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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 89“ CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., preceded his prayer with this verse 
of Scripture: 

John 17: 21: I pray that they all may 
be one; as Thou, Father, art in me and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us. 


Almighty God, whose mercies out- 
number our many necessities, grant 
that daily we may do good to our fellow 
men in their struggles and sorrows, their 
capacities, and opportunities. 

Grant that the truth may dawn more 
fully upon us that our personality has 
no meaning apart from our fellows but 
finds its fulfillment in fellowship, for 
our humanity is a oneness. 

We beseech Thee to arise within our 
minds and hearts as strength and heal- 
ing and victory and give us a greater 
concern to find in mankind that which is 
lovely, lifting them out of weakness into 
power, and into those heights that they 
had never dreamed of or imagined. 

May we be partners in advancing them 
toward what is their right and privilege 
to possess and enjoy as citizens of the 
kingdom of the spirit. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 126 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 

profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. T. Ashton Thompson, late 
a Representative from the State of Louisi- 
ana. 
Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased Represent- 
ative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
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bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1236. An act for the relief of Salva- 
dor Munoz-Tostado; 

H.R. 1306. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Negrin; 

H.R. 3634. An act for the relief of CWO 
Edward E. Kreiss; 

H.R. 3638. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Overton, Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally 
Eitel; 

H.R. 5184. An act for the relief of the port 
of Portland, Oreg.; 

H.R. 5306. An act to continue the author. 
ity of domestic banks to pay interest on time 
deposits of foreign governments at rates 
differing from those applicable to domestic 
depositors; 

H.R. 7847. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act; 

H. Con. Res. 400. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for printing additional copies of 
House document entitled “Documents Illus- 
trative of the Formation of the Union of the 
American States”; 

H. Con. Res. 411. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Communist Activities in the Buffalo, 
N.Y. Area,” 88th Congress, Ist session; 

H. Con. Res. 412. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1739, 88th Congress, 2d 
session, entitled “Annual Report for the 
Year 1963, Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities”; 

H. Con. Res. 413. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Violation of State Department Travel 
regulations and Pro-Castro Propaganda 
Activities in the United States, Parts 1 
Through 5”; 

H. Con. Res. 414. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Communist Activities in the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Area,” 88th Congress, 2d session; 

H. Con. Res. 415. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of a report on the Sino-Soviet conflict 
by the Subcommittee on the Far East and 
the Pacific of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, together 
with hearings thereon held by that subcom- 
mittee, and of additional copies thereof; and 

H. Con. Res. 428. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of a revised edition 
of “History of the House of Representatives,” 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 559) 
entitled “An act to regulate the labeling 
of cigarettes, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 1) entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 


ing to succession to the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency and to cases where the 
President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.” 


DELEGATION TO ATTEND NEXT 
GENERAL MEETING OF COMMON- 
WEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 418, 89th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the delegation to attend the next 
general meeting of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, to be held 
in Wellington, New Zealand, the follow- 
ing members of the House: Mr. Hays, of 
Ohio, chairman; Mr. MORGAN, of Penn- 
Sylvania; Mrs. Botton, of Ohio; Mr. 
ADATR, of Indiana. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 169] 

Blatnik Hagan, Ga. May 
Bonner Hanna Murray 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Passman 
Cabell Harsha Powell 
Clark Harvey, Ind Purcell 
Dawson Holifield Rogers, Tex 

nt Holland Scott 
Devine Hosmer Thomas 
Edwards, Calif. Keogh Thompson, Tex. 
Ellsworth Lindsay Toll 
Frelinghuysen Long, Md Utt 

edel McMillan Wilson, Bob 
Green, Oreg. Mackie 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ag under the call were dispensed 
with. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6400) to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 6400 with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had 3% hours 
remaining and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MeCurroch!] had 3 hours and 43 
minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, our 
great Nation has just celebrated the 
189th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
Stated in unequivocal terms that “all 
men are created equal.” 

Since the signing of that timeless 
document, this undeniable truth has 
been made a part of our Constitution, 
emphasized by President Lincoln in his 
Emancipation Proclamation and further 
emphasized in the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Yet, today—189 years after this con- 
cept was written into the Declaration of 
Independence, 178 years after it was 
made a part of the Constitution, 100 
years after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and 95 years after its reemphasis 
in the 15th amendment—the undeniable 
fact faces us that in the United States of 
America, all men are not treated as 
equals. 

This Congress now has before it still 
another document intended to close the 
moral gap between the declarations of 
the equality of men and the failures of 
Americans to make these declarations 
our national way of life. I refer to the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, which, I feel, 
is one of the most important and neces- 
sary pieces of legislation this Congress 
may ever be called upon to enact. 

Although the problem of equality 
within the United States is one we 
Americans must solve as a matter of our 
national conscience, it must also be 
noted that we are, at this very moment, 
pursuing military activities in widely 
separated parts of the globe for the very 
purpose of establishing freedom and 
equality for citizens of foreign lands, yet 
here in the United States, this same free- 
dom and equality is still denied citizens 
of this country. 

Mr, Chairman, there can be no doubt 
that in some of our Southern States, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and the 15th amendment are all 
being evaded by those who would deprive 
our Negro citizens of their voting rights. 
We simply cannot permit this to con- 
tinue, and by means of new legislation, 
which is, in effect, a restatement of this 
basic right, we must insure that dis- 
criminatory practices aimed at denying 
the right to vote to any American will be 
forever ended. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 will 
accomplish this end, Mr. Chairman, and 
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I endorse its passage and urge every 
Member of the 89th Congress to vote in 
favor of its enactment. 

There are Americans who wish a con- 
tinuation of the status quo and who 
claim the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was 
conceived in haste and is punitive legis- 
lation, the purpose of which is to obtain 
“revenge” on the Southern States and 
their citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the entire history of 
the United States as a Nation testifies to 
the fact that we are not a vengeful peo- 
ple. Many of the difficulties in which our 
country finds itself today are the result 
of turning the other cheek throughout 
our life as a Nation. 

To have the issue of equality for all 
our citizens beclouded by such arguments 
is unthinkable. Within the past 10 years, 
incidents have occurred in connection 
with the civil rights movement which 
have cried for vengeance—yet no State 
or individual has been made a target for 
revenge. 

Murders have been committed—mur- 
ders of small children, dedicated Ameri- 
cans, innocent bystanders, and civil 
rights leaders—as a result of this strug- 
gle to bring the concepts on which our 
Nation was founded into practice. Those 
accused of perpetrating some of these 
murders have been tried, yet none have 
been convicted. Still, no vengeance has 
been wreaked either upon the accused 
murderers or on the States, counties, 
cities, or individuals who circumvented 
justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be able 
to say that a voting rights measure, H.R. 
6979, which I introduced earlier in this 
session has contributed to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 which we are now 
called upon to consider. I cannot find 
words strong enough to indicate my feel- 
ing that this measure should be enacted. 
At the same time, I also pray, from the 
depths of my being, that it will never 
again become necessary for the Congress 
to reemphasize by legislation the basic 
principle of equality on which our Nation 
was founded. 

If the American “great experiment” is 
to succeed and flourish, all Americans 
must receive equal and fair treatment. 
All other rights depend upon the right to 
vote, which belongs to all Americans, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the voting 
rights bill of 1965. This is indeed an 
appropriate title for this bill. However, 
before I undertake to discuss the provi- 
sions thereof, I believe it would be well 
that we review the history which led up 
to this proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, most of us know that 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted prior to 
1870. Also, that the Congress in 1870 
passed a statute which is known in the 
statute books as 42 USC, 1971, which, in 
effect, stated that any person who is de- 
prived of his rights in any particular had 
a right to enforce his constitutional 
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rights through a court action. This re- 
mains on the statute books today. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1957 we passed the 
first civil rights law. Prior to 1957 if an 
individual’s rights had been taken away 
from him, his only redress was for him to 
institute the suit. However, under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 we made the At- 
torney General responsible for and des- 
ignated him to appear in behalf of the 
United States or an individual whose 
rights may have been taken away from 
him. That was done with the hope that 
those who had not been afforded the 
protection of the Constitution could have 
adequate legal representation when they 
came into court. 

In 1960 we amended the voting rights 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act again. 
This time we said that if the Attorney 
General went into court and established 
that a pattern or practice existed where- 
by people were denied the right to vote, 
the district court would then be author- 
ized to appoint trustees or voting ref- 
erees whose duties and responsibilities 
were to go about and register those who 
were qualified to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, many suits were filed 
under that act. But in 1964 we amended 
section 1971 a little further. We amend- 
ed it in this respect, at least significant 
for this debate, to the effect that when 
a literacy test—mind you, a literacy 
test—was applied at a State level, you 
would be required to reduce it to writing 
and maintain that literacy test or the 
questions and answers in connection 
therewith. 

At the same time we provided that in 
the event an individual had a sixth grade 
education, then the presumption was that 
he was qualified to vote; at least, that he 
could pass a literacy test. That has 
been only a rebuttable presumption. 
Throughout all of this time each of these 
laws had application only to a Federal 
election. Not once did we attempt to ap- 
ply them to anything other than a Fed- 
eral election. 

What was the result of this law and 
its application? It resulted in a number 
of lawsuits being filed, particularly in the 
Southern States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, alleging discrimination 
and a pattern. In most of those cases 
that have been finally decided the court 
found in favor of the Government's con- 
tention that there was discrimination 
and that a pattern or practice existed to 
prohibit individuals from voting. 

It is significant that no voting discrim- 
ination case has ever been concluded 
without a finding of racial discrimina- 
tion. ‘Thus the Department has insti- 
tuted as an example 12 voting suits in the 
State of Alabama. To this date there 
have been findings of a pattern of dis- 
crimination in eight of these cases. Four 
are presently pending. In each of the 
eight cases discrimination was effected 
by the use of tests or devices. The statis- 
tics show that a large nonwhite voting 
population existed, large white registra- 
tion, a low percentage of nonwhite regis- 
tration, and a low voter turnout in the 
presidential election of 1964. 

With these facts and with the under- 
standing that a small percentage of those 
of the colored race had not registered to 
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vote, with these facts before us in the 
committee, and with testimony that was 
received, there was a determination that 
we should implement the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution in every par- 
ticular to bring about its effectiveness so 
that if the 15th amendment meant any- 
thing when it says no citizen shall be 
deprived of or denied the right to vote 
because of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, the Congress of the 
United States is authorized to implement 
and make this effective. 

It was on this basis that H.R. 6400 was 
based. And as you will examine section 
2 of H.R. 6400, it starts out by naming 
the qualifications or prerequisite for vot- 
ing and it reads as follows: 

Src, 2. No voting qualification or prereq- 
uisite to voting, or standard. practice, or pro- 
cedure shall be imposed or applied by any 
State or political subdivision to deny or 
abridge the right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote on account of race or color. 


Understanding that the original of this 
section 2 as set forth deals with the 15th 
amendment and bases itself on race or 
color. 

Let us go one step further. You have 
heard two devices mentioned here. One 
is the pocket device and the other is a 
trigger device. The pocket device is sec- 
tion 3 which says that whenever the At- 
torney General institutes a proceeding 
under any statute to enforce the guaran- 
tees of the 15th amendment, we bring on 
the 15th amendment here in the third 
section to show its constitutionality, as 
many may challenge it in the future. 
But when we do, under section 3, bring an 
action, that is, when the Attorney Gen- 
eral brings an action under section 3, the 
court shall, under any preliminary or- 
ders or any final orders appoint examin- 
ers as provided in section 6 of this law. 

We also put a limitation that makes it 
necessary for the court, before he can 
enter such an order, that he shall find 
that denials are few in number—that is, 
that the discriminations are few in num- 
ber, and that the continuing effect of 
such incidents has been eliminated and 
there is no reasonable probable cause for 
recurrence in the future. 

In other words, the court must find 
those things before he appoints exam- 
iners. 

The next part of this section 3 says 
that when a device or test is being used 
for the purpose of, or with the effect of, 
denying or abridging the right of a citi- 
zen to vote on account of race or color, 
it shall suspend the use of such test in 
such a State as the court shall determine, 

Once the action is in force and effect 
and once the judge has appointed the 
examiners, then he can retain jurisdic- 
tion and we point out that he must re- 
tain jurisdiction so long as he believes it 
is necessary to carry out the effective pro- 
visions of this act. At the same time, we 
place a restriction on the State or any 
political subdivision that attempts to set 
forth the qualifications of voters, that 
they shall not change their law unless 
they come to the court, and if by proof 
before the court that it does not change 
the situation, then a suit may be in- 
stituted—or the court may retain juris- 
diction and see that the change is not 
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made if it has the effect of depriving a 
person of the right to vote because of 
color or race. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
says it is necessary for anyone who seeks 
relief from the application of this law as 
proposed to come to the US. district 
court here in the District of Columbia 
and seek relief. Is it not also a require- 
ment of this proposal that anyone af- 
fected by this law must, in seeking a 
declaratory judgment against the United 
States, come to the U.S. district court in 
the District of Columbia and prove to 
this court in the District of Columbia 
that there has been no discrimination 
for a period of 5 years preceding their ap- 
plication or request for this declaratory 
judgment? Does this not presume guilt? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman has asked the 
question, because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to clarify the two sections, sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the voting rights bill. 

Under section 3, which I have been dis- 
cussing, one does not have to come to the 
District of Columbia. That is the pocket 
section. This involves the action filed in 
the district court in the State, where the 
discrimination exists. The judge then 
makes his determination as to whether 
he shall retain jurisdiction. That is the 
first point, in respect to the so-called 
pocket section, which is section 3. 

Section 4 contains the triggering de- 
vice, as often referred to. This starts out 
by saying: 

To assure that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote is not denied or 
abridged on account of race or color, no 
citizens shall be denied the right to vote 
in any Federal, State, or local election be- 
cause of his failure to comply with any test 
or device in any State with respect to which 
the determinations have been made under 
subsection (b) * * +, 


We must understand the meaning of 
the phrase “test or device.” That is 
covered under subsection (c). 

Once the Bureau of the Census and 
the Attorney General make the deter- 
mination that a test or device was used 
as of November 1964, then the Attorney 
General may, upon the request of 20 
people or on his own initiative, cause 
to be brought about the appointment of 
examiners. Once the determination is 
made—and it applies to that particular 
State or political subdivision—those 
laws remain the same as they were No- 
vember 1, 1964, unless and until such 
time as that State or that political sub- 
division files an action in the District of 
Columbia and proves, as was stated by 
the gentleman from Louisiana a moment 
ago, that it has not discriminated with- 
in 5 years. . 

We have the further provision that 
at the same time these discriminations 
must have been few in number and not 
likely to be repeated. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman, 
in explaining section 3, covering the 
pocket device, admitted that the courts 
and District courts at that can grant 
relief from discrimination and can be 
respected because they will do their job. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I always 
say that the courts will do their job. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If that is the 
case, why can we not follow the normal 
judicial process and have all the plead- 
ings made through the normal process, 
beginning with the district courts? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman recognizes that since the begin- 
ning, with the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
in 1960 and again in 1964, in these 
Southern States, where these actions are 
filed, it has taken year after year to get 
them to trial. 

What is wrong with a State, which has 
no desire to discriminate because of race 
or color, if after all these years they 
claim not to discriminate, what is wrong 
with their coming in and proving it? Es- 
pecially so when the record has been 
clear and definite that throughout the 
period of time the ratio of those of the 
colored race who are registered to vote 
is low and has continued to be low in 
spite of the Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me 
yield to a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. RODINO. Might not the gentle- 
man state as a reason why we do not 
employ the section 3 device in the other 
situation is because there are hard core 
areas where this condition has existed 
and where there has been massive resist- 
ance. Therefore, we have employed a 
different type of remedy. As a matter of 
fact, going further into section 3 proce- 
dure, a State or the government of a 
State may simply go in by affidavit and 
state by affidavit that there is no voting 
discrimination. The burden is on the 
Government to prove this, and in this 
way the State and locality can escape the 
provisions of section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. RODINO. I yield the gentleman 
from Colorado 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman from Colorado 
yielded to my good friend the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno], at the 
present time, because he has made the 
admission that this legislation is discrim- 
inatory and that it does apply a different 
set of standards for certain sections of 
the country. He has admitted it has a 
different application. Now, you asked 
rev a question. Let me answer the ques- 

on. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. Now, 
wait a minute. If you want to ask me 
a question, all right, but do not make a 
speech. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Let me answer 
your question. You asked what is wrong 
with having to prove innocence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I have not 
asked any question. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me so I can answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I have not 
asked any question, Jor. Now, if you have 
one, ask me it and I will try to answer it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
asked me a question. You asked what is 
right about allowing the courts to take 
the time that they have been taking to 
answer suits wherein discrimination was 
charged or what is wrong about requir- 
ing the innocent to prove their innocence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I never 
asked you any such question, JOE. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I think, if the 
gentleman will read the Record tomor- 
row, he will find out he did, if he does not 
edit his remarks today. At least you 
raised this question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What I 
am trying to say to you and to the other 
Members of the House is that under sec- 
tion 3 of this bill—it is known as a 
pocket section—where an action may 
be instituted in any Federal court in any 
State where a test or device is used, and 
it can be set aside by the court itself if it 
is used for the purpose of prohibiting a 
registration for voting because of race or 
color. If there has been a failure of those 
of the colored race to be registered and 
a failure of more than 50 percent of the 
eligible voting age population to be reg- 
istered or to vote, then upon that certifi- 
cation by the Bureau of the Census, and 
the certification of the Attorney General 
that a test was maintained in November 
1964, he may on the complaint of 20 peo- 
ple, or on his own determination, suspend 
the literacy test and provide for the ap- 
pointment of examiners who will examine 
and register people according to their 
qualifications to vote. That is what the 
bill does. 

In order for a State, once it comes un- 
der that triggering device, to get out 
from under it, it must then come to the 
District of Columbia and do what the 
gentleman has said; he must prove that 
he is not guilty of racial discrimination 
in the registration of voters. That is all 
it does. That is a definite and a valid way 
in which to reach the situation because 
otherwise, as the gentleman knows and 
I know, from the beginning of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 and before, the ques- 
tion of the ability of the colored people 
to register has been a very difficult one. 
This is one method of making it possible 
for them to register. That is what you 
do when you use the triggering device 
under section 4. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
a question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. At the outset— 
and I am going to ask a question—the 
gentleman said that suits had been filed 
in certain hard-core States in the South, 
and he mentioned my State of Louisiana 


I yield for 
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as one of the States where suits had been 
filed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man feel it is perfectly fair in a case that 
I am going to cite to make this law ap- 
ply, wherein, in Ouachita Parish, La. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, just wait a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not yield for a speech. 
I will say, since the gentleman has men- 
tioned his State of Louisiana, if he will 
read the Supreme Court decision that 
came down recently, he will find by Su- 
preme Court action they suspended the 
literacy test in his State, and they did it 
under the Civil Rights Act that we have 
heretofore approved. If the Supreme 
Court has made that determination and 
a complaint is made that it should not 
apply statewide as we are doing in this 
case, or as we will be able to do in this 
case, the Supreme Court, when they ex- 
amined the Louisiana statute, which had 
the interpretation phase in it, as we 
know it—that is to say, you convince this 
man what you know about the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and if you do 
not convince him, then you do not 
register 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man feel that it is fair to make this law 
apply to a parish in Louisiana where 
complaints have been filed and the 
courts have said after thorough investi- 
gation no discrimination exists and no 
pattern has been shown to exist? 
Should this law apply? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
is this 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Should it apply 
where the court says discrimination does 
not exist? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. My an- 
swer to the gentleman is “Yes,” that un- 
der these circumstances—— 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Under what cir- 
cumstances do you choose to discrimi- 
nate? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not, 
nor does the bill H.R. 6400 choose to dis- 
criminate. Under the circumstances of 
varying discrimination against the Ne- 
groes in the State of Louisiana, I believe 
prompt relief is needed. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then we are go- 
ing to have forced registration and 
forced voting? The privilege of voting 
carries with it the privilege of not voting. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The only 
thing is, let us give them the opportunity 
to vote; that is all. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. They have the 
opportunity. Most do not even make the 
effort." 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is very 
simply stated and I believe the gentle- 
man recognizes it and I recognize it. 
The question of the registration of those 
of the colored race in at least the three 
States that I have mentioned, you say 
that has no relation because you have 
picked up in this regard recently. 
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What are we going to do with the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States? Are we going to say 
that this condition shall continue for 
year after year when Congress is au- 
thorized under the 15th amendment to 
take definite action? That is what we 
are attempting to do here in this bill. 
So, section 4 merely provides a manner 
and a method in which you can proceed 
to do it. We in Congress are not com- 
pelled to take action one way or the other 
but we are given a choice. 

Mr, Chairman, if after 1957 and again 
in 1960 and again in 1964 this condition 
has not improved, what other method 
would the gentleman from Louisiana 
suggest by which we could go ahead and 
register these people? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man from Colorado, for example, feel 
that it would be fair in principle to enact 
Federal legislation which would require a 
death penalty for murder of a President 
in New York and not require the death 
penalty for murder in every other State 
and have an unequal penalty between the 
States under the law? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That has 
no application. If the gentleman wants 
a legal opinion on the subject he can se- 
cure one. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the principle has an 
application. Apparently principle is not 
to be considered here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It has no 
application, but as to the question the 
gentleman asked, the findings and the 
record are clear that the registration of 
those of the colored race in those States 
that I have outlined and mentioned, and 
particularly the three in question, I 
again emphasize has been low. Whether 
or not they want to vote or do not want 
to vote is begging the question. The 
question is, Do they have an opportunity 
to do so without being discriminated 
against? 

We propose in this legislation to give 
them that opportunity. This is the way 
to do it. If you do not do it this way, 
after we have exhausted the approach of 
first of all permitting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to come in and represent them 
through the 1957 act and then having 
the pattern and practices established un- 
der the 1960 act, and having all of the 
suits filed, including any number from 
the gentleman’s own State, then is there 
anything wrong with our going forward 
and saying that this, in the 20th century, 
is an interpretation on the 15th amend- 
ment which has been in the Constitu- 
tion for almost 100 years. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the thing at 
which we are trying to get here. That is 
the only thing. We have tried every- 
thing else. If we do not do it this way, 
how are we going to be able to register 
these people? That is the objective of 
section 4 of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
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pired. The gentleman from Colorado 
consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, every indication clearly 
points to enactment of a proposal to en- 
force the protections afforded by the 
15th amendment. Published barometers 
of public opinion evidence widespread 
sympathy for the adoption of legislation 
to insure that no American citizen will 
be denied the right to vote. The 15th 
amendment authorizes—indeed, charges 
us with the duty—to safeguard this most 
basic of all rights. I believe that we can 
do no less than make sure that every 
American who desires to vote—and all 
Americans should—is free to do so. 

Unlike the 1964 enactment, there is 
no division in the membership of this 
House regarding the principle at stake, 
but on the question of means. At the 
same time, there is no gainsaying the 
importance of the means. It is because of 
the all importance in means that I urge 
this House to adopt the measure spon- 
sored by many Members on the minority 
side of the aisle. In sharp contrast with 
the pending proposal, the bill drawn up 
by the Republican members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Republican 
Voting Rights Task Force is a model of 
simplicity and fairness. Discriminatory 
voting practices would be effectively and 
swiftly terminated wherever they occur, 
not just in several States and counties. 
Unreasonable standards for registration 
and voting would be terminated without 
imposing penalties on States and sub- 
divisions which are not guilty of dis- 
crimination. Finally, it would abolish 
any discriminatory application of reg- 
istration and voting requirements with- 
out jeopardizing the constitutional rights 
of the States to establish reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory requirements. 

The committee reported version of the 
administration bill falls down in each and 
every one of these departments. It would 
outlaw any and all literacy tests in one 
area because of the operation of totally 
arbitrary voting percentages while con- 
demning so-called pockets of discrimina- 
tion to the very processes denounced by 
its supporters as “slow and cumbersome.” 
Because of the mechanistic nature of 
this arbitrary standard, it imposes pen- 
alties on States and subdivisions where 
discrimination has never been alleged. 
In the words of an editorial appearing 
in the Evening Star of April 4, 1965: 

If enacted, in its present form, this bill 
would result in a legislative discrimination 
as bad or worse than the evil the bill is 
supposed to remedy. 


The bill sponsored by Members on the 
minority side does not make automatic 
assumption of guilt based on low elec- 
toral percentages in past elections. 
Rather, it is a broadly based bill designed 
to attack discrimination wherever it 
exists. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of a Federal examiner by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission whenever the Attorney 
General certifies that he has received 
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25 meritorious complaints alleging that 
each complainant is qualified to vote and 
that within 90 days he has been deprived 
of the right to register and vote on ac- 
count of race or color. The examiner 
immediately determines the validity of 
the complaints. 

In making his determination whether 
an applicant is qualified to vote under 
State law, the examiner is to disregard 
State literacy tests in the case of appli- 
cants who have completed the sixth 
grade of education in a public or accred- 
ited private school. The examiner would 
also disregard any good moral character 
or voucher requirement. 

Any applicant who has not completed 
six grades would be given the State 
literacy test in writing, and test and an- 
swers are to be included in the examiner’s 
report. 

Any challenge by the State can be 
made within 10 days before a Federal 
hearing officer appointed by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The bill further provides that a deter- 
mination by a hearing officer that 25 or 
more persons have been denied the right 
to vote because of race or color shall 
establish a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion must then immediately appoint 
additional Federal examiners to register 
other persons within the affected area 
who may be subject to discrimination. 
Under the terms of the bill, applicants 
from such an area are not thereafter re- 
quired to register in the first instance 
with local officials. After the establish- 
ment of the pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination, all persons who believe they 
may be subject to discrimination may 
register with the Federal examiner. 

Appeals from a hearing officer’s deci- 
sions must be made within 15 days. In 
the interim, however, all persons found 
qualified to vote shall be allowed to cast 
a provisional ballot. 

Under the bill, the court could order 
that such persons be permitted to vote 
on the day following the election and 
have his vote counted in the totals. 

Finally, the bill lays the foundation 
for legal proceedings attacking a dis- 
criminatory poll tax requirement. It 
directs the Attorney General “forthwith” 
to institute a suit testing the validity of 
such a requirement for the purpose of 
voting in a State or local election. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. Chairman, 
the need for new voter legislation is 
widely acknowledged. That legislation 
should be fair, constitutional, and de- 
signed to correct existing problems. The 
Republican bill fits these particulars in 
every detail. It follows logically from a 
finding, not a presumption, of guilt. It 
imposes sanctions only after the requisite 
determinations, not presuppositions, are 
made. On the other hand, the serious de- 
ficiencies of the pending amended admin- 
istration proposal mark it as being of 
questionable constitutionality, punitive, 
and so designed as to create more new 
problems. 

In the fall of 1963, President Kennedy 
admonished the committee to devise a 
bill, not an issue. I do not think these 
remarks inappropriate at this time. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH.. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, later in the consideration of this 
legislation, and at the time a substitute 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH], I do intend to 
take some time to discuss the merits of 
the substitute and to explain why we in 
the minority believe the substitute is 
infinitely better than the bill that has 
come from the committee. 

At this time, however, it is appropri- 
ate for me to say that the gentleman 
from Ohio and myself over a long period 
of time have fully supported legislation 
aimed at doing what we could, legisla- 
tively speaking, to eradicate discrimina- 
tion based on race or color, and to help 
the civil rights cause in a constructive 
way. 

In 1957 the gentleman from Ohio was 
extremely helpful in the committee; he 
was extremely helpful in obtaining the 
passage of the legislation on the floor of 
the House. All of us who were here in 
1960 and those who were here in 1964 
know what a tremendously effective job 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
Loch] did on the legislation in those two 
instances. He was an effective advocate 
of sound civil rights legislation and to- 
day plays a similar role. 

I say this because I want the record 
to be crystal clear that the sponsorship 
of the substitute is another effort on the 
part of the gentleman from Ohio to do 
what can be done legislatively to help 
in a constructive way the problems of 
those in the minority. The record of the 
gentleman from Ohio is exemplary in the 
area of civil rights. 

May I add one other observation. In 
1957 I voted for civil rights legislation, 
in 1960 and 1964 I also supported civil 
rights legislation. I, along with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, am sponsoring the 
substitute voting rights legislation to be 
later offered to the members of the 
Committee of the Whole. His position 
and my position are consistent with the 
voting record of the Republican Party in 
the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. 

The Republicans have traditionally 
supported sound and constructive civil 
rights legislation. We have carried more 
than our share, percentagewise, and, as 
a result, we now have on the statute 
books the acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964. 

Let me quote the following statistics 
which are indicative of the Republican 
support for the right of the minorities. 
In 1957, on the civil rights bill—final 
passage in the House—90 percent of the 
Republicans voted “aye” while 52 per- 
cent of the Democrats voted “aye.” On 
final passage in 1960 in the civil rights 
vote 90 percent of House Republicans 
voted “aye” while only 66 percent of the 
Democrats favored the legislation. In 
1964, 79 percent of the Republicans voted 
“aye” and 63 percent of the Democrats 
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did the same. Consequently, it is my 
strong belief that the Republicans sup- 
porting the 1965 voting rights bill will 
be carrying out the tradition of the Re- 
publican Party in support of civil rights 
legislation. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to state to the House it was 
not a member of the minority party who 
struck that strong and effective title III 
from the civil rights bill of 1957 after it 
had passed the House. I was glad to note 
the minority leader’s statement that the 
minority Republicans have been con- 
sistent in this field since and including 
1957, and even before. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
5 additional minutes by reason of the 
fact that some of his time has been taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON] is 
recognized for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Ohio to 
say that he was supporting title 3? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I said I supported 
the bill as it came from the House. Title 
3 was in the bill when it left the House 
and the record unmistakably shows that 
I supported it. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to address myself to the provisions 
and the effect of section 10 of H.R. 6400. 

Section 10(b) of H.R. 6400 as reported 
is a statutory abolition of the poll tax. It 
reads: 

No State or political subdivision thereof 
shall deny to any person the right to register 
or to vote because of his failure to pay a poll 
tax or any other tax. 


I call attention to the abolition not so 
much of the poll tax, as to the abolition 
of any other tax—every other tax—as a 
voter qualification: 

No State * * * shall deny any person the 
right * * * to vote because of his failure to 
pay * * * any * * * tax. 


It is important to note that the lan- 
guage does not limit the scope of the sec- 
tion to poll taxes or to poll taxes by any 
other name, which might be imposed in 
lieu of a poll tax to accomplish the same 
discriminatory purpose. The prohibition 
reaches every tax. 

Nor does the language restrict itself to 
payments made as a condition precedent 
to voting. It certainly includes payments 
required as conditions precedent, but it 
lends itself to a broader interpretation 
than that. 

Worthy of notice also is that the key 
word in the phrase is not payment of a 
tax, but failure to pay a tax. 

Therefore, might not the phraseology 
be construed as meaning that no person 
shall be denied the right to vote because 
he is not a taxpayer? 

Let me be quick to point out that I 
am not contending for so broad a con- 
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struction of this phraseology. I hope so 
broad a construction goes beyond what 
a majority of the House would agree to. 
But we are not the courts which will 
construe this language in the future, and 
I say in all seriousness that a Supreme 
Court imbued with the notion that it has 
a great social duty to reshape America 
might seize upon that language of sec- 
tion 10 as a tool with which to strike 
down every taxpayer voter qualification 
in the land. 

I should not be alarmed at the pros- 
pects for so broad a construction, were 
H.R. 6400 pegged entirely upon the 15th 
amendment. If that were so, there 
would have to be a finding in each case 
of a denial because of race or color, and 
any taxpayer qualification without a 
history of racial discrimination certain- 
ly could survive. 

But section 10(a) rests section 10(b) 
not only on the 15th amendment, but on 
the 14th as well. Section 10(a) men- 
tions a poll tax as a method historically 
used to circumvent the guarantees of 
the 14th and 15th amendments and was 
adopted in some areas for the purpose 
at least in part, of denying the right to 
vote to persons because of race or color. 
Section 10(a) continues its statement 
of congressional findings that payment of 
a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting is 
an arbitrary and unreasonable restric- 
tion upon the right to vote in violation 
of the 14th as well as the 15th amend- 
ment. 

Now the “guarantees of the 14th 
amendment” to which reference is made 
and reliance is put in section 10 must 
be of broader effect than the “guaran- 
tees of the 15th amendment,” else the 
section would not be pegged on the 14th. 
I refuse to believe that the 15th amend- 
ment needs any help from the 14th in 
order to strike down voting discrimina- 
tion on racial grounds. The 15th con- 
tains within itself complete Federal pow- 
er to base any congressional act ex- 
culpating a denial or abridgment of the 
right to vote because of race or color. 
The framers of section 10, I submit, by 
calling upon the 14th amendment, did 
so because they wanted to go further 
than the 15th would permit. 

I have searched the 14th amendment 
for guarantees of the right to vote, and 
come to section 2. There it is provided 
that when the right to vote in Federal 
or State elections is denied or in any way 
abridged, the basis for representation 
in this House from that State will be re- 
duced accordingly. But section 2 of arti- 
cle 14 does not appear to guarantee any 
voting rights. Instead, it seems to coun- 
tenance denial or abridgement, under a 
penalty. I do not believe the framers 
of section 10 had this provision in mind 
when they refer to the guarantees of the 
14th amendment. 

Instead, I am confident they had in 
mind the broad and undefined phrases 
of section I of the 14th amendment: No 
State shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. This is not the time to develop the 
argument that the equal protection 
clause of section I cannot logically out- 
law voter discriminations which are ap- 
parently sanctioned, under penalty, by 
section 2 of the 14th. We all know that 
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in the State apportionment cases the 
Supreme Court has extended the equal 
protection clause to mean that the vote 
of every voter must carry approximately 
the same weight in the outcome of an 
election as any other. This, however, 
has to do with the apportionment of leg- 
islators. It does not reach the point of 
voter qualifications. 

By basing section 10(b) on the 14th 
amendment, this bill, if enacted without 
change, will invite the court to extend 
the equal protection clause to cover voter 
qualifications. Once the 14th amend- 
ment is broadened to reach one voter 
qualification, it can reach all voter qual- 
ifications. 

The equal protection clause, unde- 
fined, means whatever the Supreme 
Court for the time being wants it to 
mean. I do not believe the Supreme 
Court has said yet that the equal pro- 
tection clause reaches voter qualifica- 
tions. But I know it is being asked to say 
that. A case is now at issue on appeal in 
the Supreme Court—Harper against Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education—to do 
that very thing, and by resting section 
10 of 6400 on the 14th amendment, as 
well as the 15th, Congress is approving 
this extension of the 14th into the field 
of voter qualifications. 

The committee report, in pages 19-22, 
discusses the constitutionality of section 
10. It is significant, I think, that Rey- 
nolds against Sims—the State appor- 
tionment case—is used as the constitu- 
tional underpinning for the statutory 
abolition of the poll tax—and that silent 
rider, “any other tax”—as a voter quali- 
fication. At page 21 the report argues: 

If the Supreme Court’s rule of one-man 
one-vote as enunciated in Reynolds against 
Sims is to be meaningful, Congress must 
act to protect the right of those with the 
lowest incomes to cast their votes. 


It is such warning language as that 
which impels me to the conclusion that 
amendment 14 as a constitutional base 
for section 10 of this voting rights bill 
is intended to reach far beyond the en- 
forcement of the guarantees of the 15th 
amendment—far beyond protecting the 
right of citizens to vote without respect 
to race or color. 

Today there are 17 States which by 
their constitutions or statutes require 
voters on certain issues to be property 
taxpayers. I shall enumerate them. 
They are Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Utah. 

Only 3 of these 17 are covered by sec- 
tion 4 of the bill—the automatic trigger. 
Only Texas among them is a poll tax 
State. The other 13 are the “any other 
tax” States which ride along as a sleeper 
in H.R. 6400. The “any other tax” 
sleeper in 6400 brings in 13 States which 
until now had not supposed they were 
directly involved in this bill at all. 

These 13 States have not run afoul 
of the bill because of any racial dis- 
crimination in voting. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 
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Mr. CELLER. I heard the gentleman 
just speak about 13 States where there 
are certain qualifications for voting. 
Is the gentleman certain that some of 
those States do not require merely prop- 
erty ownership rather than a tax on the 
property? For example, your own State 
of Michigan provides as follows: Article 
III, section 4, Michigan constitution re- 
quires that the electors in an election 
relating to direct expenditure of money 
or the issuance of bonds shall own prop- 
erty assessed for taxes. Now, that is 
not a requirement of prepayment tax. 
I have a fear that many of the 13 States 
you speak of, including Michigan, do 
not have a payment of a tax as a condi- 
tion precedent for voting. It simply has 
as a condition precedent the ownership 
of property, which would not be reached 
by the terms of section 10, in H.R. 6400. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I would respond 
to the gentleman in this way: I believe 
that the courts can construe, and be- 
cause of the dominant philosophy of 
the courts perhaps will construe, the 
language of section 10 of the Celler- 
administration bill to be broad enough 
to reach every taxpayer qualification 
for voting. 

Let me respond to the gentleman fur- 
ther by saying this: In Michigan it is 
true you have to have property assessed 
for taxation in order to vote on bond 
issues, but the gentleman is probably 
also familiar with the fact that in Mich- 
igan and probably in these other States 
as well, if you do not pay your property 
taxes, you lose the property. 

Mr. But you do not lose the 
rights of both if you pay your taxes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. You do on these, 
because if you lose your property, you 
lose the right to vote on those questions 
thereafter. 

Mr. CELLER. But the mere fact that 
the ownership of property condition pre- 
cedent is before one can vote on bonds 
is not to say that you must pay the tax 
before you can vote? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. If the gentleman 
will permit me to observe further, it is 
not clear to me in the language of section 
10(b) as it is written that the tax re- 
ferred to is necessarily a tax precedent 
in the same sense as & poll tax is. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. For example, it might 
be interesting to note that the 24th 
amendment of our own Federal Consti- 
tution provides as follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote in any primary or other election for 
President or Vice President, for electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Representative in Congress, shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States or any 
State by reason of failure to pay any poll tax 
or other tax. 


That is the language we have in our 
bill, as it is found in the 24th amerid- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I would respond 
to the chairman in this way with regard 
to that: the language of the 24th amend- 
ment was not disturbing to me or, I do 
not think, to the country, because it was 
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limited in its effect to voting upon the 
Presidential electors and Members of 
Congress. It was certainly not by its 
language broad enough to reach voting 
upon issues which go into State elec- 
tions. This bill does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to yield the gentleman 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. As I say, these 13 
States have not run afoul of the bill be- 
because of any racial discrimination in 
voting. There is no practice of racial 
bias in any of them on that score. 

But all of them have in their statutes 
or constitutions some property taxpayer 
qualification in order to vote on bond 
issues, or the direct expenditure of public 
money, or the increase of property tax 
rate limitations. 

In 1 State not listed among the 17, 
the State of New York, it is my under- 
standing that in order to vote at a 
school election, a voter needs to own 
property in the school district or be the 
parent of children attending the schools 
of the district. I can remember when my 
State of Michigan had a similar require- 
ment for voting in school elections. 

Suppose you live in a State as I do 
where, in order to vote on a bond issue 
a qualified voter must additionally own 
property assessed for taxation in that 
school district. In the school district 
there are citizens who have children in 
school but who do not own taxable 
property. Perhaps they are renters in 
the community thanks to the rent sup- 
plement bill we passed here last week. 
They do not own taxable property, but 
they have children in school, and so 
they are interested in seeing to it that 
their children have the very finest of 
school facilities. In order to build new 
buildings, the board of education sub- 
mits a bond proposal to the electorate. 
Now here is section 10 in statute law. 
Might not one of our rental citizens con- 
tend and perhaps contend sucessfully in 
the courts that the State is without 
power to deny him the right to vote on 
that bond issue, even though he owns no 
taxable property. The statute reads, 
“No State shall deny to any person the 
right to vote because of his failure to 
pay a tax,” and the statute also invokes 
the 14th amendment to assist him. 

Is it farfetched to predict that the 
Supreme Court, armed with the language 
of section 10, might hold all taxpayer 
qualifications in elections on every issue 
to have been abolished? I think not. 

I cannot believe that the Congress 
intends to go this far; but we must re- 
member that when we pass statute law 
we provide language which the courts 
must interpret and we find that some- 
times unwittingly we provide tools to 
accomplish ends which we knew not of. 

Now the more careful wording of sec- 
tion 15 in the substitute H.R. 7896 does 
not lend itself to this broad interpreta- 
tion. Section 15 of the substitute ties 
itself completely to the 15th amendment 
alone. Any attack against the taxpayer 
qualification under that provision would 
have to show a denial of the right to vote 
on account of race or color. 
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H.R. 7896 is totally a 15th amendment 
bill. It restricts itself to the problem 
of racial discrimination in voting. That 
is the problem that we are paying atten- 
tion to here. That is what our concern 
is here, the problem of racial discrimi- 
nation in voting and the substitute, H.R. 
7896, addresses itself to that problem 
within the scope of the 15th amendment 
alone. I say again, the 15th amendment 
needs no help from the 14th to accom- 
plish that purpose. Let us not be per- 
suaded to unwittingly fashion tools 
which may be used to further break 
down the Federal Union of States. The 
law we enact should be sufficient to 
eradicate the evil we want to root out; 
but it should not tear down our cherished 
governmental system in the process. 

It is my hope that H.R. 7896 may be 
adopted as a substitute to H.R. 6400. 
My purpose in these remarks has been to 
arouse the any other tax” sleeper from 
its silent ride, and in all events I hope 
that the better, well-thought-out provi- 
sions of section 15 of H.R. 7896 may be 
substituted for section 10 of H.R. 6400 
as it stands. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly 
pleased with the presentation that our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON], has 
just made. I listened with great care to 
the equally distinguished chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] trying to distinguish 
the Michigan statute from other statutes 
or to show that Michigan would not be 
affected by section 10 of the adminis- 
tration-Celler bill. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 19, 1965, the 
Library of Congress, the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, made available a study on 
this subject, and I quote from the second 
page of that study the following: 

In the constitutions of 14 States there are 
provisions which require or permit the im- 
position of additional qualifications, e.g., 
ownership of real property, payment of 
taxes— 


I repeat, Mr. Chairman, “payment of 
taxes”—and so forth for eligibility to 
vote on bond issues, debt increases, and 
the like. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
State of Alaska I would like to interpo- 
late not a quote from its constitution 
but from the Legislative Reference 
Service: 

Alaska permits municipal corporations to 
prescribe additional voting qualifications for 
bond issue elections. In Alaska, statute 
295020 requires that public utility districts 
submit bond proposals to qualified taxpayers. 


I repeat, “to qualified taxpayers.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the able chairman 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], said that the 
Michigan statute does not require a voter 
to be a taxpayer. But how long, I ask 
the distinguished chairman, can a man 
be the owner of real property in New 
York or in Ohio or in Michigan without 
being a taxpayer? Without paying the 
taxes assessed thereon? 

Mr. Chairman, there shall be more said 
on this subject with direct reference to 
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constitutional provisions and statutory 
provisions later in general debate or 
under the 5-minute rule, but I just 
wanted to call certain undisputed facts 
to the attention of the Committee. The 
statement of my able chairman in at- 
tempting to challenge the statement of 
my colleague from Michigan IMr. 
Hurcuinson] is a distinction without 
any real difference. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, with reluctance I have 
to differ with my distinguished leader on 
the Republican side. I also have the data 
to which the gentleman referred from 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. The gentleman 
very properly read from page 2 thereof 
that as a condition precedent for voting 
in some 14 States, I believe he said, there 
were provisions which require or permit 
the imposition of additional qualifica- 
tions. 

Illustrative of this the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service speaks of ownership of 
real property. Ownership is not a re- 
quirement of prepayment tax. Then it 
speaks of the payment of taxes. Now, 
where there is the requirement of pre- 
payment of taxes, I agree that that would 
be canceled out by the terms of section 
10 of this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 14 States were 
named by the gentleman from Michigan. 
The gentleman mentioned his own State. 

Certainly the constitution of his own 
State, as I pointed out when I read from 
the constitution of the State, simply pro- 
vides that as a condition precedent for 
voting on any bond issue that you have 
to be the owner of property assessed for 
taxes. It is not necessary as a condition 
precedent to voting on a bond issue that 
you pay a tax. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. In Michigan you 
would have to be more than the owner 
of property. You have to be the owner 
of property assessed for taxation. 

Mr.CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. If you do not pay 
your tax you lose your property. 

Mr. CELLER. But saying that owner- 
ship of property which is subject to 
taxes, is a condition precedent for vot- 
ing, is not the same as saying that unless 
you pay the tax you cannot vote. That 
is quite different. 

Beyond that, Indiana was mentioned. 
Indiana does not speak about the essen- 
tiality of the payment of a tax. The 
same thing in Florida. Florida is one 
of the States the gentleman mentioned. 
You only have to be a freeholder; that 
is, you have to own property which may 
be subject to taxes. But that is a long 
distance from the terms that were used 
which were copied from the 24th amend- 
ment and which reads as follows in the 
Celler bill: 

No State or political subdivision thereof 
shall deny any person the right to register 
or to vote because of his failure to pay a 
poll tax or any other tax. 


It does not affect a requirement that 
you must be a property holder, or that 
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you must be a freeholder. That is all 
foreign to this section. We say that you 
cannot impose a tax as a precondition 
to vote. If you do not put in those words 
“or other tax,” we are realistic, we are 
pragmatic, you might open the door to 
all manner and kinds of devices. You 
would not have to call it a tax, you could 
call it something else—an “exaction.” 
When a cat will eat her kittens she calls 
them mice. You could have a situation 
where in a State you could not vote for 
the mayor of a city unless you paid your 
income taxes. You would not want any- 
thing like that. That is possible under 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Michigan. I cannot subscribe to that. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The point is that 
the language in section 10 as it is written 
does not say that the tax payment must 
be as a condition precedent to voting. It 
simply says failure to pay a tax. If the 
language were tightened up to make it 
clear this was a precedent to voting, it 
might not be so bad. But I submit that 
the language is so loose it could be con- 
strued much broader than what the gen- 
tleman is contending. 

I say to him with regard to the 24th 
amendment, the saving graces of the 24th 
amendment were that it was very de- 
finitive in its scope so far as what it 
reached. It reached the election of cer- 
tain prescribed and specified officials and 
nothing more. 

Mr. CELLER. To me it is as clear as a 
pikestaff. The language is, The right 
to register or to vote because of his fail- 
ure to pay a tax.” 

I cannot make it any clearer than that 
and nobody can make that any clearer. 
We wrangled with that when we had the 
24th amendment and we came up with 
this exact language. I do not know how 
much clearer it could be made unless a 
person does not want to see clarity. That 
language is as clear as the nose on one’s 
face. If you do not pay the tax, you 
cannot vote. It does not say 
else. The section is limited to where 
failure to pay the tax bars one from vot- 
ing. I certainly would not want to patch 
up the language in the way that the gen- 
tleman wants it to be done. I think, in- 
deed, we do have it clear enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this exchange in the 
committee is proof enough that there 
is a difference of opinion even among 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary as to this 3-line provision in section 
10 of this bill. 

I do not wish to prolong the argument 
but I should say to the distinguished 
Chairman of our committee that more 
than one State has a constitutional pro- 
vision or statute which makes the pay- 
ment of real estate taxes a condition 
precedent to voting. The statute of the 
State of Rhode Island, pursuant to arti- 
cle 29, section 2, and article 33, section 1, 
and I am quoting this which comes from 
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the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, provides as follows: 

In Rhode Island the statutory provision 
which requires prepayment of taxes as a 
prerequisite to voting is 17 Rhode Island 
General Laws 1044, which states: 

“No person who claims the right to vote 
upon the payment of a tax or taxes assessed 
against him upon property, upon any prop- 
osition to impose a tax or for the expendi- 
ture of money in any town, shall by the 
board of canvassers be admitted to vote upon 
said proposition, unless upon the produc- 
tion of a certificate from the collector of 
taxes, town treasurer or clerk of the town 
in which he resides, that before the 9th day 
preceding the day of such voting he has paid 
such tax assessed against him therein for 
and within such year.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course I agree that 
the States of Utah and Rhode Island 
and a few other States require the pay- 
ment of a tax as a condition precedent 
for voting in certain elections. But all 14 
States that the gentleman from Michigan 
mentioned do not have those provisions. 
There are a number of States that simply 
require the ownership of property only. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 
Finally, I want to say that if States re- 
quire the payment of tax for voting, it is 
well that we put this provision in section 
10 in order to implement guarantees of 
the 14th amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased indeed that the astute and 
careful chairman of our committee has 
finally admitted that which I said in the 
first instance. I could quote from the 
Utah law and constitution language iden- 
tical in purpose and effect with the 
Rhode Island law. 

That gets to the very heart of one of 
the objections to the administration— 
Celler bill. It seeks to nullify State 
laws where there is no discrimination by 
reason of race or color. That is one rea- 
son, among others, why we believe the 
Ford-McCulloch bill is the better bill. 

I hope my friends on the other side of 
the aisle, who joined with me in some 
of those crucial Civil Rights battles of 
1964 and of 1960, when they so desper- 
ately needed our help will be as fore- 
sighted and as logical and as construc- 
tive, when we have so few, as they were 
when they could have accomplished little 
or nothing with our effective and some- 
times decisive help. This, too, must be 
historic legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand by the state- 
ment I made when I rose, unexpectedly, 
to support the able gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may borrow an opening phrase from my 
esteemed colleague, the chairman of the 
Rules Committee: Here we are again and 
he asks appropriately why? My answer 
is simple. The 15th amendment says, in 
its first section, that the right of citizens 
in the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, 
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or previous conditions of servitude. The 
second section of that amendment says 
that the Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 
islation. 

The Judiciary Committee is presenting 
to this House, very appropriate legisla- 
tion to enforce this amendment. 

Before we can ask the House to con- 
sider any legislation in this field, we are 
obligated to establish a need. Is there 
presently a denial of 15th amendment 
rights? Is present legislation inadequate 
to protect those rights? 

As to the first question, a review of 
the statistics offered by Chairman CEL- 
LER yesterday makes it abundantly clear 
that there has been massive, systematic 
denial of the rights of Negroes to vote 
in several areas of this country. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] 
recited some of the factual situations 
which have been used to bring about 
these statistics. A review of the findings 
of the Civil Rights Commission can leave 
no doubt as to the facts. It is not easy 
to keep hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans from voting. It takes schem- 
ing, deception, dishonesty, intimidation, 
sometimes cruelty, sometimes murder. 
All of these have been used in this 
Nation—not a hundred years ago, not 
10 years ago, but this year—for the pur- 
pose and with the effect of denying peo- 
ple their constitutional rights under the 
15th amendment. This is why our com- 
mittee urges appropriate legislation to 
enforce the rights. 

The remedy proposed is simple and ef- 
ficacious. The heart of the bill does two 
things. It prohibits tests or devices, 
which have been most abused, in deny- 
ing 15th amendment rights: the literacy 
test, good moral character, the voucher. 
Secondly, it makes it possible for a citizen 
to go to a Federal official to register if 
State officials continue to violate the 15th 
amendment. It does this in a fair, rea- 
sonable, expeditious, and constitutional 
manner. 

By adoption of H.R. 6400, this Congress 
will say: “If a State employs a test or 
device which lends itself, if improperly 
used, to racial discrimination, and if less 
than half of its citizens vote, then we 
will presume that the test or device ought 
to be suspended.” We go on to say that 
if the Attorney General decides in those 
States, or if the court decides any place, 
that we need Federal examiners to en- 
force the 15th amendment, then we shall 
have them. Now that is not very drastic, 
but it holds promise of being very 
effective. 

The bill provides ample and easy op- 
portunity for a State or separate subdi- 
vision to rebutt the presumption which 
we make. We even direct the Attorney 
General to enter a consent decree, unless 
he has reason to believe that the test or 
device has been used to violate the 15th 
amendment, within the past 5 years. 

In my opinion the committee did im- 
prove on the administration’s original 
proposal in several respects. One of them 
was removing the requirement that an 
applicant must first present himself to a 
State registrar before he could be regis- 
tered by a Federal examiner. That pro- 
vision sounds reasonable on its face, but 
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what are the facts? In some communi- 
ties in the South it is almost impossible 
for a Negro to present himself to a State 
registrar. In one community, where reg- 
istration is open 2 days a month, 400 
Negroes lined up 1 day to attempt to reg- 
ister. During that whole day, 7 of them 
were interviewed. The others were told 
if they left the line, they could not reen- 
ter it that day. When civil rights work- 
ers attempted to bring them water and 
food during the middle of the day, the 
civil rights workers were arrested for 
disturbing the peace. Conduct such as 
this by State officials, not in isolated in- 
stances, but time after time after time, 
led the committee to the decision it 
reached. 

Another and most important addition 
that the committee made to H.R. 6400, 
is the provision for pollwatchers. 

If anyone asks me whether this is to 
be the final voting rights bill to be passed 
by Congress, I would have to answer, “I 
do not know.” All this bill does is pro- 
vide that one may register and may vote. 
From that point on the process is in the 
hands of State officials. The State of- 
ficials may or may not count the ballot 
cast by Negroes. They may or may not 
certify accurately as to the outcome of 
the election. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay] and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] propose 
that we ought to provide under some 
circumstances Federal officials to per- 
form this part of the voting process. I 
must say that I was inclined to agree 
with them. There ought to be some 
backup provision. The committee con- 
sidered this proposal and, for the time 
being, rejected this step. We did, how- 
ever, provide for observers who would be 
in a position to ascertain any miscon- 
duct on the part of State and local vot- 
ing officials. 

Whether future legislation will take 
additional power from State authority 
and place it in Federal hands is entirely 
dependent on whether State voting of- 
ficials attempt to frustrate the Negroes’ 
right to vote by their conduct after he 
casts his ballot. 

Past efforts to insure compliance with 
the 15th amendment have failed because 
we have limited our remedy to the judi- 
cial process. Experience has clearly dem- 
onstrated that we cannot ask every 
Negro, who lives in a community which 
discriminates against him, to go to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, every time he wants 
to vote. H.R. 6400 will, in those areas 
which have been most flagrant in racial 
discrimination, remove some of the arti- 
ficial barriers which the Negro has con- 
fronted. It will provide him with a Fed- 
eral official, to register him. It will pro- 
vide him with a Federal official to watch 
the counting and certification of his 
ballot. This is a reasonable and, hope- 
fully, an effective implementation of the 
15th amendment. 

It appears that the real test, in the 
House, on the voting rights bill, is going 
to come on the question of adopting the 
Ford-McCulloch substitute. This pro- 
posal, though it goes beyond the judicial 
process, in protecting the 15th amend- 
ment rights, has some fatal deficiencies. 
First, the principal deficiency is the 
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complexity of the appointment of Fed- 
eral examiners. It provides that, in any 
county where 25 folks complain that they 
have not been permitted to register, an 
examiner will be appointed and, if he 
finds that the complaints are meritorious, 
then other examiners may be appointed. 
Now that sounds fair and simple, but 
what are we going to do in a county 
where no Negro has ever registered to 
vote? How about a county where they 
chop people in two for trying to get 
Negroes to register to vote? The process 
is slow and cumbersome. In the areas 
where it is needed most, it has the least 
hope for success. 

A second shortcoming is that the meas- 
ure preserves the inequity of registering 
illiterate whites while refusing the fran- 
chise to illiterate Negroes. 

The most glaring defect of all in the 
Ford-McCulloch proposal is that it in- 
vites State legislatures to circumvent the 
Federal statute by its failure to place a 
moratorium on legislative action. This 
has been the most controversial, and yet 
the most important, provision in H.R. 
6400. We are asked why a sovereign 
State must come to Washington, to the 
Federal court, for approval of changes in 
its voting laws after November 1, 1964. 
The answer is very simple; to prevent 
their escaping the law which this House 
feels they ought to abide by. Yesterday, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
said, and I quote: 

You will have the opportunity and I speak 
particularly to the people from my section 
of the country to pass another bill that will 
do all of the things legitimately that should 
be done. 


We are going to ask you to consider 
that bill and see what is in it and see 
how it lacks the vengeance and the drip- 
ping venom that falls from every para- 
graph and every sentence of the commit- 
tee bill. Now I assume, and I hope the 
gentleman will correct me if I am wrong, 
that the bill to which he refers is the 
Ford-McCulloch substitute. Perhaps 
nothing is less fair than guilt by associa- 
tion. But I must confess that when the 
venerable gentleman from Virginia 
espouses a voting rights bill, my overly 
suspicious nature raises questions. If I 
may say to my colleagues on the left of 
the aisle, if all of you join with the gen- 
tleman from Virginia and those from his 
section of the country, you might pass 
the substitute, and it will “do all of the 
things legitimately that should be done” 
according to Chairman SMITH. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, briefly. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, in 
light of the gentleman’s comment that 
the Ford-McCulloch bill will not reach 
the situation where no Negroes are reg- 
istered, I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in Liberty County, Fla., 
none of the 240 Negroes are registered. 
May I ask the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia whether it is not true that under 
the automatic triggering device of the 
Committee-Celler bill there would be no 
relief in this obvious case of discrimina- 
tion, whereas under the Ford-McCulloch 
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bill, 25 of those Negroes, if they com- 
plained of their disfranchisement, would 
put the bill into operation? Is that not 
a fair statement? 

Mr. CORMAN. It is a fair statement 
as far as it goes, but section 3 of the com- 
mittee bill makes the provision for ap- 
pointment of examiners by Federal 
courts. : 

I would like to conclude, if I may, and 
then I shall be pleased to yield further. 
I was speaking to my colleagues on the 
left and quoting the gentleman from 
Virginia as saying that all the things 
that need to be done will be done by the 
Ford-McCulloch bill. 

Now that might be enough for the 
party that Barry Goldwater led to vic- 
tory in 1964 in five Southern States. I 
do not think it is enough, for those who 
follow the philosophy, of the founder of 
the Republican Party, Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an ugly but 
too true story making the rounds these 
days. It is about the Negro in Missis- 
sippi who went down to the courthouse 
to register to vote. He presented a real 
challenge to the registrar because he 
was literate and articulate. He an- 
swered all the questions, then the regis- 
trar handed him a newspaper printed 
in Chinese and asked him what it said. 
The applicant sadly replied, “It says 
that no Negroes are going to register in 
this county today.” 

Mr. Chairman, this House has an op- 
portunity this week to write a happy 
sequel to that story. By the passage of 
H.R. 6400, we can reply to the registrar, 
“Oh, yes, they are.” 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCLORY. The gentleman has 
made reference to the Ford-McCulloch 
bill and to section 3 of the Celler ad- 
ministration bill and he stated that the 
shortcoming in the Celler administra- 
tion bill was overcome with regard to 
the situation in Florida by the addition 
of section 3 of the Celler bill. Is it not 
a fact that the Ford-McCulloch bill pro- 
vides a much more expeditious method 
of assuring voting rights to these 
Negro citizens of Florida and to the citi- 
zens in the 50 States, through the ad- 
ministrative machinery which is set up? 
Instead of that, in the Celler administra- 
tion bill you require an application to the 
court, and there is laborious machinery 
which is put in motion which we are 
trying to avoid in our attempt to assure 
voting rights. 

Mr. CORMAN. One might conclude 
that section 3 is no more expeditious 
than the provision of the McCulloch 
bill, but certainly section 4 is much more 
expeditious. I would call your attention 
to the fact that there are 548 counties 
or independent parishes in States cov- 
ered by the automatic trigger where you 
would have to go through the process of 
finding 25 people brave enough to com- 
plain that they are not allowed to vote. 
It is my view that section 3 is not quite 
as good as the Ford-McCulloch bill, but 
that section 4 is much better than either 
one, and 4 covers the areas where the 
problems are most severe. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. PEPPER. In view of the inquiry 
made by the able gentleman from Illi- 
nois about the situation in Liberty 
County, Fla., I would like to say that not 
since 1937 has Florida had a poll tax, 
and we have no literacy test or any other 
device as a condition to voting. I do not 
know why these people did not vote. 
You will find in most States that Negroes 
do vote without the slightest interfer- 
ence. But, as the able gentleman has 
pointed out, if 25 complain, in the face 
of whatever intimidation is used to dis- 
courage them from voting, the Attorney 
General under section 3 of the commit- 
tee bill could easily bring to those citi- 
zens the right to vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the so-called 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLtLocu], on page 4 there 
is a provision to the effect that 25 or 
more residents in the voting district 
must allege that they have been denied 
or deprived of the right to register to 
vote on account of race or color. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a rather heavy 
burden for them to assume, and a very 
difficult burden for them to assume, in 
certain sections of the country where 
there is considerable prejudice, bigotry, 
and boycott. It may be a burden that is 
almost insurmountable, that is, the 
burden of proving that their right to 
vote or to register was denied because of 
their race. How can that be proven? 
That is trying to prove a negative. That 
is very difficult to prove. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when the assertion 
is made that it is far easier to proceed 
under the substitute than, for example 
under the 1960 act which is made a part 
of the Celler-administration bill, I feel 
that those who make that contention 
are not aware of the situation. It is far 
easier in this pocket provision of section 
3 to proceed either in Florida or Michi- 
gan, New York, Mississippi, Alabama, or 
what have you, under the pending bill. 
In other words, the substitute makes it 
far more difficult for the proceedings to 
start. The record should be made clear 
in that respect. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that the lan- 
guage to which the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has made 
reference appears to be identical to the 
language which is embodied in his bill, 
the Celler bill, in section 6, in which it 
states that with regard to these pockets 
of discrimination to which he has made 
reference that 20 or more residents al- 
lege that they have been denied the right 
to vote on account of race or color. So 
the subject of race or color is involved 
with respect to denial of voting rights in 
the Ford-McCulloch bill and also in the 


I yield to the gen- 
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Celler-administration bill. I believe that 
is as it should be since what we are un- 
dertaking to establish here is the imple- 
mentation of the 15th amendment which 
itself states that the right to vote shall 
not be denied on the grounds of race or 
color. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. 

will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In light, Mr. 
Chairman, of the contention of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary that page 4 of the Ford- 
McCulloch bill requires a complainant to 
prove certain things, I am sure that the 
chairman inadvertently misquoted the 
facts. A reference to page 4 of the Ford- 
McCulloch bill will readily disclose that 
all the complainant must do is “allege” 
and not “prove.” All he has to do is 
merely allege that he can satisfy the vot- 
ing qualifications and that he has been 
denied the right to register and vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yielded to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR], in accordance with parliamen- 
tary procedure, so that he might reply 
to our distinguished chairman. I now 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I say to the gentleman 
who just responded that he failed to 
take into consideration that although in 
section 4 the 25 persons must merely 
allege and not prove, yet that allegation 
is subject to criminal penalties and sen- 
tences if the allegation is not true. So, 
an insuperable burden placed upon 
those 25 complainants who have to allege 
the truth, that they had been deprived 
of the right to vote on account of race 
or color. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I anticipate what the very able 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
would have said had he had time to re- 
ply to the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I believe he would have 
said: “Mr. Chairman, do you think that 
people who have not told the truth, or 
who have not a meritorious claim to be 
registered, should be registered?” 

One further answer I would like to 
make to the chairman, and that is that 
these 25 people file their claims with the 
Attorney General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines whether or not they are 
meritorious. What is wrong with that 
provision, in view of the authority that 
the administration bill gives to the 
Department of Justice? 

What quicker procedure could one 
have? 

Mr. Chairman, I further say if there 
are not 25 courageous citizens discrimi- 
nated against, or 25 citizens not having 
their right to vote denied or abridged, 
by reason of race or color, in a political 
subdivision as large as a county or parish, 
then our problem is not nearly so great as 
we were advised it to be. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I say to the ranking Member 
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on the minority side that in section 4 of 
his bill there is the requirement that 
there must be 25 or more complainants. 
Each complainant must allege first, that 
the complainant may satisfy the voting 
requirements of the voting district; and, 
second, in addition, that “the complain- 
ant has been denied or deprived of the 
right to register to vote on account of 
race or color in 90 days prior to the fil- 
ing of his complaint.” 

May I ask what grounds he must have 
for the allegation that he has been de- 
nied the right in 90 days, where in fact 
he may not have been able to find the 
registrar within the 90 days, or when he 
moves from one part of the county to 
the other and he cannot vote. How can 
he conscientiously say within 90 days he 
has been denied the right to vote? 

There is another weakness of section 
4 of your bill. May I point out to the 
gentleman from Ohio, that his bill re- 
quires that each complainant must al- 
lege that he was denied the right to 
vote on account of color. If you can- 
not find a registrar, and the fellow is 
running around all over the countryside, 
how can you say he has been denied the 
right to vote, or to register to vote, be- 
cause of color? How could a complain- 
ant allege that? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require 
to reply to that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that question 
can be easily and correctly answered. Of 
course, if the registrar is not available to 
a qualified nonwhite citizen in accord- 
ance with law and custom, rules and reg- 
ulations, he then has been denied the 
right to vote by reason of race or color. 

In support of what I have said gener- 
ally, but to make assurance doubly sure, 
paragraph (b), page 2 of the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch bill provides as follows: 

A person is “denied or deprived of the right 
to register or to vote” if he is not provided 
by persons acting under color of law with an 
opportunity to register to vote or to qualify 
to vote within 2 weekdays after making a 
good-faith attempt to do so. 


So far as I can see, Mr. Chairman, that 
is the answer to that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 10 minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, while I am 
a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I would certainly like to assure the 
Members of this Committee that Iam not 
one of the eminent constitutional law- 
yers. I would say, however, the com- 
mittee has indeed been fortunate in hav- 
ing outstanding constitutional lawyers 
on the committee. Led by the chairman 
and the distinguished minority member, 
I think there has been a real sincere ef- 
fort on the part of all members of the 
committee to provide an answer to what 
I believe is one of the great problems of 
America today. 

I wonder if we all understand fully why 
we are here today? And why it is neces- 
sary to come back again and again and 
again and make an effort to give to Amer- 
ican citizens the right to exercise a fran- 
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chise that was guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution of the United States? You 
will recall in 1957 and in 1960, and in 
1964, and here again in 1965, the Con- 
gress of the United States has sought, 
and is seeking now, by a legislative en- 
actment to grant to American citizens 
a right guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the 15th 
amendment, 95 years ago. Here we are 
in 1965, 95 years later, finding in a book- 
let which I recommend to all of you, if 
you have not already read it, a report of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights— 
1965 absolute evidence of the depriva- 
tion of that right to vote by the State of 
Mississippi. 

Members of the Committee, I want to 
talk facts for these few minutes instead 
of law, because I believe the American 
people do not fully understand the rea- 
son why we keep talking civil rights in 
this country, and I am afraid are even 
getting a little tired of listening to it, for 
the reason that they do not fully under- 
stand the reasons or the need. The rea- 
son and the need, as I myself interpret it, 
is because a couple of States of this Union 
have decided to place their interpretation 
on what the Constitution of the United 
States says, and have refused to accept 
the interpretation placed upon it by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Secondly, because the same few States 
have refused to accept what should be to 
every Member of this Congress and to 
the American people the clear intent of 
this Congress in the passage of civil 
rights legislation, and that clear intent 
is to give all American citizens the right 
to vote. You know America was asleep 
for a long time and even today I feel 
that in some areas of our country we find 
continued evidence of this. 

How long have you heard it said as I 
have heard it—and perhaps I appreciate 
it more than some of you do because I 
happen to be a member of a minority 
group myself—how often have you heard 
it said, “Why do not the Negroes do the 
same as the Irish and the Jews and the 
Italians and the Polish and the Slovaks? 
Why do they not progress as these groups 
did? Why are they not more law abid- 
ing—why not more educated? Why do 
they not act the same?” 

From my observation, they really have 
not been given the opportunity. If we 
look over the ethnic groups of this coun- 
try, we find it is true that all of them had 
to struggle. All of them had to live in 
the tenements and in the slums. All of 
them were illiterate. All of them had to 
learn the language. All of them were 
hard-working day laborers. None of 
them produced professional men imme- 
diately. They had one thing, however in 
common, and that one thing in common 
was the thing that gave to them the basis 
upon which to build everything else. 
That was the right to vote. 

If they did not get, in their commu- 
nities, good education for their children, 
they had the right to put out of office 
the people who refused to give this to 
them and to put into office the people 
who would recognize the need for equal 
education and equal teaching. 

If they did not get jobs and if they 
were not permitted to work, they made 
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sure that the electorate, the people they 
could influence, their own people, could 
combine together to become a powerful 
bloc and could make an impression upon 
the elected officials of the community. 
And they got what they wanted. 

I say frankly to the members of this 
committee: Who in this country is better 
able to or should be better able to under- 
stand this fact of life than we, the Mem- 
bers of Congress? Who in this country 
gets what he wants? It is the people who 
have the big blocks of votes. 

Is it not easy to deprive any group of 
people who do not have the right to vote 
of the privileges they want? 

A reading of the report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights concerning 
voting in Mississippi is the most con- 
vincing proof possible of the need for 
strong, effective legislation. The report 
is replete with examples of unfair lit- 
eracy tests, unjust poll tax assessments, 
intimidation, reprisal, and fear practiced 
upon prospective voters, interference by 
public officials, violence, economic pres- 
sures and reprisals, inadequate poorly 
paid teachers with resultant inferior 
education, and every device known to 
the mind of man to prevent American 
a from exercising their right to 
vote. 

One has but to read this report to 
conclude that the people of Mississippi 
and their accredited leaders are wreak- 
ing vengeance on the Negro of today be- 
cause of the sins of the white man of 
the past. The members of the Civil 
Rights Commission and their past rec- 
ord for integrity and factual reporting 
recommend this report as a persuasive 
weapon in supporting the strongest pos- 
sible legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I was also interested 
in the recommendations of the Civil 
Rights Commission and find that they 
recommend the abolishment of all lit- 
eracy tests, the appointment of Federal 
examiners, the abolishment of a poll tax, 
and the assignment of Federal poll 
watchers. In addition, they recommend 
to the President that the resources of 
the executive branch be utilized in es- 
tablishing an affirmative program to en- 
courage persons to register and vote. I 
strongly approve and support these rec- 
ommendations. 

I also find myself in complete agree- 
ment with Father Hesburgh in his con- 
current statement relative to literacy 
tests. If the facts contained in this re- 
port could be brought forcefully to the 
attention of the American public, it 
would understand more fully the need 
for this legislation and would support, if 
necessary, even stronger measures to in- 
sure the right to vote for all Americans. 

So I would just like to leave a thought 
with you today. It seems to me that the 
problems of rioting, the problems of 
criminality, the problems which all of us 
criticize and all of us regret and all of us 
want to see eliminated, are in a way inter- 
related with the first deprivation, and 
pace deprivation involves the right to 
vote. 

Look, if you will, at the earnings of 
schoolteachers in Mississippi. 

Look, if you will, at the education of 
the adult Negro population of Mississippi. 
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Look, if you will, at the intimidation 
and threats and economic reprisals 
which have been practiced in Mississippi. 

I ask, how can any group of people, re- 
gardless of any desires they may have, 
lift themselves up out of the morass? 
How can they escape from the jungle 
into civilization if they do not have the 
right in the first place to evict from pub- 
lic office people who will not give them 
that opportunity? 

It seems to me that jobs, economic op- 
portunity, education, the right to let chil- 
dren go to a good school, so that their 
lot in life will be better than their par- 
ents, are involved. 

A man may have worked in the cotton 
fields, but his boy might be like the boy 
of the Irishman, Italian, or Pole; some- 
day, if given the educational opportu- 
nity, he might advance himself and 
achieve something perhaps his father 
was not able to achieve. 

Believe me when I say that will never 
be done until these people have the right 
to vote. I know and you know that the 
reason they are deprived of this right to 
vote is because of the concern—perhaps 
a justifiable concern, but the concern 
that if they get the right to vote they are 
going to elect their own kind and then 
they are going to wreak vengeance on the 
people who have for years deprived them 
of the right to vote. 

Ido not really believe that will happen. 

I do not really believe that given the 
right to vote you will see all Members of 
Congress all officeholders who are Ne- 
groes from the Southern States any more 
than you see all Members of Congress 
who are whites from predominantly 
white States. But I do say to you that 
they should have the right of repre- 
sentation and they should have the right 
to advance themselves. Advance them- 
selves they have, because no group of 
people have done so much in so short a 
time as have the Negro people. 

So it seems to me today as we look 
back to 95 years ago and we read that 
the Congress of the United States right 
here, said that the right to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States—and these are the key words—or 
any State to any citizen on account of 
his race, his color, or previous condition 
of servitude—when we read that amend- 
ment of 95 years ago and when we read 
this booklet written 95 years later, mem- 
bers of the committee, no one—and I 
challenge anyone—can say to me that 
there has been an honest effort through- 
out this country to implement the 15th 
amendment. 

While I do not personally agree—and 
I have filed a separate view on this mat- 
ter—while I do not agree wholeheartedly 
with the administration and I do not 
agree wholeheartedly with the bill that 
is sponsored by Messrs. McCuttocn and 
Fon, I say to you that I am going to 
support the administration bill. I say 
that because in my judgment the time 
has come to end in the halls of Congress 
the legislative and legalistic gymnastics 
and to give to the American citizen the 
constitutional right that was guaranteed 
him by our Founding Fathers and which 
was reiterated and confirmed 95 years 
ago. Until we take this drastic step— 
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and drastic it is—we are going to come 
back here 2 years from now and 4 years 
from now and 10 years from now and 
we will still find two States in the United 
States who will refuse to grant this by 
reason of constitutional gimmicks. So I 
say to you, in spite of my personal objec- 
tions to certain features of the measure, 
I am going to support it, and I hope that 
this will be a guarantee to the minority 
groups of this country that we mean 
business. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Farsstetn], as he may desire. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
Jersey who just completed speaking. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to lend my whole- 
hearted support to H.R. 6400, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, because I believe pas- 
sage of this bill may well be the most 
important accomplishment of this House 
in the first session of the 89th Congress. 
To be sure, we have passed other vital 
legislation—medicare, housing, foreign 
aid—legislation important to the survival 
and betterment of our Nation. But this 
bill is perhaps more basic than any of 
the others, because it goes to the very 
heart of preserving freedom in the 
United States It insures that all citizens 
entitled to vote under the Constitution 
will be able to do so without being barred 
from the franchise by those who tout 
the hateful doctrines of race prejudice. 
It permits the Federal Government to 
take positive, swift action to protect the 
citizen’s rights under the 14th and 15th 
amendments without being stymied by 
subterfuge, evasion, and delay. It is a 
fine, strong, necessary bill, and I urge all 
my colleagues in this Chamber to vote 
for its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, in certain sections of 
our Nation today, Negro citizens are 
being denied their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The 14th 
amendment says that no State shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 
And yet how can citizens of the United 
States receive equal protection of the 
laws if they are permitted no voice in 
choosing the lawmakers or the law en- 
forcers? The 15th amendment says that 
“the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous con- 
ditions of servitude.” And yet, as we all 
know, Negro citizens by the hundreds of 
thousands are being denied the right to 
vote in certain parts of our Nation 
today. 

These citizens are without the fran- 
chise despite the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, despite the Civil Rights Act of 
1960, despite the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, despite demonstrations and peti- 
tions and marches and bloodshed. ‘The 
laws of the United States have hereto- 
fore been evaded and stultified by those 
who would keep the Negro citizen out of 
the polling place, and, I might add, out 
of the schools, out of equal opportunity 
for employment, out of decent housing, 
out of places of public accommodation 
in fact, out of the mainstream of Ameri- 
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= life. It is shameful, but is all too 
rue. 

If experience teaches us anything, 
Mr. Chairman, it should teach us that 
today the law of the land with regard 
to voting rights is being disregarded, 
evaded, and violated. At every turn 
the Negro is being denied the vote, be- 
cause the laws we have thus far passed 
hedge and sidestep and allow for differ- 
ences of interpretation, and for delay. 
We need a new law, a strong law, one 
which will close the legal gaps through 
which the right of the Negro to vote now 
seeps away. Once the Negro has the 
franchise and does not fear violent re- 
prisal, he will be able to step into the 
voting booth and choose men for public 
office who will count it an honor and a 
privilege to see that the basic rights of 
all citizens are fostered and protected. 

This Congress has a duty, Mr. Chair- 
man, to give to the Nation what it has 
promised three times in recent years and 
yet has failed to provide. Three civil 
rights bills have passed this body; but 
they were amended bills, watered-down 
bills, bills that were good as far as they 
went, but which did not go far enough. 

H.R. 6400, as presented by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, is a bill which 
goes all the way. It has no loopholes, 
no hidden escape clauses to abet what 
the Judiciary Committee in its report 
called the “ingenuity and dedication of 
those determined to circumvent the 
guarantees of the 15th amendment.” It 
will do just what it is intended to do—to 
utterly negate any further efforts on the 
part of anyone to deny under color of 
law the right of a citizen to vote. 

Let there be no doubt even for a mo- 
ment that the previous civil rights acts 
have been almost totally ineffective in 
securing to all citizens the right to vote. 

In Alabama today, only 19.4 percent 
of the eligible voters go to the polls. This 
represents an increase of only 5.2 per- 
cent since 1958. In Mississippi, 6.4 per- 
cent of the voting age Negroes were reg- 
istered in 1964, compared with 4.4 per- 
cent in 1954. In Louisiana, 11 years have 
shown an increase in the percentage of 
eligible Negroes voting from 31.7 per- 
cent to a mere 31.8 percent. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is time for the Congress to ruth- 
lessly eliminate this inequity perpe- 
trated by the forces of bigotry but car- 
ried out, for the most part, under color 
of law. 

H.R. 6400, if passed by this House with- 
out watering-down amendments which 
no doubt will be introduced by some of 
my colleagues, will cancel the debt this 
Congress owes to the Nation in the field 
of civil rights legislation. It will repre- 
sent our commitment to the mandate 
given us by the electorate. 

Let us consider what this admirable 
bill will do for the Nation. Section 10 
will eliminate the obnoxious poll tax, long 
recognized by everyone to be a segrega- 
tionist tool used to keep the Negro citi- 
zen from voting. The poll tax has never 
served any other function. No one in 
this Chamber will seriously defend it as 
a revenue measure. No one can serious- 
ly justify as a voting qualification the 
possession of, and willingness to part 
with, $1.50 or $2. Mr. Chairman, it is 
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only the Negro, with a generally smaller 
income out of which to pay a poll tax, 
who is hurt by this tactic. 

The constitutionality of section 10 has 
been, and will again be, the victim of 
attacks from those among us who per- 
petually caution, “Go slow, beware, hold 
back!” I think we have held back too 
long. Who can doubt that the Congress 
has full authority under the equal pro- 
tection and due process clauses of the 
14th amendment, and the right-to-vote 
clause of the 15th amendment, to bar 
forever this weapon of racial prejudice? 
If the Constitution is to be upheld, Mr. 
Chairman, the poll tax must be elimi- 
nated entirely. 

My friends across the aisle will try to 
substitute a bill which provides that the 
Attorney General shall determine in in- 
dividual instances whether the poll tax 
has been used to deny voters’ rights. 
This provision which, my friends on the 
other side would foist upon us is not a 
substantive provision—it serves no func- 
tion other than to confuse and delay. 
Knowing what the poll tax is, one can be 
either for it or against it—hedging can 
only be interpreted as a shabby political 
attempt to curry favor on both sides. 
It is perfectly clear that the poll tax is 
intended to deny voters’ rights in every 
case, and that it must therefore be struck 
down. 

As we are all aware, one of the prime 
reasons for the failure of previous civil 
rights legislation to protect the fran- 
chise is that the laws left open the way 
for procedural, administrative, and judi- 
cial delay in finding that tests of various 
kinds were actually utilized to keep Negro 
citizens from voting. H.R. 6400 has the 
effect of cutting through redtape and 
delay and getting right to the heart of 
the matter. 

The automatic triggering device pro- 
vided for in the bill would prohibit the 
use of so-called literacy and other tests 
upon a finding by the Director of the 
Census Bureau that less than 50 percent 
of the potential voters were not regis- 
tered or did not vote in November 1964. 
It is, of course, recognized that these 
devices are widely used in certain re- 
gions. to deny the vote under color of law 
to Negro citizens. They are merely an- 
other form of harassment. Under H.R. 
6400, 20 citizens who feel they have been 
discriminated against in violation of the 
15th amendment can file written com- 
plaints with the Attorney General who 
will then provide for the appointment of 
Federal examiners and observers to reg- 
ister qualified voters and supervise the 
holding of elections. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is also permitted to act without such 
complaints if he has reason to believe the 
15th amendment is being violated. 

Mr. Chairman, opponents of the auto- 
matic triggering device claim it presumes 
the guilt of a State or county to which 
the formula applies. But, I submit that 
if 50 percent of an area’s eligible voters 
are not registered, past experience must 
lead us to believe that something is rot- 
ten in Denmark. Under such circum- 
stances, I think presumption of guilt is 
not unfair. We are not enacting laws in 
a vacuum, but to meet specific problems. 
The realities of life can only teach us 
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that the burden of proof of nondiscrimi- 
nation must rest with the political entity 
in these cases. No other solution is fair 
and equitable to the potentially disfran- 
chised voters. 

The suggestion in the substitute bill 
that literacy and other tests be prohibted 
only after the Attorney General receives 
25 valid complaints or after a lengthy 
proceeding reveals a “presumption of pat- 
tern or practice of voter discrimination,” 
will be of no value whatsoever. These 
proceedings, to be conducted under the 
substitute bill by Federal examiners who 
by law are residents of the State in- 
volved, would lead to abuses so obvious 
and so confirmed in past experience that 
they need not be further detailed. The 
Attorney General must be free to act of 
his own accord if disenfranchised 
Negroes are prevented, as they usually 
are, by harassment and intimidation, 
from coming forward with complaints. 
Lengthy proceedings to certify to the 
obvious must be avoided. The fact is that 
the substitute amendment again writes 
into law the very ills we are trying to 
eliminate. 

The opposition to H.R. 6400 is trying 
hard to weaken this bill with useless pro- 
cedural encumbrances. Examples of 
these encumbrances are rife throughout 
the substitute bill. The philosophy of my 
friends across the aisle seems to be that 
voting rights abuses somehow will correct 
themselves, that time heals all wounds, 
that the States and counties who violate 
the Constitution under color of law must 
be permitted to continue to do so because 
of the mythical doctrine of States rights. 

Iam not such a Pollyanna as to believe 
this and neither are most of my col- 
leagues in the House. The country is not 
in a Pollyanna mood. We have discov- 
ered from bitter experience that halfway 
measures are not enough. 

The Constitution must be upheld, Mr. 
Chairman, and it can only be upheld by 
the passage of strong legislation directed 
at the heart of the problem. I deplore 
the attempts of some gentlemen to once 
again pussyfoot around the issue, to offer 
decoy legislation with high-sounding 
phrases, but with specious solutions to 
the problems which face us. 

This Congress may well go down in 
history as the one which guaranteed to 
all Americans, regardless of race, the 
right to vote. That is a simple and a 
noble ambition, one which can be 
achieved by the passage of H.R. 6400, 
without the crippling amendments which 
will be offered to nullify its beneficial 
effects. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN.] 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
State is one of the six States that would 
be automatically brought within the pro- 
visions of the pending bill, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the State legislature 
has repealed all restrictive laws held by 
the Federal Courts to be unconstitu- 
tional, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the Federal Courts in the area have is- 
sued and are enforcing orders directing 
the registrars to register every applicant, 
even to the point of helping them to 
write their names. 
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Under this bill, because of pressures 
and a wave of publicity adverse to my 
area, the Congress is ignoring completely 
the fact that whatever you may object 
to in the way of voting in the Southern 
States is being corrected as fast as the 
Federal courts can issue orders and man- 
datory injunctions to the registrars not 
only to register but to assist in the regis- 
tration of all who come, followed up with 
a report directly to the Federal judge 
who issued the order. 

In this drive to meet the demands of 
the moment, overlooked is the fact that 
this unheard of power is given to the 
Attorney General, whoever he may be, 
who throughout the years has been a 
political appointee. Overlooked is the 
fact that the power granted for what 
to them appears an end which justifies 
the means, will be granted for all time, 
with performance subject to all the push 
and pull of national parties or partisan 
politics. Under this bill acts of one man, 
the politically appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral, are not even subject to review by 
the courts. One citizen could tie up an 
election and keep the outcome in the air 
for quite a while to come. 

Certainly the Constitution provides in 
the 15th amendment that neither the 
Federal Government nor any State shall 
deprive a citizen of his right to vote “on 
account of” his race or color. That is 
acknowledged, though there is reason to 
believe this meant privilege. But it was 
not then intended to strike down the 
necessity for qualification standards, 
necessary if we are to have a responsible 
government. 

The 15th amendment must be read in 
conjunction with the first article of the 
Constitution which authorizes the indi- 
vidual States to decide the qualifications 
of voters in both Federal and State elec- 
tions, subject only to the proviso that 
whoever is deemed qualified to vote for 
“the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature” is automatically qualified to 
vote in Federal elections. 

Mr, Chairman, this Congress and the 
Federal courts, after the Civil War, failed 
to recognize that to have stable govern- 
ment you had to have stable officials who, 
in turn, were dependent upon a stable 
electorate. Government by public 
clamor was the order of the day. Finally 
it was seen that the South would never 
recover unless the States were permitted 
to again have the right to fix the quali- 
fications for voting. Thus the Federal 
courts and the Congress went along with 
the Southern States in their efforts to 
limit the franchise to those who were 
stable and would maintain government 
on such basis as would enable the pov- 
erty stricken States to recover economi- 


It has been a long, hard struggle; but 
despite its abject poverty following the 
war the South has made a remarkable re- 
covery. During this long period the area 
has spent a far larger percentage of its 
total income on education and, with time, 
on education of the Negro, than any 
other section of the Nation. This is true 
particularly of the last 20 or 25 years. 
Throughout my State and in many 
others in the South, the Negro schools 
in many instances are better than the 
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white schools; they compare most favor- 
ably with those in the District of Co- 
lumbia and, from reading the press, are 
better than many of the cities of the 
Nation. 

I am proud to say that the Mississippi 
Valley State College Choir of Itta Bena, 
Miss., will have a concert at the Metro- 
politan Baptist Church here in Washing- 
ton tomorrow night. It is a fine Negro 
college. 

Incidentally, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express to the member- 
ship, and particularly to my colleagues 
on the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, my 
appreciation for your support in provid- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars to drain 
the campus of this fine school. These 
funds were not in the budget, and the 
work was badly needed. 

Beginning some years ago the Federal 
courts and the National Congress began 
once again to demand that the laws 
which had been held perfectly valid for 
many years should be stricken down. 
Step by step these laws have been set 
aside, culminating in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. The situation which had exist- 
ed with the approval of the Federal Gov- 
ernment changed greatly. A period of 
adjustment was to be expected. It has 
not been an easy period, particularly 
with outside groups agitating and press- 
ing, creating disturbances not only in my 
State but elsewhere. Unfortunately, we 
have had a number of most regrettable 
incidents; we have had a number of seri- 
ous crimes which cannot be condoned. 
We regret each of these, not only because 
they are tragic; but the perpetrators 
played right into the hands of those who 
would cause trouble for the people of my 
State, both white and Negro. I cannot 
help but add, however, that the total 
number over a 5-year period are fewer 
than happen here in Washington on two 
week ends. 

In this connection I want to say that 
having served more than 8½ years as 
district attorney of the 17th district, 
five counties in north-central Mississippi 
and having served in the Congress, I am 
proud of my relationship with all the 
people of my area. Anyone who cares to 
can check the statutes which were writ- 
ten by our legislature to protect all peo- 
ple from indignities and threats. They 
might read section 2416 of the Mississippi 
code. When I was district attorney this 
was enforced without fear or favor. If 
interested, the Members might check the 
case appearing in volume 179 of the Mis- 
sissippi Reports, page 814, a case in 
which I was the district attorney, prose- 
cuted not because of race or in spite of 
race but because the facts were such as 
to warrant this trial which, of course, is 
never mentioned by a partisan press. 

I wish there were some way to get 
my colleagues here and the people gen- 
erally to realize that whatever power you 
may surrender to a politically appointed 
Attorney General under the stress of the 
moment, leading to all sorts of trouble 
for you and the Nation in the future, 
will have less ill effect in my section than 
any other, for different from any other 
section is the fact that the people of my 
State, both white and Negro, know and 
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respect each other and, except for a 
limited number who have identification 
with agitation groups, get along in peace 
and harmony and will continue to do so. 
It is my belief that all these outside 
efforts will add to the increasing de- 
velopment of my beloved State, Missis- 
sippi. 

Many of my friends express to me their 
sorrow at what the present trend of 
events will bring to my State. Mr. 
Chairman, to surrender all our power to 
any central government is dangerous. 
That has been true since the beginning of 
time. That is the mistake which, unfor- 
tunately, the people and the press tend to 
make; but I assure you our section will 
suffer less under it than any other you 
can name, because we will work together 
despite the incidents which are played up 
in the press, the radio, and on television. 
Such incidents are few, are hard to find, 
and in most cases are arranged by out- 
siders. 

Mr. Chairman, I close by saying that 
surely this Congress, before it would 
grant this tremendous amount of power 
to anyone to control political elections— 
and that is what can be done under this 
bill—would at least review the court deci- 
sions which clearly show that as of now 
the courts are carrying out the very 
things you seek to do in this legislation, 
even to the point of requiring registrars 
to help applicants write their names. 
Should you go any further in making 
the privilege of voting into a right? If 
on the other hand this act becomes the 
law, such an individual’s vote becomes 
the pawn of a politically appointed At- 
torney General, subject to being cast and 
counted at the whim of a Federal offi- 
cial. Tell me how much this differs from 
the Soviet system. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, it 
is doubtful that any proposal has ever 
gone further beyond constitutional 
limitations and safeguards than the so- 
called voting rights bill. The Federal 
Constitution clearly vests in the States 
absolute authority to determine and 
stipulate voter qualifications. The 
power of the States to establish voting 
qualifications should not be trampled 
asunder. You are taking a dangerous 
step that some day will rise to haunt 
the people of every State in this Union. 

Laws governing every segment of the 
American society differ in every locality, 
every county, and every State. No two 
have identical laws on any specific sub- 
ject, including voting privileges, voting 
qualifications, or the method of holding 
elections. In some States the voting 
age begins at 21 years, in others at 18 
years. In some, one must have been 
a resident for a year, in others 2 years, 
and in others even less than a year. 
Many have intelligence tests and such 
are not confined to Southern States. It 
is this lack of conformity that has made 
the United States a great country—so 
strong and wonderful. Yet the Federal 
Government in its gradual and now near 
complete usurpation of State authority 
and State function has rapidly moved 
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our country toward a status of absolute 
conformity. 

The Federal Constitution does give 
Congress the right to enact laws for- 
bidding discrimination at the ballot box 
because of race. But this authority does 
not extend to Congress the power to 
strike down qualifications for voting such 
as age, residence, and intelligence tests. 

The voting issue and some events at- 
tendant thereto have fired up a wave of 
emotional hysteria. This same wave of 
hysteria is solely responsible for the 
birth of the President’s unwise, uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous proposal. It 
is no exaggeration that this bill will lead 
to the end of local self-government and 
absolute Federal dictation. Similar hys- 
teria has swept the pillars of freedom 
from under many free nations of this 
world. This bill is a clear and complete 
surrender to mobocracy. 

It was a part of the effort to satisfy 
this hysteria that the President’s address 
was staged for a televised night session. 
If Cecil B. DeMille, the old Hollywood 
producer of mammoth extravaganzas, 
had been alive he could not have done a 
better job of staging the big show. 

This bill is not needed. There is al- 
ready quite enough Federal authority 
and law to guarantee the right to vote. 
Let us take a look at existing law. 

In addition to the 14th and 15th 
amendments, which forbid any State to 
deny citizens the right to vote, there are 
on the statute books seven separate laws 
guaranteeing the right to vote. These 
laws are as follows: 

First, 42 U.S.C. 1983—Any citizen may 
sue any election official for damages who 
denies him the right to vote. 

Second, 42 U.S.C. 1971—Any citizen 
who alleges he is wrongfully denied the 
right to vote may sue in a Federal court 
without a jury to prevent the denial of 
that right. 

Third, 18 U.S.C. 242—Any election offi- 
cial who denies any qualified voter his 
right to register and vote under color of 
law is punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Fourth, 18 U.S.C. 241—Any election of- 
ficial who conspires with another to deny 
any citizen the right to vote is subject to 
a fine of $5,000, or imprisonment for 10 
years, or both. 

Fifth, 42 U.S.C. 1993—The Attorney 
General may sue in the Federal courts 
for an injunction at any time any person 
is engaged or there are reasonable 
grounds to believe he is about to engage 
in any act designed to deprive any per- 
son of his right to vote. 

Sixth, 42 U.S.C. 1971—The 1964 Civil 
Rights Act provides that all voting cases 
be expedited; that if less than 15 percent 
of a race is registered, Federal referees be 
appointed; and that everyone with a 6th 
grade education is presumed literate. 

Seventh, if a Federal judge finds a pat- 
tern of racial discrimination pursuant to 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act he may appoint 
Federal referees. 

Recently a noted political observer 
wrote an article about the newest pro- 
posed Voting Rights Act entitled, “The 
Constitution—It’s Gone,” that declara- 
tion being a quotation from a generation 
ago when it was expressed by Associate 
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Justice James C. McReynolds of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Maybe he was 
slightly ahead of the times, but only 
slightly. With respect to the doctrine of 
States rights so carefully and artfully 
written into the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution is indeed gone. 

For example it is tragically humorous 
to recall the soothing assurances given 
the American people right here in this 
Chamber that Federal aid does not mean 
Federal control, when some of us ex- 
pounded that theory. But what do we 
read in the press these days? Executive 
agencies are forthrightly telling the 
States they must desegregate public 
schools in accordance with specifications 
sent down from Washington or be pun- 
ished by the withholding of Federal 
funds. 

Thus that part of the Constitution 
which states: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people,” is gone. Gone, I repeat. 

The States have reached the end of 
the road. Maybe they can hang on but 
maybe they will be shoved off completely. 
For a good 30 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been grabbing more and more 
power and taking over the responsibili- 
ties and rights hitherto reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Washington dictates public school ad- 
ministration. 

Washington openly coerces calculated 
race mixing. Racial balance, they like 
to call it. 

Washington tells businessmen who to 
hire and how much to pay them. 

Restaurants and hotels are told who 
their guests may be. 

And so on. The States have become 
mere administrative arms of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

State legislatures no longer set policy 
for their internal affairs in the areas of 
schools, highways, and welfare. Soon 
they will be deprived of their last sig- 
nificant vestige of sovereignty—the right 
to lay down qualifications for participa- 
tion in the governmental process—voter 
qualifications, even though the Consti- 
tution specifically grants this right to 
the States. 

It is doubtful that any of the many 
radical proposals we have witnessed in 
recent years could have gone further 
beyond constitutional limitations and 
safeguards than this so-called Voting 
Rights Act. Prior to its inception the 
most shattering blow to fall was the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which, among other 
things, tightened the Federal purse 
strings around the throats of the States. 
But compared to the long-term implica- 
tions of the Voting Rights Act, the civil 
rights act seems mild. 

In total disregard of the constitution- 
al provision which specifically vests in 
the States authority to determine voter 
qualifications and to stipulate criteria, 
the Voting Rights Act contemplates the 
abolition of all literacy tests and the use 
of Federal examiners to sign up the 
hordes of unqualified or apathetic voters. 

There is an interesting side issue here, 
more philosophical than legal. This is, 
how far should a free government go to 
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stimulate people to vote? In other 
words, suppose you have a large, or 
small, group of citizens who fail to meet 
registration requirements for any rea- 
son or who simply do not choose to vote? 
Is it sound government to herd them to 
the polls and intimidate them to vote? 

When the last Negro and white voter 
who up until now has been unable to 
pass a simple literacy test or who up 
until now has had no interest in vot- 
ing—when the last of these is gotten to 
the polls and cast a ballot, will this be 
a better country for it? Will we have 
more freedom? More unity? More 
strength? 

This frantic, fanatical drive to arti- 
ficially stimulate people to vote may some 
day result in columns of people being 
marched to the polls on election day. 
One thinks of Russia where upward of 
99 percent of the adult population goes 
to the polling places every election day. 
Does that kind of election participation 
generate democracy? Obviously not. 

The essence of this proposal—the Vot- 
ing Rights Act—is its strike at literacy 
tests in the several Southern States with 
large numbers of unqualified and 
apathetic voters. It is not incidental 
that the great majority of these un- 
qualified and apathetic voters are of the 
Negro race although many whites fall 
in these categories as well. 

The forces at work on our society today 
are determined to hand over the several 
Southern States—their governments, at 
least—as a prize to the Negro race. 

A black South. That is the goal of the 
misnamed civil rights movement. It is 
not so much a movement as it is an 
attack on free, representative govern- 


ment. Unwilling to comply with due 
process, they seek to change the 
processes, 


The Voting Rights Act proposal, my 
friend, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Tuck] has said, is far more punitive than 
were Grant’s terms handed to Lee at 
Appomatox. 

Each officer and man— 


Grant decreed— 
will be allowed to return to their homes not 
to be disturbed by U.S. authority so long 
as they observe their parole and the laws 
in force where they reside. 


Grant had more respect for the laws 
in force in the belligerent, prostrate 
South than do the spokesmen for the 
U.S. Government today. 

The term, “laws in force where they 
reside” is a memorable one. Soon it may 
be a forgotten one so far as our country 
is concerned, The Federal Government, 
as represented by the Attorney General 
and other voices of the administration, 
has no respect for the “laws in force 
where they reside” when such laws find 
disfavor with the civil rights agitators. 
The time may be approaching when a 
State or local community will be unable 
to enforce any law more stringent than a 
jay-walking violation and even then 
there will be cries of “police brutality” if 
the offender is a Negro. I am speaking 
now of the North as well as the South. 

The Voting Rights Act will become law 
in something like its present form. I 
have no illusions regarding the power 
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structure of the Congress today. But I 
only want to warn that, although aimed 
at the South, its potential effects point 
in every direction. It will not be the 
first time for a such to boomerang. The 
learning process is a slow one. 

The Voting Rights Act has at least one 
built-in boomerang. Granted today it 
will affect only a few Southern States— 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi; South Carolina, and Virginia. To- 
morrow it may affect several Northern 
States, or all the States, for it effectively 
nullifies the constitutional right of States 
to qualify voters. 

In New York State they have a literacy 
test. In New York City this test disqual- 
ifies large numbers of Spanish-speaking 
Puerto Ricans, It so happens that in the 
1964 election more than 50 percent of 
the adult eligible New Yorkers voted. 
But if that percentage should fall under 
50 percent in any future election, the 
Federal examiners would be compelled 
under this legislation to purge that great 
metropolis of its racial discrimination. 

In the 1964 election only 38.4 percent 
of the eligible residents of the District 
of Columbia voted. Only 42.6 percent 
were registered although the entire city 
was subjected to what was perhaps the 
most intensive voter registration drive 
ever undertaken in any city, anywhere. 
In the District there is no literacy test. 
A person only has to show that he is 21 
and a resident. If the District had a 
literacy test, this bill would require local 
officials to prove they did not practice 
racial discrimination. This would be 
rather ludicrous, as anyone who knows 
the District would agree. 

The whole assumption of the voting 
rights bill is that literacy tests plus low 
voter turnout equals racial discrimina- 
tion. I dispute this assumption and of- 
fer the records of the District of Colum- 
bia in support of such. 

I see no rational connection between 
the fact that less than 50 percent of the 
voters of a State or political unit cast 
their ballots in a particular election and 
the literacy test. 

Many factors enter into voting and 
the failure to vote. Americans tradi- 
tionally exercise the right not to vote, to 
“go fishing,” to express their dissatis- 
faction with the candidates offered. 
Sometimes they stay at home out of 
overconfidence in their candidate’s vic- 
tory. Sometimes they forget to go to 
ben polls or just do not want to take the 

e. 

During the Attorney General’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it was observed that one county 
in Maine fell under the 50 percent rule. 
He said: 

A snow storm could have kept the voters 
away from the polls. 


And so it might have. But under the 
proposed law it would have been pre- 
sumed that racial discrimination was 
involved and the officials of Maine would 
have been obliged to prove their inno- 
cence. 

Many factors keep voters away from 
the polls, and maybe these are not traits 
of good citizenship, but they are charac- 
teristics of freedom. 
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Voting statistics strongly indicate that 
considerations other than race enter 
into low voter participation in any given 
election. They indicate strongly that 
some individuals and some classes of in- 
dividuals do not choose to exercise their 
right to vote, and in so doing are, in fact, 
exercising their right not to vote. In 
Communist countries, as I have men- 
tioned, they do not have the right not to 
vote. 

Citizens should have the right to vote. 
They should feel a duty and responsi- 
bility to vote. They should be persuaded 
and urged to vote. But they should not 
be intimidated to vote. And that is the 
practical potential effect of this proposed 
law. It would intimidate people to vote. 
Vote, or else you will be hounded to death 
by Federal examiners and referees. 

Everyone recognizes that you have the 
votes to pass this bill or something com- 
parable. We have reached a time when 
any bill in the name of civil rights passes 
overwhelmingly. A wave of hysteria has 
moved every such bill through this Con- 
gress. 

The usual wave of hysteria is prevalent 
now and the usual heavy pressures are 
being applied. The result is inevitable. 

When all has been finished and quiet 
again returns to Capitol Hill there will 
be a pompous ceremony at the White 
House. Various Members will scramble 
for position around the President’s desk. 
Cameras will be in place. This merry 
scene will be concluded with the handing 
out of souvenir pens. 

Thereafter you may then return home 
and tell your folks how you have again 
put that “bad old South” in its place. 

Yes, you have the votes. But the day 
will come when you will regret the man- 
ner in which you have used them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation we have under consideration to- 
day has been conceived in a highly emo- 
tional atmosphere of stress and strain, 
and in contravention of time-honored 
constitutional principles. The proposal 
is of a most incredible nature. 

It is the right, if not indeed the duty, 
of every qualified person to vote, but the 
right to vote is not absolute and the 
States under our system of government 
have the exclusive power to fix and de- 
termine qualifications. 

The Federal Government has no power 
to bestow upon any person the right to 
vote in any State. All that the Federal 
Government can do under our Consti- 
tution is to exercise its powers under the 
15th amendment to guarantee that—“the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States, or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 

H.R. 6400 reaches a crest in the flood 
of Federal intrusions into matters consti- 
tutionally reserved to the States. This 
bill plumbs the depths of constitutional 
and legislative irresponsibility. The bill 
is offered in the name of morality, with 
the asserted purpose of assuring the right 
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to vote, without discrimination because 
of race or color. But its enactment would 
immorally undermine other constitu- 
tional guarantees, which repose all power 
to establish voting qualifications in the 
States and which reserve to the States 
and the people all powers not delegated 
to the Federal Government. I shall re- 
view some of its most objectionable fea- 
tures. 

One of the most iniquitous provisions 
of H.R. 6400 is that which automatically 
suspends all literacy tests by retroactive 
application of a formula or trigger. 
Section 4 of the bill provides that in 
any State or political subdivision in 
which fewer than 50 percent of the per- 
sons of voting age were registered on 
November 1, 1964, or fewer than 50 per- 
cent of such persons voted in the presi- 
dential election of November 1964, the 
operation of any literacy test is auto- 
matically suspended. There is no re- 
quirement that discrimination be shown. 
The formula is apparently based on an 
inference that low voting and registra- 
tion statistics prove that any literacy 
test in use has been discriminatory in 
its requirements or its application. 

It is amazing that such an insupport- 
able proposition should be seriously ad- 
vanced. In the first place, the number 
of persons of voting age does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the number of per- 
sons eligible to vote. The latter figure 
is substantially affected by a number of 
neutral factors, such as mobility of resi- 
dents, length of residence requirements, 
ineligibility of locally stationed members 
of the Armed Forces, indifference, and 
the like. In the second place, as has 
been held, literacy tests are not per se 
illegal discouragements of the right to 
vote—Lassiter v. Northampton County 
Board of Elections, 360, U.S. 45. The 
literacy test in effect in Virginia, for ex- 
ample, comprises an application to regis- 
ter in the following form: 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA ForM For APPLI- 

CATION To REGISTER To VOTE 


I hereby make application to be registered 
to vote. 


Place of birth: 


Place of residence: 


Place of residence for the 1 year next preced- 
pi (es ee ee ee ee ee 
QOCHDA ROR: | gen oR atin an Sie Se pe 
Occupation for the 1 year next preced- 
bY ea ARIEL ESHER < sulle NOEL per teen nt Satie eA 
Have you ever voted? 
If you have ever voted, give State, county 
(or city), and precinct where you last 
voted: 


Applicant 


It is difficult to understand how any 
fairminded person can consider this a 
literacy test, although it does appear that 
there are those who advocate the right 
to vote, irrespective of a persons’ ability 
to write his name or to read one word 
of English. 

Even more disturbing is the arbitrary 
and indiscriminate impact of the for- 
mula. Under the bill, the automatic sus- 
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pension of literacy tests will be effected 
in Alabama, Alaska, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia; 
34 counties of North Carolina, and 1 
county of Arizona. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, as proponent of the measures, pas 
offered no evidence of any 

tion in Virginia and, in fact, the US. 
Civil Rights Commission in its 1961 re- 
port on voting found that there has been 
no voting discrimination because of race 
or color in Virginia. The total unrelia- 
bility of the formula as a basis for in- 
ferring discriminatory use of literacy 
tests is demonstrated by the fact that the 
formula reaches Virginia in which no 
voting discrimination exists, and also 
reaches Alaska, which was not even a 
part of the Confederacy and has not been 
accused of discriminating. 

On the other hand, States and politi- 
cal subdivisions meeting the 50-percent 
test are immune from automatic suspen- 
sion of their literacy tests. Apparently 
the inference is that in the presence of 
50-percent-or-better registration and 
voting, literacy tests are not instruments 
of discrimination. The bill is highly 
discriminatory in that it preserves to 
some States such as New York the right 
to use literacy tests while denying the 
right to other States, such as Virginia, 
even though there is no proof that Vir- 
ginia has resorted to these tests or any 
other to deprive persons of their consti- 
tutional rights. On the contrary, as 
above pointed out, there has been no sug- 
gestion of voter discrimination in Vir- 
ginia; yet the Attorney General and this 
administration, disregarding the facts, 
would require Virginia to prostrate it- 
self before a three-judge Federal court 
in a foreign jurisdiction and establish its 
innocence of discrimination, 

In any event, it is difficult to see why 
it should make a difference to one’s right 
to vote whether 60 percent or only 40 
percent of one’s neighbors voted in 1964, 
and this is especially true when we take 
into consideration factors hereinabove 
pointed out, as well as the fact that some 
States, such as Virginia, do not elect 
their State and local officers in presi- 
dential election years. 

It seems clear that this ill-conceived 
formula can only have been arrived at 
by first determining that literacy tests of 
certain Southern States should be sus- 
pended and then coming up with a 
mathematical ratio that would accom- 
plish this, with the greatest appearance 
of objectivity. I agree with the con- 
clusion of the editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 22, 1965: 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only vio- 
lates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution but buries the real moral ques- 
tion in sophistry. 


Equally objectionable from the con- 
stitutional viewpoint are the provisions 
of H.R. 6400 which enable the Attorney 
General to procure the appointment of 
Federal examiners or inspectors for any 
State or political subdivision to which 
the formula applies. This seems to me 
to be a peculiarly punitive proposal. 
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There is no possible justification for 
permitting Federal personnel to overrun 
areas of a State or subdivision as intimi- 
dating symbols of Federal power, as the 
bill would permit. 

In a startling reversal of the normal 
presumption that one is innocent until 
proven guilty, the measure requires 
States and subdivisions to which the 
formula applies to prove their innocence 
if they wish to be exempted. To do this 
the State or subdivision must convince 
a court in Washington, D.C., that it has 
not, in the past 5 years, used its literacy 
test to deny the right to vote on account 
of race or color. To require State and 
local officials to go to Washington is a 
further unnecessary and unwarranted 
inconvenience and humiliation to which 
this bill subjects State and local gov- 
ernments. What is more, it may seri- 
ously prejudice them in the preparation 
and presentation of their proof. No 
valid reason exists for bypassing Federal 
judges in the local districts to which 
such cases would normally go, except 
that it is intended as a studied insult to 
these honorable judges and the people 
over whom they preside. Finally, no pro- 
vision is made whereunder a political 
subdivision, however spotless its record, 
can become exempt from the venom of 
this bill if it is within a State to which 
the formula applies. Thus a county of 
Virginia, even if 100 percent of its per- 
sons of voting age are registered and 
vote, could not apply for exemption. 
Such a political subdivision under this 
act is triggered by a spurious formula 
into guilt, and no forum is provided for 
it to establish its innocence and excul- 
pate itself from the provisions of this 
horrendous proposal. 

Section 5 of the bill requires States and 
subdivisions to which the formula ap- 
plies to obtain the consent of the Federal 
court in Washington or of the Attorney 
General for the operation of any voting 
rules or standards differing from those 
in effect on November 1, 1964. This 
would apply to the substitution of ma- 
chines for paper ballots or to the estab- 
lishment of a new voting precinct. It 
would give the Washington court or the 
Attorney General arbitrary power to nul- 
lify legal action by the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the people of the State or 
subdivision. The retroactive effect of 
this provision would alone be enough to 
condemn it. Together with the author- 
izations in the bill for the appointment 
of Federal election examiners, it places 
State and local governments in virtual 
receivership to the Attorney General with 
respect to voting. 

Section 10 of the reported bill would 
outlaw the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax as a condition of voting. 
This is proposed on some obscure theory 
that poll taxes discriminate against some 
voters on account of race or color. The 
proposal was inserted in the bill in the 
absence of any evidence that where the 
poll tax exists it is being abused. 

When the 87th Congress proposed the 
measure which, on ratification, became 
the 24th amendment, striking down the 
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use of poll taxes in Federal elections, it 
obviously deemed it necessary to resort 
to the amendment route, even while 
limiting the impact of the prohibition to 
Federal elections. Now it is proposed to 
resort to a mere statute to affect an even 
more sensitively State-related area. 
Evidently some former advocates of the 
constitutional amendment approach 
have since then reversed their constitu- 
tional principles. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that if an amendment was essen- 
tial in that instance, it is all the more 
indispensable when the object is to affect 
the conduct of State, as distinguished 
from Federal, elections. In short, I be- 
lieve that this proposal, if enacted, 
would be constitutionally indefensible. 

The question is pertinent: Are we 
headed into a political dictatorship de- 
termined to abolish or radically change 
our system of government which is sup- 
posed to be obedient to a written Con- 
stitution? 

The proposed legislation has as its 
cornerstone and premise the complete 
violation of the section which clearly 
lodges with the States the power to fix 
qualifications for voting. Furthermore, 
it is in total disregard of article X of the 
Bill of Rights. 

One person can trump up some charge 
of discrimination and hold up the count- 
ing of votes and keep in doubt the result 
of an election until it has been brought 
to a Federal court. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more fantastic or outrageous 
proposition, or one which so flagrantly 
tramples upon the rights of the sovereign 
States to operate and control their elec- 
tion machinery. 

A horde of examiners could swarm over 
a community, order registrations, collect 
poll taxes, and perform unheard of acts 
totally foreign to our system and never 
contemplated under the Constitution. In 
addition, the appointment of Federal ob- 
servers at the behest of the Attorney 
General of the United States is author- 
ized for the nebulous purpose of observ- 
ing elections in any political subdivision 
in which a Federal examiner has been 
appointed. One wonders to what length 
the Federal Government will go in its 
zeal to punish certain sections of our 
country. This proposal is local in ap- 
plication, although general in scope. If 
enacted, it is also ex post facto in that it 
applies to acts committed or omitted in 
the past. 

I cannot conceive of a more insensate 
and reprehensible proposal. This un- 
warranted slur and smirch upon the fair 
name of Virginia and other proud States, 
as well as their political subdivisions, will 
be resented, as it ought to be, by the 
lovers of justice and constitutional lib- 
erty wherever they may be. 

Let me make it crystal clear. I am 
opposed to all so-called voting legisla- 
tion at the Federal level, for it is repug- 
nant to the Constitution and to the con- 
cept of good government in America. 
However, if we are to have legislation of 
this nature, the bill H.R. 7896 [Mr. Mc- 
Cuttocs] is far preferable to the bill 
H.R. 6400 [Mr. CELLER]. 
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Among the important differences in 
the two bills are the following: 

First. The Celler bill is clearly dis- 
criminatory in that it applies only to a 
few sections of the country. 

The McCulloch bill applies to the en- 
tire Nation, North and South, and wher- 
ever racial discrimination in registering 
or voting exists. 

Second. The Celler bill attempts to 
outlaw by statute all taxes, including the 
poll tax, as a voting requirement in State 
and local elections. 

The McCulloch bill recognizes that 
such a thing cannot be accomplished by 
statute, but only by constitutional 
amendment. 

Third. The Celler bill outlaws literacy 
tests of any kind in the States and lo- 
calities covered by it. 

The McCulloch bill provides that a 
sixth-grade education raises a presump- 
tion of literacy, and those with less than 
a sixth-grade education may also regis- 
ter if they establish their ability to meet 
the State’s literacy requirements. 

Fourth. Under the terms of the Celler 
bill, any State or locality affected can 
make no change in the election laws or 
voting procedures unless approved by 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

The McCulloch bill contains no such 
provision. 

The McCulloch bill is relatively mod- 
erate in comparison to the Celler bill and 
drafted more in harmony with constitu- 
tional principles. If we are to have any 
Federal legislation on the subject of vot- 
ing rights, the McCulloch bill is far more 
preferable than the Celler bill, although 
I am opposed to both. A vote against 
the McCulloch substitute will in effect be 
a vote for the Celler bill. 

Thus I hope that every Member op- 
posed to these so-called voting rights 
bills will vote for the McCulloch sub- 
stitute. It is easy to say to our constit- 
uents back home that we voted against 
all legislation along this line, but the 
plain, unvarnished truth is that, if you 
vote against the McCulloch substitute, 
you are voting to foist upon your constit- 
uents and upon the people of America 
this legislation and unconstitutional 
monstrosity known as the Celler bill. 

It is unnecessary to comment exhaus- 
tively on the remaining provisions of the 
Celler bill. Enough has been indicated 
concerning its dubious foundation in law 
or logic. 

Although the legislation was requested 
and proposed on a so-called basic prin- 
ciple of morality, and is said to have as 
its purpose the enforcement of the 15th 
amendment of the Constitution, it ac- 
tually constitutes a flagrant violation not 
only of the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of our country as we 
have heretofore understood them, but of 
every code of morals practiced by the 
liberty-loving American people. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will not allow themselves to be driven by 
political expediency, or by the threats 
of unholy tyrants and synthetic Samsons, 
but will stand up like Americans ought 
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to for justice and liberty under our great 
Constitution. 

In no effort to be dramatic, but in every 
sense of the word to be serious, let me 
quote: 

God give us men, a time like this demands, 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 

ready hands, 
Men whom the lust for office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who have opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 
Men who can stand before demigods 

And dam their treacherous flattery with- 

out flinching, 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog in public duty 

And in private thinking, 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Their large professions and little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo, freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting justice 

sleeps, 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 170] 


Ayres Hanna Powell 
Bonner Harvey, Ind. Purcell 

w Holifield Scott 
Cabell Holland Smith, Calif. 
Clevenger Hosmer Teague, Calif. 
Dent Keogh Thomas 
Devine Landrum Thompson, Tex. 
Edwards, Calif. Leggett Toll 
Ellsworth Lindsay Utt 
Friedel Mailliard Wilson, Bob 
Giaimo May 
Green, Oreg Passman 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 


and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill H.R. 6400, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 398 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. CaLLaway] 5 minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, 
amidst the emotion, the arguments, 
the disagreements surrounding the con- 
sideration of this Voting Rights Act of 
1965, one fact has stood out to me as 
crystal clear: that the right of a quali- 
fied American voter must never be de- 
nied because of race or color. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is not the issue, as some would 
have us believe. Responsible men 
throughout the Nation, East, West, 
North, and South, cannot and do not take 
issue with this basic right. We are told 
that there have been delays or infrac- 
tions of this right. If this is correct, it 
is wrong; we cannot endorse it; we can- 
not condone it. I do not condone it. We 
have a duty to correct it. But in correct- 
ing what may be wrong, when must we 
create the wrongs embodied in H.R. 6400? 
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When this bill came before the House 
Judiciary Committee, I testified in op- 
position and stand here today to restate 
my objections to a bill that gives dan- 
gerous and unchecked powers to the At- 
torney General, a bill that bans poll tax 
by law rather than by constitutional 
amendment, a bill that forces States to 
come to Washington to pass their laws. 
There are other objections, many have 
been voiced by my colleagues; but in the 
interests of time, I will confine my re- 
marks to one overriding factor: that 
H.R. 6400 divides this Nation into two 
groups of States. 

Group 1 consists of States which “the 
Attorney Generai determines maintained 
on November 1, 1964, any test or device 
and with respect to which the Director 
of the Census determines that less than 
50 percent of the persons of voting age 
residing therein were registered on No- 
vember 1, 1964, or that less than 50 per- 
cent of such persons voted in the presi- 
dential election of November 1964.” 
Group 2 consists of all other States. 

Under this bill the second group of 
States may require a voter to read or 
write. The first group may not. The 
second group may require a voter to have 
a sixth-grade education or its equivalent. 
The first group may not. Group 2 may 
require a voter to have good moral char- 
acter. Group 1 may not. This bill would 
result in dividing our Nation into two 
different kinds of States, some with more 
rights than others. 

I do not speak at this time on the 
question of the merits of literacy tests 
or the tests of moral character, but only 
on the question as to whether it is right 
to have different sets of rules for differ- 
ent States. 

Obviously, there is no constitutional 
or moral basis for giving certain States 
more rights than others. The only claim 
of constitutionality lies in the conten- 
tion that the formula in H.R, 6400 is a 
reasonable way of separating the States 
that are discriminating because of race 
in violation of the 15th amendment, 
from those that are not. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is not a valid con- 
tention. 

The formula separates States where 
the 1964 presidential vote was more than 
50 percent of the persons of voting age 
from those States where the vote was less 
than 50 percent. The assumption is that 
a low percentage of voters must be due 
to the discrimination that is prohibited 
under the 15th amendment. 

But is this assumption true in fact? 
Or are there other factors—perhaps even 
more important factors—contributing to 
the low voter turnout in the Southern 
States? I say that there are. 

The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Registration and Voting in 
November 1963 discussed psychological 
and legal causes of a low voter turnout. 
Particularly significant to me is a para- 
graph on page 1 of the summary of this 
report as follows: 

The Commission strongly believes that 
effective two party competition in all areas 
of the Nation will build and maintain in- 
terest in public affairs and lead to greater 
voter participation. 
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In 1949, a Texas scholar, Dr. V. O. 
Key, former head of the political science 
departments of Johns Hopkins, Yale, 
and Harvard, noted: 

The low level of participation in south- 
ern voting can by no means be attributed 
entirely to Negro disfranchisement. Non- 
voting by Negroes does not alone produce 
the low turnout percentages; in most States 
in the South the rate of participation by 
whites falls far below the rates of the total 
voting population in two-party States. 


Mr. Chairman, here we have the key. 
Look at the seven States singled out by 
the Attorney General as the only com- 
plete States affected by the formula— 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Virginia, and Alas- 
ka. Of these States six are Southern 
States with a low voter turnout due 
primarily to the one party system. The 
seventh, Alaska, has a low turnout ap- 
parently because of the problems of cold 
weather and isolation of voters. We 
may not like the one party system of the 
South or the cold of Alaska, but these 
reasons for low voter turnout have noth- 
ing to do with the 15th amendment or 
racial discrimination. 

It is a well-known fact that Demo- 
cratic primary victories in the South 
have been “tantamount to election” and 
that in most instances Democratic pri- 
maries far outdraw the general elections 
that follow. For example, in the last 
‘Governors’ race in my own State of 
Georgia, the Democratic primary drew 
852,000 voters while the general election 
for that office drew only 312,000 in the 
same election. 

Similar figures for presidential elec- 
tions are of course not available, since 
they are not preceded by popular pri- 
maries. But there is ample evidence to 
show that a two-party system, with its 
consequence of many contested elections 
on the same ballot, brings out a much 
larger presidential vote. 

Let me quote again from the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Registration and 
Voting: 

When an election is expected to be close, 
the strong partisan is even more inclined to 
vote. 


I ask you, gentlemen, how many elec- 
tions are expected to be close in a State 
where 90 percent of all candidates run 
unopposed? The report goes on: 

A great ally in the long-range fight against 
apathy is politics itself—the two-party sys- 
tem. Effective two-party competition 
prompts political involvement, spurs interest 
in politics and campaigns, and strengthens a 
person’s feeling that his vote counts. We be- 
lieve that two-party competition is essential 
to build and maintain interest in public 
affairs, and consequently leads to greater 
voter participation. 


The President’s own Commission obvi- 
ously felt this point to be tremendously 
important—yet, it was apparently over- 
looked by the framers of H.R. 6400. 

Competition is the basis of active poli- 
tics. It is a truism to say that with more 
contested elections—more people vote. 
But in the Southern States affected by 
this bill, there were few contested elec- 
tions. In my own State of Georgia, at 
the time of the November 1964 presi- 
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dential election and on the same ballot 
with the presidential electors, 4 of 10 
congressional seats were uncontested; 32 
of 54 State senate seats were uncon- 
tested; 191 of 205 State house seats were 
uncontested, and 34 of 35 candidates for 
solicitor general were uncontested. 

There were uncontested State elections 
for 37 superior court judges, 2 public 
service commissioners, 3 supreme court 
justices, and 2 appellate justices. Thus 
you see in Georgia that in our congres- 
sional, general assembly and statewide 
races 305 out of 348 State elections were 
uncontested. 

Also on the ballots of the various 
counties were a total of more than 
1,000 local officials such as county com- 
missioners, city commissioners, mayors, 
clerks, ordinaries, and justices of the 
peace. While no figures are available to 
me at this time on the number of con- 
tested local races, I would estimate that 
there were no more than 25 of the more 
than 1,000 local elections. 

It does not take a strong imagination 
to see how many more voters would have 
presented themselves to the polls in No- 
vember 1964 if each of these thousands 
of posts were contested. 

Let me return for a moment to the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Registration and Voting Participation. 
Their study found that “it is no coinci- 
dence that the growth of the Republican 
Party in the South has impelled many 
more voters of both parties toward the 
polls.” 

This is true, but our Republican Party 
in Georgia is still weak. It is still strug- 
gling, but the progress of this struggling 
party has been remarkable. 

In the 1960 presidential elections, there 
were only four congressional Republican 
candidates and very few local Republi- 
can candidates. The total vote in Geor- 
gia in this election was 728,759. In 1964 
with the increase in the number of con- 
tests, both in congressional races and in 
local races, the total presidential vote 
rose to 1,139,352. An increase of 56 
percent. My own district increased its 
congressional vote turnout by 43 per- 
cent over 1960 when given a good two- 
party fight in which to vote. By 1968, 
with the growth of the Republican Party 
in Georgia, I have no doubt that the 
figure will rise above 50 percent of those 
of voting age. But of course, under this 
bill which is based only upon the Novem- 
ber 1964 election, Georgia would still be 
singled out as a State not having the 
right to determine its own voter quali- 
fication. 

Is this, then, the “justice” we seek to 
enforce through H.R. 6400? Do we seek 
to correct existing wrongs, or do we seek 
to punish a State for being the victim of 
a one-party system? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues to 
ponder this, and if there is any gentle- 
man here who feels that a one-party sys- 
tem contributes materially to a low voter 
turnout, I wish that he would rise and 
discuss it with me. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not know 
that what is on my mind is what the 
gentleman from Georgia had in his mind. 
I speak as one who represents over half 
a million people in a two-party State 
where 77 percent of the qualified voters 
voted in 1964 in the general election. I 
know that in Georgia among the white 
adults only 57.2 percent of the people 
voted in November 1964 and, of the non- 
white population of voting age, only 25 
percent voted. Would not the gentleman 
admit, in addition to the one-party his- 
tory of his State and other States of the 
South, that discrimination played a part 
in the production of these figures? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I appreciate the 
question of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. I would like to say, if there has 
been discrimination in the past in my 
own State of Georgia, I believe it has 
ended. In the last year we registered 
approximately 300,000 voters in the same 
proportion of white to nonwhite as we 
had in our general population. 

Let me say further to the gentleman, 
if there is any apathy among nonwhites, 
it can be well understood in a one-party 
State. The Democratic Party which has 
long controlled Georgia and all Southern 
States has historically made no effort to 
appeal to the nonwhite voter and, as a 
matter of fact, excluded them from office 
for years and excluded them from all 
participation in the Democratic Party. 
Even today in one of the States affected 
by this bill on the same ballot of the 
1964 election that this bill applies to 
under the heading of Democratic Party 
are the words “white supremacy.” Why 
should you expect Negroes to vote in a 
one-party State controlled by the Demo- 
crats when the Democrats have not al- 
lowed nonwhites to participate in their 
primaries? I think that is the reason. 
It is a matter of apathy. And I would 
be surprised if they did not react that 
way. With the beginning of a two-party 
system, this will end. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long felt that 
the formula chosen for H.R. 6400 was de- 
liberately chosen with target States in 
mind. I have discussed this among my 
fellow Members—both those who support 
the bill and those who oppose it—and 
have found not only that they agree, but 
that they do not hesitate to admit it. 

I am sure that with certain States in 
mind, any of us here today could have 
come up with a number of formulas to 
do the job. I have one here with me that 
adequately attacks the same States. I 
submit it not to be facetious, but to prove 
my point. That a formula can always 
be found to pick out the States that you 
want to get. Here is my formula: Let 
us select all States which have an aver- 
age altitude of 100 to 900 feet, an av- 
erage yearly temperature of 68° to 77°, at 
7 a.m., average humidity of 80 to 87 per- 
cent, and a coastline of 50 to 400 miles. 
With this formula we encompass all the 
Southern States attacked by H.R. 6400, 
but have the added advantage of in- 
cluding all of North Carolina and ex- 
cluding Alaska. 

Therefore, gentlemen, my closing plea 
is this: Do not attempt to end voting 
discrimination among the races by set- 
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ting up deliberate discrimination among 
the States. Do not support a bill that 
picks out one section in the country and 
treats it differently from all others. Re- 
member, as the President said, that those 
affected by this bill still have to live and 
work together. 

Think, gentlemen, what an opportu- 
nity lies before us. Think for a moment 
what the unanimous passage of an hon- 
est voting rights bill could do to solve 
racial tensions throughout the Nation. 

Therefore, let us not again divide our- 
selves on the issue, let us unite behind 
a bill that all responsible elements— 
North and South, Democrat and Repub- 
lican, white and Negro—can support. By 
doing this we will see all States and all 
races united and working together to 
forever end voting discrimination wher- 
ever it is found. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I reiterate the views that appear 
in the committee report on the subject 
of this legislation. I believe, I am con- 
vinced, that of the legislative alterna- 
tives that are available to us, H.R. 6400, 
the committee bill, is the more acceptable 
solution to a critical problem. I shall 
therefore support H.R. 6400 and shall op- 
pose any effort to vitiate or weaken its 
provisions. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CAHILL], who spoke this afternoon, has 
rightfully placed the question of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of suffrage in a 
historical perspective. A very basic con- 
stitutional principle is at stake. If we 
understand the principle our course 
should not be difficult to discern. 

In the first place we have to recognize 
that this debate this week does not stand 
alone in the history of this House. It is 
merely another chapter in a very long 
struggle for the achievement of consti- 
tutional guarantees for all Americans. 
This Chamber contains many historic 
echoes, of the great debates on this and 
on other subjects which have been heard 
here over the years. But, Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps among the saddest of all the 
echoes that could be found in this Cham- 
ber by some sensitive device would be the 
echoes of those soldiers of the Civil War 
who were quartered here during the di- 
visive struggle of a century ago, men mo- 
bilized to fight when words and patience 
and reason failed. 

So, we conduct this debate standing 
in a long shadow, the shadow of the 
blood that has been shed in this cause, 
of the lives that have been lost in this 
cause, of the constitutional amendments 
proposed by the Congress to the States— 
and I think particularly of the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution— 
and of civil rights bills passed by the 
House and enacted into law. 

We are working today on a job that 
has occupied this Nation for more than a 
century. I believe the fact that we have 
been working on it for more than a cen- 
tury should impress us. It has been a 
very prolonged struggle and it is time to 
bring it to a lawful and a proper con- 
clusion. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe we also have 
to be impressed by the fact that the 
strong thrust of history at every cli- 
mactic point in this struggle has been in 
the direction of progress toward the 
achievement of equality before the law 
for all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is clear that we 
believe on principle that all Americans 
should be equal before the law, then our 
course should be clear. 

There is no doubt that we need some 
legislative action in order to further 
reduce the injustices that we have in- 
herited from the past and have condoned 
in our own time. 

One of the interesting facets of his- 
tory is that in the States which sta- 
tistics show today are discriminating 
against voters on the basis of race or 
color, there were no property qualifica- 
tions for voting, there were no literacy 
tests, there were no devices to restrict 
the suffrage in those States between the 
year of 1860, just before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. In fact, in the same 
States which are identified by the sta- 
tistics made available by the Civil Rights 
Commission, such tests and devices for 
the purpose of discrimination have very 
largely been adopted since the year 1890, 
and the intent to discriminate by reason 
of race was never disguised or denied. 

If we agree on principle, let us apply 
it to this situation. 

I believe that a poll tax is archaic 
and wrong and should be abolished. The 
evidence which was presented to the 
Judiciary Committee indicated that the 
purpose of the poll tax is to discriminate 
racially. There have been many quota- 
tions from people largely responsible for 
the enactment of the poll tax in different 
States of the Union, which seem to prove 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons that 
I am impelled to support H.R. 6400 is 
because it abolishes the poll tax. 

Some people say, “Oh, why do we make 
such a fuss about the poll tax? Itisa 
small thing. It applies to only a few 
States and only to a few people in a few 
States. What is it all about?” 

Mr. Chairman, I say in America we 
do not measure out justice and equality 
with a coffee spoon. What is right and 
just for one person in America is right 
and just for all Americans. 

It must follow that it is time to abolish 
the poll tax. 

It has been said here and it has been 
said elsewhere that H.R. 6400 is a harsh 
remedy, harsh in the so-called trigger 
that it provides for suspending State laws 
and for substituting some form of 
Federal machinery in the registration 
process. 

This is undoubtedly true. But this is 
& serious malady that we are treating. I 
personally believe that the registration 
machinery which I sponsored in H.R. 
7192 was better than that which is pro- 
vided in the committee bill. The creation 
of an independent agency which had no 
purpose other than the impartial admin- 
istration of voting laws was a better ve- 
hicle, in my opinion, to accomplish a 
great purpose. I regret that H.R. 6400 
does not embody that principle, and that 
it has employed the Civil Service Com- 
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mission as the machine to improve our 
registration processes. 

But I believe even more clearly that 
judicial machinery is not adequate for 
this occasion. By turning to the admin- 
istrative approach, even if it is a less 
desirable administrative remedy, I think 
a 6400 is turning in the right direc- 

n. 

The committee bill has its weaknesses, 
but these areas of weakness can be re- 
paired. We can offer amendments here, 
we can adopt them during this debate. 
We all know that denial of the right to 
vote is not limited to the overt acts of 
voting officials at places of registration. 
Many forms of repression or intimida- 
tion are involved in the denial of the 
right to vote. This was recognized by 
President Eisenhower during his admin- 
istration through his sponsorship of civil 
rights legislation, which included title 
III to guarantee rights to all Americans. 
This House should be proud of the fact 
that in 1957 the Members recognized that 
securing the guarantees of the bill of 
rights is vitally important, and must be 
protected. The House approved title III 
as a part of the 1957 Civil Rights Act, 
and we should do so again. 

I welcome the statement that was made 
yesterday by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Luypsay] that he would offer 
an amendment to protect the first 
amendment rights, and I shall certainly 
support the Lindsay amendment. I think 
it will be a significant improvement to 
H.R. 6400. 

This House went further than the mere 
protection of first amendment rights in 
1957. If the will of this House had pre- 
vailed, I think some of the difficulties 
that we are facing today and some of the 
difficulties we have faced in the inter- 
vening years would not exist at the pres- 
ent time. 

In this matter of protection of con- 
stitutional rights I think we should lead 
the way again for the other body, and I 
hope we can prevail this year; and that 
some form of title II will become law. 

I have great respect for all of my col- 
leagues on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I have respect not only for their 
professional ability, but for their integ- 
rity. They are faithful to their convic- 
tions and the fact that we have several 
legislative alternatives before us is proof 
that the members of the great Committee 
on the Judiciary do act upon their deep 
convictions. 

It is a great thing when we can have 
debate and when we can have discussions 
on issues of enormous impact. It is a 
great thing when we can discuss alterna- 
tives. I myself, in my conscience, feel 
that I must support H.R. 6400. I think 
it is the bill which will more nearly do 
the job, the bill which may eliminate the 
necessity for a Civil Rights Act of 1966, 
and a Civil Rights Act of 1967, and so on 
ad infinitum. I hope H.R. 6400 will 
prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we all recognize that the stage is set to 
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pass the so-called voting rights bill. We 
are conscious of the fact that the Senate 
has already passed it by a lopsided vote 
of 77 to 19. This in spite of the fact that 
under the rules of the Senate a filibuster 
is permissible while under the more strin- 
gent House rules debate is very limited. 

We recognize what we are up against 
here because of the hysteria, the emotion, 
and, I might add, the political implica- 
tions that pervade the atmosphere now. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has a duty to his people and as one who 
has sworn to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States, I must raise my voice 
in protest against this further assault 
upon the Constitution of the United 
States and upon the American system of 
life and government. There can be little 
question in the minds of the students of 
the U.S. Constitution that this bill is un- 
constitutional. But as the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], 
one of the ablest lawyers in the House, 
said on yesterday, quoting a former emi- 
nent jurist, “The Constitution is what 
the Judges of the Supreme Court say it 
is.” 

However, be that as it may, when we 
recall that members of the present Su- 
preme Court, including the Chief Justice 
himself, stood in this Chamber in a joint 
session of the Congress and applauded 
President Johnson when he advocated 
the passage of such a bill, there can be 
little doubt about what this Court will do. 
Incidentally, I digress to state that I 
doubt that any such unbecoming per- 
formance by a member of the Court has 
ever heretofore been witnessed. 

Mr. Chairman, article I, section 2 of 
the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the qualifications of elec- 
tors—voters—for Federal officials shall 
be the same as that of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 
The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides in substance that there 
shall be no discrimination of voters be- 
cause of “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 

The theory obviously of the propo- 
nents of this proposal is that the 15th 
amendment nullified or repealed article 
I of the Constitution so far as giving the 
States the right to fix the qualifications 
of voters. 

If this theory is correct, then why is 
not it equally logical to assume that 
the 17th amendment, providing for the 
election of U.S. Senators, did not re- 
peal the 15th amendment. For, here the 
17th amendment provides the same 
qualifications in such elections of Sen- 
ators as did article I of the Constitution. 
In other words, the identical right of 
the States to fix qualifications for the 
election of Members of the House branch 
of the Federal Congress are restated in 
the 17th amendment—to wit; “The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill does not 
stop with violating the constitutional 
provisions for the election of Federal offi- 
cers, it further violates the Constitution 
by providing that election of State offi- 
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cials shall be governed by Federal regu- 
lations, yes, even primaries. 

Mr. Chairman, we all understand the 
situation here. Under the rule granted 
by my Committee on Rules, a substitute 
bill, known as the Ford-McCulloch bill, 
is made in order to be considered by the 
House. While this bill is itself obnox- 
ious, I think we must all agree that it is 
not as objectionable either from a con- 
stitutional point of view or in its practi- 
cal application. 

There are several reasons why the 
McCulloch substitute is less onerous and 
less punitive than the Celler bill. Time 
will only permit a brief reference to some 
of these provisions as follows: 

First. The Celler bill is clearly dis- 
criminatory in that it applies only to a 
few sections of the country. 

The McCulloch bill applies to the en- 
tire Nation, North and South, and wher- 
ever racial discrimination in registering 
or voting exists. 

Second. The Celler bill attempts to 
outlaw by statute all taxes, including the 
poll tax, as a voting requirement in State 
and local elections. 

The McCulloch bill recognizes that 
such a thing cannot be accomplished by 
statute, but only by constitutional 
amendment. 

Third. The Celler bill outlaws literacy 
tests of any kind in the States and lo- 
calities covered by it. 

The McCulloch bill provides that a 
sixth-grade education raises a presump- 
tion of literacy, and those with less than 
a sixth-grade education may also register 
if they establish their ability to meet the 
State’s literacy requirements. 

Fourth. Under the terms of the Celler 
bill, any State or locality affected can 
make no change in the election laws or 
voting procedures unless approved by 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

The McCulloch bill contains no such 
provision, 

And while we are opposed to both the 
Celler and McCulloch bills, I do not think 
any honest legislator who is interested 
in preserving the Constitution of the 
United States and the American concepts 
under which this country has prospered 
can fail to come up with the conclusion 
that I stated earlier; namely, that the 
McCulloch approach does less violence 
to the Constitution and is fairer in its 
provisions. 

Take the treatment of the poll tax by 
the two bills as an illustration. The 
Celler bill undertakes to outlaw the poll 
tax by statute. The McCulloch bill 
would require a judicial decision. 

To mention another comparison, the 
Celler bill, or administration bill, selects 
an arbitrary and punitive criteria for 
Federal intervention. It provides that 
Federal intervention is based upon a ret- 
roactive basis. It selects the presiden- 
tial election returns for 1964 as the cri- 
teria. And this is so arranged as to 
apply only to six or possibly seven 
Southern States. On the other hand, 
the McCulloch bill provides that when 
25 or more persons within a voting dis- 
trict file written complaints that they 
have been denied the right to register or 
vote on account of race or color and 
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prove their case, the entry of the Fed- 
eral Government by the appointment of 
Federal examiners is authorized. 

Thus, while the administration’s bill 
is aimed at and applies only to these 
Southern States, the McCulloch substi- 
tute applies to all States rather than 
punishing just a few Southern States. 

Possibly one of the most objectionable 
and punitive provisions of the adminis- 
tration’s bill is the requirement that for 
one of these Southern States to seek re- 
lief they must come to a court in the 
District of Columbia and apply to one 
of the Federal district courts here in 
Washington. This is not only an affront 
to these Southern States but it is also 
an insult to the fine and outstanding 
personnel of the Federal judges in these 
Southern States. Moreover, it is another 
move toward centralization of Govern- 
ment here in Washington at the expense 
of the liberties and privileges of the 
States and the people. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just some of 
the comparisons between the two bills 
which indicate and bear out our original 
statement that while both bills are ob- 
noxious, and we believe unconstitutional, 
nevertheless the McCulloch substitute is 
the less offensive. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, bearing in 
mind my obligation to my people and 
to my oath of office, I shall vote for the 
McCulloch substitute and then I shall 
vote against the bill on final passage 
whether the McCulloch substitute or the 
Celler bill is finally adopted. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is indeed re- 
grettable that the power of a minority 
group has become so potent that both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
feel that they have to vie with one an- 
other for this minority bloc vote in order 
to hold or gain political power. If either 
President Johnson and his political co- 
horts or the political leaders of the Re- 
publican Party think that even this 
drastic legislation will satisfy this group, 
they had better take another look. The 
agitation and the scramble for power 
within the Negro groups is such that in 
the next Congress and in the Congresses 
thereafter there will be more and more 
demands by the leaders of these groups 
for more and more preferential legisla- 
tion in their behalf. In fact, one might 
well wonder if the political leaders have 
not gone so far in behalf of organized 
minority groups that the unorganized 
majority of the American people have 
not in fact become the underprivileged 
minority. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Burge] such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no right more basic, in a government like 
ours, than the right to a voice in the se- 
lection of one’s representatives. The 
right to vote for those who will frame the 
laws which determine what taxes he must 
pay, how much police protection he will 
get and the circumstances under which 
he will be required to take up arms for 
the protection of his country; the right 
to vote for the Governors and the mayors, 
the right to vote for the sheriffs, who 
will execute those laws; this is a right 
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which cannot lightly be denied to any- 
one. 

The Constitution gives to the States 
the power to determine who will be qual- 
ified to vote. The power is a broad one. 
A State may establish qualifications of 
residence. And, as the Supreme Court 
has said, a State may establish qualifica- 
tions of literacy. Broad as the power is, 
however, it is not an unlimited one. The 
limit with which we are most concerned 
today, is the 15th amendment prohibition 
against establishing any qualification 
which denies or abridges the right of a 
man to vote on account of his race or 
color. That limit has been imposed on 
the States for almost 100 years now. For 
almost 100 years, they have been on our 
statute books, congressional enactments 
designed to enforce that limit. 

In some areas, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 would prohibit the use of literacy 
tests until the effects of past discrimina- 
tion have been eliminated. 

In some of those areas, the law still 
requires payment of a tax for the privi- 
lege of voting. These laws were adopted 
many years ago in full consciousness of 
the fact that any tax would fall more 
heavily on Negro citizens than on white. 
In some of those same areas law and cus- 
tom having the force of law have denied 
Negro equal employment opportunity. 
Negroes have been given inferior educa- 
tional opportunities. The link between 
level of learning and level of earning has 
been so well documented that I need do 
no more than mention it here. Moreover, 
in these same areas, even well educated 
Negroes have been excluded from all but 
the most menial jobs by State and local 
governments as well as by private em- 
ployers. I am very happy that H.R. 6400 
includes a poll tax prohibition. 

In some of those areas, the discrimi- 
nation against Negroes is accomplished, 
despite laws which seem fair on their 
face, by arbitrary decisions of local regis- 
trars. In such areas, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 will permit appointment of 
Federal examiners who will weigh the 
qualifications of voting applicants 
objectively. 

If the Voting Rights Act of 1965 be- 
comes law, we may at long last see an 
end of this shocking and unconscion- 
able denial of our Negro citizens’ right 
to vote. 

This week millions of Americans 
celebrated the anniversary of our 
Nation’s independence. The freedoms, 
liberties, and civil rights therein gained 
were not easily won. The blood of 
American boys spilled not only for the 
original attainment of these rights, but 
also over the past two centuries for their 
preservation whenever threatened. 

Perhaps the greatest singular achieve- 
ment which resulted from the struggle 
was the constitutional guarantee that 
all Americans would have the right to 
vote. Intrinsically implied in this right 
is the very meaning and backbone of our 
democracy, for only by means of the 
ballot box can the fulfillment of each 
individual’s will be accomplished in our 
representative government. 

However, today, even with this knowl- 
edge, in many parts of our great Nation, 
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hundreds and even many thousands 
of U.S. citizens are denied this in- 
alienable right. The means used to 
deny this right may sometimes differ 
from place to place, but the reasons for 
its denial remain the same. Prejudice, 
fear, and a senseless lack of faith in 
the natural goodness of man has indeed 
stripped many of our people of their 
pride and systematically reduced them to 
the category of second-class citizens. 
In many parts of our land, voter regis- 
tration, literacy tests, and the poll tax 
have become a plague to our citizens 
instead of a protection. I have often 
wondered how many of the families of 
our boys fighting and dying in Vietnam 
have been affected by this. How many 
of these boys when they come home or 
rather if they come home, are going to 
be asked whether or not they can pass 
a 23-page literacy test in order to vote 
in the country that they have so val- 
iantly fought for. No, Mr. Chairman, 
this situation cannot continue—even in 
the early days of ancient Rome, amid 
barbarism and brutality, the sacred 
status of Roman citizenship was de- 
fended and revered throughout the 
Empire. The protection provided for 
the guarantee of all their rights was the 
entire power of Rome itself. To be a 
citizen meant freedom, pride, and indeed 
protection. Can we do any less for our 
citizens in the greatest democracy in 
the world? 

We have before us today a bill con- 
taining provisions intended to rectify 
much of the injustice perpetrated 
against our people for such a long period 
of time. I wholeheartedly support this 
measure with the hope that it will be 
effective in combating any discrimi- 
natory devises designed to impair the 
right of any American citizen to vote. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the shame 
lies in the fact that this bill is necessary 
in our land in this day and age. We 
might well look to ourselves for not this 
measure or any measure passed here in 
this Congress can in itself solve the root 
of this problem. 

Only in the mind and hearts of men, 
with a deep faith in our democratic 
ideals and a realization of the human 
dignity of man, can we finally attain a 
solution. Then and only then can we 
all truly celebrate the independence of 
our Nation and of all its citizens in the 
complete attainment of their civil, 
human, and natural rights. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ADDABBOÌ. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6400. I wish to take 
this opportunity to commend the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for the dedi- 
cated, hard work it has put into this 
legislation to bring before us a bill tbat 
can do the job that must be done. On 
February 4, 1965, I introduced H.R. 4425 
“to further secure the right to vote, free 
from discrimination on account of race 
or color, through the establishment of 
& Federal Voting, Registration, and Elec- 
tions Commission.” My bill is similar 
to the bill before us today. 

Before coming to Congress and since, 
I have worked long and hard to insure 
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that every American citizen regardless 
of creed, color, race, or national origin 
receives every right to which he is en- 
titled under our Constitution. In my 
opinion, no one can argue that all 
American citizens are receiving all these 
rights and no place is the discrimination 
and abuse more flagrant than in the area 
of voting rights. Events in Selma, Ala., 
Mississippi, and other places have served 
to pinpoint the need for Federal legis- 
lation to secure for all citizens eligible 
to vote that right to register and vote 
without fear. 

We sought, in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, to improve the machinery in voting 
rights cases, but in the short time since 
this act was enacted we know that its 
provisions are not adequate in this area. 
Every discriminatory and delaying tac- 
tic imaginable has been and continues 
to be employed in some areas to keep 
Negro citizens from registering and vot- 
ing—there is no need for me to enumer- 
ate these practices here as they are well 
known to all of us. The Congress must 
take effective steps to enforce article 15 
of the Constitution—it is a duty we must 
not abrogate. 

I know that all of us look toward that 
day when all American citizens can live 
together in peace and harmony, but 
that day will not come until all citizens 
enjoy their constitutional rights. We 
cannot have peace and harmony until 
every eligible citizen can exercise the 
privilege of the free ballot box at every 
level of Government—this is the basic 
fundamental right of the American 
citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot stress too 
strongly my approval of this legislation, 
and I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 6400. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise on this occasion to express 
my complete disagreement with and to- 
tal opposition to House Resolution 6400, 
known as the administration’s voting 
rights bill. 

Never before, in our entire history, 
has a single piece of legislation been in- 
troduced in the Congress that would de- 
stroy such traditional and time-honored 
rights of the several States of this Union 
as would H.R. 6400, if enacted. I can- 
not recall the enactment of a single piece 
of legislation that is so vicious, so evil, 
or so malignant as this legislation. It is 
difficult to realize that there is such a 
high disregard and contempt for the 
constitutional principles upon which the 
United States began its very existence; 
how such a devious bill finds its way into 
the legislative machinery is almost in- 
conceivable to say the very least. 

The most that could be said for House 
Resolution 6400 is that it is a very bad 
bill, conceived and given birth in re- 
venge. 

I have studied in detail the provisions 
of H.R. 6400 and find it to be in complete 
and serious conflict with the U.S. Con- 
stitution. To point out and comment 
specifically on each section of the bill 
would be to labor the question and I shall 
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address myself to a general discussion 
of the constitutional and other princi- 
ples essentially involved in the bill. 

First and foremost, Congress is being 
asked to enact legislation which it has 
not the constitutional authority to do, 
under the guise of enforcing the 15th 
amendment. 

The 15th amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution specifically states: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation, 


Under the 15th amendment, Congress 
is given the authority to, first, guard 
against denials or abridgments of the 
right to vote; and, second, to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provision of 
the amendment, which should mean to 
prevent intimidation, coercion and un- 
due infiuence from being exerted over 
those seeking to vote because of their 
race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude. It does not tell Congress that 
under the amendment it has the power 
to prescribe the qualifications for the 
voters of the several States. When the 
right to vote is denied solely on account 
of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, nothing is to prevent the citi- 
zen being so denied from seeking judicial 
relief by alleging a violation of the 15th 
amendment. 

The 15th amendment does not say that 
the right of citizens of the United States 
to qualify to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged; nor does it say that any citizen 
of the United States has the right to 
qualify to vote. It proceeds on the prem- 
ise that the States shall determine by 
statute the prerequisites to the exercise 
of the elective franchise. 

There can be no doubt that the 15th 
amendment did not confer upon any citi- 
zen the right to vote. Had it been the 
aim or intent to confer the right of suf- 
frage, the amendment would have been 
drafted in terms to state explicitly that 
all citizens of the United States have the 
absolute right to vote and Congress shall 
have the right to prescribe or regulate 
voter registration by appropriate legis- 
lation. The courts have consistently up- 
held State control of election machinery 
ma the right to prescribe voter qualifica- 

ons. 

After the 15th amendment was 
adopted, the U.S. Supreme Court, in de- 
ciding United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214 
(1876), stated: 

The 15th amendment does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon anyone. It prevents 
the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference, in this particular, to 
one citizen of the United States over another, 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude * * *. The power of Con- 
gress to legislate at all upon the subject of 
voting at State elections rests upon this 
amendment. As late as 1959, the Supreme 
Court ratified Reese, supra, in deciding Las- 
siter v. Northampton County Board of Elec- 
tions, 360 U.S. 45 (1959), by stating: “The 
States have long been held to have broad 
powers to determine the conditions under 
which the right of suffrage may be exercised.” 
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The States, and not the Congress, are 
vested with the exclusive right to pre- 
seribe qualifications of voters under the 
Constitution because such power was not 
delegated to the Federal legislature. 

According to a journal of the Constitu- 
tional Convention kept by James Madi- 
son, it was proposed that all electors 
should be required to be freeholders. The 
proposal was rejected on the theory that 
the States were best judges of the cir- 
cumstances and temper of their own 
people. A further proposal was raised 
on Federal control over qualifications of 
electors. James Madison and George 
Mason expressed the view that this 
would be a dangerous power in the hands 
of a national legislature. And as we all 
know no such power or authority was 
given to the Congress. 

One of the most alarming features of 
H.R. 6400 is the broad, sweeping and un- 
limited power vested in the Attorney 
General of the United States and the 
Census Director. The formula set up to 
determine whether or not the provisions 
of the bill shall apply to any State or 
subdivision thereof is purely arbitrary 
and rests upon the whim or caprice of 
two Federal officeholders, both of whom 
serve in reality, at the pleasure of the 
President of the United States. 

Section 4(b) of the bill provides, to wit: 

The provisions of subsection (a) shall apply 
in any State or in any political subdivision 
of a State which (1) the Attorney General 
determines maintained on November 1, 1964, 
any test or device, and with respect to which 
(2) the Director of the Census determines 
that less than 50 per centum of the persons 
of voting age residing therein were registered 
on November 1, 1964, or that less than 50 
per centum of such persons voted in the 
presidential election of November 1964. 

A determination or certification of the At- 
torney General or of the Director of the Cen- 
sus under this section or under section 6 shall 
not be reviewable in any court and shall be 
effective upon publication in the Federal 
Register. 


Can you imagine why any one person 
in the United States should have such 
unreviewable power? This one proviso 
is sufficient to put an end to free elections 
in the United States. I know the present 
bill is aimed at six States, namely: 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, in ad- 
dition to certain counties in North 
Carolina and Arizona. But, what is to 
prevent a convenient extension of the bill 
to every State, county or municipality 
within the United States? 

I submit to you that under section 
4(b) of the bill, a Federal dictatorship 
is saliently sleeping, awaiting the time 
when a close Federal election is depend- 
ent upon a few votes. And when that 
occasion shall arise, the wrath and im- 
pact of H.R. 6400, if enacted into law, 
is going to fall upon the people of a 
given State, or subdivision thereof, with 
such force that its brutal crush will be 
heard throughout the United States. 

The Attorney General is given further 
authority to set up a system of Federal 
registrars, hearing officers, and elections 
observers. Federal examiners complete- 
ly take over the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the local registrars of voters. 
Hearing officers are to hear challenges 
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made by citizens who seek to have certain 
people removed from the eligible list pre- 
pared by the Federal examiners while the 
observers are intended to be skeleton 
hunters. 

It is interesting to note that in order 
to challenge a person on the eligible list 
the persons levying the challenge must 
do so by affidavit and they must further 
certify that the challenge and affidavits 
have been served by mail or in person 
upon the person challenged at his place 
of residence. On the other hand, when 
any person, in any political subdivision 
where examiners have been appointed, 
alleges within 48 hours after the polls 
close that he was on the eligible list and 
was not permitted to vote, the Attorney 
General may then secure from the Fed- 
eral district court an order declaring that 
the results of such election are not final 
until such time as the person is permitted 
to vote and his ballot counted. 

I cannot conceive of a device that is 
more purely designed to cast aside the 
will of the electorate of any area. To 
permit such misuse of the election ma- 
chinery and Federal judiciary is a 
flagrant denial of the free elective 
process. In 48 hours after the polls close, 
most precincts have counted their bal- 
lots and reported the results to proper 
election officials. Any defeated candi- 
date for public office would have ample 
time if he was so inclined to round up 
any number of people who would allege 
that they were not permitted to vote 
and could conceivably change the out- 
come of an election in which the margin 
of victory was relatively small. Nothing 
can be further from justice and right. 
The Attorney General has apparently 
become the keeper of the king’s con- 
science under this bill and if it is felt 
that the voting rights bill is just, moral, 
and equitable, then I do not understand 
the definition of a dictatorship. Sir 
Winston Churchill once said: 

One of the disadvantages of dictatorship 
is that the dictator is often dictated to by 
others, and what he did to others may often 
be done back again to him. 


And if that statement be true, then it 
needs no further explanation. 

Federal observers are to be appointed 
to stand over elections commissioners 
during the course of election day and 
until the votes are counted and a return 
made. They are to be utilized as wit- 
nesses by the Attorney General on any 
case that he files on any allegations that 
are made by those who say they were not 
permitted to vote. 

There is simply no need for a bill such 
as H.R. 6400. It serves only as a vehicle 
to carry the Federal fist and hammer 
into the communities of independent and 
peace loving citizens. Thus another 
step in establishing a Federal police state. 

In the great Southland, we have always 
maintained a good relationship among 
the races. In recent years people, not 
citizens or residents of the Southern 
States, have seen fit to come into a peace- 
ful country to exploit and arouse local 
citizens—to promote hate, offer ridicule, 
and to violate laws and humiliate en- 
tire communities. These outside agita- 
tors are indirectly responsible for this 
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vicious and dangerous bill that is today 
being considered. 
SUMMARY 


I am unalterably opposed to H.R. 6400 
because of its inherent and flagrant dis- 
regard for settled and time-honored con- 
stitutional principles. Many of the most 
capable and learned constitutional law- 
yers in the United States have expressed 
their opinions as to the unconstitutional- 
ity of the bill. Congress has not the con- 
stitutional authority under the 15th 
amendment to prescribe voter qualifica- 
tions as such right lies exclusively with 
the individual States. The right as above 
mentioned was duly reserved at the time 
the U.S. Constitution was adopted, and, 
subsequently retained, after the adoption 
of the 15th amendment. 

This is a nation of united states, 50 
united states, the official name is the 
“United States of America.” This is not 
a one-state nation. Some would have us 
think the name is “State of America.” 
This is not so but it may become so if 
legislation such as this is enacted into 
law. 

The bill delegates a bundle of powers 
that are too broad, too uncertain and too 
impracticable to the Attorney General 
and the Director of the Census. Free 
elections are in serious jeopardy. Such 
legislation creates a Federal police state 
by placing election machinery at the dis- 
posal of Federal officials. 

If our generation is prepared to destroy 
the cornerstone of constitutional govern- 
ment through usurpation of the rights 
of free, independent and sovereign 
States, then I want the Recorp to clearly 
show that I vigorously oppose, with all 
the means at my command, the efforts of 
those dedicated to tearing down and 
deteriorating the institutions of the 
United States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, since 
1957, Congress has been enacting statutes 
to implement the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution, which guarantees to all 
citizens, regardless of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, the right to 
vote in Federal and State elections. 

I regret to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
despite three major laws—enacted in 
1957, 1960, and 1964—we have not suc- 
ceeded in enforcing that guarantee in 
States which have pursued a consistent 
and determined policy to deny the right 
to vote to their Negro citizens. Let me 
point out that between 1958 and 1964, 
the number of Negroes registered to vote 
increased by only 5.2 percent to a total 
of 19.4 percent in Alabama, while the to- 
tal of Negro registrants increased from 
4.4 to 6.4 percent in Mississippi. In 
Louisiana, the percentage of Negroes 
registered to vote has remained steady at 
about 31.8 percent over the past 10 years, 
while the white registration is 80.2 per- 
cent. We all realize that the legislation 
before us was precipitated by events in 
Selma, Ala., county seat of Dallas 
County. The voting population of Dallas 
County is approximately 14,500 white 
and 15,000 Negro. Yet, as of 1961, when 
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& voter suit was brought against the 
county, only 1 percent of the Negroes 
were registered, compared to 65 percent 
of the whites. The vain efforts of the 
Negro citizens of Dallas County to reg- 
ister to vote earlier this year dramatized 
vividly the need for the legislation we are 
today considering. 

It was long ago ascertained, beyond 
any doubt, that the deficiency in Negro 
voting was not the product of mass indif- 
ference. On the contrary, the evidence 
has been increasingly compelling that 
the Negroes in the South are as anxious 
as Americans anywhere to exercise their 
political rights. We know that the dep- 
rivation of those rights is the conse- 
quence of a massive, stubborn, and skill- 
ful campaign waged by certain State 
governments and their agencies. Were 
this campaign abandoned, the legislation 
before us today would be unnecessary. 
But we have not received the slightest 
evidence that any such abandonment is 
in process or is even contemplated. As 
a result, it has become the obligation of 
Congress to act once again to safeguard 
the rights of American citizens under the 
15th amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it has not been easy 
to draft legislation that will close the 
loopholes that have existed in earlier 
voting laws and at the same time protect 
all the other constitutional rights of 
American citizens. The administration 
submitted a bill that proposed the basic 
procedures for this legislation. The 
Judiciary Committee, under the inspired 
leadership of its chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], made 
what I regard as significant improve- 
ments to that bill. The resulting meas- 
ure, which comes before us as H.R. 6400, 
is the work of many minds and, in my 
view, the proposal that best achieves the 
aim of guaranteeing the voting rights of 
Negroes without violating the legitimate 
rights of any other Americans. 

The bill makes a distinction between 
geographical political units in which the 
denial of voting rights is so severe and 
so obvious that they deserve to be called 
pockets of discrimination and geographi- 
cal political units where the denial of 
voting rights is practiced but where cir- 
cumstances call for judicial verification. 

To be designated one of the pockets of 
discrimination, a district must be certi- 
fied by the Department of Justice as hav- 
ing, first, utilized in the registration 
process literacy tests or other devices on 
November 1, 1964; and second, had less 
than 50 percent of the voting age popu- 
lation registered to vote in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1964. When such certi- 
fication is made, the bill provides for the 
appointment of a Federal examiner by 
the Civil Service Commission. The ex- 
aminer would proceed to enroll persons 
eligible to vote, applying State law but 
suspending literacy tests and other de- 
vices used to deny Negro enfranchise- 
ment. Any district which qualifies as 
one of the pockets of discrimination can 
exempt itself from such designation and 
the procedures I outlined above if it ob- 
tains a declaratory judgment from a 
three-judge court in the District of Co- 
lumbia that no test or device has been 
used discriminatorily during the preced- 
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ing 5 years. This provision, Mr. Chair- 
man, constitutes ample protection for 
any district that might, for reasons hav- 
ing nothing to do with discrimination, 
fall under the pockets of discrimination 
standards. But let me add that these 
standards have not been established ar- 
bitrarily. Only after the most careful 
examination has it been ascertained that 
any district in which the two key condi- 
tions apply almost inevitably has been 
denying to Negroes the right to vote. 

In districts that do not meet the con- 
ditions for automatic designation as one 
of the pockets of discrimination, the 
bill empowers the Attorney General to 
initiate an action in a Federal court to 
demonstrate the denial of voting rights. 
The court may then authorize the ap- 
pointment of Federal examiners, pend- 
ing or after final determination of the 
suit. The court may also suspend tests 
or other discriminatory devices, includ- 
ing those instituted after the suit was 

ed 


The bill provides a variety of addi- 
tional protections for voting rights, the 
most significant of which is abolishment 
of the poll tax as a prerequisite to regis- 
tration. A great deal of debate has been 
devoted to the constitutionality of this 
action, both in committee and in the 
other body, where a similar provision 
was rejected by a very small margin. 
For my part, I am fully persuaded that 
under the 15th amendment the Congress 
is empowered to abolish the poll tax as 
a device used to deny to Negroes the right 
to vote. As early as 1942, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee found that the poll 
tax laws “were motivated entirely and 
exclusively by a desire to exclude the 
Negro from voting.” The States that 
continue to levy the tax acknowledge, 
openly or covertly, that Negro disen- 
franchisement is its purpose. They have 
even resorted to discrimination in col- 
lecting the tax to avoid Negro voting. 
They might be expected to use the poll 
tax more heavily as other obstacles to 
voting are struck down. Even if the 
objectives of the States were merely to 
collect revenue, I would question the 
constitutionality of the poll tax, in view 
of the Supreme Court’s statement that 
“a State can no more discriminate on 
account of poverty than on account of 
religion, race, or color.” I, therefore, see 
every reason for supporting the commit- 
tee’s decision to include the poll tax ban 
in the current bill and I hope that, sub- 
sequent to its passage, the other body 
will see fit to accept it. 

Mr. Chairman, it has not been my in- 
tention to analyze this bill in its entirety. 
But I do feel that it is incumbent upon 
me to say that having sat through the 
hearings on this bill, having studied its 
provisions, having pondered them care- 
fully, I conclude that this is a good bill 
which deserves to be passed by an over- 
whelming majority. The President of 
the United States and the Congress have 
fervently and frequently declared that 
nothing can be more important to the 
health of American democracy than the 
assurance of the voting rights of every 
citizen. We believe this bill will assure 
those rights. We recognize how adroit 
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and how dedicated are those who in the 
past have sought to thwart the Negro’s 
right to vote. We would hope that they 
desist from such practices in the future. 
We would hope that they recognize now 
that the Government of the United States 
will no longer tolerate such discrimina- 
tion against its citizens. This bill is ex- 
cellent testimony to the Government’s 
determination. I urge my colleagues to 
give their support to H.R. 6400. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I am sure that 
it is evident to all who have kept up with 
the entire legislative history of this bill 
that there are very few members of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary who 
have consistently opposed it. I am sure, 
if you have been faithful in your at- 
tendance at the debate, you have noticed 
that we have not been permitted to say 
much in support of our position. I am 
not so sure that anything we might say 
would have much effect upon some of 
those who are always so willing to com- 
mit themselves to anything that falls 
under the general heading of civil rights. 

Let me say at the outset that I come 
from a congressional district where the 
arguments that we have heard about the 
deprivation of the right to vote would not 
be understood. There certainly has been 
none of that in any county in my con- 
gressional district. As a matter of fact, 
I have looked at these figures, for what- 
ever they are worth, that the Civil Rights 
Commission and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus have come up with and I find that 
the counties in my district range from 
over 78 percent voter participation down 
to 51.1 percent. So there is not a county 
in my area that would fall under this 
phony formula that has been created by 
the authors of this bill for the sole pur- 
pose of trying to put a further yoke 
around the necks of some of the States 
which are referred to so glibly as parts 
of the Old Confederacy. 

My friends, let me say this, as one 
who comes from a part of the Old Con- 
federacy, that we are proud of those 
States and of our individual States just 
as you are of yours. We are proud of 
the contribution that we have made not 
only to preserving freedom in this coun- 
try but in advancing the interests of the 
people regardless of their race or color. 
I am somewhat proud of the fact that I 
come from a State that has more Negro 
school teachers than the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Illinois com- 
bined. I am happy that I come from a 
State in which discrimination at the bal- 
lot box is unknown. This has not only 
been said by a Member of the House of 
Representatives, but this has been said 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. One of the more recent cases 
on this subject was the case of Lassiter 
against Northampton County, N.C., in 
which some person of color brought a 
lawsuit alleging discrimination in regis- 
tration. 

If you look at the hearings, at page 
480 you will find that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], requested that the 
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decision be printed in full in the hear- 
ings on this particular legislation, and 
that was done. 

In that case the Supreme Court not 
only said that North Carolina was not 
using its literacy test as a means of dis- 
crimination, but it said something further 
which should be of concern to those of 
you who are interested in constitutional 
government. I read from that decision, 
the opinion having been written by Jus- 
tice Douglas, who certainly does not come 
from the old Confederacy. Justice 
Douglas said this: 

We come then to the question whether a 
State may consistently with the 14th and 
17th amendments apply a literacy test to all 
voters irrespective of race or color. 


I now omit a part and continue with 
the quotation. 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
upon which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised * * * absent of course the dis- 
crimination which the Constitution con- 
demns, Article I, section 2 of the Constitu- 
tion in its provision for the election of 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
the 17th amendment in its provision for the 
election of Senators provide that officials will 
be chosen “by the people.” Each provision 
goes on to state that “the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature.” So while the right of 
suffrage is established and guaranteed by the 
Constitution it is subject to the imposition 
of State standards which are not discrimina- 
tory and which do not contravene any re- 
striction that Congress, acting pursuant to 
its constitutional powers, has imposed. 


Another decision handed down in 
March of this year reiterates this same 
proposition from the pen of the writer 
of that opinion for the Supreme Court of 
the United States. And so when we un- 
dertake here to strike down the right of 
a State, which was reiterated as late as 
1912 by the adoption of the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to prescribe the 
qualifications of voters, we have done a 
very serious thing and we have done it 
particularly seriously when we take into 
account that it is done under this phony 
formula that has been created. I would 
point out to you—and this is in the 
record; if you will look at the bill in 
section 5, page 16, it says, after referring 
to this formula, and I want you to listen 
to this carefully: 

A determination or certification of the At- 
torney General or of the Director of the 
Census under this section or under section 
6 shall not be reviewable in any court and 
shall be effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register. 


That means that when the Attorney 
General and the Director of the Census 
have made this determination no court 
in the land can prevent its going into 
effect, whether it is supported by fact or 
not. I would point out to you that the 
best evidence offered to our committee— 
and again I direct your attention to the 
hearings on this very bill printed under 
the aegis of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, at page 142—that the figures with 
reference to the State of Alabama which 
were furnished to the committee by the 
Civil Rights Commission has this to say 
with reference to the number of people 
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registered in the State of Alabama to 
vote. 

Footnote No. 2: Unofficial figures from 
the Birmingham News of May 3, 1964. 

And then when you go to Georgia you 
will find that on page 176 these so-called 
official figures—and the type that the 
Attorney General will be making his de- 
cision about the formula on under the 
number of people registered, the foot- 
note says this as to the source of these 
figures, that they are supplied as unoffi- 
cial figures published by the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution, April 28, 1963, 
representing registrations as of Decem- 
ber 1962. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, on page 193 you 
will find that the Mississippi figures, one 
group of them, are estimates of the De- 
partment of Justice itself. So, they are 
going to make up the estimate and then 
they are going to certify it. 

Mr. Chairman, another portion of 
those figures come from the voter educa- 
tion project of the Southern Regional 
Council, which certainly is not known for 
its objectivity. The same source is given 
for these statistics on the State of North 
Carolina and a part of the statistics for 
South Carolina on which the Civil 
Rights Commission operates come from 
the Charleston News & Courier, accord- 
ing to this official publication. The fig- 
ures for Tennessee come from the voter 
education project of the Southern Re- 
gional Council. 

Now, my friends, that is the type of 
statistical matter which will be used as 
the basis for an administrative deter- 
mination which, according to the exact 
language of section 5 of this bill, is not 
reviewable “in any court.” 

How far afield can we get? 

Mr. Chairman, back in my hometown 
one of the distinguished trial lawyers 
there says, “When you do not have any 
evidence with you, you had better moral- 
ize to the jury.” 

I have heard more “moralizing” here 
in the last 2 days by those who say they 
support the bill but are unwilling to dis- 
cuss its contents than I have heard on 
any legislation in a good while. 

Mr. Chairman, even though I am not 
from Alabama or Mississippi, I just live 
in North Carolina, I wish that in some 
way I had been endowed with the great 
knowledge that some of our friends from 
New Jersey, California, and New York 
have acquired about what is going on in 
Alabama and Mississippi. We just do 
not know in North Carolina as much 
about it apparently. 

How often we have heard before or 
we hear the same old song here today, 
“Let us pass a bill which will end all of 
these bills. Let us pass one now which 
will say to everyone that we are not going 
to be having to worry about this problem 
of race relations again in Congress.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, in the five terms 
I have been here I have heard that so 
often. Yet we have all of this body of 
law on the books and apparently no one 
utilizing it. 

Let me go further with the language of 
the bill. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hurcuinson] throughout the committee 
hearings and during the consideration of 
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the bill in the Rules Committee and here 
on the floor has rendered a great service 
in pointing out the harmful effects of 
section 10, particularly with reference to 
the language, “or other tax.” He has 
rendered a great service. While my State 
is not concerned with the type thing 
that Michigan has and with which some 
of these other States are confronted with 
reference to the property qualifications 
for voting on bonds and the requirement 
of tax-paying status before one can par- 
ticipate in increasing local indebtedness, 
I certainly do not believe that because my 
State is not concerned with it I should 
be a party to upsetting constitutional 
provisions in the State constitution of 
Michigan or other States. 

I suppose those of us in the old Con- 
federacy are not so determined to meddle 
in the affairs of Michigan and these 
other States, as some folks are to meddle 
in the affairs down our way. 

I hope we can do something about that 
section of the bill. I hope we can strike 
out the entire anti-poll-tax section be- 
cause I think it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. I think the Attorney General 
apprehends it is unconstitutional, and 
is trying in every way he can to get the 
Congress to strike it out of the bill. He 
was successful in the Senate. He has not 
been successful here. 

We passed a constitutional amendment 
in the 88th Congress, which I supported, 
to strike down the State requirement of 
a payment of poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in Federal elections. We said 
then and some of us say now that it was 
necessary to have a_ constitutional 
amendment to do it. So we supported 
it. We helped bring it out of the com- 
mittee. But now some say a year or 2 
years later that you can go further than 
that constitutional amendment by stat- 
ute and strike down the requirement for 
the payment of poll taxes in local or 
State elections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know how some of our friends can 
turn legal principle on and off so glibly. 
I am not one of these who goes around 
pulling the record, but I have an idea that 
if some of you pulled the record includ- 
ing debate in the 88th Congress on the 
constitutional amendment relating to the 
poll tax in Federal elections you would 
be shocked. You would probably find 
some of the folks who are now telling 
you we can repeal the poll tax require- 
ments in local and State elections who 
then contended a constitutional amend- 
ment was required. Some of us told you 
then that it was necessary to have a 
constitutional amendment in order to 
strike that down as far as Federal elec- 
tions are concerned. We now say the 
same as to local elections. I do not 
know how some get so pliable in this life. 
Maybe that is the trouble with some of 
our colleagues. But, Mr. Chairman, this 
is a matter which should not be just 
treated lightly, as some are doing. 
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I have so many other objections to the 
legislation. I know there are many who 
say “Well, just another Representative 
from the old Confederacy trying to do 
something to stop the onward march of 
progress.” In my home city we have ex- 
cellent race relations. I had a repre- 
sentative of the NAACP in my office a 
couple of years ago to say: 

I do not know whether you know it or not, 
but your city is the shining light in the 
Nation on race relations.” 


I come from a city where we elected 
a colored member of our city council in 
a vote at large, with only 12 percent of 
our population being Negroes, before civil 
rights ever became an issue. I come from 
a community where we have had colored 
policemen on our police force long be- 
fore racial agitation ever arose, and 
where our citizens of both races even to- 
day have been unwilling to participate in 
this bitterness and ugliness we see about 
us. I like to think that as a public official 
for some 20-odd years I have contributed 
something to this proposition of good 
race relations. But I am not going to 
stand here and say now we should tear 
down this house of constitutional gov- 
ernment which our forefathers in the 
North and South, in the East and West, 
built for us. I am not going to say that 
because some of us have come from what 
is called the old Confederacy; we ought 
to tuck our heads in shame, and feel we 
can be run over just because some folks 
seem to enjoy casting stones. 

I said when we had the civil rights bill 
back here several years ago that our 
State of North Carolina would not expe- 
rience any great travail regardless of 
what laws were placed upon the books 
because we have in our States the best 
race relations of any State in the Union, 
North or South. 

We have in our State the most success- 
ful colored business people that you will 
find in America. We have the great 
North Carolina Mutual Insurance Co. 
owned and operated completely, and it 
has been for over 50 years, by members 
of the colored race. We have the biggest 
motor bus transportation organization 
that is owned by colored folks in the 
world and it is in North Carolina, owned 
and operated by them. 

The average Negro teacher in North 
Carolina receives more compensation 
than the average teacher of the white 
race receives under our system of incre- 
ments based upon service. 

So we have no apologies to make in 
the field of racial relations. We love 
each other in our State but we would not 
for long if people from other areas of the 
country, with little understanding of the 
situation that exists in our State, were 
permitted to carry on needless agitation 
and to make such explosive statements 
as we have heard here during this debate. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Speaking about giving this Attorney 
General additional power, I am sure the 
gentleman remembers, and America 
should not forget, what the former At- 
torney General, one ROBERT KENNEDY, 
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did under a statute of the 1800’s. When 
they put troops in Mississippi under some 
kind of a law, which they did not have, 
and incarcerated a gentleman by the 
name of Walker. Furthermore, they 
committed him to an insane asylum by 
a long distance call or by some conver- 
sation with an alleged psychiatrist. 
This, in my opinion, is one of the darkest 
pages in our history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] has expired. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman give the 
gentleman from North Carolina a few 
additional minutes? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER], a hard working 
member of our committee, 5 minutes in 
accordance with the principle of even 
the minority giving every segment of our 
society an equal opportunity to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is 
recognized for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
sure the gentleman remembers this al- 
leged psychiatrist committing this great 
and decorated general to an insane 
asylum. In my opinion, this is one of 
the most flagrant abuses of power and 
one of the darkest pages in history of 
the abuse of one’s administrative ca- 
pacity by any Attorney General since 
the founding of this Republic. If you go 
and heap additional power on this At- 
torney General, God only knows what 
will happen to this country. 

Now you are talking about voting 
rights and poll taxes. We do not have 
any such thing as this in my State. We 
try to have our people register. Many 
of them will not even vote. That is our 
problem. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House, with the permission of the 
gentleman, that in my city of Charleston 
we have had an integrated police depart- 
ment for over half a century. We have 
uncounted numbers of colored detectives 
and policemen. We have a whole com- 
pany—a whole company—and we have 
had it for practically a century, of col- 
ored firemen. Our longshoremen are all 
colored. We do not know anything about 
this so-called discrimination that cer- 
tain people are making capital of. But 
you people who are determined to destroy 
your own race to get at somebody else, 
one of these days you are going to wake 
up and read what happened to the Ro- 
man Empire—this is what is happening 
to America. Read it sometime and if 
you do not have the time to read what 
happened to the Roman Empire, read 
E summary of it. It will help 
a lot. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
has given us such wise counsel. We do 
not need to do to America what we are 
trying to do in this bill to give the so- 
called voting rights. 

After this bill, Martin Luther has an- 
other program for some of you people 
and, of course, you will follow that and 
when this will have been completed, 
there will be another one. This is not 
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going to stop. This is going to go along 
as long as his representatives are here. 
You had better remember that. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out to my 
colleagues that there is a provision in 
this bill which the McCulloch bill does 
not include. I think it is absolutely 
shocking to those of us who believe in 
democratic government. 

That is the provision which says that a 
challenged vote shall be counted even 
though it is challenged, and whether 
legal or not. 

My friends, in my home community 
at one time, with 10,000 voters voting, the 
control of the city was determined by 
1 vote. There have been contests here 
in the House of Representatives, since I 
began my service, in which the margin 
was 40 votes. Sometimes there was not 
a contest when the margin was as close 
as 40 votes. 

So, you see, this could be putting into 
the hands of some unscrupulous indi- 
vidual of the future a great tool for tak- 
ing over a congressional district, or even 
a city council, because this will apply to 
local elections, or a drainage district or 
a school district, merely by going out and 
corralling unqualified voters and bring- 
ing them in. Even if someone chal- 
lenges them, if the bill becomes a law 
notwithstanding that challenge has been 
lodged with the election officials, the 
Civil Service Commission man sitting 
there making the decision, will have to 
say, “under the law these votes count, 
whether they are legal or not.” 

I could not have believed, 6 months 
ago, that any lawyer would recommend 
that sort of provision, yet it is here in 
this bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield for a comment? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Iam very glad the 
able lawyer on our committee has caught 
this provision. 

This is the provision, Mr. Chairman, 
in which T said lies the seeds of revolu- 
tion. I might have included other offi- 
cials than those described by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. This could 
and would have included everyone from 
the last man on the ticket to and includ- 
ing Members of Congress without name 
or number at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, since I took 
that much time. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

We have said all along and have 
understood that this legislation would 
apply only to certain States. There is 
one provision in the bill on which I 
should like to have the comments of the 
gentleman from Ohio. If the gentleman 
will look at the bill, this is on page 12, 
line 22, in subsection (b). It seems to 
me a court may well construe this bill to 
apply to States other than those falling 
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under the formula. I am looking at 
Union Calendar No. 202. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is the gentleman 
looking at the committee bill rather than 
the Ford-McCulloch bill? 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam looking at the 
committee bill, section 3, subsection (b), 
on page 12 of Union Calendar No. 202. 

The language is: 

If in a proceeding instituted by the At- 
torney General under any statute to enforce 
the guarantees of the fifteenth amendment 
in any State or political subdivision the court 
finds that a test or device has been used for 
the purpose or with the effect of denying or 
abridging the right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote on account of race or 
color, it shall suspend the use of such test 
or device. 


And so forth. 

Does the gentleman apprehend that 
this could make the bill applicable un- 
der previous Civil Rights Acts to some 
of the States which now believe they are 
“home free” but have literacy tests? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The paragraph is 
unlimited. It is possible that the very 
thing which the gentleman from North 
Carolina suggests would happen. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentleman 
not further apprehend that this section 
could be used, in a close district in New 
York State or some other State outside 
of the Old Confederacy, to influence an 
election under the provisions the gentle- 
man and I mentioned earlier, whereby 
the election examiner would be required 
to count the election votes merely be- 
cause they were permitted to be cast? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think it is en- 
tirely possible. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 1 
may, in conclusion, let me say that I ap- 
preciate the hospitality of the gentlemen 
on both sides in yielding so much time to 
me, and I urge all of you to join us in try- 
ing to improve or defeat this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina IMr. 
ASHMORE.] 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this occasion to commend 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER], for what I believe has been one of 
the best statements on this legislation 
that have been made on the floor of this 
House. I want to associate myself with 
his views. I would like to say also that 
the case of Lassiter versus Northampton 
County to which he referred originated 
in my congressional district. Notwith- 
standing that decision, however, the 
triggering device which Mr. WHITENER 
described as phony, and with which 
statement I agree, would make North- 
ampton County and the other eight 
counties in my congressional district sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, thus 
creating a presumption of guilt of dis- 
crimination. I understand that approxi- 
mately 26 other counties in North Caro- 
lina would come under this act—66 would 
not. In other words, the literacy require- 
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ments would be valid in two-thirds of the 
State and invalid elsewhere. 

The bill refers to registration and vot- 
ing, but I wonder if the so-called 50- 
percent formula was not adopted because 
it is primarily applicable to Southern 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, in its present form, this 
bill is vicious and discriminatory. 

Mr. Chairman, no qualified person 
should be denied the right to vote be- 
cause of his race or color. This right is 
fundamental to our democracy, but this 
legislation is an unwise and dangerous 
approach to the few remaining pockets 
of discrimination in our country. 

I thank the able and distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina for 
yielding. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say in the first place that I am op- 
posed to this legislation for many rea- 
sons, some of which I will analyze in the 
few minutes that I have been allotted. 
However, I wish to make it clear that 
I am not in favor of discriminating 
against anybody because of race, creed, 
color or for whatever reason one might 
give for doing so. 

I believe that every citizen should have 
the same right to vote, regardless of 
color, when he meets the qualifications 
set forth in the eligibility rules of his 
State. 

If there is discrimination in this coun- 
try, it should be stopped without delay, 
either voluntarily or by enforcement of 
sound and constitutional laws. But I do 
not believe that we should try to solve 
the problem by the enactment of uncon- 
stitutional legislation. In fact, the 
enactment of new laws is not necessarily 
the answer to such problems as we may 
have in this area. I have indicated this 
in various instances in the past and the 
cold facts of life have proven that new 
and additional statutes is not the answer. 
We tried to solve this same question in 
1957; again in 1960 Congress enacted 
another Civil Rights Statute; and in 1964 
a third statute was placed on the books, 
primarily for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing every citizen the right to vote. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
House, whether he voted for those civil 
rights bills or voted against them, is in 
favor of a voting bill that provides all 
citizens a right to vote when they meet 
legal qualifications. It was said during 
the debate on the 1964 bill that it must 
be passed so we could get the people out 
of the streets and settle their problems 
in court. Well, the bill was passed and 
new court procedure was provided to ex- 
pedite the registration of people who 
claimed that they had been discrimi- 
nated against. But here we come for 
the fourth time asking for more laws to 
guarantee every citizen his right to vote. 
The passage of this bill will not satisfy 
these people who are always demanding 
more and more from the Congress. They 
will be back in the streets within the next 
year just as they have returned to the 
streets since the 1964 voting rights bill 
was enacted. 

H.R.6400 is a somewhat new approach 
to the problem of discrimination regard- 
ing the right to vote, but it is unconsti- 
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tutional in many respects and therefore 
I have no intention of supporting it. 
This administration bill, drawn by the 
Attorney General, contains many provi- 
sions, but the heart of the bill rests on 
a formula which prohibits certain States 
from using literacy tests as a qualification 
for voting. The effect of this formula 
would be to suspend or abolish literacy 
tests in the affected States. And this 
is clearly in violation of the United States 
Constitution. 

There is absolutely no doubt about the 
States of this Union having the right 
to conduct elections and set up eligi- 
bility rules for people to register their 
voters. The only proviso being that 
these rules or literacy tests must be ap- 
plied to all people without discrimination. 
The Supreme Court has passed on this 
question in several instances. In the 
Lassiter case in 1959 and the Guinn case 
the Supreme Court said: 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which the State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope 
for exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence re- 
quirements, age, previous criminal record, 
are obvious examples indicating factors 
which a State may take into consideration in 
determining the qualifications of voters. 

The ability to read and write likewise has 
some relation to standards designed to pro- 
mote intelligent use of the ballot. 


The Supreme Court said further: 

No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test—its validity 
is admitted. 


But irrespective of the Constitution 
and the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Attorney General says in H.R. 
6400 that a State may have these eligi- 
bility requirements, provided the State 
also proves a most unheard of thing, in 
my opinion; that is, that at least 50 per- 
cent of its eligible voters have registered 
in the State. Neither the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, nor any other 
section of the Constitution, says that you 
must register or vote 90, 60, 50, 30 percent, 
or any other percentum of the qualified 
electors in order not to be held guilty of 
discrimination. And the Supreme Court 
has likewise never made any such deci- 
sion. Yet, the Attorney General in this 
bill says that if you have a literacy test 
law and do not register 50 percent of 
your electors then you must come into 
the U.S. Federal court in the District of 
Columbia and prove you did not dis- 
criminate. In other words, you are pre- 
sumed to have discriminated in your 
State if you have a literacy test law and 
do not register or vote 50 percent of the 
qualified voters. Any such presumption 
as this is not only a fallacy but an ab- 
solute absurdity. Yet, this unfair, un- 
founded, and unsupported presumption 
is the key to H.R. 6400. The 50-per- 
cent-voting formula in the bill is the 
mainspring that sets off the automatic 
trigger device which turns your State 
voting machinery over to the Attorney 
General of the United States. And let 
me remind you again that the trigger is 
based on the presumption, not proof, but 
a presumption that your State discrimi- 
nated because less than 50 percent of the 
voters cast their ballot on November 3, 
1964. 
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Mr. Chairman, not but one time in 
history have more than 60 percent of the 
people of this country voted for the 
President of the United States. That 
one occasion was in 1964 when approxi- 
mately 62 percent voted in the presi- 
dential election. 

In my State of South Carolina, the 
Attorney General presumes that we dis- 
criminate against the Negro, simply be- 
cause we have a literacy test, which is 
constitutional and which the Supreme 
Court has held to be legal, and because 
less than 50 percent of the qualified elec- 
tors voted in November 1964. 

Let us analyze the facts and see what 
evidence, other than an ill-founded pre- 
sumption, the Attorney General has for 
castigating my State as one guilty of 
discrimination against the Negroes at the 
ballot box. The South Carolina voter 
education project, a Negro group or- 
ganized to get Negroes to register, told 
the Associated Press on March 16, 1965, 
in Columbia, S.C., that the problem is to 
get Negroes interested enough to register 
and vote. The spokesman said further: 

The project is concentrating on a cam- 
paign to accomplish this, and qualified vot- 
ers are being registered in all counties in 
the State as far as is known. There was 
not one charge of discrimination by the man 
in charge of the Negro voter registration ma- 
chinery in South Carolina. 


This is not only true in South Carolina, 
but a similar situation exists in the 
State of North Carolina. In that State a 
$500,000 voter registration campaign pro- 
duced 265,000 registrants, almost all of 
whom were in the city. Dr. Reginald 
Hawkins, who was in charge of the 
drive in North Carolina, recently stated: 

You can send an army of Federal registrars 
down here, but rural Negroes won't register 
until they become convinced that their lead- 
ers are going to guide their voting power 
wisely. 

Mr. Chairman, the reasons for low reg- 
istration and voting in my State are in- 
difference and apathy, and you cannot 
change this fact by use of mathematical 
formulas, such as the Attorney General 
has devised in this bill. His 50-percent 
formula does absolutely nothing to fight 
voter apathy and indifference. Until an 
answer is found to this problem there will 
continue to be a low voting percentage 
among the Negroes in the South. 

In the civil rights hearings before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in 
1963, I asked Attorney General KENNEDY 
if he had any proof that South Carolina 
was discriminating against Negroes in 
their voting rights. Mr. KENNEDY an- 
swered me as follows: 

Congressman you are right about South 
Carolina. There are a couple of areas where 
there is a potential problem; it is not a prob- 
lem in South Carolina. 


So, there has been no suit brought in 
South Carolina by former Attorney Gen- 
eral KENNEDY alleging discrimination in 
voting rights of Negroes. There has been 
no suit brought by Attorney General 
Katzenbach in South Carolina based on 
discrimination against Negroes. Never- 
theless, Attorney General Katzenbach 
says South Carolina is one of the States 
that must come into court in the District 
of Columbia and prove to the satisfaction 
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of the court that it does not discriminate 
against Negroes, simply because that 
State has a legal literacy test and failed 
to vote half of its qualified electors in 
November 1964. 

On the other hand, the State of New 
York, for example, which also has a 
literacy test, would not be covered by 
H.R. 6400 since it voted more than 50 
percent of its qualified electors in No- 
vember 1964. However, New York’s 
literacy test law is just as harsh, if not 
more so than the law in South Carolina. 
Moreover, there are several hundred 
counties in the United States where dis- 
crimination is known to exist, but the 
Attorney General’s formula does not 
cover these counties because they do 
not have a literacy test requirement. 

If you want a law that sets up double 
standards for different areas of the coun- 
try, then you should vote for H.R. 6400. 
But if you believe in prescribing the same 
medicine for all people in all States 
throughout the land, you cannot sup- 
port H.R. 6400. All lawyers know that if 
a law is to be constitutional it must apply 
equally to all people in all States. Thus, 
there is no escaping the fact that this 
bill is unconstitutional, because it pro- 
vides certain rules that apply to some 
States which do not apply to other States. 

Not only is the bill unconstitutional, 
but it is unfair, unjust, and immoral. 
The editor of the Wall Street Journal on 
March 22, 1965, has condemned this leg- 
islation as an immoral law. This editor 
is not a southern conservative or an ex- 
tremist in any sense of the word. On the 
contrary he is a man of great ability, 
clear thinking, and sound judgment who 
stands for fair treatment, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

In discussing the 50-percent formula 
voting device provided in H.R. 6400 the 
Wall Street Journal says: 

A strict application of the formula would 
probably make it applicable to Alaska. How- 
ever, a way has been devised to exempt it 
which as much as anything suggests that 
the intent is not to write a general rule of 
— but to subject certain States to special 
aws. 

Of more consequence is the fact that if 
we have this law a citizen, white or Negro, 
can be entitled to a vote in Alabama no 
matter how illiterate he is, or for that matter 
even if he is a moron. But if the same 
citizen, white or Negro, lives in New York 
he will not be entitled to vote. 

This would create a truly ingenious para- 
dox. This illiterate citizen, Negro or other- 
wise, would find himself with more “rights” 
in Alabama and her five outcast sister States 
than in the great State of New York. More, 
the educational level of the voting citizens 
of Alabama, the low level of which is part 
of the general complaint against it by civil 
rights leaders, would be further reduced. 
And this by Federal sanction. 

Unfortunately, the irony is not funny. 
Beneath the paradox lies a serious question. 
Is it moral that our national laws should 
apply one rule to one State and another to 
another, requiring that the people of one 
State abolish qualifications for voters while 
the people of another State may uphold their 
standards? 

Nor is that the end of the consequences of 
that weird formula. Recall that it per- 
mits the Federal Government to put all this 
machinery in motion, the takeover of the 
whole voting procedure by Federal author- 
ities, only when the voting percentage of a 
State falls below 50 percent of the voting- 
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age population. If there was ever a device 
open to what President Johnson calls ma- 
nipulation, this is it. 

So long as a State contrives that one-half 
of its adults vote, it is free of the formula. 
This will not be overlooked by ingenious 
men who can contrive many things when 
justice is measured by percentages. 


The editor concludes his analysis of 
H.R. 6400 with this sentence: 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only vio- 
lates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution but buries the real moral ques- 
tion in sophistry. 


Yes, my colleagues, H.R. 6400 is both 
constitutionally wrong and morally 
wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, many editors, scholars 
and lawyers agree with the views ex- 
pressed by the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, and so do a large number of 
the Members of this House. I trust that 
we vote in accord with our conscientious 
convictions. 

Section 3(c) presents another unheard 
of legislative proposal. As far as we 
know it is unprecedented for Congress to 
suggest that the Attorney General of the 
United States should have veto power 
over State legislation. This bill does that 
by providing that the Attorney General 
would have 60 days within which to ob- 
ject to State legislation which provided 
a qualification, or certain procedure, 
with reference to voting. 

I condemn this proposal. I wish to 
emphasize my strong conviction that no 
nonjudicial Federal official should be 
given the arbitrary power to nullify leg- 
islative action by the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the people in any State. 
3 would be a most dangerous prece- 

ent. 

Section 5 of this bill would require that 
a State or political subdivision would 
have a tribunal to which it could resort 
other than the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. The Federal 
courts in all districts except the District 
of Columbia would be barred to any State 
or political subdivision falling within the 
“50 per centum formula” which sought to 
have a legal determination as to the 
validity of its electoral procedures. 

This requirement places an undue 
hardship upon the local governments in- 
volved and constitutes an expression of 
lack of congressional confidence in the 
willingness and ability of Federal courts 
outside the District of Columbia to sit in 
judgment in cases of this type. It is 
amazing that such a proposal would be 
advanced by the Attorney General of the 
United States, particularly since all Fed- 
eral district judges are recommended by 
him. Does he not trust even his own 
appointees? 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear that H.R. 
6400 is replete with inequities, injustices, 
immoralities and unconstitutional pro- 
visions, and therefore, it should never be 
enacted. 


This would be a most dangerous prec- 
edent. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will 
close by stating that the bill, H.R. 6400, 
is replete with inequities, injustices, im- 
moralities, and unconstitutional provi- 
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sions; and, therefore, it should never be 
enacted. 


When it comes time to vote, I will cast 
my vote to substitute the Republican bill 
because it is not nearly so obnoxious as 

Pending bill. 


the 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, ASHMORE. I shall be glad to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. M . 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Lou give the vot- 
ers in South Carolina an alternate ap- 
proach to qualifying to vote, do you not? 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman is 


Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
will yield further, if a person is not liter- 
ate but owns assessable real estate of 
the value of what—$300-—— 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes; $300 is correct. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That person may 
3 letter of hindrance, is that 


Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. Yet we discriminate. 
He says if we do not vote 50 percent we 

te. Our law is most reason- 
able. It has never been criticized as some 
of the laws of other States have been crit- 
icized regarding literacy test qualifica- 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
‘a to the gentleman from New York 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 6400. By now, 
the rhetoric and oratory associated with 
this measure should be exhausted. Ever 
since the President’s historic speech to 
the joint session of Congress on March 
15, the problem has been one of long, 
hard, and diligent work to prepare the 
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H.R. 6400, I think, can be properly read 
as the end of the beginning. We have 
ted those legal and juris- 
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civil rights cases. Nevertheless, 
it can be said that major obstacles have 
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been demolished, or will have been, with 
the passage of the voting rights legisla- 
tion this session. 

This should give us cause for pride. 
But let me also suggest that our achieve- 
ment in passing this measure should also 
reflect some humility. For, after all, 
what have we done except provide juris- 
diction and machinery to enforce 
amendments to the Constitution which 
were initially passed in the 19th cen- 
tury? Given the forces of reaction that 
have so successfully obstructed such an 
achievement, we have proper reason to 
commend ourselves and the ingenuity of 
our legislative imagination. But we are 
also acting on an overdue agenda, recti- 
fying ancient grievances whose presence 
has for a hundred years blemished our 
conscience and our politics. 

This is not to say, of course, that virile 
and relentless voting rights legislation is 
a trivial achievement. In one measure, 
we may eliminate the poll tax, the use of 
literacy tests, the atmosphere of success- 
ful coercion and threat in the name of 
false laws and procedures—in short, the 
major instruments which have under- 
mined the exercise of the most funda- 
mental democratic right—the right to 
vote. In that same step, we may fulfill 
age-old Federal obligations, by author- 
izing the appointment of voting regis- 
trars and examiners to assure that prac- 
tice and administration satisfy the un- 
disputed authority of law. And what 
law directs, custom will eventually fol- 
low. Just as the public accommodations 
section of the 1964 act may eventually 
reform certain areas of social discrimi- 
nation in this country, so we can hope 
that a 1965 voting rights bill will cleanse 
previously corrupt political traditions. 

Passage of this bill will be historic. 
But let me also suggest that we are still 
operating along the margins of a social 
problem, the extent and depth of which 
we have yet to discover. The 1964 act 
gave American Negroes the right to a 
room in a motel, and a dinner in its 
restaurant. But it did not give him the 
salary to rent that room or buy that 
dinner, let alone, in many cases, to pro- 
vide an adequate dinner in his own 
home. The bill did not intend to, of 
course. Nevertheless, the deeper prob- 
lem has always been full opportunity, 
rather than simple jurisdictional equity. 
Likewise, the voting rights bill will not 
suddenly reform politics in areas of this 
country where politics have been feudal, 
discriminatory, and elitist for decades. 
We will have eliminated much of the 
machinery of such politics, but not its 
goals and structures. Nor will we have 
eliminated the accumulated intimida- 
tion and cynicism among those people 
for whom politics has always meant vic- 
timization and exploitation rather than 
opportunity and self-expression. 

I urge passage of H.R. 6400 with all 
my heart. I am impressed by its pro- 
visions, and by the hard work put into 
its preparation, in the executive 


branch and by those on the committee. 
Let those who have participated in that 
work speak for its particulars. But it is 
my conviction that the true measure of 
such action will not only be in the suc- 
cess of its practical application. It must 
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also sustain and energize the overall at- 
tack on this country’s most basic prob- 
lem. It should be passed swiftly, not 
only because it has been on the agenda 
of our past, but because it must move off 
our present agenda in order to make way 
for new measures and new legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Wyoming (Mr. Roncatto]. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Byron Rocers, and the gentlemen seated 
with him at the tables for permitting me 
to speak ahead of members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

A moment ago the very able and dis- 

chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services alluded to an incident 
which occurred several years ago, at 
which time one General Walker was ar- 
rested and detained when the junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. KENNEDY] 
was the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The facts of this incident will not sus- 
tain the gentleman's charge that Attor- 
ney General Kennepy abused orders con- 
trary to powers which Congress has dele- 
gated to that Office. 


offenses, including inciting insurrection 
against the United States and interfer- 
ing with law-enforcement officials in the 
lawful discharge of their duties. 

This grew out of facts which in retro- 
spect would indicate that rage had suc- 
ceeded calm judgment of the general in 
directing attacks upon a U.S. marshal. 

Based upon affidavits of a psychiatrist 
regarding these actions, General Walker 
was submitted to mental examination in 
lieu of prosecution. This is a procedure 
employed by prosecutors in every nation 
in which legal capacity must be an ele- 
— necessary to the commission of a 


Subsequent examination revealed that 
the general was not committable and a 
grand jury failed to return indictments. 
But the objective facts remain that his 
actions at Oxford, Miss., most certainly 
warranted his apprehension and exami- 
nation. 


Any American citizen, be he a great 
decorated hero of war or the most hum- 
ble soul of our land, must understand 
that when he impedes law and order, 
when his actions are such as to cause 
a reasonable man to feel he is a fit and 
proper person for examination 
of his actions, then these things must 
follow. 

These are procedures which actually 
safeguard individual liberties when one 
is subject to arrest. 

I believe the action taken by the At- 
torney General, therefore, was not an 
abuse of his delegated authority. It was 
in fact an action of courage, an act of 
leadership and is one of the reasons that 
even his severest critics attribute to him 
the role of greatness as an Attorney 
General. 

I believe no nation can survive as a 
nation of free men without law and 
without strong actions by strong men to 
insure law and order. I believe the At- 
torney General served that purpose. 
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Mr. Speaker, when men in America no 
longer discriminate against other men 
because of color; when Members of this 
august body no longer use the term used 
on this floor today time and again in 
derogation of the colored race; when 
men learn to argue out of calm and 
logic, rather than on hate and fear, ac- 
tions like those at Oxford, Miss., a few 
years ago, and bills like the one before 
us today, will no longer burden our land. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 


in support of H.R. 6400. This legislation 
which will insure every American the 
right to vote, a right granted under the 
15th amendment which states in lan- 
guage easily understood by even the most 
intransigent election official: 

Section 1. The right of every citizen of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


It seems a little anomalous that the 
Congress of the United States should 
have to spend months fighting to pass 
legislation in order to protect a right as 
basic and fundamental as the right to 
vote. 

It is a hundred years since the War Be- 
tween the States was effectively brought 
to a conclusion with the surrender of 
the army of northern Virginia at Ap- 
pomatox Courthouse. This is time 
enough for us to guarantee every Ameri- 
can the right to exercise his sacred fran- 
chise. I am proud to be able to play a 
part in this great struggle for human 
rights. Now even those who stand in 
opposition to this measure know in their 
hearts that we shall overcome. The 
evidence of deliberate attempts by 
Southern officials to deny Negro Ameri- 
cans the right to vote is an ugly page 
in our history. The record as shown by 
the Civil Rights Commission is one which 
indicates the need for legislation to pre- 
vent the practice of throwing every con- 
ceivable roadblock, legal and otherwise, 
in the path of potential voters who hap- 
pen to be members of the Negro race, a 
standard device employed in certain 
areas of the Deep South. 

This is a good bill not merely because 
it will permit Negroes in the South to 
become full citizens in every sense of the 
word, but because it is good for all the 
people of the South, white and black 
alike. It will, I am sure, effectively re- 
move race as the major issue in the 
politics of several of our Southern States. 

President Johnson during the recent 
presidential election told the story of a 
certain southern Senator who said that 
the people of his State had not heard a 
good Democratic speech for 30 years. 
The Senator reported that all the people 
ever heard by way of political oratory 
was, “Negro, Negro, Negro.” 

This fact was borne out by our former 
colleague, Frank Ellis Smith who re- 
presented the Mississippi Delta for 12 
years in this House. Frank Smith in his 
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interesting memoir, “Congressman from 
Mississippi,” states that race has been 
the central issue in Mississippi for a 
hundred years. 

When Negro citizens fully enjoy the 
franchise only political cranks will raise 
the race issue and never again will this 
Congress be sullied by the presence of 
such as Bilbo and Heflin. All of the peo- 
ple of the South of all races will be able to 
hear candidates for public office who will 
discuss the issues rather than shout, 
“Negro, Negro, Negro.” America will be 
a better place when this day comes. 
When this day comes Americans from 
every race and section will find high 
Political office open to them. In this 
century we have seen men of outstanding 
ability who could have risen to the high- 
est office in this land forced to step aside 
because they were caught up in the 
vicious kind of racist politics necessary 
for political survival in those parts of 
this Nation where one’s attitude toward 
the Negro minority is the dominant 
political issue. 

Let us move forward into an America 
where no person is denied the right to 
vote on account of his race or color. Let 
us move forward into an America where 
freedom is enjoyed by all in equal meas- 
ure. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
immortal last line of Samuel Francis 
Smith’s America! from every moun- 
tainside, let freedom ring.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with interest to the debate. 
As a Democrat, I am always happy to see 
attention given the words of Thomas 
Jefferson. As a Missourian, I am proud 
of Jefferson because one of his greatest 
acts was acquisition of our area for the 
Union, together with some other lands 
out south and west of Kansas City. 

The remarks concerning the South and 
the old Confederacy were of personal in- 
terest because Missouri lent her name to 
the Missouri compromise, bringing 
slavery to our State. A great Missourian, 
our former President Harry Truman, has 
established our claim to a rightful place 
in the old Confederacy, for we contrib- 
uted more troops to the Confederacy 
than we did to the Union, and indeed 
sent more soldiers to fight for the South 
than did some States whose southern 
lineage is never questioned. We had 
slaves in Missouri. Until 1954, we had a 
system of segregated schools, and we still 
raise cotton. 

We are a southern State, many of 
whose people bitterly resented and dis- 
approved the Supreme Court’s separate 
but not equal school decision. But Mis- 
souri has another tradition, as great as 
any referred to herein—we obey the 
laws, even the ones we do not like—a 
trait which may distinguish us from 
George Wallace and Martin Luther King, 


We have desegregated our schools and 
no disasters have followed. We regard 
obedience to distasteful laws as a mark of 
civilization for little effort is required to 
obey laws with which we agree. 

In large numbers, we disagree with 
the Supreme Court’s latest one-man, 
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one-vote slogan, but recognize the right 
to decide includes the right to be wrong. 
With one added word of caution—we do 
not think it includes the right to stay 
wrong very long. 

Missourians are proud of our Southern 
State where there are no poll taxes, no 
literacy tests, and that in a Nation where 
62 percent of those eligible vote, we have 
a State in which 67 percent of those 
eligible vote. We urge our sister South- 
ern States and indeed our friends from 
southern New York, to arise and follow 
our example. 

We are cautioned concerning the drip- 
ping venom contained in the committee 
bill. Again Missouri is pleased to be able 
to provide an old southern antidote for 
all forms of snakebite. In the peaceful 
Platte County hilis batch after batch of 
snakebite remedy is run off and made 
available to the public. 

I have listened in vain for a denial 
of the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
that, while several counties are in com- 
parable condition, there is one county in 
the United States with 4,773 citizens of 
voting age and 4,800 registered. Does 
this not dilute the vote of every voter, 
white or black? Are States rights in- 
volved here? Does the State have a right 
to correct this situation? No one wants 
Federal intervention, but is it worse to 
have Federal intervention or is it worse 
to let this condition prevail? 

What of the bill’s requirement that 
States seeking relief must come to the 
District of Columbia? At present, an in- 
dividual desiring to vote must prove to 
his State his right and qualification to 
do so. This provision would require a 
State charged with discriminating 
against individual voters to prove it was 
not discriminating. The burden of proof 
shifts from the individual to the State in 
these cases. As between individual 
rights and States rights, I opt for in- 
dividual rights every time and pray for 
the day when individual rights may out- 
rank States rights in the realm of foreign 
affairs. 

Some have sighted vengeance in this 
bill. Do we seek vengeance? I think 
not. Should we seek vengeance for 100 
years of disenfranchisement? Let me 
quote a great former Speaker of this 
House to that point: 

The mark of vagabondage placed upon the 
first murderer’s brow was a badge of honor 
beside that which should mar the counte- 
nance of him who would tamper with a free 
ballot, the palladium of human rights. 


That Speaker was Champ Clark and 
that was said over 50 years ago. Let us 
act favorably upon this bill. One hun- 
dred years should be long enough to de- 
bate any question. 

Mr. MeCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
whole world listened last March when the 
President articulated the need for strong 
legislative action to protect the right to 
vote. The whole world will watch us this 
week to see how that call to action is 
answered. 
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I believe our response should be a full, 
firm, and forceful implementation of the 
14th and 15th amendments. I believe 
that we should show the world that, in 
America, the right to vote is a precious 
heritage available to all our citizens. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the Judiciary Committee for 
its work in drafting a bill which is broad- 
er and more comprehensive than the ad- 
ministration bill. We, in the 89th Con- 
gress, have a great opportunity to put on 
the books a statute by which history may 
judge us. I want that statute to reflect 
the quality and the dedication of this 
Congress. I want it to be a strong, de- 
cisive assault on the few remaining 
bastions of bigotry. Let us not enact a 
law which can be circumvented and 
flouted, a law in constant need of revi- 
sion. Let us rather pass a law to which 
we can look back with pride in our ac- 
complishment. 

If then, we want such a bill, we must 
take care that it applies wherever it is 
needed. We must outlaw the poll tax, 
which, in effect and in design, deliber- 
ately discriminates against Negroes in 
the very areas where little economic op- 
portunity is permitted to exist for them. 
I disagree with those who contend this 
provision is unconstitutional. I am con- 
fident, Mr. Chairman, of its consistency 
with our great Constitution. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, we must provide 
close supervision of registration, voting 
and ballot counting so that those who 
cloak themselves with “the law” will no 
longer be permitted to perpetuate de- 
vious delaying and obtrusive tactics on 
those who ask only to vote. 

I believe that the bill before us accom- 
plishes these objectives and, to that ex- 
tent, represents legislation which is both 
bold and judicious. I am heartened by 
this frank and forthright foundation 
which the bill sets forth. 

The Senate bill, however, has a pro- 
vision which I should very much like to 
ry! incorporated in this bill. Section 
: e) of the Senate bill implements the 

4th amendment by prohibiting States 
from denying the right to vote to non- 
English speaking peoples educated in 
American-flag schools, in which the pre- 
dominant classroom language was other 
3 English. This provision would en- 
ranchise thousands of New Yorkers who 
were educated in Puerto Rico and who 
cannot read and write English well 
enough to qualify for voting under the 
isso Standards. I do not think ability 
E crn e or the lack of it is 
fase ection of political conviction or of 
judgment. Certainly today’s meth- 
of A do not limit or 
's thinking. In 
rite York, there is a Spanish radio sta- 
» Spanish programs on other stations, 
are ae Spanish newspapers, all of 
a — cover the issues with which the 
this should be acquainted. Because of 
US and because these people are full 
ik citizens—we do not have second- 
beli citizens in the United States. I 
rs eve that it is unfair and anachronistic 
8 * 3 one who is less than 
informed judements n aa to 
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In addition, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to see incorporated in this fine bill, 
@ measure of protection for those who 
peaceably assemble in assertion of their 
right to vote. The recent events in Jack- 
son, Miss., make it poignantly clear that 
if the people are to petition their Gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances with- 
out incurring the risk of brutal repres- 
sion, then an effective form of Federal 
protection must be interposed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that the elaborate registration system 
established by this bill indicates clearly 
our realization of the fact that the right 
to vote—unaccompanied by the right to 
register—is meaningless. This is partic- 
ularly true, for example, in Mississippi 
where only 6.4 percent of the eligible 
Negroes are registered. Since registra- 
tion is crucial to the whole thrust of this 
bill, I am very glad that safeguards such 
as civil service observation and criminal 
sanctions apply with equal force when 
an individual seeks to register as well as 
vote. I advocated the adoption of many 
of these changes when I testified on be- 
half of the voting rights legislation be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee, and I am 
heartened to see these recommendations 
incorporated in the bill before us now. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me commend 
the committee for the splendid work it 
has done to bring to fruition the promise 
of America and the aspiration of her peo- 
ple. I am confident that by enacting 
meaningful voting rights legislation, we 
shall overcome the hatred, the bigotry 
and the injustice which has too long de- 
prived our people of their full citizen- 
ship. New horizons will be opened where 
freedom will prevail and where the rights 
of all our citizens are both protected and 
respected. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
think it is particularly significant that 
the gentleman has brought out the im- 
portance of permitting citizens to vote 
without necessarily being grounded in 
the English language and to afford to 
the Puerto Rican American citizens and 
others that right. As I interpreted the 
Ford-McCulloch bill, that authority is 
already in that bill, but it is not in the 
Celler administration bill. So in that 
respect the gentleman is expressing 
support for the Ford-McCulloch bill. I 
appreciate his comments and that ob- 
servation. 

Mr. HALPERN. In that respect I 
commend the Ford-McCulloch bill, and 
I hope the committee bill will be amended 
on the floor to include that provision. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Resnick]. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, ear- 
lier this year with 13 of my colleagues I 
journeyed to Selma, Ala., to learn first 
hand the problems underlying the dem- 
onstrations in that troubled city. 

Mr. Chairman, through the coopera- 
tion of the distinguished Member from 
that district and other Members from 
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Alabama, a hearing was arranged at the 
Dallas County courthouse with the board 
of registrars, the mayor, the county at- 
torney, and most of the other civic offi- 
cials in that county. We had a hearing 
at which there were questions and an- 
swers. I got the answer from the chair- 
man of the board of registrars that he 
had nothing against the Negroes, that 
he wanted Negroes to vote, that he ad- 
vertised and asked for Negroes to vote. 
The reason he gave for the fact that they 
did not vote was because it was the law. 
He said: 

We are law-abiding citizens. We live by 
the law. This is the law of the State of 
Alabama. We uphold the law. We took 
an oath of office to uphold this law. This is 
the law we uphold. 


When I asked him it was that under 
this law Negroes could not register and 
whites could, he just could not under- 
stand it. He said: 

If you gentlemen come to us with a law 


that will permit equal registration, we will 
uphold the law. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I say to my fel- 
low Members today, let us give them 
that law. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, we very of- 
ten hear about States’ rights. We have 
heard about States’ rights for a long 
time now. I think it is time now to hear 
about State responsibilities. Certainly 
the State of Alabama has responsibili- 
ties to all of its citizens, Negro as well 
as white. to see that everyone votes. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe with the en- 
actment of the Celler bill we will give 
all the people of Alabama, the boards 
of registrars, the law that they asked 
for, the law that will be fair and equi- 
table to all citizens regardless of color, 
and permit every qualified citizen the 
right to vote. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400, and commend the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for his eloquent remarks of yes- 
terday, and for his unique ability to care- 
fully explain thorough and complex 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, as amended, 
is designed to primarily enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It is also designed to en- 
force the 14th amendment and article I, 
section 4 To accomplish this objective 
the bill, first, suspends the use of lit- 
eracy and other tests and devices in areas 
where there is reason to believe that such 
tests and devices have been and are being 
used to deny the right to vote on account 
of race or color; second, authorizes the 
appointment of Federal examiners in 
such areas to register persons who are 
qualified under State law, except insofar 
as such law is suspended by this act, to 
vote in State, local, and Federal elections; 
third, empowers the Federal courts, in 
any action instituted by the Attorney 
General, to enforce the guarantees of the 
15th amendment, to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Federal examiners, pending 
final determination of the suit or after 
a final judgment in which the court finds 
that violations of the 15th amendment 
have occurred; fourth, provides criminal 
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penalties for intimidating, threatening, 
or coercing any person for voting or at- 
tempting to vote, or for urging or aiding 
any person to vote or to attempt to vote. 


In addition, civil and criminal remedies 
pets provided for the enforcement of the 


Mr. Chairman, this is not a bill in- 
fringing on anyone’s rights, as some 
would have us believe. It is rather a bill 
to enforce provisions in our Constitu- 
tion—the document which defines all of 
our rights. It is also a bill to carry out 
what the Constitution directs the Con- 
gress to do, that is to protect the right 
of voting against racial discrimination 
by any State. It is the responsibility of 
the Congress, therefore, to provide ap- 
propriate implementation of the guar- 
antees of the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution. Adopted in 1870, that 
amendment states the fundamentai prin- 
ciple that the right to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the States or the 
Federal Government on account of race 
or color. 

The historic struggle for the realiza- 
tion of this constitutional guarantee in- 
dicates clearly that our national achieve- 
ments in this area have fallen far short 
of our aspirations. The history of the 
15th amendment litigation in the Su- 
preme Court reveals both the variety of 
méans used to bar Negro voting and the 
durability of such discriminating poli- 
cies. 

The effect of the 1957, 1960, and 1964 
voting rights statutes indicate again that 
our achievements have fallen short of 
our aspirations. Although these laws 
were intended to supply strong and ef- 
fective remedies, their enforcement has 
encountered serious obstacles in various 
regions of the country. Progress has 
been painfully slow, in part because of 
the intransigence of State and local of- 
ficials and repeated delays in the judi- 
cial process. Judicial relief has had to 
be gaged not in terms of months—but 
in terms of years. 

The tragic history of enforcement ex- 
perience in voting rights cases goes on 
and on. The fact of the matter is that 
this bill is urgently needed and should 
be passed and enforced without further 
delay. The time is long overdue where 
all our citizens should enjoy the basic 
rights and privileges currently enjoyed 
by most Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is an exam- 
ple of our constitutional responsibility; 
yet more than that, it is once again an 
expression of moral right. Our respon- 
sibility cannot be ignored and our moral 
action must not be compromised. I urge 
my colleagues to affirm our proved heri- 
tage and support this vital legislation. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, it is re- 
grettable that in this great Nation it is 
necessary that we must pass laws—more 
and more of them—in order to protect 
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the constitutional rights that are sup- 
posed to be guaranteed to every citizen. 
I say this is regrettable because in our 
complex society we find that there are 
those who with purpose and design, seem 
intent on doing everything within their 
power to prevent other citizens from en- 
joying the same constitutional rights 
they themselves enjoy and cherish. 

During the course of our debate over 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, we are, 
fortunately, offered two choices. The 
question is not whether new legislation 
is required. The Congress has no al- 
ternative but to recommend enactment 
of new legislation. The choices, rather, 
involve the kind of bill we are to pass. 
I would hope that either one of these 
bills would put an end to voter discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have closely ex- 
amined the provisions of H.R. 6400 and 
H.R. 7896. On the basis of merit alone, 
it is my judgment that H.R. 7896, the 
Ford-McCulloch bill, is superior. It is 
important that the legislation we pass 
is strong, but not needlessly restrictive. 
H.R. 7896 meets this requirement. It is 
also important that the legislation we 
pass is flexible, to meet situations which 
may not now be anticipated. H.R. 7896 
meets this requirement. And H.R. 7896 
is clear, concise, and is easy to under- 
stand by the people whose rights are to 
be protected. Nor does it intrude need- 
lessly into unprecedented areas of State 
responsibility. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, it is my view 
that H.R. 7896 is the superior proposal 
now before us, and I urge the Members 
of this body to study the provisions of 
both proposals before deciding this vital 
question. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to report, as chairman of the 
Republican Policy Committee, the posi- 
tion of the committee on this bill. 

We endorse the Ford-McCulloch vot- 
ing rights bill, H.R. 7896-7897, as the 
sensible and effective way to deal with 
the serious problem of discrimination in 
voting. We urge its adoption as a sub- 
stitute for H.R. 6400. 

One of the basic rights of free men is 
that of participation in the affairs of 
government through the voting process. 
If a free society is to survive, then, it 
must structure itself so as to protect this 
right for all its citizens. The Ford-Me- 
Culloch bill does this in a mature and 
responsible manner. 

The committee-Celler bill attempts to 
remedy discrimination by discrimina- 
tory means. It applies only to certain 
forms of past discrimination in a few 
States while it ignores possible present 
discrimination in several of its many 
forms and in many of our States. The 
fair and effective enforcement of the 
15th amendment calls for precise identi- 
fication of offenders, not the indiscrim- 
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inate scattergun technique evidenced 
in the 50-percent test. 

H.R. 6400 automatically suspends any 
and all literacy tests and devices in 
States reached by the automatic trigger- 
ing formula. On the other hand, H.R. 
7896 and 7897 attack the State abuse of 
literacy tests by prescribing a limit, 
based on congressional finding, which a 
State may not legally exceed. 

The committee-Celler bill makes no 
allowance for provisional voting, where- 
as the Ford-McCulloch bill does so, pro- 
tecting the integrity of the votes of those 
who have waited so long and fought so 
hard for full representation. 

The committee-Celler bill is most in- 
adequate with regard to voting frauds. 
The Ford-McCulloch bill punishes any 
voting fraud wherever in the country it 
exists. 

Finally, the Ford-McCulloch bill em- 
ploys a clearly constitutional method of 
dealing with a discriminatorily applied 
poll tax, whereas the validity of the out- 
right ban contained in the committee- 
Celler bill is not without serious doubt. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recorp at this point 
the statement of the Republican policy 
committee on this bill: 


The administration’s Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, is supposedly designed to eliminate 
the disfranchisement of eligible voters be- 
cause of their race or color. 

However, it fails to deal with certain meth- 
ods by which voters are deprived of their vote 
and limits its application under a strangely 
devised formula. 

H.R. 7896 and 7897—the Ford-McCulloch 
bills, on the other hand are straightforward 
attempts to deal with the problem of dis- 
crimination in voting that go right to the 
heart of the matter without doing violence 
to the Constitution. 

H.R. 6400 contains an “automatic trigger” 
which arbitrarily assumes that any State or 
political subdivision where (a) less than 50 
percent of the voting age population failed 
to vote in the 1964 elections and (b) a test 
or other device is maintained as a prerequi- 
site to voting registration, is automatically 
guilty of violating the act. 

This provision is both arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory. It suspends literacy tests in the 
affected areas leaving them in effect else- 
where. It ignores completely the fact that 
voter discrimination can exist in areas which 
do not fall under its narrow definition. 

The Ford-McCulloch bills provide for in- 
vocation of the act when 25 meritorious com- 
plaints of racial discrimination from a vot- 
ing district are lodged with a Federal court. 
This provision provides for relief against 
discrimination in all 50 States rather than in 
the mere handful that come under the defini- 
tion of H.R. 6400. 

While the administration bill eliminates 
all tests and devices designed to prove quali- 
fication to vote, leaving to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the designation of what qualifica- 
tions are to be substituted, the Ford- 
McCulloch bilis (a) permit valid literacy 
tests, administered by a Federal examiner, 
for applicants not ing at least a 
sixth-grade education and (b) ban them for 
all other applicants. 

The administration bill permits Federal 
election observers to be sent into voting 
districts at the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Ford-McCulloch bills adopt the 
wiser tactic of permitting the U.S. Attorney 
to apply to Federal district court for equita- 
ble relief to enforce provisions of the act in 
respect to particular elections. 
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One of the most important voting rights 
is the right of all citizens to have their votes 
counted properly and honestly. The right to 
vote without this safeguard can be rendered 
meaningless as indeed it has been in many 
instances. 

The Ford-McCulloch bills contain definite 
provisions designed to help prevent future 
vote frauds in partially or wholly Federal 
elections. In contrast the administration's 
bill barely touches upon this vital subject. 

The administration bill provides for aboli- 
tion of State and local poll taxes upon the 
finding that they are used as instruments of 
voter discrimination, The Ford-Meculloch 
bills recognize the dubious constitutionality 
of such a provision and provides instead for 
an acceleration of judicial procedures for 
declaring existing taxes invalid only upon 
proof that they have been used to abet dis- 
crimination on account of race or color. 

The Republican policy committee en- 
dorses the Ford-McCulloch bill as a sensible 
and effective method of dealing with this 
serious problem. We urge its adoption as 
a substitute to H.R. 6400. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I spoke in the 
committee of the lack of provisional 
voting and impounding challenged votes. 
The matter has been discussed today by 
the able gentleman and member of the 
committee from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. It is so important that I 
wish to speak of it again and I wish to 
support my statement by the hearing 
record. That is the statement which 
in effect said that an applicant who was 
registered and was then challenged 
might vote and would have his vote 
counted although the challenge had not 
been finally determined and although 
it were later found to be an illegal vote, 
it would be the basis for winning an elec- 
tion if that vote or that 100 votes were the 
margin of victory. 

Mr. Chairman, I said this yesterday 
in talking about challenges under the 
Celler administration bill, and under the 
Ford-McCulloch bill: 

Up to this point in the challenge pro- 
cedure, the Ford-McCulloch and H.R. 6400 
are basically the same. Here, however, a 
sharp divergence occurs. In the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch bill, if a challenge to the eligibility 
of a listed voter is still pending at the time 
of the election, such listed voter is allowed 
to vote. But he votes provisionally, with his 
ballot impounded until the issue of his eli- 
gibility is finally resolved. 

The committee-Celler bill has no such 
safeguard. Under the Celler bill the vote is 
given to all who have been listed by the 
Federal examiners and their votes are 
counted. Incredible as it may be, election 
results may be certified, despite the fact that 
challenges to their listing, which are un- 
resolved at the time of the election, could 
later result in a finding that such vote 
was illegal. 

In enforcing the 15th amendment, is it 
not our purpose to assure the integrity of the 
elective process by assuring a vote to each 
qualified citizen? To count challenged 
votes and certify the election of officials with 
votes which may later prove to have been 
illegally cast is appalling. Certainly an end 
to voter discrimination need not be bought 
at the bitter cost of corruption of the vote 
itself. 

To knowingly enact a law which could mean 
the election of any official, a town clerk, 
or the President of the United States, who 
has not received the largest number of legal 
votes is, to me, unthinkable. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCULLOCH. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Although, Mr. 
Chairman, the State of Minnesota has 
no discrimination on the basis of race or 
color or on any other basis to my knowl- 
edge, perhaps a reference to the Minne- 
sota gubernatorial election of November 
1962, would be in point as the gentleman 
from Ohio is developing this very im- 
portant aspect of the legislation before 
us. When the polls closed in Minnesota 
in November of 1962, and the ballots were 
counted, it appeared as though the Re- 
publican incumbent, seeking reelection, 
had indeed been reelected by less than 
100 votes out of a total of 1.3 million 
votes cast. 

Several days later the canvassing 
board officially certified that, indeed the 
Republican incumbent had been re- 
elected by less than 100 votes. 

That result was challenged. Under 
Minnesota law there followed a very care- 
ful examination of each and every paper 
ballot cast and every voting machine in 
the State. The courts of the State of 
Minnesota did a magnificent job, as did 
counsel for both the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates, in seeing to it that 
only voters qualified to vote and ballots 
honestly cast were counted. Under the 
laws of the State of Minnesota every- 
thing was done to make sure that no 
ballot was improperly cast or no person 
unqualified to vote in fact had partici- 
pated in the election of one candidate 
or the other. Because of Minnesota laws 
the ultimate result in that case and the 
official result was reversed. The Demo- 
cratic challenger was declared elected by 
a margin of 91 votes. This took a great 
many weeks of careful consideration by 
officials, by judges, by lawyers, the par- 
ties, and their representatives. Minne- 
sotans were proud that in not one sin- 
gle instance was fraud disclosed in that 
intense ballot-by-ballot and voter-by- 
voter examination. The point, however, 
which needs to be made is simply this— 
had there been in effect in the laws of the 
State of Minnesota a provision such as is 
in the committee-Celler bill, it would not 
have been possible to reverse the im- 
proper result of that election as dis- 
closed by the initial count of the ballots 
certified to by the canvassing board. 

I commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, the ranking Republican 
Member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for spending time on this particu- 
lar aspect of the committee-Celler bill. 
Those of us who lived through the Min- 
nesota situation, the results of which 
were not particularly pleasing to me as 
a Republican, nevertheless saw the value 
of provisional voting and we also appre- 
ciate, Mr. Chairman, the great harm that 
can be done by permitting a ballot im- 
properly cast, and a voter improperly 
qualified, to actually decide erroneously 
the result of an election. That would be 
possible, as the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio has pointed out, under the 
provisions of the committee-Celler bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for his story of what happened 
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in Minnesota. To be a bit repetitious, 
I might say that now the chief executive 
authority of Minnesota is being exercised 
by the man who received the most lawful 
votes in the election of 1964. 

To resume what I was reading and 
what I said yesterday: 

The chaos, anger, and possible social up- 
heaval that would occur after a close elec- 
tion, where the change of a few votes could 
have reversed the final election results would 
destroy the process we are seeking to pre- 
pouty Therein lie the seeds of possible rey- 
olution. 


Mr. Chairman, to make sure you know 
that these conclusions are not my con- 
clusions, and not the conclusions of my 
able colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, I want to read to you from 
the hearing record before the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Katzenbach, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, was on 
the witness stand and he was being ques- 
tioned by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, my good friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
I quote: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Katzenbach, is it true 
that an individual registered by a Federal 
examiner can vote and have his vote counted 
even if after the election, (a) this act is 
found to be inapplicable to the State or 
political subdivision in an action instituted 
under section 3(c), page 2, or (b) the indi- 
vidual is found to be ineligible to vote under 
section 6(a) ? 

Mr. KATZENBACH. Yes. 


I interpolate, no qualifications. 

The CHAMAN. In other words, the vote 
could be counted although it may be found 
later that he did not have the right to vote. 

Mr. KATZENBACH. Yes, that is true. 


If the gentleman wishes me to read the 
remainder of the answer, I certainly 
shall read it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given the an- 
swers which are important. Mr. Kat- 
zenbach followed in this way, but I 
measure what he says against what the 
gentleman from Minnesota has said: 

This follows in that respect the normal 
State procedures. If there is a challenge 
and the challenge is heard and disposed of 
by a hearing officer as it can be under the 
act and the hearing examiner decides the 
person offering to vote is properly on the 
voting lists, then if the court should fail 
to make a decision by the time of the elec- 
tion—which is an unlikely event, the hearing 
examiner having made the decision of eli- 
gibility to vote—the person would vote and 
his vote would be counted. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I asked 
the gentleman to yield because of the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota on the question of illegal vot- 
ing. There is nothing in the Celler ad- 
ministration bill that prohibits a chal- 
lenge properly made, as I understand it. 
If that is not true, there is always a 
question of a challenge of any voter un- 
der any State law. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I should like to 
answer that now. 

Mr. Chairman, in many States, if not 
in all of them, there is such a provision, 
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but the challenge is decided before elec- 
tion day is over. When there is a chal- 
lenge that is not decided before the elec- 
tion day is over, in few States, if any, 
would the matter proceed beyond that 
date, unless votes in question were 
impounded. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I believe the gentle- 
man’s remarks are particularly signifi- 
cant because of the sweeping provisions 
of section 4 of the Celler administration 
bill which, as I interpret it, would dis- 
card or would nullify all literacy tests 
of every kind and character in the States 
which come under the provisions of that 
section, and would entitle the Federal 
examiner to register people to vote pro- 
vided only that they were not already 
registered. That is the only qualifica- 
tion which is spelled out in the bill as a 
qualification for registration to vote. I 
believe there follows logically the possi- 
bility that a great many people, without 
possessing lawful qualifications to vote, 
could be registered; and without provi- 
sions such as the gentleman has recom- 
mended and as are contained in the 
Ford-McCulloch bill for provisional vot- 
ing, these illegal votes would be counted 
and would be utilized in the decision 
made by the electorate at that election, 
with all the consequences that could 
follow from such an untoward event. 

Therefore, I think it would be either 
important for the administration to 
adopt the recommendations from the 
Ford-McCulloch bill or preferably that 
the House follow the Ford-McCulloch 
bill and support that substitute bill when 
that time arrives. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for his pertinent 
comments. 

I have no hesitancy in recommending 
to the Committee and to the House when 
the final vote comes the Ford-McCulloch 
bill, because it will do the job, and it is 
in accordance with the best legislative 
traditions of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I should further like to 
say that in 1960 the voting legislation 
of that very monumental year in the 
field of civil rights had a provision for 
provisional voting and impoundment of 
the votes. Maybe, though, the reason 
that the chairman described this bill in 
the Rules Committee and/or before this 
Committee as a harsh and drastic one 
is by reason of the very things I have 
mentioned. I would also add to that 
description, dangerous. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I will now yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If, as you 
indicate in your bill, it develops that a 
man is qualified and is registered by an 
examiner, if he were in the State of Ala- 
bama and he presented himself for vot- 
ing, the Alabama law provides a good 
deal like many others, that when he 
presents himself for voting and he is 
challenged, then he is authorized to take 
an oath and after the oath is taken the 
ballot of the person offering to vote must 
be received and deposited as are other 
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ballots of qualified voters. The inspec- 
tor shall require the person making such 
application to subscribe to and swear to 
an original and a carbon, which carbon 
can be treated as an original. Now, this 
is what I am concerned with. If an 
individual under your set-up is chal- 
lenged, then would he be permitted to 
vote? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Of course he 
would be permitted to vote. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 
But where would the provisional voting 
in the State of Alabama ever arise when 
the Alabama law is as I have outlined? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It would arise 
whenever the conditions prescribed by 
the Ford-McCulloch bill caused it to 
arise. I think that is one of the funda- 
mental approaches by the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But here 
your bill says that if a man is qualified 
by an examiner, why, then, pursuant to 
the triggering device you use, if some- 
body challenges him, he could only vote 
provisionally. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But if he 
took the oath in Alabama, he would not 
vote provisionally, because under the 
Alabama law he would make an affidavit 
and into the ballot box it would go. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. He would not 
under the Ford-McCulloch legislation. 
There is a provision for provisional vot- 
ing and impoundment of the ballots, and 
that is the only way that that person 
can vote if he is listed or registered by 
a Federal examiner. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6400) to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


Thank 


BLS COST-OF-LIVING SURVEY FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a House joint 
resolution requiring a cost-of-living sur- 
vey to be made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics before the cost-of-living allow- 
ance for Federal employees in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands may be 
reduced. 

For the benefit of our colleagues who 
may not know of the situation which 
prompted me to introduce this joint res- 
olution, I should like to offer a word of 
explanation by way of background. 
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For many years, in order that the 
Federal employees stationed in overseas 
areas might receive compensation to give 
them real take-home pay comparable to 
Federal employees living in the Wash- 
ington area, a cost-of-living allowance 
has been given, over and above their 
statutory salaries, where it is found that 
living costs at their stations are, in fact, 
higher than those prevailing in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

If, for example, it were found that the 
cost of living in any given overseas area 
were 25 percent higher than in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Federal employees there 
would receive 25 percent of their salary, 
in addition to their statutory salary, to 
compensate them for such higher cost 
of living. 

The theory behind this system was to 
equalize their real salaries with those of 
their Federal employee colleagues in 
Washington, D.C., so that each might be 
paid equal salaries for equal work. 

The relationship of living costs in any 
particular overseas area with the living 
costs in Washington, D.C., has been de- 
termined by surveys, usually made an- 
nually. The surveys have taken into 
consideration costs of sample items from 
the grocery-store shelves, rents, services, 
and such other items as refiect in the 
day-to-day expenses encountered by the 
Federal employees. 

This system has worked well and has 
provided an equitable way for Federal 
employees to cope with unusual financial 
burdens stemming from conditions in 
their overseas employment which result 
in higher living costs through built-in 
ocean freight rates, scarcity of items for 
which the consumer dollar competes, and 
other factors depending on the local 
situation. 

The Civil Service Commission, how- 
ever, has been endeavoring for several 
years, to eliminate the system of cost-of- 
living allowances and substitute what 
they call the comparability rule. By 
this the Commission means that all Fed- 
eral employees living in areas under the 
US. flag, be paid the same salary which 
finds its level through competition with 
salaries paid by private enterprise for 
similar work. The Federal salaries, 
then, according to their belief, would be 
comparable to salaries being paid by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

A bill to phase out the cost-of-living 
allowances and substitute the compara- 
bility system was proposed by the Civil 
Service Commission and introduced in 
the 88th Congress. The bill had hear- 
ings but did not receive any further at- 
tention from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, to which it was 
referred. 

A similar bill, H.R. 8390, has been in- 
troduced in the 89th Congress and is 
pending before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, where it has received 
no action to date. Under these phase- 
out bills the Federal employees now re- 
ceiving cost-of-living allowances would 
have those allowances reduced gradually 
over a period of years, to cushion the 
shock of elimination. The theory is that 
during the phaseout period, perhaps in- 
crements in the Federal salaries would 
take place. 


July 7, 1965 


Under the law governing the cost-of- 
living allowances, however, the Civil 
Service Commission has the authority to 
adjust the cost-of-living allowance in 
any particular area according to the find- 
ings of the surveys so as to make adjust- 
ments for any changes in living-cost rela- 
tionships between Washington, D.C., and 
the particular area involved. Under 
this authority, a cost-of-living survey 
was completed early this year in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands which, ac- 
cording to the Civil Service Commission, 
resulted in a finding that the cost of liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico is 104.5 percent of the 
cost of living in Washington, D.C. On 
the basis of this survey, the Civil Service 
Commission announced on May 10, 1965, 
that effective July 1, 1965, the cost-of- 
living allowance for Federal employees in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands would 
be reduced from 12.5 percent of their 
salary to 5 percent. Obviously, the Fed- 
eral employee who has made long-term, 
inelastic financial commitments based on 
his income is going to suffer severe hard- 
ship and a damaged morale by reason of 
such a drastic cut in his paycheck. 
This, I maintain, is not only unreason- 
able, it is unfair. And I should think 
from the Government’s point of view as 
an employer, it is unwise. 

I have had several conferences on this 
question with Mr, John W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and other officials of the Civil 
Service Commission, in an effort to re- 
solve the problem. I have not only been 
unsuccessful in these efforts, but I have 
been confused and frustrated by the sys- 
tems and methodology which were 
utilized to arrive at the final figures of 
the survey. I have been unable to ob- 
tain actual retail figures for the hundreds 
of items which have been included in the 
market-basket list, so that it is impossible 
to make any comparison of item costs in 
Washington, D.C., with those in Puerto 
Rico. Nor have I been able to learn which 
other considerations reflected in living 
costs were included. Leaders of Federal 
union groups in Puerto Rico, as well as 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees, have been equally unsucess- 
ful in obtaining this information. 

I do know that employees in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands were not 
consulted before the final decision was 
made to reduce their salaries, either in- 
dividually or through their employee or- 
ganizations. Insofar as I have been able 
to ascertain, the only contact with the 
people affected by the ultimate decision 
was through a questionnaire distributed 
to married, male, Federal employees as to 
their rents, or mortgage payments. 

These people are bewildered in that 
they were not consulted. They are hurt, 
and they are angry. 

According to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the survey on living costs in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands was 
conducted by a State Department team. 
The State Department conducts such 
surveys to determine comparative living 
costs as related to Washington, D.C., for 
their employees stationed all over the 
world. I understand that they take such 
matters into account as the local avail- 
ability of items which U.S. citizens are 
accustomed to having, as well as taking 
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into account certain use factors where 
the employees would have to employ some 
other means of accomplishing the serv- 
ices necessary to them that were other- 
wise available at home in the United 
States. I should think that these sur- 
veys by the State Department would be 
geared to meet unusual conditions en- 
countered in foreign service, which would 
not be the case of Federal employees 
living under the U.S. fiag. 

The cost-of-living surveys for Hawaii 
and Alaska, however, were performed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and did 
not result in any reduction on the cost- 
of-living allowance for employees in Ha- 
waii and Alaska. My resolution, there- 
fore, calls for the setting aside of the 
reduction of the cost-of-living allowance 
for Federal employees in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and for the conduct- 
ing of a new and realistic survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as was done 
in the case of Hawaii and Alaska. Cer- 
tainly, I know of no lowering of prices in 
Puerto Rico and I am unable to compre- 
hend how any survey, consciously con- 
ducted, could arrive at a different con- 
clusion. 

Finally, the law under which the Civil 
Service Commission has been arranging 
for surveys and gearing them to a cost- 
of-living allowance is a creature of the 
Congress, and I believe that this matter 
is properly one for congressional consid- 
eration. In my resolution, I am not ask- 
ing Congress to give any special consid- 
eration to the Federal employees in the 
Caribbean or to do them any particular 
or special favor. I am merely asking 
that the recent administrative order of 
the Civil Service Commission be without 
legal effect; that a new cost-of-living sur- 
vey be conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as was done in the case of Ha- 
waii and Alaska; and that a new cost-of- 
living allowance be established for the 
Federal employees in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, based on the new survey. 

This is not an important matter to the 
U.S. Treasury. There are 4,700 Federal 
employees in Puerto Rico who would be 
affected, and perhaps only about 200 in 
the Virgin Islands. I hope that all of 
my colleagues will support me in this 
resolution, including those who have peo- 
ple from Puerto Rico living in their dis- 
tricts, and those who do not. I would 
most deeply appreciate such support for 
those people in Puerto Rico who need 
help at this time. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Puerto Rico in introducing a joint reso- 
lution with him this morning. The ef- 
fect of the resolution is to stay an order 
of the Civil Service Commission which 
has caused a decrease in the salary of 
Federal employees in Puerto Rico. This 
resolution would stay this order and 
give these dedicated civil servants of the 
island of Puerto Rico an opportunity to 
be heard on this question. 
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“IT’S WHAT'S HAPPENING, BABY” 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, by 
today, many of the extreme critics of the 
recent rock and roll television show, “It’s 
What’s Happening, Baby,” probably 
wish they had had more time to think 
about it before they ran off shouting in 
all directions. Now they are in the ludi- 
crous position of having condemned 
something which, it turns out, was pro- 
duced at little cost to the Government, 
with time and talent paid for by CBS, 
and which succeeded in its purpose be- 
yond the fondest hopes of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

When we are spending a billion and a 
half dollars in Federal aid for the im- 
poverished of this Nation, are we in any 
position to turn down an opportunity to 
reach and query an enormous cross sec- 
tion of the country at small cost? 

The program presented rock and roll. 
And there are those who think rock and 
roll is bad and should not be used for 
any purpose by the Government. I 
might remind certain critics that the 
Republican Party used rock and roll for 
fundraising purposes. The Navy uses 
it for recruiting. Aiming your program 
at your audience is—after all—a simple 
idea. Perhaps it is too simple—so sim- 
ple that it eludes the understanding of 
certain gentlemen who are accustomed 
o dealing only with the complexities of 

e. 

But there is ample evidence that 
“What’s Happening, Baby” got results. 

Impoverished kids throughout Ameri- 
ca wrote on notebook paper and post- 
cards. They said what they needed in 
the way of jobs and education. They 
told us what their problems were. They 
gave us ideas. At last, we established 
contact with a generation that—let’s 
face it—we had almost lost. And if 
these kids now feel that they can talk 
to their Government, even if they think 
their Government likes rock and roll, 
then I say we should continue. 

Here is a letter from a girl in Detroit. 
She said: 

When I graduated from Cass Tech High 
School, I had no idea that a Negro girl could 
get a job as an accountant. * * * Please do 
something to lift the age bans on public 
education so that late starters can have an 
equal chance with youths that have had the 
advantages and opportunities all along. 


And here is something else that is hap- 
pening: A boy from New York wrote: 

I would like to know why there is not any 
jobs for 15-year-old teenagers. We are look- 
ing for work or something to do. 


A girl in Baltimore wrote: 

I saw your TV show. I have graduated 
from high school and thus far am unem- 
ployed. I know many young people who 
graduated last year and have not yet been 
given a real chance in life. 


My friends and colleagues, that is what 
is happening. And that is what the war 
on poverty is all about. 
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MAJ. GEN. PERRY M. 
HOISINGTON II 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. R. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 30, 1965, Maj. Gen. Perry M. Hois- 
ington II, Director of the Office of Leg- 
islative Liaison of the Department of the 
Air Force, retired from active duty. He 
was succeeded by a distinguished Air 
Force officer, Maj. Gen. Thomas G. 
Corbin. 

General Hoisington became Director of 
the Office of Legislative Liaison on July 
1, 1962, after an outstanding military 
career which began upon his graduation 
from the U.S. Military Academy in 1939. 
The general was born at West Point on 
March 14, 1916. He is the son of Col. 
and Mrs. Gregory Hoisington. 

In 1940 General Hoisington received 
his Air Force wings at Kelly Field, Tex. 
During the early years of World War II 
he served in the Army Air Corps Train- 
ing Command, It was his distinction to 
join the 20th Bomber Command, which 
was the first B-29 organization. 

As a member of the 20th Bomber Com- 
mand he participated in combat opera- 
tions against the Japanese from bases in 
India, China, and the Marianas Islands. 
General Hoisington took part in the 
first daylight and night missions of the 
B-29’s against the Japanese homeland. 

After the war the general became the 
first commander of the Atomic Test Cen- 
ter at Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex. 
He was one of the very first officers to 
be assigned to the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command when it was ac- 
tivated in 1950. 

After a tour of duty with NATO forces 
at Naples, Italy, General Hoisington was 
assigned to the Strategic Air Command, 
For 5% years he served with this major 
deterrent to aggression as commander of 
the 818th, 57th, 820th, and 6th Air 
Divisions. 

In addition to his combat record in 
World War II and his command assign- 
ments since the war, this distinguished 
officer has attended a number of very 
outstanding service schools. He has 
completed both the Air Command and 
Staff School and the Air War College at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my honor and 
pleasure to become acquainted with Gen- 
eral Hoisington during his service as Di- 
rector of the Office of Legislative Liaison. 
I came to know and admire his splendid 
qualities of military leadership and his 
deep understanding of problems of the 
Air Force, particularly those involving 
the men and women in uniform. 

It has been said by both officers and 
airmen with whom he served, and all of 
those who have had the opportunity to 
come to know Gereral Hoisington per- 
sonally, that he is an “airman’s airman.” 
I know of nothing finer that could be 
said about a member of the Air Force 
than this wonderful tribute. It ade- 
quately sums up the warm personality, 
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devotion to duty, and deep understand- 
ing of human nature which has charac- 
terized General Hoisington’s service to 
his country. 

General Hoisington leaves behind him 
a record of military service in which the 
Air Force and the Nation can take pride. 
I join with his countless friends in ex- 
tending my very best wishes on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from active duty 
and my sincere thanks for a job well 
done in the service of his Nation. 


THE ST. AUGUSTINE STORY 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago I had the pleasure of view- 
ing the premiere performance of St. 
Augustine’s historical pageant, Cross 
and Sword.” Along with nearly 2,000 
first-nighters I sat in the beautiful 
amphitheater in St. Augustine and en- 
joyed a superb performance. 

I invite and urge all of my colleagues 
to see this magnificent production when 
they are next in Florida. I call atten- 
tion to accounts of the premiere per- 
formance of “Cross and Sword” as they 
appeared in the June 28 issues of the St. 
Augustine Record and the Jacksonville 
Times-Union: 


[From the St. Augustine (Fla.) Record, 
June 28, 1965] 
“Cross AND SWORD” OPENS TO ENTHUSIASTIC 
AUDIENCE 
(By Philip Brault) 

Years of waiting and planning for St. 
Augustine ended last night as “Cross and 
Sword” premiered before an audience of 
1,800 delighted people at the new amphi- 
theater. 

“Cross and Sword,” written by famous 
playwright Paul Green, will be a perma- 
nent fixture for St. Augustine, returning each 
summer. It begins nightly, except Fridays, 
at 8:15 and will run until September 5 this 
summer. 

From the first brilliant scene a murmur 
of approval and then a hush came over the 
audience, which included many of Florida’s 
leaders, critics from newspapers around the 
Nation, and the people who made the whole 
thing possible—the residents of this city. 

It was a warm, windless, but comfortable 
night that was pierced by the remarkable 
lighting effects and the beautiful costumes 
constructed by Joy Breckenridge. 

Ranging from the prison cell of Menendez 
to his commissioning by King Phillip II, 
played by James A. Clark, to the final con- 
quering of the Indians in a battle scene of 
horror, the lighting and sound and flexible 
stage proved the capabilities of the $250,000 
amphitheater. 

Pedro Menendez de Aviles was played by 
William Stock whose powerful voice carried 
the part convincingly. Opposite him was his 
wife, Maria, who played Notina, the Indian 
princess whose lifelong destiny of a lover 
from across the seas came true with the 
arrival of Menendez, 

Fate also played its part in casting them 
opposite one another as the original leading 
man, John Seitz, developed voice trouble last 
week and left the show. 

They are from Pfeiffer College, North Caro- 
lina, where Stock is an assistant professor of 
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speech and drama while his wife will receive 
her A.B. in English drama this year. 

Prior to the entrance on stage of Menen- 
dez, the first Governor of Florida, present 
Gov. Haydon Burns extended his compli- 
ments to the city on its 400th anniversary, 

Father Michael Gannon put the evening 
in a Spanish cast by reading the Lord’s 
Prayer in Spanish. 

Adjutant General of Florida, Mc- 
Millan, introduced notables who included 
Governor and Mrs. Burns, former Gov. 
Farris Bryant and Mrs. Bryant, Superintend- 
ent of Schools Thomas D. Bailey and Mrs. 
Bailey, U.S. Representative BILLY MATTHEWS 
and Mrs. Matthews, and many others. 

W. I. Drysdale, president of the St. Au- 
gustine 400th Anniversary, Inc., which pro- 
duced the play, was given a special introduc- 
tion as the “sparkplug” of the whole project. 

The story of the founding 400 years ago 
was placed in a theme with strong religious 
overtones by Playwright Paul Green. The 
meaning of the play to Green, who was not 
able to leave his Chapel Hill, N.C., home for 
personal reasons, is stated in the title. The 
cross reversed is the sword. 

Man has the alternative of living by either 
and the dilemma of Menendez was the choice 
of either. 

The message of the play proceeds to a 
climax along these lines as the French under 
Jean Ribault, played by George Peper, are 
unseated from their Fort Caroline by Men- 
endez. 

The blood of the massacre at Matanzas 
lies on the Spanish Governor's hands and he 
rests heavily with his choice of the sword. 

But after defeating the French he is able 
to use the cross in accomplishing his goal 
of friendship with the Timicuan Indians un- 
der their chief, Oriba, played by Michael 
Beistle. 

Beistle’s wife, Margaret, plays Eva Gon- 
zales, whose strength is an example of the 
backbone of settlement efforts. She plays 
the love interest of Menendez’ captain, Joe 
Albarez, played by James Olmstead. 

The Beisteles are from the University of 
Florida where Michael is working on his doc- 
torate and teaching freshman English. Mar- 
garet is a resident counselor at the univer- 
sity. 

The religious setting features two priests, 
Father Lopez, played by James Slaughter, 
and the first civilized St. Augustine native, 
Domingo de Florida, played by Marshall 
Thomas, 

Slaughter is a Baptist who attended mass 
here to learn the Latin. He was coached by 
Father Gannon who advised on religious 
ceremony. 

Thomas, as Domingo, is a sinewy young 
man whose physical prowess is used to its 
utmost as he suffers the yearning to return 
to his childhood wilderness. The pagan 
moonlight beams into his heart and he ex- 
changes his frock for a loincloth only to re- 
turn to his adopted Christianity at the mo- 
ment of death. 

The two-act symphonic drama is climaxed 
by the conquering of the Indians. This is a 
terrible decision for Menendez who must 
again choose the sword. He has burned with 
friendship for the Indians, but must destroy 
them. 

The superb blending of action and light is 
witnessed through the smoke of the battle 
scene where a blood-red hue engulfs the fir- 
ing of cannon and musket. Men—by the 
hundreds, it seems—claw at each other in 
this eerie atmosphere as the smoke from the 
discharges clings closely to the 100-foot plat- 
form stage and gives the scene a ghostly aura 
of death. 

In the words of author Paul Green, “Men- 
endez fails here as a person, for he must 
attack his beloved Indians with the sword 
after he has sworn to convert them by the 
Cross.” è 
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“He prays to God for help, but God will 
not help him in the use of the sword,” said 
Green. 

But St. Augustine lived on, even though 
Menendez soon left for the Old World, never 
again to return to his settlement. 

She lived on under the wing of Captain 
Albarez and Eva, of Basilio Bonito, the nar- 
rator played by Dick Chamberlain, and Sara 
Solano, played by Elise Hallowes, wife of Du- 
val County State Prosecutor William A. Hal- 
lowes. 

And the city survived 400 years with 
Juan Rivas, who, as leader of the mutineers, 
is excellently played by William Puckett. 

W. I. Drysdale could only say, “Beautiful, 
beautiful,” 

Governor Burns commented that “It cer- 
tainly was a most appropriate presentation 
for the 400th anniversary celebration.” 

Former Governor Bryant said “ ‘Cross and 
Sword’ is a maryelous recapture of the ro- 
mance and adventure of 400 years ago.” He 
pointed out the perfect acoustics and vision 
and said that he hopes to be down again from 
his residence in Jacksonville. 

President of the University of Florida J. 
Wayne Reitz was “exceedingly pleased.” 

“I am proud,” he said, “not only of the 
fine directing of Dr. Zimmerman, Ron Jerit 
and Dr. Keister, and of the acting of our 
students, but also of the contribution made 
by other schools of our State.” 

Mayor John Bailey said, “‘Cross and 
Sword’ was beyond expectations.” 


{Prom the Florida Times-Union, 
June 28, 1965] 


Sr. AUGUSTINE HISTORICAL DRAMA “Cross AND 
Sword” Draws 1,800 


(By Hank Drane and Leon Shimer) 


Sr. AUGUSTINE, June 27.—St. Augustine’s 
long-awaited historical drama, “Cross and 
Sword,” opened tonight in a beautiful out- 
door amphitheater caryed out of a virgin 
tract of land on Anastasia Island where the 
Spanish once mined coquina rock, 

Included in the enthusiastic audience of 
about 1,800 first-nighters were Gov. and Mrs. 
Haydon Burns, former Gov. and Mrs. Farris 
Bryant, U.S. “epresentative D. R. MATTHEWS, 
and a host of other State dignitaries. 

The colorful symphonic drama, written by 
noted playwright Paul Green, will be staged 
nightly, except Friday, through September 5. 
It is one of the feature highlights of the city’s 
400th anniversary celebration. 

The amphitheater and drama represent a 
$100,000 investment of faith by citizens in 
the future of their city as a great historical 
shrine, 

The colorful drama features a cast of more 
than 100, many of whom are senior or gradu- 
ate drama students from the University of 
Florida and the University of North Carolina. 

The drama reenacts the founding of St. 
Augustine by Spanish Admiral Pedro Menen- 
dez in 1565. The sound and dance technique 
recreate the story of the hardships and strug- 
gles of the Spanish colonialists in their at- 
tempt to establish a foothold in the New 
World. 

GLITTER OF SPAIN 


It ranges in scope from the glitter of the 
court of Philip II of Spain to the savage Flo- 
rida wilderness. It is directed by Dr. L. L. 
Zimmerman, head of the University of Flor- 
ida Department of Drama. 

Although plagued by rain for nearly 2 
weeks during rehearsals, the drama got off 
to a smooth start after a few remarks of con- 
gratulations by Governor Burns, the Lord's 
Prayer in Spanish by Rey. Michael Gannon of 
St. Augustine and the National Anthem, 

Featured in the leading role of Menendez 
was John Stock of Lakewood, who started as 
the understudy for John Seitz of Louisville, 
Ky., who was forced to remove himself from 
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the cast because of voice trouble. Stock, as- 
sistant professor of speech and drama at 
Pfeiffer College in North Carolina, has a broad 
background of acting experience in the thea- 
ter, movies, television, and nightclubs. 

Other key performers were Capt. Jose Al- 
yarez, played by James Olmstead; Notina, the 
Indian princess who is Menendez’ lover, 
played by Maria Stock; Dick Chamberlin in 
the role of the Basilio Bonito as narrator; Eva 
Gonzales, played by Margaret Beistele, who is 
the lover of Captain Alvarez. 

Moved by the beautiful setting, the audi- 
ence quickly responded to the drama which 
opened in Spain, 

Governor Burns described the drama as 
excellent, 

“It is certainly the most appropriate pres- 
entation that could be conceived for the 
400th anniversary celebration,” he said. 
“ ‘Cross and Sword’ should certainly be ap- 
preciated by any Floridian or American in- 
terested in the history or the founding of 
the oldest city.” 


SUCCESS PREDICTED 


Burns predicted that in weeks to come the 
play should parallel or exceed the success of 
“Unto These Hills” which has earned a po- 
sition of prestige in this type of theater. 

Bryant's comment was equally enthusiastic. 
“The play unfolds a story of Florida's begin- 
ning of which we too often lose sight,” he 
said. “It seems to recapture all the romance 
and excitement of the first great colonization. 
I am tremendously proud of the producers 
and developers for helping to bring this great 
attraction to Florida.” 

Representative MATTHEWS said the play was 
“superb” in the natural setting. “It has ex- 
ceeded my fondest expectation. Opening 
night has been tremendous and I envision a 
very successful run.” 

Other State officials attending were School 
Supt. Thomas Bailey, William J. Hamrick, 
hotel and restaurant commissioner; Dr. J. 
Wayne Reitz, University of Florida president; 
Charles Campbell, chairman of the Florida 
development commission; and Adj. Gen. 
Henry McMillan and others. 


THE SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL ACT 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, each 
of our 190 million Americans manages to 
throw away about 5 pounds of solid waste 
every day of the year. In the past, these 
wastes have been thrown in open dumps, 
buried, or burned. In many areas, the 
use of backyard incinerators has been 
common practice for reducing the volume 
of these wastes to a manageable quantity 
for municipal collection. In 1958, how- 
ever, it was found that this backyard 
burning was a major contributor to the 
Los Angeles smog problem and had to 
be outlawed in the entire Los Angeles 
basin. We have found that our large— 
municipal—incinerators also have a 
tendency to contribute to the air pollu- 
tion problems in our ever-expanding 
cities. Our population is going to in- 
crease to possibly 235 million in 10 short 
years, with each new American throwing 
away ever-increasing amounts of solid 
wastes. The greatest population build- 
up is in our large metropolitan areas 
where availability of suitable burial sites 
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or land fill sites is becoming very critical. 
If the refuse is not adequately buried, 
open dumps will develop with rats, ver- 
min, insects, and numerous other health 
hazards. Open dumps are burned almost 
routinely, creating a pall against the sky 
while decomposition proceeds in a very 
odorous manner causing the entire proc- 
ess of open dumping to be quite unsatis- 
factory. In some of our larger cities, we 
found that incineration is also less than 
satisfactory. The refuse fed to the in- 
cinerators is reduced only 50 to 75 per- 
cent by the burning process. Then it 
must be wet down, and this soaking 
charred mass must be hauled as much as 
50 miles for final disposal. 

These are but a few of the problems 
which face us and they are going to in- 
crease at an ever expanding rate unless 
some sound program is undertaken to 
correct the situation. In Florida, we are 
faced with another type of problem, 
roughly 90 percent of our drinking water 
is drawn from limestone aquifers beneath 
the surface of the ground. These porous 
limestone formations have ready inter- 
change with waters which haye perco- 
lated through the surface of the ground. 
Any landfill in Florida has the potential 
of contaminating our underground water 
supplies. In several instances this has 
been shown to be the case, In addition, 
many of the rock quarries where lime- 
rock is mined for road building appear 
to be suitable landfill sites, so refuse is 
dumped into the water which fills these 
pits. The public health hazards of such 
practice are not to be disregarded. 

One of the major difficulties involved 
in the solid waste disposal field has been 
that cities find refuse disposal unreward- 
ing. Good garbage disposal does not 
bring as many compliments as do good 
parks or recreation facilities. Most 
sanitation departments have to fight for 
their lives in budget hearings. Trained 
personnel are not hired because the 
budget is the overriding problem. They 
are unable and unwilling to experiment 
with new processes which might provide 
far better disposal. 

The number of competent people in 
the field of solid waste disposal is rela- 
tively small. At a conference on solid 
waste disposal in 1964, it was brought 
out that only one-twentieth of the 
amount of research and development 
monies are being spent for refuse dis- 
posal, as are being spent for liquid waste 
treatment processes. Possibly the num- 
ber of effective research personnel is even 
fewer than would be indicated by the 
disparity in the dollars spent. 

Cities are growing so rapidly now that 
population projections upon which bond 
issues and municipal facilities such as 
incinerators, composting plants, or sew- 
age treatment plants are based, become 
invalid. It has become difficult or im- 
possible to estimate the urban population 
for any given period in the future. Set- 
tlements become towns during 1 year, in 
5 years they may be small cities, and in 
10 years they are true metropolitan areas. 
This throws unbelievable loads on the 
personnel involved in planning munici- 
pal services, particularly refuse disposal. 

The problem of automobile bodies, re- 
frigerators, stoves, and other large metal 
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commodities which blight our country- 
side should not be minimized. Bills are 
being introduced in the State legislatures 
across the country requiring that auto- 
mobile junkyards be a minimum distance 
of say a thousand feet from public high- 
ways and have screening, but still we 
cannot hide the mountain of our wastes. 
New ideas, new research, new proposals 
are needed to cope with this problem. 

One new approach is of particular sig- 
nificance in that it offers the possibility 
of converting our waste into useful or- 
ganic soil builders, thereby returning to 
the soil much of the organic matter 
which is now being depleted by inten- 
sive cultivation. The basic process of 
composting organic matter is not new. 
However, the approach of composting 
refuse very rapidly under controlled con- 
ditions in order to provide a sanitary and 
useful end product is new. The equip- 
ment required to carry out such process- 
ing is expensive and at the present state 
of technology is experimental in nature. 
Many dedicated people and quite a few 
charlatans have seen the long-range po- 
tential for this type of process. It has 
been implied in their proclamations that 
immediate markets of their product will 
become available. Their financial fore- 
cast promised vast fortunes to the in- 
vestors who underwrote the projects. 

I am very sorry to report that in this 
country many of these projects have 
failed. These failures were due partly 
to inadequate technology but, more often, 
to inadequate funding in order to solve 
the multitude of problems involved in 
handling the heterogeneous and abrasive 
mixture called refuse. It is imperative 
that adequate money be made available 
to perform the research in this promis- 
ing field of high-rate mechanical com- 
posting, because this process has the po- 
tential of solving a large number of our 
refuse-disposal problems without caus- 
ing either air or water pollution while 
providing a useful end product. The 
further implication is that these proc- 
esses could be combined with our pres- 
ent sewage-treatment facilities. When 
the solids from both the sewage and the 
refuse are mixed before composting, the 
quality of organic products so needed 
in our agricultural pursuits is improved 
and the cost of sewage treatment is re- 
duced by one-fourth to one-third. 

On February 8 this year my esteemed 
associate, the gentleman from California, 
the Honorable Mr. James ROOSEVELT, in- 
troduced H.R. 890, the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act. I have introduced H.R. 8248, 
an identical bill to the gentleman from 
California’s [Mr. ROoosEvELT] bill, and 
propose working with him toward the 
successful adoption of this legislation 
which is so vitally needed for our coun- 
try. This proposal will fulfill several 
purposes. First, it will spur on or seed 
the research field in the solid-waste col- 
lection, handling, and disposal. Second, 
it will provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to States and local governments 
in planning and developing effective sol- 
id-waste-disposal programs. Third, it 
will provide demonstration grants for 
construction and operation of new type 
process plants in order to gain valuable 
information concerning full-scale opera- 
tions of these processes. Finally, it will 
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provide training of professional and 
technical people to enter the waste-dis- 
posal field. Legislation of this type is 
mandatory if this country is to effective- 
ly utilize the waste which it generates 
each and every day. The Congress 
through financial and legislative assist- 
ance to the Public Health Service has led 
the fight for air and water pollution in 
radiological health hazards controls. It 
is now time to address this latest prob- 
lem which in many respects could over- 
shadow the others—that of our solid 
waste disposal. It is time, Mr. Speaker, 
that we accepted the leadership in this 
field and meet the challenge of society. 


PRUDENTIAL LINES EMBARKS ON 
UNIQUE TRANSPORTATION SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning I had the pleasure of 
attending a conference at the Maritime 
Administration at which Prudential 
Lines Chairman Spyros Skouras unveiled 
@ unique new concept on oceanborne 
shipping. The announcement was made 
in the offices of Maritime Administrator 
Nicholas Johnson, and the system will 
be a bold new stroke for America’s dwin- 
dling merchant fleet. 

Prudential Lines will build in Amer- 
ican shipyards a fleet or 16 vessels which 
can each load and unload and transport 
up to 50 preloaded barges. This system 
does not require the mother ship to tie 
up in port for loading, and thereby re- 
duces by as much as 50 to 70 percent 
the total time lost by conventional ves- 
sels while waiting in port to transfer 
cargoes. 

These new vessels represent free enter- 
prise operating boldly in the framework 
of the national interest. This new con- 
cept will enhance the abilities of the 
merchant marine to strengthen our na- 
tional defense. It will allow American 
shippers to recapture the trade flowing 
through our ports now on an increasing 
number of foreign-flag vessels. The 
courage of Prudential Lines in proceed- 
ing with this plan, and the vision of 
Maritime Administrator Nicholas John- 
son in encouraging it, deserve the praise 
of the Congress and the American people. 

This system of preloading barges has 
the potential to make an oceangoing port 
out of every American community which 
has access to such craft. It will create 
more jobs for American labor, and it 
will bring more ships into the American 
merchant fleet. 

As a member of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, I com- 
mend those associated with this new 
concept in America’s shipping progress. 


CONCORD GRAPE INDUSTRY 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
cord grape industry is presently one of 
the most stable and profitable segments 
of agricultural enterprise in the United 
States. 

While many States produce some con- 
cord grapes, principal commercial pro- 
duction is limited to areas in New York 
State, northern Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
southwestern Michigan, northwestern 
Arkansas, south-central Missouri, north- 
ern South Carolina, and Washington 
State. 

The annual harvest of concord grapes 
in the United States totals about 250,000 
tons, more than 95 percent of which is 
sold in processed form as juice, frozen 
grape juice concentrate, grape drinks, 
jams, jellies, and preserves. 

Thousands of our people depend on 
the quality and size of the concord grape 
crops for their livelihood. 

The concord grape industry warrants 
attention because much of its current 
stability and prosperity is the direct re- 
sult of the efforts of an organization 
which is currently observing its 20th an- 
niversary—National Grape Cooperative 
Association, Inc., of Westfield, N.Y. 

National Grape Cooperative is a mem- 
bership organization of more than 2,500 
concord grape growers in 11 States. 
Many experts believe it to be the most 
effective and successful agricultural mar- 
keting organization in the Nation. 
These experts base their opinion on the 
conditions which exist now, as compared 
with conditions in the industry before 
National Grape Cooperative was orga- 
nized. Indeed, I know of no other agri- 
cultural development of the past quarter 
century that can compare with it in terms 
of marketing accomplishment. 

I am personally familiar with the re- 
markable development of this industry, 
because I live in the heartland of one of 
the Nation’s finest concord grape pro- 
ducing regions, the famous Chautauqua- 
Erie grape belt which extends for 180 
miles along the shore of Lake Erie in New 
York State, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
Chautauqua County in my district has 
long been considered the center of the 
concord grape industry in the United 
States. 

Before 1940 the concord grape grow- 
ers had a very weak market for their 
crops. Prices generally did not return 
enough to permit growers to follow good 
cultural practices and still earn a living. 
Because of poor care, grape yields 
dropped to slightly more than a ton an 
acre. Much of the fruit rotted on the 
vines, unpicked, because there was no 
market. 

Dismayed, discouraged, a large num- 
ber of grape growers gave up as hopeless 
the task of tending their vineyards. 
Many uprooted their vines. From a pro- 
duction of 84,000 tons in 1914, the Chau- 
tauqua and Erie belt grape crop had 
slumped to 35,000 tons by 1944. 

Today, in my district, the grape indus- 
try is the strongest element in the agri- 
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cultural economy. National's member- 
growers now harvest an average of 414 
tons of high-quality concord grapes per 
acre. It is possible today for grape grow- 
ers to enjoy good returns for their labor 
and investment, and vineyard farm land 
is selling at a good, firm price. 

National Grape Cooperative was in- 
corporated in 1945 as a marketing or- 
ganization for the concord growers. 
From its beginning, the organization was 
encouraged by Mr. J. M. Kaplan, of New 
York City and, through his interest and 
concern, the growers were able to acquire 
all of the stock and assets of the Welch 
Grape Juice Co., Inc., in 1956. This ac- 
quisition included, in addition to Welch 
plants in New York, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Arkansas and Washington State, 
the famous brand name Welch’s. 

Welch produces and sells only the 
finest quality concord grape products. 
Through the employment of outstand- 
ing management, production and mar- 
keting techniques, Welch has achieved 
higher sales and greater returns for the 
grape growers than they have ever re- 
ceived before. By 1959—only 3 years 
after exercising its option to purchase 
Welch—National paid off its mortgage. 

Net sales of the Welch Co. in 
fiscal 1964 were $58,450,000 up 64 per- 
cent from 1956 and 476 percent from 
1945. More than 30 percent of Welch’s 
annual net sales is currently being re- 
turned to the grower-members of Na- 
tional Grape Cooperative, giving these 
2,500 growers the highest payment for 
grape deliveries in the industry. Last 
year National’s members received record 
payments averaging $179.82 a ton in the 
eastern area and $129.12 a ton in the 
western area. 

Last December National redeemed two 
complete series of its allocation certifi- 
cates totaling $6,823,262. These certifi- 
cates are 20-year promissory notes, one 
series of which was redeemed at full face 
value 12 years before the due date and 
the other at full value 13 years before 
the due date. This action is believed to 
be unprecedented among farm coopera- 
tives in the United States and remark- 
ably demonstrates National’s strength 
and success. 

The Welch Co. is now in its 96th year. 
It was founded in 1869 by Dr. Thomas B. 
Welch, who pioneered the industry of 
bottled fruit juices in the United States. 

Since 1945 Welch has plowed back 
more than $26,500,000 in capital addi- 
tions and improvements. The company’s 
product line has grown from the original 
bottled grape juice, to include tomato 
juice, frozen concentrated grape juice, 
and a line of three ready-to-serve drinks: 
Welchade, apple-grape drink, and Fiesta 
Punch. In addition, Welch is a major 
producer in the jelly and preserve in- 
dustry, packing grape jelly, grape jam, 
and fruit of the vine, a whole grape pre- 
serve. These products are sold nation- 
ally in all leading food stores and in sev- 
eral foreign countries. 

Since its beginning, the company has 
created the demand for its products 
through use of national advertising me- 
dia and in recent years has been a heavy 
user of television: The company has 
introduced five highly successful new 
Welch products in recent. years. 
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To keep pace with the growing demand 
for its products, the company is continu- 
ally installing the most advanced equip- 
ment and facilities under a consistent 
capital improvement program. These 
improvements mean not only greater 
production accomplishments and better 
jobs for Welch’s 900 employees, but im- 
proved services to grape growers as well. 
New harvesting and fruit-handling tech- 
niques have been developed which have 
reduced considerably the time, effort, 
and cost it takes to harvest, press, proc- 
ess, and store the crops. 

In 1957 Welch and National adopted 
the sugar-solids basis for payments to 
growers which gives recognition to qual- 
ity factors in grapes delivered to the 
plants and has proved a more equitable 
means of compensating growers for their 
ability to produce high-quality grapes. 

A staff of 12 experienced field repre- 
sentatives works closely with growers to 
assist in producing high-quality grapes. 
Through personal contact, correspond- 
ence, and periodicals the growers are 
given the best available information 
about sound horticultural practices and 
the activities of their cooperative. The 
development of scientific methods of de- 
termining grape maturity and tonnages 
to be processed have resulted in better 
planning for harvests and lower costs to 
the growers in harvesting and delivering 
their crops. 

These improvements—coupled with 
the talents of the company’s highly 
skilled personnel—have enabled Welch to 
maintain its position as the Nation’s 
leading producer of concord grape prod- 
ucts, and its strong emphasis on quality 
production, in the vineyard as well as in 
the plant, has revolutionized the concord 
grape industry. 

What the teamwork of grape growers, 
on the one hand, and the Welch orga- 
nization, on the other, has accomplished 
is unprecedented in the history of agri- 
cultural enterprise in this country. 

I submit the achievements of National 
and Welch as evidence of the opportuni- 
ties, inherent in our free enterprise sys- 
tem, properly and resourcefully used. It 
is further evidence that farmers who 
adopt a businesslike approach in the 
conduct of their affairs can be eminently 
successful under our system. 

I congratulate National and its sub- 
sidiary, Welch, on their accomplish- 
ments. The cooperative can be justly 
proud of its 20 years of incompara- 
ble success in terms of its marketing ac- 
complishments, its returns to its mem- 
bers, and the great contribution it has 
made to the success of the concord grape 
industry. 


MISSISSIPPI CHALLENGE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge again that the depositions 
and the petition of the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party be printed, and 
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that the House be given an opportunity 
to act on them. 

Today we are considering, and I sin- 
cerely hope that we will shortly approve, 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. No other 
right has been so long promised or so 
long denied as this constitutional guar- 
antee of the right to vote. It should be 
approved as an expression of good faith, 
of moral right, and of simple justice. 

But Mr. Speaker, there is little con- 
sistency in reporting and acting on a 
voting rights bill if we are going to con- 
tinue to ignore a specific challenge of 
voting discrimination that has properly 
been pursued under the rules of this 
House. 

If evidence has been presented, as it 
has, then certainly the House should 
have an opportunity to review it, to 
evaluate its soundness and significance, 
and to take appropriate action. 

I would hope that when the House has 
concluded action on the voting rights 
bill, it will proceed to consider this mat- 
ter without further delay. 


THE LATE HONORABLE VERNER 
W. MAIN 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret that I inform the House of the 
death of former Congressman Verner 
W. Main, of 39 Maryland Drive, Battle 
Creek, Mich., on yesterday afternoon. 
Mr. Main was elected from the Third 
District of Michigan in a special election 
in December 1935. He was defeated in 
November 1936, by Paul Shafer. Con- 
gressman Main was also a Michigan 
State representative from 1927 to 1928. 
He had a long and distinguished career 
as an attorney in Battle Creek. 


KREMLIN SOCIAL SNUB TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, what has 
been described as one of the worst social 
snubs to the United States since the 
Stalin era was coupled with a blustering 
statement calculated to induce fear into 
the American people. A reception in the 
Kremlin for graduates of Soviet military 
academies gave top-ranking Soviet Gov- 
ernment, party, and army leaders an 
excuse to boycott the American Inde- 
pendence Day reception at the U.S. Em- 
bassy and it also served as a stage for 
Communist Party First Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev's claim that 

The quantity of intercontinental and orbi- 


tal rockets at the disposal of the U.S.S.R. is 
perfectly sufficient to finish off once and for 


all any aggressor or group of aggressors. 
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What should our response to this be? 
Should we, perhaps, develop a national 
inferiority complex because representa- 
tives of a government dedicated to ag- 

ression, based on tyranny, and ruled by 
ear boycotted our own Fourth of July 
ceremonies in Moscow? Hardly—we 
could scarcely expect the Soviets to hon- 
éstly and wholeheartedly wish us well, 
as they are dedicated to destruction of 
everything for which we stand. 

What, then, of Brezhnev’s remarks? 
He made a cold and naked attempt to 
instill fear into the American people, and 
present them with the prospect of nu- 
clear missiles, orbiting above our coun- 
try, primed and aimed at American cities 

and ready to be launched against us. We 
certainly cannot afford to underestimate 
our adversaries, but at the same time it 
is equally important that we do not allow 
ourselves to become swayed by bluff and 
bluster, and to have our national will 
paralyzed. 

Brezhnev’s statement was on the same 
theme as the Communist Vietcong tactics 
of selective murder in Vietnam. As the 
Vietcong seek to paralyze the will of the 
South Vietnamese to resist by murdering 
all those who could form effective opposi- 
tion to them, Brezhnev sought to strike 
at our will to stand fast and present a 
united front to Soviet aggression. Terror 
has always been a Communist weapon. 

Brezhnev did not say what he meant 
by orbital rockets but it is presumed that 
he means rockets that can be put into 
orbit and then aimed at a specific target 
on earth, to be launched by means of a 
radio signal. Twice before the Russians 
have boasted of having these, but, of 
course, they have given no details. 
Brezhnev’s statement was probably in 
response to the announcement last week 
that the United States has 800 Minute- 
man ICBM's in firing position. Our own 
intelligence estimates that the Soviet 
Union has about 270 of this type of 
missile. 

An orbital rocket is certainly within 
the realm of possibility, but it is a highly 
sophisticated and complex weapons sys- 
tem, and far less reliable than a Minute- 
man-type ICBM, and far more costly. 
The problems of aiming and reentry, for 
a ce, are Monumental and not easily 

ed 


Russian implications that they have 
this type of missile in operation are false 
and are but another facet of the cold 
war. Brezhnev quite unwittingly be- 
trayed this facet and pointed out the 
essence of Communist strategy when he 
asserted that: “We hate to boast and we 
do not want to threaten anybody.” In 
this sentence, he blatantly denied what 
is a matter of longstanding and well- 
documented historical fact, and what is 
basic to Communist policy: Boast of what 
they have and do not have, then threaten 
to use it, in the hope that the object of 
these boasts and threats will back down. 

The United States should feel proud to 
bear the brunt of these tactics because it 
means that our policy of standing firm in 
the face of Communist aggression is 
working. As long as we continue to re- 
fuse to be intimidated by the boasts, and 
so prepare ourselves that we need not 
fear the threats, then we may be sure 
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that our cause—the cause of freedom in 
the Western World and, eventually, for 
all mankind—will survive and ultimately 
triumph over Communist aggression. 


SAMUEL C. DUBERSTEIN 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my long- 
time dear friend, Samuel C. Duberstein, 
has retired as a referee in bankruptcy 
after more than 20 years of devoted 
service. During that time he sat in 
judgment in more than 5,000 bankruptcy 
cases arising in the eastern district of 
New York under the jurisdiction of the 
US. district court for that district. 

Referee Duberstein was born on Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side in 1889, the 
son of newly arrived immigrants. He 
attended public school and entered the 
College of the City of New York and 
later New York Law School, where he 
received his law degree in 1909. He be- 
came a professor of law at St. John’s 
University School of Law in 1927, where 
he gave courses in bankruptcy and re- 
organization. 

The judges of the U.S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York 
named him referee in bankruptey in 
1945. 

At the request of the Federal Court 
Board of Judges, Referee Duberstein 
compiled an official history of the 
Federal Court of the Eastern District of 
New York. It was published shortly after 
the new courthouse opened at 225 Wash- 
ington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., in June of 
last year. One of his proudest posses- 
sions is a complete photographic gallery 
of all of the judges who have sat in the 
Federal District Court since it opened in 
Civil War days. 

Sam served as chairman of the Brook- 
lyn Bar Association Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy and in 1958 became chairman of 
the National Bankruptcy Conference—a 
voluntary organization interested in im- 
proving national bankruptcy legislation. 

A gentleman and a scholar of the high- 
est integrity, his long and devoted service 
to his fellow man has earned him the 
respect of all. We wish him well in all 
his future endeavors. 


RETIREMENT OF COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLirreLp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Joseph Campbell, Comptroller 
General of the United States, will retire 
from that position on July 31, 1965, after 
more than 10 years of continuous service. 
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I deeply regret that the state of his 
health will not permit him to continue 
as Comptroller General for the statutory 
term of 15 years. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of 
which I am a member, works very closely 
with the General Accounting Office, 
which is an arm of the Congress. By 
rule of the House, our committee re- 
ceives and evaluates the audit reports 
of the Comptroller General. We moni- 
tor agency responses to the Comptroller 
General’s reports, hold hearings on 
occasion, and take such other action as 
is appropriate in connection with these 
reports. 

Recently, Mr. Campbell appeared be- 
fore the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, to present 
testimony on contract audit procedures 
and problems in defense and related 
fields. Some of the General Accounting 
Office audit procedures, as they have de- 
veloped through the years, have en- 
gendered criticism in the Government 
agencies with large procurement respon- 
sibilities, such as the Department of 
Defense, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and among the de- 
fense contractors who have been the 
subject of General Accounting Office 
reports on one or another aspect of their 
activities. These criticisms were so per- 
sistent and widespread that our com- 
mittee believed it was time to hold a 
hearing and provide a publie forum for 
full and frank discussions of these 
problems. 

The Comptroller General and his staff 
have been very cooperative in these hear- 
ings, and I deeply regret that Mr. Camp- 
bell was not able to complete his testi- 
mony before our subcommittee. We 
expect to wind up this phase of our 
hearings on Thursday of this week, July 
8. The Assistant Comptroller General, 
Frank H. Weitzel, will appear instead 
of Mr. Campbell. I know that Mr. Weit- 
zel, who has had a long experience in the 
General Accounting Office and is widely 
acquainted with the workings of the 
executive and legislative branches, will 
be of great assistance to eur subcommit- 
tee as we complete our hearings. 

After our staff has had an opportunity 
to analyze the voluminous hearing mate- 
rials, we will issue a report with con- 
structive recommendations. Our aim is 
to improve General Accounting Office 
contract audit procedures in the interest 
of dealing fairly with people who do 
business with the Government and at 
the same time making sure that the Gov- 
ernment’s interests are fully protected. 

Let me say emphatically, to remove 
any misunderstandings on this score, 
that our subcommittee recognizes the 
need and importance of the General Ac- 
eounting Office as an arm of the Con- 
gress. We want the General Accounting 
Office to be stronger, not weaker. We 
want the General Accounting Office to be 
more effective, not less effective. It is in 
such a spirit of constructive criticism 
that we are examining the contract audit 
operations of the General Accounting 
Office and analyzing the issues that have 
developed. I have good reason to believé 
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that Mr. Campbell and others of his staff 
consider the hearings beneficial, as does 
the Department of Defense and Govern- 
ment contractors generally, and that the 
General Accounting Office will be respon- 
sive to our recommendations and will 
work with us toward the mutual goal of 
making the General Accounting Office as 
effective an instrument as possible in 
carrying out its statutory duties, assist- 
ing the Congress, and promoting ef- 
ficiency and economy in the public 
service. 

I have known Mr. Campbell since 1953 
when he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, of which I have 
been a member since its inception in 
1946, keeps fully informed of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; and 
Mr. Campbell had occasion in the past to 
appear before the Joint Committee. In 
1954, I believe, Mr. Campbell was given 
& recess appointment by President Eisen- 
hower to the post of Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and in 1955 he was confirmed for 
the regular 15-year term, of which he has 
served better than 10 years. 

That same year—1955—I became 
chairman of the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, and during 
the decade of Mr. Campbell's incumbency 
our subcommittee has conducted many 
investigations and held many hearings. 
We have sought and obtained assistance 
from the General Accounting Office, 
when required in connection with our 
inquiries, and we have received and ex- 
amined many hundreds of General Ac- 
counting Office reports. 

I know Mr. Campbell will leave his 
post, which he has served with great dis- 
tinction, with the best wishes of many, 
many people. I have the highest regard 
personally for Mr. Campbell and I sin- 
cerely wish him many happy years of re- 
tirement. He has been an outstanding 
public servant, and has rendered a fine 
service to the Congress, the executive 
branch, and the taxpayers of this 
country. 


INEQUITIES IN H.R. 6675 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, should 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965 
be enacted as now written in H.R. 6675, 
as many as 18,000 veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean war 
would face reduction or elimination of 
veterans pension benefits. 

Under present law, a veteran who is 
totally and permanently disabled for rea- 
sons not connected to his military service 
may collect a pension up to $115 monthly. 
But his income must not exceed $1,400 
per year if he is unmarried, $2,700 an- 
nually if married. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration counts 90 percent of any 
social security benefits he receives as part 
of that income. 
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The loss or reduction of these veteran 
benefits as a result of enactment of H.R. 
6675 would more than offset the proposed 
7-percent increase in social security pay- 
ments. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
MILLER, of Iowa, will today or tomor- 
row call for an amendment to H.R. 
6675, now under debate in the Senate 
Chamber, to correct this inequity. I 
wish to introduce identical legislation for 
immediate consideration by the House in 
the event that Senator MrrLxn's efforts 
are not successful. If they are, and 
there is no reason to believe they will not 
be in view of similar action by the Sen- 
ate last year, I urge House conferees on 
H.R. 6675 to approve the amendment. 


PORT HUENEME PRAYER DAY AC- 
CORDED NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Traduꝝ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the mayor and City Council of 
Port Hueneme in the 13th Congressional 
District of California, recently pro- 
claimed Thursday, July 1, as a day of 
prayer in remembrance of those who 
have given their lives and those who have 
suffered wounds in defense of our coun- 
try. 

The proclamation, signed by Mayor 
Ray D. Prueter, referred particularly to 
two men from the Port Hueneme Seabee 
unit who had been killed the week be- 
fore at Dong Xoai in Vietnam and the 
six who were wounded in the battle. 
But the proclamation also gave recogni- 
tion to “all other servicemen of the 
United States.” 

Mayor Prueter and the council asked 
that all public officials, merchants, busi- 
nessmen, and citizens join in attending 
church services of their choice in prayer 
during the hour from noon to 1 p.m. 
and that business establishments join 
the city government in closing during 
that hour. 

The Nation’s wire services took appro- 
priate notice of the proclamation in news 
dispatches, with the result that Mayor 
Prueter received a great many congrat- 
ulatory communications from people 
throughout the county. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am placing in the Record at this 
point a news article from the Oxnard 
Press-Courier of June 30 headlined “Na- 
tion Responds to Port Day of Prayer”: 
NATION RESPONDS TO PORT DAY OF PRAYER 

(By Murray Norris) 

The day of prayer set for tomorrow by 
Port Hueneme Mayor Ray D. Prueter has 
caught the heartstrings of the Nation, and 
persons around the country have written 
tote him they will join. their prayers with 

Two weeks ago Prueter set July 1 as a day 
of prayer for Port Hueneme. He will close 
city offices for an hour tomorrow and has 
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called on businessmen to close their stores 
and attend church to pray for peace and 
servicemen who are giving their lives In Viet- 
nam. 

At the time he made the prayer procla- 
mation, Prueter had in mind the two men 
from the Port Hueneme Seabee base who had 
been killed at Dong Xoai in Vietnam the 
week before, and the six that were wounded 
in the Dong Xoai battle. He recalled that 
President Abraham Lincoln had proclaimed 
days of fast, prayer and humiliation during 
the Civil War, and asked his city to join in 
emulating this practice. 


MESSAGES 


Since that time, he has received 50 con- 
gratulatory telephone calls, a score of let- 
ters from all parts of the Nation, and more 
than 50 requests for copies of the proclama- 
tion, including one from a city councilman in 
San Luis Obispo County. 

One letter which the mayor received from 
Tulsa, Okla., said: 

“One of the Seabees wounded in the re- 
cent battle at Dong Xoai was our broth- 
er * * * we will join you on July 1 in prayer 
for those wounded and for the families and 
loved ones of those who bravely gave their 
lives in Vietnam 


KIN WRITES 


“Would to God that we were all worthy 
of the sacrifices made for us.” 

It was signed “The Seven Brothers and 
Sisters of John R. McCully.” 

Prueter said the letters have been coming 
in rather slowly due to “being routed through 
the Oxnard City Hall.” This is because a 
story circulated by United Press Interna- 
tional identified Prueter as the “mayor of 
Oxnard.” 

“One of the letters we received this morn- 
ing was from a Jewish synagogue,” said the 
Port Hueneme mayor. “The proclamation 
appeals to people of all faiths.” 


AT BASE CHAPEL 


Tomorrow at noon, Prueter along with his 
family and other members of the Port Hue- 
neme City Council will attend services at the 
Seabee base chapel between noon and 1 p.m. 
Through the cooperation of the Port Hue- 
neme-Oxnard Ministerial Council, the Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church will hold serv- 
ices in Port Hueneme, and the All-Saints 
Episcopal Church will hold services in Port 
Hueneme, and the All-Saints Episcopal 
Church will hold services in Oxnard. 

Prueter said he was closing the Port Hue- 
neme city offices as a gesture of sacrifice to 
join with the prayers of the citizens to 
“implore God’s clemency and forgiveness.” 

Robert Howlett, mayor of Oxnard, has is- 
sued a proclamation calling for prayers dur- 
ing the noon hour as has Ventura County 
Executive Loren Enoch. Neither of these 
governmental agencies will close their offices, 
however. 

ALMOST A PRAYER 

The wording of Prueter's proclamation was 
considered almost a prayer by several min- 
isters, and it will be read as a part of the 
prayer services in both Port Hueneme and 
Oxnard tomorrow. 

In a letter from Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. Nellie L. 
Gaudry praised the mayor saying, “I am very 
proud we still have men like you that believe 
in God and prayer in these troubled, war- 
torn times * * *.” 

Mrs. Margie Caposela, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
said, “Your town must be quite proud of 
you see 

A college student in San Antonio, Tex. 
complimented the mayor for his “pause in 
the rush of modern living to remember Al- 
mighty God and to attribute to Him the hom- 
age due. I am convinced that if this practice 
were more common, our poor world and its 
inhabitants would be much closer to God 
and, consequently, closer to all that God is— 
peace and love.“ 
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MOST PROFOUND 


Even a former World War II Seabee, Mi- 
chael Miranda, of New York, who shipped out 
of Port Hueneme, wrote to say he would add 
his prayers to those of others on July 1. 

One letter from Philadelphia contained 
only a newspaper clipping about the day of 
prayer and a Christmas card. 

“The meaning of this letter was most pro- 
found,” said Prueter. 

But perhaps letters that touch the mayor 
most deeply are those like the one he re- 
ceived from a 92-year-old widow, which said: 
“I asked in my church last Sunday if every- 
one would join in prayer July 1 when you in 
Oxnard pray * * *. I wish that the mayors 
in every city in the United States would see 
the need of praying to God these days,” 


A LOSS TO THE NAVY 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of 
Defense, I learned to appreciate the serv- 
ice rendered by Ken BeLieu to the De- 
partment of Defense and to his country. 

I share the sentiments expressed in 
the July 1 editorial in the New York 
Times entitled “A Loss to the Navy.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude that editorial: 


A Loss To THE Navy 


The departure of Kenneth E. BeLieu from 
Government service today is a loss to the 
administration, and—more specifically—to 
the Navy. 

Mr. BeLieu, who served President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson for 414 years 
as Assistant Secretary and then Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, was, first of all, qualified 
by experience. He served with the Army in 
Europe in World War II and was wounded 
and decorated; later he lost a foot in Korea, 
and retired with the rank of colonel. He had 
the moral courage, while still on active duty, 
to oppose Senator McCarthy in open hear- 
ings when McCarthy was attacking the Army 
in 1954, He was staff director of two Senate 
committees headed by the then Senator 
Johnson. 

In his service in the Pentagon he was 
known primarily for three qualities. He 
understands people, realizing that they are 
the heart of any military service. He was not 
afraid to speak his mind and to argue for 
what he believes. He knows Washington as 
& political entity and he respects the respec- 
tive roles of the executive and the legislative 
branches of Government. 

The Navy will remember him with affec- 
tion—most of all those Navy amputees, hurt 
in an aircraft carrier accident, who were 
roused out of deep depression when Mr. Be- 
Lieu, in a visit to their hospital, sat down on 
the edge of a bed, took off his artificial leg 
and held it up to show them that their lives 
had not ended. 


A ONE-MAN TOWN 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask ous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri Mr. HALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the June 25 
edition of the Washington Post con- 
tained a very good column by Mr. Patrick 
O'Donovan. 

The article, more than anything else 
I have read, illustrates the rigor mortis 
which has taken hold over our political 
process, 

Surely, Mr. O’Donovan’s words should 
be a cause of concern to every Member 
of this House and to all who wish to pre- 
serve a representative form of govern- 
ment, 

The article follows: 

A ONE-Man TOWN: WASHINGTON UNDER L.B.J. 
(By Patrick O'Donovan) 

The pleasure of reporting on this city used 
to be its complication. American politics is 
an art form that grows more fascinating the 
deeper you penetrate. A serious man could 
spend his life in a delighted study of this 
most sophisticated and extravagant system. 

There was the subtle interplay of White 
House and Capitol. Occasionally there was a 
great gun fired from the Supreme Court to 
put everyone back on the starting line. 
There were lobbies and pressure groups 
crowding the executive and the legislature. 
There were the great figures, Senators, Gov- 
ernors, or mayors, playing the role that was 
given to kingmakers or white-haired coun- 
cilors in Europe. 

Even when it was boring it was subtle. 
The interplay of powerful, squalid, great, and 
good men fighting to get their way was a 
spectacle that commanded a decent atten- 
tion. The working of a democracy, with all 
its mechanism—good and bad—exposed, this 
was a privelege to watch. And suddenly all 
this hubbub is stilled. 

This has become a one-man town. It is 
partly because President Johnson is so ef- 
fective, partly because there is no rival 
onany horizon. There is his brilliant parlia- 
mentary performance on the domestic scene, 
the fact that he has completed a program 
designed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that up to now had been blocked by political 
maneuvering. 

And there remains the fact that this man, 
who is above all a domestic politician, is 
faced with the foreign problem that is more 
intimately terrible than any that has faced 
the United States before. And this is a 
democracy that is not geared to discuss prob- 
lems of foreign policy. When these arise, 
the tradition is that the country speaks with 
a single voice. And the voice today is Mr. 
Johnson's. 

Washington is like an unwatered lawn 
that is dying from the roots. You can see 
it in the newspapers. The great reporters 
have nothing to report. The columnists have 
either to ratiocinate or else to write on triv- 
ial subjects. 

It is true the columnists continue to lay 
down the law in a manner not seen in the 
British press. It is also true that they are 
indulging themselves in a sort of intra- 
mural controversy. Joseph Alsop, a perfervid 
défender of the Administration, attacks his 
enemies as “twaddle merchants,” and his op- 
ponents talk of the “house-trained” corre- 
spondents. It is fun, but it is not the real 
thing. 

And all this time there is this astonishing, 
ominous silence from the great doomed, law- 
making temple that is set above Washington. 
The liberal Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives, Democratic or Re- 
publican, simply do not know what to do. 
Very, very few of them are happy. 

But a silence has been imposed upon 
Washington, 
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Once upon a time the White House aids 
were courtiers, were powers and dominions 
in their own right. They used to talk and 
gossip and feed the press in the friendly 
and enthusiastic service of their master. 
Now it is more than a man's career is worth 
for any of these men to say anything to a 
reporter that matters. 

All the talk is about the President. And 
there is little enough of that. Great and 
good and responsible politicians simply ap- 
pear to opt out of one aspect of their public 
life. They are not frightened. This is not 
McCartyism, but suddenly the democratic 
process, under a most democratic President, 
seems to have shuddered to a halt. 

It would be quite unfair to blame Presi- 
dent Johnson. He is intolerant, occasionally 
angry and demanding of agreement. He has 
at his disposal the greatest and best prepared 
forces that any free country has ever pro- 
duced in time of peace, and now, in Wash- 
ington, it is perfectly plain that he and he 
alone will make the decision on how these 
forces will be used. 

Washington, for the only time in its his- 
tory, has become a one-man city and all the 
ministers and advisers who surround him 
are only his servants. 


LET’S GET THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Barrin] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, on July 1, 
1965, an NBC network television pro- 
gram, “Situation Report,” dealt with the 
debate that is going on in the Congress 
about our Government’s policies in Viet- 
nam, NBC news correspondent Robert 
Goralski was the commentator. 

During the course of this program, the 
following unfortunately inaccurate 
statement was made concerning the 
position of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, the distinguished chairman of the 
Republican conference [Mr. Larrp]: 

The truth seems to be that the consensus 
the President wants is falling apart * * * 
with the right and left taking issue with the 
President. Oregon's loquacious Senator 
Morse represents one extreme—a small con- 
gressional minority that would withdraw 
from Vietnam immediately * * but 
leaving the United Nations behind to pick up 
what pieces might be left. At the other ex- 
treme are those represented by MELVIN LAIRD, 
of Wisconsin, and James Urr, of California. 
These Congressmen are willing to see what's 
going to happen in the next few months 
* + + and then lead a campaign to extend 
the war. Given their way, the United States 
would pour combat troops into South Viet- 
nam’s jungles and planes would destroy 
everything in sight north of the 17th parallel, 
including Hanoi itself. 


Mr. Speaker, to imply that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin favors “pouring 
combat troops into South Vietnam’s 
jungles” is to state a position that is the 
direct opposite of everything the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, or the Republican 
House leadership for that matter, has 
discussed in recent weeks. 

So there will be no mistake about the 
position of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, I include the statement of June 14 
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by Mr. Larrp on the subject of Vietnam 
in the Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE MELVIN R. 
LAIRD, OF WISCONSIN, JUNE 14, 1965 

We may be dangerously close to ending any 
Republican support of our present Vietnam 
policy. This possibility exists because the 
American people do not know how far the 
administration is prepared to go with large- 
scale use of ground forces in order to save 
face in Vietnam. 

The American people deserve an answer 
to this question. The Republican Party 
should base its future support on the nature 
of that answer. 

In the absence of this answer, we can only 
conclude that present policy is aimed not at 
victory over the Communist insurgency nor 
at driving Communists out of South Vietnam 
but rather at some sort of negotiated settle- 
ment which would include Communist ele- 
ments in a coalition government. 

If such is the objective of the Johnson 
administration, then the charge can be 
leveled that this administration is over- 
committing ground forces in this area of the 
world and needlessly exposing the lives of 
thousands of American boys. 

In several public utterances, administra- 
tion spokesmen have implied that the ground 
force buildup in Vietnam is Eisenhower or 
Republican policy. Such an implication is 
just the opposite of the truth. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles policy scrupulously 
avoided a large-scale use of conventional 
ground forces in southeast Asia. As a matter 
of fact, at the time President Eisenhower left 
office, there were only 773 members of the 
U.S. military mission in Vietnam and the 
situation at that time was much less critical 
than it is now although we have more than 
50,000 American troops there today. Indica- 
tions are that the American troop buildup, 
in Vietnam could go as high as 100,000 Amer- 
ican boys. 

Well over 2 years ago, interested free world 
Asian countries offered to assist U.S. efforts 
in that area of the world. This aid in- 
cluded the offer of ground troops and other 
assistance from such countries as South 
Korea, Formosa, and Thailand. This aid 
was rejected by the United States at that 
time. 

Today, thousands of American boys are 
fighting a war and many are losing their lives 
because the U.S. Government has failed on 
occasion after occasion to make the right 
decision at the right time. 

If our objective is a negotiated settlement, 
it is time to use other means than the need- 
less sacrifice of American lives to attain 
that objective. Once American troops are 
committed in any situation, a top priority 
objective must be to take those steps neces- 
sary to protect American lives and minimize 
the number of casualties. 

One such step, already long overdue, is to 
retarget our bombing raids on more signifi- 
cant targets in North Vietnam. A major 
transportation and supply area is the port 
city of Haiphong. To continue to allow the 
unhindered flow of war materials in and out 
of that area only insures greater American 
casualties in future Vietcong offensive 
sections, 

Republicans will continue to support Pres- 
ident Johnson when his actions in the Viet- 
namese situation serve American and free 
world interests and when they do not need- 
lessly waste or endanger American lives. 


Mr. Speaker, it is doubly surprising 
that an NBC news correspondent would 
err on the position of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin since his position was 
restated in a nationally televised inter- 
view on the NBC “Today Show” just 
3 days after the June 14 statement. 
Under unanimous consent, I ask that the 
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“Today Show” interview of June 17 with 
NBC news correspondent Sander Vano- 
cur be included in the Rxconp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks together with the 
full transcript of Mr. Goralski's Situa- 
tion Report of July 1, 1965.” 

The House leadership, Mr. Speaker, 
has spoken with one voice insofar as our 
policies in Vietnam are concerned. The 
distinguished minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp], issued a statement last Thurs- 
day, the same day on which Mr. Goralski 
delivered his “Situation Report.” Under 
unanimous consent, I include the state- 
ment by Mr. For of July 1, 1965, in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be apparent to any- 
one reading over the material I have in- 
cluded in the Recorp that the statement 
by Mr. Goralski was in error and that 
that error should be corrected. If it is 
corrected in a subsequent “Situation Re- 
port,” I would be more than happy to 
read it into the Recorp as well. 

The material referred to follows: 
CONGRESSMAN MELVIN LAID Is INTERVIEWED 

Hud Downs. In Washington, Congress- 
man MELVIN Lamp, chairman of the Repub- 
lican conference in the House, said that he 
doubts the wisdom of giving full Republi- 
can support with no questions asked, to 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. LAIRD 
suggests the Republicans should come up 
with their own policy for Vietnam, rather 
than following the administration down the 
line. 

Congressman Lam is in our Washington 
studios this morning with Today“ program's 
Washington correspondent, Sander Vanocur. 
Gentleman: 

(Congressman Metvin Larp and Sander 
Vanocur are seen on TV screen, seated in 
studio.) 

Vanocur. Good morning, Hugh. Congress- 
man Larp, why have you come to this posi- 
tion now where you suggest that the Repub- 
licans who have supported the President on 
Vietnam are now, as you put it, perilously 
close to giving up that support? 

Congressman Lamp. Well, Sander, I'd just 
like to say that we in the Republican Party 
in the House of Representatives I think have 
gone the extra step to support the President 
of the United States as far as the southeast 
Asia war is concerned. Jerry Forp, DES 
ARENDS, myself, and the other leaders of the 
House of Representatives on the minority 
side, have always gone the extra step to 
support the President of the United States, 
and we still support the firm action of the 
President in Vietnam, There are serious 
questions, however, as to whether we are 
fighting the proper kind of war, and there 
are questions about the future, and I be- 
lieve that we in the minority party have a 
responsibility and duty to address to the 
President of the United States, and discuss 
from one end of this country to the other. 

The President chose, back late last year, 
to escalate the war as he has done to the use 
of bombing raids to the north, using air 
power. Now, the President is choosing to 
escalate the war on the ground in Vietnam. 
Personally, I think that this is the poorest 
choice of escalation that the President could 
possibly make, because we are choosing the 
very area where the Red Chinese, whom we 
are confronted with, and we have a con- 
frontation with them in southeast Asia at 
the present time, are the strongest. And to 
imply that this is the policy of the former 
Republican administration, as a high admin- 
istration spokesman did this past week, to 
accelerate and to escalate the ground war 
in Vietnam, is not the case, because the 
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Eisenhower-Dulles policy was just the oppo- 
site, that we should not tie down large-scale 
ground forces in southeast Asia. 

Vanocur. Well, Congressman LAIRD, your 
statement of Monday seemed to suggest that 
the administration was remiss in not seek- 
ing total victory. Do you believe there is 
such a thing as total victory in that kind 
of @ war? 

Lamp. Well, first I'd like to say that there 
were three alternatives available to the 
United States prior to the Baltimore speech 
of the President. One of them was military 
victory, the win policy that Secretary Mc- 
Namara outlined to the Defense Appropria- 
tions Committee on which I serve, in March. 
And this was the objective and the policy 
of the United States in March in the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense. 

Vanocur. May I interrupt you just a sec- 
ond? 

Lamp. Yes. 

Vanocour. Did he say in that testimony 
that the United States could win the war? 

Lamp. Yes, and that was the objective of 
the United States in southeast Asia and 
Vietnam. The second alternative, of course, 
was a negotiated settlement, and the third 
alternative was to withdraw. But after the 
Baltimore speech of President Johnson, in 
which he said our objective was to negotiate 
a settlement, he gave that implied implica- 
tion to the world that that was our objective 
as far as Vietnam was concerned, then there 
were only two alternatives left to us: a ne- 
gotiated settlement or withdrawal. You 
cannot talk about military victory in Viet- 
nam when you already have established your 
policy objective as a negotiated settlement, 
and this is the objective now of the admin- 
istration, if they have an objective. It 
seems to me that they have not been fair 
with the American people, or fair with even 
those of us in Congress, by not clearly set- 
ting forth their short-term aims, and long- 
term objectives as far as Vietnam is con- 
cerned, 

Vanocur. What would be the aims of a 
Republican administration; what would be 
your aims in Vietnam? 

Lamp. Well, I personally think that we 
cannot go back on the established policy set 
forth by the President of the United States 
as far as his Baltimore speech is concerned. 
So we cannot repudiate this position that has 
been taken by the leader of our country, and 
I do not want to be in a position at any time 
where I will cause the Red Chinese or the 
Soviet Union to miscalculate the intentions 
of the United States of America to defend 
freedom throughout the world. Now, our 
objective as stated by the President in his 
Baltimore speech now is for a negotiated 
settlement. It seems to me that the North 
Vietnamese are not interested in negotia- 
tions today, because they feel that they are 
winning the war. Now if we choose, as the 
President has chosen, to escalate the war 
along the ground, I believe we are choosing 
the area in which the North Vietnamese and 
the Red Chinese are the strongest, and I do 
not feel that that is the best way to bring 
about this objective that has been set forth 
by the President. Since the President de- 
cided to escalate the war in the air back late 
last year, we have not hit any significant 
military targets in North Vietnam. We have 
gotten the criticism throughout the world 
for our bombing raids that we knew we would 
get, and we expect this from certain quarters, 
but we have not hit any significant military 
targets. We have allowed the Soviet Union 
to bring military personnel into North Viet- 
nam to establish SAM sites; we have the 
Haipong port in which large-scale military 
shipments are coming in at this very time, 
and we have not done anything about stop- 
ping these particular shipments, either by a 
sea blockade of this particular port or by 
using any of the raids to knock out this very 
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great movement of military supplies and 
equipment, 

Vanocur. But let's be candid. Doesn't 
this put you in a very enviable position for 
1966, that if the war escalates on the ground, 
you can say, “We in the Republican Party 
were against escalating the war, we didn’t 
want American boys killed, and yet we were 
firmer than President Johnson about oppos- 
ing the North Vietnamese? 

Lamp. Well, first I'd like to say that when 
I talk about these matters I’m speaking 8s 
a member, a minority member, of the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee. I do not 
know what the policy of my party will be 
in 1966's political campaign as far as this is 
concerned. But I’m sure that Republicans 
will be responsible in this area; they will 
put their country first and their party sec- 
ond, regardless of how that affects the politi- 
cal election. But I believe that discussion 
and dissent is important today in this area 
of foreign policy, particularly as we go for- 
ward and set future policies as far as it 
affects southeast Asia. 

Vanocur. Now, what does this do to your 
Position vis-a-vis the Senate Republican 
block. Now, is Senator Dmxsen following 
the policies which you have advocated, have 
you discussed them with him? 

Lap. I do not believe that there is any 
difference between my position and that of 
a majority of the Republicans in the House 
and in the U.S. Senate. I know that I 
talked with my leader in the House of 
Representatives, Congressman GERRY FORD, 
who's doing an outstanding job as our new 
leader in the House of Representatives, and 
there is no disagreement between Congress- 
man Forp and myself. As a matter of fact, 
we work together in this particular area, and 
I have been in constant touch with Con- 
gressman Forp. Today we're filing the De- 
fense appropriation report on the appro- 
priation bill for 1966. We do not feel that 
the administration has faced up to its re- 
sponsibilities even in this area. They have 
cut back on the amount of Defense requests, 
money requested for fiscal year 1966, so they 
could fund some other programs and come 
in with a budget under $100 billion. I 
know, as a member of this committee, that 
they'll have to come with supplemental 
appropriations during this year, to fund this 
Vietnam situation. They've already had to 
come with one for $700 million in 1965. 
They will have to come after January for 
further supplemental requests. They got 
the public reaction of a budget under $100 
billion, they knew that Congress couldn't 
refuse to give them the funds to carry on 
the Vietnam war and we will give them these 
funds. But I think the American people 
should be advised of the fact that these 
supplemental requests for defense expendi- 
tures are forthcoming and the $100 billion 
‘budget figure was really a phony when it 
was submitted in January. 

Vanocur. Congressman, at what point will 
the Republican Party in Congress, at what 
point in commitment of men to Vietnam, do 
you think the Republican Party will say, we 
can no longer support this? Will this even- 
tually come to pass? 

Lamp. Well, this is a very difficult ques- 
tion, Sander, to answer, because when it 
comes to the point, now is the time to ques- 
‘tion the commitment of ground forces in 
South Vietnam. I do not believe we want to 
de in a position if the President goes forward 
and commits several hundred thousand men 
‘to Vietnam—and it looks now like we're al- 
‘ready programing a hundred thousand men 
there—I do not believe we want to be in the 
position at any time to cause any miscalcu- 
lation on the part of the Soviet Union or the 
Red Chinese as to ‘the intentions of the 
United States of America. This is impor- 
‘tant. So, to give you a time element in this 
‘area, I think it would be a grave mistake, 
‘as far as ‘I'm concerned. 
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Vanocur. Thank you very much, Congress- 
man MeLvIN Lamb, of Wisconsin, a very 
powerful member of the House Republican 
group. 


SITUATION REPORT, JULY 1 
(By Robert Goralski) 

Party labels don’t seem to mean very much 
in Con; when it comes to Vietnam. It’s 
reached a point where you need a scorecard. 
And it’s a good bet that President Johnson 
has one. 

* * * * * 


Republican and Democratic leaders on 
Capitol Hill are joined in an unusual debate. 
Both sides say they s UD PORE the President 
on Vietnam * * * it’s the other party that’s 
destroying the spirit of bipartisanship. 
House Minority Leader Ford today went so 
far as to warn the President that it would 
be disastrous if he listened to the advice 
being proferred by some of his own Demo- 
rats. This was in answer to Senate Major- 
ity leader Mansfield’s statement of yester- 
day that Republicans are doing the country 
* * + a disservice by calling for an even 
greater military involvement in Vietnam. 
Senator MANSFIELD likened some elements 
of the GOP to Genghis Khan. 

The truth seems to be that the consensus 
the President wants is falling apart 
with the right and left taking issue with the 
President. Oregon’s loquacious Senator 
Morse represents one extreme—a small con- 
gressional minority that would withdraw 
from Vietnam immediately * * * but leav- 
ing the United Nations behind to pick up 
what pieces might be left. At the other 
extreme are those represented by MELVIN 
Lamp of Wisconsin, and James Urr of Wis- 
consin., These Congressmen are willing to 
see what’s going to happen in the next few 
months * * * and then lead a campaign 
to extend the war. 
United States would pour combat troops 
into South Vietnam’s jungles and planes 
would destroy everything in sight north of 
the 17th parallel, including Hanoi itself. 

Then there are elements slightly more 
moderate * * * but who still sense that 
things aren't working out too well * + + 
and feel something has to be done. They're 
not sure what. 

With expressions of discontent from the 
Hill, the President can't be too happy. He'd 
prefer the kind of bipartisanship that 
Franklin Roosevelt enjoyed during World 
War II. If President Roosevelt had his Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, then Mr. Johnson has his 
EVERETT DIRKSEN. Both Republicans could 
approve the actions of the Democrat in the 
White House. 

Consensus—bipartanship, call what you 
will, is desirable * * * but then so is honest 
debate. And the President's policies in Viet- 
nam have received more approval than criti- 
cism. 

One effect of the extremist talk is to put 
Mr. Johnson in the position of moderation, 
‘where he always feels comfortable. Those 
who would regard him as impetuous need 
only look at the saber-rattlers for real impet- 
uosity. Those who think him too willing to 
pull out need only look at the peace-at-any- 
price appeals for real pacifism. 

But with reports of new setbacks in 
Vietnam, the two-extremes will become more 
vocal and grow in numbers * * * and the 
President will have to come up with more 
answers. 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. 
FORD, REPUBLICAN LEADER, HOUSE oF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, ON VIETNAM, JULY 1, 1965 
Republicans will continue to disregard 

partisan considerations in foreign policy, We 

will be guided by the national interest. 

Like Senator Arthur Vandenberg at the 
time of the Yalta agreement, we will criticize 
administration policy when it fails to serve 
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the national interest. We will make con- 
structive recommendations that will bolster 
the President’s firmness. No Republican has 
called this McNamara’s war. 

Several House Republicans, including my- 
self, recently made the following points 
about Vietnam: 

1. The objectives of our Natlon's policy 
must be the establishment of conditions 
under which the people of South Vietnam 
may live in peace and freedom. This means 
a government of their own choosing. This 
means freedom from aggression—from with- 
in and from without. 

2. We hope for negotiations to end the 
fighting—to assure the freedom and in- 
dependence of South Vietnam. Let me 
clarify one point—the Communists are es- 
ealating the war. No American is. Moreover, 
Peiping and Hanoi spurn the negotiating 
table. 

3. The United States cannot, without 
violating its word, agree to settlement 
which involves a coalition government with 
Communists. Such government makes a 
larger war inevitable at a later date. History 
proves a coalition government with Com- 
munists gives them unlimited veto power. 
Veto power scuttles any hope for permanent 


e. 

4. The administration must not sacrifice 
the freedom and independence of South 
Vietnam. To do so makes the loss of Ameri- 
can lives purposeless. Some Democrats 
would abandon the free people of South 
Vietnam. The President must not yield to 
them. 

5. In this crisis, some Republican leaders 
believe American air and sea power must be 
used more effectively in North Vietnam 
against significant military targets. We 
advocate greater allied participation. We 
question the logic of committing U.S. ground 
forces on a large scale to fight a war in 
southeast Asia. 


THE BLUE REDCAP 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my real pleasure to say 
today that the Labor Department has 
agreed to stop harassing the 53-year-old 
redcap at the Mobile Municipal Airport, 
Mr. Clarence Robinson. 

A spokesman for the Department told 
my office this morning that at my re- 
quest the case has been studied and a 
decision made that Robinson's operation 
does not constitute employment. 

Robinson had been formally notified 
by the wage and hour branch of the 
Labor Department that he owed more 
than $1,100 in back wages to two other 
redcaps at the airport because they were 
his employees and Robinson was engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

Robinson said the others were not his 
employees. He said each of the three 
men simply come to the airport to carry 
the luggage of travelers and take their 
chances on earning enough in tips to 
make a living. 

As the result of two previous com- 
ments by me here in the House, and of 
newspaper articles, many thousands of 
Persons have become interested in the 
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defense of Mr. Robinson against the 
arbitrary decisions of the Washington 
bureaucracy. 

Had the initial Labor Department 
action been enforced, Robinson would 
have had to pay considerably more than 
he earns to the two other redcaps who 
are not his employees. The result, of 
course, would have been ridiculous. 

In bringing this matter to a happy 
conclusion I want to recognize the in- 
terest and efforts of Mr. Perry G. Bau- 
cum, manager of the Mobile Municipal 
Airport, who took up the case in support 
of Mr. Robinson. 

He referred to the matter as either an 
exercise in hyperbole or a raconteur's 
nightmare. He also patiently tried to 
explain to the Labor Department that 
Mr. Robinson was an independent con- 
tractor and the municipality had no wish 
to go into the redcap business. He also 
determined that the two associate red- 
caps were perfectly happy with their re- 
lationship with Mr. Robinson and would 
not accept money from him if it were 
offered. 

I also want to say that Mr. Bill Sellers 
of the Mobile Press Register newspaper 
has acted in the highest tradition of re- 
sponsible journalism in helping to bring 
this to the attention of the public. 

In addition, the Birmingham News and 
the Birmingham Post Herald newspapers 
have done an excellent job of bringing 
this story to light. 

For example, the Birmingham News on 
June 30 carried a banner front page 
headline in red ink: “Feds Move In on 
Luggage Baron.” 

Citizens from around the country have 
notified me of their interest in the case. 

This is an example of the final triumph 
of commonsense over the entanglements 
of the Washington bureaucracy. The 
unfortunate thing is that it could ever 
happen in the first place. 


THE HADLEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which, if en- 
acted, will grant a national charter to 
an outstanding organization which has 
been mentioned in this body many 
times—the Hadley School for the Blind 
in Winnetka, Il. Certainly, the mag- 
nificent work which this school has done 
in providing courses for the blind by 
mail, from grade school through college, 
is unique and deserving of the honor 
of a national charter. I hope that this 
body will see fit to act upon this measure 
promptly and favorably. 


UMPIRE JOHNSON’S BRAND OF 
BALL 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the interesting political maneuvers of the 
past few years has been the development 
of government phraseology which invites 
broad bureaucratic action. No two 
words are more prevalent at the present 
time than “guidelines” and “substand- 
ard.” We have guidelines for business, 
for wages, for profits, and so forth. We 
have substandard this and that. Add 
them all up and they are a good form of 
disguise for government control of 
everything from A to Z. They are good 
vehicles for taking us further in the di- 
rection of government controlled prices, 
wages, allocation of materials, credit and 
consumer transactions—virtually every- 
thing. 

Once in a while, a satirical approach 
to the whole matter puts it in proper per- 
spective. The American satire has long 
been one of the best means of puncturing 
foolishness parading as competence. 
James J. Kilpatrick, writing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 12, 1965 
put things in about as good a perspective 
as anything I have ever read. I certainly 
commend it to the attention of everyone 
and the great truths that are inherent 
should not go unnoticed. 

The article follows: 


UMPIRE JOHNSON'S BRAND OF BALL 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


It was the opening day of the season, 
Mets against the Dodgers at Shea Stadium, 
and the plate umpire, Johnson his name was, 
had called a little pregame conference down 
along the foul line. 

Most of the new rules had been explained 
in spring training, not once but a hundred 
times, and you would have thought the prin- 
ciples of equal strikes and more abundant 
runs would have been clear by this time. 
Dr. Stengel couldn’t get it straight. 

“It is assumed,” said the umpire, with 
great patience, “that any team that wins 
fewer than 50 percent of its games is the 
victim of invidious discrimination which is 
a blatant affront to the conscience of this 
generation of Americans.” 

“Quite so,” said Casey. “Last season we 
won 53 and lost one-oh-nine, which is 40 
games out.” 

“The new rules,” said the umpire, “will 
not permit this. The acid of the Cards shall 
not be allowed to corrode the soul of the 
Mets. Neither can a prosperous nation tol- 
erate islands of poverty in a sea of plenty. 
You therefore begin with 15 games in the 
win column, and each of your hitters will get 
one extra strike.” 

Walt Alston had come with a complaint 
signed by 20 Dodgers, alleging discrimina- 
tion. Duke Snider started to argue that with 
an 80-82 record last season the Dodgers 
weren't all that prosperous and were entitled 
to the same 50 percent presumption, but 
the umpire cut him off. 

So they took the field, with Al Jackson on 
the mound for the Mets, and Jesse Gonder 
behind the plate. In the first inning the 
Dodgers loaded the bases and Willie Davis 
clobbered one into the stands. He came 
trotting around third, while a low moan 
arose from the Mets. 

The umpire stopped him 15 feet from the 
plate. “The challenge facing us is clear and 
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immediate,” said the umpire. “You are flout- 
ing the Constitution. You are frustra 
the intent of the Mets. The hymns of the 
oppressed have summoned us to justice. Yer 
out.” 

Well, sir, the Dodgers came foaming onto 
the field. Willie was like a wild man. Alston 
threw himself down on the ground and Duke 
Snider howled till they heard him in Brook- 
lyn. The Dodgers had four attorneys suited 
up. They all charged out yelling that Willie 
Was not guilty of willful denial or abridge- 
ment; it was nothing but apathy, indif- 
ference, and a fat one down the middle. But 
the umpire just squinted his eyes and talked 
them down. 

“You are contributing to the creation of 


conditions,“ he said, “which are both inimical 


to our domestic order and tranquility and 
incompatible with the standards of equal 
justice and individual dignity on which our 
society stands. And Duke can go take a 
shower.” 

By the end of the fifth, it was Mets 3 and 
Dodgers 8, which wasn’t as one sided as it 
might appear, considering that in the in- 
terests of social justice the umpire had cut 
the Dodgers down to seven men. 

Willie was playing the outfield all by him- 
self, but even with four strikes to the hitter 
the Mets were looking like last year. The 
umpire summoned Dr. Stengel to discuss ap- 
propriate legislation. 

“Unless we act anew,” said the umpire, 
“with dispatch and resolution, we shall sanc- 
tion a sad and sorrowful course for the fu- 
ture.” 

“What we need,” said Dr. Stengel, “is a 
few runs.” 

“The most crucial new instrument in our 
effort to improve the American pastime is 
the run supplement,” said the umpire. “It 
now proposes to add to the rules through 
direct payment of a portion of the score of 
needy individuals and ball clubs.” 

So the umpire took two runs away from 
the Dodgers and gave them to the Mets, 
which made it 6-5 Dodgers. In the bottom 
of the eighth the Mets tied it up on Jesse 
Gonder’s homer into short centerfield. It 
would have been a single in any other game, 
but the umpire ruled that Jesse had an 
income under .270 and was entitled to spe- 
cial benefits under the poverty program. 

The Dodgers’ lawyers charged this was a 
mere test or device not permitted under the 
50 per centum rule. By this time Casey and 
the umpire were singing “We Shall Over- 
come” and half the crowd had gone home. 

The game finally ended 6 hours after it 

with the score Mets 44 and Dodgers 
41, but it wouldn't have ended then if the 
umpire had not decided that all managers 
over 65 were entitled to a bonus. 

This was the program of “Metcare,” and 
Casey could not have been more pleased. 
Anyhow, this was how the season began, and 
it stayed that way all summer. They called 
it baseball, but what it was, was chaos. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION TV 
PRESS CONFERENCE 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILBERT] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, on today, 
July 7, 1965, the national networks tele- 
vised and broadcast a Maritime Admin- 
istration press conference from Wash- 
ington, at which the Prudential Lines of 
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New York presented to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration its application for the con- 
struction in the United States, and op- 
eration under American flag, of 16 new 
barge-carrying vessels of an advanced 
design. The conference was attended by 
Maritme Administrator Nicholas John- 
son, Messrs. Spyros P. Skouras and Spy- 
ros S. Skouras, chairman and president 
of Prudential Lines, and other Govern- 
ment and Prudential officials. 

This proposed program of the Pruden- 
tial Lines is one of great significance to 
our merchant marine and Navy. The 
new vessel will be exceptionally fast and 
large—700 feet long and capable of 25 
knots. Each vessel loads 50 barges which 
can carry 250 tons each, or a total of 12,- 
500 tons. In addition, each vessel can 
load another 5,000 tons of liquid or dry 
cargo in special wing tanks. The use of 
the barges, which can be loaded or dis- 
charged by the vessel at the rate of one 
every 15 minutes, will greatly reduce ves- 
sel loading and discharging time in port. 
As a result, vessel port time will be cut 
from days to hours. This and other ad- 
vantages of the new ship will enable the 
American merchant marine to regain its 
supremacy in our foreign commerce 
through the use of American-flag ships 
built in American shipyards. The under- 
taking will cost about $250 million of 
which about one-half will be financed by 
Prudential Lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the chairman 
and president of Prudential Lines for 
their foresight in initiating this program 
which will aid American shipping and 
shipbuilding. I believe the program has 
great merit and should be given serious 
thought and encouragement. I take this 
opportunity to compliment the officers 
and executives of the Prudential Lines 
and to wish them success with this 
enormous and significant venture. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
CXXIV 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is part of the continuing 
series on New York City in Crisis” and 
concerns the city’s role in the poverty 
program. 

The article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 13, 1965, and 
follows: 


New York Orry IN Crisis: POWELL CLAIMS 
POVERTY VICTORY, DECLARES TRUCE WITH 
SHRIVER 

(By Andrew J. Glass) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL declared a truce yesterday with 
the Johnson administration in his raucous 
war of words over how to run the war on 
poverty. 

In return for a pledge that neighborhood 
leaders will have a strong voice in planning 
big city antipoverty projects, Representative 
POWELL agreed to push President Johnson’s 
$1.5 billion poverty package through his 
House Education and Labor Committee today. 
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At the same time the Harlem Democrat in- 
tensified his political war against Mayor Wag- 
ner. The mayor’s new antipoverty program, 
geared to $18.1 million in Federal help, 
“means nothing whatsoever,” Representative 
PoweELL told reporters, 

A proposed policymaking board for the 
Wagner program “violates” Federal standards, 
Representative Powe. asserted, as they have 
been newly defined in an exchange between 
him and Sargent Shriver, Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Representative Powe. told reporters that 
he and Mr. Shriver had reached their accord 
during a 2-hour summit conference Tuesday 
from which the Republican members of the 
special poverty subcommittee had been ex- 
cluded. The meeting focused on adminis- 
tration of community action programs in 
metropolitan areas—a subject that vitally 
concerns the Congressman from Harlem. 

Representative PowELL produced a letter 
from Mr. Shriver that appeared to settle the 
issue. OEO policy, Mr. Shriver wrote, calls 
for setting up community action agencies 
“having broad representation from local 
groups, both public and private, including 
an adequate and substantial representation 
of the residents of the areas and the members 
of the groups to be served.“ 

Mr. Shriver had agreed informally that 
at least one-third of the policy boards and 
advisory committees would come from the 
ranks of the poor.” Representative POWELL 
said, adding: 

“This means there will be no more monop- 
Olistic control by any city of the war on 
poverty.” 

The Wagner proposal—the primary target 
of Representative POowELL’s dealings—failed 
to qualify because none of its members rep- 
resented the poor, Representative POWELL 
maintained, 

An OEO spokesman, however, disputed the 
lawmaker's contention that Mr. Shriver had 
ever promised a one-third quota from the 
poor and held that Washington would re- 
main flexible on the matter. “It could be 
more than one-third, it could be less,” the 
spokesman said. 

The Powell press conference was the usual 
flamboyant televised affair. Smoking a long 
cigar, the Negro churchman complained 
that “I'm getting a suntan from all these 
TV lights.” 

He used the occasion to denounce a pro- 
posal by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, for a special House investigation into 
the poverty program apart from Representa- 
tive POWELL. 

“I note unhappily that the only two pro- 
grams (Representative CELLER) singled out 
as occasioning the need for such an investi- 
gation were those being run by and for 
black people—the program in Harlem, my 
district, and the program in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, the segregated black ghetto in his 
district in Brooklyn,” Representative POWELL 
said. 

“It comes at a very untimely moment when 
Congress, particularly Representative CEL- 
LER’s own Judiciary Committee, is consider- 
ing extending voting rights for Negroes in 
the South, that Representative CELLER would 
lead an attack on Negroes in the North,” he 
added. 

The Harlem program to which he referred 
is Haryou-ACT, whose executive director 
is Livingston Wingate. 

The Congressman quoted a YWCA worker 
as telling Representative EDITH GREEN, 
Democrat, of Oregon, that Haryou-ACT “is 
the best antipoverty project in the Nation.” 
But he claimed only a distant familiarity 
with Haryou-ACT for himself. 

“I have never been at the Haryou-ACT 
headquarters,“ he said. I've been at the ACT 
headquarters once with (Small Business Ad- 
ministrator Eugene) Foley,” he said. 
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“I do not know how the members of the 
staff of Haryou-ACT are except for two or 
three minor employees. I do not know of 
any members of the board except some who 
happen to be friends of mine,” the Harlem 
leader concluded, 

The chairman much preferred to talk about 
the poverty program, which he referred to as 
“this giant flesta that will now dwindle down 
to a ham sandwich.“ 

Despite Representative PowELL’s claims of 
victory in the antipoverty tussle, high-rank- 
ing OEO representatives asserted that the 
Shriver letter failed to reflect any change of 
policy in conducting the program. 

At New York City Hall yesterday, Mayor 
Wagner formally announced the selection of 
Dr, Arthur Logan as chairman of the New 
York City Council Against Poverty, Inc., the 
city’s new antipoverty agency. Dr. Logan 
said he resigned Tuesday as chairman of 
Haryou-ACT, 

At the same time, Mr. Wagner announced 
that City Council President Paul R. Screvane 
will become vice chairman of the council 
and serve as chairman of a second corpora- 
tion to be known as the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Corp., which will administer anti- 
poverty funds. 

The new Council Against Poverty is taking 
over the city’s antipoverty operations board, 
which has been headed by Mr. Screvane. 

Dr. Logan said, “I think that the establish- 
ment of this council represents a significant 
step toward the goal of reducing municipal 
governmental control of programs to improve 
the lot of the poor of this city.” 

He added that though he had “no illusion 
that the structure of this council is as repre- 
sentative of the poor as can in time be 


evolved. I think that it is a move in the 
right direction.” 
Mr. Screvane predicted that “within a 


month” the city’s antipoverty program would 
“be in motion.” 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— 
PART CXXV 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MutTer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article on New York City’s 
educational crisis. 

The article is part of the series on 
“New York City in Crisis” and appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on May 
14, 1955, and follows: 

New York Crry In Crisis: BLUEPRINT FOR 
ScHoots—30 New Distrricrs, HQ OvER- 
HAUL 

(By Joseph Michalak) 

A shakeup and reduction of the Board 
of Education's headquarters bureaucracy in 
order to bring the schools closer to the 
people was proposed yesterday by Acting 


Schools Superintendent Bernard E. Dono- 
van. 


If approved by the board, the decentrali- 
zation blueprint would disperse into the 
field “practically all’—more than 200— 
teachers and administrators now assigned to 
board headquarters, It would eliminate the 
elementary junior-high and senior-high di- 
visions at 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
and place “complete responsibility” over all 
schools in 30 new districts in the hands of 
district superintendents. Dr. Donovan, es- 
timated the changes would save the city 
$1.25 million a year. 
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The plan, the first basic overhaul of the 
headquarters structure in 32 years, also elim- 
inates one of the five deputy superintend- 
encies by putting curriculum under the 
instruction chief, changes the titles of the 
other four and drops four of eight associate 
superintendencies. None of the 49 assist- 
ant superintendencies are affected. 

Dr. Donovan acknowledged in an inter- 
view that the proposals would be an an- 
swer to long-standing complaints from the 
public that board officials had congealed into 
a giant bureaucracy distant from the people 
and unresponsive to real local needs. 

“The basic objectives,” Dr. Donovan said 
in his report, “are to provide some effective 
local identification with the programs and 
needs of the schools, and to eliminate as 
far as possible the remote authority of cen- 
tral headquarters.” 

He pictured the future headquarters as a 
“service agency” rather than an “order-giv- 
ing center,” and said the “most important 
effect” would be to switch control to the 
districts. 

The plan, to be acted on by June 30 for im- 
plementation in September, calls for each of 
the districts to comprise about 28 schools 
and 35,000 students. At present, there are 
25 districts, but their superintendents deal 
only with elementary and junior high 
schools, Even in those cases, they take or- 
ders from headquarters divisions. 

The high schools, 600“ schools for the mal- 
adjusted, and adult centers are now super- 
vised from headquarters. Under the new 
setup, the districts will also plan programs 
for these schools directly with the No. 2 
man—Executive Deputy Superintendent 
John B. King—without having to fight 
through “intermediate levels of authority.” 

By moving about 200 of its 560 headquar- 
ters people into the field offices and schools 
immediately, the board hopes to improve 
classroom instruction, eliminate redtape, and 
get faster action on local requests for such 
things as school supplies and building re- 
pairs. 

District offices will add business managers 
to handle the deluge of requisitions that in 
the past have prevented them from paying 
full attention to education, and specialists 
to handle the new prekindergarten programs 
for 3- and 4-year-olds. Reading, science, and 
mathematics specialists in field offices will 
be moved back into classrooms, 

The only deputy superintendent in the 
system besides Dr. King will be the superin- 
tendent for instruction and curriculum, a 
$27,500 post that will likely go to Dr. Joseph 
O. Loretan, the curriculum chief. The dep- 
uty for business and administration, Dr. 
Frederick W. Hill, will become controller at 
his same salary, $27,500, 

The unfilled post of deputy for personnel 
will become a $27,500 directorship, expected 
to be filled by Dr. Theodore H. Lang. A for- 
mer assistant secretary of the board, Dr. 
Lang is now the city’s personnel director and 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
and earns $25,000 yearly. 

The Office of School Buildings will con- 
tinue under the supervision of Eugene E. 
Hult, who has the rank of deputy, but will 
in the future be known as administrator. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
great Civil War ended in 1865. That ter- 
rible carnage was sustained, basically, to 
end slavery and give to the Negro race 
freedom. No other conflict has been 
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more savagely fought to free a segment 
of any other nation’s population. 

Since the War Between the States the 
rights of Negroes have been slow in com- 
ing from the shadows into the light. But 
slow or not, these rights have been 
painstakingly won for the Negro and by 
the Negro. 

The executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government 
have long led the fight for Negro equal- 
ity. One only has to look at the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and read 
the opinions of the justices to see the phi- 
losophy and the feelings of the highest 
Court in the land. 

One only has to count the number of 
legislative acts passed by the Congress 
since 1867, and particularly in recent 
years, to see the active participation of 
the Congress in helping to gain for the 
Negro his deserved civil rights. Again, 
particularly in recent decades, one can 
easily see the efforts of our Presidents to 
gain for the Negro race a rightful place. 
Therefore it seems clear that the Fed- 
eral Government, consistently elected 
year after year by a majority of the 
people, is firmly in favor of giving the 
Negro complete and equal freedom. 

With a recounting of the many and 
varied efforts of the Government to 
guarantee equality, many argue that the 
Washington bureaucrats have done 
enough. But history has shown that this 
is a continuing struggle. No one can ever 
say that the job has been completely 
finished. 

The Supreme Court, for one example, 
has found it necessary time and again to 
strike down attempts of States to get 
around Federal guarantees, and the High 
Court has never recognized a State’s 
right to keep the Negro in his place. The 
infamous “Grandfather clauses” of the 
early 20th century and the equally un- 
fair white primaries of some Southern 
States were held to be unconstitutional. 

These cases demonstrate that there 
will always be a minority of people who 
will attempt to subvert the rights of the 
Negro by devious and sometimes ex- 
tremely ingenious methods. We, in the 
Federal Government cannot allow a mi- 
nority of persons in the South to deny 
any rights of an American citizen. 

Since 1954 the Negro has had a long 
uphill battle. At times, it has been 
bloody and hot in every sense of the 
word. But the times seem to be gone of 
overt and brutal repression of the Negro. 
Now, worse repression in the form of 
covert and secret denial of rights is 
occurring. Negroes are denied the right 
to vote, mix socially, buy a house and 
other normal functions by methods not 
so blatantly visible to the public eye. 
This is the hardest discrimination to 
fight. The Negro race cannot overcome 
these obstacles by peaceful means with- 
out the assistance of the people of the 
United States. Racial violence must be 
avoided. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 helped to 
end the humiliation in restaurants, the 
pain of the cattle prod, and to lift the 
eyes of the Negro from the ground. It 
was a great step forward. The Negro has 
almost gained his rightful and long- 
awaited place alongside the other citizens 
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of our Nation—be they Jew, Chinese, 
Catholic, Polish, English, Protestant— 
the place all citizens deserve. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is one area in 
which the Negro is a comparative out- 
sider. He is denied the basic privilege 
of participating in the political process of 
his Nation. In many places he is denied 
the right to vote. 

It is clear that throughout our history 
voting rights have been more or less con- 
sistently denied to the Negro race. Again 
one only has to look at the cases that 
have been before the Supreme Court for 
evidence. It is long past the time that 
the Negro become, in fact, first class and 
entire citizens. As human beings, as 
Americans, we have a compelling task to 
gladly and with open hearts accept all 
citizens as equals and afford to all equal 
rights. 

I most earnestly urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation before us today. 
I urge you to cast your vote in favor of 
the American way of life, in favor of the 
concept that all men are created equal— 
in favor of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


HANFORD FISSION PRODUCTS 
PLANT 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOoLIFIELD] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 107 of Public Law 88-332, the AEC'’s 
fiscal year 1965 authorization act, au- 
thorizes the Atomic Energy Commission 
to enter into “contracts * * * for the 
purpose of making available fission prod- 
ucts from Commission reactors * * * 
for commercial application.” Section 
107 also requires that before the AEC 
enter into such an arrangement, the 
basis therefor be submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
I am the chairman, and lie before it for 
45 days while Congress is in session. 
This provision was included in the law 
in order to provide Congress with an ade- 
quate opportunity to consider this im- 
portant arrangement before it became 
effective. 

In accordance with this statutory au- 
thorization, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Martin-Marietta Corp., and the 
United States Rubber Co., have been 
negotiating for several months concern- 
ing a joint proposal by these firms to 
construct and operate a facility at the 
AEC’s Hanford plant near Richland, 
Wash., for commercial recovery of fission 
products—strontium 90, cesium 137, pro- 
methium 147, and cerium 144. These 
fission products, which result from the 
operation of the AEC’s reactors at Han- 
ford, have a large number of uses in pro- 
grams of interest to the Government as 
well as in private industrial operations. 
A significant quantity of fission products 
are currently stored in underground 
tanks at the Hanford plant. 

As a result of these negotiations, the 
AEC, on July 3, 1965, submitted to the 
Joint Committee a program justification 
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data sheet setting forth the proposed 
basis for an arrangement to be entered 
into by the AEC with Isochem, Inc., a 
corporation established and jointly 
owned by the Martin-Marietta Corp. 
and the United States Rubber Co., cov- 
ering construction and operation of this 
plant by Isochem. The construction cost 
of this plant, known as a fission prod- 
ucts conversion and encapsulation— 
FPCE—plant, is estimated to be about 
$8 million, all of which will be funded by 
Isochem. Isochem will also contract 
with the AEC on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis to manage the AEC’s chemical sep- 
Pi and related facilities at Han- 
ord. 

Consistent with the Joint Committee’s 
practice in matters of this character, and 
in order to inform Congress of the pend- 
ency of this matter, under unanimous 
consent I insert the text of the program 
justification data sheet at this point in 
the RECORD: 

PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION DATA 
A. CONTRACTOR 

1. Isochem, Inc. (contractor), a corpora- 
tion established and jointly owned by the 
Martin-Marietta Corp. and the United States 
Rubber Co. will construct, own, and commer- 
cially operate a fission products conversion 
and encapsulation (FPCE) plant, develop and 
expand markets for fission products and sell 
such products; and manage, operate, and 
maintain the AEC’s Hanford 200 area separa- 
tions facilities and services on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis. 

The parent companies guarantee to the 
Government the performance of the contrac- 
tor’s obligations to the Government (other 
than the contractor's obligation to indemni- 
fy the Government against claims by third 
parties) and will provide the contractor the 
support and resources necessary to assure 
such performance. 

B, DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPOSED PROJECT 


1, Objective: The primary objective is the 
large-scale processing and marketing on a 
commercial basis, involving minimum AEC 
participation, of fission products recovered 
from the stored wastes and, as available, 
currently produced wastes from the chemical 
processing of irradiated fuels in the Hanford 
reservation area. The principal products of 
interest are: Strontium 90, cesium 137, pro- 
methium 147 and cerium 144. 

Also, the contractor will manage, operate, 
and maintain on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis, the AEC Hanford 200 area facilities 
which involves (1) the chemical separations 
facilities from the Hanford production re- 
actors and (2) the waste management and 
fission product purification activities. 

2. Location: The FPCE plant will be lo- 
cated.on the AEC Hanford reservation area 
near Richland, Wash., on 10-to-20 acres of 
land which the AEC will lease, at fair rental 
value, to the contractor. 

3. Plant description: The FPCE plant will 
be capable of processing each of the four 
fission products, Sr, Cs", Ce, and Pm’, 
into appropriate chemical and physical forms 
and encapsulating them into heat and/or 
radiation sources. The plant will have the 
capacity to so process annually 29 megacuries 
of strontium 90, 29 megacuries of cesium 
147, 58 megacuries of promethium 147, and 
additional capacity to so process cerium 144 
to meet market demands, as they develop, up 
to 200 megacuries of cerium 144. In the 
absence of cerium 144 requirements, the ad- 
ditional production capacity would be used, 
as needed, to supplement production capa- 
bs for other fission products. 

The contractor estimates that the FPCE 
plant and equipment will cost approximately 
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$8 million. It should be noted, however, 
that the contractor reserves the right to 
modify the facility in order to incorporate 
changes which would reduce capital costs 
and/or operating expenses or to make other 
improvements provided that the foregoing 
production capacity is maintained and the 
general design and construction approach 
of the plant remain the same as described 
in the proposal. 

If prior to the completion of construction 
of the FPCE plant, the Government decides 
to cut back production operations at Han- 
ford so as to result in a major reduction 
in the generation of fission product waste, 
upon request of the contractor, the AEC and 
the contractor shall agree upon an appro- 
priate reduction in the capacity of the FPCE 
plant, consistent with the amount of fission 
products that will be available over the pe- 
riod of the FPCE contract. 

4. Schedule: The design and construction 
of the FPOE plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion within 36 months after execution of 
the FPCE contract. 


C. GENERAL FEATURES OF PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT 

1. Undertakings: The proposed arrange- 
ment between AEC and the contractor is for 
the development of a large-scale fission 
product recovery program at the Commis- 
mission’s Hanford works and operation of 
the Hanford 200 areas separations facilities 
and waste management program. The pro- 
posed arrangement results from the AEC in- 
vitation issued July 8, 1964 and the respond- 
ing proposal made October 28, 1964 by the 
Martin-Marietta Corp. and the United States 
Rubber Co. and related clarifying letters. 
The arrangement would be provided for in 
two definitive contracts and a lease agree- 
ment. The principal responsibilities of the 
parties have been stated in a memorandum 
of understanding, the more significant of 
which, in summary, provide as follows: 

(a) The contractor shall: 

(1) At its own expense, design, construct 
and operate the FPCE plant for the large- 
scale processing on a commercial basis of the 
fission products, strontium 90, cesium 137 
and promethium 147, and exert its best ef- 
forts to operate the FPCE plant in a manner 
determined by the AEC to be compatible with 
the AEC’s activities in the Hanford reserva- 
tion area. 

(2) Incorporate in the FPCE plant a mini- 
mum initial capacity for the processing of 
cerium 144 and will, to the extent of that 
capacity, supply the demand for cerium as 
it may develop. 

(3) Exert its best efforts consistent with 
sound business practice to develop and ex- 
pand markets on a commercial basis for each 
such fission product and to sell such prod- 
ucts. In this connection, to the extent nec- 
essary, the contractor will reinvest the fee 
derived from its operation of the Hanford 
200 area facilities and services for marketing 
and other development efforts to produce and 
sell the output of the FPCE plant. 

(4) Conduct such research and develop- 
ment work to the full extent it deems neces- 
sary to assure operational feasibility of the 
FPCE plant and to optimize production of 
the major fission product forms. 

(5) Continue and reasonably expand 
studies regarding long-range potential for 
new businesses in the tricity, Washington, 
area, and will exert its best efforts con- 
sistent with sound business practice to di- 
versify and improve the economy of this area. 

(6) Operate in its own best interests and 
not for the benefit of the Martin-Marietta 
Corp. or the United States Rubber Co., except 
as shareholders. 

(7) Except as may be otherwise agreed up- 
on by the parties, procure the feed materials 
required for its PPCE plant from the AEC to 
the extent AEC has such material available. 
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(8) Manage, operate, and maintain, as di- 
rected for the account of the Government on 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, the Hanford 200 
area facilities and services. 

(b) AEC will, in connection with the FPCE 
contract for the design, construction, and op- 
eration of the FPCE plant: 

(1) Lease, at a fair rental value to the 
contractor for these purposes, at least 10 
acres, but not more than 20 acres, of land 
located within the Hanford Reservation area. 

(2) Provide as may be agreed upon, utili- 
ties and such other similarly basic services, 
on a full-cost recovery basis or in accord- 
ance with established AEC pricing policy, 
to the extent that they are not reasonably 
available commercially. 

(3) During the period starting on the 
scheduled date for commencement of start- 
up tests of the FPCE plant and ending 10 
years after the commencement of commercial 
operation of the FPCE plant, provide feed 
materials containing strontium 90, cesium 
137, promethium 147, and cerium 144 to the 
extent such feed materials are available and 
economically recoverable from the wastes 
generated from operations of the Hanford 
200 area separations facilities during the 
FPCE contract period after commencement 
of commercial operation of the FPCE plant 
and/or from the wastes stored in the Han- 
ford 200 area prior to commencement of com- 
mercial operation of the FPCE plant. 

The Commission is not obligated to oper- 


ate or have operated at any particular level 


or at all the Hanford 200 area facilities and 
services for such generation of wastes con- 
taining such feed materials. The Commis- 
sion intends, however, to process in the Han- 
ford 200 area all irradiated reactor fuels (to 
the extent such fuels are capable of being 
processed in the then currently existing 200 
area facilities) from all production reactors 
owned and operated for the account of the 
AEC in the Hanford reservation area other 
than such irradiated reactor fuels as the 
AEC may (i) use to meet its commitment un- 
der its contract with Nuclear Fuels Services, 
Inc. (NFS) to provide a baseload for the 
NFS plant and to provide an equivalent base- 
load to another qualified commercial proc- 
essor of irradiated fuels, and (ii) to the ex- 
tent it will not impair the operations of the 
FPCE plant, use for such other purposes as 
the AEC may determine. In any event the 
Commission is obligated to provide feed 
materials containing the guaranteed amount 
of 100 megacuries of strontium 90 and 100 
megacuries of cesium 137. 

(4) Impose no charge for the fission 
products concentrates used in producing the 
purified feed materials delivered to the con- 
tractor prior to and during the first 5 years 
from the commencement of commercial 
operations. A charge to cover AEO’s full 
cost of operations not essential in the waste 
management program, such as purifying the 
fission product feed materials, will, however, 
be made. AEC will reserve the right to im- 
pose a charge for fission products concen- 
trates after such first 5-year period having 
given 2 years’ advance notice thereof. 

(5) Accept from the contractor for dis- 
posal, on a full cost recovery basis, radio- 
active wastes from the operations of the 
FPCE plant meeting mutually agreeable 
specifications. 

(6) During the period of the FPCE contract 
subsequent to the commencement of com- 
mercial operation of the FPCE plant, with- 
draw from the commercial production and 
distribution of the radioisotopes strontium 
90, cesium 137, promethium 147, and cerium 
144, reserving the right, however, (i) to 
produce such isotopes for Government use in 
those circumstances where the AEC deter- 
mines that the Government is a substantial 
user, or that the use is of programmatic in- 
terest to the AEC, and, where procurement 
of such isotopes from private industry would 
result in significantly higher costs to the 
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Government, (ii) to use existing inventories 
of such isotopes for Government use, and 
(iii) to produce and distribute such isotopes 
for Government and/or private use to the 
extent that the contractor cannot meet the 
demand for such isotopes. 

(c) AEC will, in connection with the Han- 
ford 200 area contract for management, 
operation and maintenance of the Hanford 
200 area facilities and services: 

(1) Pay the contractor a fixed fee based 
on the estimated annual level of the cost of 
such management, operation and mainte- 
nance. Although the AEC will not assure 
any guaranteed level of operation during the 
term of the definitive contract, the AEC will 
provide a definitive scope of work annually 
together with an estimated level of costs 
for management, operation and maintenance 
during the ensuing year. 

(2) reimburse the contractor in accord- 
ance with AEC cost reimbursement princi- 
ples. 

2. Term: 

(a) The terms of the definitive contract 
and lease for the FPCE plant will extend for 
a period of 10 years after commencement of 
commercial operation of the FPCE plant. 
The contractor will have options to renew 
the lease for two additional 10-year periods. 

(b) The term of the definitive contract for 
the operation of the Hanford 200 area facili- 
ties will extend for a period of 5 years after 
the contractor has assumed full operational 
responsibility, subject to the annual appro- 
priation of funds. 

3. Fission product prices: In order to en- 
courage the early development of a market 
for fission products, the AEC will establish 
reduced prices for such fission products 
which will be in effect during the period 
prior to commencement of commercial oper- 
ation of the FPCE plant. Such prices will 
be reviewed annually and will take into con- 
sideration the contractor’s anticipated initial 
sales prices and the contractor's marketing 
forecasts. Six months prior to commence- 
ment of commercial operation, the contractor 
will establish a schedule of price ranges 
(maximum-minimum) within which the 
contractor will establish a definitive sched- 
ule of prices at which the contractor will 
offer to sell such products and which will be 
effective during the first year of operations. 

To assure that effective private domestic 
competition is not precluded and that fission 
products will be available for Government 
and private users at reasonable prices, the 
AEC will have the right. during such periods 
as there is no effective competition in the 
United States of America from foreign or 
domestic fission product conversion and en- 
capsulation plant or plants, to examine the 
contractor's cost and pricing data to deter- 
mine that the schedule of price ranges are 
not unreasonably high or low. 

This determination will be made by the 
AEC within 6 months following submission 
to AEC of a schedule of price ranges by the 
contractor. If the AEC determines that con- 
tractor price ranges are unreasonable, the 
contractor and AEC, with the ald of an ad- 
visory panel of impartial experts, will con- 
sult and if agreement is not reached the 
Commissioners, will have the right to stipu- 
late a schedule of price ranges. 

Should the parties fail to agree and the 
AEC fail to stipulate a schedule of price 
ranges, the schedule of price ranges submit- 
ted by the contractor will automatically be- 
come effective at the end of the 6-month 
period for the ensuing 6-month period. This 
procedure will be followed for each subse- 
quent year of commercial FPCE operations in 
which there is no effective competition in 
the United States of America from foreign 
or domestic fission product conversion and 
encapsulation plant or plants. The AEC will, 
however, not determine price ranges for any 
particular foreign market area wherein there 
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is effective competition from fission product 
conversion and encapsulation plant or plants. 

4. Patents: The AEC will receive an irre- 
vocable, nonexclusive, paid-up license in and 
to any inventions or discoveries which are in- 
corporated in the FPCE plant or used in its 
operations and which are (1) actually re- 
duced to practice before the effective date of 
the FPCE contract and are owned or con- 
trolled by the contractor, Martin-Marietta 
Corp. or United States Rubber Co. on the 
effective date of the FPCE contract, or (2) 
are owned, controlled, or acquired by the 
contractor, Martin-Marietta Corp. or United 
States Rubber Co. during the contract per- 
formance. The AEC will have the right to 
practice or to have practiced such inven- 
tions or discoveries in Government facilities 
similar to the FPCE plan and to use and have 
used and sell products produced in said fa- 
cilities and to license purchasers of said 
producers to use the same. 

In addition, the Government shall receive 
the right to require the contractor, Martin- 
Marietta Corp. or the United States Rubber 
Co, to grant to other private parties at rea- 
sonable royalty rates, nonexclusive licenses in 
and to such inventions or discoveries to prac- 
tice or have practiced such inventions or dis- 
coveries in facilities similar to the FPCE 
plant, to use and have used and sell products 
produced in said facilities and to license pur- 
chasers of said products to use the same. 

In addition to the right of the Government 
with respect to such inventions or discoveries, 
the contractor, Martin-Marietta Corp. and 
United States Rubber Co., shall grant to the 
Government an irrevocable, paid-up license 
and right in and to any secret process, tech- 
nical information, or know-how which are 
incorporated in the FPCE plant or used in its 
operation, to use or have used such secret 
process, technical information, or know-how 
in Government facilities similar to the FPCE 
plant, to use and have used and sell products 
produced in said facilities and to license pur- 
chasers of said products to use the same. 

5. Indemnities: The memorandum of un- 
derstanding provides that the AEC will apply 
Price-Anderson protection (if then available 
under applicable law and regulation of the 
Commission for facilities of this type) with 
respect to AEC licensed operations at the 
FPCE plant. It is expressly understood that 
should Price-Anderson protection not be 
available, the contractor shall be under no 
obligation to execute the definitive contracts 
or lease. The contractor shall indemnify 
the Government from any claims or liabil- 
ities by or to third parties for injury to 
or death of persons or injury to or destruc- 
tion of property owned by or arising out of 
the activities of the contractor other than 
such as may be caused by the negligence of 
the Commission or as to which the contrac- 
tor is indemnified by Price-Anderson pro- 
tection. 

6. Termination: 

(a) For convenience of the Government: 

The Commission will have the right to 
terminate both the lease and the contract 
for the convenience of the Government upon 
payment to the contractor, without dupli- 
cation, of the following termination charges: 

(1) In the event such termination occurs 
prior to the commencement of commercial 
operation of the FPCE plant— 

(a) An amount equal to the sums paid 
by the contractor pursuant to its contracts 
for the design and construction of the FPCE 
plant and equipment and for the purchase, 
lease and/or installation of equipment and 
reasonable sums expended by the contractor 
in connection with its administration and 
supervision thereof less any sums recovered 
by the contractor for losses or damages to 
such plant and equipment. 

(b) An amount equal to the reasonable 
costs, less any sum recovered in connection 
therewith, of FPCE plant process and equip- 
ment research and development, product ap- 
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plication research and development, market- 
ing development, operational testing and 
startup of the FPCE plant, and such other 
preoperational costs as may be agreed upon 
by the contractor for losses or damages to 
during the period starting February 9, 1965, 
and ending on the date of such termination. 

(2) In the event such termination occurs 
after the commencement of commercial oper- 
ation of the FPCE plant, an amount equal 
to the unamortized costs of (a) the FPCE 
plant computed by the straight line method 
over a useful life of 10 years from the com- 
mencement of commercial operation of the 
FPCE plant, and (b) FPCE plant equipment 
computed by the straight line method over 
a useful life of 5 years from the date of in- 
stallation of such equipment in the FPCE 
plant or commencement of commercial opera- 
tion of the FPCE plant, whichever is the later 
date, less any sums recovered by the con- 
tractor for losses or damages to such plant 
and equipment, 

(3) In the event that such termination oc- 
curs prior to 2 years after commencement of 
commercial operation of the FPCE plant, in 
addition to the termination charges under 
2, above, an amount equal to the sum of (a) 
the reasonable costs incurred by the contrac- 
tor during the period starting February 9, 
1965, and ending on commencement of com- 
mercial operation of the FPCE plant, less any 
sums recovered in connection therewith, of 
FPCE plant process and equipment research 
and development, product application re- 
search and development, marketing develop- 
ment, operational testing and startup of the 
FPCE plant and such other preoperational 
costs as may be agreed upon by the parties, 
and (b) net operating loss, if any, incurred 
by the contractor prior to termination; less 
an amount equal to the fixed fee received or 
to be received by the contractor during the 
first 5 years of operation of the Hanford works 
200 area facilities and services. 

(4) In addition to the foregoing termina- 
tion charges, the Commission will pay the 
following: 

(a) The reasonable costs of settling 
(through negotiation or litigation or both) 
and of paying claims and damages in respect 
of the contractor's reasonable firm contracts 
or commitments to supply fission products 
and/or related services to others and a sum 
to be agreed upon by the parties as represent- 
ing the profits earned by the contractor in the 
performance of such contracts or commit- 
ments prior to termination. 

(b) The reasonable costs of settling 
(through negotiation or litigation or both) 
and of paying claims and damages in re- 
spect of reasonable firm contracts or orders 
placed by the contractor with others for the 
design and construction of the FPCE plant 
and equipment, the purchase, lease and/or 
installation of equipment, and the purchase 
of supplies or services. 

(c) The fair share of termination or sev- 
erance benefits (and related benefits) paid 
to employees of the contractor pursuant to 
the contractor's industrial relations policies. 

(d) The costs of the contractor's reason- 
able supplies and fission product inventory 
less any sums recovered by the contractor 
for losses or damages to such supplies and 
inventory. 

(e) Such costs, including managerial, ac- 
counting, legal, clerical, and other expenses 
reasonably incurred by the contractor sub- 
sequent to the date of termination in con- 
nection with the orderly cessation of opera- 


tions at the FPCE plant, the preparation of 


settlement claims, the preservation, mainte- 
nance, and storage of property, and the se- 
curing of the FPCE plant against health and 
safety hazards. 

(f) Such other reasonable costs incurred 
by the contractor as may be agreed upon by 
the parties. 

In the event of such termination, the con- 
tractor shall upon payment to the contractor 
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of the pertinent termination charges out- 
lined above: (1) transfer to the Government 
all the right, title, and interest of the con- 
tractor to the FPCE plant and equipment, 
supplies, and fission products inventory lo- 
cated on the leased premises; (2) assign to 
the Government, in the manner and to the 
extent directed by the AEC, all the right, 
title, and interest of the contractor, under 
the contractor’s contracts and/or purchase 
orders with others for the design and con- 
struction of the FPCE plant and equipment 
and for the purchase, lease, and/or installa- 
tion of equipment; and (3) execute and de- 
liver all such papers and take all such steps 
as the AEC may require for the purpose of 
fully investing in the Government all the 
rights and benefits of the contractor in such 
contracts, purchase orders, and/or leases. 

The Commission will also have the right 
to terminate for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment its obligation in whole or in part 
under the FPCE contract to provide feed ma- 
terials to the contractor, provided there is an 
alternate equivalent source or sources for 
obtaining the feed materials containing the 
guaranteed amounts of strontium 90 and 
cesium 137, upon paying the contractor the 
amount by which its reasonable costs of ob- 
taining the outstanding balance of such feed 
materials from such alternate source exceeds 
the costs of obtaining such material from the 
Commission under the FPCE contract. 

(b) Termination for default: The Com- 
mission shall have the right to terminate the 
contract and lease whenever the contractor 
shall default in performance and shall fail 
to cure such default. The foregoing right of 
termination shall not apply, however, in the 
event that such default results from damage 
to or contamination of the FPCE plant or 
plant equipment caused by casualty, acci- 
dent, nuclear incident or other occurrence 
(whether or not beyond the control and 
without the fault or negligence of the con- 
tractor or its subcontractors) unless the con- 
tractor fails to proceed with reasonable dili- 
gence to repair such damage or perform re- 
quired decontamination. If such damage or 
contamination results from a cause beyond 
the control and without the fault or negli- 
gence of the contractor or its subcontractors, 
the Commission shall at the contractor’s 
request, extend the existing term of the con- 
tract and lease by a period equal to the 
period required to complete the repair or 
decontamination. In the event of such 
termination for default, the contractor, at 
the election of the Commission, shall either, 
(1) upon payment to the contractor of the 
unamortized costs of such equipment not 
affixed to the leased premises, and the costs 
of such supplies and fission product inven- 
tories which the Commission elects to ac- 
quire: (a) transfer to the Government all 
the right, title, and interest of the contractor 
to the FPCE plant and equipment affixed to 
the leased premises and such movable equip- 
ment, supplies, and fission product inventory 
then located on the leased premises which 
the Commission elects to acquire; (b) as- 
sign to the Government, in a manner and to 
the extent directed by AEC, all the right, 
title, and interest of the contractor, under 
the contractor’s contracts and/or purchase 
orders with others for the design and con- 
struction of the FPCE plant and equipment 
and for the purchase, lease and/or installa- 
tion of equipment to be acquired by the 
Commission; (c) execute and deliver all 
such papers and take all such steps as the 
AEC may require for the purpose of fully 
vesting in the Government all the rights and 
benefits of the contractor in such contracts, 
purchase orders and leases; and (d) shall 
remove all supplies, fission product inven- 
tory, and equipment not affixed to the leased 
premises which the Commission does not 
elect to acquire; or (2) shall remove all sup- 
plies, inventories of fission products and per- 
sonal property not affixed to the leased prem- 
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ises, secure to the satisfaction of the AEC 
all facilities located on the leased premises 
against health and safety hazards and trans- 
fer title to the Government to such facilities 
free and clear of any liens or encumbrances. 

(c) Patent rights at termination: The 
Government will receive upon termination 
for convenience of the Government or for 
default by the contractor an irrevocable, 
nonexclusive, paid-up license with the 
irrevocable right to grant to third parties 
nonexclusive, royalty-free licenses in and to 
any inventions or discoveries which are in- 
corporated in the FPCE plant or used in its 
operations and which (1) were actually re- 
duced to practice before the effective date 
of the FPCE contract and which are owhed 
or controlled by the Contractor, Martin- 
Marietta Corp. or the United States Rubber 
Co. on the effective date of the FPCE con- 
tract or (2) are owned, controlled or ac- 
quired by the contractor, Martin-Marietta 
Corp. or United States Rubber Co. during the 
FPCE contract performance. The Govern- 
ment and third parties shall have the right 
to practice or have practiced such inventions 
or discoveries in the FPCE plant or in similar 
facilities and to use or have used and sell 
products produced in said FPCE plant or 
similar facilities and to license purchasers 
of such products to use the same. Also the 
Government shall receive an irrevocable, 
paid-up license and right, with the irrevoca- 
ble right to grant to third parties nonex- 
clusive, paid-up licenses and rights, in and 
to any secret process, technical information 
or know-how owned or controlled by the 
contractor, Martin-Marietta Corp. or the 
United States Rubber Co. which are incor- 
porated in the FPCE plant or used in its 
operations, to use or have used such secret 
processes, technical information or know- 
how in the FPCE plant or any facilities 
similar thereto and to use or have used and 
sell products produced in such FPCE plant 
or similar facilities and to license purchasers 
of such products to use the same. 

7. Design, construction, and operation of 
FPCE plant: The contractor will design, con- 
struct, and exert its best efforts to operate 
the FPCE plant in a manner compatible with 
other AEC activities at Richland, Wash. The 
AEC shall have the right to review of the 
design, construction, and operation of the 
FPCE plant to assure (a) that such com- 
patibility is maintained, (b) AEC health and 
safety licensing requirements are met, and 
(c) that the FPCE plant capacity conforms 
to the plant specified in part B:3. hereof. 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I was delighted to read in the 
current newsletter of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches the text of the policy 
statement adopted by the council’s gen- 
eral board on the issue of apportionment 
of State legislatures. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
take the time to read this persuasive and 
very timely declaration of policy. The 
statement is summarized in the conclud- 
ing paragraph which reads as follows: 

We believe that equal representation is 
every person’s fundamental right and a nec- 
essary adjunct to full political personhood. 
Therefore, the National Council of Churches 
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records its opposition to the proposals for 
an amendment to the Constitution or any 
other moves which would restrict the right 
of every person to substantially equal repre- 
sentation. 


I believe the National Council of 
Churches has made an important con- 
tribution to the debate of this vital issue. 
I thoroughly agree with the conclusion 
that it would be unwise and contrary to 
our national interest to adopt any con- 
stitutional amendment or other device 
“which would restrict the right of every 
person to substantially equal representa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the article from the July 1, 
1965 “Memo From the Washington Of- 
fice,” the newsletter of the National 
Council of Churches, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

EQUAL REPRESENTATION 

(Nore—At its recent June meeting, the 
General Board of the National Council of 
Churches adopted a policy statement, “Equal 
Representation Is a Right of Citizenship,” 
dealing with the current issue of the appor- 
tionment of State legislatures. The full text 
of the policy statement is quoted below 
(footnotes omitted) .) 

The General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has 
repeatedly expressed its Christian concern 
for the maintenance and enhancement of 
human rights and liberties, most recently 
for “the right to full participation of the 
person in political and civic life.” The gen- 
eral board has an equal concern for the ever 
full attainment of a just and open society. 
Both of these concerns have come to focus 
in the right to vote. 

As our understanding of the God-given 
dignity of man has developed and matured, 
most of our fellow-citizens have now realized 
the urgency of giving all adult members of 
our society equal access to the ballot. What 
has not been as widely realized is the neces- 
sity of protecting the quality of the ballot. 
We welcome the action of our Commission 
on Religion and Race within its special man- 
date witnessing to the conviction that “every 
American citizen has, as his inalienable right, 
not only an equal right to vote, but also a 
right to an equal vote.” 

The condition has arisen in our country 
that many legislatures have refused to reap- 
portion themselves according to the shifting 
of population, thus permitting the represent- 
atives of less populous areas to continue to 
outnumber the representatives of the grow- 
ing cities and suburbs, and so to maintain 
their dominance over the affairs of the sev- 
eral States. 

In recent years, the courts have sought to 
rectify this condition by insisting that the 
legislatures be reapportioned in proportion 
to the current distribution of population, so 
that the votes of all citizens for their leg- 
islators would be substantially equal in ef- 
fect. The Supreme Court's interpretation of 
the equal protection clause of the Constitu- 
tion guarantees this personal right of rep- 
resentation for individual voters. This right 
must not be abrogated by any constitutional 
revision. But the Supreme Court's decisions 
have been met by moves to amend the United 
States Constitution to withdraw this issue 
from the jurisdiction of the courts and to 
permit the States by referendum of their 
present voters or by other means to appor- 
tion the membership of one house of a bi- 
cameral legislature on factors other than 
population. 

In the light of these circumstances, the 
general board concludes that many of the 
causes of civil rights and liberties we have 
long supported are at stake in the question 
of equal representation, and now affirms our 
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Christian conviction that one of the funda- 
mental rights of citizenship is the right of 
every citizen to representation substantially 
equal to that of other citizens, regardless of 
where he lives or what may be his wealth 
or learning. 

We do not find in the nature of men as 
children of God any distinction of kind such 
that one man should cast a vote worth more 
than another’s. Neither race nor religious 
adherence, neither property nor education, 
neither rural residence nor urban, nor ap- 
peal to States’ rights, entitles one man or 
group of men to a disproportionate share in 
the basic franchise by which their civic af- 
fairs are governed, The structures of Gov- 
ernment erected upon this base may vary in 
design and operation according to the de- 
velopment of the techniques of political sci- 
ence, but the right of every person to say 
his full “Yea” or “Nay” in periodic elections 
is more than a technical question. 

If the right to vote is denied, or if the 
vote itself is diluted, then to that extent 
the membership of the voter in civil society 
is diminished and his political personhood 
is impaired. He becomes less of a “man” 
than his fellows, and loses to them some por- 
tion of his right to help determine his civic 
destiny. This is a moral question and ulti- 
mately a theological one, concerning which 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ may not remain silent. 

When the founders of our Nation declared, 
“All men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,” they perceived and expressed a pro- 
found truth about the nature of man, which 
earlier generations had not had the social 
experience or political opportunity to dis- 
cover. In the Christian view man is a child 
of God who is loved by His Heavenly Father, 
and who is called to love his brother as a 
member of God’s family. As such he is alsoa 
son of God who is of infinite value in God’s 
sight and who, in obedient response to His 
will, values all other human beings as sons 
of God with the dignity and the freedom 
of action of such sonship. 

Believing, then, that “all men are created 
equal”—not in their abilities but in their 
rights among the rest of humankind—we 
do not know of any proper basis on which 
that equality can be reduced or the rights 
which God has given alienated, not even by 
majority vote of the electorate. Individuals 
may refrain from exercising their franchise, 
but it ought not to be kept or taken from 
them—in whole or in part—by those who 
presently possess political power in order to 
perpetuate their possession. Rights guaran- 
teed to persons by the Constitution are not 
“rights” if they depend on the outcome of 
elections. 

The story of this Nation is in part the story 
of the extension of the franchise to all adult 
citizens. The founders of our Nation failed 
to apply fully their daring insight that all 
men are created equal. They failed to give 
women the right to vote, and for the pur- 
pose of allocating Representatives to the 
States counted Negro slaves as three-fifths 
persons and even then denied them the right 
to cast these votes themselves. 

Ever since that time, we have been striv- 
ing as a Nation toward a goal which could 
not then be, and has not yet been, fully at- 
tained. For over a century we have suffered 
as a Nation the continuing consequences of 
undervaluing the personhood of some of our 
fellow men. Recently we have begun to per- 
form a national penance for this injustice. 
But having striven thus far toward achiev- 
ing a genuine and effective political equality, 
we should not now change our Constitution 
in any way that would take our Nation back 
toward fractional citizenship. Rather we 
should move in the opposite direction; to- 
ward the integrity and equality of every citi- 
zen's full belonging to the civic common- 
wealth of God's children. If our democracy 
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is to function properly, those who are eli- 
gible to vote should be encouraged to exer- 
cise their franchise and to prepare them- 
selves to vote intelligently on candidates 
and issues. 

We believe that equal representation is 
every person’s fundamental right and a nec- 
essary adjunct to full political personhood. 
Therefore, the National Council of Churches 
records its opposition to the proposals for 
an amendment to the Constitution or any 
other moves which would restrict the right 
of every person to substantially equal rep- 
resentation. 


TO AMEND THE TRADE EXPANSION 
ACT 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Barrnc] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long had a deep concern over our na- 
tional trade policy, and the events of re- 
cent years have not changed my mind. 
I believe along with others that the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was not 
good legislation and feel that the time 
has come when it needs to be changed. 
I therefore am glad to join with other 
Members who have introduced legisla- 
tion to amend it. 

When the legislation was passed 3 
years ago it was assumed that nearly all 
American industry could compete with 
all other industries in the world, and if 
there were any that could not do so they 
should be phased out of business or 
helped into some other area of produc- 
tion than their accustomed line. This 
was an unrealistic assumption but it pre- 
vailed when the votes were cast for the 
legislation. 

No one even stopped to ask how, for 
example, a silver mine could be con- 
verted to producing something else or 
how ranchmen who were wool growers 
or cattlemen could change over to some- 
thing else. What where they to turn to? 

Mining centers around the particular 
mineral that happens to be deposited in 
the earth. It is a local, special resource 
and may be remote from other minerals, 
and the land that has the deposit may be 
of little use, if any, for anything else. A 
gold mine does not yield coal. A coal 
mine does not yield copper; and neither 
yields nickel or borax. 

Land that is adaptable to ranching is 
often not suitable to crop farming; and 
if the wool grower is to stop growing wool 
he has very little leeway. He may turn 
to cattle-raising, but imports may, as 
they have done only recently, make a 
hazardous occupation of that pursuit; 
and if cattle-raising turns sour he has 
nowhere to go. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not understand a 
policy that permits our industries, farm- 
ers or mining pursuits to be driven from 
pillar to post for no better reason than 
the generally much lower wages prevail- 
ing in other countries. I do not believe 
that low wages are to be encouraged or 
that the higher wages of this country 
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are to be penalized. Yet that is pre- 
cisely the effect of our trade policy. 

Who is better off, the low-wage coun- 
tries or this country, with its higher 
wages? If we are better off, I wish some- 
one would explain to me in understand- 
able terms why we should be put not 
only on the defensive but in economic 
jeopardy by a policy that would hand the 
advantage to the low-wage countries 
while handicapping us. 

It makes little difference to me how 
the economists try to explain the bless- 
ings of free trade, taken right out of 
college texts on economics; the effect 
of adopting free trade in this country 
or approaching it too rapidly would close 
nearly all the mines of the West and 
would depopulate our ranches of sheep, 
cattle and goats and turn them back to 
coyotes, rattlesnakes and jackrabbits. 
If the college-bred economists do not 
know this they should try going into 
business and pay wages two to four times 
as high as their competitors and then 
listen to their own colleagues on the side- 
line accuse them of inefficiency for be- 
ing unable to compete; and also hear 
these same colleagues say that they, the 
new economic cattle and wool growers 
or miners are marginal producers who 
would do better to shut down their op- 
erations if they cannot find richer ore 
beds or veins or cannot compete with 
Australia in beef and wool production. 

They would hear it said that their 
capital should be channeled into some- 
thing else, but the sideliners would not 
be able to tell them what the new line 
of production should be; merely that it 
should be something else; that their as- 
sets, if they are miners, dedicated to 
mining, their mining equipment, trans- 
portation sidings and rail lines or roads 
should be abandoned. These theory- 
wise colleagues had forgotten that the 
value of these assets would evaporate 
if they were offered on the market in 
distress and there would be nothing left 
to channel into something else; that 
debts would more than swallow up the 
market value of the equipment and other 
assets; that abandoned towns become 
ghost towns and that these do not em- 
ploy anyone; that the workers, trained 
in mining or some similar pursuit would 
not soon find employment elsewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very easy to lay down 
from afar economic principles that 
miners and ranchers should follow in 
their operations. The miners should 
find only the richest ore beds or veins so 
that they could compete with miners 
from all other parts of the world, no 
matter what wage-cost advantages these 
might enjoy. Also, if having begun with 
rich ores and finding them diminishing 
in richness, the mines should be aban- 
doned at the point at which it would no 
longer be profitable to compete with im- 
ported minerals produced with low-cost 
labor—even, mind you, if the foreign 
mines had no richer ores than what was 
left in the mines here. 

As for the ranchmen, they should 
breed only the highest grade livestock, 
graze only the ranges blessed with the 
greenest and most luscious grass, should 
be located only where the winters are the 
mildest and the rainfall most equable, 
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with never a drought or a cruel blizzard. 
They might then be able to compete 
with ranches in Australia, New Zealand, 
Mexico, and Argentina where they do 
sometimes have droughts and blizzards, 
but where wages are so agreeably low 
that the droughts and blizzards do not 
matter so much. 

If these prescribed conditions cannot 
be found, mining and ranching should be 
left to other parts of the world. The 
mine owners, mineworkers, and ranches 
and ranch hands should abandon the 
mountains and the rugged terrain and 
the valleys of too sparse vegetation, 
come down on the cities and join the 
industries thriving there. These would 
be glad to greet them with open arms, 
no doubt, but for one thing. The in- 
dustries might not have openings for 
them, except perhaps as yardmen, night 
watchmen, timekeepers, or other un- 
skilled help. 

The miners and ranchers should be 
willing to make the transfer without a 
murmur in behalf of the great principles 
of free trade. After all, the other coun- 
tries do need our markets for their own 
faster development and prosperity. It 
would be a small price to pay for such 
A noble purpose, always provided, of 
course, that if was not yourself who had 
to pay it. 

Mr. Speaker, the picture I have drawn 
is not a caricature. We will have to 
make up our minds on one point one of 
these days, and the sooner the better: 
namely, that we cannot have the bene- 
fits that this country derives from higher 
Wages and at the same time pursue a 
trade policy that if carried out at the 
proposed pace of the Trade Expansion 
Act, will wreck the industries paying 
those wages. 

Our economists shout endlessly that 
in order to remain competitive we must 
become more efficient. They overlook 
one point. Should we succeed in be- 
coming sufficiently more efficient than 
other countries, we would not offer them 
a greater market here. It is only if we 
cannot outmatch their low wages by an 
efficiency high enough above theirs, that 
they can sell more here. It is the pur- 
pose of tariff reductions to increase their 
sales here; but, if in order to remain 
competitive, we improve our efficiency 
enough we will nullify the tariff cuts and 
will be left with unemployment. If we 
do not become efficient enough higher 
imports will ruin our industries. 

If we will try industry by industry, 
that is, all sorts of industries other than 


magic of machinery, including the use of 
computers, we may indeed halt the im- 
port rise but we will be sending thou- 
sands of our workers out of the mills and 
factories at the same time. A more likely 


in displacing our workers without win- 
ning the technological race. 

This is our problem. If we remain 
sufficiently efficient or become so under 
impact of foreign competition we 
will nullify the benefit of tariff reduc- 
tions to other countries. They will not 
be able to sell more here than before. At 
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the same time we will displace workers 
and these will have to go to other indus- 
tries for employment; but many of these 
other industries will be in the same pre- 
dicament. The displaced ones will then 
require retraining for jobs they may 
never find. Others will increase the load 
on our poverty program. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who continue 
stubbornly to claim that our difficulty in 
competing with imports is not the result 
of the great difference in wages here and 
abroad, I challenge all of them to point 
to mines and to ranches that would not 
be able to survive if they paid wages of 
a dollar or $2 per day. I think they 
would have a hard time finding even a 
single instance. Many of those who are 
strong for further tariff reductions pose 
as friends of the higher American wage 
scale but commit themselves to a policy 
that would effectively undermine it. 

If the tariff cuts authorized in the so- 
called Kennedy round are carried out, 
a calamity will befall many of our in- 
dustries. The present run of prosperity 
will spend itself, and stagnation will 
again beset us. There will no longer be 
further tax cuts available to reactivate 
business. What will we do then to ab- 
sorb the unemployed? It would obvi- 
ously be necessary to press a heavy lid 
on wages to maintain our competitive 
position. More automation would be- 
come inevitable and this would mean 
more unemployment. 

A year ago the cattle industry was in 
distress because of imports. Nothing 
short of congressional action would have 
halted the damage short of disaster. The 
situation has improved because of the 
legislation passed, putting a ceiling over 
imports. There is, however, a loophole 
which I hope will not need closing. 
Meantime the situation has improved 
because the upward thrust of imports 
was halted. 

Other industries find themselves in 
similar difficulty or moving in that direc- 
tion. With a few exceptions they do not 
have the benefit of a ceiling over im- 
ports. At the same time they are now 
exposed to further drastic tariff cuts. 
The 50 percent proposed cuts, if carried 
out, would confront many of our indus- 
tries with extreme difficulty and dis- 
couragement. Let no one believe that 
it would be disruptive or create only a 
ripple. 

What was a stream of foreign invest- 
ment would become a torrent. No volun- 
tary effort to stem the flood would suc- 
ceed. Legislative control would become 
inevitable, and the free enterprise sys- 
tem would come under increasing regu- 
lation, including harsh monetary and 
fiscal measures. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the 50 percent 
tariff cuts now under negotiation in Ge- 
neva be moderated to bring them within 
the bounds of reason. The bill that Iam 
introducing would do so. It would not 
prevent all tariff reductions; but it would 
remove from the President’s list of prod- 
ucts that are already imported in volume 
and need no further encouragement to 
capture more of our market. It would 
also make possible the limitation of im- 
ports through import quotas if imports 
in recent years have increased as much 
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as 75 percent and have already risen to 
at least 744 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. 

I feel that if we do not make these 
provisions to prevent extreme damage in 
those instances where imports are al- 
ready riding high it would be better to 
set aside further tariff cuts altogether. 
The least that we can do is to limit the 
damage that will be done if the negotia- 
tions are carried through. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
should give consideration during the 
present session to this legislation. Next 
year it may be too late. 


GOOD TEACHING WINS PEOPLE'S 
HEARTS 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. FarnsLEy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, Men- 
cius, a Chinese sage who lived around 
300 B.C., said: 


Good government does not win the people 
so Well as good teaching good teaching 
wins the people's heart. 


I submit the 1965 baccalaureate ser- 
mon delivered by the Reverend John D. 
Verdery to the graduating class of the 
Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., as an 
example of good teaching. 

The sermon follows: 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON—1965 


Marcus Aurelius wrote, “Keep true to the 
dreams of thy youth,” implying thereby 
that it is not easy but that it is worth try- 
ing. I too believe that it is not easy, but 
that it is worth trying. 


I, YOUR YOUTHFUL DREAMS 


I believe that your present dreams are 
mostly good, perhaps the best you shall 
ever have. Yours is the moment of ideal- 
ism. You are transported by your dreams. 
Now all things are possible for you. You 
yearn to save the world and have had few 
doubts that you can do so. You are champ- 
ing at the bit, impatient to get going. You 
want to march. You want to demonstrate. 
You want to join the Peace Corps. If only 
it still had its old-time glamour, you might 
even want to go to war—to be a knight in 
shining armor. You are raw recruits for 
the heavenly host, of whom the Lord might 
well say, “Forbid him not: for he that is not 
against us is for us.“ 


II. ALREADY TARNISHED 


Yet even as I speak you smile, tempted to 
interrupt and set me straight. “Sir, you mis- 
read us. We have begun to wake up. Our 
dreams are flying. Our eyes are clearing; 
and as we look about the world around us 
and at ourselves—we like little we see. You 
expect too much of us. We know more 
than you think. Our idealism is already 
tarnished. We're skeptical. Some of us are 
even now disillusioned. We are disappointed 
and discouraged at the outset. We doubt 
we have the power and question even that 
we have the desire. Our awakening has 
been rude, like all awakenings. The neat 
patterns and easy solutions of dreams have 
begun to prove elusive and impractical, in 
short foolish, and so not worth bothering 
about. Sir, you misread us. We have al- 
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ready started to be untrue to the dreams of 
our youth.” 
III. I AGREE 

Yes, of course you are right. And I believe 
you. You have already had unhappy expe- 
riences enough so that you are no longer 
starry-eyed. The colleges of your choices 
did not all choose you. The friends of your 
choices did not all choose you. Some heroes 
have let you down. Sorrow and suffering are 
not strangers to all of you. Your awakening 
has indeed begun—and is already rude. But 
it is not complete and will be ruder. If you 
are skeptical now, you shall be more so; if 
disillusioned you shall be more so, if dis- 
appointed and discouraged, you shall be more 
so. After all you have not yet done any- 
thing. If as mere observers, so to speak, your 
dreams are already somewhat tarnished, wait 
till you get into the fray. 


Iv. BUT NOT WHOLLY 


Still, I think my point is not wholly wide 
of the mark. After all, why is it that you 
are now so quick to challenge me? Is it not 
because you still have high hopes which you 
have nurtured, dreams which you have be- 
lieved in, yearnings and good desires which 
have possessed you? If you are a little bit- 
ter, it is partly because you hate the bitter- 
ness that is within you. If you are a little 
discouraged it is partly because you loathe 
the feeling. The cynicism that tempts you 
appeals precisely to that region of your soul 
where love resides, It is like a prostitute, 
offering love * * for sale. You are 
tempted because you are yearning for love. 
This is your youthful idealism and it is 
glorious and far from dead. 

I believe, therefore, that Marcus Aurelius’ 
plea is still timely, “Keep true to the dreams 
of thy youth.” As long as you do not capitu- 
late to these other feelings, you remain po- 
tential allies of what is good, eligible for 
draft into the army of the Lord, which at this 
point welcomes you with but a single quali- 
fication: “Forbid him not: for he that is not 
against us is for us.” 


V. LATER IT SHALL BE DIFFERENT 


Later on it shall be different. You cannot 
forever enjoy the luxury of the uncommitted. 

The lesson I read you this afternoon tells 
of a healing miracle performed by Jesus. 
A man was possessed of a demon which had 
struck him dumb. A battle ensued for this 
man’s soul, between Beelzebub, the chief 
of the devils, and the finger of God. Look- 
ing on as the miracle was performed were 
some uncommitted people who wondered at 
what they saw. Some were prejudiced and 
cynical, attributing what they saw to evil 
rather than good, to Beelzebub rather than 
God. Jesus had an answer for them. Others 
were insensitive and blind, asking for a sign 
from Heaven, as though what they had just 
seen were not a sign. Jesus had an answer 
for them as well. Then he condemned them 
both, saying, “He that is not with me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth.” 

How could he so soon so precisely con- 
tradict what he had said before: ‘Forbid 
him not; for he that is not against us is 
for us.”? It is, I believe, a matter of timing. 
There come moments when neutrality is im- 
possible, when commitment—whether by 
default or decision—is inescapable, when the 
ally who does not stand up to be counted 
is no ally but an enemy. One cannot for- 
ever enjoy the luxury of the uncommitted. 

The dreams of youth are beautiful dreams 
because they are dreams. All awakenings 
are rude because they confront us with réal- 
ity, which demands action, decision, com- 
mitment, a price to pay and the chance to be 
wrong or to fail. 


VI. YOU SHALL HAVE TO TAKE SIDES 


There are forces loose in the world today, 
as there always have been fighting for men’s 
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souls even as Beelzebub and the finger of 
God fought for the soul of a mute. Some 
of them are good, even as some are bad. 
And by no means does the good always lose. 
Just now you are bystanders, but not for 
very much longer. Soon you shall be forced 
to take sides, by doubting or scoffing or hid- 
ing in the crowd, hoping not to be noticed; 
or by standing up and declaring yourselves. 
The warning is clear enough: “He that is 
not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth.” 

Beware of subtleties and the undramatic. 
Selma is easy, and so is the Peace Corps. 
But there are also fraternities that so quietly 
take no Jews. There are friendships at so 
little too high a price. There are business 
propositions just gently tainted. There are 
conversations that crucify, ever so slightly. 
There are innocent love affairs, leaving such 
tiny life scars. There is so much harmless 
harm. 

vrr. THE MAJOR MORAL ISSUE 


I do not believe the major moral issues of 
your day will be between communism and 
democracy; or between black muslims and 
white supremacists; or between a war of 
annihilation and peace on earth. I think it 
will be, as it always has been, between the 
finger of God and Beelzebub. (Did you know 
that the English translation of the name 
Beelzebub is lord of the flies?) 

And Beelzebub, the chief of the devils, is 
subtle. He will not make it easy for you to 
choose. Nor will he tell you when it is time 
to stand up and be counted. Nor will he 
allow you to choose once and for all. He will 
come back at you again and again and again. 


VIIl. HOW TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 


What can I tell you of how to meet the 
challenge that confronts you? Nothing new. 
The challenge is not new. The issues are not 
new. I can urge only that sometime soon 
you make the one choice from which all 
others must be made, between Beelzebub, the 
lord of the files, and the finger of God. 

Perhaps you will say that you do not be- 
lieve either in Beelzebub or in God. Today 
I can answer, never mind. “Forbid him not; 
for he that is not against us is for us.” 

But tomorrow it shall be different. You 
will be in the thick of the battle and the 
Lord and Father of mankind will say, “He 
that is not with me is against me; and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth.” 

For those who are with Him there is power. 
It takes only the mere finger of God to drive 
our demons and subdue the devil. But it is 
the finger of God—His very instrument of 


creation—and so, like the fingers of the sun’s: 


rays at the break of day, it bespeaks the 
dawn of the kingdom of God—within you. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WHITE] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing legislation to 
provide for a uniform pay system with 
respect to overtime, night and holiday 
work, for the Federal agencies involved 
in border inspection work. This bill will 
provide that Agriculture Research Serv- 
ice employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Public Health Service em- 
ployees in the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare who perform border 
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inspection services are compensated in 
like manner as Bureau of Customs em- 
ployees in the Department of the Treas- 
ury and Immigration and Naturalization 
Service employees in the Department of 
Justice, who also perform such inspection 
services. 

The civil servants in all these cate- 
gories perform comparable duties at our 
ports of entry and border stations. At 
this time, however, the Agriculture and 
Public Health Service employees receive 
regular pay for Sunday work, this day 
being considered as a part of the regu- 
lar 40-hour work week. Customs and 
Immigration employees, however, are 
compensated for comparable work on a 
reimbursable double-time basis. My bill 
provides that whatever the basis for 
compensation for the Customs and Im- 
migration officials, this basis shall apply 
also to Agriculture and Public Health 
Service employees. 

Such standardization is in keeping with 
the spirit and intent of the civil service 
system—a system of merit where equal 
compensation is given for equal work 
performed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL W. 
BRIGGS, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, BE- 
FORE THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE MORSE- 
BRADEMAS. TEACHER FELLOW- 
SHIP BILL, H.R. 9627 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vanrk] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today hear- 
ings began for the consideration of H.R. 
9627, known as the Morse-Brademas 
teacher fellowship proposal. The leadoff 
witness was Dr. Paul W. Briggs, who has 
just completed his first year as the super- 
intendent of the Cleveland public school 
system in my city of Cleveland. 

During the close of his testimony, he 
pointed out that the Cleveland public 
school system will establish over 100 ele- 
mentary school libraries. In this connec- 
tion he expressed his desire that the com- 
mittee consider the need for promoting 
library science training under H.R. 9627. 
As a principal part of that program to 
emphasize the need, he explained that 
the Cleveland public school system is in 
the midst of a national recruiting pro- 
gram of 150 librarians. To date, fewer 
than 10 librarians have been hired with 
only 2 months to go before the program 
is operational. I am proud to say that in 
the process of establishing this library 
program, over one-quarter million dollars 
has been donated by interested businesses 
and businessmen in Cleveland for the 
new construction and renovation which 
will be required to establish this vital li- 
brary program. As Dr. Briggs has point- 
ed out numerous times, the elementary 
schoolchildren of our city and the Na- 
tion must have at their ready access any 
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books which they require during this crit- 

ical period of educational development. 

To assure that such an effort is feasible, 

the only answer is the establishment of 

libraries within each elementary school 
so that the books are readily available. 

I am in hearty support of this en- 
deavor to staff such a library program. 
In addition, I wish to add my voice in 
support of the Morse-Brademas proposal 
for teacher fellowship programs for ad- 
vanced educational degrees for teachers. 
The continual upgrading of teachers’ 
skill is the only way in which we can 
guarantee quality education throughout 
a school district’s educational system. 
The ability of a teacher to participate in 
such a program should assist a potential 
teacher in deciding on a teaching career. 
Under such a program the possibilities 
of advancement in academic prowess and 
self-confidence as well as remuneration 
should be upgraded. 

In addition, it would be the hope of 
this program to begin to meet the criti- 
cal shortages which now exist on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. As 
Dr. Briggs has noted, nearly ten thou- 
sand teachers are on an emergency cer- 
tificate basis in the State of Ohio alone. 
In the city of Cleveland during the next 
school year, we will need nearly 350 addi- 
tional teachers to meet existing school 
programs. 

I wish to point out to this body that 
under the great leadership which Dr. 
Briggs has shown and the keen under- 
standing of educational needs evidenced 
by the Cleveland School Board, a special 
program will be established this fall for 
50 Peace Corps returnees to work as 
classroom teachers in our school system. 
This program is potentially useful to- 
ward filling the teacher deficit which 
now exists. 

If the important and historic educa- 
tional legislation which has been passed 
during the last two sessions of Congress 
is to have any meaning for the American 
students, emphasis must now be placed 
on the recruitment of teachers in our 
American schools. 

It would be well if our national goal 
would now be to provide adequate teach- 
ing staffs so that classes remain in the 
ratio of 1 teacher for every 25 stu- 
dents. Under the proposal set forth un- 
der H.R. 9627 and the testimony by Dr. 
Briggs, a good start will have been made 
toward that goal. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement of Dr. Paul 
W. Briggs follows: 

STATEMENT OF PauL W. BRIGGS, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, TO 
THE GENERAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
JuLx 7, 1965 
I am Paul W. Briggs, superintendent of 

the Cleveland Public Schools. I welcome 
this opportunity to appear before the Gen- 
eral Education Subcommittee to testify re- 
garding the Morse-Brademas teacher fellow- 
ship bill. 

During the last 24 hours I have had an 
opportunity to study this proposal and to 
discuss with my colleagues its effect on edu- 
cation in Cleveland and the immediate 
middlewest. The Cleveland Public Schools 
have a staff of approximately 5,600 certified 
personnel. Currently we are enrolling ap- 
proximately 150,000 children during the 
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regular school year and nearly 25,000 in 
special summer school programs. 

We in Cleveland are especially conscious 
of the need of attracting more and better 
teachers. We recognize that the teacher is 
the key to quality education and we are 
pleased to note that the proposed legislation 
deals with fellowships that should increase 
the number of available teachers, as well as 
improve their quality. 

The director of teacher education and 
certification for the State of Ohio reported 
that last year Ohio found it necessary to 
import 3,854 certificated teachers and, at the 
same time, issue emergency certificates for 
9,603 full-time teachers. 

The shortage of teachers is compounded 
when we consider the student growth. 
Cleveland is experiencing an increase of ap- 
proximately 3,500 students each year in 
grades kindergarten through 12. This is oc- 
curring at the same time that the population 
of the city of Cleveland is decreasing. Stu- 
dent population in Ohio is increasing at the 
rate of approximately 80,000 students per 
year. 

We find a noticeable trend for students to 
remain in school for a longer period of time. 
The Cleveland student dropout rate in the 
eighth and ninth years has been materially 
reduced. The introduction of preschool pro- 
grams calls for additional teachers. If the 
preschool program is to become a part of 
the permanent program of education in 
Cleveland, it will require an addition of 220 
teachers. When we add to this number 117 
for normal growth, it is evident that the 
city of Cleveland should attract to the teach- 
ing staff next year 337 additional teachers. 
(Cleveland annually needs to replace approx- 
imately 700 teachers who retire or for some 
other reason leave the profession.) 

In order to have sufficient teachers to open 
school next fall, the Cleveland public schools 
have conducted an extensive recruitment and 
public information program. We have also 
set up a special program with the Peace Corps 
whereby 50 Peace Corps members will be 
reporting to Cleveland under a special ex- 
perimental program, 

All of us in education must be concerned 
not only with the quantity of teachers needed 
to meet the present enrollment needs but, 
also, with their quality. Education in this 
space age cannot remain static. Teachers 
must be better prepared than ever. The 
present explosion of knowledge is continually 
changing the content and programs of Amer- 
ican education. In the physical sciences, 
we are doubling our knowledge twice every 
decade. Every child should be entitled to 
the services of an educational staff properly 
trained, familiar with current advancements 
in subject matter, aware of student needs 
and able to use the most modern and effective 
teaching methods. 

New relationships between the various dis- 
ciplines are now in order. For example, vo- 
cational education finds itself closely asso- 
ciated with advanced programs in mathemat- 
ics and science. If the culture of this gen- 
eration is to be improved, the teachers of our 
children must be individuals who are ac- 
quainted with good music and the arts, as 
well as the subjects they teach. 

As I read the proposed legislation govern- 
ing the creation of teacher fellowships, I 
note with favor that a majority of these 
fellowships are to be given to those who 
are or will be teachers of children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. I would 
assume that the fellowships will encourage 
individuals to do graduate work under cir- 
cumstances much improved over the con- 
ventional pattern, 

I would also assume that, since the fel- 
lowships will be for full-time students at 
properly accredited colleges and universi- 
ties, this may encourage students to do 
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graduate study in academic subject-matter 
fields, rather than having to select only 
methods courses. Many teachers are now 
forced to do their graduate work in evening 
classes and on weekends through extension 
divisions of regular colleges and universi- 
ties. This results in forcing students into 
methods courses, since few subject-matter 
courses are available on a like scale. In a 
check of the records of the Cleveland public 
schools, we find that approximately 70 per- 
cent of our teachers holding masters de- 
grees majored in methods courses. Ex- 
tension programs seldom provide the quality 
of instruction found in a regular campus 
program, and are usually devoid of adequate 
library facilities. 

I would hope that the distribution of 
fellowships, as described under section 7, 
might find a new priority for those teach- 
ing or planning to teach the children of 
the poor and disadvantaged. 

Federally subsidized programs of the 
NDEA variety have effectively focused new 
attention on institutes and programs aimed 
at assisting teachers of science, mathematics, 
foreign languages, library science, and the 
disadvantaged. These programs have 
brought new dimensions in education and 
should be continued. They should supple- 
ment the present programs of education 
and the proposed teacher fellowship pro- 


gram. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing here today. I would be remiss if 
I did not acknowledge the great contribu- 
tion that this Congress has made to public 
education. I would like to close by remind- 
ing you that America cannot remain first if 
her public schools become second. 


CHARLES WELTNER—"ONE OF THE 
ABLEST” 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Domestic Finance Subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
is currently engaged in the investigation 
of Federal Services Finance Corp., a 
worldwide finance and small loan com- 
pany which deals primarily with military 
personnel. During our investigative 
hearings the able gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. WELTNER], has played a leading 
role. This is not the first instance that 
the gentleman from Georgia has shown 
exceptional qualities in the affairs of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. I 
recently selected him to serve as a mem- 
ber of a special subcommittee to study 
the currency destruction policies of our 
Government. 

Congressman WELTNER’s contributions 
to the Federal Services investigation 
have been chronicled by the Pulitzer 
Prize winning newspaper, the Columbus, 
Ga., Ledger. I am pleased and honored 
today to include in the record a copy of 
the column written by that paper’s staff 
military writer, John Coombes, praising 
the gentleman from Georgia for his in- 
terest and enthusiasm in this investiga- 
tion. Many fine young Congressmen 
have entered this body throughout his- 
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tory and it is my sincere judgment that 
the gentleman from Georgia ranks as one 
of the ablest: 
MEN AT ARMS 
(By John Coombes) 


WaASHINGTON.—There are a lot of service- 
men stationed at Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps bases in the State of Georgia 
and no one is more acutely conscious of this 
than Atlanta’s young, second-term Congress- 
man, Representative CHARLES L. WELTNER. 

A sharp, young member (although he’s 
actually the second senior Democrat) on the 
important Domestic Finance Subcommittee 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, WELTNER is a man who does his home- 
work on issues that arise in Congress—espe- 
cially those concerning servicemen. 

Armed with an excellent knowledge of 
Georgia law and the State’s banking and 
loan business regulations, WELTNER last week 
posed some penetrating questions to De- 
fense Department and Army, Navy, and Air 
Force representatives appearing for the com- 
mittee’s investigation of Federal Services 
Finance Corp. The firm has been charged 
with a large number of malpractices in its 
dealings with servicemen in Georgia and 
around the world. 

It was WELTNER who questioned active 
and former executives of the firm on its 
practice of obtaining blank powers of attor- 
ney from servicemen. It was WELTNER who 
brought from executives the admission that 
soldiers shipping American-made automo- 
biles financed by Federal Services to and 
from overseas and covered by U.S, Govern- 
ment indemnity were still charged $30 for 
marine insurance. And it was WELTNER 
who rapped the finance company’s use of 
commanding officers in the services as collec- 
tion arms for loans and accounts carrying 
excessive rates of interest. 

After citing instances in the Navy re- 
port to the committee where one service- 
man had paid close to 50 percent interest 
on a loan, and another 30 percent, WELTNER 
told Assistant Secretary of Defense Norman 
S. Paul: “I am making this suggestion very 
pointedly * * *. It seems to me totally in- 
adequate to say (in a new loan documenta- 
tion procedure DOD is considering) what 
the interest is, unless we have some kind of 
maximum limitation on the amount of in- 
terest that is being charged. 

“I, for one, would consider it to be totally 
inadequate for the military services to lend 
their procedures and their personnel to 
assist and aid and abet in extracting and 
extorting interest up to 30 percent,“ said 
Wettner, who left no doubt he is more con- 
cerned about the interests of servicemen in 
Georgia than some of his seniors who repre- 
sent Georgia districts in the House. 


BILLBOARD BLIGHT AND THE 
RIGHT TO BE LEFT ALONE 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UDALL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, every 
American with a sense of national pride 
in the appearance of his country wel- 
comes President Johnson’s program for 
restoring, enhancing, and preserving the 
natural beauty of our land. All of us 
who are eager to bequeath to future gen- 
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erations the beauty we have inherited 
are grateful to the President. 

An important part of the President’s 
program calls for the improvement of our 
roadside environment. To that end, the 
President submitted, along with his 
recommendations, a proposed bill requir- 
ing that the erection and maintenance 
of outdoor advertising signs, displays, 
and devices be controlled. Identical 
bills, reflecting the administration’s 
views (H.R. 8489 and H.R. 8490) have 
been introduced. The bills provide that 
no Federal-aid highway money shall be 
apportioned on or after January 1, 1968, 
to any State which has not made provi- 
sion for the effective control of outdoor 
advertising along the Interstate System 
and primary system highways in areas 
not commercial or industrial. 

There is little doubt that enactment 
of this legislation would be a great step 
forward in implementing what President 
Johnson called the new conservation. 
This concept includes restoration as well 
as protection of threatened or blighted 
natural beauty. 

While I support the purpose of these 
bills I propose to strengthen their pro- 
visions for I am convinced that the 
American motoring public is prepared 
not merely to win a single battle in the 
fight against billboard blight but to strike 
now for total victory. Therefore, I have 
today introduced a bill which would ask 
the Congress to declare that the erec- 
tion and maintenance of outdoor adver- 
tising signs, displays, and devices in 
areas adjacent to and visible from the 
Interstate System and Federal-aid pri- 
mary system involve essentially a use of 
such highway facilities; that outdoor ad- 
vertising signs, displays, and devices 
must be controlled in order to protect 
lives, to promote the recreational value 
of public travel, and to preserve and en- 
hance natural beauty; and that off- 
premise outdoor advertising signs, dis- 
plays, and devices must be prohibited in 
order to protect the highway user from 
the visual aggression of unnecessary 
forced viewing and unwarranted inter- 
ference with freedom and the right to be 
let alone. 

My bill, among other things, would 
require the States, as a condition to re- 
ceiving apportionments of Interstate and 
primary funds on or after January 1, 
1968, to prohibit all off-premise adver- 
tising in all areas adjacent to Interstate 
and primary routes, regardless of 
whether they are zoned commercial or 
industrial or are commercial or indus- 
trialin character. This is in accordance 
with the majority of the members who 
were panelists on the Roadside Control 
Panel of the White House Conference 
on Natural Beauty last month. In my 
view, the administration bills would lead 
to strip zoning, widely viewed as un- 
desirable, and which would surely pre- 
sent enforcement and other legal prob- 
lems if such a loophole be permitted in 
the law. 

In addition my bill would permit exist- 
ing signs to remain until 1972, thus pro- 
viding the billboard interests with an 
interim amortization period in which 
to recover their investments. 
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Under the authorization act of 1958, 
25 States have entered into agreements 
with the Secretary of Commerce to con- 
trol advertising along segments of the 
Interstate Highway System. Of the 25, 
only 8 have actually received bonus pay- 
ments. My bill seeks to obviate the 
troublesome, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive problem of estimating bonus pay- 
ments by providing an alternative 
method of payment. 

The bill I have introduced also in- 
corporates the mandatory control fea- 
ture recommended by President John- 
son. The President’s proposal, as well 
as the bill I have introduced, would per- 
mit the erection and maintenance in 
controlled areas of only two classes of 
signs: First, directional and other offi- 
cial signs which are required or author- 
ized by law; and second, on-premise 
signs; that is, those signs advertising the 
sale or lease of property on which they 
are located or activities conducted upon 
such property. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not continue to 
ignore the evidence of our senses that 
the face of America is being disfigured. 
In my own State of Arizona, a land of 
astonishing beauty, known the world 
over for its scenic wonders, there are 
today stretches of highway where the 
billboard jungle makes it almost im- 
possible to see the landscape. 

Quite apart from the protection of the 
public landscape, the necessity for con- 
trol of outdoor advertising arises in part 
from the presence of a form of coercion 
which seeks to compel travelers not 
merely to observe but to divert their at- 
tention from the safe operation of their 
vehicles, from their private thoughts, 
and from the contemplation of the land- 
scape in order to apprehend a commer- 
cial message—and to do so without any 
practical alternative. 

The point is, we are dealing here with 
a new phenomenon: the exploitation of 
highway travelers through assault upon 
their virtually unavertible sense of sight; 
if you close your eyes while driving, they 
may very well remain closed forever. 


MERCHANT MARINE CRISIS 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
longed strike of the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association may be the straw 
that breaks the back of the tired, sick, 
and deteriorating American merchant 
marine. 

This strike has cost the ship lines 
nearly $200,000 a day in lay-up costs and 
shippers some one-half billion dollars 
in exports. 

And, it may in fact jeopardize the joint 
Government-industry $4 billion replace- 
ment program. 

Everyone talks about our fading mer- 
chant marine, but no one does anything 
about it. 
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Everyone urges that we ship Ameri- 
can—if the strike is not settled reason- 
ably soon, there will be no American 
bottoms left to ship American, 

I do not like compulsory arbitration— 
but we do need action. 

I call upon the President to look into 
ae maritime crisis while there is still 

e. 


FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DuLsKI] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
will observe another Captive Nations 
Week. It is fitting and proper that our 
country recognize the plight of these 
unfortunate nations, and let their people 
know they have not been forgotten. 

But at the same time we must also be 
alert to the divisive forces within our 
own country which seek to destroy our 
institutions by resort to mob and com- 
munity disorder. The street demonstra- 
tions which we witnessed during the past 
year threaten to lead Americans into a 
different form of tyranny—to the odious 
tyranny of the mob. 

In standing guard against the tyranny 
of totalitarian communism, we must take 
care not to fall victim to mob tyranny. 
Mobocracy is the enemy of all Ameri- 
cans—regardless of race, religion, or 
creed. And those Americans who ad- 
vocate or encourage mob action to attain 
their narrow political ends are under- 
mining the foundations of our Republic. 

Nor can there be any doubt that these 
demonstrations, by dividing the Ameri- 
ean people and diverting our national 
energies at this critical time, serve the 
ultimate purpose of our Communist 
enemies. 

Those who have lived behind the Iron 
Curtain know the tactics and methods 
employed by the Communists. We would 
do well to heed their warnings. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Ro- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle which appeared in a recent issue of 
ABN Correspondence—a bulletin of the 
American Bolshevik Bloc of Nations— 
paed “From Behind the Iron Cur- 
ta 2 

From BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
THE INTENSIFIED LIBERATION STRUGGLE OF 

UKRAINE AND OTHER SUBJUGATED NATIONS 

During the Stalinist period, it was not at- 
tempted to hush up the opposition. It was 
used to point out failures. The present 
rulers, however, conceal opposition to the 
system and want to weaken it, for example, 
by the rehabilitation processes and their 
aftereffects, in order to prove that the sys- 
tem is justified in principle and that former 
failures were only due to the tyrannical ex- 
cesses of Stalin. 

On February 27, 1957, after the Hungarian 
revolt, Mao Tse-tung spoke openly about 
contradictions in the new society,” that is, 
in the countries controlled by the Commu- 
nists. 

‘The nationalist liberation movements of 
the peoples subjugated by Russian imperial- 
ism in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states are the Achilles’ heel of the Russian 
system. 

The second most important problem lies 
in the field of religion, philosophy, and cul- 
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ture. A third consists of social and economic 
opposition, the individualist system against 
the collectivist. 

The distress of agriculture gets visibly 
worse all the time and causes more and more 
new political complications for the regime. 
In Ukraine, particularly, the reaction takes 
the form of political demonstrations, The 
agrarian problem is not only economic, but 
also national because the Russian theory 
upon which agriculture in Ukraine is based 
is opposed to the Ukrainian principle of pri- 
vate ownership and private initiative. 

The revolutionary youth of Ukraine stand 
in the forefront of the struggle. 


NEW METHODS OF OPPOSITION 


The last few years are characteristic of 
the new methods: strikes, street-battles and 
demonstrations, although brutally sup- 
pressed, caused losses in the ranks of the 
occupiers. The big fights in Novocherkask 
and Donets Basin in 1962-63 marked the 
turning point, not only with regard to new 
tactics and strategy but also with regard to 
morale. The people lost their fear and found 
again their courage to fight. As a result of 
the incidents in Novocherkask and other 
towns in 1962-63, which aroused morale, the 
Soviet Government was forced to give up the 
priority given to heavy industry and the ex- 
tension of all the branches of industry which 
serve the needs of the people. 

The fillip given to morale after Novocher- 
kask led to the intensification of the struggle 
against the Russian occupation with dif- 
ferent means and under different forms, 
from the most harmless to armed force. 
For example, the prevailing grievances are 
laughed at and a joke is made of the fact 
that the Soviet Union has several sputniks 
in space but the population has no shoes. 
Moreover, after the incidents in Novocher- 
kask and other towns the import of grain 
from abroad was stepped up. 

Others criticize everything. They spread 
a general scepticism. Embarrassing ques- 
tions are put to the agitators at meetings. 
They write scornful anonymous letters to the 
newspapers and periodicals, Others nourish 
and stir up hopes of a war, Some people 
hope for a palace revolt in the Kremlin and 
spread subversive rumors to this effect; for 
example, the one about the murder of 
Khrushchev, Sabotage is carried out on a 
large scale in the collective farms and in the 
whole economy in general. In the factories, 
for example, even Italian strikes are being 
practiced if the workers make claims for 
higher wages or they want to get rid of the 
director of a factory. The school reforms are 
evaded and here too the Ukrainians create 
chaos, Another form of the resistance al- 
ready displays a violent character, that is, 
certain fighting groups of the Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists (OUN and UPA) are in arms 
against the Russian rulers. 


THE YOUTH IN REVOLT 


A further factor not to be underestimated 
is the wide philosophical and cultural offen- 
sive of the writers, artists, the intellectual 
elite of Ukraine and the younger generation, 
whose average age is 28. The ideas they 
mainly represent are love of country, truth, 
God. The young artists flatly reject so-called 
Socialist realism and look for new forms of 
artistic expression. One feels the return to 
tradition, to the idea of an eternal Kyiv, to 
the history of Ukraine. One perceives an 
endeavor to reveal the nature of the Ukrain- 
ian people, to stir the Ukrainian universe. 
A cultural renaissance on traditional and 
historical principles is the dominant motive 
in which the younger generation is inter- 
ested. One finds neither dialectical mate- 
rialism nor negation of one’s fatherland. 
On the contrary, one finds fanatical faith in, 
and fanatical love of one’s country. No in- 
ternationalism, no Soviet patriotism. Here 
a novel by the older writer, Sklarenko, should 
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be mentioned: Sviatoslaw, published in 1960. 
It refers to the legend of eternal Kyiv as an 
intellectual and political center of Eastern 
Europe and as a bulwark against the Eastern 
hordes. The author stresses the Christian 
mission of Ukraine and vehemently rejects 
all dependence on foreign church centers and 
by this he means in particularly the Moscow 
Patriarchate. From this example, it can be 
seen how great the courage of the present 
cultural elite has become. 

An article in literaturnaya Gazeta of June 
21, 1955, Moscow, by the Ukrainian writer 
and film director, Alexander Dovzhenko, who 
was banished for 20 years during the Stalin 
period, started a great intellectual discussion 
among the artists and poets of the Soviet 
Union. 

In an incredibly beautiful work, Poem 
Across the Sea, he extolls the great heroic 
times of the Cossacks, love of the Dnipro, of 
his people, of Kyiv, of the “great little 
people’ who have preserved eternal Ukraine. 

The young people do not shrink from 
writing anti-Russian and anti-Communist 
poetry, even if they are imprisoned for doing 
so. Philosophical groups and illegal radio 
broadcasts are organized, as well as illegal 
poetry-readings, and spontaneous discus- 
sions, Official meetings are interrupted. 
Workers boycott their work-place en masse. 


THE REVOLTS OF 1962-63 ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 


The Russians issued a strict prohibition in 
the towns of Novocherkask, Novoshachtynsk, 
Rostov-on-Don, and others, against discus- 
sion of the events which took place in Novo- 
cherkask in 1962. Nobody dreamt of observ- 
ing this prohibition: “Look at the kind of 
bandits they are. They shoot the population 
en masse and then on top of that forbid us 
to talk about it.” 

What actually happened in Novocherkask? 
The local garrison commander, a colonel of 
Ukrainian origin, shot himself because he had 
refused to give the order to fire on the crowd. 
From the beginning of June to October 1962, 
the revolt in Novocherkask was completely 
sealed off by tanks and KGB divisions. So 
nobody could get through to it from other 
towns. However, when the occupation finally 
came to an end many inhabitants of Rostoy 
and Novoshachtynsk went there and learnt of 
the atrocities committed during that period. 
“No one will ever be able to find out how 
many were killed by the bandits.’ Hundreds 
of women and children were massacred, The 
number of men killed will never be known, 
as many wounded men fell into the hands of 
the Russians and disappeared without trace. 
Besides this, many were simply arrested with- 
out anybody being able to find out anything 
further about their fate, All trials took place 
behind closed doors so that nobody has any 
idea who was sentenced or what punishments 
were imposed. There are many rumors that 
the regular army units as well as the militia 
vehemently refused to fire on the unarmed 
population. From reliable sources we learn 
that the number of dead and wounded was 
at least 5,000. 

In the collective farms and factories of the 
Rostov region the events in Novocherkask 
are well known but people are afraid to men- 
tion anything about them. It is whispered 
here and there that the secret police (KGB) 
have warned everybody not to talk about this 
affair. 

Throughout the Donets Basin, everybody 
knows about the happenings in Novocherkask 
in 1962 and is horrified at the bloodbath 
brought about by the Soviet authorities, It 
is emphasized that the number of dead and 
wounded in Novocherkask is a closely kept 
secret. 

Discussion of the Novocherkask massacre 
among the professors in the University of 
Kyiv never stops. The events in Novocher- 
kask in 1962, and the revolts in the Donets 
Basin in 1962-63 are a daily topic of conversa- 
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tion in the Ukrainian capital, Kyiv, and in 
the town and district of Cherkassy. 

Various rumors circulate in Ukraine in 
connection with the above events. Thus in 
the Donets Basin, for example, people say 
that the revolutionary uprisings in most 
eases had distressing consequences for the 
workers. According to these rumors many 
miners were shot while the rest are out of 
work due to the closing of the mines. “We 
were forbidden to strike. So offenders were 
also shot, just as in Novocherkask and the 
Donets Basin,” Fantastic figures are given 
of those killed in the Donets Basin. It is 
even admitted that in some mines literally 
all the miners were killed. It is not easy to 
tell where these rumors come from. But it 
is not improbable that this form of intimi- 
dation comes directly from the KGB. 

In the Luhansk region it is generally said 
that in 1963, in the whole Donets Basin the 
strikes of the miners and factory workers 
reached fairly high proportions. The strikers 
claimed a wage increase and an improvement 
of public utilities. The authorities were 
forced to raise wages a little and to improve 
the public utilities in the Donets Basin. 
Above all, these revolts have forced the Gov- 
ernment to import wheat. So that here and 
there in the Donets Basin one can buy white 
bread, while in the other industrial areas, 
where there were no strikes, no white bread 
was available in the winter months of 
1963-64. 

In Luhansk itself it was asserted that in 
1963, there was a general strike movement 
of miners and factory workers in the whole 
Luhansk district. The workers and collec- 
tive farmers declared that the aim of their 
struggle was not merely the overthrow of 
communism but the separation of Ukraine 
from Russia and the establishment on an 
independent Ukrainian state. 

In March 1963, about 300 students and 
a few professors of the polytechnical insti- 
tute in Novocherkask disappeared without 
trace. There is a rumor that these people 
were sent to work in the atomic research 
laboratories in Murmansk in the far north. 

Novocherkask is full of anti-Communist 
posters. Secret newspapers are keenly read 
and studied. The working class youth and 
students are considering providing them- 
selves with weapons. 

A very informative declaration was made 
by the First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the WLKSM, Pavlov, at a plenary 
session of the Central Committee in March 
1964, that the general dissatisfaction among 
the youth in Odessa, Kyiv, and other towns 
had already taken organized forms. 


THE POPULATION IS ARMING ITSELF 


One can see from the Soviet press that 
the population is endeayoring to arm itself, 
especially the young workers and students. 
The people are providing themselves with 
weapons by stealing them from the state 
arsenals, by making them themselves, by 
illegally purchasing them in the state de- 
pots, and by taking them from representa- 
tives of the Soviet authorities and even from 
the military troops. 

The newspaper Zaria Wastoka has been 
alarmed since September 1962, that the state 
armament factories in the Uzbek SSR have 
been selling a fairly large number of hunt- 
ing guns and small-caliber rifles to persons 
who have no permits for such purchases. 
“Only 2 months ago,” complains the news- 
paper, “71 small-caliber rifles were sold to 
persons who had no permits from the militia.” 

Cases are also known of individual mili- 
tlamen or auxiliaries (Druzynnyki) who were 
disarmed. In other cases in Novocherkask 
and the Donets Basin even soldiers were dis- 
armed, 

The KGB chief in Georgia, A. N. Inauri. 
reported in Zaria Wastoka of February 1, 
that the troubles over the confiscation of 
weapons, which the citizens keep in their 
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houses without permits, seem to be extreme- 
ly important and absolutely necessary be- 
cause of the prevention of serious political 
crimes. 

SINGLE COMBAT GROUPS 

In connection with the arming of the 
population there is the keen activity of sin- 
gle combat groups of the OUN. It is above 
all the young people among the workers, col- 
lective farmers, and students who began to 
arm themselves to oppose the attacks of the 
auxiliary militia (Druzynnyki) and to or- 
ganize in groups. These groups gradually 
extended their activity even to representa- 
tives of the Soviet authorities in individual 
towns and finally did not shrink from other 
operations. 

In July 1963, Izvestia reported cases of ar- 
son committed in Uralsk, West Kazakstan. 
The auxiliary militia is so frightened in 
this town that only a fraction of them dare 
to perform their duties. Izvestia also re- 
ported that at the same time the activists’ 
house in the kolkhoze at Shulinsk “Hammer 
and Sickle” in the Tambow district and a 
barn in the farm belonging to the head of the 
kolkhoze Abakumov, were set on fire. An 
explosive was also thrown into Abakumow’s 
bedroom. It completely destroyed the room 
but by chance did not kill him. 

During the past 2 years reports on in- 
surgent activity haye increased. The insur- 
gent groups are mainly students, young 
workers, and collective farmers who are by 
no means inclined to obey the orders of the 
authorities, These young people leave their 
families, go into the forests and fight, leav- 
ing production in the lurch, 

It is commonly known that such armed 
rebel groups operate in the forests around 
the famous Ukrainian medieval fortified 
town of Kamenetzj-Podilskyj. People call 
them forest dwellers or children of the 
forest. Sometimes these young combat 
groups go to the nearest inhabited places 
and dance with the girls. Militiamen on 
duty prefer not to notice them. The zeal- 
ous representatives of the Soviet power find 
no favor at the hands of these rebellious 
young people. 

Very often these young avengers hold up 
state lorries, confiscate the corn they carry 
and distribute it among the population. 

Similar combat-groups operate in the for- 
ests of White Ruthenia (Byelorussia). Thus 
special units of the KGB were forced to comb 
the forests in the neighborhood of Orscha in 
October 1963 after the combat groups had 
stolen food supplies from the town supply 
depot. 

In the district of Brest the insurgents ven- 
ture as far as the workers’ settlements and 
attach posters such as “Down with Com- 
munism”, “Death to the Communist Tyrants 
in the Kremlin,” etc., to the walls on the 
houses and in the parks. The local author- 
ities are very much afraid of the partisans, 
therefore, the local militia does not dare to 
prevent the posting of anti-Communist 
slogans. In the early morning these sl 
are removed by the militia and auxiliaries 
(Druzynnyki). 

Another example of the courageous activ- 
ity of the partisans occurred in a small town 
where the parish priest of the Orthodox 
Church was arrested and then released. The 
inhabitants of the town claimed that the 
rescue of the priest was due to the “children 
of the forest” for they stuck up a poster 
after the arrest demanding the priest’s re- 
lease or they would set the building of the 
town soviet on fire and kill the head of 
the soviet. 

A year ago, the KGB troops combed the 
woods around the town of Vinnitsa, Ukraine, 
with dogs. The inhabitants claim that a 
much smaller number of soldiers and dogs 
left the woods than had gone into them. 

The armed combat groups in the forests 
of Vinnitsa only operate against the Com- 
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munist activists. Townspeople who go look- 
ing for mushrooms, berries, and firewood in 
the forests are allowed to pass through un- 
molested. 

The Ukrainian national emblem, the cross 
and trident, is painted on walls of houses 
and on the streets as a symbol of the libera- 
tion struggle for country and Christ. 

As we have already reported, armed par- 
tisan groups operate in most parts of Ukraine 
and in the Caucasus. 

The increased self-arming of the popula- 
tion and new forms of armed activity are a 
direct consequence of the incidents in 
Novocherkask, the Donets Basin, Dnipro- 
petroysk, Odessa, etc., in 1962/63. 


SECRET RADIO BROADCASTS 


A novelty in the underground movement 
of the Ukrainian people which appeared last 
year was widespread secret radio-broadcast- 
ing. 

This uncontrolled broadcasting of news 
has already spread widely and caused a great 
disturbance among the Soviet Russian oc- 
cupiers of Ukraine. 

These broadcasts incite the students and 
young workers and even the officers of the 
Soviet Army of Ukrainian nationality as the 
newspaper Krashnaya Zwjezda (Red Star) 
reported recently. 

The Soviet press tries to brand the con- 
tent of these illegal broadcasts as “stupid 
nonsense,” “musical cacophony,” imperti- 
nence,” 

On the other hand, one is led to other 
conclusions automatically from reading the 
press. Thus the newspaper Trud (Octo- 
ber 3, 1963) reported that “the radio repre- 
sents a powerful ideological weapon and 
therefore one should no longer put up with 
the contamination of the air.” 

The newspaper Leninskaya Smyena of 
July 9, 1963 reported that the inhabitant of 
Alma-Ata, Turkestan, Waleri Zharow, sent 
out a “biting satire” with his illegal trans- 
mitter. 

The “radio-scoundrels” record foreign 
broadcasts on tape in order to spread them 
further unobstructed. 

Illegal transmitters are used by religious 
bodies. The press reported that the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses propogate their ideas by ra- 
dio and the Orthodo~ Church broadcasts its 
Easter greetings to its followers. 

The Soviet press has already named a few 
illegal transmitters, those operating in Dni- 
propetrovsk, Central Ukraine, in the Kyiv 
area, in the Donets Basin, in the Kazakh SSR 
and in the Tatar ASSR. It recently revealed 
a sensational fact: in one town alone, Bila- 
Tserkwa, southwest of Kyiv, there are more 
than 100 illegal transmitters in operation. 

The newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda of 
April 21, 1964, anxiously wrote: “How are 
we to exterminate these evil-minded air- 
pirates? Scoundrels of this kind do not pa- 
rade in the streets with their microphones 
and transmitters in their hands.” 

Trud of October 3, 1963, reported that spe- 
cial personnel had been organized to fight 
illegal transmitters but their activity had 
proved almost fruitiess. “The difficulty is 
that the efforts of many organizations are 
not concentrated and the inadequate staff of 
radio inspectors is very badly supplied with 
equipment.” 

When it is remembered that the operators 
use wavelengths that are hard to control 
and change their location very often, one is 
forced to the conclusion that it is very difi- 
cult for the authorities to put an end to 
them. 

DIFFERENT COMBAT METHODS 

In the past few years the people have 
won a kind of illegal right to strike. If the 
strike meetings do not turn into public street 
demonstrations, the Soviet Government does 
not always take retaliatory measures. On 
the contrary, the authorities sometimes try 
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to satisfy the strikers’ demands where pos- 
sible. Here one can already see a fairly open 
victory of the fighting people. 

The arrangement of meetings at which 
questions of current affairs are discussed and 
public opinion expressed is of great signifi- 
cance. In this connection the students and 
young workers have already made great ex- 
periments. 

This means the attainment of the right 
to walk the streets with banners and plac- 
ards containing claims; that is, the right to 
street demonstrations. 

In recent years street demonstrations have 
been used more as a form of revolutionary 
activity. In most cases the Soviet authori- 
ties answer such demonstrations with retal- 
iatory measures. But a few cases are known 
where they shrank from using repressive 
measures. Thus in September 1963, for ex- 
ample, they took no action when street dem- 
onstrations on a larger scale took place in 
many places in the Donets Basin in connec- 
tion with the threatening famine. 


ATTACKS ON INDIVIDUAL RUSSIAN RULERS 


Another method of the resistance struggle 
is slanderous attacks on individual local So- 
viet rulers. Posters are distributed among 
the population detailing their crimes. 

Then there is the distribution of publica- 
tions to those persons who have been guilty 
of disgraceful conduct against the people in 
which they are warned to discontinue this 
activity. Indeed people often demand that 
they should resign from their posts. 

Thus in the second largest Ukrainian town, 
Kharkiv, for example, the insurgents threat- 
ened to kill the manager of a large business, 
a party member, if he did not stop selling 
the better kinds of goods to the party oli- 
garchy illegally. Less than a month later 
he received a second warning letter and 
turned to the militia for help. At night 
such criminals are afraid to leave their 
house, 

Another form of penetration of the daily 
life of the people and an important factor 
in the assertion of the revolutionary forces 
in their capacity as a revolutionary under- 
ground movement is seen in the organiza- 
tion of protection for the population against 
85 despotism of the Soviet Russian authori- 

es. 

The people use every conceivable means of 
defense against the persecution of the Soviet 
Russian authorities, including mass protests 
against the administrative and legal deci- 
sions of the Soviet. 

In Odessa a gasworker, named Kukuruza, 
was accused of not “living on his own means,” 
The court condemned him as a “tramp” and 
sentenced him to deportation from the town 
and confiscated his property. But his work- 
mates and neighbors obtained a modification 
of the judgment from the Soviet court and 
the dismissal of a few clerks from their posts 
(Isvestia, May 25, 1964). 

When posters and other anti-Communist 
propaganda material appeared in summer 
1963, in Rostov and the Donets Basin, the 
existence of underground groups and orga- 
nizations was very much in the news. 

Thus the Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists (OUN) emerges again as the chief 
organizer of the liberation struggle of the 
Ukrainian people against Russia. 

The OUN organizes the Ukrainian people 
for the revolutionary struggle for the reestab- 
lishment of an independent Ukrainian state 
and for the dissolution of the Russia empire 
into independent national states of all the 
subjugated peoples. 

- REBELLION IN THE MORDOVIAN ASSR 


‘We have only just learnt that a rebellion 
arose among the collective farmers in the dis- 
trict around the concentration camp near 
Potma in the Mordovian ASSR in September 
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1963, which was put down with armed force 
and in blood on Khrushchev’s orders. 

Prisoners were transferred from disbanded 
camps in other regions of the Soviet Union 
to the Mordovian ASSR. 

There are still numerous, secret concentra- 
tion camps near Lepley, Potma, which no- 
body has seen until now and which nobody 
has left alive. The most dangerous oppo- 
nents of the Moscow tyrants must be there, 
including the most important Ukrainian na- 
tionalists and captured UPA commanders 
who have not been murdered. 

Many Ukrainian peasants have also been 
deported to the Mordovian ASSR. 


A DEFENDER OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN IN THE CON- 
CENTRATION CAMP MARTYRED 


Dr. Wolodymyr Horbowyj, the great cham- 
pion of the rights of man, who was the 
lawyer in the trials against Ukrainian na- 
tionalists under Polish rule in West Ukraine, 
died a martyr's death after 18 years in the 
concentration camp of Lepley, near Potma, 
in the Mordovian ASSR, murdered by the 
KGB at the end of 1964. 

Dr. Horbowyj had been imprisoned for 18 
years without trial, simply on the basis of 
a decision of the Russian secret police. 

Stalin, Khrushchev, Breshnev, Shelepin 
are all the same—tyrants and murderers. 


THE ARMED STRUGGLE 


The central Soviet railway newspaper 
Hudok of October 18, 1964, contains a de- 
tailed repor} of the killing of the Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the Drabiy dis- 
trict, near Cherkassy, Ukraine. The party 
Secretary Wakulenko was shot by Ivan Mash- 
kin and the chairman of the riflery club, 
Sotnyk, was badly wounded. Mashkin man- 
aged to escape. Meanwhile, in a letter Mash- 
kin demanded the release of Mrs. Hryshchen- 
ko or he would set fire to the petrol store 
and other installations. The railway police 
with cunning and guile succeeded in arrest- 
ing him near the station when he had left 
the forest. He was armed and it was stated 
that he had no fingers on his left hand. 
Therefore, he is either a Ukrainian insurgent 
or a war invalid. The newspaper does not 
mention the reasons for the assassination of 
the party official nor whether a third person 
wrote the letter nor whether there was & 
secret organization behind it. 

There was a report in the Uzbekistanian 
newspaper Pravda Vostoka No. 56, 1964, of 
the arrest in train of the Turkestanian 
Amirkhan Gumenzow by the Russian militia 
who had asked him to prove his identity at 
which he had tried to shoot them down. 
This happened near the Katakurhan railway 
station. The KGB considered Amirkhan as 
a black-marketeer. But it is clear that a 
black-marketeer would never attempt to 
shoot down a militiaman in a hopeless sit- 
uation. Since for black marketing, which is 
widespread in the Soviet Union, he would 
receive a few months’ imprisonment, whereas 
for shooting down a militiaman he would 
get the death penalty. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that the militia had tracked a political 
freedom fighter to the train. 

The newspaper Pravda Vostoka, No. 108, 
1964, reported that in Tashkent explosives 
had been laid under the theater on April 30 
and under public buildings on May 7 by a 
man of the name of Kuzaiv, which in three 
cases had exploded. It is quite obvious that 
a freedom fighter wanted to blow up the 
theater on the eve of May 1 in which 
the anniversary meetings of the Soviet or- 
ganizations take place in the capital of 
Uzbekistan. The other two attacks were also 
directed against the meetings of some party 
bosses or other. Kuzalv was arrested and 
the Komsomol members and a former Red 
partisan who participated in the arrest were 
praised and rewarded. 


July 7, 1965 


UNITED NATIONS’ 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY: A TIME FOR REDEDICATION 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. Matsunaca] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
moment of reflection is benefiting the 
occasion as we commemorate the 20th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
United Nations’ organization. We all 
know that it was on June 26, 1945, that 
the representatives of 50 nations gath- 
ered in San Francisco to sign the United 
Nations’ Charter. Since then, the United 
States has invested much of its prestige 
in the organization. 

The events of the past two decades 
have certainly taxed the very basis 
upon which the organization was found- 
ed. The rapid increase in the number 
of new states, with the resultant expan- 
sion in U.N. membership, the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, the strain of 
frequent international disputes, some of 
which have resulted in armed conflict, 
the divisive nature of the irreconcilable 
political philosophies of certain of the 
member states—these and many other 
happenings have formed the background 
against which the U.N. has had to func- 
tion. It is little wonder that many 
Americans have come to question the 
effectiveness of this organization which 
was conceived and nurtured during the 
closing days of World War II. 

We must remember, above all else, that 
the United States provided the leader- 
ship in giving the idea of a United Na- 
tions’ organization impetus and direc- 
tion. The future of the organization, 
therefore, should be a matter of grave 
concern to every responsible American. 

As we reexamine our thinking with re- 
spect to this great organization, the 
thought comes to mind that one of the 
main purposes of the U.N. is the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity. The U.N. has in fact kept many 
internation disputes and armed con- 
flicts from developing into major wars 
by acting as a mediator between the dis- 
agreeing nations. However, we should 
also remember that another major func- 
tion of the U.N. is the achievement of 
international cooperation in solving 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, 
and humanitarian character. If the 
U.N. has fallen short of our original ex- 
pectations in connection with the 
achievement of these goals, then we 
ought to rededicate ourselves to the early 
attainment of the objectives of the 
organization which are parallel to our 
national goals. 

I personally am convinced that the 
United Nations still holds the greatest 
promise of being the most effective 
peacemaking organization among na- 
tions. In observing the 20th anniversary 
of the United Nations, we of the Congress 
ought to join President Johnson in his 
declaration before the 18th General As- 
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sembly that “more than ever we sup- 
port the United Nations as the best in- 
strument yet devised to promote the 
peace of the world and to promote the 
well-being of mankind.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hanna (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for today, 
July 7, 1965, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
‘heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Dutsxt (at the request of Mr. Dow), for 
30 minutes, today; to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Fino. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dow) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. HANLEY. 

Mr. MCVICKER. 

Mr. SCHEUER. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the succession to 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency and to 
cases where the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1314. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated May 19, 1965, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a survey of Willow Creek, 
Oreg., authorized by the Flood Control Act, 
approved August 28, 1937. (H. Doc. No. 
233); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with seven illus- 
trations. 
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1315. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
titles 10 and 37, United States Code, to codify 
recent military law, and to improve the code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 2091. 
A bill relating to the establishment of con- 
cession policies in the areas administered 
by National Park Service and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 591). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2154. An act to amend 
the act establishing the United States- 
Puerto Rico Commission on the status of 
Puerto Rico; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 593). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7092. A 
bill to expand, extend, and accelerate the 
saline water conversion program conducted 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
594). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6431. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that certain 
forms of nickel be admitted free of duty; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 595). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 6790. A bill to increase the 
limitation on emergency relief for the repair 
or reconstruction of highways under section 
125 of title 23, United States Code; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 596). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 728. A bill to 
broaden the vessel exchange provisions of 
section 510(i) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to extend such provisions for an addi- 
tional 5 years, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 597). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 729. A bill to 
amend section 510(a)(1) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 598). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 627. An act to 
exempt oceanographic research vessels from 
the application of certain vessel inspection 
laws, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 599). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 998. An act to 
amend section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956 to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make loans for the financing and 
refinancing of new and used fishing vessels, 
and to extend the term during which the 
Secretary can make fisheries loans under 
the act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
600). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS. of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 8211. A bill to 
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amend title 37 of the United States Code to 
provide that a family separation allowance 
shall be paid to any member of a uniformed 
service assigned to Government quarters 
providing he is otherwise entitled to such 
separation allowance; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 601). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4750, A bill to provide a 2-year 
extension of the interest equalization tax, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 602). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7378. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
reserved phosphate interests of the United 
States in lands located in the State of Flor- 
ida to the record owners of the surface there- 
of; without amendment (Rept. No. 592). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 9647. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion on certain clays at the same rate 
as allowed on calcium carbonates and lime- 
stone used in the manufacture of cement; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 9648. A bill to provide additional 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act for certain disabled former 
employees of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 9649. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 9650. A bill to establish an Armed 
Forces Medical, Dental, and Allied Sciences 
Academy; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 9651. A bill to provide for judicial re- 
view of administrative findings of the Secre- 
tary of Labor under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and chapter 23 
(Federal Unemployment Tax Act) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 9652. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 9653. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for Federal civilian employees with respect 
to premium pay; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 9654. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 9655. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 9656. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C, 1 et seq.) to provide 
that exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be deemed a 
restraint of trade or commerce or a monopoly 
or attempt to monopolize, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 9657. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out any deductions from benefits thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 9658. A bill to provide fellowships for 
graduate study leading to a master’s degree 
or doctor’s degree for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and those who train, 
guide, or supervise such teachers; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 9659. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the 
construction of treatment works to control 
water and air pollution by permitting the 
deduction of expenditures for the construc- 
tion, erection, installation, or acquisition of 
such treatment works; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 9660. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities to promote 
progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 8 

H.R. 9661. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol of outdoor advertising along certain 
Pederal-aid highways; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 9662. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to suspend the duty on metallurgical 
grade fluorspar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 9663. A bill to incorporate the Had- 
ley School for the Blind, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 9664. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. McDADE: 
H.R. 9665. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
and travelers upon railroads by 
limiting the hours and service of employees 
thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 9666. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

E.R, 9667. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Oceanography; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 9668. A bill to authorize the Secre- 

tary of the Interior to lease certain deposits 
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of minerals in the bed of the Red River in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 9669. A bill to amend section 203(j) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the donation 
of material determined to be surplus to the 
needs of the national stockpile; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 9670. A bill to prevent loss of veteran 
pension benefits as a result of increases in 
social security pension payments; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 9671. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 9672. A bill to provide for the control 
of outdoor advertising; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. WHITE of Texas: 

H.R. 9673. A bill to correct inequities in 
the premium pay system of employees of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare per- 
forming border inspection services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.J. Res. 568. Joint resolution requiring a 
cost-of-living survey to be made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics before the cost- 
of-living allowance for Federal employees in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands may be 
reduced; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.J. Res. 569. Joint resolution requiring a 
cost-of-living survey to be made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics before the cost-of- 
living allowance for Federal employees in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands may be 
reduced; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.J. Res. 570. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary, on Au- 
gust 4, 1965, of the founding of the U.S. Coast 
Guard at Newburyport, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H. Res. 445. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that oppres- 
sion of minorities in Rumania through a 
systematic plan launched by the Communist 
regime in control of Rumania be condemned 
and the President of the United States is re- 
quested to take appropriate steps in our re- 
lations with the Rumanian Government as 
are likely to bring relief to the persecuted 
minorities in the controversial Transylvania 
region of that country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H. Res. 446. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H. Res. 447. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the report of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, House of Representatives, entitled “The 
Federal Paperwork Jungle” (H. Rept. No. 52, 
89th Cong.); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


338. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 


July 7, 1965 


applying to Congress to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 9674. A bill for the relief of Ho Ah 

Ban; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 9675. A bill for the relief of Lenox 
Winston James; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 9676. A bill for the relief of Mavis Nita 
Lawrence; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R.9677. A bill for the relief of John 
Allunario; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 9678. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Goncalves Lourenco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R.9679. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chung Sook Paik; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 9680. A bill for the relief of John 
Y. H, Lam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1965 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Benjamin E. Sheldon, minister, 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace, Father of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, we sincerely and humbly 
beseech Thee to look in mercy upon the 
United States of America, and upon 
these, Thy servants, gathered here in this 
sacred Chamber. May wisdom beyond 
them and power from on high be theirs 
as they deliberate and legislate for the 
people of this great land. Grant to them 
the ability to see beyond the present and 
the transitory, to the changeless and the 
eternal, that the good of America and 
the world may be advanced, and men 
everywhere may enjoy the blessings of 
tranquillity and peace. Give them cour- 
age to maintain the right and to with- 
stand the evil of this present age. For 
the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 6, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


July 7, 1965 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the succession 
to the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
and to cases where the President is un- 
able to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


THE CALENDAR 
On request by Mr. MansFietp, and by 
unanimous consent, the following calen- 
dar measures were considered and acted 
upon as indicated: 


AMENDMENT TO THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ACT 


The bill (H.R. 7847) to amend the 
Small Business Act was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 382), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to increase by 
$120 million the portion of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s revolving fund which 
may be on loan to small business investment 
companies and State and local development 
companies pursuant to the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. This would be ac- 
complished by raising to $461 million the 
present ceiling of 6341 million contained in 
section 400) of the Small Business Act. 
Thus, the legislation does not appropriate 
or authorize the appropriation of any new 
funds for the Small Business Administra- 
tion. It merely gives the agency authority to 
utilize funds already available in the revolv- 
ing account. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The limitation which the bill would raise 
governs SBA programs of financial assistance 
to small business investment companies and 
to State and local development companies, 
Under these programs SBA purchases the 
subordinated debentures of small business 
investment companies licensed under the 
1958 act, provides loan funds to such SBIC’s, 
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and makes loans to State and local develop- 
ment companies. 

Hearings were held on the bill on June 
18, 1965, at which the Small Business Admin- 
istrator testified. He informed the commit- 
tee that the present ceiling of $341 million 
for these programs will be reached within the 
next few weeks. Once the statutory limita- 
tion is reached, no further loans may be 
made for these programs, regardless of the 
amounts which SBA may have available in 
its revolving fund. 


PROMPT ACTION ESSENTIAL 


Thus, it is essential to take prompt action 
to increase the authorization for these pro- 
grams, to prevent their coming to an abrupt 
halt. Such a loan cutoff, of course, even if 
only temporary, would adversely affect SBIC’s 
and small firms receiving assistance from 
them and would block progress on local de- 
velopment company projects in many com- 
munities throughout the Nation, 

The amount of the proposed increase is 
based upon SBA’s projection of requirements 
for these programs through June 30, 1966. 
It is estimated that loans and commitments 
outstanding for such purposes would total 
about $461 million by that date. 

Since the enactment of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, SBIC’s have pro- 
vided needed equity and long-term loan 
funds to small concerns in a total amount 
of more than $700 million, comprising more 
than 15,000 investment transactions. And 
SBA has made over 650 loans for approxi- 
mately $87 million to local development com- 
panies in 47 States, on projects amounting 
to about $129.5 million, which have generat- 
ed an estimated 31,700 jobs. SBA has made 
14 loans under the State development com- 
pany program totaling $10,233,750. The 
loans have been made to State development 
companies in Arkansas, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. The 
SBIC program and the local development 
company program at present have a sub- 
stantial number of pending loan applica- 
tions, and one application by a State devel- 
opment company for a loan is now pending. 


AMENDMENT TO THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC HALIBUT ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1975) to amend the Northern Pa- 
cific Halibut Act in order to provide 
certain facilities for the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, on page 
2, line 4, after the word “amount”, to 
insert “not in excess of $500,000,”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Northern Pacific Halibut Act of 1937, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 772-7721) , is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary of State is 
authorized to provide, by contract, grant, or 
otherwise, facilities for office and any other 
necessary space for the Commission. Such 
facilities shall be located on or near the 
campus of the University of Washington in 
the State of Washington and shall be pro- 
vided without regard to the cost-sharing pro- 
visions in the Convention. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such amount, not in excess of $500,- 
000, as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
9 383), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of S. 1975 is to authorize the 
construction of badly needed quarters for the 
Halibut Commission on or adjacent to the 
University of Washington campus. 

The Halibut Commission has been quar- 
tered on the University of Washington cam- 
pus since 1925; both the Commission and 
the university have benefited from the rela- 
tionship. The Commission staff, for example, 
has contributed to the program of the college 
of fisheries through participation in semi- 
nars and presentation of lectures. On the 
other hand, the Halibut Commission has 
benefited from the direct contact it has been 
able to maintain with the university faculty 
as well as from the ability of its staff to at- 
tend classes and otherwise take advantage of 
the regular academic work on the campus. 

The university is now in the process of 
designing and constructing a new wing to 
the fisheries building to house the new fish- 
eries research institute. It is, therefore, both 
appropriate and urgent that plans be initi- 
ated for the construction of new quarters for 
the Halibut Commission which is currently 
housed in a wooden structure of 1917 vintage. 
It should be added at this point that the 
Commission is international and supported 
jointly by the United States and Canada; 
facts indicating the proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government in providing facilities for 
the staff. 

Canada has recognized this and currently 
provides office space for the staffs of the In- 
ternational North Pacific Commission—lo- 
cated on the campus of the University of 
British Columbia—and the International 
Pacific Salmon Commission. Canada has also 
indicated its willingness to provide space in 
Canada for the Halibut Commission. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Northern Pacific Halibut Act was 
originally adopted in 1924 and has been re- 
written in 1932 and again in 1937. Its pur- 
pose was and is to give effect to the conven- 
tion between Canada and the United States 
which was entered into in order to restore 
and preserve the halibut fishery of the North 
Pacific Ocean and the Bering Sea, Halibut 
is a valuable resource but its unregulated 
taking by nationals of both Canada and the 
United States during the 1920s and early 
1930’s had brought it near the point of total 
elimination. To overcome what would cer- 
tainly have been a tragic loss, this country 
and Canada undertook a program of season 
regulation, equipment restrictions, catch 
limits, and research which, because of the 
full cooperation of the Governments and the 
fishermen and the supporting institutions, 
has brought halibut back into the forefront 
of American fishery resources. In short, the 
program envisioned and made possible by the 
Northern Pacific Halibut Act is extremely 
important. Further, the International Pa- 
cific Halibut Commission is an integral and 
essential part of this overall effort to main- 
tain halibut on a sustained yield manage- 
ment basis so that the maximum catch can 
be taken annually consistent with sound 
and tested principles of conservation. 


INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS OF 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


The bill (H.R. 5306) to continue the 
authority of domestic banks to pay in- 
terest on time deposits of foreign gov- 
ernments at rates differing from those 
applicable to domestic depositors was 
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considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 385), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill, as amended, would extend 
through October 15, 1968, the authority for 
commercial banks to pay on certain foreign 
time deposits higher rates of interest than 
those otherwise permitted by regulations is- 
sued by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. This authority 
would be confined to time deposits of for- 
eign governments, central banks, or other 
monetary authorities and international fi- 
nancial institutions of which the United 
States is a member. The present law, en- 
acted October 15, 1962, provides an exemption 
from the interest rate ceilings on such de- 
posits for a period of 3 years after that date. 
Without the extension of this authority, 
under paragraph 14 of section 19 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371b), and sub- 
section (g) of section 18 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)), do- 
mestic banks would be limited in the 
payment of interest on foreign official time 
deposits to the ceiling rates applied to other 
time deposits. 

This legislation and the existing law are 
parts of the US. Government’s continuing 
and strengthened program to improve the 
international balance-of-payments position 
of the United States. As recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the authority 
originally granted for a 3-year period would 
be made permanent. H.R. 5306, as passed by 
the House of Representatives, however, would 
be limited to a 3-year extension, and the 
Senate committee concurs in this limitation. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7997) making appro- 
priations for the sundry independent 
offices, executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1727) to provide for 
strengthening and improving the na- 
tional transportation system, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


MARIJA MALNAR 


The bill (S. 621) for the relief of 
Marija Malnar was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Marija Malnar shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
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upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 391), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Marija Malnar. The bill provides 
for an appropriate quota deduction and for 
the payment of the required visa fee. 


ALVA ARLINGTON GARNES 


The bill (S. 861) for the relief of Alva 
Arlington Garnes was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Alva Arlington Garnes, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Edgar 
Taitt, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 392), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to grant to the 
minor child to be adopted by citizens of 
the United States the status of a nonquota 
immigrant which is the status normally en- 
joyed by the alien minor children of citizens 
of the United States. The bill provides that 
no natural parent of the beneficiary shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


YOM TOV YESHAYAHU BRISZK 


The bill (S. 869) for the relief of Yom 
Tov Yeshayahu Briszk was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Yom Tov Yeshayahu Briszk may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this Act: And provided 
further, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 393), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the ex- 
cluding provision of existing law relating to 
one afflicted with a mental defect in behalf 
of the son of a lawful resident alien of the 
United States. The bill limits the exemp- 
tion to grounds of exclusion known prior to 
enactment of the instant bill and provides 
for the posting of a bond as a guarantee that 
the beneficiary will not become a public 
charge. 


MRS. ELENA B. GUIRA 


The bill (S. 971) for the relief of Mrs: 
Elena B. Guira was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Elena B. Guira, who lost United States cit- 
izenship under the provisions of section 
349 (a) (5) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, may be naturalized by taking prior 
to one year after the effective date of this 
Act, before any court referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 310 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act or before any diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, the oaths prescribed by sec- 
tion 337 of the said Act. From and after 
naturalization under this Act, the said Mrs. 
Elena B. Guira shall have the same citizen- 
ship status as that which existed immedi- 
ately prior to its loss. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rxcond an excerpt from the report 
(No. 394), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for 
the restoration of U.S. citizenship to Mrs. 
Elena B. Guira which was lost by voting in 
a foreign political election. 


POLA BODENSTEIN 


The bill (S. 1111) for the relief of Pola 
Bodenstein was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Pola Bodenstein may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad~ 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided further, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 395), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the ex- 
cluding provision of existing law relating to 
one who has suffered a prior attack of in- 
sanity in behalf of Pola Bodenstein. The bill 
provides for the posting of a bond as a 
guaranty that the beneficiary will not be- 
come a public charge. 


CRISTINA FRANCO 


The bill (S. 1164) for the relief of 
Cristina Franco was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
Oe Sve ee Sine Seno paneer ae 
ollows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
section 212(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Cristina Franco may be issued 
an immigrant visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such Act: Provided, 
That this Act shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion under such paragraph known 
to the Secretary of State or the Attorney 
General prior to the date of the enactment 
of this Act: And provided further, That a 
suitable bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
wart 396) , explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who is mentally retarded in behalf 
of the daughter of citizens of the United 
States. The bill provides for the posting of 
a bond as a guaranty that the beneficiary 
will not become a public charge. 


SALVADOR MUNOZ TOSTADO 


The bill (H.R. 1236) for the relief of 
Salvador Mufioz Tostado was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and ; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
1 397), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who has been convicted for violation 
of any law or regulation relating to the 
possession of narcotic drugs, in behalf of the 
husband of a U.S. citizen and the father of 
six U.S. citizen children. 
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LORETTA NEGRIN 


The bill (H.R. 1306) for the relief of 
Loretta Negrin was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 398), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of an alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States. 


CWO EDWARD E. KREISS 


The bill (H.R. 3634) for the relief of 
CWO Edward E. Kreiss was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
399), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve CWO Edward E, Kreiss, U.S. Navy, 
retired, of liability under the act of July 31, 
1894 (5 U.S.C. 62), to pay to the United States 
all amounts received by him as a civilian em- 
ployee of the Department of the Army from 
May 1, 1959, through December 14, 1962. The 
bill would also direct the repayment of any 
amounts withheld or refunded by reason of 
that liability. 


ROBERT O. OVERTON AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (H.R, 3638) for the relief of 
Robert O. Overton, Marjorie C. Over- 
ton, and Sally Eitel was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No. 389), explaining the purposes of the 


bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay (1) to Robert O. Overton, the sum 
of $1,500; (2) to Marjorie C. Overton, the sum 
of $5,000; and (3) to Sally Eitel, the sum of 
$10,000, in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States arising out of an 
accident occurring on December 25, 1946, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., involving a vehicle of the 
Army Air Corps for which suit may not be 
instituted under the tort claims procedure 
as provided in title 28, United States Code. 


PORT OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


The bill (H.R. 5184) for the relief of 
the port of Portland, Oreg., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 400), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to settle the claim 
of the port of Portland, Oreg., based upon 
the amount it was required to pay in satis- 
faction of a judgment secured against it by 
the State of Oregon, representing a royalty 
on material removed from the bed of the 
Columbia River and supplied to the Depart- 
ment of the Army by the port under a 
negotiated contract. The bill would author- 
ize the payment in full and final settlement 
of the claim of an amount not to exceed 
$6,226.80. 


EMILIO MAIORANO AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 1113) for the relief of 
Emilio Maiorano, Lucia Maiorano, and 
Cosimo Maiorano, children of a perma- 
nent resident, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 25(a) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved September 26, 1961 (75 
Stat. 650), Emilio Maiorano, Lucia Maiorano, 
and Cosimo Maiorano shall be held and 
considereu to be aliens eligible for quota 
immigrant status under the provisions of 
section 203(a)(3) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act on the basis of a petition 
filed with the Attorney General prior to 
July 1, 1961. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Emilio Maiorano, 
Lucia Maiorano, and Cosimo Maiorano.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 401), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiaries to qualify for non- 
quota immigrant visas under the provisions 
of section 25(a) of Public Law 87-301 as 
aliens whose third preference petitions were 
filed prior to July 1, 1961. The amendment 
is technical in nature. 


DR. ORTELIO RODRIQUEZ PEREZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1120) for the relief of Dr. Or- 
telio Rodriquez Perez which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Doctor Ortelio Rod- 
riguez Perez shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
en — 5 permanent residence as of August 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 402), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Dr. Ortelio Rodriguez 
Perez as of August 13, 1960. The bill, as 
introduced, would have waived a portion of 
the residence and physical presence require- 
ments for naturalization. However, the bill 
has been amended in line with committee 
policy to grant permanent residence as of 
the date of a prior admission, rather than 
waiving naturalization requirements. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF MOUNT 
EDGECUMBE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 611) for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Mount Edgecumbe Board- 
ing School, Alaska, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments on page 2, line 
4, after the name “Larsen”, to strike out 
“$523.91” and insert 8520.32“; in line 5, 
after “$1,162.32”, to strike out “and”; 
and in line 6, after “$417.84”, to insert a 
semicolon and “and (8) Eddie J. Padden, 
$144.00.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing named persons are hereby relieved of 
all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the respective amounts listed be- 
low, representing overpayments of salary 
which they received as wage board employees 
at the Mount Edgecumbe Boarding School, 
Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska, for the period 
from July 1, 1962, through January 5, 1963, 
as a result of administrative error in deter- 
mining their salary rates upon their reas- 
signment to lower grade positions when the 
feeding program at such school was trans- 
ferred from the United States Public Health 
Service to the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
(1) Terry M. Finch, $892.56; (2) Peter P. 
Jones, $516.40; (3) Helmut Langfeldt, 
$531.60; (4) Rudolph L. Larsen, $520.32; 
(5) Francisco Lazanas, $1,162.32; (6) George 
K. Miyasato, $1,162.32; (7) Richard N. Wil- 
liams, $417.84; and (8) Eddie J. Padden, 
$144.00. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the respective amounts for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each employee referred to in the 
first section of this Act, the sum of any 
amounts received or withheld from such em- 
Ployee on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in such section. wae 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
Sing 403), explaining the purposes of the 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
provide that certain individuals, named 
therein, be relieved from all labilty for re- 
payment to the United States of the over- 
payments of salary received as wage board 
employees at the Mount Edgecumbe Board- 
ing School, Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska, dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1962, through 
January 5, 1963. The overpayments were 
the result of an administrative error which 
occurred when the employees were trans- 
ferred from the Division of Indian Health to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2103) to amend section 
271 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

8 erah MANSFIELD.. Over, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REPORT ON WATER RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENTS’ IN 
SPAIN 


The resolution (S. Res. 119) authoriz- 
ing the printing as a Senate document 
of a report on water resources develop- 
ments in Spain was considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document a report 
entitled “Water Resources Developments in 
Spain”, prepared by Floyd E. Dominy, Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Reclamation, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed one thousand 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 405), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 119 would authorize the 
printing with illustrations as a Senate docu- 
ment of a report entitled “Water Resources 
Developments in Spain,” prepared by Floyd 
E. Dominy, Commissioner, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
and further would authorize the printing of 
1,000 additional copies of such document for 
the use of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


July 7, 1965 


The printing cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 
Printing cost estimate 
To print as a document (1,500 
OOp16S) Lu... shee eee $2 
1,000 additional copies, at $122.45 
per thousand 


Total estimated cost, S. Res. 
2, 526. 45 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the resolution, but I 
should not like to see the action taken 
on the resolution set a precedent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am in accord with what the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona has said, because 
bs in foreign countries are question- 
able. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HOUSE DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE FORMATION OF THE UNION 
OF THE AMERICAN STATES” 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 400) to provide for printing addi- 
tional copies of House document, entitled 
“Documents Illustrative of the Forma- 
tion of the Union of the American 
States,” was considered, and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN 
THE BUFFALO, N.Y., AREA” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 411) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of “Communist Activi- 
ties in the Buffalo, N.Y., Area” was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 1739, EN- 
TITLED “ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR 1963, COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 412) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of H. Rept. 1739, en- 
titled “Annual Report for the Year 1963, 
Committee on Un-American Activities” 
was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “VIOLATION OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENT TRAVEL REGULA- 
TIONS AND PRO-CASTRO PROPA- 
GANDA ACTIVITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES” PARTS 1-5 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 413) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of “Violation of State De- 
partment Travel Regulations and Pro- 
Castro Propaganda Activities in the 
United States,” parts 1-5, was considered 
and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 


Res. 414) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of “Communist Activities 
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in the Minneapolis, Minn., Area” was 
considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF A REPORT ON THE 
SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FAR EAST AND 
THE PACIFIC OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 415) authorizing the printing of a 

report on the Sino-Soviet conflict by the 

Subcommittee on the Far East and the 

Pacific of the Committee on Foreign Af- 

fairs, House of Representatives, was con- 

sidered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF REVISED EDITION OF 
“HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES” 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 428) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of “History of the House 
of Representatives” was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING FOR USE OF SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
OF ITS HEARINGS ON ECONOMIC 
CONCENTRATION 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
37) authorizing the printing for the use 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of its hearings on economic con- 
centration was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary two thousand additional 
copies of part 1 of the hearings held by its 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
during the Eighty-eighth Congress, second 
session, on economic concentration and its 
overall and conglomerate aspects. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“THE SOVIET EMPIRE—A STUDY 
OF DISCRIMINATION AND ABUSE 
OF POWER” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
38) to authorize the printing of addi- 
tional copies of the committee print en- 
titled “The Soviet Empire—A Study of 
Discrimination and Abuse of Power,” was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary five thousand additional 
copies of its committee print of the Eighty- 
ninth Congress, first session, entitled The 
Soviet Empire—A Study in Discrimination 
and Abuse of Power,” prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
at the request of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARING ENTITLED “COM- 
MUNIST FORGERIES” 

The resolution (S. Res. 113) author- 


izing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearing entitled “Communist 
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Forgeries,” was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on the Judiciary four 
thousand three hundred additional copies of 
the hearing entitled “Communist Forgeries,” 
held by its Internal Security Subcommittee 
during the Eighty-seventh Congress, first 
session. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the call of the 
remainder of the calendar will be dis- 


pensed with. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
LONG-LINES COMMUNICATION FA- 
CILITIES IN ALASKA 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the disposal of the Govern- 
ment-owned long-lines communication 
facilities in the State of Alaska, and for 
other purposes which, with an accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

Three concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“S. Con. Res. 101 
“Concurrent resolution applying to Congress 
to call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that membership in both 
houses of a bicameral State legislature must 
be apportioned according to population and 
has thus asserted Federal judicial authority 
over the basic structure of government in the 
various States; and 

“Whereas this rule denies to the people of 
the respective States the right to establish 
their legislatures upon the same pattern of 
representation deemed advantageous for 
the Congress of the United States and pro- 
vided by the Federal Constitution; and 

“Whereas this action of the Supreme Court 
goes so far as to restrict the ability of the 
citizens of the respective States to designate 
the manner in which they shall be repre- 
sented in their respective legislatures there- 
by depriving the people of their right to 
determine how they shall be governed; and 

“Whereas the implications of this action by 
the Supreme Court raise serious doubts as 
to the legality of the present form of the 
governing bodies of many subordinate units 
of government within the States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Mississippi (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That this legislature re- 
spectfully applies to the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
proposing the following article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 

“ “ARTICLE— 


“ ‘SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall prohibit any State which shall have a 
bicameral legislature from apportioning the 
membership of one house of such legislature 
on factors other than population, provided 
that the plan of such apportionment shall 
have been submitted to and approved by a 
vote of the electorate of that State. 

“SEC. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 


restrict or limit a State in its determination 


of how membership of governing bodies of 
its subordinate units shall be apportioned. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.’; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to July 1, 1966, this application for 
a convention shall no longer be of any force 
or effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each Member of the Congress 
from the State of Mississippi.” 


“S. Con. Res. 102 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
US. Congress to propose and submit for 
ratification an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
the clarification and intention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States regarding 
operation of the public schools in the 
several States 
“Whereas the Mississippi Legislature, in 

extraordinary session assembled, most re- 

spectfully represents that there is an urgent 
necessity for clarification and settlement by 
law of questions relating to the powers and 
rights reserved in the people and the sev- 
eral States under article X of the amend- 
ments of the U.S. Constitution as such 
powers and rights relate to the operation, 
management and control of public schools 
in the several States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Mississippi (the house of representatives con- 
curring therein), That we hereby petition 
the Congress, under authority of article V 
of the U.S. Constitution to call a convention, 
as therein provided, to propose an amend- 
ment to article X of the amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution by adding a proviso there- 
to as follows: 

Among the rights reserved to the States 
shall be the right to sole, and exclusive 
jurisdiction of public school systems in the 
separate States, and all rights, privileges, 
and immunities of citizens of the separate 
States, as they relate to public school edu- 
cation, shall be determined solely by State 
courts. This Constitution shall not be con- 
strued in a manner to empower the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Congress or 
the Federal judiciary to disparage or nullify 
this inherent right in the States’; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Clerk of the House of 
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Representatives, the President of the Senate 
and the Secretary of the Senate of the U.S. 
Congress and to the presiding officers of the 
separate houses of the legislature of the 
several States, and to the Governors of the 
several States, and to the members of the 
Mississippi delegation in the Congress.” 


“H. Con. Res. 14 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the Con- 

of the United States to call a conven- 

tion for the purpose of proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 


“Whereas all three branches of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States have recognized 
the existence of the world Communist con- 
spiracy and the fact that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., operates as an arm of such 
conspiracy in seeking to bring about the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence; and 

“Whereas the operations and activities of 
the world Communist conspiracy and the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., have been found 
to constitute a clear and present danger to 
the security of the United States; and 

“Whereas any totalitarian organization 
controlled or dominated by the world Com- 
munist conspiracy or by the foreign nation 
controlling such conspiracy, or by any agent 
or agency of such conspiracy or such foreign 
nation, and having as its purpose or one of 
its purposes the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence, might well constitute a clear and 
present danger to the security of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States by various enactments from time to 
time has sought to control or counteract the 
threat of the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
its operations and activities, and other sim- 
ilar subversive organizations, operations and 
activities; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States through various decisions has circum- 
scribed, limited, or invalidated such congres- 
sional enactments, on constitutional grounds, 
with the result that action by the Congress 
of the United States to counteract or con- 
trol effectively such clear and present 
dangers to the security of the United States 
has been rendered virtually impossible: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the senate con- 
curring therein), That this legislature re- 
spectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“‘SecrIioN 1. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of the Constitution, the Congress 
shall have power to declare illegal, or order 
the dissolution of, or provide for control of, 
any activity or activities of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., or any successor thereto, or any 
other organization, which the Congress finds 
(1) is totalitarian in nature, (2) is substan- 
tially controlled by the world Communist 
conspiracy or by the foreign nation con- 
trolling such conspiracy or by any agent or 
agency of such conspiracy or such foreign 
nation, and (3) has as its purpose or one of 
its purposes the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence, whenever the Congress shall find that 
such organization or its activity or activities 
constitutes a clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States. 

“‘Szc. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Constitution, the Co: may 
prevent the dissemination within the United 
States, by or on behalf of any Communist 
foreign government or any foreign govern- 
ment with which the United States does 
not have diplomatic relations, of such propa- 
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ganda as the Congress may determine to be 
detrimental to the national security or con- 
trary to the national interest. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. The Congress may provide for the 
summary expulsion from the United States, 
without judicial proceedings, of any agent 
or representative of any such foreign gov- 
ernment who is not a citizen of the United 
States and who is engaged in the dissemina- 
tion of any such propaganda. 

“ ‘Src. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by such legislation as it shall deem 
appropriate, the provisions of this article.“; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies of 
this resolution shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Clerk of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States from this State.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 9497. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat 
for the marketing year beginning July 1, 
1966 (Rept. No. 425). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Paul R. Tyler, William J. Van Ryzin, Wil- 
liam T. Fairbourn, Bruno A. Hochmuth, and 
William R. Collins, officers of the Marine 
Corps, for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major general; and 

John G. Bouker, Norman J. Anderson, 
Keith B. McCutcheon, Ronald R. Van- 
Stockum, Joseph L. Stewart, John P. Coursey, 
Joseph S. Reynaud, William K. Jones, and 
Hugh M. Elwood, officers of the Marine Corps, 
for permanent appointment to the grade of 
brigadier general. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2246. A bill for the relief of Ekaterini 

Manda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2247. A bill for the relief of Iolanda 1220: 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2248. A bill to provide for the recorda- 
tion of mining claims; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (by request): 

S. 2249. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State, acting through the U.S. Com- 
missioner, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, 
to make and execute on behalf of the Unit- 
ed States of America, land leases and conces- 
sion contracts with persons, companies, and 
corporations on lands and waters under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Commissioner, 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, at Amistad Dam and Reservoir, 
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Tex., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2250. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to permit, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the payment of death 
compensation or dependency and indemnity 
compensation to the widow of a veteran even 
though such widow has been remarried; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Morse, Mrs, NEUBERGER, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. INOUYE, Mr, PASTORE, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH): 

S. 2251. A bill to coordinate and consoli- 
date the major civilian marine and atmos- 
pheric functions of the Federal Government 
through the establishment of a Department 
of Marine and Atmospheric Affairs, to enun- 
ciate national policies pertinent to the ma- 
rine and atmospheric interests of the United 
States, to further the expanded exploration 
of marine environs and the use of marine 
resources, to encourage research and de- 
velopment in the marine and atmospheric 
sciences and technologies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskie when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2252. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chung 

Sook Paik; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2253. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to provide for cost-of-living in- 
creases in certain benefits payable under such 
act; to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Mr. PELL, for himself and Mr. MILLER, 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 127) to 
authorize a study of the relationship be- 
tween the social security system and the 
cost of living, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. PELL, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


RECORDATION OF MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill I am introducing at the request of 
the Department of the Interior to pro- 
vide for the recordation of mining claims. 
I realize that this measure is quite likely 
to be controversial in that it would pro- 
vide for a change in the mining law of 
1872 and in the eyes of some might be 
thought to impose additional burdens 
upon small independent miners. 

However, Mr. President, the situation 
with which the measure seeks to deal is a 
very serious one. Only recently I have 
had a letter from a constituent setting 
forth facts which are squarely in point 
with the purposes of this proposed legis- 
lation. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the text of the measure as sub- 
mitted by the Department of the In- 
terior, together with the letter of Under 
Secretary Carver explaining the provi- 
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sions and the need for the legislation be 
printed in the body of the Rxcon at this 
point. 

Also, Mr. President, as a case in point, 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the letter I have had from my con- 
stituent, Mr. John M. Nelson, superin- 
tendent of the department of lighting for 
the city of Seattle, be printed as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill and letters 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2248) to provide for the 
recordation of mining claims, introduced 
by Mr, Jackson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2248 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 30 
U.S.C. 28, is further amended by 
“(a)” prior to the text of the present section 
and inserting after the text of the present 
section the following paragraphs: 

“(b) The owner of any unpatented mining 
claim for which application for patent is not 
on file with the Secretary of the Interior on 
the effective date of this subsection shall file 
with the Secretary of the Interior a statement 
setting forth the name of the claim, the 
names and addresses, if known, of all persons 
claiming an interest in the mining claim, the 
description of the lands so claimed as they 
are described in the location certificate and 
as they are identified in accordance with the 
current official plats of survey, if the land is 
surveyed, and the book and page of the local 
record of such location certificate, and of any 
amendments thereto. If the mining claim is 
situated on unsurveyed land, the statement 
shall (1) describe the situs of the mining 
claim by metes and bounds and with a con- 
nection by course and distance to (A) the 
nearest public land survey corner or United 
States mineral monument, or (B) at least two 
permanent and prominent natural objects or 
monuments; and (2) be supplemented by 
such further description, map, plat, or survey 
as the Secretary of the Interior may request 
in order to identify the land with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, and the supple- 
mental data shall be filed within ninety days 
after request by the Secretary therefor. 
Statements pertaining to claims located prior 
to the effective date of this subsection shall 
be filed within two years from such effective 
date, Statements pertaining to claims 
located on or after the effective date of this 
subsection shall be filed within ninety days 
from and after the date of location of the 
claim. Failure to file such statement, or such 
further identification data as the Secretary 
may require, within the prescribed period 
shall terminate any right, title, or interest 
which the owner may have by virtue of such 
mining claim without further action or pro- 
ceedings and all right, title, and interest 
which he may have shall revert to the United 
States. Failure to file further identification 
data shall be noted on the records of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“(c) Expenditures incurred in surveying 
and in the preparation of maps or plats or 
similar identification data to comply with the 
requirements of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, may be used toward assessment work 
for the assessment year in which performed 
or the succeeding assessment year. Within 
ninety days after the expiration of each and 
every annual assessment year, the owner of a 
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mining claim for which statements are filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall file 
with the Secretary of the Interior a state- 
ment that the assessment work has been per- 
formed for the benefit of the claim within 
that assessment year. Failure to file such 
statement for two consecutive assessment 
years, unless excused for good cause by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon a petition filed 
within that period, shall terminate any right, 
title, and interest which the owner may have 
by virtue of such mining claim without fur- 
ther action or proceedings and all right, title, 
and interest which he may have shall revert 
to the United States. Appropriate notations 
of such termination shall be noted on the 
records of the Secretary of the Interior. 

(d) Compliance with subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section shall create no presump- 
tion as to the validity of any mining claim.” 

Sec. 2. Within sixty days after the effective 
date of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause to be published in the Federal 
Register a notice setting forth the require- 
ments of this Act. Within that period, the 
Secretary shall also cause notices of the re- 
quirements of this Act to be published in 
such newspapers, posted in such public 
offices, and given publicity by such other 
means, as he deems feasible and appropriate 
for the dissemination of information con- 
cerning this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he deems appropriate for the purpose of 
administering this Act. 


The letters presented by Mr. JACKSON 
are as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
& proposed bill “to provide for the recorda- 
tion of mining claims.” 

We recommend that the enclosed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration, and we recommend that it be en- 


The U.S. mining laws,’ Rev. Stat. section 
2319 (1875), as amended, 30 U.S.C. section 22 
et seq. (1958), with few exceptions (e.g. the 
act of August 11, 1955,? section 4, c. 797, 69 
Stat. 683, 80 U.S.C. section 623 (1958) and 
the act of August 11, 1955, section 1, c. 795, 
69 Stat. 679, 30 U.S.O. section 541 (1958)), 
make no provision for notice to the United 
States of the location of claims under those 
laws. Generally speaking, the only records 
of these claims are those filed and main- 
tained in the county recorders’ offices. Un- 
less the claimant files an application for pat- 
ent, which he is not required to do, the Fed- 
eral Government may never know that a 
mining claim has been located on the public 
lands. Frequently, mining claims are dis- 
covered by the United States after the lands 
have been included within a Federal program 
area such as a reclamation project. Occa- 
sionally, lands may be sold and patented by 
the Federal Government without knowledge 
of a claim to the land based upon the US. 
mining laws. Montgomery v. Gerlinger, 146 
Cal. App. 650, 304 P. 2d 93 (1957). In that 


1 An earlier law was adopted by the 
act of July 25, 1866, 14 Stat. 251. The pres- 
ent mining laws are, however, substantially 
based upon the act of May 10, 1872, 17 
Stat. 91. 

2 Relating to mining locations on lands 
withdrawn or reserved for power development 
or powersites. 

3 Relating to mining locations for valuable 
source material (uranium) on lands known 
to be valuable for coal. 
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case, it was necessary for the mining locator 
to resort to court action to protect his inter- 
est in the mining claim. 

We believe that enactment of this bill 
would serve several worthwhile purposes. 
The record of mining claims, when combined 
with the other public lands records presently 
maintained in the Federal land offices, will 
enable anyone to obtain complete status in- 
formation about any parcel of public land in 
one place. A prospector will no longer need 
to check both the land office records and the 
county records to determine whether lands 
pt to prospecting and free from mining 


The Government, for the first time, would 
have an accurate record to use as a basis 
for determining what rights are claimed in 
the public lands and parties asserting those 
rights. This Department would be in a 
better position to effectively manage the 
public lands. Under the present laws, a 
claim can be created against public lands 
without the knowledge of the land manag- 
ing agency. 

In many instances, Federal agencies inter- 
ested in utilizing the public lands are forced 
to spend large sums of money searching 
county records for mining claims and con- 
testing recorded claims, some of which have 
been long since abandoned. The recorda- 
tion with this Department of annual assess- 
ment work would permit abandoned and 
dormant claims to be easily distinguished 
from those being actively worked, which 
would result in considerable savings to the 
Federal Government. For example, we esti- 
mate that approximately 6 million mining 
claims have been recorded since 1872. Only 
about one-half million of these claims are 
even semiactive, i.e.; notice of assessment 
work has been filed for them with the coun- 
ty recorder’s office in recent years. Many 
of the other 5½ million claims are, for all 
practical purposes, abandoned. However, 
they are clouds on the title of the public 
lands. Time-consuming and costly legal 
proceedings are required to clear title. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years, the Bureau of Land 
Management has spent over $500,000 on 
contests of mining claims situated on 
lands needed by other agencies such as the 
Bureau of Reclamation or the Department 
of Defense. We estimate that some 75 per- 
cent of this cost would have been eliminated 
if only claims as to which notice of assess- 
ment work had been filed for the 2 preceding 
years had been involved. 

We strongly believe that the enactment of 
this proposal would enable this Department, 
as the administrator of the mining laws and 
large areas of the public lands, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as administrator of 
the surface resources of public lands in na- 
tional forests, to manage those lands and 
resources more effectively and at less cost 
than is possible under existing law. 

Our proposal would require owners of all 
unpatented mining claims to file a state- 
ment and other identification data with the 
Secretary of the Interior giving information 
regarding the location and ownership of 
their claims. Statements pertaining to 
claims located prior to enactment would be 
required to be filed within 2 years after en- 
actment, and statements relating to loca- 
tions made after enactment would have to 
be filed within 90 days after location of the 
claim. Failure to comply with such require- 
ments within the time allowed would ter- 
minate the rights of the holder to the min- 
ing claim. 

The proposed bill would also require min- 
ing claimants to file with the Secretary, 
within 90 days after the expiration of every 
annual assessment year, a statement of the 
assessment work performed on the claim 
during that year. Failure to file such a 
statement for 2 consecutive years would re- 
sult in the termination of the mining claim- 
ant’s rights to such claim. 
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The bill would not change any of the 
present provisions of the mining laws re- 
lating to discovery, location of claims, as- 
sessment work, or applications for patent, 
nor would the bill affect in any way the 
requirements under applicable State laws, 
including those relating to recordation. 

Our proposal would not only be useful to 
us in the administration of the public lands, 
but also to private parties seeking to deter- 
mine lands not already covered by mining 
claims. Our bill requires that the physical 
site of a mining claim be clearly identified 
in terms of the governing official plats of 
survey. Many mining claims now of record 
in county recorders’ offices simply describe 
claims in terms of corners tied to a blaze 
on a tree, rock, and so forth, and the physical 
site of the claim may be ascertained, if at 
all, by an actual inspection on the ground. 
Not uncommonly, the physical location of a 
claim cannot even be identified on the 
ground because a tree, to which a corner of 
the claim is tied, no longer exists or the 
blaze no longer exists. On the other hand, 
the description of the location of the claim 
in terms of the official surveys, where such 
exist, fixes a definite location. Recognizing 
that many locations are made on unsurveyed 
lands, our bill provides an alternative proce- 
dure for identifying the locus of such claims. 

We wish to emphasize that our proposal 
is designed to clear abandoned and inactive 
claims from the records and to permit a more 
effective management of the public lands. 
The costs of administration of the bill, in 
our judgment, would be greatly outweighed 
by savings resulting from the obviating of 
searches of county recorders’ offices and con- 
test proceedings against inactive or aban- 
doned claims. 

We believe that the merits of a recordation 
requirement can be evaluated adequately on 
the basis of present information, and that 
there is no need to delay action until the 
completion of the study of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. 

Our proposal directs the Secretary to give 
widespread publicity to the requirements of 
the bill, if enacted. This procedure conforms 
to that imbedded in the act of August 5, 
1955 (69 Stat. 534), relating to scrip recorda- 


The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this draft bill from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
Enclosure. 
S. — 


A bill to provide for the recordation of 
mining claims 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2324 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, 30 U.S.C. 28, is further amended by in- 
serting “(a)” prior to the text of the pres- 
ent section and inserting after the text of 
the present section the following paragraphs: 

“(b) The owner of any unpatented min- 
ing claim for which application for patent 
is not on file with the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the effective date of this subsec- 
tion shall file with the Secretary of the In- 
terior a statement setting forth the name of 
the claim, the names and addresses, if known, 
of all persons claiming an interest in the 
mining claim, the description of the lands 
so claimed as they are described in the loca- 
tion certificate and as they are identified in 
accordance with the current official plats of 
survey, if the land is surveyed, and the book 
and page of the local record of such loca- 
tion , and of any amendments 
thereto. If the mining claim is situated on 
unsurveyed land, the statement shall (1) 
describe the situs of the mining claim by 
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metes and bounds and with a connection by 
course and distance to (A) the nearest public 
land survey corner or United States mineral 
monument, or (B) at least two permanent 
and prominent natural objects or monu- 
ments; and (2) be supplemented by such 
further description, map, plat, or survey as 
the Secretary of the Interior may request in 
order to identify the land with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, and the supplemental 
data shall be filed within 90 days after re- 
quest by the Secretary therefor. Statements 
pertaining to claims located prior to the 
effective date of this subsection shall be 
filed within two years from such effective 
date. Statements pertaining to claims lo- 
cated on or after the effective date of this 
subsection shall be filed within ninety days 
from and after the date of location of the 
claim. Failure to file such statement, or such 
further identification data as the Secretary 
may require, within the prescribed period 
shall terminate any right, title, or interest 
which the owner may have by virtue of such 
mining claim without further action or pro- 
ceedings and all right, title, and interest 
which he may have shall revert to the United 
States. Failure to file further identification 
data shall be noted on the records of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“(c) Expenditures incurred in surveying 
and in the preparation of maps or plats or 
similar identification data to comply with 
the requirements of subsection (b) of this 
section, may be used towards assessment 
work for the assessment year in which per- 
formed or the succeeding assessment year. 
Within ninety days after the expiration of 
each and every annual assessment year, the 
owner of a mining claim for which statements 
are filed with the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior a 
statement that the assessment work has been 
performed for the benefit of the claim within 
that assessment year. Failure to file such 
statement for two consecutive assessment 
years, unless excused for good cause by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon a petition 
filed within that period, shall terminate any 
right, title, and interest which the owner 
may have by virtue of such mining claim 
without further action or proceedings and 
all right, title, and interest which he may 
have shall revert to the United States. Ap- 
propriate notations of such termination 
shall be noted on the records of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“(d) Compliance with subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section shall create no presump- 
tion as to the validity of any mining claim.” 

Sec. 2. Within sixty days after the effec- 
tive date of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall cause to be published in the 
Federal Register a notice setting forth the 
requirements of this Act. Within that 
period, the Secretary shall also cause notices 
of the requirements of this Act to be pub- 
lished in such newspapers, posted in such 
public offices, and given publicity by such 
other means, as he deems feasible and ap- 
propriate for the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems appropriate for the pur- 
pose of administering this Act. 

CITY or SEATTLE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LIGHTING, 
Seattle, Wash., June 7, 1965. 
Re Boundary project, Federal Power Commis- 
sion License No. 2144, unpatented min- 
ing claims. 
Hon, Henry M. Jackson, 
Senator, State of Washington, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: In attempting to 
clear title on Federal lands located within 
the limits of our project as defined by the 
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Federal Power Commission, we have been 
presented with the problem of clearing said 
lands from any possible lien of interest re- 
sulting from the location of unpatented min- 
ing claims on such areas. 

Active, valid, unpatented mining claims 
can possibly be located on the ground and 
any problems can then be settled by nego- 
tiation with the record owner. This type 
of claim presents no particular difficulty. 

However, in our search of the records we 
are uncovering a great number of abandoned, 
inactive, unpatented mining claims which, 
because of their faulty descriptions, may or 
may not be located in our project area. 
Some of these claims were originally located 
as far back as the 1870's, and each presents 
@ possible lien on project area which should 
be finally resolved. Much of the area 
covered by these claims has, in the interim, 
been relocated by more recent claims and 
in some instances portions of the areas 
covered have even gone to patent. Yet, 
under existing law, these claims must still 
be treated as valid claims and their interest 
in the land settled by means of contest. 
I am certain you will appreciate the enor- 
mous amount of detail work possibly in- 
volved in clearing out any large number of 
claims. 

As stated above, our problem is not with 
existing, active, and valid unpatented min- 
ing claims that can be located and the 
owners dealt with. The problem we face 
is the invalidation, proof of abandonment, 
and contest of all those underlying, dormant, 
inactive and abandoned claims which, under 
existing law, still hold claim to validity— 
and a lien on Government land—until such 
time as they are declared invalid or made a 
matter of contest. 

Through necessity we feel that we must 
proceed with the basic functions of checking 
and abstracting to the best of our ability 
all those unpatented claims which we as- 
sume to be in our project area. We realize 
that even under the most diligent search— 
because of the vagueness prevalent in locat- 
ing said claims—we will miss some and check 
out in great detail many others which, in 
all probability, would not be in our project 
area if the fact could be established. 

We would be extremely interested in the 
probability of the passage of legislation 
which would tend to modernize the mining 
laws and perhaps present a method for the 
automatic invalidation of all such abandoned 
claims. 

We note that H.R. 894, introduced in the 
House of Representatives on January 4, 1965, 
by Mr. JOHN Sartor and then referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
carries just such a provision in section 7(a) 
of the proposed legislation. 

Is there much possibility that this bill, 
or legislation of a similar nature which might 
correct this type of situation, could pass 
within the next 2 years? 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. NELSON, 
Superintendent of Lighting. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN BENEFITS 
TO THE WIDOW OF A VETERAN 
EVEN THOUGH SHE HAS BEEN 
REMARRIED 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
present law on Federal benefits, com- 
pensating survivors of veterans dying in 
action or because of disabilities incurred 
or aggravated in active military duty, 
precludes forever the payment of such 
benefits to their widows upon remar- 
riage. In many cases this works an ex- 
treme hardship when the second mar- 
riage is terminated by death of the war 
widow’s second spouse. 
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Since widow’s benefits are foregone 
during the period of remarriage, it seems 
only equitable to restore her standing 
as the widow of the veteran, when she 
is deprived of support by a second death. 
There would be no question of double 
compensation from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, but only the opportunity 
to elect to receive benefits as the widow 
of the former veteran-spouse, if not the 
latter. 

To alleviate some of the financial hard- 
ship in these circumstances, I am now 
proposing a bill to reinstate recognition 
of the state of widowhood first created 
for the beneficiary by the death of her 
first spouse, at such time as she is again 
widowed. 

By such amendment the law would 
manifest appropriate concern for the 
widows of our silent heroes when for- 
tune and life abuse them. In this spirit 
I propose the following bill: To amend 
title 38, United States Code, in order 
to permit, under certain circumstances, 
the payment of death compensation or 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion to the widow of a veteran even 
though such widow has been remarried. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2250) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, in order to permit, 
under certain circumstances, the pay- 
ment of death compensation or depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation to the 
widow of a veteran even though such 
widow has been remarried, introduced 
by Mr. MONDALE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


MARINE AND ATMOSPHERIC AF- 
FAIRS COORDINATION ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference the Ma- 
rine and Atmospheric Affairs Coordina- 
tion Act of 1965 and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks and that it re- 
main at the desk through July 9 in order 
that Senators who wish to might join 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recor, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Maine. 

The bill (S. 2251) to coordinate and 
consolidate the major civilian marine and 
atmospheric functions of the Federal 
Government through the establishment 
of a Department of Marine and Atmos- 
pheric Affairs, to enunciate national pol- 
icies pertinent to the marine and atmos- 
pheric interests of the United States, to 
further the expanded exploration of ma- 
rine environs and the use of marine re- 
sources, to encourage research and de- 
velopment in the marine and atmos- 
Pheric sciences and technologies and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Muskie (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, there is 
a variety of bills before both Houses of 
the Congress to enhance and encourage 
the Federal role in the management of 
our marine affairs. These bills encom- 
pass ideas for the improvement of our 
merchant marine fleet, review of our in- 
terests in the law of the sea, exploration 
of the Continental Shelf, enhancement 
of our anadromous fisheries manage- 
ment efforts, import restrictions on fish- 
eries products from those nations prac- 
ticing poor conservation techniques in 
our adjacent waters, advisory council 
proposals for the coordination of our 
oceanographic effort, the establishment 
of a massive NASA-like organization for 
the conquest of the oceans—our “inner 
space”—and many others. 

In addition, President Johnson has 
now proposed reorganization plan No. 2, 
consolidating the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Weather Bureau and the 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory to 
form a hew agency in the Department of 
Commerce to be known as the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration. 

All of these ideas have merit and are 
rooted in the national concern over the 
conduct and future direction of our ma- 
rine and atmospheric activities. In my 
opinion, they are symptomatic of: First, 
the recognition of the tremendous im- 
portance of the oceanic and atmospheric 
environs to our daily lives and economy; 
and, second, the fragmentary attention 
we give these matters in Government 
policymaking and administration. 

The legislation which I introduce to- 
day is designed to crystallize our at- 
tention on the need to coordinate our 
work in the interrelated areas of marine 
and atmospheric environments which so 
vitally affect our economy, trade, our in- 
ternational relations, strategic posture, 
natural resource programs and our basic 
continental climate and weather pat- 
terns. 

It is my hope that this legislation and 
my remarks may serve as a catalyst for 
the Congress in considering the far- 
reaching implications of our activities— 
or lack of them—in exploring, under- 
standing, and using the resources of the 
atmosphere and the ocean. 

It is essential for those of us who have 
been primarily concerned with our in- 
terior natural resource programs to turn 
our eyes to the sea around us. In so do- 
ing, we will join the efforts of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Senators Macnu- 
SON, BARTLETT, and others, who have 
continued to direct our attention to the 
implications of an inadequate “national 
will” concerned with marine and related 
affairs. It is my hope that the discus- 
sion engendered may contribute to the 
development of a “national will” to move 
forward in a strong, coordinated marine 
and atmospheric program. 

In reviewing the problems and poten- 
tials inherent in our status and purposes 
in marine and atmospheric use and tech- 
nology, my thoughts focus on several 
matters. 

First, let me put into perspective the 
status and present direction of our efforts 
to conquer the mysteries of the marine 
environment. The words of Mr. James 
H. Wakeline, Jr., former Assistant Sec- 
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retary of the Navy for Research and De- 
velopment are appropriate: 

For centuries man has looked to the sea as 
a surface on which to sail to distant lands 
for exploration and trade, as an arena for 
naval battles, as a supplementary source of 
food—but always as a region of mystery with 
unpredictable and awesome displays of 
strength. While the world’s oceans do, in 
fact, cover almost three-quarters of the sur- 
face of the earth, our real interest lies as 
much in the volume beneath the surface as 
in the surface itself. The extent to which 
we can use this deep domain depends criti- 
cally upon our knowledge of its boundaries, 
its properties, and its contents. To obtain 
this knowledge, we have been working—on a 
concentrated program in oceanography to 
study the dynamics of ocean behavior on and 
beneath the surface, to map the depths and 
shorelines with much greater accuracy and 
to access the vast storehouse of food, miner- 
als, and chemicals for future exploitation by 
mankind. From this program, and others 
related to it, we will learn much about how 
to alter and control the tremendous energy 
developed through the interaction of the air 
and the sea and released as hurricanes, 
typhoons, and other storms of great destruc- 
tiveness. It remains for us now to put this 
knowledge to work and to find out how we 
can economically extract the resources from 
the sea for our use. Before we can fully apply 
this knowledge, however, we must learn how 
to live, work, and operate in the ocean depths. 
Without this capability we cannot effectively 
use the ocean space for our country’s defense 
or make available its vital materials that we 
will require for future generations on the 
earth.” 


In our national assault upon the ma- 
rine environment, I see a tremendous 
historic parallel with that of our country 
a century and a half ago as we began to 
unlock the frontiers and rich resources 
of the western North American continent. 

In this earlier day Jefferson and a few 
others who advocated the opening of our 
West stood virtually alone. Powerful 
political and industrial forces sought to 
divert our energies from westward ex- 
pansion toward Europe and seagoing 
trade. John Adams, then Senator from 
Massachusetts, sided with Jefferson in a 
display of political courage and vision 
which brought about his ouster from the 
Senate and what he then believed to be 
his political demise. 

A few years later another New Eng- 
lander, Daniel Webster, spoke in ques- 
tioning terms of our great West saying, 
“What do we want with this vast worth- 
less area? What use have we for this 
country?” Although I do not hear spe- 
cific voices in this day against our na- 
tional marine program effort, there is a 
counterpart reelected in apathy, lack of 
concern and absence of a “national will” 
to forge ahead. 

The role of the Federal Government in 
opening our West was to explore, to map, 
and to provide capital and land incen- 
tive for the private development of the 
area. This role was a unique experiment 
a century and a half ago which staggered 
the European mind with its audacity. 

Are we any less audacious today? I 
think not. The frontiers of the sea, 
great lakes, and the atmosphere between 
earth and space are before us. We need 
to use their resources and powers. Gov- 
ernment can again lead the way through 
exploration, scientific inquiry, and capi- 
tal incentive for business and private 
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capital to follow. We need only to chan- 
nel our energies and coordinate our ef- 
forts to lift the curtain of uncertainty 
over the realm of the little known. 

The lifting of this curtain requires 
recognition of a little realized fact. This 
fact is that we now possess the technical 
knowledge and industrial capacity to live, 
work, explore, and exploit the resources 
of the marine world. Heretofore, the 
main thrust of governmental concern 
with marine and atmospheric affairs has 
been in the realm of basic scientific in- 
quiry. For a long time scientific knowl- 
edge has been ahead of the engineering 
technology required to accelerate explo- 
ration and resource utilization in marine 
environments. This is no longer the 
case. We now realize that technology 
has caught up and even surpassed basic 
science. We are now ready to pursue 
a vigorous course of marine resource 
utilization which will enhance our econ- 
omy and contribute greatly to our gen- 
eral welfare. 

Apparently, this basic fact did not in- 
fluence the administration in its prepa- 
ration of the Reorganization Plan No. 2 
proposal. This plan is directed essen- 
tially toward the coordination of basic 
scientific inquiry within the interrelated 
fields of marine and atmospheric affairs. 
This is a sound proposal as far as it 
goes—but now is the time for govern- 
mental action to go further. Our pro- 
grams must continue scientific research 
and inquiry—but this must be in partner- 
ship with the technologies of use and de- 
velopment. Our aim must be to encour- 
age the mastery and use of these environs 
for the benefit of man. 

Like the conquest of space, the con- 
quest of the Marine environs requires 
the development of complicated equip- 
ment and specialized systems. These in- 
clude: Vehicles to come and go from 
worksites and in which to explore and 
map, together with the navigational and 
propulsion systems for these vehicles, 
underwater construction techniques, 
unique construction materials, com- 
munication systems, power and distri- 
bution systems and a wide variety of new 
techniques for working in an aquatic 
environment. We have the technical 
knowledge to develop these systems. In 
fact, many now exist. We need only to 
define and coordinate our national efforts 
and to provide the incentive to attract 
the interest of those technological indus- 
tries with the capacity to do the job. 

So much for perspective. I would like 
to draw attention now to some of the ef- 
fects and problems evident in our present 
national effort. 

First, despite unused fisheries re- 
sources in our own waters, we do not 
catch the fish we eat, expending about 
$600 millon annually abroad for the im- 
portation of fisheries products. This 
represents a substantial part of our dol- 
lar drain. A 

Because our resources are unused, an 
increasing volume of Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean fishermen are attracted by our 
default to use our waters and catch our 
resources. All too frequently these for- 
eign fishermen utilize exploitive practices 
in our waters, seriously undermining our 
resource conservation efforts. All this 
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evades the law of the sea and the Con- 
tinental Shelf doctrine and causes ex- 
treme embarassment to the State De- 
partment. 

Accenting this international problem 
is the relatively low status of our repre- 
sentatives in the departments of State, 
Interior, or Commerce who meet with 
the ministerial level representatives of 
other nations relative to U.S. interests in 
international marine affairs. Other na- 
tions, very logically, I think, believe that 
our Government doesn’t care enough 
about these matters to give them high 
official attention. 

Second, much of our international 
commitment is concerned with under- 
developed countries and the dietary lack 
of protein in 60 percent of the world's 
population. We ship our surplus grain 
to these nations but do little to attack the 
basic problem. We know that sustained 
fisheries resources exceed the world’s 
protein requirements—and further, that 
great unused resources are available just 
off the shores of many an underdeveloped 
country. 

Other countries, particularly Russia, 
capitalize on this knowledge by building 
up the fisheries capacities of underdevel- 
oped nations and by direct landings of 
fisheries products by their home fleets. 
In this way the Russian fisheries and 
merchant marine make a profit of their 
activities, and at the same time use their 
vessels as an adjunct of their defense 
posture throughout the world in recog- 
nition of the strategic importance of the 
world ocean areas—70 percent of the 
earth’s surface. 

Our sick fisheries industry and declin- 
ing merchant marine do not compete— 
nor do they add the important strategic 
element of U.S. occupation throughout 
the world ocean area. 

Third, we are constantly reminded that 
our continental reserves of strategic fos- 
sil fuels and minerals are dwindling— 
that indeed we are living today on the 
“savings” required for future genera- 
tions. Were we to mine more from the 
sea and the continental shelf we would 
be, in effect, living on our “income” 
rather than exclusively on our savings, 
for every river, every stream, every rain 
brings dissolved minerals and chemicals 
from the land to the sea—enriching and 
replenishing the sea. 

By this I do not suggest any abandon- 
ment of our interior resources or that 
we need depend upon the minerals, oil, 
and gas resources of the sea today and 
or even tomorrow. I do maintain, how- 
ever, that we must accelerate our effort, 
now, to explore, to chart and locate and 
to use the resources of the marine en- 
vironment. If we do not, others will. 
Through use and industrial incentive our 
technology will rapidly improve. 

Fourth, the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee on air and water pollution have 
brought to light some serious problems in 
the “aging” and deterioration of the 
Great Lakes, estuarian, and harbor areas. 
The speed of the “aging” process in such 
bodies of water is normally measured in 
millenia. We now have reason to believe 
that large quantities of nutrients enter- 
ing our Great Lakes and coastal bays in 
waste discharges are speeding up this 
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process significantly. Also, we find that 
even with the overnight elimination of 
pollutants from these waters—if such 
were possible—the reversal of the 
“aging” process, or even its slowing down, 
appears to be next to impossible under 
the limitations of present knowledge. 

To those in this body from our Nation’s 
heartland, I need not overemphasize the 
economic impact of water level drops or 
vegetative concentrations in the Great 
Lakes. 

Shoaling waters, warming waters, and 
increased vegetation affect shipping, the 
fisheries industry, recreation, and shore- 
based industry drastically. We need to 
learn more about the currents, tempera- 
ture, and other factors influencing this 
“aging” process of the Great Lakes. 
This requires an intensive exploratory 
and research effort which must be under- 
taken now before it is too late and eco- 
nomic disaster strikes the heartland of 
our Nation. In addition we should note 
the Great Lakes comprise the largest 
fresh water sea in the world. What we 
learn in such a microcosm can be of 
infinite value in our pursuit of knowledge 
within the world oceans. 

Fifth, although the scientific com- 
munity has recognized the interactions 
of the air-sea interface in the creation of 
both broad climatological and local 
weather patterns, we have as yet scarcely 
scratched the surface in learning how 
to modify these phenomena for man’s 
benefit. Among our colleagues, Senator 
ANDERSON has stressed the importance 
and future potential for the replenish- 
ment and delivery of continental water 
resources inherent in weather modifica- 
tion techniques. 

The needs in this area are legion, but 
just envision the day when controlled 
buildup in the snow pack above a western 
reservoir can replenish that reservoir and 
help regulate streamfiows for power, ir- 
rigation, pollution abatement, and so 
forth, or when controlled weather modi- 
fication can replenish depleted under- 
ground aquifers or transport water in 
rain over barrier mountains to arid but 
fertile soils. A dream today? Maybe 
so—but it can be reality tomorrow. 

The work going forward toward more 
adequate weather warning systems for 
tornadoes, hurricanes, and floods is fair- 
ly well known. But also the Navy and 
Weather Bureau, in Project Storm Fury, 
seek to find means to modify, bend, or 
ameliorate these furious storms of tre- 
mendous human and economic impact. 
The day when we can modify the hands 
of Nature for man’s benefit—when such 
recent disasters as the Northwest and 
Mississippi Valley floods are things of 
the past—is not too far distant—if we 
accelerate and enforce our “national 
will” to better understand the interacting 
marine and atmospheric phenomena 
which cause them. The costs of such ac- 
celerated effort are insignificant in com- 
parison with the potential benefits. 

Sixth, the need for power to produce 
the wonders of our industrial and tech- 
nological age are apparent to us all. We 
are all familiar with the disparity of 
power available to various parts of our 
country. The potentials for the genera- 
tion of such power by nuclear energy and 
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by the prospects of obtaining vast oil re- 
serves on the Continental Shelf or from 
the oil shale deposits of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Utah are known. Equal, if not 
greater power generating potential exists 
through the harnessing of oceanic power. 
I have dwelt on the potentials of tidal 
power at Passamaquoddy between Maine 
and Canada many times before this 
Chamber. Similar opportunities exist in 
Alaska, lower California, and many other 
parts of the world. The French have 
just completed the Rance River project 
on the coast of Brittany making tidal 
power a reality. 

Possibly of even greater importance as 
a source of oceanic power, since it is not 
tied to a specific location, is the use of 
the ocean thermocline as a source of 
power. In this system electric turbines 
are powered by steam obtained from 
water at surface temperature at reduced 
pressure. Experiments in this area are 
underway and the technology of the near 
future should produce a workable power- 
plant of perhaps 4,500 kilowatts per unit 
with byproducts of fresh water: fish and 
plankton and mineral production. 

Another significant source of ocean 
power is wave action. It is believed that 
wave action rather than nuclear or solar 
power would best and most economically 
provide the power source for the thou- 
sands of buoys envisaged in the future 
exploration and development of the 
oceans. Ocean currents, of which as yet 
we know little, may provide still another 
source of power generation. 

These then are some of the problems 
we face today and a few of the potentials 
we can enjoy tomorrow. 

Let me turn now to how our Govern- 
ment is meeting this great challenge in 
the marine and atmospheric program 
area. Our main effort is entitled the 
national oceanographic program. It is 
one of several governmentwide programs 
planned and coordinated by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and assistance of 
the Office of Science and Technology. 
In the field of oceanography the Director 
of OST, who also serves as Chairman of 
the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, looks to the Council’s Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography to 
carry out the program. 

As a “committee” in Government this 
group has been quite successful in their 
efforts to coordinate the diverse func- 
tions of 5 departments, 3 independent 
agencies, and 22 operating bureaus and 
offices. Despite their competent work 
and continual improvement, the Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography 
suffers from a number of circumstances 
with which it is powerless to deal. These 
are: 

First. None of its members is the pol- 
icy head of the department in which he 
works, nor is departmental oceano- 
graphic policy delegated to him. When- 
ever ICO makes a decision, that decision 
is subject to the independent and indi- 
vidual policy review of several depart- 
ment heads. Within the concerned de- 
partments marine and atmospheric 
affairs are relatively minor parts of 
overall responsibilities. 

Second. Each ICO member has his 
own full-time job. They meet from 
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time to time and give the ICO program 
a few hours of attention, but their prime 
attention is devoted to their own daily 
responsibilities. 

Third. The staff of ICO is loaned from 
other agencies. It receives budgetary 
support from other agencies. These two 
situations make it difficult for the most 
dedicated operation to establish relative 
program priorities. Even the most ob- 
jective public servant finds it difficult 
to judge a project favored by a bureau 
chief who may soon again be his boss. 

Fourth. A program is not a program 
unless it has a budget with which it may 
be implemented. The ICO budget for a 
national oceanographic program is a 
conglomeration of budgets for marine 
and atmospheric affairs within 22 bu- 
reaus and offices. The ICO considers 
the budget as a whole but each budget 
request is contained within the several 
departments, bureaus, and agencies. 
Thus each appropriation request is re- 
viewed by a variety of Bureau of the 
Budget examiners. Each must compete 
with other agency functions at the bu- 
reau and departmental level for “pieces 
of the appropriation pie” due such agen- 
cies. By the time the President’s budget 
is sent to the Congress it is at once un- 
identifiable as a national effort and 
bears little resemblance to the thought- 
ful design of ICO. 

Fifth, The many segments of the Pres- 
ident’s program bearing on marine or 
atmospheric affairs is presented to at 
least 32 substantive and appropriation 
committees of the Congress. Among 
these committees there is little commu- 
nication. 

The consequence of all this—despite 
ICO’s best efforts—is the lack of a well- 
balanced national program of marine 
and interrelated atmospheric affairs or 
a budget for it. Accordingly, this coun- 
try does not have a truly national well 
directed effort in this vital area of con- 
cern. 

This bill which I introduce today 
proposes: 

First, the enunciation of the broad 
national purposes, concepts, and objec- 
tives required for a coordinated balanced 
program in marine and atmospheric af- 
fairs. In this, it places emphasis on an 
acceleration and expansion of marine 
exploration, technology, and scientific 
endeavor. It outlines a Federal role of 
full partnership and coordination with 
State, local government, industrial and 
academic activity in the marine and at- 
mospheric field. It promotes incentive 
for private capital investment to follow 
governmental leadership in the develop- 
ment and exploitation of the marine and 
atmospheric resources and environmen- 
tal uses. 

Second, it authorizes a marine explora- 
tion fund providing for an accelerated 
exploration program at the Federal level 
with cost-sharing incentives for the 
States, academic and industrial commu- 
nities. Loans and grants are authorized 
for purposes of developing, improving, 
and testing the instrumentation, vessels, 
vehicles, equipment or facilities required 
to implement a progressive program of 
marine exploration and discovery. 
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Third, it authorizes a marine and at- 
mospheric research and development 
fund for the acceleration of basic re- 
search in the component areas of neces- 
Sary scientific inquiry. This includes: 
the advance of oceanographic engineer- 
ing, advancement of knowledge perti- 
nent to the geomorphology and geology 
of the Continental Shelf, Great Lakes, 
and deep ocean floors and, similarly, for 
the biological life, chemical and physical 
characteristics of such environs. It also 
provides for research and development 
related to climatological and meteoro- 
logical phenomena of the air-sea inter- 
face and atmosphere as well as the trans- 
mission and generation of electrical en- 
ergy in such environs. 

Fourth, it recognizes that the coordi- 
nation of our major civilian agencies 
concerned with marine and atmospheric 
affairs is essential. It recognizes three 
basic areas of governmental focus or in- 
fluence within the framework of our na- 
tional efforts. These are: First, within 
the Department of the Navy representing 
the marine and related military and se- 
curity interests of the United States; 
second, within the National Science 
Foundation and Smithsonian Institution 
representing the academic interests in 
such matters; and, third, within a new 
Department of Marine and Atmospheric 
Affairs representing the civilian marine 
and atmospheric interests and industry. 

In creating this new department, I 
believe a moderate, sensible position is 
taken between the present fragmented 
operation which we now pursue and the 
creation of a massive new NASA-like 
agency for these environs. 

Essentially, the new Department would 
carry the President’s reorganization 
plan No. 2 to a logical conclusion. In- 
cluded in this new Department would be 
the U.S. Maritime Administration, U.S. 
Coast Guard, U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, U.S. Weather Bureau, the Na- 
tional Oceanographic Data Center, the 
Coastal Engineering Research Center, 
the Sea-Air Interaction Laboratory, the 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory— 
all existing agencies—and a new bureau 
of marine fisheries formed by the en- 
vironmental division of the fisheries, 
responsibilities of the present Fish and 
Wildlife Service. A new coordinating 
office of Marine Geology and Mineral Re- 
sources would also be established. 

These are the major agencies con- 
cerned with marine and atmospheric 
affairs. There are many other agencies 
such as the Geological Survey, Bureau of 
Mines, Public Health Service, and so 
forth, concerned with Missions in the 
marine environment, but it is thought to 
be unwise to separate the marine func- 
tions from these present agencies at this 
time. 

In addition, this bill does one other 
thing: it provides for the establishment 
of a joint committee of the Congress to 
be the forum for the consideration of 
the future direction and role of govern- 
ment in marine and atmospheric affairs. 
This I believe necessary if this vital area 
of national program need is to be prop- 
erly communicated to the people. The 
parameters of discussion, the range and 
scope of the problems, and the scientific, 
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resource, and social areas of inquiry are 
too broad for consideration within the 
framework of existing committee struc- 
ture in either the House or the Senate. 

Mr. President, this then is the direc- 
tion of the legislation I introduce. In 
closing, let me emphasize again my in- 
tentions. These are to help focus na- 
tional attention on the problems and 
opportunities before this Nation in the 
marine world and lower atmosphere 
around us. 

It is my hope that hearings pertinent 
to Reorganization Plan No. 2 and on this 
bill will bring our national purposes into 
focus for legislative action—action 
which will coordinate our efforts and 
infuse them with the strength and 
imagination inherent in our people. 

In closing, may I remind my colleagues 
of the words of our late President John 
F. Kennedy as he said, “Knowledge of the 
oceans is more than a matter of curi- 
osity. Our very survival may hinge upon 
it.” Now I may add that knowledge 
alone is not enough, our survival may 
well hinge on our occupation and use of 
the vast marine world around us. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have read with a great deal of interest 
the bill which has been introduced by 
the Senator from Maine. I am very 
much aware of the need for the accelera- 
tion and coordination of our research 
efforts in oceanography, and I am pleased 
that the Senate will now have an oppor- 
tunity to study this need more closely. 

Our underwater resources could im- 
measurably supplement our interior 
natural resources. 

I am glad to support the intent of the 
bill introduced by the junior Senator 
from Maine. My only reason for not 
joining in cosponsorship of the bill is that 
I feel these efforts should be coordinated 
under a presently existing department 
rather than creating a new governmental 
department. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The bill introduced by Mr. MUSKIE is 
as follows: 

S. 2251 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section. 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Marine and Atmospheric Affairs Coordina- 
tion Act of 1965.” 


Declaration of purposes and policies 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares: 

(1) That the lessons of our history in 
unlocking the frontiers and resources of the 
North American continent for the benefit of 
mankind offers an historic parallel with the 
Situation confronting the Nation today in 
the virtually unexplored and underdeveloped 
resources of the marine environments of the 
oceans, the Great Lakes and the Continental 
Shelf. That the historic role of federal gov- 
ernment in these United States with regard 
to little known environs and the discovery 
of potential resources of benefit to its people 
is primarily one of exploration and survey, 
‘of leading the way through geographic ex- 
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ploration for scientific investigation, re- 
search and conceptual development by the 
academic community, private industry and 
government alike, and by private industrial 
and capital investment and development to 
follow. That the expansion and enhance- 
ment of governmental exploration efforts 
for the greater ascertainment and delinea- 
tion of marine environment and resources is 
clearly in the national interest. 

(2) That the United States acquired under 
international law on June 10, 1964, sovereign 
rights to the exploration and development 
of resources of the Continental Shelf under 
the Convention of the Continental Shelf 
adopted at the United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea. Pursuant to the 
internationally recognized and exclusive 
rights so secured, the United States assumes 
the responsibility of executing an acceler- 
ated program of exploration and develop- 
ment of the physical, chemical, geological, 
and biological resources of the Continental 
Shelf. 

(3) That the expansion of human knowl- 
edge of phenomena in and related to the 
oceans, the marine environment, and the 
Great Lakes, their boundaries and contents, 
and to the interaction of sea, earth and at- 
mosphere is of paramount importance to 
the peoples of the world and particularly of 
importance to the general welfare and se- 
curity of the United States and therefore 
worthy of vigorous pursuit. 

(4) That the United States must encour- 
age private investment in the economic util- 
ization of the marine resources on the Con- 
tinental Shelf and in the Great Lakes and 
oceanic environs and determine the bene- 
fits from the use of these marine resources 
for increased investment and economic 
growth. 

(5) That the development and improve- 
ment of the capabilities, performance, and 
efficiency of vehicles, equipment, and in- 
struments for use in exploration, research, 
surveys, the recovery of resources, and the 
transmission of energy in the marine and 
atmospheric environments is an integral and 
prerequisite part of the national effort and 
is worthy of maximum encouragement. 

(6) That the effective utilization of the 
scientific and engineering resources of the 
United States, requires close cooperation and 
coordination among all interested Fed- 
eral and State agencies and the private in- 
dustrial sectors of the United States, in order 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, 
facilities and equipment, or waste, and fur- 
ther that such cooperation and coordination 
is only possible when the various agencies 
and private industries concerned with ma- 
rine endeavor foster the collection, storing, 
and distribution of significant data and 
knowledge acquired as a result of scientific 
and engineering marine and atmospheric re- 
search developments, surveys and techno- 
logical advances when such are in the na- 
tional interest. 

(7) That the establishment of long-range 
studies of the potential benefits to the United 
States economy, security, health, and wel- 
fare to be gained from the opportunities for, 
and the problems involved in the utilization 
of scientific marine, Great Lakes, oceanic 
and atmospheric research, investigations and 
surveys is paramount to the continued en- 
hancement of the national interest. 

(8) That it is of paramount importance for 
the United States to cooperate with other na- 
tions and groups of nations, including orga- 
nizations of the United Nations, in ocean- 
ographic, marine and atmospheric develop- 
ment, research and surveys when such 
cooperation is in the national interest. 

(9) That the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the role of the United States as a 
leader in oceanographic, and atmospheric 
and marine science, technology and develop- 
ment is clearly a national goal and that to 
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this end the advance of education and train- 
ing in marine and atmospheric science and 
technology is of basic im 

(10) That the execution of the 
and policies heretofore enumerated and the 
recognition of the vital role of marine re- 
sources and oceanographic and atmospheric 
considerations in the affairs of our national 
life and the enhancement of our interna- 
tional stature in the conduct of such affairs 
requires the establishment of an executive 
department to achieve the best administra- 
tion of the principal civilian programs of 
the Federal Government concerned with ma- 
rine and atmospheric affairs. 

TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 101. (a) ‘There is hereby established 
at the seat of Government an executive de- 
partment to be known as the Department of 
Marine and Atmospheric Affairs (hereinafter 
referred to as the Department“). There 
shall be at the head of the Department a 
Secretary of Marine and Atmospheric Affairs 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“), 
who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The Department shall be administered 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary. The Secretary shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for the heads of executive 
departments. 

(b) The Secretary shall among his respon- 
sibilities, advise the President with respect 
to Federal programs and activities relating 
to marine environments of the oceans and 
the Great Lakes; provide leadership and 
recommend to the President policies and pro- 
grams required for the further scientific 
understanding of the interactions of the sea, 
air and earth, and between the upper and 
lower atmosphere with particular application 
to systems for the warning and modification 
of severe climatological and meteorological 
effects upon the national economy, security, 
health and welfare, and for the marine and 
atmospheric transmission of energy; develop 
and recommend to the President policies for 
fostering the orderly growth and develop- 
ment of the Nation's marine affairs, includ- 
ing exploration and delineation, traffic and 
trade, the natural resources of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, the Great Lakes, and the 
oceans, science and technology, and the 
safety and protection of the users of marine 
resources and environs; exercise leadership 
at the direction of the President in 
coordinating Federal activities relating to 
marine resources, their exploration, exploi- 
tation, and development; provide technical 
assistance and information including a 
clearinghouse service to State governments 
and industries concerned with the explora- 
tion, development, utilization and manage- 
ment of marine resources and allied tech- 
nologies; encourage comprehensive planning 
by the State governments and private sec- 
tors of the economy with a view to coordinat- 
ing Federal, State, and private industrial 
development activities; and conduct con- 
tinuing comprehensive studies, and make 
available findings, with respect to the prog- 
ress and problems of marine exploration, 
research, development, and technology. 

(c) The Secretary shall further, among his 
responsibilities, pursue the execution of pro- 
grams which shall provide significant empha- 
sis to the exploration and development of the 
marine resources of the Continental Shelf 
and waters above the Continental Shelf. 
Such programs shall include but shall not 
be limited to the following: 

(1) Marine exploration, expeditions, and 
surveys necessary to describe the 
and to identify, locate, and economically de- 
velop the physical, chemical, geological, and 
biological resources of the Continental Shelf; 

(2) Cooperative expeditions for these pur- 
poses with other Federal agencies having mis- 
sions on the Continental Shelf; 
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(3) Development of an engineering capa- 
bility that will permit exploration and de- 
velopment of the Continental Shelf and 
superjacent waters; 

(4) Fostering participation in marine ex- 
ploration and economic development by 
scientific institutions and industry, through 
grants, loans, and cost-sharing arrange- 
ments; and 

(5) Providing for the widest practicable 
and appropriate dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning marine discoveries, develop- 
ment of instrumentation, equipment and 
facilities, and other information as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate. 

(d) The Secretary may, under the foreign 
policy guidance of the President, engage in a 
program of international cooperation in work 
done pursuant to this Act, pursuant to agree- 
ments made by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Under Secretary and other officers 

Sec. 102. (a) There shall be in the De- 
partment an Under Secretary, three Assistant 
Secretaries, one each designated as the As- 
sistant Secretary for Exploration and Re- 
source Development, Assistant Secretary for 
Marine Traffic, and Assistant Secretary for 
Marine and Atmospheric Sciences, and a Gen- 
eral Counsel, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate now or hereafter pro- 
vided by law for under secretaries, assistant 
secretaries, and general counsels, respec- 
tively, of executive departments, and who 
shall perform such functions, powers, and 
duties as the Secretary shall prescribe from 
time to time. 

(b) There shall be in the Department an 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, who 
shall be appointed, with the approval of the 
President, by the Secretary under the classi- 
fied civil service, who shall perform such 
functions, powers, and duties as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe from time to time, and 
whose annual rate of compensation shall be 
the same as that now or hereafter provided 
by or pursuant to law for administrative 
assistant secretaries of executive depart- 
ments. 

Components of the Department 

Sec. 103. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (d) of this section, there are 
hereby transferred to and vested in the Sec- 
retary all of the functions, powers, and du- 
ties of the United States Maritime Adminis- 
tration, United States Coast Guard, United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, United 
States Weather Bureau, the National Ocean- 
ographic Data Center of the Office of the 
United States Navy Oceanographer, the 
Coastal Engineering Research Center of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Sea-Air Interaction Laboratory, and the Cen- 
tral Radio Propagation Laboratory of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Stan 8 

(b) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all those functions, 
powers, and duties of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and its component Bu- 
reaus, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life which pertain to the administration, 
utilization, development and management of 
the fisheries resources of the oceans, Conti- 
nental Shelf, marine estuaries and Great 
Lakes including all those fisheries resources 
of anadromous habit or nature. Such 
functions, powers, and duties are to be 
vested in the Department within a Bureau 
of Marine Fisheries and administered by a 
Director of Marine Fisheries who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary. 

(c) There is hereby established as a func- 
tion of the Department an Office of Marine 
Geology and Mineral Resources which shall 
direct, and coordinate with the United States 
Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Office of 
Oil & Gas, Office of Mineral Exploration, 
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Office of Minerals and Solid Fuels, and other 
functions of the Department of the Interior, 
other Federal Agencies and Departments, the 
academic community and private industry, 
the conduct and development of mineral and 
fossil fuel exploration, technology and re- 
lated affiairs pertinent to the useful exploita- 
tion of the mineral and fossil fuel resources 
of the Continental Shelf, Great Lakes, and 
world oceans for the enhancement of the 
national and international economy and 
general welfare. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
transferred to the Department and vested in 
the Secretary any additional functions, 
powers, and duties as may be now or here- 
after vested in any agency or Department of 
the Federal Government when such is deemed 
by the President to be in the National interest 
and is in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (c) hereof the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission together with all its regulatory 
functions, powers, and responsibilities shall 
remain a separate agency of the Executive 
establishment unless the President proposes 
transfer to the Department and such trans- 
fer is concurred in by the Congress. 


Effects upon the Executive Establishment 


Sec. 104. (a) It is the purpose of this 
Act to orient and consolidate the responsi- 
bilities pertinent to the marine and related 
affairs of the Nation into three categories: 
(1) The Department of the Navy representing 
the marine and related military interest and 
security of the United States, (2) the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and Smithsonian 
Institution representing the marine, atmos- 
pheric and related academic interests, and 
(3) the Department of Marine and Atmos- 
pheric Affairs representing the civilian ma- 
rine and atmospheric interests and industry. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) here- 
of the Congress recognizes that numerous 
additional agencies and Bureaus within the 
Federal establishment possess and should 
continue to possess functions, powers, and 
duties relating to marine and atmospheric 
environments which because of their nature 
and scope are legitimate functions of their 
vested agency or Department. 

(c) The transfer of the marine-related 
functions, powers, and duties of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and its component 
Bureaus, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife within the Department of the In- 
terior to the Bureau of Marine Fisheries 
within the Department of Marine Affairs and 
the retention of inland fisheries affairs with- 
in the Department of the Interior is predi- 
cated upon the consideration and intention 
that the fisheries affairs of the Nation are 
best administered pursuant to the dictates 
of environment. Pursuant to this intent of 
the Congress: 

(1) The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life are hereby abolished. 

(2) The following positions in the De- 
partment of the Interior are hereby abol- 
ished: 

(a) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life and Parks 

(b) Commissioner for Fish and Wildlife 

(c) Director of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. 

d) Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

(3) There is established within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inland Fisheries and Wild- 
life and Parks. Such Assistant Secretary 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
who shall receive compensation at the rate 
now or hereafter provided by law for assistant 
secretaries of executive departments, and 
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who shall perform such functions, powers 
and duties as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall prescribe from time to time. There 
is also established within the Department 
of the Interior two separate agencies for the 
administration of inland fisheries and wild- 
life resources, each of which shall have the 
status of a Federal bureau. One of the 
bureaus shall be known as the “Bureau of 
Inland Fisheries” and the other bureau shall 
be known as the “National Wildlife Service.” 
There shall be a Director of each of said 
bureaus appointed by the Secretary. 
Administrative provisions 

Sec. 105. (a) The personnel employed in 
connection with, and the assets, liabilities, 
contracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, or other funds held, used, aris- 
ing from, or available or to be made avail- 
able in connection with, the functions, 
powers, and duties transferred by section 103 
of this Act are hereby transferred with such 
functions, powers, and duties respectively. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, subject 
to the civil service and classification laws, to 
select, appoint, employ, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers and employees, includ- 
ing attorneys, as shall be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act and to pre- 
scribe their authority and duties. 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, powers, and duties to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate, may authorize such successive 
redelegations of such functions, powers, and 
duties as he may deem desirable, and may 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out his functions, powers, 
and duties. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to employ 
experts and consultants or organizations 
therefor as authorized by section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), compensate individuals so employed at 
rates not in excess of $100 per diem, in- 
cluding traveltime, and allow them, while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, travel expenses (including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence) as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently, while so employed: Provided, 
however, That contracts for such employ- 
ment may be renewed annually. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to arrange 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
the conduct of such security or other per- 
sonnel investigation of the Department’s 
Officers, employees, and consultants, as he 
deems appropriate, and if any such investi- 
gation develops any data reflecting that the 
individual who is the subject thereof is of 
questionable loyalty there shall be a full field 
investigation of the matter, the results of 
which shall be furnished to the Secretary. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to request 
and the Atomic Energy Commission may au- 
thorize any of its employees, or employees of 
any contractor, prospective contractor, li- 
censee, or prospective licensee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission under subsection 145(b) 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2165(b)), to permit any member, officer, or 
employee of the Department to have access to 
restricted data relating to oceanography and 
the marine and atmospheric sciences which is 
required in the performance of his duties 
and so certified by the Secretary but only 
if (1) the Secretary or designee thereof has 
determined, in accordance with the estab- 
lished personnel security procedures and 
standards of the Department, that permit- 
ting such individual to have access to such 
restricted data will not endanger the com- 
mon defense and security, and (2) the Sec- 
retary or designee thereof finds that the 
established personnel and other security pro- 
cedures and standards of the Department are 
adequate and in reasonable conformity to 
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the standards established by the Atomic 
Energy Commission under section 145 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2165). 
Any individual granted access to such re- 
stricted data pursuant to this subsection 
may exchange such data with any individual 
who (A) is an officer or employee of the 
Department of Defense, or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, or a member of the 
Armed Forces, or a contractor or subcon- 
tractor of any such department, agency, or 
armed force, or an officer or employee of any 
such contractor or subcontractor, and (B) 
has been authorized to have access to re- 
stricted data under the provisions of section 
143 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2163). 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a working capital fund, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses 
necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of such common administrative services as 
he shall find to be desirable in the interest 
of economy and efficiency in the Department, 
including such services as a central supply 
service for stationery and other supplies and 
equipment for which adequate stocks may be 
maintained to meet in whole or in part the 
requirements of the Department and its 
agencies; central messenger, mail, telephone, 
and other communications services; procure- 
ment and management of office space; cen- 
tral service for document reproduction and 
for graphics and visual aids; and a central 
library service. In addition to amounts ap- 
propriated to provide capital for said fund, 
which appropriations are hereby authorized, 
the fund shall be capitalized by transfer to 
it of such stocks of supplies and equipment 
on hand or on order as the Secretary shall 
direct. Such fund shall be reimbursed from 
available funds of agencies and offices in 
the Department for which services are per- 
formed at rates which will return in full all 
expenses of operation, including reserves for 
accrued annual leave and for depreciation 
of equipment. 

(h) The Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as he may deem advisable; 

(3) request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly 
to the Secretary; 

(4) acquire, in any lawful manner, includ- 
ing purchase, transfer, lease, donation, gift 
or device, any property (real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible), whenever 
deemed necessary or appropriate to the con- 
duct of the activities authorized by this Act; 
and 

(5) prescribe and issue such rules, regula- 
tions or orders, pursuant to law, as he may 
deem necessary and commission employees 
of the Department for the enforcement of 
those laws, rules and regulations vested 
within his authority and for the carrying of 
firearms in the execution of such duties. 

(i) The Secretary is authorized to sue and 
be sued in any court of record of a State 
having general jurisdiction or in any United 
States district court, and jurisdiction is con- 
ferred upon such district court to determine 
such controversies without regard to the 
amount in controversy; but no attachment, 
injunction, garnishment, or other similar 
process, mesne or final, shall be issued 
against the Secretary or his property. Noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to except the 
activities under this Act from the applica- 
tion of sections 507(b) and 2679 of title 28, 
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United States Code, and of section 367 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 
Savings provisions 

Src. 106. (a) No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
the head of any agency or any other officer 
whose functions are transferred by the pro- 
visions of this Act, in his official capacity or 
in relation to the discharge of his Official 
duties, or by or against any agency whose 
functions are transferred by this Act, shall 
abate by reason of the taking effect of the 
provisions of this Act, but the court may, on 
motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within twelve months after such tak- 
ing effect, showing a necessity for the sur- 
vival of such suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing to obtain a settlement of the questions 
involved, allow the same to be maintained by 
or against the Secretary or such other officer 
or office of the Department as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) Except as may be otherwise expressly 
provided in this Act, all powers and author- 
ities conferred by this Act shall be cumu- 
lative and additional to and not in derogation 
of any powers and authorities otherwise ex- 
isting. All rules, regulations, orders, au- 
thorizations, delegations, or other actions 
duly issued, made, or taken by or pursuant 
to applicable law, prior to the effective date 
of this Act, by any agency, officer, or office 
pertaining to any functions, powers, and 
duties transferred by this Act shall continue 
in full force and effect after the effective 
date of this Act until modified or rescinded 
by the Secretary or such other officer or 
office of the Department as, in accordance 
with applicable law, may be appropriate. 

Separability 

Src. 107. Nothwithstanding any other evi- 
dence of the intent of Congress, it is hereby 
declared to be the intent of Congress that 
if any provision of this Act, or the applica- 
tion thereof to any persons or circumstances, 
shall be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment 
shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder of this Act or its application to 
other persons and circumstances but shall 
be confined in its operation to the provision 
of this Act, or the application thereof to the 
persons and circumstances, directly involved 
in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall have been rendered. 

Effective date and interim appointments 

Sec. 108. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of the 
first period of sixty calendar days following 
the date on which this Act is approved by 
the President, or on such earlier date as the 
President shall specify by Executive order 
published in the Federal Register, except 
that the President may nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate may appoint, any of the officers provided 
for in sections 101(a), 102(a), 102(b), and 
104 (o) (3) of this Act at any time after the 
date this Act is approved by the President. 

(b) In the event that one or more officers 
required by this Act to be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall not have entered upon office on the 
effective date of this Act, the President may 
designate any person who was an officer of 
any agency or Bureau transferred to the De- 
partment pursuant to Section 103 of this Act 
immediately prior to said effective date to 
act in such office until the office is filled as 
provided in this Act or until the expiration 
of the first period of sixty days following said 
effective date, whichever shall first occur. 
While so acting such persons shall receive 
compensation at the rates provided by this 
Act for the respective offices in which they 
act. 

Application of Act 

Src. 109. As used in this Act, the terms 

“State”, States“, and “United States“ in- 
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clude the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa and the terms “marine affairs” or 
“marine sciences” shall be deemed to apply 
also to endeavors in and with relation to 
the Great Lakes. 


Annual report 


Sec. 110. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive and detailed annual report to the 
Congress of his operations under this Act 
and the related operations of all agencies 
and departments of the United States in the 
field of oceanography and marine and at- 
mospheric affairs and science for each fiscal 
year beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966. Such report shall be printed 
and shall be transmitted to the Congress not 
later than January 3 of the year following 
the fiscal year with respect to which such 
report is made. Such report to contain an 
evaluation of such activities and accomplish- 
ments in terms of the attainment of, or the 
failure to attain, the objectives developed 
pursuant to this Act and further shall con- 
tain such recommendations for additional 
legislation as the Secretary may consider 
necessary or desirable for the attainment of 
the objectives developed pursuant to this 
Act. No information which has been classi- 
fied for reasons of national security shall be 
included in any report made under this sec- 
tion, unless such information has been de- 
classified by, or pursuant to authorization 
given by, the President. 


Public information 


Src. 111. Information obtained or devel- 
oped by the Secretary in the performance of 
his functions under this Act shall be made 
available for public inspection except (a) 
information authorized or required by Fed- 
eral statute to be withheld, and (b) informa- 
tion classified to protect the national secu- 
rity: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall 
authorize the withholding of information by 
the Secretary from the duly authorized corn-. 
mittees of Congress. 

Appropriation 

Sec. 112. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
Apropriations authorized under this Act shall 
remain available until expended unless oth- 
erwise provided by appropriations acts. 


TITLE II—MARINE EXPLORATION FUND 


Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established 
on the books of the Treasury a Marine Ex- 
ploration Fund which shall be available to 
the Secretary for the acceleration and ex- 
pansion of programs currently extant or 
hereafter promulgated for purposes of: 

(1) the intensive exploration, survey and 
delineation of the topography, physical, 
geological, geomorphological, chemical and 
biological properties and resources of the 
Continental Shelf, Great Lakes and super- 
jacent waters; and 

(2) the extensive exploration, survey and 
delineation of the topography, physical, geo- 
logical, geomorphological, chemical and bio- 
logical properties and resources of the world 
oceans, 

(b) The fund shall consist of amounts ap- 
propriated thereto pursuant to section 203 
together with amounts received as repay- 
ments of principle and payments of inter- 
est on such loans, 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to expend 
appropriated Marine Exploration Funds in 
support of direct Federal operating, construc- 
tion and experimental programs, either with- 
in the Department or by transfer to other 
Federal agencies, or pursuant to cooperative 
or cost sharing arrangements, leases, or con- 
tractual considerations with Federal or State 
agencies, public or private universities, in- 
stitutions or foundations, business enter- 
prises; corporations or individuals concerned 
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with same, similar or related programs, 
undertaken in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act. 

Loans and grants 

Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary shall make 
loans, grants or cost sharing arrangements 
from the Marine Exploration Fund for pur- 
poses of (1) developing, improving and test- 
ing the instrumentation, vessels, vehicles, 
equipment or facilities required to execute 
the program purposes of the Government, its 
assigns, cooperators and contractors, desig- 
nated in section 201(a), 201(b), and 201(c), 
of this Title, and (2) the conduct, admin- 
istration and execution of such programs. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to establish 
terms for loans, grants or other cost sharing 
arrangements from such fund providing he 
gives due weight to the benefits inuring to 
the Government from the activities carried 
out with the proceeds of such loans, grants 
or cost sharing arrangements, and providing 
further— 

(1) That interest rates for loans so estab- 
lished shall not be in excess of 5 per centum 
per annum; 

(2) That the borrower of loans so estab- 
lished shall pay such fees and charges as 
the Secretary may require; 

(3) That the period for repayment of loans 
so established shall not exceed forty years; 

(4) That security for loans so established 
shall be such that in the judgment of the 
Secretary the equity of the United States is 
prudently protected; 

(5) That no single loan so established 
shall exceed $5,000,000; 

(6) That grants so established shall not 
exceed 90 per centum of the cost of the 
project for which the grant is given; and 

(7) That no single grant so established 
shall exceed $2,000,000. 

Financing 

Sec. 203. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $500,000,000 annually for 
the purposes of this title. 

TITLE II—MARINE AND ATMOSPHERIC RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Sec, 301. (a) There is hereby established 
on the books of the Treasury a Marine and 
Atmospheric Research and Development 
Fund which shall be available to the Secre- 
tary for the acceleration of basic research 
in and the development of programs currently 
extant or hereafter promulgated for purposes 
of: 

(1) the advance of oceanographic engi- 
neering including the development and im- 
provement of the capabilities, performance 
and efficiency of vessels, vehicles, equipment, 
instruments and facilities required for ex- 
ploration and discovery, the recovery of re- 
sources, the transmission of energy and com- 
munication and the enhancement of basic 
knowledge pertinent to marine environments, 
air-sea interaction, climatological influences, 
and weather modification; 

(2) the advancement of knowledge per- 
tinent to the geomorphology and geology of 
the Continental Shelf and deep ocean floors; 

(3) the advancement of knowledge perti- 
nent to biological life of the Continental 
Shelf and deep ocean environs; 

(4) the advancement of knowledge per- 
tinent to the hydrological and physical 
characteristics and movements of the waters 
of the Continental Shelf and oceans of the 
climatological and meteorological phenomena 
of oceanic and continental areas including 
the modification of such phenomena for the 
benefit of man; 

(5) the advancement of knowledge per- 
tinent to the chemical qualities and char- 
acteristics of the marine environment includ- 
ing the waters and submerged bottoms of the 
Continental Shelf and oceanic areas; and 

(6) the advancement of knowledge per- 
tinent to the transmission of electrical energy 
for the generation of power and the trans- 
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mission and reception of communications 
within marine environs. 

(b) The fund shall consist of amounts ap- 
propriated thereto pursuant to section 303. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to expend 
appropriated Marine Research and Develop- 
ment Funds in support of direct Federal op- 
erating construction and experimental pro- 
grams either within the Department or by 
transfer to other Federal agencies or pursu- 
ant to grants, cooperative or cost sharing 
arrangements or contractual considerations 
with qualified Federal or State agencies, pub- 
lic or private scientific institutions, univer- 
sities, foundations, corporations, or individ- 
uals concerned with the advance of marine, 
oceanic, atmospheric or related science, tech- 
nology and understanding. 

Grants 

Sec. 302. Basic research and development 
grants or cost sharing arrangements entered 
into by the Secretary pursuant to the criteria 
of section 301 shall be subject to such terms, 
conditions and restrictions which the Secre- 
tary may determine to be in the national 
interest for the maximum benefit of the 
Government in seeking to achieve an op- 
timum understanding of the phenomena of 
marine, oceanic, atmospheric, and related 
environs. 

Sec. 303. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 annually for the 
purposes of this title. 

TITLE IV—JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 401. That for the purposes of con- 
sidering, evaluating, and effectuating the 
policies and intentions outlined in this Act 
for a coordinated, productive national effort 
in the conduct of the marine and atmos- 
pheric affairs of the United States there is 
established a Joint Committee of the Con- 
gress for Marine and Atmospheric Affairs. 

Sec. 402. The membership of the Joint 
Committee for Marine and Atmospheric Af- 
fairs shall be composed of the following 
members of (a) the Senate: 

One member representative of the ma- 
jority and one member representative of 
the minority as selected by the membership 
of the following standing committees each 
from their respective ranks: 

Aeronautical and Space Sciences; 
Commerce; 

Foreign Relations; 

Government Operations; 
Interior and Insular Affairs; 
Public Works; and 

(b) the House of Representatives: 

One member representative of the major- 
ity and one member representative of the 
minority as selected by the membership of 
the following standing committees each from 
their respective ranks: 

(1) Government Operations; 

(2) Interior and Insular Affairs; 

(3) Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

(4) Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 

(5) Public Works; and 

(6) Science and Astronautics. 

Sec. 403. (a) The President pro tempore in 
the Senate, and the Speaker in the House of 
Representatives shall designate the chairman 
and vice chairman of such Joint Committee. 

(b) Such Joint Committee may— 

(1) make studies of appropriate matters 
relating to marine and atmospheric program 
and policy affairs or of such matters related 
thereto as will promote the purposes of this 
Act, or recommend any such studies to the 
appropriate standing committees of either 
House of the Congress; and 

(2) make such reports on marine and at- 
mospheric matters as it deems advisable, 

(c) For the of this section the 
Joint Committee may (1) hold hearings; (2) 
sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
as permitted by the rules of both Houses; 
(3) require by subpoena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
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of correspondence, books, papers and docu- 
ments; (4) administer oaths; (5) take testi- 
mony either orally or by deposition; (6) em- 
ploy such technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants and, with the prior 
consent of the executive agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of the Senate and the Committee on 
House Administration of the House, employ 
on & reimbursable basis such executive 
branch personnel as it deems advisable. 

(d) A quorum in the Joint Committee 
shall consist of nine members, except that 
the committee may provide that for the 
purposes of taking testimony, two members 
one from the majority party and one from 
the minority party, shall constitute a 
quorum. 

(e) The expenses of the Joint Committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
each House, on a prorate basis, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 

() There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year, such sums as 
may be necessary, to carry out the provisions 
of this section, to be disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate on vouchers signed by the 
chairman or vice chairman. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NOS, 312, 313, 314, AND 315 


Mr. PROUTY submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 317 


Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
and Mr. Fone), submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
jointly, to House bill 6675, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 326 AND 327 


Mr. COOPER submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 6675, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 


printed. 
AMENDMENT NO. 328 


Mr. GRUENING (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
House bill 6675, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 329 AND 330 


Mr. CURTIS submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 6675, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL — AMEND- 


MENT 
AMENDMENT NO, 318 


Mr. HART submitted an amendment 
(No. 318), intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 8370) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 316 AND 319 THROUGH 325 


Mr. TOWER (for himself and Mr, 
BENNETT) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that several addi- 
tional cosponsors be added to the bill, 
S. 949, the proposed State Technical 
Services Act of 1965, so that the list of 
sponsors reads as follows: Mr. MAGNUSON 
(for himself, Mr. Scorr, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. Ristcorr, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. Pastore, Mr. MOoNRONEY, 
Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr, BARTLETT, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. Menz, Mr. Hart, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. Bass, 
Mr. Corton, Mr. Prouty, Mr. PEARSON, 
and Mr. DoMINIcK.) 

Through an error of the Public Printer, 
the bill was printed without the names of 
these added cosponsors, 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be reprinted showing the full list of 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], I ask unanimous 
consent that at the next printing of 
S. 2152, Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1965, the names of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE IN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Mr. Livingston T. Merchant, of the 
District of Columbia, to be U.S. Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for 
a term of 2 years. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 
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NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Harry C. George, of Illinois, to be U.S. mar- 
shal, eastern district of Illinois, term of 4 
years (reappointment). 

James H. Dillon, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal, eastern district of Wisconsin, term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 

Adam J. Walsh, of Maine, to be U.S. mar- 
shal, district of Maine, term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 

Claude Vernon Sprately, Jr., of Virginia, 
to be U.S. attorney, eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, term of 4 years (reappointment). 

Hugh Salter, of North Carolina, to be U.S. 
marshal, eastern district of North Carolina, 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 

Charles N. Bordwine, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal, western district of Virginia, 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, July 14, 1965, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


RESCHEDULING OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF JAMES P. COLE- 
MAN, OF MISSISSIPPI, TO BE U.S. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, FIFTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee of the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that the public 
hearing on the nomination of James P. 
Coleman, of Mississippi, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge, fifth circuit, has been re- 
scheduled for Monday, July 12, 1965, at 
10:30 a.m., in room 2228 New Senate 
Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRuskal, and myself, as chairman. 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA, 
DR. ALBERTO LLERAS CAMARGO, 
TO TESTIFY FRIDAY AT POPULA- 
TION HEARINGS ON S. 1676 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the hearings on 
S. 1676, my bill to coordinate and dis- 
seminate birth control information upon 
request, originally scheduled for Thurs- 
day, July 8, at 10 a.m., in room 3302 of the 
New Senate Office Building have been 
postponed until Friday, July 9, at 2 p.m., 
to permit the Senate Government Oper- 
ations Subcommittee on Foreign Aid 
Expenditures to hear the testimony of 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo. 

Dr. Lleras, a distinguished Latin 
American statesman, is the former Pres- 
ident of Colombia. He also has served 
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as the Secretary General of the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

Dr. Lleras has evidenced his con- 
cern as to the effect of the population 
explosion on the economy of the Amer- 
icas. Long familiar with the problems 
of Latin America, Dr. Lleras now 
serves as chief of the editorial board of 
the magazine Vision. 

He comes to Washington, D.C., on a 
number of errands and has graciously 
accepted the subcommittee’s invitation 
to appear Friday afternoon. 

The subcommittee will also hear testi- 
mony from the well-known journalist, 
Mr. Ben H. Bagdikian. Mr. Bagdikian 
is author of the book “In the Midst of 
Plenty: The Poor in America.” His re- 
porting of the poverty story in the United 
States stimulated the dialog in social 
welfare. Among his concerns is the 
problem of burgeoning population. 

Mr. Bagdikian is a contributing writer 
for the Saturday Evening Post. He 
worked for many years as correspondent 
and columnist for the Providence, R.I., 
Journal. He was a Guggenheim Founda- 
tion Fellow in 1961. Among the honors 
he has received for his distinguished 
reporting is the George Foster Peabody 
Award. 

Mr. Bagdikian graciously agreed to 
change his own plans so that he might 
appear as a witness on S. 1676 on Friday 
afternoon. 

The hearing will be public and I hope 
persons interested will find it possible to 
join with the subcommittee in hearing 
the contributions these men and possibly 
others have to make. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 7, 1965, he presented 
to the Administrator, General Services 
Administration, the enrolled joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 1) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the succession to the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency and to 
cases where the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his 
office. 


RIDE INTO YESTERDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Sunday, June 27, I traveled 
to West Virginia to speak to the members 
of the 1965 National Youth Science Camp 
in Pocahontas County, and, while in the 
area, I took advantage of the opportunity 
to take a trip on the historic Cass Scenic 
Railroad. 

The ride was truly a memorable ex- 
perience, and I wish to urge all who can 
do so to schedule a trip soon for them- 
selves and their family members. 

To provide a little of the background 
of this “ride into yesterday”—the rail- 
road operation is among the projects ap- 
proved by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration for development of tourism 
and recreation in West Virginia, and it 
has been an outstanding success. The 
Cass Scenic Railroad is a standard gage 
line, built by loggers, and for more than 
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60 years it was used for hauling logs 
from Bald Knob and Cheat Mountain. 
Over its rails, more than 1 billion board 
feet of lumber and an equal volume of 
pulpwood were hauled from once virgin 
timber stands. 

Today, instead of brawny lumbermen 
and sawmill operators, sightseeing excur- 
sionists fill the open-air cars, seeking to 
recapture some of the oldtime excite- 
ment and nostalgia of the booming 
logging days, for the railroad operates 
now only as a scenic route, carrying pas- 
sengers for breathtaking journeys 
through wildflower-covered foothills, 
along the banks of the Greenbrier River, 
and over wooded crests of Appalachian 
mountains. The volume of tourists tak- 
ing the train ride exceeded over 1,200 in 
1 day alone in 1964. 

The trip originates in the picturesque 
old town of Cass, W. Va., which still has 
board sidewalks, and continues for 2 
hours over a distance of 8 miles. Young- 
sters who may never have seen a steam 
locomotive in operation in our present 
jet-travel age find the century-old ritual 
of oiling and readying the antique engine 
and cars preparatory to starting a thrill 
within itself. For oldsters, nostalgic 
memories of a past steam-engine era are 
evoked as they embark for the exciting 
trip, aboard cars shoved by a classic gear- 
wheel locomotive, as, in the authentic 
tradition of trains operated by Shay 
engines, the open observation coaches are 
pushed from behind, up steep grades 
sometimes exceeding 10 percent. 

Along the route, two of the few re- 
maining “switchbacks” in the United 
States afford a real touch of excitement, 
as the Cass Scenic Railroad is one of the 
highest noncog railroads east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Owned by the State 
of West Virginia, the railroad provides 
the spine-tingling round trip for $2 for 
each adult, with one-half fare for young- 
sters under 12 years of age. Children 
under 6 are admitted free of charge. 

Three trips per day are made, at 11 
a.m., at 1 p.m., and 3 p.m. 

Dinner can be obtained in an old- 
fashioned railroad diner, or a picnic area 
is available for picnicking in the “lay- 
over” area at the turnaround point. 

The train trip on the Cass Scenic 
Railroad, through the unfolding pana- 
rama of remote and appealing Mountain 
State scenery, takes one on a journey 
through a beautiful region, one which 
remains much as it was a century ago. 

It is truly an unforgettable “Journey 
into Yesterday.” 


VETERAN CITES NEED FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

American veterans of cold war military 

service do not ask for undeserved recog- 

nition or reward—they merely assert in 
unison their request for equal treatment 
and equal educational opportunity under 
the law. The success of the GI bills of 

World War II and the Korean conflict in 

extending educational opportunities to 

those who had been forcibly removed 

from the civilian economy and the im- 
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measurable economic return to this Na- 
tion which enlightened minds provided, 
indicate the wisdom of enacting a new 
GI education bill. This Congress should 
no longer delay its consideration of the 
cold war GI education bill (S. 9), and 
this Nation can no longer afford to ne- 
glect the intellect of the modern-day 
military man, 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Martin F. Gufler, of 3909 West 73d 
Street, Prairie Village, Kans., be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAIRIE VILLAGE, KANS., 
June 23, 1965. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, Senator from 
the State of Texas, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am a recently discharged sol- 
dier who has returned to college and is seek- 
ing to earn his degree. My father doesn’t 
make enough money to finance me together 
with my younger brothers in school, however, 
so I have had to work evenings all during this 
last 1965 spring semester. I don’t mind doing 
work, but having to be on the job for 4 hours 
every night after school and then having to 
do my homework besides was especially dif- 
ficult for me during that first semester after 
3 years in the Army since I was having 
a hard enough time just getting adjusted 
back to university life. 

Therefore, Senator, I would like to thank 
you for introducing the Cold War Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1965. I know 
that there are many, many discharged sol- 
diers around the country who are exactly in 
the same situation that I am, and your bill, 
if you are able to succeed in having it passed, 
will be a great help and aid for them toward 
better readjustment to school life. 

I am writing to my Congressmen from 
here in the State of Kansas to encourage 
them to vote “yes” on your bill. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN F. GuFLER, 
Sophomore, University of Missouri at 
Kansas City. 


PLEA TO SOVIET UNION TO END ITS 
ANTI-SEMITISM POLICIES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
month the Baltimore News-American 
published an editorial which restates the 
plea of Congress, the President, and all 
other thoughtful Americans that the 
Soviet Union terminate its policies of 
anti-Semitism. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Baltimore News-American, June 
7, 1965] 
PLEA TO Moscow 

As in the past, Soviet Russia may shrug 
off President Johnson’s renewed appeal, “In 
the interests of humanity,” that Moscow de- 
sist from the restrictive pressure that has 
been imposed on the religious and cultural 
pursuits of the 3 million Jews in that coun- 


try. 

Though the Communist leaders may ig- 
nore the President’s plea, expressed in a tele- 
gram to a New York rally in behalf of Rus- 
sian Jews, the message coming from the 
spokesman of the world’s leading real de- 
mocracy, will add heavily to the volume of 
protests that for years have emanated from 
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many free areas. The Kremlin may turn its 
back but it cannot fail to be cognizant of the 
Widespread adverse effect of its anti- 
Semitism. 

The President has urged upon Russia that 
an easing of its repressive course “would goa 
long way toward removing a moral and emo- 
tional barrier between us and contribute to a 
relaxation of tensions.” 

This is a powerful suggestion, reflective of 
our Nation's abhorrence of interference with 
religious faith, and indicative of one road 
toward ameliorating, in some degree, of one 
of the political antagonisms between the two 
8 Russia may not heed. But it 

ould, 


WE DARE NOT SLEEP—WE MUST 
MOVE FORWARD TO THE GOAL OF 
HARMONY AMONG MEN 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, today 
across our Nation and all over the world 
we are witnessing the emergence of the 
peoples of color to political power. This 
transition is testing our national and in- 
ternational institutions. How well we re- 
spond to the challenge will determine 
whether tomorrow will be a day of racial 
harmony and brotherhood or one of ra- 
cial hatred and violence. 

In this connection, I wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate a speech de- 
livered by Dr. Thomas P. Melady at the 
commencement exercises of Canisius 
College in Buffalo, N.Y., on Sunday, June 
6, entitled “We Dare Not Sleep—We Must 
Move Forward to the Goal of Harmony 
Among Men.” Dr. Melady, president of 
Africa Service Institute of New York, was 
honored that day by Canisius College 
with a doctorate in humane letters, ho- 
noris causa, in recognition of the great 
contribution he is making in the area of 
interracial harmony and understanding 
both in America and overseas. 

I, and all citizens of Connecticut, are 
especially proud of Thomas Melady’s suc- 
cessful career since he was born and 
raised in Norwich, which is also my home 
city. Though only in his midthirties, Dr. 
Melady is widely recognized in Europe 
and Africa as well as the United States, 
as a prominent leader in the area of in- 
terracial affairs and an eminent author- 
ity on African politics. 

He has traveled extensively in Africa 
many times, knows most of the African 
leaders personally, and has written 
several books on African affairs and 
numerous articles appearing in leading 
scholarly journals. His writings repre- 
sent some of the most penetrating 
analyses of the political, economic, and 
social changes taking place in the new 
Africa. 

During the several years that I have 
known Thomas Melady, I have admired 
his fresh and dynamic approach to the 
problems of interracial harmony, and I 
think men of all races would do well to 
listen to what he has to say. 

I shall quote a paragraph or two from 
Dr. Melady‘s Canisius College address: 

The presence of 20 million Negro Ameri- 
cans within our borders presents a great 
opportunity for the future. For no nation 
has ever been so tested. The world watches 
as the United States struggles to match 
ideas with realities, and, if we succeed in 
demonstrating that white and black can 
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live as equals and partners, this idealism, 
translated to reality, can be communicated 
to the rest of the world. 

Ultimately, the problem of color must be 
solved on an individual basis. It is abun- 
dantly clear that this will require a revolu- 
tion in individual psychology to match the 
political revolution sweeping the world. We 
must move quickly to establish closer con- 
tact and communication between whites and 
nonwhites. The wounds of past bitterness 
are so deep that it is difficult to foresee 
racial harmony until closer friendships are 
developed in times of sadness and joy and 
in deeply personal encounters with life’s 
uncertainties. 


I also wish to call to attention Dr. 
Melady’s closing remarks: 

We must now thrust ourselves deeply into 
this movement— 


Said Dr. Melady— 


especially now, as we attempt to eliminate 
man’s cruelty to man, as exemplified by 
racial prejudice and hatred which threaten 
annihilation of man’s dreams of universal 
harmony. We cannot exile ourselves from 
the human adventure of the search for prog- 
ress, There will always be change, challenge, 
problems and dilemmas, but if we remain 
open to the whole of mankind, the future 


will bring promise. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Melady’s excellent ad- 
dress printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Dare NoT SLEEP—WE Must Move FORWARD 
TO THE GOAL OF HARMONY AMONG ALL 
MEN 

(By Thomas Patrick Melady)* 

(Nore.—Address delivered by Dr. Melady at 
the 99th annual commencement of Canisius 
College, Buffalo, N.Y., on Sunday, June 6, 
1965, 3:30 in the afternoon. During the 
ceremonies Dr. Melady was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of humane letters.) 

Ninety-five years ago, the first graduates of 
Canisius College received their degrees from 
the Jesuit pioneers. It was a stirring mo- 
ment for the early graduates. This is also 
an important day for us—an end and a be- 
ginning for us in this class, as it was to our 
predecessors 95 years ago. 

The first graduates of Canisius were citi- 
zens of a country that had just recently en- 
gaged in a great Civil War. The Nation was 
still growing and moving westward. The era 
of reconstruction promised many changes in 
the American scene. There had been revolu- 
tion in land and sea travel. The mighty ma- 
chine had emerged to transform the small 
and local businesses into the powerful and 
rich nationwide concerns which forged this 
Nation into the marketplace of the world. 
Catholicism, still the poor church of the first- 
generation immigrants, faced the challenges 
of integrating into an American society dom- 
inated by the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
ethic. There were great problems and great 
promise for these graduates of 95 years ago, 
iust as there are today. 

But the promise and the problems are 
vastly different. Ninety-five years ago, this 
country still had not entered the ranks of 
the world’s great powers. We had neither 


1 Thomas Patrick Melady, B.A., M.A., Ph. D., 
president of Africa Service Institute of New 
York, is also lecturer in contemporary Afri- 
can affairs, St. John’s University, and an in- 
ternational management consultant. The 
author of four books on Africa, his articles 
have appeared in numerous publications. He 
is a director of five organizations devoted to 
African affairs, racial or ecumenical harmony. 
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the duties nor the rights of power. Further- 
more, the world was very limited—dominated 
and bound of the white Western traditions 
of Western Europe. These times have 
passed. We have witnessed the end of abso- 
lute domination of the world by a select 
few. It is the beginning of a new chapter 
in world affairs. Great masses of civiliza- 
tion, who, for a century or more, slept under 
the watchful eyes of their colonial domina- 
tors, were suddenly seized by an impetuous 
and compelling thirst for human dignity; 
and, in the last few decades, the birth pangs 
of this era have shaken the world with its 
announcement that the people which con- 
stitute more than 60 percent of the world’s 
population and which inhabit the great land 
areas of Asia and Africa—the two major lo- 
cations of the peoples of color—have awak- 
ened to take their rightful place among the 
peoples of the world. Here, within our own 
boundaries, a sizable part of our citizens 
were ruthlessly separated from enjoying the 
very rights and dignity which are inherent 
in mankind. At long last—a hundred years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation—a 
significant number of Americans, both white 
and black, have emerged from their motion- 
less state, and are presently seeking the full 
brotherhood which we have dared to articu- 
late in the fundamental principles of this 
Nation. 

In the most profound sense, the rise to 
power of the people of color challenges the 
fabric of Western society in every aspects of 
its values and institutions. The challenge 
and response are manifest on moral, legal, 
political, and personal levels. 

The peoples of color are bringing to judg- 
ment the stated beliefs of Western man. 
They have made it impossible to escape such 
a judgment any longer. By his actions West- 
ern man is being judged; verbal postures are 
no longer enough. The moral acknowledg- 
ment of human dignity and the equality of 
men is woven inextricably into the cultural 
and religious commitments of Western man. 
When Western man turns his back on racial 
harmony, he is rejecting his heritage in the 
most self-destructive manner possible. Such 
rejection leaves him an empty shell, and his 
emptiness is proclaimed to the world—an 
embodiment of moral bankruptcy. 

The overwhelming principle of love is the 
cornerstone of Christian morality. The offi- 
cial teachings of the Christian church on 
race have been quite clear, Yet we know 
that these principles have been violated and 
ignored. 

Historically, the church cannot escape the 
revolutionary changes in the world. On the 
contrary, these changes have already brought 
to the church the realization of one of its 
most essential characteristics—its univer- 
sality. The church, which was drawn west- 
ward by the magnetic force of the Roman 
Empire that dominated the world at its birth, 
sees the danger of being bound to a white 
Western cultural context which holds no 
meaning for the great masses of the world. 
Thus, when the more than 2,500 cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops return to Rome this 
fall for the third session of Vatican Council 
II, brown, yellow, red, and black bishops will 
rub shoulders with their brothers from the 
white world in proclaiming by example to 
mankind the universality that has been 
preached for so long. 

These significant political and social 
changes have occurred simultaneously with 
the end of distance and physical separation. 
The races of the world were long separated 
by time and distance, but we are now next- 
door neighbors. Doctrines of racial prejudice 
and superiority have always been morally 
wrong, but now, when distant points in 
Africa and Asia are only a few air miles away 
and tomorrow they promise to be even closer, 
the United States, out of concern for its very 
existence, must look for greater harmony with 
the peoples of color. 
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The presence of 20 million Negro Ameri- 
cans within our borders presents a great 
opportunity for the future. For no nation 
has ever been so tested. The world watches 
as the United States struggles to match 
ideals with realities, and, if we succeed in 
demonstrating that white and black can 
live as equals and partners, this idealism, 
translated to reality, can be communicated 
to the rest of the world. 

Ultimately, the problem of color must be 
solved on an individual basis It is abun- 
dantly clear that this will require a revolu- 
tion in individual psychology to match the 
political revolution sweeping the world. We 
must move quickly to establish closer con- 
tact and communication between whites and 
nonwhites. The wounds of past bitterness 
are so deep that it is difficult to foresee racial 
harmony until closer friendships are de- 
veloped between members of different races, 
Such relationships sustain men in times of 
sadness and joy and in deeply personal en- 
counters with life’s uncertainties. 

This is a task for the mature. Our degrees, 
which we have received today, have marked 
us with this maturity. We, who have lived 
in the Christian milieu, have learned of the 
power of love—a power which can enable us 
to break through the absurd walls of separa- 
tion to reach the high point of human rap- 
port which can untangle the maze of suspi- 
cion and fear that threatens our world. 

We do not need to go far for guidelines in 
our future responsibilities. The glorious 
traditions of the Jesuit community—an in- 
ternational family which includes 234 uni- 
versities and colleges in 98 countries—has 
produced men of vision who have shown the 
way. Our degrees are immersed in the spirit 
of the school’s patron, St. Peter Canisius. 
Living in the 16th century, he was very 
much a man for all times. He had visions, 
and he implemented them. It is this same 
spirit that is a part of our degrees, and, 
therefore, a part of us. 

A great Jesuit prophesied this era and the 
opportunity for man to push to a higher pla- 
teau of harmony. The writings of Father 
Teilhard de Chardin, within 10 years of his 
death, offer us the inspiration to carry the 
enthusiastic forward-march doctrine to 
every fellow human being, wherever destiny 
may take us after today. Teilhard de 
Chardin saw the natural evolution toward 
greater harmony among all races. Certainly, 
we prefer the harmony of Teilhard de Char- 
din to the detestable doctrines of separation 
that only breed suspicions and hatred. His 
world was an evolutionary one—continually 
moving up and forward. 

Three men, all named John, who died in 
1963, while most of us were still here at 
Canisius, have inescapably interwoven their 
heritage with our lives. 

Pope John XXIII, warm and gentle father 
of us all, sounded the clarion call in “Pacem 
in Terris.” He committed us to this world, 
giving us a political philosophy governing 
relations between the individual and the 
state, and between states. Pope John, in 
“Pacem in Terris,” called upon us to par- 
ticipate now in the human institutions of 
the world. You and I are compelled to en- 
ter the marketplace of daily activity and im- 
plement the social teachings that we learned 
here, and a fundamental teaching is the 
equality of all men before God. Any de- 
parture from this teaching is clear hypocrisy. 
Furthermore, ours is not to await uncom- 
mitted until the next kingdom, but rather 
to commit ourselves now, in this world, to 
implement the Christian ideals taught us, 
to exert every energy so that they become 
a part of contemporary society. 

Father John La Farge, pioneer in the 
interracial movement in the United States, 
devoted five decades to teaching and doing. 
In those many lonely moments that he had, 
he knew that he was right—man is man be- 
fore God, and man must accept man. Against 
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the detestable theories of racial superiority 
and inferiority and the hatred they de- 
veloped, he fought. We have his glorious 
heritage. As he said to a group of us a few 
years ago: “The truths and teachings have 
been told to you. The way has been pointed 
out—you must select the hour.” 

The third John of 1963 was John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, honorary alumnus of sev- 
eral Jesuit universities. President Kennedy, 
who was completing his first year in office 
when the members of this class entered 
Canisius, inspired us with his enthusiasm 
and zest for life. He spoke to you and me 
when he said, “Ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country.” He, too, committed us to 
participate in the forward movement of our 
country, and to strive for the elimination of 
the barriers of racial prejudice that separate 
man from man. Ask what you can do—ask 
what you must in justice do for your fellow 
man—man whatever the color—for man is 
man. 

We have the doctrine; we have been com- 
mitted. Ours is not to turn back, not to 
sleep, but rather to join the struggle of man, 
and, in this way, to serve God. 

The graduating class of 95 years ago faced 
challenging changes. We, too, face changes, 
although vastly different. The world will 
continue to experience transformations, 
Christianity will, at various times, undergo 
periods of renewal. And, as this upward 
and onward movement of mankind grows in 
speed and power, we cannot rest motionless, 
for we will be crushed. We must thrust 
ourselves deeply into this movement, es- 
pecially now, as we attempt to eliminate 
man’s cruelty to man, as exemplified by ra- 
cial prejudice and hatred which threaten 
annihilation of man’s dreams of universal 
harmony. We cannot exile ourselves from 
the human adventure of the search for prog- 
ress. There will always be change, chal- 
lenge, problems and dilemmas, but if we re- 
main open to the whole of mankind, the fu- 
ture will bring great promise. 

We have the opportunity. The torch has 
been given to us—we dare not—we cannot 
turn back. We cannot sleep. 


WATER POLLUTION PROBLEMS AND 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it seems 
plain, to me, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is on shaky ground in pushing 
for abatement of this country’s water- 
pollution problems, if it does not first 
make sure that Federal agencies are not 
among the pollution offenders. 

An article published yesterday in the 
Washington Post indicates that the Fed- 
eral Government has a long way to go 
if it is to present a clean record in this 
area. As the author of the article points 
out, the Federal Government has appar- 
ently been “ignoring a lot of dirty water 
in its own backyard” at the same time 
that it has spent $640 million, over the 
last 10 years, in helping States fight pol- 
lution. 

From personal experience in my own 
State, I know that for about 10 years the 
Dover area has been plagued with pol- 
lution problems arising from operation 
of the Dover Air Force Base. A recent 
instance of a spilling af highly-toxic 
sewage into a small river near the base 
apparently killed 10,000 eels; and at this 
time I am looking into what steps need 
to be taken in order to see that in the 
future such sewage is properly treated. 

I am hopeful that the House commit- 
tee presently considering Senate bill 560, 
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to control pollution at Federal installa- 
tions, will take prompt action to report 
the bill to the floor of the House. 

In reference to the Post article, I com- 
mend Representative BoB JONES, of Ala- 
bama, for the valuable study his sub- 
committee has prepared. In the belief 
that the article will be informative to 
Members of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 6, 1965] 


U.S. Bases GUILTY IN WATER SPOILING, SUR- 
vEY DISCLOSES 


(By Daniel F. Kelly) 


The Federal Government, which has spent 
$640 million in the past 10 years helping 
States fight water pollution, has been ignor- 
ing a lot of dirty water in its own backyard. 

That is the gist of a congressional survey 
which found that 68 Federal installations, 
mostly Defense Department bases, are dump- 
ing millions of gallons of sewage into streams 
and rivers daily. 

Government economy and bureaucratic 
foot-dragging apparently are the reasons. 

To overcome the first problem, the House 
Government Operations Committee wants 
Congress to appropriate annually $5 million 
earmarked for sewage treatment plants on 
Federal installations. 


ANNUAL SURVEY ASKED 


Federal lethargy is another matter. The 
committee recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
headquarters for Government anti-pollution 
efforts—annually survey each Federal base 
to find out what it is doing about dirty water 
and make suggestions for improvements. 

The recommendations were made in a cur- 
rent committee report based on a subcom- 
mittee report based on a subcommittee’s 
work that included visits to almost 1,000 
bases operated by the Federal Government. 
Representative ROBERT E. Jones, Democrat, of 
Alabama, who headed the group, noted that 
during the past 4 years, the Government had 
made “significant and accelerating prog- 
ress” in reducing its water pollution prob- 
lems at 895 bases. 

But the survey pinpointed 68 bases spew- 
ing 19 million gallons of sewage and 2.4 mil- 
lion gallons of industrial wastes into streams 
and waters every day. 

Of the 68 offenders, the committee dis- 
covered 64 instances of water pollution com- 
ing from Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps posts. The Agriculture Department, 
Federal Aviation Agency and Coast Guard 
were blamed for the others. 


CONFLICT WITH ECONOMY 


The report concluded that a major cause 
is a conflict in Government policies — maxi- 
mum economy in Federal operations” as op- 
posed to moving forward in the abatement 
of water pollution.” 

“Agencies confronted with this conflict 
apparently chose to mark time instead of 

forwarding the issue to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the President, or Congress,” the com- 
mittee added. 

As an example of the need for money di- 
rectly appropriated for Federal water pollu- 
tion, the committee cited a problem at the 
Marine Corps Base at Camp LeJeune, N.C. 

After the corps found it was daily dumping 
more than 6 million gallons of waste ma- 
terial into New River, it asked for $1.5 mil- 
lion in 1964 to build a sewage treatment 
plant. But Marine Corps headquarters over- 
ruled the request. It needed the money for 
rs operations, the committee report 
noted. 
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The committee said this tendency on the 
part of many installations has resulted in 
“continued pollution of many streams, in- 
creased costs, and inconvenience to down- 
stream water users and the prospect of more 
expense to the Federal Government in the 
long run due to the rising trend of construc- 
tion costs.” 


DISCLOSURE BY SENATOR PAUL H. 
DOUGLAS OF PERSONAL INCOME 
AND ASSETS FOR 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
long advocated the disclosure by public 
Officials of the salient facts about their 
incomes and assets. Such a disclosure, it 
has seemed to me, would be the best safe- 
guard against improper conflicts of in- 
terest and, in the process, would raise the 
esteem in which public officials are held. 

I therefore made such a disclosure 
when I held elective office in Chicago and, 
continuing this practice, published a 
statement of income and assets last year. 

I felt that I should do the same again 
this year and that this should be a con- 
tinuing and not a sporadic review. The 
following statement is therefore a full 
disclosure of the income which was re- 
ceived during 1964 by my wife and by me, 
together with our assets. 

Our income for 1964, classified by 
source, was as follows: 

Schedule of salary income 


Une 822, 500. 00 
Reimbursed travel 604. 05 
Reimbursed office expenses 750. 00 
Unused stationery allowance.. 951. 64 

Subtotal__...-.-.----.... 2, 305, 69 
A 24, 805. 69 
Travel expense — 2, 577. 24 
Home office expense — 750. 00 
Cost of living, Washington, 
6 —3, 000. 00 
r 6, 327. 24 
Net salary ncome 18, 478. 45 

1 University of Chi- 

SEE ˙ E E 2, 270, 28 

8 Teachers Insurance 
and annuity——— 793.14 

plot) Se ee 1. 168. 10 

Capital gains 1. 300. 19 
TTT 146, 84 

Book royalties, articles, and hon- 
orariums for lectures less 
Co EERE Ay a le TS e SEL a 4, 780. 84 

Total income 28, 937. 84 
Ir 


There are two features of this state- 
ment which perhaps deserve a fuller ex- 
planation; namely, first, the necessary 
expenses of a public official; and, second, 
income from lectures. I do not think the 
general public realizes the necessary ex- 
penses involved in holding elected office. 
I have tried to keep a fairly accurate ac- 
count of these items and estimate them 


for 1964 as follows: 

1, Travel to and within home 
et A et a RS $2, 577. 24 

2. Radio and television program 2, 509. 04 

3. Entertainment of constituents 
Wan —PV 2. 019. 38 

4. Contributions to political or- 
ganizations and candidates. 1, 405. 00 
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5. Incidentals: 
Western Union and tele- 


10, 175. 47 


This amount was over and above the 
Government yearly allowance for official 
telegrams and telephone calls. 


Several comments should be made 
about these items. I receive a mileage 
allowance at the beginning of each ses- 
sion of Congress of $307. In addition, 
each year I am allowed actual trans- 
portation costs only for two trips to any 
one point in my home State. I try to 
make at least two trips a month back to 
Illinois while the Senate is in session and 
last year I was in the State for 102 days 
and visited nearly every county. I 
spoke at well over 300 meetings in Illinois 
during the year. I regard this reporting 
to the people and obtaining their views 
in return as an essential part of my job. 
But of course it costs money as well as 
time. 

The coming of radio and television has 
widened the scope and increased the cost 
of adequately reporting to the people. 
Some stations have generously shared 
these costs with me, but the net ex- 
pense to me in a normal year is between 
$2,200 and $2,500. 

More and more people are coming to 
visit our National Capital. This is a very 
healthy and constructive development. 
Many naturally expect their Senators to 
show them attention and offer them 
modest entertainment. It is not only a 
duty but also a pleasure to do this and 
during a large part of 1964 I held two 
receptions a week. All of this also costs 
money. In my judgment, my legitimate 
entertainment expenses are at least 
double the amounts listed, but I am only 
counting these sums. 3 

I regard contributions to my party and 
to candidates in whom I believe to be as 
much a civic duty as contributions to 
church and charity. If more of us would 
share these burdens, then parties and 
candidates would be freed from a hu- 
miliating and sometimes compromising 
search for necessary funds to wage the 
campaigns which are essential to the 
proper functioning of our democracy. 

It will be seen that my total expenses 
for these purposes in nonelection years 
are around $10,000. 

If we add the average political expenses 
of $10,000, the income tax of $3,880 on 
the base salary, and the $1,687 for the 
744-percent contribution to the annuity 
fund, I had left a take-home pay for the 
year of approximately $7,000. 

Considering the other personal costs 
of living and the heavy burden of elec- 
tion campaigns, it is obvious that it 
would be very difficult to stay in public 
life were it not for the lectures which I 
give and which last year brought in 
$4,800. I should therefore add a few 
words of explanation about these. Ihave 
made it a general rule never knowingly 
to accept a lecture or other fee from any 
organization which to my knowledge 
seeks national legislation or urges a given 
foreign policy. I have therefore confined 
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my paid addresses to educational insti- 
tutions, forums and social clubs, and 
have tried to guard against being influ- 
enced by lecture fees. Moreover, I try 
to arrange these lectures during periods 
in which the Senate is not in session and 
on weekends so as not to interfere with 
my Senate duties. 
mr 


And now for our holdings of property. 
Mrs. Douglas and I own jointly our house 
and adjoining lots in Washington sub- 
ject to a mortgage of approximately 
$7,000. I do not know what the precise 
net worth of these properties is, but I 
believe it is not far from $50,000. In 
addition, of course, we own the usual 
amount of furniture and a fairly exten- 
sive collection of books and reproduc- 
tions of works of art along with a limited 
number of originals. I am unable to fix 
a value on these items. Some years ago 
we sold all our holdings of stock in order 
to remove any possibilities of conflicts of 
interest and put the proceeds into in- 
vestment trusts which have such broad- 
ly distributed assets that we cannot iden- 
tify any sources or be infiuenced by 
them. The market value of these stocks 
in March amounted to $66,664.40. A list- 
ing of these is as follows: 

Stein, Roe & Farnham Fund, Inc., 316 
shares; Growth Industries, 666 shares; 
Lehman Corp., 475 shares; Adams Ex- 
press, 127 shares; Niagara Share, 600 
shares; National Industries, 353 shares. 

The major portion of these shares is 
owned by my wife, purchased from in- 
heritances which she has received. In 
addition, we own $10,500 of U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds and about $500 of miscel- 
laneous bonds and stock in public, co- 
operative, and quasi-cooperative insti- 
tutions. 

Two years ago I inherited $11,316 from 
the estate of my brother. I gave $2,280 
of this to political candidates in whom 
I believed, used $228 for Illinois travel 
expenses, and now have $8,791.24 de- 
posited in a special account. My per- 
sonal bank account as of March 22, 1965, 
was $2,787.85, and that of my wife 
$1,962. However, I owe $1,175 for radio 
and television tapes, but I hope to recoup 
about $400 of this from certain radio and 
television stations which have generous- 
ly offered to pay for part or all of the 
costs of the tapes furnished them. I, 
therefore, estimate my net outstanding 
indebtedness at about $775. 

On retiring from the Marine Corps, I 
was awarded a service-connected disabil- 
ity pension as a result of wounds received 
in action. I have refused to accept any 
of this while serving as a Senator. The 
paymasters told me that I could not turn 
these checks back to the Treasury and 
suggested instead that these sums be al- 
lowed to accumulate in a special fund un- 
til they reached a given maximum. This 
total of approximately $32,400 was 
reached some years ago and have since 
stopped. I shall not draw on this amount 
as long as I serve as an elected official. 
After meeting retirement needs and the 
care of my wife and my youngest daugh- 
ter, I am providing in my will that the 
principal revert to the United States for 
the beneficial interest of the people. 
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Taken all together, the net value of our 
holdings of property amounts to approx- 
imately $137,622.64 plus the $32,399.60 
credited to my account. Our total assets 
therefore amount to approximately $170,- 
022.24, not counting the value of furni- 
ture, books, and works of art or the with- 
drawal value of my senatorial pension 
rights. These holdings have been ac- 
cumulated through lifelong savings and 
small inheritances. They were increased 
this year by $7,022.24 because of capital 
gains, an increase in the price of stocks, 
and a reduction in the mortgage on our 
home. 

These are the salient facts about our 
income and holdings as I have been able 
to compile them. I have had thermo- 
faxed copies made of my income tax 
statement for 1964, and these are open 
for inspection at my office. 

I report these facts neither to complain 
about the real income of a Senator nor to 
justify the recently enacted pay increase 
for Members of the House and Senate 
which I opposed and voted against. 
Speaking for myself, the salary paid to 
Senators is fair and adequate if one is 
ae and willing to live a modest personal 

e. 

I believe that the people who elected 
me have a right to know these facts. 
Primarily, the disclosure of a Congress- 
man’s income and assets is the best as- 
surance possible to the people that their 
representatives are not engaging in pos- 
sible conflicts of interest. Others ap- 
parently do not feel this way and I want 
it to be clear that my own report is not 
intended to press on others my personal 
views concerning disclosure. 


NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POZNAN UPRISING 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, June 27 
marked the ninth anniversary of the 
Poznan revolt which occurred in Poland 
in 1956. It was on that day that a large 
group of students revolted against. their 
heavy Communist oppression, and de- 
manded the restoration of some of the 
basic freedoms that Poland had once 
known, but had lost when the arm of 
communism overswept that country. It 
is difficult for those of us who have never 
suffered a major loss of liberty to realize 
the hardships involved in shipping away 
each bit of freedom, under a regime 
saturated with Soviet troops and sur- 
rounded on all sides by Soviet armies. 

When Poznan was completely sur- 
rounded by troops armed even with 
heavy tanks, the Polish rebels bravely 
resisted; and their resistance may be 
considered successful, in that the Go- 
mulka regime was compelled to grant a 
greater degree of freedom to the nation; 
it was forced to recognize that although 
farmland nationalization might be toler- 
ated in neighboring countries, the Polish 
farmer would never tolerate nationaliza- 
tion of his land; and it was forced to 
recognize, as demonstrated by the case 
of Cardinal Wyszynski, that religious 
freedom in Poland can never be revoked. 
As a direct result of that revolt, a series 
of reforms was instituted. Perhaps those 
reforms seem slight to us; but they repre- 
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sented a major break in the Communist 
cloud of oppression. 

In the past 9 years we have witnessed, 
in the Polish Government, further 
changes allowing the Polish people to re- 
gain some of their lost freedoms. But 
their fight continues. So, on this day, 
we pause to honor the rebels of 9 years 
ago, and to pay tribute to their continu- 
ing cause. 


THE DILEMMAS WHICH U.S. POL- 
ICY FACES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in the Baltimore Sun has well ex- 
plained the cruel dilemmas which U.S. 
policy faces in southeast Asia. On the 
one hand, we want to continue the quest 
for peace. We want to build upon the 
nuclear test ban treaty, the hot-line 
agreement, and other agreements that 
have been made with the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, we know that one 
essential ingredient in our search for 
peace is our willingness and determina- 
tion to resist aggression. We are aware 
that a détente in the cold war is possible 
only if the Communists know that there 
is nothing to be gained by war. 

President Johnson has tread a care- 
ful path between the two horns of this 
dilemma. He has clearly demonstrated, 
by word and deed, the determination of 
the United States to resist aggression. 
He has also told the world that we have 
no desire to terminate the quest for 
peace. While it is difficult to continue 
the progress toward peace that we have 
been making with the Russians, at the 
same time that we are fighting in Viet- 
nam, the President has repeatedly made 
clear that he wants to try. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun of June 7 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Door Is OPEN 

The President, as noted by Philip Potter 
in the Sunday Sun, has consistently inter- 
woven two major themes in his recent public 
utterances on foreign affairs. One theme is 
the determination to defend freedom and re- 
sist aggression; the other is to continue the 
pursuit of world peace and especially to con- 
tinue to seek the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union toward that end. These are not new 
themes by any means. They have been the 
central and consistent purposes of the John- 
son administration. 

The significant thing about the President’s 
restatements of them in his speeches of the 
past few weeks has been the way he has given 
them equal emphasis and linked them as in- 
separable twin aspects of the country’s policy. 
In stressing their connection he has directed 
his remarks to Moscow and the United States 
allies as well as the American public. In the 
words of an aid, quoted by Mr. Potter, the 
President has been telling Russia “that an 
overall struggle between us and the Russians 
is nonsense, and the Russians stand to lose a 
great deal by it. We are not going to be 
pushed out of Vietnam. There is no real 
reason why Russia should undertake such an 
attempt. There is no real quarrel between 
our people.” 

Mr. Johnson returned to this theme in his 
commencement address at Catholic Univer- 
sity yesterday. War,“ he said, “serves no 
necessary end of any nation on earth” but 
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“peace is still a stranger knocking on the 
door.” The United States is “ready to open 
that door” and this “is a moment when the 
opportunity is * * * beckoning for men of 
all nations to take a walk together toward 
peace.” He made it clear, moreover, that this 
“invitation,” as he called it, was being ex- 
tended “to the people—and the leaders—of 
the Communist countries, to the Soviet 
Union, to nations of Eastern and Western 
Europe and southeast Asia.” 

What Mr. Johnson has in mind is in no 
way difficult to grasp. He is thinking of the 
progress, slow and piecemeal but encour- 
aging, that has been made in 1963 and 1964 
in the direction of better understanding with 
Russia, the gradual relief of tensions and 
improvement of relations. He is thinking 
also of the growing uncertainties which in 
the past few months have attended Moscow's 
policy particularly in respect of southeast 
Asia. The present situation was described 
by the London Economist: “There are a lot 
of sensible people who agree that the West 
should put up a fight in Vietnam but are 
worried about the effect this will have on the 
hopes of a stable relationship between the 
West and Russia. This is a reasonable 
worry; in preparing for the world of 1975, 
when China will have nuclear missiles and 
will not yet have run out of revolutionary 
steam, it ought to be a major aim of Western 
policy to keep Russia neutral or, even better, 
to enroll it in the attempt to contain China. 
Mr. Johnson would greatly increase the sup- 
port he gets if he spelled out the connection 
between his Vietnam policy and his policy 
toward what we call, for want of a better 
single word, coexistence.” 

Latterly the President has been doing just 
that. Our commitments are to defense and 
they will not be abandoned; “we want no 
part of any appeasement or of any aggres- 
sion.” But there is no commitment to mili- 
tarism any more than there is to isolation. 
We “invite peace to enter“ the troubled, 
divided world and welcome all joint efforts 
which have that in view. It is a firm bid 
to Moscow to resume the efforts to keep the 
doors open and to use its influence against 
the closing of them by any nation. 


TRIBUTE TO LAWRENCE KNOWLES 
AND OTHER PEACE CORPS VOL- 
UNTEERS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the original Peace Corps au- 
thorization legislation and one who 
believes most strongly in this type of pro- 
gram, I have followed as closely as pos- 
sible the course of the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers from my State in their endeav- 
ors. I have recently been informed that 
Lawrence Knowles, a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer, and the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence G. Knowles, of 25 Barberry 
Hill, Providence, R.I., who presently is a 
faculty member at the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at the Haile Selas- 
sie I University in Ethiopia, has been 
commended, editorially, in the college 
newspaper, Busi-Body. 

Mr. Knowles, who is 26 years of age, 
has a B.S. degree in mathematics from 
Harvard, and in 1963 received a degree 
of Master of Business Administration 
from the University of Virginia. 

The College of Business Administra- 
tion in Addis Ababa was started in 1963, 
and then had only 12 full-time faculty 
members, 8 of whom were Peace Corps 
volunteers. During 1964, there were 210 
full-time students, with 13 faculty mem- 
bers, 9 of whom were volunteers. Mr. 
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Knowles has been teaching business 
management and accounting. 

I am informed that the local people 
were very skeptical at the beginning of 
this program. Now, however, it should 
be obvious from the editorial in the stu- 
dent newspaper that this situation has 
radically changed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial cap- 
tioned “The Pioneers Leave,” from the 
Busi-Body. I note with great pleasure 
the statement that the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers have made a truly practical con- 
tribution to better international under- 
standing. To these students, they have 
demonstrated both their love of hard 
work and their unrelenting self-sacrific- 
ing missionary spirit. 

I am informed that at this time the 
local business community thinks most 
highly of this College of Business Ad- 
ministration, and is most pleased with 
the faculty and the graduates. My fel- 
low Rhode Islander, Lawrence Knowles, 
is one of thousands of dedicated Peace 
Corps volunteers who have served as 
ambassadors of good will throughout 
the underdeveloped world, for in his mis- 
sion he has brought to the college wis- 
dom and understanding. 

Iam sure that the praise received from 
the Ethiopian student body and the com- 
munity is far more meaningful to Mr. 
Knowles than any that I or other Sen- 
ators could lavish on him from the Sen- 
ate floor. However, these Peace Corps 
volunteers have given so much of them- 
selves, that I think all Americans owe 
them a great debt of gratitude. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PIONEERS LEAVE 

The end of the current academic year 
marks the departure of six faculty members 
and a secretary—all Peace Corps volunteers— 
from the College of Business. In all school- 
teachers come and go; there is nothing un- 
usual about that. But this is a special case. 

The names of Kreuser, Bayorek, Cordasco, 
Sprague, Tener, Tracy, Knowles and Rachut 
will always be remembered in the history of 
CBA. Without their presence here, the crea- 
tion of the college in October 1963, would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, due to 
the lack of teachers. Their contribution to 
getting the college started is remarkable, 
especially in view of the difficult conditions 
under which they had to work. At the time 
the college opened, there was a shortage 
of almost everything: suitable classrooms, 
books, equipment, etc., but they made the 
best of what was available. 

The significance of the work of this dy- 
namic force lies in these two things. In 
the first place, they have shown that a good 
lecturer need not be a hunch-backed, grey- 
haired old man. Though most of them are 
relatively young, yet their lectures, charac- 
terized by careful and thorough prepara- 
tion, and methodical presentation, have 
generally been of very high standard. 
Furthermore, they have shown that an ideal 
teacher is not required to play the role of a 
boss all the time. They always maintained 
a smiling face to all the students even on 
occasions when this was difficult. 

We the students of CBA have got much to 
learn from these people. Briefly, they have 
taught us the love for hardwork—hardwork 
for its own sake. Also, their self-sacrificing 
missionary spirit should not go unnoticed. 
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Their stay here has been a true practical 
contribution toward better international 
understanding, often on people’s lips but 
rarely translated into action. Again, accept 
our inadequate word of thanks. We wish 
you the best of luck, success, and prosperity 
in all your future endeavors. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MON- 
DALE ON CONTINUED SUPPORT 
OF NATIONWIDE CONSERVATION 
EFFORTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
importance of providing continued sup- 
port of our conservation efforts through- 
out the country should be of primary 
concern to every Member of Congress. 
I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment before the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MONDALE BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JUNE 10, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, the recent heavy floods in 

Minnesota and elsewhere in the Mississippi 
Valley have been a tragic reminder to all of 
us that the uncontrolled forces of nature 
can do incredible damage. There is one 
agency of the Federal Government whose 
particular function has been to control and 
harness these potentially destructive forces 
of nature. For 30 years, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has worked to make nature 
work for the good of man—and not for evil 
purposes. 
This committee has before it the budget 
estimates for fiscal 1966 which, I believe, 
do not give adequate consideration to some 
of the urgent requirements for soil and water 
conservation in the United States. I know 
the committee is well aware of the highly 
controversial proposal to establish a revolv- 
ing user fee fund for soil and water conser- 
vation practices. I wish to be on record as 
firmly opposed to the $20 million reduction 
in appropriations for conservation opera- 
tions and to the substitution of user fees 
levied upon farmers. 

I oppose this proposal because it denies 
an established policy that for 30 years has 
benefited all the people through sound soil 
and water conservation practices. Many of 
these advances could not have been made 
if individual farmers had been expected to 
pay for the technical services provided by 
the Soil Conservation Service. Landowners 
and operators should not be expected to bear 
alone the financial burden of conserving 
natural resources, where these measures ben- 
efit the public at large and future genera- 
tions on the land and in urban areas. 

I respectfully urge that this committee 
reject the Budget Bureau’s proposal as a 
backward step that would prove costly to the 
Nation. I wish to join with my distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate who strongly sup- 
port an increase in appropriations to permit 
more SCS technical assistance in support 
of local conservation endeavors. I want to 
see that program strengthened, because it 
is a sound investment in the future of this 
dynamic country. 

I also ask that the following two letters 
be made a part of my statement before this 
committee. The first is a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States from the Honora- 
ble Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor, State of Min- 
nesota, urging that he consider the impact 


resulting SCS reductions. 
The second letter, directed to the President 
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again, from Mr. Alvin Payne, vice chairman 
of the State of Minnesota Water Resources 
Board, points out succinctly that conserva- 
tion is a continuing process, from which 
benefits may be expected to be realized after 
many years and for future generations. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you very 
much for this opportunity to testify in op- 
position to reductions in soil conservation 
assistance programs. 

Marcu 8, 1965. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have recently been reviewing 
the proposed cut in funds to the USDA and 
its impact on soil and water conservation in 
this State. I am dismayed at this possible 
reduction in services to the farmers of Min- 
nesota and the hardship it would impose on 
them. This State is fully exerting itself in a 
program to conserve its natural resources, 
specific laws have been enacted to cooperate 
with the Federal service to achieve a bal- 
anced program of soil and water conserva- 
tion, resource and recreational land use 
planning. The proposed budget cutback 
would seriously endanger the programs we 
have and are planning; the wonderful work 
that has already been accomplished would 
wither. I personally feel that rather than 
curtailing these funds, they should be in- 
creased in order that we will have a better 
land for the people of tomorrow. 

Very truly yours, 
Karu F. ROLVAAG, 
Governor. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
WATER RESOURCES BOARD, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 14, 1965. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your budget proposals for soil 
conservation activities, a departure from 
past practice, now being considered by the 
89th Congress, causes us to comment. 

The Minnesota Water Resources Board, in 
its experience of the past decade in estab- 
lishing State watershed districts within our 
State, has witnessed the devotion of the soil 
conservation district supervisors in carry- 
ing out their task of motivating fellow land- 
owners to apply to their land soil conserva- 
tion practices. It has further observed that 
this group of community leaders are knowl- 
edgeable of soil conservation principles, and 
more than other groups, soundly aware of 
related resource problems of their community 
and of this State. 

Soil conservation district supervisors per- 
formed their duties with the technical sup- 
port of the Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
After a quarter of a century of development, 
the need for soil and water land use care 
still remains on much of the Nation’s acres. 
The continued teamwork of a local district 
governing body and of the above-mentioned 
Federal agency is still of utmost importance 
to the public interest of the Nation’s urban 
dwellers, and to the welfare and security of 
our country. 

It appears to us that your proposals of 
shifting costs of land capital improvements 
to landowners, will have the effect of kill- 
ing the existing satisfactory method of plac- 
ing conservation practices on the land. It 
must be remembered that the benefits to the 
landowner from conservation practices ap- 
plied to the land, do not accrue immediately 
to the owner, but flow to him over the long 
run. In recognition of this situation the cur- 
rent governmental program is proper, since 
there are immediate benefits secured by the 
public, for its investment as well as a return 
over the long run. 

The board does state its opposition to your 
new approach to Soil Conservation Service 
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operational needs as well as the innovation of 
requiring landowners to pay for services. 
In our judgment an excellent existing public 
policy in this matter, which you, no doubt, 
shaped and agreed to in your early political 
life, should not be changed. 
ALVIN PAYNE, 
Vice Chairman, 


CITATION AWARDED TO JAMES R. 
YOUNG, OF ANDERSON, S. C. 


Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, on June 19, James R. Young, 
associate editor of the Daily Mail, of 
Anderson, S.C., was awarded, by the edi- 
tors of Who’s Who in the South and 
Southwest, a citation in recognition of 
his outstanding contribution in the field 
of journalism. I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the full text of the citation made 
to Mr. Young on that occasion: 


James R. Young’s own life has contained 
the elements of which news stories are 
made—for example, his pre-Pearl Harbor 
imprisonment by the Japanese for his trench- 
ant articles on military developments. He 
has remained an authority on the Far East, 
has done a syndicated column about it, 
meanwhile concerning himself with the wel- 
fare and progress of the southern region. He 
is a man of mission and purpose and a dev- 
otee of southern welfare and progress. 


In commenting on the citation, the 
news accounts added: 


He and Mr. Kimbrell, in the early 1950’s, 
inaugurated a series of Savannah Valley 
Booster meetings around Thomson and 
Clarks Hill area, and later in support of the 
Hartwell dam and the comprehensive eco- 
nomic river development. For this, Young 
later received a citation from the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry, at 
Houston, Tex. Another industrial award 
was from the Southern Optometry Associa- 
tion for his news articles on eye-saving pro- 
grams and the prevention of blindness in 
industry. 

Two years ago he was named to the Johns 
Hopkins University Committee of 100 on Na- 
tional Resources among the alumni, to evalu- 
ate financial support for the university and 
the Johns Hopkins hospital. Last year he 
published an 800-page book on textile pio- 
neers of the South, representing 10 years of 
editorial research of the industry and its 
founders. 


THE CRISIS IN OUR STATE 
CAPITALS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the most important domestic 
crisis facing the Nation today is the 
quiet, but persistent, deterioration of 
our State governments. 

Virtually every serious critic of Amer- 
ican government recognizes that State 
government is a weak link in our 
Federal System. Many States have sim- 
ply failed or refused to solve such essen- 
tially local problems as education, pol- 
lution, welfare assistance, housing and 
urban development, law enforcement, 
racial discrimination, and a host of other 
matters. As a result, Congress has been 
called upon to legislate in these areas, 
which once were the exclusive responsi- 
bility of our State and local govern- 
ments. 

The reasons why our States have 
failed to meet the needs of their citizens 
are complex. The readily identifiable 
causes are antiquated constitutions; lack 
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of executive authority; short legislative 

sessions; inadequate staff, salary, and 

working conditions for the legislature; 
and an inadequate tax base. 

But in my judgment these “causes” are 
generally symptoms of a more funda- 
mental ailment, and that is the mal- 
apportionment of most of our State leg- 
islatures. In my own State of Mary- 
land, for example, our State senate— 
one of the worst apportioned legislative 
chambers in the country—has consist- 
ently blocked constitutional reform, for 
fear that its own apportionment might 
be altered. 

The Supreme Court decisions requir- 
ing reapportionment of our State legis- 
latures are the key that can unlock the 
door to a renaissance of State gov- 
ernment. With reapportionment, the 
States can come to grips with some of the 
constitutional and procedural shackles 
which now render their legislative and 
executive branches impotent to deal with 
modern problems. 

That is the fundamental reason why 
I and many others so vigorously oppose 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, known as “the 
Dirksen amendment,“ to permit con- 
tinued malapportionment of our State 
legislatures. 

Therefore, I was gratified to see that 
one of the most distinguished members 
of the American bar, Mr. Charles S. 
Rhyne, a former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and an interna- 
tionally recognized champion of con- 
structive legal reform, has spoken out on 
the inadequacy of State governments and 
the vital role of reapportionment in the 
rejuvenation of our States. I commend 
his speech to all Senators and other cit- 
izens who are concerned with the role of 
the States in our Federal System. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rhyne’s speech to the annual confer- 
ence of the National Civil Liberties 
Clearinghouse be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DIRKSEN AMENDMENT’s PART-VOTE PLAN 
To Ric STATE ELECTIONS FOR MINORITY 
CONTROL 

(By Charles S. Rhyne) 

The most basic right of American citizen- 
ship is the right to vote. 

In a dramatic climax to days of accelerat- 
ing national protest, President Johnson has 
presented a proposal to the Congress to wipe 
out forever the denial of the right to vote 
because of the color of a voter's skin. 

Today I speak against the Dirksen con- 
stitutional amendment—a proposal also 
pending before the Congress—which would 
deny a full vote to the newly registered 
voters under the President’s proposed bill, 
and other voters as well, because of the place 
they happen to live as well as their color. 

It will be indeed ironic if the struggle for 
apparent voter equality ends up with this 
constitutional inequality guaranteed forever 
via Senator Dirksen’s amendment. 

Reapportionment of State legislatures in- 
volves the right to vote. In fact, State legis- 
latures through malapportionment have so 


diluted votes of some State residents as to 
render them almost worthless. Minority con- 
trol of State legislatures is the rule today—a 
rule the Dirksen amendment seeks to make 
permanent. State legislatures are so rigged 
that some rural voters have votes that are 
worth from 2 to 1 to 1,000 to 1 those of 
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city dwellers. Senator DRKSEN’S amend- 
ment seeks a perpetual freeze of this situa- 
tion by writing it into the U.S. Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
properly held that State legislation providing 
such malapportionment renders a vote 80 
unequal as to violate the 14th amendment's 
equality requirements. 

This is the subject I shall present to you. 

There is another part of this picture you 
should have before you. A compelling need 
exists for reform of State legislatures. 
Antiquated State legislatures are the most 
out-of-date governmental machinery in our 
Nation. The Dirksen amendment will imbed 
this decadent situation by amendment into 
the U.S. Constitution. This is what his con- 
stitutional amendment on State legislative 
apportionment proposes, 

The existing inaction and irresponsibility 
of most State legislatures is a fact which 
the Dirksen amendment could cover over for- 
ever. This fact was not created by the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s reapportionment decisions, 
Rather, it is a fact created and maintained 
by malapportioned State legislatures. 

All the screaming about States rights is 
merely a smokescreen to hide the uncon- 
trovertible fact of State legislative irrespon- 
sibility through minority control. The 
Dirksen amendment allows State legisla- 
tures to remain the headquarters for old-style 
politicians who are bent on applying horse- 
and-buggy approaches to jet-and-space age 
problems. Many State legislatures today em- 
ploy legislative processes and techniques 
which are over 100 years old. The only per- 
sons who stand to gain by the Dirksen con- 
stitutional amendment negating equality of 
voting rights in State legislatures are the 
State legislators who would be forced out of 
office and the powerful lobbyists who support 
such legislators. 

That the Dirksen amendment would render 
State legislatures impotent and shackeled 
to groups favoring State inaction on modern 
needs must be brought to the attention of 
the people and the Congress. 


STATE LEGISLATURES HAVE FAILED TO KEEP PACE 


To comprehend the Dirksen amendment 
one must first face the facts as to the evils 
of the existing situation in State legislatures. 

Conditions have drastically changed in the 
past 176 years when our Federal system was 
established. Our population has increased 
over fiftyfold. Our economy has changed 
from agriculture and handicrafts to a sys- 
tem supported by gigantic industrial enter- 
prises. Most of our governmental bodies 
have made earnest efforts to reshape their 
processes in adapting to these changed con- 
ditions. For instance, the Federal Congress 
and the executive branch of Government 
have been revitalized under reorganization 
acts. In this very session, Congress is again 
seriously considering legislative reorganiza- 
tion. All of us are familiar with the Hoover 
Commission reports and their role in up- 
dating the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Judiciary has been modernized in many 
ways such as by adoption of the Federal 
Rules of Civil and Criminal Procedure, 

On the State level, the Governor's office 
generally has been increased in staff and 
the executive departments and agencies mod- 
ernized, Similarly, some State and local 
court systems have undergone meaningful 
reforms. Specialized courts have been 
created to hear particular types of cases. 
Most citizens are familiar with these special 
courts such as the small claims courts, traffic 
courts, domestic relations courts, police 
courts, and juvenile courts. Judicial sal- 
aries have been increased, and most State 
courts have modern rules of procedure pat- 
terned after the Federal rules, 

On the other hand, our State legislatures 
hobble along employing legislative tech- 
niques formulated centuries ago. Conse- 
quently, State legislatures are incapable of 
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meeting modern needs. They have shirked 
their responsibilities in meeting the social, 
economic, and political needs of the people. 
For the past 30 years and more the people 
have bypassed State legislatures and have 
turned to Washington for solutions to one 
problem after another: housing, mass trans- 
portation, public works, health, airports, 
highways, crime prevention, education, pov- 
erty prevention and on ad infinitum. 
States today are largely administrative 
provinces of the Federal Government in 
carrying out Federal-aid programs. The 
vacuum created by State legislative inaction 
has been filled by congressional action. 


SOME REASONS FOR STATE LEGISLATIVE 
STAGNATIONS 


What are the reasons for our out-of-date, 
malfunctioning State legislatures? While 
part of the answer to this question may 
vary from State to State, some common evils 
exist in most State legislatures. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS ARE TOO SHORT 


State legislative sessions are too short to 
allow time for a proper consideration of to- 
day’s pressing needs. Thirty-one State leg- 
islatures meet for one short session of 30 to 
90 days every 2 years. The other States meet 
for slightly longer periods, but the length 
of these sessions is still inadequate when 
measured against the tasks which should be 
performed. The vast increase in the num- 
ber of special sessions proves the need for 
more regular sessions. Over two-thirds of 
the State legislatures had special sessions in 
the last legislative year. 

Congress now meets most of each year. 
This, of course, has not always been the case, 
as Congress initially was a part-time job. 
However, with accelerating needs, the day 
of treating a congressional office as part-time 
employment is gone, Likewise, the need for 
responsive State legislation has accelerated. 
Unfortunately, however, the office of State 
legislator is still regarded as an incidental 
part-time function to be performed for & 
month or so every 2 years, The facts refute 
this ancient notion. Almost continuous ses- 
sions of State legislatures are required if 
they are to meet the legislative requirements 
and opportunities of our day. 


MANDATORY ADJOURNMENT DEADLINE 


A tremendous amount of confusion is en- 
gendered by mandatory adjournment dead- 
lines—and only 10 States have no such limi- 
tation on the length of their regular ses- 
sions. While starting at a snail’s pace, the 
legislature is swamped with proposed legisla- 
tion during the last fleeting moments of the 
session. Frequently a “bill a minute” is 
passed during this time. Take Maryland as 
an illustration. Some 2,200 bills were in- 
troduced, only 200 of which were passed 
prior to 2 days before the March 30 adjourn- 
ment deadline, It is obvious that 2,200 bills 
were considered or ignored in the adjourn- 
ment rush, although the last count is not yet 
available. 

The legislative process is—and should be— 
a continuous one. State legislatures should 
face problems when the need arises and not 
in short periodic spasms every 2 years. In 
my opinion, State legislatures should have 
annual sessions of at least 6 months’ dura- 
tion—but without a fixed adjournment 
deadline—or they should meet four times a 
year for shorter periods of time. 

STATE LEGISLATORS ARE GROSSLY UNDERPAID: 
LEADERSHIP COMES FROM OUTSIDE LEGISLA- 
TIVE HALLS 
The financial sacrifice which legislators 

are called upon to make is so great that able 

men and women shun this essential public 
service. The pay of a State legislator reaches 
from a low of $100 per year (New Hampshire) 

to an average yearly salary of $2,500 in 34 

States. Some State legislators are paid less 

than their secretaries—if indeed they have 
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secretaries, which in most instances they do 
not. 

Some States pay their legislators on a per 
diem basis rather than a fixed yearly sal- 
ary. And the pay situation is not getting 
much brighter. In the past November elec- 
tions, the people of Massachusetts and Okla- 
homa defeated measures which would have 
increased the pay of their State legislators. 
One leading Maryland legislator of great 
prominence recently told me that he devotes 
so much of his time to legislative business 
that his salary figures out to about 50 cents 
an hour. 

Underpaid State legislators are the natural 
prey of powerful lobbyists with vast sums of 
money to spend as representatives of big 
business, big labor, big utilities, and other 
special interests. Legislative direction and 
leadership thus comes from outside the leg- 
islature. The fact is that in some States 
more lobbyists register to promote and de- 
feat legislation than there are legislators. 

Just recently, Senator Paul Simon, who 
has served many terms in the Illinois Legis- 
lature. stated that: 

“A few legislators go so far as to introduce 
bills that are deliberately designed to shake 
down groups which oppose them and which 
will pay to have them withdrawn. 

“These bills are called ‘fetchers,’ and once 
their sponsors develop a lucrative field, they 
guard it jealously.” 

This same State senator also commented 
that “Budget is handled by a self- 
perpetuating clique behind closed doors. 
Millions of dollars—approximately half the 
State’s total reyenue—now are frozen in 
‘earmarked’ funds guarded by special interest 
lobbies.” 

To augment their salaries some Connecti- 
cut legislators recently collected unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance—“jobless” pay 
benefits—during the regular session of the 
assembly. A bill to curb this practice, while 
openly unopposed, never even reached the 
House floor for a rolicall vote. 

In 1954 the American Bar Association un- 
dertook a national campaign to raise con- 
gressional pay from $15,000 on the basis that 
congressional service was then a full-time 
job. I served (without compensation) as 
General Counsel to the Federal Commission 
on this subject. The salary increase to 
$22,500 then made has now been further in- 
creased to $30,000. The pay of our State leg- 
Islators should likewise be increased. State 
government is big business today. Figures 
recently released indicate that the States 
spend almost as much as does the Federal 
Government, 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS REQUIRES 
OVERHAULING 


The entire State legislative process of pro- 
posing, considering, and adopting legislation 
requires effective revision and moderniza- 
tion. Never has there been in any State 
legislature an overall modernization of leg- 
islative organization and procedure. Piece- 
meal palliatives have been adopted by some 
legislatures, but such measures are too few 
and too inadequate. 


THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


The committee system in a typical State 
legislature is laughably archaic. Yet State 
legislatures rely heavily upon their commit- 
tees for so-called detailed consideration of 
bills. Most assuredly effective floor consider- 
ation of bills is not given by the legislature 
as a whole. 

It is imperative that a rational committee 
structure be established to assure that suffi- 
cient consideration is in fact accorded to 
proposed legislation and that bills are ex- 
peditiously reported out of committees for a 
vote by the legislature. As the matter now 
stands, State legislatures out-do Congress by 
their arbitrary pigeonholing of legislation. 
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State legislatures should employ effective 
steering committees to screen the mass of 
bills introduced, with an eye toward elimi- 
nating duplicate bills and assigning bills to 
appropriate committees. Many committees 
can be completely eliminated since they 
largely duplicate the work of other commit- 
tees. There are at least 18 States which have 
50 or more regular committees in both Houses 
of the legislature combined. The legislatures 
of Florida and Mississippi each have nearly 
100 committees, while the legislatures of New 
York and Pennsylvania—both of these latter 
States having more population than Florida 
and Mississippi—have only 64 and 51 com- 
mittees respectively. Likewise, some com- 
mittees in the North Carolina Legislature 
have a membership as high as 62 members, 
while New York’s maximum size for a house 
committee is only 20. These examples could 
be multiplied again and again. 

Considerable time could be saved in the 
legislative process if the committees would 
conduct hearings by subject matter rather 
than by specific bill. Of course, this is not 
possible in those States—such as Connecti- 
cut—which require mandatory public hear- 
ings for each and every bill introduced ir- 
respective of whether such bills are dupli- 
cates, 

Many State legislatures do not have mean- 
ingful cut-off times beyond which new leg- 
islation cannot be introduced. Indeed, 11 
States impose no cut-off time whatsoever. 
The result is that countless bills are intro- 
duced and passed in the final minutes of the 
legislative session. The consideration given 
these bills is almost nil. Some legislation 
is introduced and passed almost instantane- 
ously. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS ARE OF LITTLE 
ASSISTANCE 


Legislative councils or similar bodies have 
been established in 42 States. Originally 
these councils were established to function 
as permanent legislative research committees. 
They are supposed to meet in between ses- 
sions and consider and recommend alterna- 
tive solutions to proposed legislation. If 
effectively employed, such a body would in- 
deed be a genuine legislative aid. The fact 
is, however, that many of these councils have 
become either overly burdened with research 
staffs or, to the other extreme, have insuffi- 
cient staff required to get their tasks done. 
Some are manned by State legislators who 
use per diem pay from this service to eke out 
a living. And the size of these councils is 
unrealistic—from 5 members in South Caro- 
lina to 260 members in Pennsylvania. Meas- 
ured by effective work produced, most of 
these legislative councils warrant their deri- 
sive label—“little legislatures.” 


EXCESSIVELY LONG, ANCIENT AND UNWORKABLE 
CONSTITUTIONS 


Many State legislatures are hamstrung 
because they are laboring under excessively 
long, ancient and unworkable constitutions. 
Louisiana’s constitution contains over 200,000 
words, almost twice the length of the Federal 
Constitution. Over two-thirds of the States 
operate under constitutions which were 
adopted or became effective in the 18th or 
19th centuries. Lengthy constitutions with 
vague and numerous amendments (Louisi- 
ana’s constitution has been amended 439 
times) are difficult to understand even for 
lawyers—not to mention the difficulty en- 
countered by those not trained in constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

State constitutions should contain only 
fundamental provisions on the organization 
of governmental power and the rights of 
citizens. However, some State constitutions 
contain provisions completely ill-adapted to 
such a basic statement of fundamentals. 
For instance, California's constitution con- 
tains provisions relating to the taxing of 
nut-bearing trees under 4 years of age and 
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the length of rounds in prizefights. And 
Louisiana’s constitution contains a map of 
the State highways in its texts. There is no 
justification for these provisions in a State 
constitution. 

When State constitutions specifically ear- 
mark a high proportion of tax revenues, the 
legislature’s power to adapt the State's 
spending policies to pressing needs is seri- 
ously handicapped. The consequence is a de- 
mand for Federal spending for activities 
which should have been initiated and fi- 
nanced by the State. 


STATE LEGISLATORS LACK ADEQUATE STAFF AND 
OFFICE FACILITIES 


Another obstacle to the effectiveness of our 
State legislatures is the lack of adequate staff 
facilities for the lawmakers. This shows up 
in many ways, from the unavailability of 
stenographic assistance to help answer their 
mail to the absence of professionally trained 
committee staff people to research issues. 
Obviously, if the legislative branch is to 
uphold its position as a fully coordinate arm 
of State government, it must be equipped to 
give able analysis to the great mass of pro- 
posals and supporting documentation di- 
rected to it by the executive branch. Yet, 
although the bulk and complexity of issues 
coming before the legislatures has multiplied 
over the years, their staff resources remain 
meager or nonexistent. 

Physical housing of the legislators has 
an important bearing on their legislative 
efficiency as well as on their public esteem 
and stature. However, it is the marked ex- 
ception for a legislator to have a private 
office, unless he is a committee chairman or 
has some other position of leadership. Typi- 
cally, legislators either are assigned to com- 
munal offices or have no office facilities what- 
soever. Often they are reduced to looking 
at their mail and conducting their business 
from their seats in the chamber, standing 
in the corridors, or working in any other 
available space, including telephone booths. 
Clearly such working conditions provide an 
undesirable setting for studying legislation 
or for conducting discussions with constit- 
uents or colleagues. 

Legislative committees are also deprived 
of desperately needed office facilities. For 
instance, the Oregon legislature has 40 legis- 
lative committees but only 14 committee 
rooms. 

North Carolina has completed construc- 
tion of a new legislative building in Raleigh 
which will provide small private offices for 
all legislators. California, Florida, and Texas 
now provide a private office for each law- 
maker. Certainly those who write the 
States’ laws require suitable places in which 
to work; State legislation suffers from this 
lack of staff and office facilities. 


REAPPORTIONMENT—A SHOT OF ADRENALIN FOR 
INACTIVE STATE LEGISLATURES 


To protect their own selfish interests, 
malapportioned State legislatures have 
shamefully ignored the decadent conditions 
which exist. They adamantly refuse to 
change the status quo as their current 
leaders depend upon it for their power and 
all that goes with it. However, the survival 
of State legislatures as a meaningful part of 
the governmental machinery of our Nation 
depends upon defeat of the Dirksen amend- 
ment and the adoption of far-reaching re- 
forms. Such reforms must come now. 
State legislatures cannot afford to do their 
business in the same archaic way in which 
they have for the past 100 years and more. 
THE SUPREME COURT'S ONE-MAN, ONE-VOTE 

PRONOUNCEMENT 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that both houses of a State legis- 
lature must be apportioned according to 
population—“one man, one vote.” The 
Court’s pronouncements in the reapportion- 
ment cases have stimulated our State legis- 
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latures into action, not only in reapportion- 
ing their legislatures but in making at least 
some meaningful inroads in modernizing the 
entire legislative process. It is this re- 
form the Dirksen amendment seeks to pre- 
vent. 

WAVE OF REFORM 

Due to the reapportionment decisions, a 
wave of reform is reverberating nationwide. 
Since the Court’s decision in Baker v. Carr, 
in March 1962, either judicial, legislative, 
or constitutional action has been taken in 
42 of the 50 States on the reapportionment 
issue. Approximately 40 State legislatures 
are currently in session and some are giv- 
ing further consideration to legislative ap- 
portionment. 

However, this wave of reform will be 
stopped “dead in its tracks” if the Dirksen 
proposal to provide unequal votes for Ameri- 
cans is written into our Federal Consti- 
tution. The only persons who stand to profit 
by such a constitutional amendment are 
the State legislators who would be forced out 
of office. Of course, the powerful lobbyists 
who support such legislators and who are 
flooding the Congress with mail urging the 
adoption of this inequitable measure would 
also gain by engrafting the principle of voter 
inequality into our Constitution. 

Again, we must remember that the current 
“mess away from Washington“ —our State 
legislatures—was not caused by the Supreme 
Court’s reapportionment decisions. On the 
contrary, the mess“ was caused by malap- 
portioned State legislatures. However, the 
Court’s decisions did provide a way to break 
the barrier preventing reform. They paved 
the way for urgently needed remedies. 
Being more responsive to the needs of the 
people, the newly apportioned legislatures 
are beginning to clean up their own houses. 
The American people should not allow the 
forces of reaction to block State legislative 
reform; for if such reform is blocked, 
we might just as well write off our State 
legislatures as an essential element of our 
governmental system. We must remember 
that it is the State legislature which en- 
acts, or should enact, the vast body of 
criminal and civil law which most intimately 
affects persons and property. This is why 
it is so important that State legislatures 
must be attuned to the needs of the people 
and be capable of doing a good job. 
SENATOR DIRKSEN’S UNEQUAL VOTE AMENDMENT 

I wish to discuss specifically Senator 
DIRKSEN’s proposed “unequal vote“ amend- 
ment which would permit (under the appeal- 
ing disguise of majority vote) the destruction 
of the “one man, one vote” principle, I 
realize that many proposals have been intro- 
duced in this session of Congress which are 
aimed at perverting in one way or another 
the equal vote principle of the reapportion- 
ment decisions. However, since most of the 
publicity has been directed to Senator DIRK- 
SEN’s proposed amendment, I will confine my 
remarks chiefly to his proposal. Senator 
DrrKsENn’s proposed amendment reads as 
follows: 

“The right and power to determine the 
composition of the legislature of a State and 
the apportionment of the membership thereof 
shall remain in the people of that State. 
Nothing in this Constitution shall prohibit 
the people from apportioning one house of a 
bicameral legislature upon the basis of fac- 
tors other than population or in apportioning 
a unicameral legislature, if, in either case, 
such apportionment has been submitted to a 
vote of the people in accordance with law 
and with the provisions of this Constitution 
and has been approved by a majority of those 
voting on that issue.” (S.J. Res. 2, 89th 
Cong., ist sess. (1965) .) 

THE DIRKSEN AMENDMENT SUBVERTS THE 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY 

By condoning unequal voting rights for 

State legislatures, the passage of the Dirksen 
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amendment would be the first blow in the 
history of our Nation chipping away the rock 
of constitutionally protected rights and 
guarantees. The right to an equal vote is 
the bedrock of our democracy. Upon it rests 
all other rights. And implicit in the Su- 
preme Court's reapportionment decisions, 
against which the Dirksen amendment is 
aimed, is the fundamental precept of judicial 
protection of this personal constitutional 
right to an equal vote. Under the Dirksen 
amendment that judicial protection is gone 
forever. 

The great American ideal is characterized 
by the principle of equality of man. 

The Declaration of Independence boldly 
proclaims: “all men are created equal.” 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of this great 
document, stated: “For let it be agreed that 
a government is republican in proportion as 
every member composing it has his equal 
voice in the direction of its concerns,” 

Addressing himself to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, Abraham Lin- 
coln stated that: “Equality * * * is basic 
to a consideration of political and economic 
rights.” 

In keeping with America’s concept of 
human equality, the 14th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution forbids a State to deny 
any person the “equal protection of the 
laws.” : 

Today especially, equality of voting rights 
vitally concerns all citizens of the United 
States. As stated by President Johnson: 

“It is wrong to deny Americans the right 
to vote. It is wrong to deny any person full 
equality because of the color of his skin. 
The promise of America is a simple promise: 
Every person shall share in the blessings of 
this land, and they shall share on the basis 
of their merits as a person. They shall not 
be judged by their color or by their beliefs, 
or by their religion, or by where they were 
born, or the neighborhood in which they 
live.” 

That this towering ideal of equality is non- 
partisan could be proved by quotes from 
many Republicans. I choose to quote the 
greatest leader of that party Richard M. 
Nixon who said recently: “The Republican 
Party must support both legislative and other 
programs that will serve the cause of equal 
rights for all American citizens. It must not 
compromise its strong position on civil rights 
for the purpose of gaining votes in the 
Southern States.” 

Adoption of the Dirksen amendment would 
be the first constitutional provision in the 
history of our Nation empowering the States 
to give voters unequal treatment. An equal 
vote cannot now be denied by a State because 
of where a voter's home is located. Under 
the Dirksen amendment it can. An equal 
vote cannot now be denied by a State because 
of a voter's religion. Under the Dirksen 
amendment it can. An equal vote cannot 
now be denied by a State because of a voter’s 
occupation. Under the Dirksen amendment 
it can. An equal vote cannot now be denied 
by a State because of all the other undefined, 
arbitrary factors contained in the words 
“factors other than population.” Under the 
Dirksen amendment it can. And, regardless 
of what some may think, today constitutional 
rights are the same in all States. Under the 
Dirksen amendment they can vary from 
State to State depending on a majority vote 
of the people of each State. 


TYRANNY OF THE MAJORITY 


The Dirksen amendment works its evil in 
destroying the “American promise” of equal- 
ity under the guise of another American 
principle—majority rule. But up to now a 
citizen’s constitutional rights could not be 
infringed simply because a majority of the 
people choose to do so: The two-thirds vote 
by both houses of Congress and three-fourths 
vote by State legislatures or conventions 
(which are to be chosen by malapportioned 
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legislatures) hardly connotes wiping out of 
constitutional rights by a majority vote. 
Moreover, our forefathers were familiar with 
the power of a tightly organized minority to 
outvote a majority so they did not write 
Senator DirksEn’s proposal into the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Constitutional 
rights are not “rights” if they depend on the 
outcome of elections. Now a highly orga- 
nized minority composed of incumbent State 
legislators and lobbyists who live off of them 
hope to use the Dirksen amendment to fasten 
upon the unorganized majority perpetual 
minority control. Go back and read the 
Dirksen amendment. It does not allow a 
revote when the unorganized majority 
awakens to what the organized minority has 
done to it. Small wonder the rush act is on. 
It is hoped that the awakening comes late or 
never so that the current legislatures con- 
trolled by the minority can vote in the Dirk- 
sen amendment, thus assuring themselves a 
veto control over all State legislative action 
forever. The stakes are high. They always 
are when such a “fast deal” is attempted. 

A full vote should not be dependent upon 
where a man lives. History has repeatedly 
warned of the “tyranny of the majority.” 
Let us not close our eyes to history’s teach- 
ings. The Dirksen amendment contains the 
seeds of this “tyranny of the majority” by 
allowing a majority of the voters of a State 
to debase, dilute, and effectively destroy the 
most sacred right of equal franchise. 


THE GENESIS OF MALAPPORTIONED STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


The precise concept of one house based on 
population and the second house based on 
geography or other arbitrary factors was not 
found in any of the original State constitu- 
tions. The original constitutions of 36 States 
provided that representation in both houses 
would be based completely or predominantly 
on population. Congress provided in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 that: “The in- 
habitants of the said territory shall always be 
entitled to the benefits * * * of a propor- 
tionate representation of the people in the 
legislature.” 

When deviations from the equal-popula- 
tion principle came along they were clearly 
motivated by considerations of selfish ad- 
vantage to particular interest groups. With 
the shift and concentration of population 
in the urban areas, the politiclans represent- 
ing the people in sparsely populated areas 
did not want to lose their offices or the power 
and other benefits that go with them. This 
is the genesis of our malapportioned State 
legislatures. It is a false idea to assert that 
it is the tradition of America to have one 
house of a State legislature malapportioned. 
America’s tradition is equality. Ours is a 
government “of, by and for the people.” 
We should never define “equality” to mean 
“inequality.” 

By not providing for judicial review the 
Dirksen amendment allows the malappor- 
tlonment of both houses of a State legisla- 
ture; sanctions discrimination based on race, 
religion, sex, or other arbitrary criteria in 
determining the composition of State legis- 
latures; and permits the freezing of the 
status quo. 

The very first sentence of the Dirksen 
amendment provides that The right and 
power to determine the composition of the 
legislature of a State and the apportion- 
ment of the membership thereof shall re- 
main in the people of that State.“ This sen- 
tence may be construed to allow the malap- 
portionment of both houses of a State legis- 
lature, and Federal and State courts would 
be powerless to interfere. While there may 
be some question as to whether judicial re- 
view is denied under the first sentence of 
the Dirksen amendment, under the second 
sentence no judicial relief is available once 
a particular apportionment scheme has re- 
ceived the approval of a majority of the 
people of a State. 
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Thus, absent judicial review, States would 
be at liberty to sanction discrimination 
based on race, religion, sex or other arbi- 

criteria in determining the composi- 
tion of their legislatures. Moreover, State 
legislative apportionment would undoubt- 
edly revert to the pre-Baker v. Carr era 
where less than one-tenth to one-third of the 
rural voters controlled one, or in many in- 
stances, both houses of the legislature. You 
will recall that pre-Baker v. Carr was an era 
in which 27 States had not been reappor- 
tioned in 25 years; 8 States had not been re- 
apportioned in 50 years—even though their 
State constitutions required decennial reap- 
portionment. Indeed, under the Dirksen 
amendment, State legislators could have a 
“fleld day” knowing that they could appor- 
tion and determine the composition of their 
legislatures without fear of judicial review. 

Once a majority of the people in a State 
had approved an apportionment scheme 
under the Dirksen amendment, the appor- 
tionment may never be changed. Senator 
Dirksen’s amendment does not provide for 
change ever. Regardless of how effectively 
the malapportioned legislature might func- 
tion or how long a majority might be frus- 
trated, the majority would be powerless to 
alter the existing apportionment setup. 
Thus, by denying judicial review, by not 
providing for the subsequent submission of 
an approved apportionment plan to the peo- 
ple, the Dirksen amendment permits a per- 
petual freezing of the status quo. That is 
why I say the stakes are high—very high— 
for the current political bosses of State legis- 
latures and their lobbyist friends. 


MAJORITY VOTER APPROVAL OF A MALAPPOR- 
TIONMENT PLAN IS MISLEADING 


The Dirksen amendment expressly pro- 
vides for the malapportionment of one 
house of a State legislature so long as a ma- 
jority of those voting express their approval 
of the plan. I have already stated that an 
American’s basic right to an equal vote is 
not now and never should be dependent 
upon elections. However, voter approval of 
a reapportionment plan does not necessarily 
mean that the majority approves apportion- 
ment based on nonpopulation factors. To 
the contrary, the “approval” may indicate 
only that the plan offered is an improve- 
ment over the existing manner of apportion- 
ment. In other words, the Dirksen amend- 
ment does not require that the people of a 
State be given a fair choice of voting upon a 
system of representation based upon popu- 
lation or upon some other basis of represen- 
tation. It is only commonsense that the 
voters who are being discriminated against 
would approve any proposal which would 
even minutely increase their voting rights. 

How the majority may react is proved by 
the recent vote of the majority in Colorado 
for a malapportioned legislature when other 
advantages for that majority were provided 
in the same referendum. The U.S. Supreme 
Court properly ruled that a majority vote in 
one State cannot now amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Senator DimKsEN’s 
amendment would change that. 


THE DIRKSEN AMENDMENT FAILS TO PROVIDE 
STANDARDS FOR THE MALAPPORTIONED HOUSE 


Under the Dirksen amendment it is pro- 
vided that: “Nothing in this Constitution 
shall prohibit the people from apportioning 
one house of a bicameral legislature upon 
the basis of factors other than population.” 

It is readily apparent from this provision 
that standards are totally lacking in govern- 
ing the apportionment of the malappor- 
tioned house of a State legislature. Thus, 
the Dirksen amendment allows for legisla- 
tive districting based on racial or other fac- 
tors. And the courts would be powerless to 
interfere, 
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THE DIRKSEN AMENDMENT IS NOT JUSTIFIED BY 
THE SO-CALLED FEDERAL ANALOGY 

Some supporters of the Dirksen amend- 
ment seek to justify it on the ground that 
the apportionment of one house of a State 
legislature on a nonpopulation basis is anal- 
ogous to the manner of representation pro- 
vided by the Constitution for the Congress. 
Of course, this “justification” has always 
been the rural politician's first line of de- 
fense in opposing any change in the status 
quo. The fact is, however, that the so- 
called Federal analogy is misleading and false. 

The underlying rationale upon which rep- 
resentation in the U.S. Congress is based 
is that the United States is a federation 
of independent sovereignties. The pres- 
ently existing manner of representation pro- 
vided for under the Federal principle was de- 
manded by certain of these independent 
sovereignties before they would agree to re- 
linquish a portion of their sovereignty to 
establish a central government. 

On the other hand, a State is not truly a 
federation of counties and political subdi- 
visions in the sense that the latter preceded 
the former. To the contrary, the State is the 
creator and the local government units are 
the created. Moreover, representation in 
some State legislatures is based upon an ar- 
tificial division of the State into senate or 
house districts. Certainly these districts 
have no independent significance and are 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, sov- 
ereign or quasi-sovereign entities. To speak 
of federalism within a State is to reduce a 
great principle to an absurdity. 

The equality required by the 14th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution is equality of 
people—not geography. Reliance on a so- 
called Federal analogy is simply an after-the- 
fact rationalization offered in defense of the 
indefensible, grossly malapportioned State 
legislatures. 

CONCLUSION 


The Dirksen amendment to provide voter 
inequality and minority control of State 
legislatures should not be adopted. It de- 
nies the most basic right of citizenship— 
the right of every American to a full or 
equal vote. It also indirectly spells the 
death knell to real responsible action ever 
by State legislatures on modern needs by in- 
serting a minority veto over all legislative 
action into our Federal Constitution. 

The next chapter in the struggle for vot- 
ing rights in our Nation, after adoption of 
President Johnson’s voting rights bill, should 
not be such a backward step. How ironic 
that those who will be led to believe they are 
getting the vote by virtue of that bill will 
awaken one day and find out how badly they 
have been deceived if the Dirksen amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Equality of man is the great ideal upon 
which our Nation was founded. It is also 
the towering ideal on which our leadership 
of the free world depends. 

We must not allow the issue here to be 
so beclouded by politicians and politics as 
to mislead the unorganized majority into en- 
slaving themselves to well organized self- 
interest minority control forever. We deplore 
such tightly organized minority control in 
other nations. Yet it could happen in our 
Nation for many who say they are for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s voting rights bill say they 
are also for the Dirksen amendment. In fact, 
they may be linked as a package either 
openly or secretly by supporters of the Dirk- 
sen amendment. But, in reality, the two 
are totally at war in fact and principle. In 
all good conscience I urge that in the words 
of President Johnson, “It is wrong to deny 
any person full equality because of the color 
of his skin” and “It is wrong to deny any 
American full equality for any reason.” De- 
nial of equality denies all that America 
stands for. Again quoting President John- 
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son: “Every American citizen must have an 
equal right to vote. There is no reason which 
can excuse the denial of that right. There 
is no duty which weighs more heavily on us 
than the duty we have to insure that right.” 

The Dirksen amendment is contrary to 
what President Johnson here states. Every 
American should have not only an equal right 
to vote but also an equal vote. 

I urge you to do all you can to insure the 
defeat of the Dirksen amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6675) to provide a hospital in- 
surance program for the aged under the 
Social Security Act with a supplementary 
health benefits program and an ex- 
panded program of medical assistance, 
to increase benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, to improve the Federal-State public 
assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ordinarily the procedure would be 
to consider the remaining committee 
amendment. However, Senators who 
wish to oppose the committee amend- 
ment desire more time in which to pre- 
pare their case and discuss their posi- 
tion. That being the case, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remaining com- 
mittee amendment be passed over at this 
time, so that other amendments may be 
offered and considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? None is heard, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 171, following the language on 
line 12, it is proposed to insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“(23) provide that any individual entitled 
to medical assistance may obtain such medi- 
cal assistance from any institution, agency, 
or person qualified to perform the service or 
services required who undertakes to provide 
him such services.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment is consistent 
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with the policy that has been enunciated 
in the proposed legislation; that is, that 
the patient under medical care programs 
should be afforded freedom of choice in 
obtaining health services from any quali- 
fied institution, agency, or person. This 
policy is set forth in section 1802 for both 
the basic hospital insurance and the vol- 
untary supplementary programs. I be- 
lieve it only fitting and proper that a sim- 
ilar declaration be placed in title XIX— 
the third layer of the cake—the new med- 
ical assistance program for the needy and 
the medically needy. 

I believe that the people who must rely 
on this program because of insufficient 
income and resources are entitled to the 
same prerogatives as those who come un- 
der the other two health insurance pro- 
grams provided in the bill. The choice 
of one’s own doctor and other provider 
of health services is a right which should 
be enjoyed by all Americans. 

I understand that the Senator in 
charge of the bill is willing to take the 
amendment to conference to see if a solu- 
tion cannot be reached. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the consideration of the meas- 
ure in committee, the Senator from 
Delaware was most helpful in urging, 
even though he opposed certain parts of 
the bill and, as I recall, voted against 
the bill itself, that we should undertake 
to proceed expeditiously with the con- 
sideration of the bill. It was under- 
stood in committee that in the event 
some matter we might have overlooked 
should subsequently come to light, it 
would be considered and that we would 
confer and see if we could agree on it 
and offer it on the floor of the Senate. 

The amendment the Senator from 
Delaware has offered was agreed to by 
the Senate in a previous Congress when 
offered by the former Senator 
from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY. The 
amendment was taken to conference, but 
the House would not accept it. I know 
that the Senator from Delaware real- 
izes what the problem will be in confer- 
ence. He has indicated that in the 
event the House is adamant and will not 
accept the amendment, we might have 
to yield on it after it had been con- 
sidered and an effort had been made to 
persuade the House to accept it. With 
that understanding and on that basis, I 
am happy to accept the amendment, and 
shall urge the House to consider and 
accept it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I again 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 160, 
line 13, before the semicolon, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “or provide 
for distribution of funds from Federal or 
State sources, for carrying out the State 
plan, on an equalization or other basis 
which in the judgment of the Secretary 
will assure that the lack of adequate 
funds from local sources will not result in 
lowering the amount, duration, scope, or 
quality of care and services available un- 
der the plan.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to deal with 
the Kerr-Mills matching problem in 
States where both counties and the State 
government supply the non-Federal 
funds. 

In New York State, and in other States, 
that is the situation. The bill as pres- 
ently worded, however, would oblige the 
States alone to supply this matching 
money after 1970. My amendment has 
been worked out, insofar as its technical 
detail is concerned, with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
amendment would allow—subject to the 
appropriate discretion of the Secretary— 
a State to share this burden with local 
governments so long as the program was 
not jeopardized. The amendment affords 
an opportunity to the local government 
to participate and vests discretion in the 
Secretary. 

Therefore, if the counties are able to 
contribute and the Secretary is satisfied, 
that they will contribute the State ought 
to be in a position to make that arrange- 
ment. 

I have submitted the amendment to 
the distinguished Senator in charge of 
the bill, the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I hope very much that he feels 
justified in accepting the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment raises a problem 
that exists in New York State and other 
States. I do not believe that the situa- 
tion exists in Louisiana or in a majority 
of the States. However, the department 
has examined the amendment and finds 
merit to it. I believe that the amend- 
ment should be considered in conference. 
I am willing to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold that re- 
quest? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill has been before the Sen- 
ate since July 1. In certain respects 
there is an urgency involved, because this 
is the same measure that died in con- 
ference last year between the Senate and 
the House. It involves many persons 
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who have children in school, and many 
other persons, for whom increases are 
provided retroactively, because Congress 
has been slow to act in this matter. It 
should have acted before now. 

The committee has acted expeditious- 
ly in the matter of bringing the bill to the 
floor. It did so as rapidly as it could: 
We are ready to legislate. We have been 
ready since July 1. I urge Senators who 
have amendments to offer to come on 
the floor and offer them, so the Senate 
may act. 

I am on notice that unanimous con- 
sent requests to limit time will not be 
granted even as to amendments offered 
by individual Senators, which seems to 
me to be ridiculous, because if a Senator 
offers an amendment, he has complete 
control of it. He can withdraw it if he so 
desires, or debate it and bring it to a vote. 
So I hope Senators who have amend- 
ments to offer will do so. 

We are willing to consider and agree 
to certain amendments. If we agree to 
them, we will take them. If we cannot 
agree, we will fight them. At any rate, 
Senators should be present. 

I am hopeful that Senators who have 
amendments to be considered wiil offer 
them and let them be considered, and not 
ask the Senate to take a great deal of time 
next week doing things it should be doing 
now. It may make the difference be- 
tween adjourning in August or in No- 
vember. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the present mo- 
ment when we are considering amend- 
ments, there are only five Senators in the 
Chamber. Without considering the 
question of whether we are facing a sit- 
down strike or not, one way to proceed is 
to have a third reading of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that that would be objected to. 
There will be quorum calls and speeches. 
The bill will not be passed today. But 
there are Senators right now working on 
amendments which they believe have 
merit. 

I hope Senators who have amend- 
ments to offer will bring them in today. 
I hope they will not ask us to wait 2 or 3 
days, and that they will not object to 
unanimous-consent agreements even 
when they control the amendments. I 
hope they will permit us to do our busi- 
ness and to get through with this session, 
and enable us to get home and see our 
constituents and get to see our families, 
rather than keep the Senate here until 
December. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will request the 
Chair to make a ruling that, if there are 
no further amendments to be offered, the 
Senate proceed to the third reading of 
the bill. 4 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That will 
not happen, because there will be objec- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us see if there is 
objection and where the objection comes 
from. ö 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senate proceed to the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 


AMENDEMENT NO. 307 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment No. 
307. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 349, 
between lines 12 and 13, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


REDUCED OLD-AGE BENEFITS, WIFE’S BENEFITS, 
HUSBAND'S BENEFITS, WIDOWER’S BENEFITS, 
PARENT'S BENEFITS AT AGE 60 
Sec. 342. (a)(1) Paragraph (1)(B) of sec- 

tion 202(f) of the Social Security Act is 

amended by striking out “62” and inserting 

in lieu thereof “60”. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section (as 
amended by section 333 (b) (2) of this Act) is 
amended by inserting “and in subsection 
(q) ” after “(5) * 

(3) Paragraph (5) of such section (as 
amended by section 333 (b) (1) of this Act) 
is amended by striking out “62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "60”. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1)(A) of section 202 
(h) of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out 62“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “60”. 

(2) Paragraph (2)(A) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and in subsection 
(d)) after “(C)”. 

(3) Paragraph (2)(B) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and in subsection 
(d)“ after “(C)”. 

(c) The heading of section 202(q) of such 
Act (as amended by section 304(b) of this 
Act) is amended to read as follows: “REDUC- 
TION OF OLD-AGE, DISABILITY, WIFE'S, HUS- 
BAND’s, Wipow’s, WIDOWER’S, OR PARENT'S IN- 
SURANCE BENEFIT AMOUNTS”. 

(d)(1) Paragraph (1) of section 202(q) of 
the Social Security Act (as amended by sec- 
tion 307(b)(1) of this Act) is amended by 
striking out “or widow's” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “, widow's, 
widower's, or parent's“. 

(2) (A) Paragraph (3) of such section 
202 (q) (as amended by sections 304 and 307 
of this Act) is amended by striking out “or 
widow's” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof, widow’s, widower’s, or 
parent's”. 

(B) Such paragraph is further amended 
by striking out “a widow’s” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
widow’s, widower’s, or parent's“. 

(C) Such paragraph is further amended 
by striking out such widow's“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
widow’s, widower's, or parent's“. 

(D) Such paragraph is further amended 
by striking out she“ each place it appears 
and inserting in Meu thereof he“. 

(E) Such paragraph is further amended 
by striking out “the age of 62” in subpara- 
graphs (F) and (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the age of 60”. 

(3) Paragraph (6) of such section 202(q) 
(as amended by sections 304 and 307 of this 
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Act) is amended by striking out “or widow’s” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “widow's, wid- 
ower’s, or parent's“. 

(4)(A) Paragraph (7) of such section 
202(q) (as amended by sections 304 and 307 
of this Act) is amended by striking out “or 
widow's” and inserting in lieu thereof “wid- 
ow’s, widower’s, or parent's”. 

(B) Clause (E) of such paragraph (7) is 
amended by striking out “widow's” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “widow's, widower’s, 
or parents’s”; by striking out “she” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“he”; and by striking out her“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof his“. 

(5) Paragraph (9) of such section (as 
amended by section 307(b)(8)) is amended 
by striking out “a widow’s” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “a widow's, widower’s, or 
parent's“. 

(e) (1) Clause (A) of the first sentence of 
section 215(b)(3) of the Social Security Act 
(as amended by section 302(a)(2) of this 
Act) is amended to read as follows: 

“(A) in the case of a woman who has died, 
the year in which she died or, if it occurred 
earlier but after 1960, the year in which she 
attained age 62,”. 

(2) Such first sentence is further amended 
by redesignating clauses (B) and (C) as 
clauses (C) and (D), respectively, and by 
inserting after clause (A) the following new 
clause: 

“(B) in the case of a woman who has not 
died, the year occurring after 1960 in which 
she attained (or would attain) age 62,”. 

(f) Paragraph (2) of section 202 (a) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “age 62” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“age 60”. 

(g) Subparagraphs (B), (H), and (J) of 
paragraph (1) of section 202(b) of such 
Act (as amended by section 308(a) of this 
Act) are each amended by striking out “age 
62” and inserting in lieu thereof “age 60”. 

(h)(1) Paragraph (1)(B) of section 202 
(c) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “age 62” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “age 60”. 

(2) Paragraph (2)(A) of such section is 
amended by striking out “age 62” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “age 60”. 

(i) Paragraph (3) (A) of section 202(q) 
of such Act (as amended by sections 304 and 
307 of this Act) is amended by striking out 
“age 62 (in the case of a wife's or husband's 
insurance benefit) or age 60 (in the case of 
a widow's, widower’s, or parent’s benefit)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “age 60“. 

(j)(1) (A) The heading of subsection (r) 
of section 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “or Husband's” end 
inserting in lieu thereof “, Husband’s, 
Widow’s, Widower’s, or Parents”. 

(B) Such subsection is amended by strik- 
ing out “or husband’s” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “, hus- 
band’s, widow's, widower's, or Parent's“. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 202(q) of 
such Act (as amended by sections 304 and 
807 of this Act) is further amended by strik- 
ing out subparagraph (E) and redesignat- 
ing subparagraphs (F) and (G) as sub- 
paragraphs (E) and (F), respectively. 

(k) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to monthly in- 
surance benefits under section 202 of the 
Social Security Act for and after the second 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted, but only on the basis of 
applications filed in or after the month in 
which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it now seems clear that measures to 
ease the plight of our older citizens have 
unquestionably been given more time and 
attention by this Congress than by any 
other Congress since the passage of the 
Social Security Act three decades ago. 
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The legislation now before us has already 
been recognized as perhaps the greatest 
and most far-reaching piece of social 
legislation ever enacted by any Congress. 
We have before us the critical issues of 
medical care for the aged, of an appro- 
priate increase in benefits across the 
board, and of the establishment of three 
new medical care programs for the Amer- 
ican people: the basic hospital insur- 
ance plan; the voluntary supplementary 
medical services plan; and the greatly 
expanded Kerr-Mills medical care plan 
which unifies, combines, and extends ex- 
isting medical care programs for our 
needy and near needy. 

I am deeply concerned about all of 
these problems. Today, however, I shall 
confine my discussion to one which has, 
I am afraid, been largely overlooked— 
the problem of what to do about, and 
for, those older people who because of 
their years are unable to work, yet un- 
able to retire because they have not 
reached the age specified by the Social 
Security Act. It is true that the bill 
would provide actuarially reduced bene- 
fits for widows at age 60. But by adding 
legislation to reduce the social security 
retirement age from 65 to 60 with actu- 
arially reduced benefits available at the 
earliest age for all eligible people, Con- 
gress could do much to solve this prob- 
lem, and round out the great bill now 
before us to face up to an important 
economic and human reality of our 
times. 

Despite the fact that many Americans 
are living longer, they are not necessarily 
working longer. Many have physical 
disabilities which prevent them from 
participating in our fast-moving indus- 
trial process. Many more, although 
willing and able to work, find themselves 
the victims of discriminatory employ- 
ment practices and technological 
changes which favor the young—as they 
should. The net result is that many 
older men and women are forced into 
retirement years before they are able to 
collect their retirement benefits. 

I do not believe that everyone will 
suddenly decide to retire at age 60 if 
Congress makes it possible for them to 
draw reduced retirement benefits at that 
age. 

There are statistics to support my 
views. The National Committee on 
Aging, which made a study not long ago 
of a small number of companies with 
mandatory retirement, reported that 
about 40 percent of the male employees 
aged 64 expressed a preference to con- 
tinue working at their regular jobs after 
age 65. Needless to say, I also believe that 
the low average retirement benefit of 
around $80 a month is scarcely an incen- 
tive for voluntary retirement. The 
actuarial reduction at age 60 would fur- 
ther reduce this amount. 

The basic object of reducing the re- 
tirement age to 60 is to free the worker 
at that age so that he may make an 
independent decision, based on his own 
situation, as to whether he can, with 
dignity, continue to work. For it is high 
time that we faced up to the reality that 
a great many people are forced off the 
job as they approach age 60 because of 
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the kind of work they must perform. 
As they grow older, they often find them- 
selves exposed to working conditions of 
heat, intensity, pace, load, risk, and re- 
sponsibility which are beyond their phys- 
ical ability. No matter how anxious 
such a man or woman may be to stay 
on the job, neither he nor his employer, 
can overlook the fact that his ability to 
perform this particular kind of work is 
not what it was. Many people, partic- 
ularly those who have worked all of their 
life at hard physical labor, suffer injury 
and chronic ill health during their later 
working life. They are in the twilight 
zone—being unable to qualify under the 
strictly administered definition of per- 
manent and total disability, but so 
handicapped that they are unable to find 
a job which provides them with a rea- 
sonable standard of living. Their plight 
is particularly distressing inasmuch as 
they have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits and must 
look forward to many years of privation 
before they reach the present retirement 
age. 

Once a worker loses the job he has held 
all of his life, his chances of obtaining 
another less strenuous job paying a de- 
cent wage, are remote. This situation 
becomes much more acute in times, such 
as these, when unemployment is rising. 
Employer prejudice, which is strong 
against hiring people who have barely 
passed 40, increases markedly with each 
additional birthday. 

But this story cannot be told by sta- 
tistics alone. Even more significantly, it 
is the story of the machine tool operator 
who, at 60, is laid off because his plant 
has been retooled in this age of auto- 
mation. It is the story of the faithful 
telephone operator who has worked for 
just one firm all her life and, for the 
first time in 25 years, finds herself look- 
ing for a job. It is the story of the house- 
wife, widowed at age 60 by the untimely 
death of her husband, who has never 
had any experience in the job market, 
and now must seek some means to sup- 
port herself until she reaches the present 
eligibility age of 62. 

I believe that our startling gains in 
productivity in this century have made 
it inevitable that the shorter average 
work life—which has been steadily de- 
clining during each decade—is here to 
stay. This revolution in productive ca- 
pacity also means that the opportunity 
to retire at age 60 will not, as has some- 
times been suggested, result in a reduc- 
tion of our power to make the goods 
necessary for a prosperous economy and 
an effective national defense. 

In this age of increasing mechaniza- 
tion and automation, we must always re- 
member that job opportunities are being 
continually shifted and, in many cases, 
limited. The heaviest sufferers in such 
realinements will inevitably be the older 
worker who has lost some of his flexibil- 
ity to cope with the changing industrial 
scene. It is a blow to a man nearing his 
sixties to have his job eliminated or 
changed to such an extent that the skills 
he has built up during a long working 
life are no longer needed. I am heartily 
in favor of the efforts to retrain and re- 
employ these men and women, because I 
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am fully convinced that most of them 
would rather stay on the job than retire. 
But I am also convinced that this is not 
the answer for many of these tragic cases 
and that a more realistic social security 
retirement age must go hand in hand 
with efforts at reemployment if a real so- 
lution is to be found to this perplexing 
problem, and if job opportunities are to 
be made available to younger workers 
who need them badly. 

Anyone who honesily looks at the pres- 
ent situation will, I believe, recognize that 
there are a number of factors which are 
acting inexorably to lower the retirement 
age—whether we like it or not. First of 
all, as I have pointed out, the best evi- 
dence shows that many men and women 
between the age of 60 and 65 are simply 
unable to work. Secondly, it is also quite 
clear that workers in this age group who 
are able to work experience extreme diffi- 
culty in finding suitable employment. 
And finally, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that our new productivity is 
shortening the length of our working life 
just as certainly as it has shortened the 
length of the working week. 

The amendment I am now proposing 
is a very modest effort to recognize, in 
our social security law, the particular 
problems which are facing workers in 
the “twilight zone” between the ages of 
60 and 65. The actuarial reductions it 
contains grow out of cost considerations. 
Because of cost considerations, however, 
the amendment provides for actuarial 
reductions so that a worker who, at age 
62, now gets 80 percent of the full benefit 
to which he would be entitled at age 65, 
would get 6623 percent of the full 
amount if he voluntarily retires at age 
60. Similarly, a wife or dependent hus- 
band, now entitled to 75 percent of the 
full benefit at age 62 would get 5844 per- 
cent of that amount at age 60. A widow, 
widower or parent, now entitled to a full 
benefit at age 62, would get 8624 percent 
of this full amount at age 60. These are 
not amounts, as I have said, which would 
encourage early retirement, but they 
would provide much-needed help in a 
time of great need. According to esti- 
mates furnished to me, and assuming an 
effective date of November 1, 1965, some 
3% million persons not presently eligible 
would be entitled to benefits under my 
amendment, and it is estimated that 
about 900,000 persons would apply by the 
end of 1966. As to the cost, there would 
initially be an outgo effect of about $500 
million more annually than under the 
bill, but this would be counterbalanced 
in later years. 

I am convinced that legislation which 
reduces the social security retirement 
age to 60 is consistent with the economic 
realities of our times. Therefore, I urge 
the support of members of the commit- 
tee for my amendment, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a similar amendment was agreed 
to some years ago by the Senate. We 
went to conference with the House and 
fought hard for the position—at least I 
know that I fought hard for the position 
taken by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I regret to say that we were not 
successful at that time. In that same 
conference we had a measure sponsored 
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by me which would have provided that 
people with mental illness would have 
done better. We lost both those amend- 
ments in conference. I believe that was 
the occasion when I kept the Senate in 
session almost the whole of 1 weekend 
in protest over the fact that the Senate 
committee had yielded. I felt that the 
conferees had yielded too easily. 

I told the Senator that if he would 
offer his amendment in committee, I 
would support it. However, the Senator 
was busy on the floor as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee at that 
time, discharging his responsibilities, 
and he was not able to present his 
amendment to the committee. 

The Senate has agreed to this type of 
amendment before. I feel confident that 
the Senate would wish to have the 
amendment considered. I would be 
happy to support the amendment. I have 
discussed the amendment with members 
of the committee who feel the same way 
about it, and I would hope the House 
would agree to it. I hope the Senator 
will understand that, although we are 
undertaking the same type of struggle 
as we did before, I cannot guarantee him 
that we can persuade the House con- 
ferres to agree to the amendment, but I 
will see to it that it will be seriously con- 
sidered. I shall urge that the House 
conferees take a good look at it, and we 
hope to have it agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
for this assurance. I believe that in the 
instance to which he has referred, there 
were some difficulties which are not in- 
volved in the present situation. I have 
today talked with Mr. Robert Myers, the 
Chief Actuary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He has 
indicated that there is ample money in 
the fund, and that although there would 
be an increased amount of disbursements 
in the early years of operation, there 
would not be any long-range cost impact 
involved over the years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The pending 
amendment has particular merit with 
regard to persons so unfortunate as to 
be displaced by automation or through 
loss of their jobs as they reach the age 
of 60. Such persons have great difficulty 
in obtaining other jobs, and when their 
unemployment insurance money is all 
gone they have no income. If they were 
65 years old, they would be able to retire, 
but because they are not 65 yet, they can- 
not retire. Such people are therefore in 
a most unfortunate and penurious sit- 
uation. The amendment the Senator 
from West Virginia is offering seeks to 
enable those persons to collect what 
would be due them, but to collect a 
smaller amount because, presumably, 
they would be collecting it over a longer 
period of time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The able 
Senator is correct. My amendment as 
drawn would provide for actuarial re- 
ductions which, as I have already indi- 
cated, would not encourage persons to 
retire at an earlier age if they were able 
to find employmer,. But there are those 
people, who have not reached the age of 
65 or even 62, who are out of work or 
who may be disabled physically to such 
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an extent that they cannot find employ- 
ment, but not to the extent that they can 
qualify for disability benefits under the 
social security law. My amendment 
would provide a choice for them, and en- 
able them to have some income if they 
choose to retire at 60 rather than wait 
until 62 or 65. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the State 
of Louisiana, our welfare department 
has almost stultified itself in trying to 
make a determination that such persons 
are disabled, so that they can be provided 
with public assistance. It would be a 
far better solution to allow them, as a 
matter of right, to start drawing retire- 
ment payments at the age of 62. In my 
State—I do not know about other 
States—their income would increase 
when they reached the age of 65, because 
at that date the Public Assistance Act 
would enable the public assistance pro- 
gram to supplement what they receive. 
They would be receiving about the same 
as they would have received had they 
had a larger income. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The recipient will have 
a choice of waiting and drawing higher 
benefits over a shorter period of time, or 
he can elect to retire earlier and draw 
decreased benefits over a greater period 
of time. In either event, the impact on 
the fund would be the same in the long 
run. There would be no additional cost 
to the fund over the years. Moreover, 
my amendment would not require any 
additional tax on either the employer or 
the employee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator indicates, with respect to many such 
persons, they will be able to supplement 
their social security income when they 
reach the age of 65. But they need 
something to hold hide and hair together 
until they reach that age. 

I believe that the Senator from West 
Virginia has a meritorious amendment. 
I voted for a similar amendment when it 
was previously before the Senate. I was 
disappointed when the House conferees 
refused to accept it. The Senator will 
recall that I obtained permission for him 
to go before the conference committee 
and explain his position, at which time 
he made a magnificent and at the same 
time touching statement on behalf of 
the people concerned. 

I am happy that the Senator is offer- 
ing this amendment, and I shall be 
pleased to accept it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator for his kind consideration 
and acceptance of my amendment, and 
I also express my appreciation to the 
members of his committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to show that I support the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
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ceived and printed; and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
not said anything about the bill as yet 
in the way of a considered presentation, 
which I believe would be very unhappy 
and unwise, considering the fact that 
I am so deeply involved in what is being 
done here. It represents the fruition 
of many years of work so far as I am 
concerned, in association with others. 
We should not be distracted at this final 
hour, in this momentous and historic bill 
now before the Senate, by the fact that 
there are imperfections, and amend- 
ments of a specialized character which 
need to be considered. 

The measure for health care for the 
aged is probably as historic a piece of 
domestic legislation as will be passed in 
Congress for many decades to come. It 
represents a great struggle between vari- 
ous points of view. It has arranged the 
trade unions against the doctors. It has 
involved a vast struggle between liberal 
and conservative philosophies. It has 
also involved the problem of whether to 
expand the social security system to in- 
clude a system by which services rather 
than money would be provided. 

It represents a great advance in tak- 
ing cognizance of the extension of the 
life span of all Americans. 

It is also the second historic measure 
which, to my mind, forecasts the way in 
which the world is going to go, because 
this measure includes not only a basic 
hospital insurance plan which will be 
operated by the Government under so- 
cial security financing, but also includes 
a supplementary voluntary insurance 
plan giving fairly full health coverage on 
the basis of a payment by the beneficiary 
and a payment by the Government, with 
medical care to be provided largely by 
private enterprise. 

This concept is a voluntary supple- 
mentary insurance plan which I had the 
honor to offer first in 1949, when the bill 
was introduced in the other body, of 
which the supporters were essentially the 
members of my own party, including 
such distinguished Republicans as Chris- 
tian Herter and THRUSTON MORTON, as 
well as the former Vice President of the 
United States and candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket, Richard 
Nixon. 

The developments since that time 
went through the hotly contested 1960 
postconvention session of the Senate 
when our tragically departed and highly 
revered President, John F. Kennedy, was 
here as a Senator, and almost as his final 
act in the Senate fought to put through 
a bill which contained half of what is 
contained in the pending bill, namely, es- 
sentially the hospital care plan with so- 
cial security financing. In my judgment, 
he failed, because of the failure to in- 
clude a complete health care program, 
which required the addition of the sec- 
ond half, the voluntary supplementary 
insurance plan. 

Then, a year later, joined by a number 
of colleagues in the Senate, I had the 
honor, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] has said, of carrying the flag, 
but without success in the Senate, and 
that whole program failed. It was de- 
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ferred for almost 5 years, until now, when 
we have formally accepted the entire 
program, instead of only a part of it. 

In the course of that period the Senate 
had two occasions to consider this sub- 
ject of supplementary insurance for 
health care. On one occasion it turned 
it down. On another occasion it 
adopted it. Unfortunately, the measure, 
although it was passed in the Senate, 
based upon the sponsorship of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and myself, did not get anywhere in the 
House. 

Today, we look back on this monu- 
mental struggle, really fought on two 
fronts, one for the concept of expanding 
the social security system to encompass 
health care for the aging, and the other 
for adding to the Government plan, a so- 
called supplementary plan, which would 
give really complete health coverage. 
Both struggles have taken all these years 
to be fought. 

It is a great tribute to the American 
system that, after this monumental 
effort, so deeply involving the passions 
and ideas of individuals, we should be 
back here with a bill which has remark- 
able areas of agreement and shows every 
indication of sweeping through the Sen- 
ate with not too much opposition. I am 
sure there will be a number of votes 
against it, but on the whole it is taken 
for granted that this is the year in which 
medical care for the aging will become a 
reality. 

It represents a high tribute to what 
we call the free market in ideas. 

I have personally had a number of 
debates with some of the most distin- 
guished opponents of this proposal, in- 
cluding Dr. Annis, former president of 
the AMA, and probably the most dis- 
tinguished opponent of this proposal in 
the medical profession, and still a very 
potent force in this field, even though he 
has ceased to be president of that or- 
ganization. 

In the process of debate, and the effort 
to add to the Government plan the vol- 
untary supplementary plan, answers to 
the arguments which were made against 
the plan, including the catchwords so- 
cialized medicine,” which became, first, 
a slogan, and then an obsolescent term, 
almost in the same class with isolation- 
ism, in disfavor with the American peo- 
ple—all these arguments and debates 
were endured, answered, discussed, re- 
fined, and considered. The bill before us 
now represents as close as American 
Government can get to a consensus, ar- 
rived at after full debate and discussion. 
It bears, in every one of its parts, the 
marks of improvement which have re- 
sulted from full and free debate. 

For example, the bills which I intro- 
duced time and time again, contained no 
deductible provision as an item for the 
patient to pay, even during the early 
days of his hospitalization, under the 
Government hospitalization plan. A de- 
ductible provision is now contained in 
almost every section of the pending bill, 
including posthospital care and outside 
diagnostic services. The consensus of 
opinion, though I did not previously 
share it, obviously is that a deductible 
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is a sound principle which will prevent 
the overuse of facilities when it is not 
necessary to use them. It will also assist 
in keeping the patient ambulatory, 
which, based upon many seminars and 
other discussions which I have person- 
ally conducted, is the best way in which 
to deal with the health problems of the 


aged. 

It is felt, after all these refinements, 
that the use of a deductible, requiring 
the patient to pay something as his own 
contribution, is essential and sound. 

That provision is incorporated in the 
bill, both in the governmental part and 
in the voluntary supplementary section, 
which relates to the action of the bene- 
ficiary himself, joined by the Govern- 
ment. 

There is another aspect of the sub- 
ject which is quite important. It was 
recognized from the very beginning that 
to give the governmental aspect of the 
plan vitality, it was necessary somehow 
or other to raise money through adequate 
social security taxes. 

There was a great deal of argument 
about the figure of 10 percent as being 
the roof on social security taxes for both 
employer and employee. That was al- 
most a sacred cow. It was not to be 
even considered that that ceiling of 10 
percent could be broken. 

It is very clear, again, after this free 
and extensive debate throughout the 
country, that that ceiling need not be 
broken if the taxable earnings base is 
made realistic. 

Therefore, the $6,600 base represents 
again what we have learned in the course 
of free debate and discussion. 

I am pleased also that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] won his 
fight with respect to the services ren- 
dered by radiologists and other special- 
ists being included in the hospital part 
of the bill. It was a strange anomaly, in- 
deed, that it should have been excluded 
in the first place. It is almost as strange 
as the anomaly of characterizing, for 
purposes of social security, waiters and 
waitresses as people who are in business 
for themselves. I hope the Senate will 
correct that situation. 

The Senator from Illinois again profit- 
ing from open discussion and free debate, 
won his fight in which so many of us 
supported him and has included the 
proper provision in the pending bill, to 
the effect that these services represent 
a part of the hospital costs, I hope very 
much that the fortitude displayed in 
committee will be displayed in confer- 
ence, and that this provision will re- 
main in the bill. 

Again, a tribute to the process of free 
debate and discussion is that part of the 
health care program of the bill which 
is contained in the voluntary supple- 
mentary insurance plan. Here again 
the battle was fought. The Senate last 
year took a position very strongly in fa- 
vor of including this supplementary pro- 
vision. It really rounds out the program, 
as a mere reading of the services to be 
rendered indicates. 

The fundamental concept involved in 
the supplementary plan is that it takes 
care of many of the health needs of the 
aged, without all the inducements to use 
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hospital facilities when it might not be 
essential that they be used, following 
the basic principles of geriatrics to keep 
the older person on his feet. 

By including the voluntary supplemen- 
tary insurance plan, first and foremost, 
physicians’ services will be made avail- 
able to the individual. It is true that it 
will be on an annual deductible $50 basis, 
with only 80 percent of the patient’s bill 
covered. As I said before, that is a trib- 
ute to fair debate, which apparently has 
led to the conclusion that deductibles are 
essential in this field and that it is wise 
to retain them. 

By making available physicians’ serv- 
ices, a very much larger proportion of 
the health care needs of the aged will be 
covered—probably something in the area 
of 60 percent or better. That begins to 
look much more like a health care plan 
for our aging citizens. I have little 
doubt that the overwhelming majority 
of our older people will take this supple- 
mentary coverage. It will be the cheap- 
est and best form which will possibly be 
available to them. It still will not deal 
with those who are chronically ill and 
need continuous care, but it is still a very, 
very long way in the direction of a full 
health care program. 

The estimates, based upon income fig- 
ures, are that somewhere between 85 and 
95 percent of our older people will take 
this care. About 90 percent of the people 
can afford to take that supplementary 
care. It must be borne in mind that it 
will not even be a financial strain, be- 
cause we shall be increasing social se- 
curity by $4 a month minimum, and the 
costs of the voluntary coverage for the 
individual will be $3 a month. So it 
seems to be a very logical carrying out of 
our intention that supplementary cover- 
age should generally be practically uni- 
versal, 

Mr. President, one other realistic 
aspect of the bill represents a long stand- 
ing campaign of my beloved friend and 
colleague the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. Iam sorry that he is not in the 
Chamber at the moment. He always in- 
sisted that in the transitional period, 
until social security coverage really cov- 
ered practically all of our citizens over 65, 
those who were not now under the social 
security system, variously estimated at 2 
million to 3 million, would have to be 
taken into any medical care program. 
We, on this side of the aisle, contended 
for that principle in the bills we intro- 
duced. I speak with reference to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Cask], the Senator from California 
[Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and the former 
Senator from New York, Mr. Keating, 
when he was in the Senate. All of them 
were deeply concerned with the problem. 

The bill now covers that aspect and 
provides general revenue funds to cover 
those of our older citizens—estimated 
at about 2 million during the transi- 
tional period—who are not under the 
social security system. 

In addition, in rendering available 
voluntary and supplementary coverage, 
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mainly physicians’ services, I note with 
the greatest interest that the Federal 
Government will contribute from $500 
to $650 million, depending on how many 
take advantage of the plan, in order to 
facilitate the plan, pretty much as it 
does for Government employees. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not correct that 
the first bill which was introduced, the 
so-called Anderson-King bill, upon 
which we voted in 1960, did not cover 
those 2 million older persons who were 
over 65 years of age and not under social 
security? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. That was one of the major 
points made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], and myself, and 
others. We said that the bill fell short 
of what it must cover. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
took the lead in submitting an amend- 
ment. I was one of the sponsors of that 
amendment. The Senator from New 
York was the chief sponsor. That 
amendment would prescribe for the first 
time that the 2 million or more persons 
over 65 years of age and not under social 
security must be given this protection, 
the same as other persons over 65. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. A very great service was ren- 
dered by the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken], and other Senators who 
insisted that that concept had to be 
incorporated in the bill if it were to 
be truly a medical-care-for-the-aging 
bill. I am grateful also to my col- 
league from Kentucky and to other Sen- 
ators whom I have named for the con- 
stancy of their support in this effort 
through the years and the struggle 
which has now matured in the accept- 
ance of the concept of a voluntary plan 
for which we fought, with a very marked 
difference, to which I shall call atten- 
tion insofar as its private enterprise 
character is concerned. The Federal 
Government will be obligated for some- 
thing in the area of $1 billion for medical 
care, quite apart from Kerr-Mills care. 
But let us see the unbelievably great 
achievement which will have resulted 
from this development. Our older peo- 
ple will be covered, in my judgment, for 
something in the area of two-thirds of 
their medical care costs, with relatively 
little financial strain upon them. 

As a return for years of working in 
our society until age 65, the question as 
to whether one might live a life based 
upon new drugs and a new type of health 
care will no longer be based upon one’s 
financial ability to pay the bills. That 
great protection will be realized, and 
the lifespan which has so dramatically 
improved, will be a blessing available to 
practically every one of our citizens over 
65. That will be a great boon to the 
Nation. It will bring us abreast of the 
most advanced concepts of medical care 
and of welfare anywhere in the world, 
and it should represent in every way 
a vast source of satisfaction to the Amer- 
ican people. 
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I point out that one of the big things 
which the Communists in return for the 
slavery which they have fixed upon those 
whom they govern have bragged about 
for years is the availability of medical 
care. We should show by the bill that 
a free society can do, in this area at 
least, as well—probably a great deal bet- 
ter, considering the enormous range of 
the facilities and professional skill which 
we have available—as any Communist 
society, and at the same time we shall 
preserve freedom and all of the other 
advantages which go with a free society. 

I find one note of disappointment in 
the bill, and that is the failure of the 
American insurance industry to see the 
great opportunity which beckoned to it 
and to take advantage of it, at least so 
far. 

Mr. President, instead of the supple- 
mentary coverage plan, the so-called vol- 
untary plan, being an insurance com- 
pany plan, which it ought to be and 
which it was under the bill which the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and I sponsored, and which 
passed the Senate, the proposal is now 
Government insurance with Government 
contracting with carriers to carry out, in 
the words of the bill, the major admin- 
istrative functions relating to the medi- 
cal aspects of this voluntary supple- 
mentary plan. 

I should have infinitely preferred to 
see the whole program carried by pri- 
vate enterprise. The 65-plus plans, 
which the insurance companies, inau- 
gurated in recent years, were a proper 
precursor for just such a responsibility. 

The supplementary coverage under the 
Senate version of the bill will not take 
effect until January 1, 1967. That will 
give a year—indeed, a little more than 
a year, because I believe the bill will be- 
come law within the next 60 days—for 
the insurance companies of the United 
States still to get together for the pur- 
pose of realizing the responsibilities and 
the great advantages which can apply 
to them and the credit which can flow 
to them when they undertake to dis- 
charge their responsibilities. This they 
could do by taking over the whole pro- 
gram for supplementary, voluntary 
health care for older citizens, which 
would not be possible were there not a 
governmental hospital insurance pro- 
gram as the base, but which becomes 
highly practicable with the governmental 
hospital insurance plan, which is the first 
part of this program. 

I believe—and I express my opinion as 
a Senator—that if the insurance com- 
panies of the country should at long last 
propose a plan to take over the whole 
responsibility, thereby integrating it into 
the total insurance concept of their busi- 
ness, and giving them a strong talking 
point to every individual who buys health 
insurance when he is under 65, that it 
would fall properly and naturally into 
the same insurance channel when the 
Person was over 65. 

I still express the hope that the insur- 
ance companies may come forward with 
a plan to carry out the purpose of the 
second part of the bill which we are now 
considering. I believe that if they should 
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do that, Congress would be sympathetic 
to amending the legislation in such a 
way as to allow them to do so, even ex- 
empting them from the antitrust laws, 
as we are exempting those who cooperate 
in the program with respect to the im- 
balance in international payments, in 
order to permit the great public respon- 
sibility to be discharged through the 
private enterprise system. 

I address an appeal to the insurance 
companies of the United States to realize 
this opportunity and possibility. It will 
require the cooperation of a number of 
great insurance companies even to carry 
out the supplementary program as con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Surely. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the recipient 
of tips declares the tips and pays a social 
security tax on them, does that entitle 
him to greater benefits than if he had 
not declared them? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry; I did not 
hear the last few words. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the receiver 
of tips declares them as a part of his 
income and pays a social security tax on 
the tips he declares, is he automatically 
entitled to greater benefits than if he 
had not declared them? 

Mr. JAVITS. Very definitely. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it to his advantage 
to declare his tips, if later in life he 
wishes to receive greater benefits, be- 
cause social security benefits would be 
predicated upon his compensation in- 
cluding tips? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly, particularly 
since he knows he is going to have to 
pay income tax on the tips anyhow. But 
the social security tax in the case of 
waiters, waitresses, and other tipped em- 
ployees will be enforced on them by 
withholding. I have heard from them 
and their unions. They desire that this 
be done, notwithstanding the public im- 
pression in some circles that this is a 
great way in which to avoid the income 
tax. These employees want it that way. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, the mere 
fact that an employee declares tips means 
that they should be treated as any other 
income and the employer should make 
a contribution. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. The Senator is always refresh- 
ing, because he brings us out of the astral 
regions in which we are inclined to wan- 
der. The Senator knows that when the 
proprietor of a given restaurant employs 
a waitress, he pays her what he knows 
will, when added to her tips, be the sal- 
ary she would work for. He does not 
pay her as a salary what he knows she 
would work for. She does not receive 
her earnings on that basis. Everyone 
knows that it is a part of the compensa- 
tion to have an opportunity in that par- 
ticular establishment to serve patrons 
and receive tips. 

The employer has a clear idea as to 
what the waitress will earn, and he tells 
her when he employs her, “I am going 
to pay you so much, but you will ac- 
tually earn so much, because the stand- 
ard practice, for as many years as I 
have been here, is that when you work 
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so many hours, you will receive so much 
in tips.” Tips are an accepted part of 
the compensation. 

Mr. PASTORE. When an employee 
declares his or her tips as a part of his or 
her income, what is the obligation of 
the employer to withhold income tax? 

Mr. JAVITS. He is obliged to with- 
hold it at that time, or even to advance 
it, based upon the estimate of tips. He 
has to advance the amount of the with- 
holding, because the income tax affixes 
at the same time the social security tax 
obligation affixes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from New 
York is that when tips are considered as 
a part of the income, they ought to be 
treated as in any other case? 

Mr. JAVITS. Asin any other case; it 
is just as broad as it is long. A waitress, 
for example, could find herself suddenly 
in business for herself, the way the com- 
mittee reported the bill. She would be 
under the jurisdiction and control of 
the employer in everything else; but 
when it came to the social serurity tax, 
she would suddenly be in business for 
herself, as though it were her establish- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. How is the unem- 
ployment compensation figured? 

Mr. JAVITS. Unemployment com- 
pensation is paid entirely by the em- 
ployer and is paid upon that basis and 
computed accordingly. 

Two things are happening—and I am 
sure the Senator from Louisiana will 
correct me if I am in error: One is that 
where tips are accounted for to the em- 
Ployer as salary—and there are some 
cases in which a person who is working 
is supposed to account to the employer 
for tips as salary—the whole situation 
remains as if the tips were salary. 

Another situation, which is being dealt 
with in a kind of letter agreement be- 
tween the Commissioner and employers, 
involves an estimate by an employer as 
to what the tips will probably amount to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield, so 
that I may direct a question to the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, who can speak 
to it? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to know 
at this point, by addressing an inquiry 
directly to the manager of the bill, the 
answer to the following: If an employer, 
under the committee amendment, is not 
required to pay the social security tax, 
who is expected to pay the other half, 
which ordinarily would be charged to 
the employer? In other words, under 
what rationale are we proposing to 
exempt the employer, if tips are to be 
considered as a part of income? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A tip is paid 
by a patron, a person who is waited on 
in a restaurant. It could be said that 
since he paid the tip—since he said, 
“Here is a $1 tip,” the waiter could say, 
“One minute, Mr. Patron; if you are go- 
ing to pay me $1, you will have to pay 
8 to pay the social security tax on 
the tip.“ 

Mr. PASTORE. That is a ridiculous 
situation. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But it is the 
patron who is paying the tip. The waiter 
could say, “Give me 4 cents to pay the 
social security tax on the tip.” But the 
patron could immediately say, “I did not 
tip you $1; I tipped you 96 cents. You 
take care of the 4 cents.” 

Then the employee would take 4 cents 
and match it with 4 cents; or instead of 
getting a tip of $1, he would get 92 cents. 
If the man who gave the tip were to pay 
the tax, the employee would pay 4 per- 
cent for that patron and 4 percent for 
himself, which would make 8 percent or 
8 cents of $1. 

We propose to give the employee a 
better break than that. We propose to 
say: “You report the tips and pay 6 
percent.” 

The House bill would appear to create 
a presumption that the employer paid 
the tip. The employer did not pay it. 
He may not know anything about it. He 
neither paid the tip nor received the tip. 

It is said in this case that the law cre- 
ates an irrebuttable presumption. That 
is not true. It is a downright falsehood. 
It puts the employer in the position of 
Mr. Bumble, about whom Dickens 
wrote: 

If the law supposes that, the law is a ass, 
a idiot. 


That is what it amounts to when it 
is said that there is an irrebuttable pre- 
sumption that the boss pays the tip. Itis 
not true. He neither pays it nor knows 
anything about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Rhode Island asked a ques- 
tion and received a speech. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I went into detail to answer the 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
the question again. If the employee 
must pay social security taxes on tips 
because it is a part of his taxable income 
under the Internal Revenue law, by what 
justification would we exempt the man 
who gives the tips and especially the em- 
ployer? Why should there be a vacuum? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a matter which is extremely 
difficult to handle. We say that the logi- 
cal way to handle tips is to make them 
self-employment income. 

Mr. PASTORE. Nontaxable or tax- 
able? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Taxable in- 
come. 

Mr. PASTORE. If we were to make it 
taxable, then we would consider it in- 
come. If it is income, it is income, and 
15 it is income, the employer is responsi- 

le. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why would 
the employer be responsible? He did 
not pay it. He did not receive it. He 
has no knowledge of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is exactly the 
point. We cannot escape the realities of 
life. The reality of life is that tips are 
paid to employees. The tips have been 
taken into consideration in fixing the 
salary to be paid by the employer. That 
is just as evident as the noses on our 
faces. We know that is true. 

In a case in which a person receives 
tips, usually the pay is only nominal be- 
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cause the tips are considered as part of 
the employee’s pay. That happens all 
the time with waiters, hat check girls, and 
shoeshine boys. It happens with almost 
everybody. The pay is nominal because 
tips are expected. That is the reason 
that the Government has said that the 
tip is part of the income, and therefore 
taxable as income. In order to be con- 
sistent, if the tips are income, then they 
ought to be considered and treated as 
would be the case with any other in- 
come. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is income to the employee and 
not the employer. The employer did not 
get anything and he did not pay any- 
thing. 

Mr. PASTORE. He got the benefit of 
it in that he was paying a nominal salary 
for the services he was receiving. Some- 
body else helps him to pay the salary. 
That is how simple it is. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not neces- 
sarily. There are all sorts and shades of 
differences. For example, I have a man 
who works for me. From time to time 
he drives an automobile or does odd jobs. 
He waits on tables and does other chores. 
From time to time somebody will give 
him a tip. As far as I am concerned, I 
would just as soon that they did not tip 
him. However, sometimes they do. They 
are pleased to do it and he is happy to 
receive the tip. 

It is none of my business. It would be 
ridiculous to say that that is income to 
me. I had no knowledge of it. I was not 
in favor of it in the first instance. The 
law should not require me to pay a tax 
on it. There is no reason for burdening 
the employer. As far as the employee is 
concerned, he can report his tips on the 
high or the low side. However, when he 
reports the tips, he then owes income 
taxes and social security taxes. If the 
employee wants to pay taxes on the low 
side, he reports less tips. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is one error in 
the argument of my dear friend, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana. It is not 
what the Senator considers to be income. 
It is what the Government considers to 
be income. The Government of the 
United States has brought cases against 
people who have received tips and not 
reported the tips as income. The Gov- 
ernment has said that it is income and 
taxable. 

It is not what the Senator considers it 
to be. It is not what I consider it to be. 
It is not what the employee considers it 
to be. It is what the Government has 
determined it to be. 

The Government has said time and 
again that tips which are received by 
employees in the performance of their 
duty is part of their income, and there- 
fore taxable under the internal revenue 
law. Once the Government has said 
that, it must remain consistent. There- 
fore, if it is taxable income and we pro- 
pose to allow an employee to pay the 
social security tax on those tips, then 
the employer who receives the benefit of 
paying less money in salary because of 
the receipt of tips, ought to be compelled 
to contribute. 

There is a great moral issue here. We 
are telling people: “Declare your tips and 
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pay income tax and social security tax on 
them.” We ought to go all the way. 

I believe that we have reached a point 
that if a person who receives a quarter, 
a half dollar, or a dollar tip is willing to 
put it on the line and pay an income tax 
and social security tax on that money 
then he ought to be treated the same as 
any other employee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we were to 
adopt the House provision on tips, which 
I presume the Senator is supporting, even 
in that case, we would have to take the 
employee’s word for it. A man says, 
“This is how much I received. I want to 
pay on that much money.” Suppose that 
man is not telling the truth. Why should 
the employer be required to be a party to 
that? 

The employee reports according to law 
and conscience. The man’s own self in- 
terest would require him to report the 
money as self-employment income. If 
an employee does not report it, do not 
hold the employer responsible for it. The 
employer did not receive the money. He 
did not pay it. The employer does not 
necessarily have any knowledge of it. 

There are many cases in which the em- 
ployer would have a substantial idea as 
to how much an employee receives in 
tips. However, he does not know pre- 
cisely in any case. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
However, the Senator does not expect for 
1 minute that a young man or woman at 
the age of 30 would pay income tax or 
social security tax on tips, which would 
be perhaps 20 percent or 25 percent, and 
thus declare more income than he has 
actually received in tips, in the hope that 
when he reaches the age of 60 or 65 years, 
he might receive an additional small 
amount per month in social security 
benefits. That would be ridiculous. 

I do not believe that anybody is over- 
estimating his tips. If we can get people 
to fairly, squarely, and honestly declare 
tips and pay income tax and social secu- 
rity tax on those tips in their young age, 
so that they can receive a little more 
when they reach the age of 60 or 65, let 
us do it and let us keep society honest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I assume 
that the Senator supports the House pro- 
vision. How would the Senator propose 
to handle the problem under that 
measure? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to handle any problem. I 
say that if we can get an employee to 
pay income tax and social security tax 
on the tips he receives, somebody else 
ought to pay the other half. As far as 
I am concerned, the somebody else is the 
employer who receives the benefit of the 
services of the employee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know of any area in the 
law in which we are more completely at 
the mercy of the taxpayer when it comes 
to declaring his income than we are in 
the area of tips. We are completely at 
the mercy of the taxpayer. If he wants 
to report more tips than actually re- 
ceived and pay more tax on that income, 
as self employment income, let him do 
it. However, why should we make the 
employer approve an outright lie with 
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respect to the amount of tips an em- 
ployee receives. Why should we require 
the employer to take the word of the 
employee and give him no discretion 
about it at all? 

Why should we make the employer 
certify to something that he knows is 
not true? Why should we make the em- 
ployer a party to the misstating of the 
income of an employee, when he did not 
have anything to do with it, did not pay 
it, did not receive it, and, in some cases, 
did not have any knowledge of it at all? 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana really, honestly believe 
that an individual of 30 years of age will 
overestimate the amount of tips he re- 
ceived and pay income tax and social 
security tax on those tips so that he will 
receive a little more income when he be- 
comes 65 years of age? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I honestly 
believe he would do that in his own self- 
interest. Instead of thinking about peo- 
ple being totally honest—as many people 
are in this country, I am convinced that 
if a person is 30 years of age, he is going 
to report his tip income on the low side 
and pay social security and income tax 
on the low side; and when he gets to be 
around 60, and starts thinking of retire- 
ment pay and income taxes, inasmuch 
as he may drop the low 5 years, then 
he is going to pay on the high side and 
pay the high tax. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have a little more 
confidence in the American taxpayer, 
the American citizen, and the American 
voter. I think this is one case where we 
can keep people honest, because they 
are willing, from the beginning, to de- 
clare what their tips are. We can tell 
what tips are, in a logical way. We are 
in the age of the computer. I recently 
met a man who was a seatmate on my 
plane. He was the manager of a hotel. 
He told me he could tell me what the 
take would be in a certain dining room 
in that hotel 5 years later. From the 
fact that a barber may earn $70 or $80 
a week, or even $100 a week, we should 
be able to tell pretty much what his tips 
will amount to. We know that from 
the practice that has developed over 
many years. 

The idea that people are going to en- 
gage in a system of cheating by report- 
ing a low income when they are at a 
certain young age, and when they get 
older then overestimate the income, does 
not seem logical to me. If we are going 
to be consistent, let us be consistent. If 
we are going to be fair, let us be com- 
pletely fair. If it is income, the em- 
ployer should pay the other half. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as this 
Senator is concerned, it is all very simple. 
If the employer did not pay it and did 
not receive it, he might have some knowl- 
edge of it and he might not, but he should 
not be required to certify to it when he 
knows it may be incorrect. 

It makes much better sense that the 
employee have the responsibility, as he 
does under the law, to report the in- 
come and pay on it. When he pays the 
ineome tax on that income, he can also 
pay the social security tax which self- 
employed persons pay. 
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Whether we have the House language 
or the Senate language, in my judgment 
neither one will be a final answer to this 
problem. 

The matter of taxing tips is one of the 
most troublesome problems in the whole 
tax law. The Treasury Department has 
been trying to arrive at some formula 
to determine how much people receive 
in tip income so the Department can 
collect taxes on that income. The De- 
partment is making headway, but it is 
one area that will have to be explored 
further. The committee was of the 
opinion that this proposal is the best 
answer we can provide under existing 
circumstances. 

In my judgment, it is manifestly un- 
fair to require the owner of a little res- 
taurant or a cafe, or a shoeshine parlor, 
or a barbershop to run around trying 
to ascertain what somebody else received 
in tips, and to presume under that law 
that an employee received a certain 
amount of tips. To so declare would be 
an outright fraud, when an employer did 
not pay it and had no knowledge of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Was the committee 
unanimous on this matter? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall seek 
to provide that information for the 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not want to make 
an issue of i 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There were 
some members who voted for the House 
position, but the large majority was for 
the position adopted by the committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ishall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in an instant, 
but first I wished to completed this ar- 
gument by pointing out that 19 States 
either include in the operative minimum 
wage law an allowance for tips or apply 
lower minimum wage authority for tip- 
ping employment, showing very clearly 
that at least 19 of the 50 States follow 
exactly what the Senator from Rhode 
Island and I have been arguing. How- 
ever, I shall pursue this argument a little 
later. 

I now yield, for the purpose of having 
the Senator from Massachusetts offer 
an amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
3 oter amendments, which are at the 

esk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendments be dispensed 
with, and that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments offered by Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL &re as follows: 

On page 13, lines 9 and 10, strike out 
Post- Hospital. 
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On page 14, lines 2 and 3, strike out “or 
post-hospital home health services”. 

On page 17, lines 6 and 7, strike out “hos- 
pital and related post-hospital services” and 
insert “hospital, related post-hospital, and 
home health services”. 

On page 17, beginning wth “post-hospital” 
on line 20, strike out all through line 23, 
and insert in lieu thereof “home health 
services for up to 175 visits during any cal- 
endar year; and“. 

On page 19, beginning with “Payment” on 
line 16, strike out all before the period on 
line 23, and insert in lieu thereof “Payment 
under this part may be made for home health 
services furnished an individual only for the 
first 175 visits during any calendar year”. 


On page 20, line 65, strike out 
“post-hospital”. 

On page 25, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
post- hospital“. 

On page 26, g with “therapy” on 


line 5, strike out all before the semicolon 
on line 10, and insert in lieu thereof 
“therapy”. 

On page 80, line 4, strike out “subsections 
(i) and (n)“ and insert “subsection (i)”. 

On page 81, line 16, strike out “subsections 
(i) and (n)” and insert “subsection () *. 

Beginning on page 94, line 15, strike out 
all through page 95, line 2. 

On page 147, line 9, 
“post-hospital”. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am offering amendments, which I have 
discussed with the acting chairman of 
the Finance Committee. I understand, 
from what he has said, that he is willing 
to take it to conference. 

The amendment eliminates the 3 days 
required to be in a hospital before a per- 
son can get home nursing care. This 
would not be in a nursing home, but 
would permit payments to be made for 
visiting nurse and related health services 
when furnished in accordance with a 
plan established and periodically re- 
viewed by a physician. 

The proposed payments would be 
made only for a patient who is under 
the care of a physician and confined to 
his own home—except when he is taken 
elsewhere to receive services which can- 
not readily be supplied at home. Since 
the nature and extent of the care a pa- 
tient would receive would be planned by 
a physician, medical supervision of the 
home health services furnished by para- 
medical personnel—such as nurses or 
physical therapists—would be assured. 

Up to 175 visits by home health per- 
sonnel would be paid for during a spell 
of illness, and any subsequent period 
before a new spell of illness begins. A 
visit would be defined in regulations. 

The purpose of the amendment is sim- 
ply to eliminate the requirement of being 
3 days in the hospital before he may be 
subject to the benefits of this act. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator’s proposal would save 
money and provide for a better program 
insofar as a person does not really re- 
quire hospital care, but only home care. 
It is perhaps desirable—and the Depart- 
ment estimates that it will save money 
under the program—to make sure that 
people are receiving money for home care 
who are not properly entitled to hos- 
Pitalization and who are not sick enough 
to require that they be provided hos- 
pital care under the measure. 

The idea of requiring a person to be in 
a hospital for 3 days is to make sure that 
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the person is sufficiently ill as to be en- 
titled to care under the program. On 
the other hand, it does not make sense 
to keep him in the hospital once it is de- 
termined that he is eligible for nursing 
home care and treatment. 

The matter should be studied. The 
amendment will be in conference be- 
tween the House and the Senate. 

I imagine in this area we can work out 
an agreement to accept the amendment 
or that portion of it which seems to make 
the best sense. 

Inasmuch as the matter will properly 
be in conference, I am willing to accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This amendment 
contemplates making mandatory upon 
the social security officials the responsi- 
bility of releasing the last known ad- 
dress of a father who has fied from his 
responsibility to provide for his children. 

Under the law, such information can- 
not be given. A system has now been 
adopted in which, occasionally, the last 
known address is provided; but the 
record shows that 6 to 9 months elapse 
between the time a request is made and 
the time the last known address is pro- 
vided to the courts or welfare agencies. 

My amendment reads in substance: 

Upon the request of a welfare agency of a 
State or a political subdivision thereof, or 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall disclose promptly the most recent ad- 
dress contained in the files of the Depart- 
ment of the husband and father who has 
fled his legal responsibility to take care of 
his children. 


Mr. President, I believe this to be a 
good amendment. The Government is 
paying the cost of maintaining the chil- 
dren. The father, whose responsibility 
it is, has fied and keeps himself in con- 
cealment. 

From two standpoints the amendment 
should be adopted—first, to relieve the 
Government of the unfair burden im- 
posed upon it through an irresponsible 
father running away from his responsi- 
bilities, and, second, to make the father 
understand that the Government is con- 
cerned that his obligations to his wife 
and children shall be performed. 

I hope that the Senator in charge of 
the bill will consider the amendment. I 
believe that the amendment is sound. 
Courts need it. Welfare agencies need 
it. As I have already stated, the law 
does not now make mandatory the re- 
lease of this information. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would hope that 
the Senator in charge of the bill would 
consider accepting the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio, because 
I believe that the Senator from Ohio has 
placed his finger on the hole in the law 
which should be filled. There is no ques- 
tion that many fathers desert their fam- 
ilies, their wives and children, and go to 
parts unknown. Consequently, the wel- 
fare burden continues to rise and rise be- 
cause it is impossible to locate the 
father and require him to make his con- 
tribution for the support of his children. 

I believe that the Senator from Ohio 
has offered a most pertinent and worthy 
amendment to the welfare employees 
who seek to locate a missing father. The 
only way they can find a missing father 
is through his social security number 
and the social security system. If the 
welfare authorities make the application, 
as I understand, to a court of competent 
jurisdiction, it would make it mandatory 
for the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to furnish the information 
to the proper State authorities. 

I believe that the amendment is most 
worthy of adoption, and I hope that the 
Senator in charge of the bill will con- 
sider accepting the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio intend to offer his 
amendment at this time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
LAUSCHE is as follows: 

On page 266, between lines 22 and 23, in- 
sert the following: 

“DISCLOSURE, UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 
TO COURTS AND INTERESTED WELFARE AGEN- 
CIES OF WHEREABOUTS OF INDIVIDUALS 
“Sec. 328. Section 1106 of the Social Se- 

curity Act is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) Upon the request of the welfare 
agency of a State or a political subdivision 
thereof, or of a court of competent juris- 
diction, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall disclose promptly the most 
recent address contained in the files of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for any individual who is certified by 
such agency or court as failing, without law- 
ful excuse, to provide for the support and 
maintenance (1) of his wife in destitute or 
necessitous circumstances, or (2) of his or 
her minor child or children under the age 
of 16 in destitute or necessitous circum- 
stances. Such disclosure shall be made only 
if the request is made by the agency or 
court on behalf of such wife or such child 
or children; and the address so obtained 
shall be used by the agency or court only 
on their behalf. The provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) with respect to penalties for unau- 
thorized disclosure, and the provisions of 
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subsection (b) with respect to payments for 
the cost of obtaining information, shall 
(under such regulations as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall pre- 
scribe) apply to the disclosure of any ad- 
dress under this subsection.’ ” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
here a statistical report prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, showing the number of 
families from whom the fathers have fled 
their responsibility of caring for the chil- 
dren. The number for the year 1961 was 
164,698. This figure does not include 
families which nevertheless were able to 
take care of themselves without Federal 
aid. 
The statistical record further shows 
that the cost to the U.S. Government 
in caring for the abandoned children is 
$18,747,242 a month, as shown in the 
payments made in December of 1961. 

These records pertain to December of 
1961, and are the latest records on the 
subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Department has sought to insist 
upon the confidential nature of social se- 
curity records. I have been informed by 
the Department of their position on this 
matter. 

There is merit in the argument of the 
Senator from Ohio; and, with the under- 
standing that we would seek to work out 
the best arrangement we could to meet 
the problem the Senator has discussed 
in his amendment, and also to meet de- 
partmental objections, and in view of the 
fact that the committee did not consider 
the amendment, I am willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I would 
like the Recorp to show that I support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from New York proposes the following 
amendment: 

(c) The Secretary shall make a study of 
methods and procedures that could be em- 
ployed in providing payment under part B 
of this title for prescription drugs, includ- 
ing methods of assuring the high quality of 
drugs for which payment is made, methods 
of avoiding unnecessary utilization of drugs 
and methods of controlling costs. The Sec- 
retary shall transmit to the Congress, on or 
before June 30, 1966, a report of such study, 
including his recommendations as to the best 
approach to covering drug costs under part 
B and the feasibility of adopting this ap- 
proach. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my 
amendment, which I have already sub- 
mitted to the Senator in charge of the 
bill, represents a modification of an 
amendment which I had printed, No. 299, 
which sought to bring prescription drugs 
under the coverage of the supplementary 
voluntary section of the medicare part 
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of the bill, on the theory that they repre- 
sent 25 percent of the medical costs of 
older people. 

I believe this to be a deserving and 
important change, which would result in 
increasing the cost of the voluntary 
package by 75 cents a month each for the 
Government and the individual covered. 

I was impressed with the strong view 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that this question had to be 
researched rather carefully, even to 
write the correct definition. For ex- 
ample, the Department made the point 
that common use drugs, could they be 
made available by prescription for older 
persons, might conceivably be abused as 
a privilege. Very few persons would do 
this, but it is possible. It is possible to 
make them available to a whole family 
by purchasing an excessive amount of 
such drugs, as the whole supplementary 
aspect of the bill will not take effect 
until January 1, 1967. 

I was persuaded that we should per- 
haps proceed in a more orderly way by 
having the Department study the ques- 
tion carefully, including questions which 
involve “name” drugs, which are often 
much more expensive than the same 
drugs without a trade name. 

As to the question of how prescription 
drugs could best be handled, I agree 
that the Congress should get the report 
of the Department in order to act on 
it in an intelligent way, and I am per- 
suaded that this approach has the sym- 
pathy of the Senator from Louisiana 
and, given practicality, it is the kind of 
improvement which he would like to see 
made. 

For those reasons, I agreed with the 
Department and the Senator in charge 
of the bill to begin in a somewhat lower 
gear by calling for a study and giving an 
exact date of the report; namely, 6 
months before the bill would take effect, 
in the expectation that, based upon that 
report, we could legislate much more 
authoritatively and much more wisely. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I heartily ap- 
prove the Senator’s recommendation, 
As the Senator knows, in the original 
medicare bill—which he filed, and I 
joined him and took it over at a later 
date as my bill—was the same question 
of drugs which he now brings up. 

What he is doing and saying is that it 
is wiser to study what the effect is and 
what the cost is. I am glad that he is 
doing it that way. I certainly wish to 
join him. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
should be glad to join the Senator as a 
cosponsor of the amendment, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; Iam happy 
to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] may be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
quite an interesting precedent for this 
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action. I believe I mentioned it to the 
Senator from Louisiana. I started a 
similar campaign to extend the minimum 
wage to restaurant and hotel workers, 
and did it with the same technique. We 
called for a report. 

The report was rendered. The provi- 
sion is now included in the bill before 
us. 
I believe that based upon that experi- 
ence this is the solid way to proceed. 
I hope very much that the Senator from 
Louisiana will agree to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
that the Senator from New York has 
offered the amendmentinthisform. He 
raised this question yesterday. I pointed 
out to him at that time that this is a 
subject which requires a great deal of 
study. Neither our Government nor 
other governments have been able to 
reach a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion involved. We have had reports on 
studies made in other countries, and 
they have had great difficulty in admin- 
istering this phase of the program. 
There is too little experience to start off 
on a new program with drugs prescribed 
to patients outside of institutions. The 
recordkeeping and papershuffling is of 
major proportions when you are reim- 
bursing patients for drug expenditures 
and the chances for abuse are much 
more common than as to other medical 
benefits. 

The experience of other countries in- 
dicates that “drugs” is an area which 
should be thoroughly studied before un- 
dertaken. Utilization rates and prices 
are particularly difficult to estimate. 
Physicians are likely to prescribe high 
priced drugs when they know a third 
party and not the patients will bear the 
expense. 

New Zealand Government health 
scheme between the years 1943 and 1960, 
showed that the number of prescriptions 
per capita rose from 2.1 to 5.9 per an- 
num—and the average price of each 
prescription more than doubled. In oth- 
er words, they were paying 6 times as 
much, after 17 years of experience, than 
they had paid at the time the program 
was initiated. These increases occurred 
when much more stringent limits were 
being placed on the benefit. 

In Australia utilization rates have in- 
creased from 1.09 in 1953 to 2.40 in 1960, 
while the average price prescription has 
increased by 36.7 percent for the 7-year 
period. 

Under the National Health Service in 
Britain between 1949 and 1957 the aver- 
age price approximately doubled and a 
deductible was imposed on first the pre- 
scription and then each item in the 
prescription. The imposition of this 
charge has been one of the hottest polit- 
ical battles in England. 

In Norway, early experience with the 
provision of drug benefits resulted in 
costs which made it impossible to under- 
write the provision of all drugs. Conse- 
quently, at the present time the sick- 
ness funds pay only for a limited num- 
ber of drugs required for long-term ill- 
nesses. 

In the United States, State public as- 
sistance plans have wrestled with the 
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problem of drugs. California is, per- 
haps, typical. Originally, the California 
medical care programs paid for substan- 
tially all drugs. 

This resulted in such large drug costs 
that an advisory committee was soon 
established to develop a formulary. of 
drugs which would be “lifesaving, whose 
withdrawal would do irreparable damage 
and, to a limited degree, for the relief 
of pain.” On April 1, 1959, the formu- 
lary became effective for two of the three 
California medical care programs: old- 
age security and aid to the blind. The 
effect of the formulary was to reduce, 
almost immediately, drug expenditures 
under the two programs to a point where 
surpluses began to accrue. The formu- 
lary was extended somewhat beginning 
July 1, 1960. These are some of the 
problems we run into in this field. 

Therefore, I am happy that the Sen- 
ator from New York makes it possible 
to study the subject. I will cooperate 
with him, so far as I am able to do so, to 
see that the subject is thoroughly 
studied. Drugs are a serious part of the 
expenses involved in the program, par- 
ticularly with respect to patients who 
are not in a hospital but are out of a 
hospital, and those are areas where great 
abuse can take place if the program is 
not properly administered. If it is prop- 
erly administered, great benefits can 
come from it. 

Mr. JAVITS. In view of the fact that 
we are being rather modest in trying to 
do this in a substantial way, will the 
Senator from Louisiana extend his best 
efforts to see that the provision stays in 
the bill, and that it is not excised? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to do whatever I can. The Sena- 
tor knows that the House conferees are 
outstanding Members of Congress, and 
their feelings must be considered too; 
but I shall use my best efforts to see 
that the study is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I believe 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
New York embraces a constructive sug- 
gestion. I may not be one of the con- 
ferees, but if I am, I assure the Senator 
that I shall do my best to keep the 
amendment in the bill, because I be- 
lieve it is a worthwhile amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe that there has 
been a great deal of misinformation and 
misunderstanding about what is covered 
by the bill, particularly with respect to 
drugs. It would be well if the Senator 
from Louisiana, the Senator in charge 
of the bill, would describe the place of 
drugs in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Loui- 
siana is absent from the floor temporari- 
ly. What I tried to do with my original 
amendment was to apply the same provi- 
sion with respect to the administering 
of drugs to a patient in a hospital to the 
supplementary voluntary coverage with 
respect to a patient who is not in a hos- 
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pital. The drugs which are given free 
to a patient in a hospital are defined 
under the first part of the bill. Those 
same drugs are not made available to 
a patient who is not in a hospital, and 
who is under the supplementary volun- 
tary coverage. I have tried to include 
those drugs that are given outside a hos- 
pital. 

When that proposal ran into the argu- 
ment that it would be abused, I decided 
that the best way to go about it would 
be to have an authoritative study made 
of the problem, in the hope that if it 
resulted in a feasible plan, it could be 
incorporated before the supplementary 
program went into operation, so that 6 
months before the supplementary plan 
took effect it could be made a part of it. 
We thought this was a most constructive 
procedure, in that it answers what is in 
the bill and what we are trying to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6675, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965. 

For me this occasion marks the end of 
a long journey that began when Presi- 
dent Kennedy asked me to serve in his 
Cabinet as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. From that day— 
and even before—the national goal of 
enactment of legislation to provide social 
security-financed health care for our 
older citizens has been my personal 
ate In 1961, as Secretary of HEW, I 
said: 

The high costs of medical care for the 
aged are going to be paid for in this country. 
The issue is not whether to pay for these 
costs. The only issue is how to pay for 
them. 


That remains my conviction today. 
And today, with the passage of this bill, 
we are about to settle this issue. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
REAFFIRMED IN H.R. 6675 

Mr. President, it is fitting that we 
should act on this historic legislation on 
the eve of the 30th anniversary of the 
signing of the original social security 
law. The enactment of that legislation 
one generation ago established the Na- 
tion’s basic program of protection 
against poverty and dependency in old 
age. Reliance on public and private 
charity is only a fraction of what it 
would have been in the absence of social 
security. 

In 1950 we reaffirmed the basic deci- 
sion of 1935. The Social Security 
Amendments of 1950 reaffirmed the basic 
principle that a contributory system of 
social insurance in which workers share 
directly in meeting the cost of the pro- 
tection afforded is the most satisfactory 
way of preventing dependency among 
older people and other economically dis- 
advantaged groups. 

I submit that once again we need to 
reaffirm this basic principle. In 1950 
the situation was one in which more 
older people were on public assistance 
rolls than were eligible for benefits un- 
der social security. The drain on pub- 
lic revenues—Federal, State, and local— 
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was large and growing larger every day. 
Faced with the choice of improving the 
social security program or expanding the 
role for assistance, the Congress decided 
that the social security system should be 
extended, brought up to date, and made 
more effective as a means of preventing 
dependency. 

The situation we face today is similar 
to that faced in 1950. At that time, 
large numbers of older people had to go 
on the assistance rolls to meet everyday 
living costs for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. We now find that a large and grow- 
ing proportion of people must turn to 
public assistance because they are not 
able to meet their health costs. Today 
40 percent of the money being spent for 
public assistance to older people is spent 
for medical care. Our enactment of a 
social insurance program providing pro- 
tection against the major and unbudget- 
able costs of serious illness is needed to 
prevent increasing numbers of our elder- 
ly citizens from having to turn to public 
assistance to get the medical care they 
need. 

To avoid high costs to the general tax- 
payer at local, State, and Federal levels 
and to protect the dignity and independ- 
ence of older people, we must once again 
place our main emphasis on social in- 
surance to prevent indigency. 

NEED FOR HEALTH INSURANCE PROTECTION 


There is no question but that there is a 
basic need to help our senior citizens 
meet the heavy burdens of medical care. 
More than 10 percent of the population 
of this country—more than 18 million 
people—are today 65 years of age or 
older. That group is increasing by 1,000 
persons every day. By 1980 they will 
number nearly 25 million. But we know 
far more about these older citizens than 
just their number. 

We know they are not wealthy. Four- 
teen million of them have incomes so low 
that they pay no Federal income taxes. 

We know they need medical care. 
Nine out of ten will go to the hospital 
at least once after reaching 65. Two- 
thirds of them will have to go to the 
hospital more than once. Half the mar- 
ried couples must expect that, between 
husband and wife, they will have to pay 
the cost of four stays in the hospital 
after age 65. 

We know that they require more ex- 
tensive medical care than younger 
people. Their hospital stays will be 
longer; the period of recovery more pro- 
longed; the need for extended posthos- 
pital care will be greater. 

In sum, we know that our older citi- 
zens need a great deal more medical care 
than the general population, but that 
they are far less able to pay for it. 
Through our genius in the medical sci- 
ences we have discovered how to prolong 
life—but in the social sciences we have 
not yet moved to enable the older citi- 
zen to enjoy those twilight years with- 
out the crushing burden of high medical 
costs. 

We all know of cases where the years 
of security and independence. that an 
aged person had hoped for and planned 
for were turned into insecurity—and 
finally dependency on their sons and 
daughters or on the public. We also 
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know of cases wher. the inability to pay 
large medical bills has deterred the older 
person from seeking needed medical 
treatment to the detriment of his 
health. 

HEALTH BENEFIT PROVISIONS OF H.R. 6675 


The program proposed by the bill is 
built around the idea of bringing into 
play the several resources that can con- 
tribute the most, each in its own way, 
to combating the insecurity that stems 
from illness in old age. The present 
social insurance program provides a sys- 
tem toward which almost everyone makes 
contributions during the working years, 
so that reliance on social insurance will 
assure that practically everybody has 
basic hospital insurance in old age. 

Those relatively few people for whom 
the social security system was enacted 
too late—those already in advanced 
years and not eligible for social security 
benefits—would be afforded the same 
protection, but it would be paid for out 
of general revenues. 

The proposed hospital insurance con- 
stitutes the most needed and the most 
basic protection, comprising benefits to 
pay hospital costs and the cost of cer- 
tain organized services that are pro- 
vided, following hospitalization, in ex- 
tended care facilities and at home. Just 
as social security cash benefits provide 
only basic protection and thereby serve 
as a base on which the individual is en- 
couraged to build additional retirement 
income through savings plans, annuities, 
and other programs, both public and pri- 
vate, this hospital insurance protection 
would serve as a base on which the aged 
could build supplementary health in- 
surance. 

Under the bill, a voluntary supple- 
mentary medical insurance program 
covering physicians’ services and other 
health costs would be provided through 
another new element of the Federal 
social insurance system, a plan of vol- 
untary insurance that would be under- 
written by the Federal Government and 
would be open to virtually all older 
Americans who choose to enroll. This 
supplementary plan would be financed, 
in equal shares, by enrollees and by their 
Government. 

This is, for the most part, a well- 
balanced bill, which makes use of these 
two separate, but coordinated, programs 
of health care insurance, and provides 
increases in cash social security benefits 
as well. It deals with the several threats 
to the independence and security of the 
aged, each in a way most appropriate 
from the standpoint of benefits, of fl- 
nancing, and utilization of our health 
resources, 

The basic protection is provided in 
part A of the new title XVIII which H.R. 
6675 would add to the Social Security 
Act. This basic plan will provide pro- 
tection against the costs of hospital and 
related care. It will offer protection 
against the single largest source of ex- 
pense in illness among the aged. 

This is the approach to protecting our 
aged citizens against the high cost of 
illness which I have consistently advo- 
cated. 

This plan of basic protection against 
the costs of hospital and related care 
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will be financed through a payroll tax, 
levied equally on employers and employ- 
ees. The taxes collected will be ear- 
marked, and paid into a separate trust 
fund established in the Treasury. There 
is thus no basis for any argument that 
this program can in any way endanger 
the actuarial balance of the old age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 

Benefits under the basic plan will be 
available to all persons who are 65 or 
over and who are now or who will be 
eligible to receive social security or rail- 
road retirement monthly benefits. Cov- 
erage will also be extended, financed out 
of general revenues, for almost all other 
people who are now 65 or who will reach 
age 65 before 1968. 

Beginning July 1, 1966, benefits cov- 
ering inpatient hospital services, diag- 
nostic and certain specialty services, and 
posthospital home health services will 
be available under the basic plan; post- 
hospital extended care—in skilled nurs- 
ing homes and other facilities—will be 
available after January 1, 1967. 

Payment would be made under the 
basic plan for inpatient hospital services 
for up to 120 days in each spell of illness, 
subject to an initial deductible amount 
of $40 to be paid by the patient, and a 
contributory rate of $10 a day for each 
day beyond the 60th day. All services 
normally furnished by the hospital to its 
inpatients would be covered. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
would be paid for under the plan, sub- 
ject to a deductible amount of $20 for 
diagnostic services furnished by the hos- 
pital in a 20-day period. The amount 
paid for outpatient diagnostic services 
would be credited against the $50 de- 
ductible amount for physicians’ and 
other services under the voluntary sup- 
plementary plan. 

Two kinds of post-hospital care would 
be paid for under the basic plan. First, 
payment would be made for nursing 
home care after an inpatient hospital 
stay of at least 3 days. Coverage is 
provided for between 20 and 100 days of 
post-hospital nursing home care, with 
the patient contributing $5.a day after 
the 20th day. Second, the basic plan 
would provide payment for post-hospital 
home health services for up to 175 visits, 
after an inpatient hospital stay of at 
least 3 days, or upon discharge from 
an extended care facility. Home health 
services would have to be furnished under 
a plan established by a physician within 
2 weeks after discharge from the hos- 
pital or extended care facility. Covered 
home health services would include in- 
termittent nursing care, therapy, and the 
part-time services of a home health aid. 

CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS AMENDMENT 


If the bill is lacking in any particular 
it is that it does not provide full benefits 
for aged people requiring extremely long 
periods of care in a hospital or extended 
care facility or the long continued serv- 
ices of a home health agency. Despite 
the extension of inpatient hospital cov- 
erage to 120 days—60 days more than 
proposed by the other body—and the ex- 
tension of limits on benefits for extended 
care and home health visits, the older 
person suffering an illness that necessi- 
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tates even further care will see his life 
savings disappear if his benefits run out. 

As the senior Senator from Indiana 
and I stated in our supplemental views 
to the Finance Committee’s report on 
H.R. 6675: 

Having included in the House-passed bill 
additional coverage at a first-year cost of 
$140 million, we should not lose this oppor- 
tunity to do the whole job—to cover the 
most tragic cases—those cases of catastrophic 
illness which few individuals are equipped 
to handle alone. We can accomplish this 
for an additional $110 million first-year cost, 
giving us the truly comprehensive health 
insurance protection our older citizens need 
and deserve. 


Mr. President, I will introduce an 
amendment to H.R. 6675 to assure all 
older people that they need not fear the 
crushing economic burden of catastroph- 
ic illmess—the truly tragic long-term 
costs of sickness in old age. 

As reported the Senate bill takes a 
step in this direction by adding to the 
House bill an additional 60 days of in- 
patient hospital care for which the pa- 
tient pays $10 a day over and above the 
initial $40 deductible. Also, the Senate 
bill provides additional nursing home 
care with a $5 a day coinsurance feature 
and 75 additional home health visits. 
These improvements in the bill over the 
House version were proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] and 
adopted by the full Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The estimated first-year cost of the 
Hartke amendment is $140 million over 
and above the House bill. 

My amendment takes the Hartke 
amendment one further step and estab- 
lishes a program of complete insurance 
protection for the aged against truly 
catastrophic illness. It does so by re- 
moving the limitation in the present bill 
on the number of days of coverage for 
inpatient hospital services and posthos- 
pital extended health services and elimi- 
nating the coinsurance features on such 
care. In other words, it says to an in- 
dividual that if an illness extends beyond 
60 days or 120 days or any period be- 
yond that, he is protected against the 
high costs of such long-term, catastroph- 
ic illness. 

I am pleased to say that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], who au- 
thored the benefit extension now in the 
bill, joins me as a cosponsor of this 
amendment, along with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr. President, I submit and send to 
the desk for printing the amendment. 

The amendment was received, ordered 
to be printed, and to lie on the table. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this is 
a simple amendment directed at a basic 
weakness in the basic health insurance 
provisions of the bill. The amendment 
carries an additional first-year cost of 
$180 million. Initially we calculated that 
the additional cost would be in the range 
of $110 million based on a memo which 
was furnished to the Committee on Fi- 
nance on June 17 by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I asked 
the HEW experts to recalculate the first- 
year cost of the amendment to be abso- 
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lutely certain of its effect on the bill. 
They now inform me that this amend- 
ment will add $180 million to the first- 
year cost of the reported bill. Under the 
amendment, the additional cost will be 
financed out of general revenues. 
ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will be responsibe for the 
administration of both the basic and the 
supplementary plans. The Secretary will 
use State agencies and private organiza- 
tions to perform major administrative 
functions in carrying out these respon- 
sibilities. Conditions for participation 
will be applied to the institutions by the 
State agencies. 

Bills will be paid to those providing 
services under the basic plan on the basis 
of the reasonable cost of caring for the 
beneficiaries. Hospitals and other in- 
stitutions may elect to be represented by 
& private organization, and to deal 
through it. The bill would also authorize 
the Secretary to delegate to such an or- 
ganization the functions of making pay- 
ments from the hospital insurance pro- 
gram. If any group or association of in- 
stitutions receiving assistance wishes to 
have payment made through a third 
party, the Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into an agreement with the third 
party to act as a fiscal agent for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of pay- 
ments to be made to the providers of 
services. 

IMPROVEMENTS OVER PREVIOUS PROPOSALS— 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 

Mr. President, we have considered, re- 
flected upon, and debated the subject of 
hospital insurance for the aged under so- 
cial security for 20 years. 

When the administration’s proposal 
was laid before the Congress at the be- 
ginning of the session, there were those 
who contended that it was defective; 
they said it offered only partial protec- 
tion because it failed to cover the costs 
of physicians’ and surgical services, and 
the cost of other services likely to be 
associated with serious illness in old age. 

Out of that disagreement came a 
stronger, a better bill. As it stands be- 
fore us today it offers not only the basic 
plan of coverage for hospital and ex- 
tended care benefits, it also offers a vol- 
untary supplementary plan of protection 
against most of the inajor costs of serious 
illness not covered by the basic plan. 

By paying a monthly premium of $3, 
which will be matched by the Federal 
Government out of general revenues, an 
individual will be insured against a wide 
range of health care costs. The volun- 
tary, supplementary plan will provide 
coverage, subject to a deductible amount 
of $50, for 80 percent of the costs of 
physicians’ services, home health serv- 
ices, prosthetic devices, and other health 
services furnished both in and out of 
medical institutions. Federal financial 
assistance would thus be made available 
to cover the costs of physicians’ and 
surgical services, wherever they are 
furnished—in the hospital, the clinic, 
the doctor’s office, or in the patient’s 
home; the costs of home health serv- 
ices—but without regard to a prior period 
of hospitalization, as required under the 
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basic plan; the costs of X-ray, radium, 
and isotope therapy; the costs of dress- 
ings, splints, braces, and other pros- 
thetic devices; and the costs of labora- 
tory and diagnostic services. This 
coverage, provided under part B of the 
new title VIII, will be available to all 
individuals who are over 65 and residents 
of the United States. 

The $3 monthly premium will not place 
an added burden on our older people, 
because other portions of H.R. 6675 pro- 
vide for a 7-percent across-the-board 
increase in cash social security benefits. 
The 7-percent increase will amount to a 
larger monthly payment of at least $4 
for an individual, or $6 for a man and 
wife over 65, and the beneficiaries can 
elect to have the premiums for the vol- 
untary, supplementary coverage deduct- 
ed from their monthly cash benefit pay- 
ments. 

States will be permitted to elect to 
have some or all of the aged who receive 
cash payments under their public as- 
sistance programs covered by the supple- 
mentary plan, and the State would then 
pay the premiums in behalf of the in- 
dividuals. 

Enrollment and reenrollment in the 
supplementary plan will be limited to 
specific periods of time, and the bill pro- 
vides for increased premiums in the case 
of those who drop out of the program 
and reenroll, or who enroll late. These 
limitations are necessary to safeguard 
against the possibility of people enroll- 
ing in the program only when their 
health has deteriorated to the point 
where the prospect of payment is no 
longer an insurable risk, but a virtual 
certainty. For the insurance program to 
be soundly based, it must cover essen- 
tially all members of the group in periods 
of good health, as well as in illness. 

The supplementary plan provides a 
comprehensive package of benefits, but- 
tressed at the appropriate places by safe- 
guards against overutilization. 

A separate trust fund will be estab- 
lished for the supplementary plan so that 
the old age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund can in no way be endan- 
gered by the existence of health care 
insurance. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLAN 


With the supplementary plan, just as 
with the basic plan, the overall respon- 
sibility for administration of the pro- 
gram will rest with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. But 
the detailed administration and super- 
vision of the supplementary plan, will be 
performed by intermediaries. The bill 
provides that, to the extent possible, the 
Secretary shall enter into contracts with 
carriers to perform the major adminis- 
trative functions relating to the medical 
aspects of the program. Thus, it would 
be the carrier’s responsibility under the 
contract to see that payments of Federal 
financial assistance were made to insti- 
tutional providers of services on a cost 
basis, and that the charges for services 
rendered by physicians are reasonable. 
It would be the carrier, pursuant to the 
contract, that would audit records and 
determine compliance with utilization 
review requirements. The Secretary’s 
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job, essentially, would be to see that the 
carriers do their job. 
ROLE OF THE PHYSICIAN UNDER MEDICARE 


The physician is the key figure in these 
health care plans. He is the one who 
will determine in the first instance 
whether a patient should be admitted to 
a hospital; he will determine what drugs, 
what tests are necessary; he will de- 
termine how long the patient should 
remain in the hospital, whether the pa- 
tient should be transferred to an ex- 
tended care facility, and whether home 
health services are necessary to rehabili- 
tation or recovery. The physicians will 
be the key figure in utilization review. 
There will be no change in the form or 
organization of medical practice as a 
result of this bill. 

Doctors will not change; hospitals will 
not change; the patient’s free choice of 
doctor and hospital will not be altered. 
The Government will not tell physicians 
how to practice their profession. The 
Government will not provide any serv- 
ices to patients under the health care 
plans. 

Under the supplementary plan, which, 
as I have said, will be administered by 
the private sector—by private carriers— 
physicians will have the same responsi- 
bility and authority for treating their 
patients as they do today when they treat 
patients who participate in privately 
financed insurance plans. Under the 
basic plan, the physician will have ba- 
sically the same experience that he has 
when the patient’s hospital bills are paid 
through Blue Cross. 

For most general hospitals, the only 
thing new that the law will require— 
since most hospitals will already have 
rejected racial discrimination—will be 
that they have a utilization review plan. 
Apart from that condition, the law will 
adopt professionally established stand- 
ards generally recognized as necessary 
by the professional health associations, 
as necessary to insuring safe and ade- 
quate care in the facilities which will 
receive Federal financial assistance 
under this legislation. 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH CARE 


Far from attempting to dictate con- 
ditions to the health professionals, the 
implementation of this law will support 
their most responsible, forward-looking 
efforts to raise the standards of health 
care. The legislation provides that hos- 
pitals accredited by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Hospitals will 
be conclusively presumed to meet all the 
conditions necessary for participation, 
except utilization review. The joint 
commission is a voluntary association 
composed of representatives of the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the 
American College of Physicians, and the 
American College of Surgeons. At the 
present time, hospitals having 594,000 
of the 698,000 general hospital beds are 
accredited by the Joint Commission. 

If the Joint Commission should adopt 
a utilization review requirement, then its 
accreditation of a hospital could be 
made conclusive on that matter also. 
Both the American Medical Association 
and the American Hospital Association 
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have recommended that hospitals initi- 
ate utilization review plans. The AMA 
statement on utilization review said that: 

The judicious use of hospital facilities by 
the public and physicians is essential to the 
efficient and economic functioning of the 
prepayment and voluntary health insurance 
8 


That statement applies equally no mat- 
ter what the source of payment is— 
whether the patient’s bills are paid out 
of a privately financed insurance fund, 
or out of a contributory social insurance 
fund, as they will be under this legis- 
lation. I think it is fair to say, then, 
that to the extent that the requirement 
of utilization review is something new to 
some institutions, it is a step forward, 
and one desired by the health profes- 
sionals themselves. 
IMPROVED NURSING HOME CARE 


The conditions set out in the legisla- 
tion for the participation of extended 
care facilities are necessary to assure 
that covered services will provide high 
quality convalescent and rehabilitative 
care to patients once the acute stage of 
their illness has passed. These condi- 
tions are also intended to carry out the 
intent of this legislation to provide es- 
sentially medical, rather than custodial 
care in these facilities. Thus, the bill re- 
quires that the extended care facility 
have an agreement with a hospital for 
the orderly transfer of patients; that its 
Policies be determined by a physician, 
registered nurse or medical staff; that 
it maintain clinical records on all 
patients; and that it maintain around- 
the-clock nursing service, and require 
that each patient be under the care of a 
physician. 

The conditions for participation will 
be applied by State agencies, not by the 
Federal Government. 

Each State, under an agreement with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will determine whether the 
hospitals, extended care facilities, and 
home health agencies within its jurisdic- 
tion meet the conditions for participa- 
tion in the program of Federal financial 
assistance. The bill also authorizes the 
Secretary to enlist the aid of the State 
agencies to assist institutions in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the necessary 
records and utilization review procedures 
for participation in the program. 

Beyond these conditions, necessary to 
assure safety and high quality of care, 
and to avoid improper or excessive 
utilization of facilities, hospitals and 
other institutions have only to enter into 
an agreement not to charge patients for 
services paid for under the hospital in- 
surance program, and to abide by title 
VI, of the Civil Rights Act. That agree- 
ment could be terminated by the hos- 
pital on relatively brief notice at any 
time; and the hospital is protected by 
right of hearing and judicial review 
against arbitrary termination of the 
agreement by the government. 

Hospitals will be receiving payments 
through third parties of their own 
choosing; the supplementary plan will 
be administered by private insurance 
carriers; conditions for hospital par- 
ticipation will be determined by State 
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agencies. Doctors will continue to treat 
their patients as they always have; 
patients will continue to choose their 
doctors. 


STATE MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, the health care pro- 
grams I have been discussing, together 
with the strong, underlying foundation 
of the basic social security program offer 
the means of allowing people to plan and 
provide for secure retirement. These 
programs are the means of preventing 
impoverishment by maintaining a source 
of usable income in those later years. 

Unfortunately, in our society as in 
every society, there will always be among 
our population those who must to some 
degree depend upon the other members 
of society to provide them some measure 
of support. Some are blind, or disabled. 
There are others who are indigent, but 
who can be made self-sufficient. Some 
are too old to work; others are helpless 
children. 

With humanity, out of conscience, in 
compassion, we provide for those who 
cannot provide for themselves. 

With great good sense, in recognition 
of mutual advantage, we seek to reha- 
bilitate and to make self-sufficient those 
who can be made able to provide for 
themselves. 

We do this through our public assist- 
ance programs. 

The Federal Government has helped 
the States meet their welfare responsi- 
bilities in these programs since 1935. 

In 1950, the Social Security Act was 
amended to authorize the States to make 
vendor payments to provide medical care 
to the needy aged, to the blind, to the 
disabled, and to dependent children. 
And, since the enactment of the Kerr- 
Mills law in 1960, 40 States have initiated 
programs to provide medical care to 
aged persons who are basically self- 
sufficient, but whose incomes are not 
adequate in the face of serious illness. 

At the present time the authority for 
these medical assistance programs is pro- 
vided in five separate titles of the Social 
Security Act. H.R. 6675 would combine 
these five medical assistance programs 
into a single program, with uniform 
standards, in a new title XIX of the 
act. The new, consolidated program 
will reach a total of about 8 million 
needy persons. It will involve additional 
17 8 expenditures of about 8200 mil- 

on. 

Whether a particular State wants to 
include the new medical assistance pro- 
gram in its public assistance programs 
would continue to be up to the State. 
But if it elected to provide medical as- 
sistance, the program would have to 
make medical assistance available on a 
reasonably equivalent basis to all needy 
persons receiving assistance under the 
dependent children, blind, and perma- 
nently and totally disabled programs. 

This bill, H.R. 6675, sets new stand- 
ards with regard to determinations of 
need—the use of means tests—by the 
States in their medical assistance pro- 
grams. The bill would require that the 
means test for medical assistance be the 
same as that applied to applicants for 
cash benefits under other State public 
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assistance programs; it would require 
that income disregarded in determining 
eligibility under other public assistance 
programs be disregarded in determining 
an individual’s need for medical assist- 
ance. The bill would also require that 
only income and resources actually avail- 
able to an applicant may be considered 
in determining need, and that contribu- 
tion may be required only from spouses, 
or from parents for their minor or dis- 
abled children. 

The bill would allow a State to require 
an individual to contribute toward the 
cost of his medical care, but only insofar 
as his income exceeded the level at which 
he would qualify for cash public assist- 
ance payments. It is the intention of 
this latter provision to avoid the absurd- 
ity of restoring an individual’s health 
only at the expense of his self-sufficiency. 

Finally, the bill would require States 
to apply means tests on a flexible basis, 
so as to take into account not only the 
individual’s income, but also the cost and 
extent of the medical care he requires. 

I think there is no question that these 
changes which H.R. 6675 will make in 
the way that means tests are applied by 
the States are sound. They strike a 
sensible balance. 

It is reasonable to allow States to make 
determinations of need and eligibility for 
public assistance programs; but it is un- 
reasonable to allow the standards of eligi- 
bility to be applied in such a way that 
they prevent assistance from reaching 
those who may need it most. 

It is unreasonable to allow them to be 
applied in such a way that families are 
driven apart by fear or humiliation, or 
that human dignity is diminished, or self- 
sufficiency destroyed. 

There have been other aspects of the 
State medical assistance programs, quite 
apart from the determination of eligi- 
bility, which have been less than satis- 
factory. Frequently, there has been 
much unevenness in the benefits provided 
in the various programs; frequently, the 
benefits provided, particularly to the 
aged, have not been sufficiently compre- 
hensive to guarantee adequate care. To 
meet some of these objections, H.R. 6675 
will establish minimum benefit require- 
ments for the combined medical assist- 
ance program under title XIX, and, by 
making Federal funds available on a 
more liberal basis, it will encourage the 
States to enlarge and improve their pro- 
grams. 

Under new provisions, beginning July 1, 
1967, those States which choose to op- 
erate under title XIX would have to in- 
clude at least six services in their medi- 
cal assistance programs: Physicians’ 
services—wherever they are furnished; 
inpatient hospital services; outpatient 
hospital services; laboratory and X-ray 
services; dental services for children 
under 21; and skilled nursing home serv- 
ices. In addition to these minimum, re- 
quired services, States may elect to in- 
clude a wide range of other services, such 
as home health care, other dental care, 
prescription drugs, prosthetic devices 
and physical therapy. 

Under other provisions, Federal match- 
ing funds will become available to the 
States on a more liberal basis. First, 
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there will be no limit on the amount of 
State expenditures for medical assistance 
that will be matched by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Second, the range of Federal 
matching payments would be raised from 
the present 50 to 80 percent to a new level 
of 55 to 83 percent. Third, the bill pro- 
vides 75 percent matching for State ex- 
penditures for training and compensa- 
tion of skilled professional medical per- 
sonnel and staff. Finally, there are pro- 
visions in the bill to insure that no State 
will receive less because of the new for- 
mula. 

I think there is no question that the 
revisions made by H.R. 6675 will greatly 
strengthen the State medical assistance 
programs. We can expect more logical 
and accessible, more fair and more effec- 
tive, medical assistance programs. The 
States are given ample incentives to up- 
grade and expand their programs. The 
quality of care will be higher and more 
uniform. And barriers to effective dis- 
tribution of services, and unfair and un- 
reasonable elements of administration 
will be removed. 

These three great health care pro- 
grams which are included in the first 
part of H.R. 6675—the basic social se- 
curity-financed hospital plan; the volun- 
tary supplementary medical care plan; 
and the improvements of the State medi- 
cal assistance programs—are sufficient in 
themselves to be the subject of a bill 
which would deserve to be called a legis- 
lative monument. 

And yet, they are only a part. 

Only by recognizing that this is so can 
one truly appreciate the scope of this 
legislation, and the place that it will 
occupy among the laws enacted by this or 
any other Congress. 

HEALTH CARE NEEDS OF THE YOUNG 


This bill is a bill for the health of 
the aged; for the health of young chil- 
dren, and of children unborn. Some per- 
sons may say, in talking about the bill, 
that all we are dealing with is the prob- 
lem of health care for the aged. How- 
ever, in my opinion, the bill is the broad- 
est-range bill in the entire field of 
social welfare ever to be conceived and 
passed by Congress. It is a bill for the 
sound development of those who have 
built our society, and a bill to assure the 
contributions of those who must tomor- 
row be her builders. 

And let us not delude ourselves; let 
there be no mistake about it; our world 
is day by day, more and more, a world 
which will be moved and shaped by the 
young. It is our young people who will 
be called upon to give direction and 
leadership to our fast-changing society. 

The children of today—the leaders of 
tomorrow—must be prepared for this 
challenge. 

The second great part of this bill con- 
cerns itself with providing for the health 
care needs of the young. The costs of 
allowing these needs to go unattended 
are immeasurable. The costs are re- 
flected in the needless loss of infant life 
when mothers and children do not have 
access to proper health care, in the 
wasteful loss of talent when handicapped 
children are not rehabilitated, and in ap- 
palling deterioration of our national 
strength when great numbers of our 
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young men cannot qualify for military 
service. 

H.R. 6675 would make three important 
changes in the existing child health pro- 
grams, and would also begin a significant 
new program to prevent and identify 
child health problems, and to provide 
special care for emotionally disturbed 
children. 

First, the bill would increase the au- 
thorizations for the maternal and child 
health programs under title V of the 
Social Security Act by $5 million in fiscal 
1966, and $10 million in each of the suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, thereby raising the 
annual ceiling to $60 million. The States 
contribute more than three times as 
much as the Federal Government to 
the support of these programs. In 1964 
alone, the States spent $92 million, which 
was matched by a Federal contribution of 
$28 million. These funds support pre- 
natal and well-child clinics, infant im- 
munizations, and diagnosis and treat- 
ment of mental retardation. While the 
programs have in the past contributed 
importantly to the reduction of maternal 
and infant mortality, the job is getting 
bigger and costlier, and there are wide 
variations in the availability of these 
services both among the States and 
within States. 

Second, the bill authorizes identical 
increases in the annual authorization 
ceiling for crippled children’s services, 
and broadens the kinds of services which 
States can make available under their 
programs. In 1964 two-thirds of the $89 
million spent on the crippled children’s 
program came from the States. The 
program has been highly successful, but 
it needs to be enlarged. 

Third, the bill authorized an impor- 
tant program to train professional per- 
sonnel for the care of crippled and men- 
tally retarded children. It authorizes $5 
million in fiscal 1966, $10 million in fiscal 
1967, and $17.5 million in 1968 and suc- 
ceeding fiscal years for such training. 
The effects of the long-awaited and long- 
needed growth in programs for handi- 
capped and mentally retarded are being 
felt in an increasing shortage of ade- 
quately trained personnel. As the States 
plan for and implement comprehensive 
mental retardation and other mental 
health programs, the need for trained 
personnel will continue to grow. It 
makes no sense to increase the availabil- 
ity of clinical facilities without providing 
for adequate professional staffing. It 
makes no sense to construct community 
and university centers if the lines at the 
doors are to grow longer every day. 

If we are to progress in the direction 
charted by the maternal and child 
health and mental retardation plan- 
ning amendments, and by the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act, it is essential that we begin now 
to develop the needed human resources, 
because no aggregation of bricks and 
mortar, nor any sophisticated piece of 
machinery, can by itself rehabilitate a 
handicapped child. Trained people can. 
And this bill will make it possible to 
train those people. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the be- 
ginning of a new 5-year program of spe- 
cial project grants to provide compre- 
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hensive health care and services for 
school-age and preschool children, and 
to give special care to emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

These projects will be carried out 
largely in areas with concentrations of 
low-income families. These poor chil- 
dren do not have access, in any genuine 
sense, to necessary health care and serv- 
ices. Children in families with incomes 
of less than $2,000 visit a doctor only half 
as frequently as those in families with 
incomes of more than $7,000. Children 
from families with incomes under $2,000 
are hospitalized at the rate of 42.4 per 
1,000; when family income is $7,000 or 
more, the hospitalization rate rises to 
67.7 per 1,000. These figures cannot, of 
course, mean that poor children are 
healthier. The draft-rejection statistics 
prove exactly the opposite. 

Rapid increase in the child population 
is steadily overcrowding the clinics 
which are now available to low-income 
families, and poor children are not get- 
ting adequate preventive health services. 
As a result, many go through life unnec- 
essarily handicapped; many suffer un- 
necessary impairments which diminish 
their capacity to benefit from education. 

This is waste. It is a waste of lives, a 
waste of talent, and an economic waste. 

We can, and will, through the projects 
that will be financed under the new pro- 
gram set up by section 532, put an end 
to some of this waste. The projects will 
provide screening, diagnosis, preventive 
Services, treatment, correction, and 
aftercare for poor children. And, in 
communities where there are school 
health programs, but where diagnostic 
and treatment services are inadequate, 
the program will make it possible to 
maximize community resources and to 
provide adequate followup to the school 
health program. They will also bring, 
for the first time, as a result of an 
amendment I proposed, hope to the fam- 
ilies of thousands of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

The Federal Government will provide 
up to 75 percent of the cost of these 
projects. The funds will be made avail- 
able to the State health agency or to 
local agencies or teaching hospitals with 
the State agency’s consent. Over the 
5-year period, the legislation authorizes 
appropriations increasing from $15 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1966 to $55 million in fiscal 
1970—a total of $200 million. 

The bill also authorizes the National 
Institute of Mental Health to survey 
available resources for dealing with the 
problems of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. 

I say to each of my colleagues that we 
will never vote for money better spent. 
I will go further. I say that money is 
not spent, but invested, and ultimately 
saved. Healthy, educated children will 
not become burdensome figures on the 
welfare rolls—they will be strong, 
straight, useful, contributing partici- 
pants in America’s future. 

I think that not only in America but 
everywhere around the world, in every 
society, people give particular considera- 
tion, they exhibit a special compassion 
for children. That is based on more than 
some kind of universal emotional re- 
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action. For every society is mirrored in 
its children. Their faces—the joy, or 
the sorrow—refiect much of the charac- 
ter of their society. Orderliness or dis- 
location, freedom or restriction—in 
short, the vitality and strength of a so- 
ciety is seen in its youth. 

So if we are here paying particular 
consideration to the children of this 
country, it is proper. If we are especially 
concerned—and concerned about the 
children of the poor—that too is proper. 
The stability, the strength, every aspect 
of this country’s future, depends upon 
our expressing that concern today and 
renewing it tomorrow, next year, and in 
the years to come. America can have no 
better defense, and indeed there is no 
more certain guarantee of future great- 
ness, than healthy and educated young 
people generation after generation. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IMPROVEMENTS 


A third part of H.R. 6675 makes im- 
portant changes in the public assistance 
programs. One such change will result 
in about $150 million in additional Fed- 
eral funds being paid out through the 
State public assistance grants. The 
matching formulas for the assistance 
programs are amended by the bill to 
provide increased Federal participation 
of about $2.50 a month per recipient in 
the programs of aid to the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled, and about $1.25 a 
month per recipient in the programs for 
needy children. 

Another change which H.R. 6675 
makes is the removal of the restriction 
on Federal participation in assistance 
programs where the recipients are in 
mental or tuberculosis hospitals. Years 
ago this limitation might have been rea- 
sonable. At one time, people institu- 
tionalized as psychotics or tuberculars 
were virtually given up as hopeless. Tre- 
mendous advances in medical techniques 
for the treatment of these conditions 
now make the outlook far more hopeful. 
The original limitation in the law was 
based on the assessment that these pa- 
tients required long-term institutional 
care—which was a State responsibility. 

BASIC SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE EXPANDED 


Finally, Mr. President, in the fourth 
part of this monumental piece of leg- 
islation, we perfect and expand the basic 
social security coverage. 

Most important, we increase social se- 
curity benefits, across the board, by 7 
percent. 

This increase has been long overdue. 
It would have been enacted last year, 
if the conferees had been able to reach 
agreement on a medicare program. I 
think it is, therefore, wholly proper that 
the increase is made retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. This will mean an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion in benefits paid during 
fiscal 1965. The 20 million people who 
are receiving social security benefits face 
rising living costs with a fixed income. 
For most of them, their social security 
benefits constitute their major source of 
support. 

Certainly it is true that social security 
benefits are intended to furnish only a 
basic floor of income security to the aged. 
For many aged persons, these benefits 
are only a supplement to earnings from 
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limited employment. Many of the aged 
continue to be productively employed 
long after their official “retirement.” 
The social security program has from the 
very beginning been designed to encour- 
age individuals whenever possible to re- 
gard the program as a supplemental, 
rather than a substituted source of in- 
come after retirement. Other provisions 
of this very bill enlarge that concept by 
substantially raising the amount of in- 
come that an individual may earn with- 
out a reduction in social security benefits. 

But for the largest number of the aged, 
social security benefits are very near to 
being their only source of support. 

Our goal is to maintain their security, 
their dignity, and their self-sufficiency. 
We cannot do that by consigning them 
to live at levels we condemn as unac- 
ceptable. 

In addition to the 7-percent cash bene- 
fit increase, the legislation makes a num- 
ber of other significant and desirable 
changes in the OASDI program. 

It will make benefits payable to chil- 
dren of deceased or disabled workers un- 
til the child reaches age 22—so long as 
he is a full-time student at a public or 
accredited vocational school. 

This change in the law will make it 
more fair and more realistic. There are 
about 295,000 children 18 to 21 years of 
age who have suffered the loss of parental 
support and who would qualify for $195 
million in benefits annually. If one of 
these young people is attending a voca- 
tional school or college full time, he is 
just as surely dependent, in any reason- 
able sense of the word, as he was before 
he reached 18. If we expect these young 
men and women to become self-reliant 
citizens—and to do so in spite of the 
heavy burden imposed by the loss of a 
parent—we must do everything in our 
power to insure their opportunity for full 
and complete education. This provision 
is an excellent step in that direction. 

The bill will also make actuarially re- 
duced benefits available to widows at 
age 60. If these benefits are claimed by 
185,000 widows, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, about $165 million will be paid out 
in 1966. It also liberalizes the definition 
of disability and the conditions for pay- 
ment of disability benefits; and it will 
make limited benefits available for a 
transitional period to persons over 72 
who have met at least half of the present 
requirement for minimum coverage. 
Finally, it will bring 170,000 self-em- 
ployed physicians under the coverage of 
the social security system. 

Mr. President, this is a great, a monu- 
mental piece of legislation and I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. President, I cannot close without 
paying great tribute to those in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I pay tribute to my successor, 
Secretary Anthony Celebrezze, for his 
hard work and energetic efforts in behalf 
of this measure. 

I pay tribute to Wilbur Cohen, Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who has labored 
so hard and faithfully over these many 
years for improved social security. I 
pay tribute to Robert Ball, Commissioner 
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of Social Security, to Bob Myers, the 
actuary whose figures we rely on in the 
Committee on Finance and in Congress, 
to Charles Hawkins, Sid Saperstein, 
Michael Parker and all those who have 
labored long hours, and sometimes 
around the clock day in and day out over 
these many years in the effort to accom- 
plish this monumental piece of legis- 
lation in the Department. 

And let us never overlook the massive 
contribution made by our colleague, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] who will be remembered in history 
as the coauthor of this measure. His 
years of patient, unflagging leadership 
and devotion to this cause has resulted 
in the victory he is about to achieve. 

Mr. President, personally, I take pride 
in the fact that I have long and consist- 
ently urged the enactment of these meas- 
ures into law, and I do so once again. 

I believe that within the next day or 
so, all of us, as we vote on the pending 
bill, will earn a debt of gratitude from the 
19 million people over the age of 65, from 
the many children who will be benefited, 
and from the future generations who will 
thank this Congress for having enacted 
this landmark piece of legislation which 
will mean so much for all the people of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 


in the chair). The Senator from Illinois 
is recognized. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 


wish to pay tribute to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrstcorr] for the 
magnificent work which he has done to 
achieve adequate hospital and medical 
care for the aged and proper care for 
children in need. 

The Senator was a magnificent Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. As the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, he 
moved these programs along very 
markedly. Now, as Senator, he has 
worked with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and others in 
developing the present legislation. The 
Senator is perhaps the most knowledge- 
able man on this subject, along with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] in the entire Senate. 

I wish personally to express my thanks 
to him. I am sure that the country in 
due course will realize the great contri- 
bution which the Senator has made. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr, President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Illinois 
for his gracious remarks, I have always 
been deeply impressed with the depth 
of knowledge and dedication to principle 
shown by members of the Committee on 
Finance, and especially the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

As Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
now as a member of this committee, I 
have watched the care and diligence with 
which legislation, which comes to us 
from the executive branch, is scruti- 
nized I have observed the independent 
action, marking up, discussion, and in- 
troduction of new ideas from the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance. 

I know of no greater committee than 
the Committee on Finance. It is a great 
honor and privilege to be a member of 
it. 
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I welcome the privilege of associating 
with men like the senior Senator from 
Illinois. I am pleased with the great 
courtesy and grace of our chairman, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and 
and every other member of the commit- 
tee, whether the member is in an agree- 
ment with the proposed action on a 
measure or not. 

I cannot conceive of any committee in 
any legislative body working harder on 
any measure than has been the case with 
the pending measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut. I 
know that the Senator from Virginia, 
when he reads these words in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD tomorrow morning, 
will be greatly pleased at the deserved 
tributes which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has paid to him. 

Mr. President, I can agree with most 
of what the Senator from Connecticut 
has said in his substantive suggestions. 
There is one suggestion, however, which 
I reluctantly, and after long considera- 
tion, have concluded would not be in the 
public interest. That is the proposal that 
there should be, as I understand, an un- 
limited amount of hospital care without 
coinsurance. I believe that this would 
entail excessive costs and would lend it- 
self to an abuse of hospital facilities. 

I believe that we have already gone 
extremely far to help the aged in the 
pending measure. The bill would pro- 
vide for 120 days of inpatient hospital 
service in each spell of illness. This was 
60 days more than was provided in the 
bill which came to us from the House. 

For the days of entitlement used be- 
yond the first 60 days and up to 120 days, 
there would be a coinsurance feature, 
with the patient paying an amount set 
initially at $10 a day. This is approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the average daily 
hospital cost in the country, which is 
now approximately $40 a day. 

We have also provided coverage under 
the hospitalization insurance plan of the 
services of the hospital specialists by 
means of an amendment which I sub- 
mitted, and which I am very glad was 
adopted in committee. This amendment 
would permit coverage under the basic 
hospitalization plan of the hospital serv- 
ices of radiologists, anesthesiologists, 
pathologists, and physiatrists where 
these services are arranged for and billed 
through a hospital. Therefére, we would 
provide a much wider range of services 
than would have been provided in the 
House bill, which was stripped down 
almost to custodial care. We would ex- 
tend hospital care for 60 additional days, 
subject to the patient paying an addi- 
tional $10 a day. In addition, we have 
extended nursing home care, after hos- 
pital care, up to 100 days. This would be 
80 days more than was provided for in 
the House bill. These additional days 
would be subject to coinsurance, with the 
patient paying $5 a day for all days over 
20. Therefore, in any spell of sickness, 
we would provide for up to 120 days of 
hospital care, subject to the initial de- 
ductible of $40 and the payment of $10 a 
day for the days in excess of 60, and up 
to 100 additional days of nursing home 
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care, subject to a deductible of $5 a day 
for the days in excess of 20. 

In addition, we have added what I be- 
believe may turn out to be one of the 
most valuable features of the bill. This 
amendment would provide for up to 175 
posthospital home health visits by visit- 
ing nurses and therapists, and home- 
health aids. I regard this provision as 
extremely important. 

We have virtually provided complete 
coverage in one form or another for each 
spell of sickness. What the Senator 
from Connecticut would now propose to 
do would be to provide unlimited hos- 
pital care. 

In the long development of this pro- 
gram, we may come to that. It is most 
appealing to our emotions and to our 
sympathies. The actuaries inform me 
that the present provisions would care 
for between 97 and 98 percent of all 
eases. I grant that the remaining 2 or 3 
percent may be very serious cases. 
However, I do not believe that we can 
expect the initial bill dealing with this 
subject to meet every contingency. 

Thirty years ago, when we were work- 
ing on the problem of unemployment 
insurance and as a citizen I was taking 
some part in suggesting and drafting 
legislation, we freely granted that we 
could not start with a system which 
would care for all the unemployed. But 
we did wish to erect a first line of defense 
against unemployment, and then, we 
believed, public assistance, voluntary 
efforts, and private savings could erect an 
additional bulwark. But we proceeded 
on the principle that we should not from 
the start try to provide for unemploy- 
ment compensation which continued for 
prolonged periods of time. 

We have improved the unemployment 
insurance laws gradually—but not as 
much as they should be improved. I 
would like to see the adoption of the 
proposal by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], but I say that in 
the initial steps of a new program we 
cannot try to take care of everything at 
once. 

We followed the same principle in con- 
nection with the social security system. 
We first provided rather modest bene- 
fits and covered employed persons, 
whether wage earners or salaried, but 
we did not include the self-employed. 
As time went on, however, we brought 
additional people into coverage, and we 
added benefits for wives, children and 
widows. Supplementary voluntary in- 
surance plans also came into being. So 
while we do not have a unified system of 
old age security, by any means, we have 
a variety of efforts which have supple- 
mented the original plan. 

I think this is a safer path to follow in 
this untried field of hospital and medi- 
cal care insurance for the aged. 

I am very happy indeed that we have 
added the voluntary plan B to the basic 
plan. The basic plan covers hospital, 
nursing home, and home care. The sup- 
plementary voluntary plan covers medi- 
cal and surgical care. 

We are taking on a tremendous load, 
and I hope very much that we shall not 
be burdened down with unlimited hos- 
pital care. Mr. Myers, to whom the 
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Senator from Connecticut has paid just 
tribute, estimates that, on the basis of 
past experience, the added cost in the 
initial year of this amendment would 
be $200 million. That is in the first 
year. Its level cost would be about $275 
to $280 million. This would amount to 
about one-tenth of 1 percent of payroll. 

But I point out that this estimate, 
like all estimates, is primarily based on 
past experience. There is a big factor 
in unlimited hospital care which I think 
actuaries cannot probe, but which needs 
to be taken into account. If people are 
assured of unlimited hospital care, many 
of them will want to stay in the hospital 
and not be moved into nursing homes or 
into their own homes even though there 
is no medical justification for their 
remaining in the hospital and their 
doctors recommend that they be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. President, a hospital is a very 
pleasant place, if one becomes adjusted 
to it. If I may mention a personal 
experience of my own, it so happens that 
I was wounded in the concluding days of 
the war and found myself, about 2 
months after I was wounded, in the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. I had a series 
of operations and stayed there more 
than a year. 

One morning, after I had been there 
nearly a year, had breakfast served in 
bed and had read the morning news- 
paper, the thought went across my 
mind, “This is a rather pleasant life. 
It would not be too bad for me to stay 
in the hospital.” 

It so happened that my future was not 
hopeless. I had many things to look 
forward to, and a life outside that was 
interesting and worthwhile. I loved my 
family and wanted to lead an active life. 
The fact that the mere thought of re- 
maining in the hospital had crossed my 
mind frightened me severely. I realized 
that I might acquire a “hospital psy- 
chology,” and so I immediately started 
to work to try to get out of the hospital. 

I think we should reflect on the likely 
feelings of many people over the age of 
65 who are in the declining arc of their 
lives, with not much to look forward to, 
but to whom, as to me, there would open 
up a very pleasant prospect of staying in 
the hospital. Under those conditions 
there would be great reluctance to get 
out of the hospital on the part of a very 
large proportion of elderly patients. 

The Senator from Connecticut will say, 
“But the doctors would get them out.” 
Doctors are subject to pressures, too. 
While doctors can order people out of a 
hospital, nevertheless, if those who are 
in the hospital want to stay in and put 
up a struggle, they can become quite ex- 
pert in discovering and perpetuating ill- 
nesses, and it will be hard to get them 
out. 

So this estimate of an initial cost of 
around $200 million, and an ultimate cost 
of perhaps $275 million, to my mind is 
very much less than what the actual cost 
would be. 

There is another point involved. The 
vast majority of persons can get suf- 
ficient hospital care in 60 days—certainly 
in 120 days—and this is the most expen- 
sive type of care that can be given. The 
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average hospital cost in the country as 
a whole is $40 a day. 

The average nursing home cost is 
about $10 a day. Most people who need 
custodial care should be in a nursing 
home rather than in a hospital. A hos- 
pital is for grave emergencies, for opera- 
tions and the like; but we should not 
make our hospitals warehouses for the 
senile aged, nor should we make them 
warehouses for those who are indisposed. 

The bill which is now before us, by 
putting an upper limit on the amount of 
hospital care which can be given, will 
tend to stimulate the patients to get out 
of the hospitals—not onto the street, 
but into the nursing homes, and also 
into their own homes, where medical and 
nursing attention can be given sufficient 
to meet the needs of the patient. 

I believe that this is highly essential in 
any hospital-nursing-medical-surgical 
program, that patients should receive 
social insurance protection which will be 
adequate in the overwhelming propor- 
tion of cases, but which will be far less 
costly than if beneficiaries are granted 
perpetual occupancy of costly hospital 
beds, which probably 98 percent will not 
need. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In reply to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois let me say, first, that 
I am sorry he and I are on opposite sides 
of this issue, because in most votes in 
the Finance Committee and on the floor 
of the Senate we are together on almost 
every issue that comes along. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Philosophically, I be- 
lieve, we are rather well attuned. I am 
sorry that the Senator from Illinois op- 
poses this particular amendment. Let 
me point out that the bill provides for 
the expenditure of $6,797 million. We 
hope, by adoption of this measure, to 
take care of the basic health costs of 
persons over 65 years of age. 

To me, it seems most unfortunate that 
having come as far as we have, we 
have still failed to take that additional 
step and provide protection against cata- 
strophic illness. 

It is true that we are talking about 2 
percent of those over 65. That 2 percent 
happens to represent 380,000 Americans. 
Any one of those 19 million Americans 
over 65 could be one of that 380,000. 

What do we seek to achieve? A per- 
son over 65 is stricken with cancer, heart 
disease, or needs a serious operation. 
Under the bill as reported, after 60 days 
he must pay a coinsurance charge of 
$10 a day for an additional 60 days or a 
total sum of $600. The additional 80 
days in a nursing home will cost the 
patient $5 a day. That is $400, or a total 
of $1,000 cost to the aged patient—14 
million of whom pay no income tax, 
whose means are liquid, who do not even 
have the means to pay so large an 
amount. But above that, we have the 
tragic and high cost involved in a long 
and serious illness which can strike every 
older person. This is the great fear that 
hangs over the minds, hearts, and spirits 
of all those over the age of 65. 

I have listened to the figures quoted by 
the Senator from Illinois. Let me point 
out that the figures I have cited were 
given me by the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare. We have 
leaned over backwards in rechecking 
these figures. The first cost estimates 
was $110 million, arrived at by applying 
the estimated cost of $250 million which 
was the cost of the amendment first of- 
fered before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] introduced his extension, which 
would cost $140 million. Therefore, 
there was a difference of $110 million. 
Before appearing on the floor on this 
measure, I called the office of the Secre- 
tary of HEW to determine again the 
actual cost and have them recheck the 
figure. They said that the figure would 
come to $18 million, out of general rev- 
enues, to pay for the first year’s cost of 
the additional protection provided in the 
amendment. 

If we have a measure which will cost 
$6,797 million how do we say to the 19 
million persons over 65 years of age that 
if they suffer with the major tragedy of 
a long-term illness, while we are willing 
to spend $6,797 million we will not spend 
another $18 million to help them? How 
do we explain to our constituents—how 
do we explain to the folks back home— 
when Mary Jones is in the hospital seri- 
ously ill with cancer, or with heart dis- 
ease, that after 120 days she must get out 
of the hospital if she cannot pay the bill? 

I believe that we have reached the 
stage of a bill so extensive and so wide 
that today we must take this additional 
step. 

It is ironic that the author of the 
amendment, the Senator from Illinois, 
defends—the Hartke amendment, has 
joined as a cosponsor of the Ribicoff 
amendment for catastrophic illness be- 
cause he recognizes, too, that his amend- 
ment while going a step further—does 
not take that needed step in order to as- 
sure the aged of the proper health care 
which they need. 

The Senator from Illinois talks about 
persons going to a hospital and staying 
longer than they ordinarily would. It 
is ironic, as I listen to his argument, 
which happens to be the argument of 
the administration as well, that this is 
exactly the same argument used against 
the original King-Anderson bill, when 
we talked about giving persons 60 days 
hospital care. Our argument was that 
we could not do that because people 
would overutilize the facilities and 
would go to hospitals and would not 
leave, and therefore they would be there 
for 60 days. 

In order to protect the hospital facili- 
ties, the fund, and the program, there 
was carefully worked into all those bills 
a hospital utilization provision under 
which each hospital would appoint a 
committee composed of the doctors serv- 
ing on that hospital staff, plus those from 
the hospital administration, to examine 
the patients, and to examine the stays, 
to make sure that a person does not re- 
main in the hospital longer than neces- 
sary. 

Therefore, we come down to the final 
days of the bill, after a decade of argu- 
ment and decade of debate, to decide 
now what we are going to do. 
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The Senator from Illinois asserts that 
he recognizes the argument to this issue 
next year or the year after. 

I say that the time is now, because we 
will pass the bill within the next 24 to 
48 hours, and we should take this ad- 
ditional step by making provision for a 
catastrophic illness. 

The time has come when we should 
take this step. I would hope that the 
other Members of this body would recog- 
nize the problem and would go along 
with the additional step to provide pro- 
tection against catastrophic illness as it 
strikes our senior citizens. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I rise to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut if his approach to this 
matter is not similar to that which is 
practiced in Australia, where emphasis 
is placed upon the catastrophic illness 
as opposed to initial illness. 

I have always believed that there is 
only so much money which can be spent 
in this direction, and that it should be 
spent on catastrophic illness. True, they 
are fewer in number, but they are also 
far more devastating in their effect upon 
an individual family than an initial ill- 
ness. 

If there is any question of paring down 
the benefits, then benefits should be 
pared down in the earlier periods and 
not in latter periods. If, as the Senator 
from Connecticut proposes, we can do 
both, so much the better. It is for that 
reason that I am pleased, indeed, to sup- 
port the Senator’s amendment and would 
hope that if there is any compromise to 
be made, we shall not compromise on the 
catastrophic illness portion but rather 
on the earlier portion. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. This proposal is a 
little different than the Australian situ- 
ation, because my understanding is that 
in Australia the great burdens come on 
an individual in the early stages of an 
iliness. The bill takes care of the early 
stages, but fails to go along on the cata- 
strophic basis. It is my contention that 
if we are to take care of this problem 
we should not overlook the most serious 
part, when a catastrophe strikes. 

Even considering the cost of $180 mil- 
lion, basically we have added to the bill 
$700 million to $800 million more than is 
contained in the House bill. Even in 
conference we could anticipate that the 
Senate would have to recede in certain 
instances on some of its expenditures 
over and above the expenditures in the 
House bill. If the conferees should have 
to recede to the extent of $180 million, we 
would still have funds to take care of 
this additional coverage. 

However, not relying on that situation, 
I have always felt that we in the Senate 
have a responsibility, and that responsi- 
bility is that if we propose an expendi- 
ture we should be candid with ourselves 
and indicate where we are to get the 
money. 

We make it clear that these people will 
not get something for nothing, because 
whatever the expense, we shall have to 
pay for it, and it will be $180 million. 
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The point I make is that since we are 
spending $6,797 million in connection 
with the pending bill, $180 million is a 
very small sum in comparison with the 
overall expenditures involved, especially 
when we consider what we are giving 
to the people of this country. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island for joining me as 
a cosponsor of the amendment. I have 
so listed him on the amendment which 
has been submitted. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask one other question of the 
Senator. Not being a member of the 
Committee on Finance, I do not know the 
thought processes that went into the de- 
velopment of the bill in committee. Why 
was not the catastrophic illness consid- 
ered as the prime problem with which to 
deal, and then work out the other prob- 
lems? Why was not the first effort de- 
voted to that problem, rather than 
putting it at the end? If there is only 
so much money to be spent, why was it 
not thought best that the initial 4 or 5 
days be paid for by the individual, but 
on a catastrophic illness the first day 
should be covered, and then move for- 
ward? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The basic reason, I 
believe, is that the program basically is 
patterned on the program that has been 
advocated for a long period of time. The 
feeling is that the average person goes 
into the hospital for a comparatively 
short stay, such as 5 or 6 days, and that 
therefore we do not wish to burden him 
with taking care of his basic illness, be- 
cause a person could not pay for the 
initial stages. It was asked at that time, 
how much he could be asked to spend. 
Of course, over the years, the King-An- 
derson bill did not contain part B of the 
pending bill, which is the supplementary 
part, which has to do with the payment 
of physician’s services. 

It is interesting to note that most of 
the opponents of medicare have always 
talked about catastrophies, and not 
about taking care of the initial stages. 
It is ironic, now that we are ready to pass 
a bill with an amendment before us 
covering catastrophic illness, that the 
people who complained because we were 
not taking care of catastrophic illnesses 
are now saying we are taking care of too 
much. 

If we are to do the job at all, we should 
do it right. 

I understand that on many measures 
we take one step at a time. We have 
been dealing with this measure for many 
years. I have been involved with this 
program since 1961. Various provisions 
have been debated prior to 1961, for ap- 
proximately 5 or 10 years before that. 
After long debate, after bitter arguments 
have been waged for or against on this 
subject, there is no question in my mind 
that there is a consensus concerning the 
bill. 

If I may paraphrase the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], who time and time 
again on the floor of the Senate has 
said that there is nothing to stop an idea 
whose time has come, my contention is 
that the time has come for medicare. 
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This could be seen in what happened to 
the bill in the other body. It will be 
seen by the overwhelming vote by which 
this measure will pass in the Senate 
within the next few days. If the idea 
has now come, let us make it a good 
idea; if the idea has come, let us make 
a full idea; if the idea has come, let us 
not do a patchwork job, if we can do a 
really good job. I say the time to do 
that job is now. 

That is why I propose this amend- 
ment. I have thought about the prob- 
lem for many years. There are many 
parts of the program that one does not 
advocate or advance because one is not 
in a position to do so. However, I have 
always felt in my heart and mind that 
it would be tragic not to provide protec- 
tion against catastrophes. When we add 
up the entire cost of the bill, and realize 
that we can take care of the catastrophic 
illness and give assurances against that 
great sword of Damocles hanging over 
the head of our people, and can do it 
for $180 million, we would make a great 
mistake if we failed to do so. 

I hope that when the amendment is 
called up, we shall be able to convince 
a majority of our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate that this is the course we should 
follow. 

Mr. PELL. Mr, President, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Connecticut. In 
my opinion, the first and most important 
step is the catastrophic step, and that 
the other steps follow thereafter. I hope 
this idea will also appeal to Senators. 


A TRIBUTE TO SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL BY FORMER PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on last 
January 30, in the mournful and moving 
hour, when the remains of the incom- 
parable English giant were being com- 
mitted to his God, an eloquent tribute 
to the late Sir Winston Spencer Churchill 
was broadcast to the people of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
world by our own American giant, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

With characteristic modesty, the gen- 
eral said that he could speak, not for 
his countrymen, but for himself alone. 
Yet he was uniquely qualified to speak 
for America, and this he did, with an 
elegance of spirit and of the English lan- 
guage, in the Churchill manner. 

I have just read General Eisenhower’s 
tribute. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
DELIVERED OVER THE FACILITIES OF THE 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CO., AT THE TIME OF 
SIR WINSTON’s FUNERAL, JANUARY 30, 1965 

(By Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower) 

Upon the mighty Thames, a great avenue 
of history, move at this moment to their 
final resting place the mortal remains of 


Sir Winston Churchill. He was a great 
maker of history, but his work done, the 
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record closed, we can almost hear him, with 
the poet (Tennyson) say: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me, 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark. 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark.” 


As I, like all other freemen, pause to pay 
a personal tribute to the giant who now 
passes from among us, I have no charter to 
speak for my countrymen—only for myself. 
But, if in memory, we journey back two 
decades to the time when America and 
Britain stood shoulder to shoulder in global 
conflict against tyranny, then I can pre- 
sume—with propriety, I think—to act as 
spokesman for the millions of Americans 
who served with me and with their British 
comrades during those 3 years of war on 
this sector of the earth. 

To those men Winston Churchill was 
Britain—he was the embodiment of British 
defiance to threat, her courage in adversity, 
her calmness in danger, her moderation in 
success. Among the Allies his name was 
spoken with respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion. Although they loved to chuckle at his 
foibles, they knew he was a stanch friend. 
They felt his inspirational leadership. They 
counted him a fighter in their ranks. 

The loyalty that the fighting forces of 
many nations here serving gave to him dur- 
ing the war was no less strong, nor less 
freely given, than he had, in such full meas- 
ure, from his own countrymen. 

An American, I was one of those allies. 
During those dramatic months I was priv- 
Ueged to meet, to talk, to plan, and to work 
with him for common goals. 

Out of that association an abiding—and 
to me precious—friendship was forged; it 
withstood the trials and friction inescapable 
among men of strong convictions, living in 
the atmosphere of war. 

The war ended, our friendship flowered in 
the later and more subtle tests imposed by 
international politics. Then, each of us, 
holding high official posts in his own nation, 
strove together so to concert the strength 
of our two peoples that liberty might be 
preserved among men and the security of 
the free world wholly sustained. 

Through a career during which personal 
victories alternated with defeats, glittering 
praise with bitter criticism, intense public 
activity with periods of semiretirement, 
Winston Churchill lived out his 4 score and 
10 years. 

With no thought of the length of the time 
he might be permitted on earth, he was 
concerned only with the quality of the serv- 
ice he could render to his nation and to 
humanity. Though he had no fear of 
death, he coveted always the opportunity to 
continue that service. 

At this moment, as our hearts stand at 
attention, we say our affectionate, though 
sad, goodby to the leader to whom the entire 
body of freemen owes so much. 

In the coming years, many in countless 
words will strive to interpret the motives, 
describe the accomplishments, and extol the 
virtues of Winston Churchill—soldier, states- 
man, and citizen that two great countries 
were proud to claim as their own. Among 
all the things so written or spoken, there will 
ring out through all the centuries one 
incontestable refrain: 

He was a champion of freedom. 

May God grant that we—and the genera- 
tions who will remember him—heed the les- 
sons he taught us; in his deeds; in his words; 
in his life. 

May we carry on his work until no nation 
lies in captivity; no man is denied oppor- 
tunity for fulfillment. 

And now to you, 
friend—tfarewell. 


Sir Winston—my old 
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HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
AWARDED TO OUR “GEMINI 
TWINS” IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the bold 
and dramatic feat of America’s “Gemini 
twins,” Maj. James A. McDivitt and Ed- 
ward H. White, awed the entire world 
and won the plaudits of peoples around 
the globe for their dedication, courage, 
and efficiency. 

For taking another gigantic stride in 
the direction of pushing back frontiers 
of the unknown and carrying the United 
States forward into a new phase of 
spatial exploration, these modern Gulli- 
vers have received a variety of merited 
honors. 

A signal dictinction has been conferred 
on this pair of proficient, patriotic as- 
tronauts by a California organization of 
men who answered the Nation’s call to 
duty in less spectacular fashion. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 2323 of 
Chatsworth, Calif., deemed the service 
of Majors McDivitt and White as com- 
mensurate with the response of earlier 
generations of servicemen who—like the 
astronauts—discharged an obligation to 
their country outside the continental 
boundaries of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chatsworth post has made 
the Gemini team honorary life members 
of the VFW. 

The telegram sent Majors McDivitt 
and White advising them of the honor, 
reads as follows: 

CAPE KENNEDY, FLA. 
Maj. James McDivirr, 
Maj. EDWARD WHITE, 
Gemini Project: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Fost 2323 of 
Granada Hills, Calif., bestow honorary life 
membership upon astronauts Major Mc- 
Divitt and Major White for serving with dis- 
tinction outside the continental United 
States and for exemplifying the highest 
traditions of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Confirm acceptance. Space Center please 
relay message. 

BILL KLEM, Jr., 
Vice Commander, Membership Com- 
mittee Chairman, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Post 2323. 


STRENGTHENING OF AMERICA’S 
FISCAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATIONS—THE BERKELEY, 
CALIF., BANK FOR COOPERATIVES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
tribulations and despair which weighed 
on tremendous numbers of Americans 
more than three decades ago during the 
depths of the depression thankfully in 
most cases are little more than vague 
memories which sometimes haunt dwin- 
dling numbers whose lives at the time 
were arduous and discouraging. A great 
variety of instruments fashioned and 
conceived to lift the United States out 
of economic doldrums is regarded as 
commonplace and taken for granted in 
the present era when gross national 
product and national income figures are 
at levels which seemed fantastic in the 
thirties. 

For this reason, I believe it is mean- 
ingful to take stock periodically of the 
way in which America’s fiscal, social, 
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and economic foundations have been 
strengthened and secured by some of 
the novel and experimental devices em- 
ployed to end the depression. 

A significant event occurring in Cali- 
fornia this week provides graphic proof 
that a determined American people can 
overcome virtually any obstacle and 
stride forward to new heights. 

The Berkeley, Calif., Bank for Coop- 
eratives this week completed repayment 
of the Government capital which orig- 
inally primed the institution at its 
foundation 32 years ago. This is a trib- 
ute to sound management, a monument 
to integrity, a heartening demonstration 
of human responsibility. 

When the 13 banks for cooperatives 
were inaugurated to help rescue Ameri- 
can agriculture and the Nation’s farmers 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, Fed- 
eral funds were made available for initial 
capitalization. Because of their experi- 
mental role, no provision was made for 
repayment of funds advanced from the 
National Treasury. Not until 1955 did 
Congress lay out a course whereby the 
original investment might be returned 
to the Government and ownership ul- 
timately turned over to the cooperatives 
which use their services. 

The Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives 
promptly developed a 10-year program 
for reimbursing the Government and 
began in 1956 to repay the $10,200,000 
of capital on which it was built. This 
year, with a final installment of $1,100,- 
000, this California institution becomes 
the first of the 13 banks to complete the 
program of retiring Government capital. 

Deeply involved in far-reaching 
changes in western agriculture and busi- 
ness, the Berkeley bank has played a 
major function in California’s phenom- 
enal growth and advancement. Co- 
operatives which have used its services 
and purchased stock in it are among the 
most impressive and successful enter- 
prises of their kind in the country. 
Numbered among them are names which 
are almost household words: Sunkist 
Growers, Calavo Growers, Sunmaid Rai- 
sin Growers, Norbest Turkey Growers, 
Cal-Date Growers, and Diamond Walnut 
Growers, along with numerous wineries, 
cotton gins, olive processors, and other 
similar associations. 

I believe this event merits wide rec- 
ognition and the highest commendation 
is due to the board of directors, the man- 
agement, and the staff of the Berkeley 
Bank for Cooperatives for their services 
and faithful performances of the pro- 
gram of cooperative ownership in the 
brief span of 10 years. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a sup- 
plementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical assist- 
ance, to increase benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the Federal-State 
public assistance programs, and for other 
purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. After it is read I intend to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
the distinguished majority whip, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may 
be present when it is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 285, 
line 15, insert before the period the fol- 
lowing: “; except that, for purposes of 
this subsection, in applying subparagraph 
(C) of paragraph (1) of such section 
105(b) the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be considered to be the date on 
which the organization filed its certificate 
under section 3121(k)(1) and any ref- 
erence, in paragraph (4) of such section, 
to such paragraph (1) shall be consid- 
ered a reference to the preceding provi- 
sions of this subsection.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum and that at the 
conclusion of the quorum call I may be 
recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
plain English of the amendment I offer, 
and the reason for it, occur in a para- 
graph or two of a letter which Vallejo 
General Hospital has written to one of 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives, Hon. ROBERT L. LEGGETT, under 
date of November 1, 1963. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VALLEJO GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Vallejo, Calif., November 1, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT L. Leccert, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Bos: Hello from Vallejo. 

I hate to add to the many problems which 
I know you are burdened with, but we have 
a problem here at the Vallejo General Hos- 
pital which concerns a rather large portion of 
our employees and, I might add, voters of 
Vallejo. 

I am sending you all the information I 
think would be of interest to you concerning 
this problem and don’t want to repeat myself 
in this communication, so will try to be as 
brief as possible in outlining this problem. 

This matter pertains to social security cov- 
erage for employees working for a nonprofit 
corporation. It would seem that in 1952, 
prior to my coming here, when the hospital 
went nonprofit a certain requirement was 
not met, wherein the employees should have 
signed a certain form indicating they wished 
to be covered under social security. However, 
all through the years the employees had so- 
cial security withheld from their wages and 
the hospital contributed its share of the tax, 
the money was paid to the Internal Revenue 
Department, until 1958, when it was called 
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to our attention (6 years after we became 
nonprofit) that our employees were not ell- 
gible to be covered under social security un- 
less they elected to do so. 

Under the guidance of a representative of 
the Internal Revenue Department we com- 
pleted all of the forms he requested us to and 
met all of the requirements he laid down, and 
were guided by the fact that we only had to 
have a certain percentage of our employees 
sign up in order to have all employees 
covered. Our big problem at the time in 
getting 100 percent signatures was that some 
people had left us and had gone to other 
parts of the country, some people were away 
on sick leave, some on vacation, and we had 
a limited period of time in which to get the 
report back to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

We completed all of these forms and 
thought that we were in good standing and 
everything was settled, but to our dismay, a 
number of years later, in the early part of 
1962, it was brought to our attention that 
a large number of our employees would not 
be covered because they had not signed the 
forms in 1958. Actually, one former employee 
who was on social security was dropped be- 
cause this was brought to light, two other 
employees who were about to go on social 
security and were inquiring as to their status, 
were advised that they had none because the 
money was not credited to their account, al- 
though the money had been paid to the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in San Fran- 
cisco. In addition to this, we then discovered 
that some 17 employees who were still work- 
ing for us were not covered. We proceeded 
to work through the local social security 
office on this matter with a Mr. Macler and 
have spent approximately 2 years in having 
hearings and doing what we could to con- 
vince the social security department that we 
had complied with all of the requirements 
imposed upon us by the Internal Revenue 
Service. However, one employee was used as 
a test case and the hearing examiner, Mr. 
Pope, found against that employee. 

Subsequently, some eight employees have 
banded together as a group, hoping to ob- 
tain a more favorable hearing by virtue of 
appearing as a group. Mr. Pope has heard 
these people, but has not as yet rendered a 
decision. His statement to me, however, was 
that he did not see any way in which he 
could find favorably for these people because 
the law was pretty specific on this matter. 

I have written to the American Hospital 
Association, the California Hospital Associa- 
tion, the Department of Social Security, the 
Department of Internal Revenue—all to no 
avail. 

I did receive from the American Hospital 
Association's representative in Washington, 
a Mr. Bernstein, a telephone call advising 
me that this type of thing has happened to 
numbers of people throughout the United 
States over the years and that it is not too 
difficult to have an adjustment made in the 
social security regulations and have these 
people covered—or perhaps I'm wrong in say- 
ing social security, it perhaps is an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Act—I’m not 
sure. I do know that reference was made to 
the social security amendments of 1960; how- 
ever, they were not actually a part of the 
permanent record, but appeared as a foot- 
note because it pertained to the fact that 
there was a certain date established under 
which these people would be covered or not 
covered. As I understand it, it merely is a 
matter of changing this date under which 
these people are covered, since all money has 
been properly paid; these people do want to 
be covered, they do want to retain the bene- 
fits they have earned by virtue of paying 
over all these years. 

Iam submitting to you the correspondence 
I had with Mr. Pope, plus the original cor- 
respondence I had with the Internal Rev- 
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enue Service and a copy of the Hearing on 
the one test case of Ruth Donato. 

Anything you can do to help these people 
of Vallejo to be covered under social security 
will be greatly appreciated, not only by my- 
self and the hospital, but by the employees, 
who are quite anxious to have this coverage. 

My best regards to you and Barbara. 

Sincerely, 
Louis P. FUNK, 
Administrator. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I quote 
from the letter, for the information of 
those who may care to read: 

This matter pertains to social security 
coverage for employees working for a non- 
profit corporation. It would seem that in 
1952, prior to my coming here, when the 
hospital went nonprofit, a certain require- 
ment was not met, wherein the employees 
should have signed a certain form indicating 
they wished to be covered under social se- 
curity. However, all through the years the 
employees had social security withheld from 
their wages and the hospital contributed 
its share of the tax, the money was paid to 
the Internal Revenue Department, until 
1958, when it was called to our attention 
(6 years after we became nonprofit) that our 
employees were not eligible to be covered 
under social security unless they elected to 
do 80. 


In the light of that problem, which I 
may say is not unique to one hospital 
of the State from which I come, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare prepared an amendment for 
Representative Leggett, dated July 1, 
1965. In its covering letter, the Depart- 
ment said: 

Enclosed, in accordance with our conversa- 
tion in your office on June 30, are several 
copies of a draft of a technical— 


I stress the word technical“ 
amendment to the provision of H.R. 6675, 
which the Senate Finance Committee added 
to the bill in order to take care of situations 
such as that involved in the case of the 
Vallejo Hospital. This technical amend- 
ment is necessary to remedy a defect in 
that provision which, in turn, resulted from 
oversight. 


I stress the word “oversight.” 
With this change the provision in H.R. 
6675 will more effectively carry out its in- 


tended purpose. 

Also enclosed is a brief explanation of the 
provision in H.R. 6675 and of the enclosed 
amendment, 


Thus I am in a position to say to the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, the Senator in charge of the 
bill, that the amendment was prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is approved by the De- 
partment, and constitutes a change, 
technical in nature, to remedy the 
situation by providing that after a 
waiver has been filed on the part of a 
nonprofit corporation, and the appro- 
priate consents have been filed by the 
employees, their social security may 
include benefits previously paid for by 
them, benefits which would not be in- 
cluded under the wording of the bill as 
it was reported by the committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Under section 316 of the Senate bill (as 
under present law), a nonprofit organiza- 
tion must file a certificate waiving its ex- 
emption from social security taxes in order 
for its employees to obtain coverage under 
social security. For the certificate to be 
effective in respect to any employee, he must 
concur in writing. 

Section 316(d) of the Senate bill is in- 
tended to apply to a situation where a non- 
profit organization filed the waiver cer- 
tificate, and thereafter reported some 
employees as covered who had inadvertently 
failed to signify their concurrence in writ- 
ing. Most of the noncovered period result- 
ing from this failure by these employees 
was taken care of under a special provision 
enacted in 1960 by the Congress, and this 
provision of the bill was intended to take 
care of a small hiatus in reported wages 
which still exists for some of these employees 
and with respect to which the necessary 
taxes have been paid. However, the lan- 
guage of section 316(d) is not technically 
adequate to accomplish this purpose. 

Section 316 (d), as presently written, re- 
quires certain stated conditions to be met 
for the validation to be effective. These 
conditions were written to be applicable to 
situations where employees lack coverage 
only for a period before a waiver certificate 
is filed, and they are therefore not applica- 
ble to the type of situation section 316(d) is 
meant to take care of. The proposed 
amendment would add language to section 
316(d) which would assure that these con- 
ditions are applicable to situations whefe 
employees require coverage for a period after 
a waiver certificate is filed—which is the 
purpose of section 316(d). 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment has merit. I know 
of no reason why it should not be agreed 
to, so I do not resist it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the able Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. His cooperation is 
in accord with his constant dedication to 
the principle of obtaining a bill which is 
completely meritorious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate, in the engross- 
ment of various reported amendments to 
H.R. 6675, be authorized to make print- 
ing corrections in the amendments so 
that they read to strike out certain lan- 
guage and insert new matter instead of 
inserting matter at various places and 
then striking out certain relative lan- 
guage in each instance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 324, line 1, strike out “1965” and 
insert “1966”. 

On page 324, line 16, strike out “1965” 
and insert “1966”. 

On page 349 between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“Sec. 342. (a) Clause (B) of section 1402 
(e)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to time for filing waiver cer- 
tificate by ministers, members of religious 
orders, and Christian Science practitioners) 
is amended by striking out ‘his second tax- 
able year ending after 1962’ and 
in lieu thereof ‘his second taxable year 
ending after 1963'.” 

(b) Section 1402 (e) (2) of such Code (re- 
lating to effective date of certificate) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) Notwithstanding the first sentence 
of subparagraph (A), if an individual files a 
certificate after the date of the enactment 
of this subparagraph and on or before the 
due date of the return (including any ex- 
tension thereof) for his second taxable year 
ending after 1963, such certificate shall be 
effective for his first taxable year ending 
after 1962 and all succeeding years”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall be applicable only with 
respect to certificates filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 1402(e) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 after the date of the enactment of 
this Act; except that no monthly benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act for 
the month in which this Act is enacted or 
any prior month shall be payable or in- 
creased by reason of such amendments, 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as Senators know, ministers can 
have social security coverage only if they 
elect to participate within 2 years of ordi- 
nation. Public Law 88-650, enacted 
October 13, 1964, opened up the period of 
the election for existing ministers who 
had not previously elected to participate, 
if they did so before April 16, 1965. 

Although it would be, in general, un- 
desirable to reopen this election period 
because of antiselection against the sys- 
tem by ministers waiting to join until 
they are older, there are certain special 
circumstances that argue for a reopening 
at this time. 

First, the period permitted by Public 
Law 88-650 was short, approximately 6 
months. 

Second, and much more important, 
many younger ministers did not choose 
to participate when only retirement and 
survivor benefits were available, but now, 
when health insurance would be pro- 
vided, they would be forever barred from 
coming in under present law. 

My amendment would provide for an 
extension of the period of election to 
April 15, 1966, by the addition of a new 
section 342 to the bill. The only other 
change that would be needed would be 
the striking out of “April 15, 1965” wher- 
ever it appears in section 331, and the 

on, in lieu thereof, of “April 15, 
1966.” 

The necessary amendments could pos- 
sibly be adopted as a committee amend- 
ment during the floor debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, has this 
amendment been cleared on both sides? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not be- 
lieve so. However, I do not believe that 
there would be any objection. I would 
be glad to withdraw the amendment if 
the Senator thought there would be any 
objection. 

This amendment would provide a little 
more time for the ministers who elect to 
participate. I shall not move to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. COOPER. I am in favor of the 
amendment. The election period was 
reopened several years ago. I offered the 
amendment to reopen the period. I am 
sure that there would be no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The amend- 
ment would merely extend for a longer 
time the period of election for ministers. 
I do not believe that there would be 
any objection. 

I shall not move to reconsider if the 
amendment is agreed to, so that a motion 
to reconsider may be made later. 

Mr. COOPER. I am in favor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 116, following line 7, insert the 
following: 

“The term ‘medical care’ does not include 
amounts paid for facilities, devices, and 
services customarily used primarily for pur- 
poses other than those specified in sub- 
paragraph (A).” 

On page 117, strike out lines 12 through 
22 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“(d) Section 213 of such Code (relating to 
medical, dental, etc., expenses) is further 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsection (c) of such 
section, and 

“(2) by striking out paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (4) of subsection (g) of such section.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that my distin- 
guished colleague, the Representative 
from the Second District of Montana, 
Mr. BATTIN, proposed to offer this 
amendment when the present legislation 
was before the House, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the answers which he required did 
not arrive in time. It was his intention 
because certain serious cases had been 
brought to his attention by some of our 
constituents in Montana. We of the 
Montana delegation share his concern 
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and feel this amendment should be 
adopted. 

Therefore, I am offering this amend- 
ment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand the amendment, 
the purpose of it is to allow taxpayers 
to deduct the cost of hiring nurses and 
doctors for some of the cases in which 
very high medical expenses are involved. 

The general argument for the amend- 
ment is that, if the Federal Government 
is to pay the expense for medical serv- 
ices for American citizens, many of 
whom have made no contribution for it, 
it is only fair that those who must have 
nurses around the clock and very high 
medical expenses, far beyond that which 
is provided by the bill, should be per- 
mitted to deduct the expense of this very 
high medical cost. 

The Senator from Louisiana was a 
sponsor of a piece of legislation, some 
years ago, providing that a person of 65 
or over who had very high medical ex- 
penses could deduct those expenses 
against his income for tax purposes. 
The Finance Committee had approved 
that principle on a number of occasions 
when it had been very closely limited. 

I understand that the cost of this 
amendment would not be very great. It 
would seem only fair to this Senator that 
if a citizen pays a large amount of medi- 
cal expenses, it should be a deductible 
item. 

So I would have no objection to the 
amendment. I would hope the distin- 
guished ranking Republican member of 
the committee would take a good look at 
it and see if there is any objection to it 
on his side of the aisle. In the meantime, 
I state that I am willing to take it to 
conference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, today, we 
are considering one of the broadest and 
most complex collections of social secu- 
rity amendments ever brought before 
this body. We must pass judgment on 
a new plan of basic hospital insurance 
benefits under social security, a new vol- 
untary supplemental plan of medical in- 
surance for the aged, major changes in 
the social security benefit structure, new 
Federal guidelines on and participation 
in Kerr-Mills programs and a general 
streamlining and strengthening of a 
myriad of programs in the areas of child 
health, public assistance, and mental 
retardation. Each of these topics merits 
extensive study and debate. However, 
the one clear and overriding issue before 
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us today is undoubtedly those portions 
of the bill known collectively as medicare. 

I doubt whether any of us here will 
ever have the opportunity to vote on a 
more important piece of domestic legis- 
lation. The program we are going to 
pass in this body will be a declaration 
of economic independence for millions 
of Americans. This hospital and med- 
ical insurance plan will, I am fully con- 
fident, put an end to the folly and the 
waste that has characterized this Na- 
tion’s treatment of its senior citizens 
throughout the 20th century. 

There is, in my view, nothing more 
hypocritical than to encourage citizens 
to work to earn homes, to raise and edu- 
cate children, to pay taxes, to spend 
their lives contributing to an economy 
and a way of life unequaled anywhere 
in the world and then, when they are 
too old to contribute further, subject 
them to the humiliation and planned 
poverty of means-test medicine. I am 
hopeful that the proposed legislation will 
put an end to that hypocrisy for mil- 
lions of Americans. 

By so doing, we will be fulfilling a 
prophecy made nearly three decades ago 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He said: 

We have accepted * * * a second Bill of 
Rights under which a new * * * security and 
prosperity can be established for all—re- 
gardless of station, race, or creed. Among 
these are—the right to adequate medical 
care and the opportunity to achieve and 
enjoy good health; the right to adequate 
protection from the economic fears of old 
age. 


The fulfillment of that prophecy is not 
solely the work of this body or of Con- 
gress, but the victory in a battle that has 
ranged across all those years and in- 
volved some of the finest men ever to 
enter this country’s service. 

I am particularly proud of the pro- 
posed legislation, not so much for my- 
self but for the many fine men and 
women from my home State of Michi- 
gan who have contributed so mightily 
in shaping its form and its victory. 

My senior Senator and wonderful 
friend, Par McNamara, has been the out- 
standing spokesman for the aged, and 
has given immeasurable help to the 
formulation and success of this plan. 
Its enactment will be one more dramatic 
achievement to the credit of Par 
McNamara. My longtime friend and 
adviser, Wilbur Cohen, has worked dili- 
gently as the principal architect of this 
legislation and has been invaluable to 
Members of both the House and Senate 
in hammering out a workable, financially 
responsible program. 

In addition, such people as Dean 
Fedele Fauri, of the University of Mich- 
igan’s School of Social Work, Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, of the university's institute 
for human adjustment, and Mr. Charles 
O'Dell, the able director of the retired 
workers division of the UAW, have 
worked long and diligently for the inter- 
ests and the dignity of our senior citi- 
zens so well promoted by the proposed 
legislation. 

I am sure that all of these good people 
share my joy in seeing the fine product 
of the Finance Committee’s deliberations. 
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Last year, most of us supported a pro- 
gram of hospital insurance for the aged 
through social security as a major step 
toward first-class citizenship for the 
aged. I, for one, could not be more 
pleased that we now have the opportu- 
nity to support a voluntary medical in- 
surance program also. 

In addition to the new economic inde- 
pendence it will create, I am hopeful that 
the bill will promote first-class citizen- 
ship in another fashion also. We de- 
cided last year, and wrote into law, that 
Federal tax funds collected from all the 
people may not be used to provide bene- 
fits to institutions or agencies which dis- 
criminate on the grounds of race, color, 
or national origin. This principle will, 
of course, apply to hospital and extended 
care and home health services provided 
under the social security system, and will 
require institutions and agencies fur- 
nishing these services to abide by title 6 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Although the hospital and medical in- 
surance programs are major strides for- 
ward in this proposed legislation, there 
is another facet of health protection 
which is far more important to many; 
namely, the incentive for improvement 
in State Kerr-Mills plans. We must re- 
luctantly realize that there are still 
among us those unfortunate few who ex- 
perience poverty and illness beyond the 
scope of any economically feasible social 
insurance program. This bill not only 
provides incentive for better health care 
for the independent aged, but also offers 
strong guidelines for a new streamlined 
approach to comprehensive health serv- 
ices for those on welfare programs serv- 
ing the blind, disabled, and dependent 
children. 

It requires an offering of more com- 
prehensive care to receive greater Fed- 
eral support, and prohibits many of the 
sad practices such as relative responsi- 
bility tests which have plagued Kerr- 
Mills programs in the past. 

Mr. President, many of us remember 
the fears that were expressed when the 
social security system was first proposed 
and debated 28 year ago—that it would 
regiment Americans, be administratively 
unworkable, financially unsound, cripple 
and impede private life insurance and 
pension programs. We know today how 
unfounded those fears were. The medi- 
cal profession has expressed great fear 
for the health of the people, the quality 
of medical service and the future of the 
medical profession if this program is es- 
tablished. I remind the Senate that 30 
or so years ago tremors of apprehension 
ran through the medical profession when 
voluntary health insurance plans were 
being started. Then, also, cries of so- 
cialized medicine’ were heard from 
many physicians. 

In starting anything new we must 
study the problem and situation care- 
fully, and consider equally as carefully 
the views of those who believe the pro- 
posed step is unwise—there are always 
those who believe that anything new or 
different is unwise—and if we are sure 
that we are on the right track, go ahead. 
I believe that the proposed program will 
be a godsend for the aged—and, in due 
course, all of us will be aged—I believe 
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that it will be a boon for the country, 
for the hospitals, and—though they can- 
not imagine it now—for the medical 
profession. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan for an excellent statement. I 
am proud to associate myself with every- 
thing he has said. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful for the remarks by a man who 
has been sensitive to this problem and 
has given national leadership to it for 
many years more than I have. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
on an extraneous subject for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TELECAST 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last week 
I discussed on the floor of the Senate cer- 
tain matters pertaining to a television 
program which was shown last week on 
one of the networks. At that time I ex- 
pressed myself in what I believe to be 
fully justified and righteous indignation, 
and even anger. 

The remarks pertain particularly to a 
show, sponsored either by one of the net- 
works or by the so-called poverty pro- 
gram—the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity—and at that time, I was under 
the impression—apparently at least par- 
tially false—that the show had been 
sponsored and paid for in its entirety by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. I 
was extremely critical of the Office for 
that reason. I am still critical of it. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
believe I should state the facts upon 
which I based my remarks last week. 

On the evening of the show I called 
the president of the broadcasting net- 
work. I identified myself and asked if 
the broadcast was being sponsored by his 
system. The reply was “No.” 

I said, “Is this a public service pro- 
gram?” 

The answer was, Les.“ 

To me, the only reasonable conclusion 
that anyone could draw from these two 
questions and answers was, first, that it 
was not being paid for by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; second, that the 
broadcasting system was donating its 
time for the purpose of the program; and, 
third, that the program itself, that is, 
the production, and the payment to the 
participants—I will not dignify most 
of them by calling them artists—was 
paid for by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

After I had made my remarks on the 
floor of the Senate, the vice president 
of the network called upon me in the 
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reception room outside the Chamber 
and explained the facts as he understood 
them. He said that during the month 
of May the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity decided that it had a really hot 
subject in the way of selling poverty, and 
that they were not reaching the drop- 
outs. They came to the network and 
asked for time and cooperation in the 
production of a program which would 
be slanted toward this particular group. 

He further told me at that time that 
the network had picked up all of the 
production costs and had paid, at regular 
union scale, all the participants in the 
program. 

I wish to make perfectly plain that I 
am not casting a blanket indictment 
against all the participants in the pro- 
gram. I excepted one in particular that 
I happened to know by sight and by 
recognition last week—Johnny Mathis. 
I except another one whom I have since 
identified, a man by the name of Cosby, 
who made the only rational appeal, and 
who probably was the only excuse in the 
whole program for what is claimed to 
be the purpose of the program. 

In looking over my remarks of last 
week, I described this as a shameful and 
disgraceful exhibition. I said that the 
intelligence of the people of this coun- 
try was insulted and degraded by this 
particular program. I see no reason to 
retract either one of those statements, 
Neither do I, for that matter, see any 
reason to retract any portion of the 
statement made by me last week when I 
said that the program was decadent in 
the extreme. 

I should like to go back to the question 
of who was responsible for the program. 
The president of the broadcasting com- 
pany wrote me a letter which, although 
it is dated July 2, was just delivered to 
me today. In that letter he falls into 
the same trap into which almost every- 
one else has fallen in this situation. 

As soon as the present administration 
could get its manager out here at WTOP 
and the rest of some of its columnists and 
commentators on the ball, they immedi- 
ately picked this up and said, “Well, the 
Senator from Colorado is sort of old 
fashioned. You cannot expect him to 
like this kind of business—this rock and 
roll stuff. He doesn’t like this particular 
kind of music.” 

Mr. President, that is not the issue 
at all. That has nothing to do with it. 

First, if radio and TV stations had 
only programs which appealed to one in- 
dividual in the United States, they prob- 
ably would not even exist. 

Second, I am the last person in the 
world who thinks that every program 
which goes on TV in this country should 
be slanted to suit the tastes of myself 
or any other individual. In fact, for 6 
or 8 years I have carried on a running 
battle with the FCC to keep them from 
doing exactly that sort of thing. With 
the advent of Newton Minnow in 1961, 
the FCC became colored with the concept 
that they had a bunch of brilliant peo- 
ple—and thank God, this is not uniform 
throughout the FCC, I must say—but 
the majority felt that they had a bunch 
of brilliant people who could somehow se- 
lect for us better than we could select for 
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ourselves the quality, the kind, and the 
type of entertainment that went over the 
TV’s and the radios of this country. 

So, to the contrary, rather than being 
a critic of a particular type of program 
because it does not suit the Senator from 
Colorado, the Senator from Colorado is 
trying to look at the basic issues which 
are involved. I say again that my own 
legislative record for at least 6 years has 
been in exactly the opposite direction. 
The FCC should keep its hands out of 
programing and keep them out of telling 
individual stations what they should put 
on for the benefit of the people. 

I happen to have a very firm and great 
belief that under our system of running 
our telecommunications and our radio 
communications in this country, where 
they are sponsored by business interests, 
the people will tell them soon enough 
and quick enough if the type of program 
they are offering is not the type that they 
desire. 

Getting back to the proposition as to 
who sponsored the program, the presi- 
dent of that particular broadcasting sys- 
tem, in his letter to me, indicated that 
while he is not particularly fond of this 
particular “musical idiom,” as he calls 
it, he thought it appealed to many peo- 
ple. I understand that some of the com- 
mentators have been a little critical of 
my own remarks, and that is perfectly 
fine with me. I understand further that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
stated that they had received 4,000 let- 
ters. Well, if I could only generate 4,000 
letters from the teenagers of this country 
with the whole system of the Democratic 
Party at my back, I would think that I 
had done pretty poorly. I am running 
pretty close to a thousand letters my- 
self, and I have done nothing to try to 
generate letters. 

Mr. President, in order to be fair, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
entire letter I received from the presi- 
dent of the broadcasting system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., July 2, 1965. 
The Honorable GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: I have your letter 
of June 29 in which you confirmed your tele- 
phone call to me of June 28, expressing your 
strongly adverse reaction to “It’s What's Hap- 
pening, Baby” broadcast over the CBS Tele- 
vision Network on June 28, 9:30 to 11 p.m., 
e.d.t. 

Iam sorry indeed that you and Mrs. Allott 
were shocked and angered. I am aware that 
some other viewers shared your reaction, 
although all the evidence available to us 
indicates that people for whom the program 
was intended—the teenagers and young 
adults who are, or are potentially, school 
dropouts without economic opportunities— 
did watch it and were enthusiastic. 

The program in question was conceived by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity as a 
means of communicating with the teenagers 
and young adults with whom the OEO is 
concerned. Late in May, officials of the OEO 
met with the president of the CBS Television 
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Network and outlined their problem and pro- 
gram proposal. In brief, the OEO represent- 
atives stated that their problem was to com- 
municate with this special group of Ameri- 
cans and that their studies had shown that 
to do so it was necessary to devise the kind 
of program, and select the kind of perform- 
ers, who had a following with this segment 
of the population and whose messages would 
be accepted by such viewers. The OEO 
studies had shown that this special group 
of viewers had particular respect for Murray 
Kaufman and a particular fondness for the 
current popular music idiom that was fea- 
tured on the program. 

We made it clear that the program must 
meet our general standards of taste and that 
the messages could not in any way be used 
for lobbying or legislative purposes but must 
be confined to the particular problems with 
which the OEO was concerned in respect to 
dropouts. The OEO agreed to these condi- 
tions and, hence, we felt that since the OEO 
was an agency dealing with an important 
social problem, it was in the public interest 
for us to broadcast the program as described. 

While the basic concept and the produc- 
tion of the program were the responsibility 
of the OEO and its representatives, the CBS 
Television Network's Department of Program 
Practices was present during production and 
also viewed the completed program before it 
was aired. All phases of the program was 
subject to approval; and were approved, by 
the department of program practices for 
standards of taste and other standards. 

While we respect your judgment, we can- 
not, in all candor, agree that the program 
was in bad taste or was shocking. Of course, 
this program, like many others on the CBS 
Television Network as well as other net- 
works, did not appeal to my personal tastes. 
But I do not believe that the test of whether 
or not we should carry a particular program 
is whether it is designed for my personal 
tastes. There can be no question that the 
kind of music and choreography featured 
in “It’s What’s Happening, Baby” has an 
extremely wide appeal among teenagers and 
young adults. We of the older generation 
tend to react against it just as my parents 
reacted against my attraction to the Charles- 
ton and the Black Bottom more years ago 
than I like to admit. 

But this new kind of music and choreog- 

raphy have become a part of the American 
scene, and so a program devoted to them pro- 
vides the vehicle for reaching the precise 
audience with which the OEO was con- 
cerned. And while the singing, the instru- 
mentalists, and the choreography may not 
have been to my taste, I am persuaded that 
there was nothing obscene, suggestive, lewd 
or in bad taste about any aspect of the 
program. 
I am reminded of a wise injunction by 
George Bernard Shaw: “Do not do unto 
others as you would do to me. Our tastes 
may not be the same.” In this case, the 
problem was to reach an important group 
of Americans whose tastes were not the same 
as yours and mine. And all the evidence is 
that without offending appropriate stand- 
ards, the program succeeded. 

I want to assure you that we take full 
responsibility for having approved of the 
concept of the program and for having 
broadcast it. We felt that providing time 
and facilities for the broadcast was justified 
in a worthy cause, and was in the public 
interest. The decision was entirely volun- 

—and our own. 
With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON, 
President. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to quote from 
that letter: 


The program in question was conceived 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity as a 
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means of communicating with the teenagers 
and young adults with whom the OEO is 
concerned. Late in May, officials of the OEO 
met with the president of the CBS television 
network and outlined their problem and pro- 
gram proposal. In brief, the OEO repre- 
sentatives stated that their problem was to 
communicate with this special group of 
Americans and that their studies had shown 
that to do so it was necessary to devise the 
Kind of program, and select the kind of per- 
formers who had a following with this seg- 
ment of the population and whose messages 
would be accepted by such viewers. 


The president of the broadcasting 
company said further on in the letter: 


While the basic concept and the produc- 
tion of the program were the responsibility of 
the OEO and its representatives, the CBS 
television network's department of program 
practices was present during production and 
also viewed the completed program before 
it was aired. 


Then he goes on to discuss the other 
phases involved. 

Mr. President, one of our distinguished 
writers in Washington wrote an article 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News on Wednesday, June 30. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
June 30, 1965] 

Wuo DREAMED Up “DEPRAVED” TV SHOW UsED 
To Lure TEENAGERS INTO POVERTY PRO- 
GRAMS?—ANTIPOVERTY APPEAL WASN’T AP- 
PEALING—GOP “INCANDESCENT” OvER OEO 
TV SHOW 

(By Jack Steele) 

The Senate GOP policy committee 
launched a probe today to find out who was 
responsible for what it called a “depraved” 
90-minute TV rock-'n-roll show used to lure 
teenagers into the Government’s antipoverty 
program. 

Republican Leader Everett M. DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, said some of his colleagues were al- 
most incandescent” in their assaults on the 
show. The program, titled “It's What’s Hap- 
pening, Baby,” was run by a diskjockey 
known as Murray the K (the K stands for 
King“). It was carried Monday night by 
the CBS network. 

Senator GORDON ALLOTT, of Colorado, was 
one of the burned-up Republicans who took 
the Senate floor to denounce the show, which 
he said “made me want to regurgitate.” He 
said Murray the K’s “commercials” invited 
teenagers to tell the antipoverty agency 
“how to spend our money.” 

The program featured an all-star cast of 
Beatle-like singers and musicians whose 
rhythms are beloved by teenage dancers of 
the frug and the jerk. Its performers in- 
cluded the Supremes, Herman’s Hermits, 
Cannibal and the Headhunters and the 
Righteous Brothers. 

HOT POTATO 

Officials of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the CBS TV network, meanwhile, 
bounced credit for the program back and 
forth like a red-hot potato. 

Holmes Brown, OEO’s top press agent, in- 
sisted the program was mostly the idea of 
CBS and said he simply couldn’t understand 
why the network didn’t want to claim all 
credit for its “success.” 

John Snyder, head of the CBS TV network, 
insisted that Murray the K dreamed up and 
ran the show as an OEO “consultant” and 
that its producer and director also were 
picked by the antipoverty agency. 
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They did manage to agree on two things: 

CBS picked up the tab for the program, 
providing the hour and half of prime net- 
work time as a “public service” and paying 
the production costs and union wage scales 
to the performers. 

OEO officials promoted the show in an 
effort to “reach” teenagers who do not read 
newspapers or listen to news programs and 
recruit them for the Job Corps, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and other antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

MYSTERY 

Just why the antipoverty agency has to 
recruit poverty-stricken youths remained a 
mystery. The OEO claims it has more than 
275,000 applicants for the Job Corps, for 
example, and only 8,000 in its camps spread 
around the country. 

Mr. Brown, a onetime Ford Motor Co. pub- 
licity man, offered this explanation: 

“It’s like army recruiting or selling Ford 
cars, you want to keep pressure on your 
market.” 

He added: 

“This program reached more of the in- 
digenous poor than anything that’s hap- 
pened since Valley Forge.” 

Mr. Snyder agreed that, audiencewise, the 
show was a rocking success, He said ratings 
showed the program drew almost as many 
listeners as the NBC and ABC networks 
combined while it was on the air from 9:30 
to 11 p.m. Monday. 


DIFFERENT VIEW 


Senator Attotr took a slightly different 
view of the program’s success. 

“For an hour and a half the intelligence 
of the people of this country was insulted 
and degraded by the program put on by 
Sargent Shriver and his group,” he told the 
Senate. 

“If I were a Communist, I could ask noth- 
ing better than to use this as a tool, having 
it sent to every country in Africa and the 
Far East. 

“I can’t think of anything that could show 
our lives and our art in worse form.” 

Mr. Brown denied that Murray the K is 
a “paid consultant” to OEO. He said the 
diskjockey had volunteered his services to 
the antipoverty agency to help it make 
contact with poverty-stricken teenagers. 

The diskjockey invited the program’s 
listeners to send their suggestions or ap- 
plications for antipoverty jobs to “New 
Chance” in Washington. 

Mr. Brown explained that this was a new 
name used for the antipoverty program so 
that the response of teenagers to the show 
could be measured by their letters. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to quote from 
the article by Mr. Jack Steele. He refers 
to various things. I quote parts of his 
article: 


Officials of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the CBS TV network, meanwhile, 
bounced credit for the program back and 
forth like a red-hot potato. 

Holmes Brown, OEO’s top press agent, in- 
sisted the program was mostly the idea of 
CBS and said he simply couldn’t understand 
why the network didn’t want to claim all 
credit for its “success.” 

John Snyder, head of the CBS TV network, 
insisted that Murray the K dreamed up and 
ran the show as an OEO ‘consultant’— 


Who announced the show. 

Then finally: 

CBS picked up the tab for the program, 
providing the hour and a half of prime net- 
work time as a “public service” and paying 
the production costs and union wage scales 
to the performers. 


The real questions are as follows: 
Shall the money of the taxpayers of 
this country be used for this kind of 
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production? I still say that the pro- 
duction does not belong in anything that 
the Government of the United States 
should be spending money for. It is not 
anything that anybody wants their own 
tax money spent for. We have been 
told over and over again that we have 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
are poverty stricken, and if there is a 
young man or a young woman in this 
country today who does not know about 
the poverty program, there is nothing 
in the poverty program by which we can 
teach him or her. 

The poverty program, as I have said 
before, was ill-conceived and should 
never have been passed. It is not that 
we do not have sympathy for poverty- 
stricken people; but we could have 
trained adequately, under the poverty 
program, hundreds of thousands where 
only a thousand will benefit under the 
present concept. When the bill was 
under debate, ways were discussed and 
pointed out how that could have been 
done. 

Dropouts under the poverty program 
are now becoming a matter of national 
concern. Why should a former public 
relations man for a large corporation say 
in explanation: 

It is like Army recruiting or selling Ford 
cars. You want to keep pressure on your 
market. 


Is it the plan to keep pressure on our 
market and spend Government money 
by trying to get more people into a 
poverty program? 

How absurd and how ridiculous can 
we get? He continues: 

This p: reached more of the in- 
digenous poor than anything that’s happened 
since Valley Forge. 


I always thought that Valley Forge was 
one of the great turning points, one of 
the great courageous acts of the Revo- 
lutionary War; I never before knew that 
it had anything to do with the poverty 
program. The man has mixed his syn- 
tax and similes a little. 

The question comes down to this: If all 
the young people we have talked about 
say that this is the first thing that has 
ever been done for them, then is not the 
Government equally obligated to pro- 
vide opera for those who enjoy opera? 
To provide classical plays for those who 
like classical plays? To provide sport- 
ing events for those who like sporting 
events, and so on, ad infinitum? 

The point of it all is that this is not for 
the program. We are not talking for the 
program itself; we are talking about 
what was intended to be accomplished by 
the program. The Federal Government 
took a long step backward if it spent the 
taxpayers’ money for that program. It 
was a 

When was the decision made for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to pick 
up the whole tab? Was the decision 
made before or after the program was 
criticized from the Senate fioor? I do 
not know. I must say that the letter 
from the president of the broadcasting 
company does not exactly coincide with 
the statements made to me by his own 
vice president. I do not believe they are 
trying to bamboozle me or confuse me. 
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I think that they themselves are con- 
fused about what actually happened. 

The whole purpose of many of the 
people who have commented on the pro- 
gram—and many other comments also 
have been made in line with the position 
that the Senator from Colorado has 
taken—has been to disguise the issue, to 
befuddle it, to reduce it to the fact that 
one person did not like this particular 
type of program. 

Mr. President, I have a little appreci- 
ation of music. It extends over the 
period of my life and over almost every 
area of the world. I once sat for 3 hours 
listening to the National Symphony of 
Thailand. I enjoyed, perhaps not all of 
the 3 hours, but at least 2 of them. 
For a person who is uneducated in the 
five-note octave of the East, it was a lit- 
tle difficult. So the idea of confusing the 
real issue should not be accepted by the 
American people. 

I do object to the quality of the pro- 
gram. With the exception of two or 
three artists, none of the persons on the 

program had a good voice or musical 
ability which would extend past the pres- 
ent rock and roll range. They will be 
long forgotten and long lost. So I do 
object to the quality of the program. 

The question is: What was the pro- 
gram designed for, and are we going to 
acknowledge, by keeping quiet, that the 
Federal Government has an obligation to 
promote every program that is passed by 
Congress by insisting to a television net- 
work that they carry a program which 
will promote it? We are taking a long 
step in the wrong direction if we attempt 
to do that. 

No one has bothered to explain why it 
is necessary to sell such a program as this 
to the American people. The question is 
not whether a particular program ap- 
peals to any particular individual in the 
United States. But whether taxpayers’ 
money should be spent in any way to pro- 
mote such a program, 

Iam not yet clear, especially after hav- 
ing received the letter from the presi- 
dent of the broadcasting company, about 
who paid for what. I have Mr. Steele’s 
article before me. I also have an edi- 
torial entitled “Bicarbonate Was Clearly 
Called for,” which was published in the 
Denver Post of July 1, 1965. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Denver Post, July 1, 1965] 
BICARBONATE Was CLEARLY CALLED FOR 


We can understand the digestive difficul- 
ties that must have afflicted Senator Gorpon 
ALLOTT, of Colorado, Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN, of Illinois, and an undetermined number 
of other adults when they were brought eye- 
ball-to-eyeball with rock-and-roll on a TV 
antipoverty program Monday night. 

Dyspepsia appears to be the inevitable fate 
of an older generation whenever it is con- 
fronted with the tastes of a younger one. In 
this case, however, the discomfort must have 
been particularly acute because the teen- 
aged tastes were associated with an impor- 
tant undertaking of the Government of the 
United States. 

Some of our friends who watch this kind 
of thing—but are otherwise reliable—have 
reported that the CBS special, It's What's 
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Happening, Baby,” was not conspicuously 
different or conspicuously worse than other 
rock-and-roll shows that are run regularly 
on television. That is hardly the sort of 
news that will settle one’s stomach. 

We recognize that CBS put on the show 
free to help acquaint dropouts and other 
teenagers with the opportunities that are 
available under the antipoverty program. 
We recognize too that the rock-and-roll for- 
mat was chosen because of its special appeal 
to the audience antipoverty officials in Wash- 
ington were most anxious to reach. 

One would hardly expect to attract teen- 
aged dropouts with the New York Philhar- 
monic or an uncut version of Parsifal. What 
CBS and the antipoverty officials set out to 
do showed imagination and intelligence. 
The trouble was that it was not done effec- 
tively. 

The rock-and-roll came across, but the 
antipoverty message didn’t. The message, 
in fact, appeared to be forgotten during much 
of the show and it was generally drowned out 
by the noise. What came across was too 
vague and inconsequential to justify asso- 
clating the Government with entertainment 
of this type. 

In studying the unpleasant effect the pro- 
gram unquestionably had on the adults who 
tuned in to find out about the antipoverty 
program, we were intrigued once again by the 
special problems of Senator Allott. 

Only a few years ago, when Newton Minow, 
former Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, was trying to raise the 
cultural level of television, Senator ALLOTT 
objected vigorously to FCC interference and 
accused FCC of promoting pseudointellec- 
tual tripe. 

“I am nauseated,” the Senator said, “with 
these pseudointellectual programs that have 
been forced down the throat of the American 
people.” 

The pseudointellectual stuff only nause- 
ated him. But Monday night, when TV 
pursued its freedom to go to the other ex- 
treme, Senator ALLorr called up the president 
of CBS and informed him, “I am about to 
throw up.” 

We hope the Senator’s stomach will settle 
down and that TV will settle down, too. We’d 
like to see both TV and the Government pay 
more heed in the future to the adult stomach 
of the Nation. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in look- 
ing at the whole matter, it seems to me 
that those who have commented on it 
and have taken an opposing point of 
view have begged the question. They 
have tried to divert attention by saying 
that some persons do not like that kind 
of music. But that is not the question. 
The question is whether we should appro- 
priate money for a program and then use 
the same money to build up the amount 
of appropriations and the amount of 
expense necessary to produce that kind 
of program. 

This is the great issue, the issue that 
the Senate ought to decide. The master 
of ceremonies has, on the one hand, 
claimed to be a paid consultant to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; on the 
other hand, he has denied that he is a 
paid consultant of the OEO. The net- 
work denies that he is a paid consultant 
of theirs. When I see a man like that, 
wearing a beatnik hat, saying to the 
whole world, “Help us to spend our mon- 
ey,” every taxpayer ought to rise up in 
righteous wrath and indignation and be 
heard. Later in the program he said, 
“Tell us what you need.” Is that what 
we need to sell programs which Congress 
has passed because it felt people were 
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in dire need of help and of training or 
retraining. 

I cannot ignore one situation that oc- 
curred at the time the program was in 
progress. I called Station WTOP and 
asked for the manager, after I had iden- 
tified myself. The operator asked, “Is 
this in relation to the program now go- 
ing on?” 

Mr. President, I could not even get the 
name of the manager of that station 
from the operator. Even after I reiden- 
tified myself, I still could not get the 
name of the manager of the station. I 
understand that scripts are provided, but 
I understand they do not show anybody 
the courtesy of providing scripts of what 
is said about them. I understand an edi- 
torial was presented on this matter, at- 
tempting to justify themselves, the other 
evening. 

I am happy to discover that the sta- 
tion does have a manager. I was unable 
to contact him. I still do not know who 
he is or what his name is to this day. 

Mr. President, no one is more aware 
than is the Senator from Colorado of the 
problems that face our country. How- 
ever, if we have so much money in the 
poverty program that a master of cere- 
monies has to appear on television be- 
fore several million viewers and say: 
“Help us spend our money,” then I be- 
lieve that instead of worrying for a day 
or two here about whether we shall let 
people have a tax exemption on $50 or 
$100 worth of goods brought back from 
abroad, we should balance our budget 
and do a great deal more toward stop- 
ping the outflow of gold than we would do 
by permitting the people to bring back 
a few dollars’ worth of goods from abroad 
tax free. 

This is a serious question. It presents 
a serious, basic problem. Among the 
statements contained in the letter from 
the president of the broadcasting com- 
pany is the statement: 

We have made it clear that the program 
must meet our general standards of taste and 
that the messages could not in any way be 
used for lobbying or legislative purposes, but 
must be confined to the particular problem 
for which the OEO was concerned in respect 
to dropouts. 


If that particular program was not 
destined to reach legislative and lobby- 
ing purposes ultimately, and even politi- 
cal purposes ultimately, then I do not 
know what the program was designed 
for. That is exactly what it was de- 
signed for and nothing else. 

If we are to appropriate money to en- 
able agencies to lobby for other legisla- 
tion and to ask for more money, then we 
would be appropriating money to lobby 
against ourselves and against the inter- 
est of the American people. 

This is a matter which calls for clear 
thinking. The question is not whether 
one person liked the program. The ques- 
tion is whether a basic element and a 
principle of our Government, and the 
way it should be run, has been violated. 

I think that it is fair to ask why any 
particular television or broadcasting sys- 
tem would devote an hour and a half of 
prime time to the promotion of a pro- 
gram of this kind when the program is 
already tinged with so many criticisms, 
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and justifiably so, that I believe this ad- 
ministration’s program will be marked as 
one of the most unsuccessful govern- 
mental programs that has ever been in- 
stituted. 


“THE COALITION” WORKS TO RE- 
ELECT NEW IOWA DEMOCRATS IN 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter there was an article entitled The 
Coalition’ Works To Reelect New Iowa 
Democrats in Congress,” written by the 
able reporter trom the Register’s Wash- 
ington Bureau, Nick Kotz. 

The article lays bare the partisan po- 
litical activities of certain national asso- 
ciations which, until now, have stoutly 
maintained their nonpartisan character. 

According to the article, these groups 
include the National Association of Rural 
Electric Co-operatives, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Co-operative 
League of the U.S.A., the National Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges, and the 
National Council of Senior Citizens. 
They, along with the AFL-CIO and the 
National Farmers Union, comprise the 
coalition. The article states that their 
political action is being coordinated by 
the Democratic National Committee in 
constant liaison with the White House. 

In my own State of Iowa, there are 
State association counterparts of several 
of these national associations, such as 
the Iowa State Association of Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives and the Iowa State 
Education Association. It has been my 
personal observation over the past 12 
years that the membership of these as- 
sociations in Iowa consists of a substan- 
tial number if not a majority of citizens 
who generally support the Republican 
Party and Republican candidates. It has 
been my further observation that the 
policy of the board of directors of these 
associations has consistently been com- 
pletely opposed to a partisan position. 
I would hope that when this article is 
brought to the attention of these boards, 
they will take appropriate action to put 
a stop forthwith to the coalition ac- 
tivities of the national associations. 

Most Republican Members of Congress 
from the Midwest have consistently 
supported the appropriations needed by 
the Rural Electric Cooperatives in their 
States, including the 2-percent interest 
money policy for REA loans to these co- 
operatives. As a result, the local REC’s 
in Iowa, for example, under capable and 
efficient management, have performed 
outstanding service to the people in their 
communities. In the face of this record, 
it would be most inconsistent and unfair 
for the national association to seek to 
play partisan politics with the money 
paid in by these local cooperatives for 
what should be the legitimate activities 
of the national association. 

Many Republican Members of Con- 
gress have been among the leaders for 
better education legislation. Indeed, 
the recently passed education bill, which 
will provide needed assistance to local 
school districts throughout the Nation 
for the purpose of improving the facil- 
ities and instruction for the education- 
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ally deprived, was born, not in the Great 
Society drawing room of the White 
House, but in the Republican section of 
the 1964 Joint Economic Committee 
Report, unanimously subscribed to by 
the Republican members. It is true 
that a good many Republican Members 
of Congress have been opposed to Fed- 
eral aid to primary and secondary 
education where Federal bureaucratic 
control over local education would 
accompany such aid. However, there 
are numerous Republican Members of 
Congress who recognize the need for 
Federal aid because either State legis- 
latures are unwilling to act or because 
State revenues are inadequate to pro- 
vide sufficient State aid to relieve local 
property taxes from the ever increasing 
costs of education. We support a re- 
turn to the States of a percentage of 
Federal revenue collections to assist the 
States in this regard—without accom- 
panying Federal controls. This policy 
is completely in accord with the wishes 
of the vast majority of teachers who, I 
am sure, would be most unhappy to learn 
of the partisan political activities of 
their national association. 

Mr. Kotz, with his timely and careful 
research, and the Des Moines Register 
have performed a real service by bring- 
ing these facts to the attention of the 
public. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
Des Moines Register of July 6, 1965, en- 
titled “ The Coalition’ Works To Reelect 
New Iowa Democrats in Congress,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“THE COALITION’ Works To REELECT NEW 
Iowa DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new coalition of in- 
terest groups is working quietly behind the 
scenes in Washington and throughout the 
country to reelect Democratic Congressmen 
and to lobby for Johnson administration 
legislation, 

The membership of what has been labeled 
“The Coalition” by political insiders includes 
traditionally open supporters of the Demo- 
cratic Party, such as the AFL-CIO labor or- 
ganization and the National Farmers Union. 

Added to this traditional farmer-labor al- 
liance are organizations which in the past 
have been ostensibly nonpartisan. 

These include the National Association of 

Rural Electric Cooperatives, the National 
Education Association, the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., the National Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, and the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens. 
Members of “The Coalition” hesitate to 
speak publicly about their joint operations. 
This silent front is maintained because of 
their backstage political role, and because 
some must maintain a nonpartisan public 
image. 

The new political action coalition is co- 
ordinated by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and maintains constant Maison with 
the White House through Lawrence O’Brien, 
special assistant to the President for congres- 
sional relations. 

GOLDWATER THREAT 


Primary impetus for the alliance came 
from the presidential candidacy of Barry 
Goldwater. His possible election repre- 
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sented a frightening threat to both the in- 
dividual and common liberal legislative goals 
of these organizations. 

Following the election, the organizations 
were drawn together formally at the national 
level by their common interest in such legis- 
lation as medicare and aid to education. 

This interest has been translated into two 
basic activities: Cooperative lobbying on 
Capitol Hill, and joint efforts to reelect the 
new Democratic Congressmen. 

“The coalition” has mapped a drive to help 
the reelection campaigns of 61 of the 71 
freshman Democrats, including all five from 
Iowa. The 61 congressional districts were 
picked as marginal ones which could most 
easily be recaptured by Republicans. 

These new Congressmen have provided a 
large enough Democratic majority in the 
House, 293-141, to crack the longtime Re- 
publican-Conservative Democrat blockade 
against such legislation as medicare and 
Federal aid to education. 


NO COATTAILS 


“Many of these Congressmen rode into of- 
fice on President Johnson's coattails in 1964,” 
explained one coalition member. There 
won’t be any coattails to ride in 1966.” 

As primary assistance to the freshman 
Congressmen, the coalition seeks to promote 
expense-paid trips back to their home dis- 
tricts. Speaker’s fees or honorariums also are 
encouraged. Trip expenses are to be paid by 
local branches of the organizations which re- 
quest the Congressmen to speak. 

“We decided that the first problem facing 
many of the new Democrats was to become 
better known in their districts,” said a coali- 
tion member. “Our purpose is to help the 
Congressmen get home often and early both 
to make themselves known and to explain 
their votes on legislative issues while the 
issues are hot.” 

These expense-paid trips are most welcome, 
as Congressmen receive few campaign con- 
tributions in a nonelection year. Congress- 
men receive Federal reimbursement for only 
two round trips home a year. 

Regular national meetings of the coalition 
have been held here under the chairmanship 
of Donald Ellinger of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. With regard to legisla- 
tion, the organizations exchange information 
and attempt to combine their lobbying ef- 
forts when all support a particular bill. They 
have been particularly effective at building 
grassroots political support for legislation. 

The coalition format for congressional 
support was organized in this fashion: 

Each organization compiled lists of its own 
members who would support Democrats in 
the 61 congressional districts. Then, indi- 
vidual Congressmen, along with a national 
representative of the coalition, would 
meet in the congressional district with local 
members of the various organizations. 

From these meetings hopefully would 
emerge a steering committee, which would 
work with the Congressman’s district repre- 
sentative to plan speaking engagements and 
organize for the 1966 campaign. 

Steering committee meetings were held 
early this year for four of the new Iowa Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen: BERT BANDSTRA, of Pel- 
la; STANLEY GREIGG, of Sioux City; JOHN HAN- 
SEN, of Manning; and JOHN SCHMIDHAUSER, 
of Iowa City. A meeting was scheduled for 
JOHN CULVER, of Cedar Rapids, but it had to 
be canceled. 

Coalition participants report that the Han- 
sen and Schmidhauser steering committees 
are among the most successful organized to 
date. 


An example of a coalition-organized trip 
was SCHMIDHAUSER's speech last weekend to 
the Davenport AFL-CIO organization. At 
this stage, the Iowans reportedly have re- 
ceived few of the expense-paid trips envi- 
sioned by “the coalition.” 
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DELICATE AFFAIR 


Participation in the coalition of such 
groups as the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives and National Education Association is 
a delicate affair. In Iowa, for example, a 
majority of members in many local co-ops 
and education associations are Republicans. 

For this reason, national organizations par- 
ticipating in the coalition have compiled 
lists of their local members who are willing 
to help Democrats. By this means, the na- 
tional organizations seek to minimize fric- 
tion within their own groups. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC MEASURES 
MAY DAMAGE U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
there appears a timely and the usual 
“in depth” article by William S. Rukey- 
ser, entitled: “Common Market End of 
Progress Would Hit United States, Global 
Economies.” 

The author calls attention to the re- 
cent action by France in calling home its 
key officials in the Common Market at 
a critical time in the effort of the “inner 
six” at unification. He describes the 
dangers that lie ahead if this effort 
should come to a standstill—dangers to 
not only the members themselves, but to 
other countries in Europe and to the 
United States. 

Another article in the same issue of 
the Wall Street Journal, this one by Nor- 
man Sklarewitz, entitled “Japan’s Busi- 
nessmen Try Novel Cost Cuts as Reces- 
sion Grows,” calls attention to develop- 
ments in the Far East which can have 
damaging effects on the economy of the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMON MARKET END OF PROGRESS WOULD 
Hrr UNITED STATES, GLOBAL ECONOMIES— 
Crisis Is THREAT TO SOME U.S, EXPORTS, 
Trape TALKS, May WORSEN EUROPEAN 
SLUMPS—FRANCE PULLS OUT ITS OFFICIALS 

(By William S. Rukeyser) 

Lonpon.—A decision by French President 
de Gaulle to block further unification of the 
Common Market would have repercussions 
far beyond Europe. 

The possibility of such a decision grew 
yesterday when France withdrew key officials 
from Common Market activities at the orga- 
nization’s Brussels headquarters. Jean- 
Marc Boegner, France’s Ambassador to the 
Common Market, was called back to Paris 
for urgent consultations. Since all major 
business of the trade group requires a unani- 
mous vote by its six member nations, this 
was a sign that Common Market progress, at 
least for now, was at a standstill. 

The possibility that President de Gaulle 
would block further unification of the Com- 
mon Market first arose last Thursday. The 
crisis was triggered then when France’s effort 
to dominate the group—this time on agricul- 
tural policy—was challenged by her five 
partners. At the heart of the crisis is 
France's fear that the Common Market is 
evolving toward a supranational organiza- 
tion with wide political as well as economic 
powers. 

WIDESPREAD RAMIFICATIONS 

Should France decide not to take part in 

any more Common Market activities, thus 
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making the standstill permanent, the rami- 
fications would be widespread. Among them: 

Uncertainty over the future of the pro- 
jected six-nation internally tariff free mass 
market of 180 million Europeans would ag- 
gravate the economic slowdowns already tak- 
ing place in some Common Market countries. 
Since the Common Market is the world’s 
biggest customer for foreign goods—it spent 
$26.8 billion on imports in 1964—this could 
help cause a worldwide recession. 

U.S. industrial exports to the six Com- 
mon Market nations—France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg—would be jeopardized. These 
exports, which amounted to $4.5 billion last 
year, help substantially to reduce America’s 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

A Common Market breakdown would be 
a mortal blow to the already beleaguered 
world tariff negotiations in progress at Ge- 
neva, The European Economic Community, 
as the Common Market is formally known, is 
bargaining as a unit, and it must make prog- 
ress in setting its own internal farm policy 
before it can negotiate seriously with other 
countries on agricultural trade. The United 
States is pledged to reject any agreement at 
Geneva that doesn’t provide for freeing of 
agricultural as well as industrial trade. 

Doubt over the EEO's future would cause 
trouble for U.S. companies that have in- 
vested heavily in the six nations in expecta- 
tions of selling freely to the huge market. 
Such investment by U.S. firms stands at 
nearly $5 billion, up from only $1.7 billion 
when the EEC was started in 1957. 

Britain would have vastly diminished 
hopes of obtaining further backing for its 
pound sterling from Common Market coun- 
tries. European central banks provide 
about half the $3 billion credit that helped 
rescue the pound last November. But the 
uncertainty that would follow any freeze 
on Common Market progress would make the 
bankers more loath than they already are to 
give new support to Britain. 


FRANCE’S ANGRY POSITION 


The threat that the EEC could come to 
a standstill or collapse completely arose last 
Thursday when the policymaking Council of 
Ministers failed to agree on a new plan for 
financing the joint agricultural policy to re- 
place the financial regulations that expired 
June 30. France, which as the EEC’s major 
food producer stands to gain most from an 
EEC-financed farm program said angrily 
that it would not participate “for the mo- 
ment” in future Common Market meetings. 
This was followed by the announced pullout 
of French officials. 

But the real issue goes much deeper than 
how farm subsidies should be paid for. The 
commission and France’s five EEC partners 
are using the farm issue to push for their 
larger goal of closer political integration of 
the six nations. They would have all cus- 
toms duties collected by the six—around 
$2.3 billion a year—paid into an EEC fund, 
which would then allocate funds for farm 
subsidies and other community needs. (At 
present the farm-support bill is paid by the 
six national treasuries according to an agreed 
percentage plan.) 

POWER TO EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT? 


Under the commission plan, the EEC fund 
would be administered by the European 
Parliament, the political, and largely advi- 
sory, EEC arm at Strasbourg. President de 
Gaulle is violently opposed to giving any 
such power to this supranational body, and 
some observers think he is ready to torpedo 
the Common Market on this point regard- 
less of the serious consequences to French 
farmers. 

A new Council of Ministers meeting had 
been scheduled in Brussels July 26 and 27. 
It has been expected that the EEC executive 
commission would present compromise pro- 
posals on farm financing before then. But 
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with yesterday’s announcement by France 
that none of her officials would any longer 
partake in working groups on current prob- 
lems, it seemed unlikely that the proposals 
would be acted on. The commissioners met 
yesterday for the third time in 4 days and 
diplomatic efforts were underway in the six 
national capitals to keep channels of com- 
munications open. 

Meanwhile, jitters are spreading through- 
out the six nations on the possibility of a 
breakdown in Brussels. Representatives of 
French farmers urged their government over 
the weekend to remember the benefits 
French agriculture draw from the Common 
Market. Patronat, the federation of French 
industrial associations, said “failure of the 
EEC would have most grave repercussions 
for all.” 


“DO EVERYTHING POSSIBLE” 


The German Federation of Industries in 
Cologne issued a statement calling “on all 
governments to do everything possible to re- 
solve the Common Market crisis.” In Brus- 
sels, H. M. Claessens, secretary-general of 
the Union of Common Market Industries, 
said his group will meet soon to discuss the 
crisis. “We consider the situation very 
serious,” he declares. 

Legally the EEC can't break up; there is 
no termination or escape clause in the 1957 
Treaty of Rome, which is the Common Mar- 
ket’s “constitution.” But if President de 
Gaulle, who faces a French election in De- 
cember, really decides to have nothing to do 
with the EEC, he could cripple it. 

As one option, he could practice the 
“empty chair” technique, which would 
freeze the community at its present stage of 
progress. This would mean tariffs on indus- 
trial trade among the six nations would stay 
at 30 percent of their 1958 level, with inter- 
nal farm tariffs around 65 percent of their 
1958 level. Some French officials have even 
talked of returning to the 1961 situation, 
when industrial tariffs still were 70 percent 
of the 1958 level. 

Under such a freeze there could be no 
single commodity prices or a single market 
for agriculture in the Six since these still 
have to be approved by the national parlia- 
ments. There would be no common external 
tariff and therefore no common trade policy 
toward the rest of the world. 


FRANCE COULD SQUEEZE IMPORTERS 


Many observers doubt whether France 
would be willing for long to let West German 
industrialists continue to benefit from sharp- 
ly lowered industrial tariffs among the Six, 
since a freeze would end hopes of winning 
offsetting farm benefits for France. Even 
if France felt itself bound by the Treaty of 
Rome not to increase tariffs against the rest 
of the Six, it still could squeeze importers 
by making it harder for them to obtain 
credit. 

Such a credit tightening would invite 
retaliation from other countries and could 
hasten a Europe-wide economic slump. The 
European boom has been fanned since 1958 
by the existence of the Common Market; 
industrial trade among the Six has risen 
70 percent. 

One group that wouldn’t suffer from a 
freezing of the Common Market at its pres- 
ent stage is U.S, farmers. Western Europe 
has been one of America’s best markets for 
farm exports, but the threat of higher and 
higher Common Market tariff walls against 
farm products from nonmembers has dimmed 
the outlook for this market. Indeed, the 
EEC had been evolving a farm policy so pro- 
tectionist that U.S. tariff bargainers at Ge- 
neva have begun to feel they would be doing 
well simply to get assurances that in the 
future the EEC won't take less than the ap- 
proximately $1 billion of U.S. farm products 
it has been importing annually. 

A freeze of the trade bloc at its present 
stage would end the Common Market’s plans 
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for harmonization of transportation, energy, 
and tax policies, It would nip European in- 
dustrialists’ new enthusiasm for creating 
vast international mergers to help their com- 
panies compete with the United States. 

If France’s five EEC partners found them- 
selves cut off from the French market of 45 
million customers, they might look for a re- 
placement by holding a quick round of tariff 
talks with the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA), which consists of Austria, Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and associate member Finland. 
Over the weekend, Danish Foreign Minister 
Per Haekkerup stressed EFTA's interest in 
“building bridges” to the EEC. 


IMPACT ON AFRICAN NATIONS 


In such circumstances, the remaining 5 
EEC partners might want to review their 
“association” agreement with 18 African na- 
tions, most of which are former French colo- 
nies. The 18 countries, which do most of 
their foreign trade with France, currently 
are sharing $730 million in a 5-year develop- 
ment program paid for by the Common Mar- 
ket. The program expires in 1969; renewal 
would be unlikely if the Common Market 
were dead or dying. 

Another casualty would be the European 
Investment Bank, run by the Six, which by 
the end of 1964 had spent $465 million aid- 
ing southern Italy and other underdeveloped 
areas of the EEC. Trade agreements cur- 
rently being negotiated with Austria, Nigeria, 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria probably would 
end. Association agreements with Greece 
and Turkey—aimed at helping them to reach 
Western European economic standards and 
to become full EEC members within a dec- 
ade—would be empty. Trade agreements 
with Iran, Israel, and Lebanon would expire 
with little hope of renewal. 

Within the EEC, Belgium and Luxemburg 
would be particularly hard hit by a Common 
Market collapse. Both have poured millions 
into real estate development and other facili- 
ties for the expected burgeoning of cen- 
tralized European administrative bodies. For 
example, a $30 million building financed 
jointly by the Belgian Government and pri- 
vate developers is rising about the Brussels 
skyline for eventual occupancy by the EEC 
Commission. 


THREAT TO “EUROCRATS” 


Some 7,000 “Eurocrats”—staff members of 
the Common Market and associated bodies— 
could be thrown out of work. Airlines, hotels, 
and restaurants in Belgium and Luxemburg 
would feel the pinch. 

Some seasoned observers of the Common 
Market in Brussels find it hard to believe 
the community will founder on the farm- 
financing issue. They point out that peri- 
Odic crisis seems to be the Common Market's 
method of locomotion from one stage of 
progress to another. Memories still are vivid 
of the all-night meetings and despairing 
statements when President de Gaulle vetoed 
British membership in the EEC in 1963 and 
when ministers were struggling to set a 
common grain price in 1963 and 1964. 

But no one pretends he can read Mr. de 
Gaulle’s mind. And even if the Common 
Market eventually pulls through this crisis, 
a prolonged period of uncertainty would have 
serious effects. Worried businessmen would 
be likely to cut back ordering so as not 
to carry big inventories while their markets 
are in doubt. Expansion plans would be 
postponed. 

On the political front, the crisis is almost 
certain to be an issue in the West German 
election September 19, and the French De- 
cember vote. German industrialists depend 
on the Common Market for sales just as 
much as French farmers do. 

Clearly, what happens next depends on 
how much each side is willing to compro- 
mise. Will France give in to some delayed, 
vague agreement about strengthening the 
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European Parliament—the goal of its five 
partners? How far will the others, notably 
West Germany and Holland, allow parlia- 
mentary strengthening and political inte- 
gration to fade into the background? Not 
very far, answer many observers to the last 
question. The Dutch have given into de 
Gaulle time and again in hope of eventual 
political integration, and indications are they 
are ready to make their stand now. Euro- 
pean integration is a popular dream in West 
Germany. Some think Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard could be out of a job in September 
if he appears to be yielding on this. 
JAPAN’S BUSINESSMEN Try Novet Cost CUTS 

4s RECESSION GrROoWs—ECONOMY’s DIP 

Spurs SAVINGS ON PENCILS, GEISHA PARTIES; 

Bur Savine Face COMES First 

(By Norman Sklarewitz) 


Tokro.— There is grumbling in the geisha 
houses and gloom in the executive suites of 
Nippon. Hard hit by a wave of cost-cutting 
and austerity moves, many a high-living 
Japanese businessman is being forced to 
pinch yen as never before. 

He is drinking cheaper green tea on the 
job, entertaining fewer expense-account 
customers at traditional geisha parties, and 
worrying about how to get maximum mileage 
out of a lead pencil. Once he was whisked 
to work in a chauffeur driven company car. 
Now he’s jostled on the subway with the rest 
of the herd. 

These are some of the more visible signs 
of deepening economic distress in Japan, dis- 
stress which has compelled the nation’s busi- 
ness community to make all sorts of unac- 
customed concessions to frugality. This 
alone may not be enough to turn the tide 
for, after a decade of unparalleled prosperity, 
Japan is now mired in a recession. 

Bankruptcies in May, the latest month for 
which figures are available, totaled 526, com- 
pared with 282 in the same month of 1964. 
A survey of 258 manufacturing concerns 
showed profits for the fiscal year ended 
March 31 were down nearly 7 percent from 
the previous year. Though production gains 
are still being posted in the chemical, ship- 
building, and steel industries, important pro- 
ducers of cameras, electrical appliances, glass, 
cement, and textiles are lagging. Japan’s 
manufacturing index in May dipped to 171.5, 
down from a record high of 178 last October. 


SECURITIES FIRMS FLOUNDER 


Japan's stock market plods along with 
prices and trading volume still at depressing 
lows after a near collapse last fall. Small 
investors have almost deserted the market, 
further alarmed by recent news that Yama- 
ichi Securities Co., one of the nation’s biggest 
brokerage firms, had overextended itself so 
seriously that authorization of Government- 
backed loans and debt waivers by bank 
creditors were needed to save it from ruin. 
Other brokerage houses are floundering, too. 

American companies also will feel the im- 
pact of this economic slowdown. Last year 
the United States sold Japan $2.3 billion 
worth of goods, including major purchases of 
new production machinery. With industrial 
modernization now nearly complete and de- 
mand lagging, Japan will almost certainly 
buy less production gear from the United 
States this year. At the same time, Japa- 
nese concerns are feverishly trying to raise 
exports, and promise to be stiffer competitors 
for American concerns in such markets as 
southeast Asia and South America. Japan 
also is pushing more aggressive sales cam- 
paigns in the United States, aiming to boost 
the $1.8 billion volume it did there in 1964. 

Some of the belt-tightening moves on the 
homefront, however, range from the irrele- 
vant to the irritating. In fact, many Japa- 
nese executives don't seem to know how to 
Save money. “Even major firms here don’t 
really understand or apply cost accounting 
methods,” says Antonio de Grassi, Jr., an 
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American management counsel. “They miss 
the heart of the problem, which is improv- 
ing efficiency, and instead, worry about the 
frills.” 


One major rayon producer, nicknamed 
“stingy. rayon” by disgruntled employees, 
labeled the office water cooler “for guests 
only.” Employees are expected to drink tap 
water to save on the costlier bottled supply 
used in the fountain. A Tokyo concern now 
serves a cheaper grade of tea to employees 
and orders business letters to be written on 
both sides of a single sheet of paper. Calling 
for fortitude in times of duress, one of its 
competitors orders workers to climb stairs 
to their offices rather than run up the elec- 
tric bill by using the elevator. 


ENTER THE 2-INCH PENCIL 


One company ran a cost-cutting suggestion 
contest and awarded first prize to an em- 
ployee who proposed that two 1-inch pencil 
stubs be taped together end to end, creating 
@ usable pencil. A supervisor at another 
concern, a ruler taped to his desk, measures 
the length of stubs turned in by workers be- 
fore he’ll issue new pencils. 

Sometimes, though, saving face proves 
more important than saving money. One 
company ordered its management to ride in 
second-class train coaches, but quickly re- 
scinded the order when an executive dis- 
covered a labor union rival traveling in first- 
class comfort on the same train. 

However, cost-cutting measures do extend 
beyond the save-that-paper-clip stage in 
many concerns, Takeshi Mitarai, president 
of Canon Camera Co., has ordered a sweep- 
ing “Retreat and Counter Attack Maneuver” 
on unnecessary spending, which includes 
abandonment of five floors of a posh office 
building on Tokyo's Ginza; displaced office 
workers will move into far cheaper space in 
the company’s plant at the city limits, say- 
ing an estimated $200,000 annually. Mr, 
Mitarai hopes Canon will draw new strength 
from present adversity. “A stalk of bamboo 
without a gnarl is weak,” he observes. 

One maker of heavy machinery has re- 
duced permissible overtime per month from 
70 hours to 35. Traditionally, office workers 
were permitted to linger at their desks after 
hours, chatting and playing mah-jong while 
the time clock ticked away and paychecks 
grew fatter. Now this has been restricted, 
and the company has ordered that on 2 days 
a week all employees leave the office together. 

The economy ax is also falling on Japan's 
legions of free spenders. This will hurt, for 
many executives here run up monthly ex- 
pense accounts far above their base salaries. 
Already, personal allowances for housing, 
entertainment and special transportation 
have been reduced 20 percent and more by 
many concerns, 

Fuji Film Co. has forbidden its executives 
to do any expense-account entertaining dur- 
ing the last week of the month, when by 
custom most business dining and drinking 
takes place. Fuji hopes this will reduce its 
monthly party bills by about 40 percent. 

Salaries of top officials are being reviewed, 
too. In June, one leading producer of syn- 
thetic fibers slashed directors“ salaries 30 
percent; automatic salary increases due 
April 1 for executives of giant Toshiba Elec- 
tric were postponed “until business picks 
up.” Other concerns, such as Tokyo’s Taka- 
shimaya department store, have declared 1- 
year moratoriums on raises for all senior 
executives. 

All this frenzied cost-cutting leaves Ja- 
pan’s big labor unions cold. Now in their 
annual “Spring Labor Offensive,” union of- 
ficials charge that top-level pay freezes and 
other tactics ave merely propaganda devices 
designed to take the steam out of their de- 
mands for higher wages. For the fourth con- 
secutive year, Japanese labor won raises in 
1964 averaging 10 percent and unions indi- 
cate they will settle for no less this year. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical as- 
sistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 


for other purposes. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment, which, as I understand 
it, has been offered by the majority lead- 
er, be temporarily laid aside and that 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL] be recognized to offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? The 
Chair hears none; and it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 283 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Senator from 
Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. I call up my amendment 
No. 283 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


Sec. 328. Section 202 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 


“Cost-of-Living Increase in Benefits 


“(w)(1)(A) for purposes of this subsec- 
tion— 

(1) the term ‘price index’ means the 
annual average over a calendar year of the 
Consumer Price Index (all items—United 
States city average) published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

„(u) the term ‘base period’ means the 
calendar year 1964. 

“(B) For purposes of determining under 
this subsection the per centum of increase 
(if any) of the price index for any year over 
the price index for the base period, the price 
index for the base period shall be regarded 
as 100 per centum. 

“(2) As soon after January 1, 1966, and as 
soon after January 1 of each succeeding year 
as there becomes available necessary data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, the Secretary shall 
determine the per centum of increase (if any) 
in the price index for the calendar year end- 
ing with the close of the preceding December 
over the price index for the base period. For 
each full 3 per centum of increase occurring 
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in the price index for the latest calendar year 
with respect to which a determination is 
made in accordance with this paragraph over 
the price index for the base period, there 
shall be made, in accordance with the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this subsection, an 
increase of 3 per centum in insurance benefits 
payable under this title. 

“(3) Increases in insurance benefits pro- 
vided under this subsection shall be effective, 
in the case of monthly benefits, for benefits 
payable with respect to months in the one- 
year period commencing with April of the 
year in which the most recent determination 
pursuant to paragraph (2) is made and end- 
ing with the close of the following March, 
and, in the case of lump-sum death benefits, 
with respect to deaths occurring during such 
one-year period. 

“(4) In determining the amount of any 
individual’s monthly insurance benefit for 
purposes of applying the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(a) (relating to reductions of bene- 
fits when necessary to prevent certain maxi- 
mum benefits from being exceeded), amounts 
payable by reason of this subsection shall not 
be regarded as part of the monthly benefit of 
such individual. 

“(5) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefit or lump-sum death payment 
payable to or with respect to any individual 
shall be applied after all other provisions 
of this title relating to the amount of such 
benefit or payment have been applied. If 
the amount of any increase payable by rea- 
son of the provisions of this subsection is not 
a multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced to 
the next lower multiple of $0.10. 

“(6) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the application of the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection will result in an 
actuarial deficit to the trust funds estab- 
lished by section 201 of this Act, he shall 
report the matter to the Congress together 
with such recommended changes in social 
security tax schedules or such changes in the 
Wage base, or both, as may be necessary to 
offset such deficit.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment, which I submitted on June 17, is 
intended to link the social security sys- 
tem directly to the cost of living, which is 
compiled monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This is a very uncom- 
plicated amendment—if the Bureau de- 
termines that the cost of living has gone 
up 3 percent, then social security bene- 
fits will be adjusted upward by the same 
percentage. 

Although my bill does provide that if 
the cost-of-living increases result in an 
actuarial deficiency in the trust funds, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall report this to Congress 
with recommended additional financing, 
this provision should not be necessary. 

It has been pointed out many times 
that social security cash benefits are con- 
servatively financed. One reason for 
this is the actuarial assumption of a 
constant earnings level projected into 
the future, even though our past eco- 
nomic history has shown a rising earn- 
ings level. This is all explained on page 
129 of the committee report which is be- 
fore the Senate. 

If earnings do rise, as can be confi- 
dently expected, a “savings” will result 
in the system because of the weighted 
benefit formula. This “savings” should 
be more than enough to finance the 
cost-of-living increases my amendment 
provides. The proposal Iam making, is 
then, self-financing. As wages and 
prices rise—wages usually at a faster 
rate—the savings from advancing earn- 
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ings level will finance the cost-of-living 
increases. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that the 
Senate Finance Committee did not have 
the opportunity to consider my amend- 
ment when it conducted hearings and 
markup sessions on H.R. 6675. I am 
gratified that the committee did act 
favorably on a proposal that I and other 
Senators supported—to raise the income 
limitation placed on beneficiaries from 
$1,200 per year to $1,800 per year. 

I now return to the cost-of-living 
amendment, and would ask the Senator 
from Florida if he would consider the 
amendment, whether it would be appro- 
priate to have a vote on it at this time, 
or how he would feel concerning it. 

I should like to mention that there 
have been staff-level discussions.on the 
amendment with the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Rhode Island that I 
believe he has in many respects a worth- 
while amendment, in that it is the kind 
of problem which he seeks to answer and 
which we will have to wrestle with, ob- 
viously, in the future. 

As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, what he is talking about has noth- 
ing whatever to do with medicare. 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It refers to social 
security payments. The argument is 
that as the cost of living goes up, or goes 
down, social security benefits will be 
increased if the cost of living goes up at a 
certain fixed rate, and if it goes down, 
social security benefits would also go 
down, if we run into a deflationary 
period. 

Mr. PELL. If I may correct the Sen- 
ator, there is no provision for the cost 
of living going down, because never in 
our history, thus far, have we gone into 
any deflationary period. It provides for 
going up, and would also pay for it going 
up, in that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would determine 
how much additional funds were neces- 
sary, if there were an actuarial de- 
ficiency. If by chance there should be a 
deflationary period, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
then have the authority to report to Con- 
gress any changes needed in the tax rate 
or the taxable wage base. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the Senator 
from Rhode Island received the assur- 
ances of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. PELL. No; no assurances from the 
Senator from Louisiana. This was done 
at the staff level. 

Mr.SMATHERS. It would be my hope 
if he got assurances from us, that this 
matter would be looked into. It will have 
to be looked into in the future. If the 
Senator should insist upon voting either 
up or down on his amendment at this 
particular time, I have the feeling that 
probably, at the moment, we could de- 
feat his amendment—— 

Mr. PELL. I would not disagree with 
the Senator on that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Which I believe 
would be doing an injustice to what is a 
very good thought. 

Rather than have that occur and made 
a matter of record, it seems to me that 
on the basis of this colloquy, and the as- 
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surances that we could get from the 
Senator from Louisiana, this matter 
would be looked into. We need to get the 
technicians on it so that we can always 
keep the beneficiaries of social security 
enjoying a level of income which it is 
the intention of Congress that they 
should always have. 

Technically, how we do it will have to 
be given a great deal of thought and 
study. With the assurance that that 
would be done, I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island would not insist on a vote 
on his amendment and that he withdraw 
it temporarily. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY Of New York in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. PELL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
this amendment presents some problems, 
of which I am sure the Senator is aware, 
one being that if we add cost of living 
automatic increases to the bill, it will be 
argued that we should do the same thing 
to the Federal pay raise bill, and then it 
would be argued that the same principle 
should be extended into other fields. 

It is necessary that there be as many 
restraining elements as possible placed 
upon an inflationary spiral. Naturally, 
we must increase social security benefits 
when the cost of living goes up, but if 
we rush to increase them automatically, 
the result could be that it would be add- 
ing to an inflationary spiral and rushing 
the whole trend. 

However, the Senator from Rhode 
Island has a meritorious amendment. 
Part of the reason why we have this 
7-percent increase is that there has been 
an increase in the cost of living. 

As the Senator knows, I have not had 
an opportunity to study the amendment 
in committee. I would welcome an op- 
portunity to study it and see if we could 
not work out something; but I do not 
believe we could do so on the floor of the 
Senate and do the subject justice. 

Mr. PELL. I understand that. Let 
me make the point that I realize it would 
be intellectually dishonest to call for an 
increased benefit without providing for 
the funds with which to pay for it. That 
is why, in my amendment, I have speci- 
fied that whenever the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare de- 
termines that the applications of the 
amendment would result in an actuarial 
deficit in the trust fund, he shall report 
to Congress and recommend needed 
changes in the tax rate or wage base. 
It might be the wisdom of the Finance 
Committee that it should be tightened 
up further to provide for an actual sched- 
ule of changes, or an increase in the base 
upon which social security taxes would 
be paid. It would seem to me to make 
sense that the base should be increased 
rather than the rate increased, because 
in an inflationary period it would mean 
that more people would be paying on a 
wage base of $6,600. 

I would hope that there might be some 
sort of thought that we might even have 
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hearings held in the Finance Committee 
on the subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
happy to hear witnesses on the subject 
at the next opportunity to consider a 
social security bill. On that basis, I 
hope that the Senator would not insist 
on his amendment at this time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, with that 
understanding, I am glad to withdraw 
my amendment, and I hope that ade- 
quate hearings will be held. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island is withdrawn. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a revised amendment for 
the amendment which I originally of- 
fered, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Montana proposes a revised amend- 
ment. On page 137, strike out lines 22, 
23 and 24 and on page 138 strike out 
lines 1 through 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

(b) Section 213 of such Code (relating 
to medical, dental, etc., expenses) is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (c) of such 
section, and 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (4) of subsection (g) of such section. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after discussing the original proposal 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the distin- 
guished ranking minority members of 
the Committee on Finance, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], I find 
that it is advisable, in view of the law as 
it now exists and the position taken by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and by the Senate Finance Committee, 
that the revised amendment be presented 
as is, because it is more in accord with 
the thinking of the two committees con- 
cerned and more in accord, in reality, 
with the objectives desired by those who 
are plagued with terminal and other 
kinds of illness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Montana for modify- 
ing his amendment. As one member of 
the committee, I have no objection to the 
amendment as modified. I believe it 
achieves a worthy purpose. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the able majority leader for 
presenting his amendment. It is a very 
desirable and useful amendment. I am 
certain that if a Senator had thought of 
it and presented it to the committee, the 
committee would have almost unani- 
mously been in favor of it. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will be willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the Senator from 
Montana, and it has been discussed also 
with the Senator from Delaware, who 
probably understands tax law as well as 
anyone. The staff has studied it. We 
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believe it is a good amendment. The 
Treasury Department believes it is a good 
amendment. I hope the Senate will 
agree to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Montana. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senate has already ap- 
proved the Mansfield amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that an analysis of 
the amendment be printed following the 
vote on the amendment. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANSFIELD AMENDMENT TO H.R. 6675 


The Mansfield amendment deals only with 
the maximum limitation on deduction of 
medical expenses (income tax deduction). 

Existing law places maximum limitations 
upon the total amount of the medical ex- 
pense deduction which a taxpayer can be 
allowed in any 1 year. Generally, the ceiling 
is fixed by multiplying $5,000 by the number 
of the taxpayer’s exemptions (other than 
those for blindness or age), subject to upper 
limits of $10,000 (for a single taxpayer), and 
$20,000 (for one who is married). Where the 
taxpayer or his spouse or both have attained 
65 and are disabled, however, upper limits 
of $20,000 and $40,000 become applicable 
under a special set of rules. 

The House bill removed all reference to at- 
tainment of the age 65 in the rules govern- 
ing the $20,000 and $40,000 limitations so 
that these rules would apply to all disabled 
taxpayers and spouses without regard to their 
ages. The House bill retained the regular 
$10,000-$20,000 maximum limitations for the 
nondisabled. 

The Finance Committee approved the 
higher limits of the House bill for the dis- 
abled under age 65. 

The Mansfield amendment, as modified, 
eliminates all maximum limitations on the 
medical expense deduction. Thus taxpay- 
ers under age 65 will be allowed to deduct 
all their medical expenses which are in excess 
of 3 percent of their adjusted gross income. 
Those age 65 or over will be able to deduct 
all their medical expenses. The 3 percent 
floor under existing law does not apply to 
taxpayers aged 65 or over and the Mansfield 
amendment does not change this. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 
and that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 17, lines 15 and 16, strike out 
“for up to 120 days during any spell of ill- 
ness 

On page 17, lines 17, 18, and 19, strike out 
“for up to 100 days during any spell of ill- 
ness”. 

On page 17, lines 20 and 21, strike out “for 
up to 175 visits”. 

On page 18, strike out lines 2 through 16, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Payment under this part for inpa- 
tient psychiatric hospital services furnished 
to an individual shall not be made after such 
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services have been furnished to him for a 
total of 210 days during his lifetime.” 

On page 19, strike out lines 8 through 15. 

On page 19, line 16, strike out “(d)” and 
insert “(c)”. 

On page 19, line 21, strike out “for the 
first 175 visits”. 

Beginning with the word “The” on page 
19, line 23, strike out all through line 2, on 
page 20. 

On page 20, line 3, strike out “(e)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

On page 20, with the word 
“subsections” on line 8, strike out all through 
line 5, and insert in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (b), inpatient psychiatric hospital 
services“. 

On page 20, line 10, strike out (f)“ and 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 21, beginning with the word 
“Such” on line 1, strike out all through line 6. 
On page 22, strike out lines 3 through 8. 

On page 29, line 21, insert “psychiatric” 
after “inpatient”. 

On page 29, line 22, insert “psychiatric” 
after “any”. 

On page 36, line 2, insert “(1)” after “(a)”. 

On page 36, line 13, strike out “(1)” and 
insert “(A)”. 

On page 36, line 24, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(B)”. 

On page 37, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“(2) In addition to the amounts that are 
appropriated (under the provisions of para- 
graph (1)) to the Trust Fund, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Trust 
Fund from time to time such sums as the 
Secretary deems necessary for any fiscal year 
in order to place such Trust Fund in the 
same position at the end of such fiscal year 
in which it would have been if payment 
under part A for services furnished an in- 
dividual during a spell of illness could not 
be made for— 

“(A) inpatient hospital services (including 
inpatient psychiatric hospital services and 
inpatient tuberculosis hospital services) 
furnished to him during such spell after such 
services had been furnished to him for one 
hundred and twenty days during such spell, 
plus the amount of one-fourth of the inpa- 
tient hospital deductible for each day of such 
services furnished after the sixtieth day and 
before the one hundred and twenty-first day 
per person; 

“(B) post-hospital extended care services 
furnished to him during such spell after 
such services had been furnished to him for 
one hundred days during such spell plus the 
amount of one-eighth of the inpatient hos- 
pital deductible for each day of such services 
furnished after the twentieth day and be- 
fore the one hundred and first day per per- 
son; and 

“(C) post-hospital home health service 
furnished to him during any one-year period 
described in section 1861(n) and after the 
beginning of one spell of iliness and before 
the beginning of the next after he had re- 
ceived one hundred and seventy-five visits 
during such period.” 

On page 111, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
„(a) (), (a) (2), or (a) (4)“ and insert in 
lieu thereof (a) (1) or (a) (2) “. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
bill before us is an outstanding bill, but 
lacks one feature to make it a great bill. 
It fails to take into account one of the 
great problems facing our older citizens, 
and that is, What happens to people 
over 65 who are faced with a cata- 
strophic illness? 

The bill as it came to us from the other 
body provided for hospital benefits up to 
60 days, and benefits for nursing home 
care following that hospital stay for 20 
days, plus 100 home health visits. 
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During the discussions in the Com- 
mittee on Finance an amendment was 
added, under the auspices of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], which 
would extend these benefits for an addi- 
tional 60 days in the hospital, with the 
patient paying $10 a day, and 80 addi- 
tional days in a nursing home at an 
additional payment by the patient. of 
$5 a day. 

This would mean that a person who 
had a serious illness, after the first 60 
days, would be charged with a potential 
liability of $1,000. 

The cost of the Hartke amendment 
would be $140 million added to the 
House bill. 

The proposal that I am making for 
hospital and nursing care would add an 
additional cost over the present bill of 
$180 million. I have made provision in 
my amendment for the payment of this 
additional cost out of the general 
revenues. 

When we consider that the total 
amount involved in the bill before us 
is in the sum of $6,797 million, I believe 
it is shortsighted on our part not to 
authorize $180 million in addition, to 
take care of the tragic circumstances 
when an individual might have to go to 
a hospital because of a serious illness, 
such as cancer, or heart disease, or a 
serious operation. 

With the acceptance of this amend- 
ment by the Senate we could meke it 
possible to take care of the great fears 
that overhang our aged. 

It is true that it does not cover the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country. However, it involves some 
2 percent of persons over 65. This 
means that approximately 380,000 peo- 
ple every year suffer from an illness 
that goes far beyond that provided for 
in the bill before us. 

It would be a tragedy of the worst 
kind if we were to leave these 380,000 
people over 65 faced with a serious ill- 
ness without the means of paying the 
costs of that illness. 

Under the circumstances, I have 
offered my amendment in behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HartKe], the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. It is my in- 
tention to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will not insist at this time on asking 
for the yeas and nays, because the man- 
agers of the bill are discussing the at- 
titudes and positions that they would 
like to take on the amendment. There 
is some division of opinion among us. 

I hope the Senator will discuss his 
amendment further. We will not deny 
the Senator his rights, he can be sure. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, when 
we consider what is involved, I hope that 
Senators will realize the great mistake 
we would make if we failed to agree to 
the amendment. When we analyze the 
amount that is being spent, we find that 
3 million comes out of the trust 
und. 
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Out of the General Treasury, this bill 
provides for expenditures of $1,384 mil- 
lion. Therefore we see that the bill al- 
ready specifically provides for a sub- 
stantial expenditure to be paid out of 
the general revenue. 

While $180 million is a large sum, it 
seems very small when we place it in 
proportion to the $6,797 million in expen- 
ditures called for in H.R. 6675. 

Let us consider the individual who is 
concerned in this respect. It is true that 
the average person who becomes ill and 
goes to the hospital might stay there 
5 or 10 or 15 days. The bill certainly 
takes care of the person who stays for 
such a period of time. 

Let us say the person stays more than 
60 days. Under the bill, he is required 
to pay $10 a day for an additional 60 
days, or $600. If that person goes to a 
nursing home for an additional 80 days, 
he is required to pay $5 a day, or an 
additional $400; or a total of $1,000. 

The figures show that 14 million of 
these 19 million people pay no income 
tax. The average person over 65 cer- 
tainly does not have the means to pay 
$1,000. Above that, there is the question 
of humaneness. What do we say to 
Mary Jones, Any City, U.S.A., who suf- 
fers from cancer? She and her husband 
exhaust their savings in trying to cure 
her. Under the present bill she goes to 
the hospital and remains there for 120 
days. She must pay $40 when she enters 
the hospital and another $600 for the 
remaining 60 days. Then, if there is a 
question of going to a nursing home, she 
has another 80 days, for $400, which 
means $1,040. By this time the average 
person over 65 has completely exhausted 
his savings. 

The argument which has been used 
against the proposal is that we would 
overburden the hospitals of this coun- 
try. However, in writing the bill, all of 
us were very careful to make sure that 
there would be no overutilization. In 
order to do that we have provided that it 
is absolutely essential for every hospital, 
as a condition for being authorized to 
come under this program, to have a utili- 
zation committee appointed from among 
the doctors on the staff and from the 
hospital administration. These doctors 
would examine into every stay of over 
10 days. If the stay is over 10 days, the 
hospital review committee will deter- 
mine whether the person is overutiliz- 
ing the facilities. 

The ironical part of that argument is 
that this is exactly the argument that 
was made by the opponents of the origi- 
nal King-Anderson Act. When the bill 
was first introduced in 1961, the oppo- 
nents of even the 60-day proposal said 
that this was a terrible thing, because 
the result would be that everyone would 
go to the hospital. 

Everyone over 65, whether he needs 
attention or not, will not go to a hos- 
pital. The same people who opposed 
the program used the argument of over- 
utilization in the element of catastrophic 
illness. If the argument was a bad ar- 
gument then, the argument is a bad ar- 
gument now. 
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Mr. President, the amendment is most 
worthwhile. It takes care of a basic 
need. It would make it possible for us 
to write a truly great medical bill that 
would provide basic health protection for 
19 million people over 65 and all the 
older people who will follow. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I could not 
agree with the Senator more that the 
argument that the facilities would be 
overutilized is completely beside the 
point, because unless the provisions in 
the bill which would set up committees 
in every hospital to see that the facili- 
ties are not overutilized were strictly 
adhered to and enforced, then there 
would not be enough hospital beds in 
America even to begin to take care of 
the patient load that would be imposed 
by the bill as it now stands. 

The only way under heaven that we 
could have enough hospital beds to look 
after the people for whom the bill would 
provide would be to have the commit- 
tees say that when a person had been in 
a hospital for 5 or 6 days and the hos- 
pitals and doctors had done all they could 
for him, he would be moved out. They 
might either move him into his home or 
into a nursing home. But they would 
not keep that person in the hospital 
when the hospital had done all that a 
hospital is intended to do. Such a per- 
son would be taken into a nursing home 
or into a private home for home care. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. Those who use that ar- 
gument have much less faith in the med- 
ical profession than I have. I am con- 
vinced that the medical profession will 
have a key role to play once the bill is 
passed. Iam further convinced that the 
medical profession will discharge its ob- 
ligation under the provisions of the bill 
to the credit of the profession and to the 
benefit of the people of this country. I 
am convinced that the utilization com- 
mittees in the hospital will take their 
duties seriously. 

Iam further convinced that the hospi- 
tals will not be overburdened, and that 
there will be most careful scrutiny to 
be sure that a person who should be in 
a nursing home will not be in a hospital, 
and a person who should be in a hospital 
will not be in a nursing home. There 
should be that protection. ‘Those who 
have lived and fought for the type of pro- 
gram which I advocate recognize that 
it would be a tragedy if we should over- 
look that means to make a good bill a 
much better bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us look 
at the kind of case in which a patient 
has a terminal illness. Let us say that 
he has cancer and will die. There is 
no way to save him, The young people 
of this Nation will be paying for all the 
medical expense that will be involved. 
They will not be getting the benefit of 
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that expense directly. They will be pay- 
ing for it. It seems to me that the least 
we could provide for them is that if their 
parents or grandparents had a terminal 
illness, somebody must look after them 
until God calls them home. Under those 
circumstances, it seems to me that the 
young people are entitled to expect that 
their parents or grandparents would be 
cared for in a hospital as long as the 
hospital might have a chance to do 
them some good, and when the hospital 
could not do any more good they might 
be moved to a nursing home. 

There is no point in putting those 
people into private homes when they 
need to have constant medical attention 
and somebody to look after them during 
a terminal illness that might run for an 
extended period of time. 

If the position of the Senator from 
Connecticut is rejected, disappointment 
will spread across the land. People will 
say, “Yes; only 1 percent of the cases 
have a long illness that might last be- 
yond the 60 days or beyond the 120 days.” 
But I again point out the disappointment 
that will go across the land. The peo- 
ple have heard speeches in which it has 
been said, “We are going to see ycu 
through.” There has been talk about 
how the old people are worried about 
having all their resources consumed with 
a long and serious illness—perhaps an 
illness that might take their lives; and 
if it did not take their lives, at least 
it would leave them with no resources 
on which to live. After all the cam- 
paign oratory they have heard, I say 
to Senators that though there may be 
only a few cases involved, in every major 
city in America there will be at least 
one case, and when Senators go out to 
campaign, they will find their opponents 
in every crossroads of America talking 
about cases involving someone with a 
prolonged illness who was put out of the 
hospital because of an inadequacy in 
this bill. 

I believe I could defeat any Senator 
in any area of the Nation by showing 
that old Grandpa Jones had been thrown 
out for the vultures to take care of 
after he had exhausted his resources and 
the benefits available to him under the 
bill. After all the fine campaign ora- 
tory we have heard to the effect that we 
shall look after those people, we shall 
never hear the end of it until we provide 
for the serious catastrophic cases. My 
thought is that most people who heard 
the speeches made in the election cam- 
paign this last year and 4 years before 
that thought that was the first thing 
that we would take care of. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. I have lived with the 
issue most intimately for 5 years. While 
the bills have always provided and 
spelled out the limited care and serv- 
ices that would be given, there is no 
question in the minds of the people of 
America and there is lodged in them a 
sense of security in feeling that their 
catastrophic illness would be provided 
for in the bill. 

The Senator is absolutely correct. 
Speaking of percentages, 1 percent is 
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190,000 people; 2 percent, which is ac- 
tually the percentage involved, would be 
380,000 people. But each of the 19 mil- 
lion people over 65 could be one of the 
380,000 people, because when we reach 
that age, serious diseases do strike. 
When serious diseases strike, they keep 
the person stricken in a hospital or a 
nursing home beyond the 60 days or 120 
days specified. 

Under those circumstances, let us face 
up to the problem. We are now writing 
a major bill. I believe that it is the 
biggest, most important, and broadest 
Piece of social legislation ever passed 
by the Congress of the United States. If 
we are passing that kind of bill, let us 
pass a bill that really has meaning, with- 
out leaving dangling in the minds of the 
people the problems of a catastrophic 
illness forcing us to come back to it next 
year or the year after that. 

We, as U.S. Senators, shall be hiding 
our heads in the sands if we do not face 
up to the issue now. The Senator from 
Louisiana appreciates the problem, and 
I appreciate the problem from the many 
conferences I have had and the many 
speeches that I, both as Secretary and 
as Senator have made across the land. 
I recognize how the average person in 
America would feel if his mother, father, 
or he or she, over 65, were in a hospital 
for cancer and after 60 days or 120 days 
he would not be moved out if his own 
doctor and the hospital utilization com- 
mittee say to him, “You have to stay here 
to save your life. You have to stay here 
to be cured, and under no circumstances 
can we put you out of your hospital bed, 
because if we do, it means death.” 

If we are a humane people writing a 
major piece of legislation, we should cer- 
tainly give great consideration to that 
grave problem. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what the Senator is advocating 
would increase the cost of the bill about 
3 percent. There are things in the bill 
which, in my judgment, while meritori- 
ous and good, would have a much greater 
financial impact on the cost of the pro- 
gram than the present proposal. 

For example, there is a meritorious 
provision under which people over the 
age of 65 would draw their full retire- 
ment benefits and earn $1,800. But as 
between a case involving a person who 
has a prolonged illness and who sees all 
of his resources going and who is not 
able to work, and the case of another per- 
son who is drawing retirement benefits, 
who is healthy, and who is able to work 
and earn $2,000 or $3,000 in addition to 
his social security payments. It makes 
a great deal more sense that if we must 
economize somewhere, we should econ- 
omize in favor of benefiting the former. 

So as between a person who has, so to 
speak, an income of $3,000 before his so- 
cial security check is reduced on a $1 for 
$1 basis, and the person who has no in- 
come to speak of and who has exhausted 
all of his resources, it makes all the sense 
in the world that we should provide 
whatever care is necessary for the cata- 
strophic illness type of case, the type of 
case every aged person worries about. 
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Suppose I become sick and have a long 
illness which lasts a year, 2 years, or 
longer. Suppose I get sick and do not 
get well, and I hang on for a long time 
before God calls me home. What will 
happen tome? Those are the cases that 
people really worry about. There will 
be a great disappointment. It will be 
discussed in every home and in every 
hamlet in America. Every time one of 
these catastrophic cases arise, the ques- 
tion will be asked, “Why did not Con- 
gress take care of this type of illness?” 

The Senator is completely correct in 
raising the issue. 

The Senator from Connecticut, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and any other 
Member of Congress, trying to defend 
themselves for maintaining an act that 
would cause these pitiful cases to be put 
on the streets, would find themselves in 
a defenseless position. Any one of us 
would be ridiculed at election time when 
he tried to explain why he would do so 
much for so many who need so little but 
so little for so few who need so much. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. One of the basic ar- 
guments that has always been made for 
hospital care and medical care under so- 
cial security is that those who are self- 
respecting ought not to be placed in the 
position of asking for charity. We want 
them to feel that their needs will be 
taken care of without their having to go 
to the welfare department. But by re- 
fusing to add to the bill a provision for 
catastrophic illness, we are making it 
necessary for millions of people in Amer- 
ica who are over 65 years of age, and who 
cannot afford it, to go to a hospital and 
apply to the charity department for as- 
sistance under the medical program or 
the Kerr-Mills Act, in order to have their 
bills paid. That will come out of the 
General Treasury, because these are 
open end appropriations out of State or 
Federal funds, and we are constantly 
appropriating matching dollars to take 
care of people who cannot afford to pay. 

But we are doing it under the same 
social security system in this landmark 
bill. In part B, we provide for $600 mil- 
lion, to pay $3 a month for every person 
who is out of work, to take care of his 
other expenses, That will come out of 
general revenues. 

We are doing that because we realize 
that the cost of medical care involves 
not only the hospital cost. In addition, 
it is necessary to pay the doctor or the 
surgeon. So we have added part II. If 
we do this to take care of the basic needs 
and can say to the individual, “If you 
have a scratch or a blemish removed 
from your skin, you can go to a hospi- 
tal for 3 or 4 days, and the Government 
will pay for it; but if you have cancer 
or heart disease and have to go to a 
hospital for 6 months or a year, the Gov- 
ernment will not pay for it,” where is the 
commonsense, where is the humanity in 
refusing to make such provision in the 
bill? For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand it. 

The only basic weakness in the bill— 
and it is a great bill; I am enthusias- 
tically for it—is the failure to understand 
the great tragedy, the great fear that 
hovers over each home in America where 
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someone is over 65. What will happen 
to mother, father, grandpa, or grandma 
if a catastrophic illness strikes? When 
people talk about social security hospi- 
tal care, they are not thinking of short 
stays. In everyone’s mind is the memory 
of along stay. Not only in the big city, 
but in every hamlet, village, or town, 
everyone knows about a person over 65 
who in order to be cured had to go to 
the hospital for a long stay. 

It would be a tragedy if it were neces- 
sary to turn such persons down. 

I should like to see this provision 
added, because I think we can then say 
that we have passed a really great bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] be added as co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. First, the Senator from 
Connecticut recognizes, does he not, that 
catastrophic illness is covered, or at 
least can be covered, under the Kerr- 
Mills law? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct; but 
the Kerr-Mills law is not in effect in 
every State. 

Mr. MILLER. That is so; but my 
State of Iowa has an excellent medical 
assistance program for the aged. I be- 
lieve Iowa can carry its head high in 
the realization that catastrophic illness 
of the kind the Senator has described is 
already taken care of. I see no reason 
why it cannot be taken care of in Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Although such cases 
are being taken care of in Iowa, they are 
being taken care of in part by the Fed- 
eral Government, which provides sub- 
stantial matching funds to Iowa. Basi- 
cally, when we talk about a person having 
his bill paid under the Kerr-Mills Act, 
such bills are being paid for from the 
State and Federal Treasury. So there 
is no difference. 

But we are now establishing a basic 
system to take care of the sort of hospital 
care needs and medical needs of the peo- 
ple of the country by means of a system 
that will be nationwide under social se- 
curity. 

This could be a most peculiar program. 
A person would go to a hospital for 60 
days, and he would receive care under 
the basic provision. For the next 60 
days he would pay $10 a day for hospital 
eare or $5 a day for nursing home care. 
After 120 days, he would have to go to 
the State, under the Kerr-Mills law, for 
welfare. The welfare department would 
then check his finances, his wife's fi- 
nances, his children’s finances; he would 
be asked if he owned an automobile and 
how much money he had in the Main 
Street savings bank. 

Mr. MILLER. I was merely wonder- 
ing what the difficulty is with respect 
to asking about property. In my State 
of Iowa, as I am sure is true of Connecti- 
cut, there are persons who have re- 
sources. What is wrong about asking 
them about their resources? 
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Mr, RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Iowa and I disagree. I do not know how 
the Senator has voted on or felt about 
such bills in the past. I have always 
felt that one of the reasons for advocat- 
ing the social security approach to prob- 
lems of health needs is that in that way 
people are able to maintain their self- 
respect and dignity. People, as a matter 
of right, earn over the years social se- 
curity benefits. Now we are extending 
the social security benefits from cash 
payments for retirement to the field of 
health insurance. 

I do not believe that a person having 
a small farm in Iowa or a retired worker 
from one of the Connecticut factories, 
who has spent a lifetime paying for his 
home, ought to lose his home, whether 
he be a farmer in Iowa or a factory 
worker in Connecticut. There may be a 
difference of opinion or difference in 
philosophy; but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to save the home and the 
little savings the person has worked all 
his life to acquire, whether in Iowa, Con- 
necticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, or Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. MILLER. There is no difference 
between us on that last point. I am quite 
sure that the Senator from Connecticut 
will admit that he does not have a mo- 
nopoly of concern for catastrophic ill- 
nesses among the people. The Senator 
talks about building up social security. 
But what are we going to do about 17 
million people who are over 65 and have 
never built up the social security needed 
to finance them? Some of them have 
never paid a cent of tax money for social 
security benefits. Now it is proposed to 
make every one of those benefits auto- 
matic. It seems to me it is little enough 
to ask them whether they have adequate 
resources to pay for the benefits. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. With all due respect, 
the Senator’s figures are incorrect. We 
are talking about 19 million persons who 
are over 65. Seventeen million are 
covered by social security. Two million 
are not covered by social security. 

Recognizing basically that this is a 
problem, and that the program is im- 
portant for all the people, we are pro- 
viding for the 2 million persons out of 
general revenues in the amount of $285 
million. There are 2 million persons who 
are uninsured, not 17 million, as the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. MILLER. Take the 17 million 
who are under social security and the 2 
million who are not under social security, 
who are already over 65 years of age. 
They have never paid a cent of tax 
money for those benefits. They have 
paid tax money for social security pen- 
sions, but not for the benefits. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Would the Senator 
like to offer an amendment to exclude 
the 2 million who are not included? 

Mr. MILLER. No. This is one of the 
objections the Senator had to the orig- 
inal administration proposal to protect 
17 million. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am at a loss to un- 
derstand. First the Senator says he is 
against bringing in 2 million persons who 
have not paid a cent. Now he says that 
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the administration was wrong not to in- 
clude them. 

Mr. MILLER. No; I said no such 
thing. I said there are 17 million per- 
sons who are under social security and 2 
million who are not under social security, 
all of whom are over 65 years of age and 
are covered by the bill, none of whom 
paid any money for the benefits. 

The Senator is asking why we should 
not be concerned about the resources of 
these people since they would all have a 
free ride. I would have no objection to 
the free ride for those who are without 
resources. However, I suggest that so- 
cial justice does not mean that we should 
provide coverage for everybody regard- 
less of ability to pay. 

I believe it is a strange concept of so- 
cial justice that is being advanced. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Senator is entitled to his opinion. I re- 
spect that opinion. 

We have now debated this measure for 
some time. I have been personally in- 
terested in the measure for 5 years. I 
believe that the die is cast. The deci- 
sion will be made within some 24 hours. 
The decision will be made on past his- 


tory. 

I believe the debate has indicated that 
the American people, as represented in 
Congress, have felt that the time has 
come to do something under social se- 
curity for the health care of the 19 mil- 
lion people who are at present over the 
age of 65. The Senator from Iowa and 
I are diametrically opposed in our think- 
ing and basic philosophies. 

Mr. MILLER. We may be diametri- 
cally opposed over whether people who 
can afford to pay for these things ought 
to pay for them. The position of the 
Senator from Connecticut is that people, 
regardless of their resources, are en- 
titled to a free ride. The position of 
the Senator from Iowa is that people, if 
they have adequate resources, are not 
entitled to a free ride. To that extent, 
the Senator from Connecticut and I are 
indeed diametrically opposed. 

I point out that the Senator and I are 
in complete agreement over our concern 
about catastrophic illnesses of people, 
and especially those who cannot afford 
to pay their bills. 

The amendment of the Senator is a 
humane amendment. However, I believe 
it goes beyond the demands of social jus- 
tice. It also overlooks another area of 
social justice. 

The Senator painted a very dim picture 
about some of those who suffer cata- 
strophic illnesses over the age of 65. I 
have had relatives in that position. 
However, what about people under the 
age of 65? Is the Senator from Con- 
necticut not as concerned about a hus- 
band under the age of 30, who has a 
family and suddenly comes down with 
multiple sclerosis and drags on for 6 or 
7 years, when he does not have the 
wherewithal to pay the bills? 

If the Senator from Connecticut is 
concerned about humanitarianism, why 
does he not provide for those people in 
his amendment? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator con- 
stantly reminds me of people who are 
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always against doing something positive. 
They will always bring up another 
point which has nothing to do with the 
issue, in an attempt to rationalize as to 
why they are not for something. I would 
rather be for something 50 percent than 
not be for anything “zero” percent. 

I do not understand the point that 
the Senator makes. Would the Sena- 
tor now want to cover all persons? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Iowa would like to provide for cata- 
strophic illness suffered by people who 
cannot afford to pay for their bills, re- 
gardless of age. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. There is nothing that 
would prevent the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa from offering an amend- 
ment to the bill, if he wished to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. Would the Senator 
from Connecticut. support such an 
amendment? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Very few measures 
are offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa with which I find myself 
in agreement or able to support. I doubt 
that I would support many measures 
offered by the Senator from Iowa. If the 
Senator from Iowa feels very deeply 
about something, he should offer an 
amendment to make such a provision. 

The Senator from Iowa has the pre- 
rogative of offering a measure on the 
floor and debating it, rather than merely 
asking questions. When I believe in 
something, I offer a measure to accom- 
plish that purpose and take my chances 
of winning or losing. If the Senator 
from Iowa feels the same way, why does 
the Senator not do the same thing? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
might not have to do the same thing if 
the Senator from Connecticut would 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Iowa knows the parliamentary proce- 
dure. He knows how to amend an 
amendment or to offer a substitute 
amendment. My amendment, which is 
the pending business, is the Ribicoff, 
Hartke, Pell, Pastore, Kennedy amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
is quite aware of that fact. However, 
the Senator from Connecticut has been 
around long enough to know that quite 
often those of us who are trying to move 
forward in a constructive manner offer a 
suggestion to a Senator who has a con- 
structive amendment, and the Senator 
will modify his amendment. The Sena- 
tors then move forward together. 

If the Senator from Connecticut is so 
concerned about his humanitarianism, 
let him modify his amendment along 
that line and I shall support it. Let us 
not talk about any past history. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not look for- 
ward to the support of the Senator from 
Iowa on any measure that I offer. There- 
fore, I would not accept his suggestion 
and incorporate it in my amendment. 

If the Senator from Iowa believes very 
deeply about something, he can offer his 
own amendment. I do not seek the sup- 
port of the Senator from Iowa. Our phi- 
losophies are diametrically opposed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the Senator has taken such an 
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attitude in reply to a suggestion. The 
Senator well knows that I have sup- 
ported some of his measures. I happen 
to be a cosponsor of one of his major 
proposals. Although the Senator and I 
may differ on other things, I believe that 
the Senator should still consider sugges- 
tions made by the Senator from Iowa on 
their merits and nothing else. Those are 
the exact qualifications on which I con- 
sider the proposals of the Senator from 
Connecticut—on their merits and noth- 
ing else. That is the way we ought to 
operate in the Senate. 

I do not care whether a Senator is from 
Mississippi, Alabama, Connecticut, or 
Maine. If the Senator has a measure 
that deserves consideration, I will sup- 
port it. If I believe that a Senator, from 
my own State or any other State, has a 
measure that I believe is wrong, I will 
fight it. 

We ought to proceed in the Senate on 
the basis of merit, rather than person- 
alities. I have genuinely tried to support 
the Senator from Connecticut when I be- 
lieved that he was right. I am sure that 
the Senator does not want me to violate 
my conscience and support him when I 
think his position is wrong. 

I have made a constructive suggestion. 
If the Senator does not want to accept 
it, that is his privilege. However, let us 
not proceed on the basis of personalities. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Not on the basis of 
personalities; but if the Senator from 
Iowa has an amendment, he should draft 
it and offer it, as all of us do when we 
have a proposal that we would like to 
have considered by the Senate. 


UDALL ATTEMPT TO BLOCK DUKE 
POWER PROJECT IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 30, 1965, I presented to the Senate 
various articles, resolutions, and other 
materials illustrating the public disdain 
and disgust with another action by In- 
terior Secretary Stewart Udall. 

Mr. Udall’s latest action against the 
public interest is concerned with a peti- 
tion of intervention he filed on June 21 
before the Federal Power Commission. 
In brief, Mr. Udall would have the FPC 
deny to Duke Power Co., a license 
to construct a $700 million electric power 
complex on the Keowee and Toxaway 
Rivers in Oconee and Pickens Counties 
in South Carolina. 

The absurdity and arrogance of Mr. 
Udall’s position is best summarized by a 
report in the July 2 issue of the Republi- 
can Policy Committee memo: 

An incredible account of how the Johnson 
administration actually is attempting to pre- 
vent almost immediate progress in an area 
it has declared poverty stricken under the 
Appalachian program was revealed to the 
Senate June 30 by Senator Strom THURMOND, 
Republican, of South Carolina. 


Briefiy: First, the Duke Power Co. has 
almost three-quarters of a billion dollars 
of its own money ready to build an elec- 
tric power complex in two South Caro- 
lina counties; second, hundreds of per- 
sons would be employed; third, the com- 
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pany would pay $29 million—the correct 
figure is $20 million—annually in State 
and county taxes and $24 million in Fed- 
eral taxes; fourth, the Federal Govern- 
ment had made no plans or surveys for 
any dam or power project in the two 
counties; fifth, but Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall filed papers with 
the Federal Power Commission in oppo- 
sition to the proposed power dam, declar- 
ing the Government planned to build a 
dam; sixth, the Federal dam would not 
be built on the same river, nor in the 
same area of the two counties; seventh, 
Secretary Udall has not even received 
congressional authorization, much less 
any appropriation for his dam, which 
would take 23,000 acres of land off tax 
rolls while Duke Power already owns its 
land; eighth, Mr. Udall said Duke Power 
was not accurate in estimating its future 
electric power needs; ninth, the power 
company said “to the best of our knowl- 
edge this is the first time that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has ever suggested 
that he knows more about our future 
power needs than we do”; tenth, Duke 
Power has been successful in business 
since before Mr. Udall’s parents were 
born. 

After being presented with an 
overwhelmingly unfavorable reaction 
throughout South Carolina to his in- 
tervention, Mr. Udall has now pushed 
himself out further on the limb against 
this $700 million private enterprise de- 
velopment in a poverty-stricken area of 
the country. On last Sunday’s “Meet the 
Press” program, Mr. Udall attempted to 
mislead the public by giving the impres- 
sion that this power project is in com- 
petition with a proposed Federal power 
project. Mr. President, there is at pres- 
ent a deadlock between a proposed Fed- 
eral power project at Trotters Shoals on 
the Savannah River and a proposed Duke 
project at Middleton Shoals on the 
Savannah. This project now put in dis- 
pute by Mr. Udall's baseless intervention 
is many miles away on two other small 
rivers in other counties. Mr. Udall con- 
tends, however, that this private power 
company must be forced to get its power 
supply from his proposed Federal power 
project on a 5-year contractual basis 
even though there is no assurance the 
Federal power project many miles away 
will ever be built. In fact, Mr. President, 
the State of South Carolina is on record 
as being opposed to this proposed Fed- 
eral power project, and this position has 
not been changed. 

In this situation we do not have a 
conflict between public and private 
power. Rather, what we have is the 
case of Stewart Udall putting this ad- 
ministration on record as being against 
the best interest of the people of South 
Carolina, the President’s Appalachia 
development program, and the great 
American free enterprise system. Stew- 
art Udall has shown by his intervention 
in this matter that he is a Socialist in 
his heart and a political blunderbuss in 
his head. 

Mr. President, I wonder how long Pres- 
ident Johnson can keep such a man in 
his Cabinet. This is a question the 
President himself must ponder intently 
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because every Udall action must neces- 
sarily bear the L.B.J. brand just as surely 
as if it were made down on the ranch 
in Texas. The President cannot escape 
the responsibility for Mr. Udall’s actions, 
particularly if he keeps this liability in 
his Cabinet. 

Last week I placed numerous inserts 
in the Record showing the strong public 
reaction to the Udallintervention. Now, 
Mr. President I present many more for 
inclusion in the Record. They are as fol- 
lows: an editorial from the Seneca Jour- 
nal and Tougaloo Tribune dated June 
30 and entitled We've Been Slapped in 
the Face”; an editorial from the Keowee 
Courier of July 1 entitled “Somebody 
Up There”; a front-page editorial from 
the Pickens Sentinel of July 1 entitled 
“Unwarranted Intervention by Udall”; 
an article from the Monitor of Liberty, 
S.C., dated July 1 and entitled “Commis- 
sion Protest Secretary Udall’s Stand”; 
an editorial from the Easley Progress of 
June 30 entitled “The Major Issue in 
Duke Fight“; an article from the Green- 
ville News of July 1 entitled “Pickens 
Planning Board Terms Udall Action on 
Duke Project Ruthless“ ; another arti- 
cle from the Greenville News of July 1 
entitled “Anderson Group Asks Petition’s 
Withdrawal”; an editorial from the 
Lancaster News of June 29; an editorial 
from the Spartanburg Herald dated July 
2 and entitled “By Whose Consent, Mr. 
Udall’s or Ours?”; an editorial from the 
Anderson Free Press dated July 1 and 
entitled “Not Really a Surprise”; an 
editorial from the News & Courier dated 
July 5 and entitled “Udall Versus South 
Carolina”; an editorial from the Green- 
ville News of July 5 entitled “Giving Mr. 
Udall ‘The Word’”; letters from the 
Seneca Chamber of Commerce to the 
FPC and Mr. Udall; a letter from the 
South Carolina State Chamber of Com- 
merce to the President of the United 
States; a letter from the Clemson Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to Mr. Udall; 
letters from the South Carolina Indus- 
trial Developers Association to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Udall, and the FPC; a tele- 
gram to Mr. Udall from the city of 
Seneca; an editorial by station WJAY 
entitled “Another Dose of Socialism”; 
a response by Duke Power Co. to the 
Udall petition of intervention; an edi- 
torial from the Greenwood Index-Jour- 
nal entitled Incredible That's the 
Word”; an editorial from the Times and 
Democrat dated July 6 and entitled 
“Only Time Will Teli.” 

Mr. President, the people of South 
Carolina—and I believe of this Nation— 
will not permit arbitrary Big Brother- 
type government to impose Mr. Udall’s 
unreasonable will on the public. If Mr. 
Udall had any sense of responsibility or 
political judgment left he would retract 
his petition of intervention and admit 
his mistake. What he has done is to 
particularly arouse the ire of the North- 
west corner of South Carolina, long con- 
sidered a Democratic stronghold in South 
Carolina politics. 

Regardless of Mr. Udall’s future ac- 
tions in this matter, Mr. President, Iam 
confident that the Federal Power Com- 
mission will extricate Mr. Udall from his 
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latest political faux pas by ignoring his 
baseless objection as a socialistic grab 
for more power without any merit or 
substance. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that all the material I have cited 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Seneca Journal and Tougaloo 
Tribune] 


We’ve BEEN SLAPPED IN THE FACE 


There’s been a saying for many years that 
people of the Western World just don't un- 
derstand the way Asiatics think. 

It’s supposed to explain the odd actions 
of the people of those Far Eastern countries. 

People in high places in Washington re- 
mind us somewhat of these strange people 
who think differently. 

In fact, for a long time now, many folks 
who have been raised on the capitalistic sys- 
tem, are being hard put to understand cer- 
tain bureaucrats in the Federal Government. 

A case in point: 

The statements made by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall in his petition to 
intervene in the application by Duke Power 
Co. to the Federal Power Commission to 
build a $750 million power complex in Pick- 
ens and Oconee Counties. 

Secretary Udall indicates that he feels the 
Federal Government should develop the 
Oconee-Pickens area and that Duke Power 
should buy its energy from the Government. 

The socialistic leaning sound of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior indicates that he would 
sacrifice the taxes that a private developer, 
such as Duke, would pay out to both local 
and Federal governments. 

He would develop this area—the Lord only 
knows when—at taxpayers’ expense and 
without realizing any tax return from the 
lands or the production of electrical energy 
once steam generators are built, if ever. 

It has been said over and over that the 
United States is on the road to socialism. 
It’s time for us to wake up—we're not only 
on the road, the end is in sight. When the 
Government takes the position that the Sec- 
retary of Interior takes, it means that pri- 
vate initiative, inherent in the capitalistic 
system, is being squashed. 

The Secretary of the Interior is openly 
exhibiting a grab for control of rivers and 
waters in Oconee and Pickens Counties. The 
wishes of people of these counties and the 
people of South Carolina to the contrary. 

This is an open seizure of power unheard 
of until the last few years—the years of 
L.B.J. and strong-armed centralized govern- 
ment. 

How can the Secretary explain to the peo- 
ple of Oconee how he can sit in Washington 
and take away from the county some $5 mil- 
lion in taxes that Duke eventually will pay 
into our general treasury? These taxes could 
make our school system what we've dreamed 
of. They could build roads, parks, libraries, 
and in fact, take Oconee out of the Ap- 
Ppalachia category, altogether. 

But instead, the Secretary of the Interior 
protests this private development—advocates 
developing the Keowee area with Govern- 
ment funds in a project that has yet no time- 
table for action. He would take these thou- 
sands of acres of land out of private hands 
and the loss in tax revenue to Oconee County 
would be staggering. 

The Secretary of Interior’s protest adds up 
for a tremendous loss to Oconee—and an 
actual slap in the face to the people of this 
area who have been trying so valiantly to 
pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
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[From the Keowee Courier, Walhalla, S.C., 
July 1, 1965] 
SOMEBODY Up THERE 

The title of a book several years back was 
“Somebody Up There Likes Me.” 

“Up there” in this case meant heaven. 

Do you get the feeling at this stage of the 
game that somebody “up there” doesn’t give 
a hang about us? 

“Up there” in this case meaning Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Comes now one Stewart Udall, who just 
happens to be a rather powerful force in the 
national administration * * * because he 
happens also to be the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. Udall is contending that Duke Power 
Co., which makes its living producing elec- 
tric current, doesn’t know what it is about 
because it wants to build a $700 million 
power complex in Oconee and Pickens Coun- 
ties and a portion of North Carolina. 

You can bet that Mr. Udall about this time 
is looked upon by South and North Caro- 
linians in a somewhat similar vein as small- 
pox. 

The Interior Department boss entered an 
objection to Duke’s building the huge project 
before the Federal Power Commission. His 
reasoning for the statements he made were 
rather thin by any measuring stick * * * 
and his outlook for the future seems deeply 
contrary to the outlook being painted by 
others in the administration. 

The President and most other Cabinet 
members brim over with enthusiasm for a 
bustling future that even rose-tinted glasses 
can’t do justice. On the other hand, Mr. 
Udall is saying that Duke and the people it 
serves won't be needing the power that the 
project will produce. If he wants to keep in 
step with others in the Government (and 
certainly we hope they are right), he should 
be heralding the fact that we need all the 
electricity both the Government and private 
enterprise can make to keep ourselves ex- 
panding and progressing. 

» + * * . 

It seems durned odd to us that any rep- 
resentative of the U.S. Government—know- 
ing full well that the national debt is so big 
it can actually never be paid—would turn 
down the opportunity to have a private com- 
pany build at its own expense a project that 
would each year pay in $24 million worth of 
taxes toward catching up that Federal debt. 

In addition (and this is important to 
Oconee County, Pickens County and the 
State of South Carolina) the project would 
also be paying each year about $20 million 
in State and local taxes. 

Compare this with the fact that a Govern- 
ment power project has to be paid for with 
the taxpayers’ money and there are no 
taxes ever paid to anybody. 

Duke Power Co. is not in the habit of 
throwing money away. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been known to do just that. 
Therefore, it seems more logical to us to take 
Duke's word on that score. And besides (and 
this too is important), it is Duke's money. 

Although logic has had little to do with 
Federal activities in recent years, it would 
rightly seem that the Government has no 
business telling any company it cannot ex- 
pand its facilities when such a move is to 
the advantages of the people and not the 
disadvantage. 

It is tantamount to telling an industrial 
plant it cannot build a new wing and hire 
more people because some department head 
in Washington doesn't think the public will 
be buying its products 6 years from now. 
It is like refusing a county or city the right 
to enlarge its hospital because a Federal offi- 
cial says people will stop getting sick in 1971. 

This may sound silly, and it is, and so, for 
our money, is Mr. Udall. 
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We remember laughing at a statement 
made in recent years by Norman Thomas, 
who each 4 years was the Socialist Party can- 
didate for President of the United States. 

He commented that the Socialists were not 
going to put up a candidate any more because 
another political party had not only stolen 
its platform, but was g to go further 
with it than even the Socialists felt was 
wise for the country. 

We wonder, today, for the life of us, why 
we thought his statement was funny. In 
light of Secretary Udall’s action, it may be 
apparent that Mr. Thomas knew exactly what 
he was talking about. 

[From the Pickens Sentinel (S.C.), July 1, 
1965] 


UNWANTED INTERVENTION BY UDALL 


Not much can be added to the logical and 
strong opposition to the ill-advised inter- 
vention of Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall into the proposed Duke Power Co.’s 
Pickens-Oconee power project than is voiced 
on this page by Duke President McGuire, 
Congressman W. J. B. Dorn and Senator 
E. E. Morris, Jr. This much is apparent: 
these statements are the combined senti- 
ments of almost 100 percent of the people of 
this area of the State. 

There can be only one conclusion to this 
unwarranted intervention and it can only 
lend a more sinister application to the word 
politics unless this objection is withdrawn. 
[From the Monitor, Liberty, S.C., July 1, 

1965] 
COMMISSION PROTEST SECRETARY UDALL’s 
STAND 


The Pickens County Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission has filed a complaint with 
the office of Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior concerning his intervention in 
the Duke Power Keowee-Towaway project, as 
of June 29. 

Over the name of D. H. “Pete” Davis, as 
chairman of the commission, the complete 
protest was furnished to the Monitor Tues- 
day, but since we already had Duke Power's 
and Congressman Dorn’s protests in this is- 
sue the entire protest by the planning and 
development commission will be carried in 
the next issue of the Monitor. 

The protest is pertinent to the situation 
and is of the same opinion of the majority 
of South Carolina’s citizens. 

Everyone seems shocked at a government 
that declares an area poverty stricken and 
then objects to a $700 million project for 
the area. 


{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 5, 
1965 


GIVING Mr. UDALL “THE Worp” 


Senator Donatp S. RUSSELL has gotten In- 
terior Secretary Udall to agree to sit down 
and discuss the latter’s astounding interven- 
tion into the petition of Duke Power Co. to 
build a multimililon-dollar power complex 
in Dickens and Oconee Counties. 

Mr. RUSSELL is a persuasive man and we 
hope and pray that his talents will be suf- 
ficient to overcome Mr. Udall’s predilections 
for Federal, as opposed to private, enterprise 
in this most important field. 

But he will have his work cut out for 
him. The political influence of the public 
power advocates, especially with Democratic 
officeholders, is potent. Working in conjunc- 
tion with the electric cooperatives and the 
Army Corps of Engineers, this vast lobby has 
succeeded in expanding the network of tax- 
free subsidized power projects even in a day 
when their need is less than ever manifest. 

Their urge for expansion knows no bounds. 
In various parts of the United States they 
have destroyed valuable lands, recreation 
sites, scenic wonders, and historic areas. 
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In the case of the Pickens-Oconee site, 
it is the free enterprise system that is at 
stake. Duke's plan for development of the 
area will do everything that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s proposal would do and then some. 
It would provide far more power, permit 
development of recreation sites, and would 
give both counties, the State, and the Federal 
Government additional sources of tax 
revenue. 

The facts on all this are plain. But they 
were plain when Secretary Udall moved to 
block the Duke proposal. If the Secretary 
should change his mind now, it will be an 
admission of ignorance on his part. 

Perhaps Senator Russet, and the others 
whom he has invited to sit in on the discus- 
sion will be able to enlighten Mr. Udall. It 
is conceivable that matters of practical poli- 
tics will be brought to his attention. This 
may, in fact, account for the rather strange 
omission of Senator Strom THuRMOND thus 
far from the list of those invited to meet 
with the Secretary. 

A solution on a political basis of this im- 
portant matter would be only partially satis- 
factory, however. We Greenvillians have 
reason to know how tenuous such agree- 
ments can be. 

What is needed is acceptance on the part 
of the administration of which Mr. Udall is 
a member that development of the Nation’s 
natural resources should, in every case pos- 
sible, be the task of private enterprise and 
that the Federal Government should inter- 
vene only when absolutely necessary. 

We wish Senator RUssELL luck in bringing 
that message to Mr. Udall. There are others 
in Washington who are in need of similar 
lectures. 


[From the Easley (S.C.) Progress, June 30, 
1965] 


THE MAJOR ISSUE In DUKE FIGHT 


It has been almost a week since the news 
break on the petition filed by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior in opposition to the pro- 
posed $700 million Duke Power Co. project 
for this area. 

During the time, we have attempted to 
ponder the move with complete objectivity. 

The petition filed by Secretary Stewart 
Udall was read, and his action considered 
from the perspective of a granted need for 
greater governmental growth and regulation, 
in keeping with population increase and 
complex competitive conditions. 

The final analysis, however, has to be the 
same as the initial reaction—here is an in- 
credible, bureaucratic attitude completely 
in conflict with the principles on which this 
country was founded and developed. 

It's a bureaucratic attitude that must not 
be permitted to stifle an action so basic to 
the growth and future, of this immediate 
area and this Nation. 

It wasn’t surprising that Mr. Udall's de- 
partment filed objections to the proposed 
project, since the Federal Government years 
ago indicated plans for development of the 
Savannah River Basin back through the 
Keowee River area, 

What was surprising, even shocking, was 
the scope of the intrusion into the field of 
private enterprise—the audacity of the dic- 
tatorial attitude as the Department presumed 
to tell a business firm what its future needs 
would be. 

It is always our position that there is a 
need for long-range planning, regulation, and 
development in many facets of the Nation’s 
growth. These include power development 
and natural conservation, and when there is 
evidence that private enterprise is not doing 
the job it should in these areas, they are 
abdicating the responsibility, creating a need 
for governmental action. 

In the Toxaway-Keowee project, however, 
Duke has plainly indicated that here is an 
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area where private enterprise is ready to live 
up to its responsibility for both power de- 
velopment and natural conservation, 

Its attendant tax yield—$20 million an- 
nually in local and State taxes and $24 mil- 
lion to the debt-ridden Federal Govern- 
ment—is too important to all levels of gov- 
ernment to be overlooked or to allow the 
Duke project to be overridden. 

As vital and as attractive as these tax dol- 
lars are, however, they are pale in comparison 
to the major issue. 

That question, of course, is the public- 
private power fight and the true stakes of a 
Socialist future for this country. i 

Should the Government, through the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, succeed in its petty 
action and block this Keowee-Toxaway proj- 
ect, we will have lost the fight and all it rep- 
resents in the vital struggle. 

If a firm promising so much to the econ- 
omy of an area and a Nation—a Nation whose 
Government is more than $300 billion in 
debt—is not allowed to develop in this in- 
stance, the final refusal will stand indelibly 
on our pages of history as the day we turned 
the corner on our wandering search for 
socialism. 

If it happens, if we turn the corner, there 
can be no reversal until we go full circle and 
suffer all the evils, the blights, and the set- 
backs. We will have to experience the full 
cost before being willing to pay the price for 
returning to the course which made the 
country so great. 

It is up to the people of this area to see 
that this does not happen. It will take 
more than passive opposition on our part to 
see that it does not. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
July 1, 1965] 
PICKENS PLANNING BOARD TERMS UDALL 
Action on DUKE PROJECT “RUTHLESS” 


Pickens.—The Pickens County Planning 
and Development Board, in a letter to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, ex- 
pressed “disbelief that the Federal Govern- 
ment would enter into competition with pri- 
vate enterprise in such a ruthless manner” 
as Udall’s opposition to a Duke Power Co. 
application for approval of the projected 
$700 million Keowee-Toxaway generating 
complex. 

The letter called shock an understate- 
ment in the board’s reaction to “the incom- 
patabiltiy of such arbitrary action with the 
principies of local determination.” 

And the letter's tone accused Udall of re- 
versing his own policy by intervening before 
the Federal Power Commission to oppose ap- 
proval of the private power complex proposed 
for development on streams between Pickens 
and Oconee Counties. 

Following, in part, is the letter signed by 
D. H. (Pete) Davis, development board chair- 
man: 

“Regardless of relatively minor decisions 
of the Interior Department which sometimes 
engender adverse public reaction, your atti- 
tudes on conservation and development in 
general are greatly appreciated. Your 
stanch defense of open space and recrea- 
tional areas against unwarranted encroach- 
ments and your comprehension of the values 
of these vast outdoor areas have given us 
reassurance. We believed that your Depart- 
ment did comprehend its purpose as custo- 
dian of the Nation’s natural resources, but 
we did not believe that this purpose in- 
cluded the destruction of free enterprise. 
Herein lies one reason for amazement at 
your Department’s decision to intervene. 

“The fact that the Federal Government 
would prevent a privately owned company 
from development of a portion of the Sa- 
vannah River Basin is inconceivable. 
Throughout the Southeastern River Basin 
Study Commission’s reports are assertions 
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that non-Federal development of our re- 
sources was a basic consideration. We do 
not believe that a private corporation can 
morally be deprived of its property in order 
for Federal development of a facility exact- 
ly like that proposed by such a company. 
Duke Power Co. does own the land in the 
proposed Keowee-Toxaway development, 
and it has owned parts of this area for 
many years. Furthermore, this company 
has already put into effect a portion of the 
long-range plans for the areas adjacent to 
the proposed impoundments. Other uses 
(recreation, fishing, hunting, industrial de- 
' velopment, and water supply) would be fur- 
nished as development progresses. Federal 
development promises nothing more than 
that which Duke Power would also furnish, 
and which it already has started to furnish, 
including tax appreciation. At a Seminar 
on Organization and Methodology for River 
Basin Planning at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in 1963, Mr. Clarence M. Conway 
made the following statement: 

„The plan was formulated on the basis 
that free enterprise will continue to exist 
in the area and in the Nation, with Federal 
and State Governments undertaking those 
talks which are beyond individual or vol- 
untary group capacity.’ 

“Mr. Conway further stated that the divi- 
sion between Federal and non-Federal prin- 
cipal responsibility for the general programs 
and projects made on the basis of owner- 
ship of the land or area involved. This basis 
should still be valid. 

“The Southeastern River Basin Study 
Commission throughout its deliberations, 
and in subsequent statements by former 
members, emphasized that local viewpoints 
should be considered in any planning and de- 
velopment. Indeed, this Commission went 
to great lengths to enlist understanding and 
support for its endeavors. Similar consider- 
ation for local plans and preferences are not 
now evident, for there is unanimous approval 
by State officials, the State legislature and 
local legislative delegations, and the people 
for the development of this facility by Duke 
Power Co. The decision of your department 
to intervene completely disregards the wishes 
of the people who will be most affected by it. 

“You made the following statement in 
your letter to Mr. Woodruff, Chairman of the 
Southeastern River Basins Study Commis- 
sion, in reviewing this agency’s plan of devel- 
opment of these basins: 

“With respect to the Commission’s as- 
signment of Federal and non-Federal respon- 
sibility for certain multipurpose projects in- 
cluding hydroelectric power, the Department 
of the Interior reserves its privilege of differ- 
ing from these assignments in the interest of 
integrated power development, when such 
projects are being considered for specific au- 
thorization by the Congress or approved by 
the Federal Power Commission.’ 

“We applauded your stand at that time and 
admired such an objective approach by the 
head of an important and larger department 
of the Federal Government. We cannot un- 
derstand the reasons for a change of attitude 
in 1 short year. 

“We submit that development of the Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project by Duke Power Co. will 
provide the same benefits as proposed by 
the Federal Government; that the advantages 
of non-Federal development are manifestly 
greater and closer to reality; that the people 
affected desire development by Duke Power 
Co. and that their wishes should be re- 
spected. This is not a matter of whether 
or not the impoundment will be made, but 
a matter of who will make them. We prefer 
Duke Power Co. 

“We, therefore, earnestly request that you 
evaluate your stand on the matter of inter- 
vention and that you withdraw the instru- 
ment of intervention.” 
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[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 1, 
1965] 


DUKE PROJECT: ANDERSON GROUP ASKS PETI- 
TION’S WITHDRAWAL 


ANDERSON.—Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall was urged by the board of directors of 
the Anderson Chamber of Commerce by tele- 
gram Wednesday to withdraw his interven- 
tion in the proposed Keowee-Toxaway project 
of Duke Power Co. in Oconee and Pickens 
Counties. 

The text of the telegram follows: 

“The board of directors of the Anderson, 
S.C., Chamber of Commerce unanimously 
regrets and deplores sincerely your action in 
intervening in the Duke Power Co. of Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project in Oconee and Pickens 
Counties in South Carolina, 

“We are convinced beyond all reasonable 
doubt that private development of the area 
will yield far greater economic, recreational, 
and other benefits than could be provided in 
any other way. 

“We sincerely and respectfully urge you to 
withdraw this intervention and afford pri- 
vate industry the opportunity to do without 
cost to the taxpayers the things the admin- 
istration has been advocating in their Ap- 
palachia and similar programs. 

“This development as proposed by Duke 
Power Co. will develop power they will need 
for their customers, develop vast recreational 
areas, create jobs and payrolls, all of which 
will be taxpaid. 

“These benefits cannot and will not be 
provided now or ever by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Pray tell us why we should further ex- 
tend the national debt in order to provide 
Federal Government competition for taxpay- 
ing private enterprise.” 


[From the Lancaster (S.C.) News, June 29, 
1965 
Orr THE RECORD 

This is not our day to be happy. The tran- 
sition of the United States from a healthy 
democracy into a monolithic welfare state 
has been too gradual to resist, too saddening 
to ignore. Creeping socialism is more than 
just a phrase. It is a fact. 

The Duke Power Co. has run into it be- 
cause Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall, egged on by the Rural Electrification 
Association lobby, does not want private en- 
terprise to do more for the Piedmont Caro- 
linas that he can do with a lavish expendi- 
ture of tax moneys. 

If Duke President William McGuire had 
announced his plan for spending $700 mil- 
lion to develop the Keowee-Toxaway generat- 
ing complex in Pickens and Oconee Coun- 
ties 10 years ago he would have been sum- 
moned to Washington to receive a medal 
for meritorious public service. 

Today he is just a villain who would offer 
$44 million a year in Federal, State, and 
local taxes, plus unsurpassed recreational 
and industrial development for an area 
staked out by the Federal Government for 
its poverty program. 

It is too bad Secretary Udall has lost faith 
in the ability of this country to do for it- 
self. It is worse that the bureaucracies of 
our Government in Washington have decided 
that their tenure and increment on the pub- 
lic payroll depend on the elimination of free 
enterprise from the United States. 

But that is the way the ball bounces when 
you have an emasculated Congress, com- 
pletely unaware of national trends, slaphap- 
py with the power to appropriate unlimited 
funds, and subservient to an administration 
that can bring forth the idea of a Great 
Society without any reckoning of its moral 
and financial cost to this Nation. 


July 7, 1965 
[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, July 2, 
1965] 


By WHOSE CONSENT, MR. UDALL’S OR OURS? 


Government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

So says probably the most fundamental 
premise of American democracy. 

It is self-government as we have been 
taught to believe and to practice. 

Government, though, has a natural tend- 
ency to gather unto itself more and more 
power—until finally comes the time when 
consent of the governed is no longer an es- 
sential ingredient. 

And each subtraction of consent is an- 
other chip off the self-determination that is 
democracy. 

Across the whole spectrum of Federal Gov- 
ernment, the United States is getting close to 
losing that element of consent. In some im- 
portant segments, this self-determination is 
already demolished. 

Both the problems. and their solutions are 
determined, not by the people, but by na- 
tional bureaucracy. 

South Carolina is experiencing a striking 
example of this nationalization in Stewart 
Udall’s arrogant intervention against Duke 
Power Co. plans for a mammoth power- 
recreation complex. 

The Government, as represented solely in 
this case by Udall and his Department of 
Interior, wants a big dam project on the 
Savannah River. 

South Carolina is the State primarily af- 
fected. Its legislature, its Governor, its two 
U.S. Senators, its Congressman representing 
the particular district—all have taken vigor- 
ous positions against the Federal plans. 

Now Duke Power Co. proposes a $700 mil- 
lion development that would generate mil- 
lions of dollars annually for local, State, 
and Federal tax treasuries. 

South Carolina’s Legislature, its Governor, 
its two U.S. Senators, its Congressmen, its 
local leadership—all are strongly in favor of 
the plan. 

But Udall is opposed. He declares that the 
Duke project might hamper his plan for de- 
velopment of the Savannah River valley. 

Let us dismiss the overwhelming economic 
facts that support Duke. Let us not argue 
private power versus public power. Do not 
mention Udall's empire building. 

Instead, let’s dwell solely on the principle 
of Government involved. 

By whose consent should matters pertain- 
ing to a Carolina be governed—Udall’s 
or ours 


— 


[From the Anderson (S. C.) Free Press, 
July 1, 1965] 


Nor REALLY A SURPRISE 


Apparently under pressure by highly paid 
lobbyists retained by the free-loading rural 
electric cooperatives, the Department of In- 
terior, over the name of Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall, has filed an intervention with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission protesting plans of 
Duke Power Co. to build a $700 million power 
complex in Pickens and Oconee Counties. 

The action is not really a surprise. The 
“stand tall” cooperatives, aided and abetted 
by a small pack of Federal dam addicts, have 
lone fought private power developments, In 
fact, the tristate committee, which repre- 
sents electric cooperatives in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, filed an intervention protest- 
ing the Duke complex 3 months before the 
Interior Department showed its hand. 

An amusing factor in connection with the 
intervention by the Interior Department is 
that the reasons given for pro the 
Duke project are almost identical to the 
absurd claims the electric cooperatives have 
been making. Secretary Udall, with abso- 
lutely no foundation, boldly asserts that 
Duke Power has no need for steam electric 
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power from a plant located on the Keowee 
Reservoir because its need for steam power 
“will be satisfied by Congress’ permission to 
build a 2 million kilowatt steamplant below 
Hartwell concomitant with the Trotters 
Shoals authorization.” 

In that connection, Duke Power President 
W. B. McGuire remarked, “To the best of 
my knowledge this is the first time that the 
Secretary of Interior or any other officer of 
the Federal Government has ever suggested 
that he knows more about our future power 
requirements than we do. It also is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that any agency of 
the Federal Government has ever taken the 
position that we should not build our own 
generating plants, but should buy our hydro- 
electric power from Federal Government 
plants.” 

In effect, McGuire charges, the Secretary 
of Interior is saying that Duke Power should 
make itself dependent upon the Federal 
Government for supplying the future power 
requirements of its customers. Yet, under 
Federal law, preference customers have the 
first claim on power produced by Federal 
plants. Only after the Secretary of Interior 
has sold all the power he can to preferred 
customers—mainly the electric cooperatives 
and some municipalities—would Duke Power 
have an opportunity to purchase power. 

McGuire added that the Secretary of Inte- 
rior predicates his intervention upon “forc- 
ing the will of the Federal Government upon 
the State of South Carolina.” If Duke 
Power Co. and its customers became de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government for 
the supply of electricity needed by its cus- 
tomers, then the will of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be even more broadly imposed 
upon the people of the State, he said. 

If Secretary Udall should accomplish his 
stated objectives, McGuire continued, not 
only would Duke Power's ability to plan and 
prepare for the future be thwarted and the 
area subjected to further Federal direction 
and control, but in addition local and State 
governments would be deprived of consider- 
able tax income provided by the projects. 

It should be noted that Congress is yet 
to approve authorization for Duke Power to 
construct a steamplant at Middleton Shoals 
on the Savannah River, which is in Anderson 
County. The electric utility has been try- 
ing to get the necessary authority to build 
at Middleton Shoals since 1961. McGuire 
said his company’s customers would be in a 
“sorry fix” today if the utility’s sole reliance 
for its power depended on congressional 
authorization to construct the plant. And 
if authorization is granted to build the plant 
at Middleton Shoals, the plant would supply 
the power needs of the Piedmont Carolinas 
only a relatively short period of time. 

The action taken by the electric coopera- 
tives and the Secretary of the Interior is a 
nauseating affair, to say the least. It is a 
plain case where a small minority is using 
the might of the Federal Government to at- 
tain its purpose. If there were a public 
vote on whether Duke should proceed with 
its plans without further obstruction, there 
wouldn't be a handful of votes in opposition. 

The only real opposition to the Duke 
Power’s plans in Anderson County and in 
the Oconee-Pickens area has come from the 
electric cooperatives and a few Government 
dam addicts who would deprive this area of 
millions of tax dollars in order to get an- 
other unwanted and unneeded Federal dam 
on the Savannah River. 

In the end, efforts by the electric cooper- 
atives and the Secretary of the Interior to 
block private power developments in this 
area may turn out to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. A flurry of protests has resulted since 
the Interior Department took its action. It 
is extremely difficult to sooth the ire of the 
public. Before the matter is brought to a 
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head, the freeloading, tax subsidized elec- 

trict cooperatives may wish they had let well 

enough alone. 

[From the News and Courier, Charleston, 
S.C., July 5, 1965] 


UDALL VERSUS SOUTH CAROLINA 


The South Carolina State Chamber of 
Commerce has added its voice to the chorus 
of protest against Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall’s attempt to force the un- 
wanted Trotters Shoals Federal power proj- 
ect on this State. 

“Incomprehensible” was the word the 
chamber used to describe the project that 
would deny South Carolina millions of dol- 
lars in tax revenues. If South Carolinians 
have their way, the Duke Power Co. will be 
allowed to build a $700 million, taxpaying 
hydroelectric power complex in Pickens and 
Oconee Counties. 

Supporting the Duke project over the 
Federal Trotters Shoals plan are the Gov- 
ernor, both U.S. Senators, all Congressmen, 
and the counties involved. The only backers 
of Trotters Shoals are Mr. Udall and the 
electric co-ops. 

The Secretary of the Interior isn’t doing 
the Johnson administration any good by re- 
fusing to listen to the voice of the people 
and their representatives. 

SENECA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seneca, S.C., June 30, 1965. 
Mr. JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SwivLer: We are writing to you 
regarding the Keowee-Toxaway project of 
Duke Power Co. 

The citizens of Seneca have long depended 
on Duke Power Co. and we welcome this ex- 
pansion of Duke Power, They have demon- 
strated in the past their interest in the prog- 
ress of our State. The Keowee-Toxaway proj- 
ect will greatly benefit the city of Seneca and 
the surrounding areas. 

The Seneca Chamber of Commerce ear- 
nestly requests that the Federal Power Com- 
mission dismiss the intervention filed by the 
Department of the Interior protesting Duke 
Power’s application for a license for the 
Keowee-Toxaway project. 

Again, we urge your prompt approval of 
the Keowee-Toxaway project. 

Cordially, 
HENRY J. FIELD, 
President. 


SENECA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seneca, S.C., June 30, 1965. 
The Honorable STEWART L. UDALL, 
The Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY UDALL: We are writing to 
you regarding the proposed Keowee-Toxaway 
project of Duke Power Co. 

The citizens of Seneca have long depended 
on Duke Power Co. for their skill and ca- 
pacity in providing local power. Duke Power 
Co. has indicated their interest in the prog- 
ress and future development of our State. 

We, as citizens of Seneca and as members 
of the Seneca Chamber of Commerce, wel- 
come this expansion of Duke Power Co, The 
Keowee-Toxaway project has created a spirit 
of enthusiasm and encouragement among our 
people. 

The Seneca Chamber of Commerce, having 
a membership of nearly 200 business and in- 
dustrial firms and individuals respectfully, 
requests that the Department of the Interior 
withdraw its protest filed with the Federal 
Power Commission against Duke Power Co.’s 
application for license for the Keowee-Tox- 
away project. 

Cordially, 
Henry J. FIELD, 
President. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbia, S.C., July 1, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: We in the State 
chamber of commerce were shocked at the 
intervention before the Federal Power Com- 
mission of Interior Secretary Udall against 
the proposal of Duke Power Co. to build a 
$700 million power generating complex in 
northwestern South Carolina and south- 
western North Carolina. 

According to our study, the Duke Power 
Co. project will ultimately pay millions of 
dollars in local, State and Federal taxes, 
provide employment, attract new industries 
and afford recreational facilities. 

In view of the economic advantages that 
will accrue to this entire region, it is in- 
comprehensible to us that Secretary Udall 
takes the position that Duke should not 
construct its own generating facilities but 
should purchase electric power from Fed- 
eral Government plants built at the expense 
of all taxpayers. 

The overall function and purpose of our 
organization, comprised of over 2,500 busi- 
nessmen and industrialists in all sections 
of our State, is to promote good government 
and a good business climate in South Caro- 
lina and to protect and strengthen our free 
enterprise system. We are therefore, un- 
alterably opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment undertaking programs when taxpaying 
corporations are able and willing to do the 
job. 

The State chamber of commerce respect- 
fully requests your cooperation in seeing 
that Secretary Udall’s intervention in the 
Duke Power case is withdrawn. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES A, CHAPMAN, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board. 


CLEMSON JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Clemson, S.C., July 1, 1965. 
The Honorable STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The Clemson Jay- 
cees wish to protest your opposition to Duke 
Power Co.'s Keowee-Toxaway project. Be- 
lieving, as we do, that “economic justice 
can best be won by freemen through free 
enterprise,” we cannot help but feel that 
the proposed project would stimulate in- 
dustrial growth and economic health in 
this area. We further feel that preventing 
Duke from undertaking this project in order 
to leave the development of these streams 
to Government agencies would not only fail 
to provide these benefits but would deprive 
the State and local governments of a source 
of tax revenue needed to build and maintain 
adequate schools and highways, and would 
be incompatible with the American free 
enterprise system. 

For these reasons, we believe your posi- 
tion is contrary to the best interest of all 
the people of this area and the Nation as 
wh and strongly urge you to reconsider 
it. 

Sincerely, 
BILL GLADDEN, 
President. 
SOUTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPERS ASSOCIATION, 
July 1, 1965. 
The Honorable STROM THURMOND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: We are enclos- 

ing a copy of the telegrams sent by our 

tion to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Federal Power Commission. 
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We reiterate to you our very firm opposi- 
tion to Secretary Udall’s intervention in the 
Keowee-Toxaway project. This intervention 
is definitely not in the best interests of the 
industrial development of our State, and we 
urge your assistance in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
KAHN-SOUTHERN. 
LEE R. MCOLURE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The South Carolina Industrial Developers 
Association, the organization of South Caro- 
linians engaged in industrial development, 
hereby expresses its opposition to the peti- 
tion of intervention filed by the Secretary of 
Interior in the Keowee-Toxaway project. 
Our opposition is based upon the more de- 
sirable effect the Keowee-Toxaway project 
will have on the economic development of 
South Carolina, as compared with the Trot- 
ters Shoals project. The proposed Koewee- 
Toxaway project will provide for: (1) greater 
industrial and other types of economic de- 
velopment of the area, (2) a tremendous 
tax gain to the State, Federal, and local gov- 
ernments, and (3) consistency with the Pres- 
ident’s plan for the development of the Ap- 
palachian area of South Carolina. It is the 
will of the industrial development leaders of 
our State that the license to construct the 
Keowee-Toxaway project be granted and we 
urge your favorable consideration of the ap- 
plication now awaiting your approval. 

THOMAS J. FORD, 
President. 


The Honorable STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The South Carolina Industrial Developers 
Association, the organization of South Caro- 
linians engaged in industrial development, 
hereby expresses its opposition to the peti- 
tion of intervention filed by you on behalf of 
the Department of Interior with the Federal 
Power Commission in the Keowee-Toxaway 
project. Our opposition is based upon the 
more desirable effect the Keowee-Toxaway 
project will have on the economic develop- 
ment of South Carolina, as compared with 
the Trotters Shoals project. The proposed 
Keowee-Toxaway project will provide for: 
(1) greater industrial and other types of eco- 
nomic development of the area, (2) a tre- 
mendous tax gain to the State, Federal and 
local governments, and (3) consistency with 
the President’s plan for the development of 
the Appalachian area of South Carolina. We 
urge your support of the Keowee-Toxaway 
project which represents the will of the in- 
dustrial development leaders of our State, by 
withdrawing your petition of intervention. 

THOMAS J. FORD, 
President. 


The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The South Carolina Industrial Developers 
Association, the organization of South Caro- 
linians engaged in industrial development, is 
appalled at the action taken by the Secretary 
of the Interior in filing a petition of inter- 
vention with the Federal Power Commission 
on the Keowee-Toxaway project. We strong- 
ly oppose this action. Our opposition is 
based upon the more desirable effect the 
Keowee-Toxaway project will have on the 
economic development of South Carolina as 
compared with the Trotters Shoals project. 
The proposed Keowee-Toxaway project is 
consistent with the plan you have endorsed 
for the development of Appalachia and pro- 
vides for greater industrial and other types of 
economic development for the State and 
generates tremendous tax revenues for the 
Federal, State, and local governments. We, 
therefore, request that you consider the ad- 
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verse effects of this action on the Appalachian 
and other areas of this region and ask that 
you urge the Secretary of Interior to with- 
draw his petition of intervention. 

THomas J. FORD, 


President. 
TELEGRAM 
THE CITY OF SENECA, 
Seneca, S.C. 


STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please be advised that the Seneca City 
Council on July 1 resolved to oppose your 
views that are in opposition to the Keowee- 
Toxaway project of Duke Power Co. in Oconee 
County, 8.0. 

J. O. Crews, Mayor. 


ANOTHER DOSE OF SOCIALISM 


In the news in the past few days has been 
another story about the power generation 
controversy on the Savannah River between 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

This matter may seem miles away to folks 
in Marion County but it is a story that should 
be of interest to anyone who believes in the 
free enterprise system of government. 

Duke Power Co, has petitioned the Goy- 
ernment for permission to build a power 
generating station on the upper reaches of 
the Savannah River. This facility would 
cost around $700 million * * * it would give 
the State of South Carolina around $20 mil- 
lion in taxes * * * and pay the U.S, Govern- 
ment about $24 million a year in taxes. 

The other side of the controversy concerns 
the advocates of socialized power who want 
to see the Government build a federally 
financed and owned facility at Trotters 
Shoals * * * many miles further down the 
river, 

This development would pay no taxes and 
would flood thousands of acres of woodland 
which could be used by private industry. 
Practically all of the South Carolina legis- 
lative delegation has opposed the Federal 
effort and supported the Duke Power Co. 


proposal. 

Until a few days ago * * * a sort of gen- 
tleman’s agreement was in effect between 
both sides of the controversy. It seemed 
that if Duke power did not oppose the Fed- 
eral project at Trotters Shoals * * * then 
the Government social planners might per- 
mit Duke power to go ahead with its con- 
struction, While this arrangement would 
not seem the best for the people of South 
Carolina and Georgia * * * it did represent 
what seemed a workable compromise. 

Now in the past week a new development, 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall has come 
out with a statement saying he will oppose 
the Duke construction plans at hearings 
before the Federal Power Commission. This 
is where the sparks are now being touched 
off and the battlelines are forming again. 

Senator THURMOND took the Senate floor 
and described Udall as an unreasonable man 
who is determined to socialize America. 
Congressman ROBERT ASHMORE has stated 
that Udall has made what he says is a con- 
stant attack upon the private enterprise sys- 
tem in favor of broadening Government 
controls.” Congressman ALBERT WATSON has 
also been quite outspoken in his displeasure 
at the moves by Government social planners 
to substitute Federal projects for private en- 
terprise endeavors. 

The effort toward more and more Federal 
control is being openly advocated by those 
same forces who would like to see not only 
power facilities under Federal planners, but 
who would also like to see Government- 
owned buses and rail lines, Government- 
owned communications, federalized medi- 
cine, and goodness knows what else. 

Only one thing is going to stop the con- 
tinued movement of Government into fields 
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of private enterprise, and that’s an angry 
citizen. We would like to see a flood of 
letters protesting Secretary Stewart L. Udall’s 
involvement in the public power versus 
private power hassle. 

Or why not write to Senator THuRMoND, 
Congressman Watson, Congressman Dorn, 
Congressman ASHMORE and others in the 
South Carolina delegation. Tell these men 
you fully support their actions in opposing 
Federal moves to block the Duke power con- 
struction, Let them know that you are with 
them all the way in halting further moves 
toward a socialistic government. 

We can only bring these matters to your 
attention * * but you'll have to give us 
your help in fighting the issues involved. 

If we continue to stall * * we're cer- 
tain to receive larger and larger doses of pure 
socialism that kills initiative and 
builds a welfare state dependent on gov- 
ernment. 

ANSWER TO PETITION FOR INTERVENTION— 
Prosecr No. 2503 


(Before the Federal Power Commission in the 
matter of Duke Power Co.’s application for 
license for the Keowee-Toxaway project on 
the Keowee, Whitewater, Toxaway, Thomp- 
son, and Horsepasture Rivers in Pickens 
and Oconee Counties, S.C., and Transyl- 
vania County, N.C.) 


Applicant (hereinafter referred to as “Duke” 
or “Duke Power Co.“), in the above-captioned 
matter, answering the Petition of Stewart L. 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as Secretary“), for Intervention, 
served on Applicant on June 22, 1965, al- 
leges: 

1. The allegations of paragraph 1 are ad- 
mitted. 

2. The allegations of paragraph 2 are ad- 
mitted. 

3. The allegations of paragraph 3 are ad- 
mitted. 

4. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
4, it is admitted that Senate Document No. 
97, 87th Congress, which is a report to the 
President by the Secretaries of Interior, Agri- 
culture, Army, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, entitled “Policies, Standards, and 
Procedures in the Formulation, Evaluation 
and Review of Plans for Use and Development 
of Water and Related Land Resources” does 
give the Secretary of the Interior “broad re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the formulation, 
evaluation, and review of plans for use and 
development of water and related land re- 
sources.” 

5. The allegations of paragraph 5 are ad- 
mitted, 

6. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
6, it is admitted that the Secretary has par- 
ticipated in the study of the proposed Trot- 
ters Shoals project which would be located 
between the Federal Government's existing 
Clark Hill and Hartwell projects on the Sa- 
vannah River. It is denied that Trotters 
Shoals is the “next logical step in the Con- 
gressionally approved plan of comprehensive 
development of the Savannah River Basin”; 
it is further denied that Trotters Shoals was 
a part of the plan of comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Savannah River Basin selected by 
the Corps of Engineers and approved by Con- 
gress in the Flood Control Act of 1944. It is 
admitted that if the Trotters Shoals project 
is ever constructed, the Secretary of the In- 
terior will, if he follows his present practice, 
dispose of power and energy produced there- 
from through the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration. 

7. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
7, it is admitted that the Applicant Duke 
Power Co., wheels to public bodies and co- 
operatives approximately one-half of the ca- 
pacity and all of the dependable energy from 
Hartwell which Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration has allotted to the Duke service area, 
and purchases from Hartwell the remaining 
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one-half of the capacity and such surplus 
energy as becomes available from time to 
time. As to the Secretary’s allegation that 
“Tt is anticipated that a portion of the output 
of the Trotters Shoals project will likewise 
be disposed of in the applicant’s service 
area * * *”, Applicant has no knowledge or 
information as to whether the Trotters 
Shoals project will ever be constructed and 
therefore denies this allegation for lack of 
information or belief. 

8. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
8(A), it is admitted that in passing upon 
Duke’s application for license for its Keowee- 
Toxaway project, FPC project No. 2503, the 
Commission is to consider the comprehensive 
plan for the development of the Savannah 
River Basin set forth in House Document 
No. 657, 78th Congress, to the extent that 
this plan was approved by Congress in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as subsequently 
construed by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
U.S. ex rel. Chapman v. Federal Power Com- 
mission, 345 U.S. 153, 97 L. Ed. 918, 73 S. Ct. 
609 (1953). It is denied that “It is incum- 
bent upon the Federal Power Commission to 
accept” every detail of plans of the Corps of 
Engineers as set forth in H.D. No. 657, 
78th Congress. It is denied that the 
comprehensive plan and its approval by 
Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1944 
is subject to the restrictive interpretation 
placed upon it by the Secretary in his peti- 
tion for intervention. It is further denied 
that Duke’s Keowee-Toxaway project “is not 
best adapted to a comprehensive plan for 
improving or developing the waterway .. . 
within the meaning of section 10(a) of the 
Federal Power Act,” the fact being that 
Duke’s Keowee-Toxaway project, with pro- 
visions for hydroelectric and pumped stor- 
age peaking capacity, steam-electric generat- 
ing plant cooling water, soil conservation, 
municipal water supply, flood control and 
public recreation, all being developed by 
private capital which will produce millions 
of dollars of additional tax revenues to local, 
State and Federal governments, is far bet- 
ter adapted to a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the upper reaches of the 
Savannah River Basin than was the single 
Newry-Old Pickens project proposed 21 years 
ago in H.D. No. 657, 78th Congress, as the 
eleventh and final stage of the Savannah 
River development. The fact that Appli- 
cant’s Jocassee pumped storage project above 
Lake Keowee was not considered by the Army 
Corps of Engineers in H.D. No. 657, 78th 
Congress, is no bar to the Commission’s 
licensing authority. 

9. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
8(B), it is denied that Applicant’s Keowee 
development “is contrary to the basic policy 
adopted by Congress in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 for the systematic development 
of the Savannah River Basin,” and further 
denied that Congress “decreed that the other 
projects included in the plan were to follow 
Clark Hill in the order approved.” It is 
further denied that Congress has made any 
decision as to the “order of construction” 
of other projects on the Savannah or that 
the Army Corps of Engineer's report 
is “* * * binding upon the Commission, as 
to ‘the desirable order of construc- 
tion.’ * + *” The case cited by the Secre- 
tary, U.S. ex rel. Chapman, supra, as author- 
ity for this conclusion indicates exactly the 
contrary, as do subsequent court decisions 
and the subsequent legislative history of 
Congressional authorizations for projects 
originally mentioned in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. Note the following language 
of the United States Supreme Court: 

“In so interpreting the language Congress 
has used, we gain some light from the action 
Congress has taken to set projects in motion 
following enactment of statutes ‘approving’ 
a comprehensive plan and ‘authorizing’ cer- 
tain projects set out in the plan. For the 
Roanoke River Basin itself, although Buggs 
Island and Philpott were specifically ‘author- 
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ized’ in the Flood Control Act of 1944, sep- 
arate steps were taken by Congress to com- 
plete the authorization; ‘planning money’ 
was appropriated, a ‘Definite Project Report’ 
was received for Buggs Island, and then 
funds for construction of Buggs Island were 
appropriated. Equally illuminating is the 
procedure by which Congress recently set in 
motion plans to build a project ‘approved’ 
exactly as was the Roanoke Rapids project. 
At approximately the same time as the engi- 
neering reports on the Roanoke River were 
submitted, a comparable report was sub- 
mitted concerning the Savannah River, Ga., 
and recommending a comprehensive plan 
much like the Roanoke River Basin plan. 
Like Buggs Island and Philpott in the Roa- 
noke plan, Clark Hill in the Savannah plan 
was recommended for immediate authoriza- 
tion, ‘as the initial step.’ See H.R. Doc. No. 
657, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 6. As the demand 
for power increased, other projects included 
in the plan were to follow, the first to be 
the Hartwell site. The Senate report ac- 
cepted this recommendation, S. Rept. No. 
1030, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 9-10, just as it had 
the Roanoke Basin recommendation, and 
called for ‘approval of the comprehensive 
plan and authorization for construction of 
the Clark Hill project.’ Id., at 10. Section 
10 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 contains 
a corresponding provision. 58 Stat. 894. 
Thus, the background as well as the precise 
terms of the provisions relating to projects 
in the Savannah River plan are closely paral- 
lel to those relating to the Roanoke projects. 
Recently, when further construction on the 
Savannah River was proposed and authoriza- 
tion of Hartwell, the next site in line, was 
recommended, neither Congress nor the En- 
gineers treated the earlier ‘approval’ of the 
comprehensive plan as a final step making 
unnecessary other than automatic appropri- 
ations for Hartwell. Rather, hearings were 
held, see Hearings before House Committee 
on Public Works on H.R. 5472 (title II), 8ist 
Cong., Ist sess., 37-85 (May 16, 1949), and a 
separate authorization for construction was 
included in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1950, 64 Stat, 171. 

“Respondents further point out that at the 
same time hearings were held on the Hart- 
well project there were also hearings on fur- 
ther construction in the Roanoke Basin, and 
the Corps of Engineers proposed the authori- 
zation of Smith Mountain, a project with 
minor flood-control benefits but not next in 
line under the plan as approved in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. That plan had put the 
Roanoke Rapids site here involved and the 
Gaston site ahead of Smith Mountain. 

“Whatever light these subsequent proceed- 
ings in Congress afford, both as to the Roa- 
noke Basin and as to the comparable Hart- 
well site in the Savannah River plan, we 
find no solid ground for concluding that 
Congress has taken over the entire river basin 
for public development with such definite- 
ness and finality so as to warrant us in hold- 
ing that Congress has withdrawn as to this 
whole river basin its general grant of con- 
tinuing authority to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to act as the responsible agent in 
exercising the licensing power of Congress.” 
U.S. ex rel. Chapman, supra. 

See also National Hell’s Canyon Assn. v. 
F. P. O., 237 F. 2d 777, cert. den. 353 U.S. 954. 

That the congressional approval of the 
comprehensive development of the Savannah 
River Basin contained in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 is not so rigid, inflexible and 
restrictive as the Secretary of the Interior 
now contends, is proven by the manner in 
which the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Army Corps of Engineers have themselves 
departed from the comprehensive plan set 
forth in H.D. No. 657, 78th Congress: 

(1) Constructing Clark Hill with a capac- 
ity of 280,000 kilowatts rather than a capac- 
ity of 223,000 kilowatts as specified in H.D. 
No. 657, 78th Congress. 
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(2) Constructing Hartwell with a capacity 
of 264,000 kilowatts initially and 330,000 
kilowatts ultimately rather than a capacity 
of 177,300 kilowatts as specified in H.D. No. 
657, 78th Congress. 

(3) Abandoning plans for the Middleton 
Shoals and Goat Island projects which were 
a part of the comprehensive plan for the 
development of the Savannah set forth in 
H.D. No. 657, 78th Congress, and proposing 
instead the Trotters Shoals project, which 
was considered by the Army Engineers in 
H.D. No. 657, 78th Congress, but was rejected 
in favor of the Middleton Shoals and Goat 
Island projects. 

(4) Proposing pumped storage units for 
Trotters Shoals and Hartwell, pumped stor- 
age units not haying been considered or 
evaluated in the Army Engineers report to 
Congress in H.D. 657, 78th Congress, and 
therefore not having been approved in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that Congress 
intended, in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
to foresee 21 years into the future (1) the 
exact locations of future load growth, (2) 
technological developments in pumped stor- 
age, conventional hydro and steam plant 
design, and high voltage transmission, (3) 
changing costs, (4) postwar developments in 
flood control and soil conservation, (5) 
changing patterns in public recreation, (6) 
increasing demands for municipal water sup- 
ply, and (7) changing patterns in electric 
consumption, and to “freeze” the order of 
construction of projects on the Savannah 
River, thus depriving the Federal Power 
Commisison of discretion to consider these 
changing conditions. 

10. Answering the allegations of para- 
graph 8(C), it is denied that Trotters Shoals 
is “the next step in the comprehensive plan 
for the development of the Savannah River 
Basin” for the reasons set forth in paragraph 
9, subparagraphs (3) and (4), supra. It is 
further denied that the comment of the 
Federal Power Commission on Trotters 
Shoals has any more legal effect on the Com- 
mission’s decision in Project No. 2503 than 
the U.S. Supreme Court said was the effect 
of a similar recommendation by the Federal 
Power Commission in connection with the 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the Roanoke River Basin. U.S. ex rel. Chap- 
man v. Federal Power Commission, supra. 

11. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
8(D), the Applicant denies that it has no 
need for the hydro power which will be 
produced by F.P.C. Project No. 2503 in 1971 
and further denies that it can ever rely 
upon hydro power from: (a) Trotters Shoals, 
(b) a fourth unit of Hartwell, or (c) the 
four proposed Federal plants on the Chat- 
tooga River in Georgia, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The proposed Trotters Shoals project 
has been opposed by the Governor of South 
Carolina, the South Carolina General As- 
sembly, the South Carolina Development 
Board and a number of business and civic 
organizations. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the project will ever be authorized 
by Congress. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee, after hearings, has once refused to 
recommend its authorization. 

(2) Applicant is now wheeling and pur- 
chasing Hartwell power under a contract 
limited to a 5-year term because the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would not agree to a 
term longer than 5 years. 

(3) Under the Flood Control Act of 1944 
the Secretary of the Interior is required, in 
the marketing of Federal power, to give pref- 
erence to public bodies and cooperatives. 
Pursuant to an interpretation of this statu- 
tory requirement, it is his present practice 
to sell all of the dependable energy from 
the Hartwell project allotted to the Carolinas 
to these preference customers. Thus, the 
Applicant would have no assurance of being 
able to purchase dependable capacity or 
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energy from any future federally constructed 
plants on the Savannah River. 

Because of its close proximity to rapidly 
growing heavy load centers on Applicant’s 
system, and in view of its special suitability 
for several types of economical generating 
capacity complementing one another, Appli- 
cant’s project is needed regardless of when 
or whether Trotters Shoals is ever built. The 
net integrated one-hour peak on Applicant’s 
system in 1964 was 3,523,000 kilowatts, at 
which time Applicant had hydro capacity 
of 778,000 kilowatts to help meet this peak. 
Load forecasts indicate an expected peak of 
5,860,000 kilowatts in 1971 and 7,229,000 kilo- 
watts in 1974. It is clear that Applicant can 
effectively use additional peaking capacity 
of 140,000 kilowatts from Keowee in 1971 and 
310,000 kilowatts from Jocassee in 1974. 

12. Answering the allegations of paragraph 
8(E), Applicant denies that it “has no need 
for steam-electric power from a plant located 
on the Keowee reservoir about 1972 or later” 
because (the Secretary asserts), Congress will 
give Applicant “permission to build a 
2,000,000 kilowatt steam plant below Hart- 
well concomitant with the Trotters Shoals 
authorization.” This allegation by the Sec- 
retary is no more than speculation. Congress 
has once refused to enact statutory author- 
ity for Duke to build a steam plant at its 
Middleton Shoals site below Hartwell. 

The following conditions would have to 
be met before Duke could construct a steam 
plant below Hartwell: 

(1) Duke’s re-regulating dam would have 
to be constructed before any impoundment 
of the free flowing water now existing be- 
tween Hartwell and Clark Hill; 

(2) Any impoundment downstream of 
Duke's plant could not exceed elevation 475 
feet above sea level; 

(3) A firm commitment by the Govern- 
ment that there would be no pumped stor- 
age unit in the Hartwell plant; 

(4) A long term agreement between the 
Government and Duke guaranteeing mini- 
mum water releases from Hartwell; 

(5) Passage by Congress of an act au- 
thorizing Duke’s construction under the 
foregoing conditions. Even after the passage 
of such an act by Congress, two other condi- 
tions would have to be met before construc- 
tion could proceed: 

(a) Conclusion of negotiations with the 
railroads over coal freight rates to the site, 
to determine whether the plant would be 
designed to use coal or uranium as a source 
of energy. 

(b) Army Corps of Engineers approval of 
Duke’s plans and specifications. 

The unlikelihood of being able to resolve 
all of these problems in time to have a plant 
in operation by 1972 was one of Duke's con- 
siderations in acquiring 100,000 acres of land 
in the Keowee-Toxaway area and applying 
to the Federal Power Commission for a 
license as quickly as possible. Even if Duke 
were given the immediate authority to pro- 
ceed with construction of its Middleton 
Shoals steam plant below Hartwell, this 
would not remove, but would only postpone, 
the need for using the cooling water of the 
Keowee Lake for an additional steam plant. 
Duke expects to have a total generating 
capacity of 6.3 million kilowatts by May 
1970. At that time, the total capacity of the 
Carolinas-Virginias Power Pool, of which 
Duke is a member, is expected to be 16 mil- 
lion kilowatts. From 1967 on, Duke will be 
adding generating capacity for its share of 
the total load of the CARVA Pool. Between 
1970 and 1980, the CARVA Pool will require 
between one and two million kilowatts of 
new capacity each year. 

For a further answer to the Secretary's 
petition for intervention, applicant alleges: 

1. The contention of the Secretary of the 
Interior, that Duke Power Company should 
forego the construction of its own hydro- 
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electric plants in order to purchase power 
from Federally constructed plants, is con- 
trary to the basic policy of the Federal Power 
Act. The legislative history of Part I of the 
Federal Power Act clearly shows that it was 
designed to encourage the private develop- 
ment of hydroelectric sites. It reserves to 
Congress the decision as to where and when 
there will be Federal development, and, by 
Section 7(b), it appoints the Federal Power 
Commission, not the Department of Interior, 
as Congress’ expert advisor on this question. 

Trotters Shoals is simply a power project, 
with no flood control benefits assigned to its 
costs. Congress has never authorized it, and 
it is opposed by the governing officials and 
the legislature of South Carolina. 

The Secretary’s petition for intervention 
contains no statement that he wishes to see 
the Keowee-Toxaway project built by the 
Federal Government. In the comprehensive 
plan for the development of the Savannah 
River set forth in H.D. No, 657, 78th Congress, 
and approved by Congress in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, the Newry-Old Pickens site 
(located at the same site as Applicant’s 
Keowee development), is projected as the 
last development on the Savannah. The 
Army Engineers made it clear that the other 
projects (after Clark Hill) will be recom- 
mended only “when there is a definite indi- 
cation of a suitable market for the power.” 
The Army Engineers, in their comments on 
Applicant’s Project No. 2503, did not oppose 
Applicant’s construction of the Keowee- 
Toxaway project. 

From these facts it is clear that the Sec- 
retary’s opposition to applicant’s Keowee- 
Toxaway project, on the sole ground that its 
absence will create a market for power from 
the highly controversial Trotters Shoals 
project, is contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the Federal Power Act. 

2. The Secretary's position that Applicant 
should be denied a license because it can 
purchase hydro power from Government 
plants not yet authorized by Congress and 
produce steam power from a plant once 
turned down by Congress is contrary to the 
basic conclusions of the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s National Power Survey, especially 
to its admonition to electric utility com- 
panies to plan now for the 1980's. 

8. The Secretary's effort in this proceeding 
to force upon the State of South Carolina a 
Federally constructed project which the 
State officially opposes, and to block the con- 
struction of an entirely unrelated develop- 
ment by private capital which the State offi- 
cially supports, is contrary to the policies 
relating to water resources planning which 
the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, Army, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare estab- 
lished for their Departments. See S.D. No. 
97, 87th Congress, 2nd Sess., Section III, 
“Planning Policies and Procedures,” especial- 
ly Subsection A, “National, Regional, State 
and Local Viewpoints,” paragraph 1, and Sub- 
section E, “Coordination Within the Federal 
Government and with Non-Federal Inter- 
ests,” especially paragraphs 1, 3 and 4 of 
this Subsection. S.D. No. 97, 87th Congress, 
is the document cited in paragraph 4 of the 
Secretary's petition, as bearing upon his in- 
terest in this proceeding. 

4. In order to determine the effect that 
its Keowee-Toxaway project will have on the 
Federal Government’s Hartwell and Clark 
Hill projects downstream on the Savannah 
River, and on the proposed Trotters Shoals 
project, if built, applicant employed inde- 
pendent consulting engineers, Chas. T. Main, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. This firm recently re- 
ported to applicant that using the general 
procedure outlined in FPC order No. 268, 
dated April 23, 1963, for computation of head- 
water benefits, it is estimated that the 
Keoway-Toxaway project will confer benefits 
on Clark Hill and Hartwell amounting to 
$925,000 annually, and if the Trotters Shoals 
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project is ever constructed between Clark Hill 
and Hartwell, the annual benefits conferred 
on the three Federal projects from the Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project will amount to $1,085,- 
500 annually. 

Wherefore, having answered the petition 
for intervention of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the applicant prays that the Commis- 
sion treat the petition as a statement of the 
position of the Secretary of the Interior and 
proceed to render a decision on the applica- 
tion for license. In the hope of obtaining a 
favorable decision in time to meet the orig- 
inal construction schedule set out in its ap- 
plication for license, the applicant does not 
in this answer request a hearing. However, 
in the event that the Commission elects to 
set this matter for hearing of its own mo- 
tion, or at the request of any other party, 
the applicant respectfully requests that all 
or some part of the hearing be conducted 
either in Pickens, S.C., the county seat of 
Pickens County, or Walhalla, S.C., the coun- 
ty seat of Oconee County (these being the 
two counties in which the great majority of 
the project would be located), or in the city 
of Columbia, the capital of the State of 
South Carolina, in order that the presiding 
officer may obtain firsthand the views of the 
public officials and the people of South Caro- 
lina with respect to the Keowee-Toxaway 
project. 

This 30th day of June, 1965. 

DUKE Power Co. 

By: W. B. McGuire, President. 
GEORGE W. FERGUSON, Jr., 
CARL HORN, Jr., 
CHARLES W. SMITH, 

Attorneys for applicant, Duke Power Co. 

STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
County of Mecklenburg. 

W. B. McGuire, being first duly sworn, de- 
poses and says that he is president of Duke 
Power Co.; that he has read the foregoing 
answer to petition for intervention and knows 
the contents thereof; and that the same are 
true to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief. 

[SEAL] W. B. McGuire. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
30th day of June 1965. 

SUZANNE S. CARTER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires August 3, 1966. 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I hereby certify that I have this day served 
the foregoing document upon the following- 
named parties of record in this proceeding, 
by delivering a copy thereof in person, or by 
mailing a copy thereof properly addressed, to 
each of the parties named or, where indi- 
cated, to the attorney of record of a party 
named Mr. E. V. Lewis, chairman, Tri-State 
Power Committee, 880 Knox Abbot Drive, 
Cayce, S.C.; Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C., dated at Charlotte, N.C., this 30th day 
of June 1965. 

GEORGE W. FERGUSON, Jr. 
(Of counsel for Duke Power Co.) 


“INCREDIBLE'"— THAT'S THE WORD 


Trotters Shoals has been used for several 
years to prevent Duke Power Co., from build- 
ing its Middleton Shoals plant in Anderson 
County. Now it is being used as an excuse 
to keep Duke from proceeding with its huge 
Keowee-Toxaway project in Oconee and 
Pickens Counties. 

“Incredible” is the only word to describe 
Secretary Udall’s intervention with the 
Federal Power Commission to protest the 
Duke program. It simply makes no sense. 

It makes no sense to say that Duke will 
have sufficient power without it. There is 
hardly such a thing as too much power. 
Industry naturally gravitates to those areas 
where there is power, particularly the con- 
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stant and almost limitless power that a 
company such as Duke can provide. 

South Carolina, and every one of its gov- 
ernmental units, desperately needs tax 
revenue to provide the schools, hospitals, 
and other facilities in which this State is 
lagging. The Duke plant in Anderson 
County would pay $1 million a year in taxes. 
The Keowee-Toxaway project would even- 
tually pay some $20 million of taxes annually 
to local and State governments. 

Congressman Dorn has pointed out that 
the area where the Middleton Shoals and 
the Keowee-Toxaway projects are planned 
is part of Appalachia, for which the Federal 
Government has authorized the spending of 
$1 billion to combat poverty. Duke plans to 
spend almost that much on these two proj- 
ects alone, and they would cause millions of 
tons of coal to be purchased from the 
Appalachian region. 

“Incredible” is the only word to describe 
the opposition of Secretary Udall of the 
Department of the Interior. 


ONLY Time WILL TELL 


From what we read and hear, only Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall is in favor 
of Federal Government development of the 
Trotter Shoals damsite on the Savannah 
River in the western part of South Carolina. 

Both South Carolina Senators, the entire 
congressional delegation, Gov. Robert E. Mc- 
Nair and others, politicians and nonpoliti- 
cians alike, favor the $700 million develop- 
ment plan proposed by the Duke Power Co., 
which would add millions and millions of 
dollars to both the State and National treas- 
uries in taxes when it is completed. Federal 
development would remove thousands of tax- 
producing acres from the assessment books 
of the State and counties involved. 

Latest to protest Udall's action in filing an 
intervention with the Federal Power Com- 
mission is the South Carolina State Chamber 
of Commerce, an organization representing 
thousands of the State’s able businessmen. 

Instead of appealing to the Power Commis- 
sion, the State chamber has appealed directly 
to President Johnson. Whether its words 
will fall on deaf ears is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

We believe the State chamber has strongly 
and forthrightly stated its case. Here is 
what it wrote: 

“According to our study, the Duke 
Power Co. project will ultimately pay mil- 
lions of dollars in local, State and Federal 
taxes, provide employment, attract new in- 
dustries and afford recreational facilities. 

In view of the economic advantages that 
will accrue to this entire region, it is in- 
comprehensible to us that Secretary Udall 
take the position that Duke should not con- 
struct its own generating facilities but 
should purchase electric power from Federal 
Government plants built at the expense of 
all taxpayers. 

“The overall function and purpose of our 
organization, comprised of over 2,500 busi- 
nessmen and industrialists in all sections 
of our State, is to promote good govern- 
ment and a good business climate in South 
Carolina and to protect and strengthen our 
free enterprise system. We are, therefore, 
unalterably opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment undertaking programs when tax-pay- 
ing corporations are able and willing to do 
the job. 

“The State Chamber of Commerce respect- 
fully requests your cooperation in seeing that 
Secretary Udall's intervention in the Duke 
Power case is withdrawn.” 

Unfortunately, Secretary Udall is one of 
the liberal breed who believes that the in- 
dividual and the State should be subservient 
to the all-encompassing Government. We’re 
inclined to believe that the President wears 
the same colors, Only time will tell. 
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NEED FOR LEGISLATION TO PRO- 
VIDE FEDERAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
TEACHERS WHO SEEK MASTER’S 
DEGREE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as a long- 
time supporter of legislation to improve 
the education of our Nation’s teachers, I 
was pleased to read on Saturday that the 
President is giving his support to creation 
of a graduate fellowship program for ele- 
mentary school and secondary school 
teachers. 

Early this year, I introduced proposed 
legislation to provide a system of 1- and 
2-year Federal fellowships for teachers, 
in both private and public elementary 
and secondary schools, who want to ob- 
tain a master’s degree. My plan is simi- 
lar in many respects to a proposal by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who, 
as chairman of the Senate Education 
Subcommittee, has a special competence 
in this area. 

Numerous authorities have emphasized 
the need to improve the competence of 
teachers in their subject areas. New 
concepts in mathematics and science, to 
name only two subjects, have made it ex- 
tremely difficult for teachers whose 
training was limited to the preatomic 
age to pass on the new learning. 

My bill would help remedy this situa- 
tion. It is encouraging to note that the 
President has promised to give his sup- 
port to proposed legislation which will 
achieve this purpose. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
have heard from the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], one of the parents of the leg- 
islation now under consideration, and he 
has relayed me his views relative to the 
Ribicoff amendment, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HoN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

A SENATOR FROM THE STATE Or NEW 

Mexico 

Recently, President Johnson presented a 
first retirement check to the 20-millionth 
beneficiary of our social security system. 
Under this program, 20 million elderly 
widowed, orphaned, and disabled people now 
receive a regular benefit check. The bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability titles of the Social Security Act will 
total nearly $17 billion in 1965. I am sure 
all my colleagues in the Senate share a deep 
sense of satisfaction in having a part in 
fashioning such a massive program for hu- 
man welfare. 

We are today considering vast improve- 
ments in that system—improvements in 
benefits payable from the trust funds 
amounting to $4.81 billion; the added costs 
of public assistance payments will require 
outlays of an additional $1.38 billion from 
the general treasury. 
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The sense of pride and satisfaction we 
share in developing such a program is only 
tempered by our awareness of all the unmet 
needs that remain. Huge as the additional 
outlays are, we all know they do not—they 
cannot—meet all the needs of all our citi- 
zens who look to these programs for eco- 
nomic security in time of need. 

I fully share the feelings of my distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut and 
those who join him in support of his amend- 
ment to provide additional hospital care 
under the basic hospital insurance program. 
The problem that confronts us all is that 
there are so many appealing and worthy 
needs that call upon our sympathies. The 
cash social security benefits we are now 
paying to retired workers average only about 
$78 per month, those for the disabled about 
$92 and for the widows of deceased workers 
less than $70. With the increases provided 
in H.R, 6675, these will be raised to about 
$83.50, $98.50 and $75 respectively. Does 
anyone in this Chamber think these are ade- 
quate? Of course not. Every one of us 
would like to see them increased by more 
substantial amounts. 

And so it is with the days of hospital care 
to be provided. The bill which came before 
your Finance Committee first proposed 60 
days of care in a hospital—r that 
this met all the need for the great majority. 
We are now proposing 60 more days on a 
shared-cost basis, with additional nursing 
home and home health care. We know that 
even with these generous additions, the care 
provided will not meet every last bit of need 
for every single individual with exceptional 
needs, but it will prevent catastrophe be- 
falling millions of our elderly. The issue is 
one of proportion and priority. Our Nation 
is indeed wealthy—but resources are not 
unlimited. The arguments for unlimited care 
for the exceptional case are appealing and 
have been eloquently presented. But they 
are no more appealing than those that can 
be made for every other category of benefits. 

We all know there will remain cases of 
need that are not fully met by the insur- 
ance provisions of this bill. There will, of 
course, be a few—a very few—who will need 
more than 60, or even 120, days of care in a 
hospital. But there are also many retired 
workers for whom $80 or $85 a month is in- 
sufficient—many widows for whom $75 is 
far too little. A reasonable limit on the 
hospital stay provided under this bill is con- 
sistent with the purpose of our social security 
system, which has never been to meet all 
of every person’s need. The purpose of this 
program has rather been to provide for all 
persons a basic floor of protection to which 
the individual can add by his own efforts, 
acting individually or with others of his 
group. The durational limits on hospital 
care provided in the bill as reported by your 
committee are consistent with that principle. 

Next month we celebrate the 30th anni- 
versary of the Social Security Act. When 
he signed it, on August 14, 1935, President 
Roosevelt said: 

“Today a hope of many years standing is in 
large part fulfilled * * *. We can never in- 
sure 100 percent of the population against 
100 percent of the hazards and vicissitudes of 
life, but we have tried to frame a law which 
will give some measure of protection to the 
average citizen and to his family. * * * This 
law too represents a cornerstone in a struc- 
ture which is being build but which is by no 
means Complete.” 

Today we are adding to that structure as 
we have from time to time in the past 30 
years. We know we are not completing it, 
even now. But as we build, I trust the Con- 
gress will, as it has for 30 years past, build 
with compassion and with wisdom. 


Mr. President, I am fully in accord 
with the views of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] for such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am 
elated that the proposed legislation is 
nearing enactment. 

It was only last year that the bill was 
considered to be highly controversial. 

Fortunately, the Senate passed the bill 
at that time. The wisdom that either 
body had approved the proposal. 

Because of the illness of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mexico 
last year, it fell to my lot an opportu- 
nity to play a leading role in obtaining 
approval of the bill by the Senate. For- 
tunately, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico is in better health this year 
and has been able to take the lead. 

Nevertheless, I have aided in drafting 
the bill and have supported it to this 
point. I regret that the amendment 
offered by the able, distinguished, and 
dedicated senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Rrstcorr] is before us. It has 
much merit. It has great appeal. The 
danger is that the program will be loaded 
beyond capacity in the initiation of the 
program. 

Unquestionably, in the future the bene- 
fits will, of necessity, be increased and, 
perhaps, the coverage and scope of the 
program accelerated and broadened. 

Nevertheless, I believe that at this time 
the adoption of the amendment would 
be unwise. 

Mr. President, much as I dislike dis- 
agreeing with my good friend, the junior 
Senator from Connecticut, I must ob- 
ject to his proposal that we remove the 
durational limitations. The bill al- 
ready provides benefits for up to 120 days 
of hospital care in a spell of illness— 
twice as long a period as proposed by the 
House—plus an additional 100 days of 
posthospital care in a skilled nursing in- 
stitution. This adds up to more than 7 
months of care during a single spell of 
illness, not including the health care 
that the person could receive in his home 
under the home health care provisions. 

Mr. President, virtually every case of 
catastrophic health costs would fall 
within the durational limits provided in 
the bill. 

In the case of older people, covering 
hospital and extended care services for 
unlimited durations might well result in 
substantial overutilization of hospital 
and extended care facilities. In extend- 
ing protection for the probably less than 
one in a thousand who would really need 
institutionalization for more than the 220 
days provided in the bill, it would be very 
difficult, at least at the beginning of this 
new program, to prevent others who 
would not need hospital care from stay- 
ing in the hospital longer than necessary. 
One of the problems involved in covering 
long-term institutional care is determin- 
ing whether the care is really needed for 
medical reasons, or whether it is being 
provided because of a need for custodial 
or domiciliary care. In many cases, long- 
term stays in institutions result from a 
need for services, such as room and 
board, and help with dressing, bathing, 
and other forms of personal care, and not 
from a need for medical and related serv- 
ices. 
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Custodial care is essentially a problem 
of financing the costs of housing, rather 
than a problem of financing health care 
costs. Much of the real solution to this 
problem, it seems to me, lies in providing 
low-cost housing facilities for the aged. 
On the other hand, the only proper ob- 
jective of the proposed health insurance 
programs is to provide coverage of medi- 
cally necessary care that will cure and 
rehabilitate the patient. It is extremely 
difficult in long-stay cases to draw a 
clear-cut line between the point when 
medically necessary care terminates and 
custodial care begins. Removal of limi- 
tations on the benefits would severely ag- 
gravate this problem. Let me point out, 
Mr. President, that distinguished physi- 
cians who testified before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means earlier 
this year expressed the view that even 
60 days of hospital insurance benefits— 
the duration proposed by the House— 
may well be excessive. They pointed out 
that one of the problems in providing 
benefits of long duration was that there 
was an unconscious tendency on the part 
of physicians to wish to keep their 
patients in the hospital during the whole 
period of benefits. To the extent that 
longer stays than now will be encouraged, 
the proposed amendment would intro- 
duce new cost factors which are impos- 
sible to evaluate with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Virtually no insurance for the 
aged now written provides hospital bene- 
fits beyond the 120 days provided under 
the bill. 

Because of the need for better housing 
and the need for custodial care among 
the aged, the number of older people 
seeking and obtaining care in medical 
facilities might very well increase greatly 
if benefits were provided for unlimited 
institutional care. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me remind Senators that the 
Committee on Finance has already given 
consideration to the possibility of re- 
moving the limits on paying hospital 
benefits and posthospital extended care 
and home health benefits. The amend- 
ment was rejected for the very good rea- 
son that it could open the way for a 
significant degree of overutilization and 
introduce new cost factors which would 
be impossible to estimate with any degree 
of certainty. I believe that we should 
not take on all these problems. It just 
does not make sense to expose the pro- 
gram to overutilization and excessive 
costs for the very few cases—probably 
fewer than one in a thousand—in which 
older people really have to be institu- 
tionalized for longer than 220 days to 
receive needed medical care. 

I believe that we should start out 
prudently and build up experience ad- 
ministering the benefits now in the bill, 
before undertaking so broad a program 
as that proposed by my good friend, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut. If 
and when experience warrants it, and 
only then, should action be taken to ex- 
tend or eliminate the limitations on the 
duration of stays. 

For these reasons I urge Senators to 
join me in voting against the proposed 
amendment. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and 
the statement of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], made in his 
behalf by the majority leader. 

In the proposed legislation, we are 
principally trying to deal with the short- 
term illnesses of older Americans. These 
illnesses are dealt with rather well in the 
bill as it came out of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I do not question the motives 
of those who would expand further. The 
expanded benefits may well be much 
needed, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. It 
would change the basic purpose of the 
bill, as I see it. The purpose of the bill 
is to take care of short-term illnesses. 
Some short-term illnesses can be cat- 
astrophic, too. 

The types of illnesses which would be 
covered under the terms of the present 
bill can be considered catastrophic. 

When we consider that the average 
hospital stay is 15 days and that the 
average hospital bill is $650, not inelud- 
ing doctors’ bills and other fees, and that 
the average annual income of these per- 
sons whom we are trying to help is ap- 
proximately $1,275, we can see how seri- 
ous and catastrophic a short-term illness 
can be. The average income of non- 
married persons over 65 years of age is 
$1,275. 

I believe that the committee bill does 
a good job in meeting the needs and ex- 
penses of short-term illnesses. I believe 
that the committee should be compli- 
mented on the fine work it has done. 
When the Senate goes to conference 
with the House, a large number of differ- 
ences will have to be ironed out, and 
if we start adding amendments such as 
the one now pending before the Senate 
we will be imposing an even greater bur- 
den. I am sure that many Senators 
have ideas as to provisions of the bill 
which they believe should be better and 
which would improve the lot of people 
generally, but somewhere along the line 
we must stop. I believe that the com- 
mittee bill is the place where I would 
recommend that we stop. I believe that 
this is enough to put in a conference. 
If we go much beyond that, I believe 
there is a good chance of jeopardizing 
the proposed legislation, which is so 
badly needed at this time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
the Senator in charge of the bill tempo- 
rarily, let me say that I have contacted 
as many members of the Finance Com- 
mittee as possible, and I am prepared, on 
behalf of the committee, to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference for 
further study. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that the number of Senators who have 
expressed themselves on this issue may 
have some influence on the conferees. I 
understand that, because I have inquired 
as to the reasons why the amendment is 
being taken to conference. I have had 
enough experience in the Senate to know 
that it is unprofitable, sometimes, to try 
to run roughshod into matters which the 
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Senator in charge of the bill might feel 
to be best for the ultimate fate of a bill. 

I shall not do that at this time, but I 
cannot sit silent without identifying my- 
self with the views of Senators who feel 
that by adoption of the pending amend- 
ment the basic concept of the bill would 
be changed. 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
straw will break the camel’s back. I 
hope it is not this one. But, it could be. 
The contemplation of these measures— 
and I have been among their most ardent 
advocates—has always been that they 
would provide a care package which was 
essentially carried by the social security 
tax. I believe that the addition of the 
supplementary coverage was an excel- 
lent addition. I like it very much. If 
the proposal, for example, were to ex- 
pand supplementary coverage which was 
voluntary to deal with catastrophic ill- 
ness, I would have a different view con- 
cerning it, but to load this problem onto 
the back of the Government plan makes 
me feel exactly as the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has expressed 
it—and he has been a longtime partner 
in this matter—that is, that we would be 
overloading the bill beyond its purpose, 
beyond its intent, and not necessarily for 
the best good of having the whole pack- 
age accepted. 

Mr. President, enactment of the bill 
will be a historic breakthrough. There- 
fore, I hope that when the amendment is 
taken to conference, the Senator in 
charge of the bill will bear in mind that 
many of us view the situation with deep 
disquiet, and that at the very least they 
will make some other disposition of the 
idea. Putting it into the supplementary 
package would be, in my judgment, the 
sound way to approach the particular 
problem. That is the package which is 
based upon a voluntary contribution by 
the beneficiary and the Government. 
That would not only cut its cost, but 
would also put it where it belongs, on the 
voluntary side, over and above the mini- 
mal program for which the Government 
is, for all practical purposes, the under- 
writer as financed by social security 
taxes. ‘ 

I point out, too, that this program, 
in its basic part, is substantially viable 
and is, in fact, producing an excess in 
social security taxes over and above its 
costs, except for roughly 2 million, who 
are not under the social security sys- 
tem, for whom the Federal Government 
pays the bill. 

I hope that the managers of the bill, 
when they go into conference, will un- 
derstand that if they bring back some 
reasonable resolution of this problem of 
catastrophic illness, preferably on the 
side of the bill which this amendment 
unfortunately does not affect, there are 
many of us who will support it. How- 
ever, we see the bill going out with this 
amendment on it with the greatest dis- 
quiet. It is my intention to vote “No” 
on the voice vote that will ensue. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I should state that I share the 
sentiments that have been expressed by 
the Senator from Tennessee and the 
Senator from Michigan. Under the 
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circumstances, however, I am prepared 
to take the amendment to conference for 
further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana (after having 
voted in the affirmative). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Wash- 
ington IMr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gg], are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] and the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHunch], would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. HARTKE] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
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the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotron], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Smmpson] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, [Mr. Smumpson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Smmpson]. If 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 165 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 
Bartlett Long, Mo. Pell 
Bayh McGovern Prouty 
Boggs McIntyre Proxmire 
Brewster Mondale Randolph 
Burdick Montoya Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Morse Russell, Ga 
Clark Morton Smith 
Curtis Mundt Talmadge 
Dodd Murphy Thurmond 
Fong Nelson Tower 
Jackson Neuberger Williams, Del 
Kennedy, Mass. Pastore Yarborough 
Kennedy, N.Y. Pearson Young, N. Dak 
NAYS—43 

Allott Moss 

Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible 11 Robertson 
Cannon Holland Russell, S.C. 
Case Inouye Saltonstall 

per Javits Scott 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Douglas Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Eastland Kuchel Stennis 
EHender Lausche Symington 
Ervin McCarthy Tydings 
Fannin McNamara Williams, N.J 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, Ohio 
re Miller 
Harris Monroney 
NOT VOTING—18 
Aiken Cotton Long, La. 
Anderson Dirksen Magnuson 
Bennett Gruening Mansfield 
Byrd, Va. Hartke McClellan 
Carlson Hayden McGee 
Church Hruska Simpson 
So Mr. Risicorr’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR PRINTING OF MOTION TO 
RECOMMIT 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that should I choose 
to offer a motion to recommit to the 
committee with instructions, the bill H.R. 
6675, such motion to recommit may be 
printed as amendments are printed. I 
make the request merely so that Sena- 
tors will have information as to what 
might be involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. f 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 120, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“$1,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8100“. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, under all the laws passed by 
Congress dealing with public assistance 
and social welfare Congress has never in- 
cluded any limitation upon the right of 
a citizen to appeal an administrative de- 
cision by the agency involved. In public 
assistance statutes we have always pro- 
vided for the right of the beneficiary to 
question a decision made in his specific 
case, on the basis that the rules and regu- 
lations established to administer such 
laws cannot account for every possible 
situation where a real inequity may 
arise. While it may well be that many 
appeals will arise under public assistance 
laws as a result of misunderstanding of 
the benefits available and their amounts, 
we have nevertheless considered it im- 
portant to keep the appeals route open 
so that valid complaints could be found 
and heard. 

I was surprised to note, therefore, that 
under section 1869 of H.R. 6675 there 
has been placed, for the first time, a lim- 
itation on the beneficiary’s right to ap- 
peal on the sole basis of the amount in 
controversy. Section 1869(b) of the bill 
states that where the amount of benefits 
due to a person under the compulsory 
hospitalization plan—part A of medi- 
care—is in question, the usual appeals 
procedure that exists in our social se- 
curity laws, including final judicial re- 
view of the Secretary’s decision, will be 
allowed only where the amount in con- 
troversy is $1,000 or more. I find this 
provision to be inequitable and my 
amendment is designed to strike out this 
exceedingly high limitation and to sub- 
stitute the lower figure of $100. 

I can fully realize the concerns that 
the Social Security Administration may 
have over the number of cases that may 
arise under this new statute, but I am 
convinced that until the medicare pro- 
gram has been in operation for some 
time we should not place administrative 
ease above the rights of our elderly to 
question adverse decisions. To the ma- 
jority of the elderly the amount in ques- 
tion may well involve a substantial part 
of their income or savings. 

When a person over 65 enters a hos- 
pital, receives posthospital care, out- 
patient diagnostic service, or posthospital 
home health services he is eligible for the 
benefits prescribed in the basic medicare 
plan. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will have to establish 
rules and procedures governing these 
various services. The decision to admit 
such a person, determine his stay, order 
his tests, drugs, and treatments, rests 
with the physician who must certify that 
the services are necessary and proper. 
Utilization review committees are also 
provided for in the bill and each hospital 
must have a review plan. While these 
wise provisions will be instrumental in 
controlling the amount of benefits due 
the patient, there is no doubt that there 
will be instances of controversy. In fact, 
Mr. President, it is often the case that the 
rules and regulations employed to ad- 
minister such laws are perfected in the 
long run by the ability of beneficiaries to 
appeal adverse decisions. 
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Mr. President, I have asked repre- 
sentatives of the Social Security Admin- 
istration and other experts to explain the 
rationale for a $1,000 limitation on bene- 
ficiary appeals. The only explanation is 
one of concern over administrative case- 
loads as well as concern over the number 
of cases that may pile up in the courts, 
I have investigated all the other pro- 
grams under our social security laws and 
have not found one instance where a 
beneficiary’s right to appeal has been 
conditioned upon the amount in question. 
Under those titles of public assistance 
where administration is relegated to the 
States I have found that in each instance 
it is stated in our laws that the Secretary 
will only approve a State plan if rights 
of appeal are provided for, regardless of 
the amount in question. The grants to 
States for old age assistance and medical 
assistance for the aged contains such a 
clause, as does the program for aid and 
services to needy families with children, 
or the grants program to States for aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

Moreover, under our basic Federal old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits, section 205 clearly lays out the 
appeals procedures that must be followed, 
again regardless of the amount in ques- 
tion. Section 205(b) of the Social Se- 
curity Act directs the Secretary to make 
findings of facts on decisions as to the 
rights of any individual applying for pay- 
ment under the Social Security Act. He 
is required to give such a person reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing with respect to any decision made 
concerning a person’s eligibility or the 
amount of benefits in question, and after 
such a hearing the Secretary will affirm, 
modify, or reverse previous findings of 
facts and previous decisions. Under sec- 
tion 205(g) of existing law it is stated 
that any individual after a final decision 
of the Secretary may obtain a review of 
such a decision by a civil action com- 
menced within 60 days after the notice 
of the Secretary's decision. This action 
will be brought in the district court of 
the United States and the court will 
have the power to enter a judgment af- 
firming, modifying, or reversing the de- 
cision of the Secretary, with or without 
remanding the case for rehearing. It is 
this section of the social security laws 
which section 1869 of the medicare bill 
will change by providing that only when 
the amount in controversy is $1,000 or 
more would this appellate procedure be 
open to the individual. 

I have also looked into the appeals 
procedure under the Federal employees 
health benefits program—the health 
benefit program for civil servants—and I 
have found that where there is a dispute 
between the civil servant and the carrier 
concerning the amount of benefits re- 
ceived, that dispute could be brought to 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Commission will contact the carrier. I 
am informed that between 250 and 300 
such complaints come up each month 
and that approximately 100 of those 
cases are such that the Civil Service 
Commission contacts the carrier for a 
review. 

I have contacted representatives of the 
Social Security Administration to find 
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out what their caseload is under the old- 
age survivors and disability insurance 
provisions of our social security laws. 
In 1965, some 20,000 hearings were held 
under the administrative procedures 
established by section 205 of the Social 
Security Act. But it also should be 
pointed out that in cases involving dis- 
ability insurance alone, approximately 
30 percent of these hearings resulted in 
reversals of prior adverse decisions, and 
in other cases approximately 23 percent 
of the hearings resulted in reversals. 
Also, only about one-twentieth of all the 
cases that came to hearings wound up as 
new cases filed in the district court. 

So I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
new legislation as complex as medicare, 
with the express purpose of assisting the 
elderly to meet their medical expenses 
from their meager incomes, should not 
disregard a beneficiary's appeal because 
the amount in question is $1,000 or more. 
These citizens have incomes of only 
$2,000 a year; a disagreement in bene- 
fits of only $200 represents 10 percent 
of theirincome. Should they not be able 
to appeal in this situation involving so 
much of their income? Could it not be 
true that the most equitable and worthy 
case may be one involving only $150? 

I hope that this measure will not be 
passed with such a built-in inequity. I 
feel that if experience shows us that the 
administrators of the program do meet 
an exceptional caseload, we could place a 
limit on appeals at a later date. But 
until this is a problem, I am opposed to 
any provision that places a burden on the 
elderly rather than on program admin- 
istrators. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have read the amendment and 
have discussed it with the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The proposal was not 
considered in committee, but the amend- 
ment is worthy of consideration. It 
would be in conference. I shall be 
pleased to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana and other Sena- 
tors who support the pending bill en- 
titled “The Social Security Amendments 
of 1965.” 

Today’s legislation is proof that strong 
medicine need not be bitter because this 
measure steeped for long years in the leg- 
islative kettle the harsh additives have 
been removed. We now have a good 
bill—one that will do the job and one 
which will be palatable to the majority 
of Americans. 

This measure, without doubt, is one of 
the most significant pieces of legislation 
to come before the Congress. Standing 
in this historic Chamber I recall the 
struggles which have occurred in the past 
to seek the enactment of legislation de- 
signed to achieve the objective of helping 
our senior citizens live out their days in 
dignity and peace which they have so 
richly earned. 
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In those past years I opposed various 
medicare proposals that undoubtedly had 
fine objectives because I felt they did not 
provide for an effective and adequate 
medical care program for our older 
Americans. Many of these proposals in 
the past, in my opinion, held out much 
more to our senior citizens than they in 
fact would have accomplished. 

Our late President John F. Kennedy 
said that to meet the health problems of 
our senior citizens would take determi- 
nation, dedication, and hard work. In 
addition he pointed out that it would take 
will and effort, as well as vision and 
boldness. . 

President Lyndon Johnson also be- 
lieved this way and demonstrated the 
fact by making medicare one of the ma- 
jor issues he wanted to come before the 
Congress and to be disposed of this year. 

The pending proposal without doubt 
is the most important piece of legisla- 
tion in behalf of older Americans which 
has come before us in 30 years. 

It has been forged by determination, 
dedication, and hard work by Members 
on both sides of the aisle. It is, in my 
opinion, a good compromise that will 
provide an effective and workable pro- 
gram for our senior citizens. 

The most pressing problem faced by 
our older Americans today is the un- 
predictable costs of health care and the 
low incomes with which they have to 
meet these costs. 

The pending bill meets this problem 
for its major change is to enable people 
to contribute from earnings during their 
working years for protection against the 
costs of hospital and related care after 
age 65 when their incomes generally 
decline. 

It will affect virtually everyone of the 
nearly 19 million people in this country 
who have passed their 65th birthday. 
Their numbers as we all know are in- 
creasing by 1.000 every day. 

In 1960 of the nearly 5 million peo- 
ple living in the State of Florida, over 
550,000 were aged 65 and over. Today 
over 5½ million persons are living in my 
State and over 700,000 persons are age 
65 and over. 

I feel confident that good results will 
flow in the passage of the pending 
measure. 

No longer will our aged be required to 
shoulder the heavy burden of fear which 
has plagued them for years—the fear 
that their lifetime savings which en- 
able them to meet their day-to-day liv- 
ing costs will be wiped out by the heavy 
cost of a major illness. 

Passage of the pending measure will 
relieve our senior citizens of these fears 
and enable them to live out their retire- 
ment years in dignity and independence. 

Under its provisions 19 million older 
Americans will be eligible under the basic 
hospital insurance plan. Approximately 
700,000 of the age of 65 and over living 
in Florida alone will be eligible for bene- 
fits when the program goes into effect on 
July 1, 1966. 

In Florida, hospital insurance pay- 
ments would be about $88 million in 1967, 
the first full year of the operation of the 
program. 

The supplementary medical insurance 
program, that would be available to most 
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older people who choose to enroll and 
pay the required premium, would greatly 
benefit our senior citizens. For example, 
if seven out of eight of the eligible aged in 
Florida are enrolled in the program in 
1967, benefits would total about $28 mil- 
lion in that year. 

While the health insurance provisions 
are important, let us also remember that 
we are making many other important 
changes in social security. 

Today’s legislation will fill the gaps 
that the limited hospitalization bills of 
yesteryear failed to do. For nearly 
19 million Americans this bill will mean 
that when illness knocks at the door it 
need be only a rap, not a dreaded alarm, 

One of the most important, of course, 
is the 7-percent increase in monthly 
benefits for the 20 million social security 
beneficiaries—the aged and the disabled 
and their families and orphaned children 
and their widowed mothers. 

The last general social security benefit 
increase was enacted in 1958 and was 
effective with benefits payable for Jan- 
uary 1959. 

Since that date there have been 
changes in wages, prices, and other as- 
pects of the economy that indicate very 
clearly the need for this increase. It is 
estimated that $91 million in additional 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits will be paid in the State of 
Florida alone in 1966 due to the increase 
in benefits provided for in this bill. 

Though the pending proposal is a good 
step forward, I believe there are certain 
areas in which it could be better. 

One of the changes which many of the 
committee members felt was needed was 
a change in the amount of earnings an 
individual age 65 and over may have and 
still receive all of the social security 
benefits to which he is entitled. 

Under present law, a person May earn 
$1,200 each year without having his bene- 
fits reduced and there is a $1 reduction 
in benefits for each $2 of earnings above 
$1,200 and up to $1,700. Benefits are re- 
duced by $1 for every $1 of earnings 
above $1,700. 

I introduced an amendment to liberal- 
ize this retirement test which would have 
enabled an individual to earn $2,400 
yearly without a reduction in benefits 
and provide a $1 reduction in benefits 
for each $1 earned above $2,400. 

The committee, however, did not go 
as far as I would have liked. The com- 
mittee bill increases the $1,200 figure to 
$1,800 so that a beneficiary under age 72 
may earn $1,800 in a year without any 
reduction in his benefit amount. If his 
earnings exceed $1,800, $1 in benefits 
would be withheld for each $2 of earn- 
ings up to $3,000 and for each $1 of earn- 
ings thereafter. I accept the committee 
decision. This is a part of the demo- 
cratic process. 

I introduced an amendment under 
which widows, age 60 or over, could re- 
marry and be entitled to benefits in an 
amount equal to the benefit from her 
former husband or her current husband, 
if he is a social security beneficiary, 
whichever amount is greater. If her 
husband is not a beneficiary, her benefit 
from her former husband would con- 
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tinue. Under existing law, it would ter- 
minate. The committee accepted this 
amendment, and it is included in the bill. 

I introduced an amendment to include 
payment for Christian Science nursing 
home services under the extended care 
provisions and for payment for Chris- 
tian Science visiting nurse services un- 
der the home health provisions of the 
basic hospital insurance plan. The com- 
mittee accepted this amendment, and it 
is included in the bill. 

While this bill is a good bill, I expect 
that in the future we will see it con- 
tinually changed for the better. The 
measure provides for the establishment 
of a National Medical Review Committee 
to study the utilization of hospitals and 
other medical care and services and to 
make recommendations for changes in 
the law. 

This Committee will include repre- 
sentatives of organizations and associa- 
tions of professional people in the field 
of medicine. It will also include people 
who are outstanding in the field of medi- 
cine or related fields. A majority of the 
Committee are to be physicians and at 
least one member will represent the gen- 
eral public. Thus, we will have the bene- 
fit of the advice and counsel of those 
most intimately concerned with the 
effective operation of these two new pro- 
grams. 

Prof. Arnold Toynbee, the distin- 
guished world historian who settled in 
Florida as resident and teacher has con- 
cluded that the quality of a society can 
best be measured by the “respect and 
care given its elderly citizens.” With 
this bill we are saying to this great Na- 
tion that age will be a time of dignity 
and decency and that ill health need not 
be a scourge. 

I mentioned at the beginning of my 
statement the concern that two great 
Americans, the late President Kennedy, 
and President Johnson had of our re- 
sponsibility to our senior citizens. Both 
of them saw, as many of us have, the 
heartbreak and despair which occur 
when illness threatens. The story is a 
living story, not merely statistics. It is 
burned deeply into every city and town, 
every hospital and clinic, every neighbor- 
hood in America. 

I urge the adoption of the pending pro- 
posal because it meets the challenge of 
today, does not and will not interfere 
with the free practice of medicine or the 
doctor-patient relationship and it will 
not bring about the socialization of medi- 
cine or the destruction of our free enter- 
prise system. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MAGAZINE THE NATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, July 6 
was the centennial anniversary of the 
Nation, the oldest continuously published 
weekly of opinion in the United States. 

The voice of dissent is the surgical 
knife of progress. During the last cen- 
tury our Republic has grown in popula- 
tion, wealth, and power. During its 
headlong rush forward it has sometimes 
taken the wrong route. It has some- 
times gloried in the towering forest arch- 
ing skyward above it, but at the same 
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time ignored the dark, sticky mud cling- 
ing persistently to its feet. During the 
past century each part of our country has 
contributed to the advancement and re- 
form of American life. A multitude of 
varied groups have offered great moral 
and spiritual riches for the benefit of 
all Americans. At all times we have 
needed courageous voices to cut open the 
decaying portions of our society and ex- 
pose them to public examination. That 
operation is essential for the healthy 
growth of our country. 

I am mentioning the anniversary of 
the Nation, now edited by Carey McWil- 
liams, because it has consistently devoted 
itself for a century to the honest criti- 
cism of inequities and mistaken policies 
followed by powerful institutions, both 
public and private, and has maintained 
its integrity in the face of severe finan- 
cial and political pressure. 

The Nation first was issued on July 6, 
1865, under the editorship of E. L. God- 
kin. During its lifetime it has attacked 
imperialism, racism, corruption in gov- 
ernment, and other pressing social evils. 
Among its contributors have been H. L, 
Mencken, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
and William James. Now, at this most 
gratifying moment, its publisher George 
Kirstein has announced the preparation 
of a special 400-page issue. 

My hope is that in the future the Na- 
tion, as well as all other outstanding 
publications of dissent, will continue to 
offer the constructive criticism of Ameri- 
can life which it has so valuably offered 
in the past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled Nation Mag- 
azine Marks 100th Year,” written by Paul 
L. Montgomery, and published in the 
New York Times of July 6, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATION MAGAZINE MARKS 100TH YeaR—NEW 
York TIMES EDITOR Says FUTURE ISSUES 
WILL BE AIMED MORE THAN EVER AT THE 
EGGHEADS 

(By Paul L. Montgomery) 

The Nation, a weekly magazine of dissent 
that its editor describes as “unique, anoma- 
lous and preposterous,” is entering its second 
century, with an eye more than ever on the 
egghead, 

The first issue of the magazine—its format 
very like the one that will come out this 
week—appeared here 100 years ago today. 

In the time since, it has acquired a repu- 
tation for contentiousness and iconoclasm 
that has given it a special place in American 
liberal opinion. Now, its editor says, it may 
have to take a new direction to maintain 
that place. 

The editor, Carey McWilliams, a doleful- 
looking Californian who has directed the 
editorial staff of six since 1955, observes that 
the audience for magazines like his is in- 
creasingly to be found in the academic com- 
munity. 

MORE STRESS ON VALUES 

“Like our audience,” he said in an inter- 
view last week, “we will have to become more 
eggheadish than we have been.” This means 
less emphasis on specific issues or abuses 
and more concentration on “values, outlooks 
and perspectives,” Mr. McWilliams added. 

As an example, the editor cited a recent 
piece with the thesis that the Postal Savings 
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System is an anachronism. It drew atten- 
tion in Government “but was not of the 
slightest interest to academics,” he said. An 
article on the oil-depletion tax allotment 
would no longer create a stir in the uni- 
versity sector, he added, because the reader 
“assumes it exists.” 

“We have done our share of muckracking 
pieces,” Mr. McWilliams said, “but I suspect 
that in the future these kinds of pieces will 
not fit in quite as well.“ 

The Nation, which has a circulation of 
about 30,000, was founded with the aim of 
making “an earnest effort to bring to the dis- 
cussion of political and social questions a 
really critical spirit, and to wage war upon 
the vices of violence, exaggeration, and mis- 
representation.” 

Its first editor was E. L. Godkin, an Anglo- 
Irish journalist who came to America in 
1856 to write a series of articles on the South. 
Among its other founders were Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the architect of Central Park; 
Charles Eliot Norton, the Harvard scholar; 
and James Miller McKim, the Philadelphia 
abolitionist. 

The second editorial of the first issue of 
the Nation was concerned with civil rights, 
an issue the magazine has continued to 
emphasize. 

“The Negro’s success in assuming a promi- 
nent position in the political arena, seems to 
be in the inverse ratio of the earnestness 
with which it is sought to suppress him and 
put him out of sight,” the editorial said. 
“Everybody is heartily tired of discussing his 
condition and his rights, and yet little else 
is talked about, and none talk about him 
as much as those who are most convinced 
of his insignificance.” 

A later Nation editor, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, was one of the founders of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The group’s first head- 
quarters was at the Nation’s old offices at 
20 Vesey Street. 

The publication’s offices now are in a 
flatiron-shaped loft building at Sixth Ave- 
nue and West Fourth Street that it shares 
with an accordionmaker, a purveyor of noy- 
elty hats, and other enterprises. 

The magazine has received many mes- 
sages of congratulation on the anniversary 
from writers and public figures, including 
Vice President Humphrey, Bertrand Russell, 
Charles Chaplin, and Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

“That such a publication could endure for 
a hundred years,” Adlai E. Stevenson wrote, 
“is proof indeed that age need not stale 
pursuit of the new and untried, nor blunt 
the goals that puncture our complacencies.” 

A principal feature of Mr. McWilliams’ 
cluttered office is a framed letter from Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt—who was not an 
admirer of the magazine—to another writer. 

“I see you quote the Nation as an au- 
thority,” the letter concludes. “It is always 
possible that what the Nation says is true, 
but there is never any inherent probability of 
it, and I think it is about the most unsafe 
guide in American politics that there is.” 


SUMMER OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled “A Sum- 
mer Offensive for Peace,” published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 18, 
1965. Again, I congratulate the objec- 
tivity of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
its editorial courage in taking the posi- 
tion it has in criticism of the war that 
the United States is conducting in Asia, 
conducting, in my judgment, as the Sen- 
ate knows, most unfortunately and ille- 
gally. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A SUMMER OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 


The key question about the 21,000 addi- 
tional American troops that are now on their 
way to Vietnam as part of the previously 
planned buildup is the precise nature of their 
mission. If their assignment is to escalate 
the war another notch, in the sense of actu- 
ally enlarging the theater and scope of com- 
bat as the bombing of North Vietnam did, 
then we deplore it. If their mission is to 
checkmate the Vietcong’s summer offensive, 
to help the South Vietnamese stave off total 
defeat with a view to opening serious peace 
negotiations in the autumn, then there is 
hope. 

Some reason for thinking that the latter 
may be the case exists in Senator FULBRIGHT’s 
important speech on Tuesday to the Senate, 
which we publish on this page. The chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee de- 
livered this speech after a lengthy talk with 
President Johnson, in which it may fairly be 
surmised that an understanding was reached. 
Senator FULBRIGHT has made no secret of his 
opposition to the Vietnam adventure. He 
evidently now believes that the administra- 
tion’s objective is the same as his. We would 
like to believe he is right. 

The danger is, of course, that the American 
buildup may simply provoke a corresponding 
degree of intervention by the North Vietna- 
mese, with or without Chinese and Russian 
help, and that the military balance will re- 
main unchanged. Then the pressure would 
be on for another expansion of the war, an- 
other deepening of our commitment. 

President Johnson appears to have con- 
vinced Senator FULBRIGHT that he is deter- 
mined to resist such pressures, and again we 
hope very much the Senator is right. It is 
good news that some administration policy- 
makers now seem receptive to the possibility 
of another suspension of the bombing at- 
tacks, and are apparently modifying their 
refusal to consider negotiating with the Viet- 
cong’s political arm. The word is being 
passed that the United States might not ob- 
ject if National Liberation Front leaders were 
included in peace talks as part of the North 
Vietnamese delegation. This could remove 
one major obstacle to getting talks started 
when the time is right. 

What would be the American objective in 
peace talks? That is the crucial question, 
the answer to which may well determine 
whether any talks occur at all. Secretary 
Rusk and the President at times have seemed 
to be saying that we want a peace under 
which the Vietcong will simply fold up and 
go away, leaving South Vietnam as an armed 
American dependency. The Communists 
are not going to negotiate any such peace, 
any more than the United States would in 
their place. There will have to be major 
concessions on both sides. In our view, as 
in Senator FULBRIGHT’s, the best hope for a 
settlement lies in a return to the 1954 Geneva 
agreements. 

This means accepting the military neu- 
tralization of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, the ultimate withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from the whole area, 
and provisions by which each state can freely 
decide its own future. It means being pre- 
pared to accept an ultimately reunified Viet- 
nam under a Communist, or coalition, or 
democratic government if that is what the 
people of both areas decide they want. 

The President mentioned the 1954 agree- 
ments as a peace aim once, but whether he 
seriously supports Senator FULBRIGHT’s view 
is not clear. It was the United States, at 
the prompting of John Foster Dulles, which 
first violated the spirit of those agreements, 
and President Johnson would find strong 
opposition within his own administration 
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to the change of basic policy involved in 
Senator Fuusricut’s position. But if the 
President really wants peace, and really 
wants self-determination for southeast Asia, 
he will have to recognize past mistakes and 
resolve to avoid them. 

So also the hard decision will have to be 
made that it is impossible to arrange a con- 
sensus by which his policy wins support 
both from Americans who want peace in Asia 
and those who want an expanded war. Re- 
publicans in Congress who are beginning to 
criticize him for failing to aim at total vic- 
tory will simply have to be told that their 
policy demands costs and risks which the 
United States cannot justify. We are con- 
fident that the great majority of Americans 
would overwhelmingly support the President 
if he leaves it to the Goldwater Republicans 
to become the war party. 

Those Americans who prefer a peace based 
on the 1954 agreements to hopeless entangle- 
ment in an Asian land war must continue 
to make their feelings unmistakably known. 
They must conduct a summer offensive of 
their own to assure the President, their Sen- 
ators, and their Representatives, that a peace 
settlement involving major concessions on 
both sides is the honorable, realistic, and 
politically stronger objective for American 
policy. 


KEEPING OUR SHIRT ON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled ‘“Keep- 
ing Our Shirt On,” written by Ronald 
Steel, and published in the magazine the 
New Leader of July 5, 1965. I am pleased 
to associate myself with the contents of 
the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KEEPING Our SHIRT ON 
(By Ronald Steel) 


The middle of a hurricane may be an in- 
opportune place to call for relaxation, but 
perhaps it is not a bad idea to do so when 
there is a tendency to panic. Foundering in 
the sea of its own ineptitude, the adminis- 
tration is thrashing around desperately in 
all directions, reacting spasmodically to every 
wave that breaks over its head and seemingly 
incapable of making calculated judgments. 
From the banks of the Potomac, where crisis 
diplomacy appears to have become a way of 
life, the world looks very black indeed. 

In Vietnam, as we defend a regime which 
could not exist 5 minutes without our mili- 
tary support, we are isolated from many of 
our allies and condemned by virtually every- 
one else. Our client states in southeast Asia 
are crumbling, China refuses to be quaran- 
tined, the Japanese are restoring their broken 
ties with the mainland, and India totters 
on the brink of anarchy. To make matters 
worse, Peiping’s atom bomb eventually will 
be able to neutralize ours by holding For- 
mosa and the Philippines as hostages. 

Nor is the situation much brighter any- 
where else. In our own backyard, as we call 
it, the Alliance for Progress has become a 
bad joke, Castro is in Cuba to stay, the 
occupation of Santo Domingo has been a 
humiliating fiasco, and Latin America seems 
doomed to a decade of revolution and dic- 
tatorship—if not of U.S. occupation. To 
round out a sorry picture, the U.N. has ceased 
to furnish an obedient stamp of approval for 
our actions, demagoges from Egypt to Indo- 
nesia tell us to go to hell, NATO is dying on 
its feet, and an exasperating De Gaulle plucks 
the fruits of his independent diplomacy in 
Europe and the churning tiers monde of poor 
but aspiring states. 

No wonder frustrated generals and im- 
patient advisers urge the President to do 
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something to stop this appalling state of af- 
fairs. No wonder that they—puzzled by the 
chasm between our awesome military might 
and our limited political power over other 
nations—ponder instant solutions that will 
somehow solve all our problems once and for 
all, They are disturbed, even angered, by 
the fact that the United States, with its 
atomic arsenal, can neither push its allies 
into line nor smother revolutions. When 
faced with stalemate, they strike out with 
bombs and Marine brigades to relieve the 
intolerable sense of frustration. The world 
is not going the way they would like it and 
at times like these almost any kind of ran- 
dom activity seems better than sitting tight. 

But if we take a few minutes off for a 
calm look at the world and remove our cold 
war spectacles, we can see a strange gap be- 
tween what we think is happening and what 
is really happening. All our cold war habits 
tell us that we are engaged in an endless 
struggle with an international Communist 
monolith dedicated to our destruction—a 
struggle to which there can be no limits 
because the very soul of mankind hangs in 
the balance. We have been thinking this 
way ever since the days of the Truman Doc- 
trine in 1947, and—despite everything that 
has happened in the world since then—we 
are loathe to think otherwise. It flatters our 
ego and inspires us with a sense of purpose. 
Yet for all its familiarity, this is not a very 
accurate view of the world as it is. 

That Communist monolith which used to 
give us so many sleepless nights has been 
blasted full of holes as Moscow and Peiping 
squabble for the mantle of Saint Marx and 
conduct what looks suspiciously like an old- 
fashioned power rivalry. The cold war call 
to arms, with its lurid picture of Cossacks 
swarming from the Indian Ocean to the Eng- 
lish Channel, no longer sets anybody’s pulse 
going. Indeed, how could it at a time when 
Washington and Moscow are virtually con- 
spiring to keep the lid on the turbulent 
third world? A beleaguered Berlin, which 
once threatened to set off a world war, has 
now all but disappeared from the head- 
lines, and even its wall has been punctured 
full of doors. The NATO alliance, which 
was designed to contain Russian aggression 
in Europe, is falling apart precisely because 
no one any longer believes such aggression 
is likely. It has become a victim of its own 
success, impervious even to the artificial 
respiration of the MLF applied periodically 
by an impatient Washington. 

For all practical purposes, the cold war in 
Europe has already been won—by the West. 
What now remains is the unfinished business 
of working out an arrangement with Russia 
for a nuclear-free zone in central Europe and 
a gradual reunification of the Continent 
based on the withdrawal of both the Red 
Army and the U.S. Army. But instead of 
using the détente to work out a European 
settlement—one of de Gaulle’s objectives, al- 
though he doesn't have the power to pull it 
off—the administration has become so in- 
fatuated with the military arrangements of 
NATO that it cannot contemplate the 
thought of giving them up. 

Even while we congratulate ourselves on 
our pragmatism, we are still the victims of a 
cold war mentality. In Latin America, for 
example, this attitude has led us to trans- 
form Fidel Castro from an irritant into a 
source of torment. By mistaking Fidelismo 
for an instrument of Russian power rather 
than recognizing it as a Caribbean caudil- 
lismo with a Marxist veneer, we glamorized 
Fidel, turning him from a small-time dema- 
gogue into a symbol of antivanquismo for 
all Latin America. We made him a hero for 
those who have little use for his politics but 
are dazzled by his deflance of us. Most 
ironical of all, by insisting that Cuba is a 
Russian satellite, we made it difficult for the 
Russians to extricate themselves from their 
foolish overextension in the Caribbean. We 
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turned Cuba, in short, into the Kremlin's 
South Vietnam. 

We did this because we have not been able 
to make any real distinction between the 
half-baked Marxism that animates much of 
the “third world” and the Russian imperial- 
ism that seemed so threatening to Western 
Europe. This is why we threw ourselves into 
the tribal warfare of the Congo, why we are 
fighting a war in behalf of a succession of 
doomed regimes in Saigon, and why we have 
virtually invaded Santo Domingo, brandish- 
ing, like McCarthy, a list of 55 “Communists,” 
and decreeing our right to combat any in- 
surrection in Latin America which does not 
suit our standards of propriety. 

It is this obsession with labels, this simple- 
minded assumption that Moscow, or Peiping, 
or both, must inevitably benefit from any 
change in the status quo anywhere, that 
brought the Marines back to the Caribbean 
and took us into a war against Asians in 
Vietnam. We have assumed all the obliga- 
tions of a colonial power without any of its 
historical justifications or economic benefits. 
Equating communism with nationalism, 
we have made Peiping, of all places, seem 
like the protector of national independence 
in southeast Asia, and have convinced much 
of the world that we are simply imperialists 
trying to replace the French empire with our 
own. 

In this struggle of white men against 
Asians it is not surprising that the Commu- 
nist-led Vietcong are considered as patriots 
in a second anticolonial war- this time 
against us rather than against the French. 
In order to win a civil war in the south, we 
bomb the north. And unless the Saigon 
regime is saved, we are told, all of Indo- 
china will “go Communist,” whatever that 
means in a Communist world split by feuds. 

That is little more than sounding the bel 
for Pavlov's salivating dog. Most of the na- 
tions in the great arc from Pakistan to Korea 
via Indonesia, like the rest of the “third 
world,” are likely to turn eventually—where 
they have not already done so—to some 
variety of authoritarian socialism. They 
may label it communism or “guided democ- 
racy” or any number of phrases designed for 
maximum public confusion. We can call it 
communism if we like, but under whatever 
label it need not be any more hostile to 
American interests than is a Communist 
Yugoslavia in central Europe. 

If we are trying to immunize Indochina 
against the Marxist theories in vogue in the 
ex-colonial world, we are wasting our money, 
our prestige, and the lives of our soldiers. 
If, however, we are trying to contain Chinese 
power, that can only be done by encouraging 
the creation of strong and independent 
states in east Asia whatever their political 
complexion. A Communist Vietnam need 
not become a party to the quarrels between 
the Chinese and ourselves. If Ho Chi Minh, 
with a long record of crafty nationalism, can 
be a better barrier to Chinese expansion 
than the revolving generals in Saigon, then 
more power to him. It would be to our ad- 
vantage, not to Peiping’s, if he were to be- 
come, in effect, the Tito of southeast Asia. 

But such a prospect is still unthinkable 
in Washington, where a blood-dripping 
Chinese dragon has replaced a domesticated 
Russian bear as the new inspiration for cold 
war slogans that never die, and rarely even 
fade away. These slogans, inherited from 
central Europe in the late 1940's, are about 
as useful a guide to the mid-1960’s as a map 
of Cincinnati is on the streets of Barcelona. 
Stumbling’ around with our old maps and 
our dark cold war glasses we have not noticed 
that the postwar world that preoccupied our 
energies for the past 20 years is now a thing 
of the past. It has been succeeded by a 
state of semipermanent revolution through- 
out the ex-colonial world that neither we nor 
Russia can control—and which perhaps we 
would be better off not trying to suppress. 
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So much of the panic and despair in 
Washington today is rooted in a vision of 
the world which for some time has been 
obsolete. If we can keep our shirt on and 
make a cold assessment of our real interests, 
if we can relieve ourselves of an archaic 
vocabulary, we might discover that the world 
is surprisingly different from the way we 
have grown used to describing it. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article concerning the war 
in Vietnam, written by David L. Graham, 
and published in the Brunswick, Maine, 
Record of June 18, 1965. I associate my- 
self with the comments of the article in 
criticism of the policy of the United 
States in making war in Asia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON THE CONTRARY 
(By David L. Graham) 

What is war? Nowadays it is difficult to 
say. 

Americans have died by the hundreds in 
Vietnam, and thousands more seem likely to 
join them—skewered on steel, shot to death, 
blown to bits. But don’t call it war. Don't 
let on to the American people that they are 
at war. War is too terrible a word. 


THIS IS WAR 


War conjures up images of homes laid 
waste and loved ones lost forever, of the 
wounded screaming with pain and the dead 
heaped up like garbage. War is not bands 
playing and the flag to April's breeze un- 
furled. War, modern war is sudden death 
from the sky, the stench of burned flesh, and 
the dust of cities razed to the ground. Mod- 
ern war is a mutilated child limping through 
the ruins of its village, a fire-bombed woman 
twisted in agony. 

But nobody says we are at war. Nobody in 
Washington has declared war. It is just that 
the American commander in southeast Asia 
has been given authority to commit his 
ground forces to battle. By Presidential de- 
cision, that is, the Vietnam tragedy has 
moved into its third and final phase—total 
war. 

The fiction that we are there as trainers 
and advisers has collapsed totally. Ameri- 
can servicemen are there to fight and die. 
Contributions of aid and braid have proved 
inadequate. Ambassador Taylor, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sees 
hard fighting ahead. 

For our troops’ sake, let us hope that the 
former general is as wrong in this as he has 
been wrong in the past. Like Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, another sponsor of the 
Vietnam nightmare, Mr. Taylor’s chief con- 
tributions to the campaign have been cheery 
predictions and gross miscalculations. In 
this way the pair have become President 
Johnson's most trusted advisers. 

In other respects, last week was the week 
that was. Last week the South Vietnam 
generals were back in Saigon reshuffling the 
power. For the ninth time in 2 years the 
Government collapsed and with it, let us 
hope, the fiction that American troops are 
in South Vietnam at the request of its Gov- 
ernment. What Government? Take any 
number from one to nine—only American 
support has kept them propped up like dum- 
mies in the driver's seat. The Vietnamese 
people have had no more to say about their 
Government than you or I. American de- 
mocracy is not for export, either to Vietnam 
or to the Dominican Republic. 

Well, at least we are containing commu- 
nism, people say, keeping it from spreading 
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across southeast Asia. Do they really think 
so? Not only are we driving North Vietnam, 
China, and Russia into an unwilling unity, 
but the more power we pour into South 
Vietnam, the stronger grows the Communist 
Vietcong. They now have 47,000 troops, we 
estimate, the largest number ever. They 
now control more than half the country. 
Recently they have wiped out whole bat- 
talions of South Vietnamese 4 

You cannot impose “freedom,” least of all 
upon people who are of an alien culture and 
@ different race. But militarily we were all 
powerful, we thought, and so we chose to 
ignore the political and social realities. Our 
effort to suppress the Vietcong revolution 
accordingly failed. But instead of learning 
our lesson and withdrawing, we doubled the 
stakes. We struck at North Vietnam, whose 
aid to the Vietcong rebels has been a mere 
trickle compared with the men and military 
hardware we have flooded the country with. 

When a prudent man’s investments go bad, 
he cuts his losses, gets out. Our loss in 
Vietnam has been some $5 billion, but instead 
of getting out, we doubled our investment, 
threw good money and good men into a worse 
gamble; we bombed North Vietnam. 

This gamble, too, has now gone sour. Far 
from “persuading Hanoi that this (war) is a 
losing proposition,” to use Ambassador 
Taylor’s unhappy phrase, our bombing of 
North Vietnam has only hardened the 
enemy's will—as anyone but a presidential 
adviser could have predicted. Slapping a 
battle-hardened man in the face is no way 
to crush his spirit. 

By our air attacks on a nation without air 
power, we have lost most of our friends and 
all but united our enemies. In the larger 
sense, our bombs have been duds. It is at 
this point that we have decided to again 
double the stakes and commit our ground 
forces to combat. A full-scale war is on and 
we, the American people, are in it. 


DEATH OF MOSHE SHARETT, FOR- 
MER PRIME MINISTER OF ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Moshe 
Sharett, Israel’s first Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and its second Prime Minister, 
died today from cancer at the biblical age 
of 3scoreand 10. Since 1960 Mr. Sharett 
had been chairman of the World Zionist 
Organization and the Jewish Agency. 

Coming to what was then called 
Palestine from his native Ukraine in 
1906, Moshe Sharett grew with his coun- 
try and helped it grow. He studied in 
Tel Aviv, in Istanbul, and at the London 
School of Economics. He worked as a 
journalist and as a publie servent, serv- 
ing from 1933 to 1948 as head of the po- 
litical section of the Jewish Agency. 

When Israel gained its independence 
in 1948, Moshe Sharett became that new 
nation’s first Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
And when David Ben Gurion stepped 
down from the post of Prime Minister in 
1954, Moshe Sharett succeeded him as 
his country’s second Chief Executive, a 
post he held until the next year. He then 
resumed his duties as Foreign Minister 
until he left that office in 1956. 

Mr. Sharett’s death marks the passing 
from the world scene of a battler for his 
nation’s independence and a striver for 
peace. For many years he was arrayed 
against Great Britain, the mandatory 
power in Palestine, but once Israel’s in- 
dependence was gained he had the ma- 
turity and statesmanship to work as a 
friend with Britain for his nation’s good. 
Mr. Sharett symbolizes the revolutionary 
who, when the aim has been achieved, 
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becomes a great leader of his people. 
The people of the United States, I feel, 
join the people of Israel in mourning his 
passing. 


SOCIAL SECURIFY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide 
a hospital insurance program for the 
aged under the Social Security Act with 
a supplementary health benefits pro- 
gram and an expanded program of medi- 
cal assistance, to increase benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my hope that Senators who 
have amendments will offer them. I 
have discussed a number of amendments 
with Senators. We would be willing to 
accept some of those amendments if they 
would offer them. 

We would like to debate some amend- 
ments and vote tonight, because we could 
do that just as well as doing it tomorrow. 
We might have a long weekend instead 
of a short weekend, if we could proceed 
to vote on these amendments. 

EARLIER EFFECTIVE DATE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENT INCREASES IS IMPERATIVE 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the provisions of title IV of House bill 
6675 increasing Federal payments un- 
der the public assistance titles of the So- 
cial Security Act are—although a per- 
suasive case for still greater increases 
can be made—a small, though signifi- 
cant, step in the direction of more ade- 
quate payments. I question, however, 
the wisdom of delaying the effective date 
of the increases until January 1, 1966, 
especially when the effective date of the 
OASDI increases is retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. Because of the existence 
of a means test in the administration 
of the public assistance programs, retro- 
active payments would be extremely dif- 
ficult to administer. A person’s means 
changes from time to time; and it would 
be hard to go back and figure what a 
person should have received in relation 
to his needs during a past period. To 
make OASDI retroactive, all that the 
administrator need know is whether a 
person was alive or not; so this provision 
would be relatively simple to administer 
in the OASDT. 

There is no reason, however, to delay 
until the beginning of next year the ef- 
fective date of the public assistance 
amendments. I have been advised by 
the Bureau of Family Services, which 
administers the public assistance pro- 
grams, that it is administratively pos- 
sible to begin the increased payments in 
the third quarter of 1965. The effective 
date could then be October 1, 1965, rath- 
er than January 1, 1966. 

There is no reason to delay. There 
is every reason to make these increases 
operative as soon as possible. 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


Based upon information released by 
the Bureau of Family Services in April 
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1964—the most recent. complete data I 
have been able to find, the following sta- 
tistics document graphically the need for 
immediate increases: 

A 1960 study revealed an average old- 
age-assistance monthly payment -of 
$77.03 per recipient. In the same year, 
the OAA recipients had an average of 
$18 in monthly income from sources 
other than public assistance. This com- 
pares with a figure of $3,047, or about 
$254 per month, for a “modest but ade- 
quate” retired couples budget in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in 1959—Source: Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1960. The “modest 
but adequate” budget is of course higher 
than the mere subsistence budget in- 
tended for old age assistance purposes, 
but the large difference is nevertheless 
instructive. 
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By February 1965, the average OAA 
payment had risen to only $79.15; so the 
1962 amendments cannot be said to have 
made much of an impact. Part of this 
problem stems from the tendency of some 
State governments to reduce their own 
payments when Federal payments in- 
crease. Fortunately, this will no longer 
happen. since this bill contains a main- 
tenance-of-effort provision. Thus, we 
can be sure that the full increase will be 
passed on to the recipient. 

Another problem with OAA is that con- 
siderably more than half the States fail 
to make OAA payments adequate to meet 
their own income tests of financial need. 
For the country as a whole, according to 
the 1960 study, the unmet financial need 
averaged $4 a month per person receiv- 
ing OAA. The total amount of unmet 
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need represented 5 percent of the total 
amount budgeted for requirements. 

Much the same story of inadequate 
payments can be recited for the other 
public assistance programs. In the face 
of documentary evidence of insufficient 
financing, and with assurances from 
those who administer the program that 
an effective date of October 1 is adminis- 
tratively possible, how can we justify 
delaying aid to millions of the elderly, to 
dependent children, to the blind, and to 
the permanently and totally disabled? 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the average payment per recipi- 
ent, for all assistance, by program and by 
State, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money dala ona for vendor payments for medical care, by program and Slate 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator would offer his 
amendment and make it applicable as of 
July, perhaps we could persuade the 
House to compromise on October. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I accede to the suggestion. It is a very 
fine suggestion. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 360, 
line 17, strike “December 31,” and insert 
“June 30.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to add the name 
of the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] as a cosponsor to my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment has merit. We had 
the same provision in conference last 
year, to increase the matching funds for 
public welfare, right up to the first day 
of this year, when Congress expired. 

I was the Senator who had the amend- 
ment placed in the bill in an effort to at- 
tempt to get the aged people a little in- 
crease for those who are being helped 
by public welfare. 

Under my amendment of last year, 
they would have received the increase 
as of January this year, had we been able 
to agree to a conference report. 

This controversial medical provision 
was in conference. The House would not 
yield. The Senate would not back down. 
The result was that the aged people who 
were on public welfare received no as- 
sistance, and would not receive anything 
until January 1 unless the amendment 
was agreed to. 

We have provided that social security 
payments will be increased retroactive 
to January 1. What the Senator is at- 
tempting to do is to get the matching 
funds to the States at the earliest pos- 
sible moment so that the States could 
give assistance to people on public 
welfare. 

The problem would be an administra- 
tive one. The Department would want 
adequate time within which to obtain 
records and administer this provision in 
cooperation with the States. It would 
require some time to do that. 

If the Senate would agree to that date, 
perhaps we could reach agreement with 
the House so that the date could be 
changed. There is great equity in the 
amendment. Those under public welfare 
would not receive their proposed increase 
retroactive to January 1, but their coun- 
terparts under the social security sys- 
tem would. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am hopeful that the Senate will agree 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 139 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 


my amendment No. 139 and ask that it 
be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After line 12 
on page 349, add a new section 328 to 
title III of said act as follows: 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


After line 12 on page 349, add a new section 
328 to title III of said Act as follows: 


“INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VETERANS’ BENE- 


FITS. AND INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 
“Sec. 328. (a) Section 503 of title 38, 


United States Code, is amended by inserting 
‘(a)’ after ‘503’, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“*(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), in the case of any indi- 
vidual— 

“*(1) who, for the first month after the 
month in which the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 is enacted, is entitled to a 
monthly insurance benefit payable under sec- 
tion 202 or 223 of the Social Security Act, 

**(2) who, for such month, is entitled to 
a monthly benefit payable under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, or under the first 
sentence of section 9(b) of the Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959, and 

“*(3) whose insurance benefit referred to 
in clause (1) for any subsequent month is 
increased by reason of the enactment of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
there shall not be counted, in determining 
the annual income of such individual, so 
much of the insurance benefit referred to in 
clause (1) for any subsequent month as is 
equal to. the amount by which such insur- 
ance benefit is increased by reason of the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there is 
a Memorandum on the desk of each Sen- 
ator which very briefly explains the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

I believe that there is a defect in the 
bill in that there is no provision which 
would prevent a cutback in veterans’ pen- 
sions on the basis of an increase in social 
security pensions. For example, a vet- 
eran receiving social security payments 
of $105 per month, under the present law 
would receive $112.30 a month under the 
bill as a result of the 7-percent social se- 
curity increase, or an increase of $88 a 
year. However, his veteran’s pension 
of $100 per month would be reduced to 
$75 a month, or a loss of $300 per year. 
I do not believe that there is any inten- 
tion in the bill to provide for such a loss 
in veterans pensions as a result of social 
security increases. 

My amendment would provide that the 
increase of 7 percent in the social security 
payments, as provided in the bill, would 
not deprive a veteran of any portion of 
his veteran’s pension. 

Illustrative of this problem is a letter 
which I received a few moments ago 
from a veteran in Pennsylvania. In this 
letter, the veteran points out that he 
would receive an increase of $8.40 a 
month in social security benefits, but that 
it would cost him $32 a month in veter- 
an’s pension benefits. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Mr. John G. Veatch, of 972 Second 
Street, Beaver, Pa., be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

BEAVER, PA., 
July 6, 1965. 
Hon. JACK MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sw: There was a piece in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Press, Sunday, July 4, concern- 
ing your efforts to prevent the proposed in- 
crease in social security benefits from ad- 
versely affecting thousands of veterans’ pen- 
sions. 

I am vitally interested in this matter, and 
have been corresponding with my Congress- 
man FRANK M. MILLER and Senators HUGH 
Scorr and JOSEPH S. CLARK ever since Janu- 
ary of this year calling their attention to 
this situation. My own situation is that an 
increase of about $8.40 in monthly social 
security benefits will cost me $32 monthly 
on my veteran’s pension; in effect, I will be 
paying the Government $32 for every $8.40 I 
receive. 

I have written my Congressmen and Sena- 
tors today asking them to support your 
amendment. 

I speak for myself, and doubtless thou- 
sands of other vets when I say please accept 
my thanks for your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN G. VEATCH, 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled, “Social Security Rise To Cut Vet 
Pensions,” published in the Cleveland 
Press of Saturday, July 3, 1965, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY Rist To Cur VET PENSIONS 
(By John Troan) 

WASHINGTON .— Thousands of war veterans 
face an actual cut in Federa] benefits when 
their social security checks are boosted soon 
by Congress. 

The reason: The pensions these ex-service- 
men now draw from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will have to be reduced or stopped— 
because the increase in their social security 
checks will raise their incomes above the 
ceilings set for such VA benefits. 

The VA estimates 12,000 to 18,000 vet- 
erans of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict will feel the pinch. 

However, Senator Jack MILLER, Republican, 
of Iowa, will try to amend the social security 
bill in the Senate next week to relieve the 
vets of this squeeze. 

Here’s the problem: 

A veteran who is totally and permanently 
disabled for reasons not linked to his mili- 
tary service may collect a VA pension rang- 
ing from $43 to $115 a month. But only if 
his income is below a certain level. 

For those who began drawing such pen- 
sions before July 1, 1960, the income ceiling 
is $1,400 a year if the vet is unmarried, and 
$2,700 a year otherwise. 

For those who started collecting such VA 
pensions since then, the annual income ceil- 
ings range from $600 to $1,800 if the vet has 
no dependents; from $1,000 to $3,000 if he has 
dependents. 

In figuring the vet's income, the VA has 
to count 90 percent of his social security 
benefits. 

Now Congress is about to boost all social 
security benefits by 7 percent, retroactive to 
January 1. 
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As a result, some vets will be knocked off 
VA pension rolls. Others will move up from 
one VA income bracket to another, which will 
call for a decrease in their VA pensions. 

The loss or reduction of the VA benefit 
will more than offset the rise in the social 
security check. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. I believe that the Senator 
understands the amendment thoroughly. 
I hope that the Senator will accept the 
amendment, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
den, I have studied the amendment. We 
do not intend to have any such result as 
the Senator from Iowa has pointed out, 
in which a veteran, while receiving a 
$8.40 increase, would lose $32 monthly in 
his veteran’s pension. 

If that were to be the result, we cer- 
tainly would want to prevent it. I would 
be willing to accept the amendment, if 
the interpretation of the Senator is cor- 
rect. We shall try to see to it that that 
situation wil not occur. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
that the Senate owes a great deal to the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] for his close study of the bill 
and the discovery of this defect in the 
bill which might have adversely affected 
many veterans. 

As passed by the House and reported to 
the Senate, the bill evidently contains a 
defect, for the 7 percent increase in 
social security benefits could raise the in- 
comes of some disabled veterans above 
the ceiling established for veterans’ 
pensions, resulting in loss or reduction of 
pension. The Senator cited the case of 
the veteran who would receive a social 
security increase of $88 a year, but lose 
$300 in his pension, and it has been 
stated that 12,000 to 18,000 veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict could be so affected. 

The manager of the Senate bill has 
stated that such a result is certainly not 
the committee’s intention. Iam sure the 
Senate will agree, and that the House 
will also want to correct this defect so as 
to protect veterans from an unintended 
cutback in benefits. 

I am glad to support the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, for those kind comments. 

May I say that I am quite sure my 
sentiments were those of all of my col- 
leagues, because with our action last year 
in improving the veterans’ pension situa- 
tion, I am sure we would not intend now 
that that increase in social security bene- 
fits, which are very much needed, be used 
to cut off what we did last year in any 
way atall. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 141 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 141 and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 
and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. MILLER 
(No. 141) is as follows: 


On page 169, line 9, insert the following: 
“Add a new subsection (g) as follows: That 
section 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection; 


““COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


“*(v)(1(A) For purposes of this subsec- 
tion— 

„ 1) the term “price index” means the 
annual average over a calendar year of the 
Consumer Price Index (all. items—United 
States city average) published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

“*(ii) the term base period” means the 
calendar year 1964. 

„) For purposes of determining under 
this subsection the per centum of increase 
(if any) of the price index for any year over 
the price index for the base period, the price 
index for the base period shall be regarded 
as 100 per centum. 

“*(2) As soon after January 1, 1966, and 
as soon after January 1 of each succeeding 
year as there becomes available necessary 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the Secretary shall 
determine the per centum of increase (if any) 
in the price index for the calendar year end- 
ing with the close of the preceding December 
over the price index for the base period. For 
each full 3 per centum of increase occurring 
in the price index for the latest calendar year 
with respect to which a determination is 
made in accordance with this paragraph over 
the price index for the base period, there 
shall be made, in accordance with the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this subsection, an in- 
crease of 3 per centum in the monthly insur- 
ance benefits payable under this title. 

“*(3) Increases in such insurance bene- 
fits shall be effective for benefits payable 
with respect to months in the one-year 
period commencing with April of the year in 
which the most recent determination pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) is made and ending 
with the close of the following March, 

“*(4) In determining the amount of any 
individual’s monthly insurance benefit for 
purposes of applying the provisions of section 
203(a) (relating to reductions of benefits 
when necessary to prevent certain maximum 
benefits from being exceeded), amounts pay- 
able by reason of this subsection shall not be 
regarded as part of the monthly benefit of 
such individual. 

“*(5) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefits payable to or with respect 
to any individual shall be applied after all 
other provisions of this title relating to the 
amount of such benefit have been applied. 
If the amount of any increase payable by 
reason of the provisions of this subsection is 
not a multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced to 
the next lower multiple of $0.10.’ 
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“Sec, 2. In addition to all sums authorized 
under other provisions of law to be appro- 
priated to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund, there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each of the aforementioned funds, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, such sums as 
may be necessary to place each of such funds 
in the same financial position as that which 
it would have occupied if the preceding sec- 
tion of this Act had not been enacted.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
modify my amendment so that, in the 
title of the amendment, it will read “On 
page 211; line 2, insert the following: 
‘Add a new subsection (f) as follows:’” 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment may be so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor going to request the yeas and nays 
on the amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment, as in the case of that of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], proposes to grant a cost-of-living 
increase to social security pensioners. 

Two factors brought this matter to my 
attention. First of all, the committee 
included a proposed 7-percent increase 
in social security pensions in the bill. 
Upon doing some research on this point, 
I soon discovered why the 7-percent in- 
crease was necessary. It is because 
there has been a constant increase in 
the retail price index, which means 
there has been a slow but steady in- 
crease in inflation during the past sev- 
eral years. 

I have a table which dramatically il- 
lustrates what has happened to social 
security pensions, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the table be placed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Purchasing 
power of 
dollar Real 
Year Annual | compared | value of 
pension to 1939 pension 
ollar 
worth 100 
Cents 
$499. 20 99.2 $495. 20 
870. 00 57.8 502. 86 
930. 00 52.3 486, 39 
1, 062. 00 61.7 549. 0E 
1, 140. 00 48,1 548, 34 
1,140. 00 44.8 510, 72 
1, 219. 80 44.4 541. 59 


1 Proposed by administration, 7-percent increase, 
(The annual pension is shown for a work- 
er having a $3,000 annual income base, single 
at retirement, and fully covered, commencing 
with 1940, the first year social security pen- 
sions were paid, and for each year in which 
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Congress has enacted an increase; also for 
1964. The 1965 proposed pension represents 
a flat 7-percent increase being proposed by 
the administration.) 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in re- 
ferring to the table, I point out that a 
person having a $3,000 annual income 
base, single at retirement, and fully cov- 
ered, commencing with the year 1940, 
when social security pensions were first 
used, would have received an annual 
pension of $499.20. 

The purchasing power of our dollar 
back in those days was about 100 cents. 
It was 100 cents in 1939. In 1940 it had 
dropped to 99.2 cents. So the real value 
of the pension was $495.20. I refer to 
a person with a $3,000 income base re- 
tiring in 1940, 

Congress has increased social security 
pensions down through the years. Con- 
gress increased them in 1950. So that 
the same individual in that year no 
longer was receiving $499.20, but was re- 
ceiving $870. 

Unfortunately, in the intervening 10 
years the purchasing power of our dol- 
lar had dropped to the point where it 
was worth only 57.8 cents. So the real 
value of the pension in purchasing power 
was $502.86, as against $495.20 of the 
pension’s value in 1940. 

Then in 1952 Congress increased so- 
cial security pensions. By the way, what 
Iam saying has a direct bearing on those 
at any level; I used the $3,000 base only 
as an example. In 1952 the pension was 
increased to $930. Unfortunately, in 
that 2-year period the purchasing power 
of the dollar dropped from 57.8 cents to 
52.03 cents. So the real value of the 
pension was $486.39—even less than the 
value of the pension in 1950 which had 
just been increased. 

Finally, in 1954, Congress increased 
these pensions, and this same pension 
would have brought $1,062. Unfortu- 
nately, the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar had dropped to 51.7 cents. So the 
pension had a real purchasing power of 
only $549.05. However, that was sub- 
stantially above the purchasing power of 
the pensions in the previous years. 

Now today, or in 1964, the pensions 
bring in $1,140 for the same individual, 
but the dollar is worth only 44.8 cents. 
That means the pension has a purchas- 
ing power of only $510.72. 

Under the pending bill the pension 
would have an increase of 7 percent. So 
the same individual, under the bill today, 
would receive $1,219.80. But the pur- 
chasing power would be only $541.59. I 
point out that the purchasing power is 
not as good as the purchasing power of 
the same pension back in 1958. 

In other words, the 7-percent increase 
is desperately needed to enable those 
people to come back to somewhere near 
what their purchasing power was in 
1958, but even then, it will not be as 
good as it was in 1958. 

I maintain that the cause of inflation 
is traceable to the Capitol of the United 
States—in Congress. It is not in the 
White House, I do not care who the 
President of the United States is. He 
does not have the power to legislate 
appropriations, or to legislate revenue 
measures. Members of Congress have 
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that responsibility. Down through the 
years, I regret that a majority of the 
Members of Congress have persisted in 
spending many billions of dollars more 
than the amount of revenue taken in by 
the Government. 

During the past 4 years, 1961 through 
1964, the Government went approxi- 
mately $28 billion deeper into debt. In 
the present state of monetary and fiscal 
policy, every time the Government goes 
$1 billion deeper into debt, it means that 
we can count on having a billion dollars 
worth of inflation. It has been a little 
worse. While we were going $28 bil- 
lion deeper into debt over the past 4 
years, we also had $28 billion worth of 
inflation. It will be worse this year. 
During the first quarter of this year 
we had inflation at the rate of $4 bil- 
lion a year—$3.5 billion for January, 
February, and March. That is almost 
twice as bad as the rate for the past 4 
years. 

To show how this affects our citizens, 
especially those living on a fixed income 
such as a social security pension, let us 
reduce this to an equivalent in the form 
of a sales tax. I believe that the parallel 
is quite appropriate, because just as the 
sales tax hits every man, woman, and 
child who makes a purchase, so does in- 
flation hit every man, woman, and child. 
It does not make any difference whether 
we are rich or poor, whether we have a 
large or a small family. The equivalent, 
in the State of Iowa, or our share in the 
State of Iowa, is $7 billion of annual in- 
flation for the past 4 years with a 2%- 
percent sales tax. There is an official 2- 
percent sales tax in Iowa, but unfortu- 
nately the people of Iowa are, in effect, 
paying a 444-percent sales tax, because 
the 2'%2-percent comes out of the pur- 
chasing power of their money. It will be 
worse this year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Types in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MILLER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator is saying 
that he is putting the man who has a 
social security pension, and who is get- 
ting social security benefits, in a different 
class from anyone who is, we will say, the 
holder of a mortgage and who is getting 
a pension from a private source such as a 
large industrial company, or who is bor- 
rowing money from a bank, or anything 
else. Anyone depending on the dollar to 
be paid back to him at a future time is 
going to have less money. While the 
Senator is making a clear argument 
against inflation and unbalanced budgets 
how can he apply it merely to this one 
group of citizens receiving social security 
pensions? 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate having the 
Senator from Massachusetts ask me that 
question. I believe that the answer to it 
is this: As I say, I got to thinking about 
the pending amendment because I saw 
the 7 percent increase in social security 
pensions proposed in the bill, and then 
I did my research to see what inflation 
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would do to social security pensioners. 
I found out and pointed out some ex- 
amples. 

The question is, what shall we do about 
it? I went to the act passed by Con- 
gress in 1962. I trust that my good friend 
the Senator from Massachusetts voted 
for the bill, which is known as the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Salary Act of 1962. Sec- 
tion 1102 of that act, which was passed 
in 1962, provided for an automatic 3 per- 
cent increase in civil service retirement 
pensions every time there is a 3 percent 
increase in the cost-of-living index. 
Therefore, it seemed to me that if we 
were going to do that for civil service 
retirees—which I supported—we should 
also do it for social security pensioners. 

The civil service system is a direct 
responsibility of Congress. The social 
security system is a direct responsibility 
of Congress. We have a closer duty to 
look after these people than we do those 
who work in private industry. 

We can make the argument concern- 
ing the hardship which arises to a per- 
son living on a private pension. I would 
be the first to agree that there is hard- 
ship, and it is something for which Con- 
gress probably should be blamed; but 
our responsibility is, first, I believe, to 
Government employees and their retire- 
ment as well as to social security pen- 
sioners. What we are about to do today 
is a realization of a duty to social secu- 
rity pensioners, with which this bill is 
concerned. 

Therefore, I would hope that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would recognize 
that if we are going to do this for civil 
service retirees—and we did it in 1962— 
in 1965, we should also do it for social 
security pensioners. 

I recognize that there may be addi- 
tional costs as a result. I would hope 
that there would not be any further 
inflation, but I am afraid that so long as 
Congress continues to appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars more than we take in, 
it will continue. 

My amendment would provide that if 
there is any additional cost as a result 
of the 3 percent increase called for, such 
as civil service retirement pensions, it 
would be authorized to appropriate the 
money out of the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

I believe that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] had a good approach, 
too, because he provided that if—as a 
result of an increase in social security 
pensions from the cost-of-living in- 
crease—it was determined that there was 
an impairment in the social security 
system, Congress could make some 
changes in social security contribution. 

I believe that the same thing could 
occur under my amendment, because I 
would guess that if we did favor an in- 
crease, necessitating an appropriation 
out of the general fund of the Treasury, 
it would not be long before we would 
find ways and means to increase the con- 
tributions by employers and employees to 
make up for the difference. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. THURMOND. From the stand- 
point of equity it seems that there is con- 
siderable merit in the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I am wondering, in thinking 
about civil service employees who are 
paid out of the general Treasury—social 
security retirees—— 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator let me 
interrupt at that point. It is my under- 
standing that civil service retirees are not 
paid out of the general fund of the 
Treasury but out of the civil service re- 
tirement fund. 

Mr. THURMOND. It is out of the 
civil service retirement fund, yes, but 
that is provided by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. The Federal contribu- 
tion is, indeed. It does come out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. THURMOND. In approving the 
increase as to the social security retirees, 
what method does the Senator suggest to 
find the increased funds? 

Mr. MILLER. As the Senator knows, 
under the present bill, there will be an 
increase in the rate of contributions by 
employers and employees alike. The 
rate of increase has been computed not 
only to take into account the 7-percent 
increase in social security pensions, but 
also in part, at least, to cover the medi- 
care features of the bill. 

My amendment does not add to the 
bill at all, except that it would provide 
that if there is a 3-percent increase in 
the Consumer Price Index for any year 
over the base year—and the base year 
is 1964—because the social security pen- 
sion increases started January 1 of this 
year. If there were an increase of 3 per- 
cent in the Retail Price Index for any 
year, automatically the amount would 
be increased by 3 percent. The bill deals 
to a great extent with the general rev- 
enue in meeting the increase. That is 
the source for the increase. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
contemplate an increase in the rates? 

Mr. MILLER. I am sure the Senator 
from South Carolina recognizes that if 
there is an increase in inflation in the 
next few years—let us say 2 years—if 
we are on the floor of the Senate and 
there has been an automatic 3-percent 
increase in the social security pensions, 
because there was a 3-percent increase 
in the Consumer Retail Price Index in 
1966 over the base year of 1964, the ques- 
tion would come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee about where to get the 
money. 

The amount would be $300 million, to 
take care of that increase. I would sup- 
pose, therefore, if this happens, that 
the Finance Committee would begin to 
consider whether there ought to be an 
increase in the contributions by the em- 
ployers and the employees to take care 
of the additional cost. 

However, that need not necessarily 
be the case. A strong argument could 
be made for taking the increase out of 
the general fund of the Treasury, rather 
than out of the social security trust fund. 

The Senator from South Carolina well 
knows that the social security trust fund 
is not in as good a shape as we would 
like to have it. Have I answered the 
questions of my friend from South 
Carolina? 
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Mr. THURMOND. I was wondering 
where the money would come from. 
That is why I asked the questions. If 
the cost of living increases 3 percent, it 
is nice to provide an increase to the 
social security retirees. However, I 
wished to know how the Senator planned 
to finance the increase. 

Mr. MILLER. The same way in which 
the social security retirement system is 
financed. As the Senator from South 
Carolina points out, that really comes 
out of the Treasury. That is where the 
increase would come from too. 

Mr. THURMOND. Of course the so- 
cial security retirees are paid out of a 
special fund. 

Mr. MILLER. The social security re- 
tirees are, indeed, paid out of the social 
security trust fund. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Government employees 
are paid out of the civil service retire- 
ment fund. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund comes out of the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

The Senator from Illinois, our minority 
leader, will very shortly push for legisla- 
tion to appropriate a billion dollars out 
of the general fund of the Treasury to 
the civil service retirement fund, be- 
cause at the rate we are going, some- 
thing must be done or the fund will go 
broke by 1980. 

Mr. THURMOND. Both funds are in 
jeopardy. Both are financially unstable, 
and something will have to be done to 
make them sound. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me comment in this 
way: I have not said that the social se- 
curity fund is bankrupt. I merely say 
that the social security trust fund is 
not in very good shape, because it is un- 
funded to the extent of about $320 bil- 
lion. The way it will be made up is by 
contributions from future generations. 
The younger workers coming into the 
labor force now, probably 20 or 21 years 
of age, will be paying, along with the em- 
ployer, $167 for every $100 in social 
security that the young worker will get 
when he retires 40 or 45 years later. 

If these young workers went to a pri- 
vate insurance company and paid for a 
similar annuity, it would probably cost 
them about $35 a year. č 

The great difference that these young 
people will be paying will make up for 
the unfunded liabilities to which I have 
referred, which have occurred as a result 
of Congress down through the years 
playing a little 3-to-2 game, increasing 
social security benefits by $3, but in- 
creasing the withdrawal to meet the 
benefits by only $2. 

It is a nice game, but some time or 
other it will catch up. It will catch the 
young people in the neck, as sure as we 
are standing here. 

This is one reason why I have provided 
for financing this cost-of-living increase 
out of the general fund of the Treasury, 
so as not to further jeopardize the social 
security trust fund. It is done in ex- 
actly the same fashion as the civil service 
retirement system is taken care of. 

I thank my friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina for his very good ques- 
tions. Iam glad he asked them, because 


I wished to bring out these points. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO LIMIT DE- 

BATE ON THE PENDING MILLER AMENDMENT 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator be willing to agree to a unani- 
mous-consent request to limit time for 
debate and to have a vote after the 
morning hour tomorrow? 

Mr. MILLER. What did the Senator 
have in mind with respect to a time 
limitation? 

Mr.. LONG of Louisiana. The ma- 
jority leader suggests that there be a 
morning hour of 10 minutes, and that 
then 20 minutes for debate be allowed 
on the Miller amendment, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, 10 minutes to a side, by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and by the manager of the 
bill. At the conclusion of that time the 
Senate would vote. 

Mr. MILLER. With no time taken 
out for a quorum call? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. Of course, when the time had been 
concluded under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, it would be in order to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MILLER. After the morning hour 
there would probably be a quorum call, 
and I would not want it to come out of 
the time allotted to either side. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Excluding 
quorum calls. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The vote to be had 
not later than 12:30 tomorrow. 

755 MILLER. That is quite agree- 
able. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? pil 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Senators will 
note in the Recorp that the vote will be 
had at that time, and they will make 
themselves available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on Thursday, 
July 8, 1965, after the conclusion of routine 
morning business, which is not to exceed 10 
minutes, further debate on the amendment 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] (No. 
141) shall not exceed 20 minutes to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], and that the vote 
thereon be not later than 12:30 o’clock. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
questions asked by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
South Carolina have brought out some 
of the points that I had intended to 
bring out. 

I recognize that the argument can be 
made for legislation that might do some- 
thing about inflation and its impact on 
various areas of our country. 

For example, every once in a while a 
proposal is made to include a cost-of- 
living increase feature on the redemption 
of Government bonds. It is argued that 
if a person buys a savings bond and puts 
in a dollar which is now worth 44.2 cents, 
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he should, after 6 or 7 years, when he 
cashes the bond, get in return a dollar 
worth 44.2 cents. At the rate we are 
going, he will probably get a dollar worth 
38 cents or 39 cents, as compared with 
the purchase price. 

There is a great deal to be said about 
providing that Government bonds be re- 
paid in equivalent purchasing-power 
dollars. 

However, I believe it is necessary to 
take up these matters one at a time. 
Probably the most important thing that 
should have been done was what was 
done in 1962, when we took care of the 
civil service retirees. This has been done, 
and the precedent has been established. 

I cannot see any justification for not 
doing the same thing with respect to 
social security pensioners. There are 
some areas in the private economy in 
which persons are already receiving the 
benefits of the cost-of-living increase. 
Some of the labor unions have what are 
called escalation clauses in their con- 
tracts. Under the escalation clause, 
when the retail price index goes up a 
certain fraction of a percent, the wage 
earner receives an increase in his wages. 

I am not condemning that at all. I 
can well understand why it is neces- 
sary to do that. Wage earners need to 
have money. They need to have equiva- 
lent purchasing power to take care of 
their family responsibilities, just like 
anyone else. But the social security pen- 
sioner does not have anything like that. 
For a long time now, since 1958, he has 
seen the purchasing power of his pen- 
sion go down, down, and down; he has 
had nothing to make up for it. 

The bill will help to make up for it, 
only it will be about 6 or 7 years late. 

My amendment is necessary to prevent 
the hardship that arises as a result of 
the long-time lag between the last social 
security pension increase and the current 
one—the long timelag during which the 
value of those pensions has gone down. 

The amendment is equitable. I would 
certainly hope that the Senator from 
Louisiana would see fit to take it to con- 
ference and see what the conferees think 
about it. I know that the Senator was 
quite sincere when he answered the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
earlier today that the subject should be 
studied. But there comes a time when 
studying will delay things a little too 
much. The subject has been studied for 
along time. It was studied prior to the 
enactment of the Salary Act of 1962, and 
as a result we passed a 3-percent cost- 
of-living increase for civil service re- 
tirees. I do not believe that there is 
need for any further study. The time 
for action is now. Let us get the job 
done. The time for study may follow. 
There is plenty of time to do that. In 
the meantime, what will we do about 
people who are suffering from an in- 
crease in the cost of living? Perhaps the 
best answer to the whole problem is for 
Congress so to operate that we may pre- 
serve the purchasing power of our 
people’s dollar. If we should do so, my 
amendment would be an insurance policy 
that would never have to be used. That 
is what I would rather see happen than 
anything else. 
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I still feel that at the rate we are 
going, we had better start doing some- 
thing about the hardships which have 
been occurring by having a provision in 
respect to the cost-of-living increase put 
in the bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] is recognized. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator from 
Louisiana has only a few remarks that 
he wishes to make, I shall be happy to 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] offered a 
similar amendment. He agreed to with- 
hold it on the basis that the subject 
should be studied because a number of 
things should be considered if the Senate 
wishes to move in that direction. We as- 
sured the Senator that we would take a 
look at the problem at the next oppor- 
tunity which the committee might have 
to consider major proposed social secu- 
rity legislation. 

The important point is that the Con- 
gress and the executive branch have 
striven to work together to resist infla- 
tion to the greatest possible extent. We 
should strive, as the President has 
striven, to keep down any undue increase 
in wages and try to relate wage increases 
to the increase in productivity. Our 
Government should not lead the way in 
creating an inflationary spiral. So the 
important thing, and the first thing that 
the Government ought to try to do, is to 
have fiscal and monetary policies that 
would prevent us from having inflation. 
That is the first thing we ought to do. 

If we set an automatic increase in in- 
come for the people receiving social secu- 
rity when the cost of other items goes 
up, that could very well contribute to an 
inflationary spiral that keeps going up 
and up. Many people are on fixed in- 
come and will not get any automatic in- 
crease in income. Some people are liv- 
ing on incomes from stocks and bonds. 
People are living on incomes from an- 
nuities. Various people are living on all 
sorts of fixed income and they would 
suffer from inflation. People who have 
savings in savings banks and in various 
other investments from which they re- 
ceive a certain amount of interest income 
would also suffer very heavily from in- 
flation. People who have insurance 
policies with private insurance com- 
panies would suffer. They would not get 
more money because of inflation. They 
would be penalized by inflation. The 
amendment could contribute to inflation 
because it would be one more item to keep 
increasing the cost of everything that 
people buy by increasing the amount of 
money in circulation. 

So those questions should be and must 
be considered. It is true that the Civil 
Service Retirement Act provided that 
pensioners would automatically receive 
an increase in their pensions when the 
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cost of living went up. Having taken 
that action, the Federal Government, if 
it is to be responsible, would not extend 
that principle to everything else in Gov- 
ernment. If we did that for the civil 
service retirees, the next move would be 
to say, “We shall do that for all people 
on the Federal payroll. They will all 
get an increase the moment the cost of 
living goes up.“ 

That being the case, when one item 
went up, everything else would go up. 
Then we would have to agree that all 
those who are working for contractors 
who have contracts with the Federal 
Government would receive a cost-of- 
living increase. Fringe benefits would 
have to go up in all directions. That 
could be a step toward an ever-increasing 
inflationary cycle. 

I know that the Senator does not want 
that to happen, just as the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes to avoid that result. 
It is a subject that we could study. It 
should be considered. But the Congress 
will have to use its best judgment as to 
ways to restrain inflation rather than 
to contribute to an inflationary spiral. 

Upon that basis I hope that the Sen- 
ate will not agree to the amendment, 
certainly not at the present time. We 
have not had an adequate opportunity 
to study it or to consider the proposal. 
It is an enormously important proposal. 
It is one that should not be agreed to on 
the floor of the Senate without study of 
the various ways in which the powers of 
the Federal Government might be used to 
restrain the inflationary spirals that 
might result. The last cost-of-living in- 
crease under social security was in 1958. 
In the bill we have provided an increase 
of 7 percent in benefits, in addition to the 
medical care benefits. So, in effect, we 
would be allowing for the increase in the 
cost of living that has occurred since 
1958 in the bill that we have before the 
Senate. So, I point out that, to a con- 
siderable extent, between 1958 and 1962 
the fact that the social security retirees 
were on a fixed income was a restraint, 
an impediment to inflation. If the 
amendment is agreed to, that no longer 
would be the case. 

The proposal should be considered in 
the broad overall context of the respon- 
sibilities of our Government, and the 
Congress in particular, in restraining in- 
flation and in protecting the purchas- 
ing power of the American currency. If 
we accept the amendment and then ex- 
tend this principle to first one area of 
responsibility and then to another, our 
Government might be in the position of 
being irresponsible in not protecting the 
currency and, in effect, not honoring the 
obligations that it has made by taking 
the attitude that no matter how much 
inflation occurs, we shall automatically 
adjust all items of government to allow 
for it. 

I sympathize with the purpose of the 
amendment, but I point out that Con- 
gress has not been completely derelict in 
this area. When the cost of living has 
gone up, Congress has acted to increase 
social security benefits and also has pro- 
vided additional payments. In addition, 
the amendment would tend to deny the 
Government flexibility which would 
otherwise exist. In other words, when- 
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ever we would have a 3-percent inflation, 
which is the point at which the amend- 
ment would trigger a change, it might 
be that some beneficiaries would need 
help more than the oldsters might need 
assistance. It might be that instead of 
needing more help through cash bene- 
fits they might need more in terms of 
medical payments. Those are all sub- 
jects that the Congress could and should 
consider when it is ready to act on the 
question. It might be that we would pre- 
fer to permit people to earn more money 
and keep more of that money by in- 
creasing the amount allowed for such 
earning under social security. So all 
these matters should be considered in 
connection with the problem, if it arises, 
I suggest that the best answer to the 
problem is not by way of this amend- 
ment but for the Government to main- 
tain constantly the purchasing power 
of its currency. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator suggests 
that the amendment, if adopted, might 
stimulate inflation, because it will be 
necessary to increase the social security 
pensions at sometime in the future, if 
there is continued inflation. But the 
same argument could be made about the 
present bill—even more so, because un- 
der the present bill there will be a 7-per- 
cent increase in social security taxes. I 
am suggesting that this be handled on a 
3-percent basis. The need may be 2 years 
away; it may be only a year away. We 
hope the time will never come; but if 
it should, the increase would be on a 3- 
percent basis. I do not believe it is con- 
sistent to support a 7-percent increase 
now and then to deny a 3-percent in- 
crease later because a suggestion is made 
that a 3-percent increase might con- 
tribute to inflation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator’s amendment provide for a re- 
duction in social security payments in 
the event the cost of living goes down? 

Mr. MILLER. No; but I would cer- 
tainly agree to a modification, if the 
Senator from Louisiana thought that 
would be helpful. I shall be happy to 
modify the amendment. I shall have to 
ask unanimous consent, but I shall be 
happy to do that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I might be 
even more opposed to the amendment if 
the Senator did that. That is one of the 
items that should be considered if we 
are to act in this matter at all. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Iowa has considered it. The reason why 
he has not included it in the amendment 
is that during the past 30 years there 
has been nothing but an increase in the 
cost of living. If there were a turndown 
in the cost of living, if the purchasing 
power of the dollar went up rather than 
down, Congress could then take action, 
because action would be needed to ac- 
complish the purpose. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It could well 
be argued that if the cost of living went 
down, a deflationary spiral would be cre- 
ated that would tend to result in either 
a depression or a recession, and that in- 
stead of reducing benefits, they should 
be raised so as to put more money in 
circulation. 

Many things could be said in connec- 
tion with this proposal, but the floor of 
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the Senate is not the place to raise this 
important issue, which has to do basi- 
cally with the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain a stable purchasing 
power for the currency. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator said that 
now that we have taken such action for 
civil service retirees, we should do it for 
social security pensioners. The next 
thing, we shall be doing it for Govern- 
ment employees and Government con- 
tractors. But surely he knows that we 
have already done this. Congress has 
been increasing the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees in the past few years, 
ever since I came to the Senate. I am 
not saying that such increases were not 
needed. There is a feature of compara- 
bility with respect to industry which we 
passed for civil service employees in 
1962. The Senator knows that wages 
and fringe benefits in private industry 
have been increased considerably. This 
is within the wage guideline policy of 
the administration. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There was 
once a program in which when the cost 
of living went up, the retirement bene- 
fits of civil service pensioners were in- 
creased. Now the civil service authori- 
ties want an automatic increase when 
the cost of living goes up. That will not 
cause them to make any lesser requests. 
We shall have to pass a bill next year 
to provide them with something extra 
in addition to the many cost-of-living 
increases. If we agree to the Senator’s 
amendment, we shall still be passing a so- 
cial security bill every year or two to 
provide some kind of increase in bene- 
fits to the social security beneficiaries, 
whether they get a cost-of-living in- 
crease or not. 

That ought to be considered when we 
debate these bills. I cannot recall a Con- 
gress in recent years which has not con- 
sidered a social security bill. It seems to 
me that at least once every 2 years—once 
every Congress—we have a social secu- 
rity bill for consideration. It used to be 
every other year; but in recent years, it 
has tended to be once every year. 

Mr. MILLER. May I suggest that we 
try this amendment once and see what 
will happen? There has not been a cost- 
of-living increase under the social secu- 
ity system before; and, as the Senator 
says, we have a social security bill before 
us every year. Let us place the social se- 
curity system on a cost-of-living basis. 
My guess is that it would not be necessary 
to have a social security bill every other 
year. The amendment might be a re- 
straining influence upon social security 
increases. . 

At the same time, it would be fair to 
put people in a position where they were 
last year and the year before, so that they 
could meet the increases in the cost of 
living. I am not arguing for something 
that I think is overreaching. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As far back 
as I can recall, a social security bill has 
been considered every other year. I re- 
member, when Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was running for President, that Harry 
Cain, a Senator from Washington, was 
the only Senator to vote against an in- 
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crease in social security benefits. He ran 
in the same year that Eisenhower ran. 
The story goes that one of his colleagues 
said, “Harry, are you sure you wanted to 
vote that way?” 

Senator Cain replied, “Yes; I am going 
to be reelected on these terms.” 

But Senator Cain was defeated in the 
year when Eisenhower carried the State 
of Washington by a landslide. 

Subsequently there was another social 
security bill, and, as I recall only one or 
two Senators voted against it. One of 
them was Senator Goldwater. He had 
a deep conviction against it, and he also 
was defeated for office. Two Senators 
voted against it, and he was one of the 
two. 

Senators find it to be almost a politi- 
cal death warrant to vote against a social 
security bill of major proportions. We 
tend to have a social security bill in every 
Congress, sometimes every year. This 
matter comes up time and again, and 
the cost of living is one factor that can 
be considered in connection with it. 

The Senator and I can wait and see 
who is the better prognosticator. 
Whether the amendment shall be agreed 
to or not, there will be a social security 
bill in every Congress, so long as the 
Senator from Iowa and I serve in this 
body. It will increase the cost of the 
program every time. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not wish to pro- 
long the debate, and I appreciate the 
indulgence of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL]. 

We have started, first of all, with what 
I think is fair. It is fair to give an in- 
crease to people who cannot roll with 
the punch of inflation. That is why 
there has been a socal security pension 
increase. The trouble lies in the time- 
lag between one increase and the next 
one. During that time people who rely 
heavily on social security pensions—and 
most of them do, because it is the main 
source of their income—are hurt. That 
is not fair. 

I agree 100 percent with the statement 
of the Senator from Louisiana that the 
best way to handle this is by Congress 
so handling itself that the purchasing 
power of the dollar will be maintained. 
I agree to that. But Congress has not 
been doing it. Meantime, people are be- 
ing hurt. Some social security pen- 
sioners have no bargaining power except 
their votes. Their votes are important. 
I do not believe that social security pen- 
sioners want to overreach. I know many 
of them. They all want to have their 
purchasing power restored to where it 
was 3 years ago. What good would it 
do to give them a 7-percent increase to- 
day if we do not put ourselves right 
from a monetary, fiscal standpoint, 
while they are asking for another 7-per- 
cent increase because of inflation? 

The adoption of this amendment 
would have a salutary impact on Con- 
gress itself. The Senator talks about 
triggering inflation. It would trigger 
changes in the attitude of some Sena- 
tors who will come here 2 years from 
now with a proposal for a 3-percent in- 
crease in the cost-of-living social security 
pensions, the money for which will have 
to be appropriated from the general fund 
of the Treasury. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have been 
yielding quite freely. 

The burden of the argument of the 
Senator is that we are not increasing 
social security benefits fast enough. 
When the program went into effect in 
1935, the report of the Committee on 
Finance estimated that in 1980, 15 years 
from now, the program would cost 
$3,500 million a year. 

Let us see how we are doing. This 
year, the cash benefits are to be over 
$17 billion. In the next year, we shall 
pick up medical expense. For the next 
year, the cost is estimated to be almost 
$26 billion for the year 1967, and the cost 
is estimated to be $27 billion for the year 
1968. The cost will be continually in- 
creasing. 

For 1972, 8 years beyond the date that 
we are talking about, with the cost still 
increasing, under the pending bill the 
cost in 1972 is estimated to be about $34 
billion. That would be 10 times as 
much as was projected when the Senate 
Committee on Finance brought the social 
security benefit program to the Senate 
back in 1935. The costs of living, it is 
true, have more than doubled since 1935. 

Let us allow for that. We would still 
have five times what was anticipdted 
when the program went into effect. We 
would still be getting a bill every year or 
every 2 years to increase the benefits. 
This will not be the last time that we in- 
crease social security benefits. 

This is the biggest social security bill 
in history. The pending bill is almost 
twice as large in immediate benefits and 
what it would add to the program, as 
the original social security report would 
cost in the year 1980. 

Mr. President, on that basis, I believe 
that we have a big enough bill. It is a 
tremendous bill. We have never passed 
a social security benefit bill as big as this 
bill in the history of the country. The 
burden of the argument of the Senator 
is that we are not passing enough bills, 
but that we should wait a while for the 
cost of living to go up before increasing 
the benefits. The record of this Con- 
gress and other Congresses not only al- 
lowed for the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, but also provided for benefits on top 
of such an increase along with that, and 
wisely so. 

The Senator now wants many auto- 
matic increases to the benefits while we 
would also be providing for additional 
benefits for our senior citizens—as we 
will undoubtedly do later. 

If there was ever a case in which we 
thought enough about these people to 
provide for them, this would he the case. 
Some of the amendments would cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. There 
is no telling what this amendment would 
cost. However, it is something that we 
should consider and study, but we should 
not try to do it in the pending bill. 

It seems to me that we have accepted 
enough amendments that would increase 
the cost of the program. 

These are increases in cost that we 
could expect. I hope that we do not 
wander off into the field of increases in 
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costs which we cannot expect. However, 

Congress should study the proposal. 

I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. - 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there was 
a little colloquy earlier in the afternoon 
concerning an amendment which I of- 
fered which would have the same objec- 
tive as the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa. 

I was very impressed with the thought 
of the junior Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Florida that this 
was a matter that had not been studied 
in committee. I accepted with gratitude 
the assurance that it would be studied 
in the committee and that hearings 
would be held at an early date. 

For that reason, I withdrew my 
amendment. I would now find it very 
difficult to know what position to take 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa, which is similar to mine. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Iowa is cor- 
rect in saying that the increase in the 
cost of living, by 3 percent, would prob- 
ably pay for the cost of this because 
the base on which the tax is levied would 
probably be increased in proportion. 
However, I am rather surprised, because 
the Senator from Iowa is much more 
of a New England conservative than I. 
I believe that my amendment is a little 
more conservative. I had a provision in 
my measure to provide that when it 
would not pay for itself, and there would 
be an actuarial deficit, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be authorized to come to Congress for 
an increase in either the earnings base 
or the tax rate. Personally, I should 
prefer an increase in the earnings base 
rather than an increased tax rate. 

I submit, since the Senate is the mar- 
ketplace of ideas, that of these two 
amendments, perhaps my amendment, 
in which I have an author's pride, has 
an element of conservatism that would 
carry out the position or point made by 
the Senator from Iowa and that the 
Senator from Iowa would be willing to 
modify his amendment to take account 
of the fact that there might be a deficit. 

It seems to me that the best approach 
would be to have a study made. I do 
not believe that there have been any re- 
cent studies on the subject. I believe 
that the best approach would be to offer 
a resolution authorizing the Committee 
on Finance and any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof to make a study in 
depth and report back January 31, 1966. 
I have therefore prepared such a reso- 
lution. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR A STUDY OF THE RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 
Mr. President, I submit a resolution 

and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theres- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 127) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 127 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with its 
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jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to make a full 
end complete study and investigation with 
respect to the question as to how cost-of-liv- 
ing increases should be related to social se- 
curity benefits so that such benefits will keep 
pace with such increases. In carrying out 
such study and investigation the committee 
or subcommittee shall determine (1) 
whether the rising earnings level that would 
accompany any increases in cost of living 
would be sufficient to finance the increased 
benefits, and (2) how much the social se- 
curity tax or wage base should be increased 
to provide for such an increase in benefits if 
earnings levels remained static. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation as 
it deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1966. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, through January 31, 1966, is 
authorized (1) to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a 
temporary basis, technical, clerical, and other 
assistants and consultants: Provided, That 
the minority is authorized at its discretion 
to select one person for appointment, and 
the person so selected shall be appointed and 
his compensation shall be so fixed that his 
gross rate shall not be less by more than 
$2,100 than the highest gross rate paid to any 
other employee; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or 
agencles concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, as may be necessary, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
welcome the cosponsorship of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
not had an opportunity to study the res- 
olution. However,Ishalldoso. It may 
be that I can join the Senator on this 
measure. However, I point out to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that this 
matter of study gives me a great deal 
of concern. 

I introduced a bill which is exactly 
like the pending amendment, on March 8 
of this year. I then introduced, on May 
3 of this year, an amendment to the 
House-passed bill. 4 

I have great regard for the actuaries 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and for the Treasury peo- 
ple. I see no reason that there should 
be any need for more study of the matter. 

I believe that the Senator from Rhode 
Island said earlier this afternoon that 
there is a great deal of merit to the ap- 
proach he uses for financing the in- 
creases under the amendment which he 
withdrew earlier. He said that when- 
ever the Secretary determines that the 
applicable or foregoing provisions, 
namely, the 3-percent increase, will re- 
sult in an actuarial deficit to the trust 
funds, he shall report the matter to the 
Congress with his recommendations for 
changes either in the tax schedules or 
the wage base, or both. 
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I believe that is a sensible approach. 
I have not used that approach. I have 
merely said that there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the money necessary to 
take care of these increases. 

I would guess, however, that at the 
rate we are going, it would probably be 
about another 2 or 3 years before there 
would be the increase envisioned by the 
amendment. 

Once that happened, Congress would 
be authorized to appropriate the money 
out of the general fund of the Treasury 
to cover the increase. However, there 
would be plenty of time between now and 
then to have the measure studied on an 
actuarial basis so that when that day 
arrived, we might have a change made in 
the law to cover an actuarial condition. 

Why wait for another 2 or 3 years to 
do that? Why not do it now? There 
would be plenty of time later to figure 
out whether we want a change in the 
social security structure itself to finance 
it or whether we want to go along on the 
financing out the Treasury. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I still have the floor. I 
simply would like to end my argument 
by quoting from a letter by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in a report on this amendment. The 
letter reads in part: 

The financing of the social security pro- 
gram contemplates that, if wages continue 
to rise more rapidly than the cost of living, 
as they have throughout the history of this 
country and as there is every reason to think 
they will continue to do, the law will be 
changed from time to time to keep benefit 
amounts up at least with cost-of-living 
changes; the contribution rates allow for 
such adjustments. There is much to be 
said for a provision that would automatically 
keep benefits in line with changing economic 
conditions; before such a change could be 
adopted, however, two problems would have 
to be resolved, First, we should study the 
effect which automatic cost-of-living in- 
creases for social security beneficiaries might 
have on the economy and on the Federal 
Government's flexibility in adopting and 
formulating appropriate fiscal policies for 
sound economic growth. Second, serious 
consideration should be given to how the 
application of this provision should differ 
as between people first coming on the rolls, 
those who have been on the rolls 
for only a short period, and those who have 
been on the rolls for some time. There is 
also the question of whether an automatic 
adjustment should take into account factors 
other than cost-of-living increases—for ex- 
ample, changes in earnings levels. 

We believe that the adoption of a program 
of automatic adjustment should be delayed 
until the implications that these considera- 
tions would have for such a program can 
be further analyzed and evaluated. We are 
studying these implications as part of our 
continuing study of the problems of keeping 
benefits in line with changes in the economy 
and of other aspects of the social security 
program which can be improved. With ref- 
erence to the financing of an automatic ad- 
justment of benefits, it is not necessary to 
provide for appropriations from general rev- 
enues, as amendment No. 141 does, because 
the social security contribution schedule in 
H.R. 6675 would cover the cost of such ad- 
justment for many years into the future and, 
if the social security earnings base is raised 
from time to time, into the indefinite future. 
In the light of the foregoing considerations 
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we recommend that amendment No. 141 not 
be enacted. 


That is the judgment of the Depart- 
ment. It recognized the problem. Yet 
the fact is—and it is indisputably cor- 
rect—that this has been the whole trend 
of the social security program: That in 
the absence of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, Congress will act to increase bene- 
fits, and act for those who are retired and 
are beyond their earning years. Con- 
gress always has done it, and will un- 
doubtedly do it in the future. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize there is 
some applicability of the statement just 
read to the pending Miller amendment. 
However, the comment from the HEW 
people with respect to financing was not 
at all responsive to my approach. They 
were concerned, as the Senator will re- 
call, with changes in the social security 
base. 

My amendment has nothing to do 

with that. My amendment simply au- 
thorizes the appropriations to be made 
out of the general funds of the Treas- 
ury. 
Although there is much merit in the 
approach of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, and I would have no strong feeling 
with respect to that method of financing 
as opposed to mine, my amendment will 
do something about it now, rather than 
wait for Congress to act later. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Then, the Senator would 
not want to cosponsor this resolution, 
because he would not want to go to a 
vote on his amendment, at the same 
time supporting the resolution for a 
study. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the Senator offer- 
ing the resolution as an amendment? 

Mr. PELL. No. As proper parliamen- 
tary procedure, I believe one of the weak- 
nesses in both of the proposals is that 
the matter has not been heard in com- 
mittee. As a matter of appropriate pro- 
cedure, it should be sent to the Finance 
Committee for hearing. I am sending 
the resolution into the hopper for that 
purpose. I welcome the Senator’s sup- 
port, but I do not see how he can vote 
for his amendment and the resolution. 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator will ask 
unanimous consent to have his resolu- 
tion held at the desk for 24 hours, we 
can see how the vote on the amendment 
will turn out tomorrow. If the amend- 
ment is defeated, the Senator from Iowa, 
as well as many other of our colleagues, 
probably will be glad to join in the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. PELL. I have already sent it to 
the desk. I would like to have it done 
now, because we know what the outcome 
of the vote will be tomorrow if the man- 
agers of the bill are opposed to it. 

Mr. MILLER. There was a vote to- 
day which was very close. I wonder why 
the Senator from Rhode Island cannot 
get consent to have the resolution lie 
over until tomorrow, until other co- 
sponsors can join in it. I have not read 
it, but my guess is that I know what the 
substance of it is. If the Senator does 
not want to do that, give me a few 
minutes to look it over now, and per- 
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haps I would like to join in the resolu- 
tion. I would have no qualms about 
joining in the resolution for a study, if 
the Senator from Rhode Island cannot 
wait until tomorrow, holding the view 
that the amendment will be defeated. 
If the amendment is not adopted I do 
not think holding the resolution at the 
desk is going to do any harm. 

Mr. PELL. I think the Senator has 
expressed good judgment, so I shall be 
delighted to request that the resolution 
lie at the desk for 24 hours. As a cus- 
tom, I do not ordinarily seek cosponsor- 
ship, but in view of the Senator’s interest, 
I will ask the Parliamentarian to have 
the resolution left at the desk for 24 
hours, at which time the disposition of 
he Senator’s amendment will have taken 
place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the resolution will lie at 
the desk as requested. 


PRODUCTION TO MEET WORLD 
FOOD NEEDS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
very significant article written by Rich- 
ard Wilson, head of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Cowles publications, was pub- 
lished on Saturday, July 3, in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Mr. Wilson reports that the adminis- 
tration is seriously considering the pos- 
sibility of using American agricultural 
productive capacity to meet world food 
needs. This would make unnecessary the 
continuation of many of our present 
acreage controls designed to limit food 
production. 

Such a policy change would be welcome 
news to two great groups of Americans; 
namely, our farmers, who prefer to pro- 
duce in abundance and do not relish re- 
strictions, and those of us who want to 
see the United States grasp the opportu- 
nity to discharge its moral obligations to 
its fellow men by eliminating human 
hunger in the world. 

Only 2 weeks ago, I introduced the 
World Food and Nutrition Act, aimed at 
using our idle agricultural capacity to 
close the world food gap. The bill pro- 
poses a program, to be directed by the 
President to expand our food-for-peace 
efforts by using the idle capacity of the 
farms in the war against hunger. 

It is extremely encouraging to me, and 
will be to millions who support such an 
all-out effort to banish hunger in the 
world, to read Mr. Wilson’s report. The 
views which he reports represent a com- 
monsense approach both to world prob- 
lems and to our domestic farm problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Wilson’s article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WovuLp UNSHACKLE PRopuUCTION—BiGc Foon- 
FOR-PEACE PROGRAM PONDERED 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WASHINGTON. —The purpose of this article 
is to bring to the surface some profound 
thinking in the Johnson administration on 
new approaches which may release the largest 


part of the Nation's agriculture from fed- 
erally controlled production. 
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We are not discussing here the complete 
release of agriculture from Federal control 
or the restoration of a wholly free and open 
economy, nor of events which may happen 
this year or next. But within 5 years, or 
even less, the development of needs and 
policy are very likely to bring on new pro- 
grams of agricultural adjustment which 
older farmers would find unrecognizable. 

This would be doubly significant because 
it would be the first major withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from socialized or 
collective schemes of direct economic con- 
trol. Freedom of choice would be restored to 
a large extent in one of the most important 
sectors of the economy. 

Both Vice President HUMPHREY and Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman are vitally en- 
grossed in this luring prospect. The frus- 
trations and failures of 30 years and much 
more than $50 billion propping up the most 
technically advanced part of the economy 
fade into history as the new prospects are 
considered. 

The world as a whole has run disastrously 
low on food, Month by month conditions 
grow worse. Two-thirds of the world cannot 
produce now, and will be even less able to 
produce in the future, the food needed for 
fast growing populations. 

Consider now the kind of response to this 
catastrophe which is being discussed at the 
highest levels. An international organiza- 
tion representing the richest and poorest 
nations would determine the needs of the 
world for food to prevent widespread hunger 
and starvation in the year ahead and the 
years after that. 

Production in the United States and the 
other nations—there are only a few of 
them—which can produce big surpluses of 
food would be programed to meet so far as 
possible the most critical meeds. All needs 
could not conceivably be met. 

When the United States had determined 
what part of the world demand for food it 
could satisfy, goals for production in this 
country would be announced, Those goals 
would be greater than existing production. 
They would permit the release of American 
productive capacity. 

Funds now going into loans and other de- 
vices for the support of prices and control 
of production would be diverted to finance 
worldwide food distribution to the starva- 
tion areas. 

Only a minimum floor under prices would 
be maintained at a low level. The free mar- 
ket and freedom of choice by food producers 
would operate above the low level of support. 
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This description is greatly oversimplified 
and impressionistic. Essentially, the bil- 
lions now being spent for agricultural price 
support and controlled production would be 
used for a vastly expanded food-for-peace 
program. 

Existing control programs would be phased 
out. As these potentials are being discussed, 
the cost would have to be kept at the same 
level or below that of existing agricultural 
programs. There would be no reduction in 
cost in the purely social problem of relocat- 
ing the millions of inefficient farmers who 
will not be able to make a living in the com- 
ing years because technology is far ahead of 
them. 

But an area of individual freedom which 
had appeared lost forever would be restored 
as the United States used its vast potentials 
to try to maintain world order in the coming 
era of famine. 

Some may say that the prospects are being 
overdrawn. The prospects of our response 
to the problem may be overdrawn but the 
problem is not. We had better begin to find 
the response for very practical reasons. 

Canada is meeting the demands of Red 
China for wheat by releasing her productive 
capacity while we continue to try to hold ours 
down. Russia, floundering in her agricul- 
tural failures, will need more and more food 
and that need will be filled by others if not 
by us. These countries are the more ad- 
vanced of those that will need food in in- 
creasing amounts. 

Vice President HUMPHREY and Secretary 
Freeman have not yet reached the point of 
making concrete proposals which could be 
considered by President Johnson, who is, of 
course, familiar with the general trend of the 
discussions. 

But the scope and nature of what is being 
discussed deserves the most serious atten- 
tion. When these programs do emerge they 
will be controversial. Why should we feed 
the world? Why help hungry Commies? 
For one thing, we can ease one of our own 
major problems by doing so. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 8, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


July 7, 1965 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 7, 1965: 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS OF PATENTS 

The following-named persons to be Assist- 
ant Commissioners of Patents: 

Gerald D. O’Brien, of Maryland, vice Horace 
B. Fay, Jr. 

Richard A. Wahl, of Virginia, vice Ezra 
Glaser. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORPORATION 

William W. Hagerty, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communication Satellite Corporation for the 
remainder of the term expiring at the date 
of the annual meeting of the Corporation in 
1967, vice Clark Kerr. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Harry R. Anderson, of California, to be an 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice John 
A. Carver, Jr., elevated. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Livingston T. Merchant, of the District of 
Columbia, to be U.S. Executive Director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 2 years, vice 
John C. Bullitt. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Alain C. Enthoven, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Eugene 
G. Fubini, resigned, 

Robert N. Anthony, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Charles 
Johnston Hitch, resigned. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Hiram R. Cancio, of Puerto Rico, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Puerto Rico 
for the term of 8 years, vice a new position. 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


Donald H. Fraser, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Richard P. Stein, of Indiana, to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of Indiana 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Thomas B, Mason, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Virginia 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Edmund A. Nix, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Wisconsin 
for the term of 4 years, vice Nathan S. Heffer- 
nan, resigned. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Federal Government and Maine—Partners 
in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the government of the 
State of Maine are joined in promoting 
crime in Maine by virtue of their igno- 
rant policies of keeping gambling illegal. 

Illegal gambling bankrolls organized 
crime in Maine as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, and the governments which have 


kept gambling illegal, and thus avail- 
able as a mob revenue-raising device, 
might as well be partners in the crime 
they are thus indirectly subsidizing. 
Maine’s parimutuel turnover came to 
$19 million last year, but this was greatly 
exceeded by illegal gambling figures. 
Figures presented to the McClellan com- 
mittee set off-track betting in the Na- 
tion at $50 billion a year, which figure is 
only 42 percent or so of the national il- 
legal gambling total, which would then 
approximate $120 billion a year. 
Maine’s share of this on a population 
basis would be $600 million a year. Ten 
percent of this stays in mob pockets as 
profit, so Maine is a lucrative potato 
patch for the syndicates. If the Federal 
and State governments would wise up to 
social realities, they would regulate and 
operate gambling, rather than leave it, 


inevitable as ever, to finance all shades 
of criminal activities. 

I sincerely hope that it will not be long 
before the unwise collaboration of the 
Federal and State governments in ig- 
norance will vanish in favor of Federal 
and State lotteries. 


John K. Dungey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, 1965, Mr. John K. Dungey, of Syra- 
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cuse, N.Y., passed away. With his pass- 
ing I have lost a good friend and this Na- 
tion has lost one of the foremost pro- 
ponents of the American way of life. 
John Dungey was a veteran of World 
War II; a leader in State and local Amer- 
ican Legion affairs and chairman of its 
Un-American Activities Committee, as 
well as editor of the American Legion 
publication, “Spotlight.” He was a stu- 
dent of world affairs and remained ever 
alert to situations which would indicate 
the possibility of jeopardy insofar as the 
liberties and principles of this Nation 
were concerned. His philosophy em- 
braced the dignity of man in every in- 
stance, and he exerted every possible ef- 
fort to assert himself accordingly. 

Despite the great amount of time he 
devoted in this area of interest, he pur- 
sued his obligations as a husband and 
father in an exemplary fashion. 

If only more people assumed the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship as did John 
Dungey I am sure that the problems of 
this world would be somewhat lighter 
through the process of better under- 
standing. 


A Bill To Control Highway Cluttering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to support the 
President’s effort to preserve our coun- 
try’s natural beauty. 

Many Americans have long been in- 
dignant over the unsightliness that has 
encroached upon our countryside. We 
have seen once-beautiful areas deterio- 
rate into appalling unattractiveness. 

The postwar years in this country 
have seen a massive effort to build a 
highway system sufficient to accommo- 
date the flow of traffic which got such a 
head start on us during the war. This 
highway building program has appar- 
ently preoccupied us to the extent that 
we have given little or no attention to the 
scenic blight that has meanwhile en- 
veloped these roadways. 

President Johnson has given us a pro- 
gram which would erase some of that 
blight and transform our Federal high- 
way system so that it will enhance the 
natural beauty that lies along our Na- 
tion’s roads. It is my strong belief that 
the Congress should give the President’s 
proposal its support. 

The need for legislation controlling 
outdoor advertising along Federal-aid 
highways is especially evident in my own 
State of Colorado. Every year thousands 
of tourists come to Colorado to enjoy 
Colorado’s breathtaking scenery. Tour- 
ism is one of the State’s fastest growing 
businesses, and it is certainly in the 
State’s economic interests, at the very 
least, that billboard advertising be pre- 
vented from obliterating the natural 
beauty. 

During the last session of the General 
Assembly of Colorado, strong antibill- 
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board legislation was sponsored by 
Representative Richard Gebhardt, of 
Boulder, and Senator Floyd Oliver, of 
Greeley. Their proposals would have 
kept the signboards back 660 feet from 
the multilane interstate highways and 
would have been broad enough to enable 
the State to get the extra highway bonus 
payments, or one-half of 1 percent of the 
cost of each section of highway con- 
structed under the terms of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 0 

Unfortunately, the Oliver-Gebhardt 
bill was killed in the State senate, and a 
much weaker compromise bill was passed 
in its place. 

The unhappy sequel to this matter was 
reported in the Denver Post on May 31, 
when the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
ruled that Colorado’s new billboard law 
would not qualify for highway bonus pay- 
ments since the new measure contained 
too many loopholes. 

It has been my feeling generally that 
the Federal Government should assume 
additional responsibility with greatest 
reluctance. It should undertake new 
tasks only when there is a clear and pres- 
ent need, and then only when local au- 
thority is unable or unwilling to assume 
the responsibility itself. With few ex- 
ceptions, Colorado and the other States 
of our Nation are in great need of action 
by the Federal Government. If it is our 
wish that our citizens “see America first,” 
we should make sure that what they see 
will make them proud. 


Poll of New Jersey Second District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, in May, 
I mailed to 83,000 homes in New Jersey’s 
Second Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent, a question- 
naire in which I asked my constituents 
to answer 10 questions concerning inter- 
national and domestic matters of con- 
cern to the Nation. 

I am pleased to report that as of today, 
more than 7,500 of the questionnaires 
have been returned to me—a total equal 
to 9 percent of those who received them. 
I believe the views of my constituents 
in southern New Jersey will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. 

On questions concerning international 
matters, it pleases me to report that 80 
percent of the respondents favor our 
present policies in Vietnam; 73 percent 
favor our present policies regarding 
Cuba; 55 percent favor an increase in 
the amount of military aid we are pro- 
viding Israel, and 90 percent favor our 
continued participation in the United 
Nations. 

Regarding domestic matters, my poll 
showed 55 percent of the 7,500 who re- 
plied favor abolishment of the existing 
national origins’ quota system for immi- 
gration to the United States; 70 percent 
favor legislation requiring Federal regis- 
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tration of firearms; 96 percent support 
truth-in-packaging legislation, and 97 
5 favor truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion. 

Fifty-three percent of those in the Sec- 
ond District who participated in my poll 
opposed repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law, and 55 percent of them 
are opposed to continued Federal farm 
price supports. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that although I noted it was not neces- 
sary for the respondents to sign their 
names to their ballots and, in fact, I left 
no space for signatures, 12 percent of 
the 7,500- who returned their ballots 
signed their names. 

I feel the results of this poll provide 
an excellent sampling of opinion in my 
district, and I offer the results to my 
colleagues for their information and pos- 
sible guidance. 


The 20th Anniversary of the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address this body today on the 
topic of the celebration of the 20th an- 
niversary of the United Nations. Today, 
more than ever, we see the critical im- 
portance of this international body as the 
development of nuclear weaponry prolif- 
erates. We see how the complexion of 
international diplomacy has changed 
since the time when the German strat- 
egist von Clauswitz stated that war is 
but an extension of diplomacy. 

The United Nations has served a vital 
function during the years since it was 
set up at the Dumbarton Conference fol- 
lowing World War II. It has sent peace 
forces into Korea, Yemen, the Congo 
(Léopoldville) and the Sinai Peninsula. 
Currently, the United Nations is main- 
taining a precarious peace in Cyprus be- 
tween the Turkish and Greek commu- 
nities. These forces have been able to 
take the heat out of strained situations 
and give nations some time to cool off 
before bringing them to the conference 
table. 

In the field of technical and economic 
assistance, the United Nations has per- 
haps served its most vital role. By giv- 
ing help and advice to the developing na- 
tions, the United Nations has helped to 
make these states more economically 
viable. The work of Paul Hoffman, 
Managing Director of the Special Fund, 
has been invaluable in this regard and is 
worthy of the greatest praise. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the re- 
gional economic organizations of the 
United Nations have been the sustaining 
framework for the poorer nations of the 
world. À 

Mr. Speaker, today the weaponry of 
this world includes not only arrows and 
axes and gunpowder but also the hydro- 
gen bomb. We have enough weapons to- 
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day for the first time in history to eradi- 
cate human life on this planet. The 
question thus becomes not one of the 
need for a United Nations but how to in- 
crease its effectiveness. 

Only through a worldwide effort can 
we ever hope to avoid the ultimate holo- 
caust. If in 1995 we do not celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the birth of the 
United Nations, it is highly likely that 
there will not be anyone left to celebrate 
anything on earth. 


American-Israel Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL: Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include at this point an address 
I made on June 17, 1965, at the annual 
installation of the Long Island region of 
B’nai Zion at the Forest Hills Jewish 
Center, Forest Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 

The speech follows: 


I am particularly grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you tonight a matter 
of mutual concern and conviction—Ameri- 
can-Israel affairs. For the past 6 months, 
the growing tensions in the Middle East 
have been very much on my mind. I must 
be frank with you and say that recent ac- 
tivities there are not comforting, nor do 
they promise to be comforting if the pro- 
nouncements of Arab leaders are any guide- 
line. But let me also say that events in that 
embattled area are being followed with ut- 
most care and sobriety by the administra- 
tion and the Congress. In meetings of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, of which I am a 
member, in briefings with State Department 
Officials, including Secretary Rusk and Gov- 
ernor Harriman, who has recently returned 
from the area, I have repeatedly communi- 
cated my own firm belief that our national 
commitment to Israel must remain funda- 
mental and irrevocable. 

The causes and purposes in which we join 
with Israel, however, are still very much in 
jeopardy. 

At present, fully consistent with the 
Johnson plan which was sponsored and 
supported by the United States, Israel is 
diverting water from the Sea of Galilee to 
irrigate the arid Negev Desert and to de- 
velop hydroelectric power for the entire 
country. Water is Israel's lifeblood. But, 
being conscious that the entire Middle East 
shares that need, Israel is currently divert- 
ing no more water than she is entitled to 
according to the plan once agreed to by 
Arab engineers and scientists. 

In clear opposition to that plan, Nasser 
and his allies have announced an Arab pro- 
gram against Israel, which would divert Jor- 
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dan River water above Israel into Arab coun- 
tries, and thus deprive Israel of her just 
claims. Work on this diversion scheme is 
already beginning in Syria. Arab armed 
forces are being mobilized to defend such 
projects and others are being planned. 

What are we to say to such tactics? How 
can Israel and this country relate to action 
thus conceived in hostility and venom? 
How are we to respond when Arab leaders 
pronounce, in repeated speeches, that the 
day is near when Israel will be pushed into 
the sea? “We are prepared to march into 
Israel immediately,” says the Syrian Presi- 
dent. And, to do so, the Arab league now 
arms and supports a Palestine liberation 
organization, which is recruiting refugees 
and other Arabs for combat against Israel. 
How should men of peace react to such 
demagogy? “After waiting 17 years for jus- 
tice,” says the leader of this new army, “we 
are morally entitled to take the law into our 
own hands and wage war against Israel.” 
Must Israel, after so many years of lonely 
tribulation, once again be the victim of men 
who announce their intention to “take the 
law into their own hands“? 

President Johnson has asserted his own 
commitment to preserve a just and honor- 
able peace in the Middle East. “We know 
that you want to live in peace with your 
neighbors,” he told Premier Eshkol last year, 
“and we believe it not only possible but im- 
perative that these problems be peacefully 
resolved.” My own judgment is that this 
commitment is dependable and solid, one 
which all American friends of Israel can 
Tightly acclaim. 

There are, moreover, quiet and less public 
steps the United States is taking to preserve 
the integrity of the Israeli people. In diplo- 
matic contacts, our Officials can privately 
communicate our strong support of those 
Arab voices which evince a willingness to 
accept the permanence and rights of Israel. 
Likewise, the considerable political influence 
which accrues from the foreign aid we issue 
to Arab countries can be, and is being, used 
in the cause of calming Arab tempers and 
promoting there a more realistic view of 
world realities. 

My own patience, and that of many of my 
colleagues in the Congress, however, is 
severly strained by the abusive behavior 
of the United Arab Republic, which still 
receives considerable American aid. Egypt 
tells us to “jump in the lake,” while ac- 
cepting food shipments. Its arms support 
Congo and Yemni rebels; its officers train 
troops for some mythical occupation of 
Israel, while its Government accepts our 
generosity. I see no reason why the United 
States should underwrite aggression and 
such threats to peace. I have therefore 
voted, sponsored, and spoken out on the floor 
of the House of Representatives for a cur- 
tailment of aid to the U.A.R., pending some 
evidence of its willingness to accept the 
integrity of Israel and live peacefully with 
its neighbors. I have likewise voted for 
resolutions opposing any American aid or 
participation in the Arab economic boycott 
of Israel. 

Meanwhile, the United States must con- 
tinue its attempts to aid the development 
of a healthy and prospering Israel. Handi- 
capped by the absence of normal commercial 
relations with its neighbors, Israel still has 
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made enormous progress in its economy. In- 
creasingly threatened by the efforts of those 
neighbors to stifie such progress by boycotts, 
Israel is slowly gaining full self-sufficiency 
in agriculture and industry. 

The accumulated wisdom and skill of a 
rich tradition are slowly bringing a good 
life to all Israelis. The willingness of Israel's 
friends to support with patience such 
growth has been instrumental in its suc- 
cess. Even now, for example, American and 
Israeli engineers and scientists are cooperat- 
ing in the development of a nuclear de- 
salting process to bring limitless sweet and 
fresh water to the entire country. All this 
must and will continue. 

But without the promise of peace, progress 
is insecure. Israel’s armed strength, how- 
ever sad its necessity, is the guarantor of 
the country’s integrity. American aid to 
Israel’s deterrent will have to continue. 
Hawk missiles, provided by the United States 
and combined with Israel’s own land forces 
guard Israeli integrity. The arms balance 
in the Middle East already implicates the 
United States. I am confident that we will 
allow no alteration in that balance. 

But men of peace—Israeli, American, and 
Arab alike—must all look forward to an ulti- 
mate resolution of the explosive situation 
in the Middle East. Premier Eshkol has 
repeatedly called for a diplomatic confron- 
tation with progressive Arab leaders to re- 
solve existing problems and disputes. “A 
day will come when thé Arab countries * * * 
will realize that the true division is not be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs, but between 
lovers of peace and aggressors." These are 
the words of the Israeli leaders—they project 
a detente in the Middle East, a defusing 
of the time bomb feared by the entire world. 

Such a Middle East, if ever we see it, might 
thrive and grow with a regional common 
market. Its security might be assured by 
nonaggression pacts and treaties banning 
the development of nuclear weapons, an 
event this country would particularly wel- 
come. But most important, this should be 
a region where modest nations can focus 
their ardor and energy on good works of 
benefit to poor people, whose lives have for 
so long been victimized by senseless hatreds 
and aggressions. 

I do not pretend that we here will ever 
really see such a Middle East, one in which 
Israel will be free to pursue policies and 
goals never yet open to her. I merely en- 
visage a solution toward which we might all 
work, a solution toward which my own ef- 
forts on behalf of my country might be re- 
sponsibly directed. 

I do not believe, as do some, that the cause 
of a secure and growing Israel falls outside 
the proper responsibilities of any American 
Congressman or private citizen. I endorse 
the wisdom of Justice Louis Brandeis who 
said, 50 years ago, Let no American imagine 
that Zionism is inconsistent with patriotism. 
Multiple loyalties are objectionable only if 
they are inconsistent.” 

The lesson of our meeting is that there 
is no such inconsistency in our loyalties and 
the loyalties of American foreign policy. We 
are and will continue to be Israel’s best 
friend. This is the message I bring from 
Washington. And this is the reason I am 
here tonight, among you who share my 
loyalties and beliefs. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JULY 8, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

_. Rey. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
-Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer. 


Eternal God, as free people of differ- 
ent religions and persuasions, we bow 
before Thee, the Creator of all. 

Thou hast created us to love and un- 
derstand each other with peace and 
good will toward all men. We find that 
our feverish ways continually lead us 
in paths of war and distrust. Thus 
we come to Thee. We earnestly pray 
for peace among the nations of the 


world, beginning in our hearts, this 
moment. 

Strengthen and sustain the untiring 
efforts, deliberations, and decisions of 
the President and all other men of na- 
tional and international leadership. 
Pour upon them spiritual power and 
guidance that only God can give. 

Far above the clouds of life’s problems, 
we see the sunshine of life’s blessings. 
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We are mindful and thankful for the 
good in life that continues on, without 
seeking headlines. However, the sensa- 
tion of the evil and wrong in man capti- 
vate our attention. We, therefore, pause 
in a moment of recognizing and assuring 
ourselves that the power of good far 
outweighs the power of evil. Help us 
to stand on this rock of faith, and per- 
mit it to work. 

In this day of the thrilling adventures 
into outer space, teach us not to misuse 
the space that we already have, in set- 
ting a stage for the drama of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

Give us the joy of inner peace and 
the understanding of the ways of peace, 
and help us to find new paths of peace 
on which this world will be able to find 
itself and its potential. We pray in the 
Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 7, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
pres by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2) to protect the 
public health and safety by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to establish special controls for de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs and coun- 
terfeit drugs, and for other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. Fone, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Labor and the Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVING 
THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 373. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1727) to provide for strengthening and 
improving the national transportation 
system, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments on page 
2, line 20, after the word “State”, to 
strike out “commissioners” and insert 
“commissions”; on page 3, line 7, after 
the word “effective”, to strike out in- 
surance,” and insert “insurance or 
qualifications as a self-insurer under 
rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion,”; on page 4, line 25, after “section 
209 (a) (1)”, to strike out the semicolon 
and “or who shall fail or refuse to com- 
ply with any rule, regulation, require- 
ment, or order promulgated by the Com- 
mission pursuant to the provisions of 
section 204(a) (1), 204(a) (2), 204(a) (3), 
or 204 (a) (3a),”; on page 5, at the be- 
ginning of line 7, to strike out “continue. 
Provided, however, That nothing in this 
section shall deprive the Commission of 
its primary jurisdiction to determine the 
validity of an operation in dispute under 
the primary business test” and insert 
continue.“; in line 17, after the word 
“this”, to strike out “part,” and insert 
“Dart (except as to the reasonableness of 
rates, fares, or charges and the discrimi- 
natory character thereof) ,”; on page 6, 
line 22, after the word “person”, to strike 
out “(not including a motor carrier 
holding a certificate, permit, or grant of 
temporary authority issued by the Com- 
mission under the provisions of section 
206, 207, 208, 209, or 210a of this part)”; 
on page 7, line 1, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “section 203(a)” and insert 
“section 203(c)”; on page 8, line 2, after 
the word “circumstances.” to strike out 
“Nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to deprive the Commission of its 
jurisdiction to interpret or construe cer- 
tificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity or permits, or rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Commission, or de- 
prive the Commission of its primary 
jurisdiction to determine the validity of 
an operation in dispute under the pri- 
mary business test.”; and, after line 8, 
to insert: 

“(3) In any action brought under subsec- 
tion (b) (2) of this section, the Commission 
may notify the district court of the United 
States in which such action is pending that 
it intends to consider the matter in a pro- 
ceeding before the Commission. Upon the 
filing of such a notice the court shall stay 
further action pending disposition of the 
proceeding before the Commission.“ 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ENFORCEMENT AGREEMENTS WITH STATES ON 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


That subsection (f) of section 205 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 305 (f)) 
is amended by inserting after the second 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“In addition, the Commission is authorized 
to make cooperative agreements with the 
various States to enforce the economic and 
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safety laws and regulations of the various 
States and the United States concerning 
highway transportation.” 


UNIFORM STATE REGISTRATION OF MOTOR 
CARRIER CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 2, Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 302 (b)) 
is amended by inserting “(1)” immediately 
after “(b)” and by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(2) The requirement by a State that any 
motor carrier operating in interstate or for- 
eign commerce within the borders of that 
State register its certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity or permit issued by 
the Commission shall not constitute an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce provided 
that such registration is accomplished in 
accordance with standards, or amendments 
thereto, determined and officially certified to 
the Commission by the national organization 
of the State commissions, as referred to in 
section 205(f) of this Act, and promulgated 
by the Commission. As so certified, such 
standards, or amendments thereto, shall be 
promulgated forthwith by the Commission 
and shall become effective five years from the 
date of such promulgation. As used in this 
paragraph, ‘standards or amendments there- 
to’ shall mean specification of forms and 
procedures required to evidence the lawful- 
ness of interstate operations of a carrier 
within a State by (a) filing and maintaining 
eurrent records of the certificates and per- 
mits issued by the Commission, (b) regis- 
tering and identifying vehicles as operating 
under such certificates and permits, (c) 
filing and maintaining evidence of currently 
effective insurance or qualifications as a self- 
insurer under rules and regulations of the 
Commission, and (d) filing designations of 
local agents for service of process. Different 
standards may be determined and promul- 
gated for each of the classes of carriers as 
differences in their operations may warrant. 
In determining or amending such standards, 
the national organization of the State com- 
missions shall consult with the Commission 
and with representatives of motor carriers 
subject to State registration requirements. 
To the extent that any State requirements 
for registration of motor carrier certificates 
or permits issued by the Commission impose 
obligations which are in excess of the stand- 
ards or amendments thereto promulgated 
under this paragraph, such excessive require- 
ments shall, on the effective date of such 
standards, constitute an undue burden on 
interstate commerce. If the national organi- 
zation of the State commissions fails to deter- 
mine and certify to the Commission such 
standards within eighteen months from the 
effective date of this paragraph, or if that 
organization at any time determines to with- 
draw in their entirety standards previously 
determined or promulgated, it shall be the 
duty of the Commission, within one year 
thereafter, to devise and promulgate such 
standards, and to review from time to time 
the standards so established and make such 
amendments thereto as it may deem neces- 
sary, in accordance with the foregoing re- 
quirements of this paragraph. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed to deprive 
the Commission, when there is a reasonable 
question of interpretation or construction 
of its jurisdiction to interpret or construe 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity, or permits, or rules and regulations 
issued by the Commission, nor to authorize 
promulgation of standards in conflict with 
any rule or regulation of the Commission.” 

INCREASED CIVIL PENALTIES 

Sec. 3. Subsection (h) of section 222 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C, 322 (h)) 
is amended by striking out the words “shall 
forfeit to the United States the sum of $100 
for each such offense, and, in case of a con- 
tinuing violation, not to exceed $50 for each 
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additional day during which such failure or 
refusal shall continue” in the first sentence 
therein and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “or who shall fail or refuse to 
comply with the provisions of section 203(c) 
or section 206(a)(1) or section 209(a) (1) 
shall forfeit to the United States not to ex- 
ceed $500 for each such offense, and, in case 
of a continuing violation not to exceed $250 
for each additional day during which such 
failure or refusal shall continue.” 


SERVICE OF PROCESS AND CIVIL SUITS FOR EN- 
FORCEMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 222 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 322(b) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) If any motor carrier or broker 
operates in violation of any provision of this 
part (except as to the reasonableness of rates, 
fares, or charges and the discriminatory char- 
acter thereof), or any lawful rule, regula- 
tion, requirement, or order promulgated by 
the Commission, or of any term or condition 
of any certificate or permit, the Commission 
or its duly authorized agent may apply for 
the enforcement thereof to the district court 
of the United States for any district where 
such motor carrier or broker operates. In 
any proceeding instituted under the provi- 
sions of this subsection, any person, or per- 
sons, acting in concert or participating with 
such carrier or broker in the commission of 
such violation may, without regard to his or 
their residence, be included, in addition to 
the motor carrier or broker, as a party, or 
parties, to the proceeding. The court shall 
have jurisdiction te enforce obedience to any 
such provision of this part, or of such rule, 
regulation, requirement, order, term, or con- 
dition by a writ of injunction or by other 
process, mandatory or otherwise, restraining 
such carrier or broker, his or its officers, 
agents, employees, and representatives, and 
such other person, or persons, acting in con- 
cert or participating with such carrier or 
broker, from further violation of such provi- 
sion of this part, or of such rule, regulation, 
requirement, order, term, or condition and 
enjoining upon it or them obedience thereto. 
Process in such proceedings may be served 
upon such motor carrier, or broker, or upon 
such person, or persons, acting in concert or 
participating therewith in the commission of 
such violation, without regard to the terri- 
torial limits of the district or of the State in 
which the proceeding is instituted. 

“(2) If any person operates in clear and 
patent violation of any provisions of section 
203(c), 206, 209, or 211 of this part, or any 
rule, regulation, requirement, or order there- 
under, any person injured thereby may apply 
to the district court of the United States for 
any district where such person so violating 
operates, for the enforcement of such section, 
or of such rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order. The court shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce obedience thereto by a writ of injunc- 
tion or by other process, mandatory or other- 
wise, restraining such person, his or its offi- 
cers, agents, employees, and representatives 
from further violation of such section or of 
such rule, regulation, requirement, or order; 
and enjoining upon it or them obedience 
thereto. A copy of any application for relief 
filed pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
served upon the Commission and a certificate 
of such service shall appear in such applica- 
tion. The Commission may appear as of 
right in any such action. The party who or 
which prevails in any such action may, in 
the discretion of the court, recover reason- 
able attorney's fees to be fixed by the court, 
in addition to any costs allowable under the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, and the 
plaintiff instituting such action shall be re- 
quired to give security, in such sum as the 
court deems proper, to protect the interests 
of the party or parties against whom any 
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temporary restraining order, temporary in- 
junctive, or other process is issued should 
it later be proven unwarranted by the facts 
and circumstances. 

“(3) In any action brought under subsec- 
tion (b) (2) of this section, the Commission 
may notify the district court of the United 
States in which such action is pending that 
it intends to consider the matter in a pro- 
ceeding before the Commission. Upon the 
filing of such a notice the court shall stay 
further action pending disposition of the 
proceeding before the Commission.” 


MOTOR CARRIER REPARATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 204a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
304a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) For recovery of reparations, action at 
law shall be begun against common carriers 
by motor vehicle subject to this part within 
two years from the time the cause of action 
accrues, and not after, and for recovery of 
overcharges, action at law shall be begun 
against common carriers by motor vehicle 
subject to this part within three years from 
the time the cause of action accrues, and 
not after, subject to paragraph (3) of this 
section, except that if claim for the over- 
charge has been presented in writing to the 
carrier within the three-year period of limita- 
tion said period shall be extended to include 
six months from the time notice in writing 
is given by the carrier to the claimant of dis- 
allowance of the claim, or any part or parts 
thereof, specified in the notice.” 

(b) Section 204a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 304a) is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) 
as paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) thereof the following: 

“(5) The term ‘reparations’ as used in this 
section means damage resulting from charges 
for transportation services to the extent that 
the Commission, upon complaint made as 
provided in section 216(e) of this part, finds 
them to have been unjust and unreasonable, 
or unjustly discriminatory or unduly prefer- 
ential or unduly prejudicial.” 


FREIGHT FORWARDER REPARATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 406a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
1006a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) For recovery of reparations, action at 
law shall be begun against freight forwarders 
subject to this part within two years from 
the time the cause of action accrues, and not 
after, and for recovery of overcharges, action 
at law shall be begun against freight for- 
warders subject to this part within three 
years from the time the cause of action ac- 
crues, and not after, subject to paragraph 
(3) of this section, except that if claim for 
the overcharge has been presented in writing 
to the freight forwarder within the three- 
year period of limitation said period shall 
be extended to include six months from the 
time notice in writing is given by the freight 
forwarder to the claimant of disallowance 
of the claim, or any part or parts thereof, 
specified in the notice.” 

(b) Section 406a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 1006a) is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) 
as paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after paragraph 
(4) thereof the following: 

“(5) The term ‘reparations’ as used in this 
section means damages resulting from 
charges for transportation services to the ex- 
tent that the Commission, upon complaint 
made as provided in section 406 of this part, 
finds them to have been unjust and unrea- 
sonable, or unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential or unduly prejudicial.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 387), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


S. 1727 contains provisions to strengthen 
enforcement efforts against illegal carriage 
and to require motor carriers and freight 
forwarders to pay reparations to shippers 
charged unlawfully high rates. 


NEED FOR PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Illegal transportation is a major problem 
requiring action by Congress. Illegal trans- 
portation is big business. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the basis of road 
checks in 42 States, has estimated that it 
involves a minimum of $500 million a year. 
Other experts feel the cost of illegal trans- 
portation is even higher, amounting to from 
$1 to $5 billion a year. These experts base 
this higher estimate on the obvious short- 
comings of the 42 State road checks in which 
many of the illegal carriers escaped detec- 
tion. 

While the annual cost of a billion dollars 
or more is a direct measure of the revenue 
lost by the regulated carriers, both truckers 
and railroads, to illegal transportation, the 
problem is more serious than that. The loss 
is serious in terms of the common carrier 
industry because these carriers are the back- 
bone of our national transportation industry. 
These regulated carriers are of crucial im- 
portance because of their public interest 
obligation to serve all of the public, in virtu- 
ally every community in America, in good 
weather and in bad, and in good times and 
in bad. Without common carriers with a 
universal obligation to serve, transportation 
would quickly deteriorate into a means of 
promoting the economic activity of a few. 
The public interest requires that we protect 
these carriers against the abuses of illegal 
carriers who assume no public responsibility. 

The presence of highway poachers also 
penalizes the shipper, the community, and 
the public more directly. The illegal opera- 
tor often evades tax laws as well as trans- 
portation laws, and the law abiding must 
pay the difference. The public also pays 
more for goods, because freight moved il- 
legally takes revenues from the lawful com- 
mon carriers, causing their rates to be raised 
to pay the fixed operating costs of labor, 
maintenance, and equipment. Further- 
more, the evidence to date indicates that il- 
legal truckers are far more prone to highway 
accidents than are the lawful operators. 

This problem has been called the “gray 
area” of transportation. This is a misnomer. 
The problem is black and not gray. It arises 
from illegal transportation, although such 
illegal operations are frequently masked 
under various disguises and facades to give 
them the appearance of legality. 

Combating illegal carriage is not an easy 
task, and even with new enforcement tools, 
the illegal operator will not be driven off the 
highways. S. 1727 would muster new weap- 
ons in this legal fight against unlawful car- 
riage. It would increase the penalties for 
unlawful transportation activities, ease some 
of the legal burdens which handicap the 
enforcement efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and provide new means 
of legal recourse for those damaged by ille- 
gal operations. Furthermore, S. 1727 would 
clear the way for improved enforcement co- 
operation between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various State commis- 
sions. 

Federal-State cooperation, with primary 
emphasis on State action, is a sound and 
effective means of proceeding. The States 
share with the Federal Government an equal 
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interest in fighting illegal carriage. Only a 
cooperative, coordinated enforcement effort 
ean end illegal carriage. 

Section 1 of S. 1727 would authorize the 
ICC to enter into cooperative agreements 
with the States to enforce Federal and State 
regulations concerning highway transporta- 
tion. The rapid growth of communication 
between the ICC and the States would im- 
prove enforcement. Section 2 of S. 1727 
would assist in the complete implementa- 
tion by the States of existing operating au- 
thority registration statutes. While multi- 
state carriers could comply with uniform 
standards of registration in a relatively sim- 
ple operation, the illegal interstate carrier 
could be subject to State penalties for failure 
to register. 

The approach embodied in S. 1727 has won 
solid and widespread support from virtually 
all segments of our highly competitive trans- 
portation system. S. 1727 is supported by, 
among others, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, the 
Transportation Association of America, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Trucking Association, the Association of 
American Railroads, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

The enactment of S. 1727 would be an ef- 
fective, positive step toward ending the prob- 
lem of illegal transportation, and thereby 
strengthening and improving our national 
transportation system. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
oe amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments are considered 
and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Albert H. Moseman, of New 
York, to be Assistant Administrator of 
Technical Cooperation and Research, 
Agency for International Development, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
first glance, it seems logical to say, there 
are missile sites around the Hanoi- 
Haiphong complex; we are fighting 
North Vietnamese; we have planes and 
missiles that can reach the sites and 
destroy them. Go ahead and bomb. 
Then there will be no more missile sites. 
Indeed, one might add, why not go the 
whole hog and use nuclear bombs to 
make doubly sure there will be no more 
missile sites in the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area. That, too, may have a certain 
logic. 

But on second glance, it is also to be 
noted that there are missile sites in 
China and Russia and the Chinese and 
Russians are helping the North Vietnam- 
ese who are helping the Vietcong in 
the South where Americans are fighting 
on the ground. Our planes and missiles 
can reach those more distant targets. 
Why not go ahead and bomb them too, 
with or without nuclear weapons? That 
has, in some ways, a greater logic be- 
cause the Russian missile sites are a far 
greater threat than those clustered in 
the Hanoi-Haiphong complex. The 
Russian sites are zeroed in on the United 
States itself, whereas those in North 
Vietnam, so far as I am aware, cannot 
even reach our forces in South Vietnam 
and are not, in themselves, causing any 
casualties among American forces in 
Vietnam. The Hanoi-Haiphong missile 
sites becomes a threat to our forces, 
in short, only if it is intended to spread 
the war further and change its nature 
by massive air attacks on the civilian 
populations of the Hanoi-Haiphong 
complex, for then, presumably the sites 
would be used against our planes. They 
become a threat, in short, if it is in- 
tended to deepen and expand the war. 

If that is what is wanted, then the pro- 
posal makes sense. But I do not believe 
it was offered in that sense. As I under- 
stand it, the proposal was offered as a 
war-shortener, as an American casualty 
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reducer, and in that sense, it does not 
make sense. On the contrary, if it were 
followed it is more likely, by raising the 
level of the conflict another notch, to 
bring on larger American casualties and 
@ much broader and deeper U.S. involve- 
mentin Asia. It may be that it will come 
to that. Circumstances may eventually 
compel such an action. But let there be 
no illusion about what the proposal im- 
plies. And speaking for myself I cannot 
understand the urgency in some quar- 
ters—the anxiety to speed up the process 
of a deeper American involvement which 
can only induce greater American casu- 
alties in this Asian war. 

But if that is what is sought, this prob- 
able consequence of the proposal ought 
to be recognized outright. Otherwise the 
proposal is misleading and hardly con- 
structive in its oversimplification of a 
complex problem. If for no other rea- 
son, it tends to stimulate false hopes and 
unwarranted expectation in this Nation. 
It implies great results at not too painful 
a cost. 

Simple logic is not often as simple as 
it seems at first glance in critical inter- 
national situations such as Vietnam. 
This situation lies in the shadows of all- 
out world conflict. The effort is being 
made by the President, in the interests 
of this Nation as well as the world, to pre- 
vent such a conflict. And I would hope 
that those who mount the civilian ram- 
parts and cry “Charge!” would bear that 
in mind. 

The proposal which prompted this 
statement was, undoubtedly, intended 
to be helpful to the President, for, as 
stated by the distinguished minority 
leader of the House on July 1: 

Republicans will continue to disregard 
partisan considerations in foreign policy. 
We will be guided by the national interest. 


Whatever its intention, however, the 
issue raised by this undoubtedly innocent 
and nonpolitical proposal is far larger 
than whether to bomb or not bomb cer- 
tain missile sites in the Hanoi-Haiphong 
complex. From an armchair, it is pos- 
sible to outline a military strategy in an 
isolated situation of this kind and then 
pass on to other problems while the con- 
sequences unfold in a deepening crisis. 
The President does not have that luxury. 
He must continue to live every minute 
with the ticking clock of an over- 
whelming catastrophe, and it is brought 
closer to midnight with each proposal of 
this kind, if it is followed, whether it 
originates here or in Peiping or Moscow 
or wherever. The fact is that the Presi- 
dent cannot afford to be either armchair 
general or politican in a situation of this 
kind. He can only be President. He 
cannot make a decision without a con- 
tinuing awareness of other decisions 
which may flow from it. He cannot 
speak “only for himself.” He cannot 
speak even for his party alone. In each 
decision, he speaks for the entire Nation. 
This is one reality which all of us ought 
to bear in mind at all times if we wish 
debate on this most difficult and delicate 
situation to be helpful. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
Nation is in trouble. So is the cause of 
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freedom. The clouds on the horizon are 
darkening, and growing larger. The 
American people support the President 
of the United States. No defense needs 
to be made for the comments uttered 
by our colleague in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is the leader of the Re- 
publican minority there. He has dem- 
onstrated his patriotism time and time 
again. I fully associate myself with his 
comments as quoted a moment ago by 
the majority leader. Although I have 
no right to do so, I believe I may speak 
for my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle when I approve completely the 
statement attributed just now to our 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives. In the present crisis, the Repub- 
lican Party acts as a group of Americans 
dedicated to the security of the American 
people and to the cause of world peace. 

We enjoy free debate in this country; 
and any time any Senator—on this side 
of the aisle or on the other side of the 
aisle—wishes to rise and make a com- 
ment criticizing the President of the 
United States, he has a right to do so. 
Anytime any Member of the Congress or 
any citizen of this country wishes to rise 
and tell the President of the United 
States what he believes ought specifically 
to be done in South Vietnam or North 
Vietnam, he has a right to do so. 

I have listened in this Chamber on 
more than one occasion to some of our 
colleagues—perhaps I may be excused 
for saying that they do not sit on this 
side of the aisle—denouncing the policy 
of the Government of the United States 
in Indochina. 

I repeat on this occasion that the 
cause of freedom is in trouble. Grave 
and dark days are ahead. We passion- 
ately pray for peace. Speaking for my- 
self, I completely approve our earnest 
exertions to try to find a way by which 
unconditional talk may come about. At 
the moment, the outlook is somewhat 
bleak. The newspapers have told us how 
the Red Chinese and the Ho Chi Minh 
regime both have rudely and brusquely 
shunted aside U Thant’s suggestion for 
discussion. 

Speaking for myself, I earnestly ap- 
prove what Dean Rusk said several weeks 
ago: that all that is necessary for peace 
in southeast Asia is for people to leave 
their neighbors alone. 

I do not consider that I am qualified 
to give any advice on military under- 
takings in the defense of South Vietnam 
by the Government of the United States. 
I am a layman; I am a US. Senator; 
I am not a military expert. What I did, 
and what every other Member of the 
U.S. Senate, with two exceptions, did, 
was to approve, last August, a resolution 
clothing the President of the United 
States with specific authority to take 
such action as he deemed appropriate 
with respect to the gathering storm. I 
take it that that resolution represents 
today, as it did last year, the earnest 
judgment of the representatives of the 
people, and of the people of the United 
States themselves, with respect to the 
responsibilities of the President of the 
United States as the Commander in 
Chief. It is our responsibility to let the 
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people of the world know that he dis- 
charges that responsibility in time of 
crisis with the approval of the American 
people. He will answer to the American 
people for his conduct in accordance with 
the constitutional processes. Meanwhile, 
I am proud that my fellow Republicans 
in the House and Senate support the 
action of this Government in defense of 
peace and freedom in southeast Asia. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF SUBGRADE SMALL DIA- 
MOND DIES AND NONSTOCKPILE 
GRADE BISMUTH ALLOYS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a notice to be 
published in the Federal Register, of the 
proposed disposition of diamond dies and 
bismuth alloys held in the national 
stockpile which, with an accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etec., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“H. Res. 603 


“Resolution recognizing the need for sum- 
mer employment for Oklahoma high school 
and college students—noting the many 
advantages derived by providing such 
gainful employment—requesting the Okla- 
homa State Employment Security Com- 
mission and the Oklahoma State Person- 
nel Board to distribute information and 
material relating to this resolution to 
Oklahoma employers and personnel offi- 
cers—directing journal entries—and di- 
recting distribution of this resolution 


“Whereas thousands of Oklahoma high 
school and college students have recently 
completed another academic school year; 
and 

“Whereas a vital and integral part of their 
education consists of an understanding of 
the business community and employer- 
employee relations; and 

“Whereas innumerable advantages are de- 
rived by both employer and student- 
employee in providing gainful summer em- 
ployment to these students; and 

“Whereas it is a matter of economic neces- 
sity for many of our outstanding high school 
and college students to secure summer em- 
ployment in order to continue their educa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas a concerted effort on the part of 
all city, county, and State agencies and pri- 
vate enterprises to find meaningful summer 
employment for our high school and college 
students would be in the best interests of 
the welfare of the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has recognized the need for finding 
summer employment for American students 
and has initiated similar requests for aid in 
securing such employment; and 

“Whereas it is both fitting and proper 
that the House of Representatives of the 30th 
session of the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma take official notice of the needs 
for providing summer employment to stu- 
dents and take action toward the accom- 
plishment of this objective: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 38th session of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature: 

“SECTION 1. That the Oklanoma State Em- 
ployment Security Commission and the Okla- 
homa State Personnel Board are hereby 
requested to distribute information and 
material to all city, county, and State agen- 
cies and private enterprises suggesting the 
providing of gainful employment to Okla- 
homa college and high school students on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. 

“Sec. 2. That this resolution be spread at 
large upon the pages of the permanent jour- 
nal of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oklahoma and duly authenticated 
copies be forwarded to the Oklahoma State 
Employment Security Commission and the 
Oklahoma State Personnel Board. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 14th day of June 1965. 

“J. D. McCarry, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
of Americans of Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian origin, residing in California, re- 
lating to the liberation of the Baltic States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at the convention of 
the Michigan Federation of American-Leb- 
anon Clubs, supporting the Government’s 
action and policy in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Associated 
Students of Colorado State University, an- 
nouncing its support of the President's 
policy in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Committee of the County Officers Association 
of the State of New York, favoring a distri- 
bution by the Federal Government of some 
of its revenue to the States for local munic- 
ipalities for general purposes and not ear- 
marked for any specific purpose; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A resolution adopted by the Kentucky 
Heritage Commission, of Frankfort, Ky., 
endorsing the President's program to en- 
courage travel throughout the Nation by 
Americans; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Central Labor 
Council of Santa Clara County, San Jose, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 1781, to prohibit interstate trafficking in 
strikebreakers; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Executive 
Board of Local No. 101, an affiliate of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ENTITLED “ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CONGRESS’—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
426) 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, pursuant to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2, submitted an interim 
report entitled “Organization of Con- 
gress,” which was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. TALMADGE: 
S. 2254. A bill for the relief of Jesse C. 
Johnson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2255. A bill relating to the composition 
of the District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 2256. A bill to amend further section 
1011 of the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, MUSKIE: 

S. 2257. A bill for the relief of Ellanore 
Edwards Simone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 2258. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the judiciary and 
judicial procedure), to establish a court to 
review certain administrative decisions re- 
lating to veterans and to prescribe its juris- 
diction and functions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 2259. A bill to provide for the control 
of outdoor advertising; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 2260. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act and the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act; and 

S. 2261. A bill to amend the Healing Arts 
Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, as 
amended, and the act for the regulation of 
the practice of dentistry in the District of 
Columbia, and for the protection of the 
people from empiricism in relation thereto, 
approved June 6, 1892, as amended, to ex- 
empt from licensing thereunder physicians 
and dentists employed by the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


COMPOSITION OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
increase by three the number of judges 
on the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions from 15 to 18. I believe it 
is important that the Congress permit 
expansion of this court because at the 
moment the public’s business is not being 
handled with the dispatch that it should 
be by this undermanned court. 

Additional judges will help in bringing 
about speedy justice for the criminally 
inclined charged with misdemeanors. I 
have been advised over recent months, 
since the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia continued its hearings 
into the crime upsurge here, that in- 
appropriate delays between arrest and 
trial too often prompt those released on 
bail to carry out other criminal acts in 
the interim. I believe it is important to 
refer to testimony given by the Attorney 
General of the United States in hearings 
on June 10 before the State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the Senate where At- 
torney General Katzenbach said: 

At the moment, now, I think in many 
communities and it is true here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a good many cases get nol 
prossed, not because the case ought to be 
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nol. prossed, but because the state of the 
docket is such that the prosecutor just feels 
this case is not important enough because 
it is going to have to wait forever and he 
would lose all of his witnesses and he feels 
that it is not important. I don’t think that 
is good for law enforcement here or in any 
other big city. 


My remarks are not in any sense a 
criticism of the judges of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions be- 
cause my committee and the Congress 
itself have placed additional and sub- 
stantial burdens on this court in recent 
years. Five months ago there were 1,200 
pending jury cases before the criminal 
docket in that court. Chief Judge John 
Lewis Smith inaugurated a crash pro- 
gram and assigned all available judges 
to the criminal jury calendar to meet 
the record backlog. Within 5 months 
the eight judges so assigned have reduced 
that backlog to a normal condition. In 
the interim, however, the civil calendar 
has suffered and today there is a record 
3,333 pending civil jury cases awaiting 
trial. 

During fiscal year 1965 81,307 criminal 
cases were filed, compared to 78,925 for 
the previous year, an increase of almost 
2,500 cases. Of the 11,049 cases handled 
by the U.S. attorney’s office in fiscal year 
1964, I am advised that 3,506 cases were 
dropped or dismissed for various reasons, 
including the fact there simply was not 
enough judges to handle them. 

If the District is to deal effectively with 
its criminal element, and this city ranks 
first in aggravated assault and robbery 
in cities of comparable size throughout 
this country, then the accused parties 
must be brought speedily before the court 
not only for the protection of the public 
but for the protection of the accused 
parties as well. 

The last half of fiscal year 1965 saw 
a major increase in the entire business 
of the court with 121,851 new cases filed 
in both the criminal and civil divisions, 
an increase of 8,167 cases over the pre- 
vious 6-month period or an average of 
20,309 new cases each month. 

The jurisdiction of the civil division 
of the court was increased by the last 
Congress in July 1963 from $3,000 to 
$10,000, increasing the caseload of the 
court substantially. Additionally, the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia certified 318 cases to the court 
of general sessions for trial in fiscal 1965, 
a substantial increase over 1964. Two 
bills are presently before the Senate that 
would increase the jurisdiction of the 
court of general sessions, both in crimi- 
nal and civil areas. 

I believe it is essential that this court 
be given more manpower at the earliest 
time to meet the increasing demands the 
public is making on it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there appear at the conclusion 
of my remarks a letter from the District 
of Columbia Bar Association citing the 
need for this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 2255) relating to the com- 
position of the District of Columbia court 
of general sessions, introduced by Mr. 
BITIBLE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. $ 

The letter presented by Mr. BIBLE is as 
follows: ; 

THE BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1965. 

Re additional judges for the District of Co- 
lumbia court of general sessions. 

Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamMaAN: During the admin- 
istration of my predecessor as president, 
Mr. Oliver Gasch, as well as for some years the 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia 
has been very much interested in the build- 
ing up of the court of general sessions for 
the District of Columbia. Because of the 
increase of the jurisdiction of that court, 
the workload has increased markedly. Asub- 
committee of the association, after a number 
of conferences with the judges and the clerks 
and after studying the report of Chief Judge 
John Lewis Smith, Jr., filed this year with 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
has come to the conclusion that legislation 
increasing the judicial strength of that 
court from the present authorization of 15 
to at least 18 is both desirable and necessary. 
These matters have been discussed at the 
level of the board of directors of the associa- 
tion, and I have been directed to communi- 
cate with you and to urge your cooperation 
in the introduction and passage of such leg- 
islation. 

For a substantial period prior to the in- 
crease of the jurisdiction of the court and 
for some months thereafter the judges of 
this court were able to carry their heavy 
workload and discharge promptly and with- 
out undue delay the duties incumbent upon 
them. However, the heavy increase in the 
court’s workload, stemming largely from the 
increase in jurisdiction, has resulted in a 
serious backlog of untried cases, 

Among the statistical matters brought to 
the attention of the board of directors are 
the following: 

In criminal jury cases, comparing the pe- 
riod July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, with the 
period July 1, 1963, to June 30, 1964, we find 
that there has been an increase of 279 per- 
cent in the number of pending criminal jury 
trials; there has been a 101 percent increase 
in the total number of jury trials demanded 
in criminal cases; there has been a more 
than 120 percent increase in the number of 
criminal jury cases disposed of; the monthly 
average of criminal jury trials demanded has 
increased 101 percent, and the monthly aver- 
age of criminal jury cases disposed of in- 
creased by 127 percent. Of the 6,049 de- 
mands for a jury trial made by defendants 
before the court of general sessions in the 
year ending June 30, 1964, only 244 were 
tried by a jury. 

Thirty-three years ago, one judge of the 
court was assigned to criminal jury trials. 
Today, despite the tremendous increase in 
all categories of criminal jury trial activities, 
only one judge is available and assigned to 
sit in criminal jury cases, Asa result of this 
grave condition, it is at least questionable 
whether defendants in criminal actions are 
being accorded the right to speedy trials 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

With respect to civil jury cases, and again 
comparing the 1 year ending June 30, 1950, 
with the 1 year ending June 30, 1964; the 
following condition exists. 
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The number of civil cases in which jury 
demands were filed increased 60 percent; the 
new demands for civil jury trials filed during 
the year increased 119 percent; the total 
number of civil jury cases requiring disposi- 
tion at the end of the year increased 93 per- 
cent; the number of cases disposed of by 
trial and/or settlement increased by 75 per- 
cent; the number of civil jury cases at the 
conclusion of the year on the ready calen- 
dar increased 77 percent and the number of 
cases which had not yet come to issue but 
were pending before the court increased by 
an overwhelming 204 percent. The monthly 
average of civil jury trials demanded in- 
creased by 118 percent and the monthly 
average of civil jury trials disposed of in- 
creased by 73 percent. 

It is noted in passing that the increase in 
jurisdiction of this court authorizing it to 
try cases in which the ad damnum is $10,000 
instead of the former amount of $3,000 has 
not only made the court infinitely more im- 

t to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it has confronted the court with 
a materially increased caseload. Many of 
the important civil jury cases tried in this 
court are transferred to it by the judges of 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. In those cases there is no limit 
upon the amount which can be returned as a 
verdict, except that which is sued for. This 
increase in jurisdiction has resulted in cases 
of greater complexity being assigned to the 
judges of this court for trial and has, of 
course, required greater individual attention 
to the issues on trial. 

The Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia has been highly gratified by the 
outstanding work of the court of general 
sessions since its inception and enthusiasti- 
cally commends Chief Judge John Lewis 
Smith, Jr., for his efficient and dedicated 
service in administering the business of the 
court, We venture to express the hope that 
the Congress will assist the court to con- 
‘tinue its efforts to administer civil and crim- 
inal justice within the District of Colum- 
bia by increasing the judicial strength of 
this court from 15 to 18 judges. We, there- 
fore, urge that the enclosed legislation be in- 
troduced and considered as expeditiously as 
possible. 

There is an additional circumstance that 
the board of directors has authorized and 
directed me to bring to your attention. The 
findings of the American Bar Association 
traffic court committee are impressive to all 
who have time to examine and study them. 
It is felt that material benefits are to be se- 
cured by a continuity of service on the part 
of the judge assigned to traffic court. It 
would, therefore, be definitely in the inter- 
est of improving the administration of jus- 
tice if one of the judges selected for these 
additional vacancies would be selected for 
his interest in, his knowledge of and his 
willingness to serve in the traffic branch of 
the court. Such service would achieve not 
only a degree of continuity, but also a de- 
gree of equality of justice which is not al- 
ways available when judicial personnel are 
shifted from month to month in this branch 
of the court. For these reasons the board 
of directors suggests that the legislative his- 
tory in support of this recommended in- 
crease in judge power should reflect also 
that one of the three judges should be se- 
lected for service in the traffic branch of the 
court. 

The Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia wishes to take this opportunity to 
thank you and the members of the commit- 
tee for the consideration that you have al- 
ways extended to us in matters in which the 
association has appeared to express the as- 
sociation’s views. 

Sincerely yours, 

PAuL F. MCARDLE, 
President. 
OLIVER GASCH, 
Immediate Past President. 
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District of Columbia court of general 
sessions (period July 1, 1964, through Dec. 
31, 1964, as compared with period Jan. 1, 
1965, through June 30, 1965) 


NUMBER OF NEW CASES FILED 
July 1, 1964, | Jan. 1, 1965, 
to to 
Dec. 31, 1964 | June 30, 1965 


Criminal Division: 
8 o Coluna- r 17, 


18, 681 
United 


Class 60 claims) 
Landlord and tenant 
Domestic relations 2 


Total cases (criminal 
and civil) 121,851 
Monthly average of 
new cases 20, 309 
CRIMINAL JURY CASES 


Criminal jury trials 
pending — end of semi- 
annual pe: 

Total jury 
manded in criminal 
cases during semi- 
annual period 


Total criminal jury 
cases requiring 


posi 
Disposed of during semi- 
annual period 


Criminal jury cases 
pending at end of 
semiannual period. 

Breakdown of pending 
criminal jury cases 

at end of semiannual 


Assigned for trial on 
specified dates.. 
A E i A AT. = ee 
Monthly average of 
criminal jury 7 
demanded.. fade 
Monthly average of 
criminal jury case 
dispositions 
Time within which trial 
scheduled after de- 
mand made, as of end 
of semiannual period 


670 


677 


@) 


CIVIL JURY CASES 


Civil cases in which jury 
demands were 
pel 2, 430 2,853 
New demands for civil 
jury trials filed during 
semiannual period. 1, 465 


1, 360 


4,318 


Disposed of by trial, 
settlement, ete 

Jury demands with- 
drawn, cases dismissed 


337 


Civil jury cases as of end 
ofsemiannual period: 
On Ready Calendar. 
Not at issue 


Balance pending at 
end of semiannual 
period 


1,943 


231 
Monthly 3 — 5 of 
civil J 
disposi 


164 


31 month. 
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INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUAR- 
ANTEE PROGRAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to revise the statutory au- 
thority under which the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency stimulates and assists the 
commercial distribution of selected 
American informational and educational 
materials in countries important to the 
U.S. foreign policy objectives. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 


I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter and ex- 
planation of draft legislation from the 
Director, U.S. Information Agency, dated 
June 29, 1965, in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, letter, 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The bill (S. 2256) to amend further 
section 1011 of the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the REcoRrD, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1011 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) by striking out 
“ in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of section 413 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, of investments in enter- 
prises producing or distributing informa- 
tional media” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“of convertibility to dollars of foreign cur- 
rencies resulting from the sale or licensing 
abroad of American informational and edu- 
ee materials which he determines to 

(2) By changing the first comma of the 
proviso in subsection (a) to a period and 
striking out everything thereafter. 

(3) By striking out subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: “There is hereby es- 
tablished in Informational Media Guaranty 
Fund which shall be available without fis- 
cal year limitation for payments under infor- 
mational media guaranties. The Fund shall 
consist of all dollar amounts available for 
guaranties hereunder and other assets on 
hand and hereafter derived from the pro- 
gram, and shall assume the liabilities and 
other obligations pertaining thereto. 

(4) By striking out subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Obligations for 
guaranty contracts under this section shall 
be recorded against the funds heretofore or 
hereafter available for such guaranty con- 
tracts in an amount not less than 50 
centum of the contractual liability there- 
for.” 

(5) In subsection (d) by adding the words 
“heretofore or hereafter” after the words 
“Foreign currencies”, by striking out “after 
June 30, 1955,”, and by substituting the word 
“Fund” for “special account.” 
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(6) By striking out subsection (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“The Director shall establish a schedule of 
fees for the issuance of guaranty contracts, 
or amendments thereto, and all fees collected 
shall be deposited in the Fund and shall be 
available for payments under informational 
media guaranties.” 

(7) By striking out subsection (g) in its 
entirety and by redesignating subsection (h) 
as subsection (g). 

(8) By striking out the newly designated 
subsection (g) (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated without fiscal year limitation such 
amounts as may be necessary to bring the 
U.S. dollar balance of the Fund to $10,000,000 
and to restore any impairment to the au- 
thorized capital of the Fund.” 

(9) In the newly designated subsection (g) 
(2) by striking out the words “and interest 
accrued on notes” and substituting the word 
“Fund” for “special account.” 

(10) By striking out the first sentence of 
the newly designated subsection (g)(3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall can- 
cel all notes issued or assumed by the Direc- 
tor for purposes of payments under informa- 
tional media guaranties, and sums owing and 
unpaid thereon, including interest to the 
time of cancellation.” 


The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. FULBRIGHT are as follows: 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, June 29, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit to the Senate for its consideration 
a draft of a proposed bill to amend the U.S. 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended, and an explanation 
thereof. This draft bill and explanation have 
also been submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to revise the statutory authority under which 
the U.S. Information Agency stimulates and 
assists the commercial distribution of select- 
ed American informational and educational 
materials in countries important to the U.S. 
foreign policy objectives. 

In many countries of the world, particu- 
larly in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
Eastern Europe, the inadequacy of foreign 
exchange resources seriously interferes with, 
and in some instances prevents, the commer- 
cial importation of important informational 
and educational materials from the United 
States. Thus the people of some of those 
countries are deprived of books, periodicals, 
films, and other materials which are vital to 
their social, educational, economic, and tech- 
nological development. At the same time the 
United States is denied effective commercial 
markets in those areas and forfeits opportu- 
nities to contribute to the free exchange of 
ideas and information. 

For more than 15 years the Government 
of the United States, through the informa- 
tional media guaranty program, has helped 
to overcome the foreign exchange difficulties 
which confront American exporters in a few 
of those countries. The proposed bill would 
strengthen this program and permit it to 
make a greater contribution to the achieve- 
ment of the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States by modifying the method of 
financing it and by otherwise improving its 
structure. It would also simplify the lan- 
guage of the statute by deleting references 
to obsolete or repealed legislation and by 
making it the all-inclusive statutory basis 
for making informational media guaranties, 
without reference to other statutes. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the submission of this 
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draft bill from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cart T. Rowan, 
Director. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
GENERAL 


The purposes of the proposed legislation 
to amend section 1011 of the U.S. Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended, informational media guaran- 
ties (22 U.S.C. 1442) are as follows: 

1. Establish a fund to finance the IMG 
program, which will include: (a) the dollar 
balance in the existing special account, (b) 
the amount remaining for borrowing from 
the Treasury under the present $28 million 
limit, and (c) other assets derived from the 
program; 

2. Repeal the present borrowing authority 
and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cancel all indebtedness, including interest 
accrued to the time of cancellation; 

3. Fix the ceiling on outstanding guaran- 
ties at twice the amount in the fund; i.e. 
require the Agency to maintain at all times 
a reserve of not less than 50 percent of the 
outstanding guaranties; 

4. Authorize appropriations sufficient to 
bring the U.S. dollar balance of the fund 
up to $10 million and to replace losses to 
the fund; 

5. Authorize the Director of the Agency to 
establish a schedule of fees for the issuance 
of guaranties; and 

6. Eliminate references in the basic IMG 
legislation (22 U.S.C. 1442) to other provi- 
sions of law which have been repealed or 
which are no longer applicable. 

These legislative proposals are necessary 
to revitalize and provide for continued cap- 
italization of the IMG program which has 
operated against $28 million in public debt 
financing since 1948. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1959 when 
appropriations were first authorized to re- 
store impairment to the fund the indebted- 
ness to the Treasury was $16,812,390. From 
that date through June 30, 1964, the Con- 
gress appropriated $12,191,680. Expendi- 
tures (including interest payments of 
$4,700,000) during that period, however, ex- 
ceeded revenues and appropriations by near- 
ly $4,500,000, Consequently, by June 30, 
1964, the indebtedness to the Treasury on 
notes outstanding increased to $21,292,941. 

The exitsing IMG revolving fund has no 
source of income to offset losses or pay in- 
terest except the small amount of interest 
earned on foreign currency deposits and fees 
collected. The liquidation of the indebted- 
ness which has accumulated since 1949 
must, therefore, depend upon action by the 
Congress. The proposed legislation directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel all 
outstanding indebtedness under the notes, 
including principal and interest, thus per- 
mitting a new beginning for the IMG pro- 
gram under the revised authority. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section I(1): This subsection amends sec- 
tion 1011(a) of the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, by making a technical change in 
the language and by deleting a reference to 
section 413 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. That section has been superseded by 
sections 221 and 222 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended. Both the orig- 
inal section 413, now repealed, and the cur- 
rent sections 221 and 222 are concerned 
primarily with guaranties of capital invest- 
ments abroad against confiscation or expro- 
priation, or by reason of war, and guaran- 
ties of convertibility of earnings from such 
foreign investments. They have little rele- 
vance to guaranties of foreign currency sales 
proceeds from the export of U.S. informa- 
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tional materials. Accordingly, the reference 
to section 413 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 is deleted from the proposed legisla- 
tion as being unnecessary and, for the most 
part, inapplicable. Similar references in 
other sections of the IMG legislation are 
also deleted by the proposed legislation in 
order to bring the IMG legislation up to date 
and to make it all inclusive. 

Section 1(2): This subsection restates in 
subsection 1011(a) that the purpose of mak- 
ing information media guaranties shall be 
the achievement of the foreign policy objec- 
tives of the United States. The proposed 
language does not include, however, the 
language of the present section 1011(a) 
which states that the purpose of making in- 
formational media guaranties shall also in- 
clude the objectives of sections 413(b) (4) 
(A) and 413 (b)(4)(G) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended. Such sub- 
sections have been repealed and their sub- 
stance is now included in sections 221 and 
222 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. These sections specifically include 
economic development of underdeveloped 
areas as an objective of investment guaran- 
ties. 

In view of the subsequent repeal and re- 
codification of the referenced sections, and 
since economic development of underdevel- 
oped areas is not a primary purpose of IMG, 
such references are no longer necessary in 
IMG legislation and have been deleted. 
Moreover, the purpose as stated in the pro- 
posed amendment is broad enough to en- 
compass all foreign policy objectives. 

Section I(3): This subsection revises the 
current legislation by creating an informa- 
tional media guaranty fund to replace both 
the existing borrowing authority and the 
“special account.” It is expected that im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
bill the Agency will draw down from the 
Treasury the balance available against notes 
authorized by the present statute and de- 
posit such drawdown to the special account. 
Upon enactment of this subsection the spe- 
cial account balance and the market value 
of foreign currencies on hand will become 
the initial capital of the fund. 

The dollar value of foreign currencies held 
by the Agency at the time of enactment of 
the legislation and foreign currencies re- 
ceived thereafter under contracts of guaranty 
will be included as assets of the fund. These 
currencies will be sold as rapidly as possible 
and the dollar proceeds will become available 
for liquidation of obligations. The present 
$28 million borrowing authority will be re- 
pealed and public debt financing will be dis- 
continued. The proposed language will 
make section 1011 of the U.S. Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 the 
sole and all-inclusive statutory basis for mak- 
ing informational media guaranties. 

Section I(4): This subsection repeals the 
formula for computing the maximum in 
guaranties which may be outstanding at any 
one time and provides a new formula. The 
new formula permits guaranty contracts to 
be obligated against the fund in an amount 
ranging from 50 to 100 percent of the face 
amount of such contracts. The amount of 
guaranty outstanding at any one time may 
not, of course, exceed twice the amount in 
the fund. This authority will permit he 
extension of more convertibility coverage 
with smaller appropriations. Greater opera- 
tional flexibility will be possible than under 
the old formula. 

Experience shows that due to the revolving 
fund feature which permits sales proceeds 
of foreign currencies acquired under the pro- 
gram to be reused, a substantial portion of 
the payments under each guaranty contract 
are financed by proceeds from the sale of 
currencies purchased under that contract. 

Section I(5): This subsection deletes a 
reference to June 30, 1955, which is no longer 
necessary. This date was included in the 
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legislation in the course of prior amend- 
ments to establish the date when assets of 
the informational media guaranty program 
were segregated from assets of the invest- 
ment guaranty program. 

The words “heretofore or hereafter” are 
added to make certain that the dollar pro- 
ceeds received from the sale of foreign cur- 
rencies held in the IMG inventory at the time 
of enactment or acquired through operation 
of the program under the revised authority 
will be deposited into the informational 
media guaranty fund, where they will be 
continuously available for payment of guar- 
anties. It also substitutes the word “fund” 
for the words “special account” to maintain 
consistency of terminology. 

Section 1(6): This subsection deletes the 
reference to the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and the authority of the 
Director to charge a minimum fee of not 
more than $50 for the issuance of an IMG 
contract. The latter authority was necessary 
when IMG fees were set by law at 1 percent 
of the face amount of the contract. Since 
the proposed legislation authorizes the Direc- 
tor to establish a schedule of fees the au- 
thority for a minimum fee is unnecessary. 

Section I(7): This subsection repeals in 
its entirety the present section 1011(g) 
which was a transitional provision covering 
the segregation of borrowing authority and 
assets of IMG from the borrowing authority 
and assets of the investment guaranty pro- 
gram which took place in 1956. The sub- 
section is, therefore, no longer necessary. 

Section I(8): This subsection redesig- 
nates the present section 1011(h)(1) as 
section 1011(g)(1) and authorizes no-year 
appropriations to bring the U.S. dollar bal- 
ance of the newly created fund up to the 
authorized maximum of $10 million and 
thereafter to restore impairment to the fund. 

Section 1(9): This subsection revises 
section 1011(h)(2) by redesignating it as 
1011(g)(2) and by deleting the reference 
therein to “interest accrued on notes.” 
With the cancellation of indebtedness and 
repeal of the borrowing authority there will 
be no further interest accrual. 

Section 1(10): This subsection modifies 
section 1011(h)(3) by redesignating it as 
1011(g)(3) and by directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cancel all indebtedness 
on the effective date of the act, including 
interest upon notes issued or assumed by 
the Director for purposes of payments under 
IMG. Cancellation of indebtedness to the 
Treasury arising from public debt financing 
of certain other Government programs has 
been authorized by the Congress in the past. 
Obviously there is no way for such internal 
debt to be liquidated other than by action 
of the Congress. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 331 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged un- 
der the Social Security Act with a sup- 
plementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical assist- 
ance, to increase benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the Federal-State 
public assistance programs, and for other 

purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 332 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 6675, supra, which was 
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ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 333 AND 334 


Mr. TOWER (for himself and Mr. 
BENNETT) submitted two amendments, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban ‘development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 335 


Mr. TOWER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 2213, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced legislation to protect 
our coastal fishery resources by estab- 
lishing an additional 9-mile protective 
fishery zone beyond our territorial seas 
limit. Recently Soviet vessels have vio- 
lated the 1955 United States-Russia king 
crab treaty in the restricted grounds off 
the Aleutian Islands and last week Rus- 
sian trawlers have been sighted immedi- 
ately off the coast of Oregon. 

In my introductory remarks I noted 
that this measure has precedent both in 
terms of U.S. law and with regard to in- 
ternational law. The United States has 
maintained a 12-mile customs zone since 
1799 and more than 80 coastal nations 
have unilaterally established their terri- 
torial sea claims or have claimed wider 
fishing zones. 

At the time of introduction, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] joined with 
me in cosponsoring the measure. Today 
I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] may be added as 
a cosponsor to S. 2218. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that a special subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee has sched- 
uled hearings on S. 1825 and S. 1792: 
bills “To provide assistance in training 
State and local law enforcement officers 
and other personnel, and in improving 
capabilities, techniques, and practices in 
State and local law enforcement and pre- 
vention and control of crime, and for 
other purposes.” 

The hearings will begin at 10 am., on 
July 22 and 23 in room 2228 of the New 
Senate Office Building. 
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There is little doubt that increasing 
crime is one of the greatest domestic 
problems facing the Nation today. It is 
also true, as the President commendably 
stated in his crime message, that “The 
principal enforcement responsibility still 
rests with State and local governments.” 
Therefore, the administration’s bill S. 
1825, acts to attack the crime problem 
through training programs and research 
and demonstration projects to improve 
law enforcement at the local and State 
levels. 

Witnesses at the hearings will include 
the Attorney General, Members of Con- 
gress, and State and local law enforce- 
ment experts. The testimony we re- 
ceive should be of great assistance to the 
1 as we consider these proposed 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement pertaining to these 
bills should communicate with me. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Dr. Albert H. Moseman, of New York, 
to be Assistant Administrator for Tech- 
nical Cooperation and Research, Agency 
for International Development. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, morning 
business is not to exceed 10 minutes. 
By unanimous consent, that agreement 
has been exceeded by about 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
in charge of the bill, I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] and 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CONSUMERS IN 
THE MARKETPLACE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
for several years I have joined the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] in sponsoring legislation to assist 
the consumer in making meaningful and 
intelligent choices in the marketplace. 
It has become known as either the truth- 
in-packaging bill or the fair packaging 
and labeling bill. 

In this Congress the measure is desig- 
nated S. 985 and was referred to the 
Commerce Committee of which Senator 
Hart and I are members. Extensive 
public hearings were held, most of 
which I chaired. 
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The Johnson administration spokes- 
men, Secretary of Commerce John Con- 
nor and Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs Esther Peter- 
son, endorsed the proposal. Mrs. Peter- 
son stated: 

It is clearly time * * * for Government 
to assist both consumers and business by 
helping maintain the ground rules which 
enable the best practices of a free competi- 
tive market to flourish; strengthening com- 
petition by outlawing shoddy merchandis- 
ing practices which—if allowed to go un- 
checked—would interfere with the satisfac- 
tory functioning of the competitive system; 
and making sure that its laws are current 
with the times, and adequately meet the 
needs of the modern marketplace. 


Unfortunately, the opponents of the 
legislation have taken a head-in-the- 
sand approach to this issue, refusing to 
even acknowledge the existence of a 
market situation about which every 
housewife in the country is aware. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, 
Senator Hart delivered a brilliant sum- 
mary statement on S. 985, placing the 
purposes of the bill in true perspective 
after the exaggerated and imaginary 
charges of industry witnesses. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PHILIP A. Hart, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MICHIGAN, ON S. 985—THE Fam 
PACKAGING AND LABELING BILL 

INTRODUCTION 

Our Founding Fathers gave to Congress in 
article I, section 8, of the U.S. Constitution 
the power and responsibility: to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standards of weights and 
measures. They knew history taught the 
necessity in any civilized society for stand- 
ards of weights and measures. 

The prepackaging revolution of the past 
two decades has made the package the 
modern-day weight and measure. This new 
proliferation of package weights, sizes, shapes 
and their often noninformative labels has 
played havoc with our traditional system of 
weights and measures. In effect, these pack- 
aging practices now fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 

The truth-in-packaging bill is a response 
to this condition, It is an opportunity for 
Congress to reassert its authority for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the consumer and the legiti- 
mate manufacturer. 

This legislation, therefore, is not primarily 
directed at preventing fraud in the common 
law sense. It makes little difference to the 
economy and consumer whether price com- 
parisons are made difficult or impossible be- 
cause of fraud, deception, or only confusing 
practices, The seller's intent is not the im- 
portant point—the practice and its effects 
are. Rather this legislation is aimed at 
bringing order out of the chaos of the modern 
marketplace as it pertains to consumable 
items—those most affected by the packaging 
revolution. 

PRACTICES 

That the practices with which the bill is 
concerned exist—if not proliferate—in the 
marketplace is agreed by most witnesses. 
Volumes of hearings replete with exhibits 
representing some of our largest and most 
responsible manufacturers document irref- 
utably the condition of our marketplace. 
And if anyone believes that the exhibits are 
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exceptlons— the few bad apples’—he need 
only visit any supermarket at any time to 
verify the record. 

These practices at which the bill is aimed 
are: 

1. Inconspicuous or nonexistent quantity 
designations. 

2. Deceptive illustrations. 

3. Imprinting on the package by the man- 
ufacturer of price information implying a 
retail bargain where the manufacturer has 
no control over retail price—such as “cents 
off” and “economy size” designations. 

4. Use of adjectives to describe the net 
quantity that attempt to give the impres- 
sion of a greater amount than the same 
quantity of a competitor—such as “giant half 
quart” in place of “16 ounces" or “pint.” 

5. A proliferation of weights and measures 
expressed in odd amounts making price com- 
parisons almost a mathematical impossibil- 
ity; e.g., 71 quantities of potato chips under 
three and a half pounds. Or, a consumer, 
to find the better bargain, must decide be- 
tween 20 ounces for 35 cents or 2414 ounces 
for 40 cents. 

6. Use of containers of sizes, shapes, and 
dimensional proportions which give an exag- 
gerated impression of the actual quantity 
within. This includes nonfunctional slack 
fill forcing the consumer to pay product 
prices for air, 

7. The use of size designations that have 
no actual relation to the quantity in order 
to gain competitive advantage—one manu- 
facturer's “king size“ is another manufac- 
turer's large size“ for an equivalent amount. 
In toothpaste the smallest size often is 
marked large.“ 

8. Meaningless serving designations. For 
the same quantity one package claims it 
“serves two;” another “serves four.” 

9. Lack of any useful method of price 
comparison where weight or count are 
meaningless, For example, perhaps “a unit 
of cleaning power” would be more meaning- 
ful than weights in detergents. 

10. Lack of ingredient or composition in- 
formation when this may be important, or 
presenting such information in an incon- 
spicuous manner. 

11. Reduction in content while masking 
the weight loss from the consumer by ma- 
nipulation of package size and content 
markings. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The prepackaging revolution of the past 
2 decades has seen the supermarket replace 
the neighborhood grocery store, the package 
replace the brown paper bag; the approxi- 
mate 8,000 items on the store shelves replace 
the 1,500 available after World War II. 

Passing down the modern supermarket 
aisle, the consumer-buyer is confronted not 
by a seller, but by rows of packages and 
cans, each an inanimate salesman, carrying 
a message from a remote manufacturer. 
The package has, in effect, replaced the live 
salesman. It is with the unfair practices 
arising from the package’s salesman role 
that this bill is concerned. 

The need arises from the fact that when 
marketing depends on prepackaging, the 
consumer cannot examine the product itself. 
He cannot look to the seller and get an as- 
surance from him as to the product. Nor 
today can he readily compare products and 
their prices. Thus handicapped, the buyer 
has found it more difficult, if not impossible, 
to judge accurately the prices of competing 
products as a first step to making a rational 
choice between them. 

And, a rational choice does require as a 
first step the opportunity to compare prices. 
If two products are of similar quality, or if 
they are different in quality, price per unit 
is the initial basic determination that must 
be made. Is the additional quality, if any, 
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worth the additional cost? This bill is di- 
rected at this first consideration for rational 
choice. 

There are three basic benefits flowing from 
this kind of informed and rational shopping 
decision. 

1. To allow our free enterprise economy to 
function efficiently and without distortion: 
The pivotal point on which the American 
free enterprise system is poised is a market- 
place in which price comparisons can be 
readily and easily made between competing 
products. Only in this way can the con- 
sumer steer production toward the socially 
desirable goal of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. It is, in fact, upon the sum 
of myriad, tiny directional nudges given by 
the buyer exercising his consumer sovereign- 
ty that we all depend for insurance that our 
resources will be utilized with the best pos- 
sible efficiency. 

However, when the buyer's ability to exer- 
cise a rational choice is inhibited, our eco- 
nomic directional sense is confused and the 
threat of waste and malpractice looms larger. 
Thus, when a buyer cannot or does not make 
such an informed choice—as happens when 
the practices described occur—when he pays 
more than he need; when he chooses the 
worst, not the better part, the efficient pro- 
ducer is punished while the inefficient is re- 
warded. 

Certainly, if consumers are unable to com- 
pare prices, competition can exert no disci- 
pline on rivals to meet the lower prices of 
competitors, and competition provides no in- 
ducement to rivals to seek consumer favor 
through price reductions. 

In short, the free enterprise system fails 
to function as intended. 

This bill by establishing a framework of 
competition in which it would be more difi- 
cult for deceptive and confusing practices 
to flourish would: 

(a) Enhance the integrity of markets in 
order that they may more accurately direct 
the productive activities of the economy. 

(b) Make it more likely that profits will 
be channeled to the more efficient producer 
by promoting effective price competition, 

2. Increase the effective spending power 
of the average family (which spends $80 bil- 
lion yearly or approximately 25 percent of 
its income on kitchen and bathroom prod- 
ucts covered by the bill): Various estimates 
have been made as to how much the con- 
sumer would save if this bill were passed. 
The most popular figure is $250 yearly. 

Admittedly such estimates can be little 
more than informed guesses. But no one 
can disagree that the ability to focus on the 
best buy will and can save money—no matter 
what the amount. If pennies saved over a 
long period of time were not so important, 
manufacturers would not be continually en- 
gaged in the cents-off duel and couponing 
with their promises of money saved. 

And to a substantial share of our popula- 
tion, pennies saved are vital. 

Ernest Giddings, testifying for the National 
Retired Teachers Association and American 
Association of Retired Persons, said: 

“The population aged 65 and over reached 
17.6 million at the end of 1963 and the pro- 
portion of persons aged 65 and over to the 
total population has more than doubled since 
1900. Today 1 out of 11 persons has passed 
his 60th birthday. 

“The median income of families headed by 
persons aged 65 or over was $3,204 in 1962, 
just $200 over the poverty line, and consider- 
ably lower than the median income for fami- 
lies headed by younger persons. Three mil- 
lion elderly families live on the wrong side of 
the poverty line with incomes of less than 
$3,000 a year. At least 1.9 million aged cou- 
ples live on less than $2,500 a year. Over 5 
million aged individuals live on less than 
$1,800 a year. 
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“Seventy-two percent of the population 
aged 65 or over were receiving OASDI bene- 
fits at the end of 1963. The average monthly 
benefits paid to OASDI beneficiaries in 1962 
were as follows: 


“Individual benefits 


Retired worker $76.19 
Disabled worker (all ages) 89. 99 
“Selected family groups 
Retired workers alone males $81. 80 
Retired workers alone —females 62. 60 
Retired worker and aged wife 127. 90 
/ T 65. 90 


Widowed mother and two children 190. 70 


“Having just made reference to the bene- 
fits received by a widowed mother and two 
children, this is an appropriate time to note 
that 1 out of 3 persons 65 or over is support- 
ing an aged relative. 

“In 1963 over 2 million aged persons were 
receiving old-age assistance under the Fed- 
eral-State public assistance programs and 
the average monthly payment received under 
those programs in 1963 was $77.” 

Esther Peterson, special assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, testified: 

“We are justly proud of the fact that food 
is a bargain in the United States with less 
than 20 percent of the average worker’s pay- 
check spent for it. But for the poor—and 
there are about 35 million of them—the per- 
centages are significantly higher. Families 
with incomes under $3,000 spend around 30 
percent for food, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures. For these families, 
particularly, every penny is important.” 

The 35 million poor, too, deserve our best 
efforts in their daily fight to keep their heads 
above the economic waters. 

3. To assist the legitimate manufacturer: 

The practices with which this bill are 
concerned do not generally reflect a desire 
to deceive on the part of the manufacturer. 
Rather they are a reaction to competitive 
practices which have made the package the 
new salesman in the supermarket. If one 
manufacturer receives a temporary advantage 
by making his package look bigger while at 
the same time lowering the content, then the 
competitor feels he must follow the leader or 
lose sales. This process has resulted in the 
follow-the-leader approach to marketing, 
with the leader sometimes being the least 
scrupulous in the marketplace. Many 
manufacturers have said privately that they 
are on a merry-go-round on which they are 
not comfortable. But they do not know 
how to get off without losing sales. By es- 
tablishing before-the-fact ground rules, this 
bill would allow the legitimate manufacturer 
to follow his personal ethical standards with- 
out being penalized in the marketplace. It 
would assist the vast majority of honest 
businessmen by upgrading the economic 
value of fair packaging and labeling prac- 
tices. 

Another source of concern to business- 
men is legal uncertainty. This uncertainty 
is written into present law with its vague 
concepts. Yet neither the Federal Trade 
Commission Act nor the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration Act authorize the agency in- 
volved to draft substantive regulations that 
would give meaning to these vague concepts 
by establishing guides that would be re- 
quired of all competitors. ` 

A manufacturer then has no ground rules 
to which he can refer. What the manufac- 
turer can or cannot do is subject to the sub- 
jective determination of the agency and this 
determination is an agency’s best guess of a 
subjective evaluation of a court. This is a 
bad situation, at best, for the competitor who 
is putting large sums of money into his pack- 
aging and labeling program and who sees his 
competitor taking unfair advantage of the 
ambiguity of present law. 
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The legitimate businessman is entitled in 
this area to the certainty he seeks and which 
this legislation would give. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 


In reading the industry testimony before 
the Commerce Committee, it occurred to me 
that someone must have substituted another 
bill for the original fair packaging and label- 
ing bill while my back was turned. Certain- 
ly the horrible example cited of what could 
happen to industry and the supermarket if 
the bill were passed had no relation to any 
provision of S. 985 as I recalled it. But the 
bill was the same and dire predictions with- 
out foundation as far as I could discover. 
Therefore, it seems appropriate to outline 
some of the objections raised contrasted with 
the facts as they exist. 

Objection 1. Present law is adequate: This 
is simply not true. These practices prolifer- 
ate under present law. Why? Certainly the 
vast majority of corporations and executives 
involved are law abiding. Before expendi- 
tures are made, the package and labels gen- 
erally must be approved by the legal staff. 
It stretches credulity to believe that any 
lawyer would give approval to a package or 
label he believed illegal under present law. 

To say that all that is needed is more vigor- 
ous enforcement of present law presupposes 
that the corporations involved are deliberate- 
ly violating existing law. This I cannot and 
do not accept. 

The truth is that present law is imprecise 
to a degree that allows these practices to 
flourish. The corporations, understandably, 
are marketing their products to the outside 
limits allowed by such imprecision, And 
court decisions under the existing law have 
established legal precedents which do not 
prohibit the practices observed. An actual 
showing of deception is required. But to 
the consumer faced with a shopping decision, 
ease in price comparison is the important 
factor—not whether a manufacturer set out 
to deceive her or not. 

What is needed is greater precision in the 
forms of specific guidelines having the force 
of law. Enforcement agencies cannot do this 
under existing law and no one claims that 
they can, 

It is somewhat ironic that industry wit- 
nesses tell the committee that what is needed 
is more vigorous enforcement, not additional 
law. Yet the agencies charged with enforce- 
ment say it is impossible to do the job under 
existing law. It is not a problem of addi- 
tional appropriations, it is a problem of 
additional legal tools. 

Certainly, the agencies may and in some 
cases have issued advisory regulations. But 
these do not have the force of law. They 
may be ignored with impunity, and in many 
cases this is precisely what has happened. 
Yet the agency has no power to enforce them. 
It still must fall back to proving actual de- 
ception in each case. This bill would re- 
quire that mandatory regulations having the 
force of law be promulgated according to 
specific congressional directions. 

This lack of precision easily is seen from 
the provisions of existing law. The Federal 
Trade Commission Act provides “Unfair 
methods of competition in commerce or de- 
ceptive acts or practices in commerce, are de- 
clared unlawful.” 

These words give no assistance to the man- 
ufacturer who wants specifics as to what he 
may or may not do in terms of his packaging 
and labeling. Its failure as a legal tool to 
correct the practices with which this legisla- 
tion is concerned was summed up by Paul 
Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. He testified: “Because of this 
burden of showing deception as a basis for 
its actions, the Commission has not found 
it feasible to issue orders requiring affirma- 
tive disclosures on packages of the net con- 
tents, or establishing reasonable weights or 
quantities in which a commodity shall be 
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distributed for retail sale, or defining what 
constitutes a serving, or requiring labels to 
disclose information concerning product in- 
gredients or composition.” 

The pertinent sections of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act are: 

“Sec. 343. Misbranded food. 

“A food shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded— 

“(a) False or misleading label: If its label- 
ing is false or misleading in any particular. 

“(d) Misleading container: If its container 
. so made, formed, or filled as to be mislead- 

g. 
(1) Prominence of information on label: 
If any word, statement, or other informa- 
tion required by or under authority of this 
chapter to appear on the label or labeling is 
not prominently placed thereon with such 
conspicuousness (as compared with other 
words, statements, designs, or devices, in the 
labeling) and in such terms as to render 
it likely to be read and understood by the 
ordinary individual under customary con- 
ditions of purchase and use.” 

But what does false and misleading mean? 
What does made, formed or filled as to be 
misleading mean? What does “conspicuous- 
ness” mean? It means exactly what a specif- 
ic court in a specific case says it means. 
These vague concepts give no specifics or as- 
surances to the manufacturer.. 

The FDA cannot promulgate mandatory 
regulations giving content to these con- 
cepts. 

The practical effect was described by 
George P. Larrick, Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration. He testified: “We 
have faced great difficulty in enforcing the 
requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act with respect to conspicuous- 
ness of labeling and deceptive packaging. 
Where there is no well-established practice 
in the industry, most courts have looked 
with a skeptical eye upon our attempts to 
bring about correction of practices which we 
thought involved economie deception.” 

John Connor, Secretary of Commerce, who 
has a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of industry, testified the bill is 
needed. 

And the President himself through his 
consumer representative, Esther Peterson, 
announced that the bill has full administra- 
tion support. 

Faced with this array of testimony by the 
executive branch of Government, it is some- 
what academic to argue about whether pres- 
ent law is or is not adequate. The hard fact 
is that the required job is not being done. 
When the agencies involyed cite chapter 
and verse as to why the job cannot be done 
effectively under present law, it does not 
solve the problem to say “you can too.” It 
is the responsibility of Congress to correct 
this situation. It must tell the enforcement 
agencies what it wants done and how it 
wants it done. Finally, Congress has the 
responsibility to give the appropriate agen- 
cies the authority necessary to effectuate 
these directions. This, of course, is what 
the fair packaging and labeling bill does. 

Under the bill Congress gives to the agen- 
cles specific directions, specific authority and 
a specific policy. It does this within a frame- 
work of appropriate and specific safeguards. 
It leaves to the agency the working out of 
technical details within the expertise of the 
agencies involved. Certainly these are the 
kinds of technical problems which Congress 
ought not to legislate in detail. It would 
be neither feasible, practical, nor desirable. 

To be more specific, testimony clearly 
establishes the limits of present agency 
authority. 

Under present law, the Food and Drug 
Administration cannot require that the net 
weight be on the front panel; it cannot 
designate minimum type size and face for 
net quantity of content statements; it can- 
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not forbid qualfying adjectives modifying 
net weight. These are the first three pro- 
visions of the mandatory section of the 
bill (a) (1), (2), (3). On commodities not 
subject to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, no net weight or number is required 
by law. 

Neither the FDA nor the FTC can pro- 
hibit the cents off” promotion or the econ- 
omy size definitions as is done in the fifth 
of the mandatory provisions (a) (5). 

In regard to the last of the mandatory 
provisions, which requires regulations pro- 
hibiting deceptive illustrations, both the 
FDA and the FTC under present law could 
proceed against an allegedly deceptive illus- 
tration. But again, they wculd be faced 
with the hit and miss process of proving 
the legal elements of deception on a case- 
by-case basis taking into consideration the 
thousands of marketbasket items which 
would require review. Neither, however, can 
establish criteria before the fact defining a 
meaning for deception. Once definitions are 
established for “deceptive” by regulation, a 
far more effective and fair Job can be done in 
restricting the use of such illustrations; 
(a) (6) provides the means. 

A comparison of the discretionary pro- 
visions, (e) (1-6), with the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic cnd Federal Trade Commission 
Acts also indicates the utter inadequacy of 
present law to cope with this situation. 
NeitHer agency can establish “reasonable 
weights or measures” (c)(1). Neither 
agency can establish standards to prohibit 
packages of sizes, shapes, or dimensional 
proportions that tend to deceive. (The FDA 
now may establish standards of fill which 
this subsection also authorizes but the FTC 
cannot do so in regard to products which 
are not foods, drugs, or cosmetics. How- 
ever, the FDA cannot now establish standards 
governing dimensional proportions or decep- 
tive shapes which this subsection also 
authorizes (c) (2). 

And even its authority to prescribe “stand- 
ards of fill” would not apply to most of the 
slack-filled containers presented at the hear- 
ings. It is effective only where cont.iner 
sizes have already been standardized. Com- 
missioner Larrick testified: “We would have 
to make a standard fill of container for every 
size package that any manufacturer elected 
to put on the market, and that would be an 
impossible task. It would take forever.” 

Neither agency can establish serving stand- 
ards (c)(3). Neither agency can establish 
standards for size nomenclature (c) (4). 
Neither agency can establish standards of 
meaningful comparisons of quantity when 
neither weight nor count is significant (c) 
(5). 

The FTC cannot require ingredient or com- 
position information on packages or labels 
under present law and the FDA may require 
such information on food and drug packages 
and labels only to a limited extent. It can- 
not require such information on cosmetic 
packages or labels (c) (6). 

No protection under existing law would be 
lost through passage of S. 985 as the legis- 
lation specifically provides that it does not 
repeal, invalidate, supersede, or otherwise 
limit the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act or the Hazard- 
ous Substance Act. 

There is a possibility that if the Fro and 
the FDA were to devote all their resources 
for the next 15 years to a case-by-case ap- 
proach to the 8,000 or more items in the 
present supermarket, some improvement 
might be noted in some of the more extreme 
practices. But by then it is estimated there 
will be 20,000 items in the average super- 
market. 

The American consumer and the ethical 
manufacturer deserve a better shake than 
this. This same “present law is adequate” 
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argument could have been and was made 
when the various product labeling acts were 
considered by the Commerce Committee. For 
somewhat the same reasons, the committee 
decided that existing law provided too tor- 
tuous a path to protect and provide informa- 
tion for the American consumer. Congress 
wisely enacted those laws; it wisely rejected 
the present law is adequate theme. 

Some question has been raised about the 
adequacy of State law as it bears on this 
legislation. ‘This bill specifically does not 
preempt State law. It sets instead minimum 
standards for products moving in interstate 
commerce. 

Significantly we have been told by the 
State officials most concerned with the prob- 
lem—the National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture and the National 
Conference of Weights and Measures—this 
legislation is needed. Also noteworthy is the 
fact that the spokesmen for these associa- 
tions were from the States of North and 
South Carolina, respectively, both of which 
have strong laws in this area. 

Nevertheless, they detailed why they and 
their fellow State officials considered this 
Federal legislation necessary. 

Objection 2. The consumer only can be 
fooled once: There are approximately 180 
million consumers in the United States. 
The law allows even a dog only one bite. 
Certainly it should not allow a manufacturer 
180 million. 

Regardless, this argument is based on two 
false premises. 

1. It assumes that the consumer will dis- 
cover readily she has been fooled. In scores 
of the exhibits presented, it would be almost 
impossible under usual conditions for the 
consumer to discover she has been taken. 
Further, the free enterprise system can oper- 
ate only if the buyer has a great deal of trust 
in the seller. If consumers.do not act on 
this assumption—that the manufacturer is 
to be trusted; if all consumers insisted on 
weighing packages, examining contents; and 
challenging the validity of prices in the many 
sizes of packages; the whole system of mass 
distribution would break down. 

Yet if the consumer does not, in fact, be- 
gin with the presumption of distrust, then 
the odds increase that the confusions and 
deceptions we have seen—most of which are 
cleverly. concealed or in shadows—will not 
in the usual course of events be discovered. 

Further, the consumer may like the prod- 
uct. There may not be reasonable substi- 
tutes. Is her only recourse in order to disci- 
pline the producer to stop using something 
she likes? To me, it makes more sense to 
prohibit the practice or to require adequate 
information than to require all consumers 
to act as policemen. 

2. The argument erroneously assumes 
that the offending packager will always have 
competitors who offer packages which do not 
follow the offending practice. 

The competing manufacturer may be seri- 
ously damaged if purchasers reject his pack- 
age or shift to his competitor’s container 
because it seems a better deal. It may not 
be economically feasible for him to wait for 
a subsequent round of purchases when dis- 
gruntled buyers of such packages again may 
choose his product. Instead, the manu- 
facturer may decide to curtail or forestall 
injury by adopting his competitor’s tactics. 
As an increasing number of packagers do 
this, whether in response to competition or 
on their own initiative, the availability to 
the consumer of acceptable substitutes 
steadily decreases. 

Objection 3. Increase costs: Production 
and administrative: The fact is that the tes- 
timony relating to greater expenditures for 
line changes, etc., is based on presumptions 
foreign to this legislation. 

1. Production: The only portion of the bill 
that requires action at the time of passage 
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is the mandatory requirements. These per- 
tain only to labeling. Industry has made 
no claim whatsoever that labeling changes 
would increase the costs of production. 
Labeling changes are constantly being made 
for most products and the manufacturers 
anticipate no production cost problems as a 
result of the mandatory provisions. 

All testimony as to increased costs relates 
to sections (c) (1) and (2) of the bill. The 
first—(c) (1) would allow reasonable weights 
and measures to be established in a product 
line after necessity had been shown, confer- 
ences with industry and other interested per- 
sons had been held and the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedures Act had been fol- 
lowed, including formal hearings and court 
appeal. 

The second—(c)(2)—would allow on a 
product line basis, and after the same pro- 
cedures had been followed, the proscription 
of packages of sizes, shapes or dimensional 
proportions which are likely to deceive con- 
sumers as to net contents. However, the Ad- 
ministrator could not proscribe shapes de- 
signed to exploit the unique advantages of 
any material for use in packages of distinc- 
tive appearance. 

The testimony has been directed to hor- 
rible examples of what could happen if an 
administrator ran amuck with the authority 
contained under these subsections. Most 
examples were in areas where reasonable 
weights and measures would not make good 
sense. These examples were based on the 
theory that new proposals should be judged 
not on what a reasonable man would do with 
them but what an arbitrary and unreason- 
able man could do if so inclined. If this 
theory were accepted, our administrative 
agencies would have to close up shop and go 
home. In point of fact, the courts are avail- 
able to strike down an arbitrary administra- 
tor. 

The point missed is that these subsections 
were not made mandatory and were put on a 
product line basis for a good reason. The rea- 
son is that there are many product lines 
where standardization of weights and meas- 
ures would not make good sense. Certainly 
Congress is not prepared to study the tech- 
nicalities involved in the thousands of dif- 
ferent product lines and decide which should 
and which should not be standardized. 

Therefore, Congress gives specific direc- 
tions to the agencies involved and leaves to 
the Administrator the development of the 
technical details. 

To base cost estimates on an Administra- 
tor run riot is like opposing all law because 
PFS may be a drunken or incompetent 

udge. 

Law is premised and must be premised on 
the proposition that the judge, or, in this 
case—in the first instance—the Administra- 
tor will behave in a rational fashion. 

But this bill goes even farther. It guards 
against an irrational Administrator by giving 
precise directions to him and then building 
in safeguards which would make virtually 
impossible the hypothetical situations 
brought to the committee’s attention. 

The canners, particularly, have gone to 
great pains to point out that you can’t stand- 
ardize both can sizes and weights and meas- 
ures, and that they use standardized con- 
tainers. These container sizes have been 
worked out over the years through the offices 
of the Department of Commerce and are in 
general use today in the industry. 

The bill now provides that no weights and 
measures can be established in a product line 
that are inconsistent with these standardized 
sizes. Thus, it would appear that there is no 
longer merit in the suggestion of the canners 
that this bill could cost them great sums of 
money. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
mere passage of this legislation standardizes 
nothing. The committee was shown canned 
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goods strawmen and only strawmen. As they 
related to other packaged products, the pos- 
sibility of an Administrator acting in so arbi- 
trary a manner is so remote as to be negligi- 
ble. And finally, if there were an Admin- 
istrator so inclined, the built-in safeguards 
in the bill would make such action an im- 
Possibility. 

The Department of Commerce earlier was 
asked to analyze this industry argument. 
Their answer is attached as an appendix to 
this statement. Certainly it gives no sup- 
port to any argument that this bill would 
raise the cost of production and impliedly 
the cost to the ultimate consumer. 

2. Administration: The cost of adminis- 
tering the provisions of this legislation is 
not easy to determine. However, the bill's 
approach of utilizing the expertise of agen- 
cies already dealing with the problems in- 
stead of setting up a new agency should 
keep the cost to a minimum. 

Both the FDA and FTC have staff personnel 
working in this area. This bill changes the 
emphasis from a far-flung enforcement oper- 
ation to establishing guidelines, thus avoid- 
ing increased enforcement staffs. Under this 
bill both the Government and manufacturer 
would have a standard against which to 
measure the package. Thus, both compliance 
with and enforcement of the law are simpli- 
fied, 

We assume that once a guideline is estab- 
lished, the manufacturer will follow it. 
Presently, expenditures must be made for 
costly court proceedings to determine 
whether a given practice is or is not de- 
ceptive. Under this legislation these expen- 
ditures would no longer be necessary. Proof 
would only go to whether or not there is a 
departure from an objective standard. Cer- 
tainly this is a simple and less expensive 
procedure as the experience of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in regard to meat and 
poultry products has proven. A clerk can 
measure whether the net weight is or is not 
stated in 10-point type. It takes a team of 
lawyers to determine whether or not the net 
weight is in fact “conspicuous.” 

There is no reason why the mandatory 
provisions could not be put into effect with 
present staff personnel. 

How much effective work can be done un- 
der the discretionary provisions would de- 
pend on how much staff personnel the agen- 
cies in question would allocate to these 
problems within their budgetary limitations. 

However, this is a decision that can be 
made at a more appropriate time. The bill 
would not require additional funds. It 
could be more effective in some regards if 
they were available. 

The mere fact that the Government can 
take action in trouble spots, if necessary, 
should act as an incentive to industry to put 
its own house in order. 

As stated by Commissioner Larrick of the 
Food and Drug Administration, these guide- 
lines would permit the enforcement agencies 
to concentrate their regulatory activities 
against those who disregard rules that have 
been developed for the industry as a whole. 
Thus, it should decrease litigation and en- 
courage self-regulation and voluntary com- 
pliance. 

Objection 4. Curtail product variety and 
packaging improvement; eliminate or sup- 
press nonprice competition: How this could 
occur because of this legislation is difficult 
to understand. The bill relates to packages 
and labels. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the product within. So far as this 
legislation is concerned, product variety is 
limited only by the imagination of the manu- 
facturer. 

Nor could the bill inhibit package improve- 
ment. Colors, designs, imaginative packages 
are limited only by the requirement that the 
net weight be easily seen on the front of the 
package and that the illustration have 
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reasonable relationship to the product in- 
side so it does not deceive. 

Some witnesses testified that establish- 
ment of reasonable weights and measures 
could suppress packaging ingenuity. Cer- 
tainly the attractive package can be designed 
to hold 8 and 16 ounces as well as 7½ and 
15, and package designers have so testified. 

Insofar as the provision relating to pack- 
ages of sizes, shapes or dimensional propor- 
tions which are likely to deceive, certainly 
packages can be designed which are con- 
venient and distinctive without deceiving 
the consumer. And if deception is likely, 
they should not be used. 

The bill as presently drawn does not allow 
proscribing the use of package shapes which 
have been designed to exploit the unique ad- 
yantages cf materials used for packages of 
distinctive appearance, There is nothing in 
the bill that would prohibit convenience 
packaging, unique shapes, handles on bleach 
bottles or instant cream containers that look 
like pitchers. 

The borderline is “tendency to deceive” 
which industry witnesses have testified they 
have no intention of doing. They cannot 
consistently agree in principle on one hand 
and take an opposing position concerning 
implementation of the principle on the other. 

It has been testified, too, that the bill will 
discourage nonprice forms of competition 
by putting the emphasis on price rather than 
quality. This testimony misses the point 
entirely. The bill says nothing about 
quality, advertising, convenience, service, in- 
novation, or any of the forms of nonprice 
competition, 

It recognizes only that a first step in any 
buying decision must be the price. It is dif- 
ficult to understand why any manufacturer 
would dispute this. Certainly in buying the 
raw ingredients that go into the finished 
product, they consider price of great im- 
portance. 

Indeed, most State agencies purchase 
through competitive bidding. Price is im- 
portant and the purchasing agent for a gov- 
ernmental unit or a family has an obliga- 
tion to take it into consideration when 
making a purchase. 

Objection 5. The consumer is satisfied: If 
this were true, the legislation would not be 
where it is today. Letters, newspaper stories, 
magazine articles, feedback from constitu- 
ents eloquently present the unrest that is 
prevalent among American consumers con- 
cerning packaging and labeling practices. A 
steady stream of letters have contained lit- 
erally thousands of examples of bad packag- 
ing practices. Consumer Reports, a leading 
consumer magazine with 1 million readers, 
tells us that there is more interest in this 
subject than in any other consumer issue 
during the 30-year history of their publica- 
tion. 

Also, industry sponsored a survey it says 
represents 51 million consumers. The 
method was to cite the industry views on a 
question before it was answered. Even at 
that, 20 percent of respondents—represent- 
ing 10 million consumers—expressed con- 
cern over many of the practices that this 
bill is aimed at. That is not a negligible 
amount. 

Even if consumers were not concerned, 
it is vital that they should be, This free 
enterprise system of ours is based on the 
assumption of a knowledgeable, rational 
consumer rewarding the most efficient pro- 
ducer—one who offers the best product at 
the best price. It is essential in the aggre- 
gate that the consumer act in this munner 
or else there 1s distortion in our free market 
system of production and distribution. 

To the extent this bill performs the func. 
tion of assisting and encouraging the con- 
sumer to make this kind of informed choice, 
it assists the free enterprise system to per- 
form properly and efficiently. If the con- 
sumer wants to choose one quality over 
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another, fine. But first she must know how 
much that additional quality will cost her. 
It may be if the cost is too high, she will pre- 
fer an inferior quality. It may be if the 
cost is slight, she will prefer the superior 
product. It is elemental, however, that the 
initial information needed is price. The 
rest follows. 

Quality requires a subjective determina- 
tion. Computing price is an objective one 
and is thus suited to legislative assistance 
for the consumer. This bill admittedly con- 
siders price an important factor in any buy- 
ing decision. To the extent that it is easily 
computed, more time can be devoted to 
quality considerations. 

SPECIFIC PROVISIONS 
I. Mandatory 

These mandatory provisions are intended 
to apply to all commodities covered by the 
bill regardless of the kind, nature, or form 
of the commodity or package and label in- 
volved, The first three mandatory pro- 
visions, (a) (1), (2), and (3), apply to the 
method of presenting the net quantity of 
contents of the product involved. 

They require, first, that the net weight be 
stated upon the front panel of the 

This provision is not intended to limit the 
manufacturer if he desires to put the net 
weight on more than one panel. It is in- 
tended only as a minimum requirement. 

The definition “front” is left with the 
agencies involved, because of the many sizes 
and shapes in which products are packaged. 
Flexibility is thus insured to meet the un- 
usual and differing kinds of packaging which 
it would be impossible for the Congress to 
anticipate and delineate in a bill. 

The second requirement regarding the net 
quantity of content statement provides for 
the establishment of minimum standards 
with respect to its prominence (including 
minimum standards as to type size and 
face) (c)(2). The purpose of this require- 
ment is the establishment of an objective 
measurement for this basic information as 
opposed to the subjective requirement of 
conspicuousness in the present law. It is 
intended that the size of the net-quantity- 
of-content statement be reasonably related 
to the front area of the container or label 
involved and be of sufficient type size to 
make it plainly visible to the buyer with 
normal eyesight. 

The Canadian Government has established 
such regulations and Mr. Roy Zimmerman 
of IGA Stores has stated that because IGA 
packages for both American and Canadian 
markets, it follows the Canadian regulations 
on many of its packages. He said: “We have 
not found any difficulty in complying with 
the Canadian law, and we do feel it repre- 
sents some improvement in the direction of 
consumer information.” 

The third requirement regarding net 
quantity of content prohibits adding to the 
net quantity statement any qualifying words 
or phrases. This section is aimed at such 
phrases as the “big 6 ounces” or the “giant 
half quart” (c)(3). It is intended that the 
net weight statement stand without quali- 
fication. 

This subsection would prevent a manufac- 
turer from gaining an unfair trade advantage 
by using adjectives that exaggerate the net 
contents statement. The extensive use of 
this practice is eloquent testimony to the un- 
deserved benefits derived by the manufac- 
turer who wishes to gain a competitive edge 
by suggesting that his “giant” half quarter is 
larger than his competitor’s 16 ounces. 

The practice has been uniformly con- 
demned by the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures, by State officials, and 
by industry and consumer witnesses alike. 

Subsection (a) (4) allows exceptions to the 
foregoing three requirements relating to net 
quantity of content. It is realized that flex- 
ibility is necessary because of the few excep- 
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tional circumstances where the nature, form, 
or quantity of a particular commodity of the 
manner in which it has been customarily dis- 
played may not permit reasonable adoption 
of the foregoing requirements. A small lip- 
stick tube or purse-size perfume bottle, or 
certain small bottles of spices, for instance, 
may be of such minute quantity, or so 
d, as to make front-panel net-quantity- 
of-content designation unreasonable. 

The fourth mandatory provision (a) (5) re- 
quires regulations prohibiting the manufac- 
turer from imprinting on packages printed 
matter stating or representing by implica- 
tion that the commodity is offered for retail 
sale at a lower price than the ordinary and 
customary retail price, or that a retail sale 
price advantage is accorded the retail pur- 
chaser by reason of the size of the package 
or the quantity of its contents. 

The subsection is concerned primarily with 
the so-called cents-off promotion and des- 
ignation on packages or labels of “economy 
size.” Many abuses of this promotion were 
developed at the hearings, such as “cents 
off” being used to conceal a price increase, 
or the cents-off price being in fact the 
regular price, or “economy sizes” actually 
being more expensive than noneconomy sizes. 
Cents-off bargains proclaimed by manu- 
facturers break down in the marketplace. 
Basically, the manufacturer only sets the 
price at which the jobber, wholesaler, or re- 
tailer may obtain the product for retail sale. 
He neither sets, controls, nor in most cases 
has any influence over, the retail prices. 
Setting the retail price is the function of 
the retailer. Therefore, in the kinds of 
practices that this section would prohibit, 
the manufacturer is promising a retail price 
advantage on which he cannot deliver. He 
is, in effect, making a promise to the con- 
sumer on which the consumer cannot rely. 

It has been suggested that such promo- 
tions should not be prohibited, unless they 
are actually false, and where false they vio- 
late existing law. 

Inasmuch as there are approximately 
274,000 retail outlets for food products in 
this country, and literally hundreds of 
cents-off deals and “economy size” desig- 
nations in each, an army of investigators 
would be needed to police only this kind of 
practice. Certainly, the spectacle of an army 
of Government investigators moving into the 
markets to enforce the promise of a manu- 
facturer which he cannot control himself 
is not the answer to this problem. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this subsection does not apply to the retailer 
in his role of selling such commodity to the 
ultimate consumer. If, at that level of dis- 
tribution he wishes to put on sale or pro- 
mote products in his retail outlet in what- 
ever way he chooses, he is not prohibited 
from doing so under the provisions of the 
bill. Retail pricing is the retailer’s func- 
tion and this bill in no way intends to inter- 
fere with this function, 

The question has been raised of whether 
the provisions of this subsection (e) (15) are 
applicable to chainstore operations in which 
the retailer also packages products to be sold 
in the retail outlet. 

To the extent that a retailer packages his 
own products, he would be covered by the 
provisions of this subsection to the same 
extent as any other packager or manufacturer 
who distributes a commodity in commerce. 

To do otherwise would give the chainstore 
retailer with an integrated operation includ- 
ing both packaging and selling an unfair 
competitive advantage over the independent 
proprietor of an ultimate sales outlet. Sub- 
section (c) (5) does not intend to bring about 
such a disparity. 

The last of the requirements under the 
mandatory subsection is contained in sub- 
section (c) (6), and relates to illustrations or 
pictorial matter which are likely to deceive 
retail purchasers in any material aspect, 
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This provision is aimed at deceptive illustra- 
tions and pictorial matter. It would require 
that the picture on the package bear a rela~ 
tionship to what a reasonably prudent con- 
sumer could expect from the contents, either 
as presently in the box or as may be reason- 
ably expected from the finished product if 
the package contains raw products or 
ingredients. 


DISCRETIONARY PROVISIONS 


Subsection (c) contains the six areas 
where regulations may be promulgated only 
after necessity has been established. This is 
intended as a trouble-shooting subsection, 
giving standby authority to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (as to any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic) and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (as to any other com- 
modity) to issue certain regulations. This 
may be done only when necessary to: (1) 
Establish or preserve competition between 
and among competing products by enabling 
consumers to make rational comparisons with 
respect to price and other factors, or (2) to 
prevent consumer deception. If the neces- 
sity is found to exist, the regulations could be 
issued, but only on a product-line basis and 
after the safeguards and procedures sur- 
rounding the issuance of the discretionary 
regulations had been followed. 

The discretionary authority conferred in 
subsection (e)(1) to establish reasonable 
weights or quantities, or fractions or multi- 
ples thereof, in which a commodity shall be 
distributed for retail sale, is a reaction to 
the state of today's marketplace. 

It has been established that some products 
are sold in so many weights, sometimes of 
varying fractional ounces, that rational com- 
parisons become almost an impossibility. 

Potato chips, according to a survey of the 
National Conference of Weights and Meas- 
ures, are marked in 71 weights under 3½ 
pounds compared to regular coffee which is 
in 9 weights. Fractional weights are often 
used and compound the difficulty or compara- 
tive price per ounce, and often their use 
cannot be justified by technological consid- 
erations. Comparing pounds, half pounds, 
quarter pounds, and so forth, removes con- 
fusion from the shopping process as opposed, 
for instance, to comparing three 6½% - pound 
containers with two 834 for the same price. 

This subsection is also aimed at the prac- 
tice of reducing contents slightly without 
making the change clear to the consumer. 
Harrison Dunning, president of Scott Paper 
Co., pointed out that there is room for im- 
provement in the field of package sizes where 
there are slight changes made in content 
without their being readily discernible to the 
consumer and suggested as an answer that 
when there was a change in net contents that 
it be large enough to be discerned. 

This practice also has been referred to as 
“concealed inflation” because in many in- 
stances the price is actually raised on a per 
unity basis although the consumer thinks 
the price has been, in fact, lowered. The 
reason is that the package looks either the 
same size or larger and the total price is 
somewhat lower than the old price. 

Reasonable weights and measures certainly 
have not injured the liquor industry. 

The purchaser of liquor, for instance, 
knows that no matter what shape or size 
the package, he is still buying a pint, fifth, 
or quart and he can readily compare prices 
between competing fifths. It has been sug- 
gested that the housewife buying soap flakes 
at the supermarket should have the same 
protection against unfair and deceptive 
p g practices as are now given her 
husband when he buys whisky at the liquor 
store, 

It should be noted that the advantages of 
standardization in this country have been 
recognized since former President Herbert 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce in 1926, 
and the Department of Commerce since that 
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time voluntarily has established with in- 
dustry cooperation 500 commodity stand- 
ards. Department of Commerce spokesmen 
have described the many advantages to the 
producer, manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler, 
retailer, and consumer from its standardiza- 
tion program. 

In this regard, the bill now provides that 
weights and measures can be not incon- 
sistent with these standards. As a result, 
manufacturers adhering to commodity 
standards need fear no adverse results from 
this legislation. 

The advantages both to the consumer and 
manufacturer from some standardization of 
weights and measures long has been recog- 
nized by the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures. Its law and regulation com- 
mittee pointed out to the 48th annual con- 
ference that“ the consumer is best served 
and true competition exists when it is pos- 
sible to make easy price comparisons. To 
facilitate this, the consumer must be able 
to make comparisons based on packages of 
like commodities packed in standard units.” 

Second, (e) (2) would prevent the distribu- 
tion of commodities for retail sale in pack- 
ages of sizes, shapes, or dimensional propor- 
tions which are likely to deceive retail pur- 
chasers as to the net quantity of contents. 

This subsection is aimed at three practices: 
First is the slack filled container—the pack- 
age that has more empty space than is rea- 
sonably necessary considering the nature of 
the product and the technological problems 
of fill. It seeks to limit, therefore, non- 
functional slack fill, Next, it is concerned 
with those packages wherein the dimensional 
proportions have become so distorted as to 
be likely to deceive the buyer as to the 
amount inside. Finally, it is concerned with 
those containers which are so shaped as to 
be likely to deceive the buyer as to the 
amount of content inside. This subsection 
is keyed to deception. It does not seek to 
interfere with convenience-packaging in any 
way, unless the package is likely to deceive. 

Some have argued that prominent “net 
weight“ should lessen the need for a provi- 
sion preventing this type of deception. 

But the point has been made that the 
inclusion of the weight marking should not 
be a license to permit the manufacturer to 
cheat the consumer by manipulating the size, 
weight, and shape of the package. 

Because of the difficulty, if not impossibil- 
ity, of computing price per unit because of 
some of the practices heretofore discussed, 
the ordinary purchaser is guided to a con- 
siderable degree by a visual appraisal of size 
by comparative dimensions of a package. 
J. L. Littlefield, chief, foods and standards 
division, Michigan Department of Agricul- 
ture, has said: “Manufacturers appear to be 
capitalizing on this knowledge of consum- 
ers’ purchasing habits by utilizing contain- 
ers which apparently enhance the size and 
hence the value of the commodity. Buying 
by container size, the consumer feels she is 
getting the most of a product. However, a 
small package right beside it may hold more 
product at a cheaper cost per unit.” 

A Government survey of consumer be- 
havior also has indicated that a significant 
number of purchases are based largely on 
container size. 

This subsection, of course, does not go so 
far as to suggest or require standard sizes. 
But it does provide a means to prohibit these 
extreme examples that are likely to deceive. 

Third, (e) (3) provides for the defining of 
size nomenclature relating to quantity such 
as “small,” “medium,” or “large.” It is for 
instance, concerned with confusions arising 
when one manufacturer's regular is greater 
than all of his competitors’ “large,” as was 
documented at previous hearings. 

One witness testified that in most stores 
“large” is the smallest size of toothpaste. 

The purpose of this section is to make 
size nomenclature meaningful as between 
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competing products in the same product 
line so that one manufacturer's king size“ 
does not represent less than another manu- 
facturer's large.“ Should such standards 
be established on a product line basis, there 
is no compulsion for the manufacturer to 
use them if he chooses to use no size desig- 
hation whatsoever. If, however, he wishes 
to use size designations, they would have 
to be those established for the range of 
quantity into which the amount within 
his package falls. 

Fourth, (e) (4) would allow the establish- 
ment of serving standards, Ellen Ann Dun- 
ham, vice president of General Foods Corp., 
has stressed that in certain areas with cer- 
tain products “servings” were important to 
consumers. 

Yet this serving information can vary 
markedly between competing brands of the 
same product even though the content may 
be the same. The manufacturer who wants 
to puff up his servings can thus obtain a 
competitive advantage over one who is more 
conservative in his claims. 

The purpose of this subsection is to make 
serving information meaningful. For in- 
stance, most cookbooks consider a half cup 
as a serving. If a similar standard were 
adopted on a product line basis, and within 
a reasonable range to take into account vary- 
ing product densities, then the consumer 
could depend on the serving designation to 
give him a measure to compare with com- 
peting products accurately. 

It has been argued that serving informa- 
tion would be impossible to establish be- 
cause of the varying tastes of consumers. 
One industry witness stated that what 
would be a serving to a midget would not 
be a mouthful to a giant. Aside from the 
fact that the National Canners Association 
has successfully established serving stand- 
ards for scores of products, this argument 
evades the point. 

It makes no difference whether the agency 
involved, after industry consultation, sets 
one-half cup or a cup as the standard. The 
important thing is that, once it has been 
established, a standard of comparison be- 
tween the finished product of competing 
products will be available where none exists 
now. And the consumer will be assured that 
“serves two“ on each of the competing pack- 
ages means that the finished quantity of 
each will be the same. He has no such as- 
surance under present marketplace condi- 
tions. 

As in the size designations, a manufacturer 
need use no serving designations at all, if 
he does not desire to do so, regardless of 
whether they have been established. 

Subsection (e) (5) relates to those products 
in which it is claimed that net weight or 
number designations are meaningless. For 
instance, Albert Halverstadt, vice president 
of Procter & Gamble, testified that in the 
field of detergents, a statement of weight is 
not significant. And this testimony was 
echoed by E. Scott Pattison, manager of the 
Soap & Detergent Association. 

If net weight or number is not any guide 
upon which a consumer can base a price 
comparison, another standard is needed. 
This subsection would allow the establish- 
ment, in those few product lines where net 
weight or number are not significant, of a 
standard which would allow a rational com- 
parison between the competing products in 
that line. For instance, a unit of cleaning 
powder could be established. Like serving 
information, it would make little difference 
whether that unit was keyed to a large wash 
or a small wash, a slightly soiled wash or 
an exceptionally dirty wash. The important 
point is that there would be a meaningful 
designation available for the consumer to 
assist in evaluating best buys in terms of 
price between competing brands. 

The last of the discretionary sections, (e) 
(6), would allow the agencies involved to re- 
quire that sufficient ingredient or composi- 
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tion information be placed conspicuously on 
the package, consistent with the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The reason 
for this subsection is to allow the consumer 
to know what he is buying when necessary. 
The present law requires that informa- 
tion as to ingredients be placed only on 
food packages (and percentages are not re- 
quired although in some cases they might 
be significant) and to a limited extent, ac- 
tive ingredients, on proprietary drug pack- 
ages. There may well be other classes of 
commodities covered by the bill where either 
ingredient or composition information are 
matters of importance to the consumer who 
wants to choose intelligently between com- 
peting products. (For equally compelling 
reasons, proprietary trade secrets are ex- 
empted from this provision.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is seldom a still wind whips up such 
sound and fury. 

S. 985 is legislation the consumer wants 
and needs. It is legislation the efficient 
operation of our economy requires. It is 
legislation that will benefit every legitimate 
manufacturer who packages and labels com- 
modities covered by its provisions. It is leg- 
islation which will benefit every retailer who 
is on the firing line for practices over which 
he has no control, and which cost him money. 

Why then does industry protest so much? 
Some industry spokesmen have said they are 
not happy with the present state of the 
marketplace. But fear of antagonizing their 
corporate brothers; fear of the unknown 
have forced them to adopt the industry line. 

But fear and timidity should not be al- 
lowed to suffocate legislation which responds 
to an important need in a responsible and 
reasonable manner. 


APPENDIX 


COMMENTS OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ON 
Cost To INDUSTRY OF TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING 
(S. 387) May 27, 1963 


It is difficult to be precise about what costs 
may be incurred by manufacturers as a re- 
sult of the enactment of the truth-in-pack- 
aging bill. First, no one knows, at this time, 
what exact regulations will be formulated 
under the bill, so it is impossible to tell the 
extent to which present packages do or do not 
conform to the provisions of the bill. Second, 
once the regulations are known, undoubtedly 
it will be found that there will be wide va- 
riety in the extent to which packages require 
change in order to conform to the provisions 
of the bill and the regulation; some will re- 
quire no change at all, some will require 
minor change, some more extensive change. 
Third, there are many types of packaging 
used on the products covered by the bill—for 
example, bags, paperboard boxes, plastic 
boxes, metal or fiberboard cans, glass or plas- 
tic bottles, metal or plastic tubes, aerosol 
containers, and others, and each of these 
types of packages has its own cost structure 
which will determine the cost of changes. 

It should be noted that even without pas- 
sage of the bill, packaging changes at the 
present are more or less frequent for many 
of the products covered in the bill. Entirely 
new products are being introduced regularly, 
and some older products are being dropped. 
New advertising appeals are developed for an 
existing product, and this frequently calls 
for change in the design of its package. New 
recipes, special offers, menu suggestions, toys 
and games, such as on the backs of cereal 
packages, are being developed frequently and 
require changes in packages. Sometimes the 
package changes are merely changes in sur- 
face printing, but oftentimes they are com- 
plete changes in the type of package, such as 
the shift from a fiberboard can to a plastic 
squeeze bottle to an aerosol container. 

Any packaging changes required by the 
provisions of the bill and the regulations 
might well be accommodated in the above 
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changes which the manufacturer contem- 
plated making in the ordinary course of 
events for purposes of improving the con- 
venience of the package, or heightening its 
appeal to the consumer, or tying in with a 
new advertising campaign. In such a case 
there would be no special cost to the manu- 
facturer because of packaging changes re- 
quired by the bill. In any case, the manu- 
facturer would be allowed to run out his 
present inventory of packages before mak- 
ing any changes so that there would be no 
loss or wastage. 

Section 3A(c), which covers the manda- 
tory provisions of the bill, would require 
packaging changes in terms of surface print- 
ing only. These changes would be of two 
main types: 

1. Minor changes in type only, probably in 
one color only, to comply with the require- 
ments on how the net quantity within the 
container must be stated. For those packages 
not already complying with these provisions, 
it is conceivable that many of them could 
achieve compliance by slug changes, which 
would be made on the printing plates pres- 
ently being used. While the cost of these 
slug changes would vary widely and depend 
upon the package involved, in most cases it 
can be expected that the cost would be no 
more than $100 per package type. 

2. Changes in the illustrations, which may 
well be four-color or more process printing, 
to comply with the requirement that the 
illustrations not be deceptive. For those 
packages—probably a small number—not al- 
ready complying with this provision, this 
will require a number of new printing plates, 
Plus new design work and probably new color 
photography work. Here, too, the cost would 
vary widely depending upon the type of 
package, but as a general rule, these changes 
would in all likelihood be accomplished at a 
cost of $10,000 a package or less. 

One of the mandatory provisions of the 
bill (sec. 3A(c)(4)) could result in savings 
to the manufacturer. It calls for the elim- 
ination of “cents off” printed matter. Com- 
panies frequently make up extra printed 
plates carrying these extra captions and keep 
them in inventory for use from time to time. 
Making up such extra plates and maintain- 
ing inventory would no longer be necessary 
if this provision became law. 

Section 3A(e) of the bill, covering those 
products which individually are determined 
to require further regulation beyond the 
mandatory provisions, might require addi- 
tional cost in complying with the provisions 
of the bill. Some of the requirements un- 
der this subsection would involve changes 
in surface printing only, such as the require- 
ment with respect to the printing of in- 
gredients. In these cases the same cost fac- 
tors would apply as noted above for com- 
pliance with the mandatory provisions of 
the bill. 

Compliance with some of the other pro- 
visions of this subsection, however, would 
require a change in the size and shape of 
the package itself. If the package were to 
retain its shape but be made only slightly 
larger, this might mean slight additional 
cost in the packaging material itself. On the 
other hand, it might mean a cost savings 
if the package were to be made smaller. 
Costs would be higher if the changes in 
size or shape required new molds, as in the 
case of plastic containers, for example. Any 
change in the size and shape of the pack- 
age would, of course, require a change in the 
surface printing, which im all likelihood 
would require new design, new plates, etc., 
at the average cost figures noted above un- 
der discussion of the mandatory provisions 
of the bill. 

Beyond that, a change in the size or shape 
of the package would also involve changes 
in the packaging line, which includes the 
machinery for sorting, weighing, measuring, 
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filling, package forming, closing, sealing, 
labeling, and packing into shipping cases. 

Where the packaging line is set up for a 
large volume operation, the line is specifi- 
cally designed to serve a specific package. 
The machinery is adaptable to other pack- 
ages, but the changeover may well require 2 
or 3 days downtime and it may involve a cost 
‘of $12,000 to $15,000 per packaging line. 
The impact of this change would, of course, 
be lessened if it were done in connection 
with a change which the manufacturer was 
planning to make in any case for reasons of 
his own, including product modification, new 
promotions, new advertising appeals, and so 
forth. The cost of adopting the packaging 
line is comparatively low per package be- 
cause it is amortized over a large volume of 
packages. 

In the case of a low-volume product, the 
packaging line is much less complex and it 
is not profitable to design it for use with 
that one package alone. Therefore, the 
machinery is adjustable, and with some types 
of packaging machinery the adjustment can 
be made by hand in a matter of a few min- 
utes. Here the changeover in the machinery 
from one package to another would cost al- 
most nothing. 

It is our understanding that additional 
provisions for consultation. with industry 
have been added to the bill since hearings 
were held. During such consultation, con- 
sideration should be given to the extent of 
change, in printing, in package design, in 
package construction, and in package ma- 
chinery operation, that would be required by 
new regulations. Every effort should be 
made to establish regulations that are com- 
patible with existing standards for package 
sizes and shapes and for machinery operation. 

We trust that this information is helpful. 
If the committee has any examples it would 
like us to analyze, or if it requires additional 
information we would be pleased to be of 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 
DANTEL L. GOLDY, 
Administrator. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President I did 
not vote for the bill dealing with Presi- 
dential succession because I was con- 
vinced that it is fraught with provisions 
that could well in the future jeopardize 
the security and stability of an incum- 
bent government. 

The provisions which caused me to 
vote against its approval deal with the 
manner in which charges shall be pre- 
ferred against a President on the grounds 
of either his mental or physical incom- 
petency to fill the duties of his office. 
The bill provides that charges of incom- 
petency can be preferred against a Presi- 
dent by the Vice President and either the 
majority members of the President’s 
Cabinet or by a newly created “body” of 
the Congress. 

Thus the bill gives to the Vice Presi- 
dent power to make the declaration al- 
though if in the end the President is 
declared to be incompetent that Vice 
President becomes the acting President. 

It will be observed that the bill then 
gives either to the majority members of 
the President’s Cabinet or the majority 
members of a special body created by 
Congress the responsibility of making 
the charge. The managers of the bill on 
the floor of the Senate argued vigorously 
that this latter provision dealing with 
the power of the Cabinet Members on 
the one hand and the newly created 
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“body” of the Congress on the other is 
intended to mean that only one of the 
two may act, 

If the Congress determines to create 
a “body” such as mentioned in the reso- 
lution, it would supplant the power of the 
members of the President’s Cabinet. It 
is with this latter provision that I have 
been compelled to vigorously disagree. 
Accusations of incompetency against a 
President ought to be made by individ- 
uals who presumptively would be friend- 
ly to the President. The members of his 
Cabinet are appointed by him, thus it 
could well be anticipated that they would 
be friendly and would only prefer the 
charges when they felt certain that the 
charges were justified. 

However, the resolution gives the 
power to prefer the charges to a newly 
created “body” of the Congress. It does 
not tell what the political complexion of 
that “body” shall be, nor the number of 
members it shall have, nor whether they 
shall be members of Congress or other- 
wise. 

I submit that it is a most dangerous 
technique to place the power of prefer- 
ring charges of incompetency against 
the President in such a “body” with all 
of the vagaries and uncertainties that 
will attend its creation by the Congress. 

I want to set up a hypothetical situa- 
tion with the view of applying the pro- 
visions of the resolution to it and thus 
demonstrating the dangerous dangers 
that are attendant. 

Assume that we have a President of 
one political party, a Congress of 
another, and an ambitious Vice Presi- 
dent; and that the President is following 
a course which is vigorously unaccept- 
able to the Congress and believed by the 
Congress to be inimical to the welfare 
and security of the Nation; and assum- 
ing further that the Congress creates a 
“body” to perform the functions con- 
templated in the Constitution—will not 
certain hazards arise that ought not to 
be permitted to exist? 

The ambitious Vice President joined 
by the majority members of the hostile 
“body” created by a hostile Congress de- 
termines to charge the President with 
mental or physical incompetency pre- 
venting him from fulfilling properly the 
duties of his office. If and when that 
should occur, the President, of course, 
can deny the charges. With such 
charges and denial pending, the matter 
would then go to the Congress which 
within 21 days would have to conduct its 
hearings and if the House and the Senate 
each did not find by a two-thirds vote 
that the President was incompetent, he 
would be restored to his office. 

The grave danger, however, in the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the resolution is 
that a hostile Congress is a primary 
participant in the preferment of the 
charges and then, likewise, becomes the 
trier of the facts and thus the judge. 

It should be remembered that the 
original resolution of which I was a 
sponsor vested the power of preferring 
the charges by a majority vote of the 
members of the President’s Cabinet to- 
gether with the declaration of the Vice 
President. The members of the Cabinet 
presumptively would be favorable to the 
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President and would only act if and 
when the incompetency were certain. 

The President’s Cabinet members be- 
ing friendly to him would have a dis- 
suading force against an ambitious Vice 
President taking a course that ought not 
to be followed. 

The provision about which I complain 
mainly as I have heretofore stated was 
not in the original bill but was inserted 
as à compromise among the many per- 
sons who were advocating their indi- 
8 8 views of what the procedure ought 

o be. 

In a matter so grave, it appears unrea- 
sonable to me that the people of the 
United States should grant to the Con- 
gress the inordinate power contained in 
the resolution. If a “body” is to be cre- 
ated, it should be done by specific pro- 
visions in the resolution and not by 
vesting the power in the discretion of the 
thinking of the Members of Congress. 
The argument that we should not expect 
evil things to be done by public officials 
when the security and the goodness of 
the country is involved is not sound; that 
same argument was advanced to the 
framers of our Constitution back in 1787 
and the principle finally emerged that 
the Constitution must be written so as to 
envision not only the existence of good 
but also evil minds. When powers are 
granted to the Congress by the Consti- 
tution, especially in a matter of such 
dangerous and weighty importance, they 
should be clearly defined and so drafted 
as to preclude the temptation of evil 
minds setting their programs into effect. 

I know that I was one of only five who 
voted against the measure; however, the 
more I think about it the more convinced 
I am about the correctness of the vote 
which I cast. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a sup- 
plementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical assist- 
ance, to increase benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the Federal-State 
public assistance programs, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. I send to the desk a 
modification of the pending amendment 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The yeas and nays 
have already been ordered on the Sena- 


tor's amendment. 


Mr. MILLER. I ask that the modifi- 
cation be read. I understand that the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, but I 
should like to have the modification read 
before I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

It is proposed to modify the amendment by 


striking the period at the end of line 3 on 
page 4 and by adding the following: “as a 
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result of the first such increase of 3 per cent- 
um in monthly insurance benefits for one 
year only. As soon as the annual cost of the 
-first such increase of 3 per centum in month- 
ly insurance benefits is computed, the Secre- 
tary shall determine the increase in social 
security tax schedules or changes in the wage 
base, or both, necessary to finance such in- 
crease and report the same to the Congress.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the fact that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the amendment, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted so to modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
summarize what the amendment would 
accomplish. The amendment was dis- 
cussed at length yesterday. I stated that 
the amendment provides for an auto- 
matic 3-percent increase in social se- 
curity pensions whenever a 3-percent in- 
crease occurs in the retail price index. 
This, I might add, is in addition to the 
7 percent provided by the bill. The base 
year against which the cost of living is 
measured is 1964. The reason is that 
the 7-percent increase proposed by the 
bill would take effect June 1, 1965. In 
other words, if the bill is enacted, there 
will be an automatic 7-percent increase 
in social security pensions. I am much 
in favor of this. 

As I said yesterday, even with the 7- 
percent increase, social security pension- 
ers will not be in as good a position from 
the standpoint of purchasing power as 
they were in 1958, due to the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar. How- 
ever, I do not believe the bill goes far 
enough. It seems to me that we ought to 
provide for social security pensioners a 
cushion against the constantly increas- 
ing retail price index as a result of in- 
flation. 

Congress is responsible for the multi- 
billion-dollar deficit spending which has 
provided the foundation for the infla- 
tion which has occurred. The arguments 
made against the amendment were as 
follows: First, that it would be infla- 
tionary. Mr. President, if we are going 
to worry about giving social security 
pensioners an increase because to do so 
would be inflationary, I suppose we had 
better eliminate the 7-percent increase 
provided for by the bill. If there were 
any inflation, it would be the 7 percent, 
not the 3 percent which my amendment 
would provide. 

My amendment need never take effect 
if Congress were to practice fiscal in- 
tegrity and stop the multi-billion-dollar 
spending and stop inflation. I hope that 
the 3-percent increase would never go 
into effect. However, if inflationary con- 
ditions continue, the social security pen- 
sioners are covered. 

A second argument was made that we 
might as well extend the increased cost- 
of-living coverage to Federal employees. 
I point out that we have already done 
so. In 1962, we passed a comparability 
statute under which wages and salaries 
of Federal employees are scaled accord- 
ing to comparable jobs in private in- 
dustry. 

It was also suggested that we might 
extend this coverage to Government con- 
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tracts. I point out that we are already 
doing it. Government contractors have 
to pay wage increases. The administra- 
tion has already laid down the wage- 
price guidelines of about 3 percent a year. 

A further point was made that per- 
haps we do not have a responsibility to 
increase these pensions automatically. 
I believe that we have. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to its em- 
ployees. In 1962, the Senate voted for 
the Federal Salary Act, which provides 
that civil service retirees will receive an 
automatic 3-percent increase in their 
pensions every time there is a 3-percent 
increase in the cost-of-living index. 

My amendment is modeled exactly 
after the Federal Salary Act of 1962. We 
have a responsibility to social security 
pensioners. They must look to the Fed- 
eral Government for their pensions. 
This is quite a different thing from pri- 
vate pension funds, with relation to 
which the suggestion was made that we 
might also have an obligation. 

Congress is basically responsible for 
inflation. If, as a result of the action 
taken by Congress, social security pen- 
Sioners are squeezed out, we have an 
obligation to them. It would not satisfy 
the obligation if we were to propose a 
pension increase every 2 or 3 years, such 
as the 7-percent increase this year. In 
the meantime, pensioners are squeezed 
by the reduced purchasing power of their 
dollars. 

Under my proposed amendment, pen- 
sioners would be able to roll with the 
punch of inflation. A 3-percent increase 
in the retail price index would mean a 
3-percent increase in their social security 
pension. 

I believe that it is a humanitarian 
amendment. Most of the pensioners 
must rely upon their social security pen- 
sions in order to make ends meet. 

This is recognized by the fact that we 
are providing for a 7-percent increase in 
order to help them catch up somewhat 
with the inflation that has occurred. We 
are providing for that in this bill. How- 
ever, why must we wait and come here 2 
or 3 or 4 years from now and go into 
another round of pension increases? Let 
us do it on an automatic basis with a 
3-percent increase whenever the retail 
price index increases. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
3 minutes. 


THE CHINESE THREAT—II 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last October the Red Chinese conducted 
their first atomic explosion. Their sec- 
ond occurred on May 14. 

These two explosions have gone a long 
way toward changing the power struc- 
ture of the world. 

The Chinese do not yet have the 
capacity to deliver nuclear weapons, but 
in that they used enriched uranium in- 
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stead of plutonium, we know the ex- 
plosions were more sophisticated than 
had been expected. In fact they em- 
phasized in their propaganda that their 
tests were of better quality than the first 
ones conducted by the United States. 

One of the first congratulatory mes- 
sages published by Peiping came from 
Hanoi. The North Vietnamese empha- 
sized that China’s progress in nuclear 
technology was an “extremely important 
factor in curbing United States imperial- 
istic schemes of war and aggression.” 

Peiping also continues to emphasize 
the racial aspect. Their propaganda 
included a statement that these explo- 
sions were “a victory for all Asian, Afri- 
can, and Latin American peoples,” and 
that it “dispels the myth that Western 
countries are the only ones capable of 
developing atomic weapons.” 

Although in the beginning other coun- 
tries, such as Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union were included in Red 
Chinese criticism of the rest of the nu- 
clear club, recently their hate propa- 
ganda has been concentrated solely 
against the United States. 

The influential French paper, Le 
Monde, stated these explosions can only 
mean further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, added that this Chinese suc- 
cess would harden the Chinese position 
and encourage the Vietcong to hold firm 
until the rainy season brought them 
propitious conditions for heavy attack 
on the South Vietnam regime. We now 
know this attack is underway. 

Today many experts believe China can 
have deliverable, medium-range ballistic 
missiles with nuclear warheads during 
this decade; that is, by 1970. They also 
believe that, because of the sophistica- 
tion of these original explosions, the Red 
Chinese are only a few years away from 
production of hydrogen bombs. 

Considering first their consistent 
heavy attacks against the United States; 
second, their complete commitment to 
world rule through various means, espe- 
cially so-called wars of liberation; and 
third, the impact of these explosions are 
bound to have on the countries of south- 
east Asia—including North and South 
Vietnam—these Red Chinese explosions 
are fundamental in considering the fu- 
ture security of this country. 

As to what should be done in recogni- 
tion of this dangerous development, I 
do not know. But one thing I am cer- 
tain. The foreign policy of the United 
States should give full recognition to the 
impact these explosions are bound to 
have on the world balance of power. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a sup- 
plementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical assist- 
ance, to increase benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the Federal-State 
public assistance programs, and for other 
purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator cannot do that other than by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum with the time 
for the quorum call being charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should hope that the Senate would reject 
the amendment of the able Senator from 
Iowa. His amendment is identical to the 
amendment offered on yesterday by the 
very distingiushed junior Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

We prevailed on the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island to introduce, instead 
of his amendment, a resolution calling 
for a study which would be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. In the Com- 
mittee on Finance we could look into the 
matter of fixed 3-percent increases or 
decreases relating to our cost of living. 

I do not believe that if we were to adopt 
this amendment we would be doing any- 
thing but great injury to the public and, 
in my opinion, to our economy. Once we 
experience inflation and the cost of liv- 
ing begins to increase, we would have an 
automatic 3-percent increase in the 
social security payments every year. We 
would be like Argentina or Brazil. This 


is a complicated matter. It requires 
study. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 


Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
was debate on yesterday as to the pro- 
posal for study. There is not a Senator 
on the floor who does not realize that 
when it is suggested that a matter be 
studied, the suggestion is an excellent 
means by which to get rid of the 
measure. 

This problem was studied prior to 1962 
for our civil service retirees. It was 
studied very thoroughly. As a result, 
Congress decided that our civil service 
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retirees should have 3 percent increases 
in their pensions every time there was a 
3-percent increase in the cost of living. 

There is no need to study this measure. 
As far as financing the measure is con- 
cerned, my amendment would provide 
for that also. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Florida is willing, I should be happy to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have no time remaining. I do not believe 
that the Senator from Iowa has any time 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotron], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are de- 
tained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrusxa] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurpHy] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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California would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 166 Leg.] 
YEAS—21 
Aiken Harris Pell 
Allott Hickenl Prouty 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Curtis Kuchel Russell, S. C 
Fannin Miller Smith 
Fong Mundt Thurmond 
Gruening Pastore Tower 
NAYS—64 

Anderson Holland Muskie 
Bartlett Inouye Nelson 
Bass Jackson Neuberger 
Bayh Javits Randolph 
Bennett Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Bible Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 

Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga. 
Brewster La e Saltonstall 
Burdick Long, Mo. Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va Long, La Smathers 
Cannon Magnuson Sparkman 
Case Mansfield Stennis 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McGovern Ta 
Eastland McIntyre Tydings 
Ellender Me Williams, N.J 

Mondale Williams, Del 
Fulbright Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke rse Young, Ohio 
Hayden Morton 
Hill 

NOT VOTING—15 
Byrd, Va. Dirksen McGee 
Carlson Dominick McNamara 
Church Hart Murphy 
Clark Hruska Pearson 
Cotton McClellan Scott 
So Mr. MILLER’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
oppose the enactment of H.R. 6675. 
This is the social security bill that in- 
cludes medicare. In this bill there is 
a hospital insurance program which has 
been known as the King-Anderson bill 
and is referred to as part A. Also, a 
supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram has been added which is referred 
to as part B. 

This bill provides for an increase of 
social security benefits in addition to the 
medicare portions of the bill. Were 
the medicare provisions to be deleted, 
I would vote for the increase in social 
security benefits. I am particularly 
anxious to support a bill which would 
carry a substantial increase for those 
beneficiaries who are drawing the small- 
est amounts. However, I cannot support 
the medicare provisions. My opposition 
to the bill is because of its medicare pro- 
visions and is in no sense opposition to 
increased benefits, which I favor. 

Mr. President, when we add medicare 
or any other new program to social 
security, we are legislating for a pro- 
gram that will run in perpetuity. May 
I illustrate this? It would not be possi- 
ble to add medicare to social security 
and provide that the program expire at 
the end of 10 years, so that at the end 
of 10 years Congress might decide what 
kind of program they wish. The indi- 
viduals who are 55 years of age now 
would object to a program under which 
their social security taxes would be 
raised for 10 years and then have that 
program expire the date they become 
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eligible for benefits. So would it be 
with any other termination date that 
might be selected. This means that 
when we add a program to our social 
security program we are legislating for 
all time to come. The voters, many 
years from now, will not have the oppor- 
tunity to make vital decisions on how 
much they should spend for welfare pro- 
grams because those decisions are being 
made now. The far-reaching effect of 
our decision is such that I cannot vote 
for the bill. Iam satisfied that this pro- 
posal is not fair, either to our elder 
citizens who will receive medical benefits 
or to our present and future workers 
who will have to pay the bill. 

There is a problem concerning proper 
medical care for our citizens over 65. 
The proponents of the bill before us, in 
my opinion, have neither accurately 
defined that problem nor have they pro- 
vided the best solution. 

Just what is the problem? 

We do not need a government system 
of medicine or a government medical in- 
surance program to improve the quality 
of medical care in the United States. We 
have the finest medical care in the whole 
world. 

Mr. President, a generation ago young 
doctors and medical students journeyed 
to Europe—to Berlin, Vienna, London, or 
Rome—for the best in medical education. 
All of those countries had some form of 
government medicine. No longer do the 
doctors and medical students journey to 
Europe for the finest medical education. 
Doctors and medical students from all 
over the world come to the United States, 
because here, under the free practice of 
medicine, we have the finest medicine 
and the finest medical education of any 
place in the whole world. 

Again I say we do not need a program 
to improve medical care in this country. 
The problem is that some of our citizens 
over 65 do not have the income or re- 
sources to avail themselves of all the 
medical care they should have. This is 
the problem, to wit: to provide medical 
care for those who cannot provide it for 
themselves. Here the problem ends. 

It is not socialism for us to be chari- 
table. We should provide medical care 
for individuals over 65 who have neither 
the income nor the resources to provide 
such care for themselves. In determin- 
ing who needs assistance to secure med- 
ical care I want my government to be 
generous. 

I do not believe that recipients of med- 
ical care should be required to be pau- 
pers or be required to exhaust all of their 
savings or sell their homes. I do think 
that some reasonable income limitation 
should govern. Again I say that to be 
charitable is not socialism. However, 
to pay the medical bills and hospital bills 
of individuals over 65 who are well able 
to provide the same for themselves is not 
charity. It is not needed. It is social- 
ism. It moves the country in a direction 
which is not good for anyone, whether 
they be young or old. It charts a course 
from which there will be no turning back. 

Under the pending bill, an individual 
may be worth millions of dollars and 
have the highest income in his life, and 
he need not even be retired, but if he is 
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65 years of age, his hospital bills and his 
expenses for doctors and surgeons, within 
the limits of the bill, will be paid. Is 
there any need for that? Why throw 
money away like that? Is it fair to 
the individual who is working hard and 
supporting a family and buying a home 
and educating his children, buying life 
insurance and paying his own medical 
bills, that his social security taxes be 
increased to pay the bills of an individ- 
ual many times more able to pay them? 

I know why that provision is in the 
bill, It is not in the bill by reason of 
anyone’s concern for these people. It 
is in the bill as a matter of social re- 
form, to have the Government go into 
fields where it is not needed, to hasten 
the day when this medical program, if 
enacted, will take care of everyone from 
the cradle to the grave. Let no one 
be misled by it. 

The principal objection to this bill is 
that it will require the taxing of all the 
employers, the self-employed, and the 
employees, which includes the young and 
the middle aged, the low-income groups, 
the blind, the physically handicapped 
and those who have heavy family bur- 
dens. These people will be taxed to 
pay doctor bills and hospital bills for 
many who are better able to pay their 
own bills, including the well-to-do and 
the wealthy. This is wrong. 

Even if this proposed program were 
amended to eliminate the requirement 
that the medical and hospital bills of the 
well-to-do and the wealthy be paid, the 
bill still would not be a good one. The 
enactment of this legislation is to turn 
our back upon private enterprise. There 
are ways that assistance for medical ex- 
penses can be extended to those who 
ought to have help without following the 
pattern set forth is this bill. I will have 
more to say on the subject of an alterna- 
tive plan as the consideration of this 
bill progresses. 

There has been printed and is on the 
desk of every Senator, a copy of my mo- 
tion to recommit. In substance, it would 
take all matters pertaining to medicare, 
in part A and part B, out of the bill, im- 
mediately pass the remaining portions, 
and then, by March 15, bring in an al- 
ternative plan. 

My alternative plan is a well-estab- 
lished plan, a proven plan. I would ex- 
tend the plan that is now in operation 
for retired Federal civil service employ- 
ees under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, to all our aged, and 
require an individual to pay the entire 
premium, except that those people over 
65 who are unable to pay the premium 
would have it paid by the Government in 
varying amounts. 

That is the private enterprise ap- 
proach. It would not call for the setting 
up of two Government insurance pro- 
grams, which the pending bill does. 
Private enterprise would write the in- 
surance. Private enterprise would carry 
the risk. Private enterprise would col- 
lect the premiums. Private enterprise 
would pay the benefits. It would provide 
better benefits than are found in the bill. 

The whole world knows that the pro- 
gram for the Federal employees is a just 
and generous one. Why is it that an 
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individual sometimes has difficulty in 
getting adequate private hospital and 
medical insurance for himself? It is 
usually the individual who does not be- 
long to a large group that is a continu- 
ing group. That is the reason. Even 
though I hope that at least half of our 
citizens, if this proposal were to be en- 
acted, would pay their own premiums, 
they would have the great advantage of 
being included in a large continuing 
group, so that the averaging process of 
sharing the burden of medical expenses 
would actually work. 

Mr. President, the measure before the 
Senate, H.R. 6675, would set up two 
Government insurance programs. The 
King-Anderson portion of the legislation 
relates primarily to hospital care and 
it adds a hospital insurance program to 
our social security program. The Gov- 
ernment is the insurer. The Government 
carries the risk. And the Government 
pays the benefits. 

The supplementary medical insurance 
portion of this bill relates to the payment 
of the fees of doctors and surgeons. 
This, too, sets up a Government insur- 
ance program. The Government is the 
insurer. The Government takes the risk. 
The Government collects the so-called 
premiums. The Government pays the 
benefits. The benefits are available to 
all over 65 including those individuals 
who are well able to provide for them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary that 
we plung headlong into socialism to be 
just, generous, and kind to the people 
who are over 65 who ought to have some 
help for their medical needs. 

This supplementary medical benefits 
program not only puts the Government 
in another insurance program but one- 
half of the premium is a direct Govern- 
ment subsidy. This subsidy is not limited 
to the people who for economic reasons 
ought to have it, but is a subsidy for 
everyone. It is not only socialism—it 
is brazen socialism. 

Social security taxes are going to in- 
crease rapidly without medicare added 
to the program. With medicare added, 
there will be a tremendous increase in 
social security taxes. The social security 
tax both for the present program and 
what is proposed in this bill is very bur- 
densome for individuals with low earn- 
ings. This is because their entire income 
is taxed. There are no deductions or 
exemptions allowed. The wage base, 
which is now $4,800, is raised to $6,600 
in H.R. 6675 and this places a heavy 
burden on the individuals in the middle 
and higher income brackets as well. 

When social security started 30 years 
ago, the maximum tax that either an 
employee or an employer could pay was 
$30 per year. If this bill is enacted as 
reported out by the Finance Committee, 
the maximum employee tax for the cal- 
endar year 1966 will be $275.55, and a 
similar amount would have to be paid by 
the employer. 

In other words, for every employee the 
maximum tax will be over $750, half 
from the employer and half from the 
employee. The maximum social security 
tax on the self-employed in 1966 will be 
$404.25. As time goes on, these taxes will 
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increase without any additional legisla- 
tion. By 1973, which is not far off, the 
maximum tax on an employee will be 
$363, with a similar amount on the em- 
ployer—in other words, $726, half on 
the employee and half on the employer— 
and the maximum tax on a self-employed 
person will be $501. By 1987, without any 
increase over the present bill, the maxi- 
mum employee tax will be $379.50 and for 
the self-employed $518.10. Can you 
Senators imagine that the originators of 
social security could have anticipated 
that some 30-odd years later individual 
citizens would be paying nearly $59 per 
month for social security taxes? That 
is where we are headed. 

We can illustrate the cost of what is 
being done today in another way. I 
would like to quote from the testimony 
taken during the hearings: 

Senator Currts. Briefly, it shows this, does 
it not, that in 1964 the amount of benefits 
paid out was about $16.223 billion, isn’t that 


right? 
Mr. Myers. That is correct, Senator CURTIS. 


Incidentally, Mr. Myers is the chief 
actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

Continuing to read: 

Senator Curtis. It will take a while to get 
this program in motion, so the first full year 
that this bill will operate, so far as bene- 
fits are concerned, is calendar 1967. 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. And you estimate there 
that the benefits paid out in 1967 will be 
$24.498 billion? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, Senator Curris. 

Senator Curris. So if this bill is passed, 
the amount paid out in social security bene- 
fits which were old-age and suryivor and dis- 
ability in 1964 and which for 1967 will in- 
clude those plus the hospital insurance and 
the supplementary health benefits will be 
increased roughly by a little over $8 billion. 

Mr. Myers. There would be an increase 
from 1964 under the present program, and 
the new program as envisaged by the bill in 
full operation in 1967. 


In other words, we have before the 
Senate a bill that immediately is a $8 
billion bill measured in annual cost. We 
are experiencing a time when the cost 
of living is steadily rising. Few people 
doubt that inflation will continue to 
plague us. The payroll tax which sup- 
ports social security will be fully needed 
to adequately provide social security 
benefits, without medicare. Raises in 
benefits will be needed in the future. We 
should not turn to social security taxes 
to finance medicare or other programs. 
This point was clearly emphasized by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] when he 
testified before the Committee on Fi- 
nance. The Senator said: 

Just as today we recognize that some ad- 
justments in social security benefits is in 
order to keep pace with rising living costs, 
s0, inevitably the day will come when the 
Congress will decide that a further adjust- 
ment upward is called for. If H.R. 6675 is 
enacted, for the first time we will be linking 
to the social security system a service bene- 
fit as opposed to a cash benefit. That is, 
we will be providing payment for a service 
such as hospitalization, regardless of what 
that service may cost; that is something quite 
different from providing for the payment 
of a specified amount of dollars at some fu- 
ture date. We must recognize that this will 
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place a strain on the system. A future Con- 
gress may not be able to provide increased 
cash benefits under the social security pro- 
gram because so much revenue from the pay- 
roll tax will be going into medical care. 


Senator SALTONSTALL continued and 
included a quotation from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Senator SALTON- 
STALL said: 


In December of last year, Chairman MILLS 
raised other important questions which re- 
late specifically to the problem at hand and 
are worth recalling. He said: 

“We must remember that the primary 
needs of our senior citizens are for adequate 
cash benefits. The amount must be suffi- 
cient to produce a dignified standard of liv- 
ing when added to other spendable assets 
characteristic of the aged. Further, the 
amount must be raised periodically to keep 
in step with decreasing purchasing power of 
the dollar. A payroll tax to pay for health 
benefits, as I have stated before, should not 
be added to or harnessed with one to pay for 
cash benefits. Health expenses are less pre- 
dictable and they are rising considerably 
faster. Within a tight coupling, the cash 
benefit would, in all probability, be compro- 
mised and the danger increased of stressing 
health care at the expense of the root factors 
of food, shelter, and clothing.” 


We must look at the social security pro- 
gram as it actually exists. It is not a pro- 
gram of prepaid insurance. It is not a 
program in which the benefits one re- 
ceives are the result of his own payments 
and the interest accumulation thereon. 
The program would come to a halt for 
present beneficiaries if it were not for the 
taxes being collected now from the work- 
ers, the employers, and the self-em- 
ployed. Even though this program is 30 
years old, it is only 10 percent contribu- 
tory. This is not my theorizing. I wish 
to quote from the hearings: 

Senator Curtis. Here is my first question, 
and no doubt Mr. Myers will be the one to 
answer it. This relates to the OASI existing 
law only, not the disability, and I confine 
my question to those beneficiaries now on 
the rolls. What portion of the benefits that 
they have already received, plus the expected 
benefits that they will receive have they or 
their primary beneficiaries paid for? 


Mr. President, an astonishing but an 
honest answer was given—not astonish- 
ing as coming from Mr. Myers, because 
he is one of our best civil servants; but 
astonishing concerning a program that 
so many believe is prepaid: 

Mr. Myers. Senator Curtis, of course as 
you realize the amount that has been paid 
by the employer and the employee varies 
widely for individual cases. Some have paid 
extremely little, and some have paid some- 
what more, but on the average I believe 
about 10 percent of the actuarial value of 
the benefits that have been received or may 
be expected to be received in the future by 
those on the rolls are represented by the 
combined employer-employee taxes. 

Senator Curtis. Now, about 10 percent of 
what our present beneficiaries have received 
and are expected to receive in the balance 
of their days has been paid by the employer 
and the employee both. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, Senator CURTIS. 


There are many things about social 
security for retirement purposes that 
need further attention before we add a 
program of medicare, which includes 
medicare for people well able to pay for 
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it themselves. For instance, a great 
many fine, elderly people now draw only 
$40 a month which will be increased to 
$44 under the provisions of the bill. 
These are the people most in need. The 
social security planners have contended 
that the individual pays for his own 
benefits. This erroneous contention has 
resulted in a system wherein the high- 
est benefit goes to those most able to 
provide for their old age and the lowest 
benefit goes to those who have the great- 
est need and who had the least oppor- 
tunity to provide for their own old age. 
Of all the benefits that are now being 
paid, and that will be paid during the 
lifetime of present beneficiaries, 90 cents 
of every dollar has been paid by others. 
Greater justice should be done for those 
receiving the very low social security 
checks before we embark on two new 
insurance programs relating to medical 
care, as this bill does. 

We will soon have 20 million individ- 
uals in the United States who are over 
65. None of them has paid anything 
in the form of taxes or premiums of any 
kind for medicare. Not one nickel. The 
entire burden of the medicare program 
for the present aged will have to be borne 
by others. There will be some who will 
be receiving medical benefits who are 
far more able to pay their own medical 
and hospital bills than the people who 
will be paying the taxes. 

The table which follows shows the es- 
timated dollar expenditures under social 
security for the years 1966-72. The 
first column shows what the social se- 
curity expenditures are expected to be 
if no legislation is passed. The second 
column indicates what social security 
expenditures are estimated to be if the 
present bill is passed but does not in- 
clude either of the two medicare pro- 
grams. The third column shows the ex- 
pected expenditures if the bill is passed 
with the medicare provisions. This table 
was prepared by the Chief Actuary of 
the Social Security Administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Senate ag Committee 


Calendar Present 
year 
Without With 
health health 
insurance insurance 
$21, 033 $22, 288 
22, 169 25, 683 
23, 150 27, 181 
24.117 „443 
3 25, 086 „ 738 
Sis 26, 064 31,021 
1972-25 .23k) 27, 046 , 322 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, never in 
the history of social security has a pro- 
jected schedule of tax rates and expendi- 
tures been carried out without subse- 
quent increases. It is not unrealistic to 
expect that the amounts represented in 
the foregoing table will be substantially 
raised a time or two before 1972. 

The foregoing table shows, for in- 
stance, that when these two medicare 
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programs get started next year they 
would cost $1.2 billion. Three years 
later, by 1969, medicare alone would cost 
$4.3 billion. Three years later, by 1972, 
medicare would cost $5.3 billion. If this 
program were to follow the historical 
pattern, additional increases would be 
voted about every 2 years from now on. 

Mr. President, I again remind the 
Senate that I shall offer an alternative 
proposal, under private enterprise, by 
which a better program could be reached 
which would save at least $2.5 billion an- 
nually. Some people believe that the 
Federal Government can transact busi- 
ness better than private industry. I 
wish those people would join the Post 
Office Department and use their talents 
to help us get our mail. 

Any notion that social security taxes 
are not an impact upon our economy and 
upon our individual citizens, as are other 
taxes, is erroneous. Wages and income 
taken to pay social security taxes are not 
spent for other things. They are a drain 
upon our economy and upon every indi- 
vidual taxpayer, as are our other forms 
of taxes. 

One does not have to be a prophet to 
recognize that inflation and the ever- 
increasing cost of living are the cruelest 
and most difficult problems facing re- 
tired people. For more than 5 years this 
Government has run a deficit of over $5 
billion a year. The debt ceiling is at an 
all-time high—$328 billion. The un- 
funded liability, or deficiency in Govern- 
ment contribution, of the civil service 
retirement fund on June 30, 1963, was 
$36 billion. The comparable liability of 
the Foreign Service retirement fund as 
of December 31, 1962, was $203 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to interpolate that with re- 
gard to the Foreign Service retirement 
fund, even though the Government paid 
the $203 million, the amount of contribu- 
tions that would be required to keep the 
fund actuarially sound in the future 
would have to be 30 percent under nomal 
circumstances—15 percent by the For- 
eign Service worker and 15 percent by 
the Government. 

Thus, if a man were earning $10,000 
a year, he would have to pay $1,500 into 
that fund in order to keep it sound. It 
is now suggested that the Government 
pay 22.5 percent and the worker pay 
7.5 percent. When we view the matter 
from that standpoint, we find that the 
Government, with relation to a $10,000 
annual salary, would have to pay $2,250 
into the fund to keep it actuarially sound. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. In 
view of circumstances such as those re- 
lated by the distinguished Senator, is this 
the time to provide for free hospital and 
medical benefits for those who are well 
able to pay for them? 

This country cries out for leadership 
that would save us from inflation and 
ever-increasing debts and obligations of 
the Government. Today,.a program is 
being advanced which would propose to 
take care of matters that many individ- 
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uals are well able to take care of for 
themselves. 

Mr. President, the unfunded liability 
of military retired pay as of 1965 was 
computed as $61.1 billion. Yet in the 
face of all of these burdens, it is pro- 
posed that we start two new Govern- 
ment insurance ventures relating to 
medical assistance. 

I am not so sure that honesty is not 
on the side of the individual who wants 
to place the money of the people in pri- 
vate insurance companies, as contrasted 
with the desire and demand for increas- 
ing taxes and building up a bureaucracy 
to handle a program with which they 
have never had any experience. 

This bill would tax people who cannot 
afford to be further taxed and it would 
burden a Government that cannot afford 
to be further burdened in order to pro- 
vide benefits for individuals many of 
whom are well able to provide for them- 
selves. This is the basic issue, 

Mr. President, I shall have more to 
say about this bill as the debate proceeds. 
This bill ought to be amended so that 
by means of a deductible, or otherwise, 
its benefits would not go to people who 
are well able to pay their own medical 
expenses. 

Mr. President, I shall offer such an 
amendment. My amendment has al- 
ready been printed and is on the desks 
of Senators. I hope that the amendment 
will not be voted upon today. I shall 
have an analysis and an explanation of 
that amendment for every Senator. The 
analysis shows that everyone whose in- 
come falls in the lower 80 percent 
bracket would not be affected by it. 
However, the amendment would ade- 
quately take out of the program those 
people who are well able to pay for such 
care themselves. It is said that the 
amendment would not constitute much 
of a saving. It would amount to almost 
a half billion dollars a year according 
to the statement of the actuary of the 
Social Security Administration. The 
amendment woud preserve an important 
principle—the principle that we shall not 
force a Government system of medicine 
on people when it is not needed. The 
amendment would be a safeguard against 
extending this measure to everyone re- 
gardless of age. 

Let no one pass it off as being of no 
significance. Some may disagree with 
the principle. Some may wish to have a 
bill which would pay for the medical bills 
of an individual with unlimited capital 
assets and high income, an individual 
who is not even retired. If that is the 
case, they have, in the pending bill, a 
measure which would do that. However, 
I shall offer an amendment which, I be- 
lieve, would be easily administered and 
would reach that very issue. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator has mentioned that he con- 
templates the offering of an amendment. 
Does the Senator intend by that amend- 
ment to eliminate all provisions dealing 
with medicare? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. Iam not referring 
to my motion to recommit. There would 
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be a rollcall. I refer to an amendment 
which, by means of a deductible, would 
eliminate the payment of hospital and 
medical bills for the individual of over 
SR is well able to pay such bills him- 
self. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator contemplate imposing upon 
the individual the responsibility of fully 
or substantially exhausting his own 
assets? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator in- 
tend to protect the individual? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would be accom- 
plished by means of an income test. It 
would be a generous provision. It would 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, 
call for anyone to exhaust their savings 
or sell their home. 

It will mean that if their income is 
over a certain amount, that the in- 
come tax liability is going to be the 
yardstick. When the time comes, I shall 
explain why I use it as the yardstick. 
Eighty percent of our people will not be 
affected; it will affect 20 percent, and it 
ought to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the 20 percent 
are in the classification of ample income? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have in my hand 
the Senator’s amendment No. 330, with 
the title “Alternate Variable Deductibles 
Under Parts A and B Related to Income 
Tax Liability.” Is that the amendment 
to which the Senator is referring? 

Mr. CURTIS. Itis. 

Mr. BENNETT. So I would say to the 
Senator from Ohio that he can see on 
his desk amendment No. 330 and get the 
details of the amendment the Senator 
from Nebraska is discussing. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

The American people are used to the 
idea of a deductible. It has some con- 
nection with automobile insurance, in- 
volving policies which contain $100 de- 
ductible items, which means that the 
automobile owner pays the first $100 and 
the insurance company pays the remain- 
der. Or a holder may have a $250 de- 
ductible insurance policy. That prin- 
ciple could well apply in this program. 

In the hospital section of the bill there 
is provided a $40 deductible. It may in- 
crease in the future, but as of now it is 
$40. My proposal provides that there 
shall be a $40 deductible or last year’s in- 
come tax, whichever is higher. 

I shall have a table prepared to show 
each Senator how it would work out be- 
fore the vote on the amendment tomor- 
row. I will have figures from actuaries 
showing how many people do not pay any 
income tax at all; and therefore their 
benefits would not be affected. I will 
have figures from the actuaries showing 
how this proposal would save us from 
$420 to $480 million every year. 

I shall continue and mention some oth- 
er amendments. 

An amendment should be adopted 
which would limit the direct subsidy for 
the premiums on the supplemental health 
benefits to those who need the subsidy. 
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Part B is a program called supple- 
mental health medical benefits. It was 
born overnight. The country has never 
had an opportunity to look at it and de- 
bate it. It provides, in substance, that 
every individual over 65 can send in a $3 
premium in order to buy protection 
against expenses of doctors and surgeons 
and other related items. Then it pro- 
vides that out of the general Treasury 
there shall be paid an additional $3. 
For individuals in need? Not at all. For 
everybody. 

Here we are departing from the pri- 
vate enterprise road that made us so 
great and strong. Not only are we estab- 
lishing a new insurance program called 
“supplemental medical health benefits,” 
but the so-called premium is subsidized 
out of the Treasury by the same Govern- 
ment that has not balanced its budget in 
a long time, by the same Government 
that would raise the debt limit this year. 

We are not doing something for the 
people today, or this week, if we pass the 
bill. We are doing something to the 
people. I am not going to have a part 
in it. I am not going to let the children 
of this country point a finger at me and 
say I led a parade either in committee or 
on the floor to vote for two socialized in- 
surance programs and robbed the payroll 
tax to pay benefits to our aged and 
started a program that will run in per- 
petuity, that children 50 or 100 years 
from now will have no choice about, 
They will either have to pay the obliga- 
tion or refuse to pay it. Either alterna- 
tive is bad. 

The Senate can best meet its responsi- 
bility by striking the medicare provisions 
from the bill and directing the commit- 
tee to bring to the Senate at a later time 
a proposal which, under our private en- 
terprise system, meets the problem we 
face, to wit, assisting with the medical 
expenses of those elder citizens who 
ought to be assisted. This can be done. 

As I said a while ago, this program 
would be patterned after the program 
for our retired Federal civil service em- 
ployees under the 1959 act. The bene- 
fits are generous. The problem in pri- 
vate health insurance is that an individ- 
ual finds it difficult to buy insurance 
within a cost that he would like unless 
he belongs to a big group, a continuing 
group. What we would do for our citi- 
zens is what we are doing for our retired 
civil service people now. We would let 
them in on the same program. As to 
those who could not pay for it at all, 
the Government would pay the premium. 
As to those who could pay a part of it, 
the Government would pay a part of it. 
As to those who could pay their own pre- 
mium—and the cost would be a bargain 
because it would be such a big group 
they would pay for it, and not the Gov- 
ernment. 

It would give greater benefits to our 
people. Private enterprise would write 
the risk. Private enterprise would take 
the risk. Private enterprise would col- 
lect the premiums. Private enterprise 
would pay the benefits. Private enter- 
prise would administer the program. 

Under this proposed program, the big- 
gest confession of failure one can imag- 
ine is in the bill itself, and that is that 
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they are not relying on the advice of the 
medical association or doctors collec- 
tively to make the program work. Who 
are more qualified on the issue of illness 
than the doctors? Yet for years, as the 
drive has been on to socialize medicine in 
America, what have those who have ad- 
vocated that program done? They have 
downgraded the medical profession or 
associations. Just as there are a few 
scoundrels in politics, there are a few 
doctors who may not have done what 
they should have in their practice. But 
who are the doctors of the country? 
Who constitute the medical associations? 

They include our family doctor. They 
include my family doctor. They include 
everyone’s family doctor. I believe that 
they represent today a noble profession. 
All of us have witnessed the many times 
when they have gone beyond the last mile 
in caring for their fellow man. Yet, they 
have been downgraded and criticized be- 
cause that was a necessary step in order 
to socialize the country. 

Mr. President, the insurance industry 
has a remarkable record. The idea of 
private insurance is an American idea. 

It was Benjamin Franklin, acknowl- 
edging that America had obtained the 
concept of fire insurance and other kinds 
of insurance from England, who said, 
“Why should we not insure a man’s most 
valuable possession, his life?” 

The oldest life insurance company in 
the United States is a company orga- 
nized to help Presbyterian ministers. 
That company is still in existence today. 

The insurance industry has made great 
progress in offering private insurance to 
the American people. Some policies have 
been disappointing because medical costs 
have been going up so high, and policies 
on hospital insurance which were writ- 
ten some years ago turn out today to be 
a disappointment. That does not de- 
tract from the fact that although those 
policies are all right, are of less benefit 
than people expected, there are millions 
of good policies in existence. After all, 
we are dealing with an industry which 
stands out in America. 

What was the industry, during the 
time of depression, which meant so much 
to so many households because of its fi- 
nancial stability? It was the insurance 
industry. Millions of Americans obtained 
loans or received cash benefits on insur- 
ance. Many of those same companies are 
now attacking the problem. Great prog- 
ress has been made. We use the private 
insurance company to take care of the 
retirement of our civil service workers. 
We should use it here. 

Mr. President, the choice is clear. 
Some time in the march of socialism we 
shall find ourselves closer to the other 
shore than the side from which we 
started. 

This country began under the great 
private enterprise system. If the propo- 
nents of the bill plead for the elderly who 
need help in paying their medical ex- 
penses, my answer to them is, Amend the 
bill so as to limit it to that. 

If we wish a program to provide bene- 
fits for those who do not need it, we are 
offering a program of socialism, pure and 
simple. It is not public welfare. It is 
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not charity. It is not kindness. It is 
socialism. 

Socialism is not the answer to any- 
thing. 

Mr. President, to enact H.R. 6675 is 
not the best way to meet the problem of 
the medical expenses of our elderly peo- 
ple. It is grossly unfair to the individuals 
who will have to pay the bill. It is wrong 
in principle. It starts something which 
cannot be stopped. It should never be 
accepted or used as a vehicle to raise the 
cash benefits to our elderly people. An- 
other bill can be and should be passed 
to raise the ordinary social security bene- 
fits, particularly for the people who are 
receiving the lowest amount. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, I shall 
have more to say concerning the bill as 
debate progresses, and I shall offer sev- 
eral amendments. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. As one of the minor- 
ity members of the Finance Committee 
who voted with the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska on these problems in com- 
mittee, I commend him for what has been 
a historic presentation of the alterna- 
tives in this situation, as well as the 
dangers. 

I would be proud to associate myself 
with all that he has said rather than to 
try, in my own weak way, to repeat them. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, after 
reviewing H.R. 6675 as reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee, I was 
both encouraged and discouraged by the 
proposed amendments to our social se- 
curity laws. 

Several of the suggested changes in 
our social security program are well 
reasoned out and I support them whole- 
heartedly. One such amendment would 
increase social security benefits by 7 per- 
cent to all beneficiaries with a $4 mini- 
mum increase for a worker who retired 
at age 65 or older. 

Another amendment I have been par- 
ticularly interested in that has been rec- 
ommended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will increase the amount an in- 
dividual is permitted to earn without 
losing benefits. With the rising cost of 
living and the inflation that we are ex- 
periencing, it would be unrealistic to tie 
our older citizens to the limits that at 
one time, but no longer, are reasonable. 
A social security beneficiary under age 
72 will be permitted to earn $1,800 in a 
year without any reduction in his bene- 
fit amount. If his earnings exceed 
$1,800, $1 in benefits would be withheld 
for each $2 of earnings between $1,800 
and $3,000 and for each $1 of earnings 
thereafter. 

Many of my Wyoming friends have 
urged me to support an amendment 
which would extend social security bene- 
fits to age 22 for those children attending 
school who, under the present law, re- 
ceive benefits because of the tragic loss 
of their supporting parent. I think this 
is a good amendment and am pleased to 
support it. 
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I am also pleased to note that the com- 
mittee is recommending the adoption of 
an amendment which would limit the 
duplication of disability benefits and 
those under workmen’s compensation. 

I am encouraged when I see these 
amendments presented because the need 
has been shown and responded to with 
responsible and intelligent efforts. 

However, I am discouraged when I 
study the amendments which are being 
put forth as a solution to the problem we 
are confronted with in giving medical 
aid and attention to our older citizens. 

I am well aware of the need of some 
of our older citizens. Government as- 
sistance to meet the cost of adequate 
medical care and treatment for them 
is necessary and I have supported, and 
will continue to support, legislation 
which will meet this need. However, no 
evidence has been presented which would 
indicate that the suggestion put forward 
will meet the real need. In fact, the 
evidence suggests that this is a gigantic 
proposal that will increase our social 
security taxes to 11.5 percent of a per- 
son’s wages; cost about $7 billion per 
year; give some assistance to many, rich 
and poor alike, and yet not really meet 
all the needs of those who are in desper- 
ate need of financial assistance. 

I oppose any legislation which would 
derive its financing from a compulsory 
tax on the first dollars of wages earned 
by the Nation’s working men and women 
to pay the hospital and other medical 
bills of the well-to-do and wealthy aged, 
most of whom are well able to meet such 
bills from their own resources. 

The administration’s spokesmen claim 
that the program will cost about $6.8 
billion. This figure will not even cover 
early-year program costs according to 
business actuaries and experts with ex- 
perience in the health insurance and 
health care fields. 

Other governments which have 
adopted compulsory health programs 
have found that costs have skyrocketed. 
Costs in the British social security pro- 
gram have so skyrocketed that some re- 
sponsible Englishmen prominent in the 
welfare field in an effort to avoid bank- 
ruptcy of their entire welfare system are 
now advocating a change to that only 
the needy would be aided. 

I am disturbed about the effect this 
legislation would have upon our economy 
and upon our private insurance system. 
The administration and our economic 
planners are already concerned about 
the brake this would put on our economic 
growth because almost $7 billion would 
be taken from the consuming public. 
This program could destroy private initi- 
ative for our aged to protect themselves 
with insurance against the costs of 
illness. 

Presently, over 60 percent of our older 
citizens purchase hospital and medical 
insurance without Government assist- 
ance. This private effort would cease if 
Government benefits were given to all 
our older citizens. 

I expect that this socialized program 
will continue to grow and to be extended 
to additional age groups in our popula- 
tion. In fact, the advocates of this leg- 
islation are already pointing out how 
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this bill represents merely the begin- 
ning of Government medical care for 
persons of all ages. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
most knowledgeable groups on the sub- 
ject in our society—the insurance indus- 
try and the medical profession—oppose 
the enactment of this legislation. It is 
discouraging to realize that without the 
cooperation of these two groups the suc- 
cess of this program cannot be realized. 

I am proud of our medical system and 
our medical profession. We have made 
great strides in research and in under- 
standing the problems of our people, par- 
ticularly those problems of our senior 
citizens. Special steps should be taken 
to perfect and perpetuate the system 
we now enjoy. We should not be 
moving in the direction in which this 
legislation would have us move if we are 
to remain a physically healthy and sound 
nation meeting the needs of the young 
and the old. 

The social planners who have dreamed 
up this socialized medicine program have 
tied it to amendments to our social se- 
curity program which are needed and ac- 
ceptable. By doing this the social plan- 
ners have tried to put us—those who seek 
responsible legislation—in an embarras- 
sing position because if we vote as our 
conscience dictates on the amendments 
calling for a socialized medicine program, 
we then are forced to vote against those 
amendments which are needed in per- 
fecting and broadening the coverage of 
our present social security program. The 
hope of the social planners and the ad- 
ministration’s spokesmen is to force us 
to conform to their wishes and desires. 
I choose not to prostitute my vote in this 
matter and because portions of this bill 
are objectionable to me, I am compelled 
to vote against the total bill, even though 
I support parts of it. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to H.R. 6675, not because of its ob- 
jective, but because there is a better way 
to meet the problem. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
Congress recognizes that hospitalization 
and medical treatment must be provided 
for those elderly citizens who cannot af- 
ford to pay fo: this care. There is no 
argument on this issue. 

The advocates of this particular ap- 
proach have no monopoly on compassion 
for the aged who need help, nor do they 
have any monopoly on the soundest and 
most effective way to provide that help. 

We have a responsibility to strive for 
the most beneficial legislation possible in 
these areas of demonstrated human need. 
Medicare falls short in many respects by 
comparison with the benefits of the elder- 
care bill which I was privileged to co- 
sponsor. 

But the majority has seen fit to dis- 
miss the elder-care approach with vir- 
tually no consideration of the bill on its 
merits. And in so doing, they are dis- 
regarding the expert counsel of both the 
medical profession and the insurance 
industry. 

There is abundant evidence, based on 
reputable polls, to indicate that millions 
of Americans ar. confused about the ex- 
tent of benefits that medicare will pro- 
vide. 
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At best, this bill will cover only about 
half of the average medical costs for the 
aged. And it will do this at the expense 
of providing benefits to millions of Amer- 
icans who are perfectly capable of meet- 
ing their own medical expense problems. 

It is this scheme of compulsory financ- 
ing and benefits for all, regardless of 
need, that I regard as the bill's chief 
defect. I am genuinely concerned about 
its potential weakening effect upon the 
Stability of the entire social security 
system. 

The plain truth is that nobody knows 
how much this bill will cost the taxpay- 
ers. We do know we are talking about 
nearly $7 billion a year—and that is only 
the beginning. 

The experience of nations in Western 
Europe and Canada adds up to a sober 
warning for us. We can surely expect 
the total cost to skyrocket in the future. 

In my judgment, this poses a clear and 
present danger to the system upon which 
most Americans depend for the basic 
foundation of their retirement years. I 
cannot support a bill to increase the taxes 
of almost every American wage earner, 
to pay health benefits to millions of their 
fellow citizens who are both able and 
willing to pay for their own care. 

Instead of this blanket approach, we 
should have paid more attention to what 
the needs really are. In that regard, let 
me remind you that the Health Insur- 
ance Council reported only last month 
that 79 percent of our population is now 
covered by some form of health insur- 
ance. 

There is another weakness inherent in 
the medicare bill which concerns many 
of us. All of us know that the people of 
the United States today enjoy the finest 
quality of medical care that any nation 
has ever achieved. Any legislation we 
pass in this field certainly should aim at 
strengthening, not weakening, this great 
national asset. 

One of the unique and most impor- 
tant features of our system is the volun- 
tary, private relationship between the in- 
dividual patient and the physician of his 
choice. It is one of the principal reasons 
why our system of medicine is the best in 
the world. 

Some of the organizations and spokes- 
men who have given such strong support 
to medicare also have declared that it 
represents just the beginning step toward 
a completely federalized and State- 
dominated system of medical and hos- 
pital care. 

Surely, none of us wants to see the 
quality of health care in this country de- 
cline from its present unchallenged posi- 
tion of world leadership. Yet there are 
reasonable grounds to fear the eventual 
consequences of the first step this bill 
represents. 

I want to commend the minority of the 
Finance Committee for their able analy- 
sis of this bill’s limitations. I agree with 
them that the merits of this legislation 
are outweighed by its deficiencies. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield briefly? 
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Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SEN- 
ATOR FREDERICK RODRIQUES 
DUHANEY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
JAMAICAN SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has the honor to have in the 
Chamber Senator Frederick Rodriques 
Duhaney, President of the Senate of 
Jamaica. 

Senator Duhaney was elected to the 
first Jamaican Parliament in 1962. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Jamaican Labor Party. 

He was born in Jamaica but went to 
school in the Boston Latin School, to 
Dunbar High School in Washington, 
D.C., and is a graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity of this city. 

At the present time, he has a nephew 
at Howard University. Previous to that, 
his father, his brother, his aunt, and his 
wife were all Howard University gradu- 
ates. 

By profession Senator Duhaney is a 
dental surgeon. He is stopping off in 
Washington on his way back from Eng- 
land, where he participated in the 700th 
anniversary of the Parliament of Simon 
de Montfort held in 1265, the first parlia- 
ment to include representatives of the 
people. 

Mr. President, at this time it is my 
pleasure and privilege to introduce to 
the Senate our distinguished guest, the 
President of the Jamaican Senate, Sen- 
ator Frederick Rodriques Duhaney. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alaska for yield- 
ing to me. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged un- 
der the Social Security Act with a supple- 
mentary health benefits program and an 
expanded program of medical assistance, 
to increase benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, to improve the Federal-State pub- 
lic assistance programs, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 328 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska will state it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the offering of an 
amendment in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The of- 
fering of an amendment is in order. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 328 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
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amendment will be printed in the RECORD 

at this point. 

The amendment (No. 328) offered by 
Mr. GRUENING is as follows: 

On page 349, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“RECTIFYING ERROR IN INTERPRETING LAW WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN SCHOOL EMPLOYEES IN 
ALASKA 
“Sec. 342. For purposes of the agreement 

under section 218 of the Social Security Act 
entered into by the State of Alaska, or its 
predecessor the Territory of Alaska, where 
employees of an integral unit of a political 
subdivision of the State or Territory of Alaska 
have in good faith been included under the 
State or Territory’s agreement as a coverage 
group on the basis that such integral unit 
of a political subdivision was a political sub- 
division, then such unit of the political sub- 
division shall, for purposes of section 218 
(b) (2) of such Act, be deemed to be a politi- 
cal subdivision, and employees performing 
services within such unit shall be deemed to 
be a coverage group, effective with the effec- 
tive date specified in such agreement or 
modification of such agreement with respect 
to such coverage group and ending with the 
last day of the year in which this Act is 
enacted.” 

VALIDATING SOME ALASKA SCHOOL DISTRICT CON- 

TRACTS UNDER SECTION 218 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, my 
amendment, now before the Senate, seeks 
to correct an injustice which would be- 
fall many school personnel in Alaska be- 
cause of an error in interpreting the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 

Many school employees in Alaska are 
in danger of losing social security bene- 
fits because the provisions of section 218 
were incorrectly interpreted. Originally, 
certain city school districts in Alaska 
were ruled to be “political subdivisions” 
under the terms of section 218 and agree- 
ments with such city school districts were 
approved by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

Now, after 13 years of coverage, and 
after paying the social security taxes due 
and expecting to receive social security 
benefits upon retirement, the school per- 
sonnel of such city school districts have 
been informed that such districts can- 
not be considered “political subdivisions” 
within the meaning of section 218 of the 
Social Security Act and that these school 
employees are not covered under the act. 

My amendment simply validates the 
agreements entered into in good faith by 
these school districts to cover their 
school employees under the social secu- 
rity program. 

I have been informed that the admin- 
istration supports this amendment. 

I hope that the able and distinguished 
Senator in charge of the bill will accept 
this simple amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Alaska has dis- 
cussed his amendment with us, and also 
with those who represent the depart- 
ment, and we believe that the Senator 
has a good point in his amendment. It 
was not studied by the committee, but 
we believe that the Senator from Alaska 
is probably right about the matter, and 
we shall be happy to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 
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Mr.GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The situation to 
which the Senator from Alaska refers 
is similar to the one with which we dealt 
in Arkansas. Therefore, there is no rea- 
son to deny to Alaska what was done for 
Arkansas. 

I agree with the Senator in charge of 
the bill that the Senator’s amendment 
should be accepted. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
“HOSPICARE” PROVIDED BY H.R. 6675 NEEDED 

AND LONG OVERDUE 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
support, in general, the provisions of H.R. 
6675 because the program which it pro- 
vides is long overdue. The legislation 
has long been misnamed with the title 
of “medicare.” It provides hospital care 
and should be known as “hospicare.” 

To my own knowledge, I have known 
many men and women who have com- 
pleted successful work careers and who 
have retired with savings and pensions 
apparently ample to live in comparative 
comfort for the rest of their lives. Then 
these individuals have been struck by 
severe illnesses and in a very brief pe- 
riod have seen their life’s savings drained 
away in paying for the high costs of 
medical and hospital care and drugs. 

For people in such circumstances, H.R. 
6675 marks a milestone and will go far 
to enable them to meet the overwhelm- 
ing burden of hospital expenses—and 
some medical expenses—attendant all 
too often on old age. 

This bill marks a milestone and a 
crowning achievement for the many men 
and women who for years have worked 
tirelessly for its achievement. 

President Johnson can rightfully take 
pride in the enactment of this far-reach- 
ing hospital care bill. He worked for 
its enactment as a U.S. Senator from 
Texas, as Vice President, and as Presi- 
dent. He has at all times indicated that, 
on his list of needed domestic meas- 
ures, hospital care for the aged had high 
priority. Its enactment so early in his 
administration must be and should right- 
fully be considered a personal, outstand- 
ing achievement for President Johnson. 

Another among the many individuals 
to whom credit and praise should be 
given for his work in securing the pas- 
sage of a hospital program for the aged 
is the very able and distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], who through the years, in the face 
of great opposition, has fought valiantly 
for the enactment of this legislation. 

Many others deserve high praise for 
the successful conclusion of this struggle 
including our distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. Mansrietp], the majority 
whip [Mr. Lone of Louisiana], and the 
indefatigable Under Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mr. Wilbur Cohen. 

All these—and many more—deserve 
the highest praise for a job well done. 
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In sending his health message to the 
Congress on January 7 of this year, Pres- 
ident Johnson quoted from Thomas Jef- 
ferson who wrote: 

Without health there is no happiness. An 
attention to health, then, should take the 
place of every other object. 


With this statement I heartily concur. 
With the passage of H.R. 6675, the Con- 
gress will be taking a giant step forward 
to making health “take the place of every 
other object.” It is a step that long 
needed to be taken. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, for 
the past 7 years the problems of our 
older citizens have been the subject of 
intensive and continuing study by the 
Congress. That long and hard work is 
resulting, at last, in legislation which will 
significantly contribute to the ability of 
the Nation's elderly to live independently 
and with dignity during their retirement 
years. 

Earlier this week, the House of Repre- 
sentatives agreed to the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 3708—the Older Americans 
Act of 1965. This important measure— 
which I sponsored in the Senate and in 
which I was joined by 23 cosponsors— 
now awaits the President’s signature. 

The Older Americans Act—it will be 
recalled—establishes a new high-level 
agency—the Administration on Aging— 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Administration 
on Aging, headed by a Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to 
Senate confirmation—will devote its full 
attention to the problems and potentials 
of our older population. It is an agency 
which—among its other responsibilities, 
will administer a program of grants 
which will enable the States to support 
and expand their services in behalf of the 
elderly. 

The Older Americans Act represents a 
milestone on the road toward a better 
life for our elderly citizens. We now 
have an opportunity to enact another 
landmark piece of legislation—H.R. 
6675—the medicare bill. I believe we 
will take that opportunity. 

Although—my interest and activities 
dealing with the problems of older peo- 
ple predates by many years my service in 
the Senate, it has been my privilege 
since 1959 to be deeply involved in the 
efforts of the Senate to determine and 
cope with the needs of the elderly. 

During the 87th Congress, I was 
privileged to serve as chairman of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging. For 
2 years prior to that—I was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Currently, I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Health 
of the Elderly of the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging. 

During these last 7 years—under a 
mandate from the Senate—we have 
thoroughly investigated and evaluated 
the status of the 18 million Americans 
who are 65 years of age and over. 

We have consulted with the acknowl- 
edged experts in the field of aging and 
have benefited from their research. 

We have held public hearings through- 
out the country to learn firsthand the 
difficulties and the unique problems fac- 
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ing our older citizens. A long list of com- 
mittee reports attest to the scope and the 
depth of this factfinding effort. 

And from these years of work, two basic 
conclusions emerge: 

First, the older people of this country 
have a deep and abiding desire to live 
their retirement years in independence 
and dignity; 

Second, the greatest threat to this 
desire for an independent and dignified 
existence is the pronounced inability of 
our older citizens to cope with the heavy 
and inevitable expenses of necessary hos- 
pital and medical care. 

Other problems, to be sure, trouble 
people in their retirement years. But 
completely overshadowing everything 
else is the haunting fear of financial 
catastrophe resulting from serious illness. 

We cannot, of course, eliminate the 
likelihood of serious illness among the 
elderly. 

But we can extend to them the hope 
that when illness does strike, it will not 
leave them financially destitute. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day—a program of hospital insurance 
through social security and a program of 
voluntary medical insurance—would of- 
fer them that hope. 

I believe that we now have before us a 
bill which would establish a well- 
balanced program of protection against 
the crushing expenses of illness. This is 
a program which will relieve the elderly 
of the intolerable pressures generated by 
high health costs on the one side and re- 
duced income on the other. This is a 
program which will solve the dilemma 
confronting the young and middle-aged 
families who are trying to provide for 
themselves and their children at the 
same time that they are faced with the 
tremendous burden of trying to help pay 
the continuing direct costs of the ill- 
nesses of their parents and grandpar- 
ents. 

In evaluating the legislation before 
us—we must not overlook the substan- 
tial and meaningful liberalizations 
which it makes in the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram. 

Over the years, the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly has issued three 
reports on the operation and effective- 
ness of the Kerr-Mills program. We 
have never argued against the need for 
such a program. Our criticism was di- 
rected at the idea that Kerr-Mills—by 
itself—constituted the Federal answer 
to the problem. Among the specific crit- 
icisms of Kerr-Mills made by the sub- 
committee—for which the present bill 
now offers remedies were: 

First. The family responsibilty pro- 
visions which imposed hardships on the 
children and grandchildren of elderly 
applicants for aid—and which often 
served to deter otherwise qualified indi- 
viduals from seeking help. The new bill 
would limit the application of the family 
responsibility provision to the spouse, if 
any, of the applicant. 

Second. We had criticized the in-or- 
out income tests employed by some 
States in determining eligibility. For 
example—if a State had a test of $1,500 
in income, a person with $1,501 would be 
ineligible despite the fact that he might 
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have had thousands of dollars of ex- 
penses—while an individual with $1,499 
in income and only $100 or $200 in ex- 
penses would be eligible. The new legis- 
lation corrects this situation by requir- 
ing the States to relate their income 
tests to the expenses incurred by the 
applicant. 

Third. We were critical of the fact 
that the Federal Government would only 
match up to $15 per month in vendor 
payments for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance while we would match unlimited 
medical vendor payments for recipients 
of medical assistance for the aged. It 
seemed highly unfair to us that we 
should provide less in money for those 
who are most in need. Additionally— 
this imbalance was the prime reason be- 
hind the State’s switching many of their 
OAA people to MAA. The present bill 
authorizes matching on an equal basis 
for both OAA and MAA and further— 
specifies that the States may not provide 
less in benefits under one program than 
it provides in the other. 

Fourth. We were also concerned over 
the fact that many States provided only 
the most limited types of health services, 
for example, a State might provide only 
hospital care and some services in the 
outpatient department of a hospital. 
The new legislation requires that the 
States include inpatient and outpatient 
hospital care, other laboratory and X- 
ray services, skilled nursing home sery- 
ices, and physicians’ services. 

Mr. President, I should like to stress 
one other consideration. I believe that 
proper and appropriate administration 
of the program is vital to effectuating the 
congressional intent. 

In this regard—and particularly in the 
case of the basic medicare section of the 
bill part A’”—administrative respon- 
sibility and operation should, to the 
greatest extent possible, be assumed by 
public agencies. 

Any administrative tasks which are 
delegated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should in all 
instances be assigned to State and local 
health departments, where these public 
agencies are willing and capable of per- 
forming those responsibilities. The pub- 
lic interest would be fully served by giv- 
ing preference to public agencies. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
say that the medicare bill now before the 
Senate is not perfect. Iam positive that 
we will modify it in future years—as ex- 
perience exposes defects. 

But it does represent an enormous 
step forward by the Congress in meet- 
ing one of the most urgent social needs 
of our times. Its enactment has been 
demanded by an overwhelming majority 
of Americans—of all ages—for many 
years. 

I regard it as both a privilege and an 
honor to be associated with this legis- 
lation as a cosponsor and I shall cast 
my vote in favor of it with a deep sense 
of satisfaction and fulfillment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I know 
that some of my colleagues in the Senate 
wish to speak. I should like to make the 
remaining committee amendment the 
pending business, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Louisiana. I wish to an- 
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nounce that the committee amendment 
is opposed by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kennepy] and myself jointly, in 
lieu of our offering an amendment. 
Normally, an amendment would be of- 
fered if the committee amendment had 
been treated as original text. We have 
undertaken, therefore, to oppose the 
committee amendment. 

If we may have the remaining commit- 
tee amendment made the pending busi- 
ness, I shall yield the floor and let other 
Senators speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
manager of the bill wish to call up the 
remaining committee amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the committee amend- 
ment be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the committee amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 267, line 8, after the word “end- 
ing”, it is proposed to insert “on or”; on 
page 268, after line 2, to strike out: 

“COVERAGE OF TIPS 

“Sec. 313. (a) (1) Section 209 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out ‘or’ 
at the end of subsection (j), by striking out 
the period at the end of subsection (k) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘; or’, and by adding 
immediately after subsection (k) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(1) (1) Tips paid in any medium other 
than cash; 

“«(2) Cash tips received by employee in 
any calendar month in the course of his 
employment by an employer unless the 
amount of such cash tips is $20 or more.’ 

“(2) Section 209 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

For purposes of this title, tips received 
by an employee in the course of his employ- 
ment shall be considered remuneration for 
employment, Such tips shall be deemed to 
be paid to the employee by the employer and 
shall be deemed to be so paid at the time 
a written statement including such tips is 
furnished to the employer pursuant to sec- 
tion 6053(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 or (if no statement including such 
tips is so furnished) at the time received.’ 

“(b) Section 451 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to general rule for 
taxable year of inclusion) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(c) SPECIAL RULE FOR EMPLOYEE Taps. 
For purposes of subsection (a), tips included 
in a written statement furnished an em- 
ployer by an employee pursuant to section 
6053(a) shall be deemed to be received at 
the time the written statement including 
such tips is furnished to the employer.’ 

„(e) (1) Section 3102 of such Code (relat - 
ing to deduction of tax from wages) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(c) SPECIAL RULE FoR TIPS. 

“*(1) In the case of tips which constitute 
wages, subsection (a) shall be applicable 
only to such tips as are included in a writ- 
ten statement furnished to the employer 
pursuant to section 6053(a), and only to the 
extent that collection can be made by the 
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employer, at or after the time such state- 
ment is so furnished and before the close of 
the 10th day following the calendar month 
in which the tips were received, by deducting 
the amount of the tax from such wages of 
the employee (excluding tips, but including 
funds turned over by the employee to the 
employer pursuant to paragraph (2)) as are 
under control of the employer. 

2) If the tax imposed by section 3101, 
with respect to tips received by an employee 
during a calendar month which are included 
in written statements furnished to the em- 
ployer pursuant to section 6053(a), exceeds 
the wages of the employee (excluding tips) 
from which the employer is required to col- 
lect the tax under paragraph (1), the em- 
ployee shall furnish to the employer on or 
before the 10th day of the following month 
an amount of money equal to the amount 
of the excess. 

“*(3) The Secretary or his delegate may, 
under regulations prescribed by him, au- 
thorize employers— 

“*(A) to estimate the amount of tips that 
will be reported by the employee pursuant 
to section 6053 in any quarter of the calendar 
year, 

“*(B) to determine the amount to be de- 
ducted upon each payment of wages (ex- 
clusive of tips) during such quarter as if the 
tips so estimated constituted the actual tips 
so reported, and 

“"(C) to deduct upon any payment of 
wages (other than tips) to such employee 
during such quarter such amount as may 
be necessary to adjust the amount actually 
deducted upon such wages of the employee 
during the quarter to the amount required 
to be deducted during the quarter without 
regard to this paragraph.’ 

“(2) The second sentence of section 3102 
(a) of such Code is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘; and an employer who is furnished 
by an employee a written statement of tips 
(received in a calendar month) pursuant to 
section 6053(a) to which paragraph (12) 
(B) of section 3121(a) is applicable may de- 
duct an amount equivalent to such tax with 
respect to such tips from any wages of the 
employee (exclusive of tips) under his con- 
trol, even though at the time such state- 
ment is furnished the total amount of the 
tips included in statements furnished to the 
employer as having been received by the em- 
ployee in such calendar month in the course 
of his employment by such employer is less 
than $20’. 

“(3) Section 3121 (a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to definition of wages under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended by 
striking out ‘or’ at the end of paragraph 
(10), by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; or’, and by adding after paragraph 
(11) the following new paragraph: 

“*(12)(A) tips paid in any medium other 
than cash; 

„B) cash tips received by an employee 
in any calendar month in the course of his 
employment by an employer unless the 
amount of such cash tips is $20 or more.’ 

“(4) Section 3121 of such Code is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection; 

„g) Trrs.—For purposes of this chapter, 
tips received by an employee in the course 
of his employment shall be considered re- 
muneration for employment. Such tips 
shall be deemed to be paid to the employee 
by the employer, and shall be deemed to be 
so paid at the time a written statement in- 
cluding such tips is furnished to the em- 
ployer pursuant to section 6053(a) or (if no 
statement including such tips is so fur- 
nished) at the time received.’ 

“(d)(1) Section 3401 of such Code (re- 
lating to defintions for purposes of collect- 
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ing income tax at source on wages) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

““(f) Trrs.— For purposes of subsection 
(a), the term “wages” includes tips received 
by an employee in the course of his employ- 
ment. Such tips shall be deemed to be paid 
to the employee by the employer, and shall 
be deemed to be so paid at the time a writ- 
ten statement Including such tips is fur- 
nished to the employer pursuant to section 
6053(a) or (if no statement including such 
tips is so furnished) at the time received.’ 

(2) Section 3401(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to definition of wages for purposes of col- 
lecting income tax at source) is amended by 
striking out ‘, or’ at the end of paragraph (6) 
and inserting in lieu thereof '; or’, by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(12) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘; or’, by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (15) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘; 
or’, and by adding after paragraph (15) »the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(16) (A) as tips in any medium other 
than cash; 


“*(B) as cash tips to an employee in any 
calendar month in the course of his employ- 
ment by an employer unless the amount of 
such cash tips is $20 or more.’ 

“(3) Subsection (a) of section 3402 of such 
Code (relating to income tax collected at 
source) is amended by striking out ‘subsec- 
tion (J)“ and Inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
sections (J) and (k)’. 

“(4) Section 3402 of such Code is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(K) Trps—aIn the case of tips which 
constitute wages, subsection (a) shall be ap- 
plicable only to such tips as are included in 
a written statement furnished to the em- 
ployer pursuant to section 6053(a), and only 
to the extent that the tax can be deducted 
and withheld by the employer, at or after 
the time such statement is so furnished and 
before the close of the calendar year in which 
the employee receives the tips which are 
included in such statement, from such 
wages of the employee (excluding tips, but 
including funds turned over by the em- 
ployee to the employer for the purpose of 
such deduction and withholding) as are 
under the control of the employer; and an 
employer who is furnished by an employee a 
written statement of tips (received in a 
calendar month) pursuant to section 6053 
(a) to which paragraph (16)(B) of section 
3401 (a) is applicable may deduct and with- 
hold the tax with respect to such tips from 
any wages of the employee (excluding tips) 
under his control, even though at the time 
such statement is furnished the total amount 
of the tips included in statements furnished 
to the employer as having been received by 
the employee in such calendar month in the 
course of his employment by such employer 
is less than $20. Such tax shall not at any 
time be deducted and withheld in an amount 
which exceeds the aggregate of such wages 
and funds minus any tax required by sec- 
tion 3102(a) to be collected from such 
wages." 


„(e) (1) Section 6051 (a) of such Code (re- 
lating to receipts for employees) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘In the case of tips received 
by an employee in the course of his employ- 
ment, the amounts required to be shown by 
Paragraph (3) shall include only such tips 
as are included in statements furnished to 
the employer pursuant to section 6053 (a); 
and the amounts required to be shown by 
Paragraph (5) shall include only such tips 
as are reported by the employee to the em- 
ployer pursuant to section 6053(b).’ 

“(2)(A) Subpart C of part III of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 61 of such Code (re- 
lating to information regarding wages paid 
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employees) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 6053. REPORTING OF TIPS. 

“*(a) Every employee who, in the course 
of his employment by an employer, receives 
in any calendar month tips which are wages 
(as defined in section 8121(a) or section 
$401(a)) shall report all such tips in one or 
more written statements furnished to his 
employer on or before the 10th day following 
such month. Such statements shall be fur- 
nished by the employee under such regula- 
tions, at such other times before such 10th 
day, and in such form and manner, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. 

“*(b) For purposes of sections 3102(c), 
$111, 6051(a), and 6652(c), tips received in 
any calendar month shall be considered re- 
ported pursuant to this section only if they 
are included in such a statement furnished 
to the employer on or before the 10th day 
following such month and only to the extent 
that the tax imposed with respect to such 
tips by section 3101 can be collected by the 
employer under section 3102.’ 

“(B) The table of sections for such sub- 
part C is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 6053, REPORTING OF TIPS.’ 

“(3) Section 6652 of such Code (relating 
to failure to file certain information returns) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (c) 
as subsection (d) and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

„e) FAILURE To REPORT Ties.—In the 
case of tips to which section 6053(a) applies, 
if the employee fails to report any of such 
tips to the employer pursuant to section 
6053(b), unless it is shown that such failure 
is due to reasonable cause and not due to 
willful neglect, there shall be paid by the 
employee, in addition to the tax imposed by 
section 3101 with respect to the amount of 
the tips which he so failed to report, an 
amount equal to such tax.’ 

“(f) Section 3111 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employers under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act), as amended 
by section 321 of this Act, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

(e) Tris. —In the case of tips which con- 
stitute wages, the tax imposed by this sec- 
tion shall be applicable only to such tips 
as are reported by the employee to the tax- 
payer pursuant to section 6053(b).’ 

“(g) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to tips 
received by employees after 1965.” 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“COVERAGE OF TIPS 


“Sec. 313. (a) Section 211(c) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by section 311 of 
this Act, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘The 
provisions of paragraph (2) shall not have 
the effect of excluding cash tips received by 
an employee in the course of service which 
constitutes employment under this title, on 
his own behalf and not on behalf of another 
person, from “net earnings from self-employ- 
ment”; except that (i) this sentence shall 
not apply in the case of tips which consti- 
tute remuneration for employment under 
this title, and (il) in applying subsection 
(a) with respect to tips to which this sen- 
tence is applicable, only the deductions at- 
tributable to such tips shall be taken into 
account.“ 

“(b) Section 1402 (c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to definition of 
trade or business), as amended by section 
$11 of this Act, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The provisions of paragrapb (2) shall not 
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have the effect of excluding cash tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of serv- 
ice which constitutes employment under 
chapter 21, on his own behalf and not on be- 
half of another person, from “net earnings 
from self-employment”; except that (1) this 
sentence shall not apply in the case of tips 
which constitute remuneration for employ- 
ment under chapter 21, and (ii) in applying 
subsection (a) with respect to tips to which 
this sentence is applicable, only the deduc- 
tions attributable to such tips shall be taken 
into account.’ 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1965.” 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, a na- 
tional health care program for the needy 
aged is long overdue in this country. 
Millions of our senior citizens who are 
living on very modest incomes have for 
years faced a serious problem in meeting 
the costs of health care. 

We are all thankful for the fact that 
the exciting and rapid scientific advances 
in medicine, surgery and therapy have 
substantially increased the life span of 
our people. These advances have ob- 
viously led to greater cost to the patient. 
Treatments have been developed which 
are very complex involving costlier drugs, 
operations, hospitalization, specialized 
nursing home care, and so forth. The 
healing arts community is to be con- 
gratulated on the great progress that it 
has made and society in general is the 
beneficiary. 

In 1949 as a Member of the House 
I, along with a group of Republicans, 
introduced a comprehensive national 
health care program for the needy aged. 
One of the cosponsors was my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. As I recall, the 
Honorable Christian Herter, then a 
Member of the House, and the Honorable 
Richard Nixon, at that time a House 
Member, were also cosponsors. 

My interest and concern with this 
problem go back many years. I intro- 
duced a comprehensive measure in 1962 
and this year I am a cosponsor of the bill 
introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. 

In reality, my interest in this problem 
dates from my childhood. My father 
was a doctor of medicine and a general 
practitioner in Louisville, Ky. One of my 
earliest memories is spending a year in 
Europe when my father studied in Ger- 
many and Austria to gain specialized 
training in the general area of heart dis- 
ease. Today, the doctors of Europe come 
to this country for specialized training, 
and many prominent Europeans come to 
this country for treatment. The Duke 
of Windsor recently visited Houston for 
surgery and I think it is commendatory 
that in one generation we have gone to 
the forefront in medical science. I know 
that we all want America to stay in that 
position. 

In spite of my long interest in this 
problem and my keen desire to do some- 
thing about it, I cannot support this bill. 
I have always maintained that if the 
program is to be successful, it must meet 
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three criteria: First, it must be volun- 
tary. Second, it must be based on need. 
And third, it must not be financed 
through a payroll tax. 

Those with adequate incomes who hap- 
pen to be covered by social security and 
who can well afford their own medical 
care directly or through insurance, 
should not be forced to join a program. 

A needs clause, I think, is essential. I 
do not think it proper for a young man 
going to work and expecting to support 
a family to have to pay a hospital, or any 
other bill, for the millions in this coun- 
try who can afford to pay their own. I 
do not think a means test should require 
a so-called pauper’s oath. The bill 
which I introduced in 1962 applied the 
means test by the income tax return of 
the individual. Critics of the means test 
say that its application would force a 
person to sell his home before he could 
benefit from the program. This is not 
the case. Let the income tax return be 
the only means test. 

I vigorously oppose financing so much 
of this program through payroll taxes. 
The payroll tax with an arbitrary limit, 
be it $5,600 or $6,600 a year, is a regres- 
sive tax in the same sense that a sales 
tax or retail excise tax is regressive. 
Under the terms of this bill a man earn- 
ing $6,600 a year will pay just as much in 
taxes as a man earning $66,000. This is 
certainly not the American way. I can 
not understand the logic of the labor 
leaders of this country in their almost 
unanimous support of this method of 
financing health care for the needy aged. 
These same leaders argue persuasively 
against a sales tax saying that it falls 
equally on those who can afford it and 
those who cannot afford it. It seems to 
me that the same philosophy applies 
here. 

Furthermore, a payroll tax is a direct 
manufacturing cost. When direct costs 
go up, prices go up. We are having dif- 
ficulties today competing in the world 
market. By increasing these direct costs 
our difficulties will be compounded. Ex- 
perience has shown in other countries, 
especially in Western Europe where we 
find our keenest competition, that pay- 
roll taxes which finance a health pro- 
gram have skyrocketed over the years. 
In spite of these high taxes Germany and 
Italy can undersell us on many products 
because their basic factory or mine wage 
is far below ours. If wages were com- 
parable, their present higher rate of pay- 
roll tax would eliminate them as a com- 
petitor. 

Our own experience with the social 
security program, and the discussion of 
this bill in the Finance Committee, and 
the debate here on the floor make it obvi- 
ous that this program will be sharply 
expanded in future years. I do not think 
anyone can question this. Benefits will 
be broadened and taxes increased. For 
this reason, it is all the more important 
that we set the proper guidelines at the 
initiation of this program. In my judg- 
ment, the broad guidelines are contained 
in the three criteria which I have set 
out. This is going to be a huge program. 
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Let us set it in the proper framework 
so that it will enhance and not impair 
the great American will to produce. 

I wish this bill could be amended so 
that I might supportit. Iam afraid that 
is a remote and forlorn hope. If I have 
properly judged the temper of the Sen- 
ate none of the three criteria which I 
have spelled out will be achieved and, I 
am sorry to say, none was achieved in 
the bill which the House of Representa- 
tives sent to us. Therefore, it seems 
clear, Mr. President, that my vote on 
8 5 passage will have to be in the nega- 

ve. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, H.R. 6675 
is a monumental measure of far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

It deals with fundamental human 
needs of millions of Americans. 

It extends a helping hand not only 
to our senior citizens, but also to chil- 
dren, blind, and disabled persons, and 
needy individuals. 

There is general agreement on the hu- 
manitarian objectives of this bill al- 
though many differ regarding the meth- 
ods of achieving these objectives, par- 
ticularly in the field of medical care for 
the aged. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROVISIONS 


H.R. 6675 has four main parts. 

First. In the area of medical care, it 
provides as follows: 

(a) A compulsory hospital-nursing 
home plan for most persons past 65 
financed by higher social security taxes 
on workers, their employers, and the 
self-employed; and by payments elderly 
patients must make toward their care— 
deductibles and daily charges. 

(b) A voluntary supplementary plan 
covering physicians’ services and certain 
other health costs financed by monthly 
premiums paid by those past 65; by 
matching premiums paid by the Federal 
Government out of general revenues; 
and by fees patients must pay for care— 
deductibles plus 20 percent of remain- 
ing costs, and 

(c) An expanded Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance program for the needy and 
medically needy aged, blind, disabled, 
and families with dependent children. 
This combines five existing medical as- 
sistance programs into a single program. 

Second. H.R. 6675 provides expanded 
services for maternal and child health, 
crippled children, child welfare, and the 
mentally retarded, and establishes a 5- 
year program of special project grants 
for comprehensive health care and serv- 
ices for needy children, including those 
emotionally disturbed of school age or 
preschool age. 

Third. H.R. 6675 provides greater 
benefits and coverage under social se- 
curity old-age, survivors’ and disability 
programs, including a 7-percent increase 
in monthly benefits for social security 
recipients with a $4 minimum increase 
for an individual and a $6 minimum in- 
crease for a couple. 

Fourth. H.R. 6675 improves and en- 
larges public assistance programs. 
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From this brief description, the scope 
and breadth of this legislation are 
merely indicated. I shall not attempt 
at this point to describe the bill in full, 
for it is a very comprehensive, very 
technical biil totaling 387 pages. More 
details can be found elsewhere in my 
statement. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BILL WILL BECOME LAW 


It 1s very apparent that H.R. 6675 will 
pass the Senate and that, after differ- 
ences in the House and Senate versions 
are resolved, it will receive approval by 
Congress and will be signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

It will become the law of the land— 
and most of the programs, including the 
new basic hospital insurance plan and 
the supplementary insurance plan for 
medical care of Americans past 65, will 
become permanent programs, 

In a far-reaching bill of this com- 
plexity and nature, no one is completely 
satisfied with every provision. I have 
consistently fought for comprehensive 
medical care for any aged person who 
needs assistance in paying his medical 
bills, with such a program to be financed 
out of general revenues. Although this 
bill in part relies on general revenues, 
the basic hospital-nursing home plan 
relies on social security taxes and makes 
limited benefits available to everyone 
regardless of need. 

This legislation has been developed 
according to established congressional 
procedure, with all Americans allowed 
an opportunity to present their views. 
In particular, the subject of medical care 
for the aged has been investigated, 
studied, and debated for a number of 
years, quite intensively during the past 5 
years. 

Now the majority in Congress has 
worked its will and, in the American 
way, everyone accepts that. 

It now behooves all of us to do our 
best to make these programs as work- 
able and as effective as possible. 

Let us put acrimony behind us. Let 
us bind up our wounds and with malice 
toward none let us get on with the enor- 
mous job of implementing this measure. 

LANDMARK LEGISLATION 


The inauguration of the basic hospital 
insurance program and the supplemen- 
tary insurance program will be hailed as 
landmark legislation, as indeed it is. 

It will unquestionably be important in 
helping our senior citizens meet their 
hospital, doctor, and certain other medi- 
cal expenses. 

It is estimated the basic and supple- 
mentary plan together will cover just 
under 50 percent of the average medical 
costs of those past 65. 

Nevertheless, we all have a duty not 
to oversell these programs. We should 
not lead those past 65 to believe more is 
provided than actually is provided. 

BILL DOES NOT COVER ALL MEDICAL NEEDS 


For example, H.R. 6675 does not pro- 
vide aid for every kind of medical care 
an individual past 65 may need. 

The basic plan for instance does not 
pay for private rooms, private nurses, 
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long-term stays in psychiatric hospitals 
or drugs outside a hospital; nor does it 
cover very long “catastrophic” illness. 

The supplemental plan does not cover 
routine physicals, extensive psychiatric 
care, routine dental work, drugs, den- 
tures, orthopedic shoes, eyeglasses, or 
hearing aids. 

BILL DOES NOT COVER ALL MEDICAL COSTS 


It is important for Americans to un- 
derstand that H.R. 6675 is not a free 
medical care bill. The hospital and other 
medical services covered by the two 
plans are not paid in full under these 
plans. 

Under the basic hospital plan, a 
patient must pay the first $40 of cost 
during the first 60 days, plus $10 a day 
for each day after that during the next 
60 days. The plan does not pay any hos- 
pital costs after these 120 days during 
one spell of illness. So the patient has 
to find some means of paying hospital 
care after 120 days. 

A patient sent to a nursing home after 
receiving hospital care would pay $5 a 
day beginning with the 21st day through 
the 100th day in the nursing home. Af- 
ter 100 days of a single spell of illness, 
the plan pays nothing more toward 
nursing home care. 

Furthermore, if costs of hospital and 
nursing home services go up, patients 
may have to pay greater amounts be- 
ginning in 1968. Hospital costs have 
been rising about 7 percent a year over 
the past few years. ees 

Under the supplementary insurance 
plan, those past 65 wishing this insur- 
ance must pay $3 per month. The Fed- 
eral Government also pays $3 per month. 

Under H.R. 6675, these premiums 
could be increased every 2 years. If costs 
of the services covered go up sufficiently, 
those past 65 can look forward to further 
increases in their monthly premium. 

In addition, under the supplementary 
plan, patients must pay a $50 deductible, 
which means they must pay the first $50 
of expenses incurred for physicians’ 
services and other health items covered 
by this insurance. In addition, patients 
must pay 20 percent of costs above the 
first $50. 


OLDER AMERICANS NEED MORE PROTECTION 
— 


I mention these matters so that Amer- 
icans past 65 will be aware that the two 
medical plans contained in this bill will 
155 pay all of their health and medical 

ills. 


It is only fair to caution our senior 
citizens that they should protect them- 
selves against medical expenses not 
taken care of by the basic plan or the 
supplementary plan through additional 
insurance. Otherwise, they may face 
some costly bills to pay out of savings. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF TWO NEW MEDICAL PLANS 


Another very important reminder to 
those who will be eligible for these medi- 
cal programs: benefits under the basic 
plan will not be available until July 1, 
1966. Benefits under the supplementary 
7 not be available until January 
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So, I say to our older Americans, when 
this bill passes, do not cancel your pres- 
ent health insurance policies. Do not 
let your health insurance lapse between 
now and the date when these plans be- 
come effective. 

Your present insurance company will 
probably revise its policies so that they 
will not overlap the benefits of the health 
insurance plans of this bill. They will, 
I am confident, devise policies offering 
coverage and benefits not provided under 
the two plans of this bill. 

Also, most businesses with health in- 
surance programs for their employees 
will revise these policies to be effective 
after the basic Government insurance 
and supplementary insurance plans go 
into effect. 


URGES HEALTH INSURANCE FOR ELDERLY 


I say again to our older Americans: 
Do not leave yourself unprotected during 
the next year and a half before benefits 
are available to you under H.R. 6675. 

If you do not now have health insur- 
ance that will help pay hospital, doctor, 
and medical bills, I would urge you to ob- 
tain such insurance. No one knows 
when illness may strike. It might be be- 
fore benefits under either plan in H.R. 
6675 will be available to you. So take 
the sensible precaution of protecting 
yourself against costly illness. 

Here I would like to urge private 
health insurance companies to do their 
very best to provide reasonable cost and 
effective policies to protect older persons 
against medical costs not covered in the 
two plans of this bill. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS 


Now I would like to comment on the so- 
cial security increase and some of the 
other improvements in old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability programs pro- 
posed in H.R. 6675. 


SEVEN PERCENT INCREASE 


The 7-percent, across-the-board in- 
crease in benefits for the present 20 mil- 
lion social security recipients is retro- 
active beginning with January 1965 
benefits. 

There is a guaranteed $4 monthly min- 
imum for retired workers who are past 
65 in the first month they are paid the 
increased benefit. 

The guaranteed minimum increase is 
provided to make sure everyone over 65 
would receive at least enough to take ad- 
vantage of the supplementary insurance 
costing those past 65 $3 permonth. The 
$4 minimum for an individual would 
cover the premium with $1 to Spare. A 
man and his wife would receive a mini- 
mum total increase of $6, which would 
cover the health insurance premium for 
both. 

Unfortunately, the 7-percent increase 
does not keep pace with the 8.9 percent 
increase in cost of living since 1958. 

In other words, even with this increase, 
social security benefits will buy less than 
in 1958. 


SUPPORTS SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 


I have strongly favored a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase in social security. Last year 
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I voted for the increase provided in the 
bill passed by the Senate. I deplore the 
fact that this much-needed increase was 
allowed to die in conference committee 
between House and Senate in the dispute 
over medical care. 

On the first day bills could be intro- 
duced this year, I sponsored a bill—S. 
39—providing for a 7-percent increase. 
At the time, I urged that consideration 
be given to an 8-percent increase because 
I believed the cost of living was heading 
upward. It did rise and is still rising. 
The cost of living is now nearly 9 percent 
more than in 1958. 

So in this bill we are not restoring buy- 
ing power of social security benefits to 
the 1958 buying power. 

WHY COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE NOT HIGHER 


It is well understood that social secu- 
rity benefits could have been increased by 
8 or 9 percent, had not the hospital in- 
surance plan been added to this bill. 

In order to keep social security taxes 
from jumping too high at this time, the 
social security increase had to be limited 
to 7 percent and the hospital benefits had 
to be curtailed. 

Thus, in the very drafting of this bill 
both the cash benefit program and the 
hospital insurance program for the aged 
have had a restrictive impact on each 
other. 

There are those who claim the new 
hospital program will not endanger the 
cash benefit programs for retirees, for 
widows, children, dependents, and the 
disabled under the existing social secu- 
rity programs—old-age, survivors’, and 
disability insurance, 

Those making this claim say the new 
health insurance trust fund set up in 
H.R. 6675 would be separate from the 
present social security trust fund. They 
point out the bill requires social security 
withholding for hospital benefits to be 
deducted from wages separately from the 
regular old-age, survivors’, and disability 
social security deductions. 

Separate accounting will not insulate 
one program from the other. Both pro- 
grams have already had and will con- 
tinue to have an impact on each other. 

The reason is that the revenues for the 
old-age, survivors’, and disability benefits 
and the revenues for the new hospital 
benefits will be derived from the same 
source: wages of workers in social secu- 
rity covered jobs and railroad retirement 
covered jobs. 

In a very real sense, the OASDI cash 
benefits programs and the new hospital 
benefits program are competing for social 
security taxes levied on wages. 

We cannot put too heavy taxes on 
wages, or we shall deprive workers of the 
wherewithal to pay their living expenses, 

As employers must match the social 
security tax for each of their workers, 
this will raise the cost of doing business 
and this added cost will be passed on to 
consumers in higher prices. Higher 
prices make it more difficult to sell 
abroad in competition with foreign com- 
panies. 
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So the sky is not the limit when it 
comes to the amount of social security 
taxes that can be extracted from wages. 

There is no doubt that, at some time in 
the future, when we want to increase the 
cash benefits for social security retirees, 
for dependents, disabled persons and all 
the rest and when the costs of the hos- 
pital program require an increase, we are 
going to reach a point where we cannot 
increase the burden on wage earners by 
hiking social security taxes on their 
wages or self-employed income, or by 
making more of their wages subject to 
the tax—raising the taxable wage base. 

jon people think that day is not far 
off. 

Even some ardent advocates of hos- 
pitalization through social security taxes 
have already admitted that future social 
security improvements may have to be 
financed out of general revenues. 

Endorsement of the supplementary in- 
surance program, which is not financed 
out of social security taxes, is tacit rec- 
ognition that a fully comprehensive med- 
ical care program should not be financed 
out of social security. The burden would 
be too great on one segment of our pop- 
ulation, the wage earners. 

Of course, there is an alternative. 
That is to make the elderly patients pay 
a greater share of the costs of this pro- 
gram. I have already pointed out that 
the bill provides for automatic increases 
in the amount patients must pay for hos- 
pital and nursing home care, starting in 
1968, if costs of these services rise 
enough by then. A patient hospitalized 
for 120 days would pay $640. If he stays 
the full 100 days in a nursing home after 
hospitalization, he would pay an addi- 
tional $400, for a total of $1,040. 

Under provisions of H.R. 6675, if hos- 
pital and nursing home costs rise ap- 
preciably, the amount the patient would 
pay also will rise. 

To make patients pay even more than 
the bill provides would put a greater 
burden on the elderly, the very people 
we seek to help under this program. 


GENERAL REVENUE FINANCING FORECAST 


I predict that eventually the OASDI 
cash benefit programs or the hospital 
program will have to be financed, in 
whole or in part, out of general revenue 
financing. 

Cash benefits for a worker, his sur- 
vivors, or dependents under the present 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program—social security—are re- 
lated to wages earned by the worker. 

Retirement benefits, survivors’ bene- 
fits, child’s benefits, and disabilty bene- 
fits of the existing social security pro- 
gram are of fundamental importance to 
the economic well-being of Americans. 

It is certain this program will have to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living 
and necessary further improvements will 
have to be made in the future. 

It seems to me the sensible procedure 
is to continue the existing OASDI social 
security programs under the social secu- 
rity tax system. 
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Hospital benefits under the basic plan 
of H.R. 6675 are, however, not related 
to the amount of wages each worker has 
earned. 

Therefore, it makes much more sense 
to me to finance the hospital program 
out of general revenues. In this way, the 
cost of the hospital program can be 
spread among all taxpayers, according 
to their income and ability to pay. 

Now to return to my commentary on 
other features of H.R. 6675. 

CHILD’S BENEFITS EXTENDED FOR FULL-TIME 

STUDENTS 

Child’s social security benefits, which 
formerly terminated at age 18, are con- 
tinued by the bill up to age 22, provided 
the child is attending school full time 
until then. 

I voted for this provision last year in 
the bill that regrettably died in confer- 
ence October 3. This year I introduced 
a bill—S. 498—to extended the age to 22. 
I fully support this extension, which will 
help an estimated 295,000 children this 
year continue their schooling. 

I am delighted the provision was made 
retroactive to January 1, 1965. 

DISABLED CHILD’S BENEFITS EXTENDED 


Under an amendment—No. 125—which 
I introduced and which the Senate 
Finance Committee adopted, benefits are 
provided for a child disabled before age 
22—present law says before age 18— 
should his parent die, become disabled, or 
retire under social security. 

The mother of the child would also be 
eligible for benefits so long as she con- 
tinued to have the child in her care. 

Under present law, an individual is 
considered dependent and is paid child’s 
insurance benefits if he has been con- 
tinuously disabled since before age 18. 

Young persons disabled between ages 
18 and 22 ordinarily would not have 
worked the 5 years needed to qualify un- 
der existing law for social security dis- 
ability based on his earnings. It is likely, 
even if this person is working, his parent 
would assume financial responsibility for 
his support following disablement. 

Therefore, it is appropriate to extend 
child’s benefits to those disabled prior to 
age 22. 

I am very pleased the committee ac- 
cepted my amendment. 

An estimated 20,000 persons—disabled 
children and their mothers—will become 
immediately eligible for benefits. The 
effective date of this provision is the sec- 
ond month after the month in which the 
bill is enacted. 

While the number of people affected is 
small, compared with some other provi- 
sions of the bill, the benefit for those 
eligible is significant. 

We cannot ease the heartache involved 
for these disabled young people and their 
families. But we can, and do, in this 
provision help to ease the financial strain. 

WIDOWS’ BENEFITS AT AGE 60 

H.R. 6675 permits widows to receive 
benefits at age 60, on a reduced basis. 
Under present law, a widow must wait 
until age 62 before she may receive any 
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social security benefits. At that time 
she receives the full benefit. This bill 
allows her to elect a reduced benefit 
starting at age 60 if she would prefer, and 
in this way gives a widow greater leeway 
in deciding what is most advantageous 
in her particular circumstance. 
BENEFITS FOR SOME PAST AGE 72 


H.R. 6675 reduces to a minimum of 
three quarters the requirement for social 
security covered employment of certain 
persons past 72 so that they can qualify 
for a $35 a month benefit. Wives of those 
who qualify would receive $17.50 a month 
and widows $35 a month. 

Some 355,000 persons past 72 would be 
eligible for benefits, effective the second 
month after the month of enactment. 

This is another provision I voted for 
last year in the bill that later died. This 
year I introduced a bill—S. 764—provid- 
ing these benefits. I am delighted the 
pending bill includes this feature. 

EARNINGS LIMIT RAISED 


H.R. 6675 increases to $1,800 (now 
$1,200) the amount a social security re- 
cipient may earn without losing any of 
his social security benefit. 

For each $2 earned between $1,800 and 
$3,000, he would lose $1 of his social se- 
curity benefit. For earnings above $3,000 
he would lose $1 in benefits for $1 of 
earnings. 

Now he loses $1 in benefits for each $2 
earned between $1,200 and $1,700; and 
he loses $1 for each $1 earned above that. 

In addition, under H.R. 6675 the 
amount of earnings a beneficiary may 
have in a month and still receive full 
benefits for that month, regardless of his 
yearly earnings is raised to $150—now 
$100. 

About 850,000 persons would be helped 
by this feature which is effective begin- 
ning calendar year 1966. 

Earlier this year, I introduced a bill 
(S. 765) to raise the annual earnings lim- 
it to $2,400 and the monthly limit to $200 
without loss of social security benefit. 

At least the committee provision is a 
substantial step in the right direction. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 

AMENDMENTS 

H.R. 6675 increases the amount author- 
ized in present law for maternal and 
child health services. 

For fiscal year 1966, the increase is $5 
million and for the succeeding fiscal 
years, the increase is $10 million a year. 

This would raise the 1966 total to $45 
million, rising each year until 1970 and 
thereafter when the total will be $60 
million. 

Authorizations for crippled children’s 
service and child welfare would also be 
increased by $5 million the first year and 
$10 million the following years. 

In addition, H.R. 6675 authorizes $5 
million for 1967, $10 million for 1968, and 
$17.5 million yearly thereafter for grants 
to institutions of higher learning for 
training professional personnel in health 
and related care of crippled children, 
particularly mentally retarded children 
and those with multiple handicaps. 
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A new provision added to the bill au- 
thorizes a 5-year program of special proj- 
ect grants for comprehensive health care 
and services for children of school age 
or for preschool children. 

For fiscal year 1966, $15 million would 
be authorized and this authorization 
would increase until it reached $50 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1970. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IMPROVEMENTS 


H.R. 6675 improves and expands the 
public assistance programs by such 
amendments as— 

First, increasing the Federal matching 
share for cash payments for the needy 
aged, blind, disabled, and families with 
dependent children; 

Second, eliminating limitations on 
Federal participation in public assistance 
to aged individuals in tuberculosis and 
mental disease hospitals under certain 
conditions; and 

Third, allowing States greater latitude 
in disregarding certain earnings in de- 
eee need of public assistance recip- 
ents. 

These are some of the highlights in 
the bill requiring special comment be- 
fore I proceed to discuss the two health 
and medical care plans. 

BASIC HOSPITAL-NURSING HOME PLAN 


As I have already stated, the basic 
plan for hospital, nursing home, and re- 
lated care would be financed through an 
increase in the social security tax on 
wages of workers, their employers, and 
self-employed persons; by higher rail- 
road retirement taxes, and by charges 
levied on elderly patients. 

The tax increase would go into effect 
January 1, 1966. But benefits for pa- 
tients would not be offered until July 1, 
1966. 

About 17 million persons insured under 
social security and railroad retirement 
and 2 million uninsured persons past age 
65 would qualify at that time. 

Costs of the program for uninsured 
persons would come out of general rev- 
envues of the U.S. Treasury. 

After 1974, anyone wishing to qualify 
must have sufficient social security or 
railroad retirement coverage. 

Benefits under this compulsory plan 
are as follows: 

First. Up to 120 days in a hospital in 
each spell of illness. Sixty days must 
elapse between each spell of illness. 
Patient pays $40 deductible, plus $10 a 
day for each day in hospital after first 
60 days. No doctors’ nor private duty 
nursing services paid by this plan. 

Second. After hospitalization, up to 
100 days in a nursing home or other fa- 
cility having an arrangement with the 
hospital from which the patient is trans- 
ferred. After the first 20 days, the pa- 
tient pays $5 a day toward his care. 

Previous bills have limited nursing 
home care to hospital-affiliated institu- 
tions. Since there are not many hos- 
pital-affiliated nursing homes in Amer- 
ica, this would have helped very few 
aged persons. The change contained in 
H.R. 6675 permitting an arrangement 
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with a hospital will make nursing home 
care available for many more patients. 

Third. Outpatient hospital diagnostic 
service, with the patient paying a $20 de- 
ductible amount and 20 percent of the 
cost above that for diagnostic studies by 
the same hospital during a 20-day 
Period. 

Fourth. After hospitalization, home 
health services for up to 175 visits after 
discharge from the hospital or nursing 
home and before the beginning of a new 
spell of illness. These services would in- 
clude intermittent nursing care, therapy, 
and the part-time services of a home 
health aid. 


COST OF BASIC HOSPITAL-NURSING HOME PLAN 


The first full year this plan is in effect 
would cost $2,358 million out of the 
health insurance trust fund and $285 
million out of the U.S. Treasury. In 
time the bill provides that all costs would 
be paid out of the health insurance trust 
fund. 

TAXES FOR HOSPITAL-NURSING HOME PLAN 


The social security tax rate would be 
0.325 percent on earnings up to $6,600, 
starting next January 1. The tax rate 
would rise from time to time to 0.850 per- 
cent starting in 1987. 

A worker or a self-employed person 
earning $6,600 would pay $21.45 for hos- 
pital insurance in calendar year 1966. 
His employer would match the tax each 
of his workers pays. 

In 1967, the tax on $6,600 on the 
worker would total $33, and it would go 
up until it reached $56.10 a year in 1987 
and thereafter. 

PREFERS GENERAL REVENUE FINANCING OF HOS- 
PITAL PLAN 

As I have already stated, I believe 
general revenue financing should be used 
for the hospital-nursing home program, 
which is a service program, not a wage- 
related cash benefit program, as existing 
social security is. 

Certainly, this would be a much fairer 
way to distribute the cost burden. Then 
each person under 65 would pay taxes 
according to his income; in other words, 
according to his ability to pay. 

Moreover, before income taxes are 
levied, a taxpayer is allowed to exempt 
$600 for himself and $600 for his spouse 
and $600 for each dependent. He also 
is permitted to subtract either the stand- 
ard or itemized deduction from his gross 
income before the income tax applies. 

Not so with social security taxes. 

Social security taxes apply to the first 
dollar of wages earned and to every dol- 
lar earned up to the maximum taxable, 
$6,600 under H.R. 6675. No exemptions 
and no deductions from gross income are 
allowed before social security taxes are 
applied. J 

Social security taxes are not based on 
ability to pay. A $6,600 worker pays the 
pie amount of tax as a $66,000 execu- 

ive. 

This is grossly unfair. 

Last year Congress enacted an anti- 
poverty program designed to help those 
in low-income brackets, roughly those 
with $3,000 or less income a year. 
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Congress also reduced income taxes 
last year to relieve lower income-receiv- 
ing persons of this burden. More than 
one and one-half million low-income- 
receiving persons were relieved entirely 
of paying Federal income taxes. 

Yet H.R. 6675 proposes higher social 
security taxes, which hit lower income 
groups hardest. 

This is very inconsistent to say the 
least. 

But it is plain that a move for general 
revenue financing of the entire hospital 
insurance program would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the Senate today. Too 
many are committed to the social se- 
curity approach in support of the 
administration. 

CONCERN FOR WAGE EARNERS 


Nevertheless, I must express my con- 
cern for the wage earners of America. 
For, this hospital program is bound to 
expand and the burden on wage earners 
to increase. 

Those who pay the hospital insurance 
tax will be men and women workers 
under age 65. During their working lives 
they bear the cost of feeding, clothing, 
and housing themselves and their fam- 
ilies, of paying for an automobile and 
other necessities, of educating their chil- 
dren, and of buying life insurance and 
hospital and medical insurance to pro- 
tect themselves and their families. 

These workers will pay taxes for as 
long as 45 years or more. 

Yet no worker will receive any hospital 
benefits under this bill until he reaches 
age 65—and then only if he becomes sick 
and needs hospitalization. 

Meanwhile, 40 percent of all income 
in America subject to income taxes will 
escape social security taxation to pay for 
the hospital plan in this bill. 

This is most unfair. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INSURANCE PLAN 


All persons past age 65 would have an 
opportunity to buy this insurance by pay- 
ing $3 a month premium. The Federal 
Government would pay $3 a month to 
match this. 

After paying an annual deductible of 
$50 toward costs of services incurred, the 
insured patient would pay 20 percent of 
any additional cost—the plan would pay 
80 percent—of the following services: 

First, physicians’ including osteo- 
paths and surgeons’ services, whether 
furnished in a hospital, clinic, office, in 
the home or elsewhere; 

Second, chiropractors’ services; 

Third, podiatrists’ services; 

Fourth, home health service for up to 
100 visits each calendar year—with no 
prior hospitalization as is required under 
the basic hospital plan; 

Fifth, diagnostic X-ray and laboratory 
tests and other diagnostic tests; 

Sixth, X-ray, radium’ and radioactive 
isotope therapy; 

Seventh, ambulance services; and 

Eighth, surgical dressing and splints, 
casts, and other devices for reduction of 
fractures and dislocations; rental of 
durable medical equipment such as iron 
lungs, oxygen tents, hospital beds, and 
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wheelchairs used in the patient’s home, 
prosthetic devices—other than dental— 
which replace all or a part of an internal 
body organ; braces and artificial legs, 
arms, eyes, and so forth. 

There would be a special limitation on 
the outside-the-hospital treatment of 
mental, psychoneurotic, and personality 
disorders. Payment for such treatment 
during a calendar year would be limited 
to $250 or 50 percent of the expenses, 
whichever is smaller. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PLAN IMPROVES BILL 


The inclusion in H.R. 6675 of an in- 
surance plan to supplement the basic 
hospital plan is a definite improvement 
over last year’s bill, which was limited 
to hospital-nursing home care under 
social security. 

For a number of years, the King-An- 
derson hospital insurance approach, 
which forms the basis for the hospital 
insurance plan in this bill, has been 
correctly criticized as being woefully in- 
adequate in terms of benefits for the 
aged. 

Earlier versions of the King-Anderson 
bill would have covered only about 25 to 
30 percent of the average medical ex- 
penses of older persons. 

The skimpy benefits of the King- 
Anderson bills of 1962 and 1964 were 
among the main causes of my voting 
against these earlier plans. Instead, I 
voted for medical care plans that were 
more comprehensive and gave greater 
benefits to those who really need finan- 
cial help in meeting medical bills. 

It is fair to say, I believe, that this 
criticism of King-Anderson has been 
very constructive. The supplementary 
insurance plan in the bill pending today 
would not be in this bill except for the 
exposure of the shortcomings of the 
King-Anderson plan. 

America’s senior citizens will have far 
greater financial assistance toward their 
hospital and medical bills under the two 
plans in this bill—because in the past 
many of us revealed King-Anderson to be 
inadequate. 

So those of us who criticized King- 
Anderson served a useful purpose, for 
our criticism resulted in the addition of 
the supplementary insurance plan. 

CONSOLIDATED MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


H.R. 6675 consolidates five existing 
medical assistance programs into one 
Kerr-Mills program with improvements. 

This should greatly simplify adminis- 
tration of medical assistance for the 
needy, the indigent aged, the medically 
indigent aged, dependent children, the 
blind, and the permanent and totally dis- 
abled. 

In addition, it should make possible 
better medical care program for them. 

In the past, Federal old-age assistance 
has been available to provide medical 
care for those who are indigent. In 
1960, Congress enacted the medical 
assistance for the aged program to help 
those who are normally self-supporting 
but who lack sufficient funds to pay their 
hospital, doctor, and medical bills. I 
voted for this program. 
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Since 1960, this program, known as the 
Kerr-Mills program, has been put into 
effect in 40 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. During the brief life of this pro- 
gram so far, it has helped hundreds of 
thousands of sick people past 65. 

Critics have lambasted this program. 
Yet no one today proposes to repeal the 
Kerr-Mills program. Instead, the pend- 
ing bill, H.R. 6675, provides a more ef- 
fective Kerr-Mills program for the aged 
and expands its coverage to the other 
four groups I mentioned, now cared for 
under other programs. 

In order to make sure that certain 
basic medical care is available under the 
consolidated program, the. bill specifies 
that, at the option of the State, by July 
1, 1967, a State must provide inpatient 
hospital services, outpatient hospital 
services, other laboratory and X-ray 
services, skilled nursing home services, 
and physicians’ services—whether fur- 
nished in the office, the patient’s home, 
a hospital, a skilled nursing home, or 
elsewhere—in order to receive Federal 
funds. 

Past experience revealed, that despite 
Federal old-age assistance and despite 
the Kerr-Mills assistance program, there 
remain a large number of Americans past 
65 whose incomes are too large for them 
to qualify for these programs and too 
small for them to buy comprehensive 
health insurance which would protect 
them against costly illnesses. 

As a member of the Senate Special 
Committee on the Aging, and as a Sen- 
ator who has devoted much study tc the 
problem of medical care for the aged, I 
have long been convinced that one of the 
greatest fears of older persons is an ill- 
ness that could wipe out lifetime savings 
and result in destitution. I cosponsored 
legislation in the 86th, 87th, and 88th 
Congresses to provide financial assistance 
to older Americans for comprehensive 
health insurance. 

One of the major purposes of H.R. 
6675 is to reduce these fears of Ameri- 
cans past 65 and help provide them a 
bulwark against these hazards of illness 
and impoverishment. 

While the bill does not do the entire 
19, it does a significant and important 
job. 

MEDICAL BILLS ONLY ONE PROBLEM OF 
AGING 

I would like to remind Members of 
Congress and the executive branch that 
the health provisions and social security 
liberalizations in this bill are but steps 
toward solving the serious problems of 
our Nation’s senior citizens. 

We in Congress, Federal departments, 
and agencies, and our State and local 
governments must not neglect other ma- 
jor problems of older Americans. 

1. BETTER INCOMES 


We must search for ways to improve 
further the income of our senior citizens 
so that they can live in dignity and self- 
sufficiency. 

One forgotten group among our older 
people is the group that does not receive 
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social security retirement benefits, nor 
railroad retirement benefits, nor military 
pensions, nor Federal Government re- 
tirement. 

Congress has adjusted annuities for 
these latter groups of retirees from time 
to time because this is in the province of 
Congress. But those retired under many 
private systems or living off savings re- 
ceived no increases to keep pace with the 
rising cost of living. 


2. HALT INFLATION 


We must make far greater efforts to 
halt inflation, which is steadily eroding 
pensions and incomes and wages, 

Inflation hurts most those with low 
incomes or fixed incomes. While the cost 
of living goes up and up, their incomes 
remain the same and their few dollars 
buy less. 

Inflation is the root cause of the 7-per- 
cent social security increase provided in 
H.R. 6675. 


3. BAN EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 


Another problem of our older people 
demanding our attention is the discrimi- 
nation against employing those who are 
ready, willing, and qualified to work. 

The U.S. Department of Labor in June 
issued a lengthy report urging elimina- 
tion of arbitrary age discrimination in 
employment. 

To deny a person a job solely because 
of a policy that no one beyond a certain 
age shall be hired is bad practice. It 
hurts not only those past 65, but also 
those in much younger age brackets, even 
as young as 25. 

4. OTHER AREAS 


There are other areas of special con- 
cern to older Americans: housing; dis- 
eases of the aging; frauds, deceptions, 
and quackery aimed at older persons, and 
many others which demand our attention 
at all levels of Government. 

So, while the bill H.R. 6675, we are 
voting on soon, is wide in scope and im- 
portant, it is not the total answer to the 
problems of older Americans. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the objectives of this bill to help the 
aged, children, blind and disabled per- 
sons, and needy Americans. 

I agree existing programs are not 
meeting fully the need of many elderly 
people for financial assistance toward 
their medical expenses. 

I believe it is wrong to provide medical 
care for those well able to pay their own 
medical bills. 

I believe more assistance could be pro- 
vided elderly people who really need help 
if the bill excluded those who do not need 
help. 

I believe the tax burden on low-income 
people for medicare would be far less if 
medicare were financed out of general 
revenues, rather than social security 
taxes. 

By tying this program to social security 
taxes 40 percent of the taxable income in 
America will escape the burden of help- 
ing to pay for a hospital-nursing home 
plan. 
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This means the tax burden is that 
much heavier on wage earners, self-em- 
ployed, and employers. 

But the majority of the Senate and 
the majority of the House of Representa- 
tives through established congressional 
procedures, have indicated they clearly 
favor the plan in this bill, which provides 
limited medical care for the aged, re- 
gardless of need, financed by social secu- 
rity taxes on wages, regardless of ability 
of wage earners to pay them. 

Mr. President, I believe a far better 
medical care plan could be provided, but 
in view of the legislative situation and in 
view of the many, many necessary, long 
overdue, and humanitarian provisions of 
this enormous and complex measure, I 
shall vote to pass H.R. 6675. 

I shall do so because I believe there is 
now a gap in protection of America’s 
senior citizens against costly illness. This 
bill will help to fill that gap. 

I shall do so because I believe the 7- 
percent social security increase is urgent- 
ly needed by all those millions of Amer- 
icans now receiving social security. 

I shall do so because I believe social 
security programs need improvement to 
better help retirees, children, dependents, 
the disabled, and the blind. The bill has 
MANY provisions to improve social secu- 

ty. 

I shall do so because I believe that 
through this legislation America is once 
again proving we are a Nation with a 
heart, throbbing with compassion for the 
sick, the aged, the deprived; that we are 
a Nation with a conscience that pricks 
us to meet the human needs of our peo- 
ple; and that we are a Nation with the 
spirit and the will to make sure all Amer- 
icans can live in dignity, free from fear 
of destitution. 

H.R. 6675 is a milestone in our Nation’s 
march toward greater progress and well- 
being for all Americans. 

I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
on Hawaii beneficiaries and several tables 
from the Senate Finance Committee re- 
port on H.R. 6675 be printed in the REC- 
ord at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hawai 

In Hawaii, it is estimated 3,000 people will 
receive increased social security monthly 
benefits, totaling $5 million a year under 
H.R. 6675. 

An estimated 39,000 Islanders past 65 would 
be eligible to receive hospital-nursing home 
benefits under the basic plan when effective 
July 1, 1966. Benefits payments to them are 
estimated at $2 million a year. 

An estimated 39,000 Islanders past 65 would 
be eligible to buy the voluntary supplemen- 
tary insurance which would cover physicians’ 
services and certain other medical services. 
Benefit payments are estimated at $1 million 
& year. 

Total additional payments in Hawaii under 
these programs are estimated at $8 million a 
year. 
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Summary table of full year benefit costs, number of persons affected, and effective date of items with cost importance in H.R. 6676, 
‘inance Committee version. 


Number of persons affected 


Health care programs (1967): 1 
/ ͥ ũõ ²WW¹ ⁶ TT ea ee 82, 358 $285 17, N insured, 2,000, 000 unin- | July 1966, 
2. Volun' J ̃ EAEE E A I RE ARE E EA AREN January 1967. 
3. MAA Meral E EAE T Oa EE RT Se Te CATTA ea 8, January 1966. 


qoos 1965 (retroactive). 
0. 
2d month after month of enactment, 


0. 
Taxable years ending after 1965. 


7,200,000. January 1966. 
100,000 to 150,000 2 Do. 

No estimate available Fiscal 1966, 
77 2 SERRE aot Jan. 1, 1966. 
July 1, 1965. 
Fiscal 1966. 
July 1, 1965. 


Jan. 1, 1966, 
Fiscal’ 1966, 


Public assistance total. 


Grand 2 payroll insurance 
Grand e e RE A E E E E EEN las eae eed 


1 Based on an bt le of low- and high-cost estimates, and on averaging esti 2 Ist year benefit expenditures not reflected in cost table: $165,000,000 for widows’ bene- 
— pe — 871 percent). anne benefit expenditure would be about $1, 48000056 fit, Ist year (no long-term cost); 8600, 000, 000 in individual contributions for voluntary 
icipants contributing 8600, 000,000. gu 1 health * 


Tax rate, tax base, and tax amount applicable to employers, employees, and self-employed persons under the House and Senate Finance 
Committee versions of H.R. 90 7. Basic hospital insurance program, 1965-87 and after 


‘Tax on employer, employee, and self-employed (each) 


Year Under House bill Under Senate Finance Committee bill 


1 


35 $5, 600 $19. 60 0. 325 $6, 600 $21, 45 
50 5, 600 28. 00 - 690 6, 600 33. 00 
-50 5, 600 28. 00 500 6, 600 33. 00 
- 50 5, 600 28. 00 + 500 6, 600 33. 00 
- 50 6, 600 33. 00 . 550 6, 600 36. 30 
55 6, 600 36, 30 . 600 6, 600 39. 60 
- 60 6, 600 39. 60 «650 6. 600 42, 90 
70 6, 600 46, 20 . 750 6, 600 49. 50 
- 80 6, 600 52. 80 + 850 6, 600 56. 10 


1 For each self-employed person and employee with earnings or wage ane to or in Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
excess of the tax base; employers pay same amount on behalf of such employees. 


Taz rate, tax base, and tax amount applicable to employers and employees (each) under present law and under House and Senate Finance 
Committee versions of H.R. 6675—Old age, survivors, and disability insurance program 1965-87 and after 


Tax per employee with wage equal to base wage under Finance Committee bill! 


snployes (east) (percent) 
employee cen! 
Amount of tax Increase under 
ouse b 
ae Under Under | Under | Under | Under Over 
Finance Finance | present | House | Finance | present 
pille Commit- Commit-| law bill Commit-| law 
tee bill tee bill tee bill 
3.625 3.625 $4, 800 $4, 800 $4, 800 $174 Ao panana aa ea 
4,000 3.850 4, 800 5, 600 6, 600 198 254.10 $26, 00 $50. 00 
4.000 3. 850 4.800 5. 600 6, 600 198 254. 10 26.00 50. 00 
4.000 3. 850 4, 800 5, 600 6, 600 222 254. 10 2.00 50. 00 
4. 400 4. 450 4, 800 5, 600 6, 600 222 293. 70 24. 40 72.40 
4. 400 4. 450 4. 800 6, 600 6, 600 222 293. 70 68. 40 116. 40 
4.800 4. 900 4, 800 6,600 6, 600 222 323. 40 94. 80 142. 80 
4. 800 4.900 4, 800 6, 600 6, 600 222 323.40 94. 80 142. 80 
4. 800 4. 900 4. 800 6, 600 6, 600 222 323. 40 94. 80 142. 80 
4, 800 4. 900 4. 800 6, 600 6, 600 222 323. 40 94. 80 142. 80 


1 Employers pay same amount on behalf of such employees. Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
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Tax rate, tax base, and tax amount applicable to self-employed persons under present law and under House and Senate Finance Committee 
versions of H.R. 6675—Old age, survivors, and disability insurance program 1965-87 and after 


5.4 5.4 5.4 
6.2 6.0 5.8 
6.2 6.0 6.8 
6.9 6.0 5.8 
6.9 6.6 6.7 
6.9 6.6 6.7 
6.9 7.0 7.0 
6.9 7.0 7.0 
1980-86... 6.9 7.0 7.0 
1987 and after.. 6.9 7.0 7.0 


Tax base Tax per self-employed person with earnings equal to base under 
Finance Committee bill prii 
Amount of tax Increase under Increase under Finance 
House bill Committee bill 
Under Under | Finance 
present | House Under 
law bill Under Under | Finance 
t ouse Com- 
law bill mittee 
bill 
$4, 800 $4, 800 $4,800 | $259.20 | 8259. 20 $259, 20 

4,800 5, 600 6, 600 297. 60 336. 00 383. 80 $38. 40 $76, 80 $85. 20 $46. 80 $123. 60 
4. 800 5, 600 6. 600 207. 60 336, 00 382.80 38. 40 76. 80 85. 20 46. 80 123. 60 
4. 800 5, 600 6. 600 331. 20 336. 00 382.80 4.80 76. 80 51. 60 46. 80 123. 60 
4,800 5, 600 6, 600 331. 20 369. 60 442. 20 38. 40 110, 40 111, 00 72. 60 183. 00 
4, 800 6, 600 6, 600 331. 20 435. 60 442. 20 104. 40 176. 40 111. 00 6. 60 183. 00 
4. 800 6, 600 6, 600 331, 20 462. 00 462.00 130. 80 202. 80 130, 80 0 202. 80 
4, 800 6, 600 6, 600 331. 20 402. 00 462. 00 130, 80 202. 80 130, 80 0 202. 80 
4,800 6, 600 6,600 | 331. 20 462, 00 462. 00 130. 80 202. 80 130. 80 0 202. 80 
4. 800 6, 600 6,600 | 331. 20 462. 00 462. 00 130. 80 202. 80 130. 80 0 202. 80 


Source : Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE CONGRESS OF BRAZIL 


During the delivery of Mr. Fone’s 
speech, 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon, without losing my right to the 
4 so that he may introduce a group 
of distinguished parliamentarians from 
the Congress of Brazil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was highly 
honored today to have as our guests at 
a committee luncheon four members of 
the Congress of Brazil. I ask unanimous 
consent that biographical sketches of 
these distinguished visitors be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketches were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE HONORABLE ATILIO FONTANA 


Present position: Senator from Santa Ca- 
tarina, Social Democratic Party (PSD). 

Personal data: Born: August 7, 1900, Santa 
Maria, Rio Grande do Sul; address: Super 
Quadro 105, Block 7, Apartment 24, Brasilia. 

Previous positions: 1954, 1958, elected to 
Congress; 1962, elected to the Senate. 

Objectives of U.S. visit and special inter- 
ests: The Honorable Atilio Fontana will visit 
the United States for 35 days with four other 
members of the Brazilian Chamber of Depu- 
ties to observe representative examples of 
civic activity, Industry, and agriculture. He 
is especially interested in wheat farming and 
cattle raising, and is known as an expert on 
these matters. Also, he is a member of the 
Economic Committee and is most interested 
in economic and financial matters. 


THE HONORABLE ALUISIO BEZERRA 
Present position: Member of the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies from Rio Grande do 
Norte, Social Democratic Party (PSD). 
Personal data: Born: October 24, 1926, 
Santa Cruz, Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil; 
address: Rua Manual Machado 356, Natal, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Brazil; academic train- 
ing: Mr. Bezerra holds a degree in law. 
Previous positions: 1950, elected a State 
deputy; 1962, elected to Federal Congress. 


Travels abroad: Mr. Bezerra attended the 
Seventh World Youth Festival in Vienna; he 
has previously visited the United States. 

Objectives of U.S. visit and special inter- 
ests: The Honorable Aluisio Bezerra will 
visit the United States for 35 days with four 
other members of the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies to observe representative examples 
of civic activity, industry, and agriculture. 
He is especially interested in land tenure 
and agricultural development and strongly 
supports agrarian reform. He is highly in- 
terested in banking policy and is concerned 
with Brazil's banking system and the ques- 
tion of a central bank. Community and 
regional economic development are other in- 
terests. 


THE HONORABLE AURINO DO NASCIMENTO 
VALoIs 

Present position: Federal Deputy from 
Pernambuco, Brazil, Brazilian Labor Party 
(PTB). 

Personal data: Born: June 12, 1918, Vitoria 
de Santo Antao, Pernambuco; address; Ave- 
nida 17 de Agosto 698, Recife, Pernambuco; 
academic training: Law degree, University of 
Recife, 1964. 

Previous positions: 1950, State Deputy, 
Brazilian Labor Party; 1962, Federal Deputy, 
Brazilian Labor Party. 

Travels abroad: This will be his second 
visit to the United States. 

Objectives of U.S. visit and special inter- 
ests: The Honorable Aurino do Nascimento 
Valois will visit the United States for 35 days 
with four other members of the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies to observe representa- 
tive examples of civic activity, industry, and 
agriculture, He is especially interested in 
agricultural development and agrarian re- 
form, social and developmental problems of 
Brazil’s northeast. 

THE HONORABLE JOSÉ ALTINO MACHADO 

Present position: Federal Deputy from 
Acre, Brazil, Brazilian Labor Party (PTD). 
Member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Personal data: Born: 1930, São Paulo, 
Brazil; address: Super Quadro 105, Block 2, 
Apartment 504, Brasilia, D. F.. Brazil. 

Previous positions: Governor of Acre, ap- 
pointed by former President, Janio Quadros. 
(Deputy Machado’s father was long active 
in Acre matters.) 

Objectives of U.S. visit and special inter- 
ests: The Honorable José Altino Machado 
will visit the United States for 25 days with 
four other members of the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies to observe representative exam- 


ples of civic activity, industry, and agri- 
culture. He is especially interested in eco- 
nomic development, and problems of remote 
and newly developing territories, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I said 
at the luncheon, and should like to say 
on the floor of the Senate, not only is the 
Committee on Foreign Relations hon- 
ored, but the entire Senate is honored, 
our Government is honored, and our 
country is honored by the visit of these 
distinguished parliamen from 
Brazil. Brazil has demonstrated that 
there can be great changes within the 
body politic without destroying the dem- 
ocratic processes. 

I take great pride, as I stated many 
months ago on the floor of the Senate, 
in the fact that the Brazilians, in bring- 
ing about reformation and changes in 
their government, neither destroyed their 
constitution nor their congressional 
processes. We have four distinguished 
men here today as witnesses to demon- 
strate the truth of my comment. 

Mr. President, it is my great honor to 
present to the Senate at this time the 
following distinguished visitors: The 
Honorable Atilio Fontana, Senator from 
Santa Catarina; the Honorable Aluisio 
Bezerra, Deputy from Rio Grande do 
Norte; the Honorable José Altino 
Machado, Deputy from Acre; the Hon- 
orable Aurino de Nascimento Valois, 
Deputy from Pernambuco. 

We welcome our distinguished visitors 
with open arms. It is a great honor and 
privilege to have you with us. 

[The distinguished visitors rose in their 
places and were greeted with applause, 
Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The Chair wel- 
comes our distinguished visitors, and 
hopes that their visit will be pleasant 
and rewarding. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
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supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was the hope of a number of us, 
and it is still my hope, that there may 
be some prospect of completing action 
on the bill today. It seems to this Sena- 
tor that the reason the Senate recently 
remained in session until December to 
do a 6 months’ job was that it was with- 
in the power of any individual Senator 
to insist on debating a matter in the 
Senate at great length and keeping the 
Senate in session an extra day on the 
matter. By so doing, Senators often 
lose votes that they might have had in 
the beginning if they had not prolonged 
the debate. For example, there are Sen- 
ators present today who would vote for 
amendments of a controversial nature 
who will not be present tomorrow to vote 
with the sponsors of the amendments. 

I know that Senators feel strongly 
about such matters, and perhaps think 
that it looks good to their constituents 
back home to know that they spoke day 
and night to keep the Senate from doing 
something. I myself have done it on oc- 
casion, so I cannot complain about it. 
But it is the taking of 2 or 3 days’ dis- 
cussion that could have been done in 1 
day that has caused the Senate to stay 
in session past Labor Day, into the fall, 
when it could have completed the job 
during the summer. 

I hope Senators will give us coopera- 
tion. They are not going to change 
many votes. Senators know pretty well 
how they are going to vote on amend- 
ments. Senators have been discussing 
them over luncheon tables, in committee 
rooms, in the cloakrooms, and elsewhere, 
and they know how they are going to 
vote on the amendments. I hope Sena- 
tors will cooperate in bringing their 
amendments to a vote as soon as possi- 
ble. 

As the Senator in charge of the bill, 
I ask Senators, if there are amendments 
we can discuss, and perhaps agree to 
accept, that they bring up such amend- 
ments. The floor managers have been 
most generous in accepting amend- 
ments that they believed contained 
merit. 

With respect to the pending amend- 
ment, it is a committee amendment. 
It is not an amendment of any particu- 
lar Senator. With respect to that 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
that we limit the time on it—I have done 
my best to clear it on the other side of 
the aisle—so that the time will be di- 
vided, 1 hour to be under the control 
of the Senator from Louisiana, and the 
other hour to be under the joint control 
of the two Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javits and Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I have only one res- 
ervation—and I am sure the Senator will 
agree—that a quorum call may be had 
during the debate without its being 
charged to either side. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I include that in my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. There has already been 
some debate upon this question. I have 
little doubt that Senators know how they 
feel about it. When we find a provision 
in the bill which is so grossly inequitable, 
which is opposed by the Government de- 
partments concerned, which is com- 
pletely out of relationship to the re- 
lationship between government and 
employees in respect of social security 
taxation, to let this complete hybrid be 
enacted without trying to do our duty, 
without trying to change it, would be a 
great mistake. 

Every one of the adjectives I have cited 
applies to what the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee substituted for the House pro- 
vision with respect to tips. 

Let us first understand the issue. The 
bill as it came from the House required— 
I emphasize the word “required,” be- 
cause it is mandatory on the employee— 
that income an employee receives from 
tips must be declared for the purpose 
of both social security and income taxes 
every month. These declarations would 
be made through the returns which the 
employer already files for social secu- 
rity taxes on the wages he pays the 
very same employee. An employee in- 
variably receives a stated wage on which 
he and the employer pay social security 
tax and added to that, subject to the 
House provision, is a declaration so far 
as tip income is concerned. 

There is no new return which the 
employer has to file. He is filing one 
anyhow, for the particular employee. 

The bill also contains provisions to 
protect the employer against having to 
pay out money for taxes on tip income 
not reported to him; and there are other 
matters with relation to income tax 
withholding which are not germane to 
the basic issue. 

The basic issue is that as the bill 
came from the House, tip income is con- 
sidered a part of the wage of the em- 
ployee who is receiving the tips and 
those tips are taxed as wages. The 
mechanics of how he reports them, and so 
forth, are not material to this debate. 

As the Senate committee has amended 
the bill, tip income must be declared as 
self-employed income rather than as a 
part of the wages. The big difference, in- 
sofar as the employee is concerned, is 
that in the case of the House provision 
the employer pays his share of the social 
security tax and the employee pays his 
share. In the Senate provision, the em- 
ployee pays the entire amount. That is 
the only difference. 

Thus, under the Finance Committee 
version, the employee pays 1½ times in 
social security taxes what he would pay 
under the House provision. This is the 
essence of the problem. As a practical 
matter, as the bill is now written, the 
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employee, under the House provision, 
would pay 3.65 percent of his tips as a 
social security tax. Under the Senate 
provision, he would pay 5.4 percent of 
his tips as his tax, and that goes 
up—in 1973—to 4.8 percent under the 
House version, and 7 percent under the 
Senate version. Consequently, the em- 
ployee is more heavily taxed. 

In order to arrive at their provision, 
the Finance Committee adopted the 
most artificial basis possible; namely, to 
make tip income self-employment in- 
come. 

Why do I say that it is the most in- 
consistent basis possible? In the first 
place, let us understand that what my 
colleague [Mr. Kennepy] and I seek to 
do is to try to retain the House pro- 
vision and stop the Senate committee’s 
attempt to strike it out and substitute 
the self-employment idea. 

Not only do we say that the Senate 
substitute is a complete hybrid and has 
no relation whatever to the relations of 
employer and employee with regard to 
the tips of employees, but it is also op- 
posed by the Treasury Department, the 
Department of HEW, and the AFL-CIO. 
In short, the Senate committee amend- 
ment flies in the face of everything the 
Government departments themselves 
believe should be done about the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor that 
part of a letter signed by Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated May 17, 1965, which relates to this 
amendment and which says, in part: 

The Treasury Department strongly sup- 
ports this measure— 


Namely, the House provision. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE OF TIPS 


Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

A second provision of the bill which is of 
special concern to the Treasury Department 
is section 313. That section would treat 
tips received by employees from customers as 
wages for social security and income tax 
withholding purposes. Under present law, 
only regular wages of waiters, waitresses, 
and other employees whose earnings are 
principally from tips may be counted toward 
social security benefits. Since the wages of 
these employees are usually relatively low, 
they can qualify only for very limited benefits 
for themselves and their dependents. Also, 
the advantages of the pay-as-you-go income 
tax system are largely foreclosed to them. 
To deal with both of these problems, the 
Treasury Department and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, after con- 
siderable study, developed the measure now 
contained in section 313 of the bill. The 
Treasury Department strongly supports this 
measure. A memorandum is enclosed ex- 
plaining in greater detail the operation of 
the section and the reasons for its enact- 
ment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the presentation of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a Memorandum on the 
House provision in which the Treasury 
Department states, in part, that the 
Treasury Department is opposed to the 
provision adopted by the Senate commit- 
tee as section 313, which would cover tips 
under social security as earnings from 
self-employment “because it applies to 
inconsistent theory in taxing earnings on 
tipped employees for social security pur- 
poses and imposes unfair burdens on 
these employees.” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SECTION 313 oF HR. 6675, COVERAGE or TIPS 


The Treasury Department supports the 
adoption of section 313 of H.R. 6675, as ap- 
proved by the House, which would treat tips 
as wages for purposes of social security and 
of withholding for income tax. The Depart- 
ment is opposed to the provision adopted by 
the Senate as section 313, which would cover 
tips under social security as earnings from 
self-employment, because it applies incon- 
sistent theories in taxing earnings of tip em- 
ployees for social security purposes and im- 
poses unfair burdens on these employees. 

The House provision recognizes that em- 
ployers of individuals who receive a major 
part of their remuneration from tips paid by 
customers of the employers have an obliga- 
tion to provide adequate social security cover- 
age for their employees and to assist the Gov- 
ernment in the collection of the social se- 
curity and income taxes due from the em- 
ployees on their tip income. 

The House provision is a rational, equitable 
and workable method for the coverage of tips 
under social] security. It would not impose 
any unusual financial burden on employers. 
Under section 313 employers of tip workers, 
like other employers, would be liable for only 
their share of tax on reported tips. As with- 
holding agents, they would, again like all 
employers, be responsible for the employees’ 
share of social security tax and income tax 
withholding only to the extent of funds of 
the employees within their control. 

The Senate provision not only increases 
the social security tax liability of tip em- 
ployees but it fails to provide for the collec- 
tion of this tax, as well as of the income tax, 
on the pay-as-you-go system through with- 
holding from current wages, a privilege 
which is available to all other employees. 
This is. a double hardship on taxpayers whose 
individual earnings, on the average, are rela- 
tively low and who, because they receive this 
income trom day to day in small cash 
amounts, find it difficult to budget for their 
annual tax liabilities. 

The Senate provision contradicts long- 
established common law rules and concepts 
governing employer-employee relationships. 
The provision adopts the novel theory that 
an individual in a master-servant type rela- 
tionship, while performing the same service, 
may be an employee for certain purposes and 
an independent contractor for other purposes. 

There is now pending before each House 
of the Congress a proposal recommended by 
the President to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act so as to allow employers to take 
account of tips reported to them by em- 
ployees in determining whether such em- 
ployees are being paid the minimum Federal 
wage. (H.R. 8259 and S. 1986 (89th Cong.) .) 
The proposal on tips in these two bills ac- 
cords completely with the House provision on 
tips in H.R. 6675. Also, on June 28, 1965, 


The Senate provision refers to the provi- 
sion adopted by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 
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the House by unanimous vote approved 
amendments to the District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage Act which would include 
tips within the definition of the term “wages” 
as used in this act. 

If the Senate provision treating tips as 
self-employment income for social security 
purposes and the proposals to allow employ- 
ers to treat tips as wages for purposes of the 
minimum wage laws were both approved, the 
Federal statutes would contain contradictory 
definitions of the same term (tips—self- 
employment income and wages). In each 
case, that definition most favorable to the 
employer and most unfavorable to the em- 
ployee would have been chosen. The prin- 
cipal reason for this inconsistency in the 
law is to allow certain employers to con- 
tinue to avoid social responsibilities that 
have been imposed on other employers for 
many years. The Senate provision, if 
adopted, would be a setback in the Govern- 
ment’s continuing program for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of labor. 

Employee representatives testified this year 
before the Committee on Ways and Means 
(page 869 of executive hearings on H.R. 1, 
the social security bill) that it would be 
better not to have any legislation on tips 
than to have legislation treating tips as self- 
employment income for social security pur- 

es. 

A more detailed statement is attached 
which explains why the House treatment of 
tips as wages is the only fair and workable 
system to cover tips under social security 
and the withholding provisions of the income 


tax. 
Jul. x 7, 1965. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD a digest of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s views entitled “Coverage of Tips,” 
the subject to which I shall be referring 
in the course of my remarks, together 
with a copy of a letter from Douglas Dil- 
lon, then Secretary of the Treasury, to the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and a memorandum on this 
subject prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the digest, 
memorandum, and the letter were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT VIEWS ON H.R. 6675, 
89TH CONGRESS, SECTION $13: COVERAGE OF 

Tres 


DESCRIPTION OF COVERAGE OF TIPS IN H.R. 6675 


Beginning in 1966, employees who in the 
course of work with any one employer re- 
ceive at least $20 in cash tips in a month 
would be required to report their tips in writ- 
ing to the employer. This report would have 
to be made at least by the 10th day of the 
month following the month in which the tips 
were received. More frequent reports could 
be required by employers and the bill would 
authorize employers to gear these tip reports 
to their payroll schedules. The employer 
would add the amount of reported tips to the 
employee’s wages. He would withhold from 
the wages the employee’s share of the social 
security tax and the appropriate amount of 
income tax due on the combined amount of 
tips and wages. The employer's liability for 
his share of the social security tax on tips 
would be limited to those that are reported on 
time and even as to these he would be respon- 
sible for his tax only to the extent that he 
had enough unpaid wages due the employee 
or funds turned over by the employee to cover 
the employee share of the tax. 

The bill would require employees to turn 
over funds to the employer to cover the em- 
ployee share of the social security tax when- 
ever the appropriate amount of tax could not 
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be withheld because of insufficient unpaid 
wages. This is a most unlikely situation 
however. See discussion on page 4 regarding 
adequacy of wages to cover both social se- 
curity tax and income tax withholdings. In 
any case in which an employee failed to re- 
port tips or failed to make additional funds 
available if needed, the employee would be 
required to pay both the employer’s and em- 
Ployee’s share of the social security tax. 
With regard to the withholding of income tax, 
an employee would not be required to turn 
funds over to his employer to make sure the 
full amount of tax due is collected from 
month to month as in the case of the social 
security tax. The employer, however, would 
withhold throughout the year whatever he 
could from wages. The employee would, of 
course, be responsible to pay the full amount 
of income tax either in quarterly install- 
ments or with his return at the end of the 
year to the extent that withholding did not 
cover his full liability. 


BACKGROUND 


The Congress has considered various pro- 
to cover tips under social security 
since 1950. In that year, during the 81st 
Congress, a bill (H.R. 6000), which later 
became the Social Security Amendments of 
1950, came before the Committee on Finance 
with a provision which would have treated 
tips received in the course of employment 
as remuneration paid to the recipient by 
his employer. The bill would have required 
employees to report in writing to their em- 
ployer by the 10th day after the end of a 
quarter all tips received during the quarter. 
The committee stated in its report on the 
bill that it believed such a change in the 
law would. introduce administrative com- 
plications and it did not accept the pro- 
posal (S. Rept. No. 1669, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
17). 

Since 1950, many proposals on tips have 
been introduced in both Houses and many 
of these, at some time or other, have been 
before one or the other or both of the tax 
committees. The Treasury Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have examined and studied care- 
fully all of these proposals. Studies of 
various other suggestions and alternatives 
for extending social security and income tax 
coverage to tips have also been made. In 
1958 the Committee on Ways and Means 
gave serious consideration to a proposal 
based on a system of reporting by employees 
similar to that it had approved in 1950. The 
committee, however, was unable to satisfy 
itself that the plan would be workable on a 
national scale and it requested the two De- 
partments to further study the problem (H. 
Rept. No. 2288, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 7). In 
1960 the Departments recommended a pro- 
posal which combined a system of reporting 
of actual tips with a formula for estimating 
tips when the actual amount was not known 
to the employer. This plan was also re- 
jected because the committee could not ar- 
rive at a formula that it considered equitable 
when applied to all regions of the country. 
The extensive discussions of the formula 
approach in committee convinced this De- 
partment and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that the only ac- 
ceptable solution to the problem would be 
one which used as a base for the tax and 
benefits computations the actual amount of 
tips received by an employee and that it 
had become essential to devise a workable 
system to accomplish this. 

At about this time, employee groups had 
become interested in getting tips covered 
under social security because, as the result of 
tip drives by the Internal Revenue Service, 
more and more employees were beginning 
to report their tips for income tax. Em- 
ployers, as a matter of self-interest, had al- 
ways urged that tips should be recognized 
as earnings from self-employment and 
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taxed at the self-employment rate. Tips, 
however, are in reality remuneration for 
services rendered in an employment rela- 
tionship and thus cannot legally be regarded 
as self-employment income. Moreover, it is 
common knowledge that in setting wages of 
employees who customarily receive tips em- 
ployers take account of the tips. This is 
apparent from the terms of bargaining 
agreements covering nontip as well as tip 
employees. Tips, accordingly, are part of 
the wage pattern in certain industries and 
they should be treated as wages for all pur- 
poses. (See discussion below of minimum 
wage laws.) It would also be unfair to tax 
tips at the self-employment rate, which is 
one and one-half times the employee rate 
of tax on wages, if tips are in fact wages. 
It has sometimes been suggested that, 
since tips are paid directly to employees, 
and employers have no interest in knowing 
how much is received in tips, employees 
should report the tips directly to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service and pay the employee 
share of the tax due on the tips with this 
report. The Service would then bill the 
employer for his share of the tax on the 
basis of the employee report. Although this 
system appears simple it has no advantage 
for anyone. Employees would be burdened 
with Keeping records for 3-month periods, 
filing quarterly reports and computing their 
own tax Hability. The Internal Revenue 
Service would be burdened with many more 
wage reports to process and would have to 
collect the employer tax 1 year or more after 
the tips were claimed to have been received. 
Finally, employers would be at a disadvan- 
tage in contesting their liabilities in view 
of this timelag. Employee groups original- 
ly suggested a plan of this type, but they 
have since realized its shortcomings for all 
concerned and are no longer urging it. 


THE PROPOSAL IN H.R. 6675 IS REALISTIC 


In developing the proposal which is now 
in H.R. 6675, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Treasury 
inquired concerning the operations, especial- 
ly the pay and bookkeeping practices, of 
businesses where tipping is customary. All 
the various objections made by employers 
against the adoption of a system of reporting 
of tips by employees such as the one in 
H.R. 6675 have also been considered care- 
fully. Many modifications were made in the 
original recommendation as the result of 
these employer comments and studies. The 
proposal as it now stands makes no unneces- 
sary or unreasonable demand on employ- 
ers. The system of reporting required under 
H.R. 6675 is as simple and efficient as it 
can be in view of the nature of tips and the 
objectives of the proposal, which are: more 
comprehensive social security coverage of 
over a million workers and their depend- 
ents and better reporting and easier pay- 
ment of income tax liability on tips. 


TIP REPORTS CAN BE GEARED INTO THE PAYROLL 


Employers will have a great deal of freedom 
in determining the frequency and the man- 
ner in which employees report their tips. 
The only requirement is that at least one 
report be filed for each month by the 10th 
day of the following month. Also, within 
any quarter withholdings for social security 
and income taxes may be made at a predeter- 
mined and constant rate for each pay period, 
provided that before the end of the quarter 
the amounts withheld be adjusted to reflect 
the taxes due on the actual amounts of tips 
reported during the quarter. This will allow 
large employers whose payrolis are prepared 
with the aid of business machines to gear 
the tip reports into their payrolls. The addi- 
tion of tips to wages will require some addi- 
tional recordkeeping, but since employers are 
already withholding and reporting to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service social security and 
income taxes on wages the basic records are 
already in existence and the procedures are 
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well established. The additional work re- 
quired should be manageable. 


WAGES ARE ADEQUATE TO COVER WITHHOLDING 
FOR TIPS 


An argument which employers frequently 
assert against the tip proposal in H.R. 6675 
is that wages of tip employees are generally 
so low that in most cases there will not be 
enough to cover the social security and in- 
come tetes that should be withheld. The 
facts have been examined carefully and there 
would appear to be no real basis to this argu- 
ment. Surveys of hotels and eating and 
drinking places conducted in 1961 and 1963 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bulletins 
No. 1328, 1329, 1400, and 1406), show that, 
although regular wages of tip employees in 
these industries are relatively low, in the 
great majority of cases the wages would be 
more than adequate to cover the social secu- 
rity and income taxes which would have to be 
withheld under the terms of the bill. 

The allegation that wages paid to tip em- 
ployees will generally not be sufficient to 
cover the full amount of taxes that would 
have to be withhheld is based on an over- 
estimation of the amounts of social security 
and income taxes that are collected on wages. 
The current combined rate of withholding is 
approximately 18 percent (35g percent for 
social security and 14 percent for income 
tax); next year it would be exactly 18 per- 
cent under the new rates proposed in the 
bill. At the current rate, a weekly wage 
of only $15 would be sufficient to pay the 
taxes on $15 in wages plus $75 in tips, or 
total weekly earnings of $90. A weekly wage 
of $15 would represent an average hourly 
wage of 37% cents (only 9.3 percent of all 
waiters and waitresses in the United States 
received in 1963 an average hourly wage under 
40 cents) for a 40-hour workweek (84 per- 
cent of restaurant workers in the United 
States work 40 hours or more per week). 
Weekly tips of $75 represent earnings at the 
rate of $1.50 per hour during a 48-hour week 
or $1.87 per hour during a 40-hour week. In 
the- 1961 Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
of eating and drinking places, the only sur- 
vey with tip data, only 40 percent of waiters 
and waitresses in large metropolitan areas 
surveyed were reported to earn $1.25 and over 
an hour in tips. Because the survey was pri- 
marily interested in the lower paid workers, 
tabulations were not made beyond $1.25. 
These illustrations are submitted to show 
that even at the lowest end of the pay scale 
enough wages would ordinarily be available 
to an employer from which to withhold the 
social security and income taxes due on 
tips. A more typical example would have 
an employee earning a weekly wage of $32 
(on the basis of 81 cents per hour, the aver- 
age wage of waiters and waitresses in the 
1963 survey). Such a wage would approxi- 
mately cover the taxes on combined earn- 
ings in wages and tips of $200 a week. 


EMPLOYERS KNOW APPROXIMATELY WHAT 
EMPLOYEES EARN IN TIPS 

It has also been claimed that employees 
want no part of a plan of social security cov- 
erage which will require them to disclose 
the amount of their tips to the employer 
because, it is reasoned, if employers knew 
how much tips employees receive they would 
want to reduce the already low regular sal- 
ary paid to employees. This argument as- 
sumes that employers are ignorant of the 
amounts received by their employees. This 
may have been true years ago, but today 
tipping habits are fairly uniform and well 
known. Moreover, more and more tips are 
being paid through employers by users of 
credit cards so that employers have a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the sums received by 
their employees. Another recent develop- 
ment which has contributed to the general 
knowledge concerning tips has been the 
publicity attending trials of taxpayers 
charged with understating their tip income. 
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In these cases, various formulas have been 
applied by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to determine the amount of un- 
reported tips and determinations fixing tips 
at levels between 10 percent and 15 percent 
of the price of meals served have generally 
been upheld by the courts. 


TIPS AND THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


Employers have argued that the coverage 
of tips under social security would be un- 
fair to them so long as they are prevented, 
under certain State laws, from taking tips 
into account in determining whether a 
minimum wage is paid. At present, there is 
no uniformity among the States on the 
treatment of tips under State minimum 
wage laws. Of the 36 States having mini- 
mum wage laws, 14 now prohibit the count- 
ing of tips. At the last session of the Con- 
gress a bill (H.R. 9824) was introduced in 
the House which reflected the administra- 
tion’s views that tips should be counted 
toward the minimum wage where they are 
accounted for by an employee to the em- 
ployer. It is believed that the adoption of 
Federal legislation inclding tips under social 
security would be influential on the States 
to also modify their laws to permit the 
counting of tips for minmum wage purposes. 

In any event, after tips are covered under 
social security employers will be in a better 
position to demand the amendment of State 
minimum wage laws to take tips into ac- 
count. This argument was influential in 
the final decisions made this year by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 


THE TAX RECEIPT ARGUMENT 


The inclusion of a provision in H.R. 6675 
the withholding of income tax 
on tips reported to the employer has caused 
employers to comment that because of the 
low wages paid to these employees no cash 
wages will be left after all the taxes are 
withheld and instead of wages employees 
will receive, in their pay envelope, only a 
receipt showing the taxes withheld. The 
implication in this argument is that em- 
ployees think of wages only in terms of 
take-home pay and if no cash wages remain 
after taxes are collected the employers will 
be pressed for an increase in wages. This 
is largely an educational problem which 
employers and employees must face. It is 
not at all certain that employees will be 
unhappy to have their income tax on tips 
collected on the pay-as-you-go withholding 
system. It seems almost incontrovertible 
that employers will find that the majority 
of their employees would consider the pro- 
posed arrangement very helpful. Certainly 
the current furor over slight amounts of 
underwithholding for 1964 and the grow- 
ing consensus for graduated withholding 
indicate that taxpayers prefer paying taxes 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. Another answer 
to this objection of employers is that, as 
was pointed out earlier, although wages of 
tipped employees are relatively low, they are 
not so low that all cash wages of workers 
will be needed to cover the taxes to be with- 
held. On the contrary, these cases will be 
the exception rather than the rule. 


WITHHOLDING IS THE ONLY HUMANE WAY OF 
COLLECTING INCOME TAX ON TIPS 


The chief argument in favor of withhold- 
ing of income tax on tips is that this is the 
only humane way to collect the income tax 
from the low-bracket taxpayers. It is ex- 
pected that once tips are covered for social 
security there will be better reporting of tips 
for income tax. In view of this, it seems 
only fair to afford employees who receive 
most of their earnings from tips the oppor- 
tunity available to other employees to pay 
their income tax currently by having the tax 
due on the tips withheld from regular wages. 
Without withholding, tip employees will be 
forced into paying their tax in quarterly in- 
stallments. This method of payment is 
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usually reserved for more sophisticated tax- 
payers, professionals or the wealthy who re- 
ceive large amounts of income in dividends 
or interest. For the low-income taxpayer the 
filing of estimates of income and making 
quarterly payments would be a hardship 
which could subject them to penalties. 
Many of them would find it difficult to budg- 
et in order to meet the quarterly payments 
which can be substantial. 

Since tips are an integral part of the com- 
pensation of persons engaged in certain oc- 
cupations, it is reasonable that this form of 
compensation should be treated as wages 
and that employers, who take account of tips 
in setting the wages of these employees, 
should also be required to assume the bur- 
den of withholding on tips. This burden 
would only be one of bookkeeping since em- 
ployers would never be required to advance 
their own funds for the payment of employee 
tax liability. Their obligation to withhold 
would always be limited to the cash wages 
or other funds of the employee under their 
control, Withholding of income tax on tips 
will make the payment of taxes much easier 
on employees. It will increase the revenue 
collections and at the same time reduce the 
number of costly administrative and legal 
collection procedures that are now required 
to enforce the payment of income taxes on 
tips. 

UNDERREPORTING OF TIP INCOME 


Tips are one of the few sources of income 
which under our self-assessment system con- 
tinue to escape effective taxation. Enforce- 
ment activities of the Internal Revenue 
Service have been only moderately produc- 
tive in this area. After many years of con- 
tinuous efforts to educate tip recipients to 
their obligation to report and pay taxes on 
their tips, the Service is convinced that the 
only recipients reporting tips with any de- 
gree of regularity and accuracy are those 
who, in prior years, have had their returns 
examined, had substantial deficiencies as- 
sessed against them and know that their re- 
turns continue to be examined. 

Field offices of the Service were contacted 
recently for information regarding tip-en- 
forcement activity. Reports were received 
from offices covering the north central, south 
and southwest States, the only regions con- 
ducting special tip drives in recent years. In 
1 large northern city in 1964 group exam- 
ination of employees of 5 restaurants and 
2 hotels revealed that of 154 employees 
who would normally be expected to receive 
tips practically no one had reported any tips. 
Following this examination, 40 percent of 
these taxpayers agreed to deficiencies averag- 
ing $460. The other cases involved deficien- 
cies averaging $600, These cases have not yet 
been settled. At the same time and in the 
same city, 62 beauticians working in depart- 
ment stores agreed to deficiencies averaging 
$200 on account of tips received over 2- or 3- 
year periods. Some 33 others had been as- 
sessed deficiencies averaging $400 over simi- 
lar periods. 

In a large city in the South, 552 returns of 
waiters and waitresses were examined in 1960 
and 1961 resulting in deficiencies being as- 
sessed in the total sum of $132,222. This 
represents an average deficiency per return of 
approximately $240. In the same period, 316 
returns of beauticians at downtown shops 
and department stores were examined and 
deficiencies were assessed in the amount of 
$45,234 for an average deficiency per return 
of about $140. In a city of the Southwest, 
examinations were made in 1962 of 420 re- 
turns of the tip employees at 2 hotels 
(waiters, waitresses, bellhops, et al.). More 
than 50 percent of these returns showed no 
tip income whatever. As a result of this 
examination, deficiencies averaging $200 per 
return were assessed against these employees 
for a total deficiency of $83,614. 
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Marce 11, 1965. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CRAmMAN: I understand that 
your committee now has provisions in H.R. 1 
that would extend social security coverage 
to tips and would make tips subject to with- 
holding of income tax by employers. 

We have examined and weighed carefully 
comments and objections raised against this 
and other similar proposals, and we are con- 
vinced that the present provisions that your 
committee is now considering are sound, 
that they are administrable and that they 
are fair. Over the years many other alterna- 
tives have been considered, and we have 
found all of them lacking in some impor- 
tant respect. 

I believe it is only fair that employees 
whose earnings are largely from tips should 
be permitted to have all of these earnings 
included under social security, like other 
employees, and that this should be done 
under the employer-employee systems rather 
than the self-employment system. I also 
believe that consideration for the modest 
circumstances of the majority of tip work- 
ers demands that they be granted the ad- 
vantages of the pay-as-you-go system for 
paying their income taxes. 

For these reasons I am most pleased to 
hear that your committee is giving this 
proposal the consideration which I think it 
deserves, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovc.ias DON. 


MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE ON 
COVERAGE OF TIPS 


House-Senate difference: 

House: Covers tips as wages. 

Senate: Covers tips as self-employment in- 
come, 

Department position; Favors House provi- 
sion. 

Considerations: 

1. The social security taxes that employees 
would have to pay on their tips if they were 
covered as income from self-employment 
would be substantially more than if their 
tips were covered as wages. Yet the income 
to the social security trust funds would be 
less, because if tips were covered as wages 
the employer would match the employee's 
share of the tax. 

2. On principle, it does not seem fair to 
require tipped employees to pay the higher 
self-employment tax rate on earnings that 
are related to their services as employees, or 
to relieve employers of tipped employees of 
their responsibility to pay their share of 
the social security taxes due on the earnings 
of their employees. 

3. Many employers of tipped workers fa- 
vor including tips as wages under State min- 
imum wage laws and under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. If tips were counted as in- 
come from self-employment for social se- 
curity purposes it would be difficult to justify 
treating them as wages for purposes of the 
minimum wage laws. Requiring employees 
to report their tips to their employers for so- 
cial security purposes would overcome a ma- 
jor difficulty in the way of counting tips as 
wages for minimum wage purposes. 

4. If tips were covered as income from self- 
employment, amounts totaling less than 
$400 a year could not be re Some 
tipped employees might fall to report their 
tips as self-employment income if their in- 
come was not high enough to require them 
to pay income tax. Others might file only 
the short income tax return form, and fail 
to include the separate self-employment tax 
return. Requiring the employee to report 
his tips to his employer at least once a month 
and requiring the employer to withhold the 
social security tax on tips is the most effec- 
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tive way to get reports of tips and to collect 
the tax 

5. Employees with tip income ought to 
have the opportunity to pay their taxes cur- 
rently on a pay-as-you-go basis, as other em- 
ployees do. Employees, especially those with 
relative low income, find it burdensome to 
pay their taxes in large lump-sum payments. 

Cost: To be obtained. 


TREATMENT OF TIPS UNDER STATE MINIMUM 
WAGE LAWS 


There are only 14 States that. have opera- 
tive minimum wage laws cov the 
customary tipping occupations and that do 
not make any allowance for tips. Another 
13 States cover the customary tipping occu- 
pations by operative minimum wage laws, 
but either permit counting tips toward the 
minimum wage or set a lower minimum wage 
rate for workers in tipping occupations. 
The remaining 23 States do not have opera- 
tive minimum wage laws covering the 
customary tipping occupations: 16 do not 
have minimum wage laws; 4 have inopera- 
tive minimum wage laws (the laws provide 
for establishing minimum rates, but no ac- 
tion to implement them has been taken); 
and 3 have operative minimum wage laws 
that do not cover the customary tipping 
occupations, 

I. Fourteen States that cover tipping oc- 
cupations by operative minimum wage laws 
make no allowance for tips: 

1, Alaska. 


7. Kentucky. 

8. North Dakota. 

9. Oregon. 

10. South Dakota. 

11. Utah. 

12. Washington. 

13. Wisconsin 

— Wyoming. 

. Thirteen States that cover tipping oc- 
apaia by operative minimum wage laws 
do make allowance for tips: 

(a) Seven States permit counting tips 
toward the minimum wage: 

1. Connecticut. 

2. Michigan. 

3. Minnesota. 

4, Nevada. 

5. New York. 

6. Pennsylvania, 

7. Rhode Island, 

(b) Six States set lower minimum wage 
rates for tipping occupations: 1 
. Massachusetts. 

. New Hampshire. 
. New Jersey. 

. New Mexico. 
Ohio. 

Vermont. 

He Twenty-three States do not have 
operative minimum wage laws covering the 
customary tipping occupations. 

(a) Sixteen States do not have minimum 


S 


10. Montana. 

11. Nebraska. 

12. South Carolina, 
18. Tennessee. 

14. Texas. 


1 The District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
also set a lower minimum wage rate for 
workers in tipping occupations. 
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15. Virginia. 

16. West Virginia. 

(b) Four States have inoperative minimum 
wage laws (the laws provide for establishing 
minimum wage rates, but no action to imple- 
ment them has been taken), 

1: Illinois. 


(c) Three States have operative minimum 
wage laws that do not cover the customary 
tipping occupations. 

1. Arizona. 

2. Maine. 

3. North Carolina. 


TREATMENT OF TIPS UNDER THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Present law 


The minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act do not now generally 
apply to industries where there are a sub- 
stantial number of tipped employees. In 
general, the Fair Labor Standards Act ap- 
plies to employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce, and to employees of 
certain large enterprises that are so en- 
gaged. The types of industries covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act are ware- 
houses, factories, construction companies, 
transit companies, and department stores. 
The largest group of tipped employees cov- 
ered by the Fair Labor Standards Act are 
railroad terminal employees who carry bag- 
gage (redcaps). Although the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not contain any refer- 
ence to tips or gratuities, the United States 
Supreme Court established the precedent 
for the treatment of tips under the Federal 
minimum wage law in the 1942 case of Wil- 
liams et al. v. Jacksonville Terminal Co. 
To the extent that tips are accounted for by 
the employee to the employer in the indus- 
tries covered by the act, they are treated as 
wages under the act. The Federal law does 
not apply to restaurants and hotels or other 
small retail establishments. 


Bill to cover tips under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


On January 31, 1964, Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT introduced H.R. 9824, a 
bill which would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to ex- 
tend the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
tection of the act to approximately 738,000 
workers, over half of whom work in small 
retail establishments, such as restaurants 
and food service establishments and hotels, 
where tipping is prevalent. The bill also 
contained a provision under which tips 
would be counted toward the minimum 
wage if they were accounted for to the em- 
ployer or received through him. 

From February 7 through April 6, 1964, 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives held hearings on H.R. 
9824. At the beginning of the hearings, Rep- 
resentative ROOSEVELT, chairman of the sub- 
committee, announced, “This bill, of course, 
is the bill representing the views of the ad- 
ministration and the requests of the admin- 
istration.” On April 9, the subcommittee 
went into executive session, and on June 25, 
1964, the subcommittee ordered a clean bill, 
H.R. 11838, favorably reported to the full 
committee. Representative ROOSEVELT in- 
troduced H.R. 11838 on June 30, 1964. No 
further action has been taken on the bill, 
and the administration has not expressed 
any views on it. : 

There are several differences between H.R. 
9824 and H.R. 11838. The major change is 
that a separate administration bill which 
would increase the rate of pay for overtime 
work has been incorporated into H.R. 11838. 
The coverage of the small retail establish- 
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ments in which large numbers of tipped 
employees work has been retained in the 
clean bill. The provision under which tips 
would be counted toward the minimum 
wage has been substantially altered. Under 
H.R. 11838, the Secretary of Labor would 
determine the average value of tips “for de- 
fined classes of employees and in defined 
areas,” and this amount would be counted 
toward meeting the minimum wage require- 
ment. The Secretary could use amounts set 
by State minimum wage laws if he deemed 
them appropriate. Where the employee ac- 
counted for tips, or was paid tips through 
the employer, that amounted to more than 
the applicable average as determined by the 
Secretary, the amount reported could be 
used; otherwise the average would apply. 


CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST COVERING TIPS AS 
INCOME FROM SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


I. Tax aspects: 

(a) Employees would pay substantially 
more than the employee rate on the tip part 
of their income; this would take a significant 
amount of their pay and be a hardship on 
these employees who generally have low 
income. 

(b) Income to the trust funds would be 
less because employers would pay no tax and 
the amount of tips reported would be less; 
income tax collections would probably be 
less than if the tips were covered as wages. 

(c) It does not seem reasonable that em- 
ployers should be relieved of the obligation 
to pay their share of the social security tax, 
and they should assist the Government in 
collecting the social security and income 
taxes due on tips received by their employees. 

(d) Tipped employees should have the op- 
portunity to pay their taxes on a pay-as-you- 
go basis through withholding from current 
wages, as is the case for other employees, 

II. Amount of protection: Covering tips 
as income from self-employment would not 
result in as much protection for tipped em- 
ployees as would be obtained under the 
House-passed provision. Many of the tipped 
workers who wouldn’t get full protection 
would be those who need protection the most. 

(a) There would be no withholding of the 
social security tax; employees would have to 
pay substantial amounts in a lump sum. 

(b) Employers would not have the respon- 
sibility of making reports of employees’ tips. 

(c) Employers would not have occasion to 
pass on the amount of tips reported by 
employees. 

(d) Some employees would report a small 
part or none of their tips to minimize or 
escape paying social security and income 
taxes; they would find it difficult to pay the 
full amount in a lump sum. 

(e) Some would not need to pay income 
tax and would not file an income tax return. 

(f) Some would file the short income tax 
form (or long form) without a Schedule C 
or without including tip income. 

(g) Since social security taxes were with- 
held from regular wages, some would feel 
they had “paid enough”; this would be par- 
ticularly true if they were insured and could 
qualify for an average benefit. based on reg- 
ular wages. 

(h) Employees would be required to file a 
more complicated tax return, 

(i) Some employees would be indifferent 
to filing tax returns; some tipped workers 
have never filed in past years. 

(J) Some would not know to file or would 
have difficulty filing—many tipped workers 
are foreign-born or have little education; 
some would have to pay to have the returns 
prepared. 

(k) Tax enforcement for low-income 
workers is expensive in view of the amount 
of tax involved, 

(1) Since amounts less than $400 would 
not be covered, benefits would be less than 
if tips were covered as wages. 
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(m) Some employees would find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between tips and service 
charges under the advance agreement ruling. 

(n) Employers might be tempted to shift 
certain payments now wages, such as serv- 
ice charges, to tip“ status. 

III. OASDI program philosophy: 

(a) Tips received by an employee in the 
course of performing services for his em- 
ployer under the usual employer-employee 
relationship should be defined as wages. 

(b) If tips were covered as self-employ- 
ment income, employees would be paying two 
types of social security taxes (at different 
rates) on earnings from the same activity; 
while performing the same service, they 
would be an employee for certain purposes 
and an independent contractor for other 


purposes, 

(c) Tips received by employees should be 
treated the same as the regular wages they 
receive for purposes of the retirement test. 

(d) Tips received by employees have al- 
ways been thought of as wages and some tips 
are now covered as wages, Tips that are 
now covered as wages should not be covered 
as income from self-employment, 

(e) For income tax purposes, tips have 
consistently been considered employee in- 
come and some tips are wages for income tax 
withholding; all tips recelved by employees 
are reported as employee income on form 
1040. 

IV. Impact on other employee programs: 
Tips are considered wages under workmen’s 
compensation laws, unemployment insur- 
ance laws, and minimum wage laws, 

(a) Covering tips as self-employment in- 
come would tend to reduce protection for 
tipped workers under other programs. It 
would be a setback in the Government's con- 
tinuing program for the improvement of 
the conditions of labor. 

(b) There would be confusion if tips were 
wages under other programs and self-em- 
ployment income under social security. 

V. Administrative problems: 

(a) There would be about a million extra 
self-employment returns (schedules C) to 
process; if tips were wages, tip income would 
be included on the same report as non-tip 
wages. 

(b) Since annual self-employment tax re- 
turns would be involved, there would be more 
problems when social security claims were 
filed. 

(c) There would be difficulties in applying 
the retirement test. Income would be di- 
vided between wages and self-employment 
income; it would be difficult to avoid inequi- 
ties under the monthly measure of retire- 
ment. An employee might object to being 
assessed deductions under the substantial 
services test if his total earnings were no 
more than $100 in a month. Substantial 
services would require investigation. 

(d) There would be an impact on eligi- 
bility requirements; employees could get four 
quarters of coverage by working in one quar- 
ter of the year. 

(e) There would be difficulties with re- 
spect to determining the amount of expenses 
that could be attributed to tips that would 
be considered earnings from self-employ- 
ment. Part of the employee’s expenses would 
relate to earning his regular wages. Some 
tipped employees work on more than one job 
and their tips would be covered as wages on 
one job and as income from self-employment 
on another. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in short, 
the Senate is being asked to adopt a 
provision notwithstanding and over the 
objections of the Treasury Department, 
the Department of HEW, and the trade 
unions involved. 

How often do we hear the Senator in 
charge of the bill say that we cannot do 
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this by way of amendment because the 
Government departments say it is im- 
practical? 

This is a case where the Senate 
committee is going in exactly the other 
direction. 

I believe that the argument against the 
position which is taken in the Senate 
version of the bill is so persuasive that 
we just have no business allowing the 
provision to go uncorrected. 

The first point made by the Treasury 
Department is that tip income repre- 
sents remuneration of the employee as 
wages, and that when the employer of a 
tipped employee arranges for that em- 
ployee’s wages, he invariably considers 
and includes the fact that the employee 
will be receiving tips as a part of the rea- 
son for setting a certain wage. 

The best proof of that is in the recent 
survey conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, which has been filed with 
Congress, dated January 1964. It is 
clear that the hourly wages of tipped 
employees as compared with the hourly 
wages of non-tipped employees are set 
after taking tips into consideration. The 
hourly wages—and I refer to the report 
at page 25—the average hourly wage 
paid to non-tipped employees in the 
same establishment where other em- 
ployees are tipped is $1.34 per hour. The 
wage for employees in the very same 
establishments who customarily receive 
tips is 81 cents an hour—in other words, 
one-third less. 

Mr. President, this makes crystal clear 
what the Treasury Department has 
stoutly maintained, namely, that tip in- 
come is wage income and is allowed for 
as wage income when wages in these 
industries are fixed. 

It seems to me that is a conclusive rea- 
son for retaining the House language. If 
any other were needed, I point out that 
there are some 13 States which take into 
consideration the tips that employees re- 
ceive when determining the minimum 
wage, so that an employer is deemed to 
be paying an employee the minimum 
wage when that employee receives both 
115 amount the employer pays him and 
tips. 

This is a critically important fact, be- 
cause this is the practice, not the theory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 additional minutes, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
an important point. I point out to Sen- 
ators who feel strongly about the com- 
mittee provision that they may very well 
be fooling themselves, because if this is 
self-employed income it will not continue 
to be counted as a part of the minimum 
ners even in those States which allow 


Hence, employers who are now a strong 
lobby in opposition to the House provi- 
sion—and I say that from my own per- 
sonal knowledge, not from anything I 
have heard—do so under some mistaken 
notion that if they defeat the House 
provision, it will save them recordkeep- 
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ing time, and of course will save them 
one-half the social security tax. I point 
out to those employers that in such pop- 
ulous States as my own State of New 
York and in Pennsylvania, the minimum 
wage in this industry will have to be in- 
creased if tips are to be classified as 
self-employment income. That applies 
also to six other States which allow a 
lower minimum wage for employees who 
are tipped. Those States include such 
populous States as Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Ohio. 

Mr. President, this is a serious aspect 
of the situation. The Treasury De- 
partment points it out. I believe we 
would be extremely remiss in our respon- 
sibilities, indeed, if we were to fly in the 
face of that fact. 

One other thing that is very im- 
portant is that the employees, it is said, 
may prefer the existing system. In the 
first place, from my own experience with 
hundreds of tipped employees in the 
State of New York, that is not so. Every 
trade union of employees wants the tip 
business regularized and to have the tips 
treated as wages, as they should be 
treated. 

Beyond that, we do not want to be 
parties, after the long, trying period we 
have had in dealing legitimately with 
tips, to making it easier for employees 
who receive the tips to avoid paying not 
only social security tax, but also their in- 
come tax. This is distinctly tied to the 
income tax, and it is mandatory under 
both the House provision and the Senate 
provision. 

It is perfectly incomprehensible to me 
that the Congress should not wish to ex- 
tend itself very strongly in order to de- 
velop a system, now approved by the 
Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which will, as nearly as we can, make 
foolproof the Government’s not being 
deprived of either income taxes or so- 
cial security taxes. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the case we make is, for all practical 
purposes, irrefutable. The only question 
is, Will the restaurant owners succeed in 
persuading Members of the Senate, to re- 
ject a system which has been developed 
and approved by the other body and ap- 
proved by Government departments, and 
which will at long last regularize what 
has been so completely irregular? 

I believe it is to the great credit of 
the hotel and restaurant workers and 
their trade unions that they are fighting 
for honesty, while the Senate seems to 
take the attitude, if it lets the amend- 
ment stand, that these employees do not 
want to make their full contribution, as 
the House contemplated, based upon a 
plan developed by the Government de- 
partments, with the greatest expertise in 
this field. 

I Fave not undertaken this task lightly. 
I understand fully what it means to a 
number of restaurateurs; who may be 
very unhappy with me. However, in 
such restaurants I pay my bill, and I 
think I will still be welcome. 

I cannot for the life of me see how we 
can fly in the face of regularizing what 
has been so unhappily and miserably ir- 
regular, and which is now proposed to 
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us by both the House of Representatives 
and the Government departments, be- 
cause we are asked to listen to what I 
think is a very shortsighted attitude on 
the part of the restaurateurs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

Normally, logically, and properly, the 
social security taxes are wages of the 
employees. The restaurateurs know as 
well as we do that the tips are included 
in the wages of the employee, as is shown 
by the difference between the wages paid 
to tipped and nontipped employees. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
not allow itself to be used in this way, 
and that the committee amendment will 
be defeated. If it is defeated, it will re- 
sult in leaving the House provision as it 
is; and at long last a regularized and 
honorable plan will be the order in the 
United States for tipped as well as non- 
tipped employees. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam on limited time, but 
I am happy to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the House language 
is restored, will it not mean that an em- 
ployee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will it not mean that 
the employer will have to pay a tax on 
money that never went through his 
hands? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, he will 
actually not have money in his hands, 
except that he will have in his hands 
the money with which to pay the em- 
ployee’s social security tax. 

Mr. CURTIS. He will have also funds 
belonging to the employees, but he will 
be required accurately to report income 
that another person has received and 
that does not go through his hands. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not agree with that 
at all. He will not be required to report 
anything that the employee does not 
certify to him. He is completely accurate 
under the law if he reports what his em- 
ployee tells him. 

If he has in his hands the money with 
which to pay the employee's taxes, he 
will not handle the tips, except to the 
extent that I have mentioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

My case shows that the tips are taken 
into account in setting the employee’s 
wages. I have figures which bear that 
out. The Treasury bears that out. It is 
the same as when an employer feeds an 
employee. He is not handling the food 
when he feeds the employee. Normally 
the employee feeds himself. However, 
the employer computes that cost in 
figuring the wages. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is quite different. 
The employee does not go out of the 
establishment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The employee does not 
go out of the establishment to get his 
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tips. He does not get them unless he is 
in the establishment. 

Mr. CURTIS. But they never come to 
the employer. There is no case in which 
the business community has been called 
upon to collect taxes on money that does 
not go through a person’s hands. 

Mr. JAVITS. The money for the taxes 
goes through his hands. The other is 
tantamount to that, because it is a part 
of the wage. 

I yield 5 minutes to my colleague from 
New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I should 
like to ask the Senator one or two ques- 
tions. 

Mr. President, is it not correct to say 
that the employers claim that the tips 
that are received by the individual em- 
‘ployee are a part of the wages when there 
is consideration of the minimum wage 
law? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I have given the 
States in which that is true. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it not 
correct to say that, on the one hand, it 
is claimed not to be a part of the wages 
under the social security law, but is a 
part of the wages when considering the 
minimum wage law? 

Mr. JAVITS. The answer is “yes,” 
except that it is now the Finance Com- 
mittee that is claiming that, although 
there is an enormous lobby here, too. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I 
appreciate the Senator’s comment. It is 
claimed that it is not income so far as 
social security is concerned, but that it is 
income so far as the minimum wage law 
is concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
an entirely inconsistent position, is it 
not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise in opposition to the 
Senate Finance Committee’s amendment 
regarding the status of tips as income 
for social security purposes. Section 
313 of the bill as passed by the House 
gave tips a status like any other kind of 
wages, insofar as social security is con- 
cerned. The House bill recognized what 
seems like a most obvious fact—that tips 
are for practical purposes a part of an 
employee’s wages even though not paid 
directly by the employer, and that it is 
unjust not to have both employee and 
employer contribute to social security 
benefits on tip income just as they do 
on the rest of the employee’s income. 
Now the Senate committee seeks to undo 
this sensible provision and to substitute 
in its place the fiction that the tip em- 
ployee is self-employed when he receives 
tips. 

This change will be onerous for the 
employee, since he will have to pay the 
entire contribution himself for the social 
security benefits that are based on his 
tip income. And of course the Finance 
Committee amendment constitutes a 
great boon for employers by relieving 
them of the obligation which the House 
version imposed. 

There is no justification for this. The 
tip employee is not self-employed in any 
sense. Tips are as much a part of his 
wages as the money he gets directly from 
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his employer. He is always subject to 
his employer’s direction, and never off 
on an unrelated effort of his own. Tips 
are directly attributable to his employ- 
ment, and the certainty that he will re- 
ceive them means that his employer can 
get away with paying him less in basic 
wages. The fact is that tips are always 
taken into consideration in collective 
bargaining in the hotel and restaurant 
industries. It therefore makes very little 
sense for the employer to contend that 
these wages are so far removed from the 
employment relationship as to be at- 
tributable to self-employment efforts. 

The inequity of present law is clear. 
The waiter who gets $35 a week in wages 
and $55 a week in tips—and there are 
many like this—would receive monthly 
social security benefits, beginning at age 
65, of $74. Under the House provision, 
he would receive $125. Since the tips 
he receives are derived directly from his 
employment, there is no reason not to 
regard them as wages for social security 
purposes. And there is no reason not 
to require the employer to contribute to 
social security benefits for his employees 
on that part of their earnings. 

It should also be pointed out that 
waiter’s tips are treated as regular in- 
come by the Internal Revenue Service. 
This income is subject to withholding 
tax under current tax regulations. The 
waiter must keep records on his income; 
I think the employer should be able to 
maintain similar records. 

There is one implication of the Finance 
Committee amendment that is partic- 
ularly intolerable. That is the pos- 
sibility that hotel and restaurant em- 
ployers, armed with a congressional 
finding that tips are the results of self- 
employment efforts, will argue that this 
is a reason for continuing to exclude 
their employees from the coverage of the 
minimum wage. Thus the Finance Com- 
mittee’s amendment is not only undesir- 
able because it singles out one class of 
employee for unfair treatment under 
social security, but because it could also 
prejudice later efforts in the minimum 
wage area. 

The employers have taken the position 
that tips should be included in income for 
purposes of deciding whether there is any 
need to extend the minimum wage to 
hotel and restaurant employees. It is 
especially anomalous that they are at 
the same time contending that tips 
should not be included in wages for pur- 
poses of social security. This is incon- 
sistent, and the employers should have to 
fish or cut bait. If they want tips to be 
computed as part of wages for purposes 
of the minimum wage coverage question, 
they should be willing to have tips in- 
cluded in wages for purposes of social 
security. 

What the Senate Finance Committee's 
amendment does is to give the employer 
the best of both worlds. By calling tip 
income the result of self-employment 
efforts, employers save themselves the 
payment of social security on it and also 
give themselves the argument that there 
is no need to cover hotel and restaurant 
employees under the minimum wage 
since those people have already been ad- 
judged by the Congress—if the Finance 
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Committee amendment sticks—to be 
self-employed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield another 2 min- 
utes to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I wish 
to state categorically that, so far as Iam 
concerned, the self-employment finding 
is a fiction, of no realistic significance in 
either the social security or the minimum 
wage area. 

I might also add that we have an 
opportunity here to eliminate poverty. A 
significant number of retired citizens 
have an income that does not meet our 
minimum standards of support. A 
waiter retiring at 65 who had only 
counted his wages towards social security 
benefits, would receive approximately $74 
a month or $888 a year. I know you 
will agree that this is totally inadequate. 
By insuring that the waiter’s tips are in- 
cluded in calculating his social security 
benefits, his benefits would be raised to 
approximately $1,500. 

For those reasons, I hope we can act 
today to restore section 313 as the House 
passed it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself as much time as I 
may require. 

The House proposal for which the two 
Senators from New York are contending 
would create an irrebuttable presump- 
tion that it was the employer who paid 
the tip, which would be completely con- 
trary to fact. That is a false presump- 
tion. The House proposal, for which the 
Senators from New York contend would 
presume a so-called fact even though it 
be a lie. 

Mr. President, when we create an ir- 
rebuttable presumption that an employer 
has paid the tips, even though he never 
saw the money, I say that it is pretty 
ridiculous. I am reminded of a passage 
from Dickens in which Mr. Bumble is re- 
ported as having said: 

If the law supposes that, the law is a ass, a 
idiot. 


To create an irrebuttable presumption 
that something is correct when it is not 
correct is not proper. 

Employers do not pay the tips. They 
do not always know about them, They 
now have enough trouble with their help 
without trying to snoop on that help. 

The proposal sent to the Senate by the 
House is subject to all sorts of mischief. 
A small owner of a restaurant, a barber- 
shop or some other establishment who 
hires people to serve the public could be 
victimized, and it should not be that way. 

For example, a young working man or 
working woman who is single would not 
find it to his or her advantage to report 
tips at all. They would not report them. 
By not reporting them, they would avoid 
the social security tax and the income 
tax, which we could presume would be a 
great deal more than the social security 
tax. It would be to their advantage to 
avoid such taxes. 

Suppose such a person reaches the age 
of 60. At that point he might decide 
that he would like to drop out the 5 low 
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years of his earnings in which he had re- 
ported no tips at all and to build up his 
credit in the high years. He decides to 
report tips on $4,000 when he received 
only $150 in tips. 

What is wrong with that? What is 
wrong is that he would then impose on 
his boss a tax of $160 by telling a lie, 
and the boss would not have any re- 
course but to go ahead and match what 
the employee puts up to help that man’s 
social security entitlement when the man 
by rights would not be due it. 

If an employee wishes to engage in 
that sort of conduct, that would be his 
privilege under the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. But why pe- 
nalize the boss for it? Why should aman 
who operates a little restaurant have to 
pay $160 in taxes merely because an 
employee chose to avail himself of an 
opportunity to misrepresent his income 
and to attain a higher entitlement than 
is his due? 

Mr. President, in many instances it is 
up to the individual to determine wheth- 
er he wishes to report income from tips. 
The Treasury is making every effort 
under the sun to try to collect a tax on 
tip income. I hope they have success, al- 
though a relatively small amount of in- 
come is involved. 

So the Treasury Department in trying 
to find out how to collect income tax on 
tips, attempts to create an irrebuttable 
presumption that the employer paid the 
tip and thus require him to snoop on his 
employees. It would create all sorts of 
hard feelings between the employer and 
the little waitress, the barber, or whoever 
the person might be, as to what the 
amount of tip income was and about how 
much of the tax the employer should pay. 
Then the employer must withhold an 
equal amount from the employee’s wages. 

Mr. President, it would create all sorts 
of bookkeeping problems. Employees 
want nothing to do with it. We hear talk 
about people being for the proposal. I 
know Mr. Nelson Cruikshank speaks for 
the American Federation of Labor in this 
field. He started in the Federal Security 
Administration. He was one of those 
who helped put the social security law on 
the statute books. He wishes to apply 
basic social security concepts to every- 
one. Labor chieftains have so much con- 
fidence in him that they take his word, 
with reverence. So we have heard that 
the AFL-CIO is for the proposal. Sena- 
tors should ask employees if they are for 
the proposal. 

In my State I have not found a waiter 
or waitress who has said that he or she 
is for it. Every restaurant, every taxi- 
cab company, and every barbershop in 
my State is opposed to the proposal that 
the Senator from New York wishes to 
impose on the American people. They 
are solidly opposed to it. They say that 
they do not want to engage in this kind 
of conduct. 

So they do not want anything to do 
with it; they want to be relieved of it. 
The committee has made it possible for 
employees to pay a tax to the Internal 
Revenue Service just as though they 
were self-employed people. The em- 
ployer pays a tax on what he pays the 
employee. Then the employee has an 
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obligation to report the tips and pay 
a tax on them. 

If we are to follow the general theory 
of the social security law, we should say 
that the person who owes the tax on the 
tips is the employee, on the one hand, 
and the patron who comes in and pays 
the tip, on the other. 

Suppose we followed the legal fiction 
upon which the Social Security Act is 
supposed to be based. The theory is that 
it is a program of insurance paid half by 
the employer and half by the employee. 
In this event, the employer part of the 
tax would be owed by the patron. What 
would he do? He would give the waiter, 
perhaps, a $1 tip. 

The waiter would say, “Thank you, sir. 
Now please hand me 4 cents for the tax 
on the tip, as your employer’s part of 
the tax.” 

Mr. President, what would you do if 
you had handed the waiter a dollar? 
Would you cash an extra dollar and say, 
“My friend, I neglected to include the 
tax in the tip“? No; you would say 
“When I gave you the tip, I tipped you 
96 cents, and the other 4 cents included 
in the dollar I gave you was to cover the 
tax due. Just take it out and settle with 
Uncle Sam.” 

Upon that basis, the employee would 
pay 4 cents for himself and 4 cents for 
the man who gave him the tip—8 cents. 
We propose to let him pay 6 cents. 

In most cases, this employee is going 
to get the same retirement benefits one 
way or the other. Suppose his social se- 
curity benefits are figured only on a low 
salary and not also on tips, he will sup- 
plement the resulting low social security 
check with public assistance. Thus, it 
may make little difference what social 
security tax is paid by such tipped em- 
ployees. His retirement checks will be 
the same in amount though they may be 
welfare checks in part instead of only 
social security checks. 

If Senators think people do not under- 
stand this procedure, let me relate to 
them this personal story. My wife told 
our maid what a fine thing she was do- 
ing; she was paying the social security 
tax for the maid and for the Long fam- 
ily. The maid replied, “I am going *o 
wind up with $90 whether I have social 
security or not, because I can get wel- 
fare. I do not care whether you pay a 
tax or not.” 

That is how many low income, tipped 
employees look at the situation. 

So far as those in the upper income 
brackets are concerned, their only prob- 
lem is how to get somebody else to pay 
something he does not owe. 

I suppose waiters at the Stork Club 
and other high-class places in New York 
might think it is a fine idea. But the 
average employee in a cafe, motel, or 
barbershop could not care less. The 
committee bill provides them all the 
social security coverage. 

So far as the Treasury is concerned, 
that is something else. Senators may 
recall that some years ago the Treasury 
wanted Congress to provide that every 
bank, every building and loan institu- 
tion, and every insurance company 
should tax the interest and dividends of 
their patrons at the source and send 
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this tax to the Government, whether the 
tax was owed or not. Senators may re- 
call that the executive branch pressed 
for passage of such a law to withhold the 
tax on interest and dividends whether 
the persons concerned owed the tax or 
not. The patrons would then have to 
worry about getting their money back. 

Under the leadership of our distin- 
guished Senate Finance Committee 
chairman, Harry FiLoop Byrp, of Vir- 
ginia, the Congress resisted the Treas- 
ury Department and defeated the pro- 
posal. Instead, we enacted a law that 
provided for the assignment of a num- 
ber to every taxpayer, so that computing 
machines could ascertain where the in- 
come was and how much, so that the tax 
could be collected. It has worked very 
well. We avoided the need to make 
someone pay a tax he did not owe. 

In this instance, I hope we shall be 
successful in avoiding the imposition on 
a cafe owner, the owner of a barber- 
shop, the owner of a shoe shine parlor, 
or the owner of any small business of 
all the bookkeeping, all the responsibil- 
ity, all the irritation, and all the squab- 
bling with his employees that would re- 
sult from the responsibility of paying a 
tax on money the employer did not pay, 
did not receive, knows nothing about, and 
does not want to know anything about. 

If we want to do what the employees 
want, those who are employed by small 
businesses, we can provide that employees 
be treated as self-employed on tip in- 
come, which is what the Committee on 
Finance has done. But if Senators want 
to vote for something that in their States 
will be the most unpopular thing since 
the bubonic plague, they can vote for 
the provision to tax all those employers 
on money they do not know the first 
thing about and do not want to know 
anything about. 

I hope the Senate will agree with the 
Committee on Finance and agree with 
many thousands of owners of small en- 
terprises and will spare them from this 
proposal and from persecution by the 
imposition on them of all sorts of paper- 
work and a responsibility that is not 
properly theirs. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. A statement was 
made that the employer takes tips into 
consideration when he sets wages. Is it 
the impression of the Senator from 
Louisiana that all tipped employees, al- 
though they may receive the same basic 
wage in the same establishment, receive 
exactly the same amount in tips? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course 
not. 

Mr. BENNETT. What makes the dif- 
ference between the low-tipped man and 
the high-tipped man in some establish- 
ments? Isit not hard work? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It depends 
on how well the employee does his work. 
If he gives good service, if he serves ex- 
tremely well, if he is a good waiter, for 
example, he will receive more in tips 
than the person who renders poor service. 

Mr. BENNETT. So how can it be said 
that an employer can take that into con- 
sideration when he sets an employee’s 
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wages? How can it be said that an em- 
ployer has any control over the ability of 
a certain waiter to earn more than 
another waiter? That is entirely a mat- 
ter of his personal activity, of his per- 
sonal ability, of his personal attitude 
toward his customers. If that is not self- 
employment, I do not believe we could 
get a better definition of it. Does the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Ido. So far 
as the Treasury is presently. concerned, 
the amount of tips an employee receives 
is self-employed income. The Treasury 
is not too happy about it because all the 
tips are not being reported. The 
Treasury would like to find some way 
of collecting more taxes; I understand 
that. But to create an irrebuttable pre- 
sumption, to persecute somebody who had 
nothing to do with the transaction in 
the first instance, is ridiculous. 

Mr. BENNETT. It seems so to me. 
I offered the amendment in committee 
which was finally adopted and included 
in the bill that was reported, because I 
think that is really the logical approach 
to the situation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is the 
most logical approach to it. This is the 
way the matter should be handled. Per- 
haps with better methods of detection, 
a way could be found to solve the prob- 
lem. But I am satisfied that to include 
the House provision on tips would be one 
of the most unpopular things that ever 
happened. I should say that we would 
do well, first, to experiment and see 
how the self-employment program works 
before we try to impose on these em- 
ployers an obligation that is not properly 
theirs. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will my colleague yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 3 minutes to my 
colleague from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I gather that the Senator 
from Louisiana is opposed to the pro- 
posal of the Senators from New York. 

I want to ask whether the argument 
which the Senator from Iowa made with 
regard to tips for the employees of the 
same restaurant is really the relevant 
point. The amount of tips received may, 
of course, vary from one employee to an- 
other, but is it not also correct that the 
employers claim that the employees’ tips 
should be counted as a part of their 
wages for purposes of determining 
whether they are receiving the minimum 
wage? If the employers admit tips are a 
part of wages for this purpose, why will 
they not admit that tips are a part of 
wages for purposes of social security? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They con- 
tend that tips ought to be taken into 
consideration in determining the income 
of tipped employees. But the employers 
do not contend they are paying all of 
the income of the tipped employees. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, does the Senator concede that 
the position of the restaurant owner as 
to the employees under these circum- 
stances is inconsistent in this area? It is 
claimed that the tips should be con- 
sidered as a part of the salary of the 
employees as far as the minimum wage 
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is concerned. However, on the other 
hand, so far as social security is con- 
cerned, it is claimed that tips should not 
be considered as a part of the wage. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not in the 
very least. The employers say: “You 
want to pass a minimum wage law to re- 
quire us to pay the employees a certain 
amount of money. We are not paying 
him that wage. However, he is receiving 
income from other sources, so that he is 
receiving more than we pay him and 
when these other sources are included, 
his income is equal to or in excess of the 
minimum wage being championed.” 

They are not contending that they pay 
his tips. They frankly concede that an- 
other man pays him. However, they 
contend that the employee is making 
more than they pay him in wages. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is the 
employee not under the control of the 
employer in that restaurant, or, for ex- 
ample, in a barbershop? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is as 
simple as if the Senator from New York 
and I were to get together, hire a waiter, 
and agree that the Senator from New 
York would pay half of the man’s wage 
and I would pay the other half of his 
wage, and that together we should pay 
him $1.25 an hour. Although I was only 
paying 62.5 cents an hour, the employee 
would be still making the minimum wage 
based on what the Senator and I would 
be paying him. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The em- 
ployee would be receiving extra compen- 
sation, as far as tips were concerned. If 
we were to argue that this income should 
be included as part of the minimum 
wage, we should also concede that he 
was receiving that income because he was 
working in the restaurant. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is con- 
tended that that tip is income but just 
because it is income does not necessarily 
mean that all of the income comes from 
the same source. The employer does not 
pay the tip part of the employee’s 
income. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I believe 
that the position is inconsistent. When 
the Senator describes the situation of the 
employees in Louisiana—who, he is fear- 
ful, will falsify their records and say 
that they are making much more money 
in tips in order to force the employer to 
pay social security—he does not mention 
that those employees would have to pay 
income taxes on that extra money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not say 
they would falsify their records for that 
reason. They would not declare more 
earnings in tips than they are receiving 
for the purpose of forcing the boss to pay 
higher social security taxes. They would 
do it in order to get a higher benefit un- 
der social security than they have a right 
to receive. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Does the 
Senator recognize that the employees 
would have to pay income taxes on that 
declaration? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Does the 
Senator realize that those income taxes 
would be perhaps four times as high as 
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the amount that the employee would 
have to pay under social security? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. How- 
ever, under the social security system, 
some people receive in benefits 10 or 20 
times the amount that they have paid in 
taxes. We know of a case in which a 
man received one thousand times what 
he paid into the system. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. People 
who work in restaurants, hotels, and bar- 
bershops in the United States are as 
honest as anybody else. They are as 
honest about maintaining their records 
as anybody in the Senate Chamber or in 
the gallery. 

Some of us say that this will be an un- 
popular measure in our particular district 
or State, but the fact is that it would do 
quite a lot of good. Some people need 
the benefit of such protection. That 
should be the criterion. As Lord Acton 
once wrote: 

Laws should be adapted to those who have 
the heaviest stake in the country, for whom 
misgovernment means not mortified pride or 
stinted luxuries but want and pain, and deg- 
radation and risk to their own lives and to 
their children’s souls. 


We are talking about employees who 
need protection and need help. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was the 
former Senator from Massachusetts, the 
brother of the present Senator from 
New York, the late beloved President 
John F. Kennedy, who made more effort 
than anybody else to attempt to place a 
withholding tax on interest and divi- 
dends. The argument was made that we 
were not receiving the proper amount of 
tax money on such items, that the people 
were not paying it. The particular area 
of the law which we are now debating is 
an area that has been abused more than 
that area was. 

This is an area in which some people 
would be completely honest. However, 
some people would be governed by what 
they think is their own selfish interest. 
If they want to be governed by their own 
selfish interest, unfortunately either the 
House or the Finance Commitee tax on 
tips provision would give them a good 
opportunity to do it. 

An advantage to the pending amend- 
ment though is that it would not give 
people the opportunity to victimize the 
employer, and it would not create prob- 
lems between labor and management. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from New York to let me 
move back into my State of Utah. He 
moved me into the State of Iowa. If I 
have the right, I would like to move back 
into Utah. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is easy 
to be entertained by passionate argu- 
ment. However, one ought not neces- 
sarily to be persuaded by it. I should 
feel very disheartened if I were to permit 
the argument made by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana to stand unanswered, no 
matter what follows. 

We have heard some rather astound- 
ing doctrines. One such doctrine deals 
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with taxes. It has been said: “It is up 
to the individual to do what he wants to 
do.” That is a rather unheard of 
proposition to be uttered in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Are we encouraging citizens to avoid 
their tax liability, or are we writing laws 
to enforce the payment of taxes? 

There is another proposition which I 
have heard advanced here which I must 
say is rather novel. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the senior Senator from New York 
has been an Attorney General. The 
junior Senator from New York has been 
an Attorney General. I have never been 
an Attorney General and I have never 
been investigated. 

The tax collector can investigate all 
he wants to investigate. I urge him to 
do so as far as the social security law 
is concerned. 

When an employee reports his tips as 
income, we would arrange things so that 
the employer would not be penalized un- 
der the social security law. We should 
not penalize the employer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the Senator from Louisiana this 
is a sporting proposition. The tax col- 
lector can collect the tax if he is able to 
‘collect it, but the Senate of the United 
States should not help him to do so. It 
is claimed to be a sporting proposition. 
We are urged to pit the tax collector 
against the person receiving the tips and 
see who comes out ahead. 

It is not a sporting proposition so far 
as Iam concerned. We are dealing with 
1 million U.S. citizens. As my colleague 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] properly said, most of our res- 
taurant and other employees want to be 
honest and regular, like every other em- 
ployee. 

The other proposition that I have 
heard, which to me as a lawyer is 
astounding, is that notwithstanding the 
control exercised over the employee by 
the employer, notwithstanding the fact 
that that employee is covered by the 
minimum wage, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and even the social security law 
with regard to the wage which the em- 
ployer pays him—it is nonetheless ar- 
gued that this would be different from 
everything else that happens in that 
establishment because when he receives 
the tip, it is his self-employment income. 

Mr. President, we may hear many 
things about business practices when it 
comes to the Federal minimum wage 
law—which law is now up for considera- 
tion before my committee with regard to 
these very employees. We will see what 
the restaurateurs say about that one 
when they have to pay the Federal mini- 
mum wage, notwithstanding that which 
the tipped employee gets in wages right 
now, as an average, is 81 cents—and not 
the $1.25 or the $1.50 that would have to 
be paid by the employer under a mini- 
mum wage law. 

We know very well that we are not 
going to enforce any such doctrine in 
respect of other law. All we ave doing 
is carving out a situation because the 
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restaurateurs say this is more conven- 
ient to them, and we are making it uni- 
que and anomalous. It does not make 
any difference; I do not care whether we 
win or lose on the amendment—it makes 
no sense. 

If it is unpopular for such a tax to be 
paid, let us remember it is unpopular to 
pay an income tax. It is unpopular to 
have to apply for alicense. On that basis 
we would have an anarchical society. 

The owner of a barbershop must file 
reports for every barber under his con- 
trol with respect to social security. He 
would have to do no more with respect 
to tips, because he already has to file 
reports, for purposes of social security, 
on whatever wages he pays the barber. 

These are very strange, anomalous 
doctrines, and all we would have done in 
the Senate, if we should let the amend- 
ment stand, would be to lend ourselves 
to a scheme for the convenience of a 
group of people—60,000 is the figure 
which has been given us here—as against 
1 million employees. Those latter people 
should be considered when we are con- 
sidering the matter of convenience. It is 
inconsistent with what is provided in the 
common law and in the stetutes, and 
what is the practice as between employ- 
ers and tipped employees in other re- 
spects. 

If the Senate wants to do that now, no 
one can stop it, except the House of Rep- 
resentatives in conference, but it makes 
no sense. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. T yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Every American citi- 
zen makes his own declaration of con- 
science on his income tax report. That 
may be a sporting proposition, but the 
Government has ways of checking on it. 
But we all control the income that we 
report. That may be a sporting proposi- 
tion, but the Government has ways of 
checking on it. But we all control the 
income that we report. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not strictly ac- 
curate. The employer pays wages. 
Every time he pays wages, he must tell 
the Internal Revenue Service what the 
employee has been paid. So it is not 
correct that everything we report is 
within our own control. 

Mr. BENNETT, It is within our con- 
trol. We may misreport, and the Gov- 
ernment can check up and find out, but 
when I report my income, I sit down 
with my own conscience and my own 
set of books when I made out my income 
tax return. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senate follows 
the House proposal, fundamentally the 
tipped employee will sit down with his 
conscience in the same way and will re- 
port what he says his tips have been, and 
that is what the employer will have to 
report. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
support the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] and 
supported by the junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. KENNEDY]. The proce- 
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dure provided in the House bill, which 
we seek to restore, represents a reason- 
able compromise to a most difficult prob- 
lem which has been under study by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
by the Senate Finance Committee since 
at least 1950. 

It provides needed coverage for income 
which, in substance is derived from tips. 

A compelling argument for this pro- 
posal is that the income of the workers 
who will be affected by this provision is 
generally very low. Such persons, there- 
fore, are most in need of pension income 
which they will receive at the time of re- 
tirement under the social security and 
old-age pension system. 

Various recommendations have been 
made throughout the years. Some of 
them have come close to being accepted. 
Usually at that point it was the view that 
such proposals should be given additional 
study. 

This year there was a general agree- 
ment by the people responsible for the 
administration of the social security pro- 
gram, perhaps in part because of the de- 
velopment of new electronic equipment, 
but, at any rate, we had general agree- 
ment that this program could be admin- 
istered. I believe, therefore, that the 
proposal to restore the provisions in the 
House bill should be accepted by the Sen- 
ate. 

I do not believe that the Senate com- 
mittee’s proposed solution is adequate. 
Service employees are not really self- 
employed. They work at places desig- 
nated by their employers. They work at 
times designated by their employers. 
They work under the direction of the 
employers and under conditions deter- 
mined by the employers. 

The record is quite clear that those 
who work for tips have been so recog- 
nized under almost every other piece of 
legislation in which a distinction has 
been made as between self-employed and 
those who work for salaries and wages. 
They are covered under unemployment 
compensation. They are also covered 
under minimum wage provisions and 
workmen’s compensation. We do not 
apply minimum wage standards to those 
who are self-employed. In every other 
area, except for the purposes of includ- 
ing tip income under social security, such 
employees have been regarded as wage 
earners. So I believe the Senate ought 
to follow this tradition and accept the 
recommendation made by the adminis- 
tration and adopted by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is my judgment 
that the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will insist on its position in any 
case. I urge the Senate to accept its 
responsibility for action today. Some 
Members of the Senate may feel they can 
bypass taking action and be saved by 
what the House will do in conference; but 
it is my judgment that, if the Finance 
Committee and the Senate are to carry 
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out their responsibilities in regard to tax 
matters, and also in the field of social 
welfare, the Senate should restore the 
reasonable procedure provided in the 
House bill and not hope that, somehow, 
the House will save the situation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the views of the 
Treasury on this matter, as presented to 
the Finance Committee—hearings, page 
524 and following—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT VIEWS ON COVERAGE 
or Tips 


DESCRIPTION OF COVERAGE OF TIPS IN H.R. 6675 

Beginning in 1966, employees who in the 
course of work with any one employer receive 
at least $20 in cash tips in a month would be 
required to report their tips in writing to the 
employer. This report would have to be 
made at least by the 10th day of the month 
following the month in which the tips were 
received. More frequent reports could be 
required by employers and the bill would 
authorize employers to gear these tip reports 
to their payroll schedules. The employer 
would add the amount of reported tips to the 
employee's wages. He would withhold from 
the wages the employee’s share of the social 
security tax and the appropriate amount of 
income tax due on the combined amount of 
tips and wages. The employer’s liability for 
his share of the social security tax on tips 
would be limited to those that are reported 
on time and even as to these he would be 
responsible for his tax only to the extent 
that he had enough unpaid wages due the 
employee or funds turned over by the em- 
ployee to cover the employee share of the tax. 

The bill would require employees to turn 
over funds to the employer to cover the em- 
ployee’s share of the social security tax when- 
ever the appropriate amount of tax could not 
be withheld because of insufficient unpaid 
wages. This is a most unlikely situation, 
however. See discussion on page 4 regard- 
ing adequacy of wages to cover both social 
security tax and income tax withholdings. 
In any case in which an employee failed to 
report tips or failed to make additional funds 
available if needed, the employee would be 
required to pay both the employer’s and em- 
ployee’s share of the social security tax. 
With regard to the withholding of income tax, 
an employee would not be required to turn 
funds over to his employer to make sure the 
full amount of tax due is collected from 
month to month as in the case of the social 
security tax. The employer, however, would 
withhold throughout the year whatever he 
could from wages. The employee would, of 
course, be responsible to pay the full amount 
of income tax either in quarterly installments 
or with his return at the end of the year to 
the extent that withholding did not cover 
his full Hability. 

BACKGROUND 

The Congress has considered various pro- 
posals to cover tips under social security since 
1950. In that year, during the 8ist Con- 
gress, a bill (H.R. 6000) which later became 
the Social Security Amendments of 1950 came 
before the Committee on Finance with a 
provision which would have treated tips re- 
ceived in the course of employment as re- 
muneration paid to the recipient by his 
employer. The bill would have required em- 
ployees to report in writing to their employer 
by the 10th day after the end of a quarter all 
tips received during the quarter. The com- 
mittee stated in its report on the bill that it 
believed such a change in the law would in- 
troduce administrative complications and it 
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did not accept the proposal (S. Rept. 1669, 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., p. 17). 

Since 1950, many proposals on tips have 
been introduced in both Houses and many 
of these, at some time or other, have been 
before one or the other or both of the tax 
committees. The Treasury Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have examined and studied carefully 
all of these proposals. Studies of various 
other suggestions and alternatives for ex- 
tending social security and income tax coy- 
erage to tips have also been made. In 1958 
the Committee on Ways and Means gave se- 
rious consideration to a proposal based on a 
system of reporting by employees similar to 
that it had approved in 1950. The commit- 
tee, however, was unable to satisfy itself that 
the plan would be workable on a national 
scale and it requested the two Departments 
to further study the problem (H. Rept. 2288, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., p. 7). In 1960 the De- 
partments recommended a proposal which 
combined a system of reporting of actual tips 
with a formula for estimating tips when the 
actual amount was not known to the em- 
ployer. This plan was also rejected because 
the committee could not arrive at a formula 
that it considered equitable when applied to 
all regions of the country. The extensive 
discussions of the formula approach in com- 
mittee convinced this Department and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that the only acceptable solution to the 
problem would be one which used as a base 
for the tax and benefits computations the 
actual amount of tips received by an em- 
ployee and that it had become essential to 
devise a workable system to accomplish this. 

At about this time, employee groups had 
become interested in getting tips covered 
under social security because, as the result 
of tip drives by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, more and more employees were beginning 
to report their tips for income tax. Employ- 
ers, as a matter of self-interest, had always 
urged that tips should be recognized as earn- 
ings from self-employment and taxed at the 
self-employment rate. Tips, however, are in 
reality remuneration for services rendered in 
an employment relationship and thus cannot 
legally be regarded as self-employment in- 
come. Moreover, it is common knowledge 
that in setting wages of employees who cus- 
tomarily receive tips employers take account 
of the tips. This is apparent from the terms 
of bargaining agreements covering nontip as 
well as tip employees. Tips, accordingly, are 
part of the wage pattern in certain industries 
and they should be treated as wages for all 
purposes. (See discussion below of mini- 
mum wage laws.) It would also be unfair 
to tax tips at the self-employment rate, which 
is 1½ times the employee rate of tax on 
wages, if tips are in fact wages. 

It has sometimes been suggested that, since 
tips are paid directly to employees, and em- 
ployers have no interest in knowing how 
much is received in tips, employees should 
report the tips directly to the Internal Rey- 
enue Service and pay the employee’s share of 
the tax due on the tips with this report. The 
Service would then bill the employer for his 
share of the tax on the basis of the employee 
report, Although this system appears simple 
it has no advantage for anyone. Employees 
would be burdened with keeping records for 
$-month periods, filing quarterly reports and 
computing their own tax liability, The In- 
ternal Revenue Service would be burdened 
with many more wage reports to process and 
would have to collect the employer tax 1 year 
or more after the tips were claimed to have 
been received. Finally, employers would be 
at a disadvantage in contesting their liabili- 
ties in view of this time lag. Employee 
groups originally suggested a plan of this 
type, but they have since realized its short- 
comings for all concerned and are no longer 
urging it. 
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THE PROPOSAL IN H.R. 6675 IS REALISTIC 


In developing the proposal which is now 
in H.R, 6675, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Treasury in- 
quired concerning the operations, especially 
the pay and bookkeeping practices, of busi- 
nesses where tipping is customary. All the 
various objections made by employers against 
the adoption of a system of reporting of tips 
by employees such as the one in H.R, 6675 
have also been considered carefully. Many 
modifications were made in the original rec- 
ommendation as the result of these employer 
comments and studies. The proposal as it 
now stands makes no unnecessary or un- 
reasonable demand on employers, The sys- 
tem of reporting required under H.R. 6675 is 
as simple and efficient as it can be in view of 
the nature of tips and the objectives of the 
proposal, which are: more comprehensive so- 
cial security coverage of over a million work- 
ers and their dependents and better reporting 
and easier payment of income tax liability on 
tips. 

TIP REPORTS CAN BE GEARED INTO THE PAYROLL 


Employers will have a great deal of free- 
dom in determining the frequency and the 
manner in which employees report their tips. 
The only requirement is that at least one re- 
port be filed for each month by the 10th day 
of the following month. Also, within any 
quarter withholdings for social security and 
income taxes may be made at a predeter- 
mined and constant rate for each pay period, 
provided that before the end of the quarter 
the amounts withheld be adjusted to reflect 
the taxes due on the actual amounts of tips 
reported during the quarter. This will allow 
large employers whose payrolls are prepared 
with the aid of business machines to gear the 
tips reports into their payrolls. The addi- 
tion of tips to wages will require some addi- 
tional recordkeeping, but since employers are 
already withholding and reporting to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service social security and in- 
come taxes on wages, the basic records are 
already in existence and the procedures are 
well established, The additional work re- 
quired should be manageable. 


WAGES ARE ADEQUATE TO COVER WITHHOLDING 
FOR TIPS 


An argument which employers frequently 
assert against the tip proposal in H.R. 6675 
is that wages of tip employees are generally 
so low that in most cases there will not be 
enough to cover the social security and in- 
come taxes that should be withheld. The 
facts have been examined carefully and there 
would appear to be no real basis to this argu- 
ment. Surveys of hotels and eating and 
drinking places conducted in 1961 and 1963 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bulletins 
Nos. 1328, 1329, 1400, and 1406) show that, 
although regular wages of tip employees in 
these industries are relatively low, in the 
great majority of cases the wages would be 
more than adequate to cover the social secu- 
rity and income taxes which would have to 
be withheld under the terms of the bill. 

The allegation that wages paid to tip em- 
ployees will generally not be sufficient to 
cover the full amount of taxes that would 
have to be withheld is based on an overesti- 
mation of the amounts of social security and 
income taxes that are collected on wages. 
The current combined rate of withholding 
is approximately 18 percent (3% percent for 
social security and 14 percent for income 
tax); next year it would be exactly 18 per- 
cent under the new rates proposed in the 
bill. At the current rate, a weekly wage of 
only $15 would be sufficient to pay the taxes 
on $15 in wages plus $75 in tips, or total 
weekly earnings of $90. A weekly wage of 
$15 would represent an average hourly wage 
of 3744 cents (only 9.3 percent of all waiters 
and waitresses in the United States received 
in 1963 an average hourly wage under 40 
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cents) for a 40-hour workweek (84 percent of 
restaurant workers in the United States work 
40 hours or more per week). Weekly tips of 
$75 represent earnings at the rate of $1.50 
per hour during a 48-hour week or $1.87 per 
hour during a 40-hour week. In the 1961 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of eating 
and drinking places, the only survey with 
tip data, only 40 percent of waiters and 
waitresses in large metropolitan areas sur- 
veyed were reported to earn $1.25 and over 
an hour in tips. Because the survey was 
primarily interested in the lower paid work- 
ers, tabulations were not made beyond $1.25. 
These illustrations are submitted to show 
that even at the lowest end of the pay scale 
enough wages would ordinarily be available 
to an employer from which to withhold the 
social security and income taxes due on tips. 
A more typical example would have an em- 
ployee earning a weekly wage of $32 (on the 
basis of 81 cents per hour, the average wage 
of waiters and waitresses in the 1963 survey). 
Such a wage would approximately cover the 
taxes on combined earnings in wages and tips 
of $200 a week. 


EMPLOYERS KNOW APPROXIMATELY WHAT EM- 
PLOYEES EARN IN TIPS 

It has also been claimed that employees 
want no part of a plan of social security 
coverage which will require them to disclose 
the amount of their tips to the employer be- 
cause, it is reasoned, if employers knew how 
much tips employees receive they would 
want to reduce the already low regular salary 
paid to employees. This argument assumes 
that employers are ignorant of the amounts 
received by their employees. This may have 
been true years ~go, but today tipping habits 
are fairly uniform and well-known. More- 
over, more and more tips are being paid 
through employers by users of credit cards 
so that employers have a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the sums received by their em- 
ployees. Another recent development which 
has contributed to the general knowledge 
concerning tips has been the publicity at- 
tending trials of taxpayers charged with 
understating their tip income. In these 
cases, various formulas have been applied by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
determine the amount of unreported tips 
and determinations fixing tips at levels be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent of the price of meals 
served haye generally been upheld by the 
courts, 


TIPS AND THE MINIMUM WAGE LAWS N 


Employers have argued that the coverage of 
tips under social security would be unfair to 
them so long as they are prevented, under 
certain State laws, from taking tips into ac- 
count in determining whether a minimum 
wage is paid. At present, there is no uni- 
formity among the States on the treatment 
of tips under the State minimum wage laws. 
Of the 36 States having minimum wage laws, 
14 now prohibit the counting of tips. At the 
last session of the Congress a bill (H.R, 9824) 
was introduced in the House which reflected 
the administration’s views that tips should 
be counted toward the minimum wage where 
they are accounted for by an employee to the 
employer. It is believed that the adoption 
of Federal legislation including tips under 
social security would be influential on the 
States to also modify their laws to permit the 
counting of tips for minimum wage purposes. 
In any event, after tips are covered under 
social security, employers will be in a better 
position to demand the amendment of State 
minimum wage laws to take tips into ac- 
count. This argument was influential in the 
final decisions made this year by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


THE “TAX RECEIPT” ARGUMENT 
The inclusion of a provision in H.R. 6675 
requiring the withholding of income tax on 
tips reported to the employer has caused 
employers to comment that because of the 
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low wages paid to these employees no cash 
wages will be left after all the taxes are 
withheld and instead of wages employees will 
receive, in their pay envelope, only a receipt 
showing the taxes withheld. The implica- 
tion in this argument is that employees think 
of wages only in terms of take-home pay 
and if no cash wages remain after taxes are 
collected the employers will be pressed for 
an increase in wages. This is largely an 
educational problem which employers and 
employees must face. It is not at all certain 
that employees will be unhappy to have their 
income tax on tips collected on the pay-as- 
you-go withholding system. It seems al- 
most incontrovertible that employers will 
find that the majority of their employees 
would consider the proposed arrangement 
very helpful. Certainly the current furor 
over slight amounts of underwithholding 
for 1964 and the growing consensus for grad- 
uated withholding indicate that taxpayers 
prefer paying taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Another answer to this objection of employ- 
ers is that, as was pointed out earlier, al- 
though wages of tipped employees are rela- 
tively low, they are not so low that all cash 
wages of workers will be needed to cover the 
taxes to be withheld. On the contrary, these 
cases will be the exception rather than the 
rule. 

WITHHOLDING IS THE ONLY HUMANE WAY OF 

COLLECTING INCOME TAX ON TIPS 

The chief argument in favor of withhold- 
ing of income tax on tips is that this is 
the only humane way to collect the income 
tax from the low-bracket taxpayers. It is 
expected that once tips are covered for so- 
cial security there will be better reporting 
of tips for income tax. In view of this, it 
seems only fair to afford employees who re- 
ceive most of their earnings from tips the 
opportunity available to other employees 
to pay their income tax currently by having 
the tax due on the tips withheld from reg- 
ular wages. Without withholding, tip em- 
ployees will be forced into paying their tax 
in quarterly installments. This method of 
payment is usually reserved for more so- 
phisticated taxpayers—professionals or the 
wealthy who receive large amounts of in- 
come in dividends or interest. For the low- 
income taxpayer the filing of estimates of 
income and making quarterly payments 
would be a hardship which could subject 
them to penalties. Many of them would 
find it difficult to budget in order to meet 
the quarterly payments which can be sub- 
stantial. 

Since tips are an integral part of the com- 
pensation of persons engaged in certain oc- 
cupations, it is reasonable that this form 
of compensation should be treated as wages 
and that employers, who take account of tips 
in setting the wages of these employees, 
should also be required to assume the bur- 
den of withholding on tips. This burden 
would only be one of bookkeeping since 
employers would never be required to ad- 
vance their own funds for the payment of 
employee tax liability. Their obligation to 
withhold would always be limited to the cash 
wages or other funds of the employee under 
their control. Withholding of income tax 
on tips will make the payment of taxes much 
easier on employees. It will increase the 
revenue collections and at the same time 
reduce the number of costly administrative 
and legal collection procedures that are now 
required to enforce the payment of income 
taxes on tips. 

UNDERREPORTING OF TIP INCOME 

Tips are one of the few sources of income 
which under our self-assessment system con- 
tinue to escape effective taxation. Enforce- 
ment activities of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice have been only moderately productive in 
this area. After many years of continuous 
efforts to educate tip recipients to their ob- 
ligation to report and pay taxes on their tips, 
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the Service is convinced that the only re- 
cipients reporting tips with any degree of 
regularity and accuracy are those who, in 


‘prior years, have had their returns examined, 


had substantial deficiencies assessed against 
them, and know that their returns continue 
to be examined, 

Field offices of the Service were contacted 
recently for information regarding tip en- 
forcement activity. Reports were received 
from offices covering the North Central, 
Southern, and Southwestern States, the only 
regions conducting special tip drives in 
recent years. In one large northern city in 
1964 group examinations of employees of 5 
restaurants and 2 hotels revealed that of 
154 employees who would normally be ex- 
pected to receive tips practically no one had 
reported any tips. Following this examina- 
tion, 40 percent of these taxpayers agreed to 
deficiencies averaging $460. The other cases 
involved deficiencies averaging $600. These 
cases have not yet been settled. At the same 
time and in the same city, 62 beauticians 
working in department stores agreed to de- 
ficiencies averaging $200 on account of tips 
received over 2- or 3-year periods. Some 33 
others had been assessed deficiencies averag- 
ing $400 over similar periods. 3 

In a large city in the South, 552 returns of 
waiters and waitresses were examined in 
1960 and 1961 resulting in deficiencies being 
assessed in the total sum of $132,222. This 
represents an average deficiency per return 
of approximately $240. In the same period, 
316 returns of beauticians at downtown shops 
and department stores were examined and 
deficiencies were assessed in the amount of 
$45,234, for an average deficiency per re- 
turn of about $140. In a city of the South- 
west, examinations were made in 1962 of 420 
returns of the tip employees at 2 hotels 
(waiters, waitresses, bellhops, et al.). More 
than 50 percent of these returns showed no 
tip income whatever. As a result of this 
examination, deficiencies averaged $200 per 
return were assessed against these employees 
for a total deficiency of $83,614. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in this 
matter I believe the question posed is 
whether or not the 1 million workers 
whose income in part is made up of tips 
should have the benefit Congress in- 
tended be given under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. To me, that is the vital ques- 
tion to be answered in determining how 
one shall vote on this question. 

I believe it is axiomatic that the 1 mil- 
lion workers, a part of whose income is 
derived from tips, are told by employers, 
“Your daily or hourly wage is small be- 
cause your income will be increased by 
the tips you receive.” 

When one wraps the factors into one 
package and looks to the general pur- 
pose of the social security laws, he neces- 
sarily must ask himself the question, “Is 
this worker receiving the benefits of 
what we intended under social security 
when the employer does not contribute 
any wage taxes on the tips which the 
employee receives?” 

It has been suggested by the questions 
which have been put that the employers 
are in a conflicting position. In one in- 
stance they tell the employees, “You 
shall receive 45 cents an hour, but the 
main part of your income comes from 
tips.“ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator to 
yield me 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the next instance 
the argument is made that a part of the 
employee’s pay is a contribution which 
the employer makes to sustain the social 
security payments. 

I believe it is obvious that there is a 
conflict between those two positions. 

Many employers have come to see me, 
arguing against the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from New York, as we have heard 
in the arguments today. 

Viewing the question strictly from the 
standpoint of justice, without consider- 
ing the pleas of the employers or the 
employees, we should answer the ques- 
tion, Are these 1 million workers receiv- 
ing that which is given to all the other 
workers of the country? 

I believe that the answer must be in 
the negative. Since the answer is in the 
negative, I will support the proposal that 
contemplates remedying and removing 
the disparity in payment which these 
workers are receiving. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
York is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
suggest the absence of a quorum, im- 
mediately after I have concluded my 
minute, because I have no further re- 
quests for time, and then would hope 
that as many Senators as possible would 
come into the Chamber, so that we may 
conclude debate within a few minutes 
thereafter. 

Let me say in closing that the debate 
has been thorough. Iam grateful to my 
colleague [Mr. KENNEDY] for joining so 
ably in it, as well as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe], and other 
Senators. 

The technical situation is such that 
the vote for our side of the argument, 
when it comes, must be “nay,” because 
it will mean turning down the committee 
amendment, which will reinstate the 
House provision; whereas, a “yea” vote 
would be a vote for the committee sub- 
stitute, which is the position we have 
opposed. By voting “nay,” the position 
of the House of Representatives will be 
sustained, and that is the position for 
which we have argued. 

Therefore, Mr. President, unless the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
wishes me to yield him further time, I 
am about to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the unani- 
mous consent agreement, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
take these 2 minutes to state to the Sen- 
ate—if I may have the attention of the 
Senators—that I believe we can com- 
plete this debate and be ready to vote 
within a very few minutes. 

First. Let me emphasize that the vote 
on the amendment, if one wishes to fa- 
vor our position—which is the position 
of those who have spoken in favor of the 
House provision—would be “nay,” be- 
cause we are seeking to defeat the com- 
mittee substitute for the House pro- 
vision. A “nay” vote would reinstate 
the House provision, whereas a “yea” 
vote in this case would represent going 
along with what the Senate Finance 
Committee has reported. 

Second. Summarizing the argument, 
it is based upon two fundamental facts. 
First, the relationship of employer and 
employee exists between the employer 
and those who receive tips, and that for 
purposes of social security, income tax, 
and workmen’s compensation, they shall 
be treated as employees. They should 
not be segregated as independent con- 
tractors for the particular purpose of 
social security alone; second, the 1 mil- 
lion employees concerned should be 
given the opportunity, which the House 
provision would give them, to regularize 
their situation by paying their part of 
the social security tax, and by paying 
their income taxes in a way which would 
be based upon a declaration of what 
they receive as tips. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The 81 cents an hour 
which tipped employees receive as wages 
is contrasted with $1.34 an hour for em- 
ployees in the same establishment who 
are not tipped and, therefore, the em- 
ployer should not have it both ways. 
He should not be able to profit from the 
fact that his employees are receiving 
tips by paying them a lesser wage. He 
should not be able to profit addition- 
ally—as the Senate provision would al- 
low him to do—by calling tips self- 
employment income when it comes to 
paying social security taxes. 

Finally, in terms of the United States, 
it is high time we were in balance in 
treating these employees with equal jus- 
tice. 

We are supported in that respect by 
the Treasury Department and by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and by the organized trade unions. 
That view is opposed by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

The plan proposed to us by the House 
is the right and honest plan, and is 
proper for employees and proper for em- 
ployers, although I know employers do 
not agree. It is a plan fair to the Treas- 
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ury. We should close this issue now by 
adopting the House plan. I hope the 
Senate will vote “no” on the committee 
amendment, thereby reinstating the 
House provision. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 46 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Let us understand this question. The 
Senate amendment is favored by every 
restaurant and every shoeshine parlor 
and every barber shop and every small 
business in America. Also, the over- 
whelming majority of the waiters and 
waitresses themselves favor the Senate 
committee’s position. I will prove that 
in 1 minute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the Senator 
will prove it in 1 minute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will prove 
it. The Senator from New York has just 
stated that the average person working 
as a waiter on tips receives $1.34 an hour. 
That works out to $200 a month. 

So far as the bill is concerned, these 
-people would be drawing $75 a month in 
social security income, and perhaps less. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
States, under their public welfare laws, 
fix a requirement for income that ex- 
ceeds $75 a month. Louisiana fixes it 
at $90 a month. It continues to increase. 
Those people will go to the public wel- 
fare agency and get the amount to bring 
them up from $65 or $75 to $90, which 
is regarded as the amount a person needs 
to get by on. If a person receives $60 
under social security, the State will give 
him $30 in public assistance on top of 
it. If he receives $40, the State will give 
him $50 a month, to bring him up to $90 
a month. 

So far as 75 or 80 percent of the 
waiters are concerned, their income will 
be identical, whether they receive more 
in, social security and less in public wel- 
fare, or less in social security and more 
in public welfare. It will be the same 
thing in any event. It is exactly as my 
maid explained to my wife, when my wife 
was paying the maid’s part of the social 
security tax. She said, “Mrs. Long, I 
will get whatever the maximum is no 
matter how much I get in social security. 
All you do when you get me more in the 
social security check is to cut my public 
welfare check, but I wind up with the 
same overall payment.” 

Those people do not care one way or 
another. Those who are really con- 
cerned are the restaurant, hotel, and 
barbershop and other small business 
proprietors. They are wildly opposed to 
the House provision. They say it would 
put them out of business. They say it is 
a terrible thing. I spoke to the restau- 
rant association in Chicago the other 
day. There were about 60,000 people in 
that organization. They nearly tore the 
place apart when I said I was against 
their paying a tax on money they neither 
gave nor received. 

The Senator from New York says that 
it is unpopular to pay a tax. Yes; it is. 
It is even more unpopular to pay a tax 
when one does not owe it, when one has 
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not received the income on which the tax 
is due, when one has not received any 
benefit from it, and when one does not 
want to know the first thing about the 
money involved. I agree that it is un- 
popular. 

Another point which can be made is 
that in many instances an employer can 
be forced to pay a tax based on mere 
whim or caprice. For example, let us 
take a person who is 60 years of age. 
Let us say that he is not a low-paid em- 
ployee, but that he is a high-paid em- 
ployee in the Stork Club in New York. 

Let us say that he wants to get the 
maximum benefit for the minimum 
amount of taxes. He wants to pay taxes 
as though he received $5,000 in tips, 
which is not true. Under the House pro- 
vision, he pays 4 percent, and his boss 
matches that 4 percent with his own 
money. The boss has no choice. By 
virtue of the complete falsehood told by 
the employee, the employer must pay 4 
percent on the $5,000, or a $200 tax based 
on a complete falsehood, under a law 
that is presumed to be correct. There is 
nothing that the boss can do about it. 
The first presumption is that the boss 
paid the employee that $5,000 income 
and that is a lie; the other is that the 
man actually made $5,000 in tips and 
that is a lie. All the boss knows is what 
the man said. 

Another argument against the House 
provision is that it may cause a reduc- 
tion in the wages of tipped employees. 
Some employers because they must pay 
a 4-percent social security tax for these 
employees will reduce their employees’ 
wages by a like amount, so that overhead 
is not increased. 

Then there is the tremendous admin- 
istrative problem that would be caused 
by the House provision. And it will not 
be solved by automation. If the waiter 
is halfway honest, he will report differ- 
ent tips every day and that sort of cal- 
culation cannot be done by a pro- 
gramed machine. Thus, the check will 
have to be made out by hand. Why 
should we have all this mess, so far 
as the administration is concerned? It 
is one more effort on the part of the 
3 Department to get all the help 
t can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield my- 
self 1 more minute. 

It is an effort to make one party re- 
sponsible for taxes owed by another 
party. It is an outrageous imposition. 
Some small business owners tell me that 
this proposal would put them out of busi- 
ness. They beg us not to impose this 
burden on them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute; then I shall 
be prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

I believe the whole ball game has been 
exposed by one statement the Senator 
from Louisiana made. He said that the 
employer has no benefit from it. If he 
has no benefit from it the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance is right. I maintain, 
however, that as a fundamental policy 
he has every benefit from it, because 
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he hires workers for 81 cents an hour 
instead of $1.34 an hour because the 
workers receive tips. 

I maintain that the Committee on Fi- 
nance was in error in this respect, that 
the House is correct, and that we should 
restore the House language. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor’s argument makes no sense. The 
Senator compares the wages of the 
tipped employee and those of the non- 
tipped employee without comparing 
their duties and their responsibilities. 
The tipped employee has just as impor- 
tant a job as the nontipped employee 
but he works under different conditions 
and has certain opportunities not avail- 
able to the nontipped employee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is this not a self- 
policing situation? A person would pay 
more in income taxes and pay more in 
social security taxes, but eventually the 
Treasury Department would question 
what he was doing. A penalty is built 
in, in other words. It would prevent a 
man from overreporting his income. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Minnesota. I believe 
we haye made our case. A vote for our 
position is a vote of “No.” In that way 
we shall sustain the House provision. I 
hope very much that the Senate will 
vote that way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, when this legislation is 
passed we will have raised social secu- 
rity benefits some 7 percent for the 20 
million people who now receive social 
security checks. We have considered 
ways, and amendments have been ac- 
cepted, in the course of this debate, to 
perfect the social security system—again 
for the benefit of current beneficiaries 
and those soon to be beneficiaries. We 
also have an obligation to see to it that 
recipients of social security receive in- 
comes after age 65 that are in keeping 
with the standard of living they have en- 
joyed when fully employed. This to me 
is the issue that is basic to the question 
of treating tips as wages for purposes of 
social security. 

It appears to me that the Committee 
on Ways and Means had at last found 
the most equitable and workable way to 
include tips under social security cover- 
age. There is no doubt in my mind that 
tips are wages, and any attempt to clas- 
sify them as a form of income much like 
that received by the self-employed is an 
empty comparison. A waiter or wait- 
ress is not self-employed in the real 
meaning of that word. 

I know that the Committee on Ways 
and Means had worked closely with ex- 
perts in and out of Government to devise 
a way in which tips could be covered 
under social security with the smallest 
possible burden on the employer. The 
employee would simply report tips paid 
to him in writing to the employer and, 
as every other wage earner in the coun- 
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try, would then pay his portion of the 
social security taxes and the employer 
would match that with an equal amount. 
The committee provided as a convenience 
to the employer that he could withhold 
the employee’s share of the social secu- 
rity tax from current wages on the basis 
of an estimate of the employee's obliga- 
tion. This allowed the employer to gear 
this new procedure into his usual payroll 
reporting periods. The committee ex- 
plicitly provided that the employer would 
have no liability with respect to tips not 
reported to him and if an employee did 


not report his tips he would himself be 


liable for the tax due, as well as for an 
additional amount equal to the tax. 

So what we are talking about is a pro- 
cedure that appears to have been 
thoughtfully designed so that these em- 
ployees would no longer be different from 
any others as regards their obligation to 
the social security system or the benefits 
that they would receive. I find little in 
the arguments of the opposition to con- 
vince me that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee was correct in continuing to dif- 
ferentiate between tip recipients and 
other wage and salaried people. Tips are 
wages for services performed in the em- 
ployer’s place of business. It stretches 
reality to consider them otherwise, and 
creates the injustice of calling upon these 
employees to pay the self-employed social 
security tax rate. I urge the defeat of 
this committee amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the distin- 


guished Presiding Officer state the issue? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment to strike section 313 begin- 
ning at page 268 after line 2 and to in- 
sert a new section. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the committee 
amendment is not agreed to, the result 
will be to leave in the bill the House pro- 
vision. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it correct 
to state that a vote for the committee 
amendment is a vote of “yea”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
committee amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 


A parlia- 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has just accepted by voice vote the 
language proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee relative to coverage of tips for 
social security purposes. It treats this 
type of income as income from self- 
employment. 

Since the House bill treats it as in- 
come from employment by an employer, 
it will be up to the conference commit- 
tee to reconcile these two positions. 

I have no quarrel with the Senate lan- 
guage, because the employer does not 
actually pay out of his income this part 
of his employees’ earnings. That is why 
I supported the Senate committee's lan- 
guage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
several telegrams I have received from 
Oregon on this matter printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALEM, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincerely urge your support of provision 
in bill approved by Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to treat tip income as self-employment 
income. 

Marion MOTOR HOTEL, 


Go. B. NORTH, 
General Manager. 
MEDFORD, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Urge support to the proposal that the 
Senate Finance Committee made pertaining 
to tax on tips. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR DAHACK, 
President, Jackson-Josephine Chapter 
Oregon Restaurant Beverage Asso- 
ciation. 
GRANTS PASS, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our establishment, Lorrys Restaurant, 
Inc., 515 Southeast Rogue River Highway, 
Grants Pass, Oreg., would like to put in a 
“No” vote on the proposed bill pertaining to 
employees being responsible for declaring 
their tips. This will also cause a hardship 
on the employer which is more expense to us. 

Mrs. LARRY BASSETT. 
MEDFORD, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge support of the proposal that the 
Senate Finance Committee made pertaining 
to tax on tips. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND ZERR, 
Browns Care, INC. 
MEDFORD, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I respectfully urge you to support the pro- 
posal that the Senate Finance Committee 
made pertaining to tax on tips. 

Sincerely, 
Don JORDAN MANAGER, 
HOLLAND HOTEL 
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NORTH BEND, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
May I urge you to support Senate Finance 
Committee recommendation regarding wait- 
ress tip income aspect of medicare bill. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 


on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 
FRED MCKEE, 
THE GROVE, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

PAUL FoORCHUK, 
MAYFAIR HOUSE. 


Coos Bay, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I urge you to support Senate Finance 
Committee recommendation on regarding 
waitress tip income aspect of medicare bill. 

DARRELL BEAUMONT, 
CHANDLER HOTEL. 


Coos BAY, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I urge you to support Senate Finance 
Committee recommendation regarding wait- 
ress tip income aspect of medicare bill, 

ROBERT PERKINS, 
TIMBER INN. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

MARIE ROBERTS, 
ROBERTS FINE FOOD. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

Tony PIETROMONACO, 
MILTON & OSCAR’S. 
PORTLAND OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax on 
tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

HENRY FORD 
HENRY FORD'S RESTAURANT, 
Portland. 
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NORTH BEND OREG, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I urge you to support Senate Finance 
Committee recommendation regarding wait- 
ress tip income aspect of medicare bill. 

Wave McDOUGALL. 
HILL Top HOUSE, 
Coos BAY, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I urge you to support Senate Finance 
Committee recommendation regarding wait- 
ress tip income aspect of medicare bill. 

PEARL AFFHALTER 
Brack & WHITE CAFE. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

LEO BOYCE Porky’s, 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax on 
tips. This is the type of proposal I hope you 
will support. 

ROY SMITH SAGEBRUSH. 
Coos Bay, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I urge you to support Senate Finance 
Committee recommendation regarding wait- 
ress tip income aspect of medicare bill. 

FOSTER MCSWAIN, 
Tue COURTEL, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I 
hope you will support. 

JOHN E. TEHAN, 
Sonwys, 1033 Northwest 16, Portland. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax on 
tips. This is the type of proposal I hope you 
will support. 

KENNETH K. GEORGE, 
Kenny's MURAL Room. 


PORTLAND, OREG, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

HOWARD EASTMAN, 
MERLE'S CLUB. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 

Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
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on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

SLIM JORDAN, 

SATELLITE & STARLIGHT, 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 
ELIO CECCANTI, 
MONTE CARLO. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 
LYDIA ROHLOFF, 
Lypra’s, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
CLUB 21. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your support on the Senate Finance 
Committee proposal pertaining to the tax 
on tips. This is the type of proposal I hope 
you will support. 

AL R. HARRIS, 


THE PORTSMOUTH. 


MEDFORD, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge support to proposal that Senate 
Finance Committee made pertaining to tax 
on tips. 

BERNEAL O. SLEAD. 


AMENDMENTS NO. 310 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments No. 310 and ask for their 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 


pincs in the chair). The amendments of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be 
stated. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Beginning on page 12, line 1, strike out 
all through page 134, line 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE I—HEALTH INSURANCE SIXTY-FIVE ACT 
AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
“Short title 

“Sec. 100. This title may be cited as the 
‘Health Insurance Sixty-Five Act’. 

“Part 1—Health insurance sixty-five, and 
miscellaneous 
“Subpart A—Health Insurance Sixty-Flve 
“Entitlement to benefits 
“Src. 101. (a) Every individual who— 
“(1) has attained age sixty-five; 
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“(2) makes application for benefits under 
this part; and 

“(3) at the time such application is made 
is the beneficiary of a qualified private health 
insurance policy with respect to which 
premiums are payable by him (or on his 
behalf); 
shall be entitled to the benefits provided 
under the health insurance sixty-five pro- 
gram (hereinafter referred to as the ‘pro- 


“(b) Benefits provided under the program 
to an individual entitled thereto shall con- 
sist of one or more money payments, made 
with respect to any enrollment year, to assist 
such individual in defraying the premium 
costs for such year of a qualified private 
health insurance policy of which he is the 
beneficiary. 

“(c)(1) The aggregate of the amounts 
payable to an individual as benefits under 
the program for any enrollment year shall be 
equal to whichever of the following is the 
smaller (A) one-half of the premium costs 
of the qualified private health insurance 
policy of which he is the beneficiary, or (B) 
$90. 

“(2) Any payment of benefits under the 
program to which an individual is entitled 
shall be made— 

“(A) directly to such individual by way 
of reimbursement, in case there has been 
paid by or on behalf of such individual the 
insurance premium on the basis of which he 
becomes entitled to such payment; or 

“(B) to the carrier offering the qualified 
private health insurance policy with respect 
to which such premium is payable, in case 
such individual has authorized (in the man- 
ner prescribed by regulations) such payment 
to be made to such carrier. 


“Administration of program by Secretary of 
Health, . Education, and Welfare 


“Sec, 102. (a) This part shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (hereinafter in this part re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“). 

“(b) The Secretary shall have authority 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as 
he may deem necessary or proper to carry 
out the provisions of this part 

„(e) Wherever, in this part, the term 
‘regulation’, ‘regulations’, ‘rule’, or ‘rules’, is 
employed, such term shall, unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates, refer to one or 
more regulations, as the case may be, or 
one or more rules, as the case may be, pre- 
seribed by the Secretary in carrying out the 
provisions of this part. 

“Qualified private health insurance policy 

“Sec. 103. (a) The term ‘qualified private 
health insurance policy’ means a policy of 
health insurance which— 

“(1) is provided by a carrier or carriers 
authorized to do business in the State 
wherein such policy is issued; 

“(2) is authorized to be issued within 
such State under the laws and applicable 
regulations of such State; 

“(3) is approved by the Secretary as pro- 
viding the benefits described in section 104; 

“(4) is provided by a carrier which, in 
areas served by such carrier, offers such 
policy to all individuals residing therein 
who are aged sixty-five or over; 

“(5) is offered to individuals aged sixty- 
five or over on a guaranteed renewable 
basis; 

“(6) contains provisions under which the 
carrier offering such policy to any individual 
aged sixty-five or over agrees not to increase, 
with respect to such individual, the rate of 
premiums payable therefor for one year 
following the date such individual subscribes 
to such policy. 

“(b) (1) As used in subsection (a) (5), the 
term ‘guaranteed renewable basis’ refers to 
an insurance policy which is renewable at 
the time it otherwise would expire at the 
option of the subscriber of such policy and 
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which cannot be canceled by the carrier ex- 
cept for failure of payment of premiums 
thereon; except that the reservation by a 
carrier of the right to terminate an entire 
policy in a State in accordance with appli- 
cable laws and regulations of such State shall 
not be construed as grounds for disqualifying 
such policy as being offered on a guaranteed 
renewable basis. 

“(2) No insurance policy for purposes of 
this part shall be considered to be offered on 
a guaranteed renewable basis unless increases 
or decreases in amounts of premiums pay- 
able therefor are applied to all subscribers 
aged sixty-five or over without regard to 
health condition, health services utilized or 
claimed, or other personal characteristics of 
the policyholder, 

“Benefits to be provided by insurance 

“Sec. 104. (a) No private health insurance 
policy shall be approved by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 103(a)(3) unless the 
Secretary finds that, under such policy, the 
beneficiary thereof for any enrollment year 
is entitled to have payment made by the 
carrier issuing such policy of the costs in- 
curred by him during such year by reason 
of his having received any or all of the fol- 
lowing services which his physician has de- 
termined to be medically n — 

(1) inpatient hospital services (but not 
for more than seventy-five days unless such 
policy so provides) ; 

(2) nursing home care (but not for more 
than sixty days unless such policy so pro- 
vides); 

“(3) surgical services (but not in excess of 
$300 unless such policy so provides); 

“(4) outpatient diagnostic services (but 
not in excess of $90 unless such policy so 
provides) ; 

“(5) home health services (but not for 
more than thirty days unless such policy so 
provides). 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve, for pur- 
poses of section 103 (a) (3), any private health 
insurance policy which complies with the 
requirements of subsection (a). 


“Definitions of benefits 


“Sec. 105. (a) The term ‘inpatient hos- 
pital services’ means the following items fur- 
nished to an inpatient by a hospital— 

“(1) bed and board (at a rate not in ex- 
cess of the rate for semiprivate accommoda- 
tions) and includes any special foods neces- 
sary to fulfill any diet requirements pre- 
scribed by the patient’s physician; 

“(2) general nursing services; 

“(3) drugs, biologicals, supplies, appli- 
ances, and equipment, for use in the hospital, 
as are customarily furnished by such hos- 
pital for the care and treatment of in- 
patients; 

“(4) use of operating, recovery, and other 
special rooms; and 

“(5) use of laboratory, X-ray, electronic 
equipment, and other related services for 


“(b) ‘nursing home care’ 
means the following items and services fur- 
nished by a nursing home to an individual 
who is an inpatient thereof, after transfer, 
upon the recommendation of his physician, 
from a hospital in which he was an in- 
patient for not less than seventy-two hours 
immediately prior to such transfer (but only, 
in the case of any individual, to the extent 
that the aggregate cost of such items and 
services does not exceed $15 multiplied by 
the number of days such individual is an 
inpatient in such nursing home)— 

“(1) nursing care provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse; 

“(2) bed and board in connection with 
the furnishing of such nursing care; 

“(3) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy furnished by such home or by others 
under arrangements with them made by 
such home; 
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“(4) such drugs, biologicals, supplies, ap- 
pliances, and equipment furnished for use 
in the nursing home as are customarily 
furnished by such home for the care and 
treatment of inpatients; and 

“(5) such other services necessary to the 
health of the patient as are generally pro- 
vided by nursing homes. 

“(c) The term ‘hospital’ means a hospital 
which is licensed as a hospital in the State 
in which it is located. 

“(d) The term ‘nursing home’ means a 
nursing home which is licensed as such by 
the State in which it is located, and which 
(1) is operated in connection with a hos- 
pital, or (2) has medical policies estab- 
lished by one or more physicians (who are 
responsible for supervising the execution 
of such policies) to govern the nursing 
home care and related medical care and 
other services which it provides, and (3) 
provides nursing care by or under the super- 
vision of one or more registered nurses. 

“(e) The term ‘outpatient diagnostic serv- 
ices’ means diagnostic services which (1) 
are furnished by a hospital to an individual 
as an outpatient of such hospital, and (2) 
are customarily furnished by such hospital 
to its outpatients for the purpose of diag- 
nostic study. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, a service shall be deemed to be 
furnished by a hospital if such service is 
provided by others under ents 
with them made by such hospital, and if 
the service so provided is provided in facil- 
ities operated by or under the supervision 
of such hospital or its organized medical 
staff, or, in case the service provided is 
professional service, is provided by or under 
the responsibility of members of the hos- 
pital medical staff acting as such members. 

“(f) The term ‘home health services’ 
means the following items and services fur- 
nished by a home health agency to an in- 
dividual in a place of residence used as such 
individual’s home 

“(1) part-time or intermittent nursing care 
provided by or under the supervision of a reg- 
istered professional nurse, 

“(2) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy, 

“(3) medical social services, and 

“(4) medical supplies (other than drugs 
and biologicals), and the use of medical ap- 
pliances. 

“(g) The term home health agency’ means 
an agency which— 

“(1) is primarily engaged in providing 
skilled nursing services or other therapeutic 
services, 

“(2) has policies, established by a group of 
professional personnel (associated with the 
agency), including one or more physicians 
and one or more registered professional 
nurses, to govern the services (referred to in 
paragraph (2)) which it provides, and pro- 
vides for supervision of such services by a 
physician or registered professional nurse, 

“(3) maintains clinical records on all pa- 
tients, and 

“(4) in the case of an agency in any State 
in which State or applicable local law pro- 
vides for the licensing of agencies of this 
nature, (A) is licensed pursuant to such law, 
or (B) is approved, by the agency of such 
State or locality responsible for licensing 
agencies of this nature, as meeting standards 
established for such licensing. 


“Miscellaneous definitions 

“Sec. 106. For purposes of this part, the 
term— 

“(a) ‘carrier’ means a voluntary associa- 
tion, corporation, partnership, or other non- 
governmental organization which is lawfully 
engaged in providing, paying for, or reim- 
bursing the costs of, health care or services 
for individuals under health insurance pol- 
icies in consideration of premiums payable to 
the carrier; 

“(b) health insurance policy’ means the 
policy, contract, agreement, or other arrange- 
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ment entered into between a carrier, and an- 
other person whereby the carrier, in consid- 
eration of the payment to it of a periodic pre- 
mium, undertakes to provide, pay for, or re- 
imburse the cost of, health care or services 
for the individual who is the beneficiary of 
such policy, contract, agreement, or other 
arrangement; and 

“(c) the term ‘premium’ means the amount 
of the consideration charged by a carrier for 
coverage by health insurance policy offered 
by the carrier. 

“Payment of benefits by the Secretary 

“Sec. 107. (a) The Secretary shall not make 
any money payment to or on behalf of any 
individual, as benefits provided by this part, 
until he is satisfied that— 

“(1) such individual is entitled (under sec- 
tion 101(a)) to benefits under this part; 

“(2) such payment is in reimbursement of, 
or will be used for the purpose of paying, one 
or more premiums payable for a qualified pri- 
vate health insurance policy of which such 
individual is the beneficiary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall establish such 
procedures as he deems appropriate under 
which interested parties may obtain a find- 
ing by the Secretary as to whether or not a 
particular private health insurance policy is 
a ‘qualified’ private health insurance policy 
for purposes of this part.” 

On page 135, line 1, strike out “MEDICAL 
EXPENSE DEDUCTION” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“Subpart B— Miscellaneous 
“Medical expense deduction” 

On page 135, line 2, strike out “106” and 
insert “110”, 

On page 136, lines 10, 11, 12, and 13, strike 
out “(including amounts paid as premiums 
under part B of title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, relating to supplementary 
medical insurance for the aged)”’. 

Beginning on page 138, line 11, strike out 
all through page 141, line 14. 

On page 141, line 16, strike out “109” and 
insert 111“. 

On page 141, line 24, and page 142, lines 1 
and 2, strike out “the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund, and the Federal Sup- 
plementary Medical Insurance Trust Fund”. 

On page 142, lines 4 and 5, strike out “and 
the programs under parts A and B of title 
XVIII“ 


Beginning with the word The“ on page 
143, line 13, strike out all through page 144, 
line 2. 

On page 144, line 9, strike out “110” and 
insert “112”, 

Beginning on page 144, line 13, strike out 
through page 159, line 2. 

On page 159, line 9, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 159, line 12, strike out “1901” and 
insert 1801“. 

On page 160, line 4, strike out “1902” and 
insert 1802“. 

On page 160, line 12, strike out 1903“ and 
insert 1803“. 

On page 163, line 9, strike out “1905” and 
insert 1805“. 

On page 164, line 4, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

On page 165, line 8, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

Beginning on page 165, line 24, strike out 
all through page 166, line 15. 

On page 166, line 16, strike out “(16)" and 
insert “(15)”. 

On page 166, line 22, strike out “(17)” and 
Insert (16) “. 

On page 167, line 25, strike out (18) “ and 
insert (17) “. 

On page 168, line 14, strike out “(19)” and 
insert “(18)”. 

On page 168, line 19, strike out (20) and 
insert (19) “. 

On page 170, line 12, strike out “(21)” and 
insert “(20)”. 
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On page 170, line 21, strike out “(22)” and 
insert “(21)”. 

On page 173, line 10, strike out 1903“ and 
insert 1803“. 

On page 173, line 16, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

On page 175, line 23, strike out “1905” and 
insert 1805“. 

On page 178, line 15, strike out “1904” and 
insert “1804”. 

On page 178, line 20, strike out “1902” and 
insert “1802”. 

On page 179, line 7, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

On page 182, line 11, strike out “XIX” and 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 182, line 15, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 183, line 7, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 183, line 13, strike out “XIX” and 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 183, line 14, strike out 1902“ and 
insert “1802”. 

On page 183, line 14, strike out 1903“ and 
insert 1803“. 

Beginning on page 183, line 15, strike out 
all through page 184, line 2. 

On page 184, line 3, strike out “OTHER”. 

On page 294, line 8, strike out “titles II 
and XVIII" and insert “title II”. 

On page 297, line 9 and 10, strike out “no 
payments shall be made on his behalf under 
part A of title XVIII.“. 

On page 297, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“and part A of title XVIII”. 

On page 303, line 21, strike out “(a)”. 

Beginning on page 304, line 13, strike out 
all through page 306, line 3. 

On page 306, line 9, strike out “(a)”. 

Beginning on page 306, line 23, strike out 
all through page 307, line 24. 

On page 308, line 4, strike out “(a)”. 

Beginning on page 308, line 19, strike out 
all through page 309, line 20. 

On page 142, line 19, strike out “and the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund”. 

On page 311, lines 5 and 6, strike out “and 
the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund“. 

One page 311, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“and the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund”. 

On page 311, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“and the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund”. 

On page 311, line 25, strike out “and the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund”. 

On page 312, lines 1 and 2, strike out “and 
part A of title XVIII”. 

On page 364, line 5, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 365, line 4, strike out “1904” and 
insert “1804”. 

On page 366, line 7, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 366, line 18, strike out “XIX” and 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 367, line 15, strike out “1903” and 
insert “1803”. 

On page 367, line 22, strike out “XIX” and 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 369, line 6, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 369, line 11, strike out “XIX” and 
insert XVIII“ 


On page 369, line 16, strike out 1903“ and 
insert “1803”. 

On page 371, line 9, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVII”. 

On page 386, line 3, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 386, line 3, strike out “1902” and 
insert “1802”. 

On page 386, line 4, strike out “1903” and 
insert “1803”. 

Amend the table of contents to the bill 
so as to reflect the contents of the bin 
after the foregoing amendments are made. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, my 
amendment would substitute a health 
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insurance 65 program for the basic hos- 
pital insurance and voluntary supple- 
mental insurance plans provided in H.R. 
6675. It would help aged individuals to 
purchase private health insurance poli- 
cies which will enable them to provide 
adequate medical care for themselves. 

Under my amendment, any individual 
aged 65 or over would be eligible to re- 
ceive from the Government cash pay- 
ments financed from the general reve- 
nues to defray the annual premium cost 
of a health insurance policy purchased by 
or for him provided that such policy offers 
at least the benefits specified therein and 
meets certain other standards spelled out 
in the amendment. 

Such payments would amount to one- 
half the annual premium of the policy or 
$90, whichever is smaller. These pay- 
ments may be made directly to the in- 
dividual beneficiary in reimbursement for 
the Government’s share of the premium 
cost, or, if the beneficiary prefers, direct- 
ly to the insurance company issuing the 
policy. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would administer the pro- 
gram authorized by my amendment and 
would disburse. the benefits payments 
provided thereunder. 

To qualify for coverage under my 
amendment, a health insurance policy 
must contain at least the following bene- 
fits during the year in which the policy is 
in operation: First, 75 days inpatient 
hospital services; second, $300 worth of 
surgical treatment; third, 60 days nurs- 
ing home care; fourth, 30 days home 
health services—including visiting nurse; 
and, fifth, outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services. I have been advised that the 
gross annual premium cost of a policy 
containing these benefits would be ap- 
proximately $175. 

My health insurance 65 program is 
preferable to health plans embodied in 
H.R. 6675 in two respects: First, it is 
voluntary; and second, it clearly pre- 
serves the fiscal soundness of the social 
security system because it has no con- 
nection with that system. 

Mr. President, the health plans which 
my amendment would replace represent 
a far-reaching revision and extension of 
the social security system. This system 
was designed as a bulwark against the 
loss of earnings when a worker becomes 
disabled, retires or dies. H.R. 6675 would 
depart from this basic purpose. 

Chairman WILBUR MILLS, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, questioned 
the wisdom of this departure last Sep- 
tember when he said: 

The central fact which must be faced on a 
proposal to provide a form of service bene- 
fit—as contrasted to a cash benefit—is that 
it is very difficult to accurately estimate the 
cost. These difficult-to-predict future costs, 
when such a program is part of the sociai 
security program, could well have highly 
dangerous ramifications on the cash bene- 
fits portion of the social security system. 
The American people must be assured of the 
continued soundness of the OASDI program. 


Despite H.R. 6675’s establishment of a 
separate hospital insurance trust fund 
to be financed by a separate payroll tax, 
the question raised by Chairman MILL: 
remains valid. f 
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I strongly support the 7-percent across- 
the-board increase in old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits pro- 
vided in H.R. 6675. I want, however, to 
be certain the social security system can 
support such future increases. What 
bothers me about the health insurance 
provisions of H.R. 6675 is the addition of 
a program of service benefits to the ex- 
isting system of cash benefits because I 
do not want to jeopardize the prospect 
of future increases in the OASDI cash 
benefits. 

The successful operation of the social 
security system depends upon its finan- 
cial soundness. I earnestly hope that the 
system will be able to sustain the burden 
of a health benefits program as well as 
the present cash benefits program. If 
not, I am afraid that Congress will be 
called upon to increase sharply the pay- 
roll taxes which finance the system. 
This would be an unwelcome task since 
I doubt that the American people favor 
unlimited taxation in the area of social 
security. Otherwise, Congress might 
have to reduce the cash benefits or health 
benefits in order to preserve the fiscal 
soundness of the social security system, 
surely an equally unwelcome task. 

The social security system should stick 
to its basic purpose and should therefore 
be divorced from any program to pro- 
vide health benefits to the aged or any 
other group of citizens. For this reason, 
I prefer the approach embodied in my 
amendment to H.R. 6675. 

I urge the Senate to adopt my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, very 
briefly, the Finance Committee does not 
support this particular proposal of the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania. As I 
understand the Senator’s amendment, it 
would reverse the whole philosophy of 
taking care of elderly people in their hos- 
pital and medical needs through social 
security. That is the same argument— 
and I respect the able Senator for mak- 
ing it—that was made 4 or 5 years ago 
by the insurance industry itself and by 
other very esteemed people. But we 
have passed that stage, and I think it 
has been rather evident that the major- 
ity of the Members of the Senate as well 
as the House, and certainly the great 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States, desire a medical care 
program under the social security sys- 
tem. For that reason I hope that the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in this 
Chamber one always lives with the reality 
of the situation which immediately con- 
fronts him. I think it is fairly obvious 
what would happen if I were to request 
the yeas and nays and proceed to a record 
vote. Therefore, I shall not insist upon 
a record vote. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
deeply gratified that the social security 
legislation which we are now considering 
contains provisions which will enable 
those with firm and sincere religious con- 
victions against insurance benefits, such 
as the Amish people of my Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to file applica- 
tion for exemption from the social secu- 
rity program. 

These plain people, as they are known 
in Pennsylvania, have strong religious 
scruples against receiving any type of 
insurance benefits, including social secu- 
rity benefits. They prefer to take care 
of their own older citizens who may be 
disabled, and have been doing just that 
for years. 

I have long urged the Senate to right 
this injustice because I do not believe 
that the U.S. Government should be in 
the position of levying taxes for insur- 
ance against people whose religious be- 
liefs forbid their acceptance of insurance 
benefits. 

Mr. PROUTY obtained the floor. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 108, it is proposed to delete the 
parentheses in lines 7 and 9 and all matter 
enclosed therein. 

On page 108, line 10, before the period, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
: except that, in the case of any State or 
political subdivision of a State which im- 
poses higher requirements on institutions as 
a condition to the purchase of services in 
such institutions under a State plan ap- 
proved under title I, XVI, or XIX, the con- 
ditions so prescribed with respect to such 
institutions in such State or political sub- 
division, as the case may be, may not be 
lower than the requirements so imposed by 
such State or political subdivision”. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, this amendment is designed to 
insure that funds supplied to hospitals 
by the medical care for the aged pro- 
gram do not lower the standards of 
medical care in any area. 

The amendment provides that if State 
or local standards for hospitals are 
higher than those specified by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals, Federal funds will be administered 
according to the higher standards. 

This amendment insures that there 
will be no downgrading of existing regu- 
lations governing hospital standards in 
States such as California or cities like 
New York City. The amendment will 
prevent Federal law from interfering 
with State and local law and regulation. 

I have been informed that this amend- 
ment has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 1861(e)(8) of the bill as 
drawn—page 81 of the bill—prohibits 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from enforcing any require- 
ments or standards on hospitals which 
are higher than those imposed “for the 
accreditation of hospitals by the Joint 
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Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals.“ This provision would work a 
considerable set-back on the efforts of 
State and local health authorities to up- 
grade the quality of hospital care. 

In New York City, for example, exten- 
sive codes have been promulgated for 
the operation of hospitals; these efforts 
have been paralleled in California and in 
certain large cities in other States. An 
instance of these standards is the New 
York requirement that only qualified 
specialists may perform major surgery. 
The Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals, by contrast, does not at- 
tempt to deal with comparable quality 
standards in more than a minimal 
fashion. 

These State and local health authori- 
ties enforce their hospital codes, in the 
main, by refusing any payments under 
_the medical assistance for the aged pro- 
gram—Kerr-Mills—for services per- 
formed in hospitals which do not con- 
form to their codes. This monetary 
lever—which amounts to about 20 per- 
cent of a hospital budget—has been a 
very effective tool for securing com- 
pliance. 

But under H.R. 6675, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will begin to supply an equiva- 
lent amount of money to these hospitals. 
If the Federal standards are lower than 
the State and local standards, hospitals 
will be able to maintain their present 
volume and scope of operations without 
complying with the State and local 
codes—merely ignoring the MAA and 
other State-controlled payments. 

In fact, the following anomalous situ- 
ation could easily arise: an indigent per- 
son over the age of 65 could receive care 
in a hospital not complying with local 
requirements, but which did comply with 
the lower Federal requirements for the 
120-day limit provided in H.R. 6675. At 
the end of that time the money for his 
care would have to come from the local 
MAA program—which would insist on 
his transfer to another hospital. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that 
the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals is concerned only with mini- 
mum standards appropriate for nation- 
wide application. Clearly, however, ac- 
ceptable minimum standards should vary 
with resources and with the state of the 
art: a large metropolitan medical cen- 
ter can and should be held to higher 
standards of performance than a single 
practitioner in a health clinic. As cities 
like New York and States like California 
develop advanced standards of medical 
practice, they should be able to enforce 
them without interference from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The amendment would deny payments 
under the basic hospital plan to any hos- 
pital in which the comparable service 
would not be paid for under a State plan 
for medical assistance for the aged or 
other federally supported State hospital 
plans: It would thus coordinate Federal 
and State action, and allow the States 
and local authorities to control the qual- 
ity of medical care in other jurisdictions. 

I ask that the Senate accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the junior Senator from New York 
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is a stanch advocate of States rights. I 
join him in his efforts to preserve States 
rights. I accept the amendment, 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, may I tell the Senator from 
Louisiana what a pleasure it is to be on 
his side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. PROUTY obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield briefly with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have, 
in the past, indicated many reasons why 
the proposed medical care system is un- 
wise. It is expensively inadequate, cov- 
ering only very limited hospital costs and 
not dealing at all with the crucial prob- 
lem of long-term illness. In addition, it 
provides, at taxpayer expense, this lim- 
ited care for everyone—be he poverty 
stricken or millionaire. 

But, the most pressing objection to 
medicare is that its enormous expense 
will push social security taxation be- 
yond 11 percent on employer and em- 
ployee, perhaps even higher. Even then, 
funds likely will not be sufficient to meet 
all the promises of care. There is a real 
danger the financial stability of the en- 
tire social security system will be under- 
mined. 

Medicare can destroy social security as 
we know it. 

In January, I introduced the eldercare 
bill. It would have provided medical 
care to needy Americans under careful, 
State-Federal cooperation—and it would 
not have been tied to or have endangered 
social security. 

One week later, I introduced a bill to 
increase social security benefits by a 


bed § II 
(P. insurance benefit ina insurance 
under 1939 Act, as modified) amount under. 1958 


Act, as modifed) 


If an individual’s primary | Or his uy insur- 
insurance benefit (as deter- ance amount (as de- 
mined under subsec. (d)) termined under sub- 
is— sec. (e)) is— 

But not more But not 
At least— — At least more 
than 

Feet eas ae ae $19.24 $40 $49 

$19.25 24. 20 50 59 
24.21 29. 25 60 69 
29. 26 35.00 70 79 
35.01 41.76 80 89 
ri A rah tons Se BET 90 99 

100 109 
110 119 
120 127 


Sec. 2. Add at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“Sec. In addition to amounts appro- 
priated under other provisions of law to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, there are hereby authorized to 
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T-percent cost-of-living factor. I am 
pleased that the bill now before the Sen- 
ate includes that 7-percent figure along 
with other improvements in social secu- 
rity benefits. 

I am not pleased that unwise govern- 
mental fiscal policies have forced the 
cost of living up, but I do not think we 
can any longer penalize our older citizens 
with inadequate social security pay- 
ments because of the Government’s past 
fiscal mistakes. 

I have supported a sound, useful social 
security system ever since I came to the 
Senate on June 15, 1961, and voted just 
11 days later for the Social Security Act 
of 1961. 

I continue to support a sound, useful 
social security system. In that light, I 
support a cost-of-living benefit increase, 
but I cannot vote for any bill embodying 
medicare, for I cannot vote to destroy 
social security. 

I wish to add my commendation to 
that of many other Senators of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] for his excellent presentation 
and to say that I wish to be associated 
with his remarks. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
from Texas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 314 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 314 and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
not be read but that it be printed in 
the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Strike out the table appearing on pages 
205 and 206 of the bill, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following table: 


I thank the Senator 


III IV Vv 
(Average monthly (Primary (Maximum 
wage) insurance family 
benefits) 
Or his average month- And the 
ly wage (as deter- maximum 
mined under subsec, | The amount amount of 
(b)) is— refe benefits pay- 
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paragra) a 
of this on the basis 
But not subsection of his 
at least— mee shall be— — sell- 1 
than employmen 
income shall 
be— 
3 $83 $70.00 $105. 00 
$34 101 77.00 115. 50 
102 132 84.00 126. 00 
133 178 91.00 142, 40 
179 225 98.00 180, 00 
226 272 106. 00 217.60 
273 319 116.70 254. 00 
320 365 127, 40 292. 00 
366 412 138. 00 312. 80 
413 450 146. 00 328. 00 
451 496 156, 00 346. 40 
497 550 168. 00 368. 00” 


be appropriated to such fund, from e to 
time, such amounts as may be necessary to 
equal, with respect to each individual who 
becomes entitled to a benefit under title TI 
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such individuals to the extent that they ex- 
ceed additional contributions to such trust 
fund provided for by this Act. 

“Sec. . Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Act no increase in any social 
security benefit provided for by this Act shall 
be counted in determining the annual in- 
come of an individual receiving benefits 
under chapter 15 of the Veterans Pension 
Act of 1959 or under the first sentence of 
section 9(b) of such Veterans Act.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President; I wish 
to modify my amendment by striking out 
all the language appearing on page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The language stricken from the 
amendment is as follows: 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Act no increase in any social 
security benefit provided for by this Act shall 
be counted in determining the annual in- 
come of an individual receiving benefits 
under chapter 15 of the Veterans Pension 
Act of 1959 or under the first sentence of 
section 9(b) of such Veterans Act. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
great majority of Americans over the 
age of 65 live in actual poverty or on the 
brink of it. 

To many, luxuries are a thing unknown 
and necessities items that one must do 
without. 

They do not live, Mr. President, in the 
full sense of that word. They exist— 
great numbers barely surviving—while 
society seems to go on uncaring, unnotic- 
ing their plight. 

When I say that the great majority of 
senior citizens live in actual poverty or 
on the brink of it, I do not exaggerate; 
I do not mislead; I do not alter the truth 
one single whit. 

For 80 percent of our older Americans, 
social security is the principal source of 
income. Half of them have less than 
$12.50 a month in other income. One- 
third have no other income at all. 

Do you know, Mr. President, that more 
than 6 percent of social security retirees 
receive less than $40 a month? 

Do you know, Mr. President, that more 
than 10 percent receive the minimum 
monthly benefit of $40? 

What courage they must have to face 
the dawn knowing that they must pay 
their rent, buy their food and finance 
their clothing out of a pension that 
amounts to barely more than a dollar a 
day. 

Yes, the situation is a sad one, but 
what do we intend to do about it? 

The social security provisions of the 
pending bill will do little to stir the hopes 
of aged Americans who seek to emerge 
from the rut of financial frustration and 
despair. For the nearly 2 million retired 
people who receive $40 or less a month 
in the way of social security benefits, the 
bill provides but $4 additional per 
month—$48 additional per year. 

The rafters of this Chamber will ring 
this week with glowing terms about citi- 
zens in their golden years and about the 
road to the Great Society. But the years 
are not golden, Mr. President, they are 
but tarnished brass and the oft dis- 
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cussed road to the Great Society is but 
an unpaved promise. 

I say to you this day that the 89th 
Congress ought to hang its head in shame 
if it spends billions for foreign aid, hun- 
dreds of millions for questionable new 
programs, and then tosses out a few 
pennies to millions of older citizens. 

The amendment I now offer will not do 
everything that needs to be done, but at 
least it is a modest step in the right di- 
rection—a first step that should be fol- 
lowed by more as the Federal budget 
permits in future years. 

The amendment would increase the 
minimum benefits from the present $40 
@ month to $70 a month and increases all 
oe rest of the benefits throughout the 

e. 

The greatest aid from my amendment, 
however, will go to those at the very bot- 
tom of the list—those who need it most 
those most severely mired in poverty. 

If there is any Senator in this Cham- 
ber who contends that $70 is too much 
for the aged American let him speak 
now. 

If there is any Senator in this Cham- 
ber who believes that a retired man or 
woman should have to live on $40 a 
month, let him speak now. 

If there is any Senator in this Cham- 
ber who would contend that the income 
problem is a problem affecting few older 
persons, let him speak now. 

Yes, let him deny if he can, the fact 
that nearly half of our social security 
recipients receive less than $70 a month. 

Let him deny if he can the fact that 
the average benefit for all retired work- 
ers under social security is only about $77 
a month. 

The older people of this land want this 
Congress to tell them by deed—not by 
word—that they are no longer the for- 
gotten Americans. 

When I went back to Vermont last year 
after the adjournment of Congress, 
retired folks asked me, “How could Sen- 
ators refuse to give us a minimum of $70 
a month for rent and groceries?” I 
could not answer. “The Congress has 
broken faith with us,” they said, and I 
had to agree. 

A number of studies have been con- 
ducted to determine the amount of 
money a retired couple needs to achieve 
a “modest but adequate budget.” Lenore 
Epstein of the Social Security Admin- 
istration has written: 

While the criteria may be crude, there is a 
striking concentration of evidence demarcat- 
ing the level of about $2,500 as a measure 
of modest adequacy for a retired couple. 


Mr. President, other sources have in- 
dicated that $3,000 is a basic income and 
that anybody living on a salary lower 
than $3,000 is living in poverty. 

If it takes $2,500 a year for a retired 
couple to live in modest adequacy, what 
becomes of a retired couple receiving the 
average social security income of $130 
a month, or $1,560 a year? 

What becomes of the two-thirds of the 
retired couples on the social security rolls 
who receive less than $1,900 a year? 

When the modest but adequate budget 
for individual retirees is $1,800, as the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics says it is, what 
becomes of the retired individual who 
gets the average of $922 a year? 

And what becomes of the individual 
retiree—and there are over a million of 
them—who gets the minimum $40 a 
month full benefit, only $480 a year? Is 
it possible to live on 26 percent of the 
so-called “modest but adequate budget“? 

The question can best be answered by 
looking at the contents of the modest but 
adequate budget, and modifying it to 
show how a retired worker has to live at 
a token $40 a month. 

The budget provides for almost one egg 
per day per person. Our $40 a month 
retiree would thus get the privilege of 
eating one egg every 4 or 5 days. 

The budget provides for a new topcoat 
every 9 years. Our $40 a month retiree 
could have one every 35 years. Thus if 
he retires in Vermont at age 65 on this 
pittance, he would have to make his top- 
coat last through 35 beautiful but cold 
Vermont winters. Then he could expect 
to buy a new one, unless his family and 
friends presented him one for his 100th 
birthday. 

The modest but adequate budget per- 
mits a retiree the luxury of one round 
trip bus ride a week to the senior citizen 
center, or to see his friends, or to go to a 
clinic, or to attend church. If he is 
getting only $40 a month, he can expect 
to take one bus ride a month. Perhaps, 
if he is the systematic type, he can work 
out a bus riding schedule: January, to 
see friends across town; February, to 
church; March, to see his doctor. If 
he is shrewd, he will save one bus ride 


every 35 years to go downtown and pick 


out his new topcoat. 

There is no point belaboring the mat- 
ter, Mr. President. The facts are clear. 
At present levels of social security bene- 
fits, the retired worker cannot live a 
decent life. He cannot live his remain- 
ing years in the dignity and self-respect 
he so richly deserves. He lives not in 
the sunshine of security, but in the pe- 
numbra of poverty. 

The bill now before us, Mr. President, 
goes part way in recognizing this great 
need. It provides for a 7-percent in- 
crease in monthly benefits. If it is 
passed, the retired worker now receiving 
$40 a month would find himself possessed 
of the great sum of $44 a month. This 
means that he would be able to buy that 
overcoat after only 30 years, instead of 
35. He will thus, in the warm, well 
dressed years between 95 and 100, offer 
praises to this 89th Congress for its 
generosity. 

Of course, this calculation does not 
take into account the participation costs 
for the voluntary medical insurance pro- 
gram set up by the bill. If he elects to 
participate in that, $3 of his $4 a month 
increase is already committed in pre- 
mium payments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator be willing to 
agree to a limitation of time on the 
amendment? 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not believe so at 
this point. I say to my good friend the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that the 
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welfare of 20 million people in this coun- 
try is involved in this amendment. I be- 
lieve that it is worthy of considerable dis- 
cussion, although I do not intend to take 
much time. 

Mr. President, the social security pro- 
gram ought to provide security. That is 
the thrust, and the whole thrust, of my 
argument. If the Congress wishes to do 
less than that, then let us redesignate 
the program as the partial security pro- 
gram—a name that is more in accord 
with the facts: 

I should like to be able to tell the Sen- 
ate that my amendment will correct all 
the injustices of the present situation; 
yet I must confess that it is barely more 
than a beginning. It gives $70 a month 
to those in the lowest bracket, and but 
$134 to those in the highest category. 
Yet the adoption of this amendment will 
put a few extra groceries on the shelf 
that is bare, and it will mean fuel for 
the fire or an overcoat for the older cit- 
izen who has neither coal nor clothing 
to stand off the harshness of winter. 

When the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Mr. Celebrezze, ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last year, he was asked whether 
he would be willing to supply our old 
folks with enough additional income 
through social security so that they could 
afford reasonably adequate health in- 
surance. The Secretary answered and I 
quote: 

That wouldn’t do what we are trying to 
do, because social security benefits * * * for 
low-income people—those without significant 
other income—are hardly enough to buy the 
bare necessities of life. If you give people 
additional money, many are going to spend 
it for everyday expenses rather than for hos- 
pital insurance. 


And as if this were not a sufficient 
damning of the inadequacy of the social 
security program, Mr. Ball, the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, jumped head- 
long into the fray and added his 2 cents 
about why retired people would first 
spend their increased benefits for the 
bare necessities of life. Commissioner 
Ball said: 

Senator, half are below the $2,800 (income) 
figure. Many have incomes of $1,200, $1,300, 
$1,500, and so on. At such income levels 
people might well feel—even with the addi- 
tional amount you suggest—they might feel 
they couldn’t afford to put all of that into 
hospital insurance as against other ex- 
penses—food, clothing, shelter, and other 
needs. 


What Mr. Ball's statement boils down 
to is the fact that older Americans do 
not have enough food or decent clothing 
or even adequate shelter, and that if you 
gave them a free choice they would put 
these items ahead of everything else, 
including health insurance. 

Mr. President, the men and women 
over the age of 65 who now receive $40 
in social security benefits would receive 
$70 under my amendment. 

Those who now receive $70 would be 
eligible for $91 a month under my 
amendment and those who now get $120 
@ month in benefits would receive $134 
under my amendment. 

These retired folks who stand to bene- 
fit from my proposal are not mere sta- 
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tistics. No calculator shares their hard- 
ships; no computer tells their story. 
They dedicated their lives to making 
America a better place in which to live. 
They built our institutions, fought for our 
country and many gave up their only 
son in a remote battleground in the last 
world war. 

What have we ever given up for them? 

Not very much, and it is high time that 
we have the honesty to face up to it. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that one 
day this Congress will be called the Con- 
gress that remembered the forgotten 
American. Yet, unless we do what we 
must do, it may be recalled as the Con- 
gress that tossed $4 worth of change to 
the older couple with an empty cup- 
board. 

Let us raise our voices and cast our 
votes in support of decent pensions for 
the elder human beings of this great 
Nation. If we do this deed—and do it 
we must—we shall some day say, as Syd- 
ney Carton said, “It is a far, far better 
thing that I do than I have ever done.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.PROUTY. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Much is to be said for 
a substantial increase in the minimum 
pay. However, as I stated earlier today, 
on an average the employer and employee 
have contributed only 10 percent to the 
amount of the average benefit. Persons 
drawing very high amounts have con- 
tributed 10 percent of the costs; the other 
90 percent is borne by persons who work 
currently, If they are to be taxed, cer- 
tainly persons having the least oppor- 
tunity to provide for their old age should 
have the greater benefit. 

However, one part of the distinguished 
Senator’s amendment disturbs me. 
Would the amendment provide that 
a part of the benefit be paid out of gen- 
eral funds? 

Mr.PROUTY. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot go along with 
that part of the amendment. Should 
the Senator decide to eliminate that 
part, I shall be happy to vote for his 
amendment. 

We are taxing some 60 or 70 million 
persons and all the employers of the 
country, and are providing the highest 
benefits to persons who need help the 
least, while paying the lowest benefits to 
persons who need help the most. On an 
average, no one has paid more than 10 
percent of the cost. 

I see no reason whatever to reach into 
the general fund to help pay a poor man 
a benefit, and then to reach into the 
social security fund to pay a wealthy 
man a benefit when, on an average, peo- 
ple pay only 10 percent of the cost them- 
selves—they and their employers, com- 
bined. 

I hope that the Senator will not offer 
his amendment. I am not urging the 
Senator to offer it. However, should he 
offer his amendment, I will vote to in- 
crease the amount. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comment of the Senator very 
much. My objection to modifying the 
amendment is that it deals with a seg- 
ment of our population which desperate- 
ly needs assistance. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. This is, in essence, the 
same amendment which the distin- 
guished Senator offered in the last Con- 
gress when the bill was before us? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. It was my privilege to 
join and associate myself with him at 
that time. I think the Senator is to be 
highly commended for offering it again 
during consideration of this bill. In my 
judgment, it puts the money where it is 
needed, instead of wasting it. It helps 
those who need help most. I commend 
the Senator and again wish to say I as- 
sociate myself with him in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am most grateful. 
The increase ranges from 75 percent in 
the low brackets to 7 percent, which is 
the same percentage as in the bill before 
us, in the upper brackets. We are not 
treating all people alike. We are giving 
more to the people who need it most. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr..PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. As a general proposi- 
tion, I am in sympathy with the idea of 
raising the limit to $70 a month. May I 
ask, for the purpose of information, at 
what point does the increase in the Sen- 
ator’s table equal the increase in H.R. 
6675 as it came from the committee? 

Mr. PROUTY. At the $91 payment, 
which the Senator will find in the ex- 
planation which he has on his desk. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the $91 payment? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much of this 
money does the Senator propose to be 
paid out of the general funds? 

Mr. PROUTY. The only part that 
would be paid out of the general funds 
is the excess over what is provided for in 
the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot go along with 
that. I feel that here we are today tak- 
ing the payroll tax to start a medicare 
program, which on the face of it will take 
care of all, and immediately going to the 
general funds to do the job that we ought 
to have been doing from the beginning 
under the payroll tax. 

Can the Senator tell me what the cost 
would be out of the general funds? 

Mr. PROUTY. Roughly, $600 million. 
The increase in the bill as reported from 
the committee is approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion. My amendment would cost between 
$500 and $600 million in excess of that. 

Mr. CURTIS.: The Senator has every 
right to offer any amendment he chooses. 
I would like to say that, if it did not 
provide for drawing on general funds I 
would support it, but I fear it would be 
the beginning of raising social security 
payments and paying for the raise out of 
the general funds. I think that should 
not be done because of the fiscal prob- 
lems we already have. 

Mr. PROUTY. I might say that, per- 
sonally, I would much prefer to have 
the social security benefits increased be- 
yond what I am proposing, and the medi- 
eare provisions left out of the bill. If 
people are given enough money to live 
decently, they can provide for their own 
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medical care. But the committee has 
not seen fit to do that. So we are faced 
with the problem of taking care of peo- 
ple who have desperate problems, who 
need shelter, food, and clothing, which 
cannot be taken care of under the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That does not answer 
the question why we should change the 
system we have followed up to now, and 
that is paying for it out of the payroll 
taxes. ` 

Mr. PROUTY. The tax would have to 
be raised in order to take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. The amount 
of expenditures for the first year of op- 
eration is going to increase $8 billion. 
All that has to be done is to take some 
of that money and do justice to the peo- 
ple who are getting $40 a month. The 
way to write a good bill is to strike out 
some of that nonsense and do what the 
social security program was intended to 
from the very beginning, and pay a cash 
monthly benefit. Forty dollars is not 
enough. It is true that, if everything else 
were kept in the bill, the tax would have 
to be raised. 

Mr. PROUTY. Let me just put these 
figures in the bill, so Senators will have 
some basis of comparison. 

Those now receiving $40 a month 
would, under my proposal, receive $70. 

Let me put that in a little different 
form. 

Those now receiving between $40 and 
$58 a month would receive, under my 
proposal, $77 a month. 

Those receiving between $59 and $68 a 
month, would receive $84. 

Those receiving between $69 and $78 
a month would receive $91. 

Those receiving between $79 and $88 a 
month would receive $98. 

Those receiving between $89 and $98 
would receive $106. 

Those receiving between $99 and $108 
would receive 8116. 

Those receiving between $109 and $118 
would receive $127.40. 

Those receiving between $119 and $127 
would receive $138. 

Thus, the real and substantial benefits 
would go to those in the low-income 
brackets who need it the most; but, when 
one considers that the average payment 
is only $77 a month for those under so- 
cial security, I believe we have a problem 
which we should face. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask if we could 
not get a unanimous-consent agreement 
to limit debate on the pending amend- 
ment, 15 minutes to a side, 15 minutes 
to be controlled by the Senator from 
Vermont and 15 minutes to be controlled 
by me. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there are quite a 
few Senators who are not in the Cham- 
ber at the moment, and I should like to 
have the opportunity to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and after the Sena- 
tor has finished his remarks, I should 
like to have the opportunity to speak 
briefly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Could we not 
include that in the unanimous-consent 
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request that the absence of a quorum be 
suggested? We will then have the 
quorum call, with the time not to be 
charged against either side, at the con- 
clusion of which debate could be re- 
sumed. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to get as 
many Senators in the Chamber as pos- 
sible. This is an important amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
happy to accommodate the Senator and 
have a quorum call, but I should like 
to ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the quorum call the time 
be limited to 15 minutes to a side, so 
that Senators could know when they 
are going to vote, because they will al- 
ready be in the Chamber and will be 
ready to vote. 

Mr. PROUTY. If the Senator is ask- 
ing for unanimous consent and a quorum 
call, and after he has finishing speaking, 
if anyone else wishes to participate in 
debate, that we have a quorum call, and 
that I then be recognized for 15 minutes, 
itis agreeable to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the statement made by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON] there be a quorum call, and at the 
conclusion of the quorum call that there 
be one-half hour for debate on the pend- 
ing amendment, the time to be equally 
divided, 15 minutes to be controlled by 
the Senator from Vermont, and 15 min- 
utes to be controlled by the Senator in 
charge of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I am won- 
dering how long the Senate will sit to- 
night. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. At this 
moment, I do not know. It is hoped 
that we may be able to adjourn at 7 
o’clock p.m., but I really do not know. 
I must confer with the majority leader 
about that, as to his views on the matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have an hour- 
and-a-half speech which I should like to 
make this evening if possible, but if an 
hour is consumed on the pending amend- 
ment, then I shall wait until tomorrow 
in order to deliver it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
to my colleague that we shall make every 
effort to accommodate him. I am 
anxious to hear his address, but I hope 
that he will let us have this unanimous- 
consent agreement so that we can vote 
on the amendment at this time, and I 
would be happy to listen to the Senator 
this evening, or, if not then, tomorrow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand that the Senate expects to adjourn 
at approximately 7 o’clock this evening? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
be the hope of the Senator in charge of 
the bill, but I have not had an opportu- 
nity to discuss it with the majority 
leader. At the time we shall be voting 
on the amendment, I shall seek to obtain 
that information and provide it to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
unanimous-consent request is agreed to. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, if the 
absence of a quorum is going to be sug- 
gested, and if the Senator in charge of 
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the bill will give me 5 minutes of his 15 
minutes in opposition to the amend- 
ment, I suggest that we go ahead with 
the quorum call. I would just as soon 
talk to a full house, too. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the objection to the pending 
amendment is that it will cost $3 billion. 
I suggest that the Senate start think- 
ing about the fiscal condition of the 
United States. I am told that next 
year’s deficit will be—and this is an esti- 
mate—approximately 54.660 billion. 
Therefore, if we agree to the proposed 
amendment which will cost $3 billion to 
put into operation, that will mean that 
we will be voting to have a deficit next 
year of approximately $8 billion. 

The pending amendment would pro- 
vide this money for these people, whether 
they really need it or not. I assume 
that a great portion of this increase in 
the Federal deficit would result in a sav- 
ing in State budgets because the States 
would then be able to reduce their wel- 
fare payments. 

As an example, in Louisiana, if some- 
one is receiving $44, the State will match 
what the Federal Government will put 
up and bring that sum up to perhaps $80, 
with the State making a substantial con- 
tribution. In other States, they will bring 
the sum up to $100, where the State puts 
up almost 50 percent of the money. 
Therefore, adoption of the proposed 
amendment would be a windfall to State 
welfare budgets to a considerable ex- 
tent, but it would put the Federal Gov- 
ernment hopelessly in debt for a long 
time to come, without any prospect of 
correcting the deficit. 

Mr. President, with a deficit next year 
estimated at approximately $4.660 bil- 
lion, and the $3 billion which would be 
necessary to spend if the proposed 
amendment were to be adopted, we 
would be incurring the biggest deficit 
since President Eisenhower’s $12.4 bil- 
lion deficit in 1959. We will be voting 
for this vast deficit and this vast ex- 
penditure, whether the people who 
would receive the benefits of the amend- 
ment need it or not. 

The situation reminds me of a car- 
toon I saw, drawn by Bill Mauldin. It 
shows Old Joe and Willie at Anzio. 
They are standing in a muddy gun pit. 
They are shown collecting the brass ar- 
tillery casings of the discharged shells 
and using the casings to make a walkway 
from the gun pit to their dugout. The 
necessary artillery attack is ended, but 
because his feet are getting muddy and 
he wants to make a walkway of brass 
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artillery shell casings from the gun pit 
to the dugout, Willie says “Joe, let’s 
shoot five more for effect.” 

And that in essence is what the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is proposing here 
today. Let's spend $3 billion more for 
effect. 

We would be spending a great portion 
of the $3 billion to help people who really 
have no need for the money whatever, 
with the Senator from Vermont saying 
not to worry about it, let us be sure that 
these people have plenty of money, all 
that they need or more, and let us not 
put it on the payroll tax, let us not do 
it out of the general revenues which are 
already running a deficit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I yield my- 
self 1 more minute. 

It is a fine thing to go home and tell 
the old folks, “I voted for the higher 
benefit figure.” The Senator from Ver- 
mont, in starting with this series of 
amendments, has taken away my lau- 
rels. I have always thought that I had 
done more than anyone else in connec- 
tion with this program, but the Senator 
from Vermont has made me look like 
a conservative, because I want to give 
the money to people who need it. 

Mr.COTTON. That is the same argu- 
ment that can be made against medi- 
care. People will get it whether they 
need it or not, 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The longer 
a Senator serves here, I suppose the 
more he becomes a conservative or tends 
to be conservative. The Senator from 
Louisiana tried to add an amendment to 
the bill to provide for the medical care 
money to go to the poor man rather 
than to the millionaire. I lost. So, as 
a result, we will give these medical bene- 
fits to a person who is sick, whether 
he is a millionaire or a poor man. That 
is what the Senate will do today. 

Now the Senator from Vermont wants 
to give a big increase in the cash bene- 
fits, not out of the social security tax, 
but by adding it onto the national debt- 
ridden general revenues. And he would 
do this whether these persons need the 
money or not. I have always thought 
that I was one of the most liberal wel- 
fare men in the Senate. I was in error. 
The Senator from Vermont has abso- 
lutely taken my laurels away. He is 
the new welfare king. 

Mr. PROUTY. The increases in the 
higher brackets are no more than those 
provided in the bill, which the commit- 
tee reported, and which, I assume, the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
supports. He is a man of compassion. 
I know he is concerned with the welfare 
of the people who need help. He is 
in a difficult position. I am trying to 
help the poor people who are on social 
security and who really need this help. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
does not even ask the first question, 
whether they are poor. 

Mr. PROUTY. Anyone who is trying 
to live on $70 a month is poor. The ad- 
ministration claims that everyone with 
an income of $3,000 or less is poor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield 
myself 1 more minute. I get it from both 
sides all the time. On one side, the 
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Washington columnists say that RUSSELL 
Lone will be fired as the majority whip 
before the sun sets because he is messing 
up the social security bill, because he has 
offered an amendment to the bill which 
related some of the benefits to the needs 
of the persons involved. On the other 
side now, the Senator from Vermont 
says that I am for the administration’s 
position, no matter what the facts show. 
So no matter what I do, I cannot win. 
The cost of the program the Senator 
from Vermont advocates is fantastic. I 
believe we are doing enough now with 
the $6.5 billion of benefits already in the 
bill. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I find 
myself in a very difficult position at this 
time, following this great show between 
these two talented end men. 

However, there are some things I 
should like to point out. I find myself in 
opposition to my friend from Vermont. 
In his argument for his amendment he 
indicated that if one votes against the 
amendment he believes that $70 is too 
much to live on or $40 is not too little to 
live on. That is not the point. Ob- 
viously it is too little to live on. 

A person receiving $40 is getting wel- 
fare payments from some source or 
other. What I am afraid is happening 
is that we are getting welfare into social 
security. That was never envisaged. 

Giving all credit to the merits of the 
program of the Senator from Vermont— 
and they are persuasive—that people 
cannot live on $40 or $70, they could not 
do that even in 1945. The welfare oper- 
ation represents an enormous cost. If 
we are to go into this field, and if the 
States cannot do it, and the Federal 
Government must go further, that is an 
area that we must cover, but not in this 
bill. A person who is receiving $40 or 
$50 in social security may have an in- 
come beyond that. This often happens. 
I point out that the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, which is put for- 
ward in all sincerity, and is supported by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, is 
clearly in the welfare field. I believe 
that if we once start combining our so- 
cial security benefits, which come from 
a trust fund, regardless of the fact that 
only 10 percent has been paid in, as 
pointed out, with the welfare program, 
we might as well do away with social 
security. I am sure that none of us 
wants to do that. I am sure the Senator 
from Vermont does not want to do it. 
I trust the amendment will be voted 
down. I am sorry that I find myself in 
disagreement with my friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I must disagree with my good 
friends who have spoken. I am very 
serious about the amendment. The 
Senator from Louisiana has suggested 
that we should have a means test for 
social security. I would like to take 
them off the welfare rolls, if it is pos- 
sible, and put them under a meaningful 
retirement system. 

The Dominion of Canada gives every- 
one 70 years of age and older $75 a 
month. The recipients make no contri- 
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butions to this plan. Our great neighbor 
to the north puts us to shame. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator points 
to the Dominion of Canada and says it 
pays $75 to everyone who is over 70 years 
of age. Perhaps we should consider such 
a proposal. That is a matter that should 
be debated and considered. Perhaps the 
Senator will wish to introduce such a 
bill. If he does so, I am sure it will be 
given serious consideration. However, 
I do not see why we should take a pro- 
gram that we have had for 30 years and 
encroach upon the general revenues for 
this particular social security benefit. I 
do not know what this cost will be. I 
have heard mentioned the figure of $600 
million. That is what the Senator has 
stated. I have heard also the figure of 
$3 billion mentioned by the Senator in 
charge of the bill. Somewhere in be- 
tween is the cost. 

These matters should be considered 
on their merits. 

The program will erode to nothing in 
a few years if we start this practice. I 
am not talking now about medicare. I 
am against the medicare proposal. I 
am talking about social security benefits. 
If we continue this program, it will be 
out the window within 3 years. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the Senator has shown some 
interest in the Canadian system, because 
I may offer a related amendment later. 
Eighty percent of the older Americans 
under social security have this income 
as their only income. Half of them 
have less than $12.50 in outside income. 
One-third have no income at all. Six 
percent of the social security retirees re- 
ceive less than $40 a month. It seems 
to me that in the interest of humanity, 
Congress can do no less than increase 
these figures. In the higher brackets 
I do not exceed the figures in the bill. 
The excess of $600 million that I have 
mentioned is accurate. It has been ob- 
tained from social security authorities. 
I believe it is fully justified. I do not 
wish to take any more time. 

I point out that under the social se- 
curity program there was general rev- 
enue refunding up to 1950. That was 
with the approval of the late President 
Roosevelt. So this is not a novel ap- 
proach. 

Mr. President, once again I plead for 
the 20 million old people in this coun- 
try, most of whom desperately need an 
increase in social security benefits. I 
very much hope that the Senate will 
accord them the increased benefits 
which they so richly deserve and need. 

Is the Senator from Louisiana willing 
to yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to make a brief statement before yield- 
ing back my time. 

Not only would the amendment change 
the principle of the social security pro- 
gram, but also it would cost $3 billion of 
general revenue. It would not be the 
most efficient way to spend money under 
the program. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to know 
the authority for that $3 billion figure. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The esti- 
mate is that the proposal would cost 1.1 
percent of the payroll. That is the esti- 
mate of Mr. Myers, whose word I always 
take, even if his estimate appears high. 
He is an honest actuary. 

I have heard many people argue about 
the estimates of Bob Myers. No one has 
proved him wrong. Most of us believe 
that Bob Myers is the most honest ac- 
tuary and the most honest person to 
estimate the cost of something without 
fear or favor that we have in govern- 
ment. That is his estimate. He esti- 
mates that it would cost a minimum of 
$3 billion from the general revenue. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Is it not true that the 
proposal now incorporated in the bill 
would cost $1.5 billion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator asking whether it would cost $1.5 
billion? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. I mean the pro- 
gram presently incorporated in the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The esti- 
mate is that it would cost 1.1 percent of 
the payroll. That works out to $3 bil- 
lion a year. That is what the actuary 
estimates it to be. He has been in the 
business of estimating this kind of thing 
all his lifetime. 

I heard the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] who at one time was president 
of the American Association of Econo- 
mists state that in his judgment the man 
I have named was the most honest ac- 
tuary in the entire United States. 

So I say that that is what the proposed 
prostori would cost—more than $3 bil- 

on. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. As 
I understand, if we vote for the amend- 
ment, we shall impose a burden upon 
the general revenue fund of $3 billion. 
If we vote for the amendment, there will 
be an increase of $3 billion in social secu- 
rity costs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. That is what the amendment of 
the Senator would do. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. We 
are voting not only for the amendment, 
but at the same time to increase the ap- 
propriation of the Federal Government 
by $3 billion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
be the authorization. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has 11 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I only 
want to add that Mr. Myers, to whom 
the Senator from Louisiana was refer- 
ring, said that the same program which 
I offered last year would cost $2.1 bil- 
lion. I have that in memorandum form. 
I believe it was incorporated in last year’s 
Recorp. Inasmuch as the bill now be- 
fore the Senate would increase the 
amount by $1.5 billion, I maintain that 
my amendment would increase it only 
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another $600 million. If Mr. Myers’ 
earlier estimates are correct in that re- 
spect, the program would cost not $3 bil- 
lion, but only $600 million in excess of 
the benefit increases provided in H.R. 
6675. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I checked with Mr. Myers before 
the amendment was offered. He is still 
firm in the estimate he gave me. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the Senator from Vermont. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
8 ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Harr], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGerr] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 79, as follows: 


[No. 167 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Aiken Fong Prouty 
Allott Hickenlooper Scott 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Simpson 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
NAYS—79 

Anderson Curtis Jackson 
Bartlett Dodd Javits 
Bass Douglas Jordan, N.C. 
Bayh Jordan, Idaho 
Bennett Ervin Kuchel 
Bible Fannin Lausche 

Fulbright Long, Mo. 
Brewster Gore ng, La. 
Burdick Gruening Magnuson 
Byrd, W. Va. Harris Mansfield 
O Hartke 
Case Hayden McGovern 
Church Hill McIntyre 
Clark Holland amara 
Cooper Inouye Metcalf 


Miller Pastore Stennis 
Mondale Pearson Symington 
Monron Pell Talmadge 
Montoya Proxmire Thurmond 
Morse Randolph Tower 
Morton Ribicoff 

Robertson Williams, N.J. 
Mundt Russell, S. O. Williams, Del, 
Murphy Russell, Ga. Yarborough 
Muskie Saltonstall Young, Ohio 
Nelson Smathers 
Neuberger Sparkman 

NOT VOTING—9 

Byrd, Va. Ellender McClellan 
Carlson Hart McGee 
Dirksen Hruska Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. Prouty’s amendment, as modi- 
fled, was rejected. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the modified amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I move to 


NASSER’S ANTI-JEWISH 
PROPAGANDA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on June 
21 the administration decided to send 
$37 million worth of Public Law 480 food 
to Egypt in order to help President Nas- 
ser cope with grave domestic shortages. 

I believe that it was a tragic mistake 
to give this aid to Nasser without con- 
ditions of any kind. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a remarkable study, recently 
prepared by the research staff of the 
Anti-Defamation League, dealing witb 
8 worldwide anti-Jewish activi- 
ties. 

I heard of the existence of this study 
last week, and I asked for an advance 
copy of the document because I felt that 
this situation has, or should have, a very 
direct bearing on Public Law 480 ship- 
ments, or aid of any other kind, to the 
Nasser regime. 

The document has not yet been pub- 
lished, but I am so impressed by the facts 
compiled in this study and by their per- 
tinence to the entire question of our re- 
lations with the United Arab Republic, 
that I have asked and have been given 
permission to insert them into the REC- 
orp for the information of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, the complete text of the study 
on “Arab Anti-Jewish Activities in the 
United States,” prepared by the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, after 
reading this study, I can only agree that 
it constitutes a record of the most ma- 
levolent international hate campaign 
against the Jews as Jews since the Hitler 
years. 

The berserk quality of this propaganda 
is terribly reminiscent of “Der Stuermer” 
and Streicher and Goebbels. To rational 
men, its sheer insanity may appear to 
render it ineffective. But, as I learned 
in painful detail at the Nuremberg trials, 
such malicious nonsense can poison the 
minds of millions of people; and once 
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they are thus poisoned, they become ca- 
pable of unspeakable atrocities against 
the objects of their hatred. 

This new Arab anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, like Nazi propaganda in its own 
day, is nothing less than an incitation 
to murder. And if, in the interest of 
avoiding offense to the Nasserite ex- 
tremists, we close our eyes to the poten- 
tial consequences, we reduce ourselves 
to silent abettors of the crime of incita- 
tion to violence and even to murder. 

Anti-Semitism, hard core and deliberate 
in design— 


Says the study of the Anti-Defamation 
League— 
is now, despite pious and often heated 
denials, a distinct mark of the authorized 
propaganda of the Arab world. This is the 
latest conclusion in a continuing study of 
Arab sources—official government publica- 
tions, tightly regulated domestic newspapers 
and magazines, and the voluminous output 
of worldwide information services. 


The study points out that in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Who Benefits From Anti- 
Semitism?” published by the Arab In- 
formation Center and available from the 
United Arab Republic Embassy in this 
country, the Jews are assailed with nu- 
merous quotations from that most dis- 
credited of all spurious documents, the 
so-called protocols of the Elders of Zion. 

The study quotes the following passage 
from the Scribe—April 1964—a monthly 
magazine published in Cairo in English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish: 

At the risk of being accused of anti-Semi- 
tism (sic), we want, in the single pursuit of 
truth, to prove that President Kennedy, just 
like the two American Presidents assassi- 
nated before him, was the victim of a Zion- 
ist-armed hand. It is no secret that John 
Wilkes Booth, murderer of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Leon Czolgosz, who assas- 
sinated President McKinley, were both Jews 
in the service of the Zionist cause. 


It also quotes an article in a Cairo 
newspaper as saying that “what Hitler 
did to the Jews was simply revenge for 
what they did to Christ.” 

Still another article quoted from an 
Arab newspaper says: 

The Jews are used to living on the blood 
of others, and whatever the Jewish people 
have achieved was mainly arrived at by 
means of disorders which they themselves 
provoked to help attain their goal. The 
Communist revolution in Russia was orga- 
nized by the Jews for their own ends. 
World War II against Hitler was a Jewish 
war. 


These are only a few of the many, 
many exhibits compiled by the research- 
ers of the Anti-Defamation League. 

In deciding last month to renew Pub- 
lic Law 480 shipments to Egypt, the ad- 
ministration was unquestionably guided 
by the conviction that, as difficult as 
Nasser may be, we must do everything in 
our power to prevent his further aliena- 
tion. If we decide to get tough with 
Nasser, so the argument goes, it may 
result in a complete rupture of his al- 
ready tenuous ties with the West and 
force him into the arms of the Com- 
munists. 

Out of fear of driving Nasser irrevo- 
cably into the arms of the Communists, 
we have, ever since the Suez crisis, 
turned the other cheek to each new af- 
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front by Nasser and to each violation of 
the United Nations Charter. 

It was only thanks to our support that 
Nasser was able to survive the Suez 
crisis. But when we had pulled his 
chestnuts out of the fire for him by sup- 
porting a U.N. resolution calling upon 
Britain, France, and Israel to withdraw 
their forces, Nasser responded by impos- 
ing a blockade on all Israeli shipping, in 
violation of international law and in 
violation of the U.N. resolution on Suez. 
We have done nothing about this. 

When Nasser organized a quisling coup 
in Yemen, backed up by an invasion of 
25,000 Egyptian forces, not only did we 
fail to demand any action by the U.N., 
but we hastened to recognize the new 
Yemeni Government and we even re- 
frained from any statement of official 
condemnation such as we made at the 
time of the Indian invasion of Goa. 

In response to this show of restraint 
on our part, Nasser has now increased 
his forces in Yemen to 50,000 men, and 
he has mounted campaigns of infiltra- 
tion and subversion directed against the 
other countries of the Arabian Peninsula. 

Beyond indicating our mild displeas- 
ure, or perhaps I should say beyond in- 
dicating our strong displeasure mildly, we 
have failed to react to Nasser’s open 
support of the Congo rebellion, to the 
massive arms buildup carried out with 
the help of the Soviet Union and German 
scientists, and to the unyielding belliger- 
ence he has displayed toward the State 
of Israel. 

Even the sacking and destruction of 
U.S. Embassy installations, with the in- 
dulgence and most probably with the 
inspiration of the Egyptian authorities, 
brought no reaction beyond an ostensibly 
stern demand for indemnification— 
which Nasser was quick to promise. 

In February of this year, the Senate 
voted against continued Public Law 480 
shipments to the United Arab Republic. 
However, the resolution barring such 
shipments was amended at the request of 
the administration in a manner which 
left Public Law 480 shipments to the dis- 
cretion of the executive branch. I voted 
against this amendment, because, as I 
stated on the floor on February 4, I felt 
that it makes no sense for Congress to 
pass on the details of our foreign aid 
program, and then have the executive 
branch override the intent of Congress 
whenever, in its opinion, the national 
interest demands it. 

I believe that the stand I took at that 
time has been borne out by the events of 
the past several weeks. 

As we should have learned from past 
experience, our new offer of aid to the 
Nasser regime has brought only more 
abuse from the Egyptian press and radio, 
and more praise for Moscow and Peiping. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
an article in the Baltimore Sun for Sat- 
urday, July 3, captioned “U.S. Food Aid 
Disparaged by Egyptians: Radio Stations 
Belittle Johnson Action but Praise Russ 
Help.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 


July 8, 1965 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this is a 
very interesting article. I hope that the 
Senators will read it. 

Mr. Paul Ward, the author of the arti- 
cle, quoted the Egyptian Radio as say- 
ing: 


We do not get wheat from the United 
States as charity or aid, as its trumpets 
make out, but buy it at the full price which, 
indeed, includes profit. There were favor- 
able payment terms because the wheat, flour, 
and other supplies were surplus in the 
United States. 


Mr. Ward went on to say that the 
Nasser radio day after day has been 
blaming the United States for the 
United Nations crisis and assailing both 
the United States and the United King- 
dom for their intervention in Vietnam. 

I bring these items to the attention of 
my colleagues because I believe that the 
time has come for a fundamental re- 
examination of our relations with ex- 
tremist dictators like Nasser. 

All of our massive aid has given us 
absolutely no influence with Nasser. On 
the contrary, it seems only to have fed 
his contempt for us. 

AH our attempts to placate and ap- 
pease him have only resulted in further 
abuse and more aggression—yes, and 
ultimately in the growing alienation 
which we seek to avoid. 

If we had forgotten the previous les- 
sons of history on this score, we should at 
least have learned from our very recent 
experience with Sukarno. 

A policy of firmness from the begin- 
ning in our dealings with Sukarno 
would, in my opinion, have obliged him 
to pursue a more moderate policy. At 
the very least it would have encouraged 
the more moderate elements in his coun- 
try. But, instead of firmness, we dealt 
with Sukarno as we are still dealing with 
Nasser. 

We lavished aid on him. We ignored 
his abuse, ignored the frequent attacks 
on American Embassy installations, ig- 
nored the consistent diplomatic aline- 
ment with the Communist countries 
against the free world, ignored the mas- 
sive buildup of Soviet weapons. We even 
went so far as to give him our support 
for his imperialist grab of West New 
Guinea. 

The momentum of the course he was 
pursuing has now carried Sukarno al- 
most to the end of the road. He has 
withdrawn from the United Nations and 
has virtually severed relations with the 
free world. Bolstered by the support he 
was receiving from both the Communist 
world and the United States, he has 
moved progressively to undermine the 
once-powerful moderate elements, em- 
ploying the salami tactics made famous 
by the Communists. And now a point 
has been reached where most Western 
commentators fear that Indonesia, un- 
der Sukarno, has become, or is rapidly 
becoming, a de facto member of the 
Communist camp. 

Such has been the consequence of the 
policy of avoiding offense to Sukarno. I 
gravely fear that, if we persist in the 
policy of avoiding offense to Nasser, the 
ultimate consequence may be very little 
different. 


July 8, 1965 


Because we refuse to offend Nasser, we 
cannot officially oppose or expose his 
anti-Jewish propaganda, 

Because we refuse to offend him, or to 
openly disapprove of his actions, we can- 
not clearly demarcate ourselves mor- 
ally from the many acts of aggression 
Nasser has already perpetrated against 
his Arab neighbors, or from the major 
aggression he is plotting against Israel. 

Nasser does not speak for the entire 
Arab world. He speaks for only an ex- 
tremist segment of it. I think it would 
vastly improve our posture before the 
entire world, including the Arab world, 
if we made further American aid to Nas- 
ser contingent on his peaceful behavior. 

I think it would contribute to the 
peace and stability of the Near East if we 
spoke up in a strong voice against the 
crimes of the Nasser regime against its 
neighbors and against its own people. 

We must continue, as I have said be- 
fore, to offer Nasser the hand of friend- 
ship. But we must stop kowtowing to 
him, or muting our disapproval of his 
actions. 

Only such a combination of friendship 
and firmness stands any chance of per- 
suading Nasser that it is in his interest 
and in the interests of his people to 
abandon his present dangerous path and 
instead seek a regional settlement that 
would assure peace to the peoples of the 
Middle East. 

Especially on the question of the vi- 
cious anti-Jewish agitation now being 
carried on by his propagandists, it is 
important that we let Nasser know where 
we stand. 

Only several months ago, the Senate 
voted unanimously for a_ resolution, 
which I was honored to cosponsor, ex- 
pressing our moral condemnation of the 
persecution of the Jewish religion and 
other religions by the Soviet regime. We 
took this action because we believed that 
this was a matter that properly con- 
cerned us and that it was incumbent on 
us to express our indignation to the 
world. 

I consider the massive international 
anti-Jewish agitation being carried on 
by extremist elements in the Arab com- 
munity to be a matter that appeals 
equally to our conscience. Perhaps this 
is a matter, too, on which the Senate of 
the United States should let the people 
of the world know where it stands. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut highly for his 
constructive criticism of dictator Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 

The statement of the Senator from 
Connecticut is one additional indictment 
in a series of acts that we in the United 
States seem not only to condone but also 
to subsidize. 

The list of these violations, the ag- 
gressive acts of this dictator, the waging 
of war in Yemen, while we pour our 
money into Egypt for the relief of the 
undernourished and poor citizens of 
Egypt, is positively shocking. The list 
of his other aggressions and planned ag- 
gressions, his mutiple acts of violence 
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and hate, are well known to the Senate. 
However, the indictment should lie not 
only against Nasser, but also against 
those in our administration who persist 
ir appeasing him. Such indictment may 
apply not only to the executive branch. 

It may be that we should be somewhat 
critical also of some of our own col- 
leagues who take the actions of the Sen- 
ate to conference, after an overwhelming 
vote that aid to Nasser should cease, and, 
almost invariably and without exception, 
the actions of the Senate are deleted in 
conference. 

I believe that it is about time that we 
had an extended debate on how long we 
shall subsidize such characters when 
their every act is a violation of every 
principle that the United States es- 
pouses. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the Senator from 
Alaska made that comment. The com- 
ment needed to be made. 

I wholeheartedly agree with what the 
Senator said. I assure him that I will do 
my best and I know that he will do his 
best to see whether we can change our 
policy toward governments that are so 
hostile to us. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska and the Senator from 
Connecticut, concerning aid to Nasser. 

The Senator will recall that, by a vote 
of 73 to 13, the Senate agreed to an 
amendment in the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill, declaring that no aid should go 
to either Egypt or Indonesia so long as 
either of those countries continue their 
acts of aggression against our country. 

We now have a finding by the Senate 
that these countries are continuing their 
acts of aggression against our country. 
Reports filter down to me from the con- 
ference to the effect that that section of 
the bill has been deleted and that the 
measure will come back to the Senate 
shorn of the amendment which was 
agreed to by a vote of 73 to 13. This ac- 
tion in conference would be taken in spite 
of the fact that the State Department 
now admits that it has under investiga- 
tion reports that Nasser is in violation of 
our 1962 agreement with him and, in vio- 
lation of the agreement, has been selling 
rice in excess of the agreed amount to the 
Communist bloc countries, including 
Cuba and China, against which countries 
we have embargoes. 

If that particular bill comes back to the 
Senate without that amendment included 
therein, with regard to Sukarno and Nas- 
ser, I hope the Senate will refuse to agree 
to the conference report. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut for his remarks, which 
further strengthen the position of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DODD. I am grateful to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr DODD. I yield. - 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Connecticut for making this case co- 
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gently clear and bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
country. 

I believe that the Senator has per- 
formed a most useful service. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the remarks and comments of my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that my colleague joins me in 
this action, as I have joined him. 

I believe that we are making progress. 
I am glad that I was able to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I associate myselt 
with the remarks made by the Senator 
from Connecticut. I particularly sub- 
scribe to his statement that our policy 
of helping our enemies and looking in- 
differently and sometimes with coolness 
upon our friends, is the main cause of 
our problems. 

There are men in the State Depart- 
ment who believe that we can, by ap- 
peasement and by the spending of 
money, win the friendship of dictators 
who are basically and philosophically 
opposed to what we do. 

Nasser is a good example. He has 
flouted our flag. He has burned our 
buildings. He has challenged the honor 
of our Nation. And yet those men in 
the State Departmert, in the face oi 
these actions, believe that, by pleas and 
by gentle considerations, we can win 
Nasser to our side. 

The fact is that the more we help 
him, the more we supply him, the 
greater is his challenge, because he be- 
lieves if he threatens to join the Com- 
munist forces we will yield still more. 

I commend the Senator. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I also join the other 
Senators who have spoken in commen- 
dation of the Senator for making this 
most timely statement. In addition to 
other violations, Mr. Nasser and his gov- 
ernment are very delinquent to the 
United Nations in their dues and as- 
sessments. That is only one of many 
other factors that ought to be taken 
into account. 

I say to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], that we have been 
through this before. We have put 
amendments in the foreign aid bill in 
the Senate, and we have seen them taken 
out in conference. As sure as we are 
present here in the Senate tonight, Mr. 
Nasser is counting on action by the 
State Department with the conferees 
to take the amendment out of the bill. I 
hope he will be disappointed, but if pre- 
vious history is borne out again, he will 
not be disappointed. I dislike to say 
this, but that is the way it has been. I 
think it is most unfortunate. I hope 
the conferees will stand firm, but do not 
count on it. 


I yield to the Senator 
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EXHIBIT 1 
ARAB ANTI-SEMITISM 

Against Arab claims in regard to their 
writings, broadcasts, and press dispatches— 
that they are solely anti-Israel and anti- 
Zionist—stands the documented record of 
their own words. It is a record of the most 
malevolent international hate campaign 
against Jews as Jews since the Hitler years, 
and it bears the seal of the highest positions 
of Arab officialdom. 

Anti-Semitism—hard core and deliberate 
in design—is now, despite pious and often 
heated denials, a distinct mark of the au- 
thorized propaganda of the Arab world, This 
is the latest conclusion in a continuing study 
of Arab sources—official government publi- 
cations, tightly regulated domestic news- 
papers and magazines, and the voluminous 
output of worldwide information services. 

ATTACKS ON JEWS 

Though political war against the State of 
Israel may be the ultimate purpose of Arab 
propaganda efforts, the means to this end 
are often vicious attacks on the Jews them- 
selves, regardless of nationality or political 
belief, and on their religion. In fact, in 
notable instances the political issue of Israel 
is so unrelated to the questions involved as 
to be obviously only the thinnest excuse for 
open defamation of the Jewish people in all 
parts of the world. Two well-documented 
examples—a barrage of scurrilous anti- 
Semitic canards attempting to cite a 
Jewish plot behind the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy; recent Arab pressure on the 
Roman Catholic Church to uphold the 
“guilt” of all Jews in all times for the killing 
of Christ—serve to demonstrate both the 
turn to undisguised anti-Semitism in official 
propaganda and the surprisingly unsubtle 
techniques involved. 

An Arab propagandist in the United States 
may write that charges “that Arabs are anti- 
Semitic * * * are not only false but ridicu- 
lous” —but in January 1965, English-speak- 
ing areas in Africa were flooded with copies 
of a pamphlet, “Israel, The Enemy of Africa,” 
vilifying the Jewish faith and labeling all 
Jews as cheats, thieves, and murderers. Its 
authors cite and quote directly from the 
“Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion” 
and Henry Ford’s “The International Jew,” 
two œf history’s most vicious and most 
thoroughly discredited anti-Jewish tracts. 
Released by the Information Department of 
the United Arab Republic in Cairo, the 
pamphlet is available from the United Arab 
Republic Embassy in Washington, D.C. 

Such official sources prove undeniable 
government policy. But the rigorous press 
censorship practiced in Arab lands, especially 
in Egypt, points also to government ap- 
proval—if not to actual government origin— 
of articles and opinions published in the 
leading daily newspapers. 

“Spot the Jew"”—with this headline, Fala- 
stin, a Jerusalem (Jordan) daily, began its 
account of the tragic events in Dallas in 
November 1963. Emphasizing the fact that 
Jack Ruby was Jewish, the Arab propagan- 
dists discovered a blood conspiracy in far-off 
Texas, and the winds of hatred were fanned. 

On November 25, the authoritative Egyp- 
tian daily, Al-Gomhouria of Cairo, reported 
the assassination’s aftermath in a column 
by Nasser ed-Din An-Nashashibi: 

“In the same part of town * * * Ken- 
nedy’s killer fell in his own life blood. 

- “All eyes are turned to the new killer— 
the murderer of the assassin. He is a night 
club owner named Jack Rubinstein * * * a 
Jew, of course. 

“It has already been proved beyond all 
shadow of doubt that the new killer is of 
Jewish origin.” 


Sami Hadawi, “Who Benefits From Anti- 
Semitism” (New York: Arab Information 
Center, 1961) pp. 1, 2. 
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On the 26th, “Al-Hihad Dialog,” a daily 
column in Al-Jihad, published in the Jor- 
danian part of Jerusalem, reported: 

“The man who killed Kennedy’s assassin 
was a Jew. The question is, what were 
these vital secrets which the Jew who killed 
Kennedy’s assassin was trying to cover 
up? * * * The role of this Jewish killer 
in the dilemma of Kennedy’s assassination 
moves people to ask whether world Jewry has 
any interest in this crime, and whether sub- 
sequently, for fear of punishment, it got rid 
of the assassin lest he should disclose vital 
secrets? How many crimes has world Jewry 
already committed in history, to attain its 
ends and further its own interests?” 

On the 27th, the same column in Al-Jihad 
probed deeper into its suspicions of the pre- 
vious day: 

“The Jews are used to living on the blood 
of others, and whatever the Jewish people 
have achieved was mainly arrived at by 
means of disorders which they themselves 
provoked to help attain their goal. The Com- 
munist revolution in Russia was organized by 
the Jews for their own ends. World War II 
against Hitler was a Jewish war. 

“Rooted in the Jewish character since the 
dawn of their history, these qualities domi- 
nate them in America and Europe just as 
they did in days gone by. 

“When will the Americans become wise to 
the secret crimes and conspiracies of the 
Jews—Heaven only knows.” 

The following day, Beirut’s newspaper Al- 
Hayyat published a letter from Na'if Shab- 
laq, a supporter of the Grand Mufti of Pales- 
tine, which added some new Jewish blood to 
the supposed conspiracy into which only 
“Rubinstein” seemed to have fit until then. 
Incredibly, the writer had uncovered “an im- 
portant point, which the international news 
agencies—mostly under Zionist influence— 
apparently tried to cover up; namely, that 
the assassin, Lee Oswald, is a Jew on both his 
father's and his mother's side, a Jew by be- 
lief and a Jew by religion, who was born a 
Jew and lived as a Jew.” 

This revelation continued the vision of the 
“hidden hand” plot behind all major assassi- 
nations—one of the oldest canards of anti- 
Semitic pamphleteering and one which the 
Arab ideologies have recently resurrected for 
worldwide consumption. It was set forth in 
the Scribe (April 1964), a monthly magazine 
published in English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish by the National Publica- 
tions House in Cairo: 

“At the risk of being accused of anti- 
semitism (sic), we want, in the single pur- 
suit of truth, to prove that President Ken- 
nedy, just like the two American Presidents 
assassinated before him, was the victim of 
a Zionist-armed hand. It is no secret that 
John Wilkes Booth, murderer of President 
Abraham Lincoln, and Leon Czolgosz, who 
assassinated President McKinley, were both 
Jews in the service of the Zionist cause.” 

To the names of the three Presidents, the 
Scribe added those of seven Senators—in- 
cluding Huey Long and William E. Borah— 
as victims of Jewish killers. The technique 
is to identify any American Jew as a part 
of what this Arab monthly referred to as 
“the Zionist octopus at large,” then to insist 
that the attack is against Zionism rather 
than Jews as such. And in this case the 
picture of Jewish terror in America's streets 
was sharpened with a quote from some even 
more practiced masters of tortuous propa- 
ganda. The editors of the Scribe reported 
to their readers in five languages: 

“The Moscow newevaper Krasnaya Zvezda, 
organ of the Soviet Ministry of Defense, at- 
tributed, in its issue of December 14, the 
assassination of President Kennedy to 
Murder Inc., which succeeded the Mafia of 
sad memory, and which gave rise to all sorts 
of Israeli criminals, such as Al Capone (real 
name Isaac Schacher).” 
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On December 4, 1963, Sa'id Nu’mat Ulla, 
writing in Cairo’s Government-regulated 
Acher Sa’a, summed up the approved assas- 
sination story, brazenly twisting the best 
evidence and adding a final virulent carica- 
ture: 

“The Zionist terror * and the Jewish 
gangs are the ones responsible for the crime 
of President Kennedy’s assassination. 

“Investigators in America have all come 
to the same conclusion: this outrage com- 
mitted in Dallas, which shook the conscience 
of the world, was not the act of one single 
man. * * + Jack Rubinstein, the Jew who 
killed Oswald, had no intention—as he 
claimed—of sparing Jacqueline Kennedy the 
anguish of testifying in court. 

“All the evidence indicates that an inter- 
national gang is behind the assassination. 
Meanwhile, in Dallas jail, Rubinstein is busy 
writing his memoirs. He has announced that 
he hopes to fetch a very high price for them. 

“Once a Jew—always a Jew, even in jail.” 

THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 

The continuing study of Arab propaganda 
sources establishes that the renewed use of 
blatant anti-Jewish material, begun after 
the Kennedy assassination, was greatly in- 
creased at the time the Ecumenical Council 
of the Roman Catholic Church undertook 
consideration of its schema relating to the 
Jews—the clarifying statement on respon- 
sibility for the crucifixion. 

The Arab nations seemed determined to 
halt the Vatican's efforts to bring about a 
better understanding between Christians and 
Jews—this, in an area far removed from any 
imaginable dispute with Israel or Zionism, 
could only lead to grave questions concerning 
the motive for the Arab actions. 

“Certainly the Arab Christians have raised 
their voices against the attempts to alter 
the Holy Scriptures,” declared Arabische Kor- 
respondenz, a German-language newsletter 
published by the Arab League in Bonn, West 
Germany, in its issue of October 28, 1964. “As 
inhabitants of the cradle of Christianity the 
Arabs are in a better position to be able to 
judge the history of Christianity. That is 
why they permitted themselves to oppose the 
attempts of the council.” 

ARAB PRESSURE 

Suggesting thus that its Judgments on 
matters of Christian doctrine were superior 
to those of the Vatican itself, the Arab League 
stepped up its anti-Jewish propaganda, To 
this its agents added open political pressure 
on Rome, designed to convince the Council 
of the Jews’ “total and perpetual guilt” in 
Christ's death. 

The following issue of Arabische Korres- 
pondenz (Nov. 20, 1964) announced the 
League's political orders clearly: 

“All Arab Ambassadors in foreign countries 
have received instructions to keep constant 
contact with the bishops and cardinals who 
participate in the council in Rome and to 
enlighten them about the political back- 
ground behind the Jewish schema debated 
by the council. The Arab Ambassadors will 
also explain the Arabian point of view con- 
cerning this document to the Papal Secre- 
tariat and other authorities of the Vatican. 
This action of the Arab nations is to be in- 
terpreted as a good-will action, in order to 
maintain good relations with the Vatican.” 

The closing threat, though implied, was 
clear. Indeed, Catholic prelates now ex- 
pressed openly their concern for the well- 
being of priests and church in the Arab lands 
should the schema pass. President Achmed 
Sukarno of Indonesia made a trip to Rome to 
warn the Pope of possible diplomatic reper- 
cussions. On November 22, Jordan's Foreign 
Minister Kadri Toukan was quoted in a Bei- 
rut newspaper, the Daily Star, to the effect 
that passage of the proposed church declara- 
tion would be disastrous since, he said, “his- 
tory testifies to Jewish intentions of destroy- 
ing Christ and Christianity.” 
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Ill-disguised assaults of hate from official 
sources had patterned such analyses as the 
following—from the Arab Observer, “the 
nonalined weekly,” published in English by 
the United Arab Republic’s General Organi- 
gation of Publications in Cairo (issue of 
Oct. 19, 1964) : 

“What are the facts of the strife between 
opposing groups of prelates? * * * Some 
mention would inevitably be made concern- 
ing the references in the New Testament to 
the part of the Jews in the murder of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and of their total and perpetual 
guilt in this crime. 

“The Zionising Cardinals * * * are the 
dupes of an incessant power struggle which 
uses the supposed sufferings of the Jews as 
one of its principal aids.” 

In connection with these supposed suffer- 
ings," the Arab League’s Bonn voice had 
sought somewhat startling ties of sympathy 
with its German readers (Arabische Korre- 
spondenz, Oct. 3, 1964): 

“The Council in Rom- again occupies itself 
with Judiaism and Christianity * . The 
question arises whether it is prudent and 
right to correct history for the sake of Zion- 
ism * . Would it also not be right if 
one wants to forgive the Jews their 2,000- 
year-old guilt also to forgive the Germans 
their guilt?” 


POPE PAUL'S PILGRIMAGE 


All restraint seemed to be dropped in the 
barrage of propaganda attending the historic 
visit of Pope Paul VI to the Holy Land prior 
to the council debates on the Crucifixion 
schema. 

“They Will Not Deceive Him, for He Knows 
Them Well,” proclaimed the headline in 
Cairo’s highly-authoritative Akhbar el-Yom 
on December 14, 1963, over the following 
diatribe: 

“The Jews have already exploited this 
purely religious pilgrimage to create the im- 
pression in world opinion that the new Pope 
harbors some opinion concerning charges 
that the Jews killed Christ. 

Christianity holds fast to its belief that 
the Jews killed Christ—because they ad- 
mitted their guilt and boasted of it, and be- 
cause the way they treat Christians and 
everybody else is like that of bloodthirsty 
murderers, 

“And as for the claim these vagrants 
make—why do they trouble today to clear 
themselves of something they admitted per- 
petrating 2,000 years ago. Why are they 
so anxious to still their conscience over the 
blood of Christ, when so many fingers have 
pointed at them to claim the blood of 
Kennedy? 

“We are convinced that this visit will not 
influence the Pope’s belief as to the nature 
of the Jews, since he knows them quite 
enough. And once he will have met them, 
he will get to know them more than enough.” 

On January 4, 1964, in covering the 
Pope’s arrival at the Emir Abdullah Bridge, 
Radio Amman (Jordan) broadcast a com- 
mentary which declared in part: 

“The events of history will fortify his lofty 
spirit more and more; His Holiness will con- 
sider how the Jews behaved at that time. 

“Some 2,000 years ago the Jews crucified 
Jesus, after beatings, humiliations and tor- 
tures that heap shame upon mankind every- 
where. And 15 years ago, in the most cruel 
manner, the Jews overran Palestine. They 
attacked its innocent, unarmed citizens and 
subjected many of them to the most villain- 
ous atrocities. 

“Thus do the Jews prove their respon- 
sibility for the infamies of their forebears, 
and for the crucifixion and humiliation of 
Christ 19 generations ago.” 

HITLER, AVENGER OF CHRIST? 

Among the Ecumenical Council fathers 
there was deep feeling that distortions of the 
crucifixion story had spawned many of the 
slanders that had led to historic persecu- 
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tions—slanders now heard again, ironically, 
at the very moment of these deliverations. 
The propagandists of the Arab world were 
attempting to turn that hatred which had 
made the schema necessary into a weapon 
against its success. Upon Christ's murder- 
ers” should fall a heritage of blood and pun- 
ishment. And the killing of an American 
President had provided a fortunate parallel. 

Anis Mansur, writing in Cairo’s Al-Musa- 
war on December 6, 1962, had turned the 
trick to the propagandists’ satisfaction, set- 
ting a pattern for much of the ensuing cam- 
paign. Some significant excerpts: 

“I am not a man of religion, but I feel 
bound to broach an old religious problem, for 
reasons that are new * * * whereupon the 
connection between this problem and Ken- 
nedy’s assassination becomes quite straight- 
forward. 

* * » . . 

“What is new, however, is that there is 
a definite trend among Catholics to exon- 
erate the Jews completely from the blood of 
Jesus * * * The Jews have already suffered 
dozens of times since those days. They 
pleaded innocence of this dastardly crime 
hundreds of times. What Hitler did to them 
was simply revenge for what they did to 
Christ. 


“But the Jews * * * put pressure on the 
Catholic Church, 

* » * . . 

“A congress of Catholic churchmen was 
held in Rome, which debated a document 
appealing to brotherhood. * * * A vote was 
taken on this particular passage, which 
showed 2,114 for and 40 against. It was thus 
decided that Catholics the world over should 
know that the Jews had not crucified 
Jesus. 

* . s * * 


“It was strange that this congress was 
held in great haste, since one would have ex- 
pected it to take place in December 1964. 

“Its decisions—in other words—were due 
to have been published in the middle of this 
month, a week before President Kennedy was 
assassinated, 

“Kennedy was a Catholic—and his assassin 
Jewish. The killer of Kennedy’s assassin was 
Jewish too, and so is the man in charge of 
the investigation. 

“While the Catholics are busy making 
peace with the Jews—the Jews are assas- 
sinating the foremost Catholic personality in 
the world, 

* * * * > 


“The capitalist regime in America 
tolerates the existence of Jewish gangs * * * 
and America pays the price * * * which this 
time was high. It is inevitable that anti- 
Jewish feeling—flickering at present—will 
turn into an open hatred as cruel as the 
bullet that struck Kennedy.” 

On February 24, 1964, the Grand Mufti of 
Palestine, Mohammad Amin El Husseini, as 
chairman of the Arab Higher Committee for 
Palestine, -wrote to Pope Paul VI decrying 
the principles of the Jewish religion—as in- 
terpreted, to be sure, in some of the oldest 
examples of anti-Semitic humbug? 

“The Zionist movement,” he wrote, “is 
chauvinistic and reactionary. It is based on 
the Talmudic principles which consider non- 
Jews as goyim with no human rights.” 

The same tactic—an apparent attack 
against Zionism as an excuse for vicious 
slanders against a people and their religious 
faith—is at work in the United Arab Repub- 
lic's government-sponsored pamphlet, “Israel, 
the Enemy of Africa,” distributed through- 
out the struggling continent to the south of 


The Mufti's letter was publicly printed in 
Beirut 4 days later. It has been distributed 
in New York by the neo-Nazi National Ren- 
aissance Party. 
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Egypt since January 1965. An obvious at- 
tempt to promote fears among the people of 
new nations which have received extensive 
technical and educational assistance from 
Israel, the United Arab Republic’s political 
pitch has been one of religious hatred—re- 
plete with quotes from the notorious proto- 
cols of Zion forgery. 

A few excerpts from the pamphlet: 

Page 8: “Before we examine in detail the 
racial and religious discrimination practiced 
by Israel which also sucks the blood of the 
countries s' g to attain freedom, let us 
look at what the Talmud says: 

“The Talmud considers the Jews equal to 
God, and as such everything on earth should 
by right be theirs. 

“For instance, the Talmud says: ‘If a non- 
Jew steals from a Jew he must be put to 
death whereas if a Jew lays his hands on the 
property of a non-Jew he is not liable to 
punishment.’ 

“The Talmud condones the murder of the 
non-Jew. The Talmud adds that it is for- 
bidden for a Jew to help a non-Jew get out 
of a hole. It decrees that the Jew must 
cover the hole with a stone and bury the 
non-Jew alive. 

“Such are the teachings of the Talmud 
which are binding to the Jews. Therefore, it 
should not surprise anyone when the Jews 
* * * cheat and rob. When Israel extends 
her hand to the Africans, she is extending a 
hand covered with blood.” 

Page 19: “The Talmud is full of agitation 
against the Christians, and insulting words 
against the Virgin Mary whose virginity is 
doubted.” 

Page 22: “The Jew is a materialist and a 
heathen.” 

Page 24: It is laid down in the 14th pro- 
tocol of Zion which says: ‘When rule is con- 
centrated in our hands, any religion other 
than Judaism would have to be destroyed.’ 

“Israel is using another manner of weapon 
in Africa that is spreading moral corruption 
among the African youth, 

“In doing so it is applying protocol 13 of 
Zion which says: ‘In order not to give the 
non-Jew a chance to think independently, we 
must encourage him to enjoy himself’ * * * 
This is why the Israeli Government has 
opened brothels for the Africans and en- 
couraged them to keep company with Israeli 
girls, in the hope that they may forget their 
national mission,” 

But the “Jewish corruption” theme had 
other ancient versions, and the Arab govern- 
ment propagandists could scarcely ignore 
them. 

On November 16, 1964, El-Kuat El-Muslaha, 
the official journal of the Egyptian armed 
forces, published a tired of Free- 
masonry, supposedly a licentious Jewish 
secret society designed to bring about the 
“elimination of the Christian religion“ by 
luring young Christians “into the arms of 
Jewesses” and into moral ruin. Corruption 
was allegedly introduced into Germany in 
the 1920’s when one of the secret plotters 
introduced in the Reichstag a bill to legalize 
sexual perversion. 

“Another member who could not restrain 
his feelings, went up to the rostrum and 
struck the Freemason a sharp blow which 
felled him to the ground. All the members 
in the House applauded with the exception, 
of course, of the Jews * * *. If that Free- 
mason had survived until the Hitler period, 
Hitler would have broken every bone in his 
body.” 

VICIOUS CARICATURES 

Such diatribes of hate are not isolated in- 
stances, nor have they gone without conse- 
quence in the life of Arab nations. 

In the New York Arab Information Center 
pamphlet mentioned at the outset, Sami 
Hadawi wrote that “there are no discrimina- 
tory laws anywhere in Arab countries; Jews 
are legally recognized as citizens and exer- 
cise full and equal rights with Moslem and 
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Christian Arabs.” Yet on December 6, 1963, 
the Jews of Iraq were ordered to report to 
the Department of Travel and Nationalities 
within 10 days, bringing with them proof of 
Iraqi nationality. Those recognized as citi- 
zens were to receive identity cards; the prop- 
erty of all others was to be impounded. 

The significant point is that the law (law 
No. 161 of 1963) was applicable to neither 
Moslems nor Christians—nor even to Israelis 
or Zionists as such—but solely to Iraqi Jews 
as Jews. If such laws were reminiscent of 
the Nazi regime, so too was the malignant 
propaganda which acccompanied them in the 
daily press. 

The leading Jordanian daily, Al-Manar, of 
November 24, 1964, for example, published 
the vicious caricature of a Jew wearing the 
Star of David on his chest and surrounded 
by bags of money. The caption over it read: 
“The hungry one who is never satisfied.” 

The United Arab Republic’s armed forces 
weekly, El-Kuat El-Muslaha, in its article on 
freemasonary, drew an equally vicious 
caricature in words: 

“The Jew in his very soul and character 
has not the qualities of a man who bears 
arms. He is not naturally prepared to sacri- 
fice his life for anything, not even for his son 
or his wife. If there is today in Israel a man 
who bears arms he does this because he is 
sure that there is another man who will pre- 
cede him, who will stand in front of him 
not behind him in order to defend him when 
the time comes. Were it not for that, no 
Jew in the world would agree to bear arms.” 

The expressed views of certain Arab leaders, 
like their propaganda techniques, seem to 
echo a recent European sound. An inter- 
view with President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic was published on 
May 1, 1964 on the front page of the Deutsche 
National Zeitung, an extreme rightist Ger- 
man weekly edited by Dr. Gerhard Frey, who 
had visited Cairo that spring to bolster his 
international anti-Jewish alliances. In the 
interview with Frey, Nasser said: 

“During the Second World War our sym- 
pathies were with the Germans.” 


LIE OF THE 6 MILLION 


Nasser added that recent policies of the 
West German Government, including the 
payment of reparations to Israel, irked and 
confused him. When Dr. Frey explained 
that these payments, and other examples of 
West German accommodation with Israel, 
were the result of what he called the Jew 
murders of the recent past, the United Arab 
Republic's dictator replied: “But the lie of 
the 6 million murdered Jews is not taken 
seriously by anybody.” 

Certainly not by the authorized peddlers 
of hate, The Arabs, wrote Saleh Joda in the 
Cairo newspaper Al-Musawar on December 
20, 1963, “have always had faith in Germany's 
friendship, and in the fact that the great 
German people, which tasted disaster and de- 
struction at the hands of Jewish arms- 
dealers and bloodsuckers, can trust them no 
more.” The writer added: “There are still a 
few Jews left in Germany, who are trying 
once again to raise their viper’s head and 
seize control of economic life, business, and 
politics.” 

Events in other countries have been re- 
ported in the approved and sometimes gov- 
ernment-subsidized Arab press from a simi- 
lar viewpoint—particularly those events 
which lend themselves to an anti-Jewish slur. 
The notorious Profumo affair in England, as 
described by Ibrahim Sakjaha in the Jor- 
danian Falastin, was headlined “Jewish 
Scandals,” and the writer concluded: “In 
all this scandal and corruption, one fact 
stands out. Most of the leading racketeers 
and vicemongers were Jews * * *. Jews in 
England who ran these rackets amassed their 
fortunes by the foulest and most depraved 
of means.” 
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On August 8, 1963, a venomous analysis of 
history was offered by “Wayfarer” in the 
Jerusalem (Jordan) daily, Al-Jihad: 

“Of all the dwellers on this planet, 17 
any scholar were bent on counting * * * 
the nations who hate the Jews * * * and 
those who are pro-Jewish * * * would he 
find so much as one single nation that like 
them? * * * I am sure that on this score 
everyone feels the same way. 

“All of them hate to have Jews in their 
midst, and all do their best to get rid of 
them. Obviously this hatred is rooted in 
world feeling since the dawn of history. 

“But why is it that everyone hates the 
Jews? 

The reason is one and the same * * * with 
everyone * * * in every age. 

“It stems from the mentality of the Jews, 
and their character, which impels them to 
live within a nation * * * as a people 
apart * * * with different aims * * * and 
feelings * * *. Because of this * * * and 
because of their spiritual insolationism * * * 
among whichever nations they dwell * * * 
they plunder its wealth * * * and are not 
squeamish over the propriety of their meth- 
ods. 
“This is why the Jews are the root of all 
creeping corruption, and there is no doubt 
that this is also one of the main reasons 
why Jews are detested.” 

But the persecutions of the past are not 
all that the Arab propagandists seek to 
justify. The threat of future anti-Jewish 
recriminations, even more terrible ones, are 
often only lightly hidden. In an article 
called “The Sinister Grasp.” in Falastin 
(Nov. 22, 1962), H. Ibrahim Sakjaha began 
with a report of Jewish crimes in the Soviet 
Union, then produced a torrent of analysis 
and grave prophecy: 

“The mouse is dead but its tail is wag- 
ging’ runs the well-known Arabic proverb. 
And it springs to mind, when we read of an- 
other band of Jews in the U.S.S.R., sentenced 
for economic crimes. 

“Not only Jews are tried on the charge in 
that particular country, admittedly. But 
most of the convicted criminals are Jews— 
for one of two reasons. 

“The Jews try to get control of financial 
and economic life wherever they are. 

“In this attempt they usually tend to em- 
ploy unscrupulous and illegal tactics. 

“Obviously it is not just the Jews of Rus- 
sia who commit economic crimes, try to get 
the whip hand, and use underhanded tactics. 
In Russia, however, they are caught and 
tried, and some of them get the death sen- 
tence, in accordance with the severe laws 
there. Whereas in the United States, for 
instance, and other capitalist countries, they 
pursue their nefarious work unhindered, liv- 
ing a life of pleasure, and seizing all in their 
clutches, without their deeds being con- 
sidered a capital crime. On the contrary, 
some of them are even thanked or decorated 
for what they do. 

“Take for instance the stock exchange 
crises in New York, London and elsewhere. 
Most people blame the Jews for profiteering 
on the stock markets to their own advantage, 
but all the same nobody takes them to task. 
In a city like New York nobody can settle 
accounts with them. 

“Yet if the powers that be who yield to 
Zionist domination because their economies 
are in its clutches shut their eyes to crimes 
like these for the while, will the peoples who 
are lorded over by these Jewish exploiters 
be able to keep silent forever? 

“We do not think so—nor do we doubt that 
they will square their accounts with the 
Jews, one day in the not too distant future. 
This accounting will be cruel and terrible; 
it will take reckoning of the sinister Jewish 
domination over the economy of the free 
world.” 
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THE EXPORT OF POISON 


Much of the blatant defamation of Jews 
produced by the authorized Arab propa- 
gandists—that which is paranoid or patently 
nonsensical—is obviously intended chiefiy for 
internal consumption. For only under a 
system of rigid press censorship which con- 
trols the public’s level of awareness could 
the distortions in the Arab version of the 
Kennedy assassination, for example, be ped- 
dled seriously. But the growing hate cam- 
paign has had international elements as well. 

So malevolent has been the anti-Semitism 
of Arab pamphlets published in Germany 
that the central board of the Jewish commu- 
nity at Dusseldorf pleaded with the Bonn 
government, on January 11, 1964, to take 
steps to limit their spread, considering the 
danger of the possible incitement of resur- 
gent Nazi groups to violence. 

In Argentina, there are a number of anti- 
Semitic groups, many of them Nazi in flavor 
and beliefs. According to a leading Argen- 
tine daily newspaper, El Siglo, an agent of 
the Arab League named Hussein Triki has 
been working closely with some of these 
groups and financing their activities—par- 
ticularly a banned fascistic organization 
known as Tacuara. According to the Buenos 
Aires weekly, Primera Plana, the police have 
known of Tacuara expenses being covered by 
Triki. (Triki, a former representative of 
Algeria's FLN who was known for his openly 
pro-Nazi sympathies during World War II, 
publishes an anti-Jewish newspaper, Nacion 
Arabe, and has fostered widespread distribu- 
tion of the “Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Zion.”) 


ARAB BLASTS IN UNITED STATES 


In the Arab States, Arab propaganda is 
issued regularly from several special offices. 
A press release dated March 5, 1965, issued 
by the Palestine Arab Delegation in New 
York, was quite in keeping with the official 
anti-Jewish propaganda abroad—charging 
that Zionists had started the Second World 
War in Europe in 1939 and had later “capi- 
talized on the alleged destruction by Ger- 
many of 6 million Jews.” The release added: 

“It is appropriate to point out that ac- 
cording to statistics published by European 
governments, it is estimated that more than 
45 million gentiles lost their lives in the 
Second World War and yet no one hears 
about them, no one is capitalizing on their 
deaths, erecting monuments in their mem- 
ory, or cashing in through blackmail on 
their misfortune.” 

Deliberately or not, the authors had con- 
fused the hapless victims of war with those 
of programed murder. But such confu- 
sion fits the divisive purpose apparent in 
today’s Arab propaganda throughout several 
continents. 

In “Who Benefits From Anti-Semitism,” 
the New York Arab Information Center’s 
pamphlet, Author Hadawi quotes proudly 
from a book by Dov Joseph, who had been 
military governor of the Israel part of Jeru- 
salem, in order to bolster claims that such 
propaganda was merely anti-Israel, and 
purely political in nature. “I have never 
found among Moslems * *” the author 
had written, “any trace of feeling against 
Jews comparable to anti-Semitism.” 

If this is so, then the flood of anti-Jewish 
hate sampled in these pages becomes all the 
more damning of its perpetrators—all the 
more tragic to the hopes for ultimate under- 
standing between peoples—for the responsi- 
bility then must fall almost entirely upon 
the officials of the Arab governments them- 
selves, 

One such official, King Hussein of Jordan, 
declared in a speech in Washington, D.C., on 
April 15, 1964: “It is clearly in the best in- 
terest of the adherents of the Jewish faith 
wherever they live to make a deep, soul- 
searching, and, perhaps, an agonizing re- 
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appraisal of their attitude toward this whole 
program of Zionism. For if they could only 
do that they would be able to make a far- 
reaching contribution toward solving a 
tragedy which threatens to engulf them and 
others in a senseless and ruthless calamity.” 

The threat—against “adherents of the 
Jewish faith wherever they live’—was, like 
all threats of its kind, only thinly veiled. 

May 17, 1965: Bjorn Lundahl, leader of a 
group of Swedish Nazis, at whose headquar- 
ters police discovered a cache of weapons and 
a list of Swedish Jewish leaders marked for 
assassination, was charged with high treason. 
Lundahl had held at least 30 conferences 
with the former First Secretary of the Egyp- 
tian Embassy in Stockholm. 

April 24, 1965: Radio Cairo, commenting 
on the “necessity of the destruction of Israel 
and the disappearance of Jewish people from 
the face of Arab soil,” declared: “We find our- 
selves facing human groups whose nature 
prevents them from coexistence with other 
peoples * * *. These groups plan aggres- 
sion of, and domination over, other peoples.” 

April 16, 1965: Mahmound Riad, Foreign 
Minister of the United Arab Republic, in an 
interview with the “Deutsche National 
Zeitung and Soldatenzeitung.“ extreme 
rightist German weekly, said: “Most nations 
are not interested in these (Nazi crime) 
trials and (wish) that these nuisances be 
stopped. This self-flagellation does not 
bring honor to Germany. Often, it seems 
to me as though the Germans were begging 
to be slapped. What is referred to in Ger- 
many as pressure of world public opinion is 
in reality the pressure of a tiny minority.” 

April 15, 1965: Hilmi Salem, writing in Al 
Gemhouria, attacks President Bourguiba for 
being the first Arab ruler to have nominated 
a Jew, Andre Baruch, a relative of the 
famous millionaire, Bernard Baruch, as a 
member of his cabinet. 

March 5, 1965: The Palestine Arab Delega- 
tion in New York issued a press release en- 
titled “Germany, the Arabs and the Inter- 
national Zionist Manipulators” stating: “No 
German leader with any self-respect whatso- 
ever would take such a position (arms de- 
liveries to Israel) knowing as he does about 
the sinister role played by the international 
Zionist manipulators to crush Germany in 
two World Wars: What would it matter to 
them if millions of gentile lives were 
sacrificed?” 

January 2, 1965: A cartoon in the daily 
Akhbar al-Yom shows Golda Meir kissing 
the hand of the Pope and saying: “Thank you 
for the resolution declaring that the Jews 
did not hang the Messiah. But next year we 
will demand a resolution be adopted declar- 
ing that it is the Arabs who hanged the 
Messiah.” 

January 1965: The United Arab Republic 
distributed through its Information Depart- 
ment in Cairo and its Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C., copies of a pamphlet entitled 
“Israel, The Enemy of Africa,” replete with 
quotations from the “Protocols of The Elders 
of Zion.” 

November 26, 1964: A radio Baghdad com- 
mentator deplores the alleged invasion of the 
Vatican by Jews who succeeded in “forcing 
a few Christian clergymen to publish a docu- 
ment which distorts the contents of the New 
Testament. This way the Jews are 
murdering Christ and His mission once 
again.” 

November 24, 1964: Al Manar, a Jordanian 
daily carried a cartoon showing a malevolent 
caricature of a Jew, wearing a Star of David 
on his chest and surrounded with coins and 
bags of money. The caption read: “In con- 
nection with antipoverty program—the hun- 
gry one who is never satisfied.” 

November 23, 1964: Al-Manar (Jordan) 
publishes a cable sent to the Pope by the 
Christian members of the National Council 
of Jordan. It “strongly deplores the resolu- 
tion of the Ecumenical Council which ac- 
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quits the Jews from the murder of Our Lord 
the Messiah.” 

November 22, 1964: The Daily Star (Beirut, 
Lebanon) quotes Jordan’s Foreign Minister 
Kadri Toukan as predicting that the ecu- 
menical declaration would pave the way for 
“Zionism and Israel to continue their mis- 
guided policy. History testifies to Jewish 
intentions of destroying Christ and 
Christianity.” 

November 21, 1964: Over Radio Amman, 
Kadri Konkan, Foreign Minister of Jordan, 
commenting on the Ecumenical Council’s 
vindication of the Jewish people, said that 
the Jews were responsible for the war against 
Christ and Christianity and that this was 
proved by history. 

November 20, 1964: According to Al- 
Akhbar, United Arab Republic, Abel-Allah 
al-Tall published a book under the title, 
“The Danger of World Jewry for Islam and 
Christianity.” 

November 20, 1964: Arabische Korres- 
pondenz, published by the Arab League 
Office in Bonn, under the heading “The 
Arabs and the Jewish Scheme,” declared that 
all Arab Ambassadors were to maintain close 
contact with Vatican authorities “to en- 
lighten them about the political background 
behind the Jewish scheme.” 

Noyember 19, 1964: Damascus radio said 
that while the Jews might have merited 
mercy before the establishment of Israel 
or before the Nazis, “Jews certainly do not 
deserve pity or mercy now, as their hands are 
still soaked with the blood of Arab Pales- 
tinians.” 

November 16, 1964: El Kuat El Muslaha, 
journal of the United Arab Republic Armed 
Forces, carries an article by Mustafa El-Sid 
entiled “Return to The Black Chamber.” 
It depicts Freemasonry as a Jewish inven- 
tion and instrument of Jewish international 
intrigue. 

October 1964: Number 5 of “Publications of 
the League of Arab States—Cairo,” German 
edition, is deyoted to the subject “Israel 
Persecutes German Scientists.” On page 3 
appears the following comment: “The Fed- 
eration of German Labor Unions * * * has 
concerned itself strongly with German for- 
eign policy in the Arabian part of the world. 
Whether this is really in the interests of 
German workers * * * or whether this is the 
work of the Jews who operate in Germany 
for Israel, cannot be judged easily.” (This 
is an insinuation that Ludwig Rosenberg 
(Jewish), head of the German Federation of 
Labor Unions, is an Israeli agent.) 

October 28, 1964: Arabische Korrespondenz 
contains a strong statement against any 
changes of the Holy Scriptures by the Ecu- 
menical Council and ends as follows: “It is 
in the interest of the faith to look for the 
cause of anti-Semitism in men themselves, 
not in the Holy Scriptures.” 

October 19, 1964: The Arab Observer pub- 
lished in English by the United Arab Re- 
public’s general organization of publications 
in Cairo, carries a 2-page article, entitled ‘ ‘I 
Am Content’, says Cardinal Bea.” It refers 
to “Zionising Cardinals” as dupes of * * * a 
power struggle which uses the supposed 
sufferings of the Jews as one of its principal 
aids.” 

October 3, 1964: Arabische Korrespondenz 
editorially comments: “The (Ecumenical) 
Council in Rome again occupies itself with 
Juddismaand Christianity * * *. The ques- 
tion arises whether it is prudent and right to 
correct history for the sake of Zionism. 
Would it not be better to examine one’s own 
shortcomings and not seek them in others?” 

Summer 1964: The Arab League repre- 
sentative in Argentina, Hussein Triki, trav- 
eled through Argentina delivering lectures 
sharply attacking Judaism and ch: 
that the Jews were planning a “Zionist 
America.” 

May 12, 1964: Nacion Arabe, a newspaper 


‘published in Buenos Aires by Hussein Triki, 
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contained a front-page anti-Jewish carica- 
ture showing a claw bearing the Star of 
David attempting to seize Argentina. 

May 1, 1964: Deutsche Nationalzeitung 
und Soldatenzeitung published an interview 
with President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic quoting Nasser as de- 
claring: “During the Second World War our 
sympathies were with the Germans * * *. 
The lie of the 6 million murdered Jews is 
not taken seriously by anybody.” 

April 1964: The Scribe—Arab review, pub- 
lished in five languages in Cairo, contained 
a four-page article entitled “Was Kennedy 
the Victim of a Zionist-Armed Hand?” insin- 
uating that the late President Kennedy and 
American statesmen before him, including 
Lincoln, were murdered by Jews. 

April 27, 1964: The Argentine Arab Youth 
Movement distributed leaflets inviting the 
public to a big demonstration in support of 
the Arab League. Enough of currency 
evasion and economic criminals that bring 
misery to our people. Enough of double 
nationality * * +*+.” At the meeting, slogans 
such as “Long Live Hitler,” “Nasser and 
Peron,” “Jews to the Crematoria” and “Make 
Soap Out of the Jews” were voiced by partici- 
pants, many of whom were identified by their 
uniforms, as well as by their Nazi salute, as 
members of Tecuara and Guardia Restaura- 
dora Nacionalista, neo-Nazi groups. 

April 15, 1964: King Hussein of Jordan, in 
a speech in Washington, D.C., made veiled 
threats against “adherents of the Jewish 
faith wherever they live.” He intimated 
that unless they abandoned Zionism they 
would be engulfed “in a senseless and ruth- 
less calamity.” 

March 9, 1964: El Siglio, leading Argentine 
daily, denounced Arab League agent Hussein 
Triki charging that he was collaborating with 
anti-Semitic and nationalist groups. 

February 24, 1964: The so-called Grand 
Mufti of Palestine, Mohammad Amin El 
Husseini, chairman of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee for Palestine, in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to Pope Paul VI stated: “The Zionist 
movement * * * is based on the Talmudic 
principles which consider non-Jews as Goyim 
with no human rights and with whom Jews 
cannot live or associate.” 

February 1964: The newspaper Al Nahar 
(Beirut, Lebanon), assailing President John- 
son, referred to him as Johnson the Jew.” 

January 28, 1964: At an Arab League ses- 
sion in Cairo, the Egyptian representative 
proposed to renew distribution of the Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion” in the countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

January 21, 1964: At Dusseldorf, Germany, 
Dr. Hendrik Van Dam, Secretary General of 
the Central Council of Jews in Germany, ap- 
pealed to the Government of the German 
Federal Republic to take steps against the 
spread of anti-Semitic pamphlets published 
by Arab propagandists. 

January 8, 1964: Al Anwar of Beirut shows 
@ caricature of a Jew labeled Cohen“ about 
to collapse, supported on each side by Brit- 
ain and the United States. The three fig- 
ures are encircled by cannons with inscrip- 
tions of the names of Arab League coun- 
tries. The caption puts the question in 
Cohen’s mouth: “What? You are leaving 
me?” 

January 8, 1964: Broadcast over Radio 
Amman referred to the Jews “hostility to- 
ward the other cosmic religions, and Chris- 
tianity in particular. Thus is the truth re- 
vealed, and with it the shame of the ene- 
mies of God, and of Islam and Christianity. 
Thus do the Jews prove their responsibility 
for the infamies of their forebears, and for 
the crucifixion and humiliation of Christ 19 
generations ago.” 

January 1, 1964: Ad-Difa’a Jerusalem 
(Jordan) daily, carried a column by Yusef 
Hanna stating: “The reader would do well 
to know that Johnson is said to be infatu- 
ated with the Jews as Truman was, and that 
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Mrs. Johnson is said to back Mrs. Roosevelt 
in her outbursts and Zionist outbursts and 
Zionist leanings. Mrs. Johnson's daughter 
is engaged to a young Jew by the name of 
Rosenberg, who works as a real estate broker 
in New York.” 

December 20, 1963: Al-Musawar, Cairo 
daily, carried a column Pictures Behind the 
News by Saleh Joda containing the follow- 
ing comments: “The great German people 
which tasted disaster and destruction at the 
hands of Jewish arms-dealers and bloodsuck- 
ers, can trust them no more * * * There 
are still a few Jews left in Germany who are 
trying once again to raise their viper’s head 
and seize control of economic life, business, 
and politics.” 

December 14, 1963: Achbar el-Yom, Cairo 
newspaper, insinuates that the Jews were as 
much responsible for the murder of former 
President Kennedy as for the death of Jesus 
Christ. 

December 6, 1963: Al-Musawar Columnist 
Anis Mansur described Jews as killing Catho- 
lics while extracting concessions from the 
Catholic Church. 

December 4, 1963: Columnist Sa'id Nu’mat 
Ulla writing in Acher Sa’a (Cairo), declared 
that Jewish gangs were responsible for Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s assassination. 

November 28, 1963: Cairo daily Al-Gom- 
houria featured a cartoon showing a hang- 
man holding a torch to enable Ben-Gurion 
to write on a wall, while Uncle Sam stands by 
indifferent. The wall bears the names: Ber- 
nadette, Lord Meyne, Deir Yassin, Lincoln, 
Lumumba, Hammerskjold, and names of Ger- 
man scientists. Ben-Gurion has just added 
the name of President Kennedy. The cap- 
tion reads: “The Page of Precedents.” 

November 28, 1963: The Beirut Lebanon 
newspaper Al-Hayyat published a letter to 
the editor from a supporter of the Grand 
Mufti, bearing the title, “World Jewry Be- 
hind Kennedy's Assassination.” 

November 27, 1963; The daily column Al- 
Jihad Dialog” in the Jordanian publication, 
Al-Jihad, reiterates typical anti-Semitic 
charges of alleged Jewish responsibility for 
mankind's misfortunes, from the Communist 
revolution to President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, 

November 27, 1963: Al Gombouria com- 
ments: “The killer Jack Leon Rubinstein— 
Jew and Zionist—is not just a symbol o: 
criminal Zionist domination over public life 
in the United States * . He personifies 
the subjection of respectable American citi- 
zen to machinations of the criminal Zionist 

. To date the Jews have founded 
over 70 hospitals, for the use of their own 
race * * *. Special Jewish institutions 
* + * for their own advantage * * * for 
their own patients in the United States.” 

November 26, 1963: Alakhbar, Cairo paper, 
commented: “To say this Jew killed Ken- 
nedy’s killer to defend the reputation of 
Dallas and Texas, which has been soiled, is 
pure and utter nonsense * * *. Those who 
know our Jewish friends well know that they 
don’t get excited or involved unless personal 
or material interest is involved * * *, All 
this goes to prove it was a well-planned ac- 
tion to hide the motives of Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, The removal of details of the crime 
was to the interest of some 68 
The paper went on to say that when this 
Jewish killer goes on trial, Zionist elements 
will try to influence the jury.” 

November 26, 1963: Falastin, Jerusalem 
(Jordan) daily, headlines a report about 
events in Dallas, “Spot the Jew.” 

November 26, 1963: Al-Jihad’s column Al- 
Jihad Dialog” stated: “The man who killed 
Kennedy’s assassin was a Jew * * *. The 
question is, what were these vital interests 
which the Jew who killed Kennedy’s assassin 
i was trying to cover up * * *, The role of 
this Jewish killer * * moves people to ask 
whether world Jewry has any interest in this 
crime, and whether subsequently, for fear of 
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punishment it got rid of the assassin lest 
he should disclose vital secrets? How many 
crimes has world Jewry already committed in 
history, to attain its ends and further its own 
interests?” 

November 25, 1963: Al Gombouria, in a 
column by Nasser ed-Din An-Nashashibi, 
referred to Lee Oswald’s murderer as “Jack 
Rubinstein * * * a Jew, of course.” 

August 8, 1963; The column “A New 
Phenomenon” by “Wayfarer” in Al-Jfhad 
deals with the reasons for the world's hatred 
of the Jew, ; 

July 17, 1963: A column entitled “Jewish 
Scandals” published in Falastin traced cor- 
ruption in England to Jews. 

July 13, 1963: Falastin headlines a Reuters 
dispatch from Moscow about alleged 
profiteering in the sale of Matzeh: “Jewish 
Crimes in Russia.” 

December 4, 1962: In an address at the 
United Nations, Hussein Zulficar Sabry, 
United Arab Republic Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, said: “I am more Semitic than all the 
Greens, Zlotnicks, Shkolniks, or Shimono- 
vitches put together—those East Europeans 
born and reared in the 19th century in 
Plensk, Poltava, Kiev, Bobrinsk, or whatever 
it was * * * and they found it expedient 
to take on Hebraic aliases to make the world 
believe that they are of Hebrew origin.” 

November 30, 1962: Ahmad Shukairy, 
Saudia Arabia’s envoy to the United Nations, 
in an address at the U.N., stated: “Recently 
in Argentina * * a national movement 
under the name of Tacuara has started, for 
which a gentinal should be saluted. Tacu- 
ara has proclaimed a crusade against Zion- 
ism, The extermination of Zionism is a 
master key to the solution of the Palestinian 
refugees. We hope that Tacuara would 
spread in Latin America and we propose that 
Tacuara be adopted by the United Nations.” 

November 22, 1962: An article in Falastin 
headed “The Sinister Grasp” by H. Ibrahim 
Sakjaha repeats the canard that Jews con- 
trol economic life everywhere in the world, 
but are being punished for their crimes in 
Soviet Russia. 

June 11, 1962: According to the Ruz al- 
Yusuf (Cairo), Deputy Foreign Minister of 
the United Arab Republic Hussein Dhu al- 
Figar, commenting on the Eichmann trial, 
denied the fact that 6 million Jews were 
killed by the Nazis. He declared: “There are 
documents confirming the existence of Jew- 
ish gangs in Germany whose task it was to 
kill Jews in order to create sympathy for the 
Jews and Ben Gurion himself was the leader 
of one of these gangs.” 

February 1962: The weekly “Al Amghreb 
Al Arabi,” published in Rabat, Morocco by 
the Popular Movernment, serialized The 
Protocols of The Elders of Zion.” 

December 6, 1961: Ahmad Shukairy con- 
cluded a speech at the United Nations by 
denying there was anti-Semitism in the 
world but that anti-Semitism was being used 
as a propaganda tool“ to serve the interests 
of Zionists, who had “created anti-Semitism 
in order to justify their demands.” 

December 5, 1961: Ahmad Shukairy chal- 
lenging the objectivity of Dr. Joseph E. 
Johnson, United Nations refugee aid, be- 
cause he is a U.S. citizen and the U.S. is “in 
Zionist captivity,” demanded that the United 
States must be “freed, emancipated and lib- 
erated from Zionism” before its statesmen 
can be trusted. 

October 1961: The Palestine Arab Delega- 
tion sent to all U.N. delegations a formal 
statement of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
declaring: “The enmity of Nazis to Jews 
* * * was based on well-documented re- 
search and studies” which showed that the 
Jews were “a strong factor” in bringing 
about the defeat of Germany in World 
War I and dominated the “political, eco- 
nomic, and professional life of Germany.” 

August 1, 1961: “The Crescent and the 
Cross,” newsletter of the Palestine Arab 
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Delegation, adopted the anti-Semitic canard 
of the Khazar origin of present-day Jews. 
It charged that the use of the term Israel“ 
by Jews was an abomination because only 
followers of Jesus Christ can be considered 
“fellow citizens” in the commonwealth of 
Israel. It added that Zionism was deter- 
mined to eradicate Christianity and that 
this “Zionist fanaticism” stems from the 
Talmud. 

Summer 1961: “The Crescent and the 
Cross” charged that the Jews were respon- 
sible for “railroading the United States into 
World War I * * + and for contributing 
“in large measure toward unleashing World 
War II“ 

June 6, 1961: In a letter published in the 
San Francisco Examiner, Mohammed T, 
Mehdi, then west coast director for the Arab 
League Information Center, charged “Ameri- 
can Jews are Israelis residing in exile and 
potential Israeli citizens.” 

April 15, 1961: Il Nahar, of Beirut, Leba- 
non, published a cartoon depicting Eich- 
mann standing on a heap of skulls with the 
caption: “Eichmann is being tried for his 
mistakes. He didn't kill them all.” 

March 25, 1961: In an address before the 
American Friends of the Middle East, Sami 
Hadawi, then charge of the Southern Office 
(United States) of the Arab Information 
Center, asked: “Is it in the interest of the 
United States to allow a minority group to 
influence its policy, and is it in their in- 
terest of the United States to allow tax-free 
dollars to be used for harmful things to 
American policies?” 

January 20, 1961: Al-Ahram reports: “The 
Information Department of the United Arab 
Republic has been able to obtain copies of 
the protocols of the elders of Zion, of the 
Talmud and other books * * * The depart- 
ment is now engaged in translating these 
books into Arabic, French, and English in 
order to distribute them in African coun- 
tries * * * The Talmud says that whoever 
kills a non-Jew will be admitted to Paradise. 
The Talmud also permits the stealing of 
gentile property and attacks upon the honor 
of non-Jewish women.” 

December 1960: Al Gomhouria an- 
nounced that one of the last few copies of 
the Nazi film, “The Windering Jew,” had 
been obtained by the Egyptian Government 
and would be shown on television in the 
United Arab Republic. The paper then 
stated: “All the other copies were seized 
and destroyed by the Allies, but we succeeded 
to get a rare copy so that our people will 
have the privilege of seeing it.” 

November 25, 1960: Al-Abram (United 
Arab Republic) carries an article by Salah 
Darsuki which tries to prove the validity 
of the “protocols of the elders of zion.” The 
author’s crown witness is Sergei Nilus, no- 
torious anti-Semitic forger under the czarist 
system. Darsuki reiterates the old-Semitic 
canards that Wall Street, the French, and 
British economies are dominated by the Jews. 

August 29, 1960: In an address before a 
convention of the Organization of Arab Stu- 
dents in the United States, Mostafa Kamal, 
United Arab Republic Ambassador, stated: 
“Zionists in this country organize the Jewish 
minority in a bloc, powerful, rich, influen- 
tial, fanatically self-interested and perma- 
nently inflamed against the Arabs, against 
any understanding between the Arabs and 
the Americans.” 

June-July 1960: The Jordanian paper Al- 
Sha'b contains an article by Yuruf Hannah 
which reads in part: “Genocide and war 
crimes were invented by the Jews and per- 
fected by the Zionists. The Torah is full of 
genocide propaganda and blood-thirsty 
teachings, and the entire Jewish religion is 
based on hatred, revenge, racial discrimina- 
tion, intolerance, racial persecution, aggres- 
sion, murder, looting, and raping.” 

The Jordanian newspaper Falastin pub- 


“lished an article by Yehya Hawwash which 
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contains the following sentence: “Compared 
to the Jewish gangsters, Hitler and the Nazis 
were pure saints.” 

June 23, 1960: Radio Baghdad commented: 
“Eichmann is a Nazi German Jew who killed 
Jews—many at that—during the Hitler era.” 

June 13, 1960: Radio Cairo: “The aim of 
the kidnapping of Eichmann is to extort 
money from world Jewry.” 

June 12,1960: Radio Damascus: “The Israel 
propaganda machine in again grinding out 
the old legend about the millions of Jews 
who are supposed to have been exterminated 
by Eichmann. * * * This absurd legend is 
devoid of all basis in fact, and nobody be- 
lieves it * * * not more than 150,000 Jews 
were killed throughout Europe during the 
Nazi regime.“ 

June 11, 1960: A Radio Cairo commentator 
declared: “Here is Eichmann who is going 
to be the victim of world Jewry. Our sym- 
pathies are with him, not because he was 
realistic about the dangers of world Jewry, 
but also because he will see how injustice is 
practiced in a country based on injustice and 
lawlessness.” 

June 9, 1960: Al-Anwar of Beirut publishes 
a cartoon with the following message: Ben 
Gurion: “You deserve the death penalty, be- 
cause you killed 6 million Jews.’ Eichmann: 
There are many who say I deserve the death 
penalty because I didn't manage to kill the 
rest.“ 

June 9, 1960: Falastin, Jordan daily, made 
this comment: “The Jewish race goes into 
hiding after every war, like the snake that 
strikes and then takes cover * * * May the 
wheel of history turn so that the leaders of 
Jewry will stand trial for the war crimes they 
perpetrated against all of humanity.” 

June 2, 1960: Al-Hayat, Beirut daily, pub- 

_Ushes an article by Yunis Bahri, who broad- 
cast in Arabic from Berlin in Hitler’s time. 
Bahri wrote: 

"It appears that the Jews, having failed 
to attain the ends they set for themselves in 
the Germany of today, looked for some weak 
and miserable prey such as the fugitive figure 
of Adolf Eichmann, in order to try him for 
the crimes of the Hitlerite Nazi regime which, 
according to their claims, destroyed 6 million 
Jews * * * The Jewish fabricated stories 
about the desecrations of their synagogues 
* * * This campaign, too, ended in failure, 
but the Jews did not retreat, for after all 
trickery is their trade.” 

May 31, 1960: The Saudi Arabian paper 
Al-Bilad carries an article on the arrest of 
Eichmann under the headline: “The Arrest 
of Eichmann Who Had the Honor of Killing 
5 Million Jews.” 

May 26, 1960: Ash-Shaab, Jordan daily, 
contains the following comment: “Chief 
Rabbi Niesim’s statement on the Eichmann 
case is a true interpretation of the teachings 
of the Torah, which are based on the incite- 
ment to hatred, revenge, racial discrimina- 
tion, aggression, murder, looting and other 
virtues practiced by the heroes of the Bible.” 

May 7, 1960: Abdul Gamal Nasser, in a 
statement on financial dealings, referred to 
“the methods of Cohen.” 


ExHIBIT 2 
U.S. Foop Arp DISPARAGED BY EGYPTIANS— 
RADIO STATIONS BELITTLE JOHNSON ACTION 
Bur Lau) Russ HELP 


(By, Paul W. Ward) 


WASHINGTON, July 2.—President Johnson’s 
June 21 decision to ship another $37 million 
worth of American foodstuffs to Egypt is get- 
ting an unrewarding reaction from President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser's regime there. 

Government-controlled radio stations, on 
which the regime depends for indoctrina- 
tion of an electorate that is 70 percent il- 
literate, are belittling President Johnson’s 
action but simultaneously praising Premier 
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Alexei N. Kosygin of the Soviet Union for 
having taken similar action 3 days later. 

Recordings of the Arab broadcasts that be- 
came available in translation here today also 
contain quotations from Cairo’s govern- 
ment-controlled newspapers that show 
Nasser’s press organs being as pro-Soviet and 
anti-American as his broadcasters in this 
matter. 


STOCKS NEARLY DEPLETED 


They show, in addition, that Egypt was 
within 3 weeks of exhausting its grain stocks 
when the State Department announced here 
on June 22 that President Johnson had de- 
cided the previous day to resume aid ship- 
ments to Nasser’s regime, 

The decision entailed arrangements to 
ship 260,000 tons, or $22,400,000 worth of 
wheat plus $8,900,000 worth of tobacco, 
$5,600,000 worth of vegetable oils, and $100,- 
000 worth of cried milk to Egypt in comple- 
tion of contracts made in October 1962, to 
supply that country with $431,800,000 worth 
of American farm products at bargain prices 
repayable in currency spendable only in 
Egypt. 

Three days later Nasser got a note from 
Kosygin promising an additional 300,000 tons 
of wheat for Egypt on terms that he left 
subject to negotiation but vowed would be 
kept within the means of an Egyptian regime 
that, according to Israeli publications, had 
just tried to contract for annual shipments 
of 1 million tons of wheat from Argentina 
over the next 5 years but could not meet 
Argentine credit requirements. 


DESPERATE NEED 


Egypt's desperate need of grain was also 
pointed up in Cairo broadcasts about 
Kosygin’s offer. They stressed that it en- 
tailed immediate diversion to Egypt of Aus- 
tralian and Canadian wheat in Soviet ships 
that had been bound for the Soviet Union. 

The first of those Soviet ships, northbound, 
reached the Suez Canal last Saturday. The 
second, bearing another 11,500 tons of Aus- 
tralian wheat, reached Alexandria Tuesday, 
and a third, carrying 9,500 tons, is due there 
Sunday. 

Nasser’s radio stations, which had forecast 
President Johnson’s decision weeks in ad- 
vance, treating it as something Arab pres- 
sures were certain to extract from the White 
House, began contrasting Moscow’s action 
with Washington’s as soon as Kosygin’s note 
was received. 

They have, moreover, used each Soviet 
grain ship's arrival as excuse for elaborating 
on their pro-Soviet and anti-American theme 
and for blasting at “pro-Zionist American 
Congressmen clamoring for stopping the ex- 
port of wheat and foodstuffs to Egypt so that 
its sons may starve and succumb to Ameri- 
can policy.” 

FAVORABLE TERMS 

“We do not get wheat from the United 
States as charity or aid, as its trumpets make 
out,” they add, “but buy it at the full price 
which, indeed, includes profit. There were 
favorable payment terms because the wheat, 
fiour, or other supplies were surplus in the 
United States.” 

The contrastingly pro-Soviet note is struck 
in Cairo broadcasts saying Kosygin’s promise 
was accompanied by “a profound diplomatic 
remark; namely, that the Soviet Union fully 
appreciates the policy of nonalinement 
espoused by Nasser. 

“The first (Soviet) consignment of wheat 
reached us,” they add, “while discussions 
were taking place (at Cairo) between Presi- 
dent Nasser and Chou En-lai, Premier of the 
Chinese People’s Republic which is contest- 
ing the Soviet Government on vital ideo- 
logical subjects. 

“Despite this, neither the Peiping Govern- 
ment nor the Moscow Government sées any 
strangeness in the supply of Soviet wheat to 
the United Arab Republic. l 
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GREAT LESSON SEEN 


“This is because each behaves within the 
realm of peaceful coexistence among lib- 
erated peoples. This is a great lesson for 
the U.S. Senators who have often pressed 
their Government to break the wheat agree- 
ment with us. 

“We have been able to prove through ma- 
terial evidence that the land of God which 
produces wheat is wide. We have concluded 
deals to purchase wheat from Mexico. There 
are other wheat deals being concluded. 
These deals will meet our requirements until 
we produce our own wheat in 2 years’ time. 

“After 2 years it will be our right to tell 
those who helped us ‘thank you’ and those 
who were hostile to us ‘what did you gain by 
being hostile to us, other than failure?’ ” 

Nasser’s radios, which also have been blam- 
ing the United States this week for all the 
United Nations’ shortcomings as a peace- 
keeping organization and simultaneously de- 
nouncing both Britain and the United States 
for their actions in the Vietnam crisis, have 
just broadcast, in addition, some details 
about Egypt's present grain stocks and future 
prospects. 

These broadcasts are based on an an- 
nouncement made at Cairo last Sunday by 
Deputy Premier Kamal Ramzi Istinu, who 
said Egypt has managed to “overcome the 
difficulty of meeting its requirements in 
wheat, corn, and flour” for the next 10 
months. 

It had entered last Saturday, he added, 
into a contract with Mexican authorities for 
400,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of 
corn to be supplied it on an 18-month credit 
basis. 

Egypt, which currently has to import 1,- 
500,000 tons of wheat a year, also has con- 
tracted, he said, to buy 55,000 tons from 
Australia plus 30,000 tons from the United 
States exclusive of the additional 260,000 
tons due it under President Johnson’s June 
21 decision. 

Added to the 300,000 tons promised by 
Moscow, these figures reach an aggregate of 
1,045,000 tons of wheat, or enough, he said, 
to last 10 months in Egypt, which normally 
consumes 125,000 a month. 

OTHER FIGURES 

It has also contracted, he added, to buy 
380,000 tons of flour from France, Italy, and 
Spain and this, added to its stock of 80,000 
tons, will cover Egypt’s flour needs for 8 
months. 

He did not project any imports of corn be- 
yond the 100,000 tons from Mexico, saying, 
instead, that Egypt’s Ministry of Agriculture 
is increasing acreage that will yield a corn 
crop in September of 1 million feddans 
(1,470,000 acres). 

The United States has been shipping 
about about 2 million tons of wheat an- 
nually to Egypt as part of economic aid 
allotments to that country which by June 
30 last year had reached an aggregate of 
$943,100 and topped $1 billion at the end on 
Wednesday of fiscal 1965. 


MILITARY AID ALSO 


But Soviet economic aid commitments, 
totaling $1,011,300,000, according to State 
Department data, have been supplemented 
by military aid commitments in excess of 
$1 billion. Some of the latter are, however, 
not directly attributable to Moscow, being 
shared by other Soviet bloc members such 
as Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and Rumania. . 

According to State Department data, 
Moscow's foreign aid commitments were 
trippled during 1964 and a third of the total 
went to Egypt which got, in. consequence, 
$457,300,000 in credits from the Soviet 
Union. Communist Chinese credits to 
Egypt amount, on the other hand, to only 
$84,700,000. to date, including $80 million 
granted last year. 
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Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this brief statement may appear in con- 
nection with the statement made by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] on 
President Nasser’s anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has rendered the 
country a distinguished service in dis- 
closing the facts of what appeasement of 
President Nasser has come to mean to 
the United States. I have been trying to 
disclose these same facts constantly. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
given enormous aid to efforts to show 
how misguided the United States has 
often been in Near East policy, especially 
with respect to the recent release of 
wheat to President Nasser’s regime. 

I hope very much that every Senator 
will read the remarks of the Senator 
from Connecticut, as we shall be trying 
to implement by legislation these policy 
recommendations. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 330 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 330. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 230) offered by 
Mr. Curtis, is as follows: 


On page 126, line 13, strike out “programs” 
and all that follows, and insert in lieu there- 
of “programs.” 

On page 123, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 


“ALTERNATE VARIABLE DEDUCTIBLES UNDER PARTS 
A AND B RELATED TO INCOME TAX LIABILITY 


“Sec. 1876. (a) Except as is provided in 
subsection (c)(1), the inpatient hospital 
deductible applicable to an individual under 
part A with respect to inpatient hospital 
services furnished to him during any spell 
of illness shall, if his income tax liability ex- 
ceeds the amount of such deductible as de- 
termined under section 1813, be, in lieu of 
such amount, an amount equal to his income 
tax liability, or the amount of the custom- 
ary charges imposed for the inpatient hos- 
pital services furnished him, whichever is 
the lesser. 

“(b) Except as is provided in subsection 
(c) (2), the deductible applicable to an indi- 
vidual under part B with respect to services 
provided him thereunder during any calen- 
dar year shall, if his income tax lability ex- 
ceeds $50, be, in lieu of $50 an amount equal 
to his income tax liability, or the amount of 
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the customary charges imposed for such serv- 
ices, whichever is the lesser. 

““(c)(1) The inpatient hospital deductible 
applicable to any individual— 

“(A) who, during any calendar year, has 
received inpatient hospital services with re- 
spect to which the inpatient hospital deduc- 
tible is subject to increase by reason of the 
provisions of subsection (a), and 

“(B) who, during such calendar year, has 
received medical or other health care with 
respect to which the deductible applicable to 
him under part B has been increased by rea- 
son of the provisions of subsection (b), 
shall, in lieu of the amount determined un- 
der subsection (a), be (i) the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (a) minus the 
amount by which his deductible under part 
B was increased (by reason of the provisions 
of subsection (b)) over $50, or (ii) the 
amount determined under section 1813, 
whichever is the greater. 

“(2) The part B deductible applicable to 
any individual— 

“(A) who, during any calendar year, has 
received medical or other health care with 
respect to which the $50 applicable thereto 
is subject to increase by reason of the pro- 
visions of subsection (b), and 

“(B) who, during such calendar year, has 
received inpatient hospital services with re- 
spect to which the inpatient hospital deduc- 
tible has been increased by reason of sub- 
section (a), 
shall, in lieu of the amount determined un- 
der subsection (b), be (1) the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b) minus the 
amount by which his inpatient hospital de- 
ductible under part A was increased (by rea- 
son of the provisions of subsection (a)) over 
the amount determined under section 1813, 
or (ii) the amount determined under part B 
(without regard to this section), whichever is 
the greater. 

„d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘income tax liability’ means, when applied to 
any individual, the amount of the tax im- 
posed on such individual for the taxable year 
under chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, reduced by the sum of the credits 
allowable under part IV of subchapter A of 
such chapter (other than the credit allowable 
under section 31 of such Code). 

“(e) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b), an individual’s income tax lability shall 
be determined on the basis of his last taxable 
year which ends prior to the date he com- 
menced to receive the services with respect 
to which the deductible under subsection 
(a), or (b), as the case may be, is being 
determined. 

“(f) In the case of any individual who is 
married and files a joint income tax return 
with his spouse, the income tax liability of 
such individual shall be deemed to be one- 
half of the joint income tax liability of such 
individual and his spouse.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I advise 
Members of the Senate that I expect to 
ask for a rollcall on this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays now. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk, 
and ask that it be stated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I hope the amend- 
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ment can be agreed to. We have dis- 
cussed the amendment. It is not con- 
troversial. If we can dispose of it now, 
without the Senator from Nebraska 
losing his right to the floor—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my amendment may 
be considered without the Senator from 
Nebraska losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska may 
be set aside temporarily so that the Sen- 
ate may proceed to the consideration of 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. CasE]? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Without the 
Senator from Nebraska losing his right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. CASE 
is as follows: 

On page 141, line 20, insert after “(a)” 
the following: “As soon as practicable after 
enactment of this section, the Secretary shall 
appoint an Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity for the purposes set forth in subsection 
(e).” 

On page 143, line 8, after “Council” insert 
the following: “(other than the Council ap- 
pointed under the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a))”. 

On page 144, strike out line 5 and insert in 
lieu thereof: “exist. 

“(e) The Council appointed under the 
first sentence of subsection (a) shall make 
a comprehensive study of nursing home and 
other extended care facilities in relation to 
extended care services under the insurance 
program under part A of title XVIII, includ- 
ing the availability of such facilities and the 
types and quality of care provided in such 
facilities, and shall report its findings and 
make recommendations based thereon with 
a view to action necessary to make maximum 
use of such services and facilities to provide 
high quality care in extended care facilities 
under such program. Such Council shall 
make its report to the Secretary not later 
than one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section, which report shall 
thereupon be transmitted to the Congress, 
and thereafter such Council shall cease to 
exist.” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed the amendment with the leaders 
and managers of the bill on both sides. 
I understand that the amendment is 
acceptable. 

My amendment would establish im- 
mediately the Advisory Council on 
Social Security in order to conduct a 
comprehensive study of the nursing 
home field as it relates to the provision 
of posthospital extended care under the 
hospital insurance section of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Put simply, the purpose of this study is 
to tell us how the nursing home can be 
most effectively used in doing the job we 
expect it to do under the bill. 
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As the Senate bill now stands, it would 
provide for up to 100 days of nursing 
home care in each spell of illness. The 
intent of this is to provide curative and 
rehabilitative care rather than custodial 
care. A qualifying facility would be.re- 
quired, among other things, to have a 
transfer agreement with a hospital. 
The transfer agreement is designed to 
remove any barriers to admission of the 
patient to a nursing home as well as to 
provide that his medical records will fol- 
low him from a hospital. In effect, this 
transfer agreement establishes a new re- 
lationship between hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, not as close as the require- 
ment in previous bills that nursing 
homes be affiliated with hospitals. 

The nursing home provision of the bill 
does not take effect until January 1, 1967. 

This means that we have an 18-month 
period in which to make certain that the 
promise of nursing home care envisioned 
by the bill is not a hollow one, that ade- 
quate space will be made available to pa- 
tients and that the care provided is of 
the highest quality. 

At present, according to the best in- 
formation I have been able to get, there 
are approximately 23,000 nursing homes 
of all varieties in the United States. 
These include approximately 9,700 
“skilled care” homes which provide a 
loose combination of convalescent and 
custodial care. The remainder gener- 
ally are of a variety that ranges from 
boarding houses to well-equipped homes 
for custodial care. 

I think it is significant that of these 
9,700 “skilled care” nursing homes, ac- 
cording to a Public Health Service sur- 
vey, only about 50 percent employ a full- 
time registered nurse on the staff. In 
this connection, I would like to point out 
the shortage of both registered and prac- 
tical nurses which now exists. What will 
be the impact of this shortage on the 
nursing home program in view of the fact 
that all homes would be required under 
the bill to employ at least one registered 
nurse full time? 

Another point to be considered is that 
along with the new relationship estab- 
lished between hospitals and nursing 
homes, accreditation of nursing homes 
is largely in its infancy. Several groups 
have been trying to get broad programs 
of accreditation started in both the pro- 
prietary and nonprofit fields. An effec- 
tive system of accreditation is an essen- 
tial element in assuring adequate care. 
Under the bill, the determination of the 
system of accreditation is given to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

These are some of the reasons—plus 
the basic lack of information in this 
whole field—why I have introduced this 
amendment to provide for a comprehen- 
sive study of the field to determine both 
its strengths and weaknesses, and to 
make recommendations to the Congress 
as well as the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

In effect, my amendment would ad- 
vance the appointment of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security in order to 
deal immediately with the problem of 
nursing home care. The first Council 
would be established as soon as is prac- 
tical after enactment of the legislation. 
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It would be required to report to Con- 
gress a year following enactment. 

The Advisory Council is, I believe, the 
most appropriate body to do this job. 
Responsibility for this study would be 
consistent with the recognition by the 
last council that “advisory councils re- 
view the substantive provisions of the 
program as well as its financing.” The 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee have 
already responded to that recommenda- 
tion by directing that the next Council 
report on all aspects of the program—in- 
cluding the new hospital insurance and 
supplementary medical insurance pro- 
grams established under the bill—and on 
their impact on the public assistance 
programs. 

Mr. President, I should like to make it 
clear that I fully support the proposed 
program of extended care provided in the 
bill. This would be a most timely and 
beneficial program. But by the same 
token I want to avoid situations where 
our people are placed in substandard 
nursing homes and exposed to the danger 
of inadequate care, fire, deplorable living 
conditions, and the atmosphere of hope- 
lessness they breed. By making careful 
preparations now, we can overcome these 
problems before, rather than after, the 
program goes into operation. The study 
I propose is designed to get the program 
started on the right foot. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the amendment which re- 
quires the committee to make a study 
and early report on the program. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CASE. Especially the Advisory 
Council, on the nursing home aspects of 
the program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
hraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me, for the purpose of asking a question 
of the Senator from New Mexico, with- 
out his losing the floor? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
for that purpose, provided it is under- 
stood tl.at I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I would appreciate it if I could ask a 
question of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], who I think has 
peculiar knowledge of this particular 
matter, about the application of the bill 
to the situation in Iowa with respect to 
medical services of pathology and radi- 
ology in connection with our hospitals. 
So far as I know, ours is the only State 
in the Union that has legislated on this 
particular situation, providing a means 
and method by which radiologists and 
pathologists will serve patients within a 
hospital and be recognized by law as 
medical services. 

At this point in the Recorp I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed the Iowa 
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statutes beginning with number 135B.19 
through 135B.30, which specifically set 
out the legislative arrangements which 
were made as between hospitals and doc- 
tors in Iowa with respect to this matter, 
in order to clarify the situation. 

There being no objection, the statutes 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PATHOLOGY AND RADIOLOGY SERVICES 
IN HOSPITALS 


135B.19—Title of division: This law may 
be cited as the “Pathology and radiology sery- 
ices in hospitals law.” (57GA, ch. 92, sec. 1.) 

135B.20—Definitions: Definitions as used in 
this division: 

1. “Hospital” shall mean all hospitals li- 
censed under this chapter. 

2. “Doctor” shall mean any person licensed 
to practice medicine and surgery or oste- 
opathy or osteopathy and surgery in this 
State. 


3. “Technician” shall mean technologist 
as well. 

4. “Joint conference committee” shall 
mean the joint conference committee as re- 
quired by the joint commission on accredi- 
tation of hospitals or, in a hospital having 
no such committee, a similar committee, an 
equal number of which shall be members of 
the medical staff selected by the staff and 
an equal number of which shall be selected 
by the governing board of the hospital, 

5. Employees“ as used in section 135B.24, 
and “employment” as used in section 
135B.25, shall include and pertain to mem- 
bers of the religious order operating the hos- 
pital even though the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee does not exist between 
such members and the hospital. (57GA, ch. 
92, sec. 2.) 

1385B.21—Functions of hospital: The own- 
ership and maintenance of the laboratory 
and X-ray facilities and the operation of 
same under this division are proper func- 
tions of a hospital. (57GA, ch. 92, sec. 3.) 

135B.22—Character of services: Pathology 
and radiology services performed in hospitals 
are the product of the joint contribution of 
hospitals, doctors, and technicians, but these 
services constitute medical services which 
must be performed by or under the direction 
and supervision of a doctor, and no hospital 
shall have the right, directly or indirectly, 
to direct, control or interfere with the pro- 
fessional medical acts and duties of the 
doctor in charge of the pathology or radiol- 
ogy facilities or of the technicians under his 
supervision. Nothing herein contained shall 
affect the rights of third parties as a result 
of negligence in the operation or mainte- 
nance of the aforesaid pathology and radi- 
ology facilities. (57GA, ch. 92, sec. 4.) 

135B.283—Agreement with doctor: Each 
hospital shall arrange for such services and 
for the direction and supervision of its pa- 
thology or radiology department by entering 
into either an oral or written agreement with 
a doctor who is a member of or acceptable 
to the hospital medical staff. Such doctor 
may or may not be a specialist. The depart- 
ment may be supervised and directed by a 
qualified member of the staff and specific 
services may be referred to a specialist, or the 
specialist may also direct and supervise the 
department as may be desired. Any con- 
tract so entered into shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of this division. (57GA, 
ch. 92, sec. 5.) 

135B.24—Employees: Unless the depart- 
ment is leased or unless the hospital and 
doctor mutually agree otherwise, technicians 
and other personnel, not including doctors, 
shall be employees of the hospital, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the hospital 
applicable to employees generally, but under 
the direction and supervision of the doctor 
in charge of the department as set forth 
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elsewhere in this division. 
sec. 6.) 

Referred to in section 135B.20. 

135B.25—Hiring and dismissal of techni- 
cians; The doctor and hospital shall mutually 
agree upon the employment of any techni- 
cians necessary for the proper operation of 
said department and no technicians shall be 
dismissed from said employment without the 
mutual consent of the parties, provided, 
however, that in the event the hospital and 
doctor are unable mutually to agree upon 
the hiring or discharge or disciplining of 
any employee of said department, the matter 
shall be promptly submitted to the joint 
conference committee for final determina- 
tion. (578A, ch. 92, sec. 7.) 

Referred to in section 135B.20. 

135B.26—Compensation: The contract be- 
tween the hospital and doctor in charge of 
the laboratory or X-ray facilities may contain 
any provision for compensation of each upon 
which they mutually agree, provided, how- 
ever, that no contract shall be entered into 
which in any way creates the relationship of 
employer and employee between the hospi- 
tal and the doctor, and a percentage arrange- 
ment is not and shall not be construed to be 
unprofessional conduct on the part of the 
doctor or in violation of the statutes of this 
State upon the part of the hospital. (57GA. 
ch. 92, sec. 8.) 

135B.27—Admission agreement: The hos- 
pital admission agreement signed by the 
patient or his legal representative shall 
contain the following statement: 

“Pathology and radiology services are medi- 
cal services performer or supervised by doc- 
tors, and the personnel and facilities are or 
may be furnished by the hospital for said 
services. Charges for such services are or 
may be collected, however, by the hospital on 
behalf of said doctors pursuant to an agree- 
ment between said doctors and the hospital, 
and from said charges I consent that an 
agreed sum will be retained by the hospital 
in accordance with an existing agreement 
between the doctor and the hospital.“ 
(57GA, ch. 92, sec. 9.) 

135B.28—Hospital bill: The hospital bill 
shall properly include the charges for pathol- 
ogy and radiology services as long as the 
name of the doctor is stated and it fairly 
appears that the charge is for medical serv- 
ices. The said hospital bill shall also con- 
tain a statement substantially in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“The pathology and radiology charges are 
for medical services rendered by or under the 
direction of the doctor listed above and are 
collected by the hospital on behalf of the 
doctor, from which charges an agreed sum 
will be retained by the hospital in accord- 
ance with an existing agreement to which 
retention you consented at the time of your 
admission to the hospital. (57GA, ch. 92, 
sec 10.) 

185B.29—-Fees: All fees to be charged by 
the doctors for pathology and radiology serv- 
ices shall be mutually agreed upon by the 
hospital and the doctor. In the event dis- 
pute shall arise between the parties the mat- 
ter shall be submitted to the joint confer- 
ence committee for final determination. 
(57GA, ch. 92, sec. 11.) 

135B.30—Radiology and pathology fees: 
Fees for radiology and pathology services 
must be paid for as medical and not hospital 
services. In all cases where payment is to 
be made by a corporation organized pursu- 
ant to chapter 514, payment for radiology 
and pathology services shall be made by a 
medical service corporation and not by a hos- 
pital service corporation. (57GA, ch. 92, 
sec. 12.) 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I may ask 
the Senator from New Mexico a question 
and receive his answer, because of his fa- 
miliarity with the matter because of his 
work on the bill, I would appreciate it. 


(570A, ch. 92, 
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My question relates to the intents and 
purposes of the Iowa statutes, to avoid 
any confusion concerning the adminis- 
tration of this bill in Iowa. I wish to ask 
the question of the Senator from New 
Mexico, or some other Senator, if he 
would care to refer it to another Sena- 
tor; but since the Senator from New 
Mexico has seen the Iowa statutes and is 
familiar with them, I am sure he knows 
the answer, 

I have underlined my question so much 
that I am having trouble interpreting it. 

It has been stated by some that if the 
physician’s services under the pending 
bill are billed to the hospital, they will 
be paid up under part A. We are told 
that it is not the intent of this provision 
to disrupt existing arrangements. 

In view of the Iowa statutes, which I 
have asked to have printed in the RECORD, 
and which the Senator from New Mexico 
is familiar with—and which I under- 
stand other members of the committee 
and staff members are familiar with— 
would the enactment of H.R. 6675, as 
amended, and as it now appears, to in- 
clude the services of pathologists and 
radiologists as inpatient hospital serv- 
ice honor the intents and purposes of 
both the Iowa law and the bill now before 
the Senate if it were enacted into law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I say to the 
Senator from Iowa, after examining the 
statutes, the history of the statutes, hav- 
ing had them examined by people from 
the Social Security Board, and after con- 
sultation with the manager of the bill, I 
can give him this answer: 

Whenever the specialist submits his 
bill directly to the patient the bill is cov- 
ered under part B—the supplementary 
program—and not under part A. If he 
bills through the hospital, it is paid under 
part A. 

Therefore, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee proposal would not disturb the 
situation in Iowa. It is not inconsistent 
with the Iowa law. Nor would it require 
any change in the Iowa law or contracts 
entered into in pursuance thereof. 

I believe the Senator from Iowa can 
confidently rely on that to be the inter- 
pretation of the Social Security Board as 
to what the act means. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for that statement in answer to 
my question. I am glad to have it as 
a part of the legislative history of this 
bill, 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment No. 330 is for 
the purpose of withholding the benefits 
of this measure from individuals well 
able to pay their medical bills. It does so 
in a very generous way. Four out of five 
citizens over 65 years of age will not be 
affected by my amendment. The upper 
20 percent in income will be affected. 
The purpose of the amendment—and an 
explanation is set forth in typewritten 
form on the desk of every Senator at the 
present time—is to reduce the costs of 
the hospital insurance portion of the bill 
under part A, and the supplemental med- 
ical benefits portion of the bill under 
part B, by providing for a variable deduc- 
tion based on the ability of the bene- 
ficiary to pay. 
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There is in the bill as reported by the 
committee a deductible for hospital ex- 
pense under part A which for the present 
is $40 for any spell of illness. This is 
found on page 22, line 11, of the bill. 
Under amendment No. 330, the deduct- 
ible would be the current deductible of 
$40 or the previous year’s income tax 
liability, whichever is higher. 

H.R. 6675, as currently written, pro- 
vides for a $50 annual deduction for 
doctor and surgeon and certain related 
expenses under Part B. This is found 
on page 45, line 14. Amendment No. 330 
would make this annual deductible under 
part B $50 or the previous year’s income 
tax liability, whichever is higher. 

This amendment is so drawn that if 
a beneficiary has both hospital and doc- 
tor expenses that the increased portion 
of the deductible provided by this 
amendment shall be applied only once 
and not twice. 

All individuals over 65 who were not 
required to pay any income tax in the 
previous year would be unaffected by this 
amendment. 

That is the lower 80 percent. This is 
most generous. Four out of five indi- 
viduals over 65 do not pay any individual 
income tax. This does not affect them. 
This relates to those who are able to pay. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe that 
there is great merit in the Senator’s 
amendment. I should like to ask him 
this question: On page 2 of his amend- 
ment, line 9, he is talking about an 
amount equal to the income tax liability 
that will affect only 20 percent of the 
people, or the amount of the customary 
charges imposed for the inpatient hos- 
pital services furnished him, whichever 
is the lesser. 

What the Senator is saying is that if 
a Man has an income tax of $1,000, or 
$2,000, he would not pay his income tax 
amount but he would pay the hospital 
charges which would be possibly $50 or 
$60 a day, or what? 

Mr. CURTIS. First, let me say that 
with the husband and wife provision, the 
two of them would have $15,000 or there- 
abouts before they would pay a $1,000 
tax. The meaning is this: If he is pay- 
ing an income tax cf $1,000 and he has 
an illness that costs $10,000, this pro- 
gram would pay only $9,000 of it. He 
has a deductible of $1,000. But if he has 
an illness only once of $500, he would 
have to pay the whole of it. That is 
where the “lesser” comes in. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
it is not the whole of his income tax 
with which he would be charged? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. That has nothing 
to do with the charge.. It is the deduct- 
ibility. We might make a crude com- 
parison to the deductibility clause in 
automobile insurance. If we have col- 
lision insurance, known as $100 deduct- 
ible, that means that the owner would 
pay $100 or any damage to his car, and 
if the amount was inore, the insurance 
company would pay the difference. This 
is an income tax by using the vehicle 
of deductibility. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am using the 
wrong language. The Senator has ex- 
plained what I had in mind. In other 
words, he pays either the variable de- 
ductible or the amount of the customary 
hospital charges imposed, whichever is 
the lesser. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the bill is less than 
his income tax, he has to pay the whole 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, those individuals over 
65 who do have income in such an amount 
that they pay an income tax will pay a 
greater portion of their hospital and 
medical expenses based upon their in- 
come tax liability of the year before. 

In the case of a husband and wife filing 
a joint return, this amendment provides 
that each would be presumed to have a 
tax liability of one-half of the amount 
required to be paid on the joint return. 

The income tax liability has been used 
in this amendment instead of the amount 
of the income. 

The income tax liability has been used 
as a measuring device rather than the 
amount of the individual’s income be- 
cause it has many advantages. An indi- 
vidual’s income tax liability is arrived 
at under explicit laws and regulations. 
It is a term that is easily defined. All 
citizens over 65, or someone acting for 
them, could readily provide the answer 
to the question as to whether or not the 
beneficiary paid any income tax in the 
previous year and if so, how much. 

He comes into the hospital and he is 
asked, “Did you pay an income tax last 
year?” the reply might be, “No.” Then 
he would be told, “Then this amendment 
does not apply to you.” He has the $40 
deductible he must bear before the 
benefits would flow to him. If he should 
say, “Yes, I did pay an income tax, I 
paid a $500 income tax last year,” he 
would not get anything until his com- 
bined hospital, doctor and other bills ex- 
ceeded $500. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At this point, would 
he be exempted from the payment of his 
tax? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 
measuring device. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A measuring device. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, a measuring device 
to determine whether he should have his 
bills paid by the workers of this country 
by increasing their social security taxes. 
I have used the income tax liability, be- 
cause that is something which can be 
easily ascertained. ‘There are no ad- 
ministrative difficulties regarding it. 

It is estimated by the Social Security 
Administration—I obtained this figure 
this morning from the chief actuary 
there—that 80 percent of our population 
over 65 years of age, neither husband nor 
wife pay any income tax. Therefore, we 
are talking about the upper 20 percent in 
income level. This means that the en- 
tire group of 80 percent would not be 
affected by the amendment. This 
amendment is intended to reach those in- 
dividuals who are well able to pay all or 
a greater part of their own medical 
expenses. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
another point. It is estimated by the 
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Social Security Administration—and 
again I am quoting the chief actuary 
there—that adoption of my amendment 
would save at least $420 million, and pos- 
sibly $480 million, annually. 

I happen to be a Member of the Sen- 
ate who still considers half a billion dol- 
lars to be a great deal of money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the principal ob- 
jective of the Senator’s amendment con- 
template dealing with persons such as 
Members of the Senate who have an in- 
come adequate to pay their own medical 
expenses instead of having the Govern- 
ment pay for them through the opera- 
tion of those financially deficient? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 
By using the system of deductibles, in the 
case of an individual with some income 
who has a catastrophic illness, he will 
still get something, but the deductible 
will come first. The trouble with trying 
to draw a line and saying, “Those under 
this line get the benefits, and those above 
the line do not,” is that it is unfair to 
an individual who pays $500 in income 
tax, by letting a person pay the expenses 
of his illness if the income does not ex- 
ceed $500. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question, or 
would he rather conclude his statement? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would rather illustrate 
a few figures on the table before me. I 
am about to recite a table showing esti- 
mates of tax liability of an individual 
over 65 years of age at varying levels of 
income. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 
the social security benefits are not in- 
come for the purpose of taxation; conse- 
quently, the table relates to taxable in- 
come above and beyond the social secu- 
rity benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that this table 
be made a part of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Federal individual income tax liability, 1965 
and after—Single person, 65 years of age or 

over, with standard deduction + 


Adjusted gross income: Taz liability * 
$2,000_. - $58 
$2,500__ 25 132 
$3,000__ = 213 
$3,500.. p 297 
64.000 2 390 
84.500 Lig 476 
r rca E S A dae 557 
No. ie a n 1,031 
10,000 228 1. 580 
PPP 7,430 
900,000.55 soe eS sso ene 21, 270 


1 The above table was prepared by the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 

2 These figures represent the maximum tax 
liability of the single person, 65 years of age 
or over; use of itemized deductions and/or 
the presence in adjusted gross income of cer- 
tain types of income, such as capital gains 
or retirement income (pensions, annuities, 
interest, dividends, rents), could reduce the 
tax liability. For example, the presence of 
retirement income could reduce the tax 
liability by up to $228.60. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let us 
consider the table before us. Copies 
have been furnished to all Senators. I 
wish to be absolutely fair in the presen- 
tation of the amendment. I do not wish 
to exaggerate. Therefore, I have stated 
the maximum tax liability. Actually, 
the tax would be less, because I have 
taken the adjusted gross income. If a 
person has a pension or has income from 
dividends, or income from rents, which 
qualifies as retired income, his tax lia- 
bility is reduced by as much as $228.60. 

Perhaps a part of his income is from 
capital gains. That figure would be fur- 
ther reduced. This is the maximum that 
could happen. It will be noticed that 
the maximum which an individual with 
a $5,000 income and beyond—that is not 
counting social security—can get is $557. 
Let us say that a husband and wife file 
a joint return, and it will be presumed 
to be half income of the husband and 
half of the wife. They have an income 
of $10,000 beyond their social security 
benefits. If they have an illness which 
does not exceed in cost $557, they must 
pay the costs. 

That is how simple it is. 

Let us suppose that a couple has an 
income of $4,000 a year and files a joint 
return. I have stated this on the con- 
servative side. A couple having $4,000 
in income beyond their social security 
have a deductibility of $58. If they have 
an income of $5,000, each is presumed to 
have an income of $2,500. In that case 
each would have a deductibility of $132. 

I wish to correct one thing. A mo- 
ment ago I was referring to the couple 
who would have a combined income of 
$5,000. The deductibility would be $557. 
It would apply to each one. Suppose 
only one of them becomes ill during the 
year. They would have to pay the first 
$557 of that expense. 

There is considerable merit to this ap- 
proach, and I shall try to show why. 
Suppose someone meets with a disaster 
and he is in a high income bracket. Sud- 
denly he has no income; he pays no in- 
come tax. He will then be protected. 
Suppose someone who has a few dollars 
of income pays a tax, and for most of the 
year his medical expenses are below the 
amount of the exemption. He does not 
receive any benefit. 

Suppose a catastrophic illness strikes 
him. I can recite some cases in which 
individuals have been in hospitals for 30 
months continuously. In a case like that 
an individual in an upper bracket would 
get something. 

An individual having an income of 
$50,000 a year would have to pay his own 
bill, unless it exceeded $21,090. 

I do not believe that the men and 
women who work, which include the 
blind and the physically handicapped, 
and people who work for low wages, 
should have their taxes increased to pay 
the medical bill of anyone who has an 
income of $50,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I get back to the ob- 
jective that I had in my earlier questions 
to the Senator. The Senator states that 
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his amendment would not affect 80 per- 
cent of the present beneficiaries of the 
social security fund. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; beyond that. 
Eighty percent of everyone over 65 years, 
whether he is on social security or not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would affect only 
20 percent, and those are individuals 
who are considered in the higher income 
brackets. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the purpose of the 
Senator’s amendment is to impose a 
greater burden on the higher income 
brackets, and to lessen the burden of 
medical expenses on the lower income 
bracket. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I wish to be 
honest. It has another purpose. If we 
adopt the amendment and pay the hos- 
pital and medical bills of men and 
women in various communities of the 
country, and that continues for a while, 
what will happen when an amendment 
is offered to strike out the age limit? 

What will happen when someone men- 
tions a man who is 40 years of age who 
is supporting children and paying for 
his home and paying for his life insur- 
ance, with some medical expenses to pay. 
If we have a deductible, it will prevent 
abuses that we cannot afford. It will 
prevent abuses that will bring the pro- 
gram into disrepute. It will prevent ad- 
ditional demands being made on the 
system. 

If we wish to have a Government 
health program to cover the population 
from the cradle to the grave, we should 
pass a bill about which the people in the 
little town in which I live would say, “We 
will have people whose income taxes will 
be paid by a government that has not 
balanced its budget in years and years.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the 20 percent in the 
high income bracket would be permitted 
to deduct from their income tax 

Mr. CURTIS. No; this has nothing 
to do with the income tax obligation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is only a measure? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a measuring stick 
to determine whether a person would re- 
ceive the benefit of any medicare in this 
bill; and if so, how much? 

If an individual pays a $500 tax, which 
would represent about a $4,600 income, 
and probably would be more, because I 
have not allowed for things such as capi- 
tal gains, he would have an income of at 
least $4,500 or $4,600, and if he had an 
illness which cost less than $500, he 
would have to pay for it himself. It 
would mean that an individual who 
could pay something would receive some 
help on costly illnesses. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. I can think of only one theo- 
retical argument against it, and that is 
purely theoretical. It is likely to be 
made on the floor of the Senate. Some- 
one might say, “What will happen if a 
wealthy man puts all of his wealth in tax- 
exempt bonds and pays no income tax?” 

That will not happen. People of 
wealth who have sophisticated ideas 
about investing in tax-exempt bonds also 
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have other investments, because there is 
no opportunity for growth in bonds. The 
record shows that most tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal bonds are held by banks, other 
institutions, and fiduciaries, I have 
asked countless taxmen in the field with 
whom I haye discussed the amendment— 
“Do you have any client who would es- 
cape this amendment because all of that 
person’s wealth is in tax-exempt bonds?” 

They have said, “No; it does not hap- 
pen.” 

Those who are involved in such in- 
vestments, so far as they know in all 
their experience, are people who have 
great wealth, are paying a sizable tax, 
and have investments in growth stocks, 
which, of course, are not tax exempt. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I yield; then I 
shall be ready to vote. 

Mr. COTTON. By and large, are not 
the people in the upper 20 percent in- 
come bracket those who also have pri- 
vate health insurance, such as Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, Aetna, or something 
else? 

Mr. CURTIS. Probably. 

Mr. COTTON. Therefore such a per- 
son, who pays an income tax of $500 
would have to pay the first $500 of his 
hospital and doctor bills, but a large 
part of that $500 would be absorbed by 
his private health insurance. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes. Those who 
are at least in the upper 20 percent 
bracket would have funds to buy their 
own hospital and medical insurance. 

Mr. COTTON. Therefore if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment were adopted, the pro- 
visions in the bill for medicare would 
remain completely unimpaired for 80 
percent of the people in this country 
over 65 years of age. It would apply to 
the upper 20 percent in proportion to 
the income tax they paid; even though 
that particular group in most instances 
would be protected by private insur- 
ance; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not only that, but they 
would be protected in case a prolonged, 
costly, and catastrophic illness hit 
them. After the amount went beyond 
the deductibility, they would receive 
benefits, like anyone else. 

Mr. COTTON. Therefore the younger 
people of our country who are striving 
to support their families, educate their 
children and buy their homes would 
not, through taxation, pay so much in 
order to pay the hospital and doctor bills 
of millionaires. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. I am for the Senator’s 
amendment. It would meet my objec- 
tions to the present medicare proposal. 

Mr. CURTIS. In closing, I wish to 
say that the amendment would save 
$500 million annually—and that is a 
great deal of money. The program will 
run from now on, or it will be wrecked. 
It would save that money, but it would 
also save a very fine principle, and that 
is that people who should be paying 
their own bills will do so. It is not quite 
as rigid as it ought to be. I have sacri- 
ficed that for simplicity in order to es- 
tablish the principle. 
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I should like to make one more state- 
ment. I hope that the proponents of 
the bill—and I refer to every Senator 
who expects to vote for it—will accept 
the amendment. There is no reason 
why it could not now be accepted and 
repealed years later. But if it is now 
rejected, we shall never be able to put 
any brakes on who will get the benefit 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed the request with 
the Senator from Nebraska. I ask unan- 
imous consent that further debate on the 
amendment be limited to one-half hour, 
the time to be equally divided, half of the 
time to be controlled by the distinguished 
author of the amendment, and the other 
half to be controlled by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I rise in opposition 
to the pending amendment. The distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska intro- 
duced a principle today that is contrary 
to any known principle in either private 
insurance or under social security in- 
surance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I challenge the state- 
ment that the principle is not used in 
private insurance. It is commonly used 
there. I say that as an individual who 
comes from a State in which insurance 
is the second largest employing industry. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I also come from a 
State that is prominent in the insurance 
field. I know of no Connecticut com- 
pany that writes a policy, the premium 
cost of which is based on a man’s wealth 
or his income. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no. = 

Mr. RIBICOFF. If one should take 
out a health policy and pay a premium 
of $200 a year and that person is a 
millionaire, and another person who has 
to pay a premium of $200 a year has an 
income of $5,000, the benefits that the 
two people would receive are the same. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is something dif- 
ferent. Of course, insurance companies 
do not snoop into how much money a 
person makes. But the insurance com- 
pany will sell a person a policy that has 
the principle of a deductible in it. The 
company will pay for the catastrophic 
illness and the insured would pay for 
the ordinary illness. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes; but we are deal- 
ing with a proposal under which people 
would pay the same amount of premium 
on a social security basis, just like ordi- 
nary cash social security. Whether a 
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person is earning $50,000 a year and an- 
other is earning $5,000 a year or $10,000 
a year, they are having deducted from 
their wages month-in and month-out, 
week-in and week-out, whatever the tax 
payments might be. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I ask him to yield on my 
time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is utterly fantas- 
tic. Soon there will be 20 million people 
over 65 years of age covered by the bill, 
and not one of them will have ever paid 
a nickel into the program. The cost 
will be paid by others. 

Under the bill, the benefit would be 
paid by others. The people will have to 
work and pay; employers will have to 
work and pay; people who will never 
reach the age of 65 will have to pay; 
and people who never get sick will have 
to pay. This is not a self-contributory 


plan. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Nebraska is correct in his statement. 
The program would not be confined 
merely to those who are currently over 65. 
We would consider the needs of not only 
the person who is now over 65, but also 
those in future years who will become 
65. The principle being sought in the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska would apply not only to people 
over 65 years of age, but also to people 
who become 65 next year, the people who 
become 65 the year after that, and those 
who become 65, 5 and 10 years from now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator 
agree to have it eliminated when it be- 
comes 50 percent contributory? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No; I would not ac- 
cept that. The Senator, who is well 
versed in the social security law and in 
social security principles, knows that 
when a social security bill with addi- 
tional features, privileges, and rights is 
passed, those who are already retired 
under social security become benefici- 
aries, even though they have not paid 
any added tax. Additional rights accrue 
to them as well. All we are doing under 
the present bill is what we have always 
done when we have expanded the social 
security program. We give to the peo- 
ple who will receive the benefits in the 
future, and those who are receiving ben- 
efits now, exactly the same privileges. 
What the Senator seeks to write into the 
bill is a provision which is absolutely 
contrary to something basic in private 
pension and social security programs. 

Furthermore, the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska is not adminis- 
tratively feasible. Suppose a man over 
65 goes into a hospital today and re- 
mains there during the entire month 
of July. He would not know what his 
income tax would be until after the first 
quarter of the following year. He files 
his income tax by April 15. Is a doctor 
to wait for another 9 months to deter- 
mine what the deductibles will be and 
how he will be paid? 

The second principle is that we have 
kept inviolate the secrecy of a man’s 
income tax returns. Under the princi- 
ple being advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, suddenly a per- 
son could find himself required to dis- 
close to hospitals and doctors, in order 
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to determine his deductible, what his 
income tax was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 3 minutes. 

So there is the question of the secrecy 
of a man’s income tax return. There is 
the administrative unfeasibility of the 
plan being projected by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska to where it de- 
parts from both private and social secu- 
rity principles. 

Under those circumstances, I do not 
believe that there is either feasibility or 
practicability in the proposal. I hope 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

There is the previous year’s income 
tax liability. It has feasibility. Also, 
suppose someone said, “I want the tax- 
payers to pay my medical bill,” and he 
were asked, “What was your income tax 
last year?” 

The poor people of the country are 
asking for help; and when they do, wel- 
fare workers are sent to snoop in their 
houses. The welfare worker will ask, 
“Did your son give you $5 last year?” 
That is provided for in title I of the 
Social Security Act. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Concerning feasi- 
bility, if it is last year’s income, then, 
again, it is unfair, because a man might 
have a large income this year and go 
broke the next. A man might have had 
a large investment in the stock market 
when it took a dip. He might find him- 
self sick next year at a time when he 
might be broke. Again, we have an un- 
feasible feature. 

I am sure that the people the Senator 
is talking about would be unhappy to 
have their income tax returns examined 
and disclosed. So we would be depart- 
ing from sound insurance features, both 
private and social security. There is no 
philosophical base for the proposal being 
advocated by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. President, I consented to a time 
limit, but I did not expect that only 
Senators who seem to be the leaders 
should speak, and that all other Sena- 
tors would be barred from speaking. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, may 
I ask how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio the 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; I will not speak. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Ohio 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, to be- 
gin with, many Senators who were in the 
Chamber did not contemplate speaking 
when we consented to the limitation of 
time. However, we anticipate that the 
leaders will not usurp that time and deny 
to other Senators, who have consented, 
a fair assignment of the time that is 
available. With those preliminaries, I 
desire to make a statement reflecting my 
thoughts about what has been said. 
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The Senator from Connecticut said, in 
effect, that the system of social insurance 
is predicated upon sound insurance prin- 
ciples. Balderdash. If one begins to 
examine the whole system, he will con- 
clude that there is no soundness of any 
character whatsoever in the whole struc- 
ture of the system. As times goes on, it 
will be demonstrated that insurance 
principles have been disregarded. That 
is evidenced by the fact that 10 percent 
of the 100 percent of obligation is what is 
paid in by the participants in the fund. 

It is further argued that the principle 
of the social security fund is that to each 
shall be given in proportion to the con- 
tributions made to the social security 
fund. I challenge the correctness of that 
statement. Every aspect of the program 
indicates that pretenses are made to 
build it upon insurance principles, but 
every now and then there creeps into the 
operation the need of contributions from 
the genera] fund. 

Now we come to the crux of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. My income is 
$22,500. I might say it is $30,000. In 
addition, I have other income. Why 
should I ask the Federal Government to 
pay my hospital bills? Why should I ask 
the Federal Government to pay my doc- 
tors? It is different for the man having 
an income so low that he pays no income 
tax; he is more entitled to ask for Fed- 
eral aid. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska provides, in effect, that 
those who can pay their hospital and 
doctor bills shall pay them. I agree with 
that principle. 

I am a veteran of World War I. Pro- 
posals have been made to pay every vet- 
eran of World War I $100 a month. It 
would be scandalous, immoral, and in- 
defensible for me to accept $100 a month 
on the same basis of equality that it is 
contended I should accept the benefits of 
social security. 

Have I the ability, and are there others 
in the 20-percent category who have the 
ability, to pay their own doctor and their 
own hospital expenses? Undoubtedly 
there are. Why, then, should we be 
providing benefits to those who can pay 
money to defray their hospital and doc- 
tor expenses? No basis of moral 
strength can justify that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, this 
afternoon I have listened to arguments 
that are most paradoxical. I have 
listened to arguments of economy by in- 
dividuals who generally are the most 
vigorous in supporting programs of 
spending money. [Laughter.] 

I do not know why that has provoked 
amusement in certain quarters; but ob- 
viously, it has struck exactly where I 
wanted it to strike. 

In substance, stripping the argument 
of the Senator from Nebraska of all the 
technicalities and details, it reduces it- 
self to this: Shall we require those who 
can pay their own medical and hospital 
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expenses to pay them? To me, the an- 
swer is simple: Yes; they ought to pay 
their own expenses. 

But to those who cannot, the 80 per- 
cent of the individuals of our country 
who are aged 65 years or more, who pay 
no income tax, indicating the paucity of 
their positions, help should be given. 

That help should be given by the Gov- 
ernment to the extent that it is possible 
through sound insurance principles, and, 
beyond that, the 20 percent of the people 
must contribute part of their income to 
help those who cannot pay. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like the Recorp to show 
that I am speaking from my own desk 
and not from the desk of the leadership 
from which I have spoken as manager 
of this bill. My position on this pro- 
posal is opposed to that of the admin- 
istration, of organized labor presumably, 
of the leadership on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana offered an amendment in the 
Committee on Finance which involved 
this same principle. The amendment 
was first agreed to by a rather substan- 
tial vote, and subsequently disagreed to, 
after we had heard from our friends in 
organized labor, and after those in the 
Department, and various other places, 
had addressed themselves to us and said 
that the principles involved in the 
amendment were violently opposed. 

I have been more or less crucified by 
the press for even offering the amend- 
ment. However, I believe the principle 
involved in the amendment is very im- 
portant and should be agreed to. 

I ask unanimous consent that my views 
on this subject, printed as additional 
views, on pages 278 through 282 of the 
report, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addi- 
tional views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS 

In the course of the committee’s considera- 
tion of the bill, I proposed certain changes. 
Initially, these proposals were adopted by the 
committee; but, by subsequent action, the 
initial approval was reversed and the pro- 
posals rejected. Because I believe these 
amendments involved matters of importance 
both for the substance of the program of 
medical care for the aged at the present time 
and in the larger context in which further 
legislation for medical care will be considered 
in the future, I wish to record these con- 
siderations as I see them. 

In proposing these amendments and press- 
ing for their adoption in the committee, I 
was, in fact, merely continuing to support 
the same principles I have always favored. 
Last year, in the debate on the floor of the 
Senate, I stated my position as follows: 

“I am willing to vote for more money to 
provide care for those who have difficulty in 
paying for it themselves, but this Senator is 
reluctant to vote for the complete dole. 

“The complete dole is a program under 
which a millionaire might be placed on 
relief—and that is what it would amount 
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to—when the working people would be taxed 
in order to provide medical care for the 
wealthy. The beneficiary would not be re- 
quired to pay 5 cents of his own money for 
medical care. We would tax the general 
public to provide care for people who are 
ready, able, and willing to pay for it them- 
selves.” 

Although I had earlier introduced in the 
Senate a rather broad substitute for the 
House-passed bill, I concluded that this sub- 
stitute, despite its merits, had no chance of 
being adopted. I decided not to proceed with 
my efforts to obtain support for the sub- 
stitute proposal, but to propose only limited 
changes. Accordingly, I proposed to the com- 
mittee the following two amendments. The 
second of these amendments is described as 
it was later modified to simplify its admin- 
istration, rather than as it was initially con- 
sidered by the committee. 

First, I proposed that the artificial limits 
in the bill on the hospital care and associated 
services be eliminated. It makes no sense to 
me to place such limits on these services 
unless it is clearly impracticable to provide 
the needed financing. The need to be hos- 
pitalized, or in a nursing home, is not deter- 
mined by the ability of the patient to pay, 
or have his bill paid for him; it is deter- 
mined by his illness and other personal cir- 
cumstances, 

Personally, I shall never agree that the 
Government is meeting its responsibilities 
if it is going to assume the major responsi- 
bility for insuring that our citizens receive 
adequate medical care, so long as the opera- 
tion of the program places a doctor, and a 
hospital, in the position of having to dis- 
charge a patient before, in their professional 
judgment, he should be discharged. To me, 
it is as simple as that. All I wanted to have 
placed in the bill was the provision that a 
patient, because he was unable to pay his 
bill, would not be involuntarily discharged 
from a hospital or nursing home until his 
doctor concluded that he should be dis- 
charged. 

Secondly, partly in order to provide the 
necessary financing without increasing the 
social security tax, I proposed that the por- 
tion of the cost of hospitalization and asso- 
ciated services to be paid by the patient be 
made more flexible, and related directly to 
the ability of the patient to pay. Instead 
of a flat deductible of $40 for everybody, 
regardless of financial resources, I proposed 
the following schedules: 


Income bracket Deductible 
$1,600 oF dees 28 : 8 $40 
$1,500 to 00 009% . ?:! 60 
$2,000 to 63,0007 n. 125 
$3,000 'to 65,000 2 oo a SSS r 200 
$5,000 to 810,000—— 2 4„„„æ 300 
$10,000 and over 500 


I consulted the appropriate actuarial 
sources within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and received assur- 
ances that this proposal would provide suffi- 
cient additional reyenues to make it un- 
necessary to increase the social security tax 
at the present time, and provide the pro- 
tection for catastrophic illnesses which I was 
seeking under my first proposal. 

Despite the care with which I developed 
my proposals, and these consultations with 
the HEW officials, I was viciously attacked 
in the press as soon as it became known that 
the committee had voted to support them. 
I should like to record some of the irrespon- 
sible and even slanderous statements which 
appeared in the press. Many of them were 
on the editorial pages of some of our more 
prominent newspapers. 

The Baltimore Sun, in its June 21 edition, 
headlined its editorial Long Versus Medi- 
care.” The Washington Post said that it was 
my purpose to gut“ the bill. In an edi- 
torial on June 24, the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
said my amendments were apparently de- 
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signed to kill the health care legislation” 
under consideration. The New York Times 
printed a letter to the editor which stated: 
“The only object visible in Senator Lona’s 
behavior is the destruction of the entire bill.” 

Another of the efforts of the Washington 
Post was an editorial in its issue of June 19 
entitled “Back to Charity.” The Philadelphia 
Bulletin headed its editorial of June 20 This 
Is Medicare?” When my proposals are under- 
stood, it will be easy to see that these attacks 
were grossly unwarranted. 

The Scripps-Howard papers, of which I saw 
only the Washington News and the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, titled their editorial 
onslaught as ‘Medicare or Monstrosity?” 
This charge of creating an “administrative 
monstrosity” was one of the principal criti- 
cisms of my proposals, but I deny emphat- 
ically that this charge is even remotely true. 
Let me explain just what was involved. To 
the extent that additional administrative 
problems were introduced by my amend- 
ments, they involved the difference in the 
deductible and in determining in which of 
the six income brackets the individual pa- 
tient belonged. I gave close attention to 
these administrative problems, and believe 
they could be handled readily. 

As regards the difference in the deductible, 
once the amount is determined, I fail to see 
any serious difficulty. In any situation under 
the bill, the patient pays a certain amount 
of his charges; it is a simple matter of arith- 
metic. It involves the simple accounting 
process of subtracting the deductible from 
the total amount of the bill. If it is argued 
that a complication is introduced because 
any hospitalization immediately consumes 
the $40 deductible, while the $500 deductible 
might mean that the entire amount for a 
first hospitalization was paid by the patient, 
thus making it necessary to carry over the 
amount spent to apply on the next hospitali- 
zation, again no problem is posed for the ad- 
ministrator of the program. 

The patient has the responsibility of meet- 
ing the smaller bills and accumulating them 
until he reaches a point where the Govern- 
ment should start paying his bill. I see 
nothing wrong whatever with this, especially 
as we are talking about a person who has an 
annual income of more than $10,000 per year, 
and, as will be noted below, almost certainly 
has private insurance to cover far more than 
the amount of $500 in hospital bills. 

A more serious problem exists with regard 
to determining income. If we were dealing 
with a matter of tax liability, this argument 
would indeed have some merit, and all we 
have to do is look at the staggering size of 
the Internal Revenue Code and all the regu- 
lations and rulings which the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has built up in seeking to 
achieve complete equity between individuals 
under the tax laws. Fortunately, we need 
not be concerned here with that degree of 
hair splitting; instead we should turn for a 
precedent to the many other Government 
programs which provide benefits to individ- 
uals, and into which provisions have been 
written for determining income for the par- 
ticular purposes of the program. 

What I proposed, therefore, was that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
be given free rein to handle this problem by 
regulation, thus permitting him to minimize 
the administrative problems, I have no 
doubt that he could solve the problems, and 
am confident that his Department and the 
other agencies which have administered our 
social security laws in the past 30 years have 
solved many that were far more complicated. 
In this case, however, the signals were set 
hard against my proposals, and mountains 
were made out of mole hills. 

Once the determinations were made as to 
what was to be included or excluded in in- 
come, horrendous pictures were then drawn 
about the difficulties of finding out what the 
truth was about each individual’s income 
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in the immediately preceding period. What 
I propose is what is done throughout the 
administration of social programs; you ac- 
cept the statement of the applicant, after 
the representative of the agency has ex- 
plained to him what the regulations of the 
Secretary say should be included. In this 
case, he would need only to check which 
one of the brackets his income fell within. 

Such statements are made subject to the 
general fraud statutes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and violators could be found and 
prosecuted. Indeed, they could be found 
more easily than under many other pro- 
grams. The applicants, for the most part, 
will certainly have social security numbers 
and will be asked to record them on their 
applications. Now that the Internal Reve- 
nue accounts are being completely placed 
under the same number as the social security 
accounts are under, and the whole process 
mechanized, all that is required is to feed 
the number given by the applicant into the 
IRS machines and press the button. The 
only violations which we would be seeking 
would be those who have understated their 
income, and we can be certain that they are 
all in the upper five brackets of my proposal 
and will, therefore, have filed returns. Again, 
I feel that the administrative problems of 
enforcement were not a serious obstacle; 
they were just made to seem to be. 

In these efforts to find additional revenues 
to provide the additional protection which is 
needed by placing the burden on those most 
able to pay, I was struck by a rather curious 
situation. Usually, those who are being 
asked to pay more complain bitterly. They 
rage and rant that they are being victimized 
and discriminated against. In this instance, 
those who were being handed the bill are 
those with the most money, and we Demo- 
erats have long made much of the fact that 
the Republicans are the protectors of this 
group of our citizens, Yet, in the final show- 
down on the committee, every Republican 
on the committee voted for my proposals, 
and no Democrat other than myself voted 
for them. Those who boast of representing 
the interests of the little people were being 
offered benefits for their clients, at the ex- 
pense of the clients of their political oppo- 
nents, and they were looking this gift horse 
in his mouth all the way down to his tail. 

As I stated above, I was only partly seeking 
additional revenues when I proposed that 
the deductibles be related to the income of 
the individual patient. There are other rea- 
sons why this is justifiable, and desirable in 
the present circumstances. In this country, 
contrary to the situation existing in Western 
Europe when those countries adopted vari- 
ous forms of socialized medical care pro- 
grams, we have developed under private initi- 
ative a truly amazing program of sharing 
the costs of our medical services on the 
insurance principle. 

There is practically no employer of more 
than a few people who does not provide some 
type of hospitalization protection for his 
employees. For those who do not obtain 
protection in this way, it is one of their first 
concerns, especially upon marriage, and indi- 
vidual policies are available in virtually any 
combination of coverage. 

Although the proportion of those over 65 
who have such policies, or coverage through 
union trust funds and other institutional 
arrangements, is less than those in the more 
active worker age brackets, the proportion 
is very high. Almost two out of every three 
persons over 65 who are not living in an in- 
stitution of some kind have some type of 
coverage. According to the Health Insurance 
Association of America, at the end of 1963, 
more than 61 percent of those in this group 
were protected in some measure, and virtu- 
ally no policy fails to provide less than 30 
days of hospitalization. Such a minimum 
provision, even averaged at $20 a day, will 
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total more than the maximum deductible 
under my proposal. 

If we then consider the fact that virtually 
half of those over 65 are in the first of the 
brackets under my proposal, and that they 
are the ones who do not have protection 
under the private schemes, it is easy to see 
why no one was screaming about victimiza- 
tion. Those who would have to pay the 
higher deductibles under my amendment al- 
ready have insurance arrangements which 
would pay the deductible for them, thus 
providing them with unlimited coverage at 
no cost to themselves other than to continue 
to pay the premiums on their existing pol- 
icies. For those few who might not have 
this type of protection, the insurance com- 
panies would undoubtedly have provided a 
special policy, and the premium would cer- 
tainly be well within their means. 

At the same time that no injustice would 
have been perpetrated, and much needed pro- 
tection would have been provided to our elder 
citizens, we would also have been acting to 
avoid the destruction of private arrange- 
ments which have thus far carried a burden 
the Federal Government has not seen fit to 
assume until now. To me, it is undesirable 
to thrust aside the results of this private 
initiative—unless it is clearly not feasible to 
continue to provide some area for it to op- 
erate in. Yet, that is what the present bill 
will do for those over 65; and, since it ap- 
pears to be the intention of those who are 
pressing this measure to extend its benefits 
under the same formula to those in the lower 
age brackets, ultimately, the whole of this 
development may well be swept away. 

To summarize, the purposes my proposed 
changes were intended to serve were: 

1. To provide now benefits under the medi- 
care program which are urgently needed, 
especially by those who are least able to pay. 
I am certain that it will only be a matter of 
time until full catastrophic coverage is pro- 
vided under part A of the legislation. 

2. To finance these additional benefits in 
a manner which is in full accord with the 
principle of having the burden borne by 
those who are best able to pay. Under ex- 
isting circumstances as explained, little in 
the way of a burden would have been added 
in actuality. 

3. To retain, to the extent consistent with 
the objectives of the medicare program and to 
use to best advantage, the private insurance 
coverage which already exists for hospitaliza- 
tion and associated services. This purpose 
will become increasingly important as fur- 
ther extensions of the medicare program are 
considered. 

4. To reassure the professional people on 
whose services and dedication to the welfare 
of their patients the entire program depends 
that continuing efforts will be made to keep 
a major portion of medical care within the 
private sector. We read almost daily of 
strikes and other disruptions of medical 
services in such countries as Great Britain 
and Belgium, even though these countries 
did not have the private insurance programs 
for their protection which now exist here. I 
believe we should try strenuously to handle 
the program in this country in a manner 
which will obtain the greatest degree of co- 
operation from our doctors and nurses, who 
are deeply and justifiably disturbed at the 
prospect of having the Federal Government 
determine their pay and other conditions of 
employment. 

The committee bill is a good bill as it is 
being reported, however, and I am in favor 
of the program which it will initiate. It is, 
in fact, one of the most important measures 
to be considered by Congress in many years. 
It is my intention, as floor manager, to sup- 
port the committee bill and to see it through 
to passage by the Senate and by this Con- 
gress. 


RUSSELL B. LONG. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, I have read the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana on this particular point. I thor- 
oughly agree with his argument. I am 
persuaded by it. 

I note that the Senator did come under 
considerable criticism because of the 
position he had taken. The indication 
was given that all of the experts in the 
field of social security felt that the Sena- 
tor had violated the principles of the 
Social Security System by advocating the 
position which he had. 

I read an article published in the. 
Newsweek magazine of May 31, 1965, 
written by the former head of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, Henry O. Wal- 
lich, on “Medicare.” 

This article followed the exact line 
taken by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HENRY C. WALLICH ON MEDICARE 


At long last, the United States seems 
about to enact a really comprehensive 
health insurance scheme for the aged. 
Among the world’s wealthier nations, we are 
one of the last to do so. With the passage of 
the medicare bill, a frontal attack will 
finally be made upon a grim feature of life 
in our fair land—the combination of sick- 
ness and want in old age. 

The medicare bill voted by the House is 
now in the Senate and has the overriding 
virtue of being almost all-embracing. Not 
only social security beneficiaries, but almost 
all other persons over 65 are covered. It 
provides not only hospital and nursing- 
home services, but also pays most doctors’ 
bills. It does the job. 

For years, we have been trying to decide 
whether needed health insurance for the 
elderly could not also be provided privately. 
If equally adequate, the private way would 
have been more in keeping with American 
traditions. Commendable progress has been 
made by private insurers since the day when 
the policyholder, shortly after his 65th 
birthday, could count on getting a letter 
from the company thanking him for his 
patronage and announcing that the insur- 
ance was canceled. But even now coverage 
remains far from universal, often incom- 
plete, and generally of least help to those 
who need it most. Thus, with some sadness, 
we turn toward the public way of providing 
health protection for the aged. 


DEFECTS 


To say that the bill is needed is not to say 
that it is perfect. Some of its provisions are 
distinctly bad. There is still time for the 
Senate to remedy these defects. Otherwise, 
we shall have to pay for experience, probably 
dearly, and correct our mistakes later. 

One serious shortcoming of the bill is 
that the benefits of medicare are to be avail- 
able completely without regard to need, 
Millionaire and pauper are equally entitled 
to benefits. To suggest there should be a 
distinction on these grounds implies, of 
course, some kind of means test or income 
test, and that infuriates people. But means 
tests as such are neither good nor bad; it is 
their application that makes them so. To 
demand that a man sell his home before 
becoming eligible for medicare would be 
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absurd. To exclude or at least demand 
some partial payment from beneficiaries 
with incomes above say $6,000 is another 
matter. The savings could be consider- 
able, 

Another defect that will make the bill 
quite unnecessarily costly is inadequate co- 
insurance, i.e., the sharing in the cost of 
services by the beneficiary. For doctors’ 
bills, the beneficiary will pay the first $50 
and 20 percent of the rest, but for the hos- 
pital bills, which are the larger, he will pay 
only the first $40. Once the patient has 
paid this, he is in, and the rest of his stay 
in the hospital—up to 60 days—is completely 
free. The natural tendency to overuse a free 
service should be curbed by co-insurance, 
which might diminish with the length of 
stay in the hospital and rise with the bene- 

_ ficiary’s income bracket. 
HOW WELL FINANCED? 

Unless overuse is adequately restrained, 
it will probably cost more than the Gov- 
ernment anticipates. Insurance company 
actuaries have argued that the Govern- 
ment’s cost calculations are overoptimistic. 
Skyrocketing costs in England and Canada 
demonstrate these dangers. 

Fortunately the finances of the hospital 
program, although not those of the medical 
part, which is voluntary, are anchored in 
the social security system. In contrast to 
many people I regard social security fi- 
nancing as an advantage, because it com- 
pels the program to be self-supporting and 
therefore self-limiting. It would be fright- 
ening to see the program financed from 
general revenues and become open ended. 
Financing by the social security system also 
means, to be sure, that the elderly are get- 
ting their medicare virtually free, since re- 
tired people no longer pay a social security 
tax. They are getting it as a gift from the 
younger people who work, who in turn must 
hope to be provided for some day by the 
next generation. This, however, has always 
been the practice when improvements have 
been introduced into social security. It is 
the only practical way to make a beginning, 
and the important thing now is that a be- 
ginning be made, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment, the amendment 
has great importance. The amendment 
would decide the direction in which the 
medical care program shall be directed. 
Let us not be misled on this point. What 
is decided now with regard to medicare 
will determine what the program will be 
like in the future. 

There are a great number of people 
who have always advocated the medicare 
portion of the bill who would like to visit 
upon the United States the English sys- 
tem of medicine, in which the state pays 
for all medical care. 

In my judgment, if we were to pass the 
bill as it stands, and these principles 
were later to be extended to apply to 
the average working man, without re- 
gard to age, we would have the Govern- 
ment paying everybody’s medical ex- 
penses. I believe that we should seek to 
avoid that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
ort the Senator has expired. Who yields 

e? 
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Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr. President, have I 
any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I op- 
posed the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana in the 
Committee on Finance because I felt that 
the Senator was introducing into the 
social security system something new and 
something indefensible. 

The Senator from Louisiana sought to 
introduce a variable deductible, which 
would introduce a means test. The 
whole social security principle and sys- 
tem decries a means test. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is the 
Senator accurate in his statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr, President, is it 
not true that, from the age of 65 to the 
age of 72, a person who has paid all his 
social security taxes is not permitted— 
like citizens not in the same situation— 
to draw any social security benefits if he 
happens to be blessed with a little income 
beyond and over the limitation fixed by 
law? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is not based on 
income, It is based on earnings. We 
seek to liberalize this test in the present 
bill. There would be a range of allow- 
able earnings up to $1,800 a year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that, 


from the age of 65 to the age of 72, a citi-. 


zen who, in all other respects, is like all 
other citizens living in the same country, 
cannot draw any social security benefits 
merely because he has earnings which 
are a little over the limitation fixed by 
the bill? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is partly 
correct and partly incorrect. There is a 
sliding scale. It would depend on the 
amount of his earned income. The 
citizen would not lose his benefits com- 
pletely. If the income were from bonds 
or stocks, and he was not working, he 
could draw social security benefits no 
matter what his income was. 

I felt the income limitation was unfair. 
The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware felt that this was unfair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, 
through amendments to the social secu- 
rity law, it has been sought to raise the 
amount of money that people can earn. 
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I was pleased to support the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware every 
time he brought up such a measure. 
The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware has taken the lead in the Commit- 
tee on Finance to raise the social secu- 
rity limit on earnings. I am for raising 
the exemption of earnings so that a per- 
son can receive social security benefits 
after the age of 65 regardless of what 
he earns. However, this is a different 
principle that we are being asked to in- 
troduce at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is it 
correct that under the present law, many 
people between the ages of 65 and 72, 
who have paid their social security taxes 
up to that time are not permitted to draw 
any social security benefits merely be- 
cause they have earnings which are a 
little over the limitation set by the law? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator states 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska is entirely different from the 
system of the social security law, not- 
withstanding the facts which I have 
just cited? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. He is 
seeking to introduce here a different type 
of deductible based upon income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, when 
we receive benefits under the social 
security system, that benefit is not based 
upon what our income is. 

Mr. President, I shall yield back the 
remainder of my time, unless some Sen- 
ator would like to have whatever time I 
have remaining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Iowa, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I congratulate the Senator from Ne- 
braska for his amendment. The amend- 
ment seems to me to be one of the most 
equitable yardsticks by which we can 
measure the merit or demerit of the 
proposition as to who should receive 
medical aid. The amendment is a fair 
and equitable amendment. 

I shall support the amendment in the 
development of this most defensible pro- 
vision which I hope will be written into 
the bill. 

The ability of people with large in- 
comes to pay for their own hospital bills 
should be taken into consideration. 

I congratulate the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska, because it strikes at the basic 
objection to the medicare sections of 
the bill. 

This bill, as reported, is regressive in 
that it does not properly take into ac- 
count differing abilities to pay or differ- 
ing needs for assistance. 

If we adopt the Curtis amendment, 
which will affect only the 20 percent of 
those over age 65 who have the highest 
incomes, and will require them to be co- 
insurers of a greater part of their medical 
costs, we could then accept the principle 
advocated by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr Rreicorr], and could take the lid 
off the number of days of care allowed 
for the victim of catastrophic illnesses. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGer] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that. the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRuska! is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 168 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 

Aiken Hickenlooper Prouty 
Allott Hill Russell, S.C. 
Bennett Holland Russell, Ga. 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho tt 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Simpson 
Curtis Lausche Sparkman 
Dominick Long, La. Stennis 
Eastland McGovern 
Ellender Miller Thurmond 
Ervin Morton Tower 
Fannin Mundt ~ s, Del. 
Fong Murphy oung. N. Dak. 

ung, 
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NAYS—51 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bass Jackson Nelson 
Bayh Javits Neuberger 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Brewster Kuchel Pell 
Burdick Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Magnuson Randolph 
Cannon Mansfield Ribicoff 
Case McCarthy Robertson 
Church McIntyre Smathers 
Clark McNamara Smith 
Dodd Metcalf Symington 
Douglas Mondale Tydings 
Fulbright Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Montoya Yarborough 
Gruening Morse Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—8 
Byrd, Va Hart McClellan 
Carlson Hayden McGee 
Dirksen 
So Mr. Curtis’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 315 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 

Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 315 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

The amendment (No. 315) offered by 
Mr. Prourty is as follows: Beginning on 
page 261, at line 22, strike all through 
line 25 on page 263 and insert in lieu 
thereof of the following: 

MINIMUM BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
WHO HAVE ATTAINED AGE SEVENTY 
Entitlement 

Sec. 309. (a) (1) Section 202 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 
“Benefit Payments to Persons Not Otherwise 

Entitled Under This Section 

„v) (1) Every individual who— 

“(A) has attained age seventy, 

“(B) is not and would not, upon filing 
application therefor, be entitled to any 
monthly benefits under any other subsection 
of this section for the month in which he 
attains such age or, if later, the month in 
which he files application under this subsec- 
tion, 

(O) is a resident of the United States, 

“(D) (i) is a citizen of the United States, 
and has resided in the United States contin- 
uously for not less than eighteen months 
before the month in which he files applica- 
tion for benefits under this subsection, or 
(ii) has resided in the United States contin- 
uously for the ten-year period preceding the 
month in which he files application for bene- 
fits under this subsection, and 
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“(E) has filed application for benefits un- 
der this subsection, 
shall be entitled to a benefit under this sub- 
section for each month, beginning with the 
first month in which he becomes so entitled 
to such benefits and ending with the month 
preceding the month in which he dies. Such 
individual’s benefit for each month shall 
be equal to the first figure in column IV of 
the table in section 215(a). 

“(2) (A) If— 

“(1) any individual is entitled to a benefit 
for any month under this subsection, and 

(1) it is determined that a periodic bene- 
fit or benefits are payable for such month to 
such individual under a pension or retire- 
ment system established by any agency of 
the United States or political subdivision 
thereof (or any instrumentality of the 
United States or a political subdivision or 
subdivisions thereof which is wholly owned 
thereby), 
then the benefit referred to in clause (i) 
shall be reduced (but not below zero) by an 
amount equal to such periodic benefit or 
benefits for such month. 

“(B) If any periodic benefit referred to in 
paragraph (A) (ii) is determined to be pay- 
able on other than a monthly basis (exclud- 
ing a benefit payable in a lump sum unless 
it is a commutation of, or a substitute for, 
periodic payments), the reduction of such 
individual’s benefit under this paragraph 
shall be made at such time or times and in 
such amounts as the Secretary finds approxi- 
mates, as nearly as practicable, the reduc- 
tion prescribed in subparagraph (A). 

“(C) In order to assure that the purposes 
of this subsection will be carried out, the 
Secretary may, as a condition to certification 
for payment of any monthly benefit to an 
individual under this subsection (if it ap- 
pears to the Secretary that such individual 
may be eligible for a periodic benefit which 
would give rise to a reduction under this 
paragraph), require adequate assurance of 
reimbursement of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund in case 
periodic benefits, with respect to which such 
a reduction should be made, become payable 
to such individual and such reduction is 
not made. 

D) Any agency of the United States 
which is authorized by any law of the United 
States to pay periodic benefits, or has a sys- 
tem of periodic benefits, shall (at the re- 
quest of the Secretary) certify to him with 
respect to any individual such information 
as the Secretary deems necessary to carry out 
his functions under this paragraph. For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘agency of the United States’ includes any 
instrumentality of the United States which 
is wholly owned by the United States. 

“(3) Benefits shall not be paid under this 
subsection— 

“(A) to an alien for any month during 
any part of which he was outside the United 
States; 

“(B) to any individual for any month 
during all of which he was an inmate of a 
public institution; or 

“(C) to any individual who is a member 
or employee of an on required to 
register under an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board as a Communist- 
action organization, a Communist-front or- 
ganization, or a Communist-infiltrated or- 
ganization under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, as amended.” 

(2) The following provisions of section 
202 of such Act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “or (h)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
„(h), or (v)“: 

(A) subsection (d) (6) (A). 

(B) subsection (e) (4) (A). 

(C) subsection (f) (4) (A), 

(D) subsection (g) (4) (A), and 
an the first sentence of subsection (J) 
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(3) Section 202(h)(4)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out or (g)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(g), or (v)”. 

(4) Section 202 (k) (2) (B) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “preceding”. 

Reimbursement of Trust Fund 

(b) (i) With respect to every individual 
who becomes entitled to a benefit under title 
II of the Social Security Act by reason of 
the amendments made by subsection (a), the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer to 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, from the general fund of the 
Treasury, an amount equal to the sum of— 

(A) The total amount of employee and 
employer taxes that would have been paid un- 
der the provisions of sections 3101 and 3111 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the 
corresponding provisions of prior law) if 
such individual had been paid wages (as 
defined in section 209 of the Social Security 
Act) equal to the first figure in column III 
of the table in section 215(a) in each month 
of the period beginning with January 1951 
(or January of the year after the year in 
which he attained age 31, if that is later) 
and ending with December of the year in 
which he attained age 69 (or, if later, De- 
cember 1962); and 

(B) Interest, compounded at 3 percent 
per annum, on the total amount determined 
under the subparagraph (A), for each year 
in the period referred to in such subpara- 
graph. 

(2) The transfer of funds from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury to the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Pund 
with respect to any individual pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be made not later than 
the end of the calendar quarter following 
the calendar quarter in which such individual 
becomes entitled to benefits under title II 
of the Social Security Act by reason of the 
amendments made by subsection (a). 

Effective date 

(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only in the case of monthly 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months beginning on or after the 
thirtieth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act based on applications filed 
on or after July 1, 1965. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana under those conditions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Vermont. I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senate. I have tried to touch on as 
many bases as possible and would like to 
propound a unanimous-consent request. 
ORDER FOR A RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
recess to meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
1 hour time limitation on each amend- 
ment, except the Curtis amendment and 
motion to recommit, on which there will 
be 2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
between the proponents of the amend- 
ments and the Senator in charge of the 
bill; and that there be 2 hours on the 
bill itself. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ; 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—do I correctly understand that 
my amendment will be the pending busi- 
ness tomorrow morning? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to sug- 
gest, inasmuch as many Senators are 
now in the Chamber, that they take a 
good look at my amendment. I have 
been informed that some Senators were 
not aware of what was in my last amend- 
ment and were delayed coming into the 
Chamber and were therefore unable to 
be on the floor when I explained it. 

My amendment No. 315 merely seeks to 
bracket into the social security program 
those persons who are 70 years of age 
or older who are not now covered by 
that program, so that they will receive 
minimum benefits. I merely invite the 
attention of Senators to that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I see no reason 
why anyone would need to read the Sen- 
ator’s amendment now, because it has 
just been explained to them. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
does the Senator wish the unanimous- 
consent request to go into effect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Immediately after 


the prayer. 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I gave notice 
this afternoon that I should like to ad- 
dress the Senate today, and 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The leadership 
had the speech of the Senator from Loui- 
siana in mind. We recall the statement 
made by the Senator from Louisiana a 
short time ago. The Senator can rest 
assured that he will have all the time 
needed, even if it means extending time 
under the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I must ob- 
ject, unless certain situations are met— 
I have some remarks on the bill which 
I wish to make. I do not know the 
status of the list which is at the desk. 
If I am next in order to be recognized, 
so that I can make my remarks at this 
time, I shall not object. If there are 
other Senators who are to be recognized 
ahead of me, then I shall be forced to 
object. I make that inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senate will 
forbear with me and be tolerant, I 
should like to suggest that the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] be recognized at this time. I 
understand that he has some remarks 
which will take approximately 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not make this 
as a request. I merely make it as a 
suggestion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I understand. Mr. 
President, I have no objection except for 
the fact that I also have an amendment 
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which is not controversial. I believe that 
other Senators also have. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure that the 
Senator from Colorado will be most 
generous. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I assure the Senator 
from Montana that I will be, if I am 
able to obtain the floor. I have been 
waiting to obtain the floor for several 
hours today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the majority 
leader tell us at what time he would 
expect the first vote tomorrow? I hap- 
pen to have a problem in that regard. 
Will it possibly be at 11:30? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say ap- 
proximately 11 o’clock—perhaps a little 
later. It will all depend. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have some order in the Senate at 
this time, so that Senators who are in 
their seats can hear what the majority 
leader is saying. We could join the 
“mob” in the well, but 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senators will please 
take their seats. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have assurance that there 
3 be assigned to me 8 minutes on the 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Ohio has that assurance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we 
have the unanimous consent request re- 
stated at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—is this all confined to amend- 
ments already printed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It applies to any 
amendments which may be offered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his information. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask that the unanimous consent 
request be restated for the information 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One hour on each 
amendment to be equally divided. Two 
hours on the Senator’s amendment and 
his motion to recommit, and more time if 
needed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for the information. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. May it be 
agreed that the Subcommittee on Postal 
Affairs may meet tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes. May we have 
a ruling from the Chair on that request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
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Montana? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The -unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective after the prayer 
on Friday, July 9, 1965, during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6675), to pro- 
vide a hospital insurance program for the 
aged under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical assistance, 
to increase benefits under the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance System, to 
improve the Federal-State public assistance 
programs, and for other purposes, debate on 
any amendment (except a motion to recom- 
mit to be offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] which shall be debated 
for 2 hours), motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amendment 
or motion and the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone]: Provided, That in the event the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated 
by him. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it not be stated. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the pending amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 387, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“FEDERAL SHARE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 412. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of (after section 1117, added by section 405 
of this Act), the following new section: 


“ ‘ALTERNATIVE FEDERAL PAYMENT WITH RESPECT 
TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 1118. (a) In the case of any State 
which has in effect a plan approved under 
title XIX for any calendar quarter, the total 
of the payments to which such State is 
entitled for such quarter, and for each suc- 
ceeding quarter in the same fiscal year 
(which for purposes of this section means 
the 4 calendar quarters ending with June 
30), under paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tions 3(a), 403 (a), 1003 (a), 1408(a), and 
1603 (a) shall, at the option of the State, 
be determined by application of the Fed- 
eral medical assistance percentage (as de- 
fined in section 1905), instead of the per- 
centages provided under each such section, 
to the expenditures under its State plans 
approved under titles I, IV, X, XIV, and 
XVI, which would be included in deter- 
mining the amounts of the Federal payments 
to which such State is entitled under such 
sections, but without regard to any maxi- 
mum on the dollar amounts per recipient 
which may be counted under such sections, 
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“*(b) If the Secretary, upon application 
by any State, finds with respect to the 
quarter beginning January 1 or the quarter 
beginning April 1, 1966, that the medical 
assistance for the aged and the assistance or 
aid provided in the form of medical or 
any other type of remedial care under the 
plans of such State approved under titles 
I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI, taken together, 
substantially meet the objectives and 
requirements of title XIX, then with respect 
to expenditures under such plans during 
such quarter— 

“*(1) the total of the payment to which 
such State is entitled under sections 3(a) 
and 1603(a) (other than paragraphs (4) 
and (5) thereof) and section 403(a), 1003 
(a), and 1403(a) (other than paragraphs (3) 
and (4), thereof), or 

%) the payments to which it is 
entitled under such sections (other than 
such paragraphs) with respect to expendi- 
tures as medical assistance for the aged 
or as aid or assistance in the form of medi- 
cal or any other type of remedial care, 
whichever the State may elect for such 
quarter and (if it is the quarter beginning 
January 1) the succeeding quarter, shall be 
determined by application of the Federal 
medical assistance percentage (as defined 
in section 1905), instead of the percentages 
provided under each such section, to— 

“*(3) the expenditures under its State 
plans approved under titles I, IV, X, XIV, 
and XVI, which would be included in deter- 
mining the amounts of the Federal pay- 
ments to which such State is entitled under 
such sections, if the State has elected pay- 
ments under clause (1), or 

4) the expenditures under such plans, 
as medical assistance for the aged or as 
aid or assistance in the form of medical or 
any other type of remedial care, which 
would be included in determining the 
amounts of such payments if the State has 
elected payment under clause (2); 
and such determination shall be made with- 
out regard to any maximum on the dollar 
amounts per recipient which may be counted 
under any of such sections.“ 


Mr. KUCHEL. The amendment is 
noncontroversial. I understand it will 
be accepted by the floor managers of 
the bill. 

The amendment which I have offered 
on behalf of myself and my colleague 
from California [Mr. MURPHY], I be- 
lieve, improve and make more effective 
the public welfare provisions of H.R. 
6675. Essentially, it would do two 
things. During the period that Con- 
gress has been considering this bill, lez- 
islatures in most of the States have met. 
Many of these have now gone home or 
have reached a stage where it is im- 
practical for them to pass legislation 
permitting States to avail themselves of 
the many improvements contained in 
H.R. 6675. I am particularly concerned 
about the new medical assistance pro- 
gram which is authorized. This repre- 
sents a major change in public assistance 
programs and will undoubtedly require 
legislation in many States, probably in- 
cluding my own. However, some of these 
States, I understand, believe that they 
could fully meet the objectives and re- 
quirements of the new title by expansion 
of their existing programs. Insofar as 
this is possible, it is only reasonable to 
give such States the advantage of the 
more favorable matching for medical 
care expenditures that is available under 
the new title. If a State can meet 
the objectives of the legislation, we cer- 
tainly should give it a reasonable period 
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of time in which to get its own legisla- 
tion adjusted. My amendment would, 
accordingly, provide that until July 1, 
1966, any State that could substantially 
meet the objectives and requirements of 
title XIX through its existing programs 
taken together could receive the more 
favorable matching provided under that 
title. 

Second, in title XIX we have provided 
a simplified formula for participation in 
medical expenditures of State welfare 
agencies. In contrast to the very com- 
plex formulas that govern payments 
under the other public assistance titles 
and which vary from one program to 
another, we provided in title XIX for 
Federal participation in total expendi- 
tures at a rate of 50 percent for States 
with per capita incomes significantly 
above the national average and at some- 
what higher rates for the lower income 
States. I believe that we should make 
this same offer for States with respect 
to their money payments so that all as- 
sistance and medical care would have 
Federal participation on a uniform basis. 
The use of this method of computing 
Federal participation would be wholly 
optional with States. I am advised that 
it would not be advantageous at this 
time for most States to use it since the 
existing formulas in most instances pro- 
vide greater reimbursement. The esti- 
mated potential cost of this change is 
under $5 million a year and it is ex- 
pected that in the near future the cost 
would be negligible. 

I believe that both provisions of the 
amendment have substantial merit. 

Mr. President, this matter was orig- 
inally called to my attention by my col- 
league from California in the other body, 
Representative PHILLIP Burton. I have 
discussed it with members of our State 
legislature in California. I have dis- 
cussed it with respresentatives of our 
State administration and our county su- 
pervisors in California. I appreciate 
their advice. 

The amendment has been written by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I have discussed the sub- 
ject with my able friends, the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
New Mexico, and other Senators. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have studied the amendment. 
It is the kind of amendment that we 
agreed in committee we would accept on 
the floor if it were necessary to perfect 
the bill to meet. some of the hundreds of 
problems that are raised by Senators 
with regard to their individual State 
problems. 

I believe the amendment should be a 
part of the bill. The subject poses a real 
problem, which was not considered in 
committee. The bill is such a complex 
bill, involving so many factors, that it 
will probably be years before we shall 
be able to take care of all the loose ends. 
This is one that we should take care of 
now. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have checked 
the amendment very carefully. It is the 
kind of amendment that we decided we 
could and should take without damage 
to the bill. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
consent that a telegram to me from Paul 
D. Ward, administrator of the Health 
and Welfare Agency of the State of Cali- 
fornia be included at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
July 8, 1965. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our analyst indicates the proposed section 
1118(a) would be extremely helpful to the 
State of California. We would appreciate 
it’s being amended into H.R. 6675. The 
proposed section 1118(b) would under cer- 
tain circumstances be helpful. However, it 
would not obviate the need for additional 
State legislation since State statutory limita- 
tion on expenditures for these programs 
would still prevail. 

PAUL D. Warp, 
Administrator, Health and Welfare Agency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 


THE GROWING THREAT FROM 
SOVIET STRATEGIC WEAPONRY 
ADVANCES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this period when our attention is fixed 
on events in areas of the world where 
Communist expansion efforts now take 
the form of shooting war, and particu- 
larly events in Vietnam, it is all too easy 
to overlook or minimize the increasing 
evidence of the growing threat from 
Soviet strategic weaponry advances. 
The immediate, urgent, and pressing 
need to channel additional resources 
into our forces designed to deal with 
the problem of Communist “wars of 
liberation” must not be permitted to ob- 
scure the needs at the other, or higher, 
end of the spectrum of military threat. 

Our Defense officials, and particularly 
the Secretary of Defense, appear to have 
minimized the threat of Soviet strategic 
power. The Secretary of Defense has 
made it clear that he believes the 
Soviets are now substantially inferior to 
the United States in strategic power and 
and are presently making no serious 
attempt to catch up. His attitude is 
accepted, for the most part, and re- 
flected in the public information media, 
although there is very little treatment 
of this subject at all by the news media. 

On May 9, 1965, the Soviets revealed 
a number of strategic weapons which 
the free world had not previously seen. 
If these weapons are for real, the bal- 
ance of strategic power is strikingly dif- 
ferent from the rather comfortable 
balance which the Secretary of Defense 
has described. 

Although I have seen no direct com- 
ments by the Secretary of Defense on 
the missiles and equipment displayed by 
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the Soviets on May 9, the press has at- 
tributed to defense officials conclusions 
that imply that the Soviet weapons dis- 
played were largely a propaganda hoax. 

In the July issue of Air Force and 
Space Digest, there appears an article 
by J. S. Butz, Jr., technical editor, which 
meets the problem directly. The article 
is entitled “The New Soviet Missiles— 
Technological Storm Warning or False 
Alarm?” The facts presented make a 
strong case that the Soviet missiles are 
largely what they purport to be—evi- 
dence of rapid Soviet advances in mis- 
silery, and particularly in the field of 
solid propellants. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
presentation by Mr. Butz raises, without 
specifically phrasing it, the question of 
whether once again we are officially en- 
gaging in the dangerous pastime of self- 
delusion. Often in the past the U.S. 
Government has based its actions 
on intelligence estimates which were 
wrong, primarily because hard intelli- 
gence was discounted in favor of pre- 
conceived. notions. One of the most re- 
cent examples of such - mistaken 
estimates was the denial of the presence 
of Soviet missiles in Cuba in 1963. 
There have been numerous others. The 
Soviet detonation of a thermonuclear 
bomb on August 12, 1953, came years 
before our official estimates said it 
could be done. When Sputnik I was 
orbited in 1957, it caught our Govern- 
ment still not believing that the Soviets 
were engaged in any such program or 
had any such capabilities. 

Mr. President, the stakes are too high 
and the consequences too dangerous, for 
our Government to once again base its 
actions on wishful thinking rather than 
hard evidence. Should the United 
States forfeit this race because our Sec- 
retary of Defense thinks the Soviet 
Union is not running, it could well be the 
end of our racing career. 

It has been properly suggested by the 
chairman of the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that the de- 
fense budget for fiscal 1966 be complete- 
ly reviewed by the Department of 
Defense to make it reflect changed cir- 
cumstances, such as the escalation of the 
war in Vietnam, before the legislation is 
acted on by the Senate. This is a meri- 
torious proposal and the Senate should 
insist that it be complied with. At the 
same time, the sufficiency of the budget 
and the adequacy of our defense program 
to meet the strategic nuclear threat 
posed by Soviet advances should also be 
reviewed and reconsidered. In this area 
of defense, as well as in the conventional 
shooting war in Asia, time is of the 
essence. 

Mr. President, the United States can 
afford the high expense of maintaining 
adequate defenses to cope with the entire 
spectrum of the military threat, from in- 
surgency in remote areas to strategic 
nuclear weaponry. We cannot afford 
the luxury of a Secretary of Defelise who 
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persists in following the policy of an os- 
trich, never admitting the facts of life he 
does not see because his head is in the 
sand. 
ExuisirT 1 
THE New Soviet MISSILES— TECHNOLOGICAL 
STORM WARNING OR FALSE ALARM? 


(By J. S. Butz, Jr.) 


An unusual opportunity to evaluate So- 
viet missile hardware was presented to the 
free world this spring. Russian news agen- 
cies have distributed unusually clear photo- 
graphs (for them) of a series of previously 
secret intercontinental and midrange mis- 
siles. 

Examination of these photographs leads to 
a number of conclusions concerning Russian 
engineering and manufacturing prowess and 
the present Soviet strategic military posture. 
Some of these conclusions are disturbingly at 
odds with the situation as reported by top 
Department of Defense officials. Briefly the 
major conclusions are: 

The Soviet Union is intensely interested in 
large solid-rocket development and has been 
for many years. The success of the Soviet 
effort was demonstrated by parading two 
solid-fueled ICBM’s on May 9 in Moscow. It 
was the initial showing for both. One is 
about the size of Minuteman I. The other 
closely approximates an ICBM that could be 
built from Titan III-type, 120-inch-diameter, 
solid rockets, which has been mentioned as 
a possibility for future development in the 
United States. This rocket, code-named Big 
Brother, is about 100 feet long, 10 feet in di- 
ameter, and should have “several times” the 
weight-lifting capacity of Minuteman II, ac- 
cording to U.S. experts who have discussed 
solid-fueled ICBM’s in the 120-inch class. 

Exhibition of these missiles raises serious 
questions about Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara’s evaluation of Soviet strategic 
might. Mr. McNamara has stated repeatedly, 
in congressional testimony and elsewhere, 
that the Russians have succeeded only in 
building liquid-fueled ICBM’s and that this 
gives the United States a major advantage. 
One of his most recent categorical expres- 
sions of this view was in an interview with 
U.S. News & World Report published last 
April 12, less than a month before the May 
Day parade. He said, “They [the Soviets] 
have no solid-propellent strategic ballistic 
missiles, for example. If our force were all 
liquid propellent missiles, we'd feel severely 
handicapped.” 

In the course of a massive and continuing 
effort to modernize its rocket forces since 
World War II, the Soviet Union has appar- 
ently followed the U.S. pattern and has de- 
veloped a large number of different missiles. 
In various parades of military might, the 
U.S.S.R. has shown: 

Three intercontinental-range missiles, two 
solid fueled and one liquid fueled. 

One Jupiter-size, liquid fueled, intermedi- 
ate-range missile. 

One liquid-fueled rocket in the Redstone 
class. 

Two heavy, solid-fueled, intermediate- 
range missiles on tracked carriages in the 
mobile midrange ballistic missile (MMRBM) 
class. This missile has been bypassed for de- 
velopment in the United States even though 
strongly recommended by the Joint Chiefs. 

In addition, the Soviets have shown two 
solid-fueled naval missiles, one of which 
resembles the earlier Polaris configurations, 
and more than a dozen types of heavy anti- 
aircraft and battlefield missiles, all highly 
mobile. 

More surprises are coming in Soviet rock- 
etry. No rocket yet shown is capable of 
launching the heavy 10,000- to 15,000-pound 
Vostok and Voskhod vehicles which the 
Soviets have placed into orbit. The largest 
of these rockets shown to date, the Big 
Brother and Fassim, would need considerable 
modification in the form of strap-on solids 
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or other thrust uprating, to accelerate such 
large payloads to orbital speeds. At least 
one launch: vehicle considerably larger than 
any shown has yet to be revealed by the 
Soviets. 

Unfortunately, there is no wide agreement 
on these conclusions. The Soviets lifted 
their curtain of secrecy briefly, but the sig- 
nificance of the newly revealed systems has 
been obscured in a heavy fog of disagree- 
ment among Western press and official ob- 
servers. The confusion over Soviet capa- 
bilities is as great today as it was before the 
photographs were made available. 

Even those readers of United States and 
European newspapers and periodicals who 
are rocket experts are faced with an almost 
impossible job in evaluating the new Soviet 
hardware. Published reports have been con- 
tradictory in key respects. 

This is a deplorable situation. More in- 
formation must become available on the vital 
areas of advanced technology and strategic 
armaments, Secretary McNamara himself 
states that strategic nuclear superiority is 
the “absolute foundation” upon which all 
our military effectiveness rests. But it is 
not enough to say bluntly and without elab- 
oration, as he did in the U.S. News & World 
Report interview, that our quantitative 
superiority in strategic weapons is three or 
four to one, and that in qualitative terms 
our superiority “far exceeds three or four 
to one.” 

The recent revelations in Soviet missilery 
raise the most basic doubts regarding such 
views. There are positive indications of a 
far more sophisticated Russian technology 
than has been conceded by U.S. officials. If 
these indications are correct it would seem 
foolhardy to contend that the United States 
has clearly outclassed Soviet Russia strategi- 
cally, and will hold this lead for the foresee- 
able future because, as Mr. McNamara puts 
it, “There is no indication they are catching 
up or planning to catch up * * * there is 
no indication they are in a race at this time.” 

The newly revealed Soviet hardware defi- 
nitely is worthy of more than cursory com- 
ment. If it truly signals United States- 
Soviet parity in the design and manufacture 
of long-range military rockets, this fact is as 
important to the United States as what is 
going on in Vietnam or the Dominican 
Republic. 

Obviously no observer can say with cer- 
tainty just how good these missiles are. 
Photographs can't tell you what kind of 
propellant they burn, how much their cases 
weigh, how light and sturdy their nozzles 
are, and other key information. Such vital 
estimates must be made against a back- 
ground of knowledge about the course of 
Western rocket development and by com- 
paring major features of the Soviet missiles 
with known U.S. hardware. 

However, some pieces of this Soviet missile 
evaluation puzzle involve unclassified infor- 
mation—or instance, the heavy Soviet or- 
bital payloads whose weights have been veri- 
fied by United States and English tracking 
stations. Another unclassified clue to Rus- 
sian technical capability is the fact that 
their spacecraft often have had nearly iden- 
tical orbits. This has led many Western 
Observers to believe that in the difficult field 
of building guidance equipment the Soviets 
are in the same league with the United 
States. 

Many parts of the puzzle can never be 
fitted together without a new approach to 
the release of information. For example, it 
has been widely published that the United 
States has large radar sets near the Soviet 
borders and in the Pacific, which can track 
Soviet missiles during launch as well as dur- 
ing reentry. Such radar could easily tell a 
solid-fueled ICBM from one using liquid 
rockets because the solid vehicle would have 
to accelerate much more rapidly or its range 
payload efficiency would quickly drop. At 
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least, this is the pattern revealed by U.S. 
development. 

Quite naturally, the U.S. Government has 
been extremely close mouthed about such 
tracking facilities and other capabilities for 
gathering intelligence data. However, Mr. 
McNamara must be considering the input 
from such facilities when he says flatly that 
the Soviets “have no solid-propellent stra- 
tegic ballistic missiles.” Maybe the whole 
May 9 parade was an elaborate Potemkin 
Village hoax. 

A very real counter to this hoax idea are 
the many Soviet space accomplishments, 
which are verifiable, and Mr. McNamara’s 
own assertion that the Russians have devel- 
oped the capability to destroy the United 
States presumably with obsolete, liquid- 
fueled rockets that are overweight by modern 
standards. 

The final question here concerns the dif- 
ficulty of building solid-propellent rockets. 
Certainly, the United States has enjoyed 
great success in developing advanced solid- 
fuel motors. The Minuteman and Polaris 
systems, which are to be the backbone of 
our strategic might for the indefinite fu- 
ture, have been built on this technology. 

Very briefly, our advanced solids tech- 
nology can be said to date from 1957-58. At 
that time it became clear there were major 
performance improvements to be had by 
suspending very small flakes of aluminum 
and other light metais throughout a charge 
of elastomeric rubberlike petroleum fuel and 
ammonium perchlorate oxidizer, which has 
been in wide use around the world as a solid- 
rocket propellant. This aluminized pro- 
pellant increased specific impulse 15 to 20 
percent, it suppressed combustion instability, 
and it provided a “higher solids loading” 
which, in rocket-engineer terms, means it 
had increased density and burned hotter. All 
three of these improvements are important 
and they have made aluminized propellants 
a key element in the development of Minute- 
man and Polaris. 

Perhaps the most important point about 
aluminized propellants in the context of this 
article is that they have never really been a 
secret. Their acceptance came rather grad- 
ually and was accompanied by extensive re- 
porting in open technical literature on 
theoretical and experimental studies. Their 
worth was first proved in the U.S. strategic 
Weapon program. Experience there rein- 
forced the contention of solid rocket experts 
that aluminized propellants made it prac- 
ticable to build very large, very reliable, 
stable combustion, solid motors which could 
nearly match liquids in payload-carrying 
capacity. 

It is well known that, with the exception 
of the Minuteman and Polaris programs, the 
United States has been exceedingly slow in 
putting the light-metal additive propellant 
technology to work. At least 3 years of hard 
selling were required to get a large solid 
rocket program going in the form of the 
120-inch-diameter segmented motors slated 
for operational duty on the Titan III, and the 
156-inch-diameter and 260-inch-diameter ex- 
perimental motors being developed under 
joint NASA-DOD cognizance. Several 156- 
inch motors have reen fired successfully and, 
with the exception of a 260-inch motor case 
fabrication problem, the program is on 
schedule. It appears that two 260-inch 
motors will be fired before the end of the 
year. 

Other critical problems in solid rocket 
construction involve the case, nozzle, thrust 
vector control for steering, and precise thrust 
termination for trajectory control. In case 
construction, the United States has moved 
on from the type of steel proven through 
years of use in aircraft construction to high- 
strength steels with nearly twice the 
strength-to-weight ratio, and to even lighter 
cases made of materials such as titanium and 
glass fiber. Acceptable nozzles with three 
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basic types of cooling—heat sink, gas film, 
and internal reservoir cooling—have been de- 
veloped. A rather broad group of high- 
temperature materials suitable for the nozzle 
lining have been developed. Successful 
thrust vector control systems have been built 
using gimbaled nozzles and the injection of 
high-pressure liquids into the nozzle flow. 
Terminating thrust precisely, with blow-out 
ports on the forward end of a motor, has be- 
come commonplace. 

In short, the United States has developed 
all of the elements of advanced solid-motor 
technology without a real hitch. And there 
can be no doubt that the U.S. program has 
moved at an artificially slow pace. Few peo- 
ple in the rocket business would argue that 
this country couldn't have large solid rockets, 
of 120-inch diameter or bigger, in large-scale 
operation today if it had chosen to do so. 
Large solid rockets are easier to build in 
many respects than those of Minuteman size. 
For example, the critical nozzle heating prob- 
lems are significantly reduced. 

Looking over the requirements for devel- 
oping large solid rockets, it is difficult to point 
to any part of the problem that the Russians 
could not have mastered if they had chosen 
to try. And, considering the slow pace of 
the U.S. program, it certainly appears pos- 
sible for the Russians to be ahead in this 
fleld, at least in the size of operational vehi- 
cles. 

As mentioned previously, this sort of analy- 
sis has not been explored by most press com- 
mentators and Government officials. In gen- 
eral, Western response to this new opportu- 
nity to inspect Soviet hardware has been 
limited to straight reporting of Soviet an- 
nouncements. The Pentagon has not com- 
mented on the quality of the Russian mis- 
siles. 

On a more technical level, the aeropsace 
trade magazines in the United States and 
Europe made contradictory estimates, not 
only of the technical excellence, but also of 
the basic mode of operation and the purpose 
of the newly revealed Soviet hardware. For 
example, one U.S. aviation and space tech- 
nology magazine described the missile code- 
named Fassim, first as a solid-propellent 
ICBM and then went on to call it a storable 
cryogenic propellent missile in succeeding 
weeks. 

This same magazine called Big Brother a 
liquid-fueled rocket and refuted Soviet press 
releases stating it was solid fueled. The 
main basis for this refutation was given as 
the lightweight construction of the Big 
Brother’s transport trailer, which had only 
two axles and eight wheels. The magazine 
stated that the trailer “appeared too light 
to carry a solid-propellent missile of this 
class.” The immediate question raised by 
such an analysis is whether or not the So- 
viets normally truck large, solid-propellent 
rockets loaded with propellant through 
crowded city streets, at speeds up to 15 miles 
per hour on trailers that obviously do not 
have special shock-absorbing mechanisms. 
Certainly the United States does not trans- 
port loaded Minuteman and Polaris missiles 
in such a fashion. 

In another paragraph, the magazine also 
raised the possibility of Big Brother’s being 
a fraud. It said some Western observers 
doubted that the open truss structure con- 
necting the stages could “stand bending 
moments in pitchover.“ Another point 
given in support of this view was the jury- 
rigged appearance of the Big Brother trailer 
with a welded tube extension on its girder- 
type body. 

An authoritative English aviation weekly 
did not express doubts of Russian state- 
ments that Big Brother was the rocket that 
had launched the Vostok and Voskhod space- 
crafts. Most U.S. publications took about 
the same position on this question. But 
the assertion is highly questionable, for Big 
Brother is in the size class of the Titan II 
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missile, about 100 feet long and 10 feet in 
diameter. The Tital II, which is generally 
regarded as being the most advanced oper- 
ational U.S. Hquid-fueled rocket, can just 
put the Gemini spacecraft into orbit, and 
it weighs less than 8,000 pounds. If Big 
Brother can launch 10,000-pound vehicles 
such as the Vostok and Voskhod into low 
earth orbit, Soviet rocketry would be quite 
advanced over the U.S. state of the art, and 
this fact would deserve explicit reporting 
and wide circulation. 

In addition, the English magazine also 
said Big Brother’s first stage “reportedly” 
was powered by four liquid-fueled, K-102 
engines, each producing a takeoff thrust of 
800,000 pounds. This would be 1.2 million 
pounds total, nearly three times the first- 
stage thrust of the Titan II. Since Big 
Brother must be about the same weight as 
Titan II, assuming the Soviet missile ac- 
tually is liquid fueled, Big Brother's ac- 
celeration during launch would have to be 
nearly three times that of the Titan II, a 
remote possibility for any booster used to 
launch a manned vehicle. 

Quite different views were voiced by the 
expert observers who were interviewed for 
this article. This evidence, plus data on 
U.S. rockets which most closely approximate 
the Soviet missiles and known data on Soviet 
missiles, is digested below. 

Big Brother: 100 to 110 feet long. About 
10 feet in diameter. Compares most closely 
in size to U.S. Titan II, which is 103 feet 
long and is 10 feet in diameter. 

Most probably Big Brother is strictly an 
unmanned military rocket weighing more 
than 400,000 pounds with around 1 million 
pounds of thrust in the first stage. Photo- 
graphs show it to have three powered stages 
giving strong indication that solid fuel is 
being used. Efficiency of liquid propellants 
is higher, and two stages are optimum for 
ICBM and orbital space-launcher roles. If 
Big Brother had three liquid-fueled stages, it 
probably would be a very old vehicle burn- 
ing obsolete propellants. 

First-stage motor has four nozzles to 
shorten stage length and ease high-tempera- 
ture design problems. This follows U.S. 
practice as used in Minuteman and Polaris, 
and Soviet techniques as revealed by Little 
Sister. 

Second-stage motor has same diameter as 
first stage, using a single nozzle with very 
large exit diameter to improve performance 
at high altitudes. Major performance gains 
for Minuteman II (which Mr. McNamara 
says is four to eight times more effective 
than Minuteman I) are achieved by similar 
design, enlarging the second-stage motor to 
the same diameter as the first stage and re- 
placing the older four-unit nozzle with a 
single nozzle. This second-stage configura- 
tion of Big Brother is regarded by some ob- 
servers as a significant clue to Soviet state of 
theart. The length of its nozzle, for instance, 
is quite short and its diameter quite large, 
possibly indicating that it is of the expan- 
slon-deflection, or inverse-plug, type. In the 
United States such nozzles are considered to 
be quite advanced for, by shortening the noz- 
zle length, they allow the designer to increase 
the length of the combustion chamber and 
to get more propellant into a stage of a given 
length. 

Open truss, interstage structure appears to 
be heayy enough to bear flight loads: It is 
simple and would allow fire-in-the-hole 
staging of the type used on Titan II, where- 
by the second stage is ignited before the first 
stage drops off. In this case, neither the first 
nor second stages appears to have blowout 
plugs on their forward ends to allow a re- 
versal of thrust just prior to burnout. Prob- 
ably staging is accomplished simply by ignit- 
ing the stage ahead. Elimination of the 
blowout plugs would save a little weight. 

The large third stage presents many in- 
teresting possibilities for speculation in a 
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period when U.S. military rocket designers 
are concentrating on developing “shotgun” 
effects with multiple warheads and sophisti- 
cated penetration aids to fool ballistic mis- 
sile defenses. The large volume available on 
this stage gives one Big Brother the poten- 
tial of striking simultaneously several major 
targets scattered across an entire continent. 

In pursuing the numbers game type of 
strategic analysis, one must consider the 
fact that, by conservative estimate, one 10- 
foot-diameter solid-fueled ICBM can carry 
three to four times the payload of a 6-foot- 
diameter solid-fueled ICBM. That is, one 
Big Brother, if it is near the U.S. state of the 
art, can do the work of at least three to four 
Minuteman II's. For example, it could be 
highly misleading to draw a comfortable 
conclusion from a report stating that the 
United States had four times the strength 
of the U.S.S.R. in strategic weapons because 
we had 800 Minutemen and they had only 
200 operational ICBM’s. If these 200 Soviet 
ICBM's were Big Brother types, equipped 
with multiple warheads, the two forces would 
be essentially equal in military effectiveness. 

Actual payload/range performance of any 
ICBM is critically dependent upon the spe- 
cific impulse of the upperstage propellants 
and the propellant loading fraction, or light- 
ness, of the inert parts of all stages. On Big 
Brother the only clues to excellence in these 
departments are the relatively short length 
and semisubmerged appearance of the sec- 
ond-stage nozzle and the monolithic design 
of the first stage. The one-piece case should 
be considerably lighter than the segmented 
case with its heavy joints, such as is used on 
the Titan III-C, 120-inch motors, which 
were designed to power launch vehicles of 
a variety of weights and were not optimized 
for one specific mission. 

As far as the upper-stage propellants go, 
the Soviets are known to have conducted 
basic research on the use of beryllium rather 
than aluminum particles as a high-energy 
fuel additive. These beryllium propellants 
have been successfully developed in the 
United States and are important features of 
the most advanced military rockets. 

Little Sister: About 60 feet long and 6 feet 
in diameter. Compares most closely with 
U.S. Air Force’s Minuteman I, which is about 
56 feet long and 6 feet in diameter. This 
ICBM probably is an early relative of Big 
Brother, and is around 8 years old. 

Fassim: Two-stage, liquid-fueled ICBM 
about 85 feet long with a first stage 11 to 12 
feet in diameter. Total weight is around 
275,000 pounds. The single first-stage en- 
gine delivers in the neighborhood of 400,000 
pounds thrust, uses jetavator“ type paddles 
in the exhaust stream for thrust vector con- 
trol. This vehicle and its powerplant are a 
direct outgrowth of the Sandal-Shyster 
and Skean development work. Probably 
four of the first-stage Fassim engines have 
been clustered to produce about 1.5 million 
pounds of thrust in the first stage of the Vos- 
tok and Voskhod launch vehicle, which has 
not yet been shown by the Soviets. 

The closest U.S. equivalent of Fassim is 
the 114-stage Atlas booster, which is 82 feet 
long, 10 feet in diameter, weighs 269,000 
pounds, and has a thrust of 389,000 pounds 
from three engines. 

Skean: An IRBM-class vehicle which prob- 
ably can carry a heavy warhead more than 
2,500 miles. It is about 85 feet in length, 
with a diameter of around 9 feet and a 
launch weight in the neighborhood of 180,000 
pounds. This rocket is somewhat heavier 
than U.S. IRBM's the Thor and Jupiter, both 
of which weighed 110,000 pounds and were 
powered by 150,000-pound-thrust engines. 
The Jupiter, for example, was 60 feet long 
and 9 feet in diameter. 

The -Skean engine apparently is in the 
250,000-pound-thrust class and uses “jetava- 
tors” for steering. 

Sandal-Shyster: The Sandal is a Red- 
stone-class rocket, which also has been pro- 
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duced in an up-rated configuration called 
the Shyster. Sandal is about 75 feet long 
with a diameter of something over 6 feet. 
It weighs around 80,000 pounds and is 
powered by a 110,000-pound-thrust engine. 
The Redstone, by comparison, is 70 feet 
long, a little under 6 feet in diameter, weighs 
61,000 pounds, and is powered by a 78,000- 
pound-thrust engine. 

The Sandal dates from about 1950, and it 
probably can propel a heavy warhead nearly 
1,000 miles. This would be about equal to 
Redstone performance, which “always was 
heavily understated in U.S. Army fact sheets. 

A number of other relatively long-range 
missiles paraded by the Soviets are shown 
in the accompanying photographs. In addi- 
tion, the Red army is ped with by far 
the widest variety of battlefield tactical mis- 
siles of any army. 

Even the most cursory review of the known 
elements of this arsenal lead inevitably to 
four basic conclusions: 

First, the development of rockets has re- 
ceived a high priority continuously in the 
Soviet Union for 20 years, since the end of 
World War II. 

Second, the Soviet effort has been broadly 
based and produced several generations of 
vehicles with increasing performance capa- 
bility. The Russian engineering-industrial 
community has had an ample number of 
projects with which to gain experience. 
They have given a good account of themselves 
in the space race and the strategic missile 
race. There is no apparent reason for be- 
lieving that this engineering-industrial com- 
munity has to fake its position by showing 
false hardware in a Potemkin village-type 
parade. There is no apparent reason for 
believing that this community is not capa- 
ble of competing favorably on the newest 
frontiers of rocketry, including the develop- 
ment of multiple warheads, maneuverable 
warheads, decoy warheads, and the like as 
well as the development of vehicles which 
can take man to the surface of the moon, 

Third, solid-propellent rocketry is play- 
ing a major role in current Soviet operations 
and in their future plans. Judging from the 
favorable experience of U.S. industry in de- 
veloping large solids, and the appearance of 
120-inch Soviet motors, it is certainly pos- 
sible, if not probable, that much larger solid 
rockets are available in Russia. 

Fourth, U.S. intelligence has suffered a 
major failure if the Soviet missiles in the 
May 9 parade were not fake. The top levels 
of the Defense Department have been operat- 
ingon the assumption that the United States 
is In an extremely favorable strategic mili- 
tary position, primarily because we are said 
to have a monopoly on large solid rockets. 

If an assumption of such basic importance 
has proven to be absolutely incorrect, many 
other intelligence estimates and other as- 
sumptions of U.S. superiority undoubtedly 
would become suspect. An early review 
of U.S. intelligence and military planning 
operations by both the Congress and the ad- 
ministration definitely is in order if the So- 
viets are operating large solid rockets. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a sup- 
plementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical assist- 
ance, to increase benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the Federal-State 
public assistance programs, and for other 
purposes. . 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be considered. I also ask unanimous 
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consent that the pending amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be not read, but. printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, line 12, after the word “who” 
strike out the remaining words down 
through and including the word “and” on 
line 13 and delete the closing parenthesis 
on line 14, 


Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr. President, this 
bill provides great improvements in exist- 
ing medical assistance programs for the 
needy. However, it omits from the bene- 
fits it provides, millions of those who 
live in poverty—especially needy chil- 
dren, There are 5 million such children 
living in true poverty who cannot be 
aided under this bill because their father 
is living and is employed no matter how 
low his wages may be. 

My amendment would solve this prob- 
lem. It would broaden the definition of 
medical assistance for which Federal 
financial participation would be available 
under title XIX of the Social Security 
Act. Under the amendment States that 
wished to provide medical assistance to 
all needy children under 21 could do so 
with the Federal Government sharing in 
the cost—on the same basis as they would 
for such assistance to medically indigent 
children, and aged, blind and disabled 
individuals who would otherwise come 
within the public assistance categories. 

This amendment would in no way 
affect the right of the States to limit 
their program to money payment recip- 
ients and to persons who would be eli- 
gible for money payments. This pro- 
vision therefore authorizes the States to 
include all medically needy persons but 
does not require them to do so. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has stated that the cost of 
the amendment for the fiscal year 1966 
will be about $60 million. Mr. President, 
I believe that this amendment, which 
would give the States the freedom to act, 
with the promise of Federal participa- 
tion, to care for their medically needy 
children under their own programs is 
urgently needed, and I request my col- 
leagues to act favorably on this amend- 
ment. 

It is supported by a wide group of State 
officials and social welfare organizations. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record communications from the Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare of the State 
of Louisiana, Mr. Bonin, the Governors 
of New Jersey and California, and the 
Commission of Social Welfare of New 
York all in support of this amendment. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Baton Roben, LA., 


July 2, 1965. 
Hon, ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
This department endorses your amendment 
No. 198 to H.R. 6675. Current requirement 


people. 
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of categorical tie-in would be more difficult 
and expensive to administer while your 
amendment would provide more adequately 
for medically indigent. 
GARLAND L. BONIN, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. 
TRENTON, N. J., 
July 6, 1965. 
Hon. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
State of Connecticut Senator, Capitol Build- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C.: 

New Jersey appreciates your interest in the 
amendment to medicare that would permit 
States to extend assistance to all medically 
indigent under the new title XIX. Be as- 
sured of my support. 

RICHARD J. HUGHES, 
Governor of New Jersey. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
July 2, 1965. 
Hon. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Under H.R. 6675, California wants to be 
able to extend medical care to as many as 
possible of our State’s low income, medically 
indigent families. Present restrictions in 
the bill which tie eligibility to other cate- 
gorical aids will limit our ability to provide 
care of the desirable scope. For that reason, 
I strongly favor your proposed amendment 
which would drop the linkage provision and 
urge your colleagues to support you in this 
endeavor. 

EDMUND G. Brown, Governor. 
STATE oF NEw YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Albany, July 2, 1965. 
Hon. Jacoz K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand Senator Risicorr will offer 
amendment to H.R. 6675 medicare bill to 
extend medical assistance to medically needy 
Urge your support. Amendment 
will enable States to meet medical needs of 
poor and needy. Currently in New York State 
cost met solely from State and local funds. 

GEORGE K. WYMAN, 
Commissioner of Social Welfare. 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I have 
discussed the amendment with the man- 
agers of the bill and other members of 
the Committee on Finance on this side 
of the aisle, all of whom have agreed 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed the matter with 
Members on both sides of the aisle. I 
believe we should take the amendment. 
I hope the House will agree to it. Of all 
the provisions in the bill that relate to 
children, this may be the most meritori- 
ous, It was an oversight that this pro- 
vision was not included in the bill when 
it was originally introduced in the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senate will accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVING 
THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

earlier today the leadership called up 
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Calendar No. 373, S. 1727, and the bill was 
passed. That should not have been done. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the action of the Senate today in 
passing Calendar No. 373, S. 1727, be re- 
scinded and that the bill be returned to 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill, S. 1727, 
to provide for strengthening and improv- 
ing the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE RECENT 
EXCISE TAX CUT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, every 
Member of the Congress is particularly 
interested in the effects of the recent 
excise tax cut. Most are totally con- 
vinced that the President and the Con- 
gress accomplished something long over- 
due, but the full effects of the excise cut 
remain to be seen. 

In his message to the Congress when 
the cut was proposed, the President spoke 
of the tremendous increase in consumer 
spending power that would result from 
this legislation. In signing it into law he 
assured the American people of its bene- 
ficial effect and urged manufacturers to 
pass along savings to the consumers. It 
is most heartening, therefore, to read of 
a survey by the New York Times that 
shows most positively that manufac- 
turers are following the suggestion of the 
President and the tax cut is being re- 
flected in lower prices. 

The story, written by David Jones, ap- 
peared on June 27, less than a week after 
the President signed the bill. It is a 
most encouraging report and I believe 
every Member of Congress will find it 
informative and interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 27, 1965] 
Tax Cur BENEFITS GoING TO SHOPPERS 
DESPITE CONFUSION 
(By David R. Jones) 

Derroir, June 26.—Most businessmen ap- 
pear to be heeding President Johnson’s re- 
quest that they pass along the benefits of 
this week’s excise tax cut to consumers, But 
a substantial number seem to be increasing 
their profits with the money. 

These are the major findings of a spot 
survey in several major cities in which the 
New York Times compared the retail prices 
of consumers goods before the tax cut with 
prices prevailing this week after the tax cut. 

The survey also showed that there was 
considerable confusion surrounding the tax 
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cut, leaving open the possibility that con- 
sumers might benefit more fully from the re- 
duction later on. 

But the survey indicated that, in the mean- 
time, shoppers wishing to benefit from the 
cut should demand it from their retailers 
rather than rely upon salesmen to offer 
lower prices automatically. 

President Johnson on Monday signed legis- 
lation that will reduce excise taxes by $4.7 
billion on a wide variety of goods, ranging 
from jewelry to automobiles. 

The first stage of the reductions, amount- 
ing to $1.75 billion a year, took effect on 
Tuesday and the balance will go into effect 
at intervals through January 1, 1969. 

There was nothing in the legislation to 
compel businessmen to pass along the reduc- 
tion to lower consumers in the form of lower 
prices, but President Johnson urged them 
to do this so the bill would “make its maxi- 
mum contribution to our economic health.” 

The administration plans to study the 
extent to which the tax cuts are passed along. 

The legislation eliminated the 10-percent 
excise tax levied by retailers on such prod- 
ucts as jewelry, cosmetics, luggage, and furs. 

It also eliminated the 5-percent tax paid 
by manufacturers of refrigerators and gas 
and electric appliances, cut the 10-percent 
tax paid by automobile makers to 7 percent, 
and repealed the 10-percent tax paid by mak- 
ers of such products as air conditioners, radio 
and television sets, photographic equipment, 
musical instruments and sporting goods. 


RETAIL TAX DROPPED 


The survey indicated that retailers almost 
without exception have dropped the retail 
excise tax, which usually was added to the 
sales price of a product at the time of pur- 
chase, and were passing the benefits along 
to consumers. This tax amounted to $550 
million a year. 

The survey also indicated, however, that 
many manufacturers, distributors, or retail- 
ers so far had failed to pass along to the 
consumers the benefits of the cuts in the 
manufacturers’ tax on such products as auto- 
mobiles and major appliances. 

The auto tax cut totaled 6570 million a 
year and the other manufacturers’ taxes 
totaled $608 million a year. 

More than half of the retailers surveyed 
were voluntarily passing to consumers some 
benefit from the tax cuts on automobiles, 
major appliances, and similar products. But 
nearly 30 percent were not, and the rest 
did so only after being pressed by the con- 
sumer for the tax cut. 


A CAR PRICE GOES UP 


J, L. Hudson Co., Detroit’s leading depart- 
ment store, has stopped charging the 10- 
percent retail excise tax on cosmetics and 
luggage, for instance, but has not lowered 
prices on refrigerators or most television sets. 

A Hudson television salesman explained 
yesterday that prices had been cut $10 on 
some Magnavox models to reflect the tax 
cut. But he said prices remained unchanged 
on Zenith, RCA, and General Electric models 
because those makers had not determined 
their policy. Spokesmen for all three pro- 
ducers, however, said the tax cuts had been 
passed to distributors. 

A salesman at Carroll Collins Ford in 
Dallas, Tex., who quoted a price of $2,595 
on a Mustang before the tax cut, offered 
the same customer a price of $2,670 for the 
same car yesterday. He said the higher price 
reflected a $52 tax cut on the car but ex- 
plained that improved demand had forced 
the price up despite the tax cut. 

A salesman at Vangan-Anderson Co., an 
appliance dealer in Minneapolis, Minn., 
quoted a price of $298 on a Hotpoint re- 
frigerator both before and after the tax cut. 

When pressed for information on the tax 
cut, the salesman telephoned a distributor 
and found that the price would be reduced 
$8.52 to reflect the cut. But the salesman 
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still was unable to say when the lower price 
would take effect. 

Some of this no doubt resulted from con- 
fusion among salesmen about the tax situa- 
tion, but there were instances where re- 
tailers seemed intent upon keeping the tax 
cut money. In Seattle, Wash., for example, 
one auto salesman and two appliance sales- 
men agreed to give the tax cuts only when 
pressed by the customer. 


CUSTOMER IN DARK 


Most customers will be unable to tell 
whether they are benefitting from the tax 
cut unless they priced the goods before the 
tax cut took effect. 

Even then, they would need a manufac- 
turers’ price list to be sure they were getting 
the full tax cut because a 10 percent tax on 
the manufacturers’ level may mean only a 
5 to 7 percent reduction in the retail 
price, which includes distributor and retailer 
markups. 

The situation is particularly complex on 
automobiles, which represent the largest 
potential for a tax saving. 

The auto makers promised Congress they 
would pass along the tax cut, and they have 
reduced their suggested retail prices. But 
few cars are actually sold at those prices, 
and customers still must negotiate an indi- 
vidual price with their dealers. 

For example, a salesman at Jefferson Chey- 
rolet in Detroit offered a customer a Chev- 
rolet Impala sedan with certain options for 
$2,585 before the tax cut was enacted. But 
another salesman at the same dealership 
asked $2,690 for the same car after the tax 
cut, 

The New York Times survey showed that 
many auto dealers were passing along the 
tax cut automatically, But the vagaries of 
the car market are such that many dealers 
apparently are seeking to keep some of the 
money for added profit. One Miami, Fla., 
dealer, for instance, said he intended to keep 
his margin of profit steady in the months 
ahead even if it meant dipping into the tax 
refund. 

PRICE RISES FORESEEN 


A pricing expert for one of the Nation’s 
largest appliance makers said yesterday that 
most producers appeared to be passing on 
the tax cut in the form of lower prices to 
distributors. But he said that some pro- 
ducers would try to keep the money and that 
some distributors and retailers might do the 
same. 

He also said some producers might try to 
absorb the tax money by edging up prices 
on new models later this year. 

Some retailers already have accused pro- 
ducers of failing to pass along the tax bene- 
fits to consumers. 

Frederick Zissu, chairman of Vornado, Inc., 
sent a telegram to President Johnson stating 
that some manufacturers “are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to increase their 
prices.” He denounced this as a self-seek- 
ing means of pocketing etxra profit.” 

Some manufacturers complained in return 
that the distributors and retailers were the 
ones who were pocketing the tax money. 
The manfacturers said that they could not 
regulate retail prices, and one appliance ex- 
ecutive regretted that the tax cut had been 
related to prices since it “has nothing to do 
with prices because they aren't legislating 
prices.” 

Some appliance producers believe that the 
tax cut will bring a complete restructuring of 
appliance prices in the months ahead. 

Most retailers contend that the public will 
benefit more fully from the tax cut when 
the present confusion subsides and competi- 
tive pressures assert themselves. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
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pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the amendment that I now send to the 
desk be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out 10 
years” and insert in lieu thereof “6 
months.” 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, H.R. 
6675 is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
steps Congress will take in the area of 
social legislation. It will be a proud mo- 
ment when I am privileged to cast my 
vote in favor of the bill. 

However, there is one aspect to the 
pending legislation which needs to be 
corrected. You will note that in order 
to qualify under both the mandatory and 
supplementary medical aid programs of 
H.R. 6675, the applicant must be at least 
65 and must either be a citizen of the 
United States or an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence who has 
resided in the United States continuously 
during the 10 years immediately pre- 
ceding the month in which he files his 
application. 

It is on this 10-year continuous resi- 
dence requirement that some thought 
should be given to possible revision. 

Approximately 165,000 of the 2,819,246 
permanent resident immigrants who 
came to this country between June 30, 
1955, and June 30, 1964, or during the 
last 10-year period reported by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
were over age 60, an age bracket which 
would be directly affected by the 10-year 
continuous residence requirement. 

Based on a reasonable statistical esti- 
mate arrived at through previous experi- 
ence, roughly between 5 and 7 percent of 
the 165,000 permanent resident aliens 
have been or will become naturalized. 
This would still leave between 140,500 
and 147,500 of the senior permanent res- 
ident aliens ineligible under the terms of 
the 10-year continuous residence re- 
striction. 

Although relatively small as compared 
to the total number of citizens who will 
be covered, such a figure is very signifi- 
cant in terms of those who will not be 
covered under the current eligibility re- 
quirements. It is, moreover, very ques- 
tionable whether any meaningful econ- 
omy will result from insisting on the 
retention of the residence clause. 

Personally, it is my deep conviction 
that such a requirement runs counter to 
our professed humanitarianism. In- 
cluded in the 140,500 to 147,500 figures 
are thousands of refugees who came here 
at our invitation in order to escape perse- 
cution in the iron and bamboo curtain 
countries. To deny such individuals 
what, in effect, amounts to equal protec- 
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tion under our laws is, in my view, an 
inconsistent position. 

Furthermore, these immigrants have 
been carefully screened in order to select 
those who want to contribute to our 
Nation’s development. They are gain- 
fully employed and are assessed income 
taxes and social security payments like 
any other American. Many, in addition 
to the 5- to 7-percent naturalization fig- 
ure mentioned, will be processing for that 
status as soon as they can meet certain 
minimum qualifications. 

The damage which can very likely re- 
sult to our image overseas, as well as in 
this country, from this well-meaning but 
imprudent requirement will far offset 
any economy that can conceivably result. 

Although I am in no way inferring that 
we should follow the examples set by 
other countries in the matter of deter- 
mining eligibility requirements for aliens 
in medical care programs, I think it is 
interesting to note that in Great Britain, 
even transient visitors who become ill 
while visiting in that country are eligible. 
Furthermore, in Denmark, there is only 
a 6 month waiting period for aliens who 
plan to assume permanent residence. In 
Sweden, there is an annual November 1 
registration date for all applicants, in- 
cluding aliens who plan to stay in 
Sweden. In Norway, there is only a 
short waiting period of not more than 
2 weeks provided an alien has pre- 
viously applied for a work permit. 

It is highly significant to note that in 
all of these countries, there is nothing 
approaching a 10 year continuous resi- 
dence requirement for determining eligi- 
bility. As a matter of fact, arrange- 
ments have been made between Great 
Britain and the countries of Denmark, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia under which nationals of 
these countries may receive treatment 
under Britain’s NHS and British 
nationals may receive health bene- 
fits under the legislation of the countries 
mentioned. 

I, therefore, respectfully request sup- 
port of this amendment which I have 
introduced together with Senators CLAI- 
BORNE PELL and HrramM Fone which pro- 
poses to eliminate the 10 year continuous 
residence requirement for all permanent 
resident aliens under both the manda- 
tory and supplementary programs and 
to substitute in lieu thereof a residence 
requirement of 6 months. 

I am pleased to advise the Senate that 
I have conferred with leaders on both 
sides of the aisle and with the Senators 
in charge of the bill, and they concur 
in the amendment. 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 


Senator from Louisiana originally saw 
the 10-year provision, it seemed to him 
that it could work some drastic hardship 
on people who are properly citizens and 
residents of the United States and en- 
titled to the medical assistance provided 
in the bill. I am glad the Senator raised 
the point in relation to the 10-year pro- 
vision. I think it is a question that we 
should study in .conference to see 
whether a period of 6 months would be 
more appropriate or whether some peri- 
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od between 6 months and 10 years should 
be the period of time required for resi- 
dence. The Senator has a very good ar- 
gument to support his position. I think 
the question should properly be in confi- 
dence between the Senate and the House. 
I am happy to support the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, INOUYE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
in expressing the hope that the Senate 
will accept the amendment. By so doing, 
it will throw the entire question into 
conference, where we can examine it 
further and come up with what we hope 
will be the proper solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long, but I do wish 
to comment on the present bill. 

We are about to enter into a new era. 
I do not think that it is a good era, but 
then I know that the majority of my col- 
leagues will disagree with me. With the 
enactment of the so-called medicare bill, 
this country shall have adopted a new 
philosophy which simply stated is as fol- 
lows: “In dispensing welfare services, 
need is no longer a consideration.” I 
suppose that it can be justified on a basis 
of “equality”—that is, the rich ought to 
be treated equally with the poor, and 
therefore they should be entitled to the 
benefits of welfare programs just as the 
poor are. And, by the same token, why 
should not the poor be taxed to pay for 
the welfare benefits of the rich? It is 
more equal that way. 

Motion is not necessarily progress, 
traveling in reverse may give the rider 
the same sensation of motion, but the 
results may be just the opposite of what 
he expected. His objective gets further 
away, instead of closer. I assume that it 
is still our objective to help our citizens 
become self-reliant and independent. 
This program of “Robin Hood in re- 
verse” for financing, with its complete 
disregard for need in disbursement, will 
take us further from that objective. If, 
on the other hand, our objective has 
changed, and it is now our desire to make 
every citizen as dependent as possible on 
his Government for his every need, then 
this program is a giant step in that di- 
rection. 

Last year it appeared that we would 
finally enact the first increase in OASDI 
benefits since January of 1959. But, this 
needed increase in cash benefits was sac- 
rificed so that medicare could have an- 
other chance. It has become clear that 
retirees will not receive a long-overdue 
and much-needed increase in cash bene- 
fits unless medicare is attached to the 
package. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
it is primarily the people who are under 
social security who have been robbed 
by the policies of this administration, 
particularly its financial policies. Do 
not be misled, because it was the ad- 
ministration that robbed them of their 
opportunity and right to get an increase 
in their social security benefits. 
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The implicit ultimatum in this situa- 
tion was, “You either take medicare, or 
forget about any increases in cash bene- 
fits for the present.” I was both dis- 
mayed and disappointed by these de- 
velopments which denied to our aged 
a few extra dollars to meet their ever- 
increasing living expenses. It was cruel 
and uncalled for. 

I personally believe it was immoral. 
It was absolutely and positively uncon- 
scionable. It was cruel and it was un- 
called for. 

My mail from social security recipients 
overwhelmingly indicates that they are 
far more concerned over receiving a little 
more cash to put bread on the table than 
anything else. 

All of us recognize that there is a need 
for a program that will insure adequate 
medical care to our aged. Many can 
provide it for themselves and are doing 
so under private insurance programs, and 
some can afford to pay all their medical 
bills out of their own resources. 

I am extremely disappointed that the 
Senate a few moments ago turned down 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
which would have provided that those 
who can afford to do it shall pay their 
own medical bills. Some are not finan- 
cially able to make such provisions for 
their medical needs and must have as- 
sistance. The Kerr-Mills Act was a posi- 
tive step toward filling that void. We 
had an excellent opportunity to obtain 
experience in this field, but the program 
was scuttled by its administrators be- 
fore it had a chance to go into operation. 
Even the most carefully drawn program 
cannot stand up against deliberate ef- 
forts of sabotage by the people who are 
authorized and obligated by law to ad- 
minister it. 

That is exactly what the officials in 
this administration have done. 

Criticism was raised against the 
“means test.” It was said to be too 
stringent. The position of the admin- 
istrator was that “means tests” were 
inherently bad and should be eliminated 
entirely. 

During the hearings on this measure, 
Secretary Celebrezze made this point 
several times. On page 135 of the Sen- 
ate hearings the Secretary said: 

We do not advocate, we do not subscribe 
to, any program which must meet a needs 
test. 


In the same colloquy with Senator 
Curtis, Secretary Celebrezze also indi- 
cated that he opposed an income test. 
This is indeed unfortunate, and I think 
a bit inconsistent since the Social Se- 
curity Program has had an income test 
in it since its inception. Under present 
law, an aged recipient can only earn 
$100 per month without having his cash 
benefits diminished. 

I applaud the committee’s decision to 
liberalize the earnings limitation. I 
joined in recommending similar action 
in the minority views of the report of the 
Special Committee on Aging. I ask 
unanimous consent that that part of the 
minority report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, dated March 16, 1965, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OASDI EARNINGS LIMITATION 


Another badly needed change in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program relates 
to present limitations on earnings by a 
beneficiary. 

The present unpenalized e: limita- 
tion of $1,200 a year is. totally unrealistic. 

It discourages many who would like to 
supplement their pension funds with income 
from part-time work. 

It virtually prohibits gainful full-time 
employment by others, often including those 
whose incomes are lowest. 

The provision that a social security bene- 
ficiary will only lose half of his earned in- 
come between $1,200 and $1,700 a year, is 
awkward and cumbersome. In actual prac- 
tice it only gives lipservice to the concept 
that the $1,200 limitation is too severe. 

Unquestionably this Social Security Act 
provision should be changed. Whether it 
should merely permit higher unpenalized 
earnings, or be completely eliminated should 
be the object of careful study. 

One possible way of meeting the older 
person’s need would be to provide that there 
would be no reduction of old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance benefits unless earnings 
and benefits “combined” exceeded a specified 
amount (Le., $3,600 per year). 

We recommend careful study of all such 
possibilities concurrently with our proposed 
review of budgetary requirements of older 
people. 

Congressional action to accomplish these 
changes to provide higher benefits and 
greater flexibility under title II of the Social 
Security Act will vastly strengthen the inde- 
pendent economic position of older Ameri- 
cans 


By better meeting the primary need for in- 
come, such amendments would substantially 
reduce the necessity for special programs 
directed at specific needs. They would help 
restrict expansion of Federal controls over 
the lives of persons past 65. 

It must be recognized that even then spe- 
cial problems will remain for many and will 
require different approaches by Government. 

One of these is the problem of income for 
those who are not recipients of old-age and 
survivors benefits. Many of these people 
rely on the old-age assistance programs of 
the several States under title I of the Social 
Security Act. 

There is evidence that some of these pro- 
grams are inadequate to the needs of the 
public assistance clients now on their rolls, 

Prudence would suggest a careful review of 
this part of the Social Security Act to the 
end that the needs of people served by it 
are adequately and reasonably met. There 
should be consideration also of extending 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits un- 
der social security to persons age 72 and over 
who are not now covered. 

At the same time that changes are made 
in social security to improve income of older 
people, it is most important that the rapidly 
growing private pension programs be given 
every possible encouragement. 

While future actions toward further stimu- 
lation of private pensions may not address 
themselves to the needs of those now retired, 
they can significantly affect the income sit- 
uation of those who will retire in the future. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Too long we have leg- 
islatively imposed poverty on aged per- 
sons capable of e ag enough to lift 
themselves out of their predicament if 
they were only given the chance to earn 
more. 

The greatest need of our aged is in- 
creased income. Increased income will 
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solve most of the financial problems of 
the aged. The retiree counted upon a 
certain level of income in purchasing 
power over the years, but unfortunately 
that purchasing power has not material- 
ized. It has not materialized because our 
“Alice in Wonderland” fiscal policies 
have eroded the value of his benefit dol- 
lars to such a point that inflation has 
made him a victim of poverty. We in 
Congress have an obligation to see to 
it that cash benefits are increased com- 
mensurate with the loss of purchasing 
power to the dollar as a result of infla- 
tion. Since it has been Government 
spending, debt, and monetary policies 
that have robbed the retiree of his re- 
tirement income, Congress must see to 
it that what has been taken from him by 
irresponsible fiscal policies is returned 
in increased benefits. 

Every time there is a wage increase 
that is reflected in increased prices, and 
every time there is a price increase re- 
gardless of its cause, it takes money out 
of the pocket of the retiree. With the 
social security retired, Congress has the 
power to make amends. But with the 
retiree on a private pension plan, Con- 
gress can do nothing to make amends. 
The only thing that Congress can do for 
the latter is to take strict control of fiscal 
policies and stop the spiral of inflation. 

There has been little inclination on 
the part of Congress in recent years to 
lean toward more strict fiscal policies. 
It has neither been popular nor politi- 
cally expedient to exercise reasonable re- 
straint in our spending policies. Of 
course, the last two administrations have 
gone down the road in the opposite direc- 
tion as fast as they could. 

Deficit spending has become a way of 
life in Washington. The philosophy has 
been “buy now, and let the next genera- 
tion pay for it.” I am concerned as to 
how much of the cost of the medicare 
program is being loaded onto the next 
generation; in other words, what is the 
medicare program going to cost the next 
generation. During the 1962 debate on 
the then-conceived medicare proposal, 
some rather interesting tables prepared 
by Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary of 
the Social Security Administration, were 
inserted in the Record by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. These tables 
disclose the amount of the deficit that 
is being passed onto the next generation 
under the OASDI program. Realizing 
that the present medicare proposal has 
incorporated in it many changes, as com- 
pared with the measure then being dis- 
cussed and, that any change in benefits 
would affect the actuarial balance, I 
wrote Mr. Myers requesting him to up- 
date this information, as I believe such 
information to be very germane to our 
consideration of this measure, even 
though, apparently, the majority on the 
other side of the aisle did not think it 
should be considered. Mr. Myers re- 
sponded and advised me that he was un- 
able to comply with my request because 
of other heavy workloads imposed upon 
his staff by the pending legislation. He 
also stated that they had not updated 
this information because “they would be 
relatively unchanged over those pub- 
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lished as of January 1, 1962, since the 
program has not been significantly 
amended,” and suggested that the 1962 
figures would be relatively valid. 

I think it is this kind of actuarial work 
that has put social security in the finan- 
cial position it is in today. 

It is difficult to understand, in view of 
the type of bill reported, how any load 
arising from this legislation could have 
been imposed on any actuary anywhere 
in the Government. 

I suppose in the actuarial sense he 
operates as he did on this bill: he as- 
sumes that relatively good is good 
enough. 


I have my doubts about this as it is 
my understanding that there have been 
some rather significant changes in the 
medicare proposal. However, since Mr. 
Myers is unable to furnish me with up- 
to-date information, my only recourse 
is to rely upon 1962 data. 

Mr. President, in fairness to Mr. My- 
ers, I ask unanimous consent that our 
entire exchange of correspondence, con- 
sisting of four letters, relative to this 
matter be printed in the Recorp in full, 
so that his position, such as it is, may 
be fully disclosed. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

May 27, 1965. 
Mr. ROBERT J. MYERS, 
Chief Actuary, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Myers: Some rather interesting 
and very important statistical data relative 
to the social security program were developed 
by you in 1962 and appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 10, page 
13280. These tables should be updated since 
the information contained therein is highly 
pertinent to the upcoming debate on H.R. 
6675, amendments to the Social Security 
Act. I would appreciate it if you would 
have someone in your office update this in- 
formation for the following tables as shown 
on page 13280 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 108, part 10: 

“Present value of taxable payrolls,” 

“Present value of benefits and administra- 
tive expenses.” 

“Present value of scheduled contributions.” 

“Existing fund.” 

“Actuarial balance.” 

“Surplus or deficit,” 

Number of present members,” 

“Deficit for present. members.” 

“Per capita deficit for present members.” 

“Current taxable payroll.” 

“Deficit as percentage of current taxable 
payroll.” 

I would appreciate having this information 
as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTr, 
U.S. Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1965. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S: Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: This is in response 
to your letter of May 27 requesting an up- 
dating of the information on the so-called 
“unfunded accrued liability” of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
comparable with what was shown in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 10, 
page 13285. 

I very much regret to inform you that we 
have not subsequently updated this infor- 
mation because it would involve a great 
amount of technical work, and our actuarial 
staff is too limited to undertake this assign- 
ment in view of the relatively artificial na- 
ture of this concept and in view of the other 
heavy workloads imposed upon us by pend- 
ing legislation. Moreover, even if this were 
given the prime order of precedence, it 
would be impossible to perform the vast 
amount of calculations necessary within 
such a short period as the few weeks remain- 
ing before the upcoming debate on H.R. 
6675. I hasten to point out, however, that 
another important reason why we have not 
updated these figures is because they would 
be relatively unchanged over those published 
as of January 1, 1962, since the program has 
not been significantly amended. 

The concept of actuarial soundness as it 
applies to the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system differs considerably 
from this concept as it applies to private 
insurance although there are certain points 
of similarity, especially as concerns private 
pension plans. In a private insurance pro- 
gram, the insurance company or other ad- 
ministering institution must have sufficient 
funds on hand so that if operations are 
terminated the plan will be in a position to 
pay off all the accrued liabilities, 

This, however, is not a necessary basis for 
a national compulsory social insurance sys- 
tem. It can reasonably be presumed that 
under Government auspices such a system 
will continue indefinitely into the future. 

The test of financial soundness, then, is 
not a question of there being sufficient funds 
on hand to pay off all accrued liabilities. 
Rather, the test is whether the expected 
future income from tax contributions and 
from interest on invested assets will be suf- 
ficient to meet anticipated expenditures for 
benefits and administrative costs. Thus, the 
concept of “unfunded accrued liability” does 
not by any means have the significance for 
a social insurance system as it does for a 
plan established under private insurance 
principles, and it is quite proper to count 
both on receiving contributions from new 
entrants to the system in the future and on 
paying benefits to this group. These addi- 
tional assets and liabilities must be consid- 
ered in order to determine whether the 
system is in actuarial balance. 

I am, indeed, sorry that I cannot comply 
with your request, but I hope that you can 
understand the reasons therefor, As I indi- 
cated previously, not only is there the work- 
load matter, but also the figures resulting 
would be of about the same order of magni- 
tude as those previously published. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. Myers, F. S. A., 
Chief Actuary. 


JUNE 7, 1965. 
Mr, ROBERT J. MYERS, 
Chief Actuary, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Myers: I was somewhat surprised 
by your response to my letter of May 27, 1965, 
and I cannot agree with your position that 
a determination of how much of the burden 
of H.R. 6675 is being loaded onto the next 
generation is a “relatively artificial” concept. 
The “relative artificiality” of a concept de- 
pends upon the vantage point of the ob- 
server, and to the young entrant who will be 
paying in his hard-earned dollars for the 
next 45 years or so, such a concept is far 
from artificial. 

Your statement that It can reasonably be 
presumed that under Government auspices 
such a system continue indefinite- 
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ly * * *” negates the argument I have 
heard in some quarters to the effect that 
Let's try the medicare program, if it doesn’t 
work we can always repeal it.“ You cor- 
rectly point out that once this program has 
commenced, it cam never be stopped. A 
logical extension of that statement would 
be that if this program is a mistake we are 
stuck with it forever. It therefore behooves 
us to make the most. careful and critical 
scrutinization of the program before it is 
irrevocably enacted into law. 

I have seen tabulations indicating that a 
new entrant would contribute in excess of 
$80,000 to the social security fund, includ- 
ing interest at 4 percent. This, of course, 
is based upon the assumption that the new 
entrant pays the maximum annually, and 
of course that his employer pays an equal 
amount. It would appear safe to assume 
that the average new entrant would pay the 
maximum amount since according to the 
1964 Department of Commerce Statistical 
Abstract the average family income in cur- 
rent dollars in 1962 was $7,262. 

The maximum taxable income is presently 
$4,800 and would increase to $5,600 in 1966 
and to $6,600 in 1971. It would seem to 
me that what the contributions of a young 
entrant will purchase in the way of insur- 
ance for himself and his family as compared 
to his total contributions including inter- 
est is a matter of vital interest and not to 
be dismissed as being a “relatively artificial 
concept.” 

Calling a program “insurance” does not 
make it an insurance program, particularly 
when you continue to apply welfare criteria. 
In your letter you say “The test of financial 
soundness, then, is not a question of there 
being sufficient funds on hand to pay off 
all the accrued liabilities. Rather, the test 
is whether the expected future income from 
tax contributions and from interest on in- 


vested assets will be sufficient to meet antic- © 


ipated expenditures for benefits and ad- 
ministrative costs." This is the same test 
that is applied to other welfare programs 
financed through earmarked revenues from 
special tax sources such as Colorado’s old 
age pension and health and medical care 
program. The only difference is that the 
source of revenue in this case is a non- 
deductible payroll tax on the employee plus 
a deductible payroll tax on the part of the 
employer. 

If medicare is a welfare program then 
the concept of unfunded accrued liabilities 
would be somewhat artificial and the level 
of contribution would be less relevant be- 
cause it would have no bearing upon the 
expected returned benefits. But, as a wel- 
fare program, medicare flies in the face of 
the most basic welfare concept, and that 
is that it be based upon need. H.R. 6675 
grants aid to the wealthy and the poor 
alike. 

It is indeed unfortunate that other work- 
load will require us to rely upon figures 
more than 8 years old.. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: This is in response 
to your letter of June 7, commenting on my 
letter of May 28, which dealt with your in- 
quiry of May 27 about the so-called unfunded 
accrued liability of the OASDI program. 

Let me say first that I believe as strongly 
as anybody does that before enacting any 
new program—or, in fact, before making any 
changes in any existing program—we should 
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make the most careful analysis possible of all 
aspects, including particularly the costs in- 
volved. I hope that I need hardly say that 
over the years I have always attempted to 
make the best. possible cost estimates for 
any proposed changes to the social security 
program regardless of the administration's 
position on the desirability of the changes 
proposed or, for that matter, regardless of 
my personal views thereon. 

In line with the latter point, I did not 
mean to imply that any determination of 
how much of the costs of H.R. 6675 are being 
placed on future generations is a “relatively 
artificial” concept, because I believe that the 
entire cost analysis is most important. 
Rather, what I was referring to was that 
the “unfunded accrued liability” concept is 
subject to serious misunderstanding, and 
the concept itself is essentially an artificial 
one, I believe that there are much better 
ways of measuring the long-range cost im- 
pact of legislative proposals, and these ways 
have been followed in the material contained 
in the House Report on the bill. 

You mention tabulations indicating that 
a new entrant would contribute in excess of 
$80,000 to the trust funds under the bill, if 
interest at an annual rate of 4 percent is 
included, if the new entrant is covered for 
maximum earnings each year, and if the 
employer contributions are included (and, in 
fact, this figure is $83,440 for a 45-year period 
of coverage beginning in 1966). In my opin- 
ion, the employer contribution for each 
worker should not be considered directly 
assignable to that particular person, 

There is nothing in the law that so pre- 
scribes, and this procedure is not followed 
under the vast majority of private pension 
plans. Instead—just as under the OASDI 
system—the employer contribution is pooled 
for the benefit of all employees, and more 
of it goes to the high-cost members (such 
as those near retirement age when the pen- 
sion plan began) than to the low-cost 
members. 

In private pension plans, it is customary 
for the employer to pay relatively larger pen- 
sions. to those near retirement when the 
system (by granting prior service 
credit). Accordingly, such employees will 
contribute, and thus “purchase,” relatively 
small proportions of their pensions. On the 
other hand, for younger workers, the em- 
ployer may pay for only a relatively small 
part of the pension, with most of it coming 
from the employee’s own contributions ac- 
cumulated over the many years at interest. 

I do not believe that it is correct to pre- 
sume that all new entrants have earnings 
at the maximum taxable amount. The fact 
that the average family income in current 
dollars in 1962 was $7,262 is not meaningful, 
because many families have more than one 
worker and because many of the families 
have income from sources other than earn- 
ings covered under the program. Further- 
more, even if the average annual earnings 
of covered individuals were as high as $7,262, 
there would be many individuals well below 
the average, since there would likewise be 
many individuals above the average. As a 
matter of fact, in 1963 only 31 percent of all 
wage and salary workers had earnings of 
$4,800 or more in covered employment, and 
even of those who worked in all 4 quarters 
of the year, less than 40 percent were in this 
category (see the enclosed. copy of table 12 
from our Quarterly Summary of Earnings, 
Employment, and Benefit Data for Septem- 
ber 1964). 

The statement that I made as to the test 
of financial soundness of a social insurance 
system does not mean that any other pro- 
gram that meets such a test of financial 
soundness is also social insurance. In other 
words, this is a necessary condition, but it 
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is not a sufficient condition. A public as- 
sistance program could meet this test of 
financial soundness if there are definitely 
earmarked revenues from special tax sources 
that, over the long-range future, would sup- 
port the estimated expenditures. I think 
that this is only a theoretical point, however, 
because I have never seen any long-range 
cost analysis of a public assistance program 
on this basis. There are, however, many 
features that distinguish social insurance 
programs from public assistance programs— 
such as the latter having as a condition for 
benefit receipt an individual investigation 
of income and assets. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT J. Myers, F.S.A., 
Chief Actuary. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to these tables, a deficit of $4,679 per 
retiree was being passed on to the next 
generation. It should be noted that 
these tables show the deficit as it de- 
veloped or was increased by each of the 
liberalizing acts since the 1956 act. The 
deficit trend shows a marked and per- 
sistent increase in every category. We 
can only conjecture as to the level of the 
deficit that will result from this measure. 
I dare say it will be enormous. The 
trend is clear, the deficit will continue to 
increase. According to Mr. Myers’ table, 
the unfunded accrued liability of the 
OASDI program was $321 billion on Jan- 
uary 1,1962. What will it be on January 
1, 1968—$600 billion? 

I repeat, for the sake of emphasis: The 
unfunded accrued liability of the OASDI 
“ep was $321 billion on January 1, 

962. 

I might interpolate and comment on 
a similar situation which affects every 
employee of the Government of the 
United States. Under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, the Government is re- 
quired to contribute to the civil service 
retirement fund an amount equal to that 
which the Government employees con- 
tribute. According to the testimony 
given to the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriations of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that figure 
was $37.4 billion at the end of June 30, 
1964. The figure as of June 30, 1965, is 
$39.9 billion. 

We shall have an opportunity early 
next week to correct a part of this. Then 
we shall see where Senators stand. 

But in order that there may be no 
mistake about the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund—I am speaking to the em- 
ployees of the Government, including 
the employees of the Senate and Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as well—the Government 
will have to contribute to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Fund $39.9 billion before 
it will have contributed its share. Un- 
less we start doing that, the fund itself 
will be broke, based upon present actuar- 
ial expenses, by 1980. That is something 
to reflect on. Now it is proposed to ap- 
ply the same principle to the people who 
have paid into the social security fund 
over a period of years, and which Con- 
gress is now moving so rapidly to wreck 
completely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Myers’ tables printed 
at this point in the Recor, so that Sen- 
ators may reflect on these data. 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Balance sheet cost analyses of OASDI system, 
1958, 1960, and 1962 intermediate cost esti- 
mates at 3-percent interest 

PRESENT VALUE OF TAXABLE PAYROLLS 


Un billions} 


Jan. 1. | Jan. 1, | Jan. 1. Jan. 1, 
1958 1958 1960 1962 
1956 act) 1958 get 1960 act 1901 act 


Present members. ...| $2,876 | $3,038 | $3,204 | $3,279 
New entrants. _.2._-. 6,795 | 7,202 7. 583 7,747 
Total coverage 9, 671 | 10,240 | 10,787 | 11,026 


PRESENT VALUE OF BENEFITS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EXPENSES 


Present members $486 $543 $587 $625 


New entrants...----- 335 377 404 431 
Total coverage $21 920 991 1,056 


PRESENT VALUE OF SCHEDULED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Present members $194 $231 $254 $282 

New entrants . 563 641 682 719 

Total coverage 757 872 936 1,001 
EXISTING FUND 

Present members $23 $23 $22 $22 

Nec cpp Q ws 

Total coverage 23 23 22 22 


ACTUARIAL BALANCE, SURPLUS (+-) OR 
DEFICIT (—) 


Present members. J —$269 


—$289 | —$311 | —$321 
New entrants -+228 | -+264 | -+278 -+288 
Total eoveruge —41 —25 | —33 —33 


Nork.— Present members are all living persons (in- 
cluding beneficiaries) who have on credits, as of 
lude those pa! 


the given date. New entrants inc rticipat- 
ing in the system at any time after the given date who 
had no earnings credits before that date. 


Per capita deficit for present members, 1958, 
1960, and 1962 intermediate cost estimates 
at 3-percent interest 


NUMBER OF PRESENT MEMBERS * 
[In millions} 


Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 


Item 1958, 958, | 1960, | 1962, 
1956 act 1988 act 1980 act 1961 act 
Active workers 56.7 56.7 58.4 259.0 
Retired workers 6.3 6.3 7.9 39.6 
Total LIE aee ESE 63.0 63.0 66.3 68.6 


DEFICIT FOR PRESENT MEMBERS 
[In billions] 


a 


$289 | $311 | $321 
PER CAPITA DEFICIT FOR PRESENT MEMBERS 


$4,270 | $4, 587 


$4, 691 | $4,679 


Active workers taken as average of calendar year 
average figures for current and previous year So is 9 
in effect). Retired workers are primary beneficiaries in 
current payment status as of date given. Although sur- 
vivor beneficiaries are not included in the count of 
“present members,” all dollar figures include liabilities 
for survivor benefits. 

2 Average for March, June, and September 1961 (cov- 

e in effect). 

3 Estimated, using 9.4 million actual as of end of Octo- 

ber 1961, plus assured 100,000 monthly increase. 
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Deficit for present members as percentage of 
current tarable payroll, 1958, 1960, and 
1962 intermediate cost estimates at 3-per- 
cent interest 


CURRENT TAXABLE PAYROLL * 


{In billions} 

Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1958, i 1960, 1962, 
1956 act 1958 act 1960 act 1961 act 
$181 $181 $202 $214 
DEFICIT FOR PRESENT MEMBERS 
[In billions] 
$269 $289 $311 | $321 


DEFICIT AS PERCENTAGE OF CURRENT TAXABLE 
PAYROLL 


[Percent] 


149 


160 | 154 | 150 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


[Percent] 


! Taxable payroll for previous calendar year, €g., 
calendar year 1661 for valuation of Jan. 1, 1962. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Myers says that the concept of unfunded 
accrued liability is an artificial concept. 
The reason he gives is that a national 
compulsory social insurance system can 
“reasonably be presumed” to continue 
indefinitely into the future. In other 
words, he is saying that once we embark 
on this course, we can never turn back. 

It has been made abundantly clear 
during the course of the debate on this 
measure that we can never turn back, 
even though by the passage of the bill 
we shall make a shambles of the social 
security program. If we make a mis- 
take with this program; if it is not ac- 
tuarially sound; or if the concept is 
wrong; we and future generations will 
be stuck with that mistake, forever. Un- 
der such awesome circumstances, it 
would seem logical for Congress to seek 
the best advice possible—to consult with 
those groups which have the most inti- 
mate experience in the field of health 
care and administration of health in- 
surance programs. 

The insurance industry and the medi- 
cal profession would obviously have the 
greatest expertise in these matters. 
However, the proponents of this measure 
did not seek the advice of the medical 
profession as a whole. A few select 
members of that profession were con- 
sulted, but the collective experience and 
judgment was not sought. And when 
such advice was rendered by both the in- 
surance industry and the medical pro- 
fession it was not only not welcome, but 
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it was completely ignored. I marvel at 
this “new-found” wisdom of Congress. 
An article written by Freeman Bishop 
and published in the June 7, 1965, Ameri- 
can Metal Market, points this out. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Docrors’ REMEDY FOR MEDICARE 
(By Freeman Bishop) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Almost everyone on Capitol 
Hill has a version of what he believes medi- 
care to be, although nobody knows how any- 
one could interpret accurately some of the 
hazily written legislation on this subject. 

While the Nation’s “informational media” 
have been full of charges that doctors are 
obstructionists, not many seem to have gone 
to the trouble to find out what the doctors 
think. 

The presently pending legislation was writ- 
ten without consultation with the Nation’s 
doctors, apparently on the theory that the 
doctor needs guidance in how to treat ill 
elderly people. 

WITHOUT CONSULTATION 


And chances are future amendments to 
this legislation designed to put everyone 
under a Federal health program will be writ- 
ten also without benefit of those who practice 
medicine. 

The undercurrent here implies doctors are 
more interested in their fees than in medi- 
cine. Nobody likes to say this, but it’s the 
essential basis for medicare proposals. 

Tax experts have taken over this area of 
practicing medicine, some charge. But what 
advocates of medicare won’t admit is that 
the rising costs of health programs under 
social security will detract a hefty sum from 
everyone's payrolls. 

Dr. Donovan F. Ward, president of the 
American Medical Association, last week 
pledged the Nation's doctors would never go 
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on strike against their patients, but he 
pleaded for some more reasonable under- 
standing of the problems involved. 


AMA'S OBJECTIONS 


Dr. Ward’s reaffirmed medicine’s longstand- 
ing objections to a federally administered 
health care program, financed by payroll 
taxes, and providing aid across the board to 
an entire segment of the population, regard- 
less of financial need. 

“You are being urged here to approve a 
historic revision of the U.S. medical system,” 
he told the Congress. “The pattern thus es- 
tablished would be the same in all essential 
particulars as that in other countries whose 
health care today is marked by precarious 
financing, controls, overburdened facilities 
and distracted, frustrated physicians.” 

Wherever Government-financed, Govern- 
ment-controlled health care programs have 
been tried, Dr. Ward told the committee, they 
have been marked by overutilization of fa- 
cilities and rising costs. Then he added: 

“When costs get out of line—and let me 
assure you, they will—there are three pos- 
sible courses of action: 

“The first is to reduce the benefits; the sec- 
ond is to increase the taxes; the third is to 
impose Government controls on the services 
in an attempt to control costs, 

“Under our system of medicine as we have 
always known it, treatment of the individual 
has come first and financing second. The 
physician has exercised his knowledge and 
skill to his greatest capacity in each case. 

“But with the emphasis shifting from 
quality to cost, as it must under a publicly 
financed program, a deterioration in the qual- 
ity of care is inescapable.” 


CONSIDER EACH PART 


Terming the measure “an omnibus bill of 
overwhelming proportions,” the AMA presi- 
dent asked the committee to consider its 
various parts separately. 

He noted that the eldercare program (S. 
820) remains the only proposal before Con- 
gress which was formulated in consultation 
with the medical profession. He emphasized 
that it was developed only after long and 
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careful study by physicians, based on their 
years of experience in caring for the elderly. 

The AMA urges, said Dr. Ward, that this 
program be substituted for the hospital and 
medical sections of H.R. 6675. It would pro- 
vide State and local administration while 
avoiding unwarranted taxation of younger 
workers to pay for the care of millions of 
well-to-do and self-supporting. 

At the same time, he offered a wide range 
of modifications and amendments which 
were ted by the medical profession for 
all parts of the bill, including the hospital 
and medical sections to which the AMA holds 
fundamental objection. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Dr. 
Donovan F. Ward, past president of the 
American Medical Association, in his 
testimony before the Finance Committee 
pointed out that wherever government 
health programs have been instituted, 
there has been a resultant overutiliza- 
tion of facilities. Our experience in 
Colorado has borne this out. In 1957 
Colorado inaugurated its old-age pen- 
sion medical plan. It required a consti- 
tutional amendment, which the people 
passed. When the proposition was put 
to the people, the experts assured us that 
that cost would not exceed $10 million in 
the foreseeable future. Consequently, a 
ceiling of $10 million was put on the pro- 
gram on the amendment. In the fourth 
year, expenditures exceeded $10 million 
and since that time some of the services 
have had to be curtailed to keep the cost 
below $13 million. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table prepared by the Colo- 
rado State Department of Public Wel- 
fare entitled “Old Age Pension Medical 
Expenditures, July 1957 to June 1964” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Colorado State Department of Public Welfare—Old-age pension medical expenditures, July 1957-June 1964 


1957-58 
Hospitallzationn $1, 577, 693. 34 
Nursing home 418, 340. 62 


261, 577. 30 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 Total 

$4, 953, 568.37 | $5,943, 601,67 | $5, 008,726.37 | $4,938, 088.88 | $6, 836, 051. 24 803,790.92 | $35, 062, 
1, 624,116.58 | 1, 965,924.74 | 2, 454, 817.88 | 2, 835,668.36 | 3, 376, 662.74 * 916, 760.80 | 16, 502,201. 72 
1, 182, 409.23 1, 345, 482.23 1, 044, 018. 70 1, 319, 541.49 | 1, 726, 400. 88 1, 505,518.79 | 8. 984, 702. 68 
23,017.25 90, 637. 50 105, 093. 00 4, 395.95 122, 659. 25 84, 974. 25 540, 777.20 
ue e Udit ae 635. 421, 268. 45 442, 008. 41 482, 764. 238, 932. 54 1, 929, 608.50 
77, 664. 30 241, 275. 51 323,335.21 050. 83 451, 183. 91 463, 907. 35 1, 945, 417. 11 
64, 635.7 62, 931. 27 ü DE E ote NEES ̃ Re 190, 238, 43 
z seine anit ee c EDENA est nce 125, 950. 00 
8, 014,205.43 | 9, 904, 487.81 | 10, 014,850.94 | 10, 038,743.92 | 12,904, 788.52 | 12, 013,884.65] 65, 371, 496.83 


Mr. ALLOTT. Dr. Ward pointed out 
the three possible courses of action that 
might be taken to put such a program 
back in financial balance: First, reduce 
the benefits; second, increase taxes; and 
third, impose Government control on 
the services in an attempt to control 
costs. 

In Colorado, we first attempted to put 
on some controls to keep costs down. 
They were effective only to a minor ex- 
tent. Subsequently, services had to be 
reduced. Since our program was estab- 
lished by constitutional amendment, 
there has been no real effort to change 
its financial scheme because it would 
require another constitutional amend- 
ment. The people of Colorado were told 
by the experts that the $10 million limi- 
tation would cover the financing of the 


program for many, many years; how- 
ever, as the table discloses, the program 
went out of its financial bounds in the 
fourth year. 

Mr. President, this is exactly what 
would happen with this so-called medi- 
eet as unfounded and wild as 
t is. 

Assuming that we have a similar ex- 
perience in the medicare program, and 
indications are that we will, then we can 
expect the Social Security Administra- 
tion to follow one or more of the three 
possible courses of action. The least 
likely of the three possibilities to be pur- 
sued is the reduction of benefits. There 
are many reasons for this, and some of 
them are political. This leaves the other 
two possibilities; mamely, to increase 
taxes, and to impose controls on services. 


The experience of other nations with 
national health programs has been that 
a distinct deterioration of the quality of 
medical services follows when rigid gov- 
ernment controls are imposed. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
it is inappropriate to say that doctors 
have appeared before the committee 
many, many times and have consistently 
testified to the superior quality of the 
medical services offered to the people of 
the United States, a service which is 
superior to that offered to the people of 
any other nation of the earth. Yet, our 
country is one of the countries which has 
retained a completely independent medi- 
cal service for our people. 

I do not think it takes much imagina- 
tion to realize that this is a natural con- 
sequence. But, certainly, a deterioration 
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of the quality of medical services is the 
last thing we want. The purpose of this 
bill, according to its proponents, is to in- 
sure that every aged person can obtain 
high-quality medical assistance, and will 
not be denied it because of financial lim- 
itations. Therefore, the only possibility 
of the three left open is to increase 
taxes. 

Under the present income tax struc- 
ture and the proposed schedule of taxes 
under this bill, many persons will pay 
more in taxes to the social security sys- 
tem than they will pay in income taxes. 
Under this bill the individual wage 
earner would pay a maximum of $209.45 
per year in social security taxes for 1966, 
which would increase to $363 in 1973, and 
eventually to $368.50 by 1987. However, 
in the history of the social security pro- 
gram, no tax schedule has ever been fully 
implemented—each has been further in- 
creased by legislation before the last 
scheduled increase became effective. 
The final scheduled increase under pres- 
ent law was to have become effective in 
1968, but this bill changes that. There- 
fore, if history provides us with any sort 
of guideline as to what to expect in the 
future, we can expect an increase in this 
schedule of social security taxes within 
a few years. This will be necessary to 
finance the medicare program. But, 
what of other increases in cash benefits? 
Will they no longer be possible because 
of the demands of the medicare provi- 
sions? Experience strongly suggests that 
they will suffer. 

In addition, continued inflationary 
fiscal policies will place an additional 
burden on the medicare program through 
rising costs. According to the majority 
report, hospital costs have been increas- 
ing on an average of 6.7 percent each 
year. Wages, on the other hand, have 
been increasing at an average rate of 
approximately 4 percent. While ex- 
pensive improvements in facilities must 
certainly account for some of this in- 
crease in hospital costs, nevertheless, a 
large part of the increase is directly 
attributable to inflation. Everyone who 
does any shopping knows that food prices 
have increased considerably in just the 
last few months. Living costs are now 
130 percent higher than in 1940. Under 
present policies this trend will con- 
tinue—it is planned to continue. A new 
ingredient is evident in proposals that 
will accelerate this inflationary trend. 

Two significant actions have been 
taken by the Congress this year which 
accelerate inflation. The first action 
was to remove the 25-percent gold re- 
serve requirement on Federal Reserve 
deposits. The second action was the 
desilverization of our coinage, leaving 
only a small amount of silver in our half 
dollar. Mr. President, and Senators, it 
is now just a short jump to “printing 
press money.“ 

With a national debt of $328 billion, 
and upon which the interest alone is $1 
billion per month, a slackening of our 
inflationary trend is the last thing we 
can expect. These factors will vastly 
increase the demands of the social se- 
eurity system for additional revenues, 
which will in turn mean further increases 
in the tax rate. 
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Mr. President, it is like a dog chasing 
his tail and then eating his own tail. 

Under this present proposal the wage- 
earner is already heavily loaded with 
deductions from his paycheck. The 
young wage-earner can ill-afford fur- 
ther tax demands upon his earnings. In 
his early years, the demands of his fam- 
ily are the greatest, and this is the time 
when he can least afford to finance a 
health insurance program for the aged. 
Certainly, he can least afford to pay for 
a program that gives the same benefits 
to the wealthy and indigent alike. 

Mr. President, our beloved chairman 
of the Finance Committee, in the indi- 
vidual views, took a position in opposi- 
tion to this measure. The expertise, 
knowledge, and objectivity of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance in the 
field of financial matters is well known. 
I respect his judgment highly, and would 
not lightly put it aside. It is pointed out 
in the individual views that this program 
was conceived contrary to the advice of 
the two most knowledgeable groups on 
the subject in our society—our physicians 
and our insurance industry. He and his 
colleagues joining in the individual views 
said: 

Ironically, the proponents of the legis- 
lation depend upon these two groups to 
make the legislation succeed. 

Because the individual views make 
these points so eloquently, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


The undersigned have joined in these fol- 
lowing views opposing enactment of the so- 
called medicare provisions of H.R. 6675 as 
amended by the majority of the members 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 

We recognize as a fact that some of our 
aged citizens need governmental assistance to 
meet the cost of adequate medical care. But 
we are also convinced that many of the aged 
are capable of meeting their medical costs 
without Government assistance; thus the 
best solution has not been devised. We must 
oppose any legislation which would derive 
its financing from a compulsory tax on first 
dollars of wages earned by the Nation's work- 
ing men and women to pay the hospital and 
other medical bills of the well-to-do and 
wealthy aged, most of whom are well able to 
meet such bills from their own resources. 
Such legislation produces an unequitable and 
unjustified tax burden on gross earnings of 
wage earners. 

In addition, fiscal experts both in and out 
of the administration concede that a $6.8 
billion annual brake will be applied to the 
Nation’s economy. The 86.8 billion increase 
(to multiply in cost in later years) will not 
even cover early year program costs accord- 
ing to business actuaries and experts with 
experience in the health insurance and health 
care fields. They can proye their contention 
from health insurance claim experience and 
by the annual reports of countries which 
have enacted compulsory government health 
programs. Saskatchewan, for example, in 
less than 18 years shows an increase of 200 
percent in hospital utilization by its aged. 
No such estimates were computed in arriving 
at an expected cost figure in this legislation. 
Costs in the British social security program 
have so skyrocketed that some responsible 
Englishmen prominent in the welfare fleld 
are now advocating a change so that only the 
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needy would be aided in an effort to avoid 
bankruptcy of their entire welfare system, 

Some advocates in this Congress, attempt- 
ing to give assurance that the medicare pro- 
gram won't impair the retirement funds, 
point to the separate trust fund as though 
it would vouchsafe retirement dollars. This 
is illusory. Congress 10 years ago provided 
a separate trust fund for the disability pro- 
gram and our 10-year experience finds us in 
this very legislation having to rob the retire- 
ment fund, It is unfair that we impair the 
solvency of a program upon which many 
retired persons and millions more to retire 
in the future depend, at least as a retirement 
foundation. 

We deplore the damage this legislation will 
do to our voluntary private insurance sys- 
tem. Its immediate effect will destroy pri- 
vate initiative for our aged to protect them- 
selves with insurance against the costs of 
illness. More than 60 percent of our aged 
now purchase, without Government assist- 
ance, hospital and medical insurance. This 
private effort will cease if Government bene- 
fits are given to all aged. We anticipate that 
a Government health program for the aged 
will be extended to additional age groups 
of the population by the same erroneous 
rationale which motivates the passage of 
this legislation to the extinction of the pri- 
vate insurance industry. A replacement of 
private sector activity in the health insur- 
ance industry could be repeated; in fact, 
other nations’ experience dictates that it 
would be repeated regarding private hospi- 
tals, private medical schools, ad infinitum. 
The advocates of this legislation are already 
at work pointing out how the step taken in 
this bill represents merely the beginning of 
Government medical care for persons of all 
ages. 

Compulsory Government health insurance 
is well along the way through our legislative 
process against the advice of the two most 
knowledgeable groups on the subject in our 
society—our physicians and our insurance 
industry. Ironically, the proponents of the 
legislation depend upon these two groups 
to make the legislation succeed. The insur- 
ance mdustry is to provide the expertise in 
making the arrangements with the providers 
of health services and health care, and only 
the physicians can certify a beneficiary for 
benefits by declaring his condition as “a 
medical necessity” requiring hospitalization, 
nursing home care, diagnostic care, home 
health services, or physician care, 

We have urged the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee to look to other meth- 
ods to avoid killing private responsibility, 
or at least some degree of self-responsibility, 
including the use of deductibles and coinsur- 
ance to hold down the cost and to eliminate 
the “smack of socialism” implicit in a coy- 
erage-for-all program without avail. We 
have warned against imitating foreign coun- 
try government type health programs, most 
of which have already experienced strife, 
financial difficulty, and a deterioration of 
the quality of medical excellence. We are 
proud of our medical system, which has pro- 
duced the greatest progress in prolonging life 
and reducing the incidence of disease and 
sickness. 

We plead that though the hour is late, it 
is never too late to do the right thing. Let’s 
consult with our great medical profession 
and cease listening to voices of Government 
witnesses who throughout the world have 
sung the siren songs. which have resulted in 
mediocre Government quality medicine re- 
placing a far better system under which a 
free medical profession can continue to pro- 
duce medical miracles for all mankind. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, consid- 
ering all these factors and many others, 
I cannot support this measure. I do 
not wish my vote to be misconstrued, 
however. It is only a vote against the 
medicare program. The increase in 
eash benefits for those persons under 
social security, although somewhat pal- 
try, is needed and well deserved. Ab- 
sent the so-called medicare provisions of 
this bill, it would have my wholehearted 
support. Although I am convinced 
something must be done to provide med- 
ical care for those of our aged who can- 
not financially provide it for themselves, 
I am equally convinced that the so-called 
medicare proposal is not the way to go 
about it. I am also equally convinced 
that it runs against all conscience and 
sane judgment. 

In January of this year I joined in 
sponsoring a measure that is infinitely 
superior to the so-called medicare pro- 
gram, in my opinion. This proposal has 
been given the popular name of elder- 
care, and is embodied in S. 820. The 
eldercare plan goes to the heart of the 
real problem. It would not endanger 
our social security system with the threat 
of insolvency, but it would give the kind 
of aid needed by the elderly when and 
where they needed it most. Eldercare 
would have authorized Federal grants 
to States on a matching basis to help 
persons 65 years of age and older to pay 
the costs of health insurance if they 
could not otherwise pay for it. Such 
health insurance would be made avail- 
able through companies which have Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield type policies. 
I might add here the evidence is over- 
whelming that the purchase of such 
private health insurance under such a 
financial arrangement would cost much 
less and purchase far more coverage than 
can ever be purchased with the money 
to be taken from our people under the 
medicare program. 

The costs of such coverage would be 
borne entirely by the Government for 
these elderly individuals whose income 
falls below limits set by each State. For 
individuals with incomes between the 
minimum and the maximum, the Gov- 
ernment would pay a part of the costs 
on a sliding scale according to income. 
Individuals with income above the maxi- 
mum would pay the entire cost of the in- 
surance, but would have the benefit of an 
income tax deduction for such payments. 

No pauper’s oath is required under this 
program. Under eldercare a simple 
statement of income is all that would 
be required for someone over 65 to estab- 
lish his qualification for participation. 
Income statements to establish eligibility 
for benefits is not foreign to the social se- 
curity program. Such conditions have 
been an integral part of the social secu- 
rity system since its inception. There is 
ample precedent. The bill before us 
even modifies the earnings limitation for 
eligibility for cash benefits. I know of 
no movement to completely eliminate 
the earnings test on cash benefits, and I 
would not support such a movement. I 
have supported and will continue to sup- 
port reasonable measures to liberalize the 
earnings test, but I do not believe they 
should be completely eliminated. The 
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medicare proposal eliminates all tests, 
whether “means” or “income,” for eligi- 
bility of our aged persons for health 
benefits. The income test serves a use- 
ful purpose—it prevents the squandering 
of financial resources on those who can 
well afford to take care of their own 
health needs, thereby preserving these 
resources to assist those who truly need 
help. 

The eldercare plan would also preserve 
our private insurance initiative in this 
country. More than 60 percent of our 
aged now purchase hospital and medical 
insurance, without Government assist- 
ance. We should not ignore this indi- 
vidual effort, particularly since it has in- 
creased year after year. 

But more importantly, eldercare would 
not have irrevocably committed us to a 
program that can never be abandoned, 
and which, if pursued, can only lead to 
socialized medicine, as medicare does. 
Unfortunately, the Finance Committee 
was never given an opportunity to con- 
sider this measure, and as it now looks, 
neither the committee nor the Senate 
will ever have an opportunity to consider 
it. 

One final comment, and I shall con- 
clude this statement. In recent months 
we have heard much about polls. Many 
Senators are carrying around the latest 
polling results in their pockets. The only 
direct poll that I have is a count of my 
mail on the subject. 

I have received 1,300 letters and other 
communications on medicare. Of that 
number 1,253 expressed opposition to it, 
while only 47 approved the measure. 
This is a final tabulation made as of 
July 7, 1965, and includes only mail re- 
ceived during 1965: 1,253 against, 47 for. 
That is a pretty strong indication of the 
sentiment of the people of Colorado and 
how they feel about the medicare pro- 
posal. Seldom have I ever received mail 
on a controversial subject that has been 
so lopsided. For every letter I received 
in favor of medicare, I received nearly 
27 in opposition to it. 

We are being led down the primrose 
path with a slogan—and the slogan is 
“Medicare.” It does not matter how in- 
advisable, it does not matter how crack- 
pot it is, we are being taken down the 
path with the slogan “Medicare,” and I 
use the word “taken” advisedly. 

If this is an accurate sampling, and I 
have no way of proving it absolutely, it 
would indicate that 96 percent of the 
people of Colorado oppose medicare, 
while only 4 percent favor it. However, 
the overwhelming opposition to the 
medicare program and a correspondingly 
overwhelming support of the eldercare 
program is also supported by a poll con- 
ducted by Research Services, Inc., of 
Denver, Colo. 

This is no recent organization which 
has sprung out of the ground. It is a 
very respected organization, which has 
been carrying on its activities for at least 
20 years, to my knowledge. 

Taken together, these two indications 
of the opinions of the people of Colorado 
show that the people of Colorado do not 
want medicare, and that they would pre- 
fer another type of program. They do 
not want anything which embodies the 
principles of medicare. They know it is 
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wrong, even if we in the Senate and in 
the Congress, and the President do not 
know it is wrong. 

With this consensus apparent, I must 
oppose this measure, for I have never 
seen any poll which indicates any similar 
degree of support for medicare. In any 
event, the people of Colorado have told 
me they do not want medicare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the Research 
Services poll be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY 
KERR-MILLS 

Two of three (66 percent) Coloradans are 
unaware of any existing plan “to provide 
medical care for persons 65 years of age or 
older.” 

Less than 1 in 10 (7 percent) specifically 
identify either Kerr-Mills or the Medical 
Assistance Act. 

MEDICARE 

In contrast, most (86 percent) of the 
State’s adult residents have “heard or read 
about medicare.” While nearly half (43 per- 
cent) of these don’t know what medical costs 
medicare promises to cover— 

Fifty-two percent believe medicare would 
cover all or most hospital costs. 

Forty-three percent believe medicare would 
cover all or most doctors bills. 

Thirty-two percent believe medicare would 
cover all or most nursing home costs, 

Thirty-one percent believe medicare would 
cover all or most doctors’ bills. 

No more than 1 in 10 anticipate that medi- 
care would pay for eyeglasses (10 percent), 
false teeth (8 percent), or hearing aids (8 
percent). 

There is generally broad understanding 
that medicare would be paid for by either 
social security taxes, the people, or the Gov- 
ernment. 

Those familiar with medicare describe 
themselves as “definitely approving” (25 per- 
cent) or “inclined to approve” (28 percent) 
the proposal. Fewer than 2 in 10 (17 per- 
cent) “definitely oppose.” 

Support for medicare stems largely from 
the sentiment that “older people need help 
and we must do all we can.” 

Opponents express a distaste for “‘social- 
ized medicine” and a concern for the prob- 
able cost of the program. 


OTHER MEDICAL PLANS 


At the time of this survey only three 
Coloradans in every hundred exhibited any 
familiarity with a plan for the medical care 
of persons 65 years of age or older proposed 
by doctors or the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

COMPARATIVE PLAN PROVISIONS 


Direct comparison of nine specific provi- 
sions contained in the respective AMA and 
medicare proposals shows—in each in- 
stance—a statewide preference for the AMA 
alternatives, especially those relating to 
benefits, financial need, institutional choice, 
individual choice, mode of payment and 
choice of protection agent. 


BENEFITS 


AMA: A plan that will pay most (in some 
cases, all) normal doctor, hospital, nursing 
home, and drug costs, 85 percent. 

Medicare: a plan that will pay no doctors’ 
bills and no more than one-third of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and drug costs, 5 per- 
cent. 


FINANCIAL NEED 
AMA: a plan that covers everyone 65 
years of age or older who needs financial 
assistance, 77 percent. 
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Medicare: a plan that covers everyone 65 
years of age or older regardless of income, 
18 percent. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHOICE 


AMA: a plan that allows persons 65 years 
of age or older to go to any hospital or 
nursing home they choose, 75 percent. 

Medicare: a plan that specifies certain 
hospitals and nursing homes for the care of 
persons 65 years of age or older, 18 percent. 


INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 


AMA: a plan that provides. coverage for 
everyone over 65 that wants it, 69 percent. 

Medicare: a plan that automatically covers 
everyone over 65, 21 percent. 


MODE OF PAYMENT 


AMA: a plan based on the ability to pay 
so that, for example, an individual 65 years 
of age or older with an income of less than 
$3,000 a year pays nothing, 65 percent. 

Medicare: a plan that is paid for by a new 
tax taken from the paycheck of every wage 
earner, 19 percent. 

CHOICE OF PROTECTION AGENTS 

AMA: A plan that allows persons 65 years 
of age or older to have their medical insur- 
ance with any company they choose, 64 
percent. 

Medicare: A plan that gives persons 65 
years of age or older only Government-spon- 
sored benefits, 24 percent. 


INCOME REVELATION 


AMA: A plan that requires individuals 65 
years of age or older to sign a statement tell- 
ing the amount of they have re- 
ported on their Federal income tax, 52 
percent. 

Medicare: A plan that requires no one 65 
years of age or older, regardless of income, 
to tell what their income is, 33 percent. 


PLAN MANAGEMENT 


AMA: A plan that is run by State govern- 
ments in cooperation with private insurance 
companies, 46 percent. 

Medicare: A plan that is run entirely by 
the Federal Government, 33 percent. 


DEPARTMENT CONTROL 


AMA: A plan for individuals 65 years of 
age or older that is run by the State health 
department, 50 percent. 

Medicare: A plan for individuals 65 years 
of age or older that is run by the State wel- 
fare department, 16 percent. 

Significantly, even those respondents who 
in the early stages of the questionnaire ex- 
pressed themselves as “definitely approving” 
or “inclined to approve” medicare endorse 
eight of the nine AMA provisions. 

The lone exception is plan management. 
Slightly more than half (51 percent) of the 
medicare proponents indicate a preference 
for “a plan that is entirely run by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 


PLAN PREFERENCE 


When the specific provisions detailed above 
were grouped together under the titles “Plan 
1” and “Plan 2,” Coloradans voiced an over- 
whelming (79 to 9 percent) preference for 
plan 2, the American Medical Association 
proposal. 

Examination of 31 separate sample groups 
(age, sex, income, political party preference, 
labor union membership, old-age pension as- 
sistance, etc.) shows that the lowest level of 
support for plan 2 (70 percent) is in Denver 
„while the strongest backing (86 percent) is 
in Congressional District No. 4 (western slope 
and northern Colorado). 

More than 8 of 10 (82 percent) of those 
earlier endorsing medicare choose plan 2 
when asked: “Which of these plans do you 
think of as really being the best from your 
own point of view?” 
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RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PERRY 
HOISINGTON II AS DIRECTOR OF 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it is 
with deep regret that I view the retire- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Perry Hoisington II 
and his leaving the post of Director of 
Legislative Liaison of the Air Force. His 
departure is a loss to both the Air Force 
and Congress and the filling of his shoes 
will be a very difficult task. 

Other Members of Congress have pre- 
viously lauded General Hoisington and 
in their laudatory remarks they have de- 
tailed his brilliant and remarkable Air 
Force record, both combat and executive. 
I shall not repeat the summary of his 
illustrious achievements. 

I think his decorations speak for them- 
selves—the Silver Star in combat—and 
the Distinguished Service Medal in 
peace. In fact, there is a very special 
distinction in his Distinguished Service 
Medal—for only two of his predecessors 
as Director of Air Force Legislative 
Liaison received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for service in that position. 

But I would rather speak of the per- 
sonal side of General Hoisington—of 
what I know of him personally in his 
performance as Director of Air Force 
Legislative Liaison. I know that for 
some time he worked under very difficult 
and trying circumstances and that de- 
spite this he never lost his calm balance 
and never waivered the slightest in his 
dedication to his duty. 

The interests of the Air Force and the 
Congress are not always the same. In 
fact, there have been times when the Air 
Force and Congress differed on means if 
they did not differ on ends—differed on 
approaches if they did not differ on ob- 
jectives. And there have been times 
when the Air Force and its Department 
of Defense superiors had deep differences 
on not only legislation but as well on how 
Congress should be handled and treated. 

In these differences, General Hoising- 
ton was right in the middle between the 
differing parties, whether it be the Con- 
gress, the Air Force, the Department of 
Defense—any two of them or even all 
three of them. He had the happy and 
rare faculty of not compromising in any 
manner his loyalty to either his Depart- 
ment of Defense superiors or to his own 
service—and at the same time of being 
honest and effectively diplomatic with 
Members of Congress. 

One might wonder how he could do 
this—how he could so effectively walk a 
tightrope between the Air Force, the De- 
partment of Defense and the Congress. 
Admittedly it was very difficult and re- 
quired exceptional ability. 

But General Hoisington had a very 
simple formula that is too rarely found 
in the military services. Instead of using 
the regulations to say “No,” he used the 
regulations to say “Yes” whenever it was 
possible and reasonable. He did not 
negatively “live by the book” of regula- 
tions and look for reasons to prevent 
achievements. Instead he looked for 
positive and affirmative interpretation of 
the regulations to move forward instead 
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of standing still and holding back Mem- 
bers of Congress with narrow, tradition- 
alistic concepts and applications of the 
regulations. 

General Hoisington has set a very high 
standard for his successors to emulate. 
His performance should inspire and en- 
courage them to recognition that while 
they must always maintain their loyalty 
to the own Air Force service—and even 
to individual commands in which they 
have served, such as the Strategic Air 
Command—they must recognize that 
none of us are above making errors or 
beyond inspection—and specifically that 
the Air Force itself is not immune to 
investigation, inquiry and evaluation by 
Congress, and especially by those com- 
mittees which handle the authorizations 
and appropriations for the Air Force. 

Yes, the Air Force’s last act of recog- 
nition to General Hoisington truly char- 
acterizes his performance as Air Force 
Director of Legislative Liaison for the 
Distinguished Service Medal in this in- 
stance is truly descriptive of the distin- 
guished service” of Maj. Gen. Perry Hois- 
ington II to the Air Force, to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to the Congress, and to 
his country. 


IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN POLICIES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
month Assistant Secretary of Labor 
George L-P Weaver, U.S. Government 
delegate to the 49th session of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Conference 
at Geneva, Switzerland, delivered an out- 
standing talk before the members of that 
organization. 

All too often one finds representatives 
abroad who act, in effect, as apologists 
for the policies and programs of this 
country. It was particularly refreshing, 
therefore, to read this spirited and able 
defense of the position of the. United 
States. 

I was especially impressed with Secre- 
tary Weaver's statement: 

I think it is time that we—developing and 
developed countries alike—recognize Com- 
munist propaganda and aggression for what 
they are: forces aimed at the destruction of 
the “better standards of life in large free- 
dom” that most of us are trying to build. 


In the belief that this address would 
be of interest to all Members of the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS- BY Hon. GEORGE LP WEAVER, US. 
GOVERNMENT DELEGATE TO THE 49TH SESSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
CONFERENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Mr. President, I join those who have pre- 
ceded me in congratulating you on your 
election. I also take this opportunity to 
welcome into the ILA family the newest 
members: Zambia, Malta, Malawi, and Yem- 
en. This increase in membership again 
demonstrates the strength and validity of 
the ideals upon which this Organization is 
built. 

In his excellent report to the Conference, 
the Director General reviews the major pro- 
gram areas that appear to have the general 
support of the Conference. 
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These three major program areas—human 

resources development, the development of 
social institutions, and conditions of life and 
work—encompass the broad spectrum of hu- 
man endeavor within the competence of the 
ILO. 
The Government of the United States sub- 
scribes fully to the central thesis of the 
Director General's report. Concern for hu- 
man resources development is no less a fac- 
tor in my country than in others. 

Mr. President, during my tour of duty, I 
have tried, and will continue to try to co- 
operate with all groups in this Organiza- 
tion which serves the working men and wom- 
en of the world. But cooperation is always 
a two-way street. 

I deeply regret that I find it impossible 
to discuss in the detail Í had planned the 
Director General's report, in view of the 
provocative course of the debate. Starting 
on June 7, my cuntry has been subjected 
to a series of distorted attacks, by speak- 
ers from the Communist countries, con- 
cerned with matters outside the compe- 
tence of this Conference, which this or- 
ganization cannot solve, and which belong 
in the United Nations. 

If these speakers were sincere, and not 
merely seeking to divert attention from the 
subversive activities of the international 
Communist apparatus, they would have 
utilized the established machinery of the 
resolutions committee to discuss the is- 
sues they raised. Instead, they sought to 
disrupt orderly debate in this hall by their 
politically motivated attacks. 

While I objected to the statements of 
these speakers, I abided by the rulings of 
the president on June 7 and 8, although 
I disagree with them. I abided by these 
rulings because of my firm belief in the 
vital importance of due process of law as 
well as my deep respect for this house. I 
have expressed these thoughts many times 
from this very rostrum. I am satisfied, 
Mr. President, you have made every effort 
to guide the debate along appropriate lines. 
This effort, however, has been largely nulli- 
fied by the disregard of your ruling by 
speakers from Communist countries. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I am constrained 
to comment on the issues involved and the 
policies of my Government in the manner 
suggested by you on June 8. 

Mr, President, we believe that govern- 
ments should derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. We are deep- 
ly dedicated to this concept. That is why 
we have welcomed the new nations of 
Africa and Asia to full independence. That 
is why we have deep attachments to 
other democracies. That is why we are 
concerned with removing the last remain- 
ing barriers to freedom within our own 
borders, and why we are concerned when 
freedom is withheld from people beyond 
our borders. 

History confirms that the American peo- 
ple believe in democracy—for themselves 
as well as for others. And, by democracy, 
we mean government by the majority; a 
government in which the supreme power 
is vested in the people and exercised by 
them, either directly or through their rep- 
resentatives chosen at periodic free elec- 
tions where there is a choice of candidates 
representing varying points of view. 

That is the kind of democracy we believe 
in. I hasten to point out, however, that 
it is not the understanding of democracy 
by the Communist countries who label 
themselves “democratic” and “socialist.” 
I am convinced that they are neither. Why 
have they stopped using “Communist” in 
describing themselves? 

We have been reminded that Communist 
words often bear little resemblance to com- 
monly accepted definitions. Such words as 
peace, aggression, imperialism, intervention, 
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neocolonialism, and liberation—have been 
sadly distorted—so distorted, in fact, that 
the so-called “liberators” had to build a wall 
to retain the “liberated” people. 

The Soviet poet Yevtushenko has written: 
“Comrades, you have to give words back their 
original meanings.” I commend these wise 
words to the attention of the Communist 
delegates. 

We do not believe any group has the right 
to impose its system on others by force or 
subversive techniques. 

But what do we see happening today? 

We see Communist states engaged in sub- 
verting legitimate governments in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. It has been said that 
the new imperialists of today are the Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese. Communist China’s 
Premier Chou En-lai, standing on African 
soil, the other day declared that Africa is ripe 
for revolution. He added that the same ex- 
ceedingly favorable situation for revolution” 
prevails in Asia and Latin America. 

As the Kenya Government’s spokesman has 
asked: What kind of revolution has Mr. 
Chou in mind? Most African states have 
gained their independence from foreign rule 
in recent years. 

The only answer is that the revolutions 
Mr. Chou advocates would be aimed at exist- 
ing African governments, with the aid of 
those his country has been training for years 
in guerrilla warfare and subversion. 

Of course, the Communists don’t call their 
actions subversion or aggression. In the dis- 
torted language of international communism 
they are “wars of liberation.” They begin 
with infiltration, recruitment of dissidents, 
propaganda, and go on to guerrilla warfare, 
establishment of so-called “liberation fronts” 
and an outright attempt to overthrow gov- 
ernments by armed force. 

While the Communist countries pour in 
assistance to these subversive forces, their 
propaganda apparatus screams its distortions 
at the intended victim and at any nation 
which dares to come to its help, calling them 
a rs. 
This is precisely what has happened in 
Vietnam. 

We are in Vietnam because we have a com- 
mitment to honor. We are not there as 
aggressors, but to oppose a policy of ag- 
gression from the north. 

We have no colonial or territorial aims 
there, or in any other part of the world. 

For the past 5 years, Communist North 
Vietnam has sent increased numbers of 
trained guerrillas into the south, and more 
recently, even complete units of the North 
Vietnam armed forces, 

To meet this threat, 38 free nations are 
sending help to South Vietnam. 

We are determined to do everything neces- 
sary to preserve the right of South Vietnam 
to choose its own destiny. 

We will not forfeit the battle against Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam. If we 
did, the free world surely would soon have 
to face the same problem in yet another 
country. 

The Communists already have proclaimed 
Thailand as their next target for guerrilla 
warfare in southeast Asia. The first stage is 
well underway with Communist subversives 
killing Thai rural officials charged with im- 
proving the economic life of the people. 

We will not quit—but—we will negotiate. 
Since April, President Johnson has repeatedly 
invited unconditional discussions on Viet- 
nam. Several other nations have sought 
consultations. Each effort has met with si- 
lence, slander, or the sound of guns. 

If North Vietnam will cease aggression, 
cease its terror and subversion against its 
neighbor, the free world will be glad to pull 
its forces out of South Vietnam. 

We—like most of the world—want peace 
in Vietnam. But it must be a peace which 
preserves the freedom of the South Viet- 
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we people to choose their own way of 
e. 

Rather than wasting the Conference’s 
time in accusing the United States of waging 
a filthy war in Vietnam—all wars are filthy 
and Communist tactics in this one are hardly 
hygienic—would it not be more useful for 
Comrade Pimenov and his claimed 70 million 
Soviet workers to use their influence on 
North Vietnam to come to the conference 
table? 

Likewise, in the Dominican Republic a 
crisis arose which the Communists sought to 
exploit for their own purposes. 

When anarchy gripped the Dominican Re- 
public last April the only apparent respon- 
sible authority asked the United States to 
send in armed forces, We answered the ap- 
peal. Over 6,500 persons were evacuated. 
Of these, nearly two-thirds were nationals of 
46 countries, from every continent, includ- 
ing Eastern Europeans whose delegates be- 
labor us here. 

It was an emergency action, taken to pro- 
tect lives and to give the Inter-American 
system a chance to deal with a situation 
within its competence. And it is dealing 
with the situation now. 

A cease-fire has been effected. The Secre- 
tary-General of the Organization of American 
States and a three-man committee are con- 
sulting with all Dominican groups to bring 
about a political solution acceptable to the 
people as a whole. An Inter-American Peace 
Force has been set up and those American 
troops still remaining are under its com- 
mand. The OAS will determine when the 
peace force will be withdrawn. 

The OAS is acting against civil disorder, 
and political chaos—actions incited by 
Communists, many of whom received guer- 
rilla training abroad. The extent of this in- 
volvement is a matter of record in the Se- 
curity Council. 

Eastern European delegates have demanded 
the complete withdrawal of American forces 
from the Dominican Republic, but why 
haven't the same delegates ever called for 
the withdrawal of the 80,000 Soviet troops 
still in Hungary 9 years after the Soviet in- 
tervention that ruthlessly suppressed the as- 
pirations of the Hungarian people? 

Mr. President, I have sat in this hall and 
listened to speaker after speaker describe 
the needs of his country—for more rapid 
economic development, more industries, more 
training of workers, more cooperatives—all 
the things that ILO, with the support of 
governments, employers and workers, can 
help, and is helping, to provide. 

I am proud that my country has shared 
in the efforts of nation-building taking place 
around the globe, and we look forward to 
doing more. 

We have also heard many delegates recite 
the problems they face: the population explo- 
sion, hunger, poverty, inadequate schools, 
etc. These are all grave impediments to 


progress. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that the 
gravest impediment to progress today is the 
conspiracy to subvert the developing coun- 
tries, to steal their hard-won freedoms, and 
to take over legitimate movements of 
workers. 

Let me ask, Mr. President, how are we to 
quicken the pace of development enough to 
meet the needs of the emerging countries, if 
our efforts are to be impeded by Communist 
subversion parading as “movements of 
liberation”? 

I think it is time that we—developing and 
developed countries alike—recognize Com- 
munist propaganda and aggression for what 
they are: forces aimed at the destruction of 
the “better standards of life in large free- 
dom” that most of us are trying to build. 

For our part, our determination and com- 
mitment to freedom are without limit. 
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This has been made amply clear by Presi- 
dent Johnson who, by words and deeds, has 
reaffirmed the concept expressed by the late 
President Kennedy in his inaugural address, 
when he stated that Americans are unwill- 
ing to witness or permit the slow undoing of 
those human rights to which this Nation 
has always been committed, and to which 
we are committed today at home and around 
the world. 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival] and the success of liberty.” 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, men 
and women in public life have always 
been subject to unwarranted and often 
malicious attacks, but since last June the 
senior Senator from California has been 
the target of an extraordinarily vicious 
rumor campaign. Senator KucHEL’s re- 
sponse to these foul smears displayed his 
characteristic courage and decency. I 
know that every Member of this body 
and millions of Americans approve of 
and applaud Senator KUcHEL’s unflinch- 
ing fight to expose those who made this 
malicious attack. 

It is no exaggeration to say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that Senator Kucuet’s fight to 
clear his name has aroused the interest 
and commendation of the Nation, just as 
the attacks on him aroused its anger and 
disguest. He is rightly being honored by 
newspapers in every State. In Chicago 
the Daily News has recently applauded 
Senator Kucueu’s victory in an editorial 
which appeared on July 1, 1965. I wish 
to commend the Daily News for this de- 
served tribute. Senator KucHev’s actions 
should enhance our faith both in the 
workings of our legal system and in the 
high general quality of the men and 
women in American public life. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial testifying to the courage 
and integrity of the senior Senator from 
California be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR KucHEL’s VICTORY 

What's wrong with extremism is eloquently 
demonstrated in the libel victory just won 
by THomas H. KUCHEL, the outspoken mod- 
erate Republican who is the senior Senator 
from California and the minority whip in 
the Senate. 

Last June a former Los Angeles policeman, 
for reasons which are not entirely clear, 
made an affidavit vowing that KUCHEL had 
been arrested in 1950 for being drunk and 
committing a homosexual act. 

A covey of far rightwingers including Fran- 
cis A. Capell—who once wrote a book accus- 
ing Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. of ordering 
Communist agents to kill Marilyn Monroe— 
got hold of the affidavit and circulated copies 
far and wide. A copy was even entered in 
the files of Senator JAMES O. EasTLAND’s Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. But no- 
body confronted KUCHEL with the accusa- 
tion, and months elapsed before a trio of 
nondescript young men swaggered into the 
Senator’s Los Angeles office, demanded to 
see him, and on being told he was in Wash- 
ington, handed a copy of the affidavit to a 
secretary. She got the word to KucHEL as 
swiftly as possible. 

A lesser man in the Senator’s position 
might have weighed the damage already done 
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during the months in which the rumor had 
been quietly but vigorously circulated, and 
simply given up. It is in the nature of such 
rumors that they are hard to run down, but 
deadly in their violence to the victim's repu- 
tation, especially when the victim is a prom- 
inent public figure. 

KucHEL, a formidable fighter in his own 
right, struck back hard. He took the 
whole story to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which set in motion an investigation 
that exposed the affair as a complete fab- 
rication. The policeman admitted under 
oath that the affidavit was false. He was 
arrested, along with Capell and two other 
men who had taken part in the conspiracy, 
and all were charged with libel. 

The policeman, Norman H. Krause, made 
a public apology to KucHern last month in 
pleading guilty to his part in the affair. 
This week Capell and a third defendant 
pleaded nolo contendere (no contest) to the 
charges against them. A fourth defendant's 
case will be heard next month. All have 
now signed public acknowledgments of their 
mistake and apologized abjectly to the Sen- 
ator. 

All of this does not begin to make up to 
Senator Kucue.t the vicious harm done to 
him and his family. Nor is there any pun- 
ishment for the many who accepted the 
rumor, clicked their tongues self-righteously, 
and never bothered to question its veracity. 

Two things can be adduced, however, that 
bear upon the current political scene. 

One is that extremism is a corruptive virus 
that warps the very souls of the practitioners. 

The other is that Tom KUCHEL is a man 
with guts. 


THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one of 
the current important problems which 
we face as a nation is our balance-of- 
payments deficit. In the Banking and 
Currency Committee, we have had hear- 
ings on this problem, and have heard 
some of the experts in the international 
monetary field. These hearings will 
likely continue to search out answers, 
as soon as our schedule permits, because 
the problem continues to be with us, 
despite the success of the voluntary ef- 
forts being made by U.S. businesses and 
financial institutions to narrow the gap. 

One aspect which has received a great 
deal of attention, because of the expected 
effects of the voluntary programs which 
have been introduced, is the interna- 
tional monetary system. It has been 
criticized as being unable to cope with 
the problems which some expect within 
a few years, as a result of insufficient 
liquidity. Proposals for change range 
from revisions of the present system to 
suggestions that it be replaced by en- 
tirely new systems, differing greatly in 
both concept and operation from that 
which is now being used. Because of 
the technical nature of the proposals, 
few are familiar enough with them to 
make a judgment between the alterna- 
tives, without a great deal of analysis 
and study. 

An excellent article dealing with the 
international monetary system has been 
written by Henry C. Wallich, a former 
economic adviser to President Eisen- 
hower, and was published in the June 
issue of the Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. monthly publication. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp, in order 
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that it may receive widespread circula- 
tion and be available to all who are se- 
riously interested in this important 
problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two SCHOOLS oF THOUGHT EXISTED ON BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS Ever SINCE DEFiIcrr 
BECAME SERIOUS IN 1950's 


(“The World and the Dollar” is discussed 
by Henry C. Wallich, guest economist for 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., in the 
bank's June publication,) 

Plans to reform the international mone- 
tary system have attracted new interest since 
introduction of the President’s voluntary 
controls to solve the balance-of-payments 
problem. It is argued that if only we could 
find a better system, the U.S. payments defi- 
cit would cease to be a problem. The volun- 
tary controls could then be ended. While 
this proposition is often presented plausibly, 
it is a siren song and not a new one. Pro- 
posals to solve the balance-of-payments di- 
lemma, not by balancing our accounts, but 
by opening up some new source of credit, 
are as old as the deficit itself. 

Ever since the deficit became serious in the 
late 1950s, there have been two schools of 
thought. One school argued, as is now being 
argued, that world monetary reform should 
be undertaken immediately. This would pro- 
vide larger credit facilities for the United 
States, reduce the urgency of achieving bal- 
ance, and ease the pains of adjustment. 

The other school maintained that to cure 
the payments deficit and to reform the mon- 
etary mechanism were separate problems. 
First, the deficit had to be ended or at least 
greatly reduced. Then would come the time, 
as well as the need, to reform the payments 
mechanism. For only after the United States 
was no longer in need of credit could agree- 
ment be expected on a new international 
monetary mechanism, which is, after all, a 
credit mechanism, And only after the 
United States had stopped pouring out dol- 
lars all over the world would there be a 
real need to create new sources of liquidity. 

The second line of thought remained the 
official U.S. position until mid-1963, At that 
time, new measures, including the proposal 
for an interest equalization tax, were intro- 
duced. It was also decided to start negotia- 
tions for world monetary reform. 

The results of that decision are now ap- 
parent. We have achieved a 25-percent in- 
crease in the quotas of the International 
Monetary Fund. While this is worth some- 
thing, it is little better than routine. As for 
more fundamental reform, the negotiations 
revealed a deep split between debtor and 
creditor nations. This gap was bridged only 
by the joint statement indicating that the 
world’s monetary system had worked fairly 
well so far. Basic reform was left to the 
study of a subcommittee and was not treated 
as urgent. 

Meanwhile, the main thrust of U.S. policy 
has focused once more upon ending the pay- 
ments deficit. Present success in this ef- 
fort is due largely to measures that should 
remain temporary. The dilemma, therefore, 
with which we started still confronts us. 

This outcome seems to vindicate those who 
argued that we should first put our balance 
of payments in order and focus upon mone- 
tary reform afterwards. This view seems no 
less valid today than before. The effort to 
negotiate, while in heavy deficit, inevitably 
exposes the United States to the suspicion 
of seeking additional credit facilities to ease 
the balance of payments discipline. Mean- 
while, creditor countries are bound to be 
concerned with limiting these facilities pre- 
cisely in order to tighten that discipline 
upon the United States. Once the problem 
of financing the deficit is removed, the com- 
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mon interest in adequate international 
liquidity can be expected to bring the two 
sides together again. 

GOLD EXCHANGE 

The United States has reason to be thank- 
ful that it did not, at any time during the 
last 7 years, go in for reforms that would 
have weakened the gold exchange standard. 
That system, under which the dollar serves 
as a world reserve currency, has proved a 
remarkably effective means of financing the 
payments deficit. Of the total deficit of 
about $25 billion (on regular transactions) 
for the years 1958-64, about $7 billion have 
been financed by increases in official for- 
eign holdings of dollars and Roosa bonds 
(U.S. Treasury obligations mainly in foreign 
currencies), and about $5 billion by private 
holdings. It is hard to believe that we could 
have had anything like these amounts of 
credit—beyond the $1.2 billion financing so 
far received through the IMF—from any in- 
ternational institution that might have 
taken the place of the gold exchange stand- 
ard. We would have had to act far more 
drastically against the payments deficit. 
That would have involved restraining the 
domestic expansion and would have meant 
a sharp reduction in private foreign invest- 
ment and government expenditures abroad. 
Some measures of this sort might have been 
adopted in any event. But in the aggregate, 
they would undoubtedly have been harmful. 

Proponents of immediate monetary re- 
form frequently claim that the gold exchange 
standard has imposed unduly conservative 
policies upon the United States. This is a 
complete misreading of recent history. It 
is a misreading also of familiar doctrine on 
the subject, which stresses that the gold 
exchange standard does not impose enough 
discipline upon the reserve currency country 
when it is in deficit. This is precisely the 
complaint of our European creditots, and 
they are stating their point of views with 
mounting emphasis, To the extent that we 
have been able to pay in dollars, we have 
had more leeway than if we had had to pay 
in gold. 

Does the accumulation of dollars in for- 
eign hands create special dangers for us? 
These foreign dollar holdings, insofar as they 
are in the hands of central banks, can be 
withdrawn in gold. Hence, it is sometimes 
argued that we should guard against this 
danger by funding the liabilities. U.S. short- 
term liabilities (including Roosa bonds) now 
held as reserves by foreign central banks 
amount to about $15 billion. If creditors 
were willing, these could conceivably be 
funded by converting them into some kind of 
long-term instrument, or by concentrating 
them in the International Monetary Fund. 

Would the United States gain solid pro- 
tection against future gold withdrawals by 
this move? The answer is no. We are vul- 
nerable to gold losses chiefly because the 
dollar is convertible and not because we 
have large foreign official liabilities. Dollars 
held by private foreign holders and dollars 
that could be transferred abroad by domestic 
holders could still go into foreign official 
hands. 

If the gold exchange standard were ter- 
minated and official foreign dollar holdings 
accordingly were outlawed, we still would 
have to pay gold, or borrow from the IMF. 
With a convertible currency and a fixed ex- 
change rate there is no way of becoming in- 
vulnerable, 

The proponents of funding sometimes 
argue that such action would reassure private 
capital movements and ensuing gold flows 
would then become less likely. There are 
grounds to fear that the opposite might hap- 
pen. One of the reasons often given for 
ridding ourselves of the responsibilities of a 
reserye currency country is that we could 
then solve the payments deficit by devalua- 
tion. Recently, this view has been echoed 
by so respectable a source as the Association 
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of German Economic Research Institutes. If 
termination of the gold exchange standard 
should set loose a vocal campaign for devalu- 
ation, confidence in the dollar would not in- 
crease. Private foreign dollar balances might 
melt away. With them would go some of our 
gold, as well as our position as an interna- 
tional financial center. In other words, our 
ability to attract private holders of dollars 
may depend to some extent upon our assum- 
ing the full responsibilities of a reserve 
center. 
OTHER COUNTRIES COMPLAIN 


To conclude that the gold exchange stand- 
ard has been good to the United States is 
not necessarily to say it has benefited the 
rest of the world. Contrary to our inten- 
tions, we have made far larger use of our 
credit facilities under the gold exchange 
standard than was wise. We have paid out 
dollars to the point where some of the cred- 
itor countries have become unwilling to hold 
them. In addition, the gold exchange stand- 
ard has become embroiled in political rela- 
tions with major allies. It has been effected 
by mounting sensitivity in Europe to Ameri- 
can direct investment. The questior is: 
Have we perhaps strained the gold exchange 
standard beyond the point where it can 
continue to serve? 

For the rest of the world, as for the 
United States, the problem is one of avail- 
able alternatives. What is available to re- 
place the gold exchange standard? 

The pure gold standard, whether or 
not accompanied by a large rise in the price 
of gold, would be a step backward and is 
rejected almost universally, except possibly 
in France. 

A system of floating exchange rates, fa- 
vored by many academic economists, is re- 
jected almost universally elsewhere. 

A world central bank, the solution that 
clearly lies along the line of financial progress 
cannot be negotiated. 

There is little choice but to build upon 
the gold exchange standard and improve 
it. 

Because the world central bank is so plau- 
sible a solution, it is important to see clear- 
ly why major countries today will not ac- 
cept it. Why is it that we cannot do inter- 
nationally what domestically is done by 
every nation’s central bank? In simplest 
terms, countries today will not expose them- 
selves to the risks inherent in such a solu- 
tion. Nobody knows how a world central 
bank would operate. Would it grant credit 
generously and increase world liquidity 
rapidly? Would it lean toward the stingy 
side? The answer might mean the difference 
between prosperity or unemployment, sta- 
bility or inflation for member countries. 
Few countries would accept such uncer- 
tainties without a precise spelling out of 
rules satisfactory to them, or a veto power. 
Yet rules that would protect creditors against 
inflation would expose debtors to unemploy- 
ment, and vice versa. And how helpful 
would all-round veto powers be? 

As things now stand, each country can 
reasonably hope that ad hoc solutions will 
be found should it encounter a specific dif- 
ficulty. When sterling is in trouble, the 
central banks of the world make large sums 
available to save it. Would they, however, 
commit themselves in advance to do the 
same if a crisis should strike country X 
in circumstances Y and Z? 

A world central bank will develop when 
it can act to validate practices that have 
become familiar and accepted. It could also 
come out of some great crisis, a route that 
hopefully will be avoided. To promote a 
world central bank prematurely poses the 
risk of interfering with feasible proposals 
without putting anything in their place. 

To make the gold exchange standard at- 
tractive to the rest of the world, as well as 
to the United States, it will be n to 
improve it in several respects. One such im- 
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provement is to provide for the creation of re- 
serves at a more stable and reliable rate. In 
the immediate future it may well be neces- 
sary to demonstrate our control over our 
international accounts by reaching full bal- 
ance or even a surplus. Over the longer 
pull, the United States must conduct its bal- 
ance of payments so as to run a small average 
deficit and only rarely depart substantially 
from this average. We could perhaps as- 
pire to supply something like one-third to 
one-half of rising world reserve needs, leav- 
ing the rest to be met by gold and by broader 
IMF or alternative facilities. Accordingly, 
our deficit might average perhaps $0.5 to $1.0 
billion, Full balance is not normally re- 
quired; it would, in fact, interfere with the 
process of reserve creation. 

The means to achieve relative stability at 
something less than full are at hand 
if we will use them. Basic to success is that 
we maintain and further improve our inter- 
national competitiveness, With competi- 
tiveness assured, we must use interest 
rates to regulate the international flow of 
capital. Fiscal policy will have to become 
more flexible, a process that already is under 
way. Then domestic stability need not suf- 
fer significantly from monetary actions 
oriented toward the balance of payments. 


RESERVE CREATION STABILIZED 


Reserve creation via the U.S. payments 
deficit would be less haphazard than it has 
been in recent years. Even on this score, it 
is worth noting, criticism of the gold ex- 
change standard has been much overdone. 
Reserves under this system do not arise ex- 
clusively from payments deficits of the re- 
serve countries. They also can be created 
by agreement, as under the Federal Reserve 
Swap system. Furthermore, all reserves 
created by the U.S. payments deficit did not 
remain reserves. Holders that did not want 
them could, and often did, convert them 
into gold. Thus, they achieved a compen- 
sating reduction in U.S. reserves. The de- 
mand for more reliable reserve creation is 
justified, however, and can be met in part by 
better U.S. balance-of-payments Policies, 

Reserves must rise, although not immedi- 
‘ately and not necessarily in direct propor- 
tion to the volume of world trade. So long 
as the United States continues to invest 
abroad on a long-term basis more than it 
borrows abroad on a short-term basis, a 
deficit does not mean a weakening of our 
overall international position. As a matter 
of fact, that position has been improving 
ace T: the period of the long payments 

0 

Nevertheless, the United States would face 
& problem in the rising Proportion of its 
liabilities in the rising proportion of its li- 
abilities to its gold reserve. This th 
out of the gold reserve ratio, if left unat- 
tended, would weaken confidence. In as- 
sessing the problem, it is important to see 
that it is not peculiar to the gold exchange 
standard as has so often been said. The 
same problem would have to be faced by a 
world central bank. 

The ratio of credit money to gold has been 
rising for centuries. Given the modest level 
of gold production, it surely will continue to 
rise. The role of gold in the world’s mone- 
tary affairs is bound to over the 
long pull. 

The time is not ripe, however, for an ul- 
timate demonetization of gold. Barring a 
crisis, this too will develop only through the 
gradual establishment of practices that min- 
imize the use of gold. 

Today, central banks still regard access to 
gold as an important safeguard. The facts 
of the matter will lead them gradually to 
appeal less frequently to this safeguard. 

can be made principally in two di- 
rections. First, reserves obtained from 
short-term capital inflows should not be con- 
verted into gold. Because dollars do not ar- 
rive at central banks with a tag indicating 
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the nature of the transaction, this will pre- 
sent some statistical difficulties. But data 
are improving, and the statistical problem 
should not be prohibitive. Second, coun- 
tries should gradually accept a diminishing 
proportion of gold in their international re- 
serves. This is almost certain to happen in 
one form or another, since world reserves are 
almost sure to rise faster than the monetary 
gold stock. If there are holdouts, such as 
some of the European countries, they will 
merely throw a larger burden on the rest. 
It is important to bring about this gold 
shrinkage in a fair and reasonably systematic 
manner, 

In the process of substituting paper for 
gold, a world central bank would have dis- 
tinct technical advantages over the gold ex- 
change standard. It could establish reserve 
requirements for the central banks that 
would be its members and thus limit their 
ability to obtain gold, But thus far, central 
banks do not want to see access to gold 
blocked altogether. Moreover, if some emer- 
gency should make it impossible for banks 
to get gold for the paper they hold, they 
might prefer the paper of a strong country 
with an interest in maintaining its solvency 
to that of an institution whose depositors 
are staging arun. In any event, limitations 
on gold pulling are more likely to be estab- 
lished by reason and practice rather than 
by signed agreements. 

To firm up the gold exchange standard 
further, the United States might take an- 
other look at the somewhat discredited de- 
vice of exchange guarantees. A great deal 
has been written about the inadvisability of 
guaranteeing our liabilities against devalua- 
tion. Nevertheless, we have guaranteed a 
small part of them by selling U.S. obliga- 
tions in foreign currencies. If we were to 
join a world central bank, we probably would 
have to guarantee all official liabilities auto- 
matically. Seven years of pressure on the 
dollar have demonstrated, to ourselves as 
well as to others, that we will not devalue. 
In some form, that does not stretch quite 
across the board; guarantees may have their 
uses. 

Within this evolving situation, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund should play an in- 
creasing role. 

If the gold exchange standard is to sur- 
vive, the IMF will have to help make it work. 
The IMF must continue to meet particular 
liquidity needs even while world reserves are 
going up. It will have to operate on a larger 
scale during periods when that is not the 
case, because the reserve currency countries 
are not in deficit. It will have to backstop 
the reserve currency countries whenever 
their deficits are too large or they experience 
abnormal gold demands. 

Beyond that, a more basic function may 
fall to the IMF. Apart from new gold pro- 
duction, the gold exchange standard is not 
likely to meet all of the world's future re- 
serve needs. An annual increase in U.S. lia- 
bilities by $0.5 to $1 billion is about as 
large as appears compatible with confidence 
and stability. Some other reserve medium 
will be needed. This could be either a lia- 
bility of the IMF, as has been proposed by 
the United States, or a joint obligation of a 
small group of financially strong countries, 
as urged by France. 

Use of the IMF for this purpose seems to 
be along the line of normal evolution of the 
world’s monetary system. Nobody can now 
say whether or not the IMF will ever become 
the world’s central bank, but the possibility 
exists. It seems logical, therefore, to use the 
IMF for whatever tasks need to be done. 
These would include the provision of addi- 
tional reserves through larger quotas, freer 
use of reserves, and possibly other devices. 

No single method of creating international 
liquidity is likely to be satisfactory in the 
years to come. The United States must be 
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much more conservative in the creation of 
liabilities than it has been in recent years. 
A rapid increase in IMF quotas has not 
proved negotiable. Progress toward a new 
reserve unit has been slow. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seems clear that the gold ex- 
change standard will have to play a contin- 
uing role. In combination with an evolving 
IMF, the gold exchange standard seems to 
offer the most promising pattern for the 
world’s payments system over the foreseeable 
future. 


DEDICATION OF SCULPTURE “THE 
FLAG RAISING AT IWO JIMA” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
Flag Day, June 14, 1965, a most fitting 
and timely event took place in the 
Garden of Patriots at Cape Coral, Fla. 
On that day, Felix de Weldon's classic 
sculpture of “The Flag Raising at Iwo 
Jima” was appropriately dedicated. 

The monument will ever remind those 
who visit the Garden of Patriots that 
there cannot be liberty without courage 
and that Americans have never wavered 
in the pursuit of freedom. 

On this occasion many dignitaries of 
the U.S. Marine Corps, State officials, Mr. 
de Weldon and thousands of spectators 
were in attendance. I was particularly 
pleased that Gen. Holland Smith, who 
was the expeditionary troop commander 
in the Gilberts, Marshalls, Marianas, 
and Iwo Jima at the time of the flag 
raising, made the presentation of the 
flag, which had been flown over the 
Capitol, in my behalf. 

The Vice President marked this auspi- 
cious occasion by an appropriate mes- 
sage, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have his message printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE VICE PRESIDENT ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF FELIX DE 
WELDON’s “THE FLAG RAISING AT Iwo Jima” 
Felix de Weldon’s “The Flag Raising at 

Iwo Jima” commemorates in lasting form an 

epic moment in American history—one that 

has become symbolic of the selfiess heroism 
and dedicated courage that has marked the 

American fighting man of every generation. 

It is most fitting that this monument to 

these brave men, whose devotion to our flag 

is so indelibly etched in the proud history of 
their corps and country, be dedicated on 

Flag Day in Cape Coral’s Garden of Patriots. 
For each of us an occasion such as this 

must serve as a sober reminder that the 

freedom we now enjoy—the freedom we 
must guard so carefully—was not easily won. 

It has not been easily preserved. 

Our Nation today, and for the foreseeable 
future, is deeply engaged not only in the 
preservation of our own freedom, but with 
equal intensity in the struggle for freedom 
throughout the world. Free people every- 
where look to us for strength and leader- 
ship. 

The instant of history memorialized here 
today should serve to renew and refresh in 
every American faith in our ability to meet 
any challenge in the defense of freedom. 
Americans of every era have been tested, 
even as we are being tested today, Americans 
of every era have met the test. 

Marines who raised the flag at Iwo Jima 
epitomized the unyielding strength, the 
firmness of purpose, which have marked 
America’s defense of freedom since the þe- 
ginning of the Republic. 
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Their courage enriched our heritage for 
all times. 

The memory of their devotion strength- 
ens our resolve that the freedom they fought 
for will be guarded as firmly in the future 
as in the past. 

A great many Americans will pause before 
this heroic work in years ahead. Each will 
experience anew a sense of pride, of humil- 
ity, of gratitude. Here in the Garden of 
Patriots, Felix de Weldon had made possible 
for all who see his work opportunity for 
quiet contemplation of a moment of great- 
ness from which all can draw inspiration 
for the future. 


HEMISFAIR, SAN ANTONIO, 
FOR ALL THE AMERICAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on June 21, I introduced a bill, S. 2167, 
which would authorize a study to be 
made for the purpose of determining the 
manner and the extent of the U.S. par- 
ticipation in the HemisFair to be held in 
San Antonio, Tex., in 1968. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article on 
HemisFair from the May-June “Urban 
Renewal Notes,” published by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San ANTONIO’s “HEMISFar” 

In January 1958, a San Antonio business- 
man, in a speech before the chamber of com- 
merce, said: “San Antonio needs something 
dramatic to spotlight its charms.” He sug- 
gested a World’s Fair in 1968 to coincide with 
the 250th anniversary of San Antonio, “The 
Cradle of Texas,“ and proposed the name 
“HemisFair.” 

When the HemisFair opens its gates 3 
years hence, it will culminate the efforts of 
all segments of San Antonio’s business, pro- 
fessional, and civic leadership. But it is 
urban renewal that made the undertaking, 
right in the heart of the city, feasible. The 
HemisFair 1968 is planned to give expression 
to Texas’ historic role as a bridge between. 
the divergent cultures of the Americas and 
to demonstrate the history, accomplishments, 
development, and aspirations of the State of 
Texas, and Nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

San Antonio has begun execution of its 
civic center urban renewal project, a 140-acre 
blighted and overcrowded residential area on 
the edge of the central business district and 
adjacent to the Alamo. When the area is 
cleared, the city will acquire the land and 
90 acres will be leased to the HemisFair for 
the duration of the fair and a year afterward. 
As compensation for the use of the site, 
HemisFair will turn over to the city all per- 
manent structures on the land. The city 
will build a convention center on the remain- 
der of the land. 

No other city in the country has ever had 
a World's Fair in the heart of the central 
business district. The beneficial impact on 
San Antonio’s economy is expected to be sub- 
stantial and long lasting, making possible the 
elimination of a badly blighted area in the 
middle of the city. 


1968, 


GENERAL MOTORS ANNOUNCES: 
SAFE CAR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced that all of its 1966 model pas- 
senger cars will include a number of 
safety items as standard equipment. 
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These safety devices include rear seat 
belts, padded instrument panel, backup 
lights, outside left-hand rear-view 
mirror, dual-speed windshield wiper and 
washer, and padded sun visor. This is 
most welcome news from America’s 
largest car manufacturer. It represents 
a good start toward making our cars 
not only the best but the safest on the 
highways. I want to congratulate and 
commend General Motors for its recogni- 
tion of the problem and its timely action. 

However, we must keep in mind that 
the safety devices to be included in all 
General Motors cars do not include all 
the safety features the General Services 
Administration will require in automo- 
biles purchased for use by the Federal 
Government, Not included in GM's list 
are recessed dash instruments and con- 
trol devices, impact-absorbing steering 
wheel. and column displacement, safety 
door latches and hinges, anchorage of 
seat, four-way flasher, safety glass, dual 
operation of braking system, standard 
bumper heights, standard gear quadrant, 
glare- reduction surfaces, exhaust emis- 
sion control system and tire and safety 
rims, all of which must meet minimum 
Federal safety standards. 

It would be my hope that General 
Motors would continue its good work and 
include these other safety features as 
standard equipment as soon as possible— 
hopefully in their 1967 models as required 
for GSA-purchased autos. 

With this announcement by General 
Motors a challenge is presented to the 
other automobile manufacturers. To- 
gether with all Americans I ask Ford, 
Chrysler, and American Motors: When 
will you announce your program for a 
safer car? 

I am pleased that the heads and lead- 
ing officers of the four auto manufac- 
turers have agreed to testify before my 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion concerning the Federal role in traffic 
safety which will begin on Tuesday, July 
13. On that day we will hear from Mr. 
Frederic Donner, chairman of the board 
of General Motors, and Mr. James Roche, 
president, will testify in room 1114, New 
Senate Office Building. On Wednesday, 
Mr. Harry Chesebrough and Mr. Virgil 
E. Boyd, executive vice presidents of the 
Chrysler Motor Co. will testify at 10 a.m. 
in room 1114, New Senate Office Building. 
On Thursday at 10 a.m., Mr. Roy Aber- 
nathy, president of American Motors, 
will testify in room 4200, and Ford Motor 
Co.’s president, Mr. Arjay Miller, will 
testify on Friday at 10 a.m. in room 4200. 

I am pleased that the automobile 
manufacturers have taken this oppor- 
tunity to present their views on what they 
have been doing and what should be done 
in the area of traffic safety. It is heart- 
ening to see that they are taking an 
active interest in our traffic safety prob- 
lem. In a spirit of cooperative and joint 
action we will be able to make great in- 
roads into the staggering traffic safety 
problem which confronts us now. 

The extent of the problem was brought 
tregically home to us again over the past 
July Fourth weekend. In only 78 hours 
552 people were killed in traffic accidents. 
That is 83 more than have died in Viet- 
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nam since January 1961. It represents 
the greatest number of people ever killed 
in traffic accidents during an Independ- 
ence Day weekend of comparable length. 
Fifty thousand people will lose their lives 
in automobile accidents this year. 

The alarming thing, Mr. President, is 
that these grotesque figures cease to 
shock. They cease to alarm. They are 
becoming a part of our routine way of 
life. When we pause to consider that 
this year almost as many people will be 
killed on our highways as were killed in 
World War I there is justifiable cause 
for alarm. It is ironic, tragically so, to 
discover that on this celebration of our 
Nation’s independence we have lost more 
than 11 times the number of Americans 
that were killed in the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord which marked the be- 
ging of our struggle for national free- 

om. 

What alarms me most is the fact that 
our Nation is beginning to assume that 
the mounting toll of traffic deaths is one 
of the facts of life by which we must 
learn to live. We are placidly content to 
say that there is nothing we can do 
about this wholesale carnage; we reassure 
ourselves by thinking accidents are some- 
thing which always happens to the “other 
guy.” In actual fact, however, the aver- 
age living American is nothing but a 
fugitive from the law of averages. 

Unless we do something, and soon, one 
out of every five Americans will be killed 
or injured in a traffic accident within the 
next 10 years. 

As the toll of traffic deaths continues 
to rise, as more and more cars are put 
on the road, as more and more billions 
of passenger miles are traveled each year, 
our Nation becomes more conditioned to 
loss of life on the highways. We respond 
to these alarming statistics not with posi- 
tive and corrective action but with the 
apathetic attitude that nothing can or 
should be done. 

By 1970, 110 million Americans will be 
licensed to kill, injure, maim, and other- 
wise harm not only themselves but their 
fellow countrymen as well. If the up- 
ward trend of deaths per year continues 
at the present rate, 100,000 Americans 
will be killed in traffic accidents by the 
year 1975. This says nothing of those 
who will be injured, and of the misery, 
the heartbreak, the degredation, and the 
economic loss—over $8 billion for last 
year alone—which will result. 

When we see and hear the cold and 
brutal statistics of death on this holiday 
weekend we respond not with alarm but 
with the attitude that this is simply 
something that happens on holidays. 

But we are wrong. This rising death 
toll is not caused by the fact that the 
weekend is a holiday. Pleas for safe 
driving are increased by officials and law 
enforcement officers in anticipation of 
the holiday about to come. Our roads 
are more carefully patrolled and law en- 
forcement becomes even more efficient 
during a holiday than at any other time. 
The real cause of the galloping holiday 
death figures is that there are more peo- 
ple and more cars on the road and more 
miles traveled during a holiday weekend 
than at any other time. 
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What does this really mean for us? 
What kind of future do these statistics 
portend? 

The fact of the matter is that the traf- 
fic load of the past Fourth of July week- 
end is going to be the normal traffic load 
of the future. It is inevitable that as 
the number of cars on the road and the 
number of miles traveled each year in- 
creases, the traffic situation of this 
weekend will be commonplace for aver- 
age days of the future. In part this 
means that the traffic jams, the har- 
assed driving conditions and the difficulty 
of driving from one place to the next 
will be ordinary. 

This is why we need better roads. 

In part it means that this weekend’s 
rate of over seven Americans killed per 
hour on the highways will be common- 
place. It means that the 110 million 
drivers of 1970 will be flooding the gates 
of our highways. It means that more 
driving will be done under high-pressure 
conditions. It means that a far greater 
percentage of our drivers will fall in the 
inexperienced age group of 16 to 25. 

This is why we need more competent 
and cautious drivers. 

It also means that more cars will be 
on the highways than ever before. This 
brings us to the third part of the acci- 
dent triangle—the car. 

We need safer cars. 

Hopefully the news from Detroit is our 
first real breakthrough toward fulfilling 
that need. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Record at this point some material 
relating to the problem of traffic safety. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, July 6, 
1965] 


TRAFFIC TOLL at 552 SETS RECORD FOR FOURTH 


Trafic deaths during the Fourth of July 
weekend reached 552, a revord total for a 
3-day observance of Independence Day. The 
previous high of 504 deaths was set last year. 

With the tally nearly completed, the count 
came close to the record for a 4-day Fourth 
of July weekend, 557 deaths, set in 1963. The 
Associated Press began its count at 6 p.m. 
(local time) Friday and ended it at midnight 
last night. 

This year’s toll brought a warning from 
Howard Pyle, president of the National Safety 
Council. 

“Never has driver improvement been more 
badly needed,” Pyle said. “The attitudes and 
skills of too many drivers are failing to meet 
the exacting demands of billions of miles of 
high pressure travel.” 

Traffic accidents in five States—California, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, and Texas—ac- 
counted for more than one-third of the 
deaths. Fifty-three persons were killed on 
California roads, 31 in Missouri, 35 in New 
York, 36 in Ohio, and 27 in Texas. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, July 6, 
1965] 
THE GOVERNMENT LEADS IN AUTOMOBILE 
th SAFETY 


The safety features required on new Gov- 
ernment cars should have a beneficial effect 
on those sold to the public. The General 
Services Administration has announced 17 
safety features to be included in the equip- 
ment of the 38,000 vehicles it will buy in the 
1966 fiscal year. This is only a small part 
of the Detroit output, but the example may 
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be followed by States and by auto owners 
who have become safety-conscious. 

Auto buyers seem to think of styling and 
speed when they are choosing from among 
new models. Most are indifferent to the 
safety features offered by the makers as op- 
tional equipment at extra cost. When cars 
became so overpowered that they were a dan- 
ger on the road, attempts were made to bring 
the horsepower down to reasonable limits. 
Now that the power race is on again it is 
accepted that the public wants overpowered 
cars and will resist any attempts to talk rea- 
sonably about the relationship between 
power, speed, and accidents. 

The most expensive safety device now un- 
der development is the one for eliminating 
air pollution by auto exhaust fumes. Large 
cities are being forced to protect their citi- 
zens from the dangers of air pollution by 
auto fumes and chemical smog. California 
has led the way with an exhaust control law 
that takes effect in 1966. If New York fol- 
lows, Detroit will probably be forced to equip 
most of its output with the devices. 

Government safety rules require a steering 
wheel that will withstand head-on crashes, 
strong seat-belt anchorages, safety door locks, 
safety glass, and a dual braking system. Some 
of the 17 requirements are already standard 
on all cars. Others will probably add about 
$100 to the cost of a car. They will be worth 
4 AERA reduce the number of fatal acci- 

en 


[From the New York (N. T.) Times, July 4, 
1965] 
THE ACCIDENT TRIANGLE 

Automobile accidents are as familiar as 
the common cold, and far more deadly. Yet 
their cause and control remain a baffling 
problem. 

The statistics tell a somber story, but they 
have ceased toshock. Fifty thousand Amer- 
icans will lose their lives in automobile ac- 
cidents this year—almost as many as were 
killed in World War I. Several hundred will 
be killed this holiday weekend. 

Experts have long recognized that this dis- 
couraging problem has multiple causes; at 
the very least, it is a driver-vehicle-roadway 
problem. If all drivers exercised good judg- 
ment at all times, there would be few ac- 
eidents. But this is rather like saying that 
if all people were virtuous, there would be 
no crime. 

Improved design has helped make high- 
ways relatively much safer. But the tide of 
accidents continues to rise because of man- 
failure and an enormous increase in the 
number of automobiles on the road. 

Attention is now turning increasingly to 
the third member of the accident triangle— 
the car itself. Assuming accidents are 
bound to occur, the public wants to know 
how cars can be built better to absorb the 
impact and to protect the occupants. Re- 
flecting this public concern, Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner William S. Hults recently ap- 
pointed to his staff Dr. John O. Moore, who 
has been the principal investigator in crash 
injury research at Cornell University. 

In Congress, Senators ABRAHAM A. RIBI- 
corr and GAYLORD NELSON are pushing for 
more Federal research and for legislation to 
impose minimum safety standards for cars 
and car tires. It is anomalous that cars are 
the only vehicles not subject to Federal 
safety regulations; such standards are im- 
posed on ships, airplanes, zuhog cars, and 
interstate buses. 

Padded dashboards, 5 door 
locks, pai Sener which telescope un- 
me heavy im and dual braking systems 

to provide a backup in case one system fails 
are some of the safety features that con- 
gressional critics want to require by law as 
standard equipment in all automobiles. In 
ordering 1967 models, the Federal Govern- 
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ment confirmed this week that it will in- 
sist on such features in the cars that it 
buys. Equally important, according to the 
experts, but not yet included in these Fed- 
eral requirements, are use of harness-type 
seat belts and also headrests to prevent whip- 
lash. On the related issue of air pollution 
caused by automobiles, Government 

tions will call for the installation of exhaust- 
fume devices. 

This latest prodding by the Government 
makes it plain that legislation is sure to 
come if the automobile industry does not 
show more Initiative in building safer cars. 
It may be true that “safety does not sell 
cars,” but the industry can put more safety 
into its cars without necessarily making 
safety the dominant theme of its sales effort. 
The responsibility lies with the industry. 
If Detroit does not exercise it, Washington 
will—and should. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
July 4, 1965] 
A GALLUP POLL ON HIGHWAY SaFery: How 
THE PUBLIC GRADES Irs DRIVING 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—The mounting death toll 
on highways this Fourth of July weekend 
serves as a grim reminder of a national prob- 
lem which is becoming increasingly alarming. 

Last Memorial Day weekend was the worst 
in history in terms of traffic deaths. Each 
week, an average of 1,000 persons lose their 
lives in automobile accidents. More than 
twice as many Americans have been killed 
in traffic accidents in the period 1900-64 
as have been killed in all wars during this 
period. 

What can be done to stop this loss of life? 
Actually, much is now being done: for ex- 
ample, tougher law enforcement, more care- 
ful car inspection, better driver tests, and 
improved car design. 

At the same time, much more obviously 
needs to be done—not only at the official 
level, but by the private citizen as well, in 
strictly observing traffic laws and driving 
courteously at all times. 

Systematic sampling of public opinion can 
also contribute toward improving the situ- 
ation—in providing answers to such ques- 
tions as: Who are the safest drivers? How 
do people rate themselves as drivers? How 
many cars have safety belts installed?—and 
perhaps more significantly—how often are 
they used? 

To find out the answers to these and 
other questions, the Gallup Poll assigned its 
nationwide staff of interviewers to talk to 
people from coast to coast. Out of their in- 
terviews, these important facts emerge: 

About 2 persons in 3 (64 percent) have 
been involved in an automobile accident of 
some kind, Of these, 19 percent have been 
involved in an accident in which someone 
was hurt. 

Slightly less than half of the persons in- 
terviewed in the survey were actually driv- 
ing the vehicle in which someone was hurt. 
A far greater proportion of men (63 percent) 
than women (27 percent) were in the driv- 
er’s seat, but it should be borne in mind 
that there are many more male drivers (86 
percent) than female drivers (57 percent). 

A smaller proportion of persons in their 
twenties say they have been involved in an 
accident where someone has been hurt than 
is the case among older people. However, 
it should be borne in mind that these 
younger ‘persons have been driving for a 
shorter period of time. 

Despite the high accident rate, 62 percent 
of drivers consider themselves of “average” 
ability at the wheel, and another 36 percent 
rate themselves as “better than average.” 

Among persons in the 21-29 age group, 
the proportion saying “better than average” 
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is 33 percent, which contrasts with the 42 
percent of those 50 years of age and older 
who give themselves a superior rating. 

The ratings people give themselves vary 
little from the ratings they think they would 
get from friends and family. For example, 
drivers who rate themselves better than 
average tend to think others would give 
them the same rating. 

About 4 drivers in 10 (42 percent) have 
safety belts in their own or their family’s 
car. This is a considerable change from 3½ 
years ago when a Gallup survey recorded 
the figure of 12 percent. 

Although it has been demonstrated that 
safety belts reduce the severity of injury 
in automobile accidents, only slightly more 
than one out of three, or 36 percent of those 
who have safety belts, actually use them all 
the time. Just as surprising is the finding 
that about one driver in seven, or 14 percent 
of those with safety belts, say they “never” 
use them. 

Fifty-six percent of all drivers say they 
would favor a law requiring automobiles 
now being built to be equipped with safety 
belts. Fifteen percent say they would be 
opposed to such a law, but some of this 
opposition comes from persons who feel that 
the law would be difficult to enforce—“there 
won't be an officer around to buckle you in,” 
said one man. A large number of drivers 
(29 percent) have yet to form an opinion 
on whether or not safety belts should be 
required by law. 

Following are the questions asked in this 
survey, and results by major groups in the 
population: 

“Do you have a car? 


“In general, how do you rate yourself as a 
driver—better than average, average or not 
up to average? 

In percent] 


“Bet- Not 
ter |Aver-jup to} No 
than | age | aver-| opin- 


aver- age | fon 
age 

National. 36 62 2; @ 
Men 40 58 1 1 
Women 30 66 3 1 
21 to 29 years. 33 64 3) 09 
30 to 49 years. 31 67 1 1 
50 years and over 55 2 1 


1 Less than 34 of 1 percent. 


“Do you think there should or should 
not be a law requiring automobiles now 
being built to be equipped with safety belts? 


“Percent 
Should—— q 44444 56 
Sonne : 15 
No opinion 29 


family’s car? 


“How often do you use them? 
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Un percent] 


“Al. |Some No 
ways of the Never opin- 
time on 


Less than 14 of 1 percent, 


“Have you ever been in a car accident in 
which someone was hurt? 


“Percent 
Yes No 
National. 19 81 
“Were you driving? 
“Percent 
Yes No 
National 46 54 
Fü oe 63 37 
Women ou. 27 73 
Oh 20 DO : 40 60 
30 to 49 years 47 53 
50 years and over 47 53 


GENERAL Motors Corp. News RELEASE 


Derrorr.—General Motors today announced 
that all of its 1966 model passenger cars will 
include a number of safety items as standard 
equipment. The items were previously op- 
tional or standard on GM cars. 

Standard on all General Motors 1966 cars 
will be: (1) rear seat belts; (2) padded in- 
strument panel; (3) backup lights; (4) out- 
side left-hand rearview mirrow; (5) dual- 
speed windshield wiper and washer, and (6) 
padded sun visor. 

GM Chairman Frederic G. Donner and 
President James M. Roche, in announcing 
the new standard safety equipment, said the 
program “continues the evolutionary im- 
provement in safety carried out over the years 
by incorporating as standard equipment a 
number of items previously available as 
options.” 


A JOINT EFFORT FOR PEACE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, re- 
cently President Johnson appealed di- 
rectly to the Russian people for renewed 
American-Soviet efforts towards peace, 
disarmament, and friendship. The im- 
portance of the President’s appeal has 
been recognized in newspaper editorials 
across the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
such editorials may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The first is from the June 5 Atlanta 
Constitution, the second from the June 
14 Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Form the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 

June 5, 1965] 
THE PRESENT SPEAKS TO RUSSIA 

President Johnson’s direct talk to the Rus- 
sian people was considerably more than a 
slick appeal for revolutionaries to go away so 
that the injustices in the world can be com- 
fortably sustained. 
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The President identified the American peo- 
ple instead with the aspirations of the Soviet 
people and all people. 

When he said “no true Soviet interest is 
served by the support of aggression or sub- 
version anywhere,” he did not simply imply 
that American military firepower will destroy 
that aggression and uphold any status quo, 
no matter if the status is tyrannically de- 
signed to serve the few and hurt the many. 

He specified that “We of the United States 
stand ready always to go with you into flelds 
of peace—to plow new furrows, to plant new 
seed, to tend new growth—so that we and all 
mankind may someday share together a new 
and bountiful harvest of happiness and hope 
on this earth.” 

That American aspiration is no less reyo- 
lutionary than the Soviet people's. 

Chinese communism summons the world to 
seek through aggression and subversion what 
the American President summons the Soviet 
people to seek in union and peace, Mr. John- 
son cannot say it too often. If the American 
and Soviet people can unite their aims in 
peace, China cannot lead the world to war. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
June 14, 1965] 


Way Nor A QUEST FOR PEACE? 


Communist China’s latest broadside at 
the Soviet Union should add impetus to 
President Johnson's two appeals to the Rus- 
sian people to join Americans in a common 
search for understanding. 

The Peiping broadcast denounced the new 
Soviet leaders as “practicing a more covert, 
more cunning and dangerous revisionism” 
than Khrushchey and called for a fight “to 
the very end” to thwart the Russian objec- 
tives. 

Conversely, President Johnson, on two 
occasions, has called on the Russians to unite 
with Americans in a joint quest for the 
benefits of peace as the desirable alterna- 
tive to the burdens of an arms race. 

The harvest of friendship between the two 
peoples is there for the gathering. Only the 
vehicles for accomplishing it are missing. 

The President emphasized the importance 
he attaches to his Chicago plea to the Com- 
munists to “let us reason together” by fol- 
lowing it up in his commencement address 
at Catholic University of America with an 
invitation to “signify to mankind that you 
are ready, too, to welcome peace to the table 
of man.” 

The warmth of the Russian reception given 
George Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra is 
but one recent sign of the rapport that exists 
between Russians and Americans away from 
me political arena and military muscle flex- 

ng. 

Russian cultural missions to this country 
are rapturously received and the standing 
ovation is common for a Russian perform- 
ance. 

Russian and American scientists accom- 
plish their spectacular feats in a climate of 
mutual respect marked by open expressions 
of sincere admiration. 

As the President stated, no American in- 
terest is in conflict with the Soviet people 
anywhere. 

When the governments have permitted it, 
joint research has reacted to the benefit of 
both. The test ban treaty lifted the specter 
of radiation from the conscience of the Rus- 
sian and the American man in the street. 

In medical and other scientific ventures 
in which the two nations are pitted in costly 
competition, broader accomplishment at 
greater speed might be attained if the mis- 
sions could be coordinated. 

For 20 weary years, Russia and America 
have stood glaring at each other from behind 
the most expensive ramparts ever con- 
structed. 
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Now a leader of America has asked why not 
a common quest for peace and it is reason- 
able to expect that the echo from the Rus- 
sian ranks would be: Why not? 

The quest should be more than a topic for 
aspeech. Why not a quest? 


GERTRUDE CLARKE WHITTALL 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, across the Capitol Plaza to the 
east stands a gray granite building 
known. to all as the Library of Congress. 
It is one of the great institutions of this 
country, one of the great libraries of the 
world, On its shelves lie the books and 
manuscripts which form the basis of our 
civilization, the documents of genius 
which shape our culture, the mighty 
tender sentiments which support our 
spirit. We, the Congress of the United 
States, do what we can for the Library, 
knowing full well that it will do what it 
can for us. But it has long since passed 
the stage of being ours exclusively. It 
belongs to America and to the interna- 
tional world of learning, art, and intel- 
lect—and in growing to its present stat- 
ure it has been graced by the help of pa- 
triotic and munificent citizens who have 
added immeasurably to its collection of 
treasures and storehouse of knowledge. 

Such a citizen has just departed from 
us, and she can never be replaced. She 
was Gertrude Clarke—Mrs. Matthew 
John—Whittall, who died in the Nation's 
Capital on June 29 at the age of 97. If 
she was old in years, she was young in 
heart and mind, and her youthful fervor 
was always evident throughout her 30 
years of benefactions to the Library of 
Congress, which she so rightly and justi- 
fiably called her second home. 

Born in Bellevue, Nebr., on October 7, 
1867, and bred in the Great Plains area 
that her father helped to develop, Mrs. 
Whittall absorbed from the frontier 
strength of character, high individuality, 
and restless imagination. She married 
Matthew John Whittall, British manu- 
facturer of quality rugs in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1906. 

Twelve years after the death of her 
husband, Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
moved to her final home, Washington, 
in 1934, unaware that she was to become, 
in the final third of her life, a noble 
philanthropist in the fields of two great 
and satisfying arts. She was a compul- 
sive sharer. She had to approach our 
Library across the way and offer first 
her famous and magnificent collection of 
Stradivari instruments—each with a 
Tourte bow—masterpieces of skilled 
craftsmanship and in perfect condition. 
More than that, the American public 
had to hear them, and soon she estab- 
lished the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Foundation in the Library to assure to 
the public this privilege. Frequently, she 
increased her endowment, thus increas- 
ing the number of concerts and the size 
of the listening audience. The foremost 
artists in the world have appeared in the 
Library, which will forever be a center, 
perhaps the center on this globe, for 
chamber music. 

Music is written by composers, and 
great music by great composers. Excited 
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by the opportunity to obtain for the Li- 
brary—which means for America—a 
fabulous collection of original music 
manuscripts, Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
provided the means that accomplished 
this end. Because of her, the musical 
autograph collection of the Library is one 
of the richest in the Western World and 
one of the finest anywhere. 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall’s other fa- 
vorite art was literature. Her interest 
ranged from Shakespeare to Robert 
Frost, it transcended national bound- 
aries, it encouraged investigation and in- 
terpretation. Like music, literature 
should be heard, and when it is, it as- 
sumes enhanced values and immediacy 
of communication. So this friend of the 
Library, in 1950, created the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund, also augmented several times, 
which provides to her fellow citizens 
unique demonstrations of drama and 
poetry, provocative lectures, and personal 
representations by the world’s great 
actors, authors, and scholars. And again 
like musical autographs, literary manu- 
scripts came to abide on the shelves 
across the street, precious documents 
that are manifestations of noble thought 
and inspired sentiments. 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall was hon- 
ored and recognized during her lifetime, 
but not enough. During that lifetime 
she made possible about 700 concerts, 
some 150 literary evenings, and nearly a 
score of published lectures by notable 
Savants. She shed luster on the Library 
by bringing it and its resources closer 
to the people, by expanding its activities, 
and by augmenting its treasures. She 
turned her fortune into our good fortune 
by enriching our experience, cultivating 
our spirit, deepending our feeling, and 
broadening our knowledge. She did this 
modestly, without thought of reward. 

On one occasion she said: 

When I die and go to heaven, if I don’t 


like it there, III come back to the Library 
of Congress. 


We wish that she could—but in a very 
real sense she has never left, and can 
never leave the Library. She is forever 
part of its fiber, and we now acknowledge 
our debt to her. We thank her—a gra- 
cious, lovely, understanding, and intel- 
ligent lady—on behalf of the American 
people, on behalf of lovers of beauty, on 
behalf of the Congress of the United 
States for what she did for all of us. 


BIG BROTHER: PRIVACY FOR 
TELEPHONE WORKER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
today’s “Big Brother” item consists of 
minutes from the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Communications Workers of 
America on June 24. 

At the meeting, the CWA adopted a 
strong antiwiretap, anti-eavesdrop reso- 
lution and the CWA president, Mr. 
Joseph Beirne, made some excellent re- 
marks on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
minutes be printed in the Recorp, along 
with the CWA resolution. 
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There being no objection, the minutes 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Chair now recognizes the chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 

Delegate Wane (chairman, resolutions com- 
mittee). The delegates have the mimeo- 
graphed copy of resolution 27A-65-17, which 
was passed out on Monday. Committeeman 
Jim Tricoli will read. 

Delegate 'TrRIcoLI. Resolution 27A-65-17: 


“ELECTRONIC INVASIONS OF PRIVACY 


“We live in an era in which individual 
rights of privacy are under steadily increas- 
ing attack. Not only are Government agen- 
cies and private industry stepping up their 
efforts to pry into the private lives of indi- 
vidual citizens and workers, but the methods 
used are becoming more sophisticated and 
subtle; 

“The use of personality tests is now sup- 
plemented by lie detectors. Old fashioned 
window peeping can now be conducted over 
great distances in total secrecy by using laser 
beams that can cut through walls and trans- 
mit sound and pictures of everything taking 
place in a closed room. The equally old fash- 
ioned custom of listening in on someone 
else’s telephone conversation on a party line 
can now be conducted through sensitive and 
easily hidden wiretaps; 

“Easily obtainable transistorized listening 
and recording devices can be hidden in a 
desk calendar, in a rose or even in an olive 
in a martini glass; 

“Recent congressional investigations have 
uncovered a wide range of deporable eaves- 
dropping practices carried out by industry 
and government. As workers in the com- 
munications industry, we, the members of 
the Communications Workers of America, 
are particularly aware of the technical pos- 
sibilities of various types of electronic eaves- 
dropping and monitoring equipment; 

“While such equipment may have a place 
in such limited areas as national security, 
when used by authorized Federal law en- 
forcement officers acting under strict court 
imposed safeguards, their widespread use in 
industry and government creates a clear and 
present danger to the privacy, personal dig- 
nity and freedom of every American: There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That this 1965 Convention of 
the Communications Workers of America 
opposes the use of lie detectors in industry, 
whether in the hiring or in any investiga- 
tion of employees or other employer- 
employee relation. We pledge to seek legis- 
lation on the local, State, and Federal level 
to outlaw the use of lie detectors in per- 
sonnel matters; 

“We further pledge to seek legislation li- 
censing the manufacture, regulating the dis- 
tribution, and outlawing the indiscriminate 
use of all types of eavesdropping and wire- 
tapping equipment. The skillful invasions 
of privacy being conducted by snoopers of 
all types and descriptions must be brought 
to an end if freedom and democracy are to 
survive.” 

Mr. Chairman, the resolutions committee 
moves the adoption of this resolution. 

President BEINE. The motion is to adopt 
the resolution. Do I hear a second? 

The motion was duly seconded. 

President BERNE. Seconded by a delegate 
from the floor. 

On microphone No. 1, Delegate Hart, local 
9415. 

Delegate ELEANOR L. Harr (local 9415). I 
would like to make an amendment to reso- 
lution 27A-65-17, to add to line 33: “Be it 
further resolved, To seek legislation to limit 
the use of eavesdropping equipment within 
any industry on their employees while they 
are performing their respective jobs.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

President BERNE. I take by the response 
that this amendment is seconded. Delegate 
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Hart may speak on her amendment for 5 
minutes. 

Delegate Hart. We, in the traffic depart- 
ment are well acquainted with the use of 
monitoring equipment in the central offices 
in the Bell System. The use of such equip- 
ment has resulted in discharges, suspensions, 
and coercion. Only through law can it be 
curbed effectively. The Bell System is a 
perfect example of being able to use moni- 
toring equipment excessively. The official 
observing officers in the California Traffic De- 
partment are CWA members doing observing 
for the Federal reports that have to go in on 
service. But the company goes beyond this 
and includes monitoring by central office 
management and supervising operators 
which causes constant harassment and un- 
rest among the traffic employees. It is a 
moral issue. 

We do not live in a police state, so why 
should we have to work in a police state? 

I urge you to support this amendment. 
[Applause.] 

President BERNE. On microphone No. 3, 
Delegate Watson, local 9430. 

Delegate Jean Warsow (local 9430). Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise to sup- 
port this amendment. This is a situation 
which involves all of our operators across 
the Nation. This is a tremendous weapon 
which the company has to use against our 
CWA traffic girls, which causes a great strain 
on our girls, tremendous harassment. 

This monitoring is said to be needed by 
the company to offer good service to the pub- 
lic. We maintain the device is not used for 
this purpose only, but is used as evidence for 
disciplinary actions against our girls. 

I urge you to support this amendment. 
[Applause.] 

President BERNE. On microphone No. 3, 
Delegate Lawson, local 9410. 

Delegate Erma Lawson (local 9410). Thank 
you. Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: 
I am standing here to ask for your support 
on the amendment because eavesdropping is 
a step backward. We, delegates of the Com- 
munications Workers of America, know the 
complex types of electronic equipment on 
the market today and how easy it is to eaves- 
drop on someone’s conversation with this 
equipment. So I ask this convention to pass 
this amendment. 

Thank you very much, [Applause.] 

President BEINE. On microphone No. 3, 
Delegate Friday, local 9410. 

Delegate Jack Frimay (local 9410). Mr. 
President and delegates, I rise in support of 
this amendment. Coming from a metropoli- 
tan local, 50 percent of our members are in 
the traffic department, toll, and information 
operators. 

As local president, Iam consistently having 
problems with the Pacific Telephone Co. re- 
lating to excessive observations—what is 
called on the box monitoring. The company 
is harassing the girls by listening in and giy- 
ing them extensive tests to the point that 
they are actually being affected in their day- 
to-day work. [Applause.] 

I urge this convention to adopt this 
amendment. President Beirne is well aware 
of this problem. He recently testified before 
a congressional committee with regard to 
these tactics. 

Now it is becoming more and more appar- 
ent in the day-to-day working conditions of 
our traffic members. I urge you to adopt this 
amendment. Thank you. [Applause.] 

President Berrne. Microphone No. 3, Dele- 
gate Wooten, local 6222. 

Delegate LUCILLE WOOTEN (local 6222, Hous- 
ton, Tex.). Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
ask that you support this amendment be- 
cause it is not only common in traffic, but 
I would want you to be aware that it is very 
prevalent in commercial. 

In the office where I work there are five 
different locations where people can listen 
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in on our conversations. This is done pri- 
marily for discipline reasons. 

In addition to that, in our downtown of- 
fice, which is about 10 miles from my Office, 
they can listen to us. I understand that 
they can even listen to St. Louls. In my 
office alone there are 2 rooms where as many 
as 12 people can listen to 1 conversation. 

This, I think, is carrying it a bit far and 
isn't necessary to give the customers good 
service. Our privacy with the customer 
should be honored. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

President BERNE. Anything further on the 
question? Are you ready for the question? 

The question is on an amendment pro- 
posed by Delegate Hart: “Be it further re- 
solved, To seek legislation to limit the use 
of eavesdropping equipment within any in- 
dustry on their employees while they are 
performing their respective jobs.” 

All those in favor of the amendment sig- 
nify by raising their right hand. Down 
hands. Opposed by like sign. It is adopted. 
[Applause.] 

On resolution 17 as amended, the motion 
is to adopt. On the question. Are you ready 
for the question? All those in favor of the 
motion to adopt resolution 17 as amended 
signify by raising their right hand. Down 
hands. Opposed by like sign. Iis adopted. 
[Applause.] 

While calling forward the Appeals Commit- 
tee, I would—now that you have acted on 
resolution 17—like to make one or two ob- 
servations, if I may. 

Monitoring of employees, at least in the 
Bell System, is not restricted to traffic. Mon- 
itoring takes place in commercial, in ac- 
counting, and especially in plant. Having 
adopted your resolution 17, one matter which 
may not have been spelled out in there, 
should be suggested; namely, that when you 
get home, not only let the foreman, or su- 
pervisor, or acting vice president or assistant 
vice president, or whomever in the tele- 
phone company, know of your views, but let 
your Congressman and let your Senator 
know. 

Part of my testimony, and the real con- 
cern in this area is that there is so much 
apathy in America, there are so many free- 
doms being invaded that we take these 
things as a joke, thinking because it is the 
next guy, or the person next door, or the al- 
leged crook who is being shadowed by the 
electronic devices, that it is funny. It does 
not affect us because we are good law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Well, looking at it that way means that 

the men who fought in 1776 to say “you can- 
not come in my front door without a war- 
rant’—their revolution will have been in 
vain. 
I would urge all of you to read the book by 
Orwell, entitled “1984,” and see the pattern 
developing now that leads toward “Big 
Brother,” and then get aroused and then get 
mad, and then get after the governmental 
leaders to say, “Cut this stuff out,” for the 
use of these devices corrupts the person using 
them, 

A good, decent supervisor in a telephone 
company can be corrupted by the octopus. 
He gets to use it so much by saying, “I have 
got it, and I have a bad one here, so I will 
listen on this one all the time. I will keep a 
record” and then do as they did in Michigan 
after 3 months to suspend and later fire the 
girl, because they kept the book. 

It corrupts the person using it as well as 
corrupting our freedom. 

Write to your Congressmen and Senators. 
Send it to Lonc in Missouri. He is standing 
there all alone, trying to arouse the public 
on this subject. He can only reach them 
when he has a picture of an olive in a mar- 
tini glass. The reaction is funny. Can you 
imagine that? But the impact of that, the 
real meaning escapes us for that can be 
applied against us. 
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One of the great planks of the American 
Revolution was the preservation of privacy. 
[Applause.] It was when the Redcoats came 
in the door, searching, that this Revolution 
really started. 

Poor Senator Lone—I should not say it 
that way—courageous Senator LonG of Mis- 
souri is standing there all alone, trying to 
get the public to get aroused about this 
thing, and they are not. 

So you see, under our resolution 17, which 
you have adopted, you have an obligation. 
Do not forget it when you go away. Do not 
listen attentively now, and when you get 
home get all tied up with the kids, the wife, 
and the job, and the park, and the overtime 
and all that stuff, and you forget to write 
a single letter. 

Get mad at that stuff, because this is basic 
to the preservation of our institutions in 
America, This is basic to the preservation 
of our freedoms. [Applause.] 


PARENT PLEADS FOR GI 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the fight against Communist aggression 
is the fight against ignorance. If this 
Nation cannot provide an opportunity 
for the men and women who have fought 
the physical fight against the threat of 
communism to further advance their ed- 
ucations we cannot expect to remain 
strong in future years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter in support of enact- 
ment of the cold war GI education bill 
(S. 9) be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, The letter is from Mr. Alfred L. 
Hill, 5509 Mapleleaf Drive, Austin, Tex., 
and is dated July 3, 1965. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., 
July 3, 1965. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Our country 
is now waging a war in Vietnam and this 
is a war which will evidently not be con- 
cluded without great cost both in materials 
and in human life. The war is limited com- 
pared with some in which Americans have 
participated, the Korean war being one in 
which some 60,000 members of the Armed 
Forces paid the supreme price. 

Our commitments are such that we can- 
not pull out of Vietnam. We must not give 
in to the Communists because we know they 
will take the maximum with the minimum of 
cost to them. We cannot compromise with 
the Communists because they only under- 
stand force. 

I served in the U.S. Navy during World 
War II, being assigned to Saipan, Marianas 
Island for more than a year. I am proud 
that I was able to serve my country in this 
respect because I, like most men, have a 
greater appreciation for my country having 
sacrificed to support it. 

I am writing you because I have a son, 
Jason D. Hill who is assigned to the US. 
Army 178d Airborne Brigade, now holding 
forth in a courageous manner in Vietnam. 
My request is simple; I want our Govern- 
ment to pass what may be similar to the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
which would enable the men who serve in 
Vietnam to go to college or university at the 
expense of our Government. This it appears 
is a responsibility our country owes to the 
men who risk their lives daily to protect us. 
I hope you will use your influence to bring 
about passage of such a bill. Now is the time 
to pass a measure such as this because after 
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& crisis has passed the public either forgets 
or becomes apathetic about their debts. 

I am principal of the Pecan Springs Ele- 
mentary School in Austin. I have a great 
appreciation for the value of an education. 
My son Jason, dropped out of Southwest 
State College in San Marcos while enrolled 
asa freshman, I attribute this dropping out 
to the tensions of our times. I believe he 
will want to return to college when his mili- 
tary obligations are fulfilled, provided he re- 
turns with his present good health and con- 
fident spirit. 

I am asking this request to President John- 
son and will also write Senator Tower and 
Representative PICKLE. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED L. HILL. 


LB. J. S IMPRESSIVE PEACE RECORD 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
during the past several weeks a small 
number of our fellow citizens have seen 
fit to comment adversely upon the pol- 
icy of this Government in Vietnam. The 
freedom to criticize the policies of their 
Government is the inherent right of 
every American. The President him- 
self has said that he welcomes the con- 
structive comments of all Americans. 

But, Mr. President, an examination of 
the substance of that policy is one thing, 
a failure to recognize the reasoned path 
leading to such a policy is another. I 
will never understand how the small but 
vocal group of Americans opposed to the 
President’s policy in Vietnam can ignore 
realities. The President of the United 
States, the man with whom they purport 
to disagree, is exerting every effort imag- 
inable to secure peace in southeast Asia; 
peace with honor. . 

At every conceivable juncture the 
President has presented peaceful solu- 
tions to the situation in Vietnam. He 
never lets an opportunity pass without 
reminding the Communist leaders that 
he is willing to discuss peace at any time. 
He uses all the varied methods at his 
disposal to communicate the reasonable 
and honorable position of this Govern- 
ment to the Communists. In short, the 
President is maintaining a constant flow 
of alternatives to armed conflict in Viet- 
nam. Those who do not accept the 
President's refusal to abdicate Vietnam 
to the Communists might well examine 
his detailed efforts to bring about a 
peaceful solution. 

Mr. President, the noted columnist, 
David Lawrence, has outlined the truly 
monumental efforts of the President to 
effect an honorable peace in Vietnam. 
The various groups opposing the Presi- 
dent’s firm stand should first examine 
the real facts in this connection. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
column in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPEALS FOR PEACE 
(By David Lawrence) 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is a syndicated col- 

umn, not an editorial. The views are those 


of the writer.) 

WasHINGTON.—President Johnson has five 
times in recent days addressed a direct appeal 
to the people of the Soviet Union to join with 
the American people not only in a mission of 
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peace but in sharing the economic fruits of a 
better life for mankind. 

While speaking, for instance, at the gradua- 
tion exercises of Catholic University in Wash- 
ington on June 6, the President appealed to 
the leaders as well as to the people of the 
Communist countries. He said: 

“Come now, let us reason together. Our 
door is unlatched. Our table is set. We are 
ready—we believe mankind is ready with us.” 

But the appeals have not been answered. 
Mr. Johnson, evidently conscious of the 
silence in the Communist world, mentioned 
this publicly on June 8. At a ceremonial 
signing of a bill establishing a National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, he said: 

“Sometimes it seems that deafness is not 
simply an affliction of individuals, but an 
affliction of nations as well.” 

The President at the same time pointed out 
that, while communications in space are in- 
stantaneous, communications among nations 
have not kept pace. As a matter of fact, 
communication between peoples is one of the 
most challenging problems that face the 
world today. On April 22 this correspondent 
wrote in one of his dispatches: 

“Oddly enough, the Western countries have 
not realized that their most powerful weapon 
today involves communication—to penetrate 
the countries which have totalitarian govern- 
ments and to make the people realize how 
much better their lives would be if they had 
some of the conveniences and advantages 
enjoyed by the people in the free countries. 

“Millions of dollars are spent annually by 
Western countries to broadcast news of polit- 
ical speeches or highbrow arguments about 
ideological questions, but the simple facts 
of life are not hammered home to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. The contrast be- 
tween the life of the average citizen in Brit- 
ain or France or West Germany or the United 
States and the life of the people in the 
Soviet Union has not been thoroughly pub- 
licized to points behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Mr. Johnson has since given plain hints 
that the United States would be willing to 
join in economic ventures which would truly 
benefit the people of the Soviet Union if they 
had the kind of government that was not a 
menace to world peace. 

Many persons will wonder whether this 
will ever get through to the Soviet people. 
But the facts are that, when a President of 
the United States speaks, the radio carries 
the message everywhere and public discus- 
sion is thereby initiated. It is by word-of- 
mouth communication that messages of 
importance to every nation are eventually 
conyeyed to the people even behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Some of the things that Mr. Johnson has 
said now should be broadcast repeatedly by 
the US. Information Agency. Excerpts 
from his speeches need to be read and reread 
in the Soviet Foreign Office. For instance, 
President Johnson said June 3 in Chicago: 

“No true Soviet interest is going to be 
served by the support of aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the world. We of the 
United States of America stand ready tonight 
as always to go with you onto the fields of 
peace—to plow new furrows, to plant new 
seed, to tend new growth—so that we and so 
that all mankind may some day share to- 
gether a new and a bountiful harvest of 
happiness and hope on this earth.” 

Mr. Johnson was, of course, expressing in 
` polite language a disagreement with the doc- 
trines of international communism often re- 
ferred to as “Communist imperialism,” which 
holds that peoples outside the Soviet Union 
must be made subject to the dictates of 
Soviet socialism. 

This has led to infiltration and intrigue as 
well as aggression conducted by Communist 
forces not only in southeast Asia but in 
Africa, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
other countries in Latin America. 
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The Soviet Union needs to be reminded 
again and again that the United States stood 
by Russia at a critical time in her life—when, 
from 1941 to 1945, the military power of the 
United States was thrown into the balance 
and helped to defeat Hitler, who had already 
overrun a portion of the Soviet Union, caus- 
ing the loss of millions of Russian lives. 

Unfortunately, the appeals for a genuine 
peace which President Johnson has been 
making have thus far evoked no response 
from the Kremlin. Perhaps this is because 
the question of how to reply has caused de- 
bate inside Communist Party councils. 

It could be, of course, that Russia’s in- 
ternal situation does not permit the kind of 
response that ought to be made, because 
there are factions in Moscow which want 
an even more aggressive course than has been 
pursued by the Soviet Government. The 
instinctive wish of the Russian people them- 
selves, however, is for peace with America, 
and hence nothing is lost by a continuance 
of President Johnson’s appeals to them to 
manifest their desires in their own way to the 
ruling authorities in the Soviet Union. 


PROPOSAL TO DISPOSE OF ALASKA 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
week the administration sent to Congress 
an important legislative proposal. By a 
letter addressed to the President of the 
Senate, and dated July 6, the Secretary 
of the Air Force, Eugene M. Zuckert, 
proposed legislation giving the Air Force 
authority to dispose of such parts of 
Alaska’s commercial communication fa- 
cilities presently operated by the Air 
Force as it believes it would be in the 
public interest to transfer. The letter 
and its attached proposal have been re- 
ferred to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee under the direction of its able 
chairman, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Because the presentation of this pro- 
posal at this time has great significance 
for all Alaskans, and perhaps will be of 
interest to the Members of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from Secretary Zuckert, the attached 
legislative proposal, and a section-by- 
section analysis be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
bill, and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “To author- 
ize the disposal of the Government-owned 
long-lines communication facilities in the 
State of Alaska, and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for the 89th 
Congress. The Bureau of the Budget advises 
that the enactment of this proposal would 
be consistent with the administration’s pro- 
gram. The Department of the Air Force has 
been designated as the representative of the 
Department of Defense for this legislation. 
This proposed legislation has been coordi- 
nated with the Departments of Commerce, 
Interior, Justice, and Agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, An identical pro- 
posal (H.R. 3614) was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on February 7, 1963, 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. It is recommended that this pro- 
posal be enacted by the Congress. 
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PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense, with 
the advice, assistance, and consent of the 
heads of other agencies of the Government 
owning long-lines communication facilities 
in Alaska, to transfer, for adequate consider- 
ation, any element of ownership of any or all 
facilities of Government-owned long-time 
communication facilities in or to Alaska. 
No transfer could be made unless the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his designee, determined 
that retention of the property is not neces- 
sary for national defense purposes, that the 
transfer is in the public interest, and that 
the facilities would not, directly or indi- 
rectly, be owned, operated, or controlled by 
a person or business entity who would legally 
be disqualified by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission from holding a radio sta- 
tion license under the terms of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended. 

A person acquiring any facilities would be 
required to provide, without interruption, 
the communcation services involved in the 
transfer, and to conduct his operations under 
the regulatory authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and such Alaska 
regulatory bodies as are established. 

The UWS. Government-owned long-lines 
communication facilities in and to Alaska 
that are offered for transfer are a combina- 
tion of the communications systems for- 
merly operated separately by the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Air 
Force, and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Each agency controlled and operated fa- 
cilities between various geographical loca- 
tions in Alaska, but subsequently each 
agency allocated portions of its individual 
system to the others, so that the overall 
long-lines operation in Alaska became an 
integrated operation. 

The responsibility for the operation and 
maintenance of the integrated Alaska Com- 
munication System was for some years lodged 
in the Secretary of the Army, but was trans- 
ferred from him to the Secretary of the Air 
Force on July 1, 1962. This system, using its 
own, including leased, facilities, and allo- 
cated facilities of other Government agencies, 
acts as a common carrier in providing com- 
munication services for the military depart- 
ments, other Government agencies, and the 
general public between the rest of the 
United States and Alaska, between points 
inside Alaska, and between Alaska and 
Canada. It installs, operates, and maintains 
radio, wire, and submarine cable facilities. 
The services of the system include handling 
long-distance and rural telephone commu- 
nications, telegrams, telegraphic money 
orders, leases of communication channels, 
press transmissions, broadcast relays, and 
ship-shore facilities. 

Historically, the U.S. Army Alaska Com- 
munication System was established by the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps in 1900 under the 
Act of May 26, 1900 (48 U.S.C. 310), which 
specifically provided that “Commercial busi- 
ness may be done over these military lines 
under such conditions as may be deemed 
by the Secretary of War, equitable and in 
the public interests.” In subsequent appro- 
priation acts for the War Department and 
its successor, the Department of the Army, 
Congress has provided funds for the develop- 
ment, expansion, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the system. 

The long-lines facilities in Alaska of the 
Federal Aviation Agency (originally estab- 
lished by the Department of Commerce) and 
those of the Department of the Air Force 
were established to meet communication re- 
quirements that were not available from 
the Army’s Alaska Communication System 
facilities. 

The procedures of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act regarding 
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advertised and negotiated disposals of sur- 
plus property have been made applicable 
to disposals under this bill. The bill also 
requires that the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee comply with that part of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act which calls for the submission to the 
Attorney General of certain proposed prop- 
erty disposals for his advice as to whether 
such disposals would be inconsistent with 
the antitrust laws. 

The Department of the Interior's Alaska 
Railroad owns certain communication fa- 
cilities that are an integral part of the rail- 
road operation. Consequently, these facili- 
ties would not be sold, although the bill 
Is broad enough to permit their transfer if 
later events should make their disposition 
desirable. Any circuit capacity excess to 
the railroad’s operational requirements could 
be leased to the purchaser if it is found to 
the Government’s advantage to do so. 

Defense activities have made it necessary 
over the years to develop and expand in- 
dustrial or commercial-type facilities in 
Alaska that, under normal commercial ex- 
pansion, would have been undertaken by 
risk capital, Periodically since 1913, efforts 
have been made by the War Department 
and its successor, the Department of the 
Army, to dispose of the Army’s Alaska Com- 
munication System. Private industry has 
been reluctant to enter the long-lines com- 
munication field in Alaska because of the 
large capital investment necessary and the 
small return potential. However, the de- 
velopment of Alaska has now progressed to 
a point where the operation of an integrated 
communication system would appear to be 
financially attractive to private enterprise. 
Furthermore, the citizens of the State of 
Alaska should not be dependent on the mili- 
tary for necessary commercial communica- 
tions, 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
the transfer of the Government-owned long- 
lines communication facilities whose con- 
tinued ownership and operation by the bet 
ernment is no longer deemed n 
desirable. This would permit peepi ig 
of a long-lines communication system in 
Alaska which would be more responsive to 
the growing needs of the people of that State. 
If there had been a commercial communica- 
tion company franchised to operate in 
Alaska, the long-lines facilities of the various 
Government agencies would presumably have 
been obtained from such a company, as is the 
normal practice in the rest of the United 
States. Neither the Air Force nor the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency desires to remain in the 
long-lines communications business in Alas- 
ka if required facilities can be obtained from 
private enterprise under fair rates and with 
a degree of reliability assured by the pro- 
posed legislation. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The estimated cost to the Government for 
the total facilities which might be offered 
for disposal in whole or in part less depre- 
ciation was on July 1, 1962, approximately 
$200 million for the Government-owned com- 
munication systems in Alaska. Adequate 
consideration for the facilities to be trans- 
ferred can only be determined after a com- 
prehensive appraisal and a review of all other 

ent facts and circumstances affecting 
the marketability of the facilities. 

After enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion and the subsequent transfer of the 
long-lines facilities, the overall cost to the 
Government for communication services to 
and within Alaska should be no greater than 
at present. 

There will be administrative expenses con- 
nected with this disposal, but at this time it 
is not practicable to estimate the amount. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE M. ZUCKERT. 
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H.R. 


A bill to authorize the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment-owned long-lines communica- 
tion facilities in the State of Alaska, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the Alaska Communica- 

tions Disposal Act. 


TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 


Serc. 101. In this Act: 

(1) “Transfer” means the conveyance by 
the United States of any element of owner- 
ship, including but not restricted to any 
estate or interest in property and franchise 
rights, by sale, exchange, lease, easement, or 
permit, for cash, credit, or other property, 
with or without warranty. 

(2) “Long-lines comunication facilities” 
means the transmission systems connecting 
points inside the State with each other and 
with points outside the State by radio or 
wire, and includes all kinds of property and 
rights-of-way necessary to accomplish this 
interconnection. 

(3) “Agency concerned” means any de- 
partment, agency, wholly owned corpora- 
tion, or instrumentality of the United States. 


TITLE II—TRANSFER OF UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED LONG-LINES COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES IN AND TO ALASKA 


SEC. 201. (1) Subject to the provisions of 
section 202, and notwithstanding provisions 
of any other law, the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee, with the advice, assistance, 
and, in the case of any agency not under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Defense, the 
consent of the agency concerned, and after 
approval of the President, is authorized to 
and shall transfer for adequate consideration 
any or all long-lines communication facil- 
ities in or to Alaska under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government to any person 
qualifying under the provisions of section 
202, and may take such action and exercise 
such powers as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

(2) Transfers under this title shall be 
made in accordance with the procedures and 
methods required by sections 203(e) (1), (2), 
and (3) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 484(e)), except that “the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee” shall be 
substituted for all references therein to “the 
Administrator”. 

(3) The requirements of section 207 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 488), 
shall apply to transfers under this title. 

(4) The head of the agency concerned or 
his designee shall execute such documents 
for the transfer of title or other interest in 
property, except any mineral rights therein, 
and take such other action as the Secretary 


of Defense deems necessary or proper to 


transfer such property under the provisions 
of this title. A copy of any deed, lease, or 
other instrument executed by or on behalf 
of the head of the agency concerned pur- 
porting to transfer title or any other inter- 
est in public land shall be furnished to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(5) No interest in public lands, with- 
drawn or otherwise appropriated, may be 
transferred under this title without the prior 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior, or, 
with respect to lands within a national for- 
est, of the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Sec. 202. No transfer under this title may 
be made unless the Secretary of Defense or 


‘his designee determines that— 


(1) the United States does not need to re- 
taln the property involved in the transfer for 
national defense purposes; 

(2) the transfer is in the public interest; 

(3) the person to whom the transfer is 


made is prepared and qualified to provide, 
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without interruption, the communication 
service involved in the transfer; and 

(4) the long-lines communication facili- 
ties will not directly or indirectly be owned, 
operated, or controlled by a person who 
would legally be disqualified by the Federal 
Communications Commission from holding 
a radio station license under any of the terms 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. 

Sec. 203. The agreements by which a trans- 
fer is made under this title shall include a 
provision that— 

(1) the person to whom the transfer is 
made shall, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of any body or commission established 
by the State of Alaska to govern and regu- 
late communication services to the public 
and of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and all applicable statutes, treaties, and 
conventions, provide without interruption, 
the communication services involved in the 
transfer, except those services reserved by the 
United States in the transfer; and 

(2) the rates and charges for such serv- 
ices applicable at the time of transfer shall 
not be changed for a period of one year from 
the date of such transfer unless approved by 
a governmental body or commission having 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 204. Transfers under this title do not 
require the approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission except to the ex- 
tent that the approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may be necessary 
under Section 202(4). 

Sec. 205. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the gross proceeds of each 
transfer shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

Sec. 206. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall report to the Congress and the 
President— 

(1) in January of each year, the actions 
taken under this title during the preceding 
twelve months; and 

(2) not later than 90 days after comple- 
tion of each transfer under this title, a full 
account of that transfer. 


TITLE I1I—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. Except as provided in section 204, 
this Act does not modify in any manner the 
provisions of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

Sec, 302. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of Defense such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE BILL “To AUTHOR- 
THE DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
LONG-LINES COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES IN 
THE STATE OF ALASKA AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES” 

Section 101 defines, for the purpose of the 
act, the terms: “transfer,” “long-lines com- 
munication facilities," and “agency con- 
cerned.” 

Section 201(1) authorizes the disposal of 
any or all Government-owned long-lines 
communication facilities in or to Alaska. 
The Secretary of Defense or his designee is 
selected to act with non-Government parties 
in behalf of all Government interests on mat- 
ters con transfers, and to determine 
whether the provisions of section 202 con- 
cerning the public interest are satisfied. Ac- 
tions with non-Government parties leading 
to disposal can be facilitated and coordi- 
nated if a single agent represents all Gov- 
ernment interests. Focusing the responsi- 
bility on the single agent to determine satis- 
faction of the public interest will enhance 
the opportunity of the most advantageous 
conditions of sale. 

Section 201(2) requires that disposals be 
made by formal advertising or by negotia- 
tion in accordance with the rules and ex- 
ceptions set forth in the surplus property 
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disposal section of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act. 

Section 201(3) requires that the Secre- 
tary of Defense or his designee refer to the 
Attorney General the probable terms of any 

transfer for advice as to consist- 
ency with antitrust law. 

Section 201(4) provides for the execution 
of documents necessary for the transfer of 
interests in property, and for the transmittal 
of such documents to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Section 201(5) prohibits the transfer of 
interests in public lands without the consent 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and of lands 
within a national forest without the consent 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Section 202 requires that the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee determine that (a) 
the property need not be retained for mili- 
tary purposes, (b) the transfer is in the pub- 
lice interest, (c) the transfer will not inter- 
rupt the communication services involved, 
and (d) the transfer will not be made to a 
person or business entity which would be dis- 
qualified by the terms of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended. 

Section 203 provides that transfer agree- 
ments shall include a provision that the 
transferee shall, subject to rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and such regulatory body as the 
State of Alaska may establish, continue to 
provide the communication services involved 
in the transfer; and a provision that the 
rates and charges for these services shall not 
be changed within a year of the date of 
transfer, unless approved by a regulatory 
body having jurisdiction. 

Section 204 exempts transfers from ap- 
proval by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission except for the determination of qual- 
ification of a purchaser under the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended. 

Section 205 provides that the gross pro- 
ceeds of each transfer will be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Section 206 requires that annual reports 
be made to the Congress and the President 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Section 206(2) requires the Secretary of 
Defense to report to the Congress and the 
President annually, and upon the comple- 
tion of individual transfers. 

Section 301 provides that, except for sec- 
tion 204, the proposed legislation does not 
modify the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. 

Section 302 authorizes appropriations to 
the Secretary of Defense of such funds as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the proposed legislation. 


URBAN LEGISLATION 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Fargo Urban Renewal Agency recently 
adopted a formal resolution in support of 
President Johnson’s urban legislation, 
including provisions for renewal, rent 
supplementation, and a Department of 
Urban Affairs. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from Mayor Lashkowitz and 
the resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Ursan RENEWAL AGENCY, 
Fargo, N. Dak., July 2, 1965. 


Dear SENATOR BURDICK: At today’s regular 
meeting of the City of Fargo Urban Renewal 
Agency, I proposed that a resolution be 
adopted by the City of Fargo Urban Renewal 
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Agency endorsing the legislative program 
proposed by President Johnson with regard 
to urban renewal, rent supplementation, and 
the Department of Urban Affairs. I am 
pleased to inform you that this agency did 
adopt such a resolution unanimously by 
those in attendance, a copy of said resolu- 
tion being enclosed herein. 

Inasmuch as we believe that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson has a sound and con- 
structive program in the field of municipal 
legislation beneficial to our Nation, we would 
appreciate your voting for and actively sup- 
porting the proposals as outlined in the reso- 
lution relating to urban renewal, rent sup- 
plementation, and the Department of Urban 
Affairs. 

I would appreciate, further, that this res- 
olution, including my letter be read on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate so that your col- 
leagues are aware that we support President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s program designed to 
help the American cities and their people. 

Yours truly, 
Mayor HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Adviser. 
RESOLUTION ENDORSING PENDING LEGISLATION 

AND REQUESTING THE NORTH DAKOTA CON- 

GRESSIONAL DELEGATION To Give Ir THER 

SUPPORT 


Be it resolved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Fargo Urban Renewal 
Agency, That— 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a bill covering 
urban renewal legislation which has many 
facets including continuation of the present 
urban redevelopment program; and 

Whereas there is also legislation pending 
which would establish at the Cabinet level 
a Department of Urban Affairs which would 
coordinate and implement the handling of 
urban programs and project; and 

Whereas the city of Fargo has greatly bene- 
fited by the urban renewal program through 
the North Dakota R-1 and North Dakota R-2 
project; and 

Whereas it is with this in mind and for 
the benefit of any other cities that may wish 
to participate in the redevelopment program 
that we evidence our desire that said legisla- 
tion be favorably considered: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we do urge the adoption 
and passage of said legislation as proposed 
by President Johnson; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our congressional 
delegation by virtue of copies of this resolu- 
tion that they give all of the support pos- 
sible to bring about consideration and pas- 
sage of this legislation. 


PLANNING FOR CONSERVATION AND 
SCENIC BEAUTY OF THE POTO- 
MAC—STATEMENTS BY GOVER- 
NOR TAWES AND JAMES J. ODON- 
NELL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 28, 1965, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Governors of the four 
Potomac River Basin States, and Brig. 
Gen. Charles M. Duke, representing the 
District of Columbia, met to discuss some 
of the problems related to planning for 
the Potomac. 

This meeting between top Federal and 
State officials was an important first step 
in preparing a plan for the Potomac in 
accordance with a direction issued ear- 
lier this year by President Johnson. 

In an atmosphere of harmony, Fed- 
eral and State officials agreed to work 
together to solve the problems of the 
Potomac River. It was agreed that State 
representatives should serve on the Po- 
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tomac Task Force, the group that is 
studying the river basin, in order to de- 
velop a plan. 

I had the pleasure of attending this 
initial meeting between the Secretary 
and the Governors. Several other Mem- 
bers of Congress also attended the meet- 
ing, and contributed to the discussion. 

Two statements of particular impor- 
tance were made: One by the distin- 
guished Governor of Maryland, J. Millard 
Tawes; the other, by James O’Donnell, 
director of the Maryland State Planning 
Department. The statements by these 
two gentlemen clearly define the prob- 
lems that must be dealt with if the Po- 
tomac is to be developed to its fullest 
potential. 

Much of what Governor Tawes and 
Mr. O’Donnell said applies to river basin 
planning across the Nation. I am sure 
that my colleagues in Congress will find 
their remarks to be most interesting, in 
light of the water-resource problems that 
are prevalent in so many sections of the 
country. 

I request unanimous consent that 
these two statements be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY J. MILLARD TAWES, GOVERNOR 
OF MARYLAND 


Iam delighted to be a part of this session 
today to discuss proposed development of the 
Potomac River Basin. This gathering rep- 
resents the first time to my recollection that 
the Governors of the States of the Basin, 
and a member of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, together with 
the congresisonal representatives of the Po- 
tomac River Basin States, have assembled 
jointly to discuss these problems. 

Similarly, to the best of my knowledge the 
April 19 meeting of the Governors and 
Commissioner Tobriner was also the first time 
the the chief executives of the respective 
jurisdictions assembled together to discuss 
the Potomac. That meeting resulted in the 
creation of the Potomac River Basin Advisory 
Committee on which each of the States and 
the District of Columbia has three repre- 
sentatives working together to coordinate 
their respective views on the basin develop- 
ment. 

As I am sure all in this room know, the 
Federal Government and the States too, have 
for many years looked at the growing prob- 
lems of the Potomac River Basin with in- 
creasing concern and expressed hopes. Now, 
after many studies and much speculation, 
we are at a point where constructive and 
implementing action is called for, and I sense 
Secretary Udall’s awareness and interest in 
this point of view from his letter of May 
7, inviting the Governors of the basin 
and the Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to this 
meeting. In that letter the Secretary said— 
“It is our desire to produce the broadest pos- 
sible basinwide consensus on the use of the 
resources of the Potomac. This, of course, 
will require the fullest kind of cooperation 
by the Federal agencies, the District of Co- 
lumbia and the four States of the basin.” 

In response to Secretary Udall’s letter, I 
replied that “Maryland has much at stake 
in the Potomac River Basin and is vitally 
interested in actions proposed for solution 
to the Potomac problem.” 

I further indicated that “Maryland will 
supply to the fullest extent possible the co- 
operation necessary.” 

I am certain that this is the dedicated in- 
tention of all of us here today. 
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Of course, it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the Potomac River Basin prob- 
lems are not simple, nor can they be isolated 
distinctively one from the others. The di- 
versity of problems in Maryland alone in- 
cludes three major divisions: those of the 
estuary; of the metropolitan Washington 
area; and of the upstream reaches of the 
river and its tributaries. 

The Potomac River Basin covers 40 per- 
cent of the land area of Maryland in which 
about one-third of our population dwells 
and includes urban centers such as Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown and Frederick in addition 
to the metropolitan Washington population. 

The importance of the Potomac River Ba- 
sin to Maryland and to the other States in 
the basin, to the Nation’s Capital and local 
jurisdictions need not here be recounted in 
detail except to note that the water resources 
of this drainage area currently supply the 
municipal, industrial, rural, domestic and 
agricultural and some recreational needs of 
more than 3 million persons; the potential 
of the basin shall have to be carefully 
planned and developed on a timely basis 
in order to serve the wide variety of water 
needs of the area, the population of which 
in the next 50 years is expected to reach 
7 million. 

These considerations dictate that we arrive 
at a practical and balanced development pro- 
gram that copes with the many problems 
of the Potomac, recognizes financial realities, 
looks to the total well-being and economic 
health of the region, and at the same time 
can be realistically accepted by the people 
as a whole. 

Certainly it goes without saying that the 
concerted and comprehensive approach to 
the problems of the Potomac now underway 
does not imply for a minute that any of us 
would, or should, lessen our continuing 
State and local efforts in our various activi- 
ties realted to these problems. In fact, in 
actual practice the directly opposite is in- 
dicated. 

As an example, we at the present time are 
intensifying the task of developing and ap- 
plying adequate and effective soil erosion and 
sediment pollution control procedures. In 
this effort, I anticipate not only our con- 
cerned State agencies will step up current ac- 
tivities, but hope also to have the under- 
standing and cooperation of the various 
county and local groups as well. 

Other similar problems in the areas of 
water supply, water quality control, recrea- 
tion, flood control, and the like will continue 
to get our full attention and understanding 
and the professionals and technicians work- 
ing in these areas are prepared to give full 
cooperation to the Potomac study, working 
through the Potomac River Basin Advisory 
Committee. 

When the executives of the States in the 
basin and the Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
met to form the Potomac River Basin Ad- 
visory Committee, we set these us our basic 
objectives: To coordinate the views of the 
several basin jurrisdictions on significant 
matters pertaining to the Potomac; to dem- 
onstrate to the responsible Federal agencies 
the great concern and interest of the States 
and the District of Columbia in these mat- 
ters; and to advise the heads of government 
on the best possible permanent interstate 
organization for the planning of the develop- 
ment of the Potomac Basin. In pursuing 
these objectives, we seek full and active par- 
ticipation of the States and the District 
of Columbia in this program of develop- 
ment. 

I am assured that the spirit of cooperation 
and mutual understanding demonstrated in 
the initial relationships between our State 
group and their Federal counterparts augers 
well for the successful outcome of the work 
that lies ahead of us. 
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STATEMENT BY JAMES J. O'DONNELL, POTOMAC 
RIVER BASIN ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 
GOVERNORS 
Mr. Secretary, Governor Tawes, Governor 

Harrison, Governor Smith, General Duke, 

distinguished Members of the U.S. Senate 

and Congress, Assistant Secretary Holum: 

I am highly honored to be a participant 
in today’s program in such illustrious com- 
pany—an honor I share willingly with the 14 
distinguished gentlemen whose representa- 
tive I am here today. 

About a week or so ago, I attended a con- 
ference in New York City. On arrival at 
Newark Airport, one of the first things I no- 
ticed was a sign advising that because of the 
water shortage, the air conditioning had been 
turned off. And in the restaurants, no water 
was being served with meals—you had to ask 
for it. This I think is a novel experience for 
those of us who live in the East—one that 
we would prefer not to see often repeated. 
And certainly one that we don't want to ex- 
perience here in the Potomac Basin; and yet 
I noticed a press release in Saturday’s paper 
which said that “the flow of the Potomac 
River dropped this past week to the lowest 
June figure in 35 years”. 

In actuality this is what our focal point 
on the Potomac really is. Water for man’s 
basic needs; for his health and well-being; 
for services; for man’s desires and wants. 

All else we do here in the Potomac Basin, 
relative to flood control, low-flow augmenta- 
tion, supply, recreation, natural beauty, and 
the rest, relates to the basic need for water— 
to get it where and how we want it in suf- 
ficient quantity and quality. 

It is a complex problem that isn't going to 
be solved by preconceived concepts and pres- 
sures, or for that matter, solely by technical 
know-how. What it is going to take is pa- 
tience, objectivity, and before we’re through, 
some outright statesmanship on the part 
of all involved. 

The problem of the Potomac is one that 
the Federal Government alone, the States 
alone, local government alone, and civic 
groups or technicians alone cannot solve, 
but one which all these elements working 
together may solve. 

It is the hope and purpose of our Potomac 
River Basin Advisory Committee to supply 
at least some part of the ingredient that will 
encourage the coordination of all of these 
elements. 

Our committee has three representatives 
from each jurisdiction—Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Maryland—representing roughly 
three basic areas of interest: water supply 
and pollution; recreation and open spaces; 
and general planning and development. 

Through membership of the Committee 
and with the support of the Chief Execu- 
tives of the respective jurisdictions, we ex- 
pect to be able to bring to the Potomac pro- 
gram the knowledge and experience that is 
available in our jurisdictions. Toward this 
objective we will place observers on each of 
the four major task forces organized by the 
Federal Government. These representatives 
will participate in the meetings, discussions, 
and exchanges of the task forces, contribut- 
ing their knowledge and points of view on the 
studies and supplying a ready feedback of 
information to the parent Committee to re- 
late to or for establishment of policy 
guidelines. 

The work of the Committee and the respec- 
tive task force representatives we expect to 
tie together by a staff to be quartered in 
Washington. In addition to technical de- 
fects with task force groups, the Potomac 
River Basin Advisory Committee will address 
itself to tackling problems of permanent 
organization. 

Each group of three committeemen from 
the respective jurisdictions under this ar- 
rangement has opportunity and obligation 
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to study and evaluate not only the State 
point of view, but also the outlook of local 
government and other local groups within 
each jurisdiction. 

The three Committee members in my State 
have agreed that we will establish and main- 
tain contact with our counties, cities, towns, 
and other groups in our part of the basin, 
to learn of their programs, needs and wishes 
relative to the Potomac and to try to relate 
such of these as we can to the study pro- 
gram and ultimate decisionmaking process. 

It would be logical in this process to 
have a meeting or series of meetings within 
our State to relate in both directions the 
recommendations and progress. 

The Committee members for the other 
jurisdictions I’m sure will work out similar 
procedures, 

I look upon the work going on here now 
in the Potomac as not just a program for 
the Potomac Basin—and as such related to 
the Nation’s Capitol—but in addition, in the 
nature of a pilot operation for river basin 
planning and development in general. Here 
we have all the complexities we could possi- 
bly find in river basin problems—all the dif- 
ferent administrative levels of Government, 
all the complexities of estuary, metropolitan 
area and upstream reaches—and a very high 
rate of population growth. 

If we can solve some of the pressing prob- 
lems, we will have set a guiding example 
for the rest of the Nation. 

While we are just embarking on our work 
and studies, the general spirit of cooperation 
and mutual respect and understanding that 
has been evidenced in our contacts and meet- 
ings with the Federal Interagency Group, 
under the leadership of Assistant Secretary 
Kenneth C. Holum and Mr. Henry Caulfield, 
has been most encouraging and gives hopes 
for constructive and useful results. 


AN INTERNATIONALLY ACCEPTED 
WAY TO CORRECT A PROBLEM 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced a bill to establish a 
12-mile territorial fishing zone. 

In Japan, the bill has been criticized 
as being contrary to international law 
and to international custom. The facts 
do not support such statements. There 
is no international law establishing 
proper breadths for territorial seas. 

In 1956, the International Law Com- 
mission did state that it considered 12 
miles the maximum limit for territorial 
seas permitted by international law. In 
other words, the Commission’s position 
would allow the United States to extend 
its territorial sea boundary from 3 miles 
to 12 miles. I am not advocating any 
such drastic action. I believe in free- 
dom of the seas. For that reason, my 
bill does not affect present regulations 
governing U.S. jurisdiction over com- 
merce and navigation, For those pur- 
poses, the width of our territorial sea 
would remain 3 miles. 

A major agreement, reached in 1964, 
supports the legality of a 12-mile fish- 
ing zone. Sixteen European nations 
signed the agreement restricting to sig- 
natories of the pact fishing between 6 
miles and 12 miles of their coasts. 

The same year, the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
called for an international effort to es- 
tablish a policy on territorial seas, be- 
cause there was no agreement on the 
question. 

Obviously, my bill cannot be contrary 
to an international law which does not 
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exist; and even the most cursory look 
at territorial fishing zones of other na- 
tions will show that my bill does not 
violate international custom. Only 11 
nations still restrict their territorial 
fishing zones to 3 miles. 

In short, Mr. President, the United 
States is out of step with most of the 
rest of the world, by not extending the 
limits of its fishing zone. 

By being out of step, we are allowing 
foreign fisheries to exploit a valuable na- 
tional resource. If this exploitation is 
not halted, it will soon reach the point of 
no return. When that point is reached, 
this nation will have lost an industry 
which currently does $600 million worth 
of business a year. About two-thirds of 
that catch is harvested within 12 miles 
of our coast. Proper conservation of 
this resource can triple the $600 million 
figure. 

This figure clearly shows that this na- 
tion has a large stake in a 12-mile ter- 
ritorial fishing zone. It will benefit east 
coast communities as well as west coast 
communities. 

I suspect that the outcry against the 
bill indicates the value that at least one 
foreign nation places on the fish re- 
source close to our coast. These critics 
claim that the bill will adversely affect 
their fishing operations within 12 miles 
of our coast. This time, they are cor- 
rect. By controlling fishing operations 
within a 12-mile zone, we shall insure 
that this natural resource is not exploited 
into extinction. That aim is not only 
well within international law and inter- 
national custom; it is also plain, good 
sense, 


MARINE WEATHER SERVICE BY 
STATION WICC OF BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, July 4, the New York Times 
published an article on an interesting 
facet of radio station WICC's extensive 
coverage. WICC, operating out of 
Bridgeport, Conn., provides a compre- 
hensive weather service for boating en- 
thusiasts on both the New York and the 
Connecticut sides of Long Island Sound. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WICC Broapcasts Alp PEOPLE ON WATER— 
METEOROLOGIST ON SERVICE S&K GIVES 
WEATHER REPORTS 

(By William N. Wallace) 

Week in and week out, Long Island Sound 
is a perverse body of water for the thousands 
who use it as a nautical playground. The 
problem is the weather. It is hard to know 
what the sound will be like on any given 
day, a fiat frying pan, a mean tank of froth, 
or something pleasant in between. 

Predicting the idiosyncrasies of this great 
recreational facility has become the chal- 
lenging task of Walter Devanas, a 35-year-old 
meteorologist who deals with his subject 
at first hand for 12 hours every weekend and 
holiday through the summer boating season. 

Devanas is one half of the crew of a flexible 
floating laboratory sent to sea by radio sta- 
tion WICC of Bridgeport, Conn. The mother 
ship is a modest 27-foot Chris-Craft skiff 
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with its name, Service Six, prominently dis- 
played on the topsides. 

Bill Conover, a marketing executive from 
Old Greenwich, Conn., with a solid boating 
background, is the captain of Service Six. 
He plots her courses and gravitates to places 
where he can tap the knowledge of people 
to whom the sound is a way of life. 


ON THE AIR 


The sum knowledge of Devanas, the prac- 
tical meteorologist, and Conover, the know- 
ing boatman, is then given to listeners of 
WICC (600 kilocycles on the standard broad- 
cast band). This pair comes over loud and 
clear on a remote relay from Service Six for 
38-minute periods at 40 minutes after the 
hour beginning at 7:40 a.m, on Saturdays 
and 8:40 a.m. on Sundays, until 7:40 p.m. 

WICC, a powerful voice that has a vast 
audience on both sides of Long Island Sound, 
is one of a handful of radio stations that seek 
the boatman's ear. Its service for 7 years 
was recently cited by the New England Ma- 
rine Trades Association. 

The association, which in 2 previous years 
had similarly honored the States of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, gave the radio 
station a safe boating award for promotion 
of safe and sane uses of the boat. 

With Devanas, beginning his first year on 
the air, WICC is safer than ever. The station 
is now providing its floating meteorologist, 
by means of shore-to-ship high frequency 
radio, the radar.advance warning transmis- 
sions assembled on a high-speed communi- 
cations system by the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


BAD WEATHER LOCATED 


The radar locates and tracks weather 
fronts, squalls, rain showers and other aber- 
rations, with given and moving azimuths. 
Armed with this information, plus the 
standard weather maps and other tools of 
the meteorologist, Devanas is prepared to 
stick his neck out. 

We like to believe we can tell the boatman 
on the sound what he can expect for surface 
weather in the next few hours,” Devanas 
said. “This is a challenge because what 
Mark Twain said about New England weather 
is essentially true: ‘If you don’t like it, wait 
a minute.’” 

Devanas admits that meteorology, espe- 
cially when applied to such a localized area 
as the sound, is an imperfect science as to 
prediction. “It’s also a young science,” he 
said. “We are just beginning to make ad- 
vances through better communications. I 
admit I cannot always be right in such a 
small area. But I call the shots as I see 
them. From what we can gather through 
mail, phone calls, and the saluations we re- 
ceive on the water aboard Service Six, the 
people like it.” 

Devanas comes to his vocation with a 
strong background. He spent 12 years in the 
U.S. Navy, almost all of the time at sea as 
an aerographer’s mate whose task was to 
interpret weather for those who steered the 
ships. 

FOR THE GREEN AT SEA 

The broadcasts of Devanas and Conover 
are not overly sophisticated. The pair rec- 
ognizes the fundamental lack of knowledge 
among the boating public as to weather and 
general seamanship. They tuck into their 
broadcast all kinds of educational funda- 
mentals and only occasionally add something 
sophisticated, something “in.” 

“A couple of weeks ago,” Devanas said, “we 
had the effects of a heavy easterly wind which 
had blown into the sound. I noticed on an 
oceanographic level that the easterly had 
brought in a considerable amount of seaweed 
that is normally only found in the Gulf 
Stream and in other warm water currents, 
We had a kind of Sargasso Sea in the sound. 
I talked about it and a lot of people called in 
to say how much they appreciated that 
touch.” 
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FATHER AHAPIUS HONCHARENKO 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, today 
I received a letter from Dr. Anthony 
Zukowsky, president of the North Dakota 
Chapter of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. The letter is most 
informative. It deals with the life of a 
learned and colorful Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can, the Reverend Ahapius Honcharenko, 
or Father Honcharenko, as he was popu- 
larly known. 

Father Honcharenko came to America 
in 1865. Inspired by the democratic 
traditions of Western philosophy, and 
armed with a perceptive understanding 
of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Father Honcharenko left 
everyone he ever met with a bit more 
respect for the principles of liberty on 
which our Republic is founded. To mil- 
lions of Americans of Ukrainian descent, 
Father Honcharenko is respected as the 
most eminent political immigrant ever 
to come to America from the Ukraine. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled “Honcharenko, Patriot, 
Exile,” written by Irvin E. Thompson, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HONCHARENKO, PATRIOT, EXILE 
(By Irvin E. Thompson) 

It was a real California morning, that 
morning, when 19 Epworthians started on 
their pilgrimage to see Honcharenko. The 
day seemed made for the trip and the spirits 
of the crowd mounted higher as they rode 
around and over the hills 5 or 6 miles in a 
big bus drawn by four horses. What a view 
lay before them. The Bay of San Francisco 
with its silver expanse stretching as far as 
the eye could see, the acres and acres of 
orchards and farms, the thousands of hills 
covered with grazing cattle, until one of 
the boys exclaimed as his attention was 
called to it, “Why, that is in the Bible.” 
One could use pages in describing the won- 
derful scenery but I started out to tell you 
about Honcharenko, 

Who is Honcharenko? The most interest- 
ing person in northern California. You do 
not believe it? Wait then until I tell you 
about him. 

He is a Ukrainian Cossack, a native of Kiev 
in southern Russia, a regularly ordained 
priest of the Greek Orthodox Church who 
was banished from his native land and has 
lived in exile for over 50 years. 

What was his crime? Only that he de- 
nounced human slavery in the church and 
state, For this he has gone through persecu- 
tion and trials such as would do credit to the 
early Christians. His motto is the motto of 
the martyr: “Tribulations are my distinction 
and poverty my glory.” 

On the morning of our visit he came hob- 
bling out to the gate to meet us, greeting 
us with hearty words of welcome, “Come in 
my children, come in.” His long, flowing 
white beard, his fur cap and somewhat bent 
shoulders gave him a venerable appearance 
that recalled the patriarchs of the Bible. He 
is now nearly 82 years old and his sight is 
not so good as it once was, but here in this 
retreat named “Ukraina” he has lived for 
41 years, laboring with his hands for food 
and clothing for himself and wife. 

Close to the little three-room cottage 
with its motto “Liberty” (in Russian), over 
the door, is a tall pine tree nearly 3 feet 
in diameter, which Honcharenko brought in 
a little flowerpot when he came 41 years 
ago. He still has the flowerpot to show to 
visitors. Right by the house is a huge grape- 
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vine that came from Mount Lebanon, and in 
the house souvenirs and clippings that are 
priceless. Here is the table used when the 
liturgy of the Greek Church was celebrated 
for the first time in America by Honcharenko, 
in Trinity Chapel, New York City, by permis- 
sion of Bishop Potter. This occurred on 
March 2, 1865. Here, too, is the printer's 
“stick” presented to him by Horace Greeley. 
One could take a long article to describe the 
interesting relics in this quaint old house, 
where he and his wife live alone. 

When he found that I was the pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Hayward 
he exclaimed, “I am so glad to meet you. 
Come and I will tell you what the Methodists 
have done to me, And leading the way he 
proceeded to tell of how Dr. Long and others 
connected with the American Bible Society 
had employed him to translate the Scriptures 
into Slavonic, so that the poor people of his 
country could get God’s Word at a reasonable 
price. Then in 1867 he came to San Fran- 
cisco, where “Hallelujah” Cox, pastor of the 
old Howard Street church allowed him to use 
the Sunday school room of the church, in 
which to hold services for his people, Here 
the Methodists collected money enough to 
help him publish the first tract ever and as 
he said “to establish Russian printing in the 
United States.” Now there are over 100 
Russian papers devoted to the cause of 
liberty and to the Methodists belongs the 
honor of starting the noble work. 

The first tract published was “Come to 
Jesus.” Only one copy is extant and Hon- 
charenko says he would not take a thousand 
dollars for that. He later published the 
“Alaska Herald” in the two languages for a 
period of 8 years. At the request of the 
authorities in Alaska he printed a Russo- 
American primer for the children there. Six 
hundred copies were issued at a cost of $200, 
of which the author received $21.75 for his 
labor. The lessons were original to say the 
least. No. 3 is a temperance lesson, There 
is a picture of five bottles in a row and under- 
neath these words: 

“Here you see five bottles of whisky. It 
is strange that wild men will not drink 
whisky, because they say it is firepoison. 
A great many men drink it and ruin them- 
selves. Whisky corrupts people and makes 
them very bad. Good people never take the 
poison.” Isn't that pretty good temperance 
teaching? 

Father Ahapius Honcharenko was edu- 
cated at the Uniyersity of St. Petersburg, 
where he graduated with honors and was 
sent with the Russian Embassy to Athens. 
He read to us in Greek and then translated 
for us the address which he made before 

George of Greece, who died only a 
little more than a year ago. It was while 
in Athens that he was accused of treason 
and an attempt made to carry him off into 
exile in Siberia. Through the intervention 
of the British Ambassador he was released 
and given his freedom at Constantinople. 
Later he had a miraculous escape into Jeru- 
salem, where he had been visiting the Holy 
Sepulcher. For 2 weeks he was hidden from 
his pursuers under a bed in the residence of 
the bishop of Jerusalem. Many times his 
life was attempted and so he came to Amer- 
ica to labor here for his people. 

Honcharenko’s connection with Alaska and 
its purchase is very interesting. He was the 
man more than any other who made it pos- 
sible for the ignorant Russians to become 
respectable citizens. One day in Market 
Street, San Francisco, he was struck down by 
thugs who wanted some fine gold specimens 
from Alaska, which were in his possession 
only a few minutes before. He still has the 
handkerchief, stained with blood, which was 
used to stay the wounds. Honcharenko did 
much to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the value of Alaska and has a letter 
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signed by Secretary Seward in regard to the 
matter. Holding out the blood-stained 
handkerchief he said, “Upon that blood $300 
million in gold has been brought to the 
United States.” His service has been so great 
that the Government ought to pension him 
in recognition of his labors. 

I wish I had space to tell you all about 
this wonderful man who speaks and reads 
13 and 14 languages, of his connection with 
the great men of Europe and America, for 
as Honcharenko says, “I am better known 
in Europe than I am in Hayward, where I 
now live. Tolstoi. Yes, I knew him inti- 
mately for many months. He was not a good 
man.” 

That day, after we had eaten our lunch, we 
all gathered around and listened as he told 
the story of his eventful life and exhibited 
many precious documents. Then we visited 
the cave in the hillside where the aged priest 
says his prayer and where he has baptized 
more than a hundred Russian children and 
two American children. After this there was 
& trip to the fine mineral water spring and 
last of all a visit to the spot where the final 
resting place of our famous host is pre- 
pared, waiting the call into another life. 

Time to go home. It came all too quickly 
and very reluctantly, indeed, we started on 
the return trip, voting this the finest day's 
outing ever planned by the department of 
recreation and culture of the Epworth 
League. 

A few days later Father Honcharenko in the 
regalia of his office, told the people of Hay- 
ward from the pulpit of the Methodist 
Church how much he and his cause owed to 
the Methodist people. When that grand old 
hymn “Faith of Our Fathers” was sung, he 
explaimed, “55 years ago I heard the same 
hymn sung in the Methodist Mission in Bul- 
garia, only in the Bulgarian language. I am 
so glad I am here.” And we were all glad too, 
for the very countenance of this saintly 
servant of God seemed to be a benediction 
and many an eye was moist as the story was 
related in a straightforward, but simple man- 
ner. His life has been full of service for 
humanity and there is surely a crown laid 
up for him in that better land, where there 
is no slavery or cruelty and where truth pre- 
vails. One must be better for having come 
in contact with such a life. 

The Reverend Ahapius Honcharenko (1832 
1916) first known educated Ukrainian patriot 
was a neighbor and friend of Taras Shev- 
chenko (1814-61). 

He came to America on January 1, 1865, 
and worked for the American Bible Society 
in New York, translating the Bible into 
church Slavonic, into Bulgarian, and into 
Arabic. He taught at St. Johns Episcopal 
Seminary at New York and officiated at the 
first Divine Liturgy at the New York Trinity 
Episcopal Church on March 2, 1865. Later 
that year on April 16th, he laid the corner 
stone for the first Greek Orthodox Church 
at New Orleans, La. 

Moving to San Francisco in 1867, he estab- 
lished a church there. Appointed by Secre- 
tary Seward, as an editor of the Russo- 
English semimonthly Alaska Herald in 
which he often wrote about his subjugated 
Ukrainian nation, and his friend, Taras 
Shevchenko (1868-76). 

He was the first man to write a Russian- 
English grammar book (March 1868) “The 
Russian and English Phrase Book”, which was 
used by the U.S. Armed Services in Alaska. 
He was influential in Americanizing Alaska. 

He organized the first Slavonic St. Method- 
ius Benevolent Society at San Francisco and 
helped countless refugees from Russian 
Siberia. 

On his land, following the earthquake at 
San Francisco, hundreds of people, involved 
in the tragedy stayed at his ranch “Ukraina” 
near Hayward, Calif. 
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He had his own cave on his land, the 
Pechera, where he served Divine Li 
daily. Many influential Americans includ- 
ing General Hallack, Secretary Seward, Hor- 
ace Greeley, and J, Bennet were his personal 
friends, yet he worked hard, was poor, and 
died in poverty. 

On his land he had many tents where each 
year hundreds of tuberculosis patients came 
to be cured, 


TRANSFER OF EDUCATIONAL BENE- 
FITS TO CHILDREN OF WORLD 
WAR It AND KOREAN CONFLICT 
VETERANS—RESOLUTION OF 442D 
VETERANS CLUB, OF HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 442d 
Veterans Club, in Hawaii, is made up of 
veterans of the 442d Infantry regimental 
combat team, which fought so well in 
France and Italy in World War II. 

As a member of that organization, I 
am pleased to report that the board of 
directors of the 442d Club has adopted 
@ resolution in support of House bill 7531 
and Senate bill 1512, which provide that 
World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans entitled to educational benefits 
under any law administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who did not uti- 
lize their entitlement may transfer their 
entitlement to their children. 


If there is no objection, Mr. President, 
I ask that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE 442p VETERANS CLUB, OF 
Hawa 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States of America the follow- 
ing companion bills, H.R. 7531 and S. 1512, 
both entitled “A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans en- 
titled to educational benefits under any law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion who did not utilize their entitlement 
may transfer their entitlement to their 
children”; and 

Whereas although the beneficial educa- 
tional opportunities under the GI bill were 
theoretically available to all veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict, the 
force of circumstances for many of them 
upon their return to private life were such, 
whether because of limited educational 
facilities, family situations which required 
immediate earning of a livelihood, or other 
reasons of urgency, that a great number of 
them were unable to take advantage of the 
benefits to which they were entitled, and the 
GI bill became a meaningless document to 
them; and 

Whereas the aforementioned bills are a 
great step in correcting to some degree the 
lost opportunity suffered by many of those 
who performed so valiantly in the service 
of their country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 442d Veterans Club of 
Honolulu, That it vigorously supports said 
H.R. 7531 and S. 1512, companion bills in 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 89th Congress, Ist session, and favors 
the passage thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable DANIEL K. 
Inouye, Senator from the State of Hawaii, 
and the Honorable Spark M. MATSUNAGA, 
Congressman from the State of Hawaii, both 
of whom are distinguished veterans of World 
War II. 
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“WE MUST SAVE OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES” 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it 
was with great pride and pleasure that 
I read, in the July 4 issue of Parade 
magazine, an article entitled We Must 
Save Our Natural Resources.” The 
article was written by Donald E. John- 
son, national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

It is heartening and inspiring when a 
great, patriotic organization like the 
Legion takes it upon itself to espouse 
the cause of conservation. The enlist- 
ing of Legionnaires as stewards in the 
preservation of this lovely country’s nat- 
ural beauty is evidence that we are mak- 
ing headway in our conservation crusade. 

With the voices of leaders such as 
Commander Johnson crying “save our 
resources,” we take a giant step toward 
the defeat of waste, ugliness, and blight. 
We have a great President who has 
pointed the way with his White House 
Conference on Natural Beauty; we 
have a dedicated and talented Secre- 
tary of the Interior, whose book en- 
titled “The Quiet Crisis” did much to 
awaken the country; and now we have a 
ready-made army of volunteers to heed 
the leadership and take up the many- 
faceted task. 

I commend Commander Johnson for 
his excellent message and his whole- 
hearted commitment to the preserva- 
tion of this land for ourselves and for 
future Americans. With that thought 
in mind, I ask consent to have Com- 
mander Johnson’s article, from Parade 
magazine, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE Must SAVE OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 

(By Donald E. Johnson) 

One hundred eighty-nine years ago, on 
July 4, 1776, our new Nation had less than 
4 million people, with millions of acres of 
beautiful virgin forests, clear streams, clean 
air and abundant wildlife. 

Today we have a population of 190 mil- 
lion; we are a strong and prosperous Nation. 
But we are daily growing poor as we ravage 
our forests, pollute our streams, and poison 
our air. We must take steps immediately 
to conserve our areas of natural beauty so 
that our children can be assured that they 
and future generations will have their right- 
ful heritage of outdoor relaxation. We must 
preserve for them healthy areas in which they 
may enjoy the traditions of America Let's 
go fishing,” Let's have a picnic,” Lets go 
for a hike.” 

And the demand to enjoy those activities 
is surging. Figures prove Americans of every 
age are seeking the outdoors as never before. 
Visits to State parks leaped from 114,291,000 
in 1950 to 254,772,000 in 1960, and outdoor 
devotees visiting National Park and U.S. For- 
est Service preserves increased from 33,253,- 
000 to 92,592,000 in the same period of time. 

Yet during that explosive period total rec- 
reational acreage in these facilities increased 
only from 209,744,000 to 217,148,000—a mar- 
ginal increase of land area of roughly 3.80 
percent while use of State parks increased 
over 100 percent and national park visits 
tripled. 

WARNING FROM UDALL 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
has issued this warning: 

“By 1970, about 210 million Americans 
will be competing for the inner space of our 
Nation. These Americans, flexing their 
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economic muscles, will press for their place 
in the outdoor parklands of this country, and 
Federal, State and local parks will have to 
bear the main burden. 

“The least this Nation can do, before our 
land patterns become unalterably fixed, is to 
preserve the few remaining extensive areas of 
natural open space now, while there is still 
time.” 

Our ancestors left us a legacy, the great 
outdoors, broad lands, open seashores, clean 
and lovely lakes, rivers and streams. All 
of these are rapidly disappearing. We can- 
not do less for our young people than save 
our natural treasures. 

The pattern we establish for outdoor rec- 
reation in the next few years is destined to 
be the pattern forever. 

If we continue to permit the destruction 
of our Nation’s natural resources tomorrow’s 
children will never know the feel of grass 
underfoot, or see a bird on the wing. Even 
our national symbol, the bald eagle, is to- 
day threatened with extinction. 

America must be for the youth of tomor- 
row much more than TV sets, apartment 
houses, crowded cities and express highways; 
it must be a land of beauty, a land to be 
loved for itself. 

Senator Karn E. Murr, of South Dakota, 
a champion of conservation, says: “With our 
country experiencing a tremendous and dy- 
namic growth in both population and eco- 
nomic activities, ‘tomorrow’ may truly be 
too late to save valued resources. Not only 
is there a threat to our wonderful wildlife 
heritage, but many of our other precious nat- 
ural resources such as woodlands, seashores, 
lakes and streams can fall victim to unwise 
uses or abuses.” 

If our national legacy of wide open spaces 
is to be meaningful to our children and their 
children we must act now—with all the pow- 
er at our command. 


RESIGNATION OF GEN. MAXWELL 
TAYLOR 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, it was with great regret that 
I learned of the resignation of Gen. Max- 
well Taylor. He has served ably in most 
difficult times. His courage and calm 
judgment have stood the Nation well. 
His service will be missed. 

Long before others, General Taylor 
realized that America would need a much 
greater capacity for warfare in the jun- 
gles and the fields of far-off nations. As 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
he led the effort to improve that capac- 
ity. He pioneered the development of 
the special forces, which serve in Viet- 
nam today. As Ambassador, he dealt 
admirably with the delicate political re- 
lationships in that proud and war-torn 
country. It is largely because of his 
leadership that we have been able to 
mount the kind of effort needed—mili- 
tary, political, and economic—for the 
cruel and difficult war in Vietnam. 

Our regret is moderated, however, by 
the fact that President Johnson has been 
able to recall Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge to this assignment. Ambassador 
Lodge has always answered his country’s 
call, whether in the Senate, in the United 
Nations, or in his former diplomatic as- 
signment in Vietnam. President Ken- 
nedy, who originally sent him there, al- 
ways had the greatest respect for him. 
So has President Johnson, His willing- 
ness to serve is in the finest tradition of 
the name he proudly bears and of his 
State of Massachusetts, which has given 
so many leaders to the Nation. 
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Ambassador Lodge has been close to 
the situation in Vietnam, as it has devel- 
oped over the last 3 years. Even when he 
left the Embassy, he was continually in- 
volved in the development of our strategy 
and tactics. He has the respect of the 
Vietnamese people, won in his tenure 
there. He has the respect of the Amer- 
ican people, born of 30 years of public 
service. Most important, his appoint- 
ment will allow the continuity of leader- 
ship and policy that is so necessary to 
the acheievement of our goals. 

Our purpose in Vietnam has not 
changed since his tenure as Ambassador. 
It is to resist aggression; to negotiate, 
where we can; to fight, where we must. 
General Taylor represented that purpose 
with distinction. Ambassador Lodge has, 
and will in future months. All of us can 
be grateful that, once again, the gravest 
of dangers has called for the finest of 
leadership. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEAGUE 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, today I 
want to say a few words about an im- 
portant experiment in international 
understanding which stems out of my 
home State of Utah. I am referring to 
the Foreign Language League Schools, 
Inc., of Salt Lake City, which comprises 
the world’s largest international high 
school system. 

Last year, this remarkable school, 
which is incorporated under the laws of 
Utah, sent over 2,000 students to five 
different European campuses to study 
French, German, and Spanish, and to 
take courses in English, in art history, 
and in European history and culture. 
This year, it is expected that over 2,500 
students will be located on 15 different 
campuses: 2 in Switzerland, 5 in France, 
3 in Austria, 3 in Spain, 1 in Italy, and 1 
in Denmark. 

In addition, at the request of the 
French Ministry of Education, the league 
has organized an English-as-a-second 
language school at the University of 
Rochester, in New York, this summer; 
and 113 French citizens, teachers and 
students, are now arriving in the United 
States, to pioneer this course. It is ex- 
pected that next year about 1,000 French 
teachers and students will come to this 
country, under league arrangements. 

Students in this unique high school 
have come from every State in the 
Union except Mississippi and South 
Dakota. There are also students from 
Canada. One after another of these 
students has said, upon returning home, 
that the experience has been a “turning 
point” in his life, and they agree that 
traveling and studying in Europe have 
made better world citizens of them. 

The Foreign Language League Schools, 
Inc., is the brainchild of Winnefred and 
James DeBry. They got the idea for it 
several years ago, when they visited with 
a group of high-school students, from 42 
nations, who were studying German at 
a school in Austria. The DeBrys re- 
turned to Utah, and set in motion ma- 
chinery to make it possible for young 
Americans to attend schools in Europe. 
Their undertaking has a double objec- 
tive: that of improving the foreign-lan- 
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guage facility of young Americans, so 
they can better converse and read in it, 
and, as a result, can achieve a better 
understanding of both their own heri- 
tage and that of their counterparts in 
European countries. 

During the 6 weeks the American stu- 
dents are on the campuses of their over- 
seas schools, they spend about 3 hours a 
day in classroom work, under the tute- 
lage of native professors; and the re- 
mainder of the day and the evening are 
spent in participating in varied pro- 
grams, which include lectures; hikes; 
films; visits in local homes; studying 
commercial, civil, and industrial insti- 
tutions; and generally getting acquainted 
with the customs and people of the coun- 
try in which they are studying. On 
weekends, rich programs of guided tours 
to nearby cities and countries are offered. 

Chaperones are provided; and the full 
cost of the 6 weeks’ experience for each 
student is about $1,000. 

Endorsements of the Foreign Lan- 
guage League schools have come from 
educators, parents, and other persons, in 
all parts of the country, who are ac- 
quainted with the program. One of the 
strongest statements came from Dr. 
Sterling McMurrin, formerly U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, who now is pro- 
vost at the University of Utah. Dr. 
MeMurrin said: 

In educating for the world of today and 
tomorrow, a world in which the barriers that 
separate men and nations must be torn 
down, there is no substitute for involvement 
with another culture. To learn another lan- 
guage is to acquire the vehicle by which we 
can overcome our provincialism and cultural 
isolation and achieve an understanding and 
appreciation of the life of those who before 
were foreign to us. To learn a peoples’ lan- 
guage while living among them, observing 
their habits and ways, studying their civic 
institutions, and participating in their daily 
activities is clearly an ideal method of cul- 
tural education. 

In examining the program of the Foreign 
Language League schools, I have been im- 
pressed not only by its apparent educational 
integrity, but as well by the care with which 
the league has provided for the needs and 
welfare of the individual student. The un- 
usual success of the league has been due to 
careful planning, organization, and super- 
vision. Its eventual impact in expanding the 
experience, knowledge, and vision of the 
young people whom it serves would be quite 
impossible to assess, 


I take this opportunity, Mr. President, 
to extend my congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. DeBry for their courage and far- 
sightedness in establishing the league, 
and for the excellent administration 
which has made it a success. I also ex- 
tend a greeting to the French students 
and teachers who are now arriving in the 
United States, to study at the University 
of Rochester. 

I am confident that the Foreign Lan- 
guage League Schools, Inc., are making, 
and will continue to make, a substantial 
contribution to better world understand- 
ing and good fellowship. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b) OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 
(TAFT-HARTLEY) 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, few issues 
before Congress at this session have been 
cxI——1008 
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submerged in as much emotion and mis- 
understanding as the President’s request 
for repeal of section 14(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Today, I 
should like to discuss that issue. 

Section 14(b) is the section, as all of 
us know, which awards to individual 
States the power to enact what have been 
called right-to-work laws. The effect 
of these laws is to deny to management 
and to labor the right to negotiate 
collective-bargaining agreements which 
contain a union-shop provision—that is, 
a stipulation that every worker in a bar- 
gaining unit or in a plant shall become 
a member of the union chosen by a 
majority vote of the workers. 

I have made a long and searching 
study of the effects of section 14(b) ; and 
I deeply and sincerely believe that re- 
peal of this section is in the overwhelm- 
ing best interest of both management 
and labor in Utah and in the Nation. 

Repeal would not, as I see it, abridge 
personal freedom. Instead, it would 
give workers a greater control of their 
personal destiny, as befits every Amer- 
ican. 

Retention of section 14(b), on the 
other hand, will continue to restrict col- 
lective bargaining in the 19 States which 
have enacted right-to-work laws, and 
will make more difficult the achievement 
of good relations between labor and 
management, 

Many persons do not seem to realize 
that in order to be established in the 
first place, a union must have the sup- 
port of a majority of the workers. The 
National Labor Relations Board, a Gov- 
ernment agency, is charged with the 
duty of supervising elections by secret 
ballot, when workers petition to have 
union representation at a plant or place 
of employment. By law, strictly en- 
forced regulations surround the election, 
and prohibit coercion of workers by 
either labor or management. Only by 
the free-will expression of a majority of 
the workers is a union chosen to rep- 
resent them in bargaining with man- 
agement. It should be pointed out, as 
well, that workers may, by secret ballot, 
vote to discontinue union representation. 
At the end of any contract period, such 
an election can be requested. 

Under the laws of the United States, 
once a union wins certification as the 
bargaining agent, by secret vote of a 
majority of the workers, it must repre- 
sent all of the workers in that bargaining 
unit or plant. It must represent both 
those who voted for it and those who 
ignore it. It secures for all of them the 
contract benefits for hours, wages, safety, 
and retirement which unions achieve 
through collective bargaining. 

Every employee is free to decide 
whether he wants the plant in which he 
works to have a union shop, or, if the 
plant is already unionized, to decide 
whether he wants to work there. In 
this decision, there is complete freedom 
of choice. However, once a decision is 
made by the majority, as in any election, 
all the workers must then abide by that 
decision. 

But if a State has enacted a so-called 
right-to-work law, workers who wish to 
do so can refuse to pay their share of 
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maintaining the bargaining agent for 
contract benefits. Thus, they become 
free riders. They flout the expression 
of the collective will, but receive the 
benefits gratuitously. 

Those who argue about the right of 
the average worker not to join a union 
overlook the right of a group of indi- 
viduals to express themselves through 
their organization, and to benefit by the 
expression of collective will through the 
collective bargaining process. Collec- 
tive bargaining means all members of 
the group. No one should hold himself 
as superior or unaffiliated. 

Abiding by the will of the majority has 
never, to my knowledge, been considered 
a violation of the doctrine of individual 
freedom. But today, in the debate about 
repeal of section 14(b), it has become the 
paramount issue. 

Yet, it is no more a violation of human 
freedom to require a worker to pay dues 
to a union than it is to require a student 
to pay his activity fees, or a lawyer to 
pay dues to the bar, or a doctor to belong 
to the county medical society betore he 
practices in local hospitals. 

The stockholders of a corporation have 
to abide by what the majority of stock- 
holders decide in choosing directors who 
manage the money which has been in- 
vested. If a stockholder does not like 
what is being done, he has the freedom 
to sell his shares, and to invest elsewhere. 

There are those who contend that a 
job is different from a profession or an 
investment. There are differences; but 
the basic principles abide. No worker 
has unlimited freedom. Every job has 
its conditions: starting time, work rules, 
job requirements, rate of compensation. 
Some persons object to them; but they 
obey them—if they want the job. 

Let me make clear that nothing in 
the proposed legislation would force 
workers in plants throughout Utah to 
join a union. This is a decision which 
the workers in each plant will make for 
themselves, with complete freedom of 
choice. 

The repeal of section 14(b) would not 
change in any respect the Federal law 
governing the conduct of government- 
supervised, secret ballot elections when- 
ever Utah workers request to be repre- 
sented by a union. Every worker has 
a free, unbiased vote. If a majority of 
the workers in any Utah plant or bar- 
gaining unit were to vote against having 
a union, no union would be established 
there. Furthermore, if, on majority 
vote, a union was established, no worker 
would have to join that union in order 
to get a job in that plant. But if the 
employment contract contained a union 
security provision, then, after a period 
of 1 month or more, he must accept the 
contract conditions, including his duty 
to pay union dues. Of course, he has a 
right to work elsewhere, if he so chooses. 

An interesting situation prevails in 
Utah: A number of the large corpora- 
tions which are located there also have 
plants in other parts of the country. 
In many instances, these corporations 
have negotiated union security agree- 
ments in other States. I think it is sig- 
nificant that these employers are not 
opposing repeal of section 14(b). They 
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evidently believe, as do many other 
corporations and businessmen, that 
management and labor should have the 
right to negotiate union security con- 
tracts if they wish to do so. 

A former Republican candidate for 
the Presidency opposes section 14(b) on 
this basis. Gov. Alfred M. Landon of 
Kansas, who ran for the Presidency in 
1936, has stated emphatically: 


Every employer has the right to sign a 
contract for a union shop if he wants to. 
Yet, the so-called right-to-work legislation 
would deprive the employer of that right. 


Opposition to section 14(b) comes 
from many persons in all walks of life, 
and of all political shades and persuas- 
ions. Business, political, religious, and 
civic leaders throughout the country 
have spoken out against the ban on 
union shop agreements. They have de- 
clared, in public statements, that the 
union shop makes for mature labor- 
management relations, industrial peace, 
and close cooperation between employ- 
ers and employees. Let me quote from 
statements by some of them: 

John F. Kennedy: 


Let me make it clear once again, as I have 
in the past, that whatever office I shall 
hold—I shall always be unalterably opposed 
to the so-called right-to-work laws at any 
level, Federal or State. 


W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor: 

Any logic of the situation and any practi- 
cal considerations require, suggest, demand, 
and warrant the immediate repeal of Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


James P. Mitchell, former Secretary of 
Labor, under President Eisenhower: 


They call them “right-to-work” laws, but 
that is not what they really are * * +, 

In the first place they do not create any 
jobs at all. In the second place they result 
in unnecessary and undesirable limitations 
upon the freedom of working men and 
women and their employers to bargain col- 
lectively and agree upon conditions of work. 
Third, * * * they restrict union security 
and thereby undermine the basic strength 
of labor organizations. 

I oppose such laws categorically. 


Edmund “Pat” Brown, Governor of 
California: 


I am unequivocally against legislation 
which would deny a freedom of choice for 
employees and their employer to agree or dis- 
agree on these matters (a union security ar- 
rangement) * * * Government should in- 
trude as little as possible into free collective 
bargaining. 


George Romney, Governor of Michi- 
gan: 

These (right-to-work) laws, whether na- 
tional or State, are not the answer because 
they deny to workers the same organization 
right exercised by stockholders. Manage- 
ment and its policies are the result of ma- 
jority votes by stockholders, and minority 
stockholders must accept the will of the ma- 
jority or sell out. In the American economy 
and political system, workers must have 
these same rights of organization. 


William Scranton, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania: 

I have never been in favor of right-to- 
work legislation, and am not now * * * I 
know of no leader in either party in our 
State who favors right-to-work legislation. 
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Turuston B. Morton, U.S, Senator 
from Kentucky: 


It is my deep conviction that decisions re- 
lating to the union shop should be deter- 
mined by collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and unions and not through right- 
to-work laws. 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH, U.S. Senator 
from Maine: 


Back in 1948, when I first ran for the U.S. 
Senate, I publicly stated my opposition to 
the so-called right-to-work proposal. It was 
known then as the Barlow bill. I have not 
changed my mind since, and I am still op- 
posed to the right-to-work proposal. 


National Council of Churches, general 
board: 


To the extent to which labor and manage- 
ment act with a high degree of social re- 
sponsibility in the process of bargaining, they 
should be given freedom to deal with issues 
of mutual interest. One such issue involv- 
ing this freedom which has come to the fore- 
front of public attention is the right of two 
parties to include in a bargaining contract 
the element of union security, as represented 
by membership as a basis of continued em- 
ployment. On this point, it is the opinion of 
the general board of the National Council of 
Churches that union membership as a basis 
of continuing employment should be neither 
required nor forbidden by law; the decision 
should be left to agreement by management 
and labor, through the processes of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Rabbinical Council of America: 

Right-to-work (is) a camouflage * * * to 
weaken and undermine responsible, demo- 
cratic unionism. * * * (It) makes the non- 
union worker a moral parasite in a demo- 
cratic labor force, 


Catholic Church opinion, as expressed 
by Rev. Benjamin Masse, S.J., associate 
editor of America—National Catholic 
Weekly Review: 


The overwhelming majority * * * of 
Catholics justify the union shop in theory 
and practice, and oppose the present cam- 
paign to outlaw it. At least a dozen arch- 
bishops and bishops have publicly taken 
stands against State right-to-work laws. 


Rev. William J. Kelly, former chair- 
man of the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board: 


Right-to-work laws are immoral according 
to Catholic social teaching. 


John I. Snyder, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president of U.S. Industries, 
Inc.: 

As an employer, and from the point of 
view of what is good for an employer, I am 
firmly opposed to any so-called right-to-work 
law. 2 +. + 

Once a majority of the employees in any 
plant have voted for a union, that union then 
has the right and—equally important—the 
duty to represent every one of the employees 
in the plant in collective bargaining. * * + 

I know that it has been argued in behalf 
of the right-to-work law that just as no man 
should be compelled to belong to any particu- 
lar church, so, too, he should not be forced 
to join a union against his will. But no 
analogy could be more unsound, 

Put in basic terms, the issue is simply 
whether an employee, for reasons, real or 
feigned, of hostility to the union, should 
have the privilege of not paying to support a 
bargaining agent that a majority of his fel- 
low employees voted to have represent all 
of them. 
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Some have compared this to the right of 
a voter for Adlai Stevenson, for example, to 
be excused from paying taxes because Eisen- 
hower won. * * * 

We are not so naive, of course, as to believe 
that these right-to-work advocates are really 
interested in correcting abuses within the 
labor movement. Their plan is simply to 
weaken and ultimately destroy labor unions, 
by cutting their source of support. 


Peter Drucker, management consul- 
tant: 


Union security is also in the social interest. 
Without it, no union can be expected to ac- 
cept the responsibility for labor relations and 
for contract observance which our society 
must demand of a successful union move- 
ment. 


Milton J. Shapp, president and chair- 
man of the board, Jerrold Electronics 
Corp., of Philadelphia: 

I speak as a representative of manage- 
ment—management of industry—and I say 
that I am opposed, and violently opposed, to 
a right-to-work law in Pennsylvania or any- 
where in the United States. 

It would not bring new industry into the 
State, nor would it raise wages. It would 
not do labor, or industry, any good. It 
would not help the individual. * * * 

Isee nothing in the right-to-work law that 
helps create good labor-management rela- 
tionships. In fact, I have a list of big em- 
ployers and small employers throughout 
the country who say it does the exact 
opposite. * * * 

It is time we got rid of this phony issue. 
It is time for all businessmen to look for- 
ward to the real needs of the State, and not 
to look backward to the solutions of a haif 
century ago. 


Ed Emerine, Idaho farmer and farm 
journal editor: 


I believe in God, in the 10 Commandments, 
and the Golden Rule. And if I thought, or 
could find any evidence, that a right-to-work 
law would help the farmer, I’d charge right 
out like a mad bull and get into the fight for 
it. 

Instead, I'm against it. I've never held a 
union card in my life. But I don't like to 
see farmers used by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce to put over schemes that, in the 
long run, will hurt the farmers most of all. 


Joseph W. Rocco, a trade union mem- 
ber in Utah: 

I've been a union member since 1948, and 
if it wasn’t for the union I would be back at 
the same pay and benefits as when I started. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley bill 
hinders the union and union men. The non- 
union man wants the union scale and bene- 
fits, but won’t pay the dues and assessments 
to keep the union up. 

I’m for repealing the bill, 14(b). 


It is apparent, Mr. President, that 
some persons who oppose the repeal of 
section 14(b) do so because they oppose 
trade unions generally. Others are sin- 
cerely concerned because of the evidence 
of corruption and of wrongdoing which 
has been found in some of the unions. 

It is true that some unions have mis- 
used their power and have flouted the 
public interest. I deplore dishonesty or 
violence or destruction wherever it is 
found, and I will always do everything 
within my power to stop it. 

But unions are growing in maturity; 
and they are now, for the most part, 
responsible organizations, run in a demo- 
cratic manner. They have been formed 
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and have prospered because they meet 
a need. They are here to stay. Without 
them, we would have a very different 
America than we have today. 

In 1911, when I was born, only 6.5 mil- 
lion production workers were employed 
by our country’s manufacturing indus- 
tries. The average wage of those workers 
was approximately 20 cents an hour. 
They toiled long hours, under working 
conditions that permitted no human dig- 
nity, no protection against industrial 
accidents, and no meaningful degree of 
individual freedom. 

The worker’s only freedom was the 
“freedom” to be unemployed if he could 
not provide for his family at the rate 
of pay offered by his employer. There 
were no child-labor laws, no minimum- 
wage regulations, no protection against 
joblessness, and no insurance against 
crippling accidents. Almost everyone 
worked a full 6-day week. A day of 
leisure on Saturday for working people 
was practically unknown. Pensions and 
social security for workers too old to be 
gainfully employed were still a dream 
of the future. 

Today, as all of us know, these con- 
ditions have passed into history. Ameri- 
ca no longer has a “laboring class” that 
is set apart from the rest of our society. 
Recently, I read that in America there 
are 20 million individual stockholders— 
capitalists, if you please. The great ma- 
jority of these are wage earners—even 
as you and I. Unions are largely re- 
sponsible—along with the passage of 
needed legislation—for the elimination 
of the type of class society that plagues 
so much of our world. 

Now that many of the reforms are 
won, organized labor is not sitting on its 
hands. Today, it is in the forefront of 
drives to improve our educational pro- 
grams, to strengthen our national de- 
fense, to enact strong civil-rights laws, 
and to protect our natural resources. It 
is working for laws that will strengthen 
and improve America for all of us. This 
is a picture of unions which many would 
have us forget. 

Mr. President, section 14(b) is the only 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
does not apply uniformly to all of the 
States. As a result, as I have already 
pointed out, there are right-to-work 
laws in 19 of our States. Most of them 
are in the South, although four Western 
States—Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and 
more recently, Wyoming—have such 
laws. 

Six States have repealed right-to-work 
laws, after enacting them. So a total of 
31 States have no such law. The trend 
is, therefore, away from right to work. 

I think this is desirable. In the past, 
it might have been to the advantage of 
all of us to have the decision as to wheth- 
er there should be right-to-work laws 
made in different ways in different 
States. But changing conditions in the 
United States and in the rest of the 
world have made necessary changes in 
our thinking and in our policies. 

Improvements in transportation and 
communication and the growing interde- 
pendence of one section of the country 
on another have welded us into a na- 
tional economic complex. Whenever we 
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have economic decisions to make, the 
laws under which we make these deci- 
sions should be national and uniform, 

It is as a great common market, as 
well as on the basis of what is American 
and just, that I feel that we should ap- 
proach the question of the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Repeal would be both practical and fair. 

Right-to-work laws do not guarantee 
anyone a job or the right to a job. 

They restrict collective bargaining, 
and tend to substitute individual bar- 
gaining. 

They give workers the right to duck 
their responsibility, and to refuse to pay 
their share of benefits they receive—al- 
though I have yet to see a nonunion 
worker who was willing to accept a pay 
rate lower than the one negotiated be- 
tween his employer and his union. 

They prevent an orderly, uniform sys- 
tem for resolving problems of workers, 
and for removing the causes of griev- 
ances. 

They deprive management of the right 
to negotiate for union security, and they 
deprive workers of the same right. 

They are a threat to the continued ex- 
pansion of our economy. 

Finally, they do violence to the Ameri- 
can tradition that the will of the major- 
ity prevails; and they go counter to all 
commonsense rules of our free, demo- 
cratic society. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the dol- 
lar deficit is over. The U.S. balance-of- 
payments problem has been solved. 
That is what all the reports on the suc- 
cess of the President’s emergency bal- 
ance-of-payments program are reveal- 
ing. The second quarter of 1965 ended 
last. week; it is already clear that during 
the second quarter this Nation ran a pay- 
ments surplus of at least $250 million. 
What I and many of my distinguished 
colleagues have been saying for the past 
few weeks is vindicated: the problem be- 
fore us today is not that our payments 
deficit is too large, but that our payments 
surplus is becoming so. 

For the last 8 years, the United States 
has sent overseas more dollars than have 
been taken in at home. But these dollars 
have been working. Our annual pay- 
ments deficits have provided the working 
capital for the European and Japanese 
economic miracles. They have financed 
a tremendous expansion in world trade. 
They have gone to the defense of cur- 
rencies from London to Brasilia. Now 
these dollars are no longer available. 

The major problem before the world, 
affecting international trade and finance 
is not any alleged “weakness” of the U.S. 
dollar. The dollar has never been 
stronger. Its strength is based upon the 
biggest, most productive economy in the 
world’s history, and upon the continua- 
tion of the longest peacetime economic 
expansion in this Nation’s history. The 
dollar’s strength is demonstrated by the 
almost incredible speed with which past 
working deficits have been transformed 
into today’s dangerous surplus. 

Today, the major problem before the 
world, in the field of international trade 
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and finance, is, not the U.S. payments 
deficits of past years, but the U.S. pay- 
ments surplus of today, for the end of the 
dollar deficit means the creation of a 
worldwide dollar shortage. From Japan 
to West Germany, the industrialized 
world is now threatened with dollar star- 
vation. Already, an international money 
squeeze is in effect, threatening both 
world trade and the domestic economies 
of our trading partners. 

The achievement by the United States 
of a payment surplus makes imperative 
an immediate expansion of international 
liquidity. On Sunday, the President took 
one vital step in the direction of inter- 
national monetary reform, by announc- 
ing the appointment of the blue-ribbon 
Dillon Committee to study international 
monetary problems. On Tuesday of this 
week, another major step was taken by 
Representative Henry S. Reuss, chair- 
man of the House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on International Exchange 
and Payments, who announced that at 
the end of the month hearings would be 
held to develop guidelines for improving 
the international monetary system. All 
deliberate speed is required in these de- 
liberations if the expansion of interna- 
tional liquidity is to come in time to pre- 
e international deflation and reces- 
sion. 

The swift elimination of the dollar 
deficit has brought tremendous influence 
and prestige to this Nation and to its 
leaders, from the President on down. 
Now is the time of our maximum bar- 
gaining power in seeing that new inter- 
national monetary arrangements are not 
made at the expense of the dollar or of 
the dollar economy. However, two clear 
and present dangers exist, each threat- 
ening the maintenance of our current 
position of strength. 

Threat No. 1. The first threat is that 
the voluntary program to restrain dollar 
loans to foreigners will act to cut back 
privately financed exports and, thus, cut 
into our historically massive trade sur- 
plus. All through the years of balance- 
of-payments deficits, we consistently 
proved the competitiveness of our econ- 
omy by our ability to sell overseas far 
more goods than we have bought. It 
would be ironic, indeed, if the elimina- 
tion of our payments deficit brought with 
it the collapse of the great pillar of our 
payments position—our trade surplus 
The sooner that we realize that the pay 
ments battle has been won and that the 
time has come to consolidate that victory 
by expanding international credit, the 
sooner the threat to American exports 
will be eliminated. 

Threat No. 2. The second threat to our 
hard-won position of international fi- 
nancial strength is at home. It is the 
continuing restrictive monetary policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board. This policy, 
which starves American banks for re- 
serves, even as our payments surplus 
starves foreign economies for dollars, is 
aimed at a payments problem which no 
longer exists, and at an inflation problem 
which does not yet exist. The Federal 
Reserve tight-money policy strikes at the 
heart of the dollar’s strength, for it 
strikes at the great and growing pros- 
perity of the American economy. The 
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money squeeze which the Federal Re- 
serve Board has created at home must be 
ended, if we are to be in a position to end 
the money squeeze which our payments 
surplus is creating abroad. 

The strength of the dollar is now clear 
to all the world, including the President 
of France. Now is the time to act from 
strength. Now that we have successfully 
defended the dollar’s integrity, the time 
has come to defend the world’s pros- 
perity. Now is the time for the President 
to take the lead in calling for an inter- 
national conference, to meet this year, 
to expand international liquidity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRAFFIC 
BRANCH IN DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA COURT OF GENERAL SES- 
SIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish a traffic branch in the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions 
and enlarge the size of the court by five 
members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2263) to establish a traffic 
branch of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the bill 
provides that the traffic branch of the 
District of Columbia court of general 
sessions shall consist of two judges who 
shall serve in that branch during their 
tenure of office. The bill also authorizes 
the chief judge of the court of general 
sessions to assign other judges of the 
court to the traffic branch if the work- 
load requires the assignment. 

In addition, the bill provides that the 
traffic branch shall be open for the 
transaction of business every day of the 
year, including night sessions, except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal 
holidays. 

The size of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions would be in- 
creased from 15 associate judges to 20 
associate judges—2 of the 5 additional 
judges being assigned to the traffic 
branch. 

As chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia having jurisdiction over police 
matters, I have over the past year and a 
half studied the operations of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department and many 
of the problems it encounters as a law 
enforcement agency for the District of 
Columbia. During the course of my 
study, I learned that thousands of police 
man-hours are spent in the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions 
which could probably be better spent 
patrolling the streets of Washington. 
Mr. President, I am not criticizing the 
court or the police in regard to this 
matter. I just do not believe the court 
has the sufficient manpower to handle 
expeditiously the cases coming before it 
for trial action. If this is the case, and 
I am convinced that it is, it is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to provide a 
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sufficient number of judges to handle 
the cases and the responsibility of the 
White House to promptly fill vacancies 
on the court when they occur. 

For instance, Mr. President, in fiscal 
year 1964, police officers spent 41,944 
hours of their off-duty time in court, and 
59,925 hours of their on-duty time in 
court. It is estimated that at least 90 
percent of the above-mentioned time was 
spent by police officers in the court of 
general sessions waiting for their cases 
to be reached. I am advised that often, 
after spending a considerable number of 
hours at the court, the officer is advised 
that the case is to be continued. This 
has caused considerable morale problems 
within the Police Department and has 
caused internal problems within many 
of the homes of these officers. It also 
means that while these officers are sitting 
the hours away in court awaiting their 
cases to be reached, they could be on the 
street during their on-duty time doing 
police patrol work. 

That is where we need them; that is 
where I wish to keep them during their 
on-duty periods, for as much of that 
time as possible. I believe that by doing 
that, it will be bound to help solve the 
manpower shortage in the Police De- 
partment. I believe that we can take 
judicial notice of the fact that it would 
have a beneficial effect in regard to the 
problem of crime control in the District 
of Columbia. 

Iam advised that the average police of- 
ficer works 1,808 hours per year. This 
would mean that the courts are tying up 
more than 56 police officers per day per 
year. I do not believe that this should 
be permitted to continue. It appears to 
me that with a more adequate staffing of 
the court and the establishment of a 
Traffic Branch, the cases could be heard 
more expeditiously. The police officer 
could be advised to appear in court either 
for the morning or afternoon session. 
This, Iam convinced, would considerably 
reduce the number of police man-hours 
in court. It could also alleviate some of 
the overtime pay bill problems for police 
officers presently pending before the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

With the serious crime situation in the 
District of Columbia, every effort should 
be made to free police officers to patrol 
city streets. During the course of some 
recent hearings on crime by the Senate 
District Committee, I suggested to the 
District Commissioners and the Chief of 
Police ways of better utilizing present 
manpower within the Police Department. 
The proposal I am offering in the Senate 
today is another attempt to better utilize 
police manpower and improve the ad- 
ministration of justice as well. 

As I mentioned earlier, my bill would 
provide that the traffic branch shall be 
open in the evenings for business. 

Mr. President, this is a common pro- 
cedure in many cities comparable in size 
to the District of Columbia. 

Furthermore, the bill I am offering is 
not a substitute for the bill offered by the 
chairman of my committee earlier today, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 
It is a bill that supplements the bill 
which he has introduced. 
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I feel that it is very important that 
this branch be open during the evening 
hours, so that people who are charged 
with traffic violations may have their 
cases heard in the evening after work, so 
that they will not lose a day’s pay. I 
have a strong suspicion that some people 
are paying fines, though they are con- 
vinced they are innocent and would be 
found innocent by the court if they went 
to court, because it is cheaper to pay the 
fine than lose a day’s work waiting for 
their case to be adjudicated. I see no 
special problems involved in having the 
traffic branch open in the evenings. I 
am informed that the Central Violations 
Bureau, which is a branch of the court 
of general sessions, is open in the eve- 
nings so that people may pay their fines. 

Mr. President, one of the benefits of my 
bill for the improvement of law enforce- 
ment in the District of Columbia would 
be the diminishing—or should be the di- 
minishing—of traffic ticket fixing in the 
District of Columbia. If we can supply 
the people of the District of Columbia 
with an adequate traffic court to quickly 
hear these traffic cases, then, it seems to 
me, some of the fallacious arguments ad- 
vanced by way of expediency by the 
office of the Corporation Counsel for the 
District of Columbia would vanish. For 
as I have been heard to say heretofore, 
and will speak at some great length on 
in the near future, I believe that we must 
take further steps to stop traffic ticket 
fixing, even to the degree that it still 
persists. 

Let me also point out that those who 
believe that my bill may result in all ex- 
penditure of public funds and no income, 
and that it will be an added burden to 
the taxpayers, had better take a good look 
at the statistics. 

I do not like to put this problem on 
a money basis, but the fact is that if we 
have traffic courts available during the 
hours for which my bill would provide, 
including evenings, then the Corpora- 
tion Counsel should have less concern 
about fixing traffic tickets, violators will 
be taken to court, and the income re- 
ceived from the fines and penalties im- 
posed on those found guilty will pay 
many times over for the extra cost of 
the court which is proposed to be estab- 
lished in the bill. 

I have been told that the amount of 
money flowing into the Treasury of the 
District of Columbia, which otherwise 
would have been lost as a result of my 
campaign to bring to an end or greatly 
diminish the traffic ticket fixing racket 
in the District of Columbia, is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $300,000. 

Take that figure, and we have a rather 
good idea of how important it was that 
as chairman of the subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia Committee with 
jurisdiction over law enforcement prob- 
lems and police administration, this 
abuse should be stopped. 

I express my deepest appreciation to 
the Police Department, and, let me say 
goodnaturedly, to my colleagues in the 
Senate—in giving me support, both moral 
and otherwise, in trying to bring about 
a cleanup in the traffic ticket fixing 
racket which had developed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with thousands of 
traffic tickets a year being fixed, a large 
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percentage of them being fixed through 
what we call pull“ political and other- 
wise. 

We cannot have efficient law enforce- 
ment unless we provide the necessary law 
enforcement facilities to bring about that 
efficient and effective law enforcement. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
lack of a traffic court in the District of 
Columbia is part of the cause—I stress 
the word part“ for some of our prob- 
lems in regard to traffic control in the 
District of Columbia. 

I also believe, Mr. President, that with 
the establishment of a traffic court, there 
would be a more uniform administration 
of penalties administered to those per- 
sons found guilty than under the present 
system of rotating judges. 

The present system makes possible the 
practice of some lawyers of shopping 
around for the “right kind” of judge to 
hear their clients’ case. With the as- 
signment of two judges to the traffic 
branch, the quality of their work could 
also be more closely observed by the 
press and the public. A great deal could 
be done by these judges in the field of 
traffic safety and traffic education. 

I have precedents galore from other 
cities of comparable size which carry out 
the proposal I am now suggesting for the 
District of Columbia, of having judges on 
a full-time basis specially assigned to the 
traffic bench. 

As for the need for the other addi- 
tional judges provided for in my bill, I 
rest my case on published statistical ma- 
terial showing the serious backlog of civil 
cases as well as the fact that the juris- 
diction of the court has been recently 
increased. There is no sign that there 
will be any decline in the number of 
cases reaching the court in the near 
future. 

I know of the great interest that Sena- 
tor BIBLE, the distinguished chairman of 
our committee, has expressed on the sub- 
ject of adding additional manpower to 
the court of general sessions. I pledge 
my efforts to assist in every way I can 
to see that additional manpower is at- 
oe for this court as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I wish to supplement his proposals by 
providing, in addition, for two so-called 
traffic judges, who would spend their 
time hearing traffic cases and seeing to it 
that people get quick, efficient, and fair 
justice in regard to traffic violation 
charges. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM—REPLY TO 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be pub- 
lished at this point in my remarks the 
column written by Mr. Walter Lippmann 
published in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ORDEAL OF DECISION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The President must often feel that he is 
between the devil and the deep blue sea— 
between the devil of unlimited war and the 
deep blue sea of defeat. The dilemma is a 
cruel one, and for some time now, since the 
rejection in April of his offer to negotiate, he 
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has had no policy for winning the war and 
only a speculative hope as to how to bring 
it to a decent end. 

He has hoped that a military stalemate 
would produce an acceptable negotiated set- 
tlement. Our present objective is to stave 
off military defeat in the south and soften 
up the north by limited bombing. By 
autumn we ought to know whether the cur- 
rent administration strategy is based on a 
true estimate of the state of the war, or 
whether it is, as some of us fear, a device 
for putting off the evil day of having to 
decide between unpleasant alternatives. 

If the current strategy is successful, it will 
be a most happy surprise. If, by the au- 
tumn, Hanoi with Peiping’s consent agrees 
to negotiate at all, it will at least mean that 
there is a pause in the relentless movement 
toward a larger war. But there will still 
remain the very great question of whether 
the Vietcong and Hanoi and China will agree 
to any settlement which bears some recog- 
nizable resemblence to the objective of an 
independent South Vietnam which the 
President and Secretary Rusk have been talk- 
ing about. 

Were this to become possible in the au- 
tumn, it would be a miracle. For we would 
have snatched a moral victory from the jaws 
of a military defeat. It seems most unlikely 
that it will happen. It is unlikely that the 
Vietcong will be ready to quit if it does not 
win a military victory during this monsoon 
season. The Vietcong and its allies have 
been at war for 20 years, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that they are not prepared to 
go on for many more monsoon seasons. 

As for inducing North Vietnam to pull 
back, it is significant, as we know from Sec- 
retary Rusk, that Hanoi has thus far refused 
even to talk about some kind of cease-fire 
in return for a cessation of the bombing. It 
looks as if Hanoi has taken into account that 
it will probably be bombed, has discounted 
its losses in advance, and is prepared to com- 
mit its formidable army to the war. From 
their point of view the stakes are very high. 

If the hope of a stalemate to be followed 
by the negotiation of an agreeable settle- 
ment fades out, the President’s Republican 
critics will demand that he win the war by 
devastating North Vietnam. The Republi- 
can activists, Messrs. Forp, and Lamb, have 
taken up where Barry Goldwater left off, 
that is with the simple-minded notion that 
this war, and virtually any other war, can 
be won by bombers. It will not be easy, 
however, for the President to refuse to try 
strategic bombing. For if he holds back, he 
has no way of proving that the policy will 
not work. This will be especially awkward 
if large numbers of American infantrymen 
are bogged down in South Vietnam. The 
evil consequences of unlimited bombing 
upon the whole international situation 
would not be visible until the policy is un- 
dertaken. 

In order to resist the Republican attack 
and satisfy our deepest interests, the Presi- 
dent will need, I think, to make a decisive 
change of policy. He needs a new policy 
which will override the debate about victory, 
or withdrawal, and will make feasible his 
hope of an eventual negotiated settlement. 
The new policy would have to be, it seems 
to me, a pullback of our forces from the de- 
fense of villages and small towns to one or 
more highly fortified strongpoints with cer- 
tain access to the sea, and then to advise 
Saigon that it should seek to make peace with 
the Vietcong and with North Vietnam. 

This would not be a withdrawal from 
southeast Asia, such as Senator Morse has 
been advocating, for the American presence 
would remain, providing a sanctuary against 
the persecution of our friends and a basis of 
influence while a new order of things in Asia 
is being negotiated. There would not be 
much glory in such a strategic retreat. But 
it would not be a surrender. It would be 
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honest and honorable; since it would be 
feasible, it would be credible. It would ex- 
tricate us from a war that cannot be won 
at any tolerable cost; it would disentangle 
us from a political commitment that is 
grossly overextended and leave us with the 
possibility of playing a significant part in 
the eventual settlement with China. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
course of the column, Mr. Lippmann, for 
whom I have great respect and admira- 
tion—in fact, I point out in the letter, 
which I shall read momentarily, that I 
have found him to be a very reliable 
source of information in connection with 
America’s war of outlawry in Asia—he 
committed one of the few errors that I 
have found him guilty of, when he said: 

This would not be a withdrawal from 
southeast Asia, such as Senator Morse has 
been advocating, for the American presence 
would remain, providing a sanctuary against 
the persecution of our friends and a basis of 
influence while a new order of things in Asia 
is being negotiated. There would not be 
much glory in such a strategic retreat. But 
it would not be a surrender. 


Mr. President, Mr. Lippmann is not the 
only journalist who has formed the er- 
roneous impression that the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, during the past years 
in his many speeches here in the Senate 
and across the Nation, advocates getting 
out of South Vietnam. 

That has never been my position. 
What I have urged is that the United 
States change its status in South Viet- 
nam from one of unconstitutional war- 
making, which violates international law 
and treaties, point by point. 

I have advocated that we stop our war- 
making and join in a multilateral effort 
with other nations in keeping the peace. 
There is as much difference between the 
status of warmaking and the status of 
keeping the peace as there is between 
high noon and black midnight. 

I wrote Mr. Lippmann the following 
letter this morning: 


Mr. WALTER LIPPMANN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. LIPPMANN: I think you know the 
high regard in which I hold you, both as an 
individual and as a keen student of foreign 
relations problems. 

Time and time again during the past 2 
years, I have used your penetrating articles 
on the U.S. undeclared war in southeast Asla 
to buttress my criticisms of unilateral U.S. 
military action in southeast Asia, 

For 2 years, I have urged that the United 
States, in keeping with its obligations under 
the United Nations Charter, formally lay be- 
fore the Security Council a request that the 
United Nations take full and complete juris- 
diction over the threat to the peace of the 
world in Asia. In those speeches, I have 
pointed out that if Russia or France or any 
other member of the Security Council should 
veto a U.S. resolution calling for United Na- 
tions jurisdiction over the threat to the peace 
in Asia, the United States should then call 
for an extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and lay the 
issue before the General Assembly. At no 
time, have I advocated that the United States 
should withdraw from southeast Asia. 

In your column this morning, I was very 
disappointed to read these words, This would 
not be a withdrawal from southeast Asia, 
such as Senator Morse has been advocating, 
for the American presence would remain, 
providing a sanctuary against the persecu- 
tion of our friends and a basis of influence 
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while a new order of things in Asia is being 
negotiated. There would not be much glory 
in such a strategic retreat. But it would not 
be a surrender.” 

Contrary to advocating a U.S. withdrawal 
from southeast Asia, I have, in speech after 
Speech in the Senate and on platforms across 
our country during the past 2 years, urged 
that we change our status in southeast Asia 
from one of warmaking to one of peacekeep- 
ing and that we urge other nations to join 
us in a multilateral peacekeeping operation 
in southeast Asia in place of our present uni- 
Aea e warmaking policy. 

e early months of m rather lon 
campaign against our pennies military peri 
lawry in Asia, I urged that we formally call 
upon SEATO to join us in multilateral 
peacekeeping activities in southeast Asia. I 
also, in many of my speeches, urged that we 
pe a for a reconvening of the 14- 

erence th 
iieri aa at gave birth to the 
However, from the 


ver 
discussion of this y beginning of my 


crisis during the past 2 
ut, time and time 
with out clear in- 


the Gaza Strip, Cyprus, and Kashmir, 
pointed out that I thought 
action of the United Na- 
was very instrumental in 
the final settlement of that 


tions in Korea 
bringing about 
War. 


It has always been my view that 
United States had continued the Aane de 
the Korean war alone without United Na- 
tions mice that war would have 

On for years and years, just 
think the present war in e 
drag on for many years if we continue fol- 
lowing a go-it-alone Policy. Granted that 
Australia and the Philippines are making a 
token contribution to the war effort at the 
present time, the fact is that their participa- 
tion in the action is also completely outside 
e e of the United Nations. 

& long time, Senator Gruenin 

stood alone in the Senate in our Saa : 
of the substituting of the rules of interna- 
tional law for the jungle law of military 
might by which the United States through 
its administration has besmirched its pro- 
fessed ideals. Recently, 


a few other - 
tors have seemed to join us, at . 
way, in advocating resort to submitting the 
Vietnam war issues to the United Nations. 

I trust that you will not consider me pre- 
sumptuous in writing this frank letter to 
you, but I, of course, owed it to myself to 
correct your error in stating that I advocate 
United States withdrawal from southeast 
Asia. On this point, my major thesis has al- 
ways been that the United States should 
stop making war in Asia, and through exist- 
ing treaty obligations, call upon all other 
signatories to join in a multilateral effort to 
keep the peace in Vietnam. We will never 
know how such an approach will work until 
we try it. We owe it, not only to our own 
generation but to future generations. 

With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
ö WAYNE MORSE. 

P.S. I am enclosing speeches and materials 

of mine on the southeast Asian crisis that 
rebut a statement in your column this morn- 
ing, attributing to me an advocacy of U.S. 
withdrawal from southeast Asia: 
1. A CONGRESSIONAL RECORD reprint of a 
speech I made in the Senate on January 6, 
1965. You will find a paragraph marked on 
page 2. 
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2. A speech I made on January 15, 1965, at 
the University of Chicago, with statements 
marked on page 17. 

3. A press release for February 8, 1965, 
which likewise refutes your statement. 

4. A press release for May 9, 1965. 

5. A speech I made in the Senate on July 1, 
1965—see page 12. 

6. A speech I gave at Millersville State 
Teachers College on July 8, 1965—see pages 
6, 10, 11, and 12. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there immediately follow in 
the Recor» excerpts from those speeches, 
press releases, and other material to 
which I referred in the letter to Mr. 
Lippmann. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[Jan. 6, 1965] 

I say again that the senior Senator from 
Oregon has never favored our simply pulling 
out of Vietnam. The senior Senator from 
Oregon has taken the position that if the 
only course open to us is to remain on a 
unilateral basis, we cannot justify staying 
there under international law. What I have 
urged, in speech after speech and article 
after article, is that we should make use of 
existing international agencies for the settle- 
ment of this dispute, if possible, by way of 
negotiated settlement, short of war. So I 
have urged, time and time again, and repeat 
this afternoon, that we ought to try to use 
SEATO; but the fact is that a majority of 
the SEATO nations want no part of it. 


[Jan. 15, 1965] 


The question now is whether President 
Johnson can bring himself to do the only 
thing that can be done in Asia to escape an 
expanded war: to bring other interested 
parties into a multilateral political agree- 
ment for southeast Asia. 

This could take the form of a United 
Nations jurisdiction along the lines pro- 
posed so wisely by President Roosevelt; or 
it could take the form of seeking a SEATO 
action that would police South Vietnam 
while a political solution is developed; or 
it could take the form of a new 14-nation 
conference among the same nations that 
arranged the 1954 Geneva accords. 

Feb. 8, 1965] 

We should have called upon the nations 
who signed the Geneva accords in 1954 and 
all the nations who signed the United Na- 
tions Charter to join with us in taking joint 
action under one of those treaties to enforce 
the peace and negotiate an international 
settlement of this threat to world peace. 

Bombing North Vietnam is but a prelude 
to years of guerrilla warfare against the 
United States in Asia. We should stop our 
warmaking and call upon members of the 
United Nations to join in a program of 
united peacekeeping in Asia, 

[May 9, 1965] 

Iam not asking, and have not asked, that 
we get out of South Vietnam. I am asking 
that our allies come on in and be of assist- 
ance to us in Asia, not to make war but to 
enforce the peace, just as we cooperate with 
other nations in enforcing the peace in the 
Gaza Strip, in Cyprus, and in the Congo. 
Don’t forget that there we have insisted that 
the procedures of the United Nations be fol- 
lowed. But in South Vietnam, we are urg- 
ing the substitution of American jungle law 
of military might for the rule of law. 

I am only asking that we walk back in- 
side the framework of our Constitution and 
the framework of the United Nations. T 
think we ought to first try to work out an 
honorable negotiated settlement in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law. 
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This is WAYNE Morse reporting from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


[July 1, 1965] 


OBLIGATIONS TO SOUTH VIETNAM SECONDARY 
TO THOSE OF U.N. CHARTER 


There is nothing in what I have discussed 
that would be inconsistent, either, with our 
commitment of support to South Vietnam. 

Article 51 of the charter affirms the right 
of individual or collective self-defense “until 
the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by members 
in the exercise of this right of self-defense 
shall be immediately reported to the Se- 
curity Council and shall not in any way 
affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present charter 
to take at any time such action as it deems 
necessary in order to maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” 

If the Security Council declines to take 
jurisdiction, or if it fails to take action that 
effectively stops the war, the United States 
is free to come to the support of South Viet- 
nam, just as other nations are free to come 
to the support of North Vietnam, 

We can continue to help South Vietnam 
until the U.N. acts to restore peace. But let 
us not forget that our 1954 commitment to 
South Vietnam was no treaty, and it pledged 
only American aid in the form of goods. 
Even that was to be in return for certain 
actions on the part of the South Vietnam 
Government, actions which it has not to 
this day carried out. Our commitment was 
contained not in a treaty but in a letter 
from our President to President Diem, and 
it extended our foreign aid “provided your 
Government is prepared to give assurances 
as to the standards of performance it would 
be able to maintain in the event such aid 
were supplied.” 

The Government of South Vietnam has 
been unable to fulfill its obligations. Yet 
we have gone infinitely beyond our obliga- 
tion, into cobelligerency. By so doing, we 
have become involved in a situation that 
brings us under those provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, to which we are 
treaty bound, 


[July 6, 1965] 

That is why I believe it is in our interest 
to stop the war, and to exhaust every pos- 
sible means of doing that through the United 
Nations. We cannot stop the war alone. But 
the United Nations could, if it would, and the 
United States has more to gain from a UN. 
imposed peace than from a continuation of 
the fighting that can lead anywhere but to a 
victory on our terms. 

We can place the issue, before the U.N, very 
simply, by means of a letter addressed to the 
President of the Security Council. That is 
our primary duty. In so doing, we do not 
necessarily have to propose a specific action 
to be taken, But I believe the U.S. Ambas- 
sador should address to the President of the 
Council a letter, declaring that acting under 
these articles of the United Nations Charter, 
the United States requests a urgent and im- 
mediate meeting of the Security Council to 
discuss the matter of the war in Vietnam and 
the extent of the threat it poses to inter- 
national peace and security. 

That would put the issue where it belongs— 
before the United Nations Security Council. 
That would achieve what the Senator from 
Idaho calls soliciting the help of the United 
Nations in finding a peaceful solution. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS THAT COULD BE PROPOSED 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


It could well be that Security Council 
members who are not directly involved in 
Vietnam as yet could come up with some 
proposals for handling the problem that 
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would be more successful than what the 
United States could promote. But we could 
offer some resolutions. 

One of them might take the form of calling 
upon the Secretary General to bring together 
the participants in the Geneva Conference of 
1954, to discuss the means by which a cease- 
fire may be obtained and steps which may be 
taken to maintain the future independence 
of and peace among the states of Indochina. 

That would provide a means of seeking a 
political solution and settlement. 

But it is even more important that we call 
upon the Security Council to take action to 
stop the fighting, and send to Vietnam a 
peace mission. We could do that through a 
resolution taking note that the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954 has been widely violated by 
signatories and nonsignatories alike, and that 
as a result a condition of war exists in South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, and Laos that con- 
stitutes a breach of the peace and threatens 
international peace and security, and which 
directs the Secretary General to call upon 
member states to furnish forces and equip- 
ment for a United Nations force to separate 
the belligerents and maintain a cease-fire in 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, and Laos 
pending a political settlement of their dis- 
pute. 

Quite possibly the sending of a peace force, 
and the effort to negotiate through a recon- 
vening of the Geneva Conference could both 
be proposed. They are not consistent. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, writing 
in yesterday’s Washington Post, Colum- 
nist Roscoe Drummond is applying the 
theory that if one says something is so, 
perhaps it will be so. That is a common 
device among journalists whose profes- 
sion is commentary, rather than report- 
ing. Many of them slip over into the 
realm of trying to manufacture events 
or situations, instead of reporting them 
or commenting on them. 

Mr. Drummond has consistently sup- 
ported the administration policy in Viet- 
nam. He has “commented” on criticisms 
of it just as though the critics were di- 
recting their remarks to Drummond’s 
own policy. He has answered the criti- 
cism faithfully, and sought to down- 
grade and dismiss the critics. 

Today, Mr. Drummond is trying to end 
the debate over Vietnam by pronouncing 
it ended. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column entitled ‘Debate 
Concluded; Defense of Vietnam Sup- 
ported” to which I referred, written by 
Mr. Roscoe Drummond be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEBATE CONCLUDED—DEFENSE OF VIETNAM 

SUPPORTED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The debate is over, The verdict isin. By 
now President Johnson knows he can count 
on the decisive support of Congress and the 
country behind his decision to defend South 
Vietnam. 

For a time it looked like touch-and-go and 
many though the President’s public backing 
was crumbling. The professorial teach-ins 
crying, “Get out of Vietnam” were contagi- 
ous. Poets writing L.B.J, about how wrong 
he was seemed to be getting a better hearing 
than Rusk and McNamara, 
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But it was the opposition to the defense 
of Vietnam that was crumbling, not the sup- 
port. Although there has been no formal 
referendum, the national decision is amply 
clear. Here is the evidence: 

Top Republican spokesmen—Senator Ev- 
ERETT DIRKSEN and Representative GERALD 
Forp, the minority leaders in Congress, who 
have given Mr. Johnson strong support over 
Vietnam from the beginning, have just re- 
newed their bipartisan backing. 

Democratic leaders in Congress—like Sen- 
ators J. W. FULBRIGHT and FRANK CHURCH— 
who have been sharply critical of the Presi- 
dent’s course in Vietnam, are now agreeing 
that for the United States to withdraw or 
give up would be disastrous. 

The public critics of the Government—like 
Hans Morgenthau, of the University of Chi- 
cago, the leading professional teach-in— 
have talked so much and said so little that 
the country could not fail to see that they 
had no constructive alternative. 

This undermined their criticism so badly 
with the public that Professor Morgenthau 
had to shift his stance and say he was against 
withdrawal. 

Some sincerely say, Let's negotiate.” The 
United States has offered unconditional dis- 
cussions, the Communists have refused and 
you can’t negotiate at an empty table. 

Some sincerely say, “Quit escalating the 
war.” The fact is that U.S. military power 
is being used with care and measure. It is 
the Vietcong who are raising the level of ter- 
ror and escalating the fighting. 

Some sincerely say, “The real struggle in 
Vietnam is economic, not military.” It is 
both, and Vietnam cannot begin to make 
real economic progress until the aggression 
is ended and the fighting stopped. At which 
time, as the President has announced, the 
United States will provide general aid. 

And what next? There is no certain an- 
swer. We don’t know how long it will be be- 
fore the aggressor has had enough. But 
there is no reason to think that the Viet- 
cong are going to overrun South Vietnam if 
we are prepared to stay the course. I give 
you the words—and the falth—of Capt. 
James Spruill, U.S. Army, written to his wife 
in the United States a few days before he 
gave his life in Vietnam. 

“I feel there is too much talk of despair. 
Above all, this is a war of mind and spirit. 
For us to despair would be a great victory 
for the enemy. We must stand strong and 
unafraid and give heart to an embattled and 
confused people. At the moment my heart 
is big enough to sustain those around me. 
Please do not let them, back where you are, 
sell me down the river with talk of despair 
and defeat. Talk instead of steadfastness, 
loyalty, and of victory—for we must and can 
win here. 

“There is no backing out of Vietnam, for it 
will follow us everywhere we go.” 

Another American has said: We will not 
withdraw. We will not grow tired. We will 
not be defeated.” 

That was the President of the United 
States. It is evident by now that his goal 
is the goal of most Americans. 


Mr. MORSE. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Drummond's effort is not going to have 
any more effect than his previous efforts, 
and those of so many of his colleagues, 
have had in ending the debate over 
American policy in southeast Asia. 
That debate is growing and spreading, 
and it will continue to grow and spread 
with every new shipment of Americans 
into the Asian ground war, with every 
shipment of coffins with the bodies of 
American troopers in them as they ar- 
rive at the west coast. 

Like so many columnists of recent days 
who reflect administration policies, Mr. 
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Drummond seeks to make much of the 
fact that President Johnson has the gen- 
eral support of the country, and of the 
Congress, in his conduct of affairs in 
Vietnam. But he, too, prefers to ignore 
the basic assumption of this support, 
which is that the American people gen- 
erally do support almost any foreign 
policy of a President until it proves 
unwise or disastrous over the long run. 

There is not the slightest doubt, for 
example, that the American people would 
also express support for President John- 
son’s handling of Vietnam if he an- 
nounced that our original aims there are 
impossible of achievement, and under- 
took a general withdrawal. So would 
the American people support President 
Johnson’s handling of Vietnam if he ap- 
pealed to the United Nations to inter- 
vene. 

The American public place great, al- 
most unlimited, confidence in their Pres- 
ident, largely because they have to, in his 
handling of international affairs because 
the administration does not give them 
the facts. 

But the warnings are already visible 
to those who want to know the depth of 
this support. It is not a support of a 
given policy so much as it is support of 
the Office of the Presidency. We all 
know that the American people are 
deeply fearful of the Nation’s involve- 
ment in Asia. We know they shun the 
prospect of another ground war in Asia. 
We know they doubt the validity of the 
argument that we are defending the 
freedom of South Vietnam, because they 
know there is little semblance of freedom 
for the people of South Vietnam under 
the procession of military governors we 
have more or less appointed to rule 
South Vietnam and have supported as 
our puppets. The American people at 
the grassroots are beginning to recog- 
nize that there has never been any free- 
dom in South Vietnam from the time 
that the United States set up its first 
puppet government in South Vietnam 
back in 1954. 

The American people are already be- 
ginning to hold for an accounting the 
spokesman for this administration who 
have been misrepresenting to the Ameri- 
can people that we are in South Vietnam 
to uphold freedom. 

I have asked for 2 years, and again to- 
night, what freedom? When was there 
any freedom in South Vietnam? There 
has not been an hour of freedom in South 
Vietnam since the United States took 
control of that unfortunate country by 
taking over the South Vietnamese exiled 
from Washington, D.C., and New York 
City, militarizing him, financing him, 
setting him up in power; and when Diem 
could not deliver, we proceeded to sup- 
port puppet after puppet. 

We are now supporting one of the most 
vicious military dictators that has ever 
been imposed upon South Vietnam by the 
U.S. Government. After I finish a bit of 
research on that man’s horrible and 
shocking record, I shall address the Sen- 
ate on the information I am now analyz- 
ing. 

Here is one Senator who will not tell 
the American people that we are in South 
Vietnam to support freedom, because it is 
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not so. It cannot be so, for there is no 
freedom there. American boys are dying 
in South Vietnam tonight to support a 
military dictatorship in South Vietnam. 
I am satisfied, may I say for the benefit 
of the apparent lack of information of 
Mr. Drummond or his willingness to 
write contrary to information that he 
knows, that when the American people 
find out the sordid facts of the kind of 
government we are supporting in South 
Vietnam, this administration will hear 
from them. 

I say once again to my President, “Do 
you think the Republicans will continue 
to support you in regard to the war in 
Asia? Watch them when public opinion 
starts to turn. They will trample each 
other in trying to get off your ship of 
state. Mr. President, you are already 
getting a little taste of what you can ex- 
pect from Republicans. High leaders in 
the Republican Party are already public- 
ly advocating the bombing of Hanoi and 
the Chinese nuclear installations in Red 
China, and criticizing you because you 
are not doing it. That is the height of 
foreign policy of irresponsibility being 
demonstrated by Republican leaders in 
this country in these hours.“ 

I repeat, as I discussed at some length 
only a week ago today on the floor of the 
Senate, that Iam satisfied that the bomb- 
ing of Hanoi and the bombing and/or 
bombing of the Chinese nuclear installa- 
tions would bring Russia into the war, 
and Russia would not confine her fight- 
ing in China. 

I say to the President, “We cannot 
bomb Hanoi without killing Russians, and 
Russia has as much right in Hanoi as we 
have in South Vietnam. But if you wish 
to follow Republican advice, you will lead 
our country into a massive war in Asia, 
and the American people will repudiate 
you, because the American people will 
learn that there is not the slightest justi- 
fication for your continuing the uncon- 
stitutional war that you are now con- 
ducting in Asia.” 

I respectfully say to my President 
again, “If you are to engage in making 
war in Asia, you should get back into the 
framework of the American Constitu- 
tion—and you are acting outside of it 
now—-and bring to the Congress a recom- 
mendation for a declaration of war.” 

Only Congress, under article I, section 
8, of the Constitution can declare war. 
Congress cannot delegate to you, Mr. 
President, the power to make war in the 
absence of a formal declaration of war. 
It has almost reached the point where 
it would appear that Members of Con- 
gress are perfectly willing to ignore the 
language of the Constitution, although 
each of them walked up to the Presiding 
Officer’s desk in their respective Cham- 
bers and swore to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. I have no intention of violating 
my oath. 

My view is that the war in southeast 
Asia cannot be supported in the absence 
of a declaration of war. As I said last 
Thursday, but wish to repeat again and 
shall repeat many times in the months 
ahead, because I want Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond to know he could not be more 
wrong than to assume that the debate 
on the war in southeast Asia has ended, 
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so far as the senior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned, the debate has only started; 
and so far as increasing thousands of 
people in this country, who are being 
asked to express themselves on the war 
are concerned, the debate has only 
started. 

There will be those who would like to 
end the debate. There will be those who 
will advocate repressive measures to 
silence those who refuse to rubberstamp 
the President in the outlawry by our 
country in Asia. But we are perfectly 
willing to be judged by history. We have 
no intention of being a part of the pro- 
gram of concealing from the American 
people the facts about the war is Asia. 

I wish to say a word again tonight, for 
the Recorp, for the reservationists to 
read tomorrow, for frequently I speak 
to the reservationists in the Senate. Do 
Senators remember them, Mr. President? 
Not so many weeks ago the President sent 
to Congress his request for a $700 million 
appropriation for South Vietnam, but 
admitted at the very time he sent the 
message that he did not need the money 
because he had authority to transfer 
whatever funds he needed to supply our 
troops with whatever equipment they 
needed; and, of course, so long as they 
are over there, the senior Senator from 
Oregon wants our troops to have the 
equipment they need to protect them- 
selves. 

But on that occasion the President 
said, in effect, that he was using that bill 
to obtain again from Congress a vote on 
whether it supported his policies in Viet- 
nam. Three Members of the Senate re- 
fused to go along with the bill. I was 
proud to be associated with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELson] and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine] 
and seven Members of the House who 
refused to go along with it. 

To me, the most interesting part of 
that debate was to hear Senators whom 
I referred to as reservationists claim 
that in voting for that bill they wanted 
it understood that they were not 
rubberstamping the President. They 
wanted it understood that they expected 
to be consulted before any decision was 
made by the President to send any con- 
siderable number of additional troops to 
South Vietnam. They expected to be 
consulted in regard to our military plans 
in South Vietnam. 

I could not believe my ears. The 
Recorp will show that my reply was: 
“You are being consulted now; and this 
is the last time you will be consulted, if 
you support this vote of confidence in 
the President this afternoon, for it is 
perfectly clear in the language that he is 
asking for that the President has been 
perfectly frank, forthright, and honest 
with Congress in asking for these votes 
of confidence.” 

The Senate voted that vote of confi- 
dence; and several times since then, as 
thousands more American boys have 
been sent to Vietnam, I have, on the 
floor of the Senate, asked the reserva- 
tionists: “Were you consulted?” I ask 
them, for the Recorp, tonight: “Was 
any Senator who stood here a few weeks 
ago and said he would vote for the $700 
million appropriation to give the Presi- 
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dent a vote of confidence, consulted? 
Were they consulted prior to today, 
when we received the announcement of 
the latest contingent of several thou- 
sand new troops being sent to South 
Vietnam?” Of course they were not. It 
sounded good for the record; but the 
fact is that when the resolution of Au- 
gust, a year ago, was voted, and when 
the bill of a few weeks ago was voted, 
the Senate rubberstamped the wishes of 
the President of the United States. 
That is my interpretation of the vote. 
I shall be glad to have my descendants 
read that I did not vote for it; as I did 
not, in 1955, seek to vote to the then 
President of the United States, Mr. Ei- 
senhower, a power that he was not en- 
titled to have under the Constitution in 
respect to the Formosa resolution; as I 
refused to vote power to the President 
at the time of the Lebanon crisis. 

But note, Mr. President, that when we 
considered the Cuba resolution, the Cuba 
resolution was completely changed. In 
the Cuba resolution, as to which I spoke 
at length in the advocacy of this change, 
in my capacity as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on American Republics Af- 
fairs, no political authority was given to 
the President of the United States. The 
Cuba resolution squares with the Con- 
stitution. 

The Formosa resolution, the Lebonon 
or so-called Middle East doctrine resolu- 
tion, and the southeast Asia resolution 
of last August, and also the bill that 
was passed a short time ago, cannot, in 
my opinion, be squared with our obliga- 
tions under the Constitution. 

If Mr. Drummond thinks that the de- 
bate has been ended on this vital issue, 
he could not be more mistaken. I say 
to him that he has not heard anything 
yet in regard to the discussion that will 
take place in this Republic in the months 
ahead, as more and more American flag- 
draped coffins come back from south- 
east Asia. At long last, the American 
people will be heard from; they are not 
going to take it in silence. That is why 
I continue to plead with my President 
to change our status from warmaking 
to peacekeeping in southeast Asia, and 
to live up to our obligations under the 
United Nations Charter and stop being 
a violator of the United Nations Charter, 
as we are 24 hours of the day and night. 

Lay the issue before the United Nations 
in keeping with the procedures of the 
charter and ask the other signatories to 
the charter—which countries have ex- 
actly the same moral and legal obliga- 
tions as does the United States—to as- 
sume their fair share of responsibility for 
bringing a peaceful settlement to this 
war-torn part of the world that, day by 
day, increasingly threatens the peace of 
the world. 

No, Mr. President; far from the debate 
being silenced, may I say for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Drummond that the debate is 
growing over the wisdom of the course of 
action in Asia that commits us ever more 
deeply to ground action and brings us 
into closer conflict with the great Com- 
munist giants, Russia and China. I do 
not think I tell Mr. Drummond anything 
he does not already know if I tell him 
that there is increasing debate within 
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the administration itself over our policy. 
Of course, most spokesmen for any ad- 
ministration prefer that all debate over 
policy take place behind closed doors and 
not on the floor of Congress or among 
the general public. 

But the public pressure is growing; the 
continued support for the President is 
more and more contingent upon his 
achieving success not only in curbing 
communism but in keeping a major war 
from breaking out. If the casualties rise 
to the hundreds, or to the thousands, then 
public support and congressional sup- 
port for the President and his office, and 
his policy will dissolve overnight. 

The American people put Lyndon 
Johnson in charge of foreign policy last 
November. They will give him the bene- 
fit of a lot of doubts. But if he makes a 
mistake that costs the American people 
a lot of blood, they will take the first op- 
portunity on the first election day to put 
someone else in charge. That means 
1968. 

I thought that Walter Lippmann, in a 
recent column, very wisely pointed out 
to this administration that it has no as- 
surance of reelection in 1968, for much 
will depend on the course of the foreign 
policy that this administration takes in 
the months between now and November 
1968. 

The only thing under those circum- 
stances that could reelect the present 
administration, in my judgment, would 
be for the Republican Party to out-war- 
monger the Democratic Party, and be- 
cause some of the Republican spokes- 
men these days indicate that they would 
not hestitate to take us into a nuclear 
war. 

I do not believe that President Lyndon 
Johnson will fall victim to that kind of 
bad advice. However, I say to him that 
if he gets an opposition in 1968 that 
does not advocate a massive war in Asia, 
but advocates the United States keeping 
faith with its own ideas and returning 
to its professed belief in the substitution 
of the rule of law for the jungle law in 
military might, he will be in trouble in 
1968—and, may I say most respect- 
fully—he should be. 

Mr. President, I want to help my ad- 
ministration avoid that eventuality. So 
do a great many other Members of Con- 
gress who are critical of our present 
policy in Vietnam because we believe it 
cannot succeed and that it will bring re- 
pudiation to the administration if it is 
pursued to its bitter end. 

That is why we are trying to bring 
out the facts about the United States in 
Asia. That is why we are trying to show 
that the United States stands no better 
chance of remaining on the Asian main- 
land than have other Western nations 
before us. That is why we are urging 
that the help of the United Nations in 
seeking peace in Vietnam be sought. 

As the military buildup continues, as 
the casualties rise, and as the participa- 
tion in the war of the Soviet Union and 
China draws closer, the level and the ex- 
tent of the debate in this country will 
also grow, because the American people 
have never yet relinquished final control 
over their affairs to any public official, 
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and I am sure they are not going to 
start with the war in southeast Asia. 

In closing this subject matter, for the 
benefit of Mr. Drummond, I say: “You 
could not be more mistaken if you think 
that the debate on the war in Vietnam 
has ended.” One is going to see a 
growing interest and concern on the part 
of increasing thousands of Americans in 
regard to the policy of making war in 
southeast Asia, and the subject matter 
will be the subject matter of debate. 
In discussions in innumerable commu- 
nity and neighborhood groups across the 
land, one can go into practically no 
drawing room and stay for more than 10 
to 15 minutes without someone raising 
the issue as to whether we are right or 
wrong in our outlawry in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, let me say for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Drummond that he will observe 
more and more debate in the editorial 
columns of this country, for more and 
more editors in the country are becom- 
ing more and more concerned about the 
justification of the foreign policy that 
the President of the United States is 
following under the advice of McNamara, 
Taylor, Lodge, the Bundys, and the 
others who have been talking in terms 
of a preventive war in Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recor an editorial entitled, De- 
bate and Vote on Vietnam War,” pub- 
lished in the July 6, 1965, edition of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEBATE AND VOTE ON VIETNAM WAR 


The depth of public division and confusion 
over Vietnam, even as the American troop 
buildup in southeast Asia escalates toward 
75,000, is revealed by the following statement 
from the latest Gallup Poll, 

“The number of people who would like to 
see this country stop military action is almost 
the same as the number who would like to 
see us step up our efforts—about one in four. 
One person in three is unable to formulate 
any opinion.” 

It certainly should not be surprising to 
learn that there is no consensus of public 
opinion on the Vietnam conflict, much as 
President Johnson would like to feel he has 
one. The Gallup Poll is merely confirmation 
of what has been revealed by the teach-ins, 
by letters to newspaper editors, and by ordi- 
nary curbside conversations. 

At last Congress seems to be waking up to 
the disturbed public mood. As one forum 
where discussion of Vietnam policy ought to 
be vigorous and voluble, Congress up to now 
has been relatively and, we think, distress- 
ingly apathetic. But last week the opening 
guns of what we hope will be a genuine de- 
bate were heard. It could be healthy; 
certainly it is desperately needed. 

Congressman MELVIN R. Lamp, the chair- 
man of the House Republican Conference, 
recently said that the Administration was 
‘needlessly sacrificing” American lives if its 
objective was a negotiated settlement. Were 
the administration to persist in that, LAIRD 
said, it might lose Republican support. He 
urged more airstrikes and suggested Hai- 
phong in North Vietnam as a target. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, the Democratic 
majority leader, took out after Lamp. He 
said he was disturbed by demands upon the 
President to follow a policy of “what can 
only amount to an indiscriminate slaughter 
of Vietnamese by air and naval bombard- 
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ment—a slaughter of combatants and non- 
combatants alike * .“ 

In rejoinder, Representative GERALD R. 
Forp, the House Republican leader, came 
strongly to the support of Lamp. The Presi- 
dent said Forp “must not yield” to some 
Democrats who would abandon South Viet- 
nam, must not make any settlement involv- 
ing a coalition government with the Com- 
munists, and should force the North Viet- 
namese to terms by bringing air and sea pow- 
er to bear on “significant military targets” in 
North Vietnam without committing ground 
forces on a grand scale. 

Forp’s prescription was then attacked by 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, sec- 
ond-ranking Republican on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. He said that, like MANS- 
FIELD, he was disturbed by Republican state- 
ments urging the President “to broaden and 
intensify” the war in Asia; he feared it might 
win for the Republicans the title of “the 
war party.” He is entirely correct in this. 

Congressmen and Senators returning to 
Washington today after the weekend cele- 
bration of the independence of the United 
States will best contribute to the preserva- 
tion of that independence by carrying on a 
full-scale debate to a conclusion. The ra- 
tional way to conclude would be to put the 
question to a vote: Is the United States pre- 
pared to declare war? 

If that bald proposition were put, it would 
unquestionably be defeated. And it is not 
inconceivable that a congressional refusal to 
declare war in southeast Asia might provide 
just the impulse to bring about serious ne- 
gotiations. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a part of 
the editorial reads as follows: 

The depth of public division and con- 
fusion over Vietnam, even as the American 
troop buildup in southeast Asia escalates 
toward 75,000, is revealed by the following 
statement from the latest Gallup poll: 

“The number of people who would like to 
see this country stop military action is al- 
most the same as the number who would 
like to see us step up our efforts—about one 
in four. One person in three is unable to 
formulate any opinion.” 

It certainly should not be surprising to 
learn that there is no consensus of public 
opinion on the Vietnam conflict, much as 
President Johnson would like to feel he has 
one. The Gallup poll is merely confirmation 
of what has been revealed by the teach-ins, 
by letters to newspaper editors, and by ordi- 
nary curbside conversations, 


I say to Mr. Drummond that the de- 
bate is on, and it will continue as long 
as we follow a military warmaking 
course of action in southeast Asia. 


RESIGNATION OF GEN. MAXWELL 
TAYLOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
asked an hour or so ago by the press 
for my reaction to the news announce- 
ment that Gen. Maxwell Taylor has re- 
signed as Ambassador to Saigon, and 
that the President has appointed Henry 
Cabot Lodge to take his place. 

I paraphrase what I said to the press. 
I said that it is good news to learn that 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor has resigned as 
Ambassador to Saigon, for he should not 
have been appointed in the first place. 

I spoke and voted against him in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
spoke and voted against him here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I pointed out before that he was one 
of the assistant architects, the chief 
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architect being the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, who drew the blueprint 
for the escalated war in North Vietnam 
that has violated one tenet after another 
of international law. I said before that 
I knew of no qualification that fitted him 
for the ambassadorship in Saigon. 

The predictions I made at that time 
have been proven true over and over 
again under his unfortunate work as 
Ambassador in Saigon, for the political 
situation and the military situation have 
deteriorated under this American Am- 
bassador who at one time was chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
Defense Department. 

A military person should not have 
been put in that position, and his ap- 
pointment aroused great criticism and 
suspicion in many capitals of the world. 
But, Mr. President, the appointment 
really in effect telegraphed to the world 
what our plans were, for this was a 
military appointment. I have not been 
surprised at a single military escalation 
that has taken place under Taylor’s 
ambassadorship. 

Mr. President, it was bad news to read 
that Henry Cabot Lodge was appointed 
as Ambassador to Saigon to succeed 
Taylor, because he was one of the 
triumvirate who was another assistant 
architect in drawing the blueprint for 
an escalated war in southeast Asia. 

This appointment is most unfortunate, 
and I shall vote against it when the 
confirmation vote is called for in the 
Senate. 

As I have said so many times, I do 
not feel very happy when I have to 
express these great differences on for- 
eign policy with my administration. 
But I wish to make very clear that I owe 
it to the President. 

It was said to me the other day, in 
all good nature, by a very distinguished 
American that Prime Minister Wilson 
has his back benchers, but the President 
of the United States has his Wayne 
Morses. My reply was that the best 
friends Prime Minister Wilson has are 
his back benchers, because if one has 
sincere and honest differences of opin- 
ions with the policies of his government 
and he sits in a position of trust, 
such as a seat in the U.S. Senate, 
he owes it to his President and to the 
people of his country to express the 
differences of opinion and let the facts 
be his judge and let history render the 
verdict. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer of Mon- 
day, July 5, had an editorial which I 
would suggest that Mr. Drummond and 
other journalists who seem so bent on 
getting us into an escalated, massive war 
in Vietnam read. It is entitled “The 
Bolero Dance In Vietnam.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THe BOLERO DANCE IN VIETNAM 

On February 18, 1964, Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara declared that the strug- 
gle in Vietnam was a counterguerrilla war 


that can only be won by the Vietnamese 
themselves.” 
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He said, “our responsibility is not to sub- 
stitute ourselves for the Vietnamese but to 
train them . The United States, he 
asserted, “will pull out most of its troops by 
1965 even if the anti-Communist drive there 
falters.” 

At the time, the United States had 17,000 
“advisers” in Vietnam. Today, there are 53,- 
500 U.S. troops there substituting them- 
selves in a counterguerrilla war they pre- 
sumably cannot win. 

This is war, and complete candor cannot 
be expected from the Defense Secretary or 
from President Johnson. Military security 
forbids any revelation of decisions. 

But the jump from the 685 U.S. military 
personnel in Vietnam at the beginning of 
1962 to the 53,500 troops there now must 
come through as a loud and clear announce- 
ment to the public that the United States is 
moving steadily toward a second Korea in 
which, as Senator Evererr DIRKSEN has 
mentioned, 150,000 American troops may 
soon be embroiled. 

While McNamara continues to baffle his 
news conferences with military jargon and 
vague implications of success, dispatches 
from the front are telling of the unsuitabil- 
ity of U.S. weapons for jungle fighting, of the 
inability of U.S. troops to locate the enemy 
and of the deadly science the Vietcong have 
made of the ambush. 

For what exact information the public has 
been given about the increasing throb of the 
terrible Viet bolero dance, news reporters on 
the scene must be given most of the credit. 

They have depicted the Vietcong as the 
master jungle fighters they are, even better 
than they were 10 years ago when the humili- 
ated and routed a battlewise French Army 
led by the best French military brains. 

They have reported the preposterous 4,000- 
mile flight made by 30 B—52’s which plastered 
a Vietcong forest with thousands of bombs, 
apparently without a single Vietnam 
casualty. 

Like the French, the American supply lines 
are overextended for this faraway war and, 
like St. Cyr, West Point does not specialize in 
jungle strategy. 

While information out of Washington re- 
matns guarded and confused, the public must 
get prepared for involvement on a Korean 
scale. 

Any willingness on the part of either Hanoi 
or Red China to negotiate is out of the ques- 
tion at this time. Why? Because they obvi- 
ously are winning in their type of war. 

These are the facts, regardless of what 
Washington says. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, turning 
to another matter, I invite the attention 
of Senators, very briefly, to the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the legislative appropriation bill for 1966, 
headed by the subcommittee chairman, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY]. 

It will be recalled that a few weeks ago 
I deplored in the Senate the fact that 
the Senate is not the best of employers. 
It will be recalled that I pointed out, as 
the chairman of the Subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia Committee holding 
hearings on a minimum wage bill for the 
District of Columbia, that I had evidence 
that the Senate paid some employees less 
than $1.25 an hour. I knew that was 
true of some of our service employees in 
the Senate restaurant. 

I am delighted, and I want to highly 
compliment the members of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee that had juris- 
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diction in making recommendations for 
legislative branch appropriations this 
year. Listen to this: 

The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $246,000 for the Senate restaurants, 
The deficit in the operations of the restau- 
rants during fiscal year 1966 is estimated 
to be $121,000. In addition, there is a deficit 
from prior fiscal years of $25,000. The bal- 
ance, $100,000, is recommended to provide 
for a wage increase for the restaurant em- 
ployees. The General Accounting Office, at 
the request of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, made a detailed study of the 
Senate restaurant operations, including the 
wages paid to its employees. As a result, a 
report has been submitted by the General 
Accounting Office representatives recom- 
mending increases in wages for the em- 
ployees, which will result in increased cost 
aggregating $134,000 per year. 

Under existing law, it is the responsibility 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to supervise the operation of the restau- 
rants, The Committee on Appropriations 
recommends that the General Accounting 
Office recommendations be adopted. 


Those involved the wage increase 
recommendation. 

The sum of $134,000 additional was not 
provided since this sum was based on a full 
12-month operation, and because of the late 
date the full amount will not be required. 
Furthermore, the committee believes that 
prices in the Senate restaurants should be 
increased in order to assist in financing these 
wage increases. The committee recommends 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion that price increases and wage increases 
be effected as soon as possible. With price 
increases effected, the deficit for fiscal year 
1967 should be materially reduced. 

In the event the Committee on Rules and 
Administration does not see fit to order wage 
increases into effect, the Architect of the 
Capitol is directed to return the $100,000 to 
the U.S. Treasury. 


Mr. President, that is a wonderful 
report. I can well imagine that not all 
my colleagues, and not all the staff mem- 
bers of the Senate, will be too happy 
about the recommendation that prices of 
meals be increased in the Senate, but 
they can still buy cheap dinner buckets 
or dinner pails. I think it would be won- 
derful to see them carrying their dinner 
pails to their Senate offices if they do not 
want to pay for any increase in the 
price of meals. 

Let us face it—those poor employees, 
underpaid, and exploited in the Senate 
restaurant, are subsidizing us in effect 
by working for wages below the national 
minimum of $1.25 an hour. I have talked 
with many of these employees. I did a 
little investigating. One of the argu- 
ments used is that the Senate restaurant 
is running too large a deficit. I do not 
care what the deficit is. We have no 
moral right to pay our Senate employees 
a wage below $1.25 an hour. 

Let me say to those in charge of the 
service departments in the Capitol that I 
expect them to supply, through the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate, the facts 
concerning the wages they are paying. 

If the reports made to me are that 
there are some spots in the service de- 
partments of the Senate paying less than 
$1.25 an hour, I say that they should be 
corrected forthwith, because we cannot 
justify passing legislation increasing the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and not 
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having it apply to Senate employees, 
because in fact and in effect those em- 
ployees are the employees of each and 
every Senator—all 100 of us—and I dis- 
approve of paying below standard wages, 
which, I am advised, exist under the 
Capitol Dome and under the roofs of 
the two Senate Office Buildings with re- 
spect to some employees. 


THE WESTERN SIDE OF OUR 
CONTINENTAL STORY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today, 
the New York Times publishes a book 
review about the western part of the 
United States, written by Earl Pomeroy, 
who is a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. His book is entitled, 
“The Pacific Slope.” It is an excellent 
book. It is a scholarly book. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
book review printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Books OF THE TimES—THE WESTERN SIDE OF 
Our CONTINENTAL STORY 
(By Charles Poore) 

(“The Pacific Slope,” by Earl Pomeroy; 
413 pages; Knopf; $8.95.) 

When he went out West in the 19th cen- 
tury, an indomitable old pioneer once proudly 
said, “I was worth nothing—and now I owe 
$2 million.” 

That may be a pittance by our lavish 
modern standards. Call it a paltry, twisted 
status symbol if you will. Yet it gives a 
truly human scale to those great spacious 
lands Earl Pomeroy leads us through in “The 
Pacific Slope,” a splendid, scholarly history 
of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and Nevada. n 

Here is no Wagnerian-Spenglerian decline 
of the West. Rather it is a jubilant pageant 
of new fortunes, where many things that 
shouldn’t happen do, and many that should, 
don’t. 

e an American map. Say its colors 
are still wet from the printing. Fold it in 
half, the colors touching. Now open it and 
see how the Atlantic urban sprawl has been 
duplicated, as it were, on the Pacific slope, 
along with our eastern spaghetti superhigh- 
way networks—mountains and deserts not- 
withstanding. 

The West was the East's second chance. 
What it made of it, then, must be blamed 
on, or credited to, easterners in multitudes 
who for one reason or another went out 
there and grew nativer than the natives in 
no time at all. 

The West had sunshine., The East brought 
along cars and industries that spread what 
you might call a compensating smog. And 
instead of bringing the temperature down, 
that just made tempers go up. The East 
had big banks, big labor troubles. The West 
has its own plenty now, in those lines, Any- 
one who thinks New York’s politics are a bit 
inscrutable at the moment can transfer a 
taste for confusion and fusion to Mr. Pome- 
roy’s scrupuously documented western po- 
litical chronicles. 

Europe’s feverish and alarmingly material- 
istic search for Eldorado ended triumphantly 
in the West. Gulches blazed with gold. 
Conquistadores of a new breed, however, won 
the big spoils. And Mr. Pomeroy never tires 
of reminding us that greater riches flowed 
from more prosaic industries out there. 

A lettuce grower on a vast scale got lots 
of the green stuff. So did an orange orchard- 
ist. And so, of course, did the railroad build- 
ers, the cattlemen, the lumber kings, the 
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sugar people, the maritime concerns, the in- 
corporated shepherds, the real-estate spec- 
ulators, the flying machine builders, and 
transplanted easterners who started as 
moviemakers and ended, with luck, among 
the oil millionaires, All sit for their por- 
traits in Mr. Pomeroy's gallery. 

The East drove the Mormons away and 
they found their empire in Utah. Nevada 
turned out silver in quantities and gave the 
laws of chance a spectacular demonstration 
ground at Las Vegas. 

Without discernible preliminary planning, 
the Beats found homes away from home, or, 
if you like, villages away from Greenwich 
Village, all up and down the sunset coast. 
They became even more numerous than 
Nobel physicists at Berkeley, UCLA, Palo 
Alto and other famous centers of teaching 
in and teaching out. 

Mr. Pomeroy, descended from wanderers 
who went West more than a century ago, is 
Beekman Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He has won the Beveridge 
Award of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

He takes pride in mentioning that once 
complacent eastern universities are becom- 
ing “uncomfortably aware that bright young 
scholars on the coast“ no longer regard in- 
vitations to serve even temporarily around 
here “as a command from the throne.” Such, 
ladies and gentlemen, is a significant mani- 
festation of upmanship in the glorious com- 
pany of learning. 

The main fact about the West, Mr. Pomeroy 
notes, is that its place “as an area separate 
and different from the rest of the United 
States is disappearing.” Another point he 
stresses, time and again, is that the West 
was always rather more urban than heedless 
people thought: it has from the beginning 
clustered into towns. But then, I suppose, 
that is equally true for Sicily. 

Writing about the West has decidely ma- 
tured, All scholars know that the Wild West 
began to lose luster a long time ago. But 
think of the electronic gadgetry, the tech- 
nological art the urban sprawl called Holly- 
wood pours into the production of its simple, 
homespun, deadly hippic operas. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged un- 
der the Social Security Act with a sup- 
plementary health benefits program and 
an expanded program of medical as- 
sistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into earlier this evening, the time 
limitation will not make it possible for 
me to make my major address on the 
medicare bill tomorrow. Therefore, I 
shall do it tonight—and I hope as quickly 
as possible—for it is a matter which I 
wish to have in the Record for future 
reference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at the 
end of my speech an article written by 
a doctor from my own State, Walter A. 
Noehren, entitled “Now is the Time—a 
Proposal Concerning Prepayment Medi- 
cal Care.“ 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
sheet headed Reference No. 1a,“ from 
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a debate manual written for Sandy High 
School debate team 1964 be printed in 
the Recorp along with the article to 
which I have just referred. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
same place in the Recor there be printed 
another article entitled “Special Arti- 
cle—Medical Care for Everyman—a Pro- 
posal,” written by Dr. Walter A. Noehren 
and Jack R. Hegrenes, Jr., in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with Dr. Noehren over the 
years many times. We have not seen 
eye to eye in regard to medicare. I have 
sought to be of help to him, and he has 
sought to be of help to me as we have 
tried to clarify our respective thinking 
in regard to the subject matter. 

In fairness to him, it should be said 
that he is very much opposed to the 
bill now pending before the Senate— 
which I shall vote for, because I believe 
that it represents a great step forward, 
that it is in keeping with the teaching of 
the Good Samaritan, and that it is a bill 
which seeks to put into legislative enact- 
ment the principles of Golden Rule. 

The pending bill carries out what I 
have stated so many times is one of our 
primary obligations as Members of Con- 
gress; namely, to work for legislation 
which will promote the general welfare 
of all the people, and not permit the sel- 
fish interests of any group with our citi- 
zenry to prevent the passage of legisla- 
tion which as a matter of public policy 
all the people are entitled to have en- 
acted in their best interests. 

Nevertheless, I thank Dr. Noehren for 
his sincerity of purpose, and for his sin- 
cere attempts to win me over to his point 
of view. 

However, I believe that the preponder- 
ance of the evidence is clearly against 
him, and, therefore, tomorrow I shall 
mone with no hesitation for the medicare 

Mr. President, in 1958, I introduced the 
first Senate companion bill to what was 
known as the Forand bill, providing in- 
surance under social security for certain 
medical expenses of people 65 and over. 

How well I remember the day on which 
I offered that bill, because I stood alone; 
but, as Members of the Senate started to 
contemplate the import of the bill, I 
gained some support. That support has 
snowballed. To show what can happen 
in a 9-year period, we are now about to 
witness the basic principles of the Forand 
bill, which was introduced in the House 
and introduced by me as a companion 
bill in the Senate finally being adopted 
and enacted into law. 

Since then, the Forand bill gained 
steady support among the American peo- 
ple. It was revised as to its coverage of 
expenses and individuals and, in fact, 
has been revised and amended many 
times. 

But the principle of the biil has re- 
mained, and today we are taking one 
of the final steps toward its enactment 
into law. It would be hard to find a 
better example of the necessity, in a 
democratic system, for new ideas to be 
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offered and discussed, voted on, revised, 
and debated, until the public is familiar 
with them and is afforded an opportunity 
either to accept them or reject them. It 
has taken approximately 7 years for the 
Forand bill to be enacted. That is about 
average for a proposal that breaks as 
much new ground as this one does. It 
takes time for politicians to be counted 
on a given issue, for the voters then to 
pass upon the judgment exercised by the 
politicians. Yes, medicare became a po- 
litical issue. But that is how nearly all 
changes come about in a political democ- 
racy. Before they can succeed, they 
must first be expounded by the few in 
order to convince the many. 

Now we are very close to achieving suc- 
cess with this measure. I shall always 
cherish the contribution I made to medi- 
care when it was still in its political in- 
fancy, meaning when it was supported 
by only a small minority of Representa- 
tives and Senators. 

I believe that the public and most 
Members of the Congress are persuaded 
that medicare’s benefits are both rational 
and meaningful in terms of the needs of 
the elderly. I believe that the public and 
most Members of the Congress are per- 
suaded that the financing of the program 
is sound and equitable. 

But, I also believe that there is an- 
other aspect to this program—apart 
from meaningful benefits and sound fi- 
nancing—whose implications and oppor- 
tunities merit the most careful consider- 
ation. We have a duty to see to it that 
the administrative mechanisms em- 
ployed in implementing medicare are 
completely consistent with the public 
interest“ and the principles of public 
responsibility. 

Obviously, to the extent that the ad- 
ministrative functions of medicare are 
rendered by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies, the overriding pub- 
lic interest is well served. Conflicts of 
interest may arise, however, where ad- 
ministrative responsibilities may be dele- 
gated or assigned by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to non- 
public agencies. These are nongovern- 
mental agencies whose basic commitment 
is not to the beneficiaries of the program 
but to whom medicare is an incidental, 
profitable, and subordinate supplement 
to other business. 

My concern with the need for properly 
focused and oriented public administra- 
tion and accountability lies primarily 
with the administrative arrangements 
authorized under part A, the basic medi- 
care portion of H.R. 6675. 

The Social Security Administration 
will have overall responsibility for the 
program. That agency would maintain 
records of eligibility; notify providers of 
services of the status of persons eligible 
under the program; issue identification 
cards, answer inquiries, etc. In other 
words, social security would perform the 
central recordkeeping function along 
with its other responsibilities. 

It has been suggested that a private 
agency or agencies such as Blue Cross 
should control the data-processing 
equipment, records, and eligibility-de- 
termination process in order to insulate 
the providers of services from direct 
dealings with Government. The means 
suggested to attain this goal are, how- 
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ever, incompatible with efficient and eco- 
nomical administration in the public 
interest, 

The size of the investment required to 
establish a proper system and the need 
to coordinate the various uses of the 
computers employed, make it impera- 
tive that the datakeeping equipment 
and operation be handled by the Federal 
Government. It is only under such 
auspices that the various agencies con- 
cerned with the program—such as the 
Social Security Administration, and the 
Public Health Service, including the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health—can obtain 
the kinds of information they need to 
fulfill their responsibilities. These new 
responsibilities include administration 
of a complex set of benefits, deductibles 
and coinsurance features, and benefit 
ceilings that may require repeated de- 
terminations of eligibility. At the same 
time a vast amount of epidemiological, 
morbidity, and costs information will be 
available. Responsible public agencies 
must have quick and unfiltered access to 
these data so that they may have a con- 
tinuous check on their efforts and thus 
assure economical and efficient operation 
of the program. 

Other agencies, public and private 
might be given access to the data in the 
central information system. But access 
should not be confused with direction 
and operation which should absolutely 
remain in public hands. 

Present computer technology is such 
that local community computer stations 
can be tied in electronically with a cen- 
tral system. This arrangement would 
permit State health departments and 
other agencies to feed information into 
the system and to obtain answers relat- 
ing to eligibility, costs, utilization, and 
so forth. Current technology thus facil- 
itates the attainment of two desirable 
goals: Ample means of public officials to 
oversee the operation of the system, and 
a decentralized program. 

Federal direction of the recordkeeping 
function is absolutely necessary if maxi- 
mum benefit is to be obtained from the 
multiple- use possibilities of computer 
systems. Federal operation provides the 
opportunity to establish an information 
system which would benefit all our eiti- 
zens and all of the groups concerned 
with health services rather than func- 
tioning largely as the private preserve of 
a select group or private monopoly. 

With regard to other administrative 
functions under part A, the bill re- 
quires the Secretary of HEW to use ap- 
propriate State and local public agencies 
in determining whether providers of 
services—such as hospitals and nursing 
homes—meet the requirements for par- 
ticipation in the program. Then, the 
providers of services may nominate an 
agent to serve as fiscal intermediary be- 
tween themselves and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Undoubtedly, Blue Cross plans 
would be elected as intermediaries in 
most areas. This would be an entirely 
appropriate role for Blue Cross which is 
essentially a creature and instru- 
mentality of the hospitals. But, Mr. 
President, there are a substantial number 
of administrative functions necessary in 
addition to those to which I have re- 
ferred. Auditing of hospital costs, utili- 
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zation review, consultative services to 
providers to assist them to maintain ap- 
propriate records and otherwise to 
qualify, and service as a channel of com- 
munication between the Secretary and 
the providers, are among these addi- 
tional administrative tasks. The bill, 
however, assigns performance of these 
functions to a no-man’s land. Nom- 
inally, they are the province of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. As a practical matter, it is 
anticipated that they will be delegated 
or assigned by the Secretary to private 
or public agencies such as Blue Cross or 
State health departments. 

Mr. President, to the extent that any 
administrative functions are delegated 
or assigned, I urge the Secretary, and 
I am quite sure that many of my col- 
leagues join with me in this statement, 
to give unequivocal preference to State 
and local public health agencies willing 
and capable of performing such func- 
tions. 

There are at least two solid reasons 
why State and local health agencies 
should receive preference in any assign- 
ment of administrative responsibility. 
First. The requirements of public respon- 
sibility and public accountability in a 
program financed with tax funds would 
be met. The New York Academy of 
Medicine, a distinguished organization 
of some 2,000 physicians, articulated this 
point succinctly in a recent policy state- 
ment which said: 

When Federal and/or State and local tax 
funds are available for purchase of health 
care, whether for public assistance, social 
security or other categories or public program 
beneficiaries, it is the official health agencies, 
and the official health agencies alone, to 
which should be delegated responsibility for 
the administration of such funds. The of- 
ficial health agency is the only unit of Gov- 
ernment that can coordinate all govern- 
mental health programs and combine public 
responsibility and accountability and the 
other functions of public administration 
with the professional skills, concern, and 
consultation required for setting standards, 
and for continuous evaluation of program 
quality and effectiveness. 


Use of State and local health agencies 
would serve to sharpen their skills and 
develop their expertise—all of which 
would benefit the total population and 
not solely the elderly. This position is 
consistent with the policy of the highly 
respected American Public Health As- 
sociation which urges “that public health 
departments and personnel within State 
and local health departments be utilized 
wherever possible to constantly increase 
and elevate the quality of health care 
provided to the citizens of this Nation.” 

The second reason for giving prefer- 
ence to State and local health agencies 
in all cases where administrative func- 
tions are to be delegated, is avoidance of 
conflict of interest issues. 

As a practical matter, the principal 
competitor vying with the State and local 
health departments for these adminis- 
trative functions is Blue Cross. Blue 
Cross has testified before both the Fi- 
nance Committee and Ways and Means 
Committee as to its very keen—almost 
hungry—interest in the administration 
of the program. 
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As I have indicated, Blue Cross is es- 
sentially a creature of the hospitals. The 
American Hospital Association owns and 
franchises use of the Blue Cross symbol, 
and sets the standards which must be 
met by Blue Cross plans. The majority 
of Blue Cross plan directors are either 
directly or indirectly affiliated with hos- 
pitals. Thus, while Blue Cross can 
legitimately serve as the agent of the 
hospitals in dealing with the Govern- 
ment, it cannot possibly serve as the 
agent of the Government. Blue Cross 
simply cannot meet the requirement that 
it “deal at arm’s length.” Further, Blue 
Cross plans may be affected by the 
amount of payments under the Govern- 
ment program—the larger the medicare 
payment the less the cost that might 
have to be met by Blue Cross. For ex- 
ample, hospitals incur substantial ex- 
pense whether a hospital bed is occupied 
or not. A portion of the cost of main- 
taining unused hospital beds is passed 
on to Blue Cross. Thus, if Blue Cross 
were assigned responsibility for utiliza- 
tion review, it might be advantageous to 
approve overlong hospital stays by bene- 
ficiaries of medicare as a means of re- 
ducing its own cost for unused beds. 

There are other conflicts of interest 
involved in use of Blue Cross as other 
than the fiscal agent of the hospitals. 
But, there is something almost as serious 
arguing against all but the most limited 
usage of that organization. 

Blue Cross is simply nothing more than 
a fair weather friend of medicare. The 
irresistible perfume which drew Blue 
Cross nigh consisted of the heady scent 
of dollars and power. 

Consider, for example, Blue Cross’s 
behavior in 1962. During the height of 
Senate debate on the King-Anderson 
bill, Blue Cross issued a press release 
rejecting and denouncing the bill. A 
press release which, by the way, was 
quoted extensively on the Senate floor. 
Blue Cross said that the 1962 bill was 
unacceptable for three reasons: first, 
that the program did not include an in- 
come test for eligibility; second, that the 
benefits were not stated in broad cate- 
gories; and third, “that the Govern- 
ment’s relations with Blue Cross were 
not on an underwriting basis.” 

Mr. President, not a single one of those 
three Blue Cross conditions is met in the 
bill we are now considering and should 
not be in the bill. Blue Cross was dead 
wrong in 1962. In my judgment, its op- 
position to medicare, its propaganda 
against medicare, its lobbying against 
medicare in the past does not qualify it, 
may I say to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for being used 
in connection with the use that it wants 
now to apply for. Yet, Blue Cross is 
suddenly a friend to “medicare.” Mr. 
President, I believe that the “friendship” 
of Blue Cross for medicare today is as 
specious as its negative arguments of 
1962. 

The year 1962 was an interesting one 
for Blue Cross and medicare. In the fall 
of that year, Blue Cross undertook a mas- 
sive national advertising campaign prom- 
ising the elderly new programs of hospital 
insurance. That, too, was a specious ef- 
fort. And it was an effort which took 
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place curiously enough during the height 
of an election campaign. The Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS! thor- 
oughly exposed this rather shoddy affair 
in a well documented and detailed speech 
on October 11, 1962. 

Mr. President, I think it is crystal clear 
that a purely public program such as part 
A of medicare must be administered to 
the greatest extent possible by public 
agencies at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. Preference should be given in 
every instance to public agencies willing 
and capable of performing necessary ad- 
ministrative functions. 

Mr. President, finally I should like to 
say tonight that I voted today in op- 
position to certain amendments that 
were offered on the floor of the Senate to 
the medicare bill. The titles of those 
amendments were very enticing. In my 
judgment, the bill was not an appropriate 
vehicles to hitch them to. 

I have no doubt that there will be some 
in the country who are not familiar with 
the nature of the debate today who will 
form their judgments on the basis of the 
titles of those bills. Senators must ex- 
pect to have it said that we voted against 
this or that proposal for improvement 
of social security. 

The position that I took was that we 
should not jeopardize medicare in a con- 
ference with the House. We should take 
to the House a bill that limits itself very 
much to medicare issue. I yield to no 
one in the Senate or in the House or in 
the country in my belief that the Social 
Security Act itself needs to be overhauled 
and revised by some needed amendments. 
I happen to believe that those amend- 
ments ought to be considered separate 
and distinct from medicare. 

I happen to believe that we cannot 
justify the low social security payments 
that are being given to those who retire 
on social security, for those payments 
cannot maintain the individual or his 
dependents in health and decency. My 
record shows that for years I have either 
cosponsored or offered amendments that 
seek to improve the payments under the 
Social Security Act. A few years ago 
I joined with the great Senator from 
New York, Mr. Herbert Lehman, in the 
major reforms that he advocated to so- 
cial security. Few have been adopted, 
and we have many more to adopt. But 
I say to the people of my State and to 
the country that I believe we ought to 
handle the improvement of social secu- 
rity payments by way of a separate and 
independent bill dealing with the Social 
Security Act itself, and not use the medi- 
care really as a vehicle to which we at- 
tach, as a rider so-called reforms on so- 
cial security. 

We ought to have hearings on a set 
of proposed amendments to the Social 
Security Act, and when those amend- 
ments come before the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Oregon will be speaking 
in their support and voting for them. 

EXHIBIT 1 
REFERENCE No, 1: Now Is THE TIME—A PRo- 
POSAL CONCERNING PREPAYMENT MEDICAL 
CARE 
(By Walter A. Noehren, M.D., 
Vancouver, Wash.) 

(Nore.—The following article was written 

and published in 1947. At that time pre- 
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payment health insurance, even though 
endorsed by the AMA, was as yet not well 
accepted. Hence a program of compulsory 
prepayment insurance was recommended to 
force the pattern, to make it economically 
feasible. Today—1965—this pattern is more 
fully developed, so that now it would not 
be necessary to require compulsion (the 
Journal of Pediatrics, Vol. 31, No. 6—Decem- 
ber 1947—pp. 704-709) .) 

The development of a medical care pro- 
gram in this country has made considerable 
progress in the past decade. Progress is too 
slow however, and we are constantly threat- 
ened by possible revolutionary changes in 
medical care such as proposed in some of 
the present bills before Congress. It is 
clear that a e will come that the time 
is short. It is disappointing to realize that 
the American Medical Association has fallen 
into the role of conservative moderator in 
this problem, The present attempts to pro- 
vide care by voluntary prepayment plans 
cannot solve many of the basic aspects of 
the problem. The present American Medi- 
cal Association program (1) will not reach 
low or in nt income groups, (2) will 
not give complete care, (3) is proving in- 
efficient, (4) does not pay the full cost of 
hospitalization, (5) is not creating adequate 
facilities, (6) does not support research, 
and (7) is not reaching rural and sparsely 
populated areas. 

The American Medical Association, if it 
wishes to control medical practice in this 
country, as it certainly does and as is 
proper, should develop a more comprehen- 
sive approach to the problem now. A step 
forward must be found which will further 
progress, yet which will allow physicians 
and patients their proper relationships. 
The following proposal suggests one pos- 
sible method of accomplishing this. The 
proposal is: 

That each individual in the country would 
be required by law to pay, each year, a sum 
adequate for his complete medical care. 
He would pay this to a prepayment medical 
care plan which exists in his area and which 
is properly incorporated as a nonprofit or- 
ganization. Those unable to pay such a 
fee would apply for payment in whole or 
in part of this fee by government to a 
medical care plan selected by the individ- 
ual. These latter persons would be, for the 
most part, those who are now receiving 
government care through welfare agencies, 
but might include also the very low income 
groups, Evidence that such payment had 
been made for the current year would be 
required by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
at the time of income tax declaration. Gov- 
ernment agencies would not directly handle 
funds except for those unable to pay. This 
method or required prepayment would be 
roughly comparable to preset methods of 
payment of automobile liability insurance 
in States where such insurance is required 
by law. 

The laws of incorporation for prepayment 
Plans would be broad enough to allow all of 
the forms of prepayment plans which now 
exist except for those which are run for profit. 
Such plans would include: (1) those of the 
medical societies, which are a form of pro- 
ducer cooperative; (2) those run by physi- 
cian groups but not necessarily under medi- 
cal society sponsorship; (3) those of non- 
profit corporations or foundations; and (4) 
those which are consumer cooperatives. All 
of these types exist at the present time, and 
in some areas there is already a wide choice 
available between various prepayment plans, 
although almost none offer complete care. 
The plans should necessarily, to accomplish 
their full purpose, cover all aspects of medi- 
cal care including hospitalization. 

Under such a proposal, the total amount 
of money spent in this country for medical 
care would be only as much more as would be 
required to produce the extension of care 
which is demanded by modern standards. 
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That modern medical care should be avail- 
able now to all people is beyond question. 
Each individual would have to pay his an- 
nual fee, which would be sizable, but he 
would derive manifest benefits in return. 
Many people have already chosen to pay a 
portion of this fee voluntarily and would 
welcome the increased efficiency which would 
result from extension of the insurance prin- 
ciple to the entire population. The private 
practice of medicine would continue as at 
present and any person could seek private 
care at any time with the exception that he 
could not seek such care from physicians 
on the panel of his chosen prepayment plan. 
He could seek such care from physicians on 
the panels of other plans, or from physicians 
who would wish to do private practice only. 
The only fundamental change which would 
occur in medical practice would be that 
fewer patients would seek private care since 
they would have prepayment care by a phy- 
sician group of their own choosing available 
to them. The American Medical Association 
has already endorsed this principle, however, 
and no other group, except profit groups, 
could object to such a change. There should 
be general agreement that medical care 
should never be conducted with a profit mo- 
tive. Certainly an intermediary third party, 
even in the form of an insurance carrier, 
should never profit from medical care. 

Should such a proposal as this be effected, 
a variety of changes would occur in the pres- 
ent management of medical care. It would 
seem that the whole evolution would favor 
the medical profession immensely. 

The present wishful thinking about pre- 
serving the individual physician as an iso- 
lated practitioner would immediately cease, 
and the medical profession would have to 
cooperate among themselves in the necessity 
of proving their contention that medical 
care should be administered by physicians 
and not by lay individuals or by govern- 
ment. Because of the complexity and spe- 
cialization in modern medical care, it is 
becoming clear that a physician can no 
longer practice as an isolated individual. 
Even the general practitioner is becoming a 
highly trained specialist who must have 
ready access to experts in a wide variety of 
fields to give his patients adequate care. 
He cannot practice alone, but must be a part 
of a group. Such a group can be as small as 
5 or 10 men, or it can be considerably larger. 
It can be closely organized, or can be a more 
loose relationship. The medical societies 
themselves, which exist as county units, are 
essentially groups, and when such societies 
sponsor prepayment plans, the physicians 
on the panels of the plans are working as 
groups. Failure to realize this fully has 
been the major fault of the medical society 
prepayment health plans, for in these plans 
the physicians are often selfish in the use of 
prepayment funds. 

A physician may order laboratory studies 
or prescribe therapy which is extravagant 
and even of questionable value to the pa- 
tient, or he may see a patient more often 
than is necessary, and thus use up funds 
needed for the care of other sick patients. 
He is thinking in terms of his individual pa- 
tient and of his individual fee for service 
without giving proper recognition to the fact 
that he is one of a group of physicians at- 
tempting to provide care to a larger group of 
patients. The result of this has been an 
inefficiency which has made it necessary for 
the medical society prepayment plans either 
to charge higher fees or to reduce their cov- 
erage to the point where the plans have 
value only for serious or emergency illness. 

All of the physicians on the panel of any 
prepayment plan must work together as a 
group so that they can give care where it has 
real value. This may seem to be compromis- 
ing the judgment of the individual physi- 
cian toward his individual patient, but this 
same compromise always exists in the pa- 
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tient-doctor relationship, except in the 
treatment of the very wealthy. In private 
practice, the physician cannot order labora- 
tory studies or hospitalization at will, be- 
cause patients are often unable to pay for 
these, or because there would be no money 
left to pay the physician’s fee. Medical care 
is very costly at best, and must be given with 
economy. Under whatever system, volun- 
tary or compulsory, the medical societies 
must fully realize this point before prepay- 
ment care can succeed. In addition, a con- 
siderable education of the general public is 
required, for many patients attempt to mis- 
use prepayment, largely through misunder- 
standing. Patients must be reasonable in 
requests for care, and they must be edu- 
cated in this reasonableness by the medical 
profession. 

Among the outstanding medical groups in 
the country are the medical school faculties. 
A few of these at present are developing par- 
ticipation in prepayment plans. Many others 
are talking about doing so. The university 
groups today are faced with problems which 
will need solution soon. Because of dimin- 
ishing income from endowments, there is a 
real need for more money. Because of de- 
pendence on indigent patients for teaching 
material, there is need for more patients in 
periods of prosperity such as was experienced 
during the war, and which we all hope may 
be achieved in peacetime. Under a plan of 
required membership in prepayment plans, as 
suggested, the university physician groups 
could organize as prepayment groups and be- 
cause of their great prestige, would attract 
a large patient clientele. They would actu- 
ally tend to dominate the practice in some 
areas. This would be proper and in keeping 
with their excellence. Each might be part of 
a medical society plan, or might compete 
with a medical society plan. In any event, 
the university groups would receive a large 
income from their work, and would have an 
increased patient load consisting of patients 
who, by their joining a university plan, would 
have expressed their willingness to be used 
for teaching purposes. It has been well 
shown that most people do not object to this, 
but recognize its advantages to them as 
patients. Students and physicians in train- 
ing would then deal with patients on a proper 
level. 

The present county, city, and charity hos- 
pitals would change their status completely 
under the proposed plan of required prepay- 
ment insurance. These facilities would be- 
come, in fact, private hospitals and would 
accept staffs suitable to their board of 
directors. There would no longer be the 
charity or welfare patient, which would be a 
blessing for all concerned. The inadequate 
care which patients now receive in many iso- 
lated and understaffed county hospitals 
would be improved because of increased 
physician economic interest in these patients. 

Under a plan of required membership in 
prepayment plans, as proposed, no physician 
group would ever be able to relax in its 
efforts to do good work. The public in the 
course of time will be an even better judge 
of medical care, and will express this judg- 
ment in its choice of prepayment plan. 
Monopolization of prepayment would be 
very unlikely, since groups as small as 10 
men would be able to form prepayment plans 
and could effectively compete in the field. 
Smaller groups would have to refer some of 
their more specialized work, such as neuro- 
surgery, to larger centers and would pay fee 
for service for such work. 

The individual patient could be given the 
privilege of changing groups, but he should 
not be allowed to do so more than once in 
a given period of time without special justi- 
fication. To shop from doctor to doctor is 
poor and an extravagant way to seek medi- 
cal care. This shopping about is too fre- 
quently indulged in under present medical 
society plans. 
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The supplementary use of private con- 
sultants would occur and has been ex- 
perienced under some of the already existing 
prepayment plans, where it fills an excellent 
role. Occasionally, in case of serious illness, 
the patient or his family feels the desire 
for further opinion. The group caring for 
the patient under prepayment considers the 
care already being received completely ade- 
quate, but does not object to further opinion, 
The family, having no expense for the ill- 
ness, since it has been provided for under 
prepayment, is able to afford even sizable 
consultant fees. The consultant is called in 
and the situation benefits from this added, 
though usually unnecessary, opinion. 

The phrases “freedom of choice of physi- 
cian” and “fee-for-service,” concerning which 
many physicians argue vehemently in cur- 
rent discussions of medical care, would be 
properly tested under such a plan as the one 
proposed. “Freedom of choice” is at best a 
relative thing and must be understood in its 
relationships to the number of physicians in 
an area, proper training for various special- 
ized functions, ability of patients to choose 
a proper physician, and ability to pay. Cer- 
tainly as much “freedom of choice” as can be 
obtained is desirable. Under present circum- 
stances, a large portion of the population 
has exceedingly limited choice and many 
have no choice. It is a challenge directly to 
the medical profession to improve this situ- 
ation both by making this freedom truly 
available and by educating the public to 
the ability to choose. 

Under this proposed plan of required in- 
surance, each person would be able to choose 
a group, and even to choose a “family doctor” 
by selecting a prepayment group which 
would make a physician of his choosing avail- 
able to him. The individual would further 
be able to change his group at least once in 
a time period, and he could always seek 
private care at his own cost. What further 
“freedom of choice” the medical profession 
would desire for their patients, they would 
have to provide and prove valid in group 
competition. It would not be possible to 
make allowance for extravagant misuse of 
“freedom of choice” and "fee for service“ by 
cutting back coverage or by other schemes 
such as indemnity plans, since complete 
coverage at proper overall fee would be re- 
quired of them. What the proper overall 
fee would be, could be determined accu- 
rately in the course of time by the competi- 
tion between the various prepayment groups, 
and could be controlled properly by the 
medical profession. The profession’s chance 
of achieving this proper income level may 
well depend on its ability to produce a real 
solution to the medical care problem before 
some revolutionary and irrevocable scheme 
is hoisted upon it. 

Under the proposed plan of required pre- 
payment insurance, the status of various 
types of hospital administration would not 
have to change at first, but one would expect 
an evolution of ownership and directorship 
of hospitals by the prepayment corporations 
which would give the advantage of increased 
efficiency with closer control of all hospitals 
by physicians. The fact that hospitals 
would be controlled by specific groups would 
not mean that other physicians need be ex- 
cluded any more than under present methods 
of hospital control. The Permanente Foun- 
dation hospitals for example, which are run 
by physician groups who give prepayment 
care, are open staff hospitals and are used 
by other physicians of the areas for private 
patients. All physicians associated with pre- 
payment groups would automatically have 
proper hospital relationships and privileges. 
This would directly solve the difficulties of 
the general practitioners who would realize 
their full importance in prepayment care. 

The present status of hospitalization under 
medical society voluntary prepayment plans 
contains faults of which many are not aware. 
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Most of the plans are content to extend 
limited hospital coverage usually under a 
separate contract with Blue Cross. The med- 
ical profession prefers to concern itself only 
with medical practice and is happy to have 
someone else worry about hospitalization. 
Even now, 70 percent of the hospital beds in 
this country are in government control yet 
medical care and hospitalization are insep- 
arable by modern standards and both should 
be controlled properly by the medical profes- 
sion. The particular fault of present hos- 
pitalization insurance is that it is not ade- 
quate to pay for what it attempts to provide, 
since it depends on private patient income, 
on hospital endowments, and on govern- 
ment funds to pay much of the costs. If vol- 
untary prepayment succeeds as well as the 
American Medical Association hopes it will, 
the private-patient hospital income will di- 
minish. Endowment is becoming increas- 
ingly scarce. Government subsidy of hospi- 
talization must then become increasingly im- 
portant. New facilities will be created only 
with government help. This phase of medi- 
cal care can become as unhappily involved 
in politics as can the practice of medicine 
itself, and it can interfere considerably with 
the practice. In its attempts to preserve its 
own dignity, why does the medical profes- 
sion lean so heavily in this respect on gov- 
ernment and on Blue Cross, a lay corpora- 
tion? The unity of medical practice and 
hospitalization must be realized. 

Under the proposed plan of required pre- 
payment insurance there would be no excuse 
for further. extension of public health ad- 
ministration into general medical care, and 
in some fields already invaded, this work 
could revert back to the practicing physi- 
cians where it belongs. Public health ad- 
ministration should continue more or less as 
it now exists, but should be made available 
in all areas. All problems of clinical medi- 
cine, however, should be handled by the 
practicing physicians. The public health 
authority should limit its activity to such 
work as study of epidemiologic data, en- 
forcement of therapy as prescribed by law, 
sanitation, pest control, and the like. A 
closer unity of purpose could be achieved 
in public health since the health authorities 
would be dealing with physician groups 
rather than with a large number of indivi- 
dual physicians. Reporting of infectious 
disease, poorly done by individual physicians, 
could be accomplished better through 
groups. Economic want would never inter- 
fere with adequate therapy. The medical 
profession should welcome a means of stop- 
ping the broadening powers of the public 
health authority, and the public health au- 
thority should be happy to be able to ad- 
minister an effective program without the 
need to indulge in actual medical care. In 
a few specialized fields now well established, 
it might be desirable to continue govern- 
ment administration, as in tuberculosis and 
in mental illness. 

The care of veterans, under the proposed 
plan could be accomplished by having the 
Government pay the prepayment fee for non- 
service-connected care of the veterans to a 
physician group of the veteran’s choosing. 
Service-connected disabilities could be han- 
dled as at present, either in veterans’ hos- 
pitals or by special contract with practicing 
physicians. The huge new veterans’ hospitals 
might better be general community hospitals 
staffed by local physicians rather than by 
straight Government employees. 

Under this proposed plan of required pre- 
payment insurance, the role of government 
would be limited even more than it is at 
present, since all welfare care would be placed 
back on a patient-physician relationship, 
government ownership of hospital facilities 
would be reduced, and public health author- 
ity would be limited. The role of govern- 
ment would be limited to writing the laws 
regulating prepayment corporations (as is 
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done under voluntary plans), arbitration of 
these laws, investigation of individua] income 
as concerns ability to pay for medical care 
(as is done for income tax and for present 
welfare care), and distribution of tax-raised 
funds to medical prepayment corporations, 
but always to the corporation selected by the 
individual citizen, free of political pressure. 
It is difficult to see how a government bu- 
reaucracy could evolve under this type of 
control, or how politics could have much in- 
fluence. 

The competitive profits motive in practice 
could be fully maintained, just as in volun- 
tary plans. A large new source of income to 
physicians would accrue from the establish- 
ment of regular fees for patients now treated 
for substandard welfare fees or as charity 
patients. 

Should such a proposal be effected, it 
would not be an irreversible move, but could 
be discontinued with a return to present 
status. The final outcome of such a 
plan would depend almost entirely on the 
ability of the medical profession to produce 
good care economically and in a form satis- 
factory to patients. If the physicians them- 
selves failed in their administrative func- 
tions, they would possibly become the serv- 
ants of consumer cooperatives. It is most 
likely, however, that consumer cooperatives 
would fall by the wayside because of their 
indirectness. It is proper that medical care 
should be administered by physicians, not by 
physicians sitting in regional or national 
offices, and certainly not by physicians in 
government employ or in the cabinet, but 
by the physicians who are doing the actual 
competitive practice of medicine. 

Under a proposal such as this there would 
be no basic change in the present status 
of physicians except for their admission that 
they practice as groups and not alone. They 
would have all the patients, plenty of money, 
and the ability to create proper modern facil- 
ities in all areas. In sponsoring voluntary 
prepayment plans, the physicians have al- 
ready endorsed the group principle. To hope 
that voluntary prepayment will solve the 
medical care problem in this country is un- 
realistic, even if it may seem the lesser of 
evils. A middle ground of sound principle 
must be found. It must be endorsed by the 
medical profession, and it must be soon. 


REFERENCE No. 14 


From a debate manual written for Sandy 
High School debate team 1964: 

“In a just published book, ‘Medical Care 
in the United States,’ Walter J. Lear writes: 
‘Planning for total medical care is practically 
nonexistent in government or citizen agen- 
cies, And no State or city has a working 
cooperative relationship among all its health 
services.’ This sort of statement is often ex- 
pressed. It seems to suggest that what is 
needed is planning which to most people 
means administrative design and control or 
an exterior conformity. But this is not valid, 
for it fails to understand the inherent admin- 
istrative, organic nature of medical care. 
Certainly we need planning, but this must 
be a creatively conceived design which grows 
from within and which usually develops best 
in a pattern of competition. 

In medical care, answers must be found 
from the point of view of the individual pa- 
tient, the individual doctor, the small com- 
munity. When these are all satisfied, then 
the desired pattern will be reached. The 
point which Mr. Lear has missed is this: 
that we have almost reached this pattern— 
we are nearly there. In our private care in 
America we have reached it. All that re- 
mains is to support the low income and the 
indigent persons so that they can have the 
same quality and free choice of care as the 
rest of us. This is best accomplished by 
support from voluntary funds raised locally, 
as in United Good Neighbors, and given to 
qualifying individuals for their own pur- 
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chase of a prepayment service policy as rec- 
ommended by their own chosen personal 
physician. 

Also, contrary to Mr. Lear's statement, we 
have achieved a working cooperative rela- 
tionship between all health agencies—in 
Oregon for example. This correlation is 
achieved by the only person who can pos- 
sibly do this—the personal physician. This 
also cannot be learned by looking at care ata 
national, State, or even at a city level, but by 
looking at it at the neighborhood commu- 
nity level—about the size of a high school 
district. 

The personal physician no longer needs to 
be a “general practitioner” or a “family doc- 
tor,” but he can also be a specialist who is 
willing to assume ive concern 
for the patients under his care. Both the 
generalist and the specialist need the help 
of each other and of an array of other doc- 
tors and of paramedical helpers; each man 
working as an individual, and also as a mem- 
ber of an ever changing team. 

Reference 1 (“Now Is the Time“) describes 
a total national compulsory prepayment 
health care design. Reference Ia (above) 
describes a purely voluntary local health 
care design. 

These two might seem very dissimilar, but 
they are the two sides of the same coin. 
They are both based upon the same basic 
principles of: 

1. Personal health care by mutual free 
choice of patient and doctor. 

2. Direct subsidy to those who need fi- 
nancial help to buy their own care. 

The AMA prefers and recommends the 
purely voluntary local health care design 
and is hesitant to accept governmental help, 
especially from the Federal level. It can be 
seen, however, that if the basic principles 
of personal care and of direct subsidy to 
needy individuals can be maintained, it 
should not matter where the subsidy comes 
from. 

Only through strict adherence to both of 
these basic principles, however, can real 
health care be achieved. 


“MEDICAL CARE FOR EVERYMAN’’—A PROPOSAL 


(By Walter A. Noehren, M.D., and Jack R. 
Hegrenes, Jr., ACSW) 

Resolution 16, introduced to the house of 
delegates of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in November 1961, and never acted on, 
is a proposal for the experimental produc- 
tion now of the best possible medical care 
for the elder citizens of the United States, 
and for the study of a fundamental method 
of financing such care. It reads as follows: 

“We propose legislation by the Congress of 
the United States to this effect: that each 
person whose income is inadequate for the 
purchase of his own medical care may, upon 
his voluntary request, and with his eligi- 
bility automatically determined by his cur- 
rent income records, obtain assistance from 
the Federal Government for his own pur- 
chase of comprehensive prepayment doctor- 
ing in the open, free, competitive market 
of care.“ 

We believe that if such legislation is rec- 
ommended to the Congress of the United 
States by the medical profession of this 
country, Congress will then have a clear path 
on which to proceed rapidly. This can then 
be carried out clearly within the framework 
of scientific research. If it succeeds, it will 
not only accomplish the needed care but also 
produce data of sociologic importance. 


PURPOSE 


The comprehensiveness of such care will 
necessarily be limited by the going cost of 
care in the private market, and by the 
amount of money Congress will be willing 
to appropriate. The costs and the effec- 
tiveness of care under such a program can 
be continuously studied by the Congress for 
periodic evaluation and control. 
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It is readily apparent that the purpose 
of resolution 16 is fully in accord with the 
traditions of the American medical profes- 
sion, and also with the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy as expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It has been said, “capitalism is a wonder- 
ful theory; it is too bad someone doesn’t 
try it sometime.” It is the purpose of 
resolution 16 to give the theory of capitalism 
a clear trial in the social area in which it 
is most possible to achieve a measurable 
result. It is further our purpose to study, 
by scientific method, the likelihood that this 
theory and the Golden Rule are identical, 
and that this is the social relation that can 
produce, at the same time, maximal efficiency 
and maximal freedom for the individual 
citizen. 

It is readily apparent that, to achieve suc- 
cess, resolution 16 will make demands for 
fine cooperative effort by physicians, hos- 
pitals, paramedical personnel, the private 
insurance industry and all other sectors of 
the economy, each achieving independently 
and competitively its mecessary function. 
Basic controls of quality, quantity, and pa- 
tient satisfaction, it is postulated, will oc- 
cur automatically within the competitive 
framework so that governmental or bu- 
reaucratic controls, although necessarily out- 
lined by the Congress, will be practically 
minimal. 

The doctors of Puerto Rico are leading the 
way in this. They have expressed this pur- 
pose so clearly that we quote them here in 
reiteration of our statements above. In a 
brilliant statement written by Dr. Torres, 
president of the medical association of 
Puerto Rico, and signed by physicians of 
Puerto Rico, the following occurs: 

“We are certain that the best physician- 
patient relationship is that which is based 
upon the freedom of mutual selection. This 
principle of freedom of choice is indispens- 
able in guaranteeing the patient the best 
medical care. Every citizen, regardless of 
his social or economic position, is entitled 
to this right. 

“The medical profession is against any 
system whereby medical and hospital serv- 
ices are offered through a monopolistic set- 
up. It is also opposed to any system sup- 
ported by the imposition of special taxes or 
quotas upon the people for this sole purpose. 
Our opposition to such plans, regardless of 
the name they may be given, is due to the 
fact that there are other methods of financ- 
ing medical and hospital services which can 
solve the health problems of our people 
with greater efficiency and at a lower cost, 
while preserving the principle of freedom of 
choice essential to good quality of care. 

“We believe that there is no reason for the 
continuation of the inequalities of medical 
care and services received by the different 
segments of our population, and we insist 
on the democratization of medical care and 
services at the fastest possible pace. By 
democratization of medical care and serv- 
ices we mean the recognition in theory and 
practice that all human beings are entitled 
to receive the highest, most efficient, and up 
to date medical care and services available 
irrespective of whether they have personally 
the money to pay for them or not. 

“The challenge to accomplish a full democ- 
ratization of medical care and services is a 
difficult one and there is no way to make its 
solution easy. 

“We are convinced that the best way to 
achieve the purpose in which we all 
agree * * * is through a sensible prepaid 
voluntary health insurance program in which 
the insured individuals pay rates accord- 
ing to their incomes. 

“We do not believe in compulsory plans 
because we consider that the individual 
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should exercise a certain degree of personal 
responsibility in regard to his and his family’s 
health security. A society like ours, which 
lacks natural riches, has to cultivate the 
responsibility and effort of the individual to 
compensate for what the country and its gov- 
ernment simply cannot give.” 


HISTORY OF RESOLUTION 16 


Resolution 16 originated in the Clackamas 
County (Oreg.) Medical Society in April 1961. 
This is a small society (50 members) with a 
record of 100-percent participation by its 
physicians for 24 years in the production of 
outstanding prepayment care. The resolu- 
tion was approved unanimously by the Ore- 
gon State Medical Society in September 1961. 
It was first presented to the American Medi- 
cal Association house of delegates at the 
Denver midyear meeting in November 1961. 
At that meeting, and also at the succeeding 
meeting of the house of delegates in Chi- 
cago in June 1962, portions of the resolution 
were approved, and the resolution as a whole 
was referred each time for further study by 
the board of trustees and by the Council on 
Medical Services. At the Denver meeting, 
held in November 1961, approval was given 
to the policy “that any proposed plan of 
medical care that can provide better medical 
care more economically should always be 
given serious consideration by medical asso- 
ciations including experimentation with pre- 
payment under assistance programs.” At 
the Chicago meeting, held in June 1962, ap- 
proval was given to the following: 

“1. The need for the application of the 
prepayment or insurance principle to pro- 
tect our people against the costs of medical 
care is fully recognized and applies to all 
ages rather than to the aged alone. 

“2. See below. 

“3, Persons financially able to prepay their 
own expenses are expected to do so and 
must be encouraged rather than compelled 
to do so. 

“4. The prepaid system should be devoid 
of governmental controls. 

“5. Dignity and self-sufficiency for the in- 
dividual should be upheld. 

“6. The protection offered must be reason- 
ably comprehensive rather than token in 
character.” 

One basic consideration remains, then: to 
recommend the source of funds to support 
persons unable to buy their own care, and 
to recommend practical methods for the 
implementation of this support. In this, 
the house of delegates did not yet believe 
that it could recommend the broad use of 
general Federal funds, but made the follow- 
ing recommendation: “2, Persons financially 
unable to prepay adequately their expenses 
may properly be assisted to the degree neces- 
sary by their families, their communities, 
their States, and if these fail by the Federal 
Government, but only in conjunction with 
other levels of government.” Resolution 16 
differs from this present policy statement in 
that it recommends that the needed funds be 
fully from the Federal general fund (equita- 
bly collected and equitably distributed, as 
far as possible, by the Internal Revenue 
Service). 

DISCUSSION 


This paper will not enter into any detailed 
discussion of present methods of financing 
and their effectiveness. We consider it rea- 
sonable to state that, at present, equitable, 
effective, and adequate financial support of 
those in need of help has not been accom- 
plished. Progress is being made on State 
levels in implementing Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation for the partial support of elder citizens 
who need financial help, but, thus far, this 
has been inequitable, and for the most part 
inadequate and inefficient. 

There are two aspects of resolution 16 to 
be considered: 
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URGENCY 


Is there any urgency for an immediate 
better support for those in need of assist- 
ance? This is a matter of opinion. If world 
affairs were more settled, if one could be 
sure that democracy is understood and 
admired not only by the free world but also 
by the Communist countries, certainly one 
could continue to work toward solution of 
these problems on local levels. The ad- 
mitted ideal would be that those in need 
would be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions of family and community, with no 
need for any governmental money. But this 
has not occurred. Large sums of State and 
Federal money are being used at the present 
time. Present inequities and insufficiencies 
can certainly be remedied on local levels if 
each area can somehow show enough interest 
and ability to bring this about. But prog- 
ress is very slow for times that move so fast. 
Too many governmental programs, further- 
more, are monopolistic and bureaucratic. 
They are inefficient and do not allow mutual 
freedom of choice. Much present care is 
substandard, with inadequate payment of the 
producers of care, with the effect that one 
finds basic inequality, very sharp in many 
cases, in the medical care and services re- 
ceived by different segments of the popula- 
tion. We believe that all these matters can 
be corrected literally overnight if sufficient 
general funds can be made available uni- 
formly throughout the country for the sup- 
port of those who need help. Present bu- 
reaucratic care would be converted to private 
care. As an added bonus welfare depart- 
ments would be relieved of the task of ar- 
ranging for medical care, and caseworkers, 
in very short supply, would be available to 
fulfill their proper function in social work. 

Although we believe that ideally, and ac- 
cording to American Medical Association 
policy as stated in June 1962, Resolution 16 
should be applied to the entire population, 
we think that it would be inadvisable and 
impractical to attempt so large an experi- 
ment. Rather, it would be advisable to ap- 
ply this program in the limited area of 
elder-citizen care. 


SAFETY 


Would it be a safe experiment to use Fed- 
eral general funds for the support of elder 
citizens who need help for their own pur- 
chase of private medical care? Again, this 
is a matter of opinion. The final answer 
would await careful study of accurate data. 
But as a matter of opinion, we believe that 
it would be very safe. In fact, we believe it 
would be far safer to try this experiment 
than to continue the present pattern. We 
can see no respect in which the proposed use 
of Federal general funds could cause any 
serious difficulty. Because of the large 
amounts of money involved Congress would 
have to stay on top of the problem at all 
times. If for any reason, once the program 
was in effect, this use of Federal funds might 
prove faulty, it could be discontinued, with 
a return of responsibility to local levels. 
Since this would be tried in the limited area 
of elder-citizen care the support of those in 
need in the rest of the population would 
continue as at present, and the two methods 
of support could be adequately studied side 
by side. (Allowance would have to be made 
for the higher cost of elder-citizen care. 
Comprehensive prepayment care for citizens 
over 65 years of age costs at present approxi- 
mately $25 per month.) 

The medical profession is justifiably con- 
cerned over governmental controls in any 
program. It is to be emphasized that resolu- 
tion 16 calls for the use of Federal general 
funds only for the support of individual citi- 
zens in need as determined by income test. 
Purthermore, it allows each citizen to deter- 
mine how these funds are to be spent in the 
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purchase of care available in his locality. 
The only controls necessary would be to 
protect the citizen against misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud in what he buys. In areas 
producing care on a healthy competitive basis 
practically no enforcement of controls would 
be required. To prove this point we have 
excellent data available in the Federal em- 
ployee health program. This can be consid- 
ered a model program in many respects. It 
covers all Federal employees who wish to 
join (voluntary). The Federal Government 
pays a portion of the cost as employer. Each 
employee may chose his own prepayment 
plan individually from the plans available 
in his area. In Clackamas County, Oreg., 
the Federal employee can choose from 
among 6 plans, including commercial in- 
surance. His best buy is the plan produced 
locally by the physicians’ association as a 
nonprofit service plan. This plan pays high 
physicians’ fees and still gives the patient 
a 30 percent better value than the next best 
competitor. There are controls written into 
the program, but we have not seen any of 
these applied during the past year in this 
area. An excellent description of the Fed- 
eral employees’ health benefits program was 
given by its director, Mr. Andrew Ruddock, 
at the Denver meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association in November 1961. His con- 
cluding statement was: “The Federal em- 
ployes program offers an unparalleled op- 
portunity to demonstrate that voluntary 
health care can solve its problems and is here 
to stay.“ 
SUMMARY 

Resolution 16 (November 1961) is a specific 
proposal for the solution of the socioeco- 
nomic problems of contemporary American 
medical care. We believe that it is practi- 
cal and safe, and that it is urgently needed. 
It has been partially approved by the house 
of delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation. It is under continuous study 
by the association. When fully approved by 
the house of delegates, it will give the Con- 
gress a clear dictate to enact promptly leg- 
islation to the following effect: “that each 
person whose income is inadequate for the 
purchase of his own medical care may, upon 
his voluntary request, and with his eligi- 
bility automatically determined by his cur- 
rent income records, obtain assistance from 
the Federal Government for his own pur- 
chase of comprehensive prepayment doctor- 
ing in the open, free, competitive market of 
care.” Once in effect, experimentally in the 
area of elder-citizen care, such a program 
should prove dramatically effective and 
produce data of general sociologic impor- 
tance. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 1236. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado; 

H.R. 1306. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Negrin; 

H.R. 3634. An act for the relief of CWO 
Edward E. Kreiss; 

H.R, 3638. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. 5 Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally 
Eitel; 
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H.R. 3708. An act to provide assistance in 
the development of new or improved pro- 
grams to help older persons through grants 
to the States for community planning and 
services and for training, through research, 
development, or training project grants, 
and to establish within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an operating 
agency to be designated as the “Adminis- 
tration on Aging”; 

H.R. 5184. An act for the relief of the 
port of Portland, Oreg.; 

H.R. 5306. An act to continue the author- 
ity of domestic banks to pay interest on time 
deposits of foreign governments at rates 
differing from those applicable to domestic 
depositors; 

H.R. 5874. An act to amend Public Law 
815, 81st Congress, with respect to the con- 
struction of school facilities for children in 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands for whom local educational 
agencies are unable to provide education, to 
amend section 6(a) of Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress, relating to conditions of employ- 
ment of teachers in dependents’ schools, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7847. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2262. A bill for the relief of Capt. Wil- 
liam O. Hanle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2263. A bill to establish a traffic branch 
of the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 335 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him ‘to the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide 
a hospital insurance program for the 
aged under the Social Security Act with 
a supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical as- 
sistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 336 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 6675, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO, 337 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 7997) making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
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purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators GRUENING, MORSE, PASTORE, 
Risicorr, and SMITH be added as co- 
sponsors of Senate bills 2218 and 2225. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELson] be 
added as a cosponsor of two measures I 
previously introduced: S. 2143, the Great 
River Road bill, and Senate Joint Res- 
olution 85, the resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating 
to equal rights for men and women; and 
that his name be listed among the spon- 
sors at the next printing of the bill and 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 2097, pro- 
viding for judicial review of the con- 
stitutionality of grants or loans under 
8 acts, at the next printing of the 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move, pursuant to 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, July 9, 
1965, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 8, 1965: 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Dr. Albert H. Moseman, of New York, to 
be Assistant Administrator for Technical 
Cooperation and Research, Agency for In- 
ternational Deyelopment, yice Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 8, 1965: 
U.S. MARINE Corps 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade indicated: 
To be major generals 
Paul R. Tyler Bruno A. Hochmuth 
William J. Van Ryzin William R. Collins 
William T. Fairbourn 
To be brigadier generals 
John G. Bouker Joseph L, Stewart 
Norman J. Anderson John P. Coursey 
Keith B. McCutcheon Joseph S. Reynaud 
Ronald R. William K. Jones 
VanStockum Hugh M. Elwood 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Herbert W. Bomzer of Young 
Israel of Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


Behold how goodly and how pleasant, 
when brethren dwell together. 

Our Father in Heaven, we ask Thy 
blessing upon these Members of our Con- 
gress assembled to deliberate and decide 
the welfare of all the American people. 
May they successfully carry the awesome 
responsibilities they have freely assumed 
in this most scientifically advanced and 
perilous generation in history. 

Grant us Thy inspiration as we seek 
the solution to political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems: to eradicate prejudice, 
hatred, suffering, racial tension, hunger, 
armed conflict, and oppression; to 
achieve lasting peace and brotherly love. 

Teach us, O God, to ever appreciate the 
priceless heritage of freedom endowed 
us by our forefathers. From the im- 
mortal words of the first emancipator, 
Moses, “Let my people go,” to the biblical 
command, “Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land and to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” from the historic demand of 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” to the declaration “that all 
men are created equal,” to this very day 
men have never ceased yearning and 
dying, for liberty. 

Enable us to preserve freedom’s holy 
light as we maintain a government 
“which gives to bigotry no sanction, to 
persecution no assistance.” Protect and 
sustain our beloved President, Vice 
President, and these distinguished lead- 
ers, the spiritual heirs of those who pro- 
claimed our independence 189 years ago 
this week. 

May mankind soon usher in the long 
awaited millenium when the rays of free- 
dom shall enlighten the world, when 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
shall be the irrevocable right of all men 
for all times. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and con- 
current resolutions of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 611. An act for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Mount Edgecumbe Boarding 
School, Alaska; 

S.621. An act for the relief of Marija 
Malnar; 

S. 861. An act for the relief of Alva Arling- 
ton Garnes; 

S. 869. An act for the relief of Yom Tov 
Yeshayahu Briszk; 

S. 971. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elna B, 
Guira; 

S. 1111. An act for the relief of Pola Boden- 
stein; 
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S. 1113. An act for the relief of Emilio 


Maiorano, Lucia Maiorano, and Cosimo 
Maiorano; 

S. 1120. An act for the relief of Dr. Ortelio 
Rodriguez Perez; 


8.1164. An act for the relief of Cristina 
Franco; 

S. 1975. An act to amend the Northern Pa- 
cific Halibut Act in order to provide certain 
facilities for the International Pacific Halibut 
Commission; 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary of additional 
copies of its hearings on economic concen- 
tration; and 

S. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies of 
a committee print of the Committee on the 
Judiciary entitled “The Soviet Empire—A 
Study in Discrimination and Abuse of Power.“ 


AN EDITORIAL OF THE 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I shared the same surprise, if not 
the amusement of my colleagues, when I 
picked up the editorial page of the 
Washington Post this morning, dated 
July 8, 1965. 

T hesitate to take the time of the House 
to discuss this editorial because I know 
all Members are anxious to resume our 
debate, now in its third day, on the 
voting rights bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the impression 
that the procedures of the Committee on 
Rules are at least as effective and up-to- 
date as the procedures of the editorial 
board of the Washington Post. The 
Committee on Rules reported the voting 
rights bill 1 week ago today, but I am 
certain that the editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post has been 
bottled up for a period considerably 
longer than that. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post is 
a great newspaper and I know that there 
is not a Member of the House who would 
suppose for a moment that its editorial 
board is not in command of all the facts 
relating to legislation before this House. 
Indeed that board needed only to refer 
to the page opposite the Post’s editorial 
page to find in the vicinity of the Art 
Buchwald column, the solemn an- 
nouncement that the House was to meet 
at noon today to continue consideration 
of H.R. 6400, the voting rights bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I can think of only one 
explanation. Certain forces within the 
Post’s editorial board, most probably re- 
actionary in philosophy and oblivious to 
what the rest of the Post’s staff knows is 
the public interest, are able to pursue 
their little game of delay unchecked by 
the others. 

I call upon this great newspaper to 
update its procedures and to revise its 
operating rules. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial speaks for 
itself and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There is no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 


LULL ON VOTING RIGHTS 


What has happened to the voting rights 
bill? Some months ago this measure began 
its journey through Congress with a great 
deal of steam behind it. After a long debate 
the Senate passed the bill on May 26, and 
the House Judiciary Committee reported out 
a somewhat different bill on June 1. Since 
then virtually nothing has been heard of the 
bill, even though it was supposed to be mov- 
ing through Congress at an emergency pace, 

Experienced observers of the Washington 
scene who know where to look when they 
encounter delay will turn at once to the 
Rules Committee. Their instinct will be en- 
tirely right. The supposed traffic director on 
the legislative highway just sat on the bill 
for more than 3 weeks. Then it began hear- 
ings on June 24, as if it had the responsibility 
of duplicating the extensive work of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

There are some indications that the bill 
may emerge the latter part of this week. If 
so, there may be plenty of time for the House 
to pass it and for conferees to adjust the 
serious differences between the two Houses in 
regard to abolition of State poll taxes and 
other features before the preadjournment 
rush begins. But it will be well to keep an 
eye on the gentlemen who manage the rules. 
Even in its current reformed status, the com- 
mittee is capable of mischief on a broad 
scale. No harm will be done if the country 
lets the committee know that it is waiting 
somewhat impatiently for the legislative traf- 
fic cop to get the voting-rights vehicle on the 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Cuiffornia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I congratulate the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

I have some remarks to make along the 
same lines and ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert my remarks following 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MISCHIEFMAKING OR 
IRRESPONSIBILITY? 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, if a day goes by when the Washington 
Post is unable to find something it does 
not like for which to blame Congress, or 
more particularly the House Committee 
on Rules, it has a capability for manu- 
facturing a cause for indignation. 

In today’s edition of this newspaper, 
there appears an editorial entitled “Lull 
on Voting Rights.” It was written to 
make it appear that the voting rights bill 
is being held up by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

I do not know whether this is calcu- 
lated mischief to incite the uninformed 
into one more demonstration or, to be 
more charitable, if it is just one more ex- 
ample of the Washington Post’s capacity 
for journalistic carelessness. 

At any rate, I take this opportunity to 
enlighten the Washington Post and, 
hopefully, all those who may have been 
misled, that the voting rights bill had 
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been debated on the floor of the House 
for 2 days before publication of this in- 
accurate editorial. The Rules Commit- 
tee reported out the voting rights bill on 
July 1, a week before the Washington 
Post reported editorially that “no harm 
will be done if the country lets the com- 
mittee know that it is waiting somewhat 
impatiently for the legislative traffic cop 
to get the voting rights vehicle on the 
road.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include in my remarks the editorial en- 
titled “Lull on Voting Rights” which was 
published in the Washington Post today, 
Thursday, July 8. 

{From the Washington Post, July 8, 1965] 
LULL on VOTING RIGHTS 

What has happened to the voting rights 
bill? Some months ago this measure began 
its journey through Congress with a great 
deal of steam behind it. After a long debate 
the Senate the bill on May 26, and 
the House Judiciary Committee reported out 
a somewhat different bill on June 1. Since 
then virtually nothing has been heard of the 
bill, even though it was supposed to be mov- 
ing through Congress at an emergency pace. 

Experienced observers of the Washington 
scene who know where to look when they en- 
counter delay will turn at once to the Rules 
Committee. Their instinct will be entirely 
right. The supposed traffic director on the 
legislative highway just sat on the bill for 
more than 3 weeks. Then it began hearings 
on June 24, as if it had the responsibility of 
duplicating the extensive work of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

There are some indications that the bill 
may emerge the latter part of this week. 
If so, there may be plenty of time for the 
House to pass it and for conferees to adjust 
the serious differences between the two 
Houses in regard to abolition of State poll 
taxes and other features before the pre- 
adjournment rush begins. But it will be well 
to keep an eye on the gentlemen who manage 
the rules. Even in its current reformed 
status, the committee is capable of mischief 
on a broad scale. No harm will be done if 
the country lets the committee know that it 
is waiting somewhat impatiently for the 
legislative traffic cop to get the voting rights 
vehicle on the road. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION’S 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill S. 21, to 
provide for the optimum development of 
the Nation’s natural resources through 
the coordinated planning of water and 
related land resources, through the es- 
tablishment of a water resource council 
and river basin commissions, and by pro- 
viding financial assistance to the States 
in order to increase State participation in 
such planning; which was ordered 
printed. 


TO ESTABLISH CONTROLS FOR 
DEPRESSANT AND STIMULANT 
DRUGS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2) to pro- 
tect the public health and safety by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to establish special con- 
trols for depressant and stimulant drugs 
and counterfeit drugs, and for other pur- 
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poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 3, line 17, strike out (A). 

Page 3, line 21, strike out all after “4761)” 
down to and including “organization” in 
line 23. 

Page 3, line 25, strike out all after “shall” 
over to and including “committees,” in line 
1 on page 4. 

Page 7, line 8, after “household.” insert: “In 
any criminal prosecution for possession of a 
depressant or stimulant drug in violation 
of this subsection (which is made a prohib- 
ited act by section 301(q)(3)), the United 
States shall have the burden of proof that 
the possession involved does not come within 
the exceptions contained in clauses (1) and 
(2) of the preceding sentence.” 

Page 11, strike out all after line 13 over to 
and including line 24 on page 15 and insert: 

“(g)(1) The Secretary may, from time to 
time, appoint a committee of experts to advise 
him with regard to any of the following mat- 
ters involved in determining whether a reg- 
ulation under subparagraph (2)(C) or (3) 
of section 201(v) should be proposed, issued, 
amended, or repealed: (A) whether or not 
the substance involved has a depressant or 
stimulant effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem or a hallucinogenic effect, (B) whether 
the substance involved has a potential for 
abuse because of its depressant or stimulant 
effect on the central nervous system, and 
(C) any other scientific question (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) which is pertinent 
to the determination of whether such sub- 
stance should be designated by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to subparagraph (2)(C) or 
(3) of section 201(v). The Secretary may 
establish a time limit for submission of the 
committee’s report. The appointment, com- 
pensation, staffing, and procedure of such 
committees shall be in accordance with sub- 
sections (b) (5) (D), and the admissibility 
of their reports, recommendations, and testi- 
mony at any hearing involving such matters 
shall be determined in accordance with sub- 
section (d) (2), of section 706. The appoint- 
ment of such a committee after publication 
of an order acting on a proposal pursuant to 
section 701 (e) (1) shall not suspend the run- 
ning of the time for filing objections to such 
order and requesting a hearing unless the 
Secretary so directs. 

“(2) Where such a matter is referred to 
an expert advisory committee upon request 
of an interested person, the Secretary may, 
pursuant to regulations, require such person 
to pay fees to pay the costs, to the Depart- 
ment, arising by reason of such referral. 
Such fees, including advance deposits to 
cover such fees, shall be available, until 
expended, for paying (directly or by way of 
reimbursement of the applicable appropria- 
tions) the expenses of advisory committees 
under this subsection and other expenses 
arising by reason of referrals to such com- 
mittees and for refunds in accordance with 
such regulations.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would ex- 
pect the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS] 
to give an explanation of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I shall be glad 
briefly to explain. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendments 
to H.R. 2, the Drug Abuse Controls 
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Amendments of 1965, make three 
changes in that bill. 

The bill provides greater controls over 
depressant and stimulant drugs and 
makes possession of these drugs outside 
of the legitimate channels of trade a 
criminal offense, except if the possession 
is for the personal use of the possessor or 
a member of his household, or for ad- 
ministration to an animal owned by him 
or a member of his household. 

The first amendment which I will dis- 
cuss provides that in criminal prosecu- 
tions involving the possessor of drugs, 
the burden of proof shall be upon the 
United States, that the possession is not 
within the exceptions stated. This 
amendment is in the nature of a clarify- 
ing amendment and is consistent with 
our intent in passing the bill. 

The second amendment which I will 
discuss involves the use of advisory com- 
mittees to make scientific determinations 
with respect to the coverage of drugs 
under this legislation. Under the bill as 
passed by the House, advisory commit- 
tees were required to be appointed upon 
the request of any interested person and 
could have been utilized to delay the 
effectiveness of orders issued by the 
Secretary. 

The Senate amended this provision to 
make the appointment of advisory com- 
mittees discretionary with the Secretary, 
but encouraged the use of outside con- 
sultants by the Secretary. It is my un- 
derstanding that this amendment is not 
objected to by the industry, and I sug- 
gest its approval. 

The last amendment of substance 
made by the Senate deletes the provision 
of the House bill which provided that 
the term “depressant or stimulant drug” 
does not include peyote used in connec- 
tion with ceremonies of a bona fide re- 
ligious organization. 

Some concern has been expressed to 
many by the religious groups affected, 
and by certain civil liberties organiza- 
tions concerning the possible impact of 
this amendment on religious practices 
protected by the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Two court decisions have been ren- 
dered in this area in recent years. One, 
a decision by Judge Yale McFate in the 
case of Arizona v. Attakai, No. 4098, in 
the superior court of Maricopa County, 
Phoenix, Ariz., July 26, 1960; and a Cali- 
fornia decision, People against Woody, 
decided August 24, 1964, in the Supreme 
Court of California. Both these cases 
held that prosecutions for the use of 
peyote in connection with religious cere- 
monies was a violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

In view of all this, I requested the 
views of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and have been assured that the bill, 
even with the peyote exemption appear- 
ing in the House-passed bill, cannot 
forbid bona fide religious use of peyote. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the letter from the 
Food and Drug Administration at this 
point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, Foop AND 
DRUG ADMINSITRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1965. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
request we are stating the position the Food 
and Drug Administration expects to take if 
H.R. 2 becomes law as it passed the Senate, 
with respect to the use of peyote in religious 
ceremonies. 

We have been advised by a representative 
of the North American Church that this 
church is a bona fide religious organiza- 
tion and that peyote has bona fide use in 
the sacrament of the church. The repre- 
sentative has agreed to document both of 
these statements. 

If the church is a bona fide religious or- 
ganization that makes sacramental use of 
peyote, then it would be our view that H.R. 
2, even without the peyote exemption which 
appeared in the House-passed version, could 
not forbid bona fide religious use of peyote. 
We believe that the constitutional guaran- 
tee of religious freedom fully safeguards the 
rights of the organization and its communi- 
cants. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the foregoing, I recommend that the 
House agree to the Senate amendments 
to H. R. 2. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, did the 
gentleman from Arkansas say that one 
of these amendments encouraged the 
use of outside consultants? 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill, as considered 
by the other body, provided for advisory 
committees in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary. The report suggested to the De- 
partment that outside consultants be 
used. It did not become a part of the 
amendment or the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. In all conscience I can- 
not conceive of a conference committee 
or a committee of either the House or 
the Senate, encouraging any agency or 
department of the Government to use 
consultants, because they will do that 
without any encouragement. Why give 
them encouragement to put more people 
on the payroll by this indirect method? 

Mr. HARRIS. May I remind the gen- 
tleman that on scientific questions it is 
necessary to obtain information, and ad- 
visory committees and consultants are 
useful for this purpose. But I would also 
emphasize that it is not included in the 
House report, nor is it included in the 
bill. This was a reference in the Senate 
report which suggested that this action 
be approved by the Secretary of the De- 
poxeneny of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the Senate amendments have re- 
sulted in the best compromise that we 
could get. The amendments should be 
accepted. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the question of privilege. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in my of- 
ficial capacity as a Representative and 
as majority leader of this House, I have 
been served with a summons issued by 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia to appear in connection with 
the case of the All-American Protector- 
ate, Inc. against Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and others. 

Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with this summons 
without the consent of the House, the 
privileges of the House being involved. 
I therefore submit the matter for the 
consideration of this body. 

I send to the desk the summons. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUMMONS FROM THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(The All-American Protectorate, Incorpo- 

rated, Plaintif v. Lyndon B. Johnson, Indi- 

vidually and as President of the United 

States of America; Mike Mansfield, Indi- 

vidually and as majority leader of the U.S. 

Senate, Everett M. Dirksen, individually 

and as minority leader of the U.S. Senate; 

John W. McCormack, individually and as 

Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 

tives; Carl B. Albert, individually and as 

majority leader of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; Gerald R. Ford, individually 
and as minority leader of the U.S, House of 

Representatives, defendants) 

To the above-named defendant, Cart B. AL- 
BERT, individually and as majority leader 
of the U.S. House of Representatives: 

You are hereby summoned and required to 
serve upon Lovell W. George plaintiff's at- 
torney, whose address 8015 Forsyth Boule- 
vard, Clayton, Mo., an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this summons 
upon you, exclusive of the day of service. If 
you fail to do so, judgment by default will be 
taken against you for the relief demanded in 
the complaint. 

[SEAL OF COURT] 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk of Court. 
AMELIA G. SHANNON, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Date June 25, 1965. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise for the same purpose as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and I would 
like to read a statement. 

Mr. Speaker, in my official capacity as 
a Representative and as minority leader 
of this House, I have been served with a 
summons issued by the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia to 
appear in connection with the case of the 
All-American Protectorate, Incorporated, 
against Lyndon B. Johnson et al. 
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Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with this summons 
without the consent of the House, the 
privileges of the House being involved. 
I therefore submit the matter for the 
consideration of this body. 

I send to the desk the summons. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SUMMONS FROM THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(The All-American Protectorate, Inc., plain- 
tiff v. Lyndon B. Johnson, individually and 
as President of the United States of Amer- 
tea, Mike Mansfield, individually and as 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
Everett M. Dirksen, individually and as 
minority leader of the U.S Senate, John 
W. McCormack, individually and as 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Carl B. Albert, individually and as 
majority leader of the U.S House of 
Representatives, Gerald R. Ford, individ- 
ually and as minority leader of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, defendants.) 
To the above-named defendant, GERALD R. 
Fond, individually and as minority leader 
of the U.S. House of Representatives: 
You are hereby summoned and required to 
serve upon Lovell W. George, plaintiff’s 
attorney, whose address 8015 Forsyth Boule- 
vard, Clayton, Mo., an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this summons 
upon you, exclusive of the day of service. If 
you fail to do so, judgment by default will 
be taken against you for the relief demanded 
in the complaint. 
[SEAL OF COURT] 
Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk of Court. 
AMELIA G. SHANNON, 
Deputy Clerk, 
Date: June 25, 1965. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair, in his of- 
ficial capacity as Speaker of this House, 
has been served with a summons issued 
by the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia to appear in connection with 
the case of the All-American Protector- 
ate, Incorporated v. Lyndon B. Johnson 
et al., civil action file No. 1583-65. 

Under the precedents of the House, 
the Chair is unable to comply with this 
summons. without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. The Chair therefore submits 
iach matter for the consideration of this 

The Clerk will read the summons, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SUMMONS FROM THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(The All-American Protectorate, Inc., plaintif 
v. Lyndon B. Johnson, individually and 
as President of the United States of 
America, Mike Mansfield, individually and 
as majority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
Everett M. Dirksen, individually and as 
minority leader of the U.S. Senate, John 
W. McCormack, individually and as Speak- 
er of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Carl B. Albert, individually and as ma- 
jority leader of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Gerald R. Ford, individually 
and as minority leader of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, defendants) 

To the above-named defendant, JoHN W. 
McCormack, individually and as Speaker 
of the U.S, House of Representatives: 

You are hereby summoned and required 
to serve upon Lovell W. George plaintiff's 
attorney, whose address 8015 Forsyth Boule- 
vard, Clayton, Mo., 63105, an answer to 
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the complaint which is herewith served up- 
on you, within 60 days after service of this 
summons upon you, exclusive of the day of 
service. If you fail to do so, judgment by de- 
fault will be taken against you for the relief 
demanded in the complaint. 
[SEAL OF COURT] 
Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk of Court. 
AMELIA G. SHANNON, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Date June 25, 1965. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Attorney General 
of the United States. The Clerk will 
read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JuLx 8, 1965. 
The Honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Department of Justice. 

Dear Sm: I did on July 6, 1965, accept 
service of a summons in the case of The All- 
American Protectorate, Incorporated v. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson et al., civil action file No. 
1583-65, pending in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. The complaint 
filed in this action names me, individually 
and as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tive, as a defendant in this proceeding. 

The majority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable CARL ALBERT, and 
the minority leader, the Honorable GERALD 
R. Ford, both of whom are named as de- 
fendants in this same proceeding, accepted 
service of summons on July 7, 1965. 

I am including herewith the summons 
served upon me, and those served upon Rep- 
resentatives ALBERT and Forp, individually 
and in their official capacities as majority 
and minority leaders, respectively, in order 
that you may proceed in accordance with the 
law. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 171] 
Ashley Gubser Minshall 
Ayres Hanna Passman 
Bonner Harvey, Ind. Powell 
Bow Holifield Purcell 
Clark Holland Scott 
Craley Hosmer Thompson, Tex. 
Edwards, Calif. Irwin Toll 
Evins, Tenn. Keogh Wilson, Bob 
Friedel McEwen 
Green, Oreg. May 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 405 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
=e under the call were dispensed 
with. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6400) to enforce the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 6400 with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] had 1 hour 
and 19 minutes remaining and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttLocu] had 
1 hour and 43 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GRIDER]. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400. 

I hepe, however, that this body will 
accept an amendment which I shall offer 
at the proper time. The amendment 
will provide in section 7(a) for a means 
to require, at the discretion of the 
Attorney General, that an applicant be- 
fore a Federal registrar allege that he has 
been denied his right to vote by the local 
registrar. This amendment will conform 
H.R. 6400 in this respect to the bill 
adopted by the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 
6400 is to gain equality of voting for all 
Americans. As it is presently drawn, sec- 
tion 7 will tend to crystallize ancient pat- 
terns of inequality. Moreover, it will 
appear to many Southern eyes to be 
punitive in its operations. 

I will immediately concede, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there are some communities in 
which it would be an added indignation 
to require the disfranchised to again 
apply to the very official who previously 
denied him his rights. In such com- 
munities there would be no point in re- 
quiring such an empty act. 

But there are many communities, Mr. 
Chairman, in which the great majority 
of the people are now willing to grant the 
right of equality to all citizens. Yes, even 
communities that have been guilty of 
past discrimination. I say that where 
this spirit exists it ought to be fostered— 
for how else can the goal be achieved? 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, indeed in my 
mind it is a certainty, that most south- 
erners are now willing to comply with a 
voting rights law. The contrary im- 
pression, which prevails here today, 
arises from the fact that the majority of 
my colleagues gain their understanding 
of us from communities caught up in the 
flames of racial conflict. The accounts 
of my colleagues during this debate have 
made this perfectly clear. 

Mr. Chairman, Selma, Ala., during a 
freedom march, is not the South. There 
is another South, a new South, preserv- 
ing the best of our proud past. but look- 
ing to the future. I speak for that new 
South today and ask that we encourage 
it. 

Unless this bill is changed, in every 
community where a Federal registrar 
appears, those previously denied, and 
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even those who previously feared denial, 
are going to go straight to the Federal 
Office. The result is going to be that 
there will be two registration officers— 
one for Negroes and one for whites. 

No matter how willing the local au- 
thorities might be to comply and even 
to accommodate, no Negro is going to go 
near the local office. How then can the 
local authorities ever show their good 
faith and how can the Attorney General 
ever certify, as required by section 13 
that “there is no longer reasonable 
cause to believe that persons will be 
deprived?” 

Thus the spirit of cooperation will be 
hampered and a division will be pro- 
longed rather than shortened. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, many south- 
erners will see in this unnecessarily stern 
and inflexible position—not a desire to 
end a wrong—but a gesture of spite. 
They will sense the bitter dregs of 
Thaddeus Stevens’ cup of victory, of 
which our chairman spoke, rather than 
the advice of Abraham Lincoln that we 
conduct ourselves “with malice toward 
none.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TENZER]. à 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
sider it a high privilege to have the op- 
portunity to speak in support of H.R. 
6400, the Celler bill implementing the 
message of the President of the United 
States to the joint session of Congress on 
March 15, 1965. H.R. 6400 was consid- 
ered in 13 public hearing sessions to- 
gether with 123 other bills all dealing 
with voting rights. 

In executive sessions the subcommittee 
made five additions to the administra- 
tion’s original bill and the full Judiciary 
Committee made three additional 
changes. The main purpose of the 
Celler-administration bill, and and all 
the others, with some slight variations, 
is the granting of voting rights for Ne- 
gro citizens. 

During the debate mention was made 
of the fact that this is the fourth time 
in 8 years that the subject of civil rights 
and voting rights was debated by the 
Members of this House—the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957, 1960, 1964, and now the 
voting rights bill of 1965. There is no 
doubt that in the last 10 years more has 
been accomplished in the field of civil 
rights through legislation and the order- 
ly judicial process than in the previous 
179 years of the history of our democracy. 
Ours is the greatest experiment in the 
history of the world of a government by 
the consent of the governed. It is most 
regrettable, though urgently necessary, 
that we at this time are required to 
further implement the full intent and 
purposes of our Founding Fathers; 
namely to grant to all citizens equal 
rights and equal opportunities under our 
laws, not the least of which is the right 
to vote. 

Our Founding Fathers were deeply. re- 
ligious men. They and their forebears 
fied from lands where tryanny and op- 
pression and the denial of human rights 
was practiced. They came to these 
shores not to establish a system of gov- 
ernment, similar or resembling the 
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system from which they fled, they sought 
to establish a system which was new, 
sometimes different, something dramat- 
ic—and so it was that the United States 
was born out of revolution, a rev- 
olution which in some measure is 
continuing to this day. In the process, 
the rights of some have been violated 
and the rights of others have been de- 
nied. It is the duty of the Congress 
through eternal vigilance to answer the 
cries for justice from our citizens. In 
this session, we have answered the cry 
for justice of 19 million senior citizens 
by providing hospitalization and medical 
care under social security; we have 
answered the cry for justice from Appa- 
lachia; we have answered the cry for 
justice of the undereducated of our Na- 
tion with the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; we have answered 
the cry for justice of millions of Amer- 
icans threatened by hurricanes, floods, 
and tornadoes; and we have answered 
numerous other cries for justice which 
have been heard in this Chamber, not 
only from the four corners of our Na- 
tion but also from other parts of the 
world. 

We, the greatest Nation in the history 
of the world, compassionately serve as 
our brothers’ keepers. 

We, the most highly developed Nation 
in the world, have undertaken as part 
of our labors in the vineyard of the 
Lord, to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, heal the sick, and to relieve want 
and misery whenever and wherever it 
occurs and is brought to our attention. 

Yet, we have failed to answer the cry 
for justice of 20 million Americans. A 
large segment of whom are denied the 
right to vote—a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States—a 
right denied by those who represent 
themselves as religious men and as pa- 
triotic Americans. 

What religion do they practice? 
What is their definition of patriotism? 

The Prophet Malachi—chapter 2, verse 
10—in a sublime admonition to man- 
kind regarding the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, asks: 

Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother, 
profaning the covenant of our fathers? 


I respectfuly refer my colleagues to 
page 505 of the hearings and commend 
to their reading the statement in which 
the religious bodies of America unite for 
human rights. 

If we believe in God, and it matters not 
how or where we worship Him—we can- 
not give only lipservice to His law—it is 
a denial of divine law and a sign of 
disrespect to the memory of our Found- 
ling Fathers and a complete disregard of 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States to deny to any American, 
otherwise entitled thereto, the right to 
vote. 

And what about patriotism? The de- 
nial of the right to vote to so wide a 
segment of American citizens does not 
help establish us an “one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” Today we have a great stake 
in the maintenance of the United States 
as the leader of the free world, a world 
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which is constantly being challenged by 
those who now practice the denial of 
human rights behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. How can we expect to 
encourage the practice of our American 
brand of democracy in other lands, when 
we do not effectively practice it in our 
own country. 

Just as there are no degrees of hon- 
esty, there can be no compromise with 
the full guarantee of civil rights, of hu- 
man rights, of voting rights. This is the 
time for men of good will on both sides 
of the aisle to join in answering the cry 
for justice from those who have been 
denied the right to register and the right 
to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, we will be judged not 
alone by how we voted on legislation 
to preserve our natural resources or by 
how we voted to restore the areas dam- 
aged or destroyed by hurricanes, floods, 
and tornadoes, 

We will be judged, rather, by how we 
vote to preserve our greatest natural 
resource—our people—and by how we 
vote to restore the rights of our citizens— 
on how we vote to correct man’s inhu- 
manity to his fellow man. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote in favor of H.R. 6400 and to re- 
ject every amendment which seeks to 
weaken its provisions. Let us pass H.R. 
6400 by so overwhelming a majority that 
we will put an end to divisive talk about 
“discrimination against States” by 
striking down “discrimination against 
its citizens.” 

Let the message go forth from the 
floor of this House in clear terms to every 
section of America, to every corner of 
the world, that we in America mean 
what we say and practice what we 
preach. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, follow- 
ing the theme of the gentleman who just 
preceded me I wish to say that I am 
devotedly interested in trying to make 
certain that everyone in America should 
have the right to exercise the privilege of 
voting. 

As a matter of fact, my home State of 
Florida has registered 67 percent of the 
Negroes. More than 200,000 Negroes 
have registered in the past 3 years. As 
a matter of fact, there is a vote drive on 
the way now. Iam encouraging it. Iam 
hopeful that all who want to and can 
properly qualify will register and vote 
and exercise the right of franchise. 

I yield to no one—north, south, east, or 
west—in my desire and in my activities, 
with respect to this legislation through- 
out, as to a good faith effort to try to 
make certain that a bill is drafted and 
comes before this body that will do the 
job all over the country—I mean one that 
will do the job everywhere. 

I do not believe this body will do its 
job if it attempts to pass a bill which is 
discriminatory against 43 States in its 
application. I do not believe the Con- 
gress will do its job if it focuses its atten- 
tion on only 7 States and substantially 
ignores the 43 other States of America. 

I brought this out throughout the de- 
bate and throughout the hearings on this 
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legislation, which the administration 
sent up. The administration witnesses, 
the Attorney General and everyone else, 
admitted—and there was not any ques- 
tion about it—that the bill as proposed 
would not even cover 43 of the 50 States 
in the United States of America, and 
would have the effect of making second- 
class citizens out of every Negro in Amer- 
ica outside of those 7 States. 

I have two major points to make. I 
want to address these views on these two 
major points to those who might be 
tempted to vote against the McCulloch- 
Ford substitute and vote for the commit- 
tee Celler bill. 

Iam not doing this because I am from 
the South or because I am from a State 
which is going to be penalized by the 
committee bill. My State and the 
Negroes therein are going to be penalized 
unless the substitute is passed. 

: Did you hear what I said? That is a 
act. 

I am one who in the hearings on this 
bill brought out the fact that the admin- 
istration bill would cover only seven 
States. Believe me when I say I want 
something done in those seven States. 
Please do not misunderstand me on 
that. 

Iam one who said: 

Yes, we should have something adequate 
and reasonable that will do the job and will 
not make second-class citizens out of Negroes 
in other States in America, while doing the 
job with respect to the citizens of those 
seven States too. 


I do not wish to be in a position of 
saying, “Yes, I want to do something in 
7 States but at the same time I am will- 
ing to discriminate against the Negroes 
in all the other 43 States”—and I mean 
in the State of Florida as an example. 

My State was out of this bill as pro- 
posed, and I am one of those who in- 
sisted on drafting adequate legislation to 
make sure that the citizens of Florida 
and all other States who are being dis- 
criminated against would be covered by 
the bill with equal force. 

That is the point. That is the point. 
With equal force, with equal right, to 
bring a complaint. Not just to rely on 
the Attorney General to do it on his own 
discretion. With equal right to bring a 
complaint—25 people anywhere in Amer- 
ica, anywhere in America, can bring a 
complaint and get an equal, quick, ade- 
quate remedy under the substitute 
McCulloch proposal. Not so in the 
Celler bill. 

So, what did the committee do? The 
committee knew full well a mistake had 
been made. The committee knew full 
well it could not come before this House 
with a bill that would solely penalize 7 
States and not do something in those 43 
other States. I measured my word when 
I said “something.” I say something but 
not nearly enough. 

Now, I will say to any Member on the 
fioor on this House outside of those 7 
“massive resistance” States that want to 
do something about voting rights in 
America and guaranteeing them to every 
American citizen, myself included, that 
if they want to do this, they will not 
vote for the committee bill, but they will 
vote for the McCulloch-Ford substitute. 
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That is what they will vote for, because 
that does the job. It does the job uni- 
formly throughout the country—yes— 
in the State of Florida. I will say to my 
colleagues in the State of Florida, some 
of whom have said they are inclined to 
support the committee-Celler bill, that 
I can understand why those who want to 
do nothing in this field in Florida would 
support the committee-Celler bill, be- 
cause it sure does not give them any sub- 
stantial relief. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. When I finish my 
statement I will be delighted to yield, and 
let me say to the gentleman that I intend 
to yield to him. 

Because it does not give the people of 
Florida an adequate remedy. Twenty- 
five people cannot demand that an action 
be brought and thus to force the Attorney 
General to act under the Celler bill— 
they can under the McCulloch bill. The 
discretion is solely in the Attorney Gen- 
eral under section 3. Citizens who are 
being denied the right do not have any 
real rights under section 3, but the At- 
torney General has the only right to 
bring an action and then only on a 
limited basis and a very limited basis. 

The record is replete with the fact 
that in the last 4 years, as a matter of 
fact, since the 1960 act, there have only 
been 70 cases—only 70 cases—that were 
filed under the pattern-or-practice sec- 
tion, by the Attorney General, of the 
existing law. That is all you are mak- 
ing available to the State of Florida and 
to the other 42 States in America—the 
pattern or practice existing triggering 
approach. The Attorney General will 
not have a right or a power to take an 
action if 25 citizens in my great State of 
Florida ask for it under the Celler bill— 
25 complaints would not constitute a 
“pattern or practice.” As to these other 
42 States, where so many other Members 
say, “Oh, yes, we will vote for the com- 
mittee bill—a bill that will do the job in 
those 7 States but not in mine,” it will not 
do the job in the 43 States. That is all 
you are voting for—you who represent 
the 43 States—when you vote for the 
committee-Celler bill and against the 
substitute. 

Isay I want an adequate remedy in my 
State also—an adequate remedy. I want 
25 citizens anywhere in my State to be 
able to force a suit to be brought so that 
they can be registered immediately and 
not have to rely on the Attorney General. 
Past Attorneys General have been recal- 
citrant, I think, and I say advisedly, 
derelict in their duty in not fully enforc- 
ing the 1957, 1960, and 1964 Civil Rights 
Act which is already on the books. Do 
we have any reason to believe the present 
or future Attorneys General will not be 
equally ineffective in the future? In- 
effective, I say. Only 70 suits through- 
out America have been brought. And 
we supposedly have the greatest crying 
need for the registration of voters in 
the history of this country today, or else 
we would not have this bill before us. 
Is that not true? Yet what kind of a 
remedy do we give to these people out- 
side of these seven States? I say ad- 
visedly and after having deliberated on 
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this from the very beginning of the time 
when the bill was introduced and having 
raised the issue in the committee itself, 
I say to you advisedly and unequivocally 
under the committee-Celler bill you are 
making second-class citizens out of all 
of the Negroes in the rest of America as 
compared to the McCulloch-Ford sub- 
stitute where everybody gets equal treat- 
ment and an adequate remedy. 

Now let me finish the point I was mak- 
ing a minute ago. There is not any denial 
of this. It is in the bill. Before the At- 
torney General under this pocket-trig- 
ger device can do anything, the only ap- 
plication to the other 43 States, the only 
application to these 43 other States of 
the Union that is made and the only time 
that the Attorney General can bring an 
action, even if he has 50 people or 100 
people complaining, or no matter what 
the number is, is if he in his own judg- 
ment is himself convinced and can con- 
vince the court that there is a pattern 
or practice of discrimination under the 
1957, 1960, 1964 acts. There is not any 
question about that. 

So the Attorney General is limited not 
to 25 people who are complaining—and 
incidentally, the committee bill has the 
number 20 people complaining; there is 
not much difference. I would accept 20 
in our bill, 20 or 25 people complaining, 
and they can immediately bring an ac- 
tion. But not under the 43 States dis- 
criminatory section 3 in the committee- 
Celler bill. The people covered by the 
bill in those 43 States are being discrim- 
inated against, and I am including, in- 
terestingly enough, those in the great 
State of Texas. Texas was not even in 
the bill that came before our committee, 
which was recommended by the admin- 
istration. It was not even included. 

Do you know what else can happen 
under the committee-Celler bill? And 
there is not any question about this, be- 
cause it is in the record. Under the 
committee-Celler bill, any of those 43 
States that did not have those tests in 
existence in November of 1964—and 43 
of them did not—any one of them may 
at any time in the future pass a type of 
test or device it wants to, and it is not 
covered by this legislation. Does that 
make sense? Any of the 43 States may 
pass legislation for tests and devices at 
any time in the future and they will not 
be brought in under this triggering de- 
vice of section 4. Does that make 
sense? This is replete in the testimony. 
I asked the questions. There is not any 
question about it. That is why I am so 
disturbed about the fact that the com- 
mittee-Celler bill will permit any State 
to pass a device in the future that it 
wants to so long as the court does not 
determine that it is inherently dis- 
criminatory in itself, as in the Louisiana 
case. It will stay on the books. And 
section 4 does not even cover it; I re- 
peat, it does not even cover such a State 
under the quick trigger section 4. 

I brought this issue up but nobody 
wanted to do anything about it because 
at that time the only thing they were 
interested in were those seven States. 
Now, I am interested in covering them, 
too. But Iam also interested in Florida 
and Texas and Arkansas and Oklahoma 
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and Tennessee and Kentucky—as well as 
New York and California for instance, 
being included in an adequate remedy 
for minority citizens in those States, so 
that they may get an adequate remedy, 
which the substitute bill provides; there 
is not any question about that. No- 
body can possibly deny that. The rem- 
edy offered in the 43 States under the 
McCulloch-Ford bill is much superior to 
section 3 in the Celler bill which was 
tossed in as a bait so that those people 
in the other States who are really point- 
ing to the 7 States may, in those 43 
States, go back home and say, “We did 
something in our State.” But they do 
not dare tell their Negro constituents 
what they did as compared with the 
Ford-McCulloch bill which would provide 
an adequate remedy for our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I am talking to the 
Representatives of the great State of New 
York and the great city of New York who 
say that they want a bill that is going to 
help their citizens. Are they going to 
ignore their own citizens by voting “No” 
on the McCulloch substitute and “Yes” on 
the Celler bill? Are they going thus to 
make second-class citizens of their own? 
They claim they are supporting their own 
citizens. They are discriminating against 
them. Now I am talking about the great 
State of Texas which was cut out of this 
bill at the outset and is practically out of 
it under the present terminology. I am 
talking to those in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky who happen to be out of the bill 
except for section 3, the pocket trigger 
which is wholly inadequate and which, in 
the substitute bill, is far superior. 

Isay, and I am from a State that is not 
adequately covered and will not get an 
adequate remedy under the Celler bill, I 
intend to support and to support whole- 
heartedly, and to be in favor of a bill that 
will do the job, an adequate bill, to 
register all the people who are entitled to 
vote in my State—and in all of America, 
so that they may exercise the most im- 
portant of all privileges that they have, 
the right to vote, and I do not take a back 
seat to anybody on this issue. And, I 
say to some of my distinguished col- 
leagues in some of these States, you had 
better think twice and study carefully 
what section 3 does not do in your State 
and as well as what it does do. It makes 
second-class citizens out of your minor- 
ity groups, out of your Negroes, as com- 
pared to the Ford-McCulloch substitute. 
So you had better think twice when you 
contemplate going back home and telling 
your people by voting against the substi- 
tute you voted for a stronger bill, be- 
cause on examination you will find you 
did not do any such thing. Insofar as 
those 43 States are concerned you would 
have voted for a weaker bill, a bill that 
will not give your citizens anything but 
discriminatory treatment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am against dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get to the second 
point. The second point I want to make 
relates to vote stealing, fraud, stealing 
of votes, buying of votes—an evil cured 
in the McCulloch bill and largely ignored 
in the Celler bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a Member 
in this Chamber who has not heard of 
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vote frauds. There is not a Member in 
this Chamber who is not familiar with 
what happened in Chicago in 1960. 
There is not a Member in this Chamber, 
if he has looked at the record of the de- 
bate on this very issue in the other body 
which took place on April 26, 28, and 29, 
who does not know what has happened 
relating to vote stealing and buying. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is not a Member in this Chamber who 
has not heard of this. I was utterly 
shocked. Talk about wanting a strong 
bill? I was shocked, and it was after 
the Senate acted and not before. I was 
shocked when the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives told 
all of America that it was going to get 
out a bill that was adequate to protect 
all American citizens with respect to 
voting. I was shocked when it voted 
15 to 19 against the Williams-Cramer 
clean elections amendment which had 
just a few days ago—just a few days 
at that time—passed the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not always agree 
with what the other body does, but I 
surely did in this instance. Everyone 
over there could not have been wrong, 
unanimously, 

My gosh, Mr. Chairman, the vote was 
84 to 0. Eighty-four to nothing was the 
vote for the Williams amendment. I 
offered that amendment on the House 
side in the committee. I had been press- 
ing for this amendment since the civil 
rights legislation was first talked about. 
I offered a similar amendment in 1960 
and in 1964 and finally got an amend- 
ment adopted relating to the Civil Rights 
Commission’s powers of investigation 
as to vote stealing, vote fraud, buying 
of votes, and so forth, but they were too 
busy investigating other matters. The 
Commission has not seen fit to do any- 
thing about this to implement this 
power granted by my amendment in 
1964. It has been too busy doing other 
things. It could not take time out and 
investigate the stealing of votes, the 
watering down of votes, the voting of 
gravestones, fraudulent voting, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the priv- 
ilege of serving on the Select Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures for three 
sessions. I have seen affidavits come 
before that select committee that would 
tear your heart out as to fraudulent 
voting all over this land, in many places, 
affidavits filed by persons seeking elec- 
tion to this body and setting out how, in 
elections for seats in this House of Rep- 
resentatives, votes were stolen from 
them. 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no Fed- 
eral law to prohibit vote stealing or vote 
buying even in Federal elections—there 
is no Federal law to prohibit it. 

So in good faith I offered this amend- 
ment, having fought this issue out now 
for years and being aware of what the 
problems are—and if there are any 
questions about what the problems are, 
just look at the Senate record and you 
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can find citation after citation of vote 
fraud, votes stolen, absentee ballots im- 
properly cast, and vote buying. 

Mr. Chairman, I could list hundreds 
of examples where this vote stealing and 
vote buying has gone on all over Ameri- 
ca. It is not going to do the minority 
any good to get registered if those people 
who previously tried to stop them from 
getting registered, after they do get reg- 
istered, turn around and steal their vote, 
water their vote down and make it com- 
paratively useless or less useful than 
before. 

Mr. Chairman, I offered this amend- 
ment in the committee in good faith. I 
did not think there would be much ques- 
tion about it, frankly. How that com- 
mittee, in view of what happened in the 
other body just a few days before, and 
knowing what this problem is to all 
Americans, could possibly turn down the 
clean elections antivote fraud amend- 
ment, the Williams-Cramer amendment, 
how they could possibly turn it down. 
They did though, even after saying they 
wanted to protect the rights of the mi- 
nority to vote. Apparently they do not 
want to protect them against vote steal- 
ing or buying those people, after they 
register, or others registered or those 
who have been discriminated against in 
the past. 

The amendment is very simple. The 
wording of the amendment is contained 
in the Senate bill. Who could vote 
against this? This is what I offered in 
committee. Who could vote against 
this? 

(d) Whoever knowingly or willfully gives 
false information as to his name, address, or 
period of residence in the voting district for 
the purpose of establishing his eligibility to 
register or vote, or conspires with another in- 
dividual for the purpose of encouraging his 
false registration or illegal voting, or pays or 
offers to pay or accepts payment either for 
registration or for voting shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both: Provided, however, 
That this provision shall be applicable only 
to elections held for the selection of presi- 
dential electors, Members of the United 
States Senate, and Members of the United 
States House of Representatives. 


There is no question about the consti- 
tutionality of the proviso which was 
adopted on the Senate fioor and which 
I included in my amendment, making this 
applicable to Federal elections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Florida 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. So there would be no 
question of constitutionality I accepted 
the Senate amendment, and offered it in 
amended form before the Judiciary 
Committee. But, lo and behold, all 
these people who want to do so much 
about voting showed pretty clearly they 
want to do it when it relates to some- 
body else’s back yard, but when it gets 
to their own they take the attitude “we 
had better be reserved about Federal 
powers.” That is what happened, that is 
the story. The committee turned down 
the Williams-Cramer clean elections 
amendments 19 to 15. 
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I know what the answer of the advo- 
cates of the Celler bill is going to be, or 
an attempted answer. I say it is not an 
answer, however. They are going to sug- 
gest we put a vote-protecting section in 
this bill. I will examine this for a min- 
ute. They are not adequate, they will not 
do the job, and the sponsors know it. 
They do not cover these questions I 
raised. The Celler committee bill does 
not touch the question of ballot destruc- 
tion or alteration outside of those voting 
districts in which an examiner has been 
appointed, which is going to be the vast 
majority of the areas in America, espe- 
cially under weak section 3. In the other 
43 States we will probably not have an 
examiner. In those 43 other States un- 
der section 3, which is the only section 
applicable to those 43 States, you will not 
have examiners in very many areas—very 
few. Only 70 cases in 4 years triggered 
with the pattern or practice present law— 
1960 to 1964—only 70. How many do you 
think you are going to have by 1970, for 
instance—70 more? How about the thou- 
sands of other voting areas in those 43 
States you are going to be asked to look 
into? They are not going to get any 
help whatsoever. The Celler bill does not 
address itself whatever to the giving of 
false information to election officials for 
the purpose of establishing eligibility to 
vote anywhere, where a situation might 
exist, except on a limited basis only in the 
few areas covered by action taken under 
section 3 of the Celler committee bill. 

Falsification before examiners or hear- 
ing officers is not universally prohibited 
and similarly, if you please, so, too, ac- 
cepting payment for voting is not even 
mentioned anywhere in the committee 
proposal that is presently before us. 

An examination of that bill will prove 
this. 

Now the argument may be made—vwell, 
we ought to restrict this bill perhaps to 
what the examiners do under the bill 
when we are talking about penalties and 
when we are talking about my amend- 
ment. And they took that attitude on 
some things, but, they let it go by the 
way on others. 

Look at the observers’ section. Look at 
the observers’ section 8 of the Celler 
committee bill. The Civil Service Com- 
mission at the request of the Attorney 
General is authorized to send observers. 
And, incidentally, this was added with- 
out the request of the administration. 
Any election held in a subdivision in 
which examiners have been appointed 
under this act, and that observer may ob- 
serve relating to all persons in all elec- 
tions. All persons. Not related to those 
people who register through the exam- 
iner. You do not even have to have an 
examiner action registering anybody; he 
only has to have been appointed. You 
just have to have him appointed. All 
persons whether minority or not are then 
involved in the observer section as in 
my amendment. 

Likewise in Section 12(e)—the pro- 
ponents are willing to have somebody 
come in under Section 12(e) where the 
examiner requests it and a person says 
he has not been given the right to vote. 
This has nothing to do with vote frauds 
themselves. This is where somebody is 
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not allowed to vote—this is where the 
party involved is not even allowed to 
vote—or actually they will say, we will 
allow anybody to come in with a com- 
plaint even though it has nothing to do 
with an examiner's office or functions 
of registering that individual and noth- 
ing to do with Federal elections and 
nothing to do with discrimination of 
minorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Therefore, this section 
12(e) is not limited to Federal elections 
and is not limited to individuals regis- 
tered by an examiner. So they con- 
trived a broad remedy where any person 
is not entitled to vote but lo and behold, 
they would not give a person a remedy 
under my amendment if he falsely votes 
or falsely makes an application and lies 
to a registrar other than an examiner— 
no remedy. Outside of the places where 
the examiners are appointed, there is no 
remedy relating to lying to a registrar 
but there is under my amendment. And, 
therefore, I also say that there is nothing 
at all in the bill with regard to vote 
buying. So now if we want to do some- 
thing all over America relating to every- 
body and not limited only to certain 
things and certain areas, you will vote 
for my amendment. You are going to 
have the opportunity to do so in the 
substitute offered, the McCulloch-Ford 
substitute. So I say for these two basic 
reasons, if for no others, the Celler com- 
mittee bill should be substituted for the 
McCulloch bill. I want the citizens in all 
States to be first class citizens and not 
second class citizens. I want them to 
have the same rights as everybody else 
and not be discriminated against as it is 
under the Celler committee bill and un- 
der section 3, the pocket trigger. 

Now I would be delighted to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. I would prefer to re- 
spond to the gentleman on my own time. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to keep faith 
with my distinguished chairman for 
whom I have, obviously, the highest re- 
gard in recognizing his request to ask a 
question. I now yield to my other dis- 
tinguished colleague of the committee, 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SEN- 
NER], who first asked me to yield. 

Otherwise, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ro- 
DINO]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Florida for the purpose indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. RODINO. Would the gentleman 
mind if I attempted to clarify a state- 
ment he made relating to section 12(e) 
where he makes the categorical state- 
ment that a person who claims within 
48 hours that he has not been permitted 
to vote is then automatically permitted 
to vote? 
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Mr. CRAMER. I did not say that. 
What I said was that the committee was 
willing to offer broad relief when votes 
were not cast or counted but it was not 
willing to offer broad relief to all other 
places throughout America with regard 
te voting frauds, and was willing to 
broaden their approach relating to this 
matter of votes not cast, but not relating 
to my amendment concerning vote 
frauds. 

They would not broaden the bill for 
my amendment, but they did broaden it 
for this purpose. That is all I said. I 
cited it as an example. 

Mr. RODINO. I merely point out that 
there are certain provisions which must 
be met. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not doubt that. 
They did provide relief, but would not 
provide relief when the votes were being 
stolen or being bought or when graves 
were being voted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Answering the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, I will say that the gentleman does 
not evaluate properly the contents of the 
Celler bill. 

Section 3 applies to all States—I say 
that with every degree of emphasis—to 
all States where there is a violation of the 
15th amendment. It does not apply to 
merely a few States. It applies to the 
entire country equally, and it involves a 
judicial remedy. 

But section 4 applies to States where 
there is the so-called massive and per- 
vasive discrimination and where there is 
the greatest need for prompt, swift 
remedy. 

In States like Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Alabama, where section 4 would 
apply, there is but token admission of 
Negroes to the ballot. Most of the 
actions brought in these States have 
been, indeed, rendered absolutely abor- 
tive by the cunning and trickery in- 
volved in new laws and new processes 
innaugurated by those States after the 
courts have inveighed against them. 
Thus, an administrative remedy is re- 
quired in those States where section 4 
applies, and the Celler bill provides ad- 
ministrative remedies without the com- 
plicated complaint procedure which is 
found in the McCulloch-Ford substitute. 

Literacy tests in those areas where 
there is this massive discrimination are 
suspended in part only in the substitute. 
My bill would suspend these tests—what 
the courts have called engines of dis- 
crimination—completely, not half-heart- 
edly. And they should be suspended 
completely, not in a half-hearted manner 
as is the case with the McCulloch-Ford 
substitute. 

These tests, ladies and gentlemen, we 
must remember are the very keystone of 
the wholesale pervasive voting discrimi- 
nation about which we have been con- 
cerned. The real vice is in these tests 
and their unfair application. 

The gentleman from Florida was also 
critical of the Attorney General, Mr. 
Katzenbach. I challenge the aspersions 
he has cast upon him. They are utterly 
unfair. Attorney General Katzenbach is 
a painstaking, articulate, erudite, effec- 
tive Attorney General. He, and his 
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predecessor, constitute two of the most 
worthy officials ever to hold the high 
office of Attorney General. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I merely wished to 
comment that the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Florida was most curious. 
He started off by proclaiming that in the 
great State of Florida there is absolutely 
no discrimination, that people are al- 
lowed to register without let or hin- 
drance. Then he proceeded to bemoan 
the fact that in his opinion this law 
would not apply to the State of Florida. 
Then he went on to say that the Ford- 
McCulloch substitute is the stronger 
law, although he would ignore completely 
the sentiment I find here that those 
Members from the States where there 
is active massive resistance to registra- 
tion of Negroes are definitely supporting 
the Ford-McCulloch substitute. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] so that he may 
reply, if he desires to, because his name 
has been used in the most recent de- 
bate. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. As I said earlier, 
I did not want to decline to yield but, 
in fact, did yield to the distinguished 
chairman because of my great respect 
for him and because I certainly wanted, 
if I could, to answer any question he 
might have. I will attempt to do so in 
this manner in that he failed to yield to 
me. 

I will say to the distinguished chair- 
man it is my understanding when he 
appeared before the Committee on 
Rules that he made the observation, 
when the distinguished chairman of 
that great Committee on Rules asked 
him the question, that the section 3 
pocket trigger was largely a restate- 
ment of existing law. That is what it 
it. There is not any question about it. 
It is a restatement of existing law so 
far as providing a triggering device is 
concerned. All they do is provide for an 
interlocutory procedure, but they ignore 
the necessity for a reasonable new trig- 
gering device in 43 of the States not 
covered by section 4. I repeat in those 
43 States you do not have a reasonable 
triggering device, but only the Attorney 
General has the discretion to bring a 
suit as under the present law. I repeat, 
only 70 such suits have been brought in 
the last 4 years. I repeat that if in that 
period of time, those 4 years, only 70 
such suits have been brought under the 
powers presently existing and if there is 
discrimination in as many areas as we 
are led to believe—and I am not con- 
testing it, because I have heard the 
evidence—then why were there not more 
than 70 suits brought under the existing 
law, and this being so how will there be 
a better remedy offered under section 3, 
which merely restates existing law, so 
far as the triggering device is concerned? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be delighted to 
yield to the chairman. 
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Mr. CELLER. Of course, the reason 
why 70 cases is the limit of the cases 
brought in that period of time is because 
they were brought in the hard core areas 
which complicate such lawsuits and 
where literacy tests are used and where 
the strategists and lawyers have tied 
these cases into knots. The procedures 
were endless. One case took almost 4 
years to develop. And because of these 
delays we bring in this bill. Section 3, 
it is true is in part only a restatement of 
the present law but it goes much further 
than that. It provides that the courts 
can authorize the appointment of exami- 
ners, which is not in the present law. It 
provides the the court can retain juris- 
diction in these cases, to pass upon the 
validity of new voting laws passed since 
the suit was instituted which is also not 
in the present law. Those two provisions 
are very important. 

Mr. CRAMER. The distinguished 
chairman ignored the point I made, 
which is the valid and essential point, 
that the triggering device under section 
3 is the same as the triggering device 
in existence under present law today. 
In 43 States, if it is so applied, the only 
remedy they get is the same present trig- 
gering device. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. You say you are going to do 
so much with this Celler bill in the 43 
“pocket” States but it is the same device 
as exists in 43 States today. There is 
not any question about it. And it is 
discretionary with the Attorney General. 
He is exercising that discretion very 
narrowly in those 43 States and, by the 
distinguished chairman’s own statement, 
he is exercising discretion in the 7 States 
but not in the 43. We have no reason to 
believe that he will exercise the discretion 
in the 43 States thus triggering section 3. 

For the benefit of the gentleman from 
New York who made the statement about 
it, may I say to him that my statement 
was that my State was out of the original 
administration bill. I was complaining 
about it. The bill as it is proposed by 
the administration would not include it. 
and I wanted it in, because I did not want 
my State or the 42 other States outside 
section 4 to have second-class citizenship 
for the Negroes. That is the only reason 
the committee did anything in this field, 
inadequate though it was, in section 3. 
The issue was properly raised and the 
discrimination in those 43 States was 
properly shown. I did not want my State 
discriminated against. 

So I will say that my effort was to 
bring Florida, Texas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and all the rest of the States 
in America into this so that no second- 
class citizenship would exist anywhere in 
this country. 

That is what I did, and Iam proud of 
it. And I will say to the gentleman, I 
did not say that there was no voting dis- 
crimination in the State of Florida. I 
readily admitted in the record of the 
Civil Rights Commission that there had 
been some in certain counties. And I 
said, if that is true, then those people in 
those counties should have a right to a 
remedy. This bill does not provide it; 
neither did the administration bill, but 
the McCulloch bill does. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been constrained to 
ask for this time, and I have prepared 
these remarks because of what has de- 
veloped during the course of the general 
debate on this bill and principally on 
yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, on great constitutional 
questions honest men can and do dis- 
agree. Constitutional questions of grave 
import are inherent in our discussion of 
the legislation now before us. There- 
fore, it is not strange that in this debate 
there is disagreement above and beyond 
that which is normally represented by 
party lines. In this case the principal 
author of the Republican substitute, the 
gentleman from Ohio, has long ago won 
his spurs not only as a great constitu- 
tional authority but as a major architect 
of the broadest and most comprehensive 
civil rights bill ever enacted by the Con- 
gress—the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It 
is not an exaggeration to state that with- 
out the inspiration and leadership of the 
gentleman from Ohio you would not 
have had a bipartisan coalition of sup- 
port forged for the passage of this bill. 

Yet today because the Ford-McCul- 
loch bill, of which the gentleman from 
Ohio is a principal author, has attracted 
the support of some erstwhile foes of any 
civil rights legislation, we have begun to 
read and hear subtle—yes, not so 
subtle—insinuations that there has been 
a rebirth of that allegedly sinister and 
nefarious alliance of southern Demo- 
crats and northern Republicans. The 
professional civil-righters declaim that 
an objector to the dubious constitutional 
approach of the committee-Celler bill 
is ipso facto a member of that coalition. 
The inference is that only by swallowing 
the committee-Cellar bill can one be 
wholly above suspicion in this devotion 
to the cause of civil rights. I have heard 
Members on both sides of the aisle say 
that “Yes, we dislike certain parts of the 
Cellar bill very much: We are disturbed 
by the automatic triggering device for 
preemption of State action and nullifi- 
cation of State laws. We are disturbed 
by the gratuitous slur on virtually the 
whole Federal judiciary when we say 
that only in a single forum, the District 
Court of the District of Columbia, and 
certain rights be adjudicated. But de- 
spite all this—we are for civil rights and 
strong medicine, a bill with real teeth, 
and so forth, so come what may we are 
going to support the administration bill.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose for 
a single moment to impugn either the 
sincerity or the motives of those who 
adopt that line of reasoning. But they 
are wrong if they believe that support of 
the Ford-McCulloch bill implies any 
diminished fealty to the cause of civil 
rights; they are wrong if they view this 

ill as an attempt to revive a coalition 
opposed to progress in the field of civil 
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rights; they are wrong if they believe 
that to stand squarely on the side of vot- 
ing rights and the full implementation of 
the 15th amendment one must dismiss as 
squeamish any concern for other con- 
stitutional rights and for the basic in- 
tegrity of our entire Federal system. 
Mr. Chairman, it is true that those of 
us supporting the Ford-McCulloch bill 
have new and different allies. They in- 
clude Members of this body who never 
before have felt constrained to approve 
any proposal invoking Federal action in 
the field of civil rights or voting rights. 
But if we who support this bill are right; 
if the provisions of this bill are sound; 
if they go quickly and incisively to the 
heart of the problem without doing vio- 
lence to our constitutional system, then 
we surely are entitled to welcome their 
assistance to a noble cause regardless 
of the motives that may have prompted 
the support of those who stand with us. 
Mr. Chairman, last year those in the 
majority were glad to accept the support 
of conservatives like me in what proved 
to be a most successful coalition; my 
presence among the supporters of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 apparently did 
not embarass the framers of that bill. 
My ideas on other subjects, admittedly 
quite alien to those who profess liberal- 
ism is their political philosophy, was not 
regarded as any taint on my good in- 
tentions. Nor should we now permit the 
disparagement of those who join with us 
in offering the Ford-McCulloch substi- 
tute. Mr. Chairman, in closing, I have 
another thought about those who may 
appear as sudden converts to the cause 
of voting rights and therefore suspect of 
some secret and confessed sin of mental 
reservation. In the white glare of pub- 
licity that has attended some of the tur- 
bulent events of recent months and years, 
I am willing to believe that hearts and 
minds of some of my Southern friends 
have been changed. This thought is dif- 
ficult to convey without sounding patron- 
izing or appearing to speak with con- 
descension. Yet I do not mean it to be 
so. Some who have been asleep have 
awakened. Some who by tradition, 
training, and custom, have regarded the 
Negro in the light of conditions long since 
passed away do now realize that the 
process of change must inexorably affect 
the field of race relations just as it has 
so dramatically penetrated every other 
field of human endeavor and relation- 
ships. These men in the Congress, our 
colleagues who now manifest revised at- 
titudes on the subject of voting rights, 
represent areas of our country where 
others will stand with them in their 
changed assessment of the problem and 
the remedies to be applied. In the spirit 
of reconciliation we ought to encourage 
the cooperation of those who come from 
areas where the problem is the greatest, 
Instead some among us would challenge 
their credentials and disdain their help 
in encouraging the people whom they 
represent to right the wrongs of a cen- 
tury past and “with malice toward none 
and charity toward all” seek a new be- 
ginning in this area of human confiict. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe in the cause of 
civil rights and voting rights. I love and 
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respect our Constitution, and I am not 
7 55 to support the Ford-McCulloch 

III. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard very 
ably expounded from members of the 
committee, particularly by the gentle- 
man from Florida who just preceded me 
in the well, some very good reasons why 
this bill, the committee-Celler bill, which 
is supposed to be a holy writ, and not 
subject to change should not be passed. 
I think the gentleman from Florida has 
demonstrated there are very serious 
basic defects, indeed, in what has been of- 
fered as the committee bill. Those who 
are interested in voting rights, not just in 
vindicative action with respect to seven 
States, but in spreading abroad the man- 
date of the 15th amendment and making 
it clear that everywhere, in every county, 
in every voting district, people are going 
to have the right to vote should support 
the Ford-McCulloch bill. That right 
should not be dependent upon the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, which 
he may or may not exercise, but proceed 
on the basis, as the Ford-McCulloch bill 
provides, of 25 valid and meritorious 
complaints. Then the Federal Govern- 
ment can come in with examiners and 
administer the registration of the voting 
laws of any jurisdiction that is engaging 
in voter discrimination, I submit this 
is not only the constitutional way to solve 
the problem; it is the superior solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I include, as part of 
my remarks, the following editorial taken 
from the Washington Daily News of 
Thursday, July 8, 1965: 


IMPROVING THE VOTE BILL 


The House has an opportunity this week 
to make a major improvement in the voting 
rights legislation now before it. 

It can do so by accepting a substitute 
offered by Representative WI LIAN M. Mc- 
CuLLocH, Republican, of Ohio, in place of 
the Senate-passed bill backed by President 
Johnson. 

Representative McCuLLocn’s measure is 
better than the administration plan. It aims 
at the same objective—ending all discrimina- 
tion at the ballot box—but goes about it in 
a superior fashion. 

The administration bill, for instance, as- 
sumes arbitrarily that a State or locality 
is guilty of discrimination if it has a literacy 
test and fewer than 50 percent of persons of 
voting age registered or voted last November. 

This may or may not be true. But it is 
bad legislation—if not unconstitutional— 
for Congress to declare it so in the absence 
of concrete evidence. 

Representative McCuLLocH would replace 
the automatic triggering of the administra- 
tion bill by permitting the Attorney General 
to order Federal voting examiners sent into 
any area from which 25 or more valid com- 
plaints of discrimination had been received. 
Voting statistics would be disregarded, as 
would literacy tests if the complainant has 
received a sixth-grade education. 

Representative McCuttocH also would 
eliminate the flat ban on poll taxes written 
into the House version. He believes such 
taxes can be abolished only by court test or 
constitutional amendment. In this, he 
agrees with the Senate, though not with the 
majority of the House Judiciary Committee 
on which he is ranking minority member. 

Congress seems certain to pass some form 
of voting rights legislation in this session. 
By adopting Representative McCULLOCH’s 
substitute, it can be sure it will not have to 
do the job over again later—as might be the 
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case if the courts declared the administra- 
tion version unconstitutional. 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I commend the gen- 
tleman for his remarks. During the 
early part of the hearings, the Celler 
administration bill contained no provi- 
sion or no relief whatever for the 43 other 
States. It was not until after witnesses 
came before the committee and com- 
plained that the bill did not go far 
enough, and after recognizing the valid- 
ity of the Ford-McCulloch type of Fed- 
eral legislation, that that defect was rec- 
ognized. While they have taken a much 
watered-down version of the Ford- 
McCulloch bill in section 3 of the Celler 
administration bill, it still is wholly in- 
adequate insofar as an expeditious or 
effective remedy is concerned. I think 
the gentleman has pointed out well the 
comprehensive nature of the Ford- 
McCulloch bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


I yield to 


[Roll No. 172] 
Ayres Hansen, Wash. Passman 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind. Powell 
Bonner Hawkins Purcell 
Bow Holifield Scott 
Craley Holland Thompson, Tex. 
Duiski Hosmer Toll 
Friedel Keogh Wilson, Bob 
Green, Oreg. May 
Hanna Minshall 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLŁING, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 6400, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 405 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
means of protecting the privilege of peo- 
ple to vote, the pending bill is meaning- 
less. That is because we already have, on 
the books, all the laws that could pos- 
sibly be needed to protect any American 
citizen in his legitimate rights to reg- 
ister and vote. Therefore, the only pos- 
sible justification for this far-reaching 
invasion of the prerogatives of the peo- 
ple and of the States and local units of 
government, is to attract gullible votes. 
The mask should be removed and this 
legislation considered in the light of its 
real purpose. A 

It happens that I represent a district 
that would not be directly affected by the 
enactment of this bill. Texas does have 
a requirement for a poll tax, but that 
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has nothing to do with discrimination 
because it applies to whites as well as 
colored. Everyone in our State who is 
of age, sane, and not a convict, is now 
eligible and has been for many years. 
Therefore, in considering this legislation, 
a Texan has no ax to grind and no weeds 
to hoe. We can be objective. 

Now, what are the facts? Title I of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 contains an 
array of Federal provisions dealing with 
the voting privilege. It was designed to 
prevent discrimination on account of 
race. It was written by civil rights ad- 
vocates. It went far beyond anything 
every proposed in the past. It closed all 
gaps. It left nothing out that the most 
violent advocates could think of. 

Yet, only 1 year later we are faced with 
this proposal, which strikes a heavy blow 
at every concept of local self government 
as it has been practiced in this country 
since the Republic was established. In- 
deed, the clamor for more voter laws 
arose months ago. The stage was set 
for it when Martin Luther King invaded 
Selma, Ala., with his blood-splattered 
demonstrations. 

While in Selma, long before anyone 
had suggested the need for additional 
voter legislation, King was quoted in the 
Christian Science Monitor as saying: 

If Alabama doesn’t do right, there will be 
Federal here. If the registrars 
don’t do right, President Johnson will have 
to speak to them. And if President Johnson 
doesn’t do right, we'll have to speak to him 
more. 


Thus, Martin Luther King was the 
first person to suggest that Federal regis- 
trars would be included in voter legisla- 
tion. And that is what we have before 
us today—a king-sized provision which 
would allow Federal registrars to strong- 
arm their way into hundreds of commu- 
nities, push local officials aside, take over 
and override all local voting procedures, 
dictate the terms of holding elections 
and determine who is eligible to vote— 
regardless of State laws. This could in- 
clude the election of mayors and justices 
of the peace, as well as all other office- 
holders. 

Martin Luther killed two birds with 
one stone: he not only dictated the 
terms of voter legislation, but he set the 
stage for the collection of a sizable 
amount of money which followed the 
bloodshed -which his demonstrations 
brought about. The Reverend Ralph 
Abernathy, treasurer of King’s Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, was re- 
cently quoted by the Associated Press as. 
saying they will take in a million dollars 
this year. 

As to the need for more voter laws, 
it. will be recalled that last February, 
long before Martin Luther invaded 
Selma, U.S. District Judge Daniel H. 
Thomas issued an order—under existing 
laws—protecting all voting privileges for 
people living in Dallas County, where 
Selma is located. 

That order included the following: 


It is the order of this court that the de- 
fendants, registrars of the voters of Dallas 
County, Ala., are hereby restrained and en- 
joined: 

1. From failing or refusing to receive and 
process expeditiously applications for regis- 
tration to vote; 
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2. To expedite the registration of voters 
in Dallas County by receiving and process- 
ing at least 100 applications on each regis- 
tration day, provided that number of persons 
present themselves for registration; 

3. To provide adequate personnel and 
facilities for registration of voters so that 
at least eight applicants can apply for 
registration simultaneously; 

4. To observe the following procedures for 
the receipt of applications for registration to 
vote in Dallas County. 


The order then goes into minute detail 
in spelling out the registration process, 
to avoid any technical loophole which 
might prevent the registration from 
proceeding on schedule. And the court 
order concludes with this clincher: 

The court also wishes to make clear that 
any rejected Negro applicant from this date 
forward may apply to this court for regis- 
tration in accordance with the provisions 
of 42 U.S.C. 1971(3). 


Mr. Chairman, what more do they 
want? There have been any number of 
other court actions, under the existing 
law, to protect the voting privilege. The 
Associated Press, in a story from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., dated April 30, stated: 

A Federal judge has ordered voter registra- 
tion boards in three Alabama counties to 
stop using voter literacy tests. 


A recent story, by United Press Inter- 
national, out of New Orleans, dated July 
5, 1965, contains this: 

The U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has ordered the registrars of Perry County, 
Ala., to register 36 Negroes rejected by a voter 
referee appointed by a Federal district court. 

The referee, O. S. Burke, was appointed to 
receive applications from Negroes rejected 
registrars Joseph T. Scarbrough, Joe E. Ben- 
nett, W. F. Harper, and their precessors. 

Burke rejected 110 of 209 applicants who 
sought registration under a district court 
order enjoining discrimination. 

The Justice Department took exception to 
82 of the rejections and appealed them. By 
the time the circuit court rendered its opin- 
ion, many of the Negroes had been registered 
and 36 remained. 

The court found the 36 were qualified un- 
der standards set down by the district court. 


I repeat, Mr. Chairman, what more do 
they want? There is already on the 
books every law that could reasonably be 
needed, and then some, to protect the 
voting privilege in this country. Indeed, 
the statutes are replete with provisions, 
numbering 16 Federal laws—6 criminal 
and 10 civil, to protect voting rights. 

Mr. Chairman, can there be any ques- 
tion in the mind of anyone as to the 
adequacy of the present laws to protect 
the voting privilege in America? I have 
cited but a few instances of court actions, 
in pursuance of existing laws, to prevent 
any possible discrimination because of 
race or color. What more do they want? 

As I stated at the beginning, the mask 
should be removed, and the motivations 
behind this legislation exposed. 
raises the question of whether this Con- 
gress is now legislating in response to 
intimidation, spearheaded by Martin 
Luther’s discredited money-raising pub- 
licity-seeking demonstrations staged in 
Alabama several months ago? Is democ- 
racy giving way to mobocracy in Amer- 
ica? Just how much significance do 
sponsors attach to the Negro bloc vote 
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in this country? Is emotional hysteria 
to become the order of the day? Does 
the Constitution of our country no longer 
mean anything? 

The Supreme Court has in the past 
repeatedly held that only the States can, 
under the Constitution, determine the 
qualification of voters. For 189 years 
that fact has been universally recognized 
and respected. Yet it is completely ig- 
nored in this legislation. 

That Court, in the Guinn case, in con- 
sidering the matter of literacy tests for 
voting—which this bill outlaws—stated: 

No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test, considered 
alone, since, we have seen, its establishment 
was but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our super- 
vision, and indeed, its validity is admitted. 


Indeed, as one writer pointed out, there 
is no authority given Congress by the 
Constitution to interfere in the way local 
elections are held or the manner in which 
voters are declared eligible so long as 
States do not abridge the right to vote 
on the basis of race, color, or sex. 

Yet, we are now asked to violate these 
basic and well established principles, and 
approve a bill which ignores not only the 
Constitution but any number of decisions 
confirming the exclusive right of the 
States to determine voter qualifications. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed difficult for 
anyone to reconcile a vote for this Con- 
stitution-defying legislation with our 
oaths to uphold that Constitution. Emo- 
tional hysteria has been instrumental in 
the destruction of other governmental 
systems in this world. It can happen 
here. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Fuqua]. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
in the right of American citizens to vote. 
In my own State of Florida, we do not 
have a literacy test nor do we have a poll 
tax. 

It might be said that we are exempt 
from the provisions of this bill. But 
there is a great constitutional question 
at stake. 

The Constitution clearly gives each 
State the right to determine voter quali- 
fications and the bill which has been pre- 
sented by the Judiciary Committee is 
discriminatory in that it applies only to 
a few sections of the Nation. It would 
include Alaska as one of the States that 
will have to prove that they are not dis- 
criminating, although all proponents of 
the bill have generally said that this is 
not the case. 

This bill would eliminate poll taxes as 
a voting requirement in State and local 
elections, although it took a constitu- 
tional amendment to outlaw poll taxes 
from Federal elections. And let me 
point out that it was a Floridian, Senator 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, who fought for this 
measure and won his battle in the con- 
stitutional manner. I submit that this 
provision in the bill we are debating is 
not constitutional. 

All literacy tests are outlawed, al- 
though they may not be discriminatory. 
And the bill provides that any State or 
locality affected can make no change in 
its election laws or voting procedures un- 
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less approved by the District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

Why is the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia such a superior judi- 
cial body? 

We should have a bill with universal 
application, rather than one that seeks 
to discriminate against only certain 
areas. 

I would call to your attention all of the 
laws on the books which now guarantee 
the right to vote. Although they have 
been pointed out time and again, let us 
review their basic provisions. 

Any citizen may sue any election offi- 
cial for damages who denies him the 
right to vote—42 U.S.C. 1983. 

Any citizen who alleges he is wrong- 
fully denied the right to vote may sue in 
a Federal court without a jury to prevent 
the denial of that right—42 U.S.C. 1971. 

Any election official who denies any 
qualified voter his right to register and 
vote under color of law is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment—18 U.S.C. 242. 

Any election official who conspires with 
another to deny any citizen the right to 
vote is subject to a fine of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for 10 years, or both—18 
U.S.C. 241. 

The Attorney General may sue in the 
Federal courts for an injunction at any 
time any person is engaged or there are 
reasonable grounds to believe he is about 
to engage in any act designed to deprive 
any person of his right to vote—42 U.S.C. 
1993. 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act provides that 
all voting cases be expedited; that if less 
than 15 percent of a race is registered, 
Federal referees be appointed; and that 
everyone with a 6th grade education is 
presumed literate—42 U.S.C. 1971. 

And, if a Federal judge finds a pattern 
of racial discrimination pursuant to the 
1960 Civil Rights Act he may appoint 
Federal referees. 

Now there is another bill before the 
House which is a substitute measure and 
which is far superior to that which the 
Judiciary Committee has presented. 

This measure, generally titled the 
McCulloch bill, applies to the entire Na- 
tion and wherever discrimination in vot- 
ing exists. It recognizes that poll taxes 
may be eliminated only by constitutional 
amendment, and provides that a sixth- 
grade education is a presumption of lit- 
eracy, and those with less than a sixth- 
grade education may also register if they 
establish their ability to meet the State’s 
literacy requirements. Further, this bill 
recognizes the integrity of our judicial 
system by not including the provision 
that those areas affected by the bill can 
make no change in their election laws or 
voting procedures without the approval 
of the District of Columbia District 
Court. 

The McCulloch bill is a much fairer 
bill, it is constitutional, while I believe 
that the bill which has been reported by 
the Judiciary Committee is not. 

We should not tamper with our basic 
system of Government for laws which are 
not needed and which have provisions 
which are simply not constitutional. 

If a bill is needed, then it should be 
the McCulloch bill and not the one which 
is being rammed down our throats so 
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vigorously, and without regard to its 
constitutionality. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScH mMIDHAUSER]. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chair- 
man, the people of the United States of 
America have long been appalled by the 
blatant violation of human and civil 
rights that have occurred in certain re- 
gions of our Nation over the past dec- 
ades. In the original design of the great 
Constitution of the United States, the 
framers of that Constitution recognized 
that the single most critical tenet of 
democratic government was the right to 
vote. The experiences of many decades 
led to additions to the Constitution, one 
of the most important of which was the 
adoption of the 15th amendment. The 
language of this amendment is so clear 
and so direct that it is not susceptible to 
confusion. Section 1 of this amendment 
provides, The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” Sec- 
tion 2 of this amendment appropriately 
provides the simple imperative that the 
Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

H.R. 6400, the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man CELLER, is grounded fully upon the 
clear imperative in this amendment. It 
is a bill that has been designed to fill a 
need that has been underscored by care- 
ful and objective work done by the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission, which has 
documented systematically the denial of 
the right to vote on the basis of color 
which has occurred for so long in cer- 
tain regions of our Nation. We, Mem- 
bers of the 89th Congress, have a clear 
challenge before us, to fulfill the great 
promise and the great hope that has 
been held forth to our citizens for well 
over a hundred years, to end the denial 
of the right and privilege to vote on the 
basis of color. The voting rights bill of 
1965 fills definite needs, and it is particu- 
larly important that we pass, this week, 
in the House of Representatives, the 
strengthened version which the able 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has incorporated in this bill. The 
section which extends coverage to de- 
nials of the right to vote by use of the 
poll tax is a particularly important and 
necessary issue which strengthens this 
bill over the Senate version. 1 

Further, I believe that the voting 
rights bill of 1965 should be strength- 
ened and improved by extending its 
scope to include a strong amendment to 
enfranchise our thousands of Spanish- 
American citizens. The cultural heritage 
of our Spanish-American brothers en- 
compasses a noble and significant herit- 
age which is part of the great de- 
velopment of the entire American Na- 
tion. The forefathers of our Spanish- 
American brothers contributed signifi- 
cantly to the development of the whole 
North American Continent. Our Span- 
ish-American brothers have assumed 
the responsibilities of citizenship in the 
United States with dedication and pa- 
triotism of the highest quality. In war 
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and in peace, they have been in the fore- 
front of our national efforts. I feel that 
the time has come in 1965 for us to ex- 
tend to them the recognition of their 
significant cultural contribution, and to 
insure that our Spanish-American 
brothers have equality of voting rights 
with all other citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr.FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
H. R. 6400, because the right to vote and 
the right and ability to participate in 
government is a fundamental guarantee 
under the U.S. Constitution and is the 
bulwark and the strength of our democ- 
racy and our representative government. 

The evidence is beyond question that 
this right has been arbitrarily, discrimi- 
natorily, and capriciously denied Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It is also clear that existing law and 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 
1964 are not adequate to deal with this 
problem. 

Any barrier which prevents any Amer- 
ican from the full and equal exercise of 
the right to vote should be and must be 
removed immediately. This bill does 
that, and, therefore, I fully support it. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
to the fullest extent of my ability and 
with the deepest devotion to the basic 
principles involved, I rise in support 
of H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, to enforce the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

The crisis in voting rights which 
reached its decisive stage with the dem- 
onstrations in Selma, Ala., and the spe- 
cial message President Johnson sent to 
Congress on March 17, 1965, has been 
developing for years. After an exhaus- 
tive study the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights reported in 1961 its conclusion 
that “the franchise is denied entirely to 
some because of race, and diluted for 
many others. The promise of the Con- 
stitution is not yet fulfilled.” Attempts 
to deal with the problem through court 
proceedings under previous Civil Rights 
Acts passed in 1957, 1960, and 1964 have 
proved ineffective. There has been a 
growing clamor to enforce the proscrip- 
tion of the 15th amendment against ra- 
cial discrimination in voting by admin- 
istrative rather than judicial formulas. 
The Selma demonstrations and the bit- 
ter violence which accompanied them 
focused national attention on the urgent 
need for a prompt and effective remedy 
for such discrimination. 

At the very crux of this great Ameri- 
can democracy is the principle of rep- 
resentation. It is the representative fea- 
ture of our Government, at the Federal, 
State, and local level, that underlies and 
overshadows its every virtue, its few de- 
fects. But we have not had a represent- 
ative government in some States and in 
many localities. The voluminous testi- 
mony just heard by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the investigations conducted by 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission over 
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the past several years, and indeed the 
eyes and ears of every American who 
watched dumbfounded and ashamed, the 
films from Selma, Ala., have been witness 
that Negroes have been systematically 
and brutally denied their representation 
in parts of this land. 

Selma, Ala., does not represent a 
unique condition. I am sorry to say, and 
most Americans have been appalled to 
learn, that there is an old and all-too- 
widespread campaign by State and local 
Officials in some parts of this country to 
prevent people from participation in gov- 
ernment at the local level—and that is 
where government most affects our daily 
lives—or fails to. The evidence is in— 
and it is overwhelming: All too many 
Negro Americans have been and are 
today the victims of a vicious cycle in 
which antagonistic State and local gov- 
ernments are able to remain in power 
only by denying the Negro the right to 
vote. This cycle is self-perpetuating— 
and its effect is wholly destructive of 
those caught in it. 

Our Nation is engaged in waging a 
great war against poverty—economic 
poverty. We must now wage war 
against another form of poverty—dem- 
ocratic poverty. And the first is doomed 
to failure unless we win the second. 

None can argue against the simple 
purpose of this bill to enforce the con- 
stitutional protections of the right to 
vote—to correct a century of injustice— 
and to guarantee, once and for all, that 
no American citizen shall be denied the 
ballot by ingenious subterfuge, harass- 
ment, or intimidation. 

What divides us, then, is not what 
must be done, but how it should be done. 
I join my many colleagues who have 
paid tribute to the dean of this body, 
chairman of its great Judiciary Com- 
mittee, “Manny” CELLER. He and the 
members of his committee have given 
us a bill that can, and will, do what we 
all know must be done. 

The bill, as amended, is designed pri- 
marily to enforce the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and is also designed to enforce the 14th 
amendment and article 1, section 4. To 
accomplish this objective the bill, first, 
suspends the use of literacy and other 
tests and devices in areas where there 
is reason to believe that such tests and 
devices have been and are being used to 
deny the right to vote on account of race 
or color; second, authorizes the appoint- 
ment of Federal examiners in such areas 
to register persons who are qualified 
under State law, except insofar as such 
law is suspended by this act, to vote in 
State, local, and Federal elections; 
third, empowers the Federal courts, in 
any action instituted by the Attorney 
General, to enforce the guarantees of 
the 15th amendment, to authorize the 
appointment of Federal examiners, pend- 
ing final determination of the suit or 
after a final judgment in which the court 
finds that violations of the 15th amend- 
ment have occurred; fourth, provides 
criminal penalties for intimidating, 
threatening, or coercing any person for 
voting or attempting to vote, or for urg- 
ing or aiding any person to vote or to 
attempt to vote. In addition, civil and 
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criminal remedies are provided for the 
enforcement of the act. 

Upon the basis of findings that poll 
taxes as a prerequisite to voting violate 
the 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution, the bill abolishes the poll 
tax in any State or subdivision where it 
still exists. 

A vital obligation and responsibility of 
the Congress is to provide appropriate 
implementation of the guarantees of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution. 
Adopted in 1870, that amendment states 
the fundamental principle that the 
right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the States or the Federal 
Government on account of race or color. 

The historic struggle for the realiza- 
tion of this constitutional guarantee in- 
dicates clearly that our national achieve- 
ments in this area have fallen far short 
of our aspirations. The history of the 
15th amendment litigation in the Su- 
preme Court reveals both the variety of 
means used to bar Negro voting and the 
durability of such discriminatory policies 
through the grandfather clause, the 
white primary; the resort to procedural 
hurdles, to racial gerrymandering, to 
improper challenges, and, finally, the 
discriminatory use of tests. 

The past decade has been marked by 
an upsurge of public indignation against 
the systematic exclusion of Negroes from 
the polls that characterizes certain re- 
gions of this Nation. We, in Congress, 
responded with the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957, 1960, and 1964. 

But, what has been the effect of the 
1957, 1960, and 1964 voting rights stat- 
utes? Although these laws were in- 
tended to supply strong and effective 
remedies, their enforcement has encoun- 
tered serious obstacles in various regions 
of the country. Progress has been pain- 
fully slow, in part because of the intransi- 
gence of State and local officials and re- 
peated delays in the judicial process. 
Judicial relief has had to be gaged not in 
terms of months—but in terms of years, 
for it affords those who are determined 
to resist abundant opportunity to resist. 
Indeed, even after apparent defeat re- 
sisters seek new ways and means of dis- 
criminating. Barring one contrivance 
too often has caused no change in result, 
only in methods. 

That literacy tests and other devices 
have been widely used in violation of the 
15th amendment is amply shown by evi- 
dence and decisions in cases brought by 
the United States in the past 5 years and 
by studies of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. Many decisions have held 
that such tests and devices have been 
used as part of a calculated plan to de- 
prive Negroes of their right to vote. 

These cases demonstrate that fre- 
quently whites have not been subjected 
to these tests at all; in many places they 
are applied only to Negroes. Indeed, 
Justice Department lawsuits have re- 
vealed that large numbers of illiterate 
whites are registered in many different 
Places in States affected by the bill. 
Moreover, even the most cursory exami- 
nation of the content of many of these 
tests reveals that they are vague, arbi- 
trary, hypertechnical, or unnecessarily 
difficult, and have little—if any—bearing 
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upon the capacity to cast an intelligent 
ballot. The inescapable conclusion is 
that these tests were not designed to be 
bona fide qualifications in any sense, but 
are intended to deprive Negroes the right 
to register to yote. The only real function 
they serve is to foster racial discrimina- 
tion. These facts are clear. In wide- 
spread areas of several States tests and 
devices, as defined in this bill, have been 
effectively and repeatedly used to deny 
or abridge the right of Negroes to vote. 

Further, I strongly oppose the eco- 
nomic barrier to voting represented by 
the poll tax, and find adequate basis for 
concluding that since it has been used 
as an instrument of discrimination, it 
can stand on no different footing than 
the literacy tests and other devices. 

Mr, Chairman, detailed analysis of the 
bill convinces me that it is most respon- 
sive to the justified outcry of all Ameri- 
cans. The urgency is felt all across this 
land; our response carefully noted all 
around the world. Let us be thorough, 
let us be deliberate. But let us not be 
deterred from answering now, with this 
bill, the call of our President when he 
said: 

We cannot, we must not refuse to protect 
the rights of every American to vote in every 
election that he may desire to participate in. 
And we ought not, we must not wait another 
8 months before we get a bill. We have al- 
ready waited a hundred years and more and 
the time for waiting is gone. I recognize 
that outside this Chamber is the outraged 
conscience of a Nation, the grave concern of 
many nations, and the harsh judgment of 
history on our acts. 


America can only be truly great, 
whether in her own judgment or that of 
other nations or of history, if every 
American is a part of that greatness. 
Today, many thousands of Negroes, and 
members of other minority groups, are 
denied the right to be part of America. 
What we do today is not for the Negro. 
It is not for any minority. It is for 
America. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there can 
be such a thing as too much government. 
There can be such a thing as a govern- 
ment which supervises and controls ev- 
ery action and every thought of every 
day that you live. For years we have 
pointed to communism as the prime ex- 
ample of total control of the individual 
by government. 

But now in our zeal for solving every- 
body’s problems and our enthusiasm 
for establishing new standards, the 
United States is treading the same path. 
There is such a thing as too much gov- 
l and we are dangerously close to 

t. 

I have stated many times that I do not 
favor practices or laws which discrimi- 
nate against voters and which in effect 
prevent qualified citizens from voting. 
In Florida we have made it a practice to 
encourage all qualified persons to vote, 
and I know of no instance in my district 
where there has been discrimination. 

However, there has been discrimina- 
tion against voters in some areas. As a 
result, there has been a widespread de- 
mand for federally sponsored voting 
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laws. Some of this demand has ap- 
peared to me to be spurious in that it 
was carefully manufactured and highly 
publicized. Nevertheless, the desired ef- 
fect has been achieved and Congress has 
been called upon by the administration 
to pass a voting rights bill. 

I am opposed to Federal laws on vot- 
ing. I believe the Constitution is clear 
in that the States are given control of 
voting processes and yoting standards. 
Federal laws mean Federal control of 
voting in America and can lead to some 
very unwholesome situations. Admit- 
tedly, there have been evils in some areas 
on voter discrimination, but one evil 
should not be replaced by another, and 
I am convinced that Federal control of 
voting processes could result in abuses 
just as serious as any that now exist. 

Nevertheless, during the process of de- 
bate, the House will have to choose be- 
tween the McCulloch bill and the Celler 
bill. In that choice I shall vote for the 
McCulloch bill. There are a number of 
reasons, but primarily the McCulloch 
bill would apply uniformly to all the 
States and would utilize the courts to 
guarantee the rights of the voters. By 
contrast, the Celler bill applies automati- 
cally to Southern States, and obviously 
is discriminatory. The McCulloch bill 
recognizes State standards on the lit- 
eracy qualification of voters which estab- 
lish a sixth grade education as sufficient 
proof of literacy. The Celler bill auto- 
matically suspends all literacy tests. 

The Celler bill would outlaw the poll 
tax as a voting requirement in State and 
local elections. This is an unconstitu- 
tional provision. By contrast the Mc- 
Culloch bill specifies that where poll 
taxes are used to discriminate on the 
basis of race or color, the Attorney Gen- 
eral should bring suits to nullify poll 
taxes so used. 

To my mind the Celler voting rights 
bill contains provisions, which amounts 
to bills of attainder, that are aimed arbi- 
trarily at the Southern States but which 
could be aimed elsewhere at another 
time by the administration in power. 
Its obviously unconstitutional sections 
would judge States, counties, and indi- 
viduals guilty of unlawful acts by the 
process of mathematics and would arbi- 
trarily impose punishment. These pun- 
ishments could be lifted only if the de- 
fendents were able to prove their inno- 
cence. It would no longer be a require- 
ment that a person is assumed innocent 
until guilt is proved. 

Obviously the McCulloch bill is the 
better choice since a choice must be 
made. 

The answers to these problems lie in 
the field of fact and reason, not in emo- 
tion and politics. Under the Constitu- 
tion the Federal Government has no au- 
thority to control or supervise or other- 
wise interfere with the right of the States 
to establish the qualifications of voters. 
It has a right to remove discriminations 
against citizens who are qualified to vote 
and should be registered. What is pro- 
posed in the committee bill goes much 
further. It allows the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over from the States the 
control of voting procedures. The pro- 
posed law gives the Attorney General the 
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authority to interpret what he thinks 
should be the voting laws in any State, 
county, township, or community. Fed- 
eral registrars could be sent to enforce 
his interpretation and it is not beyond 
the reach of the imagination that they 
could be sent to elect the people of his 
choice. I am not ready to abandon the 
processes of law or the principles set 
forth in the Constitution. 

There is neither necessity nor justifi- 
cation to hand over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the control of the Nation’s vot- 
ing processes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, punitive 
legislation of any kind is bad legislation. 
No objective, however high minded or 
noble, can ever justify the means which 
are employed to punish a region, and 
leave unaffected by the same statute 
other parts of the country and other 
States where alleged grievances and prac- 
tices may exist now or in the future. 

H.R. 6400 targets in on 6 Southern 
States, 34 counties in another Southern 
State, and part of 2 other States thou- 
sands of miles removed. My beloved 
State of Georgia is wrongfully included. 
It leaves untouched other States where 
literacy tests form a part of the voting 
laws, other States which set special quali- 
fications for voting, which would be de- 
scribed by the advocates of this bill as 
schemes and devices if they existed either 
in my State or in any other States or 
counties at which this bill and its provi- 
sions are aimed. 

The very language of the bill itself is 
self-defeating. Its draftsmanship is 
crude. The pocket trigger provision 
vests in the Attorney General powers 
which should be vested exclusively in 
courts of competent jurisdiction. This 
provision vests the Attorney General with 
broad discretionary power to selectively 
choose his targets and employ harassing 
tactics and procedures against law-abid- 
ing State and county officials in whose 
heart and mind any desire to deny the 
right to vote may be utterly nonexistent. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, an able advocate for his bill, on 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965, in debate on the 
rule, said the following: 

The pending bill is much needed. Previ- 
ous acts have, as a result of legal dodges and 
subterfuges, been found inadequate. Voting 
discrimination is still rampant. The pend- 
ing bill provides an ample, effective remedy, 
impervious to all legal trickery and evasion. 


I must say to the gentleman from New 
York that if previous acts have been 
found inadequate as a result of legal 
dodges and subterfuges, the gentleman 
from New York himself must accept the 
responsibility because he is the author of 
such previous acts, and he had the nec- 
essary vote to pass those bills or anything 
else to which a civil rights label might be 
attached. If voting discrimination is 
still rampant, as the gentleman from New 
York claims, it is an admission from him 
that previous bills authored by him were 
ineffective, inadequate, or improperly 
drawn, 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill and others which have preceded it 
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are drawn, sponsored, and passed by peo- 
ple who have no knowledge of actual 
facts and conditions, and little or no 
curiosity to learn. How long, oh how 
long, will they seek to scourge us for 
what took place a hundred years ago. 

I speak not only for myself, but I be- 
lieve for most of the people who live in 
my district and my State, when I ask 
in the spirit of charity, faith, and trust 
to leave us alone, and give us an oppor- 
tunity to work out our problems where 
problems exist with peace, good will, and 
harmony. Where resistance does exist, 
that resistance is either caused or ag- 
gravated and intensified by meddlers, by 
punitive legislation, by massive and un- 
warranted use of Federal troops, by some 
misguided people who believe they are 
doing the right thing, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, by some whose real purpose is to 
overthrow and subvert the Government 
of the United States and all forms of law 
and order. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 is clearly sec- 
tionally discriminatory. The provision 
that where less than 50 percent are reg- 
istered or voting, its automatic trigger 
is charged and aimed at a group of 
Southern States without regard to condi- 
tions or circumstances that may prevail 
elsewhere. Its pocket trigger, to which 
I have previously referred, confers upon 
the Attorney General broad discretionary 
power to select his own geographical tar- 
gets for court action for any reasons he 
may choose. 

The advocates of the bill claim that 
there is an escape clause. Mr. Chair- 
man, the escape clause provision is a 
delusion and a deception. A State 
trapped by the automatic trigger can es- 
cape coverage only by journeying to 
Washington, filing a suit against the 
United States in the District Court of 
the District of Columbia, and proving its 
innocence for the last 5 years. This not 
only reverses the traditional presumption 
of innocence, but abandons the doctrine 
that trial court cases should be heard in 
the jurisdiction where the accusation 
was made or the cause of action arose. 

In H.R. 6400, State literacy tests are 
suspended in States covered by the bill, 
and, by implication, upheld in all other 
States. Clearly, Mr. Chairman, the same 
rule should apply throughout the 50 
States. No State or locality covered by 
the automatic trigger can hereafter make 
any enforceable change in any of its vot- 
ing laws without the prior approval of 
the Attorney General or the District 
Court of the District of Columbia. It 
nullifies both poll taxes and all other 
payments prerequisite to voting in State 
and local elections and referenda. H.R. 
6400 grants the right to vote to those 
registered by Federal examiners and al- 
lows the counting of their votes and the 
certification of election results, even 
though challenges of their qualifications, 
unresolved on election day, may later be 
upheld. This could result in chaos, inde- 
cision, and might result in subverting the 
decision of a majority of the voters to 
an arbitrary decision of examiners, in- 
spectors, or others. 

Mr. Chairman, even if this legislation 
should be enacted, those who support it 
and urge its passage will be back again 
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and again and again, declaring that the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, like previous 
acts, has been found to be inadequate. 
Evidently nothing will ever satisfy cer- 
tain groups and certain individuals, short 
of domination and control of election re- 
sults, not in their own States, districts, 
and municipalities, but in States, dis- 
tricts, counties, and parishes hundreds, 
even thousands of miles removed from 
their own domiciles and residences. 

In 1938, a man named Hitler asked the 
German Reichstag to give him the power 
to, in effect, control national and local 
election results. He claimed that it was 
necessary to strengthen Germany, and 
when questions were raised, he replied, 
“You can trust me because I am a good 
man. I will not abuse the power which 
I seek.” You know the result. The 
Reichstag docilely complied. It placed 
into the hands of one man and his small 
circle of followers the total power to 
throttle the economic and political life 
of an entire nation. That control and 
power erupted in 1939 into World War II, 
which cost millions of lives and untold 
billions in destruction. Legislation, puni- 
tive in its purpose, targeted in its appli- 
cation to only a part of a country instead 
of all 50 States, could lead to controlled 
and dictated elections, and the eventual 
destruction of all democratic processes. 
Many who deplored what Hitler did in 
the thirties now are trying to do the same 
to you and to me in 1965. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I have listened 
with great interest to the debate we are 
having here on the floor of the House 
during the past 3 days in connection 
with the so-called voting rights bill. I 
also had an opportunity to appear before 
the House Judiciary Committee in op- 
position to the civil rights bill which in 
my opinion contains provisions com- 
pletely foreign to our form of govern- 
ment. 

I am certain you will agree with me 
that it does not take a mastermind or 
any person with extraordinary intelli- 
gence to know that this bill is directed 
toward the southern white people. No 
one has mentioned the fact that we 
southerners have been the best friends 
the colored race has had since the first 
colored people entered the United States 
as slaves. 

First, the white people in the South 
have more sympathy and a greater re- 
spect for the average colored person than 
any group I have met from other sections 
of the country. History reveals that the 
slaves were imported into this country 
by the people from the North and sold 
to the southern plantation owners as 
slaves, 

After the Civil War the southern. peo- 
ple continued to treat the colored people 
as citizens of our part of the country and 
the average farmer planted twice as 
many acres of cotton as he would 
have ordinarily planted if it were not for 
the fact that he was trying to create 
work for the colored people so they could 
make a decent living, even though cotton 
has kept the South broke and at the 
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bottom of the ladder so far as finances 
are concerned. 

I was born and raised on a large farm 
where an average of 100 colored people 
worked every year during the first 25 
years of my life that I spent on our old 
farm home. Never once did we have any 
friction or any trouble between the 
colored and white people on our farm. 
They worked together and understood 
each others customs. 

I am certain there would be no fric- 
tion in South Carolina at the present 
time if it were not for the foreign agita- 
tors who are being paid to create trouble 
in the Southern States between colored 
and white races. 

Some of the best friends that I have 
ever had are among the colored people 
and they are always exhibiting a great 
interest in my future and welfare while 
Iam at home. 

So far as the present bill under con- 
sideration is concerned, I resent the fact 
that South Carolina was included in the 
number of States to be policed by the 
Federal Government. 

During the 14 terms I have spent here 
as a Member of Congress, I have not re- 
ceived one complaint from one colored 
person stating that he was prevented 
from registering or voting in the State 
of South Carolina. In fact, I have spent 
more funds during my political cam- 
paigns in South Carolina in trying to get 
both colored and white to register and 
vote than on any other item in connec- 
tion with my campaign. 

I hope the people responsible for writ- 
ing this legislation and the supporters of 
this unreasonable proposal have some 
magic plan whereby they can compel 
both the colored and white people to vote 
on election day. We have been success- 
ful in my congressional district and in 
the State of South Carolina in having 
hundreds of thousands of people register 
to vote, however, on voting day they will 
not take the time to visit the polls and 
cast their vote. I do not think any leg- 
islation we could pass here in Washing- 
ton would influence this group who seem 
to be not sufficiently interested in their 
government to go to the polls and vote. 

I would think the Federal judges in the 
six or seven States designated to be 
crucified under this legislation would be 
extremely humiliated by the fact that 
they expect to transport all the people 
who will be charged for violating this 
so-called voting rights law to Washing- 
ton to appear before the Federal courts. 

I certainly am disappointed in the 
Congress of the United States, a distin- 
guished body which I have always ad- 
mired and held in the highest esteem. 
I am certain that every Member of this 
body, if they speak their mind, could not 
honestly deny the fact that this pro- 
posed legislation is as bad as any legisla- 
tion that has been created behind the 
Tron Curtain including Russia and China. 

I hope our form of government is 
strong enough to withstand this type of 
encroachment upon the rights of the 
People of our Nation, however, one of 
these days I am afraid it will be too late 
to recoup the rights granted to us by 
our forefathers and salvage our Govern- 
ment which is in my opinion the greatest 
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form of government ever devised by 
mankind. 

I wish that there was some way that I 
could inform some of the people from the 
East, North, and West on this subject, 
however, so many of my colleagues have 
made up their minds to crucify the 
southern white people until nothing I 
may say here on the floor of the House, 
I am certain, could change their mind 
on this subject. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GILLIGAN]. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6400. This bill, in 
my opinion, rests upon a realistic ap- 
praisal of the problems for which we 
here are trying to frame solutions and in 
fact this bill does propose solutions 
which hold better promise of acuatlly 
solving the problems than those offered 
us in the minority’s substitute measure, 
H.R. 7896. 

I find it hard to believe that the mi- 
nority’s proposal is seriously intended. 
If the sponsors and supporters of the 
minority proposal were really serious, 
why did they wait so long before intro- 
ducing it? Why did they not have the 
measure cosponsored in the Senate, 
where it could have been debated along 
with the bill reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee? They must know 
that their bill differs so much from the 
measure which passed the Senate that if 
the House were to adopt it instead of 
H.R. 6400 the Senate would reject it, and 
as a consequence we would have no vot- 
ing rights bill this year. 

If we are to have a voting rights bill 
this year, we in this body must pass a 
bill as much like the one that passed 
the Senate. And we must have a voting 
rights bill this year. The time to act 
is now. 

The minority’s substitute measure is 
faulty in the extreme. For one thing, it 
makes the right to vote, which is the 
fundamental right of a citizen, divisible 
by 25 by requiring that before Federal 
registrars can be sent into an area 25 
citizens must have been illegally denied 
the right to register and then they must 
notify in writing the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the right to vote is not 
divisible, by 25 or any other number. 

The facts supporting the charge of 
discrimination in voting and registering 
are incontrovertible. The pattern of dis- 
crimination is likewise beyond question. 
I deem myself a literate citizen, but I 
sincerely doubt that I could answer ques- 
tions in some literacy tests that have 
been used in voter registration. Today 
the literacy test has as much meaning as 
the property tax requirement had in the 
early 19th century, and it is liable to as 
much abuse. It can no longer be tol- 
erated. 

The substitute measure is faulty in 
these and other respects. Most of all it 
is a red herring. It has no chance of 
being accepted by the Senate, and I hope 
it is rejected by the Members of this 
House. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Tunney]. 
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Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of a legislative ban on poll 
taxes. The issue is not whether our con- 
stitutional democracy will survive if we 
allow States to impose poll taxes; but 
whether the spirit of the Constitution 
is violated by a tax on the most funda- 
mental of all democratic and constitu- 
tional rights—the right to vote. I say 
that the right to vote has been freely 
given to all generations of Americans 
and it makes a mockery of the right to 
impose a tariff on its exercise. 

Why, it is asked by some, should the 
Congress become involved in what is 
essentially a State or local problem? 
The question itself belies the answer that 
is sought. The right to vote is not a 
State right or a community right. It is 
a national right which cloaks the being 
of every citizen as naturally as do the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

When our States and communities pass 
laws which, in effect, strip this right from 
certain of our citizens, it is up to the Na- 
tional Legislature to restore it. The poll 
tax laws of Mississippi, Alabama, Texas, 
and Virginia attach a price tag to the 
invaluable voting right. 

Conditioning the right to vote on the 
payment of money is contrary to every- 
thing this country stands for. Such a 
practice could scarcely be condoned 
whatever its purpose. But when its ad- 
mitted object is the withholding of the 
voting right from our Negro citizens, it 
has no defense whatsoever and must be 
found guilty of violating the most funda- 
mental laws of democracy. 

Historians tell us that the poll tax, 
that is, a capitation tax, a tax on heads, 
is one of the oldest taxes known to man. 
How odd that its principal use as a con- 
dition on the right to vote should be made 
late in the 19th century in the former 
slave States, shortly after denial of the 
right to vote on account of race or previ- 
ous condition of servitude had been pro- 
hibited by the 15th amendment. Well 
perhaps it is not odd, really. Certainly 
the legislators who were instrumental in 
effecting the necessary constitutional or 
legislative changes made no mystery of 
their reasons for advocating a poll tax 
as a condition on the right to vote. They 
did not want Negroes to vote and they 
knew that few Negroes could afford the 
tax since they were so recently freed 
from slavery. As the Committee on the 
Judiciary stated in Senate Report No. 
1662, 77th Congress, 2d session, 1942: 

We think a careful examination of the 
so-called poll tax constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, and an examination particu- 
larly of the constitutional conventions by 
which these amendments became a part of 
the State laws, will convince any disinter- 
ested person that the object of those State 
constitutional conventions, from which ema- 
nated mainly the poll tax laws, were moti- 
vated entirely and exclusively by a desire 
to exclude the Negro from voting. 


Those who argue that the Constitution 
does not prohibit States from requiring 
payment of a poll tax as a condition on 
the right to vote are quite willing to 
admit that such poll taxes were con- 
ceived in discrimination, were designed 
to keep Negroes from voting. “But an 
evil intent on the part of the legislators 
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does not invalidate an otherwise consti- 
tutional law,” they say. And they cite 
the Federal case of Butler v. Thompson, 
97 F. Supp. 17 (U.S. D. CE D. Va. 1951) to 
prove their point. It is true that in its 
opinion the Court said: 

A law that is fair on its face and is also 
fairly administered is not rendered invalid 
by the evil motives of its draftsmen. 


But this opinion would apply to poll 
tax laws only if they had been adminis- 
tered fairly and without discrimination. 
Instances can be cited, however, to prove 
that this has not been the case. The 
laws were passed by legislators who in- 
tended them to be discriminatory and 
administered by officials who made cer- 
tain that they were applied in a discrim- 
inatory manner. Negroes in Tala- 
hatchie County, Miss., and elsewhere, 
tried year after year to pay their poll 
taxes but could find no official willing to 
accept them. 

Defenders of the poll tax invariably 
point out cases in which the Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
poll tax laws. They would have us for- 
get, however, that none of the cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court involved 
racial or economic discrimination. The 
validity of the poll tax laws in face of 
these built-in abuses has never been 
tested. In Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 
US. 277 (1937) which upheld the Geor- 
gia poll tax law, a white male was pro- 
testing that the law did not apply equally 
to older people and to women. The 
Court has yet to be presented with what 
I consider to be the strongest argument 
against the taxes—that the collection of 
these taxes in the four States which re- 
quire them today, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia, violates the provi- 
sions of the 14th and 15th amendments 
to our Constitution. These amend- 
ments with their equal protection, due 
process and right-to-vote clauses give 
Congress the authority to strike down 
State statutes which restrict these 
rights. The congressional power to 
pass any legislation necessary to imple- 
ment the amendments and to see that 
their intent is carried out was written 
into section 5 of the 14th and section 2 
of the 15th. 

Conditioning the right to vote on pay- 
ment of a tax which falls more heavily 
on nonwhites than on whites abridges 
the right to vote on account of color. 

The evidence that any head tax falls 
more heavily on nonwhite voters than 
on white cannot be disputed. According 
to the 1960 census, the average white 
family income in Virginia was 1.99 times 
that of the nonwhite family. That multi- 
ple rises to 2.02 in Texas, 2.37 in Ala- 
bama, and 2.91 in Mississippi. 

The proponent of poll taxes admits 
that poll taxes fall more heavily on 
Negroes but reminds us that the 15th 
amendment prohibits only State action 
abridging the right to vote. The four 
States, he says, had nothing to do with 
the fact that Negroes do not earn as 
much as whites. Therefore the States 
are not abridging the right to vote on ac- 
count of color when they condition the 
right on payment of an equal tax by 
voters of all colors. 
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The validity of this argument stands 
or falls on the truth of his minor 
premise: “the four States had nothing to 
do with the fact that Negroes do not 
earn as much as whites.” 

Did they not? 

Does a State deprive a man of equal 
economic opportunity when it deprives 
him of equal educational opportunity? 
The link between level of learning and 
level of earning is so intimate and so 
obvious that there is no need for me to 
belabor it here. Of course a State de- 
prives a man of equal economic oppor- 
tunity when it deprives him of equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Have these four States deprived 
Negroes of equal educational opportuni- 
ties? We know, of course, that they 
required their schools to be segregated. 
We know also that the Supreme Court 
held in Brown v. Board of Education, 347 
U.S. 483, 493, 495, 1954, that separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal and that even though physical 
facilities and other tangible factors pro- 
vided by these States for Negroes is not 
equal. 

The number of books per pupil in 
school libraries illustrates one gap be- 
tween white and Negro schools. In 1940, 
Texas had 3.9 books per pupil in white 
school libraries and only 0.9 per pupil 
in Negro schools. By 1950 the figures 
had risen 4.4 and 2.1, respectively. 

The disparity between current annual 
expenditures per white and Negro pupil 
is another index of how unequal the 
educational opportunities were. In 1940, 
Alabama spent $41.71 per white pupil and 
only $7.34 per Negro pupil. Even in 1952, 
when States began to realize that they 
would not be allowed to maintain segre- 
gated schools unless they were truly 
equal, Mississippi spent $117.43 per white 
pupil and only $35.27 per Negro pupil. 
Are these figures indicative of equal edu- 
eational opportunities? 

Capital outlays per pupil? In 1940, in 
Alabama they were $6.68 per white pupil 
and 62 cents per Negro pupil. The Negro 
pupils were not quite 10 percent equal. 
By 1952, when the big push for equal 
though separate was on, the Negro had 
become just a little better than half equal 
in terms of capital outlay with $8.55 be- 
ing spent per Negro pupil and $14.19 per 
white pupil. The 1940 figures for Mis- 
sissippi were not available but for 1952 
capital outlays per Negro pupil were 
larger than those per white pupil: 
$35.23 to $25.48. Remember, however, 
that in that same year Mississippi was 
making current expenditures of $117.43 
per white pupil and $35.27 per Negro 
pupil. 

Before 1940, things were far worse. In 
1915 there were seven Virginia counties 
in which Negroes constituted more than 
two-thirds of the school population. 
The average amount spent for teachers 
Salaries in those counties was $13.46 per 
white pupil. It was $1.55 per Negro 
pupil. And let no one argue that in- 
equality in 1915 is irrelevant now. The 
Negro boy who was 10 years old in 1915 
is 60 years old now. He is as capable of 
voting as his white contemporary but 
he is less able to pay a poll tax because 
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the State spent much less on his edu- 
cation than it did on that of his white 
contemporary. 

Congress should have no hesitation 
about prohibiting poll taxes and I 
strongly urge that it do just that in the 
voting rights act of 1965. If it does 
anything less than that, Congress will 
have done only half its job. 

We cannot refuse to act because some 
persons doubt the constitutionality of 
our action and shy away from taking a 
firm stand on this issue. 

They use for an excuse the fact that 
the levying of poll taxes in national elec- 
tions. was outlawed by constitutional 
amendment rather than by legislative 
action. How can this method chosen for 
its expediency be cited as proof that 
legislative. action banning poll taxes is 
unconstitutional? Five times since 1939 
this House has passed anti-poll tax leg- 
islation into law. Now that the 24th 
amendment is part of the supreme law 
of our land, we are asked to swallow 
unquestioningly the untenable theory 
that the only valid procedure open to 
those among us who desire to eliminate 
the poll tax and the ugly abuses which 
inevitably accompany it when it is tied 
to the right to vote is constitutional 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
accept this rationalization. I realize 
that not every legislator who opposes 
this ban is doing so for selfish reasons. 

Many of the most devoted advocates 
of civil rights are doing so because they 
honestly believe that our constitutional 
authority to take such action is open to 
question. I respect these men and the 
position they are taking. However, I 
would ask them to reconsider that posi- 
tion. The House Judiciary Committee is 
of the opinion that legislative action in 
this area is not only constitutional but 
is also very necessary. Many noted law- 
yers and legislators share this opinion. 
Until the legislation is actually passed 
and a test case is before the Supreme 
Court, this issue can never be settled. 
In view of recent Court decisions in the 
field on civil rights, there is little reason 
to expect a turnabout when the same 
Court determines the validity of anti- 
poll tax legislation. In fact, congres- 
sional action at this time could do much 
to strengthen the case against the poll 
tax. The Justices of our highest Court 
would not take lightly the position ex- 
pressed by this Congress. I believe that 
we as representatives of all the people 
have a moral obligation to see to it that 
all the people who desire to vote should 
haye the opportunity to do so. A price 
tag tied to the voting right obviously 
restricts that right. It is our duty to 
tear off that price tag wherever we 
find it. 

To condition the right to vote on the 
payment of money, however small, is to 
deny the right to vote to the poor man, 
to the man who cannot afford to pay it. 
This is an unreasonable classification, 
one which bears no relation to a man’s 
capacity to vote. To make it is to deny 
the poor man equal protection of the 
laws. Ours is a government of the peo- 
ple, not just the rich people, but all the 
people. 
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Someone has said that the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Let us as- 
sume for a moment that a State really 
does have the power to impose a tax on 
the right to vote. Is there any limit on 
the power? What if the tax were $10 
instead of $1—$1,000—$10,000? At some 
one of these figures, depending largely 
on the amount which would discourage 
him from voting, every man will exclaim 
“But that amount is unreasonable.” To 
deny him the right to vote is to deprive 
him of the right to participate in a re- 
publican form of government. I say to 
you that Congress will not have done its 
full constitutional duty until it has pro- 
hibited the States from denying the poor 
man the right to vote because he is poor. 
And to require the rich man to pay the 
poll tax, simply because he can afford 
to do so, is equally unreasonable. 

The most abusive and discriminatory 
practice involved in the levying and col- 
lecting of the poll taxes is that of mak- 
ing them cumulative for the entire period 
of liability. The poor person or the 
Negro who might be able to pay $1 would 
very likely be unable to pay $5. If we 
pass legislation that would eliminate 
other discriminatory practices, we can 
expect the States which have tried for 
years to restrict the voting right to rely 
more and more heavily on the poll tax 
as a means of doing so. By raising the 
tax and making it cumulative they would 
be able to defeat the purpose of our 
voting rights bill. It is our job in this 
session of Congress to outlaw their last 
alternative—the poll tax. If we do not 
eliminate it now, we will be faced with 
it next year and the year after that until 
finally we take the bit between our teeth 
and do something about it. And I ask 
you—why wait when we can do some- 
thing now? Racial discrimination is like 
gangrene—if the surgeon's knife cuts out 
only part of it, the remainder will spread 
its poison to other parts of the body. If 
we make the surgeon’s mistake and re- 
move only some of the abuses the re- 
mainder will fester and spread. We all 
have a vital stake in the preservation 
and enhancement of representative gov- 
ernment. None of us want to see the 
essential, political right which makes 
representation a really operative prin- 
ciple of government be eroded away by 
discrimination. This right—the right 
to vote—must be preserved. By passing 
a voting rights act which includes a 
prohibition against poll taxes linked to 
the voting privilege we will do much to 
secure that right for all of our citizens. 
I ask you: Can we do less? 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL]. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the supporters of this bill are ob- 
viously not interested in voting rights. 
If they were, a less hypocritical approach 
would have been taken. This bill, pieced 
together with baling wire and politics, is 
designed to persecute the South and ap- 
pease the power grabbers. That has 
ee been a popular game in Washing- 


We do not deny that in some isolated 
places, North and South, there have been 
some malpractices in the area of voting 
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rights. But rectification of these rare 
cases does not require the complete 
destruction of State powers to establish 
voting requirements. If the administra- 
tion is sincere in its desire for voting 
rights, it would use existing laws to ac- 
complish its goal. Instead the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to arm him with 
a baseball bat to swat flies. 

There is no doubt that the bill before 
us was deliberately designed to discrimi- 
nate against certain States. To my col- 
leagues who represent States not af- 
fected by this bill, I appeal to your sense 
of fair play and your ability to reason. 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to 
aim punitive laws at certain States vio- 
lates both the letter and spirit of our 
Constitution. 

In an earlier statement to the dis- 
tinguished Members of this body I ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of this bill. 
While my questions have not been satis- 
factorily answered nor my reservations 
allayed, I will not repeat the same ob- 
jections. My primary desire is to impress 
upon you the ramifications involved in 
supporting such a bill as the one we are 
now considering. 

Do not be deceived by the fact that 
your State is not directly concerned with 
this legislation. Remember as you vote 
that no State is an island. Every State 
is an interlocking part of the whole. 
When the constitutional rights of one 
State are destroyed, the rights of others 
are exposed to the same erosive forces. 
When the governing process of one State 
is weakened, so is the privilege of self- 
government for the others. 

Gentlemen, my State along with se- 
lected others in the South is the victim 
of men with low ambition for retribu- 
tion. This Congress may well be com- 
pared with a lynch mob if the voting 
rights bill is passed. The majority, 
burning with emotionalism, is not always 
right; but the actions of such a group 
are difficult to rectify. There is agita- 
tion for haste, closed minds are evident, 
and feeble justification is being offered 
for arbitrary action. 

I ask one small favor of those of you 
who have made up your minds to sup- 
port this bill. Please do not cheer too 
loudly when it passes for you signal the 
loss of a constitutional right by my State. 
While the rights of only a few States 
are affected this time, a precedent may 
well be established to destroy your State’s 
sovereignty on some entirely different 
issue in the future. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400 as amended by the 
committee. 

When I introduced H.R. 6539 which is 
similar to H.R. 6400, I indicated to mem- 
bers of the committee that many of us 
hoped there would be substantial amend- 
ments to improve the original version 
based upon evidence gathered by the 
Civil Rights Commission and from testi- 
mony before the committee. 

I think this hope has been completely 
justified and a fine bill has resulted. It 
has been criticized during this debate as 
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too strong a bill, but in my opinion the 
evidence we have received makes it neces- 
sary to produce a law that will guar- 
antee equal voting rights in all of our 
States. 

Many of us hoped that the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 would solve the problem of 
discrimination in voting but this has not 
been realized. The basic reason for the 
failure of the 1964 act is that complete 
and massive resistance to it in certain 
selected sections of the South has per- 
verted the judicial processes through in- 
terminable delay and appeals so that a 
direct administrative-type remedy is 
necessary for these selected areas. Asa 
former U.S. attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington State, I have worked 
with the Department of Justice on these 
matters since 1961, and I know of the 
conscientious effort of the Department to 
make the Civil Rights Act of 1960 and 
1964 work. For example, in one lawsuit 
in one county in Alabama the Depart- 
ment was required to spend 6,000 man- 
hours analyzing voting records in order 
to present one suit. In each suit there 
has been an appeal of the original case 
and then of the injunction and often 
thereafter of the enforcement of the in- 
junction. 

The basic problem is a simple one. In 
certain areas of our country, a system 
has been used to prevent Negro citizens 
from registering and voting. The report 
of the Civil Rights Commission and the 
testimony presented to the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committee make this 
very clear. The system has been a fiex- 
ible one using a series of discriminatory 
devices such as discriminatory applica- 
tion of literacy tests, intimidation, poll 
taxes, requiring already registered voters 
to vouch for a new registrant, and legal 
interpretations of complex sections of 
various State constitutions. In many 
Southern States such as Alabama, regis- 
tration is permanent and, therefore, 
white citizens have been registered for 
many years and have not been required 
to take new and complicated tests. In 
many cases in the past, the literacy test 
has been applied in a cursory manner to 
white citizens. 

To give you some examples, in Dallas 
County, Ala., of which Selma is the 
county seat, the Justice Department filed 
a case on April 13, 1961. Dallas County 
has a voting age population of approxi- 
mately 29,500 of whom 14,500 are white 
and 15,000 are Negroes. In 1961, 9,195 
white persons or 64 percent of the voting 
age total were registered, whereas only 
156 Negroes were registered. 

The Department of Justice proved dis- 
crimination on the part of the registrars 
and found that exactly 14 Negroes had 
been registered between 1954 and 1960. 
The suit that was filed on April 13, 1961, 
took 13 months to come to trial and the 
court finally found that a new board of 
registrars was in office and they were 
not discriminating and therefore refused 
to file an injunction. On September 30, 
1963, 24 years after the suit was filed, 
the court of appeals reversed the deci- 
sion and ordered an injunction against 
discriminatory practices, but it refused 
to hold that Negro applicants must be 
judged by the same lenient standards 
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that had been applied to white applicants 
during the past. Since registration is 
permanent, the white registrants were 
not required to take new tests. In No- 
vember 1963, the Department of Justice 
photographed voter registrations again 
and showed that the new registrars were 
blatantly discriminating. Between May 
1962 and November 1963, 445 Negro ap- 
plicants were rejected. Of these appli- 
cants, 175 had been filed by Negroes with 
at least 12 years of education including 
21 with 16 years of education and one 
with a master’s degree. In October 1963, 
when most of the applicants were Negro, 
the average number of persons allowed 
to fill out forms each day was only one- 
quarter of the average in previous years 
when most of the applicants were white. 

A new test was devised in 1964 in Ala- 
bama to prevent Negro registration. Ap- 
plicants in Selma were required to spell 
such difficult and technical words as 
“emolument,” “impeachment,” “appor- 
tionment,” and “despotism.” Applicants 
were required to give an interpretation of 
excerpts from the Alabama constitution. 
On March 4, 1964, the Department of 
Justice filed another case and on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1965, nearly 4 years after the 
Department first brought suit, the dis- 
trict court finally enjoined use of the 
complicated literacy and knowledge of 
government tests. We hope this decree 
will be effective but after 4 years of litiga- 
tion only 383 out of 15,000 Negroes in 
Dallas County have been registered to 
vote. 

This was the condition in Selma. 

The Civil Rights Voting Acts of 1960 
and 1964 set up judicial procedures by 
which the Attorney General could chal- 
lenge discrimination in voting. The ex- 
ample I have given above is a small 
capsule of what has happened in the ap- 
plication of this act of Selma. I want to 
stress that in many other communities in 
the South, the Civil Rights Voting Acts 
of 1960 and 1964 have been successful and 
Negro registration is proceeding on a fair 
basis, and I commend these southern 
communities for their actions. 

Hard-core discrimination remains in 
seven States and certain other counties. 
This discrimination is apparent by two 
easily identifiable signs. These two indi- 
cators establish a pattern of discrimina- 
tion when combined. The signs are, first, 
a literacy test, and second, less than 50 
percent of the total eligible voting popu- 
lation being registered or voting in the 
last election. 

We are now dealing with hard-core dis- 
crimination and this has required a di- 
rect attack on the problem under the 
Constitution of the United States, 
amendment XV which states: 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2, The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


Section 2 clearly authorizes the Con- 
gress to deal with discrimination in vot- 
ing because of race or color. I favor the 
remedy of H.R. 6400 as being absolutely 
necessary to deal with the problem. I 
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have examined the Republican alterna- 
tive, H.R. 7896, and from the debate I 
understand that certain of our southern 
colleagues are joining with the Republi- 
cans to support this bill. 

I believe the Republican-southern bill 
will not do the job, but will only be a 
cover up for further delay and discrimi- 
nation. The attack on discrimination by 
an individual case-by-case court suit 
method has not worked. We must at- 
tack the whole problem where it remains 
in that limited number of States pur- 
suing a policy of hard-core discrimina- 
tion. H.R. 6400 has a special section— 
section 4—which provides for the sus- 
pension of discriminatory tests and de- 
vices when it is shown that there are 
such tests or devices, less than 50 percent 
of the eligible population voted on No- 
vember 1, 1964, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies this State to be practicing 
a pattern of discrimination. 

In my opinion, H.R. 6400, with its ad- 
ministrative remedy, recognizes the pat- 
terns of discrimination where they exist 
and will solve the voting rights problem, 
while H.R. 7896 will not do this, for the 
following reasons: 

First. The Democratic bill, H.R. 6400, 
will suspend literacy tests and other de- 
vices and allow Federal examiners to 
register Negroes in those seven States 
and selected counties where it has been 
established there are discriminatory lit- 
eracy tests and less than 50 percent of 
the eligible voting population was regis- 
tered or voted on November 1, 1964. The 
Republican bill, H.R. 7896, which is sup- 
ported by many of our southern Demo- 
cratic colleagues, does not operate until 
25 written complaints are received by the 
Attorney General and a successful hear- 
ing on those complaints is completed. 
This exposes the complainants to intimi- 
dation and economic reprisals and once 
again opens the door for delay. 

Second. The Democratic administra- 
tion proposal would abolish literacy tests 
in those limited States which have used 
them in a discriminatory fashion until 
such time as it can be shown that dis- 
crimination has ceased. Whereas H.R. 
7896 retains literacy tests until the regis- 
trant can prove a sixth-grade education. 
In many areas the permanently regis- 
tered white citizen—some of whom are 
illiterate—are already registered, and 
many literate adult Negroes have no 
chance in their State of obtaining a 
sixth-grade education so that the past 
discrimination is made permanent. 

Third. H.R. 6400 bans discriminatory 
tests or devices as of November 1, 1964, 
and requires that any new tests or de- 
vices must be approved by the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
whereas H.R. 7896 abolishes only a few 
specific tests and fails to provide for new 
tests or devices. This would mean that 
States or counties wishing to discrimi- 
nate would simply establish new-type 
discriminatory tests such as requiring an 
already registered voter to vouch for a 
new registrant, and the evidence clearly 
shows that registered white voters will 
not vouch for a Negro registrant in areas 
of hard-core discrimination. 

Fourth. H.R. 6400 abolishes all poll 
taxes, whereas the Republican version 
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provides for only abolishment of the 
poll tax on a case-by-case basis by the 
Attorney General. I favor the abolish- 
ment of the poll tax and it only exists in 
five States as a condition of voting in 
State or local elections—in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. Arkansas recently adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish it. 
The evidence in the record before the 
Committee is clear that the poll tax has 
been used to prevent voting and the re- 
cent Supreme Court rule of one man, one 
vote as stated in Reynolds v. Sims, 377 
U.S. 533-558, indicates that Congress 
must act to protect the right of those 
with lowest incomes to cast their votes. 
The poll tax has been coupled with 
cumulative provisions requiring that the 
tax must have been paid for several 
years. This device, plus the registrar’s 
discrimination in applying it to Negroes 
more stringently than whites, as shown 
in U.S. v. Duke, 332 Fed. Sec. 759, CA 
5-64, makes me believe that we should 
abolish the poll tax. 

H.R. 6400 permits Federal examiners 
to be nonresidents of the States in which 
they operate and provides for Federal 
observers to watch elections, whereas 
H.R. 7896 does not do this. There are 
other provisions more detailed which I 
will discuss at greater length at a later 
time. In the total analysis, I favor H.R. 
6400 as a direct and honest approach to 
remove the discrimination in voting that 
has existed in certain portions of our 
country. 

This voting rights act is important in 
terms of what should be done with re- 
gard to those public officials who have 
been elected under the type of conditions 
I have described above. There is no 
more important right to American Gov- 
ernment than the right of each citizen 
to vote for the government which will 
control him at each level. This right 
to vote must cover all people. Our Gov- 
ernment must be based on the conscience 
and consent of all of the governed, not 
a limited group. ; 

I therefore have taken the position 
that the election of 1964 in Mississippi 
should be examined since a challenge 
has been made that the election was il- 
legal because citizens were deprived of 
the right to vote. I have supported, and 
I now support, the printing of the evi- 
dence which has been gathered in this 
case. Our efforts have been successful 
and I commend the Clerk of the House 
for his decision in preparing the ma- 
terial. 

H.R. 6400 is to me a most important 
factor in the argument over who should 
represent Mississippi in the Congress. 
The only way that anyone can be cer- 
tain that the proper parties are repre- 
senting the citizens of a State is to have 
an election where all citizens are given 
a fair and equal opportunity to vote. 1 
do not support seating any group by a 
process other than a free election where 
the citizens are permitted to register and 
ye without discrimination or intimida- 

on. 

I have repeatedly heard my colleagues, 
from the North and South, during the 
course of this debate state they do not 
want to prevent any qualified person 
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from voting and that they do not want 
to discriminate on race or color. H.R. 
6400 is only designed to correct abuses, 
and all any State has to do to avoid its 
provisions is to open its polls to all of its 
citizens on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support H.R. 6400, 
the voting rights bill. This measure, to 
enforce the 15th emendment of our 
Constitution, is long overdue. 

The 15th amendment was adopted in 
1870. Yet, today—95 years later—there 
are still citizens in our land who are de- 
nied the right to vote, in violation of the 
15th amendment, because of their race. 
This is an intolerable situation for which 
this Congress must help supply a remedy. 
The strongest possible voting rights bill 
is a step in the direction of providing 
that remedy. 

If democracy is to be made a reality 
for all the people of the United States, 
we must assure every citizen the right to 
register and to cast his vote. This is the 
very basis of our democratic system. 

We must see that effective legislation 
puts an end to the harassment and in- 
timidation of those who seek to register 
and to vote. We must make it clear that 
the violence and brutality worked upon 
those who seek to exercise their basic 
constitutional right to vote is the con- 
cern of all Americans and of this Con- 
gress. This is a mandate which this 
Congress cannot ignore and which re- 
quires the passage of the voting rights 
bill. 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. MEEDS]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
sider my support and vote for this legis- 
lation to be my most significant contri- 
bution to the cause of civil rights. Icon- 
sider it thus because this bill strikes at 
the core of one of the greatest depriva- 
tions of civil liberty our Nation has 
known. It strikes at the core of a right 
which lies at the base of all rights of 
freemen. 

When it is clear, as it has been made 
clear by recent events, that people are 
being systematically deprived of a right 
to register and vote, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not only the right but the 
duty to protect this guarantee. 

As a lawyer I would rather have seen 
this matter resolved in the courts, but 
our experience teaches us that the ju- 
dicial procedures thus far promulgated 
are not sufficient to deal with the ingenu- 
ity of those who would deny certain seg- 
ments of our society uninhibited access 
to the polls. There are many instances 
in which the courts have found after 4 
years that a given individual must be 
registered. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that no 
Member of this House would stand up 
and defend a system which requires a 
person to proceed for 4 years of litigation 
to obtain a right which is guaranteed by 
the Constitution and which this Congress 
has the obligation of preserving. 

I have heard some describe this act as 
an act of discrimination against certain 
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States of our Nation in that it would 
apply to only a handful. I say this: 
This is not a discriminatory act, but the 
States to which it would apply have put 
on the shoe which fits them. By their 
activities in the past there can be no 
question but what all the citizens within 
those States will never receive their right 
to vote without the passage of this type 
of legislation. 

It is said by others that we have no 
right to outlaw the use of literacy tests 
as a measure of qualification to vote. To 
this I point out first of all that literacy 
tests are maintained by only nine States 
in the United States. Further, literacy 
tests would be abolished only in those 
which met the criteria of the bill—less 
than 50 percent registered or voting. 

In three of the States which would 
come within the triggering device, evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the literacy 
test has been used as a method of deny- 
ing the right to vote. The Department 
of Justice has instituted 12 voting dis- 
crimination suits in Alabama, 22 in Mis- 
sissippi, and 14 in Louisiana. No voting 
discrimination suit has ever been insti- 
tuted without a judicial finding of racial 
discrimination by either the district court 
or the court of appeals. In all cases thus 
far defined in these three States the 
courts have found discriminatory use of 
tests and devices. Perhaps the most 
sinister aspect of the literacy test, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is subject to un- 
fair administration. Time after time we 
see evidence of the objective judgment 
of the examiner shaded in favor of whites 
as opposed to members of the colored 
race. To retain such tests after the pas- 
sage of this act would merely freeze the 
present registration disparity created by 
past violations of the 15th amendment. 

One of the greatest arguments made 
against H.R. 6400 is that it abolishes the 
poll tax. I have always been opposed to 
poll taxes and have always felt that plac- 
ing a monetary value upon the right to 
vote is indeed a violation of not only the 
15th, but the 14th amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution. It is doubly lamen- 
table that this practice strikes not only 
at the poor people of this country, but 
also the colored race. I am evidently 
joined in my disgust for the poll tax by 
a majority of the citizens of this United 
States since 46 States in this Union sub- 
scribe to the principle that voting rights 
are not to be made contingent upon fiscal 
ability. No one seriously contends any 
more than poll taxes are used as a reve- 
nue measure. In fact, the supreme court 
of the State of Mississippi candidly ad- 
mitted in the case of Ratliffe v. Beale, 74 
Miss. 247, 1896, that the poll tax was de- 
signed primarily to restrict suffrage in 
that State. I say emphatically that no 
State should be permitted to condition 
the right of suffruge upon the economic 
ability of its citizenry. 

I note with satisfaction that the bill 
utilizes the judicial process frequently. 
At the same time, however, the judicial 
process, under this bill, can never be used 
as a dilatory weapon. This is a cair bill. 
This is a necessary bill and i+ is a bill that 
must be passed. It does little good for 
thoughtful Americans to decry depriva- 
tions of freedom in other nations when 
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this blemish upon our own freedom re- 
mains. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, hanging on the wall of my office 
in the Rayburn Building is a framed pho- 
tograph of the football team of 1899 of 
the Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. 
I am in that photograph and on my right 
is a Negro teammate and schoolmate and 
immediately back of me is another Negro 
teammate and schoolmate. 

That photograph was taken 66 years 
ago, and where I grew up there was no 
discrimination on the lines of color and 
race and if there was any discrimination 
of any sort, except that based upon char- 
acter, it was so rare and exceptional that 
it never came to my attention. 

I always have been conscious and ap- 
preciative of my great good fortune in be- 
ing raised by parents whose faith was in 
an everyday democracy in a community 
where there was none of the prejudices 
and the visitation of discrimination that 
operate to close the mind and the heart 
to the concept of a God and all mankind 
of all races and all colors His children. 


NEGROES ALL VOTED, MOSTLY REPUBLICAN 


There were quite a number of Negro 
men in Benton Harbor and they voted 
the same as their white neighbors, and 
the Negro women did not vote nor did 
the white women because at that time all 
women were disfranchised. Almost 
solidly the Negro men of 21 and past 
voted the Republican ticket, and this 
was understandable since they remem- 
bered Abraham Lincoln as the emanci- 
pator and the Democratic strategy was 
still based on the solid South plus one or 
two of the larger Northern States. 

I am very sure that in those days no 
Republican Congressman from Michigan 
would have dared to join with Southern 
Democrats in watering down a voting bill 
intended to open the polls to Negro voters 
in States where now they are all but dis- 
franchised. 

NEGRO VOTE KEPT ILLINOIS REPUBLICAN 


My adopted State of Illinois for many 
long years was hopelessly Republican, 
but this was largely true because the 
Negro vote was overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. It may come as a surprise to some, 
but it is worth noting, that in all the 
long years that Illinois was safely in the 
Republican column the margin of Re- 
publican victory as a rule was less than 
the Negro Republican vote. In those 
years no Republican Congressman from 
Illinois would have dared to join with 
Southern Democrats in watering down 
a voting bill intended to open the polls 
to Negro voters in States where now they 
are permitted neither to register nor vote. 

The first political speech that I made 
was in the African Methodist Church in 
Benton Harbor when I was a high school 
boy. I was courteously received and was 
accorded a bit of applause at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, the sort of en- 
couragement that good hearts give to 
beginners, but I doubt that I made any 
converts to the democratic cause. 

The Negro. vote was loyally, solidly in 
the Republican column, and it remained 
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there year after year, election after elec- 
tion, despite the fact that Congress after 
Congress, overwhelmingly under Repub- 
lican control, did absolutely nothing to 
change the registering and voting prac- 
tices of Southern States that closed the 
door on Negro voters. 
BIPARTISAN CRUSADE OF MORALITY 


Mr. Chairman, interrupting briefly the 
continuity of what I have to say, I pause 
here to remark that in the legislative 
pursuit of objectives of morality there is 
no place for the play for partisan ad- 
vantage. 

I deeply regret that in the considera- 
tion of the present bill there has been a 
departure from that which we witnessed 
in this Chamber in 1964 and which gave 
thrill and inspiration to all mankind, 
Democrats and Republicans working side 
by side for a cause in which all believed 
and cherished so preciously that none 
would think to mar with partisan grasp- 
ing the purity of the crusade of morality. 

The plain blunt truth is that the wa- 
tering down of this bill would mean the 
defeat of all for which good people of 
both parties have so long and valiantly 
been battling. If this were not already 
apparent to everyone, certainly it became 
as plain as the hand held before the 
eyes when opponents of civil rights and 
voting reforms urged the adoption of the 
Republican substitute over the adminis- 
tration bill. 

You do not have to be smart to see 
what has been painted out for you in 
letters as high as a giant. 

It is true the legislative medicine in 
the administration bill is strong, but may 
I respectfully suggest that ills as deeply 
rooted as those we attack are not sub- 
ject to the aspirin treatment. 

INFLUENCE OF GROWING-UP YEARS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall return to 
a narrative of the circumstances of my 
upbringing that afford the reason for my 
being what Iam. In my sincere accept- 
ance of all men as my brothers, I ap- 
preciate, too, that others who grew up in 
a different social climate cling loyally 
and with the same sincerity as do I to 
the order and the philosophy of their 
growing-up years. In time they will 
come to accept the changes that have 
come and to know that it is all for the 
best. 

Change, Mr. Chairman, is life. With- 
out motion, which is change, there would 
be no life. 

There is no permanent status quo, al- 
though it happens that an established 
order endures through several genera- 
tions, its gradual diminution unnoticed, 
and its adherents come to look at it as a 
permanent and sacred thing. Then 
comes the revelation of the change that 
has been taking form all the years, and 
it comes as a shock, ‘ 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that what 
the 88th Congress accomplished in the 
enactment of the most sweeping civil 
rights law in history and what the 89th 
Congress is on the eve of accomplishing 
with the enactment of a voting law that 
really and truly will open the ballot boxes 
to our Negro fellow Americans did not 
come of a sudden and unannounced. 
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RIGHT OUTLIVES THE FOOT THAT CRUSHES IT 


They were long in coming, but each 
year brought them closer. 

Right is immortal. It may be crushed 
to earth but it outlives the foot that 
crushes it. That is the story and the 
history of mankind. That is the lesson 
of the ages, illustrated in every upward 
push of man in his long climb from 
the caves, after each slipping back, ulti- 
mately another forward plunge that 
reached heights never before attained. 

Mr. Chairman, I came to the Congress 
in 1949. I then was 67 years old and 
had lived a full life. I resolved that in 
this body as long as the good Lord gave 
me the strength and my constituents at 
home in their goodness returned me I 
should never spare myself in combat 
against discrimination in every form and 
in every manifestation whenever it 
showed its ugly face. 

I have been in every fight for civil 
rights and for voting equality, for laws 
against lynching and poll taxes, and all 
the line of cruel and undemocratic prac- 
tices, since I have been a Member of this 
body. In several Congresses I have 
served with other Democratic and Re- 
publican colleagues on bipartisan joint 
steering committees for civil rights legis- 
lation. Ialways have felt, Mr. Chairman, 
that the advancement of morality and 
equality knew no party lines, and, as a 
rule, such has been the case. 

IN JULY 9 YEARS AGO 

In the civil rights fight in 1956, now 9 
years ago, I made the following remarks, 
which are as timely now as then, and 
which I reiterate at this time: 

Mr. Chairman, when I walked in the 
sunshine to the Capitol today I was 
thinking that there was some seasonal 
significance in the timing of this historic 
debate. We are in the last fortnight of 
July and all the signs are of a summer 
in its full enraptment. Yet the change 
came on June 21. when the days started 
to shorten and siace then summer has 
been on the path of death. That is the 
way of life. Life is change. There is no 
enduring status quo. But the change 
from one order to another is not imme- 
diately discernible. Man is reluctant to 
embrace change until by nature it is 
forced upon him. He fears the unknown 
and the untried, but when it comes creep- 
ing upon him and engulfing him he finds 
in the climate of a new order the ex- 
hilaration of one who has climbed tedi- 
ously a mountainside and having at- 
tained the peak looks out upon the vista 
of a new world. 

I have listened to my colleagues from 
the Southland who have stood gallantly 
on the edge of a lost battlefield fighting 
for an order that they sense, if they do 
not know, is gone forever. There have 
been many such instances in the long 
history of man’s climbing to higher 
plateaus of human dignity and human 
contentment. 

Because I am older than many of my 
colleagues, I can look back further. 
There are two ways of understanding 
the present as it is related to the past. 
One way is by reading of tne experiences 
of the yesteryears, another way, un- 
derstanding through the experience of 
having lived in those yesteryears. 
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On this afternoon in late July, when, 
though the sun be shining, summer is 
already nearly a month on her path of 
death, may I take you back with me to 
the era when the 19th century was rush- 
ing onward, to be engulfed by the 20th 
century. Political philosophers then 
were saying that wherever the banana 
grows man is incapable of self-govern- 
ment. A President of the United States 
publicly proclaimed that he had never 
broken bread with a Negro. John L. Sul- 
livan disclaimed being champion of the 
world because he said he would not lower 
the white race by entering the same ring 
with Peter Jackson, a Negro. 

That was the era in which something 
transpired that left me with an ineffacea- 
ble memory. It was before the turn of 
the century. The memory that with me 
is ineffaceable is framed with the vivid 
background of a gorgeously beautiful 
sunset in the tropics. My father was 
talking to a great physician of South 
America, one of the outstanding physi- 
cians of the world at that period. This 
man had been eloquent in the expres- 
sion of his affection for the United 
States. My father remarked that hav- 
ing such great admiration for our coun- 
try he hoped that this great physician 
someday would visit our shores. The 
expression on the physician's face 
changed. “That I cannot trust myself 
to do,” he said. 

“I want always to go on admiring the 
great contribution that the United States 
has made to all the world and to all of 
mankind, but if I went to New York or 
Chicago and were not admitted to one 
of your hotels because there is Negro 
blood in my veins could I understand?” 

Later a few years there was another 
experience. I was on duty with two Cu- 
ban Negro soldiers, penetrating within 
the Spanish lines at Santiago. We were 
lost in hostile territory. We had one 
canteen of water and that one canteen 
of water we passed one to the other with- 
out the thought that some of the lips 
that touched the canteen were white and 
some were black. Never after that could 
I understand why in my own country, 
and in my own northland at the time, 
the dining rooms and public eating 
places were closed to those not of the 
white race. 

Mr. Chairman, we have come a long, 
long way. The old order as far as the 
North is concerned is all but gone. The 
old order as far as the South is con- 
cerned is in the late July of a dying sum- 
mer. Industry in the South is expand- 
ing. Ahead of the South lies a future of 
prosperity beyond the rosiest dreams of 
the old plantation days. The fears of 
the gallant little band of my colleagues 
making the last stand for the status quo 
will be proven as groundless as were the 
fears of countless other gallant little 
bands in the long history of the world 
making the last stand for the status quo. 
Again change is ushering in new orders 
advancing the dignity and the content- 
ment of mankind. The bill we in the 
House will pass this week will mark an- 
other milestone in our country’s march 
to meet her destiny as the servitor under 
God of all mankind. 
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NEAR THE END OF LONG HARD FIGHT 


Mr. Chairman, those remarks were 
made in this Chamber 9 years ago this 
month of July. Even 7 years before that 
we had fought all through the day and all 
through the night until near 5 o’clock in 
the morning for some semblance of 
recognition of the civil rights of all 
Americans. I was happy and felt privi- 
leged that in this it was given unto me to 
play my part, small though it may have 
been, I then being in my first term. 

It indeed has been a long hard fight. 
With the enactment of H.R. 6400 I shall 
have a sense of security that the cause 
of equality in opportunity, in the enjoy- 
ment by all Americans of the blessings, 
responsibilities, and privileges of running 
this country of ours, at last is planted on 
firm ground. This is a good bill and it 
will open the polling places to all Amer- 
icans of good repute regardless of race or 
color. 

Mr. Chairman, ours will be a greater 
and a happier country because of what 
now we are about to do. Strength that 
is rested on morality is an enduring 
strength. A representative democracy 
in which all citizens share according to 
worth and without distinction on lines of 
race, color, religion, station, sex, and may 
I add age, inevitably must produce the 
kind of government that never can be 
wiped from this earth. 

No race can live alone. By all of us 
blessed with American citizenship work- 
ing together, one for all and all for one, 
voting together and working together on 
a basis of equality and mutual respect, all 
that the Lord of our creation intended 
for us will fall to our lot. 

I think, too, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have learned that in the world of today, 
narrowed as it has been by quick means 
of transportation, no nation can live 
alone. Surely if we as a nation have set 
the pattern in unity envisioned in the 
legislation we are here considering its 
influence cannot be lost on the world. 

JUDICIARY, A HARD WORKING COMMITTEE 


I cannot close without adding my voice 
to the universal acclaim of the great 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. CELLER, whose stout championship 
of the cause of civil rights during many 
long years constitutes an epic in the legis- 
lative history of our country. I also join 
in expression of appreciation of the large 
contribution of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprnol], and 
the others on the committee who worked 
so long and so faithfully in a difficult and 
complex field, and not forgetting William 
R. Foley, the able and dedicated general 
counsel of the committee. While I regret 
that the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
McCuttoc#, loaned his name to the wa- 
tered-down substitute here offered, I 
cannot forget, nor should the country 
forget, that he stood, shoulder to shoul- 
der, with Chairman CELLER in the stir- 
ring days in 1964 that ended with the 
enactment with bipartisan support of the 
greatest civil rights law of all times. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, all my col- 
leagues will agree that the quality and 
character of the membership both Demo- 
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cratic and Republican of the Judiciary 
Committee is extraordinarily high, a 
source of pride to all of us. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DYAL]. 

Mr. DYAL. Mr. Chairman, I stand in 
support of H.R. 6400. As one of those 
members of this House who visited 
Selma, I can certify as to the need of this 
legislation. It should be passed without 
qualification or amendment, and its pas- 
sage should do much to bring constitu- 
tional freedom to all of our citizens. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from New Jer- 
sey [Mrs. Dwyer] such time as she may 
require. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, just 1 
year ago last week, the President signed 
into law the most far-reaching civil 
rights legislation since the Reconstruc- 
tion era. It was a thoroughly bipartisan 
measure, and its enactment was an oc- 
casion for much congratulation on the 
Congress’ determination to secure and 
protect the rights of all Americans re- 
gardless of race or color. 

That bill became law just 2 days be- 
fore the 188th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Today, just 3 days after the 189th anni- 
versary of our great national holiday, we 
are faced with the failure of that law and 
of its predecessor Civil Rights Act of 1957 
and 1960 to protect effectively the right 
to vote—the primary legal right in the 
system of freedom which was begun in 
Philadelphia 189 years ago. 

It is, therefore, both timely and ironic 
that Congress should now be considering 
such fundamentally important legisla- 
tion as the voting rights bills before us. 
Timely, in that our continuing dedica- 
tion to individual freedom compels us, 
in the aftermath of Independence Day, 
to make another attempt to fulfill the 
promise of freedom inherent in the Dec- 
laration; and ironic, because nearly two 
centuries after men fought and died to be 
free and to bequeath freedom to their 
survivors there are millions of Americans 
who have never known what freedom is 
solely because of the color of their skin. 

In the face of past failures, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is absolutely essential that Con- 
gress enact a law which can—within the 
limits of reason, justice, and constitu- 
tionality—be enforced swiftly and effec- 
tively to secure the right to register and 
vote in local, State and Federal elections 
to all qualified citizens. We cannot af- 
ford another empty gesture. Caution 
and compromise must not be allowed 
again to turn us away from the clearly 
defined objective which lies directly 
ahead. How much longer can we expect 
Negro Americans to accept our assur- 
ances of good will in place of effective 
action? 

Fortunately, there is little, if any, dis- 
pute about the need for or justice of 
guaranteeing the right to vote. Nor is 
there any substantial difference of opin- 
ion about charges that qualified citizens, 
especially Negroes, have been denied that 
right illegally and unjustly. The facts 
are, after all, overwhelmingly and de- 
pressingly persuasive: Negro citizens 
have been prevented from exercising 
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their right to register and vote by force 
and the threat of force, including mur- 
der, arson, violence, brutality, and social, 
economic, and psychological intimida- 
tion. We have only to read the extensive 
documentation provided by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and the first- 
hand accounts of numerous trained and 
objective observers to be convinced of 
both the official character of voting dis- 
crimination and the inhumane methods 
used to enforce this form of racial segre- 
gation. State and local governments 
have openly and covertly encouraged the 
deprivation of the voting rights of their 
Negro citizens—deliberately, systemati- 
cally, and often with the full support or 
protection of State and local law. 

Despite almost universal agreement, at 
least in principle, that the right to vote 
belongs to all qualified citizens and in 
the face of solemn legislative determi- 
nations and judicial decisions to enforce 
that right, State and local governments 
have persistently and ingeniously and, 
on the whole, successfully exploited the 
complexities of law and judicial proce- 
dure to thwart the intent of the law and 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

They have been so successful, in fact, 
that they have convinced most Ameri- 
cans and most Members of Congress that 
we can no longer rely exclusively on 
case-by-case adjudication of individual 
voting rights suits. As a practical mat- 
ter, substantial progress is impossible by 
this means alone. As a matter of law 
and the Constitution, it is unnecessary to 
limit ourselves so arbitrarily. The situ- 
ation we confront requires the use of ad- 
ministrative procedures, rather than 
judicial, to overcome the massive resist- 
ance to implementation of the right to 
vote. The parallel with the work of 
Federal regulatory agencies seems es- 
pecially appropriate. Congress has the 
power to enforce the 15th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, just as it possesses 
the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and the administrative processes 
which we shall provide for that purpose 
will be equally as appropriate and con- 
stitutional as those now employed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
—.— Federal Communications Commis- 

on. 

The real question before us, Mr. 
Chairman, is not whether we shall en- 
force the voting rights guarantees of the 
15th amendment but how. We have be- 
fore us two basic alternatives: the 
committee bill and the Ford-McCulloch 
bill. Amendments will undoubtedly be 
offered to one or the other in an effort to 
improve the final version of the legis- 
lation. 

In common with many of our col- 
leagues, I believe, I have mixed feelings 
about both of the bills. Each, in my 
judgment, would be a constitutionally 
valid exercise of Congress’ power to leg- 
islate in the voting rights field. But 
each has its weaknesses. Each could be 
strengthened by the addition of pro- 
visions incorporated in the other bill and 
in amendments proposed to be offered 
later in this debate. I regret deeply that 
the committee, in contrast to its position 
on last year’s civil rights legislation, was 
unable to agree on a truly bipartisan vot- 
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ing rights bill. We must, therefore, de- 
cide for ourselves which of the bills, with 
which amendments, will do the better job 
of removing—once and for all—the bar- 
riers of discrimination, prejudice and in- 
humanity which have for generations 
denied to our Negro fellow citizens their 
most precious constitutional right. 

In doing this, Mr. Chairman, let us re- 
solve to make this bill as effective as pos- 
sible, as fair and workable as possible, 
and as quickly and cleanly enforceable 
as possible. We cannot, in good con- 
science and in the eyes of history, do less. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the ma- 
jority of us are agreed, I think, that the 
pending legislation is necessary, that 
voting discrimination is rampant in 
many parts of our country, both North 
and South. Surely we are aware of the 
language of the 15th amendment which 
for 95 years has been an integral part of 
the Constitution. 

Section 1 provides that the right to 
vote shall not be abridged because of 
race, color or previous condition of serv- 
itude. Section 2 of the amendment spe- 
cifically states that Congress shall have 
the power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. This has been the 
law of the land for 95 years, Mr. Chair- 
man, but who among us can deny that 
this law has been flagrantly denied and 
broken each and every year since it be- 
came part of our Constitution. 

The legislation before us is no more 
than the rightful exercise of Congress— 
long overdue—to enforce the 15th 
amendment by outlawing voter discrim- 
ination. 

The real question we are concerned 
with, I think, is the scope of the remedy 
to be provided. Surely enough evidence 
has been presented to justify action by 
this body which will bring an end to the 
discriminatory tests and devices which 
bar Negro citizens from exercising their 
right to vote, ridding ourselves of so- 
called literacy tests which in one section 
of the country require that a dark- 
skinned citizen be able to recite and in- 
terpret the Constitution, while in other 
sections a man of lighter complexion 
need know only how to sign his name. 
And just as surely must we recognize the 
need for impartial Federal examiners in 
voting districts where there continues to 
be a pattern of denial of the right to 
register or vote. 

Nor can we overlook the inconsistency 
of banning literacy tests as a prerequisite 
to voting while at the same time leaving 
untouched the poll tax—which is actu- 
ally an even more widespread and ef- 
fective means of discrimination. While 
the 24th amendment abolished the poll 
tax in Federal elections, it did not cover 
State and local elections. The assump- 
tion was that this would not be neces- 
sary because it would be impractical for 
a State to maintain separate voter lists 
for Federal and State elections. 

This assumption, unhappily, has 
proved to have been totally without foun- 
dation. Poll taxes continue to be used 
to circumvent guarantees of the 14th 
and 15th amendments. In my view, 
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however, it is properly within the pur- 
view of the Congress, as a means of im- 
plementing these amendments and the 
language of the Constitution, to say once 
and for all that failure to pay poll taxes 
will no longer be a bar to registration 
or voting. 

In closing let me say that there is no 
issue more fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of our democratic process than the 
guarantee that all our citizens have a 
right to vote without regard to race or 
color. The time is at hand for us to 
secure this right for all American citi- 
zens for this and all generations to come. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, once again, we find ourselves de- 
liberating on the question of providing 
adequate voting rights for our citizens. 
Once again, we must offer legislation 
for adoption to guarantee equal oppor- 
tunities, free of discrimination, for a 
qualified individual to exercise his right 
to express himself in the election booths 
throughout the country. 

The members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee have expressed themselves very 
well on the subject and I believe there 
is very little that I can add that would 
alter the final outcome. 

I do want to take a moment to single 
out one member of the Committee for 
his outstanding work to advance the civil 
rights cause in America. Quite frankly, 
I do not believe he has been sufficiently 
recognized and thanked for his brilliant 
leadership during the enactment of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Were it not 
for his great effort, I doubt very much 
that the bill would have passed. 

I am referring to none other than the 
very able and distinguished gentlemen 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. There has 
never been a Member of Congress de- 
serving of more respect than BILL Mc- 
CuLLOocH. He is completely fair, totally 
honest, and truly must be categorized as 
integrity personified. 

Last year, during the civil rights de- 
bate, I listened intently, primarily be- 
cause it was my first exposure to debate 
on this vital subject. It was at that time, 
I became sold on BILL McCuLtocu and 
his approach to civil rights legislation. 
After listening again this year, I see no 
reason to change my feelings and I will 
once again follow the leadership of this 
great and courageous man. I will sup- 
port his voting rights bill because it is 
designed to get to the heart of the dis- 
crimination problem. 

As we seek legislative resolutions and 
offer recommendations, I believe we must 
keep two basic aims firmly in mind— 
first, the bill we adopt must be upheld 
as constitutional by the courts and sec- 
ondly, it must serve to win as much vol- 
untary compliance as possible. 

There has been suggestions that the 
voting rights legislation we adopt be 
confined to only a few States. I cannot 
agree with this. I’m convinced that we 
must stamp out discrimination in all the 
50 States of the Union. 

There has also been suggestions that 
we eliminate literacy tests. I think this 
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would be a dangerous precedent and 
should be rejected. This could set the 
stage for huge blocks of votes to be 
“bought off” without these people know- 
ing what they were doing or voting for. 
Certainly we are trying to improve the 
opportunity for the individual to express 
himself at the polls and not set the stage 
for his vote to be “used” by some un- 
scrupulous political professional or group. 
The dignity and self-respect of the indi- 
vidual must still reign supreme if this 
democracy in a Republic is to properly 
function and flourish. The fact that cer- 
tain minimum literacy requirements are 
a prerequisite to attainment of natural- 
ized citizenship should be ample justifi- 
cation for holding to the test in our vot- 
ing rights bill. The Civil Rights Act of 
1957, passed. with President Johnson’s 
support, when he was the Democratic 
majority leader included a provision 
“that a person was not competent for 
Federal jury duty unless he could read, 
write, speak, and understand the Eng- 
lish language.” 

Of course, we must all recognize that 
the States, where illiteracy continues, 
have a continuing responsibility to see 
that the educational opportunities of all 
our citizens are not restricted. But I do 
believe this problem has to be resolved 
separately. Once again, I must reiterate 
very strongly—for those of you who want 
to preserve States rights, you have no 
choice but to accept and assume States 
responsibilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the 
voting right must be provided to every 
qualified voter in this land, without dis- 
crimination on a basis of race, creed, or 
color—the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution grants and guarantees this. 
But, the individuals throughout America 
should also recognize this right as a 
privilege and a responsibility. 

Rights and responsibilities go hand in 
hand. One of the reasons I feel so 
strongly about equal rights is contained 
in this question, “How can you hold 
people responsible if you do not give them 
their God-given rights.” But once 
granted these rights, the individual must 
then exercise his responsibilities as a 
citizen, in a manner befitting this great 
privilege. 

One final thought, the challenge to 
America still remains—we must be con- 
tinually vigilant and responsive to the 
task before us, the development of our 
human resources to the maximum—ever 
mindful of our role as the leader of all 
freemen throughout the world. Amer- 
icanism and our free, constitutional Fed- 
eral system need to be exported and 
implemented in the developing nations 
as rapidly as possible. I believe our fu- 
ture security depends upon it. But, 
again, we cannot retain the confidence 
and respect of people abroad if we don’t 
“practice what we preach” here at home. 

Let us support the bill that is designed 
to eliminate discrimination everywhere 
in this country. For this reason, I in- 
tend once again to follow the leadership 
of BILL McCuLLocH and vote to enact his 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. HANSEN]. 
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Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to direct a question to 
the committee chairman, the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I would like a reiter- 
ation briefiy of what are the devices 
being employed for enforcement and for 
the ascertaining of what is a violation 
of this proposed voting rights bill. 

What are the devices you are using, or 
attempting to use, or will use, by this 
law, if it becomes a law, to determine 
whether there has been discrimination 
in any given area? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If you will 
examine section 3 of the bill you will find 
that the Attorney General may file an 
action under any statute of the United 
States for the enforcement of the 15th 
amendment. Now, the 15th amendment 
says that no State or the United States 
shall deprive a citizen of the right to 
vote because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. The same 
amendment also provides that Congress 
shall have the right to enforce the pro- 
visions of this amendment. Now that 
is No. 1. And that is section 3. 

Section 4 provides a method whereby 
if a violation of the right has been de- 
termined in those areas where less than 
50 percent of the people are registered to 
vote, or less than 50 percent voted on 
November 1, 1964, then they come within 
the provision of section 4, the Attorney 
General, after receiving this information 
from the Bureau of the Census may, 
upon the complaint of 20 people, call in 
the triggering device for the appointment 
of examiners; or he may, of his own ac- 
cord, cause him to be appointed. 

The appointment is made by the Civil 
Service Commission. After they are ap- 
pointed, pursuant to instructions pre- 
pared by the Civil Service Commission, 
after consultation with the Attorney 
General, they are authorized to go for- 
ward and to register those people who 
claim that they have been denied the 
right to vote. 

Once those people have been registered, 
then they will notify the proper officials, 
including the Attorney General, that 
these are people who are qualified to vote. 
After that is done, then any person has 
a right to challenge those individuals. 
If they are not challenged, then they are 
placed on the rolls of registration to 
vote. 

Mr. McCLORY. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Actually, under the 
Celler administration bill, the determina- 
tion is made in advance. There is no 
question concerning whether the seven 
States referred to in section 4 are de- 
nominated in advance. The question is 
already determined that the Federal ex- 
aminers are going to be authorized there. 
As a matter of fact, the bill provides that 
the decision and determination of the At- 
torney General is not subject to review 
in any court. It is purely an adminis- 
trative subject, unless the State involved 
comes to the District of Columbia and 
files a suit there under an impossible set 
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of circumstances, it seems to me, to 
try to get out from under the law. 

I believe we can recognize that initially 
the Federal examiners will go into 
those States which are denominated in 
section 4. They might as well have 
named the States, because everybody 
knows what the States are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. Mc . Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me briefly, for 
a reference pertaining to his own State? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Not only are the 
seven States covered in their entirety by 
the application of the so-called 50-per- 
cent rule or criterion, but there are also 
individual counties in three additional 
States covered. One of them is in the 
State of the gentleman from Idaho, El- 
more County. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I should like to ask one additional 
question of the committee chairman or 
his spokesman. I should like to have an 
answer in 10 words or less, please. 

Do you consider prostitutes to be cov- 
ered under the 15th amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman repeat the question, please? 
Did the gentleman say “prosecution”? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Do you con- 
sider prostitutes to be covered under the 
citing of the 15th amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Prosecu- 
tion for violation of the law? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Do you con- 
sider prostitutes to be covered under the 
15th amendment, under these considera- 
tions? 

Mr. 
titutes? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman restate his question, please? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Do you con- 
sider prostitutes to be one of the cate- 
gories covered under the terms of the 
15th amendment you cited previously? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 15th 
amendment goes to race, color, and previ- 
ous condition of servitude. If this hap- 
pens to be a prostitute, because of that, 
that is one thing, but we are going only 
on the question of the 15th amendment, 
which covers race, color, and previous 
condition of servitude and discrimination 
in that area, as to the elimination of the 
right to vote. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I thank the 
gentleman for his answer in 10 words or 
less. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say 
this: The point they are holding against 
the State of Idaho involves the Idaho 
Code, section 34-404, which reads: 

No common prostitute or person who keeps 
or maintains, or is interested in keeping or 
maintaining, or who resides in or is an in- 
mate of, or frequents or habitually resorts 
to any house of prostitution or of ill fame, 
or any other house or place commonly used 
as a house of prostitution or of ill fame, or 
as a house or place of resort for lewd persons 
for the purpose of prostitution or lewdness, 
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or who, being male or female, do lewdly and 
lasciviously cohabit together, shall be per- 
mitted to register as a voter or to vote at any 
election in this State. 


I would like to state at this particular 
time, if this is what is bothering you, if 
you who favor the bill also favor prosti- 
tution, we have not enforced this law in 
the State of Idaho, to my recollection nor 
to the recollection of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in office at this time. I would like 
to say also that the State of Idaho has 
386,000 eligible voters and 362,000 regis- 
tered voters for a 94-percent registration. 
We have 292,000 voting people for a 76- 
percent vote, which is the second highest 
in the Nation. Two States tie for first, 
Minnesota and the State of Utah, with 
one point higher, 77 percent. 

Elmore County, the one cited a mo- 
ment ago, had 46.8 percent voting. Why? 
Have you checked into the military in- 
stallations and do you know what the 
population of Mountain Home Air Force 
Base in Elmore County is and what the 
population of the dependents of the men 
stationed there is? Do you know how 
many of these people voted elsewhere 
because of transient military status? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I do not yield 
to the gentleman, because I do not have 
that much time. 

The 1964 figures for Elmore County 
show a population of 16,719. There were 
8,909 eligible voters listed in the tables 
of the committee hearings based on the 
1960 census—4,167 are reported to have 
voted in 1964. However, this does not 
take into account Mountain Home Air 
Force Base which listed 4,935 military 
personnel, 358 civilian employees, and 
2,438 dependents in 1964. Thus, the 
triggering devices in this trigger happy 
but unrealistic bill will make it necessary 
for Elmore County and the State of 
Idaho to crawl to Washington to prove 
in a District of Columbia court that it 
was military absentee voting and not 
discrimination against prostitutes that 
caused voting in this county to fall below 
the arbitrary 50-percent figure that has 
been selected. 

And again I ask, where in the 15th 
amendment or anywhere else in the U.S. 
Constitution does it refer to good moral 
character as it specifically applies to 
prostitution in determining the right to 
vote? 

You have a situation going here where 
you are actually condemning a county 
in a State until they can prove them- 
selves innocent. Is this justice in this 
American Republic, I ask you? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. No, I do not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You do not 
want the answer? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Do you know, 
again, that you are using 1960 census 
figures and 1964 election figures? How 
about it? How much fluctuation can 
there be in this sort of thing in a nation 
with a fast growing, fast shifting popula- 
tion? I would say this bill that you 
would like to have passed is something 
that is picking out on an ex post facto 
basis certain areas for arbitrary citation 
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without providing any real means for 
overcoming discrimination involving any 
race or group now and in the future in 
all areas of this Nation that we should 
continually be working to correct. You 
are working to correct things of the past. 

I could illustrate several other cases 
such as the celestial or plural marriage 
situation also cited in the hearings, 
which is a case that has already been de- 
cided on and thrown out by the Supreme 
Court of Idaho, and yet it is still being 
included in the consideration of this bill. 

I say to you when you were drawing 
up the bill, it was certainly a hodge- 
podge, as has been pointed out before, 
designed in response to emotion rather 
than to legitimately and constitutionally 
correct abuses that exist. You have 
added patchwork on patchwork in try- 
ing to satisfy this group and that group 
and in doing so you are discriminating 
against certain States and counties and 
are correcting little or nothing in others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Did I understand 
the distinguished gentleman from Idaho 
to say that his State is covered because 
the device under which you are covered 
as a test is the device you read, which is 
the test of prostitution in your State? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. It is so. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is that the method 
under which your State is working? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. It appears so 
from the committee report. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Did I also under- 
stand you to say that this particular 
county in your district is covered only 
because it has so many military people 
in it at a military base, who are not ex- 
pected to vote there and, therefore, the 
county falls below the 50-percent figure? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. This appears 
to be correct. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I would like to say 
in my district I have a county which, 
under the rules of this committee and 
this bill, voted 4.4 percent of the total 
people there, but that is entirely due to 
the fact that they have a military situ- 
ation there which is very similar to that 
of the gentleman. I pointed out yester- 
day that many formulas can be devised. 
I submitted one about humity and tem- 
perature covering the same situation. I 
would like to thank the gentleman and 
say that this formula has nothing to do 
with discrimination, as you so ably 
pointed out. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Conyers]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my wholehearted sup- 
port of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 as 
it has been reported by the Judiciary 
Committee. H.R. 6400, vigorously exe- 
cuted, should suffice to make effective the 
guarantee of the 15th amendment. 

It is intolerable that any citizen of the 
United States, qualified as to age, resi- 
dence, and intelligence, should be delib- 
erately prevented from taking part in the 
choice of those who compose the Gov- 
ernment under which he must live and 
who make the laws which he must obey. 
The right to vote is that right which con- 
stitutes our system of representative 
democracy. To deny the right to vote 
on account of race or color is unjust to 
persons deprived of this right and it 
causes our Federal and State Govern- 
ments to be less than perfectly repre- 
sentative. 

Section II of the 15th amendment 
states: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


In view of the factors necessitating an 
additional voting rights act, H.R. 6400 
is most appropriate legislation. 

The Civil Rights Commission and the 
Justice Department have provided us 
with abundant evidence that the tests 
and devices specified in the bill have 
been used deliberately to nullify the 15th 
amendment. It is appropriate that such 
tests and devices be abolished wherever 
necessary. The Judiciary Committee, in 
its report, cites “the intransigence of 
State and local officials.” It is appro- 
priate that these officials be superseded 
by Federal examiners wherever neces- 
sary. And we have documentary evi- 
dence that the poll tax was instituted in 
some States deliberately to discourage 
the Negro from voting. It is appropriate 
that we abolish the poll tax by statute. 

Negro disfranchisement tests our de- 
termination to make the Constitution 
effectively real. Let our response mani- 
fest our determination. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
Congress is now demonstrating its de- 
termination finally to guarantee to all 
Americans the right to vote and finally 
enforce the 15th amendment of the Con- 
stitution, incidentally 95 years after its 
passage. For this reason it will be an 
everlasting source of pride to me that 
I was a Member of this 89th Congress, 
for it is a Congress marked for great- 
ness by the historic measures it has 
passed. I was particularly honored to be 
chosen by my colleagues to serve on the 
Judiciary Committee which has toiled 
these last few months to fashion fully 
effective legislation securing the right to 
vote. What we do today could, for the 
first time in American history, guarantee 
the right of all Americans to fully and 
fairly participate in the democratic 
process. 

President Johnson’s speech on March 
15 was the most explicit and far reaching 
ever made by an American President 
concerning the right to vote. Can Con- 
gress do any less than fulfill its own re- 
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sponsibility in this area? The over- 
whelming national support given the 
President’s speech showed it reflected the 
sentiments of the great majority of the 
American people. We have seen thou- 
sands of American citizens from all walks 
of life journey to Selma, Ala., and other 
places in this country to make personal 
witness of their determination to support 
equal rights for all Americans. The 
great majority of this House, I feel sure, 
will approve the strongest bill necessary 
to finally guarantee the right to vote be- 
cause we know such a measure is vitally 
needed and long overdue. The American 
people have clearly shown that they fully 
support the proposition that “we must 
overcome the crippling legacy of bigotry 
and injustice—and we shall overcome.” 

Over the last 8 years Congress has 
passed three different laws designed to 
guarantee the right to vote which pri- 
marily relied on the Federal courts 
for enforcement. However, that method 
has been painfully slow and woefully in- 
adequate. It is only after this dis- 
couraging record of obstructions and de- 
lays that we have resorted more 
far-reaching remedies. 

The committee bill establishes a Fed- 
eral system of administrative enforce- 
ment. I readily admit that such a 
procedure goes against all the normal 
instincts of the American governmental 
system which prefers local and judicial 
instead of Federal and administrative 
enforcement. However, we have no 
other choice if we are to pass effective 
legislation. Surely there can be no 
doubt, at this late date, about the con- 
tinuous refusal of local officials in so 
many areas of our country to enforce 
the constitutional guarantees of the 
right to vote. 

My concern is that this bill must be 
fully effective if we are to meet our re- 
sponsibility to deal with the moral 
and political crisis facing the country. 
Even with the 1957, 1960, and 1965 Civil 
Rights Acts millions of Americans are 
still denied the right to vote by means 
both devious and blatant. After three 
unsuccessful attempts, if our fourth try 
at drafting legislation guaranteeing the 
right to vote is not successful, I fear we 
risk creating a feeling of cynicism and 
frustration among many Americans re- 
garding the effectiveness and justice of 
our system of Government. 

May I quote to you an example of 
that deep feeling of cynicism and frus- 
tration expressed by one of America’s 
great Negro statesmen, Frederick Doug- 
lass, a number of years ago. He said: 

So far as the colored people of the country 
are concerned, the Constitution is but a 
stupendous sham, a rope of sand, a dead 
sea apple, fair without and foul within, 
keeping the promise to the eye and breaking 
it to the heart. The Federal Constitution, 
so far as we are concerned, has abdicated its 
functions and abandoned the objects for 
which the Constitution was framed and 
adopted, and for this I arraign it at the bar 
of public opinion, both of our country and 
that of the civilized world. I am here to 
tell the truth, and tell it without fear or 
favor, and the truth is that neither the 
Republican Party nor the Democratic Party 
has yet complied with the solemn oath, 
taken by their prospective representatives, 
to support the Constitution and execute 
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the laws enacted under its provisions. They 
have promised us law, and abandoned us 
to anarchy; they have promised protection 
and given us violence. 


Such was Frederick Douglass’ cry of 
accusation against the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1886. Today we are assembled 
to answer and refute this cry of outrage. 
CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


Now much has been said to the effect 
that we are overreaching the limits of 
the 15th amendment. I believe that this 
is not the case. I have no doubt about 
the firm constitutional basis upon which 
H.R. 6400 rests. In the year 1939 the 
Supreme Court indicated the very wide 
Scope of the 15th amendment, in its de- 
cision striking down the Oklahoma con- 
stitution’s grandfather clause: 

The reach of the 15th amendment against 
contrivances by a State to thwart equality 
in the enjoyment of the right to vote by 
citizens of the United States regardless of 
race or color has been amply expounded by 
prior decisions. The amendment nullifies 
sophisticated as well as simple-minded modes 
of discrimination. It hits onerous procedural 
requirements which effectively handicap 
exercise of the franchise by the colored race 
although the abstract right to vote may re- 
main unrestricted as to race. 


But if for any reason it may be unclear 
that the 15th amendment empowered 
Congress to guarantee the right to all 
Americans equal access to the ballot in 
State and local elections, we need only 
remember the special responsibility of 
the Federal Government under article 
IV, section 4, which has been discussed 
very little in this debate, for there it 
says that: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government. 


Surely the essence of a republican form 
of government is that every citizen is 
allowed and even encouraged to select 
his representatives. Otherwise our claim 
that governments derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the governed” 
would be the most despicable form of 
legal and political sophistry imaginable. 

But more than any particular section 
of the Constitution, my colleagues, this 
bill implements the promise of the Con- 
stitution as stated in the preamble. “We, 
the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union’— 
country will never have the unity it so 
desperately craves and so vitally needs in 
this troubled modern world in my judg- 
ment if any group in America is denied 
their constitutional rights and the equal 
protection of the laws; “establish jus- 
tice’—at that point let me say the 
Founding Fathers knew so well that in 
the final analysis the vote is the best 
guarantee of our concept of equal jus- 
tice; “insure domestic tranquility”—the 
outraged sense of justice of so many 
Americans, both black and white, will 
never allow us to enjoy domestic peace 
until the promise of America is fulfilled, 
“provide for the common defense’—we 
are weak before our enemies if our goals 
abroad are so shamelessly ignored and 
subverted here at home, “promote the 
general welfare”—to build a great and 
prosperous nation which will provide a 
good life for all of our citizens, to do this 
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we must begin essentially by guarantee- 
ing every American equal justice under 
law; “and finally to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity”’—for no person, or for that matter 
any group, can be secure in their in- 
alienable rights unless all Americans 
are. 

But as we all know, this bill will not 
end racial discrimination as it is prac- 
ticed or as it lies dormant in the hearts 
and minds of all too many Americans in 
every part of this great Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CONYERS. However, a firm and 
enforced declaration by Congress that 
Negro-Americans are to be treated 
equally by guaranteeing that most basic 
democratic right—the right to vote—will 
go a long way toward dispelling the 
whole complex of prejudices which form 
the psychological base for racial dis- 
crimination in this country. 

Modern science has shown us that it is 
only a belief in the prejudiced stereo- 
types of the Negro depicting him as 
somewhat less than human which allows 
otherwise compassionate human beings 
to be unmoved when Americans commit 
barbarous acts of cruelty and violence 
against their fellow countrymen. To do 
these things a person apparently must 
believe that Negroes, as such, with only 
few exceptions, are essentially different 
from whites. This person must nourish 
and preserve a stereotype depicting Ne- 
groes as relatively unteachable, and 
therefore ignorant; as insensitive to the 
demands of abstract ideals, and there- 
fore less troubled by discrimination than 
the white man; as devoid of moral fibers 
and therefore predisposed to crime; as 
scornful of cleanliness and personal fit- 
ness and therefore susceptible to disease; 
and as motivated solely by bodily 
appetites. 

H.R. 6400 will not end this kind of 
prejudice. Indeed, no law, in and of 
itself, can or ever will. But H.R. 6400 is 
a beginning, a very crucial, vital, and 
important beginning, if we are to achieve 
the promise of “the last best hope of the 
world.” 

Throughout this debate runs the 
theme of recognition by the majority of 
the heroic role Negro-Americans have 
played in their country’s history. Negro- 
Americans have fought valiantly and 
shed their blood in every American war 
from the Revolutionary War down to the 
present. Members of this great body— 
from both sides of the aisle and repre- 
senting various regions of the country— 
have spoken eloquently of how, within 
the brief span of a few generations, Ne- 
gro-Americans have overcome the crip- 
pling legacy of slavery. 

This petition for redress of griev- 
ances—the greatest ever presented in 
American history—is, thank God, being 
heard, understood, and supported over- 
whelmingly by the American people. 
And what is sought? Nothing more 
than freedom in its most elementary 
political sense—the right to vote. This, 
then, is what brings us here'today. And 
ZI for one, my colleagues, am confident 
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that we will acquit ourselves in these 
deliberations with great distinction. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. SENNER]. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Chairman, in 1961, 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission issued 
its report with the conclusion: 

The franchise is denied entirely to some 
because of race and diluted for many others. 


The promise of the Constitution is not yet 
fulfilled. 


Attempts to deal with the problem of 
voting rights through litigation under 
Civil Rights Acts passed in 1957, 1960, 
and 1964 have proved largely ineffective. 
H.R. 6400 recognizes the need to enforce 
the proscription of the 15th amendment 
against racial discrimination in voting 
by administrative rather than by judi- 
cial formulas. 

The constitutionality of H.R. 6400 has 
been undeniably established by my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the House Judi- 
ciary Committee as well as by many 
learned individuals who testified during 
hearings. 

The need for H.R. 6400 is clearly self- 
evident in the tens of thousands of 
American citizens who are denied a voice 
in government because of the color of 
their skin. 

Mr. Chairman, American history is 
the struggle of a Nation to achieve a 
workable system of democracy; it is the 
struggle to isolate and refine from the 
myriad of cross-pressures and opinions 
those means and ends which will give 
substance to an ideal. H.R. 6400 is a 
part of that struggle. 

Opponents argue that the laws and 
statutes of the States affected by the 
provisions of this legislation are non- 
discriminatory, that tests are given to 
all, that everybody must pay the poll tax. 
I answer in the words of the late Mr. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter: 

It would be a narrow conception of juris- 
prudence to confine the notions of laws to 
what is found written on the statute books, 
and to disregard the gloss which life has 
written on it. 


The gloss which life writes, the em- 
bedded traditional ways are what give 
life and immediacy to words on paper. 
The works are but symbols, dead until 
they are put to the test of action. In 
this area in which we are now legis- 
lating, it is the action which has failed 
or rather, it is the action which has 
succeeded—succeeded in negating the 
words: 

The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Opponents argue that this legislation 
is an invasion of States’ rights. I ask 
them, what is there to fear? If dis- 
crimination exists, let there be an end to 
it. If none exists, then let the truth be 
known. Again I ask, what is there to 
fear? Who among us trembles in the 
presence of justice, equality, honor, dig- 
nity? 

Mr. Chairman, within my Third Con- 
gressional District, one of the counties— 
specifically, Apache County—has been 
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singled out by the Attorney General as 
being susceptible to the provisions of this 
legislation. Let me assure my colleagues 
that we will welcome Federal examiners 
if, in fact, the need for them exists. We 
do not fear the microscope of justice. 

Two years ago I circulated a question- 
naire throughout my district concerning 
civil rights legislation. One of the ques- 
tions posed was: 

Are you in favor of legislation that would 
prevent discrimination because of race, creed, 
or color in the right to vote? 


An overwhelming 86.8 percent said, 
„Jes.“ 

I do not intend to take this body 
through a section by section analysis of 
H.R. 6400. Instead, the wise and learned 
chairman of the Judiciary Commmittee 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLAR], has given me the assigned task 
of discussing sections 13 through 16. 

Section 13 provides the methods by 
which the tenure of the Federal voter 
registration examiners may be terminat- 
ed. It is, in essence, a detriggering de- 
vice which is activated when the work of 
the examiners ends. 

Method No. 1 applies to examiners 
appointed under section 6(b) of the act, 
whenever the Attorney General notifies 
the Civil Service Commission first, that 
all persons listed by an examiner within 
a given political subdivision have been 
placed on the appropriate voting regis- 
tration roll; and second, that there is 
no longer reasonable cause to believe that 
persons will be deprived of or denied the 
right to vote on account of race or color 
in that political subdivision. 

Section 6(b) authorizes the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to appoint as many ex- 
aminers for a political subdivision as is 
deemed necessary whenever the Attorney 
General certifies first, he has received 
complaints in writing from 20 or more 
residents alleging they have been denied 
the right to vote under color of law— 
that is a literacy test—on account of race 
or color, and that he believes such com- 
plaints to be valid; or second, that in his 
judgment the appointment of examiners 
is otherwise necessary to enforce the 
guarantees of the 15th amendment. 

Under method No. 2 of section 13, ex- 
aminers are terminated by an order of 
the court that originally authorized 
their appointment in accordance with 
section 3(a) of the act. Examiners in 
this particular classification are appoint- 
ed by the Civil Service Commission 
whenever the Attorney Genera: files suit 
to enforce the guarantees of the 15th 
amendment in any State or political sub- 
division. The court determines where 
the examiners shall serve and how long. 

The final detriggering method permits 
a political subdivision to petition the At- 
torney General to terminate examiners 
appointed under section 6(b). This 
method, in effect, places the initiative in 
the hands of the people. 

Section 14 essentially defines terms 
and establishes legal jurisdiction. Sec- 
tion 14(a) places all criminal contempt 
cases arising under the act within the 
jurisdiction of section 151 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 

Section 14(b) declares that only the 
District Court of the District of Colum- 
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bia will have jurisdiction to issue declara- 
tory judgments, restraining orders, or 
temporary or permanent injunctions 
against the execution or enforcement of 
any provision of H.R. 6400. This sub- 
section is designed to protect against de- 
laying tactics by legal means. 

Section 14(c) defines the terms vote“ 
and “political subdivision” to include all 
forms of registration for voting and vot- 
ing itself within the context of this act. 

Section 14(d) sets up penalties for de- 
liberate fraud or misrepresentation to an 
examiner. 

Section 15 amends previous civil rights 
legislation so as to make voting rights ap- 
plicable to all public elections—Federal, 
State, county, and municipal. 

Section 16 is a clarifying provision 
which asserts that nothing in H.R. 6400 
shall be construed to impair the right to 
vote of any person registered to vote un- 
der the law of any State or political sub- 
division. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 is a good 
bill, a sound bill. I commend my col- 
leagues on the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee for their outstanding work in devel- 
oping this legislation. It is one more 
chapter in the long and bitter struggle for 
true equality in this great Nation of ours. 
As each of us believes in the inviolability 
of individual rights, then each of us has 
no Aces but to support this vital legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENNER. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Despite the fact that 
this bill would cover one county of your 
State, Apache County, I believe the 
gentleman said, nevertheless you believe 
that the administration-Celler bill is a 
salutary remedy for present-day discrim- 
inatory conditions in the South? 

Mr. SENNER. I certainly do. I think 
that all counties in all States covered 
by this section should have no objection, 
to simply determining whether or not 
there has been any discriminatory prac- 
tices in their county or State. 

I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, to 
the Members of this body that some 
statements that have been made on the 
floor indicate that the administration- 
Celler bill advocates the buying of votes. 
I wish to answer that by stating that in 
the State of Arizona it is illegal to pur- 
chase votes and to cast them. I hope 
the same is true in all States. 

Certainly there are provisions in this 
bill which are designed to cover each and 
every individual, to see that all persons 
are guaranteed the right to have their 
votes cast, and having such ballots 
counted properly and included in the ap- 
propriate totals of votes cast with respect 
to candidates for public or party office 
and propositions for which votes are re- 
ceived in an election. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Dowpy], and I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio whether he will also yield to 
the gentleman some of his time? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York, I am pleased to yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
body finds itself in the position of con- 
sidering what would be designated in a 
State legislature as a local“ bill, with 
this distinction: When a State legisla- 
ture considers a local bill, it gives weight 
to the opinion and wishes of the repre- 
sentatives from the localities affected by 
the bill. Here, we find the considered 
opinions and wishes of the local Con- 
gressman wholly ignored and ridden over 
in roughshod manner. 

I believe it is admitted by the pro- 
ponents of the bill that it was so drawn 
as to pinpoint the five or six States and 
localities of its applicability, and spe- 
cifically so worded as to exclude other 
States and localities. I am further given 
to understand that the bill, by its special 
wording excludes my State—Texas—and 
my district from its provisions. There- 
fore, I can speak on the bill dispassion- 
ately, as it does not have direct effect 
upon the people I represent nor upon my 
State. Our interest lies in the fact that 
encroachment upon the constitutional 
rights and privileges of one of the States 
or people of this Nation is an encroach- 
ment upon all of us. There is no discrim- 
ination in the right to vote in my district 
or my State. 

First it should be made clear, no quali- 
fied citizen should be denied the vote on 
account of color. This is not a debatable 
question. The question at issue here is 
whether the Congress of the United 
States, under color of the voting rights 
or civil rights title, is determined to give 
the Federal Attorney General, whoever 
he may be, veto power over the legisla- 
tures of the various States; whether it is 
willing to create a police state, with its 
police under the control of the political 
appointee who may at any given time 
occupy the Attorney General’s Office; 
whether it is willing to place in the hands 
of such political appointee such inor- 
dinate power to control the election ma- 
chinery in States chosen by him—power 
that no good man would desire or seek— 
power which no evil man should have. 
The United States did not become the 
land of the free and home of the brave 
by placing such power in any man’s 
hand; if we do it now, we could well for- 
feit that appellation to become the land 
of the slave and the home of the knave. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-eight 
Members are present. Not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 173] 
Ayres Hawkins Powell 
Bonner Hosmer Purcell 
Bow Huot Roosevelt 
Craley Ichord Scott 
Fisher Keogh Sikes 
Friedel May Thompson, Tex. 
Green, Oreg Minshail Toll 
Hanna Passman Wilson, Bob 
Harvey, Ind. Pool 


Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BOLLING, 
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Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 6400, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
404 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, all of 
us know why this bill is before us, so 
sloppily, recklessly, and hurriedly drawn. 
If it were not so serious a danger to our 
liberty, the working of the mob psy- 
chology, built up behind its “hallelujah” 
chorus, We shall overcome,“ would be 
downright funny. 

We are told that this bill must be en- 
acted because of the demonstrations and 
the mobs and rioting generated by them; 
that it will get them off the streets and 
in the courts. We were told the same 
thing when the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was being enacted, yet its enactment did 
not appease; they were stepped up, and 
the agitation became worse; and the 
leaders and agitators of the demon- 
strating mobs have already publicly 
stated that the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill will not appease them. Certainly 
the U.S. Congress, known as the greatest 
legislative body in the world, should have 
a sounder base for any action than coer- 
cion; the demands of a mob are insati- 
able. When the mob once learns that its 
actions will lead to granting of its every 
demand, there is a multiplication both of 
its demonstrations, riots, and wanton de- 
struction, and of its demands. 

Already, the mob leaders seem con- 
vinced that they have the Government 
of this country on the run; they are quite 
brazen; they get what they want, or they 
demonstrate; they break the laws, but 
give it a fancy name, and call it “civil 
disobedience.” 

As President Johnson so aptly stated 
early in April, “No nation can long en- 
dure either in history’s judgment, or its 
own national conscience, if hoodlums 
defy the law and get away with it;” but 
Martin Luther King said that he would 
not pay any attention to a Federal Court 
order, and that he felt no obligation to 
obey any law he did not want to obey, and 
in May, King told an audience, in re- 
ferring to the pending bill, that after 
it is enacted: 

If the registrars don’t do right, President 
Johnson will have to speak to them. And 
if President Johnson doesn't do right, we'll 
have to speak to him some more. 


The Supreme Court has held, in effect, 
that a participant in a mob cannot be 
punished for violating the law, because 
such punishment would infringe on his 
“right of free speech.” The mobs are 
learning that if they dislike a law, they 
do not obey it; if they want something, 
they demand it; if they do not get it, they 
demonstrate, and practice “civil dis- 
obedience.” 

This reminds me of the child who, not 
getting his way, throws a temper tan- 
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trum; his parent, to appease the child, 
gives in. The mobs seem to believe that 
to be the philosophy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—give in, so they will not throw 
another tantrum. I am not in favor of 
Congress giving credence to that belief, 
by passing this bill. I believe that every 
qualified American citizen should be pro- 
tected in his vote, but that protection 
should come in a proper and constitu- 
tional manner. 

So, as this unprecedented proposal 
comes on for consideration, it should be 
recognized that few, if any, would deny 
the vote to any qualified citizen on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed. Under the 
U.S. Constitution, there should be no dis- 
crimination at the polls against a per- 
son merely because of his color. How- 
ever, it is quite another thing to defy 
the constitutional guarantee, as this bill 
does, that the individual States have the 
right to establish voter qualifications 
within their respective boundaries. Arti- 
cle I, section 2 of the Constitution 
specifically leaves to the States the quali- 
fication requisite for electors. This pro- 
vision was reconfirmed in the adoption 
of the 17th amendment, in 1913, which 
was Many years subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the 15th amendment, which the 
proponents of H.R. 6400, by rationaliza- 
tion, use as their excuse to ignore article 
I, section 2, of the Constitution. 

I, along with all other Members of the 
House, took an oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution. By that oath, we pledged, as 
men of honor, to enact only legislation 
in pursuance of the Constitution; yet, 
here, a majority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, composed entirely of lawyers 
who should understand this better than 
most, has favorably reported, and is ask- 
ing the Members of the House to enact 
this bill, which is unquestionably not in 
pursuance of, but to the contrary, is in 
direct conflict with several specific pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has, itself, 
held that the 15th amendment does not 
confer the right to vote upon anyone, 
stating that the amendment only pre- 
vents the giving of preference to one 
citizen over another, on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude; 
and as late as 1959, that Court deter- 
mined and upheld the literacy test as 
being the exercise by a State of lawful 
power vested in it, and not subject to 
the supervision of the Supreme Court. 
As Federal Attorney General Katzen- 
bach has stated, the Court has pointed 
only “to the power of Congress to protect 
the right of exemption from discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

It is the law, and rightfully so, that 
discrimination cannot be practiced in en- 
forcing voter qualification laws, whether 
they apply to literacy, age, poll tax, 
or anything else; but this is not to say 
that the Federal Government, through 
the U.S. Congress, has authority 
under the Constitution to deprive the 
States of their constitutional right to 
determine who shall be qualified to vote. 
The Constitution is clear on that issue. 
It is the States’ responsibility, and the 
Federal Government can intervene only 
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when there is discrimination by reason 
of race, color, or sex. The Federal Gov- 
ernment may act to prevent such dis- 
crimination, but in taking such action, 
there is no justification or constitu- 
tional basis upon which it can “suspend” 
State laws. In taking action, it is 
limited to the prevention of discrimina- 
tion. 

H.R. 6400 does violence not only to 
article I, section 2, and the 17th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. An even 
more flagrant contempt, if such is pos- 
sible, is shown for article I, section 9, 
which specifically limits the power of 
Congress to legislate in several respects, 
and two respects in particular, namely: 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 


We fully understand that the Federal 
Attorney General instructed us that the 
Supreme Court has followed him in 
every case he has taken before it, and 
has assured us that the Court will hold 
this bill to be constitutional, with the 
exception of the section outlawing poll 
taxes in State and local elections, and he 
thinks the Court may even go along on 
that. 

In spite of this assurance, I cannot 
believe the Court will overlook the all 
too obvious unconstitutionality of H.R. 
6400 in its many provisions. I have 
already shown the constitutional pro- 
visions relative to the sole authority of 
the States to fix voter qualifications, and 
the recent Court decisions confirming 
such authority. I cannot believe the 
Court would uphold the ex post facto 
provisions of this bill, basing its effec- 
tiveness on alleged transactions and 
circumstances not only preceding the 
enactment of same, but even antedating 
the introduction of the bill. The pro- 
ponents of the bill refer to those trans- 
actions and circumstances as “triggers.” 

The proponents admittedly discrim- 
inated in molding their “triggers” to be 
sure their gun—the bill—would only be 
held to the head of certain States, will- 
fully discriminated against—and the 
gun is so assembled that the triggers will 
be pulled and the gun discharged by the 
very act of its enactment and approval 
by the President, the Attorney General 
having revealed by his statements in 
the committee hearings that he has pre- 
judged all the alleged facts. 

Neither can I believe the Supreme 
Court will hold a bill of attainder to be 
constitutional. This is a bill of attain- 
der—a legislative act, directed against 
designated States and localities, pro- 
nouncing them guilty of alleged offenses, 
without trial or conviction according to 
the recognized rules of procedure, and 
passing sentence and attainder upon 
them. 

I would not wish to be repetitious of 
other speakers, but, as time permits, I 
call attention to a few of the many ill- 
advised provisions of this proposal, dan- 
gerous to the continuation of our Fed- 
eral system. 

In section 3(b), authority is given the 
courts, on motion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to suspend the law of a State for 
such period of time as it deems neces- 
sary. My study of the law and the Con- 
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stitution leads me to believe it is a court’s 
duty to see that laws are uniformly en- 
forced, but that it has no authority to 
suspend the operation of law, and the 
Constitution gives no authority to Con- 
gress to grant to a court such jurisdic- 
tion. Under martial law, the operation of 
laws, perhaps, may be suspended in cer- 
tain cases; but the language in this bill is 
nothing short of the language which 
might be expected in a police state. 

In section 3(c), the Federal Attorney 
General is given a veto power over an 
act of a State legislature, by providing 
that a State legislature cannot change 
its election laws, without first obtaining 
the consent of the Attorney General. 
There is no authority in the Constitu- 
tion for the Attorney General to have 
such power, or for Congress to grant it 
to him. In fact, the words of the Con- 
stitution would forbid any such thing. 

We are reminded of the words in the 
Declaration of Independence, 189 years 
ago, reciting a “long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object—evincing—a design to re- 
duce—the people—under absolute des- 
potism,” including in those abuses: ` 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public 


He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and when so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
them. 

For * * + abolishing our most valuable laws- 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our 
governments. 


Section 3(c) most assuredly does fun- 
damentally alter our form of govern- 
ment in placing the veto in the Attorney 
General. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill gives to 
the Attorney General the arbitrary au- 
thority, to bring the election laws and 
election machinery of any State under 
his control by a certification which shall 
not be reviewable in any court and which 
shall be effective upon publication in 
the Federal Register. This is a totali- 
tarian authority. There is only a par- 
tial escape route, and it would require 
the officials of the victim State to travel 
to the District of Columbia, and see a 
declaratory judgment in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

This requirement that the victims 
travel to a foreign jurisdiction, to be 
heard by a foreign court, reminds us 
again of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and another of the recited abuses; 
namely, “for transporting us beyond seas 
to be tried for pretended offenses.” 

The offenses with which this is con- 
cerned could well be only pretended, be- 
cause, for good or evil, the totalitarian 
power given to the Attorney General is 
absolute, and with his power over the 
selection of judges, the victims would be 
helpless when in the hands of an evil 
man. 

Section 5 of the proposal would require 
a victim State to bring an act of its legis- 
lature before the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia and obtain a 
declaratory judgment before it could be- 
come effective, unless, of course, the At- 
torney General consents to the act. We 
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have observed that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is given veto power; this section 
effectively makes the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia a third 
house of the legislature of a victim State, 
and I can find no authority within the 
Constitution for such. 

Again, we return to the Declaration of 
Independence, and find the British King 
interfered with the right of the Ameri- 
can colonists to retain the legislative 
bodies they had formed. This bill is a 
like interference, and the requirement of 
the bill is likened to the abuse recited in 
the Declaration: 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 


Further abuses recited were: 

He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, and he has made judges dependent 
on his will alone, 


This same manner of abuse will be 
evoked, if this bill is enacted. 

In this connection, there was a news- 
paper article by John Henshaw, in April 
in this year, reporting that President 
Johnson had some comments about this 
section of the bill which provides that a 
State cannot change its existing voting 
laws, or pass new voting laws, without 
the approval of the U.S. District Court 
of the District of Columbia. The article 
quotes him as saying: 

After reading the section again, I can't 
believe it is constitutional. That provision 
is very discriminatory. If a State wants to 
regulate its own voting registration on the 
grounds that it has been free of discrimina- 
tion, it must go to Washington to seek a 
judgment there. That has never been re- 
quired before: 


And further: 

If that is going to be in the bill I am sure 
glad the bill is not going to be known as the 
Johnson bill, 


Finally, I must mention section 10, 
which recites as a finding of Congress 
that the poll tax was adopted for and is 
used for the purpose of denying persons 
the right to vote because of race or color. 
Such a finding has no basis in fact, and is 
ridiculous on its face. I am amazed that 
reasonable men could have dreamed up 
and presented such a statement as being 
afact. Iwas not around 60 or 70 or more 
years ago, and do not know about the 
situation then, but, if perchance, the poll 
tax was so used at that time, to now en- 
act a law punishing modern States be- 
cause of transactions of long ago would 
be a bill of attainder, and ex post facto. 

Today, when we are all around, and 
know conditions, I believe we will agree 
that the purported finding in the bill 
that the payment of a $1.50 or $1.75 per 
annum poll tax is an arbitrary and un- 
reasonable restriction upon the right to 
vote is not warranted by the economic 
facts of life, and that such finding is in 
itself unreasonable, uncalled for and un- 
warranted, and should be stricken. 
Whether or not a State has a poll tax 
requirement in State and local elections 
should be, and is, rightfully within the 
province of the State itself, and has no 
place in this bill. 
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For the assigned reasons, and many 
others, this bill should be defeated. I 
urge your vote against it. Thereafter, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, if leg- 
islation is deemed necessary, will have a 
chance to reconsider this question in a 
reasonable, sane manner, without emo- 
tionalism, and vindicativeness, to write 
a bill to solve this issue in a well-con- 
sidered and constitutional manner, free 
from the hysteria which pervaded the 
atmosphere during the drafting and con- 
sideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. In light of the gentle- 
man’s remarks about the ability of the 
States to meet the requirements sought 
under these proposals one wonders if 
they really want the laws of the States 
to be in conformity with their stated 
wishes. I say that in view of the fact 
that the Governor of my State recently 
called the legislature into extraordinary 
session, rightly or wrongly, to repeal some 
of these voting laws that have been com- 
plained about, whereupon the demon- 
strators to the tune of some 1,500 or 
more have been demonstrating in front 
of the capitol, invading the capital of 
Mississippi in order to prevent the legis- 
lature from doing that which they say 
they wanted. It would appear that they 
are more interested in having an issue 
than they are in seeking what they are 
pleased to call voting rights. 

Mr. DOWDY. I have read about that, 
about the mobs rioting down there and 
trying to prevent the legislature from 
doing the very thing that they say they 
wanted done. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WoLFF]. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this opportunity to again address 
this House of Representatives on an is- 
sue I have previously spoken and, if need 
be, will speak again and again. 

In the balance rests the unqualified 
right to vote for 10 percent of the Amer- 
ican population. We, in this Chamber, 
have the power to grant a right—not to 
aliens, not to visitors, not to residents 
of foreign countries, but to full-fledged 
US. citizens; this present granting is 
an anachronism, for it was scheduled 
100 years previous. 

That this measure is to date 100 years 
in the process to eventual fruition, is an 
ignoble tribute to the perspicacious and 
agile minds that have worked to circum- 
vent the highest law of the land. The 
agility and dedication to thwart this at- 
tack on the Constitution until recently, 
left much to be desired and thus added 
to the mockery of the ideas and writings 
of Paine, Jefferson, and Lincoln, to name 
but afew. The time has come to negate 
the gyrations and manipulations of those 
who deny this unalienable right. We 
are fortunate today to have legislation 
before us to see this equality for all 
Americans attained. I shall not beseech 
this body with the multitude of available 
information and statistics on the bru- 
tality, hatred, and discrimination in 
certain areas of the South. What I do 
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wish is that each Member take cog- 
nizance of what is truly at stake—the 
right of all to vote. This fact must not 
be made inconspicuous by voluble 
rhetoric, but must stand out for what it 
is—simply the right to vote. 

That the Negro is discriminated 
against in a plethora of forms is well 
known, but the denial of his vote is an 
infamous condition that must be cur- 
tailed. That Negroes pay taxes, serve 
and die in defense of this country is a 
major incongruity, in a country which 
188 years ago justified a revolt against 
Great Britain on these premises. The 
rallying calls of that past Revolution 
are cherished but not adhered to: “Tax- 
ation without representation” runs ram- 
pant in the South; “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” is a myth in the 
South; and “all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights” would be filibustered against in 
almost any southern legislature. These 
ringing phrases are mere facades in 
most of the South, and this body should 
commit itself to a rededication of these 
ideals—these pillars of our democracy. 

Democracy is an elusive and arduous 
system of government, however, when 
it functions the resulting benefits are 
enormous and far surpass the results of 
any other form of government. It is for 
this reason that I hold this system as a 
precious heritage. The right to vote is 
the fulcrum of this democracy and 
should never be conditioned upon color, 
creed, or religion. When there is a bla- 
tant imposition of these prejudicial 
standards there is a resulting infringe- 
ment on our Democratic system which 
by necessity affects all Americans. 

The voting rights bill now provides the 
procedure to rectify the past and present 
inequities perpetrated by Americans on 
Americans. 

The difficulties in the South will not 
be resolved by sporadic excoriations on 
the floor of Congress, they will be re- 
solved by needed and just legislation. 
Before us is the voting rights bill, needed 
and just legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. VIVIAN]. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in sup- 
port of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
I support this legislation and I will vote 
for it because I believe that we can no 
longer submit to the systematic denial of 
one of the most basic American consti- 
tutional rights to many of our fellow 
citizens. While I will vote for the bill 
because of my own personal convictions 
that it is needed, I am convinced that 
the vast majority of citizens in my dis- 
trict and’ in this Nation also believe as 
I do, that all competent adult citizens 
have the right to register and vote, and 
that when this right is denied, it is an 
unconscionable blight on our cherished 
democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of disagreement, during the hours 
we have debated this bill, over the legis- 
lative means by which the goal of full 
voting rights is to be accomplished—but 
there also has been evident agreement 
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that action, and action now, is needed. 
I am proud that Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members of this body are agreed 
that the denial of the right to vote is the 
denial of one of the most sacred Ameri- 
can rights. 

H.R. 6400 is not a perfect bill; I know 
of no one that would make that claim. 
But it is a bill that has received a full 
and thorough hearing in the Judiciary 
Committee of this House, and it was re- 
ported from the committee with the sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority of its 
members. This bill will achieve imme- 
diate results in these States where over- 
whelming evidence makes it clear that 
discrimination at the polling place is de- 
liberately and systematically practiced 
against Negro Americans. The Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 might not be the last 
action that this body will take to protect 
the right of all Americans to vote, but it 
is an effective measure that will attack 
the problem at its core. 

Mr. Chairman, tomorrow this body is 
likely to pass a voting right bill, and by 
so doing we will strengthen the Consti- 
tution of our Nation and we will broaden 
the American concept of equity, justice, 
and equality under law. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ex- 
press full and complete confidence in the 
honorable EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, and to 
express my full and complete support of 
H.R. 6400, a bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which we are now con- 
sidering. 

In this connection, Chairman CELLER 
has served his congressional district, his 
State, and our Nation effectively and 
with utmost credit since he first assumed 
the responsibilities of office as a Member 
of Congress in 1923. 

During his performance of these addi- 
tional responsibilities as chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, he has been 
completely dedicated to this higher re- 
sponsibility and no Member of this House 
has the benefit of his experience, first- 
hand day-to-day knowledge, and com- 
plete familiarity with the complicated 
measures that have been considered over 
the years by his committee. 

Chairman CELLER labored diligently 
and thoroughly studied the provisions of 
H.R. 6400 and I feel that under his able 
leadership, the Judiciary Committee has 
reported an effective bill that will guar- 
antee all American citizens the right to 
go to the polls and cast their ballots for 
public officials of their choice. 

Our Nation has been engaged in com- 
bat with unfriendly nations—whose de- 
sires have been to take away from the 
American people the right to select their 
public servants. The right to vote is one 
of the most sacred obligations of every 
American citizen and I am most hopeful 
that the Members of the House will pass 
H.R. 6400, as reported under the leader- 
ship of Chairman CELLER. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of 
whether all qualified citizens should be 
permitted to exercise their franchise is 
one which is not subject to argument. 
Indeed, the right of franchise for every 
qualified citizen is one which should be 
protected zealously by our laws and our 
law enforcement officers. No American 
who loves his country and its cherished 
institutions could, in good conscience, 
advocate the denial of the right to vote 
to any person solely on the grounds of 
race or previous condition of servitude. 
Certainly no prudent or reasonable per- 
son could contend that our laws should 
be administered through a double stand- 
ard that would differentiate between 
citizens of all races. 

Were the purpose of this legislation 
to make certain that the voter quali- 
fications in the several States be applied 
without discrimination to white and 
Negro alike, it would meet with little, if 
any, opposition. If, indeed, the real 
purpose of this legislation were limited 
to a valid implementation of the 15th 
amendment, no one could quarrel with 
its constitutionality. 

But here, Mr. Chairman, acting in an 
atmosphere of hysteria brought about by 
constant agitation and continuous bom- 
bardments of propaganda, Congress ap- 
pears to be letting itself be blackmailed 
into enacting a statute more vicious in 
its nature and more discriminatory in 
its application than anything ever con- 
templated, even, during the dark days of 
Reconstruction. 

For nearly 200 years, our system of 
dual sovereignty and divided authority 
between the Federal Establishment and 
the several States has served well the 
cause of freedom and individual liberty. 
Our republican form of government has 
stood the test of time. It stands today 
as the most significantly successful ex- 
periment in self-government ever in- 
dulged in by man. Because of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances; because the 
authority of government has been dis- 
tributed among many repositories; be- 
cause government has been kept close to 
the people themselves; and because our 
citizens have always been free to direct 
the course of their own destinies, we 
have never suffered the threat of a dic- 
tatorship nor known the tyranny of an 
authoritarian regime. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, the legislation 
presently before us ignores the limits 
sought to be imposed on the exercise of 
power by the Federal Government, and 
is a long step toward breaking down the 
structure of our Federal Republic. If 
there are “pockets of discrimination“ 
and indeed there might be some 
where members of minority races 
suffer arbitrary disenfranchisement 
through an unequal application of voter 
registration laws by local officials, ample 
laws are already on the statute books to 
deal with that. If additional legislation 
is needed in order to eliminate these so- 
called “pockets,” then Mr. Chairman, we 
should concern ourselves with that. 
But, Mr. Chairman, is it wise to burn 
down the house to get rid of the rats? 
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Mr. Chairman, at the turn of the 
century, writing of the Reconstruction 
era, the late great President Woodrow 
Wilson said: 

For several years, therefore, Congress was 
permitted to do by statute what, under the 
long-practiced conceptions of our Federal 
law, could properly be done only by consti- 
tutional amendment. The necessity for 
that gone by, it was suffered to embody what 
it had already enacted and put into force 
as law into the Constitution, not by the 
free will of the country at large, but by the 
compulsions of mere force exercised upon a 
minority whose assent was necessary to the 
formal completion of its policy. 


By this legislation, Mr. Chairman, we 
find a striking parallel to the situation 
that prevailed in the tragic era that fol- 
lowed the War Between the States. We 
find a Congress apparently willing to 
sweep away all vestiges of State sover- 
eignties and to ignore constitutional re- 
straints in order to placate the demands 
of the militant and lawless mobs in the 
streets who demonstrate for voting 
rights. These organized mobs demand 
civil rights, but never mention civil re- 
spc rsipilities. They refuse to recognize 
the need for an intelligent electorate, 
nor does their oratory dwell on character, 
conduct, or the moral obligations of 
citizenship which are essential to the 
success and well-being of any society. 

Instead, Mr. Chairman, Members of 
this body are being fed statistics taken 
from reports of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, carefully and cunningly manip- 
ulated so as to conform to their political 
desires. Constantly, the House witnesses 
oratorical contests among its members, 
each trying to outdo the others in promis- 
ing more and more of less and less, hop- 
ing to reap the benefits of a cohesive 
minority bloc vote in their respective 
districts, and thus to perpetuate them- 
selves in office. 

In this season of racial antagonism, 
unrest, and agitation, it is my fervent 
hope that the cloud of hysteria will 
soon pass and let the sunshine of reason 
beam upon those who, in their current 
mad quest for votes, would place danger- 
ous and unprecedent power in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is un- 
fair and unreasonable in its approach. 
Through the application of an arbitrary 
and unmeaningful formula, it acts as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury to render a 
legislative verdict of guilt against six 
States of this Union, their officials and 
citizenry. It does violence to their 
proven structure of government, and saps 
away their constitutionally reserved 
powers. It confers upon the Attorney 
General of the United States dictatorial 
powers that would make a Caesar burn 
with envy. 

Under the terms of this bill, the 
Attorney General becomes lord and 
master of all elections, from the selec- 
tion of President to the naming of a 
constable in a Supervisor’s beat. It 
undermines our Federal system and 
unjustly condemns the elective process, 
and more than that, paves the way for 
official mischief by politically motivated 
enforcers. It invites political corrup- 
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tion, and through invalidating certain 
State laws requiring payment of taxes 
as a prerequisite to voting, actually en- 
courages tax violations. 

There is no question but that a Federal 
voting law, particularly as broad and as 
vicious as the one presently before us, 
can and will serve as a vehicle for the 
manipulation of elections by the party in 
power in Washington, should it see fit 
to take advantage of the possibilities it 
presents. Politically motivated and un- 
scrupulous Federal examiners will cer- 
tainly be able to exercise a powerful 
influence over the voters they register, 
for indeed, the bill provides no meaning- 
ful safeguards against that kind of ac- 
tivity. Perhaps this is one of the latent 
purposes of the bill, but I would hope 
the House of Representatives will not 
place its stamp of approval on such an 
evil intent. If the bill must pass, and 
it appears that enough votes are avail- 
able to pass it, it would seem that the 
House should correct that dangerous 
feature. 

Mr. Chairman, on previous occasions 
the Southern States have been the target 
of special force legislation. In the 
present debate, my beloved State of 
Mississippi has been the primary whip- 
ping boy of the liberal elements, and has 
suffered much unwarranted, unjust, and 
unfair abuse. It is significant to note, 
I think, that in spite of all the atrocity 
stories that have been levelled at my 
State and its people—most of them the 
products of fertile imaginations—the 
fact remains that Mississippi has the 
lowest crime rate of all the 50 States of 
the Union. The Civil Rights Commis- 
sion held hearings in Mississippi recently 
for the purpose of developing a “pattern 
of discrimination against Negroes” in 
the matter of voting, and took testimony 
from a parade of professional civil rights 
workers from within and without Mis- 
Sissippi, all of whom told carefully re- 
hearsed stories of alleged intimidation, 
brutality, economic pressures, and the 
like, mostly fictitious and all deliberately 
exaggerated. It is significant that no 
witness who appeared before the Com- 
mission to tell these horror stories was 
subjected to cross-examination, either 
by the Commission counsel or by any- 
one representing the State of Missis- 
sippi. No rules of evidence were fol- 
lowed, and these professional witnesses 
were permitted to tell any kind of cock 
and bull story that they thought might 
serve to embarrass the State of Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Chairman, that is typical 
of the kind of claptrap that the Congress 
is expected to use as the basis for inflict- 
ing this punitive legislation on the 
American people, and the excuse to be 
cited for overriding the Constitution 
with the enactment of this bill. 

The people of the Southern States 
have had our faith shaken, but our spirits 
will not be broken. We are still Amer- 
icans, and we will abide by whatever 
laws are duly and legally enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we do not falter in our deter- 
mination that honest government shall 
prevail. 
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The people of my State weathered the 
first Reconstruction era, and we will 
make it through this one. We have long 
since recognized the inevitability of 
change, and we are taking the necessary 
steps that will enable us to endure the 
impact of transition. 

Inasmuch as it appears that our sys- 
tem of government is no longer a part- 
nership of Federal and State powers— 
a condition which we pray will be merely 
transitory and of short duration—the 
Mississippi Legislature has sought to 
abide by the sentiment of union and 
nationality now prevailing for the sec- 
ond time in a hundred years—the first 
of which was described by Wilson as 
“aggressive and aware of a sort of 
conquest.“ 

In his address to the Congress, Pres- 
ident Johnson said: 

To those who seek to avoid action by their 
National Government in their own communi- 
ties, who want to and who seek to maintain 
purely local control over elections, the 
answer is simple. Open your polling places 
to all your people. 

The Mississippi Legislature has 
answered this challenge. It has ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment to 
repeal the subjective tests about which 
the President complained, and undoubt- 
edly this amendment will be ratified by 
the people of Mississippi when they pass 
judgment on it August 17. The amend- 
ment will repeal the constitutional re- 
quirement that applicants for registra- 
tion undergo a literacy test that might be 
subject to varying interpretations. In- 
stead, in the future the only require- 
ments for voting will be that electors be 
21 years of age, able to read and write, 
and not have been convicted of a crime 
involving moral turpitude. The pay- 
ment of poll taxes is retained as a pre- 
requisite to voting, but it should be 
noted that this applies without dis- 
crimination as to race, and the proceeds 
from such taxes go directly into the 
common school fund. 

The State of Mississippi has made a 
good faith attempt to provide the alter- 
native to Federal intervention and con- 
trol in line with the President’s message. 
I can assure the House that there are 
no gimmicks or devices contained in the 
measures passed by the Mississippi 
Legislature that can be used to circum- 
vent the requirements of the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, nor is it in- 
tended that any be found, nor will any 
such thing be tolerated in our State. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, massive 
demonstrations and unsupported charges 
of “police brutality” in Jackson domi- 
nated headlines across the country, while 
the productive work of the legislature 
went virtually unnoticed. Presumably, 
that is the reason for the failure of the 
national press to give full coverage in re- 
porting on these actions in the Missis- 
sippi Legislature. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the benefit of the Members of 
the House, the press, and the public, I 
include as part of my remarks an expla- 
nation of the voter registration bills to 
which I have made reference, and which 
were signed by Gov. Paul B. Johnson on 
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July 1, 1965. The article is taken from 
the July 2 issue of the Jackson, Miss., 
Clarion Ledger: 


Governor SIGNS INTO Law VOTER REGISTRA- 
TION BILLS 


Gov. Paul B. Johnson, early Thursday 
signed into law 10 bills enacted by the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature to reconcile this State’s 
election statutes with Federal voter legisla- 
tion now in the hands of the Congress. 

The Governor submitted the package of 
voter acts 3 weeks ago after calling an ex- 
traordinary session of the lawmaking body 
for that purpose. 

Senator Merle Palmer, of Pascagoula, chalr- 
man of the elections committee of the upper 
assembly of the legislature, whose committee 
reported favorably the acts approved by both 
the house and senate, Thursday handed 
newsmen a résumé of the legislative package. 

He listed also a concurrent resolution just 
approved by the house of representatives, 
but yet to be taken up by the senate. 

Palmer's itemization of the bills and what 
they do, follows: 

ITEM I 


Explanation of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 13: This resolution merely sets up an 
interim study committee to study all of the 
election laws in the State of every kind, de- 
scription and nature and their relationship 
to the Federal voter registration law and the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 with the committee 
reporting back to the next regular session. 

ITEM XT 

Senate bill 1501 amends section 3209, Mis- 
sissippi Code of 1942, so as to provide a form 
of voter registration application blank and 
includes the name, date of birth, citizenship, 
and residence and whether or not the appli- 
cant has ever been convicted of the crime of 
bribery, theft, arson, obtaining money or 
goods under false pretense, perjury, forgery, 
embezzlement, and bigamy. It also provides 
for the required oath of the applicant. 

ITEM IM 

Senate bill 1502 provides in substance that 
a person shall not be registered unless he is 
able to read and write, and provides that the 
registrar shall file all applications for regis- 
tration together with any affidavits of dis- 
ability for a period of 2 years from the date 
of the application for registration. This 
amends section 3209.7, Mississippi Code of 
1942. 

ITEM IV 


Senate bill 1503 provides for the simplifica- 
tion of the form of registration books to 
comply with the above two items and amends 
section 3210, code of 1942. 

ITEM V 

Senate bill 1504 amends section 3212, code 
of 1942, so as to exclude therefrom any refer- 
ence to section 241—A of the Mississippi con- 
stitution and merely provides that “Every 
person entitled to be registered as an elector 
in compliance with the laws of this State 
shall sign his name in the column provided 
therefor on the registration book and there- 
upon shall be registered by the registrar on 
the registration books of the election district 
of the residence of such person.” 

ITEM VI 

Senate bill 1506 amends section 3235, code 
of 1942, to require that every citizen who 
offers to vote shall be able to read and write 
and amends the present law so as to exclude 
the obligation now placed on the registrar in 
the giving of certain tests to the applicant. 

ITEM VI 

Senate bill 1507 repeals section 3213, code 
of 1942, which said section of the code pro- 
vided that a person presenting themself to 
register and as a prerequisite to voting should 
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exhibit a knowledge of constitutional govern- 
ment and proof of good moral character be- 
fore he would be eligible to vote. This law 
which is being repealed by this bill was en- 
acted in 1962. 
ITEM VIII 

Senate bill 1508 provides for the repeal of 
section 3212.7, code of 1942, which section re- 
pealed by this bill provided that county 
registrars should publish the names and ad- 
dresses of applicants to vote and provided a 
method of challenging the moral fitness of 
said applicants. 

ITEM IX 

Senate bill 1509 provides for the repeal of 
sections 3217-01 through 3217-15, code of 
1942, These sections of the code provided a 
method whereby a third party by way of an 
affidavit might challenge the good moral 
character of voter applicants and also con- 
tained therein the procedure therefor, 

ITEM X 

Senate bill 1510 repeals section 3272, code 
of 1942, which provided that no aid could be 
given to an illiterate voter. It will be well to 
note that this does not exclude aid to a per- 
son with physical handicaps or disabilities. 


Mr. Chairman, had the Mississippi 
Legislature been in a defiant mood, in- 
stead of relaxing voter qualifications it 
would have revealed section 7 of article 
3 of the Mississippi constitution which 
reads: 

The right to withdraw from the Federal 
Union on account of any real or supposed 
grievance, shall never be assumed by this 
State, nor shall any law be passed in deroga- 
tion of the paramount allegiance of the citi- 
zens of this State to the Government of the 
United States. 


Mr. Chairman, that section has been in 
Mississippi’s constitution for 75 years. 
The people of Mississippi are honorable, 
patriotic, dedicated Americans. They 
will ever be so. 

Mr. Chairman, Chief Justice John 
Marshall once wrote into an opinion 
that: 

No political dreamer was ever wild enough 
to think of breaking down the lines which 
separate the States and of compounding the 
American people into one common class. 


Were he alive today, he could not make 
that statement, for the political dream- 
ers have taken over the controls of our 
ship of state, and are charging full speed 
ahead into unchartered waters without 
even so much as the benefit of a compass. 
Where complete federalization will lead 
us, of course, no one knows. But if the 
cycles of history can be taken as prece- 
dential, unless we return to the deep and 
pacific waters of constitutionality, the 
reefs of totalitarianism soon may claim 
another victim. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WaGGONNER]. 

Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman 
from Ohio yield some time to the gentle- 
man also? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I regret, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we have requests for all of our 
time. If any of it should be relinquished 
I shall be pleased to immediately release 
it to the majority. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr Chairman, 
there are, unfortunately for America, 
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a number of people who feel that anyone 
who dares speak up in opposition to any 
measure connected with so-called civil 
rights, is automatically a racist, a bigot, 
and a hater. I am neither. 

There are always two sides to every 
question. Many different solutions are 
available to reasoning and reasonable 
men, no matter how thorny or how 
knotty the problem may be. I have heard 
your side of the argument; now hear 
mine. 

The privilege of voting is a precious 
one and I dọ not for a moment advocate 
or condone any practice anywhere in this 
Nation that would bar any qualified 
man from the exercise of that franchise. 

There are words in that sentence 
which cannot be changed, cannot be sub- 
stituted for, cannot be omitted. They 
are the meat of the coconut. The words 
are “privilege” and “qualified.” 

The Constitution and any number of 
State and local laws in every State in 
the Union specifically deny that there is 
any right to vote. There is only a privi- 
lege to vote; a privilege which is given 
to some of the people of this land, but 
by no means, to all. 

For the sake of example, consider 
these exceptions: 

The privilege is not given to children. 
In all States, save one, voters must be 21 
years old before they can vote. So, to 
those under 21, there is no right to vote. 
It is a privilege they are not yet old 
enough to have. 

The privilege is not given to the un- 
fortunate insane. To these unfortunate 
souls, there is no right to vote, through 
no fault of their own. 

The privilege is not given to those con- 
victed of certain crimes. It is held that 
they have relinquished their privilege of 
deciding upon matters affecting the law- 
abiding. To those so convicted, there is 
no right to vote. 

The privilege of voting in a bond issue 
election is not given to those in many 
States who do not own property. To the 
nonowner of property, there is no right 
to vote in many States on bond issue 
elections now. This proposal will allow 
the nonowner to vote. 

The privilege of voting in an election 
in New York is not given to the residents 
of the other 49 States. To those of us 
who live in Louisiana, for instance, there 
is no right to vote in a New York election. 

The privilege of voting in New York, 
as another example, is not given to those 
citizens who cannot read and write in 
the English language. To those who do 
not read and write English, no matter 
how many years they may have been a 
citizen, there is no such thing as a right 
to vote. 

This list of exceptions goes on and on, 
gentlemen, as you well know. I think, 
however, that I have cited enough ex- 
amples to prove the point I wanted to 
make: that there is no right to vote; 
only a privilege given to the qualified. 
It is a privilege that we have dearly won 
and it is as precious to me as any posses- 
sion I own. It should be to all. 

This is one of the words in my state- 
ment which cannot be changed, substi- 
rat for or omitted: the word “privi- 
ege.” 
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The other word is qualified. I do not 
believe that the unqualified should be 
allowed to vote. 

I believe that each of the qualifications 
I have just listed are just, meet, and 
right. 

Children should not be allowed to vote. 
The unfortunate insane should not be 
allowed to vote. Criminals whose citi- 
zenship has been revoked should not be 
allowed to vote. Nonproperty owners 
should not be allowed to vote in bond 
issue elections. Louisianians should not 
be allowed to vote in New York. Those 
who do not read and write English should 
not be allowed to vote in that State, 
either, if the laws of that State say they 
should not. In each of these instances, 
the applicants are unqualified to exer- 
cise this privilege. 

And it is on this point that the Con- 
stitution and all our State and local laws 
now stand. It is on this point they 
should stand and the Federal Govern- 
ment has no moral or legal grounds to 
hold otherwise. 

The argument has been made time and 
time again that the States have the right 
to establish the qualifications of its 
voters. No reasonable man can deny this 
fact. To deny it is to say that article I 
of the Constitution does not exist. 

During the floor debate in the House 
last year on the civil rights bill, it was 
conceded by the advocates of that pro- 
posal that the only responsibility rest- 
ing on the States would be to administer 
whatever qualifications it did prescribe 
without discrimination. 

I daresay every Member of the Con- 
gress knows that article I, section 2, 
clause 1 of the Constitution explicitly 
acknowledges the right of the States to 
set up their own voting qualifications, 
provided only that any citizen permitted 
to vote for the most numerous branch of 
a State legislature be also permitted to 
vote for the House of Representatives. 

But, this is old hat, you are as familiar 
with this proviso as I am. 

The lower courts of the land know it, 
too; as does the Supreme Court. It has 
repeatedly and in recent years upheld 
this right of the States. As late as 1959, 
in a case involving the State of North 
Carolina, the Supreme Court decided 
unanimously that the States do have this 
right. In this particular case, the deci- 
sion was unanimous, so each Justice has 
stated that this is his individual opinion. 

Justice William O. Douglas repeats his 
opinion in his book, “An Almanac of 
Liberty”: 

The privilege of voting is not derived from 
the United States, but is conferred by the 
States and, save as restrained by the 15th 
and 19th amendments and other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 


The bill before us, gentlemen, is rooted 
in discrimination, vindictiveness; and 
hypocrisy and any law made from such 
a bill cannot deny its parentage. 

Clearly, this bill is a punitive measure 
aimed at six Southern States, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. It is not aimed 
at the other States which have eligibility 
tests. 
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This administration, the ones which 
have immediately preceded it, the lead- 
ers of both major parties, and the Su- 
preme Court have all said over and over 
again and in every conceivable way that 
the 14th amendment of the Constitution 
guarantees equal protection of the laws 
to every citizen of this land. 

Yet, clearly, this bill is designed to 
accomplish exactly the opposite: to set 
up one set of standards in 6 States that 
do not apply in the other 44. 

This discrimination, this favoritism, 
cannot be squared with the much-quoted 
14th amendment. Nor can it be squared 
with section 2 of article IV which states 
that the “citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.” 

This proposal, at the whim and caprice 
of someone in authority, has singled out 
those States which on the arbitrary date 
of November 1, 1964, happened to have 
registered less than 50 percent of the 
persons of voting age residing in the 
State or in any political subdivision, or 
in which less than 50 percent of such 
residents voted in the presidential elec- 
tion last November. You do not under- 
stand why Negro registration is low. It 
is not because of discrimination. 

Is there supposedly some magic to the 
number 50? What States would have 
been brought under the force of this pro- 
posal, had the magic number been 60? 
Or 70? 

Is there supposedly some magic in last 
November’s election? Why not the 
presidential election of 1960. Or 1954? 

If this proposal becomes law, what 
happens to the American tradition of a 
man being innocent until he is proved 
guilty. Under the provisions of this bill, 
a governmental body not only would have 
to prove that it was not guilty of an act 
of discrimination on a specific, arbitrary 
date, but also that of any other such act 
on any other date in the preceding 5 
years. 

This does total violence to the precept 
of presumed innocence. It must not be 
permitted. 

This bill is riddled with obvious dis- 
crimination; the same discrimination 
that this administration and others 
which have preceded it have preached 
against and legislated against. This bill 
recognizes no reluctance to discriminate 
against these six Southern States and 
make them the whipping boys for the 
Nation. This bill is not concerned with 
election fraud. It should be when regis- 
tered votes can be and are stolen. 

It is an old adage, gentlemen, but two 
wrongs do not make a right. 

Any citizen has the right to be treated 
alike when the franchise privilege is at 
question. If he meets the age, literacy, 
residence, or any other qualifications 
laid down by the State in which he re- 
sides, he has been given the privilege of 
voting. 

It is hypocrisy to pretend that whether 
99 percent or 20 percent of his neighbors 
vote has anything to do with his indi- 
vidual privilege. 

The entire duty of the Congress is to 
see to it that every man can equally 
exercise his privilege when he wants to 
if he wants to. We have no other duty. 
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We have no duty to lay a slide rule along- 
side voting statistics. We have no duty 
to abridge the right of the States to set 
voter qualifications. We have no duty 
to enact discriminatory legislation of 
any kind. 

It is beneath the dignity of this body. 
It is beneath the moral sense of this 
body. 

It is time for reasonable men to reason 
together. A solution can be found to 
this nationwide problem that is con- 
stitutional, that treats each State in 
exactly the same way and that achieves 
what all reasonable men want: the privi- 
lege of every qualified man to vote. 

What can be done to insure every 
qualified man the privilege of voting? 

Enforce the provisions of the 15th and 
19th amendments of the Constitution and 
the Federal laws already in force. 
Strengthen them, if necessary. Double 
the penalties. Speed up the process of 
hearing and deciding cases. There are 
any number of reasonable means of en- 
forcing these laws. There is no necessity 
to tear down the Constitution to enforce 
these laws. 

We seem to be able to enforce laws 
against kidnapping, murder, rape and 
arson without tearing up the Constitu- 
tion to do it and each of these crimes 
must be judged as being worse than 
any case of voter discrimination. If we 
can enforce these laws, it is reasonable 
to believe we can enforce any other this 
Congress decides to enact. 

Too many people, too many Mem- 
bers of the Congress, too many members 
of the clergy and the news media, have 
been stampeded by the hysteria of im- 
passioned groups of citizens. We are on 
the verge of enacting a law that is being 
decried in private and in public as un- 
wise legislation. This Congress must 
not pass a bill that is riddled with 
flaws, faulty reasoning and unvarnished 
hate. To do so is to invite back the 
violent days of the Reconstruction, 
drive the races further apart and, in 
the end, fail to accomplish the goal every 
reasonable man can support: the privi- 
lege of every qualified man to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rare indeed when 
I can agree with any portion of the 
editorial policy of the Washington Post, 
the newspaper of the extreme liberal 
left, but back in April of this year, in the 
issue of April 2, the Post stated a position 
regarding this voting rights legislation 
with which I could agree. The name of 
the editorial was, “A Hole in the Bill.” 
This is what it had to say: 

HOLE IN THE BILL 

Southern critics of the administration’s 
voting rights bill have properly drawn at- 
tention to a significant gap in the legisla- 
tion. As Senator ROBERTSON put it in a let- 
ter to a New York paper, “New York requires 
voters to be able to comprehend English, 
which disqualifies thousands of Puerto 
Ricans who are not helped by the pending 
legislation.” His point is a good one. 

There are some 730,000 Puerto Ricans in 
New York City. According to one estimate, 
only 150,000 out of 480,000 potential Puerto 
Rican voters are registered. Thus around 
330,000 Puerto Ricans are eligible but not 
registered. A major reason for this is a New 


York law requiring literacy in English as a 
prerequisite for the yote. 
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Herman Badillo of the Legion of Voters 
presented these figures in testimony before 
the House Judiciary Committee last week. 
He pointed out that Puerto Ricans have been 
American citizens for a half century, that 
most Puerto Ricans are literate in Spanish, 
and that even under existing laws qualified 
Puerto Ricans find discriminatory barriers to 
vo . There is no literacy test whatever 
on the island of Puerto Rico, where the illit- 
eracy rate is now about 15 percent. 

In our view, it would be highly unfair to 
impose one set of voting standards on South- 
ern States while permitting another in the 
North. Admittedly, the problem is different. 
Negroes in the South are denied voting rights 
not by law but by arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory enforcement of the law. Though there 
may be occasional abuses in New York quali- 
fied Puerto Ricans find it far easier to register 
than do qualified Negroes in Alabama. 

The ideal remedy would be State action in 
New York. But the English literacy re- 
quirement is embedded in the State con- 
stitution, and the amendment process is 
complex. Mr. Badillo proposes that the vot- 
ing rights bill could be broadened to provide 
relief for Puerto Ricans. He suggests that if 
the law were to apply to political subdivi- 
sions such as an assembly or election district, 
the 50-percent-registration requirements 
could protect the voting rights of Puerto 
Rican citizens. 

There are other formulas possible. The 
point is that consistency, fairness and com- 
monsense indicate that a uniform voting 
standard should prevail in every region, 
North as well as South. President Johnson 
ealled on local governments to “open your 
polling places to all people, allow men and 
women to register and vote whatever the 
color of their skin. Extend the rights of 
citizenship to every citizen in this land.” 
Surely Puerto Ricans have a right to take the 
President at his word. 


This editorial draws a precise bead 
on what I have attempted to point out 
in the Judiciary Committee, before the 
Rules Committee, and now, here in the 
dying minutes of debate before voting of 
this iniquitous bill: that this measure is 
inequitable, punitive, and discriminatory. 

I have tried in every way I know and 
with all the meager ability I possess to 
point out this discrimination. I have 
done so and I do so today out of love 
for the Constitution and for equal justice 
for every man and not out of hatred for 
the Negro. I would deny no man equal 
justice before the bar of justice. I would 
deny and I do deny every man preferen- 
tial treatment, regardless of his color, 
his creed, or his race. 

Legislation dealing with voting rights 
has no sacred mandate as some of the 
proponents would have us believe. It 
does not deserve passage regardless of 
its flaws, its faults, and its passages of 
serious constitutional doubt. But that 
is what we are being exhorted to do to- 
day and I rebel. The end does not justi- 
fy the means. 

I have precisely the same reservations 
about the minority substitute measure, 
with but a single exception: at least it 
has universal application. It does not 
lay the whip to the South while the 
North, East, and West escape its purview. 
It is, in my opinion, a bitter sauce for 
both the goose and the gander, but it is 
sauce for every State and every section of 
the Nation. 

Let there be no question about my posi- 
tion on both measures. I am opposed to 
both. If I could, I would oppose both 
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measures equally and let it go at that. 
But I cannot and have any respect for 
myself tomorrow. Because I know and 
every Member in this Chamber must 
know that one of these measures is go- 
ing to pass this House. It would be 
demagogery for me to fail to do all I 
can to get the best of these two bad bills. 
I do not know how any man from Louisi- 
ana or any other State can do otherwise. 
I will vote for the Republican substitute 
then, not because it is a good bill, be- 
cause it is not, but because it is better 
than the discriminatory measure of the 
administration. 

The entire Nation will suffer together 
if the Republican substitute is passed. 
Only the South will suffer if the adminis- 
tration bill is passed. Maybe this is a case 
when misery loves company, but if this 
body will not be guided by reason, com- 
monsense, and the Constitution, then, 
at least, let every State be punished alike 
for the foolishness. I will not vote to 
discriminate against Louisiana. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hor- 
TON]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
great social drama of this century is the 
struggle for equality of our fellow citi- 
zens who are Negroes. 

Victims of discrimination in every area 
of human activity—because of skin 
color—these men, women, and children 
are truly the disadvantaged of our de- 
mocracy. 

What is to be the American answer for 
this problem that pervades every element 
of human relations? Shall it be con- 
structive action by the lawmakers of this 
Nation to enforce the guarantees of the 
Constitution regarding civil rights? Or, 
shall Government’s response be but an 
eccentric echo of the voices which cry out 
for freedom from the despairing depths 
of deprivation? 

Too often, those whose hearts and 
souls cannot accommodate a fundamen- 
tal belief in the constitutionally guaran- 
teed rights of all Americans seek to blunt 
the arguments and actions others of us 
use for this purpose by ascribing emo- 
tional overtones to them. The segrega- 
tionist will say, “Stripped of emotion, you 
are left with an unjustified attempt to 
secure special privileges for a certain 
class of people.” 

Of course, I deny the charge. My sup- 
port of the pending voting rights bill 
rests squarely on the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution, legis- 
lation subsequently enacted to. enforce 
those guarantees, and court decisions 
which have upheld the rights of all 
Americans to enjoy equal protection of 
the law and to be equal participants in 
the voting process regardless of extrane- 
ous considerations. 

But, I do not want to leave out the 
role emotion does and should have in a 
contemporary consideration of the legal 
rights of man. We need an emotional 
and spiritual intensity coupled with our 
knowledge of what is legally right and 
sound. Such a fervor is traditional and 
has deep roots in the history of this rev- 
olutionary Nation. 
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Let us look to the particular situations 
at which this legislation is directed. 
And, let us look into the human indig- 
nity and injustice which these shameful 
practices of voting denial breed. Our 
examination should convince us that 
massive numbers of Negroes are being 
arbitrarily barred from polling places in 
many sections of the country and that 
the debasing of American citizens is 
morally reprehensible. 

There is—indisputably—in the find- 
ings of every governmental survey an 
abundance of evidence that Negroes in 
the Southern States of this country are 
effectively restricted from voting. The 
statistics from some areas, when com- 
pared with official population counts, are 
so alarming as to be almost unbeliev- 
able. For example, the State of Mis- 
sissippi has registered to vote more than 
12 times as many whites as Negroes. 
Yet, in the overall population there are 
fewer than 1½ more whites than Ne- 
groes. There are some places in these 
States where no Negroes are registered 
to vote, even where the Negro population 
outnumbers the white population. 

Beyond our knowledge of the fact that 
this kind of voter discrimination does oc- 
cur, we know how it is accomplished. In 
fact, it is this awareness of the many 
and ingenious means which local officials 
practice that are the target of the bill 
we now have before us. 

I believe protection of the voting right 
in legislative enactment is demanded in 
this Congress. I believe our product 
must provide remedies for the patterns 
and practices of voter denial in as many 
places as they exist. And, I believe we 
must express clearly and convincingly 
to any who would attempt subtle con- 
tempt of this new law that Congress has 
the will and capacity to react responsibly 
whenever and wherever the rights of 
American citizens are restricted. 

Mr. Speaker, my efforts in behalf of 
effective protections in this field are as 
old as my service in Congress. Shortly 
after being sworn in as a Member of the 
88th Congress, I joined with a group of 
my colleagues in the introduction of a 
civil rights bill that carried various vot- 
ing right provisions. A number of these 
now are law, having been incorporated 
in the omnibus Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

In this 89th Congress, I again have 
sponsored legislation dealing with Fed- 
eral enforcement of every citizen’s right 
to the ballot box. On February 24, I in- 
troduced H.R. 5402 to provide for the 
implementation of voting rights through 
the appointment of Federal registrars. 

Later, as events in Selma, Ala., and 
other places indicated a need for even 
greater measures to prevent disenfran- 
chising Negro citizens, I introduced H.R. 
7259. A multifaceted bill, this measure 
provides principally for the abolition of 
the poll tax in all elections, Federal and 
private “triggers” for the assignment of 
voting registrars, procedures for regis- 
tering voters in affected areas, election 
observers for those districts where Fed- 
eral registrars are required, protection 
of first amendment rights and fines and 
imprisonment for those found guilty of 
violating these provisions. 
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The contents of these two bills which 
I have introduced fairly represent my 
conviction as to the power and author- 
ity which I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should exercise in wiping 
this blot of vote denial from today’s so- 
ciety. I point this out as I feel it is im- 
portant to record publicly the legislative 
elements which I have sponsored and 
which I seek to support in the action of 
the House. 

While the bill which the Committee 
on the Judiciary has reported for our 
consideration is not so far reaching in 
some respects as I would desire, it does 
not contradict the provisions I have 


sponsored and support. Therefore, I 


can and shall vote for passage of H.R. 
6400. 

Every civil rights matter is basic, be- 
cause matters which deal with human- 
ity and the rights of Americans to enjoy 
the protections for which their fore- 
fathers fought and died are entwined 
with the organic structure of democracy. 
All of these basic rights are precious, 
and the entitlement to vote and decide 
the destiny of this Nation is fundamen- 
tally so. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
a Member of Congress, as an elected rep- 
resentative of the sovereign State of Ala- 
bama and as one who believes in and 
who is sworn to uphold the Constitution, 
I am obliged to speak out. I do not rise 
to defend discrimination against any 
person on the basis of race or color any- 
where in this Nation. Nor do I speak 
against the rights of any citizen. Rather, 
I am compelled to speak out this day for 
the Constitution which safeguards all 
the rights of all the people, and against a 
bill H.R. 6400 which I believe to be un- 
necessary, unconstitutional, discrimina- 
tory and therefore wrong. We first had 
legislation in this area in 1957, then in 
1960, then in 1964 and now again comes 
a call for additional legislation in 1965. 
At this rate, the next voting rights bill, 
or civil rights bill, may be demanded be- 
fore the end of this session. 

I challenge the notion that legislation 
is needed in the area of voting rights as 
outlined in H.R. 6400, the voting rights 
bill of 1965, for two major reasons: 

First. There already is plentiful and 
adequate legislation on the books provid- 
ing for the right to vote of all properly 
qualified citizens of this country; and 

Second. The bill before us, the admin- 
istration bill, the bill called for by Presi- 
dent Johnson and his party, is dangerous 
in its precedents, unequaled in its at- 
tack upon the Constitution, and unwar- 
ranted in its: discriminatory provisions 
aimed at my State and that section of the 
country from which I come. 

The following are only some of the 
adverse features of the bill: 

First. The States to which the bill 
would apply are subject to its provisions 
because less than 50 percent of the people 
in the voting age population voted in 
the presidential election of 1964. That 
other States may vote an even smaller 
percentage in future elections does not 
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subject them to the bill. On the other 
hand, every State subject to the bill will 
remain so regardless of what percentage 
of its citizens may vote in future elec- 
tions. In addition, Arkansas, Texas, and 
the District of Columbia are exempt from 
the bill even though less than 50 percent 
of their voting age population voted in 
the presidential election of 1964. 
Second. It is impossible for four of the 
States subject to the bill to escape its 
harsh terms any time within the next 5 


years. 

Third. After the minimum period of up 
to 5 years, unless the Attorney General 
agrees, the States subject to the bill must 
file a suit in Washington, D.C., to become 
exempt from its terms, and in such suits 
the States cannot even compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses from within their 
own territory to appear in their behalf. 

Fourth. The Civil Service Commission 
will set the qualifications for voting and 
no person will be disqualified because he 
is illiterate, has no education at all, or is 
of bad moral character. 

Fifth. No person placed on the voters 
list in a State by the Civil Service Com- 
mission may be removed upon evidence 
from any citizen in that State except un- 
der strict, difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible procedures. 

Sixth. Any person may be registered 
by the Civil Service Commission, by 
agreement with the Attorney General, 
regardless of whether he is qualified to 
vote under the applicable State law re- 
garding many qualifications. 

Seventh. None of at least six States 
under the bill may pass and enforce any 
law changing their voting process or al- 
tering the qualifications of voters without 
the prior approval of the Federal District 
Court in Washington, D.C. 

As I said before, the foregoing are only 
some of the unfair and unwise features 
of the bill. In the April 3, 1965, edition 
of the New Republic, Mr. Alexander M. 
Beckel described the bill as a Recon- 
struction measure. Mr. Beckel reported 
as follows in his article entitled “The 
Voting Rights Bill Is Tough”: 

The administration's voting rights bill is 
a tough measure, make no mistake, the 
toughest since Reconstruction. 

Furthermore, it is not only the toughest 
bill since Reconstruction, it is a Reconstruc- 
tion measure for it applies exclusively—with 
one or two incidental exceptions—to the 
hard-core Southern States and Black Belt 
counties where prospective voters are re- 
quired to pass various tests. 


Indeed, the bill in many ways is worse 
than a Reconstruction measure. To il- 
lustrate that point I will quote from a 
speech by the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction, Congress- 
man Thaddeus Stevens. Congressman 
Thaddeus Stevens declared at the time 
the 14th amendment was being consid- 
ered that you could not get five States in 
the Union to agree to let Congress regu- 
late the qualifications of voters. I quote 
now from the speech of Thaddeus Stev- 
ens of January 31, 1866, which appears 
at page 536 of the Congressional Globe, 
39th Congress, Ist session: 

Now, I hold that the States have the right, 
and always have had it, to fix the elective 
franchise within thelr own States. And I 
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hold that this does not take it from them, 
Ought it to take it from them? Ought the 
domestic affairs of the States to be infringed 
upon by Congress so far as to regulate the 
restrictions and qualifications of their voters? 
How many States would adopt such a propo- 
sition? How many would allow Congress so 
far as to regulate the restrictions and quali- 
fications of their voters? * * * Would New 
York? Would Pennsylvania? Would the 
Northwestern States? I am sure not one of 
them would. Therefore, if you should take 
away the right which now is and always has 
been exercised by the States, by fixing the 
qualification of their electors, instead of 
getting 19 States, which is necessary to ratify 
this amendment, you might possibly get 5. 
I venture to say you could not get five in 
this Union. 


You can tell from the speech I have 
just quoted that Thaddeus Stevens would 
not have voted for the bill that the com- 
mittee is now considering. The chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction knew something the authors of 
this bill must have forgotten. Thaddeus 
Stevens knew that at the time the Con- 
stitution was written back in 1787, the 
States had diverse qualifications for suf- 
frage, and almost all of them had prop- 
erty qualifications of one sort or another. 
In the very beginning, article I, section 2, 
of the Constitution vested in the State 
governments the power of fixing the qual- 
ifications for voters. This section pro- 
vides as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislatures. 


How could any language be clearer? 
It would seem that nothing could be 
clearer than the language in this section 
of the Constitution. When we consult 
Madison’s notes, and the other author- 
ities, we find that there were three 
schools of thought in the Constitutional 
Convention with reference to the matter 
of qualifications of electors to vote for 
Members of Congress. 

One school of thought felt that the 
qualifications should be prescribed in the 
Constitution itself. 

The second school of thought felt that 
the question should be left to Congress. 

The third school of thought, which as 
we know prevailed at the Constitutional 
Convention, was that the qualifications 
for the electors should be those fixed by 
the States for the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures. 

Congress was not given any power to 
prescribe the qualifications for voting 
and this omission was absolutely deliber- 
ate. When the Founding Fathers de- 
sired to give Congress power to alter 
State rules with respect to the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives, they 
specifically did so in article I, section 4. 

This bill before us is entitled “A bill to 
enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” But 
as early as the third paragraph the bill 
goes completely beyond the authority of 
Congress granted by the 15th amend- 
ment. In section 4(a) the bill outlaws 
in 6 States and 34 counties of North 
Carolina plus 2 other counties any and 
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all testing of the ability to read, write or 
understand any matter and any require- 
ment regarding moral character as a 
condition or qualification to the right to 
vote. 

Attorney General Katzenbach has 
testified to the committee that the bill 
places a premium on compliance with 
section 4(a). But let us examine that 
section. There is no way on earth thata 
State can comply with that section be- 
cause in every particular it refers to past 
factual events. 

The test which completely exempts 
some States from the provisions of the 
bill and which brings other States under 
the bill is altogether arbitrary and bears 
no reasonable relation to discrimination 
against voters in violation of the 15th 
amendment. In other words, six States, 
including the State of Alabama, are sub- 
ject to the bill simply because they main- 
tained literacy tests on November 1, 1964, 
and less than 50 percent of the persons 
of voting age voted in the presidential 
election of November 1964. 

No State in the Union so far as I know 
was under any legal obligation to see to 
it that more than 50 percent of its citi- 
zens of voting age voted in the presiden- 
tial election of November 1964, nor were 
any of the States under any duty to see 
that more than 50 percent of their citi- 
zens of voting age were registered to vote 
at that time. Just look how unfairly 
the bill applies in this respect. Two 
States, Texas and Arkansas, and 
the District of Columbia voted less than 
50 percent of their voting-age citizens in 
that election. Yet they are not under 
the bill and cannot come under the bill 
simply because they did not maintain 
literacy tests in November 1964. In 
other words, they are free of the pro- 
visions of the bill, and can never be made 
subject to it, simply because they did not 
maintain literacy tests in November of 
1964. 

This brings us to the crux of the un- 
constitutionality and manifest unfair- 
ness of this bill. Two States and the 
District of Columbia are exempt from 
the provisions of the bill because they 
did not maintain literacy tests in 1964. 
On the other hand, six States and a 
number of counties in three other States 
come under the bill because they did 
maintain literacy tests in 1964. How- 
ever, this is an unreasonable and vindic- 
tive boundary line for the scope of the 
bill because in 1964, and even today, it is 
perfectly lawful for any State to main- 
tain a literacy test as a qualification for 
voting. 

The Supreme Court has left no room 
for doubt on this point. In Dunn v. 
United States, 238 U.S. 347, the Supreme 
Court said: 


The establishment of literacy tests for ex- 
ercising the suffrage is an exercise by the 
State of a lawful power vested in it not sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Federal courts. 


Attorney General Katzenbach has tes- 
tified that it is for Congress to set the 
boundaries. He said that is essentially a 
legislative function which the courts do 
not and cannot quibble about. However, 
the Attorney General is asking Congress 
to make an arbitrary distinction, without 
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relation to any discrimination. The test 
relates only to the exercise of a perfectly 
lawful right that was being exercised at 
only one point in time; namely, Novem- 
ber 3, 1964. Future violators of the test 
incur no penalty. The bill’s provisions 
attach only as a result of past events. 

Let me turn for a moment to the legis- 
lative history of the 15th amendment to 
show without any doubt that the bill be- 
fore us would have Congress exceed its 
authority. The joint resolution, H.R. 
402, proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution with respect to suffrage reads 
as follows: 

Section 1. The right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State 
by reason of the race, color, or previous con- 
dition of slavery of any citizen or class of 
citizens of the United States. 


On February 10, 1869, the Senate 
amended and passed H.R. 402 to include 
a provision that no discrimination shall 
be made in the exercise of the elective 
franchise on account of nativity, prop- 
erty, education, or creed. If the 15th 
amendment as proposed by the Senate on 
February 10, 1867, had been concurred 
in by the House and ratified by the 
States, the States would have lost their 
rights to prescribe literacy tests or other 
educational qualifications for their vot- 
ers. It is most interesting to note the 
reaction of the country to this action of 
the Senate which would have greatly re- 
stricted the powers of the States. 

For example, I will quote from an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times on February 15, 1869. The edi- 
torial discloses that this action of the 
Senate in amending H.R. 402 caused a 
great storm of protest throughout the 
country. The editorial reads in part as 
follows: 

The amendment as reported by the Recon- 
struction Committee and passed by the House 
is simple and moderate. * * * 

The Senate amendment is sweeping enough 
to justify the charge of being revolutionary 
preferred by Mr. Conkling and others, who 
nevertheless voted for it. The terms used 
are: No discrimination shall be made in the 
United States among the citizens of the 
United States in the exercise of the elective 
franchise, or in the right to hold office in 
any State on account of race, color, nativity, 
property, education, or creed.” 


Note that the Senate amendment 
would have prohibited any State prop- 
erty or literacy test. The editorial has 
this to say with regard to the great re- 
luctance of the Northern States to part 
with nearly all their control over suffrage. 


For a change in the laws regulating suf- 
frage, the country is to a large extent pre- 
pared. While conceding to the States their 
full constitutional control over the subject, 
the desirableness of securing substantial uni- 
formity on a basis harmonizing reconstruc- 
tion, has forced itself upon the Republican 
Party. The ability to justify Negro enfran- 
chisement throughout the South depends 
somewhat upon the readiness of the North 
to abate its own hostility to Negro enfran- 
chisement. There can be no propriety in 
insisting that the blacks shall have their 
full share of power in States where their 
numbers make them formidable so long as 
we refuse them the privilege in States where 
their political influence must always be in- 
significant. 
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As to the broad Senate amendment, 
the Times editorial stated: 

But the Senate amendment travels over 
new ground, dictates terms for which the 
country is not prepared, and goes far toward 
extinguishing the vital forces of State au- 
thority. It deprives the States of the power 
of regulating qualifications for local office, 
and declares that neither on the ground of 
color, nativity, education or property shall 
a citizen be debarred admission to the high- 
est positions of trust and distinction. * * * 
It aims at objects to which public attention 
has not been directed, by means which will 
provoke the most formidable opposition. 


Following a great storm of protest 
throughout the country, the Senate 
backed away from its amendment re- 
stricting the rights of the States to pre- 
scribe educational and property qualifi- 
cations for their voters. To understand 
the intended meaning of the 15th amend- 
ment, it is important to note that be- 
tween February 10 and February 17, 
1869, the Senate did an abrupt about- 
face and backed away from its amend- 
ments which would have restricted the 
rights of the States to prescribe prop- 
erty and educational qualifications for 
their voters. The debates in Congress 
make it absolutely clear beyond any 
doubt that the 15th amendment was not 
intended in any way to restrict or take 
away from the States their rights to pre- 
scribe educational or property qualifica- 
tions of voters. A specific Senate amend- 
ment which would have done so was 
rejected by the House and was with- 
drawn by the Senate. 

The legislative history of the 15th 
amendment and all of the court cases 
construing it make it abundantly clear 
that any enforcement measure pursuant 
to the amendment must be related to dis- 
crimination in violation of the amend- 
ment. Yet the force of this bill attaches 
upon the exercise by a State in only 
1 month of 1964, of its lawful right to 
maintain a literacy test and with respect 
to the percentage of its citizens who went 
to the polls in November 1964. Now the 
question is this: If such a test bears any 
reasonable relation to violation of the 
15th amendment, why is the State not 
exempted from the bill when it no longer 
meets this test? As now written, it is 
impossible for 4 of the States subject 
to the bill to escape its harsh terms any 
time within 5 years. 

After the minimum period of up to 
5 years, unless the Attorney General 
agrees, the States subject to the act must 
file a suit in Washington, D.C., to be- 
come exempt from its terms, and in such 
suits the States cannot even compel the 
attendance of witnesses from within 
their own territory to appear in their 
behalf. 

A distinguished Member of the other 
body has aptly described this feature of 
the bill during hearings, and I could not 
agree with him more: 

It takes and closes, slams shut the door 
of every courthouse in the United States to 
any State or to any political subdivision of 
a State in which 50 percent of the people 
failed to vote in the presidential race in 1964, 
except the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. This law makes a State or politi- 


cal subdivision establish its innocence, com- 
plete innocence. 
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Not even the initial test of the con- 
stitutionality of the statute as a whole 
can come up in a Federal district court 
in the South. The test will have to be 
made in the Federal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In addition, no State coming under the 
bill may continue to apply its literacy test 
as a qualification for voting. This is true 
without regard to any proof of discrimi- 
nation by that State or anyone else. Of 
this provision, Mr. Beckel, whom I quoted 
previously, wrote in the New Republic: 

The prohibition against the continued use 
by State registrars in the region covered of 
existing tests and devices, including existing 
literacy tests, is enforced by criminal sanc- 
tions. These are not likely to do much 
good, given the inclinations of southern 
juries, and they tend to give the bill the ap- 
pearance of outlawing literacy as a qualifi- 
cation. They constitute, therefore, the most 
serious threat to the constitutionality of the 
bill, and for very small gains. 


The Civil Service Commission will set 
the qualifications for voting when a State 
is under the bill and no person in that 
State will be disqualified because he is 
illiterate, has not education at all, or is 
of bad moral character. Furthermore, 
no person placed on the voters’ list in a 
State by the Civil Service Commission 
may be removed upon evidence from any 
citizen in that State except under strict, 
difficult, and sometimes impossible pro- 
cedures. 

When a State is under the bill, any 
person may be registered by the Civil 
Service Commission, by agreement with 
the Attorney General, without regard to 
whether he has ever attempted to regis- 
ter before and also without regard to 
whether he is qualified with respect to 
literacy or character. 

There are many other bad features of 
the bill. One of the very worst features 
of the bill is the section providing that 
none of the States under the bill may 
pass and enforce any law changing their 
voting process or altering the qualifica- 
tions of voters without the prior ap- 
proval of the Federal District Court in 
Washington D.C. Only a few weeks 
ago at hearings, a Member of the other 
body asked Attorney General Katzen- 
bach the following question concerning 
this provision: 

Do you know any act of Congress that has 
been passed since George Washington took 
his first oath of office as President of the 
United States which said a State could not 
pass a law that would not become effective 
until that law was approved by a Federal 
court? 


Attorney General Katzenbach an- 
swered: 
No, I do not, Senator. 


In other words, the revolutionary effect 
of the section is to join a Federal court 
to our State legislatures and Governors 
as an integral part of the State lawmak- 
ing process in all election matters. It 
has been commented that this is an un- 
wise precedent and I entirely agree. It 
is more than that. It is a dangerous 
precedent. If such a procedure is 
adopted it may be emulated through 
similar procedures covering almost every 
facet, every subject, of mutual Federal 
and State concern and responsibility. 
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Also, I cannot understand why the At- 
torney General felt free in the bill to 
alter the State requirements regarding 
the poll tax, in view of his statement to 
the committee that the bill does not seek 
to abolish the poll tax since they have 
been unable to adduce any evidence that 
the poll tax has been used to discriminate 
with respect to the right to vote. 

This bill is much worse than the liter- 
acy test bill which was defeated in the 
87th Congress. Let us make no mis- 
take. This measure like the literacy test 
bill has been brought to Congress under 
the pressure of political expediency. It 
is said that if we pass this bill the Su- 
preme Court will affirm it. But we have 
a duty to apply the Constitution just as 
the Supreme Court has. Indeed, with 
respect to legislation, ours is a more inti- 
mate trust for after Congress passes a 
bill it becomes embellished with a pre- 
sumption of constitutionality when it 
comes before the Supreme Court. We 
cannot ignore our responsibility. Let us 
renounce this bill now. 

Let us support squarely the rights of 
the people of the United States and the 
rights of the States of these United 
States that our form of government may 
be preserved—that we may be faithful to 
our sworn duty—that we may remain 
true to the vows that we have taken for 
our office, and true to the trust that has 
been placed in us. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 


the gentleman from Alabama ([Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 


Chairman, on the evening of March 15, 
1965, the President of the United States 
stood in this Chamber and before the 
television cameras to say there must be 
no delay in enactment of voting rights 
legislation. 

His remarks were widely applauded in 
a way which refiected the highly charged 
emotion which swept the Nation at that 
time and continues today. 

The emotion had been created as the 
result of events at Selma, Ala., in the 
preceding weeks. And though many of 
the people of this country have devel- 
oped strong feelings on this issue out of 
good intentions and a feeling in support 
of justice for all citizens, it is impor- 
tant that we recognize the background 
of those demonstrations. 

Any discussion relating to legislation 
which bears directly on constitutional 
principles should include factual infor- 
mation regarding the events leading up 
to formulation of the bill. 

Columnist Henry J. Taylor has written 
of the Lincoln project as devised by the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. in De- 
cember 1956. According to Taylor, and 
I have seen no attempts to refute his 
story, the Lincoln project directed the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee 
to send agents into 11 Southern States in 
January of 1957 to survey 20 counties to 
determine which of them might be the 
most suitable targets for disorder in 
early 1965. 

At that time, in December 1956, the 
Communist Party Central Committee 
had drafted voting rights legislation 
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which it planned would be asked of Con- 
gress in 1965. 

That legislative proposal provided for 
elimination of all educational require- 
ments, including minimum literacy tests, 
as qualifications for voting in Federal, 
State, and local elections. It also pro- 
vided for a system of direct Federal 
supervision and control of the local, 
county, State, and Federal elective 
process. 

In 1964 the Congress passed and the 
President signed a civil rights bill which 
included a voting rights section. And 
on February 4, 1965, in Mobile, Ala., Fed- 
eral District Judge Daniel H. Thomas is- 
sued an order, acting under the 1964 leg- 
islation, requiring the board of registrars 
in Dallas County, Ala., where Selma is 
located, to receive and register all per- 
sons who submitted applications. 

Further, Judge Thomas ordered that 
if the requested registrations could not 
be completed by July 1, 1965, the Federal 
voting referee would receive and process 
applications. 

The officials of Dallas County, though 
not in sympathy with the provisions of 
the court order, proceeded to comply. 
They recognized the need for transition 
and prepared to act accordingly. x 

Even before February 4, in January, 
the Dallas County Board of Registrars 
had requested and received approval 
from the State to stay open and register 
voters for 10 additional days during the 
month: that is, 10 days in addition to 
the regular days of operation previously 
practiced. 

During the first 6 of those 10 days, 
only 35 applicants appeared for regis- 
tration. Only 20 of those were Negroes, 
and so far as anyone can determine, 
those 20 were registered without any 
problems. 

But Dallas County had been selected 
as the target for civil rights demonstra- 
tions by Martin Luther King, and noth- 
ing was going to interfere with the 
project. 

So hordes of Negroes were led through 
the State to the registration desks. 
They overwhelmed the physical facili- 
ties which were available. It was physi- 
cally impossible to process their applica- 
tions at once. 

And so the demonstrators thought 
they had an issue. They roamed the 
streets in protest, did everything they 
could to provoke violence so they could 
bring forth their charge of police bru- 
tality, and took every opportunity to 
disrupt law and order. 

With the news media of the Nation 
focused on the scenes of demonstration, 
well-intentioned Americans throughout 
the country developed feelings of sym- 
pathy. The fact that Negro voters were 
being registered was lost. And the emo- 
tions were generated which led to the 
proposal of the bill before us today. 

By March 15, the same evening the 
President demanded action, emotion had 
reached such a high pitch that we were 
on the very brink of anarchy. In Mont- 
gomery, Ala., that evening, a crowd 
having no apparent specific purpose or 
leadership, broke out on the streets with 
bricks, rocks, and knives, and blocked an 
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emergency ambulance from proceeding 
on the street. 

Police were unable to disperse the 
mob, and finally mounted deputies had 
to be brought in. Several deputies were 
injured and eight horses slashed before 
the crowd was scattered and the ambu- 
lance was able to continue on its mission. 

It was only 2 days after the Presi- 
dent’s March 15 speech that respected 
newspaper columnists began to cite the 
dangers inherent in allowing ourselves 
to be propelled to take legislative action 
of a drastic kind on the basis of emo- 
tions whipped high by public demon- 
strations. 

For example, on March 17 Richard 
Wilson wrote: 

When a respected clergyman advocates 
publicly that the President of the United 
States personally lead Federal force into Ala- 
bama, it becomes clear how little the impas- 


sioned understand the procedures of law 
and order, 


He also wrote that the voting rights bill 
is not likely to end racial strife and dis- 
content and so “this may prove to be 
another case where the risks of demon- 
strations are greater than the results 
achieved.” 

It is important that we recall, then, 
that the reason why we are here today 
debating this bill is that headlines across 
the Nation generated emotion over an 
issue which was really dead. 

Citizens in Dallas County who wished 
to make application to vote could do so 
and were doing so. The demonstrations 
were fraudulent because qualified Ne- 
groes, the same as white persons, were 
going to be registered by the time of the 
next election; and if not, the court was 
going to register them. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the right 
of all qualified American citizens to vote. 
It is a basic right and one that should 
have been better fulfilled over these past 
years if conditions had been suitable. 

I fully recognize how it must seem 
elsewhere in the country that the South 
has made little or no progress toward 
providing equal opportunity for all citi- 
zens. 

But I want to ask from the bottom of 
my heart that thoughtful people here and 
throughout the country take a good hard 
look at the situation. I think they will 
find substantially more progress than 
they expect. 

They will find that progress toward 
equality of opportunity has been made in 
practically all parts of the South: in 
schools, in public transportation, in pub- 
lic accommodations of all kinds, in recre- 
ational facilities, and in voting pro- 
cedures. 

Progress has been made in spite of 
difficulties which deserve a better un- 
derstanding in non-Southern States. 
Progress has been made because thought- 
ful and sincere southern people have 
wanted progress to be made. And future 
progress will be made for the same 
reasons and under the same handicaps. 

It must seem that 95 to 100 years is a 
long time. But I respectfully suggest 
that when we are talking about pro- 
found social and economic changes, it 
is not a long time. 
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The facts of changes accomplished in 
the South in past years will be recognized 
by thoughtful people who also will recog- 
nize that profound social and economic 
changes do not occur as rapidly as many 
would like. 

The demonstrations and emotion over 
the voting rights issue have not been 
generated by thoughtful and reasonable 
people. Much of the hard core leader- 
ship is by persons who, as the president 
of Howard University has said, “are not 
interested in the civil rights of anyone.” 

The mayor of Chicago has spoken of 
it in the past few days. And the colum- 
nist Eric Sevareid, not known for his 
conservative or southern leanings, has 
written of the “totally irresponsible, the 
neurotically egocentric who seek to purge 
their own sense of guilt-by-inaction, the 
coldly calculating political idealogues, 
including, it must be said, the disguised 
young Communists who want to perpet- 
uate disorder for disorder’s sake.” 

Under these conditions of emotionally 
charged demands for justice, it must 
have taken some courage for the pastor 
of a large Protestant church in suburban 
Washington to say recently: 

We are putting premature pressure on the 
southerners, forcing them too soon into a 
situation for which they aren't ready. Inte- 
gration procedures in the South have been 
drastic and premature. Southern adults 
have hardened into their beliefs and can 
only protest at the sudden influx of Wash- 
ington and world pressure. There is a need 
for people to understand not only the lawful 
but the most expedient methods to be em- 
ployed. Immediacy is not expediency. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
is the product of an emotionally charged 
atmosphere generated through demon- 
strations which to a substantial degree 
are led by people who are not interested 
in the civil rights of anyone but who 
strive for disorder for disorder’s sake. 

The bill is a contrived device which 
picks out targets and shots at them with 
buckshot, hitting everything in the tar- 
get area whether justified or not. The 
targets are Southern States. 

It was a highly respected northern 
newspaper that referred to the Johnson 
bill as immoral. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal says the bill is not designed to assure 
that literacy tests are administered free 
of discrimination, but rather to abolish 
the literacy test entirely in target States 
while leaving intact the literacy test as 
a voting requirement in States which are 
not targeted for control under this bill. 

In the first article of the Constitution 
which authorizes the individual States 
to decide the qualifications of voters in 
both Federal and State elections, subject 
only to the condition that whoever is 
deemed qualified to vote for “the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture” is automatically qualified to vote in 
Federal elections. 

The giving to the States of this re- 
sponsibilty was no casual decision. It 
has been reaffirmed again and again. 
But the Johnson bill does not provide 
that existing State voting qualifications 
be administered fairly and without dis- 
crimination. The bill acts to abolish 
the constitutional rights of States in this 
regard entirely, in the target States. 
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To focus the bill’s provisions on the 
selected target States, a statistical test 
has been devised. The bill says that its 
provisions will apply in any State where 
less than 50 percent of the persons of 
voting age were either registered to vote 
or actually voted in the election of No- 
vember 1964. 

In States which escape the 50 percent 
statistic, nothing happens whatsoever. 
The Federal Government stays out and 
literacy tests prevail. 

In States which fail to meet the 50 
percent test, literacy tests are outlawed, 
the Attorney General may come in and 
determine which citizens have been dis- 
enfranchised, and add their names to 
the voting lists. 

So we will have the situation prevail- 
ing in which an illiterate person, white 
or Negro, living in New York will be con- 
sidered as ineligible to vote. The same 
person living in Alabama will be ruled as 
qualified to vote by decision of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

While we hear complaints of the gen- 
eral low educational level of voters in the 
South, the effect of this bill will be to 
make the level lower. 

Is it really moral that we should, under 
the heat of emotion, enact a bill which 
imposes Federal voting controls on some 
States and not on others? Is it really 
moral that we establish a set of percent- 
ages on which to base this kind of ac- 
tion? 

And is it really moral that we impose 
an assumption of guilt on any State on 
the basis of voting percentages, and then 
require that to free itself of this assump- 
tion the State must convince a Federal 
court in the District of Columbia that 
itis not guilty? 

As the minority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has pointed out, the District 
Court for the District of Columbia has a 
backlog of more than 4,000 civil cases. 
The median time required from the time 
of filing an action in the court to the 
disposition after trial is 28 months. It 
is clear that this is not the way to seek 
justice. 

The bill before us would also eliminate 
the poll tax. The constitutional risks of 
this action have been recognized broadly 
across the land. Even those who do not 
say flatly that the action is unconstitu- 
tional warn that to include the poll tax 
ban in the bill is so much open to a 
constitutional challenge that it should 
give cause for concern. 

The bill contains little or nothing in 
an area which is essential to any legis- 
lation which purports to preserve the 
sanctity of the ballot in our American 
democracy. That is a provision for in- 
suring the rightful counting of ballots 
cast and for insuring against the prac- 
tices of vote buying which are prevalent 
in many of the large cities of our Nation. 

I want to commend the minority mem- 
bership of the Judiciary Committee for 
attempting to add a clean elections sec- 
tion to this bill. I join in their complete 
dismay that the majority members of the 
committee refused to support Republican 
members in the effort to add a clean elec- 
tions section to the bill. 
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As the Republicans say in their ex- 
cellent report: 

It is a cruel deception to give any man 
the elective franchise and then allow de- 
struction of the effect of his vote through a 
multitude of corrupt practices, 


Mr. Chairman, the real question in this 
issue before us today is not the existence 
of qualifications tests for voters. The 
real question is whether qualifications 
tests are administered in an impartial 
way so as to discriminate against per- 
sons because of race. 

And in the Johnson bill, we are saying 
several States in the South administer 
tests so as to discriminate, and therefore, 
we will establish a statistical basis on 
which we can assume such discrimina- 
tion and then impose Federal control 
over voting qualifications in those 
States. 

And in so doing, we are destroying the 
Constitution which gives to the States 
the responsibility for setting voter 
qualifications. 

I want to submit that it would be much 
better to accept a formula which applies 
evenly throughout the country regardless 
of whether a voting percentage was 49 
or 51 percent or some other level: a law 
which retains the constitutional right of 
States to establish voter qualifications 
but which insures the nondiscrimina- 
tory administration of qualifications 
tests. 

The Republican substitute bill rep- 
resents an effort in that direction, and 
therefore, it is my judgment that it de- 
serves our support. It provides ma- 
chinery for remedial action where 
qualifications tests have been admin- 
istered with racial discrimination. 

It is in accord with the Constitution, it 
avoids the kind of punitive action which 
lies deep within the Johnson bill, it ap- 
plies evenly throughout the country, and 
it includes a section insuring clean 
elections to all voters. 

I will support the Republican sub- 
stitute. And I will oppose the Johnson 
bill as an unnecessary and dangerous and 
unconstitutional piece of legislation 
which, I predict, will come to be recog- 
nized as such by a majority of the 
American people. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time to ask some questions. 
I represent four counties in central Cali- 
fornia, they are sophisticated, knowl- 
edgeable, and interested in voting. In 
three counties some 80 percent of the 
voting age people voted. But in Mon- 
terey County only 55 percent of the 
population voted in the 1964 elections 
according to the committee report. 

So I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers], this ques- 
tion: Are aliens, college students, mili- 
tary personnel, prisoners, migrant labor- 
ers, and tourists considered to be persons 
residing within the district? I would 
like a very concise and quick answer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What is 
the section that the gentleman is refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. TALCOTT. It is on pages 15 and 
16 of the bill. We discused this question 
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afew minutes ago. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could give me a quick answer 
since I have only 1 minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The lan- 
guage at the top of page 16 of the bill 
starts on page 15 and is to the effect that 
whenever the Director of the Census 
determines that less than 50 percent of 
the persons of voting age residing there- 
in were registered on November 1, 1964, 
or that less than 50 percent of such per- 
sons voted in the presidential election of 
November 1964. 

Mr. TALCOTT. This is my question: 
Just. who would be considered as resid- 
ing in the particular State or political 
subdivision thereof? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MINIsH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and to urge its passage with- 
out the adoption of weakening amend- 
ments. This measure is designed to pro- 
vide at long last adequate implementa- 
tion of the guarantees of the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution that states the 
fundamental principle that the right to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the States or the Federal Government 
on account of race or color. 

As with the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
the legislation before the House today is 
in response to the American conscience 
which has been finally aroused to the 
massive injustice done to citizens due to 
the color of their skin. The tragic events 
in Selma and other Southern communi- 
ties have been eloquent testimony to the 
shameful fact that millions of citizens 
are not allowed to exercise their consti- 
tutional rights, the most basic of which 
is the right to vote. The free and secret 
ballot is the foundation of America. As 
President Johnson stated in his eloquent 
address to the joint session of Congress 
on March 15, 1965: 

Every American citizen must have an equal 
right to vote. There is no reason which can 
excuse the denial of that right. There is 
no duty which weighs more heavily on us 
than the duty to insure that right. * * * 
The time of justice has now come. 


For far too long now, many State leg- 
islatures have been playing a cat and 
mouse game with the courts and with 
Congress over the 15th amendment guar- 
antee that they shall not deny the right 
to vote to anyone because of race or color. 
Some, recognizing the futility, if not the 
injustice, of their actions, have given up 
the game and are doing a reasonably good 
job of abiding by their constitutional ob- 
ligations. There are others, however, 
which have been working feverishly on 
new legislative measures by which they 
hope to beat the Congress to the punch 
and maintain their segregated registra- 
tion rolls. Let me give you a few ex- 
amples of how the game has worked in 
these two successful efforts to gnaw away 
at the Negro’s constitutional rights. 

We might start with the combined 
grandfather clause—literacy test which 
Oklahoma had adopted to keep Negroes 
from voting. The State constitution re- 
quired that electors had to be able to read 
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and write any section of that constitu- 
tion unless on January 1, 1866 they had 
been qualified to vote under some form 
of Government or at that time resided 
in some foreign nation. Lineal descend- 
ants of such persons were also exempted 
from the literacy test. It did not take 
the U.S. Supreme Court long, when 
the question was presented to it in Guinn 
v. United States, 238 U.S. 347 (1915), to 
recognize that on January 1, 1866, there 
were no Negroes qualified to vote in 
Oklahoma and that few, if any, Negroes 
would ever be exempt from the literacy 
test, while few, if any white voters would 
ever be required to take it. Undaunted 
by the Court, Oklahoma adopted a new 
scheme to enjoy the evil fruits of its 
earlier unconstitutional discrimination. 
It adopted a law providing that those who 
had voted in the last election before the 
grandfather clause had been invalidated 
would remain on the voting rolls and all 
others would be required to meet new reg- 
istration requirements. Those of voting 
age at that time had a period of 12 days, 
12 whole days, in which to register or for- 
ever lose their right to vote in Oklahoma. 
It was not until 1939, in Lane v. Wilson, 
307 U.S. 268, that the Court finally looked 
at this scheme and held it invalid, This 
was the case in which Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter sagely observed that the 15th 
amendment “nullifies sophisticated as 
well as simple-minded modes of discrimi- 
nation.” Id. at 275. 

Another inning of the cat and mouse 
game was played in Mississippi in 1960. 
The Commission on Civil Rights had dis- 
covered that it was difficult to prove a 
registrar’s discrimination against Negro 
applicants unless the applications were 
retained for a period of time. The Com- 
mission recommended and Congress 
enacted in 1960 a law requiring that such 
records be retained. In that same year 
Mississippi repealed an earlier State law 
requiring application forms be kept as 
permanent public records and adopted 
a new rule that registrars no longer need 
keep any record made in connection with 
an application to vote unless an appeal 
is taken from an adverse ruling and no 
new application is made prior to final 
judgment. Without such records Mis- 
sissippi could register unqualified white 
voters and reject qualified Negro voters 
without much fear of detection. 

The committee bill will put an end to 
this disgraceful cat and mouse game 
that has been going on now since 1890. 
States which are covered by the bill, 
either because a court has found that 
they have discriminated by the use of the 
prohibited tests or devices or because 
they have been unable to rebut the pre- 
sumption raised by their voting statis- 
tics that they have used such tests to dis- 
criminate, cannot use any new tests un- 
til the court or the Attorney General 
agree that the tests will not discrimi- 
nate or maintain the effects of past 
discrimination. 

With all the evidence that has been 
amassed by the Commission on Civil 
Rights and the Department of Justice 
that local registrars have been using 
every device they could think of to keep 
Negroes from the polls, with similar 
findings made by the courts in some 
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70-odd cases brought since Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act of 1957, there 
can be no real doubt that it is appropri- 
ate for Congress, in enforcing the pro- 
hibitions of the 15th amendment, to re- 
place local registrars with Federal exam- 
iners in those areas where local machin- 
ery has been geared to mass disfran- 
chisement of the Negro. Those who in- 
sist that Congress can do no more in 
enforcing the 15th amendment than to 
prescribe the methods by which the 
courts shall punish violations, once it has 
found them, and that Congress cannot 
undertake to perform functions like de- 
termining whether individuals are qual- 
ified to vote, which the Constitution has 
left in the hands of the States, would do 
well to read the opinion of the Court in 
Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339 (1879). 
Among other things the Court said about 
the 14th amendment, which are equally 
applicable to the 15th amendment, was 
this: 


It is not said that the judicial power of 
the general government shall extend to en- 
forcing the prohibitions and to protecting 
the rights and immunities guaranteed. It 
is not said that branch of the government 
shall be authorized to declare void any action 
of a State in violation of the prohibition. It 
is the power of Congress which has been en- 
larged. Congress is authorized to enforce the 
prohibitions by appropriate legislation. 

Nor does it make any difference that such 
legislation is restrictive of what the State 
might have done before the constitutional 
amendment was adopted. The prohibitions 
of the 14th amendment (and the 15th 
amendment, as well) are directed to the 
States, and they are to a degree restrictions 
of State power. It is these which Congress 
is empowered to enforce, and to enforce 
against State action, however put forth, 
whether that action be executive, legislative, 
or judicial. Such enforcement is no invasion 
of State sovereignty. Id. at 345-46. 


Another important safeguard con- 
tained in the bill is the elimination of 
the poll tax as a precondition to register 
or to vote. Aside from the fact that no 
citizen of a democracy should be obliged 
to buy his right to choose his leaders, 
poll taxes have historically been used to 
exclude Negroes from voting. The evi- 
dence is clear that the poll tax was de- 
signed and administered for the purpose 
of keeping Negroes from the franchise. 
It is important that these arbitrary re- 
strictions on the right to vote be struck 
down. 

It is gratifying that the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has agreed to accept a floor amendment 
that will prohibit the denial of the right 
to vote in any election to any person be- 
cause of his inability to read, write, or 
understand English if he has successfully 
completed the sixth grade in a public or 
accredited private school in any State, 
territory, the District of Columbia, or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
which the predominant classroom lan- 
guage was other than English. I am 
happy to support this amendment that 
will end the disenfranchisement of thou- 
sands of American citizens of Puerto 
Rican origin who have been unable to 
qualify as voters due to State English- 
language literacy tests. 

The voting rights bill of 1965 is no 
invasion of State sovereignty. It does no 
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more than Congress should have done 
years ago. It does no more than make 
effective a constitutional guarantee that 
has remained unrealized in some parts of 
our Nation for almost a century. It does 
no more than provide necessary ma- 
chinery to be sure that no Negro is denied 
the right to vote because of his race. 

This week we observed with pride and 
satisfaction our Nation’s 189 birthday. 
But we must admit that not yet do all 
Americans enjoy the full blessings of 
liberty, the right to live in dignity and 
decency, to participate freely in our po- 
litical processes. We Members of the 
House of Representatives have the op- 
portunity to translate the precepts of the 
Declaration of Independence into reality 
for millions of our fellow citizens who 
have been denied the powerful and 
precious right to vote due to color. Let 
us end now and for all times the schemes 
and devices that have served to bar 
Negroes from the polls. Let us protect 
fully and completely the right of every 
single adult American to vote in every 
election. Let us pass H.R. 6400 without 
weakening amendments for, as Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

This time, on this issue, there must be no 
delay, or no hesitation, or no compromise 
with our purpose. 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, unfor- 
tunately, many citizens of this Nation 
assume that those who oppose the enact- 
ment of certain so-called civil rights 
measures, particularly proposals dealing 
with the right to vote, are victims of blind 
prejudice and bias. Both within and 
outside the Congress, the notion is ad- 
vanced without subtlety; it is stated 
without qualification that no fairminded 
individual could oppose the right of all 
citizens to vote. The bill presently un- 
der consideration is described as assur- 
ing the right to vote, without discrimina- 
tion because of race or color, and it is, 
therefore, the moral duty of all to push 
for its enactment posthaste. Indeed, it 
is the right, if not the duty, of every 
qualified person to vote, but the right to 
vote is not absolute and the States, under 
our federal system of government, have 
the exclusive power to fix and determine 
qualifications. Consequently, the right 
of the States to establish eligibility for 
voting purposes, not racial discrimina- 
tion, is the fundamental question raised 
by H.R. 6400. 

In this, its proper context, the bill 
stands revealed for what it is: the latest 
effort to force the long arm of the Federal 
Government into an area which our 
Founding Fathers, for good and sufficient 
reasons, thought best left to the individ- 
ual States. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, I am 
unalterably opposed to this or any other 
proposal that would vest a political ap- 
pointee with the ultimate discretionary 
authority to control the election machin- 
ery for State, local, and Federal elections 
and the qualifications of electors in 
sovereign States or in any subdivision 
thereof merely because he finds that that 
State has a test as a qualification for 
voting and that less than 50 percent of 
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the persons in such a State registered 
or voted in last November’s presidential 
election. 

Mr. Chairman, the formula or so-called 
triggering device of this bill is artfully 
drawn to affect only a handful of States 
and to leave the overwhelming majority 
of the States free to discriminate at ran- 
dom. As presently written, 39 of the 50 
States would not be affected in any way 
under the suspension provision of the 
proposed legislation. 

On March 22, 1965, the Wall Street 
Journal termed this bill “An immoral 
law.” Truer words were never spoken. 
We would do well to consider the search- 
ing question raised by the writer of this 
article: 

Is it moral that our national laws should 
apply one rule to one State and another to 
another, requiring that the people of one 
State abolish qualifications for voters while 


the people of another State uphold their 
standards? 


The true colors of this bill were re- 
vealed by one of the friendly critics who 
described it as a “tough measure” indeed, 
“the toughest since Reconstruction.” 
The writer, Alexander Bickel, goes on to 
conclude in the April 3, 1965 issue of the 
New Republic that: 

It is not only the toughest bill since Re- 


construction, it is a Reconstruction meas- 
ure sf. „ 


And elsewhere— 
this is strictly a regional measure. 


The proponents of the measure would 
force seven States of this Union, and a 
number of counties in four others, to 
register and vote all persons in utter dis- 
regard of local literacy requirements; re- 
quirements designed to insure not just 
another vote, but a thoughtful, consid- 
ered, and responsible vote. This, I re- 
peat, will not occur in all 50 States of 
this Union, but under this measure in 
only 7. 

The voters in 20 States now have to 
meet literacy prerequisites before their 
names are enrolled on any voter list. 
Slightly more than two-thirds of these 
States will continue to disenfranchise il- 
literates. Yet, in the remaining seven 
States, where over 50 percent of the pro- 
spective voters fail to register and/or 
vote, Congress is asked to suspend the 
right of the States to decide the qualifi- 
cations of their voters. 

The interesting and uneven effects of 
this bill, as introduced, and as reported 
from committee, have provoked a great 
deal of comment. For example, the State 
of Texas, while maintaining a poll tax, 
has no literacy requirement. Therefore, 
the automatic suspension and Federal 
registration provisos would not apply to 
that State. However, there are in Texas, 
according to figures compiled by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 137 counties in 
which less than 50 percent of the pro- 
spective voters actually voted in Novem- 
ber 1964. This is twice the number of 
counties as there are in the entire State 
of Alabama. But, if this legislation is 
enacted into law in its present form, 
Texas would not be affected by it. 

I am not suggesting here in any way 
that Texas discriminates against any of 
its citizens. The point is that officials 
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of any county in Texas could discrimi- 
nate if they wanted to do so, and the 
only remedy would be that condemned 
as “too slow and cumbersome” by the 
Attorney General. 

Consider the State of North Carolina. 
Again, I am not suggesting that there 
are any practices in North Carolina that 
discriminately disenfranchise voters. 
North Carolina, however, does have a 
literacy test for prospective voters. Yet, 
in the presidential election of 1964, 51.8 
percent of its voters cast ballots, accord- 
ing to the Congressional Quarterly. 

Therefore, the so-called automatic 
provisions of H.R. 6400 will not apply to 
that State as a whole, only to counties in 
which less than the minimum voted. 
Any county in which 50.1 percent of the 
voters cast ballots can discriminate and 
the heavy hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot interfere. 

In the State of New York, we also find 
a literacy test. Statistics indicate that, 
in the State as a whole, 63.2 percent of 
the voters actually cast their ballots in 
the last election. However, in New York 
City alone, thousands of persons of 
Puerto Rican descent are prohibited 
from voting because they cannot read 
and write in the English language. 

The ironic discrimination that would 
be worked by this bill, if enacted, was 
clearly revealed in the March 22 edito- 
rial in the Wall Street Journal which 
stated: 

Of more consequence is the fact that if we 
have this law, a citizen, white or Negro, can 
be entitled to vote in Alabama no matter 
how illiterate he is, or for that matter, even 
if he is a moron. But if the same citizen, 
white or Negro, lives in New York State, he 
will not be entitled to vote. 

This would create a truly ingenious para- 
dox. The illiterate citizen, Negro or other- 
wise, would find himself with more rights in 
Alabama and her five outcast sister States 
than in the great State of New York. More, 
the educational level of the voting citizens 
of Alabama, the low level of which is part of 
the general complaint against it by civil 
rights leaders, would be further reduced. 
And this by Federal sanction. 


A careful reading of the bill reveals 
not only its discriminatory, punitive and 
harsh nature but, equally important, the 
total absurdity of its major premise. 
What kind of a right is it that hinges on 
so little as one-tenth of 1 percent? How 
was such a palpably erroneous conclu- 
sion arrived at? My distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia— 
Hon. WILIA M. Tuck—directed his 
attention to these matters in his pene- 
trating dissent. He said: 

It is difficult to see why it should make 
a difference to one’s right to vote whether 
60 percent or only 40 percent of one’s neigh- 
bors voted in 1964. 

It seems clear that this ill-conceived 
formula can only have been arrived at by 
first determining that literacy tests of cer- 
tain Southern States should be suspended 
and then coming up with a mathematic ratio 
that would accomplish this with the greatest 
appearance of objectivity. 


As observed by the editorial of the Wall 
Street Journal, to which I have already 
referred: 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
laws at some States, not only violates both 
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the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, 
but buries the real moral question in 
sophistry. 


Mr. Chairman, it was the practice, 
until very recent times, to determine the 
validity of a proposal by laying it along- 
side the Constitution. Every attempt at 
the exercise of authority had to be traced 
to some grant of power within the four 
corners of that document. Now, how- 
ever, this time-tested method of recon- 
ciling purpose and power has been sup- 
planted by a new standard. The new 
criteria for determining the constitu- 
tional validity of so-called civil rights 
bills, like the old audience reaction tests 
of radio, consists of taking soundings of 
parading demonstrators. The old and 
secure moorings of a nation under law 
are in danger of being supplanted by 
mobs who hold the threat of mob action 
over the head of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its leaders. 

The catalog of defects suffered by this 
proposal makes it unquestionably un- 
constitutional. 

It would bar a State from using a lit- 
eracy test for voting. 

It would disregard valid State require- 
ments for the payment of modest poll 
taxes in order to vote in State elections. 

It assumes, without proof, that a coin- 
cidence of low registration or voting and 
the use of literacy tests necessarily means 
that there has been discrimination be- 
cause of race. 

It thrusts the burden of proof upon a 
State to demonstrate that it has not dis- 
criminated; no prima facie case of pres- 
ent discrimination is required of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It makes past actions, going back 5 
years, the basis for the imposition of 
present coercive reprisals. 

It vests virtually all jurisdiction in 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia to the utter disregard of the 
authorized and convenient forum. 

It gives virtually unlimited discretion 
to the Attorney General to send Federal 
officials to superintend State election 
processes and procedures. 

It makes criminal certain acts of pri- 
vate persons in all elections, in clear 
disregard of judicial precedents which 
limit congressional power to punish ac- 
tivities not under color of law only in 
Federal elections. 

It would allow any person to request 
Federal registration without any sug- 
gestion of discrimination on account of 
race or color, the sine qua non for appli- 
cation of the 14th and 15th amendments, 

What is the new-found source of 
power to legislate out of existence the 
powers so solemnly conferred by the 
Constitution? The bill states as its pur- 
pose the enforcement of the 15th amend- 
ment “and for other purposes.” The 
phrase “and for other purposes” was 
added in committee, doubtless to com- 
fort the disquietudes of many who felt 
the bill was not appropriate legislation 
to enforce the 15th amendment. By this 
technique, proponents hope to set out 
the largest possible net to bootstrap other 
possible sources of congressional power, 
where there are none. Is the 15th 
amendment the fountainhead of the 
limitless power presupposed by the spon- 
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sors of this far-out proposal? Its 
founders did not think so. 

The chief architect of the Recon- 
struction period—Congressman Thad- 
deus Stevens—believed that “the States 
have the right, and always had it, to fix 
the elective franchise within their own 
States.” Furthermore, he went on to 
say that, in his opinion, the States would 
not and should not allow Congress to 
regulate the restrictions and qualifica- 
tions for their voters. 

There is nothing in the legislative 
history of the 15th amendment to sug- 
gest that Congress intended to deprive 
the States of their right to determine 
voter qualifications. 

The House of Representatives took the 
initial step in adopting the 15th amend- 
ment. When it was reported to the 
Senate, it was amended so as to bar 
discrimination based on nativity, prop- 
erty, education, and creed. Thereafter, 
the House defeated this amended ver- 
sion by a vote of 133 to 37—Congres- 
sional Globe, 40th Congress, 3d session, 
February 16, 1869. Rather than delay 
the passage of the resolution, the Senate 
receded from its amendment. The final 
conference report contained the present 
text of the 15th amendment. 

I find it nothing short of remarkable 
that, having been shorn of a provision 
banning educational qualifications, the 
15th amendment is now cited in support 
of a proposal to accomplish just such a 
result. 

It is clear that the actions of the 40th 
Congress in deleting the educational 
qualifications prohibition closed the 
door on any congressional action in this 
area. 

The very first article to the Constitu- 
tion authorizes the individual States to 
decide the qualifications of voters in both 
Federal and State elections, subject only 
to the proviso that whoever is deemed 
qualified to vote for “the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature” is auto- 
matically qualified to vote in Federal 
elections. 

The March 22 Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial further states: 

Making this a State function was no casual 
decision. It was reaffirmed in identical lan- 
guage in the 17th amendment—adopted, in- 
cidentally, more than 40 years after the 15th 
amendment, which provided that such quali- 
fications should be impartially applied among 
all citizens. 

This principle in the Constitution has been 
repeatedly upheld and affirmed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, not merely in dusty antiq- 
uity but as recently as 1959 (1965) by Judges 
presently sitting upon that Bench. 


The Supreme Court declared unani- 
mously in Lassiter v. Northampton Coun- 
ty Board of Elections, 360 U.S. 45 (1959), 
that the States may, without violating 
the Constitution, use a literacy test as a 
prerequisite to determine the eligibility 
for voting. The opinion of the Court 
reads in relevant part: 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is a wide scope 
for exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence 
requirements, age, previous criminal record 
are obvious examples indicating factors which 
a State may take into consideration in de- 
termining the qualifications of voters. The 
ability to read and write likewise has some 
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relationship to standards designed to pro- 
mote intelligent use of the ballot, 


The Court in the Lassiter opinion 
quoted from its earlier ruling in Guinn v. 
United States, 238 U.S. 347 (1915) as 
follows: 

No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test, considered 
alone, since, as we have seen its establish- 
ment was but the exercise by the State of a 
lawful power vested in it not subject to our 
supervision and, indeed, its validity is 
admitted. 


On March 1 of this year, the Court in 
Currington v. Rash, 380 U.S. 89, con- 
firmed: 

There can be no doubt either of the his- 
toric function of the States to establish, on 
a nondiscriminatory basis, and in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, other qualifica- 
tions for the exercise of the franchise. In- 
deed, the States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised * * *. In other words, the privilege 
to vote in a State is within the jurisdiction 
of the State itself, to be exercised as the 
State may direct, and upon such terms as to 
it may seem proper, provided of course, no 
discrimination is made between individuals 
in violation of the Federal Constitution. 


It is abundantly clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that from the beginning down through 
the present, the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court construction thereof have 
uniformly upheld the right of the States 
to set voter qualifications. 

Another section of the bill that merits 
attention is section 10, which would out- 
law the payment of a modest poll tax as 
a condition for voting. This proposal is 
premised on the faintly asserted and 
totally unproved notion that poll taxes 
discriminate on account of race or color. 

Of course, the 24th amendment pre- 
vents the States from making payment 
of a poll tax a precondition to the right 
to vote in Federal elections. It is clear, 
however, that that amendment in no way 
prevents a State from making payment 
of a poll tax a condition to the right to 
vote in State and local elections. Al- 
though the amendment route was 
deemed essential to accomplish the for- 
mer, sponsors of this bill now believe they 
can secure the latter by majority vote 
rather than by a constitutional amend- 
ment. This assertion is so preposterous 
that no time need be spent on it. As 
concluded by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuck]: 

+*+ * * if an amendment was essential in 
that instance, it is all the more indispensa- 
ble when the object is to affect the conduct 
of State, as distinguished from Federal, elec- 
tions * * * this proposal, if enacted, would 
be constitutionally indefensible (H. Rept. 
439, supra, p. 75). 


Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the House to the fact that every major 
problem alleged in the voting rights area 
can be remedied by legislation already on 
the statute books. The Justice Depart- 
ment can file suits in any precinct, city, 
county, or State, and has more than am- 
ple power to get any job done. In truth, 
many of the provisions of existing laws 
have hardly been used. 

But worst of all, this bill, if enacted, 
would virtually disembowel the consti- 
tutional system of State governments. 
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If Congress can do by a majority vote 
what is proposed here in the indefinite 
hope of preventing some possible abuse of 
State power, then we may as well give 
up the ghost of a written Constitution. 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge the 
Members of this House to disregard the 
emotions of the moment and to vote to 
uphold the Constitution of these United 
States—its very life hangs in the balance. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield 37 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, we 
heard in this well earlier today some ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction about the 
performance of both political parties in 
the field of civil rights. We heard yes- 
terday some comments from the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle about the posture 
of the Republican Party in the field of 
civil rights. Mr. Chairman, I speak as 
one who is very proud that Republicans 
in this chamber in 1957, in 1960, and in 
1964 mustered a substantially higher 
percentage of affirmative votes for the 
Civil Rights Acts of those years than did 
the opposition party. I was not a Mem- 
ber of this body in 1957 or 1960, but I 
found from study of the Civil Rights 
Acts of those years that they were rea- 
sonable in application and were produc- 
tive of at least some of the desired re- 
sults. As one who is proud to have had 
a hand in drafting and passing the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, I am gratified to see 
the degree of compliance with the pro- 
visions, the very all-encompassing pro- 
visions, of last year’s legislation. That 
act, comprehensive in scope, reasonable 
in application, applied uniformly 
throughout our 50 States. 

There is substantial agreement on both 
sides of the aisle that the right of many 
qualified Americans to vote has been and 
is being denied on account of race or 
color, in direct defiance of the provisions 
of the 15th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. There is further agreement that 
this specific type of discrimination is par- 
ticularly odious, for the right to vote is 
the foundation of so many of our other 
cherished rights and freedoms. On three 
occasions in the past—in 1957, in 1960, 
and in 1964—the Congress passed legisla- 
tion designed to eradicate this evil. How- 
ever, we again agree that these measures 
have been inadequate. There is a definite 
need for further legislation in this area 
and we are all, I hope, determined to 
enact legislation that will give prompt 
and effective remedies against such dis- 
crimination wherever it exists and that 
will help to bring about a final solution 
to this most pressing national problem. 

There is no similar agreement, how- 
ever, as to the means best suited to ac- 
complish these ends. There is particular 
disagreement as to the wisdom of the 
alternative suggestions for triggering 
Federal registration procedures proposed 
respectively in committee-Celler and in 
Ford-McCulloch. It is primarily to this 
aspect of the proposed legislation that I 
shall address my remarks. 

We have been repeatedly told that the 
problem with which we are dealing is a 
national problem requiring a national 
solution. On February 28, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent a special message 
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to Congress on civil rights in which he 
stated: 

The cruel disease of discrimination knows 
no sectional or State boundaries, The con- 
tinuing attack on this problem must be 
equally broad * * * it must be conducted on 
National, State, and local levels. 


President Johnson so eloquently re- 
minded us of this fact on March 16 of 
this year when he addressed to a joint 
session of Congress the following exhor- 
tation: 

Now let none of us in any section look 
with prideful righteousness on the troubles 
in another section or the problems of our 
neighbors. There is really no part of Amer- 
ica where the promise of equality has been 
fully kept. In Buffalo as well as in Birming- 
ham, in Philadelphia as well as Selma, 
Americans are struggling for the fruits of 
freedom. 


Ford-McCulloch provides a national 
solution; committee-Celler does not. 
This is evident from even the most cur- 
sory look at the provisions of the two 
bills. The supporters of committee- 
Celler quite frankly admit that the so- 
called “automatic” trigger of section 4 
is aimed only at areas guilty of “mas- 
sive discrimination” while the “pocket” 
trigger of section 3 is meant for the rest 
of the country. Ford-McCulloch pro- 
vides a single, simple, comprehensive 
trigger to attack discrimination 
throughout the country wherever it 
exists. The committee-Celler only at- 
tempts to provide two regional solu- 
tions—Ford-McCulloch does provide one 
national solution. 

However, the deficiencies of commit- 
tee-Celler with regard to national cov- 
erage are even more serious, for the 
“pocket trigger” of section 3 is little 
more than a weak afterthought. It 
pretends to give new relief to those suf- 
fering from racial discrimination in vot- 
ing areas not covered by the automatic 
trigger, but actually does little more 
than restate the provision of the existing 
law. The United States Code presently 
provides that, in suits by the Attorney 
General to enjoin States or State officers 
from denying qualified voters the right 
to vote or register on account of race or 
color, the court may, upon finding a 
pattern or practice of discrimination, 
appoint referees to register qualified vot- 
ers in the political subdivision affected. 
Section 3 of the committee-Celler bill 
requires the court, upon finding a viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment, to author- 
ize the Civil Service Commission to ap- 
point examiners who will register quali- 
fied voters in the area concerned. The 
differences are without practical sig- 
nificance. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 of the 
committee-Celler bill also purports to 
give new protections by authorizing the 
courts to suspend the use of a test or de- 
vice which it finds has been used to deny 
or abridge, on account of race or color, 
the right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote. However, on March 8 of 
this year the Supreme Court upheld a 
decision of the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana suspending 
the use of Louisiana’s constitutional in- 
terpretation test in a suit brought under 
the present United States Code. The 
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new section adds nothing to the existing 
law. Furthermore—and this point de- 
serves emphasis—both the so-called 
“pocket trigger” of the committee-Celler 
bill and the existing law follow what has 
been described by the Attorney General 
as “the tortuous, often ineffective pace 
of litigation.” The Republican bill ap- 
Plies new and quicker administrative 
remedies to all parts of the country 
where discrimination is found, and pro- 
vides a truly national answer to the 
problems that face us. 

Yet, even within the limited area of its 
application the automatic trigger of the 
committee-Celler bill can result only in 
poor law through faulty policy. We 
agree with the distinguished members of 
the majority and the Attorney General 
that the judicial remedies of the present 
law are inadequate to cope with the situ- 
ation with which we must deal. We re- 
gret the necessity which forces us to re- 
place the traditional judicial process 
with an administrative procedure; how- 
ever, we recognize that this is required 
by the situations and the times. It is 
true that hard times can justify harsh 
laws. Yet it is one thing to pass harsh 
laws confined to a specific target, tem- 
pered by past experience, and harmo- 
nized with past procedure. It is quite 
another to impose harshness apparently 
for the sake of harshness. Our bill is a 
strong measure and an effective one, but 
it is not vindictive. The automatic trig- 
ger of the committee-Celler bill smacks 
of a Reconstruction measure. Our bill 
provides justice tempered by mercy, and 
the sternness of the justice does not 
diminish the sincerity of the mercy. 
The committee-Celler bill condemns 
without providing for the possibility of 
repentance. Added to this fact is the 
additional injustice that the arbitrary 
formula of the “automatic” trigger stig- 
matizes some who are innocent while it 
lets many of the guilty continue in their 
ways. The trigger of our bill cannot be 
actuated unless there is demonstrable 
discrimination within a given voting 
district. 

Let us compare the triggers of the two 
bills. That of the committee-Celler bill 
is released by the mere fact that, in a 
State or political subdivision using a test 
or device as a prerequisite to voting, less 
than 50 percent of the voting age popula- 
tion was registered to vote or voted in 
November 1964. The immediate effect 
of the trigger is to suspend the use of 
any test or device in that State or sub- 
division and to authorize the Attorney 
General to require the Civil Service Com- 
mission to appoint examiners wherever in 
the area affected he, at his discretion, 
deems it necessary. The only way for 
a State or subdivision to obtain relief 
from the indictment of the trigger is for 
it to go before the District Court for the 
District of Columbia to prove its in- 
nocence. 

The Ford-McCulloch trigger is acti- 
vated by only 25 complaints of actual dis- 
crimination in a voting district, with the 
complainant alleging that he is qualified 
to vote under State law not inconsistent 
with Federal statutes, and that he has 
been denied the right to register or to 
vote within 90 days. If the Attorney 
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General receives at least 25 such com- 
plaints and believes them to be meritori- 
ous he certifies them to the Civil Service 
Commission which appoints an examiner 
to verify the claims. The examiner im- 
mediately examines the facts with re- 
spect to each complainant. A finding 
of the examiner that the complaints are 
valid creates a presumption of a pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination. If 
there is an appeal from the examiner’s 
finding, a hearing officer appointed by 
the Civil Service Commission rules on 
the appeal. A favorable ruling by the 
hearing officer or, in cases where there 
is no appeal, the lapse of 10 days, es- 
tablishes a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination and authorizes the Civil 
Service Commission to appoint as many 
additional examiners as it deems neces- 
sary to register voters in the voting dis- 
trict in which the pattern of discrimina- 
tion has actually been found. The Re- 
publican trigger thus results in the im- 
mediate registration of the original 25 
complainants and, since an appeal from 
the examiner’s finding is required within 
10 days and the hearing officer must rule 
on this appeal within 7 days, the maxi- 
mum delay in activating the trigger for 
other disfranchised voters in the district 
is 17 days. 

A comparison of these two measures 
makes several points clear: 

First. The Republican bill requires 
actual discrimination to be proven before 
its mechanics are put into action. The 
committee-Celler bill relies on an arbi- 
trary and dubious congressional finding 
that the coincidence of, first, low voter 
participation, and second, the use of 
tests or devices as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing, indicates that there has been vot- 
ing discrimination. The obviously ridic- 
ulous nature of this presumption is 
shown by the fact that the formula ap- 
plies to the entire State of Alaska, 
Aroostook County in Maine, Elmore 
County in Idaho, and Apache County 
in Arizona. No one has ever accused 
these areas of racial discrimination, nor 
could any such accusation have validly. 

The effects of the formula are, how- 
ever, even more serious than this. The 
bill suspends all- literacy tests in Loui- 
siana where 47.3 percent of the voting 
age population voted in 1964, but does 
not touch Texas where only 44 percent 
went to the polls. Even those areas of 
Louisiana where literacy tests have not, 
by the admission of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, been used to discriminate, are 
denied the right to set voting qualifica- 
tions since the whole State is caught by 
the automatic trigger. Look at page 103 
of the hearings for the following admis- 
sion by the Attorney General: 

Mr. KATZENBACH. In Louisiana, every par- 
ish would be in, although some have not 
discriminated. 


A further comparison of these two 
States is even more telling. Texas is ex- 
cluded in spite of the fact that it has a 
long history of voting discrimination. 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1946) 
and Terry v. Adams, 345 US. 461 
(1953) —two of the landmark decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the area of voting 
discrimination—arose out of abuses 
caused by all-white primaries in this 
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State. It is interesting to note in passing 
that Fort Bend County, the county whose 
discriminatory practices were the sub- 
ject of the latter suit, still had less than 
50 percent of its voting age population 
voting in 1964. 

Texas, in addition, employs a poll tax 
which the authors of the committee- 
Celler bill have themselves found in sec- 
tion 10 of their bill to have been used to 
deny the right to vote on account of race 
or color. Yet the combination of a poll 
tax and less than 50-percent voter par- 
ticipation does not place Texas under the 
restrictions so unjustly imposed upon 
those counties of Louisiana, Virginia, 
South Carolina, and elsewhere that are 
innocent of any discriminatory practices. 

Finally, in Texas it is estimated that 
only 38 percent of the citizens of Mexican 
descent go to the polls—transcript, page 
647—yet these citizens are given no new 
relief under the provisions of H.R. 6400. 

By this comparison I do not mean to 
imply that the application of the auto- 
matic trigger is inequitable only in these 
two States. Several counties in Florida, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas with low voter 
participation and high minority popula- 
tions are excluded from the bill’s cover- 
age. Many counties in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and other States have 
been making valiant and successful ef- 
forts to register all citizens, yet they will 
be condemned. 

The fact is that the formula of the 
committee-Celler bill is simply not cal- 
culated to root out voting discrimina- 
tion wherever it exists and to leave alone 
those who are not engaging in discrimi- 
natory practices. If anything, the for- 
mula indicates that uncontested elec- 
tions, a one-party heritage, or cold 
weather are not conducive to large voter 
turnouts. It is clear, and it is implicitly 
admitted by the authors of the bill, that 
the target was chosen before the formula 
was devised. Not only is it unwise as a 
matter of policy and questionable as a 
matter of constitutional law to attempt 
to eradicate discrimination by discrimi- 
natory means but also, in this case, the 
attempt will fail. The formula misses 
the target. The Republican bill, on the 
other hand, hits discrimination wher- 
ever discrimination exists, but leaves 
alone those who are innocent of any 
wrongdoing. 

Second. A second major difference is 
that the Ford-McCulloch bill is prospec- 
tive in its application and has the flexi- 
bility necessary to treat discrimination 
whenever it should arise, while the com- 
mittee-Celler bill is tied to conditions in 
the past which may not today, and cer- 
tainly will not in the future, reflect the 
true dimension of the problem to be at- 
tacked. If, for example, today or to- 
morrow, or next year, Tennessee—and I 
choose Tennessee solely as an example— 
were to purge its voter rolls of Negroes 
and pass a literacy test designed to ex- 
clude Negroes from ever exercising this 
right to vote, the automatic trigger of 
the committee-Celler bill would give no 
relief. It acts only on those States and 
political subdivisions which fall within 
the arbitrary range of its formula as of 
November 1964. The Ford-McCulloch 
bill would, on the other hand, stand 
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ready to aid those in need. Its provisions 
would be as effective and as comprehen- 
sive in the uncertain future as they 
would be today. 

Third, the Ford-McCulloch bill al- 
lows the States to retain their constitu- 
tional right to set qualifications for vot- 
ing so long as they do not use these quali- 
fications to infringe upon the rights 
protected by the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution. The committee-Celler bill, 
on the other hand, suspends the use of 
these tests in all States and counties 
covered by the automatic trigger even 
though a particular test may be fair on 
its face and applied in many areas in a 
nondiscriminatory fashion. It is well 
established that article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution gives the States the right 
to set qualifications for voting in both 
State and Federal elections. The courts 
have repeatedly upheld this right and in 
1959 the Supreme Court, in Lassiter v. 
Northampton County Board of Elections, 
360 U.S. 45, ruled favorably on the con- 
stitutionality of the literacy test em- 
ployed by the State of North Carolina. 

The pertinent portions of the opinion 
of the Court are as follows: 

We come then to the question whether a 
State may consistently with the 14th and 
17th amendments apply a literacy test to all 
voters irrespective of race or color. 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised, Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621, 633; 
Mason v. Missouri, 179 U.S. 328, 335, absent 
of course the discrimination which the Con- 
stitution condemns. So while the right of 
suffrage is established and guaranteed by the 
Constitution (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 
651, 663-665; Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 
661-662) it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discriminatory 
and which do not contravene any restriction 
that Congress, acting pursuant to its con- 
stitutional powers, has imposed. 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope for 
exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence re- 
quirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 338, 345-347) are 
obvious examples indicating factors which a 
State may take into consideration in deter- 
mining the qualification of voters. The abil- 
ity to read and write likewise has some rela- 
tion to standards designed to promote 
intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy and 
illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 
Literacy and intelligence are obviously not 
synonymous. Illiterate people may be in- 
telligent voters. Yet in our society where 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and other 
printed matter canvass and debate campaign 
issues, a State might conclude that only 


those who are literate should exercise the 
franchise. 


As recently as 1963 this holding was 
reffirmed in Gray v. Sanders, 372 US. 
368, where the Court stated: 

States can within limits specify the quali- 
fication of voters in both State and Federal 
elections; the Constitution indeed makes 
voter’s qualifications rest on State law even 
in Federal elections (art. I, sec. 2). As we 
held in Lassiter v. Northampton Election 
Board, 360 U.S. 45, a State may if it chooses 
require voters to pass literacy tests, provided 
of course that literacy is not used as a cloak 
to discriminate against one class or group. 


If a State uses a literacy test to dis- 
criminate, the use of this test can and 
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should be enjoined. This is possible and 
has been done under the existing law. 
U.S. against Louisiana, decided this year, 
suspended the tests of that State and 
suits of a similar nature are presently 
pending before the Federal courts in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. However, if the 
test has not been used to discriminate 
there is no justification for suspending its 
use. The automatic trigger of the com- 
mittee-Celler bill would suspend the use 
of a literacy test in seven entire States. 
If Alaska wished to make the long trek to 
Washington to prove its innocence, it 
could probably have its test reinstated. 
However, any innocent county in the 
other six States could not be released 
from this restriction even if it could 
prove its own innocence. In order to 
obtain relief it would be required also 
to prove the innocence of every other 
county in the State—an impossible task. 
Thus the automatic trigger of the com- 
mittee-Celler bill would suspend the use 
of literacy tests—a use that is constitu- 
tionally protected—in many Southern 
counties where the test has never been 
used to discriminate. This again dem- 
onstrates the arbitrary and scattergun 
nature of the formula devised by the 
drafters of the committee-Celler bill. 
The Republican bill would allow, under 
present law as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, the suspension of these 
tests wherever it is shown that they had 
actually been used to discriminate. 
However, it would not interfere with the 
tests in those areas innocent of discrim- 
ination. It would hit the target—voting 
discrimination—but only the target. It 
would not condemn the innocent and the 
guilty alike. 

Fourth. The final and perhaps most 
significant strength of the Ford-McCul- 
loch bill is that it is designed, in line 
with all of the civil rights legislation 
which Congress has so wisely passed in 
prior years, to encourage and promote 
good faith compliance with the letter 
and spirit of the 15th amendment. The 
harsh, arbitrary provisions of the com- 
mittee-Celler bill can only be expected 
to encourage widespread resentment 
reminiscent of Reconstruction days. It 
is incomprehensible that those who so 
wisely last year refrained from vindic- 
tive measures, and who have seen their 
restraint reap substantial benefits in the 
honest, sincere efforts of so many to 
comply with the provisions of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, should now turn their 
backs on this approach and let emotion 
supplant reason. Yet we hear the At- 
torney General, in answer to a question 
concerning the intent of the bill, answer: 

Yes; in a sense it says that we really can 
no longer rely on good faith. (Transcript 
p. 67.) 


Not only does the committee-Celler 
bill not rely on good faith compliance, 
it does not even encourage it, nor in many 
cases does it permit of such an attitude. 

Many examples could be given to illus- 
trate this difference in attitude and 
approach between the two bills. The 
activities of the examiner under the 
two provisions is particularly apropos. 
Under the committee-Celler bill, the 
Federal examiner effectively replaces the 
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State registrar. He can register anyone 
“not otherwise registered to vote” 
whether or not they have made any 
effort to use the normal State channels. 
The State channels are bypassed. Fed- 
eral power supersedes rather than sup- 
plements State power. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill requires that 
an applicant before a Federal examiner 
allege either that he has attempied to 
register or that there are reasonable 
grounds for his believing that such an 
attempt would be fruitless or dangerous. 
The States are given a chance to show 
that they can carry out the duties which 
they rightfully should perform, yet the 
applicant is protected from any action 
that might endanger his safety. The 
proper balance is struck between resolu- 
tion and restraint. In its primary ap- 
plication, the committee-Celler bill loses 
its sense of proportion and its sense of 
balance. 

This same distinction is true with re- 
gard to the voting requirements pre- 
viously mentioned. The automatic trig- 
ger of the committee-Celler bill suspends 
all State literacy tests for a 5-year period 
wherever it applies. Im the great ma- 
jority of the cases there is nothing a 
State or political subdivision can do to 
manifest its good intention and escape 
from the ban of the bill. There is no 
incentive to encourage compliance since 
compliance brings no relief or reward 
by way of early reinstatement of local 
and State authority. This is contrary 
to all of our best moral and constitu- 
tional principles. 

We have never before enacted, nor 
should we now pass, a law that is not de- 
signed to insure and encourage good 
faith compliance. This could only be 
justified in cases of dire necessity, but 
no such necessity has been shown. There 
is the necessity for a strong bill. There 
is the necessity for a bill that breaks with 
past practice and substitutes a speedy 
administrative remedy for the proper but 
ineffective judicial process. There is the 
necessity for a bill that attacks voting 
discrimination wherever it exists. How- 
ever, there is no necessity for a bill that 
singles out one region of the country for 
inexact and special punishment. There 
is no necessity for a bill that arbitrarily 
condemns innocent and guilty alike. 
There is no necessity for a bill that dis- 
courages good faith compliance with the 
law. 

Simple, comprehensive and strong— 
the Ford-McCulloch bill provides an ef- 
fective, workable solution to the problem 
of voting discrimination. Cumbersome, 
arbitrary, and scattershot in its applica- 
tion, the committee-Celler bill does pre- 
cisely what our President warned us 
against—it looks “with prideful right- 
eousness on the troubles in another sec- 
tion or the problems of our neighbors.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to H.R. 6400, but I 
certainly want to commend the gentle- 
man for the great statement he has 
made, regardless of how one feels on 
either bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to H.R. 6400. I want 
it clearly understood that I believe in the 
-right to vote for every qualified American 
citizen. This bill does not protect that 
right for all the people in all the States. 

There comes a time in history when it 
seems necessary to invoke legislative pro- 
cedures to preserve the basic rights of 
the people. It is evident that many be- 
lieve this is one of those times. There 
have been inequities in insuring the right 
of all qualified citizens to vote. I would 
remind you again that these inequities 
have existed in every State, not just in 
those six Southern States singled out by 
this bill. 

I say that we should protect all quali- 
fied citizens in all 50 States. If the pro- 
ponents of this legislation are sincerely 
concerned with the rights of the people, 
if they sincerely want to remove any in- 
equities which may exist in the voting 
rights of qualified citizens, then let us re- 
move the hypocrisy of H.R. 6400 and ap- 
ply its protection to all the people in 
every State. Let us place on our books a 


law to stand the test of time—for all- 


men—in all States. We can do this by 
supporting the substitute bill offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
LOCH]. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to set the 
record straight and remove some of the 
misconceptions concerning registrations 
in my State of Alabama. 

An old southern slang expression 
applies to H.R. 6400 in light of the effect 
on counties in Alabama, the expression 
being stemp down ridiculous.” 

A State with less than 50 percent of 
voting-age persons registered is auto- 
matically legally declared to have dis- 
criminated. This is regardless of the 
number of illiterates which it has prop- 
erly and legally excluded from its rolls. 
Presumably, any State with a literacy 
law which has discriminated only by 
registering the illiterate whites could by 
this device escape the consequences of 
the act even though they might be much 
more guilty of discrimination than Ala- 
bama which has excluded thousands of 
illiterate whites from the rolls as re- 
quired by its constitution. 

This is “guilt by definition’—not by 
trial. Gone is the legal basic assumption 
of law, the presumption of innocence 
until proved guilty. The State is to be 
presumed guilty until it tries to prove 
otherwise, but to do so it must travel to 
Washington, D.C., for the convenience 
of the Justice Department. This is as 
contrary to all reasonable concept of law 
as the “presumption of literacy” provi- 
sions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act which 
states that “any person who has com- 
pleted the sixth grade” is presumed to 
“Possess sufficient literacy, comprehen- 
sion, and intelligence to vote in any Fed- 
eral election.” As a matter of fact, any 
amount of evidence is available to prove 
that there are many of this “level” who 
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cannot now, if they ever could, so much 
as write their names. In one county in 
Alabama, where a literacy test has been 
given since 1952, using the same stand- 
ards for all, 34 percent of all rejections 
have been of persons higher than sixth 
grade level, and two of every three re- 
jections have been white persons. 

Of the total number of persons of 
voting age in Alabama, a half million 
are clearly illiterate. If these are sub- 
tracted from the total “eligible,” then 
Alabama has both registered and voted 
more than 50 percent. However, if the 
total including illiterates is used as a 
measure, then Alabama would have had 
to vote 99 percent of all its registered 
voters in November 1964, in order to 
escape the “guilt by definition” clause. 

I. 18 COUNTIES IN ALABAMA SHOW “DISCRIMI- 

NATION DEFINITION” AS CLEARLY RIDICULOUS 

First. It declares “guilty” counties 
which the Justice Department has in- 
vestigated and not issued complaints 
against. 

Second. It declares “guilty” those 
counties with more than 50-percent il- 
literates and convicted, so that the fact 
they have not discriminated is evidenced 
by the lack of meeting the 50-percent 
formula. 

Third. It includes counties tried and 
freed of discrimination charges. 

Fourth. It includes counties because 
the Justice Department has used figures 
taken from an old newspaper as their 
statistics instead of actual registration 
figures. 

Fifth. It excludes counties which have 
been found guilty of discrimination. 

Sixth. It rewards (instead of penaliz- 
ing) any county which has illegally reg- 
istered illiterates (white or colored) and 
has thereby cleared the 50-percent 
hurdle. 

Seventh. It brands as guilty a county 
frequently cited by Negroes as neither 
discriminating or discouraging Negro 
registration for voting, but “covered” by 
the definition due to influx of new resi- 
dents as shown by a recent special 
census, and the legal, fully nondiscrimi- 
natory exclusion from the rolls of more 
whites than Negroes who have been re- 
jected due to illiteracy. Had only the 
illiterate whites been registered in this 
county, it could have easily escaped fall- 
ing under the “discrimination definition.” 

There are 18 counties, of 67 in Ala- 
bama, which fall under the proposed 
1965 Civil Rights Act definition of dis- 
crimination” either by being counties 
in which less than 50-percent of those 21 
years of age are registered, in which the 
Justice Department claims less than 50- 
percent are registered but has given in- 
accurate figures, or which are operating 
under court orders after Federal court 
findings that eligible Negroes were ex- 
cluded from voting at some time since 
1952. 

“GUILTY”—WITHOUT TRIAL 

Nine counties would become immedi- 
ately “guilty” by definition alone. They 
are Greene, Houston, Jefferson, Lowndes, 
Marengo, Montgomery, Dallas, Russell, 
and Wilcox. 

There is absolutely no need for any 
further law in any of those counties. In 
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two, literacy as a requirement for voting 
has been abolished by a Federal court, 
unless and until these counties strike 
their yoters and hold a reregistration as 
Louisiana is doing. In two counties, 
complaints have been on file a long time 
with the result that one has been cleared 
in Federal court and the other has never 
been brought into court because it is 
charged under the contradictory, impos- 
sible to obey, two provisions of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. Five others could not 
possibly have registered 50 percent of 
their voters without registering both il- 
literates and convicted persons and the 
Justice Department has investigated all 
of them and has not even issued a com- 
plaint against them. 

These nine counties are taken up now 
in the three groups referred to previ- 
ously: 

Dallas and Montgomery: In both these 
counties, Federal courts made a finding 
that boards had violated Alabama law 
in excluding qualified Negroes from vot- 
ing and in putting on the voting rolls 
white persons who may not have been 
qualified but who were not registered “by 
procedures meeting the minimal require- 
ments of Alabama law.” In both coun- 
ties, Federal judges have issued orders 
for the boards to register persons with- 
out making any literacy requirement at 
all for Negroes. Thus Negroes even in 
the hot center of “marches” at Dallas 
County have seen a Federal court do 
just what Martin Luther King said that 
he would do—abolish literacy as a re- 
quirement for voting in Dallas County. 
Grade completion statistics show that 
in Dallas County in 1960 there were 
8,602 Negroes and 1,360 whites who 
could not pass simple literacy tests, and 
5,080 Negroes and 11,304 whites which 
could be expected to pass them, accord- 
ing to the “presumption of literacy” pro- 
visions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
which is, of course, by no means proof 
that they are literate. Percentagewise, 
this means that of the Negroes, 63 per- 
cent are illiterate and 37 percent pos- 
sibly literate, and of the whites that 10 
percent are illiterate and possibly 90 
percent literate. 

This also means that, if mass registra- 
tion is forced on the county the ultimate 
potential is 16,000 voters who might be 
able to read their ballots, but 10,000 
which could not be expected to do so. 

CHANGE IN POPULATION 


Dallas is also a good example of how 
agricultural changes, largely brought 
about by the control programs passed by 
the U.S. Congress, has resulted in an ex- 
odus of the better-educated Negroes to 
areas where industrial job opportunities 
appeared to exist for them. From 1950 
to 1960, Dallas County had a decrease in 
Negro population of 2,363. It had a de- 
crease in the number of illiterate Ne- 
groes from 11,745 down to 8,602, but an 
increase in literate Negroes of only 780 in 
10 years. The county put through 
school grades 6 or 7 more than the 780 by 
far but many of these were among those 
leaving the county. 

Figures on the literate—i6,000—and 
the illiterate—10,000—are enough in 
themselves to show that Dallas County 
could not possibly register 50 percent of 
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these persons without registering illit- 
erates and convicted because from the 
total of literates must be subtracted 
those servicemen from other States sta- 
tioned in the county and not eligible un- 
der Alabama law to gain a residence by 
being stationed there as well as the con- 
victed and other nonresidents. 
NONRESIDENTS COUNTED 


In Montgomery County, the Justice 
Department cites a voting-age popula- 
tion of 105,967 and a registration figure 
of only 38,500. The facts are that 
Montgomery has only 86,763 literate per- 
sons of voting age and that several thou- 
sand of these are college students from 
other counties and States, are service- 
men from other counties and States and 
are temporary employees of the State 
keeping voting residence in home coun- 
ties, while others are convicted persons in 
prisons there. All such actual nonresi- 
dents were counted in the 1960 census as 
residents of Montgomery County of vot- 
ing age and the figure is called by the 
Justice Department the number of “eli- 
gible” persons. The number of “eli- 
gible” persons, instead of being 105,000, 
is probably closer to 60,000 of which 
42,000 are registered. Nevertheless, lit- 
eracy has been abolished as a require- 
ment for voting in this county. The 
judge specified that this was to hold un- 
til “the effects of past discrimination are 
removed.” This expression has not been 
defined by law nor by the judge and, in 
his ruling, is as vague and indefinite as 
the charges brought against the require- 
ment in Mississippi that a person “ex- 
plain” a provision of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Is it not time that the Justice De- 
partment explain in terms other than 
vague and indefinite ones what it means 
by the orders which it writes out for the 
Federal judges to sign? 

The Montgomery registrars sought to 
strike the voters on the rolls and hold a 
reregistration in a completely nondis- 
criminatory manner, however, they were 
told that they could not do so until the 
effects of past discrimination had been 
removed. 

Apparently John Doar explained it in 
Federal court in Montgomery on March 
8, 1965, when he said, in answer to an 
inquiry, that the Justice Department 
would not accept reregistration as a solu- 
tion to the Alabama problem if such were 
held under the administration of pres- 
ent officials placed in office by a discrim- 
inatory system. Asked by another 
judge if he meant put all present elected 
Alabama officials out of business, Doar 
agreed. 

In typically timed action, Martin 
Luther King has now announced that 
he will see to it that Governor Wallace 
is thrown out of office; but Doar set up 
the pattern for action March 8—on the 
same date that the U.S. Supreme Court 
released a decision allowing as a solu- 
tion in Louisiana the carrying out of a 
reregistration in 21 parishes, using full 
constitutional requirements and new 
literacy tests. pE 

Unfortunately, all press service report- 
ers were in Selma that day, not a single 
one witnessing the statements of Doar— 
but headlining those of King. 
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COUNTIES CLEARED BY COURT 


Wilcox and Jefferson: Wilcox County, 
long held up to national ridicule for 
having no Negroes registered, has final- 
ly had some who could read and write 
to apply—and they have been and are 
being registered. The voucher or wit- 
ness requirement is no bar to register- 
ing nor has it ever been, except in fanci- 
ful propaganda peddled to the public. 
A district judge heard Justice Depart- 
ment charges against the county and 
cleared the county of these charges of 
discrimination. However, this cleared 
county would come under the discrimi- 
nation definition for one reason alone: 
it has 42 percent illiterate residents and 
convictions among the literate amount 
to enough to make it impossible for the 
county to legally and nondiscriminato- 
rily register 50 percent of its voters. 
Again, this is a county which, if it had 
discriminated and registered the illiter- 
ate whites could have, by that means 
alone, have escaped the judgment of 
“guilt by definition.” 

Jefferson is another where charges 
have been repeatedly filed but where no 
case has actually gone to court and the 
utterly ridiculous charges may be the 
reason for this. The Justice Department, 
just as quickly as the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act was signed, slapped a charge against 
Jefferson County for using “oral reading” 
tests. The county, as were all others in 
the State, was using a very simple form 
put out by the Alabama Supreme Court 
in February 1964. Reading aloud of a 
portion of the U.S. Constitution was re- 
quired by instructions on the form. As 
fast as possible, the Alabama Supreme 
Court changed the form to provide for a 
literacy test “wholly in writing,” so that 
all parts of the test, questions, excerpts 
from the Constitution and writing are all 
recorded. However, just as soon as Jef- 
ferson quit using the “oral literacy” form, 
the Justice Department filed charges 
against the county for using a “different” 
form from the one it had used pre- 
viously. Thus it was charged that it was 
a violation of the 1964 Civil Rights Act to 
use the old form and also a violation to 
change the form to be in compliance with 
the act. It seems clear now that the 1964 
Civil Rights Act was deliberately written 
to assure that any State with a literacy 
test would have to be in violation of one 
or the other of its sections. 

As a matter of fact, Jefferson County 
stopped having anyone read aloud imme- 
diately upon passage of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act so as not in violation of it in 
that respect, and certainly not in viola- 
tion of the act for using a different form 
if the difference was required by the act 
itself. 

NO COMPLAINTS FILED 


Greene, Houston, Lowndes, Marengo, 
and Russell: These counties have been 
investigated, photographed, annoyed, 
and harassed for literally years by the 
Justice Department, but not a single 
complaint has ever been brought against 
any of them. However, they will be im- 
mediately guilty of discrimination by 
definition should the 1965 proposed act be 
passed. Why? The answer is simple: 
There are so many illiterates that they 
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could not register 50 percent of voting age 
without violating the State literacy laws, 
which they have not done. The rates of 
illiteracy, respectively, are: 48, 30, 57, 42, 
and 49 percent. 

Here are five counties “guilty by def- 
inition” when the Justice Department— 
by its own inaction—admits they have 
not discriminated. They fall under the 
definition ax simply because they have 
a high rate of illiteracy; and have ap- 
plied the State literacy law equally to all. 

STATISTICAL CHAOS 


Nine other counties in Alabama are 
or will be under the Federal ax if inac- 
curate figures, as given by the Justice 
Department in its complaint in the state- 
wide suit filed against Alabama, are al- 
lowed to stand and all recourse to courts 
is blocked for the ridiculous period of 
10 years. 

It is a ludicrous fact that the U.S. 
Department of Justice, without ap- 
parently any serious attempt to use its 
vast resources of money and personnel 
for accurate information, has cited in 
the court case filed against the State of 
Alabama the registration figures for each 
county “based on statistics published on 
May 3, 1964, by the Birmingham News”. 
Some figures, taken from the actual files 
of registrars, are as much as 50 percent 
larger on registration of Negroes and as 


much as 33 percent larger for registra- 


tions within a single county. The source 
of the figures listed by the Justice De- 
partment was not given in the affidavit 
filed with the State case, but was ad- 
mitted in an answer to an interrogatory 
from the State of Alabama. 

Mobile, Macon, Sumter and Perry: 
These four counties are brought under 
the guilt definition because the figures 
cited by the Justice Department on reg- 
istrations are not correct. Oddly enough, 
three of these counties are operating un- 
der Federal court orders and have been 
allowed to use literacy tests in a fully 
nondiscriminatory manner and they do 
not actually come under the proposed 
act’s definition of discrimination using 
the correct registration figures. How- 
ever, at the insistence of the Justice De- 
partment, the courts have refused to al- 
low these counties to be dismissed from 
court supervision. 

Mobile, second largest metropolitan 
area of Alabama, has a voting age popu- 
lation of 172,382, according to the Justice 
Department, with only 82,712 registered. 
The fact is that there are 95,592 regis- 
tered out of a total of 139,040 literates, 
since 19 percent of voting age are in the 
illiterate class. Thus the county is not 
properly guilty even by definition and 
instead of having less than 50 percent 
registered, really more than 80 percent 
registered. Records have been repeatedly 
copied by the Justice Department but no 
complaints at all have been brought. 

Macon County was one of the first to 
be charged in a Federal court and be 
placed under a court order on the grounds 
that one board of registrars had rejected 
some qualified Negroes for registration. 
This board had used an oral reading and 
dictation test for all the years since the 
passage of the Alabama literacy law of 
1952. It was not accused of registering 
illiterate whites. But some of the results 
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of Justice Department activity in this 
county include the following: 

First. Registration of patients at a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital who 
admitted on applications that their 
homes were in other counties of Alabama. 

Second. Registration of Tuskegee In- 
stitute College students from other coun- 
ties and other States, with no claim to 
permanent residence in Macon County. 
John Doar told board members they must 
register all students there, regardless of 
their actual residence. 

Third. Court orders to place nonqual- 
ified persons including dead persons on 
the rolls. 

Fourth. Registration of more Negroes 
than the total number completing the 
sixth grade, clearly indicating that both 
illiterate Negroes and convicted Negroes 
have been forced on the rolls there. 

Fifth. Registration of more than 8,000 
persons to vote in a county with less than 
7,000 literate persons. 

Thus a county operating under court 
orders, and with which the Justice De- 
partment certainly should be familiar, is 
listed as having less than 50 percent of 
its voting age residents registered where- 
as it has more than 50 percent registered 
even without subtracting from the figure 
on so-called qualified Negroes more 
than 1,500 college students from counties 
and other States who are present only to 
attend college. But the Justice attorneys 
seem determined to force the registration 
of all Negroes regardless of literacy and 
regardless of Federal court orders per- 
mitting a literacy test because they re- 
cently brought contempt charges against 
the Macon board for using a literacy test 
different from the oral reading used 
before, a test which was different only as 
required by the 1964 Civil Rights Act to 
be different. 

In Sumter County, with an actual lit- 
erate population of only 5,000, the addi- 
tion of illiterate Negroes to the voting 
rolls there has pushed the total registra- 
tion to 7,500. Still the Justice Depart- 
ment is not satisfied and is accusing the 
county of having less than 50 percent 
registered. Furthermore, the U.S. at- 
torneys recently brought a contempt case 
against the Sumter board, but lost that 
case. This is further evidence that the 
Justice Department is not satisfied with 
the 1964 act only because they have not 
been able to use it to bulldoze Federal 
judges into forcing the registration of all 
illiterate Negroes—as the proposed 1965 
act would do. 


FORCED TO REGISTER INELIGIBILES 


With only 5,068 persons in the literate 
group in the county, Sumter’s voting list 
now has more than 7,500 names of voting 
age population of 9,800. With an il- 
literacy rate of 48 percent and with con- 
victions making approximately 10 per- 
cent of these inelligible, according to a 
study in that county, Sumter has topped 
the 50-percent mark only by registering 
those in the illiterate and convicted 
group but doing it under Federal court 
orders and pressure. This illegally regis- 
tered group is composed of Negroes, 
whose conviction rate for felonies in that 
e is 10 times as high as for whites. 

in Justice Department 
Aanes unjustly places another county 
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within the “guilty definition,” when it in 
fact should not be under that definition. 
Thus the only objective which the De- 
partment could have in the proposed 
1965 act is to force on Alabama the re- 
maining illiterate and convicted Negroes 
because they have already used the 1964 
act to force some of these on the rolls in 
those counties now in the grip of court 
orders, such as Sumter. The objective 
of the proposed act is not to assure the 
nondiscriminatory registration of Ne- 
groes, but, as in Sumter, to prevent any 
county carrying out the laws of Alabama 
in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

USE OF INACCURATE FIGURES 


Perry County is the fourth county 
which would be brought under the “guilt 
definition” by inaccurate Justice Depart- 
ment figures, whereas this county has 
more than 50 percent registered and has 
done it by following State law and by 
limiting all registrations to literates and 
those swearing under oath that they have 
not been convicted of disqualifying of- 
fenses. The Justice Department credits 
Perry County with only 3,300 registered, 
whereas the figure is properly 4,600 out 
of 8,600 total of voting age of whom 42 
percent are illiterate. Thus the county 
is within about 30 of having all per- 
sons registered who can be legally regis- 
tered under Alabama law. Nevertheless, 
at the instigation of the Justice Depart- 
ment, Perry County has recently been 
given a ludicrous order by a Federal 
judge. 

Here is the almost unbelievable series 
of events in Perry County: 

First. Court found that for a period of 
about 3 years, 1959 to 1962, a board had 
turned down qualified Negroes, 

Second. Perry was ordered not to dis- 
criminate but to continue using full con- 
stitutional requirements of Alabama law 
in registrations. 

Third. New board appointed and they 
obtained use of a large courtroom and a 
permanent private office for files to han- 
dle the voter registration work. 

Fourth. From September 1964 to Feb- 
ruary 1965, the number of Negroes who 
made applications to register on meeting 
days were as follows: 26, 4, 6, 6, 15, 1, 3, 
and 6. 

Fifth. Suddenly on February 1 an or- 
ganized drive resulted in the appearance 
of 376 Negroes late in the morning, all 
wanting to register at the same time. 
The board issued numbers preceded by 
A to those who had never applied before, 
and numbers preceded by B to those who 
had applied 1 to 10 times before and who. 
for the most part, could not write their 
names, or could barely write their names, 
and very few of whom could even copy 
their date of birth from a slip of paper 
brought with them. Of 4,700 Negroes of 
voting age in the county for whom grade 
completion statistics are given in the 
U.S. Census, 3,100 are illiterate and 1,600 
have education higher than sixth grade 
but many of these have shown on appli- 
cations that they have lost ability to 
read and write if, in fact, they ever had 
it. Most appearing February 1 were in 
the lower educational brackets. The day 
was completely orderly, and at the end 
of the day mutual appreciation for the 
conduct of registration by the registrars 
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and for the conduct of the Negro group 
were expressed by board members and 
local Negro leaders. 

Sixth. On February 15 hundreds more 
of the Negro population were issued 
numbers and applications numbering 
approximately 150 were taken although 
one board member suffered a heart at- 
tack early in the day and was hospital- 
ized. 

Seventh. Martin Luther King arrived 
on the scene 30 minutes after the board 
closing time, in a disorderly manner and 
demanding registrations. The closing 
time was set out in court orders and it is 
perfectly obvious that this was known to 
the riotous group which mobbed the 
board, halting the completion of regis- 
tration of those Negroes then seated in 
the room, and resulting in officers re- 
moving from the room the remaining 
two board members and women clerks. 

Eighth. A second board member has 
now resigned as a result of the constant 
threat of unpeaceful action on the part 
of King. 

Ninth. Suddenly an order came from 
the district Federal judge stating that 
he had found the board in contempt of 
his 1963 orders, that they must speed 
up registration, and could no longer use 
a literacy requirement for voting. 

Tenth. No notice of the motion had 
been given to the registrars. No hear- 
ing had been held. Worse than this, 
the order to speed up ordered the board 
to do less than it had been doing. The 
board had obtained the courtroom for 
use many months previous, had been 
handling more than 100 persons a day, 
had obtained clerks to assist—although 
they had no authority to demand either 
space or clerks—and were seating far 
more than the order required in the 
registration area. The order told them 
to handle 100 persons a day, seat at least 
8 at a time—the board had been 
seating up to 40 or more when they 
appeared to register after January—and 
to keep a book showing those given 
numbers—which had been done for about 
2 years. 

ORDERS CONFLICT 

Eleventh. It was even more astound- 
ing that such an order should be given 
when the district court had before it a 
motion by the State for reregistration 
of voters in that county to remove effects 
of past discrimination; and rulings of 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in a 
Dallas County, Ala.. and a Panola 
County, Miss., case, and on March 8, 
1965, in the United States against 
Louisiana case by the Supreme Court, 
all backed up the contention that any 
order by a Federal court to force a county 
to register by standards lower than re- 
quired by a State law must automatically 
carry with it the right of the county to 
hold a reregistration. 

Twelfth. Had the Justice Department 
been unaware of the Perry County situ- 
ation, the seeking of such an order might 
be understood, but the Department is 
known to have been fully aware of the 
situation, including the appearance of 
only a handful of Negroes each day the 
board met during the time in 1964, when 
the Department filed a motion for a 
speedup order. In 6 months there had 
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been a total of only 67 Negroes to apply 
so the Perry board could not have han- 
dled 100 a day because they did not have 
that many to try to register. In addi- 
tion, a representative of the Justice 
Department visited the Perry County 
board of March 1, was taken on a tour 
of the operations, shown the signup and 
appearance sheets and saw the opera- 
tions handling up to 40 applicants at a 
time although a substitute office was in 
use since court was in progress in the 
courtroom. Furthermore, this same 
representative was given a written re- 
port of the day’s activities and the activ- 
ities from February 1 following the close 
of business on March 1. 

Thirteenth. Investigation has shown 
that the State attorney general's office 
was notified of the Justice Department 
motion, but the attorney general had 
pulled out of the case a year earlier ana 
private counsel had been employed for 
the board. Thus, under the 1964 act it 
seems that a contempt charge can be 
brought against a board of registrars 
and they can be convicted, fined, and 
even imprisoned without notice of the 
charges, without a hearing, without an 
opportunity to present facts in the case, 
without proper legal counsel being 
notified, and completely without cause. 

A study of the Perry case should be 
made before any more dictatorial power 
is placed in the hands of an attorney 
general who has already taken steps to: 

First. Accuse a board of failing to 
expedite registrations. 

Second. Asking—and getting—an or- 
der for the board to furnish space and 
clerical personnel which it has no au- 
thority to demand and which it cannot 
provide on members’ pay of $10 per day, 
but can only request be given them. 

Third. Asking and getting a finding of 
contempt against a board on the basis 
of a hearing held in April 1964, without, 
in November 1964, even attempting to 
bring information up to date. 

Fourth. Exposing to fine and possible 
imprisonment one elderly man with a 
heart condition and a wife almost 
entirely helpless in a wheelchair; one 
younger man retired from the Armed 
Forces of the United States due to a 
physical disability which could not with- 
stand imprisonment; and one man in 
his eighties—all without notice or 
opportunity for trial, for hearing the so- 
called evidence against them, or having 
any of the real rights in the Bill of Rights 
of the U.S. Constitution, which Bill of 
Rights does not even mention voting but 
does hold vital to freedom the rights of 
the accused—all stomped into the dust 
using punitive political propaganda 
whipped up by an unpeaceful, peace- 
hating, mob-using winner of the now- 
besmirched Nobel Peace Prize. 

Fifth. Seeking and getting an order 
to abolish literacy as a requirement for 
voting in a county which has never been 
accused of registering illiterate whites 
but which was “found guilty” for using a 
literacy test “different” from the one 
used before passage of the Civil Rights 
Act, but different only in the way that 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 required 
that it must be different literacy 
tests—wholly in writing.“ 
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BOARD CLEARED 


This last allegation is obvious only 
when the full facts of this case are 
studied. The Justice Department had 
this board brought into court on a con- 
tempt charge in April 1964, but the 
board was cleared of this charge. At 
that time, the board was using for regis- 
tration a much-simplified form of appli- 
cation and literacy test promulgated by 
the Alabama Supreme Court in January 
1964, and put into use in mid-February 
1964. The Justice Department made no 
objection to this form of application. 
It was only after the State in September 
1964, switched to use of the new tests 
“wholly in writing” as required by the 
1964 Civil Rights Act that the Justice 
Department objected to use of the new 
forms as different and asked for the 
board to be held in contempt. They 
actually asked the board be held in con- 
tempt because they had obeyed the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. Of course, if the board 
had not changed the form, then a suit 
would have been filed because they used 
an oral test on reading. 

Sixth. Further bring down national 
criticism on a board of registrars in 
Alabama at a time when legislation is 
being sought in the Congress by order- 
ing a speed up, when the board was 
already handling more persons than it 
was ordered to handle, doing it in a 
more expeditious manner than the order 
indicates, and in every way doing the 
best it could in the tangle of State laws, 
Federal laws and court rulings—all of 
which are contradictory. And, further, 
the Department was the instigator of 
such unjust charges which it knew at 
the time of the court order were entirely 
false, even in the face of the 60 days 
marching on the board in an attempt to 
embarrass it by turning out more Ne- 
groes—including those who could not 
write their names—than the board could 
handle in the voter registration process. 
The Department through its own rep- 
resentative had ample information to 
show that the charges were false. 

Bullock, Elmore, Choctaw, and Hale 
Counties all have court cases against 
them, although the Hale case has not 
come to trial. However, none of these 
comes under the bill’s definition of au- 
tomatic guilt of discrimination. There 
are only eight counties under court 
orders and only two facing complaints, 
yet three under orders and one facing 
a complaint do not fall under the defi- 
nition of discrimination in the proposed 
act. This gives further evidence that 
this definition is sheer statistical stupid- 
ity. One of two things must be true: 
either the Justice Department and the 
courts have under orders counties which 
have not discriminated since they top 
the 50 percent requirement, or the defi- 
nition of discriminiation based on the 
50 percent formula has no merit at all. 

JUGGLING STATISTICS 

Madison County is an example of the 
stupidity of statistics used in place of 
reasonable laws. Here the voting age 
population is around 94,000 with 43,000 
registered—although the Justice Depart- 
ment erroneously uses the figures of 64,- 
000 population and 34,000 registered even 
though this was the first county in the 
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State where photographs were made just 
after the November election and where 
full statistics were made available to the 
Department. This county registered 
more than 10,000 persons in 1964, han- 
dling up to 558 persons a day due to havy- 
ing ample clerical help available under 
a special legislative act passed years ago 
and due to having experienced persons 
handling the operations. 
NEGROES REGISTER FREELY 


Here the discrimination definition 
climbs to the height of the ridiculous. 
The earliest records of the county show 
Negroes registered freely. The return of 
Negro servicemen after World War II 
brought an upsurge in Negro male regis- 
tration. Females of both races were lim- 
ited in numbers on the rolls until the 
poll tax change came in 1953. Since that 
time, Negro female registration has in- 
creased much more rapidly than white 
female registration. 

Here are some of the statements which 
Negro leaders themselves have made 
about registration by this board: 

1. Early 1950’s—‘““Any Negro who is not 
registered to vote in Madison County is 
either too lazy to come and try or he can- 
not read and write.” L. C. Jamar, editor of 
the local Negro newspaper who has twice 
been a candidate for Huntsville City Coun- 
cil and who printed the statement above in 
substance later in his newspaper. 

2. In 1964 at public hearing of Alabama 
Advisory Committee of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission: “Everyone is treated just alike. It’s 
just that we can't seem to get many more 
registered,” Robert Adams, head of the local 
NAACP committee. He admitted that Ne- 
groes simply could not qualify under the 
standards used by the board for all. A mem- 
ber of the board of registrars pointed out 
later that for every one Negro rejected from 
1952 to 1964, two white persons had been 
rejected. 

3. In 1965—Statement in the Huntsville 
Times: “There is no opposition to Negro 
registration here. The drive is planned to 
try to increase interest among the Negroes 
in registering to vote,” Ezekiel Bell, local 
Negro minister and civil rights leader of the 
county. 


Neither Negroes nor the Justice De- 
partment have made any complaints 
against this board. It has been 6 months 
since the Justice Department copied the 
records of the board with the full coop- 
eration of the registrars. James Webb, 
head of NASA, did make an accusation 
that someone had been kept from voting 
by the registrar for 5 years. He made it 
at the height of the presidential cam- 
paign when he was also quoted as threat- 
ening to move Government installations 
if the State did not vote Democratic. Mr. 
Webb has denied the latter, but his of- 
fice has refused to give to the solicitor 
of Madison County the name of the per- 
son he claimed was kept from voting. 
The solicitor and the board have re- 
quested the name so that a complete in- 
vestigation can be made. The name has 
been reauested from the Justice Depart- 
ment which has given no help in the 
matter. The name was requested from 
the Alabama Civil Rights Committee and 
from the Huntsville NASA installation, 
without any results. 

FALSE CHARGES HURLED 

This is a prime example of the way in 

which charges are being hurled against 
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Alabama without investigation, without 
the accused being given any chance to 
defend themselves, and with the full 
cooperation of the Federal Government 
intent upon using Alabama as a “whip- 
ping boy” to pass additional legislation 
to further punish and chastise a State 
and a Governor which dared oppose in 
any way the program of the present ad- 
ministration. Madison County was 
listed as one of the 189 counties in the 
South where “thousands of eligible 
Negroes are being denied the right to 
vote,” and it was largely on the so-called 
discrimination of these counties that the 
Justice Department sought and got pas- 
sage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. It has 
not been able to back up its accusations 
with fact—as in the case of Madison 
County—so it now asks to be excused 
from going to court to prove a charge 
and asked, instead, that a ballot dictator 
be set up to rule over any State which 
falls in the carefully framed—and by 
this is meant ‘“framed’—definition of 
discrimination without the necessity of 
any legal proceedings under law. 

The placing of Madison County under 
the definition results from factors which 
are not connected in any way with dis- 
crimination but which the 50 percent 
formula simply ignores in order to make 
the definition apply only to a few States 
and, thus, garner the votes of those 
States thus bribed with the promise that 
the act will not be used in their States. 
The formula, as applied to Madison 
County, completely ignores these factors. 

First. Increase between 1960 and 1964 
from 64,000 to 94,000 persons of voting 
age, many of whom have not met the 
residence requirements of 1 year in the 
State. 

Second. Presence of more than 1,000 
college students, residents of other 
counties and other States, and all of 
them included in the figure of less than 
5,000 literate Negroes in the county. 

Third. Presence of between 2,500 and 
3,000 military personnel and their fami- 
lies of voting age who have only a tem- 
porary residence in the county and 
State. 

Fourth. Presence of 1,000 to 1,500 
“co-op” students, working at various in- 
dustries one quarter and attending col- 
leges in various States the other quar- 
ter, most of whom are not local 
residents. 

Fifth. Presence of at least 14,000 illit- 
erates, colored and white, in the county. 

Sixth. Rejection in 12 years of 360 
persons with grade levels above sixth, 
these accounting for 34 percent of all 
rejections. While not large, the number 
of rejections above sixth grade level 
indicates that all of that level or above 
are not necessarily literate, some being 
unable to read or write even the words 
“United States.” 

Seventh. Lists of convictions being 
assembled indicating several thousand 
persons of various grade levels are dis- 
qualified for this reason. 

Eighth. Lack of interest on the part 
of rural women, white and colored, in 
registering, as evidenced by comparative 
voting figures, which certainly should 
not be considered in taking punitive 
measures against a political subdivision. 

CxI——1012 
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Ninth. All the persons registered in the 
county plus all applying and being re- 
jected amounts to only 44,000 persons 
out of 94,000 of voting age, still not 50 
percent if no one had been rejected since 
the literacy law went into effect for all 
in 1952. There have been repeated reg- 
istration drives by both races. Each time, 
the registrars have added days and per- 
sonnel as needed to accommodate num- 
bers turning out in drives. 

This board has never closed its doors 
until all on hand by 5 p.m. and willing 
to wait their turn have had an oppor- 
tunity to register. Many night sessions 
have been held with very small turn- 
outs. Most boards in the State have 
only 2 meeting days a month and this 
is all that is needed with a reasona- 
ble period of 3 to 6 months before a 
person can repeat his effort to register. 
But when Federal courts order the boards 
to accept reapplications from thousands 
a month—even those who have applied 
24 times and still cannot read or write— 
it is as impossible as finding the end of 
a circle to “serve all who apply.” The 
Madison County Board of Registrars has 
a 3-month waiting period. Whenever 
copies of the U.S. Constitution are avail- 
able from Congressmen, they are given to 
rejected applicants who want them. 

FORCING WASHINGTON HEARINGS UNJUST 


It is a weak defense to point to the 
further punitive provisions of the bill 
which allow a “definition convicted” 
county to come to Washington to a Fed- 
eral court—a convenience to the Justice 
Department and an insult to every Fed- 
eral judge on a bench in the South—in 
an attempt to prove that it has not dis- 
criminated. This is shifting the burden 
of proof to the accused, to registrars paid 
$10 a day for a few days a year when 
they register and nothing for the extra 
work they have to do as a service to the 
community. The burden of proof is not 
where it should be, on the accuser which 
is the Federal Government. 

But even the “come on your knees to 
Washington” provisions of the proposed 
rights act, are a hollow shell, a pack- 
age of meaningless words. Following 
through with the Madison County ex- 
ample, let us suppose this county did 
bring all its files to Washington and 
prove it had registered without discrimi- 
nation for the required 10 years set out 
in the proposed act. It would do this 
county absolutely no good. This is one 
of the trick provisions of this vicious act. 
See line 10, page 3 of H.R. 6400: 

No declaratory judgment shall issue under 
this subsection with respect to any peti- 
tioner for a period of 10 years after the final 
entry of a final judgment of any court of the 
United States, whether entered prior to or 
after the enactment of this act, dete 
that denials or abridgements of the right to 
vote by reason of race or color have occurred 
anywhere in the territory of such petitioner. 


Thus if one county in a State has al- 
ready had a finding made against it by a 
Federal court, the courts are closed to 
every county in that State for 10 years, 
including the court in Washington. 

It. USE OF WORD “ELIGIBLE”’—PURE POLITICAL 
PROPAGANDA 

First. Misleading use of word calcu- 

lated to inflame the innocent dupes who 
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have poured into Alabama waving ban- 
ners of righteous indignation. 

Second. Eligibles are the same as in 
the other 19 States with literacy tests, 
except some have barriers Alabama has 
never had. 

Third. Approximately 95 percent of 
all men and 71 percent of all women are 
registered or are not eligible. 

The proposed 1965 Civil Rights Act 
deals with persons of voting age in a 
State or political subdivision, but con- 
stantly in administration testimony, in 
demands by the Justice Department for 
more and more power and less and less 
law, and in various forms of news media 
the word “eligible” is used in an attempt 
to make it synonymous with the term 
“persons of voting age.” 

The act will condemn any State where 
less than 50 percent registered or voted 
by a carefully selected date in the past, 
such date being selected and the act be- 
ing so worded that only those which the 
administration wished to punish will be 
included. At the same time, every ef- 
fort is bent toward making Congressmen 
and the Nation feel that all persons of 
voting age are also eligible to vote. 


WHO IS “ELIGIBLE” IN OTHER STATES? 


All person 21 years of age are not con- 
sidered eligible to vote in other States. 
For example, there are barriers against 
the voting of persons convicted of 
crimes, against persons who do not hold 
U.S. citizenship, against persons who re- 
ceive public aid from any level of Gov- 
ernment, against persons who do not 
own property in the case of tax elections 
in some States. 

The following 19 States, other than 
Alabama, have a requirement that per- 
sons must be literate to vote. However, 
Alabama has been unable to obtain copies 
of the tests which they are using since 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
requiring that all literacy tests be 
“wholly in writing.” Could it be that 
these States have not changed their 
tests to comply with that act, which in- 
cidentally, was not written in a manner 
to apply to three Southern States, but 
was written to apply to all States? 

Literacy tests being used in these 19 
States should be immediately put before 
the congressional committees studying 
the bill and it should be certified to them 
by State officials the dates on which the 
use of these tests started: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Virginia, the State of 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

The President said he wanted every 
American to vote. Does he mean to 
wipe out the literacy requirements of all 
these States, to wipe out the public-aid 
disqualification in some of these States, 
to abolish the almost universal bar to 
convicted persons being registered, to 
force on States as voters even those who 
cannot speak the English language? 
There is no guarantee in the bill that 
those States fingered by the Attorney 
General, and put under its provisions by 
him regardless of any statistical defini- 
tion, will even be allowed to require that 
persons be 21 years of age, be citizens 
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of the United States, be outside of prison 
walls, or even be mentally competent. 
The act refers only to persons, not even 
to persons residing in the political sub- 
division affected. 

Alabama gives a literacy test to all as 
required by the 1964 act—and the Presi- 
dent ridiculed the procedure of Alabama 
giving a test to all. Does the 1964 act 
apply to New York, and, if so, does this 
mean that New York can no longer ex- 
empt from its literacy tests persons who 
in 1922 were 21 years old, persons who 
voted military ballots during World War 
II, persons now in military service and 
other special exempted groups? 

Can little Rhode Island expect for 
long to escape the heavy hammer of 
the Justice Department if it attempts to 
keep its barrier against nonproperty- 
owners voting in tax elections? Can 
Massachusetts expect to escape punish- 
ment if it leaves on its books a law bar- 
ring paupers from voting—even if it 
makes the weak excuse that the law is 
not enforced? Can New Hampshire 
expect to long keep its barrier against 
convicts voting if its representatives sup- 
port a bill for “all persons” to vote? 

Alabama has never barred its unfor- 
tunates and its elderly from the polls 
by reason of their having to have public 
support to survive. Alabama has never 
built a barrier around the voting ma- 
chines in tax elections to exclude all but 
property owners. Alabama has never 
permanently barred its convicted from 
voting, nor has it ever required them, if 
convicted in Federal court, to get a par- 
don only from the President of the 
United States as does one of the States. 

WHO IS REALLY ‘ELIGIBLE’ IN ALABAMA 


If the literacy law is left in effect and 
is properly and nondiscriminatorily 
enforced, how many persons by race and 
sex would become voters because they 
are truly eligible under the properly en- 
forced laws of the State? 

Using figures from the 1960 U.S, cen- 
sus for those who have never gone to 
school, for those who went to the first 
to fourth grade and who are illiterate by 
the yardstick of the national literacy 
groups, and using those who went to the 
fifth or sixth grade all as the illiterate 
group is clearly justified by years of ex- 
perience of boards of registrars and U.S. 
selective service board members in Ala- 
bama. There will be some persons who 
finished the sixth down to the first grade 
who will pass a literacy test due to their 
own efforts after leaving school, but at 
least as many persons with seventh grade 
or higher education cannot pass the 
simplest tests such as reading or writing 
the words “United States,” or even 
writing their own names or birth dates. 
Thus, this accumulated reading and 
writing evidence and the almost 100 per- 
cent rejection rate for the draft for per- 
sons under the eighth grade level both 
indicate that use of this set of figures as 
„illiterates“ is a conservative one whether 
the persons are given literacy tests by 
the method required by the Alabama 
constitution or the method devised in 
the State of New York. 

Following is a table showing the per- 
centage of illiterates and literates in the 
State as a whole based on the use of 1960 
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U.S. census figures, based on the latest 
available figures on registrations from 
probate judges and registrars, based on 
partial returns from a new count of 
voters being made in Alabama, and based 
on results of purging of voter lists in 
many counties of the names of persons 
dead and nonresident. In round figures, 
these percentages are based on the 
following: 


Mliterate | Literate | Registered 
Witte A 263,000 | 1. 000, 000 800, 000 
Colored 241, 000 200, 000 123, 000 
Eligibility table 
White, | White, Colored, Colored, 
male | female} male | female 
Presumed illiterate. 23 19 50 
Presumed literate.. 77 81 50 
Percent of all 21 
2 68 51 20 
Percent remaining 
of literates 9 30 30 
Of all 21, this ac- 
— — a total ot $0 70 
percent o 
Convicted esti- 
mate (percent)... 4 1 1 
Of all 21, this ac- 
counts for a 
total percent oſ. 95 7 71 


The only reservoirs of unregistered 
but actually eligible persons are women 
of both races. The fact is that these 
women have never even applied to regis- 
ter at all. If all the women registered 
and all that have applied to register and 
been turned down were put together, 
the figure would still not amount to 60 
percent for white women or to more than 
30 percent for Negro women. 

Here again, figures used by the Justice 
Department are misleading. They treat 
as a separate individual each rejection 
by a board, whereas records show that 
some individuals have tried to register 
as many as 24 times, and should be 
counted once, not 24 times, when com- 
paring rejections against the literate 
numbers of persons. In one case in 
Dallas County where a figure of 247 re- 
jections was cited, it was proven that 
only 58 persons were responsible for the 
total number of rejections. 

Two facts in Alabama must be faced, 
if there is to be any fairness in the con- 
sideration of the registration situation 
in that State: 

First, many men are disqualified from 
voting due to convictions, probably many 
more than indicated in this table. Ac- 
cording to the Uniform Crime Reports 
of the United States, issued by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Alabama 
ranked 16th from the lowest in crime 
rate, but still for 1963 the rate was 848 
per 100,000 population. Other figures 
indicate a conviction rate, mostly of men, 
of about 10,000 per year the last 10 years. 
However, Alabama does not throw up un- 
reasonable barriers to such persons ob- 
taining restoration of citizenship and 
voting rights, so that any figures on dis- 
qualifications by convictions will con- 
stantly change. However, Alabama 
certainly does not make so stern a re- 
quirement of the convicted person as 
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New York State, which requires—article 
7, section 152(3)—that a person con- 
victed in Federal court cannot ever regis- 
ter unless “he shall have been pardoned 
or restored to rights of citizenship by 
the President of the United States.” 

Second. Lack of interest in register- 
ing and voting among women has to be 
a factor in holding down the total num- 
ber of persons registered because the 
educational level of women of both races 
in Alabama is higher. Correspond- 
ingly their rejection rate for registration 
is in fact lower than for men. 

To attempt to penalize the State for 
the failure of these women to register— 
and remember that they would not have 
to pay any poll taxes to vote in Federal 
elections—is especially unfair and vin- 
dictive at this time. This is because reg- 
istration by white women has been dis- 
couraged for a long time in Alabama by 
the repeated questioning of those who 
register by persons claiming to repre- 
sent the U.S. Department of Justice. 
These questioners have come at night. 
They have come when husbands of these 
women were not at home. Some of 
these women have been frightened by 
the occurrences and the reports have 
spread to other white women, causing 
them to hesitate to register. In addi- 
tion, the conditions existing around 
registration offices, where unpeaceful 
demonstrations have been the rule for 
a long time has kept white women away 
from the voter registration lines. An- 
tics of the demonstrators have also kept 
many self-respecting Negro women away 
from the registration office who might 
otherwise have come to register. 

Nor has the effect been limited to those 
counties in which the Justice Depart- 
ment and Martin Luther King have been 
active. With news media screaming out 
the most sensational news possible to 
concoct, registrars in counties where 
there has been no registration trouble 
at all report that very few Negroes come 
to register when there is trouble in other 
parts of the State, thus again causing 
women, in this case eligible Negro 
women, to refrain from becoming voters. 
III. INCREASE IN NEGRO LITERATES AND VOTERS 


If Alabama has truly not discriminated 
other than in a few counties for very 
short periods of time in all the years of 
the literacy law, then why all the charges 
against Alabama from the press, televi- 
sion, radio, and the pulpits? 

Mainly, it is because in its testimony 
and in its court actions and public ut- 
terances the U.S. Justice Department has 
misled the Congress and the people. 

The Justice Department has said that 
Alabama has denied Negroes an oppor- 
tunity for education and is illegally 
denying them registration as voters. 

The facts are: 

First. Negroes have made greater 
strides in improving their educational 
level than have whites since 1940. 

Second. School terms, amounts spent 
per pupil and other school factors have 
not differed between races, but differed 
as between city and rural children. The 
difference has been due to additional 
funds being put up by cities for educa- 
tion. No action of the State has made 
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any difference as between rural and city 
children. 

Third. Any Negro in Alabama who can 
read and write enough to read his ballot 
and have any idea about the thing on 
which he is voting can register freely 
in Alabama. Those being rejected are 
those who, regardless of grade level com- 
pleted, either never had or have now 
lost the ability to read and write with 
intelligence. 

Fourth. The real progress in Negro 
registration was made before the first 
Civil Rights Act in 1957 was passed. The 
progress due to increased interest and 
military exceptions from poll tax first 
came after World War II. The second 
spurt of increased Negro voting came 
after abolition of the cumulative feature 
of poll tax in December 1953. This was 
an equal spur to registration by both 
white and Negro women, rather than 
solely on the basis of race, this increase 
was on the basis of sex. 

Fifth. The Justice Department has 
found for itself that Alabama has been 
rejecting Negroes because it was obeying 
its own laws and that illiterate whites 
are not voting as they had claimed. Most 
of the qualified Negroes have registered, 
and the Justice Department has come 
face to face with the fact that the only 
way to register the thousands whom they 
claim are eligible is to abolish the 
literacy law—which is just what they 
are trying to do, and discrimination has 
no part in it. They cannot prove dis- 
crimination in courts of law, therefore 
they must get it out of the courts and 
make the finding of discrimination rest 
on a definition, not a hearing before a 
judge. 

NEGROES MAKE PROGRESS 

Alabama Negroes have made progress 
in education in relation to literacy for 
voting. 

In 1940 only 22 percent of Negroes 
were in the literate group. 

In 1950, 32 percent of Negroes were in 
the literate group. 

In 1960, 45 percent of Negroes were in 
the literate group. 

While Negroes were increasing their 
literacy rate—in spite of the large num- 
bers of the educated leaving the State— 
from 22 to 45 percent, the whites in Ala- 
bama increased their literacy rate from 
65 percent up to 79 percent. All figures 
apply to persons of voting age for whom 
grade completion levels are given in the 
U.S. census. 

Besides the exodus from the State, Ne- 
groes have failed to further improve their 
educational level because of a high rate 
of school dropouts, a problem which 
plagues the entire Nation, not just 
Alabama, 

Now let us return to the years before 
the passage of the first so-called Civil 
Rights Act: 

In 1950, less than 30,000 Negroes were 
registered. These were mainly ex-serv- 
icemen registering after World War II 
and older Negroes who had been voting 
all their lives. 

In 1960, 63,179 Negroes were registered. 
What happened? No counties were 
under any court orders at this time. The 
increase was due to the change in the 
poll tax law. Formerly, all persons had 
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to pay up the tax of $1.50 per year for 
all the years from 21 through 44, regard- 
less of the age at which they registered. 
The poll tax change in December, 1953, 
reduced the maximum payment to $3— 
$1.50 for one back year and $1.50 for 
the current year. This was done on the 
State’s own initiative. 

In 1961, 74,689 Negroes registered. 

In 1962, 77,852 Negroes registered. 

In 1963, 97,280 Negroes registered. 

Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, a very hard work- 
ing and effective member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for demon- 
strating the effective nature of the Ford- 
McCulloch bill, how it will pinpoint the 
areas of discrimination without sweep- 
ing in at the same time areas where an 
effort is being made or where there has 
been an effective effort made to eliminate 
discrimination on the basis of race or 
color. 

I would like to ask this question. In 
the Ford-McCulloch bill what would be 
the nature of the proceeding whereby 25 
persons would file a complaint with the 
Attorney General? Is this going to be 
some public demonstration, or how con- 
fidential or private is it going to be? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. There are no pro- 
visions in the bill which would indicate 
directly or indirectly that there is any 
requirement that there be anything pub- 
lic about the manner of presentation by 
25 or more complainants to the Attorney 
General. Let us take a specific example. 
We talked briefly yesterday about the 
State of Florida, and again today. In 
Florida, of course, the “automatic trig- 
ger” provides no assistance. Those who 
are not allowed the right to vote there 
would get no help from the essential fea- 
ture of the committee-Celler bill. Let 
us take Liberty County, Fla., where there 
are 240 voting-age Negroes and not a 
single one on the voter rolls. 

Under the Ford-McCulloch bill 25 of 
those, or more, could quietly and pri- 
vately advise the Attorney General of the 
facts of their disfranchisement. That 
would start the process, the administra- 
tive procedure that I outlined earlier, 
that will give them the precious right 
to vote which the committee-Celler bill 
cannot give them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation, 
H.R. 6400, but—in the course of giving 
it my backing—I wish to clarify the posi- 
tion of my State of Alaska with respect 
to certain provisions, because Alaska has 
been frequently mentioned in this debate. 

Addressing the House in regard to 
House Resolution 440, which embodies 
the 10-hour rule under which this Com- 
mittee has been proceeding, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, the 
Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, spoke of 
Alaska as a State which voted less than 
50 percent of its voting-age population 
in the presidential election of 1964. 
Similarly classified were the States of 
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Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Virginia—and cer- 
tain counties in Arizona, Idaho, Maine, 
and North Carolina. In concluding his 
remarks, the gentleman from Virginia 
opined that Alaska was innocent of dis- 
crimination but would, in effect, be a 
victim of this bill. I concur as to 
Alaska’s innocence, and admit that Alas- 
ka’s position has become somewhat 
clouded in the premises, but consider 
the bill too important to oppose for that 
reason. 

Under the bill, H.R. 6400, the use of 
specified voting qualifications defined as 
“tests and devices’—aimed at preventing 
certain people from voting—would be 
suspended in States and political subdi- 
visions upon the coincidence of two 
factors; namely, where first, such tests 
and devices were maintained on Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, and second, less than 50 per- 
cent of the voting-age population was 
registered or voted in the presidential 
election of 1964. I will soon show that 
these two factors cannot coincide in 
Alaska under H.R. 6400 as now written. 

A third factor which has been alleged 
to be applicable to Alaska is set forth at 
the top of page 24 of the bill, as follows: 

No State or political subdivision thereof 
shall deny any person the right to register 
or to vote because of his failure to pay a 
poll tax or any other tax. 


Alaska has a head tax charged to all 
employed individuals for school purposes, 
but that tax has nothing to do with the 
right to vote. Alaska has never had a 
poll tax affecting the right to vote. 

I agree with the provision which would 
do away with further use of poll taxes 
to prevent people from voting. Idonot 
think that any citizen should be deprived 
of the right to vote for failure to pay a 
poll tax, and, referring to various other 
tax laws, I do not think, for example, 
that referendums on the question of 
whether or not a State or local govern- 
ment should issue general obligation 
bonds for public purposes should be 
limited only to property owners. Ob- 
viously, everyone who lives in any local- 
ity either owns his own abode or pays 
rent and, obviously, every landlord 
charges enough rent to cover his prop- 
erty taxes as well as the use of his 
premises. In other words, landlords pass 
on to their tenants the cost of property 
taxes on their property, so that indirectly 
tenants pay propery taxes, which means 
to me that citizens who pay rent have as 
much fundamental interest in whether 
or not a local government bonds itself 
as do the landlords. I have rented my 
house in Alaska for 8 years, and have no 
desire to see my tenant deprived of the 
right to vote in any election. 

Let me now go back to the literacy 
tests and devices, and the proposition 
that less than 50 percent of the voting- 
age population was registered or voted 
in the presidential election of 1964. 

It is important to point out that, since 
the “test or device” which is proscribed 
in this legislation is designed to eliminate 
discriminatory literacy tests in effect in 
some of the States, the language of 
Alaska’s Constitution should be recog- 
nized as the epitome of liberality and not 
at cross-purposes with any provisions 
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of H.R. 6400. Provisions of other State 
literacy tests have varied from, “read 
and speak English” to, “read and write 
English” to, “the reading and interpret- 
ing of the Constitution and other English 
prose.” Obviously, these tests require 
a varying level of education, intellect 
and experience, and can perceivably be 
used for purposes of discrimination. 

Compare these tests or devices in vari- 
ous States with the situation in Alaska, 
where Alaska’s State constitutional re- 
quirement is that a person registering 
to vote must only be able to, “read or 
speak the English language as prescribed 
by law,” and the degree of skill so pre- 
scribed calls only for the capacity to 
communicate by speaking simple words 
in the English language. For emphasis, 
I repeat the unique and liberal disjunc- 
tive—“read or speak” found in Alaska’s 
constitution. If Congress intends to 
eliminate as a “test or device” a provi- 
sion requiring that a person seeking to 
vote be able to speak simple English, 
then I would expect it to do so by ex- 
pressly adding the word, “speak” to the 
words, “read, write, understand, or inter- 
pret any matter” within the definition of 
“test or device.” So far, this has not 
been done, and I would oppose any move 
to do so, as I think that every State has a 
right to prescribe minimal qualifications 
in connection with the right to vote— 
so long as discrimination is not involved. 

May I now devote a few minutes to the 
second factor mentioned at the outset of 
my remarks. I refer to the inference of 
discrimination contained in the follow- 
ing: “Less than 50 percent of the voting 
age population was registered or voted in 
the presidential election of 1964.” On 
this point, let me say that Alaska does 
not require preelection registration in 
State elections, and will probably not do 
so until its population increases consid- 
erably. 

Therefore, anyone can vote in a State 
election in Alaska by simply appearing at 
the polls and indicating in the simplest 
English that he wants to vote, and he 
will forthwith be registered and given his 
ballot for voting purposes. Of a total 
population in Alaska in 1964 of approxi- 
mately 250,000—1960 census—226,000— 
67,259 Alaskans voted. As I have stated, 
this number has been estimated to be 
only 48.7 percent of Alaska’s voting-age 
residents. The trouble with this esti- 
mate is that the population figure of 
250,000 included about 30,000 military, 
plus wives and children, and that, of this 
number, most all were of voting age, but 
on tours of duty—and ineligible to vote 
in Alaska. By excluding these people 
from the count of eligible voters, Alaska’s 
secretary of state concluded that about 
60 percent of Alaska’s eligible voters 
voted in the 1964 presidential election in 
Alaska. Let me stress that there is no 
abridgment of voting rights in Alaska. 

To my mind, the mere noting of the ad- 
ministrative misapprehensions thus far 
occurring as concerns Alaska shows that 
the desired corrections can and will be 
made administratively—and that all of 
you may unqualifiedly vote for this bill, 
so far as Alaska in concerned, as I feel 
Alaskans are not fearful of the applica- 
tion of this voting rights bill. I sup- 
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port H.R. 6400 and urge my colleagues 
to do likewise. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER]. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Irise in support 
of H.R. 6400, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s voting rights bill, a bill de- 
signed to provide the constitutional, 
lawful and institutional means for taking 
voting rights demonstrations off the 
streets and opening our voting booths to 
all Americans. This is a strong, work- 
able piece of legislation which has been 
carefully considered in hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 5, extending from 
March 18 through April 1 of this year. 
A total of 13 separate sessions of hear- 
ings were held. Following that, the sub- 
committee met in executive session for 
4 days to consider the legislation, and 
later the terms of the bill were con- 
sidered and deliberated on at length by 
the full Committee on the Judiciary. In 
a real sense many of the important pro- 
visions of H.R. 6400 were shaped by 
Subcommittee No. 5 and the House 
Judiciary Committee. In my judgment, 
this record of committee action repre- 
sents the best example of effective exer- 
cise of the committee system. 

The result is that we have before us 
today not only the broad outlines of the 
President’s voting rights bill but also 
many committee-drafted improvements 
which represent the thinking and con- 
clusions of this committee. In my judg- 
ment, the bill is sound and the House 
should adopt it. 

The issue we face is not whether we 
are going to pass a voting rights bill. 
Clearly, support for voting rights for all 
Americans is so basic a duty as to be not 
subject to challenge. Furthermore, the 
legislation itself is neither as contro- 
versial nor as comprehensive as previous 
civil rights bills have been. The result 
is there are fewer matters left by far 
that are contentious. The bill does not 
relate to equal accommodation, integra- 
tion of educational institutions, integra- 
tion of transportation, or other aspects 
of the day-to-day life of Americans 
which previous civil rights bills have 
dealt with and over which there was 
strong philosophic disagreement. 

Thus, the question before us is simply 
a matter of what kind of bill we are go- 
ing to pass. It is my opinion that we 
must in this hour in the history of the 
United States enact a thoroughgoing 
voting rights bill which will fulfill the 
mandate of the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution which states: 

Section I. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. II. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


Fulfilling this constitutional, mandate 
is very much part and parcel of our time. 
We cannot very easily mistake it. There 
is a human rights revolution occurring 
in our country. 

The revolution we face today stems 
from a recognition by the Negro that 
there are protections available to him 
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under the Constitution. This is a rev- 
olution of rising expectations of the 
Negro who properly no longer is content 
ee accept a lot of less than full citizen- 
ship. 

It is sometimes debated which is the 
most important in the structure for 
equality. There are those who contend 
equal opportunity in education will pro- 
vide the basis for equality in all areas. 
Others would say that without equality 
of economic opportunity, efforts to at- 
tain complete equality are illusory. 
While it is difficult to make a hard and 
fast judgment in this area, I believe as 
Justice Black said in speaking for the 
Supreme Court in Westberry v. Sanders, 
376 U.S. 1, 

No right is more precious in a free country 
than that of having a voice in the election 
of those who make the laws under which, as 
good citizens, we must live. Other rights, 
even the most basic, are illusory if the right 
to vote is undermined. 


The record is clear; the right to vote 
has been systematically undermined. 
It is superfluous to recite the cases 
which have been decided in the Supreme 
Court which detail the variety of prac- 
tices which have been conceived to frus- 
trate the Negro in his attempts to vote. 
It is superfluous to detail the evidence 
presented before Subcommittee No. 5 
on the near total denial of voting rights 
to Negro citizens in some of our South- 
ern States. Suffice it to say that during 
the past decade the publicity these de- 
vices have received has provided an up- 
surge of public indignation against the 
systematic exclusion of Negroes from the 
polls that characterizes certain areas of 
this Nation. 

This surge of public indignation has 
given rise to several civil rights bills in 
the last 8 years. By the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, Congress empowered the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
institute suits to protect the right to vote 
from deprivation because of race or color 
(42 U.S.C. 1971 (a), (c)). At the same 
time, the act prohibited threats and 
intimidations for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the right to vote in Federal 
elections and gave the Attorney General 
authority to bring suits to protect 
against such interference (42 U.S.C. 
1971 (b), (c)). 

A number of lawsuits were brought be- 
tween 1957 and 1960 under the authority 
of the new act. The experience with this 
litigation quickly pointed to the need for 
further voting legislation. It became ap- 
parent at once that voting discrimina- 
tion suits could not adequately be pre- 
pared without full access to the relevant 
registration papers and documents and 
that, even where a suit was brought to 
a successful conclusion, the scope of 
relief had to be wider than what was 
being afforded by the courts at that 
time. In 1960, Congress set out to rem- 
edy these defects. The Civil Rights Act 
of that year granted to the Attorney 
General full powers of inspection of 
documents in the custody of local voting 
registrars. It further provided that 
where a pattern or practice of discrimi- 
nation was found a new and more com- 
prehensive procedure for the registra- 
tion of Negroes was to be employed. This 
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new procedure permits any Negro in the 
affected area whose application has been 
rejected by local officials to apply di- 
rectly to the Federal Court or a Federal 
voting referee for an order certifying 
him to vote. The orders of the court so 
obtained are binding upon State voting 
officials with respect to both State and 
Federal elections. The Department of 
Justice brought 40 discrimination suits 
between the date of enactment of the 
1960 act and the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Despite the improved 1960 legislation, 
no appreciable dent was made in denying 
Negroes the right to vote and register. 
And as the Negro demand for full voting 
rights grew greater, the threats to his 
life and livelihood increased. 

Additional modifications in the vot- 
ing laws were made in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Title I of that act pro- 
vided for the expedition cf voting suits 
and their trial before a three-judge 
district court with a direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court. The 1964 statute also 
prohibited, with respect to registration 
conducted under State law for elections 
held solely or in part for Federal offices, 
first, the use of voting qualifications, 
practices, and standards different from 
those applied in the past under such law 
to other individuals; second, the rejec- 
tion of applicants because of immate- 
rial errors or omissions made by appli- 
cants filling out registration forms; and 
third, the use of literacy tests as a 
qualification for voting unless they are 
administered and conducted wholly in 
writing. The statute further established 
a rebuttable presumption of literacy 
flowing from the completion of six grades 
in any recognized school. 

The effect of the 1957, 1960 and 1964 
voting rights statutes was limited. Al- 
though they were intended to supply 
strong and effective remedies, their en- 
forcement encountered serious obstacles 
in various regions. Experience under 
these laws conclusively indicates that 
the case-by-case approach encourages 
hard-core southern resistance. The 
case-by-case approach, no matter how 
well intentioned, will not end voting dis- 
crimination. The case-by-case approach 
will mean more intimidation, more 
street demonstrations, and an inconse- 
quential increase in Negro registration 
and voting. 

This brings us to the present bill which 
is designed to avoid the omissions of 
1957, 1960, and 1964 by providing the ma- 
chinery for a comprehensive program 
of voter registration and protection 
throughout the areas of the country 
where discrimination in voting has been 
conclusively shown to exist. 

An attempt was made in 1960 to in- 
clude a voter registrar plan in the House 
bill. After tentative adoption on the 
House floor it was striken. Some op- 
posed this provision to avoid a Senate 
filibuster. There are those who suggest 
we should follow the same route this 
year, that we should strike various pro- 
visions of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee bill to avoid a Senate filibuster or 
even a conference with the other body. 
We cannot make that same mistake 
again for if we do, we will be back here 
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next year writing a new law to cover the 
practices some would have us strike from 
this bill. 

The fact remains that the Senate has 
adopted a bill which provides for ma- 
chinery nearly similar to that contained 
in the House Judiciary Committee bill, 
although in certain respects, H.R. 6400 
is significantly more effective. The 
basic machinery of the House bill must 
be preserved if we are to pass an effective 
voting rights bill in this Congress. I 
could think of no more effective way of 
failing in our job and deferring the chal- 
lenge to next year than to adopt the pro- 
posals of the minority. We are sure to 
face such proposals. However, even as 
they have been rejected in committee— 
and by the Senate—they should be re- 
jected again here. We cannot adopt a 
different triggering device, different 
means of excusing political subdivisions 
from coverage, different means of ending 
the examiners’ jurisdiction without re- 
quiring the conference committee to re- 
do the entire job of writing a new voting 
rights bill—an effort that at best will re- 
sult in severe delays and postpone the 
right to vote and at worst would be the 
death knell of voting rights legislation in 
this Congress. 

The House Judiciary Committee bill 
does vary in some respects from that bill 
passed by the Senate, however. One 
major difference is that the House bill 
contains a poll tax ban in State elec- 
tions, what we have already eliminated in 
Federal elections by constitutional 
amendment. I believe that the adoption 
of the poll tax provision is critical to an 
effective bill. We seek in this Congress 
to make voting rights a reality for all. 
I do not think that any of us who sup- 
port this bill would like to see it pass and 
then see the right to vote again denied 
because of the failure to pay poll tax. 
We would not like to see States raise the 
current tax to $50 or $100 which they 
might now do to keep Negroes from vot- 
ing. Let us foreclose this possibility to 
assure the purposes of the voting rights 
bill. There can be no doubt that the poll 
taxes are imposed primarily to restrict 
Negro suffrage. In 1943 in a Senate 
Judiciary Committee report, it was ob- 
served that: 

We think a careful examination of the 
so-called poll tax constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, and an examination par- 
ticularly of the constitutional conventions by 
which these amendments became a part of 
the State laws, will convince any disin- 
terested person that the object of these 
State constitutional conventions, from which 
emanated mainly the poll tax laws, were 
motivated entirely and exclusively by a de- 
sire to exclude the Negro from voting. 


Indeed, the Mississippi Supreme Court, 
shortly after the enactment of the poll 
tax in that State, candidly held that the 
tax was primarily designed to restrict 
Negro suffrage. The situation in Virginia 
as reflected by comments in a 1942 Sen- 
ate Judiciary report clearly sets forth the 
basis for the poll tax in that State. 

Near the beginning of the convention 
Senator Glass made a speech in which he 
outlined in a very forceful language what 
the object was, after all, of the conven- 
tion. He did this in his usual commen- 
datory method of getting at the real 
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cream in the coconut. Near the begin- 
ning of the convention he made a speech 
in which he said: 

The chief purpose of this convention is 
to amend the suffrage clause of the existing 
constitution. It does not require much 
prescience to foretell that the alterations 
which we shall make will not apply to all 
persons and classes without distinction. We 
were sent here to make distinctions. We ex- 
pect to make distinctions. We will make 
distinctions. 


Near the conclusion of the convention, 
Senator Glass delivered another address 
in which he referred to the work already 
performed by the conventon. He said: 

I declared then (referring to the beginning 
of the convention and the debate on the 
oath) that no body of Virginia gentlemen 
could frame a constitution so obnoxious to 
my sense of right and morality that I would 
be willing to submit its fate to 146,000 ig- 
norant Negro voters (great applause) whose 
capacity for self-government we have been 
challenging for 30 years past.” 


The poll tax was thus conceived in dis- 
crimination. Its purpose—to keep Ne- 
groes from the franchise—is its fatal in- 
firmity. It can hardly be doubted that 
Congress, acting to implement the equal 
protection and due process clauses of the 
14th amendment and the right to vote in 
the 15th amendment, has full authority 
to outlaw State provisions purposefully 
dedicated to restricting the right to 
vote. Clearly we in this House must 
not, out of expedience, fail to adopt this 
poll tax provision. There is reason to 
believe that the Senate would vote to ac- 
cept the House bill with this amendment 
in view of the fact that the poll tax 
amendment proposed by Senator TED 
KENNEDY Was.narrowly defeated when it 
was first considered, particularly since 
it would place on the Senate the respon- 
sibility for rejecting a sound bill and 
sending it to a conference committee. 

In other respects the House bill also is 
stronger than the Senate version. The 
length of coverage included in the House 
bill will assure the presence of examiners 
for such a length of time as to assure 
that the right of Negroes to vote will be 
firmly established and not subject to 
immediate erosion. The House bill, in 
addition, provides greater protections 
against intimidations, including cover- 
age of party officials as well as voters 
other than those registered by Federal 
examiners. 

Finally, we cannot permit ourselves to 
be persuaded out of sympathy for col- 
leagues who contend they represent de- 
cent people who could not be party to 
the voter discrimination practices de- 
tailed so thoroughly in the committee 
report on the voting rights bill. With 
all due respect for our colleagues and in 
the face of overwhelming evidence that 
discrimination does exist, we must adopt 
a complete bill, a bill which will assure 
the voting rights so long denied. Set- 
tling for half a loaf now means only leg- 
islating the other half next year. We 
have the time and the votes to eliminate 
the last remaining bars to the equal ex- 
ercise of voting rights. We must re- 
spond to the demand that our branch of 
Government do its duty. 

Another branch of Government has 
taken steps to meet the challenge of the 
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revolution of rising expectations. The 
Supreme Court’s “one man, one vote” 
decision is equally a part of our times. 
What we seek to accomplish by this vot- 
ing rights bill, equal and fair representa- 
tion in government, would be undone by 
those who seek to overturn the “one 
man, one vote” decision. Whereas we 
seek to give every man an equal voice in 
government, overturning the Supreme 
Court decision would give a dispropor- 
tionate value to the vote of some seg- 
ments of our population. If not foolish, 
it is at least inconsistent to condemn 
vote frauds where fictional people are 
allowed to vote on the one hand while 
seeking to set up a system of reappor- 
tionment which will permit the votes of 
two people living in one area to equal the 
vote of one person living in another. 
This is the central theme of our time in 
history—the protection of the integrity 
of right to vote and the value of the 
vote. 

I must emphasize again that it is not 
whether we shall pass a voting rights bill 
this year but whether the bill we pass 
will stand up to the challenge of our 
time—equal voting rights. It is within 
our capacity and within our duty. We 
must not let the country down. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dono- 
HUE]. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6400. 

Mr Chairman, I most earnestly urge 
my colleagues here to, and I hope they 
will, promptly and overwhelmingly adopt 
this historic measure before us, H.R. 6400, 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, without 
any crippling changes or extended delay. 

In considering this measure today I be- 
lieve it is very pertinent to remind our- 
selves that three times, since 1957, this 
Congress has attempted to implement the 
Constitution’s admonition that, “the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 

Although these current laws were de- 
signed to project sufficient and effective 
remedies against any restrictions upon 
and discrimination in the exercise of the 
voting right, unfortunately and regret- 
fully, but unquestionably, the history and 
the evidence of these past 7 years reveals 
their attempted fulfillment has encoun- 
tered obstacles, in various regions of the 
country, of such a serious nature as to 
practically negate and defeat their pri- 
mary intent and purposes. 

The authoritative testimony to sub- 
stantiate, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
this unhappy conclusion was very care- 
fully and exhaustively developed by a 
Special House Judiciary Subcommittee, 
of which I am privileged to be a member, 
during the conduct of 13 public hearings, 
4 subcommittee executive sessions, and 
throughout 10 executive sessions of the 
full House Judiciary Committee. 

The documented evidenced presented 
before our committee clearly demon- 
strated that realistic progress in the ac- 
tual exercise of the voting franchise by 
great numbers of our Negro citizens, 
particularly, has been excruciatingly 
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slow, partly because of the intransigence 
of some State and local officials and 
partly because of interminable delays 
in the judicial process. 

Throughout the course of our com- 
mittee hearings it became increasingly 
and obviously clear that the burdens, 
upon the majority of Negro citizens 
everywhere in the country, in lawfully 
attempting to exercise their constitu- 
tional right and civic duty to vote, re- 
main too heavy, the wrong to so many of 
these citizens remains too grievous and 
the blot upon our national conscience 
remains too great for the Congress to 
justify any further delay in the enact- 
ment of more effective voting rights 
guarantees than are available in exist- 
ing laws. 

To remove these burdens, to undo 
these wrongs, and to obliterate the blot 
upon our national conscience, the House 
Judiciary Committee, after long and 
dedicated study and application, has 
presented this bill, H.R. 6400, to the 
House of Representatives for your deter- 
mination and, I hope, speedy adoption. 

The consensus of conviction within 
our committee was that repeated pres- 
entations to the Congress of this basic 
national issue cannot be justified and, 
indeed, should not be necessary. Hav- 
ing dealt with this subject on several 
occasions, our committee members were 
naturally very conscious of the fact that 
time and time again legislative steps 
have been taken in trying to eliminate 
various schemes and devices only too 
obviously designed to deprive Negro cit- 
izens of the right to vote but, unfor- 
tunately and in too many instances, 
some of the States and localities in the 
country still persisted in inventing new 
ways and new obstacles for the clear 
purpose of frustrating the intent of the 
Congress and the will of the majority of 
the American people. 

As a consequence, it was a further 
consensus of the committee that the 
Congress, once and for all, and now, 
should enact a measure to insure and 
encourage, as fully as is humanly pos- 
sible, to each and every citizen the free 
exercise of the guaranteed right to vote 
in every election. 

That is what the bill before you now 
is designed to do. To do this the bill 
provides in summary: First, suspension 
of the use of literacy and other tests and 
devices in areas where there is reason to 
believe that such tests and devices have 
been and are being used to deny the right 
to vote on account of race or color; sec- 
ond, authority for the appointment of 
Federal examiners in such areas to reg- 
ister persons who are qualified under 
State law, except insofar as such law is 
suspended by this act, to vote in State, 
local, and Federal elections; third, em- 
powerment of the Federal courts, in any 
action instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to enforce the guarantees of the 
15th amendment, to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Federal examiners, pend- 
ing final determination of the suit or 
after a final judgment in which the court 
finds that violations of the 15th amend- 
ment have occurred; fifth, criminal pen- 
alties for intimidating, threatening, or 
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coercing any person to vote or to attempt 
to vote. Upon the basis of findings, that 
poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting vio- 
late the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution, the bill also abolishes 
the poll tax in any State or subdivision 
where it still exists. 

In addition, civil and criminal reme- 
dies are provided for the enforcement of 
the act. 

Mr. Chairman, the record proving the 
imperative urgency of this legislation has 
been indelibly written; the just cause in- 
volved is basic to the preservation of our 
democratic form of government; our 
legislative duty lies clearly before us. 
Say what we will we cannot escape, as 
true Americans, facing two fundamental 
facts. The Constitution of the United 
States forbids racial barriers to voting. 
Only 40 percent of our Negro citizens in 
the South vote. Let us accept these facts 
and take action to insure that Negro and 
all other citizens in every section of this 
country are freely permitted and legis- 
latively encouraged to responsibly partic- 
ipate in their Government by exercising 
the right to vote in every Federal and 
State election. 

By the enactment of this measure the 
U.S. Congress, for the people of the 
United States, will once again and most 
timely demonstrate to the world that we 
are unswervingly dedicated to the con- 
tinuation of this Nation’s persevering 
progress toward our final goals of equal 
opportunity and equal treatment for all 
human beings everywhere regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
That is our destiny, under God, and this 
is a special opportunity to move ahead 
in fulfillment of it. Let us speedily and 
overwhelmingly seize the opportunity. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, almost 
100 years after the adoption of the 15th 
amendment, we are debating whether 
or not to pass implementing legislation 
to secure for all Americans the right to 
vote regardless of race or color. It is 
common knowledge that the promise of 
the Constitution has not been fulfilled; 
it is common knowledge that there has 
been a determined conspiracy in the 
South to prevent Negro citizens from 
voting. Tragically, it has taken violence, 
brutality, and murder to awaken the 
Nation to the nature of this conspiracy. 
Finally Congress realizes that past legis- 
lation has not been adequate to deal with 
the question. In 1957 and again in 1960 
civil rights laws were enacted, and last 
year we enacted the historic Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. None of these laws fully 
secured the right to vote. H.R. 6400, 
confronts the problem more directly 
than any past bill brought to the floor of 
the House. 

Of course, there are those—some in 
this House—as the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WacconneEr] told us, who 
do not believe there is a right to vote. 
This is a fundamental issue which I 
thought was settled 100 years ago. How- 
ever, we would not be here now, debat- 
ing this bill, if this basic proposition had 
not been denied, if eight States had not 
left the determination of a voter’s quali- 
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fications to the prejudice of local reg- 
istrars. 

From the beginning of my service in 
Congress, one of my principal concerns 
has been the guarantee of the basic right 
to vote. H.R. 7142, which I introduced 
in the 87th Congress, and H.R. 6028, 
which I introduced in the 88th Congress, 
would have provided for the appoint- 
ment by the President of Federal enroll- 
ment officers upon the recommendation 
of the Commission on Civil Rights. 
H.R. 6023, which I introduced in this 
Congress, also would establish a system 
of Federal registrars. 

In each of these Congresses I have 
also introduced bills to outlaw literacy 
tests and abolish poll taxes in all elec- 
tions. The bill before us today, H.R. 
6400, embodies many of the proposals 
incorporated in my earlier bills. I con- 
sider them essential to the effectiveness 
of any legislation designed to correct the 
voting evils—many of which I have ob- 
served firsthand on my visits to Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Mississippi—which 
continue to exist in a good many areas 
of the Nation. 

Section 10 of the voting rights bill, as 
reported out by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, specifically bans poll taxes in 
all State and local elections—a measure 
I have fought for ever since I came to 
the Congress. The bill clearly recognizes 
that poll taxes are not bona fide qualifi- 
cations for voting, but are arbitrary and 
unreasonable restrictions on the right to 
vote which violate the 14th and 15th 
amendments. When I testified before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I urged 
that the bill as proposed by the adminis- 
tration be amended to eliminate the poll 
tax. 
The committee has also taken my sug- 
gestion to delete the provision of the 
original administration bill which re- 
quired that, before a person could apply 
to a Federal examiner, he first must have 
been denied the opportunity to register 
or to vote by the local registrar or have 
been found not qualified to vote within 
90 days prior to his application. As I 
pointed out in my testimony before the 
committee: 

In many places Negro citizens are in great 
peril if they try to register to vote. They 
face economic intimidation and physical 
violence. Going to the courthouse to reg- 
ister has been a frightening experience * * *. 
Why must applicants face harassment and 
intimidation which in many places surely 
awaits them? 


Mr. Chairman, the definition of the 
term “vote” as set forth in section 14(c) 
makes clear that this bill applies to the 
election of party, as well as public, offi- 
cials. This is an extremely important 
point which I have drafted in the voting 
rights bills which I have introduced. 
This would cover the election of dele- 
gates to a party convention. For in- 
stance, in Mississippi, in 1964, Negroes 
were excluded from the process by which 
delegates were selected to the Democratic 
National Convention. The opportunity 
to participate fully in political party 
decisions is basic to the effective use of 
the franchise. 

When I testified, I urged the commit- 
tee to provide protection from economic 
and physical intimidation and coercion 
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to any person registering, attempting to 
register, voting, or attempting to vote 
under State law—as well as to those en- 
couraging others to vote. Section 11(b) 
spells this out. Unfortunately, S. 1564, 
which the other body adopted, does not 
cover persons urging or aiding others to 
vote. 

The instances of physical violence are 
so notorious that there should be no 
doubt about the need to provide protec- 
tion not only for prospective voters but 
for civil rights workers and others en- 
gaged in voter-registration programs. 
In addition, economic threats and re- 
prisals are weapons used time and again 
to prevent Negroes from attempting to 
register. 

As Dr. Aaron Henry, president of the 
Mississippi State NAACP, testified before 
the Commission on Civil Rights: 

Any step which will bring a Negro into the 
public view, in an effort to register to vote, 
will increase the likelihood that an em- 
ployer, or a creditor, or landlord, will deprive 
him of the economic necessities of life. 

This problem is amplified manyfold by 
the extreme degree of poverty which exists 
among the Negro communities of Mississippi. 
To take an economic risk in Mississippi is 
to risk life itself. 


Mr. Chairman, H.R, 6400 is aimed at 
correcting evils that have been readily 
apparent for a long time. The Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights began pointing them 
out in its 1959 report and has described 
them further in its reports for 1961 and 
1963. Of particular significance is the 
1965 report “Voting in Mississippi.” 
Hearings in Mississippi, which were 
finally held this year, make abundantly 
clear the urgency of new legislation. 

The affidavits and depositions which 
were taken in connection with the sta- 
tutory challenge to the five Mississippi 
Congressmen are replete with details. 
When they are finally printed, Members 
of the House will see a shocking pattern 
of denial of voting rights in Mississippi. 

A good part of the Mississippi situa- 
tion is told in United States v. Missis- 
sippi, 380 U.S. 128 (1965). In 1890, a 
majority of the voters in Mississippi 
were Negroes. By 1899 the percentage 
of voters who were Negroes had dropped 
to about 9 percent. Why? Because in 
1890, the State adopted a new constitu- 
tion, designed “to restrict the Negro 
franchise and to establish and perpetu- 
ate white political supremacy and racial 
segregation in Mississippi.” The 1890 
constitution required an applicant to be 
able to read any section of the Missis- 
sippi constitution or understand the 
same when read to him, or give a rea- 
sonable interpretation thereof. By the 
1950’s the number of literate Negroes in 
Mississippi was growing, despite the fact 
that educational opportunities offered 
to Negroes were shamefully inferior to 
those offered to whites. After a court 
pointed out that the 1890 constitution 
gave the applicant one of three alterna- 
tives—he could read or understand or 
interpret—the State changed the con- 
stitution to raise higher the barriers to 
Negro registration. A 1954 amendment 
to the constitution required each appli- 
cant to be able to read and copy any 
section of the constitution, give a rea- 
sonable interpretation of it, and, in addi- 
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tion, demonstrate to the registrar “a 
reasonable understanding of the duties 
and obligations of citizenship under a 
constitutional form of government.” 
Since the adoption of this amendment 
the registrars have applied these stand- 
ards so as to make it easy for white 
applicants to register and most difficult 
for Negroes to register. In 1960, the 
registrar was given a new arbitrary 
power and the evidence is that he has 
exercised it arbitrarily and capriciously. 
He can now refuse to register, at his own 
whim, any applicant who is not of “good 
moral character.” Can anyone seriously 
argue that Congress has no power to 
prohibit the use of such a test? Can 
anyone seriously debate that Congress 
8 prohibit such flagrant discrimina- 
on 

The State of Mississippi has delib- 
erately and systematically denied the 
right to register and vote to a substan- 
tial number of American citizens because 
of their race. It is no accident that 
there are approximately 500,000, or 67 
percent of the white persons of voting 
age and approximately 20,000 to 25,000, 
or only 5 to 6 percent of the Negroes of 
voting age registered to vote. 

Similar carefully planned patterns of 
voting discrimination were brought out 
by the Supreme Court in Louisiana v. 
United States, 380 U.S. 145—1965—in 
Divis v. Schnell, 336 U.S. 933—1949—an 
Alabama case, as well as other cases. 
These cases present a picture of con- 
certed violation of the Constitution by 
State governments, in order to deprive 
American citizens of their legal rights. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 recognizes 
that tests or devices have been the prin- 
cipal means used under State law to 
prevent Negro citizens from voting. I 
have seen at first hand how the consti- 
tutional interpretation test is used to 
discriminate. I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to abolish such tests. 

The impression was created that, by 
making the completion of six grades of 
education presumptive proof of literacy, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 eliminated 
the effect of discriminatory literacy tests. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It merely created a rebuttable 
presumption in a legal proceeding insti- 
tuted after the denial of registration. 

On March 8, 1965, the U.S. Supreme 
Court unanimously declared invalid the 
constitutional interpretation test used by 
Louisiana. The Court said: 

This is not a test but a trap, sufficient to 
stop even the most brilliant man on his 
way to the voting booth. The cherished 
right of the people in a country like ours 
to vote cannot be obliterated by the use of 
laws like this. 


H.R. 6400 suspends the use of literacy 
tests and other “tests and devices” in 
States and political subdivisions where 
such tests were required on November 1, 
1964, and where less than 50 percent of 
the voting age population was registered 
on November 1, 1964, or voted in the 1964 
presidential election. 

It is on this point that I feel compelled 
to express my reservations about the ap- 
proach adopted by the pending bill. 
Why must we have this formula? The 
tests and devices outlawed by it are fully 
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as arbitrary in any State. Congress 
should abolish all such tests, no matter 
where they are applied. My bills, H.R. 
2477 and H.R. 6023, would bar the use of 
literacy tests in all State and Federal 
elections. I still prefer the approach of 
my bill, H.R. 6023, which I outlined in 
my testimony before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Section 3 of H.R. 6400, which details 
judicial remedies available to those dis- 
criminated against, is intended to reach 
States not covered by the bill’s formula. 
Let us hope it will prove adequate. But 
we should not hide from the challenge. 
Congress must recognize that literacy 
tests and similar devices are just as 
onerous no matter where they are ap- 
plied. They should be completely abol- 
ished throughout the land. 2. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of Federal examiners to register qualified 
persons in those areas where tests are 
suspended. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion will appoint as many examiners as 
are necessary in a particular county to 
prepare and maintain lists of persons 
eligible to vote in Federal, State, or local 
elections, whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives 20 legitimate written com- 
plaints from residents of an area covered 
by the bill’s formula, or whenever the 
Attorney General determines that Fed- 
eral registrars are necessary in such 
areas to enforce the right to vote, or 
whenever the District Court authorizes 
the appointment of examiners in those 
“pockets of discrimination” not covered 
by the bill’s formula. 

Any applicant found to be qualified by 
a Federal examiner would be placed on 
the list of eligible voters. The principal 
qualifications would be age, citizenship, 
and residence. Nondiscriminatory State 
standards, such as mental competence, 
would remain in effect. 

Any person whose name appeared on 
an eligible list transmitted to election 
officials 45 days prior to the election 
would have to be allowed to vote in any 
subsequent election until removed from 
that list. An individual may be removed 
by an examiner if he has been legally 
and successfully challenged, or if the 
examiner determines that he has legally 
lost his eligibility to vote. 

Any person on the eligibility lis would 
be able to notify an examiner within 48 
hours after the polls close in his area if 
he were not permitted to vote. The ex- 
aminer, after investigation, would then 
notify the Attorney General, who would 
be empowered to go into the district court 
for an order enjoining certification of 
the election results, pending an immedi- 
ate hearing. If the court should find a 
denial of the right to vote, it would pro- 
vide for the casting and counting of the 
previously barred ballot, which then 
would be included in the total vote. 

The use of the Federal examiner pro- 
cedure would terminate in any county 
when the Attorney General notified the 
Civil Service Commission that all persons 
listed by the examiner had been placed 
on the county’s registration rolls and that 
there was no longer any reasonable cause 
to believe that persons would be denied 
the right to vote because of their color or 
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race. The examiner procedure in those 
“pockets of discrimination” not covered 
by the bill’s formula would be terminuted 
upon the order of the authorizing court. 

Criminal penalties for intimidating 
any person from voting, attempting to 
vote, registering, or attempting to regis- 
ter are provided. In addition, penalties 
are provided for intimidating those en- 
couraging others to vote. These penalties 
include a maximum fine of $5,000 and/or 
5 years in prison. 

As I mentioned before, H.R. 6400 abol- 
ishes the poll tax in all State and local 
elections. 

Finally, the voting rights bill would ex- 
tend the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to cover 
State and local, as well as Federal, elec- 
tions. This means that the application 
of uniform voting standards would be re- 
quired. Disqualification for immaterial 
errors or omissions would be prohibited. 
Literacy tests—where they are not other- 
wise suspended by this bill—would have 
to be administered in writing. A rebut- 
table presumption of literacy would be 
established whenever any applicant can 
show that he has completed successfully 
a sixth-grade education. 

Mr. Chairman, I have outlined the ma- 
jor provisions of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. All are necessary if voting dis- 
crimination is to be truly wiped out in our 
land 


There is one important omission, how- 
ever. An amendment is needed to en- 
franchise American citizens of Puerto 
Rican origin who are required to take 
New York State’s literacy test. They 
should not be denied the right to vote 
merely because they are literate only in 
Spanish, rather than English. The Sen- 
ate adopted—48 to 19—an amendment 
offered by Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
of New York, to prohibit the denial of 
the right to vote in any election of any 
person because of his inability to read, 
write, or understand English if he has 
successfully completed the sixth grade in 
a public or accredited private school in 
any State, territory, the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico in which the predominant classroom 
language was other than English. 

At the outset of this debate, when the 
House convened on Tuesday, I spoke of 
the importance of this amendment. 
Chairman CELLER assured me then that 
the committee would accept it. This will 
correct a basic injustice to thousands of 
Spanish-speaking American citizens. I 
hope it will receive overwhelming sup- 
port from the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill is be- 
fore us because we have failed to live up 
to the Constitution and the 15th amend- 
ment. We have permitted racists and 
bigots to exclude American citizens from 
the ballot box. We have failed to put 
human rights ahead of States rights. 
Now the conscience of America, stirred 
by the courage and sacrifice of dedicated 
and committed Americans, has brought 
Congress to the point of exercising its re- 
sponsibility. Efforts will be made to kill 
this bill and, short of killing it, to cripple 
it. These efforts must be rejected. The 
time to act is now. Let us pass this long 
overdue legislation. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, my good friend the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Rivers] who just pre- 
ceded me made reference to a statement 
that I had made on the floor the other 
day, that Alaska was one of the victims 
of this bill and would be caught under 
the triggering provisions of H.R. 6400. 

Let me first say that I do not know 
whether they are or not. I merely took 
it from the record that was presented to 
us in the Rules Committee. The testi- 
mony was that there were six Southern 
States and the State of Alaska who are 
caught under the triggering provision, 
because there had been a storm up in 
Alaska and the people could not get to 
the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s state- 
ment that the situation in Alaska was 
cloudy illustrates just what I was talking 
about. Not only is the situation of Alas- 
ka going to be cloudy if you pass H.R. 
6400 as it is, but the situation with re- 
spect to a lot of other folks sitting in 
this Chamber and a lot of other States 
in the Union is going to be cloudy also. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, while 
we have been debating the legalisms and 
the technicalities of the voting rights 
bill, my mind kept straying to two con- 
stituents of mine. One had the unusual 
name of Jessie James III. He was a lance 
corporal in the Marines who was killed 
in action in Vietnam, and he was a 
Negro. 

The other was named Robert J. Rhodes. 
He was a second cousin to Corporal 
James, and he was killed in an airplane 
crash in California on his way to Viet- 
nam with a contingent of marines. Like 
Corporal James, he was colored and, like 
Corporal James, he gave his life for this 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, how can anyone deny 
the basic voting right to a people while 
still expecting them to risk their lives 
for their country? It is unfair and in- 
humane, 

The greatest tribute we can pay to 
these young men and their families is 
to pass this bill which would make the 
Negro people full participating partners 
in democracy. This measure will be a 
living monument to these lads. 

I shall vote for it proudly, and will al- 
ways thing of it as the James-Rhodes 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kress]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past few days I have tried to dili- 
gently follow the debate on this most im- 
portant legislation, the voting rights bill, 
H.R. 6400. Though it is a complex and 
legal document it has certainly been 
drafted in a thoroughly competent 
fashion by the outstanding Judiciary 
Committee. 

Today, there can be little doubt of the 
need for this legislation. If any such 
doubts exist, however, I would recom- 
mend a thorough reading of the exten- 
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sive study completed in 1961 by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. That re- 
port reached the conclusion that “the 
franchise is denied entirely to some be- 
cause of race and diluted for many 
others. The promise of the Constitu- 
tion is not yet fulfilled.” 

Mr. Chairman, the promise of the Con- 
stitution must be fulfilled without 
further delay. I strongly adhere to the 
Constitution in all its provisions includ- 
ing that of the 15th amendment. In sub- 
scribing to this great document I sub- 
scribe to its provision that “the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
35 color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

The bill drafted under the excellent 
chairmanship of our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [EMANUEL CEL- 
LER], has as it purpose to carry out the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 
This bill is in conformity with section 2 
of the 15th amendment which recognizes 
that “the Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” The Judiciary Committee, com- 
posed entirely of trained attorneys, who 
diligently worked through weeks of hear- 
ings and studies and has, indeed, pre- 
sented the country with that appropriate 
legislation called for in the Constitution. 

I am honored to be a Member of this 
89th Congress which has already distin- 
guished itself in meeting head on the 
undeniable inequities in voting patterns 
throughout sections of the country. 
Moreover, I will long remember that this 
was the time when statesmanship raised 
itself just a little bit higher by coura- 
geous acts of Congressmen who see their 
duty and do not hesitate to act, even 
when such acts may not be popular in 
their congressional district. I commend 
the statement of a few days ago by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida, 
Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, and 
salute him for his act of courage in sup- 
porting this historic measure that will 
remove shackles which have, for too long, 
restricted the voting freedom of some 
Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, America knows the 
need for this legislation; let us heed her 
call and vote for the effective Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, H.R. 6400. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, today our Nation is confronted 
with the problems of keeping our political 
process responsible to the people. In an 
age when bigness has become common- 
place in almost every aspect of human 
activity, it is easy to forget that it is the 
people, acting in their capacity as voters, 
who are the sovereigns of this Nation. 
Many Americans realize the problem of 
keeping the political channels open exists 
and are determined to see that no qual- 
ified person is prevented from fulfilling 
his civic duty. 

This is not a novel idea dreamed up by 
Americans of this century. The late Jus- 
tice Miller writing the opinion for a 
unanimous court in the case Ex parte 
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Yarborough decided in 1884 expressed 
similar sentiments when he wrote: 

It is essential to the successful working 
of this Government that the great organisms 
of its executive and legislative branches 
should be the free. 


The Congress like Justice Miller wants 
our political institutions responsible to 
the people. This was one of the reasons 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 
1964 contained voting rights provisions. 
It is for this same reason that the Con- 
gress is considering the voting rights bill 
this year. 

During the month of March I had the 
opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of being 
present when a deposition took place in 
the State house in Boston concerning 
the voting abuses in Mississippi. The 
deposition was of a young Negro girl, 
talented and able, with the following 
background: She had been graduated 
from Jackson State Teachers’ College, 
had attended the University of Texas, 
and was working for her doctorate at 
Harvard University. 

This girl, able, educated, and talented, 
when she went to register to vote in her 
town in Mississippi was confronted with 
the following: 

First. She had to go to the registrar 
and make application to register to vote. 

Second. Notice was placed in the 
weekly newspaper citing her intention 
to become a voter, and were there any 
reasons, moral, civic, or judicial, that 
anybody objected to her as a voter? 

Third. She came back the following 
week. And she was given an intelligence 
test. She was asked to read and inter- 
pret five of the amendments of the more 
than 250 amendments to the Mississippi 
constitution, of which Professor Suther- 
land, an outstanding constitutional pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Law School, said: 

There are amendments to the Mississippi 
constitution that no person on the face of 
the earth can interpret. 


Then a week later she came back again 
and she was notified she failed—no rea- 
son why she failed—no explanation— 
just that she failed. Are these the 
States’ rights that you people want to 
protect? I say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
now is the time for us to act. Certainly 
this is aimed at a handful of States, and 
rightly so, because of an incident just 
like what I have told you and that you 
can repeat, and repeat, and repeat simi- 
lar instances throughout these six 
States. 

The voting rights bill now before this 
body is based upon the provisions of the 
15th amendment. The first section of 
that amendment states that it is uncon- 
stitutional for the Federal Government 
or the State Government to deny or 
abridge the right to vote of citizens of 
the United States “on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
The second section grants to the Con- 
gress authority to enforce the provision 
“by appropriate legislation.” A reason- 
able interpretation of this provision of 
the Constitution holds that legislation 
designed to protect the voting rights of 
American citizens is within the scope of 
this body’s authority. 
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It is unfortunate that all Americans 
do not realize that by limiting some of 
their countrymen’s rights they limit their 
own rights—unfortunate but true. Our 
history since the adoption of the 15th 
amendment substantiates the need for 
Congress to act to insure that persons 
who are qualified to possess the means to 
exercise their right to vote. 

We have but to recall the misdeeds 
of the Ku Klux Klan after the Civil War 
and the more subtle techniques adopted 
later such as the grandfather clause and 
the white primary to realize that the 
guarantees of the 15th amendment have 
at times been disregarded. Nor has this 
disregard for the rights of some Ameri- 
cans been relegated to the distant past 
as the recent activities of our Govern- 
ment attest. 

The Congress in the last 8 years has 
passed three Civil Rights Acts which 
dealt in part with voting rights. Acting 
in harmony, the Congress and the States 
proposed and adopted the 24th amend- 
ment which forbids the use of the poll 
tax in Federal elections. Within the 
executive branch the Attorney General 
of the United States acting under author- 
ity granted him by Congress in the Civil 
Rights Acts has brought suits before the 
courts to prevent State and local govern- 
ments from denying or abridging the 
rights of Americans to vote. 

The right to guarantee 15th amend- 
ment rights has not only been waged by 
agencies of the Federal Government; 
ordinary men and women who want to 
see its promise realized have also been 
active. An outstanding example of these 
efforts made by private citizens took 
place in Tuskegee, Ala.. In 1957 the Ala- 
bama Legislature redrew the boundaries 
of the city of Tuskegee so as to ex- 
clude all but a small number of the 
city’s Negro residents. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court in 1960 in a unanimous 
decision held that this action violated 
the 15th amendment. Today repre- 
sentatives of all the citizens of Tuskegee 
are working to build a better community. 
With the passage of this bill we will 
realize the same benefits at the State 
and National level. 

All of these efforts, however, have not 
eradicated the problem of discriminating 
voting practices by some public officials 
as the reports of the President’s Civil 
Rights Commission and newspaper ac- 
counts testify. The responsibility to see 
that every qualified American may ex- 
ercise his right to vote has been a part 
of the program of the Democratic Party 
for many years. The Democratic Party’s 
national platforms in 1960 and again in 
1964 contained the promise that the 
rights of all of our citizens would be 
protected. Our late, great President, 
John F. Kennedy, during his successful 
campaign for our Nation’s highest office 
in 1960, said: 

The Federal Government has a duty to see 
that the States exercise their authority over 
the process of voting in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
Constitution provides that no American shall 
be denied the right to vote because of his 
color, 


President Johnson addressing a joint 
session of Congress on the need for a 
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voting rights law asked that the 15th 
amendment be enforced and said: 

There must be no delay or no hesitation 
or no compromise. 


Commenting on the President’s address 
the Boston Globe contained the follow- 
ing appraisal: 

Few citizens will fail to agree with 
him * * * at last the official machinery of 
a representative democracy is in gear. 


The Senate heeded this call for action 
from the President and the Nation. To- 
day the House of Representatives is asked 
to answer with the same clear response 
our national conscience requires. 

Ninety-five years ago our forefathers 
agreed that no citizen of the United 
States should be denied the right to vote 
“on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” ‘Today we are 
being called upon to enforce this com- 
mitment with appropriate legislation. 
We must not, we cannot, do less and be 
true to ourselves and our heritage. Let 
us support H.R. 6400. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] has 2 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] has 1 min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocnu] 
yield 2 minutes to me so that I may yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER]? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
will yield to the gentleman from New 
York 1 minute, one-half of the time we 
have left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, for 
decades the American Negro wore the 
shackles of physical slavery. He was 
finally emancipated but he could not 
forget that formerly his body had been 
a chattel and that he had been bred like 
cattle for the profit of his proprietors. 
And for now more than a hundred years 
the struggle has been waged in this 
Congress and in this country to give a 
fuller emancipation to the American 
Negro so that he might enjoy, as of right 
he should, all the fruits of citizenship in 
this great Republic. Now we are en- 
gaged in another one of those battles 
in this long struggle for the most mean- 
ingful of his rights, indeed that right 
which is the criterion of participation in 
effective citizenship in this country, the 
right to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak not only as an 
American but as a southerner, and I am 
proud of it. Born in Alabama of a fa- 
ther of Alabama birth and of a saintly 
mother born in Georgia, I speak as a citi- 
zen of the South in hoping that this 
measure will help to lift from the con- 
science of my native and beloved land 
the burden that it has so long borne. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish in the warmest 
terms to commend the able chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
his fellow members on that committee 
for bringing to this House a measure 
which so nobly advances the high ideal 
of full Americanism for every American. 
I commend you, Mr. Chairman, and I 
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hope that our colleagues by this mean- 
ingful gesture will advance that noble 
struggle and I believe we are going to 
do so in a very short time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have just listened to a story 
told by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts—a dramatic story— 
but I suspect that there could be docu- 
mentation of comparable stories in many, 
many States, including the State of 
Texas, I see no reason whatsoever for 
a voting rights bill aimed at wiping out 
discrimination based on color or race 
being applicable in an effective manner 
only to a limited number of States. 

We in this body, on that side of the 
aisle or on this, do not want the story 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts mentioned repeated in any State. 
We believe a bill which is comprehensive, 
which covers every State—including the 
State of Texas and including some of our 
large metropolitan areas—is the kind of 
legislation that ought to be approved by 
this body. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. This act is one more neces- 
sary milestone in the long road toward 
equality we all must trod in order to make 
the Constitution more meaningful for all 
American citizens—black, white, and 
Spanish speaking. 

I wish to point out that earlier this 
year—January 13, 1965—I introduced 
the legislative forerunner of this present 
bill. My bill, H.R. 2649, which called for 
the appointment of Federal registrars to 
protect the right to vote, was introduced 
as a direct result of a personal visit to 
me on January 10 by Dr. Aaron Henry, 
that distinguished freedom fighter from 
Mississippi. 

There are two serious shortcomings in 
H.R. 6400 which I am hopeful can be 
remedied. One is the omission of judicial 
relief for Spanish-speaking Americans 
who are de facto penalized for their in- 
ability to read and write English, even 
though they may be highly educated in 
their native tongue and are loyal, hard 
working and productive citizens in many 
American municipalities. 

The second imperfection of H.R. 6400 
is the absence of a provision which would 
require new elections in those States af- 
fected by this act. When I testified 
earlier this year before the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee hearings on H.R. 
6400, I was joined in the call for these 
changes by several of my distinguished 
colleagues including Representative JOHN 
Convers, Jr., of Michigan, a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. I do not think 
you have ever publicly called for new 
elections. 

As chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, which has the 
legislative responsibility for almost $5 
billion of aid to elementary and second- 
ary education, aid to higher education, 
juvenile delinquency control, manpower 
training and redevelopment, correctional 
rehabilitation, national vocational stu- 
dent insurance loans, and, of utmost im- 
portance, the war on poverty, I wish to 
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emphasize that these giant steps by our 
Government are disastrously crippled 
when citizens are unable to vote now and 
participate in the election of officials who 
will administer the funds for these pro- 
grams at the local level. 

It does no good to pass a law striking 
at the hard cancer of poverty in this 
country when a black man and his fam- 
ily, barely surviving at the tattered edge 
of poverty, are unable to vote now for 
local officials who control these funds. 

And yet, this is the state of affairs as 
H.R. 6400 now stands. Federal protec- 
tion will be available for those seeking 
to vote in areas which have a history of 
racial discrimination. But when will 
they be able to vote? As I pointed out 
in my testimony before the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee hearings on March 
23, Alabama will not have an election 
until 1968; Arkansas, 1966; Florida, 1968; 
Georgia, county offices, 1968—general 
elections, 1966; Louisiana, 1968; Missis- 
sippi, for all offices except municipal, 
1969; North Carolina, 1968; South Caro- 
lina, county offices, 1968, and Virginia, 
mayoralty, 1968. 

Even though we pass this bill, we pro- 
vide no immediate remedies for those 
who have been persecuted and deprived 
of their right to vote for years. Wemake 
no provisions for the economically de- 
prived to enter the political mainstream 
immediately to redress their grievances. 
And I submit to you today that the nearly 
$5 billion worth of Federal assistance the 
Education and Labor Committee has 
authorized becomes meaningless in the 
face of our failure to provide for new 
elections in those areas affected by this 
act. 

I call upon my distinguished colleagues 
to seriously consider the void which the 
act presently contains if no provisions 
are made for present elections. 

Finally, I would ask that our Govern- 
ment take steps now through this act 
to enfranchise our hundreds of thou- 
sands of Spanish-speaking Americans 
who cannot read or write English and 
are denied the right to register as voters 
because they cannot pass an English lit- 
eracy test. 

In California, there is no literacy test 
for Mexican-Americans. In all States 
throughout the Union where large num- 
bers of Puerto Ricans live, the require- 
ments that they pass English literacy 
tests should be abolished. In my own 
State there are over 750,000 Puerto Ri- 
cans, of whom more than 480,000 are of 
voting age. Yet, there are only an esti- 
mated 150,000 Puerto Ricans registered 
to vote, or less than one-third of those 
eligible. 

This does not stem from any lack of 
civic interest on the part of these fine cit- 
izens, but rather the barrier of English 
literacy test. They participate fully in 
our economic and social life. It is time 
to enable them to enjoy the full blessings 
of participation in our political life. 

I therefore urge that section 4 of H.R. 
6400 be amended to provide that, where 
any person has successfully completed 
the sixth grade in any State, territory or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico where 
the language taught was other than Eng- 
lish, he shall not be denied the right to 
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vote in any local, State or Federal elec- 
tion. 

With the addition of these two changes 
in H.R. 6400, we shall bring before the 
American people a new day in electoral 
justice and political freedom for all of 
our citizens—black, white, and Spanish- 
speaking 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. Passage of the Celler bill 
will prove the determination of this Con- 
gress to maintain the integrity both of 
the Federal Constitution and of the 
democratic process itself. 

The 15th amendment imposes on us 
the obligation to secure to every qualified 
citizen of the United States the right to 
vote. The principle of government by 
the consent of the governed compels us 
to restore political liberty to the dis- 
franchised Negro. Officials in some 
States have succeeded in denying to Ne- 
gro citizens the right to vote and they 
must be held responsible for making it 
necessary that we enact this Celler bill. 
These officials have threatened the integ- 
rity of the Constitution and of the demo- 
cratic process. 

Mr. Chairman, last March 14 and 15 
I went to Montgomery and Selma, Ala., 
along with my colleague, Congressman 
SıLvīo Conte, and Bill Evans, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to Senator Epwarp M. 
KENNEDY. We went to Alabama repre- 
senting the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation during the historic march of 
civil rights representatives from Selma 
to the State capitol at Montgomery. 
Also, we investigated voter registration 
conditions in that State, and talked to 
representatives of both sides in the dis- 
pute. I can report to you that we found 
conditions exactly as our colleague, Con- 
gressman RESNICK, reported to you in his 
speech yesterday, conditions that he and 
other Members of the House discovered 
when they visited the Dallas County 
Courthouse in Alabama earlier this year. 

Mr. Chairman, State officials in some 
of the States have made use of such tests 
and devices as those enumerated in sec- 
tion 4(c) of the act in order to fabricate 
the appearance of legality in rejecting 
applicants for registration when, in real- 
ity, they rejected these applicants on ac- 
count of their race. All of these tests and 
devices—literacy and interpretation tests, 
evidence of good moral character, the re- 
quirement that an applicant be vouched 
for by others already registered—all of 
these are tests and devices which the 
Civil Rights Commission has reported 
have been used as techniques of discrim- 
ination. 

In the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, 
and 1964, we left it up to the Federal 
courts to determine the instances in 
which such tests and devices have been 
used as means, not to determine the 
qualifications of registrants, but to dis- 
franchise the Negro. We left it up to 
the Federal courts to enjoin such dis- 
criminatory practices whenever they 
found them. 

Official resistance on the State level 
was too widespread and determined, and 
it was unrealistic to expect the courts 
swiftly to abolish all such practices when 
it came to a test of strength with State 
and local officials. 
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Congress must now move swiftly to 
abolish the use of all such tests and 
devices wherever they have been used 
as techniques of discrimination. 

On June 19, 1963, President Kennedy 
asked Congress to enact a provision in 
title I of last year’s Civil Rights Act 
authorizing the Federal courts to ap- 
point temporary voting referees under 
certain conditions before a final judg- 
ment is reached in voting rights cases. 
As do voting referees appointed under 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act after final 
judgment, referees appointed while a 
case is pending would have heard com- 
plaints of discriminatory denials of the 
right to vote and would have reported 
their findings to the courts for the issu- 
ance of orders for the registration of 
those found qualified. Voting rights 
could have been safeguarded much more 
expeditiously by referees appointed be- 
fore final judgment. This provision was 
deleted. In his message of March 15, 
President Johnson, speaking of this 
provision, said: 

And when that bill came to my desk from 
the Congress for my signature the heart of 
the voting provision had been eliminated. 


That provision had been meant to off- 
set the delay which is inevitable in pro- 
tecting voting rights through judicial 
process. Due process of law and the 
protection of voting rights case by case 
necessarily entail too great delay. 

Voting rights by their nature require 
to be determined without delay. Delay 
very often means disfranchisement. The 
Celler bill resolves the issue in the most 
effective way possible. It does so by pro- 
viding for appointment of Federal exam- 
iners either by court order before or after 
final judgment or on request of the At- 
torney General. And these examiners 
will not be officers of the courts but of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Federal examiners will take 
over the registration process wherever 
necessary and will insure to all who ought 
to vote the right to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the position 
of the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable EDWARD M. KEN- 
NEDY, to ban State poll taxes in this vot- 
ing rights bill. The Kennedy amend- 
ment was defeated by a close margin in 
the Senate, but I sincerely hope it will 
remain in the Celler bill before us. Like 
the various tests I have previously men- 
tioned, the poll tax was adopted in some 
States neither as a means of revenue, 
primarily, nor as a genuine qualification 
for voters, but in order to disfranchise 
the Negro. Congress has the clear and 
certain right, therefore, under section 2 
of the 15th amendment, to abolish this 
means of discrimination by statute. As 
a deliberate hindrance to voting, we 
ought to eliminate the poll tax together 
with other techniques which have been 
used to deny political liberty to the Negro. 

Mr. Chairman, when we have secured 
the political liberty guaranteed by the 
15th amendment, and when we have 
safeguarded the principle of government 
by consent, we shall have done our duty 
as representatives of the American 
people. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation to in- 
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sure voting rights to all our citizens, 
This is one of the most important, most 
basic problems now facing our Nation. 
As the President put it, the problem in- 
volves “the dignity of man and the des- 
tiny of democracy.” 

It is the destiny of democracy because 
the right to cast a meaningful vote is the 
essential right which distinguishes a 
democracy from other forms of govern- 
ment. It is the “dignity of man” be- 
cause any democracy which denies to one 
man an equal opportunity to vote with 
other men denies his essential human 
dignity. 

This legislation has my support be- 

cause it is designed to promote the des- 
tiny of democracy and the dignity of 
man. 
It has my support despite the fact that 
it does not include what I consider an 
important element—a provision for the 
enforcement of section 2 of the 14th 
amendment to reduce the proportion of 
congressional representation of those 
States which abridge the right of some 
of their citizens to vote. 

The framers of the 14th amendment 
anticipated the fact that there might be 
racial discrimination in voting rights in 
elections in which representatives in 
Congress were chosen. They provided 
in section 2, as the remedy for such a 
situation, that a States representation 
in Congress be reduced in the same pro- 
portion as such discrimination was 
practiced. Let me read that section of 
the 14th amendment: 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the Executive and Judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabi- 
tants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crimes, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 


We need legislation that will cause the 
white power structure to want to register 
as many Negro voters as possible—an ex- 
cuse, if you will, which will permit mod- 
erate leadership to come to the fore. 

Now, despite the absence of provision 
for enforcement of section 2 of the 14th 
amendment, the legislation before us to- 
day does provide the mechanics whereby 
the the right to vote can be obtained. It 
recognizes, too, that attempts may be 
made to prevent persons from making 
use of these new techniques and pro- 
vides criminal penalties for such action. 

Events this year in Selma, Montgom- 
ery, and elsewhere taught us a clear 
lesson—that the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957, 1960, and 1964 did not go far 
enough. 

It is no secret that the various types of 
“tests” given voters in some areas of 
our country have been applied unequally. 
On frequent occasions white citizens 
have not been subjected to these tests 
at all. On many occasions they have 
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been applied only to Negroes. I should 
like to quote from the excellent report of 
the Judiciary Committee on H.R. 6400: 


Even the most cursory examination of the 
content of many of these tests * * for 
example, the constitutional interpretation 
tests, the “perfect form“ requirements, and 
the citizenship-knowledge tests—reveals 
that they are vague, arbitrary, hypertechni- 
cal or unnecessarily difficult, and have little 
(if any) bearing upon the capacity to cast an 
intelligent ballot. The inescapable conclu- 
sion is that these tests were not conceived 
as and are not designed to be bona fide 
qualifications in any sense, but are intended 
to deprive Negroes the right to register to 
vote. The only real function they serve is 
to foster racial discrimination. These facts 
are clear. In widespread areas of several 
States tests and devices, as defined in this 
bill, have been effectively and repeatedly 
used to deny or abridge the right of Negroes 
to vote. 


I should like to draw emphatic atten- 
tion also to the conclusion of your Judi- 
ciary Committee that this legislation is 
constitutional: The legislation “imple- 
ments the explicit command of the 15th 
amendment that the right to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by any State 
on account of race or color.” 

And the U.S. Supreme Court in more 
than one instance has specifically recog- 
nized the power of Congress to deal with 
racial discrimination in voting. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
on Tuesday, pointed out what I regard 
as the major defect in the proposal to be 
offered as a substitute by the Republican 
minority. I quote from the Times 
editorial: 


The test is whether (the Congress) passes 
(a bill) that will do the job and not need 
amendments and revisions in a year or two. 

Under the able leadership of Representa- 
tive WILLIAM M. McCouttocn, of Ohio, the 
Republican minority has prepared a sub- 
stitute that approaches the problem of vot- 
ing discrimination by a different route than 
that laid out in the administration bill. 
The Republican substitute provides for Fed- 
eral action whenever 25 or more citizens in 
& voting district complained that they had 
been denied the right to vote by local of- 
ficials. This is a reasonable approach, but 
it lacks one of the chief requirements for a 
good voting bill—namely, that it go into 
effect automatically. The exercise of Fed- 
eral authority in rural Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, for example, ought not to depend upon 
the fear or apathy of local Negroes who are 
subject to many kinds of coercion and intim- 
idation. On these grounds alone, the au- 
tomatic triggering provisions of the admin- 
istration bill make it preferable. 

An airtight bill would include a complete 
ban on the poll tax in local and State elec- 
tions. If the House votes such a ban, it 
would enable the Senate to reconsider its 
adverse decision on this issue. 

It is important that the bill contain the 
provisions recommended by the Civil Rights 
Commission. These would make it pos- 
sible for Negroes to register with the Fed- 
eral examiners immediately without hav- 
ing to apply first to local registrars and also 
would empower the Federal Government to 
appoint poll watchers. 

The enemies of equal suffrage in the Deep 
South have repeatedly demonstrated remark- 
able ingenuity in devising regulations and 
legal stratagems to prevent Negroes from 
voting. Congress has a responsibility to 
write a voting law that will frustrate all 
such maneuvers in the future. 


That is surely our duty here this week: 
to write a voting law that will frustrate 
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all future maneuvers designed to prevent 
Negroes from voting. We cannot call 
ourselves the land of the free, the home 
of the brave, until we do. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400. 

It is unnecessary at this time for me 
to belabor the arguments in favor of the 
constitutionality of this bill. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee has carefully and compre- 
hensively outlined the constitutionality 
of H.R. 6400 so as to leave no vestige of 
doubt. In my opinion no one can excuse 
a vote against this legislation on consti- 
tutional grounds. There can be little 
doubt that the procedures provided in 
this bill constitute “appropriate legisla- 
tion” within the meaning of section 2 of 
the 15th amendment. As the Supreme 
Court stated in 1921: 

“Appropriate legislation,” as used in this 
section necessarily means such legislation 
as will tend to make this constitutional pro- 
vision completely operative and effective. 


Obviously this means the Congress 
cannot be unduly restricted in its choice 
of methods of enforcing the 15th amend- 
ment. The means adopted are a matter 
of policy resting with the Congress so 
long as these means are “reasonably 
adapted to the end permitted by the 
Constitution.” In the past, Congress 
has adopted other means to enforce the 
right to vote. Unfortunately history has 
shown that to date these attempts have 
not accomplished the desired ends. 
Throughout the South we find shocking 
examples of the disparity between the 
percentages of registered whites and 
nonwhites. New and different steps 
must be taken. The bill we have under 
consideration, containing, as it does the 
less-than-50-percent “trigger mecha- 
nism” will be, I feel, an effective step 
toward ending discrimination at the polls. 
The elimination of the poll tax as a con- 
dition of voting in State and local elec- 
tions also represents a significant move 
toward ending such discrimination. 

But, we are told, the States and the 
States alone have the right to register 
voters. I submit that no State can raise 
the barrier of its State boundary to jus- 
tify discrimination against its Negro 
citizens. The national interest will not 
so easily be deflected. Certainly the 
States have the right to register voters 
but only if these States will also as- 
sume their correlative responsibility of 
registering voters in an impartial, non- 
discriminatory manner in compliance 
with the 15th amendment. If the States 
will dilute their rights by discrimination, 
they cannot now be heard to complain 
against Federal action. 

In closing, I would like to raise a note 
of caution which has been heard before. 
Those who believe so firmly in the justice 
of the bill, those who find discrimination 
so alien to our principles, must be pre- 
pared for disappointments. In Febru- 
ary of this year the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights held hearings in 
Jackson, Miss. These hearings are re- 
plete with examples of the subtle forms 
of intimidation and harassment em- 
ployed against Negro citizens who would 
exercise their right to vote. Arrest on 
trumped-up charges, loss of employment, 
physical threats, even murder; all are 
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used against the would-be voter. There 
are of course provisions against such 
tactics in H.R. 6400. Similar provisions 
were in previous acts but these unspeak- 
able practices go on. We in Congress 
must urge the Justice Department to 
take every appropriate step to insure the 
end of such harassment. It may how- 
ever result that present legislation will 
prove ineffective and further steps will 
be necessary to assure that all our citi- 
zens can exercise their inalienable right 
to vote in safety and dignity. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, as 
President Lincoln observed, this is a na- 
tion conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Mr. Lincoln at Gettysburg in 1863 
spoke sadly of the fact that the founders’ 
hopes were as yet unfulfilled. 

He called on the Americans of his day 
to be dedicated to the unfinished task of 
attaining government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 

As the facts brought out in debate at- 
test, Mr. Lincoln’s goal—and particularly 
his goal of government by all of the peo- 
ple—is still unrealized. It is our historic 
opportunity in the voting rights bill fi- 
nally to bring to fruition the aims and 
aspirations of those who formed our great 
Nation as well as those who, like Lincoln, 
guided it toward greatness. 

When we give all citizens the right to 
vote we will be attesting that the star 
of freedom—the actual belief in equal- 
ity expressed by the founders—lights the 
road we travel. 

Mr. Chairman, to recall again Mr. Lin- 
coln’s words, I believe today is a time to 
take action that all the world will long 
remember. It is our proud opportunity— 
by making a reality of government of all 
the people by all of the people—to give 
concrete form to the idealism that mo- 
tivated our founding. 

I ask an affirmative vote in the name 
of history and our heritage. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I first 
wish to commend the members of the 
Judiciary Committee, and particularly 
Chairman CELLER, for their enlightened 
and responsible work in drafting and 
refining H.R. 6400. I am pleased to rise 
in support of the committee’s bill as 
reported. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question of 
the need for strong and direct voting 
rights legislation. As was said Tuesday 
by the ranking Republican and gentle- 
man from Ohio: 


It is unnecessary, at this late date, to 
dwell on the particular examples of the 
denial of the right to vote on account of race 
or color. They are known to all who read 
or see or hear. 


There are a few people, Mr. Chairman, 
who say we already have adequate voting 
rights laws on the books. In response, I 
would again quote the gentleman from 
Ohio: 


The judicial remedy takes time; it some- 
times demands delay; and it calls for great 
resources of manpower to successfully prose- 
cute a case which may affect only a limited 
area. Those whose rights are denied, are 
justiflably impatient. * * * It is an empty 
legal victory, indeed, to have one’s voting 
rights vindicated after the election has come 
and gone. 
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We have depended upon judicial proc- 
esses to enforce the 15th amendment 
since the turn of the century. Yet, we 
have not secured this fundamental right 
to vote, the cornerstone of our demo- 
cratic Republic. I regret that we must 
use administrative remedies to guarantee 
this right, Mr. Chairman, but use them 
we must. The alternative is further 
delay at a time when any further delay 
is unconscionable and dangerous. 


WHY NOT THE FORD-M’CULLOCH BILL? 


A number of members of the minority, 
as well as some new and welcome sup- 
porters of civil rights legislation, are 
backing what has been named the Ford- 
McCulloch bill. I would like, Mr. Chair- 
man, to state my support for the com- 
mittee bill, H.R. 6400, by presenting what 
I consider to be the major weaknesses 
of the proposed minority substitute. 

Let me recall President Johnson’s 
words in his special message to Congress 
on March 15, nearly 4 months ago: 

Experience has clearly shown that the 
existing process of law cannot overcome 
systematic and ingenious discrimination. No 
law that we now have on the books 
ean insure the right to vote when local 
Officials are determined to deny it. 


Mr. Chairman, the President’s words 
summarize the central weakness of the 
minority substitute. In certain States 
and counties, local officials have demon- 
strated time and again that they will 
try to subvert the 15th amendment with 
clever, often cruel, ingenuity. The ad- 
ministration’s triggering mechanism 
provides the means to avoid that sub- 
version; the minority substitute proposes 
to cut this heart from the bill by offering 
a delayed-action trigger. 

The proposed alternative trigger has 
two crucial weaknesses—it requires a la- 
borious county-by-county determination 
by the Attorney General—after 25 bona 
fide complaints of voter discrimination 
in each county have been received by 
him—and it requires that the com- 
plainants first subject themselves to the 
hazards and delays of attempting to reg- 
ister with local officials. 

Without direct access to Federal reg- 
istrars, the trigger of the bill will be 
almost frozen. I am pleased to note, Mr. 
Chairman, that the committee adopted 
the provision included in my companion 
bill which allows this direct access. I 
hope that the Senate will concur when 
H.R. 6400 goes to conference. 

The minority substitute is designed to 
follow Republican and States rights 
scruples against the dilution of local con- 
trol. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have waited too long for the officials of 
certain States and localities to follow the 
national intent embodied in the 15th 
amendment, buttressed by court de- 
cisions and subsequent Federal laws. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to point 
out still more ways by which the mi- 
nority bill would dilute the effect and 
intent of the voting rights bill by defer- 
ring, temporarily at least, to local con- 
trol. 

First. The minority substitute does 
not suspend literacy tests in the areas 
where its administrative remedy would 
apply. Instead, it proposes that a Fed- 
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eral examiner would administer a locally 
conceived literacy test “fairly.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is an empty prom- 
ise. What guarantees do Negroes have 
that the white local registrar will re- 
quire that white registrants must pass 
the same stringent test given by a Fed- 
eral examiner to Negroes? Similar pro- 
cedures have been all too common in the 
very recent past, and such a situation 
would amount to dual registration. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, Negroes 
have been subject to economic and edu- 
cational discrimination for so long that 
even a fairly administered literacy test 
will tend to perpetuate the present reg- 
istration disparity between Negroes and 
whites. 

Second. The minority substitute re- 
quires that the federally appointed regis- 
trars be residents of the States where 
they are used. Again, Mr. Chairman, we 
face misguided localism and the effect 
of the bill is diluted. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must have the freedom to ap- 
point registrars from outside a given 
State. Otherwise, we allow people much 
more subject to local bias—and more im- 
portantly, local pressure—to administer 
the registration of Negroes who would 
vote. 

Third. The minority substitute pro- 
vides no Federal observers of elections. 
H.R. 6400 does so. Of what use is voter 
registration if the registrant is subject 
to intimidation or coercion around the 
polling place? 

Fourth. Finally, in the substitute are 
a number of other provisions which de- 
fer to local control, thus weakening the 
bill, and I point to only one more of 
these. The substitute requires compli- 
ance with State restrictions as to place 
of registration and time lapse between 
registration and voting. 

Mr. Chairman, have we not seen and 
read and heard enough examples of 
the evasion possible—and practiced— 
through the unnecessarily long delay I 
have mentioned? Have we not seen and 
read and heard enough to know that the 
local courthouse in too many places is the 
symbol of cruelty to and intimidation of 
Negroes? Is there not enough evidence 
already compiled to show that required 
courthouse registration is sufficient to 
deter many Negroes from voting? 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen and read 
and heard more than enough evidence. 
The answer to all three is “Yes.” 

POLL TAX REPEAL 


One issue of central concern to me is 
the statutory elimination of the poll tax 
in local and State elections which was a 
part of my companion bill. The commit- 
tee acted wisely in adopting this amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

There have been reports that the other 
body did not choose to outlaw the poll 
tax so as to broaden the support for a 
voting rights bill on the north side of 
the Capitol. There were, of course, se- 
rious constitutional questions raised. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearings of our own 
Judiciary Committee and the record of 
the Senate debate clearly show that the 
poll tax was a device conceived, used, and 
still used to reduce Negro registration 
and voting. 

Several committees of the Congress 
have expressly found that the poll tax 
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has been used to discriminate against 
Negroes. 

This House has, on several occasions, 
passed anti-poll-tax bills. 

Several Republican members of the 
Judiciary Committee stated their sup- 
port for the poll tax ban. 

The Senate bill, the Ford-McCulloch 
substitute, and the administration bill, 
H.R. 6400, all state the poll tax is dis- 
criminatory and should be eliminated. 

The fact that a previous Congress 
chose, whatever the reason, to use a con- 
stitutional amendment instead of a 
statute to rid Federal elections of the poll 
tax does not and should not prevent us 
from keeping the anti-poll-tax provision 
in this bill. 

I would note again, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Republican bill is long on principle 
and promise about the poll tax, but is 
short on action, thus perpetuating State 
restrictions on rights guaranteed by the 
15th amendment. 

THE PROMISE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, in passing H.R. 6400, we 
are seeking to effectively guarantee the 
broadened franchise promised 95 years 
by constitutional amendment. One of 
the main themes of American history is 
the progressive enlargement of the 
franchise—beginning with the elimina- 
tion of economic qualifications—finally 
to include all American citizens. 

There is no one in this Chamber who 
would argue that the amount of money 
in a person’s pocket qualifies his right 
to participate in choosing the men who 
shall operate his Government. 

Let us therefore, Mr. Chairman, pass 
the poll tax ban with the rest of H.R. 
6400 and demonstrate once again that 
the Congress of the United States and 
the people it represents do not believe 
that some people are more equal than 
others. Let us fulfill the promise of the 
15th amendment. 

A PERFECT BILL? 


We have heard many times, Mr. Chair- 
man, that no bill is perfect. I support 
the administration bill as amended by 
the committee although it is not yet a 
perfect bill. The bill was made better 
when our chairman accepted the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from the West 
Side [Mr. Ryan], which amendment will 
effectively enfranchise thousands of 
Puerto Rican residents of New York City. 

I had hoped in addition, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a triggering mechanism sim- 
ilar to the single minority trigger would 
be used for the pocket areas which deny 
the right to vote. An administrative 
remedy is just as appropriate for these 
pockets as it is for the hard-core areas, 
and I will support an amendment which 
has this single intent. 

Moreover, although the minority’s 
clean elections section is at least partly 
a political gesture, I will support a gen- 
uine attempt to strengthen that part of 
H.R. 6400. 

THE TIME IS NOW 

Mr. Chairman, we have under con- 
sideration in this Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
a good bill. Let us accept only amend- 
ments which will strengthen the bill. Let 
us waste no time while we discuss and 
debate thoroughly. The first slaves were 
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brought to this country in 1619—before 
the Pilgrims. We have not asked Negroes 
to wait only 10 years or even 95 or 100 
years. They have waited 346 years, and 
now is the time to end that wait. 

Our President summed up our present 
situation nearly 4 months ago: 

There is no constitutional issue here. The 
command of the Constitution is plain. 

There is no moral issue, It is wrong— 
deadly wrong—to deny any of your fellow 
Americans the right to vote in this country. 

There is no issue of States rights or Na- 
tional rights. There is only the struggle for 
human rights. 


Mr. Chairman, let us pass the strong- 
est possible bill, and let us waste no time. 
The time is now. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, 100 
years ago Negro Americans were granted 
the freedom of the ballot box under the 
15th amendment to the Constitution. 
But within 25 years from the ratification 
of the 15th amendment in 1870, various 
States had—by subterfuge and intima- 
dation successfully resisted the en- 
forcement of this legislation and even- 
tually Congress itself repealed most of 
the enforcement legislation, 

Once more we have come back to the 
purpose of the 15th amendment. And 
in so doing, we are not faced this time 
with the illiterate and inexperienced 
former slave or the embittered and de- 
feated former rebel. Instead, we have 
seen Negro leaders arise to focus the 
attention upon the voting inequities in 
certain States and we have seen the 
enlightened descendants of Southern 
rebels respond with the recognition that 
the Civil War is over and the South 
did not win. 

We have now completed the full cycle. 
If we pass this voting rights bill we 
would demonstrate firmly that no at- 
tempt to deny the right to vote will 
again be tolerated no matter how care- 
fully disguised. It is my hope that the 
enactment of the voting rights bill 
would put an end to a century’s sense- 
less waste of time, energy, strength and 
human lives over this issue and free us 
to turn to the higher social and economic 
goals set forth in the President’s Great 
Society program. 

It would be naive to suppose that the 
passage of this bill would mean that all 
would live happily ever after. But with- 
out the guarantee of the right to vote— 
the minimum that a nation owes her 
citizens—we have no hope of achieving 
these goals. 

In the early days of our country we 
proved that sectional conflicts between 
North and South could be dwarfed in the 
common effort to establish a new nation. 

I know that we could do it again. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act 
shall be known as the “Voting Rights Act of 
1965. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'’CULLOCH 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCCULLOCH as 
a substitute for the committee amendment: 
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Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

insert: “That this Act shall be known as 

the ‘Voting Rights Act of 1965’. 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 2, (a) The phrase ‘literacy test’ 
shall mean any requirement that a person 
as a prerequisite for voting or registration 
for voting (1) demonstrate the ability to 
read, write, understand, or interpret any 
matter, or (2) demonstrate an educational 
achievement or knowledge of any particular 
subject, 

“(b) A person is ‘denied or deprived of 
the right to register or to vote’ if he is (1) 
not provided by persons acting under color 
of law with an opportunity to register to vote 
or to qualify to vote within two weekdays 
after making a good-faith attempt to do so, 
(2) found not qualified to vote by any person 
acting under color of law, or (3) not notified 
by any person acting under color of law of 
the results of his application, within seven 
days after making application therefor. 

“(c) The term ‘election’ shall mean any 
general, special, or primary election held in 
any voting district solely or in part for the 
purpose of electing or selecting any candi- 
date to public office or of deciding a proposi- 
tion or issue of public law. 

“(d) The term ‘voting district’ shall mean 
any county or parish, except that where 
registration for voting is not conducted under 
the supervision of a county or parish, the 
term shall include any other subdivision of 
a State which conducts registration for 
voting. 

“(e) The term ‘vote’ shall have the same 
meaning as in section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971 (e)). 


“FINDINGS 


“Src. 3. (a) Congress hereby finds that 
large numbers of United States citizens have 
been and are being denied the right to reg- 
ister or to vote in various States on account 
of race or color in violation of the fifteenth 
amendment. 

“(b) Congress further finds that literacy 
tests have been and are being used in various 
States and political subdivisions as a means 
of discrimination on account of race or color. 
Congress further finds that persons with a 
sixth-grade education possess reasonable lit- 
eracy, comprehension, and intelligence and 
that, in fact, persons possessing such educa- 
tional achievement have been and are being 
denied or deprived of the right to register 
or to vote for failure to satisfy literacy test 
requirements solely or primarily because of 
discrimination on account of race or color. 

“(c) Congress further finds that the pre- 
requisites for voting or registration for vot- 
ing (1) that a person possess good moral 
character unrelated to the commission of a 
felony, or (2) that a person prove qualifica- 
tions by the voucher of registered voters or 
members of any other class, have been and 
are being used as a means of discrimination 
on account of race or color. 

“(d) Congress further finds that in any 
voting district where twenty-five or more 
persons have been denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote on account of 
race or color and who are qualified to register 
and vote, there exists in such a district a 
pattern or practice of denial of the right 
to register or to vote on account of race or 
color in violation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 


“APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS; PRESUMPTION 
OF PATTERN OR PRACTICE 

“Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies to the Civil Service Commission 
(1) that he has received complaints in writ- 
ing from twenty-five or more residents of a 
voting district each alleging that (i) the 
complainant can satisfy the voting qualifica- 
tions of the voting district, and (ii) the com- 
plainant has been denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote on account of race 
or color within ninety days prior to the filing 
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of his complaint, aud (2) that the Attorney 
General believes such complaints to be meri- 
torious, the Civil Service Commission shall 
promptly appoint an examiner for such vot- 
ing district who shall be responsible to the 
Commission. 

“(b) A certification by the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be final and effective upon publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 

“(c) The examiner shall examine each 
person who has filed a complaint certified 
by the Attorney General to determine 
whether he was denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote within ninety 
days prior to the filing of such complaint, 
and whether he is qualified to vote under 
State law. A person’s statement under oath 
shall be prima facie. evidence as to his age, 
residence, and prior efforts to register or 
otherwise qualify to vote. In determining 
whether a person is qualified to vote under 
State law, the examiner shall disregard (1) 
any literacy test if such person has not been 
adjudged an incompetent and has completed 
the sixth grade of education in a public 
school in, or a private school accredited by, 
any Stute or territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or (2) any requirement that such person, 
as & prerequisite for voting or registration 
for voting (i) possess good moral character 
unrelated to the commission of a felony, or 
(ii) prove his qualifications by the voucher 
of registered voters or members of any other 
class. If applicable State law requires a 
literacy test, those ns possessing less 
than a sixth-grade education shall be admin- 
istered such test only in writing and the 
answers to such test shall be included in 
the examiner's report. 

„d) If the examiner finds that twenty- 
five or more of those persons within the vot- 
ing district, who have filed complaints 
certified by the Attorney General have been 
denied the right to register or to vote and 
are qualified to vote under State law, he 
shall promptly place them on a list of eligi- 
ble voters, and shall certify and serve such 
list upon the offices of the appropriate elec- 
tion officials, the Attorney General, and the 
attorney general of the State, together with 
& report of his findings as to those persons 
whom he has found qualified to vote. Serv- 
ice shall be as prescribed by rule 5(b) of 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. The 
provisions of section 8(d) and 8(e) shall 
then apply to persons placed on a list of 
eligible voters. 

“(e) A finding by the examiner under 
subsection (d) shall create a presumption 
of a pattern or practice of denial of the right 
to register or to vote on account of race or 
color. 

“CHALLENGES 

“Sec. 5. (a) A challenge to the factual 
findings of the examiner, contained in the 
examiner's report, may be made by the at- 
torney general of the State or by any other 
person upon whom has been served a certi- 
fied list and report of persons found quali- 
fied to vote, as provided in section 4(d). 
Such challenge shall be made by service 
upon the attorney general and upon the 
Civil Service Commission as prescribed by 
rule 5(b) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Such challenge shall be entertained 
only (1) if made within ten days after serv- 
ice of the list of eligible voters as provided 
in section 4(d), and (2) if supported by the 
affidavit of at least two persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts constituting 
grounds for the challenge. 

“(b) Upon service of a challenge the Civil 
Service Commission shall promptly appoint 
a hearing officer who shall be responsible to 
the Commission, or promptly designate a 
hearing officer already appointed, to hear 
and determine such challenge. A challenge 
shall be determined within seven days after 
it has been made. A person's fulfillment of 
literacy test requirements, if not disregarded 
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by the examiner as provided for in section 
4(c), shall be reviewed solely on the basis of 
the written answers included in the exam- 
iner’s report required by sections 4(c) and 
4(d). 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF A PATTERN OR PRACTICE 


“Src. 6. A pattern or practice of denial of 
the right to register or to vote on account 
of race or color is established (a) if a chal- 
lenge to a finding under section 4(d) has 
not been made within ten days after service 
of the list of eligible voters on the appro- 
priate State election officials and the attor- 
ney general of the State, or (b) upon a 
determination by a hearing officer that 
twenty-five or more of those persons within 
the voting district, who have been placed 
on the list of eligible voters by the exam- 
iners, have been denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote and are qualified 
to register and to vote. The listing of ad- 
ditional persons prescribed in section 8 shall 
not be stayed pending judicial review of the 
decision of a hearing officer. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 7. A petition for review of the deci- 
sion of a hearing officer may be filed in the 
United States court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which the person challenged resides 
within fifteen days after service of such 
decision by mail on the person petitioning 
for review, but no decision of a hearing offi- 
cer shall be overturned unless clearly erro- 
neous. 

“LISTING OF PERSONS FOUND ELIGIBLE 

“Sec. 8. (a) Upon establishment of a pat- 
tern or practice, as provided in section 6, 
the Civil Service Commission shall appoint 
such additional examiners for the voting 
district as may be necessary who shall deter- 
mine whether persons within the voting dis- 
trict are qualified to register and to vote, 
In determining whether such persons are 
so qualified the examiners shall apply the 
same procedures and be subject to the same 
conditions imposed upon the initial exam- 
iner under section 4(c), except that a person 
appearing before such examiner need not 
have first attempted to apply to a State or 
local registration official if he states, under 
oath, that in his belief to have done so would 
have been futile or would have jeopardized 
the personal safety, employment, or eco- 
nomic standing of himself, his family, or 
his property. Such examiner shall in the 
same manner as provided in section 4(d), 
certify and serve lists of eligible voters and 
any supplements as appropriate at the end 
of each month, upon the appropriate elec- 
tion officials, the Attorney General, and the 
attorney general of the State, together with 
reports of his findings as to those persons 
listed. 

“(b) Challenges to the findings of the 
examiners shall be made in the manner and 
under the same conditions as are provided 
in section 5. 

“(c) The Civil Service Commission shall 
appoint and make available additional hear- 
ing officers within the voting district as may 
be necessary to hear and determine the chal- 
lenges under this section. 

„d) Any person who has been placed on 
a list of eligible voters shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote in any election held within 
the voting district unless and until the 
appropriate election officials shall have been 
notified that such person has been removed 
from such list in accordance with section 
10. If challenged, such person shall be en- 
titled and allowed to vote provisionally with 
appropriate provision being made for the 
impounding of their ballots, pending final 
determination of their status by the hearing 
officer and by the court. 

“(e) Examiners shall issue to each person 
placed on a list of eligible voters a certificate 
evidencing his eligibility to vote. 

“(f) No person shall be entitled to vote 
in any election by virtue of the provisions 
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of this Act unless his name shall have been 
certified and transmitted on such list to 
the offices of the appropriate election officials 
at least forty-five days prior to such election. 


“APPLICATION AND PROCEDURE 


“Sec. 9. (a) Consistent with State law and 
the provisions of this Act, persons appearing 
before an examiner shall make application 
in such form as the Ciyil Service Commis- 
sion may require. Also consistent with 
State law and the provisions of this Act, 
the times, places, and procedures for ap- 
plication and listing pursuant to this Act 
and removals from eligibility lists shall be 
prescribed by regulations promulgated by 
the Civil Service Commission. The Com- 
mission shall, after consultation with the 
Attorney General, instruct examiners con- 
cerning the qualifications required for 
listing. 

“(b) Notwithstanding time limitations as 
may be established under State or local law, 
examiners shall make themselves available 
every weekday in order to determine whether 
persons are qualified to vote. 

“(c) Times, places, and procedures for 
hearing and determination of challenges 
under sections 5 and 8(b) shall be pre- 
scribed by regulation promulgated by the 
Civil Service Commission, provided that 
hearing officers shall hear challenges in the 
voting district of the listed persons chal- 
lenged. 

“REMOVAL FROM VOTER LISTS 

“Sec. 10. Any person whose name appears 
on a list, as provided in this Act, shall be en- 
titled and allowed to vote in the election 
district of his residence unless and until the 
appropriate election officials shall have been 
notified that such person has been removed 
from such list. A person whose name ap- 
pears on such a list shall be removed there- 
from by an examiner if (1) he has been suc- 
cessfully challenged in accordance with the 
procedure prescribed in sections 5 and 7, or 
(2) he has been determined by an examiner 
(a) not to have voted or attempted to vote 
at least once during four consecutive years 
while listed or during such longer period as 
is allowed by State law without requiring re- 
registration, or (b) to have otherwise lost his 
eligibility to vote: Provided, however, That in 
a State which requires reregistration within 
a period of time shorter than four years, the 
person shall be required to reregister with an 
examiner who shall apply reregistration 
methods and procedures of State law not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act. 


“QUALIFICATIONS OF EXAMINERS AND HEARING 
OFFICERS 


“Sec, 11. Examiners and hearing officers 
appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
shall be existing Federal officers and em- 
ployees who are residents of the State in 
which the Attorney General has issued his 
certification. Examiners and hearing officers 
shall subscribe to the oath of office required 
by section 16 of title 5, United States Code. 
Examiners and hearing officers shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for such other service, but while en- 
gaged in the work as examiners and hearing 
Officers shall be paid actual travel expenses, 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence expenses 
when away from their usual place of resi- 
dence, in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 835 to 842 of title 5, United States 
Code. Examiners and hearing officers shall 
have the power to administer oaths. 


“TERMINATION OF LISTING 


“Sec. 12. The listing provisions of this Act 
shall be applied in a voting district until, 
within any twelve-month period, less than 
twenty-five persons within the voting district 
have been placed on lists of eligible voters by 
examiners. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 13. (a) Whenever a person alleges to 
an examiner within twenty-four hours after 
the closing of the polls that notwithstanding 
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his listing under the provisions of this Act 
he has not been permitted to vote or that 
his vote was not properly counted or not 
counted subject to the impounding provision, 
as provided in section 8(d), the examiner 
shall notify the United States attorney for 
the judicial district if such allegation, in his 
opinion, appears to be well founded. Upon 
receipt of such notification, the United States 
attorney may forthwith apply to the district 
court for a temporary or permanent injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order, and 
including orders directed to the State and 
State or local election officials to require them 
(1) to permit persons listed under this Act 
to vote, (2) to count such votes, or (8) for 
such other orders as the court may deem 
ecessary and appropriate. 

“(b) No person, acting under color of law, 

“(1) fail or refuse to permit to vote any 
person who is entitled to vote under any 
provision of this Act; or 

“(2) willfully fail or refuse to count, tabu- 
late, and report accurately such person's 
vote; or 

“(3) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
such person entitled to vote under any pro- 
vision of this Act for voting or attempting 
to vote; or 

“(4) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
person for urging or aiding voting or at- 
tempted voting by persons entitled to vote 
under any provision of this Act. 

“(c) No person, acting under color of law 
or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, or 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, any person for exercising any pow- 
ers or duties under section 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 
10 of this Act. 

“(d) No person shall in any matter within 
the jurisdiction of an examiner or a hearing 
Officer, knowingly and willfully falsify or con- 
ceal a material fact, or make any false, fic- 
titious, or fraudulent statement or repre- 
sentation, or make or use any false writing 
or document knowing the same to contain 
any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement 
or entry. 

“(e) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of subsection (b), (c), or (d) shall be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, 

“(f) All cases of civil and criminal con- 
tempt arising under the provisions of this 
Act shall be governed by section 151 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1995). 

“(g) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
an applicant for listing under this Act shall 
have exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law. 

“INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS 

“Src, 14. (a) No person shall, for any rea- 
son— 

“(1) fail or refuse to permit to vote in any 
State any person who is qualified to vote 
under the provisions of the law of such 
State which are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of Federal law; or 

“(2) willfully fail or refuse to count, tab- 
ulate, and report accurately such person’s 
vote; or . 

“(3) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
such person for the purpose of preventing 
such person from voting or attempting to 
vote; or 

“(4) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
person for the purpose of preventing such 
person from urging or aiding voting or at- 
tempted voting. 

“(b) No person shall, within a year fol- 
lowing an election, (1) destroy, deface, mu- 
tilate, or otherwise alter the marking of a 
paper ballot cast in such election, or (2) alter 
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any record of voting in such election made 
by a voting machine or otherwise. 

“(c) No person shall knowingly or will- 
fully give false information as to his name, 
address, or period of residence in a voting 
district for the purpose of establishing his 
eligibility to register or vote, or conspire with 
another individual for the purpose of en- 
couraging his false registration to vote or 
illegal voting, or pay or offer to pay or accept 
payment either for registration to vote or 
for voting. 

d) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), (b), or (c) shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(e) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be applicable only to general, 
special, or primary elections held solely or in 
part for the purpose of selecting or electing 
presidential electors, Members of the United 
States Senate, Members of the United States 
House of Representatives, or Delegates or 
Commissioners from the territories or pos- 
sessions. 

“RELIEF FROM ENFORCEMENT OF POLL TAX 

“Sec. 15. (a) Congress hereby finds that the 
constitutional right to vote of large numbers 
of citizens of the United States is denied or 
abridged on account of race or color in some 
States by the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in 
State or local elections, To assure that the 
right to vote is not thus denied or abridged, 
the Attorney General shall forthwith insti- 
tute in the name of the United States actions 
for declaratory judgment or injunctive relief 
against the enforcement of any poll tax, or 
other tax or payment, which, as a condition 
precedent to voting in State or local elec- 
tions, has the purpose or effect of denying or 
abridging the right to vote on account of race 
or color. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of such actions 
which shall be heard and determined by a 
court of three judges in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. It shall be the duty of 
the judges designated to hear the case to 
assign the case for hearing at the earliest 
practicable date, to participate in the hear- 
ing and determination thereof, and to cause 
the case to be in every way expedited. 

“(c) Appeal from judgments rendered 
under this section shall be to the Supreme 
Court in accordance with section 1253, title 
28, United States Code. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec, 17. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby.” 


Mr. McCULLOCH (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, and that 
the amendment be printed in the Recorp 
and be open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the so-called McCulloch substitute and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 2 
hours, and that such time be equally di- 
vided and controlled by myself and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCULLOCH]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6400) to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, had come to no resolution there- 
on. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WYOMING'S STATEHOOD 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, as this 
year marks the 75th anniversary of Wyo- 
ming’s statehood, I wish to present the 
first of several profiles of outstanding 
Wyoming citizens who, through years of 
dedicated service, have helped to estab- 
lish Wyoming as the Equality State, a 
State with a progressive outlook on a 
bright future but with an acute aware- 
ness of the independence and integrity 
of its earlier leaders. 

JOSEPH M. CAREY 


Such a leader was Joseph Maull Carey, 
born in Milton, Del., January 19, 1845, 
died in Cheyenne, Wyo., February 5, 1924. 
He attended the common schools, Fort 
Edward Collegiate Institute, and Union 
College, New York; was graduated from 
the law department of the University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia in 1864; 
and was admitted to the bar in 1867. He 
practiced law in Philadelphia for 2 years 
and then was appointed by President 
Grant as the first U.S. attorney in the 
newly created territory of Wyoming. He 
served on the Supreme Court from 1872 
to 1876 and, upon retirement from the 
bench, engaged in the cattle and ranch- 
ing business as the owner of the original 
CY ranch near Casper. 

EARLY STOCKMAN 


Judge Carey aided in the formation of 
the Stock Association of Laramie County, 
which later became the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association. He brought to the 
organization the legal mind it needed in 
its formative days, helping to hold the 
group together in trying times, and was 
president of the association from 1883 to 
1887. Judge Carey served as a member 
of the U.S. Centennial Commission from 
1872 to 1876; a member of the Republican 
National Committee from 1876 to 1897; 
and mayor of Cheyenne 1881 to 1885. He 
was elected as a Republican to the 49th, 
50th, and 51st Congresses, serving from 
March 4, 1885, until July 10, 1890, when 
the territory became a State. 

FATHERED WYOMING 

Judge Carey introduced the bill pro- 
viding for the admission of Wyoming as 
a State, defending ardently and success- 
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fully the constitutional clause which con- 
ferred suffrage upon women. He was 
chosen as the first U.S. Senator from 
Wyoming. During his single term, he 
secured the passage of an act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to 
patent lands to States containing desert 
areas, provided they would cause such 
lands to be reclaimed and irrigated. The 
terms of this act, commonly known as 
the Carey Act, were accepted by Wyo- 
ming in 1895 and large areas were pat- 
ented to companies. 

Although most of his constituents 
favored the free coinage of silver, Carey 
supported President Cleveland in secur- 
ing the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act 
of 1878, sacrificing his chances of reelec- 
tion. He then resumed the practice of 
law in Cheyenne. During President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration he 
became a Progressive Republican, and 
again paid dearly for his independence, 
failing to obtain the nomination of the 
Republicans for Governor in 1910. He 
was offered the nomination by the Dem- 
ocratic Party and was elected, serving as 
Governor of Wyoming from 1910 to 1912. 

A PROGRESSIVE 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Progressive Party in 1912. Thereafter, 
he was vice president of the Federal Land 
Bank and a member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Wyoming. 
Judge Carey became a promoter of a de- 
velopment company which by extensive 
irrigation projects at Wheatland threw 
open large areas to cultivation. In this 
undertaking he had in mind a great 
Wyoming with agriculture as its corner- 
stone. 

In 1877 he married Louise David. The 
elder of their two sons, Robert D. Carey, 
also served as Governor of Wyoming and 
as a U.S. Senator. Robert Carey was the 
father of the late Joseph Carey II and 
the late Sarah Carey. Judge Carey’s 
younger son, the late Charles D. Carey, 
was the father of Elizabeth, now Mrs. 
Willits Brewster, with sons William and 
John, of Cheyenne; Louise, now Mrs. 
Francis J. Bon, with daughter Louise, of 
Washington D.C.; and Charles D. Carey, 
husband of the former Margaret Barnes, 
with children David, Louise, and Eliza- 
beth, of Cheyenne. 

Judge Carey never feared to venture 
into new areas of endeavor. His willing- 
ness to serve the common good, despite 
injury to himself, and his humanitarian 
ideals are qualities which made Joseph 
M. Carey one of America’s outstanding 
citizens, His ruggedness, self-sufficiency, 
independence, and individuality are 
traits typical of the spirit shown by the 
people of Wyoming in building a great 
State over the last 75 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the second sketch in this 
75th anniversary series of outstanding 
Wyoming citizens will present Senator 
Francis E. Warren. 


LIST OF ALLIED-FLAG SHIPS TRAD- 
ING WITH THE VIETCONG 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include certain 
tables and figures with reference thereto. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
stepped up efforts are needed to halt 
allied shippers trading with the Vietcong. 

The construction of missile sites pro- 
tecting the port of Haiphong, where the 
bulk of allied merchant ships call, is 
proof that the Communists feel shipping 
is important. 

It will be necessary to watch shipping 
figures into North Vietnam very closely 
in the near future. Recall that during 
the Soviet buildup of missiles in Cuba 
during the summer of 1962, those mis- 
siles were transported in Communist 
ships. However, the normal supply traf- 
fic was diverted for hauling aboard ves- 
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sels of the allied flag. This morning’s 
reports of possible missile-bearing Red- 
flag ships being spotted in waters around 
North Vietnam underscores the need to 
curb free world ship trade with the Viet- 


cong. 

Latest estimates by the State Depart- 
ment assess allied ship trade with the 
Vietcong to account for approximately 
17 percent of all nonstrategic goods flow- 
ing into North Vietnam. This figure is 
based on the most recent information 
available to the Department, as I am ad- 
vised. Also, the State Department last 
Friday confirmed a 20-percent drop in 
the overall free world ship traffic to North 
Vietnam, however the indication was 
given that such trade is of little signifi- 
cance. 

Clearly, more diplomatic efforts must 
be made to discourage this trade, whether 
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it goes on now or in the future. From 
January to June 28 of this year the latest 
Pentagon figures show 191 American 
troops killed in battle against the Viet- 
cong. Under these circumstances of ris- 
ing military action, one allied ship work- 
ing for the Vietcong is one too many. 

I am including in the Recor a list of 
those allied ships and shipowners who 
have engaged in Vietcong trade for the 
first 6 months of this year. An analysis 
of this list will show that many of the 
same ships or owners repeatedly haul 
Red goods. It should be easier to crack 
down on these repeat offenders, particu- 
larly when many of the cargos are be- 
ing shipped from the same ports in or 
near Red China. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge greater efforts to 
end this assistance being supplied the 
Vietcong by certain of our allies. 


Free world shipping to Communist North Vietnam January to June, 1966 


JANUARY 
Ship Flag Ostensible owner Port of departure Arrival 
3 orale Arg ing Co., Ltd., Hong Kon; Hong Kong Haiphong. 
Jin Hoe Co., Ptas Kuching, 'Sarawak, alaysia. do Do. 
-| Peninsular Shipping Oo., ps ong Kong i -| Port Campha. 
Verder & C td., Hon: ng Ko . Ra .| Haiphong. 
Wakasa Bay Co., Lt Hong R ON Kokura (Japan). Port 33 


Elbow River 


-| Patlem Cia. Nav. S.A., Panama 


Viking Shippin 
River Aung Lt 


The wip deans) Siipping Co., Ltd 
Taiyo Gyogyo K.K., ga Sees 
M a Cia, Nav ip ž 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong. 
Toku: 5 


FEBRUARY 


Hemisphere Shipping Co., Ltd., mo Kong. 
Crom 


nhar Shlpplng Ci , Lid., Hong 


Peninsular 8 * Per Co., Ltd.. Hong Kong 8 STA 570 
River Line, I. amiiton, Bermuda. Port Campha, 
Continental 3 & Enterprises, Ltd., aiphong. 
Jin Hoe Co., Ltd., 5 Sarawak, M 0. 
Peninsular Ship ing Co., Ltd., —— ong... Do. 
Waterloo Shipp’ fae Ltd., London Do. 
Peninsular Shipping Co., Ltd., ‘Hong K Kong. Do. 
Stanhope Steamship Co., Ltd., London Port Campha 
Viking Shipping Co., Ltd. „Hong ROES Do. 

-| Ocean Tramping Co., Ltd., Hong Kong. 8 Haiphong: 
Strovili Sa Nav. 8. ALP Pahama 0. 
Hunter, M.C. Fred (London). anol. 

Nitto Sbosen K. K., Tokyo. Port Campha, 

MARCH 

Hemisphere Shipping Co., Ltd., Hong Kong. Hongay. 

Cronulla Shipping Co. , Ltd 5 Hong Kong Haiphong. 

Corithian Shi upping Co., Ltd., Hong Kong Port Campha. 

Eine an ping C Co., Ltd. , Hong Kong. * Do. 

Verder & Hong 2 Do. 

River Ling Lidl. “Hamilton Bermuda. Haiphong. 

A/S Arne Sveen's Rederi -| Port Campha 
and Hongay. 

Georgopulos, Fa O Piraeus... ooo aan aaa nanea] esaa Port Campha, 

Strovili Cia. Nav, S. A., Panama sai de 

-| Olistim Nav. Co., Ltd., Monrovia, Liberia.. 

-| Hollandse Vrachtvaard Maats., Amsterdam... Do. 

---| Koninklijke Paketvaart Maats., Amsterdam Do. 
APRIL 

-| Verder & Co., Ltd., EENS n Yokohama.. -| Port Campha. 

Paulsen, Egil, Fredrikstel. Skibs-A/S Karland: ier Kong. Haiphong. 

i] A/G ‘Arne MONIA: BOSAL. Ane doe, ae en eee 8 
Cia, Mer, Villa Nota s. A., FPnam aaa ñ T Shanghai port Bands 

MAY 
Tat On Shipping & Enterprises, Ltd., Hong Kong. Haiphong. 
Cronulla Shipping Ço.. Ltd.. Hong Ko Bongo se Do. 
Continental Na’ tion & Enterprises, D 
Willow . s o., Ltd., Hong Kong. 
St. Hema aa Co., Hon Rone 
ong Kong. 


ni 
gban Shi 


5 C ai 
issipo Cia. Nav. g. e 
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BRIGHTER BUDGET 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.KREBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial entitled “Brighter 
Budget,” from the Newark News of June 
21, 1965. 

To those of us who look forward to the 
days when our Federal Government can 
boast of a balanced budget, the recent 
editorial from the Newark News was in- 
deed good news. I am sure my colleagues 
will find this editorial of interest. The 
Johnson administration not only has 
forecast a surprisingly low budget deficit 
of $3.8 billion, the lowest in 5 years, but 
actually is working toward a balanced 
budget in the not too distant future. I 
agree with the Newark News that such a 
prospect is magnificent. 

The editorial follows: 

BRIGHTER BUDGET 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
last year’s $11.5 billion income tax cut was 
not as great a risk as defenders of orthodox 
fiscal policy feared. With the reduction, 
which the administration designed to stimu- 
late the economy, it was felt the revenue loss 
would result in a still larger deficit unless 
Federal spending were substantially reduced. 

In April, President Johnson disclosed the 
budget deficit for the current fiscal year 
would be $5.3 billion in the red, not $6.3 
billion as he forecast in January. When he 
sent the excise tax reduction proposal to 
Congress the deficit was dropped to $4.4 bil- 
lion, 

And now, only a month later, Mr. John- 
son has come out with the comforting news 
the deficit may drop to $3.8 billion. If this 
becomes a fact, the deficit will be at a 5- 
year low. In the last fiscal year the deficit 
was $8.3 billion. 

Mr. Johnson’s figures, of course, are pro- 
jections. The actual financial statement will 
be issued after the books are closed the end 
of this month. Nevertheless, his Budget 
Bureau officials have a remarkable record for 
making predictions on the side of under- 
statement. 

The changed budget picture is the conse- 
quence, of course, of an unexpected flood of 
tax collections and the fact that Mr. John- 
son has restored some respectability to Gov- 
ernment economy. In the case of tax col- 
lections, the President estimated they will 
total $92.8 billion, or $1.6 billion more than 
he estimated in January and $3.3 billion 
more than the Government collected last 
year. As for spending, it will be about $900 
million under the $97.5 billion in the cur- 
rent budget and $1.1 billion less than last 
year’s expenditures. 

From Mr. Johnson’s figures, the Govern- 
ment would still be $3.8 billion from a 
balanced budget. But now at least we have 
a basis for looking forward to balance. 

Speaking of the budget’s prospects, the 
President happily remarked, “We expect a 
very unique thing to hapen to us.” 

Unique? The word is magnificent. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR AN- 
SWERS STUDENTS WHO DESTROY 
DRAFT CARDS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 3, I wrote to the Director of the 
Selective Service to inquire as to what 
course of action has been taken with 
regard to registrants who have deliber- 
ately destroyed draft cards. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1965. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL HERSHEY: Reports that col- 
lege students are deliberately destroying 
their draft cards is highly disturbing. Would 
you please tell me what action has been 
taken against the guilty? 

If you feel that the selective service law 
needs revision to discourage such violations, 
you may be sure that I will be happy to 
cooperate with you in this matter. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


I have received the following letter, 
dated June 23, from Lt. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey in reply: 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN P. SayLor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Sartor: I have your letter of 
June 3, 1965, concerning the destruction by 
some registrants of their selective service reg- 
istration certificates. 

Where it can be established that a regis- 
trant has deliberately destroyed his registra- 
tion certificate he may be declared a delin- 
quent by the local board and his processing 
for induction accelerated. 

The determination of whether an indict- 
ment should be sought in any such instance 
rests with the appropriate U.S. attorney. 

In the cases of the reported destruction of 
registration certificates in California this 
Agency has suggested that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation interview and obtain 
signed statements of the registrants allegedly 
involved for the use of local boards in deter- 
mining whether these registrants should be 
declared delinquent and their induction 
accelerated. 

I appreciate your offer of support for any 
legislation which may be necessary in this 
area. However, adequate authority exists to 
enforce compliance with the law either 
through accelerated induction or by criminal 
prosecution, 

If I may be of further service, please call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director, 


Mr. Speaker, because of the serious 
nature of the actions of those defiant of 
the selective service law, particularly 
since the infractions have taken place at 
a time when loyal American servicemen 
are exposing their lives to enemy fire in 
Vietnam and to the guerrilla tactics of 
die-hard Dominican Republic factions, 
Congress will be insistent upon checking 
the progress of the actions of responsi- 
ble officers and authorities against the 
guilty parties. For this reason I have 
today written to General Hershey asking 
for a full report on what has transpired 
since his letter of June 23 as well as on 
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future plans and developments as they 
take place. : 

I have informed General Hershey that 
Congress is interested not only in the 
California cases but in all related in- 
stances where violations have occurred. 
If the selective service system has no 
record of violations other than in Cali- 
fornia, then I have promised to cooper- 
ate in attempting to determine whether 
reports of profanations of the draft law 
elsewhere in the country can be sub- 
stantiated. I am also interested in 
learning whether the “appropriate” U.S. 
attorney automatically undertakes to 
determine whether an indictment should 
be sought or if the request for such 
course of action must come from the 
selective service system or other appro- 
priate agency of the Government. 

Finally, does referral to local boards 
“in determining whether these“ —Cali- 
fornia cases registrants should be de- 
clared delinquent and their induction 
accelerated” indicate that selective serv- 
ice is not considering criminal prosecu- 
tion as an alternative to accelerated 
induction? 

The answer to the latter question will 
be important to Congress because it is 
highly probable that some of the indi- 
viduals involved would not qualify phys- 
ically or morally—for military service. 
If any of the involved offenders resemble 
some of the degenerates that appear at 
many of the demonstrations where pa- 
triotism and the flag are scorned, a 
period of incarceration directed at re- 
habilitation could well be preferable to 
accelerated induction. 


REAFFIRMING SUPPORT OF THE 
10TH AMENDMENT TO THE USS. 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a concurrent resolution 
which upon passage by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate will reaffirm 
our support of the 10th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, which in clear, 
simple, and precise words states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


This amendment, 1 of the 10 amend- 
ments which comprise our bill of rights, 
is as important today to the fundamental 
structure of government upon which our 
Nation is founded as it was when first 
proposed by the Congress in 1789. 

The resolution which I have introduced 
is needed now because of the safeguard 
to individual freedom and the balance 
which the 10th amendment extends to 
our Nation and to our people in every 
part of our land, and the misunderstand- 
ing that has been generated in our time 
as to the purpose and intent of this 
amendment in relation to the basic prin- 
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ciples of liberty which we as Americans 
hold so dear. 

There have been, from the outset, two 
opposing schools of thought in the United 
States as to the relative importance of 
strong centralized Government at the 
Federal level as opposed to the rights of 
the States to self-government with the 
primary responsibility for the solution of 
local problems remaining in the State and 
local governments. 

The strength of our Nation has been 
forged through the interlocking author- 
ity of Federal and State Governments 
which, while establishing national guid- 
ance for our expanding country, at the 
same time gave to our individual States 
the means to develop in accordance with 
their diversified interests and require- 
ments. 

Our national character became that 
of a people courageous, self-reliant, in- 
dependent, ‘confident, progressive—a 
people that could not be intimidated nor 
persuaded to trade individual liberty for 
security through dependence upon the 
Federal Government. 

In recent years since World War II we 
have seen a continuing expansion of 
Federal power with attendant encroach- 
ment into the sphere of State authority 
as defined in our Constitution. 

We exist in an ever-changing universe 
and accept necessary expansion of Fed- 
eral functions to keep pace with our 
population growth and economic devel- 
opment within the limits of authorized 
constitutional power. But such expan- 
sion must not become an instrument to 
abrogate or nullify the rights of the in- 
dividual States as guaranteed by the 10th 
amendment. 

The reservation of certain rights to 
the States has permitted a continuous 
development of law through State legis- 
latures which in many instance has in- 
fluenced the direction of national policy. 
Upon several occasions State laws estab- 
lished a precedent which led to pro- 
posed and ratified amendments to the 
Constitution itself. 

The rights of the States as specified in 
the Constitution is of equal importance 
to every one of our 50 States. The 10th 
amendment has given to the American 
people a framework within which they 
can work at the local and State levels 
to create laws which meet the needs of 
the local community, and to make neces- 
sary changes in these laws as required 
at the local and State levels. 

However, as a result of the current 
trend to expand Federal power in all 
directions to supersede State authority 
and to place a limitation upon State 
jurisdiction through the distribution of 
Federal funds within the several States, 
it is obligatory upon the Congress as the 
representative body of the United States 
to reaffirm its positive position of dedica- 
tion to the constitutional provisions 
which define the scope of Federal au- 
thority as well as the powers reserved to 
the States and to the people. 

It is important that through this con- 
current action by the House and the 
Senate, the Congress with a solid unity 
of purpose proclaims to the nations of 
the world that while we as a people may 
differ as to the means by which we bring 
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about certain changes in our internal 
domestic affairs, we are unified in our 
faith in our national heritage of freedom 
and in our absolute support of all of 
the provisions of our Constitution, which 
is the foundation upon which our Na- 
tion stands firm and strong. 


CRASH OF SOVIET TROOP TRANS- 
PORT DEMANDS AN EXPLANA- 
TION; RAISES QUESTIONS OF 
SOVIET INVOLVEMENT IN YEMEN 
WAR, STATE DEPARTMENT AP- 
PROVAL OF GRAIN SHIPMENTS TO 
NASSER 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, reports 
in the press this morning tell of what 
otherwise might be considered an ob- 
scure and relatively unimportant plane 
crash in Egypt. It involves a Soviet- 
built Antonov troop transport that 
crashed into the desert killing all but 2 
of the 29 persons aboard. 

Although the Nasser government has 
thrown a tight security lid on the story 
and has barred newsmen from the crash 
site, we do know that the aircraft mani- 
fest listed 22 Egyptian military person- 
nel and 7 Soviet crewmembers. It 
seems clear that the aircraft was headed 
for the Yemen, where at least 60,000 
Egyptian troops are deployed in a bloody 
war of aggression with significant Near 
Eastern military implications. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I know, this 
crash represents the first clear proof that 
the Soviet Union has committed both 
arms and personnel in support of the 
war in Yemen. It raises the further 
question of just how many Soviet air- 
men and troops are actively involved in 
the Yemen. 

More important, however, is that this 
latest evidence of Soviet and Egyptian 
aggression in the Yemen comes less than 
2 weeks after the Johnson administra- 
tion announced that massive shipments 
of Public Law 480 grain to Nasser would 
be resumed, in direct conflict with the 
“anti-aggressor” clause to the 1963 For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

If yesterday’s crash is not proof posi- 
tive of direct military aggression, I would 
like our State Department to prove oth- 
erwise. Moreover, it seems hard to be- 
lieve that the United States diplomati- 
cally recognizes, and helped to create the 
present Communist government of 
Yemen which is being militarily aided 
and assisted by both the Soviet Union 
and Nasser in its war of attrition against 
the Yemeni Royalists, whose government 
we helped to dissolve. 

Without the grain provided by the 
United States under Public Law 480, 
Nasser could not afford to prop up the 
Yemeni Communists with 60,000 troops, 
or finance research in military rocketry. 
Today’s evidence clearly points up the 
futility of relying on discretionary lan- 
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guage to express congressional intent 
where the State Department is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s air crash de- 
mands a full explanation by our State 
Department. The American people de- 
serve, at long last, the facts concerning 
this war in the Yemen which could re- 
shape the entire balance of power in the 
Near East. 


AGGRESSION BY NASSER IN COLLU- 
SION WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] for calling the at- 
tention of this House to this latest de- 
velopment which points to obvious overt 
aggression by Nasser in collusion with the 
Soviet Union. 

I have been pointing to Nasser’s tyran- 
nical role in Yemen for a long time here 
on the floor of the House. Ihave pointed 
to his illegal actions in that country— 
to his mammoth expenditures of arms 
from the Soviet Union to carry out his 
mass murders there, and subsidized, mind 
you, Mr. Speaker, by our economic assist- 
ance. 

What more blatant example do we need 
as to why we should cut off our aid in any 
form to the United Arab Republic? 

We have a nonaggression clause, as the 
gentleman from New Jersey pointed out, 
in our Foreign Assistance Act. What 
more proof do we need that Nasser is an 
aggressor? What more reason do we 
need to implement this provision in our 
law? 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN AAU 
AND NCAA 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall my recently having brought to the 
attention of the House the running con- 
troversy between the National AAU and 
the NCAA, and what a bad effect it was 
having upon our young athletes around 
the country. 

This past week I received a telegram 
from Mr. Don Boydston, chairman of 
the U.S. Gymnastic Federation, the sub- 
ject of which I feel compelled to bring 
to the attention of this House, 

It seems the defending AAU National 
Championship Women’s Gymnastic 
Team from Southern Illinois University 
was declared ineligible July 1 at the na- 
tional AAU meet, held last week in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The women’s team had made the trip 
to defend their national title, when all 
but one member was declared eligible 
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for the national AAU competition in a 
special meeting called by the central 
AAU in Chicago on June 19. Heading 
the meeting for the AAU in Chicago and 
their eligibility were Mr. Paul 
Fina, a vice president of the national 
AAU and gymnastic chairman of the 
central AAU, and Mr. Melvin Thomas, 
central AAU registration chairman. 

Mr. Herbert Vogel, coach of the South- 
ern Illinois girls, represented his team 
at the meeting. Miss Judy Wills, who 
had won the world title in tumbling and 
trampoline in London earlier in the year, 
had been competing in the same meets 
as other members of the Southern Illi- 
nois team, but the central AAU would 
not reinstate Miss Wills at the June 19 
meeting and an appeal was being taken 
to the national group on her eligibility 
when the ruling was made at Cleveland 
that none of the Southern Illinois wom- 
en could compete, although they had 
made the trip and were on hand for the 
start of the competition. 

Mr. Don Boydston stated in his tele- 
gram that he believes, “the circum- 
stances of this case indicates not only 
AAU inconsistency but a complete lack 
of regard for the individual and our 
international prestige in sports.” 

I must subscribe to what he has said. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECT FOR 
TEACH-INS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the celebra- 
tion of the birth of our Nation recently 
was marred by a series of riots across 
the country, one of which occurred at 
Rockaway Beach in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Missouri. The 
chief perpetrators were not impoverished 
or poverty-stricken youngsters. They 
were, for the most part, young college 
men and women. They were living proof 
that a good education and economic 
prosperity do not, in themselves, insure 
morality or high moral character, or 
good citizens. 

Riots and demonstrations in defiance 
of law and order are always to be re- 
gretted. But they are even more shame- 
ful when they occur on the solemn occa- 
sion of the observance of American in- 
dependence. They demonstrate that too 
many young people have little or no con- 
ception of the heritage that has been 
given to them through the sacrifices and 
hardships endured by their forefathers 
in order that they might be free. 

And free for what purpose? we might 
ask. To riot? To destroy private prop- 
erty? To mock the law and those who 
are sworn to uphold it? Free to disre- 
gard every vestige of decency and every 
code of moral behavior? 

According to published reports of what 
happened, I take some consolation in the 
fact that most of the young men and 
women, who were involved in the riot 
at Rockaway Beach, were not residents 
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of the area, or even of that part of the 
State, but were, instead, from some of 
the large urban areas, as fas as 200 or 
300 miles from there. I cannot help but 
refiect that it is these same urban areas 
that will grow in political power, as the 
result of recent Supreme Court rulings 
on reapportionment. Does this kind of 
behavior indicate that the urban masses 
are ready to assume the responsibility of 
total political control, which the Su- 
preme Court decision has thrust upon 
them? 

I do not suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
Kansas City or St. Louis, or any other 
area from which some of these students 
came, are to be condemned, per se, for 
what happened. But surely this sick- 
ness, which evidenced itself on July 4 
must be attributed, in some degree, to the 
lack of parental supervision in the homes 
and the lack of exposure to principle, 
discipline, and civic responsibility on the 
campus. 

Nor should what happened be con- 
strued as a condemnation of all young 
people. Indeed, I believe those who ran 
wild in the streets represent but a small, 
albeit vocal, segment of our young peo- 
ple, but the very fact that six States ex- 
perienced these riots shows that they are 
symptoms of a serious ailment in our 
society. 

Not long ago, I met with representa- 
tives of the various high schools in south- 
west Missouri, and I was tremendously 
impressed with their knowledge, their 
alert interest in national affairs, their 
sense of patriotism. Most, if not all, of 
these youngsters came from homes where 
respect for law and for their elders was 
taught them from the time they were 
old enough to walk. I am sure that at 
some time in their young lives they were 
exposed to temptations to “join the 
mob,” and to let their inhibitions run 
wild. But their upbringing, their school 
instruction, their church, their parents, 
all have helped shape their young lives 
so that the energy and zest of which 
youth is possessed are channeled toward 
constructive deeds. They possess a basic 
sense of right and wrong, an element of 
conscience that was sadly lacking in the 
thousands of young people who found it 
all too easy to conform to the mob in- 
stinct and rule. What lessons did their 
parents and their teachers fail to teach 
them? 

Uppermost, quite obviously, among the 
untaught lessons was a basic respect for 
law and order. 

But, let no pious individuals, else- 
where, escape their own responsibilities 
by assuming that the entire blame rests 
with parents and teachers. 

Have the highest courts in our land 
contributed to respect for law and order 
when they summarily release and absolve 
from blame thousands of street demon- 
strators, on the basis that the cause they 
claim to espouse permits them to disre- 
gard the law? 

Have some of the leading political 
spokesmen of our Nation contributed to 
respect for law and order by praising and 
commending those who would defy exist- 
ing law, in the name of a good cause? 

Is respect for law and order increased 
by the tendency on the part of some 
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judges to give only token sentences to 
people who, though still juveniles by 
legal definition, commit adult crimes? 

One of the young men arrested was 
a 20-year-old—minor—college student 
from Des Moines, Iowa. According to 
Taney County Prosecuting Attorney 
Peter Rea, this young man, who was 
studying prelaw at a midwestern uni- 
versity, was driving while drunk, had 35 
6-packs of beer in his car that he 
planned to sell to others, and knocked 
down a rock wall on an elderly lady’s 
property. 

This young man, who wants to become 
a participant in the Nation’s legal proc- 
esses, was reminded by Prosecutor Rea 
that both he and the magistrate judge 
“studied prelaw one time, and we both 
put ourselves through law school. And 
neither one of us has ever been ar- 
rested.” 

One of the law officers described the 
scene this way: 

Standing alongside the curb nearly 
shouder to shoulder with the “beat genera- 
tion,” which has never been taught to comb 
its hair, to put in its shirttail, nor to wipe its 
nose. 


I cannot comment on these events 
without offering praise for the actions 
taken by public officials, those respon- 
sible for upholding the law. Every 
sheriff’s office in the surrounding coun- 
ties responded to the call for help. But 
for their performance above and beyond 
the call of duty, the result might have 
been worse. 

Prosecutor Rea was in the crowd when 
@ youth standing nearby picked up a 
rock and heaved it at a State highway 
patrol car. This young prosecutor, 
standing alone in the center of a swirling 
hostile group, grabbed the youth and 
arrested him. 

When one of the persons arrested com- 
plained to Magistrate Judge Crouch that 
he was a “college man,” Prosecutor Rea 
snapped back: “You a college man? 
Then start acting like a college man. 
Stay away from that kind of situation. 
If you have to run across a mountain 
top, stay away from it.” 

The cooperation among law-enforce- 
ment agencies was nothing short of mag- 
nificent. In spite of the violence and 
high tensions, there were no serious in- 
juries. As Prosecutor Rea stated: 

I was scared to death that, with all that 
pressure, something might happen. But the 
Officers all restrained each other and kept 
each other from losing their heads. 


Already plans are being made to make 
certain that similar riots do not occur in 
the future. I am confident that the men 
responsible for enforcing and upholding 
the law are taking all necessary steps to 
insure that tourists can continue to visit 
the resort area and enjoy its facilities 
without fear of recurrence of what hap- 
pened last week. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have the answer 
to all the problems I have described, but 
I have one very specific suggestion. 

Let all the college professors, ministers, 
parents, and college students who are 
currently engaging in ‘“teach-ins,” 
change the subject of these teach-ins“ 
from U.S. policy in Vietnam to the 
proper behavior for young men and 
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women who take advantage of the op- 
portunities for higher learning in this 
country. Instead of telling the Congress 
and the administration to abandon free- 
dom and liberty in southeast Asia, let 
the “teach-in” go back to fundamentals 
and teach respect for law and order, re- 
spect for the decent opinions of man- 
kind, respect for private property, re- 
spect for public officials appointed to 
uphold the law, respect for personal 
cleanliness and appearance, respect for 
young women, respect for the courts, re- 
spect for the country they are about to 
inherit, and ultimately, let them teach 
the meaning of self-respect. In the in- 
terim, let Congress refurbish and 
strengthen the judicial backing of law 
and order and of our enforcement agen- 
cies. 

I suggest that, if some of the college 
professors who are now barnstorming as 
self-appointed experts on foreign policy, 
would go back to teaching young men 
and women how to be good, decent, law- 
abiding citizens, our foreign policy will 
take care of itself. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent weeks the House of Representatives 
has authorized the 1966 fiscal year 
budgets for the Agriculture, Interior, 
State, Justice, Commerce, Post Office, 
and Treasury Departments as well as for 
the executive department and the Fed- 
eral judiciary system. 

The combined moneys represented in 
these budgets amounts to more than $15 
billion, more than 15 percent of the total 
Federal budget for the fiscal year which 
began a few days ago. 

These funds will be employed to carry 
on varied activities in all sections of our 
Nation. There can be no question of the 
economic impact of the expenditure of 
these funds. 

With these facts in mind let us con- 
sider another area of Government activ- 
ity. This area of Federal participation 
requires funds which equal those needed 
to operate the major governmental de- 
partments I mentioned just a moment 
ago. 

Here again we must acknowledge that 
the expenditure of more than $15 billion 
has a significant effect upon our entire 
national economy. This becomes more 
evident when we realize the great ma- 
jority of these funds are expended in 
only a few small areas of our-country. 

This disparity in the geographical al- 
location of our Federal research and de- 
velopment funds is a matter of growing 
concern to the other sections of the Na- 
tion bypassed in this distribution. It is 
not only a matter of concern to the in- 
orb sections but to the Nation as a 
whole. 


— 
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This matter of the geographical dis- 
tribution of research and development 
funds was the subject of a study carried 
on during 1964 by the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development of 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee. 

In his letter of transmittal accompany- 
ing the subcommittee’s report, the chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dapparro], had this to 
say: 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that 
the major aim of this report is to help point 
the way toward the development of useful 
Federal policies in the support of research 
and development in the years ahead. We are 
here studying the past and present in order 
to help determine what our course should be, 
not just next year or the year after, but for 
the decades stretching beyond that. The 
conclusions contained herein should thus be 
considered in the light of American society 
as it will exist in 1970 and beyond. How- 
ever, preparation should be made now in 
order to insure that all parts of the Nation 
possess the technological and scientific 
quality essential to the welfare of the people 
during that period. 


As the subcommittee chairman 
pointed out, the report does not repre- 
sent a complete investigation of the en- 
tire geographical distribution area. But 
the area encompassed in the subcommit- 
tee’s investigation was more than sufi- 
cient to point up the glaring inequity of 
distribution upon the basis. The meth- 
ods of comparison included such bases of 
measurement as per capita dollar value of 
research and development contracts and 
grants per State; research and develop- 
ment per industrial employee, per scien- 
tist, per scientist employed in educa- 
tional institutions, per student enrolled 
in such institutions, per advanced de- 
grees conferred, per Federal tax contri- 
butions and others. 

Our Nation is often described in terms 
of regional areas. Each area is defined 
by several factors such as geographic 
location, physical similarity and to a 
great degree by convenience and com- 
mon usage. These areas are often used 
to describe broadscale effects and trends. 
In a breakdown which results in nine 
regional areas we find only three of the 
nine regions substantially benefited by 
the present research and development 
distribution policies. My own area of 
the country ranks last. This is a five- 
State area which saw its manufacturing 
employment decrease by three-quarters 
of a million jobs in the 10 years from 
1953 to 1963. This shrinkage in indus- 
trial employment was close to 15 percent 
compared to a national average of 3 per- 
cent. Fortunately the long-range de- 
cline in manufacturing employment was 
matched by a similar rise in nonmanu- 
facturing employment. 

This same area produces more than 
one-third of all the scientists and engi- 
neers in our Nation. It has demon- 
strated its scientific competence and 
capability yet it has been bypassed in 
the distribution of the growing amount 
of Federal research and development 
funds. 

There is a tendency, a natural tend- 
ency for scientific activity to be drawn to 
and collect around established centers of 
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scientific accomplishment. This effect 
is greatly magnified when huge sums of 
Federal research and development funds 
are concentrated in a relative few of 
such centers. The location of intensi- 
fied scientific research activity in a par- 
ticular city or region provides a focal 
point for the development of science-in- 
tensive industries in the surrounding 
area. 

In a report on “Basic Research and 
National Goals,” prepared by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences for the 
House Science and Astronautic Commit- 
tee, it is noted that probably the most 
efficient way of conducting scientific re- 
search is to concentrate such activities 
in established centers of scientific ac- 
complishment. But the report goes fur- 
ther to state: 

From the economic and social point of 
view, however, and perhaps even from the 
longer run scientific point of view, there is 
a strong case for encouraging the develop- 
ment of scientific research centers in the 
more depressed and lower income sections 
of the country, as a means of raising the eco- 
nomic and social level of the population in 
those sections. So long as public funds are 
allocated to the support of basic research, 
the geographic allocation of the funds 
should take account of the social effects of 
their expenditure. 


In the words of the subcommittee: 

We are forced to conclude that without 
some Federal stimulus, notwithstanding the 
requirement for local initiative and com- 
munity and State support, slow progress will 
be made in the development of new centers 
of excellence in research with the result that 
existing centers will tend to become larger at 
the expense of other regions of the country. 


We have reached a point in our his- 
tory, scientific, economic, and social, 
where the need for a reevaluation of our 
research and development fund distri- 
bution policies can no longer be ignored. 

It is, I believe, the appropriate time 
to place the recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and 
Development in concrete form. It is for 
this reason I have introduced the resolu- 
tion which calls for the convening of a 
Government-industry conference by the 
President at the first feasible moment. 
The purpose of the conference will be 
to explore ways and means of distribut- 
ing Federal research and development 
funds on a more even geographical basis. 


VICTORY AGAINST ARAB BOYCOTT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great personal satisfaction in noting 
that Arab harassment of American busi- 
ness has been dealt a severe blow by leg- 
islation which I, together with many of 
my colleagues in the Congress, spon- 
sored. 

On June 30, 1965, President Johnson 
signed into law the Export Control Act 
Extension—Public Law 89-63—with an 
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antiboycott provision for which I have 
fought, and the enactment of which 
marks a singular victory in my efforts to 
protect American businessmen and 
women who seek freedom in their trade 
relations with foreign countries. 

The antiboycott provision of Public 
Law 89-63 is the climax of a determined 
legislative effort to protect American 
commerce from involvement in foreign 
boycotts and trade restrictions. Enact- 
ment of this antiboycott amendment 
was not easily accomplished. It was vig- 
orously opposed by the Departments of 
State and Commerce for reasons which 
I and its other sponsors still neither un- 
derstand nor accept. 

But despite the obstacles, I and the 
other sponsors and supporters of this 
significant legislation persisted in seek- 
ing its passage. On May 5, 1965, I ap- 
peared before the Banking and Currency 
Committe to plead for consideration of 
our antiboycott amendments. That was 
followed by my appearance on May 20, 
1965, before the full committee’s Inter- 
national Trade Subcommittee to answer 
the opposition to our amendments. 
Later I presented a statement to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee reinforcing our Sen- 
ate colleagues’ support for an antiboy- 
cott amendment in that body. 

As a result of our determination I am 
pleased to say that we prevented the 
shelving of our original antiboycott pro- 
posal, succeeded in obtaining public 
hearings on it, and finally were able 
to secure House passage of a much 
stronger and more effective version of the 
measure than was reported out of com- 
mittee. 

The legislation that emerged from the 
Senate was even further strengthened 
thanks to its supporters in that body. 
And Senate action was coupled with a 
letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
to the distinguished majority leader of 
the Senate in which Secretary Connor 
affirmed the administration’s intent to 
administer the antiboycott law. The 
Secretary said: 

The Department of Commerce will have 
the obligation, and will, in fact, request 
American business firms not to cooperate in 
restrictive trade practices or boycotts imposed 
by a foreign country against another foreign 
country friendly to the United States. I am 
expressly authorized by the Secretary of 
State to say that the Department of State 
would, if H.R. 7105 is enacted into law, take 
all appropriate steps through diplomatic 
channels and other means that may be avail- 
able to the Department in opposing restric- 
tive trade practices or boycotts by foreign 


countries against a country friendly to the 
United States. 

It is clear that the language of H.R. 7105, 
with the suggested addition quoted above 
would require specfic action by the Execu- 
tive Departments and the Executive Depart- 
ments will, of course, follow through on those 
requirements if this bill is approved by 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, now the stage is set. 
The law is on the statute books. It is 
not a mere sense of Congress resolution. 
It is a law that requires the issuance of 
regulations and that calls for vigilance 
on the part of the administration in its 
execution. And the Secretary of Com- 
merce has announced his obligation to 
execute the law. Behind all this there is 
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a comprehensive legislative history on 
the subject and the objective of the anti- 
boycott provision. 

I hope that a first target of this new 
law will be the Arab boycott, and its 
interference with American commerce. 
There are the questionnaires, the 
requests for affidavits, and the negative 
certificates of origin that the Arab boy- 
cott has spawned in American com- 
mercial life. Public Law 89-63 provides 
the tools to deal with these instruments 
of harassment, and to put an end to 
them. 

The pertinent sections of the bill, as 
enacted are: 


Sec, 2. (4) The Congress further declares 
that it is the policy of the United States (a) 
to oppose restrictive trade practices or boy- 
cotts fostered or imposed by foreign coun- 
tries against other countries friendly to the 
United States and (b) to encourage and re- 
quest domestic concerns engaged in the ex- 
port of articles, materials, supplies, or infor- 
mation, to refuse to take any action, includ- 
ing the furnishing of information or the 
signing of agreements, which has the effect 
of furthering or supporting the restrictive 
trade practices or boycotts fostered or im- 
posed by any foreign country against an- 
other country friendly to the United States, 

Src. 3. (a) Such rules and regulations 
(as the President may prescribe) shall im- 
plement the provisions of section 2(4) of 
this Act, and shall require that all domestic 
concerns receiving requests for the furnish- 
ing of information or the signing of agree- 
ments as specified in section 2(4) must 
report this fact to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for such action as he may deem ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 2(4). 

Sec. 3. (e) Rules and regulations re- 
quired to be promulgated pursuant to the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section shall be promulgated as expedi- 
tiously as practicable, and shall be published 
in the Federal Register within ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


Now the law requires that business 
firms and chambers of commerce receiv- 
ing requests for these boycott instru- 
ments must report such receipt to the 
Secretary of Commerce for such action 
as he deems appropriate. Further, the 
U.S. Government now will officially re- 
quest American companies to take no ac- 
tion which might foster third-country 
boycotts or restrictive trade practices, 
and rules and regulations implementing 
these requirements must be published in 
the Federal Register by September 30. 

The sponsors and supporters of the 
antiboycott legislation will observe with 
great interest as the executive action 
evolves. We trust it will be fully re- 
sponsive to the requirements, both letter 
and spirit of the law. Thus it will pro- 
vide the long overdue protection for 
American business concerns. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, Depart- 
ment of Labor, has submitted to the 
General Subcommittee on Labor a mem- 
orandum prepared by the Solicitor. of 
Labor in response to specific queries dur- 
ing public hearings on amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In conformity with previously an- 
nounced policy, I am making this infor- 
mation public because of the widespread 
interest and enormous importance of this 
legislation. 

The memorandum incorporates re- 
sponses to legal questions raised during 
the Secretary of Labor’s appearances on 
May 25 and 26, 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this material to 
be inserted at this point: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS DIVISIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1965. 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Labor, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I am en- 
closing a memorandum to me from the So- 
licitor of Labor incorporating responses to 
legal questions raised in connection with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act amendments. 

These questions were raised when the Sec- 
retary of Labor appeared May 25 and 26, 
1965, before the subcommittee to testify in 
support of H.R. 8259 and related bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE T. LUNDQUIST, 
Administrator. 

MEMORANDUM OF U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

OFFICE OF 1HE SOLICITOR, JUNE 8, 1965 
To: Clarence T. Lundquist, Administrator, 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions. 

From: Charles Donahue, Solicitor of Labor. 

Subject: Legal memorandums in connection 
with Fair Labor Standards Act amend- 
ments. 

I am attaching copies of memorandums 
prepared in this office on the following 
subjects: 

1. Authority of Congress to extend cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act to Amer- 
ican-owned foreign-flag vessels; 

2. Meaning of the terms “extraordinary 
emergency” and “unusually compelling 
need“ 

3. Application of the proposed amendments 
to nonprofit hospitals. 

These memorandums are to be transmitted 
to the House General Subcommittee on La- 
bor, along with other materials which are to 
be prepared for the subcommittee. 

POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 

ACT TO AMERICAN-OWNED FOREIGN-FLAG 

VESSELS 


(U.S. Department of Labor, memorandum of 
law, Solicitor of Labor) 


I, BACKGROUND 


As requested by the House Labor Subcom- 
mittee during hearings on proposals to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, we have 
explored the scope of congressional authority 
to extend the act to seamen on foreign 
vessels owned by American citizens. 

Il, CONCLUSION 

Neither the Constitution nor the laws of 
the United States proscribe the application of 
our laws to American-owned foreign-flag ves- 
sels. Therefore, in the absence of overriding 
restrictions as a matter of international law 
on our jurisdiction over foreign-flag vessels— 
and a search indicates there are no such re- 
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strictions—the Fair Labor Standards Act can 
be extended to seamen on those vessels, 


III. DISCUSSION 


A. Minimum wage requirement as a condi- 
tion of use of American ports 


A vessel voluntarily entering U.S. territorial 
waters is not exempt from the application of 
our laws simply because it flies a foreign 
flag. 

While the Supreme Court has said that all 
merchant vessels have implied consent to en- 
ter our ports,? this consent can be made sub- 
ject to conditions which place foreign ves- 
sels on notice prior to their entering Ameri- 
can waters. On at least four occasions Con- 
gress has imposed such conditions to reduce 
the competitive advantage of foreign ship- 
owners by indirectly requiring them to pay 
higher wages.“ Thus, regardless of the na- 
tionality of ownership, Congress can impose 
a minimum wage requirement upon any ves- 
sel as a condition of the use of our ports. 


B. Extraterritorial application of FLSA to 
American-owned foreign-flag vessels which 
are part of an enterprise within the mean- 
ing of the act 


Under the present “enterprise” concept of 
the act, Congress also has authority to regu- 
late American-owned vessels operating en- 
tirely outside the United States. 

Section 3(s) of the FLSA extends the cov- 
erage of the act to various categories of en- 
terprises in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. Section 3(r) 
defines enterprise in broad terms to include 
“the related activities performed (either 
through unified operation or common con- 
trol) by any person or persons for a common 
business purpose, and includes all such activ- 
ities whether performed in one or more estab- 
lishments or by one or more corporate or 
other organizational units.” 

The minimum wage and overtime provi- 
sions in sections 6 and 7 of the act are di- 
rected to any employee in an enterprise en- 
gaged in commerce or production for com- 
merce, Thus, an enterprise which is so en- 
gaged would be subject to the act even with 
respect to its operations entirely outside the 
United States, as for example, a ship traveling 
between South America and Europe. Em- 
ployees of such vessels would be covered with- 
out amending the act’s present definition of 
“commerce,” * since all employees of an enter- 
prise engaged in commerce are covered, re- 


Marine Cooks and Stewards, AFL v. Pan- 
ama Steamship Co., Ltd. (1960, 362 U.S. 365, 
372; Benz v. Compania Naviera Hidalgo S.A, 
(1957), 353 U.S. 138, 142; Cunard SS Co. v. 
Mellon (1923), 262 U.S. 100, 124; Patterson v. 
Bark Eudora (1903), 190 U.S. 163, 179. 

See Patterson v. Bark Eudora, 190 U.S. 169, 
178 (1903); The Schooner Exchange, 11 U.S. 
(7 Cranch) 116 (1812). 

Id. at 136, 140. 

*46 U.S.C. 594 requires that a seaman dis- 
charged without fault must be paid one 
month's wages even if not yet earned; 46 
U.S.C. 596 provides for immediate payment of 
seamen after discharge of cargo or seamen. 
A seaman is entitled to 2 days extra pay for 
each day of delay; 46 U.S.C. 597 provides that 
seamen shall be entitled at every port to 
part of wages earned but unpaid; 40 U.S.C. 
599 makes it unlawful to pay wages to sea- 
men in advance. 

In the absence of an amendment to sec- 
tion 138(f)—the provision restricting geo- 
graphical application of the act—the act 
would, of course, not apply to employment 
in a foreign country, thus limiting coverage 
to those periods when ships were outside the 
territorial waters of the foreign country. 

*The act presently defines “commerce” as 
“trade, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion. or communication among the several 
States or between any State and any place 
outside thereof.” 
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gardless of whether the specific employee is 
actually engaged in commerce. 

Since the foreign conduct of American 
citizens, including American corporations, 
may be regulated by Congress,’ there seems 
little doubt that Congress has the authority 
to require an enterprise owning a foreign- 
registered vessel operating entirely outside 
this country to comply with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


O. International law does not prevent the 
United States from asserting jurisdiction 
over vessels flying a foreign flag 
A ship’s registry determines its nationality, 

and the law of the flag usually governs all 

matters of discipline on a ship and all things 
done on board which affect only the ship and 
those belonging to her (Lauritzen v. Larsen, 

345 U.S. 57). It has been , how- 

ever, that this rule of international law does 

not foreclose Congress from enacting and ap- 
plying legislation of a contrary nature. 

There are numerous court decisions holding 

that if Congress chooses to exercise its power, 

the general maritime law, including flag 
law, must give way to the extent that it is 
in conflict with a statute.“ 

As the court pointed out in Tag v. Rogers, 
267 F. 2d 664, 666 (1959): 

“There is no power in this court to declare 
null and void a statute adopted by Congress 
or a declaration included in a treaty merely 
on the ground that such provision violates 
a principle of international law.” 


D. NLRB cases and the “points of contact” 
theory 


In a number of cases, the NLRB has at- 
tempted to exercise its jurisdiction over 
foreign flag vessels, on the theory that the 
NLRA by its terms applied to such vessels.” 
While the Supreme Court held that the Board 
lacked such jurisdiction, it did not rule that 
Congress was without authority to extend 
the act to foreign flag vessels. There should 
be a clear indication of congressional intent, 
in the view of the court, before a statute is 
applied in a manner inconsistent with the 
principles of international law. It found 
such evidence lacking with respect to the 
NLRA. 

The Board has not attempted to apply the 
act to every foreign vessel which visits Amer- 
ican ports. Rather, as illustrated in West 
Indies Fruit and Steamship Co.™ it has 
looked to the guidlines set out in the Laurit- 
zen case for determining whether a domestic 
statute has application to a foreign shipping 
transaction. The guidlines are for the pur- 
pose of “ascertaining and valuing points of 
contact between the transactions and the 
governments whose competing laws are in- 
volved” and for “weighing * * * the sig- 
nificance of one or more connecting factors 
between the shipping transaction regulated 
and the national interests served by the as- 
sertion of authority.” = 

The Lauritzen case involved tort law, and 
the question before the court was the ap- 
plicability of the Jones Act, a statute which 


United States v. Bowman, 260 U.S. 94; 
Steele v. Bulova Watch Company, 344 U.S. 
281; United States v. Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., 83 F. Supp. 284; aff., 341 U.S. 593; Branch 
v. Federal Trade Commission, 141 F. 2d 31. 

See The Lottawana (1874), 88 U.S. 558, 
572-573; The Scotland (1881), 105 U.S, 25, 
29; Farrell v. United States (1949, 336 U.S. 
511, 517; Evangelinos v. Andreavapor C.I.A. 
Nav. S.A., 162 F. Supp. 520, 522. 

There is no theory under which it could 
be argued that the FLSA now applies to for- 
eign vessels since section 13 (a) (14) provides 
an exemption from the act for seamen “on 
a vessel other than an American vessel.“ 

10 See McCulloch v. Sociedad Nacional, 372 
U.S, 10 (1963). 

2130 NLRB 343. 

2345 U.S. at 582. 
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provides a remedy for the injury or death 
of a seaman arising out of the course of 
his employment. The court listed seven 
factors, alone or in combination, which in- 
fluence the choice of law to govern a tort 
claim. 

E. Conclusion 

It is clearly within the scope of congres- 
sional authority to require American-owned 
vessels flying a foreign flag to comply with 
the FLSA. Such regulation may be based 
on either or both of two legal theories: 

1. Congress has the authority to require 
all vessels using American ports to comply 
with American law; 

2. Congress has the authority to control 
the conduct of its citizens and corporations, 
including those which are part of an “enter- 
prise engaged in commerce,“ outside the 
United States. 

Jurisdiction might be extended to 
American-owned vessels in a number of 
ways, provided that the act was amended 
to reflect a clear intent to do so. For ex- 
ample, section 9 of the Federal Criminal 
Code (18 U.S.C. 9) defines “vessel of the 
United States” as a “vessel belonging in 
whole or in part to the United States, any 
citizen thereof or any corporation created 
by or under the laws of the United States, 
or of any State, territory, district, or pos- 
session thereof.” This definition could be 
adopted to replace the present definition in 
the FLSA of “American vessel,” which is 
limited to those registered under American 
law. 

If the act was amended to apply to foreign- 
flag vessels, serious practical problems could 
arise in enforcing the act, particularly with 
respect to those American-owned vessels 
which limit their operations to foreign 
ports. Additional factors which the Con- 
gress would also undoubtedly wish to con- 
sider are those relating to the possible effect 
of such an extension on international rela- 
tions “ and our national defense.“ 

(Opinion of the Solicitor of Labor, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor) 


INTERPRETATION OF THE TERMS “EXTRAORDI- 
NARY EMERGENCY” AND “UNUSUALLY COM- 
PELLING NEED” 


The administration's FLSA bill requires 
the payment of double time for hours worked 
in excess of 48 a week—decreasing to hours 
in excess of 45 over a 3-year period—to em- 
ployees who received overtime protection 
prior to the enactment of the 1965 FLSA 
amendments. However, this double time 
rate will not apply where overtime work is 
required “only by reason of a period of 
extraordinary emergency or unusually com- 
pelling need (as such terms are defined and 
delimited from time to time by regulations 
of the Secretary)“ 

It is not possible to outline the precise 
limits of these terms at this time. The legis- 
lative history of the proposal, including not 


u Place of the wrongful act; law of the 
flag; allegiance or domicile of the injured; 

allegiance of the defendant shipowner; 
place of contract; inaccessibility of foreign 
forum; and the law of the forum. It should 
be made clear that the guidelines in no way 
suggest that there are limits to Congress’ 
power to regulate foreign commerce. The 
guidelines are merely to assist the court 
when the congressional intent is not clear. 
However, they represent factors which the 
Congress itself would undoubtedly wish to 
consider in connection with any extension 
of the FLSA to foreign-flag vessels. 

“Efforts to assert NLRB jurisdiction re- 
sulted in protests from Honduras, Liberia, 
Panama, Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland. 

In the NLRB cases, the Department of 
Justice took the position that jurisdiction 
over foreign vessels by the NLRB would 
pose national defense problems. 
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only materials submitted by the Department, 
but also statements in the Committee reports 
and statements made during the course of 
congressional debate, will all be pertinent in 
determining the scope of this exemption. 
Interested parties would also be given full 
opportunity to make their views known dur- 
ing public proceedings. By drawing upon 
their background and experience, the De- 
partment should be in a position to define 
and apply these terms in a manner which 
is fair and reasonable to all concerned. 

As the Department views this language in 
the context of the provision on double time 
and the objectives sought to be achieved, it 
would generally preclude the application of 
a double time rate on overtime work which 
is outside the control of an employer. Under 
such circumstances, a double time rate would 
not further the underlying purpose of in- 
creasing job opportunities, 

The term “extraordinary emergency” con- 
notes a special occurrence as the phrase it- 
self emphasizes. It is not mererly a sudden 
and unforeseen happening, or unexpected 
occurrence, or pressing necessity, which 
terms are ordinarily used to define emer- 
gency, but an extraordinary one, i.e., one 
exceeding the common degree. It goes with- 
out saying that the mere requirement of 
business convenience or pecuniary advan- 
tage is not an extraordinary emergency. Spe- 
cifically, the term “extraordinary emergency” 
could include broad military operations af- 
fecting our national security. It could also 
include local disaster, such as floods, tor- 
nadoes, or earthquakes. 

“Unusually compelling need,” on the other 
hand, will generally involve situations affect- 
ing only a particular employer or a few em- 
ployers. It could include situations requir- 
ing immediate action to prevent or remove 
imminent danger to person or property, such 
as might arise from fire, explosions, broken 
water mains, or other events of a similiar 
nature, In no event will it include matters 
involving simply “the best interests” of the 
employer, or matters of convenience or mere 
expediency, or situations that could reason- 
ably have been anticipated. 

The characteristics of an event of unusual- 
ly compelling need would seem to include 
(1) the unforeseeability of the event, (2) the 
lack of employer control over the happening 
of the event, and (3) the need for immediate 
action to prevent the event or minimize the 
losses resulting therefrom. Thus, seasonal 
fluctuations in employment—such as the 
Christmas holiday rush—do not come within 
the scope of the phrase since they may be 
foreseen. A large increase in orders is not 
an unusually compelling need, since accept- 
ing or rejecting orders is within the control 
of the employer. Routine maintenance, in- 
cluding minor repair work of an incidental 
nature, would not seem to constitute an un- 
usually compelling need since immediate 
action is not necessary. 

In no case would the exemption apply un- 
less the emergency condition were the only 
reason for the overtime work. Thus, if the 
overtime schedule were already effective prior 
to the arising of the emergency, the emer- 
gency would provide no relief because the 
emergency would not be the only reason for 
the overtime work, 

CoMMON BUSINESS PURPOSE OF NONPROFIT 
Hosprrats WITHIN THE MEANING OF THE 
Far LABOR STANDARDS Act 
As discussed in the memorandum sub- 

mitted to the committee last. year, we be- 
lieve that nonprofit hospitals can be consid- 
ered as engaged in “a common business pur- 
pose” under section 3(r) of the act, if the 
legislative intent to do so is made clear. 

As an indication of this intent, the follow- 
ing language might be inserted in the com- 
mittee report: 

“The amendments will provide wage and 
hour protection for hospital employees, in- 
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cluding employees of nonprofit hospitals. 
The activities of all hospitals, regardless of 
profit considerations, are sufficiently com- 
mercial to be characterized as having a com- 
mon business purpose’ under section 3(r) 
of the act. This construction of section 3(r) 
is consistent with the Supreme Court state- 
ment that the word ‘business’ is ‘one of flex- 
ibility; and when used in a statute, its 
meaning depends upon the context or pur- 
pose of the legislation.’ Karmuth v. United 
States, 279 U.S, 231.“ 


POOR EDUCATION IN THE NATIONS 
CAPITAL 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely recognized that education in 
public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia is in pretty poor shape, and a great 
deal of the criticism has been directed 
to Dr. Carl F. Hansen, superintendent of 
schools. Yet one of the major problems 
of the District of Columbia, that of pro- 
viding a sufficient supply of permanent 
teachers of high quality, is a direct result 
of the fact that the Board of Educa- 
tion—some of the members of which 
have been critical of Dr. Hansen—has 
failed to implement the suggestions and 
recommendations on hiring practices 
made by distinguished educators includ- 
ing Dr. Hansen, Dr. Rufus C. Browning, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of personnel, and, most recently, 
Dr. Francis S. Chase, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The question of hiring practices has 
come to a head as a result of the action 
taken by Dr. Chase who was hired as 
consultant on personnel practices. He 
needed only 3 days to determine that the 
present practices were deficient and that 
the means and ideas for correcting them 
and bringing them into line with modern 
personnel practices in other communi- 
ties, including the District's suburban 
communities, had been readily available 
since the 1940’s. Dr. Hansen and Dr. 
Chase contend that personnel proce- 
dures which were drawn up in bygone 
days when teachers stood in line for jobs 
are unrealistic, and deprive the District 
of highly qualified teachers. Teachers 
may be hired in an hour for jobs in the 
fine school systems of suburban com- 
munities in Maryland and Virginia. 
One particularly distressing result of the 
present system is that the number of 
permanent highly qualified teachers in 
the District’s schools has steadily 
dwindled, and the number of temporary 
teachers has risen to 40 percent. 

The Evening Star declared editorially 
on July 6, that the Board of Education 
should “begin coming to grips with some 
of the obviously sensible procedural 
improvements which already have been 
placed before them.” 
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According to the Washington Post: 

The reason so little has been done is that 
some members of the school board have stood 
adamantly in the way of doing anything. 
With the best will in the world, no doubt, 
they have insisted on antiquated and un- 
reasonable tests for teachers, seeking there- 
by to raise the quality of teaching person- 
nel * * They have turned into an 
obstacle course so complicated and tortuous 
that all the surrounding school districts get 
the pick of the teacher applicants before the 
District of Columbia gets around to pick- 
ing any. 


The Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia is made up of able and dedi- 
cated people, and they are faced with a 
herculean task. I am confident that if 
they try to improve hiring procedures 
the Congress, the administration, and the 
people of the District of Columbia will 
give them every support. But it is 
equally clear that the Congress, this 
administration, or any other administra- 
tion cannot support the Board of Educa- 
tion if it fails to measure up to the task 
which it is charged with. I would hope, 
now that one of the major problem areas 
has been pinpointed, that the Board of 
Education will deal with and adopt the 
needed reform immediately. The situa- 
tion demands this, and anything less is 
not acceptable. 

The present impasse is again the result 
of a lack of an effective voice of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia in their 
own affairs. Had the Republican pro- 
posal for an elected school board been in 
effect during the past two decades it is 
very doubtful that the Board of Educa- 
tion would have failed to respond to the 
need to adjust personnel practices which 
have saddled the District of Columbia 
with antiquated hiring procedures which 
have failed so miserably to provide the 
highly qualified teachers needed. 

While the teacher situation is only one 
aspect of the education problem facing 
the District of Columbia it is a vitally 
important one. The most modern build- 
ings, the largest libraries in the world will 
never substitute for the lack of skilled 
teachers who can supply the personal in- 
terest and motivation for learning to our 
children. 

I include here the editorials to which 
Ihave referred, and the excellent recom- 
mendations made by Dr. Francis S. 
Chase, and Dr. Rufus C. Browning: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 6, 1965] 
SOUND ADVICE 

Dr. Francis S. Chase, the University of 
Chicago’s professor of education, has per- 
formed a service for the Washington school 
system which is not only valuable, it is 
unique. 

Hired as a consultant on how best to re- 
vamp our school personnel policies and pro- 
cedures, Dr. Chase informed authorities 
that the defects “and appropriate remedies” 
are so well known to the school administra- 
tion that “I really do not feel that you have 
any need of my services.“ 

Among consultants, this sort of conduct 
must be viewed as something very close to 
heresy. And if he isn’t careful Dr. Chase is 
apt to be drummed out of the consultant 
ranks, 

For our part, we applaud both his honesty 
and his forthrightness. His response, how- 
ever, was not at all what the school board 
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had anticipated, and some members, unfor- 
tunately, are crying already for other con- 
sultants. What they ought to do is to stop 
crying, to follow Dr. Chase’s sound advice, 
and to begin to grips with some of 
the obviously sensible procedural improve- 
ments which already have been placed be- 
fore them by Superintendent Hansen. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
7, 1965] 


HIRING TEACHERS 


For years the District school system has 
been handicapped in hiring qualified teach- 
ers because its qualifications for teachers 
have been excessively rigid. This has long 
been apparent to Superintendent Hansen 
who has pleaded with the Board of Educa- 
tion time and again to relax the rigidity. It 
became apparent at once to Dr. Rufus Brown- 
ing when he took charge of personnel prob- 
lems and studied the situation in 1964. And 
of course it was equally apparent to Dr. 
Francis Chase, dean of the Graduate School 
of Education at the University of Chicago, 
when he came here last month to make a 
quick exploratory study of the problem. 
“The thing,” said Dr. Chase, “is 
that so little has been done.” 

The reason so little has been done is that 
some members of the school board have stood 
adamantly in the way of doing anything. 
With the best will in the world, no doubt, 
they have insisted on antiquated and un- 
reasonable tests for teachers, seeking there- 
by to raise the quality of teaching personnel. 
But they have insisted with such obdurate 
inflexibility on specific subject requirements 
and particularly types of teacher training 
that they have ruled out of consideration 
the teachers best qualified by talent and en- 
thusiasm and professional attainment. They 
have turned hiring into an obstacle course 
so complicated and tortuous that all the sur- 
rounding school districts get the pick of the 
teacher applicants before the District of Co- 
lumbia gets around to picking any. Another 
unhappy consequence of the excessive qualifi- 
cations demanded of teachers here is that 
the school system is obliged to employ large 
numbers of underqualified teachers as sub- 
stitutes. 

Nearly every other school jurisdiction has 
already hired its new teachers for next fall. 
Washington lags pathetically behind them, 
hamstrung by its own ridiculous red tape. 
Dr. Chase has rendered this community the 
best possible service by pointing this out 
forthrightly. We hope heartily that the 
Board of Education will at last have learned 
its lesson. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 2, 
1965] 


CONSULTANT ON SCHOOLS Quits HERE—CHI- 
CAGO PROFESSOR CALLS WASHINGTON POLI- 
CIES DEFECTIVE 

(By Maurine Hoffman) 


A University of Chicago professor asked 
to study Washington's school personnel poli- 
cies has bowed out with the comment that 
the policies are defective and should have 
been corrected 15 years ago. 

He is Francis S. Chase, former dean of the 
Graduate School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Interviewed by telephone yesterday, Chase 
said he had found during a 3-day ex- 
ploratory visit here in June that defective 
personnel procedures handicap Washington 
schools in their efforts to hire good teachers. 

AMAZED BY NO ACTION 

Personnel deficiencies were pointed out in 
the 1940's in the Strayer report, Chase added. 
“The amazing thing is that so little has 
been done in that period of time.” 

A four-page memorandum to School Super- 
intendent Carl F. Hansen, giving Chase’s 
impressions of personnel procedures gained 
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from conversations with school officials, was 
discussed yesterday at a Board of Education 
meeting His main points: 

“The present organization and adminis- 
tration of personnel services are not condu- 
cive to effective operation.” 

The defects and “appropriate remedies” 
are so well known to the school administra- 
tion that there is no reason to employ an 
outside consultant to suggest improvements. 

“* + really do not feel that you have 
any need of my services as a consultant on 
personnel organization and management,” 
Chase said at the end of the four-page 
memorandums. 


PICKED BY HANSEN 


Chase was brought in after 2 years of 
wrangling by the school board over proposed 
changes in the complex requirements for 
teaching here. 

Hansen selected Chase, who gained famil- 
larity with local schools as Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Public Higher 
Education in the District. 

Chase’s memorandum backed changes in 
personnel policies recommended by Hansen 
but not acted on by the Board. 

Hansen contents that the personnel pro- 
cedures, drawn up in by bygone days when 
3 stood in line for jobs, was unreal- 

ic. 

Teachers may be hired in an hour for jobs 
in top-ranked area suburban school systems, 
But the prospective Washington teacher 
must travel around to different buildings to 
be interviewed by various officials, assemble 
a volume of credentials and wait for months 
before learning if he will be offered a job. 

Meanwhile, the best applicants are snapped 
up by other school districts while Washing- 
ton schools are left with those who may have 
little but persistence to recommend them, 
a school administrator said. 

Also, to become a permanent teacher in 
Washington, candidates must pass oral and 
written examinations, not required in sub- 
urban districts, and complete courses in 
educational methods. Since the number 
qualifying for permanent teaching positions 
has dwindled each year, the number of tem- 
porary teachers has risen to 40 percent, 

Hansen's effects to streamline application 
procedures and make requirements for per- 
manent teachers more flexible met with op- 
position from Mordecai Johnson, a Board 
member replaced last month, who charged 
the administration was not adequately en- 
forcing present regulations. 

The Chase memorandums noted that per- 
sonnel management was only one factor in 
securing better teachers for city schools. It 
called for a corps of mobile teachers who 
could travel from school to school and pro- 
vide special aid to teachers and pupils alike. 

Yesterday the Board directed Hansen again 
to submit recommendations for improving 
personnel procedures. As it met, about six 
pickets marched outside, protesting the ap- 
pointment of the Reverend E, A. Hewlett to 
the Board to replace Mr. Johnson. 


JUNE 14, 1965. 
Re organization and administration of per- 
sonnel services. 
To: Dr, Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 
From: Francis S. Chase. 

The exploratory visit made at your request 
has produced three distinct impressions: 

1. The present organization and adminis- 
tration of personnel services are not con- 
ducive to effective operation. 

2. The defects of personnel administration 
are felt more keenly by those involved in 
personnel management than by the school 
principals interviewed. 

3. The defects in the present system and 
the appropriate remedies are so well known 
to you and other administrative officers that 
Iam unable to see how an outside consultant 
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could aid materially in formulating recom- 
mendations. 

Many of the shortcomings of the existing 
personnel system are either stated or implied 
in the report prepared by Dr. Rufus C. Brown- 
ing, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Personnel, under the date of March 10, 1964; 
and the problems requiring solution are 
stated briefly in “The Superintendent's Rec- 
ommendations for Changes in Personnel Pol- 
icies and Procedures,” dated October 15, 1964. 
Moreover, the Strayer survey more than 15 
years ago documented weaknesses in Board 
of Education procedures and other aspects of 
personnel management and made recommen- 
dations for improvement, which apparently 
led to little or no correction. It would seem, 
therefore, that the three documents alluded 
to would be an excellent starting place for 
the Board of Education Committee on Per- 
sonnel, 

With regard to improvement of personnel 
management, I believe that the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, with the assistance of his 
staff, can make recommendations of greater 
relevance to the Washington schools than 
any outside consultant could make without 
an extensive study. It seems to me that the 
Superintendent’s proposals of October 15, 
1964, which incorporate many of the sugges- 
tions made by the Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Personnel, deserve the most 
careful consideration by the Committee on 
Personnel and the Board of Education as a 
whole. 

The degree of centralization and the 
changes in procedures proposed by the Su- 
perintendent should speed up the process- 
ing of applications, produce greater uni- 
formity in procedures, and provide ready 
access to information needed for perform- 
ance of control and audit functions. There 
is reason to believe that they might also 
contribute to better selection of teachers for 
the District of Columbia schools. 

The principals with whom I conferred ap- 
peared to feel that their requests for teach- 
ing personnel are being dealt with sympa- 
thetically and promptly under the present 
arrangement, although they are aware that 
the procedures tend to be somewhat cumber- 
some. They were quite explicit in their de- 
sire to continue to be consulted about as- 
signments to their schools and, when the 
situation permits, to have interviews with 
candidates before assignment. 

Personnel management, however organized, 
is only one factor in attracting to our large 
cities a sufficient supply of teachers with the 
qualifications required to meet the needs for 
education in our society. There was a time 
when school systems in our large cities rep- 
resented unusually attractive careers for am- 
bitious teachers. Part of the lure lay in 
the cultural advantages of the great cities 
and the escape from the provincialism of 
smaller districts; part in attractive salary 
schedules and working conditions; and part, 
perhaps, in the reputations for excellence 
which some of our better city school sys- 
tems enjoyed. Today teaching in the city 
provides neither a nice comfortable berth 
for those who wish to revel in the feeling of 
having arrived or a clear challenge to the 
imaginative and venturesome. The cure 
most often offered is to improve working 
conditions and salaries. Frankly, I see no 
hope that within the next decade the great 
cities can compete successfully with the 
wealthier suburbs and smaller cities in terms 
of salaries and pleasantness of living and 
working conditions. I suggest further that 
the problems of education in our cities are 
not going to yield to a teaching staff re- 
cruited chiefly through the prospect of a 
dignified and pleasant professional life. On 
the contrary, I would argue that teaching in 
city school systems is for those with a taste 
for adventure, a deep commitment to social 
ideals, and a desire to pit their ingenuity 
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against the toughest problems confronting 
education today. 

To attract such people, it seems to me a 
school system must provide considerable 
freedom for experimentation and adapta- 
tion by the faculties of the several schools. 
This may require more control by the school 
over the filling of vacancies than is usual in 
many cities; and it certainly will call for 
measures which lead teachers to identify 
themselves with the programs and achieve- 
ments of particular schools as well as with 
the system as a whole. However, if a major- 
ity of teachers are to develop a sense of iden- 
tification with particular schools, it may also 
be necessary to have a staff of “helping- 
teachers” (or teachers on special assign- 
ments) who can supplement school facul- 
ties for periods of weeks, months, or years as 
may be required. These helping-teachers 
would include specialists with proven com- 
petence in working with the socially disad- 
vantaged, providing diagnosis and remedia- 
tion in reading, teaching mathematics, sci- 
ence, and other subjects, parent education, 
work-study programs, etc. The helping- 
teachers would participate in teaching as 
required, but would also provide demonstra- 
tions and in-service training for regular 
teachers in the schools. Because of the 
unusual assignments of the helping-teachers, 
more weight might be given to performance 
than to formal qualifications. Employment 
probably should be on a 12-month basis to 
allow time for the discharge of special re- 
sponsibilities, including in-service education. 
Salaries above the regular schedule would 
be justified—based in each case on the spe- 
cial qualifications and the responsibilities 
assigned. 

The paragraphs on pages 2 and 3 are in- 
tended not as recommendations but only as 
an indication of one of the kinds of ideas 
which at the moment seem to me to have 
some promise. 

In conclusion, I wish to tell you that I 
enjoyed my conversation with you, Mrs. 
Steele, and members of your staff. While I 
would enjoy an opportunity to work with 
you and to become better acquainted with 
the promising programs being developed in 
the District, I really do not feel that you 
have any need of my services as a consultant 
on personnel organization and administra- 
tion. Moreover, my own major interests do 
not lie in that direction; but run more 
toward exploring imaginative approaches to 
new challenges to education in our urban 
centers. 

FRANCIS S. CHASE. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1964. 
To the Committee on Personnel of the Board 
of Education: 

At a special meeting of the Committee on 
Personnel held on February 5, 1964, the 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of per- 
sonnel was requested to formulate his own 
evaluation of the existing personnel system 
with recommendations for consideration by 
the Committee and report to the Board, as a 
preliminary step toward a study of personnel 
procedures by consultants. 

A “Report and Recommendations on Se- 
lected Aspects of the System of Personnel 
Administration, Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” prepared by the Assist- 
ant Superintendent in charge of personnel 
is transmitted herewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARL F, HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Attachment. 

Standing on July 6, 1965, in re three major 
problems: 

1. Personnel staff increases: This has been 
improved. 

2. Rule and procedure changes: Little or no 
c 5 
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3. Hiring standards (including licensing 
standards for teachers): Little or no change. 
R. C. BROWNING. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON SELECTED 
ASPECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION, PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


On January 15, 1964, the Board of Educa- 
tion approved a resolution to seek funds for 
a review of the personnel administration 
program of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. Documents to seek funds and 
an outline of a proposed study of the per- 
sonnel system was presented to the Board 
by the Superintendent. Members of the 
Board were in general agreement on the end 
product desired but there were differences in 
opinion as to the approach to be used. 

On February 6, 1964, at a special meeting 
of the personnel committee a decision was 
made to have the Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of personnel prepare a set of pro- 
posals and recommendations. It was agreed 
by all present that the report was to be pre- 
pared independently of members of the 
Board, the Superintendent, and his staff. 

The document in hand is the report of the 
Assistant Superintendent. It was prepared 
completely independent of the other school 
system personnel—and therein may lie some 
of its weaknesses. There are no brandnew 
ideas. The report actually represents a se- 
lection from among existing ideas and tech- 
niques. Hopefully there is cohesion in the 
package and practicability in the recommen- 
dations. 


I. NEW SOLUTIONS ARE NEEDED 


The educational program of the District of 
Columbia schools has achieved many notable 
results. However, there have been a variety 
of questions and criticisms raised about the 
system of personnel administration. No at- 
tempt will be made to list the various criti- 
cisms because the addressees of this report 
have discussed these matters many times and 
in many contexts. 

Many observers have voiced the opinion 
that a number of laws, Board rules, and ad- 
ministrative practices which are currently 
in effect are out of date. It seems apparent 
that many methods being followed today 
were designed to meet problems which no 
longer exist as they did in previous years. 
Gone are the days when several scores of 
qualified candidates sought a single vacancy. 
But still with us is the need for high stand- 
ards and for a system which generates mul- 
tiple applicants for every opening. As al- 
ways we need techniques which identify the 
persons most fit and of highest excellence. 

At least three criteria should be used to 
judge the proposals made in this report. 
These are: 

1. Does the proposal provide audit and 
control functions for the superintendent and 
the board of education? 

2. Does the proposal provide services to 
the staff of the school system, and in par- 
ticular does it tend to free leaders of the 
instructional programs from performing un- 
necessary personnel processes? 

8. Does the proposal increase efficiency 
without sacrifice of standards or merit prin- 
ciples? 

III, PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 

The proposed solutions are discussed under 
19 different headings, ranging from “recruit- 
ment” to “records and files.” Other topics 
might have been included, and these may 
well be added to oral discussions which are 
expected to follow. Under each heading are 
the recommendations. Unless otherwise 
noted the proposals are directed at teaching 
personnel because these are the key em- 
ployees as well as the most numerous in the 
school system. 
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1. Recruitment; Recruitment consists of 
the various techniques used to get individ- 
uals to apply for jobs. In the District of 
Columbia schools there is relatively little 
positive recruitment carried on, except: (1) 
Every vacancy is announced in a superin- 
tendent's bulletin which is circulated among 
school employees; and (2) recruitment of 
graduating seniors in college and universities 
is conducted on about 25 campuses. 

Success in today’s competition for gradu- 
ates requires annual visits to a larger num- 
ber of colleges. The small cost of recruiting 
is more than offset by the fact that non- 
experienced teachers employed by our school 
system receive smaller salaries than ex- 
perienced teachers who join us. 

We especially need to develop techniques 
to attract well-qualified, experienced teach- 
ers in greater numbers than ever before. 
Among the things we must do to achieve 
this is to raise the maximum starting salary, 
now limited to the sixth step. 

Recommendations: 

(a) Increase the annual recruiting budget 
from $1,200 to $2,400 and a consequent in- 
crease in actual recruitment by our profes- 
sional staff. 

(b) Annually raise the maximum years of 
creditable experience for salary purposes by 
at least 1 year until 9 years can be credited, 
thereby letting a highly experienced and 
highly qualified teacher come in as high as 
the 10th step. 

2. Teacher selection: Selection is the proc- 
ess of determining from the pool of appli- 
cants the ones who are to be offered employ- 
ment. Some regard this as the most impor- 
tant problem to be faced. High standards 
and selection based on merit is espoused by 
all. How to do this and at the same time 
avoid handicapping ourselves with inefficient 
procedures is the problem. 

With some exceptions, our problem is not 
the selection from among fully qualified ap- 
plicants. We do not have an adequate sup- 
ply of candidates who meet licensing stand- 
ards, pass the written test, etc. Currently, 
the most difficult selection problem is to de- 
termine the persons with the highest qualifi- 
cations from among the pool of nonfully 
qualified personnel. 

Until we are able to recruit more fully 
qualified candidates than there are jobs 
available we should seek selection methods 
which are in consonance with today’s highly 
competitive situation. Slowness in process- 
ing and the inability to make job offers often 
means loss of better candidates to other 
school systems. 

The recommended procedure presented 
below stresses (1) selection as a joint ven- 
ture between department of personnel and 
the department to use the employee, (2) 
centering and controlling the processing in 
the department of personnel, and (3) in- 
creased use of trained specialists to deter- 
mine the level of merit of applicants. 

Recommendation: The following procedure 
is recommended for the selection of 
teachers: 

(a) All work in the selection processes is 
to be coordinated by department of per- 
sonnel, 

(b) As applications are received a qualifi- 
cations clerk in the department of personnel 
will assemble credentials and make a pre- 
liminary determination of the level of quai- 
ification which is appropriate (e.g., candi- 
date for probationary appointment, not 
qualified for consideration, etc.). 

(c) Applicants are interviewed by the ele- 
mentary or secondary personnel supervisor 
who is on the staff of the department of 
personnel. Consideration is given to all im- 
portant selection factors including the can- 
didate’s level, kind, and quality of educa- 
tion and of experience, his knowledge area 
of education-curriculum-instruction, avail- 
able test scores such as national teacher 
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examinations and graduate record exam- 
ination, personal characteristics such as 
voice, diction, etc. An overall numerical 
rating and supporting comments will be 
given on a standard form, using the score 
of 70 as passing and 100 as top score. 

(d) Candidates obviously not qualified will 
be notified immediately and no further proc- 
essing conducted. 

(e) Persons receiving passing or border- 
line scores from department of personnel 
supervisor will then be interviewed by one or 
more instructional specialists designated by 
the appropriate Assistant Superintendent. 
The interviewers will have access to all cre- 
dentials. The emphasis of the interview will 
be on the educational-curricular-instruc- 
tional qualifications of the candidate. An 
overall numerical score on the 70 to 100 scale 
and supporting comments will be given on 
& separate rating form. If desired by the 
appropriate Assistant Superintendent addi- 
tional interviews may be conducted and the 
ratings for the department averaged. 

(f) Each candidate’s overall score will be 
determined 50 percent by the department of 
personnel examiner and 50 percent by the 
operating agency interviewers. This is per- 
formed in Department of Personnel. 

(g) When recruiting takes place at out-of- 
town locations (campuses or professional 
meetings) only a single interview will be 
required. 

(h) Lists will be prepared ranking candi- 
dates in order of merit. There will be the 
priority list for those meeting all of the 
qualifications for probationary appointment. 
There will be the second list of ranking by 
merit for those who meet the qualifications 
for temporary appointments. Lists are kept 
open and new names inserted at the time 
scores are approved by the Chief Examiner. 

(i) Names of those on lists certified by the 
Chief Examiner will be forwarded by the As- 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of Per- 
sonnel to the Superintendent. Any name 
where there is a waiver of the rules requested 
will be supported by a document detailing 
the nature of the request and the reason for 
making the request. The Superintendent 
will review the list of new eligibles and, if 
approved, will forward it to the Board of 
Education for final approval. 

3. Written tests: Written tests have value 
because of their intrinsic validity, the ob- 
jectivity of scoring, and the capability of 
ranking candidates based on scores. Their 
disadvantages stem mainly from three facts: 
(1) the total profession does not use them; 
(2) administration poses many difficulties; 
and (3) the District of Columbia schools lose 
many good candidates solely because indi- 
viduals prefer to go elsewhere where a test 
is not required. 

In the section above entitled “Teacher 
Selection” there is no provision for manda- 
tory tests for classroom teachers. The po- 
tential value of tests should be recognized. 
However, we are handicapping ourselves in 
the market for teachers by making the test 
mandatory. I feel that a thorough review 
of the backgrounds of applicants and good 
interviews will provide the necessary tools 
to determine merit and fitness for teaching. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
for a period of 1 year no written test be made 
mandatory for original selection of teachers 
for the District of Columbia system. At the 
end of a year of trial an evaluation will be 
made and results presented to the Board of 
Education to determine whether tests will 
be restored to the program. 

4. Credentials: When assessment of appli- 
cants is largely based on an interview and 
review of credentials it is of great importance 
to have good background data on applicants. 
At present considerable stress is placed on 
transcripts of college credits. This is sound, 
particularly for teachers with less than 2 or 
3 years of experience. Greater stress should 
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be placed on getting qualitative information 
on previous job experience. This is especially 
true for teachers with several years of experi- 
ence, 

Recommendations: 

(a) Every experience of an applicant for 
the previous 10 years must be accounted for 
by a statement from the principal, super- 
visor, superintendent or other appropriate 
official. 

(b) Statements must be on forms pro- 
vided by Department of Personnel or on 
letterhead stationery. 

(c) Applicants will be provided the ref- 
erence forms and addressed envelopes and 
will be responsible for contacting previous 
employers and giving them the forms and 
envelopes. 

(d) Returns will be made directly to the 
Department of Personnel, 

(e) Acceptable reference forms will be 
used to verify previous experience for salary 
purposes and to verify the moral-ethical 
character of the applicant. 

5. Letters testifying about an applicant’s 
character: To my knowledge there has never 
been a candidate in the history of our 
schools who has not been able to muster 
two friends to write favorable letters. The 
idea behind the letters is excellent—as a 
measure they are worthless. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
information from reference forms satisfy the 
requirement of a character check. If no ref- 
erence datum is available then other steps 
should be taken by Department of Person- 
nel (not by the applicant) to determine the 
moral background of the candidate. 

6. Board orders: The term “board orders” 
refers to a wide variety of administrative 
activities associated with the induction of 
new employees and with other personnel ac- 
tions (e.g., terminations). 

At present there are eight different offices 
where board orders are prepared. For years 
discussions have been held on the desir- 
ability of centralizing this function. The 
Superintendent and ais deputy strongly sup- 
port centralization in order to provide more 
controls and greater standardization. Ap- 
parently most if not all Assistant Superin- 
tendents also favor consolidation. The ques- 
tion is not whether to centralize or not, it 
is how to achieve it. 

(a) Transfer positions, salary dollars, and 
personnel from various offices now writing 
board orders to the Personnel Actions and 
Records Division (PARD) of the Department 
of Personnel. 

(b) The number of positions to be trans- 
ferred can be determined from job classifica- 
tion data and from statistics on number of 
board orders prepared annually. These data 
are already on hand. 

(c) Personnel transferred between de- 
partments should be given appropriate guar- 
antees concerning their status as employees. 

(d) Transfer of the function should be in 
increments. One important factor in con- 
sidering transfers of personnel concerns office 
space available in Webster Annex. 

(e) During the transfer period there 
should be concentrated efforts made to elim- 
inate superfluous orders and to explore labor- 
saving techniques. 

7. Temporary versus probationary ap- 
pointments: Increasing the percentage of 
probationary appointments and decreasing 
the percentage of temporary appointments is 
desired by all. It is known that many tem- 
porary teachers are top quality. But for the 
best all-around teaching corps it is desired 
that we select those who meet all of our re- 
quirements. The fact of having a temporary 
category (by this or any other name) is not 
bad in itself. The real problem which has 
developed is almost solely the steadily in- 
creasing percentage of teachers who fall into 
this category. 

In the context of the temporary-proba- 
tionary situation there is another problem. 
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Clarification is needed concerning the fact 
that the probationary period is an on-trial 
period. There is a widely held notion that 
once appointed as a probationer an individ- 
ual automatically has a 2-year trial. In my 
opinion the probationer should serve only 
so long as he meets the standards of per- 
formance and shows promise of becoming a 
fully qualified teacher. 

On the other hand, in accepting a newly 
appointed teacher the school organization 
has an obligation to help the new person 
over the difficult hurdles which may arise in 
the first months on the job. Once we have 
fulfilled our moral obligation of helping, if 
the person remains below standard or does 
not respond to help he should be terminated 
at a reasonable time. This applies to both 
temporary and probationary teachers. 

Recommendations: 

(a) Aggressively search for those who will 
meet all requirements for a probationary ap- 
pointment. 

(b) Provide an additional incentive to at- 
tract and retain fully qualified teachers by 
giving greater salaries to those who are 
probationary or permanent and lower salaries 
to those who are classified as temporary. 

(c) Biennial review of licensing standards 
to make certain they refiect current think- 
ing. 
(d) Provide some flexibility so as to be 
able to appoint as probationers those teach- 
ers who may lack relatively minor qualifica- 
tions, Individuals lacking minor qualifica- 
tions may be required to meet all standards 
during the probationary period, or the re- 
quirement could be waived by action of the 
Board of Education at the time of original 
appointment. 

(e) Hold in abeyance for 1 year the re- 
quirement of a written test for original ap- 
pointment. 

(f) Explore the possibility of establishing 
a system of issuing teaching certificates and 
having reciprocity of certification with States 
having standards at least equal to ours. 

(g) Consider giving graduates of National 
Council for Accrediting Teacher Education 
(NCATE) approved schools a probationary 
appointment when the individual is certified 
by the school as being prepared to teach. 

8. The terms “temporary” and “perma- 
nent”: The two terms “temporary” and “per- 
manent” have acquired bad connotations. 
Although there are positions which are tem- 
porary and this term should be retained for 
such positions, a new terminology is needed 
for individuals who do not meet all require- 
ments or who are in a position which is classi- 
fied as “temporary.” The terms “provi- 
sional” and “conditional” are often used by 
various States in a manner in which we use 
the term temporary.“ Our local term 
“permanent” is also objected to because it 
is often taken literally by school personnel. 
Most jurisdictions now use the word “tenure” 
to denote the status and rights accorded to 
the fully qualified individual who has demon- 
strated his competence on the job. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
for personnel the terms “provisional,” pro- 
bationary,” and “tenure,” instead of “tem- 
porary,” “probationary,” and “permanent” be 
adopted at such time that other legislation be 
prepared for approval by the Commissioners 
and Congress, 

9. Licensing: The license committee and 
its subcommittees have been meeting for 
over 2 years. Difficulties in finding dates to 
meet has hindered progress; only about 80 
percent of the various licenses have been re- 
viewed. In the meantime, the Conant book 
and TEPS position paper have stimulated a 
new round of thinking. 

Recommendations: 

(a) Continue the current license commit- 
tee work until the full package is ready for 
review and presentation. 

(b) Increase flexibility by encouraging the 
licensing of candidates who are otherwise 
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highly qualified when such candidates lack 
certain specific provisions (e.g., a particular 
methods course other than reading). The 
Board of Education would retain the right 
of approval. The recommendation to the 
Board would stipulate whether the candidate 
was to meet the provisions during the proba- 
tionary period, or whether the requirement 
was to be waived. 

(c) Provide for easier additional licensing 
at another level (e.g., from junior to senior 
high) within a given academic area (e.g. 
history). A committee from the Board of 
of Examiners could review petitions and make 
recommendations based on the merits of each 


case. 

10. Condition of employment: In my opin- 
ion when we employ a person we do this for 
the Public Schools of the District of Colum- 
bla and not for a specific school or office. 
The widely held concept that a person is per- 
manent in a given school rather than in the 
school system has many weaknesses. This 
inhibits a transfer program in order to main- 
tain balanced strength among schools and 
to develop individuals. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
it be clarified that employees are hired by 
the school system and do not have any in- 
herent rights of remaining in the school or 
office where they have been assigned. 

11. Original assignments: When there are 
multiple positions of a given category to be 
filled (eg., kindergarten at opening of 
schools) the assistant superintendent of the 
department should be given the predominant 
role in determining where the top listed can- 
didates are to be assigned. The Department 
of Personnel should participate (1) in an 
advisory capacity, (2) as the general per- 
sonnel auditor for the Superintendent, and 
(3) as the agent who communicates with the 
individual and who prepares the administra- 
tive papers. 

To fill positions under this concept a req- 
uisitioning system should be developed. A 
Personnel requisition from a department 
(e.g., elementary) would indicate (1) a va- 
cancy exists or is anticipated at a given 
school, (2) the nature of the position (e.g., 
permanent), and (3) the fact that it is an 
approved position and salary dollars are 
available. Liaison between the operating de- 
partment and department of personnel 
would determine the individual or individ- 
uals to be assigned. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
departments having position vacancies use 
a requisition to the department of person- 
nel to obtain the person to fill the position. 

12. Role of the board of examiners. Even 
with changes in techniques there will be 
need for a board of examiners. The proposed 
major duties of the board as listed below. 

Recommendations: 

(a) Review requests and make recommen- 
dation for additional licenses among teach- 
ers (for example, a junior high license to a 
holder of a senior high license in the same 
academic area). 

(b) Provide a panel to hear employee 
grievances and make recommendations to 
the superintendent for final decisions. A 
policy and procedure would have to be de- 
veloped on the method of handling employee 
grievances. By having a policy and an 
agency to hear bona fide grievances it will 
reduce the tendency of individuals to go di- 
rectly to the superintendent or members of 
the board of education with problems that 
can be settled at a lower echelon of the 
school system. 

(c) Act as a special consultant panel on 
personnel situations referred to it by the ad- 
ministration. 

(d) Continue to assist in conducting reg- 
ular and special examinations. 

13. In-service training: There is a great 
deal of in-service now being per- 
formed. It is each department’s responsi- 
bility to conduct training with some special 
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assignments given District of Columbia 
Teachers College. I favor a central coordi- 
nator of in-service training who serves in 
the department of personnel. 

Every educator today must keep up with 
a fast-changing world. In addition we must 
take special cognizance of the needs of new- 
ly appointed teachers for special assistance. 
The coordinator could help in such pro- 
grams. He would be responsible for new 
teacher orientation, for the conduct of new 
officer seminars, for coordinating with local 
colleges in seeing that desired courses are 
offered when needed, for arranging intern 
for closer liaison with student 


for working out programs with individuals 
who are striving to achieve probationary or 
permanent status. 

Recommendation: It is recommended 
that an unused teacher position and salary 
dollars be transferred to department of per- 
sonnel for purposes of establishing an in- 
service training coordinator on a temporary 
basis. 

14. Men teachers: Practically everyone 
agrees with the idea that we need more men 
teachers. In order to attract and retain men 
we cannot give them preferential salary 
treatment for this would undo decades of 
striving for a single salary schedule which 
reflects equal pay for equal work. In keep- 
ing with this principle there are apparently 
only two ways of getting greater annual sal- 
aries for men: (1) Give salary credit for 
military service (with a 2-year limit) as is 
done in most of the nearby school systems; 
(2) give more men employment in the eve- 
ning and summer programs; that is, extend 
their paid working period to the equivalent 
of 11 or 12 months. 

Recommendation: 

(a) Salary credit up to a limit of 2 years 
be given for military service of teachers. 

(b) A means be developed for encourag- 
ing greater participation of men in the eve- 
ning and summer programs. 

15. Officer appointments: In my estimate 
the most serious drawback in our system for 
officer appointments is the lack of a design 
for grooming future appointees. For the 
most part we leave it up to each individual 
to prepare himself and advance his own can- 
didacy. Two often we get applicants with 
far more desire than talent. 

Probably the best training for regular 
officership are the temporary officerships in 
the evening and summer p; Services 
in laboratory schools and in demonstration 
capacities are also recognized as good train- 
ing positions. There should be other ave- 
nues. 

Every September there are several vacan- 
cies for principals and assistant prinicpals. 
Interns who will later fill these positions 
should be selected at midyear. They could 
undergo a program consisting of (1) on-the- 
job training in one or more schools, (2) tak- 
ing one or two specified college courses as 
needed, and (3) orientation tours in various 
central offices. 

In the selection of officers and interns there 
are modifications which might improve our 
selection techniques. First, it is suggested 
that for each candidate a background rating 
be made by two or more independent raters. 
Stress would be on examining quality and 
quantity of training and experience. An 
averaged background score would be deter- 
mined. When more than a certain number 
of candidates apply (say six) only a limited 
number would be admitted to the oral ex- 
amination; these would be the candidates 
with the highest scores on the background 
rating. This should allow the interviewing 
panel to spend more time with each can- 
didate, The final ranking would be derived 
from averaging the background and inter- 
view scores, each to count 50 percent of the 
final score. 

For certain positions (e.g., elementary prin- 
cipalships) we repeat officer examinations 
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several times each year. For the most part a 
large of candidates appear time 
after time. I question if this is a good sys- 
tem of promotional examinations and feel 
it is damaging for candidates to reappear 
multiple times. 

Recommendations: 

(a) An intern system be developed with 
those selected remaining on the teacher sal- 
ary scale for a semester during which time 
they are given appropriate training. 

(b) Officer (and intern) examinations in- 
clude a rating of training and experience and 
a panel interview, each to count 50 percent 
of the final score. 

(c) Lists from officer examinations of 
multiple position jobs remain in force for a 
period not to exceed 6 months. 

16. General schedule and wage board em- 
ployees: Many of the things said about 
Teachers Salary Act personnel are equally 
true for our other employees. For example, 
we need positive recruitment, in-service 
training, and a recognition that probation- 
ary status is an on-trial period, not merely 
a waiting period. 

One step which should be taken would be 
to give tests (e.g., typing and shorthand) be- 
fore employment and not after a year of 
work in a temporary status. If we observe 
@ person on the job this is a far, far better 
test than anything which merely samples 
a person’s knowledges, skills, and abilities by 
means of performance or aptitude tests. 
The best test is a tryout on the job; this is 
the basic reason for probationary periods. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
steps be taken to test classified workers be- 
fore employment, rather than after a year 
of temporary service. 

17. Reporting to the Board of Education: 
Board members are entitled to have a wide 
variety of information on which to base their 
policies, audit adherence to rules, and make 
various decisions. 

In my opinion fundamental changes will 
occur in the type of personnel reports re- 
quested by the Board if there is centraliza- 
tion of personnel administration. I predict 
members will no longer feel compelled to 
audit in detail all appointments; they will 
only want to audit those where there is an 
exception being requested or an officer being 
recommended for appointment. 

Board members infrequently ask for over- 
views and analyses in management style for- 
mats. Perhaps the reasons for not asking for 
such reports are: (1) decentralized personnel 
administration makes systemwide reports 
difficult; and (2) preparation of reports on 
individuals already consumes a significant 
percentage of staff time. 

It is suggested that the Board require more 
reports on the forests rather than on the 
trees. Some examples are as follows: What 
is the status of recruiting and what kind of 
applicants are we receiving? What is the 
trend of our teacher turnover rate? What 
are the reasons given for leaving by teachers 
who voluntarily terminate? What are the 
results of the end of year performance eval- 
uations? What is the status of our sub- 
stitute teacher corps? 

Recommendations: 

(a) The Board of Education require prep- 
aration of summary sheets on two categories 
of appointments: (1) exceptions to rules and 
(2) officers. 

(b) The Board indicate the type of sum- 
mary reports they desire so that the De- 
partment of Personnel can devise a system 
for collecting data as transactions are made. 

18. Physical location and building: Having 
the personnel office separated from other 
organizational elements is a major handi- 
cap. For example, requesting a teacher 
applicant to commute between two or three 
locations, with no parking and poor public 
transportation facilities, is a bad situation. 

If functions are to be added to the De- 
partment of Personnel the additional staff 
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will have to be housed in Webster Annex. 
In Webster there is little extra room on the 
first floor. The second floor is occupied by 
the special school for girls. It would be diffi- 
cult and discouraging to have to utilize the 
third floor. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
in any consideration to change the func- 
tions of the Department of Personnel that 
decisions on physical facilities be made at 
the same time. 

19. Records and files: There is much work 
to be done in the personnel records and files 
activities. Details concerning this cannot 
be presented in the present study. 

Recommendations: 

(a) The official papers on each employee 
should be maintained in one location only, 
the Department of Personnel. 

(b) One full-time employee should be as- 
signed the job of managing the files and 
providing locator service on individuals. 

(c) In developing new data processing 
systems for the public schools the data on 
employees should be integrated into the 
overall system. 


IV. ORGANIZATION NEEDED TO SUPPORT CENTRAL- 
IZED PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


Practically all of the functions which have 
been described (or proposed) in this report 
are now being performed somewhere in the 
central office. In each of several offices pro- 
fessional personnel are interviewing candi- 
dates and reviewing credentials, clerks are 
preparing board orders and keeping files 
current, etc. Consolidating and centralizing 
these activities should, in time, increase effi- 
ciency and improve public relations which 
are so vital to successful recruiting. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following organizational structure 
and staff is needed by Department of Per- 
sonnel in order to meet the requirements of 
centralization just described: 

(a) Office of the Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Personnel: One Assistant 
Superintendent, one clerk (stenography), 
and on a temporary basis, and in-service 
training coordinator. 

(b) Professional Personnel Division: One 
Chief Examiner (who is division chief), one 
elementary personnel examiner, one second- 
ary personnel examiner and a staff of eight 
clerical workers. 

(c) Classified Personnel Division: One 
supervisor of classified personnel (GS and 
wage board), and one classification special- 
ist, one personnel specialist (for recruiting 
and examining) and two clerks. 

(d) Personnel Actions and Records Di- 
vision: One supervisor of personnel services 
and nine clerical personnel for preparing 
board orders, administering employee rec- 
ords, handling general correspondence, pro- 
yiding centralized files, etc. 

Comparison of the present and proposed 
staff is as follows: 


Present Proposed 


TSA GS TSA GS 


Office of Assistant Superin- 
CCT 
Professional Personnel Di- 


WM A 5 3 5 
Classified Personnel Divi- 
f T O NEARE — AE MES SS 82 5 
Personnel Actions and Rec- 
ords Division 
U 


Comparison of rations of personnel staff to 
total employees (N=8,355): Present ratio, 
Department of Personnel only (16 to 8,355) 
1 to 522 employees; ratio of Department of 
Personnel, proposed (29 to 8,355) 1 to 288 
employees; ratio among District of Columbia 
agencies (including the public schools) 1 to 
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154 employees; standard ratio among Federal 
agencies 1 to 100 employees. 


V. SOURCE OF ADDED STAFF TO DEPARTMENT OF 
PERSONNEL 


The proposed plan is based on the premise 
that almost all of the functions proposed 
for the Department of Personnel are now 
being performed elsewhere in the central 
office. Therefore, as functions are centralized 
the staff performing the functions are also 
centralized. 

Determination of recommendations for 
transfers of personnel are based on two 
sources of existing data: (1) job classifica- 
tion data in which employees and their 
supervisors have indicated the amount of 
time spent in performing various functions, 
and (2) number of board orders written in 
a full year in a given department, which 
gives an index of the relative amount of per- 
sonnel processing which occurs in the vari- 
ous offices. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
the following personnel be transferred to 
the Department of Personnel: 

TSA GS 


Office of superintendent or 


Buildings and grounds 
Undetermined (unused teacher 
DODELU ) ania ald pei ps nec sn ee 1 


VI. TIMING OF CHANGES 


Changes which are approved should be 
made in increments rather than all at one 
time. This phasing is necessary because of 
the following factors: 

1. Space adjustments will have to be made 
at Webster Annex or elsewhere. 

2. New employees will have to undergo 
a certain amount of individualized inservice 
training. 

3. Procedural statements will have to be 
developed and revised forms designed. 

4. Trial and error situations will consume 
extra time during the developmental stages. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
a three phase transfer plan be adopted, as 
follows: 

1. Phase 1. 

(a) A major area of operation (e.g., junior- 
senior high department) be selected by the 
Superintendent to be the first group to 
merge into a centralized personnel opera- 
tion. 

(b) Personnel from the selected major 
area to be transferred would be identified 
and the change made between offices. 

(c) One clerk from the Superintendent 
or Deputy's Office would be transferred so 
that an existing employee in Personnel Ac- 
tions and Records Division can devote full 
time to filing and locator services. 

(d) An unused teacher position would be 
temporarily assigned to establish the in- 
service training coordinator position. 

(e) Evaluation of the progress of the 
changeover would periodically be made to 
the Superintendent and Board of Education. 

2. Phase 2. 

(a) This phase would be initiated by the 
Superintendent at such tim: that he judges 
the action to be appropriate. 

(b) Another major area would be selected 
by the Superintendent and action taken in 
a manner similar to phase 1. 

(c) Evaluations would be made from time 
to time. 

3. Phase 3. 

(a) The balance of the transfers would be 
made. 

(b) Evaluations would be made, includ- 
ing an overall report on the project to the 
Board of Education. 
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VII. OVERALL RECOMMENDATION 


It is recommended that this report be 
reviewed by the Board of Education and the 
following actions taken: 

1. The report be reviewed in detail by the 
Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent and 
Assistant Superintendents. Comments and 
recommendations would be ccnsolidated by 
a staff person selected by the Superintendent. 

2. The Superintendent would make his 
recommendations to the Board at a meeting 
of the Personnel Committee. 

8. The Board then to make decisions ap- 
propriate to the situation. 


NASSER OUTSMARTS UNITED 
STATES AGAIN 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Egypt’s 
Nasser has outsmarted us again. This 
unfriendly dictator must be laughing up 
his sleeve as he dips one hand into the 
pockets of the American taxpayer and 
embraces the Soviet Union with the 
other. 

I refer to published reports that cheer- 
ing crowds greeted the first. Soviet-aid 
wheat shipment to Egypt last week just 
a day after silence greeted the unloading 
of 24,000 tons of U.S. wheat at the same 
port. The U.S. wheat was part of a $37 
million food gift to Egypt and was pre- 
sented to Nasser in spite of last year’s 
action by Congress condemning such 
foolish practices. 

Now we find ourselves in the ridiculous 
position of competing with the Soviet 
Union for the dubious honor of seeing 
who can dole out the most for a nation 
that has consistently supported the Com- 
munists while kicking Uncle Sam in the 
shins at every opportunity. 

I note that the Russian gift of wheat 
was originally purchased from Australia 
while the U.S. gift comes directly from 
the taxpayers of America, which only 
proves again that sales of commodities to 
Russia cannot be depended upon to feed 
or benefit the Russian people, but might 
rather be used as competition for mar- 
kets and favors with other nations 
around the world. 

It is interesting to note that this latest 
aid to Egypt comes about because the 
President has decided that it is in the 
best “national interest.” Does the na- 
tional interest call for us to give aid toa 
country that professes lasting friendship 
with Communist bloc nations? We have 
to draw the line somewhere in our seem- 
ingly perpetual willingness to dole out 
U.S. dollars and products to anyone who 
stretches out their hand, either friend 
or foe. 


JOHNSON’S HOUSING VICTORY 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives had a most difficult 
battle last week over the housing bill 
and I feel the two following articles en- 
titled “Johnson’s Housing Victory” and 
“Speaker Calls Rent Bill Hardest Task 
in Years” are an excellent summary of 
the debate. Under unanimous consent, 
I request that these be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of reading 
these interesting articles. 


WASHINGTON: JOHNSON’S HOUSING VICTORY 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, July 1.—Congress is ap- 
proaching the 4th of July in the usual mid- 
summer mood and that spells trouble for any 
President. In the case of President Johnson, 
it spells a good deal less trouble than it has 
for others and there now is an undercurrent 
of confidence at the White House that there 
will be no major setbacks at this session. 


RUMBLINGS OF REVOLT 


So many things happened that smacked 
ominously of revolt. The Senate sought 
openly to remove one of Sargent Shriver’s 
two hats and almost refused to suspend the 
law to permit Mr. Johnson to name a retired 
general as administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration. Representative MEN- 
DEL River, South Carolina’s reply to Secretary 
McNamara, got his back up on military pay 
and military base closings. The veterans’ 
lobby and some outraged Members of Con- 
gress forced the President to compromise on 
closing outmoded veterans’ hospitals. Mr. 
Johnson was forced to veto, a minor flood- 
control bill as a gesture against what he con- 
sidered congressional incursions on Executive 
territory. 

Some other things might have happened, 
but didn’t. There could have been full-scale 
Senate debate on Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic, or a major setback in either crisis, 
unsettling the President’s grip on his Demo- 
cratic majorities. The old religious and 
racial prejudices might have deadlocked the 
House on the aid to education bill. And the 
Republicans, finding their first really open 
target, might have shot down the contro- 
versial housing rental subsidy that squeaked 
through the House yesterday. 


CRUCIAL BATTLE 


That well may have been the crucial battle 
of 1965—and it was viewed with so much con- 
cern in the White House that Mr. Johnson 
himself got on the phone to an estimated 30 
Members of Congress yesterday. It was his 
most determined personal effort of the year. 

‘There were three reasons. The rental sub- 
sidy was one of the most important, though 
least publicized items, in the President’s 
entire program. It was one of the most dif- 
ficult to pass. And it came to the floor of 

at a time when a major setback 
might have sharply interrupted Mr. Johnson’s 
legislative momentum. 

The subsidy was particularly important to 
the White House because it was the one gen- 
uinely new idea in the entire legislative 
program and the first major development in 
years in the housing field. 

It was also viewed as the least expensive 
way, in terms of the Federal budget, to lift 
low-income families into adequate housing. 
But it was difficult to get through the House 
because conservatives in both parties can be 
mobilized most easily against what appears 
to be a straight Federal “dole,” because even 
the public housing lobby saw the plan as an 
invasion of its interests, and—most impor- 
tantly because it was a new idea, not long 
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debated, long advocated, or well understood 
in the press or in Congress. 

Moreover, there was a troublesome racial 
aspect. The rental subsidy should work to 
break down the “ghetto idea.” Thus, lower 
income, all-white neighborhoods, from which 
Negroes have been excluded because of their 
economic inability, now may be opened to 
them through Federal rental subsidy. 

Mr. Johnson compromised on details of the 
plan, but he could not afford a defeat—any 
more than Representative JOHN LINDSAY, the 
Republican-Liberal candidate for mayor of 
New York, could afford to vote against a pro- 
gram with such an impact on urban areas. 
Not only was it a major White House legisla- 
tive goal; victory on such controversial issue, 
coming at this stage of the session, but also 
was a tactical necessity. 

Coming up soon, after all, will be the con- 
troversial repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; an immigration bill eliminating 
national origins restrictions; the always 
difficult farm bill; a doubled authorization 
for a poverty program riven with political 
and administrative disputes; and a proposal 
for regional centers to treat heart, cancer, and 
stroke that will be far more open to charges 
of “socialized medicine” than was the medi- 
care bill. 

THE DOG DAYS 


Members of Congress already have accom- 
plished a great deal this year, enough for 
most sessions to quit on. Washington is 
getting hot and muggy, and somewhere the 
fish are biting and hometown fences await 
mending. Controversial issues are more un- 
welcome in the dog days than in the brave 
early weeks of a session. Mr. Johnson 
burned up the phone yesterday not just to 
save a major item of his program but to keep 
necessary pressure on Congress for the hard 
work ahead. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 4, 
1965] 


Speaker CALLS RENT BILL HARDEST TASK IN 
YEARS 
(By Jack Eisen) 

For House Speaker JoRN W. McCormack, 
winning approval for President Johnson's 
rent supplement program was his toughest 
legislative task in nearly a quarter century. 

After the House turned back the crucial 
challenge to the proposal with a tense 208-to- 
202 vote last Wednesday, the obviously weary 
McCormack went into the lobby to receive 
congratulations. 

Responding, he called the 3 days of argu- 
ment and persuasion “the toughest one for 
me since the Selective Service Act was ex- 
tended by a single vote.” 

That vote was 203 to 202. At the time— 
August 12, 1941—McCormacx was top aid to 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 

On Monday, the first day of debate on the 
housing bill, one insider said the adminis- 
tration could expect to win by two or three 
votes. 

On Tuesday, the leadership obviously was 
stalling for time. One report had it that the 
proposal, as it then stood, would lose by some 
30 votes in a clear rebuff to the President, 
whose party has a 153-member edge in the 
House. 

That day the chief White House lobbyist, 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, was in McCormack’s 
office talking to recalcitrant Democrats. 
Next day, one report had it, the President 
himself telephoned an estimated 30 Members. 

In recommending rent supplements to Con- 
gress last January, Mr. Johnson had calied 
them “the most crucial new instrument” to 
fight slum conditions in American cities. 

As then proposed, they were intended to 
help provide modest new housing projects 
for families just above the income level that 
would qualify them for low-rent public hous- 
ing units, and for those in the upper levels 
of public housing. 
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HIT BY GOP CRITICS 

The original recommendation called for 
subsidies for qualified families that are un- 
able to rent standard housing for 20 percent 
of their income. The House Banking Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee on housing amended 
this to 25 percent. 

In the debate, Republican critics ham- 
mered at the theme that the whole idea was 
socialistic, that it centralized more power in 
Washington and that it would provide semi- 
luxury housing for some and kill the initia- 
tive of others. 

To help meet this criticism, the leadership 
drew back somewhat. Its amendment, of- 
fered Wednesday, would limit the subsidy to 
families qualified for public housing. 

How many, if any, votes this won over is 
uncertain. 

“To me,” said Representative ROMAN 
Puctnsk!I, Democrat of Illinois, who rep- 
resents a middle-income Chicago area, “this 
Was worse than the original proposal. It 
completely scuttled the President’s great 
dream of helping the middle-income Ameri- 
can.” 

One of about a dozen Northern Democrats 
who broke party ranks to vote against the 
proposal, Pucrnsx1 cited also the lack of local 
control over the subsidy-aided projects. 

One Democrat from an affluent suburban 
constituency found the vote a good reverse 
opportunity to help his voting record. In his 
view, he just “can’t afford to go back home 
with a 100 percent Democratic voting 
record.” 

POLITICAL POISON 


An aid to another, Representative LIONEL 
Van DEERLIN, Democrat of California, who 
has a liberal voting record, said shutdowns 
of defense plants in San Diego have raised 
housing vacancies there to a critical level, 
and any vote that might lead to more low- 
rent construction would be political poison. 

Representative THOMAS S. Forry, Demo- 
crat, of Washington, who comes from con- 
servative Spokane, said the concept of rent 
subsidies “needs further study.” He volun- 
teered that there had been no arm 
to get his vote. “There was,” Foley said, 
“the mildest and most gentlemanly per- 
suasion.” 

Even as the rollcall passed the halfway 
mark on Wednesday, the outcome remained 
uncertain. 

Hastily, the leadership arranged to pair“ 
the votes of four opponents of the subsidy 
program with those of four absentee sup- 
porters—a move that had the effect of can- 
celing the four votes while still recording 
opposition. 

Three of the four were Democrats from the 
President’s home State of Texas, Represent- 
atives OLIN E. TEAGUE, EARLE CABELL, and 
RıcHarD C. Wuire. The other was Repre- 
sentative PauL H. Topp, Jr., Democrat, of 
Michigan. 

Had the four votes stood, rent supple- 
ments still would have passed—by a vote of 
208 to 206. 

In that case, the winning margin would 
have come from four Republicans from New 
York State, the only members of their party 
to endorse the program. 

These were Representatives JoRN V. 
Lrnpsay, of Manhattan, who is running for 
mayor of New York City; Representative 
Seymour HALPERN, of Queens County; Repre- 
sentative OGDEN R. Rem, of Westchester 
County; and Representative Frank J. 
Horton, of Rochester. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
US. COAST GUARD 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join my colleagues on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee in presenting a resolution honoring 
the founding of the U.S. Coast Guard. 
The U.S. Coast Guard, founded August 
4, 1790, is the only organization of its 
kind in the world today; no other coun- 
try maintains a service in any way like 
it. A maritime policing organization in 
times of peace; a part of our Armed 
Forces in time of war, the Coast Guard 
has been a source of pride and benefit to 
each and every citizen of this Nation. 

The Coast Guard has served our Na- 
tion since the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic. When custom duties were imposed 
on imports to raise money to meet Fed- 
eral expenses, smuggling started on a 
large scale. To protect this chief source 
of revenue, the Congress passed a bill in 
the year 1790 establishing the Revenue 
Cutter Service to enforce the customs 
laws. Ships were obtained for this pur- 
pose, and before long the coast was being 
patrolled successfully. As a matter of 
fact, this predecessor organization 
served as the only U.S. Armed Force 
afloat until the establishment of the 
Navy Department in 1798. 

Since the date of its birth under the 
Republic, the Coast Guard has moved 
forward keeping pace with the growth 
of this Nation and assuming ever increas- 
ing duties of humanitarian service to 
the people of this Nation. In 1915 it was 
combined with the Life Saving Service, 
and the name was changed to the U.S. 
Coast Guard. In 1939 the Lighthouse 
Service was transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and combined with 
the Coast Guard. Three years later the 
Coast Guard took over the duties of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation, thereby undertaking the super- 
vision of the discipline of crews and the 
construction and equipment of merchant 
ships, plus investigation of deaths and 
injuries on board ship. 

The Coast Guard protects the entire 
American seacoast, the Great Lakes and 
all the navigable waters. Past events in 
Cuba and surveillance off our coastal 
areas by foreign fishing vessels have 
served to multiply the duties of this gal- 
lant force in connection with the protec- 
tion of our seacoast. The Coast Guard 
warns shipping of dangers to navigation; 
it enforces the laws against smuggling 
and other laws governing the operations 
of shipping. When a ship is in distress 
the Coast Guard sends a vessel or even 
a plane to its aid at once. The service 
saves thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars’ worth of ships and cargo each 
year. It gives aid to the sick and in- 
jured on ships and fishing boats. Some- 
times it gives advice by radio or signals; 
at other times when necessary, it brings 
patients ashore by plane. It cares for and 
transports shipwrecked and destitute 
persons and carries on relief work during 
flood, hurricanes, fire and similar dis- 
aster. All these functions and many 
more are performed daily by these un- 
sung heroes of the U.S. Coast Guard. 
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But—this is not all. Since its incep- 
tion, the Coast Guard has performed a 
military function as well. It has taken 
part in all of our major wars, including 
the Civil War and both World Wars. 
And, even as I speak here today, the 
Coast Guard is preparing to write an- 
other chapter in its glorious history by 
joining with our naval units stationed in 
Vietnam. Here some 17 patrol craft, and 
crews, of the U.S. Coast Guard will 
shortly be assuming duties patrolling the 
waters off the coast of South Vietnam. 

The Coast Guard has been fortunate in 
having men of considerable ability and 
competence directing it. Adm. E. J. Ro- 
land, Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard since 1962, has dedicated his ex- 
ceptional talents to the improvement of 
this service. The high morale of Coast 
Guard personnel is an indication of the 
esteem held for Admiral Roland. 

The civilian responsible by law for di- 
rection of the U.S. Coast Guard is Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury James A. 
Reed. Secretary Reed has brought to this 
service tremendous energy, zeal, and ca- 
pability. During his tenure of office the 
Coast Guard has made significant ad- 
vancements. On each occasion he has 
appeared to testify before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, he has impressed committee 
members with his broad insight of the 
needs of the Coast Guard. 

At this time Secretary Reed and Ad- 
miral Roland are planning a trip to Viet- 
nam to view the Coast Guard operation 
there. 

The traditions of the U.S. Coast Guard 
are second to none; standing ready to 
Serve in peace or war, the Coast Guard is 
a part of our American heritage and a 
service which is richly deserving of the 
recognition sought to be conferred by 
this resolution. 

Maine is steeped in the tradition of the 
sea; with this common bond—the people 
of Maine—salute the U.S. Coast Guard 
and its valiant men who have performed 
so dedicated a service for these 175 years. 


TWO FACES OF DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Q . Mr. Speaker, “Two 
Faces of Discrimination” is an editorial 
written by Guy L. Smith, editor of the 
Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which appeared in the Journal on July 6, 
1965, as the lead editorial. 

I would like to make this thought- 
provoking editorial available to my col- 
leagues and to all who read the 
RECORD: 


Two Faces or DISCRIMINATION 

On July 2 the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
became effective. Title VII of this legisla- 
tion deals with equal employment opportu- 
nity and over a 3-year period becomes ap- 
plicable to every employer in the land. 

Among the unlawful employment prac- 
tices set out under title VII is “to fail or 
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refuse to hire or to discharge any individual, 
or otherwise to discriminate against any in- 
dividual with respect to his compensation, 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employ- 
ment, because of such individual's race, color, 
religion, sex, and national origin.” 

This was not only the law, as of 4 days 
ago, applicable to every employer, but the 
principle of nondiscrimination was made to 
apply in other titles of this same act to 
voting rights, public accommodations, 
awarding of Federal contracts, and in every 
other area in which the Central Govern- 
ment is empowered to extend its authority. 

The principle embodied in this legislation 
enacted last year was supported not only 
by the liberals but by a majority of other 
Americans who were actually willing to see 
a law of doubtful constitutionality go on 
the books as a means to contributing to fair- 
play where all citizens of this Nation were 
concerned. The unlawful employment prac- 
tice quoted above was related, obviously, to 
the right of all Americans to seek and find 
employment, regardless of their color or na- 
tional origin. 

But wait a minute. Tennessee Code, sec- 
tion 560-209, also deals with this subject. 
Under the title, “Contracting for exclusion 
from employment because of affiliation or 
nonaffillation with labor union unlawful,” 
the section reads as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
corporation or association of any kind to 
enter into any contract, combination or 
agreement, written or oral, providing for ex- 
clusion from employment of any person be- 
cause of membership in, affiliation with, 
resignation from, or refusal to join or affili- 
ate with any labor union or employee or- 
ganization of any kind.” 

What we have quoted above is Tennessee’s 
right-to-work statute, similar to such laws 
on the books of 19 States, making it un- 
lawful for a worker to be deprived of his 
employment either because he chooses to 
join a union or because he chooses to not 
join. These are the laws which the big 
unions expect to wipe from the books 
through a repeal of section 14b of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

Examination of the Federal and State stat- 
utes quoted above reveal that the Nation’s 
liberals (actually totalitarians) have sup- 
ported a statute which makes discrimination 
against a worker because of race or color un- 
lawful but now want to, through repeal of 
section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley, make it lawful 
in all States for discrimination to be prac- 
ticed against workers who do not choose to 
join and pay dues to a union. Actually, if 
the person who did not choose to join a 
union belonged to an ethnic minority, then 
the 14(b) repealer would discriminate against 
him despite the provision in the civil rights 
legislation that bars discrimination on 
grounds of race or color. 

Honestly, we do not see how a legislator 
can look the public in the eye while taking 
such contradictory positions on what is es- 
sentially the same question—the right of an 
American citizen to make a living. 

What they are saying, in effect, is: “To 
bar a person from employment because of 
race or religion is wrong, but it’s perfectly 
all right to bar a citizen, white or black, 
from employment if he doesn’t choose to 
pay union dues for the privilege of holding 
his job.” 

What kind of justice is this? 


BILL TO AMEND THE TRADE 
EXPANSION ACT 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. BERRY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in pe Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 2 weeks a number of bills have been 
introduced to moderate the possibly ca- 
lamitous effects that would be produced 
by carrying out the 50-percent tariff cut 
under the Geneva negotiations. I in- 
troduced such a bill last year and am 
happy to associate myself with the legis- 
lation recently introduced which goes a 
little farther. 

It is just as well that the Kennedy 
round, so-called, has not yet been car- 
ried out. It is an extreme proposal and 
goes too far in at least two respects. 
In calling for a 50-percent tariff cut on 
top of all the previous cuts, it would 
slash deeper than in the two previous au- 
thorizations combined, which were 15 
percent in the 1955 Trade Agreements 
Extension Act and 20 percent in the 4- 
year Extension Act of 1958. 

In the second place, it sets up such 
harsh requirements for adjustment as- 
sistance that the act has been a dead let- 
ter so far. The law has been adequately 
tested in the almost 3 years it has been 
onthe books. Seventeen cases have gone 
through the Tariff Commission asking for 
adjustment assistance and all 17 have 
been turned down, 16 of them by unani- 
mous vote. This, I say, is a harsh record. 

We may be grateful, I repeat, that the 
50-percent cuts have not yet been nego- 
tiated. It may be possible to save some 
of the pieces. The legislation which I am 
joining in introducing would go far to 
moderate the extreme measures that 
could be taken under the present law. 
First, the hope of gaining adjustment as- 
sistance would be considerably enhanced 
by loosening the requirements of the law. 

Second. Criteria are laid down by 
which items can be removed from the 
President’s list of products offered for 
tariff cuts. 

The present bill would go beyond that 
by providing for import quotas if cer- 
tain import levels are reached. This 
part of the bill is not unlike the provi- 
sion in the meat bill passed last year. 
It provided a ceiling over imports that 
if breached would trigger an import 
quota unless the President should find 
overriding reasons for not invoking the 
quota. Already the meat legislation has 
improved the situation in the cattle areas 
of this country. Had it not been passed 
the industry would by this time be on 
its knees and in great distress. 

It is only fair that similar provisions 
should be made available to other indus- 
tries that are under pressure from heavy 
imports. The cattle industry is fully 
aware that its own welfare depends on 
the good health of the economy as a 
whole. Unemployed workers do not 
provide a good market for red meat, and 
still less for steaks and rib roasts. 

In my district wool and lamb imports 
also are of great concern. Right now 
the imports of woolen goods are the sub- 
ject of intensive efforts to bring them 
under control. This is naturally a mat- 
ter also of great interest to woolgrow- 
ers. To date these efforts have borne 
no fruit. We are also concerned over 
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imports of lamb, either on the hoof or 
slaughtered. 

Mr. Speaker, the alarm I have ex- 
pressed here over another 50 percent re- 
duction in our duties might cause sur- 
prise in some quarters. We are told by 
our official trade figures that our ex- 
ports in 1964 exceeded our imports by 
$6.9 billion. This heavy surplus is said 
to prove conclusively that we can sell 
all over the world and are competitive in 
world markets generally. Surely we 
could stand another tariff reduction 
without any real fear of injury. 

If, however, we look behind the of- 
ficial statistics, any further surprise will 
vanish. 

Let me quote from a recent bulletin 
of the Department of Agriculture: 

U.S. agricultural exports are one of the 
major bright spots in the unfavorable U.S. 
balance-of-payments picture. Farm product 
shipments * * * reached a peak in 1964. 


This appears on page 4 of the July 1965 
issue of Foreign Agricultural Trade, a 
monthly publication of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Page 8 of the same publication con- 
tains a table in which our exports are 
classifed into agricultural and non- 
agricultural merchandise, as well as be- 
ing broken down into exports financed 
by the U.S. Government and those not 
so financed. I wish also to call atten- 
tion to the same bulletin for May 1965, 
page 7. 

The statistics in the July 1965 bulletin 
show that of the total 1964 agricultural 
exports of $6.3 billion, $1.75 billion were 
government-financed under the various 
titles of Public Law 480. Over and above 
that there were commercial sales of 
wheat, wheat fiour, cotton and dairy 
products that were exported under the 
subsidy or export payments; but these 
are not shown in the July issue of the 
bulletin but in the May number. These 
exports are shown for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1964, and amounted to 
$1.38 billion. If this sum is added to the 
$1.75 billion of sales under Public Law 
480 and related programs for the calen- 
dar year 1964, the total amounts to more 
than $3 billion. 

If it may be assumed that during the 
calendar year 1964 commercial sales un- 
der subsidy or export payments were of 
approximately the same magnitude as in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1964, it fol- 
lows that the agricultural exports at- 
tributable to either governmental finance 
or export payments—wheat, cotton, dairy 
products, rice—amounted to approxi- 
mately $3 billion. This would bring our 
unsubsidized commercial agricultural 
exports to the world market down to $3.3 
billion or less than our imports of ap- 
proximately $4 billion a year. 

Mr. Speaker, when the export sta- 
tistics are analyzed in this fashion they 
lose much of their optimistic jingle. It 
can only mean that if our farm exports 
were left to compete in the world market 
without governmental support they 
would be cut in half and would be only 
about 75 percent of our agricultural im- 
ports. 

It is not surprising that this should be 
the case because of the higher costs of 
production in this country. We can 
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hardly expect to have our cake and eat 
it too. If we demand high prices for 
our production we cannot expect to re- 
main competitive in low-wage countries. 
Therefore if we mean to export in large 
volume from our surplus we find it nec- 
essary to subsidize. I do not condemn 
this. I simply say we should not regard 
such sales as evidence of our ability to 
compete in world markets. There was a 
time when the efficiency of the lower- 
wage countries was far enough below our 
level of productivity to offset their lower 
wages to a considerable degree; but to- 
day foreign countries in many cases are 
coming up very rapidly in their produc- 
tion methods, particularly in industry. 
Their lower wages therefore give them a 
real competitive advantage today. 

This being the case we would be ill- 
advised to cut our tariffs another 50 per- 
cent, especially on products that we are 
now importing quite liberally. The fact 
that imports have already risen to the 
point of 74% percent of domestic produc- 
tion is proof enough that the existing 
tariff is not too high, especially if the 
imports have risen sharply in recent 
years. The bill that I am introducing 
provides that any item on which the im- 
ports have increased at least 75 percent 
since 1958 and have reached the 7½ per- 
cent of domestic production must be 
taken off the list offered for further tariff 
reduction. 

This is a reasonable and moderate re- 
quirement in view of the facts of our 
competitive standing. I wish I could 
agree with the optimistic official state- 
ments that continue to paint a rosy pic- 
ture about our trade. Unfortunately 
this is not possible in view of what I have 
already shown about our agricultural ex- 
ports. 

As for our industrial exports, par- 
ticularly our exports of manufactured 
goods, the situation is no better; and for 
the same reason. Our share of the world 
exports of manufactured good has been 
falling startlingly, and even these ex- 
ports contain AID goods as well as mer- 
chandise shipped to our Armed Forces 
overseas. The exports of some important 
products depend heavily on AID ship- 
ments. In 1964, for example, foreign 
aid shipments accounted for 45 percent 
of our exports of fertilizers, 37 percent 
of our exports of railway equipment, and 
30 percent of our steel exports. Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Speaker, we couid run our 
exports up to much higher levels if we 
paid for them out of our tax money; but, 
I repeat, if we did so we would hardly 
be proving that we are competitive in 
world markets. Quite the contrary. 

The time is past when the United 
States was by far the world’s leader in 
mass production and advanced tech- 
nology; but the time is not past when we 
adhere to the highest wage scales in the 
world—and by a wide margin. This is 
the fact that will not go away and it will 
bedevil our foreign trade and balance of 
payments for years to come. Until that 
gap is closed or at least very materially 
narrowed we will be in trouble in inter- 
national trade unless we take measures 
that will place us on a more even basis 
with the other countries. This can be 
accomplished through this legislation, a 
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measure that will not have to be financed 
by our Treasury, which is to say the 
taxpayers. 

The fact that we are not competitive 
is demonstratable as the trade statistics 
show. In order for us to maintain our 
export trade at present levels requires 
billions of dollars in subsidies of one kind 
or another. 

We should do two things. We should 
avoid aggravation of the situation 
through the 50 percent tariff cuts; and 
this is one of the purposes of my bill. 
It would perhaps not go as far as it 
should. I question the wisdom of any 
further tariff reduction; but the bill 
would help substantially by providing 
for withdrawal of products from the 
President's list. Second, we should 
regulate imports so that they cannot 
upset our industries and farming pur- 
suits by taking ever greater shares of 
our home market away from us. 

If we do not do this we will invite more 
trouble than we have faced so far. Our 
industries will then continue to expand 
abroad while cutting down their costs 
in this country by reducing their de- 
pendence on labor. This they are forced 
to do even now because of the competi- 
tive situation. By reducing their de- 
pendence on labor I mean introduction 
of labor-displacing machinery as fast 
as they can. If they did not have this 
recourse they would be in deep trouble 
already; but in having this recourse they 
add to our unemployment problems, in- 
crease the need for retraining, for area 
redevelopment, and for antipoverty 
measures. The public cost of these pro- 
grams can in good part also be charged 
to our national trade policy. 

Mr. Speaker, if we do not act soon 
the necessary action will become more 
difficult and more drastic measures will 
be called for later. The recent so-called 
improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments position is not basic. It is super- 
ficial, and until we meet the disparity in 
our competitive position in relation to 
the rest of the world all measures will be 
temporary and doomed to failure. 

I understand that there is little likeli- 
hood of a hearing during this session by 
the Ways and Means Committee. This 
is their responsibility, and it is not a 
light one. I trust that the committee 
will take a second look at the urgency 
of the situation and call for early 
hearings. 


REAPPORTIONMENT—WILL CON- 
GRESS APPROVE MAJORITY RULE? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as the 
question of legislative reapportionment 
moves nearer to a congressional decision, 
I want to take this opportunity of pre- 
senting my reasons for supporting a con- 
stitutional amendment modifying the 
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stark, unrealistic, and potentially harsh 
ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Reynolds against Sims. 

Much has been said and written on this 
subject; some light and more heat has 
developed. It is something I think we 
should discuss dispassionately, because of 
its great importance. 

One of the most perceptive scholars 
currently studying the apportionment 
controversy, Prof. Robert G. Dixon, of 
the George Washington University Law 
School, wrote in the December 1964 
Michigan Law Review: 

Fair representation is the ultimate goal. 
* * * We are a democratic people and our 
institutions presuppose according population 
a dominant role in formulas of representa- 
tion. However, by its exclusive focus on bare 
numbers, the Court may have transformed 
one of the most intricate, fascinating, and 
elusive problems of democracy into a single 
exercise of applying elementary arithmetic to 
census data. 

FAIR REPRESENTATION THE REAL GOAL 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that fair repre- 
sentation is and should be our goal. I 
also believe that we shall not achieve it 
by forcing all States, regardless of their 
individual characteristics and problems, 
into one rigid mold so that there is no 
discretion in the States. 

Our traditional system of representa- 
tion in our State legislature and our na- 
tional Congress did not spring full grown 
out of the brow of anyone, let alone the 
collective brow of a Supreme Court ma- 
jority. It developed, instead, over many 
years of trial and error, and modifica- 
tion. The system varied from State to 
State, but in very few of them did it take 
the form of sole reliance on population 
in both Houses. 

In the past several years, abuses turned 
up in a few States where extremely small 
numbers of people controlled the greater 
numbers of people of the State. In most 
instances, I am convinced that careful 
study would show, alternatives to judi- 
cial intervention were available, but in 
any event, Baker against Carr did prom- 
ise a curb to those abuses. 

MAJORITY OPPOSES SUPREME COURT’S RULING 


The promise, however, became an 
abuse itself on June 15, 1964 with the 
opinion in Reynolds against Sims and its 
companion cases. I do not think that by 
and large the people of this country, ur- 
ban and rural, approve of those deci- 
sions. Julius Duscha, one of the Wash- 
ington Post’s perceptive political report- 
ers, recently wrote in the Reporter maga- 
zine: 

There is a widespread feeling throughout 
the country that the Supreme Court seriously 
damaged a desirable part of the checks and 
balances system of American Government. 
It is a feeling compounded of concern for 
minorities, of a rural nostalgia that still 
pervades the thinking of many city people, 
and of a genuine fear of all-powerful major- 
ity government. 


I have introduced a proposal, House 
Joint Resolution 362, for a constitutional 
amendment which provides: 

Nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States shall prohibit a State, having a bi- 
cameral legislature, from apportioning the 
membership of one house of its legislature 
on factors other than population, if the citi- 
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zens of the State shall have the opportunity 
to vote upon the apportionment. 


CLEVELAND BILL GIVES PEOPLE DIRECT VOICE 


This, or a similar amendment, would 
prevent a recurrence of the occasional 
abuse of legislative apportionment and 
would afford each State the opportunity 
to provide for the recognition of its own 
needs. Most importantly, it projects 
the people of each State into the deter- 
minitive voice on the type of apportion- 
ment they are to have. One would 
think that the proponents of one-man, 
n would be heartily in favor of 
this. 

I believe that the guarantee of popular 
expression upon any apportionment plan 
deviating from the population principle 
is our surest guide to fair representation. 
It is not something to be determined by 
courts, or philosophers, or people in 
Washington. It is something that the 
citizens of each State are best able to 
determine for themselves. 

As for me, I fully agree with Lincoln’s 
expression in his first inaugural address: 

Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world? 


VOTING RIGHTS BILL—WASHING- 
TON NEWS BACKS GOP, PUTS 
ISSUE IN CLEAR, CONCISE PER- 
SPECTIVE 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
evening’s edition of the Washington 
News, in the lead editorial, flatly en- 
dorses the Ford-McCulloch bill as the 
superior answer to the problem of guar- 
anteeing the right to vote. In concise, 
clear terms, the editorial sets forth the 
major differences between this bill and 
the administration-backed legislation 
sometimes known as the Celler bill. 

While there are additional reasons for 
supporting the Ford-McCulloch bill not 
mentioned in the editorial—notably its 
important addition of a “clean elec- 
tions” section to guarantee that votes 
will be honestly cast and honestly 
counted, I offer the editorial at this 
point in the ReEcorp as an excellent 
statement which may help Members 
who are still weighing the issue: 

IMPROVING THE VOTE BILL 

The House has an opportunity this week to 
make a major improvement in the voting 
rights legislation now before it. 

If we can do so by accepting a substitute 
offered by Representative WILLIAM M. Mc- 
CuLtocn, Republican, of Ohio, in place of 
the Senate-passed bill backed by President 
Johnson. 

Representative McCuLitocn’s measure is 
better than the administration plan, It 
aims at the same objective—ending all dis- 
crimination at the ballot box - but goes about 
it in a superior fashion. 

The administration bill, for instance, as- 
sumes arbitrarily that a State or locality is 
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guilty of discrimination if it has a literacy 
test and fewer than 50 percent of persons of 
voting age registered or voted last November. 

This may or may not be true. But it is 
bad legislation—if not unconstitutional— 
for Congress to declare it so in the absence 
of concrete evidence. 

Representative McCuLtocn would replace 
the “automatic triggering” of the adminis- 
tration bill by permitting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to order Federal voting examiners sent 
into any area from which 25 or more valid 
complaints of discrimination had been re- 
ceived. Voting statistics would be disre- 
garded, as would literacy tests if the com- 
plainant has received a sixth-grade educa- 
tion, 

Representative McCuLtocn also would 
eliminate the flat ban on poll taxes written 
into the House version. He believes such 
taxes can be abolished only by court test 
or constitutional amendment. In this, he 
agrees with the Senate, though not with the 
majority of the House Judiciary Commitee 
on which he is ranking minority member. 

Congress seems certain to pass some form 
of voting rights legislation in this session. 
By adopting Representative McCuLLocn’s 
substitute, it can be sure it will not have to 
do the job over again later—as might be the 


tion version unconstitutional. 


COTTON BILL DISGRACEFUL 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the cot- 
ton bill approved today by the House 
agriculture committee is disgraceful. 

The cost may surpass the all-time rec- 
ord established by the present program. 
One provision would legalize Billie Sol 
Estes-type allotment manipulations, and 
another sly gimmick is intended to 
thwart the will of Congress in case an 
amendment is adopted placing a limita- 
tion on gross payments any single farm- 
er can receive. 
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The snapback is one of the least at- 
tractive innovations in the bill. It would 
go into effect if Congress should put a 
ceiling on the gross amount any single 
farmer could get under the program. 
Under the proposal, some large-scale 
farmers would qualify for annual pay- 
ments totaling hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Because of this, an amendment 
to limit payments is expected when the 
bill reaches the House floor. 

If such a limitation is accepted, the 
snapback provision would take effect. 
Under it, the Secretary would be au- 
thorized to buy cotton at a high price 
from the farmer and then sell it at a 
loss on the market. This device would 
get around a payments limitation. 
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The bill is certainly bad news for the 
taxpayer. It offers no hope for a cut 
1 the present astronomical program 
cost. 

The cost of the program has risen 
steadily in recent years. In 1962 it was 
$385.8 million; in 1963 it was $485.1 mil- 
lion; and last year, including the in- 
terim payments, it came to $860 million. 

According to statistics put together b; 
USDA, the cost to taxpayers of last 5 55 
program amounted to 38 percent of the 
value of the crop. The year before the 
percentage was 20, up from 16 in 1962. 

The shocking rise in farm program 
costs in recent years is apparent in this 
tabulation: 


CCC cost relationship for specified commodities, 1961-64 crops 


loss and | Number of | Cost per | Harvested | Cost per | Value of | costs as 

Commodity and crop years ccc allotment allotment] acres, harvested) produc- | percent 

costs ! farms farm SRS acre tion? | of value 

of pro- 
duction 
Onna 15 Se / tlm QOS LER te” ee a a 
Millions Thousands Millions 

$170.0 14,108 | $12,050 1. 786 $95 8359. 7 47 
1,470.0 | 1,730,085 850 49,170 30 | 2,214.1 66 
1,510.0 | 3, 190, 653 473 100, 161 15 | 6,740.0 2 
860. 0 605, 000 1,421 13, 951 62 | 2,264.8 38 
28.0 565, 692 49 1, 080 26 | 1,307.4 2 
32.0 95, 000 337 1,397 23 246.9 13 
179.7 14, 484 12, 407 1,771 101 352, 1 51 
1,835.5 | 1,721,000 1,066 45, 209 41 | 2,357.8 78 
1, 395, 2 199, 856 436 107, 380 13 | 6,879.1 20 
485. 1 639, 000 759 14, 072 34 | 2,428.3 20 
38.8 570, 156 68 1,176 33 | 1,351.8 3 
28.3 98, 000 289 1,409 20 226.7 12 
159.9 14, 853 10, 766 1,773 90 332. 6 48 
1,832.2 | 1,772,076 1,034 43, 541 42 | 2,513.2 73 
1,149.1 | 3,258,729 353 103, 250 11 | 6,400.5 18 
385.8 760, 000 508 15, 475 25 2, 341. 4 16 
41.0 572, 462 72 1, 225 33 | 1,363.8 3 
21,2 106, 000 200 1,412 15 199.3 ll 
134.7 15, 016 8, 970 1, 589 85 278.6 48 
1,568.2 | 1,651,918 949 51, 551 30 |- 2,258. 4 69 
1, 697. 5 861, 000 593 106, 346 16 | 6,206.5 27 
388. 7 800, 000 436 15, 575 25 | 2,338.2 17 
29.2 573, 070 61 „174 25 | 1,315.0 2 
12.1 114, 000 106 1,410 9 190. 9 6 
157.6 15, 304 10, 238 1, 595 99 248. 4 63 
1,421.9 | 1,643, 237 864 51, 896 27 | 2,365.2 60 
955. 7 82 127, 826 7| 5. 489. 1 17 
555.6 000 601 5, 249 36 | 2,136.4 26 
31.6 577, 288 55 1,142 28 | 1,183.8 3 
16.7 116, 000 144 1,410 12 178.7 9 


The bill contains authority for sale 
or lease of allotments, and therefore 
would legalize the cotton-allotment 
monkey business which got Estes into 
trouble 3 years ago. 

Estes schemed with cotton allotment 
owners to shift to his own Texas land 
the valuable right to grow cotton. 

The new bill legalizes this procedure 
and opens a big door for abuse and waste 
of tax dollars. Under one provision of 
the bill unlimited cotton production is 
permitted, and nothing in the bill would 
keep farmers from collaborating to beat 
the taxpayers. 

Here’s how: One farmer could sell his 
allotment to a neighbor, then plant all 
his land to cotton, later selling it at the 
market price—expected to be about 23 
cents a pound. His confederate would 
pool his own cotton allotment with the 
allotment just purchased, sign up under 
the Government program, and get the 
full advantage of lavish price support 
and diversion payments provided in the 
bill. They could have a prearranged 
deal for divvying up at harvest time. 


1 Fiscal JOnt miat ORe Om guitars Crop Oan Batadi g k .; fiscal 1965 costs relate most closely to 1964 crop year. 


Includes — on sales, donations, carryin: 


grams, and other related costs. For ear: also * re 1004 land diversion, and 8 
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clude TA) dollar proceeds from sales of foreign tle I and Tor 

under long-term credit and supply contracts (title IV). Interest and adminis’ 
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480 costs do not 
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MOSHE SHARETT, EX-PREMIER OF 
ISRAEL 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was saddened last night to 
learn of the passing of Moshe Sharett, 
one of the Zionist leaders who helped 
found the State of Israel in 1948. 


Moshe Sharett was Prime Minister of 
the State of Israel from 1953 to 1955 and 
was Foreign Minister from 1948 until 
1956, holding both posts for a time. He 
was a respected leader of the labor move- 
ment in Israel. 

Mrs. Rooney and I had the privilege of 
first becoming acquainted with Moshe 
Sharett and his lovely wife in a visit to 
Jerusalem almost a dozen years ago. 
Subsequently, Mrs. Rooney and I were 
in the official party in the port of Haifa 
when Madam Sharett christened the 
SS Israel of the Zim Lines before her 
initial voyage to New York. 

The following editorial published in 
this morning’s New York Times pays 
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fitting tribute to the memory of Moshe 
Sharett: 
MOSHE SHARETT 


When an independent Israel was only a 
beckoning vision, Moshe Sharett was its firm, 
persuasive, resourceful advocate before audi- 
ences large and small, official and unofficial. 
He spent 15 years as head of the political de- 
partment of the Zionist Executive, “nursing 
the unconquerable hope * * * clutching the 
inviolable shade.” When his vision was real- 
ized in 1948 he naturally became his coun- 
try’s first Foreign Minister and later its 
Premier. He died yesterday, his Biblical 
threescore years and ten fulfilled and the goal 
he set himself in his earlier years accom- 
plished. Few dreamers are so fortunate. 

Throughout his long struggle Sharett never 
lost sight of the intimate relationship, en- 
joined by history and geographic circum- 
stances, between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. Fluent in Arabic and proud of his 
friendships with Arab leaders of an earlier 
generation, he never gave way to bitterness 
nor lost his hope of an eventual reconcilia- 
tion. This affirmative spirit is part of the 
heritage that this extraordinary man—writer, 
linguist, and diplomat—bequeaths to the na- 
tion he helped to found. 


Madam Sharett and her family, as 
well as the people of the State of Israel 
have our deepest sympathy in their great 
loss. 


THE RIGHT TO EQUAL 
REPRESENTATION 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most basic tenets of democratic govern- 
ment, that of equal and fair legislative 
representation at all levels of govern- 
ment, is now under strong attack from 
those who would return our States to 
minority control. 

I was pleased to note that delegates to 
the recent Midwest Democratic Confer- 
ence, many of them from rural areas, 
unanimously endorsed a resolution op- 
posing any attempt to dilute or overturn 
the effect of the Supreme Court decisions 
requiring equal representation in both 
houses of State legislatures. 

The district I have the honor to repre- 
sent contains both urban and rural citi- 
zens, and I firmly believe that each one 
of them should have an equal vote, no 
more or no less, than another. To give 
any minority a disproportionate voice in 
State government will contribute to the 
atrophy and decline of responsible State 
government. This, I think, would in- 
evitably result if the Congress were to 
amend the Constitution to nullify the 
reapportionment decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to insert into 
the Recorp the text of the resolution on 
reapportionment adopted by the Midwest 
Democratic Conference on June 26, 1965. 
The delegates at this conference repre- 
sented 14 Midwest States, and I commend 
this resolution to the attention of all my 
colleagues. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE 


Whereas the democratic principle of equal 
representation in State legislative bodies has 
been eloquently affirmed by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Reynolds v. Sims, in 
which it said that “to the extent that a 
citizen’s right to vote is debased, he is that 
much less a citizen”; and 

Whereas the vast migration of our popu- 
lation has transformed our Nation from a 
predominantly rural to a largely suburban 
and urban character, which has brought with 
it new and different kinds of challenges to 
our legislative process; and 

Whereas the adamant refusal of many 
State legislatures to reapportion themselves 
in the face of constitutional mandates has 
created an indifference to the problems of 
urban areas and the atrophy of strong State 
government and State initiative in solving 
urban problems; and 

Whereas the effort to overturn the Su- 
preme Court decision through the dual 
method of Senate Joint Resolution 2 and 
State petitions for a Constitutional Conven- 
tion has imperiled the Supreme Court re- 
apportionment decisions; and 

Whereas the provision of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 that “factors other than popu- 
lation” may be used to apportion one house 
of a State legislature is vague and opens 
the door to discrimination against groups 
of voters such as Negroes and the poor, and 
consequently endangers the gains promised 
by the Voting Rights Act of 1965: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Midwest Democratic Con- 
ference (meeting in Chicago on June 26, 
1965), That we oppose any effort to negate 
the Supreme Court decision on State legis- 
lative apportionment and urge all Midwest 
Congressmen and Senators to oppose and 
vote against any measure designed to dilute 
or overturn this historic affirmation of the 
democratic principle of fair representation. 


AUSTIN T. WALDEN 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, Austin 
T. Walden, laden with years and hon- 
ors, died last week. The child of former 
slaves, his life is an exciting chapter in 
the history of his people. It was Austin 
T. Walden, an officer in World War I, 
and a graduate of Michigan Law School, 
who came home, because, as he said he 
was needed. It was he who stood for 
many years a lone figure of courage and 
determination for fair play for his race. 
He was a great gentleman, a great south- 
erner, and a great American. All of us 
are in his debt for the life he lived. I 
wish to insert two editorials of the At- 
lanta Constitution and an editorial of 
the Atlanta Journal: 

[From the Atlanta Journal] 
A. T. WALDEN 

A. T. Walden was an infantry captain in 
World War I, when Negroes among the offi- 
cer corps were as rare as whites among the 
valets. 

He held higher rank again shortly after- 
ward. In Georgia courtrooms, he became 
“Colonel Walden.” 
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A lot of people just didn’t know what else 
to call a Negro lawyer, because hardly anyone 
had ever seen one. Out of some respect for 
his abilities, some called him Colonel to avoid 
taking the dread step of calling him Mr, 
Walden. 

In the end, he was given a largely honorary 
appointment as an Atlanta municipal court 
judge and although, in his old age, he did 
not spend time on the bench or draw a reg- 
ular salary for it, he could be called Judge 
Walden. 

Mr. Walden did not seem disturbed by the 
fact that many white people could call him 
Colonel but not Mister, and he really didn't 
seem very bothered later when some young 
Negro people called him an Uncle Tom. 

By that time he had won so many battles 
for Negroes (and for Georgia itself) that his 
determination and courage were beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. His life had been on the line 
before most of his critics’ lives had begun. 

That it was time for him to yield leader- 
ship was clear; but also it was clear that for 
decades he had provided a kind of leadership 
for Negroes in Georgia which could move the 
State when no other kind would have done so. 

He worked with the better part of the es- 
tablished leadership of the city and State. 
It may not have always suited him perfectly. 
But he was a realist and so could be an effec- 
tive mover. Years from now, when many 
Georgians who seem prominent today have 
been forgotten, he will be remembered be- 
cause he changed history. 

We are saddened by his death but glad that 
he lived to be honored beyond the Negro com- 
munity for what he had done for Georgia, 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
July 5, 1965] 
A. T. WALDEN; A GREAT SOUTHERNER 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

In the hot August sunshine of 1963 a frail 
old man climbed slowly up the grassy slope 
to the Lincoln Memorial in Washington and 
turned, leaning on his cane, to look out upon 
one of the most profoundly meaningful 
sights in American history. 

Tears stood in his dim old eyes as he ob- 
served the ultimate glory of his lifetime, the 
Washington march. His people, his race of 
Americans, had come up from the slave 
cabins to their national destiny and there 
they stood, a quarter of a million of them, 
proud at last and moving on. 

The old man was A. T. Walden. He was not 
even asked to speak that day. He understood 
that. The younger men up there at the 
microphones had to take over sometime. 

Mr. Walden was perhaps the southern 
Negro’s greatest single soldier manning the 
gap of history between Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Martin Luther King. Yet he under- 
stood his day was over, his battles won, his 
sword passed on. He was content to stand 
there, leaning on his cane, and weep quietly 
at the great glory of what he saw. 

Now the old man, my friend, is dead. There 
will be no other like him because the days of 
his battles are dead. But his valor, his com- 
mitment, his loyalty and his labors will not 
die. Mr. Walden was a brave man, a gentle- 
man, and one of the great shapers and serv- 
ers of the modern South. 

He was the son of slaves. His father was 
poor, black and proud. The father found 
the industrious boy shining shoes one day 
on a street in Fort Valley, Ga., and took him 
home. He told the boy not ever to shine 
any man’s shoes, not ever to get on his knees 
again except to pray. 

The father also told the boy to work hard 
for the man whose wages he took because if 
he did not work hard, and still took the 
wages, that was stealing. The father's pride 
and strength got into the boy; white men 
sensed that and gave him not 
trouble. He was bright and wanted to study 
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law. Nobody encouraged him. “I asked my 
unlettered parents about it,” he recalled. 

“Austin,” his mother answered, “if you 
think you can do it, then you do it.” 

He took his law degree up North, served 
as an officer in World War I, then came home 
to Georgia, which lacked Negro lawyers, be- 
cause, as he said simply, “I was needed.” 

His client swiftly became the Negro race. 
In the 1940’s it was A. T, Walden more than 
any other one man who fought through the 
courts for the Negro’s right to vote, fought 
in the meeting places to get him registered, 
fought at the polling places to make that 
vote count. 

He was the first great modern organizer of 
the Negro vote in Atlanta, Georgia and the 
Deep South, and armed with that weapon 
he had forged, he fought in the fore of the 
Negro’s march upward toward a more decent 
life. Often alone, he commanded the forma- 
tive years, the hard and very dangerous years, 
of an historic revolution. 

He lived to see the day when Negroes did 
not have to come to him alone any longer. 
They found many other, younger leaders 
rising to the breakthroughs. But most im- 
portant to A, T. Walden—and one of the 
reasons he wept in Washington—they found 
themselves. At last the slave’s son could 
fold his steadying hands and go to his rest 
in peace knowing, in the words of the hymn 
he loved, Great God, they're moving on. 


A. T. WALDEN; His Lire A MONUMENT 

Like the rings on a great oak tree, the 
life of Austin T. Walden was both a history 
and a monument. 

The child of former slaves, reared in ma- 
terial poverty but spiritual richness near 
Fort Valley, he trod ground never before 
touched by his race, heard himself denounced 
as an agent of radicalism, and lived to see 
the struggles he had begun so succesful that 
younger Negroes thought him soft and slow. 

There was indeed great patience in A. T. 
Walden; there had to be for him to master 
the long struggle to work his way through 
Atlanta University and on to a law degree 
from the University of Michigan in 1911 and 
then head back home to Georgia where every- 
one told him there was no place for a Negro 
lawyer. 

He practiced for a time in Macon, but 
moved in 1919 to Atlanta. His firm pros- 
pered, and his work in the courts was varied; 
but it was civil rights that drew the head- 
lines and the displeasure of the might. Here 
he showed the other side of his nature: the 
unflinching, steel-nerved devotion to equal 
justice. 

Mr. Walden led the fight to open the 
Democratic primary in Georgia to Negroes, 
then pushed a registration drive that placed 
some 50,000 of his race on the books. 

He won equal pay for Negro teachers after 
a 6-year-long fight. He was the first Negro 
in Georgia to aid in prosecution of white 
men: two members of the Blackshirts“ hate 
group who drew prison terms for killing a 
student near Clark College. And he took 

in prosecuting the Columbians on in- 
citement-to-riot charges. 

One of his unsuccessful efforts was trying 
to win admission of Horace Ward to the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Law School, but he had the 
satisfaction of Mr. Ward’s later winning a 
seat in the Georgia senate. 

When the students who were beginning to 
think of him as an “Uncle Tom” were deeply 
embroiled in demonstrations for open accom- 
modations in Atlanta, it was the steadying 
hand of Mr. Walden and his respect among 
the white leadership that won victory at the 
conference table in 1961. 

Nearly 30 years ago, University of Michi- 
gan Law School alumni chose Mr. Walden 
‘as the man who had achieved the greatest 
distinction in his profession in the face of 
the obstacles of his race. But it was not 
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until the shackles of racism began to fall that 
he received honors at home: membership on 
city executive committee, one of the first 
Negro delegates to a Democratic National 
Convention, a municipal judgeship. 

The honors came late, but they were really 
not all that important. Austin T, Walden 
was already his own monument. 

Atlanta and Georgia are better today for 
the gentleness and the steel of Austin T. 
Walden. He will be deeply missed. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Worrrl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 2 months the South Africa Govern- 
ment has attempted to restrict the land- 
ing of U.S. naval personnel to “white 
only,” has refused to attend our Fourth 
of July receptions in South Africa be- 
cause they are integrated, and has an- 
nounced that no Negro American per- 
sonnel would be permitted to man 
American tracking stations in South 
Africa. We cannot permit this blatant 
disregard of the rights of Americans to 
go unchallenged. 

Here at home we are actively engaged 
in rooting out discrimination. We af- 
firm that all Americans are equal—that 
they have equal opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities under the law. Those men 
serving in our Armed Forces are fulfill- 
ing their responsibilities as American 
citizens. We will not countenance the 
singling out of any of these men for 
subservience. Discrimination, of what- 
ever type, by whatever means, wherever 
it occurs, against fellow Americans is 
unpalatable and repulsive. 

This Congress has already gone on 
record as rejecting the attempts of the 
Arab States to circumvent the rights of 
certain Americans. These actions by 
the South African state smack of the 
same foul purpose. 

We have gone on record, but the next 
step must be even stronger. Our repre- 
sentatives abroad must inform the South 
African regime, and any other govern- 
ments involved in similar actions, in un- 
equivocal and clear language that such 
acts will not be tolerated. 


WORLD CHAMPION PIPE-SMOKING 
CONTEST 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington, Mo., the corncob pipe capital of 
the world, will be host to pipe smokers 
from many sections of the United States 
and Canada at the world champion pipe- 
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smoking contest to be held August 14, 
1965. 

The contest will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the 17th Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Pipe 
Smokers Club, Inc. Prizes are awarded 
with a first prize of $100. 

This world contest is open to anybody 
who wishes to participate. The contest 
is not limited to men. Ladies have en- 
tered the contest before and there are 
sure to be some again this year. 

The rules are as follows: 

First. Each contestant must furnish 
his own pipe. 

Second. Each contestant shall be sup- 
plied 3.3 grams of cube cut burley tobacco 
with two wooden matches; no more than 
two matches shall be used by any con- 
testant. 

Third. One minute shall be given con- 
testants to light their pipes. 

Fourth. Judges will ask contestants 
from time to time to emit smoke out of 
their mouths, upon failing to do so they 
are eliminated. 

Among the pipe experts who will be in 
Washington for the convention and con- 
test will be C. A. “Skip” Piercy, of 
Schenectady, N.Y. Mr. Piercy is chair- 
man of the board of the International 
Association of Pipe Smokers Clubs, Inc. 
He will call the convention to order 
Thursday morning, August 12, at the 
Washington Elks Club. 

Mr. Piercy was named Pipe Smoker of 
the Year in 1964 by the directors of the 
IAPSC. 

Mr. Piercy has officiated at every pipe- 
smoking contest sponsored by the asso- 
ciation. 

Well known for his pipe collection, Mr. 
Piercy has over 2,000 pipes, including 
one Czar Nicholas of Russia used. He 
also has a pipe used by Jesse James. 
His favorite pipe in an Algerian briar 
he made himself. 

I invite my pipe-smoking colleagues to 
enter this contest and enjoy some real 
Missouri pipe-smoking hospitality. 


LOGIC DICTATES RIDGE FOR 
NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time now there has 
been a great controversy over the loca- 
tion of the final link of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway which will run through 
Williamson and Davidson Counties in 
Tennessee. 

We have entered into numerous and 
lengthy discussions with the National 
Park Service in an effort to prevent the 
location of a roadway which we feel 
would be too costly, historically errone- 
ous, a departure from the expressed will 
of the Congress, and generally inap- 
propriate. 

Last Tuesday we met with the Director 
of the National Park Service, Mr. George 
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Hartzog, and officials from his office, 
along with my colleague, Representative 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, and representatives 
from the offices of Senator Ross Bass 
and Senator ALBERT GORE. 

The meeting was very satisfactory. 
The Park Service agreed to give our pro- 
posals further study and consideration 
before any new determination is made. 

On Wednesday, June 23, 1965, an edi- 
torial, entitled “Logic Dictates Ridge for 
Trace Parkway,” appeared in the Nash- 
ville Banner. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Loeic DICTATES RIDGE FOR TRACE PARKWAY 


After the Washington Conference on 
Natchez Trace between Tennessee Congress- 
men, Officials of the city of Belle Meade and 
representatives of the National Park Service, 
there appears to be hope for location of the 
parkway on Backbone Ridge. 

The patience of Representatives and Sena- 
tors seems about to separate the forest from 
the trees, or vice versa. He didn’t put it 
quite this simply, but a park landscaper 
said the ridge wouldn't be scenic because the 
terrain was too much like a wilderness, 

Representative ANDERSON, who grew up in 
the big timber along the Tennessee River, 
came up with a pretty apt question: “When 
did trees stop being scenic?” 

If there is too much arboreal density, sug- 
gested Messrs, FULTON and ANDERSON, then 
spurs and lookouts could be developed. This 
would cost much less than cuts and fills in 
the foothills or river bridges, road overpasses 
and $1,000-an-acre land for a 900-foot right- 
af-way, in the lowlands. 

Speaking of vistas, from the ridge the trav- 
eler could look out over two valleys, that of 
the Big Harpeth, with Nashville in the dis- 
tance, and the green, rustic South Harpeth 
Valley to the west. 

The Banner suggests that the Park Service 
men get out of Washington and cruise some 
of their parkways. If they inspect the re- 
stored trace in Mississippi, they'll see a lot 
of trees; but there will be clearings, with 
occasional views of the valleys on either side. 
The same conditions apply on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 

Let’s not become impatient. Let’s try to 
overcome the Federal obsession for problems 
and complications. We must convince the 
Park Service people they never had it so 
good. 

Up on the ridge the old trail beckons. It’s 
been there hundreds of years. Congressional 
legislation demands that the parkway be on 
the uplands. History dictates such a choice. 
The Congressmen are for it. 

And for once the people and the news- 
papers in this fair segment of middle Ten- 
nessee are all in agreement. The Park Serv- 
ice may not know it, but that’s a miracle in 
itself. 

It calls for a celebration, a big ground- 
breaking on Backbone Ridge. Bring on the 
bulldozers. 


CIVIL SERVICE CHIEF WIELDS 
POWER AS JOHNSON’S TALENT 
SCOUT 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FuLTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to your 
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attention an article which appeared in 
the June 28, 1965, edition of the New 
York Times, entitled “Civil Service Chief 
Wields Power as Johnson’s Talent 
Scout.” 

Mr. Macy’s task is one of the most de- 
manding and difficult in Washington and 
I believe, based on his record to date, 
he deserves very high marks for his per- 
formance in carrying out his task. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to my colleagues for their consideration: 


CIVIL SERVICE CHIEF WIELDS POWER AS 
JOHNSON’s TALENT SCOUT 
(By Charles Mohr) 

WasHINGTON, June 27.—Historically, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
has not been notably important in the Wash- 
ington power structure. 

But under Lyndon B, Johnson the current 
Chairman, John W. Macy, Jr., has become a 
major power at the White House. He has 
the large responsibility of helping Mr. John- 
son fill such sensitive posts as the chairman- 
ship of the Federal Power Commission, from 
which Joseph C. Swidler has announced he 
is resigning. 

Since last November Mr. Macy has served 
as President Johnson's chief talent scout for 
major appointments. The President has also 
given him increasing responsibility for exam- 
ining and improving the whole structure of 
Federal employment and administration. 

It seems ironic to some that Mr. Johnson, 
a consummate politician, has caused a de- 
cline in the patronage power of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and of politicians 
in general, and has turned increasingly to 
the apolitical sort of men Mr. Macy favors. 

Together the two men have given the ad- 
ministration a distinctive coloration. It is 
one of primarily merit appointments, almost 
half of them promotions from the ranks of 
civil servants. There has been a conscious 
effort to exalt Government service as a life- 
time profession and to look first among career 
men when a major job is open. 


THE BLUE NOTEBOOK 


Mr. Johnson is acutely aware that he will 
be judged as a President partly by the ap- 
pointments he makes. 

The President has Mr. Macy keep up to 
date a blue-covered notebook detailing all of 
the major appointments Mr. Johnson has 
made since November 23, 1963, the first full 
day of his Presidency. 

It shows that Mr. Johnson has made more 
than 280 “major” appointments, including 
34 to the Federal bench. A total of 183 of 
these were to full-time, nonjudicial jobs. 
Some of the others went to posts on impor- 
tant but not full-time commissions and 
committees. 

If judges are excluded, 48 percent of the 
appointees were chosen from the ranks of 
Government service. The other appoint- 
ments were shared almost equally among 
three groups—lawyers, labor and industry, 
and universities. 

Mr. Macy has helped the President make 
most of these appointments. In most cases, 
he has, in the end, given the President three 
or four suggested names for a job, along 
with an evaluation of each man. Mr. John- 
son does the choosing, but he is the first to 
say that Mr. Macy has considerable influence. 

“I am fond of him as a person,” says Mr. 
Johnson. 

The Macy-Johnson friendship began when 
Mr. Johnson, as Vice President, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Equal Opportunity 
in Federal Hiring. It is apparent that, at a 
time when Mr. Johnson often felt slighted 
by some officials of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, he got courteous and friendly help from 
Mr. Macy. 

“Nobody gives a damn about the Vice 
President,” Mr. Johnson says wryly, “but 
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John Macy worked very conscientiously with 
me on the equal opportunity committee. 
He even worked at night.” 

Mr. Macy, 48 years old, has an almost boy- 
ishly youthful air despite a head of gray hair 
clipped into a crew cut. In Government 
since 1938, he served as a personnel expert 
for both the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of the Army before becom- 
ing Executive Director—the top career post— 
in the Civil Service Commisson in 1953. 

Mr. Macy has a precise and highly orga- 
nized mind and applies himself to his extra- 
curricular White House duties in a precise 
way. He has put together a file of about 
20,000 names of persons who have expressed 
interest in Government service or have been 
recommended by a wide range of figures in 
private life. 

The file often puts Mr. Macy on the track 
of men to fill a job vacancy. But the search 
really begins with a studious examination of 
the vacant job itself. 

Mr. Macy usually writes a “job profile,” 
outlining the qualities and experience needed 
or most desirable in the job. This profile, 
which is also studied by Mr. Johnson in many 
cases, makes the search easier by making 
clear what it is they are looking for. Finally, 
as the search narrows, Mr. Macy handles all 
details. 

If warranted, he checks with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee on political as- 
pects of the appointment (but the impor- 
tance of this has clearly waned), gathers 
opinion on candidates and finally gives the 
President concise evaluations of the reputa- 
tions of the contenders. 

A job like this never ends. Mr, Macy be- 
lieves there will always be a minimum of 
about a half-dozen vacancies. At present 
there are no more than that, 

The Treasury Department needs a general 
counsel, the Community Relations Service 
needs a director, and one assistant secretary 
slot is open at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Several appoint- 
ments to Government agencies expire this 
month, giving Mr. Johnson the option of re- 
appointing men or looking for new ones. 

The most important of these cases was that 
of Mr. Swidler, whose term officially ended 
last Tuesday. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


In addition to screening and suggesting ap- 
pointees, Mr. Macy is engaged in even more 
fundamental tasks. He has already codified 
and clarified directives on standards of ethi- 
cal conduct for Government employees and 
will be the depositor for financial statements 
by top policymakers and a sort of court of ap- 
peals on ethics and conflict-of-interest cases, 

He is making the first full-scale study and 
inventory of some 500 to 600 middle-level 
policymaking jobs in Government. He is 
perhaps the most important administration 
adviser on such questions as Federal pay 
scales, personnel use, and like matters. 

President Johnson recently remarked that 
he had accepted about 90 percent of Mr. 
Macy’s suggestions in the job field and sent 
about 10 percent back for further study and 
reexamination, ultimately accepting some of 
them. 

In the game of advising Presidents that’s 
an impressive batting average indeed. 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the belief that the right of 
any citizen to vote should not be abridged 
under any circumstance in this Nation 
because of race or color. 

It is regrettable that Congress must 
enact almost annually new legislation to 
bolster those guarantees which were to 
be given to all Americans under the 
Constitution. 

I am sorry that this Congress once 
more is obliged to take legislative action 
to provide the guarantees of the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution. 
Adopted as the aftermath of a bloody 
war, this amendment states the funda- 
mental principle that the right to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
States or the Federal Government on 
account of race or color. 

But today, fully 95 years later, we are 
considering still another Voting Rights 
Act because Negroes have been excluded 
from the polls systematically in certain 
parts of our Nation, in defiance of the 
15th amendment. 

Evidence of the violations of human 
rights committed against Negroes fills 
many volumes, and I do not intend to 
restate a case that has been proved 
many times. 

But the injustice that prevails can be 
told with one simple statistic: the per- 
centage of Negroes of voting age who 
have been permitted to register as voters 
in certain of our States. 

In 1964 in all of Mississippi, only 6.4 
percent of the eligible Negro voters were 
registered. In Alabama this figure was 
19.4 percent and in Louisiana 31.8 per- 
cent. In the latter State, I must point 
out, more than 80 percent of voting age 
whites are registered. 

Thus, thousands of Americans have 
been disenfranchised in these States by 
antagonistic local and county govern- 
ments interested only in their own per- 
petuation in office. Their methods have 
been intimidation, reprisal, interference, 
violence, and the failure to carry out 
the responsibilities of public office. 

This situation cannot be allowed to 
continue in these States or anywhere else, 
for we know there are pockets of preju- 
dice to be found in all areas of this 
Nation. 

The current Voting Rights Act, which 
we have before us, provides the strongest 
guarantee yet for the assurance of vot- 
ing rights for all Americans. It pro- 
vides the means to empower Federal au- 
thorities to register voters where local 
registrars have averted this responsi- 
bility. It also provides penalties for 
those who would circumvent the voting 
laws. 

The right to vote means more than a 
chance to cast a ballot for many native 
Americans. It will also become a strong 
force in the attempt by minorities to win 
equality of opportunity in all areas of 
daily living. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 may 
not be the last step—lawmakers on past 
occasions have thought they had a final 
solution—but it is a positive step and a 
necessary one. I support this law and 
urge all of my colleagues to do the same. 
We must give a large percentage of 
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Americans the right to vote—something 
which should have been theirs by birth 
not by legislative procedure. 


OUR LATE COLLEAGUE, T. ASHTON 
THOMPSON OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was indeed shocked when I 
learned on last Thursday evening of the 
sudden loss of our colleague, the late 
T. Ashton Thompson, the distinguished 
Member from the Seventh District of 
Louisiana. It was only late on the previ- 
ous afternoon that I had a short chat 
with “Tommy” Thompson. He was a 
fine and dedicated gentleman who was 
admired by all of us on both sides of the 
aisle. It was my pleasure to have known 
“Tommy” Thompson since he first came 
to this House and I found him to be a 
wonderful friend and a splendid gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Thompson and the children have 
our deepest sympathy and condolence in 
their great loss. Not only was his un- 
expected passing in the prime of life a 
great loss to them but to the people of 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Louisiana and of the entire State of 
Louisiana. He was a credit to all of 
them. 


HOUR MEETING ON JULY 9 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemen from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Record on the 
bill H.R. 6400. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXCISE TAX CUTS OF 1965 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vax IK] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 60 days my staff and I have been 
making constant studies of retail prices 
of items affected by the excise tax reduc- 
tions which were recently enacted into 
law. 

In the course of these studies we made 
a comprehensive check of retail prices in 
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three categories of stores in Cleveland 
and Washington, including discount 
houses, department stores, and small 
retail outlets. In addition, we have been 
checking retail prices of various makes 
of automobiles and automobile acces- 
sories. 

On June 2, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a complete breakdown for 
every automobile model, showing the 
dollar amount of price reductions which 
should flow from the excise tax cuts. 
On June 21, I placed into the RECORD a 
complete table of retail prices on auto- 
mobile accessories for the shopper to 
use in connection with automobile acces- 
sories purchased. At that time I also 
pointed out that factory-installed acces- 
sories would enjoy an immediate 3-per- 
cent tax cut which automobile dealers 
could not provide. However, after Jan- 
uary 1, dealer-installed accessories will 
benefit by a full 8-percent tax cut. 

I also pointed out that because of the 
operation of the law it should be cheaper 
to acquire factory-installed accessories 
until January 1. After that date, it 
would become 4 percent cheaper to ac- 
quire dealer-installed accessories if the 
full benefit of the tax cut were passed 
on to the consumer. In hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee, the 
automobile manufacturers made assur- 
ances that the full excise tax cut would 
be passed on to the consumer. 

It appears at this time that full benefit 
of the tax cut is being made available to 
automobile purchasers on ticketed items, 
those which appear on the automobile in 
compliance with the law. However, it 
must be borne in mind that automobile 
factory prices to the dealer must be dis- 
counted during the progress of the model 
year. Certainly an automobile cannot 
cost the dealer the same amount in July 
near the end of a model year as it does 
in September when it first appears on the 
market. Obviously there is a discount 
procedure which makes it possible for a 
dealer to either provide a late model year 
discount which he can reflect in either 
a lower price or higher allowance for the 
trade-in. The buyer must be a skillful 
bargainer to obtain the benefit of the 
model year discount and excise tax re- 
duction. 

In our review of some 60 categories 
of items subject to excise tax reductions 
in Cleveland and Washington stores, we 
found that the excise tax reduction bene- 
fit lessened with the smaller sizes and the 
lesser cost of the item. We found that 
practically no benefit of tax reduction 
was passed on to the consumer with re- 
spect to phonographs, phonograph rec- 
ords, radios, clocks, sporting goods, and 
small home appliances. For all practi- 
cal purposes prices for these items re- 
main substantially unchanged after the 
tax cut. On inquiry, many merchants 
stated that they had not yet received 
new price lists or that they did not know 
what the tax reduction should be. It 
was difficult to reconcile these statements 
with the promises and assurances which 
were made in long days of hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
that all of the benefits of the excise tax 
reduction would be passed on to the con- 
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sumer. It is still my hope that these 
promises will be kept and that the faith 
of the consumer will not be broken. 
One outstanding exception was the air- 
conditioning industry in which all manu- 
facturers made provision for the refund 
of the excise tax benefit retroactive to 
the effective date of the law, May 14, 
1965. However, at least one air-condi- 
tioning manufacturer has moved in to 
“wash out the excise tax benefit” by fit- 
ting the 1966 model with a new plastic 
grill which cannot cost more than 75 
cents and which carries a new price tag 
which completely absorbs the tax cut. 
My staff shoppers found that toiletries, 
cosmetics, jewelry, and other items on 
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Color TV's 


K-28 (8 irons), right handed 


only. 
D. 1084 (8 irons). right 
tte pet 
irons). x 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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which the 10-percent tax was separately 
listed, the sales price was reduced by the 
proper amount. 

My grave concern is that new model 
changes and prettier packages will come 
along which will make the benefits of 
excise tax reduction impossible to identi- 
fy within the next 90 to 120 days. 
The excise tax cut bargains are there- 
fore only temporarily available to the 
prudent shopper who seeks out their 
identification. For the greater part, the 
imprudent shopper is at the mercy of 
the marketplace. 

From projections which I made from 
price studies in Washington and Cleve- 
land, I am distressed to predict that of 


Washers: 
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the $1,750 million tax cut for this year, 
$750 million will be retained by either 
the manufacturer or the retailer, more 
likely the retailer who will seize upon the 
tax reduction as an area for profit 
bonanzas. 

Price stability has become part of the 
creed of the Johnson administration. 
With stable prices, the American people 
can meet every challenge of these times 
both at home and abroad. While I must 
join with those who oppose regimenta- 
tion and price control, I must speak out 
fervently for “truth in pricing.” 

Following are price schedules in the 
Washington and Cleveland areas before 
and after tax reduction: 
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Post-tax- 


Style or number 
cut prices | cut prices 


1 $199. 88 1 88 
a 1209. 95 1 199, 95 
1 228. 88 
1248. 88 
1 278. 00 
1 158. 00 1 158. 00 
1 218. 00 1218. 00 
1 149. 00 1 147. 00 
et — 
1 188. 00 1 158. 00 
1138. 00 
1 119.88 1116, 58 
197. 08 0 
1247. 00 1 247.00 
1 259. 00 1259. 
1 222. 00 1 219, 00 
1 449. 95 1 437. 25 
1 229. 00 1 229. 00 
1 509. 00 1 509. 00 
1 249. 00 1 249. 00 
1 44. 88 1 44. 88 
124.88 121. 88 
1 59. 90 154. 90 
24. 00 1 24. 00 
1 28.00 1 28. 00 
125.88 125.88 
1149.95 1 149. 95 
1 189,95 1 189, 95 
1299. 00 1 299. 00 
1 168. 00 
1 209. 00 
1 197.88 
1219.88 
1 169.88 
1119.88 
1 129.88 
1 169.88 
1 259.88 
1 549. 00 1 549. 00 
1 588, 00 1 588. 00 
1 289.00 
1 309. 95 
1 269.95 
1279.00 6.5) 
158. 00 
1 218. 00 W 
1 258. 00 0 
1 131.00 7 
1 84. 00 
1 55, 00 4 
1 130. 00 $ 
1 108. 00 9 
1 84. 00 
1108. 00 1 108. 00 
1 64.00 1 64. 00 
1 89. 00 1 89, 00 
1 56. 00 156.00 
1 120. 00 1120.00 
1 13.99 113.99 
1 34.95 134.95 
1 445. 00 1 412, 00 
1 474.00 1 439. 00 
1489. 00 1 459. 00 
1 478. 00 1 469. 00 
1 829. 95 1 599. 95 
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THE HALLE BROS. CO, (CLEVELAND, OHIO)—Continued SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CATALOG—Continued 


Brand name Style or number Post-tax- Brand name 


cut prices | cut prices cut prices 
Clock radios (AM-FM): 83 F 
. 2 LO. 06: |--o Tilk 00 
150.80 1848.88 © 
Do 1 50. 95 149.95 
8 160.88 © 
Radios (AM-FM) Mig E 
Spuri b Sport goods: 
179. 179. . 
8 C ead 7. t; 2 cues, triangle; $73.88 
N den ene 11 clubs, without bag; 79,90 
1 228. 77 . 
Boonie 127864 f Tennis racket............| Lightweight, 45/8 grip; 10.75 
A Radios and televisions: 
1 Televisi and | 19-inch portable; 56116. 144.05 134.95 
1 Portable, 13-transistor AM- 46.95 41.95 
5 FM; 5116228. 
Fic) e Do iaa E Portable, 10-transistor AM; 28.95 26.95 
1 1116. 
1 are 1 —.— Appliances and sewing 
1149.88 | 1139.95 č 28 
116608) i eed a 
1100.88 | 199.88 1% 1485 
1 ce: UE| i MAN 
1128.88 — Sewing machine with | Electric; 20025892 L 2. 209. 95 ( 
1 279.95 : 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


. and Silver: r 
onet charms.. .-------- Sterling silver religious u $3,39 13$3.09 
charms (cross and star of 
$198. 00 0 David). 
1148. 00 02 Men's eum square 5560-480422 14 45, 20 1439, 00 
1 198, 00 0 signet r 
1289. 00 Swank cufflink s Indianhead pennies 146.60 14 6. 00 
1228. 00 (8 Sterling silver knie Reed eos „ Cellini 410,45 14 9. 50 
engraved. 
1198. 00 0 Watches: Longines all- Metal band, silver plate. 1487.45 1479. 50 
1 218, 00 ( Proof.“ 
1158. 00 t 
Portable Tya, fr eb baen + 478.00 THE MAY CO. (CLEVELAND, OHIO) 
Westinghouse 1178.00 ( 
1 149, 95 0 
1 169. 95 r r into 
1155. 00 0 
( v TTT... ae ee aoe 
1 149. 90 ‘ 5 
1179. 90 
1 159. 90 „ Futter | ee te eae 
1 888. Oiler 2 $608.00. ~~ ARENA eee. 
1 795. 00 ® 
1 448. 00 1448.00 Fenn gr 
1528. 00 1528. 00 
1525. 00 1525. 00 
1399. 00 1 399, 00 
1 39.88 (®) 
121.88 (59 
188% 1 White mn. . Gale origine. 214.00 195.00 
1 19.88 VFC 1 Sin 
1 299. 95 1 299. 95 Spaulding, No. 61739- 47,00 7.00 
260 Ar Instamatic. 14 55. 00 1 55, 00 
1 56. 00 1 56. 00 y 
TASCO 20 x 60 mm., No. 14 55. 00 14 40. 95 
Bre 5 Park 55 i 14 27. 50 1 25. 00 
arker 471 K imi oda 8 
5 oro Patti Page “Hush, Hush 2.99 2.99 
144.95 135.95 LP Sweet Charlotte.” 
129.95 123.00 Television: ROA color TV.. HF853(m)_....-..----------- 769.95 719.95 
a oe and air condi- 
loners: 
Air conditioner. AMC, 8,300 B. t. u.; 0837585. 229. 00 215. 00 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CATALOG Dryer (gas), DG4820.. 219. 00 211.00 
700. 00 700. 00 
Fans and air conditioners: x 
Central air conditioning. 20,000 000 Ba. 2 horsepower; $249. 00 00 KANN’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Air conditioner. _........ l B. Lawn equipment: 
8 Coidspot, 6; via a ial Sit down lawnmower....| 24 inches BSB Pinehurst 14 6100. 96 4 $199. 98 
Attic fan. -| 24 inch; W4256391N 49.95 * Turfinder. 
Sash window fans -| Twin 10-inch fans. 22.88 88 Elec Black and 8 V-278 M 34.88 
Hassock fan 3418022 L; 12- inen 34. 88 33.77 : Roll about jan Emerson RAI181. . 44. 95 
Rollabout fan- 3418195. J6-horsepower, 62. 88 60. 88 59.95 
Tools and lawn e F x Cam 
Craftsman saw. 10-inch radial arm; 197.90. . L Movie projector, Revere_.| 8 millimeter . 109. 50 
9931309N2 Y. Movie camera, Kodak . Instomatic M4 4 74. 50 
Hedge trimmer 16-tooth, double-edge, 100- 32.99 — —.—cö)—ẽʃökiy— —ä—ũ .'. - —— — — 
foot cord; 9317059. 
3 horsepower; 99J85642L _. 87. 50 
18-inch, 3 horsepower; 102. 50 
W99J81982. 
18-inch, 2 horse $ 67. 50 
ae | 1.0 
in 
D 20-inch, 334 horse 92. 99 
——— —— — Wer. 
Wap. wer 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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HECHT Co. 


Brand name Style or number Pre-tax- | Post-tax- 
cut prices | cut prices 
8 goods: 
Golf clubs MacGregor, putter, 9, 7, 5,3 1 831. 95 u $31.95 
Pool tables Sporterest 81-inch Deluxe 1 169. 00 1 169. 00 
Champion. 
.. Winchester No. 300 Magnum. H 154. 95 1 154, 95 
Tennis racket.__...-...-- Spaulding “Pancho 1 18.99 1 18, 99 
Watches: Ladies watch W White gold, oval 14 110, 00 14 100. 00 
1 69. 99 1469. 99 
H 80. 95 H 85, 88 
esters ‘Kelvinator. . 14 300. 00 4 300. 00 
Washer-drier set, Norge. AWF 1536. 14 239. 95 11 239. 95 
CF 1536. 14.162. 99 H 162. 99 
Range-oven........._.-.- Kelvinator RPS. 1 600. 00 1 600. 00 
Lawn equipment: Electric | Sunbeam P RE1500 16-inch, 14 49, 99 14 49. 99 
mower. ¥% horsepower. 
Radios and televisions: 
Cee. TV, stereo and | Magnavox 2RT56 22 1417 1,195.00 | 141, 195. 00 
0. 
Magnavox 21 inch IT 550. . 14 17 498. 50 14 498. 50 
.| Magnavox hi-fi, stereo and 14 17 475.00 4 475, 00 
radio 18 T6822. 
rN MN... 14 139. 98 10139. 95 
AM-FMradio Zenith RM.... 11 79. 00 1 79, 00 
Clock radio. AM-FM..... Magnavox FM44. ss 1 54. 95 M" 54.95 


8. KLEIN CO. (ROUTE 236) 


Radios and televisions: 
Television: 
Motorola. 2388171 A, black and white, 19$229.88 | 1 $229.88 
28-inch conso) 

LV of Vaan sree ey oras7W, color, 2i-inch con- | 18549.88 | (1519) 

E Aae meea 23-inch, color, Y23CK38W...| 18619.00 | (1819) 
FM-AM transistor, 30001 18 199. 98 
Clock and table, model 518 18 83.88 
1810.88 


Air conditioners: 
5 — — window condi- 
RCA ‘Whirl l window 
conditioner. T 


Zorge apni appliances: 


SN orto electric stove 
and range. 
Norge gas stove and 
— 11 


18 174, 88 


18 189. 88 
18 149. 88 


V707-N, 13.13 cubic ſeet 18 209. 88 


RCA Whiripool TESA I 12.76 cubic 18 219. 88 
feet. 
Refri; tor: 
vinator.....------ 777-N. 16.3 cubic feet 18 429, 88 
Washers and driers: 

Kel electric 
washer. W-527._—- 18 209. 88 
eee 5 ae AWFI220. 18 189. 88 
ROAN 8 e eee DGF 1536. 18 179. 88 
RC hirlpool electric |... n 18 149. 88 
Norge. electric drier.......| DEF 1220 18 139, 88 


EPET O EAA G IA 21-inch, color, UHF-VHF, 
model 5758. 
LN E SSRIS 19-inch, portable, remote 18 221, 89 
gontrol, 1 lack and white, 
Wann 16-inch ble, black and 18 103. 89 
white. UHF -VH F, No. 
1539 or 1530. 
FFP 21-inch color, UHF-VHF, 18 529. 00 
GF 703. a 
PEREA 1 79. 89 
PP a G O aaa 18 19, 29 
0 18 154. 89 
( 
eee eee 18 294. 89 
18 164. 89 
18 274. 89 
1 152. 89 


48 192. 89 
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KORVETTE’S (LEESBURG PIKE, BAILEYS CROSS ROADS, VA.)—Con. 


Brand name Style or number Pre-tax- Post-tax- 
cut prices | cut prices 
Refrigerator: 
RCA Whirlpool, 15.4 18 $271. 89 
Retrigern oo Baile” 18 291. 89 
e! co, 
electric, 18.7 cubic feet, 
Norge, elec electric, 15.7 18 242, 89 
Freezer, ie ‘lyinator, 18 222. 89 
13,13 cable feet. 
machines BROTHER, 211- A 18 154. 89 18 154, 89 
BROTHER, 151 1 118. 89 18 118. 89 
21 
05 
18 14. 89 
18 39, 89 
18 74. 89 
18 134. 40 
18 92. 60 
Portable, ey CP20B._. 18 20, 89 48 20. 49 
Desk, IZ inch; G12 (31) 


D850 1 838.88 u $35.99 
Mow-N-Kleen 188. 16 59. 88 18 59. 88 
Mow-N-Kleen i 18 39. 18 39. 88 
Mow-N-Kleen Nie 1 74.80 1 74. 89 
Grundig 2440 (4 channels 18 89. 99 18 87. 18 
Zenith (AM-FM 15 1 52. 95 u 51.30 
Zenith H845 (AMF ) 18 85. 88 (2) 

285 (AM FMI) 1 45.88 1 44.50 

ae 1 Spas © (gas — m 149.95 1 149.95 
Te 00 E .. u 140.8 1 149.88 
Magie-Chef 2140-47 W u 159.88 | 11 158.88 
1 218.88 11 183.38 

18178.88 1 2144.00 

18158.88 | 12 158. 88 

18224.88 | 18224. 88 

4 18 163, 88 

18121, 88 

18189. 88 

23156. 00 

18 292. 08 

* 18216. 58 

1 185. 00 

RCA Whirlpool, ELT 18198.88 | 18192.41 
RGA Whirl 1, ELI-1-0. 18159.88 | 18153. 96 
GE, RP-2219 ( — 1866.88 18 66.88 
Wollensak, T5242 . 18 99, 00 
18 123. 00 

18 132. 10 

18 185, 48 

18 678.88 

18 539. 88 

18 471. 52 

18 227. 79 

18 5.26. 74 

18 3 17.69 

34 

34 


2 
NNN 


H prices on electric fans, portable TV’s, stoves, washers, ete., not marked down 
as yet (June 24, 1965). Prices unchanged. 
UNO U Mamta ae conditioning. 
+The exact exciso tax reduction will be determined by the store upon recelving tho 


10 No tax on automatic washer. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MILs, for 
Friday and Saturday of this week, on 
account of personal business in the Dis- 
trict. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Vanik, to address the House for 15 min- 
utes, today, and revise and extend his 
remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT and to include ma- 
terial provided by the Administrator of 
the Wage-Hour Public Contract Division 
of the Department of Labor, in the body 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. WILIAus to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Det Crawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TUPPER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tenzer) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York. 

Mr. GATHINGS. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 611. An act for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Mount Edgecumbe Boarding 
School, Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 621. An act for the relief of Marija Mal- 
nar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 861. An act for the relief of Alva Arling- 
ton Garnes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 869. An act for the relief of Yom Tov 
Yeshayahu Briszk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 971. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elna B. 
Guira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1111. An act for the relief of Pola Boden- 
stein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1113. An act for the relief of Emilio 
Maiorano, Lucia Maiorano, and Cosimo Maio- 
rano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1120. An act for the relief of Dr. Ortelio 
Rodriguez Perez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1164. An act for the relief of Cristina 
Franco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1975. An act to amend the Northern 
Pacific Halibut Act in order to provide cer- 
tain facilities for the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary of addi- 
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tional copies of its hearings on economic 
concentration; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of a committee print of the Committee on 
the Judiciary entitled “The Soviet Empire: 
A Study in Discrimination and Abuse of 
Power“; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1236. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado; 

H.R. 1306. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Negrin; 

H.R. 3634. An act for the relief of CWO 
Edward E. Kreiss; 

H.R. 3638. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Overton, Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally 
Eitel; 

H.R.3708. An act to provide assistance in 
the development of new or improved pro- 
grams to help older persons through grants 
to the States for community planning and 
services and for training, through research, 
development, or training project grants, and 
to establish within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an operat- 
ing agency to be designated as the “Ad- 
ministration on Aging”; 

H.R. 5184. An act for the relief of the 
port of Portland, Oreg.; 

H.R. 5306. An act to continue the author- 
ity of domestic banks to pay interest on 
time deposits of foreign governments at 
rates differing from those applicable to 
domestic depositors; 

H.R. 5874. An act to amend Public Law 
815, 81st Congress, with respect to the con- 
struction of school facilities for children 
in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands for whom local educational 
agencies are unable to provide education, 
to amend section 6(a) of Public Law 874, 
8ist Congress, relating to conditions of 
employment of teachers in dependents’ 
schools, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7847. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, July 9, 
1965, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1316. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 14, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on the Eel River, Calif., 
in partial response to resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted August 5, 1939, and Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 13, 1956. It is also 
in partial response to the Flood Control Act 
approved June 22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 234): 
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to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with four illustrations. 

1317. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 2 of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1318. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Lawrence F. Bachman, U.S. Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1319. A letter from the Chairman, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, transmitting a re- 
port of one claim received in fiscal year 1965, 
pursuant to title 28, section 2673, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
S. 21. An act to provide for the optimum de- 
velopment of the Nation’s natural resources 
through the coordinated planning of water 
and related land resources, through the es- 
tablishment of a water resources council and 
river basin commissions, and by providing 
financial assistance to the States in order to 
increase State participation in such plan- 
ning (Rept. No. 603). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8111. A bill 
to establish the Herbert Hoover Birthplace 
National Historic Site in the State of Iowa; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 604). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. Report on the 
organization of the Congress (interim) 
(Rept. No. 605). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 8989. A bill to promote health 
and safety in metal and nonmetallic mineral 
industries, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 606). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 9681. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality- 
of teaching in the Nation's elementary or 
secondary schools; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 9682. A bill to provide fellowships for 
graduate study leading to a master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree for elementary and secondary 
school teachers and those who train, guide, 
or supervise such teachers; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 9683. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 9684. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 9685. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities to promote 
progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 9686. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 7-per- 
cent increase in all annuities and pensions 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 9687. A bill to amend section 673(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the class of organizations which may 
be designated as beneficiaries of short-term 
charitable trusts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H. R. 9688. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 7-per- 
cent increase in all annuities and pensions 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 9689. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 9690. A bill to strengthen the educa- 
tional resources of our colleges and univer- 
sities and to provide financial assistance for 
students in postsecondary and higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 


By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 9691. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of the Government-owned long-lines com- 
munication facilities in the State of Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 9692. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Ilinois-Indiana 
air pollution control compact; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9693. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality 
of teaching in the Nation’s elementary or 
secondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr, SICKLES: 

H.R. 9694. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other 
to the Committee on Education 


H.R. 9695. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of expenses incurred 
by an individual for transportation to and 
from work; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 9696. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 9697. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide education and 
training for veterans who served overseas 
for 90 days or more after January 31, 1955, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 9698. A bill to provide for the estab- 
Ushment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to. promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

H.R. 9699. A bill to establish a Federal sab- 
batical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and labor, 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R.9700. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by lim- 
iting the hours of service of employees there- 
on,” approved March 4, 1907; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, MONAGAN: 

H.R.9701. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 9702. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of over- 
time compensation for posta] field service 
employees, to eliminate compensatory time 
in the postal field service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 9703. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
lands situated in the State of Minnesota to 
the city of St. Cloud, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 9704. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Nationa] Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
; to the Committee on Education and 


By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 9705. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R, 9706. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
for amounts expended by firemen for meals 
which they are required to eat at their post 
of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 9707. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 9708. A bill to curb monopolistic con- 
trol of professional boxing, to establish with- 
in the Department of Justice the Office of 
the National Boxing Commissioner, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. f 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 9709. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 9710. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment.of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R.9711. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by lim- 
iting the hours of service of employees 
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thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 9712. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution title to certain objects of art; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 9713. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy, to 
conduct research to develop an integrated 
body of operational knowledge in the politi- 
cal, psychological, economic, technological, 
and organizational areas to increase the non- 
military capabilities of the United States and 
other nations in the global struggle between 
freedom and communism, to educate and 
train Government personnel and private 
citizens to understand and implement this 
body of knowledge, and also to provide edu- 
cation and training for foreign students in 
these areas of knowledge under appropriate 
conditions; to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R.9714. A bill to provide certain free 
mailing privileges for members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 9715. A bill to amend and extend the 
cotton provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and related 
legislation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculure. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 571. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week begin- 
ning October 25 in each year as National 
Parkinson Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 572. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BUCHANAN: 

H. Con. Res. 447. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming amendment 10 of the U.S. Consti- 
tution as it reserves to the States those 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H. Res, 448. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House to prohibit a single appropri- 
ation bill from carrying appropriations for 
more than one executive department; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. Res. 449. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interior: and Insular Affairs to 
conduct an investigation and study with 
respect to changes, improvements, and ad- 
ditions in and to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 450. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that oppres- 
sion of minorities in Rumania through a 
systematic plan launched by the Commu- 
nist regime in control of Rumania be con- 
demned and the President of the United 
States is requested to take appropriate steps 
in our relations with the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment as are likely to bring relief to the 
persecuted minorities in the uncontroversial 
Transylvania region of that country; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII: 

339, Mr. DADDARIO presented a memorial 
from the State of Connecticut, relative to a 
charter for the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 9716. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Balint and Elena Kassay de Balint; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R.9717. A bill for the relief of Elwyn 
C. Hale; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9718. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Esme 
Tenn Fatt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 9719. A bill for the relief of Stama- 
tios Stelatos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 9720. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Rey Moran; to the Committee on the Judi- 
čiary: 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 9721. A bill for the relief of Joan 

Royer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 9722. A bill for the relief of Hak 
Kyung Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 


H.R. 9723. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Laucella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

242. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Department of Connecticut, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Hart- 
ford, Conn., relative to proposed closing of 
certain VA facilities, which was referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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Making Cities Fit for People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant steps taken by this Con- 
gress occurred when the House approved 
a bill creating a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The need for such a Cabinet-level de- 
partment is obvious. More than 70 per- 
cent of our population live in urban 
areas. By 1970 the figure will rise to 75 
percent. And it will not stop there. 
In Connecticut, for example, it is esti- 
mated that 98 percent of our citizens 
will be living in urban centers of 10,000 
or more by the year 2000. As one per- 
ceptive critic said, the growth of urban 
areas may qualify the State by the end 
of the century to be known as “the city 
of Connecticut.” 

And just think of what this means in 
terms of problems for our suburbs, ex- 
ploding all over the American landscape, 
and our cities, groping with the prob- 
lems of decay. 

We have programs to deal with many 
of these problems: Urban renewal, pub- 
lic works, open spaces, public housing, 
and transportation, to name a few. But 
when the President meets with his Cabi- 
net and wants to know how the Federal 
Government is doing overall in assisting 
areas where 7 of 10 Americans live the 
agency most concerned, Housing and 
Home Finance, is not there. 

Perhaps the most cogent explanation 
of why a Cabinet department was of- 
fered by Vice President HUMPHREY in the 
July 3 issue of the Saturday Review. 
And I know my colleagues, as concerned 
about the problems of urban areas as 
I am, will be interested in the editorial. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 

MAKING CITIES Fir FOR PEOPLE 
(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

Robert Herrick said in the 17th century 
that great cities seldom rest: if there be none 
to invade from afar, they will find worse foes 
at home. We know those foes today. They 
are slums, crime, a lack of playgrounds and 


parks, overburdened schools, inadequate 
transportation, crowding, lack of clean air, 
and inequality of opportunity. 

It was only 45 years ago that people in 
American cities first began to outnumber 
people on our farms. By 1960 only 11 States 
had more rural than urban population. 

But most of these States will not remain 
that way very long. The urban population 
of North Dakota, our “most rural” State in 
1960, jumped 35 percent in the 1950's. Alas- 
ka’s urban population increased 150 percent, 
and three other States—Arizona, Florida, and 
Nevada—more than doubled their urban pop- 
ulation during this period. 

By 1970 we can expect that three-fourths 
of our people will be living in towns, cities, 
and suburbs, compared to 70 percent in 1960. 
Most of our people will be concentrated in 
metropolitan areas. At the end of 1964, two- 
thirds of our population lived in 219 such 
areas, an increase from 59 percent in 1950. 
By 1980 that proportion will increase to 
three-fourths and by the year 2000 to four- 
fifths. 

There have been several patterns of metro- 
politan growth. One has been mass migra- 
tion from farm to city. One has been mass 
migration of Negroes out of the South—vir- 
tually all of it to central cities. Another has 
been mass migration of middle and upper 
income people from the core city to the 
suburb. And great growth has come from 
a higher birthrate and from longer life ex- 
pectancy. 

This growth has imposed new and unprec- 
edented burdens on local government for 
schools, housing, streets and highways, com- 
mercial expansion, transit, and welfare pro- 
grams. 

In the past 10 years, State and local debt 
has more than doubled, while Federal debt 
has risen only 15 percent. 

State and local government employment 
jumped from 4,600,000 in 1953 to more than 
7 million employees in 1963. During the 
same decade, State and local public expendi- 
tures more than doubled, increasing by 132 
percent to $65 billion in 1963. Major among 
these were expenditures on tion, 
education, highways, sanitation, and parks 
and recreation, with increases from 140 per- 
cent to 165 percent during the 10 years. In- 
terest on State and local public debt jumped 
by 258 percent. 

Along with these sharp rises in costs of 
public services and facilities, the growth of 
these urban areas has also created explosive 
racial and economic pressures. 

I remember during my two terms as mayor 
of Minneapolis, at the close of World War I, 
the strains placed on our city by changing 
population patterns. Those strains were 
small compared to those today. Example: 
In the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area, nearly three-fourths of the people lived 
in 1950 within the city limits. Today those 


cities’ populations remain constant, while 
population in their suburbs has more than 
doubled. The same pattern is common to 
nearly all our major metropolitan areas. 

The picture is clear: There has been a 
shift of middle and higher income groups 
into the suburbs, out of the taxing jurisdic- 
tions of the inner city, while too many of the 
poor and disadvantaged have remained be- 
hind or moved in from the poorer rural areas. 

Although the suburbs have provided 
cheaper land and lower-cost housing for 
many middle-income families, as well as for 
the more prosperous, they have been popu- 
lated largely by those able to afford better 
housing. Those at or near the poverty level 
have remained concentrated in the slums 
and poorer sections of the central city. Faced 
with deterioration and decay, the inner city 
has found itself with greater tasks to under- 
take and with fewer ready sources of money. 
At the same time, the suburbanites have had 
their hands full creating public facilities 
and services in communities that were open 
grass fields a few years ago. 

Behind the statistics and population pat- 
terns have been thousands of personal and 
community tragedies, many of them created 
by those of good intention. There are the 
impersonal housing projects that in many 
cases have displaced families and destroyed 
the traditional fabric of neighborhood life. 
There are the freeways that have torn 
through people’s homes and businesses, cut 
through parkland, and done no more than 
add to the noise in our streets and poison in 
our air. There are the shortsighted zoning 
decisions that have blighted neighborhoods 
and reduced property values. 

Because of these discouraging experiences, 
it would be easy to say that many of our 
metropolitan problems stem from apathetic 
or inept local government. In a few places 
this is true. But in most it is not. 

I have been working, at President Johnson's 
request, with the Nation’s mayors, county 
officials, and city managers. Almost without 
exception I have found these men and women 
to be dedicated, competent, and deeply con- 
cerned with the problems pressing on their 
constituencies. Most of them have long since 
initiated constructive programs of their own 
in an attempt to keep pace with the urgencies 
facing their cities. But they have been fight- 
ing massive problems with dwindling re- 
sources. And they have not had any single 
place to turn for counsel and assistance. 

One of their major difficulties, they tell me, 
is that no one Federal department or agency 
has had either authority or responsibility to 
work with mayors and county officials in areas 
where they need most help. Our mayors 
and county officials have not, in many in- 
stances, been able to get advice or a rapid 
answer in Washington—much less Federal 
funds. 
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In 1963 the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations identified over 40 
separate programs of aid for urban develop- 
ment, administered by some 13 Federal 
departments and agencies. Small wonder 
that the committee reported that “the effect 
of inconsistencies is felt most keenly in urban 
areas where programs of all kinds at all levels 
of government most frequently come 
together.” 

It cited particularly inconsistency and con- 
flict between policies, or lack of them, in 
relocating people displaced by public activi- 
ties. While a community plans for the relo- 
cation of people displaced from a renewal 
area, not infrequently still another public 
project, undertaken with Federal help, dis- 
places additional numbers with no rehousing 
plan—and may even eliminate some of the 
housing urgently needed to meet the problem, 

Jet airports may be announced in resi- 
dential growth areas, driving down values of 
homes financed with Federal mortgage insur- 
ance or guarantees. A right-of-way for a 
federally aided highway may be purchased, 
cutting through an area that another agency 
is seeking to acquire and preserve as public 
parkland. 

One test of democratic government is its 
ability to respond rapidly to changing 
conditions. 

In 1953 the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was created to provide top- 
level Federal policy and direction in meeting 
the human and social needs of our citizens. 
HEW treats, to a large degree, the symptoms 
of urban disease. 

But until recently there has been no simi- 
lar recognition of the need for a top-level 
Federal department to help meet the physical 
and environmental problems of metropolis— 
in many cases the causes of urban disease. 

Today most of the key programs having 
to do with urban development, improvement, 
and housing are lodged at a secondary level 
of Government, in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This independent agency 
was created in 1947, under President Truman, 
to administer the housing programs of the 
FHA and the Public Housing Administration 
as continuing peacetime activities. 

Since that time all manner of programs 
have been added to HHFA’s responsibilities, 
including urban renewal, urban planning, 
mortgage supports, public works, college 
housing, mass transportation, open space, 
and housing for the elderly. Its broad major 
responsibilities now cover at least 10 distinct 
and definable areas of activity. If you add 
the many special programs administered 
under the agency, the number would more 
than double. Its programs today involve 
some type of Federal support for more than 
$70 billion in private and public investment 
in housing and urban development. 

About 77 percent of this—more than $54 
billion—is private-housing mortgage invest- 
ment insured by the FHA. Public housing 
accounts for about 10 percent—$7 billion— 
in capital investment by local public bodies, 
secured by annual contributions pledged by 
the Federal Government. Federal grants re- 
served or committed for renewal of our urban 
areas total about $4.5 billion, and loans for 
college housing nearly $3 billion. Lesser 
amounts include loan or grant commitments 
for such programs as housing for the elderly, 
public works planning and construction, 
open space acquisition, urban planning as- 
sistance, mass transportation, and mortgage 
financing support for G.I. home loans. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
was never intended to fill its present job. It 
is a loosely knit instrument. According to 
law, three of its officials are appointed by the 
President and report directly to him. Ina 
legislative sense, at least, there is no one 
official in command. 

When the President meets with his Cabinet 
he cannot find out what or how the Federal 
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Government is doing overall in assisting 
towns, cities, and metropolitan areas. The 
agency most concerned with these areas is 
not even represented at the Cabinet table. 

In the past several years much has been 
done through executive cooperation and 
coordination to mesh various urban-related 
problems throughout Government. Glaring 
conflicts have been avoided, But this has 
been done the hard way, through bits and 
pieces of agreements and consultations 
among officials and staff at many levels, in 
many agencies. 

Ad hoc committees and interstaff memo- 
randums are no substitute for executive deci- 
sion and direction. 

In 1961 President Kennedy became the 
first President to propose creation of a Cabi- 
net-level department of urban affairs. Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives reported the bill favorably, 
but it did not reach the floor in time for ac- 
tion at that session of Congress. When the 
proposal was submitted in 1962 as a re- 
organization plan, it failed to receive House 
approval. Much of the opposition expressed, 
as the record shows, was based on miscon- 
ception of what the plan would do or con- 
siderations unrelated to the merit of the 
proposal. 

Today the reasons advanced for opposing a 
new department are: that it would be too 
costly; that it would mean Federal domina- 
tion over local communities and States; that 
it would benefit only the large cities; that 
the Government is already too big, and this 
department would make it bigger. 

I disagree with these contentions. 

The Department bill would authorize no 
increase in expenditures; instead, it would 
simply mean that the Government’s money 
would be better spent. It would add no 
authority to the Federal Government it does 
not now exercise. It is important to the 
larger cities but, if anything, even more so 
to the smaller communities less able to cope 
with their growth problems—indeed, the 
great proportion of communities using these 
programs are small towns, down to the vil- 
lage level. And the argument against “big 
government” gives no consideration to the 
fact that the country and its urban needs 
and problems are far bigger than we were 
able to foresee even a decade ago. 

The needs of our urban areas have not di- 
minished; they have become more pressing. 
President Johnson’s proposal for a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
must be considered in this knowledge. 

The President seeks from Congress the au- 
thority to bring good management to Fed- 
eral responsibilities in our metropolitan 
areas. He asks for coordinated direction of 
these activities by a single Government de- 
partment. And he asks for a place at the 
Cabinet table for the head of that depart- 
ment. 

The bill itself says in part that the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall undertake “maximum coordina- 
tion of the various Federal activities which 
have a major effect upon urban, suburban, 
or metropolitan development,” and “the so- 
lution of problems of housing and urban de- 
velopment through State, county, town, vil- 
lage, or other local and private action, in- 
cluding promotion of interstate, regional and 
metropolitan cooperation.” 

Are our metropolitan areas important 
enough to merit top-level consideration in 
the Federal Government? 

The answer is certainly yes. 

We have long since given Cabinet status 
to our national concern for our natural re- 
sources, our agriculture, our trade and com- 
merce, our labor force, and the social health 
and educational needs of our citizens. 

Surely our cities and metropolitan areas— 
where three-quarters of us live—are worthy 
of the same attention. 
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Labels and Packaging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumers of America do not need to be 
taken by the hand in the purchase of 
merchandise from retail stores. A letter 
was received by me from a Jonesboro, 
Ark., couple giving me their views with 
regard to a bill now pending in Congress. 
known as the truth-in-packaging meas- 
ure. The sponsors of the legislation 
would require distributors of various 
products and foods to compete “on the 
basis of price and quality—not on pack- 
aging gimmickry and deception.” The 
constituents’ letter emphasized that the 
American housewife is badly underrated 
and that in fact she will be the final judge 
in whether or not the size or contents of 
a package purchased is satisfactory. 
They wanted to give me the benefit of 
their opinion and attitude regarding this. 
proposal. 

Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of Michigan, 
became interested in the matter because 
of hearing complaints from employees in. 
his office and from his wife. He had 
headed an investigation of the problem 
by the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee. 
In filing a report of the work of the sub- 
committee, it was cited what was deemed 
irrefutable testimony that “the pack- 
aging and labeling revolution of the past. 
decade has resulted in competitive prac- 
tices that are bad for the economy, bad 
for the businessman, and bad for the con- 
sumer.” The complaints consisted of 
use of descriptive words such as as su- 
per” and “jumbo” and “10 cents off reg- 
ular price.” Also, it was contended that 
the contents’ net weight is printed in type 
that is too small to be easily read. Tes- 
timony from various manufacturers con- 
tended that the American housewife was 
well able to choose merchandise from the 
shelf and that in order to stay in business 
he had to please the customer. 

The bill introduced by Senator HART, 
of Michigan, and 12 other Senators as 
the result of the study and investigation 
of the subcommittee would require the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Food 
and Drug Administration to provide reg- 
ulations that would: First. Make it man- 
datory on the part of the manufacturer 
to place a statement of the net weight 
of the contents on the front part of the 
package in a particular size type and 
without using such terms as “full quart.” 
Second. Make it unlawful to place on the 
package any “cents off” which would in- 
dicate that the product is being sold un- 
der the regular price therefor. Third. 
Prohibit the use of pictures or other de- 
scriptive matter which would show more 
ingredients in the particular product 
than actually existed. 

It is hard to believe that legislators 
would seriously attempt to pass such a 
bill. It is a search for an excuse to 
deprive people of freedom of choice. 
Under the Federal Trade Act “Unfair 
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methods of competition in commerce and 
unfair or deceptive acts in commerce” 
are prohibited. 

The Federal Trade Commission is en- 
forcing that act and doing a good job of 
it too. The people who buy are protected 
by and through the laws that are now on 
the statute books. The Food and Drug 
Administration Commissioner, George 
P. Larrick, and the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Paul Rand 
Dixon, favor the enactment of the leg- 
islation and seek authority to write 
specific regulations setting standards 
that will have the effect of law. It is 
not uncommon for department heads to 
seek new authority and expand the 
functions and duties of their organiza- 
tions. Subdepartment heads like new 
laws too as they mean added employees 
under their supervision, which in turn 
would make them eligible under the civil 
service laws for increased salaries. 

I do not recall an instance in many 
years of buying groceries where I was 
misled by a label upon the package. 
The label clearly depicts what the pack- 
age contains. The net weight can be 
found on the label even though it may 
be on the back of it in some instances. 
It is not at all objectionable to me to 
find “Six cents off” written across a can 
or jar in a store. There is no deception 
because it means that the price has been 
reduced by 6 cents. Many times that is 
the case in the introduction of a new 
brand, such as instant coffee, or the like. 
I know what to expect from the name 
“Libby,” “H. J. Heinz,” “Campbell” and 
“Maxwell House.” Those names mean a 
lot to me. The companies that sell the 
particular product zealously guard the 
quality of the food or other item con- 
tained in the package. Their reputation 
is at stake. They are engaged in a highly 
competitive business and seek to estab- 
lish good will on the part of the buying 
public. 

This added authority sought to be ap- 
plied at the national level would place 
additional hardships and harassments 
upon industry and the American people. 


William Jennings Bryan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, William 
Jennings Bryan delivered his famous 
“Cross of Gold” speech 69 years ago to- 
day, July 8, 1896, to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago. Bryan, 
as a result of this superb address, be- 
came the Democratic Party nominee for 
President at the age of 36. William 
Jennings Bryan, though defeated three 
times as the Democrat standard-bearer, 
paved the way for Woodrow Wilson. 
Bryan’s dynamic personality and pro- 
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gressive platform greatly influenced ev- 
ery Democratic administration in this 
century. 


Independence Day Celebration of Long 
Island General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 5, 1965, I had the pleas- 
ure of participating as guest speaker in 
the annual Independence Day Celebra- 
tion of the Long Island General Assembly 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Prior to the 
ceremonies in Prospect Park there was a 
parade consisting of contingents of 
Knights of Columbus, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Boy Scouts of America, Squire 
Circles of the Knights of Columbus, 
ladies auxiliaries and numerous other 
patriotic organizations. 

The general chairman of the celebra- 
tion was Emory F. Buckhaut who is to be 
commended for the outstanding job he 
did. I would also like to commend Rev. 
Edward L. Curran for his excellent ora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
address: 


This Fourth of July—the 189th anniver- 
sary of our hard-won independence—finds us 
locked in a bitter struggle to preserve it, 
and the free world’s, against the most im- 
placable foe we have faced in all these 189 
years. The foe is communism. Blood is 
being shed in the current phase of our 20- 
year war with those who would impose Marx- 
ism upon the world, in the rice paddies of 
South Vietnam, and, to a lesser extent, in 
the contested streets and alleys of Santo 
Domingo, yet these are but battles, as 
Korea was some 15 years past, in a global 
conflict that offers no hope of an early end. 

Our immediate objectives are to halt Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam, to 
continue to contain it in Korea, and to 
prevent it in the Dominican Republic and 
we are meeting these objectives, carpers and 
alarmists notwithstanding, yet these are but 
moves in a grim game of chess in which lives 
are the pawns and survival of the free world 
is the stake. 

The players in Peiping and Moscow could 
not care less about thir pawns in Vietnam or 
in Korea or in the Dominican Republic, de- 
spite their professed aim of uniting the world 
in Communist brotherhood. In the Com- 
munist game, the place of the Vietcong, for 
example, is simply that of cannon fodder to 
be callously expended upon the true ob- 
jective—the destruction of the United States. 

The Red hierarchy in Peiping and Moscow 
know their objective. They know that the 
takeover of Fidel Castro in Cuba was a 
setback for the United States—that the 
planned Communist takeover in the Do- 
minican Republic would have been another 
except for the prompt and courageous action 
of President Johnson in preventing it—and 
that a withdrawal from South Vietnam, or 
a cease-fire except from a position of 
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strength, would be the most damaging set- 
back of all. But I sometimes wonder if we 
know our objective. Have we become so 
engrossed in a battle, as deadly and costly 
as it is, that we have lost sight of the war 
of which it is a part? 

Let us look at South Vietnam. Why should 
our young men be fighting and dying in a 
far-away land whose politics and culture are 
largely incomprehensible to us? Is our po- 
sition there justified morally? Is it jus- 
tified militarily in the long-range fight to 
roll back the tide of Red aggression? 

The answer is an emphatic yes on both 
counts. On the first, we are committed, 
and have been since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, to protect the South Vietnamese 
from the Red regime in Hanoi which, di- 
rected and supplied from Peiping, would 
bring South Vietnam under Communist con- 
trol in weeks were it not for the backing we 
provide. And I leave it to your imagina- 
tion to picture the fate of thousands of loyal 
South Vietnamese left to the hands of 
Hanoi’s torturers and executioners. Castro's 
bloody reprisals against his political foes 
would be mild in comparison. 

Can we now, after extending these people 
our protection, simply walk away and leave 
them to be engulfed by tyranny and terror? 
In all conscience, we cannot and continue 
to call ourselves the guardians of the free 
world. 

On the second count, our self-interest and 
the interest of the free world demands that 
we stay in South Vietnam. Why, you ask, 
is this largely undeveloped peninsula so im- 
portant? I'll tell you—the Mekong River 
Delta is perhaps the most productive agri- 
cultural area in the world. Alone, it can 
produce almost enough rice under planned, 
intensive farming to feed Asia. Think of 
what this means to Red China, burdened 
with a population nearing one billion in a 
land of worn-out soil that cannot begin to 
support its hordes. 

Even with the monumental task of feed- 
ing its people with the meager food supply 
at its command, Red China has already 
managed to divert enough manpower and 
resources to build a crude atomic device, 
possibly no more advanced than the one we 
exploded in New Mexico some 20 years ago, 
but an atomic device nonetheless. With its 
major problem—food—solved by control of 
the South Vietnam rice bowl, Red China 
would be a formidable contender in nuclear 
arms in only a few years, and a doubly dan- 
gerous one because, unlike their coideologists 
in Moscow, there is evidence that Peiping’s 
rulers have no realistic idea of the holo- 
caust a nuclear war would precipitate. They 
are fanatics, so obsessed with the destruction 
of this country that they have lost sight of 
the consequences that a war of annihila- 
tion would bring upon them. 

Strategically, South Vietnam is a key po- 
sition in our far-flung Pacific defense sys- 
tem. The very fact of our presence there 
blocks Peiping’s designs on neighboring 
Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and Burma—all 
of southeast Asia, with its untapped riches. 
Even India, already threatened on the north 
by Red China’s pressure, derives an indirect 
security from our forces in South Vietnam. 

Directly across the South China Sea from 
Vietnam lies the Philippines, which has a 
high priority in Peiping’s plan for conquest 
and even now is infected by Communist in- 
filtration, the forerunner of all attempted 
Red takeovers. South of Vietnam is tiny, 
struggling Malaysia, an island of freedom 
menaced by Sukarno’s peculiar brand of 
satellite communism. And below that 
stands the free world’s most lonely outpost, 
Australia, resolute yet dependent to a great 
degree upon our military might. 

If we make the tragic mistake of with- 
drawing from South Vietnam, all this tre- 
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mendous area, vital to our Pacific lifeline, 
is put in peril; one withdrawal inevitably 
leads to another. Do we then withdraw 
from Korea, from Japan, from Okinawa, and 
cut Chiang Kai-shek adrift on Formosa to 
be swallowed by the Red Empire? If so, 
we lose all of Asia to the Communist world 
and present Peiping with the people and the 
resources to build a war machine of mon- 
strous potential, and one dedicated to our 
total destruction. 

Thus, you see, it is not simply a matter of 
pulling out of South Vietnam, even if that 
were morally possible. One sandbag in a 
dike is unimportant until you pull it out 
and find yourself swept away in a deluge. 

Those who urge our disengagement in 
South Vietnam—and disengagement is an 
evasive term for the blunter surrender— 
sometimes give the impression that Red 
China is an awesomely powerful nation, and 
that we should not dare to challenge its 
ambitions in what it considers its private 
sphere of influence. In manpower, Red 
China is powerful, but manpower is not the 
whole story. 

Before we press the panic button and flee 
in terror from this dragon, let us look at our 
own strength in the Pacific, and take heart. 
We have amassed enormous air and sea 
power in that vast ocean. American bases in 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, Laos, and South Vietnam 
bristle with the latest word in heavily armed 
strategic bombers, tactical strike aircraft and 
fighters. 

The Air Force has 32 tactical air squadrons 
stationed on the long defense perimeter from 
Japan to the Philippines. The Strategic Air 
Command has two squadrons of atom bomb 
carrying B-52’s based in Guam. The Tth 
Fleet, one of the most powerful in history, 
is a huge force of 120 ships, more than 650 
planes, and 64,000 men. Three Polaris subs 
and possibly more by now, are on patrol in 
the western Pacific with atomic missiles cap- 
able of hitting targets 1,500 miles away. 
These have freed aircraft carriers to sup- 
port our growing land operations in South 
Vietnam, 

In troops, we quite likely by now have some 
100,000 in the Pacific. And because of a 
rapid, recent increase in mobility, we can 
now rush whole divisions into that area 
from this country on a moment's notice. We 
have 16 combat-ready divisions stationed 
around the world. Defense Secretary Mc- 
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Namara told Congress not long ago that his 
estimates indicate that some 22 divisions are 
needed to deal with the various kinds of 
limited war situations we are likely to face 
over the balance of this decade. And the 
additional eight can be drawn from Army 
Reserves. 

Further down on the balance sheet we find 
some 600,000 men under arms on Formosa, 
a tough, well-equipped force of 19 South 
Korean Army and Marine divisions, an army 
of 105,000 men in Thailand, which might 
help us in a pinch—70,000 British troops in 
Malaysia, another 66,000 in Australia and 
New Zealand together—in total, a formi- 
dable fighting force against which the Red 
Chinese can throw little more than man- 
power—provided they can get that manpower 
to the point of battle through our air op- 
position. 

So, you see, our position is not nearly so 
perilous as the prophets of doom would have 
you believe. It might be well if we remem- 
ber, also, that we are the only Nation in 
history to have fought a massive, two-front 
war and supported a third front—the Rus- 
sian—and won it without ever really strain- 
ing our domestic economy. That was 20 
years ago and we are most powerful, mili- 
tarily and economically, than we were then. 

Remember, too, that there were prophets 
of doom in 1776, even more than are croak- 
ing their gloomy forebodings today. And in 
that day it required a stout heart to ignore 
their dire warnings—we were a colony con- 
tending with one of the world’s great powers 
outnumbered, outgunned and, in a coldly 
realistic view, engaged in a hopeless strug- 
gle. But we prevailed in a triumph of the 
spirit and for these 189 years we have held 
the torch of liberty aloft in the face of re- 
peated and determined efforts by the forces 
of tyranny to quench it, 

Once, the Fourth of July was a day to joy- 
ously celebrate our independence. Today, it 
is far more than that. Our independence and 
that of the free world are inseparably joined 
by the constant threat of a remorseless com- 
mon enemy, communism, If the light of 
freedom flickers out in South Vietnam or in 
the Dominican Republic or in any be- 
leagured land the darkness falls upon us, too. 
So, on this 189th Independence Day, let us 
celebrate our freedom, certainly, but let us 
also dedicate ourselves to preserving it with 
the resources of the spirit, as well as arms, 
wherever and whenever it is challenged by 
those who would destroy it. Thank you. 
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Derogatory Allegations Concerning the 
State of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as in yesterday’s Recorp our colleague, 
PauL A. Fro, saw fit to make certain 
derogatory allegations concerning the 
State of Maine, I believe the House may 
be interested in this rebuttal in the form 
of a letter to the gentleman from New 
York: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., July 8, 1965. 
Hon. Paul. A. FINO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pav: I noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record yesterday that you have repeated 
your allegations of the existence of orga- 
nized crime in Maine supported by illegal 
gambling. 

If you have arrived at this wild conclusion 
merely through prorating Maine's population 
against the total estimate of illegal gambling 
in the Nation, this is the height of irrespon- 
sibility. Surely there is a better way for you 
to promote your campaign for a national lot- 
tery than to make such unsubstantiated 
charges. 

You may remember that I wrote you in a 
similar vein during the last session of Con- 
gress after you had made a similar charge 
against my State. At that time I requested 
you to bring to the attention of Maine's at- 
torney general any evidence you had sup- 
porting your charges. In checking today with 
the Honorable Richard Dubord, attorney gen- 
eral of Maine, I find that you have offered 
nothing whatsoever to back up your allega- 
tions. 

This hit-and-run technique may be ad- 
mired in your congressional district, but it is 
not in mine. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. TUPPER, 
Member of Congress from Maine. 


SENATE 


Frinay, JuL 9, 1965 


(Legislative day of Thursday, 
July 8, 1965) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rey. J. L, Chown, minister, Waterloo 
Road Baptist Church, Wolverhampton, 
England, offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Heavenly Father, to whom 
we come in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, let Thy presence be felt 
amongst us. Thou knowest the joys and 
sorrows of our hearts, together with the 
cares and duties that await us, far better 
than we do, ourselves; and we would seek 
Thine aid in the faithful discharge of the 
tasks to which we have been elected, for 
without Thee, we can do nothing. 

We thank Thee for the great heritage 
bestowed upon the citizens of this coun- 


try; and may Thy blessing rest on every 
home and family in this land. Help us 
to do all things in accordance with Thy 
will, through the grace and power of Thy 
Holy Spirit. Especially would we pray 
for the bereaved, the wounded, the sick, 
and all in distress; and let Thy will so 
prevail, that justice and peace will be 
with us and with all nations. 

These things we ask, to the glory of 
Thy name, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, who taught us when we pray to 
say: 

Our Father, who art in heaven: 

Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. 

For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. 

Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 8, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States, submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1965 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senate will resume consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6675). 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide a hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a 
supplementary health benefits program 
and an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the Federal- 
State public assistance programs, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

THE LOST BATTALION 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, while 
we stand here today in this historic 
Chamber, 2 million of our fellow citizens 
eke out a precarious existence, borne 
down by the twin burdens of poverty and 
age. 

Who are these people? 

Are they a lost battalion? 

Are they enemies of the state, con- 
demned for some transgression against 
public order? 

No, Mr. President, these 2 million 
Americans are guilty of no misdeed. 
They are victims of misfortune—the 
misfortune of having been born too soon 
to come under the umbrella of social se- 
curity. 

As of the beginning of last year, Mr. 
President, there were over 11.3 million 
Americans aged 70 or more. Of these, 
9.3 million received either social secu- 
rity, civil service retirement, railroad re- 
tirement, or State and local pensions. 
The remainder—2 million of them—did 
not qualify at all for any of these public 
pensions. 

Many of them, had their health and 
strength and skills permitted, would have 
been able to come under social security 
had they been able to work a few more 
years. But when they retired from the 
work force, the act was not broad enough 
to provide them with even a small re- 
tirement income. Today these men and 
women, 70, 80, 90 years old, must live 
from hand to mouth, in many cases not 
knowing where their next meal is com- 
ing from. 

The present law, as it stands, requires 
six quarters of covered employment for 
an older person to be eligible for social 
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security benefits. The bill now before 
us would decrease this number of quar- 
ters, thus making some 355,000 citizens 
over 72 eligible for minimum social se- 
curity assistance coverage. 

This is a step in the right direction, 
but only a tiny and hesitant step. It 
fails completely to come to grips with 
the problems faced by the remaining 
1,648,000 senior citizens over 70. 

My amendment would meet this prob- 
lem and solve it once and for all. It 
would blanket into the social security 
system all Americans over 70 years of 
age not otherwise eligible for benefits. 

For these most needy of the aged, the 
requirement of so many quarters of cov- 
ered employment would be eliminated al- 
together. In the case of those who re- 
ceive some retirement income under a 
Federal public pension system, the so- 
cial security check would make up only 
the difference between the social security 
minimum payment and the total of the 
recipient’s other public pension income. 

Mr. President, one of the most em- 
barrassing facts about the scope of our 
social security coverage is a situation 
which now exists in our neighbor to the 
north. Canada provides a $75 benefit 
for every one of its citizens attaining age 
70. None of the recipients contribute di- 
rectly to a trust fund. None of the re- 
cipients receive less because of their 
earnings. None of the recipients must 
plead poverty. Merely because they have 
attained age 70 the Government of Can- 
ada undertakes to assure them a modest 
monthly income in their last years. 

Compare their approach to the amend- 
ment I now propose. I ask only that 
upon reaching age 70 some of our older 
Americans who could not obtain social 
security benefits be allowed the mini- 
mum benefit, which, if H.R. 6675 is 
adopted, would be $44 a month. Unlike 
the Canadian plan, those over 70 who 
are now eligible for social security and 
who have contributed to the system 
would draw what their earnings entitle 
them to. The some 1 million people with 
no public income because of their lack 
of social security coverage would be 
blanketed in at $44 per month. The 
funds for this proposal would come from 
general revenue so that the integrity of 
the trust fund would be in no way im- 
paired. 

Under this plan the number of bene- 
ficiaries decreases from year to year as 
the number of employees covered by so- 
cial security increases. We would not 
be confronted with the ever-increasing 
dollar cost of the Canadian approach. 

Let us not be put to shame by the 
benevolent farsightedness of our neigh- 
bor to the north. Let us recognize the 
need for this amendment. Let Congress 
not settle for the deception inherent in 
the transitional coverage provided for 
in H.R. 6675. 

Section 309 of H.R. 6675 blankets in 
no one. Eligibles for benefits under that 
section must have had some quarters of 
covered employment. 

So many of our old people are living 
on public assistance because they are 
entitled to no social security. 
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It is these very people who in all prob- 
ability could never obtain any quarters 
of coverage entitling them to the bene- 
fit—$35 per month under H.R. 6675. 

Implicit in the transitional coverage 
provisions of that bill is a cruel hoax. 
Those most in need of some benefits— 
the oldest members of the community 
and those who have been away from 
gainful employment for the longest peri- 
od—would get nothing unless they had 
some history of covered employment or, 
at age 80 or 90, could find some covered 
employment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I entered the Chamber 
after the Senator began his speech; I 
should like to ask him two questions 
based upon what I have heard him 
say. 

First, his amendment presumably 
would cover persons who are not now 
covered by social security but who do 
receive old age assistance under cur- 
rent programs. 

Mr.PROUTY. That is true. 

Mr. MUSKIE. What would hap- 
pen, under the Senator’s amendment, 
to the old-age assistance payments which 
those people now receive? 

Mr. PROUTY. If the States deter- 
mined that they still should receive old- 
age assistance, I feel certain no State 
would bar them from it. There is noth- 
ing in my amendment to hamper their 
old-age assistance in any way. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But presumably those 
payments would have to be rejuvenated 
by the appropriate State agencies, to 
determine whether they are needed, 
considering the circumstances of the 
individual recipient. 

Mr. PROUTY. That would be a 
matter for the State agency to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So in some instances, 
conceivably, some of the payments would 
be discontinued and others dropped, 
while others would possibly be continued. 

Mr. PROUTY. In very few instances 
would there be any significant change; 
most persons receiving old-age assistance 
are getting so little at the present time 
that they barely maintain a subsistence 
standard of living. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Nevertheless, recalling 
my own service in State government as 
Governor and as a member of the legis- 
lature, old-age assistance grants are 
based upon formulas of need that are 
geared to specific budget items that are 
provided by the program. Unless the 
formulas of need are changed by State 
agencies, the addition of the social se- 
curity income would change the require- 
ments of the individual recipient. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. PROUTY. Conceivably, that 
could be true; but I believe that in rela- 
tively few instances would that be the 
case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to himself by the Senator 
from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. I should explain to 
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the Senator from Maine that I have only 
one-half hour. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I shall ask one other 
question. I appreciate the pressure of 
time. The Senator has covered my first 
point sufficiently to give me some food 
for thought. 

My second question is this: Would the 
group of which the Senator is speaking 
become eligible for the social security 
payments which the Senator’s amend- 
ment provides regardless of need? 

Mr. PROUTY. That is true. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So regardless of in- 
come and regardless of resources, the 
persons in this group would receive 
benefits. 

Mr. PROUTY. Iam sure the Senator 
knows that more than 99 percent will be 
persons who actually need assistance. 
Under the present social security pro- 
gram, as the Senator knows, need is not 
a criterion. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is quite 
accurate. I merely wanted to be certain 
what his amendment provided. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is true. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
for his answers to my questions. 

Mr. PROUTY. Make no mistake, Mr. 
President, the transitional coverage pro- 
visions of H.R. 6675 do nothing for the 
older American who was legislated out 
of social security coverage altogether. 
It only applied to those who at some 
time during their life had some employ- 
ment covered by social security with- 
holding. 

It would do nothing for the thousands 
of retired teachers whose States partic- 
ipated in the system after their retire- 
ment. It would do nothing for those re- 
tired people whose jobs were brought 
under social security after they left work. 

The Social Security Act has been 
amended 11 times since its inception. 
Many of these amendments have im- 
pacted upon eligibility for future bene- 
fits. Unless we blanket in all those age 
70 and above, we stand a very good 
chance of doing irreparable harm to 
those excluded from the operation and 
benefits of the program through legisla- 
tive oversight. I can think of no valid 
reason why we cannot settle this difficult 
and complex problem with the one easy 
step I propose rather than going from 
year to year excluding some portions of 
our older citizens now and the remainder 
in subsequent years. In all fairness and 
equity we ought to once and for all bring 
within the bounds of this program those 
for whom the program was intended— 
older America. The language in H.R. 
6675 would not do the job. 

I have heard the argument that these 
people ought not to be eligible for any 
benefits because they did not contribute 
to the fund. I remind my colleagues of 
the gross inequity of legislatively prohib- 
iting a sector of the society from joining 
and contributing to the system in the 
1950’s and then continuing this legisla- 
tive exclusion when it becomes benefit- 
payment time on the grounds that no 
contributions were made. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how could these people have con- 
tributed to the program when the law 
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did not provide for such contributions 
during their years of employment? In 
any event, this objection is met because 
payments are ultimately financed out of 
general revenues. 

I have heard it said that paying these 
people the minimum benefits would 
mean that some noncontributory ineligi- 
bles would be receiving more than con- 
tributory eligibles. May I again remind 
my colleagues that any one who re- 
ceives less than the minimum benefit 
either does so because he or she elects to 
to take earlier a reduced annuity, or he 
or she has no earnings record and takes 
as a relative of the primary beneficiary. 
Under my plan a person must wait until 
age 70 to take the minimum benefit. 
They have no option to take earlier at a 
reduced annuity. Clearly, the addi- 
tional 10 years they must wait accounts 
for more than the actuarial difference. 

I have heard it suggested that this 
plan is too costly, but the hearings be- 
fore the Finance Committee indicated 
that it would cost as little as $700 million 
to blanket all in at age 65. I propose 
to blanket all in at age 70 which would 
result in a substantial reduction from 
this quoted figure. 

In a bill of this magnitude the cost 
of my proposal is wholly insignificant 
in terms of the equity and justice meted 
out to those unfortunates shut off from 
the system. To continue to exclude these 
people from the minimum coverage could 
well result in keeping them on the pub- 
lic assistance rolls—a cost we bear in 
the long run. 

If we are sincere in our desires to erad- 
icate poverty, we ought not to be con- 
tent with a plan which ignores those 
hardest hit by the ravages of poverty— 
older America. If we are sincere in our 
desire to eliminate poverty we ought to 
wage the war on a forgotten front and 
fight a good fight for dignity and a de- 
cent life for our older citizens. 

It is a national disgrace, in my judg- 
ment, that we are prepared to fight pov- 
erty by spending hundreds of millions 
to build roads yet are unwilling to build 
good lives for our old people. It is a 
national disgrace that we can spend bil- 
lions to go to the moon but nothing to 
go across the street with a little bit for 
food and clothing. It is a national sor- 
row that we have tarried so long. 

Finally, Mr. President, is there some- 
thing sacrosanct about the medical care 
portions of this bill? Will we walk an 
extra mile to initiate a new program 
which blankets in all over 65 for thou- 
sands of dollars of medical expenses and 
then be unwilling to walk a few feet to 
put $44 into the hands of all aged 70 
and over? For this reason alone I would 
ask for the adoption of this amendment. 

The National Association of Retired 
Teachers and the American Association 
of Retired Persons wholeheartedly sup- 
port and endorse this amendment. I 
can think of no more significant expres- 
sion of the public voice on this important 
matter than this unqualified endorse- 
ment by 800,000 retired persons. 

For those who have retired and died 
without the benefit of regular monthly 
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checks, it is too late. But for those walk- 
ing in the twilight between, there is still 
hope. It lies in the acceptance of this 
amendment by the Congress of the 
United States. Let us act now, and not 
next year or the year after, when it will 
be too late to provide a little comfort for 
the thousands who will pass on while we 
tarry. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 hour on the bill to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that only 55 
minutes remain. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On the bill. 
MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
extended by one-half hour on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The previous unanimous-con- 
sent agreement has been negated, and a 
new one entered into. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much this consideration on 
the part of the leadership. Yesterday, I 
was promised some time to discuss this 
very complicated bill, very briefly. 

I sincerely regret that I cannot see my 
way clear to vote for the bill in its pres- 
ent form. For the past several years 
many efforts have been made to adopt 
the so-called medicare provision. 

It will be recalled that in past years 
attempts were made to attach medicare 
provisions to social security legislation 
that was then pending. The Senate 
voted down virtually all of those at- 
tempts. Today we are confronted with 
a bill that has been so drafted that quite 
a bit of honey has been placed under 
the beehive in order to attract the bees. 

There are many fine provisions in the 
bill which I would like to vote for, but 
since those features are presented to the 
Senate in conjunction with the so-called 
medicare provision, I cannot in good con- 
science vote for the bill. 

For example, Mr. President, I would 
be glad to vote for an increase in the 
present benefit payments to the aged. 
I think it is needed. It is long overdue. 

It appears to me that in order to get 
the medicare bill through, the adminis- 
tration has somehow been successful in 
getting the principle of medicare at- 
tached to the social security provisions, 
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which by themselves are very attractive. 
It is rather difficult for a politician not 
to vote for them, 

I happen to be one of those Senators 
who will come up for reelection next 
year. If my position on this bill defeats 
me, good and well. It is all right. But 
I have faith in my people, and I do not 
believe they will take offense because I 
am standing in the Senate today speak- 
ing as I did for many years in the past 
on the medicare proposal. 

The social security program has been 
highly successful; and I, for one, am 
not ready to do violence to that great 


program. 

Some statisticians say that the pro- 
gram is already in danger, in that we are 
beginning to pay out a little more than 
had been estimated. It is said that at 
some time in the not too distant future, 
the trust fund may become so depleted 
that we will not be able to pay the pen- 
sions of those who expect them. These 
funds have been in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for many years. Little or no in- 
terest has been paid on them up to now 
by the Federal Government. At the mo- 
ment, I do not remember the amount of 
the interest owed, but it is quite large. 

Mr. President, any time we add to the 
social security program more and more 
obligations, even though the trust fund as 
to the medical program is separate from 
the trust fund which was created for the 
pension part of the program, someday 
in the future the two programs will be 
joined. Let us not be so naive as to be- 
lieve that the medicare program will not 
be increased from year to year to the 
point that the Government will have to 
impose more taxes on the little man, or 
else take the necessary money out of the 
Treasury. The medicare program is 
bound to cost hundreds of millions of 
dollars more than is now being indicated 
by the proponents of the measure. 

A glance at what took place only this 
year will indicate clearly what is to be 
expected in the future. When this bill 
was originally presented in the House of 
Representatives, it carried a price tag of 
approximately $4 billion. As it pro- 
gressed through the Congress, it became 
more and more expansive and expensive, 
until the measure before this body today 
envisions a total cost of over $7 billion, 
and the Senate has not even completed 
action on it. 

The trust fund which is being created 
for the medicare program will be treated, 
as I said, separately from the trust fund 
created under the original Social Se- 
curity Act. But, in addition to the funds 
which are provided in the trust fund, we 
have a sum from the Treasury Depart- 
ment of approximately $600 million as 
the Government’s share to pay for the 
insurance program, in order to guarantee 
services not provided for under the medi- 
care bill. 

What are those services? 

They are for doctors, radiologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and other services of that kind. 

It is my belief that many of the labor- 
ing people who are for the bill do not 
know the implications involved, nor do 
they know what benefits will accrue to 
citizens 65 years and older. 
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I dislike to say this, but many sons and 
daughters whose mothers and fathers are 
growing old are of the belief that under 
the pending bill they will be able to get 
the Government to take care of their old- 
er parents, in the event they become ill 
for long periods of time; they are expect- 
ing their parents will be able to receive 
complete medical attention. 

Mr. President, when the bill becomes 
law—as I know it will, because of the way 
it has been presented to Congress—and 
the law begins to operate, the recipients 
will soon find that it does not provide 
what they thought. 

For example, on page 5 of part I of the 
bill, the medicare provisions are set out. 
Hospitalization is limited to 60 days. In 
order to obtain this hospitalization for 
the first 60 days, it will be necessary for 
the recipient to pay $40 in advance. 
Then, if the patient remains ill for a 
period longer than 60 days, he may re- 
main another 60 days, but in order for 
that to be possible, he will have to pay 
$10 a day for hospitalization. 

That may not scund like a large 
amount of money, but when we consider 
the millions of indigent older people, it 
will soon be discovered that the bill does 
not respond to their requirements and 
what is expected of the Government. 

Mr. President, in the course of my 
short presentation, I hope to lay before 
the Senate what the great State of Loui- 
siana has been doing in regard to assist- 
ance for its poorer citizens, to those be- 
low and above 65 years of age. The 
services rendered to those people are 
not for 5 weeks or for 2 weeks—al- 
though there is a technical 30-day peri- 
od—but if the doctors who attend such 
persons indicate that the patient must 
be hospitalized more than 10 days, more 
than 30 days, or even for a year, that can 
be done at no cost to the recipient. The 
recipient does not pay for the hospital- 
ization, or for the doctor bills, or for the 
cost of the medicines—as I shall indicate 
in a few moments. 

Under the pending bill, the recipients 
must provide for the payment of all doc- 
tor bills. All that the recipient receives 
is hospital attention from the regular 
staff of the hospital. In other words, 
there will be many interns involved—ap- 
prentices in the hospitals of this coun- 
try who are learning their profession. 
Insofar as the expenses incurred by the 
patients are concerned, they will not be 
charged for that service; but if it is nec- 
essary to take X-rays, or do anything 
other than the ordinary routines per- 
formed in a hospital, the inpatients must 
provide for that in a way different from 
the hospitalization. 

How does that work? 

There is in the bill a supplemental in- 
surance plan. In order to facilitate the 
insurance plan, the recipient must pay, 
at first, $3 a month. That amount is 
matched by the Federal Government. 
Therefore, $6 a month, according to the 
report, will pay for everything necessary 
for the recipient of the hospitalization. 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp at this point the statement in the 
report which is found at page 5. It in- 
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dicates the benefits to be received from 
hospitalization. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the committee report was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Benefits: The services for which payment 
would be made under the basic plan include— 

(1) inpatient hospital servicés for up to 
120 days in each spell of illness. The patient 
pays a deductible amount of $40 for the first 
60 days plus $10 a day for any days in ex- 
cess of 60 for each spell of illness; hospital 
services would include all those ordinarily 
furnished by a hospital to its inpatients; 
however, payment would not be made for pri- 
vate duty nursing or for the hospital services 
of physicians except (1) services provided by 
interns or residents in training under ap- 
proved teaching programs; and (2) services 
of radiologists, anethesiologists, pathologists, 
and physiastrists where these services are 
provided under an arrangement with the hos- 
pital and are billed through the hospital. 
Inpatient psychiatric hospital service would 
also be included, but a lifetime limitation of 
210 days would be imposed; 

(2) posthospital extended care (in a facil- 
ity having an arrangement with a hospital 
for the timely transfer of patients and for 
furnishing medical information about pa- 
tients) after the patient is transferred from 
a hospital (after at least a 3-day stay) for 
up to 100 days in each spell of illness, but 
after the first 20 days of care patients will 
pay $5 a day for the remaining days of ex- 
tended care in a spell of illness; 

(3) outpatient hospital diagnostic services, 
with the patient paying a $20 deductible 
amount and a 20 percent coinsurance for 
each diagnostic study (that is, for diagnostic 
services furnished to him by the same hos- 
pital during a 20-day period); and 

(4) posthospital home health services for 
up to 175 visits, after discharge from a hos- 
pital (after at least a 3-day stay) or extended 
care facility and before the beginning of a 
new spell of illness. Such a person must be 
in the care of a physician and under a plan 
established by a physician within 14 days of 
discharge calling for such services. These 
services would include intermittent nursing 
care, therapy, and the part-time services of a 
home health aid. The patient must be 
homebound, except, that when certain equip- 
ment is used, the individual could be taken 
to a hospital or extended care facility or re- 
habilitation center to receive some of these 
covered home health services in order to get 
advantage of the necessary equipment. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Record the statement which appears at 
page 7 of the committee report, giving 
a general description of the so-called 
supplemental insurance plan and the 
services that are to be made available 
under it to the recipients in the hospital 
and out of the hospital. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the committee report was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


2. VOLUNTARY SUPPLEMENTARY INSURANCE 
PLAN 

General description: A package of bene- 
fits supplementing those provided under the 
basic plan would be offered to all persons 65 
and over on a voluntary basis. Individuals 
who elect to enroll initially would pay pre- 
miums of $3 a month (deducted, where pos- 
sible, from social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefits). The Government would 
match this premium with $3 paid from gen- 
eral funds. Since the minimum increase in 
cash social security benefits under the bill 
for workers retiring or who retired at age 65 
or older would be $4 a month ($6 a month 
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for man and wife receiving benefits based on 
the same earnings record), the benefit in- 
creases would fully cover the amount of 
monthly premiums. 

Enrollment: Persons who have reached age 
65 before July 1, 1966, will have an opportu- 
nity to enroll in an enrollment period which 
begins April 1, 1966, and shall end on Sep- 
tember 30, 1966. 

Persons attaining age 65 subsequent to 
July 1, 1966, will have enrollment periods of 
7 months beginning 3 months before the 
month of attainment of age 65. 

In the future, general enrollment periods 
will be from October 1 to December 31, in 
each even-numbered year. The first such 
period will be October 1 to December 31, 
1968. 

No person may enroll more than 3 years 
after the close of the first enrollment period 
in which he could have enrolled. 

There will be only one chance to reenroll 
for persons who are in the plan but drop out, 
and the reenrollment must occur within 3 
years of termination of the previous enroll- 
ment. 

Coverage may be terminated (1) by the 
individual filing notice during an enrollment 
period, or (2) by the Government, for non- 
payment of premiums, 

A State would be able to provide the sup- 
plementary insurance benefits to its public 
assistance recipients who are receiving cash 
assistance if it chooses to do so. 

Effective date: Benefits will be effective 
beginning January 1, 1967. 

Benefits: The voluntary supplementary 
insurance plan would cover physicians’ serv- 
ices, chiropractic, and podiatrists’ services, 
home health services, and numerous other 
medical and health services in and out of 
medical institutions. 

There would be an annual deductible of 
$50. Then the plan would cover 80 percent 
of the patient’s bill (above the deductible) 
for the following services: 

(1) Physicians’ and surgeons’ services, 
whether furnished in a hospital, clinic, of- 
fice, in the home, or elsewhere. 

(2) Chiropractors’ services. 

(3) Podiatrists’ services. 

(4) Home health service (with no require- 
ment of prior hospitalization) for up to 100 
visits during each calendar year. 

(5) Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory tests, 
and other diagnostic tests. 

(6) X-ray, radium, and radioactive isotope 
therapy. 

(7) Ambulance services, 

(8) Surgical dressings and splints, casts, 
and other devices for reduction of fractures 
and dislocations; rental of durable medical 
equipment such as iron lungs, oxygen tents, 
hospital beds, and wheelchairs used in the 
patient’s home, prosthetic devices (other 
devices, other than dental) which replace 
all or part of an internal body organ; braces 
and artificial legs, arms, eyes, etc. 

There would be a special limitation on 
outside-the-hospital treatment of mental, 
psychoneurotic, and personality disorders. 
Payment for such treatment during any cal- 
endar year would be limited, in effect, to 
$250 or 50 percent of the expenses, which- 
ever is smaller. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
Member of Congress would have to be 
naive indeed to believe that the pro- 
gram of hospitalization can be main- 
tained through the method of financing 
that is now provided. The method now 
provided is a tax on the income of the 
working people. 

Today, a very small percentage on the 
$4,800 maximum income is paid by every 
employee and every employer, to make 
up the trust fund, which would become 
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available as benefits to social security 
recipients after they become 65 years of 
age. That relates primarily to their pen- 
sion. A person must reach age 65 before 
any kind of benefits become available, 
unless, under amendments which were 
adopted recently, a person under social 
security is disabled so that he cannot 
work. Of course, under another Senate 
amendment, a smaller benefit will come 
available to a person reaching age 60, if 
he so chooses. 

Mr. President, not long ago we adopted 
another amendment to the social security 
program which I thought was a good 
one. It provides that a person may pay 
some money into the trust fund in order 
to obtain, at the age of 65, or when he 
becomes totally disabled, a certain sti- 
pend, depending on the salary he re- 
ceived before. In that case the trust 
fund is drawn upon to make these funds 
available to him. 

But, Mr. President, that represented 
the original fear upon which the social 
security program was based. 

Here we are adding more and more 
programs which will become very costly 
to the Government as well as to the tax- 
payers. When I say taxpayers, I mean 
those who hold social security cards. 

Today they pay on the first $4,800 of 
their salary. The pending bill raises 
the base from $4,800 to $6,600, and the 
rate has been increased. 

In the next few years employers and 
employees under social security will be 
paying a rate in excess of 10 percent of 
their earnings up to $6,600. 

Anyone who has had experience or who 
will look into the subject of hospitaliza- 
tion and the paying of doctor bills and 
nurse’s bills, will soon find that the 
cost is on the increase, and that there 
is no possibility of discharging all the 
costs of the future that will be entailed 
in the hospitalization program now 
pending. 

What will that mean? It will mean 
that those holding social security cards 
will have to pay more and more on a 
larger base, with an increase in the per- 
centage amount; and then the Federal 
Government will be compelled to come 
into the picture in order to meet the 
excess cost. 

I speak from experience. I sat in 
the Louisiana Legislature for 12 years. 
I was very much interested in hospi- 
talization. I insisted on creating and 
establishing State-owned hospitaliza- 
tion in my own State for the poor, for 
the indigent, for those who are unable 
to pay the bills. 

As I shall indicate in a few moments, 
the program that we have set up in Loui- 
siana, if carried out by other States in 
the Union, would mean that we would 
not need the program of medicare that is 
now before us. The unfortunate thing 
is that many States of the Union have 
been dragging their feet, so far as hos- 
pitalization is concerned. In Louisiana, 
we have not been neglectful in assisting 
the poor. The people of Louisiana have 
taxed themselves until it hurts, to give 
assistance where it is needed. Now we 
are being called upon to further increase 
their tax burden, and at the same time 
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not give them more benefits—in fact less 
than they are now receiving. I cannot 
see my way clear to vote for the bill. 

Mr. President, I am conscious of the 
fact that I cannot change many votes on 
the floor of the Senate. The minds of 
most Senators have been made up. I 
merely wish to speak for the REecorp to 
indicate to the people what can be ex- 
pected from the bill. I repeat that what 
will be provided under the law will be 
meager in contrast to what the people 
will anticipate obtaining. 

Quite a few programs for which I 
should like to vote are incorporated in 
the bill. For example, as I have indi- 
cated, the 7-percent benefit increase is 
long past due. That increase should 
have been enacted a few years ago. 

I should like to increase benefits for 
crippled children, children with no 
homes, and disabled children. I should 
like to give the special benefits to the 
older people which are provided for in 
the measure. 

But I cannot see my way clear to vote 
for those provisions with the medicare 
program attached to them because, as I 
have said publicly and repeat now, if the 
medicare proposal is studied carefully, its 
folly will be evident. People will not re- 
ceive what they anticipate. If the Con- 
gress makes the mistake of adopting the 
proposal, it will mean that every session 
of Congress will be confronted with more 
and more and larger and larger demands. 
The program will mushroom, because 
when the people who expect much from 
the proposed legislation find out that 
they are not receiving what they antic- 
ipated, they will come to their Senators 
and Representatives, force the issue, and 
make them propose increases from every 
direction. Not only will the percentage- 
wise tax on income be raised, but the 
base will also be broadened, breached, 
and increased. 

We can see that process already in ac- 
tion by examining the figures presented 
in table 6, found on page 287 of part I 
of the Finance Committee’s report. 
There it can be seen that under the social 
security legislation now on the statute 
books, the combined social security tax 
on employer and employee would amount 
to $396 next year. By contrast, it will 
amount to $487.20 under the House ver- 
sion of this bill, and to $551.10 in the 
Senate version. 

Looking to the year 1987, the disparity 
is even more glaring. In that year, under 
present legislation already on the books, 
employers and employees would make a 
combined contribution of $444. Yet un- 
der the House version of the bill, the con- 
tribution is jumped up to $739.20, and 
under the provisions drafted by the Sen- 
ate committee, the combined payroll tax 
has been increased to the sum of $759. 
Of course, we should bear in mind that 
1987 is a long way off, and it is wholly 
reasonable to expect that even greater 
increases will be voted before that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table 6 from the committee re- 
port be placed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows. 
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TABLE 6.—Combined tax on employer and employee under present law and under House and Senate Finance Committee versions of H.R. 
6675 \—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program and basic hospital insurance program, 1965-87 and after 


Old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program 


Year 
Under 
Under Under | Finance 
present | House | Commit- 
law bill tee bill 
$348.00 | $348. 00 
396. 00 448. 00 
396. 00 448. 00 
444, 00 448. 00 
444. 00 492, 80 
444. 00 580. 80 
444, 00 633. 60 
444, 00 633. 60 
444, 00 633. 60 
444, 00 633, 60 


Combined tax on employer and employee 


Basic hospital insurance 
program 


Under 


Under Under | Finance | Under 
present | House | Commit-| present ouse | Commit- 
law bill tee bill law bill 


1 8348.00 $348.00 
839. 20 $42. 90 396, 00 487. 20 
56. 00 66. 00 396. 00 504. 00 
56. 00 66. 00 444. 00 504. 00 
56. 00 66. 00 444. 00 548. 80 
66. 00 72, 60 444. 00 646, 80 
72. 60 79. 20 444. 00 700. 20 
79. 20 85. 80 444. 00 712. 80 
92. 40 99. 00 444. 00 726. 00 
105. 60 112, 20 444, 00 739. 20 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program and basic hospital 


insurance program 


Increase under Finance 
Committee bill 


$155. 10 $63. 90 $203. 10 
178. 70, 20 226, 20 
130. 20 70. 20 226. 20 
209. 104. 00 305. 40 
216. 00 13, 20 312. 00 
282. 00 19. 80 378. 00 
288. 19. 80 384. 60 
301. 80 19. 80 397. 80 
315. 00 19. 80 411. 00 


1 For employee vi wage equal to or in excess of the tax base under the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee bill, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
addition, there is no question that if we 
vote to protect and provide for the people 
above 65 and people under that age, 
many more millions will be required than 
are provided in the bill we are now 
considering. 

I repeat what I believe will happen. 
Uncle Sam, instead of the States, will be 
called upon to carry those burdens. A 
good deal of the burden rightly belongs 
on the States. I favor a cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States in many fields. For 
example, the Kerr-Mills law works well. 
In Louisiana that program is mushroom- 
ing. But it is being carried out on a 
cooperative basis with the States. 

As I said, from here out we shall have 
demands from unsatisfied people who 
will say that they were misled as to what 
the bill would do for them. I am one 
who believes that those who are able to 
pay their medical bills should be made 
to do so and not let Uncle Sam carry the 
burden, as will be the case if the bill 
passes. 

In my judgment, unless we can obtain 
full cooperation between the States and 
the Federal Government to carry the 
burden of hospitalization for those un- 
able to pay, the cost of the program will 
be so immense that the taxpayers will 
begin to grumble and resist the payments 
that will be necessary in order to carry 
the program through. 

Mr. President, on September 7, 1964, 
I delivered an address in the Senate en- 
titled “Louisiana Takes Care of Its Own.” 
That address was made in opposition to 
amendment No. 1178, the so-called Gore 
amendment, which would have attached 
medicare legislation to the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1964, which were 
before the Senate. In that speech, I doc- 
umented what the State of Louisiana is 
doing for all its needy citizens, and par- 
ticularly for its aged in need of medical 
assistance. I pointed out that my State 
was already doing much more than would 
be provided in the pending legislation, 
and I now make the same claim as to the 
measure before the Senate. Since Lou- 


isiana citizens had taxed themselves 
heavily in an effort to assure that no 
one in need of medical asistance would 
be without it, regardless of age, and re- 
gardless of ability to pay, I could not see 
my way clear to support the imposition 
of additional taxes toward this end. 

Mr. President, I again maintain that 
position. The medicare proposal cur- 
rently before the Senate will amount to 
nothing short of double taxation of the 
people of Louisiana to provide a service 
that is already available to them in a 
much more extended form. 

To bring the data I presented to the 
Senate last year up to date, I point out 
that there are currently 268,865 persons 
65 years of age and over in Louisiana. 
Of this number, 129,742 are receiving old- 
age assistance payments from the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. A large per- 
centage of the old-age assistance pay- 
ments is devoted to medical care for the 
aged, and in the last complete fiscal year 
for which I have obtained figures, the 
OAA medical program expenditure 
amounted to a total of $22,724,440. Many 
others in my State are participating in 
the medical aid to the aged or MAA pro- 
gram. In the 1964 fiscal year, a total of 
$1,200,000 was expended under the MAA 
medical program. The total payment in 
Louisiana made under both the old-age 
assistance and medical assistance for the 
aged programs, from 1960 through fiscal 
year 1964, amounts to $92,329,364. The 
contribution made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment amounts to $66,965,641; that 
made by the State government totals 
$25,363,723. 

Mr. President, two tables I had pre- 
pared after consulting with the State 
welfare and medical authorities show 
very plainly the high level of partici- 
pation which Louisiana has achieved 
through the operation of the Kerr-Mills 
program, which I have been informed 
“is not operating in some States.” I ask 
unanimous consent that they be placed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Data re Kerr-Mills Louisiana 


Number Date 


268,865 | December 1964, 
157, 932 Do, 


Persons 65 years and over. 
Total receiving OASI, 


uisiana. 
Total receiving either 


287, 074 

OASI or OAA.! 
Total receiving OA 129, 742 Do, 
Also receiving OASI.....-| 54, 602 Do, 
Total receiving either 2 233, 074 

OASI or OA A or a com- 

bination of the 2. 
Receiving continued med- 44,324 

ical care. 
Potentially eligible for 139, 123 

medical aid to aged, 
Number receiving MAA 3 533 
Also receiving OASI...... 5366 


program: 


Subtotal... 
MAA medical 


1 This 
and older in Lo 
OAA also receive OASI. 

2 86.9 percent. 

$1 month. 

Includes April, May, and June 1965 estimate, 
$ Total OAA and A, 1960 through 1964-65. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore leaving this portion of my remarks, 
I point out that this high level of Lou- 
isiana participation in the cooperative 
programs enacted by Congress did not 
come about by accident. When Congress 
saw fit to follow the lead of the Louisiana 
Legislature, we were, of course, able to 


shows more than the total persons 65 years 
uisiana because some persons who receive 
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take full advantage of the matching pro- 
gram. I am proud to say that the 
groundwork for our participation was 
laid in the 1930's, when I was serving as 
floor leader of the Louisiana House of 
Representatives under the governor- 
ship of the late Huey P. Long. Under 
Governor Long’s leadership, the State 
legislature acted to provide liberal pen- 
sions for all of our old people. Because 
of the existence of our pension plan for 
the protection of our aged, we were ready 
to participate fully in the jointly fi- 
naneed Federal-State old-age assistance 
program enacted by the Congress. Iam 
proud to say that this principle of mak- 
ing the necessary aid available to our 
needy has been carried through by our 
State administrations since I left the leg- 
islature to represent Louisiana in the 
U.S. Senate. 
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This can be shown in many ways. The 
tables I have just inserted in the RECORD 
will indicate it to a large degree. It can 
also be shown by the total moneys ex- 
pended in Louisiana for old-age assist- 
ance during the fiscal year ending June 
30,1964. In that year, and including the 
sums spent for medical payments in the 
category of old-age assistance, a total of 
$129,316,000 was received by our needy 
citizens, 

Aside from this, a total of $984,000 was 
expended last year by the State and Fed- 
eral Government under the medical as- 
sistance for the aged program. It is well 
to point out here that in the category of 
old-age assistance total paymens, Louisi- 
ana ranks third in the Nation, exceeded 
only by the large and much more popu- 
lated States of California and Texas. Of 
that total of almost $130 million, $33,- 
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818,000 or 26.2 percent was derived from 
purely State funds. I believe that this 
indicates first, that Louisiana has taken 
and is taking all possible steps to secure 
the needed medical care and benefits for 
her needy people. 

It indicates secondly, but just as im- 
portantly, that we are doing so at a sub- 
stantial strain on the taxpayers of our 
State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
tables prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
show the nationwide expenditures under 
the two categories of old-age assistance 
and medical assistance for the aged. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 5.—Old-age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1964 


{Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Total assist- | Vendor n for 


Total including vendor payments for medical care 


State 
Percent 
of total 
, 20.7 65.1 „ 
88, 736 13.4 76.2 21, 130 23.8 
1,425 19.9 61.6 548 38.4 
9,970 4.5 74.4 2, 550 25.6 |- 

Arkansas.. A 43, 230 18.9 77. 7 9, 630 22.3 
C Meco as 347, 196 11.9 48.4 154, 023 44.4 
Colorado. 60, 258 19.9 52.3 28,722 47.7 
Connectic 7,928 24.9 63.1 2,922 36.9 
Delaware. 932 20.9 70.3 277 29.7 
District of Columbia.. — 2, 589 28.3 62.8 962 37.2 
Florida 222. — 55, 336 25.2 77.0 12,727 23.0 
Georgia 61, 224 13.8 78.3 11, 195 18.3 
Guam.. 61 8 13.1 50.0 31 50.0 
Hawaii 1,012 25.7 70.7 297 29.3 
Idaho = 4, 278 645 15.1 x 73.9 1,117 26.1 
Illinois 2.. ma 62, 105 48.6 38, 304 61.8 23, 711 38.2 
Indiana. „878 9, 500 43.4 14, 259 65:2 4,571 20.9 
Iowa 31, 227 11, 360 36.4 20, 205 64.7 11, 022 35.3 
aa 25, 484 5, 310 20.8 16, 060 63.0 4,736 18.6 
Kentucky 2... KERS 40, 074 5, 928 14.8 32.043 80.0 8,0380 20.0 
Louisiana . 120, 316 22, 724 17.6 95, 497 73.8 33, 818 26,2 
Maine 11, 089 9, 970 35.8 8, 072 72.8 3,017 27.2 
Maryland 2. 8, 151 1, 068 13,1 5, 505 67. 5 1. 556 19.1 
Massachuset 58, 988 12, 838 21.8 35, 131 59.6 16, 859 28. 6 
Michigan 48, 516 6, 659 13.7 28, 674 59.1 17,215 35.5 
Minnesota. 56, 798 35, 572 62.6 29, 433 51.8 12, 848 22.6 
Mississippi 35, 039 1, 584 45 28, 606 81.6 6, 433 18,4 
83, 337 9, 366 11.2 57, 744 69.3 25, 593 30.7 
Montana.. 4,730 14 3 3, 338 70. 6 952 20.1 
Nebraska... 12, 958 6, 104 47,1 8, 422 65.0 3,375 26.0 
88 2, 693 633 23.5 1, 660 61.6 1, 033 38.4 
New Hampshire. 5, 440 1, 189 21.9 3,151 57.9 864 15.9 
New Jersey... 13, 196 3. 130 23.7 8, 575 65.0 3, 478 26.4 
New Mexico 2. 9, 512 1,889 19.9 7,237 76,1 2, 275 23.9 
New Vork 61, 192 13, 607 22,2 36, 406 59.5 12, 439 20.3 
North Carolina. 29, 949 4, 292 14.3 23, 344 77.9 3, 633 12.1 
North Dakota. 5, 895 1. 763 29. 9 4.147 70.3 1,577 26.8 
2 86, 238 19, 699 22.8 53, 477 62.0 32, 760 38,0 
Oklahoma : 96, 012 19, 650 20.5 61, 919 64.5 34, 003 35.5 
86 4, 696 1,651 17.0 6, 732 69.4 2, 075 214 
1 42, 397 859 16.2 27, 650 65.2 14, 747 34.8 
Puerto Rico.. 3, 673 321 8.7 31,776 48.3 1, 897 51.7 
Rhode Island 6,084 1.118 18.4 3,915 64.4 2, 160 35. 6 
South Carolina. — 16, 254 3, 423 21.1 13, 046 80. 3 3, 208 19.7 
South Dakota.. 7, 281 1, 200 16.5 5, 329 73.2 1, 952 26.8 
‘Tennessee 28, 938 5, 175 17.9 23, 076 79.7 4, 689 16.2 
Texas 191, 948 32, 447 16.9 143, 044 74.5 48, 904 25.5 
tah... 4, 371 790 18.1 3, 249 74.3 1, 122 25.7 
ermont ba 5, 512 2, 339 42.4 3. 970 72.0 1, 096 19.9 
Virgin Islands. —. 221 41 18.4 108 49.0 113 51.0 
irginia.. 9, 923 2, 746 27.7 7. 814 78.7 1. 308 13.2 
Washi. 32, 889 6, 956 21.2 21, 073 64.1 11, 816 35.9 
West Virginia 8, 569 1, 785 20.8 6, 954 81.2 1, 614 18.8 
Wisconsin 36, 610 25, 060 68.5 19, 591 63.5 11, 267 30.8 
Rh” CARRE OIA e eae RES ed, 2 aN tee 2, 580 457 17.7 1, 641 63. 6 376 14. 6 

Less than 0.05 percent. Amount less than that obtained by applying formula for computing Federal funds 

2 Data for part of period were included in a total re reported for aged, blind, and dis- because of the statutory limitati foot by apr te amonit of Federal AIDAS TOE ll 
provisions of title XVI. For purposes of this release these data are dis- programs that can be made available for a year. 


abled under 
tributed to GAA, AB, and APTD on an estimated —.— 
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TABLE 6.— Medical assistance for the aged: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1964} 


1 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments of 1960. 


States not shown have no program. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
vite Senators to compare the amounts 
paid by Texas, California, and Louisiana 
with the amounts paid by other States, 
States which have, in my opinion, been 
dragging their feet in this area. If the 
States of the Union had followed the ex- 
ample of Louisiana, many of the aged 
would have been provided for. 

I am proud to recall that from 1928 
through 1932, years when I served in the 
administration of the late Huey P. Long, 
I was instrumental in assisting or giving 
a push to make certain that those pro- 
grams were adopted. I regret to say that 
many States of the Union are not fol- 
lowing the good example that was set 
years ago by my State of Louisiana. 

Not only is it correct that Louisiana 
ranks third in the States’ old age assist- 
ance total, but also that there is a sub- 
stantial break between the third position 
and those below it. Very few States 
come close to our effort in this field. 

Another method by which it can be 
clearly shown that the State of Louisiana 
is acting on its own to care for the needs 
of its people is by the expenditures to op- 
erate our State-owned hospitals. Last 
year, I presented statistics from the 
Louisiana Department of Hospitals show- 
ing that the 1964 budget for the State of 
Louisiana contained a total appropriation 
of $44,607,181 to meet the recurring ex- 
penses for the general, mental, and 
tuberculosis hospitals operated by the 
State. Contained in the figure from last 
year were the following: 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Percent 
of total 


$383, 648 99.5 $196, 461 
767 767 | 100.0 600 
1, 603 1,603 | 100.0 1, 282 
80, 069 80,069} 100.0 40, 034 
13, 957 13, 948 99.9 6, 952 
1,714 1.714 100.0 857 
1.402 1.402 100.0 851 
15 15 100.0 8 

1, 657 1,657 | 100.0 828 
2.910 2.910 100.0 1.902 
5, 160 5,160} 100.0 580 
1, 375 1,375| 1000.0 793 
1.440 1.308 97.7 792 
2.108 2. 108 100.0 1,888 
984 984 100.0 723 
1,307 1,307 100, 0 858 
3.738 3.738 100.0 1,869 
50, 048 48,868 97.6 24, 434 
22, 142 22.142 100.0 11, 067 
40 40| 100.0 22 
589 589| 100.0 332 
11, 043 10, 930 99.0 5, 465 
120, 343 119.744 99.5 59.872 
2.670 2.643 99.0 1, 930 
1,793 | 100.0 1.177 

5865| 100.0 2.983 

21,081 100.0 10, 538 

970 485 

1, 984 1, 587 

4 3 

2, 065 1, 560 

2, 959 1, 836 

339 219 

26 13 

478 304 

16, 103 8, 047 

2, 842 2, 040 

53 26 


For the 7 general hospitals main- 

tained by the State Department 
$8, 911, 641 
For the 3 hospitals for the men- 

tally ill, exclusive of schools 

for the retarded—— 13, 133, 498 


In addition to those sums, last year’s 
State budget included $4,978,919 for the 
operation of a general charity hospital in 
Shreveport and $16,301,499 for the opera- 
tion of a general charity hospital in the 
great city of New Orleans. 

Iam proud that during my incumbency 
in the Legislature of Louisiana I led the 
fight to construct a great hospital in New 
Orleans, which has a bed capacity of 
more than 2,000. The cost of a hospital 
at that time was between $11 million and 
$12 million. The annual cost of operat- 
ing it today is $16,301,000. So it can be 
seen that the cost of the facility is little 
or nothing compared with the amount 
necessary to operate it. 

To bring last year’s figures up to date 
and to show the continuing effort being 
made by Louisiana taxpayers to provide 
the necessary services and medical care 
to our needy—and this care is available 
to all, old or young—I contacted the of- 
fice of Mr. R. B. Waldren, the director of 
the Louisiana Department of Hospitals, 
and ascertained the following: 

The State of Louisiana appropriation 
for the current fiscal year 1965-66 for 
the recurring expenses at all general, 
mental, and tuberculosis hospitals 
amounts to $59,942,858—an increase of 


Total Vendor payments for 
assistance medical care 
including Federal funds 
vendor 


Total including vendor payments for medical eare 
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2 Vendor medical program in operation less than 1 year. 


$15 million over the 1964 budget. This 
sum includes funds for the following: 


3 hospitals for the mentally 
11K naar a $14, 505, 572 
Community mental health 
treatment center 1, 992, 540 


5 schools for the mentally re- 


C 6, 871, 440 
1 tuberculosis hospital 1, 365, 113 
7 general charity hospitals (un- 

der supervision of State de- 

partment of hospitals) 9, 963, 967 


These hospitals are operated entirely 
from funds collected from the taxpayers 
of my State. 

I continue to read: 

1 Alcoholism Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. 


AES SISSIES SIR AE | $90, 000 

1 Charity Hospital in Shreve- 
port - autonomous 5, 979, 036 

1 Charity Hospital in New Or- 
leans—autonomous.---------- 19, 275, 190 


Included in the amounts for the 
Shreveport and New Orleans Charity 
Hospitals are two relatively small tuber- 
culosis units, the costs of which are not 
available. 

From the above information, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it should be plain that Louisiana 
is not dragging its heels to provide care 
and services to its needy citizens. It 
should also be plain that the social legis- 
lation enacted years ago in Louisiana has 
been expanded from year to year to pro- 
vide more and more benefits derived from 
Louisiana taxes. The expenditures 
which I have just listed do not reflect 
any Federal contribution, but are entirely 
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State supplied. In short, this is the re- 
sult of State and local taxation, or what 
might be called single taxation, and I 
cannot understand those who wish to 
enact a form of double taxation to secure 
simila” benefits. 

As a final point in my efforts to show 
the contributions made by Louisiana tax- 
payers to enable the State government to 
“take care of its own,” I would like to 
point out the progress we have made in 
constructing hospitals and medical fa- 
cilities under the Hill-Burton Act. Iam 
proud to say that I was a coauthor of the 
Hill-Burton Act. 

Since 1948, 233 hospitals and medical 
facilities have been constructed at a total 
of $151,035,489. The Federal share of 
this cost amounts to $64,210,837, while 
the local contribution amcunts to $86,- 
824,652. 

Mr. President, all of these hospitals, 
with the exception of two or three, are 
now in operation and being operated by 
the local people. When we consider that 
there are three large hospitals for the 
insane, tubercular hospitals, and nine 
general hospitals, which, of course, in- 
clude the famous Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans—all maintained by the 
State—we can assess the cost of this. A 

t to these institutions would indicate 

anyone the effort made by the people 
eee to take care of our own 
need. 

Needless to say, the local Hill-Burton 
contribution of almost $87 million has 
been raised through local bond issues 
and other forms of local taxation. Our 
people have borne this burden cheer- 
fully, for the need was there to be filled, 
and filled it has been. From this effort 
have come 8,767 new hospital beds under 
the Hill-Burton program alone in the 
last 15 years. In the fiscal year 1965 
alone, $9,351,000 was expended in Loui- 
siana under this program and 405 new 
hospital beds were provided. 

Mr. President, we have all heard much 
and read in the press, about the so-called 
means test that is a part of the Kerr- 
Mills program. It is in this area that 
Louisiana sets a fine example in the im- 
plementation of the Kerr-Mills program 
on the State level. The eligibility re- 
quirements set up by the State for re- 
cipients of aid under the old age assist- 
ance are among the most liberal to be 
found. For instance, under the old age 
assistance program, the recipient may 
own his own home, a car, cash, or the 
cash equivalent of $500 if single and 
$1,000 if married, real property, other 
than a home, valued at not more than 
$1,500 if single or $2,000 if married, and 
income-producing assets up to $1,500. 

He may also have a gross income not 
exceeding $5,000 and maintain an insur- 
ance policy with a cash or loan value of 
$1,000 if single, and $1,500 if married. 
No deductions are made. The recipients 
obtain complete medical attention with- 
out pay. Under this program, approxi- 
mately 130,000 persons are now receiv- 
ing services. 

As to the eligibility requirements un- 
der the medical assistance for the aged— 
also under the Kerr-Mills program— 
there are very fair and liberal allowances 
provided. First, the recipient must be 
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a resident of the State of Louisiana. He 
and his spouse may own their home and 
car, regardless of value. He may have 
$1,000 in cash if single or $1,500 if mar- 
ried, income-producing property other 
than a home may be owned up to an as- 
sessed valuation of $5,000. The recip- 
ient can also own a farm or business as- 
sets which produce income or insurance 
with cash or loan value of $1,500 if 
single or $2,000 if married. 

As to his income, the recipient may re- 
ceive as much as $250 a month if single, 
or $325 a month if married. This 
amounts to $3,000 a year if single, 
and $3,900 a year if married. Such per- 
sons are eligible for hospitalization and 
are required to pay a very small amount 
out of their income. 

Under our formula, if a single person 
receives income of less than $120 a 
month, or a married couple with no de- 
pendents, less than $175 a month, noth- 
ing is paid for hospitalization. If the 
income is more than the minimum, but 
less than the maximum amounts above 
mentioned, the recipients must pay a 
part of the bill, according to the follow- 
ing formula: 

In the case of a single individual, take 
the monthly income and deduct $100, 
and in the case of a couple, deduct $150 
from the monthly income. The differ- 
ence is what the patient would pay, with 
the Government paying all other costs. 

To be specific, suppose a hospital bill 
amounts to $800 for a single person earn- 
ing $200 a month. The patient would 
pay $100, and the Government would 
pay $700. When I mention the Govern- 
ment I mean the State government, 
as well as the Federal Government, 
under the Kerr-Mills program. If a per- 
son were married and receiving the same 
salary, his share of the bill would be 
$50, with the Government paying $750. 

In addition to hospitalization, those 
persons coming within the minimum 
classifications are also eligible for the 
services of physicians. A patient may 
obtain year-round nursing home care and 
necessary drugs ordered by a physician. 
However, the maximum amount paid 
to any nursing home is $165 a month. 
If charges are higher, then the patient, 
or his relatives, pay the difference. 

All in all, I believe that we in Louisiana 
have reached a commendable balance by 
providing the necessary care to those 
who need it under very liberal eligibility 
requirements, but at the same time keep- 
ing in sight the principle of granting 
aid based on need and not to those well 
able to pay their own bills. 

Now, we have also heard a great deal 
about the expansion of benefits that has 
taken place under the current proposed 
legislation as opposed to that put for- 
ward in the past. It is my contention, 
Mr. President, that the benefits made 
available under the pending measure are 
not yet comparable to those provided 
under the services and benefits made 
available in the Louisiana program. For 
instance, in ‘Louisiana the care is made 
available at no cost to the recipient; 
while in the pending measure there is 
a charge of $40 for the first 60 days of 
care, plus $10 a day for any days in 
excess of that 60. Under the Louisiana 
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program there is no deductible amount 
and free care is made available from the 
moment the patient enters the hospital, 
provided his income is within the mini- 

mum for eligibility. The hospital stay 
is governed by a theoretical 30-day maxi- 
mum, but I am informed that in cases of 
need or where the doctor certifies the 
need of a patient to remain in the hos- 
pital longer than that, the appropriate 
arrangements can be made. 

In short, Mr. President, my opposition 
to this legislation is based on three pri- 
mary points. The first is that Louisiana, 
through taxing her own citizens over the 
years, has acted to provide a high level 
of medical services and care for those in 
need, no matter what their age. My 
State started this in the beginning 
through a system of State owned and 
operated hospitals and through the en- 
actment of liberal pension plans. Lou- 
isiana has not dragged its feet in pro- 
viding medical care where necessary and 
needed. 

In the second place, we have moved 
ahead to implement the various Federal 
programs such as old-aged assistance, 
medical assistance for the aged, and the 
Hill-Burton program, thus making our 
State tax dollars go further. Where 
necessary the tax burden has been in- 
creased through local bond issues for the 
construction of hospitals. 

In the third place, in the light of our 
policy of using the resources of our citi- 
zens and the natural resources of our 
State to provide for the needy—no mat- 
ter what age but especially for the aged 
the pending measure would amount to 
nothing short of double taxation to make 
the same benefits available to the citi- 
zens of other States who have not gone 
so far as we have. I frankly cannot see 
the justice of it. Under the scheduled 
medicare tax envisioned in this measure, 
a young man in my State, going to work 
next year at the age of 18, would con- 
tribute a total of $2,476.65 throughout 
his lifetime to allow those in other States 
already 65 or over to draw medical 
benefits. 

Mr. President, in 1964, I closed my 
Senate speech by saying: 

In the light of the record which Louisiana 
has made in providing free medical care for 
all who need it in our State hospitals and 
under the old-age assistance and Kerr-Mills 
programs, I do not see that it (medicare 
legislation) would be in the best interests 
of my people. 

Mr. President, I maintain that view 
today. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youna]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 5 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the pending bill (H.R. 6675) , as amended 
in the Senate Finance Committee, is a 
historic landmark. The measure repre- 
sents the greatest advance in social legis- 
lation ever presented to the Senate. It 
is a bill which provides benefits not only 
to the aged of our nation but also to 
many of those others who are in need in 
our society. The 12 members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance who 
signed the majority report and reported 
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the bill, as amended, are to be congratu- 
lated for the real and needed public serv- 
ice they have performed for the Nation. 

Mr. President, next month marks the 
30th anniversary of the most humane 
and advanced social legislation in our 
Nation’s history—the Social Security 
Act. The man who proposed this legis- 
lation and whose signature placed it on 
the statute books is dead. This is one 
of the many imprints that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt left upon the pages of Ameri- 
can history which will endure forever. 

Since passage of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, Congress has made changes 
in the act in keeping with fast-changing 
times. We have a duty to further ex- 
pand and liberalize this program, and 
the Social Security Amendments of 
1965—the bill presently before the Sen- 
ate—will help assure that millions of 
Americans will enjoy a measure of secu- 
rity and dignity in their old age. 

It is my personal recollection, that as 
a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the House of Representatives, 
I helped draft our present liberalized 
and expanded social security program. 
Over the years I have always supported 
and voted for liberalizing amendments 
to the Social Security Act. I consider 
it a privilege to vote this week for 
amendments which are the most far- 
reaching improvement to our social se- 
curity program since its original enact- 
ment almost 30 years ago. 

When the Social Security Act became 
law, there were fewer than 7 million 
Americans 65 years or older. Today, 
there are approximately 19 million men 
and women 65 years of age or older. By 
1970 there will be more than 20 million. 

The majority of men and women be- 
yond 65 years old have inadequate in- 
comes. Most do not receive private pen- 
sions. The majority cannot afford 
proper medical care. Many are ill 
housed and, unfortunately, too many 
lack proper diet and are undernourished. 
It is clear that expansion on a broad 
level must be made now through the en- 
actment of this legislation to avoid a 
catastrophe of sweeping proportions 
among our aged in the future. 

In the United States we have gone a 
long way under great leadership since 
those dark depression days of 1932, when 
a high-placed Government official said, 
“Relief is a local problem.” 

The hope we all cherish is an old age 
free from care and want. To that end 
people toil patiently and live closely, 
seeking to save something for the day 
when they can earn no more. As age 
creeps on, there is a constantly declining 
capacity to earn, until at 65 many find 
themselves unemployable. 

There was no more pitiful tragedy than 
the lot of the worker who had struggled 
all his life to gain a competence and who, 
at 65, was poverty stricken and depend- 
ent upon charity. The black slave knew 
no such tragedy as this. It was a tragedy 
reserved for the free worker in the great- 
est nation on earth in an era which now 
seems remote but in fact was as recent 
as the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 

Mr. President, back in 1931, in my 
home city of Cleveland, in Lorain, Akron, 
and many other cities throughout the 
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country, there were bread lines and soup 
kitchens. Unless one lived through and 
can recall the terrible depression dating 
back to 1930, 1931, and 1932, he would 
have difficulty in believing the conditions 
that existed at that time. Banks in 48 
States were closed; many had failed and 
the savings of some millions of our cit- 
izens had been wiped away. In the 
final months of the administration of 
President Herbert Hoover, the entire fi- 
nancial structure of the United States 
had collapsed. Never at any time since 
the Federal troops streamed back into 
Washington in panic in July 1861, after 
the Battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, in 
the War Between the States, was our 
Nation and Government so imperiled. 

Our farmers were not making enough 
money to pay their taxes and interest on 
their mortgages. In fact, at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, groups of farmers gathered on 
courthouse steps threatening to hang 
judges, demonstrating against foreclos- 
ures of farms, and interfering with the 
orderly processes of the law. At that 
time, 26 million worthy and industrious 
men and women walked city streets job- 
less. Time and events have proved that 
since the enactment of the social secu- 
rity law, under which checks totaling 
more than $16 billion in social security 
retirement were paid last year to 19,200,- 
000 beneficiaries, there has been and is 
no possibility of a cruel depression such 
as was experienced commencing in 1930. 
We have, on a few occasions, experienced 
recessions, but no depression is possible. 

Americans know that private charities, 
bread lines and soup kitchens must never 
again be the answer of the American 
intelligence and sense of justice to the 
problems of unemployment and indigent 
old age. 

The dignity of every individual is in- 
volved in what Congress does in provid- 
ing hospital and nursing home care for 
the elderly under social security cover- 
age, and liberalizing social security pay- 
ments. Something deep inside a person 
is offended if, after a lifetime of produc- 
tive effort, all he or she gets is a hand- 
out. 

Mr. President, in this 30th anniversary 
year, the time has come for a major 
breakthrough: In supporting the ad- 
ministration’s bill termed medicare,“ 
which provides hospital and nursing 
home care for all our elderly men and 
women and, in addition, increases and 
expands social security benefits, we are 
rendering real and needful service that 
will strengthen our Nation and give 
contentment and economic security to 
many millions of our people. The social 
security bill amendments of 1965 will 
bring the social security program up to 
date in this space age of change and 
challenge. Its medical, hospital, and 
nursing home provisions will assure that 
millions of citizens will not have to live 
in constant fear that their savings will 
be wiped out by prolonged illnesses, in- 
jury, or needed hospitalization and sur- 
gery. Furthermore, it will assure all 
Americans that when illness afflicts el- 
derly relatives, their families will not be 
compelled to incur colossal debt or have 
to pay from savings accumulated for 
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poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, more than 20 million 
social security beneficiaries will receive a 
7-percent benefit increase which is vital- 
ly needed to help them maintain a de- 
cent minimum standard of living. In 
four successive Congresses, I have intro- 
duced legislation to increase the earn- 
ings limitation. I was glad to note that 
in the Senate bill, the amount which re- 
tired persons can earn, without being 
penalized by deductions from social se- 
curity benefits, will be raised to $1,800 
a year, rather than the outdated $1,200 
allowed under existing law. I am hope- 
ful that in the future the earnings limi- 
tation will be increased even further, and 
finally removed altogether. 

Almost 200,000 widows will have the 
opportunity to draw benefits if they wish 
to retire at age 60 rather than at 62. 
Thousands of children will continue to 
receive benefits beyond age 18 while at- 
tending school. Enabling many of them, 
who might not otherwise have been able 
to do so, to obtain a college education. 
The bill provides substantial increases in 
the Federal share of the matching for- 
mula for the needy aged, blind, and dis- 
abled. These and many other amend- 
ments will bring the beneficent social 
security program in line with the needs 
of Americans today. 

The old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, termed “social secu- 
rity,” is an actuarially sound insurance 
system. We continue to maintain it as 
such. The present total surplus exceeds 
$21 billion. 

Mr. President, I am particularly happy 
that a bill which I introduced in the 88th 
Congress, and reintroduced in the 89th 
Congress, has been included in the Social 
Security Amendments now before the 
Senate, by unanimous action of members 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. 
This amendment authorizes Federal 
standards of fire safety and protection in 
nursing homes caring for public assist- 
ance recipients. If enacted, no longer 
will Federal funds be used to pay for care 
in institutions not meeting standards set 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The Nation has experi- 
enced periodic shock over one tragic fire 
after another in nursing homes providing 
care to elderly men and women. Six pa- 
tients die in nursing home fires for every 
one killed in a hospital fire. More than 
85 percent of persons whose lives have 
been lost in institutional fires were in 
so-called rest homes for the care of our 
elderly, which in many cases were truly 
firetraps. I am confident that in confer- 
ence with representatives of the other 
body, this and other meritorious amend- 
ments adopted in the Senate will be in- 
cluded in the conference report and en- 
acted into law. 
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The majority of persons in nursing 
homes are on public assistance with the 
Federal Government paying more than 
half of the almost $400 million spent an- 
nually for their care. Federal money is 
being used to maintain older people in 
firetraps today. The firetrap is all too 
often turned into a tragic deathtrap. 

The medicare segment of the bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to prescribe health and 
safety requirements. My amendment 
seeks to apply the same safety standards 
in “medicare” to institutions providing 
care to public assistance recipients. It 
would be completely illogical for us to 
say to the elderly that we will see to it 
that they are in safe nursing homes un- 
der medicare, but that we permit them 
to be confined in potential firetraps if 
they receive nursing home care under 
public assistance. I am hopeful, indeed 
confident, that this amendment will be 
approved in the bill as finally enacted. 

Mr. President, I congratulate our col- 
leagues who serve on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance for their outstanding 
work. The Nation is indebted to them 
for the social security bill they have re- 
ported to the Senate and which we are 
considering today. It will truly be a 
great day in our Nation’s history when 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965 
are enacted into law. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From 
whose time shall the time come? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time may be taken with- 
out charge to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
without objection, it is so ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending Prouty amendment be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senator 
from Iowa may be permitted to offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 336 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment No. 336 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Strike out all 
of part 1 of title I beginning on line 6, 
page 12, through line 2, page 159, in- 
clusive, and insert.in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Title I of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) By striking from section 3(a) (1) (C) 
the words “the Federal medical percentage 
(as defined in section 6(c))” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “75 per cen- 

(2) By striking from section 3(a) (3) the 
words “the Federal medical percentage (as 
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defined in section 6(c))” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the words 75 per centum”. 

(3) By striking therefrom all of section 
6(c). 

(4) By amending section 2(a)(11)(D) to 
read as follows: 

D) include reasonable standards con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title for 
determining eligibility for and the extent of 
such assistance, provided that assistance 
shall include and be limited to— 

“(a) Any unmarried applicant whose in- 
come, after deduction of medical expenses 
incurred by the applicant, does not exceed 
$1,800 annually, or any married applicant and 
spouse living together whose combined in- 
come, after deduction of medical expenses 
incurred by the applicant and his spouse, 
does not exceed $2,500: Provided, That said 
$1,800 and $2,500 standards shall be re- 
duced in the case of those States, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam whose an- 
nual per capita income is less than the an- 
nual per capita income of all of the States, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam, 
and shall be increased in the case of those 
States, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Guam whose annual per capita income is 
greater than the annual per capita income 
of all of the States, the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and Guam. The reduction or increase 
shall be computed by applying to said dol- 
lar standards the percentage which the an- 
nual per capita income of a State, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, or Guam bears to the 
annual per capita income of all of the 
States, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Guam. The percentages for reduction or in- 
crease shall be furnished each State, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by July 1 of each year for application on 
January 1 of the following year, and shall 
be based on per capita incomes computed for 
the most recent calendar year or fiscal year 
for which such computations can be made 
with reasonable accuracy. 

“(b) ‘Income’ for the purposes of the 
preceding subsection shall mean the ad- 
justed gross income computed for Federal 
income tax purposes plus the amount of 
capital gain, interest, annuities, or other 
retirement payments or portions thereof not 
included in adjusted gross income. In ad- 
ministering this Act, the probable income 
for the year during which assistance is ap- 
plied for shall be taken into account so that 
assistance for which the applicant would 
probably be qualified when the income for 
said year is finally determined can be fur- 
nished without delay. 

“(c) Any unmarried applicant whose re- 
sources do not exceed $2,000 ($12,000 if he 
does not own real property occupied by him 
as a residence), or any married applicant and 
spouse living together whose resources do 
not exceed $3,000 ($13,000 if they do not 
own real property occupied by them as a 
residence): Provided, That the value of re- 
sources shall be the current market value 
minus any encumbrances against such re- 
source or resources: And provided further, 
That the following resources shall not be 
taken into account: real property occupied 
as a residence by the applicant, household 
goods and furnishings, one automobile, per- 
sonal effects and tools necessary for the 
pursuit of a trade, occupation, or profession, 
and the cash surrender value of life insur- 
ance policies on the life of the applicant or 
his spouse: And provided further, That no 
lien shall attach in favor of the Federal or 
State or local governments against any of 
said resources which shall not be taken 
into account or against any other resources 
to the extent of the amount of the ex- 
clusion.” 

(5) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (8) of this 
amendment shall take effect as of July 1, 
1965, and paragraph (4) shall take effect 
July 1, 1966. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The great majority of States now have 
a medical assistance for the aged pro- 
gram enacted by their respective State 
legislatures pursuant to authority con- 
ferred in the Kerr-Mills Act. Many of 
these programs are only now getting well 
underway. In some States, including my 
own State of Iowa, the program is operat- 
ing fully and very effectively. As I point- 
ed out the other day in my colloquy with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], there are today no people in Iowa 
over 65 who need have any fear of being 
pauperized because of the expenses of 
illness. And, I might add, that even 
though many individuals may not qualify 
for medical assistance due to the income 
limitations in our law, once their medical 
expenses reduce their annual income be- 
low the limitation, all of the medical costs 
from that point on are covered. 

The fact that these programs are being 
administered locally by local people who 
are familiar with the situation and the 
needs of the people being served is one of 
the most desirable features of the Kerr- 
Mills program. Older people certainly 
should have the service of people in their 
community whenever possible. The 
pending bill would add greatly to the 
complex system of State and Federal laws 
designed to meet the needs of millions of 
people. It would tend away from rather 
than toward the local administration 
concept. 

What the Congress ought to do is im- 
prove upon the Kerr-Mills program—to 
take advantage of the administrative 
machinery which has already been set up 
on the State and local level while at the 
same time removing some of the defects 
which have made their appearance dur- 
ing the relatively short time the Kerr- 
Mills program has been operating. My 
amendment is designed to do this. 

The State legislatures are already hard 
pressed to meet the revenue needs to 
carry out their responsibilities. This is 
because the major sources of raising rev- 
enue have been transferred to the Fed- 
eral Government down through the years. 
There is much merit to the idea of trans- 
ferring back to the States a percentage 
of the Federal revenue collections to as- 
sist the States in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities. Meanwhile, however, it is 
likely that adequate coverage under the 
Kerr-Mills program will not be achieved 
unless the Federal Government provides 
a larger percentage of the assistance. 
Under present law this percentage varies 
from 50 to 80 percent, with most States 
falling in the 50-60-percent area. 

I might add that only two States re- 
ceive 80 percent Federal assistance. My 
amendment would provide for a uniform 
Federal contribution of 75 percent of the 
cost. 

One of the defects in the Kerr-Mills 
law is that there are no uniform eligi- 
bility requirements, and the variations of 
standards of financial need enacted by 
the various States are so great as to cause 
inequity among our older citizens. Ac- 
cordingly, my amendment provides for 
a uniform standard to be used by all of 
the States—both as to property and as 
to income. The property qualification 
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makes it clear that certain property can- 
not be counted, such as a person's home, 
auto, cash surrender value of life insur- 
ance, home furnishings, and tools of a 
trade, business, or profession. Addition- 
ally, if a person does not own and live in 
a home, there is an additional $10,000 of 
property which will be excluded. I be- 
lieve this additional exclusion in lieu of 
a private home is needed to do equity 
among the recipients of this assistance. 
This provision will eliminate the criticism 
which is frequently leveled at the present 
law that an older person who sells his 
home will be penalized by losing his qual- 
ification for medical assistance. My 
amendment also provides that no Federal 
or State or local lien can be filed against 
this exempt property as a result of med- 
ical assistance furnished. 

The income standard is a uniform 
$1,800 for single persons and $2,500 for 
a married couple. But in order to recog- 
nize the differences in cost of living and 
standards of living among the various 
States, this uniform standard would be 
raised where the State’s per capita in- 
come is higher than that of the national 
average; and it would be lowered in the 
case of those States where the per capita 
income is lower than the national aver- 


age. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator has mentioned $1,800 and $2,500 
as standards. What is the applicability 
of those figures to his proposals? How 
do they apply? 

Mr. MILLER. These figures would be 
a uniform national standard. They 
would apply in Ohio, South Carolina, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, and in any other State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would they ap- 
ply? What is the significance of the 
figures? 

Mr. MILLER. Let us assume that a 
single person had more than $1,800 in in- 
come. He would not automatically re- 
ceive medical assistance. If he had 
$2,500 in annual income and suffered a 
catastrophic illness, the first $700 would 
have to be paid by him, because that $700 
would reduce the $2,500 income to $1,800, 
the qualification limit. From that point 
on, to the extent that the $1,800 was 
diminished by medical expenses, he 
would receive it automatically under the 
medical assistance for the aged program 
authorized by the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I have listened to 
the Senator’s presentation, he mentioned 
two categories of exemption, first, prop- 
erty possessions and, second, income. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Both of them are applicable. In other 
words, a person who might have only 
$1,800 income but had $50,000 worth of 
property would not qualify, either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator feel 
that the figure of $10,000, in lieu of a 
home, would be adequate? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator can see 
where that would be adequate in some 
cases and in other cases it would not. 
But I suggest that it would be much more 
equitable than what is now present in 
almost all the laws that have been en- 
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acted on the subject where there is an 
exception for a home, but there is no 
exception to make up for the person who 
sells his home. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the per- 
centage by which there is a variance with 
the national average would be used as 
a basis for lowering or raising the $1,800 
and $2,500 standard. I might point out 
that this is the approach now used under 
the Kerr-Mills law in determining the 
percentage of the Federal contribution, 
so the machinery for making the com- 
putations is already set up. 

The need for such a variable formula 
should be obvious when one considers the 
difference between the cost of living in 
New York State, for example, and Ala- 
bama. The uniform standard would 
naturally be lowered in the case of Ala- 
bama residents, and it would naturally 
be raised in the case of the residents of 
New York State. If this were not done, 
of course, some people in New York would 
not qualify for assistance, while others 
maintaining a comparable standard of 
living in Alabama would qualify. 

I am sure that those Senators who 
supported the Kerr-Mills bill when it 
originally passed the Congress did not 
intend any inequities. But in any mas- 
sive social program affecting millions of 
our citizens, it is inevitable that inequi- 
ties will arise. We are still trying to 
remove inequities from the social secu- 
rity system which went into effect 30 
years ago. But it seems to me that when 
inequities show up, we should try to leg- 
islate them away instead of doing away 
with the program or superimposing some 
other vast program on top of what we 
have. 

Under my amendment the administra- 
tion’s basic hospitalization and nursing 
home program and its voluntary compre- 
hensive program would be eliminated. 
There would be no need for such pro- 
grams. Complete, unlimited, and ade- 
quate medical care—hospitalization, 
nursing home, doctor bills—all would be 
provided to those who need them. The 
social security liberalizing features of 
the bill, including the 7-percent increase 
in social security benefits, would be 
retained. 

It should be emphasized that the Kerr- 
Mills program is financed out of the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury into which tax 
money is paid on the basis of relative 
ability to pay taxes. This is the fairest 
system of raising revenue we have—and 
it is far more fair than the regressive 
uniform payroll tax levied on a limited 
amount of income, which is the system 
proposed to be used to finance the ad- 
ministration’s program. The adminis- 
tration’s approach bears most heavily on 
the large-family low-income groups in 
the same manner as a sales tax. 

In this connection I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an excellent 
article by the distinguished Dr. Harley 
Lutz, professor emeritus of public finance 
of Princeton University, entitled “‘Mis- 
take in Medicare,” which appeared in 
the March 17 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Dr. Lutz points out that under the ad- 
ministration’s bill the present social se- 
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curity beneficiaries, now drawing social 
security benefits, will have paid nothing 
toward the cost of the benefits to which 
they would be entitled, and that for these 
millions of beneficiaries the medicare 
benefits would be a pure windfall. The 
cost would be on the present generation 
of workers through an increase in the 
payroll tax. As the years pass, retiring 
workers will have paid toward the cost 
a proportion of their benefits varying 
with the years of elapse before retire- 
ment. Only after a generation of work- 
ers had come and gone can it be said 
that the hospital benefits have been fully 
earned. For some time to come, there- 
fore, the proposed hospital care program 
for the elderly will be provided without 
cost to the patients involved, whether 
covered by social security or not. 

Dr. Lutz then says that a health care 
plan should not be connected with social 
security in any way. Provision of old 
age pensions and operation of a general 
health care program are poles apart in 
purpose and administrative require- 
ments, he says. The first can be han- 
dled reasonably well by the Federal 
Government, being practically foolproof. 
Evidence of age and employment record 
are the only matters to be substantiated. 
The second involves problems of human 
relations, requiring consideration of 
physical, emotional, and psychological 
factors. Routine bureaucratic methods 
would suffice to handle an old age pen- 
sion system but they would be totally 
inadequate for a good health care pro- 


gram. 

Dr. Lutz also points out that cata- 
strophic illness can occur at all ages and 
it would be difficult to convince a person 
aged 60, for example, that he should wait 
until age 65 for hospitalization. 

Dr. Lutz cites a further reason for dis- 
associating a general health program 
from social security; namely, that it 
would then be possible to use a means 
test to determine the cases to be given 
medical care at public expense. 

By using the contributory method the 


social security system bypassed a means test. 
In this way— 


He says— 

it glossed over the fundamental problem of 
economic security which was, and still is, the 
provision of a retirement income for those 
who do not plan for themselves, whether be- 
cause of low lifetime earnings, persistent 
adversity, or an irresistible preference for the 
present over the future. Bypassing a means 
test led to the fiction that the retired com- 
pany president and the lowest paid company 
employees were on an equal footing at retire- 
ment. 


Another aspect which has heretofore 
not been discussed is that if eligibility to 
hospitalization or to any other aspect of 
a general health program were tied in 
with social security, rights to such treat- 
ment would be created. Doctors and 
hospital managers would encounter diffi- 
culty in resisting applicants’ demands 
when they are based on Federal law, and 
they could face suit, or threat of suit, 
for failure to comply with these demands 
even though, in their best professional 
judgment, services were not required. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Lutz’ 
article be placed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MILLER. If my amendment is 
adopted, there would be no need to in- 
crease payroll taxes of employers and 
employees, or the self-employment tax 
of the self-employed for medicare pur- 
poses because the Kerr-Mills program 
is financed from the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

If my amendment is not adopted, these 
taxes will be increased very substantially. 
The table at page 283 of the Finance 
Committee report reveals that commenc- 
ing in 1966 the increase in the taxable 
earnings base from $4,800 to $6,600 
coupled with the increase in tax rate will 
mean an annual increase over today’s 
payroll tax of $80 for the employee and 
$80 for the employer, who will naturally 
pass on this additional cost to the con- 
sumer. The table at page 284 reveals 
that commencing in 1966 the self-em- 
ployed person will have an annual in- 
crease in self-employment tax of $123 
over today’s tax. 

But the tax increases will not stop 
there. In 1969, the self-employed tax 
will have increased by $183 per year over 
what it is now; and the payroll tax of 
employees will have increased by almost 
8120, as will that of the employer. In- 
stead of an employee paying $174 in pay- 
roll tax, as he does today, he will be pay- 
ing $294. 

But the tax increases won’t stop there 
either. Just 8 years from now, the self- 
employed tax will have increased by $202 
per year over what it is now; and the 
payroll tax of both employers and em- 
ployees will have increased by $150. The 
total annual payroll tax for an employee 
making $6,600 per year will be $323.40 
as against $174 today—and remember 
that this is in addition to his income tax. 

Most of these increases in taxes will 
relate to the medicare features of this 
bill. And a great amount of these in- 
creases in taxes will be used to pay medi- 
cal expenses of people who can afford to 
pay for their own insurance and medical 
expenses. Since when are wage earners, 
especially in the lower brackets, supposed 
to pay taxes to finance the medical ex- 
penses of people over 65 who have far 
more income and wealth than those pay- 
ing the taxes? 

Some indication of the trouble that lies 
ahead if this bill is passed may be found 
in an article appearing in the London 
Times for February 17 of this year. The 
article indicates that a search is now on 
for an acceptable means test for the so- 
cial security program in Great Britain— 
this search by the Labor government 
itself. 

The article states: 

It is the logic of the government’s position 
that any more increases across the board, 
from which all benefit equally irrespective of 
need, should be avoided. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, my amendment will improve and 
strengthen a basically good law which is 
only now beginning to have a fair chance 
to work. It will make sure that those 
who need adequate and decent medical 
service receive it, be it hospitalization, 
nursing home, or doctors’ care. It will 
give our older citizens the peace of mind 
in the realization that no catastrophic 
illness to them will bankrupt them or 
throw them into a poverty status. It will 
be financed out of the general fund of 
the Treasury, largely on the basis of rela- 
tive ability to pay taxes, not on a regres- 
sive payroll-tax, fixed-income-ceiling 
basis. It will not give a free ride or 
windfall to anyone at the expense of bur- 
dens on our younger workers and the fu- 
ture generations of America. 

Social justice demands nothing more 
and nothing less than what is provided 
by this amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 17, 1965] 


MISTAKE IN MEDICARE— PROGRAM SHOULD NOT 
BR Trep ro Soctan SECURITY, DR. LUTZ Says 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

The administration’s broad national health 
program contains some sensible suggestions 
for expanding and improving the Nation's 
health facilities. To assure availability of 
and accessibility to good health care facil- 
ities for all Americans is a worthy objective. 
On occasion, both rich and poor will need 
medical services and it is in the interest of 
all to have them readily available and 
accessible. 

This ambitious program involves two 
aspects of cost, namely the captial cost of 
physical equipment and the operating costs 
of providing the services. Recruitment and 
training of the professional staff may be re- 
garded as part of the overall cost of providing 
the various facilities. President Johnson's 
January message passed over the question 
of financing construction but it indicated 
that Federal grants for training professional 
personnel would be materially increased, 
These supply aspects of the program are im- 
portant. They will be passed over here, 
however, in order to direct attention to some 
cost aspects of the operations side. Assum- 
ing that the goal of an adequate supply and 
a satisfactory geographical distribution of 
health care facilities could be attained, the 
terms on which the services of these facil- 
ities are to be dispensed must be determined. 

There are various options. Health care 
services could be supplied to all without 
charge, which would be “socialized medicine” 
in its extreme form; or token payments could 
be required of patients such as the charge 
for 1 day in 60 of hospitalization specified 
in the King-Anderson medicare bill; or 
the services could be provided without cost 
only to the indigent while all others would 
be required to pay at rates designed to cover 
the cost. 

The President’s message pointed toward 
the first option, which is no charge to any- 
one for anything. This is most apparent in 
the section of the message relating to hos- 
pital care for the elderly. It is a reasonable 
inference as to the rest of the program from 
the context and emphasis. 


TWO CATEGORIES OF ELDERLY 


The elderly fall into two groups for the 
purpose of the proposed hospital care pro- 
gram, the dividing line being eligibility to 
social security retirement pensions. Both 
groups would be given exactly similar pro- 
tection against the cost of hospital and post- 
hospital care, home nursing services, and out- 
patient diagnostic services. For social se- 
curity beneficiaries the cost would be met 
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by “regular modest contributions during 
working years.” For persons not covered by 
social security, the cost would be paid out of 
general revenues. 

The theory of the social security system 
is that persons employed in covered indus- 
tries would pay a tax on a stated part of their 
wages during their working years which 
would build up a fund to be returned to them 
in monthly installments after retirement. 
The employer would provide an equal amount 
to the fund and its total would be further 
increased by interest accruals paid from gen- 
eral funds. Greater longevity, coupled with 
a series of pension increases, has tended to 
raise the payout in individual cases above 
the amounts credited to the respective ac- 
counts. However, the overall inflow plus in- 
terest has held about in balance with the out- 
flow because of increase of the covered labor 
force, higher tax rates on a stepped-up tax- 
able wage base, and a rising wage level which 
has enlarged the total of wages taxable to the 
maximum amount. This maximum is now 
$4,800. It is expected to rise to $5,600 in a 
few years. 

From this brief summary it is seen that the 
present social security beneficiaries will have 
paid nothing toward the cost of the hospital 
benefits to which they would be entitled upon 
enactment of a bill authorizing them. For 
these beneficiaries it would be a pure wind- 
fall. The cost would be on the present gen- 
eration of workers through the modest in- 
crease in the tax rate. As the years pass re- 
tiring workers will have paid toward the cost 
of a proportion of their hospital benefits 
varying with the years of elapse before retire- 
ment. Only after a generation of workers 
had come and gone can it be said that the 
hospital benefits have been fully earned, ac- 
cepting the assumption that the addition to 
the tax rate will cover the cost. 

For some time to come, therefore, the pro- 
posed hospital care program for the elderly 
will be provided without cost to the patients 
involved, whether covered by social security 
or not, 

The minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have proposed to supple- 
ment the hospital care plan by including a 
new system of Federal insurance to cover 
doctor bills and drug expenses for the elder- 
ly. The cost would be met by a higher so- 
cial security tax during working years, a 
Treasury subsidy, and a small voluntary pay- 
ment by retired social security beneficiaries 
who elected to accept the insurance plan. 
Its impact on the budget and on private in- 
surance companies remains to be de- 
termined. 

Instead of more jerry-building, it is sub- 
mitted that a health care plan should not be 
connected with social security in any way. 

Provision of old age pensions and opera- 
tion of a general health care program are 
poles apart in purpose and administrative 
requirements. The first can be handled rea- 
sonably well by the Federal Government, 
being practically “foolproof.” Evidence of 
age and employment record are the only 
matters to be substantiated. The second in- 
volves problems in human relations, requir- 
ing consideration of physical, emotional and 
psychological factors. Routine bureau- 
cratic methods would suffice to handle an 
old age pension system but they would be 
totally inadequate for a good health care 
program. 

A QUESTION OF ELIGIBILITY 


Another reason for keeping a health pro- 
gram separate from social security is that 
one deals with the whole population while 
the other is limited to persons of retirement 
age. The reason for hitching the hospital 
program for the elderly to social security is 
to go through the motions of individual pay- 
ment for the service. This theory is not ap- 
plied in the case of persons outside social 
security. Catastrophic illness can occur at 
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all ages and it would be difficult to convince 
a person aged 60, for example, that he should 
wait until age 65 for hospitalization. Once 
hospital facilities are provided it is doubtful 
that the program could be limited for long 
to the elderly. There would be strong pres- 
sure to eliminate the age requirement for ad- 
mission and the social security test of eligi- 
bility would go by the board. 

A further reason for disassociating a gen- 
eral health program from social security is 
that it would then be possible to use a means 
test to determine the cases to be given medi- 
cal care at public expense. By using the 
contributory method the social security sys- 
tem bypassed a means test. In this way it 
glossed over the fundamental problem of 
economic security which was, and still is, the 
provision of a retirement income for those 
who do not plan for themselves, whether be- 
cause of low lifetime earnings, persistent ad- 
versity, or an irresistible preference for the 
present over the future. Bypassing a means 
test led to the fiction that the retired com- 
pany president and the lowest paid company 
employees were on an equal footing at re- 
tirement. If the retired janitor needed a 
pension, therefore, the retired company of- 
ficer needed it also. 

A means test would preclude Federal 
operation of a general health care program 
or even any material participation in its 

ent. The President did a good job 
of pointing up the issues and problems in his 
message on health care. It was a useful ex- 
ample of Federal leadership. This is as far 
as the Government should go, for Federal 
operation would involve the danger of dic- 
tation and regimentation. Remote control 
always tends toward getting results by com- 
pulsion rather than by tact and understand- 
ing. 
Effective application of a means test can 
occur only at the local level, where case 
workers can investigate the personal and 
family circumstances of applicants. The best 
results would be achieved, also, if the funds 
were from State and local sources. Expe- 
rience in other areas of Federal grants has 
shown that standards are less strict and in- 
vestigative procedures less diligent when 
the money being spent comes from Wash- 
ington than would be the case if it came 
from nearer home. 

Where full discretion as to the operation of 
a health care plan is in local hands, doctors 
and hospital managers can more effectively 
screen out the malingerers, the rest cures, 
and the hypochondriacs. If eligibility to 
hospitalization or to any other aspect of a 
general health program were tied in with 
social security, rights to such treatment 
would be created. Doctors and hospital man- 
agers would encounter difficulty in resisting 
applicants’ demands when they are based on 
Federal law, and they could face suit, or 
threat of suit, for failure to comply with 
these demands. 


THE PRIVATE PLANS 


The President’s message recommended 
that there be continued, expanded enroll- 
ment in private voluntary health insurance 
plans, and that States not having adopted the 
Kerr-Mills program should do so. Voluntary 
health insurance has been on the increase 
and the message indicated that more than 
half of the elderly have such coverage. It is 
doubtful if the assurance of hospital and 
other health care at public expense would 
stimulate further reliance on private, vol- 
untary plans. On the other hand, the as- 
surance of such care in case of need would 
be likely to induce further private effort in 
this direction. 

In a broad view of the issues dealt with 
here it is necessary to recognize that health 
care under public auspices or at public ex- 
pense is part of the larger problem of de- 
pendency, Dependents, that is, those not 
capable of self-support for any reason, haye 
always been a charge on the workers and 
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producers, Originally, this burden fell on 
the family, clan, or tribe. In comparatively 
recent times, as history goes, government 
entered the field and in our own day public 
support of dependency has attained large 
proportions. For various reasons family re- 
sponsibility for dependents declined and 
government action was in part a response to 
this decline and in part a cause of it. 

In this age of enlightenment and afflu- 
ence, no one would seriously propose eva- 
sion of the responsibility for the care of 
dependents, whatever may be the reasons for 
this condition. Support at public expense 
means taxation of workers and producers, 
and it would be equally unjust to increase 
this burden in order to provide free bene- 
fits of any sort to those who are able to take 
care of themselves. 

It is one thing to make available enough 
hospitals, clinics, laboratories, nursing 
homes, and other facilities to accommodate 
all who may have need of their services. It 
is quite another thing to extend such serv- 
ices at public expense to any persons other 
than those who are demonstrably unable to 
pay the cost. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the London Times, Feb. 17, 1965] 


Lasor Arm To Recast SOCIAL SECURITY— 
Means Test Wovutp Dmror Am To Most 
NEEDY—SEVERANCE Pay BILL First In RE- 
PLACING BEVERIDGE? 


Although a formidable complex of detail 
questions remains to be answered, intensive 
government studies now being led by Mr. 
Houghton, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, are clearly indicating the broad shape 
that must be given to social security in the 
next decade. What the reappraisal has shown 
can be summed up in a sentence. Beveridge 
is dead, and something must be immediately 
designed to put in its place. 

It is an emotional subject, particularly on 
the Labor side, and sooner or later the gov- 
ernment will have to begin a process of edu- 
cation about the realities of social security if 
they are to carry the country, especially or- 
ganized workers, in the radical changes that 
are foreseen. 

A search is now on, for instance, for an ac- 
ceptable means test. The increase in retire- 
ment pensions and other benefits, already 
provided to take effect in March this year, 
have bought time during which Labor 
Ministers can move away from the Beveridge 
insurance principle and win acceptance for 
the new doctrine that social security must be 
directed to those people who most need it and 
be denied to those who can manage well 
enough without it. 


PREJUDICE STRONG 


It is the logic of the government's position 
that any more increases across the board, 
from which all benefit equally irrespective 
of need, should be avoided. 

Social security studies have shown that by 
the mid-1970’s there will be 9 million retire- 
ment pensioners, compared with about 6 mil- 
lion today, and if there is then no means test 
operating, the burden of fulfilling the Labor 
manifesto pledge to provide an income guar- 
antee for those already retired and widowed 
will be intolerable. 

With an acceptable means test, a guaran- 
teed income for everybody would be possible, 
and account could be taken both of rising 
standards of living and of inflation. But the 
prejudice against a means test of any kind 
continues to be strong. 

There is no present answer to the question 
what form the means test could take, but 
there has been examination of a proposal 
that a statement not unlike an income tax 
return could be completed, with additional 
safeguards against fraud. 

The phrase means test“ is not alone in 
rousing prejudice. There is a deepset con- 
viction that in Britain social security is es- 
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tablished on an insurance basis, although 
even on the surface the insurance element 
can be seen to be illusory. It can almost be 
taken for granted that any future pensions 
and benefits increases across the board will 
cost the Exchequer about £200m. 

In the next decade, on the basis of govern- 
ment studies, there will have to be a clear 
movement away from the pretense of an in- 
surance basis, so that contributions do not 
necessarily carry the right of benefit without 
regard to means. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from. Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator’s search indi- 
cates that at present, under the Kerr- 
Mills Act, the Federal Government is 
paying between 50 and 80 percent of the 
cost of carrying the program into the 
States? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct, al- 
though I reemphasize that only two 
States now receive 80 percent. The 
great bulk of the States fall within a 
much lower bracket. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Is the Senator of the 
belief that if the Federal Government 
increased its amount generally, that 
would operate as an inducement for the 
States to act? 

Mr. MILLER, I am sure it would. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On that basis, the 
Senator from Iowa recommends that the 
Federal Government carry 75 percent of 
the load of providing hospitalization and 
medical services in the States? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct; that is 
one of the changes that my amendment 
would make. It is a major change. The 
Senator from Ohio, having been Gov- 
ernor of his State, well knows how dif- 
ficult it is for State legislatures and the 
States themselves to raise the revenue 
needed to fulfill their responsibilities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Among the exemp- 
tions that would be granted to applicants 
for hospitalization and medical aid in the 
States are, first, that he would be per- 
mitted to own his home? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. His automobile? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. His household fur- 
nishings? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. His insurance poli- 
cies, whatever they may be worth? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the tools of his 
trade? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the State 
would not be able to say, “You must sell 
your home and use the proceeds to take 
care of yourself”? 

Mr. MILLER. Not only would the 
State be unable to do that, in order to 
furnish medical assistance to the home- 
owner, but the homeowner could un- 
derstand that when he passed on, no lien 
would be placed against his home or 
against his property to compensate for 
the cost of the medical assistance that 
had been furnished. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Inviting attention to 
the figures $1,800 and $2,500, that the 
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Senator used, an aged person, single, 
having an income of $1,800 would be 
permitted to retain the $1,800 without 
any loss? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would that be in 
addition to the exemptions of property 
ownership? 

Mr. MILLER. The items have to be 
taken together. If a single person has 
a home, an automobile, and home fur- 
nishings, and $2,000 in cash, he could 
not expect to qualify for the medical as- 
sistance program if he had $50,000 of in- 
come; neither could he expect to qualify 
if he had $1,800 of income, a home, an 
automobile, and $50,000 in Government 
bonds. In other words, he must satisfy 
both the income and the property limi- 
tations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us consider the 
hypothetical case of a married couple 
having the property rights which we 
identified a moment ago, and having an 
annual income of $2,500. Would that 
couple have to dispose of the property 
rights prior to being permitted to obtain 
aid? 

Mr. MILLER. No. I am happy that 
the Senator from Ohio has raised this 
question. My amendment provides that 
in administering the act, the probable 
income for the year during which assist- 
ance is applied for shall be taken into ac- 
count, so that the assistance for which 
the applicant would probably be quali- 
fied, when the income for the said year 
was finally determined, could be fur- 
nished without delay. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. What is the Sena- 
tor’s understanding about the main com- 
plaint against the Kerr-Mills Act not 
having been made effective by the States, 
in many instances? 

Mr. MILLER. I believe there is one 
important reason; and the Senator from 
Ohio has already alluded to it: that is 
that the States are having a hard time 
raising revenues, and the inducement 
of the Federal percentage is not ade- 
quate. 

The Senate has approved legislation 
providing for a 90-10 matching formula. 
When most States are receiving from 60 
to 63 percent in cash funds, I can under- 
stand why there might be some reluc- 
tance on the part of legislatures to im- 
plement the Kerr-Mills program, such 
as would be the case if, for example, 
the Federal Government furnished 75 
percent, which my amendment provides 
for. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do IJ correctly under- 
stand that most persons of advanced 
years have felt embarrassed when they 
were called upon by the States to release 
their property ownings and to give a 
lien or a mortgage to the State in order 
to obtain aid? 

Mr. MILLER. I feel certain that 
there are many people in my own State 
of Iowa who are unhappy about that. 
Of course, it is not the aged person to 
whom that happens; it is the children. 
They are unhappy that when their 
mother or father passes on, and about 
all that is left is their home, the State 
suddenly files a lien against the home to 
compensate the State for the medical 
assistance that has been furnished. 
That is one reason why I have provided 
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in my amendment that no Federal, State, 
or local lien may be filed against such 
property. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition to the 
reasons just given, is it not true that, 
psychologically, a person of advanced 
years has deep pride in the home he 
acquired and wants to keep it? He does 
not want to give it up? 

Mr. MILLER. I am certain that that 
is correct. However, many older persons, 
especially single older persons, such as 
widows or widowers, no longer feel the 
need or particularly desire to hold onto 
the home. It may be a substantial home, 
and they would much rather rid them- 
selves of the burden of caring for it by 
moving into an apartment or even into 
their children’s home. 

However, if they should sell the home 
now, the money received from the sale 
would deprive them of medical assistance 
under the Kerr-Mills program. That is 
why my amendment provides that in 
lieu of the home, they may have $10,000 
of other property. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his excellent questions. I 
am sure they brought out clearly some 
of the points covered by my amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I oppose the amendment. This is the 
first time we have seen the amendment. 
It was not considered in the Committee 
on Finance. Various amendments were 
presented. 

The weakness of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa is that it does have a means test. 
The resources which would make a per- 
son ineligible—if a person had in excess 
of $2,000 if an individual, or $3,000 if 
married—would seem to me to be a very 
small amount to disqualify a person from 
the high cost of serious illness. 

In addition, the fact remains that 10 
States do not participate in the Kerr- 
Mills program. Those States are: 
Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Montana, Missouri, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Ohio, and Texas. 

That means that millions of elderly 
citizens who live in those 10 States would 
be deprived of the benefits that we seek 
to achieve for them through this particu- 
lar bill. I would say, with all due credit 
to the Senator from Iowa, that if the bill 
were not before us, and if the bill were 
not about to become law, and if Congress 
had not been considering the bill, there is 
no question in my mind that the sugges- 
tions of the Senator would be an im- 
provement over the Kerr-Mills program 
as it now exists. 

However, we are substituting a basic 
landmark piece of legislation. We have 
a good piece of legislation. Under the 
circumstances, I see no justification for 
scrapping the bill that the Committee on 
Finance has worked so hard to present 
to the Senate and basically substituting 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

I hope that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will be rejected. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if he is willing 
to yield me a few minutes if I need the 
time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from New York asked for 
2 minutes. I do not see him present in 
the Chamber. 

Whatever time I have remaining, I 
e be glad to yield to the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I want to make a couple of 
comments in response to the argument 
raised by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator from Connecticut said 
that the Committee on Finance has not 
had an opportunity to see this proposal 
before. I am sorry to disagree with the 
Senator from Connecticut. The Com- 
mittee on Finance has seen the amend- 
ment. The amendment is in the same 
language as was a bill which I intro- 
duced on March 15, 1965. That bill was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
The Committee on Finance has had from 
March 15 of this year until the present 
time to study amply what is contained 
in the amendment. 

Granted that there are 10 States which 
have not as yet undertaken to participate 
in the Kerr-Mills program, I believe that 
one reason for that is that the Federal 
Government has not provided enough 
incentive for them to do so. If those 
States were to realize that they may only 
receive 50 percent in matching funds 
from the Federal Government—that is 
the minimum, but that could well be the 
amount that they would receive—there 
would be a reluctance on their part to 
enter into this program. 

It is for that very reason that my 
amendment provides for a flat, uniform 
75 percent matching-fund basis. Per- 
haps it should be 80 percent. However, 
I believe that 75 percent is a rather good 
approach. It is the kind of approach 
that we use in our various matching for- 
mulae in other legislation. 

The income limitations of $1,800 for 
individuals and $2,500 for married 
couples are merely basic standards. I 
would suppose that in the State of Con- 
necticut this would perhaps be increased, 
for example, to $3,000 for married cou- 
ples. I provided in my amendment that 
the per capita net income of the State 
would, according to its relationship to 
the national average, determine the 
percentage by which these amounts 
should be raised or lowered. The $1,800 
or $2,500 may well not apply in Connect- 
icut, New York, or in many other States. 
However, at the same time I want it also 
understood that if a married couple has 
an income of $3,000, and the $2,500 limi- 
tation applies in their State, that would 
not mean that they would not receive 
any medical assistance at all. If they 
had expenses for illness to the extent 
that that illness brought their income 
below $2,500, they would receive all of 
it. If they had $10,000 worth of medi- 
cal expenses, they would have to pay the 
first $500. However, after that payment, 
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the remainder of the bill would be paid 
by the program. 

I believe that this is a rather fair and 
liberal approach. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have been pleased 
to hear the debate on this amendment. 
I find this to be most enlightening. I 
should like to associate my name as a 
cosponsor of this amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his very kind remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurpHy] may be added as 
a cosponsor of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty]. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep interest and support for 
the pending amendment. The Senator 
from Vermont is to be commended for 
offering it. It calls for the extension of 
social security coverage on a minimum 
basis to those persons 70 years of age 
or over who do not have coverage now. 
The cost of their benefits would not come 
out of the social security trust fund, 
but out of general revenues. 

Ordinarily, many of us are reluctant 
to dilute the social security program by 
adding massive new programs to it that 
are financed by merging the social secu- 
rity trust fund with the General Treas- 
ury. If we do that, we will no longer 
have a social insurance program, but an 
out and out welfare program for the 
needs of retirement and disability. 

Social insurance is a vital and desir- 
able part of an industrial society. I be- 
lieve it should be comprehensive in its 
coverage of individuals, but limited to 
certain basic social needs that can be 
financed separately and on an insurance 
basis. By so doing, we establish certain 
benefits that are a matter of legal right 
to all, and not a matter of plunging our 
hands into the public treasury. Meeting 
the needs of social insurance by Treasury 
financing can become a dangerous po- 
litical practice. 

This does not mean that all the desir- 
able programs in this area must be un- 
der social security or nothing. The Kerr- 
Mills program, which should be much 
broader, is a welfare program which is 
financed from Treasury funds. and un- 
doubtedly there are others that should 
be added to the statute books. 

However, in the case of medical care, 
and in the bill now pending, we have 
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recognized that, through the chance of 
being born too soon, certain elderly 
Americans do not have coverage under 
the social security program. We have 
seen fit, and rightly so, to provide that 
they will receive the same benefits un- 
der medicare as those covered by social 
security, and will have their benefits paid 
for out of Treasury funds. 

We are doing this because it is recog- 
nized that this is a group of citizens that 
will decline in size with each passing 
year, because since their active years of 
employment, coverage of jobs under so- 
cial security has become almost univer- 
sal. Many of us believe it is unfair to 
leave them outside the provisions of 
medicare purely for the reason of the 
circumstance of their date of birth. 
This provision for those lacking social 
security coverage will cost the Treasury 
a declining sum with every passing year. 
It is not a future claim for an unknown 
and ever-rising contribution from gen- 
eral funds. 

But exactly the same principle applies 
to those who do not receive general re- 
tirement benefits for the same reason. 

The cost estimate of the Prouty 
amendment, as I understand it, is ap- 
proximately $180 million for the first 
year. As in the case of medicare, which 
has a much higher cost estimate for the 
first year for this group, it will decline 
with each year as fewer and fewer peo- 
ple will reach the age 70 without social 
security coverage from their own em- 
ployment. 

The amendment extends to this group 
only the minimum monthly benefit, 
which will be $44 under the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I need only 30 seconds 
more. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that all the reasons which com- 
pelled us to provide coverage for all citi- 
zens under medicare also compel us to 
extend retirement benefits for all now 
lacking social security coverage. Yet 
this amendment provides those benefits 
not at age 65, but at age 70. 

Should this amendment fail to pass 
today, I hope the Senator from Vermont 
will continue to press it in the future, 
because it is a reasonable and desirable 
addition to the social security system of 
social insurance with universal coverage. 

Mr. President, in my judgment this is 
merely applying the doctrine of the good 
Samaritan and the moral law of the 
Golden Rule. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from Ver- 
mont is not now in the Chamber, I shall 
speak only briefly. I should like to have 
the Senator from Vermont notified, so he 
may return to the Chamber. 

The amendment would cost a great 
amount of money. Various estimates 
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have been made as to the cost. I have 
heard the estimate that it would cost 
$600 million or more. The Senator has 
made some study of it. Perhaps it would 
cost $300 or $400 million. 

There are all sorts of provisions we 
could add to the bill that would do some 
good for somebody. If we had a billion 
dollars to spend, or $600 million, there 
are all sorts of things that we could think 
of to do which would do somebody some 
good. I am sure that if we asked any of 
the 100 Senators what he would do to 
help the people of the country if he had 
$600 million to spend, each Senator 
would be able to come up with some- 
thing. 

I am sure that if one were to ask any 
one of the 435 Members of the House, “If 
you had $600 million to spend, how would 
you spend it to help the people?” every 
one of the Members would have his own 
idea as to how to spend this money. 

This is a bill which came from the 
House embodying a cost of $5.8 billion. 
The bill has been amended in the Senate. 
The last time I looked at it, it had passed 
the $7 billion mark. 

I recall one time when the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] was 
in the committee. I said: 


It seems to me we ought to put a bell over 
there, and every time we pass a provision 
which provides for another billion dollars, 
pp oe to ring the bell so we can keep up 

t. 


That is about what we ought to do 
here, when we bring up amendments that 
cost $300 million, $500 million, or $600 
million. Last night a Senator had an 
amendment which I call the “Prouty 
shoot-the-moon amendment.” It would 
have cost $3 billion. The Senator said 
it would not cost that much, that it would 
cost only $1.6 billion. Perhaps the an- 
swer is somewhere in between. 

Any Senator can offer an amendment 
to put more laws on our books and to 
spend more money. I respect the right 
of every Senator to do that. I myself 
have done things like that. Every Sen- 
ator has a right to do it. I question 
whether we do much good by so doing. 
As I said before, the last time I looked at 
the bill it had passed the $7 billion mark, 
and I suggest it is about time to put some 
brakes on it. Let us pass the bill so the 
people can get the benefits of some of the 
$7 billion provided. On that basis, I 
hope we shall not load the bill with costly 
amendments. It will be difficult enough 
to convince the House as it is, without 
loading the bill with amendments that 
would cost an additional $600 million. 

I am sure every Senator and every 
Member of the House is capable of com- 
ing up with a good idea as to how he 
would spend another $300 million or an- 
other $600 million. One might as well 
go to the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment and scatter $3 billion around. 
That is the image we are going to create 
if we adopt amendments which provide 
for another $300 million, $600 million, or 
$3 billion. 

I would hope that as responsible legis- 
lators we not adopt amendments that 
will greatly increase the cost of the 
measure. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I suggest that the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
went the other way. It would have 
saved $5 billion. So my amendment was 
not a “shoot the moon” amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not 
say they were all “shoot the moon” 
amendments, but I said that the one we 
voted on last night would have cost $2 
or $3 billion on top of the $7 billion we 
have already provided. That was a 
“shoot the moon” amendment. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Vermont is not in the Chamber 
and would want to be present when his 
amendment was being discussed, I ask 
unanimous consent that consideration 
of his amendment be set aside so that 
we may take up an amendment by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 327 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment No. 327. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
legislative clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 327) as follows: 

On page 79, lines 1, 2, and 3, strike out 
“(other than services provided in the fleld 
of pathology, radiology, physiatry, or anes- 
thesiology) “. 

Beginning on page 43, line 24, strike out 
all before the word “furnished” on page 44, 
line 3. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would strike from the bill the 
amendment adopted by the Senate 
Finance Committee, known as the Doug- 
las amendment. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will be present. I told him I would 
inform him and I have done so. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield time for that purpose? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senators in charge of the bill 
will respond to questions that I will raise 
in discussing my amendment. 

My amendment goes to a fundamental 
issue which has been debated during the 
course of the development of the pend- 
ing health insurance measure, a meas- 
ure which has been under development 
for many years, but particularly since 
1960. 

The fundamental issue of which I 
speak is whether this bill, based upon 
the social security system, will limit in 
any way the relationship of the medical 
profession to its patients, either in choice 
of physician by the patient, the profes- 
sional decisions that physicians may 
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make with respect to the care of their 
patients, or even the payment of 
physicians. 

More specifically, my amendment 
questions whether the relationship be- 
tween pathologists, radiologists, physi- 
atrists, and anesthesiologists and their 
patients shall be determined or re- 
stricted by legislative enactment such as 
the pending bill. I believe this is a 
fundamental issue and that it is of a dif- 
ferent nature than issues raised by other 
amendments which have been discussed 
and voted on during this debate. 

All Senators know that members of 
the medical profession have generally 
opposed the pending bill. They have 
expressed fear and concern that the 
freedom of their practice may be limited. 
Whether their fears are justified in every 
respect, I am not now debating. But it 
is correct that many have expressed fear 
and concern that the enactment of the 
pending bill would ultimately cause the 
medical profession to be brought under 
legislative and governmental restric- 
tions—and, some have asserted, com- 
pulsion. 

This claim of the medical profession 
has been strongly challenged by the pro- 
ponents of the bill who have held that 
such fears are groundless. As a result 
of this controversy, I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that the bill has been de- 
veloped on the assumption and premise 
that members of the medical profession 
would not be brought into its framework, 
and that the relationship of the physi- 
cian to the patient treatment, the deci- 
sions concerning or even payment for 
services would not be disturbed. 

The bill approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House bears 
out and confirms this assumption. If 
Senators will refer to pages 78 and 79 
of the bill, they will note that the House 
version of the bill excluded from the 
term “inpatient hospital services” 
“medical or surgical services provided by 
a physician, resident, or intern.” 

That is, compensation for their serv- 
ices could not be paid from the trust 
fund supported by social security taxes. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
amended section 1861(b)(4) by adding 
these words: “other than services pro- 
vided in the field of pathology, radiology, 
physiatry or anesthesiology.” 

The maintenance of the Senate amend- 
ment will mean that members of these 
professions—and they are all members 
of the medical profession—would be paid 
for services rendered to patients enter- 
ing hospitals under the provisions of the 
bill; they would be paid from the trust 
fund and from social security taxes lev- 
ied upon employers and employees. 

I am informed that the amendment 
was offered in the Finance Committee by 
our distinguished colleague the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Knowing him, and knowing his great 
human qualities, I can understand his 
concern that necessary medical services 
be provided to the beneficiaries of the 
bill 


I recognize also that services per- 
formed by members of the professions 
specified in the Senate amendment are 
of great value in diagnosis and treat- 
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ment, and that in some cases they would 
be indispensable. Ji 

Nevertheless, the fundamental issue of 
whether members of the medical pro- 
fession are intended to be brought under 
this bill should be discussed and should 
be met. The House met it. It main- 
tained the assumption which had been 
adhered to during development of the 
bill, that members of the medical pro- 
fession would not be brought within its 
framework, and that it would not risk 
any limitation or restriction or compul- 
sion upon the profession. 

I have read the report and hearings 
on this amendment. It is suggested 
that the amendment—I am not referring 
to the Senator from Illinois, but to the 
report—that this is a measure of pro- 
cedure and convenience, that certain 
hospitals have contractual relationships 
with members of the medica] profession; 
that in some hospitals procedures are in 
force, under which the hospital bills the 
patients for services performed by radi- 
ologists, pathologists, anesthetists, and 
physiatrists and the hospitals in turn, 
pay the physicians. Even from this 
viewpoint and it does not respond to 
the issue I have raised, I must say that 
@ rather anomalous and contradictory 
situation will result from this section of 
the bill. On one hand a hospital receiv- 
ing patients under the bill, one where 
the hospital may have a contractual re- 
lationship with specified members of the 
medical profession, or where it may have 
a practice of billing patients through 
the hospital, it would be entitled to se- 
cure payment for the services of such 
physicians from the trust fund, sup- 
ported by social security taxes, while 
another hospital, under exactly the same 
circumstances, with the same members 
of the profession, would not be entitled 
to receive payment from the trust fund. 
The doctors furnishing service would 
continue to look to the patient for pay- 
ment. 

I am not arguing my amendment 
upon the basis of differences in method 
of payment. I wished to raise this ques- 
tion, because I believe it gives some 
weight to the argument which has been 
made for 4 or 5 years about this bill, 
the argument made by the medical 
profession and many others, that the 
medical profession may be brought with- 
in the scope of this bill. 

I speak as one who will vote for the 
bill. I have voted against it in 1960 and 
1964, when it was brought before the 
Senate after political conventions, when 
the House had not acted—and it must 
first act—where there was no possibility 
of its being passed and we know it was 
brought out for political purpose. 
Nevertheless, from my long study of 
this measure I am convinced of the need. 
I am convinced that a program such as 
this will not be supported by appropri- 
ated funds, and that the social security 
system is the best vehicle. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a very important amend- 
ment, and in my judgment it should be 
the subject of a yea-and-nay vote. In 
view of the fact that there are only a 
few Senators in the Chamber, I hope they 
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will join me in requesting the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion might be a little pre- 
mature. Perhaps if we could have a 
little discussion, we might possibly dis- 
pel any need for the amendment. The 
Senator from Kentucky has said that he 
is raising a question. If we were to 
freeze it now into a unanimous-consent 
agreement, we could not move out of 
that position. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I withhold 
my request. 

Mr.COOPER. I believe that the man- 
agers of the bill, the committee mem- 
bers who have developed it, who know 
that these questions have been raised 
by the medical profession, should shed 
some light on the situation. Is this a 
first step which will ultimately and in- 
exorably draw into the framework of 
the bill the medical profession, and one 
which will restrict the relationships be- 
tween patient and physician? 

As valuable as this provision is to the 
patient, in the diagnosis and, in some 
cases, the treatment of patients, it does 
raise questions of inequities. Beyond 
that, it is the one provision of the bill 
by which doctors—and the named pro- 
fessions are doctors—are to some ex- 
tent placed under the direction of others 
who are not physicians and look to the 
payment of their fees from the Federal 
trust fund. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I point out to my friend 
from Kentucky that at page 78 of the 
bill the definition reads as follows: 

INPATIENT HOSPITAL SERVICES 

(b) The term “inpatient hospital services” 
means the following items and services fur- 
nished to an inpatient of a hospital and 
(except as provided in paragraph (3)) by 
the hospital 


Then it includes the categories to 
which the Senator has referred. 

It seems to me that if professional 
services are furnished by the hospital, 
as a result of an arrangement which 
was entered into between a doctor and a 
hospital, there should not be any par- 
ticular difficulty with the professional 
standing of the doctor. I grant that 
unless one reads the language as I have 
read it, it may cause some misgivings. 

The key language refers to the serv- 
ices being rendered by the hospital. This 
must be read in light of an arrangement 
between the hospital and a doctor. If a 
doctor and a hospital in State A have 
an arrangement for the services to be 
provided by the hospital, and if there 
is an arrangement in State B that they 
will not be provided by the hospital but 
by the doctor, instead, it seems to me the 
standing of the doctors is protected. 
Does the Senator have any comment to 
make on that point? 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
That argument has been made, But I 
must differ with him. These are not 
hospital services. They are doctors’ 
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services. They result from the pro- 
fessional skill and training of the doctor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have received a 
great amount of mail on the point that 
is being raised by my distinguished 
friend from Kentucky. Frankly, I was 
quite disturbed about the mail I received, 
because when I returned to Rhode Is- 
land several months ago the hospital 
directors and administrators of Rhode 
Island were eager to talk with me with 
regard to the so-called Douglas amend- 
ment. They were very much in favor 
of it. I told them that I would study it, 
and that I was inclined to go along 
with it. 

No sooner had I made that statement 
than I was deluged with mail that came 
to me from doctors who claimed that 
all of this process would downgrade the 
medical profession. 

I respect the medical profession, and 
have a high regard for doctors. But I 
was somewhat surprised that within the 
family this controversy should arise be- 
cause, after all, radiologists and doctors 
who perform that kind of service within 
the category of which we are talking 
could not get very far unless they carried 
out their services in hospitals, I could 
not understand why the controversy was 
being brought to the threshold of my 
door. I wrote to them and told them 
that I was very much surprised that if 
they themselves could not resolve the 
dignity of the profession that was in- 
volved, how did they expect us in the 
Senate to do so? So we went into the 
question in considerable detail and this 
is what developed. I have been told that 
a legal opinion has been rendered to the 
effect that the Douglas amendment would 
leave everything in status quo. Where 
heretofore the hospitals themselves 
billed for the services, under the Doug- 
las amendment they would have the right 
to continue so to bill. But where here- 
tofore the doctors themselves have been 
billing for those services, if the Douglas 
amendment were adopted, they would 
continue to do so. So as far as I am 
concerned, the Douglas amendment is 
an act of neutrality. It would leave 
everything as it has heretofore been. I 
do not see what we are becoming excited 
about. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the state- 
ment of the Senator—that two groups 
are in conflict. Some of the hospitals 
want the charges of these professions to 
be cleared through the hospital and paid 
from the trust fund; the others would 
not. But some members of the profes- 
sion are opposed to go beyond these 
questions of procedure and management, 
and inquire whether the bill before the 
Senate would be a first step to bring the 
medical profession under the operation 
of social security health insurance sys- 
tem. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that. 
They have tolerated it up to now. What 
is the danger of having the point codified 
in the law? 

Mr. COOPER. It is an entirely differ- 
ent situation. If the bill is enacted, as 
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it will be, the situation with respect to 
those people would be changed. 

Mr. PASTORE, I do not believe so. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, RIBICOFF. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois whatever time he may 
require. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has referred to an opinion 
which was written by the general coun- 
sel of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to read 
the salient paragraph: 

With your amendment the bill will thus 
preserve complete governmental neutrality as 
between salaried and percentage compensa- 
tion of these hospital specialists. It will 
cover equally all of the forms of practice 
typical of most of the specialties. It will ex- 
clude, however, the majority of anesthesiol- 
ogists and the occasional pathologist, radiol- 
ogist, and physiatrist who prefer to work 
as independent practitioners and to render 
their own bills directly to their patients, and 
will remit the services in such cases to cover- 


age under the supplementary health insur- 
ance plan, 


In other words, the amendment is 
absolutely neutral insofar as the arrange- 
ment which the specialist may or should 
have with the hospital concerned. 
Where an arrangement exists under 
which the hospital bills for the service, 
that arrangement may be continued, re- 
vised, or replaced by wholly independent 
practice depending completely upon the 
wishes of the specialist and what he 
works out with the hospital. In the 
future, as in the past, when the specialist 
wishes to bill the patient directly and 
does not wish to have any other agree- 
ment with the hospital, his decision will 
not be affected either way by the com- 
mittee amendment. In a case in which 
the doctor had the billing handled by the 
hospital, but wishes to change the ar- 
rangement to wholly independent prac- 
tice, his carrying this change out will 
not be limited by the committee amend- 
ment. In other words, complete free- 
dom of choice would be given to the hos- 
pital and to the doctors to make these 
agreements, but their freedom of choice 
is not limited, as the House provision 
would limit it, to an individual billing 
practice. The committee amendment 
would not place any limitation, restric- 
tion, or compulsion upon the specialists 
or the hospitals, but the House provision 
would do so. The committee amend- 
ment preserves the status quo. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the letter 
to which I have referred be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1965. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DoUdLAs: You have asked me 

to comment on the assertion by opponents of 
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your proposed amendment No. 156 to HR. 
6675 that it would force or tend to force hos- 
pital specialists in the fields of pathology, 
radiology, anesthesiology, and physiatry to 
serve as salaried employees of the hospitals. 

In my opinion this assertion is without any 
foundation whatsoever. 

The effect of your amendment would be 
to include the services of these specialists 
in the definition of “inpatient hospital serv- 
ices” (sec. 1861(b)). Paragraph (3) of this 
definition embraces diagnostic or therapeutic 
services “furnished by the hospital or by 
others under arrangements with them made 
by the hospital.” This wording plainly 
renders it immaterial whether the service is 
furnished “by” the hospital through its 
salaried employees, or by“ a specialist work- 
ing under lease, concession, or any of the 
many other forms of contract which now 
exist between hospitals and specialists or 
which may be developed in the future. This 
conclusion is subject only to the condition 
(sec. 1861(w)) that billing for the service be 
by the hospital “whether in its own right or 
as agent” for the physician. 

With your amendment the bill will thus 
preserve complete governmental neutrality as 
between salaried and percentage compensa- 
tion of these hospital specialists. It will 
cover equally all of the forms of practice 
typical of most of the specialties. It will 
exclude, however, the majority of anes- 
thesiologists and the occasional pathologist, 
radiologist, and physiatrist who prefer to 
work as independent practitioners and to 
render their own bills directly to their 
patients, and will remit the services in such 
cases to coverage under the supplementary 
health insurance plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALANSON W. WILLCox, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not correct that 
this difference would exist? In hos- 
pitals whose procedure is that the hos- 
pital bills for the services of the pro- 
fessions specified in the Finance Com- 
mittee amendment, if the practitioner 
agreed to it, he would be paid from the 
trust fund and supported by social secu- 
rity taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He would be origi- 
nally paid by the hospital, or, in most 
cases, would receive an agreed upon per- 
centage of the income of that depart- 
ment from its services to all patients, 
and the hospital would collect for coy- 
ered services to beneficiaries. But this 
would only occur if the specialist wanted 
it that way. 

Mr.COOPER. But the payment would 
come from the trust fund. On the other 
hand, in hospitals which do not follow 
such a procedure of billing, although the 
same type of valuable services would be 
performed by members of the same pro- 
fession. That member of the profession 
would not be paid from the trust fund, 
although the service would be rendered 
beneficiaries, under the bill. That would 
be correct, would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that that is 
an argument for the position of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. It is true 
that where the individual medical spe- 
cialist and the hospital reach an agree- 
ment that the hospital is to collect from 
the patient and then is to pay the doctor 
on an agreed basis, whether on a salary 
basis or on a percentage basis, that prac- 
tice would continue. Where there is not 
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this type of voluntary agreement, these 
services would have to be covered under 
the voluntary insurance program, part 
B, subject to the patient paying the ini- 
tial deductible of $50 and 20 percent of 
the charge thereafter. 

Where covered under plan A the source 
of funds would be the trust fund, but it 
would be the hospital which would make 
the payment. Any control by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would be minimal, and there would 
be none attributable to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. It is, then, the one case 
in the bill in which members of the 
medical profession would be brought 
within the framework and scope of the 
Health Insurance Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be so 
only if the medical specialist himself 
voluntarily should choose to have it so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to clarify 
one thing. It has been stated that no 
doctors are included in the social secu- 
rity aspect of the program. That is not 
strictly so, because in lines 6 and 7, page 
79, there is an indication that the services 
of an intern would be included. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is very important, 
because the intern is at one end of the 
scale. He is in the hospital in residence, 
in training, but he is a doctor. Excluded 
are “physician, resident, or intern,” 
meaning that he is in residence—the gen- 
eral physician, not there for the 3 years 
to practice, as it were. 

Referring to the lines from line 25 on 
page 78 to line 1 at the top of page 79, 
we find that he would be excluded. The 
specialist in pathology, et cetera, would 
fall somewhere in between. I was won- 
dering whether it might not help the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Illinois, the author of the amend- 
ment, if there were inserted after the 
words “anesthesiology,” at line 3, also 
the same words that appear in lines 20 
and 21 on page 78; namely, “under ar- 
rangements with them made by the hos- 
pital.” 

In other words, as the measure is writ- 
ten, unless the proyision is tied to pa- 
thology, and so forth—to the words which 
go in another paragraph altogether, but 
I think clearly refer to it—one might 
construe this to mean that it is intended 
that every practitioner in pathology or 
other specialty must look to the social 
security plan, whereas that it is not 
intended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect that the committee amendment in 
no way forces coverage of the specialists 
services under plan A. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that that does 
not fully satisfy the Senator from Ken- 
tucky; but at least it can be nailed down 
to the colloquy which, I understand from 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER] was had between the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], by making it clear that this is evo- 
lutional by the specialists. However it 
may vary from hospital to hospital, none- 
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theless it is still within his control. So 
theoretically if all the pathologists and 
other specialists got together and said, 
We make it a rule that we will not deal 
with the hospitals in that way,“ that 
would be the end of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think this 
additional language is necessary. I have 
still another letter from the General 
Counsel of HEW, dated July 1, which 
states that a suggested similar clarifica- 
tion is not necessary; and states further 
that as far as this legislation and the 
committee amendment are concerned the 
specialist is clearly free to withdraw from 
such a commitment at any time. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1965. 
Hon, PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator DovucLas: Your letter of 
June 29 asked me to comment on a proposal 
by the executive administrator of the Illinois 
State Medical Society for clarification of your 
amendment to H.R. 6675 relating to the in- 
hospital services of medical specialists. 

I agree with your view that clarification 
is not necessary, and that your amendment 
already accomplishes what the proposed lan- 
guage apparently seeks to accomplish. Your 
amendment would cover the services of these 
specialists only when payment for their serv- 
ices is made to the hospital, either in its 
own right or as agent for the specialists, and 
such arrangements can exist only with the 
consent of the specialists. A specialist is 
clearly free to withdraw from such an ar- 
rangement at any time except as his contract 
with a hospital may limit his freedom, as 
for example by requiring a fixed period of 
notice prior to termination. 

If a specialist should withdraw from such 
an arrangement his relation with the hos- 
pital thereafter, including his continuance 
as head of the hospital department, would 
of course be a matter for negotiation between 
the specialist and the hospital. If a new 
arrangement were worked out, the coverage 
of his services under your amendment would 
depend on whether the new arrangement 
provided that payment for his services should 
be made to the hospital. Thus, the effect 
of your amendment as it stands is precisely 
what I understand your correspondent 
desires. 

Let me take this occasion to thank you 
for your note of June 17. I appreciate great- 
ly your thoughtfulness in writing. 

Sincerely yours, r 
ALANSON W. WILLCOX, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
attention also, in part I of the report, at 
page 27, to the following statement: 

The committee believes that it is not wise 
to separate the billing for these medical 
specialities. Therefore, the committee bill 
provides that where the services in radiology, 
anesthesiology, pathology, and physiatry are 
arranged for and billed through a hospital 
they will be covered under the basic hospital 
insurance plan. Conversely, where the ar- 
rangement is that the specialist is not paid 
by or through the hospital, reimbursement 
for the services will be made under the volun- 
tary supplementary plan. 


May I say that the Iowa law is also 
neutral on this question of whether the 
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specialist should have an arrangement 
with the hospital other than wholly in- 
dependent practice and this neutrality 
is continued by the committee amend- 
ment; whereas the House bill would in- 
terfere with hospitals and medical spe- 
cialists reaching any other type of agree- 
ment on this point or continuing such an 
existing agreement. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have listened to the 
discussion with great interest. I think 
I understand the concern of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. I 
should like to state the reason for the 
arrangements that have been made under 
the Douglas amendment. 

First, were we to adopt the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, we would 
actually be raising hob with established 
hospital practices throughout the United 
States. Hospitals throughout the Na- 
tion are deeply upset at the prospect 
that we are proposing suddenly to upset 
arrangements that have been in exist- 
ence for 15 or 20 years. 

The hospitals point out the vital dif- 
ference between the type of services that 
are included and the general medical 
practice. We who have had experience 
with hospitals know that one may choose 
his own surgeon, if he needs a surgeon, 
in Louisville, for example. The surgeon 
is the man with whom the patient has 
contact. Very few persons will select 
their anesthetist, radiologists, or pathol- 
ogist. These are the specialist. Basical- 
ly, the average doctor practices in a 
competitive market. If one has an in- 
ternal problem or a surgical problem, he 
chooses his own surgeon or internist. 
But when it come to radiology, pathol- 
ogy, or anesthesiology, he is dealing with 
persons he does not necessarily know. 

Furthermore, the doctors who engage 
in the specialties do not operate as in- 
dependent practitioners, because most of 
them operate within a hospital complex. 
They have acquired materiel, labora- 
tories, and assistants that are supplied 
and paid for by the hospitals themselves. 
Therefore, when a pathologist, radiolo- 
gist, or anesthetist works on a patient, he 
does not necessarily do so as an individ- 
ual, but as a member of a team using 
technicians to perform services for him. 

Every hospital tells us that should the 
provisions of the Douglas amendment be 
removed from the bill, the cost of hos- 
pitalization would be increased signifi- 
cantly. Consequently, we find almost 
unanimity among hospital administra- 
tors across the country; and the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, which repre- 
sents the hospitals in this country, has 
been strongly in favor of the Douglas 
amendment. They believe that in the 
absence of the Douglas amendment, 
there would be virtual anarchy in the 
proper operation of hospitals. 

For a further explanation of the sit- 
uation, I respectfully refer Senators to 
page 637 of the hearings, where Dr. Al- 
bert W. Snoke, executive director of the 
Yale-New Haven Hospital and the Yale- 
New Haven Medical Center, New Haven, 
Conn., sets forth the position of a hos- 
pital administrator. 
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Dr. Snoke, an outstanding physician, 
an outstanding director, and also an out- 
standing teacher at Yale Medical School, 
in a lengthy explanation and analysis, 
sets forth what would happen if an in- 
dividual were cared for by a hospital and 
then, instead of being billed by two or 
three doctors, suddenly found himself 
billed by seven, eight, or nine doctors, 
thus causing great confusion. 

Consequently, the committee gave 
great attention to this specific point at 
the hearings because of the controversy 
that was raised. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], which the Cooper amendment 
seeks to delete, was adopted by a substan- 
tial majority in the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatis true. It has 
the dual advantage of greatly diminish- 
ing administrative costs to the hospital 
and insuring larger benefits to the aged 
patients. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. My time is run- 
ning out rapidly, but I am glad to yield 
briefly. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to emphasize one 
other point which possibly might help 
the Senator from Kentucky. He is con- 
cerned about that part of the bill which 
provides that when the services are fur- 
nished by the hospital, the proposed ac- 
tion might impinge on the professional 
standing of doctors. If the furnishing 
of the service by the hospital were done 
in such fashion as actually to impinge on 
the professional standing of doctors, it 
would probably be ruled by the State in 
which the action took place, as an un- 
authorized practice of medicine by a 
corporation. Therefore, the amendment 
brings out even further the neutrality of 
the provision which we are discussing. 
If in one State the furnishing of such 
services by a hospital constitutes the un- 
authorized practice of medicine, such 
practice will not be allowed. If in an- 
other State, it is permitted, why worry 
about it? The State and the medical 
board will have been satisfied that the 
professional standing has been preserved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the committee 
amendment were deleted, this provision 
of the bill would be in direct conflict 
with the arrangements expressly per- 
mitted by the Iowa State law. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Kentucky realizes, as the Senator from 
Iowa has brought out, that there are 
varying practices throughout the United 
States. In the case of a iarge city hos- 
pital, it will invariably be found that the 
particular specialists have a full time 
job, for which they receive substantial 
salaries, Or they may be employed on 
a fee basis and be paid so much a case. 
But there may be a situation in which 
the hospital is located in a small town, 
where there is not enough work to keep 
a specialist busy all day. The special- 
ist then works in the hospital under a 
special arrangement. He may work 
half a day for the hospital, on either 
a salary or a fee basis, and the rest of 
the day practice his specialty privately. 
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The genius of the Douglas amendment 
is that it preserves the status quo and re- 
flects the practice that has grown up 
in every community throughout the 
United States. 

We have been careful in drafting the 
Douglas amendment to make certain that 
we are not putting any new practices, 
new philosophy, or new ideas into the 
practice that now prevails in hospitals 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from North 
Carolina as he may desire. I expect to 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, there is 
much to be said in favor of the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Illinois. 
The position expressed by the Senator 
from Kentucky is identical with the view 
that I entertain. For that reason, I 
wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks and place my approval on what 
he has had to say on this subject. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
for yielding to me for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

“MEDICAL SPECIALISTS" AMENDMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
change made in the House bill by the 
Finance Committee which the Senator 
from Kentucky’s amendment would 
strike is in fact an important improve- 
ment in the House bill. The Senator’s 
amendment would strike the amendment 
which I offered in committee for myself 
and Senators Moss, NEUBERGER, HARTKE, 
Javits, KENNEDY of New York, and 
McNamara. This amendment restores 
the original provision of the King-An- 
derson bill relating to the coverage of the 
services of medical specialists under the 
basic hospitalization plan. 

The Finance Committee adopted this 
amendment, No. 156, to provide, in the 
words of the Senate committee report: 
“that where the services in radiology, 
anesthesiology, pathology, and physiatry 
are arranged for and billed through a 
hospital they will be covered under the 
basic hospital insurance plan. Con- 
versely, where the arrangement is that 
the specialist is not paid by or through 
the hospital, reimbursement for the 
services will be made under the volun- 
tary supplementary plan.” 

As the bill came over from the House, 
the services of these four medical special- 
ists were excluded from coverage under 
the basic hospitalization plan. The 
House bill would provide coverage for the 
hospital services of these specialists only 
under the voluntary supplementary plan 
and, therefore, only when a separate 
bill is rendered for such services. 

Although, initially, there was some 
misunderstanding of my amendment, we 
later redrafted the amendment to place 
it in a different line of the bill to remove 
any possible confusion, I think it is now 
clearly understood and admitted that 
the purpose of the amendment is to ac- 
commodate the hospital insurance sys- 
tem to all the various arrangements 
which have been worked out between 
hospitals and specialists. These ar- 
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rangements include salaried practice, 
percentage arrangements of many kinds, 
leases and other concessions, as well as 
wholly independent practice. Without 
this amendment, H.R. 6675 would com- 
pel renegotiation of all existing arrange- 
ments between the hospitals and the 
specialists, except those for wholly inde- 
pendent practice. 

In addition, H.R. 6675 in the form in 
which it came over to us denies to the pa- 
tients protection they otherwise would 
have against a significant proportion 
of the customary and essential costs of 
hospital care in many hospitals. It does 
this in the following manner: First, 
those who do not elect to come under 
plan B are required to pay the entire cost 
of the services of these hospital special- 
ists. This comes to an appreciable pro- 
portion. Second, those who do elect the 
voluntary contributory plan B will have 
to pay as their share one-fifth of these 
costs as their share in coinsurance plus 
the share which these services may form 
of the initial deductible under plan B of 
$50 per calendar year. 

In effect, the Federal Government 
would be interferring in the relationships 
which the hospitals and specialists have 
worked out and decidedly would put pres- 
sure on the hospitals and the specialists 
to give up salaried practice—which is 
estimated by some to include 60 percent 
of hospital pathologists and 25 percent 
of radiologists—as well as percentage ar- 
rangements, probably including most 
leases. The Senate Finance Committee 
rightly concluded, in my judgment, that 
“The committee believes that it is not 
wise to separate the billing for these 
medical specialties.” 

The amendment adopted by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, therefore, mere- 
ly restores under the basic hospitaliza- 
tion plan the same practice followed by 
prevailing medical or hospitalization 
plans in this country. Private hospital 
insurance, for example, includes cover- 
age of the costs of the services of the 
medical specialists where the hospital 
bills the patients for those services. Blue 
Cross hospitalization insurance includes 
the coverage of these costs. The Kerr- 
Mills plan for public assistance pays for 
the services of these hospital specialists. 
Federal employees health insurance pro- 
grams also pay for these services. The 
medicare program for the dependents of 
the members of the Armed Forces pay 
for these services. It would be highly 
inconsistent for the hospitalization pro- 
gram for the aged not to continue this 
practice. 

Every element of the legislative history 
of this amendment, which restores the 
original provision of the King-Anderson 
bill, shows that there is no intent, as has 
been alleged, to have the Government 
make “hospital employees” of the med- 
ical specialists in these four fields. The 
amendment keeps the hospital care for 
the aged legislation absolutely neutral 
with respect to which agreement the 
hospitals and the medical specialists work 
out among themselves now or in the 
future. Additional assurance of this is 
given in the letter dated June 2, 1965, 
signed by the General Counsel of the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which I have already read into 
the Record: Mr. Willcox’ letter is in 
response to my request for his official 
comments on the assertion that this 
amendment would force or tend to force 
hospital specialists in the four fields to 
serve as salaried employees of the hos- 
pitals. In it, he has stated the reasons 
why such an assertion, in his words, is 
without any foundation whatsoever.” 

Assurances are given, also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the additional reply which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Willcox to a request 
from the executive administrator of the 
Illinois State Medical Society suggesting 
the addition of certain language to the 
amendment in order to clarify its intent 
further. It appeared to me, on the face 
of it, that additional language was not 
necessary. Mr. Willcox agreed, but has 
replied with further assurances on the 
meaning of the amendment. I have 
added these further assurances to the 
legislative history by reading the letter 
into the Recorp a few minutes ago. 
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Mr. President, my chief concern in 
offering this amendment was that the 
action of the House in excluding these 
services from coverage, thereby making 
a fundamental change in the King-An- 
derson proposal, constituted a serious 
reduction in benefits to many of the 
elderly people who will be the bene- 
ficiaries of this hospital and health care 
program. The House bill does provide 
coverage under the basic hospitalization 
plan for the services of nonmedical 
technicians in these fields and for the 
overhead costs of these services, but the 
exclusion of the services of the medical 
specialists themselves is estimated to be 
a reduction in benefits of about 4 or 5 
percent of the total hospital costs of a 
patient. Moreover, the exclusion of 
these services means, as many witnesses 
have pointed out, that the patient-bene- 
ficiary would be denied coverage for these 
services which are essential to the care of 
hospitalized illness unless he had elected 
the supplementary plan coverage. And, 
of course, even then he would be subject 
to the $50 deductible and the 20-percent 
coinsurance feature for these services. 
So the action of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in my judgment, restores an im- 
portant area of benefits to the basic hos- 
pitalization plan. 

An impressive statement pointing out 
the reduction of benefits made by the 
House exclusion of these services was 
made to the committee by Mr. Nelson 
Cruikshank, director of the Department 
of Social Security, AFL-CIO. He said: 

While the combination of these two plans 
does indeed provide far more comprehensive 
protection than that envisaged in any of the 
previous proposed plans, there are some 
matters that cause us concern. The first 
is a reduction of the benefits in the basic 
plan, as contrasted with the proposals of 
HR. 1, and S. 1. This latter measure—as 
well as its King-Anderson and Forand bill 
predecessors—provided that all services fur- 
nished to an inpatient of a hospital, by the 
hospital, including services in the fields of 
pathology, radiology, physiatry, and anes- 
thesiology would be covered among the basic 
in-hospital services. Under the terms of 
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H.R. 6675, that part of such services that is 
provided by a physician would be excluded 
from the basic hospital benefits. Coverage 
would be limited to partial reimbursement 
for the physician’s fee under the terms of the 
supplementary program. 

In our view, this change results in a sub- 
stantial reduction in benefits under the basic 
plan, as a result of shifting coverage of hos- 
pital-based s ts’ services from the basic 
program to the supplementary program. In- 
stead of full coverage for these services, the 
individual would be entitled only to reim- 
bursement subject to the $50 overall deduct- 
ible for 80 percent of the specialists’ fees. 
And he would be entitled to this only if he 
were enrolled in the supplementary program. 

In actual fact the benefits in the basic 
plan would be further reduced under this 
provision because, as a result of changing the 
terms under which payment for these services 
could be made, the cost of hospital-based 
specialists’ services could be expected to rise 
sharply—both for beneficiaries and nonbene- 
ficiaries. Experience with existing plans such 
as Blue Cross has demonstrated that the to- 
tal cost to patients, or third-party payers, 
for these hospital-based specialists’ services 
is substantially smaller when these services 
are provided as part of total hospital services 
than when they are provided by the special- 
ists charging on a fee-for-service basis. 


Mr. President, the reduction of bene- 
fits made by the exclusion in the House 
bill, which the Senator from Kentucky 
would again take out, is most clearly 
shown with respect to hospital out- 
patient diagnostic benefits. Under the 
House version, an eligible beneficiary 
would receive the tests and related serv- 
ices that hospitals ordinarily furnish to 
patients for diagnostic study but not 
those performed by the hospital special- 
ists. The deductible applicable to this 
benefit, as provided in the House bill, is 
$20 for diagnostic services furnished to 
the patient by the hospital during a 20- 
day period. The Senate bill would add 
a 20-percent copay feature. It is im- 
portant to understand how this would 
work in actual practice. The most com- 
mon hospital outpatient diagnostic 
studies involve either radiological exami- 
nation or laboratory tests. Under H.R. 
6675 as it came from the House, the hos- 
pital would be reimbursed only for its 
costs exclusive of the compensation of 
physician-specialists, presumably for the 
supplies, salaries of technicians, and 
overhead attributed to the services ren- 
dered. Without including any fee for 
the radiologist to interpret the X-rays 
or the pathologist to report on the lab- 
oratory test, the hospital’s reasonable 
costs are often unlikely to exceed the $20 
deductible figure. Hence, many of the 
eligible aged would have to pay out of 
their own pockets all of the costs of the 
outpatient diagnostic services they re- 
ceive in hospitals. 

The alleged compensatory factor is 
that the eligible aged outpatients who 
have elected the voluntary medical cov- 
erage can have the physician’s fee paid 
by the supplemental medical insurance. 
But what of those who fail to elect this 
coverage? Moreover, the deductible 
under the voluntary supplemental med- 
ical plan is $50 a calendar year. There- 
fore, if reimbursable expenses of less than 
$50 are incurred by the patient in the 
calendar year he will receive no benefits 
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for these specialist services under the 
medical insurance plan. In fact, the 
hospital deductible of $20 may be added 
to the medical deductible of $50 to pro- 
vide an effective deductible of $70. 
Moreover, the voluntary supplementary 
plan would cover only 80 percent of the 
patient’s bill above the deductible. 
Under the amendment adopted by the 
Senate Finance Committee, however, 
the eligible patient would receive both 
the testing and the services of radiolo- 
gists and pathologists in the hospital 
out-patient diagnostic facilities. The 
hospital would be compensated under the 
basic plan and the medical specialists 
would receive remuneration through 
the hospital if such an arrangement 
exists. Where the hospital bills for the 
services of the medical specialists, the 
patient would face only a $20 deductible, 
but not an out-of-pocket payment of the 
$50 deductible plus 20 percent of the 
bill. Indeed, the patient might be so 
caught in a combination of plans A and 
B that in some cases the deductible 
would be as high as $70 plus 20 percent 
of the bill. And it should never be for- 
gotten that those who did not choose to 
come under plan B would bear the full 
load for the services of the hospital spe- 


cialists. 
m 


My second concern from the point of 
view of the patient-beneficiary of the 
House exclusion of the services of the 
hospital specialists from coverage under 
the basic plan is the unnecessary confu- 
sion which would be brought about by 
this interference in the present estab- 
lished patterns of reimbursement for 
these services. As the Senator from 
Connecticut has pointed out, excellent 
testimony in this regard was given to 
the committee by Dr. Albert W. Snoke, 
executive director of the Yale-New Ha- 
ven Hospital of the Yale-New Haven 
Medical Center in New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Snoke is also a professor of hospital 
administration in the Department of 
Epidemiology and Public Health of the 
Yale University School of Medicine and 
a past president of the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Dr. Snoke cites two patients’ overall 
bills from his hospital files in a summary 
table to show the complex of separate 
billings which would face the patients 
if this exclusion is maintained. One of 
the patients would have received two 
separate bills from the physicians who 
were directly concerned with him as 
personal physicians, plus nine additional 
separate bills from physicians who were 
concerned with professional services in- 
volved in his care but who had minimal 
to no personal contact with the patient. 
The second patient would have received 
two separate personal physician bills and 
in addition seven more professional 
bills from physicians associated with hos- 
pital-based medical specialties. Dr. 
Snoke correctly suggests that if these ex- 
amples are confusing to the Members of 
the Senate they need only multiply this 
confusion by the some 14 million indi- 
viduals who will be patient-beneficiaries 
immediately following enactment of this 
legislation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Dr. Snoke’s let- 
ter, the whole text of which appears at 
page 637 of the Senate hearings, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The provision of efficient and economical 
hospital and medical care to patients in this 
country is extremely complex and is grow- 
ing in complexity daily. It is just as difficult 
to differentiate precisely between what con- 
stitutes nursing care and medical care as it 
is to differentiate between hospital care and 
medical care. Hospital and medical services 
in such hospital-based medical specialties as 
radiology, pathology, anesthesiology and 
physiatry are part of the total health care 
services provided in a hospital and are in 
sharp contrast to those medical activities 
in which an individual doctor acts as a 
personal physician to an individual patient, 

This complexity requires the utmost flex- 
ibility in the development of professional and 
financial relationships so as to permit physi- 
clans and hospitals at the local level to es- 
tablish agreements that will provide the 
highest quality of care to the patient in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 

This understanding is clearly emphasized 
in S. 1 and H.R. 6675, title XVIII, section 
1801, “Prohibition Against Any Federal In- 
terference” in which it is stated that noth- 
ing in this title shall be construed to au- 
thorize any Federal officer or employee to 
exercise any supervision or control over the 
practice of medicine or the manner in which 
medical services are provided, or over the se- 
lection, tenure, or compensation of any offi- 
cer or employee of any institution, agency, 
or person providing health services; or to ex- 
ercise any supervision or control over the ad- 
ministration or operation of any such insti- 
tution, agency, or person.” 

This is an excellent statement of princi- 
ple—but is inconsistent with the present 
text of the bill in which traditional, long- 
standing, and satisfactory financial and ad- 
ministrative arrangements between hospi- 
tals and radiologists, anesthesiologists, pa- 
thologists, and physiatrists are arbitrarily 
and markedly changed. Amendment No. 156 
would again permit hospitals and individual 
physicians to develop their own financial 
and administrative relationships in the 
same flexible pattern that has obtained in 
the past and which has resulted in equitable 
and satisfactory arrangements * * * [will] re- 
sult from the present bill unless amendment 
No. 156 is accepted. One can understand 
the potential chaos that will result under 
the existing bill only if one analyzes the 
actual procedures by which hospitals and 
physicians would have to operate under the 
present provisions of the proposed bill. The 
confusion is serious enough for those famil- 
iar with hospital and professional billing— 
it would be virtually impossible to explain 
the necessary procedures to many of our 
elderly patients, 

I have taken two patients’ bills from the 
hospital files. The first case is a 79-year-old 
male with cancer of the prostrate gland and 
with a cardiac complication. The second is 
a case of a 75-year-old female with a cat- 
aract operation but also with a cardiac com- 
plication. In both cases, the professional 
services of many separate individual physi- 
cians on the hospital medical staff were in- 
volved. The patients also had their own 
personal physicians. 

The following table summarizes the pro- 
fessional fees charged by the personal phy- 
sicians and also the value of the professional 
component of the hospital-based medical 
specialties if separate professional fees based 
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the other physicians: 


Individual physicians involved in the hos- 
pital care of 2 elderly patients 


79-year-old | 75-year-old 
mal 


e, female, 
cancer, cataract 
prostate | operation 
gland 


Physicians rendering a bill for 
— professional serv- 
ces: 


Surgeo — AE 
Individual physicians pro- 
viding professional — 


through hospital-based med- 
ical specialties: 
Anesthetist. ...........2.- 2.60. 00 227.30 
Radiologist ........+....-- 260.00) last cte sce oe 
Clinical gate ge 
—̃ — 25.00 2.50 
Clinical — we 23,00 2.30 
Clinical microscopist_. 25.00 2.30 
Clinical microbiologist. 27.00 2.70 
Pathologist, tissue. a A. ee epee 
Electrocardiologist. > 23.00 3. 00 
Cardiopulmonary, inhalation 
therapist 222224. 23.00 24.00 


Actual bills presented to the patient for personal pro- 
fessional services. 

2 Value of professional component of hospital-based 
medical specialties now covered under hospital bill par 
for which separate professional 2 would need to be 
rendered under S. 1 and H. R. 6675. 


The man with cancer of the prostate gland 
would haye received two separate bills from 
the physicians who were directly concerned 
with him as personal physicians plus nine 
additional separate bills from physicians who 
were concerned with professional services 
involved in his care but who had minimal 
to no personal contact with the patient. 

The woman with the cataract operation 
would also have received two separate per- 
sonal physician bills and in addition seven 
additional professional bills from physicians 
associated with hospital-based medical 
specialties. 

The above illustration of multiple pro- 
fessional bills illustrates the problem that 
the implementation of S. 1 and H.R. 6675, as 
currently written, will present. It is almost 
impossible to outline an understandable pro- 
cedure by which 9 to 11 separate doctors’ 
bills, ranging from $0.30 to $350, would be 
presented to one patient in which the patient 
not only has to decide how to apply the 
deductible requirement of $50 but also to 
calculate how much is owed the 11 physicians 
on the 80- to 20-percent division. If this is 
confusing to the Senate Finance Committee, 
multiply this confusion by some 14 million 
individuals aged 65 or more. Amendment 
No. 156 would enable hospitals and physi- 
cians to continue under present established 
and satisfactory patterns of reimbursement 
in this regard. 

Unless S. 1 and H.R. 6675 is amended as 
indicated, the expense to the patient and to 
the public in general will be substantially 
increased. Reference to the previous table 
indicates the costs currently paid by individ- 
uals or third parties for the hospital-based 
professional services received under our pres- 
ent system of reimbursement. It can be 
categorically predicated that there will be 
no such individual professional fee charges, 
especially in the smaller amounts shown in 
the above table, if submission of individual 
professional fees is required. The expense of 
separate billing and collection procedures in 
addition to minimal professional fee charges 
will increase the charges and the cost of 
professional care substantially. 


Iv 
Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a third 
general concern of those of us who spon- 
sored the amendment is the effect of the 
exclusion of the House bill on the quality 
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of hospital care and efficiency of hospital 
administration. It is no news to the Sen- 
ate, I am sure, that the American hos- 
pital administrators and their boards of 
directors are overwhelmingly and vehe- 
mently in support of the amendment 
adopted by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and are opposed to its elimination. 
I earlier wrote the directors of each of 
the hospitals in Illinois to ask their view 
of the exclusion and I have put most of 
the responses I have received in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Administrators of 
approximately 60 percent of the hospi- 
tals replied to my letter and their opinion 
was unanimously for Senate action to re- 
store coverage of these services along the 
lines of my amendment. No Illinois hos- 
pital administrator replied to me that he 
disagreed with the amendment. Even 
those who were cool to the general pur- 
poses of the medicare legislation were 
strongly for the amendment which the 
committee adopted. 

My. President, the American Hospital 
Association took an early strong stand 
in support of the amendment adopted by 
the Senate Finance Committee. Their 
official statement, sent to me in a tele- 
gram signed by Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American 
Hospital Association, is a concise and im- 
pressive statement of what the House ex- 
clusion would mean to American hospi- 
tals. I ask unanimous consent that this 
telegram of April 5, 1965, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 5, 1965. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

In reply to your wire the American Hos- 
pital Association takes the position that radi- 
ology, pathology, anesthesiology, and physia- 
try services in hospitals are essential to the 
provision of high-quality patient care in the 
hospital and thus are basic hospital services. 
Exclusion of these services would seriously 
retard the continued development, so strik- 
ing in the past few decades, of the modern 
hospital as the central institution in our 
health service system. The association’s his- 
toric policy position that radiology, path- 
ology, anesthesiology, and physiatry are hos- 
pital services was clearly enunciated on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1957, by our board of trustees when 
it acted to include these benefits as benefits 
of prepaid. hospitalization benefit plans. 
Fragmentation of the components of hospital 
service not only will confuse the public 
through a multiple billing approach and cost 
them more, but more importantly could en- 
danger the quality of patient service in the 
hospital by diminishing the administrative 
controls necessary for the optimum delivery 
of these services, coordination of which is so 
essential to high-quality hospital care. 

The association maintains the position 
that these services, including the professional 
activity of the specialist, are a proper part of 
hospital reimbursable costs. In testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Committee 
in its hearing on similar legislation in July 
1961, we urged that these medical specialist’s 
services be included in the hospital benefits 
proposed and we argued strongly against the 
deletion of such specialist’s services from 
the bill. 

More recently we expressed our support of 
the provision of such services as it was in- 
corporated in H.R. 1. We opposed interfer- 
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ence by the Congress in the local arrange- 
ments developed through the Nation by the 
individual specialists and the hospitals con- 
cerned. We were distressed that the services 
of these specialists were removed from the 
definition of hospital services in H.R. 6675. 
We believe that this interferes with existing 
relationships between hospitals and physi- 
cians and tends to dictate a nationwide pat- 
tern prescribed by the Federal Government. 
The present provisions of H.R. 6675 in respect 
to these specialists will, we believe, seriously 
disturb the existing relationships throughout 
the Nation and may as above noted threaten 
in certain instances continued efforts to im- 
prove the quality of patient care. It is cer- 
tain to face aged beneficiaries with a sub- 
stantial reduction in the benefits they will 
receive under the legislation. 

The longstanding arrangements developed 
by many Blue Cross plans will be imperiled. 
The administration of the overall program 
will become enormously more complicated. 
The required total separation of the partic- 
ular physician’s services involved from the 
departmental costs of hospitals will require 
nationwide renegotiation of contracts be- 
tween hospitals and specialists and between 
hospitals and third party agencies. The ef- 
fects will most likely be extended overall to 
hospital patients. We strongly urge the re- 
instatement of the services of these special- 
ists as a part of hospital services in the legis- 
lation you finally pass. 

Epwtin L. Crossy, M.D., 
Executive Vice President, American Hos- 
pital Association. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President many 
other witnesses and organizations sup- 
plied impressive testimony in support of 
the adoption of this amendment. I want 
to call particular attention, however, to 
the excellent letter I received from Mr. 
L W. Abel, then the secretary-treasurer 
and now the president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. On behalf of 
the United Steelworkers of America, Mr. 
Abel objects to the House exclusion on 
the grounds, first, that any further frag- 
mentation of health care service must 
necessarily result in a deterioration of the 
quality of medical care and, second, that 
the proposed exclusion will significantly 
increase costs unnecessarily. It should 
be noted, that on the basis of studies by 
Blue Cross, Mr. Abel estimates that ex- 
cluding these medical specialists from 
plan A would result in increased costs 
to the aged of approximately $55 million 
@ year. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Abel’s letter of May 14, 1965, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14, 1965. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator DoucLas: The United 
Steelworkers of America, by resolution of its 
last constitutional convention, wholeheart- 
edly supports the enactment of legislation 
to provide Federal health care insurance for 
the aged. We join the vast majority of labor 
and the American people in supporting in 
principle the amendments to the Social 
Security Act recently passed by the House 
of Representatives. I am writing to object, 
however, to the provision of the House bill 
which excludes payment for the traditional 
and customary hospital services dispensed 
by such hospital personnel as radiologists, 
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pathologists, anesthesiologists, and physi- 
atrists. Since these services are as essential 
and integral part of hospital care they are 
now typically paid for as part of the hos- 
pital’s bill for all services rendered—partic- 
ularly in our older and better hospitals. 

My objections to this uncalled-for and 
radical change in the method of remunerat- 
ing certain categories of hospital personnel 
are essentially (1) that any further frag- 
mentation of health care service must neces- 
sarily result in a deterioration in the quality 
of medical care, and (2) the proposed ex- 
clusion will significantly increase costs un- 
necessarily. The only purpose served by the 
exclusion from the act of payment of these 
hospital services is to unjustifiably enrich 
certain categories of physicians at the ex- 
pense of the public. 

There is no evidence that specialists work- 
ing for hospitals have been treated ungen- 
erously. To the contrary, the of un- 
derproduction of all physicians has resulted 
in serious shortages of the categories of 
physicians who traditionally are employed 
by hospitals and, as classical economic 
theory would predict, increased competition 
for the services of these scarce medical spe- 
cialists has resulted in extremely rich re- 
wards for their services. The exclusion of 
these specialists from hospital payrolls and 
the granting of an unregulated monopoly to 
them by Federal statute is against the public 
interest. 

In the unlikely event the monopoly was 
granted, only the public regulation of fees 
charged could prevent vast increases in the 
costs for these essentials hospital services. 

The effect of the proposed exclusion 
would be to turn hospitals into a mere build- 
ing of sleeping rooms for the sick and in- 
jured, with essential hospital services turned 
into profitmaking concessions handed over 
to uncontrolled private individuals who 
would have monopoly power to determine 
the quality and type of services, and to 
charge whatever they pleased. Our hospitals 
are and should continue to be medical insti- 
tutions designed to give acutely disabled 
patients access to the most advanced diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities and personnel. 
The expansion of hospital facilities and per- 
sonnel should not be left to the anticipation 
of profit by business-minded doctors, but 
should be based on the rational allocation of 
resources by the hospital’s public trustees 
based on the growth and development of 
the techniques of medical science, and the 
growing wealth of communities and the 
Nation. 

Hospitals have developed to their present 
vast size and importance because where 
serious illness is involved, present-day medi- 
cine cannot be practiced out of a medical 
bag. What makes a hospital a medical cen- 
ter are its arrays of scientific equipment and 
its team of medical specialists—doctors, 
nurses, and technicians—who provide the 
scientific and technical services to the prac- 
ticing physicians. If hospital services are 
to be provided in an effective fashion they 
must be supplied by professional personnel 
whose loyalties and responsibilities are ex- 
clusively to the hospital medical team. To 
be part of the hospital team these technical 
specialists must be paid by the hospital. 
I believe that the preservation of our pres- 
ent pattern of hospital organization is true 
conservatism—the conservation of an insti- 
tution that has proven effective and economic 
alike to the public, to the hospitals, and to 
the physicians. 

An effort was made several years ago to 
eliminate from the Western Pennsylvania 
Blue Cross plan coverage of X-ray, laboratory 
and anesthesia services provided in hos- 
pitals. These proposals were placed before 
the then Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, the Honorable Francis H. Smith, 
who decided that the traditional practice of 
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paying for these services as hospital services 
should not be upset. 

In connection with these proceedings, the 
Blue Cross made a study of the costs in- 
volved if the proposed reduction of covered 
services had been granted. The Blue Cross 
has updated the study and the figures are as 
impressive today as they were 8 years 
ago, when the study was first made. The 
Blue Cross current estimates for the Nation 
are as follows: 

1. If the hospital X-ray services were to be 
paid for separately, these costs would be 
increased approximately $252,500,000. 

2. If laboratory services were to be paid 
for separately, an additional cost of $250 
million would be incurred. 

3. Separate payments for anesthesia serv- 
ices would increase costs approximately $88 
million. 

In summary, it is estimated that a change 
in the method of paying for the services of 
the doctors of radiology, pathology, and 
anesthesiology from covered hospital serv- 
ices to individual fees for service would raise 
the medical expenses of the country by al- 
most $600 million for these three medical 
specialties alone. If applied only to the aged, 
such a change would immediately add a cost 
of $55 million to the bills of persons over the 
age of 65. 

I sincerely hope that your committee will 
find the proposed change in our present 
method of paying for hospital services to be 
against the public interest, and will 
strengthen, not weaken, those time tested 
ways of paying for hospital services which 
have steadily improved the quality of medi- 
cal care provided in and by American hos- 


pitals. 
Respectfully yours, 
I. W. ABEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think it important to note that amend- 
ment No. 156 had the strong support of 
the administration, as well as of rep- 
resentatives of the group practice plans, 
the hospitals, and many other groups 
and authorities. 

Now, Mr. President, while it is true that 
the national associations of the patholo- 
gists, radiologists, and anesthesiologists 
have all opposed my amendment—al- 
though those opponents who have come 
to understand it seems to have modified 
their feelings—it does not follow that 
these specialists unanimously have op- 
posed the amendment. The number of 
individual dissents we have heard may 
be too small to be statistically important, 
vigorous though some of them have been. 
But we must not overlook the fact that 
virtually all hospital pathologists and 
radiologists, and considerable numbers of 
those in the other two specialties, have 
long been practicing, and are practicing 
today, under agreements permitting 
their services to be arranged for and 
billed through the hospital. This is and 
has been true even though these special- 
ties are in short supply and their bar- 
gaining position is strong. 

Here and there, it is true, the matter 
has become an issue, but when it has, 
the issue has generally been resolved— 
as it was resolved in the one instance 
where the issue went to court—in a man- 
ner wholly compatible with my amend- 
ment. I find no evidence that the 
specialists in our hospitals across the 
country are clamoring for the radical 
change in their arrangements which the 
House bill would have forced upon them. 
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Mr. President, inasmuch as the State 
of Iowa is the case I have referred to 
in which this matter became an issue 
and was settled through court action and 
specific legislation, and inasmuch as the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] raised a question about the ef- 
fect of my amendment yesterday, I think 
it appropriate to add this comment to 
the response made yesterday by the sen- 
ior Senator from New Mexico. 

As I understand it, and I have con- 
sulted with the General Counsel of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare about this, the Iowa law ex- 
pressly permits hospitals to bill for the 
services of radiologists and pathologists 
and permits the hospitals and special- 
ists to agree on sharing the income of 
the specialist departments. I further 
understand that this is the prevailing 
practice in Iowa. 

I would point out to the Senate that 
the Iowa law clearly contemplates that 
the entire medical and nonmedical serv- 
ices of the specialist departments of ra- 
diology and pathology be treated as an 
entity and billed as a unit. 

Now I would add to the comments of 
Senator ANDERSON yesterday that the 
House exclusion of these specialist serv- 
ices where the hospital bills for them 
would interfere in the prevailing prac- 
tice in Iowa which is specifically recog- 
nized in Iowa law. 

The House exclusion would undercut 
the Iowa arrangement insofar as the 
care of aged persons is concerned and 
might well force a renegotiation of the 
existing arrangements. This is so be- 
cause the House exclusion would permit 
the coverage of the hospital services of 
medical specialists only under the vol- 
untary plan and this would require a 
separate and individual billing arrange- 
ment for services which are now in- 
cluded in the hospital bill in many in- 
stances. 

Further, Mr. President, I would like 
to observe that one of the purposes of 
the Iowa law, the text of which Senator 
HIcKENLOOPER inserted in the RECORD yes- 
terday, appears to be to assure that 
these authorized arrangements with 
hospitals are not entered into “in any 
way which creates the relationship of 
employer and employee between the hos- 
pital and the doctor” (sec. 135B 26). 

May I say that the amendment which 
I offered and which was adopted by the 
Finance Committee to permit coverage 
of these services under plan A, when 
they are arranged for through the hos- 
pital and the hospital bills for them, 
does not in any way offend this princi- 
ple of the Iowa legislation. As I have 
explained and documented in detail 
earlier, there is no intent to force doc- 
tors into an employee relationship with 
hospitals in my amendment. 

So, Mr. President, I would add to the 
comments Senator ANDERSON made yes- 
terday to Senator HIcKENLOOPER that 
while the amendment would honor the 
intents and purposes of the Iowa law, 
failure to retain the amendment in the 
bill would definitely offend the intents 
and purposes of the Iowa law. 

Representatives of some of the spe- 
cialty organizations argued, if I under- 
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stand them correctly, that the arrange- 
ments prevailing today ought to be 
changed because the specialists are phy- 
sicians and because most other phy- 
sicians who practice in hospitals bill 
their patients directly. This argument, 
I believe, is unsound because there are 
important differences between these spe- 
cialists and the other in-hospital practi- 
tioners to whom they compared them- 
selves, 

First let me say that I recognize and 
emphasize the professional status of 
these hospital specialists. Not only are 
they doctors of medicine, but they also 
have completed additional and rigorous 
specialized training, and generally have 
passed examinations by specialty boards. 
Although as heads of hospital depart- 
ments they may have important admin- 
istrative duties, their professional skills 
are a major component of high-quality 
hospital care. My amendment, which 
merely preserves the status quo in hos- 
pital-specialist relations, does not dero- 
gate in the least from the professional 
stature of the specialists. 

These physicians, however, have a 
quite different relationship to their pa- 
tients from that of the clinical practi- 
tioner. Hospital pathologists and radiol- 
ogists have been aptly described as 
“doctors’ doctors”; their function—ex- 
cept in radiotherapy and perhaps to a 
small degree in anesthesiology—is not to 
treat patients but to help the doctors who 
do treat them. In doing this, moreover, 
these specialists have the assistance of 
staffs of nonmedical personnel who per- 
form by far the larger volume of the 
work, including some highly technical 
procedures. 

Finally, where they are heads of hos- 
pital departments they do not control 
the volume of their own practice, but 
commonly have agreed to do whatever 
work in their respective fields may be 
generated within the hospital. They are 
thus by no reasonable description solo 
practitioners as other physicians who 
work in the hospital are. Rather, they 
play an important and integral role in 
the complex hospital organization, serv- 
ing the patients chiefly as they serve 
their fellow physicians; serving them not 
by the patients’ selection but because the 
hospital has chosen the specialists to 
serve the entire institution. 

Hosptial physiatrists and the minority 
of anesthesiologists who have chosen to 
work under these arrangements with 
hospitals, although they have more direct 
contact with patients, are in other 
respects more similar to pathologists 
and radiologists than they are to the gen- 
eral practitioner, the internist, or the 
surgeon. 

The contention that these four groups 
of specialists should be treated like other 
physicians, then, breaks down because 
they are unlike other physicians in their 
relations with hospital patients, in the 
manner in which they function as de- 
partment heads, in the way their practice 
is developed and its volume controlled. 
and in the extent to which their work is 
shared with lay assistants. It is con- 
siderations such &s these, I believe, that 
have shaped the evolution of relations 
between hospitals and the specialists in 
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the past; it is considerations such as 
these, rather than a mandate from 
Congress, that should shape them in the 
future. 

The adoption of our amendment in the 
Finance Committee, virtually without 
opposition, was a wise step. I believe it 
would be an unfortunate mistake to now 
agree to the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky to strike the committee 
amendment. 

It would indeed be unfortunate to re- 
vert to the House exclusion of the medi- 
cal specialists services, for the House 
provision would interfere with the exist- 
ing relationships between hospitals and 
physicians and would tend to dictate a 
nationwide pattern prescribed by the 
Federal Government. It would, more- 
over, significantly reduce the benefits 
and confuse the beneficiaries, The Fed- 
eral Government should not be used to 
bludgeon hospitals and physicians into 
abandoning the provision of these serv- 
ices as essential elements of hospital 
service. 

Not only should the Senate defeat the 
motion to strike the committee amend- 
ment, it should insist, through its con- 
ferees, that the final bill retain the 
amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have followed the debate on this topic 
with much interest because it has been a 
matter of concern to me. Is it the posi- 
tion of the floor manager of the bill that 
the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Illinois takes a neutral position on 
the matter? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. If it is presently 
the practice of the hospital to bill the 
patient for these services, it would con- 
tinue to do so, but, if the doctor now did 
the billing he would continue to do so? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is the way the 
matter is handled by the specialties with 
the hospitals at the present time. 

We are retaining the arrangements 
that various hospitals have across the 
country. The hospitals do not all have 
the same arrangement. Various hospi- 
tals have different arrangements. We 
are providing that the arrangements 
which the hospitals have with these spe- 
cialties will still prevail. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have received some mail on this subject, 
the same as have all other Senators. I 
wanted it to be clear that this would 
leave the situation to be handled in the 
same manner as it is now handled. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that there is great variation 
in the treatment of this matter in dif- 
ferent States and hospitals. I under- 
stand the practical questions that are 
involved. However, I do not believe that 
we have reached the fundamental issue 
at all. The fundamental issue, in my 
judgment, is whether we can at this time, 
or gradually, bring the doctors into the 
system. That is being done. 

When it is said that the status quo 
would be maintained, that would merely 
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mean that the hospitals would be able to 

collect for the doctors’ services from the 

trust fund. 

I am sure that this matter will be con- 
sidered in conference. I wanted to give 
my views. I prefer that the House ver- 
sion be sustained. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whose time shall the quorum be charged? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
quorum call may be charged to my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senator withdraw 
his request temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut withdraw his 
request for a quorum? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont be 
temporarily laid aside for the present 
consideration of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that the 
amendment be not stated but printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

On page 349, beween lines 12 and 13, insert 
the following: 

“CONTINUATION OF CHILD’S INSURANCE BENE- 
FITS AFTER ADOPTION BY BROTHER OR 
SISTER 
“Sec. 342. (a) Section 202(d)(1)(D) of 

the Social Security Act (as amended by 
section 306(b) of this Act) is further 
amended by striking out ‘or uncle’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘uncle, brother, or 
sister’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to monthly 
insurance benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months after the month in 
which this Act is enacted; except that, in 
the case of an individual who was not en- 
titled to child’s insurance benefits under 
section 202(d) of such Act for the month in 
which this Act was enacted, such amend- 
ment shall apply only on the basis of an 
application filed in or after the month in 
which this Act is enacted.” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that if a child were 
adopted by a brother or sister, this 
would not disqualify him for monthly 
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insurance benefits to which he might 
otherwise be entitled. 

There are many instances in which 
such a provision would be in the best 
interest of a child as well as of the fam- 
ily concerned. Although the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has not submitted an official re- 
port on my bill (S. 1031), I have been 
assured by letter from Robert M. Ball, 
Commissioner of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration that the Department would 
give sympathetic consideration to either 
a bill or an amendment which would 
make such an adjustment in the so- 
cial security law. 

I can testify as to the need for this 
amendment by telling you very briefly 
about the unfortunate human problem 
which has arisen in Salt Lake City. 

A mother died leaving 5 children and 
ahusband. The husband remarried and 
died without issue from the second mar- 
riage. A contest has arisen over custody 
of the youngest child, aged 12, between 
the oldest son, who is married and has 
a family, and the stepmother. 

The judge in the case has awarded 
custody of the 12-year-old child to the 
eldest son, providing a petition is filed for 
adoption. 

The petition has been filed, but when 
the older brother applied for continua- 
tion of social security benefits for his 
young sister, under the father’s social 
security account, he found that his young 
sister would no longer be eligible. 

The older son has a wife and children 
of his own to support. His income is not 
high. He wants to assume the responsi- 
bility for the care and education of his 
younger sister, rather than leaving her 
with her stepmother, but the day he signs 
the adoption papers, social security pay- 
ments for the young sister stops. 

Tt is an anomoly of the law that child 
payments can continue if a minor child 
is adopted by a stepmother, a stepfather, 
a grandparent or an aunt or an uncle, but 
not by an elder brother or sister. 

I believe the law should be amended so 
that brothers and sisters can be kept to- 
gether after the death of both parents in 
instances where there is an elder brother 
or sister in a position to assume respon- 
sibility for a younger child. 

I urge that my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should be happy to take the 
amendment to conference, study it in 
conference, and see if something can be 
arrived at. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presie 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask that the time be taken equally 
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from the time of the two contending 
sides, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It occurs to 
me we might make better time today if 
we could persuade some of our colleagues 
to make speeches on the bill itself after 
the final vote. If they do that, I know 
they would like the speeches to appear 
in the Recorp before the vote. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments made on the bill after the vote on 
the bill may appear in the Recorp prior 
to the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum on the same basis I previously 
stated. 

Mr. PROUTY. Without the time be- 
ing charged to either side 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor would like a quorum call, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time to 
be charged equally to the two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator yield 
himself? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 
to modify my amendment; I send the 
modification to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the modification. 

Mr. PROUTY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the modifi- 
cation be dispensed with, and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modification is as follows: 
MINIMUM BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
WHO HAVE ATTAINED AGE 72 

Sec. 309(a) (1), title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof (after the new section 226 added 
by section 101 of this Act) the following new 
section: 

“MINIMUM BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
WHO HAVE ATTAINED AGE 72 

“Sec, 227. (a) In the case of any individual 
who attains the age of 72 but who does not 
meet the requirements of section 214(a), and 
who is a resident of the United States and 
(i) is a citizen of the United States, and has 
resided in the United States continuously 
for not less than eighteen months before 
the month in which he files application for 
benefits under this subsection, or (ii) has 
resided in the United States continuously for 
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the ten-year period preceding the month in 
which he files application for benefits under 
this subsection, the 6 quarters of coverage 
preferred to in so much of paragraph (1) of 
section 214(a) as follows clause (C) shall, 
instead, be zero quarters of coverage for pur- 
poses of determining entitlement of such 
individual to benefits under section 202(a). 
For each month before the month in which 
any such individual meets the requirements 
of section 214(a), the amount of his old-age 
insurance benefit shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 202(a) be $35. If an 
individual is entitled to benefits under sec- 
tion 202(a) for any month as a result of this 
section and also to wife’s or husband’s insur- 
ance benefits under section 202(b) or sec- 
tion 202(c), the amount of the monthly bene- 
fit under section 202(a) shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to such wife's or husband's 
insurance benefit (but not below zero), and 
under such circumstances the provisions of 
section 202(k) (3) (A) shall not be applicable 
to such wife’s or husband’s insurance benefit. 
If an individual is entitled to benefits under 
section 202, other than under section 202(b) 
or under section 202(c), for any month, he 
shall not be entitled to benefits under sec- 
tion 202(a) for such month as a result of 
this section.” 

(b) Section 201(a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding the following sen- 
tence at the end thereof: 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund from time to time such 
sums as the Secretary deems necessary for 
any fiscal year on account of— 

“(1) payments made or to be made during 
such fiscal year from such Trust Fund with 
respect to individuals who are entitled to 
monthly benefits under section 227, 

“(2) the additional administrative ex- 
penses resulting or expected to result there- 
from, and 

“(3) any loss in interest to such Trust 
Fund resulting from the payment of such 
amounts, 
in order to place such Trust Fund in the 
same position at the end of such fiscal year 
in which it would have been if such section 
227 had not been enacted.” 

“(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of monthly bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
for and after the second month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted on the 
basis of applications filed in or after the 
month in which this Act is enacted.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, yester- 
day millions of elder citizens were disap- 
pointed at the action taken on an 
amendment which I offered, which would 
have increased their social security bene- 
fits substantially. Senators who stood 
with me in the struggle for fair treat- 
ment of the aged have my deep gratitude 
and the thanks of those elderly people 
who are no longer able to care for them- 
Selves. I pledge to every one of those 
Americans that so long as I remain in 
the Senate I shall fight to provide them 
with the necessary comforts for decent 
living. 

There is nothing I can do about the 
action taken yesterday, but I have now 
proposed an amendment which will be 
helpful to a million and a half of our 
older citizens. 

At this point, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that if certain modifications were 
made to my amendment it might be ac- 
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ceptable to the manager of the bill. Ac- 
cordingly, I have submitted the modifica- 
tion, which, I may suggest, was drafted 
by Robert Myers, chief actuary of the 
Social Security Administration. 

This modification meets the prime pur- 
pose of my earlier amendment, namely, 
to provide a floor of protection for a mil- 
lion and a half of the unfortunate mem- 
bers of older America who are not eligi- 
ble at this time for social security be- 
cause the system did not provide for their 
participation while they were employed. 
It meets the objections of some Senators 
that my amendment as introduced yes- 
terday was too costly. 

This amendment makes eligible for 
social security benefits all persons 72 
years of age or older who are not now 
eligible for such benefits. It also elimi- 
nates the three-quarters coverage provi- 
sion in the House-passed bill. Those 
benefiting from my amendment would 
receive $35 a month. The amendment 
would give social security benefits to 
about 1,500,000 persons most of whom 
would not be protected by the committee- 
reported bill. 

The blanketing-in of all persons 72 
years of age or older would be financed 
out of general revenues, and thus the old 
age insurance trust fund would not be 
impaired. 

The old folks merit our support in this 
respect. This is a compromise amend- 
ment. I would have preferred adoption 
of the original amendment; the modifi- 
cation cuts the benefits to $35, the level 
in the House bill, and raises the age 
to 72. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to inquire as 
to the cost of the amendment. There 
was considerable criticism as to the cost 
involved in the amendment offered yes- 
terday. What does the present amend- 
ment involve in cost? 

Mr. PROUTY. According to the latest 
figures that have been given by Mr. 
Robert Myers, Chief Actuary of the So- 
cial Security Administration, the cost 
would be about $385 million over what 
the House proposed. 

I have found in the past that Mr. 
Myers’ figures which have been given to 
me were always on the high side. I have 
information on that which I could quote, 
but I do not wish to do 30. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a comment regarding the cost? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. During 
the hearings before the committee, as 
appears on page 155 of part I of the 
hearings, I had asked Secretary Cele- 
brezze a similar question. At that time 
I asked him the question as to what it 
would cost to extend these benefits and 
coverage to all those 65 and over. There 
was submitted to the committee under 
date of April 30, 1965, an estimate of the 
cost of blanketing. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

APRIL 30, 1965. 

From: Robert J. Myers. 

Subject: Cost estimate for blanketing-in all 
persons aged 65 and over for cash 
benefits, 

In the hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance today, Senator WILLIAMS re- 
quested information on the cost aspects of 
blanketing-in all persons in the country aged 
65 and over for cash benefits in the same 
amounts as would be given under H.R. 6675 
for the transitional-insured group of per- 
sons aged 72 or over, These amounts are $35 
per month for all beneficiaries except, that 
when both husband and wife are eligible, the 
total family benefit is $52.50. The general 
principle of the blanketing-in proposal 
would be not only that it applies to persons 
aged 65 and over, but also that it would not 
phase out, as does the transitional-insured 
provision, and rather would be a permanent 
one. Accordingly, this blanketing-in provi- 
sion would be financed from general rev- 
enues. 

Assuming the retention of the transi- 
tional-insured provision in H.R. 6675, this 
blanketing-in proposal would cover an ad- 
ditional 1.75 million persons as of the middle 
of 1965, with the annual benefit cost being 
about $700 million (payable from general 
revenues). In future years, the number of 
blanketed-in beneficiaries would slowly de- 
crease to a level of about 1.25 million persons 
by 1990 (although it should be realized that 
this type of estimate of a residual group is 
difficult to make and, therefore, is subject to 
wide variation). The blanketed-in group 
would not include any individual eligible for 
railroad retirement or civil service retire- 
ment benefits, 

Of the 1.75 million persons who would be 
blanketed-in under this proposal in the mid- 
dle of 1965, it is estimated that about 1.1 
million are receiving old-age assistance. It 
is likely that the vast majority of these 1.1 
million persons would continue to receive 
old-age assistance, although at a reduced 
rate so as to reflect the OASDI benefit. The 
Federal savings in old-age assistance as a 
result of taking into account the blanketing- 
in OASDI benefit would be about $275 mil- 
lion for the first year of operation, so that 
the net Federal cost of the blanketing-in 
provision would be about $425 million per 
year. 

ROBERT J. MYERS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. My- 
ers points out that this estimate is based 
on extending coverage to all those over 65 
with cash benefits of $35 a month, or 
$52.50 per married couple. 

In the last paragraph of the memo- 
randum he concluded that the cost of 
blanketing them all in would be $700 
million but that there would be a saving 
of $275 million as a result of the saving 
in welfare cost, which would reduce the 
Federal cost to $425 million. I quote 
from his memorandum, so that the net 
Federal cost of the blanketing-in provi- 
sion would be about $425 million per 
year.” This would be the cost of blan- 
keting-in those over the age of 65. 

The House-passed bill goes somewhat 
to that direction and blankets those with 
a limit of three quarters, of coverage over 
the age of 72. So that would be at a 
cost of $145 million. If that is so, the 
difference between the House provision 
and blanketing those over 65 would be 
$280 million. 

CxI——1017 
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However, the Senator’s proposal does 
not cover all those 65 and over, but only 
those 72 and over. So his cost would be 
considerably lower than the cost esti- 
mates submitted to the committee, 

I cannot. understand the cost estimate 
which was given to the Senator from 
Vermont today. I think his estimate is 
too high. Either that cost estimate is 
far out of proportion to what the actual 
cost would be, or they made a mistake 
when they submitted to us the cost esti- 
mate under date of April 30. 

Certainly if it costs $425 million to 
blanket-in everyone over the age of 65, or 
$285 million over the House bill, it would 
not cost $385 million more than the 
House bill to blanket-in those over the 
age of 72, because if we combine the two, 
it will be costing more to extend cover- 
age to the age of 72 than at 65, and we 
know that would be ridiculous. So the 
cost estimated by the Senator from Ver- 
mont is not only high enough but it is 
also higher than it should be. 

Another argument in favor of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is this: This same bill 
provides for a minimum increased bene- 
fit of $3 in all social security pensions— 
married couples would be $6. This in- 
crease was for the expressed purpose of 
enabling them to pay for the social se- 
curity insurance program under part B, 

In other words, under this bill 13 mil- 
lion people will get medical benefits at 
no extra cost. We will find that every- 
one over the age of 65 under the pend- 
ing bill without the Prouty amendment 
would be getting an extra $3 from the 
fund so that they can pay the extra medi- 
cal charges. This group affected by the 
Prouty amendment and consisting of 
about 1 million and a quarter people 
would be getting no benefits, 

They are America’s forgotten people. 
If we are to pass a $7 billion bill, why 
are these people left out? 

Are we going to take care of all Amer- 
icans on the basis of equality, or are we 
not? 

One other point. Under the social 
security program we have had a large 
number of aliens coming into the coun- 
try with no intention of becoming Amer- 
ican citizens. Yet they have qualified 
for social security benefits, paying the 
minimum of six or eight quarters, and 
then have returned to their countries 
and retired. They have been drawing 
social security checks throughout their 
lives after having made only token pay- 
ment into the social security program. 

The pending bill would extend that 
coverage. We will now have more and 
more men and women who are not citi- 
zens of this country, who have no inten- 
tions of becoming citizens, and who may 
or may not be living in this country have 
gone back and are living abroad, who 
will be blanketed-in under the provisions 
of the House bill by reducing from six 
to three quarters. They will receive their 
$35 monthly check. Yet at the same time 
the administration is quibbling over 
whether we are going to give a similar 
consideration to our own American citi- 
zens, 
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There is merit in the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont, and I shall 
support it. 

I compliment the Senator for propos- 
ing his amendment to protect these for- 
gotten citizens. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Vermont for making 
this adjustment in his amendment. 
When we reduce it to the age of 72 and 
qualify these people under the provision, 
it will, as the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware has just stated, cost only $255 
million. Here is a great group of people 
who are ineligible to receive the benefits, 
through no fault of their own—such as 
farmers, agricultural workers, teachers— 
persons in many other professions. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will give serious consideration to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 


mont. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, let me say that I am just as 
concerned about the extra $255 million 
as anyone else. However, yesterday on a 
yea-and-nay vote the Senate rejected a 
proposal by the Senator from Nebraska 
which would have saved $470 million by 
providing that those whose income is ade- 
quate would pay their own hospital bills. 

We would be far better off to go ahead 
and take care of those who need it. The 
estimate of the Secretary of HEW, Mr. 
Celebrezze, was that 1,100,000 of those 
1.325 million citizens affected by this 
amendment are already on relief and 
therefore the extra cost to the Govern- 
ment would be zero because it would be 
transferring it from one fund to the 
other. Therefore we are certainly deal- 
ing with a group of people who need 
assistance if the Senate is going to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has very little time, 
and I should therefore like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill if he would 
yield me 1 minute to ask a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
one point which I believe will need some 
clarification. We have already attempt- 
ed to help those not covered under the 
insurance phase in the medical care part 
of the bill. Now there are some people 
who are on Government or railroad re- 
tirement, at that age, who do receive a 
pension and who will, nonetheless, be 
covered now, notwithstanding that they 
have no quarters of coverage. 

By virtue of the change which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has made, would he 
feel, without commiting himself, that his 
amendment refiects the fairness of that 
position? The adjustment might very 
well take place in the conference, but 
would the Senator be sympathetic con- 
cee the fairness in the above situa- 

on? 

Mr.PROUTY. I would have no objec- 
tion to that. I believe that it would be 
highly desirable. I point out that there 
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is very little difference between this bill 
and the House passed bill, which requires 
only two quarters coverage. 

Mr. JAVITS. There were people who 
had some coverage and who had some 
insurance coverage. Here we have none. 

Mr. PROUTY. Practically none. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
Therefore, the duplication might be 
quite unfair. I would hope that the Sen- 
ator would make that clear for the 
Recorp, although I know that he cannot 
clear up every little point while he is on 
his feet. Iunderstand that. But I would 
hope that he would be sympathetic to the 
question of fairness which I raise, which 
could be worked out in conference. 

Mr. PROUTY. I agree completely 
with the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending amendment would call 
for the expenditure of a large amount of 
money. How much, I do not know. For 
my purposes, I do not need to know. So 
far as the aged people in the State of 
Louisiana are concerned, the benefits to 
them would be approximately zero. Any- 
one who has reached the age of 70 or 
72, and has a meager income, is probably 
drawing a welfare check of $80. If he 
were blanketed-in by this amendment, 
his social security benefits would be $35 
a month out of the Federal Treasury. 
All this would mean is that his welfare 
check would be reduced by $35 so that 
instead of receiving $80 in one check, he 
would receive $35 in a social security 
check, and another $45 from the State 
welfare agency. He would have two 
checks to cash instead of one. That is 
about the only difference it would make. 

I assume that if the amendment were 
adopted, we would then repeal the provi- 
sion in the bill which requires the States 
to pass on all the windfall savings to the 
people by matching more Federal money 
with it. If we do that, we shall be back 
where we started, so far as most people 
are concerned. The only people who 
really would be benefited would be those 
not on welfare who have no need for this 
money, like some aged fellow who was 
well to do, owned his own farm, say, of 
a thousand acres, and was receiving ad- 
ditional income from oil and gas. But 
these people are not entitled to it. They 
have paid no social security tax. They 
pie a need it. They do not expect to 
get it. 

We might as well take a bale of $100 
bills, take the elevator up to the top of 
the Washington Monument and throw 
all the money out the window into the 
high winds, because we left someone 
out. Out of fear that we did leave some- 
one out, let us blanket them all in. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If Senators who are 
always worried about the national debt 
will vote for the amendment, how can 
they expect the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land not to vote for it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island can do so, if he 
wishes. 
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The administration sent down a bill 
which would cost approximately $3.5 
billion, but when the House got through 
with it, it was $5.8 billion. The Senate 
committee reported it out and the cost 
went up to $6.8 billion. We have now 
passed the $7 billion figure for the bill. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] stated that we should get a 
gong in the Chamber and every time we 
add another billion dollars to the bill we 
should strike the gong so that we can 
keep up with it. 

Every Senator has it within his power 
to think of some desirable way to spend 
money. If someone would only give me 
$300 million to spend, think of all the 
joy I could spread everywhere I went, 
passing out money to someone who might 
need it and who again might not. That 
is what we would be doing by adopting 
the pending amendment. Where are we 
going to stop? 

A lower limit of 72 years of age is 
provided for in the pending amendment. 
Why wait for the age of 72? Why not 
blanket-in everyone at 65? Why not at 
50? A man might lose his job at 50, so 
why not blanket him in and hand over 
to him a check? 

How about all the disabled people who 
are not insured under social security? 
Certainly something should be done for 
them. Here is a bill providing over $7 
billion per year, and yet we forget about 
the disabled people who have never been 
insured to begin with. 

Blanket them all in. Give them all 
a check. Why not at age 35? Or at 
least why not age 65? 

Mr. PASTORE. Then cry tomorrow 
about the national debt. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I am 
just as sure as I am standing here that 
some Senators will vote for the amend- 
ment to increase the cost, just as some 
Senators voted last night for the Prouty 
amendment to shoot the moon, from $7 
billion per year to $10 billion. Then 
they will go home and talk about the 
profligate Democrats bankrupting the 
country, and giving money away in give- 
away programs. 

There are a million ways we can do 
that. I know that one Member of the 
House called me last night and said he 
had 50 ideas as to how we could do more 
good for more people. Everyone would 
be helped. I am sure Senators believe 
we have a big enough bill. The program 
as it stands now, according to the com- 
mittee report, would spend $32 billion a 
year by 1972. That is not counting the 
amendments that we have added here on 
the Senate floor. We have increased that 
amount by about a billion dollars on 
the floor. When will we ever stop? I 
hope Senators will not insist on this 
amendment. 

There will be other social security bills 
to be considered. We shall have more 
opportunity to vote for amendments like 
this. Every President wants to be known 
as having extended the social security 
program. Therefore this President and 
his successors will send us an additional 
bill. We shall have other opportunities 
to vote for more cash benefits for more 
people. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in all the years that I have 
been in the Senate I never enjoyed a 
speech as much as I enjoyed the one de- 
livered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone]. I always enjoy hearing him 
oppose expenditures of the Government 
and advocate a balanced budget. 

I hope in a few minutes, when the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] makes 
his motion to send the bill back to com- 
mittee the Senator from Louisiana will 
vote for the motion. That will save $7 
billion. 

The Senator talks about blanketing in 
more people. The bill already blankets 
in those who have between three and six 
quarters coverage. That means 325,000 
people. In return for the approximate 
$20 that these people paid in they are 
getting back $35 a month under the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee. 
Someone who has worked under three 
quarters and may have paid $15 or $18, is 
left out. That will be hard to explain. 

Yesterday the committee accepted an 
amendment on the floor which provides 
that any alien who has come here and 
resided in this country for a period of 6 
months can qualify under title I and 
title II for medical coverage. He does 
not have to pay for it, or at the most he 
pays $3. If we are to show all this con- 
cern for all people such as the Cuban ref- 
ugees and other aliens, should we not 
stop and think about some of those who 
have been in this country for a long time 
and buying E bonds or who have retired 
with small savings and now, as a result 
of inflation find that they are forced to 
live on welfare? 

We can reduce the deficit by assessing 
some of the cost of the bill to those who 
can afford it and can pay for it. Why 
should we pay the medical bill of a man 
who has an income of $100,000 a year or 
a million dollars a year income? We are 
asked to do that merely because he qual- 
ifies under social security. Why should 
we give him free medical coverage? If 
we are willing to do that let us not argue 
too much against helping these people 
who really need some assistance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. It in- 
volves people over 72. 

In Louisiana, out of every 100 persons, 
60 are on the old-age-assistance rolls. 
About 15 out of every 100 are on the old- 
age-assistance rolls in Nebraska. We 
practice self-denial and thrift, and a few 
other things. Many of them have paid 
taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The difference is only 
a small amount of tax, and it would not 
amount to anything in some cases. The 
Senate will have an opportunity to save 
not a half billion dollars yearly, as the 
Senate had an opportunity to do yes- 
terday, but by voting for my motion it 
will reach into billions of dollars. 
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My feeling is that we should do justice 
under the retirement program. 

The wealthiest people in America are 
drawing the maximum amounts in social 
security. 

The Senator from Vermont asks that 
we consider everyone who has reached 
72 and who has no opportunity of adding 
quarters. He asks that they be included 
for a minimum amount. It is not a great 
amount. There will be an opportunity 
to save more than that. Yesterday or 
the day before I put some figures in the 
Recorp which show the total expendi- 
tures for 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield a half minute 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are paying out 
money to people who do not need it. I 
will support the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. I believe this debate 
has gone on long enough. The cost of 
the program would diminish with each 
passing year as more people come under 
the social security system and others pass 
to their reward. If being liberal means 
having concern for older people and giv- 
ing them enough to eat and clothe them- 
selves properly and provide housing, I 
plead guilty. I am sorry that we are 
not doing a great deal more. I have 
modified my proposal in the hope that 
I could get more support on the floor. It 
does not please me to make even these 
concessions. The rates should be higher 
than I am proposing. However, I am 
willing to have a vote on the amend- 
ment at any time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find it very difficult to understand 
the rationale of some Senators. I am 
sure, of course, that Senators can put 
their thinking in order. Some Senators 
propose that we adopt an amendment 
which, according to the cost estimate, 
would blanket in 1,500,000 people, at a 
total cost of $630 million per year, out of 
which $140 million would represent a 
saving to the trust fund. There would 
be a net cost to the General Treasury of 
a half billion dollars a year after taking 
into account the savings resulting under 
the old-age assistance program. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I received the same 
figures from Mr. Myers. I have litera- 
ture in my desk showing the figures 
that Mr. Myers has given me in the past. 

He told me definitely that the cost 
would be $525 million, less the figure of 
$140 million, which was the increase pro- 
posed by the House. Subtracting $140 
million from $525 million results in a 
difference of $385 million. That is ap- 
proximately $100 million too high, based 
upon the figures that Mr. Myers has 
given me at other times in the past. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], has developed 
data which supports my estimates. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor has modified his amendment. He 
has changed his amendment. We gave 
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him unanimous consent to change his 
amendment. We cannot tell from one 
hour to the next what it will contain. 

Mr. PROUTY. It did not require 
unanimous consent to modify the amend- 
ment, I did not make such a request. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
yeas and nays had been ordered. If 
they had not. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Myers is the one 
who, in the Senator’s office this morning, 
as the Senator from Louisiana well 
knows, figured that cost. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What the 
Senator from Vermont is now proposing 
is not what he proposed previously. He 
has modified his amendment. I am 
happy that he did modify it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum giving the cost 
estimate be printed in the Recorp. It 
appears that the net cost of the program 
to the General Treasury would be about 
$500 million per year. 

There being no objection, the estimate 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM, JULY 9, 1965 
From: Robert J. Myers. 
Subject: Cost estimate for Prouty amend- 
ment to blanket-in at age 72. 

This memorandum presents a cost esti- 
mate for the Prouty amendment that would 
blanket-in on a “permanent” basis all un- 
insured persons aged 72 and over for a bene- 
fit of $35 per month. The cost of these 
benefits would be payable from the General 
Treasury. Furthermore, this amendment 
would replace the transitional insured pro- 
vision in the House bill, which would pro- 
vide $35 benefits with respect to persons 
who had three to five quarters of coverage 
(such benefits being financed from the 
trust fund). 

A total of 1.5 million persons would be 
affected by this provision in 1966 (includ- 
ing the 355,000 under the transitional in- 
sured provision of the House bill). 

The general revenue cost for 1966 would 
be $630 million but $130 million would be 
offset by savings in old-age assistance, mak- 
ing a net cost to the General Treasury of 
$500 million. In addition, the trust fund 
would have $140 million less outgo charge- 
able to the contributory financing. 

The total benefit outgo under this pro- 
vision in 1970 would be $550 million and 
the net cost to the General Treasury after 
taking into account savings in old-age as- 
sistance would be $450 million (the reduc- 
tion in cost to the trust fund by reason 
of the transitional insured provision being 
eliminated would be about $110 million), 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are enough benefits in the bill, 
They total $7 billion. Can we not reach 
some time when we shall have enough 
benefits in the bill? There are some oth- 
er amendments to which we would like 
to agree and which would cost only a 
small amount. The amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont would cost a fan- 
tastic amount. I believe that it should 
be considered at some future date. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A moment ago the 
Senator described how the cost of the 
program has gone up step by step. Will 
the Senator from Louisiana repeat the 
figures which show what the President’s 
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program would cost and the increased 
cost of the bill in its present form? Can 
the Senator from Louisiana tell us what 
was added by the House, what was added 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
and what has already been added by the 
Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I recall 
what the administration was seeking 
mostly was the original King-Anderson 
proposal, which is part A of title I of 
the bill. That proposal would have cost 
about $2,358 million per year. Also ap- 
proximately $285 million per year of gen- 
eral revenue would go into that. So that 
part would work out to be about $2.6 
billion per year. 

Some suggestions were made for lib- 
eralizing the welfare part of the medical 
care program, and that would have been 
about $200 million per year. So we 
would then be talking about $2.8 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What has the figure 
now reached? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio is well aware of the highly 
regarded Republican leadership in the 
House of Representatives. He knows 
that that leadership originated an 
amendment that would increase the cost 
of the program about $1.2 billion per 
year. 

We are now up to $4 billion. 

The House of Representatives had 
some other ideas, and when they had 
concluded their work they had increased 
the cost to $5.8 billion per year. They 
added about $2 billion of additional items 
that some Representatives thought up 
over there. 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
had some ideas, too, and when we were 
through considering the bill, the first- 
year cost was $6.8 billion per year. 

So another $2 billion of ideas were 
proposed in the Senate. Some of those 
additional ideas we thought we could 
consider on the floor of the Senate, 
which would bring the cost up to about 
$400 million more per year. The last 
time we looked we had passed the $7 
billion mark and we were still on our 
way up. 

We tried to defend against the first 
Prouty amendment, which would have 
increased the cost $3 billion a year, 
which would bring the total cost up to 
about $10 billion a year. The present 
Prouty amendment would not cost as 
much. I was happy to see the Senator 
modify his amendment downward. Our 
best estimate is that the proposal would 
cost $500 million a year from general 
revenues. 

Where will it all stop? Do we really 
not intend to pass additional social secu- 
rity bills in some future years? If that 
is the case, could we not consider the 
present proposal along with some others 
that might be made in future years? 

Last night I heard an eloquent argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis]. The argument was 
that we should not provide all of these 
benefits to people who are rich and do 
not need them. 

The Prouty amendment is now sup- 
ported by the same Senator. It is pro- 
posed to blanket all of those people in the 
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bill and give them money, even though 
they have not contributed 5 cents to the 
fund, and even though many of those 
people would be rich. The Senator turns 
around and votes now for the opposite 
principle and to blanket all those peo- 
ple in. Most of those people, if they have 
any need for the money, are over 72, and 
are already on public welfare. Insofar 
as they get more money, that would be a 
windfall for the State; the State would 
Save the money and the Federal Gov- 
ee would be plunged deeper into 
debt. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have marked down 
the figures which the Senator from 
Louisiana stated. Those figures would 
indicate that we have started on a pro- 
gram which would cost about $2.7 bil- 
lion. We are now up to the point at 
which the cost of the program would be 
$7.2 billion, or $5.5 billion more. 

I ask the Senator from Louisiana when 
we are going to stop. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Right here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope we 
shall pause on the present amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
if the following is not correct: 

According to Mr. Myers, one and a half 
million people would qualify under my 
amendment. If that number is multi- 
plied by $35, we get $525 million. We 
would then subtract $140 million, 
which is the House figure on the cost of 
the House-passed transitional insurance 
provision. That would bring the amount 
down to $385 million. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Last year Mr. Myers estimated the cost 
of the same amendment which I offered 
yesterday, namely, to increase the mini- 
mum to $70 and other benefits. Last 
year he estimated that the cost would 
be $2.1 billion. I understand that this 
year he estimated the cost at $3.2 bil- 
lion. The figure goes up a billion dol- 
lars a year every time Mr. Myers esti- 
mates—and, presumably, every time a 
Republican proposes an amendment on 
the subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my arithmetic tells me that 1% 
million persons receiving $35 a month for 
12 months total $630 million for a year. 
When we subtract the $130 million a year 
savings in old-age assistance, we get 
the $500 million a year figure that I 
quoted previously. 

I am sure that the Senator would 
agree that whatever the figure is, it is 
a whopper. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 2 minutes to 
bei Senator from Delaware under the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
2 minutes on the bill. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I believe that we should keep 
our eyes on the true cost of the pro- 
gram. It is true that we have a bill be- 
fore us involving about $7 billion. Let 
us get the record straight. It is a fact 
that $9.9 percent of the $7 billion cost 
was included in the bill because the ad- 
ministration asked to have it put there. 
A motion was made in the Finance Com- 
mittee—and I supported it—to strike 
title II from the bill. It would have 
saved an extra $1.5 billion. The ad- 
ministration opposed the motion; they 
wanted it in the bill. If the Senator 
does not now desire to have that pro- 
vision in the bill I suggest that he say 
so, and I shall help him to take out the 
provision. Do not come back and say 
that someone pushed it in. The admin- 
istration reached out, grabbed all of 
these multi-billion-dollar programs, and 
held onto them. 

In addition the bill provides for an in- 
crease in social security benefits that 
will cost about 82 ½ to $3 billion. If the 
administration does not desire to have 
that $2 billion added I suggest that some 
Senator stand up and say so. Those are 
the totals that make up the $7 billion 
in the bill. Those are administration 
proposals which with the $2.3 billion 
medicare proposal add up to the $7 bil- 
lion total cost. 

The only objection that the adminis- 
tration has made to any of these pro- 
posals is in opposition to the suggestion 
that $35 per month be paid to those over 
72 years of age who through no fault of 
their own are not now covered. 

In finagling around on the cost of the 
pending amendment it has been sug- 
gested that the Prouty amendment would 
bring in 1.5 million of extra coverage. 
Mr. Myers submitted to our committee 
statistics showing that, at the moment, 
1,750,000 people over the age of 65 were 
not covered. The House bill would 
bring in 325,000 of those. That would 
leaye only 1,425,009 over the age of 65 
who are not covered. They now claim 
that the Prouty amendment, which ex- 
tends coverage to those over the age of 
72, will add another 1.5 million. Those 
figures cannot be reconciled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a live pair with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. I understand he would vote 
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as I re voted; therefore, I let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. If she were 
present and voting, she would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Symine- 
Ton]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Missouri would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HRUSKA] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 36, as follows: 
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YEAS—55 
Anderson Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett 111 Pastore 
Bass Holland Pell 
Bayh Inouye Proxmire 
Bible Jackson Randolph 
Brewster Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Burdick La e Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Russell, Ga 
Ca non Long, La Russell, S. C. 
Church Magnuson Smathers 
Clark Sparkman 
Dodd McClellan Stennis 
Douglas McGovern Talmadge 
Eastland McNamara Tydings 
Elender Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Mondale Yarborough 
Harris Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hart Moss 
Hartke Muskie 

NAYS—36 
Aiken Cotton Gruening 
Allott Curtis Hickenlooper 
Bennett Dominick Javits 
Boggs Fannin Jordan, Idaho 
Carlson Fong Kennedy, Mass. 
Cooper Gore Kennedy, N-Y. 
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Kuchel Mundt Simpson 
McIntyre Murphy Smith 
Miller Pearson Thurmond 
Montoya Prouty Tower 

rse Saltonstall Williams, Del 
Morton Scott Young, N. 

NOT VOTING—9 

Byrd, Va. Fulbright McGee 
Case Hruska Neuberger 
Dirksen Mansfield Symington 


So Mr. PAsTORE’S motion to lay Mr. 
Prouty’s amendment on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I voted as I did on the Senator 
from Rhode Island’s motion to table the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont IMr. Provuty] and on the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Vermont offered yesterday, because I 
think it is time we begin dramatizing in 
every way possible the need to begin con- 
sidering financing of social security 
benefits partially out of general revenues. 

Those most familiar with the financing 
structure of the social security system 
tell us that, with the increases in the 
payroll tax which are contained in the 
present medicare bill, we have come 
close to the upper limit for obtaining 
financing of social security by means of 
a payroll tax. Yet the level of social 
security benefits remains entirely inade- 
quate, as all of us must realize. The 
average benefits paid to our retired cit- 
izens are so low that millions of them 
live in poverty. 

If we are to provide adequate benefits, 
we simply have to consider turning par- 
tially to general revenue financing for 
social security. In this connection, I 
would like to call attention to a speech 
which I gave before the National Coun- 
cil on the Aging on March 2 of this year, 
which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] was kind enough to put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 13, 1965. 
In that address, I elaborated on the 
case for a partial turn to general reve- 
nue financing. 

The amendments which the Senator 
from Vermont offered yesterday and to- 
day represent the beginning of an 
answer. Of course, when we begin con- 
sidering the use of general revenues, we 
shall have to reexamine the entire finan- 
cial structure of social security, so that 
whatever contribution we provide for out 
of general revenues is made after com- 
plete study. 

I hope bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate will inspire more 
widespread support for a complete re- 
examination of the financing of social 
security, with a view to getting enough 
of a contribution from general revenues 
so that we can assure all of our retired 
citizens that they will be able to live 
their final years in dignity and comfort. 

AMENDMENT NO. 329 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 329. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
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the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that the amendment may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

Beginning on page 12, line 1, strike out all 
through page 134, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“TITLE I—MEDICAL EXPENSE DEDUCTION, ADVIS- 
ORY COUNCIL, MEANING OF TERM ‘SECRETARY’, 
AND GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

“Part 1—medical expense deduction, advis- 
ory council, meaning of term ‘secretary’ 


“Medical Expense Deduction” 


On page 135, line 2, strike out “106” and 
insert “101”. 

On page 136, lines 10, 11, 12, and 13, strike 
out “(including amounts paid as premiums 
under part B of title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, relating to supplementary 
medical insurance for the aged)”. 

Beginning on page 138, line 11, strike out 
all through page 141, line 14. 

On page 141, line 16, strike out “109” and 
insert “102”. 

On page 141, line 24, and page 142, lines 
1 and 2, strike out “the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund, and the Federal Sup- 
plementary Medical Insurance Trust Fund”. 

On pages 142, lines 4 and 5, strike out 
“and the programs under parts A and B of 
title XVII”. 

Beginning with the word “The” on page 
143, line 13, strike out all through page 144, 
line 2. 

On page 144, line 9, strike out “110” and 
insert “103”. 

Beginning on page 144, line 13, strike out 
through page 159, line 2. 

On page 159, line 9, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 159, line 12, strike out “1901” and 
insert “1801”. 

On page 160, line 4, strike out “1902” and 
insert “1802”. 

On page 160, line 12, strike out 1903“ and 
insert “1803”. 

On page 163, line 9, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

On page 164, line 4, strike out 1905“ and 
insert “1805”. 

On page 165, line &, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

Beginning on page 165, line 24, strike out 
all through page 166, line 15. 

On page 166, line 16, strike out “(16)” and 
insert “(15)”. 

On page 166, iine 22, strike out “(17)” and 
insert “(16)”. 

On page 167, line 25, strike out “(18)” and 
insert “(17)”. 

On page 168, line 14, strike out “(19)” and 
insert “(18)”. 

On page 168, line 19, strike out “(20)” and 
insert “(19)”. 

On page 170, line 12, strike out “(21)” and 
insert “(20)”. 

On page 170, line 21, strike out “(22)” and 
insert “(21)”. 

On page 173, line 10, strike out 1903 and 
insert “1803”. 

On page 173, line 16, strike out “1905” and 
insert 1805“. 

On page 175, line 23, strike out 1905 and 
insert 1805“. 

On page 178, line 15, strike out “1904” and 
insert 1804“. 

On page 178, line 20, strike out “1902” and 
insert “1802”. 

On page 179, line 7, strike out “1905” and 
insert “1805”. 

On page 182, line 11, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 182, line 15, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 
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On page 183, line 7, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 183, line 13, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 183, line 14, strike out “1902” and 
insert “1802”. 

On page 183, line 14, strike out “1903” and 
insert “1803”. 

Beginning on page 183, line 15, strike out 
all through page 184, line 2. 

On page 184, line 3, strike out “OTHER”, 

On page 294, line 8, strike out “titles II 
and XVIII” and insert “title II”. 

On page 297, lines 9 and 10, strike out 
“no payments shall be made on his behalf 
under part A of title XVIII.“. 

On page 297, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“and part A of title XVIII“. 

On page 303, line 21, strike out “(a)”. 

Beginning on page 304, line 13, strike out 
all through page 306, line 3. 

On page 306, line 9, strike out “(a)”. 

g on page 306, line 23, strike out 
all through page 307, line 24. 

On page 308, line 4, strike out “(a)”. 

Beginning on page 308, line 19, strike out 
all through page 309, line 20. 

On page 142, line 19, strike out “and the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund“. 

On page 311, lines 5 and 6, strike out “and 
the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund”. 

On page 311, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“and the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund”. 

On page $11, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“and the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund“. 

On page 311, line 25, strike out and the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund“. 

On page 312, lines 1 and 2, strike out and 
part A of title XVIII“. 

On page 364, line 5, strike out “XIX” and 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 365, line 4, strike out “1904” 
insert “1804”. 

On page 366, line 7, strike out “XIX” 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 366, line 18, strike out “XIX” 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 367, line 15, strike out “1903” and 
insert “1803”. 

On page 367, line 22, strike out “XIX” 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 369, line 6, strike out “XIX” 
insert “XVIII”, 

On page 369, line 11, strike out “XIX” and 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 369, line 16, strike out “1903” 
insert “1803”. 

On page 371, line 9, strike out “XIX” 
insert XVIII“. 

On page 386, line 3, strike out “XIX” 
insert “XVIII”. 

On page 386, line 3, strike out 1902“ 
insert “1802”. 

On page 386, line 4, strike out “1903” 
insert “1803”. 

Amend the table of contents to the bill so 
as to reflect the contents of the bill after 
the foregoing amendments are made. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
provide an expanded program of medical 
assistance, to increase benefits under the 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
System, to improve the Federal-State public 
assistance programs and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that there be a clearance of the 
floor of the Senate so that Senators can 
recognize one another as they move 
around. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate Chamber will be cleared of all 
those not necessarily present on business. 


and 
and 


and 


and 


and 


and 
and 
and 
and 


and 
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Mr. GORE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. I have watched the doors 
since the majority leader made the point 
of order. No one has departed. There 
are 60 persons on the floor who are not 
entitled to the privilege of the floor. 
Will the Chair enforce the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct: The Sergeant at 
Arms will enforce the ruling of the Chair. 

The Chamber will be cleared so that 
there will be no one on the floor of the 
Senate not authorized to be there. In 
that way, the Senate may proceed in an 
orderly manner. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, amend- 
ment No. 329 is very simple. It would 
strike from the bill medicare, parts A 
and B. It would leave the remainder of 
the bill intact. The amendment would 
strike out medicare. The matter has 
been discussed for a long time. 

Part A is the King-Anderson bill. 
The King-Anderson bill has been kicked 
around for 10 or 15 years and never 
passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. It has never 
been passed by both the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill was passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I stand corrected. 

Part B was never heard of until it 
came from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Many Senators want to vote for 
social security benefits and not for medi- 
care. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields back his time, as Sen- 
ator ANDERSON said, we did pass the 
King-Anderson bill. So we did pass, in 
effect, part B at the same time. That 
was the so-called supplementary private 
enterprise part of the package. The 
Senate passed that part at the same time 
that it passed the King-Anderson bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is not any pri- 
yate enterprise provision in part B now. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe there is. 
However, we did do it once before. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator has very kindly limited 
himself in presenting this amendment. 
The amendment presents a clear-cut is- 
sue: Do Senators want to strike out the 
medicare provision from the bill? If they 
want to do so, vote for the amendment. 
If they want to keep the medicare provi- 
sion in the bill, vote against the amend- 
ment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield back my time. 


Mr, President, will the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton]. If at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” If present, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LONG of: Louisiana (when his 
name was called). On this vote, I have 
a pair with the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (after having 
voted in the negative). Mr. President, 
on this vote I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 


“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] would vote nay. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 64, as follows: 


No. 170 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Allott Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bennett Holland Russell, S.C 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Dominick Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Morton Tower 
Ervin Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fannin Murphy Young, N. Dak 
Harris Pearson 
NAYS—64 

Aiken Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 
Bass Inouye Nelson 

h Jackson Pastore 
Bible Javits Pell 

Kenmedy, Mass. Prouty 

Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Burdick Kuchel Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Lausche Ribicoff 
Cannon Long, Mo. Russell, Ga 
Carlson Magnuson Scott 
Case Mansfield Smathers 
Church McCarthy Smith 
Clark McClellan Sparkman 
Cooper McGovern 
Dodd McIntyre n 
Douglas McNamara Williams, N.J 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Gore Mondale Young, Ohio 
Gruening Monroney 


Montoya 
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NOT VOTING—10 


Byrd, Va. Hruska Saltonstall 
Long, La. Symington 

Ellender McGee 

Pulbright Neuberger 


So Mr. Curtis’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT NO. 332 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). The Senator from 
Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 332, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

The amendment (No. 332) offered by 
Mr. BREWSTER is as follows: 

FACILITATING EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 342. (a) Subsection (b) of section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed (5 U.S.C. 1105(b)), relating to the max- 
imum number of positions authorized at any 
one time for grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule of such Act and the au- 
thority of the President to approve a lim- 
ited number of such positions for new agen- 
cies and functions, is amended by striking 
out “twenty-four hundred” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twenty-five hundred”, by strik- 
ing out “fifty” in paragraph (2) of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof “one 
hundred and fifty” and by striking out “cre- 
ated” in such paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof “created or substantially ex- 
panded by legislation enacted”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(2) of this section shall be effective not- 
withstanding subsection (h) of section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
or any other provision of law and shall be- 
come effective on the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield himself? 

Mr. BREWSTER. As much time as I 
may use, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland may proceed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would authorize certain ad- 
ditional physicians in the grades of GS- 
16, 17, and 18. At the outset, I shall be 
brief and pursue this only if acceptable 
to the Senator in charge of the bill. 

The committee, at the time of its con- 
sideration of the bill and the writing of 
its report, saw the need for such addi- 
tional supervisory personnel. 

On page 156 of the committee report, 
it is stated: 


To ineet the substantial increase and re- 
sponsibility and to put the Social Security 
Administration on a basis more nearly 
comparable to other agencies the committee 
recommends a substantial increase in the 
number of supergrades. The committee is 
concerned over the fact that the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, which requires a staff of 
36,000 people to conduct its operations, has 
2 15 supergrade positions —a ratio of 2,400 
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The committee goes on to state: 

It is particularly important, therefore, that 
there be allocation of supergrades to the So- 
cial Security Administration commensurate 
with its duties and responsibilities. 


It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee did not go further, even though 
it recognized the need, because it thought 
that another committee of the Senate 
could do the job. 

Subsequently I checked with John W. 
Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission; the Assistant Secretary who 
will carry out the responsibilities of the 
bill, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
and all agree that additional supergrades 
are necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the Senate is agreeable to the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We left it out of the 
bill for a definite reason. We were afraid 
that the chairman was not agreeable to 
it and that we would be invading his ju- 
risdiction. However, if the Senator as- 
sures us that the chairman has been sat- 
isfied, Senators should support the 
amendment, because it is completely 
right. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I have checked 
this point with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and he has as- 
sured me that my amendment is agree- 
able to him. 

Mr. President, as we all know, we are 
debating today a bill which, if enacted, 
will be the most significant social secu- 
rity legislation since that original Social 
Security Act was enacted in 1935. 

It is for this very reason that I rise 
today to recommend that there be added 
to the bill a provision that I consider es- 
sential to the accomplishment of the 
great good that this bill holds for millions 
of Americans. I believe that it would be 
most unfortunate if, in enacting these 
much-needed and hard-won improve- 
ments and additions to the social secu- 
rity program, we failed to provide the 
means for assuring that the difficult and 
crucial job of implementing them is car- 
ried out in the most efficient way pos- 
sible. 

Even if we take for granted that the 
Social Security Administration will rise 
to the challenge as it always has done in 
the past, it will, unless we take preventive 
action, face a serious obstacle in effec- 
tively administering the expanded social 
security program that this bill calls for. 
I refer to the fact that the Social Se- 
curity Administration will be seriously 
handicapped by the unrealistic limitation 
on the number of supergrades—that is, 
positions above grade GS-15—that is 
now allocated to it. 

The Social Security Administration, 
which already operates the biggest in- 
surance program of its kind in the world, 
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pays over $16 billion a year to nearly 20 
million people, serves tens of thousands 
of people daily through a nationwide net- 
work of over 600 offices, and requires a 
staff of 36,000 people to conduct its op- 
erations today has only 15 supergrade 
positions, 2 of which are in the scientific 
and technical excepted group. This 
means that there is only 1 supergrade 
position for every 2,400 employees. In 
comparison, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, conducting a somewhat similar 
program of much smaller scope, has 1 
supergrade position for every 211 em- 
ployees—more than 10 times the per- 
centage of supergrades now permitted 
the Social Security Administration. The 
Internal Revenue Service has 1 super- 
grade for every 277 employees. The 
Civil Service Commission has 1 for 
every 136, the General Services Adminis- 
tration 1 for every 434, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office 1 for every 156. 
None of these agencies has less than five 
times the percentage of supergrades al- 
located to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. It is abundantly clear, as 
pointed out by the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, W nun Murs, when he 
opened the House debate on H.R. 6675, 
that the allocation of higher level posi- 
tions to direct the social security pro- 
gram has failed by far to keep pace with 
the rapid growth of the program. 

And now, in enacting this bill, we 
will be expecting the Social Security Ad- 
ministration to take on a much larger 
job than it has ever been confronted 
with before, particularly during the next 
few years. 

To begin with, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration will face a major job of ad- 
vance planning and preparation to bring 
the health insurance programs into 
operation by next year. Extensive nego- 
tiations will be required to complete 
agreements and financial arrangements 
with fiscal intermediaries, insurance 
carriers, State agencies, and others. 
Broad-scale consultation will also be re- 
quired with professional organizations 
representing the Nation’s hospitais and 
others who furnish reimbursable health 
services. Operational policies and rec- 
ordkeeping procedures will have to be 
worked out-on a national scope—a large 
task and one never before undertaken 
in the health field. This will entail, 
among other things, getting information 
about the two health programs to 19 
million old people, answering the many 
thousands of inquiries that will be 
prompted by the enactment of the new 
voluntary insurance plan, setting up rec- 
ords for those who elect to participate 
in the plan, and preparing and deliver- 
ing identification cards for all the eli- 
gible aged. In addition to this vast en- 
roliment task, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration will have the tremendous 
job of taking and developing new claims 
in order to establish the basic eligibility 
of the aged who have been uninsured 
for cash benefits and of all others over 
65 who have not yet applied for social 
security benefits. This will mean a 
doubling of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance claims load for a 
single year, and it will take place at the 
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same time that the many other changes 
that we are making in the existing so- 
cial security law will bring a heavy vol- 
ume of additional activity into Social Se- 
curity district offices. 

If we expect—and we certainly do—the 
Social Security Administration to carry 
out its new responsibilities in a manner 
befitting their importance and the needs 
and proper expectations of the American 
people, any unnecessary and inequitable 
handicaps upon the organization ought 
to be removed without delay. Effective 
carrying out of the provisions we are 
making for the health and security of 
the Nation’s senior citizens, and for help- 
ing its widows and its orphans, is far 
too important to warrant risking im- 
pairment of the job by failing to allow 
the Social Security Administration 
enough higher level jobs to attract and 
retain people who have the required 
talents and skills. 

In the light of all these considerations, 
I propose that the bill now before us 
be amended to provide that the existing 
law which allocates supergrade positions 
to the President for use in administra- 
tion of new functions be changed so that 
the Social Security Administration will 
be assured of a substantial increase in 
the number of supergrade positions al- 
located to it. Specifically, I am recom- 
mending that 100 new supergrade posi- 
tions be provided so that the President 
will be able to give the Social Security 
Administration a sufficient number of 
the kind of top management positions 
needed to do the job. 

As you know, the central offices of the 
Social Security Administration are lo- 
cated in my own State of Maryland and 
I have first-hand knowledge about both 
the magnitude of the task now being 
done by that Administration and the 
ramifications that the bill now pending 
before us will have for the size of that 
task. I have felt so strongly that steps 
needed to be taken to help the Social 
Security Administration meet this ex- 
panded task that I discussed the prob- 
lem with my colleagues on the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, and 
they agreed that an amendment such as 
I am proposing today is needed. And, 
of course, the Finance Committee, which 
conducted extensive deliberations on the 
provisions of H.R. 6675 and on the ad- 
ministrative implications of these provi- 
sions, also recognized the need for addi- 
tional supergrades in the Social Security 
Administration and, in its report on the 
bill, recommended the very thing that 
I am proposing. The Senate Finance 
Committee said in its report: 

To meet the substantial increase and re- 
sponsibility and to put the Social Security 
Administration on a basis more nearly com- 
parable to other agencies the committee rec- 
ommends a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of supergrades. The committee is con- 
cerned over the fact that the Social Security 
Administration, which requires a staff of 
86,000 people to conduct its operations, has 
only 15 supergrade positions—a ratio of 2,400 
to 1. Many agencies in the Government with 
only a fraction of this number of employees 
have more supergrades. 

The allocation of higher level positions to 
the social security program has not kept 
pace with the rapid growth of the program. 
Enactment of this bill would result not only 
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in further substantial increases in the num- 
ber who are actually getting benefits but also 
in an enormous increase in the scope and 
variety of the benefits payable and in the 
administrative complexities involved in the 
operations of the program. It is particularly 
important therefore that there be allocation 
of supergrades to the Social Security Admin- 
istration commensurate with its duties and 
responsibilities. 


I hope that all Senators who are as 
concerned as I am in the smooth and 
successful carrying out of the far-reach- 
ing programs we are acting on today, 
will join me in voting for the inclusion 
of this provision in H.R. 6675. 

Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
pound a question to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator in 
charge of the bill, to inquire if my 
amendment meets with his approval. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Maryland has 
correctly stated the problem. There is no 
doubt that if this bill, when it becomes 
law, is to be properly administered, the 
Department will have to hire doctors, in- 
surance experts, hospital administrators, 
and others, to help the Department oper- 
ate the program efficiently and wisely, 
and also to set standards for adminis- 
tering the details of the program. 

The kinds of persons who will be need- 
ed to administer and operate such a pro- 
gram properly are not going to be 
available for $15,000 a year. We would 
do well to get them even at supergrade 
pay. The kinds of persons we need for 
these jobs are already receiving $25,000 
and more in their present employment, 
so that the supergrades will definitely 
be needed, and Congress will have to pro- 
vide them. 

The Department feels that it would 
need, at a minimum, 100 employees at 
supergrade pay. We did not put that 
in the bill because the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, we felt, 
has jurisdiction over that kind of leg- 
islation. 

Subsequently, I believe that the Sena- 
tor from Maryland—in whose State in- 
cidentally most of these employees would 
be working—has looked into the matter 
and inquired of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and of the rank- 
ing Republican member, the latter of 
whom incidentally was the Senator on 
the Finance Committee who raised the 
need of additional supergrades. I also 
understand from him that the chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee would be willing to support the 
amendment. 

If that is the case, I would have no ob- 
jection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland. The Finance Commit- 
tee, did not wish to do this without touch- 
ing base with the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON], the ranking member 
of the Republican side of the aisle, who 
was former chairman of the committee, 
is in the Chamber. I know that he has 
some views on this problem, and I would 
be very happy to yield to him so that he 
might explain his views. To that end, 
Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kansas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
not insensitive to the need for super- 
grades, but I believe that the Senate 
should recognize that it would be estab- 
lishing a precedent which it has re- 
fused to do for other agencies of the 
Government. Supergrades which have 
been created for the use of various agen- 
cies of the Government have come 
through the regular Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. We assign them 
to the Civil Service Commission, which 
allocates the supergrades to the other 
agencies of the Government. This would 
be, therefore, an unusual procedure. I 
remember only one previous occasion 
when this was done, when the Senate 
ever voted for a supergrade for any 
agency. 

Accordingly, I shall not oppose the 
amendment, because I realize the need 
for it. I believe that the social security 
operation, under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
been a stepchild of that agency. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator from Kansas may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. 
the—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I could not hear 
the Senator, whether he favored or did 
not favor the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not oppose the 
amendment. I am not happy about 
it, for the reason that I believe it would 
establish a precedent which has been 
invoked only once during my entire serv- 
ice in the Senate. However, I feel so 
keenly the need for supergrades that I 
hesitate to oppose the amendment to- 
day. I would be happy if the Civil 
Service Committee would meet and vote 
the 100 or more supergrades which will 
be needed. Let us not legislate in this 
way. If there were a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment, I would have to 
vote against it; but, personally, I be- 
lieve that we should have it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am very much opposed to this amend- 
ment. The Senate does not create $20,- 
000 and $25,000 jobs 100 at a time in this 
way. 

The pending amendment proposes to 
change the Classification Act, which has 
nothing in the world to do with it. If 
we had any rule concerning germaneness, 
it would go out on a point of order, but 
Senators can bring up almost anything 
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they wish on the floor of the Senate and 
force a vote upon it. 

I do not know how much this would 
cost, or how many employees of this kind 
would be needed. I believe that it would 
set a bad precedent. 

Let us take a look at what happens 
when we are dispensing these “sugar 
plums.” 

The President recommended an in- 
crease of $3.6 billion. The House in- 
creased that to approximately $5.8 bil- 
lion. The Senate then raised it to $6.8 
billion. Now, on the Senate floor, we 
have raised it to $7.2 billion. 

Anyone who has read about the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire 
knows about bread and circuses. 

We have provided in the budget for 
the coming fiscal year for every type of 
cig we could think of, totaling $44 bil- 

on. 

The President has sent up a new medi- 
care bill. Everyone wants to add sugar 
plums, of course. So we add to the 
President’s bill. This is not even an 
election year. We raise the President’s 
figure to $7.2 billion. What do Senators 
think will happen in the election year of 
1968? It will be double that, because 
every Senator has some friends to whom 
to say, “Think what I did for you.” I 
am against it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Inasmuch as 
the matter has come up, we might as well 
agree to it and go to conference with it 
and leave it with the conferees. If the 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service were objecting to 
it, I would look at the matter differently. 

The amendment, while it would cost 
some money and provide some high 
salaried people in the Department to 
administer the program, would probably 
save money in the long run. We have 
a $7 billion program. We shall need 
some highly competent people to run it. 
That is what we are setting up. We need 
competent people. We can either do it 
now or wait. In view of the fact that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
having jurisdiction over the subject, 
8 object, I would just as soon vote 
for it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Maryland in their position. 
In part (b) we would set up a premium 
income of $1 billion in the first year. 
Anyone who is familiar with trying to 
start an insurance business knows that 
he does not start with a billion dollars 
in premium income. That is a very 
large premium income. We need the 
wisest insurance experts that we can 
possibly get to administer the program. 

I was a little disturbed by what the 
Senator from Kansas said. I have the 
greatest respect for the Senator from 
Kansas. If Frank CARLSON believes that 
this amendment should be kept out, I 
will vote to keep it out. This is a very 
complex problem. Those of us who 
have tried to start an insurance com- 
pany know how difficult it is to find the 
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right personnel to operate it. I know 
some people in the insurance business 
who have started at far higher salaries 
than are proposed to be paid here. If 
we pass the bill, we will have some time 
to see what the other members of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
believe. It might be that they might 
change their minds before we reach the 
conference. 

I compliment the Senator from 
Maryland on trying to add the amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in this principle as keenly as does 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Iam 
sure they will agree that I was the one 
who brought up the subject in commit- 
tee. I could sense the need for it. I do 
not like the method of creating super- 
grades on the floor of the Senate. I will 
make this commitment: If the chairman 
of our committee will call a meeting any 
day next week, I will try to obtain au- 
thorization for the supergrades that the 
Commission determines it needs. I be- 
lieve that is the proper way to do it. In 
that way we would not blanket these 
people in. I hope the Senator from 
Maryland will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
Senator will withdraw it on that basis. 
The matter will be considered in the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. The Senator from Maryland was 
discussing the amendment with another 
Senator at the time the Senator from 
Kansas spoke. The Senator from Kan- 
sas has assured us that the committee 
would meet promptly and recommend 
the needed supergrades. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Kansas for their assistance 
in this matter. I wished to bring it to 
the attention of the Senate. The Social 
Security Administration is located in 
Maryland. I am acutely aware of the 
need for the appropriate personnel to 
carry out the medicare program when it 
is enacted into law. 

With the assurances given by the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
also with the support of the distin- 
guished Senators who have spoken for 
the amendment, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an amendment at the desk. 
I should like to call it up. It bears my 
name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 360, line 23, strike out “January 
1, 1966” and insert in lieu thereof “October 
1, 1965”. 

On page 361, lines 5 and 6, strike out “of 
the first $80 per month of earned income” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(i) the State 
agency may disregard not more than $7 per 
month of any income and (ii) of the first 


$80 per month of additional income which is 
earned”. 
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On page 361, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Effective October 1, 1965, section 402 
(a) (7) of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by section 411 of this Act) is 
further amended by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
„ and (C) the State agency may, before dis- 
regarding the amounts referred to in clauses 
(A) and (B), disregard not more than $7 
of any income’. 

“(c) Effective October 1, 1965, section 1002 
(a)(8) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, and (C) 
may, before disregarding the amounts re- 
ferred to in clauses (A) and (B), disregard 
not more than $7 of any income’.” 

On page 361, line 16, strike out “(b) Effec- 
tive January 1, 1966” and insert in lieu 
thereof (d) Effective October 1, 1965". 

On page 361, line 19, strike out (A) of 
the first $80 per month of earned income” 
and insert in leu thereof “(A) the State 
agency may disregard not more than $7 of 
any income, (B) of the first $80 per month 
of additional income which is earned”. 

On page 362, line 6, strike out (e) Effec- 
tive January 1, 1966” and insert in lieu 
thereof (e) Effective October 1, 1965”. 

On page 363, strike out “and” in line 14, 
strike out the semicolon in line 19 and insert 
in lieu thereof a comma, strike out the close 
quotation marks and the period in line 20, 
and between lines 20 and 21 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(D) the State agency may, before disre- 
garding the amounts referred to above in 
this paragraph (14), disregard not more than 
$7 of any income; and”. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment is similar to the 
amendment the committee reported to 
the Senate last year. The Senate agreed 
to it, and it was taken to conference. It 
was an amendment that I had suggested. 
It provides that when persons get the 
increase in their social security pay- 
ments, if the State cares to do so, the 
State may disregard the $7 increase and 
the recipients may keep the $7, without 
reducing the public welfare check. The 
Senate agreed to it without dissent last 
year. I have discussed it with other 
members of the committee, and they 
would be willing to take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have prepared 
three or four questions on the matter of 
the administration of the bill by State 
agencies, and I have submitted them to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
who is in charge of the bill. I invite his 
attention to pages 108 and 109 of the 
bill, which have to do with the use of 
State agencies to determine compliance 
by providers of services with conditions 
of participation. I also call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to pages 48, 49, and 50 of 
the committee report with relation to the 
administration of the health insurance 
provisions. 

As a former Governor and as one who 
believes the law should be administered 
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to the greatest extent possible by States 
and localities, rather than by services in 
Washington, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana certain questions for 
the RECORD: 

To what extent does the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare intend 
to use State agencies and private orga- 
nizations in administering the health 
care sections of the bill? 

Will the major administrative func- 
tions be delegated primarily to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or State agencies and private organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
— I yield myself such time as I may 


ni 

It is intended that private insurance 
and prepayment organizations would be 
used primarily in the following ways: 

-If nominated by a group of hospitals or 
other providers of service, the private or- 
ganization, if the arrangement is ap- 
proved by the Secretary as an economical 
one, would use approved formulas to de- 
termine the costs of individual providers 
of service. 

They would review the bills submitted 
by providers of services and reimburse 
them for their costs. 

They would be responsible for admin- 
istering provisions related to control of 
utilization. 

They would also perform audit func- 
tions including postaudit reviews. 

In the case of the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program, private organiza- 
tions would make a determination of 
reasonable charges and review and pay 
doctor’s bills. 

Local medical societies may also be 
used in the establishment of utilization 
review committees. 

The Joint Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals would in effect have a 
primary role in determining what hos- 
pitals would qualify to participate in the 
program. Hospitals which are ac- 
credited by the Joint Commission—con- 
sisting of AMA, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, American College of Surgeons, 
and American College of Physicians— 
would automatically—unless the State 
determined otherwise—meet all require- 
ments to participate except utilization 
review, not now a requirement for ac- 
creditation. 

The Senator also asked about State 
agencies, I believe. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I asked about 
State and private agencies. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In regard 
to State agencies: Under reimbursable 
agreements with the Secretary, they will 
make the initial determinations as to 
whether various institutions qualify for 
participation in the program. 

State agencies will be consulted about 
qualifications for participation and can 
recommend to the Secretary that higher 
than minimum standards apply in the 
particular State. 

Groups of providers of services can, if 
they wish, nominate State agencies to 
serve as the “fiscal intermediaries” for 
the determination of costs of a particular 
provider and the payment of bills. If 
they are selected they would also have 
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responsibility for certain audit functions 
and for administering provisions related 
to control of utilization. 

States would also have responsibility 
for any planning activities needed to re- 
late the program for the aged to other 
aspects of health care in the State, with 
the Federal program paying a share of 
the cost. 

State agencies can be used also to help 
set up utilization committees in those sit- 
uations where a provider of a service does 
not have such a committee. 

On a reimbursable basis the State 
agencies can be used to consult with pro- 
vider of service for the purpose of help- 
ing substandard institutions come up to 
qualification standards. 

It is intended that major administra- 
tive functions be divided, with those as- 
pects of administration related to direct 
dealing with the various providers of 
services being performed largely by the 
State agencies and private organizations, 
and with the tasks related to basic eli- 
gibility of individuals, premium collec- 
tion under the supplementary medical 
insurance program, and general record- 
keeping being performed by the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Broadly speaking, what the Sen- 
ator has said is that the Secretary of 
HEW will use private organizations in 
the State as far as he can. He would 
use the State agencies as consultants 
and assistants in the administration of 
the bill as far as he can. 

I should like to ask one additional 
question: Who will be responsible for 
the auditing and recordkeeping func- 
tions of the program? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Audits will 
be performed in the first instance large- 
ly by private organizations and State 
organizations but the Federal Govern- 
ment has also a residual responsibility 
for auditing on a sample basis. 

Some recordkeeping functions will be 
performed by private organizations and 
State agencies but it is intended on the 
basis of present thinking that basic rec- 
ords on individual eligibility and utiliza- 
tion of services, a part of eligibility, will 
be incorporated into existing socal se- 
curity recordkeeping operations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that funda- 
mentally private organizations, local or- 
ganizations, and State organizations un- 
der the general overall direction of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would carry out the functions of 
the bill. They would not all be trans- 
ferred to Washington with an immense 
increase in bureaucracy. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is our 
intention. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Has the Senator 
any idea of the number of additional 
employees that would be required in 
Washington? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is esti- 
mated that more than 3,000 employees 
would be engaged in each of the health 
insurance programs. I am sure the Sen- 
ator realizes that this is a very big bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They would be 
not only here in Washington, but all over 
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the country. Those will be the Federal 
employees who will help to administer 
the bill. The State governments, the 
local authorities, and the various cities 
and the private organizations, such as 
private hospitals in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Massachusetts General Hospital 
and other recognized hospitals, would be 
responsible for carrying out and inter- 
preting the act to the best of their ability. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since there appears to be no op- 
position to the amendment, I ask for its 
adoption 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 264, 
beginning with line 21, it is proposed to 
strike everything through line 11 on 
page 267. 

The portion of the bill proposed to be 
stricken is as follows: 

COVERAGE FOR DOCTORS OF MEDICINE 

Sec. 311. (a)(1) Section 211(c) (5) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(5) The performance of service by an in- 
dividual in the exercise of his profession as 
a Christian Science practitioner.” 

(2) Section 211(c) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the last two sen- 
tences and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The provisions of paragraph (4) or 
(5) shall not apply to service (other than 
service performed by a member of a religious 
order who has taken a vow of poverty as a 
member of such order) performed by an in- 
dividual during the period for which a cer- 
tificate filed by him under section 1402(e) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is in 
effect.” 

(3) Section 210(a) (6) (C) (iv) of such Act 
is amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, other 
than as a medical or dental intern or a 
medical or dental resident in training”. 

(4) Section 210(a)(13) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
first semicolon. 

(b) (1) Section 1402(c) (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of trade or business) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(5) the performance of service by an in- 
dividual in the exercise of his profession as 
a Christian Science practitioner.” 

(2) Section 1402(c) of such Code is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the last two 
sentences and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “The provisions of paragraph (4) 
or (5) shall not apply to service (other than 
service performed by a member of a religious 
order who has taken a vow of poverty as a 
member of such order) performed by an in- 
dividual during the period for which a cer- 
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tificate filed by him under subsection (e) 
is in effect.” 

(3) (A) Section 1402 (e) (1) of such Code 
(relating to filing of waiver certificate by 
ministers, members of religious orders, and 
Christian Science practitioners) is amended 
by striking out “extended to service” and all 
that follows and inserting in lieu thereof “ex- 
tended to service described in subsection (c) 
(4) or (c) (5) performed by him.” 

(B) Clause (A) of section 1402(e)(2) of 
such Code (relating to time for filing waiver 
certificate) is amended to read as follows: 
“(A) the due date of the return (including 
any extension thereof) for his second tax- 
able year ending after 1954 for which he has 
net earnings from self-employment (com- 
puted without regard to subsections (c) (4) 
and (c)(5)) of $400 or more, any part of 
which was derived from the performance of 
service described in subsection (c)(4) or 
(e) (5); or”, 

(4) Section 3121(b)(6)(C)(iv) of such 
Code (relating to definition of employment) 
is amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, other 
than as a medical or dental intern or a medi- 
cal or dental resident in training”. 

(5) Section 3121(b)(18) of such Code is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
first semicolon, 

(c) The amendments made by phs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a), and by para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (b), 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending on or after December 31, 1965. The 
amendments made by paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of subsection (a), and by paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of subsection (b), shall apply only 
with respect to services performed after 1965. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 
How much time does the Senator yield 
to himself? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The purpose of this amendment is very 
simple; it requires no detailed explana- 
tion. It would remove section 311 from 
the bill. Section 311 provides for social 
security coverage of physicians and in- 
terns. Under the provisions of section 
311 self-employed physicians would be 
covered for taxable years ending on or 
after December 31, 1965, and interns 
would be covered beginning on January 
1, 1966. This amendment would delete 
this compulsory coverage. 

There are today in this country some 
290,000 physicians, and interns. About 
150,000 of these interns and physicians 
are covered by social security by virtue of 
their employment by hospitals, insurance 
companies and others. So what we are 
talking about is compulsory coverage for 
about 140,000 physicians who are ada- 
mantly opposed to such coverage. 

Why are they to be covered? Certainly 
when compared to the 65 million persons 
covered today by social security, their 
number become insignificant. The tax 
derived from their coverage could not be 
regarded as an indispensable addition to 
the fund. Why then should they be com- 
pelled to accept coverage? I can find no 
reason. On the contrary, the evidence 
indicates that they should best be left 
where they are. The committee felt so 
last year and by a vote of 12 to 5 re- 
moved a similar provision from the social 
security bill under consideration at that 
time. 
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Physicians look at their work some- 
what differently than do most other of 
our employed. When the ordinary em- 
ployee reaches the 50-year mark he be- 
gins to think of retirement, and most of 
our retirement programs are geared to 
the 60 to 65 age level. But not so with 
physicians. For the most part, they look 
forward to the practice of their profession 
well into their seventies. What then 
would the effect of compulsory inclu- 
sion be? Simply this; we would impose 
a tax that they would be required to pay 
without receiving any benefit until they 
were past 72, the age limit at which in- 
come limitations cease to apply. How 
can this type of treatment be justified? 
Frankly I do not think that it can be. 

Certainly it would not be in the public 
interest to encourage physicians to re- 
tire at 65. But that is the effect of forc- 
ing physicians to participate in a pro- 
gram from which they will receive, at 
best, only limited benefits. It might be 
different if social security were truly an 
insurance program but admittedly it is 
not. Itis a taxing program and the reve- 
nue is used to pay current benefit obliga- 
tions. 

In many small towns and rural areas 
there is a critical shortage of physicians. 
Many physicians continue to practice 
their profession well past the age of 65. 
They render invaluable service. I am 
afraid we shall be making a bad situa- 
tion worse by forcing all physicians to 
go on social security. There would be 

little incentive for them to practice 
beyond the age of 65, and we would fur- 
ther diminish the number of doctors 
available, especially in the small towns 
and rural areas, I suggest that we wait 
and find out what physicians desire, and 
if they get together—as indeed finally 
the lawyers and the dentists did—it will 
be time enough to put them under 
social security. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I associate myself 
with the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. There are great rural areas in 
this Nation where doctors cannot retire 
at the age of 65 because of the lack of 
doctors. They therefore would be unable 
to secure any benefit from the program. 

Second, if the amendment is approved, 
the subject will be in conference, because 
the House has already placed physicians 
under the social security program. 
Therefore, in conference, our commit- 
tee would be given an opportunity to 
work on the subject. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. In the past, 
various groups of professional people 
have been placed under social security: 
but has that not been on an optional 
basis each time? 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember quite 
well that I sponsored an amendment to 
cover State and county employees, fire- 
men, policemen, and also schoolteachers. 
Jam sure that in each instance it was 
placed on an optional basis. I remember 
that one group would come in and an- 
other one would not. For example, I re- 
call that some schoolteachers desired to 
be covered while the National Association 
of Teachers did not want it. It was 2, 3, 
or 4 years before they came under cover- 
age. 

The same thing was true of firemen. 
I can recall that in the case of firemen 
the procedure was broken down even to 
units, less than on a statewide basis, but 
it was on an optional basis. They were 
given the right to come in if their unit, 
whatever the unit was, asked them to do 


80. ' 

Mr. MORTON. The same thing ap- 
plied in the case of the American Bar 
Association. Three times the lawyers 
decided they did not want to come under 
social security, but finally in 1956 they 
decided to come under it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky in support of his 
amendment, which in my judgment is a 
very just amendment. For that reason I 
expect to support the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] who 
spoke to me about this matter earlier to- 
day, be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], who spoke to me 
about this subject early in the day, may 
be made a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky for offering the 
amendment. As he knows, I have been 
deeply interested in the effort to retain 
doctors in rural communities. The 
amendment has much merit and I 
therefore associate myself with the Sen- 
ator in its support. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I associate myself 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky. Would the Senator object to 
my asking for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MORTON. Perhaps the Senator 
from Louisiana will accept the amend- 
ment; if so, it will not be necessary to ask 
for the yeas and nays. 
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The Senator from Wyoming wishes to 
ask for the yeas and nays. Is the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana willing to accept the 
amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; I cannot 
do that. 

Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, could doctors who 
wanted to participate in social security 
do so? I understand that the House bill 
forces all doctors under social security; 
we take all doctors out; under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, could some doctors 
come under social security if they so de- 
sired? 

Mr. MORTON. Not under my amend- 
ment. Perhaps some arrangement might 
be made in conference. 

In the United States today are 290,000 
physicians and interns. One hundred 
and fifty thousand are already under 
social security by virtue of their employ- 
mon by insurance companies or indus- 

ry. 

Perhaps in conference it might be pos- 
sible to arrive at an arrangement such as 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] said was made with respect to fire- 
men in that State. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be shown in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
soa Mr. Lonc], just adopted by a voice 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
under the bill as passed by the House, I 
understand that it is mandatory that 
2 come under the social security 

W. 

Mr. MORTON. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, would doctors be ex- 
cluded altogether? 

Mr. MORTON. Les, except those cov- 
ered by reason of their employment by 
insurance companies or industry. 

Mr. THURMOND. Doctors in private, 
independent practice would be excluded. 
My thinking is that the question should 
be optional with doctors; and that could 
decide whether they wish to be included 
within the social security program. Is 
it the Senator’s hope that if the amend- 
ment is adopted there will be a confer- 
ence at which, possibly, that result, or 
some similar result, may be reached? 

Mr. MORTON. That is a difficult re- 
sult to reach, because obviously a per- 
son would not want to come under it 
unless he envisaged early retirement or 
had just graduated from medical school, 
married, acquired some debts, and 
wanted to be eligible for survivorship 
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Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Roserrson] made the im- 
portant point that if the choice were 
made optional, doctors could come under 
the plan if they so desired, but that doc- 
tors would not be mandatorily covered 
in this fashion. 

Mr. MORTON. The lawyers stayed 
out of the program following two votes; 
but on the third vote, they decided to 
come in. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I oppose the amendment. Basically, 
the only large self-employed group in 
the country today not covered under so- 
cial security are the doctors. As the 
Senator from Kentucky admits, one- 
half the doctors in the country are now 
covered by social security because of 
their employment by corporations, hos- 
pitals, or universities, where they are 
considered employees and their con- 
tributions to the fund are matched. 

It is known that the American Medi- 
cal Association, purporting to represent 
the doctors, does not want to come under 
social security. The AMA has consist- 
ently refused to poll the doctors, but over 
the years, a number of State medical so- 
cieties have taken polls. They have dis- 
closed that the overwhelming number of 
doctors wished to come under social se- 
curity. 

There is no basic reason why a doctor 
and his family should not be covered. 
All doctors do not live beyond 65; many 
doctors die at a young age, leaving their 
wives and children. During the early 
years of a doctor’s practice, he has not 
had an opportunity to accumulate a 
large estate; consequently, when a doc- 
tor dies at the age of 35 or 40, leaving 
his widow and children, all of us know 
that those young families do not have 
the social security benefits that are af- 
forded other employed persons in the 
United States. We have observed such 
experiences in our own home towns. 

That the American Medical Associa- 
tion has refused to allow its membership 
to vote on this question indicates its 
fear that the vote would go against them. 
Under the circumstances, I see no rea- 
son why a self-employed doctor should 
not have the same coverage as is afforded 
Americans who are employed in busi- 
ness or industry. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point 


has been made that some doctors con- 
tinue to work after they reach the age of 
65. So do many other people. But by 
the time they reach the age of 70, 78, 
or 80, and especially beyond 80, they are 
not going to be working, and they ought 
to have retirement income. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Not only that; many 
lawyers and dentists work beyond the 
age of 65. So do many accountants. 
The members of other professions work 
beyond the age of 65, as do many of us, 
and they are covered. 

The basic reason why doctors have 
not been included—and it is a practical 
one—is that doctors have fought social 
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security and medicare. They have 
fought it year in and year out. They 
have felt—and I can understand their 
reason—that if they were against the 
social security approach, they should not 
place themselves in a position where they 
would become social security bene- 
ficiaries. 

The facts are clear and evident that 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] the bill, after 5 years, is about to 
become law. I am convinced, and I am 
confident, that the doctors of America 
will fulfill their responsibilities and do 
their duty to take care of sick persons, 
whether they be private patients or 
patients who come under the social se- 
curity law. 

Under the circumstances, some doctors 
will want to be social security benefici- 
aries, and there is no reason why they 
should not be social security bene- 
ficiaries. 

I suggest that every Senator who knows 
a doctor should speak with him privately. 
He will learn that the doctor does not 
really understand why he should not 
come under social security. The real 
reason is that pressure has been placed 
on him by the AMA. 

But now that we are passing the bill 
and no longer is there the question of 
avoiding medicare, the time has come to 
do for the doctors, their wives, and their 
children what has been done for those 
employed in business or industry or in 
any other profession. If the social se- 
curity benefits are good enough for 
lawyers, dentists, accountants, and drug- 
gists, and every other profession one can 
think of, I do not see why the program 
is not good enough for doctors. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Only the 
other day a widow called me, frantically 
asking when the bill would become law. 
She is a widow and has two children in 
college. One has passed the age of 18; 
the other will soon be 18. That little 
family needs the benefits of the liberal- 
ized provisions in the bill to enable the 
children to continue their schooling, ob- 
tain an education, and receive some of 
the help provided by the social security 
program. 

If the widow had been the wife of a 
doctor, she would not be able to obtain 
any help. She would have to apply to 
the public welfare department. That 
is the kind of situation that needs atten- 
tion. If the doctors do not want help, 
what about their widows and children? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I recall that a few weeks 
ago the editor of a leading newspaper in 
my State called me and asked whether 
I would not speak with a friend of his 
from Oregon. 

A charming, educated woman of the 
age of 38 came into my office. She had 
three young children. She had married a 
young man while he was still in medical 
school. Her husband had just about 
reached the stage at which he had gone 
through an internship, through a resi- 
dency, and had gone out to the State of 
Oregon to begin the practice of medicine. 
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He died within a year. The young doctor 
was indebted because of borrowing to 
open his practice. He left his widow 
without a nickel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
widow came to my office. She was edu- 
cated and talented, but she was in des- 
perate straits. She needed work—any 
kind of job in order to feed herself and 
her children. This situation happens all 
the time, all over the country. 

I recall that in my State of Connecti- 
cut, a brilliant young physician of the 
age of 45 had spent 10 or 12 years pre- 
paring himself for his profession. He 
caught a disease from one of his patients 
and died, leaving a wife and two children. 

The widow came to me and told me 
a story similar to that told by the widow 
of the doctor from the State of Oregon. 
She asked: “Who will support me and 
my children?” All her neighbors, 
whether they work in a factory or a 
grocery store, or are the widows of law- 
yers or accountants, would be in a posi- 
tion to receive benefits from social secu- 
rity. Suddenly, because of the practice 
of the AMA, we are placed in a position 
of denying to an individual physician, 
his wife, and children, the opportunity 
to receive the same social security bene- 
fits received by every other employee in 
the United States. 

I believe that we have a problem con- 
cerning the coverage of doctors, and 
that we, as Senators, owe an obligation 
to the wives and children of doctors. 
We should not seek to exclude them 
from the coverage of social security. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the views of the Senator that 
we have a social obligation, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
another instance in which such a pro- 
vision would have been very helpful, had 
doctors been previously covered by the 
social security system. 

In a certain county with which I have 
personal association, there are six doc- 
tors. Two of these six doctors are now 
elderly, in ill health, and unable to 
practice. Neither of them has laid aside 
any worldly goods. 

Both those doctors have been country 
physicians who gave much of their time 
without charge. They are now in the 
evening of their lives. Frankly, they are 
in need. Their need would have been 
attended to had they been covered un- 
der the social security program a long 
time ago. 

I believe that we should do this now 
and not support the position taken by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, may I 
say further to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky that it is said that the 
doctors themselves oppose being covered 
under social security. Yet, a number of 
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State medical societies have taken it 
upon themselves to poll the doctors. 

I have before me some figures—ap- 
pearing on page 957 of the hearings— 
which constitute the results of polls taken 
in various States concerning whether 
doctors themselves want to be covered by 


social security. 
The table reads as follows: 
Results of State medical society social 
security polls 
Number 
In Op- | of votes 
State favor | posed | in AMA 
House of 
Delegates 
States for social security 
i 48. 
aliforni 2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
6 
7 
4 
6 
24 
9 
Pennsylvania. 335 11 
Rhode Island. 1 
155 104 1 
322 188 1 
65 35 1 
60 40 4 
436 237 2 
et E 110 
ae = | ———— 
States against social 
security (8): 
167 2 
3 
11 
5 
4 
2 
3 
4 
3⁴ 


Mr. President, considering the number 
of delegates that the various States have 
in the house of delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 110 delegates 
were in favor of social security coverage 
and 34 delegates were opposed, if we 
analyze the figures. 

This is not an open and shut proposi- 
tion in which the medical profession is 
opposed. Many in the medical profes- 
sion is for social security coverage. 

Time and time again in the United 
States, various doctors have said to the 
American Medical Association: ‘Under 
your own circumstances, under your own 
rules, under your own provisions, poll the 
doctors of America.” The AMA has con- 
sistently refused to poll its own doctors. 

If we were to agree to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky, it 
would not be a matter of taking care of 
the doctors. We would be rendering a 
great disservice to the families of doc- 
tors—especially the younger doctor just 
starting out in his career. 

I see no reason why the wives and chil- 
dren of the doctors should not have the 
same rights and privileges possessed by 
every other citizen of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr, RIBICOFF.. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
3 minutes, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one reason why we are importuned 
by many persons, who contend that they 
speak for doctors, to leave the doctors 
out of the program is that many doctors 
do not really understand the problem. 

Their situation as a professional group, 
and from an economic point of view is 
very similar to that of lawyers. Lawyers 
do not want to retire at the age of 65. 
One-fourth of the Members of the Senate 
are over the age of 65. However, we must 
think about the young doctors and the 
families. This kind of protection for a 
young man for his wife and children 
would cost much more from a private 
company than it would under the group 
insurance that would be available to that 
family under the social security pro- 
gram. 

This matter was debated in Ohio when 
the junior Senator from Ohio was pres- 
ident of the bar association in his city. 
He told the story that at that time the 
lawyers were on record as being opposed 
to social security coverage for certain 
lawyers. 

The junior Senator from Ohio, as 
president of the bar association, called 
for a debate. He got two lawyers to de- 
bate the case against social security, and 
he got two lawyers to debate the case 
for social security coverage. A large 
audience was present at the debate. 

After the debate was concluded, even 
though their bar association was on 
record as being opposed to social security 
coverage, they had a vote. Every man 
who had heard both sides voted unani- 
mously that lawyers should be covered 
by social security—including the two 
who had debated against social security 
coverage for certain lawyers. 

That is about how it worked out if the 
doctors understood the situation as the 
lawyers did in the State so ably repre- 
sented by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who brought this matter 
to the attention of the members of the 
bar association at the time he was their 
president. 

Mr. President, I believe that we have 
gone around long enough leaving the 
doctors not covered by social security 
benefits. This has been because the doc- 
tors do not really understand the situa- 
tion. One of these days, we ought to 
vote for what is good for people whether 
they want it or not. 

I am about ready to vote and go ahead 
and let the doctors be covered for the 
good of their wives and children, even 
though they are not asking for it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield myself another 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for another 5 minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I shall 
read some colloquy which is found on 
page 961 of the hearings. 

The colloquy was between Dr. Scham- 
berg and the senior Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. Dovctas]. It is based upon 
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a poll that was taken by the medical jour- 
nal called Medical Economics: 

Senator Dovucias. You never mentioned 
that before, the poll by Medical Economics, 
That was not included in your body of your 
testimony. I would like to hear about that. 

Dr. ScHAMBERG. I would be very happy to 
submit this for the record. This is 1965. A 
sampling was requested by Medical Eco- 
nomics, saying, “Do you already have some 
social security coverage as a result of past 
or present employment? Yes, 53.5 percent. 
No, 38.3. Don’t know, 8.2. 

“If you already have some coverage, some 
social security coverage, how do you feel 
about it.“ 

Of those who responded, 47.8 percent 
stated that they were glad to have it and 
wanted more; 33.5 percent said they were 
glad to have it but did not want any more. 
Adding those two figures 81.3 percent of the 
physicians who had some social security 
coverage were glad that they had it. The 
other two categories were Would prefer not 
to have coverage,” 16.7, and “Mixed feelings, 
2 percent.“ 

Senator Dovctas. What about those who 
were not covered, the independent practi- 
tioners? 

Dr, SCHAMBERG. This is interestingly dif- 
ficult. The question was asked, “If you do 
not already have some social security cover- 
age do you want coverage for yourself?” 50.4 
percent, just over a majority said “Yes;” 28.6 
percent said No:“ 11 percent were unde- 
cided. 

Senator Doucias. Would you have copies 
of that made and submitted for the record? 

Dr. ScHAMBERG. I will be happy to submit 
this now. 

Senator DoucLas. Very good. 


The statistics are here. As one goes 
through them, one comes out with the 
following consensus: 64.1 percent of the 
doctors say yes“; 17.9 percent say “no”; 
18 percent have no opinion. 

Therefore, we have a situation in 
which at every opportunity doctors have 
had to indicate a choice, they have indi- 
cated that they would like to obtain 
coverage. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF, I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Did the Senator 
refer to the poll taken in the State of 
Virginia, where the doctors voted 2 to 1 
against it? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I read it. In the 
State of Virginia those in favor were 38; 
opposed, 62. 3 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the point, 
The distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc] said the time had come 
when we should vote for the people to 
have it whether they want it or not. 

A great political philosopher who was 
born in Virginia, who was a scholar, who 
was the president of a great university 
called Princeton University, Governor of 
the State of New Jersey, and President of 
the United States, whose name was 
Woodrow Wilson, once said, “I do not 
want a lot of smug experts sitting down 
behind closed doors in Washington play- 
ing Providence on me.” 

That is old-fashioned philosophy, but 
I still believe it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not have to de- 
fend the Senator from Louisiana, but 
with respect to every law that has ever 
been enacted in Congress there will be 
found large numbers who do not want 
to come under it. 
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We are about to pass a landmark meas- 
ure which will be of great help to people 
over 65. The point the Senator from 
Louisiana has made is that we have a 
proposal that is for the benefit of a large 
segment of the population, and it is also 
important for the doctors themselves, 
their wives, and their children. The fact 
that certain doctors do not want to be 
covered must be balanced against the 
fact that we have the duty of consider- 
ing the problems and weighing the equi- 
ties of covering them. That was the 
point the Senator from Louisiana made. 
I do not believe he has the philosophy of 
wanting to shove anything down the 
throats of the people if they do not 
want it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I was 
merely making the point that, as a prac- 
tical matter, most doctors do not under- 
stand the benefits involved. They do 
not understand why they should be 
under it or should not be under it. If 
they had the benefit of hearing the de- 
bate that was had in Ohio, for example, 
they would be convinced that they 
should come under it, especially when 
they realize that they could not be cov- 
ered for such medical care under a pri- 
vate plan except at a very great cost. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay a vote on the amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. 

When it came to covering dentists, 
Congress provided that the dentists 
could be asked whether they wanted to 
come under the coverage or not, and 
provided that if they wanted to do so, 
they could. The same thing applied 
with respect to the legal profession. If 
my amendment is accepted, we shall do 
the same thing with respect to doctors 
that we did for the dentists and mem- 
bers of the legal profession. Congress 
can require a poll and let the doctors 
decide. The dentists came under the 
program on their own volition. The 
lawyers came under the program on their 
own volition. Other professional groups 
have come under it on their own volition. 
The option was given to them. 

The House requires that they be cov- 
ered. My amendment eliminates it. 
ane conferees can then decide what to 

0. 

I am prepared to have the amendment 
voted on. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is true, 
as the Senator from Kentucky has said, 
that in the case of dentists and lawyers 
a referendum was held, but such was not 
the case with the people in general. 
Such was not the case when the Con- 
gress amended the Social Security Act to 
bring under coverage the self-employed. 
Such was not the case when Congress 
amended the Social Security Act to bring 
under coverage and its benefits the 
farmers of the country. So this is not 
a principle that is firmly imbedded. 

One final argument: The AMA has 
made such a fine contribution to the en- 
actment of medicare that I think it has 
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earned the right to come under its bene- 
fits. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
informed that the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] would 
vote as I would vote, and I intend to 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana (after having 
voted in the negative). Mr. President, 
on this vote I have a pair with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withdraw 


my vote. 
I announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 


from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON], and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
It present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Sy MIN dTON] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarly absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[No. 171 Leg.] 

YEAS—41 
Aiken Harris Prouty 
Allott Hartke Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Carlson Hill Scott 
Church Holland Simpson 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Curtis Long, Mo Stennis 
Dominick Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender Morton Tower 
Ervin Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fannin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Pearson 

NAYS—50 
Anderson Boggs Case 
Bartlett Bréwster Clark 
Bass Burdick Douglas 
Bayh Byrd, W. Va Gore 
Bible Cannon Gruening 
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Hart McIntyre Pastore 
Hayden MeN: Pell 
Inouye Metcalf 
Jackson Miller Randolph 
Javits Mondale Ribicoff 
Kennedy, Mass. Monroney Saltonstall 
Kennedy, N.Y. Mon Smith 
Kuchel Morse Tydings 
Lausche Moss Williams, N.J, 
Mansfield Muskie Yarborough 
McCarthy Nelson Young, Ohio 
McGovern Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—9 

Byrd, Va Fulbright McGee 
Dirksen Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Dodd Long, La. Symington 

So Mr. Morton’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 79, 
line 1, insert the word “professional” im- 
mediately following the word “than.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
amendment merely adds the word “pro- 
fessional” so that the language will read: 
“other than professional services pro- 
vided in the field of pathology, radiology, 
physiatry, or anesthesiology.” 

I believe that this point is clear in the 
bill and in the committee report, but in 
order to avoid any possibility of misun- 
derstanding, I recommend that we add 
the word “professional.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have looked over the amend- 
ment. I shall not oppose it. It would 
cost us nothing. These people would like 
to have their services referred to as pro- 
fessional services. It costs us nothing. 
It makes some people happy, and I am 
happy to agree to it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. This change was 
asked for by physiatrists and others to 
avoid any confusion. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send another amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 13, strike out “or”. 

On page 18, line 16, strike out the 
period and insert in lieu of such period 
a semicolon followed by “or”. 

On page 18, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following: 

(4) posthospital extended care services 
which are furnished to him during any spell 
of illness for the care and treatment of any 
mental disease after such services have been 
furnished to him for such care and treat- 
ment for a total of 210 days during his life- 
time. 
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Solely for the purposes of paragraph (3), a 
day counted (in determining the 210-day 
limit) under paragraph (4) with respect to 
any individual shall be deemed to consti- 
tute a day in which inpatient psychiatric 
hospital services are furnished to such in- 
dividual; and solely for purposes of para- 
graph (4), a day counted (in determining the 
210-day limit) under paragraph (3) with 
respect to any individual shall be deemed 
to constitute a day in which posthospital 
extended care services are furnished to him 
for the care and treatment of a mental dis- 
ease. 


On page 88, line 19, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 88, beginning with “except” 
on line 20, strike out all before the pe- 
riod on line 23. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
amendment clarifies one provision of 
the bill: It provides that patients in a 
tuberculosis or psychiatric hospital will 
be eligible for posthospital extended 
care services as well as inpatient hospi- 
tal services. 

I offered the amendment in the Fi- 
nance Committee to transfer coverage 
for inpatient services in a psychiatric 
hospital from the voluntary supplemen- 
tary plan, as provided in the House bill, 
to the basic hospital program. Approv- 
al of this amendment by the commit- 
tee represents a substantial improve- 
ment in the measure and an important 
step in the recognition that protection 
against the hazards of mental illness 
should be provided on the same basis as 
for physical illness. The committee also 
agreed to extend the lifetime limit on 


coverage for psychiatric hospital care - 


from 180 days, as provided by the House, 
to 210 days. I am hopeful that experi- 
ence under the program will show that 
this limitation can be eliminated and 
that benefits can be provided on an equal 
basis. However, the amendment I am 
offering does not change the 210-day 
lifetime limit now in the bill. 

There is no indication that this change 
will increase costs under the program, 
but it will provide greater flexibility in 
treatment by giving patients coverage 
for treatment in an approved psychiatric 
nursing home as well as in a psychiatric 
hospital. I urge acceptance of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have discussed the amendment. 
I would be willing to take it to confer- 
ence—and I associate myself in this 
statement with the Senator from New 
Mexico—with the understanding that we 
have not had an opportunity to give it 
adequate study, even though it looks all 
right, and that we shall have to study 
it to see whether it should be sustained. 
If we should find in conference that 
there are some problems which do not 
appear on the face of the amendment, we 
shall have to consider it from that stand- 
point. It sounds all right at this point. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
have the amendment accepted on that 
basis. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana is correct. 
There does not appear to be anything 
wrong with the amendment. We did 
not consider it. Like the Senator from 
Louisiana, I would be willing to accept it 
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and take it to conference to see if there 
is any difficulty connected with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If all 
time is yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send another amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
343, following line 25, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

() (1) Section 223(c)(1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) An individual shall be insured for 
disability insurance benefits in any month 
yes 

“(A) in case such month occurs before 
such individual attains 31 years of age, he 
had, as of the first day of such month, not 
less quarters of coverage than whichever of 
the following is the greater: (i) six quarters 
of coverage, or (ii) a number of quarters 
equal to one-half of the number of calendar 
years elapsing after the year in which he at- 
tained 21 years of age and prior to the cal- 
endar year following the calendar year in 
which such month occurs; and 

“(B) in case such month is the month in 

which such individual attains 31 years of age 
or thereafter, (i) he would have been a fully 
insured individual (as defined in section 
214) had he attained age 62 (if a woman) or 
age 65 (if a man) and filed application for 
benefits under section 202(a) on the first day 
of such month, and (ii) he had not less than 
twenty quarters of coverage during the forty- 
quarter period ending with the quarter in 
which such first day occurred, not counting 
as part of such forty-quarter period any 
quarter any part of which was included in 
a period of disability (as defined in section 
216(i)) unless such quarter was a quarter of 
coverage. 
For purposes of clause (A) of the preceding 
sentence, an individual shall be deemed to be 
31 years of age during the entire month in 
which he attains such age.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall apply with re- 
spect to monthly disability insurance bene- 
fits under section 223 of the Social Security 
Act for months after the month following 
the month in which this Act is enacted, but 
only on the basis of applications filed in or 
after the month in which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The report of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security, 1965, calls attention to 
a serious problem involving workers who 
have been disabled early in life. The re- 
port states: 

Under present law, in order to be eligible 
for disability benefits, a worker must meet a 
requirement of 5 years of work in the 10-year 
period before he became totally disabled. 
This requirement assures that the benefits 
will be paid only to people who have both 
substantial and relatively recent employ- 
ment. However, the effect of the 5-years-of- 
work requirement on a worker disabled while 
young is to make it difficult, or even impossi- 
ble, for him to get disability benefits. For 
example, the worker who becomes totally dis- 
abled at age 25 and who started to work at 
age 21 has a total of only 4 years of covered 
work and therefore cannot meet the require- 
ment. 

The restriction of disability insurance pro- 
tection to workers who have had substan- 
tial and recent employment can be achieved 
for younger workers by an alternative pro- 
vision under which a worker disabled before 
age 31 would be eligible for benefits if he 
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had been in covered work for at least one- 
half of the period between age 21 (the age 
which fully insured status is figured under 
present law) and the point in time at which 
he became disabled, or, in the case of those 
becoming disabled before age 24, for at least 
one-half of the 3 years preceding disable- 
ment. 

This provision would be somewhat similar 
to a provision now in the law under which 
the survivors of a worker who died while 
young can qualify for benefits even though 
he had only a short period of covered work. 


The amendment I am proposing car- 
ries out the recommendation of the 
Advisory Council. It would reduce the 
eligibility requirements for disability 
benefits for an individual disabled prior 
to age 31 to quarters of coverage equal 
to one-half the time between age 21 
and the age he became disabled or six 
quarters, whichever is greater. 

If a worker is disabled at age 25, for 
instance, the requirement would be 2 
years in covered employment during his 
4 work years, age 21 to 25. If disabled 
at age 30, the requirement would be 414 
years in covered employment. After age 
31, of course, he would be eligible under 
existing law if he had been in covered 
employment 5 out of the 10 years before 
he became disabled. 

The amendment was originally pro- 
posed by the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fonc]. I ask unanimous consent that 
his mame may be added as a cosponor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota does 
not trust his luck too far. We have ac- 
cepted two of his amendments. This 
one is a bad amendment. We cannot 
accept it. Several years ago some of us 
met in the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate and tried to persuade the late 
Walter George to accept a disability 
amendment at age 50. Walter George 
Was opposed very strongly. The late 
Senator Kerr from Oklahoma was very 
persuasive. After a while it was brought 
to the floor. The amendment added 
disability at age 50. It worked all right. 
There were practically no claims made 
under it. A reserve was built up. 

Then someone said, “Let us take off 
the age limits.” Most of the limits were 
taken off. That disability account is 
now in the red. 

That is not the way to operate an in- 
surance company. The amendment 
would change the disability provision 
completely, and drop it to age 31. It is 
not a good amendment. The Senator 
from Minnesota has been a fine sup- 
porter of the bill and a fine supporter of 
social security. I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to refresh my memory. Was this 
amendment discussed in some detail in 
the committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. We did not 
defeat it by as large a vote as I would 
have liked to see it defeated. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I believe we dis- 
cussed the point in the committee for 
about 24% minutes. Perhaps the amend- 
ment to which the Senator has reference 
is the one regarding the larger question 
of allowing payment for disability after 
a person had been disabled for 6 months. 
This provision would involve some $250 
million in cost, as I recall, and was in- 
cluded in the House bill. The Finance 
Committee took it out. I am not propos- 
ing to restore that provision. However, 
the Senator may recall that after that 
action was taken, I proposed that we 
adopt the pending amendment. This re- 
lates to disability benefits for individuals 
disabled prior to age 31, and reduces 
their eligibility requirements to quarters 
of coverage equal to one-half the time 
between age 21 and the age at disability 
or 6 quarters, whichever is greater. This 
provision would cost roughly $50 million, 
but it would replace an amendment 
adopted in our committee which reduces 
the cost of the disability program as pro- 
vided in the House bill, by $250 million. 
We did not discuss the subject of the 
pending amendment at any great length, 
but we discussed the larger question. I 
believe that in the name of equity this 
question deserves the attention of the 
Senate, and perhaps there should be a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator that the whole question of dis- 
ability under former section 303 should 
be studied. We shall be studying the 
question for some time to come. We 
should not take the proposed step at the 
present time until we have more informa- 
tion on it. I hope that the amendment 
will be rejected, and on the next round 
of the bill, if we find that the Senator 
from Minnesota is correct, we can take 
appropriate action. I hope that we shall 
not have a long debate on the amend- 
ment. I hope we can vote on the amend- 
ment by a voice vote, and that it will be 
defeated. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I rise in opposition 
to the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota; I agree fully 
with what the Senator from New Mexico 
has said. As the question affected sec- 
tion 303, we discussed it at some length 
in the committee. I voted to strike out 
the proposal. I think this is a poor time 
to put it back piecemeal. I hope that the 
question will be studied, and that in the 
near future we shall return to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment or something more 
practical and wider. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT NO. 206 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 206. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment of Mr. HARTKE is as 
follows: 


One page 266, between lines 22 and 23, 
insert the following: 

“DISABILITY INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR THE 
BLIND; SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 328. (a) (1) section 223 (a) (1) (B) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

„B) in the case of any individual other 
than an individual whose disability is blind- 
ness (as defined in subsection (e) (2)), has 
not attained the age of 65,’. 

(2) That part paragraph (2) of section 
223 (a) of such Act which precedes subpara- 
graph (A) thereof is amended by inserting 
immediately after ‘(if a man)’ the follow- 
ing: ‘, and, in the case of any individual 
whose disability is blindness (as defined in 
subsection (c) (2)), as though he were a fully 
insured individual, 

„(b) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) 
of section 223 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(other than an individ- 
ual whose disability is blindness, as defined 
in paragraph (2)’ after ‘An individual’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof (after 
and below subparagraph (B)) the following 
new sentence: ‘An individual whose disabil- 
ity is blindness (as defined in paragraph 
(2)) shall be insured for disability insurance 
benefits in any month if he had not less than 
six quarters of coverage before the quarter 
in which such month occurs.’ 

“(2) Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
section 223 of such Act (as amended by sec- 
tion 303(a)(2) of this Act) is further 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘The term “disability” means (A) inability 
to engage in any substantial grainful activity 
by reason of any medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment or (B) blind- 
ness. The term “blindness” means central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye with the use of correcting lenses, or 
visual acuity greater than 20/200 if accom- 
panied by a limitation in the fields of vision 
such that the widest diameter of the visual 
field subtends an angle no greater than 
twenty degrees.’ 

“(c) Paragraph (1) (B) of subsection (d) 
of section 223 of such Act (added by section 
303(c) of this Act) is amended by striking 
out ‘the month in which he attains age 65’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘in the case of 
any individual other than an individual 
whose disability is blindness (as defined in 
subsection (c)(2)), the month in which he 
attains age 65’. 

“(d)(1) The first sentence of section 216 
(9) (1) of such Act (as amended by section 
303 (a) (1) of this Act) is further amended 
by striking out ‘(B)’ and all that follows, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
(B) blindness (as defined in sec*ion 223(c) 
(2)).” 
“(2) The second sentence of such section 
216 (1) (1) is repealed. — 

“(e) The first sentence of section 222(b) 
(1) of such Act is amended by inserting 
(other than such an individual whose dis- 
ability is blindness, as defined in section 223 
(c)(2))’ after ‘an individual entitled to 
disability insurance benefits’. 

“(f) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to monthly 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months after the second month fol- 
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lowing the month in which this Act is en- 

acted, on the basis of applications for such 

benefits filed in or after such second month.“ 
HOSPITALS AND REASONABLE COST 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that,I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from Cali- 
se without losing my right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a little legislative history on one 
point which has to do with reimburse- 
ment procedures and formulas as re- 
spects the hospitals participating all 
across the country. I ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], whether it is true 
that it is intended that there shall be a 
regionalization of the formula and reim- 
bursement as it is finally arrived at ad- 
ministratively? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Ithank my able friend. 
The counsel for the California Hospital 
Association, Mr, James E. Ludlam, raised 
some interesting questions with me re- 
garding the phrase “the reasonable cost 
of such services as determined under sec- 
tion 1861(V) as used in title XVIII, sec- 
tion 1864.” I asked Under Secretary Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, of the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to com- 
ment on the questions which the Cali- 
fornia Hospital Association raised. I ask 
unanimous consent that this exchange 
of correspondence be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point so that the legislative 
history on this question might be clear. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

Musick, PEELER & GARRETT, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1965, 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator, Old Senate Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Stephen Horn.) 

Dear Sm: This is to follow up a series of 
telephone conversations and correspondence 
that you have exchanged with the leadership 
of the California Hospital Association on the 
subject of hospital reimbursement under 
H.R. 6675. 

The more we study the bill and the report 
of the Ways and Means Committee, coupled 
with the public statements of the executives 
of the Social Security Administration, we 
have become increasingly concerned with the 
long-range impact of the phrase “the rea- 
sonable cost of such services as determined 
under section 1861(V) as used in title XVII, 
section 1864.” 

Hospitals in California, as well as many of 
the other rapidly growing areas of the coun- 
try, have been largely deficit financed. Hill- 
Burton has barely furnished 10 percent of 
the n construction costs and unfor- 
tunately private philan y has been so 
thinly spread that it has not filled the gap 
or done much more than Hill-Burton. Hos- 
pital construction, out of absolute neces- 
sity, has been financed by patient charges, 
through an allowance for depreciation plus 
provision for debt retirement. This has put 
great pressure on operating funds necessary 
2 ro improving quality of service to pa- 

ents. 

Under H.R. 6675 a major segment of the 
hospital patient load (estimated to be about 
20 percent) most of whom have been paying 
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their full share of the hospital costs will 
now be placed under a limited reimburse- 
ment plan set by the Federal Government. 
To the extent that these patients do not 
carry their fair share, this additional cost 
must be passed on to the other private pa- 
tients. We do not believe this to be a proper 
action by Government, and constitutes a 
seriously discriminatory action against those 
under 65 years of age. 

H.R. 6675 fails to recognize that there 
are regional differences in hospital prob- 
lems, and since it appears to be based upon 
east coast concepts the result of a nation- 
wide formula, uniformly applied and admin- 
istered, will be most tragic. 

Fortunately California hospitals have re- 
alistically approached this problem and have 
inaugurated a statewide program of uniform 
accounting and cost determination. Under 
the leadership of Blue Cross a reimburse- 
ment formula has been adopted to meet the 
needs of California hospitals on a fair and 
equitable basis, but at the same time penaliz- 
ing unreasonable costs. 

Our Blue Cross formula recognizes that 
California hospitals are, and certainly for 
the foreseeable future will be, deficit 
financed. The same depreciation factor can- 
not cover both past indebtedness and fund 
new construction—particularly when new 
construction will be at a much greater cost, 
Also recognition is given to the fact that 
obsolescence is as important a factor in hos- 
pital facilities and equipment as is wear and 
tear due to age. 

The key differences between our Blue Cross 
reimbursement formula and that being de- 
veloped under H.R, 6675 and its companion 
report is that the California formula recog- 
nizes depreciation on a replacement cost 
basis and also provides for a cost factor for 
growth and development to meet new and ex- 
panded needs. We believe that these factors 
are in accordance with the “Principles of 
Payment for Hospital Care” as published by 
the American Hospital Association. We have 
every reason to believe that they will not 
be recognized by the Social Security Admin- 
istration unless written into the bill or at 
least covered by the report. We also recog- 
nize that these factors are not necessary 
nationwide, although other factors may be 
equally important elsewhere. Therefore, un- 
less regionalization is recognized a nation- 
wide pattern will develop to the disadvantage 
of all, and ultimately to the patient. 

We believe that payment for the above 
factors comes within a realistic definition of 
“reasonable cost” as related to the total cost 
of providing patient care. We also well recog- 
nize that from a strictly accounting sense 
that a different result may follow. 

We would therefore propose that the 
language of H.R. 6675, page 19, lines 16 
through 20, be amended to read: 

“(b) The amount paid to any provider of 
services with respect to services for which 
payment may be made under this part shall 
be predicated on the basis of accepted princi- 
ples of reimbursement for the cost of the 
services rendered, as determined under sec- 
tion 1861(V).” 

Pages 84 and 85, for all of section (V) (1), 
we suggest the following: 

„J) (i) Payment for services to provid- 
ers of services shall be predicated on the 
basis of accepted principles of reimburse- 
ment for the cost of the services rendered by 
providers of services, as determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations establishing the 
methods to be used and the items to be in- 
cluded, in determining the payment formula 
for various types or classes of institutions, 
agencies, and services. In prescribing the 
regulations referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence, the Secretary shall consider, among 
other things, the principles generally applied 
by national, regional or State organizations, 
or established prepayment organizations 
(which have developed such principles) in 
computing the amount of payment, to be 
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made by persons other than the recipients if 
services, to providers of services on account 
of services furnished to such recipients by 
such providers. Such regulations may pro- 
vide for determination of the reimburse- 
ment basis on a per diem, per unit, per 
capita, or other basis, may provide for using 
different methods in different circumstances, 
may provide for the use of estimates of costs 
of particular items or services, and may pro- 
vide for the use of charges or a percentage 
of charges where this method is reasonably 
consistent with the other methods. Such 
regulations shall (A) take into account, but 
not necessarily be limited to, both direct and 
indirect costs of providers of services in 
order that, under the methods of determin- 
ing reimbursement, the costs with respect to 
individuals covered by the insurance pro- 
grams established by this title will not be 
borne by the individuals not so covered, and 
the costs with respect to individuals not so 
covered will not be borne by such insur- 
ance programs, and (B) provide for the mak- 
ing of suitable retroactive corrective adjust- 
ments where, for a provider of services for 
any fiscal period, the aggregate reimburse- 
ment proves to be either inadequate or 
excessive.” 

If the changes cannot be made to the act 
then we would strongly urge that the Senate 
committee report emphasize the importance 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare recognizing and authorizing regional 
variations in hospital reimbursement and in 
particular the problems of those areas that 
must of necessity engage in deficit financing 
of hospital construction and their corre- 
sponding problem in funding improvements 
and expansion in service. 

Your interest in this difficult but serious 
problem is most appreciated. We have ex- 
perts in this field, who are far more informed 
than I, who can be available to go to Wash- 
ington or for consultation on specific lan- 
guage at your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. LUDLAM 
(For Musick, Peeler & Garrett). 
JUNE 17, 1965. 

Hon. WILBUR J. COHEN, 

Under Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Wil nun: I enclose a letter I have re- 
ceived from James E. Ludlam, counsel for 
the California Hospital Association, dealing 
with hospital reimbursement under H.R. 
6675. As you will note, they are concerned 
with the phrase “the reasonable cost of such 
services as determined under section 1861(V) 
as used in title XVIII, section 1864.” I think 
they have presented some interesting in- 
formation as it pertains to the establish- 
ment of hospitals in our State, their financ- 
ing, and the procedures they use in seeking 
reimbursement for services rendered. 

I would like to have, within the next week 
if possible, a letter from you commenting on 
this matter so I will haye the opportunity 
to discuss it with the appropriate members 
of the Senate Committee on Finance or to 
clarify the situation in the Senate should 
that prove necessary. If there are any ques- 
tions regarding this, I do hope the respon- 
sible member of your staff will contact my 
legislative assistant, Stephen Horn, who is 
familiar with the problem. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, 
Washington, July 2, 1965. 

Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KucHEL: I am sorry that I 
could not reply sooner to your letter of June 
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17 requesting comments on some points 
raised by James E. Ludlam on reimburse- 
ment of hospitals in California and else- 
where under H.R. 6675. 

In brief, we believe that many of the 
concerns Mr. Ludlam expressed about the 
provisions of the bill are due to the fact 
that it has not yet been possible to determine 
in every detail the contents of the regulations 
which the bill provides will be prescribed, 
The principal part of the bill on which Mr. 
Ludlam comments is, as he says, section 
1861(v). It may be well to start by quot- 
ing pertinent parts of that section: 

“The reasonable cost of any services shall 
be determined in accordance with regula- 
tions establishing the method or methods to 
be used, and the items to be included, in 
determining such costs for various types or 
classes of institutions, agencies, and serv- 
ices; * + In prescribing the regula- 
tions referred to in the preceding sentence, 
the Secretary shall consider, among other 
things, the principles generally applied by 
national organizations or established prepay- 
ment organizations (which have developed 
such principles) in computing the amount 
of payment, to be made by persons other 
than the recipients of services, to providers 
of services on account of services furnished 
to such recipients by such providers. Such 
regulations may provide for determination 
of the costs of services on a per diem, per 
unit, per capita, or other basis, may provide 
for using different methods in different cir- 
cumstances, may provide for the use of esti- 
mates of costs of particular items or serv- 
ices, and may provide for the use of charges 
or a percentage of charges where this meth- 
od reasonably reflects the costs. Such regu- 
lations shall (A) take into account both 
direct and indirect costs of providers of serv- 
ices in order that, under the methods of de- 
termining costs, the costs with respect to 
individuals covered by the insurance pro- 
grams established by this title will not be 
borne by individuals not so covered, and 
the costs with respect to individuals not 
so covered will not be borne by such in- 
surance programs, and (B) provide for the 
making of suitable retroactive corrective ad- 
justments where, for a provider of services 
for any fiscal period, the aggregate reimburse- 
ment produced by the methods of determin- 
ing costs proves to be either inadequate or 
excessive.” 

One of the reasons that we cannot speak 
with any final authority on the nature of 
regulations under this provision is that sec- 
tion 1867 of the bill provides in part that 
“for the purpose of advising the Secretary 
on matters of general policy in the admin- 
istration of this title and in the formulation 
of regulations under this title, there is here- 
by created a Health Insurance Benefits Ad- 
visory Council.* * *” 

This council will have as its members ex- 
perts in the health field. Furthermore the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the Fi- 
nance Committee reports on H.R. 6675 state 
that “it is the intent of the bill that in 
framing regulations full advantage should be 
taken of the experience of private agencies in 
order that rates of payment to hospitals may 
be fair both to the institutions, to the con- 
tributors to the hospital insurance trust 
fund, and to other patients. In framing the 
regulations the Secretary and his staff will 
consult with the organizations that have 
developed these principles as well as with 
leading associations of providers of services.” 

While we have obtained a good deal of in- 
formation on current reimbursement prac- 
tices, the statute does not permit us to de- 
termine at this time exactly what reimburse- 
ment procedures will be used. 

The methods which will be used will be 
determined only after the advisory council 
has had an opportunity to study the matter 
and other organizations have been consulted. 
The participation of the advisory council and 
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the requirement of the bill that the Secre- 
tary consider the principles on reimburse- 
ment applied by national organizations (the 
most important ones are the “principles of 
payment for hospital care“ of the American 
Hospital Association) and of established pre- 
payment organizations give assurance that 
the opinion of private experts will be heard 
on the proper allowance for necessary re- 
placement of facilities and for the protec- 
tion of quality of service. It goes without 
saying that this Department wishes nothing 
more than that hospitals should be reim- 
bursed in a manner which will encourage 
an adequate supply of high quality institu- 
tions and services. 

Mr. Ludlam says that H.R. 6675 is based 
on “east coast concepts” and he seems to 
assume that a single nationwide reimburse- 
ment formula will be applied. Neither the 
bill nor the reports of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Finance require any such action. In fact, 
they specifically provide for various alterna- 
tive methods to be used as appropriate. 

Mr. Ludlam supports the reimbursement 
formulas used in California by saying that 
they are in accord with the American Hos- 
pital Association's “Principles of Payment for 
Hospital Care.” We have long been on record 
that we intend to rely heavily on these same 
principles, Since we appear to agree on the 
premises on which reimbursement should be 
based, it would appear that the differences 
he anticipates will occur between the asso- 
ciation he represents and the Department are 
not likely to be as great as his letter suggests. 
For example, he calls attention to the fact 
that the California formula recognizes the 
cost of obsolescence. To my knowledge no 
expert in the field, in the Department or else- 
where, differs with him on this point, 

While we all seem to agree on the premises 
on which reimbursement should be based, we 
believe that Mr. Ludlam’s proposed changes 
in the language of the bill would not be de- 
sirable and would not be entirely in accord 
with these premises. He proposes that re- 
imbursement be based on cost “but not nec- 
essarily be limited to both direct and in- 
direct costs.” We believe that the proposed 
language would negate the provision of re- 
imbursement on a cost basis which underlies 
the “Principles of Payment for Hospital 
Care.” The result may not be the one Mr. 
Ludlam intends. In fact, it is not at all clear 
where this language is intended to lead or to 
end in terms of payment of amounts in ex- 
cess of cost—including profits—to nonprofit 
hospitals, It is certainly clear that the pro- 
posed modification represents a major de- 
parture from the present bill and the intent 
of that bill as expressed in the committee 
reports. 

In summary, we believe that H.R. 6675 was 
drafted and the committee reports on that 
bill were written with problems such as Mr. 
Ludlam discusses fully in mind and that 
there is ample room within the authority pro- 
vided by the bill to provide equitable reim- 
bursement to hospitals throughout the 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to correct two incorrect 
line references in two amendments 
adopted by the Senate day before yes- 
terday. The first is in the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], section 1902(a)(2) of the new 
title XIX. The reference intended was 
line 15 rather than line 13, page 160. 
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Second, the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YArsoroucH] moving 
the effective date of public assistance 
increases after December 31, 1965, up to 
and after June 30, 1965. The correct 
reference should be line 22, page 353, 
rather than line 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The corrections will 
be made. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The amendment is identical in all re- 
spects with an amendment which was 
offered by Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, who at that time was the senior 
Senator from Minnesota. It was adopted 
unanimously in the last session of the 
Congress. As we all know, last year the 
social security bill failed to pass both 
Houses of Congress. Therefore, the value 
of the amendment was lost. 

There are 41 cosponsors of the bill, S. 
1787, which is the same as this amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to add 
to the list of cosponsors the name of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] 
and the name of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. The amendment is, as 
I have said, the same as Senate bill 1787. 
The amendment principally makes 
changes in the disability insurance law. 

This amendment would make several 
changes in the disability insurance law 
with particular reference to blind per- 
sons. 

First, our amendment would incorpo- 
rate in the definition of blindness which 
is generally recognized and used 
throughout the Nation. 

This definition, already included in 
other Federal laws, would provide an 
ophthalmological standard for determin- 
ing blindness; that is, blindness is central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the 
better eye with correcting lenses, or vis- 
ual acuity greater than 20/200 if ac- 
companied by a limitation in the field of 
vision such that the widest diameter of 
the visual field subtends an angle no 
greater than 20°. This is the same defi- 
nition as used in the Internal Revenue 
Code for workmen compensation status. 

It would permit a person whose visual 
impairment is such as to constitute 
blindness in accordance with the terms 
of this definition and has worked in 
social security-covered employment for 
six quarters to qualify for disability in- 
surance cash benefits under the social 
security program, and to continue eli- 
gible for such payments so long as the 
disability of blindness lasts. 

Mr. President, the objective of this 
amendment is to make of the disability 
insurance program a true insurance pro- 
gram for the blind—for those who are 
now blind, for those who become blind 
in the future. 

This amendment would condition the 
right to receive disability payments, and 
the right to continue to receive them, 
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upon the existence and the continuing 
existence of the loss of sight. 

Our amendment recognizes that the 
severest of all the consequences resulting 
from the occurrence of blindness in the 
life of a working person is not the physi- 
cal loss, the physical deprivation of sight. 
But rather the severest loss sustained is 
the economic disaster which befalls the 
newly blinded workman, the economic 
handicaps which are a consequence of 
blindness. 

It is these consequences—the abrupt 
termination of weekly wages, the di- 
minished earning power, the drastically 
curtailed employment opportunities open 
to the recently blinded person, or to the 
person who has lived a lifetime without 
sight—these, and not the physical ab- 
sence of sight, convert the physical dis- 
ability of blindness into the economic 
handicap of blindness. 

This amendment would provide a par- 
tial solution to the financial catastrophe 
which results from blindness. It would 
provide a floor of minimum financial se- 
curity for those who must learn to live 
again, to function without sight in a 
world of sight. 

This amendment would reduce the 
competitive disadvantages of sightless- 
ness; it would provide a continuing 
source of funds to meet the extra equaliz- 
ing expenses of functioning, blind, in a 
sight-oriented society. 

This amendment would be of immeas- 
urable help to the worker suddenly con- 
fronted by the devastating effects of 
blindness—the discouragements of pro- 
tracted unemployment, the despair of an 
expected lifetime of unemployment, the 
shocking loss of independence, the hurts 
and humiliations of dependency. 

This amendment would also provide 
minimum income security to the em- 
ployed blind person who has lived for 
years, or for a lifetime, without sight 
for such a person must pay an extra price 
in dollars and cents when he works as a 
lawyer or piano tuner, as a teacher, sales- 
man, or factory assembler. 

Mr. President, the usual blind person— 
with average abilities, with no particu- 
lar talents or training—such a person 
works when he can find work, but he fre- 
quently is the victim of the law of life for 
the disabled person—last hired and first 
fired; gainfully employed, when he is 
employed at all, on jobs with the poorest 
pay, the shortest in duration—jobs which 
are now being rapidly automated out of 
existence. 

In Federal law, we have on other oc- 
casions made special efforts to help the 
blind to be self-supporting. I am happy 
that one of the active supporters of this 
amendment and a cosponsor of S. 1787, is 
the senior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH]. He authored the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act when a Member of 
the House, which has helped thousands 
of the blind to be self-supporting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 2 minutes. 
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Mr. HARTKE. For this person—the 
usual blind worker—the 20 quarters eli- 
gibility requirement in the disability in- 
surance law makes the protection of dis- 
ability insurance unavailable to him. 
Our proposed six quarters requirement 
would be much more reasonable under 
the circumstances—under the special 
circumstances which confronts such a 
person, 

I believe that the social security pro- 
grams which are intended to diminish 
the adverse economic and social conse- 
quences of advancing years or disabling 
impairments must never be considered 
fixed and inflexible in provision, for such 
rigidity may defeat the purpose to be 
served by such programs. Flexibility of 
approach and adjustment of provision to 
meet special circumstance may assure 
fulfillment of such purpose—the diminu- 
tion of the hazards and heartaches of old 
age, the lessening of the discourage- 
ments and disadvantages of disability. 

I ask the Congress, therefore, to change 
the disability insurance law for blind 
persons, for the benefit of persons who 
may become blind. 

Under existing law, a person must work 
in social security covered employment 
for at least 20 quarters to establish eli- 
gibility for disability insurance cash pay- 
ments, 

This amendment reduces this require- 
ment to six quarters, then the benefits 
under the disability insurance program 
may be more readily available to more 
persons when blindness occurs; in order 
that blind persons, unable to meet the 
present requirement of employment for 
5 years in covered work may be able to 
qualify for benefits under the disability 
insurance program. 

Under existing law and practice, per- 
sons who are disabled and earn any- 
thing but the meagerest income are de- 
nied disability insurance payments as 
they are considered no longer sufficiently 
disabled and therefore no longer quali- 
fied. 

Under existing law and regulation, it 
is not enough that a person is severely 
disabled, that he is unable to get a job 
because he is disabled, to qualify for dis- 
ability insurance cash payments—he 
must establish his physical inability to 
do a job to qualify for such payments. 

This amendment would change this 
to allow persons who are disabled by 
blindness to qualify for disability bene- 
fits upon proof of blindness and to con- 
tinue qualified so long as they remain 
blind; to continue qualified to receive 
benefits even though they are employed, 
even though they are earning, in order 
that disability insurance payments may 
be available to them to offset the extra 
“equalizing” expenses incurred in living 
and competing without sight in an en- 
vironment geared to sight. 

The amendment, by written endorse- 
ment, has the support of 43 Senators. 
I hope the Senator from Louisiana may 
see his way clear and not be too strong 
in his opposition. I know of his human- 
itarian heart and his love and affection 
for those who suffer from the disability 
of blindness. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a similar amendment was taken to 
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conference by the Senate last year. The 
House strongly opposed it, and for good 
reasons. The House will not accept the 
amendment, no matter what the Senate 
does. 

This is what is wrong with the amend- 
ment: It declares to be blind, persons 
who are not completely blind. It pro- 
vides disability benefits for persons who 
are not disabled. It pays disability bene- 
fits to people who are working full time. 

We can continue adding benefits to 
the bill and run up the cost. We have 
great sympathy for people whose vision 
is impaired, but the amendment would 
dispense with the test of whether a per- 
son is able to engage in substantially 
gainful activity as a requirement for 
drawing disability benefits. A law now 
exists which provides that, if one is dis- 
abled due to blindness and unable to 
work, disability benefits will be provided. 

If he is not blind, and has no visual 
impairment, disability payments will not 
be made, unless he is unable to engage 
in substantially gainful activity. But if 
he is able to make a good living, there is 
no particular reason why he should re- 
ceive disability benefits, because he is not 
disabled and is earning a good income. 

We are talking about persons under 
the age of 65 who claim to be disabled, 
although they are not. 

The amendment would cost a large 
amount of money—$287 million a year 
on the average over future years—to do 
something that we ought not to do. If 
we start by adopting a principle of pro- 
viding disability benefits for people who 
are not disabled, treating people as blind 
and giving them benefits when they are 
not completely blind, the practice could 
extend to other areas and cost billions. 
In this instance, the cost would be only 
$280 million a year. But I know the 
House will not accept the amendment, 
and I frankly think the Senate ought 
not to take it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. z 

It is true that the amendment was 
taken to conference by the Senate last 
year. It was agreed to unanimously; not 
a Senator voted against it. What hap- 
pened last year should happen again this 
year. Why should the Senate in one 
year say it will accept the amendment, 
and the next year refuse to accept it? 
The mere fact that the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not want the amendment 
is no reason for the Senate to refuse to 
accept it, The bill contains many provi- 
sions that I would take out if I had my 
way. The Senate should accept the 
amendment in the interest of obtaining 
a good bill for aged persons. I do not 
propose to surrender everything to the 
House. We have surrendered 90 per- 
cent now. Let us go all the way down 
the road. 

It will cost money? I grant that it will 
cost money; but I do not believe it will 
cost as much as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana says it will. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would cost 
more than $287 million. 

Mr. HARTKE. It would cost a little 
less than that—about $250 million. We 
agree that it would cost money. 
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I would not trade $287 million for my 
eyes, let alone the eyes of the blind. 

The Senator speaks about individuals 
who claim blindness. It will be neces- 
sary to change every Federal statute, be- 
cause the amendment conforms with the 
Federal law concerning blindness under 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

What the Senator is saying is that 
those people are cheaters. I do not be- 
lieve they are cheaters. I believe they 
are trying to make a decent living; that 
they want to go forward and make their 
way. But we are denying them the op- 
portunity to do so by saying that they 
will not be able to come under social 
security for a long period of time. We 
are asking them to place themselves in 
the hands of charity. Ido not want them 
to have to do that. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, no 
group of our citizens are more entitled 
to everything they can possibly get justly 
than the blind. It would be a tragedy if 
the Senate, the second time, failed to 
adopt the amendment. It was adopted 
the first time unanimously, as the Sena- 
tor from Indiana said. We are told that 
the House does not want it. We are told 
that the House will not change its mind. 
But this is the Senate. I hope the Sen- 
ate will go on record and accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. To reject the amend- 
ment would be the sharpest rebuke we 
could deliver to the Vice President of the 
United States. He offered the amend- 
ment last year, and the Senate took it 
to conference. I do not believe this is a 
program that the administration wishes 
to rebuke. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope no Senator 
will be fooled by the characterization of 
a rebuke to the Vice President. The 
Vice President, then a Senator from 
Minnesota, made certain representations 
on behalf of the amendment for the 
blind. We frankly did not know what 
the House would do. We said we would 
take the amendment to conference. We 
presented the facts to the conference 
committee. But the amendment was not 
kicked out by the House; it was kicked 
out on the basis of knowledge. 

We would be paying $250 million for 
persons said to be blind, but who are not 
blind. Why go through the same mo- 
tions? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I want to go through the motions. I 
think the Vice President wants us to go 
through them. He told me so last night. 
He told me to make a battle for the 
amendment on the floor of the Senate. 
If he were in the Senate, he could say so 
now. He is not opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
ee I made in the Senate on April 
13, 5. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 7821- 
7822, S. 1787, Apr. 18, 1965] 


LIBERALIZING FEDERAL DISABILITY INSURANCE 
FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, today I intro- 
duce a bill to liberalize the provisions of dis- 
ability insurance under the Social Security 
Act for the benefit of the blind. This is the 
same bill which was introduced in the 88th 
Congress by our distinguished colleague, then 
the majority whip and now our Presiding Of- 
ficer, Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY.: That 
bill, S. 1263, I was happy to offer in the Fi- 
nance Committee as an amendment to the 
social security bill of last year, H.R, 11865. 
While it was not adopted by the Finance 
Committee, it was subsequently introduced 
by its author as a floor amendment and was 
adopted by the Senate on September 3. It 
was taken to conference by Senator LONG as 
floor manager of the bill, but, of course, it 
was lost when the Congress adjourned with- 
out reaching agreement on the bill last year. 

Mr. President, it has been my privilege to 
introduce and work for many measures for 
the benefit of the blind during the years since 
I first came to this body in 1958. Such legis- 
lation has been one of my special interests, 
and I would be pleased in any case to offer 
this legislation today. But it is a special 
pleasure to do so at the express request of 
the Vice President, whose election removed 
from him the opportunity to present the bill 
again as he would otherwise have done. In- 
deed, he addressed me in a letter dated No- 
vember 29, 1964, asking that I carry on the 
promotion of this legislation in the 89th 
Congress. I am glad to be able to do so not 
only on my own behalf and his, but also on 
behalf of the other Senators whose names 
appear as cosponsors of the bill. 

At the time Senator HUMPHREY presented 
the amendment to the social securing bill, 
which the Senate adopted as I have said, he 
made a statement explaining its provisions 
and purposes. Rather than offer a para- 
phrase of that clear presentation, I request 
unanimous consent that the words of Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY at that time may appear at 
this point in the Record as an explanation of 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would liberalize the Federal disability 
insurance program for persons who are now 
blind—and, perhaps even to greater im- 
portance—it would make disability insur- 
ance payments more readily available to more 
persons who become blind at the time when 
blindness occurs, 

“My amendment would do the following: 

“First. It would incorporate the generally 
recognized and widely used definition of 
blindness into the provisions of the disabil- 
ity insurance law: that is, blindness is cen- 
tral visional acuity of 20/200 or less in the 
better eye with correcting lenses, or visual 
acuity greater than 20/200 is accompanied 
by a limitation in the fleld of vision such 
that the widest diameter of the visual field 
subtends an angle no greater than 20 de- 
grees. 

“Second, It would allow any person who 
meets this definition in visual loss, and who 
has worked in social security covered employ- 
ment for a year and a half—six quarters—to 
qualify for disability cash benefits. 

“Third. It would allow persons who meet 
the above requirements in measurable sight- 
lessness and length of time in covered em- 
ployment to draw disability benefits, and to 
continue to draw them, so long as they re- 
main blind—and irrespective of their in- 
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come or earnings, if they are fortunate 
enough to be employed. 

“This amendment seeks to make the dis- 
ability insurance program a true insurance 
program against the economic catastrophe of 
blindness, against the economic disadvan- 
tages which result when blindness occurs in 
the life of a workingman. 

“Under present law, a person who is blind 
and unable to secure social security covered 
work for 5 years, cannot qualify for disabil- 
ity insurance payments. Reducing the pres- 
ent requirement from 20 to 6 quarters would 
be a much more reasonable and realistic re- 
quirement for people who, though oftentimes 
well qualified for gainful work, still encoun- 
ter much difficulty in obtaining any work 
at all. 

“Under existing law, a worker who becomes 
blind but has not worked for 5 years in cov- 
ered employment is denied the sustaining 
support of disability insurance payments at 
a time when his whole world has collapsed, 
when disaster has terminated his earnings 
and diminished his earning power, and he is 
faced with surrendering dignity and self- 
pride and applying for public or private char- 
ity—hardly a sound basis upon which to 
rebuild a shattered life; hardly the basis for 
instilling self-confidence and reviving hope— 
so essential as the first step in rehabilita- 
tion and restoration to normal life and pro- 
ductive livelihood, 

“Under existing law, a person who is blind 
and earns but the meagerest of income, is 
denied disability insurance payments on the 
ground that even the meagerest earnings 
indicate such person is not disabled—or suf- 
ficiently disabled, in the eyes of the law— 
to qualify for disability payments. 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic consequences of blindness exist, and 
they continue to exist, even though a blind 
person is employed and earning, and these 
economic consequences are expensive to the 
blind person who has the will and the cour- 
age to compete in a profession or a business 
with sighted people, who must live and work 
in a society structured for sighted people. 

“Adoption of this amendment would pro- 
vide a minimum floor of financial security to 
the person who must live and work without 
sight, who must pay a price in dollars and 
cents for wanting and daring to function in 
equality with sighted men.” 

Mr. Hartke. Mr. President, I further re- 
quest that the bill may lie on the table until 
the close of business Friday, April 23, in order 
that any additional Senators who wish to do 
50 may add their names also as cosponsors. 

The Presiprnc OFFICER. The bill will be ré- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill will lie on the table, 
as requested by the Senator from Indiana 
until the close of business on Friday, April 
23. 

The bill (S. 1787) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide disability 
insurance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least 6 quart- 
ers of coverage, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to table is not in order until the 
proponent of the amendment has used 
all of his time or yielded it back. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida to table the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it: 

Mr. HARTKE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the motion to table, if agreed 
to, would kill the amendment, which is 
sponsored by 43 Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to table. (Putting the question.) 
It appears to the Chair that the “ayes” 
have it and the motion to table is agreed 
to. 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
table. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Before the Chair an- 
nounced his ruling upon the voice vote, 
two Senators, the senior Senator from 
Colorado and the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] had risen to ask, 
I presume, for a division. At least, that 
was the intention of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Strictly speaking, the Chair has now 
announced the decision. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the decision of 
the Chair be rescinded as a courtesy 
which is due to each individual Member 
of the Senate, so that there can be a 
division or a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not see the Senator from Col- 
orado rise. The Chair rescinds the ac- 
tion. A division is requested. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the rollcall on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE]. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON]. If he were present, 
he would vote as I vote. I vote “yea,” 
and let my vote stand. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussELL], are absent on official 
business. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincron], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would vote 
“ v.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 76, as follows: 


No. 172 Leg.] 
YEAS—16 
Anderson Holland Montoya 
Bennett Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Lausche Smathers 
Douglas Long, La. Stennis 
Elender Mansfield 
in McNamara 
NAYS—76 

Aiken Hartke Muskie 
Allott Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bass Hin Pastore 
Bayh Inouye Pell 
Bible Jackson Prouty 

Javits Proxmire 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S.C. 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Case Long, Mo. Scott 
Church Magnuson Simpson 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Cooper McClellan Sparkman 
Cotton McGovern Talmadge 
Curtis McIntyre Thurmond 
Dodd Metcalf Tower 
Dominick Miller Tydings 
Eastland Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Monroney Williams, Del 
Pong orse Yarborough 
Gore Morton Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Moss Young, Ohio 
Harris Mundt 
Hart Murphy 

NOT VOTING—8 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Dirksen McGee Symington 
Fulbright Pearson 
So the motion to lay on the table was 

rejected. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 30 seconds on the 
bill 


It is obvious that the Senate is in fa- 
vor of the amendment. To expedite the 
proceedings, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate dispense with the yeas 
and nays and have a voice vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Louisiana gave me a 
calculation that we had increased the 
cost of the bill by $1.2 billion. How 
much would this amendment increase 
the cost? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven million dollars. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr: DOUGLAS. What is the question 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. BENNETT (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr, 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGer], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY MING- 
Ton], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent, and his pair has been 
previously announced. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 11, as follows: 


No. 173 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 

Aiken Harris Miller 
Allott Hart Mondale 
Bass Hartke Monroney 
Bayh Hayden Montoya 
Bible Hickenlooper Morse 

Hill Morton 
Brewster Inouye Moss 
Burdick Jackson Mundt 
Can on Javits Murphy 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Muskie 

Jordan, Idaho Nelson 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Cooper Kuchel Pell 
Cotton Long, Mo. Prouty 
Curtis Magnuson Proxmire 
Dodd Mansfield Randolph 
Dominick McCarthy Ribicoff 
Eastland i McClellan Russell, S.C 
Fannin McGovern Saltonstall 
Fong McIntyre Scott 
Gruening Metcalf Simpson 


Smith Thurmond 


Sparkman Tower Yarborough 
Stennis Tydings Young, N. Dak, 
Talmadge Wiliams, N.J. Young, Ohio 
NAYS—11 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Byrd, W.Va. Holland Robertson 
Douglas Lausche Smathers 
Ervin Long, La. 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bartlett er Pearson 
Bennett Fulbright Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va Hruska Symington 
Dirksen 
So Mr. HarTKe’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The Senator from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
been recognized. I have an amendment 
at the desk, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislation clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS: Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, Senators 
cannot hear, because once again the 
Chamber is filled with persons who are 
not entitled to the floor, and I ask that 
the Chair enforce the rules of the Senate 
and that proceedings go no further until 
the Chamber is in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All per- 
sons not entitled to the floor will please 
withdraw. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the Senate that 
we cooperate as much as possible, to the 
end that we can finish action on the 
pending bill at a reasonable hour, so that 
Senators can leave to fulfill engage- 
ments, some of which have been already 
delayed unduly. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska was trying to ex- 
pedite the business of the Senate so 
that we could consider his amendment 
with dispatch, and I would hope that in 
the interests of all concerned, the re- 
quest I am about to make will be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is the 
amendment about? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will be ex- 
plained. It is the same amendment that 
was considered yesterday. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought we put 
a time limitation on it, that we were 
trying to get away from reconsidering 
amendments we acted upon the other 
day? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. I 
shall explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none; 
and the amendment will be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. CURTIS 
is as follows: 

On page 126, line 13, strike out “programs” 
and all that follows, and insert in lieu 
thereof “programs.” 

On page 126, between lines 13 and 14, in- 
sert the following: 

“ALTERNATE VARIABLE DEDUCTIBLES UNDER PARTS 
A AND B RELATED TO INCOME TAX LIABILITY 
“Sec. 1876. (a) Except as is provided in 

subsection (c) (1), the inpatient hospital de- 

ductible applicable to an individual under 
part A with respect to inpatient hospital 
services furnished to him during any spell 
of illness, beginning prior to 1971 shall, if 
his income tax lability exceeds the amount 
of such deductible as determined under sec- 
tion 1813, be, in lieu of such amount, an 
amount equal to his income tax liability, 

or the amount of the customary charges im- 

posed for the inpatient hospital services fur- 

nished him, whichever is the lesser. 

“(b) Except as is provided in subsection 
(e) (2), the deductible applicable to an 
individual under part B with respect to 
services provided him thereunder during 
any calendar year prior to 1971 shall, if 
his income tax liability exceeds $50, be, in 
lieu of $50, an amount equal to his income 
tax lability, or the amount of the customary 
charges imposed for such services, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

“(c)(1) The inpatient hospital deductible 
applicable to any individual— 

“(A) who, during any calendar year, has 
received inpatient hospital services with 
respect to which the inpatient hospital de- 
ductible is subject to increase by reason of 
the provisions of subsection (a), and 
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“(B) who, during such calendar year, has 
received medical or other health care with 
respect to which the deductible applicable 
to him under part B has been increased by 
reason of the provisions of subsection (b), 
shall, in lieu of the amount determined un- 
der subsection (a), be (i) the amount de- 
termined under subsection (a) minus the 
amount by which his deductible under part 
B was increased (by reason of the provisions 
of subsection (b)) over $50, or (ii) the 
amount determined under section 1813, 
whichever is the greater. 

“(2) The part B deductible applicable to 
any individual 

“(A) who, during any calendar year, has 
received medical or other health care with 
respect to which the $50 applicable thereto 
is subject to increase by reason of the pro- 
visions of subsection (b), and 

“(B) who, during such calendar year, has 
received inpatient hospital services with re- 
spect to which the inpatient hospital deduct- 
ible has been increased by reason of sub- 
section (a), 
shall, in lieu of the amount determined un- 
der subsection (b), be (i) the amount de- 
termined under subsection (b) minus the 
amount by which his inpatient hospital 
deductible under part A was increased (by 
reason of the provisions of subsection (a)) 
over the amount determined under section 
1813, or (ii) the amount determined under 
part B (without regard to this section), 
whichever is the greater. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘income tax lability’ means, when ap- 
plied to any individual, the amount of the 
tax imposed on such individual for the tax- 
able year under chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, reduced by the sum 
of the credits allowable under part IV of 
subchapter A of such chapter (other than 
the credit allowable under section 31 of such 
Code). 

“(ẹ) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b), an individual’s income tax liability 
shall be determined on the basis of his last 
taxable year which ends prior to the date he 
commenced to receive the services with re- 
spect to which the deductible under sub- 
section (a), or (b), as the case may be, is 
being determined. 

„H) In the case of any individual who 
is married and files a joint income tax 
return with his spouse, the income tax 
liability of such individual shall be deemed 
to be one-half of the joint income tax liabil- 
ity of such individual and his spouse,” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
do my best to stay within that time. 

Mr. President, yesterday I offered an 
amendment. It lost by a vote of 51 to 
41. My amendment would have extended 
the time without limit. I have changed 
it now so that it would be law for the 
first 5 years of the operation of the pro- 
gram. This is what the amendment 
would do 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
please be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment would reduce the cost of the 
two medicare programs by somewhere 
between $420 million and $480 million 
annually. That is almost half a billion 
dollars. It would do it by requiring the 
well-to-do and the wealthy—those who 
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are better off—to pay all or part of their 
own medical bills. 

Information came to me today that 
two or three Senators said they did not 
fully understand my amendment yester- 
day and wished they had voted for it. 

I have changed the amendment enough 
so that it can be voted upon again. At 
the end of 5 years, after the program is 
started, after we have gone through the 
trial and error period, and after we have 
had all the supergrade personnel learn- 
ing how to operate the insurance pro- 
gram, if we wish to change it, we can 
do so. 

This is how the saving would be 
brought about: First, let me say, with 
respect to the 80 percent of our older 
citizens, with little or no income, that 
it will not affect them at all. Accord- 
ing to the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, among 80 per- 
cent of the population over 65 years of 
age, neither husband nor wife pays any 
income tax. Therefore, we are talking 
about the 20 percent in the upper brack- 
ets. This is how the saving would be 
effected: 

In the bill, there is a deductible of $40 
for hospital expenses. It may change as 
hospital rates goup. There is a deducti- 
ble of $50 for medical expenses. My 
amendment, briefly stated, would pro- 
vide that the deductible for the hospital 
shall be $40, or the individual’s last 
year’s income tax, whichever is the 
higher. For the doctor’s purpose, which 
is a $50 annual deductible, my amend- 
ment provides that it shall be $50, or last 
year’s income tax, whichever is the 
higher. It is easy to administer. For 
an individual going into the hospital, 
either he or the person transporting him 
and looking after him, can answer the 
question, “Did you pay any income tax 
last year, and if so how much?” 

It is so written that if they file a joint 
return, each is presumed to owe half of 
the tax. It is also written so that if one 
has both hospital and medical expenses, 
the added deductibility shall apply only 
once, not twice. 

This is how it would work: In the first 
place, let me say that Social Security 
benefits are not taxable income. If a 
husband and wife showed $10,000 of in- 
come in a joint return, it would be pre- 
sumed that each would have $5,000. The 
tax on $5,000 could not be, for an indi- 
vidual 65 years of age, more than 8557. 
It might be less, because he might have 
capital gains, or he might have retire- 
ment income, or something else. 

It would mean that an individual with 
a $5,000 income above and beyond his 
Social Security benefits would have to 
pay the first $550 of the cost of an ill- 
ness in any year. If he were hit with a 
catastrophic illness and he had expenses 
of $20,000, he would pay the first $557. 

If his medical expenses were only $400 
he would pay the entire bill. I believe 
the amendment is accurately drawn. I 
know it is workable to use the income tax 
as a basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 
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This is the amendment upon which 
we voted yesterday. The distinguished 
and able junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone] and several other Senators 
supported it. I do not care to take any 
further time, except to remind Senators 
that in getting this program started 
I am talking to Senators who expect to 
vote for it and who believe in it—and I 
respect their views—we should start it 
gradually. Let us start the program for 
those 4 out of 5 persons who have limited 
income. If it works well, we can apply 
it to the millionaires. We can apply it 
to Members of Congress. We can apply 
it to people who have $15,000 in income 
& year, or more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes, so that I may answer questions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understand- 
ing correct, that if I have a tax of $550, 
I would not be entitled to remuneration 
from the fund until my medical expenses 
exceeded $550? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If my tax were $800, 
I would not be entitled to remunera- 
tion for medical expenses or hospital ex- 
penses until they reached above $800? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator would not have an $800 tax 
bill until both the husband and wife 
had something like $12,000 and beyond 
in social security. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The modification that 
has been made in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, as it is now pending, is that the 
Senator puts a limitation of 5 years on 
the program that he is suggesting, to see 
how it works. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 
Let us start where the need is the great- 
est. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One of the objec- 
tions that I have to the proposed legis- 
lation, although I shall vote for it, is that 
I do not believe we ought to support 
people who are able to support them- 
selves, or that we should pay their taxes. 
This program should be given a trial and 
an opportunity to get on a sound basis 
before we are asked to pay the doctors’ 
bills of people who are able to support 
themselves and to pay their own bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know of any 
logical opposition to the amendment. 
The amount of the income tax liability 
is easily ascertainable. There are no 
people who have all their property in tax 
exempt securities. It is only the well to 
do who are sophisticated in their invest- 
ment program, and they have ample 
other taxes. This is a workable pro- 
gram, It would not violate any privacy. 
I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the fact 
that, since the Chair asked those who are 
not entitled to the floor to depart, for 
the past 10 minutes every Senator has 
been able to hear the debate. However, 
I believe that I have made the point of 
order for the last time. This year I 
moved from the rear row farther into 
the Chamber. I know with what diffi- 
culty Members who occupy the rear row 
can hear the debate. I have witnessed 
this afternoon as many as 75 people in 
the Chamber who are not Members of 
the Senate. I have seen as many as 
three people at one time occupying Sen- 
ators’ chairs, even though they are not 
Members of the Senate. It seems to me 
that our leadership on both sides of the 
aisle could contribute to the decorum and 
efficiency of the debate by helping us to 
maintain decorum in the Chamber. 

It is not one man’s undertaking. I 
believe I have made the point of order 
for the last time. 

Mr. President, turning to the pending 
amendment, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska would apply a 
means test. The amendment now pend- 
ing would destroy the contributory char- 
acter of the medicare program. It would 
not be an insurance-type program under 
which contributions would be uniform 
and benefits would be uniform. A means 
or needs test would be applied. 

This has been a crucial issue over a 
period of years. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people have reached a consensus on 
this subject. Even though we should 
adopt the amendment, I suggest that it 
would create an administrative impossi- 
bility. How would the hospital know 
what charges to make? If we look at the 
second page of the Senator’s statement, 
which he distributed, we see that it would 
refer to the income tax return of the 
millions of people going to the hospital. 
How would a hospital know what deduc- 
tions to make? How would the adminis- 
tration in Washington know to what 
benefits a recipient would be entitled? 

This is an impossible project to admin- 
ister. It would destroy the very charac- 
ter of the bill and the program now un- 
der way. 

I shall not take further time. The 
amendment was voted down yesterday. 
In the interest of time I yield back the 
remainder of time that has been allotted 
to me. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

We voted on this issue yesterday. The 
Senator from Nebraska introduces a pro- 
posal which is completely foreign to the 
social security system and completely 
foreign also to the theory of private in- 
surance. For in the final anaysis, today 
an individual who receives retirement 
benefits under the social security sys- 
tem is not asked what his income is or 
what he has in the bank. He is paid on 
a uniform standard. This is the princi- 
ple of social insurance which is basic to 
the entire social security system. 

Furthermore, the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is completely un- 
workable. As the Senator from Tennes- 
see has pointed out, the income tax re- 
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turn is filed on April 15. It indicates 
how much a person owes. Suppose a 
man owes $5,000 and has a $557 liability 
in 1965. The income tax return is filed 
on April 15, 1966. Suppose he goes to 
the hospital on January 1, 1966, and 
stays 30 days. How is the hospital to 
know, how is the doctor to know, how is 
the insurance carrier to know, how is 
the administrator to know what the tax 
liability would be? 

Under those circumstances we would 
be faced with an unworkable situation. 

A person who had an income of $3,000 
would be required to pay $213 of his own 
money before he would receive any bene- 
fits under the plan. 

A person who earns $2,500 would pay 
$132. It is true that people who earn 
$3,000 would consider that they were 
fairly treated on the basis of equity if 
they were paid the sum of $213. 

In this instance, I think we are depart- 
ing from basic insurance principles. 
When any of us takes out a private in- 
surance policy of any kind, he receives 
benefits in accordance with the pre- 
miums that he pays. The insurance com- 
pany does not reimburse the policy- 
holder depending upon what his income 
might be. That point is basic to all pri- 
vate insurance and to the social secu- 
rity system. Adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska would be going completely con- 
trary to all insurance principles. 

As the Senator from Tennessee has 
said, we would introduce a means test. 
The benefits that people receive, they 
receive as a matter of right because they 
have paid their premiums, and we 
should not discriminate against a person 
based upon his income, be he poor or 
rich, if he has made his payments during 
his working years. 

I am willing to yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. First, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is no 
more difficult to apply a $40 deductible 
or a $150 deductible, if that was the tax 
of a person. I do not know about the 
people from Tennessee or Connecticut. 
The people of Nebraska can answer the 
question, “Did you pay an income tax 
last year; and if so, how much?” ‘They 
can figure it out early in January. 
There is nothing difficult about that. 
It is always argued that this violates the 
contributory principle. 

How ridiculous can we be? There are 
more than 19 million people over 65 who 
will start drawing benefits immediately. 
None of them has contributed a nickel. 
Even the retirement program lasted 30 
years. It is 10 percent contributory if 
we count the employers. Of all the 
tommyrot that can be thrown into a 
debate, it is here. The social security 
program has no resemblance to prepaid 
insurance in any part of it, but most 
assuredly, in the medicare proposal we 
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would be taxing the young and the low- 
paid, the criminal, the blind, and every- 
one who works, to pay the medical bills 
of everyone over 65. 

I say let us start by eliminating the 
top 25 who can carry part of it or all 
of it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield time to 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I, yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I spoke on the question. I tried 
to point out that the argument that the 
social security fund is predicated on 
sound insurance principles cannot be 
sustained. A half hour ago we approved 
an amendment which would cost. $287 
million. Who raised the argument at 
that time about sound insurance pol- 
icies? The $287 million will have to be 
borne by the social security fund. We 
voted to spend $287 million, but no one 
gave a thought to the imposition of a tax 
which would constitute the premium to 
be paid into the fund to meet the obliga- 
tion. The argument that we are pro- 
ceeding on the basis of sound insurance 
principles cannot be maintained. 

Earlier today it was revealed that 
when this program came from the Presi- 
dent, it envisioned an expenditure of 
$2.8 billion. Those are the words of the 
Senator from Louisiana. I have checked 
the program as presented by the Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 more minutes? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The President’s pro- 
gram envisions an expenditure of $4,733 
million. That was pumped up to $7.2 
billion until 45 minutes ago. It is now 
up to $7,480 million and we are still not 
through with the bill. 

The Senator from Louisiana made an 
excellent proposal. We ought to have 
a bell in the Senate Chamber. Every 
time we raise the expenditure by a bil- 
lion dollars, we ought to ring the bell, 
set the fireworks in motion, and send 
the skyrockets flying. It is like knock- 
ing a home run in Cleveland while we 
had as the manager the great financier 
Bill Veeck. 

We cannot argue sound insurance 
principles in what has been done in the 
Senate. 

I should like to put the following 
question to all Senators: “The program 
has been pumped up from $4,700 million 
to $7,500 million. What have you done 
to finance it? How have you increased 
the taxes? Where has it been done since 
these accelerations or escalations have 
taken place?” 

Nothing has been done in that direc- 
tion. The principle is sound. Why 
should I receive hospitalization and 
medical care with an income of $30,000 
a year? There is no justification for it. 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in 
reply, I should like to state that never 
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in the history of the social security sys- 
tem has Congress failed to provide the 
necessary financing for the benefits 
which are voted. The other body, under 
the leadership of one of the greatest 
Representatives who has ever been in the 
House of Representatives, Chairman 
Wits0r Mitts, has been most careful in 
always making sure that the proper 
financing and taxes were provided to 
keep the social security fund sound. 

The Senate Finance Committee added 
some $700 million to $800 million more 
than is contained in the House bill, and 
the committee has made provision in the 
financing to make sure that money would 
be made available to pay for the benefit 
voted. 

It is true that this body has added 
a significant number of increases. But 
is there anyone who questions that when 
the conferees on the part of the Senate— 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrp], the chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson]—sit 
down in conference, they will allow these 
large sums to stand if no provision is 
made to finance and keep the social secu- 
rity fund sound? That is the answer 
to irresponsibility. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted 
that the distinguished Senator has 
brought out that point, because all too 
often the question of fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity is raised on the floor of the Senate, 
We ought to have enough confidence in 
the Finance Committee to understand 
that any additional expenditures will be 
based upon an appropriate increase to 
take care of those expenditures. 

I urge Senators to keep in mind the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Tennessee and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky as to how difficult it would be to 
apply this particular amendment if it 
is adopted, which I hope it is not. 

The Senate expressed itself yesterday. 
In effect, the pending proposal is the 
same thing. I hope that the Senate will 
uphold the action of its committee again 
today. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The question of irresponsibility in how 
we finance a social security program is 
surrounded with so much loose talk and 
so much rhetoric that we ought to un- 
derstand how these things are arrived 
at. The Social security system has some 
of the ablest actuaries in the United 
States. Those actuaries have the com- 
plete confidence of both the majority and 
minority members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the majority 
and minority members of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

There is not an insurance actuary 
of any private insurance company in 
the United States who will not tell us 
that one of the most respected actuaries 
in this entire Nation is Mr. Robert Myers, 
the Chief Actuary of the social security 
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system. Never have the minority mem- 
bers of either party questioned Mr. 
Myers’ figures. As a former Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, I should like to say that 
every time an amendment to a proposal 
has been made in the social security sys- 
tem, we have leaned over backward in 
the conservative point of view to be sure 
that there was always a little bit extra 
in the tax take over the benefits that we 
give under the social security system. 

I know that in formulating the House 
proposal, WILBUR MILLS has leaned back- 
ward on the conservative side to make 
certain that the financing would be taken 
care of. I know also that in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, no final provision was 
made for the taxing proposals and tax 
rates until all the amendments had been 
submitted. When all the amendments 
were in and the expenditures were 
totaled, the staff of the Committee on 
Finance, sitting with the experts of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, totaled what we proposed to 
spend and then wrote the tax provision 
into the bill before us to make certain 
that enough money would be provided 
to pay for the expenditures. 

I am confident, and the Senate must 
be confident, that the conferees we send 
to conference will, in harmony and in 
conjunction with the conferees of the 
House, make certain that this is sound. 

One more and final answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. Let 
us consider the big figure, the $50,000 
man on the list he has given the Senate. 
John Jones in 1965 earns an income of 
$50,000. He has a tax liability of $21,270, 
on which he has made quarterly pay- 
ments, with the balance to fall due 
April 15. John Jones becomes sick on 
January 1, and his income stops. All 
he has is what he earns. He goes to the 
hospital for a long stay. He no longer 
has earnings. He is now in a position of 
having to pay the final quarter of his 
income tax liability, $5,500. Now he is 
faced with the situation that before he 
can receive benefits under the medicare 
bill, the first $21,270 must be deducted. 
That man will go to the poorhouse. He 
will never be able to pay $21,720. To add 
insult to injury, he has paid into the 
social security system during his entire 
lifetime since he began working. Week 
in and week out, he has made payments 
matched by his employer. So he has 
a funded interest and a funded invest- 
ment in the social security fund. 

To say now, since he has become dis- 
abled and no longer has an income, al- 
though he was a hard working wage 
earner in 1965, but became sick in 1966 
and no longer has income, that he will 
have to pay $22,500 before he can be 
reimbursed—how unfair can we be? 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Nebraska is discriminatory against 
earners of large incomes, the wealthy, 
and the middle class. So far as I am 
concerned, when we deal with social 
security we should not discriminate 
against the rich, the middle class, or the 
poor. We should try to provide benefits 
on the basis of equality. That is the 
great principle of the social security sys- 
tem. We would be breaking down the 
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basic principles of social security if we 
adopted this amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President when this amendment was 
before the Senate yesterday I voted in 
favor of the proposal. I voted for the 
amendment because of my concern for 
the needy elderly who have long been 
deprived of medical care; and my con- 
tinuing concern that even the bill before 
us does not yet meet their full needs. 
We have not met the problem of cata- 
strophic illness, nor have we fully faced 
up to the problems of long term out-of- 
hospital care. These challenges will 
have to be met in the future—but no 
matter when they are considered, we will 
be working with a trust fund containing 
financial limitations. 

I am not concerned with the ability of 
the wealthy to meet their health needs, 
nor those in a situation that enables 
them to rely on private insurance. It is 
the presence of the poor that has 
brought this bill to the Congress, If it 
is possible to allocate the revenues from 
social security contributions in such a 
way that the benefits to the poor can 
someday be improved, then I am ready 
to do that. If we know that under the 
Internal Revenue Code those over 65 with 
sufficient income to be taxed can claim a 
full deduction for medical expenses, and 
that these citizens have the ability to 
provide for themselves, then I am not too 
anxious to see expenditures from the 
trust fund for their illnesses. 

I am aware of the traditional argu- 
ments surrounding the means test, but 
traditional arguments can wear thin in 
the face of new evaluations of Federal 
responsibility to the poor. 

A poor person over 65 in need of health 
care receives little comfort in knowing 
that he is on the same plane as the 
wealthy, as regards his medical bene- 
fits. It would do him more good to real- 
ize greater health care for longer periods 
as a result of our ability to reallocate 
existing funds. 

However, Mr. President, I have been 
persuaded that the amendment now 
pending would create real difficulties in 
the administration of the medicare pro- 
gram. As a result, I would rather wait 
for the program to be in operation be- 
fore giving any further consideration to 
the many issues raised by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). I have a live pair with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton]. If present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrusKa] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 52, as follows: 


No. 174 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Aiken Harris Robertson 
Allott Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Bennett Hill Saltonstall 
Boggs Holland tt 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C Simpson 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, La Talm: 
Curtis McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick Miller Tower 
Eastland Morton Wiliams, Del 
Ervin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Murphy 
Fong Prouty 
NAYS—52 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Bartlett Inouye Moss 
Bass Jackson Muskie 
Bayh Javits Nelson 
Bible Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. P: 
Burdick Kuchel Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Cannon Magnuson Randolph 
Case Mansfield Ribicoff 
Church Mi Smathers 
Clark McGovern Smith 
Dodd McIntyre Tydings 
Douglas McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Gore Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Hart Monroney 
Hartke Montoya 
NOT VOTING—8 
Dirksen Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Ellender McGee Symington 
Pulbright Pearson 
So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Curtis was rejected. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. T yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Senate, I wonder if the 
leadership could gain some idea as to 
how many amendments will be offered. 
To the best of my knowledge, there will 
be an amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE]. There will be a motion to re- 
commit by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to offer which would take 
very little time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
appears that we are close to completion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to allow any Sen- 
ator, during the session of the Senate to- 
day, if he has a speech with relation 
to the bill, to have his speech printed 
prior to the vote, even though the speech 
might be made after the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That re- 
quest has already been made and 
granted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 30 seconds. I have 
a speech that I think will persuade any 
Senator to vote for the bill. However, 
I shall make it after passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask to 
amend my motion to recommit by strik- 
ing out on page 2, “March 1, 1966,” and 
2 in lieu thereof September 7, 
1965.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right. The motion is 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there is 
being placed on the desk of every Sena- 
tor an explanation of this motion. I 
hope to take as little time as possible. I 
shall go through it rapidly. 

The intent of the motion is twofold: 

First. To recommit the bill and strike 
out medicare, including the hospital in- 
surance program known as King-Ander- 
son, or part A, and also strike out the 
supplemental medical benefits program 
known as part B, and direct the Commit- 
tee on Finance to bring in another plan 
on or before September 7, 1965, and 

Second. The motion requires that all 
the remainder of H.R. 6675, which in- 
cludes the social security benefits in- 
creases and all other matters except 
medicare be reported back forthwith by 
the Committee on Finance so that the 
same can be immediately passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Chair clear the Chamber and keep it 
clear, and, if necessary, order the Ser- 
geant at Arms to carry out the directive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms is directed to see that 
all persons not entitled to the privilege 
of the fioor withdraw or maintain order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when I 
say that the measure can be immediately 
passed by the Senate, I mean tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has not yet had his motion sent 
to the desk. In order to yield time, it 
will be necessary that that be done. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that my motion to recommit be called up 
and that the motion be not read, but 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The motion to recommit, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 


I move that the bill (H.R. 6675) to provide 
a hospital insurance program for the aged 
under the Social Security Act with a supple- 
mentary health benefits program and an 
expanded program of medical assistance, to 
increase benefits under the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance System, to 
improve the Federal-State public assistance 
programs, and for other purposes, be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Finance with 
instructions (1) that such committee forth- 
with report back such bill to the Senate with 
such changes therein as may be necessary to 
eliminate from the bill all matter relating to 
the establishment of a program of health in- 
surance benefits for the aged and a supple- 
mentary medical insurance benefits for the 
aged under a new title XVIII to be added to 
the Social Security Act, and (2) that such 
committee, on or before March 1, 1966, report 
to the Senate a legislative proposal which 
would provide a plan of hospital and medical 
insurance for the aged which is patterned 
after the health insurance program presently 
in effect with respect to retired Federal civil 
service employees under the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959, but un- 
der which the individuals covered by such a 
program would pay the entire premium 
charged for participation, except that, with 
respect to aged individuals who are finan- 
cially unable to pay such premium, Federal 
assistance toward meeting the payment of 
such premium would be provided from gen- 
eral revenues to the extent necessary to en- 
able them to participate in such program. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Did not the Senator 
modify his motion? 

Mr. CURTIS. I changed the date 
from March 1, 1966, to September 7, 
1965. 


THE ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL FOR MEDICARE 


The motion directs the Committee on 
Finance to bring to the Senate floor on 
or before September 7, 1965, a plan pat- 
terned after the health insurance pro- 
gram presently in effect with respect to 
retired Federal civil service employees 
under the act of 1959. It further pro- 
vides that under such a plan individuals 
covered pay the entire premium for par- 
ticipation, except that with respect to 
aged individuals who are financially un- 
able to pay the premiums, Federal 
assistance toward meeting the payments 
of such premiums may be provided from 
general revenues to the extent necessary. 

It does not invade the payroll tax, 
which is so much needed for ordinary 
social security. 

This will provide better benefits at 
lower costs under our private enterprise 
system. It is pointed out that if the 
Federal Government undertakes the two 
insurance programs provided for in H.R. 
6675 that they are going to turn to the 
insurance industry and the medical pro- 
fession to make them work. 

The individual cver 65 who has a diffi- 
cult time purchasing private hospital and 
medical insurance at a cost within his 
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reach is the individual who is not a part 
of a large group which will continue as 
a large group. If we permit all indi- 
viduals in the country over 65 to enroll 
in a plan similar to the plan for Fed- 
eral retired civil service employees, the 
enrollee will have the advantage of a 
broad group plan which can operate on 
the most economical basis. 

I will not discuss all of the details 
concerning the benefits for our own Fed- 
eral retired employees. I will discuss 
briefly the benefits and the costs of the 
most comprehensive protection offered 
retired Federal civil servants, which is 
referred to as the high option. 

A retired Federal civil servant can get 
protection under Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield for both husband and wife and 
the total cost is $23.83 per month. That 
includes the Government’s share and the 
employee’s share. For a retired civil 
servant not having a husband or wife 
the total cost is $8.97a month. This gives 
the husband and wife lifetime protec- 
tion up to $30,000, with $1,000 an- 
nual protection thereafter if the $30,- 
000 is exhausted. If the enrollee fully 
recovers before the $30,000 is exhausted 
he can be reinstated for the remaining 
balance of the $30,000. Under Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, provision is made for 
benefits of needed hospital costs and sur- 
gery and also non-surgical-medical costs 
in the hospital from the first dollar of 
expense, far better than under the bill. 
In addition, the enrollee is provided with 
protection when he is not hospitalized. 
This protection has a $100 deductible, 
Plus Blue Cross and Blue Shield pays 80 
percent of all medical costs and drugs 
and many other items. 

Many retired civil servants elect to 
take the high option which is provided 
by the insurance industry. This has a 
total cost of $23.51 a month for a hus- 
band and wife. For a retired person 
without a spouse, the cost is only $9.14 
a month. 

This high option under the insurance 
industry is a plan wherein many insur- 
ance companies participate but their 
spokesman or agent is the Aetna Co. 
This high option under the insurance 
industry pays benefits up to $40,000 once 
in a lifetime, plus a benefit of $1,000 
per year after the payment of the $40,000 
is exhausted. If the enrollee fully recov- 
ers from his illness before the $40,000 is 
used up he is reinstated for the remain- 
ing balance of his $40,000 of protection. 

The insurance industry gives to these 
high-option enrollees room and board in 
the hospital from the first day up to 
$1,000 with no deductible and no wait- 
ing period. After the above thou- 
sand-dollar expenditure, there is a $50 
deductible and the insurance industry 
pays 80 percent until they have ex- 
hausted their $40,000 total protection. 

Under the insurance industry, high- 
option benefits are paid to the ill en- 
rollee when he is not a patient in the 
hospital. These are subject to a $50 
annual deductible and 80 percent of the 
expense is paid after the deductible. 
These benefits include the fees of doctors 
and surgeons, for home calls, or office 
calls as well as registered nurses, am- 
bulance services, diagnostic services, 
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X-ray, laboratory tests, braces, oxygen 
blood and all drugs as prescribed by a 
doctor. 

It should be understood that the mo- 
tion to recommit directs the Finance 
Committee to prepare a proposal pat- 
terned after the above-mentioned plans 
for retired Federal civil servants. The 
plan ultimately worked out might vary 
in detail to meet the particular needs of 
a larger group. These details should not 
be worked out on the floor of the Senate 
and no attempt is made to discuss them 
here, nor are they set forth in the mo- 
tion to recommit. 


ADVANTAGES 


There are many advantages to the ap- 
proach which are set forth in the motion 
to recommit. Among these are: 

First. Better protection. 

Second. A program handled by the 
most competent concerns and individ- 
uals who have had years and years of 
experience. 

Third. It is the private enterprise 
way. 

Fourth. The benefits offered are su- 
perior to the benefits provided for in the 
present bill. 

Fifth. It will save a tremendous 
amount of money. 

SAVINGS 


We soon will have 20 million individ- 
uals in the United States over 65. Ac- 
cording to the table prepared by the 
chief actuary of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and found on page 15871 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for July 8, 
1965, we will, when H.R. 6675 is in full 
operation by 1972, be paying more than 
$5 billion for medicare. In all probabil- 
ity that figure will be higher. 

In the above-discussed private enter- 
prise alternative it will be noted that the 
total cost, to the Government and the 
individual, for a single individual is 
about $9 a month or a little more, and 
for an individual plus his spouse some- 
thing over $23 a month. 

I have made inquiry concerning an 
estimate of what it might cost through 
private enterprise to provide protection 
for all citizens over 65 comparable to the 
protection given to retired civil servants, 
and I have come up with a figure of $250 
& year. I believe that figure is far, far 
too high, but I wish to be on the safe 
and conservative side. 

The motion to recommit provides that 
the individual shall pay his own pre- 
mium but that the Government, from 
general revenues, will help those who 
need help. Let us assume that those 
of our aged in the upper one-third in- 
come bracket can pay for their premiums 
themselves. Let us assume that those 
in the lower one-third income bracket 
cannot pay anything and the Govern- 
ment will have to pay the entire amount 
of their premium. Let us further as- 
sume that those in the middle income 
bracket will have to have help in varying 
degrees, but that the help required will 
average one-half of the cost of the pre- 
miums. This would result in the Gov- 
ernment, from general funds, paying on 
the average one-half of the cost for all 
enrollees. 
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One-half of the cost of a $250 annual 
premium for 20 million persons would 
be $2.5 billion. This is one-half of what 
it is admitted medicare will cost under 
H.R. 6675 by 1972. 

It is possible, by adopting this motion 
to recommit, to assist all of our citizens 
over 65 by making a large group plan 
available to them which has many advan- 
tages. It is possible to help all those 
who need help in paying the cost. It is 
possible to give them better protection, 
handled by more competent hands than 
Government bureaucracy, and at the 
same time save the taxpayers $2.5 billion 
each and every year. 

Today, I received a communication 
from the chairman of the Aetna Co., 
authorizing me to say that the Aetna 
Co. is willing to sit down with the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, in conjunction 
with any like-minded companies, in an 
effort to work out a plan to provide broad 
medical care programs for the aged 
which would be both insured and ad- 
ministered by the private sector. 

The choice on the motion to recom- 
mit is clear—a vote for recommittal is to 
give better protection, at one-half the 
cost, under private enterprise. 

Mr. President, I submit the motion 
to recommit to the conscience of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
den. 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, 
much time have I consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used 14 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield 2 min- 
utes first on this side, so that we may 
reply? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam glad to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
appears to me that what the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska is ad- 
vocating is nothing but a delaying ac- 
tion. We have in the Chamber at this 
very moment the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, who 
is not in favor of the bill, but who has 
not opposed hearings on it, or considera- 
tion of the measure, and who has offered 
no delay but who, in spite of his own 
personal feelings, has allowed this mat- 
ter, after long, careful, and deliberate 
consideration by the full committee, to 
come to the floor of the Senate for de- 
bate and disposal. 

The Senator from Nebraska talks 
about the Committee on Finance taking 
this back again unto its bosom and re- 
porting on September 7. 

Frankly, I wish to be out.of here by 
September 7. I believe that this matter 
has had enough in the way of delibera- 
tion. I am not in favor, at this late 
date, of any private insurance company 
coming in and offering to sit down with 
the Finance Committee to work out the 
details of a bill which is our responsi- 
bility and ours alone. 


how 
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I hope that this delaying motion to 
recommit is recognized for what it is, 
and I hope that the motion will be de- 
feated decisively. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me, 
first of all, congratulate the Senator from 
Nebraska on the effort he is making, 
which I believe to be highly worth while. 
I do not consider the motion to recommit 
to be at all a delaying tactic, other than 
the fact that in legislation as compre- 
hensive and far-reaching as the pending 
bill, we should take whatever time is re- 
quired in order to find the best and op- 
timum answer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield 
me 20 seconds for an observation at that 


Mr.MUNDT. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a delaying action, 
in that it will delay the ultimate sociali- 
zation of America. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course it will delay 
final decision, but I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that more im- 
portant than a target date for adjourn- 
ment of the Senate on September 7, or 
October 1, or any other date—we 
are all eager to get out of here—is to 
find the answer to this complicated prob- 
lem which will be a satisfactory answer 
and will prove to be economically sound. 

Even though we did not do this until 
the next session of the Congress in Jan- 
uary, no great harm would be done. 

This has been a matter of public dis- 
cussion and congressional consideration 
for a great many years. I believe that 
every Member of the Senate is trying to 
find the optimum way in which to meet 
the basic problems which are involved. 

Let me point out that we should delay 
a little on a measure of this kind, because 
if we button it into social security we 
will write it into perpetuity and will never 
have another opportunity to consider 
another plan voluntary in nature involy- 
ing the private enterprise concept, once 
the proposed legislation is enacted. 
Once we start the procedures of taxation 
and withholding on the basis of a social 
security withholding tax, it then becomes 
too late to unscramble the omelet. 

The decision we make today—if we 
make it—is a decision we make at a time 
we act on procedures recommended by 
the motion to recommit which will be a 
decision which will be permanent in 
nature. 

I shall support the motion to recom- 
mit and, if it fails, sadly but firmly I 
shall vote against the bill. 

I shall vote against it sadly, because a 
vote against the bill will be a vote against 
an objective in which I believe; namely, 
giving Government assistance to those of 
our aged citizens who need help to meet 
the costs of adequate medical care. 

There are many ways in which this can 
be done. We have before us the so- 
called compulsory social security ap- 
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proach. The provision of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is an oppor- 
tunity to again look at the various possi- 
bilities, and to separate this considera- 
tion from desirable and needy reforms 
and liberalizations of the social security 
program, per se, which I suspect, prob- 
ably, if they were put out for themselves 
would pass the Senate virtually unani- 
mously. 

In good conscience I cannot support 
legislation, for example, which would 
force the poor to pay the hospital bills 
and other medical bills of the wealthy. 
This type of a result, which could be 
referred to as Robin Hood in reverse, 
flows from legislation which would de- 
rive its financing from a compulsory tax 
on first dollars of wages earned by the 
Nation’s working men and women with 
no exemptions allowable. Surely, the 
pretense that this is a great humani- 
tarian effort to care for those in need is 
severely damaged by sacrificing our 
methods upon an altar of expediency 
as we would do if we enacted this bill. 

Among the 18 million over 65 who 
would be eligible to take part in this pro- 
gram are many hundreds of thousands 
who are among the most affluent mem- 
bers of the wealthiest society in all 
history. $ 

Yet we propose to tax the average 
worker, the poor, the crippled, and the 
blind with a program of regressive tax- 
ation in order to provide a solution to & 
problem which is vexing, but which can 
be solved for the greater equity of all. 

I cannot bring myself to compel the 
poorest sector of our society to pay a 
compulsory gross income tax with no ex- 
emptions on more than the first $5,000 
of income to help support the wealthiest 
element of our society for hospital 
treatments for which they are completely 
competent to pay. 

I fear that if we now foist off on the 
average worker this concept which will 
tax the first dollars we earn with a gross 
income tax without exemption, a great 
effort will be made in future tax legis- 
lation to follow the same regressive phi- 
losophy in future tax legislation. 

It is unconscionable. It is unjusti- 
fiable. It violates every canon of a con- 
scionable concept of legitimate taxation. 
Many individuals, of course, are caught 
in the rising cost of living, and they may 
not wish to take money out of their pay- 
checks. Young people wish a lifetime of 
their earnings clear, in order to meet a 
contingency which they may never live 
to confront. 

Sometimes I wonder just who we Sen- 
ators think we are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Sometimes, as I say, I 
wonder who we Senators think we are 
when we sit in our seats and pompously 
say we know so much more about the 
affairs of the average family in America 
than anyone else that we can compel 
them to make financial determinations 
which they themselves think are unwise 
for them to make. 
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I somehow doubt that we have the 
Olympian wisdom that enables us to 
pontificate for all of society. 

This is not to say that those in need 
will not be helped by H.R. 6675. On 
the contrary certain provisions of this 
legislation are good but unforuntately 
one of the most important provisions ig 
lacking—a provision of choice. I for one 
will never accept the proposition that the 
American people are not capable of being 
masters of their own destinies. A deci- 
sion to participate or not to participate in 
a health insurance plan should, in my 
estimation, be the prerogative of the in- 
dividual and not be forced upon every 
wage earner by the Federal Government. 
Who are we in Congress and in the 
White House and what right do we have 
to tell an average workingman that his 
best interests and the best interests of 
his family will be served by taking 
additional money out of his paycheck to 
purchase protection against problems 
which may be 25 or 35 years away and 
which he may never live to confront 
rather than using that money for some- 
thing that is needed right now? 

Many individuals, caught in the rising 
cost of living, may not want any more 
money taken out of their paycheck. 
Young people who are raising a family 
may need that money to take care of im- 
mediate bills. A young man who is sav- 
ing for a college education would cer- 
tainly be justified in deciding that his 
education is more important than health 
insurance for the aged that he may never 
be able to use. As U.S. Senators, we have 
the right to disagree with him but I do 
not believe that we have the right to over- 
rule his decision. I, for example, con- 
sider a life insurance policy to be an ex- 
cellent investment—but I do not believe 
the Government should coerce every citi- 
zen into buying one. 

With this latest increase in the payroll 
tax together with the increase of the tax- 
able earning base, we will be taking an- 
other step toward the time when the 
Government completely manages an in- 
dividual’s finances. Under this proposed 
plan a total of $379.50 from an em- 
ployee’s paycheck and a similar amount 
from the employer could be extracted by 
the Government to be applied toward 
various Government-run programs. 
Granted, not all of this would go toward 
a health insurance plan, but taking just 
the figure of $56.10 which would be de- 
ducted from an employee’s check as his 
portion for medicare, it reaches sizable 
proportions when multiplied by 30 or 40 
years. Its total is even more significant 
when it is remembered that it may never 
be used by the person who has been 
forced to contribute for all of those years. 
To those who would say that this risk is 
inherent in most insurance plans I would 
answer again that it is a risk that should 
be decided upon by each individual and 
not by the Government. When to start 
saving for one’s golden years and how 
much money should be set aside are not 
matters which should be determinable by 
governmental edict. 

An even more shocking statistic as 
to the projected cost of this program is 
that which concerns the self-employed. 
A South Dakota farmer, for example, 
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could be taxed for $518.10 a year. Such 
a tax of almost $45 per month places a 
heavy burden on many of our farm 
families who are already struggling to 
make ends meet, especially when it is 
levied against his gross rather than his 
net income. 

It is entirely possible that we may 
be forcing such individuals to forsake 
some other protective plan in order 
to meet the requirements of the social 
security system. Or, we might be 
denying this farm family the needed 
money to help their child attend 
college. 

Are we to say that this farmer should 
invest in an old-age health insurance 
plan that he may never use when his 
commonsense and the realities of life 
indicate that he would be much better 
off for all of his working lifetime with 
a comprehensive hospitalization insur- 
ance plan or a casualty and accident 
insurance policy which would protect 
him during his productive years? Isn’t 
this decision his? Who are we who 
think we are so mighty and so wise to 
make this decision for him? 

Mr, President, we have before us a bill 
that has literally grown like “Topsy.” 
From an initial proposal for a program 
that would cost in the neighborhood of 
$2 billion we have progressed to a point 
where now even the supporters of this 
bill admit that the cost will exceed $6.8 
billion per year and everyone admits 
and knows that this figure will increase 
in later years. 

It does nothing, for example, to pro- 
tect the individual or his family against 
the tremendous costs of catastrophic ill- 
nesses such as would have been provided 
in the Ribicoff amendment which I sup- 
ported but which the administration 
forces defeated by a rollcall vote in the 
Senate. 

Packed in among the many worth- 
while features are items even so that 
have raised the overall cost of the pro- 
gram far beyond the original expecta- 
tions of its sponsors. Even the commit- 
tee bill has already been amended several 
times during the consideration of this 
bill on the Senate floor. 

I deplore the fact that this legislation 
is being used as a vehicle to propel into 
law many items that deserve a more 
thorough scrutiny and more careful de- 
bate. These provisons have changed the 
concept of this bill from one which would 
solve a particular problem, medical as- 
sistance to the aged, into a revision of 
other aspects of our social security sys- 
tem, changes which are not limited to 
the aged and whose ramifications will be 
felt for years to come. 

By coupling these items to a bill de- 
signed to alleviate the problems of the 
aged who are ill and have inadequate 
finances, the sponsors of this legislation 
have endangered not only the worthy ob- 
jective of medical assistance but also the 
increase in social security benefits, both 
of which I heartily support. 

I had hoped that I would have been 
able to support legislation this year which 
would increase from $1,200 to $1,800 or 
more per year the amount of earnings al- 
lowed under social security. In fact, I 
have introduced separate legislation to 
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that effect. I had hoped to support leg- 
islation which provides for a 7-percent 
increase in cash benefits for social secu- 
rity recipients, legislation which I have 
supported in the past, but for the reasons 
I have outlined previously I cannot do so 
as an incidental item in a bill primarily 
devoted to other purposes. 

No one can deny that we are experi- 
encing a time when the cost of living is 
steadily rising. Few people doubt that 
inflation will continue to plague us. For 
more than 5 years this Government has 
run a deficit of over $5 billion a year. 

I recently voted against expanding our 
Nation’s debt ceiling to an astronomical 
$328 billion but the concession was enact- 
ed and interest charges of about $1 bil- 
lion every month of the year are now be- 
ing paid by the Government. The un- 
funded accrued liability of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem—OASDI—was $321 billion on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, the last date for which com- 
plete figures are available. The unfund- 
ed accrued liability of military retired 
pay is over $61 billion. Who knows what 
this eventually means and where this 
current proposal will carry us in this 
ever-expanding and bewildering sea of 
red ink? I am convinced, however, that 
a bankrupt and insolvent social security 
system could well become worse for our 
average citizens and for America’s old- 
* than no social security system at 
all. 

No man or woman who has studied 
this legislation can fail to recognize three 
basic evils which have been embodied in 
this act: subsidy, coercion, and control. 

No one can doubt for a minute that 
this is simply another step toward the 
neutralization of private responsibility 
which will eventually end when the Goy- 
ernment assumes complete control over 
the destinies of all of our citizens from 
the cradle to the grave. The principle 
established here, when carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, cannot fail also to be dam- 
aging to two segments of our free enter- 
prise system—our physicians and our in- 
surance industry. 

As we vote on this bill, however, my 
fears are not so much for these two 
groups of our society or the collateral 
private economic enterprises and activi- 
ties certain to be in the forthcoming tar- 
get circles, as they are for society itself, 
for we will be taking another step toward 
destroying the independence and self-re- 
liance in America which is the last best 
were of individual freedom for all man- 

Mr. President, I close with this 
thought. There is a great deal of wis- 
dom in going a little slower before we 
write into perpetuity a program still so 
controversial, still so uncertain, that even 
after all the committee deliberations in 
the House, the House action, the com- 
mittee deliberations in the Senate, and 
the Senate deliberations, we have amend- 
ed it and amended it and expanded it 
and increased it on the floor of the 
Senate, and still by narrow margins of 
a few votes we remain divided and un- 
decided about the wisdom of our course. 

If that is delay, it is the delay of pru- 
dence and propriety. I suggest that 
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Senators vote in favor of the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
bill which contains the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965, now before the 
Senate, contains many needed provisions. 
There are corrections of unjust provi- 
sions and eliminations of inequities in- 
cluded in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee which are long overdue. 

Under existing law, social security 
benefits are cut off for children at the 
very time when the expense for their 
care reaches its most burdensome point. 
This happens because social security for 
a dependent child stops when the child 
reaches age 18, despite the fact that the 
child is, at that age, just at the point of 
beginning college or advanced educa- 
tion. Under the bill before the Senate, 
this inequity is eliminated. The bill pro- 
vides that if a child is between the ages 
of 18 and 22 and is a student, the social 
security benefits continue. Not only will 
this provide benefits when they are often 
most needed, but it will provide means 
and encouragement for more young peo- 
ple to continue their education. 

Also under existing law, initiative and 
incentive to work and earn is penalized 
and inhibited. The law now provides 
that when a social security beneficiary 
under the age of 72 earns more than 
$1,200 annually, his social security bene- 
fits are reduced; and if he earns more 
than $1,800, he would lose all of his social 
security benefits. The bill before the 
Senate would permit an individual to 
earn as much as $1,800 without jeopard- 
izing any of his social security benefits. 

These reforms are overdue. I in- 
troduced separate bills in January to ac- 
complish these reforms, and it is gratify- 
ing to see that these inequities are going 
to be corrected. 

Fairness and justice also require that 
certain religious groups who oppose in- 
surance because of their religious tenets 
be exempted from the compulsory pro- 
visions of the social security system, and 
the bill wisely includes this exemption. 

For some time, it has been evident that 
the rising cost of living has made it im- 
perative that the Congress increase the 
level of benefits of the social security 
program, if the program is to continue 
to meet the needs for which it was orig- 
inally designed. This increase in bene- 
fits should have been enacted last year, 
and it would have been passed but for 
the insistence that any bill passed in- 
clude everything in the one bill. The 
Proposal now before the Senate would 
increase benefits under the social secu- 
rity program by 7 percent and provide 
a minimum increase of $4 per month for 
each annuitant. This increase in bene- 
fits is needed, and I sincerely hope that 
it will be passed. 

Mr. President, there is also a very real 
need to provide assistance to those 
elderly persons who cannot afford ade- 
quate medical care. Great advances 
have been made in medical science in 
recent years, and the knowledge is now 
available to provide treatment for ill- 
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nesses to a degree unimagined a few 
years ago. It would indeed be a tragedy 
and a blight on our society if those in 
their senior years who have lived to 
witness these miracles of science are de- 
nied, for lack of financial means, not 
only the latest in medical care, but even 
the type of medical treatment which has 
been available, from a scientific stand- 
point, for years. The costs of medical 
care—both the old and the new—have 
skyrocketed.. Unfortunately, the high 
costs of such care is beyond the means of 
many senior citizens. 

The correction of existing deficiencies, 
inequities, and injustices cannot justify, 
however, the simultaneous creation of 
new and larger inequities and injustices. 
Nor does the meeting of existing needs of 
senior citizens who cannot afford ade- 
quate medical care provide a justifiable 
excuse for saddling the citizens of the 
country with the heavy burden of pro- 
viding medical services for those well 
able to take care of themselves. 

This bill goes far beyond meeting the 
needs of those senior citizens who are un- 
able to afford adequate medical care. 

The provisions of the bill, as it is now 
before the Senate; would extend medical 
services not just to those who are in need, 
but to virtually all persons. It would 
provide such services to the rich as well 
as to the poor. Even those who have 
great fortunes would be entitled to the 
medical services provided in this bill. 

Such an expansive and unneeded pro- 
gram, of course, entails an enormous 
cost. To finance this colossal program, 
the bill would increase an existing re- 
gressive tax. The burden of this tax 
would fall on the wage earner, who would 
pay an increasing percentage on the first 
$6,600 of his salary, without deductions 
or exemptions, and regardless of his fi- 
nancial circumstances. Indeed, this tax 
is scheduled under this bill, even in the 
absence of increased rates in the future, 
to rise on each salaried individual to a 
total of 11.50 percent of the first $6,600 
of wages to be paid equally by the em- 
ployee and employer. This will cause a 
direct withholding from an employee's 
salary of as much as $370.50 for social 
security taxes, which, in many cases, will 
far exceed the income tax liability of the 
individual. 

Despite all of these inequities, the bill 
does not even provide for the single 
greatest area of need for medical services 
among the elderly. This is, of course, the 
need that occurs when there is a long 
and expensive illness. In the first full 
year of operation of the provisions of this 
bill, payments under social security and 
for the health care program will increase 
by more than $8 billion. Yet those el- 
derly people who are stricken with can- 
cer, a heart attack, or a serious opera- 
tion which entails a long period of hos- 
pitalization will find no help on their 
hospital expenses after the first 120 days. 

The deficiencies of the health care pro- 
gram proposed in this bill do not end 
here, however. The program is so de- 
signed that it will also jeopardize the fi- 
nancial stability of the existing social 
security system. 

The medical care provisions of this 
measure are grafted onto the existing 
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social security system. In so doing, the 
bill would make a major change in the 
nature of the existing program. Since 
the inception of the social security pro- 
gram, the benefits have been calculated 
in fixed-dollar amounts. These fixed- 
dollar benefits can be calculated for the 
future with a substantial degree of cer- 
tainty, and payroll taxes levied in precise 
amounts to insure that sufficient funds 
are collected to make the social security 
fund actuarily sound. This insures that 
money will always be available to pay 
the benefits to workers who reach re- 
tirement age after contributing to the 
fund during their working years. 

This present bill would provide med- 
ical services, not calculated in fixed-dol- 
lar amounts, in addition to the existing 
type of benefits. The cost of such serv- 
ices in the future cannot be forecast with 
any reasonable degree of certainty, be- 
cause it cannot be foreseen how much 
the cost of these services will fluctuate. 
Experience demonstrates that the costs 
of medical services have risen, and will 
continue to rise, far faster than other 
costs of living. Without any fixed-dol- 
lar limit on payments or charges, we can 
be sure that hospitals, many of which 
now are operating at a deficit, will raise 
their charges to get on a profit basis. As 
a result, the payroll taxes imposed by the 
bill to defray the cost of medical services 
will almost certainly prove insufficient. 
The money to make up these deficiencies 
will be taken first from the regular social 
security fund, thereby jeopardizing the 
existing system. 

The bill provides, of course, that the 
taxes for social security and the taxes 
for medical care, although paid as one 
tax, shall be accounted for as separate 
funds within the overall fund. It is 
alleged that this will insure that the 
social security fund is not impaired. 
This allegation is refuted categorically 
by the minority report of the members 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
The minority report is signed by five 
members, including the distinguished 
and experienced chairman, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd]. The 
minority report states: 

Some advocates in this Congress, attempt- 
ing to give assurance that the medicare 
program won’t impair the retirement funds, 
point to the separate trust fund as though 
it would vouchsafe retirement dollars. This 
is illusory. Congress, 10 years ago, provided 
a separate trust fund for the disability pro- 

and our 10-year experience finds us in 
this very legislation having to rob the re- 
tirement fund. It is unfair that we impair 
the solvency of a program upon which 
many retired persons and millions more to 
retire in the future depend, at least as a re- 
tirement foundation. 


I concur wholeheartedly in this con- 
clusion. The bill as it is presently drafted 
clearly endangers the financial sound- 
ness of the existing social security fund. 

The medical care part of this bill is 
not directed at the need which exists. 
It attempts to provide services for those 
who are not in need, and it seeks to fi- 
nance this expansive program with a 
heavy tax on those who can least afford 
to pay it. In addition, the program is 
tied to the existing social security sys- 
tem, thereby endangering the financial 
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integrity of the system to which so many 
have contributed and on which an over- 
whelming part of our citizens have based 
their retirement plans in whole or in 
part. 

I shall support the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instruction. 
Under his motion, the proposed 7-per- 
cent increase in dollar benefits would re- 
main unchanged, as would the many cor- 
rections of existing inequities and in- 
justices which are now in the bill. The 
Finance Committee would be required 
to rewrite the medical care section of 
the bill in a manner which would pro- 
vide for the actual need which exists, 
including the provisions to meet the costs 
of catastrophic illnesses. It would re- 
quire the Finance Committee to elimi- 
nate the provisions which would provide 
compulsory medical services for those 
well able to take care of their own ex- 
penses because they have adequate funds 
to do so. The motion would also re- 
quire the committee to eliminate the in- 
equitable regressive tax as a means of 
supporting the program of medical care. 

In connection with this unjust and 
regressive tax, I ask unanimous consent 
that an excellent article on the subject, 
entitled “Robbing Peter,” which ap- 
peared in the April 26, 1965, issue of 
Barrons, be printed in the Rxconp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
sincerely hope that the Senate will adopt 
the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. Despite all of the 
meritorious features in the bill, I could 
not support the major new inequities 
which would be created by the medical 
care part of the bill, particularly in view 
of the fact that it does not even meet 
the most urgent need which exists—the 
prolonged and most expensive illnesses. 
The corrections proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska would eliminate these 
overriding defects, and design a bill to 
meet the actual needs. We could all sup- 
port the resultant bill in its entirety with 
pride and enthusiasm. 


Exursir 1 


ROBBING PETER: A CRITICAL LOOK AT THE 
PENDING SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


(By Shirley Scheibla) 


WASHINGTON.—“Because social security 
recipients have been getting benefits 10 
times as great as what they have paid in, 
people seem to think we have a special 
machine here which turns out $10 bills for 
$1 bills,” says a top official of the Social 
Security Administration. 

Since the SSA possesses no such wondrous 
device, it is counting on future contribu- 
tions in excess of benefits to make ends meet 
for its old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance. The present benefits-contributions 
ratio will grow even more unfavorable if the 
Senate enacts the social security bill, H.R. 
6675, recently passed by the House. 

The benefit-payment ratio for persons al- 
ready retired obviously is responsible for 
much of the enthusiasm for the bill, which 
contains not only medicare but also a 7- 
percent increase in cash benefits. Retire- 
ment contributions, however, have been 
stepped up even more, 
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PUBLIC IGNORANCE 


Says one official: “Continued general sup- 
port for the social security system hinges 
on continued public ignorance of how the 
system works.” He adds: “I believe that 
we have nothing to worry about because it 
is so enormously complex that nobody is 
going to figure it out.” 

Barron’s hereby takes on the job. 

The SSA worked up the following table, 
which purports to show that benefits in 
every age group exceed contributions: 


18-year- 
old 
future 
worker 
Total contribution $10, 212 
Retirement benefits 14, 205 
Wife's and widow’s ben- 
— pe Aa AST, 9, 909 
Total benefits 24, 114 
The table warrants close scrutiny. Based 


on maximum contributions and benefits, it 
includes only amounts paid by employees, 
even though employers pay matching 
amounts for their benefit. It also excludes 
interest which the money could have earned 
for the contributors if it had not been tied 
up in social security funds. 

This approach, however, is far from real- 
istic. To cover the true situation, the table 
would obviously have to include both inter- 
est and the employer’s contribution. Start- 
ing with the 71-year-old retiree, and calcu- 
lating interest at 3 percent (approximately 
the average national rate during the period 
of his contributions) would produce a figure 
of $3,373, against benefits of $22,785. Actu- 
arially, he can expect to live to 79 to collect 
this amount. The 7-percent increase in cash 
benefits under H.R. 6675 would raise his ben- 
efits to $24,379. His contributions, of course, 
would not thereby increase, since he no 
longer makes any. 

As for the 50-year-old worker, by including 
the employer contribution and interest at 3 
percent during 1960 and 4% percent there- 
after (again, the national average for the 
period) his total payments come to $22,856, 
against benefits of $23,925—if he lives long 
enough. The actuarial table used by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for taxing annuities 
indicates he can expect to live to only 7544, 
whereas SSA has assumed he will live to 79. 

The new bill would require this worker and 
his employer to contribute an extra $4,240 
for retirement. At the same time, the bill's 
7-percent increase in cash benefits would 
mean an extra $1,667 for him. Thus, if HR. 
6675 becomes law, the 50-year-old worker can 
expect to make contributions of $26,012, in- 
cluding interest, against benefits of $25,592. 

As for the 18-year-old, including the em- 
ployer’s contribution and figuring interest at 
4% percent for the latter's 46-year working 
life (assumed by SSA) gives a total of $61,- 
596, against $24,114 in benefits. For this con- 
tribution the worker could purchase from a 
private company a monthly annuity of $463 
for life, after retirement. His maximum ben- 
efit under social security would be $254 a 
month. 

MONTHLY ANNUITY 

Under the new bill, H.R. 6675, employer- 
employees retirement contributions for the 
18-year-old, with 444 percent interest, would 
come to $84,300. The 7-percent increase in 
cash benefits would bring the latter to only 
$25,802. For this amount, the worker could 
purchase from a private company a monthly 
annuity of $634 for life. His maximum 
benefit under social security would be $312 
a month. 

The benefits figured may be high under 
both present law and the pension bill be- 
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cause SSA has assumed the youngster will 
retire at 67 and live to the ripe old age of 
79. But the Internal Revenue Service ac- 
tuarial table assumes that an 18-year-old 
today can expect to live to only 71.9, SSA 
in any case, has adopted a policy of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, 

Obviously, those who are urging Congress 
to be still more generous are thinking chiefly 
of people already retired or close to retire- 
ment. Few of these enthusiasts realize, 
however, that OASDI has been in operation 
for only 28 years and that therefore no one 
has paid social security taxes for his whole 
working life of 46 years. The system took 
in an additional 10 million people as re- 
cently as 1951, when new legislation covered 
farm and domestic workers. Another 7½ 
million members were added only 10 years 
ago, when coverage was extended to some 
self-employed. H.R. 6675 would take in still 
others, including waiters and additional pro- 
fessional workers. 


A REAL BONANZA 


For the 20 million retirees collecting today, 
social security is a real bonanza. For those 
who turned 65 a few years after entering 
the system, it represents a windfall. For 
new workers, however, today’s largesse will 
be a crushing burden because, in order to 
pay Paul, SSA must rob Peter, 

Neither SSA officials nor members of the 
Ways and Means Committee make any bones 
about the prospect that future contribu- 
tions will pay the bill. This, they point out, 
is the great difference between social insur- 
ance and private pension plans. The latter 
should have enough in the till to fulfill all 
obligations without counting on any new 
entrants. But under a compulsory system, 
the experts explain, they can count on the 
taxes on new workers coming into the sys- 
tem. SSA officials insist that an employer's 
social security taxes are “for the social good,” 
not for the individual good of the worker on 
whose earnings they are based. 

Whether SSA will be able to sell this idea 
remains to be seen. Ray M. Peterson, vice 
president and associate actuary of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Society, has his doubts 
Says he: “We may expect from sophisticated, 
market-oriented employers and from labor 
union experts increasing dissatisfaction with 
the disparity between what OASDI promises 
and what could be secured under a private 
plan.” 

Some dissatisfaction already is becoming 
apparent. Students at Northern Mlinois 
University have formed a Young Citizens 
Council, to combat exploitation of young tax- 
payers under the social security program. 
Commented the Chicago Tribune: “They 
think it only fair that the young taxpayer 
who is getting set on a job and starting to 
raise a family should pay lower social se- 
curity taxes than older persons who have to 
pay only a few years before they start receiv- 
ing benefits.” 

Nobody knows the exact debt young work- 
ers will have to pay. Back in 1962, when the 
SSA last figured out its unfunded liability 
for OASDI, it totaled $321 billion. Now the 
experts think it may come to $330 billion or 
more. Just for present members, according 
to SSA officials, passage of H.R. 6675 would 
mean an additional liability of $40 to 850 
billion for increased cash benefits and an- 
other $35 billion for medicare. 

At the end of last year the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund totaled $19.1 
billion, compared with a high of $22.5 billion 
8 years ago. 

The story is even worse for the disability 
insurance fund. When Congress created it 
in 1956 to finance disability payments, au- 
thorized then for the first time, much was 
made of the fact that the disability insurance 
fund was set up separately from the old-age 
survivors insurance fund. Congress devel- 
oped a habit, however, of enlarging disability 
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benefits more than it enlarged the fund. 
Last year disbursements exceeded receipts by 
$188 million, and the fund shrank to $2 
billion at the end of the year. By 1969, 


under present law, it is expected to fall to 
$81 million. 

The following table shows how the com- 
bined unfunded liability has increased since 
1956: 


[Billions of dollars] 


Un- 
Value of | funded 
benefits | liability 


INCREASED BENEFITS 


The unfunded liability has risen even 
though both the tax rate and the taxable 
earnings base have grown over the years. 
One difficulty, of course, is that each time 
Congress raises contributions, it also in- 
creases benefits. 

When the system started out in 1937, 
the maximum earnings base was a mere 
$3,000, and employer and employee each paid 
a tax of 1 percent. The rate was to go up 
to 1% percent each in 1940, to 2 percent in 
1943, 2½ in 1946 and 3 percent in 1949. To 
reduce the burden of social. security during 
World War II, however, Congress tempo- 
rarily suspended the scheduled increases. By 
1950 the combined tax went to 3 percent, 
and the following year the base went up to 
$3,600. In 1954 the rate rose to 4 percent, 
and the following year the base rose to 
$4,200. In 1956 Congress provided for the 
first cash benefits for disability, and the fol- 
lowing year the rate went up to 4½ percent. 
In 1959 the rate became 5 percent, and the 
base $4,800. The next year the rate in- 
creased to 6 percent. Another quarter per- 
cent was added in 1962. In 1963 it went up 
to 7½ percent. 

Congress has always felt that the tax rate 
must not exceed 10 percent. This ceiling, 
however, has been pierced in H.R. 6675. The 
following tables show what would happen to 
the combined tax rate and maximum contri- 
butions, under present law and under H.R. 
6675. 


Combined employer-employee contribution 
[In percent] 


Pppopooppon 
RRRHRRRRRK 
E SSSR DDR 
SSSSSSSS3R 


SER perms 
888588883 


— 2— 


1 Portion of H.R. 6675 tax required for basic health 
insurance program, 


Combined maximum contributions 


Present | H.R. 6675 | H.R. 6675 
law without 
medicare | medicare 


2 
5 


$348 $348. 00 $348. 00 
396 448. 00 487. 20 
396 448. 00 504. 00 
444 448. 00 504. 00 
444 492. 80 548.80 
444 580. 80 646. 80 
444 633. 60 706. 20 
444 633. 60 712. 80 
444 633. 60 726. 00 
444 633. 60 739. 20 
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Even these contributions do not assure the 
actuarial soundness of social security. In its 
last annual report, the board of trustees 
figured things out on the basis of high, low, 
and intermediate cost estimates, and on both 
a 75-year and perpetuity basis. 

On a high-cost and perpetuity basis, ben- 
efits will come to 10.83 percent of payroll, 
and contributions will total 9.11 percent, 
producing an actuarial imbalance of 1.72 
percent. On the intermediate cost estimate, 
however, contributions will total 9.11 percent 
and benefits 9.35 percent, leaving an imbal- 
ance of 0.24 percent, just within the limit 
of 0.25 percent which Congress has considered 
acceptable. Figured on a 75-year rather than 
a perpetuity basis and on intermediate costs, 
contributions will total 9.10 percent and ben- 
efits 9.09 percent, leaving the miniscule posi- 
tive balance of 0.01 percent. With low costs 
and a 75-year basis, it is possible to show a 
positive balance of 1.13 percent. The figures, 
in short, can be juggled to show whatever 
one wants. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
chosen the figures which show a positive bal- 
ance of 0.01 percent. It says H.R. 6675 would 
shift this “to a lack of balance of 0.08 per- 
cent, which is below the established limit 
within which the system is considered sub- 
stantially in actuarial balance.” 

However, if the past is any key to the fu- 
ture, contributions will have to rise and lib- 
eralizing of benefits will follow, in a dizzy 
spiral, As employers’ social security payroll 
taxes go up, their operating costs will rise. 
With increasing amounts deducted for so- 
cial security, employees are likely to ask for 
wage increases to maintain their take-home 
pay. Faced with theses twin developments, 
employers probably will raise prices. With 
higher prices, however, social security checks 
won't go so far, and beneficiaries again pre- 
sumably will pressure Congress to boost 
monthly benefits. 

In H.R. 6675 Congress seems to feel that 
it can slow down this process by giving up 
financing solely through social security taxes, 
for persons over 65 who are not eligible for 
medicare benefits from the general funds of 
the Treasury. The latter also would be used 
to match $3 monthly benefits, it would fi- 
nance voluntary contributions from persons 
over 65 who want insurance to cover doctor 
bills, 

Some observers feel that the introduction 
of general Government contributions is the 
first crack in the dike of financial controls 
maintained by payroll taxes. They expect 
some future Congress to decide that if work- 
ers and employers object to more than a 10- 
percent levy, the Government could keep on 
liberalizing social security and make up the 
difference from the Treasury's general funds. 

SSA officials maintain, however, that there 
is a limit to how much the social security 

can obtain from the latter source 
without necessitating an increase in the in- 
come tax, 

The Ways and Means Committee has made 
much of the fact that H.R. 6675 sets up a 
separate fund for medicare benefits. Rep- 
resentative GERALD R. Ford, Republican, of 
Michigan, contended during the floor debate 
on H.R. 6675, however, that the trust funds 
will not be inviolate. “I need only point out 
to you that in this bill now before us is a 
provision increasing the allocation of funds 
to the disability trust fund to the detriment 
of the old-age and survivors insurance fund,” 
he declared. 

Congress is as aware as anyone that there 
is no such thing as a free lunch—or free re- 
tirement or medical benefits. It is, however, 
much more concerned with the voters of to- 
day than with the youngsters who will pay 
their bills in the future. 

This is an appropriate time, then, to recall 
what the Ways and Means Committee said 10 
years ago: We should take sober warning 
that, in our zeal to provide ever greater bene- 
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fits and to provide against an ever wider area 
of need, we do not destroy the very system 
which we have created.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] to recom- 
mit H.R. 6675, with instructions. 

I vote for it, not because I agree with 
everything the distinguished Senator has 
said in support of his motion, nor because 
I agree with everything the motion says. 

I vote for the motion because it gives 
me an opportunity once again to make 
my position clear on the several issues 
involved in this important subject, the 
same reason I previously voted for the 
motion to strike of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Last year I was a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate from Oklahoma. I was 
running in the home State of the dis- 
tinguished late Senator Robert S. Kerr. 
I was a candidate for the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Kerr. I was a can- 
didate in a State which knows well the 
words “Kerr-Mills,” and its basic concept 
concerning medical care for the aged. 

As a candidate for the Senate, I made 
clear to the people of Oklahoma on 
countless occasions my position on the 
several questions involved here today. 

I recognize well and feel most deeply 
the tremendous need for expanded medi- 
cal care for the aged and others. I am 
not in total agreement with the sugges- 
tions made concerning medical care by 
the motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. I do feel that the ad- 
ministration approach to this great prob- 
lem is not the best answer at this time, 
and I know that history will show that 
it was only the beginning of an answer at 
best. I believe that we should do more 
for those in need than this bill provides— 
and I am willing to be liberal in my 
definition of “need,” and I think particu- 
larly we ought to do more for those who 
are victims of the tragedy of catastrophic 
illness than this bill provides. 

I believe that the financing provided 
in this bill for expanded medical care for 
the aged is not the proper way to go 
about financing this need. I think the 
increased payroll tax will operate as a 
drag on our economy. I think that the 
whole concept of this section is regressive 
because it does not properly take into ac- 
count the differing abilities to pay the 
costs of the program, nor does this bill 
take into account the differing needs for 
benefits under the program. 

The distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] attempted to change this 
regressive concept by a substitute which 
he offered in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The Long substitute was first 
adopted and then rejected by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The amendment offered on Thursday 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
TIS], which I supported and voted for, but 
which was not adopted by the Senate, 
would also have corrected materially the 
bad concept in this bill, because it would 
have required that the 20 percent of those 
over 65 who have the highest incomes 
would have had to pay a greater share of 
their medical costs. 

Had we adopted the Curtis amend- 
ment we would have then been able to 
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take the lid off of the limited number of 
days that a person can receive care and, 
thereby, could have taken care of the 
complete needs of those who are victims 
of the tragedy of catastrophic illnesses as 
was advocated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] and in a modi- 
fied form by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE]. 

As my statement in Thursday’s Recorp 
indicates, I feel the Curtis amendment 
would have made this bill much more 
fair and would not have made the work- 
ing man and woman pay more of their 
earnings so that people with high in- 
comes able to provide for themselves 
could have free medical care. 

But the Long substitute failed in com- 
mittee and the Curtis amendment failed 
Thursday on the floor of the Senate. 

Therefore, in keeping with my own 
conscience on this matter and my com- 
mitment to the people of Oklahoma, I 
cannot vote for this bill because of the 
medicare provisions which it contains, 
though I know the bill will pass, and I 
know that the time has long since passed 
when major alternatives can be consid- 
ered. However, in voting for the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska, I have an 
opportunity to make clear that there is 
much about this bill I like. 

I am strongly in favor of increasing 
the cash benefits of old age and other 
public assistance and for social security 
recipients. I am also strongly in favor 
of increasing the amount these people 
can receive from earnings or from other 
sources without having the amount of 
their assistance reduced. 

In line with this thinking on my part, 
I supported the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] to 
allow social security recipients the option 
of retiring at age 60 at two-thirds of the 
regular benefits. I supported and voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] which would have 
provided for regular cost of living in- 
creases in social security benefits as the 
cost of living index rises. I cosponsored 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] an amendment which pro- 
vided that increased old age assistance 
under this bill would go into effect in 
July of this year, rather than January 
of next year, as the bill had provided. I 
supported the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to pro- 
vide that increased cash payments under 
this bill would be in addition to benefits 
now received. 

Therefore, there is much about this 
bill which I like, as I now make clear by 
my vote for the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. I like the 
provision of the bill which allows in- 
creased earnings for social security re- 
cipients, and as a matter of fact, I would 
like to see these people be allowed to earn 
up to $2,400 per year without having 
their assistance reduced and permit 
earnings and reductions at a $1 for $2 
ratio up to $3,600. 

There are many other things which I 
like about this bill as I indicate by my 
vote for this motion, and if the motion is 
adopted, I will certainly and imme- 
diately join hands with all interested 
Senators in seeing that we make some 
real improvements in the social security, 
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old age and other public assistance and 
Kerr-Mills programs, and in bringing 
back to the Senate at once a more work- 
able and sound program and a more 
compassionate and more complete pro- 
gram for medical care for the aged. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that the issue is 
very clear. If Senators wish to take the 
medicare provision out of the bill they 
should vote for the motion. If they wish 
to stay with the committee amendment, 
they should vote against the motion. 

This is the most important provision 
in the bill. If Senators wish to keep the 
King-Anderson provision in the bill, as 
recommended by the President, they 
should vote against the motion. If they 
are opposed, they should vote for the 
motion. Iam prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 1 minute. 

I agree that the issue is clear. We 
have an opportunity to save $2.5 billion 
and provide better protection at a lower 
cost. We have an opportunity to save 
the country from a gigantic step in 
socialism, because to provide medicare 
for those well able to provide it them- 
selves cannot be justified on any other 
basis. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
shall vote with the Senator from Ne- 
braska, because I believe these two mat- 
ters should be separated. I believe the 
two subjects, social security and medi- 
care, should be separated. For that 
reason I shall vote for the motion to re- 
commit. If his motion fails, I shall vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] to recom- 
mit the bill. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the senior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Symincton]. I understand that he 
would vote as I intend to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
TON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Syminectron] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would vote 
“yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[ No. 175 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 

Allott Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Bennett Jordan, N.C. Salto: 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Simpson 

Lausche Stennis 
Dominick Miller Thurmond 
East Morton Tower 
Ervin Mums Tuos Del 
Fannin urphy oung, N. Dak. 
Harris 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Anderson Hart Morse 
Bartlett Hartke 
Bass Hill Muskie 
Bayh Holland Nelson 
Bible Inouye Neuberger 
Boggs Jackson 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Cannon Long, Mo Randolph 
Carison Long, La Ribicoff 
Case Magnuson 
Church Mansfield Smathers 
Clark McClellan Smith 
Cooper McGovern Sparkman 
Dodd McIntyre Talmadge 
Douglas McNamara Tydings 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fong Mondale Yarbo: 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—1i1 

Byrd, Va. Hruska Pearson 
Dirksen Kuchel Russell, Ga. 
Pulbright McCarthy Symington 
Hayden 


So Mr. Curtis’ motion to recommit the 
bill with instructions was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer 
amendments which I send to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent that they be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendments be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the further reading of the 
amendments will be dispensed with, and 
they will be considered en bloc. 

The amendments of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], considered en 
ploc, are as follows: 

On page 22, strike out lines 3 through 8, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(4) The amount payable for post-hospital 
extended care services furnished an individ- 
ual during any spell of illness shall be 
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reduced by a deduction equal to one-fif- 
teenth of the inpatient hospital deductible 
for each day (before the 101st day) on which 
he is furnished such services after such sery- 
ices have been furnished to him for 60 days 
during such spell.” 

On page 187, line 1, insert “and skilled 
nursing home“ after hospital“. 

On page 187, line 9, insert “and skilled 
nursing home” after “hospital”. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp two statements 
in support of the amendments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF HARRIS AMENDMENT No. 1 


This amendment if adopted would make 
this bill consistent and logical in its treat- 
ment of costs of both hospitals and skilled 
nursing homes. 

The bill as it came from the House, and 
as reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, treats skilled nursing homes differently 
from hospitals on the establishment of pay- 
ments to them and is, therefore, presently 
inconsistent. 

Part 1, the medicare provision, of H.R. 
6675 provides that both hospital and nurs- 
ing home services shall be compensated on 
the basis of reasonable costs. 

However, in section 204, on page 186 of 
H.R. 6675, as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee, it is provided that under the Kerr- 
Mills provisions of the bill hospital services 
shall be compensated on the basis of reason- 
able costs, but no such provision is made for 
skilled nursing services to be compensated 
for on the same basis. 

It is neither fair nor logical to compensate 
hospitals on the basis of reasonable costs 
and not provide the same compensation for 
skilled nursing homes. 

It is agreed by everyone, I believe, that 
the fair and consistent thing to do is to 
adopt this amendment, but it is said that 
this will cost too much money. My amend- 
ment will cost more money initially, but in 
the long run it will pay for itself. 

Nursing home costs are between one-fifth 
and a little over one-third of average hospital 
costs. Therefore, it is good public policy to 
encourage the elderly patient to transfer 
from the hospital as soon as it can medically 
be done, because the Costs therefor will be 
much less. 

Furthermore, it is good public policy to see 
that the elderly patient gets in a skilled nurs- 
ing home which has all of the proper safe- 
guards and standards. 

My amendment will accomplish both of 
these ends. If we don’t adopt the amend- 
ment, and refuse to pay reasonable costs in 
a skilled nursing home, we will encourage the 
patient to stay in the hospital where costs 
will be greater, or we will subsidize second- 
class nursing homes, because we will refuse 
to pay reasonable costs. 

I hope that my amendment will be adopted 
because, first, it is fair and consistent—nurs- 
ing homes and hospitals are both paid for 
reasonable costs. Second, if we don’t adopt 
the amendment and pay nursing home rea- 
sonable costs under Kerr-Mills, then those 
indigent patients over 65 will either be sent 
to or remain in hospitals where it will cost 
three to five times as much, or they will be 
placed in substandard homes and get sub- 
standard care, because you get what you 
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EXPLANATION OF HARRIS AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, medicare bills from the time 
of the Forand bill down to and including 
the 1964 King-Anderson bill provided for 
twice as many days of nursing home care as 
hospital care. This was sound principle, 
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The reason why twice as much nursing 
home service was provided was to encourage 
people to transfer to nursing homes as soon 
as medically practicable. The convalescence 
period is normally longer than the initial 
period of illness. Nursing home costs are be- 
tween one-fifth and a little over one-third 
that of hospital costs. The average hospital 
cost is $40 per day, while the average nursing 
home cost is around $10 per day. 

H.R. 6675, as passed by the House, recog- 
nizes that the timely transfer from hospitals 
to skilled nursing homes would prevent over- 
crowding of hospitals and cut down on costs 
under the program. This aim was accom- 
plished in the House version of the bill by 
allowing a patient to convert 40 unused hos- 
pital days into 80 nursing home days. 

Now, this provision was expanded and 
changed to give additional hospital days with 
a $10 a day deductible. However, the com- 
mittee did not increase the nursing home 
days in the case of catastrophic illness, but 
instead provided for 80 days of nursing home 
care with a $5 a day deductible. 

This committee version inadvertently dis- 
criminates against and discourages the use 
of skilled nursing homes, My amendment 
seeks to correct that discrepancy. It would 
leave nursing home care at 100 total days, 
but would provide that all over 60 days (not 
20 as is provided in the committee version) 
would be allowed at a deductible of $2.67 per 
day (not $5 as provided in the committee 
version). My amendment would make this 
provision in accord with the hospital pro- 
vision. 

There are sufficient safeguards now in 
H.R. 6675 to insure that skilled nursing 
homes will be used for only the chronically 
ill. A skilled nursing home must be under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse. It must be primarily engaged in pro- 
viding skilled nursing care and have policies 
developed and executed under the advice of 
one or more physicians and one or more reg- 
istered professional nurses. 

Now, it may be said that this amendment 
will cost more. However, such estimates do 
not take into account the fact that without 
this amendment we will encourage a patient’s 
staying in a hospital at greater cost, and 
with my amendment we will encourage a 
shorter stay in the hospital, supplemented 
by a longer stay in the nursing home at less 
cost. 

Therefore, under my amendment I think 
it is obvious that the cost will be the same 
or less under the program. 

With the safeguards provided in the bill, 
I believe that we should want to encourage 
transfer of patients when medically practi- 
cable to good, skilled nursing homes, and 
that is what my amendment will do. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. Due to the lateness of 
the hour, and the fact that an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] providing for the study 
of nursing homes and their responsibili- 
ties in relation to this program has al- 
ready been adopted, and the opposition 
which has been expressed in some quar- 
ters to both amendments, which have to 
do with nursing homes, I shall be brief. 

One amendment would provide a de- 
ductible of $2.67 a day rather than $5, 
as is now provided in the bill for nursing 
homes, and a free period of 60 days 
rather than 20 days, as is now provided 
in the bill. 

The other amendment would pay to 
skilled nursing homes their reasonable 
costs under the Kerr-Mills program, as 
now provided for hospitals under the 
same program in the bill. 
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T spelt not insist upon a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

I wish to have the statements on the 
amendments in the Rrconp, because, 
particularly as to one amendment, the 
House did a better job on the subject, 
and perhaps the conference committee 
can take these statements and the 
amendments into account in their de- 
liberations, and work something out bet- 
ter and more fair than what is now con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

First, I compliment the Senator from 
Oklahoma. He has proceeded in proper 
fashion. He has offered his amendments. 
The proposal of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] is that this subject be 
considered carefully. No one knows at 
this time what the cost of nursing care 
should be, and no one knows how long 
the period will run. Therefore, the 
amendments should be rejected. I have 
promised the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the Committee on Finance and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will make a careful study, and 
by the time Congress meets again, we 
shall have answers for him and for the 
country. 

I appreciate the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. We shall try all the 
harder because of the fine way he has 
acted. I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendments by a voice vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Icould not hear 
what the Senator from Oklahoma said. 
Do I correctly understand that he pro- 
poses a study? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; these are def- 
inite amendments. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] proposed a study 
which would require several months. 
That is the best way to proceed. We 
have not enough information at this time 
on nursing homes. If we study the sub- 
ject for a few months, we shall be in a 
much better position when the Senate 
meets again next year. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has done. He has agreed that 
a study be made; then we shall be able 
to report to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from New Mexico. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. If I am in control of 
the time on this side, I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments, en 
bloc, offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. (Putting the question.) 

The amendments are agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the voice 
vote be taken again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, en bloc, offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendments were rejected. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs], I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 79, 
line 3, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing after the word “anesthesiology” in 
the parenthesis “under arrangements by 
the hospital with them.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that the amendment is nec- 
essary. What it does is to make addi- 
tionally and redundantly clear that the 
bill, as amended by the Committee on 
Finance, is neutral on the subject of 
arrangements between hospitals and 
Medical specialists. Where arrange- 
ments for the services of the medical 
specialists are made through the hos- 
pital and the hospital bills for the serv- 
ices of the medical specialists reimburse- 
ment will be made under plan A. Where 
medical specialists do not wish to have 
the hospitals do the billing, and do not 
wish to come under such an agreement, 
preferring to bill individually, the Com- 
mittee amendment permits reimburse- 
ment under the supplementary plan B. 
The Committee amendment does not 
take sides as to what kind of arrange- 
ment the specialists may or should 
work out with the hospitals. 

The present amendment to the Com- 
mittee amendment was suggested by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
Officials of the Illinois Medical Society 
and, I believe, of one or two of the spe- 
cialty boards have also suggested similar 
language. I join him in offering it, be- 
cause although I do not believe it is nec- 
essary, it will make it crystal clear that 
the purpose is not automatically to put 
all specialists services under plan A, but 
to guarantee freedom of choice to the 
doctors and hospitals without Federal 
interference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The principal element 
involved is as follows: If Senators will 
refer back to a few lines preceding: 
namely, page 78, lines 19 through 23, 
they will find that that is what is in- 
tended. In my judgment the language 
which we have now inserted could have 
been, without the insertion, construed 
that way. We so argued in opposition 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] a while ago. 

But in order to make it crystal clear 
that the Federal plan would be neutral, 
I have transposed the words appearing 
on page 78, in lines 20 and 21, “under 
arrangements with them made by the 
hospital,” and repeat them at this point, 
as the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois and me does. Then it be- 
comes crystal clear that that is the pur- 
pose and intention, and that it will not 
be necessary to construe the language 
in that way; the text will actually say it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York, He has been most help- 
ful, and, of course, he is a sponsor of 
the amendment adopted in committee. 
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I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
for the able discussion which he carried 
on. He enabled us to clarify this point 
at least largely in the direction he 
wished, although not wholly so. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This raises a question 
which has bothered some of us, includ- 
ing the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HickEen- 
LOOPER], yesterday. Colorado has what 
is known as a Medical Services Act, 
which is somewhat vague in this area, 
except that a plan of operation has been 
developed by which specialists, such as 
anesthetists, bill their patients indi- 
vidually, and then they pay the hospitals 
a rental fee for space they occupy and 
facilities which they use. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois—because it is most important— 
whether this proposal would interfere 
with that arrangement, which has been 
quite satisfactory both to hospitals and 
specialist doctors in Colorado, either 
under plan A or plan B? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The answer is that 
the committee amendment would not. 
It would protect the freedom of hospitals 
and medical specialists to make agree- 
ments either to have billing through the 
hospitals or billing by the doctors and 
still have the services covered under 
either plan A or plan B. 

The question raised by the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
was also answered this afternoon by the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 
Iowa has a law which, I understand, is 
also neutral on the subject, and permits 
either type of billing. The fact is that 
the committee amendment, reinforced 
by the pending amendment, would re- 
store to Iowa doctors and hospitals their 
free choice in this; whereas, if we were 
to adopt the House plan in these cases, 
coverage of these services would be per- 
mitted only under plan B and what I 
understand to be the prevailing arrange- 
ments in Iowa—namely, billing through 
the hospital—might well have to be re- 
negotiated to provide the separate billing 
essential to coverage under plan B. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is my understand- 
ing that perhaps the Iowa statute is 
more definite than Colorado’s. But un- 
der the Colorado statute, a plan has been 
worked out very well, apparently to the 
satisfaction of the hospital and of the 
doctors. I wanted to have the legisla- 
tive record clear that under the provi- 
sions of the bill as it now stands, it is not 
intended to disrupt in any manner or to 
change the plan of operation which has 
been adopted out in Colorado. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; un- 
less by joint agreement of the doctors 
and a given hospital, a different arrange- 
ment is reached. But that would have 
to be by joint agreement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If a joint agreement 
has been reached, that is a different 
matter. I wish to be certain that this 
provision would not disrupt an arrange- 
ment which has been perfectly satisfac- 
tory, I am sure, to patients, doctors, and 
hospitals. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. If 
in Colorado there are hospitals which 
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bill directly and then compensate the 
medical specialists, for example, on a 
salary or a percentage basis, the com- 
mittee amendment would not interfere 
in such arrangements. But the House 
provision would do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I understand that. I 
do not believe that is the situation in 
Colorado; I merely wished assurances 
that this provision would not disrupt an 
agreement that is working well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to make 
the statement that it would not. Simi- 
larly, wholly independent practice would 
not be interfered with by the Finance 
Committee amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The same answer 
could be given to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that I gave to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] last night; 
that is, that the question was presented 
to the Social Security Board repre- 
sentatives and the representatives of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The answer, very clearly, was 
that it would not require any change in 
the law with respect to contracts en- 
tered into in pursuance thereof. I be- 
lieve that would give the Senator from 
Colorado the assurance he seeks that 
contracts would not be interefered with 
by the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in a 
long speech during the debate earlier this 
afternoon on the Cooper amendment to 
strike the committee amendment relating 
to medical specialists, I quoted the full 
text of letters from the General Counsel 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which give assurances that 
the committee amendment is neutral in 
this matter. However, we can further 
back this up in the legislation itself, 
since some Senators desire such as- 
surance. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
highly appreciative of that statement. 
While I heard the colloquy between the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER] and the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] last evening, I did not at that time 
have available to me the language of the 
Colorado statute, which is somewhat 
vague and leaves it up to the doctors and 
the hospitals to agree upon an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That freedom would 
be continued. 

Mr. ALLOTT. They have arrived at 
an arrangement which has been in effect 
for approximately 15 years. I am happy 
to have the assurance that it will not be 
disrupted. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLER. I have one question to 
ask which has not yet been covered. 
We have been talking about the terms 
that are in effect at the present time. 
There is no provision in the bill which 
would prevent a change in existing 
contracts or the issuance of new con- 
tracts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. MILLER. If a new hospital is 
built and new contracts are entered into, 
or not entered into, by doctors, the bill 
is neutral. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
There would have to be a voluntary 
agreement between the hospital and the 
doctors. There would be no blanketing- 
in of medical specialists against their 
will. Does the Senator agree with that 
interpretation? 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with the inter- 
pretation. That point has been made 
abundantly clear on the floor. My only 
point is that in talking about the present 
contracts, we are not implying that 
future contracts cannot be entered into 
or that they may operate without a 
contract. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to make it 
clear that existing contracts may be 
modified by joint agreement if not con- 
trary to State law. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, who is 
in charge of time for the opposition? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield time to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a few questions about 
the ultimate outcome of the bill. I shall 
not take very long. 

The pending bill is now in the amount 
of $7,487 million. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be permitted to receive an answer 
to my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator be willing to withhold his 
present comments until the pending 
question can be cleared up? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. I shall not have 
the time later. 

I have added up the items given to me 
by the staff expert. The President’s pro- 
gram envisioned a cost of $4,733 million. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the bill as it now 
stands contemplates the expenditure of 
$7,487 million. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I believe the Sen- 
ator is within range. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean 
that we have escalated the President’s 
recommendation by $2.7 billion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I believe the Sen- 
ator is approximately correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Converting those 
amounts into percentages, it would mean 
that we have increased the President’s 
recommendation by 61 percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Again, the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That leads one to the 
conclusion that the President said, “I am 
prepared to go along with the program 
for $4,733 million.” However, the com- 
mittees of Congress and Congress itself 
raised that amount by $2.754 billion, or 
61 percent over the amount recom- 
mended by the President. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have an amend- 
ment here which I expect to offer on be- 
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half of the committee, after we have con- 
cluded all other amendments. That 
amendment would increase the tax on 
payrolls so that the tax fund would be 
adequately financed. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. That does not answer 
my question. We have raised the cost 
of the program by $2.754 billion. Trans- 
lated into percentage figures, that would 
be an increase of 61 percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator states 
that he has an amendment to offer which 
would increase the tax in an amount 
sufficient to finance the increased 
amount of $2.754 billion? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The amendment 
would provide for raising the tax to see 
that we can finance the trust fund out 
of the tax, so that there would be no 
deficit in the trust fund. 

Certain amendments have been agreed 
to which would take some funds out of 
the generalrevenue. That amount would 
have to be made up later by taxes which 
this body would, I presume, vote for. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In summary, that 
would mean that, either by increased tax 
upon the workers and the employers, or 
by the authorization of the expenditure 
of funds from the general fund, there 
would have to be provided $2,754 billion 
which the President did not request. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is it 
not true that this matter would go to 
conference and the final figures would be 
determined by the conferees from the 
House andthe Senate? The final figures 
might be well below what is finally ap- 
proved in the Senate today. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the conferees fight in the conference to 
bring the figure down to $4,733 million? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would have to say 
to the able Senator from Ohio that our 
first duty is to represent the views of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, so 
far as the leadership is concerned, it 
has every confidence in the conferees. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is it 
not true that some of the increases in 
cost have been placed in the bill by 
those who, in the past, have been op- 
posed to health care for the aged under 
social security? Some voted for re- 
committal. On the final vote, some will 
undoubtedly vote against the bill. 

The bill has been loaded with costs 
by many opponents of the bill. Some- 
times I believe that it has been loaded 
intentionally in order to defeat the 
measure. 

Let us be done with hypocrisy in this 
matter. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, can 
the Senator point out one instance in 
which the Senator from Ohio has acted 
inconsistently? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that the 
Senator from Ohio is relatively consist- 
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ent—not always, but relatively con- 
sistent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to this 
measure, can the Senator from Illinois 
point out one instance in which I did 
not vote to cut the expenditures? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield as much 
time as is necessary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Ohio has 
a very good character. I am not at- 
tacking his character. However, let it 
be known that a large part of the in- 
creased cost in the pending measure 
has been occasioned by those who have 
never believed in medicare, who still 
do not believe in medicare, but who 
thought they could pad the figures and 
then talk about what they tried to get 
for the blind, for the old, and for the 
aged groups, and then vote against the 
measure or for recommittal. They would 
thus be able to go to special interest 
groups and ask for their support, and 
then ask for support for those who are 
opposed to the measure itself. 

This is no personal charge against 
the Senator from Ohio. He is an honest 
man. 

I believe that the general rollcalls 
will reveal that what I have said is 
true. I merely say let us be done with 
hypocrisy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator has not answered my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will give the Sen- 
ator absolution. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me a half minute? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield a half minute to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio is rec- 
ognized for one-half minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
been puzzled over why votes have been 
passed to increase the expenditures. I 
have not joined them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and myself, I call up my amend- 
ments which I have at the desk, provid- 
ing for extended hospital care, and ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendments be dispensed with and 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. itd 
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The amendments offered by Mr. 
HARTKE are as follows: 

On page 17, lines 15 and 16, strike out “for 
up to 120 days during any spell of illness”. 

On page 18, strike out lines 5 through 9. 

On page 18, line 10, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(1)”. 

On page 18, line 14, strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”. 

On page 19, strike out lines 8 through 15. 

On page 19, line 16, strike out “(d)” and 
insert “(c)”. 

On page 20, line 3, strike out “(e)” and 
insert (d) “. 

On page 20, lines 3 and 4, strike out (b). 
(c), and (d), inpatient” and insert (b) and 
(o), inpatient psychiatric”. 

On page 20, line 10, strike out “(f)” and 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 21, line 3, strike out “(before the 
121st day)”. 

On page 36, line 2, insert “(1)” after “(a)”. 

On page 36, line 13, strike out “(1)” and 
insert “(A)”. 

On page 36, line 24, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(B)”. 

On page 37, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“(2) In addition to the amounts that are 
appropriated (under the provisions of para- 
graph (1)) to the Trust Fund, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Trust 
Fund from time to time such sums as the 
Secretary deems necessary for any fiscal year 
in order to place such Trust Fund in the 
same position at the end of such fiscal year 
in which it would have been if payment un- 
der part A for inpatient hospital services (in- 
cluding inpatient psychiatric hospital services 
and tuberculosis hospital services) furnished 
an individual during a spell of illness could 
not be made after such services had been 
furnished him for 60 days during such spell”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. HARTKE. Three minutes. I 
shall not take very long. 

When the House of Representatives 
passed the medicare bill, it provided for 
60-day hospitalization, out of which $40 
was to be paid by the patient. When 
this matter reached the Finance Com- 
mittee, the assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], at- 
tempted to include long-term illness 
coverage. That amendment was first 
adopted in the committee, and then de- 
feated. 

Following that, I offered an amend- 
ment in the committee, which was 
adopted, and which provided for exten- 
sion of 30 days above that provided by 
the House figure of 60 days, on the basis 
of sharing the cost, whereby $10 would 
be paid by the patient and the rest cov- 
ered by the administration under the 
social security program. 

The amendment I am offering today 
does nothing more than eliminate the 
60-day limitation. In other words, if 
the amendment is adopted, there would 
be coverage for a hospital stay of 60 days, 
with a $40 deductible. Thereafter, the 
patient could stay in the hospital for 
such time as the doctor and the review- 
ing committee of the hospital deemed 
necessary, with a sharing of the cost by 
the patient on the basis of $10 a day. 

This amendment really covers long- 
term illness, which I call catastrophic 
illness. I understand that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
author of the bill, has a different term 
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for it. It is really a catastrophe if a 
person has to be in the hospital 120 days 
and then is forced to leave the hospital, 
no matter what his complaint is. There 
is no greater horror that anyone can 
think of than to know that he may be in 
the hospital and know that his coverage 
may not extend to the period when he 
has to stay in the hospital for 6 months 
to a year, for example. 

This amendment maintains the dig- 
nity of the social security system. It is 
not a charitable approach. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, the problem arises from 
the fact of lengthened life as a result of 
medical research and achievements. As 
a result, there is much trouble concern- 
ing the necessity of people having to go 
to hospitals who have diseases that very 
often will terminate in the hospital. 
They have cancer, heart disease, and ma- 
jor diseases of that kind. 

That is something which scares not 
alone the aged, but younger people, too. 
If we do not adopt the amendment we 
shall be back in a short time to put this 
provision on the books. I am sure fail- 
ure of the Congress to enact this pro- 
vision would come back to plague us for 
breaking faith with the American people. 

How many times have we said in advo- 
cating medicare—and I may say, for the 
benefit of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], that I am going to vote for 
the bill We do not intend to kick you 
out on the street. We are going to see 
you through”? In other words, we have 
said they are not going to become for- 
gotten people. 

Ninety-nine percent of the people are 
covered under the bill. The amendment 
would cover the 1 percent who have 
waited so long to be covered. They are 
the ones who should be covered by the 
bill in order to have a program which is 
progressive, necessary, and dignified. 
They are the ones who need this pro- 
tection. We can give it to them today. 
In the words of President Johnson, we 
do not want to leave the chill of an 
empty purse on any aged person after 
he is in the hospital. 

I think the amendment makes com- 
monsense and that the Senate should 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the Senator any 
estimate of the cost involved by adoption 
of the amendment? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. It is a very in- 
expensive provision. It would cost about 
$40 million—less than the cost of one 
atomic submarine, less than the cost of 
military storage in the United States, less 
than the cost of five motor gunboats 
being used in Vietnam. 

I have had a check made in local hos- 
pitals as to the number of such cases 
involved. In one hospital in a 3-month 
period there were only 13 such cases in- 
volved and 91 cases discharged. 

The number is small, but the effect is 
large. This is the real heart, and the 
real purpose, of a program that we have 
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called medicare. The fear of long-term 
illness causes stark terror in people, not 
alone the aged, but the young as well. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need to 
reply, but I hope not more than 3 min- 
utes. 

I am personally opposed to the amend- 
ment. A number of members of the Fi- 
nance Committee are also opposed to the 
amendment. However, we recognize that 
there is strong sentiment in the Senate 
for the amendment. 

Actually, as the able Senator from 
Indiana has said, it involves only $40 
million. That does not seem like a large 
sum of money at this time. 

The amendment is a modified version 
of the Ribicoff amendment, which was 
defeated by 4 votes. The amendment is 
a distinct improvement in that it con- 
tinues to have the coinsurance feature, 
which is desirable, although it takes off 
the limit of the time in which a patient 
may stay in the hospital. 

As temporary manager of the bill, I 
am prepared, after checking with other 
members of the Finance Committee, to 
take the amendment to conference for 
consideration. 

I yield back my time on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendments has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 181 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 181. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HARTKE 
is as follows: 

On page 385, line 5, strike out “$330,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000”. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is 
a very short amendment. It deals with 
a deficiency in the Virgin Islands because 
of an emergency in the old age pension 
program. It makes it possible to in- 
crease the amount from $330,000 to 
$500,000 to make sure that the program 
is carried forward. If the amendment 
is not adopted, some people will have to 
be dropped from the rolls. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s amendment involves approxi- 
mately $200,000 for the Virgin Islands. 
There is some doubt as to whether it is 
appropriate as an amendment to this 
bill, but, after consultation with mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, we will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 minute? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As I heard the Senator 
from Indiana, the amendment applies to 
the Virgin Islands. Does any similar 
problem exist within any other terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction of the 
United States? 

Mr. HARTKE. No; this is a peculiar 
problem, They do not have sufficient 
funds. It is a special situation which 
exists with respect to those islands. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana. [Putting the question.] The 
“yeas” seem to have it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is in doubt as to how Senators 
voted on the last amendment. The 
Chair will request a division. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the ques- 
tion be put once again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTIRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New York, and yield 
him 1 minute for the purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. The question has arisen 
and I direct the attention of the Senator 
to page 72 of the bill, line 15, subdivision 
(£), which relates to the kind of carriers 
who may be contracted with in respect 
to services rendered under the supple- 
mentary part of the bill, part B. 

My question is this: Will the carriers 
be included under this definition who 
are consumer-oriented group health 
plans or will it be confined only to those 
who are primarily staff and representa- 
tives of the medical profession? I re- 
fer specifically to carriers of such group 
health 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senate that no 
amendment is pending. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have yielded time on the bill to the Sen- 
ator from New York of 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I refer specifically to 
the group health insurance in New York 
State. Will such carriers of this kind 
be allowed to participate in the admin- 
istration of the program? I refer spe- 
cifically to the words on lines 2, 3, and 4, 
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of the bill, on page 73 of the bill, “with 
respect to providers of services only, any 
agency or organization’ undertaking 
membership agreements or subscription 
contracts or similar group arrangements. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. I am advised 
by my staff that there is a broad inter- 
pretation, and the Senator’s implica- 
tion in his question is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. Will the Senator yield me 
30 seconds more to call attention to 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have been 
sitting in the rear of the Chamber and 
I have not heard a word that is going 
on. I do not know what is being dis- 
cussed. The soliloquy in the well of the 
Senate does not resound very well back 
here. I hope that we could find out 
what is going on and what is being 


proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s position is well taken. The 
Senate will please be in order. Senators 


will please take their seats. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from New 
York from the time available on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that the basis for 
part B of the bill was developed in an 
oustanding work of public service by the 
National Committee on Health Care of 
the Aged, headed by Arthur Flemming 
and with a most distinguished member- 
ship, including the former Secretary of 
HEW, Marion Folsom, distinguished 
businessmen, deans of medical schools, 
doctors, and others. This work was fi- 
nanced voluntarily and has made such 
an extraordinary contribution to this 
final bill. 

This report was presented at the White 
House to President Kennedy in Novem- 
ber 1963, not too long before the tragedy 
which overtook him and the Nation. He 
received it and commented most favor- 
ably. 

This report certified and consolidated 
the total effort of Republicans since 
1949 when the first bill was offered by 
me with certain of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives and through 
the Anderson-Gore-Javits bill which 
passed the Senate last year. 

This concept of voluntary health cov- 
erage with the aid of private sector car- 
riers to give physicians and other serv- 
ices making this truly a full health care— 
other than as to drugs—bill can justly 
be claimed as the contribution which 
makes the pending measure truly bi- 
partisan. Such a concept was never in 
the King-Anderson or other adminis- 
tration bills until together with those of 
my Republican colleagues who joined 
in it, it was accepted by Senator ANDER- 
son and then by Senator Gore and is now 
an established and accepted essential 
part of the plan of health care for the 
aging incorporated in this bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a list of the members of the 
committee, the contributors to the com- 
mittee, and excerpts from the report de- 
livered to President Kennedy approxi- 
mately 10 days before the terrible trag- 
edy 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE AGED 


Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman, president, 
University of Oregon. 

Russell Nelson, M.D., Vice Chairman, presi- 
dent, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

James Dixon, M.D., president, Antioch Col- 
lege. 

Marion B. Folsom, director and former 
treasurer, Eastman Kodak Co. 

Arthur Larson, Ph. D., director, World Rule 
of Law Center, Duke University. 

Russel V. Lee, M.D., founder, Palo Alto 
Clinic. 

John C. Leslie, chairman, Committee on 
Aging, Community Service Society of New 

ork. 

Winslow Carlton, Secretary of the Board, 
chairman, Group Health Insurance, Inc, 

Vernon W. Lippard, M.D., dean, Yale Medi- 
cal School. 

Dickinson W. Richards, M.D., Lambert pro- 
fessor of medicine emeritus, College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 

Thomas M. Tierney, director, Colorado 
Hospital Service. 

Hubert W. Yount, former executive vice 
president, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Howard L. Bost, Ph. D., study director. 

Prof. Henry H. Foster, Jr., legal consultant. 


EXCERPTS FROM COMMITTEE REPORT 


The central purpose of an American solu- 
tion to the problem of financing the health 
care of present and future generations of 
the aged must be to encourage and protect 
the independence and dignity of the individ- 
ual. In its basic approach to this problem, 
our Nation must aim at preventing depend- 
ency as a concomitant of the deterioration 
of health in the declining years of life. 

This requires a shift in public policy from 
placing major reliance upon charity and wel- 
fare assistance measures to placing emphasis 
upon the development within the Nation 
of health insurance for the aged. Public 
assistance programs present the prospect of 
great increases in requirements for public 
funds without accomplishing the objective 
of preserving the independence of elderly 
people or of reducing the economic hazard 
of illness as a threat to their independence. 
By their nature, such programs, including 
the Kerr-Mills program, deal with depend- 
ency after it occurs; health insurance, by 
reducing the cost which must be met at 
the time of illness to a level that is man- 
ageable, can prevent dependency and en- 
courage self-reliance. 

Clearly, the solution required in America 
today and for the future lies in actions 
which will achieve the health insurance cov- 
erage called for by the risk of illness in old 
age. 

To accomplish the necessary development 
of health insurance for the aged, the com- 
mittee proposes a dual public-private pro- 
gram, consisting of separate and distinct 
plans in the respective sectors of the econ- 
omy. These plans are equally essential and 
should be complementary. Together they 
should provide balanced and effective basic 
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protection covering roughly two-thirds of 
the aggregate health care costs incurred by 
the aged, leaving the remaining costs to be 
met by the individual on an out-of-pocket 
basis or through supplementary private 
insurance. 

The public plan, in the committee's view, 
should utilize the principle of contributory 
social insurance to cover all persons 65 years 
of age and over, with payments collected 
during the working years of all employed 
and self-employed persons. The most ap- 
propriate area of protection to be provided 
by the public plan is institutional care, 
which is the most frequent cause of financial 
shock-loss to the aged. The extent of this 
protection under the proposed plan would 
represent approximately one-third of the 
aggregate health care costs of the aged. 

Another third of these costs, the commit- 
tee believes, should be the subject of special 
private insurance covering the largest non- 
institutional costs that occur most fre- 
quently among the aged. Special efforts are 
called for in order to bring the cost of such 
basic, complementary private coverage with- 
in reach of most of the aged, to whom the 
most economical and efficient forms of in- 
surance are not ordinarily available. The 
committee sees a need for congressional ac- 
tion to permit insurance organizations to 
join together in concerted efforts to provide 
low-cost protection on a mass enrollment 
basis. 

These components of the proposed dual 
program for the aged are both mutually rein- 
forcing and mutually dependent. The com- 
mittee urges that one aspect not be consid- 
ered out of the context of the other; rather, 
they should be considered together. To this 
end, the committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on Health 
Care of the Aged, which would keep both 
the public and private components of the 
program under continuing review. 

Under the proposed program, the health 
services that are to be financed will be ob- 
tained and rendered within the American 
system of medical care, the same system 
which serves the general population of the 
Nation. The financing of health care costs 
by the program will be supportive of the 
patient-physician relationship requisite for 
good medical care. The program will 
strengthen the economic base supporting the 
operation and improvement of the health 
care establishment throughout the Nation, 
helping to stimulate expansion of needed 
health care resources to serve all groups. 

To provide guidelines for developing health 
insurance for the aged under broad national 
policy, the committee has formulated a num- 
ber of principles. These are set forth be- 
low and are discussed in the sections of the 
report which follow. We believe that 
through combined public and private ac- 
tion embodying these principles, a solution 
to the problem of financing the health care 
of the aged will be attainable in a way that 
is compatible with, and in fact will strength- 
en and reinforce American traditions and 
values. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR PUBLIC INSURANCE 

1. A long-range public plan should be es- 
tablished, based on the principle of contribu- 
tory insurance and calling for all employed 
and self-employed persons to participate dur- 
ing their working years, so that upon reach- 
ing age 65 all will have the protection pro- 
vided under the plan without further pay- 
ment. 

2. The long-range public plan should be 
self-financed by a separately designated pay- 
roll tax, collected as a part of the social secu- 
rity tax and equally shared by employees and 
their employers (or paid by the self-em- 
ployed), with the benefit level under the 
plan tied to the proceeds from this source. 
Contributions should be placed in a special 
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trust fund committed to provide stipulated 
benefits after age 65 to those under the plan. 

3. The extent of health insurance protec- 
tion provided by the public plan should be 
designed to offset substantially the abnormal 
burden resulting from greater use and high- 
er cost of health services required in old age, 
so as to give the aged a fair chance of main- 
taining their independence and providing for 
themselves. 

4. The public plan should be designed to 
encourage and facilitate coverage of the aged 
under private health insurance for additional 
protection. It is essential that health in- 
surance coverage provided under the public 
and private plans be complementary and that 
the roles of the public and private sectors in 
providing protection be mutually reinforcing. 

5. The benefit structure of the public in- 
surance plan should be focused upon health 
services, the cost of which tends to have the 
greatest and sharpest impact, rather than 
upon services involving routine costs or costs 
which tend to fall in a less concentrated 
fashion. 

6. The public insurance plan for the aged 
should fit into the current system of health 
facilities and medical care in the Nation, 
with maximum free choice among providers 
of services, and it should contribute to the 
improvement and expansion of needed health 
resources in the communities of the Nation. 

7. A fundamental long-range objective of 
the public insurance plan for the aged 
should be progressive improvement in the 
quality of the services financed through the 
plan. 

8. Responsibility for the administration 
of the public insurance plan for the aged 
should be assigned to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with the assistance 
of an Advisory Council on Health Insurance 
for the Aged. In administering the plan, the 
Secretary should be authorized to contract 
for services of voluntary organizations and 
required to invite proposals from such or- 
ganizations for consideration. Direct admin- 
istration of benefits should be undertaken by 
the Federal agency only if proposals from 
voluntary agencies are not adequate. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF COMPLEMENTARY 
PRIVATE INSURANCE 

1. As a corollary action to the establish- 
ment in the public sector of a plan for the 
aged limited to basic institutional services, 
national policy should assign to private in- 
surance the complementary role of establish- 
ing protection to cover other health care 
requirements of aged persons. 

2. Private health insurance should concen- 
trate primarily on covering the major clusters 
of expense for physician care and other non- 
institutional services, so that, together with 
the institutional care covered by the public 
plan, the aged will have a well-balanced 
package of basic protection. 

8. Basic complementary protection under 
private insurance should be made available 
to all persons in the aged population without 
disqualifications, reductions in benefits, or 
increases in premiums because of advanced 
age or condition of health. 

4. Private insurance organizations should 
devote intensive efforts to extending basic 
complementary protection to the aged pop- 
ulation, with concentration on developing 
marketing methods designed to produce 
high-volume, low-cost mass coverage. 

5. Congress should take action which 
would make it possible for insurance com- 
panies and nonprofit health plans to join in 
concerted nationwide efforts to extend to the 
aged population basic protection, comple- 
plementary to that established under the 
public insurance plan for the aged. 

6. To increase the proportion of the aged 
covered in the future under complementary 
protection, private insurance organizations 
should develop methods for prepaying during 
the years of active employment the cost of 
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groups also should be encouraged to continue 
retirees under group insurance plans. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

A National Advisory Council on Health In- 
surance for the Aged should be created and 
charged with advising the Secretary in ad- 
ministering the public insurance plan for the 
aged and with making periodic reports to 
the Congress through the President on the 
status, in both the private and public sectors, 
of implementation of national policy for 
health care of the aged. 

Support for the work of the National Com- 
mittee on Health Care of the Aged was pro- 
vided by: the Albert A. List Foundation; the 
Kaplan Fund, Mr. Jack Kaplan, president; 
the Stern Foundation; Mr. John Hay Whit- 
ney; Mr. William Creasy; Senator Jacos K. 
Javits and others. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for yielding to me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will wait just a moment, let 
me say that as a member of the commit- 
tee very much interested in this bill, we 
all appreciate greatly what the Senator 
from New York arranged. He did bring 
together Mr. Flemming and a great many 
other fine persons and they did a mag- 
nificent piece of work on this problem. 

A member of my staff, through the 
courtesy of the Senator from New York, 
was permitted to sit in at the meetings 
at all times. The Senator from New 
York did a very fine job, and I wish to 
compliment him on it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his kind comments. 

AMENDMENT NO. 326 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 326 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment (No. 326) offered by 
Mr. Cooper is as follows: 

On page 184, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“NOTICE CONCERNING BENEFITS PROVIDED UNDER 
TITLE XVII OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

“Sec. 123. (a) The Secretary shall, not 
later than July 1, 1966, provide personal no- 
tice (containing the information and data 
prescribed under subsection (b)) to 

“(1) each individual who is expected (by 
reason of entitlement to, or application for, 
benefits) to be entitled to monthly insur- 
ance benefits for the month of June 1966 
under the insurance program established by 
title II of the Social Security Act, and who 


will have attained age 65 on or before such 
month; 

“(2) each individual who is expected (by 
reason of entitlement to, or application for, 
benefits) to be entitled to an annuity or 
pension under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 for the month of June 1966, and 
who will have attained age 65 on or before 
such month; 
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(8) each individual whom the Secretary 
has reason to believe would be entitled to 
the benefits provided by part A of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act by reason 
of the provisions of section 103 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965, if the Sec- 
retary (A) knows the name and address of 
such individual, and (B) has occasion (with- 
out regard to this section) to send any other 
notice or correspondence to such individual. 

“(b) The notice referred to in subsection 
(a) shall contain (1) a separate description 
of the benefits provided under part A of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, examples 
of types of health care which are not pro- 
vided by such part A, and information as 
to the class of persons eligible to qualify for 
such benefits, as well as the procedure to be 
followed to apply for such benefits, (2) a sep- 
arate description of the benefits provided 
under part B of such title XVIII, examples 
of the types of health care which are not 
provided by such part B, and information as 
to the class of persons eligible to qualify 
for such benefits, the conditions and limita- 
tions imposed upon the receipt of such bene- 
fits, and the procedure to be followed in 
applying for such benefits, and (3) advice 
to the individual that he should make ar- 
rangements through other insurance pro- 
grams or otherwise to protect himself against 
health care costs which are not covered by 
part A or B of such title XVIII, or both such 
part A and part B. 

“(c) In addition to the personal notices 
required to be sent under subsections (a) and 
(b), the Secretary shall utilize to the fullest 
extent feasible other media of communica- 
tions to apprise the public of the informa- 
tion and data required to be contained in the 
notice described in subsection (b). 

„d) The Secretary shall also furnish a 
personal notice (containing the information 
and data prescribed under subsection (b)) 
to each individual who after June 1966 be- 
comes entitled to monthly insurance benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act and 
who has, at the time he becomes so entitled, 
attained age 65, or will attain such age with- 
in one year thereafter. 

“(e) The Railroad Retirement Board shall 
furnish to the Secretary such information 
as it may possess and which may be neces- 
sary or useful to enable the Secretary to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (a) 
(2). Such Board also shall furnish to each 
individual who becomes entitled to an an- 
nuity or pension under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 after June 1966 and who, 
at the time he becomes so entitled, has at- 
tained age 65 (or will attain such age within 
one year thereafter) a personal notice con- 
taining the information and data prescribed 
in subsection (b).” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this is 
not a substantive amendment. It would 
merely direct the Secretary of HEW to 
take all practical measures to notify 
those who will be scheduled beneficiaries 
under the program of changes in the pro- 
gram. 


I know that there are many offices of 
information under the Social Security 
Administration which will undertake this 
task. There are some 600 divisions or 
sections in that office. We all know that 
with the vast changes in the program, it 
will be a necessary task to advise the 
present beneficiaries and the scheduled 
beneficiaries of the changes in the act 
which will apply to them. 

I am sure that the Social Security of- 
fices will undertake to do this, but this 
would give them congressional direction 
to make special efforts to disseminate the 
information. 
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I believe that all of us have known, in 
receiving correspondence from our con- 
stituents, that there are many bene- 
ficiaries of the social security system 
who do not understand or who have not 
been informed as to the changes which 
will affect them. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky is a constructive amendment, 
but I should like to ask him whether he 
would modify the amendment to require 
a notice to be sent to all taxpayers, not 
only recipients of social security, as to 
how much is being withheld from their 
paychecks, and why. Many people will 
find a reduction in their paychecks as a 
result of the payroll tax increase, and I 
believe that they should be apprised of 
that so that they will know what has 
happened. 

I believe that if the Senator would do 
this, it would improve his amendment 
and would give a complete picture of 
what has taken place as a result of con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.COOPER. Iam sure that that in- 
formation will come to them very quick- 
ly. They are bound to know that 
promptly. 

I am certain that the beneficiaries will 
quickly learn about this program and 
how it will affect them. 

Mr. MILLER. The only thing the tax- 
payer will see will be the reduction in 
his paycheck, and he will wonder why. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am informed that 
the W-2 form, and other forms, con- 
tain a provision now which shows where 
and for what purpose the money has 
been deducted, when they pay their tax. 

Mr. MILLER. The W-2 form shows 
the amount of Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act contribution, but they get 
that at the end of the year. What the 
Senator from Kentucky is trying to do 
is to let people know at an early date 
exactly what they can expect to receive 
under the bill. The American people 
should know what they are paying for. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not have the 
amendment available at this moment, 
but I shall be glad to incorporate it. 

Mr. MILLER. I can incorporate it 
quickly. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are prepared 
to accept the amendment of the able 
Senator from Kentucky, if it is not 
further complicated, because obviously 
what the amendment would provide is 
what the Secretary of HEW would do 
anyway; namely, to notify the people 
who are the beneficiaries of the social 
security program, or who may be quali- 
fied under other programs, as to what 
the law now is and what they can expect. 
Therefore, I believe it is a worthwhile 
amendment. 

Let me say to the Senator from Iowa 
that page 138 of the bill, line 12, section 
107, states as follows: 

Sec. 107. Section 6051(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to additional 
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requirements) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The statements required under this section 
shall also show the proportion of the total 
amount withheld as tax under section 3101 
which is for financing the cost of hospital 
insurance benefits under part A of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act.” 


Thus, it is in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. When is this infor- 
mation to be furnished the employee? 

Mr. SMATHERS. On the W-2 form. 

Mr. MILLER. But that comes at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I presume that it 
does come at the end of the year. 

Mr. MILLER. Would it not be better 
to let them have the information as soon 
as possible? I am not proposing that 
they be told every time they receive their 
paycheck. I am suggesting that at the 
time the program goes into effect, when 
their paycheck is first reduced, they re- 
ceive a notice as to why, instead of mak- 
ing them wait until the end of the year 
to find out. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I share the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] that they are 
going to find this out very quickly. I 
would hope that the Senator from Iowa 
would not pursue his amendment to the 
amendment, because we are prepared to 
take the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(No. 326). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 87 
at line 1, strike all following the paren- 
thesis through line 4, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “licensed pursu- 
ant to State law or approved by an agen- 
cy of any State responsible for licensing 
institutions primarily engaged in pro- 
viding to inpatients (A) skilled nursing 
care and related services, or (B) rehabil- 
itation services for the rehabilitation of 
injured, disabled, or sick persons, as 
meeting the standards established for 
such licensing, or which—”. 

On page 88, beginning at line 9, strike 
all through line 15. 

Renumber “(10)” as “(9)”. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
been much concerned lest there be a 
discrepancy in that portion of the medi- 
cal care title of the bill which relates to 
nursing homes qualified to participate. 

I think it is only fair to say that the 
effect of the language beginning on page 
86 of H.R. 6675 is to give a monopoly to 
large hospital-oriented nursing homes 
without regard to the very fine services 
furnished by others not big enough to 
meet the requirements of this bill. 
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In order for a nursing home to be 
eligible under this bill, it would have to 
have agreements with one or more hos- 
pitals for the transfer of patients. It 
would have to have in effect a utilization 
review plan which would closely tie its 
services to the hospitals. It would have 
to employ the services of numerous pro- 
fessionals over the larger part of the 
day. In other words, Mr. President, this 
bill requires the nursing homes to be 
large operations intimately tied to hos- 
pitals in their areas. 

In many States it will be found that 
few of these nursing homes can qualify. 
For example, in the State of Vermont 
there are only two or three that could 
qualify under the provisions of this bill. 
In total they represent 155 beds. The 
other 189 nursing homes in all probabil- 
ity could not qualify, although they pro- 
vide excellent nursing home care. So, 
of the some 45,000 people over age 65 in 
Vermont who may need nursing home 
care, only 155 beds may qualify for pay- 
ment coverage if this bill is adopted as 
written. 

My amendment would automatically 
qualify any nursing home licensed by a 
State to operate as a nursing home. 
Who is the better judge of whether a 
nursing home meets adequate and rea- 
sonable standards of safety and care? 
Clearly, the State agency which has the 
responsibility for overseeing the opera- 
tions of the home. If we impose the 
very rigid standards of this bill, only 3 
of 192 nursing homes in the entire State 
of Vermont would apparently be eligible 
for payments administered under this 
bill, and, undoubtedly, a similar situa- 
tion would exist in many States. 

Under my plan, the fact that a State 
has licensed any one of these nursing 
homes is prima facie evidence that the 
home is adequate to the needs of the 
patients. My amendment preserves the 
qualifications otherwise imposed by the 
Federal Government for those homes in 
States having no licensing laws. 

We may be faced with the problem of 
building huge nursing homes or making 
it necessary for people to remain in 
hospitals much longer than otherwise 
would be necessary, or to transfer them 
long distances to hospitals and nursing 
homes in the large metropolitan areas. 

This is something that we should con- 
sider seriously. I know that in the case 
of my State—and I certainly believe it is 
true in many other States also—the 
facilities are not available if the stand- 
ards provided in the bill are adhered to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting patiently for the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont to raise 
this point. I am looking forward with 
anticipation, and shall listen most care- 
fully, to the statement that will un- 
doubtedly be made by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. 

This is a point which concerns me 
deeply in regard to my own State of New 
Hampshire. While I was a member of 
the Special Committee on the Aging, I 
discovered—it was only about 4 or 5 
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years ago—that not one nursing home in 
my State was qualified under the criteria 
which apparently prevail in the bill. 

I also discovered—that situation may 
not be entirely true—this afternoon, 
when I spoke with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that, 
so far as they knew, no nursing home at 
this time in the State of New Hampshire 
is qualified. 

Furthermore, I discovered that a hos- 
pital would absolutely, and did absolute- 
ly, refuse to take any responsibility for 
nursing homes or clinics or medical cen- 
ters that are located 1 foot away from 
the site of the hospital, because of the 
responsibility involved and the possi- 
bility of damage suits resulting from 
malpractice or some other occurrence 
that may take place in a nursing home 
or in a medical center or in a clinic not 
under the direct control of the hospital. 

Unless there is some very strong ex- 
planation or reassurance, I hope the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will prevail. Otherwise, there 
would be nothing in my State, for ex- 
ample, to furnish nursing home care for 
these elderly people. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I have 
had an extended discussion with the 
Senator from Vermont. I can well 
understand his concern and the concern 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. If we look at the sections 
of the bill that the Senator was looking 
at, there is reason for concern, because of 
the partially settled nature surrounding 
many small towns, and the far distances 
that they are from organized hospitals. 

However, if the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
will turn to page 92 of the bill, they will 
find another provision in which the 
Committee on Finance took into account 
the problem with which they are con- 
cerned. At page 92, beginning at line 4, 
there appears this language: 

Any extended care facility which does not 
have such an agreement in effect, but which 
is found by a State agency (of the State in 
which such facility is situated) with which 
an agreement under section 1864 is in effect 
(or, in the case of a State in which no such 
agency has an agreement under section 1864, 
by the Secretary) to have attempted in good 
faith to enter into such an agreement with 
a hospital sufficiently close to the facility to 
make feasible the transfer between them of 
patients and the information referred to in 
paragraph (2), shall be considered to have 
such an agreement in effect if and for so 
long as such agency (or the Secretary, as 
the case may be) finds that to do so is in 
the public interest and essential to assuring 
extended care services for persons in the 
community who are eligible for payments 
with respect to such services under this title. 


Considering the State of Vermont and 
the State of New Hampshire, with which 
I am well acquainted, very few hospitals 
are located in the major cities. How- 
ever, there are many small communities 
and small towns which are perhaps 25 
or 30 miles distant from a hospital. Yet 
these small towns have nursing homes. 
Under those circumstances, the hospital 
could enter into an agreement with a 
nursing home, even though it is not adja- 
cent or close by. 

Let us say that a hospital refuses to 
do so, because it is inconvenient to have 
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supervisors travel 30 or 40 miles to small 
towns where the nursing home is located, 
if the State of Vermont or the State of 
New Hampshire, or a health department 
or a department of hospitals, or a public 
agency has supervisory facilities or it has 
licensed these homes, they could certify 
to the Secretary that this is a proper 
nursing home and that the nursing home 
should be the kind of facility that would 
be eligible to take patients under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

If a State does not have an agency 
which supervises or licenses nursing 
homes, under those circumstances the 
Secretary of HEW would have the right 
to send into that State his own employees 
to certify that a nursing home was 
proper to provide extended care. 

I understand the concern of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I believe that with- 
out the amendment, in a colloquy on the 
floor of the Senate we can straighten out 
many of the questions that are in the 
mind of the Senator from Vermont, and 
for the REcorp we can establish a pro- 
cedure under which the nursing homes 
and the people in sparsely connected 
communities would have the protection 
and coverage that they should have un- 
der the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr, RIBICOFF. I am pleased to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. PROUTY. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor could tell me if the word “commu- 
nity” on line 17, page 92, means the 
patient’s community? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Will the Senator 
please repeat the question? 

Mr, PROUTY. Does the word “com- 
munity” as found on line 17, page 92, 
mean the patient’s community? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would assume that, 
without question, we are talking about 
the patient’s community. It is not the 
intention, in formulating and writing 
the bill, to require patients to travel far 
from their homes, 

Of course, in a situation in which a 
patient in a community might need hos- 
pital care that is not an emergency, nat- 
urally he would go near where the hos- 
pital was located. We talk about nurs- 
ing homes, home care, or the services of 
a doctor. What I have in mind, and 
what the committee has in mind, is a 
community in which the patient resides 
or lives, or the nearest community to his 
home. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from New Hampshire en- 
gages in a colloquy with the Senator from 
Connecticut, I should like to say that I 
hope this point will be made very clear 
in the conference report. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I shall not be a con- 
feree, but I hope that the conferees will 
so indicate. I have had a long and close 
contact with the bill, both as Secretary 
and as a member of the Committee on 
Finance. It was always our intention— 
because we recognized that many pa- 
tients come from rural communities in 
which there is no hospital—that in these 
cases where perhaps a hospital did not 
want to be bothered with a nursing home 
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30 or 40 miles away the State could step 
in with its own inspection and licensing 
agency, and in the absence of a licensing 
agency the Secretary would then certi- 
fy the nursing home. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. In order to establish 
as well as we can and as briefly as we 
can the legislative history, which might 
be very important to the States which 
we represent, I should like to inquire of 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut, who has had so much to do with 
guiding the bill, who has performed such 
constructive work in connection with it, 
and who has a background as former 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, his understand- 
ing of the meaning of the lines on page 
92. I refer particularly to the words 
“hospital sufficiently close to the facility 
to make feasible the transfer between 
them of patients and the information.” 
I ask the Senator if in his opinion that 
would mean a licensed nursing home in 
a town 25, 30, or perhaps even 40 miles 
away from the nearest hospital, where 
there is not a resident physician, but 
which would meet the criteria that the 
Senator anticipates would be laid down 
in case the hospital would not assume the 
responsibility. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It is my understand- 
ing and interpretation that when we talk 
about a resident physician, it is a physi- 
cian who is available in accordance with 
the facts and the customs of the com- 
munity. Naturally, in rural areas there 
might be a small hamlet without a doctor. 
It would be absolute nonsense and would 
be completely frustrating to the purposes 
of the act to say that under those cir- 
cumstances there must be a doctor resi- 
dent in the small hamlet. If it is the 
custom of that community to use a doc- 
tor in the region, be he 10, 15, or 25 miles 
away, but if that is the doctor who nor- 
mally services the people of that com- 
munity, I would say that it would satisfy 
the requirements of the act if the doctor 
were available on call in case of emer- 
gency to a nursing home, just as he would 
be on call to a person who might become 
suddenly ill in that community. 

Mr. COTTON. Through the courtesy 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and other Senators, 
including the Senator from Connecticut, 
we hope to have in my State a program 
to help us get resident doctors. The bill 
that I introduce was passed by the Sen- 
ate, but it has not yet passed the other 
body. 

There are communities in which a per- 
son who is ill must be taken 25 or 30 miles 
to the nearest hospital for real medical 
attention. In my opinion, however, those 
places have some very good nursing 
homes. It is not a question of conven- 
ience. The hospitals are extremely re- 
luctant to assume responsibility, due to 
distance, by entering into agreements 
with them or in any way assuming the 
responsibility for what is done. How- 
ever, the nursing homes are carefully in- 
spected by the State. 

I shall not take any more time, but is it 
the assurance of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that it is his under- 
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standing of the wording on page 92 of 
the bill that, in the absence of an agree- 
ment with a hospital, such nursing homes 
will be taken care of by proper criteria 
laid down by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Without a question 
of a doubt—and I would be shocked if the 
Secretary refused to certify the particu- 
lar type of facility which the Senator has 
described. Should such an event take 
place, and the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron] or the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] called it to the attention of the 
Finance Committee and to my personal 
attention, I would be the first to come to 
the floor of the Senate and to the Fi- 
nance Committee to make sure that that 
situation was remedied. But there is no 
question in my mind that we are all 
aware of the fact that in many rural 
communities throughout the Nation 
there is a dearth of doctors. We recog- 
nize that many communities are com- 
pletely without a doctor. Certainly peo- 
ple in rural communities are covered by 
the bill as people in large urban areas are 
covered by the bill. We intend that 
everyone, no matter where he is living 
in the United States, should get the full 
benefit of the act. My understanding of 
the bill is that the communities indicated 
by the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Vermont would defi- 
nitely be protected and the people would 
be entitled to such benefits. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I am somewhat re- 
assured. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I still 
have the floor. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado 3 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to have 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. I am not en- 
tirely satisfied with the answers he is 
giving to my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. In the 
West there are areas in which we could 
geographically place some of the States 
of the East, as the Senator knows, in a 
few counties. In that respect, there- 
fore, the problem of distance becomes 
very acute and very great. 

The question I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator is as follows: The 
Senator quoted from page 92, line 4, and 
there is reference to page 108, section 
1864. 

What I should like to have is the 
assurance that the provision will apply 
to any nursing home, to use the common 
term, which is certified by a State 
agency. In Colorado we have a very fine 
certification law, a licensing law, for 
nursing homes. What I wish to be as- 
sured of is whether they have a doctor 
in actual attendance or whether they are 
operating in conjunction with a hospital, 
those nursing homes will be recognized. 
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They are up to high standards. I have 
inspected a great number of them. I do 
not wish to be caught on a technicality 
that someone has not complied with the 
law, or that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has decided that 
this is not so. If we are going to pass 
the bill, I wish to be sure that those peo- 
ple are provided for. 

Will the Senator assure me that the 
occupants of a nursing home in a State 
which has certified a nursing home and 
has licensed it will be treated like the 
occupants of any other nursing home 
anywhere else in the country? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would have to say 
in all candor that not every nursing home 
licensed by a State would be covered; 
there is no question about that. A State, 
for example, may have low standards. 
Certainly it is not the intention to allow 
elderly persons who need nursing home 
care to be placed in firetraps. Many hor- 
rible tragedies have occurred in nursing 
homes throughout the United States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. One occurred in the 
District of Columbia 2 or 3 years ago, 
and nothing has been done to correct 
such conditions. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. They have occurred 
all over the United States. Therefore, it 
is our intention to maintain a high de- 
gree of quality and service. That is why 
we have a provision, as a general propo- 
sition, to have an association in connec- 
tion with a hospital. 

But there is a situation, as stated by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron]. The provision on page 92, 
which I am speaking about, was placed 
in the bill by a Member of the House who 
comes from a district which has a situa- 
tion similar to the one discussed by the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from New Hampshire. He is Representa- 
tive ULLMAN, of Oregon. His district in- 
cludes small communities, widely scat- 
tered, far away from hospitals. 

If a State has low standards, I do not 
believe anyone would contend that el- 
derly persons should be placed in fire- 
traps. The question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the Senator 
from New Hampshire relates not mere- 
ly to providing for a State-licensed fa- 
cility; rather, the question is, what shall 
be done in a situation in which a hos- 
pital is so far away from a nursing home 
that it is unwilling to assume responsi- 
bility? So we have included language on 
page 92 to make an exception in such 
cases, to make certain that merely be- 
cause a hospital does not wish to as- 
sume responsibility, the people of the 
district affected will not be closed out. 
However, I would not contend that nurs- 
ing home facilities should be provided if 
a State is lax or if standards are so low 
that people would be placed in a firetrap. 
I think we are talking about two dif- 
ferent problems, entirely. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; we are not 
talking about two different problems en- 
tirely. The Senator from Connecticut 
has used an extreme approach, a “scare” 
approach, and that is not necessary. No 
nursing home in Colorado is a firetrap. 

Section 1864 provides no standards by 
which a determination could be made 
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as to whether a nursing home is ade- 
quate; and that section refers to sec- 
tion 1861. I do not find whether it does. 
I am trying to ascertain whether the 
States are subject completely to the whim 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as to whether the nursing 
homes in the States will qualify. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I should say, first, 
that I have not implied that anything is 
wrong with any nursing home in Colo- 
rado. I was speaking of a general prob- 
lem. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I remind the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut that 
3 years ago a disastrous fire occurred in 
a nursing home on Calvert Street, in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. We want to make 
certain that such a catastrophe will not 
happen again. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not want it to 
happen again. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In making the legis- 
lative history, we are discussing not only 
Colorado, Vermont, and New Hampshire, 
but are speaking about all 50 States and 
the Territories. 

If we turn to page 86 for a definition 
of extended care facilities, we find defini- 
tions to determine what an extended care 
facility is. That appears on page 86, 
beginning in line 24. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The question I am try- 
ing to have answered is, Who will make 
the determination? According to the 
Senator’s answer, as I understand, under 
section 1864 or section 1861, and the 
provision on page 92, it ultimately comes 
to a determination by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Secretary would 
determine ultimately the standards for 
each facility. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No; that is not the 
case. I should say that the decision 
would be made, in the first instance, by 
the hospital in the community. The 
hospital in the community would enter 
into an agreement with the nursing 
home. If X hospital were located in Y 
town, the hospital would determine 
which nursing homes, in the opinion of 
the staff and the management of the 
hospital, it believed were properly con- 
ducted nursing homes. The hospital 
would make the determination. 

However, a situation such as that de- 
scribed by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont and the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire might be 
encountered. There might be instances 
in which the hospital were so far away 
from the nursing home facility that the 
hospital would be unwilling to assume 
either supervision, inspection, or asso- 
ciation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
time yielded to the Senator from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It is necessary to 
take into account the problem that 
would be raised if a hospital were not 
interested in certifying a nursing home. 
Under those circumstances, the State 
would certify what is a proper nursing 
home, and would do so through its prop- 
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2 duly constituted licensing author- 
ty 


We provide, further, that if a State 
has no such agency—and there are some 
States in that position—the Secretary 
shall certify. The action of the Secre- 
tary would come into play only after the 
hospital refused or was not interested, 
or if a State did not have an agency. 
Then only would the Secretary act to 
fill the void. The Secretary would not 
take part in the initial decision. 

Mr, ALLOTT. The Senator is on the 
horns of a dilemma. In this instance, 
power is being delegated to an institu- 
tion, which may be wholly private, to 
determine whether a nursing home shall 
be qualified as a nursing home. On page 
108, beginning in line 22, the language 
reads: 


To the extent that the Secretary finds it 
appropriate. 


The decision is left entirely in the 
hands of the Secretary, without any 
guidelines, without any criteria. Ac- 
cording to the Senator’s argument, the 
determination is left in each instance 
to the local hospital. That does not 
happen to be true in my own hometown, 
but suppose there were a hospital in 
which there were antagonistic groups. 
Suppose the hospital authorities said, 
“We do not like that fellow; we will not 
certify that home.” It seems to me that 
if anything is to be done, it ought to be 
up to the State agency to establish the 
criteria and determine whether nursing 
homes in the State qualify. 

I believe that nursing homes should 
come under the program, just as much 
as any other institution; but I cannot be- 
lieve that it should be left to a private 
hospital or a private physician to deter- 
mine whether particular institutions 
qualify as nursing homes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am not on the 
horns of a dilemma at all. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am inclined to think 
that the Senator is. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No; I am trying to 
make some legislative history, so as to 
clarify questions raised by two distin- 
guished Senators who are vitally con- 
cerned with problems that are peculiar 
to their States and to other rural States 
that have different problems in highly 
urbanized communities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. We have tried as 
much as possible to place responsibility 
away from the Government, whether it 
be State or Federal. I have great re- 
spect for most of the hospitals in the 
United States. Hospitals are accredited 
by the American Hospital Association. 
In my opinion, and based upon my ex- 
perience, the American Hospital Associ- 
ation is one of the most responsible, ded- 
icated organizations in the country. The 
American Hospital Association has high 
standards; and we want high-standard 
hospitals and high-standard nursing 
homes. 

So to make certain that we will not 
create a large juggernaut under the State 
and Federal Governments, we have 
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placed the responsibility on hospitals, 
which are almost without exception 
charitable, civic, or nonprofit organiza- 
tions. We are saying to them, in effect. 
“We will let you decide the proper stand- 
ards for nursing homes.” 

We recognize that a situation might 
arise, and could arise, in which there 
might be prejudice on the part of a hos- 
pital; when a hospital would not want 
to assume the burdens, because of dis- 
tances. We do not want to deprive a 
large number of persons of services to 
which they are entitled. So we provide 
that if a hospital refuses to enter into 
such an agreement, under such circum- 
stances the State agency may say “An 
exception can be made”; and under 
those circumstances we say that it is the 
proper agency. 

Then the Secretary could come in as 
a last resort, if we had a State agency, 
and notify the hospital. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Since the time has 
been allotted to me, I must ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut to permit me to 
conclude my remarks. 

It seems to me that in this instance 
the Government has delegated its power 
of choice to a group of independent peo- 
ple, and that we have avoided the Gov- 
ernment process. If we want to place 
this matter in the hands of the State, 
which represents the people, I believe 
that we should do so. However, I be- 
lieve that my friend is on the horns of a 
dilemma. I do not believe that we can 
conscientiously say that these homes 
should be designated by an individual 
hospital in an individual town. 

Perhaps the Senator does not under- 
stand the problems which exist in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming, California, and other States of 
the country which have a real problem. 

We owe a great debt to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont for rais- 
ing the question. I sincerely hope that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont will be agreed to. It is a wholly 
sensible amendment. It is entirely in 
compliance with the spirit of the law. It 
makes more sense than the manner in 
which the subject has been covered in 
the law as written. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes from my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has control of 
the time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont would give 
prima facie standing to a State license 
when that license has been issued to a 
nursing home? 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is nothing 
conclusive about it. If some bad situa- 
tion were to develop, in the judgment of 
the Government agencies, to make it 
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appear that there was a bad administra- 
tion of a program, they could of course 
disqualify a particular nursing home. 

Mr. PROUTY, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly support the amendment. I 
believe that the action of the State 
agency should have prima facie standing. 
Iam glad that the Senator from Vermont 
proposes to give the State agency action 
no more than prima facie standing. 
That should give complete assurance to 
the Federal agency that if something is 
wrong, they have every right and duty 
to bring that point up and disqualify the 
particular nursing home. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont or the Senator 
from Florida yield 3 minutes to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
always admired the forthrightness and 
the ability to hit at the core of any prob- 
lem of my distinguished friend the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. I believe that this 
is a good amendment. I should like to 
see the amendment agreed to. However, 
with all due deference to the Senator 
from Colorado, I feel that I should ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Connecticut and come to his 
defense. 

What the Senator from New 
Hampshire wanted to do was not to con- 
centrate the power in Washington. Iam 
opposed to such concentration and I feel 
that way very deeply. 

I have a very great problem with this 
matter. My distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire, 
joins me. A situation exists in our State 
in which hospitals, because of their fear 
of taking responsibility for the conduct 
of nursing homes which are located too 
far away for them to really keep their 
fingers on them, will not enter into these 
agreements. If they do not enter into 
such agreements, and if the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 
Washington does not lay down the kind 
of criteria under which State-licensed 
and supervised nursing homes can func- 
tion in my State, it will cause a tremen- 
dous hardship on many of the people 
that we desire to reach by means of this 
legislation. They would suffer greatly 
from it. 

I wish to establish the legislative his- 
tory on the floor. I see present in the 
Chamber the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Kansas, who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance. They 
are listening intently. I have received a 
definite assurance from the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, for whom I 
have a very high regard—and I know his 
word is as good as any bond I could ever 
ask for—that it was the intent of the 
committee and his understanding of the 
wording of the bill, that, in situations 
such as I have described in New Hamp- 
shire, we can rely upon the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare to see to it that the bill 
reaches its goal and that nursing homes, 
if they have been properly inspected, li- 
censed, and approved by the State, will 
be allowed to take care of old people. 

I thank the Senator. I do not want 
the assurance of the Senator to be under- 
mined with regard to my home State by 
any estrangement or controversy about 
the structure of the bill. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. 

In answer to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I have been in both the State of 
New Hampshire and the State of Ver- 
mont many, many times. My son went 
to school in Vermont. My children went 
to camp in New Hampshire. I have 
friends who live there. I have visited 
there many times. 

I have been in the State of Colorado at 
least 10 times in my lifetime. As a Gov- 
ernor, and going to Governor’s confer- 
ences, I have spent much time with the 
other 49 Governors of the 50 States of 
the Union. I think that I understand the 
problem. 

As Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I never 
felt that my outlook or point of view 
was that of a Connecticut man. I always 
felt that I had the responsibilities and 
problems of all people, whether they lived 
in urban centers of the Nation, or in the 
tiniest hamlet, in trying to work out the 
problem. 

I hope the time never comes when I 
look at a problem from the point of view 
of the welfare of my own State. I hope 
that I shall always recognize problems 
as they exist. 

What I have been trying to do in the 
colloquy with the Senator is to attempt 
to establish beyond a doubt that their 
fears were groundless. I have also at- 
tempted to nail down in the legislative 
history we are making today that it is 
the intention of the Senate and of the 
Committee on Finance definitely to take 
care of the specific problem raised by the 
distinguished Senators from the States 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

They are zealously taking care of their 
own people. They have my assurance 
and the assurance of the Committee on 
Finance and of the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle that the bill is designed 
to definitely take care of the problems 
raised 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
agency can check on the people in the 
nursing homes and the people who live 
in the vicinity and use the nursing 
homes. If they do not devise coordinated 
plans, the State agency can come into 
play. If the State agency does not come 
into play, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare can enter into the 
problem. I know of no better way to 
give full assurance and a guarantee than 
shies the legislative history and the 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. 
President, who yields time? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the legislative history has been 
made very clear. I am indebted to the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
for his elucidation. 

I should like to call his attention to 
one thing. I wonder if he could accept 
an amendment. 

I propose the following amendment: 

On page 92, lines 11 and 12, insert between 
“hospital” and “sufficiently” the phrase 
“within the State or otherwise”. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
amendment is acceptable to me. 

Mr. PROUTY. That would mean that 
a small nursing home could negotiate a 
transfer agreement with a hospital in 
a State which is sufficiently close, or 
which has such an agreement, if the 
home is in the public interest and es- 
sential to take care of the persons of 
the community. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I believe that I un- 
derstand what the Senator is driving at. 
There might be a community in a State 
that is close to the border of another 
State in which a hospital is located. As 
I recall, Lebanon, N.H., would serve a 
small community across the line of Ver- 
mont that would meet the certification of 
the State of New Hampshire. 

I think this does clarify it for areas 
near the Canadian border, in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, or Maine, where 
there may be an association with a hos- 
pital across the border. I would be will- 
ing to accept the amendment by the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, if it is the disposi- 
tion of the present manager, with the ad- 
vice of the Senator from Connecticut, 
to accept this amendment, does it mean 
that the original amendment is with- 
drawn? 

Mr. PROUTY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is withdrawn, and the clerk will 
report the present amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 92, lines 11 and 12, to 
insert between the words “hospital” and 


“sufficiently” the phrase “within the 
State or otherwise”. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, we 
will accept the amendment. 

I yield back my time. 


Mr. PROUTY. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Finance Committee, I send 
to the desk certain amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Sorani of the amendments be dispensed 
with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments offered by Mr. 
SMATHERS are as follows: 

On page 304, line 6, strike out 6.7“ and 
Insert 6.8“. 

On page 306, line 20, strike out “4.45” and 
insert 4.50“. 

On page 306, line 22, strike out 4.9“ and 
insert 4.95“. 

On page 308, line 16, strike out “4.45” and 
insert “4.50”. 

On page 308, line 18, strike out “4.9” and 
insert 4.95“. 

On page 232, line 25, strike out “0.70” and 
insert “0.76”. 

On page 233, line 5, strike out “0.525” and 
insert 0.57. 

On page 305, line 9, strike out “0.60" and 
insert “0.65”. 

On page 305, line 14, strike out 0.65“ and 
insert 0.70“. 

On page 305, line 18, strike out 0.75 and 
insert “0.80”. 

On page 307, line 16, strike out “0.60” and 
insert 0.65“. 

On page 307, line 19, strike out 0.65“ and 
insert 0.70“. 

On page 307, line 22, strike out “0.75” and 
insert “0.80”. 

On page 309, line 12, strike out “0.60” and 
insert “0.65”. 

On page 309, line 15, strike out 0.65“ and 
insert 0.70“. 

On page 309, line 18, strike out “0.75” and 
insert “0.80”. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
amendments raise the level of tax so the 
trust funds will stay solvent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have been 
looking at the brief summary of the bill 
as contained on page 2 of the report, 
under paragraphs (9) and (10), which 
read: 


(9) revising the tax schedule and the 
earnings base so as to fully finance the 
changes made; and 

(10) making other miscellaneous improve- 
ments. 


Am I to understand from the acting 
manager of the bill that he does not in- 
tend by these amendments to put on new 
taxes, but simply to raise the existing 
taxes provided for in the bill sufficiently 
to cover the additions we have put in the 
bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes; to cover the 
amendments which we have adopted, 
which call for expenditures out of the 
trust funds. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And where the 
money comes out of the general reve- 
nues? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We shall have to 
e those moneys at some later 

te 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Since I last asked 
questions of the Senator from Florida, 
the total expenditures under the bill 
were increased by $40 million through 
an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Hartke]. The total 
expenditures now provided are $7.527 
billion as compared to a recommended 
expenditure by the President of $4.33 
billion. Those expenditures are approxi- 
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mately $2.8 billion beyond what the 
President recommended. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is about cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator 
from Florida contemplates giving au- 
thority to the Congress to establish ways 
and means of financing the deficit of $2.8 
billion. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
about correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand we are anxious to get on with the 
business of the Senate and have the 
House cover the rates, but let us get 
some idea of what is involved. 

As I understand the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida, the social se- 
curity tax rates are increased about one- 
tenth of 1 percent, in general. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect as to the combined employer-em- 
ployee rate. 

Mr. JAVITS. And the rates with re- 
spect to hospital insurance about 0.05 
percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. So there is no really 
sensational increase involved, and the 
wage base remains the same. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are not dealing with 
a sensational increase. 

Mr. SMATHERS. And it also revises 
the allocation to the disability fund. 
Otherwise the Senator is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Instead of this being an 
expenditure that will go down the rat 
hole, we are increasing the income to 
make the program actuarially sound. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time on the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendments has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 108, line 22 strike the words “To 
the extent” and all thereafter through the 
period in line 2 on page 109 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“An institution or agency which such a 
State (or local) agency certifies is a hos- 
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pital, extended care facility, or home health 
agency (as those terms are defined in section 
1861) shall be treated as such by the Secre- 
tary: Provided, That in the event the Secre- 
tary determines that the hospital, facility, 
or agency is so inadequate as to endanger 
the life or health of the people it serves, 
gives notice of such determination to the 
certifying State agency and provides an op- 
portunity for hearing thereon to the State 
agency.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The reason for this amendment was 
prompted by the colloquy between the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], relating to language on page 
108 of the bill, which leaves it entirely 
to the discretion of the Secretary as to 
whether or not one of these facilities 
certified by a State agency shall be so 
treated. 

My amendment provides that if the 
facility is certified by a State agency, it 
will be so recognized by the Secretary. 
However, if the Secretary determines 
such facility would endanger the life or 
health of the people served, then it must 
serve notice thereof to the State agency 
and give the State agency an opportunity 
for a hearing. The decision will be 
made, anyway, by the Secretary, but it 
will give the State agency an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing and an opportunity 
to clarify the matter. 

I hope the Senator from Florida will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I have 
not had a chance to study the amend- 
ment thoroughly, but I do not think the 
amendment is needed. It appears that 
we are trying to give the Secretary more 
power than he probably should have, 
and under the circumstances I think the 
amendment should not be adopted. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
afraid the real question in the colloquy 
which has ensued between the Senator 
from New Hampshire, the Senator from 
Vermont, and other Senators has been 
lost. There is a real question here as 
to whether or not the Senate is going 
to place the preliminary responsibility 
for the licensing of nursing homes with 
hospitals. There may be 100 different 
situations in a given community. I am 
not able to judge the situation in a large 
community, because I have never lived in 
a big city for any extended period of 
time, but I think I am fairly well able 
to judge the situation in small com- 
munities. There are at least 100 different 
instances when a conflict or block might 
come between a hospital and a particular 
nursing home. 

I hold in my hand a handful of tele- 
grams from nursing homes in Colorado, 
all of which are opposed to the bill in 
its present form. There are nursing 
homes in Colorado, and, I am sure, in 
many other States—I do not believe it 
applies to my State alone—where this 
proposal would form a block to the real 
care of persons in nursing homes. 
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We are indebted to the Senator from 
Iowa for his amendment, because what 
it would do would be to put it on a basis 
where it can be accelerated rapidly. It 
is left, then, to the State in the first re- 
spect, and then to the Secretary of 


If Senators would consider this 
amendment and take it to conference, 
they would find that the purposes of the 
bill as they have proclaimed them are 
actually being served by the amendment. 
Otherwise, I can tell the Senate right 
now that the effect of the bill will be 
that in many States, nursing homes 
which are of the highest quality are go- 
ing to have a rough time getting qualified 
under the bill. I would hope, and I ap- 
peal to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida again, that he will consider the 
amendment agreeably and take it to con- 
ference, because this is an amendment 
which will avoid a great deal of hard- 
ship on a great many old people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the telegrams to which I 
have referred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As is the H.R. 6675 will be a catastrophe 
for our aged in long-term facilities. Our 
association of 125 members urges you to sup- 
port the Harris amendment. 

F. H. HARRISON, 
Executive Director, 
Colorado Associated Nursing Homes, 
Inc. 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Floor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 6675 absolutely unfair to infirmed and 
long-term care facilities as is. I urge adop- 
tion of Harris amendment. 

Gor DassENKO, 
President, Western Slope Association 
of Nursing Homes. 
Fort CoLLINS, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you to support Harris 
amendment 6675 to prevent wholesale dis- 
crimination of treatment to our elderly and 
nursing homes. 

Harry ASMUS, 
President, Colorado Association of 
Nursing Homes. 


PUEBLO, COLO., 
July 8, 1965. 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 6675 as will appear on the floor will 
not do the job for the thousands of chron- 
ically il] elder citizens of our country. May 
I urge you, at the very least, to vote for the 
Harris amendment. Even 60 days is hardly 
realistic for nursing home care. Elder citi- 
zens receive better, cheaper care in modern 
nursing homes than in acutely oriented hos- 
pitals. Licensed accredited nursing homes 
are doing by far the best job in care for the 
elderly. Please check the records. 

ROBERT C. SMITH, 
Administrator Charmar Nursing Center. 
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BouLDER, COLO., 
July 8, 1965. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Floor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 6675 as is is totally wrong for the 
elderly patient, the long-term care facility 
and the taxpayer. Too much emphasis on 
high cost care. Recommend adoption of the 
Harris amendment. 

DONALD J. KING, 
First Vice President, 
Colorado Associated Nursing Homes. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
Senator ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As is H.R. 6675 will defeat all intent and 
purpose for long-term care of the aged. Sup- 
port Harris amendment. 

Frep JONEs, 
Prospect Lake Nursing Home. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
Senator ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 6675 needs many revisions in order to 
provide adequate long-term care for the aged. 
Strongly recommend the Harris amendment 
if passage inevitable. 

OLGA M. PRATT, 
Norton Nursing Home. 
CoLorabo SPRINGS, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
Senator ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As is H.R. 6675 will defeat all intents and 
purposes for long-term care of the aged. 
Support Harris amendment. 

JoHN W. HURD. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
Senator ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 6675 needs many revisions in order to 
provide adequate long-term care for the aged 
strongly recommend the Harris amendment 
if passage inevitable. 

GEORGE CAVANAUGH, 
Care More Nursing Home. 
DENVER, COLO., 
July 9, 1965. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you to support Harris 
amendment to H.R. 6675 to prevent discrim- 
inatory treatment of nursing home and the 
elderly. 

Marcie and VIRGIL Davis, 
Davis Nursing Home. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Most Senators have 
had an opportunity to study the lan- 
guage which the able Senator from Iowa 
has used in offering his amendment. 
But is it the intent of the amendment 
that in the event of a dispute between 
the Secretary of HEW and a given nurs- 
ing home in a given State, that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would supply a hear- 
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ing on the matter, subsequent to the 
development of that dispute, and, pre- 
sumably an adverse ruling? Is that the 
intent with which he offers the lan- 
guage? 

Mr. MILLER. That is the intent. If 
I may amplify that, the intent is to tie 
in with what the Senator from Florida 
Mr. HolLLAND] earlier joined in with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proutry], 
whether there is a prima facie case in 
favor of State certification. And there 
is. 
If the Secretary of HEW determines 
that, on the basis of an investigation, 
the facility will endanger the life and 
health of those whom the nursing home 
is serving, he sends a notice to the State 
agency and the State agency is granted 
the opportunity for a hearing. However, 
the power of decision will still rest with 
the Secretary of HEW. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Let me say to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle that I am going to ask 
them if they will accept this amendment 
and take it to conference. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, with 
that gilt-edged endorsement from the 
Senator from California, and the good 
intentions of Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, even though we cannot make 
heads or tails out of the amendment, we 
will accept it. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to vote for the bill and I do so on the 
basis of the statement made by the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield, so that I 
may send to the desk a totally complete 
technical amendment—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With the proviso 
that the Senator from Ohio does not 
lose his right to the floor. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 3, strike out “(b), (c),” 
and insert in lieu thereof (b)“. 

On page 22, line 6, strike out “121st” and 
insert in lieu thereof “101st’’. 

On page 386, strike out lines 1 through 4. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
amendment merely changes 121st to 
10ist. It is a mistake. It is a technical 
amendment only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 13 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I require only 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have obtained unanimous consent 
that Senators may make speeches con- 
cerning the pending bill expressing their 
views and they will all appear prior to 
the vote. They can do that after we have 
voted on the bill, which is being done for 
the convenience of Senators who wish to 
leave for their many engagements. 

Now if the Senator from Ohio wishes 
3 minutes, I am glad to yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
vote for the bill as it is now pending be- 
fore the Senate on the basis of the state- 
ment made by the majority leader, as 
follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is it not 
true that this matter would go to confer- 
ence and the final figures would be deter- 
mined by the conferees of the House and the 
Senate? The final figures might well be be- 
low what is finally approved in the Senate 
today. 


I do not know what the conferees will 
do, but it is my hope that they will try 
to keep the figures within those recom- 
mended by the President and adding 
thereto the cost of title L which is $600 
million. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BASS. I join the Senator in say- 
ing that I hope that when the bill goes 
to conference the actuarial part of the 
bill will be scrutinized with a great deal 
of care, because if there is one thing that 
is most important in the social security 
system, and in this part of the medicare 
program, it is that we keep it actuarially 
sound. 

Therefore, I commend the Senator 
from Ohio for his statement, and to 
thank him for his remarks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. We will find in con- 
ference that we cannot go below the $6 
billion, because that is in the House bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield 1 ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me point out a 
matter which has not been mentioned 
by the Senators in charge of the bill, 
that the President’s recommendation 
involved an expenditure of $4,733 mil- 
lion. There should be added to that 
$600 million which the President ap- 
proved as a part of the expenditure rec- 
ommended by the House for the financ- 
ing of items involved in title II. 

The President’s recommendation is for 
an expenditure of $5,333 million. The 
Senate has adopted a program involving 
an expenditure of $7.5 billion—$2 billion 
more than the President recommended. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me 30 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill a question. 

Under the definition of Extended Care 
Facility—section 1861(f)(6) page 87— 
states: 

(6) provides 24-hour nursing service which 
is sufficient to meet nursing needs in ac- 
cordance with the policies developed as 
provided in paragraph (2), and has at least 
one registered professional nurse employed 
full time. 


I assume that this means that an “ex- 
tended care facility” or skilled nursing 
home—must have one full-time regis- 
tered professional nurse—that is a regis- 
tered professional nurse on actual duty 
8 hours a day—7 days a week and that the 
rest of the time that a registered profes- 
sional nurse is available or on call; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. There are certain provisions 
of this section which require 24-hour 
nursing home care, and the other is a 
requirement for the employment of reg- 
istered nurses; but there is no require- 
ment for a 24-hour nurse’s service by 
a registered nurse. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH STRESSES VITAL IMPOR- 
TANCE OF PASSAGE OF HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
PLAN UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL BENEFITS ARE INCLUDED FOR OLDER 
CITIZENS 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 

this forum on August 15, 1960, I ob- 

served that the Senate was on the eve 
of considering legislation to meet the 
health needs of the aged and of working 
toward a solution of the problem which, 
for hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
is a vital concern. I identified that prob- 
lem as the one of meeting the cost of 
medical and institutional care “when 
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disability is at its highest point and in- 
come is at its lowest for many citizens.” 

It was my responsibility to have said 
then, and I emphasize now, that we can 
strike back at medieval concepts of char- 
ity—and can wield a major blow in be- 
half of a fuller life of honor, dignity, and 
physical and mental independence in 
the retirement years. 

The Record reflects that I called at- 
tention on that occasion to the fact that 
it was my prior responsibility, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, to 
have advocated and supported the orig- 
inal legislation which brought the so- 
cial security system into being. I said: 

Mr, President, it seems to me that it would 
be most fitting for us to pass a measure pro- 
viding a program of medical care for the 
aged during August 1960, the month of the 


25th anniversary of the 1935 Social Security 
Act. 


We failed, however, to include health 
care for the aged in our 1960 social secu- 
rity enactments. Approximately a year 
later, on August 2, 1961, I testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. My views were in support of the 
legislation before the House committee 
to expand the social security program to 
provide medical care for the aged on a 
prepaid insurance basis in addition to the 
medical assistance for the needy provi- 
sions of Public Law 86—778—Kerr-Mills. 

For several complicating reasons, the 
so-called medicare program was not 
added to the social security structure, 
although we made significant progress 
by including a health care amendment in 
the Senate in the 1964 social security 
legislation, only to lose the whole bill. 

I have recorded my third vote in sup- 
port of medicare. It is with a feeling of 
very real satisfaction that I am resolute 
in my support of both the amendment in- 
cluding the health care program for our 
elderly citizens, and other significant 
amendments in these 1965 additions to 
the social security system. The greatest 
gratification derives from the fact that 
this year, for the first time, it seems cer- 
tain that a medicare amendment will not 
stymie a whole social security amend- 
ments measure. We are truly engaged 
in enacting a law, not in an exercise in 
gesture and futility. 

With health care for the aged provi- 
sions in the House-passed legislation, our 
action in this body in incorporating 
those provisions, with Senate improve- 
ments, will make this a truly historic 
day. 

In anticipation of these significant de- 
velopments, I was requested by my friend 
the distinguished editor of the editorial 
page of the Huntington, W. Va., Adver- 
tiser, Wendell Reynolds, to prepare a 
guest editorial for that newspaper—to be 
published on this memorable date. I 
feel sure it will have a special niche in 
American history because it will be the 
technical if not the actual beginning of 
hospital care and limited medical service 
for our elderly citizens under the social 
security system. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the material I submitted 
to that newspaper printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEDICARE UNDER SOCIAL Securrrr—A GOAL 
NEARING FRUITION FOR ELDERLY 

In the U.S. Senate there likely will be 
passed, possibly before this day ends, an 
amended version of the House-passed and 
administration-advocated legislative measure 
providing insurance under the social security 
system for hospital care and some medical 
expenses for persons 65 years old or over. It 
includes the program popularly called medi- 
care, and your Senators earnestly support it. 
I am a cosponsor. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that this 
legislation provides also for increasing social 
security benefits and expanding the Kerr- 
Mills program of medical assistance to in- 
digent aged persons. Further included in 
the measure are child health care and other 
Federal-State public assistance programs. 

When Senate debate was opened on the 
medicare bill, which is only one facet of the 
Social Security Amendments Act of 1965, it 
was almost 30 years to the day after the 
original 32-page social security law was be- 
fore the Senate. I was then a member of the 
House of Representatives and was one of the 
sponsors of that original measure, and of 
many improving amendments in intervening 
years. 

The social security system has grown from 
its moderate beginning to be a real citadel of 
our country’s social and economic structure. 
When the legislation was reported in the in- 
itial 1935 action in Congress, it was con- 
templated that, by 1980, the benefit pay- 
ments would reach an annual level of ap- 
proximately $3% billion. Projections based 
on provisions of the measure to be passed by 
the Senate within a matter of hours indicate 
that by 1967 the total social insurance dis- 
bursements will approach $25 billion. This 
compares with the $16 billion level of benefit 
disbursements reached in 1964. 

Thus, if the House-passed bill, as amended 
in the Senate, emerges from the total legis- 
lative process and goes to the White House 
for assured Presidential signature approxi- 
mately in the form anticipated, it will make 
for a total social security system approxi- 
mately four times as large as the initial pro- 
gram begun in 1935. 

There is justifiable reason for gratifica- 
tion that the legislation nearing fruition, 
after many years of complications experi- 
enced in the field of health care for senior 
citizens, has the potential for providing 
meaningful protection for older Americans 
against excessive costs of hospital care and 
some related medical services. In scope, this 
medicare program may not be all that the 
elderly persons deserve, but it will be a sig- 
nificant initial achievement in expanding 
social security coverage into the health care 
for the elderly category. 

Although the measure’s most noteworthy 
and most publicized feature is the insured 
comprehensive senior citizens’ health care 
for 19 million persons above age 65, this is 
but one of the numerous parts of the new 
400-page legislative document known as the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965. 

In fact, although the emphasis is on health 
care for the elderly citizens, among those 
persons to be helped most by the legislation 
will be children. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the Social Security Amendments and medi- 
care bill embraces attention to the future 
leaders of America, as well as to the very 
senior citizens. 

Unlike the defeated 1960 medicare version, 
and unlike the 1964 health care for the aged 
amendment, this year’s medicare version will 
be passed as a vital part of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1965. The overall bill 
will go to the White House containing our 
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first comprehensive program of social secu- 
rity insured health care for aged citizens. 

On the final passage issue, every affirmative 
vote will be for a program certain of becom- 
ing law—and not a gesture as in past years 
when House Ways and Means Committee 
leadership was opposed. 

I have voted to include medicare in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965, and I 
will vote for the total measure with full ex- 
pectation that all important elements of it 
will become law. 

This epochal legislation, plus tax relief and 
education assistance measures in the con- 
gressional record of achievements, consti- 
tutes a constructive record. Historic steps 
are being taken for permanently improving 
the social, cultural, and economic strength 
of the United States of America and the 
mountain State of West Virginia. 

Here are some of the services the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965, including 
medicare, would offer if the final form closely 
parallels the Senate Finance Committee ver- 
sion now in the Senate: 

Approximately 19 million people would be 
eligible for basic hospital protection as of 
July 1, 1966, and, effective January 1, 1967, 
of longer duration than under the House- 
passed bill. Perhaps 17 million of these in- 
dividuals would also take advantage of the 
voluntary supplementary program which 
would cover physicians and other services as 
of January 1, 1967. About 8 million of these 
citizens also would be eligible for the re- 
vamped Kerr-Mills type program for medi- 
cally indigent persons. Many thousands of 
West Virginians will qualify. 

Of real significance is the fact that 20 mil- 
lion beneficiaries will receive a 7-percent ben- 
efits increase under the standard existing 
old-age and survivors benefits social security 
insurance, and other programs now under 
operation. 

There is in the Senate bill a new provision 
which parallels something for which the 
Senators from West Virginia have been work- 
ing for more than 6 years. Under it, approx- 
imately a million beneficiaries who work to 
supplement their social security benefits will 
profit from the liberalized earning limits. If 
the Senate amendment prevails in Senate- 
House conference, it will permit retirees to 
earn up to $1,800 a year without reduction 
of social security benefits. This would re- 
place the outdated $1,200-a-year limit on 
earnings without penalty under prevailing 
law. 

Another 333,350 of our older citizens, who 
are not now receiving any social security ben- 
efits, will qualify for new special benefits at 

72. 


e 72. 

Some 40,000 children will receive benefits 
because of liberalizing definition changes. 
And approximately 200,000 widows will haye 
the opportunity to draw benefits if they de- 
cide to retire at age 60 instead of age 62. 

There are other provisions in the Senate 
version which would provide for extension 
of certain social security benefits to children 
up to age 22 who are going to school. The 
prevailing cutoff date for eligibility is age 18, 
and I am hopeful that the age 22 level will 
prevail in conference. 

Many in all of these categories will be West 


Virginians. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
am gratified that my able colleague, 
Senator Rosert C. Bynp, will have his 
amendment to reduce the permissible re- 
tirement age under social security re- 
duced from age 62 to age 60 years, and 
that this amendment will be considered 
in the Senate-House conference. 

I support this proposal and believe the 
larger impact of earlier retirement in 
business, industry, and the professions 
poses a problem which should be the 
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subject of Senate hearings in the near 
future. 

The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is a member of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging and is chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Employment and Re- 
tirement Income, and also is a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and its Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower. The Subcom- 
mittee on Science and Technology with- 
in the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which I chair, is also involved in 
this vital area. I have a particular in- 
terest and responsibility, therefore, to 
develop in depth a better understanding 
of the dynamic changes in our labor and 
sociological structure. 

Mr. President, my concluding remarks 
are used to express genuine commenda- 
tion to the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. During the 
years, CLINT ANDERSON has labored with 
stout heart and high purpose to achieve 
this legislative landmark. I salute his 
leadership. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
goals outlined on the Great Society’s 
blueprint are ambitious and challenging. 
We cannot quarrel with the high purpose 
they seek to achieve. But they are costly, 
and in our zeal to realize these objectives, 
we can too easily lose sight of that fact. 

In short, we should be willing to pay 
the tolls that will be required before we 
embark on the expressways of the Great 
Society. Those tolls are surely going 
to be both high and continuing. 

This measure is the biggest and most 
costly of all social security programs. 
It contains major proposals to increase 
the retirement benefits for 19 million 
older Americans, and in addition, pro- 
vides medical care for our aged. The 
estimated cost of it is more than $7 
billion. 

To meet this high cost, the bill proposes 
to increase both the maximum on the 
amount of earnings that are subject to 
taxes from $4,800 to $6,600 beginning 
in 1966, and it also increases the tax 
rates. Indeed, under the pending pro- 
posal, the tax rate will be raised to 10 
percent in 1971, a figure long deemed to 
be the absolute economic maximum that 
could be allocated for the social security 
program. But, under this bill, that figure 
will be jumped to 11 percent by 1973. 
Thus, we can see that this measure 
breaks new ground in many respects. 

But, perhaps, Mr. President, this is not 
too surprising. For we live in an era 
where tradition is being subjected to 
reevaluation, where customs of yester- 
year are found wanting for the needs of 
today, and where constancy is giving way 
to change. 

Medicare is an attempted answer the 
conditions these changes have produced. 
It seeks to ease the minds of many of 
our citizens, and enable them to look 
forward to the future confidently, know- 
ing that the measure of economic inde- 
pendence gained during a lifetime of 
work will be supplemented in case of need 
and when their earning power has ceased. 

Yet, we need, to be fully cognizant 
of what this measure holds in store for 
our citizens. For example, while it does 
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establish a separate fund for the medi- 
care provisions, yet it will operate like 
the social security program; that is, it 
will in large part be financed on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. The taxes collected 
from the younger generations of today 
will provide the funds to pay the benefits 
to those older citizens who have retired. 
Likewise, the funds to pay for the 7-per- 
cent retroactive increase in social se- 
curity benefits will-be made up of taxes 
extracted from the wages of today’s 
younger workers. Thus, it is perfectly 
clear that this measure—like the social 
security program—commits this genera- 
tion and all future generations ad in- 
finitum, to greater and greater obliga- 
tions. It is therefore quite obvious that 
the continued success of the program will 
depend on the willingness of the people 
to pay the increased levy the program 
will demand. 

Our people should also be keenly aware 
of the fact that this bill, with its broad 
medicare provisions, could serve as the 
vehicle for further expansion to the point 
where more and more age groups are cov- 
ered until eventually everyone will be 
blanketed into the program and social- 
ized medicine may well be attempted. 

But these matters have been discussed 
time and again, both in the Congress 
and across the breadth of the country. 
Probably no other measure has been 
subjected to more debate and scrutiny 
than has the pending bill. For more 
than a decade it has been in the fore- 
front of national topics; indeed, in the 
recent presidential campaigns it was a 
major issue. I have become convinced 
that the vast majority of Americans 
want a medicare program. There is 
equally no doubt in my mind that they 
will have such a program. 

Mr. President, I take no issue with 
the major premise of this legislation. 
Indeed, it promises to become—like the 
social security program itself—an in- 
tegral part of the American way of life. 
As an instrument of the people, the 
Federal Government performs a high 
service by using its facilities and re- 
sources to enable our elderly citizens to 
receive adequate medical care. Espe- 
cially since under today’s standards, 
adequate care is too often beyond the 
reach of many of our aged people. 

My chief concern with this measure 
has been, over the years, in connection 
with the financing aspects. I would 
prefer, for example, to see a provision 
written into the bill whereby some 
standards are used so that the workers 
of today are not obliged to pay for the 
medical care of the large number of our 
elderly people who are quite able and 
willing to pay for the cost of such care. 
Of course, it might be a bit more diffi- 
cult to administer such a program, but 
it would be a more prudent, fiscally 
sound way to handle this problem. And 
it seems to me that before the Federal 
Government ventures into a program 
of such vast magnitude that we should 
first step cautiously—and conserva- 
tively—lest we commit ourselves to a 
burden that may prove too onerous in 
future years. 

It would certainly be much easier to 
expand a more modest program on the 
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basis of experience than it would be 
to curtail an overambitious program 
once launched. Indeed, my experience 
in the Congress convinces me that when 
the Federal Government embarks on a 
program of this nature, there is no 
backward step. 

The bill also provides for a voluntary 
program to supplement the basic medi- 
care plan for the payment of physicians’ 
fees and other medical and health serv- 
ices, to be financed through a small 
monthly premium paid by the individ- 
ual, equally matched by an amount 
from the general funds of the Treasury. 

Thus the financing provided for by 
this measure calls for a compulsory pay- 
roll tax on the individual and the em- 
ployer, together with a voluntary pre- 
mium payment by the individual to be 
matched by funds from the general 
Government revenues. 

To the wage earner this will mean 
less take-home pay; to the employer it 
will mean that his overhead costs will 
rise. All of this increased cost will 
ultimately be passed along to all con- 
sumers, including the very wage earn- 
ers whose spending dollars will be re- 
duced in the first instance under the 
provisions of this bill. And, obviously, 
the matching Federal funds can come 
from only once source; that is, from all 
taxpayers. 

I have pointed these facts out time and 
again in discussing this measure with 
various members of my constituency, and 
repeat them here only in an effort to 
place this bill in proper perspective. I 
want the people of Arkansas to know 
full well what this bill holds in store for 
them—not only the benefits it promises— 
but the cost it will entail. 

Mr. President, I do hold one other res- 
ervation about this bill and that relates 
to the possibilities of Federal interven- 
tion with, or attempted control over, the 
medical profession of our country. I am 
opposed to any legislation that would do 
that. Iam sure that none of us—includ- 
ing the bill’s most ardent proponent— 
want to enact legislation that will ad- 
versely affect our medical practitioners, 
nor would I want the profession to seek 
to protect its prerogatives so jealously as 
to endanger the operations of the medi- 
care program. 

But my reservations on this point are 
at least partially met by a provision in 
the bill which specifically provides that 
a beneficiary may obtain services from 
any participating institution, agency, or 
doctor of their choice. The responsibility 
for, and the control of, the care of the 
beneficiaries rests with the hospitals, ex- 
tended care facilities, and the benefi- 
ciaries’ physicians. 

This safeguard is more than a mere 
palliative. The medical profession can 
surely protect its interests, and will do so. 

In supporting this measure, then, I do 
so with the thought that the Federal 
Government has a legitimate concern for 
the welfare of this large segment of our 
population. It is undertaking to meet its 
responsibility. The pending measure 
represents a consensus—arrived at after 
long and arduous national debate—of the 
best approach at this time. 

I am hopeful that it will prove effec- 
tive, and I trust that our people and our 
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Government are prepared to meet its 
high and continuing cost. 

If we are willing to and will pay for it, 
I am sure it will prove to be a wise, con- 
structive, and progressive policy of Gov- 
ernment. If, on the other hand, we ne- 
glect or refuse to meet and discharge the 
financial obligations this law will incur, 
then we shall surely be derelict in our 
duty and we may well encounter serious 
difficulties ahead. I hope we will do the 
former. We should properly finance this 
program and not charge any part of its 
cost to future generations. 

DECENT HEALTH CARE FOR OLDER AMERICANS 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
great unfinished business of the last 
Congress was the need to pass a realis- 
tic program which would offer needed 
health care protection for our citizens 
who are over 65 years of age. Congress 
at long last is facing up to that task. 
Surely, nothing is so important to a Na- 
tion’s continued vitality, except perhaps 
education, as the sound health of its 
people. 

Today almost 19 million Americans 
are over 65 years of age. In my own 
State of California, there are 1.5 million 
senior citizens. With the great increase 
which has taken place in consumer prices 
and in the cost of hospitalization, unless 
Congress at last acts positively and vig- 
orously, these fellow Americans face an 
uncertain future during their retirement 
years. 

Since 1950 and the Korean war, the 
Consumer Price Index maintained by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has gen- 
erally grown by 29.1 percent through 
June 1964. Medical care items, how- 
ever, generally rose by much more: by 
62.8 percent. Yet, the cost of hospital 
daily room rates skyrocketed beyond all 
bounds: by 154.5 percent. 

This cost is not due to a desire by the 
hospitals of the land to cash in on misery 
and suffering. The hospitals have their 
own grave financial problems: problems 
of financing increasingly expensive spe- 
cialized equipment and funding a rising 
cost of construction in developing mod- 
ernized facilities and also maintaining 
the staff to service them. 

But beyond the rising cost of hospitali- 
zation, the senior citizen is confronted 
with another economic fact; namely, 
that his income is reduced, sometimes 
drastically, during his retirement years. 
Consequently, his capacity to meet these 
expenses is greatly reduced. 

The per capita costs of personal health 
services for those over 65 run about two 
and a half times as high as for the re- 
mainder of our population. In 1961, 
these costs were estimated to be $226 
per aged person as compared to $103 
for other persons. They are even higher 
now. Yet, almost one-half of our senior 
citizens who live alone have an annual 
income of $1,000 or less. Three-fourths 
have an income of less than $2,000 per 
year. This limited income will not go 
far in meeting today’s catastrophic 
health-care costs. I believe the proper 
approach to resolve this problem is to 
enable a citizen to put away sufficient 
funds during his working years for pos- 
sible use during his retirement years to 
pay some of the costs of hospitalization. 
The social insurance principle which is 
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embodied in the social security system 
is the proper way, in my judgment, to 
do this. This is the fiscally conservative 
and sound way to finance this program, 
“pay as you go.” 

No one can charge that the rich are 
“soaked” to give to the poor or that the 
poor are objects of welfarism“ or pub- 
lic charity. In reality, we are attempting 
to provide for the middle-income citizens 
who are caught in the cost-price squeeze 
which has diminished the value of their 
savings. An individual receives social 
security benefits not as a result of the 
largess of a beneficent state, but rather 
because it is his money, set aside in a 
special trust fund, and because he is en- 
titled to the benefits based on the ac- 
tuarial soundness of the fund. 

For the past 5 years, several of us in 
the Republican Party—Senators JAVITS, 
Keating, COOPER, CASE, SMITH, and my- 
self—worked to devise a complementary 
program which would realistically meet 
the needs of our senior citizens by utiliz- 
ing cooperatively both the public and 
private sectors of our economy. In 1962, 
we completely reworked the proposals 
then offered by the administration. Our 
suggestions were incorporated in S. 1 
which was introduced in the Senate on 
January 6, 1965. They are included in 
H.R. 6675 now before the Senate: 

First, coverage of all citizens who are 
over 65 regardless of whether or not their 
occupations have been previously under 
social security; 

Second, establishment of a separate 
trust fund for the health care program 
so that there would be no danger of af- 
fecting the actuarial soundness of the 
regular social security retirement pro- 
gram; 

Third, utilization of State agencies to 
determine eligibility and provide con- 
sultative services under the program; 

Fourth, designation by hospitals of a 
private organization—such as Blue 
Cross—to perform administrative func- 
tions for them in connection with the 
program; 

Fifth, permission for the States to 
supplement the basic benefits if they 
so desire; 

Sixth, provision that hospitals which 
had been accredited by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals—composed of representatives of the 
American Hospital Association and the 
American Medical Association—would 
automatically be eligible to participate 
provided they had an adequate utiliza- 
tion review plan. 

Our seventh basic proposal in 1962 
concerned the provision of an appropri- 
ate role for private health insurance 
plans. 

Mr. President, in the spring of 1962, 
I met with President Kennedy at the 
White House to discuss the suggestions 
which I have just noted which were 
made by several of my Republican col- 
leagues and myself. Following that 
meeting, at the President’s request, I 
sent him a letter which outlined some 
of these views. As a result Senator 
Javits and I and our staffs met with of- 
ficials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to revise the 
legislation which had been offered by the 
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administration. I ask consent that the 
letter I wrote the President, dated April 
2, 1962, be included at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 2, 1962. 
Hon, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In order to meet the 
medical care problems confronted by our 
senior citizens, a program will have to be de- 
vised, and soon. To be equitable, it needs 
to go beyond the limitations of the social 
security approach.. While I recognize the 
reasonable fears of those who desire to sepa- 
rate trust fund rather than having benefit 
payments solely dependent on general funds 
and annual appropriations, I think the 
proper solution may well be a blending of 
both systems. For several million citizens 
over 65, who have never participated in the 
social security program, the general revenue, 
method would seem to be the only solution. 
Teachers, policemen, firemen, and other pùb- 
lic employees who have never been under 
social security—though many of them have 
wished to be—are finding their medical care 
problems equally great. 

I respectfully suggest that the concept of 
freedom of choice might well extend beyond 
the selection of one’s doctor and include, 
were an individual to prefer it, the purchase 
of a noncancelable private health insur- 
ance policy. I think that Senator Javrrs has 
a commendable thought on this matter. 
Under his proposal, an individual could take 
this option only if he had already been under 
such a private plan for at least a year before 
reaching the age of 65. The private carrier 
would receive a cash reimbursement on 
either a monthly or quarterly basis up to a 
specified amount based on the estimated 
annual cost of the benefits used by those not 
taking the private option. If the senior citi- 
zen lapsed in payment to the private car- 
rier, he would then automatically go under 
the public benefit system. 

There are several advantages to this op- 
tion. One is that an individual could seek 
additional coverage not possible under the 
regular system in order to meet specific 
needs. For this he would make up the dif- 
ference between the cash reimbursement and 
the actual cost of this benefit package. An- 
other advantage is that the availability of 
this alternative would stimulate the contin- 
ued growth of private health insurance and 
encourage experimentation by private and 
group health carriers to design a benefit 
package which would meet the medical and 
health needs of our senior citizens. Many 
workers are covered by private medical care 
insurance as the result of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. They might find it more 
convenient and practical to continue with 
their present private plan after retirement 
if this option were available. If the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in- 
terposed no objections on actuarial or ad- 
ministrative grounds, I believe this proposal 
by Senator Javrrs would be beneficial. 

Whatever system is finally agreed upon 
should be one which does not include a 
means test. To include this device in light 
of the major financing method of the sys- 
tem is inexcusable, as you have observed. 

Some thought might be given to providing 
for the administration of this medical care 
program through State agencies. There 
could be some advantage here from the point 
of view of maintaining close contact with 
local conditions and providing a more rapid 
decision on the payment of particular bene- 
fits. More important, I think those States 
with the financial capacity to do so should 
be encouraged to build on the Federal bene- 
fit base if they so desire. State administra- 
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tion of this program would make this pos- 
sible. 

You have my cooperation in devising a 
constructive and forward-looking measure 
which I know we both hope will do the job 
which needs to be done and which is long 
overdue. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, be- 
tween 1962 and 1964, we refined our 
views on the appropriate relationship 
which should exist between the public 
and private plans as a result of the rec- 
ommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Health Care of the Aged 
chaired by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under President Eisenhower and 
now president of the University of Ore- 
gon. 

The Flemming committee, while en- 
dorsing the social security approach, rec- 
ognized that the hospitalization program 
under social security will cover only ap- 
proximately one-third of the senior citi- 
zens’ health care costs; two-thirds of the 
job still remains to be done. Thus, they 
advocated a complementary private pro- 
gram which would cover those services 
which the public portion of the program 
does not provide. I was delighted that 
the administration accepted it as an 
essential part of S. 1. 

When H.R. 6675, which is now before 
the Senate, was before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, a voluntary 
“supplementary” plan was added pro- 
viding that physicians’ and other medi- 
cal and health services would be financed 
through monthly premiums of $3 ini- 
tially by individuals 65 years or older— 
which would be deducted from the social 
security benefits of beneficiaries who 
elect to participate voluntarily—matched 
equally by Federal Government revenue 
contributions. While I would have pre- 
ferred to have a clearer delineation be- 
tween the public and private sectors and 
avoid reliance on general funds, the pro- 
gram is a step forward in covering those 
two-thirds of a senior citizen’s health 
care needs which would not be covered 
by the basic hospital insurance plan. 
Mr. President, I ask consent that the 
description prepared by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance of the benefits pro- 
vided in the basic plan—hospital insur- 
ance, the voluntary supplementary in- 
surance plan, and the improvement and 
extension of Kerr-Mills medical assist- 
ance program be included at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A. BASIC PLAN—-HOSPITAL INSURANCE 

1, General description: Basic protection, 
financed through a separate payroll tax, 
would be provided by H.R. 6675 against the 
costs of inpatient hospital services, post- 
hospital extended care services, posthospital 
home health services, and outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services for social security 
and railroad retirement beneficiaries when 
they attain age 65. Benefits for railroad re- 
tirement eligibles would be financed by the 
railroad retirement tax out of their trust ac- 
count if certain conditions are met. The 
same protection, financed from general reve- 
nues, would be provided under a special 
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transitional provision for essentially all peo- 
ple who are now aged 65, or who will reach 
65 in the near future, but who are not eligible 
for social security or railroad retirement 
benefits. 

2. Effective date: Benefits would first be 
effective on July 1, 1966, except for services 
in extended care facilities which would be 
effective on January 1, 1967. 

3. Benefits: The services for which pay- 
ment would be made under the basic plan 
include— 

(a) inpatient hospital services for up to 
120 days in each spell of illness. The pa- 
tient pays a deductible amount of $40 for 
the first 60 days plus $10 a day for any days 
in excess of 60 for each spell of illness; hos- 
pital services would include all those ordi- 
narily furnished by a hospital to its inpa- 
tients; however, payment would not be made 
for private duty nursing or for the hospital 
services of physicians except (1) services 
provided by interns or residents in training 
under approved teaching programs; and (2) 
services of radiologists, anesthesiologists, 
pathologists, and physiatrists where these 
services are provided under an arrangement 
with the hospital and are billed through 
the hospital. Inpatient psychiatric hospital 
service would also be included, but a life- 
time limitation of 210 days would be im- 
posed. 

(b) posthospital extended care (in a fa- 
cility having an arrangement with a hospital 
for the timely transfer of patients and for 
furnishing medical information about pa- 
tients) after the patient is transferred from 
a hospital (after at least a 3-day stay) for 
up to 100 days in each spell of illness, but 
after the first 20 days of care patients will 
pay $5 a day for the remaining days of ex- 
tended care in a spell of illness; 

(c) outpatient hospital diagnostic serv- 
ices, with the patient paying a $20 deductible 
amount and a 20-percent coinsurance for 
each diagnostic study (that is, for diagnostic 
services furnished to him by the same hos- 
pital during a 20-day period); and 

(d) posthospital home health services 
for up to 175 visits, after discharge from 
& hospital (after at least a 3-day stay) or 
extended care facility and before the begin- 
ning of a new spell of illness. Such a per- 
son must be in the care of a physician and 
under a plan established by a physician 
within 14 days of discharge calling for such 
services. These services would include in- 
termittent nursing care, therapy, and the 
part-time services of a home health aid. 
The patient must be homebound, except 
that when certain equipment is used, the 
individual could be taken to a hospital 
or extended care facility or rehabilitation 
center to receive some of these covered 
home health services in order to get advan. 
tage of the necessary equipment. 

No service would be covered as post- 
hospital extended care or as outpatient diag- 
nostic or posthospital home health services 
if it is of a kind that could not be covered 
if it were furnished to a patient in a 
hospital. 

A spell of illness would be considered 
to begin when the individual enters a hos- 
pital or extended care facility and to end 
when he has not been an inpatient of a 
hospital or extended care facility for 60 
consecutive days. 

The deductible amounts for inpatient 
hospital and outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services would be increased if necessary to 
keep pace with increases in hospital costs, 
but no such increase would be made before 
1968. The coinsurance amounts for long- 
stay hospital and extended care facility 
benefits would be correspondingly adjusted. 
For reasons of administrative simplicity, 
increases in the hospital deductible will be 
made only when a $4 change is called for 
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and the outpatient deductible will change in 
$2 steps. 

4. Basis of reimbursement: Payment of 
bills under the basic plan would be made 
to the providers of service on the basis 
of the “reasonable cost” incurred in pro- 
viding care for beneficiaries. 

5. Administration: Basic responsibility for 
administration would rest with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
however, the administration of benefits for 
individuals under the railroad retirement 
system would be transferred to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board if certain financing 
conditions are met, as explained under the 
next heading. The Secretary would use 
appropriate State agencies and private 
organizations (nominated by providers of 
services) to assist in the administration of 
the program. Provision is made for the 
establishment of an Advisory Council which 
would advise the Secretary on policy 
matters in connection with administration. 

6. Financing: Separate payroll taxes to 
finance the basic plan, paid by employers, 
employees, and self-employed persons, would 
be earmarked in a separate hospital insur- 
ance trust fund established in the Treasury. 
The amount of earnings (earnings base) 
supject to the new payroll taxes would be 
the same as for purposes of financing social 
security cash benefits. The same contribu- 
tion rate would apply equally to employers, 
employees, and self-employed persons and 
would be as follows: 


Percent 


The taxable earnings base for the health 
insurance tax would be $6,600 a year be- 
ginning in 1966. 

The schedule of contribution rates is based 
on estimates of cost which assume that the 
earnings base will not be increased above 
$6,600. 

The benefits for railroad retirement eligi- 
bles will be financed by the railroad retire- 
ment tax which is automatically increased by 
the operation of this bill. However, the rail- 
road retirement wage base (now $450 a 
month) is not affected by this bill and is 
not within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Finance. Until an amendment is adopted 
to the Railroad Retirement Tax Act increas- 
ing their wage base to an amount equivalent 
to an earnings base of $6,600 per year, the 
benefits of railroad eligibles will be financed 
by the hospital insurance tax and adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; after the increase in wage base 
the benefits for railroad eligibles will be ad- 
ministered by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The cost of providing basic hospital and re- 
lated benefits to people who are not social se- 
curity or railroad retirement beneficiaries 
would be paid from general funds of the 
Treasury. 


B. VOLUNTARY SUPPLEMENTARY INSURANCE 
PLAN 


1. General description: A package of bene- 
fits supplementing those provided under the 
basic plan would be offered to all persons 65 
and over on a voluntary basis. Individuals 
who elect to enroll initially would pay pre- 
miums of $3 a month (deducted, where pos- 
sible, from social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefits). The Government would 
match this premium with $3 paid from 
general funds. Since the minimum increase 
in cash social security benefits under the bill 
for workers retiring or who retired at age 65 
or older would be $4 a month ($6 a month 
for man and wife receiving benefits based on 
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the same earnings record), the benefit in- 
creases would fully cover the amount of 
monthly premiums, 

2. Effective date: Benefits will be effective 
beginning January 1, 1967. 

8. Enrollment: Persons who have reached 
age 65 before July 1, 1966, will have an op- 
portunity to enroll in an enrollment period 
which begins April 1, 1966, and shall end on 
September 30, 1966. 

Persons attaining age 65 subsequent to 
July 1, 1966, will have enrollment periods of 
7 months beginning 3 months before the 
month of attainment of age 65. 

In the future, general enrollment periods 
will be from October 1 to December 31, in 
each even-numbered year. The first such 
period will be October 1 to December 31, 1968. 

No person may enroll more than 3 years 
after the close of the first enrollment period 
in which he could have enrolled. 

There will be only one chance to reenroll 
for persons who are in the plan but drop out, 
and the reenrollment must occur within 3 
years of termination of the previous enroll- 
ment, 

Coverage may be terminated (1) by the 
individual filing notice during an enrollment 
period, or (2) by the Government, for non- 
payment of premiums, 

A State would be able to provide the sup- 
plementary insurance benefits to its public 
assistance recipients who are receiving cash 
assistance if it chooses to do so. 

4. Benefits: The voluntary supplementary 
insurance plan would cover physicians’ sery- 
ices, chiropractic and podiatrists’ services, 
home health services, and numerous other 
medical and health services in and out of 
medical institutions. 

There would be an annual deductible of 
$50. Then the plan would cover 80 percent 
of the patient’s bill (above the deductible) 
for the following services: 

1. Physicians’ and surgeons’ services, 
whether furnished in a hospital, clinic, office, 
in the home, or elsewhere. 

2. Chiropractors’ services. 

3. Podiatrists’ services, 

4. Home health service (with no require- 
ment of prior hospitalization) for up to 100 
visits during each calendar year. 

5. Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory tests, 
and other diagnostic tests. 

6. X-ray, radium, and radioactive isotope 
therapy. 

7. Ambulance services. 

8. Surgical dressings and splints, casts, and 
other Gevices for reduction of fractures and 
dislocations; rental of durable medical equip- 
ment such as iron lungs, oxygen tents, hos- 
pital beds, and wheelchairs used in the pa- 
tient’s home, prosthetic devices (other than 
dental) which replace all or part of an inter- 
nal body organ; braces and artificial legs, 
arms, eyes, etc. 

There would be a special limitation on 
outside-the-hospital treatment of mental, 
psychoneurotic, and personality disorders. 
Payment for such treatment during any cal- 
endar year would be limited, in effect, to $250 
or 50 percent of the expenses, whichever is 
smaller. 

5. Administration by carriers: Basis for 
reimbursement: The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would be required, 
to the extent possible, to contract with car- 
riers to carry out the major administrative 
functions relating to the medical aspects of 
the voluntary supplementary plan such as 
determining rates of payments under the 
program, holding and disbursing funds for 
benefit payments, and determining compli- 
ance and assisting in utilization review. No 
contract is to be entered into by the Secre- 
tary unless he finds that the carrier will 
perform its obligations under the contract 
efficiently and effectively and will meet such 
requirements as to financial responsibility, 
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legal authority, and other matters as he 
finds pertinent. The contract must pro- 
vide that the carrier take necessary action to 
see that where payments are on 3 cost basis 
(to institutional providers of service), the 
cost is reasonable cost. Correspondingly, 
where payments are on a charge basis (to 
physicians or others furnishing noninstitu- 
tional services), the carrier must see that 
such charge will be reasonable and not high- 
er than the charge applicable, for a compa- 
rable service and under comparable circum- 
stances, to the other policyholders and sub- 
scribers of the carrier. Payment by the car- 
rier for physicians’ services will be made on 
the basis of a receipted bill, or on the basis 
of an assignment under the terms of which 
the reasonable charge will be the full charge 
for the service. In determining reasonable 
charges, the carriers would consider the cus- 
tomary charges for similar services generally 
made by the physician or other person or 
organization furnishing the covered services, 
and also the prevailing charges in the locality 
for similar services. 

6. Financing: Aged persons who elect to 
enroll in the supplemental plan would pay 
monthly premiums of $3. Where the in- 
dividual is currently receiving monthly social 
security, railroad retirement, or civil service 
retirement benefits, the premiums would be 
deducted from his benefits. 

The Government would help finance the 
supplementary plan through a payment from 
general revenues in an equal amount of $3 
a month per enrollee. To provide an operat- 
ing fund, if necessary, at the beginning of 
the supplementary plan, and to establish a 
contingency reserve, a Government appropri- 
ation would be available (on a repayable 
basis) equal to $18 per aged person estimated 
to be eligible in January 1967 when the sup- 
plementary plan goes into effect. 

The individual and Government contribu- 
tions would be placed in a separate trust 
fund for the supplementary plan. All bene- 
fit and administrative expenses under the 
supplementary plan would be paid from this 
fund. 


Premium rates for enrolled persons (and 
the matching Government contribution) 
would be increased from time to time if pro- 
gram costs rise, but not more often than 
once every 2 years. The premium rate for a 
person who enrolls after the first period 
when enrollment is open to him or who re- 
enrolls after terminating his coverage would 
be increased by 10 percent for each full 12 
months he stayed out of the program, 


C. IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION OF KERR- 
MILLS MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


1. General description: A single and sep- 
arate medical care program could, at the 
option of the State, be established to con- 
solidate and expand the differing provisions 
for the needy which currently are found in 
five titles of the Social Security Act. 

The new title (XIX would extend the ad- 
vantages of an expanded medical assistance 
program not only to the aged who are indi- 
gent but also to needy individuals in the de- 
pendent children, blind, and permanently 
and totally disabled programs and to persons 
who would qualify under those programs if 
in sufficient financial need. 

Medical assistance under title XIX must 
be made available to all individuals receiv- 
ing money payments under these programs 
and the medical care or services available to 
all such individuals must be equal in amount, 
duration, and scope. Effective July 1, 1967, 
all children under age 21 must be included 
who would, except for age, be dependent 
children under title IV. 

Inclusion of the medically indigent aged 
not on the cash assistance rolls would be 
optional with the States but if they are in- 
cluded, comparable groups of blind, disabled, 
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and parents and children must also be in- 
cluded if they need help in meeting necessary 
medical costs. Moreover, the amount and 
scope of benefits for the medically indigent 
could not be greater than that of recipients 
of cash assistance. 

A State would have the option of con- 
tinuing under the vendor medical provisions 
of existing law or adopting the new program. 

2. Effective date: January 1, 1966. 

3. Scope of medical assistance: Under 
existing law the State must provide some 
institutional and noninstitutional care” 
under the medical assistance for the aged 
program. There are no minimum benefit 
requirements at all under the other public 
assistance vendor medical programs. 

The bill requires that by July 1, 1967, 
under the new program a State must pro- 
vide (1) inpatient hospital services, (2) out- 
patient hospital services, (3) other laboratory 
and X-ray services, (4) physicians’ services 
(whether furnished in the office, the patient’s 
home, a hospital, a skilled nursing home, or 
elsewhere), (5) dental services for individ- 
uals under the age of 21, and (6) skilled 
nursing home services for individuals 21 years 
of age or older in order to receive Federal 
participation. Coverage of other items of 
medical service would be optional with the 
States. 

4. Eligibility: Improvements would be 
effectuated in the program for the needy 
elderly by requiring that the States must 
provide a flexible income test which takes 
into account medical expenses and does not 
provide rigid income standards which deny 
assistance to people with large medical bills. 
Similarly the bill provides that no deductible, 
cost sharing, or similar charge may be im- 
posed by the State as to hospitalization under 
its program and that any such charge on 
other medical services must be reasonably 
related to the recipient’s income or resources. 
Also important is the requirement that 
elderly needy people on the State programs 
be provided assistance to meet the deduc- 
tibles that are imposed by the new basic 
program of hospital insurance. Also where 
a portion of any deductible or cost sharing 
required by the voluntary supplementary 
program is met by a State program, the por- 
tion covered must be reasonably related to 
the individual’s income and resources. No 
income can be imputed to an individual un- 
less actually available; and the financial re- 
sponsibility of an individual for an applicant 
may be taken into account only if the ap- 
plicant is the individual’s spouse or child 
who is under age 21 or blind or disabled. 

5. Standards as to quality of care and 
safety: It is required that the States in- 
clude in their State plans descriptions of the 
medical staff utilized and the standards for 
institutions providing medical care and that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare promulgate minimum standards relat- 
ing to fire and other hazards for such insti- 
tutions, which must be included in the State 
plans. 

6. Increased Federal matching: The Fed- 
eral share of medical assistance expenditures 
under the new program would be determined 
upon a uniform formula with no maximum 
on the amount of expenditures which would 
be subject to participation. There is no 
maximum under present law on similar 
amounts for the medical assistance for the 
aged . The Federal share, which 
varies in relation to a State’s per capita in- 
come, would be increased over current medi- 
cal assistance for the aged matching so that 
States at the national average would receive 
55 percent rather than 50 percent, and States 
at the lowest level could receive as much as 
83 percent as contrasted with 80 percent 
under existing law. 

In order to receive any additional Federal 
funds as a result of expenditures under the 
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new program, the States would need to con- 
tinue their own expenditures at their present 
rate. For a specified period, any State that 
did not reduce its own expenditures would 
be assured of at least a 5-percent increase 
in Federal participation in medical care ex- 
penditures. As to compensation and train- 
ing of professional medical personnel used 
in the administration of the program, the 
bill would provide a 75-percent Federal share 
as compared with the 50-50 Federal-State 
sharing for other administrative expenses. 

7. Administration: The bill provides that 
any State agency may be designated by the 
State to administer the program, as long as 
the determination of eligibility is accom- 


plished by the agency administering the old- 
age assistance program. 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, the im- 
provements the committee has made in 
the Kerr-Mills Medical Assistance Act 
are commendable. 

Where health care costs are two and 
a half times more for those over 65, it 
is clear, it seems to me, that private 
health care plans simply cannot meet 
the needs of our senior citizens, unless 
younger people are charged substantially 
more in order to pay the hospitalization 
bills of their elders. Yet a public plan 
which covers only one-third of the po- 
tential costs by itself would be inade- 
quate. Together, both public and pri- 
vate sectors, by complementing each 
other, can help in bringing relief to al- 
leviate the very real fear which con- 
fronts many older Americans—the fear 
of helplessness when confronted with 
catastrophic illness. This approach, I 
am confident, will secure the approval of 
Congress and enable all of us to edge a 
bit closer to building the better America 
for millions of our fellow citizens. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
& firm supporter of H.R. 6675, the bill 
authorizing health insurance and medi- 
cal care for the aged. I cosponsored S. 1, 
the original medicare proposal, feeling 
that it was a constructive first step in 
meeting the undeniable health care 
needs of our senior citizens. The bill 
which we will pass today has been much 
improved on by the House and by the 
Senate, and now includes a voluntary 
program for coverage of physicians’ serv- 
ices, as well as greater hospitalization 
coverage. I intend to cast my vote in 
favor of this legislation. 

In passing this bill, we take a major 
step toward solving one of the most seri- 
ous domestic problems to face the Na- 
tion since the depression of the 193078. 
The need is obvious. Anyone who has 
paid a hospital bill out of his own pocket 
in recent years knows how high this ex- 
pense runs. It takes, on the average, 
only 25 to 30 days to run up a bill of 
ba quite apart from the doctor’s 


People over 65 years of age require 
more hospital care—almost three times 
as much as those under 65. Their an- 
nual income is only one-half as large, 
while their medical care costs are two 
and one-half times as large. Eighty per- 
cent of the elderly suffer from some 
chronic ailment, and only 10 to 15 per- 
cent of their medical expenses are reim- 
bursed by insurance. 
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For them, minor illness is a major 
tragedy, decimating the accumulated 
savings of a lifetime. The aged should 
not have to live in a world where dignity 
and pride are sacrificed for survival, 
where contentment is an unattainable 
luxury, and where hope is a myth and a 
mockery. 

In the words of our late President, 
John F, Kennedy: 

It is not enough for a great nation to have 
added new years of life—our objective must 
be to add new life to those years. 


Arnold Toynbee once made the ob- 
servation that the quality and durability 
of a society can best be measured by 
the “respect and care given its elderly 
citizens.” 

This bill reflects the belief of all Amer- 
icans that one’s later years should be 
his best years, where the dramatic re- 
sults of new medicines and new health 
care methods, opening the way to a 
fuller and more useful life, should not be 
beyond the reach of those who need them 
most. The cost of this program will be 
high, $7 billion, but we must never for- 
get that in this country our aim is to 
develop our wealth, not for its own sake, 
but only as a means to help people live 
the sort of life that we want in a de- 
mocracy. 

And so, the health insurance bill—the 
medicare bill—will provide three new 
programs of health insurance and medi- 
cal care for the aged under social secu- 
rity: First, basic hospital insurance; 
second, a voluntary plan for physicians’ 
services; third, an expanded Kerr-Mills 
medical care program. 

Mr. President, in the controversy and 
discussion of these provisions of medical 
care for the aged, we must not forget 
that this legislation contains other pro- 
grams of an equally important nature. I 
would dare say that few people outside 
the Congress know that this bill takes 
new steps in expanding services for ma- 
ternal and child health programs, as- 
sistance for crippled children, and other 
child welfare aids. 

As well, this bill authorizes special 
grants to provide health care and services 
for our very young children, particularly 
in areas of poverty. We will spend addi- 
tional sums to discover means to prevent 
and treat the illnesses of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

With the medical knowledge and social 
insight we possess today, we can prevent 
or reduce substantially the effects of 
mental retardation, which today dis- 
ables 10 times as many children as dia- 
betes, 25 times as many as muscular 
dystrophy, and 600 times as many as in- 
fantile paralysis. 

I am most happy that this legislation 
recognizes those needs. Our young, 
fresh, and eager children are this Na- 
tion’s greatest resource, and we simply 
cannot afford to deny them the oppor- 
tunity to live a full and rich life, nor can 
we afford to rob our society of the con- 
tributions they will make. We must take 
these steps to help our mentally ill and 
mentally retarded children, because to 
abandon them to the cold impersonalism 
of too many institutions in the United 
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States inflicts on them and on their 
families a needless cruelty which we 
should not tolerate. 

This historic piece of legislation also 
provides for an expanded medical as- 
sistance program for the needy, the 
blind, and the disabled, plus a 7-percent, 
across-the-board increase in social secu- 
rity benefits for some 20 million Ameri- 
cans, 

I support this bill and am confident 
that it will pass the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly. It is not a new concept, or a radi- 
cally new program, but is the response 
we should make to a need that has gone 
too long unmet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there are many provisions 
in H.R. 6675 of which I approve. For 
example: 

First. I support those provisions of 
H.R. 6675 wherein it provides for an in- 
crease in social security benefits. 

Last year Congress approved a similar 
increase in social security payments, but 
it was defeated in conference by the ad- 
ministration, and this present increase 
merely carries out our commitments to 
these pensioners. 

Second. I am glad that the Senate 
has accepted my amendment to increase 
from $1,200 to $1,300 the limitation on 
earnings of social security pensioners. 
This is a long overdue correction of an 
unduly restrictive proposal. 

Third. As one who supported the origi- 
nal Kerr-Mills Act, I was glad to sup- 
port the expended benefits of this pro- 
gram as provided under this bill. I only 
regret that more States, including my 
own, had not seen fit to have extended 
to our elderly citizens who needed medi- 
cal assistance the benefits of this pro- 
gram, which was first enacted in 1960. 

However, I object to and cannot sup- 
port certain other provisions of this bill 
wherein it is proposed to provide free or 
subsidized hospitalization and medical 
benefits to all over age 65 without any 
regard to their need. I have strongly 
supported the Kerr-Mills proposal which, 
if fully implemented by the States, would 
have provided hospitalization and medi- 
cal benefits for all elderly citizens who 
through no fault of their own need such 
assistance, but I do not understand the 
necessity for providing free hospitaliza- 
tion and medical attention for those over 
65 who have adequate resources to pay 
their own expenses. 

Furthermore, to have the cost of such 
a program financed by a flat payroll tax 
is unfair for various reasons: 

First. By financing this medicare with 
a payroll tax it means that a younger 
worker earning $6,600 per year pays 
exactly the same tax—toward financing 
this program—as does the man earning 
$66,000 or the one earning $666,000. 
Heretofore our whole principal of Gov- 
ernment has been based on the idea that 
governmental programs would be fi- 
nanced by a tax levied on the basis of 
the ability of the American citizen to pay 
rather than on a flat per capita basis. 
I am surprised that representatives of 
labor have endorsed such a regressive 
form of taxation. 
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Second. Under this payroll-tax method 
of financing it means that all workers 
under the age of 65 must pay an extra 
tax to finance the medical benefits of 
those over 65 who are now blanketed 
in under this program. They must pay 
a tax to build up a reserve for their own 
medical benefits when they reach the 
age of 65. In addition, these same work- 
ers will still have to carry hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance, such as Blue 
Cross or Blue Shield, to take care of 
their children and themselves until they 
reach the age of 65. This extra payroll 
tax is loaded on these members of the 
labor force at a time when they are 
struggling to support their familes, edu- 
cate their children, and pay for their 
homes. 

Under the Kerr-Mills bill all of these 
elderly citizens who needed assistance, 
hospitalization or medical, would have 
been provided such care, but the differ- 
ence lies in the method of financing. 
That program is financed by additional 
income taxes collected from all people 
based on their ability to pay. 

As a specific example I cite one in- 
dividual case which was called to our at- 
tention. This man and his wife are over 
65 and have retired with an independent 
income in excess of $500,000 per year. 
During his working period this individ- 
ual had been covered under social se- 
curity. Under the provisions of this bill 
this man, with an independent annual 
income of over one-half million dollars, 
will be entitled to free hospitalization and 
medical benefits without the payment of 
an additional dime, the full cost being 
paid by the workers of America. To em- 
phasize the unfairness of this new method 
of taxation let us follow the case of this 
individual further. Yesterday the Sen- 
ate rejected the Curtis amendment which 
would have provided adequate hospital- 
ization and medical services based on the 
need of the individual and the amend- 
ment which would have changed the 
method of taxation to finance the pro- 
gram through income taxes rather than 
wage taxes. Had these two proposals 
been adopted this same individual with a 
half-million-dollar income would have 
continued to pay his proportionate part 
of the costs to the Government to pro- 
vide such assistance. In addition, as a 
retiree who did not need Government as- 
sistance he would have continued to pay 
for his own medical expenses. Now, with 
the enactment of this bill, which finances 
the cost of those receiving such medical 
benefits by levying an increased payroll 
tax on the workingman, he will be re- 
lieved of his obligation as a taxpayer to 
help those others, who were less fortu- 
nate, and at the same time he and his 
wife will be eligible for free or subsidized 
hospitalization and medical expenses 
paid for by the current labor forces. 
These workingmen who are trying to 
raise their families and pay for their 
homes certainly need the money more 
than he does. 

Third. Many men working for our ma- 
jor companies are presently under con- 
tracts which have been negotiated by 
their unions wherein they are entitled to 
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far greater benefits upon retirement 
than those provided under this bill. 
Thus the enactment of this bill to many 
of these workingmen will provide abso- 
lutely no additional benefits except the 
dubious privilege of paying for something 
which they are already getting at the ex- 
pense of the employers. The merging of 
this new medicare program with their 
present benefits will result in no addi- 
tional benefits to these employees, but it 
will represent a substantially reduced 
cost to the employers. It will be a wind- 
fall for some of these companies, financed 
by a payroll tax on their own employees. 

Fourth, A further argument against 
this bill is that after it was passed by the 
House of Representatives even the ad- 
ministration recognized what a mon- 
strosity they were supporting and asked 
the Senate to extend the effective date of 
some of the major portions of this new 
program to January 1967 to enable them 
to unscramble the bill and make plans as 
to how they could even begin to imple- 
ment such a multibillion-dollar program. 

Fifth. Another weakness in this pro- 
posal, assuming that such a proposal is 
to be enacted, is that it does not take 
care of the very cases which are described 
as worthy. For example: This bill does 
not take care of the catastrophic illnesses 
of our aged which is the primary worry 
of every retired individual. Many of our 
aged are well able and willing to pay for 
their normal medical costs, but what 
worries them is what would happen if the 
man or his wife were confined to the sick- 
bed over an extended period of time with 
an illness or injury that necessitated ex- 
pensive surgery and medical attention, 
with the result that it could consume all 
of their life’s savings. Such catastrophic 
cases are not covered under this bill. 
The individual would be taken care of for 
a limited time only, following which he 
would have to assume the full responsi- 
bility and still conceivably could lose all 
of his life’s savings. 

Finally, the addition of the so-called 
medicare provision to the social security 
program represents a radical departure 
from the basic purpose of the program 
as we know it today; namely, a program 
of cash benefits to retired individuals to 
help them meet the cost of their varied 
needs after retirement. At the present 
time social security payments can be 
used by the retiree for any purpose he 
sees fit. 

The medicare proposal, however, for 
the first time, taxes workers under the 
social security program for later bene- 
fits—if needed—of a specific type. Un- 
like social security cash benefits, which 
the individual can use for whatever he 
wishes, these new benefits would not be 
under the control of the retiree. He 
would be required to use them for hos- 
pital or nursing home care or he would 
not get them. This would seem to vio- 
late the concept of social security which 
holds that the individual has a right 
to benefits under the program whether 
he needs those benefits or not, to do 
with as he pleases because he had paid 
for them. 

But in this bill we are establishing a 
precedent wherein the social security 
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program will be used to provide the pay- 
ment of specific personal needs rather 
than cash payments to be used as the 
retiree sees fit. Having established that 
precedent, it would be but a short step 
to a program next year, say, for a wage 
tax earmarked specifically for the pay- 
ment of rent, and perhaps the next year 
other payments earmarked specifically 
for the payment of clothing purchases, 
and then one for food only, or trans- 
portation, or even entertainment. I am 
quite certain that the fertile bureaucratic 
mind will have no difficulty in dreaming 
up an endless variety of schemes once 
this major breakthrough has been 
achieved. 

In conclusion, I point out that I think 
the Federal Government and our States 
working together do have a responsibility 
to enact a program which would guar- 
antee to every American citizen the 
proper medical attention when such citi- 
zen is unable to provide this service for 
himself. I have supported such legis- 
lation and appropriations under the 
Kerr-Mills bill and other similar meas- 
ures, but I disagree completely that the 
Federal Government should assume the 
responsibility of providing complete 
medical services, selecting the doctors 
and hospitals, and so forth, for every 
individual in America regardless of 
whether he needs such assistance or not. 

Such a program of complete coverage 
without regard to need is socialized med- 
icine and it has failed in practically 
every country which has thus far tried 
it. In every instance it has resulted in 
a deterioration of doctors’ services. 

We in America today enjoy not only 
the highest living standards but also the 
highest health standards of any country 
in the world and this has been achieved 
under a free medical society. 

Under this bill the payroll tax reaches 
a new high of 11% percent and even 
then the cost of the bill being passed 
here today is not adequately financed. 

Tying the cost of this new medicare 
proposal to social security only further 
undermines the financial soundness of 
that program. 

This program has been vastly oversold. 
Many of our elder citizens will be greatly 
disappointed after this bill is enacted in 
that their medical costs are not fully 
covered as they have been led to expect. 

No provision is being made to take 
care of the overcrowding of our hospitals 
or the lack of doctors that will develop 
under such a governmental planned sys- 
tem of medicine. 

Opposing this program here today 
does not mean that we are indifferent to 
the plight or needs of our elderly citi- 
zens, but as we recognize and make pro- 
visions to discharge our responsibility to 
our elderly citizens let us not destroy 
those principles which have made this 
country great. 

This administration has been boasting 
about its tax reductions for the low in- 
come taxpayers, but let us examine those 
tax reductions when compared or re- 
lated to the tax increases for these same 
people as provided for under this bill. 

The bill not only increases the total 
social security tax rate on individuals 
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from 3.625 percent under present law to 
5.75 percent by 1987, but also increases 
the wage base to which this higher tax 
rate applies from $4,800 at present to 
$6,600 beginning next year—1966. In 
some instances, as I shall point out, the 
increased taxes under this bill exceed the 
amount of tax reduction provided by last 
year’s bill. 

Workers in these situations are going 
to end up paying more in Federal taxes 
than they paid before the widely her- 
alded tax reductions occurred. For 
them, tax reduction must be an illu- 
air as perhaps more properly, a delu- 
sion. 

Thus, a single worker who earns $6,600 
a year and who claims a standard deduc- 
tion would have paid Federal income 
taxes of $1,188.40 and OASDI taxes of 
$174 in 1963. In 1966, after the income 
tax cut is fully effective he would owe 
$984.80—a reduction of $203.60. But un- 
der this bill his social security tax would 
go up from $174 to $275.55—a great in- 
crease of $101.55. 

The effect is a tax reduction of—not 
$203.60—but only $102.05. And, more 
importantly, even this tax cut vanishes 
by 1987 when the social security tax un- 
der this bill finally becomes fully effec- 
tive. At that time instead of a tax cut 
this worker will have to pay $1.90 more 
taxes than he did before the 1964 act. 

If he were married but had no other 
dependents, by 1987 he would be paying 
$3.30 more in Federal taxes than before 
the 1964 income tax cuts, and if he were 
married and had two dependents he 
would have to pay $39.30 more than be- 
fore his taxes were cut. 

If his income were $5,600 and he had 
a wife and two dependents, by 1987 in- 
stead of a tax reduction of $142 he 
would be paying $148 in new social se- 
curity taxes—a net increase of $6 more 
than before his taxes were cut. 

There are many, many similar in- 
stances which further illustrate this 
phantom tax cut. 

A married worker with two dependents 
earning $4,800 will find his $125 tax cut 
of 1964 reduced to $98.60 by 1966; by 
1987 it has dwindled to only $23. If he 
is single with no dependents his tax cut 
of $142 shrinks to $115.60 in 1966. By 
1987 his net reduction is a mere $40. 

If he earned $5,600 his $167.60 cut un- 
der the 1964 act is diminished by 1966 to 
only $107.80. After the social security 
taxes become fully effective in 1987 his 
net tax cut is a pathetic $19.60. 

These examples are sufficient to indi- 
cate that much of the economic effect of 
the 1964 tax cut is going to be offset next 
year by the new tax bite provided under 
this social security-medicare tax bill. 
And the impact I have described relates 
only to individuals. Under our social se- 
curity system business must pay a tax 
equal to the tax his employees pay. The 
new employer tax necessitated by this 
bill can have but one consequence—an 
overall reduction in the cash flow of 
American business, with all the ramifi- 
cations that entails. 

Until now the trend of tax legislation 
and administration has been to increase 
the cash flow of business. Abruptly, 
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H.R. 6675 reverses that trend in a move 
which could well jeopardize the health 
and well-being of our national economy. 

This bill makes it clear that in the 
Great Society, tax cuts of one day be- 
come tax increases on another. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, to- 
day is a momentous one in history. I 
hope that today the Senate will com- 
plete its action on the pending bill; and 
with its completion, the long struggle for 
a comprehensive system of medical care 
for our Nation’s aged will, in effect, have 
been won. 

No longer will the fear of financial 
ruination, as a result of poor health, face 
our senior citizens or their families. In 
the short time it takes to record one vote 
of the Senate, later today, we shall wipe 
out a specter which for too long a time 
has haunted our great American society. 

It is true that other nations have 
adopted medical care plans for their cit- 
izens. What makes this bill so unique 
in history is its method—one which pre- 
serves to the fullest the finest aspects 
of our national themes of free enterprise 
and freedom of choice; for this is no 
socialized medicine plan; this is no 
compulsory medical service program. 
Through the conservative mechanism of 
an insurance framework, we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a program which 
is characteristically American, both in 
its preservation of our traditional medi- 
cal system and in its expression of con- 
cern for the well-being of those unable to 
face the twin menaces of poor health and 
aged poverty. 

I shall be proud to vote for the pending 
bill. Casting my vote in the affirmative 
will be an act which I shall long 
remember. 

You know, Mr, President, I have been 
a supporter of medicare since I arrived 
in the Senate, and even before that time. 
Last night, I was looking through some 
old materials which I had used in my 
campaign. One of the cards read, “Vote 
for Tom McInryre—for medical care for 
the aged.” I campaigned hard for medi- 
care; and the citizens of the State of New 
Hampshire responded by sending to the 
Senate the first member of my party to 
come from my State ina generation. 

Today, Mr. President, I shall fulfill my 
pledge to the voters: They will receive 
the program which they, in their wisdom, 
have chosen. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the people 
of my State, who have expressed them- 
selves so clearly on this issue, I extend 
our deep appreciation to the Members of 
the Senate who have made this day pos- 
sible. The Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doucras], and the 
able manager of the bill, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], all hold our 
gratitude and our appreciation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
support H.R. 6675. I do so because I be- 
lieve it represents an important and nec- 
essary step forward with respect to many 
programs which are so important to mil- 
lions of Americans. It increases social 
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security benefits for our retired workers, 
an action which is long overdue. It im- 
proves and expands public assistance pro- 
grams for the needy aged, blind, disabled, 
and families with dependent children. 
It expands services for material and child 
health, crippled children, child welfare 
and the mentally retarded, and estab- 
lishes special project grants to provide 
comprehensive health care and services 
for needy children of school age or pre- 
school age. It improves and extends the 
Kerr-Mills program. 

These are impressive accomplishments. 
Perhaps even more significant, however, 
is the fact that the measure provides for 
a medicare program for all individuals 
age 65 and over. For the first time in our 
history, Congress is about to enact legis- 
lation which will help all our older citi- 
zens to meet their medical expenses. 
While I personally believe that a volun- 
tary program financed from general reve- 
nues and reaching those elderly people 
who need help in meeting medical ex- 
penses, is preferable to the medicare pro- 
gram before us today—one which is com- 
pulsory, financed by a payroll tax which 
falls heaviest on people of lower income, 
and available to all citizens over 65 
whether or not they are fully able to meet 
their own medical expenses—I do believe 
that the time has come when we must 
enact legislation which will go beyond 
the group assisted by the Kerr-Mills act 
and which will avoid some of the burden- 
some means test requirements which 
have been established in some States un- 
der that act. 

In each Congress beginning in 1960, I 
have filed medicare bills. The basic prin- 
ciples of these proposals have remained 
the same although the original bill has 
been revised and improved some over the 
years. Essentially, the approach is for 
a voluntary, State-administered medical 
care program for persons 65 years and 
older with low or moderate incomes, to 
be financed out of general revenues, with 
Federal-State matching. I believe it is 
a better approach than that provided in 
the bill we are now considering, but I can 
count votes and am realistic enough to 
recognize that the only kind of health 
insurance and medical care for the aged 
provision which has a chance of being 
included in this far-reaching measure 
is the one which is before us. I think 
the need for medicare legislation is great, 
and I think we must act now. I believe 
the proposal of the administration has 
been improved significantly in the past 
two years, and, therefore, although I 
have serious doubts about the wisdom of 
proceeding in this particular way, with 
respect to the medicare portion of the 
bill, I intend to vote in favor of H.R. 6675. 

We all recognize that Social Security 
benefits have not kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of living and that it has be- 
come increasingly difficult for our older 
citizens who depend primarily on them 
to live satisfactorily. I think, therefore, 
that we all applaud the 7-percent across- 
the-board increase in benefits, retroac- 
tive to January 1965, for the 20 million 
social security beneficiaries on the rolls. 

I personally have introduced bills to 
increase the earnings limitation for so- 
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cial security recipients to $1,800 from 
the present unrealistic figure of $1,200 
and to enable children to receive chil- 
dren’s benefits under social security to 
age 22 when enrolled full time in school. 
I am glad that both have been ineluded 
in this bill; nearly 300,000 children will 
benefit under the latter provision alone. 
Among other changes included in H.R. 
6675 are actuarially reduced benefits for 
workers retiring at age 60 rather than 
requiring them to wait until they reach 
62 and assistance for some 355,000 people 
age 72 and over who have lacked suffi- 
cient quarters under social security to 
qualify for cash benefits. As I have 
mentioned, the bill also demonstrates the 
concern of Congress in improving the 
daily lives not only of our older citizens 
but also of the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, and families with 
dependent children. In these and other 
ways, then, the bill is most helpful and 
most desirable. 

I turn now to the health and medical 
care provisions of the bill. Here again 
the Congress is responding to a need 
that we know exists. 

Soon more than 20 million Americans 
will have reached the age of 65. As the 
age span of the American people has been 
extended, the special problems which 
confront older citizens have received in- 
creasing attention. Rising medical costs, 
reduced incomes, and the increased medi- 
cal services which older people require, 
combine to create a situation in which 
many of our aged citizens cannot afford 
to pay for the health care they need. 
According to the Public Health Service, 
the yearly amount the average American 
spends on medical bills has increased 
more than six times since 1939. The 
American Hospital Association tells us 
that the typical cost per patient for a 
day in the hospital has increased 400 per- 
cent in the past 20 years, and that in 
1967 the average daily charge will be $47. 
We know that Governor Rockefeller’s 
committee on hospital costs has re- 
ported that if recent hospital trends con- 
tinue, the daily cost of hospitalization in 
New York will be nearly $100 by 1973, 
with $1,066 being the total bill for an 
average stay of 10 days. Recently the 
expense of hospital care has been in- 
creasing four times as fast as the cost of 
living. Even though the percentage of 
persons 65 and older who have some form 
of health insurance has more than 
doubled in the past 13 years—rising from 
26 to 60 percent and is increasing 4 
times as fast as that for all other age 
groups combined—the fact remains that 
some people who need coverage cannot 
afford it, and others who have it cannot 
afford as much as they need. 

I am glad that we are acting to ex- 
pand the provision of the Kerr-Mills Act 
which has been implemented in 40 States 
and 4 jurisdictions and has been author- 
ized in 3 other States. I am glad also 
that we are removing some of the flaws 
which experience has revealed in the way 
the act actually operates. 

By establishing a single medical care 
program to replace the varying provi- 
sions for the needy which currently are 
found in five different titles of the So- 
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cial Security Act, the bill extends the 
provisions of the Kerr-Mills program to 
other needy people, such as those on the 
dependent children, blind, and perma- 
nently and totally disabled programs. 
By setting forth certain minimum ben- 
efit requirements which participating 
States must provide by July 1, 1967, in 
order to receive additional Federal funds, 
the bill makes it likely that additional 
benefits will be extended to many people 
who need them. It also removes the fi- 
nancial responsibility of children of the 
aged for meeting their parents’ medical 
expenses before Kerr-Mills can become 
operative; provides a more flexible means 
test; and increases somewhat the Federal 
share of expenses under the program. 

Kerr-Mills clearly is not enough, how- 
ever, and thus we are proposing to add 
a new title XVIII to the Social Security 
Act providing two related health insur- 
ance programs for persons 65 or over. 

I have said that I have reservations 
about placing health care under a so- 
cial security or payroll tax, as H.R. 6675 
provides. I want to discuss that and 
other features of the medicare section of 
the bill with which I disagree, but first, 
as one who has long been interested in 
this subject, I want to mention some of 
the ways in which I think the measure 
has been improved over previous ver- 
sions. 

The voluntary supplementary feature, 
which has been added to the administra- 
tion’s bill, provides medical services, in- 
cluding physicians’ and surgical services, 
which are essential to any meaningful 
program. It is satisfying to me that a 
number of the features which have been 
part of my own proposals have found 
their way into this section of the admin- 
istration bill, because I believe that our 
older citizens, who lack funds to meet 
their medical expenses, need help with 
their doctors’ and surgical bills. I still 
believe that it is wrong to require that 
nursing home care must be preceded by 
a stay in the hospital, and I regret that 
no provision was made for prescribed 
drugs outside the hospital since such 
drugs comprise about 26 percent of an 
aged person’s annual medical expenses. 

I am pleased, however, that the 
amendment offered on the floor by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and myself providing for a study 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the advisability of in- 
cluding drugs, prescribed for treatment 
outside of the hospital or nursing home, 
under the supplementary benefits por- 
tion of the program, was accepted and 
that HEW will have to report to Con- 
gress by June 30, 1966, on this important 
matter. 

I am also pleased that the Senate ac- 
cepted my amendment removing the re- 
quirement that people over 65 must be 
hospitalized for 3 consecutive days be- 
fore becoming eligible for the 175 home 
health care visits provided in the bill, 
thus permitting individuals to receive 
home health care without prior hospital 
confinement. I believe that requiring 
prior hospitalization is shortsighted be- 
cause individuals would be encouraged to 
enter hospitals for illnesses which could 
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be treated at home just as well, tending 
to add unnecessarily to already over- 
crowded hospital conditions, and to hike 
the cost of health care. By obtaining 
care at home when an illness first de- 
velops, many of our older citizens will be 
spared serious illness which would 
necessitate their confinement to a hos- 
pital for an extended period. 

We must remember that under this 
bill an individual must pay a $40 deduc- 
tible for the first 60 days of hospital care 
and also $10 a day for the next 60 days 
if additional care is needed. This could 
impose a financial burden on many per- 
sons of low income. I believe it makes 
good sense to give our people help when 
and where they need it, to keep our hos- 
pital beds free for those who actually 
require hospitalization, and to cut down 
on the high costs of medical care to in- 
dividuals wherever possible. 

Now let me turn for a moment to the 
provision that health care should be fi- 
nanced by a payroll tax which would be 
kept separate from the Social Security 
tax. 
The cost assumptions which underlie 
the health care program differ signifi- 
cantly from those underlying the cash 
benefit program of Social Security, and 
therefore, it is important to separate 
them with different trust funds and 
boards of trustees. I am glad they have 
been separated, but I think their separa- 
tion cannot hide the fact that for the 
first time we are changing the purpose 
for which the payroll tax has been used. 
This may have unfortunate results in the 
future as I stated in my testimony before 
the Finance Committee in May of this 
year. 

Just as today we recognize that some 
adjustment in social security benefits is 
in order to keep pace with rising living 
costs, so inevitably the day will come 
when the Congress will decide that a 
further adjustment upward is called for. 
If H.R. 6675 is enacted, for the first time 
we will be linking to the social security 
system a service benefit as opposed to a 
cash benefit. 

That is, we will be providing payment 
for a service such as hospitalization, 
regardless of what that service may cost; 
that is something quite different from 
providing for the payment of a specified 
amount of dollars at some future date. 
We must recognize that this will place a 
strain on the system. A future Congress 
may not be able to provide increased cash 
benefits under the social security pro- 
gram. because so much revenue from the 
payroll tax will be going into medical 
care. There has been general agreement 
that there is a limit to the payroll tax. 
We know that WIrLsur Mitts, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, supports this bill. I am impressed, 
however, with a statement he made last 
September on this very point. Chair- 
man Mitts said: 

I have always maintained that at some 
point there is a limit to the amount of a 
worker's wages, or the earnings of a self- 
employed person, that can reasonably be 
expected to finance the social security sys- 
tem. Not only is this a gross income tax, 
but it adds to the cost of American goods 
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and services and thus affects our competitive 
position. I do not believe that the American 
people will support unlimited taxation in the 
area of social security. 


In December of last year, Chairman 
Mitts raised other important questions 
which relate specifically to the problem 
at hand and are worth recalling. He 
said: 

We must remember that the primary needs 
of our senior citizens are for adequate cash 
benefits. The amount must be sufficient to 
produce a dignified standard of living when 
added to other spendable assets character- 
istic of the aged. Further, the amount must 
be raised periodically to keep in step with 
decreasing purchasing power of the dollar. 
A payroll tax to pay for health benefits, as I 
have stated before, should not be added to or 
harnessed with one to pay for cash benefits. 
Health expenses are less predictable and they 
are rising considerably faster. Within a tight 
coupling, the cash benefit would, in all 
probability, be compromised and the danger 
increased of stressing health care at the ex- 
pense of the root factors of food, shelter, and 
clothing. 


There are still other objections to the 
use of a payroll tax to finance health care 
costs. Undeniably, a payroll tax is a 
regressive tax which falls hardest on 
those least able to pay. Under H.R. 6675, 
a person earning $6,600 would have to 
contribute as much as a person earning 
$66,000. General revenue financing, on 
the other hand, calls on people to con- 
tribute according to their income level. 
This seems to me to be the proper way to 
proceed—under the graduated income 
tax system, rather than on the regressive 
payroll tax. We must remember, too, 
that approximately 40 percent of our in- 
come sources—that is, corporate and 
other sources—would be excluded under 
the payroll tax procedure. General 
revenue financing would provide as- 
sistance through use of taxes involving 
all types of income. 

Although the method of financing a 
health care program seems basic to me, 
I have reservations about several other 
aspects of the program provided in H.R. 
6675. I personally favor a voluntary 
rather than a compulsory plan of medi- 
care. I also favor a maximum role for 
the States in the administration of this 
program and wish the bill might have 
been a little more specific in providing 
for it. I was glad to hear the distin- 
guished Senate majority whip and act- 
ing chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator RussELL Lone, say that 
he thinks an important role will be pro- 
vided for the States in the administra- 
tion of this program. I hope the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will use his 
authority with discretion and that 
wherever possible he will seek to utilize 
the facilities available in the States. 

I believe, too, that Federal health care 
programs for the aged should provide 
assistance to those who need help rather 
than to all individuals. Some people 
aged 65 and over are fully able to meet 
their medical costs. If a variation of 
the income test provided for in S. 395, 
which I sponsored this year with Sena- 
tors AIKEN, COTTON, MORTON, PROUTY, 
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and Scorr, or that included in the pro- 
posal advanced by the Senate majority 
whip, Senator Lone, were made a part of 
the proposal, it would mean that more 
funds would be available to provide more 
benefits to people who really need as- 
sistance in meeting their medical ex- 


penses. 

I know full well, however, that the give 
and take of the legislative process means 
that few bills evolve in exactly the way 
we think they should. There are some 
fundamental parts of the medicare sec- 
tion of this bill which disturb me. I do 
think, however, that the time for action 
is at hand. Millions of Americans 65 
and over need help now in meeting their 
medical expenses, and I believe we must 
provide that help. 

I am equally convinced that we must 
do something to increase the social 
security benefits for retired workers, to 
offset the rise in the cost of living which 
has taken place since we last acted to 
improve the benefits. Millions of Amer- 
icans were disappointed last year when 
the increase we voted failed to be en- 
acted into law because the House and the 
Senate could not agree about the medi- 
care section of the bill. We must remedy 
that situation now. 

That is why I am going to vote for 
H.R. 6675. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Oregon delivered an ex- 
tremely fine speech yesterday afternoon 
relative to the administrative arrange- 
ments for the prospective medicare pro- 
gram. The essence of his remarks as I 
understand them was that in every in- 
stance where administrative responsi- 
bilities are to be delegated or assigned by 
the Secretary of HEW under part A of 
the program, preference should be given 
to State and local public health agencies 
willing and capable of performing those 
functions. 

Mr. President, I believe that the views 
of the Senator from Oregon on this mat- 
ter are consistent with the public inter- 
est and requirements of public responsi- 
bility and accountability in a tax-sup- 
ported program. I, therefore, wish to 
associate myself with the views expressed 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

RETIREMENT AT 60 AMENDMENT URGENTLY 

NEEDED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ear- 
lier the Senate adopted the amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] permitting retire- 
ment under social security at 60 with a 
reduction in benefits to two-thirds of the 
full level. 

This is an amendment I enthusiasti- 
cally support. Back in 1962 I introduced 
a precisely similar amendment as a bill. 
I introduced it again in 1964. The 
amendment provides an immensely valu- 
able option in several ways. 

In the first place it permits a person 
who may have other income and chooses 
for a variety of reasons to retire 5 years 
early and to do so without any, I repeat 
without any, additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment or to the social security system. 
This is because his contributions will 
cover his reduced level of benefits as fully 
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as if he had waited until 65 and retired 
at full benefits. 

This free option fits into our free econ- 
omy. There are thousands of wives who 
wish to retire with their husbands. If 
they are 4 or 5 years younger it is difficult 
to do it. If this amendment prevails in 
conference, they can. 

There are many persons who are ill, 
or who are employed in physically ex- 
hausting, highly demanding work, un- 
suitable for persons of more advanced 
age. And there are many thousands of 
persons who at 60 have worked hard for 
40 years or so and just want to have 
some time to fish, hunt, sit by the fire, 
travel, and take it easy. 

In a free country, as many people as 
possible should have that option. 

After all, we already permit people to 
retire at 62 with 80 percent benefits, and 
many take advantage of that. 

But Mr. President, as a member of the 
Joint Economic Committee I am deeply 
conscious of another very significant rea- 
son why this early retirement option is 
so useful. 

After the longest period of continuous 
prosperity this country has enjoyed in 
many years, there are still millions of 
Americans out of work. 

This amendment will enable 3% mil- 
lion persons now working to retire at 
once and receive two-thirds social se- 
curity benefits. Senator Byrp estimates 
that 900,000 will choose this option. His 
estimate is realistic, but even if he is only 
half right—if only about 500,000 choose 
it, this means that 500,000 jobs will open 
up to our unemployed work force. 

Now I ask what Government program 
that costs nothing can open up hundreds 
of thousands of jobs, and do so on the 
basis of increasing the option, the choice 
of Americans to work or to retire a little 
earlier. 

Mr. President, I fervently hope the 
Senate conferees will fight hard in con- 
ference for this amendment. 

I have talked with literally thousands 
of Wisconsin workers at plant gates over 
the past few years, and there is literally 
nothing this Government could do that 
would be more widely welcomed than to 
adopt this amendment. I know I speak 
for thousands and thousands of Wiscon- 
sin workers who want this amendment 
kept in the bill in conference. I know 
he has Wisconsin’s heartfelt support on 
this score when he goes to conference. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with a feeling of deep regret 
that I shall vote against H.R. 6675. I 
had hoped that this Congress could devise 
an improved social security plan that 
would provide substantial increases in 
the lower brackets tapering off to a cost 
of living increase for those in the upper 
brackets of social security. 

I had hoped that the earnings of those 
on social security could have been in- 
creased from $1,200 per year to at least 
$1,800 without penalty against amounts 
received under social security. This bill 
does do that. 

I had hoped that the present Kerr- 
Mills law would have been improved by 
using some reasonable measure of in- 
come to insure that those in need would 
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be cared for while those with cash or 
other resources above a reasonable base 
would be required to provide their own 
hospital and medical costs. 

I think it is unfortunate that we must 
accept or reject all suggested reforms in 
the 387-page single package identified as 
H.R. 6675. By any reasonable standard 
this bill is disappointing. 

I shall always support the proposition 
that our society is affluent enough and 
compassionate enough to provide ade- 
quate hospital and medical services for 
those needy persons who cannot provide 
for themselves. This bill departs com- 
pletely from this philosophy. 

H.R. 6675 does not meet my hopes 
for a more equitable adjustment of so- 
cial security payment. It does provide 
an overall cost of living increase in social 
security payments of 7 percent, which is 
certainly warranted, but wholly inade- 
quate insofar as adjusting lower bracket 
payments upward to a realistic level. 

There are many things about social se- 
curity for retirement purposes that need 
further attention before we add a pro- 
gram of medicare. The greatest of 
these is that $40 per month total pay- 
ment which will be increased only to $44 
by this bill. 

My objection to this bill is that it 
compounds existing inequities. All em- 
ployers will be taxed. The self-em- 
ployed will be taxed. Employees will be 
taxed, including the very young, the 
middle-aged, the physically handi- 
capped. 

Let us not be fooled into thinking this 
is an insurance program. 

The first beneficiaries will be the 
nearly 20 million individuals in the 
United States who are over 65. None of 
these will have paid anything in the 
form of taxes or premiums of any kind 
for hospital and for medical care. The 
entire burden of the medicare program 
for the present aged will have to be 
borne by others. Many will be receiving 
medical benefits who are far more able 
to pay the costs than the people who 
are taxed to pay their bills. 

If H.R. 6675 is enacted, and I have no 
doubt that it will be, for the first time 
we will be providing payment for a serv- 
ice, such as hospitalization and medical 
fees—regardless of what that service may 
cost. That is something quite different 
from providing for the payment of a 
3 amount of cash at some future 

ate. 

What will be the cost of H.R. 6675? 
No one knows. But sometime, some- 
place, we in Congress must face up to our 
fiscal responsibilities. 

Inflation and the resulting increased 
cost of living play a cruel hoax on peo- 
ple who must live on fixed income, es- 
pecially those whose whole income must 
go for the bare necessities of life. The 
1964 dollar buys 2 percent less than the 
1963 dollar and nearly 8 percent less 
than the dollar in use in 1957-59. 

Evidence of fiscal irresponsibility, the 
principal cause of inflation, is all too ob- 
vious. 

For more than 5 years this Govern- 
ment has run a deficit of over $5 billion 
a year. 
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The debt ceiling of $328 billion is at an 
all time high with an interest charge of 
about $1 billion every month of the year. 
The unfunded accrued liability of the 
OASDI program was $321 billion on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, the last date for which fig- 
ures are available. The unfunded ac- 
crued liability for civil service retirement 
is over $36 billion. The unfunded ac- 
crued liability of military retired pay is 
over $61 billion. 

Yet, in the face of all these burdens it 
is proposed in H.R. 6675 that we disre- 
gard the present inequities of social se- 
curity and start two new programs of 
hospitalization and medical services for 
all aged people without sound actuarial 
insurance funding. 

This bill will tax people who can't af- 
ford to be further taxed, many of whom, 
by the President’s own definition, are 
now in the poverty classification, in order 
to provide benefits for individuals, many 
of whom are well able to provide for 
themselves. 

This is the basic issue. In good con- 
science I cannot vote for H.R. 6675. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, it is possible at the pres- 
ent time for an occupationally injured 
worker to receive both workmen’s com- 
pensation and old-age and survivor’s 
disability insurance benefits. There has 
been considerable activity and increasing 
agitation for an amendment to the 
Social Security Act to offset OASDI dis- 
abilty payments by workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits received. 

The social security program overlaps 
with many programs—both public and 
private. The area that has been attract- 
ing the most interest, the overlap be- 
tween workmen’s compensation and 
OASDI, is the smallest. The Social 
Security Administration estimates that 
fewer than 3 percent of those getting 
OASDI disability benefits also receive 
workmen’s compensation payments. 
Yet, it is the workmen’s compensation 
beneficiaries that are being singled out 
for attack. 

The issue has been particularly intense 
during the hearings on the pending social 
security legislation. The House Ways 
and Means Committee in reporting the 
legislation refused to include an offset, 
saying “that under the present law the 
extent of excessive wage replacement re- 
sulting from overlapping benefits be- 
tween workmen’s compensation and so- 
cial security benefits has not been signi- 
ficant.” The committee also concluded 
that the previous offset operated in an 
inequitable and unsatisfactory manner. 

Because of its magnitude and almost 
universal coverage, there is general rec- 
ognition that the Federal social security 
system is the basic social insurance sys- 
tem. It docs not make sense for this 
program to make adjustments for other 
programs—either Federal, State, local or 
private—that are limited to selected 
groups or circumscribed areas. Once this 
becomes established for one program, it 
would be difficult to prevent similar leg- 
islation for other programs and there 
would be little logic for doing so. There 
is no reason for showing workmen’s 
compensation programs preference and 
ignoring other programs. 

CX — 1020 
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Unfortunately, the social security bill 
reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee does contain an offset provision in 
section 335. Though no offset should be 
included for the reasons cited earlier, the 
approach in the Senate bill is superior to 
that frequently advocated—a $1 reduc- 
tion of the OASDI disability benefit for 
every dollar of workmen’s compensation 
received. However, even the offset pro- 
vision in the Senate bill will work severe 
hardship on many occupationally in- 
jured workers, such as those who have 
suffered the loss of eyes or limbs. The 
Senate provision does provide however 
that a reduction shall not take place un- 
less combined benefits exceed 80 percent 
of average current earnings and does try 
to overcome the erosion in the benefits 
that occur over time with increases in 
wage levels and living costs. 

But, I would like to point out some of 
the unfortunate effects of the offset in 
the Senate bill. The offset in the Sen- 
ate bill applies to workmen's compensa- 
tion benefits for partial disability. It is 
general practice in workmen's compensa- 
tion to pay compensation for many of 
these kinds of injuries even if earnings 
continue or even increase. For example, 
if a worker loses some fingers even though 
he suffers no wage loss, the worker re- 
ceives workmen’s compensation benefits 
for the loss of the fingers. The same 
principle applies to loss of arms, legs, 
hands, and sc forth. The justice of such 
compensation has seemed obvious to most 
people—both experts and the average 
citizen. Yet the offset proposal would 
reduce the worker’s OASDI benefit whol- 
ly or partially by the amount of these 
workmen’s compensation payments. In 
other words, in many cases he would not 
gain monetarily for this kind of anatomi- 
cal loss—not even in those cases where 
the occupational injury was unrelated 
to the disability rating under the OASDI 
program. 

Some workmen’s compensation laws 
subtract temporary total disability bene- 
fits from the permanent award at the 
time the percentage of permanent im- 
pairment is determined. Since the 
OASDI disability benefit will not be paid 
until after 6 months of incapacity, an 
injured worker could have his work- 
men’s compensation award reduced by 
the amount of the temporary total dis- 
ability paid for the first 6 months or 
longer and also have his OASDI bene- 
fits reduced for the balance of work- 
men’s compensation payments there- 
after. 

Many States limit medical benefits. 
An injured worker could in some in- 
stances be paying for his own medical 
bills at the time a reduction would take 
place. It is among those workmen's com- 
pensation cases that extend beyond 6 
months where most of the cases that ex- 
ceed medical limits in workmen’s com- 
pensation are found. Is it fair to reduce 
the benefits of an occupationally injured 
worker at the time he has to bear the 
medical cost of his occupational injury? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the most 
telling argument against an offset on the 
social security side is the fact that it is a 
contributory system. No worker should 
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have that benefit reduced for which he 
nee made contributions for most of his 

e. 

Mr. President, I shall not offer an 
amendment to bring the Senate bill into 
line with the action taken by the House. 
But I respectfully urge those Members 
of this body who will serve on the confer- 
ence committee to give sincere considera- 
tion to the arguments of those who do not 
wish to place offset provisions in our so- 
cial security laws again. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President 
the pending passage of H.R. 6675, the 
Hospital, Health and Social Security Act 
of 1965, presents this body with one of 
those moments in its history which recur 
from time to time, when the efforts of a 
generation at long last come to fruition. 
The names of Senator Robert F. Wagner 
and Senator James E. Murray drift back 
into one’s consciousness. They stood on 
this floor in the years following the end 
of World War II and fought for a health 
insurance program. Harry Truman 
made it a key plank in his administration 
platform and he and his Cabinet officers 
fought valiantly for it. Our late beloved 
President John F. Kennedy, both as a 
principal sponsor of the Kennedy-Ander- 
son amendment in 1960 and later as Pres- 
ident, gave courageous leadership in the 
battle for a prepaid program of medical 
assistance for the aged. One of the 
heroes of this day is thankfully still with 
us, the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. As author of the An- 
derson-King bill, he carried the principal 
load of advocating health care for the 
aged during those tough years when the 
votes were not there for passage. Truly 
all Americans owe a prayer of gratitude 
to this great Senator from the West for 
his vision and for his courage in con- 
tinuing the fight when lesser men may 
have faltered. 

Mr. President, since the beginning of 
the 20th century, the life expectancy of 
Americans has increased from 49.2 years 
to 70 years. At the same time medical 
care prices have increased greatly. On 
an index in which 1957-59 prices equal 
100, the costs for all medical care have 
risen from a level of 50.3 in 1940 to a 
level of 120.3 in December 1964. Of 
course, much of the price rise reflects in- 
creases in quality, but the cost is higher 
nevertheless. 

Thus our older citizens are faced with 
increasing years of retirement, when 
their income drops drastically, at the 
same time that their utilization of medi- 
cal services—which makes the increased 
life span possible—increases, and at a 
time when the costs of those medical 
services is increasing. 

It is this situation which gives rise to 
the need for a system of health insur- 
ance, a system in which people will make 
payments into a trust fund during their 
working years in order to draw benefits 
when they retire. 

The basic hospital insurance plan, fi- 
nanced through a payroll tax, will cover 
inpatient services, posthospital extended 
care, outpatient hospital diagnostic serv- 
ices, and posthospital home health serv- 
ices with varying time limits and deduc- 
tibles in each case. In Texas this plan 
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will provide over $96 million a year to aid 
our 990,000 citizens over 65 in paying 
their hospital bills. 

The voluntary supplementary insur- 
ance plan would cover physicians’ serv- 
ices, chiropractic and podiatrists’ serv- 
ices, home health services, and numerous 
other medical and health services in and 
out of medical institutions. The indi- 
vidual would pay $3 per month and the 
Government would match this amount. 
Assuming 95 percent participation, this 
plan will afford over $47 million a year 
of additional assistance to elderly citizens 
in Texas. 

H.R. 6675 revises the allocation formu- 
las under the public assistance pro- 
grams—old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and aid to families with de- 
pendent children—to provide greater 
Federal participation. The estimated 
annual increase in public assistance 
funds for Texas is over $6,900,000. 
Under an amendment which I introduced 
yesterday and which the Senate adopted, 
the effective date will be moved up 6 
months from January 1 1966, to July 1, 
1965. If this change is approved by both 
Houses it will mean an extra $3,450,000 
for the needy aged in Texas, this year. 

The bill provides a 7 percent across the 
board increase for those in receipt of 
social security payments. For Texans 
this means an increase in cash benefits 
of $98 million for the calendar year 
1967. 

The recital of these dollar amounts is 
made for the purpose of illustrating how 
effective intelligent Government spend- 
ing can be in directing expenditures into 
socially desirable channels. Of course, 
channeling the money is only the first 
step. The real test will come with ex- 
perience, 

A lot of study has gone into the draft- 
ing of this legislation. Years of work 
are written into this bill. It is, I believe, 
basically a sound plan. The matter of 
control is, as always, a difficult problem. 
There are many interests to be served, 
and the question, for instance, of who 
should determine standards and who 
should determine what it a “reasonable 
cost” will probably be back with us in the 
future. 

We are making a good beginning, how- 
ever, and I commend those Senators and 
staff people who have labored so long 
and hard on this legislation. Especially 
to be commended is the able junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, RUSSELL Lone, for 
his able steering of this great law through 
the committee and Senate passage on 
the floor, with beneficial amendments, 
but without crippling amendments. He 
has shown a very high degree of parlia- 
mentary skill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my ob- 
jections to this bill were outlined during 
my discussion of my amendment earlier 
today which would have struck out the 
administration’s medicare provisions 
and replaced them with liberalizing 
changes to the Kerr-Mills Act. 

However, I wish to quote from state- 
ments made by the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
on July 16, 1962, in opposition to the ad- 
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ministration’s medicare proposal, which 
was substantially the same as that con- 
tained in this bill. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
108, part 10, page 13664, he said: 

Here we have a proposal that would tax 
people to pay for a great amount of medical 
care which many of them are well able to 
provide for themselves without the help 
of the Government or anyone else. 

Under this proposal, in a large number 
of cases we would be taking the butter and 
eggs from the workingman’s table in order 
to provide medical care for someone else, 
who has always been both willing and able 
to pay his own medical bills. In many 
cases, the beneficiary will be much better 
off than his benefactors. 


Again, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 108, part 10, page 13665, he said: 

A regressive rate structure is and will be 
particularly unfair to the lower income 
brackets, because they obviously are spending 
practically all of their income on basic neces- 
sities, while those in the upper income levels 
spend less and less of their total income on 
such essentials. Yet the poor man must pay 
a considerable portion of his already ear- 
marked funds just to be medically protected 
as well as wealthier people who may waste 
more in a year than a poor man earns, 


Again, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 108, part 10, page 13666, he said: 

I would be willing to vote for any taxes 
and appropriations necessary to care for 
those who are unable to care for themselves. 
I am not willing to vote for taxes and appro- 
priations for medical care for those who can 
and should provide it for themselves, 


And again, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 108, part 10, page 13863, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona] said: 


Mr. President, I yield to no Senator in my 
desire to care for the needs of the aged, the 
disabled, and the underprivileged in general. 
That is not the issue before us now. We are 
asked to vote on an amendment which would 
require that we pay the medical bill of every- 
one over the age of 65 whether he needed 
such care or not. We are asked to adopt an 
amendment which would tax the poorest 
people in our country on the same basis as 
that on which we tax the wealthiest. We 
are asked to vote one of the most regressive 
taxes we could find. It is a tax that would 
operate like a hidden sales tax. It would hit 
hardest at the poor, in order to finance medi- 
cal care for all the people, whether they need 
such care or not, 

My mother’s cook and yard boy would be 
asked to pay my mother’s medical bill, al- 
though she neither asks, expects, or demands 
it. Frankly, I think she would feel that the 
proposal was unsound. When the medical 
bills of everyone who might seek medical 
care under the measure, whether he needed 
such care or not, are added, we find the cost 
of medical care increased by 50 percent, 


Mr. President, these statements made 
3 years ago are just as valid today as 
they were then. I find it almost un- 
believable that the one who made them 
now proposes to vote for this bill. They 
persuaded me to vote with him then— 
against the proposal. And they per- 
suade me now to vote the same way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 30 years ago today, the Senate and 
the House were in conference on a rev- 
olutionary concept. That concept had 
been the subject of bitter controversy 
with its proponents hailing it in those 
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dark depression days as the only real 
salvation of the American way of life 
and its opponents denouncing it as the 
devil in disguise. that would propel the 
United States to a sure and not-so-slow 
destruction. The proponents were suc- 
cessful, the two Houses resolved their 
differences and President Roosevelt 
signed into law in August of 1935 the 
revolutionary concept which is known 
as social security. 

Over the years with consistent regu- 
larity the original Social Security Act has 
been revised and amended. Almost with- 
out exception, these revisions have lib- 
eralized and extended social security so 
as to make it of more good to more 
people. 

But nothing in the 30 years since the 
establishment of the social security bill 
will have the impact on the American 
scene as will the bill we are about to 
pass here today. I am quick to add that 
this measure before us is infinitely great- 
er than the original Social Security Act 
in the benefits it provides the citizens of 
this country. The Social Security Act 
of 1935, while revolutionary in concept, 
was modest in scope. The Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1965 are comprehen- 
sive, far-reaching and imaginative yet 
not without their revolutionary features 
too, the most noteworthy of which is the 
idea that the medical problems of the 
people are the problems of their Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government’s role in medical care 
has been the focal point of a controversy 
as acrimonious and extended as the con- 
troversy 30 years ago over social security. 
After much worthwhile and informa- 
tive debate and discussion over the years, 
the Congress has decided in its wisdom 
to pass a medicare program which does 
much to relieve the onerous burden of 
the costs of health that has weighed so 
long upon the shoulders of our elderly. 
The varying points of view that were 
brought to the medicare debate by the 
medical profession, the insurance indus- 
try, organized labor, businessmen, the old 
folks themselves, and the public in gen- 
eral have been extremely beneficial in 
synthesizing the various goals and means 
of obtaining the goals into the construc- 
tive program contained in this bill. 

Medicare is the most noteworthy and 
controversial part of the measure before 
us today, but it actually comprises less 
than half of the benefits provided by this 
bill in terms of dollars spent. The $7 
billion of benefits we are about to provide 
will go to every conceivable segment of 
our population in need of help from their 
government. Yet the worth of the social 
security bill of 1965 cannot be measured 
solely in terms of dollars. It can better 
be judged by an economist than an ac- 
tuary, better by a social worker than an 
accountant, and even better by those of 
us here today who have the opportunity 
to go among our folks back home and see 
the needs that are met, the fears that are 
dissolved, the wants that are satisfied 
by what we have wrought. I ask you 
to do as I shall do and that is to seek 
out your people in the months and years 
ahead and to see how they are being 
comforted and being made secure by the 
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bill we are on the verge of approving. 
Such an experience, I am sure, will not 
only renew your faith in the job you are 
doing, but it will bring just a whole lot of 
soul satisfaction. 

I have expressed my gratitude to the 
various segments of our society which 
have helped in formulating this meas- 
ure. Let us not forget the many devoted 
people in government who have played 
such a significant part in getting this 
job done. There are the many nameless 
people in the executive branch who have 
worked under the leadership of two great 
Presidents—John F, Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson—and two great Secre- 
taries of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—ABRAHAM RIBIcOFF and Anthony 
Celebrezze. Particularly on the execu- 
tive side, we should mention Under Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Wilbur Cohen, Social Security Com- 
missioner Robert Ball, Public Assistance 
Expert Charles Hawkins, and Actuary 
Robert Myers. 

On the legislative side, we have been 
ably assisted both on the House and on 
the Senate side by Fred Arner and Miss 
Helen Livingston of the Library of Con- 
gress and in the Finance Committee by 
the staff headed by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprin- 
ger and by Legislative Counsel Doug 
Hester. To my colleagues on the Finance 
Committee, I pay tribute for the thor- 
ough and expeditious fashion in which 
they worked on this bill. I owe a special 
debt of gratitude to our wonderful chair- 
man, Harry F. Brno, for entrusting to 
me so historic a proposal as this to han- 
dle in the Senate. I could not have done 
it without the cooperation and expertise 
that I obtained from such fellow com- 
mittee members as the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wittrams], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and 
particularly the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] who has been the 
father and devoted advocate of medicare 
for so many years. 

I appreciate the courtesy and atten- 
tion that each and every Senator has 
given to me throughout the floor debate 
of this bill. Especially do I thank the 
minority leader [Mr. Dirksen], who is 
not able to be with us today, and my 
boss, the marvelous majority leader from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], for the little 
appreciated but magnificent job they 
have done in moving this measure 
through the Senate. 

MEDICARE IS IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, H.R. 6675, 
which is now pending before this body, 
is a lengthy and complex bill embodying 
new programs for financing health care 
of the aged, as well as amendments to 
the public assistance programs and to 
the social security system. It would add 
to the Social Security Act two new titles: 
one, dealing with health insurance for 
the aged; and the other, expanding and 
improving the programs of grants to 
States for medical assistance. 

The first new title, title XVIII, estab- 
lishes two programs of health insurance 
for the aged. Part A would establish a 
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hospital insurance program for the aged 
under the social security system which 
has been long and ably advocated by the 
senior Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON]. Part B would establish a 
supplementary health insurance pro- 
gram to which elderly persons could 
voluntarily subscribe. 

Although it occupies a relatively small 
part of the 387-page omnibus social 
security bill that we have on our desks, 
H.R. 6675 is being referred to as the 
medicare bill. The proposal which in re- 
cent years has become popularly known 
as medicare is embodied in Part A of 
title XVIII. As someone recently re- 
marked, “A” stands for Anderson. Part 
A is the Anderson bill. 

Part A, “Hospital Insurance Benefits 
for the Aged,” will represent, as it be- 
comes law, an historic forward step to- 
ward making the aspirations of our peo- 
ple for dignity and security in old age 
an economic reality. It is to the im- 
portance of this step and the need for 
this program that I wish to address my 
remarks today. 

Mr. President, I have been a supporter 
of this legislation from the beginning. 
When our late, beloved President, John 
F. Kennedy, then a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, joined the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] in May of 1960, 
to offer to the social security legisla- 
tion of that year an amendment provid- 
ing hospital insurance for the aging, I 
enthusiastically supported them in that 
effort. Many of my colleagues here in 
the Senate Chamber this afternoon sup- 
ported them, too; and for all of us this is 
a day in which we can take deep satisfac- 
tion, a day in which the results of years 
of patient effort and advocacy will be 
realized. 

I have been a cosponsor of the 
Anderson bills in the 87th Congress, the 
88th Congress, and now in the 89th 
Congress. I have spoken for the Ander- 
son proposal more times than I can 
count. I have publicly debated the is- 
sue with its opponents in my State. Last 
year, during my campaign for reelection, 
I spoke scores of times on the growing 
problem of our older citizens surrounded 
in our modern society with healing and 
lifesaving possibilities that their meager 
means do not permit them to enjoy. I 
explained the medicare plan, and asked 
the people of Utah for their approval. 
It is clear that the citizens of my State, 
as well as the great majority of citizens 
of our entire Nation, approve this for- 
ward-looking legislation. 

The Senate will shortly vote on this 
bill, and I believe the vote will be favor- 
able. During the past 5 years, since 
hospital insurance for the aged was in- 
troduced in the Senate as the Kennedy- 
Anderson amendment, the proposal has 
been a national issue. It has been a 
key issue in three national elections. 
The proposal has been subjected to ex- 
haustive public hearings in both the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives committees. The proper commit- 
tees have studied it; and it has been de- 
bated on the floors of both Houses. The 
medicare proposal has stood up under 
every test, and a consensus, both as to 
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the need for the program and the sound- 
ness of the plan, has formed. 

This national debate has served an 
important purpose beyond that of being 
a proving ground for the medicare pro- 
posal; it has served to develop and bring 
forward significant additions and im- 
provements to the original plan. The 
medical profession, with the support of 
many other citizens, put forward a 
group of proposals which came to be 
known as eldercare. These were weighed 
in the legislative process; and much of 
the eldercare plan was adopted, and is 
included in the bill we are considering 
today. 

The many studies of the health-care 
problems of the aged also focused atten- 
tion on the need for improvements in 
the Kerr-Mills program of medical as- 
sistance for the aged. Accordingly, this 
bill incorporates a number of substan- 
tial improvements in the Kerr-Mills 
program, correcting most of the defects 
which were revealed by the experience 
of our States in utilizing the program. 

The problem which confronts our 
senior citizen—and which, in fact, con- 
fronts our Nation—has been thoroughly 
documented over the years that this pro- 
posal has been debated. Certain facts 
are clear. The average cost of a day of 
hospitalization has increased from $9 in 
1946 to about $40 today, and these costs 
will continue to rise; people in the older 
age groups require almost three times 
as much hospitalization as do people of 
working age; and the average length of 
hospital stay for older persons is twice 
as long. 

Since most persons over age 65 are re- 
tired, most of them have limited incomes. 
Half of the single persons over 65 have 
cash incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 
Half of the elderly couples have incomes 
of less than $2,800. 

Obviously, with such meager financial 
means, the purchase of adequate hos- 
pital insurance becomes difficult or im- 
possible. Despite great effort and in- 
genuity on the part of the insurance in- 
dustry and voluntary health insurance 
plans, only about 25 percent of those over 
65 have anything approaching adequate 
hospitalization insurance. One may 
assume that most of these are in the more 
prosperous half of the elderly population. 

The problem has been documented as 
clearly in my own State of Utah as in 
the Nation as a whole. Several years ago 
the University of Utah conducted a 
thorough study of the utilization of hos- 
pital and medical services in my State. 
This study reported a hospital utiliza- 
tion rate of 126 patients of all ages per 
thousand population, but a rate of 203 
per thousand in the 65 to 74 age group, 
and a rate of 246 per thousand in the age 
group of those 75 and over. The average 
length of stay also was found to in- 
crease by age group; and the average 
charge per hospital stay was found to be, 
for persons 75 and over, almost double 
the average charge per patient, for all 
ages. 

The study also analyzed the method of 
payment of hospital bills, by age group, 
in Utah hospitals, and clearly points up 
the lack of hospitalization coverage of 
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the aged. For example, the report shows 
that in the 55 to 64 age group, 39 per- 
cent of the patient’s bills were paid by 
insurance, and 9 percent were paid by 
charity; but for patients 75 and over the 
insurance payment of hospital bills 
dropped to 18 percent, and 17.6 percent 
of these aged patients had their bills 
paid by charity. 

Part A of the proposed title XVIII 
would establish a prepayment insurance 
program for hospital bills and for bills 
for confinement in convalescent facili- 
ties. Contributions would be made equal- 
ly by employees and employers to a hos- 
pital insurance trust fund. Bills for 
hospitalization and other covered serv- 
ices incurred by persons over 65 would 
be paid from this trust fund, which ulti- 
mately would be made up of the aggre- 
gate contributions of the beneficiaries, 
themselves. The provision of a self- 
funding prepayment insurance plan is 
the heart of the Anderson proposal. 

It is said that this program will some- 
how interfere with the freedom of doc- 
tors to practice medicine. Mr. President, 
I submit that this program can only en- 
hance the freedom of doctors in the care 
of their patients. Nothing in this bill re- 
lates in any way to what a doctor should 
or should not do for his patient. In fact, 
in the bill there is specific prohibition 
against any kind of interference with 
medical practice. I say that the bill will 
enhance the freedom of doctors to prac- 
tice medicine, because it will enlarge the 
range of practical choice and will remove 
the influence of financial considerations 
from physicians decisions as to the course 
of treatment to recommend to patients. 

Under the hospital insurance pro- 
grams, patients would enter the hos- 
pital only on the recommendation and 
order of their personal physician, just as 
is now the case. Physicians now make 
the professional judgment as to whether 
a patient needs the facilities of a hospi- 
tal; but what doctor is so insensitive 
to his patient’s situation that he would 
not feel reluctance to recommend hos- 
pitalization which he knows will mean 
financial ruin? With such heavy costs 
covered under the hospital insurance 
program, a physician can make his de- 
cision as to his patient’s need for hos- 
pitalization free from such nonmedical 
considerations. 

Some persons even express vague fears 
that such hospital insurance would some- 
how restrict the freedom of individuals 
as patients. Here again, the program 
does not impose any conditions on the 
patient’s choice of doctor, or does not 
affect in any way his relationship with 
his doctor. To the extent that it affects 
an individual’s freedom at all, it enlarges 
his freedom, because it enlarges real 
choice. If a doctor recommends hospital 
treatment, but if a patient knows that 
the cost of hospitalization must be paid 
with money saved by his children for 
the education of his grandchildren, can 
we say that he is really free to act upon 
his doctor’s advice? Mr. President, free- 
dom becomes more real as the economic 
barriers to free choice are let down. 

Many of the letters I have received 
from citizens of my State have pointed 
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out the independent and self-reliant 
spirit of the American people and the 
great value of this spirit to our society. 
Mr. President, I agree completely with 
these sentiments; and, to me, one of the 
most compelling virtues of the Anderson 
proposal is its expression of this spirit of 
self-reliance. 

Most Americans, Mr. President, want 
to take care of themselves; they want to 
meet their own needs, through their own 
efforts. After retirement from almost a 
lifetime of productive work, an older citi- 
zen may have income from social secu- 
rity, and perhaps a private pension, and 
may be able to meet his own needs for 
the expenses of daily living. But how is 
he to be self-reliant and to take care of 
his own needs when confronted with a 
catastrophic hospital bill for himself or 
for his wife? If he can pay the first such 
bill from savings or by mortgaging his 
home, he may still be hit with large hos- 
pital bills a second, a third, or even a 
fourth time during his years of living in 
retirement. Thousands of our fellow 
citizens who have passed their working 
years are caught up in this grim chain 
of events, every year, and are reduced to 
poverty and to dependence upon public 
charity. What a hollow mockery of the 
concept of individual self-sufficiency this 
is, when there is no practical way for a 
person living in retirement to help him- 
self and to avail himself of the marvel- 
ous, but tremendously costly, benefits of 
modern hospital care when he needs 
them. 

The only really practical way for a 
retired person to take care of himself, 
to meet his own needs for hospital care, 
is to have prepared in advance, during 
the years when he was employed. The 
hospital-insurance program embodied in 
the bill now before us provides a practi- 
cal means for people to take care of their 
needs, in advance; a practical means for 
Americans to do what they most want to 
do; to be self-reliant and to pay their 
own way, through their own work and 
contributions. 

The opponents of this program say 
they do not wish to see anyone go with- 
out needed hospital care; but, they say, 
let us help only the needy. First, those 
who pursue this line of argument mis- 
understand, or perhaps ignore, the true 
nature of the Anderson proposal. When 
they talk of a program which will help 
the needy, they are thinking in terms of 
the traditional welfare concept, under 
which public funds are used to help those 
who cannot help themselves. The hos- 
pital-insurance-for-the-aged program 
does not use public funds, in the sense 
that the welfare programs do. Benefits 
would be paid from funds which are con- 
tributed by, and are the property of, the 
beneficiaries. Moreover, it is not the 
purpose of the program to provide help 
where hope is gone; instead, its purpose 
is to provide a mechanism, through a 
public instrumentality, which will enable 
each person to help himself. 

We have a number of public-assistance 
programs, enacted by Congress over the 
past several decades, which are valuable 
and necessary; but the medicare pro- 
posal is a wholly different approach. It 
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is not so much designed to alleviate some 
of the consequences of poverty as it is to 
prevent poverty. Those who would re- 
ject this prepayment, self-help approach 
seem to be saying that if an elderly per- 
son has need for hospitalization, let him 
spend his savings, sell his home; and, 
when everything is gone, then it is all 
right for the Government to pay his 
bills—in other words, after the horse 
is gone, the Government may then 
come in and close the barn door, 
Mr. President, I fail to see the 
moral superiority of such a course, as 
compared with one in which people can 
prepare in advance against the tremen- 
dous financial burden of hospital care 
which they will be almost sure to con- 
front in their later years. 

Mr. President, I have saved until last 
a comment on the hue and cry we hear 
from some quarters—namely, that the 
Anderson proposal is socialistic or is a 
step toward socialized medicine. Of all 
of the failures to see and to understand 
the true nature of this program, this one 
is surely the greatest and the most 
exasperating. 

Sometimes I wonder why at least some 
of organized medicine is not hailing this 
bill as an historic step in forestalling any 
trend toward socialized medicine that 
might develop; for as we adopt the pro- 
gram embodied in part A of this bill, we 
turn away from the road toward Gov- 
ernment medicine, and we take a big 
stride toward preserving and protecting 
the American system of private medicine 
and community-based hospital care. 

As our medical technology advances 
and as its capabilities increase, the com- 
plexity and the cost of hospital care in- 
crease. In the past 20 years, we have 
seen really miraculous developments in 
the ability of modern medicine, with 
modern hospital technology to save lives 
and to cure illness. In the same period, 
we have seen the average cost of a day’s 
hospital care increase more than four 
times. The scope and the effectiveness 
of medical technology will continue to 
grow, and so will hospital costs. 

Two characteristics are common to 
most retired people: They are old, and 
have more illness; and they are retired 
and have low incomes. It is clear that 
as the lifespan increases and as the 
normal retirement age slowly declines, 
the proportion of our population in re- 
tirement and living on retirement in- 
comes will continue to increase. In any 
democratic and humane society, the pub- 
lic will demand that lifesaving technol- 
ogy be available to all; and, sooner or 
later Government will respond to this 
demand by the people. 

Our observation of other countries 
shows us that when these pressures be- 
come great enough, government inter- 
venes to provide hospital and medical 
care. Those programs take different 
forms in different countries. It is unnec- 
essary for us to discuss here whether such 
a program in any particular country is 
good or is bad. For my part, I would be 
very unhappy to see our country follow 
such a course—one in which the Goy- 
ernment undertook to provide hospital 
and medical services, because I believe 
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that a great deal in the system of private 
medicine and community-hospital serv- 
ice which is our country’s unique con- 
tribution to this area of modern society 
would thus be lost. 

The Anderson plan is a distinctly and 
characteristically American response to 
these pressures and problems which are 
being felt in every civilized country. It 
proposes an approach to the solution of 
this growing problem of the economic 
availability of care, and to forestalling 
the pressures for Government health 
services, by dealing with the root of the 
problem—that is, the financing of hos- 
pitalization—while keeping hands off of 
the provision of services. In summary, 
my support of the medicare proposal is 
not based on a desire to change in any 
way the American system of private 
medicine. Quite to the contrary, I see 
the pending medicare proposal as a way 
to help preserve this superior system and 
to leave it undisturbed, while approach- 
ing the solution of a national problem 
which almost everyone agrees exists. 

I realize that the organized medical 
societies do not see the matter in this 
way; but I believe that they may not have 
reflected deeply enough on the problems 
which lie ahead, and may not be, in the 
long run, acting in their own best in- 
terest. 

As we finally vote to establish in law 
hospital insurance for the aged, we take 
a great step toward solving one of the 
most serious social problems of our time, 
and we take the step in the framework of 
the best American traditions: the tradi- 
tion of full and free debate of social 
issues, the tradition of expression of the 
will of an informed majority, the tradi- 
tion of valuing independence and pro- 
moting individual self-reliance, and the 
tradition of free people using the agency 
of government to enable them to better 
help themselves. At the same time, we 
call for progress in the solution of our 
problems and for some longrun answers 
better than the palliatives of welfare. 
And we resolutely turn away from the 
path of socialization, which is one course 
open to us, and, instead, address our- 
selves to shoring up the economic foun- 
dation of the unique and remarkable 
health-care system of private and indi- 
vidual arrangements and community 
responsibility which has developed in 
America. 

Mr. President, my remarks have fo- 
cussed on one part of this bill—that pro- 
viding a program of hospital insurance 
for the aged—because this has been the 
focus of controversy and debate over the 
problem of financing health care of the 
elderly. However, I do not wish to over- 
look the many other important measures 
contained in this bill. 

The voluntary program of supple- 
mentary insurance and the extensive 
improvements in the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram, I have already mentioned. The 
bill also will increase social security cash 
benefits. Incomes of social security 
beneficiaries will be increased by 7 per- 
cent; and an individual will have the 
option to retire at age 60, with somewhat 
reduced benefits, if he so desires. 
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Another provision of this bill, which I 
have long advocated, is a liberalization 
of the retirement test. Under existing 
law, social security beneficiaries have 
their benefits reduced if they earn more 
than $1,200 in a year. This bill will 
amend that provision so as to exempt the 
first $1,800 of earnings before deductions 
are made from benefits. This is not 
quite &s generous a provision as one I 
proposed in the bill I introduced. My 
bill would have permitted earnings up 
to $2,400 without loss of benefits; but the 
provision in this bill, as recommended 
by the Finance Committee, is a step in 
the right direction, and will relieve hard- 
ship in many cases. 

In summary, this is a comprehensive 
bill and a balanced bill. Each of its pro- 
visions makes a contribution to the bet- 
terment of the lives of older Americans. 
I fully support House bill 6675, the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1965. 

A STEP TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate is about to vote on a historic 
piece of legislation. The bill will receive 
a large majority reflecting widespread 
support for a medical-care program for 
the aged—a concept which 10 years ago 
was considered radical. 

The history of this legislation will pro- 
vide excellent material for students of 
our Government. They will be able to 
chronicle the growth of the concept from 
the day when it was introduced in Con- 
gress, many years ago. They will be able 
to document how a great new idea ma- 
tures and gains respectability. They will 
be able to note the role of lobbies. A 
careful student will be impressed by the 
important role the legislative branch 
played in developing this great legisla- 
tion. It was born in the Congress, re- 
ceived a significant push from the legis- 
lative branch, and came back to the leg- 
3 arm, to be molded into its final 

orm. 

This legislation has followed a long, 
and sometimes tortuous, path to frui- 
tion. Many of us wish it could have 
traveled the path more quickly; but the 
time has not been wasted. The bill the 
Senate will pass is a vast improvement 
over previous proposals. 

It will not meet all contingencies, nor 
is it so designed. The medical-care pro- 
gram is based on the same principle as 
that of the old-age and survivors and dis- 
ability insurance system. The latter is 
intended to provide a base on which to 
build a financially secure retirement. 
The former is designed to provide a base 
on which to build a healthy retirement. 
The one is hollow without the other. 

Improvements will be made in the pro- 
gram as experience dictates. I look for- 
ward to voting in the future on provi- 
sions to bring about these improvements. 

No doubt, problems will arise in ad- 
ministering the program, and there will 
be cries of “We told you so.” But we 
must not be deterred by those who resist 
change, who reject needed legislation be- 
cause minor problems will arise to be 
solved. No program can be as perfect 
as the one those critics demand. 
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The concept behind the bill we will 
pass is sound. I am proud to have co- 
sponsored the measure. 

This is not the time to review all the 
provisions of the bill. However, I wish 
to call attention to two sections dealing 
solely with Alaska. Alaska will become 
the 19th State permitted to divide State 
and local government retirement systems. 
One part will be for employees desiring 
social security coverage; the other, for 
those who do not. 

Services performed by employees 
choosing to come under social security 
must be covered by social security in the 
future. However, persons already em- 
ployed have a choice, and are not forced 
to join. 

Also, this bill prevents a great injustice 
to a number of dedicated schoolteachers 
in Alaska. 

For 13 years, these teachers have con- 
tributed to social security. This year, 
the Social Security Administration ruled 
that certain Alaska school districts did 
not qualify as politica] subdivisions, and 
had no authority to enter into social se- 
curity agreements. 

The Senate accepted an amendment 
permitting these districts to qualify for 
coverage. A similar step was taken to 
correct a similar situation in Arkansas in 
1962. 

The amendment insures that the 
teachers will receive retirement pay- 
ments for which they paid. 

It is fitting that this injustice be pre- 
vented in this bill, for the legislation is 
concerned with correcting another great 
injustice, an injustice which turned the 
golden years into years of worry and poor 
health for too many persons. 

In preparing to vote in favor of House 
bill 6675, I am reminded again of an ob- 
servation by Arnold Toynbee, the histo- 
rian. He concluded that a society’s qual- 
ity and durability can be measured best 
“by the respect and care given its elderly 
citizens.” 

History will rank this Congress high 
among those which have taken significant 
action to improve the quality and dura- 
bility of the American society. 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE DOUGLAS OLD-AGE ASSIST- 

ANCE “PIN MONEY” AMENDMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse a little-noticed amendment to 
our welfare assistance legislation which 
the House has included in House bill 
6675. This provision is an improvement 
of the amendment which I first offered 
in 1956, and which was finally enacted in 
1962—relating to the amount of income 
which may be earned by a recipient of 
old-age assistance without its being sub- 
tracted from his assistance grant. 

In 1956, I first introduced my “pin 
money” amendment, which would have 
permitted old-age assistance recipients 
to earn $50 each month, without losing 
that amount from their assistance 
grants. In 1956, and again in 1958, the 
opposition of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion resulted in the defeat of my amend- 
ment, even though the Senate adopted it 
by a strong record vote in 1956. 

consideration in the Senate of 
the public welfare amendments bill, in 
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1962, I again offered my amendment, in 
a form which would have permitted each 
State to let old-age assistance recipi- 
ents earn up to $25 a month, without 
having it subtracted from their assist- 
ance grants. I proposed only a $25 ex- 
emption, because I wanted very much to 
get established in the law the principle 
that a small amount of earned income is 
to be encouraged; and I did not want to 
cause defeat of the proposal, by asking 
for more than a very modest amount. 
Somewhat surprisingly, a unanimous 
Senate adopted my amendment, and in- 
creased the exemption to $50. In the 
conference, the amendment was re- 
tained; but it was changed so as to per- 
mit the States to exempt from consider- 
ation earned income or $10 a month, plus 
one-half of any additional earnings up 
to a total of $50 a month. 

I was very much pleased to see that 
the House, in House bill 6675, approved 
an amendment to this provision, which, 
if adopted, will permit a State, in deter- 
mining after December 31, 1965, the need 
of an aged recipient, to disregard an ad- 
ditional portion of income. The new 
provision is that of the first $80 earned 
per month, the State may disregard the 
first $20 completely, plus one-half of the 
remainder. 

It is particularly gratifying to see that 
the House also has extended this prin- 
ciple to the earnings of a disabled indi- 
vidual receiving benefits under titles XIV 
and XVI of the Social Security Act, and 
to earnings in aid under title IV to fami- 
lies with dependent children. 

Despite the predictions by administra- 
tive opponents, during the Eisenhower 
administration, of an excessive cost if 
my amendment was adopted, it has been 
implemented gradually, with a very 
negligible cost. It is now estimated that 
the amendment to increase the exemp- 
tion adopted by the House in House bill 
6675 will increase expenditures from 
Federal funds by a somewhat larger, but 
still reasonable, amount. If all 23 States 
that have indicated they are interested 
in using the present provisions for ex- 
empting earned income from considera- 
tion in determining need were to imple- 
ment the provision and were to move to 
the larger amounts that can be exempted 
under this amendment—and it probably 
will take some years before this occurs— 
the annual increase in Federal costs 
would be about $3.5 million. Of this in- 
crease, more than $3 million would be 
for persons who do not now receive as- 
sistance. These are people with enough 
present income to meet their needs un- 
der the States current standards of 
eligibility for assistance but who will 
become eligible for assistance under the 
higher earnings exemptions in the 
amendment. 

In the future, more States will un- 
doubtedly realize the advantages of giv- 
“ing recipients of old-age assistance an 
incentive to obtain occasional productive 
employment, by not requiring that their 
assistance payments be reduced to the 
full extent of their earnings. It is esti- 
mated by administrative officials that as 
additional States move to exempt more 
earned income from consideration in 
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determining need, the annual increase in 
Federal costs will rise from about $3.5 
million, initially, to about $12 million, 
annually, in 1970. 

A 1960 study of old-age assistance 
recipients revealed that 91,000 recipi- 
ents—3.9 percent of all 2,337,000—had 
any income from personal earnings. 
Their earnings tended to be low, averag- 
ing only a little over $14 a month. The 
91,000 recipients with earnings were dis- 
tributed as follows, in terms of the 
monthly amount of their earnings: 23 
percent had earnings of from $1 to $4; 
27 percent earned from $5 to $9; 14 per- 
cent earned $10 to $14; 10 percent earned 
$15 to $19; 9 percent earned $20 to $24; 
6 percent earned $25 to $29; 4 percent 
earned $30 to $39; 3 percent earned $40 
to $49; 3 percent earned $50 to $74; 
three-tenths of 1 percent earned $75 to 
$99; and three-tenths of 1 percent 
earned $100 or more. 

Mr. President, a report compiled by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as of March 31, 1965, shows 
the degree, to which this permissive 
amendment has been implemented by 
the States. This report shows that as of 
March 31, 1965, 23 jurisdictions had sub- 
mitted planning material to implement 
this provision; two States enacted au- 
thorizing legislation in their 1965 legis- 
lative session, but the planned material 
was not then submitted; two States had 
legislation pending in the 1965 session; 
and five other States had expressed in- 
terest in this provision, but had not then 
taken action to implement it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
table to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recor» at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the increase in the ex- 
emption proposed in the House will be 
retained in the Senate and in the final 
bill. As a result of this provision in the 
law, a person receiving old-age assist- 
ance payments will be able to earn, if his 
State permits, $20 a month, without 
having any of it subtracted from his 
assistance grant, and up to $80 a month 
with one-half of the difference between 
$20 and $80 being subtracted from his as- 
sistance grant. On the basis of the 1960 
study of the financial resources of old- 
age assistance recivients, it is apparent 
that if it is implemented in all States, 
the new provision would permit fully 
three-quarters of the old-age assistance 
recipients in the country with personal 
incomes to retain all the money they 
earn; and since only sixth-tenths of 1 
percent of the old-age assistance recipi- 
ents with incomes earn more than $75 
a month, 99 percent of these recipients 
will benefit from the amendment. 

It is extremely desirable, in my opin- 
ion, to have this principle covered in 
our old-age assistance legislation, be- 
cause it permits our elderly citizens to 
contribute to their self-support and 
their self-respect by earning a few dol- 
lars of pin money in occasional employ- 
ment, each month. I congratulate the 
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House on its action; and I hope very 
much that the Senate will agree to it, 
and that this provision will therefore be 
retained in the final version of House 
bill 6675. 

Exurstr I 
DISREGARD OF EARNED INCOME FOR PERSONS 65 

AND OLDER (OF THE FIRST $50 PER MONTH OF 

EARNINGS, NOT MORE THAN THE Fmst $10 

THEREOF PLUS ONE-HALF OF THE RE- 

MAINDER) AS REPORTED Marcu 31, 1965 

Plan material submitted—23 jurisdictions: 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Vermont, 
Virgin Islands, Virginia, and Washington. 

Legislation enacted in 1965 session; plan 
material not yet submitted—two jurisdic- 
tions: South Dakota and Wyoming. 

Legislation pending (1965 session)—two 
jurisdictions: Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

Interested, but no action yet taken—five 
jurisdictions: Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

Will not implement at present—22 juris- 
dictions: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,’ Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a speech which I wish to 
make on third reading. It would take 
me no more than 20 minutes to make it. 
If Senators are eager to make their 
plane connections or to meet other com- 
mitments, I am willing to make the 
speech later, provided other Senators will 
give the Senate the same consideration. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
minority has 32 minutes available to it. 
If no Senators wish to use any more time, 
I shall be glad to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we can 
have unanimous consent that speeches 
subsequently made will appear prior to 
the final vote, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is in 
case anyone has any doubt whether their 
remarks will appear in the RECORD. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. ta 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I had 


i Considered by 1963 legislature, not en- 
acted. 
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the privilege of voting, I would vote 
“nay.” Iwithhold my vote. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator -from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvuskal. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” Therefore, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MILLER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusszLLI are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
tMr. Russert] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Pearson] are absent on official 
business, 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hruska] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 21, as follows: 


[No. 176 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 
Aiken Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Muskie 
Bass Inouye Nelson 
Bayh Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Pell 
T Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 

Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Randolph 
Cannon Lausche Ribicoff 
Carlson Long, Mo. Russell, S. C 
Oase Long, La. Saltonstall 
Church Magnuson Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smathers 

T McClellan Smith 
Cotton McGovern Sparkman 
Dodd McIntyre Talmadge 
Douglas McNamara g8 
Fong Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Gore Mondale Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 

Montoya 
NAYS—21 

Allott Curtis Ervin 
Bennett Dominick Fannin 
Byrd, Va. Eastland Harris 
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Holland Murphy Thurmond 

Jordan,Idaho Robertson Tower 

Morton Simpson Williams, Del. 

Mundt Stennis Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—11 

Dirksen Hruska Pearson 

Ellender Mansfield Russell, Ga. 

Fulbright McGee Symington 

Hickenlooper Miller 


So the bill (H.R. 6675) was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the title of the bill will be ap- 
propriately amended. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H.R. 6675) be printed with the Sen- 
ate amendments numbered, and that in 
the engrossment of the amendments the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make all necessary technical and cler- 
ical changes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
merce Committee be discharged from 
further consideration of H.R. 5401, and 
that H.R. 5401 be made the pending 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5401) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to strengthen and improve the 
national transportation system, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none; and 
the Commerce Committee is discharged 
from further consideration of the bill. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to amend H.R. 5401 by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the text of S. 1727, 
Calendar No, 373, the Senate companion 
bill. as reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, It is my under- 
standing that the bill (S. 1727) which 
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was considered and passed by the Sen- 
ate earlier is subject to a few questions 
to be asked by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina of the Senator in 
charge of the bill, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], so that 
the measure can be finally disposed of. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 387), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


S. 1727 contains provisions to strengthen 
enforcement efforts against illegal carriage 
and to require motor carriers and freight for- 
warders to pay reparations to shippers 
charged unlawfully high rates. 


NEED FOR PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

Illegal transportation is a major problem 
requiring action by Congress. IIlegal trans- 
portation is big business. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the basis of road 
checks in 42 States, has estimated that it 
involves a minimum of $500 million a year. 
Other experts feel the cost of illegal trans- 
portation is even higher, amounting to from 
$1 to $5 billion a year. These experts base 
this higher estimate on the obvious short- 
comings of the 42 State road checks in which 
many of the illegal carriers escaped detection. 

While the annual cost of a billion dollars 
or more is a direct measure of the revenue 
lost by the regulated carriers, both truckers 
and railroads, to illegal transportation, the 
problem is more serious than that. The loss 
is serious in terms of the common carrier 
industry because these carriers are the back- 
bone of our national transportation industry. 
These regulated carriers are of crucial im- 
portance because of their public interest ob- 
ligation to serve all of the public, in virtually 
every community in America, in good weather 
and in bad, and in good times and in bad. 
Without common carriers with a universal 
obligation to serve, transportation would 
quickly deteriorate into a means of promot- 
ing the economic activity of a few. The 
public interest requires that we protect 
these carriers against the abuses of illegal 
carriers who assume no public responsibility. 

The presence of highway poachers also 
penalizes the shipper, the community, and 
the public more directly. The illegal oper- 
ator often evades tax laws as well as trans- 
portation laws, and the law abiding must pay 
the difference. The public also pays more 
for goods, because freight moved illegally 
takes revenues from the lawful common car- 
riers, causing their rates to be raised to pay 
the fixed operating costs of labor, mainte- 
nance, and equipment. Furthermore, the 
evidence to date indicates that illegal truck- 
ers are far more prone to highway accidents 
than are the lawful operators. 

This problem has been called the “gray 
area” of transportation. This is a mis- 
nomer, The problem is black and not gray. 
It arises from illegal transportation, 
although such illegal operations are fre- 
quently masked under various disguises and 
facades to give them the appearance of 
legality. 

Combating illegal carriage is not an easy 
task, and even with new enforcement tools, 
the illegal operator will not be driven off the 
highways. S. 1727 would muster new weap- 
ons in this legal fight against unlawful 
carriage. It would increase the penalties 
for unlawful transportation activities, ease 
some of the legal burdens which handicap 
the enforcement efforts of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, and provide new 
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means of legal recourse for those damaged 
by illegal operations. Furthermore, S. 1727 
would clear the way for improved enforce- 
‘ment cooperation between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various 
State commissions. 

Federal-State cooperation, with primary 
emphasis on State action, is a sound and 
effective means of proceeding. The States 
share with the Federal Government an equal 
interest in fighting illegal carriage. Only a 
cooperative, coordinated enforcement effort 
can end illegal carriage. 

Section 1 of S. 1727 would authorize the 
ICC to enter into cooperative agreements 
with the States to enforce Federal and State 
regulations concerning highways transporta- 
tion. The rapid growth of communication 
between the ICC and the States would 
improve enforcement. Section 2 of S. 1727 
would assist in the complete implementa- 
tion by the States of existing operating 
authority registration statutes. While 
multistate carriers could comply with uni- 
form standards of registration in a relatively 
simple operation, the illegal interstate car- 
rier could be subject to State penalties for 
failure to register. 

The approach embodied in S. 1727 has won 
solid and widespread support from virtually 
all segments of our highly competitive trans- 
portation system. S. 1727 is supported by, 
among others, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, the 
Transportation Association of America, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Trucking Association, the Association of 
American Railroads, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

The enactment of S. 1727 would be an 
effective, positive step toward ending the 
problem of illegal transportation, and there- 
by strengthening and improving our national 
transportation system. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
bill which was ordered reported unani- 
mously by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee would improve the national trans- 
portation system by strengthening en- 
forcement efforts against illegal truck- 
ing, and by requiring motor carriers and 
freight forwarders to pay reparations for 
unreasonable or discriminatory rates. 

The first two sections of the bill would 
permit increased Federal and State co- 
operation in curbing unlawful carriage, 
and other regulatory efforts. Federal- 
State cooperation, with primary em- 
phasis on State action, is a sound and 
effective means of proceeding. The 
States share with the Federal Govern- 
ment an equal interest in fighting illegal 
carriage. Only a cooperative, coordi- 
nated enforcement effort can end illegal 
carriage. 

Section 1 of S. 1727 would authorize 
the ICC to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with the States to enforce Federal 
and State regulations concerning high- 
way transportation. The rapid growth 
of communication between the ICC and 
the States should improve enforcement. 

Section 2 of S. 1727 would assist in the 
complete implementation by the States 
of their existing operating authority 
registration statutes. While truckers 
operating in many States could comply 
with the uniform standards of registra- 
tion in a relatively simple operation, the 
illegal interstate trucker would be sub- 
ject to State penalties for failure to 
register. The committee added an 
amendment to this section to provide for 
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situations where motor carriers may be 
self-insurers, 

The next two provisions of the bill 
would assist the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its enforcement work 
against illegal truckers. 

Section 3 would extend the civil for- 
feiture provisions presently in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to unlawful truck 
operations, and would increase the 
amount of such fines. 

Section 4, paragraph 1, would broaden 
the provisions of the act to enable the 
ICC to obtain service of process upon 
motor carriers or brokers and to join 
other necessary parties without regard 
to where the carrier or other party may 
be served. 

These first four provisions of the bill 
were- based on recommendations to the 
committee by the ICC. The Commission 
urged their enactment because they 
would greatly assist the ICC in its efforts 
to combat the threat to the preservation 
of a sound common carrier system posed 
by unlawful transportation. In its latest 
annual report, the ICC pointed out that 
illegal carriage, like a strain of virus 
adapting to antibiotics, is employing new 
disguises and devices for the evasion of 
regulation, with resulting serious impair- 
ment to the health of our regulated 
carriers. 

Illegal trucking is big business, involv- 
ing a minimum of half a billion dollars 
a year. Some experts estimate that the 
cost of illegal transportation could be 
even higher, amounting to from $1 to $5 
billion a year. 

While the annual cost of a billion 
dollars or more is a direct measure of 
the revenue lost by the regulated carriers, 
both truckers and railroads, to illegal 
transportation, the problem is more 
serious than that. The loss is serious in 
terms of our common carrier industry 
because these carriers are the backbone 
of our national transportation industry. 

The public interest requires that we 
protect these carriers against the abuses 
of illegal carriers who assume no public 
responsibility. 

The presence of these illegal truckers 
penalizes the shipper, the community, 
and the public more directly. The ille- 
gal operator often evades tax laws as 
well as transportation laws, and the law 
abiding must pay the difference. The 
public also pays more for goods because 
freight moved illegally takes revenues 
from the lawful common carriers, caus- 
ing their rates to be raised to pay the 
fixed operating costs of labor, mainte- 
nance and equipment. Furthermore, the 
evidence to date indicates that illegal 
truckers are far more prone to highway 
accidents than are the lawful operators. 

Under section 3 of this bill, a civil for- 
feiture action could be brought against a 
for-hire motor carrier for transporting 
property without a required certificate 
or permit. The testimony of the ICC at 
the hearings on this bill before the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee indi- 
cated that the procedures under existing 
law for dealing with certain motor car- 
rier violations are often slow and cum- 
bersome, and sometimes ineffective. The 
civil forfeiture proceedings, which would 
be authorized under this bill, could be 
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instituted wherever the illegal trucker 
could be found, and the quantum of 
proof required would not be as great as 
that in a criminal p . The fine 
that could be levied would be up to $500 
for each count, permitting a court to 
levy substantial fines for flagrant vio- 
lations. 

Under section 4, paragraph 1, the serv- 
ice of process provisions would be 
broadened to enable the ICC to obtain 
service of process upon. motor carriers 
or brokers, and to join other necessary 
parties without regard to where the 
carrier or other party may be served. 

This provision is necessary because 
these illegal operators, so-called gypsy 
truckers, move rapidly about the country, 
and often have no fixed headquarters or 
agent to receive service of process. Un- 
der this provision, the shipper partici- 
pating with the trucker in evading the 
law, could be joined in the action with- 
out regard to the limits of service under 
present Federal rules, 

The committee amended section 3 as 
introduced to delete a proviso which the 
ICC pointed out was unnecessary and to 
delete the extension of civil forfeiture 
fines to safety violations. Testimony be- 
fore the Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee indicated that safety regula- 
tion compliance has been a problem 
with respect to those who do not other- 
wise comply with the law, and civil for- 
feiture fines would be helpful to the ICC 
in this important area. The imposition 
of such fines would also provide equality 
of treatment of competing modes inas- 
much as railroads are subject to such 
fines for failure to comply with safety 
requirements. 

It was pointed out to the committee, 
however, that as presently written, the 
ICC’s rules and regulations number in 
the hundreds, and include not only major 
infractions, but also comparatively minor 
infractions such as burned-out side 
marker lights. In view of this, the com- 
mittee determined at this time to amend 
the bill to eliminate civil forfeiture fines 
for safety violations. If the Commission 
revises its regulations to separate major 
infractions, the committee has indicated 
in its report that it could look with favor 
upon the inclusion in this section of such 
major infractions. 

The second paragraph of section 4 
would afford injured parties a measure 
of self-protection against operations 
which are openly and obviously unlawful. 
It would permit injured parties, for the 
most part the common carriers who are 
suffering from the competition of those 
who operate illegally, to end flagrant 
violations of the law. It will relieve the 
already overburdened enforcement per- 
sonnel of the Commission of the necessity 
of handling obviously routine enforce- 
ment cases. This weapon against illegal 
operations is an adjunct and supplement 
to the Commission’s activities, and is in 
no way intended to be a substitute for 
them. 

While legitimate common carriers, 
both rail and motor, have suffered from 
the competition of illegal operators car- 
rying goods in interstate commerce with- 
out the requisite operating authority, 
they have had no right under the law to 
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protect themselves through court action 
to enjoin such illegal activities. Self- 
help is a highly valued law enforcement 
procedure. The alternative would be to 
build up in the Commission a giant Fed- 
eral police force, which could require the 
employment of thousands of additional 
investigators to handle these problems. 
The committee did not wish to do this. 

The language of this section makes it 
clear that private suits could be enter- 
tained only in those cases where the vio- 
lation complained of, and for which re- 
lief is sought, is a clear and patent viola- 
tion of the law. Only these operations, 
which openly and obviously are outside 
operating authority requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, could be re- 
strained. 

As a protection against any possible 
malicious use of process, and as a bar 
to numerous harassing lawsuits, this sec- 
tion requires the posting of a bond, and 
calls for the recovery of attorney’s fees 
and court costs where the action is not 
warranted by the facts and circum- 
stances. 

In order to insure that the courts could 
not be used to decide initially cases in- 
volving important issues of transporta- 
tion law or policy, the committee ordered 
an amendment as follows: 

(3) any action brought under subsection 
(b) (2) of this section, the Commission may 
notify the district court of the United States 
in which such action is pending that it in- 
tends to consider the matter in a proceeding 
before the Commission. Upon the filing of 
such a notice the court shall stay further 
action pending disposition of the proceeding 
before the Commission. 


The language of the bill as intro- 
duced requires that a copy of the ap- 
plication for relief be served upon the 
Commission, and that a certificate show- 
ing such service be included in the ap- 
plication. The Commission was given 
authority to appear as of right in any 
such action. With the addition of the 
committtee amendment, there would be 
ample and adequate protection for 
shippers and carriers who fear that the 
Commission might be deprived of an 
opportunity to decide initially cases in- 
volving important issues of transporta- 
tion law or policy. The ICC has in- 
formed the committee that it has no 
objection to this self-help provision. 

The committee also amended this sec- 
tion to delete a so-called primary busi- 
ness test proviso. The ICC pointed out 
to the committee that this proviso was 
unnecessary, and that they feared that 
the courts might construe this unneces- 
Sary clause as some indication of con- 
gressional intent to require that all 
enforcement actions involving unlawful 
operations must first be considered by 
the Commission. 

This section, as amended, with these 
restrictions and limitations, would not 
permit a large number of uncalled for 
suits, 

If it appears at a subsequent time 
that these provisions are being used im- 
properly, it would be the intention. of 
the subcommittee to propose a change 
in the law to remedy the situation. 

The last two sections of the bill, sec- 
tions 5 and 6, would permit shippers to 
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recover reparations from motor carriers 
and freight forwarders. These sections 
would allow a court of competent juris- 
diction to award shippers reparations, 
which are charges for transportation in 
accordance with filed tariffs to the ex- 
tent that the ICC subsequently finds 
the charges to have been unjust and un- 
reasonable, or unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial. 

This section would restore a proce- 
dure formerly available to shippers be- 
fore the 1959 Supreme Court decision 
in T.I.M.E. case. 

There are reparations provisions now 
in effect in part I of the act—relating 
to railroads—and part III, relating to 
water carriers. By the addition of this 
section, a measure of equality of treat- 
ment of all modes as to reparations 
would be provided. 

In closing, I would like to point out 
that this bill is supported by the ICC, 
the Department of Commerce and the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. It is also sup- 
ported by the truckers and railroads, 
and is not opposed by the water carriers, 
freight forwarders or the Bus Owners 
Association. The bill is supported by 
two active organizations representing 
shippers, investors and users of trans- 
portation, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America. The Private Carrier 
Conference of the American Trucking 
Association, one of the largest organi- 
zations representing only private car- 
riers in America, does not oppose the 
bill. The various farm organizations 
of America have indicated that they 
have no objection to the bill as amended, 
The Senate passed S. 2560, containing 
these same provisions and others, on 
June 29, 1962. The House bill, H.R. 
5401, contains provisions virtually iden- 
tical to those in the amended bill, as well 
as other provisions. 

The bill deals with the transportation 
industry of the country. The purpose 
of the bill is to prevent uncertified car- 
riers of property and passengers in 
commerce from infringing on the busi- 
ness of certified carriers of the Nation. 
It deals primarily with the carriers of 
merchandise and passengers on the 
highways of our Nation. In many in- 
stances, carriers not certified have been 
exercising the authority of certified car- 
riers. The bill contemplates remedying 
that situation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a question to the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio on this subject. I should like to 
ask the following question: It has been 
brought to my attention that there is 
some concern on the part of private 
carriers as to the possibility of harass- 
ment under the provisions of section 
4(2), Would the Senator explain this 
section and discuss what safeguards are 
included in the bill to prevent harass- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Section 4(2) con- 
templates giving to injured parties an 
action at law against private carriers 
who have usurped powers that do not 
belong to them. An injured party can 
go into court and file an action asking 
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for injunctive relief. When he does so, 
he must prove, first, that the defendant 
has been a patent and open violator of 
the law. Before the court can grant 
injunctive relief, the plaintiff must show 
as a matter of jurisdiction that there has 
been a clear and patent violation; sec- 
ond, the plaintiff must post a bond 
adequate to indemnify for damages, at- 
torney’s fees and court costs in the 
event the defendant is held to be in the 
right at the end of the action. 

Over and above that, the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
finally included in the bill a provision 
that whenever an action of this type is 
brought in a court, the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may 
intervene and ask the court to suspend 
the proceedings so as to allow the Com- 
mission to handle the matter in the nor- 
mal processes. 

To summarize: First, the plaintiff 
must show that there is a clear and pat- 
ent violation before the court can take 
jurisdiction. 

Second, the plaintiff, before he can ob- 
tain injunctive relief, must post a bond 
guaranteeing to indemnify the defendant 
for damages sustained, the attorneys fees 
paid, and court costs entailed. 

Third, to keep the subject within the 
old proceedings, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may intervene in the 
lawsuit and ask that the proceedings be 
suspended so as to allow the Commission 
to handle the matter in the normal proc- 
esses, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio for his as- 
surances. I think that makes the rec- 
ord clear on this subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the chairman of the committee for his 
active participation in this matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iasked the Senator 
from Ohio to yield so that I could com- 
mend him for his fine work in holding 
these hearings, which involved a very 
serious matter in transportation, The 
real backbone, the strength of our trans- 
portation system in this country, is the 
common carrier. What we have tried to 
do under all the laws of the United 
States that we have passed, from the 
Motor Carrier Act on, is to allow the 
common carrier to proceed in the pur- 
suit of his business without interference 
from the illegal carrier in what has been 
termed the gray area in transportation. 

The Senator from Ohio held exten- 
sive hearings and carefully considered 
the question involved. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission worked with him. 
This is an important step forward in 
strengthening the common carrier sys- 
tem of the United States. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I, 
too, thank the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce for his 
statement on this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill be read a third time. 

The bill (H.R. 5401) was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that Senate bill 1727 be indefinitely post- 
poned. I understand that will remove 
it from the calendar, as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill S. 1727 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF S. 
2180 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 2180 may 
lie at the desk until July 15, so that addi- 
tional Senators may have the opportu- 
nity to cosponsor the measure. I do this 
at the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL WHEAT MARKETING 
REFERENDUM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 411, H.R. 9497. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9497) to extend the time for conducting 
the referendum with respect to the Na- 
tional Marketing Quota for Wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 
1966. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the bill would extend from 
August 1, 1965, until 30 days after the ad- 
journment sine die of the first session 
of the 89th Congress the time within 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired by law to conduct a marketing 
quota referendum with respect to the 
1966 crop of wheat. I ask unanimous 
consent that an explanation contained 
in the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Agricultural Act of 1964 provided for 
voluntary wheat marketing certificate pro- 
grams in 1964 and 1965. In the absence of 
further legislation the law providing for 
mandatory marketing quotas will be ap- 
plicable to the 1966 crop, and marketing 
quotas for that crop have been proclaimed 
and must be submitted to a produced refer- 
endum not later than August 1, 1965. How- 
ever, both the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate and the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are actively consider- 
ing bills providing for voluntary programs, 
and passage of any of these bills would make 
the referendum unnecessary. Passage of the 
bill could therefore result in avoidance of an 
unnecessary referendum, the costs attendant 
thereto, and the confusion which might well 
result therefrom. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
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is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 9497) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
able majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the majority 
leader indicate what exertions he con- 
templates using in next week, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and thereafter, if he can? 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS— 
1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 410, 
H.R. 8775, making appropriations for the 
legislative branch. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8775) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This will be the 
pending business. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. MONDAY, JULY 12, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, it 
adjourn until 11 o’clock a.m. on Monday 
next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday, the first order of business will 
be the bill making appropriations for 
the legislative branch. 

That bill will be followed by Calendar 
No. 372, H.R. 7997, making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent offices, ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. The 
bill will be in charge of the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

That bill will be followed by Calendar 
No. 409, H.R. 8370, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966. 

That bill will be followed on Wednes- 
day, I assume at this time, by Calendar 
No. 366, S. 2213, the so-called housing 
bill, 
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In between and afterward, we shall 
try, mutually, to bring up other pieces 
of legislation for consideration, if time 
allows. $ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the able Sena- 
tor from Montana. 


COPPER TRAY PRESENTED BY THE 
OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF SES- 
SIONS OF THE SENATE OF CHILE 
TO THE OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF 
DEBATES OF THE U.S. SENATE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently, when I visited the office of our 
official reporters of debates, I observed, 
prominently displayed in a handsome 
glass and mahogany case which is placed 
upon the carved marble mantel in that 
room, an especially beautiful copper tray 
which bears the following inscription in 
Spanish: 

Del personal de la Redaccion de Sesiones 


del Senado de Chile a sus colegas del Senado 
Norteamericano—1964. 


The translation into English is as 
follows: 

From the personnel of the Reporters of 
Sessions of the Senate of Chile to their col- 
leagues of the North American Senate—1964, 


I take great pleasure in holding the 
tray in my hands at this time, for all to 
see. 
Mr. President, this is a tribute to the 
aid that our able official reporters gave 
to the reporters of Chile. 

Upon making inquiry, Mr. President, I 
was informed that the presentation of 
this gracious gift to our reporters of de- 
bates followed a visit which Dr. Rene 
Vuskovic Braco, of Santiago, Chile, one 
of the reporters of sessions of the Senate 
of Chile, made to the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, at a time when so much 
thought and attention are being devoted 
by all men of good will to the increase 
of international friendship and under- 
standing, it is, indeed, inspiring to ob- 
serve this quiet, but most impressive, 
manifestation by our friends in Chile 
of their warm friendship, good will, and 
high regard for their counterparts in the 
U.S. Senate. 

I am hopeful that people at other levels 
of the U.S. Government will practice the 
same good-neighbor relationship toward 
Latin America that our kindly, able re- 
porters have done, as is exhibited by the 
token of friendship presented to them by 
the reporters of Chile. 

I know that I voice the sentiments of 
all Members of the U.S. Senate when I 
extend to these distinguished citizens of 
our sister Republic in the Southern 
Hemisphere our heartielt and sincere ap- 
preciation of this lasting token of their 
enduring friendship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the letter sent by our 
official reporters of debates, Mr. Gregor 
Macpherson and Mr. Herbert N. Bud- 
8 to the reporters of the Senate of 

e. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Ammar 
JANUARY 4, 1965. 
Dr. RENE VusKovic Bravo, 
Gay 1941, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Dear Dr. Vuskovic: Upon our return to the 
Senate today, following its period of adjourn- 
ment, we and our colleagues were delighted 
to find the beautiful inscribed copper tray 
which you so kindly sent to the Official Re- 
porters of Debates of the Senate of the 
United States of America. 

We thank you very much indeed for your 
splendid gift, which warms our hearts. We 
shall have it permanently displayed in a 
prominent place in our office here in the 
Senate; and it will be a constant reminder 
of your friendship, which we value so highly. 

Please be assured that we shall always be 
happy to welcome you here whenever you 
find it possible to visit us in the future. 

Cordially yours, 
GREGOR MACPHERSON, 
HERBERT N. BUDLONG, 
Official Reporters of Debates. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am especially 
glad to be able to invite attention to this 
token because of the exchange between 
the University of my State of Texas and 
the University of Chile, under which 
from 15 to 20 students from Texas spend 
6 weeks each year in Chile, while students 
from Chile spend a time in the United 
States. 

This kindly assistance and fine token 
of appreciation exchanged between legis- 
lative reporters of two democratic bodies 
in these republics will do far more to 
strengthen friendship between nations 
than any secret missions. 

I congratulate our able Official Re- 
porters of Debates. 


SCENIC DEVELOPMENT AND ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION OF OUR FED- 
ERAL AID HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, S. 
2084 was introduced by the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia on June 3, 1965. 
This measure was introduced on behalf 
of the administration and is more pop- 
ularly known as the scenic development 
road beautification of our Federal aid 
highway system. 

It is my plan, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Roads, to open 
hearings on the bill. There are four pro- 
posals within the so-called important 
package that we shall consider. It is 
planned to open hearings on Tuesday, 
August 10. 

I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON MONDAY 
NEXT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

had forgotten to make the unanimous 

consent request earlier, but it has been 
cleared with the other side. 
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mittees may meet during the session of 
the Senate on Monday next until 12 
o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the historic passage of the health care 
bill, the Senate has completed its work 
on the “big four” pieces of domestic legis- 
lation in which the President has been 
most interested. I refer specifically to 
the bills relating to Appalachia, aid to 
education, voting rights, and health 
care, the latter passed this evening. The 
Senate, in passing these important meas- 
ures, has acted responsibly and efficiently 
on a vitally important domestic legisla- 
tive program. I commend this entire 
body 


Special congratulations must be ex- 
tended tonight for the fine work of the 
Senate on the health care legislation. 

I think that is is only proper at this 
time to extend my sincere thanks and 
gratitude and my highest commenda- 
tions to the distinguished manager of 
the bill, the able junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who did his usual 
tremendous job of steering the bill to a 
successful conclusion. He has managed 
many important bills on this fleor and 
again this time, as always, he did so 
with unmatched skill. 

I believe also that great honor should 
go to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who has 
been, in many respects, the father of 
this particular legislation for so many 
years, and whose advice and counsel 
has been valued during all that time. 

Particular mention should be made 
of the contributions of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], 
who did so much for the passage of this 
legislation, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovucuas], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and last, but by no means 
least, a former Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], who made such 
a profound contribution. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention 
the cooperation and the understanding 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], who, al- 
though he was against the bill, in his 
usual courteous and gracious manner, 
did nothing to delay the bill, but, in ef- 
fect, speeded up the hearings so that 
the matter could be brought to the floor 
for final consideration, debate, and a 
vote. Despite the fact that he was suf- 
fering from an illness, he came to the 
floor today because of his interest in this 
particular measure. I salute him for 
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the cooperation which he has consistent- 
ly shown, 

I pay special tribute also to those on 
the other side of the aisle, the distin- 
guished minority leader, the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who is now in the hospital unfortunately, 
but who, I hope, will be back shortly, the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], who 
was opposed to the bill, but who fought 
it cleanly and with vigor, the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], and most impor- 
tant, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the 
senior Republican on the Finance Com- 
mittee, who did much to bring this bill 
to a successful conclusion, even though 
he personally was opposed to it. 

The senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] was responsible, in large 
part, for bringing about a limitation of 
debate and a speeding up of the con- 
sideration. I pay special tribute to him 
for the understanding and cooperation 
which he has shown. 

Mr. President, in other words, I 
commend the entire Committee on 
Finance for the good work that they 
have done in this respect, regard- 
less of their positions on the legis- 
lation which has just been passed. Many 
other Senators have contributed greatly 
to the consideration of this legislation. 
I express to the Committee on Finance 
and to the Senate the personal grati- 
fication of the leadership for the under- 
standing, tolerance, and _ courtesies 
shown. The entire Senate can take just 
pride in the way in which it conducted 
its deliberations on this most important 
measure. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on possible additional 
procurement costs resulting from award of 
subcontract for radio antenna systems on a 
sole-source basis, Department of the Army, 
dated June 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a com- 
plete and detailed statement of facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for ordering such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S.J. Res, 83. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary, on August 
4, 1965, of the founding of the U.S, Coast 
Guard at Newburyport, Mass. (Rept. No. 
427). 

By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 5246. An act to amend sections 20a 
and 214 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(Rept. No. 430). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1021. A bill to amend title 18, chapter 
39, of the United States Code, entitied “Ex- 
plosives and Combustibles” (Rept. No. 429). 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 502 OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 428) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(H.R. 4346) to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction differential subsidies, and I 
submit a report thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed, 
together with the supplemental views of 
Senators Dominick and Prouty, and the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
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_ jection, the report will be printed, as re- 


quested by the Senator from Alaska. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
May 1965. In accordance with the prac- 
tice of several years’ standing I ask 
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unanimous consent to have the report 

printed in the Recor, together with a 

statement by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The report and statement are as 
follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
May 1965 AND APRIL 1965, AND Par, APRIL 
1965 AND MarcH 1965 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for May 1965 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures is summarized as follows: 


Civilian personnel in Payroll (in thousands) in 
executive branch executive branch 
Total and major categories 
Increase 
In May In April (+) or In April | In Mareh 
num- num- decrease was— was— 
— bered— —) 
T 2. 479,493 | 2,477,616 +1,877 | $1,455, 149 | $1, 498, 683 
Agencies exclusive of Department 
Denne nean 1, 455, 147 —1, 467 
Department of Defense 55 469 +4, 344 
Inside the United States.. 2, 317, 678 +1, 622 |. 
Outside the United States 159, 938 -+255 
Industrial employment. 544, 012 +1, 375 |. 
Foreign nationals 131, 361 —6l1 


t Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside the 
United States by agencies. 

Table III breaks down the above employ- 


ment figures to show the number outside the 
United States by agencies. 

Table IV breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II, III. and IV. 


TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during May 1966, 
and comparison with April 1966, and pay for April 1965, and comparison with March 1965 


Department or agency 


Personnel 


April Increase 


Decrease 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense) 
8 sf 5 x 


White House Office 

Bureau ofthe Budge 
Council of Economie Advisers 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. ---------- 
National Aeronautics and Space Couneil 
National Council on the Arts 


Office of Emerge: = 
Office of . wad Technology 


ident’s Committee on Consumer Interes 
President’s Committee on E 
dines ori Soana on Eq 


aes i tt on Ini 
(roca Battle Monuments 


Opportunity 


ommission 


Board of Governors of 
Civil Aeronautics 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Office of the Special Renresentetive for Trade Negotiations 
President’s Commission on the Assassination of President enno, 


ts 
Opportunity in Housing 


eee Relations. 


Pay (in thousands) 


eo 2888S. 88882 


(9) 
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TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during May 1966, 
and comparison with April 1965, and pay for April 1965, and comparison with March 1965—Continued 


Pay (in thousands) 


Department or agency 
Independent agencies—Continued 
TTT 1 
Commission of Fine Arts 5 
ommission on Civil Rights 68 
ver Basin Commission 3 
— pb — Bank of Washington. 230 
inistration 193 
36, = 
1,212 
1, 050 
3 
966 
213 
423 
917 
A SS) +B ed bt au E 
970 47 
pS FY ET Fd ENTES Said 
3,172 134 
19, 519 404 
Government Printing Offloe 4, 8⁴ 
Housing and Home 9, 432 
Indian Claims Commission 3 
Interstate Commerce Commission 1, 82 
National Aeronauties and Space Administration 30,090 | 29,185) 905 
National Capital D Authority. 13 
National Capital Planning Commission H 


National Capital Transportation A . 
National Commission on Food Marke: 
N Commission on —— 
Progro- H She cade teehee seca 
National Gallery of Art 
National Labor relations Board. 
National Mediation Board 


m 


S 
SSS, SS B88888 


Panama Canal. 
President’s Advisory Spee at on Labor- —— Policy. 
President’s Committee on Equal yg ome portunity 
oe, s Review Co: ttee for 


& 


Renegotiation Board.. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develo 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Selective Service System 


Nr. 
gas 


Soldiers’ Home 


oT oon Denon fe 
EEEIEE AEEA 


288888888888 


E 
ce 
A 
8585 
S 


a 
BI 
8 
E 
82 


‘oodrow Wilson Memorial Commission 


pba excluding Department of Defense 
decrease, exclu: 


Department of D. 
. — of cb — ok Defense. 
Department of the Army.. 
Department of the Na 
Department of the Air Force 
Delense Atomic 1 4 eat Agency. 
Defense Communications Ag 
Defense Intelligence 5 3 
Defense Supply Agene y. 
U.S. Court of tary Ap 
Interdepartmental activitſes 
1 anrea c 
Armed Forces information and education activities 


Total, Department of Defense 
Net change, Department of Defense 


Grand total, including Department of Defense . 
Net change, ' including Department of d. r EE sce eee ee 


inistrati 
vee Islands es r 28 = 0 


8 
Pr 


ES 428888888 


BE 
NPK 
2 88888 


8 
Bp r 


1,026,813 


1 Revised on basis of later information. prior to April have not been adjusted to exclude such persons. For further informa- 

3 May figure includes 14,978 Sopra ol mas of the 8 for International 838 tion see appendix, p. 13. 

as compared Wn ped in April and their hese AID figures include emp! 8 $ Exclusive of 3 and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a trust fund tional 
for this an phe y figure inclu! 
April figure includes 3, ODDIGA "Att 684 (Publis Law 
A Moy oye inlude 1» 1,154 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 1,191 in 

and their pa; 
10 0 nad “employment or pay reported since January 1965. Agency due to expire in 


2 Tiest than $500. 
New agency, created 8 to Executive Order 11182 dated Oct. 2, 
May figure excludes 806 and figure excludes 3 (for a total ot 4857 Se 
the 2 months) intermittent tad ts and attendings (doctors, nurses, 1 ee 
on the Veterans’ Administration rolls who were not paid during the month 


3,852 of these trust fund employees and the * Includes a Some in the Jeb pn Ay Mikel Federal — under the Economic 
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TABLE II. Federal personnel inside the United States employed by the executive agencies during May 1965, and comparison with April 1965 
Department or agency “May 


Executive ts (except Dej nt 
belgie (excepi partme 


718 ee ee, ae Sane 33, 113 
429 32,305 | 124 || | National Capital Housing Authority 435 
939 32, National Commission on Food M Ma — 55 
005 9, National Commission on ees 
482 | 504, Auto and Economi: 9 
273 | 11, 20 6&8 {|........ || National Gallery of Art 316 
535 96, 2, 088 
a: E 124 
ouse O. 326 1,073 
Borean of th the Buds ge ae 402) 483) 9 || Panama anal 155 
Council of Economic Advisers... 46 
Executive Mansion and Grounds 69 Labor-Management Policy... ... 1 
National Aeronautics and Space 29 President's ey on 
National Council on the Arts 27 ment n Qpportaniky „ 60 
National Security Council 39 Presiden Review rmon for De- 
Office of Economic O 3 1,125 i ects ft Planning in Alaska #......... 1 
Office of Emergency Planning. 389 Retirement Board a 1, 705 
Office of Science and Technoſogy 127 Renegotiation Board 179 
Office of the Special Representative for St. bag Seaway Development Cor- 
Trade Negotiations 26 159 
President’s Committee on Consumer 1, 390 
ABA TTT il 7, 230 
President’s Committee on Equal Oppor- 3, 567 
eee Camata Boal Oppo] M 17 
nt’s on — y- 
d Commission on 26 
mental Relations 33 276 
282 Bosin OAMK : 5 Valley Authorit 16,501 
3 y Au 3 
e Energy Commission 7. U.S. ee Control and Disarmament 
Battle of New Orleans Sesquicentennial 85 7 K EENE PEAR vues 157 
Celebration Commission “ 112 U.S. Information Agency.—.-....-........ 3, 456 


ree of Governors of the Federal b e 


dministrati 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial 


Peg excluding Department of Defense-|1, 391, 402 
et decrease, exclu Department of 


s 


88., 88.888888 8 


eee of D. 
Office of the ree ll of Deſense 
43, Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
1 De ent of the Air Force 
1, 260 1,251| 9] Defense Supply Agency 


110 1,122 5 Armed Forces information and education | == | = | 
* IE eee. . . Ta) Rem te, 
1. 130 
173 Total, Department of Deſense x 
a = Net increase, Department of Deſense- 8. 
7, 322 ier total, including Department 
13, 200 13, f AD ee ee See 8, 917 7. 295 
20 Net 5 including Department 
2, 300 ee e nee 1.622 
1 compat figure includes 3,053 employees of the Agency for International Development as $ Revised on hasis of later information. 


A with 3,015 in April. New agency, created pursuant to Executive Order 11182 dated Oct. 2, 1964. 
ay figure includes 764 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 769 in April. 


TABLE III. Federal personnel outside the United States W HA * execulive agencies during May 1965, and comparison with 


Department or agency May April In- De- Department or agency May April In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): P hsonian tuti zi 23 
8,104 8,142 


on the Status of Puerto Rico 8 8 
Veterans’ Administration A 978 983 
Virgin Islands Corporation 28 312 

8 ee De tof Defense.| 61,278 62, 039 

et decrease, exclu: Department of 


Bedera De Corporation 
‘oreign Claims Settlement Commission 


; 2 pase Commednisations Ag Agency. 
-General Accounting Office. Defense Sup} ply Age! Agency. al 
General International military netivities 22 21 
4 and Home Finance Agency - -..-- —— c MlM 
Aeronautics and Space Ainii Ek Oe Deon of Defense........-.. 98,915 97,899 | 1, ay 


Department of Defense 
one So total, including Department of 


. ̃ — .. ̃ ̃——.pÜ—ô ... cena oC ARR tee aA rac Ss WA 
1 May — — ll ere jlo; an ee Agency for International Development . The Ma, — 8 includes 3,852 of these trust fund employees and the A 
as 85 with 12,004 in i These D figures include fection Soon who are paid Bure includes ei 
from foreign erento vos ited by aan governments in a trust fund for this pur- pl May figure —— * 300 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 422 in 
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TABLE IV. Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 
May 1965, and comparison with April 1965 


Department or agency 


rinting Office. 


National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministrati ah 


Total, excluding De t of Defense_ 
Net decrease, exclu Department of 


Delense wceneenessessncnnenenerans|onsucenses 


T Department of Defense......... 
8 1 — Department of Deſense 4 


Grand total, including Department of 
DN ES, 


Net increase, including Department of 
Defense. 


1 Subject to revision. 


3 Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste V.— Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from table I 
through IV of this report, whose services are provided by contractual agreement between 


the United States and forei. 
source of funds from which 


governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
y are paid, as of May 1965, and comparison with April 1965 


3 
= 


Sep 


RISTA 


E 
8 


30, 974 


APPENDIX 

The Veterans’ Administration has advised 
the committee that the number of persons 
in its April and May 1965 reports reflects 
“activation of new employment reporting 
procedures” with respect to certain inter- 
mittent employment. It also advised that 
while its reported employment under this 
new procedure reflects fewer persons, no sub- 
stantial reduction has been made in actual 
employment and that there is no reduction 
in the actual cost of employment. 

The Veterans’ Administration figure for 
April reflects employment exclusive of 4,081 
intermittent consultants and attendings 
(doctors, nurses, dentists, etc.) who were not 
paid during April and the May figure is 
exclusive of an additional 806 such persons 
who were not paid during May. The total 
for the 2-month period is 4,887. Employ- 
ment figures prior to April have not been 
adjusted to exclude such persons. 

The Veterans’ Administration has informed 
the committee that further adjustments 
will be made in such employment figures in 
June under its new reporting procedure. 

The committee was advised of this situa- 
tion in a letter dated May 14, 1965, from the 
Veterans’ Administration. The letter follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE 
OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETER- 
ANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1965. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Enclosed is a copy of 
our “Monthly Report of Federal Civilian Em- 
ployment” for April 1965. 


In April we initiated a modification of our 
procedures for obtaining employment counts 
on intermittent consultants and attendings. 
Previously, all such personnel on Veterans’ 
Administration rolls were reported each 
month whether or not they actually worked 
or were paid in a particular month. Through 
automatic data processing methods we have 
found it feasible, with a very minimum 
additional administrative workload, to ex- 
clude from the month-end employment 
count intermittent consultants and attend- 
ings not paid during the report month. This 
is, in effect, a further refinement of our 
PAID system for personnel and fiscal opera- 
tions from which data is generated for both 
internal and external reports purposes. 

As a result of the initial activation of new 
employment reporting procedures for con- 
sultants and attendings, the line 1 count in 
the current SF 113—A report is substantially 
below that shown in our prior report—for 
March, A further decrease is anticipated for 
the May report when the new system is fully 
implemented. 

The drop in overall VA employment figures 
does not reflect any substantial change in 
actual VA staffing or basic staffing needs; nor 
will it result in any actual cost reductions. 
This “decline” does not affect in any way the 
employment count of the continuing work 
force of full-time employees and regularly 
scheduled part-time employees. In summary 
the change in our employment figure stems 
merely from a refinement in employment 
reporting procedures for intermittently em- 
ployed consultants and attendings who are 
carried on VA rolls primarily to augment on 


an “as needed basis” the regular staff in our 
medical program. 
Sincerely, 
A. H. MONK, 


Associate Deputy Administrator. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of May totaling 2,479,493. This was a 
net increase of 1,877 as compared with em- 
porien reported in the preceding month of 


Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1965, which began 
July 1, 1964, follows: 


Month Employ- 
ment 


8 


322 


88885 


~~ 


PPPPPPpNyy 
20 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of May was 1,452,680, a 
decrease of 2,467 as compared with the April 
total of 1,455,147. Total civilian employ- 
ment in the military agencies in May was 
1,026,813, an increase of 4,344 as compared 
with 1,022,469 in April. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger de- 
creases were Treasury Department with 4,888 
and Veterans’ Administration with 1,486. The 
larger increases were reported by Agriculture 
Department with 3,122 and Interior Depart- 
ment with 1,319. The increases in Agricul- 
ture and Interior Departments, and the de- 
crease in Treasury Department were largely 
seasonal. The decrease in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration reflects new reporting procedures 
(see committee report) . 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
increases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Navy with 1,999, Army with 
1,365, and Air Force with 888. 

Total employment inside the United States 
in May was 2,319,300, an increase of 1,622 as 
compared with April. Total employment out- 
side the United States in May was 160,193, 
an increase of 255 as compared with April. 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in May totaled 545,387, an increase of 1,375. 


16166 
‘These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 


mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,479,493 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 130,- 
750 foreign nationals working for U.S. agen- 
cies overseas during May who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. 
The number in April was 131,361. A break- 
down of this employment for May follows: 


13, 398 


86, 580 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, I submit a report 
on Federal stockpile inventories as of 
April 1965. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the report printed in the Rec- 
orp, together with a statement by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The report and statement are as 
follows: 

FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, APRIL 1965 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the 65th in a series of monthly re- 
ports on Federal stockpile inventories. It is 
for the month of April 1965. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Interior, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The cost value of materials in inventories 
covered in this report, as of April 1, 1965, 
totaled $12,890,137,489 and as of April 30, 
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1965, they totaled $12,909,403,600, a net in- 


‘crease of $19,266,111 during the month. 


Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of com- 
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modities and materials which are shown in 


tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, but the cost value 


figures are summarized by major category, as 
follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories by major category 


Major category 


9 and eritical materials: 
National stockpile 


Supplemental: 


Total, strategic and critical materials 1 


Agricultural commodities: 
Price support invento: 


Civil 8 8 = e 


Civil defense stock Department of Deſense 
Dae atak stockpile, Department of Health, 


Total, civil defense supplies and equipment 


Civil defense m 
Education, and Welfare. 


Machine tools: 
Defense Production Aet 
National Industria! Reserve Act. 


Inventory transferred from national stockpile 1 
Total, agricultural commodities 24. 


Net change 
during month 
$5, 477, 738,800 | —$16, 489, 800 
1. 395, 177, 300 —8, 052, 700 
„408, 152, +3, 727, 418 
Ban 8,301, 884,107 | 8,281, 069, 025 —20, 815, 082 
— eh 3, 162, 466,544 | 4, 199, 215, 381 36, 748, 837 
— 55, 530, 922 54, 772, 937 5 757, 


4.217. 997, 466 4, 253. 988, 318 


11, 855, 983 
200, 784, 735 
212, 640, 718 


11, 854, 831 
201, 023, 822 
212, 878, 653 


45, 300 
89, 213, 100 


80, 258, 400 
68, 356,798 
12.800 137,489 


1828 504 
12,909, 408, 600 


+19, 266, 111 


‘Cotton inventory valued at $128,409,100 withdrawn from the national — — and transferred to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disposal, pursuant to Public Law 87-548, during August 1962. 


Detailed tables in this report show each 
commodity, by the major categories sum- 
marized above, in terms of quantity and cost 
value as of the beginning and end of the 
month. Net change figures reflect acquisi- 
tions, disposals, and accounting and other 
adjustments during the month. 

The cost value figures represent generally 
the original acquisition cost of the com- 
modities delivered to permanent storage lo- 
cations, together with certain packaging, 
processing, upgrading, et cetera, costs as 
carried in agency inventory accounts. Quan- 
tities are stated in the designated stockpile 
unit of measure. 

Appendix A to this report, beginning on 
page 16172, includes program descriptions and 
statutory citations pertinent to each stock- 
pile inventory within the major categories. 

The stockpile inventories covered by the 
report are tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories (all grades), April 1965 (showing 
by commodity net changes during the month 
in terms of cost value and quantity, and 
excesses over stockpile objectives in terms 
of quantity as of the end of the month). 

Table 2: Agricultural commodities inven- 
tories, April 1965 (showing by commodity 


net changes during the month in terms of 
cost value and quantity). 

Table 3: Civil defense supplies and equip- 
ment inventories, April 1965 (showing by 
item net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity). 

Table 4: Machine tools inventories, April 
1965 (showing by item net changes during 
sae 5 in terms of cost value and quan- 

Table 5: Helium inventories, April 1965 
(showing by item net changes during the 
month in terms of cost value and quantity). 

New stockpile objectives 


The Office of Emergency Planning is in 
the process of establishing new stockpile 
objectives for strategic and critical ma- 
terials. 


Table 1 of this report reflects the new 
objectives established between May 1963 and 
April 1964, based on essential needs in the 
event of a “conventional war emergency.” 

Appendix B, beaming on page 16173, con- 
tains excerpts from Office of Emergency 
Planning statements setting forth the new 
policy and current studies with respect to 
objectives for strategic and critical ma- 
terials required for “conventional war emer- 
gency” and “nuclear war emergency.” 


TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1965 (showing by commodity net changes during the. month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) 


Commodity 


Apr. 1, 1965 | Apr. 30, 1965 


$487, 680, 600 
396, 576, 200 


Aluminum oxide, fused, crude: 
National stockpile. ................- 
Supplemental barter 


G 2 


See footnotes at end ot table. 


8487, 680, 600 
$84,256,800 | 881,912,000 


15, 717, 600 


Beginning 
of month, 
Apr. 1, 1965 


1, 128, 988 


394, 231, 400 786, 616 


15, 717, 600 


21, 785, 100 


22, 747, 400 


44, 482, 500 


1, 915, 604 
SS — 


End of 
month, 
Apr. 30, 1985 


Stockpile 


Net change 
during objective 1 


month 


1, 128, 988 
781, 988 


1. 910, 976 
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TABLE 1.— Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1965 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the — of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 
Commodity 
B End of Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change Stockpile | Excess over 
of month, month, during measure of month, month, during objective ! — ned 
Apr. 1, 1965 | Apr. 30, 1965 month Apr. 1, 1965 | Apr. 30, 1965. month objective 
Antimony: 
‘National Stock aT „ $19, 425,100 | $19,001, 600 — $423, 500 | Short ton 28,773 28, 168 
Supplemental—barter...------------ 13, 550, 500 13, 550, 50 „„ C. | ee 22, 704 22, 704 
Total... T 32, 975, 600 32, 552, 100 —423, 000 . 51, 477 50, 872 
Asbestos, amosite: 
National stockpile. ...........2.:---- 2, 637, 600 2,687; 600-}.......--...-.|...-2 8 11, 705 ccc ER Se SST ate = 
Supplemental—barter n- 10, 170, 698 10, 538, 212 +367, 514 ee 40, 467 42, 066 : 
Wh eee a ee 12, 808, 298 13, 175, 812 +367, 514 3 52, 172 53. 771 
FEE ˙· |S eee eee 222 „...... 
6, 224 6, 224 
2, 348 2, 348 
7, 576 7, 576 
16, 148 2 
= | = 
1,567 FT LA ERR T piceie ATA 
42,335 42, 685 
43, 902 44, 152 


11,711,341 11. 737, 000 
——— 


13, 925, 000 879, 740 „ TTT 
18, 168, 000 18 188.000 0 1.370, 077 e 
96, 194, 152 97,848,194 | +-1, 654,042 |... 8 6,261, 227 6, 387, 515 L 
Me nce A R 128, 287,152 | 129,941,194 | -+-1, 684.0422 —— 8,511,044 8, 687, 332 
n = — S oS 
BROTA ma ph sh Surinam type: 
National stockpile... .....---.--.---- 78, 552, 500 78, 852, 600 A 39.0 4, 962, 706 r ee. 
Niven renter Acuna wert 3 45, 197, 400 45,197,400 |..-.----.-----]----. 46.— 2,927, 200 . . 5 TA 
Noth — 123, 749, 900 123, 749, 900 ) ⸗·a -ennn . 7, 889, 966 7, 889, 966 |_--..----.---. 
— a Sant Eao — — 
n ry : 
National stockplle 11, 347, 800 11, 347, 800 oe calcined 299, 279 ie 
n. 
= * 
ational stock pile 9, 768, 400 9, 768,400 |...-.-..----.- err. ee I aS ee a eS Ee er | ee 
Defense Production Act 1, 425, 600 „eee „„ 542 
Supplemental —barter 055, 23, 056, 400 „ ] ͥ ͤk ! K ̃⅛²iu . 


elestite 
National stockpile. .--..-.....--.-.-- 1,412,300 | 1, 412, 3000 
Supplemental - barter 936, 173 7, 564 


264, 413, 100 

879, 900 

227, 447, 934 

527, 740, 934 
— 

25, 149, 300 25, 149, 300 

5, 039, 000 5, 039, 000 

30,188,300 | 30. 188, 300 
— EE 
169, 228, 500 | 169, 228, 500 

52,075,300 | 52.075, 300 

2, 169, 000 2, 169, 000 

228, 472,800 | 223, 472, 800 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), A 1965 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, aE Ean ene WARI ee ee gpr gan is ono ike moe id p tagasi sia eee 


Commodity 


Beginning 
of month, 


of month, month, onth, 
Apr. 1, 1965 Apr. 30, 1965 


Apr. 1, 1965 | Apr. 30, 1965 


* here „ 
—.— 


a 


31, 109, 411 
579 


31, 109, 411 
79 


K— —y-—½ 5 36, 659, 990 


Diamond, industrial, stones: 
National stockpile 


100, 509, 400 


9, 319, 183 
186, 341, 500 15, 425, 827 


24, 745, 010 
=| 


— ® _ 84,178 


—17, 100 3,000, 000 4,381, 409 
—— n | — 


Ya es natural, Ceylon, amorphous 


Notional stockpile 
Supplemental—barter.. 


Graphite, natural, Malagasy, crystalline: 
ational stock pile vps e . e . eee SE 
Supplemental barter. 232. 500 1. 


onan pemweseseniene 1, 894, 400 — — 2. 800 2, 681 
— ~a —— 
A. 0 . One. e 4 ® 2,140 
Set _ | — — 
4, 082, 000 4, 082, 000 - Pound 2,956,713 | 2.950,71g———— „„ ——j—ç—ç—v— 
1, 415, 700 1 aa EEL eS 

5, 497, 700 —51 8, 000, 000 ® 

— 
— 17, 000 @) 


2, 525, 800 


52, 977, 515 


4, 578, 600 


712, 900 8, 196 


National stockpile. _.......---.---... 304, 207, 600 1, 000, 421 

Supplemental—barter................ 78, 398, 500 , 998 
Yr EE SEIS a 1, 328, 419 —151 0 1.328, 419 
2 —— == 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1.— Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1965 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the ee of the eee e 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodi 
ty Unit of Beginning End of Net change srr! eg Excess over 
objective i ile 


measure mon 
Apr. 1, 1965 | Apr. 30, 1965] m 


170, 815 170, 765 gm 145, 000 25, 765 
— A . 


144, 485 
142,245 


Mica, s block: 
Nation 


27, 113, 100 
40, 689, 700 6, 432, 500 
6, 715, 185 1, 960, 711 Š 
19, 795, 707 +9, 880 6,000,000 | 13, 795, 707 

| a 


Potala een. cou 74, 517, 985 
1,719, 183 |. 
102.651 
116, 556 
1.988.400 2,000. 000 0 
(ä p p p ¶ ů¶ů ¶ů¶ů¶ O —— ccc d 


M! morie splittings: 
Rational sted le 40,040,169 | 40,040, 169 
Supplemental 4, 826, 257 4, 826, 257 |. 
T 44. 886, 420 44, 866, 426 
r block: 
Miles Nang stockpile. e 223, 239 223,239 
Mica, phlogopite splittings: 
Dore owt SE as HRR 2,000, DID Liar 88 3, 079, 062 3, 079, 062 
Bq COR BOD a Shemp r 1, 985, 1, 986, 902 
5,082, 00 „„ 9 5, 005, 964 5, 065, 964 
71, 563, 400 —496, 100 ann. 69, 486, 859 69, 034, 253 
181, 612, 300 —23, 900 iors | ton. 166, 628 166, 594 T 
687,300 | —4, 420, 700 do 48, 391 46. 573 rr SS. 
268, 299,600 | —4, 444, 000 p DE E. 215, 019 
Opium Si alee ae FS a, F 
13, 661, 700 pA Ee) oe Pound 196, 364 
2, 079, 000 2, 079, 000 ͥ/᷑ h L —— Troy ounce. 89,811 
12, 170, 200 Wo Bed i . 648. 124 
14, 249, 200 14, 249. 0 8 > a 737, 935 
1, 682, 200 721, 000 —961, 200 | Pound 9, 346, 625 4, 006,085 | —5, 340, 540 (2) 4, 006, 085 
latinum: ie ene By “Sok cal fom, 55 oa lle 
National stock pile 56,879, 900 556,879, 900 4%„%„„„ Troy ounce... 716, 343 CC 
Supplemental barter 4. 024, 500 00 n 49, 999 C 
TTT . 60, 904, 400 60, 904, 400 AS = Sempe eee Sse 766, 342 — ne 450, 000 316, 342 
— ͤ—— —— — —— — —ꝶ — — 
Pyrethrum: 
National stockpile. _...._....-..--... 415, 600 415, 600 |........-2.--. Pound 67, 044 (MTS BE RC ee 25, 000 42, 044 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Taste 1.— Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1965 (showing by commodity net changes ‘ing the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the nad 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
Beginning End of End of Net change e | Excess over 
of month, month, month, d objective i 
Apr. 1, 1985 | Apr. 30, 1965 . 30, 1965} mon objective 
uartz crystals: 
= National stockpile. _-............---- $66,934,100 | $66,934, 100 
Supplemental—barter - ...--...---.-- 3, 519, 200 3, 519, 200 
CTT 70, 453, 300 70, 453, 300 
Quinidine 
National stockpile_...-........---.-- 1, 846, 000 1, 846, 000 
National rs 61: a O 


2, 617, 000 2, 617. 000 


7, 134, 900 7,134, 900 
5, 830, 900 5, 830, 900 


-| Short dry ton. 
ee GD — 


US RES EE Sey See 12, 965, 800 12, 965, 800 
Rare earths residue: 
fense Production Act 657, 200 


National stockpile._....-.-.--------- 757, 100 
Supplemental—barter__.....-..----- 659, 094 1, 662, 194 
AAA DRE rep a SEE 2, 416, 194 2, 419, 294 
Shellac; 
National stockpile. .................- 8, 122, 000 8, 085, 400 
Silicon carbide, crude; 
National stockpile... ................. 11, 394, 500 11, 394, 500 
Supplemental—barter___._...-...... 26, 803, 600 26, 803, 600 
— . EE a A 38, 198, 100 | 38, 198, 100 
Silk noils and waste: 
National stockpile. ..............-.-- 1, 232, 100 1, 232, 100 
Silk, raw 
National — —„— 
Sperm oil: 
beten Nen 
Tale, steatite block and lump: 
National stockpile. _.....-.....-.-.-- 
Tale, steatite ground: 
National stockpile. ..........-...-.-- 
T. 8 
National . 
fense . — ion Act. 
Supplement 
CES UR a PO DAA S 
Thorium: 
Supplemental —barterr 17, 991. 700 17, 991, 700 
Thorium residue: 
Defense Production Ae 42, 000 42, 000 
Tin ational st pile. 705, 258,700 | 699, 458, 900 5, 799,800 | Lo: 
re... EE at „ — ton 287, 671 i Oe ae 
Supplemental—barter 16,404,000 | 16, 404. 000 rein — 588 sss . — 
sac Sa — — 721, 662,700 | 715,862,900 | —5, 700, 800 do 297, 176 —2. 374 200, 000 97, 170 
= — 5 ̃ © OH, — — — _] 
Titanium sponge: 
Defense Production Act 175, 871,900 | 175,871,900 |_.._..........] Short ton rr T aan ae N SPE 
Supplemental—barter.-------------- 32,097,700 | 32, 007, 7000 — . S A SE 
. ³ A SUE SESS 207, 969, 600 | 207, 969, 600 do —— SS 20, 500 10. 860 
Te stockpile... 128, 100 120, 014, 406 ennan 
Defense Production A di ae 77, 112, 112 +875 
Su 18, 651, 400 1 o RR 5, 774, 819 =|. 
Bb | E EE ES 702, 312,700 | 702, 316, 200 +3, 500 989 202, 901, 337 +867 | 44. 000,006 | 158, 901, 337 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1965 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Quantity 
Commodity 
End 4 Unit of Beginning End 8 Ke change Stockpile W ae 
mon measure of mon mon objective 
Apr. 30, 1965 Apr. 1, 1965 | Apr.30,1965 | month objective} 
Vanadium: 
National stockpile $31, 567. 900 Short ton 7,865 „ 1. 400 6, 465 
Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut: 
National stockpile. ...._-........-.-- 9,660,700 | —$179,700 | Long ton 35, 270 34. 626 —64 15, 000 19, 626 
Vegetable tannin extract, quebracho: 
ational stockpile. ........-....--... 48, 858, 5000 08 197, 465 3 86, 000 111, 465 
ES — — —— —ů— — — ů ů — —̃ —— (— —_—_—= | — ESB 
Vegetable tannin extract, wattle: 
National stockpile. ..............--.-. 88 8 38, 962 38, 002 ee 15, 000 23, 962 
E _ [— | OS 0S Oa. -_ COLL. ae 
Zinc: 
National stockpile___.............-.. 342, 541, 400 
Supplemental barter aes 79, 588, 400 
W s SES S 422, 129, 800 
Zirconium ore, baddeleyite: 
National stockpile_..-..-........-... 
Zirconium ore, zircon: 
National stockpile. ....-.....-.....-- 
Total: 
National stock pile 
Defense Production Act. 
Supplemental—barter.. .------ 1, 


1 Stockpile ob; — 9 es critical materials are determined pursuant to 3 Not in excess of stockpile objective. 


jectives for 
mergency Planning is currently in the process of revising 


the Strategic and Critical Mai Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h). The Office 
Source: Compiled from submitted by the General Services Administration 
ae app. B,) stockpile objectives, and the Depari nan t of 5 4 rey 
2 No present objective. 
TABLE 2.—Agricultural commodities inventories, April 1965 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in terms of cost value 
and quantity) 
Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
End of month, Beginning of | End of month, Net change 
month, Apr. 30, 1965 Apr. 30, 1965 
Apr. 1, 1965 month 
Pri port inventory: 
c commodities: 
CE ROT SIR I sp Ie SRO pe a STE $852,714, 529 — 63, 939, 344 
Cotton, extra-long staple_... 30, 422, 236 —4, 
Cotton, upland 1, 176, 246, 079 —167, 867 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock. 6, 724 —2,7 
Peanuts, shelled— 4, 733, 885 +3, 241, 935 
ice, milled. ___- 134, 252 —12, 
Rice, rough.. .-- , doe , BBA ST aiaa 
heat......... 1, 323, 927, 364 +46, 458, 117 
Wheat flour 93, 287 +8, 296, 400 
Total, basic commodities. .__ 3 301, 646, 84 8. 351,927 888 —30, 718, 978-4 22. so a) b 
Designated nonbasic commodities: 
ot ee A TEE eR ESSA Se ape eee eee 20, 785, 727 —140, 891 
604, 886, 260 +53, 513, 75 
36, 202, 504 76, 768,936 | 414, 888, 807 
5, 685, 633 7, 199, 479 —157, 390 
3, 329, 954 6, 512, 695 —1, 817, 343 
33, 822, 460 280, 817, 954 52, 237, 962 
18, 967, 165 30, 552, 805 —601, 786 
490, 652 633, 406 4-198, 311 
3, 531, 965 14, 738, —412 


407, 000 —20, 
073, 077. —1, 854, 598 
638, 424 —3, 465, 571 
661, 630 +76, 
494,350 | 9,494,350 |----------------| Pound. 30, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
12, 880 —1, 598 
Total, other nonbasic commodities_.-.......... R d foe me — ß 


Total, price support inventory 

Inventory transferred from national stockpile: ! 
Cotten, TT T 
Cotton, American- Egyptian 


Total, inventory transferred from national stock- 
pi 


4, 199, 215, 381 FCC SRST EE ˙ AA ⁵— .. ̃ð rare | 


33, 240, 288 
21, 532, 649 


21, 834, 431 


Total, agricultural commodities__.._.-.....--..2-. 


1 Transferred from General Services Administration pursuant to Public Law 85-96 Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Agriculture. 
and Public Law 87-548. (See app. A.) 
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TABLE 3,—Civil defense supplies and equipment inventories, April 1965 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost 


value and quantity) 


Item 


Civil defense stockpile, Department of Defense: 


E — equipment (engine oes pumps, 


orinators, purifiers, pipe, and fittings) 


otesi and biological equipment 


Civil defense medical stockpile, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare: 


Medical bulk stocks, and associated items at civil 


defense mobilization warehouses. 


et bulk resin Soa 9 locations 


N Composite group of many different items. 
2 Reported as Civil d defense 


emergency hospitals,” prior to February 1965. 


Cost value 


End of month,| Net change 
Apr. 30, 1965 during 


month 


117, 366, 050 


+122, 711 
+82) 819 
+280, 087 
+237, 935 


201, 023, 822 
212, 878, 653 


Unit of measure month, 


Beginning of | End of ae, 
Apr. 30, 1965 


: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Defense and the 
9 Lol Health, Education, and W. Welfare, 


TABLE 4.—Machine tools inventories, April 1965 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Item 


Defense Production Act: 
On loan.. 


On lease... 
On loan to other agencies 
On loan to school programs 


89, 213, 100 


76, 141, 200 
27. 


14. 900 

13, 310, 200 

89, 493, 800 
eu. 

89, 539, 100 


14, 900 
13, 019, 200 


89, 258, 400 


ra End of month, Bh oaa 
Apr. 30, 1965 


—— 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration. 


Taste 5.— Helium inventories, April 1965 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Item 


Helium: 
Stored aboveground. -_......_......---.-....-------.- 


Stored underground 


c 


Cost value 


End oſ month, 
Apr. 30, 1965 


Unit of measure 


Quantity 


End of month, 


Beginning of 
Apr. 30, 1965 


Net change 
4 month, d 


mon 


+3, 571, 706 


17, 000, 000 
6, 681, 700, 000 


6, 698, 700, 000 


—5, 100, 000 
+316, 500, 000 
+311, 400, 000 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX A 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS AND STATUTORY 
CITATIONS 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
National stockpile 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a na- 
tional stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials. The General Services Administra- 
tion is responsible for making purchases of 
strategic and critical materials and provid- 
ing for their storage, security, and mainte- 
nance. These functions are performed in 
accordance with directives issued by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning. 
The act also provides for the transfer from 
other Government agencies of strategic and 
critical materials which are excess to the 
needs of such other agencies and are required 
to meet the stockpile objectives established 
by OEP. In addition, the General Services 


Administration is responsible for disposing 
of those strategic and critical materials 
which OEP determines to be no longer 
needed for stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and published in the 
Federal Register of December 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories. 

Defense Production Act 

Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is authorized to 
make purchases of or commitments to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other mate- 
rials, for Government use or resale, in order 
to expand productive capacity and supply, 
and also to store the materials acquired as 
a result of such purchases or commitments. 


Such functions are carried out in accord- 
ance with programs certified by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Emergency Planning. 
Supplemental—barter 

As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OEP (32A C.F.R. ch. I, DMO V-4) the 
General Services Administration is responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and storage of ma- 
terials placed in the supplemental stockpile. 
Section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic and 
other materials acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of barter or 
exchange of agricultural products, unless 
acquired for the national stockpile or for 
other purposes, shall be transferred to the 
supplemental stockpile established by sec- 
tion 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1704(b)). In addition to the materials which 
have been or may be so acquired, the mate- 
rials obtained under the programs estab- 
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lished pursuant to the Domestic Tungsten, 
Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tan- 
talum Production and Purchase Act of 1956 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195) , which terminated 
December 31, 1958, have been transferred to 
the supplemental stockpile, as authorized 
by the provisions of said Production and 
Purchase Act. f 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the charter powers (15 U.S.C. 714) of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in conformity with the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 1954, 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C, 1442), 
the Agricultural Act of 1958, and with re- 
spect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is manda- 
tory for the basic commodities—corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and spe- 
cific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the National 
Wool Act of 1954, through the marketing 
year ending March 31, 1966. Price support 
for other nonbasic agricultural commodities 
is discretionary except that, whenever the 
price of either cottonseed or soybeans is sup- 
ported, the price of the other must be sup- 
ported at such level as the Secretary deter- 
mines will cause them to compete on equal 
terms on the market. This program may 
also include operations to remove and dis- 
pose of or aid in the removal or disposition 
of surplus agricultural commodities for the 
purpose of stabilizing prices at levels not in 
excess of permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations and, in the case of wool and 
mohair, through incentive payments based 
on marketings. The producers’ commodities 
serve as collateral for price-support loans. 
With limited exceptions, price-support loans 
are nonrecourse and the Corporation looks 
only to the pledged or mortgaged collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agree- 
ments generally are available during the same 
period that loans are available. By signing a 
purchase agreement, a producer receives an 
option to sell to the Corporation any quan- 
tity of the commodity which he may elect 
within the maximum specified in the agree- 
ment. 

The major effect on budgetary expenditures 
is represented by the disbursement for price- 
support loans. The largest part of the com- 
modity acquisitions under the program result 
from the forfeiting of commodities pledged 
as loan collateral for which the expenditures 
occurred at the time of making the loan, 
rather than at the time of acquiring the 
commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title II 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 1958, 
in the case of cornmeal and wheat flour, and 
the act of September 21, 1959, with regard to 
sales of livestock feed in emergency areas. 
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INVENTORY TRANSFERRED FROM NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

This inventory, all cotton, was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation at no cost 
from the national stockpile pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. The 
proceeds from sales, less costs incurred by 
CCC, are covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts; therefore, such proceeds 
and costs are not recorded in the operating 
accounts. The cost value as shown for this 
cotton has been computed on the basis of 
average per bale cost of each type of cotton 
when purchased by CCC for the national 
stockpile. 


CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Civil defense stockpile 


The Department of Defense conducts this 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 201 
(h) of Public Law 920, 8lst Congress, as 
amended. The program is designed to pro- 
vide some of the most essential materials to 
minimize the effects upon the civilian popu- 
lation which would be caused by an attack 
upon the United States. Supplies and equip- 
ment normally unavailable, or lacking in 
quantity needed to cope with such condi- 
tions, are stockpiled at strategic locations in 
a nationwide warehouse system consisting of 
general storage facilities. 


Civil defense medical stockpile 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducts the stockpiling program for 
medical supplies and equipment pursuant to 
section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Con- 
gress, as delegated by the President following 
the intent of Reorganization Plan No. 1, of 
1958. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare plans and directs the procure- 
ment, storage, maintenance, inspection, sur- 
vey, distribution, and utilization of essential 
supplies and equipment for emergency 
health services. The medical stockpile in- 
cludes a program designed to pre-position as- 
sembled emergency hospitals and other medi- 
cal supplies and equipment into communities 
throughout the Nation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has acquired 
machine tools in furtherance of expansion of 
productive capacity, in accordance with pro- 
grams certified by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 


National industrial equipment reserve 


Under general policies established and di- 
rectives issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for care, maintenance, utilization, 
transfer, leasing, lending to nonprofit 
schools, disposal, transportation, repair, res- 
toration, and renovation of national indus- 
trial reserve equipment transferred to GSA 
under the National Industrial Reserve Act of 
1948 (50 U.S.C. 451-462). 


HELIUM 


The helium conservation program is con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to the Helium Act, approved 
September 13, 1960 (Public Law 86-777; 74 
Stat. 918; 50 U.S.C. 167) and subsequent ap- 
propriations acts which have established 
fiscal limitations and provided borrowing 
authority for the program. Among other 
things, the Helium Act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to produce helium in 
Government plants, to acquire helium from 
private plants, to sell helium to meet current 
demands, and to store for future use helium 
that is so produced or acquired in excess of 
that required to meet current demands. 
Sales of helium by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall be at prices established by him 
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which shall be adequate to liquidate the 
costs of the program within 25 years, except 
that this period may be extended by the 
Secretary for not more than 10 years for 
funds borrowed for purposes other than the 
acquisition and construction of helium plants 
and facilities. 

This report covers helium that is produced 
in Government plants and acquired from 
private plants. Helium in excess of current 
demands is stored in the Cliffside gasfleld 
near Amarillo, Tex. The unit of measure is 
cubic foot at 14.7 pounds per square inch 
absolute pressure and 70° F. 


APPENDIX B 
NEW STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 


The Office of Emergency Planning is in 
the process of establishing new objectives 
for strategic and critical materials. Table 
1 of this report reflects the new objectives 
established between May 1963 and April 1964 
for 79 materials (including 3 removed from 
stockpile list), based on essential needs in 
the event of a “conventional war emer- 
gency.” The new objective for each ma- 
terial has been noted in the reports, begin- 
ning with June 1963, for the months in 
which the respective objectives were estab- 
lished. 

The following excerpts from OEP state- 
ments dated July 11 and 19, 1963, February 
28, 1964, March 6, 13, 20, and 27, 1964, and 
April 3 and 10, 1964, set forth the new policy 
with respect to objectives for strategic and 
and critical materials: 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is now 
conducting supply-requirements studies for 
all stockpile materials which will reflect 
current military, industrial, and other es- 
sential needs in the event of a conventional 
war emergency. On the basis of recently 
completed supply-requirements studies for 
the foregoing materials, the new stockpile 
objectives were established with the advice 
and assistance of the Interdepartmental Ma- 
terials Advisory Committee, a group chaired 
by the Office of Emergency Planning and 
composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, the Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, and the 
General Services Administration, the Agency 
for International Development, and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Small Business Administration partici- 
pate as observers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
to establish a single objective for each stock- 
pile material. They have been determined 
on the basis of criteria heretofore used in 
establishing maximum objectives, and reflect 
the approximate calculated emergency defi- 
cits for the materials for conventional war 
and do not have any arbitrary adjustments 
for possible increased requirements for other 
types of emergency. 

“Heretofore, there was a ‘basic objective’ 
and ‘maximum objective’ for each material. 
The basic objectives assumed some contin- 
ued reliance on foreign sources of supply in 
an emergency. The former maximum objec- 
tives completely discounted foreign sources 
of supply beyond North America and com- 
parable accessible areas. 

“Previously, maximum objectives could not 
be less than 6 months’ normal usage of the 
material by industry in the United States in 
periods of active demand. The 6-month rule 
has been eliminated in establishing the new 
calculated conventional war objectives. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning also 
announced that the present Defense Mobili- 
zation Order V—7, dealing with general poli- 
cies for strategic and critical materials stock- 
piling, was now being revised to reflect these 
new policies. When finally prepared and 
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approved, the new order will be published 
in the Federal Register. 

“New conventional war objectives for the 
remaining stockpile materials are being de- 
veloped as rapidly as new supply-require- 
ments data become available.: They will be 
released as they are approved. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is also 
making studies to determine stockpile needs 
to meet the requirements of general nuclear 
war and reconstruction. Stockpile objectives 
for nuclear war have not previously been 
developed. Some commodity objectives may 
be higher and others may be lower than 
the objectives established for conventional 
war. 

“After the nuclear war supply require- 
ments studies are completed, stockpile ob- 
jectives will be based upon calculated deficits 
for either conventional war or nuclear war, 
whichever need is larger. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning stressed 
that any long-range disposal programs under- 
taken prior to the development of objectives 
based on nuclear war assumptions would 
provide against disposing of quantities which 
might be needed to meet essential require- 
ments in the event of nuclear attack. While 
the disposal of surplus materials can produce 
many problems which have not heretofore 
arisen, every effort will be made to see that 
the interest of producers, processors, and 
consumers, and the international interests 
of the United States are carefully considered, 
both in the development and carrying out 
of disposal programs. Before decisions are 
made regarding the adoption of a long-range 
disposal program for a particular item in the 
stockpile, there will be appropriate consulta- 
tions with industry in order to obtain the 
advice of interested parties.” 

The OEP statement of April 17, 1964, con- 
tained the following excerpts: 

“Today’s action completes supply-require- 
ments studies for all stockpile materials 
based on current military, industrial, and 
other essential needs in the event of a con- 
ventional war emergency. Objectives for 79 
materials in the stockpile were established 
with the advice and assistance of the Inter- 
departmental Materials Advisory Committee, 
a group chaired by OEP and composed of 
representatives of the Departments of State, 
Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, and the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Representatives of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Small Business Admin- 
istration participate as observers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
which accords with the recommendation of 
the Executive Stockpile Committee to estab- 
lish a single objective for each material in 
the national stockpile. These new objectives 
will be reviewed and revised as necessary 
each year. Because military requirements 
and estimated emergency supplies of stock- 
pile materials are constantly shifting, the 
supply-requirements balance for any mate- 
rial that is now or may become important 
to defense must be kept under continuing 
surveillance. Supply-requirements studies 
of the conventional war needs of approxi- 
mately 20 other strategic and critical mate- 
rials, which do not have stockpile objectives, 
are underway and are expected to be com- 
pleted in the next few weeks. At the same 
time, studies on supply requirements for 
nuclear war are going forward. No definite 
date for completion of these studies has been 
established as yet. 

“OEP stressed that long-range programs 
for disposal of identified surpluses would 
take into account the interests of producers, 
processors, and consumers, as well as the 
international interests of the United States. 
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Appropriate consultation with industry will 
precede all decisions for the adoption of 
every disposal program and the advice of in- 
terested parties will be sought,” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of Federal stockpile in- 
ventories as of April 30, 1965, totaled $12,909,- 
403,600. This was a net increase of $19,266,- 
111, as compared with the April 1 total of 
$12,890,137,489. Net changes during the 
month are summarized by major category 
as follows: 


Cost value, April 1965 


Major category 


Net change | Total, end 


during month} of month 


3 and critical 


Agricultural commodities. | +35, 990, 
Civil defense supplies 


and equipment ＋237, 935 212, 878, 653 
Machine tools os +280, 700 89, 539, 100 
Helium. ~- +3, 571, 706 71, 928, 504 

oe | BA RP ile +19, 266, 111 |12, 909, 403, 600 


These figures are from the April 1965 re- 
port on Federal stockpile inventories com- 
piled from official agency data by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showing detail with 
respect to quantity and cost value of each 
commodity in the inventories covered. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


So-called strategic and critical materials 
are stored by the Government in (1) the 
national stockpile, (2) the Defense Produc- 
tion Act inventory, and (3) the supple- 
mental-barter stockpile. 

Overall, there are now 94 materials stock- 
piled in the strategic and critical inven- 
tories. Stockpile objectives—in terms of 
volume—are presently fixed for 76 of these 
94 materials. Of the 76 materials having 
stockpile objectives, 64 were stockpiled in 
excess of their objectives as of April 30, 
1965. 

Increases in cost value were reported in 
13 of the materials stockpiled in all stra- 
tegic and critical inventories, decreases were 
reported in 20 materials, and 61 materials 
remained unchanged during April. 

National stockpile: The cost value of ma- 
terials in the national stockpile as of April 
30, 1965, totaled $5,477,738,800. This was a 
net decrease of $16,489,800 during the month. 
The largest decreases were $8,708,900 in rub- 
ber and $5,799,800 in tin. 

Defense Production Act inventory: The 
cost value of materials in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act inventory as of April 30, 1965, 
totaled $1,395,177,300. This was a net de- 
crease of $9,052,700. The largest. decreases 
were in nickel, aluminum, and copper. 

Supplemental barter: The cost value of 
materials in the supplemental barter stock- 
pile as of April 30, 1965, totaled $1,408,152,- 
925. This was a net increase of $4,727,418. 
The largest increases were in manganese and 
bauxite. 


OTHER STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Among the other categories of stockpiled 
materials covered by the report, the largest 
is $4.3 billion in agricultural commodities. 
Major increases in agricultural commodities 
during April were reported for wheat, grain 
sorghum, and milk and butterfat, partially 
offset by decreases in corn and cotton. 

Inventories of civil defense supplies and 
equipment showed a net increase; the ma- 
chine tools inventories showed a net in- 
crease; and the helium inventories showed 
a net increase during April. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: f 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 2264. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to accept a cash equalization 
of exchanges for lands under his jurisdic- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2265. A bill for the relief of Konstadyna 
Byni Deliroglou and her minor child, Alex- 
andros Deliroglou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr, ANDER- 
SON): 

S. 2266. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution title to certain objects of art; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2267. A bill to extend the provisions of 
title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, relating to war risk insurance; and 

S. 2268. A bill to amend Title XIII: War 
Risk Insurance, of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2269. A bill to extend preferential post- 
age rates to qualifying museums for the mail- 
ing of educational materials, loan exhibits, 
and other materials; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate hearing.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2270. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tej Raj 
Singh Goel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 2271. A bill to authorize the payment 
of an allowance of not to exceed $10 per day 
to employees assigned to duty at the Nevada 
Test Site of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cannon when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 2272. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit pension and 
profit-sharing plans to provide contributions 
or benefits on a nondiscriminatory basis for 
certain self-employed individuals without 
special limitations on the amount of con- 
tributions; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia (for himself, 
Mr. Javirs, and Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts) : 

S. 2273. A bill to render immune from sei- 
zure under judicial process certain objects of 
cultural significance imported into the 
United States for temporary display or exhi- 
bition, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to designate 
the period beginning July 11, 1965, and end- 
ing July 17, 1965, as National Family Camp- 
ers’ Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO MAKE A STUDY OF AND RE- 
PORT ON PROFIT-SHARING AND 
STOCKOWNERSHIP PLANS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Munr hr) submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 42) authorizing the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to make a study of and report to the 
Senate on profit-sharing and stockown- 
ership plans, which was referred to the 
Ss, si on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


TRANSFER TO THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION TITLE TO CERTAIN 
OBJECTS OF ART 


Mr. FULBRIBHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], by request of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, I 
introduce a bill to enable the Smith- 
sonian to obtain title to certain art ob- 
jects of the Von der Heydt collection. 

This collection is comprised of 44 
Stone, bronze, and jade objects of art 
currently on display in the Museum of 
Natural History. Eduard Von der 
Heydt, a Swiss national, loaned these 
objects to the Buffalo Museum of Science 
prior to and during World War II. By 
a vesting order dated August 21, 1951, 
the Attorney General vested these ob- 
jects as the property of an enemy as 
defined in the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. All legal remedies of Mr. Von der 
Heydt provided by the Trading With 
the Enemy Act have been exhausted, and 
now the Department of Justice is com- 
mencing action to dispose of these assets. 

The objects of art of this collection 
are of the highest quality. The di- 
rector of the Freer Gallery of Art— 
which possesses one of the finest collec- 
tions of oriental art in this hemisphere— 
has advised that 24 out of the 36 oriental 
objects in the collection would be con- 
sidered significant additions to the gal- 
lery and that seven of those would be 
considered acquisitions of major im- 
portance. The Curator of Archeology 
of the National Museum has advised 
that, of the seven objects from Central 
America, four would be feature attrac- 
tions in any museum and that these 
statues must be rated as among the finest 
in this country, if not in the world. 

On March 20, 1964, the Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Alien Property, acting 
on behalf of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Civil Division, requested the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science to relinquish 
custody of this collection and to transfer 
it to the Institution, which has since 
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been done. Under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, vested alien property, 
such as the Von der Heydt collection, 
must be “liquidated, sold, or otherwise 
dealt with in the interest of and for the 
benefit of the United States.” This 
language has been previously construed 
so as to prohibit the Attorney General 
from making donations of vested alien 
property. Thus, it is considered neces- 
sary for legislation to be enacted to au- 
thorize the transfer of title to this col- 
lection to the Smithsonian Institution, 
notwithstanding the existence of section 
4 of the act of May 17, 1938—20 U.S.C. 
76d—authorizing agencies to donate to 
the Smithsonian any works of art under 
their control. 

Enactment of this proposal would be 
in the interest of and for the benefit of 
the United States. Rather than dispos- 
ing of this collection by sale and thus 
dispersing these important objects into 
the hands of various museums, private 
collectors, and dealers throughout the 
world, the Attorney General could do- 
nate these objects to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, where, as part of the national 
collections, they may be exhibited for 
the benefit of the millions of visitors who 
throng its museum halls each year and 
where a highly competent professional 
staff may study and publish manuscripts 
describing them for the benefit of schol- 
ars throughout the world. 

Enactment of this proposal would not 
result in an appropriation request for 
care of the Smithsonian’s collections 
beyond current levels. 

The Attorney General and the Bureau 
of the Budget advise that they have no 
objection to the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2266) to authorize the 
Attorney General to transfer to the 
Smithsonian Institution title to certain 
objects of art, introduced by Mr. For- 
BRIGHT (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
5 59 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF 
TITLE XIII OF FEDERAL AVIATION 
ACT RELATING TO WAR RISK IN- 
SURANCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, I introduce, for appropriate re- 
ference, a bill to extend the provisions 
of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, relating to war risk insurance. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary’s letter requesting the proposal be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2267) to extend the pro- 
visions of title XIII of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, relating to war risk 
insurance, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
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its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Department of 
Commerce has prepared and submits here- 
with as a part of its legislative program for 
the 89th Congress, Ist session, a draft of a 
proposed bill “to extend the provisions of title 
XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, re- 
lating to war risk insurance.” 

This proposed legislation would extend the 
life of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1542), relating to war risk 
insurance, until September 7, 1970. Section 
1312 of the act now provides for expiration 
of aviation war risk insurance authority on 
June 13, 1966. 

Title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 authorizes the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the approval of the President, to pro- 
vide war risk insurance for the protection of 
aircraft and persons and property transported 
thereon, and other liabilities pertaining to 
aircraft or the owner or operator of such 
aircraft of the nature customarily covered 
by insurance, when commercial insurance 
cannot be obtained on reasonable terms and 
conditions. At present, as at the time of 
original enactment of these provisions of 
Public Law 47, 82d Congress (65 Stat. 65), 
commercial policies covering aviation war 
risks are issued only subject to automatic 
termination clauses in the event of outbreak 
of war between any of the four Great Powers 
(France, Great Britain and/or any of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United 
States of America). Even though the United 
States might not be involved immediately, 
American aircraft would be without protec- 
tion against loss by risks of war. Further- 
more, prompt mobilization of the air trans- 
port facilities of the United States would be 
jeopardized without such insurance, 

The general order on aviation war risk 
insurance which was issued on November 1, 
1956, established an interim binder program 
for war risk insurance, war risk liability 
insurance, exclusive of cargo liability, and war 
risk carriers’ liability to cargo insurance, 
Under a recent revision of this general order 
war risk insurance is now being provided, 
without premium, to the Department of 
Defense for participants in the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet (CRAF) program; for certain civil 
air carriers while providing international and 
overseas transportation regularly required by 
the Department of Defense, including emer- 
gency airlift requirements not sufficient to 
justify the activation of CRAF. The same 
insurance is available to the Department of 
State for American air carriers entering into 
certain agreements with that Department. 
The Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of State have agreed to indemnify the Sec- 
retary of Commerce against all losses covered 
by such insurance. 

If the provisions of title XIII are extended 
as proposed, it is anticipated that binder fees 
to be collected will more than cover ex- 
penses chargeable to the war risk insurance 
fund under peacetime operations. 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
the early enactment of this proposed legis- 
lation, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
proposal from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. CONNOR, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
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AMENDMENT OF TITLE XIII OF THE 
FEDERAL AVIATION ACT RELAT- 
ING TO WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend title XIN—war 
risk insurance, of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2268) to amend title XIII 
war risk insurance, of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NusON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1965. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: The Department of 
Commerce has prepared and submits here- 
with as a part of its legislative program for 
the 89th Congress, Ist session, a draft of a 
proposed bill: “To amend title XIII—war 
risk insurance, of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958.” 

This proposal is a part of the legislative 
programs of the Department of Commerce 
and of the Department of Defense for the 
89th Congress. The Bureau of the Budget 
advises that, from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objection 
to the presentation of this proposal for the 
consideration of the Congress. 

Title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 authorizes the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the approval of the President, to pro- 
vide insurance against loss or damage arising 
out of “war risks.” At the time this title 
was enacted, however, specific consideration 
was not given to the possibility that com- 
mercial insurance covering risks other than 
war risks might not be available to civil 
carriers during periods of emergency while 
performing air transportation services for the 
Department of Defense or other Government 
agencies. As the Department of Commerce 
has gained experience in implementing the 
war risk insurance program and as the De- 
partment of Defense has developed its pro- 
gram for the utilization of commercial aug- 
mentation capabilities in emergency situa- 
tions, it has become clear that the com- 
mercial insurance industry in the United 
States may not be able to provide insurance 
protection against risks other than war risks 
to which civil aircraft might be exposed 
while performing services for the Depart- 
ment of Defense or other Government agen- 
cies in emergency situations. 

Although U.S. air carriers can purchase 
commercial insurance for aircraft operations 
during peacetime under Department of De- 
fense contracts, the Department of Defense 
faces the real possibility that at precisely the 
time an emergency situation arises making 
the increased use of civil aircraft necessary, 
the insurance industry will cancel the com- 
mercial insurance covering those aircraft and 
the air carriers would then be faced with the 
alternative of (i) operating at their own 
risk without any normal insurance coverage, 
or (ii) refusing to perform necessary Gov- 
ernment defense transportation services 
until Insurance was made available. 

The U.S. commercial aviation insurance 
underwriters have indicated that upon acti- 
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vation of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 
their commercial insurance coverage against 

all Kinds of risks will terminate. In other 
words, upon activation of the CRAF, the 
participating airlines would be covered by 
war risk insurance issued under title XIII of 
the Federal Aviation Act, but would not have 
any insurance whatsoever against any of the 
other types of risk, unrelated to hostile activ- 
ities. 

To provide assurance to the air carriers 
participating in the Civil Reserve air fleet 
program against such gaps in their insur- 
ance coverage, the Department of Defense 
has been compelled to use the extraordinary 
contractual authority of Public Law 85-804 
to specify that, subject to the availability of 
appropriations, it would indemnify the air 
carrier against any loss occurring after 
activation of the Civil Reserve air fleet if 
that loss was not, in fact, covered by either 
commercial insurance or title XIII war risk 
insurance. This indemnification applies to 
all risks not covered by title XIII insurance, 
including risks which the commercial insur- 
ance industry is unwilling to insure during 
periods when the Civil Reserve air fleet has 
been activated. While this indemnification 
is limited under the present contract terms 
to periods when the Civil Reserve air fleet has 
been activated, the indemnification would 
have to be extended to periods of lesser emer- 
gency if commercial insurance coverage was 
withdrawn during such lesser emergencies. 

The revision of titie XIII proposed in the 
attached draft would enable the Department 
ments of Commerce and Defense to assure 
U.S. air carriers which have guaranteed to 
make their aircraft available to the Defense 
Department for transportation services in 
periods of emergency that if commercial in- 
surance coverage is canceled, title XIII in- 
surance would be immediately available. 

The attached draft legislation would au- 
thorize a program of insurance which, with- 
out interjecting the Government into areas 
where commercial insurance coverage is 
available, would provide assurance of protec- 
tion to air carriers providing essential airlift 
in periods of emergency, a principal objec- 
tive of title XIII. 

The Departments of Commerce and De- 
fense would expect to apply the new author- 
ity by providing that any insurance provided 
under the provisions of title XIII pursuant 
to the request of the Secretary of Defense 
shall, to the extent that is applicable to air 
transportation services performed in whole 
or in part outside the territory of the several 
States under the terms of a contract with 
the Department of Defense, attach upon the 
issuance of the policy, and provide insurance 
coverage with respect to all types of risks 
described in the policy: provided, that (1) 
the insured shall be compensated pursuant 
to this insurance for any loss, damage, or 
liability only to the extent that the insured 
is not compensated by commercial bonds or 
insurance; (2) the amount of compensation 
to the insured, together with all compensa- 
tion from commercial bonds or insurance, 
for any loss, damage or liability shall not ex- 
ceed the amount which the insured would 
have received from its commercial bonds and 
insurance, and from any demonstrable pro- 
gram for self-insurance, for a similar loss, 
damage or lability arising from a risk other 
than a “war risk” and arising during a trans- 
portation operation unrelated to any Govern- 
ment contract; in addition, the amount of 
compensation in the case of total loss of an 
aircraft, together with all compensation from 
commercial bonds or insurance, shall not ex- 
ceed the amount determined as specified in 
section 1307(a) of title XIII; (3) the insured 
shall not be entitled to any compensation 
for loss, damage, or liability arising from 
any insured risk if the insured has been 
notified that the insurance against some or 
all of the insured risks is obtainable on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions from one or 
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more companies authorized to do an insur- 
ance business in a State of the United States, 
and if the insured, after receipt of such no- 
tice, has failed to act with reasonable prompt- 
ness to obtain such commercial insurance; 
and (4) the insured shall not be entitled to 
any compensation for loss, damage, or liabil- 
ity arising from any risk other than war 
risk unless the loss, damage, or liability arose 
in time of (i) airlift emergency determined 
by the Secretary of Defense or his designee; 

(ii) airlift emergency or national emergency 
determined by the President of the United 
States; or (ili) activation of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet; such determination or activation 
must have occurred subsequent to the en- 
actment of this statute and the insured must 
demonstrate that prior to the determination 
or activation he had commercial insurance 
with or without accompanying self-insurance 
against such risks, which commercial in- 
surance was canceled or ceased to be in ef- 
fect by reason of the determination or ac- 
tivation. 

The Department of Commerce, separate 
and apart from Department of Defense con- 
siderations, would also expect to apply the 
new authority under this draft legislation to 
comparable situations which might arise in- 
volving contractual relationship of other 
Government agencies with U.S. civil air 
carriers. 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
enactment of the attached draft legislation 
and the Department of Defense concurs in 
this recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


EQUITABLE POSTAGE RATES FOR 
MUSEUMS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend library postage rates to 
qualifying museums for the mailing of 
educational materials, loan exhibits, and 
other materials. 

The present law provides the low-li- 
brary postage rate for the mailing of 
certain specified articles when sent to or 
from schools, colleges, universities, or 
public libraries, and to or from nonprofit 
religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, or 
fraternal organizations or associations. 
Many museums are considered to be 
“educational” organizations within the 
present law, but exhibits and specimens 
are not included in the articles specified 
for low rates. 

This bill would specifically include mu- 
seums in the list of organizations and 
would amend the law to include museum 
materials, specimens, collections, teach- 
ing aids, and interpretive materials in- 
tended to inform and to further the edu- 
cational work and interests of museums 
in the list of articles eligible for prefer- 
ential rates. 


Museums are doing significant work in 
the educational process. Their travel- 
ing exhibits reach millions of children 
who never get to a museum, and such ex- 
hibits can often lend to regular course 
material that exciting touch of reality 
capable of transforming a child simply 
attending school into a student. Such 
a program is certainly worth encour- 
aging. Granting museums library postal 
rates would recognize these programs 
and give the mailing of their materials 
the same status as other educational ma- 
terials. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2269) to extend preferen- 
tial postage rates to qualifying museums 
for the mailing of educational materials, 
loan exhibits, and other materials, in- 
troduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES FOR U.S. EM- 
PLOYEES UNDER CERTAIN HARD- 
SHIP CONDITIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to revise the statutory authority under 
which payment for services is made to 
U.S. employees. 

The impact of this bill would affect no 
more than approximately 50 Govern- 
ment workers at the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Nevada test site. 

Many of these men are called upon 
daily to travel more than 200 miles round 
trip in order to perform their services for 
the Government. They work side by side 
with employees hired by private industry 
who do receive travel allowances. This 
inequity would be corrected by the bill 
Iam offering. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2271) to authorize the 
payment of an allowance of not to ex- 
ceed $10 per day to employees assigned to 
duty at the Nevada test site of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, introduced 
by Mr. Cannon, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
authority for the payment of certain amounts 
to offset certain expenses of Federal em- 
ployees assigned to duty on the California 
offshore islands, and for other p e5”, 
approved August 31, 1964 (78 Stat. 745; 5 
U.S.C. 70c), is amended by inserting after 
the word “islands” the words “or at the U.S. 
Atomic . Energy Commission, Nevada Test 
Site, including the Nuclear Rocket Develop- 
ment Station,”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


NATIONAL FAMILY CAMPERS’ WEEK 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to designate the week of 
July 11, 1965, as National Family 
Campers’ Week. 

More than 5,000 members of the Na- 
tional Campers and Hikers Association 
will pitch tents in a Kentucky park next 
week as they begin their annual con- 
vention. Representing a membership of 
more than 12,000 families in the 50 
States, Canada, and Mexico, the associa- 
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tion meets this year at Beach Bend Park 
in Bowling Green, Ky., to enjoy one of 
America’s most popular outdoor activi- 
ties. 

The benefits of camping are increas- 
ingly apparent in our growing Nation, 
where the gap between man and nature 
becomes ever wider. The millions of 
Americans who do take advantage of our 
beautiful State and national parks and 
of our forests, and other natural wonders 
know and appreciate the natural beauty 
of this land. The National Campers and 
Hikers Association seeks to encourage 
more families to take up this sport, and 
teaches them how to help preserve our 
natural heritage. 

As wholesome recreation for families, 
camping also serves to bring Americans 
together in good fellowship. I believe it 
fitting that we recognize the value of 
this activity by calling the attention of 
Congress and the country to the annual 
convention of the National Campers and 
Hikers Association, and I hope this week 
can become an annually recognized 
observance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 95) to 
designate the period beginning July 11, 
1965, and ending July 17, 1965, as Na- 
tional Family Campers’ Week, introduced 
by Mr. Cooper, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PROVISION FOR STUDY TO BE MADE 
CONCERNING PROFIT-SHARING 
AND STOCKOWNERSHIP PLANS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference, and ask 
that it be received and appropriately 
referred, a concurrent resolution de- 
signed to trigger a study by the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee into the 
potentialities of more widespread profit- 
sharing, including stockownership, by 
employees. The study would be ordered 
completed by January 31, 1967, and the 
committee would be authorized to spend 
$50,000 for staf and consultants. 

The purpose of the resolution, which 
is similar to one that I submitted in the 
last Congress, is to bring up to date the 
only full examination of this important 
area, which was made in 1939 by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance, 
chaired by the late Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. In its report, that sub- 
committee concluded that profit-sharing 
is “essential to the ultimate maintenance 
of the capitalistic system.“ The 26 years 
since then have wrought revolutionary 
social and economic changes in Ameri- 
can life. The considerable experience 
gained by business and labor in an esti- 
mated 100,000 existing profit-sharing 
plans must be evaluated; the available 
incentive techniques must be reap- 
praised. 

Only since the 1939 survey, for ex- 
ample, has the use of incentive tax 
exemptions and rewards to stimulate 
specific forms of economic activity be- 
come widely accepted. Its most recent 
use was in the 1962 incentive credit for 
investment in plant and machinery. 
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The use of such tax incentives to en- 
courage profit sharing deserves thorough 
reconsideration. As pointed out by the 
minority in the 1964 annual report of 
the Joint Economic Committee, existing 
law on restricted stock options has gen- 
erally not furthered stockholding among 
wage workers. 

The pressure of advancing automation 
and technological change requires a care- 
ful analysis of profit sharing. The po- 
tentialities of profit sharing for economic 
advance—by giving labor a stake in in- 
creased production and industrial peace 
in lieu of the constant escalation of wages 
and the constant shortening of the 
hours of work—make the study I pro- 
pose of the highest importance. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be added as a cosponsor to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
request of the Senator from New York 
is that the study be made by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, or 
an appropriate subcommittee thereof, 
then, without objection, it is so ordered. 
The concurrent resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 42) was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) That the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, as author- 
ized by the Full Employment Act of 1946, as 
amended, is authorized and directed (1) to 
conduct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of any and all matters pertain- 
ing to profit sharing (including stockowner- 
ship) by employees with particular emphasis 
upon such matters as the types of profit- 
sharing plans available to employees, the 
means by which such employee profit sharing 
can be encouraged by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the relationship between profit 
sharing and increased productivity; and (2) 
to report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1967, the results of its study and investiga- 
tion together with such recommendations as 
it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized through 
January 31, 1967 (1) to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such experts, consultants, 
or organizations thereof, and clerical and 
stenographic assistants as it deems necessary 
and advisable; and (2) to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places, to 
require by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance of such witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, and take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. Subpenas shall be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and shall be served by any person 
designated by them. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 through January 31, 1967, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee, 
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PROPOSED WILDLIFE AND RECREA- 
TION PROGRAM FOR RETIRED 
CROPLAND 

AMENDMENT NO. 339 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to title V of S. 1702, 
the farm bill introduced by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. One 
amendment would provide a federally 
funded and State-administered program 
of wildlife service payments for farmers 
who retire cropland for periods of 5 
years or more, manage it for wildlife pro- 
duction, and open it to the public for 
hunting and other recreation. The 
other would establish a permanent ad- 
visory committee to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make recommendations 
annually on wildlife and recreation as- 
pects of the farm program. 

The long-term cropland adjustment 
program in title V offers a sound ap- 
proach to two pressing national prob- 
lems—the need for crop acreage cut- 
backs to reduce farm surpluses and the 
need for public use of some of our private 
lands for recreation, hunting, and for- 
estry. My amendments deal with the 
second problem. 

National farm policy should be offer- 
ing more in meeting the pressures on 
outdoor recreation resources: And now 
that we are considering financing the 
diversion of substantial acreage of pri- 
vate lands, we also should be insisting 
on assurances of substantial public ben- 
efits. 

It is true that the public areas desig- 
nated now for outdoor recreation in- 
clude one-eighth of the total land of the 
country. Millions of additional acres are 
used for recreation in one way or an- 
other. But this apparent abundance in 
many ways fails to provide an adequate 
supply of outdoor recreation opportuni- 
ties for the public. 

The problem is not one of number of 
acres but of effective acres. For reasons 
of location or management, much of this 
vast acreage is not generally available 
for use. Most is in the mountains of the 
West and Alaska, for example, while 
most of the people in this country are 
east of the Mississippi. Much is in heavy 
timber, well managed but limited in op- 
portunity for the hunter, the camper, the 
hiker, or the bird watcher. 

The demand for recreational oppor- 
tunity, based on availability of all kinds 
of outdoor resources, is creating so much 
pressure that most of this increasing 
demand soon will have to be met on 
private land. This is because of resist- 
ance to public land acquisition in many 
areas and the lack of sufficient public 
money to buy and manage the recrea- 
tion space that is needed. 

As for wildlife, the problem is equally 
as pressing. This is particularly true in 
the heavily farmed sections of this 
country, where reports of scarcity of 
many kinds of farm game are almost a 
seasonal occurrence. It involves quail 
and pheasants and cottontail rabbits, the 
most common targets for those who 
hunt, and pleasant sights for those who 
simply love the outdoors and many other 
kinds of game. 

The problem of small game scarcity is 
basically a problem of farming com- 
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munities. About four-fifths of the land 
in the United States is in privately 
owned farms and ranches and about that 
same proportion of the game hunted each 
year is produced on that acreage. 

A number of wildlife organizations 
have been insisting that changes in farm- 
ing are creating a pressing need for 
wildlife management in rural areas. 
This growing concern is not prompted 
so much by the need for increasing hunt- 
ing opportunity as it is to conserve farm 
game populations in the face of increas- 
ingly intensive farming practices. 

Normal land-use practices, they con- 
tend, are becoming unfavorable to wild- 
life in most parts of the United States, 
but particularly in the Midwest. Two of 
our best game birds, the quail and the 
pheasant, are most severely affected. 

The trend to more row crops such as 
corn and soybeans at the expense of 
small grains and hay is reducing the 
amount of these game birds nesting type 
covers. The same result comes from the 
shift in crop rotation patterns from corn- 
oats-hay to continuous corn on highly 
fertile soils. 

The amount of corn left standing or in 
shocks, as well as waste grain and weed 
seeds, has been sharply cut as a result 
of improvements in culture and har- 
vesting equipment. Cornpickers, for ex- 
ample, are being constantly improved to 
reduce dropped ears and shelled corn 
left in the field. 

Cover for all types of wildlife in most 
sections of the country also is reduced 
with destruction of woodlots and brushy 
fence rows, uncontrolled burning of 
marshland and other wild areas, drain- 
age, indiscriminate spraying of weed and 
brush killers on fence rows and road- 
sides, and heavier grazing. 

These wildlife organizations have a 
strong case. It appears that outdoors- 
men from the city will soon have to look 
to properly managed private lands if 
they are going to continue to have access 
to hunting. And if farmers are going to 
manage some of their land so as to en- 
courage wildlife and reverse this trend, 
some way will have to be found to give 
these farmers an incentive. A few 
changes in this cropland retirement pro- 
gram can make that possible. 

The alarm over declining farm game 
populations has led to careful studies 
documenting this problem. The findings 
are not encouraging. 

A 1963 study of population dynamics 
and habitat management of quail in 
prime range in Wisconsin showed pres- 
ent destruction of habitat, if continued 
at the present rate, will result in dis- 
appearance of this game bird in many 
parts of the State in another 10 years. 
The prime reason, the study concluded, 
has been the gradual reduction of hedge- 
row cover. 

Similar studies have been made in 
other States. The situation has been 
temporarily remedied, from the hunter’s 
point of view, by having State fish and 
game agencies lease or buy public hunt- 
ing grounds, having hunting clubs lease 
similar areas, or having individual 
hunters make access agreements with 
individual farmers. None of these 
methods suffice and none make the kind 
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of organized effort needed to manage 
private lands for wildlife production. 

Since large sections of farmland were 
retired and abandoned under the Soil 
Bank Act of 1956, we now have access to 
studies showing what happened to wild- 
life when farmland is idled without habi- 
tat development or management. 

A major quail study shows, for ex- 
ample, that habitat improved in the first 
few years after a farm was idled. The 
land soon became covered by weeds and 
shrubs and, when surrounded by inten- 
sively farmed areas, became ideal wild- 
life territory. But eventually weedy fal- 
low fields gave way to grass and trees 
and in the end became nearly foodless, 
semiforest type areas. As this change 
took place, quail and pheasant disap- 
peared. 

These studies show that stopping of 
cropping on farmland that is diverted or 
retired is not enough. Some wildlife 
management is essential. 

An analysis of title V by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the pro- 
posed program would permit cost-sharing 
for extensive planting of trees, shrubs, 
and permanent, high-quality grasses and 
legumes on retired cropland so as to 
provide wildlife habitat. It also would 
permit the Government to consider 
higher land rental payments to farmers 
agreeing to open their land to public 
hunting and other specified recreational 
activities. 

This proposal to guarantee public ac- 
cess for portions of this retired cropland 
is commendable. But it is possible to do 
much more to meet these recreation 
needs with State participation and the 
outlay of a small additional amount of 
money. 

In addition to providing public access 
as outlined in the present language of 
title V, we also should require farmers 
getting the extra payment to carry out 
some State-specified management prac- 
tices that improve wildlife habitat and 
to avoid some practices that are 
harmful. 

This amendment would guarantee that 
desirable practices are carried out and 
public access permitted on at least some 
of this diverted acreage in every State. 
It would do this by offering, through 
State fish and game agencies, a special 
incentive payment to farmers agreeing to 
adopt carefully planned wildlife habitat 
programs and to open their lands to the 
public. 

This State-supervised and federally 
financed payment would be called a 
“wildlife incentive payment” and would 
be in addition to the regular land rental 
payment now proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and any ACP cost- 
sharing involved. The administration of 
this wildlife incentive payment program 
would be in the hands of the State 
agencies, which would submit State wild- 
life management and access plans to the 
Department of Agriculture for funding 
clearance. 

This would place responsibility for this 
wildlife management and the public ac- 
cess involved at the State level where it 
will be much more effective. It also 
would give State fish and game agencies 
an excellent opportunity to cooperate 
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with the Department of Agriculture in 
providing a.great deal of new recrea- 
tional space in each State. 

The amendment would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer 
funds to State fish and game agencies 
for payment of these small wildlife 
service payments. These payments 
would be for farmers certified by the 
State agencies as wildlife cooperators in 
this important public land-use program. 

The wildlife cooperators, when certi- 
fied by the State fish and game agencies, 
would be paid for carrying out some 
practices and for avoiding others. Using 
brush killing spray on roadsides and 
fence rows might be avoided, for ex- 
ample, or early mowing might be banned. 
The State program of practices for co- 
operators would be determined by the 
type habitat developed and would be re- 
quired for maximum wildlife manage- 
ment in the State involved. 

In Wisconsin, for example, the co- 
operators might be required to refrain 
from cutting hedgerows in quail range 
or spraying them with brush killer. 
They probably would be required to ob- 
serve strict mowing regulations so as 
not to disturb nesting of game birds. 
They might have to plant grasses or leg- 
umes as a cover crop. And they prob- 
ably would have to provide some wildlife 
food patches to minimize winter starva- 
tion. 

The practices specified by fish and 
game agencies in Louisiana, or Vermont, 
or South Dakota would, of course, be dif- 
ferent. These refinements would be 
determined by the State fish and game 
agencies, which have experience with 
State problems and conditions and pri- 
mary responsibility for habitat develop- 
ment and maintenance. The agencies 
also would determine a fair level of in- 
centive payment for cooperators. 

The Federal Government would 
provide basic guidelines, require public 
access of wildlife cooperators in all in- 
stances, and finance the small service 
payments for cooperators. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point the language of the amendment 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpaLe] joins me in cosponsoring the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 339) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 

On page 43, line 9, immediately preceding 
the words “The Secretary” insert the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The rate or rates of an- 
nual adjustment payments as determined 
hereunder shall be increased by an amount 
determined by the Secretary to be appropriate 
as a wildlife service payment based upon 
the benefit of wildlife uses established on the 
land by producers who permit access to such 
land by the public during the contract period 
for hunting, trapping, fishing, and hiking 
under applicable State and Federal regula- 
tions.” 

Insert on page 45, after line 16, a new 
subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary may, without regard to 
the civil service laws, appoint an Advisory 
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Board on Wildlife to advise and consult on 
matters relating to his functions under this 
title as he deems appropriate. The Board 
shall consist of twelve persons chosen from 
members of wildlife organizations, farm orga- 
nizations, State game and fish agencies, and 
representatives of the general public. Mem- 
bers of such Advisory Board who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while attending meetings or con- 
ferences of such Board or otherwise engaged 
on business of such Board, be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per diem, 
including travel time, and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsis- 
tence, as authorized by section 5 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDS AND CONDUCT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to make an announcement relat- 
ing to the business of the Senate. Pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 338 of the 
88th Congress, 2d session, the Chair now 
appoints the following Senators to be 
members of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct: 

The Senator from the State of Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
COOPER]; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
appointments are very good. I congrat- 
ulate the Chair upon the appointments 
and the Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed for being willing to serve. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I join in that ex- 
pression? I believe that the appoint- 
ments are excellent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I yield myself 2 min- 
utes from the time for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I note that the Vice President has 
appointed the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCarty], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
as the six Senators to represent the Sen- 
ate on the so-called Ethics Committee. 

Mr. President, I did not vote for the 
committee when it was established. 
However, I am pleased that the Vice 
President has named these six Senators. 

I recall that when it was necessary to 
pass on the conduct of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, concerning a very 
controversial matter, the then majority 
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leader, Senator Knowland, stood at his 
desk on the minority side and said that 
he would be willing to consent to having 
his life tried before those six men, three 
Democrats and three Republicans, as I 
recall. 

Those Senators did a magnificent job. 
They did their job responsibly and cou- 
rageously. They brought a recommen- 
dation to the Senate, which, for the most 
part, was agreed to. It concerned a very 
controversial matter. At that time, I 
believe that the strong man on the com- 
mittee was the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis]. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi showed great courage and for- 
titude in discharging the unpleasant re- 
sponsibility that was pressed upon him 
by the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartTHy] is one of our most admired 
colleagues in the Senate. The Senator 
was a professor. He taught in the field 
of ethics and principles. He has written 
on the subject. He is well acquainted 
with it. As far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I would be content to have the 
Senator from Minnesota pass on my con- 
duct. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is one of the most highly re- 
spected and esteemed Senators. 

Mr. President, as a Democrat, I do not 
feel that I have the right to pass on those 
on the Republican side. 

It has been my privilege to serve in the 
Senate with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]. I have always regarded him 
as one of the most highly regarded men 
in the Senate. He is sincere and honest 
in all his acts. His stature in that regard 
is outstanding in the field of morals and 
ethics. We greatly admire the Senator. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pgarson] are also to be greatly 
admired for the same qualities of char- 
acter as those possessed by the other 
Senators I have mentioned. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Kansas are two of our most esteemed 
and outstanding Senators. They are not 
men to quibble about minor things of no 
consequence. However, on big issues, in- 
volving great principles, these Senators, 
just as their colleagues, have never 
failed to live up to the highest standing 
and tradition of the Senate. 

I believe that the Senate as an insti- 
tution will be in good hands with these 
six Senators on the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the leadership have nominated 
the membership, of three members from 
each party, of the new Committee on 
Ethics and Standards. I urged that 
this be done as long ago as last July. I 
am pleased that it has been done. At 
that time I said, and I repeat now, that 
the reports of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration have indicated how 
difficult it is for a majority to pursue 
duties similar to those that the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee sought to 
pursue. 

I respectfully suggest now, as I did 
then, that the chairman of the new 
Committee on Ethics and Standards be 
chosen now and henceforth from the 
membership of the minority, because in 
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my judgment the minority—whichever 
party it may be—is in a better position 
to conduct investigations involving the 
integrity of the Senate itself than is the 
majority. I believe it would save the 
majority a great deal of embarrassment. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 
AND AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, S. 1787, 
to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act authored by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], is the same as 
amendment No. 206 to H.R. 6675, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that I may be added as a cosponsor of 
both S. 1787 and amendment 206 to H.R. 
6675 at the next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. President, as one who 
is vitally interested in the field of ocean- 
ography, because of its importance to the 
future of our Nation and to my State 
of Rhode Island, I am happy to become 
a cosponsor of Senate bill 2251, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Marine and 
Atmospheric Affairs. 

It is my belief that our Nation must 
move actively and boldly into develop- 
ment of the marine sciences, because of 
the vast resources of oceans in minerals 
and fish and plantlife, and because of 
the need for such technology and ad- 
vancement involving our national de- 
fense. 

Much needs to be done in awakening 
an interest on the part of our leadership 
in this area and in educating the public, 
and in stimulating the cooperation and 
partnership of industry, research insti- 
tutions, and government. I believe that 
a thrust is beginning to develop in this 
direction; but we are only at the thresh- 
hold. 

While supporting this bill, by joining in 
its sponsorship, I believe that at the same 
time we must advance this cause with 
deliberation and caution. This bill calls 
for the establishment of a department 
headed by a Secretary. It is a very 
broad bill. 

As such, the bill does much in serving 
the objectives I seek, in that it is a focal 
point, another catalyst, in the developing 
movement to bring about our eventual 
primacy in the development of the seas 
and their vast resources. 

I believe that our interests would best 
be served by the establishment in the Of- 
fice of the President of a Government- 
wide coordinating body for oceanogra- 
phy. This would be a self-liquidating 
study group. Its purpose would be to 
consider the national requirements of 
oceanography, and to recommend to the 
President a national oceanographic pro- 
gram. Such is necessary if we are to fully 
utilize and develop the potential of the 
seas for industrial and other peaceful 
uses of the future. 

Toward this end, the Muskie bill and 
other bills which have been introduced in 
Congress serve a very useful purpose. 
Congress is to move, as well 
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it should when such important work 
needs to be done; and the public’s inter- 
est and imagination are beginning to stir. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION REQUESTS FOR BANK- 
ING AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will hold a hearing on a number 
of administration requests for changes 
in the banking laws. The hearing is 
scheduled to be held on Wednesday, July 
21, 1965, in room 5302, New Senate 
Office Building,, at 10 a.m. 

At this hearing, the subcommittee will 
take testimony on the following bills: 

S. 1308, to authorize revised proce- 
dures for the destruction of unfit Federal 
Reserve notes; 

S. 1309, to authorize checks to be 
drawn in favor of banking organizations 
for the credit of a person’s account; 

S. 1556, to authorize the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to delegate certain of its functions; 

S. 1557, to enable Federal Reserve 
banks to invest in certain obligations of 
foreign governments; 

S. 1558, to amend section 22(g) of the 
Federal Reserve Act relating to loans by 
member banks to their executive officers; 
and 

S. 1559, to enable Federal Reserve 
banks to extend credit to member banks 
and others in accordance with current 
economic conditions. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with any of these 
bills are requested to notify Matthew 
Hale, chief of staff, Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, room 5300, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., telephone 225-3921. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF JAMES F. GORDON, OF 
KENTUCKY, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
KENTUCKY, AND HIRAM R. CAN- 
CIO, OF PUERTO RICO, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Commitee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Tuesday, 
July 20, 1965, beginning at 10:30 am., 
in room 2300 New Senate Office Building, 
on the following nominations: 

James F. Gordon, of Kentucky, to be 
U.S, district judge, western district of 
Kentucky, vice Roy M. Shelbourne, 
retired. 

Hiram R. Cancio, of Puerto Rico, to be 
U.S. district judge, district of Puerto 
Rico, term of 8 years. 

At the indicated time and place persons 
interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
HRuskal, and myself, as chairman, 
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NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
desire to announce the following nomina- 
tions were received today: 

Mr. David M. Bane, of Pennsylvania, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Gabon Republic; 

Mr. Edward Clark, of Texas, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Australia; 

Mr. George J. Feldman, of New York, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Malta; 

Mr. Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Turkey; 

Mr. John D. Jernegan, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Demo- 
cratic and Popular Republic of Algeria; 

Mr, David D. Newsom, of California, 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Kingdom of Libya; 

Mr. William J. Porter, of Massachu- 
setts, of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; and 

Mr. Hugh H. Smythe, of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Syrian Arab Republic. 


HUMPHREY, AN INFORMED AND 
ACTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
men have served in this body more vigor- 
ously or left his stamp more indelibly 
upon it than HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

As Vice President he necessarily must 
remain in the shadows. When he speaks, 
he speaks for the President. And of 
88 the President is—and should be 

0. 1. 

But Mr. President, to the credit of 
President Lyndon Johnson, he has made 
certain that Vice President HUBERT 
Humpurey has been kept fully informed. 
And the Vice President has taken full 
advantage of this opportunity. 

Secondly the President has made 
HUBERT HumPuHREY an active, responsible 
Vice President in a wide number of fields. 
In view of the rare abilities and energy of 
the Vice President, this is of real service 
to the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that a col- 
umn by Roscoe Drummond entitled “Re- 
port on HumpHREY—Outlook Is Reassur- 
ing,” which documents how well in- 
formed and active the Vice President has 
born, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT ON HUMPHREY: OUTLOOK Is 
REASSURING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Hardly a day passes that some commenta- 
tor does not give us a report on the State of 
L.B.J. In sophisticated Washington he is 
sometimes judged only by the style of his 
actions; in the country he is judged by the 
substance of his actions; history will judge 
him by the results of his actions. 

For the most part the reports are favor- 
able. The President is feeling well, he is do- 
ing well and is filling his office to the brim 
and running over. 

What about the Vice President? How is 
Husert H. HUMPHREY in the role for which 
Lyndon Johnson carefully picked him? 

It is a critical, crucial, difficult role and 
Mr. Johnson chose him to be ready to become 
President if the necessity arose. The Presi- 
dent knew how suddenly that necessity could 
come. 

I am not attempting to appraise HUM- 
PHREY as a possible presidential nominee. 
There are too many imponderables in that 
equation to judge. But I want to report two 
aspects of the Vice Presidency that are im- 
mensely reassuring: 

1. The President is giving HUMPHREY the 
largest opportunities ever given a Vice Presi- 
dent to be ready to take up the Presidency. 

2. HUMPHREY is responding to these oppor- 
tunities in ways that reassure those who work 
with him. 

HUMPHREY is, of course, not making the 
policies nor the decisions of the Government. 
No Vice President ever does and no Johnson 
Vice President would ever think of it. But 
HUMPHREY is often a participant in policy 
formulation and is kept by the President at 
the center of decisionmaking. 

The President constantly uses HUMPHREY 
on a wide range of domestic and foreign pol- 
icy matters. HUMPHREY is a valuable legis- 
lative troubleshooter, he is active in super- 
vising the diverse space program and in co- 
ordinating the work of all Federal agencies 
in carrying out the civil rights laws. 

There is no one in Washington today— 
outside L.B.J. himself—who knows as much 
about all that the Government is doing, all 
that the President is thinking and planning 
and all he faces, as HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

This shows how completely intent Mr. 
Johnson is in protecting against the worst. 
It is mighty encouraging when you recall 
that when Vice President Truman suddenly 
had everything crash down upon him, he had 
never once been invited to the White House 
to talk things over with F. DR. 

But what is HUMPHREY doing with his op- 
portunities? Is he using them well in order 
to be ready if the need arises? My informa- 
tion is that on the things that count most he 
is using them exceedingly well. These are 
the vital matters: 

Intelligence: The Vice President is not tak- 
ing it easy. He puts in an 18-hour day nearly 
7 days a week. The light at his bedside 
never goes out until he has finished studying 
every scrap of CIA and other intelligence. 
When the next day starts HUBERT is up to 
date. 

Security: The Vice President has deliber- 
ately acquainted himself not only with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff but with the second and 
third echelons of the armed services. He 
respects them. They respect him. They 
know he is neither soft nor appeasement- 
minded. They know he knows the Nation's 
security requirements. 

The economy: The Vice President is a po- 
litical liberal whose views have often found 
the bitterest opposition in the business com- 
munity. But Humpurey’s liberalism is tem- 
pered by experience and responsibility. He 
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will probably never be the hero of the busi- 
ness community, but businessmen now have 
reasons to know that HUMPHREY believes pro- 
foundly in competitive enterprise and the 
profit incentive, knows how important risk 
capital is to growth and jobs and wants no 
animus between Government and business. 


WEST VIRGINIA BENEFITS FROM 
NEW SERVICE INAUGURATED BY 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
local service airlines have been much in 
the news recently with regard to their 
multimillion-dollar investments in jet- 
age equipment. Some observers view 
their efforts to acquire jet equipment as 
revealing ambitions to grow into regional 
trunk carriers. 

This is certainly not the case with Al- 
legheny Airlines. This successful local 
service carrier, while recognizing the 
necessity to maintain a healthy competi- 
tive position in its dense markets, is in- 
troducting its newest jetprop service on 
pi rhe serving small and intermediate 
cities. 

Allegheny plans to begin using the 
Convair 580 aircraft on its flights to 
Huntington and Parkersburg, W. Va., on 
August 1, linking these intermédiate 
cities with jetprop service to Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. The 350 mile-per- 
hour Convair 580 is the fastest plane yet 
scheduled by any airline, trunk or local, 
at these two key West Virginia points, 
which at this time do not have jet 
service. 

A steady stream of improvements has 
been instituted by Allegheny. The com- 
pany has proved in the past a desire to 
provide the best possible schedules con- 
sistent with the ability of the communi- 
ties to support and expand their air 
service and subsidy funds provided and 
reviewed annually by the Congress. 

Transportation is a prime factor con- 
sidered by industry in locating in West 
Virginia or a given area. Good air trans- 
portation is a key in industrial develop- 
ment in our State. Allegheny welcomes 
the opportunity to aid in the industrial 
development of growing communities, 
and has become a working partner in 
West Virginia’s resurgence. 

Allegheny Airlines serves Huntington 
and Parkersburg with four departures 
daily to Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
with some flights continuing on to New 
York. With the introduction of the Con- 
vair 580 jet-prop, flying time will be re- 
duced by almost one third. In terms of 
travel time, these growing West Vir- 
ginia cities will be an hour or more 
closer to key markets. 

Allegheny introduced its jet-props in 
June of this year, linking two New Eng- 
land intermediate points—Hartford/ 
Springfield and Providence—with Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. It 
will place into service this fall the first 
of its $15 million fleet of 10 jet-powered 
Fairchild F-27 aircraft which will be used 
principally to serve intermediate cities 
on local service routes. 

The company plans to begin operating 
the Douglas DC-9 fan jet in July of next 
year. This larger and faster aircraft 
will initially be scheduled in the air- 
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line’s No. 1 market, Pittsburgh-Phila- 
delphia. However, if the fan-jet proves 
to be as economical as studies indicate, it 
will also bring 560-mile-per-hour, pure- 
jet service to many intermediate cities 
which can support it. 

Allegheny is currently enjoying the 
most productive year in its history. Its 
relative dependence on Federal subsidy 
is going down. The airline officers be- 
lieve that the time is near when the 
traveling public will not be satisfied with 
less than fast, comfortable and safe air 
transportation. Its investment in 
American-built jet-powered aircraft will 
pay dividends in terms of return to Al- 
legheny’s nearly 5,000 owners, and in 
improved community service. 

Mr. President, West Virginians wel- 
come the program of progress by Al- 
legheny. This local service carrier has 
contributed significantly to the well- 
being of our citizens through increased 
convenience of both business and pleas- 
ure travel. 


BIG BROTHER: SCIENTIFIC 
ADVANCES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent today’s “big brother” item consists 
of two articles recently published in 
Science and Mechanics. One is entitled 
“Project: Brain Control,” by Mr. James 
R. Berry; the other is entitled “The Fu- 
ture of Brain Control,” by Jorma 
Hyypia. 

Both of these articles make most in- 
structive reading as they outline the 
advance being made by scientists in un- 
derstanding brain control. This knowl- 
edge—and much more to come on the 
same subject—can be applied for most 
beneficial uses. 

However, the knowledge can also be 
put to most Machiavellian uses. 

We have seen invasions of privacy of 
all sorts. 

The amount of privacy left to an in- 
dividual is constantly dwindling. His 
last redoubt is his own thoughts, and 
even here we find invasions in the form 
of psychological testing, lie detectors, 
Government questionnaires, et cetera. 

We hear rumors that medical research 
is approaching direct mindreading or 
brain control. That is the subject of 
these articles. 

We can only hope that our control of 
“big brother” progresses as fast as medi- 
cal research in this field because “big 
brother” could really “go to town” with 
what medical science may unfold for us 
in this field in the not-too-distant 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROJECT BRAIN CONTROL 
(By James R. Berry) 


(Nore.—Electronic and chemical stimula- 
tion of the brain may lead to pushbutton 
control of humans.) 


In a small, sound-proofed chamber in the 
basement of Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, I recently witnessed the electronic 
manipulation of an animal’s mind. 
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“Watch,” said Dr. Jose Delgado, the physi- 
ologist who gave me the demonstration, as 
he reached to press a pushbutton. 

In an adjacent room a group of caged 
monkeys huddled together quietly grooming 
themselves. Swinging over them on a 
trapeze was a ferocious male monkey who, 
by relentless bullying, had beaten the others 
into timid submission. The trapeze moved 
in short, quick swings as the dictator malev- 
olently eyed the colony. 

Delgado’s finger touched the button and 
pressed it down. The despot suddenly 
stopped swinging, an expression of serene 
contentment flooding his face. He lowered 
himself to the floor, head cocked to one side, 
completely indifferent to the colony. 

After a minute or so, Delgado released the 
pushbutton. The boss monkey’s head 
snapped up, eyes glowering. With a savage 
scream he flew at the others who had started 
to play in the cage. Within a few seconds 
of enraged fighting he reasserted complete 
domination over the cowed colony. 

Responsible for the boss monkey’s behav- 
jor change was ESB—electrical stimulation 
of the brain. A hair-thin electrode had been 
imbedded in the animal’s brain. When Del- 
gado pressed the button, a radio-controlled 
electric current—well below the animal's 
threshold of feeling—coursed through the 
electrode. The response: an immediate loss 
of aggressiveness. 

Such experiments with ESB and its com- 
panion technique CSB—chemical stimula- 
tion of the brain—signal a new era in the 
exploration of the brain. Still in their in- 
fancy, ESB and CSB have already reversed 
medical theories on the nature of emo- 
tions. They have handed researchers a pow- 
erful tool to study mental diseases and 
nervous disorders, and opened up new ave- 
nues for probing the mysteries of the mind. 
They have also made possible pushbutton 
control of human beings. 

Doctors have known for centuries that 
touching the brain’s surface stimulated 
movements of arms and legs, sensory hal- 
lucinations, and long-forgotten memories. 
But probing below the surface to see what 
happened killed the patient. So, until re- 
cently, functions of inner brain areas—of 
animals as well as men—remained an in- 
triguing but unsolvable puzzle. 

In the 1930’s a Swiss neurophysiologist, 
Dr. Walter Hess, developed a method of reach- 
ing areas deep inside animal brains. Hess 
drilled a small hole in the skull through 
which he implanted thin electrodes in var- 
fous part of the brain. The electrodes, in- 
sulated except at their tips, were connected 
to a bank of sockets—each electrode having 
its own socket hole. The socket bank was 
then cemented to the animal’s skull. To 
stimulate a brain area at an electrode’s tip, 
Hess plugged a lead into the appropriate hole, 
grounded the animal on a wire floor, and 
sent a current through the lead. 

Hess was especially interested in the hypo- 
thalamus, an area of the brain governing 
many defense reactions. Certain spots in 
the hypothalamus, he found, evoked rage 
when stimulated. Others affected rest, eat- 
ing, sleeping, digestion, and elimination. 
Stimulating a thirst center, for instance, 
caused at rat to gulp down water like a 
parched camel—several days’ worth in an 
hour or two. When the animal had passed 
off some of the water, another ESB shock 
would send it scurrying back for another 
long drink. 

Hess’ experiments proved that behavior 
was linked to specific brain sites, a feat that 
earned him a Nobel prize in 1949. But most 
neurophysiologists still believed that feelings 
like rapture, contentment, and emotional 
pain were due to stimulation of the entire 
brain, not a specific site. Then, in 1954, 
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a young psychologist named James Olds 
working at Canada’s McGill University, 
stumbled onto a discovery that rocked the 
field of brain physiology by proving that 
“higher” emotions could also be tagged to 
bundles of nerve fibers. 

Olds was using ESB to probe the sleep 
mechanisms of rats. In one animal, the 
electrodes missed the sleep area and lodged 
in a nearby site. Although the electrode 
wasn't where Olds wanted it, he decided to 
use the rat anyway to see what happened. 

In one experiment, Olds gave the rat a shot 
of ESB whenever it went to one corner of its 
cage. Usually animals avoided behavior re- 
sulting in ESB. But this rat returned to 
the corner for more. Olds found he could 
direct the rat to any part of the cage he 
wished by rewarding it with ESB. When, in 
other experiments, hungry rats passed up 
food in one cage corner for a shot of ESB in 
another, Olds knew he had accidentially 
found a reward center offering more pleas- 
ure than eating. 

Olds decided to see just how strong this 
and other pleasure oenters he pinpointed 
were. He rigged up a bar in the animal's 
cage that, when pressed, sent an ESB shock 
toarat’s brain. Once the animals connected 
the bar with ESB doses, they stuck there as 
though glued, forelegs thrashing wildly 
against it. Some rats stimulated themselves 
up to 8,000 times an hour; one animal gave 
himself 2,000 ESB shocks an hour for 24 
hours straight. When a rat dropped from 
exhaustion it napped briefly, took a sip of 
water, a bite of food, and scampered back for 
more ESB. 

Other sites Olds discovered were pain 
centers. A rat with an electrode in such an 
area would press the bar once. After that 
nothing would make the animal go near it 
again. 

Strangely, rats that spent weeks jabbing 
the ESB bar seemed healthier than others 
who had had all the rest, food, and sex they 
wanted. And they didn’t become addicted 
to the pleasure. When the current was 
turned off the animals would press the bar a 
few times and walk away, apparently not 
missing their ESB shocks in the least. The 
exact nature of the blinding rapture flood- 
ing the rats’ minds is a mystery. But the 
fact such a strong pleasure center exists 
has thrown open to question all conventional 
theories about basic animal drives and 
motivations. Just what function these pleas- 
ure centers serve in the daily life of animals 
and human beings is yet to be discovered. 

About the time Olds was experimenting 
with pain and pleasure centers, another ESB 
researcher—Dr. Jose Delgado, associate pro- 
fessor of physiology at Yale University— 
was investigating brain sites influencing co- 
operation, submissiveness, friendship, and 
other forms of social behavior. To do so, he 
perfected an important technique: tele- 
metric ESB stimulation. 

A small radio receiver was strapped to an 
animal’s back and leads from it plugged into 
skull sockets. A radio signal broadcast from 
a nearby room, amplified by the animal’s 
receiver, sent an ESB signal to its brain. 
Sometimes substituting for the radio pack 
were transistorized circuits about the size of 
a roll of film. These circuits were timed by 
modified wrist watches and generated ESB 
doses at regular intervals. 

Telemetric ESB allowed Delgado to stimu- 
late animals as they romped or fought with- 
out wires tangling or pulling loose. In one 
experiment testing the reaction of one cat to 
the aggressiveness of another, he planted an 
electrode in the aggressive center of a cat’s 
brain. Then he put the mouser with a long- 
time friend and beamed a radio signal to the 


The cat's back arched, fur bristling. With 
a yowl it attacked. While the two animals 
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were rolled into a ball of flying fur, Delgado 
cut the radio signal. The fight stopped sud- 
denly, each cat as amazed as the other at the 
sudden skirmish. Each time Delgado broad- 
cast a signal the fight resumed, the attacked 
cat becoming more hostile after every bout, 
Soon the former friends were bitter enemies. 
Weeks later they still avoided each other. 

A more recently developed method of mind 
manipulation is chemical stimulation of the 
brain. Chemicals injected into brain sites 
through hollow electrodes have an effect 
lasting up to 24 hours. And some chemicals 
can single out brain cells responsible for one 
reaction and leave others unaffected. 

In one case, Dr. Alan Fisher, CSB researcher 
at the University of Pittsburgh, injected 
testosterone, a male hormone, into brain 
areas of male rats controlling courtship, sex 
drive, and parental feelings. Fisher ex- 
pected the hormone to stimulate sex action 
in the rats. Instead, the drug turned them 
into fussy mothers. Several males dragged 
females to a corner nest, then ignored them. 
When Fisher put baby rats and strips of 
paper in the cage, the males built nests and 
filled them with the brood. About 30 minutes 
later, when the drug had worn off, the male 
rats stopped their bizarre behavior and looked 
for females with other things than nest build- 
ing on their minds. 

When Fisher injected testosterone in near- 
by sites he did arouse normal male sex be- 
havior—even in females. In this case, the 
females swooped down on unsuspecting males 
like a pack of amazons. 

Next, Fisher injected the hormone in the 
middle of the two sex areas. Predictably, 
the drug provoked dual behavior and all the 
rats—male and female—became confused 
about their real sex. In several instances a 
male rat carrying a baby to a nest paused 
long enough to mount a female—with the 
squealing pup still between its teeth. In 
other experiments, Fisher found that differ- 
ent chemicals injected in the same sites 
evoked reactions like sleeping, eating, and 


Obviously, ESB and CSB are too risky for 
experimentation on normal human beings. 
But in an estimated 300 cases the techniques 
have been used on patients who had little 
to lose. At Yale University, for example, Del- 
gado used ESB on 30 severe epileptics to spot 
the precise brain areas causing the malady. 
Treatment was then centered on those sites. 
Elsewhere, ESB has determined the function 
of brain areas surrounding tumors, allow- 
ing surgeons to decide whether removal was 
practical. 

ESB has also been used experimentally to 
treat mental patients. At Tulane University 
in Louisiana, a select group of chronic men- 
tal cases were equipped with self- 
stimulators. Buttons on a special belt 
activated electrodes in their brains. When- 
ever a patient felt depressed, he pushed the 
button. ESB, washing away anxiety, helped 
restore a more cheerful mood. In cases where 
patients had severe psychotic seizures, ESB 
turned uncontrollable rage into euphoria. 

In yet other instances, electrodes were 
placed in pleasure centers of people with 
terminal cancer, CSB doses to these sites 
wiped out the interminable pain with rap- 
ture—a tingling sensation throughout the 
body accompanied by emotional content- 
ment. 

As with most scientific advances, while 
ESB and OSB hold a promise they also pose 
a threat. On one hand they offer a way to 
answer age-old questions about the human 
mind, Yet the menace seems as great; regi- 
ments of human beings mechanically carry- 
ing out tasks assigned by a master who re- 
wards and punishes at the touch of a but- 
ton. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRAIN CONTROL 


(Nore.—We may never be able to mate a 
human brain with a computer but we are 
close to creating an electronically controlled 
man.) 

(By Jorma Hyypia) 

Sixteen years ago, the late mathematics 
professor Norbert Wiener planted a new 
signpost—cybernetics—at the frontiers of 
science. Since then, virtually every scientific 
discipline—from medicine to electronics and 
psychology to astronautics—has been beat- 
ing pathways toward this crossroad of de- 
bate, controversy and far-out scientific con- 
jecture. 

Cybernetics, the science that attempts to 
relate animal and human nervous and brain 
systems with computer mechanisms, has ied 
to such weird concepts as “thinking ma- 
chines” and their antitheses, “automated 
men.” So fantastic are the potentials of 
combined brain and electronic computer 
research that scientists themselves are often 
hard put to delineate the boundaries that 
separate future scientific possibilities from 
science fiction. 

A great deal of nonsense has been dissemi- 
nated about so-called thinking machines— 
a popular description for computers that pos- 
sess a few characteristics that to some degree 
resemble the workings of a human brain. 
This term, usually a publicity gimmick, is a 
semantic pitfall that easily traps the unwary. 
It is very unlikely that science will ever 
create a machine that can really think like a 
brain; startling as it may seem, there is a 
better chance that an automated, electron- 
ically controlled human being will be devised 
before any bundles of wires and transistors 
gets close to out-thinking a human brain. 

Perhaps the only theoretical possibility 
of creating a true thinking machine would 
be to construct a hybrid bio-electronic brain 
consisting of a living human brain con- 
nected directly to an electronic computer; 
this, at least, would combine the subleties 
of human thought with the data process- 
ing and calculating speeds provided by 
computers. 

The elements necessary for the construc- 
tion of a hybrid bio-electronic computer 
seem to be near at hand. Remove, and keep 
alive, the brain of a just-deceased human 
being (no living person would want his 
brain peppered with electrical probes); add 
drugs to the brain to soup it up to peak 
performance; by radio communication, in- 
ject electrical signals to guide the brain’s 
thought processes into desired directions; 
by means of microelectrodes implanted in 
the brain, feed the electrical thought sig- 
nals to an electronic computer for speedy 
processing and analysis. This, in theory, 
would be the ultimate superbrain. 

But will it work? Perhaps the simplest 
reason why this composite brain will prob- 
ably never be created is that such use of a 
human brain would surely create consider- 
able moral, ethical, and religious opposition. 
But assuming that some future society may 
have ethical concepts that would permit 
such experimentation, is the notion tech- 
nically feasible? 

Tapping the brain’s electrical signals for 
the purpose of interpreting and utilizing 
specific thoughts involves a great deal more 
than the measurement of so-called brain 
waves with an electroencephalograph 
(EEG), a now familiar medical instru- 
ment. The EEG detects overall patterns 
of electrical activity (Alpha, Beta, and 
Delta waves) which can be correlated with 
the brain’s biological activity; however, 
these waves provide no information about 
specific thoughts. 

A magnetic tape recorder provides a very 
rough analogy of the way EEG works. The 
magnetic tape might be thought of as a lim- 
ited capacity brain that is able to remember 
or store facts (speech, music, etc.) but is 
not capable of real thinking. When such 
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a tape is rewound rapidly, one hears a garble 
of incomprehensible sounds that indicate the 
presence of some sort of electromagnetic 
signals. In addition, one may detect that 
some signals are strong (loud), others are 
weak (soft), and that there are areas of in- 
sensitivity (silence). 

Only when the tape recorder is played at 
proper speed is it able to discriminate sep- 
arate, albeit continuous, signals to make 
speech or music comprehensible. Similarly, 
tapping the brain for real thought requires 
far more sensitive techniques than are pos- 
sible with an orthodox electroencephalo- 
graph. 

Thought tapping would require the pick- 
up of separate electrical signals emanating 
from individual neurons, the basic units of 
nervous tissue. This is more easily imagined 
than accomplished, despite the fact that it is 
already possible to insert small probes (Ling- 
Girard microelectrodes) into the brain to de- 
tect relatively uncomplicated electrical sig- 
nals. Presumably, it’s possible to monitor 
the digitalized electrical information proc- 
essing that occurs in a brain volume of only 
one cubic micron (there are more than 16% 
trillion cubic microns in one cubic inch). 

So far, so good. But the tapping of one 
neuron wil not deliver a complete idea or 
Memory; the memory of a single event may 
involve the coordinated activity of millions 
of nerve cells which, to complicate matters, 
may simultaneously hold traces pertaining to 
wholly different memories. 

To decipher the simplest of thoughts, the 
brain would have to be pincushioned with 
microelectrodes, Unfortunately, this require- 
ment imposes a new set of problems. A sin- 
gle microelectrode can damage the brain, as 
is evidenced by the eventual “silencing” of 
the probe area; moreover, other parts of the 
brain are also damaged by the microelec- 
trode shaft as it penetrates brain tissue to 
reach the desired neuron. Obviously, as the 
number of microelectrodes implanted is in- 
creased, brain damage is likewise increased. 
Some of the damaged neurons may be vital 
to the specific thought process being ana- 
lyzed. 


Neurophysiologists, it seems, face a prob- 
lem akin to one that has perplexed and ex- 
asperated physicists for a long time. This 
bothersome phenomenon—which physicists 
call the Heisenberg uncertainty principle— 
concerns the inescapable fact that exact 
measurment of one characteristic of a physi- 
cal system casts doubt onto the precision of 
some other simultaneous measurement, For 
example, it is impossible to simultaneously 
determine the exact position and velocity of 
an electron; if its position is known, there 
is doubt about its velocity, and vice versa. 
Similarly, the more microelectrodes that are 
implanted into the brain, in order to obtain 
more accurate data, the greater is the pos- 
sibility that some important signals are being 
distorted by the mere presence of the probes. 

One might optimistically assume that some 
day neuron probing might be possible with- 
out the need of inserting electrodes into the 
brain tissue. But that won't necessarily 
solve the problem because the brain's 
thought mechanism is not wholly electrical; 
chemical processes are known to be involved, 
and other phenomena—magnetism, for ex- 
ample—may also play a part. 

Does all this mean that brain signals can 
never be tapped and fed into electronic de- 
vices for useful purposes? Not at all. 

Some of the very scientists who doubt the 
possibility of ever creating a bioelectronic 
superbrain say that it may someday be quite 
feasible to tap the brain’s motor neurons 
(nerves that induce physical movement of 
the body) for signals that would electroni- 
cally control prosthetic devices such as arti- 
ficial arms and legs. Admittedly, even this 
would probably call for many brain connec- 
tions, but not so many that brain control of 
artificial limbs needs to be ruled out. 
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This concept would be am: enough, 
But the really far-out brain-computer ideas 
are being germinated by scientists actively 
involved in the development of space travel. 

For example, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) envisions 
miniature: sensor instruments attached to 
astronauts to gage their physical responses 
in space flight via telemetry. These devices 
would measure heartbeats, brain waves, 
blood pressure, breathing rates, and other 
bodily factors. Much of this is already 
done to obtain data about the biologic ef- 
fects of space flight; but someday in the 
future it may be possible to use such data 
to electronically control an astronaut’s 
metabolic functions and/or to help guide 
the space vehicles in which they travel. 

One high-level NASA official is the leading 
proponent of research aimed at creating a 
“Photosynthetic man”—a living human 
being who, with the aid of cybernetic regula- 
tion, could subsist on photosynthesized food 
in much the same way that plants obtain 
nourishment. 

NASA has also awarded research contracts 
for the purpose of exploring the possibility 
of creating the “Cyborg man.” The Cyborg— 
conceived by two doctors at New York’s 
Rockland State Hospital—would be a human 
being whose bodily functions would be elec- 
tronically controlled to adapt him to en- 
vironmental changes experienced during 
space flights. 

We are, it seems, much closer to seeing 
some sort of flesh-and-blood benevolent 
Frankenstein soaring through space than a 
bioelectronic Einstein solving complex prob- 
lems in a laboratory. But before any of 
these fantastic things can be realized, cy- 
bernetic research must proceed at more 
down-to-earth levels. 

Brain research will surely do much to ad- 
vance the development of more efficient and 
versatile computers. The brain possesses a 
number of very desirable properties which, 
if duplicated in electronic systems, would 
greatly enhance the usefulness of computers. 

For example, the brain has a fantastic 
ability to store information, a system of 
rapid random retrieval, a self-organizing 
capability, and a high reliability (ie., a ca- 
pacity for self-repair and the ability to trans- 
fer functions to other parts if some units 
should fail). 

But in some respects, computers are al- 
ready becoming competitive with the brain. 
Information storage is a case in point. 
Scientific estimates of the human brain’s 
ability to store information vary greatly; 
some experts say the brain can store 4 mil- 
lion bits of information while others main- 
tain that it can pack away 300 million or 
more bits. 

One new computer reportedly has a mem- 
ory capacity of some 20 million bits, and sys- 
tems with storage capacities of 1 billion bits 
are foreseen. 

Clearly, the presently recognizable ad- 
vantages of electronic computers, over the 
human brain, lie in potential memory storage 
capacities and the ability to perform com- 
plex calculations at incredibly high speeds 
(1 ultra-high-speed computer element al- 
ready in existence can perform 10 million 
computer operations in about 1 second). 

The full potentials of cybernetics—like 
those of any other science—cannot be pre- 
dicted with any real certainty. There will 
be surprises—and disappointments. But one 
thing is certain: the cybernetic crossroad is 
a gateway to some truly strange and fasci- 
nating scientific frontiers. 


WONDERFUL WYOMING—75TH 
YEAR OF STATEHOOD 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday, July 10, 1965, marks the 75th an- 
niversary of the date on which Wyoming 
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grew from territorial status to become 
the 44th member of the United States of 
America. A myriad of events has been 
planned for Wyoming tomorrow, events 
that will bring dignitaries and visitors 
from Wyoming and her neighboring 
States to the centers of activities for this 
diamond jubilee. 

Gov. Clifford Hansen will lead the 1965 
diamond jubilee parade—a reenactment 
of the parade and statehood ceremonies 
which originally ushered in Wyoming's 
entry into the Union. State officials and 
visiting dignitaries will ride in carriages 
provided by the Cheyenne Frontier Days 
Committee. The statehood program will 
move to the gold-domed State capitol 
where many descendants of those origi- 
nal Wyomingites will reenact the state- 
hood program. 

Mr. President, an excellent article by 
Rocky Mountain News writer, Al Nak- 
kula, describes the program of events, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The State of Wyoming is today both 
envied and emulated. We are a State 
with no bonded indebtedness, with a fine 
highway system and one of the finest 
universities in the world—a university 
which ranks in the top 10 percent of 
American schools. We are known as the 
land of high altitude and low multitude. 
As I told Senators KUCHEL and MURPHY 
during the Calaveras County, Calif., 
frog jumping contest several weeks ago: 
“Out in my neck of the woods the canary 
birds sing bass, the frogs croak falsetto, 
the men are men, the women are glad 
of it, and seldom is heard a discouraging 
word.” 

Mr. President, we of the Equality State 
are proud to live in what we call wonder- 
ful Wyoming. We have a self-reliant 
citizenry which has generally turned its 
back on the paternalistic overtures of a 
virtually omnipotent Federal Govern- 
ment. Our people and our place in the 
Rocky Mountains, combine to make the 
44th member of the American Nation 
truly wonderful Wyoming—and we are 
75 years old tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WYOMING JUBILEE CAPS MONTHS OF TOIL 

(By Al Nakkula) 

CHEYENNE, July 5.—Dignitaries and visi- 
tors from throughout Wyoming and her 
neighboring States will converge here Sat- 
urday to participate in the Equality State’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Local businessmen, civic leaders and towns- 
people have been toiling for months in prepa- 
ration for the celebration marking the 75th 
anniversary of statehood. 

Organized as a territory in 1868, Wyoming 
became the 44th State to join the Union on 
July 10, 1890. 

While still a territory, Territorial Gov. J. A. 
Campbell signed the Woman Suffrage Act on 


Deceniber 10, 1869, giving women the right 
to vote. The anniversary is observed as 


Wyoming Day. 
PLAYED BIG ROLE 
Because of the equality rights to women, 
the ladies played a major role in the cere- 
monies which followed Wyoming’s admission 
to the Union 75 years ago. 
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Merchants closed their shops, decorated 
their horse-drawn wagons with banners and 
items of their trade, and joined a colorful 
parade to the capitol grounds to hear state- 
hood speakers, 

History records that Mrs. Horace (Theresa) 
Jenkins, a worker in the cause of women’s 
suffrage, gave an oration at the time. 

Mrs. Esther Morris, regarded as the mother 
of women’s suffrage for carrying the Wyoming 
movement throughout the country, presented 
a new State flag to Gov. Francis E. Warren on 
behalf of the women of Wyoming. 

The 1965 Diamond Jubilee will be a re- 
enactment of the parade and statehood cere- 
monies with participants dressed in costumes 
and riding in wagons and carriages of that 
era, 

LEADS PARADE 


Gov. Clifford Hansen will lead the parade 
and delegation of State officials and visiting 
dignitaries riding in carriages provided by 
the Cheyenne Frontier Days Committee 
which has the largest collection of carriages 
in the world. 

The Governor later will be master of cere- 
monies and narrate the statehood program 
at the State capitol. 

Participating in the parade and program 
will be many descendants of the original cast 
of pioneer dignitaries and families. 

Mrs. Betty Grosbeck, a direct descendant 
of Mrs. Jenkins, for example, will play the 
role of the suffragette. Miss Susan Dubois, 
Cheyenne Frontier Days Queen of 1964, will 
play the role of her great-grandmother, Mrs. 
Esther Morris. 

William Dinneen, Sr., pioneer Cheyenne 
autodealer, will play the role of Governor 
Warren; U.S. District Judge Ewing T. Kerr 
will portray Territorial Judge M. C. Brown, 
and Harry H. Henderson, Cheyenne attorney 
will enact the role of C. D. Clark, a territorial 
legislator from Evanston. 


HISTORIAN 


Playing another major role will be Miss 
Maurine Carley, pioneer resident and Wyom- 
ing historian. 

The invocation will be given by Dr. John 
M. Pattison, pastor of Cheyenne Presbyte- 
rian Church. The benediction will be given 
by the Most Reverend Hubert M. Newell, 
bishop of Cheyenne Catholic diocese. 

Band music will be held before and after 
the ceremonies under the direction of Rex 
Yokum, of East High School. 

The concert will be performed by the 
massed bands participating in the preceding 
parade including the Cheyenne City Band, 
East High School Band, Central High School 
Band, St. Mary’s High School band, and the 
Cheyenne American Legion Drum and Bugle 
Corps. 

The statehood ceremonies will begin im- 
mediately following the parade which is 
scheduled to start at 10 am., mountain 
standard time. (For the benefit of Colo- 
rado visitors, Wyoming is not on daylight 
saving time.) 


TO SIGNAL START 


Start of the parade will be signaled by the 
appearance on horseback of George Guy, 
Cheyenne attorney, costumed as President 
Teddy Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt is remembered here 
for his historic horseback ride from Laramie 
to Cheyenne in 1903. 

The parade will follow from 24th Street 
and Central Avenue, near the State capitol, 
south on Central Street to 17th Street, one 
block to Capitol Avenue, where it will turn 
north for return to the capitol. 

Following the carriages carrying the cos- 
tumed Governor Hansen and other digni- 
taries will be a parade of floats provided by 
local merchants. In many instances the 
floats will be exact copies of the ones 
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which appeared in the original parade of 
1890. 

Participating in the parade will be rep- 
resentatives of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which laid its rails through here in 1867-68, 
playing a major role in development of 
Cheyenne and Wyoming. 

Other marching units will include service- 
men and families from Warren Air Force 
Base, the Wyoming National Guard, Reserve 
Officers Association, veterans organizations, 
service clubs, and civic groups. 


PARADE CHAIRMAN 


Mrs, Dazee Bristol is parade chairman and 
Mrs, J. D. Ziemer is parade cochairman. 

Mrs. Bristol 40 years ago presented the 
first floats to the first Cheyenne Frontier 
Days Parade. Her floats are still appearing 
in the annual Frontier Days Parade held the 
last full week in July. 

Some of these floats which will appear in 
the jubilee parade include the renowned 
Dazee Square Dancers, two floats depicting 
early Wyoming mining, the Harry Hynds 
Blacksmith Shop, and Hell's Half Acres, de- 
picting a famous pioneer-days saloon, 

Cheyenne Democratic women will re-create 
an original float carrying 44 girls dressed in 
Grecian costumes representing the 44 States 
in 1890. The girls on the 1965 float will be 
from every county in Wyoming. 

Cheyenne Republican women will enter an 
original float depicting the signing of the 
Wyoming statehood bill by President Benja- 
min Harrison. 

The League of Women Voters will sponsor 
a float honoring Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
first woman Governor of Wyoming in 1925-27 
and later Director of the U.S, Mints for 20 
years. 

RECESS AT NOON 

Statehood ceremonies will recess at noon 
until 7 p.m., when a banquet will be held at 
the Frontier Pavillion in Frontier Park, cat- 
ered by the Trail Cafe. 

Governor Hansen will again head a list of 
dignitaries and civic leaders, including Mrs. 
Alice Messick of Douglas, State chairman of 
the 75th anniversary celebration. 

Holding a place of honor will be Mrs. Annie 
Walsh who was born on Statehood Day 75 
years ago. 

Toastmaster of the banquet will be Charles 
E. Carey, noted Cheyenne businessman, 
grandson of Governor and Senator Joseph 
P. Carey and nephew of later Governor and 
Senator Robert B. Carey. 


TO GIVE INVOCATION 


The invocation will be given by the Rev- 
erend D. Warren Dirks, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, 

A program of entertainment will be pro- 
vided by the Mad Hatters from Pinedale, and 
the Flaming Mamies, a group of can-can girls 
from Douglas. 

Climaxing the celebration will be a fire- 
works display in the park at 9:30 p.m. pro- 
vided by the Cheyenne Jaycees. It will dupli- 
cate the colorful pyrotechnical display which 
ended the original statehood celebration on 
July 10, 1890. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH P. MOLONY 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the new international vice 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America is Joseph P. Molony, formerly 
of Buffalo, N.Y., whose able leadership 
paralleled the birth and development of 
this fine trade union. Prior to becom- 
ing vice president, Irish-born Mr. Molony 
was director of district 4 of USWA. 

He was one of the original founders of 
the steelworkers organizing commit- 
tee, predecessor of the United Steel- 
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workers of America. And in the subse- 
quent 27 years, Mr. Molony has ably 
served as an organizer, negotiator and 
administrator. He is a member of local 
union 1743, the Republic Steel local in 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Molony has served effectively in 
numerous community activities. These 
include the Buffalo Urban League, of 
which he was a director, the Governor's 
workmen’s compensation committee and 
the Niagara Frontier Port Authority. He 
is an Army veteran and has one son. 

With this impressive background, I am 
certain that Mr. Molony will serve capa- 
bly as international vice president of the 
steelworkers. 


ADDRESS BY BRIG. GEN. J. D. HIT- 
TLE AT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last 
month the New Hampshire Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars held its 
annual convention in Manchester, N.H. 
As members of the Senate are aware, the 
VFW is one of the largest and most con- 
structive organizations in our Nation. 

We in New Hampshire are deeply proud 
of our New Hampshire VFW and its 
ladies auxiliary, as we are of our other 
fine veterans organizations. They have 
contributed much, through patriotic and 
community-service activities, to the bet- 
terment of our State. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the annual banquet, which was 
held in the Pulaski Hall, in Manchester. 
The banquet was attended by several 
hundred members of the VFW, its auxil- 
iary, their families, friends, and public 
officials. 

The principal speaker at the banquet 
was Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, 
ret., who is well known to Members of 
the Senate as former legislative officer 
for the Marine Corps, and later as As- 
sistant for Legislative Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Since his retirement, 
he has served as director of national se- 
curity and foreign affairs for the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 

Because of the importance of his 
speech, which reflects the observations 
and information obtained by VFW Com- 
mander in Chief John A. Jenkins and the 
director of national security and foreign 
affairs, Brigadier General Hittle, during 
their recent visit to southeast Asia and 
South Vietnam, I ask unanimous consent 
to have General Hittle’s VFW banquet 
address printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 

I also wish to mention at this time 
new VFW officials for the State of New 
Hampshire, elected at the recent conven- 
tion. The newly elected commander of 
the Department of New Hampshire, 
VFW, is Orman A. Flynn, of Lancaster, 
who succeeds retiring Comdr. George P. 
Frost, of North Hampton; the senior vice 
commander is Edward McLavey, of Hud- 
son; the junior vice commander is Harry 
Manning, of West Swanzey; and the 
quartermaster is Daley E. Whipple, of 
Fitzwilliam. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts From REMARKS OF BRIG. GEN. 
J. D. HITTLE, USMC (RETIRED), DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
VFW, ANNUAL CONVENTION, DEPARTMENT 
or NEw HAMPSHIRE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, MANCHESTER, 
N.H., JUNE 11-13, 1965 
We had better recognize that what happens 

in South Vietnam directly affects the security 

of the United States and hence the preserva- 
tion and the survival of the United States. 

Why is this so? Because Vietnam is a 
strategic pivot in that portion of the world. 
The Reds know this and that is why they 
are so determined to take South Vietnam. 

They know that if South Vietnam falls, the 
road is open to conquest of all southeast 
Asia. Communism would have Malaysia and 
its great port of Singapore. When it has 
this, communism will be in a position of con- 
trolling the Straits of Malacca between the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean. This would 
deprive the Persian Gulf oil fields, East 
Africa, Pakistan, and India protection by our 
seapower from the Pacific. When this hap- 
pens communism will have succeeded in frag- 
menting the strategic integrity of the free 
world. 

But, it means something more: The loss 
of South Vietnam will carry communism 
southward where it can move from the main- 
land to the island stepping stones of Indo- 
nesia, which extend in a great arc to the 
northern shores of Australia. 

If South Vietnam goes to the Reds, the 
entire strategic position of the United States 
in the western Pacific will be outflanked. 

This is because today the U.S. outer defense 
line in the Pacific runs from Korea south- 
ward to Okinawa, then to Taiwan, the west- 
ern Philippines, and then to South Vietnam, 
which is the southern anchor of our defense 
line. 

The strategy of communism is simple, but 
sound. If communism can take South Viet- 
nam, the Reds will have outflanked our de- 
fense line in the Pacific. The Philippines, 
free China, Korea, and Japan will be endan- 
gered from the south. 

If our outer defense line is outflanked, 
there are a couple of things we should do 
right away. High on the list of priority 
would be the fortification of Pearl Harbor, 
and the strengthening of the defense of the 
west coast of the United States. 

And so, we see that in being loyal to the 
cause of freedom in a distant corner of the 
world, we are also being loyal to our own 
freedom and the defense of our own Nation. 

But, there are some, as we said, who either 
don't know or don’t care, and they are not 
all listed among the contributors to the 
high-priced ads calling for our surrender. 

There was a sizable representation of this 
kind in Washington a few weeks ago—on 
April 16. Close to 20,000 of them converged 
on our Capital City by well coordinated, and 
apparently well financed, caravan of buses. 
They hoisted their placards, they picketed 
the White House, they frolicked on the green 
lawn in the shadow of the Washington Mon- 
ument, ringed by the 50 flags representing 
our 50 States. 

It was, all in all, a discouraging and dis- 
gusting spectacle. The placards they so 
jauntily carried could all be summarized un- 
der one word—disloyalty. Such a demon- 
stration takes advantage of the very freedom 
which other people, at that very moment, 
were dying to protect. I cannot help but 
think that they should have spent less time 
in painting placards calling for surrender, 
and devoted more time to reading something 
the generations who have gone before so well 
knew and so deeply revered—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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If these placard-carrying persons had 
taken the time to read the Constitution, 
they might have noted the often overlooked 
and brief section 3 of article III, which de- 
fines treason. Included in that definition, so 
carefully worded by our founding fathers, is 
“giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

Wasn't it comforting to Moscow and Pei- 
ping to know that the White House was 
picketed by those demanding we stop our 
bombing in North Vietnam? Aren't the de- 
mands for our withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam helpful to the Communist propaganda 
machine? Isn’t an enemy aided by pictures 
of bearded, but otherwise healthy looking, 
US. citizens carrying placards defiantly an- 
nouncing “I won't fight in Vietnam.” 

As I watched this sorry spectacle, I remem- 
bered that these marchers certainly didn’t 
represent all the youth of America. They 
certainly didn’t represent those who have 
assumed the ultimate responsibility of citi- 
zenship, demonstrating the highest degree 
of loyalty, who as members of our armed 
services are fighting the good fight for free- 
dom in Vietnam, in standing watch on the 
ramparts of freedom throughout the free 
world. And while they are doing this for us, 
it is our responsibility to do all that we can to 
assure that, as a nation, we remain loyal to 
the cause for which they are fighting and 
those who are doing the fighting. 

I have just returned from being at battle 
fronts in South Vietnam with VFW Com- 
mander in Chief John A, Jenkins. The VFW, 
consisting entirely of overseas combat vet- 
erans, can take genuine satisfaction that 
our young men who are today’s overseas com- 
bat fighting men know that the VFW re- 
members them and is concerned about them. 
They know this because the commander in 
chief of the VFW met with them and talked 
with them, and discussed their problems 
and accomplishments with them in the midst 
of Communist infested fighting areas. He 
flew to see them in the mountains along the 
Cambodian frontier, at the big airbase in 
Da Nang, at the Marines’ beachhead at Chu 
Lai in the sandy flatlands to the south. 

And so, in Vietnam, where the United 
States is fighting with our South Vietnamese 
allies a historic battle against Communist 
aggression, our boys, who are doing the fight- 
ing know that those who fought overseas 
ahead of them have not forgotten them. 
They have this assurance—personal assur- 
ance—from the commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Incidentally, you may ask, what do these 
young men in Vietnam think about the 
picketing and protesting back home. I can 
tell you they don’t like it. I asked one young 
marine, about 20 years old, in embattled Chu 
Lai what he thought of those carrying post- 
ers We won't fight in Vietnam.” 

He said: “I wish I had one of those smart 
college boys here. Td like to take him with 
me on outpost duty tonight. 

“There’s a VC (Vietcong) sniper who’s been 
trying to get me for the last three nights. 
But I haven't been able to nail him yet.” He 
paused and smiled. “I’d sure like to get him 
in my foxhole when that sniper starts work- 
ing on us. I want to see how much that 
poster carrier will wave his cardboard then.” 

His speech finished, he trudged through 
the sand back to his platoon. In a few hours 
he’d be back on outpost duty, trying to nail 
the Communist Vietcong sniper before the 
sniper gets him. I was sorry he couldn’t 
take along a White House picket. 

VFW Commander in Chief Jenkins and I 
visited our fighting men in the heavily 
forested mountains along the Cambodian 
border. This is the country of the Mon- 
tagnards, the mountain tribesmen. 

The war here is one of ambushes and 
close quarter, small unit fire fights. I asked 
a sergeant in our Army’s Special Forces, a 
veteran of some bloody patrol actions, what 
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he thought about the picket lines and teach- 
ins protesting U.S. policy in South Vietnam. 
He didn’t have to ponder over a reply. 
He’d obviously been thinking a lot about it. 
“We're in a war,” he said. What those 
people are doing helps the enemy. And I 
don’t think any American has the right to 
do that.” 
So far I haven’t found a U.S. fighting man 
in South Vietnam who disagrees with him. 
The VFW has taken a lead among the or- 
ganizations of our Nation in supporting 
strong action to defeat communism in Viet- 
nam. Events have proven this long- 
standing position of the VFW to be sound 
and correct. In supporting a policy of doing 
whatever is necessary to win in Vietnam, the 
VFW is continuing in its historic role of pa- 
triotic action, and doing things that really 
matter in helping preserve our country and 
its way of life. 


THE U.N.—WE NEED IT MORE THAN 
EVER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
time when world tensions are increas- 
ingly rising, the United Nations is com- 
ing under attack. There seems to be a 
lack of interest in a forum which should 
serve all the world. A chill is spread- 
ing over the greatest assembly of coun- 
tries the world has ever seen. 

But, Mr. President, never has the 
world more needed a United Nations. 
In our times the future of the world is 
continuously in peril. We cannot re- 
mind ourselves often enough of the value 
of such a forum as the United Nations, 
where talk can replace shooting, where 
planning to aid the peoples of the world 
can be substituted for devising ways to 
destroy them. 

The distinguished Deputy Prime Min- 
ister of Israel, Abba Eban, has written 
an article in Look magazine in which he 
tellingly points out: 

If the U.N. dialog is broken off, we shall 
feel the icy blasts of the coldest of cold wars, 
while small nations will lose the only plat- 
form from which their voices can echo the 
hope of peace-loving mankind. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do We REALLY NEED THE U. N.? 

(By Abba Eban, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Israel and, for a decade, one of the leading 
figures of the United Nations) 

Every year, 114 governments survey the 
state of their nations and prescribe remedies 
of varying utility for human ills. But there 
is no authority with power to survey the 
state of the entire human nation in its full 
breadth and complexity. 

What would a president of the world re- 
sponsible for human destiny have to report 
if he faced a universal parliament in the 
year 1965—the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations? 

Sixty percent of the earth’s land surface 
is arid or semiarid, and this area is capable 
of supporting only 5 percent of the world’s 
population. 

The inhabitants of the earth now number 
3 billion and, at the present rate of increase, 
will number 6 billion by the end of the 20th 
century. 

More than half of the world’s present pop- 
ulation suffers from varying degrees of mal- 
nutrition. The increase of food production 
is not keeping pace with population growth. 
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Life expectancy, which reaches an average 
of 70 years in developed countries, drops to 
30 years in parts of Asia and Africa. Some 
500 million people are afflicted by water- 
borne diseases for which remedies or pre- 
ventive techniques exist. 

Some 700 million adults throughout the 
world are illiterate—including 80 percent of 
the population of Africa and 60 to 65 percent 
of the population of Asia. 

In economic and cultural opportunity, the 
disparities are already vast and growing 
wider. Ninety-eight percent of the human 
race now lives in sovereign states, and for 
the first time in history, the nations of the 
human family are equal in political and 
juridical terms. But the most advanced 
countries are 3,000 percent more prosperous 
than the least advanced. The effects of sci- 
ence, technology, and industrial progress are 
still largely confined to the advanced coun- 
tries which contain less than a quarter of 
the human race. 

A great migration from villages to cities 
is going forward across the globe under 
conditions that increase the peril to health 
and social stability. 

Some of the world’s natural resources are 
nearing depletion. 

The earth’s atmosphere and many water 
sources are being poisoned by wholesale pol- 
lution. 

There has been no diminution of the arms 
race and little progress in evolving agreed 
forms of international security. 

The “state of the world” message would 
not be composed entirely of these dark warn- 
ings. It would include a testimony to the 
healing power of science, which is the cen- 
tral common enterprise of man. It would 
tell of our new opportunities to fertilize soil, 
to harness water, to desalt the sea and 
irrigate the deserts, to diffuse the fruits of 
knowledge and to draw all men together in 
growing accessibility. It would portray 
towering feats of imagination and courage 
that have sent man beyond his earthly con- 
finement into the exploration of extraplane- 
tary vistas. It would include a new aware- 
ness of planetary interests and an unex- 
ampled mingling of experience across the 
frontiers of states. It might even make 
consoling reference to the pacifying effects 
of danger. 

In Winston Churchill's words: “It may well 
be that we shall, by a process of sublime 
irony, have reached a stage in this story 
where safety will be the sturdy child of 
terror, and survival the twin brother of an- 
nihilation.” 

These consolations are real enough. But 
the main conclusion would be somber: 
Human welfare is lagging far behind the 
pace of human opportunity. And the reason 
for the lag lies in an inadequate intensity 
of cooperation. There is also wanton viola- 
tion of rational priorities. A world that 
spends over $300 million a day on armaments 
cannot find $300 million a year to maintain 
an organization for the defense of peace. 
It is easier to budget funds to invade the 
Moon than to save the Earth for urgent 
human needs. 

How can issues of such scope be surveyed, 
still less solved, except in a global arena? 
The heads of governments are so preoccupied 
with regional crises of relatively limited ef- 
fect that the affairs of the human nation re- 
ceive only marginal attention. It is true 
that United Nations specialized agencies and 
conferences bring a universal vision to bear 
on the torment and hopes of mankind. But 
they have never yet discussed them at a level 
of authority capable of yielding decisive 
action, summit meetings still take a micro- 
scopic view of a few problems, instead of a 
panoramic view of the total human scene. 
Yet it is precisely through concern for supra- 
national interests that governments have a 
chance of transcending their rivalries and 
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developing trustful attitudes that could, in 
time, transform their approach to the pro- 
vincial squabbles—the Vietnams and Congos 
of this troubled world. 

At the recent convocation in New York to 
discuss the Papal message “Peace on Earth,” 
I suggested that the heads of national gov- 
ernments come together for a week to discuss 
the destiny of the planet—the population 
explosion, the development of resources, the 
spread of scientific knowledge and the struc- 
ture of the evolving world community. Not 
all the matters that now engage the time of 
our presidents and premiers are of greater 
import or dignity. 

It is because of planetary problems that 
the urgency of preserving the U.N. frame- 
work becomes acute. With all its imper- 
fections, the U.N. is the only incarnation of 
a planetary spirit. It alone presents a vision 
of man in his organic unity. It does not 
escape into a vague universalism by ignoring 
the claims of nationality. 

A paradox of our times is that the prolif- 
eration of small nation-states goes hand in 
hand with a search for wider forms of inte- 
gration, as exemplified in the United Nations, 
the European Economic Community, the 
Organization of American States and the 
Organization of African Unity. The United 
Nations Charter strikes a delicate balance 
between national identity and universal 
solidarity. The nation-state, after all, is 
still the main source of distinctive culture. 
In some respects, all nations are like all 
others; and none can escape the overriding 
human destiny. But those qualities that a 
nation holds especially to itself, its memo- 
ries and dreams, may well be its gift to 
human culture. Nationalism’s victories of 
the past two centuries have been won against 
tyranny and colonialism. Those who mourn 
the fragmentation of the political map and 
long for larger political units should recall 
how the explosion of nationalism came 
about. In an area of Europe where there 
were once two sovereignties—the Austro- 
Hungarian and the Ottoman Empires—there 
are now 11 states. In Africa, where once im- 
perial Britain, France, and Belgium ruled, 
there are now 33 nations. 

The growth of nationalism has been, in 
the main, a story of liberation. National 
diversity can be a source of intense and 
Positive vitality, provided that it is recon- 
ciled with the restraints and solidarities of 
an international order. 

It is the intellectual merit of the United 
Nations meetings that they involve sover- 
eign governments in issues outside their 
limited range of self-interest. To great na- 
tions, the U.N. teaches the humility of altru- 
istic concern. To small nations, it offers an 
escape from suffocating provincialism. When 
Latin delegates are called upon to discuss 
the Middle East, when Israel, Cyprus, and 
Iceland adjudicate African issues, they are 
all released from excessive self-preoccupa- 
tion into a world where detached inquiry 
enlarges understanding and deepens com- 
passion. Each nation becomes inyolved in 
the adventure of world community. Univer- 
salism, far from being the enemy of the 
nation, emerges by paradox, as its best friend, 
and quite possibly as its last one. 

It is hard to imagine what the decline of 
international political institutions would 
mean for great power relations. The dia- 
log maintained in a permanent diplomatic 
conference at U.N. headquarters has become 
so familiar to us for 20 years that we can- 
not accurately tell what its cessation would 
signify. It is reasonable to give the United 
Nations some credit for breaking up the rigid 
bipolar confrontation of “East and West.” 
In an effort to win the sympathy of disinter- 
ested peoples, even totalitarian regimes 
abandon their dogmatism, strike relatively 
moderate postures and seek alliances outside 
their own strict orthodoxies. If the U.N. 
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dialog is broken off, it is logical to expect a 
return to the old rigidities. We shall feel 
the icy blasts of the coldest of cold wars, 
while small nations will lose the only plat- 
form from which their voices can echo the 
hope and pathos of peace-loving mankind. 
In the last 1930’s, the disintegration, of the 
League of Nations was both a result and 
cause of the world’s relapse into the anarchy 
of force. If the United Nations roof col- 
lapses over the heads of more than a hundred 
nations today, a chain reaction of aggra- 
vated tension will be the most probable 
result. 

There is one domain in which the existence 
of an international tribunal has visibly 
helped to transform our generation's life. 
The 51 member states that founded the 
United Nations in 1945 have now grown to 
114. The original membership roll com- 
prised 19 Latin American, 12 European, and 
3 African sovereignties. This could hardly 
be described as an accurate or egalitarian 
picture of the human map. Today, the 
community of sovereign African states al- 
ready numbers 33, and all but a fraction of 
the 290 million Africans have been freed from 
colonial tutelage. In Asia, the process of 
emancipation is almost complete. 

The remarkable thing is that much of this 
transition has been pacific. In former times, 
national movements might cultivate, in 
Jefferson's words, “a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind.” But it was chiefly 
by inculcating a decent respect for their ca- 
pacity to make violent trouble that they won 
and kept their freedom. Today, the liberty 
of nations is a matter of birthright, not of 
conquest. However strongly the colonial 
powers have chafed at the nagging persist- 
ence of the United Nations, they have never 
been free of its strong bias for orderly eman- 
cipation. No colonial problem has ever been 
submitted to U.N. inquiry or judgment with- 
out a solution of national independence 
emerging within a few years. And when the 
new state, often small and desperately poor, 
comes out into the light of freedom, its flag 
in the United Nations, above all else, is what 
symbolizes and excites its sense of identity. 

No one can claim that the transformation 
of the U.N.’s membership has had much 
effect on its procedures. A deep-rooted con- 
stitutional conservatism is one of the de- 
fects that a renascent organization would 
have to overcome, The failure to solve the 
problem of Chinese representation robs the 
U.N. of its crucial claim to universality, The 
member states must make up their minds 
what they want the U.N, to be—an exclusive 
club for the like-minded and the virtuous, or 
a mirror reflecting the realities of power and 
opinion as they are, in all their rich and 
sometimes uncomfortable diversity. If the 
idea is to mirror an existing world, then it 
should not be impossible to apply this prin- 
ciple, in due time, both to the facts as they 
are on the Chinese mainland and on an in- 
dependent and separate Formosa. 

Similarly, there is a compelling case for 
altering the composition of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council. Both still reflect the Western pre- 
dominance of the 1950’s, rather than the 
new balance of the 1960's. 

There is such a thing in physics as “fusion 
at high temperatures.” In politics, too, it is 
in the heat of crisis that old patterns are 
often broken up and new ones formed. The 
U.N, crisis may be a suitable occasion for re- 
viewing procedures that no longer conform 
to reason or dignity. A repetitive general 
debate with no limitation on utterance oc- 
cupies the General Assembly for several 
weeks, and is resumed each September before 
the echoes of the previous debate have died 
down. A sovereign right to speak surely in- 
cludes a sovereign right to accept a half- 
hour limit. Similarly, there is need to review 
the farcical idea that a body of 114 members 
can be å “committee” so long as its members 
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speak sitting down. More negotiations and 
less declamation; detailed committee work 
in small groups rather than mass discussion 
in public; a less encyclopedic agenda omit- 
ting items that recur by force of gravity year 
by year with no prospect of solution—these 
are reforms a national parliament would 
have adopted long ago. Today, they are 
urgently necessary in order to give the 
United Nations rationality, in keeping with 
the pragmatic temper of our age. 

But above all other considerations, reform 
of the structure of the United Nations is 
dictated by the need to preserve the U.N. 
idea. 

Social history reveals the constant enlarge- 
ment of the idea of community—from family 
to tribe; from tribe to village; from village 
to city-state; from city to nation. In each 
case, there was doubt that the larger units 
could ever command the intimate and simple 
devotion enjoyed by the smaller. Yet, again 
and again, the smaller and the larger loyalty 
came to coexist and endure. Similarly, there 
is no chance that a world sentiment will 
supersede the deep-rooted impulse of na- 
tional sentiment. Nations will have to live 
their lives on two levels: on the intimate 
level of national distinctiveness and on the 
broader level of universal solidarity. Much 
of diplomacy today is a holding action to 
gain time until the unifying process of his- 
tory takes all mankind into its embrace. 
Modern statesmen must act in a double role: 
as spokesmen of their particular national 
interests and, at the same time, as repre- 
sentatives who combine a particular local 
responsibility with a broader national view. 
If the United Nations has not fulfilled man’s 
hopes, it is largely because the immediate 
parochial concerns of nations have won 
priority over universal concerns that, though 
they appear to be long term and lacking in 
urgency, will ultimately determine human- 
ity’s future. 

No less urgent than the solution of prob- 
lems in southeast Asia and the Caribbean is 
the early restoration of the U.N. as a func- 
tioning organization. The largest hopes of 
mankind accompany the committee of 33 
nations now seeking a solution of the U.N.’s 
financial and constitutional crisis. 

In the words of the French theologian- 
philosopher Teilhard de Chardin: 

“Everything that formerly made for war 
now makes for peace. Pressed against one 
another by the increase in their numbers 
and relationships, forced together by the 
growth of a common travail, the men of 
the future will in some sort form a single 
consciousness.” 

This “single consciousness” is the central 
idea of the United Nations. If we cannot yet 
touch it with our hands, let us not lose it 
from our vision. 


STUDY OF CONTROL OF OBNOX- 
IOUS PLANTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of Senator Case's bill S. 1380 
for the study of control of obnoxious 
plants, I call the attention of this body 
to the importance and urgency of this 
bill. I read from the lead sentence 
of an article published recently in the 
Washington Daily News: 

The stench from a water weed called sea 
lettuce is driving the residents of Owings 
Beach, Md., from their homes. * 


Mr. President, the smell of sea lettuce 
is the smell of hydrogen sulfide, a smell 
that strongly resembles rotten eggs. It 
is unfortunate that in this day and age, 
people should be forced from their homes 
because we do not yet have the scientific 
knowledge to enable us to control such 
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aquatic plants. I urge Senators to read 
this article and to support the proposed 
legislation introduced at this session. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, Cordelia 
Ruffin’s article from the Washington 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, June 2, 
1965] 


A SMELL or Bap Ecos: ROTTEN SEA LETTUCE 
Is RUINING BEACH 
(By Cordelia Rufin) 

The stench from a water weed called sea 
lettuce is driving the residents of Owings 
Beach, Md., from their homes. 

Owings Beach was a pleasant little settle- 
ment of summer and winter cottages on the 
Chesapeake Bay until the sea lettuce began 
drifting in 3 years ago. Now it spreads & 
half a mile across the cove. Wherever it 
piles up it rots and produces large amounts 
of hydrogen sulfide, a gas that has the smell 
of rotten eggs. 

DANGER 

Harold Elser, biologist with the Maryland 
Department of Chesapeake Bay Affairs, told 
one resident that the gas is. poisonous and 
in concentrated dosages could cause death, 

Owings Beach residents are full of stories 
of its ill effects. 

“You can’t prove these things,” said 
Charles Homer, head of the Owings Beach 
Association. “We had one death down there. 
Mrs. Roberts developed a cough. But she 
was in her eighties.” 

John Hause, a bricklayer, whose home is 
closest to the pier and to the neatly painted 
signs, “Private Pier’ and “Gentiles Only,” 
has lung trouble. He hasn’t been able to 
work for a year and recently spent a month 
in the hospital where, he said, they found 
black streaks on his lungs. 

“It’s a shortness of breath,” he said. It 
seems like there’s no place for the oxygen to 
go. I can’t even walk around the block.” 

Other residents complain of coughing at- 
tacks and nausea. They shut their windows 
tight at night, but still the gas seeps in 
through their air-conditioning units. 

The gas has other odd effects. It tarnishes 
silver and has speckled with black the fresh 
white trim on Mr. Hause’s house. 


GAVE UP 


Last year the townspeople hired four labor- 
ers to rake the lettuce up, but the men gave 
up after an hour. 

“This year it would take an army,” said 
Mr. Homer. “They’d have to wear gas 
masks,” 

Earlier this month a delegation visited 
the Anne Arundel County Council and per- 
suaded members to pass a resolution recog- 
nizing Owings Beach’s sea lettuce problem as 
a “serious menace” that couldn’t be solved 
without State or Federal help. 

Mrs. John Arneson, pretty young brunet 
leader of the delegation, said, “The crux of 
the whole thing is we don’t have the money.” 
She estimates initial removal would cost over 
$1,000. Mr. Homer thinks a clam bucket and 
crane could do the job, but it would take 
5 days at $350 a day. 

One observer said the consistency of the 
rotting weed is such that there’s no way to 
either rake it or shovel it. 

The county council forwarded the resolu- 
tion to the Governor, who turned it over to 
the Department of Chesapeake Bay Affairs 
and it is now in the hands of Mr. Elser. 

Tronically, Mr. Elser has just written a re- 
port on the “status of aquatic weed prob- 
lems in Tidewater, Md.,” in which he dis- 
cusses sea lettuce and the fact that “there is 
no known control for problems created by 
sea lettuce. 
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“Mechanical removal of sea lettuce at its 
growing site seems out of the question be- 
cause of the vast area it covers, the depth 
at which it occurs, and its habit of growing 
in a scattered manner. However it seems 
possible that some sort of machine might be 
developed that could remove the rotting 
sea lettuce from the beaches on which it col- 
lects. Chemical control might be possible 
but it would require treating about half of 
Chesapeake Bay.” 


WORST 


The report also takes note of the fact that 
the most serious sea lettuce problem is in 
Anne Arundel County, especially around 
Deale and Owings Beach. (Owings Beach 
residents say a jetty built by the Army En- 
gineers, keeps the weed trapped in their 
cove.) 

Said Mr. Elser: 

“It’s one of the darndest, unsolvable prob- 
lems. The question is whose bailiwick is it? 
We're supposed to work on oysters, crabs, 
fishing, boating. This particular problem 
doesn’t come under our jurisdiction.” 

But he plans to take a trip to Owings 
Beach soon, and take a scientist with him, 
to look the situation over. He said one sug- 
gestion has been to get the county prisoners 
to clean it up. 

“It would be a deterrent to crime,” he said. 


A TRIBUTE TO A COURAGEOUS SEN- 
ATOR: ROBERT C. BYRD OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on June 
25, 1965, a distinguished commentator, 
Jesse Helms, of WRAL-TV, of Raleigh, 
N.C., made some well-merited comments 
concerning the fine service which our 
courageous and distinguished colleague, 
Senator Rosert C. BYRD, is rendering to 
his State and our country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that such comments be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


WRAL-TV VIEWPOINT: TRIBUTE TO HON. ROB- 
ERT C. BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Back in 1958, the State of West Virginia 
sent to the Senate of the United States a 
gentleman named ROBERT C. BYRD. There 
was general approval from the camp of politi- 
cal “liberals.” There were not a few jokes 
aiming barbs at the veteran Senator from 
Virginia, Harry Brno, whom liberals despise 
like the Devil hates holy water. There were 
cackles all around when they said: “Now 
we've got our BYRD.” There was talk of the 
Senate having Byrops “not of a feather.” 

But there is today dismay in the liberal 
camp. Forsooth, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has turned out to be an independent 
liberal. Moreover, he is a prodigious worker 
who studies his positions before he takes 
them. He refuses to be bullied, and he does 
not take orders from the liberal establish- 
ment. 

The Senator’s independence and, if you 
please, his dedication have caused him to run 
afoul of many of the very people who 7 years 
ago were so delighted to welcome him to the 
Senate. Civil rights groups, supported by 
preachers and pressure groups, are holding 
giant rallies to condemn Senator Brno. He 
has been vilified, picketed, and blackguarded 
from one end of Washington to the other. 
One preacher, at a rally of 700 people, de- 
scribed Senator BYRD as “a little man, hard- 
hearted, hardheaded, biased, and segregation 
oriented.” 

We would, at this point, emphasize again 
that the preacher was talking, not about 
Conservative Senator Harry BYRD, of Virginia, 
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but Liberal Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, of West 
Virginia. 

And what is the cause of the West Virginia 
Senator’s unpopularity with the welfare 
group and the liberal press? Why, it’s all 
very simple. For the past 4 years he has 
been conducting virtually a one-man cam- 
paign against the flagrant abuse of public 
welfare in the District of Columbia. He has 
cracked down on the distribution of welfare 
checks to people not eligible to receive money 
from the Government. He has spoken out 
on the problem of illegitimate children. He 
has disrupted the playhouses of hundreds of 
women who entertain processions of men in 
their bedrooms, and who then turn to the 
Government for money to support the result- 
ing offspring. 

Senator Brno found it shocking, for ex- 
ample, to note that a group of 13 unwed 
mothers had given birth to a total of 130 
illegitimate children. Another group of 14 
women had a total of 126 illegimate chil- 
dren. And then there were another 18 women 
who had 144—12 dozen—illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

“In the name of God,” Senator Brno said, 
“this has got to stop.” And he went about 
the business of setting up restraints. As a 
result of his efforts, investigations of welfare 
applicants became a requirement. This set 
the preachers, the civil rights organizations, 
and other pressure groups afire. The liberal 
Senator from West Virginia became the tar- 
get of their wrath. 

On April 17, a young Negro woman—a 
native of High Point, N.C., by the way—died 
in a Washington hospital as a result of a 
pulmonary embolism (a blood clot on the 
lungs). A month before she died, she had 
received a check for $190 from the welfare 
office. Three days before her death she re- 
ceived a check for $80. She and her children 
had been on welfare virtually ever since 
they came to Washington. Her husband had 
obtained 20 jobs and lost all 20 of them be- 
cause he wouldn’t show up for work. 

This man’s wife and children, we would 
reiterate, were on welfare constantly. They 
received checks up until the time of her 
death. But the ministers and civil rights 
groups promptly seized upon the woman's 
death and labeled Senator BYRD as her mur- 
derer” because of his attempts to clean up 
the welfare situation in Washington. 

The protest rallies are still going on. 
There are threats now to picket the Senator's 
home. The liberal Washington Post glee- 
fully reports the minute details of all of the 
slanders aimed at the Senator. At one rally, 
a woman named Fannie J. Long, whom the 
Washington Post described as “a Texas-born 
white woman,” spoke at length and showered 
Senator Brrp with epithets. 

Senator Brno placed in the record a bit of 
officially documented information about this 
Mrs. Long. She is the mother of an Illegiti- 
mate child—fathered by a Negro man who 
was himself married to another woman at the 
time. 

It is often true that a man can be proud 
of the criticism that is directed at him. We 
suspect that this is certainly true in the 
case of the Senator from West Virginia. 


HUMPHREY DESCRIBES HOW TO 
MAKE CITIES FOR PEOPLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, next 
week we will consider the administra- 
tion’s omnibus housing bill. Later in the 
year we may consider the proposal to 
provide for a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY has 
written a superlative article on the seri- 
ous problems facing our cities and what 
is more important he has concisely pro- 
posed what we can do about them in an 
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excellent article in the July 3 issue of 
the Saturday Review of Literature. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Making Cities Fit For 
People” be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAKING CITIES Fir FOR PEOPLE 
(By Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


Robert Herrick said in the 17th century 
that great cities seldom rest: if there be 
none to invade from afar, they will find 
worse foes at home. We know those foes 
today. They are slums, crime, a lack of 
Playgrounds and parks, overburdened 
schools, inadequate transportation, crowd- 
ing, lack of clean air, and inequality of op- 
portunity. 

It was only 45 years ago that people in 
American cities first began to outnumber 
people on our farms. By 1960 only 11 States 
had more rural than urban population. 

But most of these States will not remain 
that way very long. The urban population 
of North Dakota, our “most rural” State in 
1960, jumped 35 percent in the 1950's. 
Alaska’s urban population increased 150 
percent, and three other States—Arizona, 
Florida, and Neyada—more than doubled 
their urban population during this period. 

By 1970 we can expect that three-fourths 
of our people will be living in towns, cities, 
and suburbs, compared to 70 percent in 
1960. Most of our people will be concen- 
trated in metropolitan areas. At the end of 
1964, two-thirds of our population lived in 
219 such areas, an increase from 59 percent 
in 1950. By 1980 that proportion will in- 
crease to three-fourths and by the year 2000 
to four-fifths. 

There have been several patterns of metro- 
politan growth. One has been mass migra- 
tion from farm to city. One has been mass 
migration of Negroes out of the South—vir- 
tually all of it to central cities. Another 
has been mass migration of middle- and 
upper-income people from the core city to 
the suburb. And great growth has come 
from a higher birth rate and from longer life 
expectancy. 

This growth has imposed new and un- 
precedented burdens on local government 
for schools, housing, streets and highways, 
commercial expansion, transit, and welfare 
programs. 

In the past 10 years, State and local debt 
has more than doubled, while Federal debt 
has risen only 15 percent. 

State and local government employment 
jumped from 4,600,000 in 1953 to more than 
7 million employees in 1963. the 
same decade, State and local public expendi- 
tures more than doubled, increasing by 132 
percent to $65 billion in 1963. Major among 
these were expenditures on transportation, 
education, highways, sanitation, and parks 
and recreation, with increases from 140 to 
165 percent during the 10 years. Interest 
on State and local public dept jumped by 
258 percent. 

Along with these sharp rises in costs of 
public services and facilities, the growth of 
these urban areas has also created explosive 
racial and economic pressures. 

I remember during my two terms as mayor 
of Minneapolis, at the close of World War II, 
the strains placed on our city by changing 
population patterns. Those strains were 
small compared to those today. Example: 
In the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area, nearly three-fourths of the people lived 
in 1950 within the city limits. Today, those 
cities’ populations remain constant, while 
population in their suburbs has more than 
doubled. The same pattern is common to 
nearly all our major metropolitan areas, 
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The picture is clear: There has been a 
shift of middle and higher income groups 
into the suburbs, out of the taxing jurisdic- 
tions of the inner city, while too many of 
the poor and disadvantaged have remained 
behind or moved in from the poorer rural 
areas. 

Although the suburbs have provided 
cheaper land and lower cost housing for 
many middle income families, as well as for 
the more prosperous, they have been popu- 
lated largely by those able to afford better 
housing. Those at or near the poverty level 
have remained concentrated in the slums 
and poorer sections of the central city. 
Faced with deterioration and decay, the 
inner city has found itself with greater tasks 
to undertake and with fewer ready sources 
of money. At the same time, the suburban- 
ites have had their hands full creating pub- 
lic facilities and services in communities 
that were open grass fields a few years ago. 

Behind the statistics and population pat- 
terns have been thousands of personal and 
community tragedies, many of them created 
by those of good intention. There are the 
impersonal housing projects that in many 
cases have displaced families and destroyed 
the traditional fabric of neighborhood life. 
There are the freeways that have torn 
through people’s homes and businesses, cut 
through parkland, and done no more than 
add to the noise in our streets and poison in 
our air. There are the shortsighted zoning 
decisions that have blighted neighborhoods 
and reduced property values. 

Because of these discouraging experiences, 
it would be easy to say that many of our 
metropolitan problems stem from apathetic 
or inept local government. In a few places 
this is true. But in most it is not. 

I have been working, at President John- 
son's request, with the Nation’s mayors, 
county officials, and city managers. Almost 
without exception I have found these men 
and women to be dedicated, competent, and 
deeply concerned with the problems pressing 
on their constituencies. Most of them have 
long since initiated constructive programs of 
their own in an attempt to keep pace with 
the urgencies facing their cities. But they 
have been fighting massive problems with 
dwindling resources. And they have not had 
any single place to turn for counsel and 
assistance. 

One of their major difficulties, they tell me, 
is that no one Federal department or agency 
has had either authority or responsibility to 
work with mayors and county officials in 
areas where they need most help. Our mayors 
and county officials have not, in many in- 
stances, been able to get advice or a rapid 
answer in Washington—much less Federal 
funds. 

In 1963 the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations identified over 40 
separate programs of aid for urban develop- 
ment, administered by some 13 Federal de- 
partments and agencies. Small wonder that 
the committee reported that the effect of 
inconsistencies is felt most keenly in urban 
areas where programs of all kinds at all levels 
of government most frequently come to- 
gether.” 

It cited particularly inconsistency and con- 
flict between policies, or lack of them, in 
relocating people displaced by public activ- 
ities. While a community plans for the re- 
location of people displaced from a renewal 
area, not infrequently still another public 
project, undertaken with Federal help, dis- 
places additional numbers with no rehousing 
plan—and may even eliminate some of the 
housing urgently needed to meet the problem. 

Jet airports may be announced in residen- 
tial growth areas, driving down values of 
homes financed with Federal mortgage in- 
surance or guarantees. A right-of-way for 
a federally aided highway may be purchased, 
cutting through an area that another agency 
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is seeking to acquire and preserve as public 
parkland. 

One test of democratic government is its 
ability to respond rapidly to changing condi- 
tions. 

In 1953 the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was created to provide top- 
level Federal policy and direction in meeting 
the human and social needs of our citizens. 
HEW treats, to a large degree, the symptoms 
of urban disease. 

But until recently there has been no 
similar recognition of the need for a top-level 
Federal department to help meet the physical 
and environmental problems of metropolis— 
in many cases the causes of urban disease. 

Today most of the key programs having to 
do with urban development, improvement, 
and housing are lodged at a secondary level 
of government, in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This independent agency 
was created in 1947, under President Truman, 
to administer the housing programs of the 
FHA and the Public Housing Administration 
as continuing peacetime activities. 

Since that time all manner of programs 
have been added to HHFA’s responsibilities, 
including urban renewal, urban planning, 
mortgage supports, public works, college 
housing, mass transportation, open space, 
and housing for the elderly. Its broad major 
responsibilities now cover at least 10 dis- 
tinct and definable areas of activity. If you 
add the many special programs administered 
under the agency, the number would more 
than double. Its p today involve 
some type of Federal support for more than 
$70 billion in private and public investment 
in housing and urban development. 

About 77 percent of this—more than $54 
billion—is private housing mortgage invest- 
ment insured by the FHA. Public housing 
accounts for about 10 percent—$7 billion—in 
capital investment by local public bodies, 
secured by annual contributions pledged by 
the Federal Government. Federal grants re- 
served or committed for renewal of our urban 
areas total about $4.5 billion, and loans for 
college housing nearly $3 billion. Lesser 
amounts include loan or grant commitments 
for such programs as housing for the elderly, 
public works planning and construction, 
open space acquisition, urban planning as- 
sistance, mass transportation, and mortgage 
financing support for GI home loans. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
was never intended to fill its present job. It 
is a loosely knit instrument. According to 
law, three of its officials are appointed by the 
President and report directly to him. In a 
legislative sense, at least, there is no one 
official in command. 

When the President meets with his 
Cabinet he cannot find out what or how 
the Federal Government is doing overall 
in assisting towns, cities, and metropolitan 
areas. The agency most concerned with 
these areas is not even represented at the 
Cabinet table. 

In the past several years much has been 
done through executive cooperation and co- 
ordination to mesh various urban-related 
problems throughout Government. Glaring 
conflicts have been avoided. But this has 
been done the hard way, through bits and 
pieces of agreements and consultations 
among Officials and staff at many levels, in 
many agencies. 

Ad hoc committees and interstaff memo- 
randums are no substitute for executive deci- 
sion and direction. 

In 1961 President Kennedy became the first 
President to propose creation of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Urban Affairs. Commit- 
tees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives reported the bill favorably, 
but it did not reach the floor in time for 
action at that session of Congress. When the 
proposal was resubmitted in 1962 as a reor- 
ganization plan, it failed to receive House 
approval. Much of the opposition expressed, 
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as the record shows, was based on misconcep- 
tion of what the plan would do or considera- 
tions unrelated to the merit of the proposal. 

Today the reasons advanced for opposing a 
new Department are: that it would be too 
costly; that it would mean Federal domina- 
tion over local communities and States; that 
it would benefit only the large cities; that 
the Government is already too big, and this 
Department would make it bigger. 

I disagree with these contentions. 

The Department bill would authorize no 
increase in expenditures; instead, it would 
simply mean that the Government's money 
would be better spent. It would add no au- 
thority to the Federal Government it does 
not now exercise. It is important to the 
larger cities but, if anything, even more so 
to the smaller communities less able to cope 
with their growth problems—indeed, the 
great proportion of communities using these 
programs are small towns, down to the vil- 
lage level. And the argument against “big 
government” gives no consideration to the 
fact that the country and its urban needs 
and problems are far bigger than we were 
able to foresee even a decade ago. 

The needs of our urban areas have not 
diminished; they have become more press- 
ing. President Johnson’s proposal for a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment must be considered in this knowledge. 

The President seeks from Congress the au- 
thority to bring good management to Federal 
responsibilities in our metropolitan areas. 
He asks for coordinated direction of these 
activities by a single Government Depart- 
ment. And he asks for a place at the Cabi- 
net table for the head of that Department. 

The bill itself says in part that the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall undertake “maximum coordina- 
tion of the various Federal activities which 
have a major effect upon urban, suburban, or 
metropolitan development,” and “the solu- 
tion of problems of housing and urban de- 
velopment through State, county, town, 
village, or other local and private action, 
including promotion of interstate, regional, 
and metropolitan cooperation.” 

Are our metropolitan areas important 
enough to merit top-level consideration in 
the Federal Government? 

The answer is certainly yes. 

We have long since given Cabinet status 
to our national concern for our natural 
resources, our agriculture, our trade and 
commerce, our labor force, and the social 
health and educational needs of our citizens. 

Surely our cities and metropolitan areas— 
where three-quarters of us live—are worthy 
of the same attention. 


APPLICABILITY OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1964 TO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES WITH FRATERNI- 
TIES WHICH PRACTICE DE FACTO 
SEGREGATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, for the 
Recorp of July 1, I submitted statements 
and public comments on the Office of 
Education interpretation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as it applies to 
fraternity discrimination based on race, 
color, or creed. My purpose in submit- 
ting the official correspondence and pub- 
lic comments and statements was to 
balance comments submitted for the 
Record on June 25. 

In keeping with this objectivity, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two letters I have received 
from alumni of Sigma Chi and two 
editorials. They are samples of each 
point of view, concerning my defense of 
the Stanford chapter’s right to pledge 
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anyone of its choosing, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

It should be noted that one letter is 
from Harry V. Wade, immediate past 
grand consul of Sigma Chi. He asks that 
I be “as zealous in circulating this in- 
formation” as I have been “in promulgat- 
ing your views on the subject.” 

The second letter is a sample of cor- 
respondence I have been receiving from 
many young Sigma Chi's. 

The editorials—one, from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; and the other, reprinted 
from the Richmond News-Leader, in the 
June 24 issue of the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner—speak for themselves. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 30, 1965. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator METCALF: Your telegram of 
June 17 arrived at Denver during a time 
when I was quite busy with the grand chap- 
ter. Hence my delay in replying. 

One of the most delightful aspects of being 
a past grand consul of the Sigma Chi Fra- 
ternity is that one is no longer spokesman 
for the fraternity as that is the preroga- 
tive of the grand consul, Under the cir- 
cumstances, the following remarks must be 
considered as strictly personal. 

I think that you should know that a com- 
mittee composed largely of lawyers but also 
augmented by lay alumni delegates and un- 
dergraduate chapter delegates held a 5-hour 
hearing on the Stanford situation following 
@ 3-hour so-called pretrial conference be- 
tween the two Sigma Chi’s representing the 
Stanford chapter and attorneys on the com- 
mittee. This committee recommended 
unanimously that the executive committee’s 
action in suspending the charter be upheld. 
Likewise, they found that the suspension had 
nothing to do with any membership question 
involving the chapter. This report was ac- 
cepted by the grand chapter by a 5-to-1 ma- 
jority. In addition, I am told that the 
chapter admitted under cross-examination 
that they had pledged the Negro boy after 
they had received my notice of suspension. 
Inasmuch as I did not attend any of the 
hearings all of the foregoing is hearsay ex- 
cept those actions that came before the 
grand chapter for report and action. 

I trust that you will be zealous in cir- 
culating this information as you have been 
in promulgating your views on the subject 
when you did not have full information at 
your disposal. My blood pressure is quite low 
on the whole matter and I think it only 
fair to advise you that the Sigma Chi’s in 
your State are now quietly organizing a 
campaign to defeat you for renomination, 
if they can possibly do so. Whether this 
attempt will amount to anything is some- 
thing on which your guess is as good as mine, 
but I can assure you that I hold no personal 
antagonism toward you although I think 
you have done the Sigma Chi Fraternity a 
tremendous disservice acting on incomplete 
and fragmentary knowledge. 

All of the foregoing, I repeat, is personal 
opinion. 

Respectfully, 
Harry V. WADE. 
LIMESTONE, MAINE, 
June 26,1965. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: Allow me to offer 
my congratulations on your recent effort at 
the Sigma Chi National Convention. As a 
undergraduate I was constantly disgusted, 
often to the point of resignation, by the 
pledge forms, pictures, and other instruments 
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of discrimination used by the fraternity. My 
chapter at the University of Rochester gen- 
erally opposed this discrimination and I am 
quite certain that they supported the pro- 
posal for autonomous pledging procedures. 
I am only sorry that they lacked the courage 
of conviction shown by the Stanford chapter. 
It is indeed encouraging to see that the 
issue has finally been brought to the sur- 
face and if the fraternity can ever purge it- 
self of the superbigots in leadership posi- 
tions, I am convinced that Sigma Chi can 
become a truly significant partner in 

education, 

Again, congratulations and good luck. 
In hoe, 
JAMES ARCHER, Jr. 
2d Lieutenant, U.S. Air Force, Gamma 

Pi—University of Rochester, Class of 

1964. 
[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

June 21-27, 1965] 


SANCTIONS AGAINST CAMPUS RACISM 


Perhaps the most effective measure taken 
so far to end racism in college fraternities is 
the announcement by Francis Keppel, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, that he will 
move to withhold Federal aid from a school 
which tolerates such an offending chapter 
on its campus. 

Chapter VI of the Civil Rights Act, Mr. 
Keppel points out, forbids racial discrim- 
ination “in admission practices or any other 
practices relating to the treatment of stu- 
dents.” So in the case of a fraternity prac- 
ticing discrimination, he would question the 
“assurance of compliance” filed by the school 
under the act. It would then be up to the 
school to change the practice of the frater- 
nity or to remove it. 

Mr. Keppel made this known in a letter to 
Senator LEE METCALF, of Montana, who had 
interested himself in the suspension of the 
Stanford chapter of Sigma Chi by the na- 
tional organization, allegedly because it ad- 
mitted a Negro. The national fraternity has 
denied that this was the reason for the sus- 
pension. But whatever may be the case in 
this or any other specific instance, it is now 
clear that college administrators must make 
sure that there is no discrimination in fact, 
or face the heavy sanction of a denial of 
Federal funds. This ought to be enough to 
put an end to a practice which is on the wane 
and which always was unworthy of demo- 
cratic educational institutions. 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, June 
24, 1965] 
WHAT OTHERS Say—Mr, KEPPEL AND 
FRATERNITY Row 


The grasp of the United States Office of 
Education has never seemed bigger than in 
the last few months. For some time, the 
Office has been dealing out the terms on 
which the Nation’s schools and colleges 
might continue receiving Federal aid under 
the throttling restrictions of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Last week, the Office reached 
out again. As is its wont, the Education 
Office clutched a big wad of Federal money 
in one hand and with the other, it pointed 
the accusing finger. This time, it reached a 
bit further into what was once considered a 
private area of American life. The target? 
College fraternities. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Francis 
Keppel gave the word, and it was as clear 
as the figures on a cash register tally: Col- 
leges must end discrimination by individ- 
ual fraternity chapters on their campuses— 
or face loss of their Federal grants-in-aid. 
Mr. Keppel’s latest bit of economic blackball- 
ing came in a letter he sent to Senator LEE 
Metcatr of Montana. Senator METCALF, an 
alumnus of Stanford University, had asked 
the Office of Education about its policy re- 
garding a recent fraternity incident at the 
California school. 
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In his reply, Mr. Keppel said that if his 
Office found that a fraternity was practicing 
what was felt to be discrimination, the Office 
could then question the “assurances of com- 
pliance” filed by schools under title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. The schools would 
either be required by the Education Office 
to end such discrimination or to remove the 
offending fraternity from the campus. An 
alternative measure would be for the Office 
of Education to shut off all Federal funds 
to any college where the fraternity had 
chapters in operation. In either case, the 
individual fraternity would be brought to 
heel. 

A spokesman for the Office of Education 
in Washington, reached by telephone on 
Friday, was vague about how the Office 
would determine whether such discrimina- 
tion, in fact, did exist. Apparently, the 
Office’s policy is that if a university officially 
recognizes a fraternity in any way—particu- 
larly by providing special dormitory space— 
and if a fraternity is subject to university 
regulations, as most on-campus fraternities 
are, the question of discrimination comes 
under the provisions of the Civil Rights Act. 
The act requires schools to give assurances 
that there is no racial or any other practices 
of the institution relating to the treatment 
of students. 

One can imagine the choice of a college 
president or administrator faced with the de- 
cision of giving up Federal aid or fraternity 
row. In higher education of 1965, the odds 
weigh heavily on the Federal side of the 
scale. The brothers at the local house must 
console themselves with the education they 
are getting: They are learning a revolution- 
ary new doctrine that promises little liberty, 
more equality, and no fraternity. 


“OUR RIGHTS AND DUTIES UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION”—ORATION 
BY JOHN R. HORN 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, a 
young Kansas high school student—John 
R. Horn, of Galena—delivered to a re- 
cent Americanism seminar sponsored by 
the Francis Rolland Romack Post, of 
Baxter Springs, Kans., an oration which 
I believe is worthy of our recognition 
today. This young man not only re- 
ceived the American Legion Post’s 
Americanism Award, but also received 
a special citation from the Freedom’s 
Foundation, at Valley Forge, Pa. I ask 
unanimous consent that John Horn’s ora- 
tion or essay, entitled “Our Rights and 
Duties Under the Constitution,” be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

OUR RIGHTS AND DUTIES UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By John R. Horn) 

It has been said that our American way of 
life—our democracy—our great and time- 
proven laws, our rich economic standards, 
our glorious past and promising future in this 
indeed great and favored land all hinge upon 
the American's rights and freedoms. Truly, 
the American, more than any other person 
of any other country, does enjoy rights, free- 
doms, and privileges far exceeding those of 
his fellow human brothers, Under our cap- 
italistic system, the promise of personal gain 
is indeed great. The individual's right to 
climb the ladder of success—to receive back 
as much from life as he puts into it—is un- 
questionable here in America. Here, we also 
enjoy a great religious freedom, and, in gen- 
eral, we in the United States may do almost 
as we please as long as we do not interfere 
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with the rights of others. These liberties 
prompt the individual’s will to work and 
build and are truly the soul of our inven- 
tive spirit. It is important to realize the 
virtue of liberty. But this is a limited scope 
of attitude. The purview of the situation 
must necessarily take on a broader defini- 
tion. It must embrace all within the bound- 
aries of our country’s functionings. For, as 
it is the American's right to be free, it is dou- 
bly his duty to be bound. He must conscien- 
tiously bind himself to his country in an 
unceasing effort of vigorous defense of all 
of its rights and laws, and in unrelenting 
oppression of all that would mar our heritage 
if this system is to endure. The legacy 
handed down to us by our forefathers is in- 
deed a proud one signed in the blood of 
countless heroes and martyrs who underwent 
utmost persecutions and ill fortunes of all 
degrees, and certainly not for themselves; for, 
indeed, some gave up their very lives in the 
purchase. Rather, this magnanomy was un- 
dergone for us, their posterity. The shadows 
of these giants loom high above us and oft- 
times, we feel that we are lost in their foot- 
steps. Are we then to take this legacy for 
granted in our lives? Is it indeed to be given 
in vain? Is the fruit of all their toils to be 
a lotusberry? And is all the accumulated 
good done in their life-whiles to be wasted in 
ensuing generations of slackening and 
lethargy? 

This question approaches us with harsh 
reality. As we examine our lives, can we say 
that we have done and are doing all we can 
to insure the lasting promise of the American 
way? Or, do we find, upon examination, the 
bony clutches and cold breath or past indif- 
ferences close upon our necks? Today, we 
find ourselves living in a country, unsur- 
passed in luxuries and conveniences. As a 
result, Americans have, for the most part, 
become slothful, negligent, lazy. It is griev- 
ous to witness the moral decline of our people, 
Americans will not admit they are in such 
a state; yet we see our analysts growing fat 
and prosperous while our preachers remain 
lean. True patriots and conservatives are 
looked upon as outmoded and cynical trouble 
brewers. 

Our country’s greatness was won by blood. 
Her history is written likewise. Do we, 
the present populace, think that our en- 
emies have so reformed that we do not 
face the selfsame trial? Indeed, by all 
the evil that hovers over us, they have not, 
Instead they have grown and spread and 
multiplied while we were asleep until their 
boundaries are greater than our own. This 
is the time for awakening. This is the time 
for standing—for marching. Let us seek 
our Divine Father, our aid in times past 
and let us supplicate to him for strength, 
wisdom, and courage in the battle before 
us. Let us raise the cross in one hand and 
Old Glory in the other, and, united, let 
us fight for God and country. 

But let us learn one thing from our en- 
emies. Victory is not won by standing with 
our hands in our pockets. A complete, un- 
ceasing mobilization of efforts must come 
about. Let us not merely send but go. 
Go with our legacy behind us, our dreams 
before us, our feet on the ground and our 
hopes on the stars. Let us not be afraid if 
we are to see our own blood nor faint under 
the bludgeonings of the test, for what 
prouder offering can we bear for our coun- 
try than a life of service and a death of 
faith? What has made our flag’s red stripes 
so red save the blood of patriots? 

The battle nears. It is eventually in- 
evitable. So let us prepare. Let our first 
move be on the offensive rather than the de- 
fensive. Until a physical battle approaches, 
if it does, for we hope it will not, let us 
engage in the battles of principles, of 
ethics, morals, philosophy, and truth. 
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The principle of Americanism which we 
must fight to protect is the combination of 
three distinct guides for which we must 
strive: They are Christianity, democracy, and 
capitalism. These are the great roots of our 
country's blossoming promise; and they must 
be upheld if we are to remain great. 

First, let us remember why our Founding 
Fathers and Mothers braved the hardships of 
this early and untamed land. They consid- 
ered physical pain more to be desired than 
living where they could not worship as they 
were spiritually led. Today, we must not 
allow liberalistic attitudes to rob us of this 
great God-bestowed privilege. We must 
strictly adhere to our faith and to our Consti- 
tution to insure the lasting benefits of this 
gift. The second great principle of our land 
is democracy, the voice of the people: a Gov- 
ernment founded upon the belief that man 
must rule himself if he is to most effectively 
survive. Its virtues have been time tested. 
It has been proven a workable system. Of 
course, we know we are indebted to the 
ancient Romans for the principles of democ- 
racy, but making it a workable system, we 
owe to God. 

The third component of Americanism is 
capitalism. Now, capitalism is a system of 
economy in which private wealth may be 
acquired through free competition in which 
the wealth lies in the control of the indi- 
vidual. What a stark difference we see with 
this system as opposed to socialism, Under 
capitalism, invention, speculation, and in- 
vestment are more lively as they are prompted 
by the promise of personal gain, thus stimu- 
lating a livelier economy and promoting bet- 
ter standards for all. The communistic 
threat of burial is still very much with us, 
and is a direct insult to all Americans, If it 
is not accomplished, it will certainly be no 
fault of the Communists for they have given 
all to the cause. If, however, it is accom- 
plished, we would forfeit all three of these 
basic American principles. 

So, with this challenge to lead us, let us 
be admonished by the seed of patriotism im- 
planted within us all by our great fathers 
that, as sons of America, this time-eternal- 
blessed land, let us cast off the fetters of in- 
different lethargy. May we rise with hearts of 
fire and zeal to conquer. Let us go to battle 
with this motto: “ad bellum et gloria”: “to 
war and glory.” And may we give the full 
measure of ourselves in a common, united 
effort to keep secure our principal rights and 
laws in this indeed great and favored land. 


THE 109TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on July 2, 
1965, the Honolulu Advertiser, a news- 
paper which has played a vital role in 
the progress and growth of Hawaii, ob- 
served its 109th birthday. The Adver- 
tiser began as the Pacific & Commercial 
Advertiser, a weekly in the English and 
Hawaiian languages, on July 2, 1856. It 
set forth its aims in these words: 

To second the government in all its hon- 
est efforts to improve physically and men- 
tally the condition of the body politic—to 
frown with imperious scorn on every attempt 
to infringe popular rights and on every act 
that tends to violate the confidence reposed 
by the nation in those elevated to author- 
ity—this is what we shall aim at—to give a 
truthful record of the present, and to point 
out the errors of the past, that they may 
afford experience for the future. 


For more than a century, the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser has striven to live up to 
its goals, and has eminently succeeded. 
It has covered the news from the days of 
the monarchy, through Hawaii’s transi- 
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tion as a republic, as an American Ter- 
ritory, and, finally, as the 50th State of 
the Union. In the finest tradition of the 
fourth estate, without fear or favor, it 
has kept the people of Hawaii informed 
on local, national, and international 
news. 

Through its editorial columns, the 
Honolulu Advertiser has been an effec- 
tive force for good—fair, forthright, and 
forward looking. It has exhorted the 
people of Hawaii to broaden their hori- 
zons, and to expand their role in Pacific 
and Asian affairs, as they are doing so 
magnificently. 

On this anniversary, I extend my 
warmest congratulations to the Honolu- 
lu Advertiser; and I commend the able 
and dedicated men and women who have 
been associated with the newspaper in 
the past and now. To the Advertiser’s 
energetic president and publisher, 
Thurston Twigg-Smith; to its outstand- 
ing editor, George Chaplin; and to his 
hardworking executive associates and 
staff, I express best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of their newspaper and 
for many more years of notable journal- 
istic enterprise. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “A Brief History” pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Advertiser. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER: A Brier HISTORY 

The Honolulu Advertiser has seen and covy- 
ered the transition of Hawaii from monarchy 
to Territory to State. 

It has written of the whaling ship and of 
the nuclear submarine; of the evening star 
on a velvet sky and of the manmade satel- 
lites in orbit. 

It has reported and, journalistically, helped 
to accelerate the growth of Honolulu from 
sleepy town to bustling city. On July 2, 
1965, it will be 109 years old, but it is young 
in spirit, in outlook and in action. 

When Thurston Twigg-Smith became pub- 
lisher and president of the newspaper on 
March 22, 1961—after 15 years in the edi- 
torial, advertising, circulation and business 
department—he said: 

“There is no ceiling on Hawali’s future, 
save only the ceiling we place upon our- 
selves. Hawall's destiny can be as luminous 
as our polyracial citizenry—with the vigor, 
the talent and the strength which lies in 
such wonderful diversity—seeks to make it. 

“The Advertiser * * * is a paper of all 
the people. 

“I pledge that it shall continue to be so 
but with the determination * * * to be 
ever more helpful, ever more constructive, 
ever more vigilant in working for the ad- 
vancement of our State, our Nation, and our 
world.” 

The Advertiser’s editorial policy is de- 
scribed by Editor George Chaplin as “inde- 
pendent and hard hitting.” 

First exposed to Hawaii in World War II 
as editor and officer in charge of the Stars 
and Stripes, Midpac, published in the Adver- 
tiser building, Chaplin returned to the is- 
lands in 1958 after 10 years as editor of the 
New Orleans Item. In Honolulu he has won 
a Headliner Medal and an Overseas Press 
Club Award. In 1940-41 he was a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard. 

He is proud of the caliber of his executive 
associates including Buck Buchwach, man- 
aging editor; John Griffin, associate editor; 
Ed Wall, Sunday editor; Gerry Lopez, news 
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editor; Sandy Zalburg, city editor; Mrs. Drue 
Lytle, women's editor; Hal Wood, sports 
editor, and of the staff which, he said, “has 
a high sense of craftsmanship.” 

Publisher Twigg-Smith is himself an alum- 
nus of the newsroom, having worked his 
way from reporter to managing editor. He 
has a close relationship with the editorial 
department, because of his intimate knowl- 
edge of its function and his insistence on 
high standards of performance. 

The Advertiser traces its history back to 
1856. 

In that year Henry M. Whitney, 32, pulled 
the first copy of his new Pacific Commercial 
Advertiser from an old press brought from 
Boston for the new venture. 

Alexander Liholiho had ascended the 
throne 18 months before as Kamehameha IV 
and the big story of Whitney’s first issue was 
the 2-week-old news of the king’s marriage. 

The Advertiser was preceded by Hawaiian 
language publications and the government- 
sponsored weekly, the Polynesian, then in 
its 16th year. But Whitmey declared that 
“the necessity for a reliable domestic news- 
paper devoted to interisland commerce, 
agriculture, and whaling interests in the 
Pacific, and independent of government con- 
trol and patronage, has long existed.” 

Whitney, of a missionary family, had 
learned the printer’s trade on the mainland, 
worked on the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser and at Harper & Bros. before return- 
ing to the islands in 1849. 

The paper began with a substantial list 
of regular advertisers and its first rate card 
bluntly noted that charges for ads were 
“payable always in advance, otherwise not 
inserted.” 

Those were the whaling days and before 
long a major feature of the Pacific Com- 
mercial Advertisers was detailed information 
on some 300 ships. 

Then, as now, the paper was a crusader, 
but the causes were somewhat different. 
Whitney, for example, hated the hula and 
attacked it as a remnant of paganism and 
as an economic evil which lured Hawaiian 
workers away from their jobs. 

In 1870 the paper was sold to the firm of 
Black & Auld and then in the early 1880’s 
presumably to W. G. Irwin & Co., but 
actually, it appears, to Claus Spreckels, San 
Francisco financier who had dreams of be- 
coming the islands’ “sugar king.” In 1888 
the Hawaiiain Gazette Co. purchased the 
Advertiser and returned Whitney to the edi- 
tor’s chair. He remained as editor or man- 
ager until 1894. 

Whitney and associates asked Lorrin 
Andrews Thurston, maternal grandfather of 
the present publisher, to join the firm in 
1885 as secretary. In 1898, the Castle family, 
then controlling stockholders, asked Mr. 
Thurston to take over the control and from 
1898 until his death in 1931 he was president 
and publisher. Thurston was a writer of 
fiery editorials and a great public leader. 
He served in the legislature, in the royal 
Cabinet, then for 2 years in Washington as 
minister from the Republic of Hawaii and 
actively worked for U.S. annexation. 

Henry Northrop Castle worked with Whit- 
ney as editor until 1894. In 1894, Wallace 
R. Farrington (later Star-Bulletin publisher) 
assumed the post for 3 years, when Whitney 
returned briefly, to be followed by a half 
dozen editors between then and 1922, when 
Raymond S. Coll began 37 years as editor. 
He became editor emeritus early in 1959 and 
was succeeded by Chaplin. 

Upon publisher Lorrin A. Thurston’s death 
in 1931, his son, Lorrin P. Thurston, suc- 
ceeded him and served until 1961. He was 
chairman of the Hawaii Statehood Commis- 
sion, a founder of the Pacific Area Travel As- 
sociation, and head of the Hawaii Visitors 
Bureau. 
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Present publisher Twigg-Smith, a fifth- 
generation descendant of missionary fami- 
lies, is first vice president of the Hawaii Visi- 
tors Bureau, a trustee of Punahou School, a 
member of the Honolulu Police Commission, 
an adviser to the Library of Hawaii, a direc- 
tor of the Honolulu Symphony, a former di- 
rector of the chamber of commerce. In 
World War II he was an artillery officer and 
saw action in France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. 


SALUTE TO THE NATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
certainly happy to be able to take this 
occasion to commend the editors and 
staff of the Nation on 100 years of out- 
standing achievement in the journalistic 
field. The publication of its first issue on 
July 6, 1865, makes the Nation our Na- 
tion’s oldest continuously published 
journal of opinion. It is most note- 
worthy that in one century this fine 
magazine has never once failed to pro- 
duce its weekly issue. I feel a partic- 
ularly close connection with the Nation, 
in that one of our very able colleagues, 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
InG], served for a time as an editor of the 
magazine. 

More important than the age and the 
regularity of publication of the Nation 
is the remarkable consistency found in 
its editorial policy. E. L. Godkin, the 
founding editor, envisaged the establish- 
ment of a radically new type of opinion 
journal—one that would revitalize 
anemic American journalism. This 
journal was to search out truth, what- 
ever it might be, and regardless of the 
consequences of its exposure. This was 
essentially a bar-no-holds approach 
to journalism. The magazine was to de- 
fend what it considered most moral or 
virtuous, and to withstand the criticism 
of any antagonized and powerful in- 
terests. The Nation has relentlessly 
followed, for 100 years, Mr. Godkin’s 
idealistic editorial policy. 

A magazine that ignores established 
interests, in its search for the truth, must 
face the ostracism of the nonconformist. 

For the Nation, this has meant a rela- 
tively small circulation and continual op- 
eration at a deficit. It is a monument to 
the honesty of its policy that the maga- 
zine has always found a few individuals 
cognizant enough of its journalistic 
worth to contribute what was necessary 
to its continuing publication. The Na- 
tion by its very nature appeals to a mi- 
nority of citizens. As Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, one of its founders, once observed, 
the magazine’s function is “to quicken 
the conscience of the thoughtful part of 
the community in regard to every im- 
portant political question of the time.” 

The Nation has stood free of ideologi- 
cal bonds. It follows no set program of 
social reform. This has allowed a fiex- 
ibility in its approach to social problems. 
Its early editorial policy reflected the eco- 
nomic liberalism of John Stuart Mill; 
yet it was, during those days, also a con- 
sistent supporter of Negro rights. One 
of its editors in chief, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, was a founder of the NAACP. 
The magazine has supported, at different 
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times, Republicans, Democrats, and So- 
cialists for election to the American 
Presidency. 

The broad spectrum of positions taken 
by the Nation on important American 
political problems reflects an honesty of 
purpose and a unique thoughtfulness 
that are to be heartily saluted this 
month on the occasion of its 100th anni- 
versary. 


AMALGAMATION OF USIA OFFICERS 
INTO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the pending amalgamation of 
760 USIA officers into the Foreign Serv- 
ice, I rise to say that I believe a President 
should be given the freest possible choice 
in his selection of appointees and in his 
handling and administration of executive 
personnel. My view is that his choice 
should be confirmed, unless we in the 
Senate have individual adverse views 
concerning the probity or character of 
the particular nominees involved. 

However, I do question the judgment 
of this act. Since World War II, the un- 
fortunate Foreign Service has been or- 
ganized and reorganized, diluted, un- 
diluted, and rediluted. I recall that a 
score of years ago, when the excellent 
Manpower Act of 1946 was passed, real 
efforts were made to achieve by lateral 
entry the infusion of qualified personnel 
into the middle and upper echelons of the 
Foreign Service. This was necessitated 
by the adversities of wartime years, when 
there had been virtually no additions to 
it. At the lowest echelons of the Service, 
special examinations were conducted for 
veterans. However, at the middle and 
upper echelons, the Foreign Service ad- 
ministration sat on its hands at that 
time; and the provisions for war man- 
power lateral entry were very sparsely 
used. The result of that inaction was 
the Wristonization program a few years 
later, when the pendulum was swung too 
hard, and when many people were willy- 
nilly brought into the Foreign Service, al- 
though they should not have been. Iam 
happy to see, however, that now, some 
years later, efforts are being made to 
unscramble that particular omelet. 
Those who were originally doing per- 
fectly fine work in staff, citizenship, visa, 
and Department jobs and who became 
Foreign Service officers, because they had 
little alternative, are now being per- 
suaded to return to the Staff Corps. In 
retrospect, to my mind, it would have 
been simpler if they had never been 
forced to go through the exercise of being 
made Foreign Service officers. 

In regard to the propaganda activities 
of the State Department, I well recall the 
time, after World War II, when it was 
believed that the information services of 
the Government should be as one, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, 
and manned basically by Foreign Service 
people. This was the swing of the pen- 
dulum that occurred in reaction to the 
sometimes alleged overly independent 
endeavors of Elmer Davis’ “Voice of 
America.” For a while in those early 
postwar years of propaganda amalgama- 
tion, many of the functions presently 
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performed by the USIA were performed 
by regular Foreign Service people. It 
was some time later decided that infor- 
mation activities and propaganda could 
function better outside the State Depart- 
ment, the argument being made that the 
most effective advertising agency is one 
that is independent of the product it 
sells. The information activities were 
then separated as they had been during 
the war years. 

Now, some years later, it is decided 
once again that the pendulum shall swing 
again and the information activities be 
brought back under the Foreign Service 
and the State Department umbrella. 
The argument advanced for doing this 
is, not necessarily that all the officers 
concerned should be Foreign Service of- 
ficers, but that the jobs concerned should 
be Foreign Service jobs. Yet, the effect 
of this action will be to increase the For- 
eign Service jobs by roughly 20 percent. 
In itself, I submit that information prop- 
aganda activities should not absorb this 
large a portion of the regular Foreign 
Service energy and jobs. 

To my amazement, too, I learned that 
some of these officers who are being amal- 
gamated into the highest echelons of 
the Foreign Service know no other 
language but English. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that an individual could be 
in any echelon of our Foreign Service, 
much less in class I, and know no other 
language than our own. 

My own view is that every Foreign 
Service officer should be fluent in at 
least two foreign languages. 

I believe this, not only because of the 
necessity of knowing foreign languages 
in order to do the job, but also because 
the very process of learning a foreign 
language brings along with it the knowl- 
edge and understanding of other peoples, 
countries, and cultures that are so nec- 
essary for the proper performance of 
Foreign Service work. I understand, 
though, that, in this respect, those who 
in the past have been brought by lateral 
entry into the Foreign Service, have ap- 
proximately the same ratio of ignorance 
of foreign languages as do the USIA 
officers whose nominations are before us 
today. At this point, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
at the end of my statement, an excellent 
letter from Under Secretary of State 
William J. Crockett, setting forth these 
language statistics. I add here that my 
admiration for him is great; and I know 
that his objectives and mine are exactly 
the same: ar ever better Foreign Service. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I submit 
that the way to achieve this ever better 
Foreign Service is to leave it alone for 
a while, to develop its own esprit de 
corps. I also believe that the Foreign 
Service itself should be small and im- 
mensely able and competent. My 
thought is that there should be a central 
core of highly skilled, articulate, and 
educated Foreign Service officers who 
would be assisted in their work by spe- 
cialists in various categories—informa- 
tion, aid, economic, and labor reporting, 
administration, and certain specialized 
visa and citizenship functions. I believe 
that men and women should be able to 
make careers in these specialties and to 
achieve promotion, responsibility, and 
good pay right up through the equiva- 
lent of class I. They should be free at 
any time to take the lateral entry ex- 
amination, and, if the examination re- 
sults show them particularly able and 
competent, to join the regular Foreign 
Service. But I would hope there would 
be no more wholesale injection of people 
into the Foreign Service, because the 
effect on Foreign Service morale is 
profound. 

It is all well and good to say that many 
of these new, but not fully qualified, 
Foreign Service officers may be selected 
out; but this still means several years of 
promotional constipation for those in 
these middle and junior echelons. 

I would strongly hope that all future 
admissions to the Foreign Service would 
be made at the bottom. If people are 
needed at higher echelons, I would like 
to see us emphasize the original concept 
of FSR—or Foreign Service Reserve. 
This concept provided that if an indi- 
vidual came in for a special job, he did 
it, and got out at the end of his tour 
of duty, unless there were some adequate 
reasons to the contrary. If the Foreign 
Service Reserve officer involved is par- 
ticularly able, and wished to become a 
regular Foreign Service officer, he could 
always take the lateral entry examina- 
tion, and could try for the regular For- 
eign Service. If that failed, he would 
still have the option of moving into the 
Staff Corps, with the emphasis on service 
abroad, or into the Civil Service. But, 
to my mind, Foreign Service Reserve im- 
plies just what it says—reserve duty or 
duty temporary in nature. 
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I trust there will be no further dilution 
of the Foreign Service or further scram- 
bling of omelets. 

EXHIBIT 1 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE FoR ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: In your letter of May 
25, 1965, you requested that I give you an 
indication of those of the group of 760 USIA 
officers proposed for integration into the 
Foreign Service who have competence in a 
language other than English. 

Of the 760 officers, 634 (or 83.4 percent) 
have competence in one or more foreign lan- 
guages. (For more detailed information, 
please see the attached tables.) A compari- 
son with language proficiency data main- 
tained by the Department shows that there is 
no significant difference between the percent- 
age of language-competent officers among the 
760 USIA officers and the Department's For- 
eign Service officers. The assignment and 
language training policies of USIA are de- 
signed to improve language competence 
among its officers. Officers assigned to USIA 
positions, where language proficiency is es- 
sential, must be at the S-2 proficiency level. 
If an officer does not have an S-2 rating, he is 
given language training prior to his departure 
to the post. 

You also requested to have some estimate 
of the number or percentage of the 760 of- 
ficers who have had generalized experience 
rather than specialized experience. Of the 
760 officers, 750 (or 98.8 percent) have served 
or are now serving in public affairs, cultural 
affairs, information, or program executive 
positions. The remaining 10 officers have 
served primarily as radio, motion picture, ex- 
hibits, or research officers, However, as part 
of the career reserve examination, these of- 
ficers, through written and oral examinations 
and review of their performance overseas, 
satisfied the Joint State-USIA Board of Ex- 
aminers that they would be useful in more 
than one line of work in the public affairs 
function. It has been USIA’s decision that 
it was in the best interests of the Agency’s 
mission to continue to assign these officers to 
positions in the field of their greatest com- 
petence. They are considered to be qualified 
for assignment to public affairs functions 
other than their primary skill and may be 
given such assignments in the future. 

USIA does employ program specialists such 
as English-teaching officers, radio script writ- 
ers, producers and announcers (foreign 
language), and motion picture production 
Officers. As a matter of Agency policy, such 
employees are appointed Foreign Service staff 
and none of them are among the 760 officers 
nominated for appointment as Foreign Sery- 
ice officers. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful. If I can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. CROCKETT. 


Career Reserve officers nominated for FSO appointment, by class, with I or more foreign languages at the S—2 level or better 


Class 


Number with} Percent with 
language language 
proficiency 
at S-2 or at S-2 or 


Number with} Percent with 


Number guage language 
nominated | proficiency | proficiency 
at S-2 or at 8-2 or 
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Career Reserve officers nominated for FSO appointment by class and number of foreign languages with S- or better proficiency 


Number | Number of languages in which proficient Number | Number of languages in which proficient 
umber] “with: (| sb SE ee ee Nambe | withy=|_ .. cee 
Class nomi- lan- Class nomi- lan- 
nated guage 4or nated guage 4or 
pro- 1 2 3 more pro- 1 2 3 more 
ficiency ficiency 
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Career Reserve officers nominated for FSO appointment by foreign language and level of proficiency 
Level of spoken proficiency Level of spoken proficiency 
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2 0 0 0 2 
—— 377 420 205 68 1,070 


1 Total number of language proficiencies (1,070) exceeds total number of officers nominated (760) because many officers are proficient in more than 1 foreign language. 


DEFINITIONS OF LEVEL OF PROFICIENCY 


S-2: Able to satisfy routine social de- 
mands and limited office requirements. 

S-3: Able to speak the language with suf- 
ficient structural accuracy and vocabulary to 
satisfy representation requirements and 
handle professional discussions within a spe- 
cial field. 

S-4: Able to use the language fluently and 
accurately on all levels normally pertinent 
to professional needs. 

S-5: Speaking proficiency gavian to 
that of an educated native 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
COMMITTEE STATEMENTS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
received from the committee for critical 
support, at Cornell University, a state- 
ment of the committee’s philosophy and 
a Statement of Support for U.S. Policy 
in Vietnam, signed by 610 Cornell Uni- 
versity students, alumni, day visitors, 
and professors, together with a refer- 
ence list and an extensive bibliography 
on Vietnam, published by the commit- 
tee. The members of the committee are 
to be commended for their efforts to 
contribute to a wider understanding of 
the struggle for freedom in this area of 
the world. It should serve to put in 
better focus the academic and college 
campus position on this critical issue; 
namely, that in the universities there is 
also a decided body of opinion backing 
our policy in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the statement of 
the committee’s philosophy and the 
statement of support. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE COMMITTEE FOR CRITICAL SUPPORT OF THE 


U.S. POLICY In VIETNAM—THE COMMITTEE'S 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Committee for Critical Support of the 
U.S. Policy in Vietnam has been established 
to provide an organization whose position, 
as of now, is that U.S. policy in Vietnam is 
more right than wrong; the committee will 
support this policy. 

In support of this position, responsible and 
dignified action will be engaged in by this 
committee. 

We are political moderates in this issue, 
and we reject the extremes of right and left. 
We believe that a substantial part of the 
Cornell community is in accord with us. 

We enthusiastically endorse the right of 
everyone to voice his opinions, and we hope 
that people who differ from us will accord 
us similiar courtesy. 

The members of the committee are united 
on one principle: that the U.S. policy in 
Vietnam is more right than wrong. Some 
members are critical of certain aspects of 
that policy, some of other aspects; we grant 
general support for different reasons. There- 
fore no member is to be considered as repre- 
sentative of committee opinion in discus- 
sions of particulars of the policy. 

In the interest of all concerned, we are 
preparing a “critical reference list,” a com- 
prehensive compilation of pertinent histori- 
cal and current references. This list is com- 
piled with the objective of providing facts 
and insight; it is not partisan. 

THE COMMITTEE FoR CRITICAL SUPPORT 
OF THE U.S. POLICY In VIETNAM. 
BEVERLEY A. BEISNER, 1967 Cochairman, 
Rosert D. Matson, 1965 Cochairman. 
GERALD L. KESTENBAUM, 1965 Records. 


A STATEMENT OF SUPPORT 


We the undersigned, members of the Cor- 
nell community, declare that, although we 
may have certain criticisms of it, we are 
in general agreement with the U.S. Govern- 
ment's current policy on Vietnam. 

We call upon the Government to provide, 
and the general public to seek, as full infor- 
mation as possible concerning the situation 
in southeast Asia. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON HAS AP- 
POINTED OUTSTANDING MARI- 
TIME LEADERS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
Nation is exporting and importing goods 
and services in the amount of $63 billion 
a year—an amount equal to 10 percent 
of our gross national product. Virtually 
all of the goods are transported on ships; 
and, as a result, ocean shipping rates 
represent a very vital element in our 
economic performance. As an illustra- 
tion, in the case of some steel commodi- 
ties and oils, ocean shipping costs exceed 
20 percent of the gross export value. It 
is, therefore, a source of grave concern 
to me that our exporters are handi- 
capped by unreasonably high shipping 
rates, and, for this reason, transact less 
business overseas than they would under 
a more rational and equitable system. 

For 2 years, at the Jomt Economic 
Committee, it has been my privilege to 
chair an investigation into the matter 
of ocean freight rates and their effect 
on our exports and our balance of pay- 
ments. Beyond any doubt, we have es- 
tablished that unfavorable differentials 
exist in ocean shipping rates, and that 
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these differentials are not based on any 
reasonable economic considerations. We 
know that in many instances the reverse 
is true; in spite of the fact that imports 
exceed exports on certain routes, the ex- 
port freight rates are considerably higher 
than the incoming rates. We do not 
know, as yet, the answer to the key ques- 
tion of the extent to which adverse 
ocean freight rate differences affect our 
balance of payments; but we are making 
progress in finding out. We are also 
making progress on another related 
front: the prices paid by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the extensive oversea ship- 
ping that it must conduct. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, in particular, is to be 
congratulated for making, in recent 
months more vigorous efforts to assure 
lower shipping costs to the U.S. Govern- 
ment and to avoid paying unwarranted 
high rates to U.S. carriers. 

It is a source of considerable encour- 
agement to those of us who are engaged 
in a campaign to provide U.S. business- 
men with a fairer rate system, to note 
that President Johnson has provided this 
Nation with a group of maritime officials 
who are dedicated and competent. They 
are doing a good job, in the face of difi- 
culties and the inertia of many years; 
and they are to be commended for it. 

The President’s recent reappointment 
of Rear Adm. John Harllee as Chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Commission as- 
sures continuation of the Commission’s 
efforts over the past 2 years to guarantee 
fair and reasonable shipping rates to 
American exporters. Admiral Harllee 
has brought unusual energy and vision to 
his post; and we can continue to expect 
positive results under his chairmanship. 

The President’s earlier appointment 
of Nicholas Johnson as Administrator 
of the Maritime Administration has 
brought into that vital post an able and 
articulate young man who, in a recent 
speech, has aptly described the proper 
goals of maritime policy. He said: 

The justification and contribution of the 
subsidized American merchant marine is to 
provide an economic force to encourage bet- 
ter shipping service at increasingly lower 
rates to enable an expanding number of 
American businessmen to engage in world 
trade to the economic benefit of our Nation. 


The Department of Defense is to be 
credited for efforts to assure more com- 
petitive ocean freight rates to the 
U.S. Government. In particular, Vice 
Adm. Glynn R. Donaho, Commander, 
Military Sea Transportation Service of 
the Navy Department, is to be commend- 
ed for his energetic efforts in pursuit of 
this objective. I urge him to continue 
with all speed. 

Secretary John T. Connor and his as- 
sociates in the Department of Commerce 
also deserve commendation. Under Sec- 
retary for Transportation Alan S. Boyd, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs Andrew F. Brimmer, and Deputy 
Under Secretary for Transportation 
Lowell K. Bridwell have devoted their 
energies to providing much needed in- 
formation on discriminatory ocean 
freight rates and their relation to the 
balance of trade. We had a most edi- 
fying hearing on June 30, at which time 
the committee received an up-to-date 
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account of the inquiries now being con- 
ducted by the Department; and we were 
impressed by the high caliber and pro- 
fessional competence shown. It is very 
much in the public interest that they 
continue these studies. 

For the first time in many years, it 
appears that our maritime policymakers 
are actively dedicated to the objective 
of obtaining fair shipping rates for this 
country and promoting American trade 
in accordance with the Trade Expansion 
Act, as well as assuring fair rates to the 
Government for its shipments. As a 
result, the American people will receive 
a greater measure of return for the sub- 
sidy dollars that their Government has 
so generously given to the maritime in- 
dustry. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE OPPOSES ROTTEN 
BOROUGH AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, those 
of us who are fighting to preserve fair 
representation in the State legislatures 
were greatly encouraged by the recent 
resolution in opposition to the “rotten 
borough” amendments—in particular, 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, now before the 
Judiciary Committee. 

At their June 26 meeting in Chicago, 
the representatives of the Democratic 
Party from 13 Midwestern States spe- 
cifically acclaimed the Reynolds against 
Sims decision of the Supreme Court, and 
decried the obvious effect of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 to discriminate against 
groups of voters, such as Negroes and the 
poor, thereby endangering the gains of 
the Voting Rights Act. 

I ask that this resolution of the con- 
ference be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION AT THE DEMOCRATIC MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE, SHERMAN HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., 
JUNE 26, 1965 
Whereas the democratic principle of equal 

representation in State legislative bodies has 

been eloquently affirmed by the Supreme 

Court in the case of Reynolds v. Sims, in 

which it said that “to the extent that a citi- 

zen’s right to vote is debased, he is that much 
less a citizen,” and 

Whereas the vast migration of our popula- 
tion has transformed our Nation from a pre- 
dominantly rural to a largely suburban and 
urban character, which has brought with it 
new and different kinds of challenges to our 
legislative process; and 

Whereas the adamant refusal of many State 
legislatures to reapportion themselves in the 
face of constitutional mandates has created 
an indifference to the problems of urban 
areas and the atrophy of strong State gov- 
ernment and State initiative in solving urban 
problems; and 

Whereas the provision of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 that factors other than popula- 
tion may be used to apportion one house of 
& State legislature is vague and opens the 
door to discrimination against groups of 
voters such as Negroes and the poor, and con- 
sequently endangers the gains promised by 
ne Voting Rights Act of 1965: Therefore, be 

Resolved by the Midwest Democratie Con- 
ference, meeting in Chicago on June 25, 1965, 
That we oppose any effort to negate the Su- 
preme Court decision on State legislative 
apportionment and urge all Midwest Con- 
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gressmen and Senators to oppose and vote 
against any measure designed to dilute or 
overturn this historic affirmation of the 
democratic principle of fair representation. 


“ONE MAN, ONE VOTE, ONE NA- 
TION”—ADDRESS BY REPRESENT- 
ATIVE JAMES A. MACKAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Rep- 
resentative James A. Mackay, of the 
Fourth District of Georgia, recently de- 
livered a timely and truly moving address 
in defense of the fair apportionment of 
our State legislatures. His speech to the 
Norfolk, Va., Committee for Fair Rep- 
resentation, at its banquet, should be 
widely read, because he struck the theme 
that through the realization of full citi- 
zenship for all Americans, this Nation 
will be united and strong in the defense 
of freedom and the individual worth of 
each man, woman, and child. 

Representative Mackay argued per- 
suasively that the effort to attain fairly 
apportioned legislatures is neither sec- 
tional nor partisan, but simply is basic 
to making the idea of representative gov- 
ernment under law work. This is one of 
the most heartening and hopeful mes- 
sages I have read on the question of 
State legislative apportionment; and I 
commend it to all Senators and to the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that Repre- 
sentative Mackay’s address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE MAN, ONE VOTE, ONE NATION 
(An address by U.S. Representative James A, 

Mackay, Fourth District, Georgia, deliv- 

ered to the Norfolk Committee for Fair 

Representation banquet, June 29, 1965, 

Norfolk, Va.) 

Mrs. Harrison, Dr. Whitehurst, Mr. Jordan, 
Mayor Smith, Senator Breeden, Delegate 
Howell, special guests of honor, and ladies 
and gentlemen, I found it easy to accept the 
invitation to join in this celebration, be- 
cause most of my adult life we have held re- 
apportionment “wakes” instead of celebra- 
tions.” I vividly recall attending a meet- 
ing in Macon, Ga., at which we viewed Ed 
Murrow's great CBS movie, The Beat Ma- 
jority.” Time after time I have attended 
meetings in which good citizens talked about 
their inability to be effective citizens, be- 
cause of obsolete laws and political struc- 
tures. I rejoice with you that we can “cele- 
brate.” 

It is a pleasure to be here this evening to 
honor the participants who represented Nor- 
folk in the case of Mann v. Davis and Wilkins 
v. Davis which were decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States last June. 

I salute each of you—parties plaintiff, the 
lawyers, and all who supported this effort, 
this peacetime fight, to achieve fair repre- 
sentation in the hands of your State and Na- 
tional Legislatures. 

There are many illustrious names in the 
history of Virginia. Perhaps no other State 
can boast of more patriots, in the best sense 
of that word, but I am satisfied that future 
generations will look back with appreciation 
for those of you who were willing to stand 
up and be counted in this midcentury strug- 
gle to restore fair representation to the peo- 
ple of this State and Nation. 

Norvell P. Tyler, Lewis Jett, Jr., Paul M. 
Lipkin, Charles L. Glanville, William L. Shep- 
heard, Sr., and Jack R. Wilkins were the 
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plaintiffs and counsel were Henry E. Howell, 
Jr., Sidney H. Kelsey and Leonard B. Sachs. 
These were the parties and counsel of rec- 
ord, but there were hundreds who partici- 
pated in one way or the other and in spirit. 

And you and I know that every citizen of 
Virginia was a party at interest, because it 
was in the interest of every citizen of this 
great Commonwealth that a halt be brought 
to the drift away from our tradition of rep- 
resentative government. 

Virginia is going to be a better State to 
live in because of your victory in this suit 
and our Nation is going to be a stronger and 
better Nation because of your fight for fair 
representation for Norfolk and for all Vir- 
ginians. 

Tonight I am glad to have the opportunity 
to talk to you on the theme of, “One Man, 
One Vote, One Nation” because for 6 months 
I have kept my peace in the Congress of the 
United States. It becomes a freshman in 
any legislative body to keep his peace for 
quite a while—as a matter of fact, it is a ne- 
cessity that you keep quiet until you get your 
bearings. Then it becomes a necessity for 
you to speak up and out because, as Speaker 
McCormack likes to point out, each man in 
the Congress regardless of his seniority, or 
“juniority”’, is the only spokesman for the 
nearly half million American citizens he rep- 
resents during the Congress to which he was 
elected. 

So here goes. In the House I have heard 
little but denunciation of the Supreme Court 
for its decision of last year declaring in your 
case that in a bicameral legislature both 
houses must be based on population. On the 
Senate side I have observed the contradictory 
behavior of the author of the Dirksen amend- 
ment who, as Herblock has so brilliantly 
pointed out, is for voting rights in theory 
but not in practice. Here you see a man 
carrying the flag for the voting rights bill 
and at the same time adroitly opening up a 
way for the votes of urban citizens to become 
nullified and virtually meaningless. 

Let me hasten to add that I have not come 
to Norfolk to make a partisan speech, I 
have noticed with interest and satisfaction 
that we are here to honor Republicans and 
Democrats alike because representatives of 
both parties supported the fight for fair rep- 
resentation here in Norfolk as they did in 
Georgia. 

The issue we are involved with, that of 
fair representation, transcends political par- 
ties. The issue goes to the very heart and 
soul of our free political institutions. 

I noted with dismay the column in yester- 
day’s Washington Post by William L. White. 
In it he attacked the one man one vote posi- 
tion as “liberal” whatever that threadbare 
word means, and I suppose he would argue 
that conversely to favor something different 
from one man one vote would be conserva- 
tive. 

Well, I'm glad to have this opportunity to 
offer rebuttal to the DirxseNns, the Whites, 
and to anyone else who would like to join 
in the debate. 

I make the flat assertion that the idea of 
one man, one vote, one nation is the great 
conservative fight of this 89th Congress and 
of this time, and that its outcome may well 
determine whether we save the Federal sys- 
tem and strengthen it. The outcome of this 
fight will affect the political status of every 
American citizen. On the outcome of this 
fight will depend whether or not to say, “I 


It is the easiest thing in the world to hang 
a label on a position with which you dis- 
agree, or to hurl an epithet. To win this 
fight, and it is going to be a fight right down 
to the wire, we are going to have to do better 
than hurl labels and epithets. We are going 
to have to draw on man’s experience in his 
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long search for political freedom. We are 
going to be conservatives in the very best 
sense of that word. We are going to have to 
educate our people to the issues involved 
and we are going to have to destroy some 
myths. 

Political tyranny, my friends, is the oldest 
form of government on the face of the earth, 
and today it holds more of mankind in its 
vise-like grip than any other form of gov- 
ernment. Strip communism of all of its 
verbiage and you find raw tyranny—the 
determination of a relatively small number 
of men to rule by brute force. One problem 
we have in Vietnam—one reason Hanoi and 
Vietnam can’t negotiate and don't want to 
negotiate—is the fact that they know in ad- 
vance one of our conditions of settlement 
would be to insist on the Wilsonian prin- 
ciple of self-determination and free elec- 
tions. 

The idea of representative government 
under law is the new political idea on the 
face of the earth. Except for the Greek city 
states with their citizen-slave society, you 
cannot find the idea of representative gov- 
ernment under law dating back for as much 
as 1,000 of man’s 5,000-year recorded history. 

We look to mother England as the great 
source of the common law and a representa- 
tive legislature. Even England has had the 
same difficulties with malapportionment 
which we have experienced. 

In the sweep of history, you and I are 
fighting for a new political idea—an idea 
which could be destroyed by external forces 
or through internal neglect. 

Last Saturday I journeyed to Jamestown, 
not far from here, and was stirred by the 
experience of standing where the first repre- 
sentative legislative body met and deliber- 
ated on this continent in 1619—less than 350 
years ago. Those Englishmen who came to 
these then uncivilized shores knew that the 
rule of law was an essential ingredient in 
their survival. We need to remind ourselves 
today that the rule of law is essential to our 
survival. 

I might say at this point that although 
we have already celebrated the 350th anni- 
versary of the founding of Jamestown, I 
would like to see another 350th anniversary 
celebration in 1969 to mark the 350th anni- 
versary of legislative government. 

As a professional legislator I often think 
as I participate in the legislative process that 
what we are doing in our lawmaking is to 
substitute a civilized alternative to the rule 
of force. 

Back to Jamestown and the long story 
of man’s achievement of representative 
legislatures. We know that our colonial 
legislative bodies became more and more 
frustrated because important laws were be- 
ing made in Parliament where the colonists 
did not have representation. Our forebears 
simply would not submit to the yoke of 
laws which they considered to be unjust 
and which were made by a body which they 
did not help select. 

There are five vital points I wish to dis- 
cuss with you this evening—five things we 
must do if we are to win. 

First, we can learn much from English 
history. Senator Typincs in his maiden 
speech has put together the best discus- 
sion of the development of malapportion- 
ment I have seen. Let me repeat in part 
what he had to say on the first of this 
month. 

“Simultaneous with the establishment of 
representative institutions in this country, 
there was developing a constitutional crisis 
over the rotten borough system in England. 

“As early as 1690, the great political theo- 
rist John Locke scathingly denounced the 
rotten boroughs: Locke said, “To what gross 
absurdities the following of custom may lead. 
When we see the bare name of a town of 
which there remains not so much as a ruins, 
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where scarce so much as a sheepcoate or 
more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be 
found, sends as many representatives to 
the grand assembly of lawmakers as a whole 
country numerous in people and powerful 
in richs’. 

“Locke’s words were not immediately 
heeded in England, and the situation 
steadily deteriorated. At the time he wrote 
these words, four-fifths of England was 
agricultural, Within 100 years, the indus- 
trial revolution produced a dramatic shift 
in population to the north, where coal and 
waterpower were available. By 1821, the 12 
coastal counties of southern England con- 
tained less than one-third of the popula- 
tion, but returned more than half the rep- 
resentatives. Populous boroughs such as 
Leeds and Manchester had no representa- 
tion at all, while Old Sarum, with no inhab- 
itants and Boroughbridge with 86, sent 2 
members each to the House of Commons. 

“The rotten boroughs were undemocratic 
in more ways than one. There was no uni- 
form electoral law, so that in some boroughs 
representatives were named by the town cor- 
poration or a few owners of real property. 
Many boroughs were entirely dominated by 
influential persons called borough mongers. 
By 1820, it was estimated that less than 500 
individuals, most of them members of the 
House of Lords, really designated a majority 
of the House of Commons. This power in 
the hands of a few people invited corruption, 
nepotism, bribery, and abuses of all kinds. 

“England did not manage to throw off the 
yoke of the rotten borough until 1832, when 
riots in the streets and the real threat of 
insurrection and reyolution persuaded the 
King to threaten to pack the House of Lords 
unless it approved the Reform Act.” 

The English Parliament found itself in 
deep trouble until it adopted the Reform 
Act of 1832. 

It is my considered opinion that the de- 
cision of the Court in the case of Baker v. 
Carr, and in the cases you participated in, 
will be noted in American history as our 
equivalent of the Reform Act of 1832. 

Second, we can learn much from our own 
colonial history and from early American 
history. There is a myth bandied about that 
factors other than population once deter- 
mined the makeup of colonial and early State 
legislatures. This is simply false. The prime 
consideration in the structuring of our early 
legislatures was people. In the Northwest 
Ordinance it was decided by Congress that 
territorial legislatures should be made repre- 
sentative on the basis of population. If you 
will examine the structures of our State leg- 
islative bodies during the 19th century you 
will find that most of them were fairly rep- 
resentative. Malapportionment in the United 
States is a phenomenon of the 20th century. 

Third, we can learn from our own experi- 
ence with malapportioned legislatures. They 
have weakened and endangered our Federal 
system. During the early part of this cen- 
tury our legislatures became more and more 
dominated by rural interests at the same 
time our population became more and more 
urban. These legislatures became increas- 
ingly unresponsive to the mounting urban 
problems. As a result our people turned to 
the Federal Government to help them with 
strictly local problems. Our State govern- 
ments atrophied. 

Fourth, in the short span since Baker v. 
Carr was decided we have learned that leg- 
islatures made representative, attack local 
problems with fresh vigor. Georgia is a good 
example of new vitality in State govern- 
ment. Let me tell you the Georgia story. 

Before Baker v. Carr you could get elected 
Governor of Georgia by standing for prac- 
tically nothing. All you had to do was to 
denounce the newspapers, the Negroes, labor 
unions, big city businessmen, Wall Street, 
the Supreme Court, and many other such 
subjects. 
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Since the decision in Baker v. Carr the 
county unit system has gone down the drain 
and Georgia politicians are now trying to 
develop programs which will benefit all 
Georgians. If nothing else has changed, the 
quality of political oratory has improved. 

Both houses of our legislature have been 
made representative and the leaders in the 
leigslature are tackling the long neglected 
urban problems of our State. On June 16, 
we elected a representative lower house— 
including some 8 Negro citizens and 17 
Republicans, 

There has been a peaceful revolution and 
there is a genuine rebirth of interest in local 
government. 

Our congressional districts which had not 
been adjusted for more than 80 years have 
been fairly apportioned. We who represent 
rapidly growing areas can speak for our 
needs in Congress, 

Fifth. We can see that the thicket Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter worried about is not 
so bad after all. The jungle of malappor- 
tionment was much worse. 

At the time of the decision, 48 legislatures 
were malapportioned to some extent. Since 
Baker v. Carr 35 legislatures have acted to 
correct their malapportionment and in most 
of the remaining States some action is be- 
ing taken. 

The courts have not yet determined how 
much deviation will be permitted from the 
population norm, nor have the courts finally 
determined whether they will permit multi- 
representative districts or weighted voting. 

As I see it, one of the most wholesome 
things going on in American Government to- 
day is this critical examination of the basis 
for representation in our legislative bodies, 

Finally, my friends, although we are here 
tonight to celebrate a real victory for Vir- 
ginia, there is some unfinished business. 
We must oppose with all of our skill and 
might the efforts now being made in Con- 
gress to defeat the great principle set forth 
in Baker v. Carr. 

The Dirksen amendment would permit one 
house of the State legislature to be based on 
factors other than population, without de- 
fining what those factors are. The other ap- 
proach would be to withdraw jurisdiction of 
the court in reapportionment cases. The 
Dirksen amendment has been favorably re- 
ported out of subcommittee in the Senate, 
and hearings are being conducted in the 
House on a variety of proposals. Ninety-six 
Members of the House have offered 106 meas- 
ures to reverse the decision in your case, 
The Patman amendment in the House is 
the same as the Dirksen amendment in the 
Senate—119 Members of the House have 
signed a discharge petition. Only 99 more 
signatures are required to bring it to the 
floor. There is a real possibility that one 
or the other measure could pass this Con- 
gress, although the contest will be close. 

In my opinion the Dirksen amendment 
which would require a referendum in each 
State has a better chance than has the 
other approach of withdrawing jurisdiction 
from the Court. When the issue is finally 
submitted to the people I believe, in their 
wisdom, they will reject it. Those of us 
who are alert to what is at stake have a 
duty to wage the fight—to conserve, if 
you please, the idea of fair representation for 
every citizen in legislative bodies. 

As a dying gasp, a number of malappor- 
tioned State legislatures have applied to 
Congress to call a constitutional convention. 
This could, as many point out, open a Pan- 
dora’s box. 

Yes, my theme tonight is “One Man, One 
Vote, One Nation, One Man.” This is the 
concept which distinguishes our democracy, 
The rights, the character, the Judgment, the 
behavior of each individual are important. 
The decisions and actions of individual men 
have won us our freedom. 
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It takes a certain amount of courage to be 
a party plaintiff in a case such as the one 
you here have successfully prosecuted. 
Many individuals just won't get on the firing 
line where a basic but controversial issue 
such as your case presented is involved. 

One of the plaintiffs in the Georgia reap- 
portionment case came to me before he de- 
cided to be a plaintiff. He is an actuary, a 
fine man, and the father of seven children. 
He sought my counsel as a lawyer and friend. 
He told me that he wanted very much to be 
a plaintiff in such a case but, he said, “I 
am doing a good bit of work for an insurance 
company headed by a man who is a chief 
beneficiary of our malapportioned legisla- 
ture. What might be the consequences?” he 
asked. 

I told him what most of us learn in poli- 
tics. I said, “You have to assume that your 
head will be bloodied.” 

“In that case, if you put it that way,” he 
replied, “I have no alternative but to serve as 
a plaintiff.” 

That was one man and there are, thank 
God, many such men and women in America. 
These plaintiffs, these lawyers, and all of 
you who are willing to stand up for the basic 
principles on which this country was founded 
are such individuals. 

One vote: How can we deal in fractions 
when we talk about a man’s vote? This 
one vote, this meaningful vote, is what dis- 
tinguishes a freeman—an effective, respon- 
sible citizen. 

The Supreme Court has stated a great prin- 
ciple—that every citizen shall be entitled to 
judicial relief if he can show that he is ex- 
periencing invidious discrimination in the 
structure of a legislative body. And in the 
Wesberry case the Court has said that dis- 
tricts must be as nearly the same in popula- 
tion as practicable. 

One vote can be decisive in a popular elec- 
tion. One vote can be decisive in a 
legislature. 

One man, one vote: If we are to build our 
Nation on a rock, what stronger rock could 
there be than this principle? One man, one 
vote 

And finally, let us have one nation, indi- 
visible, under God, with liberty and justice 
for all 

Nearly two centuries ago Virginians played 
a dominant role in the shaping of our Fed- 
eral system, They contributed to the fed- 
eralist papers which so eloquently argued the 
case for one nation with its Federal-State- 
local approach to political problems and 
with its ingenious and time-tested system 
of checks and balances. 

A century ago Americans resolved on the 
field of battle that every man, woman, and 
child should enjoy full citizenship. 

And now we are approaching and entering 
our third century as a nation. To survive in 
this dangerous world we must be united as 
never before, and the idea that can unite us 
and which can make us invincible is to let 
the effective ballot of each citizen be the 
symbol of our political freedom. 

When the Federal system was started we 
thought more of the movement of goods. 
Now we see as equally important the move- 
ment of people. Each American has a stake 
in the vitality of the ballot everywhere in 
our 50 States. Who knows? You and I may 
move to Seattle or Minneapolis. Or Geor- 
glans move to Virginia—or Virginians to 
Georgia. 

In order to form a more perfect Union we 
need to establish the principle of one man, 
one vote. If we succeed then we will have 
one united nation. 

Twenty-one years ago this past April, in 
the climactic months of World War II, I 
sailed out of this Norfolk harbor on the 
destroyer escort Menges in company with 
some 80 ships bound for the Mediterranean. 
One of those ships was the Alexander Hamil- 
ton laden with 10,000 tons of TNT and 498 
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American servicemen, A German torpedo 
Plane from southern France attacked our 
convoy and that ship was hit. On a lovely 
spring night, 498 American boys were incin- 
erated in a pillar of flame which I can recall 
in my mind’s eye as clearly as if this ex- 
perience had occurred last night. 

Shortly thereafter our ship was hit and 31 
of my shipmates were killed. My executive 
officer and I viewed the bodies of our ship- 
mates and sought to understand the mean- 
ing of their deaths. 

The only meaning for us was the fact that 
these fine young men died so that you and 
I could have another chance to try and make 
the idea of representative government under 
law work. We are in their debt tonight as 
we sit here in this climate of freedom, in 
this comfortable hotel, in this prosperous 
city. And you and I have our work cut out 
for us, 

The other night I walked up the steps to 
the Lincoln Memorial with visitors from 
Holland—a man and wife. The husband had 
experienced the cruelty of Hitler’s occupa- 
tion of his country. 

We didn’t have to say much. We got the 
message of Lincoln and of this country. Our 
form of government is the last best hope on 
earth. And we, the living, must see to it 
that there is a new birth of freedom in this 
country. 

As I see it, this is the issue which we up- 
hold when we work for fair representation 
in our State and National Legislatures. 

I salute all of you in the Norfolk Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation, and I urge 
you to keep up your good work. Let us de- 
feat the effort to reverse the decision in your 
cases. 

Let us uphold the idea of one man, one 
Mg one nation, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


McGILL ON VIETNAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Ralph 
McGill, the distinguished publisher of 
the Atlanta Constitution, has written an 
excellent article entitled “Vietnam Con- 
ditions Make Total Victory Impossible.” 
The article was published recently in 
Many newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
McGill’s article, as published in the 
Lewiston, Idaho, Morning Tribune, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM CONDITIONS Make Toran VICTORY 
IMPOSSIBLE 

(Eprror’s NOTE.—Ralph McGill is publisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution.) 


(By Ralph McGill) 


Republican voices demanding “total vic- 
tory” in Vietnam arise out of intellectual 
and political dishonesty or willful ignorance 
of conditions that confronted the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations and 
that now are the problem of President John- 
son. Very few fathers and mothers in this 
country would prefer “fighting on to total 
victory in Vietnam“ to a negotiated agree- 
ment. Former President Eisenhower sup- 
ports the President and asks there be no 
criticism of his policy. But Senator Gold- 
water and his claque are increasingly critical, 
They want more troops committed and a 
campaign fought through the jungles to the 
capital of North Vietnam. Mr. Goldwater 
does not want the President to have a voice. 
He demands the generals take charge. 

To put a half million or more men in Viet- 
nam and commit them to a long battle 
through the jungle and hill terrain to the 
northern border of Vietnam would be a form 
of madness. 
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It would be madness because, in a very 
real sense, there are no borders to Vietnam. 
The entire peninsula is the battleground. 
If all Vietnam were occupied there would 
then be guerrilla forces in Cambodia and 
Thailand and a larger number in Laos. There 
now is some guerrilla activity in north 
Thailand. Laos has been a battleground 
for years. Cambodia also is a potential 
storehouse for guerrilla activity. 


“VICTORY” MEANINGLESS 


Therefore, to “fight to victory” in Viet- 
nam would be meaningless. The generals 
know this. 

The Defense Department and the Chiefs 
of Staffs alone know what the plans are. An 
observer may only speculate. There are two 
major speculative conclusions. 

One is that the Chinese, and the Vietcong 
already know that if Chinese troops are com- 
mitted, as they were in Korea, this coun- 
try will not then fight a ground war, as in 
Korea, but will, of necessity, use whatever 
strategic nuclear weapons are necessary. 

The second speculation is that there is a 
chance for negotiation and an agreement 
about neutralizing the southeast Asian 
peninsula. (We badly need a viable United 
Nations to assist in bringing off such a plan.) 

The Soviets, one would assume, also know 
of our alternative should the Chinese come 
in. A further speculation, therefore, is that 
the Soviets have not exerted pressures on Ho 
Chi Minh to consider negotiations, and will 
not, until they can determine to their satis- 
faction what the political effect of such pres- 
sure would be in other Communist countries. 
The Chinese have been trying to goad the 
Russians into direct and open aid to the Viet- 
cong. But European Communist parties will 
not so wish, 


DELAY UNDERSTANDABLE 


Russian delay is understandable. It is not 
possible to believe they would like to see a 
nuclear war grow out of the Vietnam crisis. 
Ho Chi Minh, the Soviet-trained Communist 
leader of the Vietcong, can hardly wish the 
Chinese to destroy him and his hold on North 
Vietnam by pushing the conflict to the point 
where the United States cannot do other 
than employ the alternative weapon. The 
Soviets, one can assume, wait for a nego- 
tiated peace pressure to grow before exert- 
ing pressure. 

American public opinion will want nego- 
tiations rather than the astonishingly bloody 
demand of the Republican right wing that 
we fight into and occupy North Vietnam for 
a “total victory.” Vietnam is but one slender 
slice of a peninsula problem. Nor are Amer- 
icans ready to abolish the American Constitu- 
tion which established civilian control and 
makes the President of the Nation the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

It is not surprising that reliable polls 
register strong public support of President 
Johnson’s position and his decisions. 

Vietnam is an ugly, distressing business. 
No one is comfortable about it. There is no 
ready answer. Total war assuredly is not it. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN W. MACY BY THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as I 
have noted before on the floor of the 
Senate, President Johnson has done an 
excellent job in finding qualified per- 
sons to fill high Federal positions, both 
from within the governmental service 
and from the outside. The highly able 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, John W. Macy Jr., has been very 
helpful to President Johnson in his talent 
hunt. Recently, the New York Times 
published an article, written by Charles 
Mohr, which gave a good account of Mr. 
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Macy’s activities and abilities. I ask 

unanimous consent that the article be 

printed at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From th New York (N.Y.) Times, June 28, 

1965] 
CIVIL SERVICE COHIEF WIELDS POWER AS 
JOHNSON’s TALENT SCOUT 


(By Charles Mohr) 


WasHINGTON, June 27.—Historically, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
has not been notably important in the Wash- 
ington power structure. 

But under Lyndon B. Johnson the current 
Chairman, John W. Macy, Jr., has become a 
major power at the White House. He has 
the large responsibility of helping Mr. John- 
son fill such sensitive posts as the chairman- 
ship of the Federal Power Commission, from 
which Joseph C. Swidler has announced he 
is resigning. 

Since last November Mr. Macy has served 
as President Johnson’s chief talent scout 
for major appointments. The President has 
also given him increasing responsibility to 
help him in improving the whole structure 
of Federal employment and administration, 

It seems ironic to some that Mr. Johnson, 
a consummate politician, has caused a de- 
cline in the patronage power of the 
Democratic National Committee, and of 
politicians in general, and has turned in- 
creasingly to the apolitical sort of men Mr, 
Macy favors, 

Together the two men have given the 
administration a distinctive coloration. It 
is one of primarily merit appointments, 
almost half of them promotions from the 
ranks of civil servants. There has been a 
conscious effort to exalt Government serv- 
ice as a lifetime profession and to look first 
among career men when a major job is 
open. 

THE BLUE NOTEBOOK 


Mr. Johnson is acutely aware that he will 
be judged as a President partly by the 
appointments he makes. 

The President has Mr. Macy keep up to 
date a blue-covered notebook detailing all of 
the major appointments Mr. Johnson has 
made since November 23, 1963, the first full 
day of his Presidency. 

It shows that Mr. Johnson has made more 
than 280 major appointments, including 
34 to the Federal bench. A total of 183 of 
these were to full-time, nonjudicial jobs. 
Some of the others went to posts on impor- 
tant but not full-time commissions and 
committees. 

If judges are excluded, 48 percent of the 
appointees were chosen from the ranks of 
Government service. The other appoint- 
ments were shared almost equally among 
three groups—lawyers, labor and industry, 
and universities. 

Mr. Macy has helped the President make 
most of these appointments. In most cases, 
he has, in the end, given the President three 
or four suggested names for a job, along with 
an evaluation of each man. Mr, Johnson 
does the choosing, but he is the first to say 
that Mr. Macy has considerable influence. 

“I am fond of him as a person,” says Mr. 
Johnson, 

The Macy-Johnson friendship began when 
Mr, Johnson, as Vice President, was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Equal Opportu- 
nity in Federal Hiring. It is apparent that, 
at a time when Mr. Johnson often felt 
slighted by some officials of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, he got courteous and friendly 
help from Mr, Macy. 

“Nobody gives a damn about the Vice 
President,” Mr. Johnson says wryly, “but 
John Macy worked very conscientiously with 
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me on the Equal Opportunity Committee. 
He even worked at night.” 

Mr. Macy, 48 years old, has an almost boy- 
ishly youthful air despite a head of gray 
hair clipped into a crew cut. In Govern- 
ment since 1938, he served as a personnel 
expert for both the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of the Army before 
becoming Executive Director—the top career 
post—in the Civil Service Commisson in 
1953. 

From 1958 until 1961 he was executive vice 
president of Wesleyan University, his alma 
mater. 

AN ORGANIZED MIND 


Mr. Macy has a precise and highly or- 
ganized mind and applies himself to his ex- 
tracurricular White House duties in a precise 
way. He has put together a file of about 
20,000 names of persons who have expressed 
interest in Government service or have been 
recommended by a wide range of figures in 
private life. 

The file often puts Mr. Macy on the track 
of men to fill a job vacancy. But the search 
really begins with a studious examination of 
the vacant job itself. 

Mr. Macy usually writes a “job profile,” 
outlining the qualities and experience needed 
or most desirable in the job. This profile, 
which is also studied by Mr. Johnson in 
many cases, makes the search easier by 
making clear what it is they are looking for. 
Finally, as the search narrows, Mr. Macy han- 
dles all details. 

If warranted, he checks with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee on political as- 
pects of the appointment (but the impor- 
tance of this has clearly waned), gathers 
opinion on candidates and finally gives the 
President concise evaluations of the repute~ 
tions of the contenders. 


SELECTION OF ENVOYS 


Mr, Macy sits in on State Department 
meetings regarding ambassadorial appoint- 
ments, and plays a role in this field. Be- 
cause Mr. Johnson believes in executive 
compatability, Cabinet secretaries have great 
latitude in picking assistant and deputy 
secretaries, but Mr. Macy is also in on this. 

A job like this never ends. Mr. Macy be- 
lieves there will always be a minimum of 
about a half-dozen vacancies. At present 
there are no more than that. 

The Treasury Department needs a gen- 
eral counsel, the Community Relations Serv- 
ice needs a director, and one assistant sec- 
retary slot is open at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Several ap- 
pointments to Government agencies expire 
this month, giving Mr. Johnson the option of 
reappointing men or looking for new ones. 

The most t of these cases was 
that of Mr. Swidler, whose term officially 
ended last Tuesday. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


In addition to screening and suggesting 
appointees, Mr. Macy is engaged en even 
more fundamental tasks. He has already 
codified and clarified directives on standards 
of ethical conduct for Government employees 
and will be the depositor for financial state- 
ments by top policymakers and a sort of 
court of appeal on ethics and conflict-of- 
interest cases, 

He is making the first full-scale study and 
inventory of some 500 to 600 middle-level 
policymaking jobs in Government. He is 
perhaps the most important administration 
adviser on such questions as Federal pay 
scales, personnel use, and like matters. 

President Johnson recently remarked that 
he had accepted about 90 percent of Mr. 
Macy’s suggestions in the job field and sent 
about 10 percent back for further study and 
reexamination, ultimately accepting some of 
them. 

In the game of advising Presidents that's 
an impressive batting average indeed. 
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SALUTE TO THE NATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the Na- 
tion magazine, a journal of social and 
political comment that has somehow 
survived since 1865, despite a marked 
disinclination to cater to advertisers or 
to respect the tenets of conventional edi- 
torial wisdom. 

The Nation has achieved the remark- 
able ability to take issues seriously, with- 
out taking itself too seriously. Any pub- 
lication that marks a centennial anni- 
versary must be naturally inclined to- 
ward self-congratulation. 

But the one virtue in which the Nation 
has taken the greatest pride is honesty; 
and the best proof of this honesty, curi- 
ously enough, can be found in the mate- 
rial the magazine has sent around, to 
mark its own birthday. 

For example, the handout unpompous- 
ly notes the remark of its editor after the 
first issue was put to bed: 

No. 1 is afloat; and the tranquillity that 
still reigns in this city, under the circum- 
stances, I confess amazes me. 


The release notes that after the third 
issue, the elated editor declared: 

We have so much money, that I don’t 
think we can fail, unless by stupendous mis- 
management. 


The release then wryly reported that 
a few months later the magazine was 
“broke.” 

Included in the anniversary press kit 
is a series of comments on the magazine 
written by prominent Americans. One 
would naturally expect that all of them 
would be carefully chosen for their ad- 
miring tone. 

But included right in the middle of the 
testimonials is a statement by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who is dutifully 
quoted as saying: 

It is always possible that what The Nation 
says is true; but there is never any inherent 
probability of it, and I think it is the most 
unsafe guide in American politics that there 
is. 


This, let us understand, is in printed 
material put out by the magazine in 
question. 

But here is another quotation from one 
of The Nation’s editorials, and one that 
delights me most: “Our criticisms may 
be ill-founded or ill-judged,”’ it says, but 
are always honest.” I submit that the 
first half of that sentence proves the last 
half. 

Sometimes I rather suspect that some 
publications that I know of would rather 
admit to dishonesty than to bad judg- 
ment. 

But all this is proof that even when it 
speaks of itself. The Nation is pains- 
takingly honest. In my opinion, the 
most trustworthy publication possible is 
one with the ability to smile at itself on 
occasion. The same could be said of 
public officials, too. 

So I congratulate the Nation on its 
birthday. I have enjoyed reading it. 
On one occasion, I even contributed an 
article to it, although I hesitate to men- 
tion that fact, because during their cele- 
bration, I do not like to create doubt 
about the editors’ judgment. 
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Seriously, however, I do not think the 
editors have a great deal to be modest 
about, 

The Nation has often put itself out on 
a limb, on a number of issues: civil 
rights, McCarthyism, imperialism, polit- 
ical machines, and others. 

But, in each case, if you waited around 
long enough, you found the limb getting 
pretty crowded. 


PROJECT HEAD START 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
pointed out before that children living in 
poverty often show learning difficulties 
as they approach school age. They fre- 
quently are handicapped in their ability 
to communicate—especially through 
speech. Moreover, they may see people 
outside the family as strange and threat- 
ening. By the time they reach school 
age, they may have experienced repeated 
failures and may feel a lack of confi- 
dence. 

It is apparent that efforts aimed at 
meeting these problems are necessary. 
Project Head Start has been established 
to assist in the development of programs 
for preschool children, to prepare them 
to meet the problems of school. This 
summer, Project Head Start will support 
training centers for preschool children 
in communities throughout the Nation, 
including Aberdeen, Coeur d'Alene, 
Plummer, Idaho Falls, and Nampa, in 
my own State. 

During a recent radio broadcast, Ed- 
ward P. Morgan made a number of ob- 
servations about the Head Start program 
that I wish to call to the attention of 
Senators. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his broadcast of June 28 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

A lot of people are suffering hangovers in 
the wake of the 20th anniversary festivities 
of the United Nations in San Francisco but 
the cause was not overcelebration. Given 
the current condition of the planet there was 
not much to celebrate. The fact is that the 
progress of the world toward sanity is pain- 
fully slow. Despite their professed desires 
for cooperation, stability and peace, the 
present adult populations of the growing 
family of nations and their leaders are per- 
haps too “set” in their ways to provide much 
hope for more rapid progress. Some of them, 
however have sense enough to realize that 
the real solution lies in education of the gen- 
erations to come. 

How many catastrophes of history might 
have been avoided if the protagonists had 
been better equipped with knowledge—not 
just battle intelligence but a broader, deeper 
understanding of people and their prejudices, 
and the ignorance from which many of these 
prejudices spring. 

In San Francisco at the UN meeting last 
Friday, President Johnson proposed to esca- 
late the war on poverty into an international 
campaign. That is a noble proposition but 
it will be meaningless if it is not accom- 
panied by a war on ignorance. Fortunately, 
a pattern for such a parallel effort is being 
drawn in one aspect of the U.S. antipoverty 
program, an operation called Project Head 


As one project official put it, Head Start 
is designed to help children from poor fami- 
lies fulfill their greatest growth potentiali- 
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ties.” Their physical, mental, and emotional 
growth have been cruelly stunted by the ac- 
cident of being poor. The concept is to give 
them food for their minds as well as their 
bodies in preschool courses this summer so 
they may be able to catch up with children 
in happier economic circumstances and en- 
able them to enter kindergarten or first grade 
in September on a basis nearer to par in their 
respective preparations. Hence the term 
Head Start. 

The initial response has been little short 
of exciting. There are already 13,433 Head 
Start child development centers being es- 
tablished across the country. Supporting 
legislation to expand the war on poverty, 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, testified before a Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare subcommittee to- 
day that more than half a million children 
will be in these centers this summer. He 
added that several university and other re- 
search centers will measure the effectiveness 
of the program. “Some payoffs * * * will 
not show up for * * * years * „ Shriver 
said, “but as early as next January we will 
know how the Head Start children are doing 
in first grade compared to other pupils.” 

Miracles will not be wrought but, belatedly, 
the appalling emptiness of the world these 
children from deprived homes live in will 
begin to be filled with some meaning. Oper- 
ation Overtake might be a better name for 
the project, they’ve got so far to go. One 
of a series of attractive teaching manuals for 
instructors illustrates this: 

“Children from disadvantaged families 
often seem to feel uncertain of who they are, 
what they look like, and how they fit into 
their world * * +,” one manual says. 

“A young child becomes himself as he 
discovers, shapes, and sharpens his identity, 
as he see himself reflected back by the peo- 
ple who care for him. 

“Mirrors are useful in school. They can 
show children, who may never have seen it 
before, their own physical likeness. Polaroid 
snapshots of Fred’s block building can prove 
a most thrilling experience for him and his 
family.” 

If psychologists are right in concluding 
that most of a person’s character is shaped 
by the time he or she reaches 7, then it fol- 
lows that their preschool education of privi- 
leged as well as underprivileged children 
needs more thought. But the economically 
neglected ones have been so outrageously 
neglected that the greatest effort must be 
concentrated on them. The framers of the 
revolutionary education bill enacted last 
spring had this in mind. They too provided 
for kindergarten and other special preschool 
training for deprived boys and girls. 

A potential boondoggle of duplication and 
waste loomed here between the efforts of 
Shriver’s Office and the Office of Education, 
headed by Francis Keppel. But instead of 
rivals, Shriver and Keppel became collabora- 
tors. A letter jointly signed by them is in 
the works urging the thousands of county 
boards of education in 50 States to start plan- 
ning now to extend Head Start centers into 
the fall on a regular basis. Conceivably 
these could be financed by funds provided by 
both the education and poverty acts. What 
about waste? Little danger, insists a Shriver 
spokesman, because both Education and 
antipoverty general headquarters will clue 
each other in on the merits of respective ap- 
plications. 

If this thing works, it will dignify the true 
mission of education, which is enlighten- 
ment. There is a certain contagion about 
enlightenment, and if other nations catch 
it, the U.N. may be able to toast a more hope- 
ful future when its 40th anniversary rolls 
around. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good- 
night from Washington. 
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A LATIN AMERICAN STATESMAN 
SPEAKS ON THE CRISIS IN LATIN 
AMERICA AND IN RELATION TO 
THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 
THERE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Expenditures, 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, was privileged, in connection with 
its hearings on Senate bill 1676, to hear 
the moving testimony of one of the out- 
standing figures in Latin America. He 
is Alberto Lleras Camargo, former Pres- 
ident of Colombia. 

Among the many striking commen- 
taries in the course of his remarks was 
his statement that at the current inor- 
dinate rate of population growth, the 
population has gone beyond manageable 
proportions, and that it is beyond the 
capacities of Latin Americans to cope 
with it; and he added the alarming 
warning that in Latin America it is 
breeding revolutionary pressures, famine, 
and many other disastrous problems, in 
proportions that exceed our imagination, 
even in the age of thermonuclear war. 

That graphic presentation of the crisis 
in Latin America, from one of its fore- 
most statesmen, deserves the widest pos- 
sible attention. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that his statement, to- 
gether with a biographical summary of 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the summary were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE POPULATION CRISIS IN LATIN AMERICA— 

STATEMENT BY ALBERTO LLERAS CAMARGO 


There is a crisis today, brought on by the 
population explosion that is going on mainly 
in the racially mixed, tropical, extremely poor 
belt that circles the globe and that separates 
the two white zones of the earth—the indus- 
trial, rich region of the north and that of the 
far south. Perhaps it is the emergence of 
this crisis that has converted development 
from a mere problem into an unrelenting 
obsession of the poor countries. This is also 
why it is such a baffling task for the indus- 
trial nations to find an acceptable way of 
living together with two-thirds of a world 
hard pressed by deep dissatisfactions and 
extreme social tensions, 

Until the beginning of this century, the 
world population had grown relatively slowly, 
and the increase in the mortality rate in the 
developed countries was followed almost 
automatically by a drop in the birth rate. 
But this did not happen when the new won- 
der drugs were introduced on a mass scale 
in the backward regions. Suddenly, tradi- 
tional diseases of the tropical zone began to 
disappear—such as yellow fever, the bubonic 
plague, and malaria. Others, which were 
once lethal—like tuberculosis, intestinal in- 
fections, typhus, typhoid fever and venereal 
diseases—could now be cured. When water 
treatment plants started rising and sanitary 
conditions began to improve in the cities, 
infant mortality dropped sharply. Inter- 
nationally organized public health campaigns 
on a vast scale made life possible in large 
areas which until then had been considered 
deadly for human beings. Nutrition also 
improved. 

But at the same time, the birth rate— 
instead of dropping as it had in the north 
and the far south—increased. The result 
has been a population growth, particularly 
in the less developed regions, that has been 
justly described as explosive. 
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The number of people in the world jumped 
from 2% billion in 1950 to 2,920 million in 
1960, and by 1970 is expected to reach 3% bil- 
lion, This means a 1 billion increase in 20 
years, It is estimated that at the time of 
Christ there were 250 million people in the 
world. It took 16 centuries to increase the 
total to 500 million. Then, suddenly, the 
figure shot up, and today we are caught up in 
the speeding spiral. If the population of the 
world were to grow at the rate prevailing in 
Latin America, it would double in 2344 years. 
A century from now it would reach the 
figure of 70,300 million. 

As we know, the amount of goods and 
services that were available or being produced 
in the developing countries prior to this 
burst of fertility has not grown at the same 
or even comparable rate. Thus, countries 
that were making solid and in some cases 
surprisingly good progress, like the great 
majority of the Latin American Republics, 
suddenly discovered new problems. There 
were not enough schools or hospitals, not 
enough land, insufficient food supplies, in- 
adequate law enforcement, and even not 
enough cemeteries to take care of the rising 
population. The spectacular urban progress 
that had got underway in the closing years 
of the last century and that produced 
European-style cities in Latin America— 
like Mexico, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Mon- 
tevideo, São Paulo and Rio de Janeiro— 
stopped. Instead, the cities became breeders 
of hitherto unknown problems. Water sup- 
plies, electric power, sewage systems and tele- 
phone services—all were inadequate. 

A new and terrible kind of leprosy—the 
slum—began to disfigure once comfortable 
and lovely urban centers. The drift of peo- 
ple from the countryside and the small towns 
to the cities turned into a desperate flight, 
for unemployment stalked the rural areas, 
and there was no change in the hard life 
that had always been the lot of the peasants: 
low salaries, boredom, gloom, and substand- 
ard schools. Rural migrants began to gather 
in the slums, living in hurriedly built shacks 
under the same bad or even worse conditions 
and amid the same primitiveness that had 
caused them to leave the countryside. Some 
of the toughest gangsters and more than one 
extremist political movement have their 
origin in these sad agglomerations of des- 
perate humanity. 

For a long time leaders of the backward 
countries failed to see that the population 
problem was the source of most of the evils 
they were trying to wipe out, and of the 
stagnation in their nation’s development. 
Thus, the economists explained the migra- 
tion of the peasants in terms of the attrac- 
tion of urban salary levels. 

But the most discouraging aspect of the 
population explosion is that it is occurring 
at precisely the time when other economic 
factors add to the seriousness of its impact. 
The gradual mechanization of agriculture is 
putting millions of peasants out of regular 
jobs. In its wake we find a bedraggled army 
of nomads who earn their precarious living 
through part-time work in the harvest sea- 
son. These farm workers have no more feel- 
ing for the land than the factory worker has 
for his plant—but factories at least work the 
year round, 

On the other hand, industry, which was 
expected to create enough jobs to absorb the 
rural influx and to cope with the surging 
population growth, becomes more heavily 
automated every day. If automation is a 
serious problem in highly developed coun- 
tries, it is a matter of life or death in the 
backward nations. Worse yet, its message 
seems to be that economic development is 
not achieving its human purpose—to create 
jobs. Even so, the population keeps expand- 
ing. Improved drugs keep lengthening the 
life span, and the result is the coexistance 
of more old people with the burgeoning new 
generations. 
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The unemployment problem is mushroom- 
ing at a fantastic rate in Latin America. 
Only part of it is reflected in the statistics. 
Underemployment is the other part—jobs 
which yield substandard wages and condemn 
people to a life of permanent poverty. It 
begins to look as though the slums in and 
around the cities of Latin America are out- 
growing the cities proper. In quite a few 
cases, efforts of governments to solve the 
housing problem, which have made good 
headway in many places, have led to stepped- 
up rates of migration from the countryside 
to those cities where these housing programs 
are underway. In other words, the rural 
population is attracted to the cities by news 
of progress in homebuilding, with the result 
that the progress is quickly neutralized. 

The population problem varies in intensity 
throughout Latin America. From the sta- 
tistical point of view, the southernmost 
region of the hemisphere, and within that 
zone particularly Argentina and Uruguay, 
shows a relatively moderate growth rate. On 
the other hand, Chile’s population is mount- 
ing rapidly. In general, the formation of 
top-heavy concentrations of people continues 
to pose serious problems everywhere. For 
example, the province of Buenos Aires ap- 
pears to be growing at approximately the rate 
that has prevailed in Colombia in recent 
years. This is due chiefly to migration from 
other parts of Argentina. Thus unemploy- 
ment, overcrowding and inadequacy of pub- 
lic services are just as critical in the metro- 
politan area of Buenos Alres as in the rapidly 
growing cities of Caracas, Lima, Bogotá or 
Mexico. 

A first and superficial look at the map of 
Latin America could lead to the conclusion 
that the region is not overpopulated. If 
deserts, snow-capped mountains and tropical 
rainforests were suitable for human settle- 
ment, the 600 million people who are expected 
to inhabit Latin America by the end of the 
century would fit comfortably into the area. 
In fact, based on a straight calculation of 
population density per square mile, the Latin 
American figure would be lower than the 
comparable ratio for Europe. But this kind 
of analysis does not go to the heart of the 
problem. What has caused the crisis is the 
speed at which Latin America’s population 
has been growing. If the population increase 
were not proceeding at such an inordinate 
rate, the problem would be manageable. But 
at the current rate, it is beyond manage- 
able proportions, and certainly beyond the 
capacities of the Latin Americans to cope 
with it. Latin America is breeding misery, 
revolutionary pressures, famine, and many 
other potentially disastrous problems in pro- 
portions that exceed our imagination even 
in the age of thermonuclear war. 

The only way to solve these problems is 
through population control. Today this can 
and must mean reducing the rate of growth. 
In the future, it might well be in order to 
step it up again, if the effects of the reduc- 
tion should turn out to be excessive or un- 
healthy. But, as Huxley has said, since man 
has made it his business to control death— 
and in large part he has succeeded—he can- 
not escape the need to control birth. 

Because I believe this, I also believe that 
any legislation that seeks to develop practical 
approaches to population control is beneficial. 
And the results of research in the vast field 
of demographic studies, as well as any prac- 
tical applications that emerge from these 
studies should be made available to any na- 
tion that asks for assistance in this matter. 


THE CAREER OF FORMER PRESIDENT LLERAS 
CAMARGO, OF COLOMBIA 
Last year Harvard University conferred 
upon Dr. Lleras an honorary doctor of laws 
degree, with the citation: “The vision of 
Bolivar finds contemporary expression in the 
life of this able son of the New World.” 
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Comparing a living American to the Great 
Liberator might seem to be an exaggeration, 
but in Dr. Lleras’ case, Harvard’s words were 
well chosen. As journalist, educator, and 
statesman, Dr, Lleras has devoted his im- 
posing intellect to a lifetime of service to 
freedom, democracy, and hemisphere peace 
and unity. 

While still in his twenties, Dr. Lleras al- 
ready had distinguished himself in two 
separate fields of endeavor—journalism and 
government. At the age of 24, he became 
editor of Bogot&’s prestigious newspaper, 
El Tiempo. At 25, he was elected secretary- 
general of Colombia’s Liberal Party. The 
following year he was elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies where he served as 
speaker. 

Subsequently, Dr. Lleras has held an array 
of responsible national posts, among them: 
Minister of Interior, Minister of Education, 
Minister of Government, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ambassador to Washington, and 
twice President of his nation. Along the 
way he founded and edited the newspaper, 
El Liberal and Semana, a weekly news- 
magazine. 

Fortunately for the hemisphere, Dr. 
Lleras’ talents were not reserved for his own 
country. In 1933 he attended the Seventh 
Inter-American Conference in Montevideo 
as secretary of the Colombia delegation. (It 
so happened that I was there as the adviser 
to the U.S. delegation). Two years later 
he was a delegate to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in 
Buenos Aires. In 1945, he headed the Co- 
lombian delegation to the Chapultepec Con- 
ference in Mexico and the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. From 1947 
to 1954 Dr. Lleras served as head of the Pan 
American Union. During this period, almost 
singlehandedly, he transformed the largely 
ineffectual Pan American Union into the 
Organization of American States, whose 
charter he largely wrote. Although Dr. 
Lleras returned to Colombia in 1954, where 
he proceeded to lead the battle against the 
entrenched dictatorship of Gen. Rojas 
Pinilla, his interest in hemisphere peace and 
prosperity remained keen, When the Alli- 
ance for Progress seemed to be faltering in 
1962, the American Republics called upon 
Dr. Lleras to diagnose its troubles and rec- 
ommend remedies. 

Today, Dr. Lleras is back to his first love, 
journalism, as chairman of Visión, Latin 
America’s largest newsmagazine. He brings 
to that position over three decades of inti- 
mate knowledge of Latin American political 
and economic developments. Hence, it is 
with deep respect that I read his views on 
Latin America’s population growth and dis- 
covered that Dr. Lleras shares my concern 
about the effects of unbridled human re- 
production on the future of the region. 

In a Visión editorial on May 29, 1964, Dr. 
Lleras wrote: 

“We are having plenty of trouble even now 
trying to develop our countries with our 
present population level, and the figures 
showing current economic growth virtually 
melt away when they are divided by popula- 
tion growth. This being the case, the steadi- 
ly rising deficiencies in employment, hous- 
ing, and other essential needs (such as pure 
water systems and public health facilities) 
will create a crisis of unimaginable propor- 
tions 36 years hence. 

“No one with governmental responsibility, 
and very few without such responsibility,” 
wrote Dr. Lleras in his editorial“ have 
paused to examine this problem with the 
intention of suggesting solutions. No one 
has declared that it is impossible for us to 
advance to 600 million human beings blindly, 
when there is as yet no possibility to feed 
them, clothe them, shelter them, take care 
of their sicknesses, and spare them misery.” 
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THE OPPOSITION TO ESCALATION 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, there 
is some speculation that the American 
people, without much dissent, are pre- 
pared to accept a major American war 
on the Asian mainland. I do not believe 
that this is the case. A large portion 
of the American people do not believe 
that a major war on the Asian mainland 
would serve our national interests. An 
even larger proportion wish to preserve 
the right of free discussion of alterna- 
tives open to us in the Vietnam crisis. 

These points are made in excellent 
editorials written by Lewis E. Hower, and 
published in the Emmett, Idaho Messen- 
ger-Index on June 10; by Drury Brown, 
in the Blackfoot, Idaho, News of June 3; 
and by Lee Ester, in the Idaho State 
Journal on June 11. As Mr. Hower 
noted: 

There is a moral right in honoring a com- 
mitment made in good faith. There is a 
moral right in defending a people who want 
to be defended. But there is no moral right 
in deliberately expanding a war of doubtful 
virtue for no other reason than that we lack 
the guts, the patience, and the stamina to 
climb the more difficult and frustrating path 
of peace. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials are ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Emmett (Idaho) Messenger-Index, 
June 10, 1965] 


ESCALATION 


American troops yesterday assumed a new 
role in Vietnam as combatants, under cer- 
tain conditions, rather than mere advisers 
to the Vietnamese Government troops. 

And thus comes one more step in the es- 
calation of a bloody, futile war which so far 
slants toward one of two unacceptable con- 
clusions: the humiliating retreat of American 
force and influence, abandoning southeast 
Asia to Communist piracy; or the eventual 
destruction of 20th century civilization by 
the ultimate exchange of nuclear holocaust. 

The United States is dabbling at changing 
the universally understood rules of a very 
risky game. We are listening too much, or 
else not enough to the belligerents among 
us who demand a military conclusion, now, to 
the mess in Vietnam. We lack the resolve 
to commit the massive, all-out military force 
necessary for a quick military conclusion, 
and we are lacking the patience, forebear- 
ance, and delicate diplomatic skills without 
which no real victory is possible. 

Victory in Vietnam cannot possibly be any- 
thing less, or more, than a stable, strong, in- 
digenous government able to stand on its own 
feet and solve its own problems, 

A quick, decisive deployment of massive 
military force could stop the fighting—and 
ereate more insoluble problems. 

But we are being neither decisive nor pa- 
tient. We are dabbling in escalation. 

First by extending our bombing strikes 
into North Vietnam, and now by assigning 
our troops to a combatant role, we invite and 
soon will experience a counterforce sup- 
ported by other powerful and interested na- 
tions. 

And then, it is presumed, we will meet 
the counterforce by necessary step by step 
small increments in our own commitment 
of force. This is the essence of escalation. 
It slowly accelerates until the commitment 
on both sides becomes irreversible. It even- 
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tually evokes the total, all-out clash, the 
deperate destruction of powerful nations at 
war. 

In Vietnam, it is the United States which 
is changing the rules. We are adding the in- 
crements. We are escalating the war. 

Vivid is the memory of a trip just a little 
over 2 years ago when General Smith, Direc- 
tor of Intelligence for our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, turned the controls of his plane over 
to the copilot and came back in the cabin 
to talk through a long, starry night. 

The question then was whether nuclear 
war could be waged in a tit-for-tat fashion. 
You wipe out one of our cities, so we rocket 
a bomb over and wipe out one of yours. The 
exchange goes back and forth, bomb for 
bomb, tit for tat, until both sides have 
had time to reflect upon the unbearable con- 
sequences, and both conclude that they must 
back down. 

No, General Smith believed, that is not the 
way it could be. One of the most incontro- 
vertible lessons of history is that once com- 
mitment is made in war, nations do not 
back down until they are clearly beaten and 
exhausted, unable to carry on the struggle 
effectively. 

The first nuclear bomb flung in deliberate 
anger, the general concluded, is the certain 
signal for total full-scale response. The 
object in nuclear war is to wipe out every 
possible fraction of the enemy’s capability 
immediately so as to diminish his nuclear 
response. After the first bomb, no one can 
afford to wait and see if there will be a 
second; there will be hundreds of them all 
at once. 

Who can say what relevance this has to 
Vietnam? 

If step-by-step escalation of our own mak- 
ing ultimately leads to the commitment of 
massive Chinese land forces on the other 
side, we are automatically in a war that 
cannot be won without nuclear weaponry 
on one side that is unavailable to the other. 
Then what? Do we incinerate Red China? 
Do we find out, in whatever brief moment 
might remain, whether Russia really would 
respond in kind? 

Or do we tuck our tail between our legs 
and tell China the Pacific is hers? 

There is a moral right in honoring a com- 

mitment made in good faith. There is moral 
right in defending a people who want to be 
defended. But there is no moral right in 
deliberately expanding a war of doubtful 
virtue for no other reason than that we lack 
the guts, the patience, and the stamina to 
climb the more difficult and frustrating paths 
of peace. 
But if indeed it is essential that we must 
escalate the war, as the stupid duplicity of 
a recent white paper would have us believe, 
then it is suicide to do it little by little, 
always waiting to see if the next bomb will 
come from the other side. 

It will. 


[From the Blackfoot (Idaho) News, June 3, 
1965 


] 
DISSENT BEFORE Ir’s Too LATE 


In these days when it appears that the 
foreign policy line being pursued by Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson might have been taken 
from the 1964 campaign speeches of Senator 
Barry Goldwater, it might be appropriate to 
emphasize some of the legitimate fears 
aroused by this policy. 

A statement of those fears, that is a case 
in point, was raised by the Drew Pearson re- 
port carried Wednesday morning in the 
Blackfoot News. 

Pearson says that present American policy 
with regard to the war in Vietnam is cal- 
culated to bring us into head-on collision 
with the Soviet Union. 

He points out that in Russia there exists 
the same extreme rightwing in reverse that 
exists in the United States. 
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The old Stalinists in the Soviet bureau- 
cracy and in the Red army have the same 
feeling of the inevitability of war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
the sooner it is gotten to the better, that 
is held by the war hawks of the United 
States. 

Conduct of foreign policy in the United 
States, says Pearson, and the response to it 
in Russia resembles that of two small boys 
spoiling for a fight, with each piling chips 
on their shoulders and defying the other to 
knock them off. 

In the background hover the missiles 
pointed at the cities of the Soviet Union 
and those pointed at the population centers 
of the United States. 

Where can the escalation to the ultimate 
be reversed? 

Pearson points out that our policy of 
bombing North Vietnam is not paying off. 
And reports from the battlefront verify his 
conclusion, 

Ground fire knocked out two of our 
bombers yesterday. The rainy season is 
approaching where our overwhelming air 
superiority will be nullified. Meanwhile, the 
revolutionaries in North and South Vietnam 
show much more stomach for continuation 
of the jungle fighting than the South Viet- 
nam cadres of troops. 

What reason do we have to feel the revolu- 
tionary urge of the masses of people in 
southeast Asia can be quelled? 

Pearson compares the situation in south- 
east Asia at the present time with the situ- 
ation of the North American Colonies in 
1776 with regard to Great Britain. 

With the success of the American Revo- 
lution, the revolutionaries of the day have 
in the history books become glamorized. 

They appear to us to be nicer fellows than 
the current crop now in ferment in Asia. 

The sourcebooks, however, tell another 
story. We don’t read in the school textbooks 
how the Tories of that day fared at the hands 
of the American patriots. They fail to men- 
tion how those loyal to the establishment 
of King George and his law and order were 
murdered, tarred and feathered, saw their 
homes and barns go up in flames, and were 
finally harried out of the 13 Colonies into 
Canada. 

There was nothing pretty about the French 
Revolution that toppled the old regime. 

Both revolutions had the common result 
of overthrowing governments that had be- 
come unpopular. So now we gloss over the 
turmoil and pain caused the ruling order 
that preceded them. 

The days of white supremacy and the im- 
position of order imposed by the white race 
over the two-thirds population of the world 
that is colored would appear to be doomed. 
This basic fact leads me to wonder how we 
get out of the mess in Vietnam. 

This expression of thought may be un- 
popular to many who read it. 

Maybe I'm wrong, but I think it should be 

The time may be approaching when dis- 
sent from what appears to be the official and 
popular position will be impossible. 


[From the Idaho State Journal, June 11, 
1965] 
To EXPLORE ALTERNATIVES 

Many thoughtful and loyal Americans 
have voiced outspoken opposition to this 
country’s policies in South Vietnam and in 
the Dominican Republic. While they support 
the President because they feel it is their 
duty, others harbor grave doubts about esca- 
lating the war in southeast Asia and about 
intervening in internal affairs of a Latin 
American nation, and they remain silent. 
Still others wholeheartedly support what- 
ever measures are necessary in both strife- 
torn lands to subdue aggressive and rebel- 
lious elements, thus to protect American in- 
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terests. Whatever their views, the holders 
of these opinions remain Americans, free to 
agree or disagree among themselves and free 
to voice their approval or disapproval of 
U.S. policies, all in good faith. 

It is distressing, then, to hear a U.S. Sena- 
tor label as “defeatists” and “appeasers”’ those 
who disagree with the policy of extending 
the war in Vietnam. In a speech yesterday, 
Senator THomas J, Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, attacked a “noisy minority” that 
is clamoring for US. withdrawal. They 
probably number somewhat less than 10 per- 
cent of the total population,” he said. “But 
this minority of defeatists and appeasers, by 
din of their incessant clamor, their seem- 
ingly boundless energy, their hundreds of 
newspaper advertisements, and the apparent- 
ly limitless funds which fanaticism always 
generates, have had an impact that is out of 
all proportions to their actual numbers.” 

The Senator is thus implying that any- 
one who favors an alternative to all-out war 
wants to sell out our interests and those of 
a nation to which we have made commit- 
ments. He implies also that opponents of 
US. foreign policy want to play into Com- 
munist hands. Without doubt, there has 
been Communist influence in some of the 
“teach-ins” and the protests around the 
country, but the Senator from Connecticut 
would be hard pressed to prove that respon- 
sible voices in Congress, including that of 
Senator FRANK CHURCH of Idaho, and in 
universities and elsewhere are in the least 
inspired by communism. 

Indeed, the teach-in movement and the de- 
bates on foreign policy may be inspired by 
the uneasy feeling that there is what the 
New Statesman, a British publication, calls 
a “vacuum of ideas” in the higher levels of 
U.S. policy planning. Recalling that Presi- 
dent Kennedy “invariably consulted with a 
wide variety of advisers within his entou- 
rage—men skilled in the calculation, not only 
of the direct military and political risks, but 
in the effect of America's actions on the 
movement of opinion and the clash of ideas,” 
the New Statesman contends that now, “the 
‘civilizing’ element no longer have full ac- 
cess to the White House * * * Both in Viet- 
nam and in the Dominican Republic, Presi- 
dent Johnson and his advisers have resorted 
to excessive military methods because they 
lack the will or the ability to devise the (ad- 
mittedly complex) diplomatic solutions 
which these problems require.” As a result, 
the New Statesman noted, “the intellectual 
debate over the use of force in American 
policy has moved outside the White House 
and into Congress and the newspapers. It 
says much for the resilience of American 
democracy that, although the Nation is now 
committed to hostilities in two theaters, 
many Congressmen, journalists and leaders 
of public opinion, openly and flercely con- 
test the wisdom of President Johnson's ac- 
tions.” 

While he may disagree with those who 
disagree with the President, Senator Dopp 
has no cause whatever to impute unpatriotic 
motives to those who take issue with policy 
and with prevailing opinion. For the great 
debate is to explore and possibly to pursue 
alternatives, and not to sell out—L. E. 


CONTINUED DECLINE OF THE U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial in the Washington Evening 
Star of Tuesday, July 6, calls attention 
to the continued decline of the U.S. 
merchant marine. 

The editorial points out that even 
with substantial Federal subsidies for 
ship construction costs and seamen’s 
wages, our labor costs are pricing us out 
of the world market. The title of the 
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editorial—“Killing the Golden Goose“ 
is particularly appropriate in this case. 

Incessant wage demands and strikes 
in this industry will result in the virtual 
disappearance of American commercial 
shipping from the high seas. I may 
add, Mr. President, that this trend is 
not confined to the merchant marine. 

Proposals before this Congress would, 
if adopted, in effect legislate further 
wage increases throughout major seg- 
ments of the economy, and thus might 
have the effect of reducing jobs. These 
proposals deserve the most careful 
study, in view of the burden already 
placed on our economy to maintain 
stability and continued growth without 
inflation. 

I commend this editorial, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp, for the wider distribution 
it deserves. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, July 6, 
1965] 


KILLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


It doesn’t take a great deal of acumen to 
perceive that the United States merchant 
marine is on the skids. In 1949 we had 3,421 
ships in our merchant fleet. By last year 
the number had declined to 2,529, despite a 
variety of Government subsidies in construc- 
tion and operations adding up to $380 mil- 
lion annually. 

America, originator of some of the most 
admired commercial vessels in history, in- 
cluding the nuclear ship Savannah, the war- 
time mass-produced Victory and Liberty class 
ships, and the beautiful 19th century clip- 
pers, now is fifth-rate in merchantmen. Even 
Norway has more tons of shipping afloat. 

One doesn't have to look far for the rea- 
sons. Labor costs are pricing us out of 
the world market, despite Federal outlays 
that pay 55 percent of original ship con- 
struction costs and 72 percent of a subsidized 
seaman’s wage. 

With that kind of background, one would 
think the seafaring unions might cast a look 
into the future now and then, wondering 
if their fierce resistance to automation and 
their incessant wage demands would reduce 
jobs even further. One would think that 
this would be the case. But in New York 
City the Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation seems to be doing its best to dispel 
such notions, 

Because of its current strike against five 
leading American steamship lines, departures 
of major passenger liners have been can- 
celed, including that pride of the fleet, the 
United States. The 3,000 travelers with 
reservations are heading for foreign ships or 
airlines. And at least one union colleague, 
Joseph Curran of the National Maritime 
Union, has pointed out that allowing these 
vessels to sail would have in no way ham- 
pered the strike or negotiations. 

“A kick in the face,” Mr. Curran calls the 
tleup of passenger vessels. It is worse than 
that, it is an outrage. With the tourist 
season now at its height, the scramble of 
these passengers to foreign carriers will not 
only sow ill will for future years but also 
will aggravate the balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In his state of the Union message Presi- 
dent Johnson pledged a “new policy for our 
merchant marine.” That has yet to appear. 
And it becomes increasingly hard to fathom 
just what Uncle Sam could do in the way 
of new subsidies or automated ships that 
will rescue the merchant fleet if the in- 
transigent seamen's unions continue to 
whipsaw the industry with senseless strikes. 
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THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT FILM 
“PHOTOSCENIC AMERICA” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Stewart 
Udall, has again demonstrated his bias 
against the South, this time with the 
scissors, in editing the South out of the 
Interior Department’s new film entitled 
“Photoscenic America.” I call to the at- 
tention of Senators an article, from the 
News & Courier, of Charleston, S.C., 
dated July 8, 1965, and entitled “South 
Slighted in Tourism Film.” The article 
points out that the film, which is de- 
signed to promote tourism in America, in 
accord with the President’s recent plea 
with Americans to travel here, rather 
than abroad, because of the gold out- 
flow problem, was originally 65 minutes 
long, and was cut to 24 minutes. A Udall 
aid is quoted in the story as stating it 
“just happened” that it was the South 
that wound up on the cutting-room floor. 

Mr. President, many of the best tourist 
attractions in this country can be found 
in our Southland. The State of South 
Carolina abounds with beautiful tourist 
attractions, as do the States of Florida, 
Virginia—in fact, all of the Southern 
States. 

Mr. Udall went out of his way, a few 
years ago, to try to bar the Fouke Fur 
Co., of Greenville, S.C., from its long- 
time contract with the Interior Depart- 
ment for processing Alaskan sealskin 
furs simply because this firm decided 
that it would prefer to operate in Green- 
ville, S.C., rather than in St. Louis, Mo. 
Thanks to the General Accounting Office, 
we were able to get Mr. Udall reversed 
on that prejudicial decision against the 
State of South Carolina and the South. 

During the past 2 weeks, I have twice 
called to the attention of the Senate 
an attempt by Mr. Udall to try to block 
a private enterprise venture in South 
Carolina, which would bring $700 mil- 
lion into the construction of a power- 
generating complex in an area of our 
State which has been tabbed by the 
Johnson administration as poverty 
stricken. 

Mr. Udall keeps crying about prejudice 
and bias. It is time, Mr. President, that 
he wipe the mote out of his own eye, and 
try to help step up the South, rather 
than continue to step on the South. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
on this subject, from the News & Courier, 
and another one, from the Washington 
Daily News, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follow: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
July 8, 1965] 
SOUTH SLIGHTED IN TOURISM FILM 
(By Roulhac Hamilton) 

WASHINGTON. —President Johnson’s invita- 
tion to American citizens to visit the United 
States apparently doesn’t include the old 
Southland—at least not as far as Interior 
Secretary Stwart L. Udall is concerned. 

If one is to be guided by a film sponsored 
by the Interior Department to encourage 
“see America First” tourism, there isn’t any 
South, except for a couple of places called 
Miami Beach and San Antonio, Tex. 

The film, called “Photoscenic America” is 
being shown five times daily in departmental 
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auditorium here for the specified purpose of 
getting people to heed the President's bid- 
ding that they stay out of Europe and see 
their own homeland to help cure the balance 
of payments. 

The strip plainly bears the stamp of Udall, 

a former Arizona congressman who notori- 
ously detests the South. Except for Miami 
Beach and San Antonio, mention of any 
spot south of the Mason-Dixon line is con- 
spicuously absent in the Interior Department 
film. 
There are shots of Niagara Falls, Death 
Valley, New York, Boston, Washington, Phila- 
dephia and the Liberty Bell. The narrator 
takes you westward to Chicago, briefly south- 
ward to San Antonio and the Alamo, then 
west again to San Francisco’s cable cars and 
Chinatown, and to Disneyland. Inexplicably, 
the narrator jumps across the continent to 
“lush Miami Beach,” and then back to the 
Nation’s northernmost and westernmost ex- 
tremes, Alaska and Hawaii. 

But no mention of Virginia’s historic 
landmarks, not even George Washington’s 
Mount Vernon, nor Thomas Jefferson’s 
Monticello, nor Robert E. Lee’s Arlington. 
No mention of historic Charleston, now a 
great naval bastion, nor of New Orleans. No 
mention of the beautiful and timeless Great 
Smokies, nor of famous Cape Hatteras. No 
mention of booming Atlanta, the metropolis 
of the South—nor of Cape Kennedy, the 
launching platform for the Nation’s space 
spectaculars. 

Mention of Harvard, in “old and charming 
Boston,” there is. But there is no mention 
of the oldest State universities—Georgia and 
North Carolina—nor of William & Mary, the 
Nation’s second oldest college, nor of the 
College of Charleston, the oldest municipal 
institution of higher learning. 

But there was “no intent at all” to slight 
the South, a Udall aid insisted. The aid 
piously explained that the film, produced by 
Eastman Kodak Co., originally ran 65 min- 
utes and had to be cut to 24 minutes. It 
“just happened,” he surmised, that it was 
the South which wound up on the cutting 
room floor. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
July 7, 1965] 

ONLY MIAMI BEACH AND SAN ANTONIO: “SEE 
AMERICA” FILM SKIPS Over SOUTH 
(By Cordelia Ruffin) 

President Johnson’s invitation to Ameri- 
can citizens to visit the U.S.A. apparently 

doesn’t include the old Southland. 

At least not if one is to be guided by a 
film strip produced by Eastman Kodak, 
sponsored by the Interior Department and 
being given five showings daily at the De- 
partmental Auditorium through July and 
August. 

The fim is called “Photoscenic America,” 
and conspicuously absent is any mention 
of any spot south of the Mason Dixon line, 
except for Miami Beach, and San Antonio, 
Tex. 

The film opens with shots of some of 
America’s scenic wonders—Niagara Falls, 
Death Valley—and then moves to New York, 
From there the narrator takes us to “old 
and charming Boston”, then Washington, 
“nerve center” of America, and Philadelphia 
and the Liberty Bell, “reminder of our 
heritage”. The narrator then veers west- 
ward to “Carl Sandburg’s Chicago * * + 
hog butcher of the world.’ He steers briefly 
southward to San Antonio and the Alamo, 
and then west again to San Francisco, its 
eable cars and Chinatown, Disneyland, and 
back east to “lush Miami.” We wind up 
with a trip to Alaska and Hawali. 

No mention of Virginia and its historic 
landmarks, Williamsburg and Jamestown. 
Not even Mount Vernon. No mention of 
Jefferson’s beautiful Monticello, or his 
University of Virginia or William & Mary, 
second oldest college in the land. And 
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what about Civil War battlefields—Manassas 
and Bull Run? 

What about Charleston and New Orleans 
and the Great Smokies? 

There was “no intent at all” to slight the 
South, a surprised Interior Department aid 
said, when the subject came up. The film, 
originally 65 minutes long, had to be cut to 
24 minutes, and lots of cities got left out, he 
said. 

A representative of the Virginia State 
Travel Association here seemed mildly put 
out when she heard about it. There were 
more Virginians at the “See America first” 
promotion meetings than any other Ameri- 
cans, she said. Her association has a 15- 
minute film on Virginia and her suggestion 
was to use it to “supplement” Photoscenic 
America. 

“Everybody knows Williamsburg is the 
main attraction in the East,” she said. 

One can understand the Government’s 
reluctance to promote travel to trouble 
spots such as Selma, Ala., or Philadelphia, 
Miss. But then there’s trouble everywhere. 
Who's in the mood for Geneva on the Lake? 


BUGABOOS, BPA, AND THE FACTS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on the 
subject of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, misinformation seems to grow 
like weeds, while the facts trail behind, 
like a one-legged man with a rusty hoe. 
Recently, the Ogden Standard-Exam- 
iner summarized in one editorial all the 
misinformation attempting to prove that 
southern Idaho should not have the ac- 
cess to Federal power afforded the rest 
of the Northwest. The editorial was 
cogently answered in a letter to the edi- 
tor by Charles F. Luce, BPA Adminis- 
trator. 

In the interest of setting the record 
straight about a question of great im- 
portance to Idaho, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the pertinent portions of the 
Ogden Standard-Examiner editorial of 
June 6 and the letter of reply from Mr. 
Luce. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the editorial and the letter were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION TRIES 
SOUTH IDAHO ATTACK AGAIN 

During the last 7 fiscal years, the Bonneville 
Power Administration has shown an operat- 
ing loss of more than $67 million. 

This deficit has been made up from the 
Public Treasury. 

This means that the BPA has been sub- 
sidized by taxpayers to the tune of nearly 
$10 million a yéar since 1958. 

But has this red ink operation phased the 
public power advocates? 

It has not. They are still pushing Con- 
gress for authority to extend the Bonneville 
Power empire into southeastern Idaho—an 
extension that would mean even more losses 
to be made up from more taxes. 

» * + * * 

Accordingly, we believe the people of Utah 
should understand the full picture—and the 
reasons why “cheap” power, like BPA wants 
to peddle in south Idaho, isn’t cheap for the 
taxpayers that have to foot this agency’s 
bills. 

Specifically at issue is a request by BPA 
for $1 million to survey and design a high- 
voltage powerline. It would begin at McNary 
Dam in Oregon and terminate at Alexander, 
in southeastern Idaho. 

Total cost to build the line, with associated 
switching stations and other installations, 
would be $132 million, engineers estimate. 
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The $1 million request was turned down 
last year by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which suggested that BPA work out 
“wheeling” arrangements with private power 
companies instead of building its own expen- 
sive line. 

Such “wheeling” contracts are already in 
wide usage in many sections of the country. 
Power generated at Flaming Gorge Dam, 
north of Vernal, is delivered to so-called pref- 
erence customers—municipal power setups 
and rural electrification systems—over Utah 
Power & Light Co. lines for a fixed, nominal 
fee. 
Several communities in the Golden Spike 
empire obtain their power supplies through 
such an arrangement. 

But attempts by the Idaho Power Co. and 
Utah Power & Light Co., the private utilities 
operating in southern Idaho, to work out 
“wheeling” deals with Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration have failed. 

So the BPA asked Congress again this year 
for the $1 million to prepare its plans on the 
$132 million Oregon-Idaho line. 

Hearings have been conducted in Washing- 
ton by subcommittees in the House and Sen- 
ate. Neither subcommittee has made a rec- 
ommendation yet. 

During the Senate hearing, spokesmen for 
both Utah Power and Idaho Power explained 
the difficulties in getting together with BPA 
on the “wheeling” arrangement. 

Vice President E. A. Hunter, of Utah Power, 
said his company could not “accept a re- 
quirement for wheeling power to any of our 
industrial customers that might be taken 
over by Bonneville Power. We do not want 
to give BPA a hunting license .“ 

Vice President Robert F. Ball, of Idaho 
Power, told the Congressman that there is 
ed a single unserved customer” in south 

daho 


BPA, Mr. Ball charged, was intent on 
“pirating” the industrial customers of the 
privately owned utilities by providing tax- 
free power that was produced and distributed 
at a 1088. 

The utility men cited a contract offered 
by BPA to Monsanto Chemical at Soda 
Springs. A huge block of power would have 
been delivered at a rate of 2.2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, if the Government had built 
its lines. Private rates admittedly are high- 
er—taxes alone paid by the companies 
amount to about 3 mills per kilowatt. 

To charges that Monsanto could not ex- 
pand without public power, the U.P. & L. 
spokesman cited a recent agreement which 
he said was favorable enough to permit the 
chemical firm to start construction on a new 
phosphate unit and plan another future ex- 
pansion. 

At the hearings this year and in 1964, 
Bonneville Power claimed the 500-mile line 
Was needed to assure the future power needs 
of existing preference customers and to en- 
courage more rapid development of the 
south Idaho phosphate resources. 

The private companies, in turn, said they 
would contract with BPA to deliver all 
power needed by existing preference cus- 
tomers for the next 20 years. But they 
would not be bound to deliver public power 
to non-preference industrial users who to 
buy from BPA would have to discontinue 
service from either Idaho Power or Utah 
Power. 

Against the $132 million cost of the BPA 
line, the two utilities said they would “wheel” 
all the power needed by preference customers 
for $1.7 million a year, averaged over the next 
20 years. 

BPA estimated its line construction and 
operating costs during those same 20 years 
at $123 million—$89 million more than under 
the private companies“ proposal. The pri- 
vate utilities’ plan would result in a savings 
grunto $89 for every man, woman and child 
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In addition, the two investor-owned utili- 
ties would be paying taxes of their own. 

An extensive analysis of the background 
and developments of the Bonneville Power 
Administration’s attempt to invade south 
Idaho has just been published by the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. 

The council's research director, Eugene 
F. Rinta, described the proposed BPA Ore- 
gon-Idaho line was “completely unneces- 
sary and wasteful.” 

We argee that it would not only dupli- 
cate private company facilities with Federal 
lines, but would waste economic resources 
through higher cost power transmission than 
is available through existing, taxpaying 
sources. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Portland, Oreg., June 16, 1965. 
EDITOR, OGDEN STANDARD-EXAMINER, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Dear Sm: Your editorial of June 6, Bon- 
neville Power Administration Tries South 
Idaho Attack Again,” has just come to our 
attention. We believe that it contains seri- 
ous errors of fact. 

Briefly, these are the facts: 

1. BPA does not cost the taxpayers a sin- 
gle penny. On the contrary, it represents 
a wise and prudent investment of public 
funds that has brought large returns in 
strengthening national defense, conserving 
resources and building the economy of the 
region and the Nation. From the beginning 
of our operations in 1938 we have returned to 
the Treasury more than $1 billion. BPA is 
still ahead of schedule in repaying, with in- 
terest, the Federal investment in Northwest 
power facilities. Our annual deficits in the 
past few years have not eliminated our over- 
all surplus position. 

2. We are not requesting funds for a line 
to southern Idaho for the purpose of serving 
industries. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee of Congress has specifically directed 
us to serve “preference customers only” in 
that area. We have honored this directive 
in all our negotiations with the Idaho and 
Utah power companies. 

3. The estimated cost of the line is $73 mil- 
lion, not $132 million as your editorial stated. 

4. We have diligently sought a wheeling 
agreement with the Idaho Power Co. which 
would eliminate the need for a Federal line 
to southern Idaho. Inability to reach 
agreement on one crucial point—that of 
service to future preference customers—has 
forced us to seek funds for a Federal line. 
The company insists that even if citizens of 
a municipality in southern Idaho by major- 
ity vote decide to acquire a municipal elec- 
tric system they cannot buy power from the 
Federal Government. We have offered to 
sign the same kind of wheeling contract 
Utah Power & Light Co, signed about 2 years 
ago with the Bureau of Reclamation for 
wheeling upper Colorado power. That con- 
tract provided wheeling service not only for 
preference customers presently served by the 
Bureau, but future preference customers as 
well. 

5. We have offered to build a 500,000-volt 
line jointly with the Idaho and Utah com- 
panies. We would build to Anaconda, 
Mont., where we already have a 230,000-volt 
line and substation. The companies would 
build the rest of the way into southern 
Idaho and lease to us about half the capac- 
ity in their section of the line. Thus there 
would be no Federal line in either company’s 
service area. 

6. Such a line is needed. Your editorial 
suggested that the proposed Federal line 
would duplicate private company facilities. 
This is not so. While we have sufficient 
power on our main system to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the preference customers in 
southern Idaho, adequate transmission ca- 
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pacity is lacking, Either the private com- 
panies must build it, and lease capacity to 
us, or we must build it. The need for a 
500,000-volt line in the area was further 
established by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s National Power Survey, participated 
in by all segments of the electric utility 
industry, including the private power com- 
panies. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F, LUCE, 
Administrator. 


SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S EFFORTS TO ABOLISH THE 
NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Sun- 
day, July 4, issue of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal included an inspiring edito- 
rial in support of the administration’s 
efforts finally to abolish the national 
origins quota system. 

It was, indeed, an appropriate subject 
for editorializing throughout the land 
on our Independence Day, for we are a 
nation of immigrants, and it is long past 
the hour for this biased and narrow sys- 
tem to be abolished. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that the 
Judiciary Committees of the two Houses 
will complete their work on the bill 
which Representative CELLER, myself, 
and many of our colleagues have intro- 
duced, so that the President can sign this 
historic measure as one of the many 
outstanding accomplishments of the first 
session of the 89th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, July 
4, 1965] 

How To Pick New CITIZENS FOR AMERICA 

What is the best basis for admitting immi- 
grants to the United States? Should we give 
preference to people simply on the grounds 
of the nation they come from? Or should 
we open the way to two special groups, those 
with skills that are needed in this country, 
and those with close relatives already living 
here? 

The old system of national origins has been 
used since the immigration bill of 1924. It 
set quotas for each nation based on the 
proportion of people from that country who 
had already come here. 

We thus assume that a man is desirable 
because he comes from a certain country, 
regardless of his other qualifications, and 
undesirable because he comes from another 
land. Quotas from Ireland, Great Britain, 
and Germany are never filled. Meanwhile, 
people from Spain, Italy, and Greece can 
only put their names on an endless waiting 
list. 

The administration in Washington wants 
to substitute a more reasonable formula, It 
would use all present 158,000 quota places 
each year, plus perhaps 8,000 more, but ap- 
ply them to people with special qualifica- 
tions. Doctors, nurses, and skilled techni- 
cians in many fields would get high consid- 
eration, since they are in short supply here, 
Parents of people who have already migrated 
here would also be favored. All the present 
standards of health and political accepta- 
bility would still be kept. 

An immigration bill is being hammered out 
in a committee of the House. Some of the 
details are still to be determined. The first 
principle will be, however, to get rid of the 
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antiquated national origins system, and put 
in its place a system that rests on the current 
needs of our society. The reform is long 
overdue. 


FREE ELECTIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in a 
speech which I delivered in the Senate 
on June 24, I called for free elections to 
be held in South Vietnam. I was pleased 
to see that the idea of holding free elec- 
tions in Vietnam was discussed in an 
article published in the current issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The article 
was written by the well-known columnist, 
Stewart Alsop. Mr. Alsop correctly con- 
cluded: 


The risks are real. Even so, there is one 
very good reason for accepting them. A pro- 
posal for internationally supervised free elec- 
tions in Vietnam would reaffirm the old 
American notion that the people of a country 
have a right to decide what kind of country 
they want to live in. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: FREE ELECTIONS? 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


WasHINGcTON—What would happen if 
really free and secret elections were held in 
Vietnam today? Would the Communists 
win? 

These questions may seem academic, as 
the nasty little war in Vietnam gets nastier, 
And yet, as this is written, the possibility of 
proposing internationally supervised free 
elections, either in all of Vietnam or in South 
Vietnam alone, is being seriously pondered 
at the highest administration levels. Some 
such proposal may have been made even 
before these words are published. Or in the 
end nothing may come of all the pondering. 
But the fact that the possibility of propos- 
ing free elections is being seriously consid- 
ered is significant in two ways. 

It means, in the first place, that the ad- 
ministration policymakers really believe what 
they say—that the Communists, at least in 
South Vietnam, have the support of only a 
small minority of the people. In the words 
of William Bundy, Assistant Secretary of 
State for the Far East: “It is clear that * * * 
the great mass of people of South Vietnam 
do not wish to be ruled by communism or 
from Hanoi.” Secretary of State Rusk and 
other administration spokesmen have said 
much the same thing. 

It means, in the second place, that the 
more thoughtful policymakers are belatedly 
worried—and with reason—by the harsh fact 
that in a very important segment of the 
American population the Vietnamese war is 
the least understood and the most unpopular 
war of modern times. 

The President likes to carry public-opinion 
polls in his pocket, the way another man 
might carry a rabbit's foot. Often he pulls 
the polls out of his pocket to prove the wide- 
spread public support for his Vietnamese 
policy. And, of course, the polls are accurate 
enough. The students and professors who 
are leading the campus revolt against the 
Vietnamese war are a minority even on the 
campus. 

Yet these people, plus the off-campus lib- 
eral-intellectuals, are influential out of all 
proportion to their numbers. As the United 
States gets more deeply involved in the ugly 
war, their infiuence is likely to multiply. 
And it is highly significant that this liberal- 
intellectual-academic revolt is the first seri- 
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ous revolt since before the Marshall plan era 
against the consistent postwar American pol- 
icy of containing communism. There was 
nothing comparable at the time of the Berlin 
blockade and the airlift; or the Korean war; 
or the second Berlin crisis and the Cuban 
missile crisis, in both of which President 
Kennedy made clear his intention to risk 
nuclear war if necessary. 

Then why has the effort to contain com- 
munism in Vietnam aroused such a wide- 
spread and deep-rooted rebellion in liberal- 
intellectual-academic circles, There are var- 
ious obvious reasons. Nasty little wars are 
never popular. There are Communists and 
fellow-travelers on the campuses, and there 
are credulous and misinformed academic 
dunderheads too. 

But it is not enough to dismiss the angry 
students and professors as fellow-travelers 
and dunderheads. The revolt goes a lot 
deeper than that. No doubt Lyndon John- 
son’s personal style has something to do with 
it—the President has never cottoned to intel- 
lectual and academic types, nor they to him. 
And the Dominican crisis reinforced the to- 
tally inaccurate notion that the President 
(who is by nature more cautious than his 
predecessor) is an impulsive gunslinging, 
Texas version of Colonel Blimp. 

But this does not really explain the revolt 
either. The real taproot of the campus re- 
volt is this: The United States seems to be 
opposed to the reunification of all Vietnam, 
and thus to the self-determination of small 
countries; and to free elections in Vietnam, 
and thus to democracy itself. Therefore, it is 
easy for the angry professors at the teach- 
ins to portray the Johnson administration's 
policy in Vietnam as a betrayal of the most 
basic American traditions, 

In terms of the grim realities of the Viet- 
namese war, such matters as free voting and 
self-determination may be so much moon- 
shine. But Americans—young ones, espe- 
cially, and especially in foreign affairs— 
need a bit of moonshine, need to feel on the 
side of the angels. In the teach-ins the 
angry professors can always count on anti- 
administration boos when they charge the 
United States with conniving to prevent the 
free elections to unify the country, which 
were promised in the 1954 Geneva accords. 

In fact, this is a phony debating point. 
Given the population balance and the areas 
under Communist control, a free election 
without adequate supervision, as proposed 
at Geneva by the French, would have in- 
sured Communist victory—one reason why 
the United States refused to become a party 
to the Geneva accords. The French offer was 
really a bribe for the Communists, to let the 
French off the hook in Vietnam. 

Yet the fact remains that there is a sharp 
seeming contrast between American policy 
in Vietnam and traditional American for- 
eign-policy objectives. The United States 
has consistently stood for free elections to 
unify the two other divided countries, Ger- 
many and Korea. There has never been a 
chance that the Communists would permit 
free elections in East Germany or North Ko- 
rea, but at least the United States is on the 
side of the angels. 

Obviously, this country and South Viet- 
nam would propose elections in Vietnam only 
on certain conditions: a general cease-fire 
and a supervised end to military infiltration 
from North Vietnam; freedom of movement, 
communications, and political debate; really 
effective international inspection and control 
to insure a free and secret ballot. 

No Communist state has ever risked a gen- 
uinely free political contest, for free debate 
strikes at the roots of "the dictatorship of 
the proletariat” and threatens destruction of 
the regime. The Communists would agree to 
a genuinely free election—especially with 
“imperialist” American troops still in the 
country—only if they were virtually certain 
they could win. 
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No one can guarantee that they might not 
win. Conditions in North Vietnam are mis- 
erable, and Bundy is no doubt right that the 
“great mass” of the South Vietnamese are 
anti-Communist. But the Vietcong in the 
South and the Vietminh in the North are 
the only disciplined political organizations 
in the country; and to many peasants there 
is no easily visible difference between a Com- 
munist and a nationalist. 

The risks are real, Even so, there is one 
very good reason for accepting them. A pro- 
posal for internationally supervised free elec- 
tionss in Vietnam would reaffirm the old 
American notion that the people of a coun- 
try have a right to decide what kind of 
country they want to live in. 


FEDERAL FUNDS BEING WITHHELD 
FROM SOUTH CAROLINA MENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of Senators an arti- 
cle and also an editorial from the 
News & Courier, of Charleston, S.C., on 
the subject of cutting off Federal funds 
for mental hospital facilities for South 
Carolina. What is involved here, Mr. 
President, is the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has reversed an earlier decision, and now 
refuses to allocate $700,000 to expand 
mental health facilities in South Caro- 
lina for adult Negro mental patients and 
for mentally retarded Negro children. 

Mr. President, this action on the part 
of HEW is indicative of the lack of rea- 
son which prevails in this Department 
in connection with the administration of 
title VI of the so-called Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Those of us who last year op- 
posed that legislation made the point, at 
the time, that it constituted the delega- 
tion of too much authority to Federal bu- 
reaucrats who would be seeking to ex- 
ploit every ounce of authority contained 
in the legislation. 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare officials are insisting that men- 
tal health facilities in South Carolina 
be completely racially integrated, even 
at the expense of the Negro facilities. 
With the State of South Carolina making 
every possible effort to improve these fa- 
cilities, the Federal Government now 
comes along, and, by this action, virtually 
blocks these efforts at progress in pro- 
viding care for Negro mental health 
patients. 

The entire question of integration in 
the South constitutes an emotional and 
delicate matter. I would imagine, Mr. 
President, that it would be particularly 
delicate with regard to the mixing of the 
races among persons who are already 
emotionally disturbed. Here is one area 
which one would think should require 
the application of judgment and reason; 
but these two important elements of con- 
sideration seem to be entirely lacking 
in connection with the recent decisions 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 
an article from the News & Cou- 
rier, of Charleston, S.C., dated July 3, 
1965, and entitled “Federal Funds With- 
held From Palmetto Hospital: HEW Re- 
verses Earlier Decision”; and an editorial, 
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from the News & Courier of the same 
date, entitled “Shameful Decision.” 
There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL FUNDS WITHHELD FROM PALMETTO 
HosprraL—HEW REVERSES EARLIER DECI- 
SION 

(By Hugh E. Gibson) 


CoLumBIA.—The Federal Government yes- 
terday clipped $700,000 from funds allotted to 
expand State mental health facilities—the 
second such action in as many days. 

At the same time Dr. William S. Hall, State 
mental health commissioner, revealed the 
five doctors training as psychiatrists at the 
South Carolina State Hospital have quit be- 
cause that institution will lose its accredita- 
tion next year. 

The twin setbacks came on the heels of 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW) refusal Thursday to release $77,- 
000 for construction of a dormitory at the 
Pineland Training School for retarded Negro 
children. 

Dr. Hall said the $700,000 grant was HEW’s 
share of a $2.3 million medical-surgical com- 
plex already about 15 percent completed at 
the Palmetto State Hospital for Negro mental 
patients. 

Notification that HEW had reversed its 
earlier action of approving the contract and 
awarding the funds came in a telephone call 
from Washington, Dr. Hall said. He quoted 
the HEW spokesman as saying a mistake had 
been made in awarding the contract. 

Actually, the mental health commissioner 
said the mistake lay in the fact that the 
funds should not have been approved in the 
absence of Federal approval of Palmetto’s 
compliance with the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

A desegregation plan is on file in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Hall said, but so far none of the de- 
partment of mental health facilities has been 
ruled in compliance. 

Despite the HEW action, Dr. Hall said the 
State will apply for one-fourth of the $700,- 
000 when the Palmetto construction is 25 
percent complete—late in September. He 
said he was hopeful that by then the inte- 
gration plan will be accepted. 

If HEW remains adamant, the only re- 
course will be to ask the legislature to make 
up the deficit, Dr. Hall said. He admitted, 
however, that this would be a “long shot.” 

Construction of the Pineland dormitory 
had not begun, but Dr. Hall revealed that 75 
percent of the architect's fees—about $27,- 
000—must be paid. 

The lost $77,000 was to have been part of 
the Federal Government’s $305,000 match- 
ing contribution to build the dormitory. 
But the remaining $228,000. even if obtained 
later, also will be denied Pineland because 
it has lost its top priority, Dr. Hall said. 

This would force a complete revision of 
the plans in order to build a much smaller 
dormitory with the $455,000 put up by the 
State to match the expected Federal grant, 
Dr. Hall said. 

SHAMEFUL DECISION 

Denial of $77,000 in Federal funds ear- 
marked for a dormitory to house retarded 
Negro children is an act of racial discrimina- 
tion that ought to hang heavily on the John- 
son administration. The decision was not 
made, we are confident, by the President 
himself. It is small, in comparison to the 
huge sums usually associated with the U.S. 
Government. But the principle of discrim- 
ination is there. It should be examined at 
the highest level. 

South Carolina for years has endeavored 
to look after the needs of its citizens within 
relatively limited means. It has maintained 
homes for children who need the State's 
care. One of them is Whitten Village. His- 
torically white children have gone there. It 
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is always filled to overflowing, with a long 
waiting list. Another home is called Pine- 
land Training School. It is crowded with 
retarded Negro children. 

Because of pressure to mix the two—for 

what good purpose, we cannot imagine—the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has cancelled allotment of $77,000 to the 
Negro school. The outcome is a loss for 
Negroes. 
The complaint of discrimination due to 
separate homes came from an all-Negro cit- 
izens committee in Richland County. Gov. 
Robert E. McNair, who has been working 
valiantly to unravel this bureaucratic snarl, 
called HEW’s decision a complete failure on 
the part of this Federal agency to compre- 
hend a local need. 

The News and Courier for years has op- 
posed dependence on Washington for local 
needs. The majority in our country feels 
otherwise, and has voted for candidates who 
insist on concentrating services in the Na- 
tional Capital. Since national policy sends 
money into the States—paid for by the tax- 
payers—we feel justified in complaining over 
discrimination in handling it. If anyone 
needs a classic example here is one for the 
record. We call it a shame. 


THE SINGING K’S FROM IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, “busi- 
ness as usual” is hardly an appropriate 
phrase in Burley, Idaho, these days. 
Some of the most prominent business- 
men of Burley have been traveling to the 
World’s Fair as singing ambassadors 
from Idaho; and they came to Washing- 
ton, to sing in the rotunda of the Senate 
Office Building at noon today. 

These men are members of the Sing- 
ing K’s, Idaho's official representatives to 
the World’s Fair, and one of the most 
popular singing groups in the Gem 
State. All of them are members of the 
Burley Kiwanis Club. 

In an editorial published on June 18, 
the Burley Herald-Bulletin emphasized 
the debt Idahoans owe to all the citizens 
of Burley who made possible the trip of 
the Singing K’s. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OVER THE Tor 

It certainly was welcome news to the Sing- 
ing K’s, the Burley Kiwanis Club, and the 
general public when it was learned the re- 
cent barbecue staged by the popular singing 
group had put the drive for funds to pay 
expenses to New York over the top. 

It was welcome news for the Singing K’s 
because it eliminated any anxiety that a lack 
of funds might becloud their trip for the 
many engagements lined up for them at the 
World’s Fair, Madison Square Garden, the 
National Capitol, and spots along the way. 
It was welcome news for members of the 
Burley Kiwanis Club because it marked the 
end of a long and trying campaign to raise 
the funds and the club can put down on its 
records another good job well done. And it 
was welcome news for the public because, 
while the response to each of the club’s 
projects was most generous, the monotony 
was beginning to tell. 

All in all, it was another typical Burley 
enterprise that ended in another typical 
bang-up victory. It was, in the first place, 
a tremendous project for the Singing K’s—a 
relatively new organization—to undertake. 
But the opportunities of spreading the name 
and fame of Burley were too great to resist. 
The fine singing group, composed of many of 
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the civic and business leaders of the com- 
munity, will be the official Idaho ambassadors 
to the World’s Fair. And, even if they 
weren't such good singers, Idaho never had 
better envoys. 

In fact, their singing is only a part of their 
mission. They make a fine appearance and 
they will be loaded with Idaho and Burley 
products and brochures for distribution all 
through their long trip. 

All of them are knowledgeable men, accus- 
tomed to meeting the public, and all of them 
are dyed-in-the-wool Burley and Idaho 
boosters. 

Now that the last obstacle in the many that 
faced them at the outset of the project has 
been overcome, Burley can sit back and await 
the certain returns that come with success. 

Moreover, Burley can sit back with a feel- 
ing of pride. During the last few months, 
almost everybody in the area has—in some 
way—contributed to this project. Once 
again, the community has proven that it 
lacks nothing in public spirit and commu- 
nity pride. Once again, it has faced a big 
community effort and once again it has 
proven its mettle. 

The Singing K’s and the Kiwanis Club de- 
serve all the credit in the world for the ac- 
complishment. But they wouldn’t have been 
able to make it as far as Malta without the 
wonderful cooperation of a wonderful com- 
munity. 


RETIREMENT OF COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
find myself in full agreement with an 
excellent editorial, from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of July 7, 1965, entitled 
“Blow to the Taxpayers.” The editorial 
pays great tribute to the retiring Comp- 
troller General of the United States, the 
Honorable Joseph Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
bell has served in this important posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility in a most 
distinguished, objective, and effective 
manner. Running the General Account- 
ing Office is, indeed, a difficult task, and 
requires a man of courage and ability 
who does not mind “calling the shots as 
he sees them.” 

Mr. Campbell and his coworkers at 
the GAO have been responsible for sav- 
ing many millions of dollars for the 
American taxpayers, and have exposed 
to Congress and to the public many ac- 
tions of waste, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion on the part of agencies and indi- 
viduals within the executive branch of 
the National Government. 

I particularly recall, Mr. President, a 
GAO investigation, which I asked Mr. 
Campbell to conduct, on the question of 
the Interior Department’s award of the 
contract on the processing of Alaskan 
sealskin furs. That contract award was 
made by the Secretary of Interior, Mr. 
Stewart Udall, to a newly established 
corporation, which had never processed 
any sealskin furs, and which was finally 
revealed to be nothing more than a cor- 
poration on paper. Mr. Udall awarded 
the contract to that concern in an ef- 
fort to punish the Fouke Fur Co., of 
Greenville, S.C., because it had moved 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Greenville. The 
Fouke Fur Co., was without any ques- 
tion the superior sealskin pr 
firm in the world, and had been doing 
that work for the Government for many, 
many years, much to the advantage of 
the Government. 
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Mr. Campbell took on the investiga- 
tion, which he knew would be contro- 
versial; and he called Mr. Udall’s hand, 
and forced him to rescind the contract 
award and, subsequently, to reinstitute 
his contractual relationship with Fouke. 

Mr. President, I join the Washington 
Daily News in expressing the hope that 
the President will select another man of 
the dedication, character, and stature of 
Mr. Joseph Campbell to fill this most im- 
portant position in our Government. 
Also, I wish for Mr. Campbell much hap- 
piness in his retirement, and extend to 
him best wishes for a speedy recovery 
from the ill health which has prompted 
his retirement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the REC- 
oRD, in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 7, 
1965] 


BLOW TO THE TAXPAYERS 


It is a crying shame that ill health is re- 
quiring Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell to leave his job. 

Mr. Campbell is head of the General Ac- 
counting Office and if it were not for the 
GAO the waste of money in the Government 
would be horrendous. With the GAO ever- 
lastingly on the job, the waste is merely 
staggering. 

Mr, Campbell has been on the job since 
1954. He heads a staff of around 4,3000 which 
audits, investigates, and analyzes Govern- 
ment spending. In the 1964 fiscal year, it was 
estimated the Government saved more than 
$321 million because of the GAO. The GAO 
probably saves the taxpayers a good deal 
more than this, because just the possibility 
that Mr. Campbell may pounce on a spending 
project is a useful deterrent. 

The GAO is accountable only to the Con- 
gress, and the Comptroller General is ap- 
pointed for a 15-year term. Which gives the 
agency a high degree of independence. Mr. 
Campbell has asserted that independence to 
the utmost. 

Even GAO can’t keep track of everything. 
The Government is too big, too widespread, 
too involved in too many things. 

“You'd have to put together 200 or so of 
the largest corporations to even approach it,” 
Mr, Campbell once said. 

So GAO operates more or less on a scatter- 
shot basis. It follows up suggestions from 
Congressmen and pokes into anything its 
nose indicates might be fruitful—and GAO 
has been enormously fruitful. 

Mr. Campbell's successor will be appointed 
by President Johnson, subject to approval of 
Congress. If L.B.J. can find another like 
Mr. Campbell—tough, inquisitive, independ- 
ent—that’s the man to name. This is no job 
for a hack, or a pliable politician. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY AT 
11 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I now move pursuant to 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 11 
o’clock on Monday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, under the previous 
order, until Monday, July 12, 1965, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 9 (legislative day of July 
8), 1965: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

David M. Bane, of Pennsylvania, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Gabon 
Republic, 

Edward Clark, of Texas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Australia. 

George J. Feldman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Malta, 

Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Turkey. 

John D. Jernegan, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria. 

David D. Newsom, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Kingdom of 
Libya. 

William J. Porter, of Massachusetts, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Hugh H. Smythe, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Syrian 
Arab Republic. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frinay, Jury 9, 1965 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this Scripture to preface his 
prayer: 


Luke 6: 46: Why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say? 

O Lord, Thou art ever near unto us 
but we are so slow to recognize the 
gentle ways of Thy presence and so dim 
of vision and dull to hear the music and 
melody of Thy voice. 

Give us the will to make the adventure 
to become what we pray to be and the 
strength and courage to live more 
nearly as we pray and with the faith 
that makes us faithful in the hard way 
of duty and drudgery. 

For our character and conduct give 
us the conscience of Jesus as our com- 
pass by which we may discover and 
determine the directions and dimensions 
of our life in its relations to Thee and 
our fellow men. 

Help us to lay hold of Him more 
firmly for ourselves and seek to make 
Him real and luminous to others in the 
building of a new humanity. 

Hear us in our prayer to become 
comrades with Him in his holy mission. 
Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 174] 
Ashley Harvey, Ind. Passman 
Baring Holifield Powell 
Bonner Hosmer Purcell 
Bow Keogh Resnick 
Clark May Thompson, Tex. 
Frelinghuysen Moorhead Toll 
Friedel Morton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 413 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6400) to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 6400, 
with Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, there was pend- 
ing the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuniocH] as a 
substitute for the committee amendment. 

It was agreed that all time for debate 
on the so-called McCulloch substitute 
and all amendments thereto would be 
limited to 2 hours, such time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MeCurLochl. 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocH] in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the substitute known 
throughout the general debate as the 
Ford-McCulloch bill. The provisions of 
that bill were described accurately and 
in great detail by the minority during 
the 10 hours of general debate before the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. I shall therefore 
only briefly review some of the more im- 
portant provisions of the Ford-McCul- 
loch bill. 
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In the first place, I should like to say 
that our objection to the approach taken 
by the Celler-committee bill can be ex- 
emplified by an analysis of the many se- 
a deficiencies in the committee-Celler 

The very first matter I wish to discuss, 
Mr. Chairman, is the lack in the com- 
mittee-Celler bill of a provision for pro- 
pana, voting and for impounding the 
vote. 

In reviewing what was done in that 
mighty battle that was fought in 1960, 
Mr. Chairman, I was pleased, indeed, to 
note that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House sup- 
ported the amendment which I offered 
for provisional voting and impounding of 
the ballots. At that time I was pleased 
to note that that lovable character, that 
inimitable fellow, my good friend from 
Chicago, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Barratt O'Hara, improved and sup- 
ported the amendment which I offered. 

That amendment was adopted by the 
House and approved by the other body, 
and, insofar as the legislation is con- 
cerned, it is the law of the land. 

In general debate I said that under the 
committee-Celler bill a person could be 
registered to vote and, although properly 
challenged, he could vote and his vote 
would be counted and used to determine 
the outcome of a close election even if, 
after that were done, his vote was de- 
cided by the hearing examiner, by a 
three-judge Federal court, or by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to 
have been illegally cast. 

Mr. Chairman, no place in the history 
of America is there any substantial evi- 
dence that any State has permitted such 
type of voting or permitted such votes to 
be used in determining the outcome of 
elections. In these days of emotion, it is 
possible that only a few votes may deter- 
mine the outcome of an election of the 
President of the United States. Within 
my time a Senatorship in the great State 
of Texas was decided by less than 100 
votes. 

Mr. Chairman, I said that in this pro- 
vision of the committee-Celler bill lies 
the seeds of possible revolution. 

Second, the triggering provision of the 
committee-Celler bill is one of pure fan- 
tasy. It is a presumption upon a pre- 
sumption, and there is not a single able 
lawyer in all the House who does not 
know that a presumption based upon a 
presumption is not sufficient evidence to 
prove any kind of a case. My colleague, 
the able gentleman from Minnesota, so 
fully and so ably covered that matter 
yesterday that I shall not take further 
time on it today. 

Furthermore, in accordance with what 
has long been thought to be the law of 
the land, States have determined the 
qualifications of voters, and most, if not 
all, good constitution lawyers now believe 
that the qualifications fixed by States— 
unless those qualifications are used for or 
result in discrimination which denies or 
abridges the right to vote by reason of 
race or color—should stand. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill attempts to 
carry out that fine State-National rela- 
tionship. The Ford-McCulloch bill 
adopts the provision which was so 
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strongly urged by the Attorney General 
in 1963 and 1964, so ably supported by 
the chairman of the committee, and so 
overwhelmingly adopted by the House— 
that is, that a sixth-grade education is a 
presumption of literacy. 

Mr. Chairman, if an applicant cannot 
meet that test in any one of the States, 
he may be given a literacy test so long 
as it is in writing. 

I repeat, that is the test which we 
adopted, and that is the test which is the 
law of the land today. Yet there have 
been only a comparatively small number 
of months since that provision became 
the law of the land, and the Department 
of Justice—able and devoted and dedi- 
cated Department of Government that it 
is and has been, in these important fields, 
has filed only approximately 70 or less 
cases under the law of 1964. 

Yesterday, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida, discussed the prohibi- 
tion of and the proscription against 
fraudulent and illegal voting. He de- 
scribed the Williams-Cramer amend- 
ment, the amendment which was adopted 
in the other body by an overwheming 
vote—if I recall correctly, 80 to 0. 

While there are some weak and 
watered-down provisions in the commit- 
tee-Celler bill in this field, they just do 
not begin to have the teeth or the cover- 
age of the Ford-McCulloch bill. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is a pro- 
vision in the Celler-administration bill 
requiring seven States and political sub- 
divisions thereof to come to the Central 
Government to have validated laws and 
ordinances respecting any voting quali- 
fication or prerequisite to voting or 
standard practice or procedure with re- 
spect to voting different from that in 
force or effect on November 1, 1964. 
Mr. Chairman, I call upon any member 
of the Committee to furnish to the Com- 
mittee the precedent forcing New York, 
or Ohio, if you please, or Alaska, if you 
please, to come to Washington with hat 
in hand and begging the Attorney Gen- 
eral, please validate the law or a Federal 
court in the District of Columbia or ordi- 
nance we have passed, or the rule or reg- 
ulation in any way affecting voting which 
we have promulgated. I see many 
friends on both sides of the aisle who are 
on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. If the Congress writes 
the Celler-administration bill into law, 
how long will it be before the States must 
come to Washington to have their laws 
and ordinances validated in faraway 
Washington? Mr. Chairman, I particu- 
larly address this question to my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, but I could ad- 
dress it to almost every Member of the 
House. 

How long will it be until every sov- 
ereign State of America and the politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof will be able to 
enact legislation and pass ordinances 
without first coming to Washington, hat 
in hand, to have such acts validated? 

Mr. Chairman, I have read and heard 
much about a coalition. I would like to 
let you in on a secret. I have joined a 
coalition with a great southerner— 
Thomas Jefferson. You know he had 
something to say about the validation 
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of Colonial and State laws. I read 
from that great document, the Decla- 
ration of Independence: 

The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. 


You see the parallel? 


To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world. 


I want to submit these facts to the 
Members of this Committee. 

Continuing on, it says: 

He has refused his assent to laws— 


And I repeat this is from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, written by that 
southern gentleman with whom I am in 
coalition— 
the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. He has forbidden his Gov- 
ernors to pass laws of immediate and press- 
ing importance unless suspended in their 
operations until his assent should be ob- 
tained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 


I would quote, and thereby repeat, if 
I had the time the words spoken yes- 
terday by my able colleague on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. See 
page 16003 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

In this connection, there was a newspaper 
article by John Henshaw, in April in this 
year, reporting that President Johnson had 
some comments about this section of the 
bill which provides that a State cannot 
change its existing voting laws, or pass new 
voting laws, without the approval of the U.S. 
District Court of the District of Columbia. 
The article quotes him as saying: 

“After reading the section again, I can’t 
believe it is constitutional. That provision 
is very discriminatory. If a State wants to 
regulate its own voting registration on the 
grounds that it has been free of discrimina- 
tion, it must go to Washington to seek a 
judgment there. That has never been re- 
quired before”: 


And further: 


“If that is going to be in the bill I am sure 
glad the bill is not going to be known as the 
Johnson bill.” 


Now, our triggering device is simple 
and comprehensive and reaches every 
pocket of discrimination in all of the 50 
States of America. 

We do not point a finger of shame at 
New York or at Florida or at any one 
of the other States. We say wherever 
there is discrimination by reason of race 
or color that denies or abridges the right 
to vote, and 25 people in a political sub- 
division say it is there and make the 
statement to the Attorney General in 
private, when the Attorney General de- 
termines that these are meritorious cases 
he must, under the mandatory provisions 
of the Ford-McCulloch bill, request the 
appointment of examiners who proceed 
to register the voters. And when the 
25 cases have been determined to be 
meritorious the pattern or practice is 
found to be established and thereupon 
the operation of the law begins. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I shall comment 
no further on that subject by reason 
of the very clear coverage had yester- 
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day. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say this. The conclusions to be 
drawn from the language of the bill, 
the conclusions to be drawn from the 
presentations that have been made by 
the able members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary concerning the two bills, 
are clear. The Ford-McCulloch bill is 
a measure that will immediately and 
effectively promote the ends we seek in 
any political subdivision where voter 
discrimination can be found. It will 
assure relief now and in the future with 
firmness, with uniformity, and with fair- 
ness to all the people, providing a single 
standard to all of the 50 States. And 
upon inspection by future generations, 
when the emotions of today have passed, 
it will reflect upon us, even as the Dec- 
laration of Independence will forever 
reflect upon that great Southern Demo- 
crat and Virginian, Thomas Jefferson— 
it will reflect upon us as wise lawgivers 
who in the finest traditions of the Con- 
gress of the United States in answer to 
a pressing present need met the prob- 
lems with conviction, with speed, and 
with vision to see beyond the confines 
of our times. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose the lovable 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will again give us his quotation on 
consistency. It is a good quotation until 
one has had his 39th birthday. After 
one has had his 39th birthday we should 
come to some consistent conclusions, 
especially with respect to the verities 
of life. And that is what I hope the 
chairman will do. I first call upon my- 
self and I call upon every Member of the 
Committee not to steer their course today 
by the light of each passing ship, but to 
steer our course by the stars. I urge 
every person interested in good govern- 
ment, interested in legislation in accord- 
ance with accepted standards of more 
than a century and a half, to join with 
us in accepting the substitute and doing 
the job that we are capable of doing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
some 16 months ago I stood in the well of 
this House pleading with the member- 
ship to be guided by first principles in 
accordance with our constitutional oath 
of office. As I observed then, this is in- 
deed a solemn oath. By it, each and 
every Member of this House declares be- 
fore God and the Nation that he will 
ever repair to and be guided by the fun- 
damental principles embodied in the 
Constitution in the performance of his 
legislative tasks. It obligates us in the 
first instance to take every precaution to 
insure that the legal cloth we cut con- 
forms in precise detail to the pattern 
embraced in our organic charter. We 
cannot—we dare not—distort the pat- 
tern to accommodate legislation for any 
purpose whatsoever. To tinker with a 
part is to jeopardize the whole. In the 
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words of the Supreme Court in Ex parte 
Milligan (4 Wall. 2 (1866)): 

The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war and 
in peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, 
involving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or depotism, but the theory of ne- 
cessity on which it is based is false. 


In light of the serious issues raised by 
the pending proposal, I again appeal for 
a return to fundamental principles. 
These issues far and away exceed our 
own personal feeling on racial matters. 
They go to the very heart of the Consti- 
tution itself. The Constitution—‘“the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man’’—transcends individual feelings of 
right and wrong. In resorting to first 
principles, it is important initially to re- 
call the grand design of the framers as 
well as existing statutory and judicial 
precedents. That grand design is em- 
bodied in such constitutional doctrines 
as the doctrine of federalism, the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers, the 
doctrine of government of laws and not 
of men, and the doctrine of due process 
of law and attendant conceptions of lib- 
erty. The restraint on governmental 
action secured by these doctrines will 
be effectively and irretrievably loosened 
by the enactment of the pending legisla- 
tion. This amendment is less punitive 
than H.R. 6400 and I shall support it. 

I realize full well that in opposing en- 
actment of this bill, H.R. 6400, I am go- 
ing against the current opinion in 
various quarters of the Nation. How- 
ever, neither popular opinion nor public 
clamor is a fit standard by which to 
measure matters of serious constitu- 
tional moment. Let none forget that “a 
court or legislature which should allow 
a change in public sentiment to infiu- 
ence it in giving to a written constitu- 
tion a construction not warranted by the 
intention of the founders would be justly 
chargeable with reckless disregard of of- 
ficial oath and public duty,” Cooley, 
“Constitutional Limitations,” sixth edi- 
tion, page 69. 

Slightly less unreliable as a basis for 
legislation is the prevailing practice of 
constitutional pulse taking. Practition- 
ers of this technique would have us be- 
lieve that the Constitution does not mean 
what it says, but what a majority of cor- 
responding law professors say that it 
means. In one of his more celebrated 
passages, Thomas M. Cooley, one of the 
truly great constitutional authorities in 
the history of our Nation, inveighed 
against similar transitory standards of 
constitutional construction. He said: 

A constitution is not to be made to mean 
one thing at one time, and another at some 
subsequent time when the circumstances 
may have so changed as perhaps to make a 
different rule * * * seem desirable. A prin- 
cipal share of the benefit expected from 
written constitutions would be lost if the 
rules they established were so flexible as to 
bend to circumstances or be modified by 
public opinion. It is with special reference 
to the varying moods of public opinion and 
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with a view to putting the fundamentals of 
government beyond their control, that these 
instruments are framed. 


If past experience is any guide, Mr. 
Chairman, some proponents of this legis- 
lation will interpret these remarks as so 
many legal niceties. Without offering 
any apologies to such persons, I would 
remind them that “the constitutionality 
of a measure depends not on the degree 
of its exercise, but on its principle,” The 
Providence Bank v. Billings, 29 U.S. 514 
(1830). 

Other less generous critics will doubt- 
less impugn our motives by snide remarks 
about currying favor with the folks back 
home. There is no way short of sur- 
rendering one’s convictions to convince 
such persons of the sincerity that moti- 
vates the opposition. So, I shall simply 
say that we are not divided on the prin- 
ciple of voting rights for all American 
citizens, but on the means employed to 
enforce them. This is not only my view, 
but the view of every Floridian, we hav- 
ing nothing either to fear or hide in this 
area or any other area for that matter. 
The pending proposal would have only 
a minimal effect, if any, upon local con- 
ditions. Look for a moment, if you will, 
at the bill passed by Members of the 
Senate. By virtue of an amendment to 
the leadership substitute version, the bill 
would permit a Spanish-speaking citizen 
to vote despite the absence of literacy in 
the English language. Florida proudly 
boasts countless thousands of Spanish- 
speaking citizens whose shortcomings in 
English have not deprived them of their 
right to vote. Whatever its effects in 
other parts of the Nation, this provision 
conforms to the practice in my State. 
Similarly, our election processes will not 
be undermined in any way by the pro- 
posed abolition of the poll tax as a con- 
dition for voting in State and local elec- 
tion. No such requirement exists in 
my State. In brief, I have no personal 
interest to safeguard—no individual ax 
to grind—save the interest shared by all 
Americans which is to safeguard the 
Federal nature of our Government. 

That this legislation is inimical to that 
interest is clear beyond peradventure. 
Contrary to well-settled principles of 
law, this bill would interfere with the 
right of a State to establish voter quali- 
fications by suspending literacy tests and 
other hitherto legal voter tests; it would 
ban payment of taxes as a condition 
for voting; it would place the onerous 
burdens on the State of both proving 
nondiscrimination and disproving dis- 
crimination; it would punish private in- 
dividuals for violations perpetuated in 
connection with the conduct of State and 
local elections; it would make past ac- 
tions—innocent when done—the basis 
for the impositions of present reprisals; 
it would condemn a handful of States, 
and parts of others, without a trial. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that anyone could in all seriousness 
suggest a more patently unconstitutional 
package. Despite proponents’ assur- 
ances on three separate occasions—1957, 
1960, and 1964—that the adoption of 
legislation then proposed would suffice, 
we are now advised that these statutes 
are too slow and cumbersome. 
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Certainly, Congress may enact appro- 
priate legislation to enforce the protec- 
tion afforded by the 15th amendment, 
but it cannot drive the remainder of the 
Constitution into the ground in the 
process. 

In United States v. Miller, 107 F. 913 
(1901) , the Court, in discussing the power 
of the States to prescribe qualifications 
of voters prior to the adoption of the 
15th amendment, stated: 

Before the adoption of the 15th amend- 
ment, it was within the power of the State 
to exclude citizens of the United States on 
account of race, age, property, education, or 
on any other ground, however arbitrary 
or whimsical. The Constitution of the 
United States, before the adoption of the 
15th amendment, in no wise interfered with 
this absolute power of the State to control 
the right of suffrage in accordance with its 
own views of expediency or propriety. It 
simply secured the right to vote for Members 
of Congress to a definite class of voters of 
the State, consisting of those who were 
eligible to vote for members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
Further than this, no power was given by 
the Constitution, before the adoption of the 
15th amendment to secure the right of suf- 
frage to anyone. 


The adoption of that amendment did 
not confer the right of suffrage upon 
anyone, nor did it limit the State’s ac- 
knowledged absolute power except inso- 
far as it touched upon race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. It did 
not vest in the Congress the power to 
aaa and regulate voting qualifica- 

ons. 

The language of that amendment is 
negative, not affirmative, and it carries 
no mandate for particular measures of 
reform. Thus in his discussion on the 
amendment, Mr. Justice Story, in his 
volume on the Constitution—2 Story 
on the Constitution 719 (1891) —-said: 


There was no thought at this time of cor- 
recting at once and by a single act the in- 
equalities and all the injustice that might 
exist in the suffrage laws of the several 
States. There was no thought or purpose of 
regulating by amendment, or of conferring 
upon Congress the authority to regulate, or 
to prescribe qualifications for the privilege of 
the ballot. 


This view has been consistently upheld 
by the courts. In the case of United 
States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214 (1876), the 
Supreme Court said: 


The 15th amendment does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon any one. It prevents 
the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference, in this particular, to 
one citizen of the United States over another 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Before its adoption, this 
could be done. It was as much within the 
power of a State to exclude citizens of the 
United States from voting on account of 
race, and so forth, as it was on account of 
age, property, or education. Now it is not. 
If citizens of one race having certain quali- 
fications are permitted by law to vote, those 
of another having the same qualifications 
must be. Previous to this amendment, there 
was no constitutional guaranty against this 
discrimination: now there is. It follows 
that the amendment has invested the citi- 
zens of the United States with a new con- 
stitutional right which is within the pro- 
tecting power of Congress. That right is ex- 
emption from discrimination in the exercise 
of the elective franchise on account of race, 
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color, or previous condition of servitude. 
This, under the express provisions of the 
second section of the amendment, Congress 
may enforce by appropriate legislation. 


In United States v. Cruikshank, 92 US. 
542 (1876), the Court stated: 


In Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 178, we 
decided that the Constitution of the United 
States has not conferred the right of suf- 
frage upon any one, and that the United 
States have no voters of their own crea- 
tion in the States. In United States v. 
Reese et al., supra, p. 214, we hold that the 
15th amendment has invested the citizens 
of the United States with a new constitu- 
tional right, which is, exemption from dis- 
crimination in the exercise of the elective 
franchise on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. From this it 
appears that the right of suffrage is not a 
necessary attribute of national citizenship; 
but that exemption from discrimination in 
the exercise of that right on account of race, 
and so forth, is. The right to vote in the 
States comes from the States; but the right 
of exemption from the prohibited discrimi- 
nation comes from the United States. The 
first has not been granted or secured by the 
Constitution of the United States; but the 
last has been. 


The power of Congress under the 15th 
amendment and the power of the States 
under article I, section 2, was examined 
by the Court in United States v. Miller, 
107 F. 913. The Court concluded that: 


The 15th amendment does not in direct 
terms confer the right of suffrage upon any- 
one. It secures to the colored man the same 
rights as that by the white man, 
by prohibiting any discrimination against 
him on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Subject to that limi- 
tation, the States still possess uncontrollable 
authority to regulate the right of suffrage 
according to their own views of expediency. 


And again in Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 
621, the Supreme Court stated: 


The privilege to vote in any State is not 
given by the Federal Constitution, or by any 
of its amendments, It is not a privilege 
springing from citizenship of the United 
States. Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162. 
It may not be refused on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, but 
it does not follow from mere citizenship of 
the United States. In other words, the 
privilege to vote in a State is within the 
jurisdiction of the State itself, to be exercised 
as the State may direct, and upon such terms 
as to it may seem proper, provided, of course, 
no discrimination is made between individ- 
uals in violation of the Federal Constitution. 


After noting examples of qualifications 
that States could and did impose, the 
Court said: 


The Federal Constitution does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon anyone, and the 
conditions under which the right is to be 
exercised are matters for the States alone to 
prescribe, subject to the conditions of the 
Federal Constitution, already stated; al- 
though, it may be observed that the right to 
vote for a Member of Congress is not derived 
exclusively from the State law * * *. But 
the elector must be one entitled to vote un- 
der the State statute * * *, The question 
whether the conditions prescribed by the 
State might be regarded by others as rea- 
sonable or unreasonable is not a Federal 
one. The right of a State to legislate 
upon the subject of the elective franchise as 
to it may seem good, subject to the condi- 
tions already stated, being, as we believe, un- 
assailable, we think it plain that the statute 
in question violates no right protected by the 
Federal Constitution. 
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The reasons which may have impelled the 
State legislature to enact the statute in ques- 
tion were matters entirely for its own con- 
sideration, and this Court has no concern 
with them. 


In Guinn v. United States, 238 US. 
347, the Supreme Court examined the 
15th amendment and its effect on lit- 
eracy tests, disposing of the issue almost 
summarily. It said: 


Beyond doubt the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in a 
general sense the power over suffrage which 
has belonged to those governments from the 
beginning and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and National authority 
under the Constitution and the organiza- 
tions of both Governments rest would be 
without support and both the authority of 
the Nation and the State would fall to 
the ground. In fact, the very command of 
the amendment recognizes the general power 
by the State, since the amendment seeks to 
regulate its exercise as to the particular 
subject with which it deals (id. at 362). 

No time need be spent on the question 
of the validity of the literacy test con- 
sidered alone since as we have seen its 
establishment was but the exercise by the 
State of a lawful power vested in it not 
subject to our supervision, and indeed, its 
validity is admitted (id. at 366). 


The principle of the Guinn case was 
reaffirmed in the unanimous opinion of 
the court in Lassiter v. Northhampton 
County Board of Elections, 360 U.S. 45 
(1959). It held: 


The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine conditions under 
which the right of may be exer- 
cised, Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621, 633; 
Mason v. Missouri, 179 U.S. 328, 335, absent 
of course the discrimination which the Con- 
stitution condemns. Article I, section 2 of 
the Constitution in its provision for the 
election of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the 17th amendment in its 
provision for the election of Senators pro- 
vide that officials will be chosen “by the 
people.” Each provision goes on to state 
that “the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” So while the right of suffrage 
is established and guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651, 
663-665; Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 
661-662) it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discrimina- 
tory and which do not contravene any 
restriction that Congress, acting pursuant 
to its constitutional powers, has imposed. 
See United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 
815. While section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment, which provides for apportionment of 
Representatives among the States according 
to their respective numbers counting the 
whole number of persons in each State 
(except Indians not taxed), speaks of “the 
right to vote,” the right protected “refers to 
the right to vote as established by the laws 
and constitution of the State.” McPherson 
v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 39. 


As to the constitutional authority of 
States to require literacy tests as a pre- 
requisite to voting, the Court said: 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope 
for exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence re- 
quirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333, 345-347) are 
obvious examples indicating factors which a 
State may take into consideration in deter- 
mining the qualifications of voters. The 
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ability to read and write likewise has some 
relation to standards designed to promote 
intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy and 
illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 
Literacy and intelligence are obviously not 
synonymous. Illiterate people may be intel- 
ligent voters. Yet in our society where 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and other 
printed matter canvass and debate cam- 
paign issues, a State might conclude that 
only those who are literate should exercise 
the franchise. Cf. Franklin v. Harper (205 
Ga. 779, 55 S.E. 2d 221, appeal dismissed 339 
U.S. 946). It was said last century in Massa- 
chusetts that a literacy test was designed to 
insure an “independent and intelligent” ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage. Stone v. 
Smith (159 Mass, 413-414, 34 N.E. 521). 
North Carolina agrees. We do not sit in 
judgment on the wisdom of that policy. We 
cannot say, however, that it is not an 
allowable one measured by constitutional 
standards. 


The most recent decision on this 
point is Camacho v. Rogers (199 Fed. 
Supp. 155 (1961)), wherein the Court 
held that the requirement of literacy in 
the English language as a prerequisite to 
voting is a proper exercise of the States’ 
power. It said: 

This brings us then to the hub of this case, 
which is whether a State may adopt a re- 
quirement that in order for a citizen to be 
eligible to vote he must read and write the 
English language. The establishment of 
standards for voting has been recognized as 
within the power of States and not subject 
to Federal supervision. (Guinn v. U.S., 1915, 
238 U.S. 347, 366, 35 S. Ct. 926, 59 L. Ed. 
1840), save as such legislation might con- 
travene the 14th and 15th amendments 
(Breedlove v. Suttles, 1937, 302 U.S. 277, 58 
S. Ot. 205, 82 L. Ed. 252). States are free 
to establish standards of eligibility to vote 
which do not contravene a constitutional 
prohibition. The following State require- 
ments have been held to be constitutionally 
valid if equally applied to all who reside 
within the State: absence of criminal con- 
duct, Davis v. Beacon, 1890, 133 U.S. 333, 10 
S. Ct. 299, 33 L. Ed. 637; residency within 
the State for a designated period, Pope v. 
Williams, 1904, 193 U.S. 621, 24 S. Ct. 573, 48 
L. Ed. 817; successful passing of a literacy 
test, Lassiter v. Northampton Co. Board of 
Elections, 1959, 360 U.S. 45, 79 S. Ct. 985, 3 L. 
Ed. 2d 1072; Trudeau v. Barnes, 5 cir., 1933, 
65 F. 2d 563; Guinn v. U.S., supra, payment 
of a poll tax. Breedlove v. Suttles, supra. 


It is apparent from these cases that 
the 15th amendment does not confer the 
right to vote upon anyone. That amend- 
ment presupposes that the prospective 
voter is able to pass all legitimate tests 
required by the States in which he seeks 
to register and vote. Its sole purpose is 
to prevent the States from giving prefer- 
ence to one citizen over another on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Since literacy is in no 
way limited to race, their suspension is 
not appropriate legislation under the 
15th amendment. 

The case against the statutory aboli- 
tion of the poll tax rests on equally firm 
grounds. In this connection let us recall 
that we recently enacted and ratified the 
24th amendment abolishing use of the 
poll tax as a qualification in Federal elec- 
tions. If Congress is vested with the 
power to eliminate the poll tax as a re- 
quirement, why in heaven’s name did we 
resort to the amendment process to ef- 
fect a partial elimination of such qualifi- 
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cation? Further reinforcing the conclu- 
sion that recourse to the amendment 
process was unavoidable is the fact that 
the Supreme Court has consistently re- 
jected all contentions or challenges to 
the validity of the poll tax as a State im- 
posed voting requirement. See, for ex- 
ample, Williams v. Mississippi, 170 U.S. 
213 (1898) ; Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 US. 
277 (1937), and Butler v. Thompson, 97 
F. Supp. 17 (1951), affirmed without 
opinion 341 U.S. 937 (1951). In Breed- 
love against Suttles the Court said: 

Exaction of payment before registration 
undoubtedly serves to aid collection from 
electors desiring to vote, but, that use of the 
State’s power is not prevented by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

To make payment of poll taxes a prereq- 
uisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the 14th 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the 14th and 19th amendments and other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate. 

The payment of poll taxes as a prerequisite 
to voting is a familiar and reasonable regu- 
lation long enforced in many States. 


I now turn for a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man to the criminal provisions of the bill. 
The bill would punish private individuals 
as well as officials who interfere with the 
right to vote on account of race or color. 
That the 15th amendment erected no 
shield against merely private conduct, 
however discriminatory or wrongful, was 
at one time a matter of common knowl- 
edge. The cases on the point are legion: 
Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461 (1953), re- 
hearing denied 345 U.S. 1003; James v. 
Bowman, 190 U.S. 136 (1903); Browner 
v. Irvin, 169 F. 964 (1909); United 
States v. Amsden, 6 F. 819 (1881) ; United 
States v. Raines, 172 F. Supp. 552, re- 
yersed on other grounds 362 U.S. 17; 
United States v. Morris, 125 F. 322 
(1903); Karem v. United States, 121 F, 
250 (1963). In the words of the district 
court in the recent case of United States 
v. McElveen, 177 F. Supp. 355 (1959): 

To be appropriate under the 15th amend- 
ment, legislation must be directed against 
persons acting under color of law, State or 
Federal, and it must relate to the denial, by 
such persons of citizens’ rights to vote be- 
cause of race. Any congressional action 
which does not contain these two elements 
cannot be supported by the 15th amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, in view of these prec- 
edents, one is constrained to imagine a 
more ultra vires piece of legislation than 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. As has 
been suggested, this bill does not au- 
thorize voting rights; it commands voting 
wrongs. I do not question the sincere 
desire of proponents to do good. But 
zeal and good motives are not enough. 
As Mr. Justice Brandeis has observed: 

The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by mean of zeal, well- 
meaning but without understanding, Olm- 


stead v. United States, 277 U.S. 438 (1928) 
(dissenting opinion). 


I am for voting rights, but not at the 
expense of the Constitution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, let me say that in the district 
which I have the honor to represent— 
namely, the Seventh District of the State 
of Georgia—there is not the slightest 
degree of discrimination on account of 
race or color against persons desiring to 
register and vote and there has been 
none now for almost 20 years. In fact, 
before that time there was none in gen- 
eral elections though it used to be true 
that primary elections were limited to 
white persons. 

I further wish to point out that there 
is no poll tax nor has there been since 
the adoption of Georgia’s new constitu- 
tion in 1945 at which time, incidentally, 
the voting age was lowered in Georgia to 
18 years. 

As has been noted earlier in this 
debate, article I of the Constitution 
provides that the States have the right to 
fix the qualifications of voters. The 14th 
amendment provides, in substance, that 
there can be no discrimination with 
respect to the right to vote. The 15th 
amendment provides that the right of 
citizens to vote cannot be denied on the 
grounds of race or color. 

I recognize my duty as a citizen of the 
United States and as a Member of the 
House of Representatives to uphold the 
Constitution and to adopt legislative 
positions which comport with its provi- 
sions. 

If this bill did no more than to im- 
plement the constitutional provisions to 
which I have referred, then I should be 
happy to give it my wholehearted sup- 
port. If it simply in good faith sought 
to erect safeguards so that it would be 
effective in all 50 States and would 
protect citizens in all of the States 
equally against discrimination, then one 
of my strongest objections to the bill 
would be removed. 

As the bill stands, however, it is delib- 
erately designed and worded so that it 
will have application in only six States, to 
wit, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Virginia, and South Carolina. 

However laudable the purpose of this 
bill may be, the means it provides for 
reaching its ends must be constitutional 
themselves before any Member of the 
House can honorably support it. 

There are a number of provisions 
which in my opinion violate fundamental 
constitutional rights of the several States 
affected and also of the citizens of such 
States. 

One of the most flagrant of these pro- 
visions is that which would require a 
citizen or a public official who desires to 
have his day in court with respect to this 
bill to come all the way to the District 
of Columbia and lay his case before a 
Federal district judge in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

If litigation should present a jury ques- 
tion, under this bill, the jury would be 
made up of citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia even though the case might have 
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arisen in southern Louisiana or in any 
part of the six States affected. 

This particular provision recalls the 
vengeful spirit of Thaddeus Stevens in 
the days of Reconstruction. It is puni- 
tive legislation—not remedial legislation. 
It “Balkanizes” Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana. It says to the citizens of those 
States, “You have no right to have your 
day in court before a judge whom you 
elected or even before a judge who was 
reared in the same State with you. You 
must go to a particular jurisdiction many 
miles away from your home if you desire 
your day in court.” 

It says to all of the Federal judges who 
hold office in the six effected States, 
“Your usual right and your normal func- 
tion of sitting upon cases involving Fed- 
eral questions arising in your jurisdic- 
tion is in the case abrogated and can- 
celed.“ 

It has been wisely said that the great- 
est virtue is to possess power without 
abusing it. 

In this instance the temptation is for 
the Representatives here from 44 States 
to visit punitive and in some respect ex 
post facto legislation upon a minority of 
six States. I beg of you not to support 
the bill unless it is amended as to remove 
the objections I have named as well as 
those others which have been enumer- 
ated by my distinguished colleagues 
from the States which are affected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, storms 
of discrimination are raging in some 
parts of ourland. This substitute would 
be like trying to subdue a tempest with 
a whisper. It fails to realize properly the 
harsh conditions that exist in certain 
parts of our Nation against the Negro 
trying to exercise his inherent consti- 
tutional right to vote. Stern measures 
are needed, not the palliatives, the 
plasters of the substitute. 

I say to my very dear and valued 
friend from Ohio, we would not have 
asked, for example, any State to come to 
@ Washington court to be excused if 
those States were not previously in viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment for almost 
100 years. And while he was quoting 
from our President, he might also have 
added the following quotation from 
President Johnson: 

To those who seek to avoid action by a na- 
tional government in their home community, 
who want to and who seek to maintain pure- 
ly local control over elections, the answer is 
simple. 

Open your polling places to all your peo- 
ple, allow men and women to register and 
vote whatever the color of their skin. 


Indeed, the substitute would continue 
numerous besetting evils. It would per- 
petuate the disparity between the Negro 
and the white registrations in the Deep 
South. In those States there are large 
numbers of Negro and white citizens who 
have not completed six grades of educa- 
tion, and in the substitute tests are only 
lifted if six grades of education are com- 
pleted. They apply if the applicant does 
not have six grades. But almost all 
whites of voting age, whether educated 
or not, literate or illiterate, have all been 
permanently registered—for life—with- 
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out having been subject to any sort of 
literacy test or lack of any literacy test. 

The substitute retains the literacy 
test for most of the colored people, but 
not for the whites. This substitute 
would continue to emphasize a grave dis- 
parity that exists between the blacks and 
whites, and instead of shortening that 
gap that exists between the two, it would 
widen the gap. 

In other words, these tests, which are 
the engines of discrimination, are em- 
bedded in the substitute. They are not 
eliminated from the substitute. They 
are the core of the mischief. 

The courts today give far more relief 
than the substitute would give to those 
seeking relief. The substitute would 
freeze in the effects of past violations of 
the 15th amendment. The Supreme 
Court has just said that in the case of 
United States against Louisiana. 

I read from line 3, page 3 of the sub- 
stitute, as follows: 

Congress further finds that literacy tests 
have been and are being used in various 
States and political subdivisions as a means 
of discrimination on account of race or color. 


That is the pontifical declaration con- 
tained in the substitute. Despite this 
declaration, the tests are still continued 
in the substitute. In other words, we 
have a noble gesture by words, but no 
fulfillment. 

The gentleman speaks of inconsistency. 
Even though there may be hundreds, 
even though there may be thousands of 
white persons on the voting rolls who did 
not complete sixth grade, and would be 
totally unable to pass State literacy tests, 
this substitute would force the Federal 
registrar or examiner to apply that test 
strictly to the Negro who had not com- 
pleted the sixth grade. Meanwhile, State 
registrars would be free of all restraint— 
to give the whites the break. A double 
standard would continue. And the irony 
is that Federal officials would be the 
instruments of such results. Think of 
it. A Federal officer would be compelled 
to become a coconspirator to violate the 
15th amendment. 

Under the substitute the States are 
free to increase even further the degree 
of harshness or severity of their literacy 
test requirements so as to make it impos- 
sible for anyone to pass these tests, par- 
ticularly those below the sixth grade 
whose color of skin may be different from 
mine. There is no preclearance by Court 
of new voting laws or standards as re- 
quired by the Celler bill in certain areas. 

Mississippi has passed law after law 
to circumvent orders of the Court and 
action of this Congress. 

The House committee bill, the Celler 
bill, avoids all these pitfals by suspending 
all tests, new and old, in the areas 
affected. 

Many of the State provisions pre- 
served by the substitute are not suscep- 
tible of any kind of fair administration 
by anyone—by any Federal or State 
official. 

A Mississippi test requires the appli- 
cant to give a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of any one of 285 provisions of the 
Constitution. This is a subjective test, 
susceptible of all kinds of capricious 
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denials. This provision is now being 
challenged in the court. 

In Alabama, applicants are required 
to know to which public official one must 
apply to obtain a gun permit. Most of 
us ourselves in our own States could not 
answer a similar question. Yet, those 
questions would be applied to the lowly 
Negro who seeks to register. 

In Louisiana, one must compute his 
age to the exact year, month and day, 
failing which he cannot register. 

Under the substitute, if a listed person 
is challenged—and this is highly impor- 
tant—he is allowed to vote only pro- 
visionally. His ballot may be impounded 
pending final determination of his eligi- 
bility by the examiner or the court. 
The effect is likely to make it impossible 
to determine the outcome for a consid- 
erable period of time. 

Any proposal which contemplates the 
impounding of ballots of Negroes means 
what? Just what does it mean? It 
means segregation of Negro ballots. 
This, in turn, creates a serious risk that 
such ballots, once segregated and iden- 
tified, will not be counted or not counted 
5 80 The secrecy of the ballot will be 
ost. 

The possibility that the effectiveness 
of the ballots cast by Negroes might be 
delayed would invite all kinds of spe- 
cious challenges which, if done on a 
sufficiently extensive scale, could seri- 
ously jeopardize the object of the bill 
and create chaos. 

Look at the prospect of a Negro voting 
for the first time. 

The substitute requires that 9(a) pro- 
cedures by examiners must comply with 
State law while at the same time these 
procedures shall conform to the basic 
act, the substitute. 

How can it be consistent with both? 
We are not told what would happen in 
case of a conflict between the basic act 
and the State law. 

The substitute provides that only Fed- 
eral employees and residents of the 
State may become examiners. They 
shall receive no compensation for acting 
as examiners. 

Thus, for example, an FBI man or a 
forest ranger or an immigration clerk 
or a food and drug inspector or customs 
agent might conceivably become an ex- 
aminer. He receives no compensation. 
Would his heart be in his work? I doubt 
it. 

Further, since the Federal employee, 
now the examiner, must be a resident 
of the State where he operates, under 
the substitute he will operate in the same 
environmental atmosphere and sur- 
roundings that envelop the prejudiced 
State officials whose prejudices and dis- 
criminations are the causes and the rea- 
son for this legislative body considering 
the pending bill which is now before 
us 


Indeed, this substitute is just a scab- 
bard without a sword. It is a lamp with- 
out oil. It should be defeated as it was 
soundly defeated in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 10 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is a great 
lawyer, a good lawyer. I think before 
his time has expired in justice to him- 
self and in justice to the Members of 
this body, he should describe those Su- 
preme Court decisions that come from 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

I want to read just a few lines from the 
committee report so that they will be 
unmistakable in their exact wording and 
meaning. Iam speaking about the Ford- 
McCulloch bill, or the substitute, which 
we are offering. We say the bill’s ap- 
plication of the test to those below the 
sixth grade standard presupposes a valid 
form of test which is being validly ap- 
plied. 

Existing provisions of law remain 
whereby the Attorney General may bring 
an action against the State to set aside 
a test either because it is invalid on its 
face or because it has been discrimina- 
torily applied (United States v. Missis- 
sippi, 380 U.S. 128 (1965); Louisiana v. 
United States, 380 U.S. 145 (1965)). 

The first of those cases was decided 
this year, Mr. Chairman, and the latter 
was decided in 1965. 

Thus, in bringing immediate relief, the 
bill does not cast aside the present body 
of the law, the full effect of which has 
yet to be felt on the problems it was de- 
signed to remedy, in favor of new and 
untested schemes, such as the triggering 
device. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Constitution of the United 
States forthrightly guarantees to every 
American the right to vote. By implica- 
tion if not directly the Constitution of 
the United States—I have a copy here— 
assumes that all elections will be honest, 
that there will be no fraudulent activity 
concerning the counting of the votes or 
the way in which elections are conducted. 
I believe, however, that the record is 
clear—it is perfectly true that there has 
been over the years discrimination in 
voting based on race and color. It is 
likewise true that there have been too 
many instances in this country where 
there have been fraudulent elections. 

However, all Americans can say that 
in the last decade there has been a grow- 
ing conscience so far as our fellow citi- 
zens are concerned. The American peo- 
ple in the past 10 years have determined 
that something must be done to eradi- 
cate discrimination based on race or 
color so far as the right to vote is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can people have been equally concerned 
about dishonest elections. 

This is typical of our people. They be- 
lieve in honesty. They believe in equity. 
They have a high moral standard. 

As a consequence, in this last decade 
the Congress has taken steps, legislative- 
ly speaking three times, to meet the 
problem which existed in this country. 

We had the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
We had the Civil Rights Act of 1960. We 
had additional legislation in 1964. I be- 
lieve it was the feeling on each occasion 
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that a substantial step forward had been 
taken. On the other hand, most of those 
who believed that the legislation was 
sound realized that new laws will not al- 
ways solve the problem, that adequate 
and strong action in the executive branch 
of the Government would not necessarily 
solve the problem. 

Good will among our people in every 
State is a major ingredient to insure that 
everybody has the right to register and 
to vote, that there will be no discrimina- 
tion in voting based on race or color. 

Most Americans would agree that it 
takes in large measure the conscience of 
America to determine that there be hon- 
esty in our elections, that fraud not exist 
in the counting of those votes which have 
been cast. 

So looking at this problem today in its 
broadest context—the achievement of 
good legislation and the achievement of 
good will in every one of our States—it 
seems to me that the McCulloch sub- 
stitute is by far the best vehicle. 

It is broad in application. It will ap- 
ply without discrimination to every vot- 
ing district in every State. No area of 
our country will be left out as far as this 
legislative tool is concerned. It is not ex 
post facto in its application. It looks 
prospectively at the problem, and this is 
the way this legislative body today should 
look at this problem, or at any other 
problem. 

The McCulloch substitute does not de- 
grade a State or a smaller governmental 
body in a State to the problem of coming 
to the Nation’s Capital and putting itself 
at the foot of the Federal judiciary in 
the District of Columbia. The McCul- 
loch substitute does not, as the gentleman 
from Ohio has so well stated, plant the 
seeds for elections being decided by peo- 
ple who are unqualified to vote. 

In contrast, the committee bill, as I see 
it, has many reasons why it does not 
match up to the qualifications of the Mc- 
Culloch substitute. The committee bill 
is harsh in its application. The gentle- 
man from New York, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, conceded that it is harsh in its 
application. On the other hand, it is a 
patchwork job. In my judgment it is ill 
conceived. It is a combination of some 
new ideas that could not stand on their 
own. If any one of these new ideas, new 
provisions, came to the floor of this body 
on their own, they could not receive ap- 
proval by the committee. 

Also on the other hand, the committee 
bill picks up, in effect, provisions that are 
in existing law, with some minor modifi- 
cation, to try to give the committee bill a 
broader application. It is fair to state 
that the original proposal that was spon- 
sored by the Democratic administration, 
which I assume was the bill introduced 
on March 17, 1965, by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, in effect has 
been abandoned by everybody. It has 11 
pages. The committee majority, aban- 
doning the recommendations from the 
administration, has added 17 or 18 new 
pages. Their action wiped out the origi- 
nal proposal. 

They were wise because the original 
bill introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee was ex- 
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tremely limited in its application. The 
automatic triggering device, as we all 
know applied only to six or seven States— 
no more. It ignored those areas of dis- 
crimination based on race or color in all 
of the other States. 

The original recommendation from 
the White House did nothing, about hon- 
est elections. The committee bill does 
not effectively tackle this problem. 

The original recommendation from the 
Democratic administration did nothing 
about the poll tax, the problem that 
bothers so many today. 

Now to bolster this inadequate, dis- 
criminatory, unfair approach, we now 
have a revised H.R. 6400. What did they 
do, really, to bolster it? They took the 
1960 and the 1964 legislation; they mere- 
ly added the triggering devices that are 
already law, triggering devices which 
could be used today by the executive 
branch of the Government if it really 
wanted to do the job that it contends 
must be done. 

The revised H.R. 6400 contains the 
basic deficiency mentioned so ably 
pointed out by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. McCuttocu]. It is almost unthink- 
able that this provision would be con- 
tained in any proposal submitted to this 
body. Let me read for a moment from 
the testimony that was given before the 
committee. 

The chairman of this distinguished 
committee was asking the Attorney Gen- 
eral questions before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The chairman said: 

In other words, the vote could be counted 
though it may be found later that he did not 
have the right to vote? 

Mr. KATZENBACH, Yes, that is true. 


It is unthinkable that such a provision 
would be in a bill before this body. Iam 
glad to say that the McCulloch substitute 
does not contain such a provision. 

So, in conclusion, concerning the com- 
mittee bill, let me say again, it is a 
patchwork combination of many provi- 
sions, some old ideas that could be used 
today, I repeat today, by the executive 
branch of the Government, some new 
ideas that cannot stand on their own 
merit, and some new provisions that are 
really unthinkable. 

So I most sincerely hope we make a 
change in the Committee of the Whole 
today and substitute the McCulloch pro- 


posal. 

First let me say a word concerning the 
author of the McCulloch substitute. 
Without hesitation or qualification I am 
honored to be associated with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio in the sponsorship of 
this proposal. He is an eminent and 
successful lawyer. He has been and al- 
ways will be a staunch supporter of 
sound, constructive, civil rights legisla- 
tion. It is most unfortunate that some 
of the people he has helped over the 
years, some of the organizations that he 
has supported, are now casting indirect- 
ly if not directly adverse reflection on 
him because of his coauthorship of this 
legislation. I want the Members of this 
body to know that there is no better 
champion of civil rights and voting 
rights legislation than the gentleman 
from Ohio. Shame on those who are 
critical of him in this controversy. 
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The McCulloch substitute approaches 
this problem constructively, It is broad 
in its coverage. It is applicable to every 
State and every political subdivision of 
a State. It provides for expeditious 
handling of bona fide contentions on 
the part of people that they have been 
discriminated against in registration and 
voting because of race or color. 

Some people have raised the question 
that it would be difficult to get 25 peo- 
ple to sign a petition that they have been 
discriminated against on the right to 
vote because of race or color. Let me 
make this crystal clear. Under the Mc- 
Culloch substitute 25 people submit their 
petition to the Attorney General, There 
is no public disclosure of the petitioners 
at this time. As a result, there is no 
opportunity for coercion or intimida- 
tion. I must say that some of the peo- 
ple who have been critical of the Mc- 
Culloch substitute in effect are nitpick- 
ing and thereby being critical of a man 
who has stood in the well of this House 
and defended the cause of civil rights, 
not last year alone, but every time over 
the last 10 years that this basic issue 
has been before us. 

The McCulloch substitute attacks di- 
rectly and forcefully the problem of hon- 
est elections. If the McCulloch substi- 
tute is approved the Attorney General 
will have the tool to prevent fraudulent 
elections. The committee bill ducks the 
issue thereby condoning dishonest elec- 
tions. 

Let me say a word or two about the 
poll tax provision that is in the McCul- 
loch bill. It is precisely what the At- 
torney General of the United States in 
this Democratic administration recom- 
mended in 1965. I suspect it was drafted 
by him. He is the author and the spon- 
sor. It is the provision that was ap- 
proved in the other body. It will pro- 
vide an expeditious consideration by the 
Federal courts of this country as to 
whether or not poll taxes in State and 
local elections are unconstitutional. 

Let me couple the last statement with 
this comment. The poll tax provision in 
the committee bill will be challenged in 
the courts. There will not be as quick a 
resolution of the problem of poll taxes 
under the committe bill as there will be 
under the McCulloch substitute. 

Both will be litigated. I venture to 
say that the Supreme Court of this land 
would come to a quicker decision on this 
basic issue under the McCulloch sub- 
stitute than it would under the commit- 
tee provision. 

I want everybody on both sides of the 
aisle to know crystal clear, and others, 
too, I do not believe in a poll tax for any 
election. I am in full accord that we 
should do anything and everything we 
can to bring about expeditious considera- 
tion and determination of the constitu- 
tionality of poll taxes in State and local 
elections. But it is my honest judgment 
from reading both provisions that the 
provision in the McCulloch substitute 
will bring about a more expeditious deter- 
mination of the issue. I think those who 
contend the other is better are in effect 
drawing a red herring across the path. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude, let me 
add this one comment: All of us, Dem- 
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ocrats and Republicans alike, recognize 
there has been discrimination in regis- 
tration and voting because of race or 
color. We recognize there have been dis- 
honest elections, we recognize there must 
be new tools given to solve both prob- 
lems. It is my honest judgment—and I 
say this as forthrightly and as unquali- 
fiedly as I can—the McCulloch substitute 
is a sound legislative proposal; it will be 
the best vehicle to accomplish those ob- 
jectives which all Americans seek to 
achieve. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to our distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all let me say that I am sure Members of 
the House share the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that under 
the Constitution all citizens are en- 
titled to vote. I think we also all share 
the view that in some areas many citi- 
zens are not allowed to vote. If we did 
not share these convictions we would not 
be here today. 

I rise to oppose this substitute because 
I do not believe the substitute approach 
is on the right track. If those who ad- 
vocate this proposal are successful it 
seems to me that their efforts will seri- 
ously complicate tne problem of resolving 
this matter within a reasonable period 
of time. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest 
Americans of all time said: 

If we could know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
know what to do and how to do it. 


Where are we in the Ist session of the 
89th Congress in the consideration and 
in the advancement of voting rights leg- 
islation? The Senate has passed a bill 
and, while the Senate bill is more re- 
strictive than the Celler amendment, it 
has the same running gears. It will be 
infinitely simpler and more effective to 
weld to those running gears the provi- 
sions of the Celler bill than to try to 
weld to it the provisions of the Ford- 
McCulloch substitute, a bill which ap- 
proaches this problem from an entirely 
different direction from that which is 
contained in the already passed Senate 
bill. 

This it seems to me is a very practical 
reason for opposing the substitute at this 
time. But, Mr. Chairman, my principal 
objection to this substitute is that I do 
not believe it will do the job that we are 
here trying to do. Both the bill, H.R. 
6400, and the Ford-McCulloch substitute 
are concerned with the abuses in the ad- 
ministration of literacy tests. But there 
is a fundamental difference in the way 
in which these abuses are to be remedied 
under these two bills. The bill reported 
out by the committee simply suspends 
literacy tests and similar devices and 
does not permit them to be applied by 
anyone in areas where under the for- 
mula of the bill discrimination is deemed 
to exist. This suspension continues un- 
til it is shown that the discrimination 
has ended. This, I submit, is a reason- 
able yet effective method of dealing with 
the problem. 

The Ford-McCulloch substitute, on the 
other hand, does not provide for the sus- 
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pension of literacy tests at all. The sub- 
stitute bill merely directs that in certain 
areas tests and devices need not be com- 
plied with if the applicant for registra- 
tion has a sixth-grade education. But 
what about those who do not have a 
sixth-grade education? What will be 
the effect of this provision upon this 
group? 

In the places which would primarily 
be affected by the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 almost all white citizens of voting 
age, whether literate or not, whether 
educated or not, have been permanently 
registered. Their names are already on 
the books. Most of them have never been 
subjected to any sort of literacy test. 
Thousands of them have never completed 
the sixth grade. Under this substitute 
all of these persons would, of course, re- 
main registered to vote. At the same 
time Negroes who did not complete the 
sixth grade could never become regis- 
tered without passing complicated and 
often discriminatory literacy tests. In 
other words, insofar as persons with less 
than a sixth-grade education are con- 
cerned, the Ford-McCulloch substitute 
bill permits—indeed contemplates—no 
effective relief against the effects of past 
racial discrimination. 

This is not the end of the matter. 
The substitute insures that the dispar- 
ity in testing Negroes and whites will 
continue to exist for the foreseeable 
future. While Negroes would be tested 
by Federal examiners on the completion 
of six grades or the ability to pass the 
Stace literacy test, whites would be ap- 
plying to the State registrar who, no 
doubt, would simply continue to qualify 
all comers, provided they are white. 
There will be no equality in the fran- 
chise. Instead there will be a built-in 
perpetuation of discrimination as be- 
tween voters who do not have a sixth- 
grade education. 

Now a word about the poll tax. The 
distinguished minority leader contends 
we will reach a decision—a judicial de- 
termination—on the constitutionality of 
the poll tax question sooner under the 
McCulloch substitute. The point here, 
as I see it, is that under the committee 
bill we will not only reach a decision of 
the constitutionality of the poll tax 
under the 15th amendment, but the 
court will have placed before it also the 
other important issue—whether the 
Congress of the United States has the 
authority under the Constitution to out- 
law the poll tax. 

It seems to me that is a very vital and 
important distinction between the two 
bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not blame those 
who oppose any legislation in this area 
for supporting the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute. Some of them have labeled it 
the lesser of two evils. To those who 
feel that the time to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in voting is at hand, that is 
hardly an acceptable alternative. It is 
certainly not an acceptable reason. No 
one can legitimately defend the prac- 
tices which have come to our attention 
and which are matters of common 
knowledge across the land. We must 
put an end to these practices effectively 
and decisively. 
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We must put an end to these practices 
now. I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, 
that of the two measures before the 
House, only the bill reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary will do the 
job. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry that the introduction of a sub- 
stitute bill has served as a seeming device 
to attempt to sidetrack some of us who 
have been and, I believe, still are deter- 
mined to redress a serious grievance of 
a large group of citizens of these United 
States. This matter is particularly 
grevious in light of the fact that ours 
is a form of government which claims 
to be “instituted among men, deriving 
their ‘just’ powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

The Declaration of Independence—the 
189th birthday of which we just cele- 
brated on July 4—states: 

Whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter it * * * in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
affect their safety and happiness. 


Indeed, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence goes on to say that it is the right 
and the duty of the people “to provide 
new guards for their future security.” 

I cannot help but think that our dis- 
tinguished friends on the other side of 
the aisle have been misled into a posi- 
tion which, no matter how sincerely 
taken, cannot help but be misinterpreted 
from their point of view and, of course, 
vigorously opposed from my point of view 
as including features which would 
weaken the right to vote and which ap- 
peared so attractive that they are even 
attracting the support of those who ob- 
viously and frankly declare that they are 
against not only all civil rights measures, 
but even this one to protect the right to 
vote. 

The administration’s bill does not 
create the right to vote, but intends only 
to enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Despite the carefully stated language 
of the substitute bill, it does not provide 
the needed relief. I should like to set 
out my principal objections to the sub- 
stitute bill. 

I. DETERMINATION OF PATTERN OF 
DISCRIMINATION 

H.R. 7896, the substitute amendment, 
provides that there is a presumption of 
a pattern or practice of denial of the 
right to register or to vote on account 
of race or color when the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that he has received 25 or more 
written complaints from residents of a 
voting district, and provides that the At- 
torney General if he believes such com- 
plaints to be meritorious will apply to 
the Commission for appointment of an 
examiner for such voting district. The 
written complaint must allege the com- 
plainant can satisfy the voting qualifica- 
tions of the district and that the com- 
plainant has been denied the right to 
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register or vote within 90 days prior to 
filing of the complaint. 

Under provisions of H.R. 7896, 25 
Negroes must subject themselves to the 
“hazards” of attempting to register with 
local officials. Under provisions of H.R. 
6400 the Attorney General and the Di- 
rector of the Census may determine 
whether or not voter discrimination 
exists in a State if less than 50 percent 
of the persons of voting age residing 
therein were registered on November 1, 
1964, or that less than 50 percent of such 
persons voted in the presidential elec- 
tion of November 1964. 

II. VOTER QUALIFICATIONS 


H.R. 7896 retains the requirement of 
written literacy tests in section 4(c), pro- 
viding only a presumption of literacy if 
a registrant can prove completion of at 
least a sixth-grade education. 

H.R. 6400 automatically prohibits lit- 
eracy tests in States and political sub- 
divisions covered by the 50-percent 
formula—section 4. 

It is believed that retention of literacy 
tests in a State such as Mississippi will 
probably mean that about half of all 
Negroes attempting to register will be 
required to take such a test. The re- 
sults will tend to maintain the status 
quo as regards the number of Negroes 
registered to the number of white persons 
registered to vote in such States. Be- 
cause, as long as economic discrimina- 
tion is practiced against Negroes, large 
numbers of Negroes will not be able to 
remain in school long enough to obtain 
the sixth-grade education necessary to 
avoid the literacy tests required by H.R. 
7896. 

III. REGISTRATION TESTS 

H.R. 7896 specifies that only the re- 
quirements of good moral character and 
vouchers of registered voters or mem- 
bers of any other class are to be abol- 
ished, No provision is made for protec- 
tion from new tests which could be 
equally effective in preventing Negroes 
from registering. 

H.R. 6400 provides the needed protec- 
tion by requiring that any new tests es- 
tablished after November 1964 must be 
approved by the District Court of the 
District of Columbia or be accepted with- 
out objection by the Attorney General. 

TV. CHALLENGES 


H.R. 7896 provides that requests for 
changes in voting qualifications in 
States which practice voter discrimina- 
tion, or requests for injunctions or de- 
claratory judgments against enforce- 
ment of the act will be brought to the 
local district court. 

Empowering such local district courts 
in most of the discriminatory Southern 
States to grant injunctions or to permit 
changes in voting qualifications only in- 
vites biased decisions, as they have al- 
ready done in litigation involving the 
Civil Rights Act. 

H.R. 6400 provides that such requests 
be brought directly to the District Court 
of the District of Columbia. This pro- 
vides the best assurance that there will 
be no unnecessary delays in the imple- 
mentation of the bill’s protections be- 
cause, hopefully, here there will be fair- 
minded decisions issued. 
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V. FEDERAL EXAMINERS 


H.R. 7896 provides that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission will appoint one exam- 
iner per voting district from which 25 
written complaints are sent to the At- 
torney General. These examiners are 
to be existing Federal employees or offi- 
cials residing in the State involved. 

H.R. 6400 provides for the appointment 
of sufficient numbers of examiners for 
the area involved, first, after the court 
so directs, or second, after the Attorney 
General receives 20 or more written com- 
plaints of denial of the right to vote, or 
he has reason to believe the 15th amend- 
ment is being violated. 

H.R. 7896 does not provide the latitude 
needed if there is no assurance of find- 
ing enough non-biased residents to serve 
as examiners, The effect may be that 
the Federal-examiner system will be most 
severely curtailed in those States which 
have shown themselves to be most con- 
3 committed to racial discrimina- 
tion. 

VI. TERMINATION OF FEDERAL EXAMINERS 


H.R. 7896 provides that when fewer 
than 25 persons in a voting district are 
placed on the eligible list by a Federal 
examiner within a 12-month period, 
services of the examiner shall terminate. 

H.R. 6400 provides that when the At- 
torney General certifies that all persons 
listed by Federal examiners are on local 
voter registration rolls and he believes 
there will be no further denial of the 
right to vote on account of race or color, 
the court may order termination. Also, 
voting districts may petition the Attor- 
ney General to begin proceedings to ter- 
minate Federal examiners. 

H.R. 7896 does not give sufficient con- 
sideration to the fact that threats of 
physical or economic coercion may cause 
less than 25 Negroes to present them- 
selves to register. In effect, those dis- 
tricts in which threats against Negro ap- 
plicants are most effective will be re- 
warded by the earliest departure of Fed- 
eral examiners. 

VII. ATTEMPTED REGISTRATION WITH STATE/LOCAL 
OFFICIALS 

H.R. 7896 does not require the appli- 
cant to attempt to register with State or 
local officials if the applicant states on 
oath his belief that he would have been 
acting futilely, or that such an attempt 
would have subjected himself or his fam- 
ily to reprisals. 

H.R. 6400 permits persons wanting to 
register to go directly to the Federal ex- 
aminer, without first attempting to reg- 
ister with State or local election offi- 
cials. The applicant need only allege 
he is not registered. 

VIII. APPLICATION AND PROCEDURE 

H.R. 7896 specifically states in section 
9(a) that “the times, places, and proce- 
dures for application and listing” must 
be “consistent with State law as long as 
there are—section 8(f)—at least 45 days 
prior to the election.” 

It is conceivable that there could be 
a lengthy time lapse between registering 
and voting. It is conceivable that State 
laws could specify a place of voting 
which in itself would tend to intimidate 
Negroes in certain sections of the coun- 
try. 
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H.R. 6400 simply refers to the list of 
those registered by a Federal examiner, 
stating that “any person whose name ap- 
pears on such a list shall be entitled to 
vote“ as long as there are “at least 45 
days between registering and voting.” 
No mention is made of State law. 

IX. ENFORCEMENT 


H.R. 7896 (section 13(a)) provides a 
person illegally prevented from voting 
has only 24 hours to report to the Fed- 
eralexaminer. The examiner then noti- 
fies the U.S. attorney for the judicial dis- 
trict who “may” then apply to the district 
court “for a temporary or permanent 
injunction, restraining order, or other 
order.” No specific power is given to 
void the election—section 13. 

H.R. 6400—section 12(e)—provides a 
person must notify a Federal examiner 
within 48 hours of illegal procedures used 
to prevent him from voting. The exam- 
iner must report “immediately” to the 
Attorney General who may apply forth- 
with to a district court for an order re- 
straining the issuance of election certifi- 
cates. 

The question raised is does the 24-hour 
provision of H.R. 7896 provide sufficient 
time for discovery of illegal procedures 
in rural areas where the vote might not 
be recorded for 24 hours? 

Also, directing the Federal examiner to 
report to the U.S. attorney for the ju- 
dicial district puts great responsibility 
in the hands of a local official who may 
be subjected to local bias and pressures. 

H.R. 6400 provides for observers to be 
sent to view any election held in an area 
covered by Federal examiners. H.R. 
7896 has no such provision. 

X. PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE WITH 
ELECTIONS 


H.R. 7896 in section 14(e) limits the 
legal sanctions for tampering with the 
electoral process to Federal elections. 
Apparently this bill takes no recognition 
of the fact that it is the local elections 
that determine the power structure of 
any State and corruption must be elimi- 
nated at this level if Negroes are to gain 
a, place in the political structure of their 
own States and political subdivisions. 

H.R. 6400—section 15—does apply the 
punitive measures of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, to State and local as well as to 
Federal elections. 


XI. POLL TAX 


H.R. 7896 merely directs the Attorney 
General to bring suit for declaratory 
judgment or injunction against enforce- 
ment of poll taxes when used to deny or 
abridge voters’ rights—section 15. 

H.R. 6400 provides that failure to pay 
poll taxes is no bar to registration or vot- 
ing—section 10. 

Whereas great delays have been used 
to avoid yielding to the constitutional 
mandate that all citizens be permitted to 
exercise their right to vote, the admin- 
istration’s bill is designed to fulfill this 
commitment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to reaffirm 
my support. of H.R. 6400 and urge the 
defeat of the Ford-McCulloch substitute 
amendment. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never failed to take an affirmative posi- 
tion on the floor of the House in connec- 
tion with any and all civil rights and 
voting rights bills. 

When we considered the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, I said this: 

If the only thing this bill did was to pro- 

tect the right to vote, I would be all for it. 


In taking a position in opposition to 
the Celler bill, H.R. 6400, during general 
debate on the floor 3 days ago, I made 
the following statement, among other 
arguments: 

I emphasize at the outset that the views 
I now express on the voting rights bill, H.R. 
6400, are not based on racial considerations. 

. * * . * 

The people of my congressional district 
believe in the right of all qualified persons to 
vote. They are against the application of 
different standards to different people—and 
they practice what they preach. 

* . * © . 

If the only thing this bill did would be 
to prohibit discrimination under the 14th 
amendment, and to prevent the denial of 
all qualified persons throughout the United 
States of their right to vote under the 15th 
amendment, it would carry out and give 
effect to the three constitutional provisions 
under consideration; it would be clearly con- 
stitutional and I would vote for it. 

. s . . * 

I could catalog further instances, at 
greater length, but the foregoing amply dem- 
onstrates that this bill goes too far, cuts 
too deep and goes beyond its asserted purpose 
to protect the right to vote. 


And I concluded my argument against 
the Celler bill as follows: 

I realize the force of the argument that 
some areas of the country or some counties 
or parishes within such areas have not made 
enough effort to accord all the people the 
right to vote, and to the extent that the lack 
of effort is due to a plan to deprive any quali- 
fied person of his right to vote, I agree that 
this is wrong. It is as wrong as the enact- 
ment of the provisions I have described, and 
others. I have always been taught, however, 
that two wrongs don’t make a right and that 
the end does not justify the means. I can 
only say that the people I represent do not 
participate in discrimination and that they 
want no part of recrimination. 


And now what about the pending Mc- 
Culloch substitute, which is a full-fledged 
bill, H.R. 7896? 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I have always taken the position 
that so-called “Whereas” clauses were 
appropriate to private agreements or 
contracts but seldom, if ever, justified in 
a bill; and I have also taken the posi- 
tion that so-called “findings” were ap- 
propriate for the courts but seldom, if 
ever, justified by the legislative branch 
of the Government: 

The McCulloch bill now under con- 
sideration contains a long list of so-called 
congressional “findings” as follows: 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 3 (a) Congress hereby finds that large 
numbers of United States citizens have been 
and are being denied the right to register or 
to vote in various States on account of race 
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or color in violation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, 

(b) Congress further finds that literacy 
tests have been and are being used in vari- 
ous States and political subdivisions as a 
means of discrimination on account of race 
or color. Congress further finds that persons 
with a sixth-grade education possess rea- 
sonable literacy, comprehension, and intel- 
ligence and that, in fact, persons possessing 
such educational achievement have been and 
are being denied or deprived of the right to 
register or to vote for failure to satisfy 
literacy test requirements solely or primarily 
because of discrimination on account of race 
or color. 

(c) Congress further finds that the pre- 
requisites for voting or registration for vot- 
ing (1) that a person possess good moral 
character unrelated to the commission of a 
felony, or (2) that a person prove qualifica- 
tions by the voucher of registered voters or 
members of any other class, have been and 
are being used as a means of discrimination 
on account of race or color. 

(d) Congress further finds that in any vot- 
ing district where twenty-five or more per- 
sons have been denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote on account of 
race or color and who are qualified to reg- 
ister and vote, there exists in such district 
a pattern or practice of denial of the right 
to register or to vote on account of race or 
color in violation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 


Under the Civil Rights Act of 1960, 
separate suits must be filed in the Fed- 
eral courts in every area involved and 
it must be alleged and proven to the 
satisfaction of the Federal judges in 
every case that “a pattern or practice” 
of denial of the right to vote exists be- 
fore Federal voting referees or examiners 
can be appointed. 

Bi I repeat that under the McCulloch 


Congress further finds that in any voting 
district where twenty-five or more persons 
have been denied or deprived of the right to 
register or to vote on account of race or color 
and who are qualified to register and vote, 
there exists in such district a pattern or 
practice of denial of the right to register or 
to vote on account of race or color in viola 
tion of the fifteenth amendment. 


And then the McCulloch bill goes on 
to say that whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies to the Civil Service Com- 
mission that he has received complaints 
in writing alleging that the complainant 
can satisfy the voting qualifications of 
the voting district and has been denied 
or deprived of the right to register or 
vote, and that the Attorney General be- 
lieves such complaints to be meritorious, 
“the Civil Service Commission shall 
promptly appoint an examiner for such 
voting district who shall be responsible 
to the Commission.” 

Moreover, the McCulloch bill provides 
that “a certification by the Attorney 
General shall be final and effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register.” 

Having opposed the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960, which at least requires proof to 
the satisfaction of a Federal court of the 
existence of a so-called pattern or prac- 
tice before voting referees can be in- 
stalled, I cannot support the McCulloch 
bill, which makes a congressional find- 
ing that a “pattern or practice” exists 
when 25 or more persons have been 
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denied the right to register or vote and 
directs the Civil Service Commission to 
appoint examiners when the Attorney 
General certifies that 25 meritorious 
complaints have been filed with him. 

It is no wonder then that an article in 
today’s Washington Post—July 9, 1965— 
commenting on & so-called Republican 
and southern coalition contains the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

McCuL.LocH, an architect of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, said, “I do not agree at 
all.” He and Forp told reporters that south- 
ern Democratic support did not affect their 
position—that the Celler bill is seriously de- 
ficient and will not guarantee voting rights 
as quickly and effectively as their measure. 


For the foregoing reasons, to which I 
could add others, my position is this: 

I have been here long enough to know 
that unless a miracle happens, neither 
the McCulloch bill nor the Celler bill can 
be amended in such a way as to make 
them acceptable, although I will support 
whatever amendments we can muster 
enough votes to pass. Unless a miracle 
does happen, however, I will vote against 
the McCulloch bill, and if it is defeated 
I will then vote against the Celler bill. 
My guess is that the McCulloch bill will 
be defeated and then we will see a coali- 
tion between Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER and his forces and Congressman 
WILLIAM McCouttocu and his forces in 
support of the Celler bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, like many 
who have addressed the Committee in the 
last 3 days, I shall vote for the McCulloch 
substitute in the Committee of the Whole 
and in the House on a motion to recom- 
mit the committee bill. Unlike some, 
however, I recognize the need for legis- 
lation, I honor fully the first section of 
the 15th amendment which guarantees 
the franchise against racial discrimina- 
tion, I honor fully the 2d section of 
the 15th amendment which grants the 
Congress specific power to enact appro- 
priate legislation implementing that 
guarantee, I regard the McCulloch sub- 
stitute as appropriate legislation and if 
the McCulloch substitute prevails either 
as an amendment in the Committee of 
the Whole or as a motion to recommit, 
I shall vote for passage of the McCulloch 
substitute. 

A government of the people cannot 
function for the people unless it is a gov- 
ernment by the people. There is no such 
thing as self-government if those subject 
to the law do not participate in the proc- 
ess by which those laws are made. Only 
a few are privileged to participate in the 
physical mechanics of the lawmaking 
process and these are those chosen as 
representatives by their fellows. For the 
latter, the opportunity for participation, 
and therefore the essence of the concept 
of self-government, is the right to cast a 
ballot to choose those who make the 
laws. If this opportunity is denied any 
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qualified citizen, then he is not self- 
governed. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


That is pretty plain language. It is 
the supreme law of the land. It applies 
to citizens of the United States. It ap- 
plies to action by the United States. And 
it applies to action by “any State.” 
Moreover, the 2d section of the 15th 
amendment says: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


There may be some dispute about what 
legislation is “appropriate,” but there can 
be no valid dispute about the power of 
Congress to legislate. y 

Now, the 15th amendment does not say 
that States cannot write laws fixing voter 
qualifications and deny the vote to those 
who do not meet those qualifications. 
Indeed, article 1, section 2 specifically 
assigns that power to the States and the 
17th amendment reaffirms it. However, 
those voter-qualification laws must ex- 
tend equally to all citizens, and State 
officials cannot discriminate among citi- 
zens in the application of those laws. 

I repeat, I regard the McCulloch bill, 
while subject to certain infirmities and 
objectionable in some of its parts, as “ap- 
propriate legislation” within the defini- 
tion of those words as used in the second 
section of the 15th amendment. I shall 
not undertake to inventory all of the 
parts of the Celler bill which I consider 
to be unconstitutional and which, if left 
in the bill, make it impossible for me to 
support. Rather, I will attempt to make 
a brief, definitive comparison of the Cel- 
ler bill and the McCulloch bill: 

First. The Celler bill is sectionally dis- 
criminatory. Its “automatic trigger“ 
less than 50 percent registered or vot- 
ing—is aimed at six Southern States. 
Its “pocket trigger” vests the Attorney 
General with broad discretionary power 
to select his own geographical targets for 
court action. 

The McCulloch bill is sectionally uni- 
form, applying equally North and South 
anywhere discrimination in voting is 
practiced and only where it is practiced. 

Second. The Celler bill “escape clause” 
is a deception. A State trapped by the 
automatic trigger can escape coverage 
only by journeying to Washington, filing 
a suit against the United States in the 
District Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and proving its innocence for the last 
5 years. This not only reverses the tradi- 
tional presumption of innocence but 
abandons the doctrine that trial court 
cases should be heard in the jurisdiction 
where the accusation was made or the 
cause of action arose. 

The McCulloch bill has no such provi- 
sion. Administrative and court appeals 
are heard locally. 

Third. In the Celler bill, State literacy 
tests are suspended in covered States. 

In the McCulloch bill, State literacy 
tests are honored, except that a sixth 
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grade education is deemed to constitute 
literacy. 

Fourth. Under the Celler bill, no State 
or locality covered by the automatic trig- 
ger can hereafter make any enforceable 
change in any of its voting laws without 
the prior approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the District Court of the District 
of Columbia. 

The McCulloch bill has no such anti- 
States rights provision; rather, it pre- 
serves the right of States to legislate and 
fix voter qualifications in harmony with 
the Constitution. 

Fifth. The Celler bill nullifies both poll 
taxes and all other payments prerequisite 
to voting in State and local elections and 
referendums, 

The McCulloch bill simply expedites 
court testing of the constitutionality of 
poll taxes. 

Sixth. The Celler bill grants the right 
to vote to those registered by Federal ex- 
aminers and allows the counting of their 
votes and the certification of election re- 
sults, even though challenges of their 
qualifications, unresolved on election day, 
may later be upheld. 

The McCulloch bill grants the right to 
vote to those registered at least 45 days 
before election day, but their votes are 
not counted until any challenges against 
them are decided. 

Seventh. The Celler bill has no resi- 
dence requirement for Federal examiners. 

The McCulloch bill requires that Fed- 
eral examiners be residents of the States 
in which they are appointed to serve. 

Eighth. The Celler bill makes all of the 
Federal elections titles of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 applicable to State and local 
elections as well. 

4 The McCulloch bill has no such provi- 
on. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McCuory to the sub- 
stitute for the Committee amendment: On 
page 16, line 9, strike “To assure”, and strike 
lines 10 through 17. Insert in lieu thereof 
the following language: 

„(b) No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall deny any person the right to 
register or to vote because of his failure to 
pay & poll tax or any other such tax.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Under unanimous- 
consent request, can a Member offer an 
amendment and speak without the con- 
sent of either Mr. McCuLLocu or myself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] yielded the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] 
5 minutes. i 
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Mr. CELLER. Oh, I did not know 
that. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
has not already put to rest the subject 
of an alleged coalition between the Re- 
publicans and the southern Democrats, 
certainly this amendment will because I 
am in strong support of the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch bill. At the same time I support 
this amendment, which simply does one 
thing. It abolishes the poll tax as a 
condition or a qualification for voting 
in any State or local election. 

The committee report shows that I 
subscribed to the Republican view and 
supported the Ford-McCulloch. bill with 
this one exception. Ido not like the pro- 
vision relating to the poll tax. I should 
add that in the committee I voted with 
the majority of the committee in sup- 
port of outlawing the poll tax as con- 
tained in the Celler bill. To be consist- 
ent, I must offer and support a similar 
provision in the Ford-McCulloch bill. 
Indeed, the language of the amendment 
I am offering is virtually identical with 
that contained in the Celler bill. As the 
Ford-McCulloch bill, itself, states: 

The right to vote of large numbers of citi- 
zens * * * is denied or abridged on account 
of race or color in some States by the require- 
ment of the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting in State or local elections. 


The Ford-McCulloch bill goes further 
by providing that the Attorney General 
shall institute actions for declaratory 
judgment or injunction for relief against 
enforcement of any poll tax. So does 
the bill passed in the other body. In- 
deed that is the position of the Attorney 
General and was the original provision 
in the Celler bill before its amendment 
in the committee. All of these measures 
declare in so many words that the poll 
tax has been employed to deny the right 
to vote on account of race or color. 
And we know that the poll tax has been 
employed widely as a device for discrim- 
inating against the voting rights of 
Negroes. 

We are called on here to implement by 
legislation the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution. It appears to be generally 
recognized that this Congress has broad 
authority under that amendment to end 
discrimination in voting on account of 
race or color. If we have authority to 
enact any legislation whatever, we cer- 
tainly have authority to outlaw the poll 
tax. The committee report refers to the 
use of the poll tax in Texas as a means 
of depriving Negroes from voting. De- 
cisions are cited which show that the 
distinctions are made on account of race 
or color in collection of the poll tax in 
Mississippi. 

The House of Representatives has 
acted five times since 1939 to abolish the 
poll tax by legislation. On each of these 
five occasions, the abolition of the poll 
tax was defeated in the other body by 
reason of a filibuster or the threat of a 
filibuster. Indeed it appears that the 
24th amendment to the Constitution, 
outlawing the poll tax in Federal elec- 
tions, was a compromise and not an ad- 
mission that this Congress lacked any 
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legislative authority over the poll tax as 
a condition of voting. 

And let me make this clear. The pur- 
pose of this amendment banning the poll 
tax as a condition to voting is intended 
to apply to elections, State and local. 
It is not intended and should not be 
construed to invalidate any local laws 
affecting ownership of property as a con- 
dition to vote upon local bond issues in 
school and other such elections. 

Even those who recognize that literacy 
tests are a valid condition to voting must 
concede that payment of a poll tax has 
nothing whatever to do with the subject 
of voter qualifications. 

In the 79th Congress, the House passed 
H.R. 7 making it unlawful to require pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. The final vote was 251 
to 105 with the Republican Members 
voting 131 to 19 in favor of the measure. 

In the 80th Congress, the House passed 
H.R. 29 which was a similar bill to out- 
law the poll tax. The vote was 290 to 
112 with the Republicans voting in favor 
of the measure by a margin of 216 to 14. 

Again, in the 81st Congress the House 
passed H.R. 3199, which was a similar bill, 
by a vote of 273 to 116 with Republicans 
voting 121 to 24 in favor of the bill. 

In the 79th, 80th, and 81st Congresses, 
these bills passed by the House were lost 
in the other body through the staging of 
a filibuster or the threat of a filibuster. 

The Republican record in favor of 
sound voting rights and civil rights legis- 
lation is one of which the Republicans 
throughout the Nation should be very 
proud. 

The Republican record in opposition to 
the poll tax as a condition or qualifica- 
tion for the right to vote is written clear- 
ly in the annals of this House and in the 
history of this great and free Nation. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill is a valid and 
comprehensive bill. It will be more com- 
prehensive and have broader general ap- 
plication without the burden of enforcing 
and collecting a poll tax. 

I urge adoption of this amendment to 
the substitute Ford-McCulloch bill. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
accept the gentleman’s amendment be- 
cause it is practically the same language 
as the provision of the Celler bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. I am delighted to 
have the gentleman’s acceptance of it. 
However, I do not know that it is ac- 
ceptable to the author of the substitute. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, in 
the interest of saving time I would like 
to assure my good friend from Illinois 
that, speaking as an individual, I do not 
accept the amendment. You know, Mr. 
Chairman, I am a part of the Southern 
coalition, one of whom comes from the 
great State of Texas and who is now 
President of the United States. Further- 
more the Attorney General appears to 
be opposed to your amendment. I am 
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pleased to have him agree with me on 
this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. I stand with Mr. Katzen- 
bach and with Senator MANSFIELD and 
Senator DIRKSEN. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
conclude by saying that I do support 
the Ford-McCulloch bill with this 
amendment. This makes the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch bill a better bill. I urge the 
adoption of the amendment and, as 
amended, I urge support for the Ford- 
McCulloch bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want it clearly understood that I 
am personally totally opposed to the poll 
tax in local, State, or Federal elections. 
And I might add that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] feels exact- 
ly the same way. Actually the basic dif- 
ference between the committee provision 
and the provision in the McCulloch sub- 
stitute is not significant. Both will re- 
sult in litigation, and there will be a de- 
termination by, and only by, the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to whether 
or not poll taxes in State and local elec- 
tions are constitutional. 

Some might say that the provisions are 
like tweedledum and tweedledee, as far as 
the net result is concerned. 

I say to my Republican friends if they 
in their own conscience prefer the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois I can perfectly understand 
the reasons for their choice. But it is 
my own personal conviction that from an 
expeditious consideration of the issues 
the provision in the McCulloch substi- 
tute is preferable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MCCULLOCH) 
there were—ayes 82, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all might I say that I am categorically 
opposed to the Ford-McCulloch substi- 
tute. We saw a moment ago a clear 
demonstration when the vote was taken 
on the poll tax amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
why the Ford-McCulloch substitute is 
deficient and does not meet the issue. 

What is the objective which all of us 
are trying to reach here today? What 
are we trying to accomplish? Now I 
understand full well that the gentleman 
from Ohio, my esteemed colleague on 
the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
has made such valuable contributions in 
the field of civil rights, was sincerely and 
honestly motivated when he offered the 
substitute. So are we sincerely moti- 
vated in supporting H.R. 6400 and reject- 
ing H.R. 7896. We seek to erase massive 
discrimination in voting rights in cer- 
tain areas. 

How do we intend to accomplish this 
objective? We on the majority side 
seek to accomplish this objective under 
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the Celler bill with the least delay, and 
in the most expeditious and most effec- 
tive way possible. This is why we em- 
ploy the automatic trigger—to do the 
job quickly, effectively, and fairly. 

Someone arguing for the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch substitute said that we have 
employed harshness in making use of 
the automatic trigger device. There is 
no harshness in the provisions that we 
use to set off the automatic triggering 
device. The only harshness that is em- 
ployed is the harshness being used by 
those who are denying the Negro the 
right to vote on account of color. We 
are seeking to insure that under the 
mandate of the 15th amendment we 
give to the Negro and every qualified 
citizen the right to vote which he has 
been denied. 

We do it by legitimate means, by ap- 
propriate means, by a device which I am 
sure will not be lacking in constitution- 
ality, and I believe we meet the test of 
constitutionality when we employ the 
proper power of Congress as is granted 
under section 2 of the 15th amendment. 

It was Chief Justice Marshall, in the 
case of McCulloch against Maryland, 
who said: 

So let the end be legitimate, let it be with- 
in the scope of the Constitution and all 
means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consistent with the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution, are con- 
stitutional. 


Let me add one other thing. As I said 
before, I do not question the sincerity 
of the gentlemen who offer this substi- 
tute. But I do wonder why, and I find it 
passing strange to reconcile that the 
gentlemen who are so sincerely inter- 
ested in insisting that the right to vote 
is guaranteed by the Ford-McCulloch 
substitute are supported in this effort 
by gentlemen who are and have been op- 
posed to the passage of any civil rights 
legislation—gentlemen who say in their 
support of the Ford-McCulloch substi- 
tute that it is far more preferable to the 
Celler bill. Why? The answer is simple, 
Mr. Chairman. If we were to adopt the 
Ford-McCulloch substitute we would 
find ourselves in an impossible situation 
if we sought through a conference to 
reconcile the many differences which 
exist between the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute and the recently adopted Senate 
bill on voting rights. We would find as a 
matter of practical consideration that 
we would be in an irreconcilable stale- 
mate. Surely this is not what those who 
are genuinely interested in insuring vot- 
ing rights are seeking. 

Furthermore, the Ford-McCulloch 
substitute does not provide the auto- 
matic coverage which is necessary to do 
the job. It fails to provide for complete 
suspension of tests and devices even in 
those areas where such tests cannot be 
administered fairly. Thus the substi- 
tute gives less relief than was afforded by 
the Supreme Court in United States 
against Louisiana. 

Literacy tests would continue to be 
applied to those who had not completed 
the sixth grade. Even if some of these 
tests can be administered fairly, after 
decades of discrimination, when most 
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whites are permanently registered, the 
McCulloch bill would simply freeze the 
present registration disparity created by 
past violations of the 15th amendment. 
This is not acceptable relief. It falls far 
short of what the courts already have 
afforded. H.R. 6400 avoids these defects 
by suspending tests and devices in the 
areas affected. 

The McCulloch bill does not provide 
for any preclearance of new voting laws 
or standards. In those areas where vot- 
ing discrimination has been the norm, 
States and localities would be free to 
further increase the difficulty of Negroes 
registering to vote. It would require 
existing judicial remedies to be used to 
eliminate further discrimination enact- 
ments. The evidence amply shows that 
such relief is inadequate to meet the 
problem. 

H.R. 7896 is fatally deficient in another 
area. It does not abolish the poll tax. 
It merely authorizes a suit by the At- 
torney General and, curiously, confines 
the Attorney General’s constitutional 
attack on the poll tax to 15th amend- 
ment grounds. H.R. 6400, on the other 
hand, emphatically states that the right 
to vote cannot be conditioned upon the 
payment of a poll tax—and H.R. 6400 
founds its argument for the abolition 
of the poll tax on 14th as well as 15th 
amendment grounds. 

For these and for many other reasons 
which others will advance, the Ford- 
McCulloch substitute should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to carry out 
the clear mandate of the 15th amend- 
ment, if we want to insure and guaran- 
tee to our citizens the right to vote re- 
gardless of race or color, if we want to 
act responsibly—effectively and fairly 
and without delay in this area—let us 
vote down H.R. 7896. 

Only in this way, Mr. Chairman—by 
enacting H.R. 6400 will we be able to meet 
our responsibilities and live up to the 
democratic concepts of our Constitution. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, it is not 
easy for me under any circumstances to 
differ with my distinguished colleague 
and friend, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuttocu], and most especially 
on a subject of this kind. We have been 
together during my term of office here, 
7 years, on the question of voting 
rights and civil rights in general. The 
gentleman from Ohio is a selfless and 
great leader in my judgment in this most 
important area to every American. He 
is joined in that by the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. But we 
differ on this bill here today. 

The substitute that is here proposed 
is a good bill. It is an extension of what 
was done in 1957, 1960, and 1964, which 
bills, in the area of voting, for the first 
time in 85 years attempted to do what 
was right and what was commanded by 
the 15th amendment of the Constitution. 
It represents in essence an extension of 
what was done then. But being an ex- 
tension it represents, in relative terms, 
an inching forward rather than the giant 
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step that is called for in 1965. Here we 
are in 1965, 100 years after the country 
thought it had settled this issue. From 
there on we have chipped at the edges of 
the problem but avoided attacking it at 
the center. It is time to dispose of the 
outrage of voting discrimination where- 
ever it may occur. 

The question is—Which bill is the most 
effective to do the job that has to be 
done? I have reservations even as to 
H.R. 6400. I would have preferred a 
different kind of administrative machin- 
ery to carry out the task, as commanded 
by us, of wiping away the barriers against 
voting on the grounds of race. I think 
the committee has greatly improved the 
bill as we received it from the adminis- 
tration. We certainly improved it by 
the addition of the poll tax elimination 
by statute and I shall speak on that at 
greater length later. I have a high re- 
gard for the Attorney General who is 
the President's agent in this matter. I 
have known him for many years. But 
on this question, he is just plain 
wrong. Therefore the committee bill 
was strengthened, I think, as is now the 
substitute by the elimination of the poll 
tax. 

The committee bill has a very impor- 
tant improvement, which was contained 
in my own bill, for Federal observers in 
connection with the actual process of 
voting. What good does it do for a per- 
son to be registered if he cannot cast his 
ballot? I hope to improve the bill even 
more when additional amendments are 
in order. I will offer an amendment to 
the committee bill, when the time comes, 
to add a provision for protection of free- 
dom of speech, press, and assemblage in 
connection with voting. In specifics, I 
support the committee bill for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, the committee bill 
is speedier and more effective. It is, let 
us face it, less cumbersome in spite of 
the fact that the substitute bill is an 
advance forward and on the whole a good 
bill. 
Second, in hard core areas, the com- 
mittee bill provides that Negroes will not 
have to appear before local registrars. 
That is most important. 

Third, and this is a vital provision, 
the committee bill provides for observers 
to watch the actual business of voting 
is provided in the committee bill. 

Members of the Committee, Congress 
is given great powers by the 15th amend- 
ment and is indeed commanded by sec- 
tion 2 of the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution to do what is necessary to 
sweep away all barriers to the right to 
vote based on race or color. I do not 
understand why Congress should be 
timid or why Congress has been timid 
for upward of a century in the exercise 
of those powers. 

The command to the Congress that it 
act to secure voting rights was made 100 
years ago by the American people in the 
adoption of the 15th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. It is time we obeyed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chariman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hertone]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee for yielding time to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I voted for the rule to 
consider this bill. I hope that, at least, 
gives evidence of my good faith in ap- 
proving the idea that every qualified citi- 
zen should have the right to register and 
vote and that none should be subjected 
to a double standard. 

I would hope that the majority of the 
House would not permit themselves to be 
caught up in a whirlwind of “South hat- 
ing” just to curry favor with certain pro- 
fessional civil rights workers. 

The day before yesterday the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Corman] sug- 
gested to the Republicans that they 
should. follow the philosophy of the 
founder of their party, Abraham Lincoln, 
in respect to this bill. I am afraid that 
the gentleman has his personalities con- 
fused. It was not Abraham Lincoln who 
was vindictive and punitive in his ac- 
tions. It was Thaddeus Stevens, and I 
beg of the cooler and wiser heads in this 
House, those who can and will look into 
this problem objectively, to support such 
legislation as is necessary to make it pos- 
sible for all citizens to register and vote, 
but do not, for heaven’s sake and for the 
sake of our beloved country, try to drive 
a wedge between sections of our country 
and lower yourselves to the level of a 
Thaddeus Stevens. Just do a little self- 
appraising. Do a little soul searching. 
Ask yourselves in all candor, Do you want 
voting rights or are you seeking revenge? 

I hasten to concede that double stand- 
ards have been practiced in certain areas 
of our country as far as voting rights are 
concerned, but certainly not to the extent 
of the ugly story cited as true yesterday 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Corman] about requiring a Negro appli- 
cant for registration to read a Chinese 
newspaper. When a Member of Congress 
makes a statement like this and says that 
it is, in his words, “too true“ it gives re- 
sponsible, albeit uninformed, people 
grounds to believe that such things have 
actually happened when any informed 
person knows that it is a rank and rash 
exaggeration. 

Again, I concede that some sections of 
our country have not been faultless but 
these conditions have been and are being 
corrected. If further legislation is 
deemed necessary, I myself will support 
it. But, who are we to virtually read 
some States out of the Union? 

I have said that I will support neces- 
sary legislation in this field, and if a 
proper substitute is adopted, or if proper 
changes are made in this bill, I believe a 
substantial number of Members of Con- 
gress from Southern States will vote for 
it. To me this would be the greatest 
possible accomplishment in the whole 
area of civil rights. It would give the 
entire country a new image, and may I 
say a truer image, than they have had 
presented to them in the past. 

I am afraid that there are some peo- 
ple who do not want to see that image 
changed. I have talked to Members of 
this House who privately confess that 
they feel that way about it. They want 
a bill so tough and so vindictive and so 
vengeful that well-meaning people who 
are trying to bring peace-and ‘order out 
of chaos cannot possibly vote for it. 
Then these people can and will still say, 
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although it will not be the truth, that 
many of us do not want any changes 
made, and that we are content with what 
has happened in some areas in the past. 
They feel they must have a strawman. 

I have seen evidences in elections in 
certain sections of the country where the 
candidates do not run against each other 
but seem to engage in a contest of which 
one hates the South more. I am afraid 
that the people who engage in that type 
of campaign are the ones who are the 
“Thaddeus Stevenses” of the 20th cen- 
tury; who would like to see another pe- 
riod of reconstruction; who would hate 
to have the South taken away from them 
as a whipping boy because then they 
would have to run for office on their own 
records and against their opponents 
rather than against the South, 

I know there are some who are saying, 
“Tf people like Syp Hertone can vote for 
the substitute then it must be too weak.” 
I frankly cannot understand that kind 
of logic. You have been urging us 
through the years to change, and now 
when some of us do, you question our 
motives: I would hope that you would 
accord to us credit for the same sincer- 
ity of purpose that you expect others to 
give you. 

Think about this, please, when you 
vote. Ask yourselves again the ques- 
tion, What are you seeking—voting 
rights or revenge? If you seek voting 
rights, I will join you in trying to obtain 
them. If you seek vengeance, I want no 
part of it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, this 
august Chamber has been the scene of 
some of our most treasured historic 
events. But none need take second place 
in significance to the debate and vote 
on H.R. 6400. 

For passage of this measure will repre- 
sent the payment of a moral debt. It was 
95 years ago that the 15th amendment 
was affixed to the Constitution of the 
United States. That amendment was a 
promise—a promise of dignity and equal- 
ity to the Negro people who were then, 
nearly a century ago, emerging from the 
humiliation of enslavement. 

Section I of the 15th amendment stated 
clearly that the right to vote “shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

But today, in the 1960’s, we find that in 
some areas of our country the ability to 
vote, the most basic right of a citizen in 
a democracy, is flagrantly denied to some 
people for such an outrageously uncon- 
stitutional reason as the color of their 
skin. 

The discriminatory devices used in 
some States to keep Negroes from voting 
have been many. Over the years our 
courts have struck down some of the 
most offensive of these. But in 1965 we 
still have with us two weapons, used with 
unfortunate success, aimed at keeping 
the Negro in an inferior place in society 
by preventing him from obtaining the 
power and self-respect possessed by all 
freemen through the right to vote. 
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These two remaining weapons are the 
poll tax and the discriminatory use of 
a literacy test. 

As long as these or any obstacles stand 
in the way of full participation in our 
governmental process by every citizen, 
the promise represented by the 15th 
amendment is ignored, the promise of 
freedom upon which our Nation was 
founded remains unfulfilled. 

Now this House has the opportunity— 
perhaps more truly the obligation—to re- 
move the mark of shame that far too long 
has stained our national conscience and 
reputation. 

Section II of the 15th amendment 
reads: 

The Congress shall have the power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


Today we must consider this clause 
not a mere authorization of power, but 
rather a directive to act when we are 
confronted with gross inequities and 
blatant disregard for the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

It will always be a source of deep satis- 
faction and pride to me that I was here 
to vote for this historic piece of legisla- 
tion. When it becomes law all Americans 
will be able to exercise their rights as 
citizens and take part in the democratic 
process. The promise made 95 years 
ago will be kept. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
really do not purport to be an authority 
on much, but I have for 19 years been 
a southerner by marriage. I had not, 
until today, detected any widespread 
agreement with Abraham Lincoln south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, but it is re- 
freshing to hear it now. 

I must say, for those who have ques- 
tioned the enthusiasm of the President 
for the committee bill, I have not made 
any secret of my support of it, and I 
have not had my arm twisted to oppose 
it. So far as I can detect, he supports 
the committee bill. 

The distinguished minority leader 
made reference to the author of the bill 
[Mr. McCuttocu]. I would like to say 
that I endorse every word that has been 
said by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lrnpsay], concerning Mr. McCut- 
Loch. I hope the prediction made a few 
minutes ago by another Member—that 
before this day is over we will see a re- 
turn of the Celler-McCulloch partner- 
ship—will come to pass because I believe 
that we will pass a better bill because of 
it. 

But I must say the thing that makes 
it most difficult for me to understand 
this substitute is Mr. McCuntocu’s au- 
thorship of it, and the only thing that 
explains it to me is it is really coau- 
thored, it is the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: I do wish 
that you would refrain from refer- 
ring to the coauthorship of the McCulloch 
amendment by a Mr. Ford. There is 
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some confusion in my constituency with 
respect to the name Ford and to this 
measure that has the name Ford attached 
to it. I would like the Recorp to show 
that I am in no way associated with the 
amendment now being discussed and, in 
fact, I would not touch it with a 10-foot 
“tax poll.” 

Mr. CORMAN. Some point was made 
yesterday by the minority leader about 
the fact that Texas is not covered in this 
bill. I think a little more careful reading 
of the bill will indicate that Texas is cov- 
ered in every section of this bill. It is true 
under the automatic trigger, where we 
suspend tests and devices, that if a State 
has no test or device, we do not try to 
suspend it. But there is a provision for 
the appointment of examiners. There is 
& repeal of the poll tax and there is a 
prohibition against coercion or intimida- 
tion. All of this bill applies to Texas 
and the other 49 States. 

Mr.McCULLOCH. Mr.Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In view of the 
fact that my very good friend and col- 
league referred to me and indicated I said 
something that I did not, perhaps, un- 
derstand correctly, I want to correct the 
Recorp, Did my good friend [Mr. 
Corman] say that I said that Texas was 
not covered by the administration- 
Celler bill? 

Mr. CORMAN. | No, sir. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I appreciate the 
correction of the statement. 

Mr. CORMAN. Now, about this au- 
tomatic triggering and the so-called hor- 
rible indictment of all these States, and 
that it does not really have anything to 
do with racial discrimination. Nothing 
could be further from an accurate read- 
ing of the bill. The automatic trigger 
merely says if two conditions exist, it 
raises a presumption of racial discrim- 
ination. There is ample and easy op- 
portunity to rebut that presumption. As 
a matter of fact, unless the Attorney 
General has evidence of racial discrim- 
ination, we direct him in the legislation 
to enter a consent degree to that effect. 
So the State would not be under the 
automatic trigger. Throughout the 
Celler bill, there must be racial discrim- 
ination before any part of the bill takes 
effect. 

I was delighted that we took care of 
the poll tax ban by the McClory amend- 
ment. Should we be saddled with the 
substitute, it will be better because of it. 

Now about the moratorium on State 
legislation. Much has been said about 
coming to the Central Government and 
we have heard a lot from the Declaration 
of Independence. I would like to say that 
I have absolutely no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the British Crown of the 18th 
century from the U.S. Government of the 
20th century. I do not think the analogy 
is very well put. 

There is a simple reason for requiring 
a moratorium on State legislation. If one 
wants to know what is happening today 
in Mississippi, I would think it is a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the efforts in 
that legislative body of that sovereign 
State that they are attempting to pass 
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laws which will take them out from under 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired: 

Mr. CELLER. I yield the gentleman 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN. It is my own opinion, 
if there is no moratorium on State action, 
there may be no application of this law 
in Mississippi and possibly none in Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. 

It is said that the substitute bill does 
not sow the seeds of revolution because 
it is so moderate and so flexible. I sug- 
gest to you its real problem is that it does 
not remove the weed of racial discrimina- 
tion because it is so moderate and so flex- 
ible. It offers a remedy where there is no 
problem, but it offers a sham and a delu- 
sion where there is a problem. 

The chronology of the committee’s ac- 
tion is this: The President delivered. his 
message on March 15. The Celler bill 
was introduced on March 17. We held 
hearings from March 18 to April 9 and 
considered the bill in subcommittee for a 
considerable number of days after that. 
It went to the full committee on April 13, 
and on May 5 along came the Ford- 
McCulloch substitute. There was no op- 
portunity to take evidence on it, but it 
was carefully considered by the full com- 
mittee and was defeated substantially in 
that committee. 

I suggest to you that if you really want 
to see that demonstrations in the streets 
are ended, that every American has the 
opportunity to remedy his problems at 
the ballot box, vote down the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch substitute and pass the commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
we have a choice here now to make.. I 
come from the State of Louisiana, which 
has been much maligned during the 
course of this debate. I doubt there are 
many who sit here in this House of Rep- 
resentatives today who would take a posi- 
tion much different from the one I take 
if your State were treated as Louisiana 
is being treated by this proposed legisla- 
tion. In fact, many of you have told me 
so personally. I cannot cast a vote here 
in this House of Representatives which 
will discriminate against Louisiana and 
its people. This legislation does dis- 
criminate against Louisiana. It is a 
matter of record that, for example, the 
Wall Street Journal and the Washington 
Post have in their editorials, criticized 
this bill for discriminating against the 
South and have said that the least this 
Congress can do is pass legislation which 
has equal application to every section of 
the country, North, East, South, and 
West. And, I agree. Before we adjourn, 
this Congress will enact some voting pro- 
posal. Believing that this is the case, I 
think it is incumbent upon me to do the 
very best I can to see that whatever pro- 
posal is enacted into law will be as fair 
as possible to every individual in the 
United States. 

I am opposed to the so-called Ford- 
McCulloch substitute, but in spite of the 
objections that I have to it, it does have 
universal application. It will treat my 
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people in Louisiana as the people in the 
other 49 States will be treated: Know- 
ing that some proposal will be enacted 
into law I am going to do the very best 
that I can to insure that my people are 
treated as your people will be treated. 
And if you represented a State which has 
been maligned as mine has you would 
take exactly the same position. I am 
against the Ford-McCulloch substitute, 
and I support it only because it has uni- 
versal application. I add, however, that 
if it is adopted I will vote against it on 
final passage. If it is not adopted, I will 
vote against the committee bill. 

I am against discrimination, but equal- 
ly I am against preferential treatment. 

I make no pretense that there has not 
been any discrimination in Louisiana or 
anywhere else. But we cannot justify 
this discriminatory legislation under the 
guise of erasing discrimination. 

The end does not justify the means. 

Gentlemen, let us not rend asunder 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Let us forget sectionalism. Let us for- 
got emotionalism. Let us forget poli- 

ics. 

Let us, instead, uphold the Constitu- 
tion we took an oath to defend. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, our distinguished whip [Mr. 
Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to talk at this stage of the 
debate. I am constrained to do so now 
only because of the remarks made just 
a Moment ago by my distinguished col- 
league and dear friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner]. I 
love the State of Louisiana. It has been 
good to me beyond my due. And I love 
the South. I know it as well as any 
man in this body knows it. I am part 
and parcel of it, born and reared there; 
born in the great State of Mississippi 
and proud of it. I do not have to estab- 
lish my southern background or an- 
cestry. For whatever it may be worth, 
my great uncle—God rest his soul—sur- 
rendered the last Confederate Army in 
the field 6 weeks after Robert E. Lee 
surrendered at Appomattox, And my 
grandfather served on the staff of Gen, 
Robert E. Lee throughout that bloody 
War Between the States. 

I wish I could stand here as a man 
who loves my State, born and reared in 
the South, who has spent every year of 
his life in Louisiana since he was 5 
years old; and say that there has not 
been discrimination, and agree with the 
gentleman from Louisiana. But unfor- 
tunately it is not so. In some areas of 
Louisiana, when a man has presented 
himself for the inviolate right to vote, 
he has been received as a fellow Amer- 
ican and he has been registered to vote 
as he properly should be registered to 
vote, because to deny that right on the 
basis of race or creed is to deny a fun- 
damental right of an American. 

But there are other areas of Louisi- 
ana; there is one directly south of the 
great cosmopolitan, metropolitan city 
of New Orleans where out of about 3,000 
Negro Americans less than 100 are regis- 
tered to vote as American citizens. 
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There are other areas where less than 
2 or 3 percent of the nonwhites are reg- 
istered to vote. Can we say there has 
been no discrimination? Can we hon- 
estly say that from our hearts? I ask 
the gentleman that question. He knows 
it is not so. 

In my congressional district—and God 
bless the people there—I have one par- 
ish, one county, if you will, in which 
over 90 percent of the Negro citizens are 
registered to vote, and the Negro citi- 
zenry constitutes a large percentage of 
the entire population. I have said to my 
fellow Louisianians in that parish: 
“Has this reduced the quality of govern- 
ment? Have the Negro citizens been 
less responsive than the white citizens? 
Have you had a harder time?” They 
have come back and they have said to 
me: “Congressman, we have crossed 
over that divide. We encouraged all of 
our citizens to vote and to register.” 

I am not being critical of anyone. 1 
cannot be critical of my colleague from 
Louisiana whom I admire and who is 
my friend. Being born and reared a 
southerner, I know what these problems 
have been. I sympathize with them. I 
know what they are. I have lived with 
them. And I know that in the minds of 
many good, sincere people there has been 
a fear that if we made suffrage uni- 
versal, as it most properly should be, 
there would be a decline in the caliber 
of our government. That fear has dom- 
inated the minds of good, God-fear- 
ing, decent Christian people. But that 
fear has been dissipated by experience. 
There are counties all over the South, in 
Georgia there are 37, in South Carolina 
there are at least 10 or more, in Ala- 
bama there are 4 or 5 where all are reg- 
istered without any discrimination. As 
a matter of fact, Alabama is a good ex- 
ample. Take the county of Macon, in 
which the city of Tuskegee is located. 
There you have a situation where for 
some time the Negro citzens were not 
registered. There was stress and strain 
and, if my memory serves me correctly, 
there was talk about gerrymandering 
the boundaries of the city of Tuskegee, 
and even abandoning the county of 
Macon. The legislature in its wisdom 
did not do that. The Negro citizens 
were registered, and there has not been 
this great and terrible upheaval so many 
people feared. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I take this rostrum 
really more out of sadness than anything 
else. I love my State. I love the South 
with every part of me, and I love my 
country. 

I shall support this bill because I be- 
lieve the fundamental right to vote must 
be a part of this great experiment in 
human progress under freedom which is 
America. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Epwarps] 3 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have read with some care 
the McCulloch-Ford voting rights bill 
which we are being asked to substitute 
for the committee bill, and with all due 
respect to its distinguished author, I 
must urge its defeat. 

The McCulloch bill simply will not do. 
It will not result in full enfranchisement 
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of our Americans of Negro descent who 
have been denied the right to vote. It is 
not nearly the effective and fair instru- 
ment that is H.R. 6400, the Celler- 
committee bill. 

First of all, let us sink once and for 
all time the claim made by opponents 
of the committee bill that it will result 
in Federal registrars in areas where 
there is no voting discrimination. This 
is simply not true. Not in Mississippi, 
or Alabama, or Louisiana, or Georgia. 
The Attorney General has discretion as 
to whether or not Federal registrars are 
required. None will be appointed where 
voting discrimination is not practiced. 
If a section does not want to have Fed- 
eral registrars, just let them allow 
their Negro citizens to register and vote. 

The McCulloch bill, however, does not 
have this useful triggering mechanism, 
where the Attorney General can author- 
ize registrars in these certain designated 
areas where less than 50 percent voted in 
1964 or were registered and where a lit- 
eracy test was in effect. 

The McCulloch bill’s machinery for 
the appointment of Federal registrars 
is burdensome and unworkable. It re- 
quires that 25 or more persons complain 
that they have been denied the right to 
vote on account of race or color. I ask 
you, my colleagues, is this not an unrea- 
sonable requirement to ask of the Negro- 
American who has been victimized out of 
his vote for decades by intimidation or 
worse. Now we say you still cannot reg- 
ister. You must go once more to the 
white State registrar in the courthouse, 
at the desk next to the sheriff. And you 
must be turned down together with 24 
of your friends. And only then does the 
McCulloch bill set the ponderous ma- 
chinery into motion that may eventually 
result in his enfranchisement. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the first great fault 
in the McCulloch bill is the cumbersome 
and unwieldy machinery to trigger the 
Federal registrars, as compared with the 
easy and fair machinery of the Celler 
bill that authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to trigger the appointment of the 
registrars where there is in his judgment 
examiners are required to enforce the 
15th amendment. 

Another great difference in the two 
bills. The committee bill abolishes 
literacy tests as a requirement of vot- 
ing. The McCulloch bill keeps literacy 
tests for citizens who have not com- 
pleted the sixth grade. Think how un- 
fair this is in certain areas in the South 
where most whites are already per- 
manently registered and where perhaps 
three of four Negroes are registered. The 
whites are already permanently reg- 
istered, regardless of their literacy. But 
now the McCulloch bill says that all those 
unregistered, meaning mostly Negroes, 
must take a literacy test if they have not 
completed the sixth grade. 

The Celler bill wisely provides that in 
these areas of discrimination the State 
voting laws can not be changed unless 
approved by the Attorney General or by 
consent of a three-court judge District 
Court in the District of Columbia. His- 
tory has proven a thousand times that 
this is a necessary requirement. The 
McCulloch bill does not have this safe- 
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guard. In those areas where voting dis- 
crimination has been the custom, these 
State and local governments can con- 
tinue to pass frivilous laws to further 
keep Negroes from voting. The McCul- 
loch bill offers only the inadequate exist- 
ing judicial remedies, which history has 
proven are inadequate. 

The Celler bill provides civil and 
criminal law to protect registrants, 
voters and those aiding and urging vot- 
ing. The Celler provisions protect peo- 
ple regardless of how they became reg- 
istered, whether by Federal or State 
registrar. The McCulloch bill protects 
only those registered pursuant to the act. 
This means that the Negro who is in- 
timidated at the polls is only protected 
by the Republican bill if he originally 
registered with a Federal registrar. 
Suppose he is registered previously or by 
a State registrar. The Celler bill wisely 
protects him regardless of how he be- 
came registered. 

I am especially concerned with section 
IX of the McCullough bill that provides 
for provisional voting. Under this provi- 
sion, if a Negro is registered by a Federal 
registrar and is challenged at the polls, 
he is allowed to vote only provisionally 
and his ballot is impounded pending a 
final termination of its status by a hear- 
ing officer and by a court of appeals. On 
the other hand, the committee provision 
on voting if far superior. It provides 
quick and fair machinery for dealing 
with the challenge and permits the vote 
to be counted in the election. 

The McCulloch bill could result in de- 
lays for months. The decision of the 
hearing officer is subject to review by 
the court of appeals and an election 
could be held in abeyance for several 
months. 

Second, the McCulloch bill and its 
impounding procedure is only really talk- 
ing about impounding the ballots cast 
by Negroes. It would result in the seg- 
regation and identification of ballots 
cast by Negroes. The secrecy of the 
ballot would be lost and the public would 
know for whom the Negro cast his vote. 

Third, if ballots cast by Negroes can 
be segregated and identified it is quite 
possible that they would not be counted 
or counted fairly. Picture the polling 
place with the challenging ballots of 
Negroes segregated into a single pile. 

I find specious the fears that candi- 
dates may be elected by the votes of un- 
qualified electors. As a practical mat- 
ter, under the committee bill, a Federal 
examiner and a hearing officer appoint- 
ed by the Civil Service Commission will 
already have determined the eligibility 
of a challenged voter before he votes. 
Negroes registered by Federal registrars 
under the committee bill are entitled to 
vote only if the list on which their names 
appear is certified and transmitted to 
the State election officials 45 days prior 
to the election. There is a period of 10 
days after the names are published when 
the challenge must be initiated. The 
hearing officer must determine the chal- 
lenge within 15 days after it is filed. 
Thus the challenge will be determined 
by a hearing officer at the very latest 20 
days before the election. . 

And lastly, Mr. Chairman, the Ford- 
McCulloch bill is totally irreconcilable 
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with the voting rights bill passed al- 
ready by the Senate. If our bill is en- 
tirely different from the Senate’s, as is 
the McCulloch bill, the end could well 
be a stalemate in the conference com- 
mittee. The possibility of this deadend 
should have no appeal to those who 
genuinely desire an effective bill. 

I strongly urge the defeat of this 
motion. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
fundamental right underlying our form 
of government is the right of the in- 
dividual to take part, through the process 
of elections, in the selection of his or 
her government. Even the rights of free 
speech and assembly, under the first 
amendment, can lose their effectiveness 
if there is no way for an individual or 
group of individuals to translate the en- 
joyment of these rights into action in 
the voting booth. 

It cannot be denied that disenfran- 
chisement of American citizens because 
of race or color has occurred all too fre- 
quently in our history. I would suggest 
that this very denial of peaceful methods 
to protect individual rights and privileges 
under the Constitution have encouraged 
the use of other methods. These are 
often deplored by the very persons who 
through action or acquiescence to dis- 
criminatory voting devices have given 
rise to their use. Had all our citizens 
had an equal opportunity to make use of 
their voting rights, the involvement of 
the Federal Government in the affairs of 
the States and localities denying these 
rights could, in many instances, have 
been avoided. 

While we can be confident of the need 
for voting rights legislation, however, 
this does not free us from our respon- 
sibility, as representatives of the people, 
to choose wisely as to the content of 
that legislation. Our choice should be 
the fairest, broadest, and most effective 
that can be obtained. It should be the 
fairest, because ours is a land where due 
process of law is second in stature only 
to the law itself. It would be sadly ironic 
if we should choose methods to correct 
one unfairness, that are not as fair 
themselves as they could be. And this 
legislation must be broad and effective 
because the existence of voter discrim- 
ination is wrong, however small its scope 
geographically. 

The Republican-sponsored bill meets 
these criteria. It does so, in my opinion, 
despite the unfortunate impression left 
by the constant reference to an auto- 
matic triggering device in the committee 
bill, which, like a particular brand of 
aspirin, is supposed to work twice as fast 
as the Republican combination of in- 
gredients to cure this national headache. 

As I read the two bills, the difference 
between them does not rest with the dif- 
ference between an automatic triggering 
device and some slower trigger. The dif- 
ference lies in the applicability of either 
trigger. The Committee bill has an au- 
tomatic qualifying device, by which cer- 
tain States or subdivisions having a 
literacy test and less than 50 percent of 
its electorate registering or voting in the 
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1964 elections, could be placed under the 
jurisdiction of Federal registrars. The 
Republican bill has no such limitation 
in the employment of Federal registrars. 

The key to understanding the real 
difference between these two bills, as I 
read them, is the fact that the committee 
criteria only qualifies a State or political 
subdivision for Federal registrars. In 
order to have these registrars appointed 
and sent into action, the Attorney Gen- 
eral must certify to the Civil Service 
Commission that he has received com- 
plaints from 20 citizens that they have 
been denied the right to vote because 
of race or color and that he believes 
enough in the validity of the complaints 
to see the need for Federal voting regis- 
trars. The Republican bill, without the 
limiting qualification, would provide 
Federal registrars in any political sub- 
division when the Attorney General re- 
ceives 25 complaints of voter discrimina- 
tion, and an examiner determines that 
they are valid. Both bills require com- 
plaints; both bills require some finding 
that they are valid before Federal voting 
registrars are appointed. The Republi- 
can bill spells out the procedure for mak- 
ing the finding, the committee bill leaves 
it to the discretion, apparently, of the 
Attorney General. The major substan- 
tive difference is the broader, fairer, 
more effective coverage in the Republi- 
can bill. 

Protecting the right to vote, in my 
opinion, also means that you must see 
that the vote is fully and fairly counted. 
The Republican clean elections amend- 
ment does just that, in contrast to the 
rather vague attempts to meet this prob- 
lem in the committee bill. Similarly, 
the Republican bill would impound votes 
cast that have been challenged while a 
court action is pending, while the com- 
mittee bill would allow them to be count- 
ed immediately. 

Finally, it is my belief that the poll tax, 
which has been used in a discriminatory 
manner, should be eliminated. I am 
aware that the abolition of the poll tax 
as it applied to Federal elections was 
submitted as a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people for their approval. 
I think it should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the use of the constitutional 
amendment process is not confined solely 
to times when the Congress is positive it 
cannot accomplish the same end by 
legislation. It may be used at a time 
when there is some question, not only 
over congressional authority, but over 
the acceptance of this approach by the 
American people. 

We have no ability to conduct a bind- 
ing national referendum on a specific 
topic other than through the means of 
the constitutional amendment process. 
The desire of the people to outlaw the 
poll tax on Federal elections has been 
shown, and it is a logical step to outlaw 
it at State and local levels as well. For 
those who question its constitutionality 
as a legislative prohibition, I would sug- 
gest that the courts provide a sufficient 
avenue to test that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to work today 
for the most effective bill possible, and 
I intend to vote for final approval of 
voting rights legislation by this House. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, today the 
House of Representatives will make a 
fateful decision on legislation that af- 
fects the basic right of citizens to vote. 
The question is not whether we shall 
pass legislation, for it is all too clear 
that some citizens are being denied the 
right to vote; not because they lack the 
legal qualifications to do so, but, rather, 
because of the color of their skin and 
traditional phobias and doubts based on 
sociopolitical fears. 

The question is rather, Shall we adopt 
good legislation that can stand the test 
of time and the test of law, or shall we 
adopt bad legislation which, in seeking 
to correct an injustice, violates the Con- 
stitution, and indeed draws the assump- 
tion of guilt. 

I submit that the substitute bill, of- 
fered by the minority leader and the 
ranking Republican on the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, is the measure which 
this House should adopt, and it is the 
measure which I shall support. 

The expectations of many of us for 
fair and sound implementation of this 
basic principle were frustrated by the 
initial administration bill, and our hopes 
and expectations remain unfilled as a 
result of the bill reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee for the administration. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill, on the other 
hand, is a bill of uniform, nationwide 
application; a bill that directs its remedy 
at 15th amendment discrimination, 
wherever found. It does not seek to im- 
pose punitive action on six States, and 
at the same time ignore voting violations 
which may be present in others. 

It is a bill, comprehensive in scope, 
yet uncomplicated and flexible in opera- 
tion. Its provisions are understandable 
to the citizen whose rights it assures, 
unmistakable to those whose conduct it 
proscribes, and, in the opinion of most 
able lawyers, clearly in accordance with 
the Constitution. 

It is a bill which honors the rights of 
the States to fix and enforce nondiscrim- 
inatory voter qualifications. It enlists 
and encourages good faith compliance 
with its terms, and proper intent by 
those it affects. It is a bill which ad- 
dresses itself to the present, and looks 
to the future. Without penalizing areas 
which have done no wrong, it applies 
firm, considered standards that will con- 
tinue in their validity for future times, 
when massive discrimination has ended. 
It is a bill of constitutional integrity, in 
the finest tradition of sound, responsive 
and responsible legislation. It meets my 
earlier statement favoring such action 
if the President’s basic message was 
“perfected.” 

The Ford-McCulloch bill has a single 
simple “trigger” whereby citizens in a 
voting district, who have been denied the 
right to register and vote on account of 
race or color may invoke the Federal 
remedy to remove the practices and pat- 
terns of discrimination by which their 
right to vote is denied. As amended in 
the Committee of the Whole House, it 
eliminated a poll tax. 
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The key to the Ford-McCulloch bill is 
that it insures the right of the States, a 
right guaranteed by the Constitution, by 
an amendment antedating the 15th, 
namely the 10th, to establish qualifica- 
tions for voting. But it insures that no 
State shall apply those qualifications dif- 
ferently to citizens because of their race 
or color. It protects both the majority 
as well as the minority, and is not puni- 
tive. 

The Celler bill on the other hand, elim- 
inates voter qualification requirements 
altogether, in six specific States. It 
would permit ballots to be counted which 
might later—too late, that is, after candi- 
date is sworn into office—be proven to be 
disqualified on legitimate grounds hav- 
ing no relation to a person’s race. It 
precludes judicial review of a decision 
affecting our people by an appointive 
officer. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill maintains 
court jurisdiction in the appellate divi- 
sion in which the infraction occurs, a 
basic tenet of American jurisprudence, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Celler bill would require 
every State to bring its case to the Fed- 
eral court in the District of Columbia. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill provides that 
when complaints are received, that lit- 
eracy tests are being unfairly applied, 
Federal examiners will intervene to as- 
sure that such tests are fairly given. The 
Celler bill eliminates them altogether in 
certain States, but does not eliminate 
them in others; surely an obvious exam- 
ple of unequal treatment under the law. 

It is no more fair to apply the same law 
differently in these United States than 
it is to establish different Federal tax 
codes for different States. 

Let us not be so hasty in our effort to 
correct wrongdoing that we permit this 
House to be swayed by a label. Let us 
look behind that label at the bills which 
are proposed, and let us adopt legislation 
which puts our house in order without 
destroying the house itself. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [MacGrecor]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that all in this Chamber who 
believe deeply in equal rights for all 
Americans were stirred by the words of 
the majority whip. It is indeed encour- 
aging when a man of his stature, a man 
who voted against the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, now declares his support for broad 
voting rights legislation in 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened during the 
debate today to the opinions of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and of the 
learned chairman of the Committee of 
the Judiciary, in commenting specifically 
on section 4 of the McCulloch substitute. 

It was suggested by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] that under 
section 4 of the McCulloch bill, Federal 
registrars would be obliged to be in a 
conspiracy against the registration of 
Negroes lacking a sixth-grade education. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma said that Negroes who do not 
have a sixth-grade education under the 
McCulloch bill would be required to pass 
a complicated and discriminatory test. 
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The gentleman from Oklahoma went 
further in stating that the McCulloch bill 
would permit and indeed that it contem- 
plates a continuation of these compli- 
cated tests. He must have been refer- 
ring to “constitutional interpretation” 
requirements. 

Then the gentleman from Oklahoma 
concluded by saying that in the MeCul- 
loch bill there is a built-in perpetuation 
of discrimination for those who do not 
have a sixth-grade education. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
gard for the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and the gentleman from New York, but 
they are not correct in their opinions. 
If you will only look at the language of 
section 4 of the McCulloch bill, and if 
you are familiar with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court this year, you will 
readily agree with me that the distin- 
guished gentlemen from Oklahoma and 
New York are mistaken. 

Federal registrars under the McCulloch 
bill would be obliged to administer only 
simple literacy tests for Negroes who do 
not possess a sixth-grade education. 
They would administer—and this is the 
key point—applicable State law. “Ap- 
plicable” obviously means State law not 
inconsistent with the law of the land. 

What is the effect, then, in the case 
of Louisiana, with respect to interpre- 
tive tests? Federal registrars would not 
administer or require any such test in 
Louisiana. The law of the land has 
said those interpretive tests are discrim- 
inatory, and their use has been enjoined. 

I refer you to the case decided March 
8, 1965, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, entitled Louisiana against 
the United States. In that case the 
Court cited the fact that Louisiana in 
1921 adopted a constitution requiring 
that an applicant for registration be able 
to “give a reasonable interpretation” of 
any clause in the Louisiana constitu- 
tion or in the Constitution of the United 
States. The Supreme Court has struck 
down that requirement, and the Federal 
registrars in Louisiana under the Mc- 
Culloch bill would not be administer- 
ing that test. 

I can tell you what they would be ad- 
ministering. They would be administer- 
ing only a simple literacy test, such as 
the ability to read and write; this was 
specifically approved by the Supreme 
Court in the Lassiter case in 1959 in North 
Carolina. 

I have referred to Louisiana, but let 
me add the same will hold true in the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi. 
These are the three real offenders—Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi—which 
are of greatest concern to those of us 
who are greatly interested in ending the 
denial of 15th amendment rights in a 
manner consistent with law and our Fed- 
eral system. 

There are cases pending in Alabama 
and Mississippi, where there are more 
stringent interpretive tests than in Loui- 
siana. Surely those tests will be stricken 
down by the Court, and thus would not 
be applied by the Federal registrars 
1 the McCulloch substitute become 

W. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I respect the gentleman 
as one of the distinguished lawyers of 
the House. 

The bill does state: 

If applicable State law requires a literacy 
test, those persons possessing less than a 
sixth-grade education shall be administered 
such test. 


But it seems to me that the gentleman 
is overlooking the important point. The 
important point is that Negroes will be 
required to take literacy tests from the 
Federal officials, or otherwise, and white 
voters will not be required to do so. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. All will be re- 
quired, may I say to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. All who claim discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. ALBERT. But in the event that 
there is no discrimination, as against 
white applicants, no literacy tests will 
be required on the part of the white 
applicants. It seems to me that is the 
important point here. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Now the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has brought up 
what is at the very heart of our debate 
here. The issue is not, I submit to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, what he or 
I would like to do. It is what we, being 
a part of a Government of laws and not 
of men, can do. The law of the land, 
as enuniciated by the Supreme Court in 
1959, says that a simple literacy test is 
proper. I think it is important at this 
point that we look at the following lan- 
guage of the Lassiter opinion: 

It was said last century in Massachusetts 
that a literacy test was designed to insure 
an independent and intelligent exercise of 
the right of suffrage. North Carolina 
agrees. We do not sit in judgment on the 
wisdom of that policy. We cannot say, 
however, that it is not an allowable one 
measured by constitutional standards. 


It is the undeniable right of all States 
to require that voters be able to read 
and write any section of the Constitu- 
tion provided that such a test is ad- 
ministered in a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory fashion. That is precisely the 
“applicable State law” pertaining to 
literacy tests which would be uniformly 
administered by registrars under the 
Ford-McCulloch bill. 

The argument of the majority leader 
suggests that illiterate whites have been 
registered in droves in the South, with 
local voting registrars ignoring literacy 
tests as to these whites. If this were the 
case, you would expect to find almost 
100 percent of the whites registered in 
the so-called hard core States. But 
this is not the case. The official 1964 
figures show white registration in Ala- 
bama at 66.2 percent of the white voting 
age population, in Georgia 57.2 percent, 
in Louisiana 76.6 percent, and in Mis- 
sissippi 66.1 percent. Contrast these 
figures with the 77 percent actual voter 
turnout. not the higher registration 
figure, in my own State of Minnesota. 
We have never had a literacy test in 
my State, Mr. Chairman, nor any dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or color. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] and yield to 
him such time as he may desire. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute bill. This 
is no time to temporize 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Ford-McCulloch substitute. 
The Republican leadership bill fails to 
meet the problem head on. This is no 
time to temporize on voting discrimina- 
tion. The substitute leaves open too 
many loopholes through which those 
States which already discriminate can 
maintain their patterns of discrimina- 
tion. These loopholes are attractive to 
those who are fighting a last ditch effort 
against an effective voting rights bill. 

In H.R. 6400, appointment of Federal 
examiners is automatic in “test or de- 
vise” States which qualify under the 50- 
percent formula of section 4. In addi- 
tion, examiners may be appointed in 
other parts of the country by the district 
court, under the conditions provided in 
section 3. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican substitute does not become op- 
erative until 25 written complaints from 
persons, who assert they have been 
denied the right to register or vote, are 
received by the Attorney General and an 
inquiry is completed. It is well known 
that economic and physical intimidation 
and reprisals prevent Negroes from reg- 
istering. Prospective registrants should 
not be required to go to the local court- 
house first. The automatic trigger of 
H.R. 6400 will encourage registration 
through the examiner procedure. 

In H.R. 6400 literacy tests are abolished 
in those States and districts covered 
by the bill’s 50-percent formula, whereas 
the substitute retains the literacy test 
unless the applicant has completed at 
least a sixth-grade education. In Mis- 
sissippi, where the median number of 
school years completed by Negroes is ex- 
actly 6.0, half the State’s Negroes would 
be subjected to a literacy test. And we 
know the ingenuity with which literacy 
tests can be devised for Negroes. We 
can expect that whites, regardless of 
literacy, will not find the tests more dif- 
ficult than in the past. The possibility 
of continuing the double standard in 
literacy tests is all too obvious. Fur- 
thermore, we cannot forget that, as long 
as economic discrimination against Ne- 
groes remains prevalent in our land, 
especially in the affected States, large 
numbers of Negroes will be unable to re- 
main in school long enough to obtain a 
sixth-grade education. 

As far as other registration barriers 
are concerned, the substitute specifically 
abolishes only the requirements of good 
moral character and vouchers. No pro- 
vision is made for protection from new 
tests, which can be equally ingenious in 
preventing Negroes from registering. 
Extensive property requirements may be 
instituted. Minor offenses such as pa- 
rading without a permit or disturbing 
the peace—which are often used to 
thwart civil rights demonstrations—can 
be made into felonies. H.R. 6400, on 
the other hand, provides safeguards by 
requiring any new tests established after 
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November 1, 1964, in affected areas, to be 
approved by the District Court of the 
District of Columbia or to be accepted 
without objection by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. That it is the District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and not just 
any court, is significant, for in this way 
segregationist judges like Judge Harold 
Cox may be avoided. 

H.R. 6400 abolishes the poll tax as a 
requirement for registering or voting in 
any election, whereas the Republican 
substitute continues the poll tax unless 
the Attorney General institutes a suit. 
The poll tax has been outlawed in Fed- 
eral elections. It must be outlawed in 
State and local elections. The poll tax 
is clearly regressive, operating most 
harshly among the poorest members of 
a community. In Mississippi the median 
income for Negroes over the age of 14 is 
less than 40 percent of the median in- 
come for whites of a similar age. The 
poll tax is often equivalent to a day or 
two’s pay. Furthermore, the require- 
ment of two or more consecutive years’ 
payment of the tax before an individual 
may become eligible to vote, which is cur- 
rently in effect in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Virginia, enables a State to continue 
discrimination for several more years and 
to have a formidable time barrier against 
Negro voting. Mr. Chairman, why must 
there be a price tag on constitutional 
rights? We must abolish it—completely. 

The substitute terminates Federal reg- 
istration whenever less than 25 individ- 
uals have been registered by the Federal 
examiner within a 12-month period. 
This says in effect, “If you bring discrim- 
ination down to a safe level, there will be 
no Federal action.” Why should we have 
such a limit? Furthermore, threats of 
physical or economic coercion may well 
be the reason for less than 25 applicants. 
This provision would reward those dis- 
tricts in which deterrents against poten- 
tial Negro voters have been most effec- 
tive. 

The substitute requires Federal ex- 
aminers to be residents of the State in 
which they are assigned. In areas where 
discrimination is highest there may not 
be enough nonbiased qualified residents. 
Certainly policemen should not be re- 
cruited from among those who need to 
be policed. 

H.R. 6400 does not require examiners 
to comply with State restrictions on the 
place of registration or the State-re- 
quired time lapse between the time of 
registration and the time of voting. The 
Republican substitute, however, exacts 
continued compliance with such State 
requirements. It is quite conceivable 
that a State could legislate a lengthy 
time lapse between registration and vot- 
ing, a time lapse that would only delay 
the long overdue fulfillment of constitu- 
tional rights. Mississippi already re- 
quires a 4-month lapse; it could be easily 
extended. Another method might be for 
a State to demand registration by Fed- 
eral examiners at a specified place, such 
as the county courthouse. Because of 
the quite justified fear of attending 
county courthouses, this could greatly 
reduce the number of Negroes attempting 
to register, frustrating the ae of 
a Voting Rights Act. ; 
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Mr. Chairman, the procedures follow- 
ing a violation of voting rights also vary. 
The Republican substitute is clearly in- 
ferior. H.R. 6400 permits the complaint 
to go directly to the Attorney General; 
the Ford-McCulloch bill requires com- 
plaints to go to the local district attor- 
ney. We all know that local public offi- 
cials are often the foremost perpetrators 
of voting discrimination. Finally, H.R. 
6400 permits the withholding of election 
certificates until the violations have been 
corrected. True to form, the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch substitute does not even men- 
tion withholding election certificates. 

Mr. Chairman, another failure of the 
substitute is the lack of provision for 
election observers. This omission ne- 
gates much of the benefit of Federal ex- 
aminers. If citizens, who are at least 
registered, are prevented from actually 
casting their ballots, it would be ironic. 
Section 8 of H.R. 6400 provides for neces- 
sary observers. 

Again the substitute does not provide 
for preventive action by the Attorney 
General. H.R. 6400 specifically provides 
in section 12, that the Attorney General 
may institute “an action for preventive 
relief” whenever there are “reasonable 
grounds” to believe that such action is 
necessary. If the Attorney General had 
had such authority in the past, many 
fraudulent practices might have been 
forestalled. 

Mr. Chairman, I have elaborated how 
the Ford-McCulloch substitute falls far 
short of fulfilling the needs of the prob- 
lem at hand. It would allow States to 
circumvent the law. It would not be as 
effective as H.R. 6400 in dealing with all 
the flagrant violations of the 14th and 
15th amendments which presently exist. 

We need meaningful legislation. We 
must get to the very roots of the prob- 
lem, and not merely cover it up. Let us 
end the long and tragic tales of injustice. 
Let us recognize the Republican substi- 
tute for what it is: a child’s attempt at 
a man’s job. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, every 
citizen, regardless of his economic status, 
his color or his race, should be permitted 
to exercise the right of franchise. The 
Congress of the United States should ex- 
press itself clearly on this vital issue. I 
applaud the high motives of my very able 
and distinguished colleagues, my good 
friends, Mr. Forp and Mr. MCCULLOCH, 
for their arduous efforts to bring forth 
what they believe to be the best vehicle 
to attain the necessary goal of the unin- 
hibited right of franchise of all American 
citizens. It is difficult to write perfect 
legislation. However, in my opinion, the 
committee bill best adapts itself to 
achieve the right of franchise and to ad- 
here to the constitutional rights of every 
citizen. 

I support the committee bill and shall 
vote for it. I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity to vote for it on fina] passage. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
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to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON], 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
and urge its approval by this body. 

In the times of. challenge which con- 

front democratic governments and con- 
stitutions around the world, it is impera- 
tive that this great citadel of freedom 
in America put an end for all time to 
the unfair and unlawful barriers that 
deny the right to vote to some Ameri- 
cans. 
H.R. 6400, incorporating the major 
provisions of President Johnson’s rec- 
ommendations for legislation to insure 
that right to vote to all Americans is a 
bill which should be adopted by an over- 
whelming vote in the Congress. I hope 
and trust it will. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee bill and in op- 
position to the McCulloch-Ford amend- 
ment. It is time that Congress vindi- 
cated the right of every American to vote, 
as guaranteed him by the 15th amend- 
ment. We must do this without any ifs, 
ands, or buts. 

Just 100 years ago, President Abraham 
Lincoln sent Carl Schurz, of Wisconsin, 
and later of Missouri, to the South to 
make a study of the problem of the 
Negro. In his report, made after Lin- 
coln’s assassination, Carl Schurz wrote 
that the right to vote was the heart of the 
matter: 

Practical liberty is a good school. It is idle 
to say that it will be time to speak of Negro 
suffrage when the whole colored race will be 


educated, for the ballot is necessary to se- 
cure his education. 


It is now 100 years since Carl Schurz 
said it. Today, in July 1965, the Con- 
2 of the United States is going to 

o it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, upon 
which the current Federal proposal to 
alter voting rights is based, provides that: 

Tħe right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 


race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


Neither in this amendment nor else- 
where in the Constitution is there any 
limitation upon the right of the States to 
determine the qualifications of voters, so 
long as they do not discriminate on ac- 
count of “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude’—15th amendment 
nor on account of sex! —Igth amend- 
ment—nor on account of failure to pay 
any poll tax or other tax in the case of 
Federal elections—24th amendment. 

On the contrary, the Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that the qualifications of 
voters shall be determined by the States, 
subject, of course, to the provisons of the 
15th, 19th, and 24th amendments above, 
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Furthermore under the 10th amend- 
ment: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people, 


As a result the States have various re- 
quirements for voting, such as length of 
residence within the State, age limita- 
tions, ability to read and write, and so 
forth. Twenty States, I understand, 
have some sort of literacy test. 

Under the current proposal, all of these 
requirements in certain States may be 
swept aside by the Federal Government 
and Federal voting examiners appointed 
by it to register people in Federal, State 
and local elections, with no literacy or 
other test permitted. 

This, I submit, is a clear violation of 
the Constitution which the Members of 
Congress have taken an oath to support. 

In the case of Lassiter v. Northampton 
County Board of Elections, decided June 
8, 1959, 360 U.S. 45, the Supreme Court 
of the United States quoting from the 
opinion of the Court in the earlier case of 
Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347, at 
366, decided in 1915, said—page 50: 

No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test, considered 
alone, since, as we have seen its establish- 
ment was but the exercise by the State of a 
lawful power vested in it not subject to our 


supervision, and indeed, its validity is ad- 
mitted. 


If the Federal Government has the 
power to abolish all voting requirements, 
why was it necessary to adopt the 15th 
amendment, or the 19th amendment, or 
the 24th amendment abolishing the re- 
quirement that a poll tax or any other 
tax be paid in the case of Federal elec- 
tions? The amending process is a slow 
one, requiring a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress and ratification by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States. 

If the current proposal is passed it 
must mean that the Congress no longer 
intends to be bound by the Constitution, 
the foundation on which this Republic 
is built—an instrument declared by 
Gladstone to be “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

Back in the 1930's, Sinclair Lewis, the 
novelist, wrote a book entitled “It Can’t 
Happen Here.” Well, it is happening 
here in America. In conditions of emo- 
tional frenzy and contempt for the law of 
the land comparable with Nazi Germany, 
the administration has all but pointed a 
gun at Congress in calling for a voter 
registration law that is completely un- 
constitutional. 

Article I, section 2, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution clearly gives to the States the 
right to determine the qualifications of 
voters. This has been the American 
way since the Constitution was ratified 
by the States. But if the administra- 
tion’s registration bill is enacted into 
law, the Constitution will have been 
breached. The American system will 
have undergone a totalitarian change. 
Six States will have been deprived of 
one of the foundations of republican 
government and will be in a reconstruc- 
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tion era identical with the military occu- 
pation of 1865. 

The administration’s voter bill is an 
appalling piece of Jegislation. Contrary 
to all American traditions of justice, six 
States will be presumed guilty. If in 
1964 not more than 50 percent of the 
persons of voting age noted in the 1960 
census actually voted, then the Federal 
Government automatically assumes that 
people were discriminated against and 
deprived of the vote. This is a cruel, 
wicked, and un-American assumption. 
There are places where voting has been 
discouraged. But there also are vast 
areas—entire States—where voter regis- 
tration proceeds with absolute fairness 
and equal application of the laws. 
These areas and States are to be slapped 
down by the Federal power, and the 
Federal registrars are to usurp States 
rights. 

The administration’s voter law is 
grossly discriminatory in another way. 
It is legislation aimed at a particular sec- 
tion of the country. Nothing in the bill 
is aimed at dealing with corrupt voting 
practices elsewhere in the Nation. Yet 
Americans know full well that big city 
machines in the metropolitan centers of 
the North are a synonym for voter cor- 
ruption and manipulation. Yet the ad- 
ministration feeds on these machines 
and does nothing about them. 

What the administration has proposed 
is not democracy; it is mobocracy, By 
endeavoring to shatter all qualifications 
for voting, they use a crowbar to break 
down standards erected for the purpose 
of promoting good government in this 
land. The administration would turn 
over the government of towns and cities, 
counties and States, to that element in 
our population which is least qualified to 
understand the public business and most 
poorly qualified to make decisions re- 
garding the community’s well being. 

The suspicion is naturally aroused that, 
in bowing to the street and highway agi- 
tators, the administration hopes that 
powerful new political engines will be 
created in the South so as to turn the 
Southern States into captive communi- 
ties for its reelection. 

The founders of the Republic feared 
the rise of dictatorship, and therefore 
they created the judicial branch of the 
U.S. Government. But the night that the 
President spoke to Congress, the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were present 
in the Legislative Chamber, clapped 
loudly, and showed their approval of his 
revolutionary demands. And the Ameri- 
can people can only hope that any legis- 
lation produced in a time of frenzy and 
emotionalism will be subjected to judicial 
second thoughts. If the Justices of the 
Supreme Court close their eyes to the 
law, then there can be no hope for re- 
dress until such time as the court of 
last resort—the American people—takes 
action. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS 
OF TEXAS 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rogers of 
Texas: Page 1, line 5 strike out all of section 
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2, section 3, section 4, section 5, section 6, 
section 7, section 8, section 9, section 10, sec- 
tion 11, section 12, section 13; and on page 
14, line 21, immediately after the word “law” 
and before the semicolon, add the following: 
%, and which person has subscribed to the 
following oath: 

I., do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against all enemies 
foreign and domestic, that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I am 
not a member of or affiliated with any group 
or organization advocating the violent over- 
throw of the Government of this country by 
force and arms; that I take this obligation 
freely without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion. So help me God.” 

And on page 15, line 19, strike out all of 
subsection (d) and (e) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), (b), or (c), and 
any person subscribing to the oath set forth 
in subsection (a), falsely or with intent to 
deceive, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. Subscription to the said oath set forth 
in subsection (a), either by swearing or by 
affirmance by any person holding member- 
ship in the Communist Party, or in any orga- 
nization affiliated with the Communist Party, 
shall be prima facie evidence of falsification 
and intent to deceive on the part of the 
person taking said oath.” 

And on page 16, line 4, strike out all of 
section 15. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret the short time that we 
have to explain this amendment, but I 
think if you will get the McCulloch bill 
and this amendment and study them 
together, you will find that section 14 
of the McCulloch bill is the section that 
has direct effect on the voting rights of 
the people of this country. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, would preserve in all 
particulars the voting rights of every 
citizen of the United States regardless 
of race, color, or creed, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, or anything else ex- 
cept that it would require him to take 
an oath that he was a citizen of the 
United States and believed in the Con- 
stitution of this country. That is the 
identical oath that you take when you 
are sworn in as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, except that 
I have added the provision that the voter 
swear that he is not a member of any 
organization advocating the violent 
overthrow of the Government under 
which he is asking to be allowed to vote. 
It provides a penalty for violation of 
this section; anyone infringing upon the 
absolute right to vote is subject to crim- 
inal penalties. 

It also provides a criminal penalty for 
any man to falsify in taking that oath, 
or for signing the oath with intent to 
deceive. In order to make it possible to 
get to the root of the evil that is chal- 
lenging this Government every day, I 
have put in a provision that if a member 
of the Communist party or affiliated 
organization takes the oath, it will be 
prima facie proof of his guilt. This is 
a most potent weapon against commu- 
nism and especially against participation 
of Communists in elections in this 
country. 

I ask respectfully all Members of this 
Congress vote aye on this amendment. 
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Who, may I ask, could, in good con- 
science, oppose such an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas) there were—ayes 65, noes 183. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WATSON 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Preferential motion offered by Mr. Watson: 

“Mr. Watson, of South Carolina, moves that 
the Committee now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be striken out,” 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is quite elementary that all of us 
should face up to the fact that the pas- 
sage of either the substitute or the Celler 
bill is not going to satisfy the professional 
civil rights troublemakers, It sort of re- 
minds me of a story that was told of the 
little boy who was complaining and pout- 
ing at breakfast one morning. His 
mother said, “What can I do for you, 
son?” He said, “I want two eggs; I want 
one scrambled and I want one fried over 
light.” His mother complied with his 
request and brought in the two eggs. 
The boy screamed again. The mother 
again asked, “What is wrong, son?” And 
he said, “Mother, you scrambled the 
wrong egg.” 

That is about the way it is going to be 
in this particular area. You do this to- 
day and you are going to be faced with 
similar legislation next year, and the 
year after and on and on. 

I am not standing up here speaking 
in behalf of either the substitute or of the 
Celler bill. There is no need for either, 
and neither will satisfy the civil rights 
agitators. But I would remind the House 
of what one of the proponents of this 
measure, the honorable gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] said in one of 
the reports and said further on the floor 
of the House; and he is an advocate of 
this measure. He said: 

We are, however, in my judgment, estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent and may find 
ourselves in the future regretting what is 
being done as an expedient. 


This gentleman went on further to 
say: 

To change the venue to a more favorable 
forum while desirable and perhaps even 
necessary in a given case, establishes a prece- 
dent which may yet come back to haunt us. 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WATSON. Not at this moment. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman has 
mentioned my name. Will he yield so 
that I may clarify what he has just 
said about me? 

Mr. WATSON. I shall yield, but ina 
moment. 

The real reason I got this time was to 
take exception to a last-minute desper- 
ate effort made by one of the champions 
of the civil rights movement to influ- 
ence this House on this legislation, who 
would like to subvert and abort our 
wishes. I got a telegram, and I dare 
Say many of you did, from one Martin 
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Luther King, Jr., saying, “I urge you to 
defeat the McCulloch amendment.” He 
did not ask us to consider it, but in es- 
sence demanded its defeat. His final 
statement was, “defeat the McCulloch 
amendment.” 

This is the man who was referred to by 
J. Edgar Hoover as a notorious liar. 

He is the man who now, while our boys 
are fighting and dying in Vietnam, is 
critical of the United States of America 
for our policy over there. 

This is the man who said “Let us de- 
feat the Ford-McCulloch amendment,” 
the substitute. 

I am not worried about voter discrimi- 
nation in my State of South Carolina. 
Even NAACP leader Roy Wilkins said, 
back in 1963, at an NAACP meeting in 
South Carolina: 

The only thing that is necessary for Ne- 
groes to vote in South Carolina is to present 
himself and be qualified. 


How can you reconcile in your minds 
that you are not going to have any lit- 
eracy tests whatsoever in some States to 
vote, while at the same time you ask the 
men to pass a literacy test in order to go 
out and fight and die for their country? 
Passage of this legislation will mean that 
you do not have to be intelligent to vote 
for your representative, to possess any 
degree of literacy to vote for those who 
then send our men out to die on foreign 
battlefields. Yet you have to have a lit- 
icy test in order to fight for your coun- 

This issue is very simple here. I am 
appealing to every one of you, regardless 
of the section of the country you come 
from. This is a moment of decision as 
to whether or not you are going to have 
the courage, yes, the guts, of our fore- 
fathers of 189 years ago, when they dared 
to say “I am independent of the King.” 
This is your opportunity, wherever you 
come from, to say that you are inde- 
pendent of “the King” in the United 
States. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy in 
a way that the gentleman from South 
Carolina spoke, because by his speech he 
pointed out I think more dramatically 
than anything I could say or anything 
anyone else could say the courage that 
was demonstrated by another gentleman 
from the South today, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

I disagreed with the gentleman from 
South Carolina in the field of civil rights 
when he was on that side of the aisle, 
and I disagree with him on this side of 
the aisle. 

The gentleman referred to my speech 
on the floor. He referred to what I said 
in the committee report. What he said 
was correct, but regretfully he did not 
say it all, and his quotes were taken out 
of the whole context. I said on the floor 
that I did have reservations about both 
of these bills, and I said on the floor I 
had participated in and did write a mi- 
nority report. But I also said I was for 
the bill, and I also told you the reasons 
why I was for the bill. I also pointed out 
to this committee that the time had come 
for some leader of the South to recognize 
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and acknowledge at long last the exist- 
ence of yoter discrimination in that area 
of our country. 

I pointed out to all the members of 
the committee a recent report of the 
Civil Rights Commission, which I hope 
the gentleman from South Carolina will 
read. That report tells the story of what 
has happened in Mississippi. I point to 
my friend Mr. Boccs, a native son of 
Mississippi—and I hope he read it—be- 
cause anybody who read the report of 
the Civil Rights Commission dated in 
May 1965, and who can say with honesty 
that there is not a requirement for the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
the mandate of the 15th amendment, it 
seems to me is not speaking the truth. 

Now let me say this, I have been wait- 
ing since I have been in this Congress for 
some leader of the South—some Gov- 
ernor, some Senator, some Congressman, 
some mayor—to come out and admit the 
facts as they exist. And today I heard 
it. This is what the South needs. They 
need to be told the truth. They know 
the truth but they want a leader—they 
want somebody with the guts to come 
out and say, “Yes, we have been wrong. 
But who has not been wrong? All of us 
have made the same mistake. Every 
State in the Union has made it. It has 
just taken some of our States longer— 
maybe because they suffered more.“ 
But I think the day has come when the 
voices of other leaders of Louisiana—and 
I trust the voices of leaders in Mississippi 
and leaders in Alabama will speak with 
equal courage—will speak with equal 
force and will speak with equal honesty. 
When that day comes then you can be 
sure that the majority of all the people 
of all the Southern States will follow 
that leadership. Then the time will 
have come when no American citizen is 
disfranchised and then we in the Con- 
gress will at last complete our work in 
the field of civil rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask how much time remains on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has 4 minutes remaining 
and the gentleman from Ohio 1 minute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield the 1 minute 
he has remaining so that we can close 
debate on this side? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
since the debate at this time is.on the 
substitute amendment, pursuant to the 
Tule, would not the privilege of closing 
debate come to this side of the aisle? 

The CHAIRMAN. The closing of de- 
bate, the Chair will inform the gentle- 
man from Ohio, would be in the hands 
of the manager of the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH.. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the final deci- 
sion will be made upon the merits, of 
what is in the respective bills and as it 
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was presented to the committee on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
I urge you all to vote for the substitute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time remaining on this 
side to another distinguished member 
of the New Jersey delegation [Mr. 
THOMPSON]: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, in opening my remarks I 
would like to say to the Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I command 
my friend and distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] for a very 
stirring speech, Especially am I appre- 
ciative of the fact that he knows the dif- 
ference between a scrambled egg and a 
fried egg. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch substitute amendment because it 
does not reach down into the heart of 
problems we are trying to eliminate. 

It is no fiction that “tests and devices,” 
& key phrase in voting and registration 
legislation, are being used to restrict the 
franchise. 

A serious defect of the Republican 
leadership substitute is in its requirement 
that Federal examiners administer tests 
to applicants with less than six grades of 
education. 

This requirement would serve to con- 
tinue into the present and the future a 
double standard of testing—the very evil 
we are attempting to eliminate. Negroes 
would be tested by the examiners on the 
basis of the standard set forth in the sub- 
stitute amendment—completion of six 
grades or passing of the State literacy 
test. At the same time, whites would be 
applying for registration to the State or 
local registrar, who would presumably do 
what he has always done—register 
whites on the basis of their white skin 
rather than on the basis of any educa- 
tional achievement or passage of any 
test. 

The Ford-McCulloch amendment thus 
invites the registration of relatively 
poorly educated whites while preventing 
the registration of Negroes with similar 
education or literacy. Indeed, under 
that amendment the States are free to 
increase even further the degree of diffi- 
culty of their literacy test requirements 
so as to make it impossible for anyone to 
pass these tests. Any Negro with less 
than a sixth grade education who ap- 
plied to a Federal examiner would thus 
be promptly rejected for his failure to 
pass the State literacy test while illiter- 
ate whites would miraculously pass the 
same test when it is administered by 
the local registrar. 

On the other hand, those State regis- 
trars who took their duties seriously and 
applied the letter of the State law would 
test all who came to them on the basis of 
the complicated provisions of State law, 
while Federal examiners, at the same 
time and in the same place, would reg- 
ister those with a sixth-grade education 
without subjecting them to any interpre- 
tation, understanding, or literacy exam- 
ination. The resulting confusion could 
be avoided only if all persons—white and 
Negro—abandoned the State machinery 
and made exclusive use instead of the 
Federal examiner system. This is a re- 
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sult hardly to be desired either by those 
who profess an abiding concern for the 
strengthening of States rights or by 
those who wish to promote State re- 
sponsibility for the fair and equitable 
administration of their election and reg- 
istration laws. 

In short, the Ford-McCulloch amend- 
ment would operate unfairly both in 
places where State registrars continue 
to use color as the test for registering 
and in places where they objectively ap- 
ply the law. In the former case, Negroes 
will inevitably be subjected by Federal 
examiners to standards which are far 
stricter than those applied to whites by 
State registrars. In the latter case, the 
result will at best be confusion and at 
worst the permanent, total debilitation 
of the State and local registration ma- 
chinery. 

H.R. 6400 avoids all of these pitfalls 
by suspending literacy. tests in the areas 
of discrimination and prohibiting their 
use by either Federal or State officials. 
I need not repeat here the case which 
has been made so often and so well in 
support of the rationality and consti- 
tutionality of this approach. The sta- 
tistical, factual, and legal materials be- 
fore the Congress fully demonstrate the 
reasonableness of the suspension 
formula. 

But. beyond that—and this, too, is 
amply documented in the record of 
hearings of the Committee on the 
Judiciary—it is clear that in many 
places the complex literacy and con- 
stitutional interpretation and under- 
standing tests have had no purpose 
other than to provide a tool for dis- 
crimination against Negroes. Given 
that background, it is hardly surprising 
to find that many of these tests are not 
susceptible of fair administration by 
anyone, including a Federal examiner. 

For example, some States use the 
application form itself as a literacy 
test. They require the applicant to fill 
out a long, complex, and confusing form 
without assistance and without errors or 
omissions. In Alabama, applicants 
cannot vote unless they know such 
matters as to which public official one 
must apply for a gun permit. 

Such tests and knowledge require- 
ments are utterly unreasonable. They 
are simply a part of the obstacle course 
erected in those areas to prevent Negroes 
from reaching their goal of full citizen- 
ship. I say such tests could not be 
applied fairly by an examiner. I say 
they should not have to be applied by 
a Federal official appointed to rectify 
voting discrimination. Yet, under the 
Ford-McCulloch substitute, the Federal 
examiners would have to do just that, 

Let us not enact unsound practices. 
Instead let us reject the substitute— 
which has had no hearings and no sup- 
port from the leadership conference 
on civil rights—and get on with pas- 
sage of H.R. 6400, a sound attack on the 
problem. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield briefiy to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Does the gentle- 
man not recognize that the Supreme 
Court decision in the Louisiana case, 
throwing out the interpretive tests, is in 
fact the law of the land, and makes that 
law in Louisiana inapplicable? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
particular law, and not others. The 
gentleman from New Jersey recognizes 
more than anything else the resource- 
fulness of those who would contrive tests 
even under existing decisions in order to 
disenfranchise the Negro. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I might 
point out that in the decision referred to 
so often, the Supreme Court in the North 
Carolina case said: 

Of course a literacy test, fair on its face, 
may be employed to perpetuate that dis- 
crimination which the 15th amendment was 
designed to uproot. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying 
that these tests under this double stand- 
ard are completely and absolutely un- 
reasonable. 

I do not question at all the motives of 
the gentleman on the other side, whom 
I respect and admire.. I question in this 
case, however, their judgment. 

I ask for a complete and enthusiastic 
rejection.of the substitute. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. The Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 has received the careful at- 
tention of the House as befits a measure 
that will make legislative history. I 
have been impressed with the quality of 
the debate on this bill and with the de- 
termination the House has shown in 
deliberating in detail all the legal aspects 
and ramifications of the bill. This legis- 
lation has been drawn from many 
sources. It was inspired by a devotion to 
the highest ideals of our democracy and 
it has been forged on the anvil of a long 
and painful experience of our history. 
That we should heed that history was 
made obvious earlier this year. And the 
national concern over the denial of con- 
stitutional rights to many of our citizens 
has been reflected in this House by the 
introduction of no less than 122 bills on 
voting rights this year. I am glad to 
support the legislation that is now before 
us. 
It is tragic that the right to vote must 
still be subject to abuse in this Nation. 
It is tragic that this right has been sub- 
ject to debate and equivocation for so 
long a time in our history—that it should 
require 103 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation and 95 years after the rati- 
fication of the 15th amendment to insure 
the rights which were promised and 
written into our Constitution. Today 
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the national conscience summons us to 
remove this stain on our history. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is a 
product of that conscience, which at long 
last has instructed us that our laws have 
been inadequate to our national ideals. 
The bill would redress that inadequacy. 
It was not born easily, as we are well 
aware. It came to us out of the agony 
of men and women who attempted to 
exercise their birthright by registering 
to vote and who were crudely and even 
brutally rejected in their attempts. Can 
we endure another year, another decade, 
another century, of prostituting the law 
of the land? Can we continue to ignore 
the right of citizens to cast a ballot 
regardless of their race? The answer is 
& clear and resounding no. Our answer 
is the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

We are now 4 months removed from 
the agony of Selma end from those first 
moving hours of decision to make the 
right to vote available to all Americans 
as promptly as possible. We have had 
time to reflect, to study, to write ana re- 
write, to debate and amend, and we are 
finally at the hour of action. It has been 
an arduous but productive journey. 

It is clear, Mr. Chairman, that this bill 
will not eliminate discrimination in our 
Nation. But it will do a great deal to- 
ward erasing discrimination at the ballot 
box, and in this it will provide Negro 
citizens with the most effective tool of 
their social revolution. The ballot is the 
most fundamental and the most formi- 
dable weapon in the arsenal of democ- 
racy. 

That weapon has not been available to 
large numbers of Negro voters in the 
Southern States. Because of their in- 
ability to participate in the basic proc- 
esses of democracy, they have been con- 
fined to second-class citizenship. As a 
result of their failure to secure this par- 
ticipation—which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and taken for granted by 
nearly everyone in this society—they 
have been forced to seek other avenues 
of petition for their grievances. Negroes, 
like all other Americans, seek the bless- 
ings of democracy. They are subject to 
the laws of the land, yet they have in too 
many instances lacked the opportunity to 
participate in the election of those who 
make and administer these laws. They 
want no more, no less, than is their just 
birthright under the Constitution: the 
right to engage in the election of candi- 
dates for public office. 

This right was set forth in the 15th 
amendment, which sought to eliminate 
distinctions on the grounds of race or 
color in the right to vote. Yet since 
the amendment was ratified in 1870, it 
has been circumvented by various means, 
some simple and some sophisticated. 
The literacy test and the poll tax are 
notorious examples of such discrimina- 
tion. To a degree, the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957, 1960, and 1964 sought to counter 
these devious abuses. But neither Con- 
gress, the Executive, nor the courts have 
been able to accomplish enforcement of 
the 15th amendment without defined ad- 
ministrative procedures to insure rapid 
and widespread registration of persons 
who have been denied the right to vote on 
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account of their race. President John- 
son testified to this dilemma in his 
memorable address on voting rights 
when he said: 

Experience has clearly shown that the 
existing process of law cannot overcome 
systematic and ingenious discrimination. 


In the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the 
Congress is not only reaffirming the 15th 
amendment but is providing effective 
machinery to enforce it. It makes a 
forthright frontal assault on literacy 
tests and other devices where they are 
used to deny the right to vote on ac- 
count of race or color. The bill author- 
izes appointment of Federal examiners 
in these areas to register persons who are 
qualified under State law to vote in all 
elections. It empowers the Federal 
courts to appoint Federal examiners in 
actions instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enforce the provisions of the 15th 
amendment. It provides criminal pen- 
alties for intimidating, threatening, or 
coercing any person for voting or at- 
tempting to vote or for urging or aiding 
any person to vote or to attempt to vote. 

In. this legislation, the machinery of 
the courts, and of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Civil Service Commission, 
are assigned definitive roles in enforcing 
compliance with the act. 

I am hopeful that the administrative 
courses outlined in this bill will secure 
the intended effect of enforcing the right 
to vote. I have appreciated the careful 
reexamination of how the 15th amend- 
ment might best be enforced, and I be- 
lieve the results are apparent in this bill. 

However, I would remind the Members 
of the House that in the event the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 is thwarted by “sys- 
tematic and ingenious discrimination,” 
another source is readily available for 
legislative action. I refer to the second 
section of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. This amendment would 
reduce the representation of a State in 
Congress in proportion to the number of 
voters who are denied a ballot. I have 
introduced a bill to implement this sec- 
tion—H.R. 6264—and I believe it could 
be an effective supplement to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

I suggest that even if the present bill 
successfully removes all formal barriers 
to the right to vote, we cannot expect a 
dramatic increase in Negro registration 
in some parts of the South. Many Ne- 
groes have become apathetic about vot- 
ing after a century of intimidation. The 
enforcement of section II, with its threat 
of reduced representation in Congress, 
could inspire State and local officials to 
conduct positive registration campaigns 
to register Negro voters. At the very 
least, it would persuade these officials 
from harassing prospective voters. 

I believe that it would be wise for the 
Congress to consider this avenue as a 
supplementary means of insuring the 
right to vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio, as 
amended. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. McCuLLocH 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 166, 
noes 215. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 19: That this Act shall be 
known as the “Voting Rights Act of 1965”. 

“Sec. 2. No voting qualification or prereq- 
uisite to voting, or standard, practice, or 
procedure shall be imposed or applied by any 
State or political subdivision to deny or 
abridge the right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote on account of race or 
color.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF TEXAS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: on page 11, line 21, strike 
out all of section 2 and insert the following 
in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States presenting himself to vote in a State 
or political subdivision in which he is qual- 
ified by residence to vote and who subscribes 
to the following oath: 

S , do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against all enemies 
foreign and domestic, that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I am 
not a member of or affiliated with any group 
or organization advocating the violent over- 
throw of the Government of this country by 
force and arms; that I take this obligation 
freely without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion. So help me God.’ 
shall be permitted to vote and no voting 
qualification or prerequisite to voting or 
standard practice or procedure shall be im- 
posed or applied by any State or political 
subdivision to deny or abridge the right of 
any citizen of the United States to vote on 
account of race or color. 

“(b) Whoever violates or conspires to vi- 
olate the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section, or who falsely or with intent to de- 
ceive, subscribes to the oath prescribed in 
subsection (a), shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both, 

“(c) Subscription to the oath set forth in 
subsection (a), either by swearing or by 
affirmance, by any person holding member- 
ship in the Communist Party, or in any orga- 
nization affiliated with the Communist Party, 
shall be prima facie evidence of falsification 
and intent to deceive on the part of the 
person taking said oath.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very similar amendment to 
the amendment that I offered previously 
to the McCulloch substitute. However, 
this amendment as offered does not 
change H.R. 6400 in any respect except 
to add to the provisions of the bill that 
every person who votes in this country 
must take the oath, the same oath that 
you take as a Member of Congress with 
the further statement in it that the voter 
does not belong to an organization ad- 
vocating the violent overthrow of this 
Government. 

It adds one other thing besides that. 
It adds the provision if a person is a 
member of the Communist Party or any 
organization affiliated with the Commu- 
nist Party, that such membership is 
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prima facie evidence of his intent to de- 
ceive and his intent to falsify. 

As I said in the discussion a few mo- 
ments ago in regard to the McCulloch 
substitute, I do not see how anyone can 
oppose this amendment conscientiously 
because the amendment that I have of- 
fered contains the very wording that was 
contained in section 2 of the bill as in- 
troduced by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

If you will read the amendment you 
will see that it simply changes section 2 
by adding the two items I referred to 
heretofore. 

There is no effective way in this coun- 
try today to deal with communism at the 
polls in this country. I have heard a 
number of Members, many who stood up 
against the amendment when it was 
offered to the McCulloch substitute, peo- 
ple who have stated unequivocally on the 
floor of the House that they were opposed 
to communism in Vietnam, they were 
opposed to the Vietcong, they were op- 
posed to communism in Korea and in the 
Philippines, in the Near East and in 
Africa and every other place. Members 
who voted for spending billions of dol- 
lars to curb communism all over the 
world. I ask you, are you against com- 
munism everywhere in the world except 
at the polling places in this country? 

You can answer that question by vot- 
ing “yea” on this amendment, and 
putting into the law of this land a weap- 
on that will be effective in dealing with 
the most sinister menace this Govern- 
ment has ever been confronted with. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Would the gentleman tell 
the House again the oath that he is ask- 
ing them to take? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am asking 
that they take the same identical oath, 
the people who want to vote in elections 
who elect you and the President of the 
United States, the same oath you are 
required to take when you come to be 
sworn in as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, with one additional 
proviso: That is, that the person seek- 
ing to vote is not a member of any orga- 
nization advocating the violent over- 
throw of this Nation or Government, I 
think this same proviso should be added 
to the oath we take. 

Mr. POOL. I want to say the gentle- 
man is certainly right, and there is noth- 
ing wrong with this kind of provision, 
in my opinion. I support the amend- 
ment 100 percent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment include members of 
the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If the Klan 
advocates the violent overthrow of the 
Government, a Klansman taking the 
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oath would be in violation the same as a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. JOELSON. I hope none of them 
ever took the oath of office here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is more familiar with the Ku Klux 
Klan than Iam. I have no information 
on the matter. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would like to know, 
if a man is a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and so states, whether he would be 
forbidden the right to vote? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If his or- 
ganization was advocating the violent 
overthrow of this Nation, and he took the 
oath, he would be prima facie guilty of 
a crime, and he could be subjected to the 
criminal penalties provided. The same 
rule would apply to a Communist. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FINO. Does the gentleman’s pro- 
posal have in mind elimination of any 
literacy requirement? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The amend- 
ment has nothing to do with literacy 
requirements, as spelled out in the Mc- 
Culloch bill. It does not require a liter- 
acy test. It requires only a patriotism 
test. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rogers) there 
were—ayes 89, noes 152. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. ROGERS of Texas 
and Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
88, noes 148. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3 (a) Whenever the Attorney General 
institutes a proceeding under any statute to 
enforce the guarantees of the fifteenth 
amendment in any State or political sub- 
division the court shall authorize the ap- 
pointment of Federal examiners by the 
United States Civil Service Commission in 
accordance with section 6 to serve for such 
period of time and for such political subdi- 
visions as the court shall determine is appro- 
priate to enforce the guarantees of the fif- 
teenth amendment (1) as part of any inter- 
locutory order if the court determines that 
the appointment of such examiners is neces- 
sary to enforce such guarantees or (2) as part 


of any final judgment if the court finds that 
violations of the fifteenth amendment justi- 


fying equitable relief have occurred in such 
State or subdivision: Provided, That the 
court need not authorize the appointment 
of examiners if it finds by a preponderance 
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of evidence that any incidents of denial or 
abridgment of the right to vote on account 
of race or color (1) have been few in num- 
ber and have been promptly and effectively 
corrected by State or local action, (2) the 
continuing effect of such incidents has been 
eliminated, and (3) there is no reasonable 
probability of their recurrence in the future. 

(b) If in a proceeding instituted by the 
Attorney General under any statute to en- 
force the guarantees of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in any State or political subdivision 
the court finds that a test or device has been 
used for the purpose or with the effect of 
denying or abridging the right of any citi- 
zen of the United States to vote on account 
of race or color, it shall suspend the use of 
such test or device in such State or political 
subdivisions as the court shall determine is 
appropriate and for such period as it deems 
necessary. 


(c) If in any proceeding instituted by the 
Attorney General under any statute to en- 
force the guarantees of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in any State or political subdivision 
the court finds that violations of the fif- 
teenth amendment justifying equitable re- 
lief have occurred within the territory of 
such State or political subdivision, the court, 
in addition to such relief as it may grant, 
shall retain jurisdiction for such period as it 
may deem appropriate and during such 
period no voting qualification or prerequisite 
to voting, or standard, practice, or procedure 
with t to voting different from that in 
force or effect at the time the proceeding was 
commenced shall be enforced unless and un- 
til the court finds that such qualification, 
prerequisite, standard, practice, or procedure 
does not have the purpose and will not have 
the effect of denying or abridging the right 
to vote on account of race or color: Provided, 
That such qualification, prerequisite, stand- 
ard, practice, or procedure may be enforced 
if the qualification, prerequisite, standard, 
practice, or procedure has been submitted 
by the chief legal officer or other appro- 
priate official of such State or subdivision 
to the Attorney General and the Attor- 
ney General has not interposed an objec- 
tion within sixty days after such submis- 
sion, except that the Attorney General's fail- 
ure to object shall not bar a subsequent 
action to enjoin enforcement of such quali- 
fication, prerequisite, standard, practice, or 
procedure. 

Src. 4. (a) To assure that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote is not 
denied or abridged on account of race or 
color, no citizen shall be denied the right to 
vote in any Federal, State, or local election 
because of his failure to comply with any 
test or device in any State with respect to 
which the determinations have been made 
under subsection (b) or in any political sub- 
division with respect to which such deter- 
minations have been made as a separate unit, 
unless the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia in an action for a 
declaratory judgment brought by such State 
or subdivision against the United States has 
determined that no such test or device has 
been used during the five years preceding the 
filing of the action for the purpose and with 
the effect of denying or abridging the right 
to vote on account of race or color: Provided, 
That no such declaratory judgment shall 
issue with respect to any plaintiff for a period 
of five years after the entry of a final judg- 
ment of any court of the United States, other 
than the denial of a declaratory judgment 
under this section, whether entered prior to 
or after the enactment of this Act, determin- 
ing that denials or abridgments of the right 
to vote on account of race or color through 
the use of such tests or devices have occurred 
anywhere in the territory of such plaintiff. 

An action pursuant to this subsection shall 
be heard and determined by a court of three 
judges in accordance with the provisions of 
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section 2284 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and any appeal shall lie to the Su- 
preme Court. The court shall retain juris- 
diction of any action pursuant to this sub- 
section for five years after judgment and 
shall reopen the action upon motion of the 
Attorney General alleging that a test or 
device has been used for the purpose or with 
the effect of denying or abridging the right to 
vote on account of race or color. 

If the Attorney General determines that he 
has no reason to believe that any such test 
or device has been used during the five years 
preceding the filing of the action for the 
purpose or with the effect of denying or 
abridging the right to vote an account of 
race or color, he shall consent to the entry 
of such judgment. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
apply in any State or in any political sub- 
division of a State which (1) the Attorney 
General determines maintained on November 
1, 1964, any test or device, and with respect 
to which (2) the Director of the Census de- 
termines that less than 50 per centum of the 
persons of voting age residing therein were 
registered on November 1, 1964, or that less 
than 50 per centum of such persons voted in 
the presidential election of November 1964. 

A determination or certification of the At- 
torney General or of the Director of the 
Census under this section or under section 6 
shall not be reviewable in any court and 
shall be effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register. 

(c) The phrase “test or device” shall mean 
any requirement that a person as a prereq- 
uisite for voting or registration for voting 
(1) demonstrate the ability to read, write, 
understand, or interpret any matter, (2) 
demonstrate any educational achievement or 
his knowledge of any particular subject, (3) 
possess good moral character, or (4) prove 
his qualifications by the voucher of regis- 
tered voters or members of any other class. 

(d) For purposes of this section no State 
or political subdivision shall be determined 
to have engaged in the use of tests or devices 
for the purpose or with the effect of denying 
or abridging the right to vote on account of 
race or color if (1) incidents of such use 
have been few in number and have been 
promptly and effectively corrected by State 
or local action, (2) the continuing effect of 
such incidents has been eliminated, and (3) 
there is no reasonable probability of their 
recurrence in the future. 

Sec. 5. Whenever a State or political sub- 
division with respect to which the prohibi- 
tions set forth in section 4(a) are in effect 
shall enact or seek to administer any voting 
qualification or prerequisite to voting, or 
standard, practice, or procedure with respect 
to voting different from that in force or effect 
on November 1, 1964, it may institute an ac- 
tion in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia for a declaratory 
judgment that such qualification, prereq- 
quisite, standard, practice, or procedure does 
not have the purpose and will not have the 
effect of denying or abridging the right to 
vote on account of race or color, and unless 
and until the court enters such judgment no 
person shall be denied the right to vote for 
failure to comply with such qualification, 
prerequisite, standard, practice, or procedure: 
Provided, That such qualification, prereq- 
uisite, standard, practice, or procedure may 
be enforced without such proceeding if the 
qualification, prerequisite, standard, practice, 
or procedure has been submitted by the chief 
legal officer or other appropriate official of 
such State or subdivision to the Attorney 
General and the Attorney General has not 
interposed an objection within sixty days 
after such submission, except that the At- 
torney General's failure to object shall not 
bar a subsequent action to enjoin enforce- 
ment of such qualification, prerequisite, 
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standard, practice, or procedure. Any action 
under this section shall be heard and deter- 
mined by a court of three judges in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 2284 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and any 
appeal shall lie to the Supreme Court. 

Sec. 6. Whenever (a) a court has author- 
ized the appointment of examiners pursuant 
to the provisions of section 3(a), or (b) the 
Attorney General certifies with respect to any 
political subdivision named in, or included 
within the scope of, determinations made 
under section 4(b) that (1) he has received 
complaints in writing from twenty or more 
residents of such political subdivision al- 
leging that they have been denied the right 
to vote under color of law on account of race 
or color, and that he believes such complaints 
to be meritorious, or (2) that in his judg- 
ment (considering, among other factors, 
whether the ratio of nonwhite persons to 
white persons registered to vote within such 
subdivision appears to him to be reasonably 
attributable to violations of the fifteenth 
amendment or whether substantial evidence 
exists that bona fide efforts are being made 
within such subdivision to comply with the 
fifteenth amendment), the appointment of 
examiners is otherwise n to enforce 
the guarantees of the fifteenth amendment, 
the Civil Service Commission shall appoint as 
many examiners for such subdivision as it 
may deem appropriate to prepare and main- 
tain lists of persons eligible to vote in 
Federal, State, and local elections. Such 
examiners, hearing officers provided for in 
section 9(a), and other persons deemed nec- 
essary by the Commission to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this Act shall be 
appointed, compensated, and separated with- 
out regard to the provisions of any statute 
administered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and service under this Act shall not be 
considered employment for the purposes of 
any statute administered by the Civil Service 
Commission, except the provisions of section 
9 of the Act of August 2, 1939, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 118i), prohibiting partisan political 
activity: Provided, That the Commission is 
authorized, after consulting the head of the 
appropriate department or agency, to desig- 
nate suitable persons in the official service of 
the United States, with their consent, to 
serve in these positions, Examiners and 
hearing officers shall have the power to ad- 
minister oaths. 

Sec. 7. (a) The examiners for each political 
subdivision shall examine applicants con- 
cerning their qualifications for voting. An 
application to an examiner shall be in such 
form as the Commission may require and 
shall contain allegations that the applicant 
is not otherwise registered to vote. 

(b) Any person whom the examiner finds 
to have the qualifications prescribed by 
State law in accordance with instructions 
received under section 9(b) shall promptly 
be placed on a list of eligible voters. A chal- 
lenge to such listing may be made in ac- 
cordance with section 9(a) and shall not be 
the basis for a prosecution under section 12 
of this Act. The examiner shall certify and 
transmit such list, and any supplements as 
appropriate, at least once a month, to the 
Offices of the appropriate election officials, 
with copies to the Attorney General and the 
attorney general of the State, and any such 
lists and supplements thereto transmitted 
during the month shall be available for pub- 
lic inspection on the last business day of the 
month and in any event not later than the 
forty-fifth day prior to any election. Any 
person whose name appears on such a list 
shall be entitled and allowed to vote in the 
election district of his residence unless and 
until the appropriate election officials shall 
have been notified that such person has been 
removed from such list in accordance with 
subsection (d): Provided, That no person 
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shall be entitled to vote in any election by 
virtue of this Act unless his name shall have 
been certified and transmitted on such a 
list to the offices of the appropirate election 
officials at least forty-five days prior to such 
election. 

(c) The examiner shall issue to each per- 
son whose name appears on such a list a 
certificate evidencing his eligibility to vote. 

(d) A person whose name appears on such 
a list shall be removed therefrom by an ex- 
aminer if (1) such person has been success- 
fully challenged in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in section 9, or (2) he has 
been determined by an examiner to have lost 
his eligibility to vote under State law not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 8. The Civil Service Commission, at 
the request of the Attorney General, is au- 
thorized to send observers to any election 
held in any political subdivision for which 
an examiner has been appointed under this 
Act. Such observers shall observe all as- 
pects of the vote in all elections conducted 
by State and local officials within such polit- 
ical subdivision, including the casting and 
counting of ballots. Observers shall report 
to an examiner appointed for such political 
subdivision, to the Attorney General, and if 
the appointment of examiners has been au- 
thorized pursuant to section 3(a), to the 
court. 

Sec. 9. (a) Any challenge to a listing on 
an eligibility list shall be heard and deter- 
mined by a hearing officer appointed by and 
responsible to the Civil Service Commission 
and under such rules as the Commission 
shall by regulation prescribe. Such chal- 
lenge shall be entertained only if filed at such 
office within the State as the Civil Service 
Commission shall by regulation designate, 
and within ten days after the listing of the 
challenged person is made available for pub- 
lic inspection, and if supported by (1) the 
affidavits of at least two persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts constituting 
grounds for the challenge, and (2) a certifi- 
cation that a copy of the challenge and affi- 
davits have been served by mail or in person 
upon the person challenged at his place of 
residence set out in the application. Such 
challenge shall be determined within fifteen 
days after it has been filed. A petition for 
review of the decision of the hearing officer 
may be filed in the United States court of 
appeals for the circult in which the person 
challenged resides within fifteen days after 
service of such decision by mail on the per- 
son petitioning for review but no decision 
of a hearing officer shall be reversed unless 
clearly erroneous. Any person listed shall 
be entitled and allowed to vote pending 
final determination by the hearing officer 
and by the court. 

(b) The times, places, and procedures for 
application and listing pursuant to this Act 
and removals from the eligibility lists shall 
be prescribed by regulations promulgated 
by the Civil Service Commission and the 
Commission shall, after consultation with 
the Attorney General, instruct examiners 
concerning (1) the qualifications required 
for listing; and (2) loss of eligibility to vote. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission shall 
have the power to require by subpena the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of documentary evidence re- 
lating to any matter pending before it under 
the authority of this section. In case of 
contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena, any 
district court of the United States or the 
United States court of any territory or pos- 
session, or the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, within 
the jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found 
or resides or is domiciled or transacts busi- 
ness, or has appointed an agent for receipt 
of service of process, upon application by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
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shall have jurisdiction to issue to such person 
an order requiring such person to appear be- 
fore the Commission or a hearing) officer, 
there to produce pertinent, relevant, and 
nonprivileged documentary evidence if so 
ordered, or there to give testimony touching 
the matter under investigation; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting has his- 
torically been one of the methods used to 
circumvent the guarantees of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and was adopted in some areas for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of denying 
persons the right to vote because of race 
or color; and that under such circumstances 
the requirement of the payment of a poll 
tax as a condition upon or a prerequisite 
to voting is not a bona fide qualification of 
an elector, but an arbitrary and unreasonable 
restriction upon the right to vote in violation 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

(b) No State or political subdivision there- 
of shall deny any person the right to 
or to vote because of his failure to pay a poll 
tax or any other tax. 

Sec. 11. (a) No person acting under color 
of law shall fail or refuse to permit any per- 
son to vote who is entitled to vote under 
any provision of this Act or is otherwise 
qualified to vote, or willfully fail or refuse 
to tabulate, count, and report such person's 
vote. 

(b) No person, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce, or attempt to intimi- 
date, threaten, or coerce any person for vot- 
ing or attempting to vote, or for urging or 
aiding any person to vote or attempt to 
vote, or initimidate, threaten, or coerce any 
person for exercising any powers or duties 
under section 3(a), 6, 8, 9, 10, or 12(e). 

Sec. 12. (a) Whoever shall deprive or at- 
tempt to deprive any person of any right 
secured by section 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, or 10 or shall 
violate section 11, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, within a year following an 
election in a political subdivision in which 
an examiner has been appointed (1) de- 
stroys, defaces, mutilates, or otherwise alters 
the marking of a paper ballot which has been 
cast in such election, or (2) alters any rec- 
ord of voting in such election made by a 
voting machine or otherwise, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

(c) Whoever conspires to violate the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion, or interferes with any right secured by 
section 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, or 11 shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

(d) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice prohibited by section 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
10, 11, or subsection (b) of this section, the 
Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, an action for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a temporary or 
permanent injunction, restraining order, or 
other order, and including an order directed 
to the State and State or local election offi- 
cials to require them (1) to permit persons 
listed under this Act to vote and (2) to 
count such votes. 

(e) Whenever in any political subdivision 
in which there are examiners appointed. pur- 
suant to this Act any person alleges to such 
an examiner within forty-eight hours after 
the closing of the polls that notwithstand- 
ing (1) his listing under this Act or regis- 
tration by an appropriate election official 
and (2) his eligibility to vote, he has not 
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been permitted to vote in such election, the 
examiner shall forthwith notify the Attor- 
ney General if such allegations in his opin- 
ion appear to be well founded. Upon receipt 
of such notification, the Attorney General 
may forthwith apply to the district court 
for an order declaring that the results of 
such election are not final and temporarily 
restraining the issuance of any certificates of 
election, and the court shall issue such an 
order pending a hearing on the merits. In 
the event the court determines that persons 
who are entitled to vote were not permitted 
to vote in such election, it shall provide for 
the marking, casting, and counting of their 
ballots and require the inclusion of their 
votes in the total vote before the results of 
such election shall be deemed final and any 
force or effect given thereto. The district 
court shall hear and determine such matters 
immediately after the filing of such applica- 
tion. The remedy provided in this subsec- 
tion shall not preclude any remedy avail- 
able under State or Federal law. 

(f) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
@ person asserting rights under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. ; 

Sec. 13. Listing procedures shall be termi- 
nated in any political subdivision of any 
State (a) with respect to examiners appoint- 
ed pursuant to clause (b) of section 6 when- 
ever the Attorney General notifies the Civil 
Service Commission (1) that all persons list- 
ed by an examiner for such subdivision have 
been placed on the appropriate voting regis- 
tration roll, and (2) that there is no longer 
reasonable cause to believe that persons will 
be deprived of or denied the right to vote on 
account of race or color in such subdivision, 
and (b), with respect to examiners appointed 
pursuant to section 3(a), upon order of the 
authorizing court. A political subdivision 
may petition the Attorney General for the 
termination of listing procedures under 
clause (a) of this section. 

Sec. 14. (a) All cases of criminal contempt 
arising under the provisions of this Act shall 
be governed by section 151 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1995). 

(b) No court other than the District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have juris- 
diction to issue any declaratory judgment or 
any restraining order or temporary or perma- 
nent injunction against the execution or en- 
forcement of any provision of this Act or any 
action of any Federal officer or employee pur- 
suant hereto, 

(c)(1) The term “vote” shall include all 
action necessary to make a vote effective in 
any primary, special, or general election, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, registration, list- 
ing pursuant to this Act, or other action re- 
quired by law prerequisite to voting, casting 
a ballot, and having such ballot counted 
properly and included in the appropriate 
totals of votes cast with respect to candidates 
for public or party office and propositions for 
which votes are received in an election. 

(2) The term “political subdivision” shall 
mean any county or parish, except that where 
registration for voting is not conducted un- 
der the superyision of a county or parish, 
the term shall include any other subdivision 
of a State which conducts registration for 
voting. 

(d) Whoever, in any matter within the 
jurisdiction of an examiner or hearing offl- 
cer knowingly and willfully falsifies or con- 
ceals a material fact, or makes any false, fic- 
titious, or fraudulent statements or repre- 
sentations, or makes or uses any false writing 
or document knowing the same to contain 
any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement 
or entry, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 
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Sec. 15. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by section 
131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 
637), and amended by section 601 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 90), and as fur- 
ther amended by section 101 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 241), is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Delete the word “Federal” wherever it 
appears in subsections (a) and (c); 

(b) Repeal subsection (f) and designate 
the present subsections (g) and (h) as (f) 
and (g), respectively, 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to deny, impair, or otherwise adversely 
affect the right to vote of any person regis- 
tered to vote under the law of any State or 
political subdivision. 

Sec, 17. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec, 18, If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the com- 
mittee amendment be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 14 after line 6 strike all of section 4 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) To assure that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote is not 
denied or abridged on account of race or 
color, no citizen shall be denied the right to 
vote in any election because of his failure 
to comply with any test or device in any State 
with respect to which determinations have 
been made by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion that such tests or devices have been used 
for the purpose of denying or abridging the 
right of an individual to vote on account of 
race or color. Any political subdivision or 
State may bring an action in the United 
States District Court in any Federal district 
in such State against the United States for 
the purpose of having the Court determine 
whether such test or device has been used 
for the purpose and with the effect of deny- 
ing or abridging the right to vote of any in- 
dividual on account of race or color: Pro- 
vided, That no such declaratory judgment 
shall issue with respect to any plaintiff for 
a period of two years after the entry of a 
final judgment of any such court of the 
United States. 

“An action pursuant to this section may be 
heard and determined by a court of three 
judges in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 22-84 of Title 28 of the United States 
Code, and any appeal shall lie to the Supreme 
Court. 

“If the Attorney General determines that 
he has no reason to believe that such test or 
device has been used during the two years 
immediately preceding the filing of the ac- 
tion for the purpose or with the effect of 
denying or abridging the right to vote in 
any election on account of race or color, he 
shall consent to the entry of a judgment to 
that effect. 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
apply to every State and political subdivision 
thereof in the United States. 
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„o) The phrase “test or device” shall mean 
any requirement that a person as a pre- 
requisite for voting or registration for voting 
(1) demonstrate the ability to read, write, 
understand, or interpret any matter, (2) 
demonstrate any educational achievement or 
his knowledge of any particular subject, or 
(3) prove his qualifications by the voucher of 
registered voters or members of any other 
class. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section no 
State or political subdivision shall be deter- 
mined to have engaged in the use of tests or 
devices for the purpose or with the effect 
of denying or abridging the right to vote on 
account of race or color if (1) incidents of 
such use have been few in number and have 
been promptly and effectively corrected by 
State or local action, (2) the continuing 
effect of such incidents has been eliminated, 
and (3) there is no reasonable probability of 
their recurrence in the future.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto end in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto end in 10 min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
have to advise the gentleman that no 
such motion is in order until the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has been 
heard on his amendment. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no intention or desire to delay the 
consideration of this amendment. This 
amendment would rewrite section 4 as it 
now appears in H.R. 6400. 

I think we can summarize the amend- 
ment with two or three sentences. In 
subsection (a) we provide that a political 
subdivision or a State may bring an 
action in the U.S. district court in any 
Federal district in the involved State. 
This differs from section 4, subsection 
(a) of H.R. 6400 in that you do not 
have that latitude offered in the States 
and the accused subdivisions in the 
present section 4. 

Another feature of the amendment is 
that whereas in section 4 of H.R. 6400, 
a 5-year period is provided for the con- 
tinuation of the closing of the door of 
the court to a State, this amendment 
would only close the door for 2 years. 
The reason I felt 2 years to be adequate 
was that this period would embrace an 
election period because congressional 
elections must come every 2 years and 
local elections generally come every 2 
years. I am sure there are none of us 
who are so antilocal government that 
we would want to recommend that they 
not have a right to have their case heard 
within 2 years. 

I think the key change which this 
amendment would provide is one which 
many of our friends have supported al- 
ready when they voted for the so-called 
McCulloch substitute. I know many of 
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those who did not vote for the McCulloch 
substitute have said to us that they felt 
that this bill, if enacted, should apply 
to all States in an equal way. So this 
amendment would rewrite subsection (b) 
to provide that the provisions of section 
4, and I quote, “shall apply to every State 
and political subdivision thereof in the 
United States.” 

So you see that this would merely 
bring about a condition which I think 
should prevail when we legislate; that 
is, there should not be one law for Mas- 
sachusetts and another law for Connecti- 
cut, one law for North Carolina and an- 
other law for South Carolina. 

So it seems to me that those of us who 
believe that discrimination is bad, wheth- 
er it be in one area of the country or 
another, should readily support this 
amendment which would make the law 
of equal force and effect in all of the 
States. 

Another change that this amendment 
would bring about in section 4 as written 
in H.R. 6400 would be that it omits, as 
one of the factors in determining wheth- 
er a test or device is used, the one which 
is designated in the bill as No. 3, which 
reads “possess good moral character.” 

There has been a great deal of feeling 
expressed that as this bill is written it 
may be difficult to preclude a felon from 
voting in a local election once that sub- 
division or State has been brought under 
the influence, or the regulatory effect, of 
this proposed legislation. One gentle- 
man sent out a memorandum in which 
he pointed out that provision would af- 
fect, I believe it is, the State of Idaho, or 
one county. It seems to me that none of 
us are willing to contend that the State 
laws should be stricken down in that 
respect. 

I urge all of you to support this amend- 
eee which I believe will improve the 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

‘ Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect., 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in § min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Lennon) there 
were—ayes 100, noes 49. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, early 
in this debate we had an eloquent appeal 
by our distinguished whip of the Demo- 
cratic Party telling about and ‘confessing 
and admitting to conditions that he said 
existed in his State with respect to voter 
discrimination. We had an eloquent and 
articulate appeal from the gentleman 
from South Carolina who took an oppo- 
site view. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am from the State 
of North Carolina, another Southern 
State. Is there any man or woman, how- 
ever, in this body today, including mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
who have any evidence whatever, any 
complaint whatever, that voter discrim- 
ination has existed in the State of North 
Carolina in the last quarter of a century? 
If that is so, I would like the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary who 
have examined this measure over a period 
of months and even years, to stand up 
and say now that there has been a claim 
on the part of any citizen of our State 
of North Carolina, or the Civil Rights 
Commission, or any other body, that 
voter discrimination has taken place in 
North Carolina. 

Someone said a few minutes ago or 
early in the debate that this was not a 
harsh bill, that this was not a discrim- 
inatory bill. Let me say to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Committee that 
there are 34 counties in North Carolina 
which come under the ban of this bill 
on a statistical presumption of guilt of 
voter discrimination without any evi- 
dence, without any claim, without any 
charge in the last quarter of a century 
that any registrar or any judge of elec- 
tion in those 34 counties has at any time 
in the past quarter of a century done 
anything to impede or hinder or delay 
any citizen of our State from registering 
or voting, as every citizen of this coun- 
try should have the right to do if he 
possesses the qualifications of that cer- 
tain State. 

Now, hear me. In North Carolina 
there are four counties—Craven, Cum- 
berland, Onslow, and Wayne—where 50 
percent of our citizenry did not vote in 
the presidential election; that is, the 
potential of those 21 years or older. 
Why? Because in those counties in North 
Carolina, and all of them come under 
this bill, there are the largest military 
reservations in the United States, and in 
the 1960 census most of the military per- 
sonnel and their dependents were in- 
cluded in that census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from North Carolina 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman I would 
make it crystal clear that no qualified 
voter in the United States should be 
denied the right to participate in every 
election—municipal, county, State, or 
National. However, I believe that all 
fairminded and knowledgeable persons 
must agree that registration and voting 
requirements should be the same in every 
eet) or political subdivision of every 
State. 

The bill, H.R. 6400, asserts a statistical 
presumption of voter discrimination 
simply because political subdivisions— 
including 34 counties in North Caro- 
lina—among those Bladen, Cumberland, 
Hoke, Robeson, and Scotland—did not 
vote 50 percent of the persons of alleged 
voting age in the presidential election of 
November 1964. This presumption of 
guilt of discrimination is made even 
though there has been no complaint, 
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or any evidence whatsoever, of alleged 
registration or voter discrimination. 

This is the first time in the history of 
our free country that legislation is being 
advocated that would abolish the his- 
torical concept of “presumption of inno- 
cence” and would establish the presump- 
tion of guilt in our judicial system. Un- 
der the bill, a political subdivision will be 
forced to bring suit in the Federal court 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C., and would be required to establish 
conclusively that no individual acting 
under color of law had discriminated 
against any person who had attempted 
to register and vote for a period of 5 
years prior to the institution of legal ac- 
tion. Also, should the Court determine 
that in the period of 5 years preceding 
the institution of the action there has 
been discrimination on the part of any 
individual, then for an additional 5-year 
period the presumption of guilt would 
continue. 

Under the proposed law, 34 counties in 
North Carolina would have no registra- 
tion requirements other than age and 
residence while 66 counties—even ad- 
joining counties—would have literacy 
tests and other prerequisites for voter 
participation. In addition, these 34 
counties would very likely have Fed- 
eral examiners or registrars with power 
to supervise all elections. 

In four counties of North Carolina— 
Craven, Cumberland, Onslow, and 
Wayne—50 percent of the citizenry 21 
years of age and older did not participate 
in the presidential election of Novem- 
ber 1964. Within these counties are lo- 
cated some of the largest military reser- 
vations in the country. In the 1960 De- 
cennial Census the military personnel 
and dependents assigned to these in- 
stallations were counted as part of the 
county population. This is the only 
reason why less than 50 percent of the 
persons of voting age residing in those 
counties did not participate in the gen- 
eral presidential election. 

Under H.R. 6400, the District of Co- 
lumbia Federal Court, Washington, D.C., 
would have sole jurisdiction in the field 
of injunctive relief from the harsh and 
even dictatorial provisions of this bill. 
Federal district judges of the South and 
other sections would be barred on the 
assumption that they would not perform 
their sworn duty under the law and 
the Constitution. This is an insult to the 
intelligence and integrity of the Federal 
district judges of the Nation. 

The Constitution of the United States 
gives the States certain reasonable pow- 
ers to set nondiscriminatory standards 
for voting. The proposed bill sweeps 
away State literacy tests to determine 
qualifications for voters in all elections. 
This test is not a device in North Caro- 
lina to deny voting on the basis of race. 
It is interesting to note on this point 
that as late as July 24, 1963, the then 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary as follows: 

I think there is no question that it is the 
power of the State to establish the qualifi- 
cations of its voters, and the States does 
have the authority to establish a literacy 
test. As late as 1958 in Lassiter v. North- 
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ampton Election Board (360 U.S. 45), the 
Supreme Court validated a requirement in 
North Carolina, that a prospective voter 
must be able to read and write any section 
of the Constitution of North Carolina, in the 
English language. 


The proposed voting bill raises con- 
stitutional questions and problems which 
must be weighed judiciously. I trust 
that out of the floor debate will come 
action to effect nondiscriminatory and 
uniform voting privileges for all quali- 
fied citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the pending amendment. The purpose of 
the amendment is to take the guts out of 
the bill. It would destroy section 4, 
which is the trigger provision. It would 
disembowel the entire bill and its pur- 
pose. It throws the issue back to the 
courts where it is today, adding addi- 
tional delay. The amendment would re- 
move the administrative procedure, it 
would eliminate the prompt and speedy 
remedy the bill is intended to provide. 
If you want to disenfranchise the Negro, 
vote for this amendment. If you want 
to give the Negro a vote, vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be reread, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the Whitener amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GILBERT 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GILBERT: On 
page 16, line 25, insert a new subection (e) 
to read as follows: 

(e) No person who demonstrates that he 
has successfully completed the sixth pri- 
mary grade in a public school in, or a private 
school accredited by, any State or territory, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico in which the pre- 
dominant classroom language was other 
than English, shall be denied the right to vote 
in any Federal, State, or local election be- 
cause of his inability to read, write, under- 
stand, or interpret any matter in the English 
language, except that in States in which 
State law provides that a different level of 
education is presumptive of literacy, he shall 
demonstrate that he has sucessfully com- 
pleted an equivalent level of education in a 
public school, or in a private school accred- 
ited by, any State or territory, the District of 
Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico in which the predominant classroom 
language was other than English.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. We would be glad to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. GILBERT. I thank the chair- 
man. 
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Mr. Chairman, my amendment is de- 
signed to correct an inequity that exists 
in my own State of New York and par- 
ticularly in New York City, my home. We 
have in New York an estimated 750,000 
Americans of Puerto Rican birth, of 
which an estimated two-thirds are of 
voting age. But of those eligible to vote, 
we know that only a fraction were regis- 
tered in 1964. The principal reason was 
that the State of New York requires that 
its voters be literate in English. This lit- 
eracy must be demonstrated by a test 
in reading comprehension, but it is 
waived if any applicant to vote can sub- 
mit proof of an eighth grade edu- 
cation in an accredited English- 
language school. 

My amendment, which the other Body 
approved overwhelmingly on the recom- 
mendation of both Senators from New 
York, provides that any American who 
has successfully completed the sixth 
grade in an accredited school under the 
jurisdiction of the American flag—and 
this includes Spanish-language schools 
in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico— 
will not be denied the right to vote by a 
literacy test in English. The amend- 
ment makes execption for States, such 
as New York itself, which currently have 
a standard other than the sixth grade 
for presumption of literacy. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, is 
designed to rectify an injustice that 
stems from a provision of the New York 
State constitution of 1922. Our research 
indicates that it does not affect any other 
State. New York’s provision was en- 
acted at a moment when immigration 
from Europe was attaining a new peak 
and when the English language, which 
had so long served as an essential in- 
gredient of the American melting pot, 
seemed particularly threatened. My 
amendment would not change the re- 
quirement that persons educated out- 
side the United States, under the flag of 
another country, prove their literacy in 
English. It is designed only to correct 
the discrimination practiced against 
Americans of Puerto Rican origin whose 
legal language is Spanish. 

Mr. Chairman, Puerto Ricans are, by 
the terms of the treaty of 1898 which 
ended the Spanish-American War, citi- 
zens of the United States like you and 
me. We have called upon Puerto Ricans 
to fulfill such obligations of citizenship 
as military service and, I might note, 
they have fought heroically in every one 
of our wars in this country. But we 
have never asked them to imitate our 
English-language culture, since they 
have an old and honorable culture of 
their own. On the contrary, we here in 
Congress have fostered through legisla- 
tion and resolution the policy of cultural 
autonomy for Puerto Rico. I think, 
therefore, that it is an anomaly for us 
to encourage the perpetuation of Puerto 
Rico’s Spanish-language culture and at 
the same time to do nothing to protect 
the rights of citizenship of Puerto 
Ricans who move to other sections of 
the country. 

You may ask why New York does not 
itself correct this situation. My answer 
is that New York is burdened with a 
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constitutional anachronism, designed 
for one situation and currently being ap- 
plied to another. Were it not so onerous 
a process to amend the constitution, New 
York might long ago have made the 
change. -But if discrimination exists, 
however innocuous the intent and the 
circumstances, I cannot justify it. I, 
therefore, regard it as important that 
the amendment currently before us be 
approved. 

Let me point out that Puerto Ricans 
in New York need not read English to 
be a well-informed electorate. There 
are three Spanish-language newspapers 
and a Spanish-language radio station in 
our city. Puerto Ricans have articulate 
spokesmen on public issues. They have 
access to adequate information and a 
variety of opinion before they cast their 
votes. 

I think it is pertinent to point out that 
Hawaii does not require literacy in Eng- 
lish for its citizens who use the native 
Hawaiian tongue, that New Mexico 
prints its ballot in Spanish as well as 
English to accommodate its Spanish- 
speaking citizens, that Louisiana pro- 
vides interpreters for registrants and 
voters whose mother tongue is the an- 
cient Acadian French. But do not mis- 
understand me; I am not speaking in 
behalf of a multilingual society. I think 
it is right for New York to ask those born 
and raised under a foreign flag to read 
English as a condition of voting. But 
Puerto Ricans are American citizens by 
birth, educated under the American flag. 
They must not be denied the right to 
vote because the accredited schools they 
attended were, with the encouragement 
of Congress, conducted in Spanish. 

Opponents of this legislation have 
argued that the courts have already dis- 
posed of the matter in the Camacho case, 
in which an American of Puerto Rican 
birth and education sued in a New York 
State court on the contention that the 
literacy requirement deprived him ille- 
gally of his vote. He lost his case in 
New York and an appeal to a three-judge 
Federal court. But, in my view, regard- 
ing the Camacho case as final is a seri- 
ous misreading of the decision. First, 
the Supreme Court did not rule on the 
constitutionality of applying New York’s 
literacy test to Puerto Ricans. A lower 
Federal court simply sustained a State 
court ruling. That hardly constitutes 
law. Furthermore, the decision did not 
take into account the weight of a con- 
gressional finding of discrimination, 
which we are today seeking to establish. 
The Camacho decision contained no im- 
plication that my amendment is uncon- 
stitutional. On the contrary, the top 
constitutional scholars maintain that the 
proposal is constitutional under the equal 
rights clause of the 14th amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have worked closely 
on this amendment with the former At- 
torney General of the United States, 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, and the pres- 
ent Attorney General, Mr. Nicholas 
Katzenbach. Senator KENNEDY has 
called upon the most respected experts 
of the Harvard and Yale Law Schools to 
comment on the constitutionality of this 
proposal. Having won acceptance of 
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this amendment in the other body, he has 
passed their answers on to me, and I 
insert in the Recor at this point the 
opinions of the distinguished Professors 
Paul A. Freund and Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
of Harvard, and Boris Bittker, of Yale. I 
think my colleagues will agree that their 
arguments are most persuasive and that 
little doubt exists that this amendment 
is both reasonable and constitutional: 


Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 17, 1965. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I am glad to re- 
spond to your request for an opinion on the 
constitutionality of a provision that would 
assure the right to vote, so far as literacy 
is concerned, to persons who have completed 
at least six grades of education in an Amer- 
ican-flag school. The purpose of such provi- 
sion is, as I understand, to put graduates of 
Puerto Rican schools on the same footing as 
graduates of English-language schools with 
respect to eligibility for the suffrage. 

In my judgment a measure of this kind 
would be within the power of the Congress 
under the enforcement clauses of the 14th 
and 15th amendments. 

The authority of the States to require lit- 
eracy as a condition of voting is not in 
question. What is involved is the question 
whether an arbitrary discrimination is pro- 
duced when literacy in English is required 
over literacy in Spanish for citizens who 
can derive their knowledge of public issues 
and public candidates through the printed 
media in the Spanish language and through 
broadcasts and telecasts in either language. 
The requirement of literacy should have 
some relation to its purpose in the context of 
voting; and if that purpose does not necessi- 
tate proficiency in written English, given the 
linguistic environment of a class of our cit- 
izens, the requirement of training in written 
English may be deemed an unreasonable 
classification of citizens. 

The authority of the Congress in the field 
of voting qualifications does not rest solely 
on the 15th amendment. It would be agreed, 
for example, that if a State were to deny the 
franchise to Catholics or to a group of Prot- 
estants, the classification could be struck 
down by Congress or the courts under the 
14th amendment’s guarantee of equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The courts do not have 
sole responsibility in this area. Just as 
Congress may give a lead to the courts under 
the commerce clause in prohibiting certain 
kinds of State regulation or taxation, and 
just as Congress may expressly prohibit cer- 
tain forms of taxation of Federal instrumen- 
talities, whether or not the courts have done 
so of their own accord, so in implementing 
the 14th and 15th amendments Congress may 
legislate through a declaration that certain 
forms of classification are unreasonable for 
purposes of the voting franchise. 

I trust that this opinion is responsive to 
your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. FREUND. 


YALE Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., April 19, 1965. 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

{The question is] the propriety of a con- 
gressional requirement that States employ- 
ing a literacy test in registering voters must 
allow applicants to take the test in Spanish. 
Since the United States officially sponsors the 
study and use of Spanish in Puerto Rico, I 
think that a State’s refusal to allow Puerto 
Ricans to take a voter literacy test in Spanish 
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raises a serious issue under the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment, In 
effect, their right to vote is impaired by our 
national policy of encouraging the cultural 
autonomy of Puerto Rico, a policy that stems 
in part from the hope of making Puerto 
Rico a showcase for the underdeveloped 
countries of South America and elsewhere. 
Because we have deliberately fostered the use 
of Spanish by Puerto Ricans, their status 
under the equal protection clause is quite 
different from that of immigrants from for- 
eign countries, whose language limitations 
are not of our making. 

Whether or not a court in a case involving 
a particular individual would hold that the 
equal protection clause was violated by a 
State's refusal to allow Puerto Rican citizens 
to take its literacy test in Spanish, I do not 
know; but the pending voter registration bill 
rests on the theory that the power of Con- 
gress to act under section 5 of the 14th 
amendment is not restricted to abuses that 
would be corrected by the courts without 
congressional authorization. In my opinion, 
the power conferred on Congress by section 
5 “to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article’ is broad enough 
to warrant a congressional requirement that 
voter literacy tests be administered in 
Spanish. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boris BITTKER. 


Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 9, 1965. 
Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Peter Edelman indi- 
cated to me that you would be glad to receive 
such comments as I might care to make on 
the constitutionality of a suggested congres- 
sional statute outlawing State requirements 
of literate voters that they be able to speak 
the English language. Because the attitude 
which I bring to that question is deeply af- 
fected by views which I have sent on to 
Senator EDWARD KENNEDY with respect to re- 
lated problems, I am taking the liberty of 
enclosing a copy of the letter that I have 
sent tohim. Ishall not, accordingly, restate 
opinions developed there at some length. 

In my judgment, the Congress is empow- 
ered to vitalize and make effective the 14th 
amendment’s assurance of equal protection 
of the laws. It seems to me clear, accord- 
ingly, that if the Congress is persuaded that 
there is an undesirable inequality in a 
State’s exclusion from the suffrage of liter- 
ate citizens who do not speak English, the 
Congress may constitutionally outlaw the 
discrimination. The fact that the 14th 
amendment, of its own force, does not create 
& barrier to such a State requirement, in my 
judgment, does not mean that the Congress 
is powerless to define and enforce what must 
be acknowledged to be a wholly rational 
principle of equality. It is important to 
remember, I think, that no special sanctity 
safeguards State powers to fix the qualifica- 
tion of electors under article I, section 2. 
Those powers deserve political and consti- 
tutional respect, of course, but they have no 
greater claim to deference than any other 
State power that must bend to the author- 
ity conferred upon the Congress in the Civil 
War amendments. Were the suggested stat- 
ute to be given effect in a community where 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans, enjoying 
American citizenship, would be its benefi- 
ciaries, I should suppose that the Nation’s 
responsibility to secure tranquil and under- 
standing relationships with the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico would provide a spe- 
cial justification for the congressional in- 
sistence upon a higher degree of political 
equality than has been attainable while 
State discriminations against literate citi- 


zens who do not speak English have been in 
force. 
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the possibilities under considera- 
tion may be a statute qualifying literate 
citizens who do not speak English to vote in 
Federal elections. I should suppose that 
such a statute would not only find its justi- 
fication in the congressional power to 
enforce the equal protection clause but in its 
authority to define and secure, privileges of 
U.S. citizenship. I myself would see no con- 
stitutional reason to deny the Congress to 
confer voting rights in State elections on 
American citizens. Those who believe that 
constitutional barriers to such drastic legis- 
lation exist, would not find it easy, I think, 
to deny the Congress the power to establish 
uniform standards for participation in Fed- 
eral electoral processes. 

I am afraid that these reflections may be 
of small use to you. I like to think, however, 
that the broader basis of principle that I 
have outlined in the enclosed letter may use- 
fully amplify this brief comment. ‘ 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARK DEW. Howe. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, as debate 
opened on H.R. 6400 on Tuesday, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary [Mr. CELLER] assured 
me he would accept this very im- 
portant amendment. 

The amendment before us is an es- 
sential part of any voting rights bill. It 
will enfranchise many citizens of Puerto 
Rican origin, educated in Puerto Rico 
where the classes are conducted in Span- 
ish. The New York State English lan- 
guage literacy test is a real barrier to 
voting. Only by showing proof of an 
eighth-grade education in a school con- 
ducted in English can a prospective vot- 
er escape this test. 

As a result of this requirement, thou- 
sands of Spanish-speaking Americans 
are unable to register. When he intro- 
duced the same amendment in the oth- 
er body, which overwhelmingly adopted 
it, Senator ROBERT KENNEDY of New York 
estimated that of the almost 480,000 
Puerto Ricans of voting age in New 
York, only 150,000 are registered to vote. 
Of course, I do not say that all the re- 
maining 330,000 would register were we 
to pass this amendment, but there can 
be little doubt that a very substantial 
number would. 

The amendment is simple. It provides 
that anyone who has completed the sixth 
grade or another grade level if the State 
so determines—in any public or ac- 
credited private school in any State or 
territory, the District of Columbia, or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, will 
not be denied the right to vote because 
of an inability to read, write or under- 
stand English language. 

We must remember that the New 
Yorker of Puerto Rican origin has every 
opportunity to be as well-informed a 
voter as his English-speaking neighbor. 
He reads the fine Spanish-language 
press. There are Spanish-language pro- 
grams on both television and radio. 
There are many Spanish-language peri- 
odicals. The schools he attended in 
Puerto Rico teach civics and American 
history. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
a showplace for all Latin America. Its 
cultural autonomy, including school in- 
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struction in Spanish, serves as a bridge 
between the States and Latin America. 

Individuals born in Puerto Rico are 
citizens of the United States; we en- 
courage migration between. the island 
and the mainland. It is unjust to erect 
barriers to the right to vote. 

The English-language literacy test is 
an arbitrary violation of the 14th 
and 15th amendments. The 14th 
amendment provides that no State shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 
There is no question but that in New 
York thousands of American citizens 
have been denied this equal protection 
of the laws. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for the Con- 
gress to put an end to this arbitrary 
standard. It is time for the Congress 
to end this blatant form of voting dis- 
crimination in New York City. I have 
fought consistently against the literacy 
test, and I am delighted that we are 
taking this step which will enfranchize 
so many American citizens. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GILBERT] 
for yielding at this point and rise in sup- 
port of his amendment. I also wish to 
commend him for having offered this 
provision, the passage of which is very 
important insofar as many citizens of 
my congressional district in Brooklyn are 
concerned. 

In our efforts here this week to be of 
assistance to our Negro citizens in guar- 
anteeing their right to vote, this House 
should also take the necessary steps to 
correct the disenfranchisement of many 
foreign language speaking citizens now 
brought about by the English literacy 
test, such as is required in the State of 
New York. This test prevents many con- 
stituents of the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent, from voting, not be- 
cause they are not informed on political 
issues and candidates, but simply because 
they were educated in schools and 
brought up in families where the lan- 
guage taught and spoken was other than 
English. As the result of this require- 
ment thousands of American citizens of 
Puerto Rican origin in New York do not 
presently register to vote. But they are 
American citizens and entitled to vote the 
same as every other citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILBERT] will be adopted as it was by the 
other body, and by an overwhelming 
vote. I again thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I support very enthusias- 
tically the gentleman’s amendment. I 
am extremely appreciative to the gentle- 
man for offering this amendment. I 
have had considerable experience in the 
area of registration and disenfranchise- 
ment because of the so-called language 
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barrier. The gentleman is to be com- 
mended for offering this very much 
needed provision. 

Mr. GILBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to go on record as supporting this amend- 
ment that would in effect say, “No 
American citizen can have the right to 
vote denied by virtue of a non-English- 
speaking background.” 

The non-English-speaking constitu- 
ents of my district in New Jersey have 
always been an important segment of our 
community. And I proudly vote to 
support this amendment that will guar- 
antee that nowhere in this Nation will 
anyone’s vote be negated because of 
language. This protection would apply 
to the Spanish-speaking in the cities of 
the East and any other non-English- 
speaking people within the borders of our 
country. 

Our great Nation has gained much 
since the earliest days of our history. 
The roles of our early-day explorers are 
in fact replete with non-English names. 
A great contribution was most certainly 
made by those with Spanish surnames. 
Who can forget the brave Spanish ex- 
plorers who came into the Southeast and 
established early governments in Florida, 
and the same Spanish explorers discover- 
ing the wonders of our great Southwest. 

Even to this day the Southwest con- 
tinues to enrich its culture by the pres- 
ence of Spanish-speaking Americans of 
Mexican ancestry. The adoption of this 
amendment would serve as a commit- 
ment by Congress in recognition of the 
contributions of these people to our 
multi-ethnic Nation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York. 

I believe in the broadest possible fran- 
chise. It seems to me that when more 
people take part in the democratic proc- 
ess, democracy is strengthened, not 
weakened. While it is true that the po- 
litical dialog in this country is pre- 
dominantly in English, in certain areas 
where there are larger concentrations of 
people speaking other languages it also 
takes place in those languages. The 
facts and issues upon which voting de- 
cisions are made are discussed in those 
languages as well. The large number of 
Spanish-speaking Americans in New 
York, for example, have three excellent 
Spanish language newspapers—which is 
two more newspapers than many Ameri- 
can cities have. There are also a num- 
ber of Spanish language radio stations. 
And so from the point of view of an in- 
formed electorate, I can see no reason 
why this amendment should not carry. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
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New York for proposing this very 
thoughtful and useful addition to the 
pending bill. I fully support it and com- 
mend its adoption to my colleagues. 

Mr. GILBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINO. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from New York, my good and 
dear friend, for yielding to me at this 
time. The gentleman from New York is 
a very distinguished lawyer and certainly 
is capable of handling himself on the 
floor of the House in debate. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question. Does he realize that under 
his amendment, if it is adopted, a per- 
son who is illiterate in English, and this 
is what it will do—will be qualified to 
vote? It will permit persons who are 
illiterate in English to qualify to vote. 
Does he not realize that such a person 
who is illiterate in English in New York 
would be able to qualify as a juror. Is 
the gentleman prepared to try legal cases 
in the courts of New York with a jury 
composed of persons illiterate in the 
English language? 

Mr. GILBERT. As my distinguished 
colleague from New York certainly 
knows, this amendment refers to a quali- 
fication for voting. Such a person cer- 
tainly would be disqualified if he or she 
could not understand English so far as 
serving on a jury in a court in the State 
of New York. 

Mr. FINO. The gentleman fully 
realizes that in most of our State elec- 
tions and city elections, we have proposi- 
tions and constitutional amendments 
that come before the voters. Is the gen- 
tleman saying to this body that in offer- 
ing such amendments and propositions 
that we are to have them written in Eng- 
lish or in Spanish or is he suggesting 
that we have Spanish interpreters at 
every polling place? 

Mr. GILBERT. My colleague is ask- 
ing about a proposition appearing on 
the voting machines and I would say to 
the gentleman the same principle would 
apply whether it has to do with proposi- 
tions or whether it is voting for individ- 
uals for a particular office. The Puerto 
Rican community particularly, which 
this bill is aimed at, is very conversant 
so far as the political sciences are con- 
cerned, These people are quite adept. 
They have gone to school in Puerto Rico 
and qualified to participate in all affairs 
of government. 

Mr. FINO. The gentleman is not 
answering my question. 

Mr. GILBERT. I am answering the 
gentleman’s question. There are a suffi- 
cient number of newspapers printed in 
Spanish in the city of New York as well 
as television and radio stations within 
the city of New York which certainly 
would give these people all the knowl- 
edge that is necessary on the proposi- 
tions or any other matter that the voters 
have to vote upon. 

Mr. FINO. The gentleman has not 
answered the question. These proposi- 
tions and amendments will be printed 
in English on the machines. Now how 
are these people to know what part of 
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the machine contains these constitu- 
tional propositions or amendments and 
what lever to move and what button to 
press? 

Mr. GILBERT. As the gentleman 
knows, all these propositions and amend- 
ments are in English. They are num- 
bered. When the person goes to the polls 
he certainly will know whether he wants 
to vote “yes” or “no” for a particular 
number, since he would be conversant 
with that particular amendment or prop- 
osition, as any other American citizen. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINO. As the gentleman well 
knows, under the amendment Puerto 
Ricans who are illiterate in English are 
to be given the privilege of voting, yet 
Jews, Italians, Germans, Poles, and all 
other ethnic groups who are naturalized 
American citizens could not vote even 
though they had shown some knowledge 
of English when applying for naturaliza- 
tion papers. 

Mr. GILBERT. That is correct. The 
people who come from these foreign 
countries to our shores should be con- 
versant with the English language in 
order to become citizens, whereas with 
respect to the Puerto Ricans it is en- 
tirely different. They are American 
citizens by birth. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wholeheartedly favor this amendment 
giving the precious privilege and right 
of the vote to American citizens edu- 
cated in Puerto Rican schools. 

The Members here assembled have 
the responsibility of discharging, once 
and for all, our clear duty under the 
15th amendment to the Constitution to 
enact appropriate legislation to secure 
the right to vote for all citizens without 
regard to race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Three times in the past decade we 
have legislated appropriately but not 
fully on the subject of voting rights. 
On each of these occasions we have 
stopped short of the full exercise of our 
constitutionally conferred powers in the 
expectation of universal accession to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 1957, 
1960, and 1964 civil rights enactments. 
Time and events amply demonstrate 
that our restraint and hopeful expecta- 
tions have not been justified. 

In testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee in March of this year, Attor- 
ney General Katzenbach laid bare the 
record of noncompliance in selected 
areas of the Nation. 

In Alabama, the number of Negroes 
registered to vote between 1958 and 1964 
has increased by 5.2 percentage points 
to a total of 19.4 percent of those eligi- 
ble by age and residence. This com- 
pares with 69.2 percent of the eligible 
whites. 
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In Mississippi, the increase in the 
number of Negroes registered to vote is 
even less encouraging. In 1954, about 
4.4 percent of the eligible Negroes in this 
State were registered; today the figure 
is estimated at 6.4 percent. Approxi- 
mately 80.5 percent of the eligible whites 
are registered to vote. 

In Louisiana, the Attorney General 
testified, Negro registration has shown 
no discernable increase. Thirty-one 
and seven-tenths percent of the eligible 
Negroes were registered in 1956. As of 
January 1, 1965, after almost a decade, 
the figure had increased by one-tenth of 
1 percent to 31.8 percent. The per- 
centage of eligible whites registered is 
80.5 percent. 

In light of these shocking statistics, 
the Attorney General’s conclusion ap- 
pears inescapable. Our legislative ef- 
forts in 1957, 1960, and 1964 have had 
only minimal effect. They have been 
too slow. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures offer in- 
controvertible support for the adminis- 
tration voting rights proposal as rein- 
forced by the Judiciary Committee. I 
strongly support this legislation, and 
urge its prompt passage. But I also be- 
lieve it can be improved. For this rea- 
son, I urge adoption of an amendment 
similar to the one overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Senate on May 20 provid- 
ing that those citizens educated in 
American-fiag schools in which the pre- 
dominant classroom language was other 
than English shall not be denied the 
right to vote because of an inability to 
read, write, or interpret any matter in 
the English language. 

The amendment, firmly grounded in 
the 14th amendment authority to safe- 
guard due process and the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, contains two major sub- 
sections. The first part provides that in 
order to secure these rights in the case 
of citizens educated in American-flag 
schools in a tongue other than English, 
a State may not condition their right to 
vote on ability to read, right, interpret, 
or understand any matter in the Eng- 
lish languaage. In effect, it prohibits 
discrimination in the exercise of the 
franchise against the American-flag edu- 
cated person who does not speak English. 

The second part of the amendment 
provides that no person who has com- 
pleted the sixth grade, or whatever other 
grade the State requires, in a public 
school in, or a private school accredited 
by, any State or territory, the District of 
Columbia, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, in which the predominant 
classroom language was other than Eng- 
lish, shall be denied the right to vote in 
any election because of his inability to 
read, write, interpret, or understand any 
matter in the English language. 

In other words, the completion of the 
sixth grade in an American-fiag school, 
language differences to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is sufficient evidence of 
literacy for voting purposes anywhere in 
the United States or its possessions. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to accord equal treatment 
with respect to eligibility for voting to 
American citizens educated in Puerto 
Rican schools. 
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This amendment, while applicable in 
all States, would cure the present disen- 
franchisement of Puerto Ricans in my 
own State because they cannot read or 
write English. That the New York lit- 
eracy requirement is responsible for 
wholesale disenfranchisement of Puerto 
Ricans is evidenced by the low electoral 
participation of this population group. 
In all, there are 730,000 Puerto Ricans 
living in New York City. Although 
480,000 are of voting age, less than one- 
third of these, or only 150,000, are 
registered to vote. 

Under New York law, a person desiring 
to vote may either take the literacy test 
or prove his literacy by showing an 
eighth grade education in a school con- 
ducted in English. This requirement, 
whatever its origins, is an unreasonable 
qualification for the three-quarter mil- 
lion Puerto Ricans who have come to our 
shores in recent years. It hampers, dis- 
courages, and frustrates the full and 
equal participation of these good citizens 
in the mainstream of American political 
life. 

A great many of these citizens of 
Puerto Rican origin received their edu- 
cation in Commonwealth schools where 
the principal language used is Spanish. 
This practice is authorized and sanc- 
tioned by the Federal Government. We 
could, if we so desired, provide for bilin- 
gual instruction or the exclusive use of 
English in the Commonwealth class- 
rooms. Instead, because of our policy 
of cultural autonomy and self-determi- 
nation, we have fostered the present 
system which allows instruction in the 
Spanish language. Despite language 
differences, the Commonwealth system 
of education is patterned after our own. 

The requirement of literacy in the 
English language is made even more un- 
necessary and unreasonable by the exist- 
ence in New York of many and varied 
avenues of information which keep 
Puerto Ricans informed on public af- 
fairs in the Spanish language. New 
York has no less than three Spanish 
language newspapers and a radio station, 
providing abundant information on pub- 
lic issues. 

Mr. Chairman, no purpose is served 
by requiring proficiency in English as a 
precedent to registration where citizens 
are otherwise literate and have every 
necessary means to inform themselves 
sufficiently on current political issues to 
vote intelligently. 

I submit that in the existing context, 
the English requirement operates as an 
unreasonable classification of our citi- 
zens. In testimony before the commit- 
tee, the Attorney General stated as 
much. He said: 

I think that the use of the English lan- 
guage test in New York with respect to 
Puerto Ricans serves to disenfranchise a 
great number of intelligent and able people. 
I think that is all wrong and I have never 
understood why the State of New York had 
it and why they didn’t do something about 
getting rid of it. I would think that if this 
Congress wanted to get rid of that provision, 
it would be possible to do so. I think that 
if it did so, it should base that provision on 
the 14th amendment and be considered really 
a problem of due process, and I think that 
this Congress has the power to do it. 
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I think it is sounder constitutionally to 
put that problem on a listh amendment 
basis. 


Mr. Chairman, I would have preferred 
that New York deal fairly and effectively 
with this matter. Since it has not, I 
think that Congress should. I therefore 
strongly urge that this bill be changed 
to safeguard the voting rights of Spanish- 
speaking Americans. In this way, the 
bill would do equally in the various States 
what it has been designed to do solely 
in the South. 

The time has come to close the chapter 
of American history entitled “Voting 
Rights for All Americans.” We can dis- 
charge this responsibility completely by 
insuring that the right to vote is fully 
shared by all Americans. We can insure 
this result by amending the pending bill 
to place American-flag education—re- 
gardless of language differences—on a 
level of equality with education within 
the United States itself, and thus giving 
the priceless privilege of the vote equally 
to all literate American citizens. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] if this may be construed as New 
York’s amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman has a 
perfect right to construe this in any way 
he sees fit. 

Mr. GROSS. I am asking the gentle- 
man if this is the New York amendment. 
He ought to know. 

Up to this point I have been pretty well 
propagandized with the idea that the 
Judiciary Committee was omnipotent in 
all things pertaining to voting rights, 
that this was supposed to be a perfect 
bill. Now we find that on one of the 
first amendments offered to the Com- 
mittee bill the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] yields with the greatest of 
ease and accepts an amendment which 
would change the election laws of New 
York State. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Not at this point. I will 
yield to the gentleman later. 

I am wondering whether the omnip- 
otent Judiciary Committee gave any 
consideration to the pending amendment 
in committee. The majority on the com- 
mittee has turned down every other 
amendment which has been offered up 
to this point, so far as I know, but on this 
amendment, dealing with New York, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
very quickly yields and accepts it. 

What has happened? Was this 
amendment not considered in the Judi- 
ciary Committee when the bill was under 
consideration? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to have a 
response from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] rather than the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I shall 
be glad to answer the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I will get to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] in a 
minute, if I can get an answer from the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Iowa knows that the Judiciary 
Committee is not going to make any 
reports or give any judgments for light 
and transient reasons. We did consider 
the Puerto Rican amendment. We had 
voluminous testimony on it, and no ac- 
tion was taken in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

A Member has a perfect right to offer 
an amendment concerning this situa- 
tion. An amendment has been offered. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the chairman of 
the committee support this amendment 
when it was offered in the committee? 

Mr. CELLER. I certainly do support 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Did you support it in 
committee? 

Mr. CELLER. The matter was not 


offered in the committee. Does that 
satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSS. No. Was it offered in 
1964? 

Mr.CELLER. Is the gentleman disap- 
pointed with that answer? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; Iam. Was it of- 
fered in 1964? 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa now please yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Does not 
the gentleman realize that this amend- 
ment was contained in the voting rights 
bill as passcd by the other body and, 
furthermore, that this very amendment 
was a substantial part of the McCulloch 
substitute, which was voted upon and 
defeated here this afternoon? 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentleman, 
first, that the gentleman from Iowa is 
not always as enamored of the work of 
the other body as apparently the gen- 
tleman is. I am not concerned primarily 
about what the Senate put in its bill. I 
am concerned with the bill we have 
before us today. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. But the 
gentleman from Iowa voted for this pro- 
vision here awhile ago on the teller vote 
on the McCulloch substitute. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I voted for the 
McCulloch substitute, but the pending 
amendment was not included in the 
substitute. 

Apparently the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] is now ready to yield 
on all amendments that come before the 
committee. It will be interesting to 
watch developments from here out this 
afternoon, whether other special privi- 
lege amendments are as readily accepted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The matter is quite 
simple. This provision is contained in 
the so-called Mansfield-Dirksen proposal. 
It is contained in the McCulloch-Ford 
proposal. I do not know what more the 
gentleman wishes. It has now been of- 
fered, and it should be accepted. It is 
a bipartisan proposition. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I am trying to make is that this 
amendment is a direct invasion of the 
legislative power of the State of New 
York. It is my understanding that the 
gentleman opposed this move when the 
bill was under consideration in his com- 
mittee, yet today he readily accepts it 
while opposing other attempts to improve 
what is patently a bad bill. I say that 
in the absence of any evidence that the 
voter qualification laws of New York are 
bad, we have no business here today 
usurping the authority of the legislature 
of that State.. 

This so-called voting rights bill—the 
committee bill—is a delegation of power, 
an unconstitutional delegation of power 
to the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and to the U.S. Attorney 
General which I cannot support. 

I want every citizen who can qualify 
to have and to exercise the privilege of 
voting. To that end, I supported the 
McCulloch substitute bill. I cannot and 
will not vote for the committee bill if 
that is the choice I must make, and if 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee continues to oppose amendments 
which would make acceptable the legis- 
lation he proposes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York because it 
strikes down New York State’s require- 
ment that voters have an eighth grade 
education in an English language school 
or demonstrate the ability to read and 
write in English. 

I object to both the procedure and 
substance of this proposed amendment 
because this proposal is unjustifiable on 
both counts as an amendment to the 
voting rights bill. 

The voting rights bill properly aims at 
safeguarding Negro voting rights against 
denial for reasons of race or color which 
denial is contrary to the 15th amend- 
ment. It is the 15th amendment we are 
seeking to enforce with this bill. It is 
the 15th amendment with which we jus- 
tify this bill. This politically inspired 
amendment has nothing, I repeat, abso- 
lutely nothing to do with denial of vot- 
ing rights on account of race or color. 

This voting rights bill, now before us, 
must not become the vehicle of a mul- 
titude of irrelevant and improperly as- 
sociated attempts to undermine the le- 
gitimate exercise of State power to de- 
termine local voter qualifications. 

No one—and I repeat that—no one 
has said that New York’s English lan- 
guage literacy requirement has any ra- 
cial overtones that would justify its de- 
struction by a bill aimed at establish- 
ing Negro voting rights under the 15th 
amendment. 
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This proposed amendment, offered by 
the gentleman from New York, which 
would permit an individual who is il- 
literate in English to vote if he could 
furnish proof that he had completed six 
grades in a school anywhere in the 
United States including Puerto Rico, 
without regard to the language in which 
instruction was carried on, does not 
belong in this bill. 

Let me read to you some pertinent 
parts of an editorial that appeared in 
May 22 issue of the New York Times. 

Many of you gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle follow that New York 
Times religiously. Let me read to you 
what they had to say on it. I quote: 

Ever since 1922, the New York State con- 
stitution has required that voters in this 
State must be able to read and write English. 
Since most political campaigns are con- 
ducted in English and the affairs of the 
State are transacted in English, this is a 
perfectly reasonable requirement. A voter 
who spoke or read no English would have 
great difficulty in knowing whom or what 
he was voting for. 


The editorial continues and concludes 
by saying: 

Literacy tests have been misused in some 
Southern States in the past to keep quali- 
fied Negroes from voting. To prevent such 
misuse, Congress wrote into the civil rights 
bill a year ago a presumption of literacy for 
anyone with a sixth-grade education in Eng- 
lish. This was a sensible and needed move. 
But the requirement to read and write 
English imposed by New York State has been 
fairly and impartially administered. It 
should not be destroyed by Federal law. 


The U.S. Attorney General Katzenbach 
has already expressed opposition to this 
proposed amendment because he feels— 
and rightfully so—that since discrim- 
ination against Negro voting rights is the 
particular target of this bill, it should 
confine itself to that issue. 

This type of amendment is quite dis- 
tinct and separate and should be con- 
sidered carefully and very carefully, on 
its own individual merits. 

I believe, however, that this amend- 
ment has no individual merit to stand 
on and for that reason the sponsor is 
trying to get it through on the back of 
needed voting rights legislation. 

Let me ask you: What is wrong with a 
State law that requires voters to have a 
certain reasonable minimum knowledge 
of the English language? I think that 
an English language literacy require- 
ment is a perfectly valid and fair State 
restriction on the franchise—so long 
as it is not used to deny the right to 
vote on account of race or color. 

Let me make one point crystal clear. 
We, in Congress, have no right to grant 
any citizen the right to vote; we have 
no power or authority or right to con- 
trol, supervise, regulate or interfere with 
the right of any State to establish the 
requirements and qualifications of a 
voter unless there is reason to believe 
that these requirements and qualifica- 
tions are being used to deny the right 
to vote on account of race or color. 

As far as I am concerned, it is no more 
discriminatory to keep people who are 
illiterate in English from voting, than it 
is to keep 17-year-old college students 
from exercising voting privileges. The 
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English literacy requirement in New York 
makes no distinction between Jews, Ital- 
ians; Germans, Poles, Chinese or Puerto 
Ricans. The standard in New York 
State is fair—it is reasonable and it is 
uniform. It simply states that you must 
be literate in English and if you are 
you can vote. 

This proposed amendment is more 
than unwise—it is blatantly discrimina- 
tory. It is the type of self-serving dis- 
crimination so often and so loudly urged 
by those who make the most noise about 
other varieties of discrimination. 

This amendment is clearly and defi- 
nitely anti-Yiddish, anti-Italian, anti- 
Greek, anti-German, and so forth right 
on down the line. Itis, in my opinion, the 
most discriminatory proposal ever of- 
fered in this House in my 13 years as a 
Member. 

This amendment discriminates in fa- 
vor of Spanish-speaking citizens who are 
illiterate in English and against all other 
citizens who are illiterate in English. 

Why single out Puerto Ricans? What 
about Jews, Italians, Germans and other 
ethnic groups who are naturalized citi- 
zens but still cannot pass an English lit- 
eracy test? If anything, they are more 
entitled to vote because as a condition of 
their naturalization they demonstrated 
some familiarity with both the English 
language and the obligations of citizen- 
ship. They have also demonstrated their 
positive. choice of this Nation as their 
homeland. 

There is a good reason for the New 
York State English literacy requirement. 
It is dificult for anyone not literate in 
English to vote intelligently on the nu- 
merous propositions and amendments on 
the ballot. Asa matter of fact, our high- 
est court, the State court of appeals as 
recently as May 27 of this year upheld 
our State English language literacy re- 
quirement. 

Thave said that this amendment repre- 
sents pure political opportunism. I also 
think that it represents pure political and 
social hypocrisy. I do not have to tell 
anyone here that the Puerto Ricans to be 
affected by this amendment—those who 
are illiterate in English—live in the 
poorest depressed sections of the New 
York metropolitan area. Many of them 
are persons who have long clustered to- 
gether in ethnic ghettos. The English 
language is the vehicle of their potential 
cultural and economic assimilation into 
full New York life. Other immigrant 
groups have profitably had to learn Eng- 
lish to walk the tenement trail out of the 
ethnic ghettos. 

Today, we are placing more emphasis 
than ever before on absorption of and 
help for deprived social groups, and 
rightfully so. Thus, it is paradoxical to 
me that we can even talk of catering to 
the forces of social reaction by disestab- 
lishing the English language in favor of 
the Spanish-speaking inertia of the 
slums. 

English has been a vehicle of ethnic 
progress in New York. Past generations 
of Jews, Italians, Irish, Germans and 
others have shed the speech of the old 
country in favor of the speech of the new 
world. English has truly. been a ladder 
to Americanism, an incentive to assimi- 
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lation and a beacon light to the path 
leading out of the slums to the tree-lined 
streets beyond. 

I strongly believe it would be socially 
self-defeating to undermine the cultural 
position of the English language in New 
York. It is no instrument of privilege; 
it is a ladder to equality, and climbing 
it teaches us an unmatchable lesson in 
citizenship. 

We hear much these days of making 
things up to socially deprived groups. 
We are urged to support all kinds of 
programs to aid those who society has 
supposedly until recently ignored. I 
support these programs, but I insist that 
they have interwoven among them the 
strong fabric of self-help, and this in- 
cludes the process of linguistic assimi- 
lation which has characterized the long, 
hard-won success story of our many im- 
migrant groups whose sons sit by the 
scores, by the hundreds in this House 
today. 

It will be said that the Spanish-speak- 
ing poor in New York will profit from 
their increased political strength. I 
rather think that it will be unscrupulous 
political leaders who will profit. This is 
the group that has profited from easily 
led, semiliterate voting blocs in the past. 
New York does not need this. It is not 
true social progress. 

I urge the retention of English in its 
tried and true position as an incentive 
to ethnic self-help and a ladder to full- 
fledged Americanism. I think that the 
amendment before us today represents 
social hypocrisy, political opportunism, 
legal irrelevancy and a host of other fail- 
ings. 

There is no discrimination, no 
abridgement “of privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens” in keeping people who 
are illiterate in English from voting. 
This literacy requirement makes good 
sense and the amendment before us 
should be defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fino] apparently either ignores the 
language or failed to read the amend- 
ment as offered. There is nothing in it 
that will discriminate against anyone 
who is literate only in a language other 
than English. It merely protects those 
attending American schools which teach 
a language other than the English lan- 
guage. It refers only to schools in the 
United States and the District of Colum- 
bia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico which, of course, is part of the 
United States. 

He also overlooks the fact that noth- 
ing as now contained in the law of the 
State of New York or any other State 
as to an 8-year requirement instead of a 
6-year requirement will be affected. 
They are all excepted by the very lan- 
guage of the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. CONTE]: i 

Mr. CONTE: Mr. Chairman, we are 
nearing the end of our discussion on what 
certainly ranks with the most significant 
legislative acts ever undertaken by the 
Congress with respect to the constitu- 
tional rights of our citizens. Through- 
out the debate, which has at times 
brushed against some of the most explo- 
sive issues of our time, I have been struck 
by the singularly high plane of our dis- 
cussion. 

We have debated for the most part 
between two versions of a proposal which 
seek to accomplish virtually the same 
goal—protection and implementation of 
voting rights for every citizen of the 
United States regardless of race. The 
arguments against the principle em- 
bodied in both these bills have lacked 
the fiery conviction and rocklike stub- 
bornness of former debates over other 
types of civil rights legislation. And I 
suggest that the remarkable tenor of our 
debate may very likely be the single most 
significant accomplishment of this pro- 
posal. Perhaps we are, indeed, on the 
threshold of a solution to the problem 
that has defied the best statesmen of 
this Nation for more than 100 years. 

Like others in this body, I introduced 
a proposal of my own on voting rights 
earlier in this session. I introduced H.R. 
4549 on February 8. My bill included 
many of the provisions—or very similar 
ones—which are contained in both the 
so-called administration bill, H.R. 6400, 
and the Ford-McCulloch Republican 
substitute, H.R. 7896. 

I have been able, as we all have, to 
find strengths and weaknesses in both 
bills. Just as there are similar pro- 
visions in both bills to my own bill, there 
are also conflicting provisions, 

However, on the balance I must con- 
cede that the committee bill, H.R. 6400, 
= the better bill and I intend to vote 
or it. 

The principal differences which, in my 
opinion, make the committee bill better, 
involve the poll tax abolition, the so- 
called trigger clause, and the presump- 
tion of literacy test. 

While it may seem a more reasonable 
sort of trigger mechanism whereby the 
provisions of the act would be invoked 
if 25 persons complained of a loss or de- 
nial of voting privileges, it overlooks one 
very fundamental fact—the very real 
and demonstrated fact of intimidation. 
Voting rights could be denied to a thou- 
sand Negroes—as, indeed; they have been 
in many southern communities—but if 
these Negroes are threatened and intimi- 
dated—again, as they have been accord- 
ing to the record of the Judicicary Com- 
mittee hearings—you can never come up 
with the requisite number of complaints. 

It is far more realistic, far more 
efficient, far more effective, to have the 
automatic trigger mechanisms proposed 
in the committee bill, whereby Federal 
examiners will move into areas that have 
such devices written into local law and 
in areas where the Attorney General can 
anew evidence of discriminatory prac- 

ces. 

A presumption of literacy based on 
completion of six grades of elementary 
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school education is also unrealistic. The 
simple fact is that few of the Negroes 
in the South ever reach the sixth grade, 
whether they are able to read and write 
or not. The right to vote must not be 
predicated on any test of literacy or edu- 
cational achievement any more than the 
obligation to pay taxes can be predicated 
on such tests. 

On the third key point, the poll tax 
issue, I must support full and complete 
abolition of this device. My conscience 
simply will not allow me to compromise 
on this question of the poll tax. It is 
unfair, discriminatory, and no matter 
how it is explained or excused or ration- 
alized, it has no other purpose but to 
abridge the constitutional right to vote. 

No matter what other provision may be 
contained in the bill we enact here, it 
cannot reasonably be expected to solve 
the basic problem so long as the poll tax 
remains a fact of life. 

It is not enough to permit these taxes 
to exist subject only to the change re- 
straint of due process. They can never 
be justified on any grounds because if 
you deny their use as a discriminatory 
device, you deny the only practical rea- 
son for them to exist. 

Of course, I agree that the committee 
bill can and should be improved. I agree 
that it should be amended to include 
the title III safeguards for guarantees 
under the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution which were proposed first in 
1957. I intend to support the amend- 
ment which will secure these vital safe- 
guards which will be introduced by the 
gentleman from New York. 

This amendment goes directly to the 
heart of this business of intimidation. 
As we have recalled this week, this body 
included such a provision in the impor- 
tant civil rights legislation of 1957. It 
was subsequently knocked out of the 
final bill and we have seen the conse- 
quences. We can ill afford to overlook 
this important point any longer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to under- 
score the remarks made here yesterday 
by my good friend and colleague from 
Massachusetts with whom I was pleased 
to travel to Alabama in March along with 
other Representatives of the Massachu- 
setts delegation: As my colleague 
pointed out so graphically in his remarks, 
we saw with our own eyes how many of 
the precise devices we are now talking 
about were being used by State and local 
officials to deny and frustrate Negro 
voter registration. 

We witnessed the drawn-out proce- 
dures, the lines of applicants, the mean- 
ingless trumped up requirements which 
these people had to meet in order to reg- 
ister to vote. They were not illegal de- 
vices, of course, because no law specifi- 
cally ruled them out—that is what we 
are trying to accomplish right now. 
They were simple, devilish stumbling 
blocks intended to so frustrate and so 
confuse the registrant that he would 
eventually give up in disgust and despair. 

We visited Montgomery and Selma on 
March 15 and we saw the procedures 
then being used to register Negro voters. 
They had to stand in line for hours just 
to receive a number. On the first and 
third Mondays of each month, a block of 
numbers was called and the registrant 
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had to go stand in line again to be inter- 
viewed and to take a qualification exami- 
nation. If he failed to respond when his 
number was called, he was canceled and, 
in order to register, had to start all 
over again in line waiting for a new 
number. 

In addition to the exam results, a reg- 
istrant was required to have a so-called 
sponsor vouch for him. The sponsor had 
to be a registered voter, of course, and 
in that area this almost automatically 
meant it had to be a white person. We 
learned that prior to the registration 
drive then underway in Selma, there 
were only 320 registered Negro voters in 
all of Dallas County out of a total non- 
white voting age population of 15,115. 

These are the delaying tactics, the 
flagrant injustices which we can and 
must eliminate with the legislation now 
before us. We must take this further 
step toward full constitutional equality 
for all our citizens. 

My conscience and my conviction, both 
of which have been strongly influenced 
by events and deeds which I have seen 
with my own eyes, compel me to support 
H.R. 6400. I have seen the delaying tac- 
tics and the redtape spun out like a spi- 
der web in the path of these people. I 
feel H.R. 6400 will best cut down that 
redtape and it is my hope that H.R. 6400 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. This is not only a New 
York bill, this would affect the Spanish- 
speaking population in the city of Bos- 
ton, which is rising yearly. 

I believe that this straightens out an 
inequity in the present bill. We have 
had through the years of 1957, 1960, 1964 
and 1965 a voting rights bill. We will 
have voting rights bills in the future. 

While this bill was being heard by the 
Rules Committee they spoke about the 
right to vote, and the progress of the re- 
quirements for voting through the years. 
I have prepared a record of these rights 
through the years. I know that the right 
to vote has not come easy to many peo- 
ples or to many races. 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. Chairman, as of today, all discus- 
sions seem to center around civil rights 
and its twin, the right to vote, all based 
on the one man—one vote doctrine. 

You read about sit-ins, economic boy- 
cotts, teach-ins, and freedom marches as 
well as the fight for liberty. The rights 
of the Negro must be protected. All lov- 
ers of freedom and liberty have been 
alerted. All the shackles which have 
hampered the Negroes’ right to vote must 
be struck down. 

With all these contentions, I am in 
complete agreement. However, the right 
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to vote freely did not come easily. At 
this time, it might be both helpful and 
informative for a native of Massachusetts 
to set forth some of the historical facts 
relative to the formation of a freedom- 
loving society in the State that has led 
the parade in the promotion, advocacy, 
and establishment of those laws, regula- 
tions and statutes that have blazed the 
way. Most of the firsts in progressive 
legislation, from time immemorial, have 
come packaged and marked made in 
Massachusetts. 

As a native son of Massachusetts, I 
am proud of the record produced by the 
Old Bay State and will be most happy in 
recalling the outstanding record of 
achievement accomplished in colonial 
times by the pioneer people of the Old 
Bay Colony of Massachusetts, and in 
later days by the enlightened electorate 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
We in Massachusetts, in the course of 
history, have gone through the experi- 
ence of having a property qualification 
for the right to vote; a poll tax provision 
which necessitated that the tax had to be 
paid and a receipted tax bill presented 
before the person assessed a poll tax was 
allowed to register and vote—this pro- 
vision was in effect up to 50 years ago 
and the poll tax itself of $2 was only 
repealed 2 years ago—residence require- 
ments have always and still have to be 
met before registering to vote; and the 
requirements that each person desiring 
to register to vote in Massachusetts must 
be able to write his own name in the 
voting register, and furthermore, the 
applicant must be able to read intelli- 
gently at least five lines of our State 
Constitution, printed on strips which are 
then drawn by the applicant from a 
barrel or box as if from a lottery. Let 
us run down some of the election proce- 
dures from the period when the Province 
of Massachusetts was governed by its 
charter of 1691 to the year 1780 when 
Massachusetts adopted its written con- 
stitution which is the oldest written con- 
stitution still in effect in the Western 
Hemisphere if not in the entire world. 

VOTING REQUIREMENTS IN COLONIAL TIMES 


In 1691— Charter of 1691 governed the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. This char- 
ter required that a voter possess a 40 
shilling freehold; that is real estate that 
rented for 40 shillings a year, or any 
property, other than real estate, that was 
worth 40 pounds sterling, approximately 
54 pounds in colonial money. 

In 1692—A law passed in 1692, ap- 
portioning the number of representa- 
tives, referred to voters as freeholders, 
As a matter of fact, the phrases quali- 
fied voters,” “families” and “‘freeholders” 
were used interchangeably in the election 
laws and in references to elections. 

In 1726—Another change occurred in 
1726 when the words “qualified voters” 
were struck out and word “families” was 
inserted in place of “qualified voters.” 
The assumption was that most men were 
heads of families as well as voters. 

In 1731—A law passed in 1731 used 
the terms “qualified voters” and “fam- 
ilies,” interchangeably. Town petitions 
asking for legislation often used the 
word, “families” when it obviously meant 
“voters.” 
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In 1763, when Gov. Francis Ber- 
nard was in office, he used the word, 
“freeholders” when the meant “qualified 
voters.” In other words, there were no 
other requirements, literacy, and so forth, 
for a freeholder. A freeholder was a 
voter, ipso facto (Mass. Acts and Resolves 
IV, 628-639, Apr. 30, 1763). 

In 1763, an interesting sidelight ap- 
pears as of this date. There was a dis- 
puted province election in Stockbridge 
in western Massachusetts. The contest 
was between the Indians and white voters 
for the control of the local political 
machinery. The Indians lost the elec- 
tion by a vote of 32 to 29. The Indians 
charged improper voting by unqualified 
whites. A committee of the general 
court went to Stockbridge and decided 
that the whites had won but recom- 
mended that the whites and Indians vote 
separately in the future. Probably the 
first real segregation test in America. Lo, 
the poor Indian lost out. However, it 
should be pointed out that in colonial 
Massachusetts the Indians had definite 
election rights as individuals, while the 
U.S. Constitution, article 14, section 2, 
still provides: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE IN COLONIAL 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In the colonial period of Massachusetts, 
just prior to the American Revolution in 
1775 and the adoption of the Massachu- 
setts constitution in 1780, there were 
three persons appointed by King James II 
of England to be Governor of the Prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay. They 
were Gov. William Shirley who served 
from 1741 to 1749 and again from 1753 
to 1756; Gov. Francis Bernard whose 
terms ran from 1760 to 1769; and Gov. 
Thomas Hutchinson appointed in 1769 
and served until May 17, 1774, when the 
last English Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony appeared in the person 
of Gen. Thomas Gage. 

Probably the very best way to interpret 
the feeling of the Massachusetts colonists 
of their resentment against British rule 
and their own personal desire to rule 
themselves by their own right to vote. 
The New England Quarterly in Septem- 
ber of 1952 made such an interpretation. 
It stated: 


In addition to using statistics for deter- 
ming colonial democracy, we can find out 
what the people themselves thought at the 
time. Men are often motivated by what 
they believe to be true, not necessarily what 
is true. So we need to know two things: 
(1) Did colonials believe that most of the 
people could vote, and (2) did the political 
machine operate in their interests once they 
had voted, or was political control in the 
hands of a colonial aristocracy? 

We would be just as mistaken about that 
period as we would be about our own if we 
assumed that the actual vote represented the 
potential vote. As Thomas Paine said, a man 
who fails to vote can blame only himself for 
the consequences. Actually, as Boston rec- 
ords show, the people turned out when they 
thought there was an issue and stayed at 
home when there was none. Only 192 voted 
in Boston in 1729, but when paper money 
became the issue in 1732, the vote jumped 
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to 655. From 334 in 1761, the vote went to 
1,089 in 1763; when Samuel Adams’ control 
was at stake in 1772, 723 voted, but only 272 
bothered to ballot in 1776. 

GOVERNOR SHIRLEY’S VIEWS 

From the following evidence, Governor 
Shirley obviously believed Boston was par- 
ticularly democratic. British efforts to im- 
press seamen in Boston brought on a riot 
which the militia, sympathizing with the 
rioters, refused to suppress. The Governor 
blamed the democratic constitution of Bos- 
ton, for he said that any 10 persons could 
petition a town meeting where the poorest 
inhabitants, by their constant attendance, 
were generally the majority and outvoted the 
gentlemen, merchants, traders, and better 
part of the inhabitants. 

Undoubtedly Shirley’s experience with 
Boston democracy influenced the advice he 
gave the British on ways to check democracy 
in a proposed new government for Nova Sco- 
tia. He recommended triennial instead of 
annual elections because he said the repre- 
sentatives curried the voters’ favor by oppos- 
ing the Governor, especially just before an 
election. He also advocated limitations on 
the number of representatives and council- 
ors and preservation of the balance between 
them—a balance which he said had already 
been destroyed in Massachusetts. Above all, 
the King should control the incorporation of 
towns. Experience had demonstrated the 
pernicious influence of Boston on other 
towns and their representatives, he conclud- 
ed, for in Boston, all points were carried “by 
the mobbish factious spirit of the populace” 
in their town meetings. If there was gov- 
erning merchant aristocracy in Boston, Shir- 
ley was not aware of it. 

Popular opinion also prevented Gov. Wil- 
liam Shirley from getting the legislature to 
vote him a fixed salary instead of annual 
grants. He told the Lords of Trade that the 
people generally had such a strong aversion 
to a fixed salary that even those representa- 
tives who favored it dared not support it, for 
they were elected annually and were extreme- 
ly dependent on their constituents. So de- 
mocracy operated in economic as well as po- 
litical spheres. 


GOVERNOR BERNARD'S VIEWPOINT 


By 1766, Governor Bernard, declaring that 
the issue was now subjection to Great Brit- 
ain, said royal government in the colony 
could never recover its authority without 
British aid, for the people had felt their 
strength and would not submit to anything 
they disliked. The Colony was democratic in 
all respects except the appointment of a Gov- 
ernor, and was especially democratic in the 
appointment of a council. 

Bernard was quite right: as fast as a coun- 
cilor or representative showed his colors as 
pro-British, out he went. Speaking of the 
election of 1769, Bernard wrote: “The fac- 
tion had previously declared that they would 
clear the council of Tories: by this denomi- 
nation they signify all those who are disposed 
to support the King’s government, to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Parliament, and 
to preserve the people from a democratical 
despotism. (Councilors Flucker, Roper, 
Paine, and Worthington) were flung out by 
such large majorities, and the others, except- 
ing the new ones and one or two more, elect- 
ed so nearly unanimously, that it afforded 
a strong instance of the absoluteness of the 
faction as well as their disposition to abuse 
their power. A similar fate had befallen 
Tory representatives. 

GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON’S OPINIONS 

In 1767, Hutchinson summarized his view 
of Massachusetts democracy as follows: 
“every town is of course a distinct corpora- 
tion with powers of making bylaws, raising 
money, etc., and hold their meetings when 
and as often as they please. All matters are 
determined by the majority of voices and 
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although the province law provides that a 
man who does not pay a small tax shall not 
be deemed a qualified voter yet it is not 
1 time in 20 that any scrutiny is made 
500 or 600 are upon the floor together upon 
a level to all intents and purposes one only 
excepted who pro hac vice only is raised 
above the rest to put to vote such questions 
as are called for. The town of Boston is an 
absolute democracy and I am mistaken if 
some of the inhabitants don’t wish for an 
independence upon province authority as 
much as they wish to see the province inde- 
pendent of the authority of Parliament. 
Every man in the Government being a legis- 
lator in his town thinks it hard to be obliged 
to submit to laws which he does not like 
and which were made by a house of repre- 
sentatives consisting of 100 men for one or 
two only of which he could give his vote 
and it is harder that a council who are still 
in a more distant relation to him should have 
a share in these laws and harder still that 
a governor in whose appointment he had 
no voice should control or restrain both 
council and house * .“ As later events 
demonstrated, the people of Massachusetts 
were hardly the anarchists Hutchinson de- 
picted them to be. 

One episode which aroused intense interest 
and showed both the nature and workings 
of Massachusetts democracy was the Land 
Bank or manufactory scheme of 1740. 
Thomas Hutchinson, Boston merchant- 
politican who opposed the bank, said the 
700 or 800 partners were “some few of rank 
and good estate, but generally of low condi- 
tion among the plebians (sic) and of small 
estate and many of them perhaps insolvent.” 
“The needy part of the province in general 
favored the scheme,” he continued, but “one 
of their votes will go as far in popular elec- 
tions as one of the most opulent.” 

Thomas Hutchinson also had a taste of 
Boston democracy. Having made himself 
unpopular by favoring hard money instead 
of paper money, Hutchinson wrote plaintively 
to his friend Israel Williams of Hatfield after 
the election of 1749: “You have heard my 
fate. I could make but about 200 votes in 
near 700. They were the principal inhabi- 
tants but you know we are governered not 
by weight but by numbers.” 

Still other witnesses lend their weight to 
the view that colonial Massachusetts was 
democratic. John Adams said that all an 
artful man had to do to win the votes of the 
“rabble” which frequented the taverns was 
to win the favor of the tavernkeeper. The 
rabble, he continued, comprise “a very large, 
perhaps the largest number of voters“ in 
many towns. Governor Bernard complained 
to the British that it was unfortunate for 
the council to be elected annually by the 
people’s representatives, for this made the 
council much too popular to serve as medi- 
ator between Crown and people. Councilors 
were greatly influenced by the desire to be 
reelected—a fact well known to everyone— 
and he considered it “highly indecent” that 
councilors should be publicly threatened 
with defeat for what they did in the council. 
Today we consider this the very essence of 
democratic government. British ministers 
condemned the popularly elected house of 
representatives for refusing to obey the 
King’s instruction or to provide adequately 
for the Governor, and on all occasions affect- 
ing “too great an independence on their 
mother kingdom.” Continued the minis- 
ters: “The assembly is generally filled with 
people of small fortunes and mean capaci- 
ties, who are easily led into any measures, 
that seem to enlarge their liberties and priv- 
fleges, how detrimental soever the same may 
be to Great Britain, or to Your Majesty’s 
royal prerogative.” 

Time and again Governor Hutchinson la- 
mented both the dominance of democracy 
and the absurdity of democratic ideas. He 
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declared that the disturbances had brought 
“not only into the house but the council the 
lower orders of people,” and he expressed 
the hope that the next election would return 
a better house. As things stood, he said, 
“government has but few supporters, and 
they will not attend when they are most 
wanted.” He urged these supporters to at- 
tend the meetings of the legislature, and 
hoped that the “good” towns would send 
two delegates. “But,” he warned his corre- 
spondent, “remember you don’t live in the 
commonwealth of Plato but in the dregs of 
Romulus.” “Can anything be more absurd,” 
he asked of former Gov. Thomas Pownall, 
“than for the representatives of a people 
to declare that all power is to be ex- 
ercised for the good of the people and they 
are to judge when it is so exercised and 
submit or not submit ~ accordingly?’ 
There seems to have been little doubt in 
Hutchinson’s mind that without the check 
of the British Government, democracy 
would have reigned supreme in Massachu- 
setts, and that it was doing pretty well 
anyway. 

A few more examples will suffice to show 
that whatever present day historians may 
think about early Massachusetts, men at the 
time at least considered it democratic. There 
is the statement by Benjamin Franklin that 
in New England every man was a freeholder 
and had a vote in public affairs. There is 
also the quoted interview of a veteran of the 
Revolution: “Young man, what we meant in 
going for those redcoats, was this: we always 
had governed ourselves and we always meant 
to.” 

If there be those who still think colonial 
Massachusetts was undemocratic and gov- 
erned by a merchant aristocracy, let them 
read the following letter which Hutchinson 
sent to Hillsborough. He said he was send- 
ing a copy of the Boston Gazette containing 
the proceedings at the election and Boston’s 
instructions to its representatives. These 
were criminal, he declared, but were looked 
upon as a matter of course, “the meetings of 
that town being constituted of the lowest 
class of the people under the influence of a 
few of a higher class but of intemperate and 
furious dispositions and desperate fortunes. 
Men of property and of the best character 
have deserted these meetings where they are 
sure of being affronted. By the Constitution 
40 pounds sterl—which they say may be 
in cloaths household furniture or any sort 
of property is a qualification and even into 
that there is scarce ever any inquiry and 
anything with the appearance of a man is 
admitted without scrutiny.” 

What else could one ask in the name of 
democracy? 

As far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
colonial society and the American Revolu- 
tion must be interpreted in terms of some- 
thing very close to a complete democracy 
with the exception of British restraints. 
There were doubtless a few men who could 
not vote, but they must have been few in- 
deed. Obviously the common man had come 
into his own in Massachusetts long before 
the time of Andrew Jackson. 


NOW COMES THE REVOLUTION 


The Boston Tea Party, the Boston mas- 
sacre, the Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the 
evacuation of the British troops from 
Dorchester Heights on March 17, 1776, 
all presaged the dawn of the American 
Revolution and the formal breaking of 
political ties with England. Success 
crowned the American efforts to achieve 
the objectives of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence proclaimed July 4, 
1775, which stated: 

That they (men) are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
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among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 


With the surrender of the British un- 
der General Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
peace came to the American Colonists. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONSTITUTION OF 1780 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
immediately drew up its constitution. 

Today the Massachusetts constitution 
of 1780 is the oldest written constitution 
in effect in this hemisphere, and perhaps 
in the world. It has survived for three 
reasons. A man of genius, John Adams, 
made the first draft. It is based four- 
square on the doctrine of natural rights, 
and demonstrates this by putting its 
“Declaration of Rights” in front of the 
organizational chapters of its “Frame of 
Government.” Most important, it is 
based on a faith in democracy. 

Our constitution has been a model for 
others. Its drafter, John Adams, said 
with much truth: “I made a constitu- 
tion for Massachusetts which finally 
made the Constitution of the United 
States,” as will be seen by comparing our 
constitution with its 7 years younger sis- 
ter, the Federal Constitution of 1787. 
Our declaration of rights is a model for 
the Federal Bill of Rights, the first 10 
amendments, which were added at the 
express suggestion of the Massachusetts 
Ratifying Convention of 1788, the first 
official suggestion to come from one of 
the States. The words of article XXX 
of our declaration of rights are consid- 
ered the embodiment of the American 
doctrine of the separation of the powers. 
Indeed, a president of the American His- 
torical Association, Andrew J. McLaugh- 
lin, in 1914 stated that the formation of 
the Massachusetts Constitution was the 
most significant single event of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, because it “answered, in 
itself, the problem of how men could 
make a government of their own free 
will.” 

THE COMING OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION 


When the American Colonies declared 
their independence from England in 
1776, they represented a truly rural and 
agricultural Nation. Three percent of 
the colonists lived in nonrural communi- 
ties, There were not more than 24 in- 
corporated municipalties in all the 
Thirteen Original States. 

The radicals of the day dominated the 
Nation’s politics during the writing of 
the Articles of Confederation and the 
Declaration of Independence (both 
1776). They saw to it that they were 
adopted by “delegates of the States” and 
that the States severally entered “into a 
firm league of friendship with each 
other.” Each State retained its “sov- 
ereignty, freedom and independence.” 
The radicals feared and hated strong 
government—they were fully convinced 
that the unwise and arrogant policies of 
the British Government was the primary 
cause of the Revolution itself. 

Four years after the fighting had 
ceased, conservative businessmen of the 
North and planters of the South were 
still trying to devise some sort of con- 
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stitutional reform that would meet the 
needs of the Colonies and make the Con- 
federation of States a going concern. 
In 1787, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in Philadelphia. It was domi- 
nated by the Nationalists or Fed- 
eralists of that day. They demanded 
a strengthened central government. 
That is what they got. The new US. 
Constitution went into effect in 1787. 


US. CONSTITUTION 


We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


The fighting preamble to the new U.S. 
Constitution satisfied only partially the 
electorate of the United States. It pre- 
saged a long political battle on States 
rights, slavery, Federal control in dero- 
gation of States rights, the 14th amend- 
ment on citizenship and congressional 
apportionment, the 15th amendment on 
the right to vote which is the big politi- 
cal issue of 1965. 

The Federalists were in control of the 
Presidency from 1787 until 1801 when 
Thomas Jefferson became President. 
The House of Congress and the State 
governments remained in the hands of 
Decentralists, opposed to Federalism, 
first known as Anti-Federalists, then as 
Republicans, later as Democratic-Re- 
publicans, and finally by the 1820’s as 
Democrats. 

The Federalists were a class party of 
commerce, industry, and plantations, 
Thomas Jefferson made his appeal to the 
great mass of mechanics, shopkeepers, 
small farmers, skilled tradesmen, and 
other workers. He gradually molded 
them into a party of the common people, 
a political development that was to reach 
its complete fruition, three decades later 
in the age of Andrew Jackson. 


GOVERNMENTAL TRENDS 


The State legislatures which had 
championed the Colonists against the 
royal governors representing the British 
Government, became the dominant agen- 
cies in government. The governors, on 
the other hands, had to bear the burden 
of the unfavorable image of the execu- 
tive created when their prerevolutionary 
counterparts sided against the resident 
population. The legislature chose the 
other State officials, including the gov- 
ernor, who was limited to 1-year terms, 
had no veto except in Massachusetts, and 
could not succeed himself. It also se- 
lected the judiciary. 

In the cities, same pattern—the coun- 
cil possessed virtually all authority. It 
was headed by the mayor, who had no 
veto power and practically no executive 
power. He presided over the council and 
was a ceremonial mayor only. 

Almost all of the new States omitted 
property qualifications for suffrage from 
their constitutions. In the 1820’s and 
1830’s, the older States dropped their 
property requirements for voting—re- 
quirements that might otherwise have 
had important connotations for the ex- 
panding urban proletariat. 
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POLITICAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


The American Negro has been a for- 
midable part of the American scene for 
more than 200 years. He was brought 
here as a slave. His forbears toiled on 
southern plantations. City life was not 
to their liking. But the great Civil War 
changed this picture. When the big 
southern plantations were broken up, 
most Negroes became sharecroppers in 
the South. 

A study of the percentage figures of the 
Negroes as compared to the whites in the 
United States shows some startling con- 
trasts. At the very beginning of the 
United States of America, in the 1790 
census, 20 percent of the population were 
Negroes. 

However, the low economic standard 
of the Negro plus a higher death rate, 
combined with a very heavy all-white 
immigration into the Southern States 
subsequent to the American Revolution, 
resulted in the drop of the Negro popu- 
lation down to 14 percent in 1860 and 
then slipped steadily down to 10 percent 
in 1930. This last figure of 10 percent 
has remained fairly stationary since that 
time on the national population basis. 

The Hoover depression in the early 
thirties temporarily stopped the move- 
ment of the Negro from the South to the 
great northern industrial cities. 

The end of World War I and 11 years 
of unprecedented prosperity that fol- 
lowed it, had caused a shortage of hard- 
manual laborers which sent thousands 
of Negroes to northern industrial centers. 
This movement of Negroes was accentu- 
ated by the shutting off of European 
immigration by the Immigration Act of 
1924. Nevertheless, at the end of World 
War II in 1945, the subsequent extraor- 
dinary prosperity that followed it, has 
caused a tremendous influx of Negroes 
to certain areas of the North. As of 
1957, census figures show that 1 of every 
4 persons in Detroit was a Negro, while 
the percentage in Chicago was 1 Negro 
for every 5 persons. 

The tendency of Negroes to move into 
the so-called ghettos or blighted areas 
of the North has produced a situation 
that will show drastic political changes 
in such cities as Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Boston in coming 
campaigns. This Negro concentration in 
the northern core cities and the higher 
birthrate, will inevitably create a situa- 
tion whereby the Negro will become the 
dominant racial group in many US. 
metropolitan areas in the years ahead. 

GROWTH OF FEDERALISM IN UNITED STATES 


The story of the centralization of 
power in the Federal Government is a 
most interesting one. It starts with ele- 
vation of John Marshall to the office of 
Chief Justice of the United States by 
President John Adams and continues 
right down through American history to 
our present-day voting in Congress on 
the right to vote law. 

The stream of decisions from Chief 
Justice Marshall frittered away the 
powers of the States and turned them 
into the Federal Government. No jurist 
has left so deep an imprint on the law 
and government of his country as did 
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John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
United States from 1801 to 1835. 

Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137 
(1803) must be acknowledged as the 
most fundamental, for here was estab- 
lished, once and for all so far as Amer- 
ican history was concerned, the right of 
the Federal courts to pass on the validity 
of congressional legislation. This power 
of judicial review was the foundation on 
which all the remainder of the Marshall 
court’s constitutional doctrine rested. 
But once this power was established, it 
remained to assert the principle that the 
Federal Government could exercise not 
only those functions specifically author- 
ized by the Constitution but those im- 
plicitly suggested by the language of that 
document as well. It has seldom since 
been forgotten by the Court that, as 
Marshall put it “It is a Constitution we 
are expounding.” 

McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
316, 407 (1819). The McCulloch case, 
supra, was a momentous decision. The 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that Mary- 
land—hence any cther State—could not 
charter nor tax a Federal bank. The 
doctrine of implied powers stemmed from 
this decision. State laws which stood in 
the way of Federal jurisdiction were null 
and void. 

The inability of the American people 
to solve the question of slavery, led in- 
evitably to the Civil War. At the end of 
the war, the 14th amendment was added 
to the U.S. Constitution on July 23, 1866. 
Section 2 of the amendment provided: 
Representatives of each State in the 
House shall be in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed, and specifically pro- 
vided for the reduction of representa- 
tion of any State that deprives any male 
inhabitant from voting—unless convicted 
of rebellion or other crime. 

The final clincher for federalism came 
in the decision in the case of Texas 
against White in 1869 which stated that 
the “United States was an indestructible 
Union of indestructible States.” 

Then came the adoption of the 15th 
amendment to our U.S. Constitution 
which is called the right to vote amend- 
ment, This was adopted on March 30, 
1870. It provided: 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the pow- 


er to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 
islation. 


This amendment is practically a sub- 
stitute for section 2 of article 14 adopted 
in 1866. 

The Federal tide was running strong- 
ly and very little resistance was offered 
to it. For example, in 1927, a law was 
passed in Texas to ban Negroes from 
voting. No great stir against this kind 
of legislation arose in Texas but on ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States the Court threw it out. 

Nixon v. Hernden, U.S. Supreme Court, 
1927. The 1929 financial crash followed 
by 10 to 15 years of depression and dis- 
turbing financial conditions produced a 
deadlock on social legislation. 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING 


World War II had come and gone, and 
84 years had come and gone since the 
15th article of amendment had been 
adopted and no legislation to carry out 
its obvious intent had been enacted by 
Congress. A rather innocuous suit of 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
347 U.S. 483 (1954) was being heard by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

It was clearly an integration issue. 
States rights once again became a part 
of the arsenal of those who in the South 
opposed the integration of schools be- 
fore and after the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided in favor of a single national 
policy on this delicate but basic question. 
The U.S. Supreme Court threw down the 
gauntlet and ordered desegregation on a 
national scale. This was an earth- 
quaking decision. 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 


In 1962 in the Baker v. Carr case, 369 
U.S. 186, the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
parted quite radically from its previous 
position on apportionment of congres- 
sional districts as well as those of the 
senate and house on the State level. 
The 14th article of amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution was the law of the land 
and the districts should all conform rea- 
sonably to equality of voting or popula- 
tion strength. It stated that its yard- 
stick on apportionment was “one man, 
one vote” and moved immediately to set 
aside improper apportionments and set 
up constitutional ones in their stead. 

In 1964, in the case of Reynolds v. 
Sims, 374 US. 802, the US. Supreme 
Court moved still further on the Federal- 
ist trail in ordering all hindrances to 
voting by Negroes to be struck down. 
This included poll taxes in several South- 
ern States and literacy tests in all States 
wherein the conditions indicate that the 
Negro is not receiving equal rights. 

PRESIDENTIAL POINTS 


I feel that President Johnson, in his 
tremendous address before the Houses 
of Congress on Tuesday, March 16, 1965, 
stated the need for corrective voting 
rights in the United States when he said: 

It is wrong, morally wrong, to deny any of 
your fellow Americans the right to vote in 
this country. 

The dignity of man and the destiny of 
democracy are at stake. 

Democracy delayed is democracy denied. 

Every American citizen must have an equal 
right to vote. There is no reason which 
can excuse the denial of that right. There 
is no duty which weighs more heavily on 
us than the duty to insure that right. 

No law we now have on the books can 
insure the right to vote when local officials 
are determined to deny it. 

There is no issue of State rights, or na- 
tional rights. There is only the struggle for 
human rights. 

There is no moral issue. It is wrong to 
deny any American the right to vote. 

We cannot refuse to protect the right of 
Americans to vote. 


The President of the United States is 
my leader and I shall follow his chal- 
lenge and successful leadership. 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 


Now that the right to vote has become 
a national issue, let us all resolve to do 
our utmost to insure the greatest pos- 
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sible number of registered voters in the 
history of the United States of America. 
I do hope that the voting rights bill will 
provide for three salient things: 

First. Universal suffrage based on a 
6 months’ requirement of residence. 

Second. Registration to be made avail- 
able to all eligibles at all registration 
places during business hours, except for 
periods of 30 days before primaries and 
elections in order to provide adequate 
time to prepare voting lists by the elec- 
tion officials. 

Third. Officials in charge of registra- 
tion shall provide, without charge, lists 
of all unregistered voters in their area 
to all duly organized political committees 
and all political candidates upon their 
request for same. 

MASSACHUSETTS’ SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


In Massachusetts, we have been draft- 
ing, filing, speaking in behalf of, and 
finally have succeeded in passing enough 
registration bills so as to make our situa- 
tion here from the point of registration a 
great success. This work covers a period 
of 40 years. For the record, I would like 
to give to this House some suggestions 
that might be very helpful nationally. 

In 1922 all towns under 5,000 popula- 
tion were not obligated to publish or dis- 
tribute street lists of all persons 20 years 
of age or older. Street lists in the larger 
towns and cities were not compiled uni- 
formly. Some would be arranged by 
streets while others would have the per- 
sons listed in alphabetical order. Many 
times the lists would be separate for the 
men and women. 

There was no requirement in 1922 that 
street lists should be available to political 
committees and candidates, free of cost. 
City and town clerks could ignore Demo- 
cratic requests for street lists completely. 
Or they could charge a fee for such lists. 
The names of aliens were not specially 
designated and the names of registered 
voters on the street lists were not starred 
or noted by an asterisk. 

Without street lists, there could be no 
concerted registration drive. 


VOTING LIST DIFFICULTIES 


There was no uniformity or coordina- 
tion in the preparation and arrangement 
of the voting lists. The pattern of prepa- 
ration for the police or street lists in the 
cities and towns, many times was the ex- 
act reverse to the makeup of their yot- 
ing lists. For example, street lists might 
be alphabetically arranged while the vot- 
ing lists appeared by streets. Oftentimes 
a punitive charge by the city or town 
clerk, in order to slow down Democratic 
registration, would be requested. The 
asking price ranged from $1 to $15 per 
voting list. In the 1922 Gaston-Fitz- 
gerald campaign, the cost for a partial 
roundup of this vital registration ma- 
terial exceeded $1,500. Sometimes, no 
price could produce a voting list for a 
Democrat. 

BASIC REGISTRATION REQUIREMENT 

Every person in Massachusetts who de- 
sires to register as a voter must be police 
or street listed. So street lists are a 
must, and in 1922, voting lists had to be 
procured for each ward and precinct in 
all the cities and towns, 
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AUTOMATION COMES TO REGISTRATION 


By persistent, continuous: legislative 
efforts; our registration laws have been 
made uniform and the work of registra- 
tion has been simplified as well as am- 
plified by the following procedures: 

First. Towns of 5,000 and under were 
put under general law. Street lists were 
required, 

Second. Law passed requiring street 
lists and voting lists to be similarly ar- 
ranged. 

Third. Law requiring street lists to be 
printed annually in all cities and towns 
not later than July 15 of each year. 

Fourth. Comparison law providing 
that voting lists shall be ready in all 
cities and towns not later than July 15 
of each year. 

Fifth. Statute providing that both 
street lists and voting lists should be 
available and distributed, free of expense 
to all political committees and political 
candidates upon request. 

Sixth. Bill passed, requiring registra- 
tion in every ward of every city before 
each election following pattern of pre- 
cinct registration in all towns. 

Seventh. Requirement enacted that 
street lists should contain information 
as to the nationality of all aliens. 

Eighth. Law to provide that registra- 
tion should take place in all city and town 
clerks’ offices during office hours. 

Ninth. Factory and mill registration 
bill that requires a mandatory registra- 
tion session in a factory or mill, upon 
petition of 10 persons 45 days prior to 
primary and election day. 

Tenth. The last and best piece of reg- 
istration legislation is the law that the 
street and police lists in all cities and 
towns shall carry a star or asterisk op- 
posite the name of each registered voter. 
This means that the expensive and labo- 
rious checkoff system has been elimi- 
nated and with its elimination, the party 
workers know on July 15 that the residue 
of persons listed on the street lists that 
do not carry a star or a designation as an 
alien, are the eligible and potential new 
voters to be registered. And this infor- 
mation is available while there is still 
plenty of time to take advantage of 2 
vital months of harvest this all-impor- 
tant registration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Downy], 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, 1 min- 
ute is about all I would expect to use at 
this time even if I had been recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

I made the statement earlier that this 
bill is a local bill, and should be con- 
sidered as such. 

If the delegation from New York con- 
siders the State legislature of New York 
is incompetent to legislate on this mat- 
ter, and if they want the Members of 
Congress from New York to do so, our 
New York colleagues ought to get togeth- 
er and write it into the bill the way they 
think it ought to be, as applicable only 
to New York. That is the way local bills 
are written, and is the way they should 
be written. 

The same applies to Massachusetts. 
If the State Legislature of Massachusetts 
is incompetent to legislate, let the Mem- 
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bers of this Congress from Massachu- 
setts come in here and let us write it in- 
to a bill for them. That is the way it 
should be handled. This is a local bill, 
and should be considered and handled as 
such; consider the wishes of the people 
from the various States affected as to 
what they think ought to be done in ref- 
erence to each individual situation and 
each individual State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PuUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment, but I 
would like the author to clarify one 
point. 

We, in Illinois, have a requirement 
that a voter must be 21 years of age and 
he must be a legal resident of the State. 
There is no minimum academic require- 
ment in the law in Illinois. 

Am I correct in assuming this amend- 
ment does not impose upon a State a 
minimum academic requirement? 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILBERT]. 

Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fer my remarks to my distinguished col- 
league from New York [Mr. Fino]. I 
would like to draw to his attention the 
fact that the senior Senator from the 
State of New York, Senator Javits, is 
one of the sponsors of this amendment 
in the other body, and also that the 
standard bearer of the Republican Party 
and other parties in the city of New York 
sponsoring this legislation just com- 
mended me for the introduction of this 
amendment. 

This continues to indicate the divisive- 
ness of the Republican Party on this is- 
sue as on other issues affecting the rights 
of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Frvo), there 
were—ayes 110, noes 74. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GILBERT 
and Mr. FINO. 

The Committee again divided, and 
the tellers reported that there were—ayes 
125, noes 94. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer of 
Florida: On page 24, after line 15, insert a 
new subsection to read as follows: 

“(c) Whoever knowingly or willfully gives 
false information as to his name, address, or 
period of residence in the voting district for 
the purpose of establishing his eligibility to 
register or vote, or conspires with another in- 
dividual for the purpose of encouraging his 
false registration or illegal voting, or pays or 
offers to pay or accepts payment either for 
registration or for voting shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both: Provided, however, 
that this provision shall be applicable only to 
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general, special, or primary elections held 
solely or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the United States Senate, 
Member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Delegates or Commissioners 
from the Territories or possessions.” 


Mr. CORMAN. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I do not understand 
how comprehensive the coverage is to 
be. I wonder if the gentleman, in his 
remarks, will let us know whether this 
covers everyone who seeks to vote, or 
only those who might come under the 
provisions of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Chairman, I in- 
tend to cover that subject. I believe that 
those interested in broadening the bill by 
putting the Puerto Ricans under the 
bill will be interested in and not dis- 
turbed by broadening the bill by pro- 
tecting everybody in America as to the 
stealing of votes. 

That is what this amendment will 


cover. It will prevent the stealing of 
votes. It will prevent the buying of 
votes. 


This amendment was adopted unan- 
imously in the other body, by a vote 
of 86 to nothing. It is in language 
quite similar to the Williams amend- 
ment, which the other body adopted by 
a vote of 86 to nothing. 

This was done, I might add, after a 
quite lengthy debate over a 3-day period. 
Those who have read the debate, relat- 
ing to fraud, relating to the stealing of 
votes, and relating to the buying of 
votes—and I am sure every Member of 
this body recalls what happended in 
1960 and recalls many of the vote-fraud 
eases and the evidence which has been 
made available—will agree that a vote 
fraud amendment of this nature can 
prevent the stealing of votes and the 
arok of votes and is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

So if you want clean elections in 
America, if you want to clean up the 
elections throughout this country, sup- 
port this amendment. It will apply uni- 
versally to the entire Nation. If you 
want those people who will be registered, 
as minorities, to have their votes mean 
something, then you will support this 
amendment, because you will not want 
their votes “watered down” by the steal- 
ing of other votes. 

You can register all of the minorities 
you want, but if you turn around and 
permit other people to come in and 
register tombstones, to come in and 
provide false and fallacious and illegal 
absentee ballots, to come in and buy 
and procure votes, to come in to float 
voters from one voting precinct to an- 
other or from one county to another 
county—who do so intentionally, know- 
ingly, willfully and purposefully to affect 
an election result—then you will just 
not give much of a remedy to these 
people to whom we are attempting to 
give voting rights today. 

This applies to everybody. This pro- 
vides for relief for everyone as it relates 
to preventing fraudulent voting. Now 
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you have an opportunity once and for 
all to go on record as the greatest delib- 
erative body in the world, the U.S. Con- 
gress and this House of Representatives, 
and to put the world on notice that we 
intend in this Nation to have clean elec- 
tions, and not fraudulent elections, and 
not bought votes, and not procured votes, 
and not fraudulent votes, and not tomb- 
stone voting, but clean elections. If we 
do not do that, then voting rights in our 
very democratic system on which this 
Republic is based could be destroyed. 

The committee report discusses this. 
The McCulloch-Ford substitute bill had 
this amendment init. The Ford-McCul- 
loch bill had this amendment in it. This 
was included in the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute on page 25. It was the same 
language. Anyone who supported that 
should support this amendment. Any- 
one who did not support it and intends 
to support the committee bill should sup- 
port this amendment if they intend to 
do what they say, which is to give every- 
body an equal right to vote. If you do 
not support this amendment, you can 
register all of the minority votes you 
want to, but their vote can be stolen the 
next day or in the next election through 
these devices which have been used 
throughout this Nation in many places 
in elections. The Record of the debate 
in the Senate in 1965, on pages 8813 and 
the pages that follow shows the extent 
of fraudulent voting in this Nation. 

Mr.SENNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SENNER. Under your amend- 
ment, would it be possible for the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Republican Party to 
spend sums of money to encourage peo- 
ple to register and encourage people to 
vote? By your amendment you would 
prohibit this lawful activity and make it 
a crime, do you not? 

Mr. CRAMER. No, it would not. It 
was debated in the other body and it was 
shown that it would not prevent spend- 
ing money to encourage properly voting. 
It is not the intention or the purpose and 
it would not be a crime. 

Mr. SENNER. But that is what your 
language says. 

Mr. CRAMER. It is precisely the Sen- 
ate language on this point. It was 
adopted unanimously in the other body. 
Is everyone in the other body wrong? 
This same issue was raised there. I do 
not yield any further. 

In our committee report the minority 
views relating to the substitute version, 
here is what it says on page 50— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to call the at- 
tention of the House to another area that 
I believe has been neglected in regard to 
voting discrimination. In every election 
we have many millions of the citizens 
of our country who lose their right to 
vote use of moving from one location 
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to another. If someone moves from my 
State of Michigan to another State, he 
may not be eligible to vote in a Federal 
election. For the last several Congresses 
I have introduced legislation which pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution 
to take care of this matter. I urge the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to give this his serious considera- 
tion after this legislation is taken care of. 

What I want to ask the chairman is 
this question: Is an amendment to the 
Constitution necessary in this area in 
order to protect the rights of these citi- 
zens who now lose their rights to vote in 
a Federal election because of their mov- 
ing from one State to another in view of 
the fact that we have just passed an 
amendment which I assume the chair- 
man feels is constitutional giving the 
Spanish-speaking citizens the right to 
vote regardless of State laws requiring 
they be able to read and write English. 
As I understand it, in the State of New 
York, the existing law now says that you 
must be able to read or write the English 
language. The amendment we have 
adopted is that this is no longer neces- 
sary for Spanish-speaking citizens. So 
the State law is then negated. Now, 
could we, by an amendment to this legis- 
lation, do it in a constitutional manner 
and provide that the citizen who moves, 
let us say, from my State of Michigan 
and is no longer a resident there, but 
has moved to the gentleman’s State of 
New York, but does not satisfy the 
State’s requirements for voting in a Fed- 
eral election or a State election—could 
he, by other than an amendment to the 
Constitution, be given this right by 
amending the legislation we are con- 
sidering today? 

Mr. CELLER. The residence require- 
ment in New York has, however, not been 
found to deny equal protection of the 
law. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Is there any way 
we can amend this bill other than by 
going through the laborious process of 
amending the U.S. Constitution so as to 
give these people the right to vote in the 
State in which they reside at the time 
that the election takes place in national 
or Federal elections? 

Mr. CELLER. We would probably 
have to go through the route of a consti- 
tutional amendment on that score. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I would urge the 
chairman of the committee to give seri- 
ous consideration to a constitutional 
amendment in this area, because the sta- 
tistics indicate that there are 3 to 5 mil- 
lion people who are denied the right to 
vote in Federal elections because they 
have moved from one State to another. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention of the 
committee to the fact that the commit- 
tee bill does prohibit and punish willful 
falsification in subparagraph (d), page 
28. It covers all elections, It covers any- 
one who seeks the help of a Federal 
examiner. It is as comprehensive as this 
bill. The additional language is vague. 
It would probably lend itself to frustrat- 
ing voter registration efforts of the civil 
rights groups in the South. I suspect 
that is its purpose, and I urge its defeat. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a great 
deal of experience in the State of Illinois 
and particularly in the city of Chicago 
with regard to voting frauds. As the 
gentleman has indicated who offered this 
amendment, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer], the results of the election 
in 1960 were very close and the final out- 
come was in question partly because of 
the close election in Illinois and because 
of vote frauds that occurred there. The 
situation which developed in Cook Coun- 
ty was that an election contest proceed- 
ing was filed in the county court. The 
Democratic judge, Thaddeus Adesko, 
disqualified himself and it was necessary 
to go away down to the southern part of 
the State in order to find another judge 
who was a Democrat to substitute in that 
court. 

There were 672 precincts, I believe, 
where there were discrepancies in the 
election. The discrepancies with regard 
to the elections were all rejected by this 
judge who came in from outside of the 
county. The situation was very flagrant. 
It has been documented. As a matter 
of fact a Democratic special State’s at- 
torney was appointed, Morris J. Wexler, 
for the purpose of prosecution. This spe- 
cial assistant State’s attorney demon- 
strated in his report that the voting 
frauds there were deep rooted, that they 
were general throughout the area. Those 
vote frauds are a very sad commentary 
on election procedures in the State of 
Illinois and the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this 
further. If this amendment will do 
something about that situation, and I 
believe it will, it would do great credit 
to this Congress and contribute sub- 
stantially to this legislation that may be 
passed. I am hopeful that the Members 
on both sides of the aisle will support an 
amendment which promises to produce 
cleaner and better and more honest elec- 
tions and which vests greater enforce- 
ment authority in the Federal field with 
regard to State and local elections, just 
as we are trying today to assure voting 
rights to all Americans in such State 
and local elections. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
started to read just a few minutes ago, 
but was prevented from doing so because 
of objection to my proceeding for a few 
more minutes, from page 50 of the com- 
mittee report, the minority views, 

The reason for this amendment is 
stated quite pointedly and unequivocally. 
The objective is to get the right of every 
American, and so forth, to be assured of 
a clean election. That means whether 
there has been an examiner appointed 
or not. That means all America. And 
there are not going to be any examiners, 
or very few, if any, appointed in any of 
the 43 States outside of the 7 States, the 
so-called massive-resistance States, be- 
cause that has been the experience. 

Only the triggering device under that 
section 3(a) relates to these 43 States. It 
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is a pattern or practice procedure. There 
have only been 70 of them filed in the 
last 4 years. There are not going to be 
hardly any examiners anywhere outside 
of the seven States. If this amendment 
is not adopted there is not going to be 
any relief so far as fraudulent and false 
voting is concerned. 

That is what the committee report 
says. The committee bill does not touch 
the question of ballot destruction or al- 
teration for the districts in which an 
examiner has not been appointed nor 
does it address itself to the giving of false 
information to election officials for the 
purpose of establishing eligibility to reg- 
ister and vote. Only falsifications be- 
fore examiners and hearing officers are 
prohibited. 

Similarly, the vice of paying or accept- 
ing payment for voting is not even 
mentioned in the majority bill, in the 
committee-Celler bill. 

So I say you can do all you want to 
do with regard to registering these people 
which this bill is supposed to correct, but 
you are going to turn around and let the 
vote be watered down and stolen from 
them by these corrupt practices. If you 
think that way, then vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to respond to 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCiory] respecting the 
election of 1960. President Truman, 
was once asked by a visitor whether the 
people where he came from said, “A hen 
lays or a hen lies.” Without hesitation, 
Mr. Truman replied, “The people where 
I come from don’t say either. They 
pick up the hen to see.” 

What are the facts here, Mr. Chair- 
man? The facts are that in 1960 hold- 
ing office in the city of Chicago was a 
Republican district attorney, Robert 
Tieken. Holding office in the city of 
Chicago at the same time was a Repub- 
lican States attorney, Benjamin Ada- 
mowski. 

The Republicans set up such a howl 
about vote frauds that each of these 
gentlemen conducted an investigation 
with the full power of their offices to dig 
up the facts. After investigating, each 
of them came to the same conclusion; 
namely, that there was no fraud. 

The speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Chairman, is a typical sour 
grapes speech that Republican Repre- 
sentatives from downstate often make 
about the city of Chicago. They cannot 
win elections on the basis of the issues, 
so they try to justify their losses on the 
basis of lies. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois is not fooling 
anybody. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
the colloquy which we just heard indi- 
cates why this amendment is not good. 
This is a contentious matter. The Judi- 
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ciary Committee did not go into vote- 
fraud cases in Chicago in 1960, or go into 
the subject at all. As far as the scope 
of the bill is concerned, the scope of the 
bill is designed to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It has nothing to do 
with general voting problems. The 
speech by the gentleman from Michigan 
with respect to residence requirements 
indicates we have many voting problems. 
There is nothing in this bill relating to 
the one-man, one-vote proposition, one 
of the contentious voting problems con- 
fronting the Republic. This is a bill 
solely for the purpose of enforcing the 
right to vote under the 15th amendment, 
except as to the poll tax, to which is 
added the 14th amendment. That is 
why it is not in the bill, and does not 
deserve to be in the bill. 

I urge that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. McCULLOCH rose. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 113, noes 60. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Does the 10 
minutes start following the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes prior the limitation. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLOcCH] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the statement 
the gentleman just made should be clari- 
fied because his statement is not correct. 
This bill goes far beyond the enforce- 
ment of rights under the 15th amend- 
ment. I am sure the gentleman realizes 
it goes far beyond that. For instance, 
under section 8 under the observer sec- 
tion, that relates their activities to every- 
body and not only in case of those who 
have been discriminated against because 
of race or color. The observers observe 
relating to everybody’s vote be they white 
or colored. I say we should have pro- 
tection for everybody against vote buy- 
ing and stealing just as we have observer 
protection for whites or Negroes in all 
areas of the country. Likewise as to sec- 
tion 11(b) it says: 

No person, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threat- 
en, or coerce. 


That goes far beyond the 15th amend- 
ment. 

The third example has to do with sec- 
tion 12(e). These are all examples 
where it goes far beyond the question of 
the 15th amendment. Therefore, if 
there is any question about it, it should 
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be raised as a question of germaneness to 
the bill—which question was not raised. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Cramer amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the committee that all the tumult and 
the shouting and all the passing of legis- 
lation that will insure nondiscrimination 
means nothing whatsoever unless the 
vote is honestly counted, tabulated, and 
announced. 

I am sure that all of those who have 
exhibited an interest in seeing that peo- 
ple have the right to vote know that 
before the literacy tests were used in the 
South, and before the poll taxes were 
used in the South, that widespread cor- 
ruption was the method by which the 
Negro was disenfranchised. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no greater 

disillusionment—there can be no greater 
frustration—than to lead a citizen who 
long has sought the right to vote, to be- 
lieve that he now has that right to vote 
and later for him to discover that that 
sacred right and that that sacred privi- 
lege has been corrupted and dishonestly 
used. 
I call upon you to search your con- 
science before you vote on this amend- 
ment. What harm can it do? Then 
measure that against the great good that 
will come from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret that my distinguished and 
esteemed colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
McCrory], after spending all day in 
flirtation with his friends from Dixie- 
land, when the bells rang down the cur- 
tain on his and their cause, took out his 
distemper on the State of Illinois. I 
have profound respect for my southern 
colleagues and their loyalty to what they 
seem to feel is a southern cause. I wish 
that my good friend from Illinois could 
have shown the same loyalty to his 
State, and my State, Illinois. 

There is not a State in the Union 
where there is a greater integrity at the 
ballot box than in the State of Illinois. 
This has been the finding of a commis- 
sion of the highest standing that re- 
cently completed a study in depth of na- 
tional voting habits and practices. 

Irresponsible statements were made, 
with political motivation, to cover up the 
Nixon defeat of 1960, and a thorough 
investigation by a bipartisan group that 
enjoyed the complete confidence of the 
public showed that there was not one 
iota of evidence to uphold the allegation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the State 
of Illinois, proud of its good name, proud 
of its good deeds, proud that in Dlinois 
no one is barred from voting because of 
race, or the color of his skin. From the 
bottom of my heart I deplore what I 
have witnessed today—a dragging in the 
mud of the good name of Illinois, appar- 
ently in a vain effort to justify condi- 
tions in some other States where men 
and women of good will and of patriotic 
hearts are not, as in Illinois, permitted 
to vote for the candidates and causes of 
their choice. 

I had thought the debate on the voting 
bill, revolving around an issue so emo- 
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tional, had been conducted on a high 
plane and in the best traditions of this 
historic Chamber. It must be distress- 
ing to most of my colleagues, as it is to 
me, that in the closing stages of this 
debate there was resort to a name calling 
so far below the high character of the 
debate that preceded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
find it necessary to disagree with my 
distinguished colleague. As a Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, it is a great shame 
and humiliation to be subjected from 
time to time to discussion on fraudulent 
voting procedures in the State of Ili- 
nois, since my early political career was 
conducted in the city of Chicago, where 
it is especially difficult for Republicans 
to survive, not merely on the basis of 
political philosophy but because of the 
method in which campaigns and elec- 
tions are conducted. We went to elim- 
inate vote frauds and if we want to 
give everybody an opportunity to see 
that his vote is cast properly, there are 
things in Chicago that should be cor- 
rected. 

Much depends on one’s definition of 
fraud. If coercion is a fraud, it exists 
in Chicago. If bribery is a fraud, it 
exists in Chicago. 

I see no reason why my colleagues on 
the Democrat side of the aisle, who have 
such great respect for the mayor of 
Chicago, their leader, would wish him 
to be reelected again and again and 
again under the cloud of vote fraud. 
Why not permit this provision to apply? 
Why not have clean elections in Chicago, 
and in all of our 50 States? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, last 
week we celebrated the 189th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States. 

That document contains a catalog of 
abuses which, committed by the English 
Crown, were found intolerable by those 
who created our system of government. 

Near the heart of the Declaration, one 
passage appears to state the essence of 
the grievance. Referring to the “tyr- 
anny” exercised by the Sovereign, the 
authors of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence made the following indictment; 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 


Is this not precisely the identical abuse 
which this bill seeks to end? 

In 1856, less than 4 years prior to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Robert E. Lee 
bared his soul and inmost thoughts in a 
letter to his wife. He wrote: 

In this enlightened age, there are few I 
believe but what will acknowledge that slav- 
ery as an institution is a moral and political 
evil in any country. * * * The doctrines 
and miracles of our Savior have required 
nearly 2,000 years to convert but a small part 
of the human race, and even among Chris- 
tian nations what gross errors still exist. Is 
it not strange that the descendants of those 
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Pilgrim Fathers that crossed the Atlantic to 
preserve their own freedom of opinion have 
proved themselves intolerant of the spiritual 
liberty of others? 


The question today is whether or not 
this Nation is ready to let all of our peo- 
ple vote, whether or not it has attained a 
sufficient state of common enlighten- 
ment to do away with the superficial 
tests, devices, and artful subterfuges 
which have demonstrably required 
rather large segments of our citizenry to 
“relinquish the right of representa- 
tion”—a right which the drafters of the 
Declaration of Independence called “in- 
estimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only.” 

Coming from a State of the Old Con- 
federacy and steeped in the traditions 
and customs of the changing Southland, 
I believe that we are ready to let all the 
sig vote. I have no fear of the re- 
sult. 

Either to promulgate or condone de- 
liberate restrictions designed to prevent 
the exercise by any group of Americans 
of this most basic and fundamental right 
of freedom would be to confess a shock- 
ing lack of faith both in democracy itself 
and in our state of general public en- 
lightenment. 

It has been 100 years since slavery was 
abolished and American Negroes were 
recognized as citizens entitled to precise- 
ly the same rights and prerogatives of 
citizenship that accrue to every other 
American. For the South to contend 
that today, after the passage of an en- 
tire century, descendants of slaves still 
are not prepared to assume this ele- 
mental right of voting, would be for the 
South to indict itself. 

I say we are ready to take this next 
step up the path of democratic progress. 
The most inspiring moments in our Na- 
tion’s history have been those moments 
in which we have declared ourselves 
ready to take yet another step in trust- 
ing the people. 

Our Declaration of Independence itself 
was an act of faith in the average Amer- 
ican to establish and maintain a viable 
government. It set in motion through- 
out the world a chain reaction which still 
is being felt as other new nations emerge, 
almost hysterical in their quest for lib- 
erty but humble in the quest for dignity. 

Thomas Jefferson believed in universal 
manhood suffrage, and in his day this 
alone was a powerful act of faith. Many 
wanted to confine this right to the elite 
propertied classes. They feared the av- 
erage man. But Jefferson was vindi- 
cated, and other men in other lands took 
heart. 

In a later generation, we in the United 
States blazed the trail for the political 
and economic emancipation of women. 
This, too, was an act of faith. Some ac- 
tually feared the result, but most of the 
world has followed this example, and to- 
day it is a rare and exceedingly back- 
ward nation which denies to women the 
fundamental right of voting. 

The 17th amendment, allowing the di- 
rect election of U.S. Senators, was an act 
of faith in the intelligence of the people 
and in their capacity to choose for them- 
selves those whom they would have to 
represent them. There were some in 
that day who cringed in fear that this 
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reform would mean the end of constitu- 
tional government. But their fears have 
been proven to be unfounded. 

Twenty years have passed since the 
U.S. Supreme Court abolished the then 
common practice of the “white primary,” 
which in many of our States was for 
every practical purpose the actual and 
decisive election. During those 20 years, 
neither my State or any other which had 
engaged in this practice has found any 
real reason for lamenting its abolition. 

The record is clear, and there can be 
no denying the fact that in some of our 
States today arbitrary and hypertechni- 
cal devices have been employed as a de- 
liberate subterfuge to prevent Americans 
with dark skins from voting. The courts 
have so determined in 48 separate cases. 
The records of inquiry conducted by the 
Civil Rights Commission are replete with 
proofs and examples. This is not only 
a denial of simple justice; it constitutes 
in some cases a calculated evasion of the 
spirit of the laws of the land and even 
of the laws of the individual States. 

The right to vote is a sacred right. If 
we value it for ourselves, we will not will- 
fully deny it to others. 

Since the time of Moses, the cry of men 
and women to be set free from bondage 
echoes through the long corridors of 37 
centuries of upward human struggle. 

If America today is in truth the mature 
and enlightened Nation which we believe 
it to be and capable still of presenting re- 
newed inspiration to mankind in each 
succeeding generation, we cannot in good 
conscience or in true fidelity to our own 
historic past do other than support this 
bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Florida 
for his amendment, and I wish to say 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
understand the apparent refusal of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
to accept this amendment with the same 
dexterity with which he accepted the 
previous amendment. I cannot conceive 
of his opposition to an amendment which 
would provide for the outlawing of fraud 
and dishonesty in elections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. I thank the chairman. 

I should like to ask the author of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, a question. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
amendment covers the 50 States, rather 
than 5, 6, or 7? 

Mr. CRAMER. It is not discrimina- 
tory in nature, I say to the gentleman. 
It will give everybody relief, in all the 
States. 

Mr. DOWDY. I was hoping that was 
true. I wonder a little whether the 
amendment will succeed. 

Last year, during the debate on the 
civil rights bill of 1964, as Members will 
recall, I offered an amendment which 
became known as the tombstone amend- 
ment. The House, as composed at that 
time, did not want to prevent dead peo- 
ple from being voted. From the sound 
of things today, the House, as presently 
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constituted, probably feels the same way 
as the one of last year. I trust I am in 
error about this, as I am a strong ex- 
ponent of honest elections. If we are 
going to invade the States and take over 
the election machinery in one respect in 
a few of the States, then, using the same 
reasoning, it seems to me we should do 
what we can to eliminate fraud, dishon- 
esty, tombstone voting, and the other 
means used to steal elections. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to assure my friend here in the House 
that I did not win any friends from Dix- 
ieland today either by kissing them or by 
offering my amendment which would 
outlaw and abolish the poll tax, which is 
something some of our friends in Dixie 
seem to revere rather highly. 

I should like to say, concerning vote 
frauds in Chicago, that I have seen them. 
I have worked there in the polling place, 
in the first ward in Chicago, and I have 
seen them buy votes in the polling place. 

That was a long time ago, but it is 
still going on there. 

I have in my hand here a document 
which says, “Let the Record Show.” It 
is prepared by Morris J. Wexler, a special 
State’s attorney for Cook County, about 
the 1960 election. He was a Democrat. 
He reported on the voting frauds. 

He reported that where 75 votes were 
cast in one precinct for Mr. Nixon, they 
were counted as 7. He also pointed out 
some of the judges who were used in the 
election could not even count. They 
threw out all of the cases in 672 pre- 
cincts. A Democratic judge threw them 
all out so that they could not have an 
opportunity for a recount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly resent the unjustified insults 
being hurled against Chicago by the 
previous speaker. The gentleman from 
Illinois reminds me of the pot calling 
the kettle black. He has been so busy 
watching the voting in Chicago that we 
have a right to wonder who has been 
watching the store in his district. 

If the people of Illinois ever got a fair 
count, an honest count, in our heavy 
Republican areas, Illinois would be 
solidly Democratic for generations to 
come. 

The fact of the matter is that in 
1956—and our Republican friends do not 
like to talk about this—they stole the 
Illinois governorship. President Eisen- 
hower carried Illinois by more than 
850,000 votes, and the Republican gov- 
ernor was reelected by a scant 34,000 
votes, only after they held up the votes 
for more than 48 hours in one entire 
Republican county, because they wanted 
to see how far behind they were and how 
— they needed on the Republican 

e. 

Do not let our Republican colleagues 
kid you here in this chamber. They do 
a lot of shouting about dishonest elec- 
tions in Chicago because they don’t want 
the spotlight turned on their own Re- 
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publican skullduggery throughout the 
State. Why in some parts of Illinois, 
Republican officials don’t even require 
their voters to come to the polls. They 
merely call them on the phone and ad- 
vise them they’re casting their vote for 
them. 

We in Chicago have conducted honest 
elections and the Republicans know this 
better than anyone else because they 
certainly have enough watchers in tra- 
ditionally Democratic strongholds. In 
the last election, even though there were 
thousands of Republican watchers 
throughout Chicago, there was not a 
single complaint about dishonesty. They 
didn’t complain because they knew they 
couldn't make such complaints stick. 

Mayor Daley has done an outstanding 
job in restoring honesty to Chicago elec- 
tions after the heyday of Big Bill 
Thompson, a Republican, who made an 
art of vote thievery. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I resent the 
attacks on the election judges in my dis- 
trict which covers the entire northwest 
corner of Chicago. I have 484 precincts 
in my congressional district staffed by 
election judges who would never think of 
any illegal voting act. They are the 
most honest women in the world and my 
colleague insults their honesty and in- 
tegrity by suggesting any irregularities 
in Chicago. I defy anyone to show me 
a scintilla of evidence which would even 
hint at any wrongdoing in my district. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, regarding this 
amendment. It is now a Federal offense 
to buy votes under our bribery statutes 
of the Federal code. Adoption of this 
amendment would deny the right of in- 
terested groups to wage intensive regis- 
tration drives in the seven Southern 
States covered by this act. I'm afraid 
that adoption of this amendment would 
defeat the purpose of this entire act. I 
do not believe this amendment is neces- 
sary since all the offenses already are 
covered by Federal law. I don’t need 
to apologize to anyone for my record 
to promote honest elections. It was my 
privilege in 1948 to lead the campaign 
for installation of voting machines in 
Chicago to prevent vote frauds. I believe 
present Federal law makes vote frauds 
5 Federal offense and I support such 

WS. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, I support the committee bill 
to protect the right of all citizens to vote. 

This legislation is designed to assure 
this right where flagrant and blatant 
methods have been used to refuse the 
vote to some of our citizens. The Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 has become nec- 
essary because some State and local offi- 
cials have refused to carry out the man- 
date of our constitution. States’ rights 
carry with them States’ responsibilities. 
Not all State governments, however, are 
accepting the responsibility of 
that local elections will be handled in an 
honest and above board manner. 
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Much has been said about the denial 
of voting rights in Southern States, but 
too little has been said about efforts in 
Northern States to thwart the will of the 
majority by unethical and illegal prac- 
tices in election contests. 

In my own congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, we have recent examples 
of such practices which have been com- 
pletely ignored by local and State author- 
ities. I refer to the handling and vot- 
ing of absentee ballots and the many 
abuses which can determine the outcome 
of the election in close contests. 

Control of the county government in 
Northumberland County in 1963 was de- 
cided by questionable absentee ballots. 
It was charged that absentee ballots 
were illegally peddled in institutions and 
hospitals. The result of this balloting 
in one county institution was a 60-to-0 
vote for an incumbent commissioner over 
his opponent. 

This bill will insure the right to vote 
where it is now denied but it will not 
prevent instances such as the one I just 
mentioned. 

Another flagrant example of unethical 
and illegal voting practices is evident at 
the present time in Schuylkill County 
which is also in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

As yet the official tabulation of the 
votes cast in November 1964 for Presi- 
dent, U.S. Senator and Representative 
in Congress has not been completed. The 
election of a State senator still hangs in 
the balance. The outcome of this State 
contest is of importance to the people of 
this senatorial district who are being 
denied representation in the State legis- 
lature. 

But equally important is the need of 
a probe of voting practices in the case 
of absentee ballots which have been 
peddled in various hospitals and insti- 
tutions. Regardless of the outcome of 
the State senatorial contest, steps are 
essential in protecting the majority de- 
cision from being reversed by dishonest 
election practices. No action has been 
taken by the State attorney general or 
the Governor of Pennsylvania to inves- 
tigate and expose these evils and to take 
necessary steps to prevent a reoccur- 
rence. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote from a letter 
written by Attorney Ralph M. Bashore 
to John Scotzin, political writer for the 
Harrisburg Patriot, which illustrates 
these evils in more detail. 

Mr. Bashore is a prominent and re- 
spected attorney in Schuylkill County. 
The following excerpts from his letter 
point to the seriousness of this problem 
in Pennsylvania: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
your article in Sunday’s Patriot News of 
May 30 concerning the senatorship from 
Schuylkill and Lebanon Counties involving 
Wagner, Republican, and Nagle, Democrat. 

I have been engaged in this contest since 
November 18, 1964 when the counting of 
absentee ballots began. I am sure your 
voters would be interested in knowing what 
this contest is all about. For some reason, 
no news media has really publicized the big 
question here involved. The real questions 
here are the fraud practiced, the illegal vot- 
ing committed, the conspiracy of election 
Officials, and the violations of every section 
of the absentee voting law. 
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Do you know that there are over 1,600 
pages of testimony taken at the hearings, 
which testimony is on file in the court of 
common pleas of Schuylkili County. This 
testimony in detail lays out the many il- 
legal and fraudulent acts committed, and 
this testimony is available for any one to 
read and to verify the truth of my state- 
ments. 

For some reason, best known to themselves, 
the public officials of Pennsylvania—the 
Governor, the attorney general, and the leg- 
islative committee set up to investigate ab- 
sentee voting, and the Republican district 
attorney of Schuylkill County have not taken 
the trouble to make an investigation of what 
took place in Schuylkill County. The record 
and the testimony is here for these officials 
to see and read and to act if they want to. 
To my knowledge, no one in authority, the 
district attorney, the attorney general, or the 
legislative committee has taken time to in- 
vestigate the record or to interrogate the 
many attorneys and watchers involved in 
this contest. I frankly say that the testi- 
mony is an indictment of illegal absentee 
voting in Schuylkill County. 

Mr. Wagner would like all of the illegal 
ballots counted in Schuylkill County even 
though his own lawyers agreed that the 
violations involving about 80 absentee bal- 
lots cast from the county home known as 
Rest Haven and from the Dunlap Homes, a 
home for the aged, were so evident that 
they agreed to the challenges made by the 
attorneys for Mr. Nagle, and these violations 
were sustained by the county board. 

I would like to invite you and to challenge 
other reporters to make a real investigation 
of the acts complained of so that the people 
would know the real basis for the contest 
here in Schuylkill County. 

You should know that in the whole of 
Philadelphia, there were only 8,000 absentee 
ballots cast yet here in Schuylkill County 
there were 3,100 absentee ballots cast in the 
November election. You should know that 
Nagle carried the county by over 6,500 votes, 
but the civilian absentee ballots vote went 
against him 2 to 1. This does not make any 
sense. 

You should know that even the hospitals 
were canvassed and some 80 emergency ab- 
sentee ballots were cast by patients under- 
going critical treatment and operations at 
the hospitals. 

You should know of these further viola- 
tions of the absentee ballot act. 

In over 100 cases, no certificate, as re- 
quired by the act, was signed by the attend- 
ing physician on the declaration. 

There were many cases where electors, not 
residents of the voting precinct, signed the 
declaration in violation of the act. 

There were many cases where no elector 
or attending physician signed the declara- 
tion as required by the act. 

The county home known as Rest Haven 
in the testimony shows many violations of 
the voter registration law, and the absentee 
ballot law. Inmates of the county home 
were registered at the courthouse but the 
inmates were not present. Their affidavits 
were taken although they were not present. 
Many of these inmates were confined to their 
bed or to wheelchairs and could not have 
traveled to the courthouse. The signatures 
were obtained—not in the presence of the 
registrar. An examination of the applica- 
tions and declarations purporting to be made 
by the absentee inmates at Rest Haven were 
either filled out in writing or filled out in 
printing, and the writing and the printing 
are in the same handwriting, and made by 
the same individual—not the inmate. These 
violations have been shown, the attorneys 
for Wagner agreed that the challenges to 
these votes should be sustained. 

At Locust Mountain Hospital, three absen- 
tee voters swore that they did not vote their 
absentee ballots. There were many affidavits 
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made—not in the presence of the absentee 
voter. The ballots mailed to Locust Moun- 
tain Hospital were intercepted in violation 
of Federal law. 

Many nonresident voters cast absentee 
ballots. 

Assistance was given wholesale to voters in 
violation of the act. 

Names of persons were added to the ap- 
plications after they were filed at the court- 
house. 

In Valley View, Pa., applications of many 
absentee voters were all filled out in the 
same handwriting and the supporting dec- 
larations whether signed by a Mr. Under- 
koffler or a Mrs. Underkoffler, are in the same 
handwriting. Mr. Underkoffier is a superin- 
tended of highways in Schuylkill County. 

There are many cases where the signature 
on the application and the signature on the 
declaration do not agree, and further many 
cases where the signatures do not agree with 
the registration signatures. 

In one case, the ballot was filed before the 
application. 

There are many cases where absentee bal- 
lots were cast without a Federal certificate 
showing that the absentee voter was a Fed- 
eral employee as required by the act. 

There are many cases where affidavits were 
2 to the applications after they were 

ed. 

These are some of the reasons there is a 
contest for Senator in Schuylkill County, 
and I believe it to be important that the 
people in Pennsylvania know what this con- 
test is about. 


Mr. Chairman, the Sunbury Daily 
Item published an excellent editorial re- 
cently pointing to this evil in Northum- 
berland County. 

This editorial which I include with my 
remarks follows: 


MISUSE OF ABSENTEE BALLOT 

Absentee ballots serve a useful purpose 
but their misuse must be considered no less 
a violation of the election code than tamper- 
ing with ballot boxes, altering official re- 
turns, and other irregularities. 

While only 300 applications for absentee 
ballots had been received in the offices of 
the Northumberland County commissioners 
at last report, the belief was expressed that 
before the May 11 deadline the total will 
exceed the 1,700 mark set in the general elec- 
tion of November 1963. On that occasion 
the close contest for the third county com- 
missionership was decided on the basis of the 
absentee vote with the balance of power 
wielded by guests and employees at the Coun- 
ty Institution District Home and patients 
and personnel of the Shamokin State Hospi- 
tal as well as countless citizens whose physi- 
cal disability or absence from home on elec- 
tion day were not properly certified. 

The absentee ballot law was enacted for 
the accommodation of qualified voters physi- 
cally unable to go to the polls or unayoida- 
bly away from home on election day. Its 
misuse as a means of delivering captive votes 
for handpicked candidates is not only illegal 
but nauseating and it goes without saying 
that a repeat performance in the May pri- 
mary will have explosive ons. 

There is no reason to question the sound- 
ness of the law providing for absentee vot- 
ing. It is in the public interest to halt for 
all time abuse of this statute to further the 
ends of scheming politicians. 


This legislation before us deals with 
the 15th amendment, which is designed 
to correct injustices in States which 
deny citizens the right to vote for rea- 
sons of race or color. 

It seems, however, that Federal action 
may be necessary in cases such as I have 
mentioned when local and State officers 
ignore these illegal practices. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PucInsKI] has just made one of 
the strongest statements I have ever 
heard in support of my amendment and 
in this regard. It surely should con- 
vince many people on his side of the 
aisle that if they want fair elections they 
should vote for this amendment. If the 
gentleman has any complaint, this is 
one way he can get something done about 
it. If he believes that a lot more Demo- 
crats will be elected in Illinois under fair 
election procedures, the Democrats ought 
to go down the line, and every Democrat 
ought to vote for this amendment, be- 
cause that is what the amendment in- 
tends to do—to get a clean and pure 
election. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I come from a down- 
state area, so I do not always know what 
goes on in Chicago. I do know what 
was said by one of my good constituents 
on one occasion, when I visited with 
him after he had spent several years 
working in Chicago. 

I asked him, “Did you register in Chi- 
cago and vote?” 

And he replied, “Yes, I registered.” 

I then asked, “Did you vote?” 

He answered, “When I once went to 
the polling place early in the forenoon 
and was asked—What do you want? 
Where do you live?—I told them I wanted 
to vote. They hastily looked through 
some files and said, ‘Man, you voted 
an hour ago.“ 

I do not think you could call that an 
honest election. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] to close the debate. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, the language 
of this amendment is vague and uncer- 
tain. It is a criminal provision and very 
narrowly construed. As I read it, any 
drive for registration, any demonstra- 
tion to get out the vote, might be banned 
by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida. We have sufficient pro- 
vision in section 14(d) to take care of 
any irregularities that have been men- 
tioned here. The gentleman from 
Florida has repeatedly offered this 
amendment and it has been repeatedly 
refused. I admire his persistence but 
deplore the merit of the amendment in 
this bill, although it has good signifi- 
cance in general. This is not a general 
fraud bill. It is a bill to ban racial 
discrimination. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CRAMER 
and Mr. RODINO. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 136, noes 
132. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CULLOCH 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCCULLOCH: 
On page 22, line 10, after “erroneous”, to 
strike the remainder of the line, strike lines 
11 and 12, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Any person listed, whose eligibilty is chal- 
lenged pursuant to this section, shall be 
entitled and allowed to vote provisionally 
and in any case in which the number of bal- 
lots cast provisionally is sufficient to affect 
the results of any election, the U.S. court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the challenge 
is pending shall make appropriate provision 
to impound such ballots until the issue of 
eligibility has been finally determined.” 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the committee to adopt this amend- 
ment. This is the amendment which has 
been spoken of on at least two occasions 
which, under the Celler-administration 
bill, would permit an applicant to be reg- 
istered, listed, voted, have the vote 
counted, determine the election, even 
though during that process a challenge 
had been made and later it would have 
been determined that the voter cast an 
illegal ballot. 

Mr. Chairman, so that the committee 
will not conclude that it is my conclusion 
alone I want to read for the RECORD 
again from the hearings of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary when the Attorney 
General of the United States was on the 
stand and when the chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary was 
doing the examining of the Attorney 
General. 

The chairman asked Mr. Katzenbach: 

Is it true that an individual registered by 
a Federal examiner can vote and have his 
vote counted even if after the election, (a) 
this act is found to be inapplicable to the 
State or political subdivision in an action 
instituted under section 3(c), page 2, or (b), 
the individual is found to be ineligible to 
vote under section 6(a) ? 


Mr. Katzenbach answered, “Yes.” 

Mr. Chairman, I now say to the mem- 
bers of the committee under this provi- 
sion a President of the United States 
could be selected by illegal votes, and not 
only that, but Senators and Representa- 
tives and other elected officers from 
Governor down to the last man on the 
ballot might be so elected by illegal bal- 
lot. That is contrary to honest use of 
the election franchise; that is contrary to 
our representative system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1960 we provided for 
provisional voting, and impounding the 
ballots, and I am happy again to say that 
my fine friend from Chicago, BARRATT 
O'Hara, ably and effectively supported 
me. So did the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], That remains the law of 
the land. 
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I call upon you to be, in the harsh lan- 
guage of a great poet, “Be not like dumb, 
driven cattle. Be a hero in the fight.” 

Support this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, by such omission in 
the Celler-administration bill, without 
precedent in any State of the Union, 
may be found the seeds for possible rev- 
olution. 

I urge you to support the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. It is true that in the 
previous act provisional voting is pro- 
vided. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In the 1960 act it 
was provided. 

Mr. CRAMER. Under the bill as 
passed, the Celler bill, a person can vote 
even though it is found that the person 
was not registered properly, that is that 
he was not discriminated against, in the 
first place? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. And an election could 
be affected even though those registered 
are found later, after a challenge to be 
improperly registered. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And can be deter- 
mined on that basis. Of course the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed this 
before, but to set the record straight I 
do not believe that the 1964 act provides 
for provisional voting. My memory is we 
considered and rejected it in the 1964 act. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman 
does not imply I said the 1964 act had 
provisional voting, does he? 

Mr. CORMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] said that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I referred to the 
1960 act. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Cramer said 1960 
and 1964. We considered and objected 
to provisional voting in 1964. 

There are some inherent dangers in 
this proposal. First of all the gentleman 
is concerned about people voting who 
are not qualified. Let us see what hap- 
pens to this Negro who wants to register 
and vote. He comes to a Federal exam- 
iner, he has to establish to that Federal 
examiner he is qualified. A determina- 
tion is made. That decision is made 
public. Any one may challenge that de- 
cision within 10 days. If they do, that 
adversary proceeding goes to a hearing 
officer appointed by the Civil Service 
Commission. Then the Negro must 
prove in an adversary proceeding he is 
qualified to vote. The matter is deter- 
mined a second time, and that decision 
must be reached within 15 days. The 
person doing the challenging has an ad- 
ditional 20 days to convince a Federal 
court that the individual is disqualified. 

Now the second possibility is that the 
Federal examiner himself might be held 
to be disqualified because of the inappli- 
cability of the law. But as the Attorney 
General pointed out, on that issue we are 
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not deciding the qualification of the 
voter. We are deciding the validity of 
the appointment of the examiner him- 
self. There is no reason to deny a quali- 
fied voter the right to vote just because 
at a subsequent proceeding the examiner 
himself is held to be not constitutionally 
appointed. 

I suggest to you that there are two 
possibilities. One is that a person who is 
not qualified to vote may somehow slip 
through all of these tedious proceedings 
and vote. The other possibility under 
provisional voting is that on election day 
every Negro who comes down to vote 
will be challenged and then his ballot 
cannot go into the box. But it must have 
his name on it and go upon the shelf. 
He will not be permitted to participate 
in that election on that day. 

If enough ballots are set aside so that 
they would affect the outcome of an elec- 
tion, then the election is held up. But 
unless there are a sufficient number of 
challenges, then they are never counted. 

I suggest to you that in some areas in 
this Nation it takes a fair amount of 
bravery for a person to go through the 
process necessary to get up to that ballot 
box. And if he has done that much, if 
he has survived the scrutiny of an exam- 
iner and the challenge before a hearing 
officer, we ought to let him vote and we 
should count his vote. 

I suggest if you take the law of Michi- 
gan and the law of Alabama, you will 
find that challenged votes are counted 
and we are not aware of any revolutions 
taking place in any of those sovereign 
States. I suggest to you that if there are 
any seeds of revolution, it is not because 
of the possibility that somebody who is 
disqualified may vote but rather because 
tens of thousands of qualified voters are 
denied access to the ballot box. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
is indicating that he has made a careful 
search of the law of Alabama and has 
concluded that an Alabama voter may 
vote after his vote has been challenged, 
and before the challenge has been de- 
cided and his vote is counted, then I did 
not read the Alabama law correctly. 

It is my information, subject to the 
correction of the Members from Ala- 
bama, that the challenges in Alabama in 
State elections are decided on the day 
of the election. If the challenge is re- 
jected the vote is counted. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I say this 
to my very good friend who is such a hard 
worker on the committee, that if the 
Attorney General does his duty seldom, 
if ever, will a challenge come to a board 
of elections on election day. The chal- 
lenge will have to have been made long 
before that time. 

Mr. CORMAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not researched the 
law, but was repeating what was told to 
me by a Representative from the State 
of Alabama. I will research the point 
and put it in the RECORD. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I fully ex- 
pect that my beloved colleague from 
Michigan, the distinguished minority 
leader, will join me in opposing this 
amendment because it would do violence 
to a long standing rule of law or tradi- 
tion in the State that we both represent. 
For in the State of Michigan and other 
States having similar laws concern- 
ing challenges, a person challenged for 
reasons covered by this legislation would 
become a second-class voting citizen. 
For example, if I challenge the right of 
a person at the polls in Michigan to vote 
on the ground that he is not in fact a 
resident of Michigan or does not have 
any of the other qualifications, his vote 
nevertheless is counted in that election 
and it does determine the outcome of the 
election. His ballot is identified for pos- 
sible later attack in the event of a 
recount. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state that 
even in Alabama, one of the so-called 
hard core States, there is no impound- 
ing of the ballot. An oath is taken when 
a voter is challenged and then the voter 
is allowed to cast his ballot. Perhaps the 
most important reason why provisional 
voting and impounding is unnecessary is 
that since the bill would abolish those 
qualifications upon which any serious 
dispute will arise, there is an extremely 
small likelihood that any but an insig- 
nificant number of ineligible applicants 
will be registered, if any. 

Practically the only remaining quali- 
fications which an examiner would ap- 
ply are residence, age, nonconviction of 
a crime, and mental competency. 

These are objective factors and not 
subjective factors. They are hardly ever 
questioned. But the subjective factors 
now in use in affected areas such as 
mental competency and the like would 
all be suspended by the bill. There is 
every reason to believe the number of 
actually unqualified persons to come up 
and inadvertently register, if any, would 
be so small that it would not be expected 
to affect the outcome of any election. 

But beyond that, under the amend- 
ment if a listed person is challenged and 
allowed to vote only provisionally, his 
ballot may be impounded pending the 
determination of his eligibility by the 
court. The effect is likely to make it im- 
possible to determine the outcome of an 
election for a considerable period of time. 

Any proposal which contemplates the 
impounding of ballots of Negroes means 
just what? It means segregation of 
Negro ballots. 

This in turn creates the serious risk 
that such ballots, once segregated and 
identified, will not be counted or not be 
fairly counted. The secrecy of the ballot 
will be lost. 

The possibility that the effectiveness of 
the ballots cast by Negroes might be de- 
layed would invite all kinds of specious 
challenges which, if done on a sufficiently 
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extensive scale, could seriously jeopardize 
the object of the bill and create chaos. 

In addition, we can see what the pros- 
pects would be for a Negro voting for the 
first time. There would be fear and 
trepidation that his ballot would be im- 
pounded, that he could not vote; and 
that he would be left high and dry. 

For these reasons I hope—and I say 
this reluctantly because of the affection- 
ate regard I have for the gentleman from 
Ohio—the amendment will not be agreed 
to. For these reasons I must, perforce, 
ask for rejection of the amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for an observa- 
tion and a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not true that 
in Alabama, when a challenge is made, 
it is decided on election day and does not 
go over thereafter? Does not the ballot 
count, if it is decided under oath that it 
has been properly cast? 

Mr.CELLER. The information I have 
here came from the Library of Congress, 
with respect to Alabama. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I believe I have 
the same information. 

Mr. CELLER. It requires an oath 
only. After the oath is taken, then the 
ballot by the person seeking to vote is 
received and deposited. That is what the 
Library of Congress tells us. There is no 
impounding. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentle- 
man yield for an observation? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In addition to 
what the Chairman has said, the voter 
must prove his identity and he must 
prove his residence in the State and 
county and precinct in which he offers 
to vote. I should like to call to the at- 
tention of the House that was the very 
thing of which Senator Jonn WILLIAMS 
complained, as to which he laid the facts 
on the record with respect to double 
and triple voting in his State. 

Mr. CELLER. I say to the gentleman 
that the examiners determine those very 
factors something like 45 days in ad- 
vance of election. And hearing officers 
will complete their review of the exam- 
iners’ decision 20 days before the election. 

The fact remains that there is no im- 
pounding of the ballot in Alabama, one 
of the hard-core States. Why should 
we put this in the bill? 

The gentleman had his amendment in 
the so-called Ford-McCulloch substitute, 
which we turned down. We turned it 
down then, and we should turn it down 
now. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, in 
response to what the chairman of the 
committee has just said, he apparently 
did not get the impact of my statement 
to what our research indicated the Ala- 
bama law tobe. Isaid that the challenge 
was made the day of the election and 
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the decision was made on that day. 
Then the vote either was cast, or it con- 
stituted an illegal attempt to register and 
no vote was cast or counted. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman spoke of 
the small numbers who might be caught 
by our provision. Numerous people 
have been elected to public office by one 
vote. 

For the benefit of those who might not 
have been present before, in the great 
State of Texas, a Senator was once de- 
clared to be elected by less than 100 
votes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not concerned 
about loss of secrecy on the impounding 
of ballots. We have absentee-voter-bal- 
lot legislation in Ohio. It is not unusual 
to have 25,000 to 75,000 people vote by 
absent-voter ballot in Ohio. When they 
vote by absent-voter ballot the ballot, of 
course, by reason of curious men and 
women, the ballot is not apt to remain a 
secret ballot. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe that any of us can predict 
how the Celler administration bill is go- 
ing to operate if it becomes the law. We 
know that section 7(a) of the Celler bill 
indicates that the Federal examiners are 
going to register every person who claims 
to be qualified, and who applies to them, 
and who alleges that he is not already 
registered. In my opinion there is a 
serious question as to whether there will 
be election contests over illegal votes. 
This is a question which will have to be 
determined at some later time. 

We have all had experience in our 
States, I am certain, with respect to chal- 
lenged votes, with respect to people who 
apply for ballots and whose votes are 
challenged. 

This will not invade the secrecy of the 
ballot in any way. A challenged ballot 
will be placed in an envelope or folder 
and put among challenged ballots. Then 
the challenged ballots will be removed 
from the folder and will be recorded 
separately. The identity of the voter 
will not be disclosed under any circum- 
stances, so the integrity of the ballot will 
not be involved in this amendment in 
any way at all. 

It does seem to me that we should 
support this amendment and provide 
for this contingency of illegal votes, 
especially under the operation of section 
4 of the Celler administration bill which 
may result in wholesale registrations, I 
imagine, by the Federal examiners with- 
out inquiring too carefully into facts 
other than the fact that the person is not 
already registered; and also because of 
the fact that literacy and other tests are 
being swept aside, so that this subject 
of whether the person does actually vote 
legally or illegally should be one pro- 
vided for in the law. 

I just want to make the further point 
that we should not sanction by law the 
counting of illegal ballots. We just 
adopted an amendment which will out- 
law illegally cast ballots. In fact, we 
want to be sure that the votes cast in all 
elections are legal votes. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. When the gentleman 
says sometimes a few ballots makes no 
difference, I can testify from personal 
experience in a county race, one of the 
first I was ever in, where I tied, that it 
did. The county election board flipped a 
half dollar and I had the wrong side 
of the half dollar. 

In another race in which over 20,000 
votes were cast, I won by 12. So a few 
votes do count a lot in these elections. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe this amendment 
would only subvert the purposes of this 
bill. We are attempting through this 
legislation to guarantee and insure the 
right of the citizen who is qualified to 
vote, and to vote without unnecessary 
delay. It would seem to me that the im- 
pounding of the ballot, whether provi- 
sional or not, would only give cause for 
further delay. It would be necessary to 
segregate the ballot and identify the per- 
son who had cast the ballot. This would 
only serve to put the Negro voter under 
an unnecessary scrutiny. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that this provision would violate the 
secrecy of the ballot—there is the likeli- 
hood of foul play with the identification 
and segregation of ballots cast by 
Negroes. 

This provision would be an open in- 
vitation to specious challenges—to un- 
due delay and to protracted litigation. 
This is what we want to avoid. The 
procedure provided for in H.R. 6400 
insures that persons listed could vote 
without further delay, without the fear 
of protracted litigation in order to have 
a vote tabulated and it would do this 
without endangering the integrity of the 
electoral process. 

For all of these reasons I oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. On two occasions I 
heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory] say that a Federal examiner 
is going to register everyone who is not 
already registered. It is my view that 
we can find people who will obey the law 
and serve as examiners. This statute 
makes it very clear that we should 
register only people qualified under State 
law and the only exclusion of that State 
law would be a literacy test or other 
device used for the purpose of racial dis- 
crimination. There is actually no pos- 
sibility that a Federal examiner will 
register people on a wholesale basis 
regardless of their qualifications. I 
think it would be unfortunate if we could 
not find Federal examiners better than 
that. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the House, 
I will say very briefly the need for this 
amendment is that without the amend- 
ment there can be numerous people reg- 
istered through the examiner system and 
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purposely, for the intent of their vot- 
ing in that election, shortly before the 
election without any regard as to wheth- 
er a discrimination is later proved. It 
would not make any difference. The vote 
would have been cast, whether that par- 
ticular voter was challenged or his reg- 
istration challenged successfully or not. 
Even if the local officials challenge a 
person registered by a examiner and it 
is successful the vote counts. Through 
the court and otherwise, that party’s 
vote will already have been cast. The 
result of the casting of the vote, unless 
it is impounded, could affect the result 
of the election. If you want to set up 
procedure whereby illegal voting can take 
place, where somebody who is not prop- 
erly qualified and proven subsequently 
not to be properly qualified can still vote 
and have that vote counted, and even a 
challenge by a local official would not 
have any effect on it, that is what you 
will do if you do not adopt this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MCCULLOCH 
and Mr. RODINO. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 115, noes 
166. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOGGS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boccs: On 
page 26, delete lines 23 through 25. 

On page 27, delete lines 1 through 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof a new section 18, to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. Listing procedures shall be ter- 
minated in any political subdivision of any 
State (a) with respect to examiners ap- 
pointed pursuant to clause (b) of section 
6 whenever the Attorney General notifies the 
Civil Service Commission, or whenever the 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
determines in an action for declaratory judg- 
ment brought by any political subdivision 
with respect to which the Director of the 
Census has determined that more than 50 
per centum of the nonwhite persons of 
voting age residing therein are registered to 
vote (1) that all persons listed by the ex- 
aminer for such subdivision have been placed 
on the appropriate voting registration roll, 
(2) that there is no longer reasonable cause 
to believe that persons will be deprived of 
or denied the right to vote on account of 
race or color in such subdivision; and (b) 
with respect to examiners appointed pur- 
suant to section 3(a), upon order of the 
au court. A political subdivision 
may petition the Attorney General for the 
termination of listing procedures under 
clause (a) of this section and may petition 
the Attorney General to request the Director 
of the Census to take such survey or census 
as may be appropriate for the making of 
the determination provided for in this sec- 
tion. The District Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have jurisdiction to re- 
quire such survey or census to be made by 
the Director of the Census and it shall 
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require him to do so if it deems the At- 
torney General’s refusal to request such 
survey or census to be arbitrary or unreason- 
able.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Do I understand this 
is the so-called Long amendment that 
was accepted in the Senate? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. If my 
information is correct, it was submitted 
in a different form by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 
It was accepted unanimously in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand also the 
following: The amendment provides that 
the examiner procedure shall be termi- 
nated, among other things, whenever in 
an action brought by a county or parish 
with more than 50 percent of the Negroes 
of voting age registered, the district 
court for the District of Columbia de- 
termines (1) that the persons listed by 
the examiner have been placed on the 
State voting roll, and (2) there is no 
longer reasonable cause to believe that 
there will be discrimination. Those sec- 
tions are presently contained in the so- 
called Celler bill, H.R. 6400. It is not 
unreasonable to permit a county in 
which the majority of the Negro citizens 
of voting age are registered to bring suit 
to remove the Federal examiner. Pre- 
sumably, the Civil Service Commission 
would very rarely appoint an examiner 
in such a community, and when one has 
been appointed and there is no likeli- 
hood of a recurrence of discrimination, 
the examiner may safely be removed. 

I take it that there is no violation of 
the principles involved in the Celler bill; 
as a matter of fact, it carries out the 
aims and the purposes of the Celler bill. 
For those reasons I will gladly accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The majority 
whip has furnished us with a copy of the 
amendment. I was pleased to note that 
in many parishes in Louisiana there were 
far more than 50 percent of the Negroes 
of voting age who voted and in a few 
counties in Georgia the record was above 
90 percent. 

I have no objection to the amendment. 
It does not penalize people who have 
committed no sin. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. May I point out to the gen- 
tleman and to my colleagues that this ap- 
plies equally to many other places in the 
South. For instance, there are counties 
in Georgia and I will name one or two of 
them—Appling County has 97 percent of 
the total Negro population of voting age 
registered. White County has 100 per- 
cent. There are many places. Dodge 
County has 93 percent. Candler County 
has 83 percent. There are others in Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and a great many 
in Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. I support my colleague’s 
amendment, which carries out in essence 
the purpose of one that I had introduced 
in committee and which was at one time 
agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman, as my colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas], 
has properly stated, his amendment is 
essentially the same as the one I offered 
in the full Judiciary Committee and 
which the committee agreed to and then 
rejected. In other words, the Boggs 
amendment reinstates the Willis amend- 
ment into the House bill. Incidentally, 
this same Willis amendment was intro- 
duced into the Senate bill by Senator 
Lone and it was agreed to in that body 
and now is in the Senate bill. 

Under the dragnet approach of the bill, 
a county or parish which is in any of the 
six Southern States to which the formula 
of the bill applies, has no avenue of es- 
cape from the bill, regardless of how com- 
pletely such subdivision may be in com- 
pliance with the law, so far as race or 
color is concerned. 

As I pointed out during the general 
debate 3 days ago, the people of the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana be- 
lieve in the right of all qualified persons 
to vote. They are against the applica- 
tion of different standards to different 
people—and they practice what they 
preach. Thus, in my congressional dis- 
trict, 57 percent of all colored people of 
voting age are registered. Yet, under the 
Celler bill as it now stands all the par- 
ishes in my congressional district would 
be covered and would have no escape 
valve to get out of the bill, just because 
other areas of the State are not according 
similar rights to colored people. 

The Willis-Long-Boggs proposal fol- 
lows a county-by-county or parish-by- 
parish approach and permits counties 
and parishes to be completely exempted 
upon persuading a court that at least 
50 percent of colored people of voting 
age are registered and that there is no 
reason to believe that discrimination 
will be practiced in the future. 

I might point out that another one 
of my amendments, which was approved 
by the full Judiciary Committee and 
which is already contained in the Celler 
bill before us, provides that in making 
a judgment on whether a voting referee 
should be appointed in any particular 
political subdivision, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall consider “whether substan- 
tial evidence exists that bona fide ef- 
forts are being made within such sub- 
division to comply with the 15th amend- 
ment.” 

In explaining this amendment the 
committee report states: 

The committee recognizes that is some 
areas in which tests or devices are sus- 
pended, the appointment of examiners may 
not be necessary to effectuate the guaran- 
tees of the 15th amendment. This could 
be the case where local election officials and 
entire communities have demonstrated 
determination to assure full voting rights 
to all irrespective of race or color. Accord- 
ingly, the bill expressly directs the Attor- 
ney General, before certifying the need for 
Federal examiners in a particular area, to 
consider, among other factors, whether sub- 
stantial evidence exists that bona fide ef- 
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forts are being made to comply with the 
15th amendment. The committee contem- 
plates that where such substantial evidence 
is found to exist, the Attorney General will 
not certify the existence of a need therefor. 


In short, this amendment and the com- 
mittee’s explanation of it assure that un- 
der conditions obtaining in the Third and 
Seventh Congressional Districts of 
Louisiana, Federal voting examiners will 
not be appointed. To be sure, so-called 
literacy tests will not be employed for the 
reason that the entire State of Louisiana, 
as such, is brought under the force of the 
formula of the bill. But the point is that 
under my amendment, which is now part 
of the bill, local registrars will continue 
to do the job of registering all qualified 
voters, and Federal voting examiners will 
not be installed in these areas. This, at 
least, is as it should be because Federal 
voting examiners are unnecessary and 
unneeded in such areas. 

I have referred to the Third and 
Seventh Congressional Districts of Loui- 
siana only because I am personally famil- 
iar with them, but my amendment will 
apply to other areas, counties or parishes, 
to which the local community and its 
elected officials are similarly determined 
that the voting rights of all will be pro- 
tected irrespective of race or color. 

In other words, under the present pro- 
visions of the bill, pursuant to my amend- 
ment adopted in the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it is intended that the Attorney 
General will not appoint voting exami- 
ners when substantial evidence exists 
that bona fide efforts are being made to 
comply with the 15th amendment, even 
when less than 50 percent of the col- 
ored people of voting age are registered; 
and now, under the Willis-Long-Boggs 
amendment, counties or parishes will 
have the right to take the initiative and 
set in motion procedures to have a Fed- 
eral judge determine that voting exami- 
ners shall not be installed, or those in- 
stalled shall be removed when at least 
50 percent of the colored people of voting 
age are registered and produce evidence 
to satisfy the judge that no discrimina- 
tion will be practiced in the future. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to take this 
opportunity to offer the greatest praise 
to the gentleman from Louisiana who is 
now addressing us from the well of the 
House for his most statesmanlike pro- 
nouncement which he gave us in the 
early part of the day. 

I would be derelict if I did not make 
favorable comment on what he said. 
That speech, to my mind, will go ringing 
through the ages because it sounded the 
tocsin of uttermost fairness, equity, 
liberty and freedom. I thank the gentle- 
man for having uttered it. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
very sincerely for his kind statement. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr.CABELL. May I take the pleasure 
of associating myself with you, sir, on 
this amendment. May I also say that 
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since there have been several derogatory 
references made about voting practices 
in the State of Texas in the last few 
days, it is a matter of record that in my 
State of Texas there are 3 percent more 
Negroes registered, and this is with the 
provision for a poll tax, in proportion to 
their population than there are whites 
registered. We are proud of the fact 
that we have under no condition ever 
interfered with the right to vote. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, all this amendment 
seeks to do is to say that where there has 
been compliance, in the spirit of this 
proposal and the proposal of the gentle- 
man from Ohio and in the spirit of the 
President’s address last March, that 
these people shall be praised rather than 
to have a burden placed upon them. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some diffi- 
dence that I must differ with the opinion 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and with 
my leader on the minority side of the 
committee as to this amendment when 
they say it is a good amendment because 
I think it is a weakening amendment. 

I think this amendment very definitely 
vitiates the thrust and strength of this 
bill. It could establish a double stand- 
ard in the communities where it would 
strike home. A community that had 
virtually 100 percent of white voters 
registered, but barely 50 percent of Ne- 
groes registered, would be coming into 
the courts and cluttering up the dockets 
to get out from under the provisions of 
the bill. I think it could be a provision 
which establishes a double standard and 
I must oppose it and oppose it strenu- 
ously. I think it very definitely impairs 
the effectiveness of this bill. The auto- 
matic trigger of the committee bill is 
inoperative in the sector from 100 per- 
cent to 50 percent of possible Negro 
registration. This amendment defuses 
the bill in the same sector and robs Ne- 
groes in the 5ist percentile of the pro- 
tection given the 49th percentile. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. LINDSAY. I think it has to be 
clearly understood before we vote, that 
this is a real sleeper amendment and 
could undo much of what has already 
been done. We defeated this amend- 
ment in committee. It was defeated on 
the grounds that it would gut the bill. 
The amendment, I assure you, will sub- 
stantially weaken the committee bill and 
I urge Members to vote against it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have debated this 
bill for 3 days. We have gone up a tall 
mountain. We are trying to put to- 
gether a good bill. Even Members who 
disagree with the concept of this bill 
should at least join in trying to make it 
effective. Therefore, I would again 
strongly urge the Members to vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. McCLORY. There is no question 
but what the thrust of this legislation, 
whether it is the Ford-McCulloch bill or 
the Celler-administration bill, is going 
to be directed at a number of Southern 
States. However, I cannot help but feel 
that this amendment is definitely in 
favor of the Southern States against 
which we are trying to direct the legisla- 
tive thrust. Regardless of the merits of 
the amendment, there cannot be any 
question but that it favors the very area 
that the legislation is intended to operate 
and where the conditions are such that 
the legislation is going to correct them. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman misin- 
terprets this, and so does the gentleman 
from New York, when he says that this 
amendment is a “sleeper.” That is an 
ill-advised word to use. The gentleman 
knows that the District Court in the 
District of Columbia must make the 
determination. The court must deter- 
mine first that at least 50 percent of all 
eligible Negroes are registered. That is 
the minimum. 

In addition, there is something which 
is far more important. That is the fact 
that the court must find compliance with 
two other provisions already in the bill 
before it orders the termination of the 
listing procedures under the act: First, 
that “all persons listed by the examiner 
for such subdivison have been placed on 
the appropriate voting registration roll”; 
and second, “that there is no longer 
reasonable cause to believe that persons 
will be deprived of or denied the right 
to vote on account of race or color in 
such subdivision.” The court must de- 
termine these facts. That is the impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would remind my 
distinguished chairman that this very 
amendment was discussed in the Judi- 
ciary Committee and it was rejected in 
the Judiciary Committee on the theory 
that it would “gut” the bill. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise only to ask the chairman what 
effect this amendment will have? I 
understand that if the criteria are met— 
that 50 percent of the Negroes are regis- 
tered and there is a showing that there 
will not be further discrimination—that 
will terminate the appointment of an 
examiner. Does this make it possible to 
reinstate the tests or devices which may 
have been suspended for the whole State? 

Mr.BOGGS. No. 

Mr. CELLER. No; it does not. 

Mr. CORMAN. The gentleman as- 
sures me it does not, and the law will be 
uniform in the whole State as to tests 
and devices. I shall support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I ask 
whether the chairman of the committee 
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is satisfied if only half of the Negroes are 
registered in any voting district? 

Mr. CELLER. At least 50 percent. It 
is a minimum amount. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But you are 
satisfied with 50 percent? 

Mr. CELLER. The court must deter- 
mine first that these other criteria which 
are in the bill are satisfied. In addition, 
if there are 50 percent of the Negroes 
eligible who are registered, then the court 
could make the finding. 

Mr. CORMAN. The gentleman did 
not ask me, but I would not be satisfied 
if only half of the Negroes were regis- 
tered. I would be satisfied if the court 
found there was no discrimination or 
threat of future discrimination and if the 
tests and devices continued to be sus- 
pended, then I believe we could trust the 
State machinery. 

I believe it is safe. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
should like a further explanation of the 
50-percent provision. Is that 50 percent 
of the total population of Negroes or 50 
percent of the eligible Negroes of voting 
age? 

Mr. CELLER. It is 50 percent of those 
who are of eligible voting age. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I should like to point out that in the 
Celler bill there are procedures set up 
under section 13 to terminate at any time 
the Federal registrar system. Whenever 
the Attorney General notifies the Civil 
Service Commission that all persons 
listed by the examiner have been placed 
on the appropriate voting roll and that 
there is no longer reasonable cause to 
believe that people will be deprived of or 
denied the right to vote, then the Attor- 
ney General can remove the area from 
the effect of the act. 

This was discussed in detail in the 
Judiciary Committee, and a proposal 
nearly identical to the one here today 
was turned down. It is a weakening 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not about to play 
the numbers game with the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens. The 
proposed amendment would permit polit- 
ical subdivisions to seek the removal of 
Federal examiners when the nonwhite 
potential vote reaches 50 percent. Why 
50 percent? Is the colored citizen a 50- 
percent citizen? Is the one-man, one- 
vote concept to be watered down to one- 
half vote if the voter is a Negro? How 
can we be satisfied with a registration 
figure of 50 percent of Negro voters in 
any political subdivision when the record 
made on this floor shows that in some 
areas whites are registered in excess of 
100 percent of the eligible voting popu- 
lation? 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
correct the abuses in the electoral process 
that have persisted for over 100 years. 
This will not be accomplished if we allow 
ourselves to be satisfied with a registra- 
tion figure of 50 percent, 40 percent, 60 
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percent, or any other arbitrary figure. It 
will be accomplished when all citizens 
are permitted to register free of discrim- 
ination because of race or color. This 
legislation in its present form holds out 
the potential that this objective can be 
reached. Let us not water it down by 
withdrawing Federal support for poten- 
tial voters when 50 percent of their fel- 
low citizens are fortunate enough to get 
on the registration lists. 

I shall vote for 100-percent citizenship 
for Negro voters and against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman misses 
the point when he says every examiner 
will be removed just because 50 percent 
or more have been registered. That is 
only half of the amendment. The other 
proof before a Federal judge must be, 
not only that over 50 percent are regis- 
tered, but the Federal judge must find 
there is no reasonable ground to expect 
that there will be any discrimination of 
any kind in the future as to the others. 
This is a judicial proceeding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I ap- 
preciate the point of my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana but I point out 
again in section 13 of the Celler bill it 
provides adequate measures for eliminat- 
ing the Federal registrar system. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, after a 
week of debate on the voting rights bill 
a general consensus has been reached 
that effective legislation must be enacted 
to secure the fundamental right to vote. 
As I have said during the debate, H.R. 
6400, although I would have preferred 
a different approach, is the strongest bill 
we have had before us on the floor. 

It should not be weakened. The pend- 
ing amendment would terminate Federal 
examiners when the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia finds that 
more than 50 percent of eligible non- 
white persons residing in the political 
subdivision are registered. In other 
words, once a county, parish, or other 
subdivision, registers 50.1 percent of its 
nonwhites, it may ask for removal of 
the Federal examiners. 

The purpose of Federal examiners is 
to safeguard human rights. The need is 
clear. This amendment would have 
them removed as soon as a political sub- 
division registers over half of its non- 
whites. Then future applicants would 
have to pursue the same old system, ap- 
plying to local registrars and encounter- 
ing many of the obstacles which have 
brought Congress to the point of enact- 
ing this bill. 

This amendment really says that dis- 
crimination should not be practiced 
against more than half of the popula- 
tion. This is contrary to the whole spirit 
of the bill. We are not trying to do a 
halfway job. We are trying to end vot- 
ing discrimination for all time, for all 
citizens. 

If 50 percent of Mississippi’s Negroes 
are registered, are the others to be for- 
gotten? Does not the 14th amendment 
guarantee the full protection of the laws? 
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I say that, even if 50 percent are reg- 
istered, if one person, just one person, is 
discriminated against, that is one too 
many. 

The other body, no doubt debate- 
weary, agreed to the proposed amend- 
ment. The House should not fall into 
the same trap. I am opposed to this 
amendment. 

H.R. 6400 provides in section 13 a pro- 
cedure for terminating Federal exam- 
iners. An effort to weaken that pro- 
cedure was defeated in committee, and 
it should be defeated now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate now 
cease on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boaes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] now cease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Marutas) there 
were—ayes 116, noes 83. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chairman 
appointed as tellers Mr. SENNER and Mr. 
MATHIAS. 

The Committee again divided, and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 142, noes 104. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, on that I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Boces and 
Mr. MATHIAS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 123, noes 
77. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a series of amendments, and ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bloc, and also I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 17, commencing with line 1 and con- 
tinuing through page 18, line 4, strike all of 
section 5, and renumber each succeeding sec- 
tion of the bill accordingly. 

On page 18, commencing with line 5 and 
continuing through page 19, line 16, strike 
all of section 6 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Whenever a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction has authorized the appoint- 
ment of examiners pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 3(a), and the court has 
found as a fact that persons within a po- 
litical subdivision or a State have been de- 
nied the right to vote on account of race 
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or color and that the appointment of ex- 
aminers is necessary to enforce the guar- 
antees of the fifteenth amendment, the said 
court shall appoint a reasonable number 
of examiners for such subdivision to prepare 
and maintain lists of persons eligible to vote 
in Federal elections. 

“Such examiners appointed by the court 
shall be compensated without regard to the 
provisions of any statute administered by 
the Civil Service Commission, and service 
under this act shall not be considered em- 
ployment for the purposes of any statute 
administered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, except the provisions of section 9 of 
the Act of August 2, 1939, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 118i) prohibiting partisan political 
activity, provided, that the compensation of 
such examiners as fixed by the court shall 
be subject to the approval of the Administra- 
tive Office of the Courts of the United States. 
Such examiners shall have the power to ad- 
minister oaths and any false statement or 
any material fact made by any person under 
such oath to such examiner shall be punish- 
able as perjury.” 

On page 19, line 20, strike out the word, 
“Commission,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “Court”. 

On page 19, line 17, through and including 
page 21, line 4, strike out all of section 7 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The examiners for each po- 
litical subdivision shall examine applicants 
concerning their qualifications for voting. 
An application to an examiner shall be in 
such form as the court may require and 
shall contain allegations that the applicant 
is not otherwise registered to vote. Such 
examination of applicant shall be conducted 
by the examiner after administering an oath 
to such applicant. 

“(b) Any person whom the examiner finds 
to have the qualifications prescribed by 
State law in accordance with instructions 
received from the court shall promptly be 
placed on a list of eligible voters. A chal- 
lenge to such listing may be made in ac- 
cordance with section 9(a) and shall not be 
the basis for a prosecution under section 12 
of this Act. The examiner shall certify and 
transmit such list, and any supplements 
thereto, at least once a month, to the offices 
of the appropriate election officials, with 
copies to the Court and to the Attorney 
General. Notwithstanding the action of the 
examiner in certifying and transmitting the 
name of any applicant as hereinabove pro- 
vided, such applicant shall still be subject 
to challenge as to his vote, and no vote cast 
by said applicant may be counted in any 
election unless the court has overruled the 
challenge asserted against the applicant. 
Any person whose name appears on such a 
list shall not be entitled to cast a vote un- 
less the appropriate election officials of the 
State or political subdivision involved have 
been served with such list at least forty-five 
days prior to the election in which the ap- 
plicant seeks to vote. 

“(c) Any person whose name appears on 
such a list of eligible voters as hereinabove 
provided shall be removed therefrom by an 
examiner or by the court if (1) such person 
has been successfully challenged in accord- 
ance with the procedure herein prescribed, 
or (2) he has been determined by an ex- 
aminer or by the court to have lost his 
eligibility to vote under State law not in- 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

On page 21, after line 4 strike all of lines 5 

14, the same being the entire sec- 
tion 8 of the bill, and renumber each suc- 
ceeding section accordingly. 

On page 21, line 15, through page 23, line 
13, strike all of section 9 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. (a) Any challenge to a listing on 
an eligibility list shall be heard and deter- 
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mined by a hearing officer appointed by a 
court of competent jurisdiction under such 
rules as the court shall prescribe. Such 
challenge shall be entertained only if filed 
with the hearing officer or in the office of 
the Clerk of the United States district court 
of the district in which the applicant resides 
within ten days after the listing of the chal- 
lenged person is made available for public 
inspection, and if supported by (1) the affi- 
davits of at least two persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts constituting 
grounds for the challenge, and (2) a certi- 
fication that a copy of the challenge and 
affidavits have been served by mail or in 
person upon the person challenged at his 
last known place of residence or the place 
of residence set out in the application. Such 
challenge shall be determined by the hearing 
officer within fifteen days after it is filed. 
A petition for review of the decision of the 
hearing officer may be filed in the United 
States court which appointed said hearing 
Officer within fifteen days after service of 
such decision by mail on the person peti- 
tioning for review. Any person listed shall 
be entitled to vote provisionally pending final 
determination by the hearing officer and by 
the court, but said vote shall not be counted 
or recorded in any election unless the chal- 
lenge to the person s0 listed shall have been 
denied. 

“(b) The hearing officer appointed by the 
court shall have the power, if authorized by 
the court, to require by subpoena the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of documentary evidence relating 
to any matter pending before such hearing 
officer. In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, any court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which said 
person guilty of contumacy or refusal to 
obey is found, or resides or is domiciled, or 
transacts business, or has appointed an agent 
for the receipt of service of process, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
court or the duly appointed hearing officer, 
there to produce pertinent, relevant, and 
nonprivileged documentary evidence if so 
ordered, or there to give testimony touching 
the matter under investigation; and any fail- 
ure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof.” 

On page 23, after line 13, strike all of sec- 
tion 10, the same being lines 14 through 25 
on page 23 and lines 1 through 3 on page 
24, and renumber each succeeding section 
accordingly. 

On page 24, after line 3, strike all of sec- 
tion 11 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 11. (a) No person acting under color 
of law shall willfully fail or refuse to permit 
any person to vote whose name has been 
duly certified by the court, or an examiner 
appointed by the court under the provisions 
of this Act, as being qualified to vote nor 
shall any person willfully fail or refuse to 
tabulate, count, and report such person’s 
vote. 

“(b) No person shall intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, any person from exercising any 
rights or duties or powers provided for in 
this Act”; and renumber each succeeding 
section accordingly. 

On page 24, line 16, after the word “shall” 
insert the words “fraudulently, maliciously, 
or willfully”. 

On page 25, lines 10 and 11, strike out the 
words “by sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, or sub- 
section (b) of this section,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “this Act”. 

On page 26, line 7, immediately following 
the word “merits”, strike out the period and 
insert the following: “if the court finds that 
the vote of such person or persons would be 
likely to change the results of said election.” 
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On page 26, line 9, immediately following 
the comma insert the words “if the court 
finds that the vote of such person or persons 
would be likely to change the results of said 
election.” 

On page 27, line 1, strike out the words 
“Civil Service Commission and insert in lieu 
thereof the word Court“. 

On page 27, line 9, strike out the words 
“Attorney General” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “Court”. 

On page 27, line 11, strike out all of sec- 
tion 14(a), and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “All cases of criminal contempt 
arising under the provisions of this act shall 
be tried by a jury in the district court of 
the United States in the jurisdiction in which 
said contempt is alleged to have occurred, 
if either party requests such a jury trial.” 

On page 27, lines 14 through 19, strike out 
all of subsection (b) of section 14 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “Exclusive 
jurisdiction shall reside in the United States 
courts for the State or subdivision involved 
to issue any declaratory judgment or any 
restraining order or temporary or permanent 
injunction against the execution or enforce- 
ment of any provision of this act or any 
action of any Federal officer or employee pur- 
suant hereto.” 

On page 28 strike out all of section 15 and 
ist an each succeeding section accord- 
ingly. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a great deal here this after- 
noon about cleaning up Illinois and had 
an amendment to that effect. Then we 
were going to clean up Michigan for a 
while, I believe. Then we were going to 
clean up some other things. 

Now that we come toward the end of 
the day, I have offered some amendments 
which I think will clean up this pack- 
age of legislation. I think if these 
amendments are adopted we will have 
a bill which will see that justice is done 
to all of the people of the country and 
you will have it done without promoting 
discrimination but, rather, will be elim- 
inating discrimination. I say that be- 
cause the burden of these amendments, 
among other main burdens, is that of 
equal application throughout the coun- 
try. I am sure that notwithstanding 
some of the unfortunate remarks that 
we have heard here today where some- 
one has been accused of kissing Dixie, 
and they did not say just where Dixie 
got kissed—some of you are probably in 
the mood of kicking Dixie—still we do 
not believe that many of you are in that 
mood. 

These amendments which I have pre- 
pared, while they may have seemed 
lengthy to you, are not really lengthy in 
their meaning and in their purpose. In 
addition to promoting fairness and 
equality of application of the law among 
the States, they promote the admin- 
istration of justice along the lines which 
have been typically American since the 
beginning of the country in that they 
put the responsibility for adjudicating 
the law in the courts. That question 
lies with the courts rather than with a 
bureaucratic official of the Government. 

These amendments also have another 
main focus, that is, they recognize and 
cause the Congress to recognize the va- 
lidity of the statements of our Supreme 
Court in the Lassiter case, and in in- 
numerable other cases, in which it has 
been unequivocally held that the deter- 
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mination of the qualifications of voters is 
properly and constitutionally within the 
province of the several States. 

So that is the main purpose of the 
amendments which I have offered. They 
have some side purposes, one of which 
has been discussed earlier today. One 
of them is that a vote should not be 
counted unless it is a legal vote. 

One of these amendments would pro- 
vide that there must be an adjudication 
by the court upon the validity of the in- 
dividual vote before that vote would be 
counted. And, yes, they go beyond that. 
One of the amendments would say that 
you would not suspend the certification 
of the results of an election unless the 
court found that those votes in ques- 
tion are likely to change the outcome of 
the election. 

Now how silly can we get? Under the 
language of the bill, H.R. 6400, you can 
visualize the situation where it is ap- 
parent to the court and everyone else 
that a candidate has won the election by 
30,000 votes. Yet, if there is one of these 
challenged votes lying around, there can 
be some question raised as to whether 
the candidate has been elected until they 
have been passed upon one challenged 
vote. This proposed amendment would 
get us away from that type of situa- 
tion. 

Another significant provision in one of 
the amendments is this: You will note in 
the bill, H.R. 6400, that the language 
merely take us back to previous civil 
rights bills when they deal with the trial 
of persons charged with criminai con- 
tempt. That is for the purpose of get- 
ting around the jury trial right of the 
accused. One of the amendments I have 
offered, amendment No. 15, provides that 
in all cases of criminal contempt which 
arise under this act that they shall be 
tried by jury in the district court in the 
jurisdiction where the contempt is al- 
leged to have occurred if either party re- 
quests a jury trial. 

We have been uphill and downhill on 
this jury trial business and the people 
who stand here normally and inveigh 

the concept of the jury trial in 
civil rights legislation are the ones who 
contend for it loudest in every other type 
of legislation. 

Those of us who ask for it in this 
type of legislation are consistent in our 
feeling that the right to a jury trial is 
something sacred and something which 
should be preserved. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other 
provisions in these amendments which 
we could discuss. I know that you have 
noted already that one of them would 
strike out the entire reference to the 
poll tax situation. I have mentioned this 
before in comments; I have mentioned it 
in the minority report written in the 
committee. And, I say again, that not- 
withstanding the alleged finding in this 
bill, to the contrary there is no evidence 
in the record before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which would sustain the finding 
by the Congress that the poll tax re- 
quirement has been used to discriminate 
between the races. 

No one has ever testified that any 
man, whether he was colored or white, 
who wanted to pay a poll tax was denied 
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that privilege by any tax collector any- 
where. So, there is no reasonable re- 
lationship between the poll tax require- 
ment, which we do not have in our State, 
North Carolina, and this question of 
discrimination between the races. No 
one has yet testified, including the At- 
torney General, that any man who want- 
ed to pay his poll tax has been denied 
that privilege anywhere. 

The poll tax is a necessary part of the 
laws of several of the States. In North 
Carolina, while it is not a prerequisite 
to voting, it is required that each male 
citizen between certain ages pay a poll 
tax, and this is in no way connected with 
discrimination. 

The poll tax originated as a device 
through which the county governments 
derived funds with which to carry on 
their elections, just as in the old days in 
my State there was a requirement that 
every able-bodied man give 1 day a year 
to his local county to work the public 
roads, or if he did not want to do that, 
he could pay $5 and not work. So there 
is no discrimination about it. It is a 
creature of the law which is quite an- 
cient, and you find the poll tax in many 
States today where it is not connected in 
any way with voting. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the hour 
is late and that there is not much sym- 
pathy on the part of many for thinking 
about what we are doing here in a very 
serious way, because many have said 
that they have confidence in the great 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

As a member of that committee I cer- 
tainly am not here to criticize it. But 
I will say this to you, that sometimes 
in our zeal, all of us—in our zeal to 
accomplish what we consider to be a 
worthwhile purpose, do not always exer- 
cise the same sound and solid judgment 
that we do when we are looking at things 
more objectively. All of us are alike 
in that respect. 

Sometimes when we think we are legis- 
lating in a way that affects somebody 
away off from us we may be inclined to 
be a little careless and not as attentive 
to what we are doing. But I say to 
you that, trying to be as objective as I 
can about this, and certainly without 
one scintilla of prejudice against any 
race or any human being, I believe that 
the amendments which I have drafted 
and offered to you today will improve 
the legislation we have before us. I 
would not stand here and urge you to 
follow me blindly. I would urge you 
to at least think with me upon these 
thoughts which I have expressed in a 
rather quick manner, because of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

This is a serious thing we are about. 
We are not just punishing somebody. 
We are today dealing with constitutional 
government. 

All of us who have served here any 
length of time have seen bad laws which 
the Congress has written before held up 
here to us again as justification for our 
doing it once more. 

Some of these principles that we are 
putting in this legislation will be de- 
structive of more rights than they pro- 
tect in their overall language. 

I hope you will give thought to this 
subject. I urge you, if you can possibly 
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do so, to join with us in adopting these 
amendments, which are numerous, but 
not too lengthy, because they will make 
this a piece of legislation we can live 
with, and that people throughout the 
Nation can vote for and support and be 
proud of. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] and urge their passage. You 
will note, Mr. Chairman, that section 10 
of H.R. 6400 states: 

The Congress hereby finds that the require- 
ment of the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting has historically been one 
of the methods used to circumvent the guar- 
antees of the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution. 


Mr. Chairman, contrary to what this 
section states as its premise, I have been 
unable to locate testimony of a substan- 
tial nature given in either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate that the 
poll tax has been used to discriminate 
against citizens who desire to register and 
vote. When the Attorney General of the 
United States was testifying before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee he had this 
to say on the subject: 

My difficulty on this, on the elimination of 
poll taxes, is that I do not believe that I have 
the facts to make a record that poll taxes 
have been abused in violation of the 15th 
amendment. 


I would like to remind the Members of 
the House that a legislative declaration 
is not a casual thing, and Congress should 
act on facts and on facts alone. This 
very proposition, a legislative finding that 
the poll tax has been applied in violation 
of the prohibition of the 15th amend- 
ment, was rejected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as not supported by the evidence. 
Consequently, such a declaration should 
not be included in the legislation we have 
before us today. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, it was only re- 
cently that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution was passed by the Congress, 
submitted to and ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, that prohibited the 
States from making the poll tax a pre- 
requisite to voting in Federal elections. 
Congress fully recognized at that time 
that the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the poll tax was limited to 
constitutional action, and Congress and 
the States acted accordingly. 

I submit that if it was necessary yes- 
terday to have a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax in Federal 
elections, why is it unnecessary to follow 
the same procedure today? In the same 
connection, if Congress has the power to 
abolish by simple statute the poll tax in 
State and local elections, as the chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee 
says it has, why was it necessary for Con- 
gress to pass the 24th amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly obvious 
that an attempt is being made in this 
legislation to accomplish by a majority 
vote what both the Congress and the 
courts have always considered requires a 
constitutional amendment. The adop- 
tion of the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER], among other important and 
constructive changes, will eliminate sec- 
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tion 10 of H.R. 6400. I urge their favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, it 
is reprehensible and indefensible to de- 
prive any qualified citizen of his right 
and obligation to vote. Any citizen and 
every citizen, regardless of his race, his 
color, sex, or political suasion, should be 
guaranteed the choice to register and to 
vote—if he or she meets valid and equi- 
table qualifications such as age, resi- 
dence, and other requirements, applied 
equally and indiscriminately. 

The voting privilege and responsibility 
should be available to 100 percent of our 
qualified citizenry—not 50 percent, not 
99 percent. Although I feel that every 
person should exercise his voting fran- 
chise in an informed and intelligent man- 
ner, I feel also that in a free, democratic 
society a citizen has the right not to vote 
if he so chooses and should not be com- 


pelled to vote against his wishes and 


desires. 

It is my privilege to represent a con- 
gressional district in North Carolina that 
is completely devoid of any vestige of 
discrimination in the voting process. 

However, under the weird and compli- 
cated 50 percent formula basis of H.R. 
6400, my home county of Guilford comes 
dangerously close to being placed under 
the supervision of Federal vote ex- 
aminers. 

Using the figures presented in sub- 
committee hearings, Guilford County, 
N.C., has 144,040 persons of voting age— 
21 or older—in November 1964—based 
on the 1960 census report. The hear- 
ing report reveals that 75,604 votes were 
cast in the 1964 general election. This 
represents but 52.5 percent of the voting 
age population. I want to point out 
that the official figures supplied to me 
by the Guilford County Board of Elec- 
tions show that 77,160 persons voted 
last November, a much higher figure 
than that supplied the subcommittee, 
but still only 53.1 percent, a shocking 
percentage. But, although this poor 
record at the polling place was in no 
wise related to racial discrimination, my 
home county was in jeopardy of having 
the Federal Government take over our 
local voting procedures. In fact, a mili- 
tant civil rights leader in my home 
county has stated publicly that “there 
has been no discrimination whatsoever.” 

Yet, if a few more had cared less last 
November, then Guilford County would 
have been penalized—under this pro- 
posed law. Because a number of our 
registered voters—white and nonwhite— 
were apathetic or were not enthusiastic 
enough to go to the polls and vote, Guil- 
ford County would have come under the 
aegis of Federal vote control—even 
though there is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence that voting discrimination was 
practiced. If this had occurred, we 
would have to bear the trouble and ex- 
pense of coming to Washington and 
prove in the District court here that we 
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are innocent. We would not be allowed 
to file a suit in the Federal District 
Court in Greensboro, the jurisdiction 
where the cause of action allegedly 
arose. I can think of no other law 
which requires the accused first to file a 
law suit to declare his innocence and 
secondly to remove the jurisdiction to a 
foreign court. 

Speaking of the figures supplied to the 
subcommittee in their hearings, it occurs 
that they could be misleading if not fal- 
lacious. At the least, they are certainly 
interesting. For example, a county in 
Wyoming last November cast more votes 
than it had people of voting age. The 
record shows that 113.38 percent of the 
voting age population went to the polls 
there. Another county, in New York, had 
109.4 percent. Curious. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400, in addition 
to being a measure which would insure 
equal justice by the half measure—or 50 
percent, is not a national law, one which 
would apply equally throughout our 50 
States. Does it not seem ironic that a 
measure which was conceived to abolish 
discrimination is in itself discriminatory 
in nature? 

The law offered to us today would over- 
look and thereby permit discrimination in 
some States and in some counties but not 
in others. Why is it considered equal 
justice to apply the measure to 7 States 
and 34 counties in the State of North 
Carolina and exempt some of our other 
sister States, even though they voted less 
than 50 percent in the last election? 

I am proud that my home county is 
not alone in my congressional district of 
North Carolina in administering rights 
and privileges to all, equally. The other 
three counties in my district also dis- 
pense justice in the same amount from 
the same spoon to all its citizens. In the 
4 counties of the 6th district, there 
are 222,977 registered voters. Of this 
amount, 162,655 voted in the last general 
election—not good, but enough to escape 
from the provisions of the proposed law. 
I cannot tell you the breakdown of the 
total Negro and white voters in my dis- 
trict, for the simple reason that one of 
the four counties—Orange—does not re- 
quest or require that the registrant iden- 
tify himself by race or color. Three of 
the counties, Alamance, Durham, and 
Guilford, do keep such records. In these 
3 counties, there are 167,733 regis- 
tered white voters and 36,295 Negro vot- 
ers on the books—in about the same 
proportionate ratio as the total white 
and nonwhite population. 

In the year 1964, in the 6th district, 
some 14 Negro persons failed to pass our 
so-called literacy tests. Only one of the 
four—Guilford—retained figures on the 
number of Negroes who passed such tests. 
The number of those who did pass the 
test there amounted to 3,718 and it is 
reasonable to assume that thousands of 
others passed simple registration re- 
quirements in the other 3 counties 
last year. I might add that there were 
seven white persons who failed during 
the same period. 

The literacy tests administered in my 
district are not designed as discrimina- 
tory devices. In Alamance County, for 
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example, a registrant is required to copy 
the simple statement: 

Article I, section 10 of the constitution of 
North Carolina. All elections ought to be 
free. 


One could hardly allege that this at- 
tempts to bar any qualified person from 
voting. 

The other three counties require that 
the registrant must read and sign an 
oath, which says: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitution of the State of 
North Carolina, not inconsistent therewith; 
that I have been a resident of the State of 
North Carolina for 1 year and of the pre- 
cinct for 1 month; that I am years 
of age; and that I have not registered for a 
coming election in any other precinct. So 
help me God. 


Could this oath be considered a device 
to preclude voting on the basis of race 
or color? 

There are several very disturbing pro- 
visions of H.R. 6400. One of these is 
section 5, which would require the legis- 
lation of the State to first get permission 
of the U.S. Attorney General or the Fed- 
eral District Court in the District of Co- 
lumbia, before it could change the elec- 
tion laws, in any manner, if one of its 
counties falls under the 50-percent pro- 
vision of the proposed act. This section 
would in effect give to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States the power to 
veto or nullify an act passed by the legis- 
lature of the State of North Carolina. 
No doubt, before a county could even 
change a precinct line, it would have to 
go through a time consuming and costly 
legal procedure with either the U.S. At- 
torney General or the Federal District 
Court in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, because of these and 
other objections I have to H.R. 6400, I 
cannot in good conscience support this 
measure. 

I can and would gladly, however, sup- 
port and vote for a truly equitable and 
nondiscriminatory voting rights act, 
which would be uniform in application, 
one which would apply equally—any- 
where discrimination in voting is prac- 
ticed, and only where discrimination— 
and not just apathy—is found. 

I would prefer an act which would 
provide for appeals arising from such a 
measure to be heard in the original ju- 
risdiction and not limited to Washing- 
ton, D.C. I would prefer a bill which 
would preserve the rights of the States 
to administer proper and equitable tests 
of qualifications and eligibility to vote. 

I would prefer a bill which is consist- 
ent with the Constitution. I would pre- 
fer a bill which forever will insure equal 
justice in the voting process. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Fountain] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have hesitated to speak on this legisla- 
tion during this debate. It so seriously 
questions the integrity and fairness of 
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my people and so dangerously flouts the 
Constitution—that I become emotional 
about it. We have already observed the 
dangers that follow some types of emo- 
tionalism. In fact, I think it is quite 
obvious to the Nation that this legisla- 
tion is the product of emotionalism. 
Then, too, on highly controversial legis- 
lation of this kind, I have discovered that 
few positions are changed by the debate. 
More votes are changed in a variety of 
other ways well known to all of us. 
Then too, I am told that the outcome 
of this legislation is already known—that 
it will become the law of the land in 
substantially its present form. This 
thought is certainly no incentive for 
speaking out. 

Beyond any question, the virus of un- 
reason which has so pathetically infected 
some areas of the country has obviously 
descended upon us here. As someone 
has said, “Congress is down with the 
heaves and strangles, and ordinarily 
sound men are puffing and rolling their 
eyes.” Even if the virus of unreason 
and madness, as well as rightly moti- 
vated reasoning, have predestined that 
this bill will pass, I must have my say. 
In view of all that I have heard on this 
floor during this debate, I cannot longer 
remain silent. 

Whatever may be the outcome here 
today, history will record H.R. 6400 as a 
bad bill, a dangerous bill, a vindictive 
bill, a bill which, however motivated, 
perverts the Constitution. If this bill 
becomes law, it will pile wrong upon 
wrong. It will strike “with the brute and 
clumsy force of a wrecking ball at the 
e ee of American federal - 


As some writer has said, Our body 
politic suffers, it is true, from a few 
tumors, but the condition is operable and 
may be cured by careful surgery. This 
bill is a bill for disemboweling.“ 

H.R. 6400 is described as A bill to 
enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution.” The 15th amendment 
provides, of course, that the right of 
citizens to vote “shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

Of course, the 15th amendment does 
not grant anyone the right to vote. It 
was not so intended. The purpose of 
the 15th amendment is to prevent dis- 
crimination on account of race or color 
in the exercise of voting rights. Such 
discrimination has existed in the past 
and pockets of it doubtless may still 
exist in every section of the country— 
not just certain areas of the South. 

At this point, permit me to express 
my deep and sincere concern that such 
discrimination still exists today at any 
Place. I have made many speeches in 
my home State about the right to vote. 
I have not talked about the right of a 
particular race to vote. I have talked 
about the right and the duty of all 
qualified citizens to express their views 
at the ballot box. Fundamental to our 
democracy and our way of life is the 
right of each qualified citizen, regardless 
of his race or color, to participate in the 
selection of those who will serve him in 
places of public trust. As the committee 
report pointed out: 

Our Nation, born of a migh le to 
secure representation to its p Pt has 
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grown and prospered in freedom through 
self-government. Our history unfolds at 
every chapter the story of rededication to 
a belief in Government by and for the 
people. 


Certainly, therefore, the right to vote 
is basic and essential among the many 
rights and responsibilities of citizens in 
any democratic society. I cherish this 
concept for all our people of all creeds 
and colors. I will always defend it ina 
proper way. 

Wherever the right of a qualified 
citizen to vote is denied him such denial 
can be effectively enjoined and the 
names of such citizens placed on the 
rolls. If the Congress feels that such 
discrimination is so widespread that ac- 
tion on the national level is needed, the 
Congress has the power to enact ‘‘appro- 
priate legislation” toward this end. 

The very serious question before this 
body is whether or not the administra- 
tion’s bill is appropriate. This leads to 
other important questions such as: Is it 
within the scope of the Constitution? 
Is it consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution? Or is it an uncon- 
stitutional—invalid exercise of powers 
which the Congress does not have but 
which are reserved to the States? 

These are extremely important ques- 
tions—transcending questions—rising, 
as someone has said, “above the sweaty 
little tricks and gimmicks” of any reg- 
istrar. Surely we cannot command re- 
spect for the Constitution in any given 
State by subverting it on Capitol Hill. 

I believe that the arguments which 
have already been offered in opposition 
to H.R. 6400 lead to the inevitable con- 
clusion that it is not appropriate, that, 
in its present form, it is not within the 
scope of the Constitution, and it is incon- 
sistent with the letter and spirit thereof. 

Never before in all of my experience 
here have I seen so many Members take 
a frozen position in support of a piece 
of legislation so patently vicious, dis- 
criminatory, and unconstitutional. Have 
we forgotten that we are dealing here to- 
day, through this legislation, with some- 
thing as precious as life itself—a system 
of government “obedient to a written 
Constitution.” If this Congress sacri- 
fices this high principle to the emotional 
and political pressures of such a turbu- 
lent hour, we may lose for all of us far 
more freedom than we will seemingly 
gain for some. 

I have not heard during the course of 
the debate on this legislation a single 
voice denying that the power to fix quali- 
fications for voting is a power reserved 
to the States. Of course, such a position 
would be untenable, for article 1, section 
2, spells it out in words a child can un- 
derstand. Time after time, the Supreme 
Court has reaffirmed this reservation of 
the power to the States. 

Just 6 years ago, in the case of Las- 
siter v. North Hampton County Board of 
Elections (360 U.S. 45 (1959)), the Su- 
preme Court reaffirmed an unbroken 
series of opinions when it said: 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the rights of suffrage may be 
exercised, absent, of course, the discrimina- 
tion which the Constitution condemns 
„„. The right of suffrage is subject to 
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the imposition of State standards which are 
not discriminatory * * *. We do not sug- 
gest that any standards which a State de- 
sires to adopt may be required of voters. 
But there is wide scope for exercise of its 
jurisdiction. Residence requirements, age, 
previous criminal record, are obvious exam- 
ples indicating factors which a State may 
take into consideration in determining the 
qualifications of voters. * * * 

The ability to read and write likewise has 
the relation to standards designed to pro- 
mote intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy 
and illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, 
color, and sex, as reports around the world 
show * * *. In our society, where news- 
papers, periodicals, books, and other printed 
matter canvass and debate campaign issues, 
a State might conclude that only those who 
are literate should exercise the franchise. 


In the final paragraph of its opinion 
in the Lassiter case, the Supreme Court 
condemned trumped-up literacy tests 
that had been employed in some cases as 
a “device to make racial discrimination 
easy.” No such charge, however, could 
be fairly brought against North Car- 
olina’s requirement that a prospective 
voter “be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution of North 
Carolina in the English language.” 

That seems to us to be one fair way of 
determining whether a person is literate, 
not a calculated scheme to lay a trap for 
the citizen— 


Said the Court. 

It’s interesting to note that the Las- 
siter case came up from the Superior 
Court of Northampton County, in North 
Carolina, in the Second Congressional 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Notwithstanding that decision, 
however, this legislation, H.R. 6400, 
would have the effect of reversing the 
impact of that decision in Northampton 
County, N.C., by presuming the existence 
of discrimination there. 

As late as March 8, 1965, in the case of 
Carrington against Rush, the Supreme 
Court again stated: 

There can be no doubt either of the 
historic function of the States to establish, 
on a nondiscriminatory basis, and in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, other qual- 
ifications for the exercise of the franchise. 
Indeed, “The States have long been held 
to have broad powers to determine the con- 
ditions under which the right of suffrage 
may be exercised.” * * * In other words, 
the privilege to vote in a State is within 
the jurisdiction of the State itself, to be 
exercised as the State may direct, and upon 
such terms as to it may seem proper, pro- 
vided, of course, no discrimination is made 
between individuals in violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


The proponents of this legislation now 
ask the Congress of the United States 
to disregard these fixed constitutional 
principles. This whole body of long es- 
tablished law would be violated by this 
legislation. In fact, this legislation 
would establish through Federal law 
new “qualifications for voting” in cer- 
tain States and in certain counties of 
other States. 

It is true that this power of the States 
must be exercised in accordance with 
other provisions of the Constitution. But 
it is the 15th amendment, and only the 
15th amendment, that concerns us here 
in this legislation. By its own terms, the 
pending bill is a bill “To enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States.” If the bill cannot be sus- 
tained under this provision, then the At- 
torney General is out of court. As has 
been pointed out so many times, the 
power vested in the Congress by the 15th 
amendment is a power to enforce the 
amendment by “appropriate legislation.” 
This is not “appropriate legislation.” 

If H.R. 6400 proposed the use of clearly 
constitutional methods to meet demon- 
strated abuses in a fair and impartial 
manner, it would merit sympathetic con- 
sideration by all of us. But H.R. 6400 
does not do this. Instead, it proposes the 
establishment of arbitrary and discrim- 
inatory restrictions upon areas in my 
State and elsewhere which have not only 
not been proved guilty of practices which 
violate the 15th amendment, but have 
not even been accused of such practices. 

Many States including my own State 
of North Carolina, prescribe literacy 
tests for voters. So far as I know, no 
evidence has been presented—or even al- 
legations made—that North Carolina is 
administering the literacy tests in a dis- 
criminatory manner. Information pro- 
vided to me by county election boards in 
my district clearly demonstrates that the 
literacy test is not being used to prevent 
or discourage registration of qualified 
persons. 

In Lenoir County, N.C., for example, 
only 10 Negroes failed the literacy test in 
1964, while 942 Negroes passed. Three 
white persons also failed the literacy test 
in that county. The chairman of the 
Lenoir County Board of Elections, Mr. 
F. E. Wallace, Jr., and two prominent 
Negro citizens of Lenoir County, Mrs. 
Alice P. Hannibal and Mr. George B. 
Lane, furnished for the records of the 
committee hearings on this legislation, 
affidavits attesting to the lack of dis- 
crimination in voter registration there. 

In Wilson County, N.C., in 1964, only 6 
Negroes failed the literacy test while 919 
passed. Two white persons also failed 
the test. Three more white persons de- 
clined to take the test after stating that 
they could not read. 

In a much smaller county, Greene, five 
Negroes failed the literacy test in 1964, 
and 82 of them passed. Seven white per- 
sons failed, while 140 passed. These, of 
course, are just a few examples of the 
extent to which qualified persons are 
rinses registered in our congressional dis- 

ct. 

If the pending bill were aimed like a 
rifle at discriminatory applications of the 
literacy test; if its provisions were de- 
signed solely to prevent a State or locality 
from using some test or device to deny 
voting rights on account of race or color, 
no objection could be taken on constitu- 
tional grounds. The obvious vice of this 
legislation is that it is not so aimed and 
it is not so limited. As the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER], pointed out yesterday, this 
bill is triggered by a phony formula, a 
numbers game—a slick little testing de- 
vice that relies not upon proof of dis- 
crimination but rather on certain 
statistics. 

It applies only in States which as of 
November 1, 1964, maintained a “test or 
device” as a qualification for voting. By 
“test or device” this bill means, among 
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other things, any requirement that a 
registrant possess good moral character 
or demonstrate “the ability to read, write, 
or interpret any matter.” But regretta- 
bly the bill does not apply to all States 
that maintained such tests or devices in 
November 1964. It applies only in those 
States or parts of States in which less 
than 50 percent of the adults were reg- 
istered, or less than 50 percent of the 
adults voted in the Presidential election 
of 1964. 

The discriminatory and unfair nature 
of H.R. 6400, there again can be clearly 
seen from the fact that it proposes out- 
lawing literacy tests not throughout the 
United States or even throughout North 
Carolina but in just a few Southern 
States and in 34 selected counties of my 
own State of North Carolina, including 
all of the 9 counties which I have the 
honor to represent. As I have previously 
indicated, these counties would not be 
selected on the basis of evidence of vio- 
lations of the 15th amendment or even 
on the basis of allegations of such viola- 
tions. Instead they would be selected 
through an arbitrary mathematical for- 
mula based on the percentage of citizens 
voting, without regard to whether or not 
discriminatory practices were involved 
in any way. After being selected on the 
basis of such an arbitrary formula, the 
counties chosen would, in effect, be pre- 
sumed guilty of discrimination until they 
proved their innocence before a three- 
man court in the District of Columbia, 

It may be of interest to note that while 
this carefully rigged trap catches the 
States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 34 
counties in North Carolina, and a county 
in Arizona and 1 in Maine, and possi- 
bly in a few others, it does not catch the 
State of Texas, where fewer than 50 per- 
cent voted, because Texas has no “test 
or device.” Neither does it catch the 
State of New York which maintains a 
“test or device” but voted better than 50 
percent. 

Note again that this key provision of 
the bill has nothing to do with discrimi- 
nation as such or with Negro voting as 
such. The Attorney General’s feeble ex- 
planation is that “the coincidence of 
such schemes and low electoral registra- 
tion or participation is usually the result 
of racial discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of the electoral process.” 

As a matter of fact, while these so- 
called coincidences may sometimes be 
the result of discrimination, there are 
many other factors, not subject to the 
will of Congress under the 15th amend- 
ment, which have contributed to these 
low voting percentages in my part of the 
country. I think the reasons are so well 
known that they need not be repeated 


again. 

Mr. Chairman, the height of paradox 
is presented by the formula proposed in 
this legislation which establishes a pre- 
sumption that the 15th amendment has 
been violated. New York, which uses 
a literacy test—and which will continue 
to have a literacy test notwithstanding 
this legislation—had 74.5 percent of its 
citizens registered, while North Carolina, 
which uses a simple literacy test, had 
76 percent of its voters registered. Now, 
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a voting bill designed to secure the right 
of citizens to register and to vote would 
touch both North Carolina and New York 
alike? This is not true, however. New 
York State is not touched by this legis- 
lation, while 34 counties in my State are, 
by this law, presumed guilty of voter 
discrimination under the 15th amend- 
ment. This is rank discrimination of 
the worst sort. 

Almost 52 percent of all North Carolin- 
ians of voting age voted in the last gen- 
eral election. Had the percentage fallen 
below 50 percent, then every one of our 
100 counties would have been subjected 
to the sanctions of this bill. Since only 
34 counties are said to have voted less 
than 50 percent in the 1964 elections. 
only these 34 counties are presumed to 
have violated the 15th amendment. In 
other words, in my home State, to show 
how ridiculous this legislation is, 34 coun- 
ties will be subjected to Federal jurisdic- 
tion with no literacy test required, while 
the remaining 66 counties of North 
Carolina will still use a literacy test for 
voting applicants. 

Arkansas has no literacy test. In 
1964 only 49.9 percent of the voting-age 
population voted. It would not be cov- 
ered by this bill, but North Carolina, 
which voted 51.8 percent of its voting- 
age population would be covered. 

The absurdity of the percentage for- 
mula is further illustrated by compar- 
ing North Carolina, which has a literacy 
test, with its neighbor, Tennessee, which 
has none. North Carolina’s voting per- 
centage was 51.8 percent while that of 
Tennessee was 51.1 percent. In North 
Carolina, 34 out of 100 counties had a 
percentage of less than 50 percent. In 
Tennessee, 22 out of 95 counties had a 
voting percentage of less than 50 per- 
cent. Can it be demonstrated by any 
law or logic that North Carolina is guilty 
of discrimination under the 15th amend- 
ment, while Tennessee is not, simply be- 
cause Tennessee has no literacy test. 

In Louisiana, 47.3 percent of the peo- 
ple voted. In Texas only 44.4 percent 
voted. Under H.R. 6400, these statis- 
tics would be used to justify the con- 
clusion that there were violations of the 
15th amendment in Louisiana but none 
in the State of Texas. Why? Because 
Louisiana has a literacy test and Texas 
does not. 

Let us take another example. Again, 
34 counties in North Carolina, under this 
bill, would be presumed in violation of 
the 15th amendment. Yet there are 137 
counties in Texas which voted less than 
50 percent, but these counties are not 
covered by this bill. The State of Texas, 
which voted only 44.4 percent, is deemed 
not guilty of discrimination simply be- 
cause it had no literacy test. Get this: 
19 of North Carolina’s condemned coun- 
ties actually had a higher voting per- 
centage than the “guiltless” State of 
Texas. 

According to statistics submitted by 
the Attorney General, 75 percent of the 
voting-age population in North Carolina 
is registered. This is a greater percent- 
age than in at least 13 States that are 
not covered by this bill and, yet, one- 
third of my home State, under the terms 
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of section 3(a) of this bill, are singled 
out and pronounced guilty of violating 
the 15th amendment. 

In other words, by using the phony 
numbers game employed in this bill, an 
illiterate person may register and vote 
in one county of my State while an- 
other illiterate person is prohibited from 
voting in an adjoining county. A Fed- 
eral registrar will set in one county and 
a local State registrar in another, ap- 
plying different rules for the same elec- 
tions—rules that are not provably re- 
lated to discrimination but to 1964 regis- 
tration and voting statistics. 

And, unfortunately, no locality or 
State may adopt the very simplest ordi- 
nance or law affecting election procedure 
without clearing it first with the three- 
man district court in Washington. 

Any potential voter in a covered area 
could complain to Washington of dis- 
crimination if he is turned down when 
he seeks to register to vote. This would 
bring an investigation by the Attorney 
General. If he decides there has been 
discrimination, Federal examiners or 
registrars will be named to register in- 
dividuals in the given State. 

I wonder how many Members realize 
that this bill grants the right to vote to 
all who are registered by Federal exam- 
iners and allows the counting of their 
votes and the certification of election 
results, even though challenges of their 
qualifications, unresolved on election 
day, may later be upheld. How un- 
democratic and unfair can this Congress 
become in its attitude toward a particu- 
lar section of the country. 

The late Samuel Jones Tilden, an 
American statesman, who ran for the 
Presidency of the United States on the 
Democratic ticket against Rutherford 
B. Hayes, delivered an address at the 
Democratic State Convention in Albany, 
N.Y., in 1868 which, though then used 
in connection with another situation, is 
extremely pertinent today and to this 
legislation in particular. Let me read 
it to you: 

Hitherto the great right of the citizen to 
a voice in choosing his rulers has been safely 
intrenched in the constitutions of the sey- 
eral States. No legislative power in the 
land, Federal or State, could touch it. No 
temporary political ascendancy, no fluctua- 
tion of parties, could endanger it. The State 
constitution could be changed only through 
slow processes—imposing delays insuring 
deliberation, and generally requiring several 
submissions to a vote of the people. To 
effect a change throughout the Union would 
require that these processes be carried 
through in each State separately. But once 
abdicate this rightful authority of the people 
of the several States, acting in their organic 
capacity; once allow Congress to usurp juris- 
diction over the suffrage of the people of the 
States; once admit that this fundamental 
right may be changed by a mere enactment 
of Congress, without submission to a vote of 
the people—and no man in any State can 
tell how soon his vote may be rendered 
worthless, or how soon it may be taken from 
him. Mr. Sumner avows that his object is 
to control the next presidential election. 
Adopt his theory; establish the precedent; 
accustom the people to acquiese in the 
usurpation; and you will have a congres- 
sional majority changing the suffrage wher- 
ever it may be a convenient means of keep- 
ing themselves in power. An ambitious 
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President, with a subservient majority in 
Congress in possession of the machinery of 
the Federal Government; our political sys- 
tem centralized * * * until the moral force 
of the States to restrain is gone—and a su- 
preme control over the suffrage is all that is 
wanting to complete and consummate & 
practical revolution in our government. 
Your future masters may indulge you a 
while in the forms of election, if they be 
allowed to make over the constituent bodies 
as often and as much as they please, letting 
in and shutting out voters to maintain their 
ascendancy. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been a member 
of the Democratic Party all of my life. 
Even before I was old enough to vote, I 
supported every Democratic ticket from 
the courthouse to the White House. At 
times when I could more easily have re- 
mained silent, I have gone out and 
fought for the entire ticket. My dis- 
trict gave an overwhelming vote to our 
late beloved President John F. Kennedy. 
It did the same thing for President John- 
son. I made speeches all over my con- 
gressional district for the entire Demo- 
cratic ticket during the last general 
election. 

I do not expect any special considera- 
tion because of my party loyalty. How- 
ever, I would not be honest if I did not 
say that I have never been more disap- 
pointed than I was when our President 
recommended this vicious piece of legis- 
lation to this Congress. I am hurt by 
it. So are the people I represent. We 
expect to be treated only as equals with 
the rest of the Nation. I have been just 
as disappointed over the support of this 
legislation by the leadership of this 
House. As strongly as I believe in the 
right of every qualified citizen to vote, 
without regard to his race or color, I sin- 
cerely hope that this legislation will not 
be passed. 

As skeptical as I am about our present 
Supreme Court and its thinking, and 
notwithstanding the applause given the 
President’s message to the Congress by 
the members of that Court present when 
the President told the Congress what it 
had to do, I sincerely believe that this 
bill, if it passes in substantially its pres- 
ent form, with its presumption of guilt 
formula, will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. I am confident that we could 
adhere to the guarantees of the 15th 
amendment without ignoring the legiti- 
mate and constitutional rights of the 
States as this bill does. If it wanted to, 
this Congress could pass a piece of legis- 
lation providing a very simple and fair 
method for solving the problem of voting 
rights and disputes wherever they may 
arise without violating the fundamental 
constitutional principles which, time and 
time again, have been stated here on the 
floor of this House during this debate— 
principles largely upon which this Na- 
tion was founded. 

The majority of you appear to have 
made up your minds to pass this legisla- 
tion. You have indicated an unwilling- 
ness to even moderate it by making it 
applicable to all our people and all States 
alike. This you now have the power to 
do. 

I may be wasting words, but I still re- 
spectfully appeal to you to rewrite this 
legislation in such a way that it will 
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any voter because of his race or color, 
without laying the foundation for politi- 
cal dictatorship, as this bill does, by 
whatever political party may be in power 
at a given time. 

Mark my word, this is dangerous and 
far-reaching legislation. If it is passed, 
and later sustained by the Supreme 
Court, in my opinion, it offers great po- 
tential for a very substantial and unde- 
sirable change both in our form of gov- 
ernment and in our way of life. 

I am reminded of the Biblical injunc- 
tions “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” 

Likewise, what will it profit us to win 
all our wars abroad, if we lose our free- 
dom at home. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments 
have various effects on the bill before us. 
One amendment would delete section 5, 
the provision requiring preclearance of 
new voting laws. 

Another amendment would limit the 
appointment of examiners under the bill 
to the courts, and would take the Civil 
Service Commission out of the picture 
completely. 

Another amendment would delete sec- 
tion 8, which provides for observers 
which we believe are necessary to insure 
that the provisions of the bill are en- 
forced. 

Another amendment drastically 
amends section 9 dealing with the chal- 
lenge procedure, which is vital to this 
bill. 

One of these amendments deletes sec- 
tion 10, the poll tax provision, which is 
fundamental in this bill. 

Another amendment would amend sec- 
tion 11, eliminating the section which 
provides for the protection of voters from 
intimidation, threats, and violence. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have said 
enough to demonstrate why these 
amendments should be defeated. In 
general they would severely damage the 
bill, and I ask for rejection of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
strong supporter of the proposition that 
no citizen of the United States should be 
denied the right to vote because of his 
race or color. When the President pre- 
sented his views to the Congress on this 
subject earlier this year I applauded the 
position which he took. It is with deep 
regret that I am unable to support the 
measure before us but it goes far beyond 
the President’s message and it makes 
presumptions which are highly discrimi- 
natory against sections of the United 
States. 

As I read the bill and as I understand 
the debate which I have followed, the 
automatic triggering provision, section 4, 
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would immediately bring Virginia and my 
congressional district under the terms of 
the bill and would cause to be established 
in my own district Federal examiners 
which would not necessarily be local peo- 
ple, or even Virginians, and the citizens 
of my district would be registered by 
these examiners instead of the duly con- 
stituted local registrars. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the presumption 
of the 50-percent provision in section 4 
(b) which would have this effect. Ac- 
cording to the figures published in the 
committee’s hearing record only 42.7 per- 
cent of the population of voting age in 
the city of Norfolk, the largest city in 
my district, are registered. From these 
figures printed in the hearing record, I 
observed that although the percentage of 
white persons registered is slightly high- 
er than the percentage of nonwhites, they 
are both well below the 50 percent and 
the differential is not great. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I knew the en- 
tire reason why the percentage of regis- 
tered voters in my district is as small as 
it is. I think undoubtedly a part of it is 
due to the fact that a high percentage of 
our total population consists of military 
personnel and their families. For a 
variety of reasons, these citizens fre- 
quently are reluctant to register and to 
vote at posts where they are stationed. 

But let me say this, Mr. Chairman, 
this problem of stimulating interest in 
registering and voting in my district is 
one that we have worked on diligently 
for many years. Various organizations 
have put on drives to increase the per- 
centage of registrants. Additional regis- 
trars have been appointed and additional 
places for registration have been estab- 
lished, but none of these has been suffi- 
cient to bring the percentage of our 
registered citizens above the 50-percent 
mark, according to figures published by 
the committee. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, during the entire 
20 years of my service in the House, I 
have never seen any evidence of voter 
discrimination in my district because of 
race or color, nor have I heard it charged 
that discrimination has been practiced 
in my district because of race. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I say that this 
bill is unfair and that it ought not to be 
passed. I wish that the committee had 
brought in an equitable bill which I could 
support, and I regret that this is not so. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
supported the McCulloch voting rights 
bill, rather than the Celler bill, sincerely 
believing that it would have accom- 
plished the same purpose without plac- 
ing a stigma on six Southern States, in- 
cluding Virginia. 

The Celler bill is sectionally discrimi- 
natory while the McCulloch bill was sec- 
tionally uniform applying equally, North 
and South, anywhere discrimination in 
voting is practiced and only where it is 
practiced. 
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I am and always have been unalterably 
opposed to any form of discrimination 
at the polls because of a man’s color, or 
because he is of a different race. This is 
a right given to every American under 
the terms of our Constitution and when 
and where it becomes necessary, it should 
be enforced. 

On the other hand I do not believe that 
the right to vote is automatic; it is a 
privilege which is given to those who can 
meet certain minimal requirements and 
this is as it should be. 

In my opinion, the McCulloch bill 
would have rectified the problem of 
voter discrimination more equitably than 
the Celler bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LINDSAY 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lrnpsay: On 
page 27, line 11, insert the following new 
section 14 and renumber the succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly: 

“Section 14(a) Congress finds that recent 
events have demonstrated that effective ex- 
ercise of the right to vote as guaranteed by 
the 15th amendment requires that citizens 
of the United States be protected in their 
rights of freedom of speech, press, the right 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances; and 
that State and local officials have often re- 
inforced denials of the right to vote by sup- 
pressing such rights through the use of 
threats, intimidation, and brutality. 

“(b) Whenever any person acting under 
color of law has engaged, or there are rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that such person 
is about to engage, in any act or practice that 
intimidates, threatens, or coerces, or at- 
tempts to intimidate, threaten, or coerce the 
exercise by any other person, in connection 
with voting, of his right of freedom of speech 
or of the press, or his right peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances; or whenever any 
person, acting under color of law, knows or, 
with reasonable diligence, should know that 
any other person is being intimidated, 
threatened, or coerced for the purpose of 
interfering with the enjoyment of the above 
rights by such other person and abstains 
from, fails, or refuses to protect such other 
person in the enjoyment of such rights, the 
Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, how- 
ever much I may agree with the grand 
purpose of the amendment I nonethe- 
less for pragmatic reasons make a point 
of order that the amendment is not ger- 
mane to the text of the bill. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject matter of H.R. 6400 deals 
exclusively with voting rights. The 
amendment proposed deals with rights 
under the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. This refers to freedom of 
speech, of the press, peaceable assembly 
and petition to redress grievances. It 
is very obvious that this violates the rule 
of germaneness. Although we are deal- 
ing with constitutional rights, specifically 
the right to vote under H.R. 6400, the rule 
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is that one individual proposition may 
not be amended by another individual 
proposition even though the two may be- 
long to the same class. The same class 
here would be constitutional rights. 
However, H.R. 6400 deals with rights 
under the 14th and 15th amendments. 
The amendment deals with rights under 
the first amendment. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment is not ger- 
mane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Liypsay] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

I had understood, because the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary said the other day when 
I gave notice that I would be offering 
this amendment, that he would raise a 
point of order against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I fail to see any merit 
or substance in this point of order. My 
research has discovered no precedent at 
all that supports the point of order. 
Nowhere is the principle better stated, 
however, than in the language which 
opens the chapter on germaneness in 
Cannon's Procedure Manual: 

That an amendment be e means 
that it must be akin to or relevant to the 
subject matter of the bill. It must be an 
amendment that would appropriately be con- 
sidered in connection with the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject matter of 
this bill is the protection of voting rights. 
That term must be understood broadly, 
in keeping with the broad intent of this 
legislation. All my amendment does is 
recognize that there are related rights 
which must also be guaranteed to make 
the exercise of an individual’s voting 
rights complete and meaningful. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, is rel- 
evant to the subject matter of the bill. 
It should be considered in conjunction 
with the bill. 

I submit the amendment is germane, 
Mr. Chairman, and very necessary if we 
are to make this voting rights bill all that 
the American people expect it to be. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BoLLING). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
study the amendment and precedents re- 
lating to this bill. 

The Chair calls attention to language 
in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Linpsay] under 
paragraph (b) where it is made quite 
clear by the phrase “in connection with 
voting” that the purpose of this amend- 
ment deals only with the voting aspect. 
In other words, with the 15th amend- 
ment. 

Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order and recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a narrowing and a con- 
densation of the old part 3—or sometimes 
called title II—that has been before the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
many times and has been before this 
body on several occasions. 

Members will recall that a much 
broader, so-called part 3 than this one 
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was presented to the Congress in 1957 by 
the Eisenhower administration, and was 
reported out by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House and passed the 
House of Representatives with the sup- 
port of Members from both sides of the 
aisle and with the endorsement of the 
then administration and with the vote 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

That part 3 dealt with the protection 
of Bill of Rights guarantees from A to Z. 
In other words, it provided that if at 
any time there was a threat to the equal 
protection of the laws of any individual, 
the Attorney General had the right to 
bring a civil injunctive action in order 
to protect that right. 

Since then it has been demonstrated 
again and again in the country that of 
all the Bill of Rights provisions and guar- 
antees that have been threatened, it is 
the first amendment rights and guaran- 
tees that have been threatened most fre- 
quently—that is to say, those that have 
to do with the exercise of free speech, 
peaceable assembly, and the right of the 
people to petition their government for 
redress of grievances. 

Now it may be argued that section 11 
of the committee bill already contains 
some protection against invasion of vot- 
ing rights and threats against the right 
to Ped or the exercise of the right to 
vote. 

The weakness here is that that provi- 
sion is too narrow in scope in respect to 
freedom of speech and the right to as- 
semble peacefully and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

The protection in section 11 is tied 
very closely and narrowly to the actual 
mechanics of voting and does not cover 
fully the right of Americans to come to- 
gether and to ask for the right to vote 
and, if necessary, to hold a meeting or 
rally or even an orderly parade. 

Isubmit, Mr. Chairman, that this part 
3 or title III amendment will guarantee 
this most important right of Americans 
as delineated and set forth in the first 
amendment, which many scholars and 
civil libertarians call the bulwark of the 
Republic. 

I would remind Members also that it 
is the duty and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to safeguard Bill 
of Rights protection. It is also the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to pass such 
laws as are necessary in order to make 
it possible to safeguard Bill of Rights 
protections, and most particularly the 
first amendment. In the absence of such 
implementing legislation we have merely 
a paper protection. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment in 
much broader scope was appropriate in 
1957 and was accepted by this body in 
1957, only to be buried in committee in 
the other body, then surely it is appro- 
priate in 1965. 

I ask that the Members give this their 
support. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this indicates clearly 
how difficult it is to write a bill as com- 
prehensive as this on the floor of the 
House. Here we get from left field— 
or from right field or center field—an 
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amendment very comprehensive and 
very difficult to comprehend which would 
in a certain sense, in common parlance, 
“gum up the works.” 

There are in the bill now sufficient 
safeguards to cover all the contingen- 
cies mentioned by the gentleman from 
New York. I read from page 24, com- 
mencing on line 9. Mark you well the 
following: 

No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any person for voting or attempting 
to vote, or for urging or aiding any person 
to vote or attempt to vote, or intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any person for exercising 
any powers or duties under section 3(a), 6, 
8, 9, 10, or 12(e). 


I do not know what more the gentle- 
man would want in this regard. It is 
ample. It is full. I do not see what 
additions we could possibly make to it. 
It covers Federal elections. It covers 
State elections. It covers intimidation, 
threats, or coercion by a State official or 
by a private person. It covers, as I 
said, local elections and Federal elec- 
tions. 

It is an extension of the 1957 act, 42 
U.S.C. 1971(b), which prohibited such 
violence by private individuals in Fed- 
eral elections, to all elections. 

There is involved in here private vio- 
lence as well as official violence at any 
election. 

I do not know what more we should 
add to this situation. 

Originally, in respect to the 1957 act, 
I was in favor of the so-called part 3, 
which covered the molestation of any- 
one, any action to bereft a person of his 
constitutional rights on all levels of 
American life. 

Now the gentleman from New York is 
trying to curb it by limiting it to voting. 

This very question as to whether there 
should be this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York was asked of 
Mr. Katzenbach, the Attorney General, 
when this matter was before the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrypsay] said: 

We have been up and down the mountain 
on it many times. The House passed it once, 
in very broad form. 

What would be your opinion of an addi- 
tion to this bill of that limited form of 
part 3? 


Mr. Katzenbach—listen to this, gen- 
tlemen—said as follows: 

Mr. Karzensacn. My opinion on it, Con- 
gressman, would be the same opinion that 
was stated by my predecessor. When you 
give us that power, then you also give us the 
power for an appropriation to hire the police 
force that it is going to take to do it. Don't 
give us the responsibility without the ca- 
pacity of fulfilling it. Don’t put me in the 
box where you say the law tells you to do 
this and I have nobody to do it. Give me 
the national police force that it may take. 


I repeat, “Give me the national police 
force that it may take.” We do not 
want the national police force. The At- 
torney General does not desire a na- 
tional police force. For that reason, I 
do hope that the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LIND- 
SAY] will not prevail. 
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Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I am, I guess, quite surprised 
today by several developments. One is 
that the chairman of the committee, a 
man for whom I guess I have more 
respect than perhaps any man in the 
House because he has been my chairman 
since I have been a Member, would not 
accept this amendment. I say that be- 
cause certainly this amendment has been 
refined substantially since 1957. All this 
amendment does, really, is to guarantee 
first amendment rights in their relation 
to voting rights. 

I would say to my very distinguished 
and respected chairman that if Mr. 
Katzenbach says he needs funds to give 
the American citizens their constitu- 
tional rights, and if it requires addi- 
tional employees to do so, then it seems 
to me we ought to give the funds to him 
and we ought to guarantee all Americans 
the rights we say in this hall of Congress 
they should receive. 

Let me say parenthetically, if I may, 
although it is not quite on point, that I 
was regrettably called out of the Cham- 
ber a short while ago on some other con- 
gressional business. When I returned I 
found to my dismay that a gentleman 
for whom I demonstrated a great degree 
of admiration for his courage as a 
southerner in supporting what I thought 
was 100 percent the administration bill, 
had offered an amendment identical to 
one that was presented to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and which was 
rejected because “it would gut the bill.” 
Now I praised that gentleman and I 
sincerely meant it. I regret therefore 
that he did not announce his intention 
to submit his amendment when he 
agreed to support the bill and I hope that 
his amendment is finally rejected, and he 
will vote for the bill on final passage. 

I want to go on record as saying I am 
against his amendment. I hope every 
Member of this Chamber, be he Republi- 
can or Democrat, who is interested in giv- 
ing to the Negroes of this country the 
right to vote, will support the Celler bill 
without the amendment. If this amend- 
ment is not defeated, the value and effect 
of the Celler bill has been greatly di- 
minished. I find it difficult indeed to 
understand how a man can represent 
that there is in fact discrimination, that 
there is in fact disenfranchisement of 
American voters, and then come in and 
say, “Well, if 50 percent of them are reg- 
istered, you can forget about the other 
50 percent.” I think we ought to make 
certain that 100 percent vote. If my 
friend is sincere, and I continue to be- 
lieve he is, he will vote for the Celler bill 
on final passage even without his amend- 
ment. Now let me close by saying, that 
my experience over 7 years’ time has con- 
vinced me that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay], in all of the time 
he has spent in this House, has been 
truly a champion of the rights of all the 
people. This amendment is another in- 
dication of his sincere interest in bring- 
ing all Americans the guarantee of all of 
their constitutional rights. I hope the 
Lindsay amendment will be adopted. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Just to make sure the 
record is clear—the gentleman men- 
tioned an amendment that was adopt- 
ed—I did not want it to be assumed by 
anybody that the gentleman was talking 
about the Cramer amendment. He was 
talking about another amendment? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am talking about the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from New York. I think 
it is a splendid amendment. I do not 
think it duplicates anything which is al- 
ready in the bill. I think it is a neces- 
sary amendment. I think that its offer- 
ing here is consistent with the construc- 
tive and positive record in this House of 
the gentleman from New York, its spon- 
sor [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

If there is one thing that Americans 
have held dear from the time that they 
first were known as Americans it is per- 
sonal and individual liberty. If there is 
one thing that this House should stand 
for it is the protection and the guaran- 
tee of personal and individual liberty. 
The Revolutionary War started out to 
protect individuals in their liberties as 
freemen. It was only later in that 
struggle that it became a war of national 
independence. Abraham Lincoln, in 
preserving the Union during the Civil 
War, did not preserve it because of the 
fact that it was a revered structure of 
government, but because the Union was 
the means by which the personal liber- 
ties of Americans could be secured and 
preserved through the ages. 

When our Constitution was written, 
personal liberties were considered so 
basic to Americans that it was not 
thought initially necessary to enumerate 
personal liberties and to specify their 
guarantees. It was not until the Con- 
stitution had been adopted that it was 
felt better to identify the primary per- 
sonal liberties and to guarantee them by 
the Bill of Rights. 

That is what we are talking about in 
the Lindsay amendment—the personal 
liberties that are basic to Americans. 
My distinguished chairman has said that 
it is a complex amendment and hard to 
understand. For the second time this 
afternoon I regret that I have to differ 
with him because in broad strokes this 
House, certainly the senior Members of 
this House, certainly everybody who has 
been interested in civil rights legislation, 
has been thoroughly familiar with part 3 
and what it means. It is not complex, it 
is not difficult. This is a very narrow, 
specific portion of part 3 dealing with 
young and dealing with the first amend- 
ment. 

Then my distinguished chairman has 
thrown into this discussion the proposi- 
tion that the Attorney General casually 
referred to a police force. I have a high- 
er regard for Mr. Katzenbach than to 
think that he would have to resort to 
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police to enforce the provisions of this 
amendment. I do not think the chair- 
man really thinks he would, either. 
Police are not involved in this. It is 
lawyers and courts and judicial pro- 
cedures to protect Americans in their 
historic, traditional liberties that are con- 
templated by the Lindsay amendment, 

This is a good amendment. It is a 
great amendment, worthy of the name 
it bears. It deserves the support of all 
the Members of his House. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay] to uphold first 
amendment rights in connection with 
voting. Those of us who have lately been 
in Selma, and all Members of this House, 
know clearly and unmistakably and sor- 
rowfully that there have been threats, 
intimidation, brutality, and, indeed, mur- 
der, in connection with voting rights. 

As the gentleman from Maryland has 
so eloquently said, there is a clear need 
for the Federal Government to be able to 
take appropriate action to guarantee con- 
stitutional rights and to uphold first 
amendment rights. 

If I am not mistaken I attended a 
meeting with the gentleman in the Jus- 
tice Department, following a very tragic 
day in Selma on Sunday, March 7; this 
was Monday, the following day. It was 
very clear the Attorney General could 
have used additional powers provided by 
the basic amendment. I hope it is 
strongly supported by both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MATH- 
Ias], and the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Rem], as well as the sponsor of the 
amendment [Mr. LinpsAy], who have on 
many occasions past, accepted sugges- 
tions from this side of the aisle because 
of their sincere interest in this field. I 
think those of us on this side of the aisle 
have no less responsibility. I applaud 
the amendment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will be approved. It has been per- 
fectly clear to me through my firsthand 
experience with the civil rights activities 
of a courageous civil rights movement 
that there is a need for this kind of pro- 
tection and guarantee. 

It does not go far enough, but it goes 
farther than anything we have now. In 
my experience in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, I have seen clear and abun- 
dant evidence of the most shocking kind 
of deprivation of freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of the 
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press. This includes harassment, intim- 
idation and even brutal murder. 

I have urged time and again that the 
Attorney General use all of the powers 
of his office to provide protection to citi- 
zens exercising constitutional rights in 
connection with civil rights activity. We 
have been told he does not have sufficient 
power to meet the problem. If a Federal 
force is needed to deal with civil rights 
violations, this should be accomplished. 
We have waited too long to provide the 
Federal Government with the necessary 
power to protect the rights of citizens 
in this area. 

This amendment is one that has been 
before the House for a long time. In 
1961 I introduced H.R. 9323, which gave 
the Attorney General the power on his 
own initiative to go to court to protect 
first amendment rights. I introduced a 
bill (H.R. 6031) in the last Congress to 
accomplish the same purpose as the part 
III amendment which was before Con- 
gress in 1957. I testified before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in support of 
this amendment, this year and last year. 
This will protect those who are working 
for civil rights, those who are responding 
to the highest traditions and ideals of 
our Government, and it would insure 
them that the Federal Government will 
not sit idly by while their constitutional 
rights are trampled on. It would place 
the Federal Government squarely behind 
the effort. 

We must realize the passage of the 
voting rights bill today is not enough. 
It is not enough simply to provide pro- 
tection for the right to register and vote. 
We must realize it is necessary to pro- 
vide for those dedicated Americans, who 
risk their lives in the civil rights move- 
ment, protection of all their constitu- 
tional rights. Everyone knows that 
those dedicated Americans who are en- 
gaged in voter registration work have 
been subjected to the most blatant de- 
privations of their constitutional rights. 

If we are to achieve full and complete 
equality which the Constitution prom- 
ises, then this amendment will help to 
take us along that road. 

I might point out that, when part III 
was debated in the U.S. Senate in 1957, 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Either we repeal the 14th’s equal protec- 
tion clause or we give the Department of 
Justice all appropriate means of enforcing 
it, whether those means be criminal or civil. 


At the same time Senator John F. 
Kennedy, later our President, said: 


It is a moderate provision, lending itself to 
Intelligent implementation. 


I believe very strongly this should be 
included in the voting rights bill. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. The gentleman from 
New York held an excellent hearing a 
while back in reference to people who 
were put in virtual concentration 
camps at Jackson, Miss., in connection 
with demonstrations for their right to 
vote. The Federal Government had to 
stand by, helpless to redress heinous 
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violations of their rights by the very local 
police authorities that should have 
offered them protection. This is a very 
clear demonstration that we need addi- 
tional tools at the Federal level to deal 
with intimidation in connection with 
the right to vote. Certainly the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LI NDS ATI has 
helped us out on many key issues in 
which we believe, and I think it is time 
for us to support him in this excellent 
and meritorious measure. I ask that 
the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Lindsay amendment. It 
is consistent with legislation I have 
sponsored in this House, and in my testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee I 
urged that it be incorporated into the bill. 
Regretfully it was not and I am delighted 
my able colleague from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY], who sponsored similar legisla- 
tion, is offering it as an amendment on 
the floor today. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Maruias], that it is a great 
amendment. It provides teeth—neces- 
sary tools—in this voting rights legisla- 
9 8 5 I trust it will prevail overwhelm- 

gly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Linpsay) there 
were—ayes 89, noes 91. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Linpsay 
and Mr. SENNER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
119, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], and 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, the minority leader [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp], whether we can at this 
juncture possibly agree upon when we 
might terminate all debate on the com- 
mittee amendment and all amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary if he knows of 
other amendments besides the three 
which I understand are at the desk; one 
amendment by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, an amendment by the gentleman 
from Georgia, and one other? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know of any 
others. 

Mr. DOWDY. I have an amendment, 
for which I have been trying to get con- 
sideration for an hour. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I knew there 
were three, but I had forgotten the spon- 
sor of the third. So far as I know, there 
are three at the desk. 

Mr. CELLER. Can we agree to close 
debate in about 20 minutes? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would 30 
minutes be more satisfactory? 

Mr. CELLER. Very well. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that all de- 
bate on the committee amendment and 
all amendments thereto conclude at 7:20 


m. 
P The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MAC GREGOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the two amendments I have at the 
desk and ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LAIRD 
yielded his time to Mr. MACGREGOR.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GOODELL 
yielded his time to Mr. MacGrecor.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
yielded his time to Mr. MACGREGOR.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: 
On page 14, strike lines 15 through 25, and 
on page 15, strike lines 1 through 14. In- 
sert in lieu thereof: “a court of three judges, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
2284 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
in an action for a declaratory judgment 
brought by any such State or subdivision 
against the United States has determined 
that the effects of denial or abridgement, 
if any, of the right to vote on account of 
race or color have been effectively corrected 
by State or local action and that there is 
no reasonable cause to believe that any test 
or device sought to be used by such State or 
subdivision will be used for the purpose or 
will have the effect of denying or abridging 
the right to vote on account of race or color: 
Provided, That a final judgment heretofore 
or hereafter rendered by any court of the 
United States, determining that denials or 
abridgments of the right to vote on account 
of race or color through the use of such 
tests or devices have occurred anywhere in 
the territory of any such plaintiff, may be 
introduced in any such declaratory judg- 
ment action brought within five years of 
such final judgment as prima facie evidence 
of the facts found by the court, except that 
notwithstanding this provision the judg- 
ment shall retain whatever legal effect it 
would have under existing law. 

“The court shall retain jurisdiction of any 
action pursuant to this subsection for five 
years after judgment and shall reopen the 
action upon motion of the Attorney General 
alleging that a test or device has been used 
for the purpose or with the effect of deny- 
ing or abridging the right to vote on account 
of race or color. Any appeal of an action 
pursuant to this subsection shall lie to the 
Supreme Court.” 

Strike all of page 17 and on page 18, strike 
lines 1 through 4. Insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 5. Whenever a State or political sub- 
division with respect to which the prohibi- 
tions set forth in section 4(a) are in effect 
shall seek to administer any voting qualifi- 
cation or prerequisite to voting, or standard, 
practice, or procedure with respect to voting 
different from that in force or effect on 
November 1, 1964, the Attorney General may 
institute an action in a court of three judges, 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 2284 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, for a declaratory judgment that such 
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qualification, prerequisite, standard, prac- 
tice, or procedure has the purpose or will 
have the effect of denying or abridging the 
right to vote on account of race or color. 
The hearing and determination of such case 
shall be in every way expedited, and appeal 
shall lie to the Supreme Court. Upon the 
entry of such Judgment no person shall be 
denied the right to vote for failure to com- 
ply with such qualification, prerequisite, 
standard, practice, or procedure.” 


Mr. MacGREGOR (interrupting the 
reading of the amendments). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent in 
view of the agreement to terminate the 
debate, and so as not to infringe upon 
the rights of others, that the amend- 
ments may be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
these amendments pertain to the sec- 
tion of the committee-Celler bill which 
deals with attempts by a State or polit- 
ical subdivision caught by the automatic 
trigger to alter, by statute or adminis- 
trative act, voting qualifications or pro- 
cedures in effect on November 1, 1964. 
As the bill now stands, any action for a 
declaratory judgment of nondiscrim- 
ination must be brought before a three- 
judge District Court for the District of 
Columbia. Now, Mr. Chairman, many 
of us have felt that this entirely novel 
procedure, whereby before a State or 
political subdivision may exercise the leg- 
islative authority granted it under the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, it must come, hat in hand, to a 
three-judge court in the District of 
Columbia, will be very bad law indeed. 
The effect of my amendments would be 
to make applicable in these two impor- 
tant sections the provisions of existing 
law, title 28, section 2284, providing for 
a three-judge district court in the dis- 
trict where the particular cause of ac- 
tion has arisen. The adoption of my 
amendments would make it unnecessary 
for those States and political subdivisions 
caught in the automatic trigger to come 
to the District Court for the District of 
Columbia, but they could appeal to a 
three-judge district court established 
pursuant to existing law in the Federal 
district involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the 
majority report claims that the bill pro- 
vides a means for a State or a political 
subdivision to show it is not in violation 
of the 15th amendment. The majority 
report claims that there is ample prece- 
dent for this procedure. The majority 
report states that Congress has also pre- 
viously established a single forum for 
determining questions of national con- 
cern and the Supreme Court approved 
this action, but it is well to note that 
the majority report contains no explana- 
tion for limiting the means in H.R. 6400 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. The clear answer to that question 
is, there are no adequate precedents for 
this extraordinary procedure. There is 
absolutely no statutory precedent for re- 
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quiring a State or political subdivision 
to come into any court, much less the 
District of Columbia, to seek validation 
of laws duly enacted in their constitu- 
tional and sovereign capacity. The stat- 
utes cited by the majority report con- 
cern the review of the administrative 
regulation of commercial affairs. As 
will be seen, they have nothing to do 
with statutory limitations on the basic 
constitutional powers or the rights of 
people acting through their State gov- 
ernments. This presumption of invalid- 
ity of State laws has no precedent, and 
none of the majority’s examples even 
suggests the desirability of making a 
State or a subdivision a litigant in court 
seeking the license to operate in its 
sovereign capacity. 

The majority cites as its principal 
precedent the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942. 

The Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942 provided an administrative remedy 
whereby a person subject to a regulation, 
order, or price schedule promulgated by 
the Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration might file a protest con- 
taining objections to the regulation, 
order, or price schedule. The act em- 
powered the Administrator to prescribe 
regulations for the filing of such protests. 

The Emergency Price Control Act 
created a new court. It did not pick out 
one court, out of all the existing courts 
and require people throughout the coun- 
try to come to it. Not only is the Price 
Control Act bare of limitation of this 
court’s location to the District of Colum- 
bia—the court to be created by the act— 
but history shows that the court actually 
sat in 65 cities in hearing 401 cases 
throughout the entire country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
MacGREGOR] has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The legislation 
which created the Office of Price Admin- 
istration was not State legislation; it was 
Federal legislation, was it not? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It was. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. This provision 
which the gentleman is criticizing is 
aimed at the destruction of the rights 
that have been exercised by States and 
political subdivisions thereof since we 
became a union? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio is entirely correct. 

Mr.McCULLOCH. And could this not 
well be the beginning of the onslaught 
195 the destruction of the Federal sys- 

m? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It could, Mr. 
Chairman. If, indeed, we establish this 
precedent by rejecting the amendments 
which I have offered here we will be em- 
barking on a course which could lead to 
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the reduction of every State and every 
political subdivision thereof to the status 
of a begging supplicant of the Federal 
court in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is not this a rash 
case of discrimination among the Fed- 
eral courts? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is certainly 
that, Mr. Chairman. And it is a ring- 
ing expression of “no confidence” in the 
integrity of our Federal district court 
structure throughout America. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
moratorium provision in this bill is a 
most important part of the bill, because 
unless we have that we potentially frus- 
trate the purpose of the bill. We need 
it urgently. You will not have to come 
hat in hand to the court here, but just 
with clean hands. We are not taking 
away the exercise of right, but the exer- 
cise of wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MACGREGOR) 
there were—ayes 64, noes 92. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SENNER and 
Mr. MACGREGOR. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—yeas 
125, nays 141. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished majority whip, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] one-half of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BENNETT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT: On 
page 15, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows down through the period in line 8 on 
page 16 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall apply in any 
State or political subdivision of a State 
which the Attorney General determines 
maintained on November 1, 1964, and main- 
tains at the time of his determination any 
test or device. A determination of the At- 
torney General under this section or under 
section 6 shall not be reviewable in any 
court and shall be effective on publication 
in the Federal Register.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
introduced an amendment, which you 
have heard read. It eliminates the 50- 
percent trigger prerequisite provision. 
The purpose is to broaden the voting 
rights bill to include States on a more 
fair basis than the present legislation, 
which seems to many to unfairly dis- 
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criminate against certain States of the 

South. The debate has brought out that 

many southern legislators feel this to 
e SO. 

Further, I am sure that the constitu- 
tionality of this bill would be strength- 
ened by this amendment. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
nothing that was allowed to be done 
under this bill prior to this amendment 
would be in any way reduced or prohib- 
ited by this amendment, as it clearly 
only eliminates one of the prerequisites 
for the triggering mechanism. 

So it would be my belief that liberals 
as well as conservatives would feel that 
this would be an improvement on this 
legislation. 

Before I close, I would like to make a 
few remarks about the actual experi- 
ences that we have had in Florida in a 
broadened franchise. 

Florida in the 1937-47 decade abol- 
ished the poll tax and fully met the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the 1942 
Texas case, thus opening its Democratic 
Party primaries to all races. These pri- 
maries were the deciding elections of 
that era and they are substantially so 
today. Since then in Florida there were 
and are no qualifications required of 
voters except being an adult. 

The nonwhite population of the dis- 
trict I represent, according to 1960 fig- 
ures is 105,655. The white population 
according to that year’s figures is 349,- 
033. Of course both figures are much 
larger today but the ratios are about the 
same. The principal city I represent is 
Jacksonville and the Negro population of 
it is 41 percent. 

Negroes today participate fully in elec- 
tions in Florida and have for many years. 
For instance in the district I represent, 
Duval County, the 1960 figures show that 
63 percent of all Negroes of voting age 
were registered to vote and the compa- 
rable percentage for whites was also 63 
percent. 

What have been the results? It would 
be unfair to claim that this broadened 
electorate is responsible for the tremen- 
dous forward strides that have been 
made in this area in the ensuing years. 
No period in our history has in fact ex- 
perienced better government or greater 
civic strides and progress. It has been 
truly miraculous. 

I hasten to repeat that the broadened 
electorate cannot be given the credit for 
all of these improvements, but it was cer- 
tainly not a deterrent. No radical or un- 
fortunate results have been observed by 
anyone—none at all. In addition, I 
think most people would admit that our 
election processes are in fact less criti- 
cized for corrupt practices than they 
were formerly. 

Our experience has been one of satis- 
faction and pleasure that our electorate 
has been broadened. I urge my south- 
ern colleagues to throw away their fears 
about the broadening of the franchise 
and join with me to see to it that the per- 
fected enactment, which this debate will 
produce, gains the substantial Southern 
support that it is indeed entitled to. 

I discussed on Tuesday certain consti- 
tutional questions involved in this legis- 
lation so I will not repeat what I said 
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then. Suffice it to say, the purpose of 
this legislation is to do what the Consti- 
tution in fact makes the national pur- 
pose of our country, that the right to vote 
shall not be impaired because of racial 
discrimination. Surely we can bring out 
a bill to accomplish that purpose. Every 
southerner should lend his shoulder to 
accomplish that objective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
CALLAWAY). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CALLAWAY 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CALLAWAY: On 
page 16, line 1, after the word age“ insert 
“, other than persons not residents of the 
political subdivision, persons in penal insti- 
tutions, aliens, and persons in active military 
service and their dependents not registered 
to vote in such State or political sub- 
division,”. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an extremely simple amendment and 
yet it brings into focus one key, in my 
judgment, that we have been talking 
about all week. That is the question as 
to whether this bill was designed to pick 
out certain Southern States and punish 
them and pick them out by State or 
whether it is designed to pick out a for- 
mula that actually discriminates. 

The people exempted from the formula 
in this bill may be people in my State 
who are ineligible by law to vote, yet 
they are now included in the number of 
people by which we determine by per- 
centages whether we discriminate or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 13, strike lines 3 through 5, and insert 
in lieu thereof: “it may enjoin the use of 
such test or device in such State or political 
subdivisions in those respects as the court 
shall determine the same has been used for 
purposes of denying or abridging the right 
of any such citizen to vote on account of 
race or color.” 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks immediately following the 
remarks of Mr. WHITENER. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. SELDEN was granted to Mr. 
Dowpy.) 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill provides that the law of a 
sovereign State shall be suspended. My 
amendment would provide for injunc- 
tion if a law were not uniformly enforced. 

The suspension of laws might come 
about under martial law, or under a 
tyrant as Mussolini, Hitler, or Stalin, but 
it would not be expected in a land of 
liberty. 

In my study of law, precedent and the 
Constitution, I find it is the duty of a 
court to see that laws are uniformly en- 
forced, but that it has no authority to 
suspend the operation of a law duly 
enacted. 

The signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence had something to say about 
suspension of laws. In setting forth the 
abuses of the people by the King, which 
evidenced a design to reduce the people 
to despotism, they wrote that one of the 
abuses was that the King had suspended 
the operation of their laws. John Han- 
cock and those other patriots, loving 
liberty as they did, wound up that part 
of their Declaration by alleging that a 
prince—a government—whose character 
is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler 
of a free people. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision which I 
would amend, is one of the provisions 
which is tyranny. The people who elect- 
ed us have a right to expect better of 
their Congress than to deliver this des- 
potic power, in effect, into the hands of 
a political appointee, the Federal Attor- 
ney General. I urge the adoption of my 
amendment, which I previously touched 
upon in my remarks during general 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. Wricut was granted to Mr. 
PICKLE.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, if time 
would have permitted I wanted to sub- 
mit an amendment which I shall submit 
and have submitted to the chairman 
with reference to the poll tax. 

I would like to have had the House 
consider the language which in essence 
was passed by the Senate and says that 
the poll tax would be a matter which 
ought to be decided by the courts as to 
its constitutionality. 

I ask the chairman when the bill 
goes to conference that you consider the 
fact that the poll tax ought to be ruled 
on by the courts and that the language 
of my proposal provides for a court ac- 
tion. I believe that must be done in re- 
spect to the poll tax. 

We have listened to 3 days of debate 
about my State. The poll tax is not a 
matter of unfair discrimination there. 
The constitutionality of such a matter 
ought to be left for the courts to decide. 
The House ought to adopt in principle, 
the language of the Senate. 

In all fairness, when this bill goes to 
conference, I ask the chairman whether 
he will keep those thoughts in mind? 
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Mr. CELLER. I have no objection to 
a court test, I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLE. I am going to give this 
language to the gentleman. 

It is: 

Sec. 10. (a) To assure that the right to vote 
is not denied or abridged in violation of the 
Constitution because of the requirement of 
the payment of a poll tax, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall forthwith institute in States having 
such a requirement in the name of the United 
States actions for declaratory Judgment or 
injunctive relief against the enforcement of 
any poll tax, or substitute therefor enacted 
after November 1, 1964, if, as a condition of 
voting, such requirement has the purpose or 
effect of denying or abridging the right to 
vote. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of such actions 
which shall be heard and determined by a 
court of three judges in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and any appeal shall lie 
to the Supreme Court. It shall be the duty 
of the judges designated to hear the case to 
assign the case for hearing at the earliest 
practicable date, to participate in the hearing 
and determination thereof, and to cause the 
case to be in every way expedited. 

(c) During the pendency of such actions, 
and thereafter if the courts declare the re- 
quirement of the payment of a poll tax to be 
constitutional, no citizen of the United States 
who is a resident of a State or political sub- 
division with respect to which determinations 
have been made under subsection 4(b) and 
a declaratory judgment has not been entered 
under subsection 4(a), during the first year 
he becomes otherwise entitled to vote by rea- 
son of registration by State or local officials or 
listing by an examiner, shall be denied the 
right to vote for failure to pay a poll tax if 
he tenders payment of such tax for the cur- 
rent year to an examiner at least forty-five 
days prior to election, whether or not such 
tender would be timely or adequate under 
State law. An examiner shall have authority 
to accept such payment from any person au- 
thorized by this Act to make an application 
for listing, and shall issue a receipt for such 
payment. The examiner shall transmit 
promptly any such poll tax payment to the 
office of the State or local official authorized 
to receive such payment under State law, to- 
gether with the name and address of the 
applicant, 

Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General 
of the United States has said that in- 
clusion of the poll tax ban would make 
this bill unconstitutional. If the lan- 
guage of the Celler bill is retained in 
its present form with regard to the poll 
tax aspect, this bill may go down the 
drain. Indeed, as late as 1959, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has held that States have 
the right to establish their own voter 
qualifications. The question of whether 
a, State should or should not have a poll 
tax should be left to the particular 
State. 

In my own State of Texas where we 
have a poll tax, I want to assure you 
that little or no discrimination is al- 
lowed—or no more than any other State. 
Let me point out to you information 
taken from the Congressional Quarterly 
based on a survey by the Southern Re- 
gional Council: 

As of November 1, 1964, a total of 57.7 
percent of the voting age Negroes in Texas 
were registered to vote. This compares with 
53.2 percent of the voting age whites who 
were registered to vote. 
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So it does not follow that a poll tax 
in itself offers that kind of discrimina- 
tion. It was argued that we have white 
primaries in our State—and nothing is 
further from the truth. I will admit 
that the poll tax has seen better days, 
and is or probably will be outlawed in the 
four remaining States. But that is a 
matter for the State to decide. Indeed, 
my State of Texas passed a constitu- 
tional amendment last month which will 
be submitted to our voters to do away 
with the present poll tax, and substitute 
therefor a registration system. 

My plea is not a sectional plea. It is 
not a partisan plea. This is a request 
for simple constitutional law. It is not 
even a matter of being for or against the 
poll tax per se. 

This whole poll tax ban was started 
in the Senate by certain individuals who 
thought it attractive to propose such a 
measure because it would make a person 
appear to be riding a white horse of 
purity against the alleged evils of the 
poll tax States. It is not a national 
matter—only four States have the poll 
tax. I say it was submitted to cause 
confusion and prejudice. It casts re- 
flections of littleness on the authors of 
such a measure. It is a spiteful proposal 
that has the audacity to propose that 
this body has the right to repeal a State 
law. Someday, those who advocate it 
will regret that they have chosen cur- 
rent prejudicial sentiment to obtain per- 
sonal satisfaction and some questionable 
attention. It is demagoguery at its worst. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor a voting rights 
bill. But let us do it in a constitutional 
way. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, again 
Congress is being forced to bow and sub- 
vert itself to the will of the mob. This 
is the second time in approximately 1 
year that the Congress and the country 
are being blackmailed and stampeded 
by threats of violence to pass ill-advised, 
ill-conceived, and unconstitutional legis- 
lation. This bill would make a mockery 
of the rights of the States, the local gov- 
ernments, the Constitution, and due 
process of law. This legislation would 
make a sham of our Democratic ideals 
in favor of mobocracy. This is punitive 
legislation. It is vindictive and sec- 
tional. It is evil legislation conceived 
in the minds of those who would vote 
masses of our people rather than permit 
them the choice of a free ballot. This 
bill would make it possible for many of 
our people to be voted. When freedom 
is involved, there is a vast difference 
in voting and being voted. We cannot 
escape the fact that this legislation is 
being railroaded through the Congress 
by mob action in the streets and high- 
ways of our country. Apparently, legis- 
lation will no longer be considered in the 
cool, calm, deliberative, intelligent at- 
mosphere as envisioned by the Found- 
ing Fathers. I never thought this Con- 
gress would seriously consider such re- 
actionary legislation. 

This bill would turn the wheels of 
progress back to thought control, na- 
tionalized elections, and stark, central- 
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ized power. The Armed Forces of the 
United States, representing the forces 
of freedom for almost 25 years, have been 
constantly engaged with the reactionary 
forces of totalitarianism. We have de- 
troyed many and are continuing to op- 
pose the remaining reactionary regimes 
who boast of their democracy, voting 
nearly 100 percent of their people, but 
with only one ticket on the ballot. 

This un-American legislation would 
permit registrars appointed by the Fed- 
eral Government to go into a few South- 
ern States only and sit in judgment of 
registration boards, local officials, and the 
voting public. They will be empowered 
by the Federal Government to register 
voters and then return on election day 
to see that those they registered voted or 
were voted. These registrars, examin- 
ers, and “commissars” could be sent into 
South Carolina, the Deep South States, 
or Alaska, from California, Detroit or 
New York City. Mr. Chairman, this 
would be democracy—Russian style. 

Under this bill a person unable to read 
or write the English language could be 
placed on the registration books in South 
Carolina under the order of the Attorney 
General sitting in Washington. Under 
the same bill, however, in New York a 
person could be denied the right to vote 
if he could not read and write this same 
English language. This is the most sec- 
tional and vindictive legislation ever pro- 
posed in the history of our country. The 
law would apply to certain States and not 
apply to others. It would establish a 
dangerous precedent of partiality and 
favoritism to the chosen States and 
certain pampered pressure groups. 
Under this legislation, those who could 
not even read the ballot could be hauled 
in and voted without regard to the con- 
stitutional rights of the States to set cer- 
tain qualifications protecting and pre- 
serving the right to vote. 

Under this Federal vote control legis- 
lation, any State or local registration 
laws passed since November 1, 1964, 
would have to be approved by a three- 
judge court in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Chairman, why Washington, D.C.? Any 
local official or registrar or citizen ac- 
cused by the Federal Government under 
the provisions of this vindictive legisla- 
tion could be subjected to 5 years in a 
Federal prison or $5,000 fine, or both. 

Rather than this constant harassment 
and intimidation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, South Carolina has earned and 
deserves the commendation of the coun- 
try and the Congress. South Carolina is 
making fantastic progress in the field of 
human relations. We are making great 
progress in extending the full blessings of 
citizenship, economic opportunity and 
educational advantages to all of our 
citizens. We are urging and making it 
possible for our citizens who desire to 
do so to register and vote. We are pro- 
tecting their right to vote, and Mr. Chair- 
man, we are protecting their right not to 
vote. 

In 1924 only 6% percent of the adult 
people of South Carolina voted in the 
national elections of that year. In 1948, 
only 13 percent of the adult population 
of South Carolina voted in the important 
national elections of that year. In 1964, 
the last national election in November, 38 
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percent of our adult population in South 
Carolina voted, an increase of 300 per- 
cent over 1948—a greater percentage of 
increase than in any State in the Amer- 
ican Union. In South Carolina, we are 
proud of this record. Without this legis- 
lation, in a very few short years, voter 
participation in all elections in South 
Carolina will be equal or higher than the 
national average. I hope you will help 
me tell the world about this amazing 
progress in a Deep South State. Let us 
accentuate the positive and not always 
dwell on the negative. No wonder the 
United States does not have the best 
image around the world. We are simply 
not telling the world the true facts. 

Yes, South Carolina comes under the 
provisions of this legislation while the 
overwhelming majority of the rest of the 
States are exempted. Yet, in Anderson 
County, the largest and by far the most 
populous county in my district, 78 per- 
cent of the adult Negro population is 
registered to vote, while only 63 percent 
of the white population in Anderson 
County is registered to vote. Mr. Chair- 
man, is this discrimination? Is this 
trickery and fraud to prevent nonwhite 
citizens from voting? 

Pickens County, in my congressional 
district, is the second most populous 
county. Pickens County has 72 percent 
of its adult nonwhite citizens registered 
to vote, while only 63 percent of the 
white adults of that county are registered 
to vote. Let us look at Oconee County, 
the third most populous county in my 
district. The percentage is 63 percent 
Negro registration and 62 percent white 
registration. I know of no discrimina- 
tion against nonwhite voters in my area 
of the country. None has been proven 
in any court. No charges of voter dis- 
crimination have even been brought into 
the courts. No sworn affidavits of dis- 
crimination in voting or registration 
have been presented to the Civil Rights 
Commission. The inescapable conclu- 
sion is that there is a desire by someone 
here in Washington to register and vote 
large segments of our people. This leg- 
islation is a reflection on the splendid 
accomplishments and earnest desires of 
the people of South Carolina to encour- 
age good citizenship. It is a reflection 
on the great Negro people of South Caro- 
lina who know when and where to regis- 
ter and how to vote. The nonwhite cit- 
izens of South Carolina do not need Fed- 
eral registrars, armies of invasion and 
examiners to tell them how to register 
or vote. 

Mr. Chairman, every time I speak 
here of civil rights, which has been very 
frequently in the last few years, the dis- 
tinguished committee chairman will 
bring up McCormick County in my con- 
gressional district. Before you reach in 
the files and ask about McCormick 
County, let me tell you about this fine 
little county in the lower part of my 
congressional district. I called an hon- 
est, forthright member of the board of 
registration in McCormick County, the 
Honorable Julius Baggett, a distinguished 
attorney and a Christian gentleman, 
who is concerned about the misinforma- 
tion and distortion of the facts concern- 
ing McCormick. Next to my own coun- 
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ty, Iam more familiar with the situation 
in McCormick than in any other county 
in the United States. 

Mr. Baggett informed me that the 
registration board meets in McCormick 
County the first Monday in every month. 
They meet at the courthouse to register 
any potential voter who desires to have 
his name placed on the registration 
books, The prospective voter is required 
to fill out a simple application blank. 
Before his name is placed on the book, he 
is only asked his name, age, address, and 
occupation. You do not have to be listed 
on the registration books by race. There 
is no discrimination in the registering of 
voters in McCormick County. Before 
registering, an applicant is handed a 
copy of the Constitution of the United 
States and asked to read any portion of 
it. If they cannot read one part of the 
Constitution, the board of registration 
will even suggest another part, such as 
the preamble, familiar to virtually every 
elementary school child. This is only 
required in order to demonstrate the 
ability to read. Even teachers of both 
races often are required to read a few 
words from the Constitution. 

In McCormick County, if they cannot 
read any portion of the Constitution and 
are therefore denied registration, the 
applicant can become registered if he has 
an assessed personal property evaluation 
of $300, This includes automobile, house, 
land, personal belongings, etc. If the 
applicant pays taxes on this assessed 
personal property evaluation of $300, he 
is permitted to register whether or not he 
can read or write. If an applicant in 
McCormick County cannot read or write 
or does not have an assessed personal 
property evaluation of $300, the appli- 
cant can still appeal under the State vot- 
ing laws of South Carolina to the court 
of common pleas. The right of appeal 
to the court of common pleas is 
guaranteed by State law. The State 
court could order the applicant’s name 
placed on the registration books even 
though he cannot read and write and 
even though he does not have the 
assessed personal property evaluation of 
$300. This simple requirement is not 
discrimination. Anyone in McCormick 
County who genuinely has the desire to 
register and vote can do so. 

Several years ago the FBI made a 
thorough investigation of registration 
and voting in McCormick County and no 
action was taken against anyone. No 
evidence of discrimination was found. 
No sworn affidavits from McCormick 
County alleging discrimination have 
been submitted to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Nonwhites are voting in Mc- 
Cormick County in increasing numbers. 
Ninety-five percent of all those regis- 
tered in McCormick County voted in the 
last election. One reason for the over- 
all smaller percentage of the total adult 
population voting in McCormick County 
is that a good number of the nonwhite 
adults in McCormick County work in the 
large cities of the country such as Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Atlanta while their children go to school 
in McCormick. These children stay with 
guardians, grandparents, relatives, and 
friends, This is a recommendation of 
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the splendid school system of McCormick 
County. Many of these parents have 
frankly confessed to me that they pre- 
fer that their children go to school in 
McCormick because of the better disci- 
pline and emphasis upon courtesy and 
good manners—an environment free of 
juvenile delinquency, teenage gang war- 
fare, riots, and school boycotts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am alarmed and con- 
cerned about legislation being considered 
and passed as a result of recurring dem- 
onstrations, violence, and disrespect for 
local law and order. These demonstra- 
tions are a strange phenomenon which 
is on the increase throughout the world. 
They have caused the overthrow of 
friendly allied governments. Demon- 
strations and student riots are an ever- 
increasing threat to our own democratic 
society and even our national security 
whether they occur at the University of 
California, Philadelphia, Saigon, Ankara, 
or Panama. Democracy can only sur- 
vive as a restrained, disciplined society. 
Even the House of Representatives that 
we all love as a great institution requires 
discipline for orderly deliberative con- 
sideration. We have a Sergeant at Arms 
to enforce the rules of the House and the 
orders of the Speaker. No legislation is 
possible in Congress without restraint 
and discipline. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the greatest 
contribution we can make today for free- 
dom, brotherhood, and the rights of all 
of our citizens is to reject this legisla- 
tion. Let emotions cool, permit reason 
to replace prejudice. Let us make no 
decision here in the Congress during this 
session that will encourage power-mad, 
dues-paying pressure groups. Let us 
take no action that will lead to more 
demonstrations, more demand, and more 
so-called civil rights legislation. Let us 
digest what we have. 

This legislation, if adopted, will be no 
more successful than the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964. This bill, 
as the other legislation, would only whet 
the appetites of mob leaders for more 
attention, more money, and publicity. 

It is my hope that the conscience of 
this committee and the conscience of the 
people of the United States will awaken 
to the need of withholding a self-right- 
eous judgment of other sections of our 
great Nation. It is my hope that our 
conscience will awaken to the urgent 
need of discipline, individual restraint, 
and respect for law and order so that 
Sst yoy might not “perish from the 
ea hed 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
said that this bill is a drastic measure. 
Perhaps itis. Yet the problem is drastic, 
and the need is drastic. 

It is said that this bill is not of uni- 
form application. Yet candor compels 
us to admit that voter discrimination is 
not uniform. 

Finally, it is said, and with some jus- 
tification, that this bill affects more areas 
than might be necessary. Yet, it is 
better that the measure be too broad 
than too narrow. 

And so we come to the final vote. 
There are those who wish to restrict the 
franchise. That is their prerogative. I 
stand with those who would extend the 
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right to vote. Hence, I will support this 
bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, for 5 days this week the 
House of Representatives has been en- 
gaged in major debate on what type 
voting rights bill will be enacted. Un- 
fortunately, much of the debate has been 
filled with emotional overtones, and 
many of the details of the two bills before 
us have been overlooked or misunder- 
stood. 

The right to vote is the most basic of 
all rights. It is through the exercise of 
the franchise that all popular govern- 
ment is obtained. 

Now, in this debate, and in these two 
pieces of legislation before us, we come 
to the question of what should be done 
about abuses of this right. The argu- 
ments are all concerned with what is 
appropriate but yet effective legislation. 

It seems to me that the administration 
bill (H.R. 6400) is aimed solely at a few 
States. The President’s bill would send 
in Federal officers to register voters 
where any test or device was used as a 
prerequisite to voting, and if less than 
50 percent of the voting age population 
was registered to vote or voted in the 
November 1964 election. This arbitrary 
formula automatically points an accus- 
ing finger at all States which require 
some form of literacy test for all voters. 

It is true, according to evidence pre- 
sented to the Judiciary Committee, that 
literacy tests have been used in some 
areas as a means for denying Negroes 
the right to vote. Wherever this occurs, 
it is wrong and in clear contravention 
to the Constitution itself. By no means, 
however, is this true in most States 
where literacy tests are required, and 
not one shred of evidence was presented 
that it is true in North Carolina. 

Each State has its own constitutional 
responsibility to determine what its vot- 
ing requirements shall be. I feel that 
knowing how to read and write the En- 
glish language ought to be required of all 
voters. I feel that the laws and the con- 
stitution of North Carolina are right and 
proper in requiring this. When these 
tests are applied fairly with no favoritism 
because of race or color, they are per- 
fectly proper. 

With its tortuously contrived formula 
of percentages, the administration bill 
seems to be saying that discrimination 
is all right where no literacy test is ap- 
plied, or if over 50 percent of the people 
are registered and voting. 

I feel strongly that a voting rights 
bill should be constructed on the follow- 
ing basis: 

First. Any such law should apply to 
all 50 States regardless of where they 
might be. The administration bill 
applies only to 6 States and 34 counties 
in North Carolina. 

Second. All States should be encour- 
aged to register all citizens to vote and 
not be presumed guilty for something 
they have not done. 

Third. Any group of persons or indi- 
viduals should have the right of im- 
mediate appeal to the Federal Govern- 
ment if they feel they have been unfairly 
geared in their efforts to register and 
vote. 
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Fourth. Any Federal action to deter- 
mine voter qualifications should respect 
the right of the people of the States, 
through their elected representatives, to 
determine those same qualifications. 

Such a bill has been developed by the 
Republican leadership in the House of 
Representatives and I had the privilege 
of helping to write it. It is, in my 
opinion, a good bill that will deal fairly, 
quickly, and effectively with voter dis- 
crimination problems, wherever they 
might occur. 

Though I can not support the adminis- 
tration bill, I can and strongly support 
the Ford-McCulloch bill. This bill will 
be offered as a substitute on the motion 
to recommit. I will support this motion, 
and hope that it carries. If so, I will 
support it on final pasage of the bill. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
was glad to have supported this impor- 
tant and historic legislation. The need 
to implement the provisions of the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution is long 
overdue. The troubles earlier this year 
in Selma, Ala., and elsewhere made it 
crystal clear to all of us that as long as 
the constitutional right to vote is still 
being abridged in many sections of our 
country we have not yet fully lived up to 
our American heritage that all men are 
created equal. Even the sweeping civil 
rights legislation we passed here last 
year did not go far enough to meet the 
need on full voting rights. 

President Johnson called on Congress 
last winter to move with dispatch in 
adopting corrective legislation. At that 
time I joined in introducing the admin- 
istration’s bill, the one we have now 
passed by an overwhelming vote. I am 
glad to have had a share in making this 
achievement possible. While Congress 
has not moved as swiftly as we had origi- 
nally hoped, I feel sure that this legisla- 
tion will meet the need we uncovered 
last winter and will help to provide our 
country with a fuller, more meaningful 
democracy. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I come before you as 
humbly as I know how, well aware 
of the fact that it has long been 
the custom within this legislative 
body for freshmen Congressmen to be 
seen and not heard, but this matter to- 
day is of such great importance to the 
future welfare of not only the people of 
the State of Mississippi, but also of this 
entire Nation of ours, that I must, in all 
good faith, oppose it with every means 
at my disposal. 

It is not my will to take away the rights 
of my fellow man, nor do I want anyone 
to take my rights away from me. We 
have heard about discrimination and the 
way that certain groups have been dis- 
criminated against, but I would like to 
raise this question: Where do the civil 
rights of one individual end and the civil 
rights of another begin? We in Missis- 
sippi and the great Southland are not ex- 
pecting any special treatment. All we 
ask is to be put on an equal basis with 
our sister States. 

There has been more progress on all 
fronts made in the State of Mississippi 
and throughout the entire Southeast in 
the last 15 years than in the past 100 
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years. Since reconstruction days the 
one-party system of politics prevailed in 
my State. As the first Republican Con- 
gressman to be elected since that time, 
and with the more recent election of 
Republican mayors, aldermen and coun- 
cilmen, there is no doubt that the two- 
party system is now established in Mis- 
sissippi. Certainly, we have had our 
problems—many types of problems, but 
the God-fearing, freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans in Mississippi of every race, color, 
and creed are honestly and diligently 
trying to resolve these problems in a way 
that will benefit every citizen of the State. 

It is my firm belief that this resolution, 
H.R. 6400, as promoted by the adminis- 
tration, is one of the most unconstitu- 
tional pieces of legislation ever to come 
before the Congress of the United States. 
I make this statement because of two 
overwhelming facts: 

First. The 15th amendment to the 
Constitution protects the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote, re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. But the 15th 
amendment does not provide authority 
for the Federal Government to set vot- 
ing qualifications. 

Second. In the Ist article of the Con- 
stitution, and again in the 17th amend- 
ment there are statements which provide 
that Members of the House of Represent- 
atives and Members of the Senate shall 
be elected by the people of the several 
States, and the “electors of each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature.” 

This statement removes any question 
as to how voter qualifications are deter- 
mined. To paraphrase, the voter quali- 
fications shall be the same as those set 
by the State for the electors of the largest 
body of each State legislature. 

The 24th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is evidence that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot legislate voter qalifica- 
tions nor can it restrict the sovereign 
States from setting voter qualifications. 
The mere fact that Congress, and Mr. 
Chairman, many of my colleagues were 
then present, saw the necessity for a 
constitutional amendment to abolish the 
poll tax in national elections and not in 
State elections is evidence enough to sup- 
port my claim that any restriction by the 
Federal Government regarding voter 
qualifications is purely unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a statement 
that George Washington made in his 
farewell address that dictates the proper 
procedures for Congress to take in mat- 
ters such as this; and I quote: 

If in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way in 
which the Constitution designates, but let 
there be no change by usurpation. Through 
this, in one instance, there may be the in- 
strument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. 


If the administration and the Congress 
see a need that Federal voting standards 
be uniform, then let there be no doubt 
as to the legality of the process—propose 
a constitutional amendment. All we 
ask is to be put on an equal basis with 
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our sister States in a manner befitting 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I will be the first to admit that the 
Constitution is not infallable, by nature, 
as our society progresses, our basic gov- 
ernmental structure must be modified 
to conform but as a member of this 
great governmental body, I plead with 
you, follow the course provided by our 
Founding Fathers. Thomas Jefferson 
once made a statement that now is in- 
scribed upon the wall of the Jefferson 
Memorial. He said: 

I am not an advocate of frequent changes 
in laws and constitutions, but laws and 
institutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. 


The Constitution clearly provides that 
each State have the right to set its own 
voting standards—except with regard 
to race and color restrictions as pro- 
vided in the 15th amendment and with 
the prohibition of the use of the poll 
tax in national elections as provided in 
the 24th amendment. 

I do honestly feel that every citizen 
in our State should receive equal treat- 
ment—the same treatment as citizens 
in our sister States. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill in addition 
to being unconstitutional is most ob- 
viously a punitive measure aimed at a 
few States—to take away the right of 
the State of Mississippi to have literacy 
tests as a prerequisite to voting, and not 
to take that right away from the State 
of New York or Texas—is committing 
the very same injustice that the pro- 
posed bill is supposed to prohibit. 

Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, recently appeared before the 
House Judiciary Committee to speak in 
behalf of the voter rights bill. In his 
testimony, he made the following com- 
ment, and I quote: 

A citizen who is denied the right to vote 
is not a citizen at all. And a nation which 
extends the franchise to some citizens but 
denies it to others solely on artificial grounds 
such as race, is not truly democratic, 


Mr, Chairman, does not this bill re- 
move from the States so affected, their 
citizenship, since the bill is an obvious 
attempt to extend to some States the 
right to establish their own voter quali- 
fications and denies this right to others? 

The most dangerous effect of the pas- 
sage of this bill is the precedent which 
would be established. Once Congress 
passes this bill and it is signed into 
law, we may as well completely abandon 
the remainder of the Constitution, be- 
cause at any given time, any bill could 
be introduced and passed, stripping the 
citizens of this great land of any liber- 
ties they may have remaining. 

I am reminded here of a piece of 
scripture from the great book of Isaiah 
which says: 

Come now, let us reason together, saith 
the Lord. 


In closing, I ask, Mr. Chairman, Can 
each of my colleagues who supports 
this legislation, say to himself that he 
is honestly reasoning, can he honestly 
say to himself that such a piece of 
legislation is fair to every State, could 
he honestly say that this bill is con- 
stitutional if he were representing one 
of the States that would be affected by 
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this bill, and could he support it? I 
beseech my colleagues: Please, do not 
under the guise of legality, allow this 
bill to bring forth an injustice that 
could mean the moral decay of our en- 
tire Government. 

VIOLENCE OUTSIDE THE SOUTH 


Mr. Chairman, during this debate on 
H.R. 6400, several of my colleagues from 
northern and eastern States have at- 
tempted to degrade my State with refer- 
ences to some unfortunate incidents of 
racial violence which have occurred in 
my State. This violence, usually encour- 
aged by outside agitators, is certainly not 
condoned by the average citizen of my 
State, nor is it tolerated by our law en- 
forcement agencies. 

These unexcusable acts can and do 
happen in most every State, but it seems, 
at least according to the actions and 
statements of some of my colleagues, 
that violence is wrong only when it 
occurs south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
When acts such as these occur in Missis- 
sippi and the law enforcement agencies 
attempt to keep the peace, cries of police 
brutality are made on the floor of this 
great body, but when similar incidents 
occur in the Northern States, we hardly 
ever hear about it. 

However, I would like to point out a 
few of these incidents which have oc- 
curred outside the South to point out to 
some of my colleagues that Mississippi 
and the South is not the only place which 
has to use legal means to protect its peo- 
ple from these far-left extremists. I will 
merely cite a few articles from certain 
publications that support the fact that 
some of my good colleagues might con- 
cern themselves with cleaning their own 
house before condemning others. 

The first carried this headline: 
“Eleven Are Arrested in Harlem Clash: 
Police Brutality Is Alleged,” New York 
Times, May 20, 1964, page 33. Next, 
“Looting: The High Cost of Race Vio- 
lence,” U.S. News & World Report, Sep- 
tember 14, 1964, page 36, refers to racial 
incidents in Philadelphia, Pa. The same 
article refers to another incident on July 
18 that started in Harlem and spread to 
Brooklyn and took officers 5 days to bring 
under control. 

In Jersey City, N.J., in early August of 
1964, 46 people were injured in a nearly 
uncontrollable race riot, after an officer 
arrested a Negro woman. 

Another incident, according to the 
New York Times, February 19, 1965, oc- 
curred in Brooklyn on February 18 and 
19 of this year in which 300 participated 
in a riot where policemen were attacked. 
Mounted troops were called in to quell 
the riot. 

And finally on May 23 of this year, the 
Washington Post reported an incident in 
the Bronx, N.Y., invoving 200 Negroes 
who surrounded a white policeman and 
forced him to release a Negro prisoner. 

These are but a few of the many cases 
which have taken place in some of the 
very same States represented by the 
critics of Mississippi. I wonder if they 
are as concerned with these problems of 
racial violence in their own States? This 
also leads me to question these colleagues 
as to their interest in achieving equal 
voting rights within their own States as 
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well as in the six Southern States affected 
by H.R. 6400. 

In the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, there is a passage in the seventh 
chapter, verse 3, that reads: 

And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, let me pull out 
the mote out of thine eye: and, behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye: and then shalt thou see clearly tu cast 
out the mote out of the brother’s eye. 


I would suggest that these critics 
= go to this Scripture for guidance. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 

in support of H.R. 6400. 

For more than 100 years the American 
people have been striving to obtain the 
most basic right of a democracy—the 
right to vote and the responsibility for 
the election of their public officials. As 
legislators it is our duty to protect and 
to insure every citizen the right to vote. 
The forefathers of this great country 
created certain basic ideals which were 
designed to give meaning and purpose 
to our Nation, but these were not just 
written or spoken words which would 
pass unnoticed. Rather, 200 years later 
they represent the image of Americans 
who fought and died, not in vain, but for 
such principles as “all men are created 
equal,” 

I have come to only one conclusion 
with regard to the so-called bona fide 
voter qualification tests; they have been 
used and continue to be used as instru- 
ments intended to deprive citizens of 
the right to register and vote. 

The problem is indeed complex, but 
it can be simplified. If democracy is to 
fiourish it must do so in a climate which 
affords respect, dignity, and equal pro- 
tection under the law to all of its citi- 
zens regardless of race or color. A 
hungry mouth must be fed, an eager 
mind must be educated, and all America 
must be assured the right to vote. Un- 
less there is a comprehensive approach 
to these problems, frustration, discrim- 
ination, and the destruction of the 
American way of life will result as a 
byproduct of a confused society. We, 
as legislators, must face these problems 
and search for answers which accom- 
plish the goals and principles outlined 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 provides that 
answer. The brutalities and violence 
which have existed in the past, and are 
continuing even now, are damaging to 
our image abroad in connection with 
civil rights. 

Even while we are administering our 
expensive foreign aid programs, we 
Americans sometimes find the very na- 
tions that are benefiting from the pro- 
grams are exhibiting indifference and 
even ingratitude toward us—and this, 
even while we are continuing to perform 
these friendly acts. 

But what has motivated these appar- 
ently unjustified attitudes of indiffer- 
ence or lack of appreciation, if you will? 
What do the emerging, underdeveloped 
countries of the world witness taking 
place within the democratic government 
of the United States? We must not for- 
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get that the martyrdom of the Reverend 
James J. Reeb and Viola Gregg Liuzzo 
made headlines in many countries of 
the world. Those, and other unfortu- 
nate incidents, have caused world leaders 
to question the leadership of a country 
which is supposed to exemplify the best 
in the democratic form of government. 
Leaders of those countries have mixed 
feelings regarding the policies we are 
following in our own country. 

Mr. Chairman, must we continue to 
use meaningless words and phrases 
which circumvent the problems of racial 
discrimination? 

To insure the basic rights of every 
American, to foster leadership which 
will have the genuine admiration and 
approval of the emerging democracies, 
and to strengthen the foundations of the 
American way of life, I strongly urge 
the passage of H.R. 6400. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, effec- 
tive Federal legislation to guarantee to 
all Americans the fundamental right of 
equality in voting has been long needed. 
Had action to implement the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution been 
taken years ago, in my view, the need for 
other Federal action to assure equal op- 
portunities and rights for Negroes would 
have been sharply diminished and per- 
haps eliminated. Diminished also, hope- 
fully, would have been racial unrest, dis- 
turbances and violence. 

Given the right of franchise, Negroes 
could have participated in bringing about 
needed reforms at the local level. There- 
fore, I consider this a historic moment 
that has been too long delayed. 

This legislation has special significance 
for me because I have the privilege of 
representing what is known as the Lin- 
coln district—much of the area once 
represented in the House of Representa- 
tives by Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s hometown, Springfield is in 
my district, as are many of the places 
he visited as an itinerant lawyer. Spring- 
field and Quincy, Ill., where one of the 
celebrated Lincoln-Douglas debates oc- 
curred, recently observed the 100th anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s death and the end 
of the Civil War. 

Lincoln’s two great contributions were 
saving the Union and emancipating the 
slaves. Emancipation still remains an 
ideal without substance in some areas 
where Negroes have been denied the most 
Significant expression of freedom—the 
right to vote. This legislation hopefully 
will give greater substance to this ideal, 
and bring closer the true American 
brotherhood for which Lincoln lived and 
died. 

In this year, filled with significance for 
human rights, I rejoice that a con- 
stituent of mine, a young student of 
Springfield—Lincoln’s >hometown—has 
the honor to serve as a page of the 
House of Representatives. He is Frank 
Mitchell, the very first Negro to serve in 
1 capacity in the long history of this 


He serves the House today when a bill 
important to the Lincoln heritage is 
being considered. Frank was appointed 
to this position by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. Forp], who heads the 
party of Lincoln in this body. 
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Frank has done a good job. He is a 
credit to the State and to the party of 
Lincoln. We are all proud of him, and 
glad that he could be present and serve 
1 an official capacity on this historic 

ay. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle have 
pointed out the many, many reasons H.R. 
6400 should not be enacted into law. I 
can only endorse their statements. 

I stand before the House today to urge 
all Members as fairminded men to ex- 
amine their motives—to look inward and 
ask themselves one question—the very 
question to be voted upon today. The 
question is not shall we have a new 
voting rights bill—that question is now 
moot. The question before the House 
today is shall we have a fair, constitu- 
tionally sound voting rights bill that gov- 
erns everyone in the United States 
equally, or shall we have a bill that ap- 
plies to only part of the United States? 

Mr. Chairman, is it possible that a ma- 
jority of the Members of a majority of 
the States will voluntarily surrender to 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment one of the last rights reserved to 
and exercised by the States? To me, 
this is incredible. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 is not an an- 
tidiscrimination bill. It is an anti-South 
bill—politically inspired and contrived 
and aimed at the only section of the 
country the administration did not carry 
in the last election and cannot control 
today. 

How can any man vote for a law that 
is designed to prohibit voter discrimina- 
tion in only 6 States and impliedly sanc- 
tion discrimination in the other 44 
States? The very bill the administration 
claims will abolish discrimination will, 
in fact, set up discrimination against six 
States of the Union. Under the guise of 
civil rights, six Southern States are being 
punished for having voted wrong. H.R. 
6400 is not a just bill—and it was not 
designed to be just. How can any bill 
that creates two classes of people or 
States be considered just or fair? Are 
we in the South now second-class 
citizens? 

If we are to have a bill, let us treat 
everyone alike. The passage by this 
House of H.R. 6400 will be one more giant 
step toward a totalitarian government. 
Only by passage of a bill affecting all 
Americans equally will we continue to 
have a nation of laws—not of men— 
with equal justice for all. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, today we 
approach the climax of strenuous and 
lengthy debate which has ranged over 
the past week and, more accurately, the 
past century on the matter of equal vot- 
ing rights and opportunity for every 
American citizen. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York, indicated at the opening 
of this debate, it has taken a century for 
us to infuse the 15th amendment with 
legal and moral strength. There has 
been little doubt in the minds of many 
members of Congress and citizens of this 
Nation that no matter how clever and 
subtle the modes of discrimination have 
become, the desire of Negroes in this 
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country to vote freely in every State has 
remained unstinted. The 15th amend- 
ment and the entire Constitution can 
have little meaning for any citizen of 
this country if 1 citizen, or 10 million, 
find no solace or protection in the words 
of this great document. 

In this last-gasp effort, our Republi- 
can colleagues have tried once again to 
reinstate themselves as the party of 
Lincoln by attempting to broaden the 
voting rights measure to all the States 
of the Union. This effort is shallow. 
These attempts distort the true intent 
of this legislation, to reach areas of this 
country in which many rightfully en- 
titied to citizenship in the United States 
have been disenfranchised in great 
numbers. 

It is no longer possible to question 
whether there has been discrimination 
in the matter of voting in the South. 
To fabricate defenses of the existing 
franchise is to deny the basic precepts 
of equality in the United States and, 
thereby, deny the Constitution as the 
basis of our form of Government. Those 
who would perpetuate such a system and, 
therefore, vote against this legislation 
subvert the very purpose for which all 
of us are here, are sworn to uphold. 

In those areas of the Nation. which 
Republicans attempted to cover under 
their substitute amendment, legal ma- 
chinery exists and recourse is allowed 
when there has been illegal disenfran- 
chisement.: 

As we pass this great legislation today, 
I wish to pay tribute to the great gentle- 
man from Louisiana, our beloved Demo- 
cratic whip, for his brilliant presentation 
in behalf of this bill. He persuades me 
of the positive and progressive change 
which is now surging forward in the new 
South. As the history of his life in 
public can easily prove, he is a true 
statesman and leader of men; he is, 
above all, a great and devoted American. 
Nothing greater can be said of any man. 
I am proud to join in support of this 
vital legislation, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

The broadened electorate of the South 
will provide new vigorous support for 
essential programs in the North and 
throughout the Nation in our common 
effort to fight against poverty, unem- 
ployment, and neglect. A total elec- 
torate—embracing all Americans—will 
serve the total needs of America—too 
long suppressed. As this voting rights 
legislation serves the individual—it will 
also serve the Nation, providing new 
dignity for both. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my enthusiastic support for 
H.R. 6400, as amended by the Judiciary 
Committee, and to pay tribute to the 
superb work that has been done by that 
committee under the distinguished lead- 
ership of the dean of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York, Chairman EMAN- 
UEL CELLER. 

I am highly gratified that the House 
rejected the Republican substitution for 
the Celler bill. This substitute would 
have been a far weaker measure, partic- 
ularly with respect to the abolition of 
literacy tests in those States where dis- 
crimination has been rampant, and in 
regard to the application of an auto- 
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matic formula for the appointment of 
Federal examiners in certain States and 
areas where there is a clear history of 
discrimination. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
original H.R. 6400 was amended in the 
committee to include the abolition of poll 
taxes as a prerequisite for voting in State 
and local elections, in accordance with 
the recommendations that I and others 
made in testifying before the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The failure to insert such a prohibi- 
tion in the bill passed by the Senate is a 
serious weakness in that bill and I hope 
the bill ultimately enacted by the Con- 
gress will preserve the prohibition. 

In my testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee on March 25, 1965, in addi- 
tion to urging a flat prohibition of poll 
taxes, I recommended the addition of 
language which would extend the protec- 
tions of the bill to the type of situation 
which arose last year when the regular 
Democratic delegation from Mississippi 
to the Democratic National Convention 
was chosen through a series of Party 
caucuses and conventions from which 
Negroes were excluded. 

It is a source of intense gratification 
to me that this suggestion of mine was 
accepted, first by the subcommittee, and 
later by the full committee. The method 
chosen of reaching the problem was to 
add to the definition of the word “vote,” 
in section 14(c) (1), the concept that vot- 
ing for party office was covered as well 
as voting for public office. The Judiciary 
Committee report made clear that the 
intention was to include within the pro- 
tections of the bill election of such party 
officers as delegates to conventions. No 
attempt to amend this language was 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
House, and it will be in the bill presented 
to the House for final passage. It ap- 
pears to me to be most important that 
this protection be provided and I hope 
that it will be retained in the bill as 
ultimately enacted by the Congress and 
signed by the President. 

This is a great day in the history of 
the House of Representatives, and I am 
proud to be a part of it. The voting 
rights bill of 1965 is another giant step 
in the march of the American people 
toward the realization of the ideal stated 
in the Declaration of Independence that 
“all men are created equal.” In the 
achievement of equal opportunities, 
nothing is more important than the 
guarantee of the franchise, and this bill 
should, if properly administered, do that 
job once and for all. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6400, the voting rights 
bill. In my opinion, it is absolutely es- 
sential that every citizen be treated 
equally in his right to register and vote. 
Unfortunately, this is still not the case 
in some of the States. It is intolerable 
that discrimination in some States is 
continuing to occur on the grounds of 
race. The purpose of H.R. 6400 is to 
eliminate such discrimination and to in- 
sure that all citizens be given equal 
treatment in registration and in voting. 
They are fully entitled to such equal 
treatment. Therefore, I hope this House 
will pass H.R. 6400 by an overwhelming 
vote. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. This country has reached a junc- 
ture where it can no longer postpone 
truly effective action to guarantee the 
right to vote to all of our citizens regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. I strongly 
prefer the Ford-McCulloch substitute to 
the committee bill. I had a direct hand 
in developing the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute and I am proud that the House 
Republican Task Force on Voting Rights, 
under the leadership of Representative 
WILLIAM McCuttocn, of Ohio, called for 
voting rights legislation before any pro- 
posal was advanced by the administra- 
tion. The members of that task force 
are our distinguished colleagues: the 
gentleman from Indiana, Congressman 
WILLIAM G. Bray; the gentleman from 
California, DEL Clawson; the gentleman 
from New York, JOHN LINDSAY; the gen- 
tieman from Minnesota, CLARK Mac- 
Grecor; the gentleman from Maryland, 
CHARLES McC. Maruras; the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, VERNON THOMSON; the 
gentleman from Oregon, WENDELL 
Wyatt; and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, ANCHER NELSEN. 

Mr. Chairman, in many respects I 
must admit reservations with reference 
to the Celler-committee bill as now writ- 
ten. It is an unnec punitive 
measure. Its deficiencies have been in- 
adequately covered over with a patch- 
work of clumsy devices. Forty-three 
States in our country are not subject to 
the automatic triggering device in the 
Celler bill. This leaves out the State of 
Texas where fewer than 50 percent of 
the people voted in 133 counties in 1960. 
Texas, Arkansas, Florida and other 
States are left out because discrimina- 
tion there is accomplished by means 
other than a literacy test or device. I 
fear that the cumbersome court pro- 
cedures, which will be the only resort in 
these 43 States, will be inadequate. In 
addition, the seven States automatically 
covered and frozen in by the Celler bill 
are being subjected to what Chairman 
CELLER himself called, a cruel and harsh 
measure. Cruelty, harshness and ex- 
tremism in matters of this nature sel- 
dom serve the ultimate cause of justice. 
This was well illustrated by the extrem- 
ism of the Reconstruction Era, which 
boomeranged upon the Negro with such 
vehemence that we still have not ac- 
complished many elementary guarantees 
of citizenship for the Negro in the South. 
The most damaging discrimination is the 
subtle, indirect discrimination which 
emanates from fear, hatred, and emo- 
tional upheavals. I am unhappy that we 
are not passing the very best legislation 
today to guarantee voting rights of all 
our citizens now. I fear we shall have 
to return to this task in a short time to 
increase the effectiveness of this law in 
areas exempted from the automatic 
triggering device and, on the other hand, 
to alleviate the harshness of the law in 
other respects. 

Certainly, areas complying in full faith 
and honesty should be released from 
heavy-handed intrusions as soon as pos- 
sible. I believe the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute is a far better piece of legislation 
than the Celler-committee bill. 
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In view of the critical need for voting 
rights legislation in this country today, 
however, I shall vote for the Celler bill 
in the event the Ford-McCulloch substi- 
tute is rejected on the recommittal mo- 
tion. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation in gen- 
eral, and particularly in favor of section 
10 which abolishes poll taxes as a prereq- 
uisite to the exercise of the privilege of 
voting. 

The right to cast a meaningful vote is 
the most important right which distin- 
guishes a democracy from other forms of 
government. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that the Congress should go as far as 
the Constitution allows to secure this 
right for all citizens. The 15th amend- 
ment provides that the right of citizens 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by any State on account of race or color 
and authorizes the Congress to enforce 
this amendment by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

By enactment of section 10(a) of H.R. 
6400 the Congress would make a congres- 
sional finding as follows: The Congress 
hereby finds that the requirement of the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting has historically been one of the 
methods used to circumvent the guaran- 
tees of the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution, and was adopted in 
some areas for the purpose, in whole or 
in part, of denying persons the right to 
vote because of race or color; and that 
under such circumstances the require- 
ment of the payment of a poll tax as a 
condition upon or a prerequisite to vot- 
ing is not a bona fide qualification of an 
elector, but an arbitrary and unreason- 
able restriction upon the right to vote 
in violation of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. 

In the light of this explicit congres- 
sional finding, if the constitutionality of 
section 10 were raised, the question which 
a court would have to decide would not be 
whether or not poll taxes were discrimi- 
natory, but merely whether there was 
sufficient evidence so that Congress could 
reasonably believe that poll taxes were 
discriminatory. 

The economic evidence presented to 
the Congress alone would be sufficient. 
It is clear that the poll tax places a far 
heavier burden on Negroes than on 
whites. According to the 1960 census, 
for example, the median family income 
for white families in Alabama was nearly 
2% times greater than for nonwhite 
families. Similarly, the median income 
for white families in Mississippi is 3 
times greater than for nonwhite fami- 
lies. 

The Congress could justifiably base a 
finding that the poll tax was conceived 
in discrimination in Ratliffe v. Beale, 74 
Miss. 247 (1896), in which the Missis- 
sippi supreme court frankly admitted 
that the poll tax was purposefully dedi- 
cated to restricting Negro suffrage. 

The Congress could reasonably find 
that the poll tax is by its very nature 
discriminatory. For just as literacy 
tests discriminate against the victims of 
a segregated educational system, so poll 
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taxes discriminate against the victims 
of a segregated economic system. 

I share with Mr. Justice Black the be- 
lief that “no right is more precious than 
the right to vote,” and that “other rights 
are illusory if the right to vote is un- 
dermined” Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 
U.S. 1, 17. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our constitutional 
responsibility and our moral duty to end 
these poll taxes which have been used 
to discriminate against certain American 
citizens. 

I urge the enactment of H.R. 6400. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the bill to secure voting 
rights to all Americans. This legisla- 
tion would give full force and effect to 
the 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1870 to pledge that the 
right to vote shall not be abridged on 
account of race or color. 

This debate is a test of democracy. It 
is a test of whether we truly believe the 
goals which were set when the Ameri- 
cans of the 18th century wrote the his- 
toric documents by which we sought 
freedom and by which we governed our 
course. It is a test of whether we can 
truly make progress toward the national 
goals which have been stated, which 
have been examined and reexamined 
throughout the years. We are approach- 
ing the third century of the Nation’s ex- 
istence, and we must make every effort 
to secure those rights for all Americans. 

It is fitting that this debate began in 
a week which opened with the Nation’s 
most honored and revered celebration— 
the celebration of its independence on 
the Fourth of July. Whenever the Con- 
gress considers a measure dealing with 
the full attainment of rights for all 
Americans, it provokes strong emotional 
feelings. Yet measures to secure the 
full recognition of human dignity that 
we have pledged to our people fall di- 
rectly among the national goals of this 
country. We need to assure ourselves 
that we are not wasting our people by 
denying to some the full use of their 
capabilities. 

At the base of this question lies the 
assurance of an effective, working de- 
mocracy. The right to vote is a precious 
one, and it is basie to the privileges of 
American citizenship. The systematic 
exclusion of some Americans from the 
polls in certain areas of the country has 
been documented by the necessity to 
press this issue in the courts, and it has 
aroused the indignation of many Ameri- 
cans throughout the country. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to 
insist that its will and the will of the 
majority in this country—the will that 
all Americans receive equal treatment 
under the law and be given the right to 
vote when they are qualified—be 
respected. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to H.R. 6400, 
the so-called voting rights bill. In the 
name of abolishing discrimination, it 
offers discrimination itself. It allows 
all but seven States in America to keep 
literacy tests and qualifications for vot- 
ing, and denies it to those seven States. 

In the name of defending rights under 
the Constitution, it violates the Consti- 
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tution itself. Article IT, section 1, clause 
2 of the Constitution gives to the States 
legislatures the power to set voter quali- 
fications. This is absolute and specific. 
In no subsequent part of the Constitu- 
tion or amendment is this power revoked. 
It is beyond the power of Congress to re- 
voke, no matter how laudable the end 
may be. The Congress and the legisla- 
tures of three-quarters of the States in- 
formed the American people clearly over 
a year and a half ago by the passage of 
the 24th amendment that setting voter 
qualifications was a State and not a Fed- 
eral responsibility. All the constitu- 
tional authorities in America cannot 
erase this reaffirmation of basic princi- 
ple recognized and accepted for the en- 
tire history of the Republic by all courts 
and by all men. 

The main contention of the lawyers 
and the Attorney General in the matter 
of constitutionality seems to rest on the 
John Marshall decision in McCulloch v. 
Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, 321, and it said: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adopted to that end, which are not prohib- 
ited, but consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitutional. 


But the “letter and spirit” of the Con- 
stitution are clearly violated by this bill: 
the “letter” of article II, section 1— 
quoted above—is violated; and the 
“spirit” of the 15th amendment is vio- 
lated ruthlessly by discriminating 
against seven States. 

What profit the Negro if he gains 
everything, if in doing so, he further de- 
stroys the very charter of his own liber- 
ties or rights? What discipline will any 
law have which is beyond the power of 
the lawmakers to enact? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the last 15 years this Congress 
has been called upon to discuss and 
weigh and approve or reject a variety 
of so-called civil rights legislation. Over 
the years, I have vigorously opposed all 
such legislation on the grounds that it 
was derisive, punitive, and unconstitu- 
tional. 

However, never have I been con- 
fronted with a proposal—and I refer to 
H.R. 6400—that would inflict such ar- 
rant discrimination on my own State of 
Alabama and on her southern neighbors. 
Under H.R. 6400 and companion pro- 
posals, Alabama and five other Southern 
States are classified—if you will—as 
lepers, as something apart from the 
other 44 States of our Union. The so- 
called Voting Rights Act of 1965 was 
drafted, and is being processed, to af- 
fect just six States of this Nation. 

Is this a vendetta, Mr. Chairman? It 
has been called that. Is this a program 
to coerce the South, to whip it into line 
with powerful regional blocs of the North 
and West? 

H.R. 6400 would appear to have just 
that purpose. And, further, H.R. 6400 
would appear to be devised to inflict pun- 
ishment on six Southern States for al- 
leged sins of the past. 

H.R. 6400, Mr. Chairman, is a harsh 
measure and we of the South must go 
back almost 100 years to its equal in op- 
pression and injustice. 
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The legislation seems to have been 
fashioned to settle old scores. 

This legislation will do nothing but 
incite turmoil and discord in the South. 
It will bring law and order into con- 
tempt. 

It will lay the groundwork for further 
public demonstrations and will breed 
further civil disobedience and pit race 
against race. 

This legislation will reopen old wounds 
because, patently, it is based on prejudice 
and a cruel spirit of retribution. It rep- 
resents a cruel and gratuitous slap in the 
face to the moderate South which has 
been moving forward in recent years to 
insure the equality of the Negro. 

I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
majority of the white citizens of Ala- 
bama believe firmly in the principle that 
all qualified persons—white or Negro— 
have the right to register and vote. 

We have been making steady progress 
in the field of Negro voter registration. 
Left alone, freed of outside interference, 
we could do better. But, certainly, we 
cannot satisfy intemperates who come 
from afar seeking to overturn in a few 
months a way of life rooted in years and 
years of historical and social develop- 
ment. 

If we approve a Voting Rights Act of 
1965, it will mean the denial of steady 
progress under time-honored constitu- 
tional processes. It will mean a triumph 
for intemperates and the pressure groups 
they represent. 

It will mean, Mr. Chairman, new dic- 
tatorial powers for the Attorney General 
of the United States, who holds an ap- 
pointive office. It will mean in Ala- 
bama, and her five sister States singled 
out for punishment, an invasion by a 
flood of Federal agents and snoopers, 
who, ostensibly, will have the duty of 
accelerating the rate of Negro registra- 
tion. Literacy tests will be suspended in 
these six Southern States, but not in any 
other State now employing them. 

Under a Voting Rights Act of 1965, the 
yoter registration process in six States of 
the Union will become subject to Execu- 
tive decree. Provisions of our Constitu- 
tion will be ignored, or vetoed, by the 
Attorney General all down the line, 
whether Federal, State, or local elections 
are concerned. 

The legislation we have under consid- 
eration, Mr. Chairman, would make a 
mockery of the Constitution. Through 
a single Federal statute, it would wipe 
out the constitutional rights of our 
States. 

Certainly, this legislation ignores the 
fact that our Constitution reserves to 
each State the right to establish its own 
voting laws. Further, it ignores the fact 
that we already have laws under which 
discrimination in voting may be elim- 
inated through the courts. 

This legislation is a direct and vicious 
assault on States rights and our precious 
and time-tested democratic processes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am utterly opposed to 
this legislation and I shall fight it with 
all the strength I have. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to represent the people of the 
Sixth District of Alabama in the or 
gress. On their behalf, I assert 
support and their support of the 15th 
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amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding which I reassert my 
opposition to H.R. 6400 as a bill which I 
consider to be unnecessary, unconstitu- 
tional, and discriminatory. 

This bill is unnecessary because suf- 
ficient remedy already exists to protect 
American citizens against discrimination 
as to race or color in registration and 
voting. Not only the Constitution itself, 
but seven addition statutes offer such 
protection, the most recent of which, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, is just now mak- 
ing its effect felt in areas of alleged dis- 
crimination. 

In describing the present situation in 
Dallas County of Alabama during the 
subcommittee hearings, Attorney Gen- 
eral Katzenbach said, regarding the dis- 
trict court decision of February 4, 1965: 

This time the court substantially accepted 
our contentions and the relief requested by 
the Department was granted. Specifically, 
the court enjoined use of complicated lit- 
eracy tests and knowledge-of-government 
tests and entered orders designed to deal 
with the serious problem of delay. Whether 
this most recent decree will be effective only 
time will tell. We hope and expect it will be. 


Thus, the Attorney General indicated 
there was effective relief available in the 
1964 act. He might have added that im- 
mediately upon receiving the decision 
of the court the local officials announced 
their intention to comply. 

This bill is unnecessary also because it 
is the will of the people within my State 
and in other Southern States to them- 
selves make sure there is no discrimina- 
tion in registration and voting because of 
race or color. The people of Alabama 
have been much maligned and are much 
misunderstood. 

They are in fact in overwhelming ma- 
jority decent, law-abiding, God-fearing 
Americans as fine as any citizens of this 
land. They are willing and fully compe- 
tent to put their own house in order with- 
out further Federal statutes in this area. 

This bill is also, in my considered judg- 
ment, unconstitutional. Yesterday I in- 
troduced a resolution calling upon this 
body to reaffirm its support of the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. I did 
so for good reason. This amendment re- 
serves to the States all powers not spe- 
cifically given by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government. In recent years, 
however, it has increasingly become the 
habit of both the Congress and the courts 
to apparently assume the opposite, to 
wit, that all powers rightfully belong to 
the Federal Government unless specifi- 
cally reserved to the States. This meas- 
ure, however, goes even beyond this. It 
strikes down without constitutional 
amendment powers specifically reserved 
to the States in article I of the body of 
the Constitution itself. 

Last year, in 1964, distinguished con- 
stitutional lawyers of this House agreed 
in floor debate on the poll tax amend- 
ment that a constitutional amendment 
was required for such a change. This 
year, it has suddenly become acceptable 
to revise the Constitution in precisely the 
same area through an act of Congress, 
according to these same gentlemen. 
With this strange reasoning I cannot and 
do not concur. 
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Finally, this bill discriminates against 
certain specific States, predetermined by 
use of a magic formula. As I indicated 
earlier in listing some of the areas of its 
inequity, H.R. 6400 gives these States no 
opportunity to comply and relieves all 
others of such necessity. As in John 
Calvin’s theology, some are predestined 
to be damned and others foreordained to 
be spared according to the terms of this 
legislation. The rights of the affected 
States are abrogated, seriously and for an 
indefinite period of time, thereby threat- 
ening all the rights of all the States for 
all future time. 

The greatest discrimination, however, 
is against the citizens of the 43 States not 
covered by this bill. For it creates a 
double standard of law in which an il- 
literate citizen could be registered by 
Federal mandate in Alabama, move to 
New York and immediately be disenfran- 
chised, with Federal sanction, for so 
doing. 

This bill is unnecessary, unreasonable, 
and unconstitutional. Its passage is, 
therefore, to my mind unthinkable. I 
urge that it be defeated, and that this 
body pass no further legislation which 
does not honor all the Constitution and 
protect equally, the consitutional rights 
of all the people of this Republic. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to join my colleagues who support 
H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

I have listened to the debate on the 
floor during the past several days with 
mixed feelings of regret and optimism— 
regret that in this great Nation of ours 
conditions are such as to require the 
passage of a legislative measure as that 
which we are now considering. I do not 
know whether the scheduling of this bill 
as the first order of business after the 
189th anniversary of our country’s Dec- 
laration of Independence was by design 
or not, but in my judgment some signifi- 
cance should be attached to that fact. 

It was not by pure chance that under 
Thomas Jefferson’s able draftmanship 
the Declaration of Independence should 
state that “all men are created equal.” 
These were not hollow words. Rather, 
they reflected the serious thinking of a 
people whose courage, sacrifice, and sense 
of justice provided the proud heritage 
which we now call ours. During the 
course of nearly two centuries since our 
country’s birth, many Americans dared 
to pay more than lipservice to the funda- 
mental principle that was penned by Jef- 
ferson. They did so in order to preserve 
the democratic principles upon which 
this Nation was founded and the Con- 
stitution which created the framework 
for a government which would practice 
these principles without regard to race, 
color, creed, or economic status. 

Against such a background, we have 
voiced our views, for or against, the 
measure which is now on the floor. The 
expressions of some are tinted with party 
considerations; those of others reflect 
geographic consideration and social ori- 
gin. And those of still others show un- 
due attention to the minutiae of the bill. 
However, I am convinced that all of my 
colleagues are genuinely concerned with 
the circumstances which have given rise 
to this legislative proposal. 
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And therein, Mr. Chairman, lies the 
basis of my optimism. Whatever may 
have been the expressions of my col- 
leagues with respect to the bill as re- 
ported by our Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and whatever may have been the 
nature and extent of amendments pro- 
posed on the floor, I know that all of the 
Members of this great body are motivated 
by a desire to do the right thing in ac- 
cordance with our oath of office and the 
proud heritage that is ours. 

Americans may differ in their views 
of the applicability, initially, of constitu- 
tional principles to a given set of circum- 
stances. Having decided that such ap- 
plicability exists, we may again differ as 
to the nature and extent of the applica- 
tion of such principles. We are con- 
fronted today with a situation in which 
a large segment of our population is 
deprived, for one reason or another but 
chiefly because of the accident of birth, 
of the right to vote. Can anyone seri- 
ously and sincerely argue that this is not 
in contravention to the guarantees of the 
15th amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution? The amendment states the fun- 
damental principle that the right to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
States or the Federal Government on ac- 
count of race or color. Can anyone seri- 
ously and sincerely deny that there exists 
today both a denial and an abridgment 
of the right to vote to a large segment 
of our Negro American population? 

Mr. Chairman, the eyes of the Nation 
and the world are upon us today. After 
we close our legislative debate, which in 
and of itself is a great manifestation of 
our democratic principles, I urge that 
we carry out our obligation and respon- 
sibility to support the U.S. Constitution 
and its amendments. This we can do 
by providing the urgently needed imple- 
mentation of the guarantees of the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
we can do by voting in favor of H.R. 6400. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to speak now about section 
10 of the bill. Section 10 deals with 
poll taxes. It has two subsections: The 
first contains a congressional finding that 
the tax is an arbitrary and unreasonable 
restriction upon the right to vote in vio- 
lation of the 14th and 15th amendments. 
The second subsection prohibits denial 
of the right to vote because of failure to 
Pay a poll tax. 

As submitted to the Congress by the 
Department of Justice, H.R. 6400 con- 
tains no bar against poll taxes. Indeed, 
the Department has taken the position 
that such a provision would be of doubt- 
ful validity. Nevertheless, both the 
House and Senate Committees on the 
Judiciary overruled the Department and 
inserted antipoll tax provisions. While 
I have known the Attorney General for 
many years and have the highest regard 
for him and his judgment, on this one 
heis wrong. Indeed, I find it rather odd 
that in a bill which has provisions as 
sweeping as this one has—and properly 
so—the Department becomes faint of 
heart when it comes to the poll tax. 

Now, I do not dismiss the objections 
which have been raised to the constitu- 
tionality of this section cavalierly and 
without considerable thought. But after 
looking at the cold, hard facts I am per- 
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suaded that the poll tax operates to 
abridge the right to vote on racial 
grounds. The reason, of course, is an 
economic one. 

Let us assume that the various sub- 
jective tests barred by this bill are elim- 
inated in Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Virginia, a Negro will still have to 
pay a poll tax before voting. Any 
analysis of the comparative economic 
positions of whites and Negroes in these 
States will show that the poll tax is 
harder on Negroes than it is on whites. 

In Alabama, the median annual in- 
come of white families is almost 24% 
times that of Negroes; in Missisisppi, al- 
most 3 times; in Texas, twice; and in 
Virginia twice. When conditions in 
rural counties in those States are con- 
sidered, the relative burden upon the 
Negro is even greater. In Tate County, 
Miss., the median annual income for 
white families is $3,500; for Negroes, 
$900; in Jefferson County, $4,180 for 
whites, for Negroes, $890; in Issaquena 
County, $3,500 for whites, $960 for 
Negroes. In each of these counties, the 
income of white families is thus at least 
3% times that of Negroes. In circum- 
stances like these, it is perfectly clear 
that a poll tax will systematically be 
harder on Negroes than on whites. 

Certainly, the slightest degree of dis- 
crimination, even if only theoretical, is 
distasteful. But here we are talking 
about more than theory. For a man 
who is trying to bring up a family on 
$900 a year, scraping up $4 to vote is 
more than theory; it is, in fact, more 
than a day’s pay. Furthermore, the 
figures I have cited, believe it or not, are 
medians. Half of the Negroes in these 
areas are earning even less. 

The relationship between the poll tax 
and the relative ability of Negroes to pay 
it, is no accident in the South. The leg- 
islative history of the poll taxes in that 
area shows that we are not the first to 
discover that if a certain portion of the 
population is poorer than the rest, the 
prededitioning of a right upon the pay- 
ment of a fee will discourage that group 
from exercising the right. In Ratcliff 
against Beale, for example, the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi conceded that the 
Mississippi poll tax was designed to im- 
pede Negro voting. Or take the remarks 
of the president of the Alabama con- 
stitutional convention that adopted the 
poll tax. As he put it: 

The purpose of the convention was, within 
the limits imposed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to establish white supremacy. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee in 
1942, issued a report summing up its 
study of the poll tax. It stated: 


We think a careful examination of the 
so-called poll tax constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, and an examination particu- 
larly of the constitutional conventions by 
which these amendments became a part of 
the State laws, will convince any disinter- 
ested person that the object of these State 
constitutional conventions, from which 
emanated mainly the poll-tax laws, were 
moved entirely and exclusively by a desire 
to exclude the Negro from voting. 


Mr. Chairman, I see no need to labor 
this point. The plain fact is that in this 
country there is a disparity in the eco- 
nomic status of Negroes and whites. 
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This is starkly apparent in the poll tax 
States. Poll taxes were designed to take 
advantage of this disparity; there can be 
no doubt that they have been success- 
ful. 

To be discriminatory a provision need 
not say “this is directed at Negroes.” 
The poll tax does everything short of 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that 
upon the record which is before this Con- 
gress, the elimination of the poll tax on 
the basis of the responsibilities placed 
upon Congress by the 14th and 15th 
amendments is necessary, it is wise, and 
it is constitutional. In taking up the 
voting rights problem, we have directed 
ourselves at eliminating those devices 
which have made a mockery of the 
rights so proudly proclaimed in our Con- 
stitution. 

It is an ancient principle of equity that 
one may not do indirectly what one is 
prohibited from doing directly. I be- 
lieve it would be a tragedy if this Con- 
gress eliminates the devices that directly 
deprive Negroes of their franchise, only 
to find that the same end is being 
achieved indirectly through the poll tax. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have staunchly supported making real 
the right to be a complete citizen in the 
United States in 1965. This citizenship 
includes the privilege of becoming a voter 
and casting one’s ballot without govern- 
mental obstacles being placed in the way. 

With this in mind, I introduced a bill 
to provide for the implementation of vot- 
ing rights on March 15, 1965—H.R. 6254. 
This bill preceded the filing of the ad- 
ministration bill which in changed form 
we are discussing today. 

On March 17, 1965, I told the House 
that qualified Americans were being pre- 
vented from voting because of the color 
of their skin and that the guarantees of 
our Constitution concerning the political 
rights of citizens of the United States 
were being flaunted. 

I pointed out that the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 provided legal sanctions which 
would help the Nation to move toward 
the goal of equal treatment for all citi- 
zens, but I also said that it was neces- 
sary to take further steps to guarantee 
access to the polls without impediment. 

I am happy that this legislation has 
completed the long route and now is be- 
fore us for final action. I consider it a 
vitally important step in bringing the 
benefits of democracy to all our citizens 
and as such to be of particular signifi- 
cance in today’s turbulent times when 
we are trying to show the validity of de- 
mocracy to a frequently dubious world. 

Mr. Chairman, I do, however, wish to 
express my opposition to the proposed 
amendment to waive the English lan- 
guage requirement for voting. 

It seems to me to be a reasonable re- 
quirement that a voter should be able 
to read and write English. This has long 
been the custom in my State, as well as in 
other States. Political campaigns are 
conducted in English and affairs of state 
are transacted in English. As the New 
York Times in an editorial of May 22, 
1965, said: 

A voter who spoke or read no English would 
have great difficulty in knowing whom or 
what he was voting for. 
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In the Meriden (Conn.) Journal of 
June 3, 1965, it was said: 

A voter not equipped with a knowledge of 
English would be poorly prepared to make a 
reasoned choice of candidates. He could not 
read newspapers printed in English contain- 
ing reports of the candidates’ claims and in- 
formation about their backgrounds and po- 
litical records. He could not understand 
television programs in English beamed at the 
voter. 


The obvious course is for the prospec- 
tive voter to learn English. Our public 
facilities have long been available and 
have been extensively used by those seek- 
ing citizenship. 

This amendment has no place in this 
bill. It touches only local interests and 
it should be opposed in principle. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the debate on this bill, ref- 
erence was made to the laws of the State 
of New York as requiring ownership of 
real property and the payment of taxes 
thereon, in order to be entitled to vote 
in school board and school bond elec- 
tions. I rise Mr. Chairman to straighten 
the record on this point and to inform 
my colleagues on this point. 

Not only is there no requirement that 
one be an owner of real property—or 
that the taxes on such property be paid 
in order to be entitled to register and 
vote—but provides that one who occu- 
pies property under a lease as a tenant 
is also entitled to vote. 

The complete text of section 2012 of 
the education law, of the State of New 
York is as follows: 

QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 

A person shall be entitled to vote at any 
school meeting for the election of school 
district officers, and upon all other matters 
which may be brought before such meetings, 
who is: (1) a citizen of the United States; 
(2) 21 years of age; (3) a resident within 
the district for a period of thirty (30) days 
next preceding the meeting at which he 
offers to vote; and who, in addition thereto, 
possesses one of the following three quali- 
fications: (a) owns or is a spouse of an 
owner, leases, hires, or is in the possession 
under a contract of purchase of, real prop- 
erty in such school district liable to taxation 
for school purposes, but the occupation of 
real property by a person as lodger or board- 
er shall not entitle such person to vote, or 
(b) is the parent of a child of school age, 
provided such a child shall have attended 
the district school in the district in which 
the meeting is held for a period of at least 
eight (8) weeks during the year preceding 
such school meeting, or (c) not being the 
parent, has permanently residing with him 
a child of school age who shall have attended 
the district school for a period of at least 
eight (8) weeks during the year preceding 
such meeting. 

No person shall be deemed ineligible to 
vote at any such meeting, by reason of sex, 
who has the other qualifications required by 
this section. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and author of this legislation 
stated earlier that “This is no time for a 
Thaddeus Stevens,” but, unfortunately, 
his actions speak louder than his words. 
This legislation is the most vindictive 
and vicious ever, aiming at the South. 

Many references have been made to the 
various “mathematical trigger devices” 
in this bill, and all are equally reprehen- 
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sible and indefensible. Yet, while we 
are discussing the various triggers of this 
legislation, I care not whether these 
triggers are pulled by the President, the 
Attorney General, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission or the District Court of Washing- 
ton, it should be equally evident to all 
that the gunbarrel of this legislation is 
aimed at the heart of the South. It is 
lamentable, but equally evident, that 
many of our citizens in the North are 
willing to forgive all former enemies ex- 
sity those south of the Mason-Dixon 

e. 

It is difficult to state with complete 
accuracy when it began. Nor can we 
know when it will end. We can, how- 
ever, say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that it is now at the highest 
point in our history. I refer to the rape 
of our Constitution for political expe- 
diency. No other rational explanation 
exists for the proposal known as H.R. 
6400. 

Within the past few days I read the 
following in a national magazine: 

A workable definition of a functional illit- 
erate is the man who believes the proposed 
legislation of Lyndon Johnson is constitu- 
tional. 


The setting of voting standards is a 
legitimate exercise of the power of the 
sovereign States. This power is theirs 
alone, being clearly and succinctly stated 
in article I and amendment XVII of the 
Constitution. Amendment XV is essen- 
tially negative or prohibitive in nature. 
It does not represent an enlargement of 
Federal authority, but merely restricts 
State action. Merely saying that the 
bill is constitutional, as I understand the 
Attorney General has done on several 
occasions, does not make it so. 

I know that the manifold constitu- 
tional shortcomings of this measure have 
been called to the attention of this body 
by others. I know also that you are 
aware that as recently as 1959, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the power of the 
States to impose literacy requirements 
for voters. If these were valid in 1959, 
it is inescapable that they are valid in 
1965. 

All of us know, Mr. Speaker, that the 
support of this measure is primarily the 
result of mass hysteria created and nur- 
tured by the national press. An excel- 
lent example of this is the highly preju- 
dicial and incendiary cartoon which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, depicting a State trooper in 
Selma, Ala., with blood dripping from 
his fingers and the caption: 

I just got him before he reached the 
church door. 


Admittedly, we have little control over 
irresponsibility on the part of some of 
the press, but certainly we are responsi- 
ble for our own actions. While the 
above is about what one would expect 
from the Washington Post, it ill becomes 
the membership of this body when it 
abandons its own responsibility, sur- 
renders its own judgment, and succumbs 
to mob rule. 

It is most disheartening, Mr. Chair- 
man, but also very true, that passage of 
this measure may make political points 
for many of you. The more you abuse 
the South, the higher your stock rises in 
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the North. And you have probably won- 
dered many times, “When will these 
Southerners learn that this House is not 
going to give them any consideration? 
Why do they persist always in clutter- 
ing our minds with talk about the Con- 
stitution?” Well, in all honesty, Mr. 
Chairman, it is frustrating. You have 
the votes to do just about as you please 
and the comfort of knowing that the 
more you castigate the South, the 
greater your political reward will be. 
But frustrated and despaired though we 
be, we must appeal to you, hoping ulti- 
mately that the Constitution, which all 
of us have sworn to uphold, will survive 
the assault upon it. 

Where else can we turn? We see some 
of the members of the Supreme Court sit- 
ting on the House floor wildly applaud- 
ing the President’s legislative recom- 
mendations in this field. Can we expect 
impartial examination of these propos- 
als by that body if they become law? 

We see the President of the United 
States take his stand before the Nation 
on the side of those who create and 
thrive on disorder, chaos, and even vio- 
lence, albeit in the name of nonviolence. 
Instead of picking up the chant of the 
professional agitator, “We shall over- 
come,” it would have been more appro- 
priate for him to say, “I have been over- 
come.” And let no man be misled into 
believing that passage of this measure 
will end their activities. 

Their very existence depends upon 
continuation of domestic upheaval and 
their own words tell us not only that 
they intend no letup, but that they plan 
to expand their operations. 

A former President of the United 
States, Harry Truman, stated recently 
5 activities were “sily”. He 

ed: 


They can't accomplish a darned 
All they want is to attract attention. 


Mr. Truman is not looking for votes, 
His position frees him from the pressure 
of making politically motivated state- 
ments. His right of free choice led him 
to disassociate himself from those who 
have chosen to make their beds in the 
temples of the lawless. 

Mr. Chairman, if the bill is fair, why 
not let it apply to all the States? Surely 
the States not covered must be clamor- 
ing to enjoy its benefits. Why does it 
not embrace the District of Columbia, 
the only area where Congress actually 
has authority to provide voter qualifica- 
tions? I notice that the District is not 
covered, and yet I also observe that only 
38.4 percent of its estimated eligible 
voters participated in the presidential 
election of 1964. These figures are from 
the table prepared by the Civil Rights 
Commission, which I assume is the basis 
for selection of those States and sub- 
divisions subject to coverage by HR. 
6400. The 38.4 percent is only 0.4 per- 
cent higher than the figure given for 
South Carolina in the same chart. Is 
voter discrimination so widespread in the 
District of Columbia? I would assume 
not, when I am told that one precinct 
here gave Senator Goldwater only 14 
votes to his opponent’s more than 3,700. 
I cannot match that in South Carolina 
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although I can offer one from my home- 
town where Goldwater got 55 votes and 
his opponent received 2,203. And there 
was a rural box in my county where the 
Senator received 21 votes and the other 
candidate collected 301. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, is it not strange that five of 
the seven States against whom this bill is 
directed voted against President Johnson 
last November? Perhaps you can con- 
vince yourselves that H.R. 6400 is not 
motivated by vindictiveness, but it will 
be difficult to convince the open-minded 
citizen of this. 

I do not ask you to take my word for 
the fact that there is no voter discrimi- 
nation because of race in South Carolina. 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
NAACP, stated sometime during 1963 
in Charleston, that any Negro not reg- 
istered in South Carolina had only him- 
self to blame. Within the past several 
weeks the State leader of the voter edu- 
cation project, the drive to register Negro 
citizens, has stated publicly that his only, 
repeat, only, difficulty is apathy. Two 
Attorneys General of the United States 
have sent investigators into my State 
and on neither occasion was any sub- 
stantial evidence of discrimination un- 
covered. 

I would like also to call your attention 
to an article which appeared in the Mon- 
day, March 22, issue of the Washington 
Post, on page A-8. The author is Robert 
E. Baker. Neither the Post nor Mr. 
Baker are widely heralded for their con- 
servative views. Mr. Baker wrote in 
part, as follows: 

The plain fact of the matter is that Negroes 
in the South who fail to vote because of 
apathy outnumber those who do not vote 
because of discrimination. 


You may ask then, “Why do you object 
to this bill when you have nothing to 
fear? If you are not guilty of discrimi- 
nation, the bill provides a method of re- 
lief from its provisions.” Mr. Chairman, 
if you point a loaded gun at my head, 
surely you would not expect me to take 
much comfort by any words assuring that 
you did not intend to fire it. 

From time immemorial we have found 
that good government depends upon in- 
formed voters. We have seen in our 
personal experience that the pattern of 
voting in the Negro precincts does not 
refiect an independent or individually 
considered vote as noted in examples 
given above. We know the pattern of 
the block vote, slips of paper with num- 
bers or names given to each voter as he 
enters the polling place, to be returned 
upon leaving so that they may be passed 
on to others. Voting for numbers. 
Herded through like sheep. And you 
propose to increase this practice by 
eliminating literacy tests in those States 
which prevented the President’s election 
by acclamation. I strongly oppose the 
denial of the right to vote to any qualified 
citizen, but, at the same time, I oppose 
as strongly measures which can serve 
only to lower the quality of voting. We 
cannot hope to improve the quality of 
voting by eliminating all literacy tests. 

Quality nearly always suffers when 
quantity occupies the focal point of one’s 
thinking. No exception will follow if 
H.R. 6400 is enacted into law. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill repudiates the 
golden thread of American justice by 
striking down the presumption of in- 
nocence until proven guilty. It would 
require a State or board of registration 
to bring an action before a three-judge 
Federal panel, not at home, but in the 
District of Columbia, to prove that they 
are not guilty of discrimination, even 
though there has never been an allega- 
tion by anyone that they had been dis- 
criminated against. This bill defies all 
judicial reason and robs the people of 
far more rights than it purportedly seeks 
to confer on some. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this so-called 
voting rights bill is the most irrespon- 
sible and unconstitutional hodgepodge of 
legislative nonsense ever penned by man. 
I urge its defeat. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6400 as reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee. It is a sad 
commentary that after the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964, and after 
Supreme Court decision after Supreme 
Court decision outlawing the white pri- 
mary, the club primary, the grandfather 
clause and other discriminatory devices, 
we are still debating on the floor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives whether 
cr not we are to put an end to second- 
class citizenship in this Nation. 

This time we must do the job once and 
for all. 

We are witnessing a revolution—a rev- 
olution that is one of the most hopeful 
and exciting things that could happen 
to this Nation. For its successful con- 
clusion will effectively bring 20 million 
American citizens into the political 
process. 

Last February, I visited Selma, Ala., 
with two of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Marnras] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem]. I was awed 
by the determination and conviction of 
the men and women whom we met. This 
determination survived intimidation and 
inhumanity and I have every confidence 
that it will continue to survive these 
conditions until full citizenship is guar- 
anteed. A respected and dedicated 
clergyman from Boston, James Reeb, lost 
his life in Selma. His death shocked 
and saddened millions of Americans who 
knew that somehow we were all responsi- 
ble for this senseless tragedy. 

Speaking in Boston, soon after his 
death, I said that there can be no first- 
class citizens anywhere in this country 
so long as there is second-class citizen- 
ship for one group of Americans. 

In my judgment we have reached the 
end of the line. If we do not enact the 
strongest possible legislation here, we 
make a mockery out of the democratic 
process. 

Three days after our visit to Selma, 
eight Republican Members of Congress 
introduced a voting rights bill. We were 
subsequently joined by more than 20 of 
our Republican colleagues. Later in the 
session we introduced a second bill, pre- 
pared under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from New York, Congressman 
LINDSAx, providing for the elimination of 
the poll tax, and protection for citizens 
in exercising their first amendment and 
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voting rights. While the bill before us 
does not include completely adequate 
protection for citizens in casting their 
ballots, I think that is an effective piece 
of legislation that should be enacted. 

By invalidating tests for voting that 
have been used time and time again to 
bar citizens from the polls, we can halt 
the public evasion and irresponsibility 
that has led so often to private violence. 

In the recent report of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission on voting in Missis- 
sippi, there is quoted an exchange be- 
tween Commission Member Dean Gris- 
wold of the Harvard Law School and a 
Mississippi registrar. When Dean Gris- 
wold asked the registrar to interpret a 
complicated provision of the Mississippi 
constitution involving corporation taxa- 
tion, which had been given to several 
Negro applicants, the registrar was un- 
able to answer. Dean Griswold said: 

I find it a little hard to see how citizens of 
Mississippi are expected to interpret the sec- 
tion if the registrar is unable to do so and he 
is the person who grades the interpretation 
which is made by a citizen of Mississippi. 


This bill will meet that need. 

I was pleased to see that the House Ju- 
diciary Committee has called for the out- 
right prohibition against any State or 
political subdivision denying any person 
the right to register or to vote because of 
his failure to pay a poll tax or any other 
tax. Throughout its history the poll tax 
has been inevitably linked with discrim- 
ination. The noted historian of the 
South, C. Vann Woodward, tells us that 
regardless of the variety and complexity 
of constitutional provisions to disfran- 
chise the Negro in the latter part of the 
19th century, “they all contained the 
poll tax.” Other States added this device 
to their existing constitutions. 

Just as do literacy tests, moral charac- 
ter tests, and voucher requirements en- 
courage administrative arbitrariness and 
avoidance, so does the poll tax. The 
Civil Rights Commission report on Mis- 
sissippi is replete with examples of the 
failure of Mississippi sheriffs to accept 
the proffered tax payments. Since the 
law requires that the tax be paid in 2 
successive years, it is obvious how effec- 
tive this tactic can be in continuing to 
disfranchise a significant number of 
citizens, 

Failure to eliminate the poll tax here 
and now would merely throw it up as a 
last line of defense for those now de- 
prived of literacy and similar tests. 

H.R. 6400 also effectively prevents the 
enactment of new and potentially dis- 
criminatory voting requirements by re- 
quiring prior approval by the district 
court, or the failure of the Attorney 
General to disapprove. 

Congressional power to enact H.R. 
6400 is clear. As far back as 1939 the 
Supreme Court in Lane against Wilson 
declared that the language of the 15th 
amendment nullifies sophisticated as 
well as simple-minded modes of dis- 
crimination.” 

The devices at which this legislation is 
aimed are both simple minded and so- 
phisticated: simple minded in their un- 
alterable purpose to continue the dis- 
franchisement of thousands of Negro 
citizens, and sophisticated in the ingenu- 
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ity with which the mechanisms of denial 
have been developed. 

I will not belabor the specific provi- 
sions of this measure as they have been 
thoroughly covered by other Members. 
In my judgment, this legislation con- 
fronts us with a clear test of our democ- 
racy. We must open the doors of the 
democratic process to all our citizens. 
For without participation there can be 
no progress; without involvement there 
can be no initiative. H.R. 6400 must 


pass. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, in order to fulfill our con- 
stitutional responsibility at the National 
Legislature, we should consider very 
carefully the bill that the President has 
recommended to us despite his urging 
that we enact it against an early dead- 
line and with no compromise. 

The bill would, in general, eliminate 
literacy tests in any State or county 
where less than 50 percent of those of 
voting age were registered or voting in 
the presidential election of 1964. 

Let us consider for a moment the ques- 
tion of literacy tests. The Supreme 
Court has on several occasions defended 
the right of States to establish literacy 
tests as a voter qualification. As re- 
cently as 1959, in the Lassiter case from 
North Carolina, the Court said: 

The ability to read and write likewise has 
some relation to standards designed to 
promote intelligent use of the ballot. Lit- 
eracy and illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, 
color, and sex, as reports around the world 
show. 


The Attorney General has indicated 
that the President’s proposal would not 
flatly abolish literacy tests. But it cer- 
tainly would outlaw them for a period of 
5 years in the few States and counties 
affected by the bill. We should consider 
whether or not the country is prepared to 
set aside constitutional provisions for a 
temporary period of whatever duration. 

Literacy tests themselves are not evi- 
dence of discrimination. The applica- 
tion of them can be. And so corrective 
legislation should not be aimed at literacy 
tests unless we are ready to prohibit them 
everywhere in the country, and unless we 
disregard constitutional principles. 

With regard to other deficiencies of the 
bill the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] ably demonstrated the prob- 
lem which is presented in attempting to 
segregate States where the 1964 presi- 
dential vote or registration was more 
than 50 percent of the persons of voting 
age from those States where the vote or 
registration was less than 50 percent. 

He pointed out the factors other than 
discrimination which may lead to a low 
voting percentage in a general election or 
to a low registration. He demonstrated 
that in States with a history of political 
domination by one party, the vote may 
be greater in primary elections than in 
general elections, or the registration may 
be low because of the lack of contested 
elections. And he showed that substan- 
tial numbers of persons of voting age may 
not register to vote for reasons having 
nothing to do with discrimination: tran- 
sients, noncitizens, military personnel, or 
persons who simply want nothing to do 
with voting for personal reasons. 
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The bill gives the Attorney General 
power to appoint Federal examiners 
simply on the basis of “his own judg- 
ment.” And it prescribes no tests or rules 
for selection of the examiners and 
specifies no methods of operation. It 
gives the examiner power to register 
voters as he sees fit. 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent 
an Attorney General from appointing a 
county political party chairman as vot- 
ing registrar with power to register or 
refuse to register voters as he wishes. 
This would be an extraordinary author- 
ity. 

How can we justify the feeling that 
punitive Federal action must be taken 
against States which record a voting 
registration or participation of less than 
50 percent while we pay no heed to places 
where the percentage might be 51 or 60 
percent? Surely in the light of cool 
analysis some months in the future this 
arbitrary proposal will appear to be 
artificial and contrived to many who may 
not see it now. How soon would the Con- 
gress again be called on to enact new 
voting legislation all over again? 

And if this kind of action can be taken 
against a few selected States, then it ap- 
pears that some other punitive action can 
be taken against some other group of 
States for some other apparently worthy 
objective. But we should consider that a 
central government with this kind of 
authority can proceed another time with 
less regard to the real or suggested merits 
of the objective, and with less regard to 
an informed popular will. 

This is how the National Socialist 
movement of the Germany of the 1930’s 
was brought to prominence: Greater 
government authority on a wave of 
emotional fever followed by the loss of 
individual political expression. The 
Stage preceding acquisition of absolute 
power by Adolf Hitler was the period 
during which the national legislature al- 
lowed itself to be intimidated by execu- 
tive authority into putting its stamp of 
approval on measures eliminating the 
potence of representative government. 
Today’s popular demand for centraliza- 
tion of power is tomorrow’s dictatorship. 

If we now are to approve voting rights 
legislation we should do so in the light 
of cool analysis and reason, not on the 
basis of emotion. We should not put 
the Federal Government in the position 
of dictating a State’s voting laws on the 
basis of arbitrary percentages in an ar- 
bitrarily selected selection. 

What we should do is retain State au- 
thority to determine its voter qualifica- 
tions in accord with the Constitution, 
but assure that each State’s qualifica- 
tions are applied without discrimination 
to all individuals regardless of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

I wonder if many Members of Con- 
gress today do not fear within themselves 
that many persons feel so strongly in 
favor of a voting right law that just any 
voting rights law will do without regard 
to its real merits. I have the distinct 
impression that it takes courage today 
in a northern State to publicly declare 
oneself in favor of taking a close look at 
the President’s bill or to suggest that 
there may be improvements that can be 
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made. In that connection, I want to 
make note here of some of the comments 
we have seen recently in nationally re- 
spected newspapers. 

First. Arthur Krock in the New York 
Times, March 16, 1965: 


The administration’s bill * * * would re- 
verse precedents deeply embedded in the 
constitutional and political history of the 
United States. And care must be taken lest 
the backswing prove too wide for the con- 
science of the Supreme Court and the obli- 
gation of Members of Congress to the people 
of the several States. 


Second. Arthur Krock in the New York 
Times, March 22, 1965: 


The more time that is allowed to point out 
the flagrant constitutional and procedural 
flaws in the draft submitted by the admin- 
istration, the more plainly these flaws will be 
exposed.” 


Third. Richard Wilson in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, March 24, 1965: 

The question that the advocates of the 
[President’s] new voting rights bill have as 
yet failed to answer adequately is this: Why 
should literacy tests as a qualification for 
voting be perfectly all right in 45 of the 50 
States, but invalid in the other 5? This is 
another example of the devious legislative 
tactics in the Johnson administration to 
achieve results by legal circumlocution, 
Literacy requirements have validity both in 
reason and in law. It makes sense that a 
voter should have at least an elementary 
ability to read and write the language of the 
country in which he resides. It hardly needs 
to be argued, also, that a Federal law should 
apply equally to the citizens of all States. 
The strange, awkward, and unequal nature 
of this new legislation shows how wrong it is 
to try to legislate on such complicated mat- 
ters in an atmosphere of violence-provoking 
public demonstrations. The Johnson ad- 
ministration was rushed into the presenta- 
tion of a law that has so many obvious flaws 
that it can immediately be challenged in the 
courts. 


Fourth. John Chamberlain in the 
Washington Post, March 25, 1965: 

The law should be limited to sending in 
registrars to provide evenhanded justice in 
enforcing any given State’s own election 
standards. The Federal Government has no 
right to substitute standards of its own. 
What impresses honest and decent southern- 
ers about all this is that it [the President's 
proposal] actually denies equal protection 
of the law under the pretense of providing 
this protection. It penalizes the just along 
with the unjust. So let’s have a Federal law 
that will guarantee fair enforcement of local 
election laws without telling States what 
their own standards shall be. 


Fifth. James Kilpatrick in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, March 25, 1965: 

This is a bad bill; bad in ways that need 
to be understood if something precious is to 
be preserved. This precious something is a 
system of government obedient to a written 
Constitution. If the Congress sacrifices this 
high principle to the pressures of a turbu- 
lent hour, the Congress may succeed in re- 
dressing some palpable wrongs, but a fearful 
price will be paid in the loss of ancient 
values. The bill undertakes to prohibit in 
these States the imposition of those very 
qualifications, when used without discrim- 
ination, that the Supreme Court repeatedly 
has approved, 


Sixth. David Lawrence in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, March 25, 1965: 


The 15th amendment to the Constitution 
* * * now is being construed as giving to 
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Congress the power to control the whole elec- 
tion process by passing a few laws. This 
could mean the removal of all qualifications 
for voting except those that happen to suit 
the party in power. Never in American his- 

has so much power been concentrated 
in the Federal Government which is now 
virtually directed by the one man who occu- 
pies the highest office in the land. 


Finally, Mr. Vermont Royster in the 
Wall Street Journal for March 25, 1965, 
writes of the mood in Congress for hasty 
action on the bill—a mood set by ulti- 
matums for this committee to complete 
its work by a certain date. 

He writes: 

In such a mood, who but a brave man 
could stand up and say, “Wait. Let us see 
what we are doing before we do it.” Who 
but a brave man could ask now about con- 
stitutionality or property or the wisdom of 
the means to a wise end. What weighs 
heavily on the mind is that men in Con- 
gress should have doubts and fear to speak 
them. 


Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, Con- 
gress has the choice today of acting in a 
responsible fashion, or allowing itself to 
be propelled into an irresponsible act. I 
join with many others in hoping that our 
choice will be the former. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle in urging the adoption 
of H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, to enforce the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution, in order to guarantee 
that the full and free exercise of the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote will not be denied or abridged. 

Events in many parts of the country in 
recent months have again clearly shown 
the need for additional Federal legisla- 
tion to guarantee this right for all 
Americans. 

No one can deny that the safety, and 
even the lives of our fellow citizens are 
at stake. In my opinion, the full 
majesty and full resources of the United 
States must be exerted to preserve and 
protect the precious heritage of freedom 
and equality we all are entitled to enjoy. 

President Johnson, in his eloquent ad- 
dress to the joint session of Congress, 
voiced a deeply moving and forceful call 
to action on this vital legislation. 

I urge that the Members of the House 
now answer that call with speed and de- 
termination—to assure, once and for all, 
the unrestricted exercise of the right to 
vote, possessed by every American by 
virtue of his citizenship in this “land of 
the free.” 

Certainly, 95 years after ratification of 
the 15th amendment is not too early for 
the Nation to make good on its promise 
to protect the elementary right of all its 
citizens to full suffrage. 

This bill provides for automatic sus- 
pension of literacy or any other tests or 
devices used to discriminate against 
would-be voters where less than 50 per- 
cent of the voting-age population was 
registered or voted in the 1964 presiden- 
tial election. 

In addition, it authorizes use of Fed- 
eral examiners to register and assure the 
right to vote for all citizens previously 
uae to exercise that fundamental 
right. 
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Another strong feature of this legisla- 
tion is its outright ban on the poll tax 
as a requirement for voting in State and 
local elections, in the same manner as 
the 24th amendment to the Constitution, 
ratified in January 1964, outlawed the 
poll tax in Federal elections. 

All in all, the measure represents a 
clear, practical, effective, and legisla- 
tively responsible way to enable citizens 
to vote without the fear or threat of dis- 
crimination. 

For that reason, I hope the Members 
of this House will pass the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 without further delay, so that 
the Congress may again take a leading 
part in the noble crusade to create a 
better America, to banish the phrase 
“second-class citizen” from our vocabu- 
lary, and to fulfill the revolutionary 
dream of freedom and equality for all 
Americans. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
many colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle have pointed out the many, many 
reasons why H.R. 6400 should not be en- 
acted into law. I can only endorse their 
reasoning and their statements. 

I stand before the House today to urge 
all Members as fairminded men to ex- 
amine their motives—to look inwardly 
and ask themselves one question—the 
key question in our debate today. The 
question is not, “Shall we have a new 
voting rights law”—that question is by 
now moot. The question before the 
House today is, “Shall we have a fair, 
constitutionally sound voting rights law 
that governs everyone in the United 
States equally, or shall we enact a law 
that applies to only part of the Nation?” 

Mr. Chairman, is it possible that a 
majority of the Members from a major- 
ity of the States will voluntarily sur- 
render to the executive branch of the 
Federal Government one of the last 
rights reserved to and exercised by the 
States? To me, this would be incredible. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 is pur- 
ported to be a bill to abolish discrimi- 
nation. It is an anti-South bill—polit- 
ically inspired and contrived and aimed 
at the only section of the Nation which 
the administration did not carry in the 
last election and cannot control today. 

How can any man vote for a bill de- 
signed to prohibit voter discrimination 
in only 6 States and thus impliedly sanc- 
tion discrimination in the other 44 
States? The very bill the administra- 
tion claims will end discrimination will, 
in fact, set up a form of discrimination 
against six States of the Union. Under 
the guise of voting rights, six Southern 
States are being punished for having 
voted wrong. H.R. 6400 is not a just bill, 
nor was it designed to be just. How can 
any bill creating two classes of people 
or States be considered just or fair? 
Are we in the South to become second- 
class citizens? 

If we are to pass à bill, let us treat 
everyone alike and apply its provisions 
equally. The passage by the House of 
H.R. 6400 will be one more giant step to- 
ward a totalitarian government. Only 
by passage of sound legislation affecting 
all Americans equally will we continue to 
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have a nation of laws—not of men—with 
equal justice for all. 

eae CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pi 8 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was on the list, but the time has 
expired. I have a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is con- 
cluded even with a preferential motion. 
The agreement was that all debate would 
conclude at 7:20 p.m. The hour is now 
7:20 p.m. There is no further time. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. At what 
point in this process will we have an 
opportunity to ask for separate votes on 
the Cramer vote-fraud amendment and 
on the Boggs amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the House, after 
the previous question has been an- 
nounced by the Speaker. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6400) to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 440, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a separate vote on the 
Cramer vote- fraud amendment and on 
the Boggs amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on the Gilbert amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, is the Clerk 
going to read the Cramer amendment 
first? 

The SPEAKER. The amendment 
about to be read is the Cramer amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER: On 


page 24, after line 15, insert a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Whoever knowingly or willfully gives 
false information as to his name, address, or 
period of residence in the voting district for 
the purpose of establishing his eligibility to 
register or vote, or conspires with another in- 
dividual for the purpose of enc his 
false registration or illegal voting, or pays or 
offers to pay or accepts payment either for 
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registration or for voting shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both: Provided, however, 
That this provision shall be applicable only 
to general, special, or primary elections held 
solely or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the United States Senate, 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, or Delegates or Commissioners 
from the Territories or possessions.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Cramer amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 253, nays 165, not voting 16, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 175] 
YEAS—253 
Abbitt er McEwen 
Abernethy Edmondson Mi 
Adair Edwards, Ala. MacGregor 
Anderson, III. Ellsworth Mackay 
Andrews, Erlenborn Mahon 
George W. Evans, Colo. Mailliard 
Andrews, Everett Marsh 
Glenn Peighan Martin, Ala 
Andrews, Findley 4 
N. Dak. Fino Martin, Nebr. 
Arends Fisher Mathias 
Ashbrook Flynt Matthews 
Ashmore Foley Michel 
Ayres Ford, Gerald R. Minshall 
Baldwin untain Mize 
Baring Frelinghuysen Moeller 
Barrett Fulton, Pa. Monagan 
Bates Fulton, Tenn. Moore 
Battin Fuqua Morris 
Beckworth Ga Morse 
Belcher Gettys Mosher 
Bell Gibbons Murray 
Bennett Goodell Natcher 
Berry Green, Oreg. Nelsen 
Betts Green, Pa. O’Konski 
Boland O'Neal, Ga. 
Bolton Gross Patman 
Bray Grover Pelly 
Brock Gubser Pickle 
Brooks Gurney Pike 
Broomfield Hagan, Pirnie 
Brown, Ohio Hagen, Calif. Poage 
Broyhill, N.C. Haley Poff 
Broyhill, Va. Hall Pool 
Buchanan Halleck Quie 
Burleson Halpern Quillen 
Burton, Utah Hamilton Randall 
e, Hansen, Idaho Redlin 
Byrnes, Wis. Hardy Reid, Ill. 
Cabell Harris Reid, N.Y. 
Cahill ‘el 
Callaway Harvey, Mich. Reinecke 
Carter Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Casey Hechler Rhodes, Pa. 
Cederberg Henderson Rivers, 8.C 
Herlong Robe: 
Chelf Horton Robison 
Clancy Hull Rogers, Fla. 
Clausen Hungate Rogers, Tex. 
Don H. Hutchinson Roncalio 
Clawson, Del Ichord Roudebush 
Cleveland Irwin ush 
Collier Jarman Rumsfeld 
Colmer Jennings Satterfield 
Conable Joelson Saylor 
Conte Johnson, Pa. Schneebeli 
Cooley Jonas Schweiker 
Corbett Jones, Ala. Scott 
Cramer Jones, Mo. Secrest 
Culver Keith Selden 
Cunningham King, N.Y. Shriver 
Curtin A Sikes 
Curtis Kornegay Skubitz 
Dague Kunkel Smith, Calif. 
Davis, Ga. Laird Smith, N.Y. 
Davis, Wis. Landrum Smith, Va. 
de la Garza Langen S 
Latta Staford 
Devine Lennon Stanton 
Dickinson dsay Stephens 
Dole Lipscomb Stratton 
Dorn Long, La. Stubblefield 
Dowdy McCarthy Talcott 
Downing McClory Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


Duncan, Oreg. McCulloch 
Duncan, Tenn. McDade Teague, Tex. 
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Thomson, Wis. Watkins Williams 
Trimble Watson illis 
Tuck Watts Wilson, Bob 
Tupper Weltner Wolff 
Tuten ey Wright 
Uuman White, Idaho Wyatt 
Utt White, Tex. Wydler 
Vigorito Whitener Young 
Waggonner Whitten Younger 
Walker, Miss. Widnall 
NAYS—165 
Gilligan Nix 
Addabbo Gonzalez O’Brien 
Albert Grabowski O'Hara, Ill. 
Anderson, Gray O'Hara, Mich. 
Tenn. G Olsen, Mont. 
Annunzio Grider Olson, Minn, 
Ashley Griffiths O'Neill, Mass. 
Aspinall Hanley Ottinger 
Hanna Patten 
Hansen,Iowa Pepper 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Perkins 
Hathaway Philbin 
Bolling Hawkins Price 
Brademas ys Pucinski 
Brown, Calif. Helstoski Race 
Burke Hicks Resnick 
Burton, Calif. Holifield Reuss 
Holland Rivers, Alaska 
Cameron Howard 0 
Huot Rogers, Colo. 
Celler Jacobs Ronan 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Rooney, N.Y. 
Clevenger Johnson, Okla. Rooney, 
Cohelan Karsten Roosevelt 
Conyers Rosenthal 
Corman Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Craley ee Roybal 
Daddario Kelly Ryan 
Daniels King, Calif. St Germain 
Dawson Kirwan St. Onge 
Delaney Kluczynski uer 
Dent Krebs Schisler 
Denton Leggett Schmidhauser 
gs Long, Md. Senner 
Dingell Love Shipley 
Donohue McDowell Sickles 
Dow McFall Sisk 
Dulski McGrath Slack 
Dyal McVicker Smith, Iowa 
Edwards, Calif. Macdonald ers 
Evins,Tenn. Machen Stalbaum 
Fallon Mackie Sullivan 
Farbstein Madden Sweeney 
Farnsley Matsunaga Tenzer 
Farnum Meeds Thompson, N.J. 
Fascell Miller Todd 
Flood Minish Tunney 
Fogarty Mink Udall 
Ford, Moorhead Van Deerlin 
William D. Morgan anik 
Fraser Morrison Vivian 
Friedel Moss Walker, N. Mex, 
Gallagher Multer n, 
Garma: Murphy, II. Charles H. 
Giaimo Murphy, N.Y. Yates 
Gilbert Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bonner May Purcell 
Bow Mills Steed 
Harvey, Ind. Morton omas 
Hosmer Thompson, Tex. 
Keogh Powell 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this yote: 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr, Steed against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Purcell with Mrs. May. 

Mr, Mills with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania and Mr. 
BROOKS changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Boggs amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 26, delete lines 23 through 25. 
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On page 27, delete lines 1 through 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof a new section 13, to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 13, Listing procedures shall be termi- 
nated in any political subdivision of any 
State (a) with respect to examiners ap- 
pointed pursuant to clause (b) of section 6 
whenever the Attorney General notifies the 
Civil Service Commission, or whenever the 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
determines in an action for declaratory judg- 
ment brought by any political subdivision 
with respect to which the Director of the 
Census has determined that more than 50 
per centum of the nonwhite persons of voting 
age residing therein are registered to vote, 
(1) that all persons listed by the examiner 
for such subdivision have been placed on the 
appropriate voting registration roll, (2) that 
there is no longer reasonable cause to believe 
that persons will be deprived of or denied the 
right to vote on account of race or color in 
such subdivision; and (b), with respect to 
examiners appointed pursuant to section 
3(a), upon order of the authorizing court. 
A political subdivision may petition the At- 
torney General for the termination of listing 
procedures under clause (a) of this section 
and may petition the Attorney General to re- 
quest the Director of the Census to take such 
survey or census as may be appropriate for 
the making of the determination provided 
for in this section. The District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have jurisdic- 
tion to require such survey or census to be 
made by the Director of the Census and it 
shall require him to do so if it deems the At- 
torney General’s refusal to request such sur- 
bes or census to be arbitrary or unreason- 

e. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 155, nays 262, not voting 16, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 176] 
YEAS—155 
Abbitt Evins, Tenn. McFall 
Abernethy Farnsley McMillan 
Albert Fascell Mackay 
Andrews, Fisher Mackie 
George W. Flynt Mahon 
Andrews, Foley Marsh 
Glenn Fountain Martin, Ala. 
Ashley Fuqua Matthews 
Ashmore Gathings Meeds 
Bandstra Gettys Miller 
Beckworth Gibbons Moeller 
Belcher Gilligan Morris 
Bennett Gray Morrison 
Boggs Griffiths Moss 
Brock Hagan, Ga Multer 
Brooks Haley Murphy, N.Y. 
Broyhill, N.C. Hardy Murray 
Broyhill, Va. Harris O'Brien 
Bu Hays O'Hara, Mich. 
Burleson Hébert Olson, Minn, 
Cabell Hechler O'Neal, Ga. 
Callan Henderson Patman 
Callaway Herlong Pepper 
Carter Hicks Pickle 
Casey Hull 
Celler Hungate Poff 
Chelf Ichord Pool 
Colmer Jarman Redlin 
Cooley Jennings Rhodes, Ariz. 
Jonas Rivers, Alaska 
Craley Jones, Ala. Rivers, S. O. 
Jones, Mo Roberts 
Davis, Ga. —ç Rogers, Fla. 
Garza y Rogers, Tex. 
King, Calif. Roush 
Dickinson Satterfield 
Dorn Kornegay Scott 
Selden 
Downing Lennon Senner 
Duncan, Oreg. Long, La. Sikes 
Edwards, Ala. Love Sisk 
Evans, Colo. McCulloch Slack 
McDowell Smith, Iowa 
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Udall Whitener 
Van Deerlin Whitten 
Waggonner Williams 
Walker, Miss. Willis 
Walker, N. Mex. Wilson, 
Watson Charles H. 
Watts Wright 
Weltner Young 
White, Idaho Zablocki 
White, Tex. 
NAYS—262 
Fraser Murphy, Ill. 
Frelinghuysen Na 
Friedel Nedzi 
Fulton, Pa. Nelsen 
Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Gallagher O'Hara, II. 
Garmatz O'Konski 
Giaimo Olsen, Mont. 
Gilbert O'Neill, Mass. 
Gonzalez Ottinger 
Goodell Patten 
Grabowski Pelly 
Green, Oreg. Perkins 
Green, Pa Philbin 
Greigg Pike 
Grider Pirnie 
Griffin Price 
Gross Pucinskl 
Grover Quie 
Gubser Quillen 
Gurney e 
Hagen, Calif Randall 
Hall Reid, III 
Halleck Reid, N.Y. 
Halpern el 
Hamilton Reinecke 
Hanley Resnick 
Hanne Reuss 
Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, Pa. 
Hansen, Iowa Robison 
Hansen, Wash. Rodino 
Harsha Rogers, Colo. 
Harvey, Mich. Ronan 
Hathaway Roncalio 
Hawkins Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Holifleld Roosevelt 
Holland Rosenthal 
Horton Rostenkowski 
Howard Roudebush 
Huot Roybal 
Hutchinson Rumsfeld 
Irwin yan 
Jacobs St Germain 
Joelson St. Onge 
Johnson, Calif. Saylor 
Johnson, Okla, Scheuer 
Johnson, Pa. Schisler 
Karsten Schmidhauser 
Schneebeli 
Kastenmeier Schweiker 
th Secrest 
King, N.Y. Shipley 
King, Utah Shriver 
Klu Sickles 
Krebs Skubitz 
Kunkel Smith, Calif, 
Laird Smith, N.Y. 
Langen Springer 
Latta Stafford 
Leggett Staggers 
Lindsay Stalbaum 
Lipscomb Stanton 
Long, Md. Stratton 
Me Sullivan 
McClory Talcott 
e Teague, Calif. 
McEwen Thompson, N.J. 
McGrath Thomson, Wis. 
McVicker Todd 
Macdonald Tunney 
Tupper 
Machen 
Madden Utt 
Mailliard Vanik 
Martin, Mass. Vigorito 
. Martin, Nebr. Vivian 
Mathias Watkins 
Matsunaga Whalley 
Michel Widnall 
Minish Wilson, Bob 
Mink Wolff 
Minshall Wyatt 
Mize Wydler 
Monagan Yates 
Moore Younger 
Moo 
Morse 


NOT VOTING—16 


Baring May Steed 
Bonner Mills Thomas 
Bow Morton Thompson, Tex, 
Harvey, Ind. Passman Toll 
Powell 
Keogh 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Toll against. 
Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Mills with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Baring. 


Messrs. GARMATZ, DYAL, ANDER- 
SON of Tennessee, and RODINO 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. ROGERS of Texas, and KING 
of California, changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded, the Gilbert 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 16, line 25, insert a new subsec- 
tion (c) to read as follows: 

“(c) No person who demonstrates that he 
has successfully completed the sixth primary 
grade in a public school in, or a private 
school accredited by, any State or territory, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico in which the pre- 
dominant classroom language was other than 
English, shall be denied the right to vote 
in any Federal, State, or local election be- 
cause of his inability to read, write, under- 
stand, or interpret any matter in the Eng- 
lish language, except that in States in which 
State law provides that a different level of 
education is presumptive of literacy, he shall 
demonstrate that he has successfully com- 
pleted an equivalent level of education in a 
public school in, or a private school ac- 
credited by, any State or territory, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in which the predominant class- 
room language was other than English.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 216, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 177] 
YEAS—202 

Burke Delaney 
Addabbo Burton, Calif. Dent 
Albert Byrne, Pa. Denton 
Anderson, Callan 

Tenn. Cameron Diggs 

Annunzio Carey Dingell 
Ashley Celler Donohue 
Aspinall Clevenger Dow 
Baldwin Cohelan Dulski 
Bandstra Collier Dyal 
Barrett Conyers Edmondson 
Bingham Corman Edwards, Calif. 
Blatnik Craley Erlenborn 
Boggs Culver Evans, Colo. 
Boland Daddario Fallon 
Bolling Daniels Farbstein 
Brademas Davis, Ga. Farnsley 
Brooks Dawson Farnum 
Brown, Calif. dela Garza Pascell 
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Poage Secrest Tupper 
Poff Selden Tuten 
Pool Shriver Utt 
Quie Sikes Vigorito 
Quillen Skubitz Waggonner 
Randall Slack Walker, Miss. 
Reid, Ill. Smith, Calif. Watkins 
Reid, N.Y. Smith, N.Y. Watson 
Reifel Smith, Va Watts 
Reinecke Springer Whalley 
odes, Ariz. Stafford White, Idaho 

Rivers, S. O. Staggers Whitener 
Roberts Stanton Whitten 
Robison Steed Widnall 
Rogers, Fla. Step Williams 
Rogers, Tex. Stubblefield illis 
Roudebush Talcott Wilson, Bob 
Rumsfeld Taylor Wright 
Satterfield Teague, Calif. Wyatt 
Saylor Teague,Tex. Wydler 
Schneebeli Thomson, Wis. Younger 

er Todd 

tt Tuck 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Michel 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bonner May Purcell 
Bow Mills Thomas 
Harvey, Ind. Morton Thompson, Tex. 
Hosmer Toll 
Keogh Powell 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Keogh for, with Mr, Passman against. 
Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Bonner against. 
Mr Powell for, with Mr. Bow against. 
Mr. Thomas for, with Mrs. May against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Harvey 
of Indiana, 


Mr. ADAMS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT BY MR. COLLIER 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. COLLIER. In its present form I 
am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The 
qualifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Collin moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith, with the following amend- 
ment: Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: “That this Act shall be known 
as the ‘Voting Rights Act of 1965’. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 2. (a) The phrase ‘literacy test’ shall 
mean any requirement that a person as a pre- 
requisite for voting or registration for vot- 
ing (1) demonstrate the ability to read, write, 

understand, or interpret any matter, or (2) 
demonstrate an educational achievement or 
knowledge of any particular subject. 


gentleman 
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“(b) A person is ‘denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote’ if he is (1) not 
provided by persons acting under color of 
law with an opportunity to register to vote 
or to qualify to vote within two weekdays 
after making a good-faith attempt to do so, 
(2) found not qualified to vote by any per- 
son acting under color of law, or (3) not 
notified by any person acting under color of 
law of the results of his application with- 
in seven days after making application 
therefor. 

“(c) The term ‘election’ shall mean any 
general, special, or primary election held in 
any voting district solely or in part for the 
purpose of electing or selecting any candi- 
date to public office or of deciding a propo- 
sition or issue of public law. 

“(d) The term ‘voting district’ shall mean 
any county or parish, except that where 
registration for voting is not conducted 
under the supervision of a county or parish, 
the term shall include any other subdivision 
of a State which conducts registration for 
voting. 

“(e) The term ‘vote’ shall have the same 
mea as in section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971 (e)). 

“FINDINGS 

“Sec. 3. (a) Congress hereby finds that 
large numbers of United States citizens have 
been and are being denied the right to reg- 
ister or to vote in various States on account 
of race or color in violation of the fifteenth 
amendment. 

“(b) Congress further finds that literacy 
tests have been and are being used in various 
States and political subdivisions as a means 
of discrimination on account of race or color. 
Congress further finds that persons with a 
sixth-grade education posses reasonable lit- 
eracy, comprehension, and intelligence and 
that, in fact, persons possessing such educa- 
tional achievement have been and are being 
denied or deprived of the right to register or 
to vote for failure to satisfy literacy test re- 
quirements solely or primarily because of dis- 
crimination on account of race or color. 

“(c) Congress further finds that the pre- 
requisites for voting or registration for vot- 
ing (1) that a person possess good moral 
character unrelated to the commission of a 
felony, or (2) that a person prove qualifica- 
tions by the voucher of registered voters or 
members of any other class, have been and 
are being used as a means of discrimination 
on account of race or color. 

“(d) Congress further finds that in any 
voting district where twenty-five or more per- 
sons have been denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote on account of race 
or color and who are qualified to register and 
vote, there exists in such district a pattern or 
practice of denial of the right to register or 
to vote on account of race or color in viola- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment. 


“APPROPRIATION OF EXAMINERS; PRESUMPTION 
OF PATTERN OR PRACTICE 

“Sec, 4. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies to the Civil Service Commission 
(1) that he has received complaints in writ- 
ing from twenty-five or more residents of a 
voting district each alleging that (i) the com- 
plainant can satisfy the voting qualifications 
of the voting district, and (ii) the com- 
plainant has been denied or deprived of the 
right to register or to vote on account of 
race or color within ninety days prior to the 
filing of his complaint, and (2) that the 
Attorney General believes such complaints to 
be meritorious, the Civil Service Commission 
shall promptly appoint an examiner for such 
voting district who shall be responsible to the 
Commission. 

“(b) A certification by the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be final and effective upon publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 

“(c) The examiner shall examine each 
person who has filed a complaint certified by 
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the Attorney General to determine whether 
he was denied or deprived of the right to 
register or to vote within ninety days prior 
to the filing of such complaint, and whether 
he is qualified to vote under State law. A 
person’s statement under oath shall be prima 
facie evidence as to his age, residence, and 
prior efforts to register or otherwise qualify 
to vote. In determining whether a person 
is qualified to vote under State law, the ex- 
aminer shall disregard (1) any literacy test 
if such person has not been adjudged an in- 
competent and has completed the sixth grade 
of education in a public school in, or a 
private school accredited by, any State or 
territory, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or (2) any 
requirement that such person as a prerequi- 
site for voting or registration for voting (1) 
possess good moral character unrelated to 
the commission of a felony, or (ii) prove his 
qualifications by the voucher of registered 
voters or members of any other class. If ap- 
plicable State law requires a literacy test, 
those persons possessing less than a sixth- 
grade education shall be administered such 
test only in writing and the answers to such 
test shall be included in the examiner’s 
report. 

“(d) If the examiner finds that twenty- 
five or more of those persons within the vot- 
ing district, who have filed complaints cer- 
tifled by the Attorney General have been 
denied the right to register or to vote and 
are qualified to vote under State law, he 
shall promptly place them on a list of eligible 
voters, and shall certify and serve such list 
upon the offices of the appropriate election 
officials, the Attorney General, and the at- 
torney general of the State, together with 
a report of his findings as to those persons 
whom he has found qualified to vote. Serv- 
ice shall be as prescribed by rule 5(b) of 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. The 
provisions of section 8(d) and 8(e) shall 
then apply to persons placed on a list of 
eligible voters. 

“(e) A finding by the examiner under 
subsection (d) shall create a presumption of 
a pattern or practice of denial of the right 
to register or to vote on account of race or 
color. 

“CHALLENGES 


“Sec. 5. (a) A challenge to the factual 
findings of the examiner, contained in the 
examiner's report, may be made by the at- 
torney general of the State or by any other 
person upon whom has been served a certi- 
fied list and report of persons found qualified 
to vote, as provided in section 4(d). Such 
challenge shall be made by service upon the 
Attorney General and upon the Civil Service 
Commission as prescribed by rule 5(b) of 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. Such 
challenge shall be entertained only (1) if 
made within ten days after service of the 
list of eligible voters as provided in section 
4(d), and (2) if supported by the affidavit 
of at least two persons having personal 
knowledge of the facts constituting grounds 
for the challenge. 

“(b) Upon service of a challenge the Civil 
Service Commission shall promptly appoint 
a hearing officer who shall be responsible to 
the Commission, or promptly designate a 
hearing officer already appointed, to hear and 
determine such challenge. A challenge shall 
be determined within seven days after it has 
been made. A person's fulfillment of literacy 
test requirements, if not disregarded by the 
examiner as provided for in section 4(c), shall 
be reviewed solely on the basis of the written 
answers included in the examiner's report re- 
quired by sections 4(c) and 4(d). 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF A PATTERN OR PRACTICE 

“Sec. 6. A pattern or practice of denial of 

the right to register or to vote on account of 


race or color is established (a) if a challenge 
to a finding under section 4(d) has not been 
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made within ten days after service of the 
list of eligible voters on the appropriate State 
election officials and the attorney general of 
the State, or (b) upon a determination by a 
hearing officer that twenty-five or more of 
those persons within the voting district, who 
have been placed on the list of eligible voters 
by the examiners, have been denied or de- 
prived of the right to register or to vote and 
are qualified to register and to vote. The 
listing of additional persons prescribed in 
section 8 shall not be stayed pending judicial 
review of the decision of a hearing officer, 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec, 7. A petition for review of the deci- 
sion of a hearing officer may be filed in the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which the person challenged resides 
within fifteen days after service of such de- 
cision by mail on the person petitioning for 
review, but no decision of a hearing officer 
shall be overturned unless clearly erroneous. 


“LISTENING OF PERSONS FOUND ELIGIBLE 


“Src. 8. (a) Upon establishment of a pat- 
tern or practice, as provided in section 6, the 
Civil Service Commission shall appoint such 
additional examiners for the voting district 
as may be necessary who shall determine 
whether persons within the voting district 
are qualified to register and to vote. In de- 
termining whether such persons are so qual- 
ifed the examiners shall apply the same 

edures and be subject to the same con- 
ditions imposed upon the initial examiner 
under section 4(c), except that a person ap- 
pearing before such examiner need not have 
first attempted to apply to a State or local 
registration official if he states, under oath, 
that in his belief to have done so would have 
been futile or would have jeopardized the 
personal safety, employment, or economic 
standing of himself, his family, or his prop- 
erty. Such examiner shall in the same man- 
ner as provided in section 4(d), certify and 
serve lists of eligible voters and any supple- 
ments as appropriate at the end of each 
month, upon the appropriate election offi- 
cials, the Attorney General, and the attorney 
general of the State, together with reports 
of his findings as to those persons listed. 

“(b) Challenges to the findings of the 
examiners shall be made in the manner and 
under the same conditions as are provided 
in section 5. 

„(e) The Civil Service Commission shall 
appoint and make available additional hear- 
og officers within the voting district as may 

to hear and determine the chal- 
8 under this section. 

“(d) Any person who has been placed on 
@ list of eligible voters shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote in any election held within 
the voting district unless and until the ap- 
propriate election officials shall have been 
notified that such person has been removed 
from such list in accordance with section 10. 
If challenged, such person shall be entitled 
and allowed to vote provisionally with ap- 
propriate provision being made for the im- 
pounding of their ballots, pending final de- 
termination of their status by the hearing 
officer and by the court. 

“(e) Examiners shall issue to each person 
placed on a list of eligible voters a certificate 
evidencing his eligibility to vote. 

“(f) No person shall be entitled to vote 
in any election by virtue of the provisions 
of this Act unless his name shall have been 
certified and transmitted on such list to the 
offices of the appropriate election officials at 
least forty-five days prior to such election. 

“APPLICATION AND PROCEDURE 

“Sec. 9. (a) Consistent with State law and 
the provisions of this Act, persons appearing 
before an examiner shall make application in 
such form as the Civil Service Commission 
may require. Also consistent with State 


law and the provisions of this Act, the times, 
Places, and procedures for application and 
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listing pursuant to this Act and removals 
from eligibility lists shall be prescribed by 
regulations promulgated by the Civil Service 
Commission. The Commission shall, after 
consultation with the Attorney General, in- 
struct examiners concerning the qualifica- 
tions required for listing. 

“(b) Notwithstanding time limitations as 
may be established under State or local 
law, examiners shall make themselves avail- 
able every weekday in order to determine 
whether persons are qualified to vote. 

“(c) Times, places, and procedures for 
hearing and determination of challenges un- 
der sections 5 and 8(b) shall be prescribed 
by regulation promulgated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, provided that hearing of- 
ficers shall hear challenges in the voting dis- 
trict of the listed persons challenged. 


“REMOVAL FROM VOTER LISTS 


“Sec. 10. Any person whose name appears 
on a list, as provided in this Act, shall be 
entitled and allowed to vote in the election 
district of his residence unless and until the 
appropriate election officials shall have been 
notified that such person has been removed 
from such list. A person whose name ap- 
pears on such a list shall be removed there- 
from by an examiner if (1) he has been 
successfully challenged in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed in sections 5 and 7, 
or (2) he has been determined by an ex- 
aminer (a) not to have voted or attempted 
to vote at least once during four consecutive 
years while listed or during such longer 
period as is allowed by State law without 
requiring reregistration, or (b) to have 
otherwise lost his eligibility to vote: Pro- 
vided, however, That in a State which re- 
quires reregistration within a period of time 
shorter than four years, the person shall 
be required to reregister with an examiner 
who shall apply reregistration methods and 
procedures of State law not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act. 


“QUALIFICATIONS OF EXAMINERS AND HEARING 
OFFICERS 


“Sec. 11. Examiners and hearing officers 
appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
shall be existing Federal officers and em- 
ployees who are residents of the State in 
which the Attorney General has issued his 
certification. Examiners and hearing officers 
shall subscribe to the oath of office required 
by section 16 of title 5, United States Code. 
Examiners and hearing officers shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for such other service, but while 
engaged in the work as examiners and hear- 
ing officers shall be paid actual travel ex- 
penses, and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
expenses when away from their usual place 
of residence, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 835 to 842 of title 5, United 
States Code. Examiners and hearing officers 
shall have the power to administer oaths. 


“TERMINATION OF LISTING 


“Sec. 12. The listing provisions of this Act 
shall be applied in a voting district until, 
within any twelve-month period, less than 
twenty-five persons within the voting district 
have been placed on lists of eligible voters 
by examiners. 


“ENFORCEMENT 


“Src. 13. (a) Whenever a person alleges to 
an examiner within twenty-four hours after 
the closing of the polls that notwithstanding 
his listing under the provisions of this Act 
he has not been permitted to vote or that his 
vote was not properly counted or not counted 
subject to the impounding provision, as pro- 
vided in section 8(d), the examiner shall 
notify the United States attorney for the ju- 
dicial district if such allegation, in his opin- 
ion, appears to be well founded. Upon re- 
ceipt of such notification, the United States 
attorney may forthwith apply to the district 
court for a temporary or permanent injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order, and 
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including orders directed to the State and 

State or local election officials to require 

them (1) to permit persons listed under this 

Act to vote, (2) to count such votes, or (3) 

for such other orders as the court may deem 
and appropriate. 

“(b) No person, acting under color of law, 


“(1) fail or refuse to permit to vote any 
person who is entitled to vote under any pro- 
vision of this Act; or 

“(2) willfully fail or refuse to count, tab- 
ulate, and report accurately such person's 
vote; or 

“(3) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
such person entitled to vote under any pro- 
vision of this Act for voting or attempting to 
vote; or 

“(4) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
person for urging or aiding voting or at- 
tempted voting by persons entitled to vote 
under any provision of this Act. 

“(c) No person, acting under color of law 
or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, or 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, or 
coerce, any person for exercising any powers 
or duties under section 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 
of this Act. 

„d) No person shall in any matter within 
the jurisdiction of an examiner or a hearing 
officer, knowingly and willfully falsify or con- 
ceal a material fact, or make any false, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent statement or representa- 
tion, or make or use any false writing or 
document knowing the same to contain any 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement or 
entry. 

“(e) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of subsection (b), (c), or (d) shall be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

“(f) All cases of civil and criminal con- 
tempt arising under the provisions of this 
Act shall be governed by section 151 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1995). 

“(g) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
an applicant for listing under this Act shall 
have exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law. 

“INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS 

“Sec. 14. (a) No person shall, for any 
reason— 

“(1) fail or refuse to permit to vote in 
any State any person who is qualified to 
vote under the provisions of the law of such 
State which are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of Federal law: or 

“(2) willfully fail or refuse to count, tab- 
ulate, and report accurately such person’s 
vote; or 

“(3) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
such person for the purpose of preventing 
such person from voting or attempting to 
vote; or 

“(4) intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
person for the purpose of preventing such 
person from urging or aiding voting or at- 
tempted voting. 

“(b) No person shall, within a year fol- 
lowing an election, (1) destroy, deface, 
mutilate, or otherwise alter the marking of 
a paper ballot cast in such election, or (2) 
alter any record of voting in such election 
made by a voting machine or otherwise. 

“(c) No person shall knowingly or will- 
fully give false information as to his name, 
address, or period of residence in a voting 
district for the purpose of establishing his 
eligibility to register or vote, or conspire 
with another individual for the purpose of 
encouraging his false registration to vote, or 
illegal voting, or pay or offer to pay or accept 
payment either for registration to vote or 
for voting. 
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“(d) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), (b), or (c) shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(e) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be applicable only to general, spe- 
cial, or primary elections held solely or in 
part for the purpose of selecting or electing 
presidential electors, Members of the United 
States Senate, Members of the United States 
House of Representatives, or Delegates or 
Commissioners from the territories or 
possessions. 

“RELIEF FROM ENFORCEMENT OF POLL TAX 

“Sec. 15. (a) Congress hereby finds that 
the constitutional right to vote of large num- 
bers of citizens of the United States is de- 
nied or abridged on account of race or color 
in some States by the requirement of the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in State or local elections. 

“(b) No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall deny any person the right to 
register or to vote because of his failure to 
pay a poll tax or any other such tax. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 16. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application of the pro- 
vision to other persons not similarly situ- 
ated or to other circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby.” 


Mr. COLLIER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the motion). Mr. Speaker, since 
the instructions in the motion to recom- 
mit are the identical language of the 
Ford-McCulloch bill, together with the 
language of the McClory amendment 
which was adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the motion be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 171, nays 248, not voting 15, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 178] 
YEAS—171 
Abbitt Buchanan Dole 
Abernethy Burleson Dorn 
Burton, Utah Dowdy 

Anderson, Ill. Byrnes, 2 Downing 
Andrews, Callaway Duncan, Tenn 

George W. Carter Ed i 
Andrews, Cederberg Ellsworth 

Glenn Chamberlain Erlenborn 
Andrews, Clancy Everett 

N. Dak. Clausen, Findley 
Arends Don H. Fisher 
Ashbrook Clawson, Del Flynt 
Ashmore Cleveland Ford, Gerald R 
Baring Collier Fountain 
Bates Colmer Frelinghuysen 
Battin Conable Fuqua 
Belcher Cooley Gathings 
Bennett Gettys 
Berry Cunningham Goodell 

Curtin Grin 

Bolton Curtis Gross 
Bray Dague Grover 
Brock Davis, Ga. Gubser 
Broomfield Davis, Wis. Gurney 
Brown, Ohio Hagan, Ga. 
Broyhill, N.C. Devine ey 
Broyhill, Va. Dickinson 


Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, Pa, 


Hansen, Iowa 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Okla, 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Smith, N.Y, 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stephens 
Ah a? 
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Schmidhauser Sullivan 
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Walker, N. Mex. 


Schweiker Sweeney Weltner 
Secrest Tenzer White, Idaho 
Senner Thompson, N.J. White, Tex, 
Shipley Todd Willis 
Sickles Trimble Wilson, 
Sisk Tunney Charles H. 
Slack Udall Wolff 
Smith, Iowa Ullman Wright 
Staggers Van Deerlin Yates, , 
Stalbaum Vanik Young 
Steed Vigorito Za 
Stratton Vivian 
NOT VOTING—15 

Bonner May Purcell 
Bow Mills Thomas 
Harvey, Ind. Morton Thompson, Tex, 
Hosmer Passman Ton 
Keogh Powell 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Purcell for, with Mr. Keogh against. 
Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Thomas against. 
Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Toll against. 
Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Mills with Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Thompson, of Texas, with Mrs. May. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 333, nays 85, not voting 15, 


as follows: 


Roll No. 179] 


Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 


Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
rd, 


Ford, 
William D. 


thaway 
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Hutchinson Morgan St. Onge 
Ichord Morris Saylor 
Irwin Morrison Scheuer 
Jacobs Morse Schisler 
Jarman Mosher Schmidhauser 
Jennings Moss Schnee 
Joelson Multer Schweiker 
Johnson, Calif. Murphy, Il Secrest 
Johnson, Okla. Murphy, N.Y. Senner 
Johnson, Pa. Natcher Shipley 
Karsten edzi Shriver 
Karth Nelsen Sickles 
Kastenmeier ix Sisk 
ee O’Brien Skubitz 
Keith O'Hara, Il Slack 
Kelly O’Hara, Mich. Smith, Iowa 
King, Calif. O’Konski Smith, N.Y. 
g, N.Y. Olsen, Mont Springer 
King, Utah Olson, Minn Stafford 
Kirwan O'Neill, Mass. Staggers 
Kluczynski Ottinger Stalbaum 
Krebs Patten Stanton 
Kunkel Pelly Steed 
Laird Pepper Stratton 
Langen Perkins Stubblefield 
Latta Philbin Sullivan 
Leggett Pickle Sweeney 
Lindsay Pike Talcott 
Lipscomb Pirnie Teague, Calif. 
Long, Md. Price Tenzer 
Love Pucinski Thompson, N.J. 
McC: Quie Thomson, Wis 
McClory Race Todd 
McCulloch Randall Tunney 
McDade Redli. Tupper 
McDowell Reid, III Udall 
Reid, N.Y. Ullman 
McGrath Reifel Van Deerlin 
McVicker Reinecke anik 
Macdonald Resnick Vigorito 
MacGregor Reuss Vivian 
Machen Rhodes, Ariz. Walker, N. Mex. 
Rhodes, Pa. Wat 
Mackie Rivers, Alaska Watts 
Madden Robison Weltner 
Mailliard Rodino Whalley 
Martin, Mass. Rogers, Colo White, Idaho 
Martin, Nebr. Rogers, Fla. White, Tex 
Mathias Ronan Widnall 
Matsunaga Roncalio Wilson, Bob 
Meeds Rooney, N.Y. Wilson, 
Michel Rooney, Pa, Charles H. 
Miller Roosevelt Wolff 
Rosenthal Wright 
Mink Rostenkowski Wyatt 
Minshall Roudebush Wydler 
Mize Roush Yates 
Moeller ybal Young 
Monagan Rumsfeld Younger 
Moore Ryan Zablocki 
Moorhead St Germain 
NAYS—85 
Abbitt Fountain O'Neal, Ga. 
Abernethy Fuqua Patman 
Andrews, Gathings Poage 
George Gettys Poff 
Andrews, Gross Pool 
Glenn Gurney Quillen 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga. Rivers, S. O. 
Beckworth Haley Roberts 
Brock Hall Rogers, Tex. 
Broyhill, N.C. Hansen, Idaho Satterfield 
Broyhill, Va Hardy Scott 
Buchanan Harris Selden 
Burleson Hébert 
Callaway Henderson Smith, Calif. 
Casey Herlong Smith, Va. 
Collier Jonas Stephens 
Colmer Jones, Ala. Taylor 
Cooley Jones, Mo. Teague, Tex. 
Davis, Ga. Kornegay Trimble 
Dickinson Landrum Tuck 
rn Lennon Tuten 
Dowdy Long, La, Utt 
Downing McEwen Waggonner 
Duncan, Tenn, McMillan Walker, Miss. 
Edwards, Ala. Mahon Watson 
Erlenborn Marsh Whitener 
Everett Martin, Ala. Whitten 
Pisher Matthews Williams 
Flynt Murray 
NOT VOTING—15 
Baring Keogh Powell 
Bonner May Purcell 
Bow Mills Thomas 
Harvey, Ind. Morton Thompson, Tex. 
Hosmer Passman Toll 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote 

Mr, Keogh for, with Mr. Mills against. 
Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Passman against. 
Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Bonner against. 


Until further notice 


Mr. Purcell with Mrs. May. 
Mr, Powell with Mr. Baring. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 440, I call up from 
the Speaker’s table for immediate con- 
sideration the bill S. 1564, an act to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 1564 


and insert in lieu thereof the text of H.R. 
6400, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to enforce the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity of thanking the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH] and the other members of the 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as well as the rest of 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, for their sincere, painstaking, 
and dedicated service in preparing and 
securing the passage of H.R. 6400. They 
can take great comfort and satisfaction 
from the fact that they have acted so 
and have participated in the passage of 
this voting rights bill which is indeed a 
milestone in the onward march of civil 
rights. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CELLER., I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to take this time to thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for yielding and to 
say that not since I have been a Member 
of the House have I seen more dedicated 
leadership, better prepared and executed 
management of a bill before the House 
than was exhibited in the presentation 
and handling of this matter in the last 
4 long days. We commend the gentle- 
man from New York and all of the coun- 
try is indebted to him. 


REQUEST FOR RESIGNATION 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had delivered a letter to 
the gentleman from New York, Hon. 
EMANUEL CELLER, requesting his resig- 
nation as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Immigration and National 
Policy. I did so in my capacity 
as chairman of the joint committee. 
The reasons for my action are set forth 
in my letter to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], a copy of which I 
shall include in my remarks. I advised 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] that I intended to address the 
House today as soon as possible after its 
convening and that I would mention his 
name. The letter follows: 

JULY 9, 1965. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Rayburn House Office Building. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: After reading your testi- 
mony before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
given on June 17, 1965, it is incumbent upon 
me as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy to re- 
quest that you submit your resignation as 
a member of the joint committee. 

I make this request for the following 
reasons: 

1. You have stated on the public record 
that you oppose any and all efforts of the 
joint committee to fulfill its statutory func- 
tions as defined in section 401 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

2. You have made it clear that you will 
continue your disruptive efforts to prevent 
Congress from discharging in a legal and 
orderly manner its constitutional responsi- 
bilities for regulating immigration into the 
United States. 

3. You have continued to misrepresent the 
facts concerning the House Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality, of which I 
am chairman, with respect to staff, the na- 
ture of prior studies on population under- 
taken by the subcommittee, and the manner 
in which you have failed to honor your com- 
mitment given on the floor of the House on 
April 10, 1964. 

4. More than 1 year has elapsed since 
you stated publicly your intent to obstruct 
the work of the joint committee, yet you 
have taken no steps to abolish the joint 
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committee through an open effort to repeal 
section 401 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Had you taken the time to read the 1964 
hearings before the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Nationality you would have 
observed that both Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and former Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy recognized the necessary role of the 
joint committee in the discharge of con- 
gressional responsibility for regulating im- 
migration into the United States. Neither 
member of the Cabinet regarded the role 
of the joint committee as an intrusion upon 
the authority of the executive branch of 
Government. It is, therefore, strange that 
you as a Member of Congress should raise 
this question in your statement before the 
Senate subcommittee. It is equally strange 
that after the House had approved without 
dissent the funds requested to activate fully 
the joint committee that you should appear 
before the Senate subcommittee in an effort 
to upset the affirmative action taken by the 
House. 

Under any code of ethics you have dis- 
qualified yourself from membership on the 
joint committee. I request therefore that 
you submit your resignation therefrom to 
the Speaker of the House. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Chairman, 


A REPLY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, you have 
just heard the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. FeraHan] and as to what he has 
just said and as to what he intends to 
say perhaps later in the day I shall give 
him the thunder of my silence. 


PREVIOUS CONDITION OF 
SERVITUDE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, the gentleman from the 
Second District of Idaho evidenced con- 
cern about the possible protection of 
prostitutes in Pocatello, Idaho, under the 
15th amendment. 

Since we have received no evidence in 
the Judiciary Committee concerning the 
possible scope and implications of the 
problem, I could not make a specific sug- 
gestion. The 15th amendment does pro- 
hibit discrimination in voting because of 
previous condition of servitude. If the 
gentleman’s point involves the question 
of white slavery in his district, he might 
wish to offer an amendment to the 15th 
amendment to clarify the point. 

There seems, however, to be little na- 
tional concern about this problem. I 
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have had no mail either way from my 
district. We may, on investigation, find 
that it is isolated principally to the Sec- 
ond District of Idaho. 

I would respectfully say to the gentle- 
man that the Judiciary Committee would 
undoubtedly consider any legislative 
proposals he may offer. On first blush, 
8 advise against his making the 
effort. 


QUALIFICATIONS TO VOTE ON 
ROLLCALLS IN THE HOUSE 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week after observing what I considered 
to be a violation of the rules of the 
House, I called the attention of this body 
to the rules for qualifying to vote at the 
end of a rollcall. 

Since that time I have spoken with a 
number of Members who simply did not 
understand the rule and who thanked 
me for bringing the matter to their at- 
tention. It is reassuring to know that 
these Members were not knowingly vio- 
lating the rules of the House. I know 
that we all agree the dignity embodied 
in this Chamber must be maintained 
through clear enforcement of its rules. 

In answer to the many questions I 
have received, I feel that it would be well 
to restate the rule. 

In order to qualify to vote at the end 
of a rollcall, a Member must state that 
three things happened: 

First. That he was in the Chamber 
when his name should have been called; 

Second. That he was listening to the 
Clerk at the time that his name should 
have been called; and, 

Third. That he failed to hear his name. 

There will no doubt be another rollcall 
vote today. At that time, Mr. Speaker, 
in order to clear up any misunderstand- 
ing that may remain, I intend to again 
call attention to this rule. 


WOMEN’S JOB CORPS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in looking 
at the Wall Street Journal this morning 
I noticed an editorial by one of the staff 
writers making references to the so-called 
Women’s Job Corps, as it is being oper- 
ated in St. Petersburg, Fla. In the article 
it is pointed out that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through the Job Corps officials, has 
committed itself to pay $225,000 for an 
18-month lease of a hotel valued at 
$150,000 total. 
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Further, there is a Federal law that 
would prevent an amount in excess of 15 
percent of the appraised value being 
spent. I have sent a letter to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States re- 
questing an immediate investigation of 
this particular situation. 

Coupled with the fact that this partic- 
ular project is creating quite a havoc 
among the residents of this area, there is 
also information indicating it is costing 
about $7,000 per year per girl in this Job 
Corps area, which is about twice as much 
as it would cost to send them to Vassar. 

My letter is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 9,1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: In connection with 
the operation of the so-called Women's Job 
Corps, my attention has been directed to an 
article by Mr. Richard R. Leger appearing in 
the Wall Street Journal on Friday, July 9, 
1965. Among other things, the article states 
that the Job Corps officers are paying $225,000 
for the use of the Huntington Hotel in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Further that the Huntington Hotel’s mar- 
Ket value as indicated by reported tax as- 
sessments, is between $150,000 to $200,000. 

The article states federally negotiated 
leases by law are not supposed to exceed 
15 percent per year of the market value of a 
property. Further the Job Corps people are 
reported to have approved $35,000 in im- 
provements to this hotel. 

It seems to me that this situation cries for 
an immediate investigation. 

If the facts as related are correct, this pro- 
gram could well become the granddaddy of 
all boondoggles. It is requested, therefore, 
that your organization investigate to deter- 
mine the accuracy of this report and advise 
me of your findings at your earliest conven- 
ience. 

Iam enclosing a copy for your information. 


Sincerely, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Member of Congress. 
Enclosure. 


Jos Corps MISFIRE: FIRST WOMEN’S CENTER 
RUNS INTO TROUBLE IN FLORIDA 
(By Richard R. Leger) 

Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA. Uncle Sam's first 
Women's Job Corps center, in operation here 
for only 3 months, is already demonstrating 
a truism evident for decades in public hous- 
ing and foreign aid: A policy of blank checks 
and loose controls can produce a debacle of 
amazing dimensions. 

The city fathers here last week voted to 
throw out the Job Corps venture, amid the 
applause of local hotel men, realtors, mer- 
chants and tourist agents. The Pinellas 
County School Board, which set up and op- 
erates the center for the Government, wants 
out when its contract expires next year, if 
not before. In addition, the Job Corps Di- 
rector here resigned last week, and lively 
scandals about the project are making the 
rounds coast to coast. 

The Job Corps center here is one of about 
100, some for boys and some for girls, the 
Federal Government hopes to have in opera- 
tion within 6 months, The centers, which 
seek to teach useful skills to currently “un- 
employable” young people, have a requested 
budget of more than $200 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. 
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The complaints of the St. Petersburg folks, 
while spiced with lively tales of unchaper- 
oned smoking, drinking, boy-chasing teen- 
age girls, are rooted in economics, The Job 
Corps venture is being carried on a few 
blocks from the downtown area in the Hunt- 
ington Hotel, an old five-story, gray stucco 
building located among hotels and boarding 
houses catering to retired folks. These 
“neighbors” are the source of most of the 
complaints about the Job Corps venture. 


THE DEPARTING GUESTS 


At least seven of the nearby hotels report 
they've lost full-time guests because of the 
noise of the young girls and rowdiness of the 
boys who come to court them. For example, 
the Bond Hotel, just across Second Street 
from the Huntington, has had 13 year- 
around guests leave in a huff in the 3 months 
since the Job Corps center opened. Sum- 
mertime transient bookings total only 6, 
down from 23 last year, complains Owner 
Nin Bond. 

Realtors also have joined the cry. De- 
mand for neighborhood property already is 
falling off and it’s obvious the whole city 
will eventually suffer,” declares Richard D. 
Tourtelot, whose office is four blocks from 
the center. “In the last few months, we've 
had virtually no inquiries for property in this 
area. Last summer they ran in the dozens.” 

All this emanates, according to local folks, 
from moving 270 young girls—50 percent of 
them Negroes, 90 percent of them school 
dropouts and all of them with 7-night-a-week 
dating privileges—into a Deep South hotel 
smack in a neighborhood which long has 
boasted of quiet, subdued surroundings that 
make retirement and old age pleasant. Hotel 
guests were soon complaining of “shocking 
things” going on in cars parked just out- 
side their windows. Hotrods make such a 
continuous uproar that all patrol cars are 
ordered to pass along the street whenever in 
the area. The complaints became so nu- 
merous that Police Chief Harold Smith 3 
weeks ago assigned two officers to the build- 
ing 7 nights a week. 

The Job Corps center tried to mollify the 
neighbors. To ease complaints that the 16- 
to-21-year-old girls constantly entered neigh- 
boring hotels to buy cigarettes, the women’s 
center installed a cigarette vending machine 
of its own. The center asks the girls not to 
drink but has no regulation on smoking. 
The girls are free to date until 10 p.m. Sun- 
day through Thursday and until midnight 
Friday and Saturday. 


CHANGE OF GAMES 


In a move to lessen the din, the Job 
Corps people replaced the net for volleyball, 
a game played by 22 girls, with a net for 
badminton, which permits only four. The 
Saturday night record hops were moved 
from the hotel to the gymnasium of a local 
school. 

It should be noted that the local school 
board did have direction from Federal offi- 
cials on how to run the program. But it ap- 
parently was something less than effective. 
“We were deluged by so many people from 
Washington giving us information and advice 
on community relations, public health, and 
home and family living that it was just plain 
confusing,” contends Pinellas County’s as- 
sistant school superintendent, Joe D. Mills. 
He adds, “While they never outright ordered 
us to rush things, you could feel the urgency 
to get things done in a hurry.” 

Joseph R. Ems, tousled-haired director of 
the St. Petersburg center, who took the job 
in March, a month before the center opened 
but after 75 people already had been put on 
the payroll, submitted his resignation July 1. 
Besides criticizing the center’s location, he 
blames much of his troubles on inept screen- 
ing of candidates by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of the nearly 300 girls sent to the 
center so far, 30 had been sent back home at 
last count. One girl was 5 months’ pregnant 
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when she arrived, another was emotionally 
ill, 2 flatly refused to obey curfews and 
the no-drinking regulation and 20 “weren’t 
sufficiently motivated” to participate in the 


program, Mr. Ems complains. Six more were 


expelled over the July 4 weekend for being 
intoxicated. 

There were some other remarkable aspects 
of the project. One major question being 
raised is whether such a project requires a 
staff amounting to roughly one full-time em- 
ployee for every two girls. Federal over- 
seers apparently didn’t quibble when the 
school system inked in 130 full-time staff 
members for the center’s budget, including 
21 bookkeepers, secretaries, and accountants. 
There's nothing wrong with our ratio of 
staff to students—you'’d find the same at 
Bryn Mawr or any other full-time school,” 
contends Mr. Mills, who did much of the 
budget planning. 

And by most standards, the accommoda- 
tions are pretty costly. The Job Corps is 
paying $225,000 for use of the hotel for 18 
months, despite the fact that the hotel’s 
market value, as indicated by reported tax 
assessments, is between $150,000 and $200,- 
000. The Huntington’s owner, Paul B. 
Barnes, declines to disclose the hotel's gross 
income for 1964. Federally negotiated leases 
by law are not supposed to exceed 15 percent 
per year of the market value of a property. 
But Washington antipoverty officials endorsed 
this lease, nonetheless. Uncle Sam even 
agreed to foot the bill for some $35,000 in 
improvements to the hotel to make it suitable 
for housing the girls. 

Based on an average stay of 1 year, expendi- 
tures for the center are expected to run well 
over $7,000 annually for each girl, consider- 
ably more than it would cost to send her to 
Vasser or a school of similar prestige for a 
year. Federal men trimmed less than 2 per- 
cent from the more than $2.4 million Pinellas 
school officials said they would need to make 
employable young women out of the 300 to 
500 girls Washington to send 
through the center in the first 18 months. 

Under separate appropriations, Washington 
is footing other bills, including roundtrip 
transportation for the girls from cities as 
distant as Portland, Oreg., at an average one- 
way trip cost of $70. Uncle Sam also is pay- 
ing the girls monthly allowances, ranging 
from $30 to $50 each, and depositing $50 per 
month in savings accounts for each girl. The 
cost of recruiting suitable Job Corps candi- 
dates averages $35 each. 

Instruction for the girls so far has in- 
cluded massive doses of recreation, budgeted 
for the 18 months at $110,150, plus vocational 
instruction in such subjects as physical 
therapy, clerical work, and cosmetology. 
Other school courses include instruction in 
home and family life—how to cook, sew, 
shop, and maintain personal grooming. 


THE SITE’S THE THING 


In all fairness, it must be pointed out that 
many of the difficulties of the St. Petersburg 
Job Corps center stem from the selection of 
the site and do not necessarily indict the 
concept of the Job Corps itself or fore- 
shadow similar troubles at other centers. “I 
guess we just weren't thinking but we can 
see now the location was a mistake,” says 
school board member Mildred Day, who was 
one of those who voted to drop the Job Corps 
when the contract expires in August 1966. 

Washington officials wash their hands of 
the site selection, explaining they left it 
completely in the hands of school officials. 
“I have never even seen the center,” says 
Milton Fogelman, director of contracts for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
supervises the Job Corps and other Federal 
antipoverty programs under a budget of 
$1.5 billion requested for fiscal 1966. 

The school site was selected by school offi- 
cials without benefit of competitive bids. 
Joseph J. Busch, an employee of the county 
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school system who teaches adult education 
courses in real estate law, says St. Peters- 
burg Mayor Herman Goldner asked him to 
find a hotel to house the Job Corps. Mr. 
Busch says he was turned down by the first 
hotel he approached but at the second, the 
Huntington, Mr. Barnes, the owner, expressed 
interest. Mr. Busch recalls he then brought 
& school system official to see the Hunting- 
ton. For these services he collected $4,000, 
which he hastens to add was smaller than 
the commission of 5 percent of a lease’s price 
realtors normally collect, 

The Job Corps is young and its early 
trouble in St. Petersburg doesn’t indicate by 
any means the program is doomed to failure. 
“A kid who is unemployable in his lifetime 
is going to cost us about $3,000 a year to sup- 
port plus the fact he won't be paying taxes,” 
declares Mr. Fogelman in Washington, “I 
figure that kid would cost us $150,000 over 40 
years. If we can pull 1,000 kids off the slag 
heap we'll be saving $150 million.” He adds, 
“We think we'll have 40,000 girls and boys 
in the program by December and I believe 
we'll save 60 to 70 percent of them.” 

Despite such enthusiasm, if decades of 
freehanded giving at home and abroad 
haven't taught Uncle Sam how to administer 
such programs, a good many folks are won- 
dering if the St. Petersburg mishap can go 
very far in that direction. . 


UDALL TELLS WHY HE OPPOSES 
DUKE 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the fan- 
tastic and unbelievable action of Secre- 
tary Udall in opposing Duke Power Co. 
projects in Appalachia has stirred and 
shocked my people. The following is an 
account of the Secretary’s exchange on 
“Meet the Press” last Sunday: 

UDALL TELLS WRX HE OPPOSES DUKE 

WASHINGTON.—Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall said Sunday that he thinks 
more competition between public and pri- 
vate power is needed in- South: Carolina 
where Duke Power Co. wants to build a new 
dam. 

Udall was questioned about his opposition 
to the Duke project on the TV panel show 
“Meet the Press.” 

Duke Power Co. wants to build a $700 mil- 
lion generating facility in northwest South 
Carolina in Pickens and Oconee Counties. It 
would be called the Keeowee-Toxaway 
project. 

Udall says the region could be provided 
electric power by the Federal Trotter Shoals 
project on the Savannah River. 

The questions and answers of Udall on the 
Savannah River project went like this: 

Question. Mr. Secretary, let me ask about 
the socialization of electric power in this 
country. How far do you believe this ought 
to go and what rule do you see in the future 
for investor-owned private power com- 
panies? 

PATTERN FIXED 

Answer. I think that in terms of electric 
power, I think the pattern is pretty well 
fixed. I think it was fixed during the— 
during Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal, 
and I think that you could—as I foresee— 
that you will have pretty much the same 
pattern as you have now. In other words, 
public power is over 80 percent of the total 
or private power, rather. Public power has 
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the remainder, and I think in each area you 
are still seeing this, what I consider a very 
fine form of competition between public 
power and private power. 

Question, In the case of the Duke Power 
Co, in the southern part of the United States, 
however, Mr. Secretary, are you not attempt- 
ing to block their efforts to build their own 
electric power system and compel them to 
accept federalized power? 

Answer. No, what I am doing in that in- 
stance—I intervened very recently. 

Question. Yes, you did, on June 21st. 

Answer. On the Savannah River where 
there is one major dam site and going back to 
Teddy Roosevelt’s time, there has been the 
principle that our major rivers should be de- 
veloped for public purposes and I favor the 
Federal Government building this one last 
big dam on the river for public purposes 
rather than turning it over to a private 
company. 

BLOCK INVESTMENT? 

Question. Even though your intervention 
would mean blocking a $700 million invest- 
ment of private capital in part of Appalachia, 
you still favor the building of Trotter Shoals, 
even though it would stop that development 
by private capital? 

Answer. I will give you two answers. The 
Trotter Shoals project is a very big one. This 
would entail a very heavy expense and out 
of that I am sure would grow industry and I 
would question this $700 million investment 
figure. 

As I see it, either plan, will produce other 
investments that are going to benefit the 
entire region, but I think that the Federal 
development of our rivers has proved itself 
in all parts of the country and I think it will 
prove itself down in Georgia and South 
Carolina, too. 

Question. In its petition to the FPC, the 
Duke Power Co. said that its project there 
would generate $18 million annually in State 
and local taxes and $24 million annually in 
Federal taxes. How can you justify a course 
of action that would deny the affected peo- 
ple and localities these benefits? 


MET BOTH GROUPS 


Answer. Well, I would say this, because I 
have met with both groups recently. There 
are rural electric co-ops and municipalities 
that own their own power systems that be- 
lieve that the Federal project will confer 
benefits on them that will be just as great 
and really what is needed in this region of 
the country—the same thing we have in oth- 
er parts of the United States—is a little 
competition between public power and pri- 
vate power. This is what is really needed. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, do the wishes of 
the people count for nothing in this? As I 
understand it, the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, the two Senators from South Caro- 
lina, the entire congressional delegation, the 
General Assembly of South Carolina, the 
governing bodies of every affected locality, 
have adopted resolutions opposing your po- 
sition and supporting Duke Power Co., and 
you still would impose this on them? 

Answer, Well, there are several Congress- 
men and other Senators who favor the Trot- 
ter Shoals project, Mr. Kilpatrick, and this 
is the way it usually is in one of these fights, 
and Congress will have the final say. We 
don’t, but as far as this project is concerned, 
I think the Federal solution is the best 
one. 


GEORGE J. FELDMAN, AMBAS- 
SADOR-DESIGNEE TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF MALTA 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
plaud, with pleasure, the action of 
President Johnson in designating George 
J. Feldman as the first U.S. Ambassador 
to Malta. I know the many Members of 
the House and Senate who know George 
Feldman join me in this congratulatory 
note. 

The appointment of this distinguished 
American to this exalted and important 
position in beautiful and ancient Malta 
will be welcomed by the inhabitants of 
this Mediterranean republic. George 
Feldman will bring to his new task a 
scholarly bearing, a fine manner, a bril- 
liant and trained mind and a wealth of 
experience in government and public 
affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, this outstanding mem- 
ber of the legal profession was born in 
Dorchester, Mass., and was graduated 
from Boston University Law School. He 
served as a secretary to the late distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable David I. Walsh. He per- 
formed notably as an attorney with the 
Federal Trade Commission and this ex- 
perience led him to the authorship of 
many articles and books on the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

He subsequently served as general 
counsel for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. In 1958 he became general 
counsel for the House Select. Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, which con- 
ducted hearings on the American space 
program, and led directly to the estab- 
lishing of the permanent Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack was chairman of the select 
committee and former Speaker MARTIN 
was minority leader. President Kennedy 
appointed Mr. Feldman as a director of 
the Comsat, the satellite corporation, and 
also named him as an adviser to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

He is married to the former Miss Mar- 
ion Schulman, of New York, and has two 
children, Margo and George, Jr. 

His appointment as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Malta will bring great 
credit to the U.S. diplomatic service. 

I know that his service in this new 
and challenging task will be welcomed 
by the people of Malta. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I commend the gentle- 
man for bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the House. I share the gentle- 
man’s views with respect to the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of this great Ameri- 
can, I had the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with Mr. Feldman when he served 
as counsel to the committee on platform 
and resolutions during the 1964 Demo- 

cratic National Convention. He ren- 
dered the committee skilled guidance 
borne of his many years of experience 
over a wide range of legislative and other 
activities. 

Mr. Feldman is one of a handful of 
men whose sights were early trained on 
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the importance of space exploration and 
whose encouragement and promotion of 
a national space policy assisted in laying 
the foundations for our present-day pro- 
grams. 

He has distinguished himself in pub- 
lic service as a Senate committee coun- 
sel, as a practicing attorney, a business- 
man, and author. He is a man of 
judicious nature, great wisdom and in- 
tegrity, boundless energy and creativity. 
I know that he will be a most eminent 
representative of the United States in 
Malta. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for making the re- 
marks he has in reference to Mr. Feld- 
man, an outstanding American in every 
sense of the word. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentle- 
men for their contribution. 


DEFECTS IN THE LAW PERTAINING 
TO COMMITMENT FOR ALLEGED 
MENTAL INCOMPETENCY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, questions were raised by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming in response to the 
gentleman from South Carolina’s com- 
ments about the legality of actions taken 
by the Attorney General a few years ago 
in committing an individual to a Federal 
mental institution, without following due 
process. 

I believe the record deserves to be set 
straight. As a physician who interned 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital, and in whose 
hometown is located the Federal Medi- 
cal Center for Defective Delinquents, I 
have been concerned for some time with 
the failure of present law to provide con- 
stitutional safeguards for persons who 
may be committed to mental institutions, 
without due process. 

Accordingly, I have introduced legis- 
lation, H.R. 785, which would amend sec- 
tion 4244 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, to insure that any individual who 
is committed to a Federal institution on 
the basis of alleged mental incompetency, 
is accorded due process. 

Such is not now the case, nor was it 
the case in the situation referred to by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The key to the legislation I have intro- 
duced, is to close the apparent loophole 
in the present law by requiring that, first, 
a preliminary motion for a judicial de- 
termination of the mental incompetency 
of the accused to stand trial be supported 
by a sworn written statement, based on 
personal observation by a responsible 
adult, as to the mental condition of the 
accused; second, require a hearing on the 
preliminary motion at which the accused 
and his attorney should be present; and, 
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third, authorize a psychiatric examina- 
tion, or temporary (30 day) commit- 
ment, for such examination only upon 
an initial judicial determination that 
there is reasonable cause to doubt the 
mental competency of the accused. Oth- 
erwise, this could be too frequently used 
as a ruse to escape Federal prosecution 
for felonies. 

In the case mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, there was no per- 
sonal confrontation by a person compe- 
tent to make a determination of mental 
competency. I saw the telegram of au- 
thority for the action from the Attorney 
General. The sworn statement that was 
subsequently used as a basis for the dec- 
laration was based wholly on hearsay, 
and not as a result of any direct exami- 
nation or personal confrontation. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have introduced 
to restore due process in the last two 
Congresses—now H.R. 785—has received 
the backing of the U.S. Judicial Confer- 
ence and many bar associations. A fa- 
vorable report was accorded last year, 
and I believe it has the backing of most 
of the acknowledged experts in this area. 
The New York City Bar Association has 
indicated that it supports the major pro- 
visions of the bill. I hope the Committee 
on the Judiciary, now that the voting 
rights bill is about to be resolved, will 
hold hearings on the measure so that this 
House will have an opportunity to assure 
due process under law for persons com- 
mitted on the grounds of alleged mental 
incompetency to stand trial. 

I respectfully refer my colleagues to 
my introductory speech (H.R. 785) on 
the floor of this House, page 37, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, January 4, 1965, as 
well as the bill itself and the favorable 
reports. 

I commend them to you, along with 
the appended explanatory news release 
of given date: 

A bill submitted by Congressman Durwarp 
G. Hatt, Republican, of Missouri, to protect 
the constitutional rights of mentally incom- 
petent persons committed to Federal institu- 
tions has been recommended for passage with 
some minor modifications by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. 

William E. Foley, Deputy Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, one 
of the Federal agencies asked by the House 
Judiciary Committee for a report on the Hall 
bill, said the Judicial Conference considered 
Hat's bill (H.R. 8370) at its session on Sep- 
tember 23-24, 1964. In reporting on the 
Conference proceedings, Foley noted that 
H.R. 8370 would: 

(1) Require that a preliminary motion for 
a judicial determination of the mental com- 
petency of the accused to stand trial be sup- 
ported by a sworn written statement based 
on personal observation by a responsible 
adult as to the mental condition of the 
accused; 

(2) Require a hearing on the preliminary 
motion at which the accused and his attor- 
ney should be present; 

(3) Authorize a psychiatric examination 
or temporary commitment for such examina- 
tion only upon an initial determination by 
the court “that there is reasonable cause to 
doubt the mental competency of the ac- 
cused”; 

(4) Limit the commitment, if commitment 
is ordered, for a “reasonable period, not to 
r 30 days, as the court may determine”; 
an 

(5) Require a further hearing on the issue 
of mental competency to stand trial if the 
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initial report of the physician “indicates a 
state of present mental incompetency.” 

A new provision, to be set forth in sec- 
tion 4250 of title 18, would guarantee to an 
accused found mentally incompetent and 
committed pursuant to the provisions of 
the statute the right to a periodic reex- 
amination, not more frequently than every 
6 months, on the application of his attorney, 
legal guardian, spouse, parent, or nearest 
adult relative. The report of the examina- 
tion would be forwarded to interested par. 
ties other than the accused, and would be 
given to the accused only if the committing 
court deemed it in his best interests. 

Foley said the conference saw no objec- 
tion to the changes proposed in the Hall 
bill other than two modifications. One 
would allow the court to authorize tempo- 
rary commitment of the accused for an ad- 
ditional 30 days if the court finds good cause, 
The other modification would retain a pro- 
vision which now empowers the court to 
order an inquiry into the mental competency 
of a person released on probation at any 
time prior to the expiration of the period 
of probation. 

Congressman Haun, a doctor by profes- 
sion, first submitted his bill in the waning 
days of the 87th Congress after close con- 
sultation with the Greene County Missouri 
Bar Association. The United States Fed- 
eral Medical Center for Defective Delin- 
quents is located in Greene County in Hatt’s 
congressional district. Harz said that, 
“consultation with members of the Greene 
County Bar Association disclosed many in- 
stances where authority existed under pres- 
ent law to deny normal constitutional safe- 
guards for persons either c or con. 
fined under this particular provision of the 
law. 

“I'm particularly gratified that the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Court has 
found itself in agreement with most of the 
proposals contained in my bill. Although 
it’s obviously not possible for further con- 
sideration in the 88th Congress, I plan to 
resubmit the bill early next year and, in 
view of the Judicial Conference finding, 
am hopeful that the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will give it favorable consideration.” 


A PROPOSAL TO PROHIBIT HIRING 
PRACTICES THAT DISCRIMINATE 
ON ACCOUNT OF AGE 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the body of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, for far 
too long, there has been continuous and 
unjustified discrimination against mid- 
dle-aged American workers, for no other 
reason than because of their age. 

Those of us who have been Members 
of the Congress for very long have seen 
the passage of measures to bar discrimi- 
nation because of race, or national origin, 
and then the Congress finally got around 
to enacting a measure that would bar 
discrimination because of sex. But there 
is one loophole that remains open and 
it is a large loophole. It is so large that 
every year countless thousands of Amer- 
ican workers who are fully qualified in 
every particular will be denied an op- 
portunity for new employment if they 
lose their original job, for no other rea- 
son than because of their chronological 
age. 
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Secretary Wirtz recently reported that 
in the 30 States which have no bar 
against age discrimination fully half of 
all job openings are closed to applicants 
over 50 years of age and about one-third 
of job openings are closed to applicants 
over 45 years of age. 

Now most of us know that older work- 
ers generally perform at least as well as 
younger ones, but that does not seem to 
be a consideration. It is only the ques- 
tion of chronological age and if one 
passes the time when he has become 45, 
he seems to be placed up on the shelf and 
out of circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to learn 
that the General Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor will soon hold hearings on amend- 
ments to the fair employment practices 
section of the National Labor Relations 
Act. In consideration of these hearings 
I have today introduced two bills. One 
would amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to make it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer or labor organiza- 
tion to discriminate unjustifiably on ac- 
count of age. 

Then I have introduced a companion 
measure which would amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
credit against income tax for an em- 
ployer who employs older persons in his 
trade or business. Hearings in the past 
have indicated that there is an economic 
factor involved in the employment of 
older persons. This is due to the growth 
of health and welfare insurance plans 
and persion plans which actually cost an 
employer more in hiring an older person 
in comparison to hiring a younger work- 
er capable of doing the same job. But 
it is for this reason that I have sponsored 
the measure which would give the em- 
ployer a complete tax credit on whatever 
additional costs are involved in hiring 
older workers in comparison to hiring 
younger workers with similar skills. I 
think it is pretty well accepted that the 
hiring of older persons may frequently 
impose an additional] financial burden on 
the employer. His reaction is to try to 
avoid this burden merely by not hiring 
these older people. 

It goes without saying that each 
worker should be considered for employ- 
ment on the basis of his individual qual- 
ifications and the employer should be in 
an economic position to recognize that, 
in a job, it is ability that counts, regard- 
less of age. Let us all hope that the time 
may come when there is no fixed age at 
which a person becomes too old to work. 
At the present time there are many un- 
employed people who are too young to 
claim their social security pensions and 
yet are considered too old to be hired by 
private industry. In some of these in- 
stances, these people have growing chil- 
dren who have to be fed and educated. 
Hardly anyone has given much thought 
as to what these poor, unfortunate souls 
are going to do. 

There are a lot of statistics to prove 
that many of our older workers are more 
reliable and more dependable and less 
susceptible to changing their job, once 
they gain employment. It is equally 
true that employers are reluctant to hire 
older people because it costs them more 
to train an older worker and definitely 
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costs the employer more in the way of 
pension contributions and also more 
where there is a health and welfare in- 
surance plan. These costs exist and 
there will be little gain by trying to mini- 
mize them or explain them away by 
statistics. There is a way to help the 
employer and in a way that cannot work 
against the younger workers of America. 
Simply stated, an employer could claim 
a tax credit for whatever the additional 
cost may be for hiring or continuing to 
employ an older employee as compared to 
what it would cost him to hire the young- 
est person who could do the same job 
effectively, by providing for a tax credit 
to the employer after he has completed 
his corporate tax, in addition to his 
normal tax deduction. The proposal I 
have introduced would enable the em- 
ployer to claim the entire additional cost 
of hiring older people against his firm’s 
income tax. 

I am a member of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Aerie No. 385 in my home city 
of Independence, Mo. I have studied 
the salient features of their campaign 
entitled “Jobs After 40.” This distin- 
guished organization has been in the 
forefront of America in trying to come 
up with ideas and programs which would 
eliminate the headaches and heartaches 
experienced by the middle-aged and el- 
derly workers who, day after day, look 
for employment and yet, year after year, 
find it more difficult to find jobs even 
though they are thoroughly qualified. 
The first question they are asked is “How 
old are you?” If the applicant is past 
40 or past 45, the answer is usually one 
word, “Sorry.” 

The tax credit plan is sound and legis- 
lative counsel advises that it is not in 
conflict with any provision of our exist- 
ing Revenue Code. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has admitted openly that 
there is a practice of discriminating 
against people in this country because 
of age. With this report now available 
as a basis to work upon, this Congress 
can set about to do something about this 
problem. For the sake of our older citi- 
zens who are unemployed and for the 
sake of assistance to our older citizens 
to keep the jobs they now have, there 
should be speedy approval of these meas- 
ures. 


BILL TO AMEND FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION ACT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, some 30 
years ago the Congress of the United 
States approved and the President signed 
a bill which created the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. At that time 
9 out of every 10 farmers in this 
Nation were without electricity to light 
their homes and to provide power to 
operate their equipment. Private enter- 
prise could not profitably supply power 
in these areas at a price that the farmers 
could pay. 
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The Congress of the United States 
therefore provided funds—through a 
loan program—whereby these farmers 
could organize, borrow funds and estab- 
lish their own lines. Since 1936, 5,386,- 
088 farmers have been provided elec- 
tricity at a reasonable rate. As a result 
of this program less than 2 percent of 
our farmers are without electricity today. 
Through the REA we were successful in 
bringing electricity and telephone ser- 
vice to our farm population. But more 
than this needs to be done. 

Rural America, if it is to survive, again 
needs our help. Statistics show that 
30,000 communities—towns with less 
than 5,000 population—do not have an 
adequate water supply. One out of five 
farm homes are without running water. 
Six and a half million families today de- 
pend upon wells and cisterns for their 
water supply and the Public Health 
Service tells us that 65 percent of these 
wells show bacteria contamination at 
various levels. 

Mr. Speaker, the health and welfare 
of these 6% million proud citizens are 
just as important to our national inter- 
est as the welfare of our city dwellers 
who cry for larger dams, bigger reser- 
voirs and more water supply systems to 
take care of their water requirements. 

Thousands of small rural communities 
are withering on the vine because they 
lack water. Without a central water 
system, without a waste disposal system, 
no community could hope to attract in- 
dustry or encourage others to settle in 
it. Thousands of our senior citizens 
are forced to leave these areas and take 
up residence in more modern communi- 
ties where living costs and taxes are 
much higher. 

In 1961 we began to show some inter- 
est in the plight of these forgotten areas. 
Since 1961 the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has loaned $72 million to finance 
rural water systems in 558 rural com- 
munities. Unless this program is 
ty ah up irreparable damage will re- 
sult. 

I have introduced a bill today to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961. It will give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to make grants up to $25 million to 
finance storage, treatment, purification 
or distribution of water in rural areas. 
It increases the lending authority of the 
Farmers Home Administration from $200 
to $450 million. 

This may seem like a lot of money. It 
is a lot of money, but Uncle Sam will 
get it all back with interest. It seems 
to me that if we can give $3.5 billion 
annually to our so-called allies, if we can 
spend $4 billion annually trying to put a 
man on the moon, if we can throw money 
down a rathole on alleged antipoverty 
programs, the least we can do is to loan 
money to improve the lot of our rural 
taxpayers who in the end must share 
his part of the Federal burden. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF JULY 12, 1965 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for this time for the purpose of 
making inquiry of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader as to the schedule for next 
week, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield to 
me? 

1 Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I certainly 

0. 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for next week, the week of July 12, 
1965, for the House of Representatives is 
as follows: 

Monday is District day, but there are 
no District bills. On Monday the Con- 
sent Calendar will be called. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, there are 17 suspensions as 
follows: 

H. R. 8856, amendment to section 271 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

H. R. 6845, correction of salary inequi- 
ties for overseas teachers. 

H.R. 242, extension of civil service ap- 
portionment requirement to temporary 
summer employment, 

H.R. 2035, cost-of-living adjustments 
in star route contract prices. 

H.R. 8030, discontinuance of Postal 
Savings System. 

S. 998, amending Fisheries Loan Act. 

House Joint Resolution 503, South 
Pacific Commission. 

H.R. 5041, safety regulation of com- 
mon carriers by pipeline. 

H.R. 89, Tocks Island National Rec- 
reation area. 

H.R. 797, Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trin- 
ity National Recreation area, California. 

House Joint Resolution 454, to pro- 
vide for the development of Ellis Island 
as a part of the Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument. 

H.R. 6280, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Golden Spike National 
Monument in the State of Utah. 

H.R. 3320, to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, Ariz. 

H.R. 3957, to authorize establishment 
of the Fort Union Trading Post National 
Historic Site, N. Dak. 

H.R. 8111, to establish the Herbert 
Hoover Birthplace National Historic 
Site in the State of Iowa. 

H.R. 7092, saline water conversion 
program. 

H.R. 6790, emergency highway relief. 

Mr. Speaker, these bills may not be 
necessarily called up in the order in 
which they have been announced. 

On Tuesday, the Private Calendar will 
be called. Also on Tuesday, H.R. 8926, 
the Coinage Act of 1965 with an open 
rule and 4 hours of debate. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
weeks, H.R. 8283, the Economic Opportu- 
nity Amendments of 1965, with an open 
rule, and 5 hours of debate. Also H.R. 
4822, the rail rapid transit for the Na- 
tional Capital region with an open rule 
and 3 hours of debate. 

Of course this is made subject to the 
usual reservation that conference reports 
may be brought up at any time and that 
rl further program may be announced 
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In that connection I have been advised 
that the conference report on the ciga- 
rette labeling bill will probably be called 
up later in the week. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL 
MONDAY, JULY 12 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS ON 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business may be dispensed 
with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


JULY 9, 1965—A BANNER DAY FOR 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a long day, but I think that July 9, 
1965, will go down in history as a banner 
day for the American people. Here in 
this Chamber we have completed work 
on strengthening the 15th amendment 
so that all Americans may participate in 
the vigor and vitality of our democracy. 
In the other Chamber today they com- 
pleted work on the medicare bill so that 
our senior citizens may at least look to 
the future and to old age with some- 
thing more than the horror that has 
faced them over the years. 

I think that our President today may 
be proud of the Congress of the United 
States, and I think that we as Ameri- 
cans may be proud of the leadership of 
our President. 

This has indeed been a banner day for 
the American people. 


DATA IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp, the following data 
in support of the legislation I introduced 
and which I discussed on June 16: a 
Memorandum dated December 11, 1964, 
respecting Public Law 87-846 and an 
additional memorandum relating to de- 
cisions of the U.S. Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, following the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in Guessefeld v. 
McGrath, 342 U.S. 308 (1952). 

Memorandum—Re claim of Miss Christel 
Guessefeldt (a natural-born American citi- 
zen) residing at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

On February 16, 1961 (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 2042), Senator Keating assured 
Congress that Germany would compensate 
its own nationals (her father) “for whatever 
losses they may have suffered through our 
wartime vesting program. was far as 
Germany is concerned, she has already taken 
initial steps in that direction.” 

That was nearly 4 years ago. On March 23, 
1964, a Member of Congress inquired of the 
German Ambassador the status of the Ger- 
man legislation (“the initial steps in that 
direction”); it was pointed out that the bal- 
ance of $45,110.61 should be returned by Ger- 
many, “not one-half, one-fourth, one-fifth, 
but every dollar.” 

As of this date, the information received 
indicates clearly that, after more than 11 
years, the proposed German legislation, which 
is most complicated, would reimburse Mr. 
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Guessefeldt's estate by only 10 percent—not 
the full amount Senator Keating asserted 
positively would be done. 

Senator Keating was instrumental in se- 
curing passage of Public Law 87-846, under 
which the above balance of $45,110.61 belong- 
ing to Miss Guessefeldt as the sole beneficiary, 
was dumped into the Federal treasury to pay 
war claims of persons who were not even born 
in the United States. 

In one instance, it is used to pay a citizen 
of another country (who eventually became 
a naturalized American citizen) for his losses. 
In other words the above $45,000 is taken 
from Miss Guessefeldt to reimburse the for- 
mer citizen of a foreign country. 

Senator Keating did not reply to the letter 
of October 26, 1963, addressed to him in Miss 
Guessefeldt's behalf. 

That the above result is a fact by virtue of 
an act of Congress defies belief. 


RR Miss CHRISTEL GUESSEFELDT 

American born citizen, Honolulu; daughter 
of Richard, deceased, a lifelong resident of 
Hawaii. He left on a vacation trip to Europe 
in 1938. While away, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian seized his property (stocks and secu- 
rities in trust) in Honolulu. 

In the litigation that followed, the com- 
panion case was that of Mrs. Nagano, a Japa- 
nese from Chicago. She stayed in Japan 
throughout World War II. Mr. Guessefeldt 
tried to come home was unable to do 80. 
Here is the long long story, summarized, 
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STATEMENT OF ALIEN PROPERTY LAWYERS TO A 
FEDERAL JUDGE, CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1952 
“Guessefeldt retained his American domi- 
cile. Mrs. Nagano had a Japanese domicile. 
Guessefeldt’s stay in enemy territory was 
short; Mrs. Nagano’s extended over a lifetime. 
“Guessefeldt intended to leave Germany 
before the war; indeed he attempted to do so. 
He was in Germany under physical con- 
straint. 
“Mrs. Nagano was in Japan by free choice.” 
[Mrs. Nagano recovered her property back 
from the Alien Property Custodian.] 


PROCEEDINGS IN DISTRICT COURT, D.C. BEFORE A 
FEDERAL JUDGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

April 7, 1953, (confronted with this ad- 
mission by APC lawyers before the Chicago 
court), held: 

This old man was a “resident” of Germany 
“within the cases.” The judge cited no cases; 
refused to admit what the APO lawyers said, 
and would not allow his brief Memo opinion 
to be officially reported. Guessefeldt died 
all dividends from his trust were kept by the 
APO. 

This judge’s action is not only incredible; 
it is contemptible. 


—— —— — —— — — — 


On May 13, 1954, the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
D.C., (218 F. 2d 24) upheld the above 
wretched finding. But that Court, 3 years 
later (243 F. 2d. 637, Feb. 28, 1957) appar- 
ently forgot what it had said, stating: 

“Guessefeldt was visiting in Germany and 
was physically restrained from leaving it.” 

But the foregoing is not the end of this 
story. Two new judges of that Court just 
a few months ago (Feb. 25, 1965, 344 F. 2d 
198, 200) at long last have set the record 
straight: 

“The Supreme Court has taught that resi- 
dence within the contemplation of section 2 
of that Statute (Trading With the Enemy 
Act) is not coterminous with presence. 
Guessefeldt v. McGrath, 342 U.S. 308 (1952).” 

So now we have it. In 1954 three appellate 
judges declined to be “taught” by a Supreme 
Court decision. In 1957 the same judges 
contradicted themselves by saying the oppo- 
site, namely, that Guessefeldt was physically 
prevented from coming home to Hawaii. 
Now, in 1965, years after his death, the same 
court says that merely because one is 
physically present“ in a country does not 
necessarily mean or establish that one is 
therefore a “resident” thereof. It has learned 
apparently albeit belatedly what a decision 
of the Highest Court, rendered 13 years ago, 
has “taught.” 


NORTH COUNTIES Hypro-Etectric COMPANY, 
A CORPORATION OF ILLINOIS, v. THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS 

(Cong. No. 2-59) 
(Decided April 16, 1965) 

(Lee Freeman for plaintif. J. Barry O'Keefe 
and John W. Day, of counsel. Walter H. 
Williams, with whom was Assistant Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Olark, for defend- 
ant. Ralph S. Boyd was on the brief.) 
Before Cowen, Chief Judge, Laramore, Du- 
pree, Davis, and Collins, judges. 


OPINION 


Corns, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

This is a congressional reference case, filed 
pursuant to H. Res. 189, Ist Sess., 86th 
Cong., agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives on May 19, 1959. That resolution di- 
rected this court to “proceed with * HR. 
5093, a bill for the relief of plaintiff, intro- 
duced in the House on February 26, 1959] 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the House of Representa- 
tives, at the earliest practicable date, giving 
such findings of fact and conclusions thereon 
as shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
of the nature and character of the demand as 
a claim, legal or equitable against the United 
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States, and the amount of damages, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant, the statute of limita- 
tions, the plea of res judicata, laches, any 
lapse of time, or any prior court decision 
of this claim by any court of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
Court of Claims is directed to consider the 
records of any previous trial of this case” 
(see finding 20, infra.) 2 

Plaintiff is an Illinois corporation, which 
owns and, since 1925, has operated a hydro- 
electric power development on the Fox River 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Fox”) near 
Dayton, Illinois. Plaintiff’s dam and plant 
are located 5.75 miles upstream from the con- 
fluence of the Fox with the Nlinois River 
(hereinafter referred to as the IIlinois“) at 
Ottawa, Illinois. 

This is the third occasion on which plain- 
tiff has been before the Court of Claims, 
seeking monetary relief against the Govern- 
ment for losses and damages to its plant. 
Plaintiff's persistent contention is that the 
operation of the Starved Rock dam on the 
Illinois, 8.7 miles downstream from the con- 
fluence of the two rivers at Ottawa, has cre- 
ated the basic conditions responsible for the 
floodings of plaintiff’s plant. Plaintiff now 
seeks just compensation for the “taking” of 
its property by the periodic impairment of 
the plant’s ability to earn income. In the 
alternative, plaintiff seeks recovery based up- 
on an “equitable claim” in the broad sense. 

The construction of the Starved Rock dam 
was begun by the State of Illinois and com- 
pleted by the Federal Government. The dam 
has been operated by the defendant since 
1933. The pool behind the Starved Rock 
dam extends upstream in the Illinois 13.5 
miles and embraces the area of the mouth 
of the Fox at Ottawa. The dam creates a 
backwater pool of relatively still water which 
extends up the Fox approximately 2.5 miles 
from its confluence with the Ilinois. The 
channel of the Fox below Dayton is narrow 
and, in its lower half, is tortuous. Its bed 
is rock. In its natural state, the Fox falls 
20 feet from plaintiff's dam at Dayton to its 
mouth. Since the construction of the 
Starved Rock dam, the channel of the Fox 
has been widened and deepened by the back- 
water of the pool. As a result, the Fox has 
lost 8.5 feet of its natural fall from Dayton. 

The area involved in northern Illinois has 
severe cold weather each year. The weather 
records show no significant change since 
1870. Before the dam was completed and 
the pool filled in 1933, floods did occur in 
the area, but they were due not to ice jams 
but primarily to heavy rains and to melting 
snow. The floodwaters could and did flow 
down to the Illinois. The unusual ice jams 
in 1943, 1952, and 1960, have caused the 
water above the pool to rise to levels which 
have flooded plaintiff's powerplant and 
equipment. Within a space of 17 years, 
1943-60, plaintiff has suffered extensive dam- 
age from the three major winter floods. On 
a number of other occasions, ice jams of 
lesser magnitude occurred in the Fox, but 
plaintiff seeks no damages on account of 
these minor jams, 

The first of the major ice jams within the 
ice gorges, that flooded plaintiff's power- 
house to a depth of 4.5 feet, occurred in 
March 1943. (See finding 15, infra.) Plain- 
tiff’s machinery and equipment were dam- 
aged and the plant was closed down and out 
of operation been March 3 and April 16, 1943. 


Both the reference of this matter to 
the court and the filing of the petition (on 
July 24, 1959) occurred prior to the opinions 
of the Supreme Court in Glidden Co. y. 
Zdanok, 370 U.S. 530 (1962). The court 
deems proper the filing of this report with- 
out reference to the opinions in that case. 
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Thereafter, on December 26, 1944, plaintiff 
filed its first suit against the United States. 
Plaintiff alleged then that its damage re- 
sulted from the Starved Rock dam. After a 
full trial on the merits, this court denied re- 
Hef and dismissed plaintiff's petition. North 
Counties Hydroelectric Co. v. United States, 
108 Ct. Cl. 170, 70 F. Supp. 900 (1947). 

The dismissal of the first suit was based 
in part upon plaintiff's failure to prove at 
trial that the Starved Rock dam caused the 
flooding (i.e., that the 1943 ice Jam on the 
Fox River was continuous from the frozen 
pool of the Starved Rock dam to plaintiff’s 
plant, 3½ miles upstream). Secondly, the 
court found that “whether there will be a 
periodical recurrence of the 1943 ice condi- 
tion resulting in permanent damage to 
plaintiff’s property is purely speculative” (at 
p. 484). The court stated “that the flooding 
of an owner's land on but one occasion does 
not constitute a taking” (at p. 485), citing 
Peabody v. United States, 231 U.S. 530 
(1913); Portsmouth Harbor Land & Hotel 
Co. v. United States, 250 U.S. 1 (1919); and 
other cases. 

Plaintiff’s second action was filed in 1953 
after another severe flooding which occurred 
in January and February 1952, and one of 
less severity in 1946, which, however, did not 
enter the powerplant. In January 1952, 
plaintiff's generator floor was, as 9 years pre- 
viously, 4.5 feet under water. Plaintiff was 
compelled to close its plant from January 
29 to February 17, 1952. The Trial Commis- 
sioner in that case found that the Starved 
Rock dam was the cause of the 1952 flooding, 
as well as the probable cause of the earlier 
flooding in 1943. However, the court sus- 
tained the defendant’s plea that the first 
decision was res judicata, and, therefore, dis- 
missed the petition without considering the 
merits. North Counties Hydro-Electric v. 
United States, 138 Ct. Cl. 380, 384, 151 F. 
Supp. 322 (1957) The court explained its 
holding as follows (at 383) : 

In the first case, as in this, it was neces- 
sary to show the inevitability of the recur- 
rence of these floods. Intervening events 
have made this no more possible now than 
it was then. 

Plaintiff has had its day in court and, 
under the rule of res adjudicata, it cannot 
again litigate the same issue heretofore tried 
in the same cause of action against the same 
defendant. 

Also, the court noted that the issue of 
causation of the ice jam “was tried in the 
first action and was decided adversely to 
plaintiff for failure of proof” (at 383). The 
opinion further stated (at 382) that “Two 
floodings * * * do not constitute a taking.” 
The court cited United States v, Cress, 243 
U.S. 316 (1917), and other cases. 

In the 1st session of the 86th Congress, the 
bill for the relief of plaintiff (H.R. 5093) was 
introduced, and by H. Res. 189, supra, was 
referred to this court. The third and pres- 
ent action was filed on July 24, 1959, pur- 


2 Thereafter, plaintiff's motion for rehear- 
ing was overruled. Plaintiff's petition for 
writ of certiorari was denied by the Supreme 
Court. 355 U.S, 882 (1957). 

The court had previously considered and 
denied defendant's motion to dismiss the 
second suit, particularly with reference to the 
1943 flood on the grounds of statute of limi- 
tations and res judica. North Counties Hy- 
dro-Electric Co. v. United States, 127 Ct. Cl. 
467, 118 F. Supp. 375 (1954). 

In the 85th Congress, a bill (H.R. 10419), 
introduced for the relief of plaintiff, passed 
the House of Representatives on July 15, 
1958, and the Senate on August 14, 1958, but 
the bill failed of approval by Pocket Veto of 
the President. 
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suant to H. Res. 189. (See finding 20, infra.) 
The matter was referred to another Com- 
missioner, whose report of findings of fact 
is adopted by this court, with certain modi- 
fications, and is incorporated into this de- 
cision infra. 

Eight years after the second flood, or in 
January 1960, the day before the trial of the 
present action was to begin, a third ice jam 
occurred, which was much greater in magni- 
tude, duration, and destruction than those 
in 1943 and 1952. As a consequence, plain- 
tiff’s plant was flooded to a depth of 10 feet. 
Plaintiff was forced to suspend all operations 
from January 21 to May 7, 1960. The plant 
did not become substantially operative until 
June 14, and intermittent trouble with the 
equipment was encountered until September 
1960. (See finding 22, infra.) 

The court now finds that the ice gorges,‘ 
within the ice jams located in the Fox River 
above the Starved Rock dam, impeded the 
flow of the Fox and contributed substantially 
to the floodings of plaintiff’s plant, in 1952 
and 1960, if indeed they were not the prin- 
cipal immediate causes of those floods. (See 
findings 22, 23, and 24, infra.) The heavy 
cover of sheet ice in the still water of the 
Starved Rock pool was the barrier that held 
the ice in the Fox River in each of those 
years. This enabled frazil ice floating down- 
stream to accumulate and build back up- 
stream in such a way that it blocked the Fox 
River’s flow and egress. This caused the 
flooding of plaintiff's plant. The evidence 
does not show positively that it had the 
same effect in 1943, but it does not dispel 
the possibility that it did. 

There is nothing in the record to show 
that, among the many freezes in the Fox 
prior to 1933, there were ever such ice jams 
with resultant ice gorges and flooding of 
plaintiff's property, as plaintiff has com- 
plained about in its three actions. Nor does 
the record contain any clear or persuasive 
evidence that any such ice gorges ever 
formed in the Fox, except behind a plock- 
age of ice in the Starved Rock pool. (See 
finding 29, infra.) 

Like many congressional reference actions, 
the instant case presents two separate ques- 
tions: first, whether plaintiff has a claim of 
the type cognizable by a court of law or 
equity; and, second, whether plaintiff has 
an “equitable claim” in the broad, moral 
sense. 

Regarding the first alternative, the precise 
issue is whether or not plaintiff has shown 
a “taking” (actually, a partial taking) of its 
property by the Government. If operation 
of the Starved Rock dam has resulted in a 
taking, then, under the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution, plaintiff would be entitled 
to just compensation. In each of the prior 
actions, plaintiff asserted unsuccessfully that 
the Government had taken property of plain- 
tiff. Now, to support its position that plain- 
tiff has no legal claim, defendant relies in 
part upon the doctrine of res judicata. 

This court finds it unnecessary, however, 
to pass upon the question of the applicabil- 
ity of res judicata to plaintiff's legal claim. 
We are of the opinion that, without regard 
to the operation of res judicata, there is a 
sufficient basis for holding that plaintiff has 
no valid claim for a taking. The contention 
of plaintiff that its property was taken is 
based upon the principles of United States v. 
Cress, 243, U.S. 316 (1917). The factual situ- 
ation, with regard to one of the plaintiffs in 
United States v. Cress, involveds the erection 
by the Government of a lock and dam on a 
navigable river. As a result, the plaintiff’s 
land, which was located on a tributary of the 


Regarding the types of icing conditions, 
see findings 9 and 10, infra. 
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river, was subjected to a permanent condi- 
tion of frequent overflows of water from the 
river. In holding that compensation was in 
order, the Supreme Court made the follow- 
ing statement (p. 328) : 

“There is no difference of kind, but only 
of degree, between a permanent condition of 
continual overflow by back-water and a per- 
manent liability to intermittent but inevit- 
ably recurring overflows; and, on principle, 
the right to compensation must arise in the 
one case as in the other.” 

Thus, in the instant case, plaintiff has the 
burden of showing that, because of the op- 
eration by the Government of the Starved 
Rock dam, plaintiff’s hydroelectric plant be- 
came “[permanently liable] to intermittent 
but inevitably recurring overflows.” Trial 
Commissioner Robert K. McConnaughey de- 
termined that “* * * there is no adequate 
basis for a positive finding that * * * [ice 
jams such as those which led to the flooding 
of plantiff’s plant] will recur inevitably * * *” 
(see finding 31, infra.. This court is in 
agreement with the determination of Com- 
missioner McConnaughey, and the conclu- 
sion necessarily follows that plantiff has 
failed to establish that its property was taken 
by the Government. 

Despite the fact that damaging floods took 
place in 1943, 1952, and 1960, this court can- 
not say that the recurrence of such floods is 
inevitable. As pointed out by the Trial Com- 
missioner, formation of the ice jams which 
resulted in the flooding of plaintiff’s plant 
requires the existence of a peculiar combina- 
tion of physical factors, including certain 
weather conditions. We are unable to state 
that the occurrence in the future of the 
necessary concatenation of physical condi- 
tions is certain. Therefore, quite apart from 
the matter of res judicata, plaintiff has no 
legal claim. 

However, our holding that plaintiff has 
no legal claim (ie., no claim of the type 
cognizable by a court of law or equity) does 
not dispose of the case. Consideration must 
be given to the question of an “equitable 
claim” in the broad, moral sense. In Burk- 
hardt v. United States, 113 Ct. Cl. 658, 667, 
84 F. Supp. 553 (1949), this court stated: 

“We are therefore of the opinion that the 

term ‘equitable claim’ as used in 28 U.S.C., 
Sec. 2509, is not used in a strict technical 
sense meaning a claim * * * [cognizable] 
by courts of equity, but [is used in] the 
broader moral sense based upon general 
equitable considerations.” 
This court has followed the Burkhardt con- 
cept of “equitable claim” in numerous cases,“ 
and, despite defendant’s assertion to the con- 
trary, we consider that concept to be ap- 
plicable to the instant case. 

Furthermore, the doctrine of res judicata 
does not preclude plaintiff from asserting an 
“equitable claim” within the meaning of 
Burkhardt v. United States, supra, Neither 
of the prior actions brought by plaintiff in 
this court was a congressional reference case. 
Therefore, the question of an “equitable 
claim” in the broad sense was not and could 
not have been before the court in either 
of the previous actions, C/. Rumley v. United 
States, Ct. Cl. Cong. No. 4-61, slip op. p. 8 
(January 22,1965). Accordingly, res judicata 
is no bar to plaintiff’s “equitable claim.” “ 


s Among them are: Rumley v. United 
States, Ct. Cl. Cong. No. 4-61 (Jan. 22, 1965) ; 
Town of Kure Beach v. United States, Ct. Cl. 
Cong. No. 2-60 (Dec. 11, 1964); Georgia 
Kaolin Co. v. United States, 145 Ct. Cl. 39 

1959). 
eee the related question of col- 
lateral estoppel, see Creek Nation v. United 
States, Ct. Cl. Appeal No, 9-63 (Dec. 11, 
1964). 

1 ino instant case, this court has made 
findings of fact. If any of these findings are 
inconsistent with those of the previous ac- 
tions between plaintiff and defendant, we 
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As the court said in J. A. Zachariassen & Co. 
v. United States, 136 Ct. Cl. 63, 68, 141 F. 
Supp. 908 (1956), “* * in a congressional 
reference such as this, the court will further 
consider the equitable side of the claims 
even though the legal questions have been 
disposed of previously.” 

We feel that application of the Burkhardt 
concept of “equity” is especially appropriate 
because of the similarity in facts between 
that case and the present one. Burkhardt v. 
United States, supra, involved the erection 
by the Government of a dam which inter- 
fered with the plaintiff’s hydroelectric plant. 
The congressional reference action was 
brought after the plaintiffs’ unsuccessful at- 
tempt to recover for the “taking” of their 
property.“ Thus, it was clear that the plain- 
tiffs had no legal claim. Still, this court 
held that the plaintiffs had an “equitable 
claim” in the broad sense. It was for Con- 
gress to determine whether the plaintiffs 
should be compensated. 113 Ct. Cl. 658, 669. 

In the instant case, as indicated above, 
there has been no “taking” of plaintiff's 
property. The element of inevitability of 
the recurrence of the floods is not present. 
Nonetheless, the fact remains that, upon 
three occasions, serious damage has been 
done to plaintiff’s plant, Furthermore, the 
Trial Commissioner found that the presence 
in the Fox of the backwater pool created by 
the Starved Rock dam was a “substantial, 
and probably an essential, factor in causing 
damage to plaintiff's plant * * * in 1952 
and 1960" and probably * * a factor, also, 
in causing the 1943 damage * *” (see 
findings 42(a) and 24(a), infra.). This 
court is of the opinion that the causal rela- 
tion between defendant's operation of the 
Starved Rock dam and the damage to plain- 
tiff’s plant was such that plaintiff does have 
an “equitable claim” in the moral or non- 
juridical sense. Our conclusion extends to 
the 1943 flood as well as to those in 1952 and 
1960. As was the case regarding Burkhardt 
v. United States, supra, whether or not plain- 
tiff should be compensated is a matter for 
Congress to decide. 

With regard to the amount of plaintiff's 
damages, the parties have stipulated that 
the 1943, 1952, and 1960 floods have resulted 
in loss of power revenues and in expense for 
repairs to the extent of $137,058 (see finding 
42(b), infra.). The stipulated amounts are 
as follows: 


Loss of power revenues 


$137, 058 

This court is of the opinion that recovery 

of the entire amount stipulated would be 
proper. 


feel that such a departure from the princi- 
ples of collateral estoppel is justified. As 
indicated above, our function in the present 
action includes the reporting to Congress 
of the facts relative to an “equitable claim.” 

‘Initially, the plaintiff (actually the 
predecessor of the plaintiffs in Burkhardt v. 
United States) sued in the Court of Claims. 
This court determined that the plaintiff’s 
property had been “‘taken” and granted judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. Willow River Power 
Co. v. United States, 101 Ct. Cl. 222 (1944). 
Then, the Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment for the plaintiff on the ground that 
there had been no compensable “taking.” 
324 U.S. 499 (1945). In accord with the man- 
date of the Supreme Court, this court dis- 
missed the petition. 108 Ct. Cl. 785, 82 F. 
Supp. 333 (1945). The congressional refer- 
ence action followed. 
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Defendant argues that we should not in- 
clude in our report to Congress any mention 
of the 1960 flood, since that flood occurred 
subsequent to the passage of the resolution 
which referred the instant case to this 
court? We do not agree with defendant’s 
assertion. Evidence was taken and findings 
have been made regarding the 1960 flood. 
Under these circumstances, we deem it 
wholly appropriate to include consideration 
of that flood in our report to Congress and 
thus obviate additional litigation. Accord- 
ingly in determining the proper amount of 
compensation, we do not exclude the dam- 
ages attributable to the 1960 flood. 

Plaintiff's recovery should include not only 
the stipulated amount, but also compensa- 
tion for the delay in payment of plaintiff’s 
losses. Cf. Burkhardt v. United States, supra, 
at 669. For more than 20 years, plaintiff has 
persistently sought a remedy for its losses and 
damages. It has had three extensive trials 
in litigating the issues at great expense. The 
broader equity demands that an allowance 
be made for the delay in payment. The 
court feels that an adequate and compensa- 
ble amount would be $50,000. We recom- 
mend that Congress authorize payment to 
plaintiff of $50,000 in addition to the stipu- 
lated losses of $137,058, or a total payment 
of $187,058." 

Plaintiff seeks also to recover $79,689 as 
anticipated losses which would result from 
future floods during the remaining life of 
plaintiff's property. This court is of the 
opinion that plaintiff is not entitled to re- 
ceive $79,689, or any other amount by reason 
of anticipated losses. Under our view of 
plaintiff’s “equitable claim,” recovery should 
be limited to compensation for the stipulated 
losses and for the delay in payment. 

In conclusion, this court finds that plaintiff 
has no legal claim, but that plaintiff has an 
“equitable claim” in the broad sense. The 
amount “equitably” due plaintiff from the 
United States is $187,058. 

This opinion and the findings of fact, as 
modified herein, will be certified by the Clerk 
of this court to the House of Representatives, 
pursuant to House Resolution 189, 86th Con- 
gress, 1st Session, 


THE LEGISLATIVE BASIS FOR THIS ACTION 


Finding 20. (a) In the first session of the 
86th Congress, a bill, H.R. 5093 (hereafter 
referred to as the bill), was introduced, 
which provided for an appropriation of 
$326,000 to be paid to the plaintiff in satis- 
faction of its claims the United 
States. The text of the bill is as follows: 


“A bill For the relief of North Counties 
Hydro-Electric Company 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
North Counties Hydro-Electric Company of 
Illinois, the sum of $326,000, in full satis- 
faction of all claims of such company 
against the United States for damages to its 
powerplant and dam at Dayton, Illinois, sus- 


In support of its contention, defendant 
cites the following cases: Hart v. United 
States, 58 Ct. Cl. 518 (1928); Choteau v. 
United States, 20 Ct. Cl. 250 (1885). 

»The amount of $50,000 represents ap- 
proximately 3 percent, noncompounded, on 
the actual losses of plaintiff from the dates 
of the three floods, and the court believes 
that amount to be adequate and fair com- 
pensation under the circumstances of this 
case. 

1 In the 85th Congress, a bill (H.R. 10419), 
introduced for the relief of plaintiff, passed 
the House of Representatives on July 15, 
1958, and the Senate on August 14, 1958, but 
the bill failed of approval by Pocket Veto of 
the President. 
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tained as the result of a dam built by the 
United States on the Illinois River, at 
Starved Rock near Ottawa, Illinois: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

(b) The bill was not enacted. Instead, by 
H. Res. 189, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (hereafter 
referred to as the resolution), it was referred 
to this court for consideration and report to 
the House of Representatives under 28 U.S.C. 
§§ 1492 and 2509. The text of the resolution 
provided: 

“Resolved, That the bill (H.R. 5093) en- 
titled ‘A bill for the relief of North Coun- 
ties Hydro-Electric Company’, now pending 
in the House, together with all the ets 
panying papers, is hereby referred e 
Court of Claims; and the court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of 
the United States Code and report to the 
House of Representatives, at the earliest 
ticable date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be suficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as & claim, legal or equi- 
table against the United States, and the 
amount of damages, if any, legally or equita- 
bly due from the United States to the claim- 
ant, the statute of limitations, the plea of 
res judiacta, laches, any lapse of time, or any 
prior court decision of this claim by any court 
of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The Court of Claims is directed 
to consider the records of any previous trial 
of this case.” 

(c) The petition in this case was filed July 
24, 1959, pursuant to the resolution. 


“GET INVOLVED” 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 101st 
commencement of Gallaudet College, the 
world’s only college for the deaf, was held 
on Monday, June 14. The commence- 
ment address was delivered by Mr. Brad- 
shaw Mintener, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
College. 

As a member of the Board of Directors 
of Gallaudet College I wish to insert this 
fine speech by Mr. Mintener in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

“Get INVOLVED” 
(By Bradshaw Mintener) 

President Elstad, Dr. Atwood, members of 
the board of directors, honored and distin- 
guished guests, Members of Congress, mem- 
bers of the student body, particularly this 
graduating class of 1965, and friends of Gal- 
laudet, it is a high honor and a great per- 
sonal privilege to be asked to speak to you 
today at this 10ist commencement of Gal- 
laudet College. I wish I could sign what I 


have to say to you today, but with Dean Ben- 
son to tell you what I am saying we are much 
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better off than if I were signing. Dr. Elstad 
and the board of directors of the college ac- 
cused me of inventing my own sign language; 
for example, I suggested this sign to mean 
an admiral in the Iowa navy, and I have 
suggested others. One of these days I am 
going to take Dr. Fant’s wonderful book on 
the sign language, come here for some tutor- 
ing, and really study so that I can commu- 
nicate better with the members of the Gal- 
laudet family. 

Gallaudet College has, for a long time, oc- 
cupied a prominent and very warm place in 
my heart and interests. I was privileged, 
as Assistant Secretary of HEW, to oversee 
the college in cooperation with Dr. Elstad, 
the board of directors, and the faculty, serv- 
ing on the board as the representative of 
Mrs. Hobby and Mr. Folsom, the then Sec- 
retaries of HEW. During those years we de- 
veloped the grand new campus plan and 
expanded program for Gallaudet of which 
you are the beneficiaries and of which we are 
all so proud. 

We should all be forever grateful to the 
Federal Government and particularly to Sen- 
ator LISTER HILL and Congressman JOHN 
Focarry, and their staffs for their continued 
support and leadership in building Gallaudet 
into the fine institution it is today. Also 
Miss Mary Switzer, director of OVR has been 
vitally interested and of tremendous help 
to the college. 

During my government service, I quickly 
became attached and devoted to Gallaudet 
and I made up my mind as a result of my in- 
timate connection with the college that I 
would do all that I could, in my own small 
way, to help as many young deaf men and 
women as possible to get the best education 
they were capable of receiving. 

After my tour of duty as Assistant Secre- 
tary of HEW, I was again asked to serve on 
the board, and it has been a great pleasure 
and privilege to be a part of the Gallaudet 
family again. 

Last year at this time we celebrated the 
centennial of the founding of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. President Johnson took time from his 
busy schedule to speak at the centennial ban- 
quet. At the 100th commencement Senator 
EDWARD KENNEDY of Massachusetts, brother 
of the late President Kennedy, gave the com- 
mencement address and the college honored 
me by conferring upon me an honorary de- 
gree. This is one of my most valued and 
proudest possessions. Today, three of my 
colleagues and valued associates on the board 
of directors of the college are similarly and 
deservedly honored. 

I want to speak to you today as a fellow 
member of the Gallaudet family. I want to 
talk principally to you members of the class 
of 1965, the 101st class, just to think of it, to 
graduate from Gallaudet. Tomorrow you 
will be on your own, freed from the class- 
room and the supervision of the college. You 
will be graduates of the only college for the 
deaf in the world. Your diplomas will be 
signed by the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. These are two distinc- 
tions that very few Americans, comparatively, 
can enjoy. 

I want to say to you with all the conviction 
and sincerity I can muster that you here at 
Gallaudet, students and members of the 
graduating class and alumni, you have here, 
thanks again to the Federal Government, one 
of the finest educational institutions in the 
world. You have a president, Dr. Elstad, 
and a chairman of the board, Dr. Atwood, 
who are not only outstanding and distin- 
guished educators, they are two of the finest 
Christian gentlemen with whom I have ever 
been associated. You have a faculty, the 
best it has ever been according to my under- 
standing, composed of competent, experi- 
enced, and dedicated teachers whose devoted 
purpose is to give you all the best education 
which you are capable of receiving. You 
have an outstanding Board of Directors com- 
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posed of men who have attained eminence 
and who have been significantly successful 
in their chosen professions, businesses or 
other occupations. They are devoted to 
Gallaudet and dedicated to the proposition 
that Gallaudet College should give the maxi- 
mum number of deaf young men and women 
the best education which they can receive, 
They give of their time, and lots of it, their 
experience, their knowledge and judgments 
freely and voluntarily. Gallaudet College 
and the deaf community of America are most 
fortunate in being able to attract and inter- 
est men of the high caliber of the Board of 
Directors to administer the affairs of the 
college. No one here today should ever 
forget this important fact. 

“Get involved” is the theme I want to 
discuss today with you as members of 
Gallaudet’s 1965 graduating class. 

This theme was suggested to me by a news 
item in one of our Washington papers several 
weeks ago which reported a meeting of the 
DAR and which was addressed by Governor 
Harrison, of Virginia. He told the large 
gathering of delegates to the annual DAR 
Convention that “the citizen who doesn’t 
want to get involved” is just as destructive 
of this country’s heritage “as the rabble- 
rousers in the streets or the extremists who 
violently oppose them.” 

Today we live in a world that has con- 
tracted manyfold since I graduated from 
Yale more than 40 years ago. We can fiy 
anywhere in the world in a few hours. We 
can communicate with other persons almost 
anywhere in the world in a few minutes. 
We can watch a simultaneous telecast via 
satellites from England, France, Germany, 
and elsewhere. Someone recently said that 
Sir Winston Churchill was born before the 
telephone was invented and his funeral was 
telecast around the world by Telstar simul- 
taneously with the event. 

This very morning on the “Today” show I 
watched a live transatlantic conversation via 
Telstar between Vice President HUMPHREY 
in Washington and six foreign students in 
London. The students were asking Vice 
President HUMPHREY a number of interest- 
ing and penetrating questions regarding 
American foreign policy. 

We have the benefit of miracle drugs and 
medical and surgical procedures and tech- 
niques unknown 15 or 20 years ago. 

We rocket men into space and they orbit 
the globe in a few minutes. We land rockets 
on the moon, receive pictures and radio mes- 
sages from satellites circling the globe in 
details undreamed of a few years ago. Such 
piores and messages have great scientific 
value. 

We have just witnessed the historymak- 
ing 4-day orbiting of the earth and their 
successful return by Majors McDivitt and 
White. The entire world breathlessly 
watched and listened to their hourly prog- 
gress. They have made us all proud. Truly 
we live in an extraordinary day. 

We also live in a world of revolutions and 
rising expectations. 

More men, women, and children are politi- 
cally free and on their own today than ever 
before, or perhaps even contemplated years 
ago. 

We are the beneficiaries in our beloved 
America of a standard of living, which is 
away and above the highest in the world. 
We have more necessities and luxuries of life 
than can be found anywhere else. We have 
what is claimed to be the best educational 
system in the world and it is available to 
more people than in any place in the world. 

With a mere recital of these things— 
benefits, standard of living, and the rest, 
you may then ask, “What is there for me to 
get involved in?” 

Let me suggest several areas, you can think 
of more, in which you can and I feel you 
should get involved on your graduation from 
Gallaudet, 
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1. Get involved in rendering service in 
the community in which you decide to live 
and work. 

2. Get involved in the work and program 
of your church or synagogue. 

3. Get involved in improving and expand- 
ing the education of the deaf. 

Get involved in rendering service in the 
community in which you decide to live 
and work. I believe that there is no com- 
munity, large or small, in America today 
which does not have important and difficult 
political, economic and social problems to 
be solved. Yours is the generation we must 
look to to carry on after we are gone, and 
I hope and pray that you will do a better 
job, which you can, than mine and recent 
generations have done to maintain peace, 
promote the general welfare, and preserve 
the American ideal throughout the free 
world. These problems which beset every 
community and which you will find when 
you settle down in your community are needs 
to be met. 

Some of these needs are the Peace Corps, 
the antipoverty program, the local needs in 
government, education, and various busi- 
nesses and professions, There are many 
needs awaiting you to be met. 

Someone has so truly said that, “What a 
man does for himself dies with him; what 
he does for his community lives long after 
he has gone.” The heroes of history have 
been those men and women throughout the 
ages who have seen the need and have taken 
it upon themselves. One of the great 
preachers of my church, Dr. Harold W. 
Ruopp, preached a thought-provoking, and 
to me a memorable, sermon, several years 
ago on this very subject, “He took it upon 
himself,” which was suggested by an in- 
spirational little book written by Margaret 
Slattery, the famous social worker of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Ruopp said that the theme of Miss 
Slattery's book gripped his imagination and 
thrilled the deep places of his soul. “Seeing 
the need, he took it upon himself.” That's 
vital, There’s life in it. It contains the 
secret of all genuine and lasting success and 
service. That is the spirit and motivating 
urge that should carry every public servant 
to his goal. It certainly is the driving force 
which carries teachers, social welfare and 
other voluntary service workers through 
their daily tasks. No one can read history 
and biography in the light of that theme 
without discovering that in the face of need 
and public service, “A sense of responsibility, 
Personalized and individualized, lies back of 
every great life and every titanic move- 
ment.” 

Emerson has reminded us that “every in- 
stitution is but the lengthened shadow of 
some man. * * * A movement is but the 
projection of some monumental personal- 
ity.” Service more than any other activity 
of man is the reason for grateful remem- 
brance which ripens into fame. It was 
ever thus. 

Back of the Reformation towers Martin 
Luther who saw a mighty need and took 
it upon himself. 

Back of the spiritual revival in England 
in the 18th century stands John Wesley, 
diminutive in stature, sun-crowned in spirit, 
a titan of spiritual courage, who saw a need 
and took it upon himself, 

Back of the saving of our own Union, 
stands great, gaunt Abraham Lincoln with 
his deep-set, poignant eyes and understand- 
ing heart, who saw the need and took it 
upon himself. 

“Always to date and eternally always, some- 
where in the process, somewhere there is a 
man or a woman who sees that need and 
feels personally responsible.” 

To live is to be responsible. You cannot 
finally escape that fact. There is a need 
to be met, a work to be done, and someone 
must do it. 
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Mulberry Bend in New York City was 
transformed by Jacob Riis, a Danish immi- 
grant, who out of a full heart said, “I cannot 
sleep for the burden of the city’s children 
with their hunger for play and their play- 
ground only the street, beset with danger 
of body and soul.” It was a heavy burden, 
to be sure, but Jacob Riis took it upon him- 
self and became the unselfish benefactor to 
the street urchins of America. He knew and 
told us how the other half lives.” 

Why have these hero servants through the 
ages done what they have done? 

“Some call it consecration and others call 
it God.” 

There are many of us—too many—who see 
the need today but pass it by. We too often, 
as individuals, fail to meet our responsi- 
bilities or fail to play our role as our 
“brother's keeper, helper, or brother.” That 
was one of the reasons why the “Master of 
Men,” to whom men came for shelter in the 
shadows of his wings,” told us the story of 
the Good Samaritan. 

Many of us see the need but minimize our 
ability to do anything about. “What can 
I do—little me? I am no genius. I do not 
have half a talent, let alone two or five,” or 
“I simply do not have the time,” or “Some- 
one ought to do it—someone—but it is not 
my business or responsibility.” 

We talk a great deal about community 
conscience, Community conscience is no 
mysterious thing. I am the community 
conscience. I am the public. I am the 
church, else there is no community con- 
science, no public, no church. The commu- 
nity conscience is the sum total of the con- 
sciences of one man and another and an- 
other. The public is one individual plus 
another plus another. The church is one 
church member plus another and another. 
When I say “The community ought“—“ The 
public ought“— / The church ought’—I 
really mean that “I ought,” or it means 
nothing. 

If I will not act, then thousands will not 
or cannot act. Someone, which means one, 
in the presence of the need, must take it 
upon himself, else the need is never met. 

Throughout the history of our Nation, 
there have been statesmen, churchmen, sci- 
entists, soldiers, public servants of every 
kind who have seen the contemporary need 
and took it upon themselves. When the 
men who founded our Nation formulated a 
Declaration of Independence based upon the 
principle that all men are created equal and 
are endowed with certain inalienable rights 
by the Creator and then proceeded to draw 
up a Constitution that would guarantee re- 
spect for those rights on the part of the 
Government, they were giving substance to 
aspirations that men have cherished since 
the dawn of history. 

Men have always striven, sometimes suc- 

cessfully, often in vain, to achieve such an 
ordering of affairs as would safeguard the 
rights and prerogatives of the individual and 
at the same time promote the general social 
good, 
Faith in human nature, in the integrity 
and worth of the individual men and women; 
is the necessary basis for free government. 
Our Founding Fathers had no fear of self- 
government, no distrust of people. They 
had faith in human nature; they believed in 
men and women. Because they had faith 
for which they were willing to fight and die, 
they dared to embark on what has proved 
to be the most ambitious and successful ad- 
venture in free government that the world 
has ever seen. It epitomizes the role of man 
in seeing the need and taking it upon 
himself. 

As a nation we have prospered and grown 
great. Working as free men and women, 
the people of the United States have, in less 
than two centuries, developed a noble and 
dynamic civilization, before there had been 
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little save a vast wilderness. They have 
cleared the forests to make way for human 
life and industry. They have planted, and 
the rich soil has yielded them an abundance, 
They have harnessed the floods and have 
found ways of bringing the forces of nature 
to serve their needs. Comforts and con- 
veniences undreamed of in the past gradually 
became daily necessities within the grasp of 
almost everyone, and wealth has abounded 
on nearly every side. 

Why has all of this been possible? Be- 
cause our Nation has been blessed with scores 
of leaders in every walk of our national life 
who have seen the needs of their times and 
have taken those needs upon themselves. 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, ask what you can do for your country.” 

That is the eloquent question asked by 
President Kennedy in his brillant, memora- 
ble inaugural address and quoted so often 
since. This is the question you should ask 
of yourselves in the future and if you get 
involved, you will do so, 

No privilege exists today without a cor- 
responding responsibility or duty, You have 
been privileged to receive an education here 
at Gallaudet—I believe you now have a re- 
sponsibility and duty to get involved in the 
rendering of service in the community in 
which you live and work. 

2. Get involved in the work and program 
of your church or synagogue. 

America was founded and built on a re- 
ligious heritage. The thread of this fact can 
be traced through our founding documents— 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution. It is evidenced in our coinage and 
currency. It is reflected in our oaths of of- 
fice, and our pledge to the flag of one nation 
under God. 

As I look back upon my life, I can trace 
most of the good things that have come to 
me, including my wife and many of the op- 
portunities I have had, directly or indirectly 
to the church. 

We in America have a religious heritage of 
which we should all be very proud and which, 
I believe, we should preserve and leave bet- 
ter and richer than when we received it. We 
must not be complacent about this heritage. 
We must be doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only. 

The church or the synagogue is the place 
the center for opportunities to serve in this 
all-important area. 

Iam sure that there never was a time when 
the church needed the participation, the 
leadership of dedicated, educated, and intel- 
ligent laymen to work with ministers, priests, 
and rabbis than today. We laymen must be 
members of the team with our spiritual lead- 
ers as our quarterbacks. I am sure that 
there never was a time when there was a more 
definite need for sympathetic understanding 
between laymen and clergy than at this very 
hour. 

Here is a great area of opportunity for 
service and many rich rewards to those of 
you who have special talents and interests 
which will enable you to render great service. 

We laymen too often think that the work 
of the church is primarily the responsibility 
of the clergy. Not so at all, in my opinion. 
All clergymen were laymen in the beginning. 
We are the church with the clergy as our 
spiritual leaders. 

I was recently attracted to an article writ- 
ten by Dr. Russell J. Humbert, president of De 
Pauw University, in which he wrote, “the 
greatest and most effective minister in any 
American community is not necessarily 
found at the high altar of the church. The 
most telling ministry is now functioning in 
and through the lives of those who make up 
the membership of the church, the laity. 
Laymen are vital today in the work of the 
church because of what they are—the peo- 
ple, we, the people of the church. The 
greatest minister in our city or community 
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is the layman who is doing all his work as 
achurchman. Basically the laymen are the 
church, because of that spiritual and inter- 
nal combustion which causes a man to be 
driven and motivated by high ideals. Lay- 
men can and should strengthen the social 
arms of the church, the civic arms of the 
church and the political arms of the church.” 

So as you leave Gallaudet, get involved in 
the work or program of your church or syna- 
gogue. If you will, you will be richly re- 
warded and will render a most worthwhile 
service. 

8. Get involved in improving and expand- 
ing the education of the deaf. 

I do not have to more than suggest to this 
audience the need and desirability of improv- 
ing and expanding the education of the deaf 
in America. 

You all know the need. 

You are the people who can do something 
about it and I suggest that with the oppor- 
tunities and advantages you have had here 
in receiving a college education at Gallaudet, 
you have a responsibility and a challenging 
duty to help make it possible for more young 
deaf men and women to receive an adequate 
education to prepare them better for the 
complex world in which they are living. 

Tremendous strides have been made in 
scientific developments and instrumenta- 
tion for teaching the deaf. Improved teach- 
ing techniques and procedures are being 
developed. More research at all levels is 
being done today in this area than ever be- 
fore and I believe we have only scratched 
the surface. 

The proposed new Vocational and Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf promises to render 
a great and significant contribution to the 
education of the deaf. See to it that more 
and better prepared students are continually 
made available for college work here at 
Gallaudet. 

You can furnish outstanding leadership 
in the all-important area of education of 
the deaf if you will see the need and take 
it upon yourselves to get involved. 

You, the members of the graduating class, 
are witness to the indomitable determina- 
tion to win a college education. You can 
help others accomplish this too. 

In closing, I should like to bring to your 
attention statements of three of the greatest 
leaders of our generation who in these state- 
ments have the things I am try- 
ing to say to you today much better than I 
could. 

The first is former President Herbert 
Hoover, who, 70 years ago (1895), gradu- 
ated from Leland Stanford University. He 
was a poor, orphaned boy, worked his way 
through college, became one of the world’s 
outstanding and most successful engineers, 
and was elected to our highest office in 
America, the Presidency. Fortunately, he 
lived to see himself vindicated and absolved 
of the baseless and unfair criticism leveled 
at him during his political life. He died a 
revered and beloved senior statesman. On 
his 80th birthday, President Hoover spoke 
about some of the uncommon men of his- 
tory, and how every generation needed such 
people. His words offer a challenge to the 
thousands of students who will graduate this 
year. He said: 

“The greatest strides of human progress 
have come from uncommon men and 
women—men like George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Thomas Edison. 

“When we get sick, we want an uncommon 
doctor. When we go to war, we yearn for 
@n uncommon general or admiral. When we 
choose a president of a university, we want 
an uncommon educator. 

“The imperative need of this Nation at all 
times is the leadership of the uncommon 
men and women. We need men and women 
who cannot be intimidated, who are not con- 
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cerned with applause meters, who will not 
sacrifice tomorrow for cheers today.” 

The next two great leaders, President El- 
senhower and Sir Winston Churchill, have 
also made statements worthy of note. Ihope 
you will pardon personal references in these 
two instances. I happen to have had the 
rare and good fortune and privilege to have 
been a close friend of General Eisenhower 
for many years. He is now and always has 
been, in my opinion, one of the greatest ex- 
ponents and salesmen of Americanism and 
our way of life. Several years ago I was 
having lunch with General Eisenhower when 
he was president of Columbia University, 
and as I was leaving the house, he gave me 
a copy of an address which he made before 
the American Bar Association. 

As I was riding in the taxicab from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's home to my hotel, I was 
particularly impressed with the first para- 
graph of the address because it is such an 
eloquent statement of what I am trying to 
tell you today. 

“Every gathering of Americans—whether a 
few on the porch of a crossroads store or 
massed thousands in a great stadium—is the 
possessor of a potentially immeasurable in- 
fluence on the future. Because America has 
freedom of speech, freedom of communica- 
tion, the world’s highest educational level, 
and untapped reserves of individual initia- 
tive, any group of people, fired by a common 
purpose, can generate a decisive strength to- 
ward its achievement. Some of the most 
inspiring chapters in our history were writ- 
ten by a handful of people who joined to 
talk over among themselves an idea or a 
principle that struck a note which revolu- 
tionized the world’s thinking. That capac- 
ity still resides in every gathering in this 
country,” and I say it resides right here in 
this 1965 graduating class at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

Finally, while a student in England back 
in the early 1920's, I had the rare opportu- 
nity and privilege of meeting Sir Winston 
Churchill on several occasions, I remember 
so well in late 1923 and early 1924 following 
him around the County of Essex where he 
was running for reelection to Parliament. I 
attended seven or eight political meetings in 
succession at which he spoke. I remember 
so well one evening in a town hall in a small 
village, that my friend with whom I was 
staying and I sat in the second row, and 
with a twinkle in his eye and that wry 
smile for which he was so famous, he looked 
down at me and said quite audibly, Well, 
I'll be—here is my young American friend 
again.” Well, he lost that election, as Mr. 
Ramsey McDonald became the first Labor 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. So I have 
always been a great admirer of Sir Winston 
Churchill and I believe that he was the 
greatest citizen of the 20th century. 
Shortly before his death, he wrote me and 
told me how pleased and honored he was 
to learn that a statue of him is to be erected 
here in Washington on the grounds of the 
British Embassy. 

I believe that Sir Winston Churchill’s 
speeches will be among the greatest, if not 
the greatest, literature to come out of the 
World. War II era. In England’s darkest 
years he rose to his greatest heights of 
oratory and leadership and rallied the 
English people to their heroic stand alone 
against the hordes of Hitler while we were 
forging the “arsenal of democracy” and pre- 
paring to invade Europe and defeat fascism. 
We, as a free people, should be eternally 
thankful to Mr. Churchill and also for the 
fact that his unforgettable and eloquent 
pronouncements have been preserved for us 
for all time—the greatest of which may well 
have been in the first speech after he was 
elected Prime Minister of Great Britain, “I 
have nothing to offer but blood, sweat and 
tears.” In fact, that is about all he had. 
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Many of you here today may remember 
Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the world in 
February 1941, during the darkest days of 
the war. Tha* address was delivered to the 
people of both Britain and America and Mr. 
Churchill concluded that now famous broad- 
cast by giving an answer to a letter he had 
received from President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt introducing Mr. Wendell Willkie, whom 
he had sent to England to make a study and 
report to him personally on the situation of 
the war. President Roosevelt in his own 
handwriting at the end of the letter had 
quoted to Mr. Churchill those famous lines 
from Longfellow’s poem: 


“Sail on, O ship of state. 

Sail on, O union strong and great. 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.“ 


And President Roosevelt said that those 
lines apply equally to the people of Great 
Britain as well as to the people of America. 
Mr. Churchill replied to that letter in that 
broadcast in what I believe is now an 
immortal statement. He said: 

“Put your confidence in us. Give us your 
faith and your blessing, and under Provi- 
dence all will be well. We shall not fail or 
falter. We shall not weaken or tire. Neither 
the sudden shock of battle, nor the long 
drawn trials of vigilance and exertion will 
wear us down. Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job.” 

So I say to you, the graduating class of 
1965, as you leave this college campus. 

Get involved in the life and problems of 
your community. 

Get involved in your church or synagogue. 

Get involved in improving and expanding 
the education of the deaf in America. 

As you get so involved, you will indeed be 
“uncommon men and women” so desperately 
needed today; you will be influential mem- 
bers of a segment of our society which, if 
you are “fired by a common purpose,” you 
can do about anything you set out to do and 
finally, if you get so involved, you will be 
able to say to your friends and neighbors 
and the entire community in which you live, 
“give us the tools and we will finish the 
jo hed 

I congratulate you upon your graduation, 
this memorable day. 

God bless you all and great success and 
happiness to each of you in the days and 
years ahead. 


SOUND BILL, UNFAVORABLE LABEL 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, although 
the voting rights issue will probably be 
settled today, I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp, for the benefit of 
my colleagues and others, an editorial 
which appeared in the Knoxville Jour- 
nal, Knoxville, Tenn., on Wednesday, 
July 7, 1965. 

The editorial was written by Guy L. 
Smith, editor, and is entitled “Sound Bill, 
Unfavorable Label.” It makes sense to 
me. 

SOUND BILL, UNFAVORABLE LABEL 

This week the House will consider and de- 

bate passage of a voting rights bill which 
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will be calculated to further safeguard the 
franchise for Negro citizens and those of 
other minority groups. 

The legislation now to be enacted is to 
supplement title I of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and previous civil rights legislation en- 
acted by Congress in 1960 and 1957. 

We have previously pointed out at con- 
siderable length the inequity of the adminis- 
tration’s bill, H.R. 6400, which includes a 
“triggering” section based on the 1964 elec- 
tions that would be applicable to only seven 
States in the Union. In these seven States 
there would be no eligibility requirement per- 
mitted for exercise of the franchise except 
for the individual to be warm, In 21 other 
States which have requirements for voter 
eligibility on the books, these would stand 
untouched. 

Republicans in the House will make an 
effort this week, and until the administra- 
tion bill is passed, to achieve a substitution 
known as H.R. 7896, for the administration 
bill designated above. 

Both the administration bill and the Re- 
publican measure brush off the section of 
the Federal Constitution which reserves to 
the States the power to fix their own voting 
requirements. 

But as we have pointed out here previously, 
the administration bill picks out as targets 
for this unconstitutionality only seven States, 
whereas the Republican bill, introduced by 
Representative WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, of 
Ohio, and Representative GERALD R. FORD, Of 
Michigan, is equally unconstitutional where 
all 50 States are concerned. 

This is to say that the Republican bill is 
applicable to every State in the Union where 
a showing can be made under the statute of 
voter discrimination. For example, under 
it, voter discrimination could be reached 
and penalized in such places as Chicago and 
New York just as easily as it could be in 
the seven States of the South which it is 
proposed by the administration to make the 
bill’s objectives. 

The Republican measure would knock 
down the requirements for voter eligibility 
that now exist in any of the 50 States and 
would substitute therefor a sixth grade edu- 
cation (New York State requires an eighth 
grade certificate); would bar felons from 
yoting; and would also prohibit any re- 
quirement that a prospective voter should be 
vouched for by members of any other class. 

Both the administration bill and the Re- 
publican bill are alike in their abolition of 
the poll tax, payment of which is now re- 
quired in only six States, as a requirement 
for voting. 

It may well be that the fact the Republi- 
can bill is not the handiwork of the ma- 
jority leadership in Congress dooms it to 
abandonment from the outset. It may be 
that the majority in the House and in the 
Senate may feel it is gaining something of 
value in publicly singling out for humilia- 
tion seven out of the 50 States, even though 
it has long since been firmly established that 
the evils of discrimination have been no less 
in States north of the Mason and Dixon 
Line than they have been shown to be in the 
South. 

The real purpose of the House and of the 
Senate, however, deserves to be that of en- 
acting voting rights legislation which will 
effectively enfranchise citizens in minority 
groups in all 50 States of the Union. In- 
timidation, coercion, and fraudulence at the 
ballot box practiced in Chicago, New York, 
Boston, or in any other major city are no less 
evil than when they are practiced in rural 
or less highly populated States. The fact 
is that if the measure proposed by Repre- 
sentative McCutiocn (incidentally, a lead- 
ing figure in drafting the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964) did not bear a Republican label, 
its substitution for the official administra- 
tion bill would appear a certainty. Even 
the Negro organizations should be in sup- 
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port of the McCulloch-Ford measure, because 
it undertakes to safeguard the voting rights 
of their people not just in seven States, but 
in every State in the Union, 

The Johnson administration itself faces a 
distinct moral test in the choice to be made 
between its own bill and the one which Mr. 
McCuLtocn, Mr. Forp and other Members of 
the House will attempt to substitute for it. 
The issue is: Which is to be considered of 
greater importance: forcing through a bad 
bill simply because it bears the adminis- 
tration label or enacting a good bill even 
though some changes have been made from 
the administration version in the interests 
of practicality—yes, and justice. 


CAPITAL RESTRAINTS PROGRAM 
CUTS EXPORTS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the criticisms against the administra- 
tion’s program to reduce the outflow of 
U.S. capital overseas is that it could 
well result in a reduction in our exports, 
a key item in our balance of payments. 

Supporting evidence for this position 
has now been provided by a specialist 
in foreign taxes and investments, who 
asserts that the Administration’s pro- 
gram is largely responsible for an esti- 
mated 4 percent drop in U.S, exports 
during the first 5 months of this year. 
The charge was made by Mr. Walter H. 
Diamond, director of the international 
tax division of the accounting firm of 
Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart. His re- 
marks are reported in the New York 
Times of July 7, 1965, which I include 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 


FOREIGN-TAX EXPERT ATTRIBUTES EXPORTS CUT 
TO PAYMENTS PLAN 
(By Gerd Wilcke) 

A specialist on foreign taxes and invest- 
ments asserted here yesterday that the back- 
lash created by President Johnson's pay- 
ments program was largely responsible for an 
estimated 4-percent drop in U.S. commercial 
exports during the first half of 1965. 

Walter H. Diamond, director of the inter- 
national tax division of the accounting firm, 
Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, told a panel 
meeting of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau that practically all exports delayed 
by the long shipping strike earlier this year 
had been made up. 

About 2 percent, or approximately $250 
Million, he asserted, was lost permanently to 
foreign competitors or from canceled orders. 


CANCELED PROJECTS 


“The bulk of the remaining $500 million 
decline in first-half exports principally is the 
result of the action of some 60 U.S. companies 
that deferred or canceled investment projects 
in developed countries” in response to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request to curb foreign in- 
vestment outlays, Mr. Diamond maintained. 

In the absence of official Government fig- 
ures on exports in the first 6 months of 1965, 
Mr. Diamond’s data seemed to have been 
based on private estimates. The investment 
expert, who spoke to the foreign division of 
the National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, could not be reached for an elabora- 
tion. 
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The Department of Commerce so far only 
has released figures for the first quarter. 
These showed that exports dropped $585 mil- 
lion, to $5.59 billion, compared with the first 
quarter of 1964, while imports rose $245 mil- 
lion, to $4.6 billion, in the comparable span. 

Mr. Diamond asserted that the heavy with- 
drawal of U.S. capital from overseas com- 
bined with the shutoff of foreign security 
buying by U.S. mutual funds because of the 
interest equalization tax had a sharp down- 
ward impact on the European and Japanese 
stock markets. 

There is strong evidence, he continued, 
that the shortage of U.S. dollars abroad is be- 
hind recent financial difficulties, including 
bank failures, in Uruguay, Switzerland, 
Japan, Hong Kong, and Japan. 

Mr. Diamond stated that American ex- 
porters would have to press hard to equal 
last year’s record foreign sales of $25.6 billion. 
Although the exporters will probably reach 
that level, chances are slim now that a 5-per- 
cent gain to $27 billion can be accomplished. 
This had been predicted prior to the long 
dock strike. 

Mr. Diamond held that the loss in exports 
from foreign investments, substantially de- 
creased sales of wheat and other agricultural 
products and the waterfront strike would be 
offset by the sharp increase this year in pur- 
chases by the Agency for International De- 
velopment from U.S. exporters. 

He said a record 94 percent of every dollar 
now spent on foreign-aid products goes to 
U.S. firms, compared with 87 percent last 
year, and 41 percent in 1960. 

On the other hand he predicted that the 
unexpected 10-percent jump in imports will 
reduce the $6.9 billion trade surplus in 1964 
to about $5.5 billion this year. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE “NEW 
ECONOMICS” 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come fashionable among administration 
economists to claim that a new era in 
economic understanding has dawned. 
The thesis is that the wise use of expan- 
sionary fiscal and monetary policies can 
provide the basis for continuing and non- 
inflationary economic growth. The eco- 
nomic history of the period since early 
1961 is cited as conclusive proof of the 
administration’s wisdom in its use of 
fiscal and monetary tools. 

The basis for this new era economic 
thinking has been forcefully and, I be- 
lieve, convincingly challenged by Prof. 
Raymond J. Saulnier, of Barnard College, 
former Chairman of President Eisenhow- 
er’s Council of Economic Advisers. In a 
speech delivered on June 24, Professor 
Saulnier has argued that the good per- 
formance of the economy since 1960 did 
not arise from a new understanding of 
fiscal and monetary policy but from a 
favorable relationship between the rate 
of increase in hourly labor costs and the 
rate of improvement in productivity. 
This development eliminated pressures 
on prices from the cost side and make it 
possible for Government to follow ex- 
pansionary policies with, until recently 
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at least, a minimum inflationary impact 
and a maximum effect on employment. 

Professor Saulnier shows how the un- 
favorable gap between cost and produc- 
tivity increases which existed in the mid- 
fifties limited the use of expansionary 
policies during that period. However, 
gradually through the fifties and contin- 
uing into the sixties the gap has nar- 
rowed, making possible the application 
of expansionary fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies. 

The point is an important one and 
should especially be noted by adminis- 
tration economists. Their fascination 
with expansionism could lead to an infla- 
tionary disaster if pursued in the context 
of unfavorable cost-productivity rela- 
tionships. As Professor Saulnier notes, 
the fundamental condition for vigorous, 
sustainable, and inflation-free growth is 
broadly stable labor costs per unit of pro- 
duction. 

I include this important speech in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SO-CALLED NEW 

ECONOMICS AND ON THE NEAR-TERM OUT- 

LOOK FOR THE U.S. ECONOMY 
(Remarks by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, pro- 

fessor of economics, Barnard College, Co- 

lumbia University, New York City, June 

24, 1965) 

Although it was not my original intention 
to do so, I should like to talk tonight on the 
so-called new economics, By that I mean 
the point of view, and the analysis underly- 
ing it, that the growth of the American econ- 
omy in the last few years has been due not 
just primarily, but to all intents and pur- 
poses exclusively, to the aggressive use of 
fiscal policy and to a more or less continu- 
ously easy monetary policy, with attendant 
large increases in the use of credit. Fiscal 
and monetary expansionism is a perfectly 
good alternative term for it. As an approach 
to economic policy it is gaining admirers 
from all quarters; and for its more exuberant 
disciples what it all comes to is that a kind 
of intellectual breakthrough has been 
achieved in the field of economic policy, that 
it was a failure to understand the benefits 
of fiscal and monetary expansion that pre- 
vented our having a faster rate of growth in 
the 1950's, that at long last, however, we 
now know how to manage our economy, and 
that henceforth we can expect a very much 
better performance from it. I need not add 
that this enthusiasm is customarily accom- 
panied by unreservedly confident statements 
about the future course of business—near 
term, intermediate term, and long term. 

Now, if this is a correct explanation of the 
good performance of the American economy 
in the first half of the 1960's and a reliable 
guide for policy in the remaining years of 
this decade, it would be a grave mistake for 
anyone, and least of all for an economist or 
a financial analyst, not. to recognize it as 
such. As you should, you give public policy 
a heavy weight in any estimate you make of 
the future course of the economy. My ob- 
ject tonight, therefore, is to try to help you 
sort out what is useful in the “new eco- 
nomics” and at the same time to understand 
its limitations. There is much that is useful 
in it though what is useful is mainly not very 
new; and its limitations are considerable. 
Then, from what I regard as the vantage 
point of one whose thinking is not entirely in 
what is nowadays referred to as the main- 
stream, that is, of one who can see the dan- 
gers as well as the benefits of fiscal and mone- 
tary expansionism, I should like to make some 
remarks of the near-term business outlook. 

Let me begin with the doctrinal question. 
Without meaning in the least to 
the use of fiscal policy, or of any other branch 
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of policy, to help improve the performance of 
our economy, I shall argue, first, that the 
basic condition accounting for the good per- 
formance of the American economy since 
1960, and the condition lacking which a good 
rate of growth with price stability would 
have been impossible, was not a new under- 
standing of fiscal and monetary policy but 
a favorable relationship between the rate of 
increase in hourly labor costs and the rate of 
improvement in productivity. This favor- 
able relationship virtually eliminated any 
pressure on prices from the side of costs, 
certainly as an average across the manufac- 
turing economy, and made it possible for 
Government to follow an easy fiscal policy 
and for the Federal Reserve System to follow 
an easy monetary policy with, until recently 
at least, minimal inflationary impact on 
prices and maximum expansive effect on em- 
ployment, hours of work, and production, 

In other words, for the record of good 
growth with relatively little price inflation 
of the past 4 years, the new economics gives 
too much credit to fiscal policy in particular, 
and too little credit to the stability of unit 
production costs. I say fiscal policy in par- 
ticular, because I expect you will have ob- 
served, as I have, that the most outspoken 
champions of the new economics are inclined 
to be either reserved, or critical, in their ob- 
servations on monetary policy, contrasted 
with their enthusiasm for tax reduction and 
Federal expenditure increases. 

Second, I shall argue that the new eco- 
nomics, in its comments on economic policy 
in the latter half of the 1950's, ignores the 
fact that in that period there was an en- 
tirely different and unfavorable relationship 
between cost increases and productivity 
gains, that this was precisely the inflationary 
problem with which policy had to cope, that 
economic policy dealt successfully with it, 
that it did this without recourse to direct 
controls, that a broadly favorable relation- 
ship between cost increases and productivity 
improvement was achieved by 1961, and that 
it was this favorable cost-productivity rela- 
tionship, and its maintenance to date, that 
made possible the good performance of our 
economy so far in the present decade. 

To support this point of view, I will, of 
course, cite evidence mainly from the ex- 
perience of the United States; but, as I will 
show, the economies of Western Europe and 
Japan provide vivid evidence to the same end. 

You can trace the record of productivity, 
employment cost and price developments in 
published official figures. A May 1, 1965, De- 
partment of Labor release entitled Compari- 
sons of Indexes of Labor and Nonlabor Pay- 
ments, Prices and Output Per Man Hour in 
the Total Private Economy and the Private 
Nonfarm Sector, 1947-64” is a convenient 
source. You will also find pertinent data in 
the annual reports of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. In table 12 (p. 109) of the 
January 1965 report, for example, you will see 
that in the years 1955 through 1960 the aver- 
age of the trend productivity improvement 
rates for the total private economy was 2.7 
percent while the average of annual increases 
in total compensation per man-hour was 4.5 
percent. From an analytical point of view, 
this is the important gap; namely, the dif- 
ference between productivity gains and cost 
increases. It was greatest in 1956-57, when 
trend productivity rates averaged 2.7 percent 
and we were having our own version of a 
wage explosion, with hourly employee com- 
pensation rates increasing annually at an 
average of 6 percent. 

I will not burden you with a full recital 
of the relevant numbers, but if you have 
occasion to study the period you will find that 
by 1961, in an almost unbroken sequence of 
steps, this gap had been closed, partly by an 
improvement of annual rates of productivity 
improvement, but more by a slowing down 
in the rate of annual labor cost increases. In 
1961, the annual productivity improvement 
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was 3.4 percent and the labor cost increase 
was 3.6 percent. The picture varies depend- 
ing on whether one uses annual or trend fig- 
ures and on what concept and scope of pro- 
ductivity and cost changes one has in mind, 
but the conclusion remains: The wide gap 
that obtained in the midfifties was nar- 
rowed as the decade progressed; it had been 
virtually eliminated, and balance established, 
as the 1960’s began. Fortunately, this bal- 
ance has been pretty well maintained. We 
have tended to lose it a bit of late, which 
must be one of the critical points in any 
appraisal of the economic outlook, but to 
pursue this at the moment would get me 
ahead of my story. 

The economic consequences of the relation 
between cost increases and productivity 
gains are plain tosee. In the mid-fifties and 
later fifties the deficiency of annual pro- 
ductivity gains below labor cost increases 
resulted in annual increases in labor cost per 
unit of output. Naturally, these unit cost 
increases tended to slacken as the deficiency 
(or gap) was narrowed; something very close 
to unit-cost stability was reached by 1961. 

Increases in unit production costs in the 
mid-fifties and later fifties had their effect 
on prices, of course, and a serious effect it 
was. The index of wholesale prices of non- 
farm, nonfood products rose 5 percent a 
year in 1955 and in 1956. The increase was 
checked in 1957-58, but it resumed again, 
though fortunately at a somewhat lower 
rate, when the recessionary effect of that 
period was over. By 1959, and refiecting the 
virtual stability that by that time had been 
reached in labor cost per unit of manufac- 
turing output, the wholesale price level be- 
gan to stabilize and, until very recently, re- 
mained fiat. 

There was a reflection of these same forces 
in consumer prices. In the 2 years pre- 
ceding the 1957-58 recession, the consumer 
price index was rising at a rate close to 3.5 
percent a year; as the decade closed, how- 
ever, the rate of increase had slackened to 
the 1 to 1.5 percent that has obtained to 
this date. 

No wonder that a favorite title for Sunday 
supplement articles on economics in the 
mid-fifties was “The Age of Inflation: What 
it Means to You,” or words to that effect. 
And no wonder that an inflationary psychol- 
ogy developed, with which policy had to 
cope. 

On the investment side of the economy, 
these cost-price developments were reflected 
in a distinct narrowing of profit margins. 
Profits per dollar of sales dropped 25 per- 
cent in the second half of the 1950’s. Stock 
prices rose, but not because corporate profits 
were improving. On the contrary, the vol- 
ume of corporate profits, after taxes, was 
lower in 1960 than it had been in 1955, de- 
spite a 12-percent growth in real GNP and 
despite a 26-percent increase in current 
price GNP. 

Before I move to the policy implications 
of this economic context, let me recall the 
cost-productivity relationship that has ob- 
tained in the sixties, to date. 

Since 1960 the moderate rate of increase 
of hourly employment costs that had finally 
been achieved by the end of the 1950’s has 
been broadly maintained, certainly until 
recently. In 1961 the productivity improve- 
ment rate was 3.4 percent and the employ- 
ment compensation increase was 3.6 percent. 
The January 1965 Economic Report of the 
President (p. 57) describes it this way: 

“The moderate gain of about 3.6 percent 
a year in hourly compensation in the total 
private sector during the present expansion 
[1960-64] compares with an advance aver- 
aging 3.9 percent a year in 1957-60 and 4.5 
percent in 1953-57. 

“Gains in output per man-hour in the 
private section in 1960-64 averaged 3.5 per- 
cent a year, compared with 2.5 in 1953-57, 
and 2.7 in 1957-60.” 
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Reflecting these conditions, labor cost per 
unit of output in manufacturing industries 
has drifted downward since 1961, in contrast 
to its upward trend in the second half of the 
1950's; labor cost per dollar and GNP, which 
is our broadest measure of unit labor cost 
of production, has been stable, in contrast 
to its rise in the second half of the 195078. 
Understandably, the ratio of price to unit 
labor cost since 1961 has been either stable 
or rising; profits per dollar of sales have 
trended upward; and, jointly with increased 
sales, this improvement of margins has 
yielded a higher and higher volume of cor- 
porate profits. Stock prices have responded 
favorably. More important, so has the 
growth of our economy; and so has the real 
level of living of the American people. 

Believe me, here you have the key to a cor- 
rect understanding of the 1950's; and to a 
correct understanding of what has happened 
in the 1960's, to date. Let what you hear 
about a breakthrough into new approaches 
to economic policy, of a casting-off of old 
mythologies, of escape from enthrallment by 
obsolete ideas and all the rest go in one ear 
and out the other. Keep your eye on the 
fundamental condition of balance in an en- 
terprise economy, which is a relationship be- 
tween hourly labor cost increases and pro- 
ductivity improvements such that labor cost 
per unit of production is held broadly stable. 
This is the sine qua non of vigorous, sustain- 
able, inflation-free economic growth. 

I am sure that the policy implications of 
an economic context in which labor costs per 
unit of production are rising as compared 
with a context in which they are either stable 
or declining, does not escape you. The point 
is: when unit production costs are rising 
there is a genuine upward pressure on prices, 
and economic policy must at some point re- 
sist this trend. Fiscal and monetary expan- 
sion, the new economics if you will, can be 
carried to excess even when cost conditions 
are broadly favorable, but it is nothing less 
than a recipe for disaster when it is applied 
to a situation in which cost conditions are 
unfavorable, For fiscal and monetary policy 
to give leeway, to give encouragement, to give 
impetus to an upward trend of costs and 
prices is an open invitation to inflation, and 
ultimately to a serious economic and finan- 
cial setback. Under these conditions mone- 
tary and fiscal policy must be held taut. As 
for fiscal policy, it is not a question of want- 
ing—in principle and without regard to eco- 
nomic conditions—to avoid a deficit in the 
Federal budget, or of wanting—in principle 
and without regard to economic conditions— 
to reduce the national debt, however con- 
structive that might be. The point is: an 
imbalance between cost increases and pro- 
ductivity improvements and the consequent 
push of unit production costs on prices is 
not a viable condition for any economy. 
Least of all, it is not a viable condition for a 
market economy the freedom of which one 
aims to maintain. The imbalance has to be 
corrected and it can only be worsened by a 
permissive, let alone by an aggressively ex- 
Ppansive, monetary, and fiscal policy. One 
can argue with details of monetary, fiscal, 
and debt management policy in the 1950's, 
but to assert that all that was needed was a 
large dose of monetary and fiscal expansion- 
ism, a la the style of the “new economics,” 
represents a total failure to understand the 
economic context of that period. And when 
tax reduction and Federal spending increases 
under any and all circumstances are en- 
shrined as a kind of “intellectual break- 
through,” we are on our way to a serious case 
of national self-deception. 

Nowadays, the exercise of fiscal and mone- 
tary restraint as a means of overcoming cost 
and price inflation is referred to as a sta- 
bilization program; and it is widely recog- 
nized that such programs will almost inevi- 
tably entail a slowing-down in the rate of 
economic growth. Naturally, one would pre- 
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fer that this was not the case and there were 
ways and means—which Government will, of 
course, utilize to the full—for minimizing 
the growth-retarding effect. Naturally, also, 
Government can counsel moderation in 
labor contract settlements and, to the extent 
it is successful in this effort, it will reduce 
the need for fiscal and monetary restraint, 
thus reducing the risk of retarding growth. 
Indeed, it was precisely in order to avoid a re- 
tardation of the growth rate that repeated 
calls were made in the 1950's, and in the 
second half especially, for moderation in 
labor contract settlements. Let me recall 
some words on this point from the January 
1957 Economic Report of the President (p. 
44): 

“To depend exclusively on monetary and 
fiscal restraint as a means of containing the 
upward movement of prices would raise se- 
rious obstacles to the maintenance of eco- 
nomic growth and stability. In the face of a 
continuous upward pressure on costs and 
prices, moderate restraints would not be suf- 
ficient; yet stronger restraints would bear 
with undue severity on sectors of the econ- 
omy having little if any responsibility for 
the movement toward a higher cost-price 
level and would court the risk of being ex- 
cessively restrictive for the economy gen- 
erally.” 

In this day of numerically expressed and 
fully spelled out wage and price guidelines, 
the above may seem like an overly moderate 
statement. But let me remind you: The 
analysis of the economic situation which it 
reflects was vigorously denied at the time. 
If you will forgive a personal note, I will re- 
call my own dialog with certain congres- 
sional committees. More than that, let me 
tell you that inclusion of the moderate state- 
ment I have just read from President Eisen- 
hower’s January 1957 E nomie Report was 
protested, in advance of the report’s publi- 
cation, by a delegation that came to my office 
from one of what we may call the “cogni- 
zant” Federal departments to tell me that to 
say such a thing was not only politically in- 
discreet but technically incorrect. What a 
long way it has been from there to here. If 
there has been an intellectual breakthrough, 
it has been to recognize the essentiality for 
stable, inflation-free and vigorous economic 
growth of a balanced relationship between 
employment cost increases and productivity 
gains. 

Unfortunately, the restraints that in the 
end helped eliminate the imbalance between 
cost increases and productivity improve- 
ments that had developed in the midfifties. 
did retard the rate of the economy’s growth. 
As I have argued elsewhere, under more fa- 
vorable circumstances recession might have 
been avoided in 1957-58; but, as you know, 
there were more imbalances in our economy 
at that time than the imbalance between 
costs and productivity gains. And the 1960- 
61 recession is so small—it exists only in a 
minor inventory adjustment—that it is 
hardly visible except in quarterly and 
monthly figures. The important point is: 
When the period ended the basis had been set 
for sustainable growth. 

The question is often raised whether the 
retardation of growth in the second half of 
the 1950’s might not have been avoided by 
recourse to direct controls, perhaps by a sys- 
tem of numerically expressed guidelines, or 
by something more clearly mandatory. I 
doubt that it could have been, at least not 
without the controls having been very repres- 
sive, but the point is: there was no disposi- 
tion in the 1950’s to take this route. A 
primary object in General Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration was to eliminate controls, not to 
multiply them. The object was to free the 
market process, including the collective bar- 
gaining process, not to hamstring it. On 
every appropriate occasion the President 
called on the leadership of labor and indus- 
try to practice restraint in wage settlements, 
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along the lines of the quotation I have just 
read. But there was no setting-up of nu- 
merically expressed guidelines, and there was 
a minimum of direct intervention in collec- 
tive bargaining. The limits within which 
wage settlements could be made without un- 
favorable economic effects were stated only 
in qualitative terms; but they were stated 
clearly enough to give all the guidance that 
was needed, and at the same time to keep 
Government as much as possible out of the 
collective bargaining process. 

Let me recall two paragraphs from the 
January 1959 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent (pp. 5 and 6) that state the point of 
view on this question in government at that 
time: 

“It is not the function of government in 
our society to establish the terms of contracts 
between labor and management; yet it must 
be recognized that the public has a vital in- 
terest in these agreements. Increases in 
money wages and other compensation not 
justified by the productivity performance of 
the economy are inevitably inflationary. 
They impose severe hardships on those whose 
incomes are not enlarged. They jeopardize 
the capacity of the economy to create jobs 
for the expanding labor force. They en- 
danger present jobs by limiting markets at 
home and impairing our capacity to compete 
in markets abroad. In short, they are, in 
the end, self-defeating. 

“Self-discipline and restraint are essential 
if agreements consistent with a reasonable 
stability of prices are to be reached within 
the framework of the free competitive insti- 
tutions on which we rely heavily for the im- 
provement of our material welfare. If the 
desired results cannot be achieved under our 
arrangements for determining wages and 
prices, the alternatives are either inflation, 
which would damage our economy and work 
hardships on millions of Americans, or con- 
trols, which are alien to our traditional way 
of life and which would be an obstacle to 
the Nation’s economic growth and improve- 
ment.” 

I am happy to say that when President 
Eisenhower's administration was completed, 
not only had a balance been established be- 
tween cost increases and productivity im- 
provements that was favorable to sustained, 
high-level growth, but that the collective 
bi process was as free as it had 
ever been. The guideline age did not begin 
until later, 

Fiscal and monetary expansion is capable 
of being carried to excess even when cost- 
productivity conditions are favorable, but 
this is doubly so when cost-productivity 
conditions are unfavorable. Recent develop- 
ments in Western Europe and in Japan 
illustrate this very well. 

Briefly, the story is this. In the 1950's 
growth rates in Western Europe, with the 
exception of Great Britain and certain of 
the Scandinavian countries, were very much 
better than ours. In almost all cases, gov- 
ernments there were following easy fiscal 
and monetary policies, with large deficits 
in their budgets and a heavy and rising use 
of credit throughout their economies. To 
the wonderment of all, on the other hand, 
prices were remarkably steady. France's 
history in this period is complicated by 
currency devaluation; but you will find that 
the Belgian and German indexes rose only 
1 and 2 percent, respectively; that the Italian 
index declined 2 percent; and that the 
Japanese index fell 1 percent. 
in 1961, however, the situation changed 
completely. Prices began to rise in Western 
Europe and in Japan at a rapid rate, and 
growth rates began to be retarded. In 
other words, the history of Western Europe 
and of Japan in the second-half of the 
1950's and in the first-half of the 1960's as 
regards price changes and growth rates has 
been exactly the reverse of ours. I don't 
quite know what the figure of speech is that 
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best fits this situation, but it has some- 
thing to do with the shoe being on the 
other foot, except that we have two or three 
pairs of feet involved. 

In any case, what was behind this rever- 
sal? It cannot be explained in terms of 
shifts to a higher level of utilization of 
capacity in Western Europe and in Japan 
as compared with the United States. The 
fact is that we are all operating at high 
levels of capacity utilization. Nor can it be 
explained in terms of having guidelines or 
not having guidelines. The fact is: Western 
Europe has had guidelines all along. What 
then accounts for the difference? Guide- 
lines or not, the fact is that a change 
came about in Western Europe and in 
Japan in the early 1960's in the relation 
between annual labor cost increases and 
annual productivity improvements. They 
began to produce an unfavorable gap be- 
tween the two just as we began to eliminate 
ours. Beginning in 1960, and accelerating in 
1962 and 1963, labor cost per unit of output 
began to rise, putting a strong upward 
pressure on prices. 

Italy provides perhaps the clearest ex- 
ample. In 1960 and 1961, labor costs per 
unit of output were actually lower by nearly 
10 percent than they had been in 1958 and 
1959. This reflected the fact that hourly 
labor cost increases had been held well within 
the limits of productivity improvements. 
But in 1962 and 1963 hourly labor costs rose 
by close to 15 percent a year. I have no 
data on Italy’s rate of annual productivity 
improvement, but it is hard for me to believe 
that it exceeded 7 or 8 percent, though owing 
to the special circumstances and stage of 
development of the Italian economy it is 
possible that this high rate may have been 
achieved. In any case, the excess of labor 
cost increases over productivity gains in 
1962 and 1963 was so great that prices in- 
creased by about 8 percent in each of these 
2 years. This was possible, obviously, only 
because—in the face of an egregious imbal- 
ance between labor cost increases and pro- 
ductivity improvements—monetary and fis- 
cal policy continued to be easy, in the style, 
if I may say so, of the “new economics.” 

Of course, this inflationary process could 
not be permitted to go on indefinitely. Be- 
fore very long the inflation of costs and 
prices required that stabilization programs 
be launched in every one of the Western 
European economies. You know the history 
of this as well as I do; and you know that 
these stabilization programs, essential as 
they are to the long-term health of the 
economies involved, have been carried out 
only at the expense of a slowing down of 
growth rates. Italy has had a kind of stabi- 
lization recession; France has suffered a 
pause in its growth; and so have nearly all 
the other Western European continental 
economies. Only the United Kingdom, on 
that side of the world, continues in a state of 
total domestic prosperity and vigorous expan- 
sion, but it is caught in a still-unsolved inter- 
national financial predicament. I leave it to 
you to sort out cause and effect in this coin- 
cidence. 

The hour is late and, because I want to 
say something about the economic outlook 
before I finish, I will spare you an account 
of Japan’s recent economic history. Our 
friends there did not invent the term “new 
economics” but they did give us the word 
“overheating,” which will assuredly find its 
place in the same general area of the eco- 
nomic thesaurus. And I must say that the 
Japanese have demonstrated some of the 
more spectacular dangers of monetary and 
fiscal expansionism persisted in side by side 
with cost inflation. 

If we are of a mind to do so, we can learn a 
good deal from these experiences of other 
countries. In many ways their most in- 
structive value is to show us what heavy 
doses of the new economics, applied when 
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fiscal and monetary restraint, not expansion, 
is called for, can do to the institutional 
framework of a society. Here I want to 
make two points: 

First, you will observe that indicative plan- 
ning, as it is called, did not prevent inflation 
in Western Europe. I hope its admirers in 
this country will take note of that fact. 
Second, you will observe that monetary and 
fiscal expansionism, in the mode of the so- 
called new economics, has led almost every- 
where abroad to “incomes policies” which, 
becoming increasingly specific and manda- 
tory and reaching far into the area of price 
and nonwage income determination, are hav- 
ing a profound effect on market institutions. 
There is a real danger that, in the end, an 
“incomes policy” will prove to be only a eu- 
phemism for a system of broad market con- 
trols. And the more determined the appli- 
cation of monetary and fiscal e ionism, 
the more determined, that is, the application 
of the new economics, the greater is that 
danger. 

There was no disposition to court this risk 
in the 1950’s. Our paramount object was to 
achieve the purposes of the Employment Act 
within the framework of an enterprise sys- 
tem and of a labor market with maximum 
freedom. The guiding concept was the con- 
cept of a free society. Fiscal responsibility 
was, and remains, an essential means to this 
end. 

I have no wish to diminish your estimate 
of what a prudently expansive fiscal and 
monetary policy can do to promote vigorous 
and stable economic growth, and inciden- 
tally, to ease the task of the financial analyst. 
My object is only to argue the case that such 
a policy is possible only when a balance is 
maintained between cost increases and pro- 
ductivity improvements, and that it can be 
carried to excess, even then. If you conclude 
from this that there is less that is new in the 
new economics than its enthusiasts seem to 
believe, and more that is contingent and 
risky, then I will have made my point on the 
doctrinal question. 

In commenting on the near-term business 
outlook, let me refer first to economic condi- 
tions abroad. To a considerable extent, 
such uneasiness as is felt nowadays about 
the economic outlook—and it must be con- 
ceded that some uneasiness does exist—de- 
rives from a concern about prospects abroad. 

Briefly, I feel reasonably confident that the 
pause in growth that continental Western 
European countries have experienced recent- 
ly has about ended and that a resumption of 
expansion can be expected this year. And I 
see no reason why expansion should not con- 
tinue in 1966. The pause was induced by 
stabilization programs launched to gain some 
mastery over cost inflation and a too-rapid 
expansion of credit. But the restraints are 
being relaxed almost everywhere on the 
continent now, and underlying demand is so 
strong that the response should be favorable. 
If there is a fly in the ointment, it is that the 
stabilization plans have been less than com- 
pletely successful in closing the gap between 
labor cost increases and productivity gains. 
Increases in employment costs are still ex- 
cessive. Accordingly, I expect to see cost and 
price inflation continue there, perhaps in 
the neighborhood of 3 percent a year, though 
hopefully not more. 

Great Britain is a special case. There are 
those who regard the Labor government’s 
stabilization measures as inadequate to cor- 
rect the country’s international economic and 
financial imbalance; but others say that the 
credit squeeze is very tight, and that it may 
well prove by fall or winter, to be more 
restrictive than is needed. Basically, the 
question is whether the British will be able 
to survive their pursuit of fiscal and monetary 
expansionism, from which they are retiring 
only very reluctantly, without devaluing 
their currency. I do not expect devaluation 
this year; whether it will come in 1966 is still 
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a moot question but hopefully it will be 
avoided altogether. In any case, what seems 
most likely to me is that Great Britain’s 
international financial problems will be dealt 
with in the context of a general resetting of 
the international monetary system, rather 
than by unilateral action. In the meantime, 
I am afraid the British situation will con- 
tinue to be a source of uncertainty and of 
some deflationary pressure for other econ- 
omies, 

In the Japanese economy, industrial pro- 
duction has been broadly flat for almost a 
year now and I expect this condition to con- 
tinue for a time. There has been, as you 
know, a very rapid expansion of credit in 
Japan, and this has had a serious effect on 
the nation’s investment market. But the 
impact of Japan’s experiment in monetary 
and fiscal expansion has so far been limited 
mainly to its own economy and I do not 
expect to see the impact magnified, or to 
see it spread internationally, in the months 
ahead. 

Turning now to our own economy— 
and putting aside small month-to-month 
changes some of which are up and some 
down—I think we can say that the picture 
depicted by our business cycle indicators is 
still a reasonably good one. There is dis- 
tinctly more diversity in it than there was a 
month or two ago; but, apart from the stock 
market, the indicators are in reasonably 
good shape. There are signs, however, that 
certain of the qualities of balance that have 
characterized the expansion to date are being 
lost. I hope I may cite these without seem- 
ing to be raising unwarranted alarms, or of 
being somehow counterproductive. 

First, there seems to have been some slip- 
ping away from the close approximation to 
balance that we have enjoyed in recent years 
in the relation between labor cost increases 
and productivity improvements. For the 
private economy as a whole, and for the year 
1964 as a whole, the gap widened a bit. Cer- 
tainly, some of the major settlements 
reached in the latter part of 1964, and to 
date in 1965, have been moving in the direc- 
tion of imbalance. 

Second, prices have started to move up. 
The rate of increase of the consumer price 
index, which is slow to move in any case, 
has not changed greatly; it continues to rise 
at about 1 to 1½ percent a year. But after 
a long period of absolute stability, the 
wholesale price index has been moving up 
in recent months and the index of prices of 
industrial materials has moved up sharply. 
The last mentioned index rose 15 percent in 
the 12 months ending June 1965, as com- 
pared with 8 percent in the previous 12 
months and with a decline of 2 percent in 
the 12 months before that. 

Cost push cannot be exonerated entirely 
from these price increases but pressure on 
production facilities from the side of de- 
mand has also been heavy. Indeed, I have 
the distinct impression that demand pres- 
sure has been more important than the push 
of costs. In part, this is due to the rapid up- 
surge in credit which we have seen in the 
past few months. A ly, I attach 
special importance at this time to monetary 
policy. 

It is not easy to find just that degree of 
credit restraint which, without wrenching 
the economy, will get us back onto a sus- 
tainable rate of credit expansion. There is 
danger in putting the brakes on too hard; 
but our monetary authorities know this 
danger very well. There is also danger, how- 
ever, in staying too long with a rapid credit 
expansion, which is a mistake to which fiscal 
and monetary expansionists are distinctly 
prone. It is the job of money policy—and 
& highly unpopular one it is at a time like 
this—to prevent our running afoul of either 
of these hazards. To date, monetary policy 
has moved in what I regard as the indicated 
direction. I have no quarrel with it, and I 
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trust that the expansionists will not insist in 
this instance on making their characteristic 
mistake of carrying things too far. 

What happens in the area of fiscal policy is 
also critical. Now, you and I know that 
there is room in our economy when it is op- 
erating at a high pitch and growing at a good 
rate for a combination of tax reduction and 
expenditure increase adding up, certainly, to 
$5 billion a year and possibly to as much as 
$7 billion. But you and I know, too, that if 
the Federal Government chooses to go 
beyond that at a time of high activity, and 
when the private sector of the economy is 
pushing on with its own species of deficit 
financing, then we not only risk the danger 
of overheating our economy but of impair- 
ing the Government's capability for taking 
constructive countermeasures in the event of 
asetback. What we need to do is to hold the 
total of tax reductions and expenditure in- 
creases well within the limits of the revenue 
increases we can expect from our economy’s 
growth. The effect would be to move our 
Federal budgetary accounts closer to balance. 
I must tell you that I do not see as much 
evidence of a readiness to do this as I would 
like to see. 

If we are guided by these broad principles 
of financial prudence, and if labor cost in- 
creases are kept well within the limits of 
productivity gains, I see no reason why the 
expansion cannot go on indefinitely. As I 
have had occasion to say before, the secret 
is to avoid spurts and surges and not to push 
the economy too hard. It is plain from the 
figures that we have already had something 
of a spurt. I think our whole economy 
would have been better off without it; and 
I think that the market would be behaving 
better than it has been if we hadn’t had it. 
But now I expect to see us settle down to a 
more sedate pace. If this is the way our 
economy goes, as I expect it will, then the 
stock market is currently underestimating 
the strength and the growth capabilities of 
the American economy, and that is precisely 
what I think it is doing. 


FREE MAILING PRIVILEGES FOR 
U.S. PERSONNEL IN SOUTH VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos Witson] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of this House well know, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is one of the most effective and 
consistent spokesman for the man in 
uniform. 

Another example of how they help look 
after the interests of our fighting men 
has recently come to my attention. Their 
commander in chief, John A. Jenkins, 
Birmingham, Ala., has written to the 
President of the United States, urging 
free mailing privileges for all U.S. mili- 
tary personnel in South Vietnam. 

It should be emphasized that this fair 
and practical recommendation was a re- 
sult of “Buck” Jenkins personally going 
to South Vietnam and visiting our troops 
in the combat areas. He went to the 
fighting fronts in the forested mountains 
along the Cambodian frontier, to the 
embattled base at Danang, and to the 
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marine beachhead at Chulai. He saw 
what was needed to help the troops, and 
came up with a practical solution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the press release by VFW Com- 
mander in Chief Jenkins, dated June 17, 
1965, which, in turn, contains his letter 
to the President: 


VFW Urces FREE MAILING PRIVILEGE FOR 
U.S. PERSONNEL IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 17, 1965.—Free 
mailing privileges for U.S. military men was 
urged today by the national commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Mr. John A. Jenkins, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Commander Jenkins made the recom- 
mendation in a personal telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson. The VFW official, just re- 
turned from an extensive trip to the fight- 
ing fronts in South Vietnam, said he had 
an opportunity to personally observe the 
conditions under which U.S. military per- 
sonnel are living and fighting. 

Explaining his recommendation, Com- 
mander Jenkins said: “Fighting the Com- 
munist aggressors in South Vietnam is a 
full-time, around-the-clock job. This is a 
war in South Vietnam and it doesn’t make 
sense that our fighting men should be un- 
necessarily burdened by having to travel 
to a postal branch, line up to buy stamps, 
which it is impossible for them to keep in 
usable condition when they return to their 
battle positions in rains, mud, and sand.” 

The text of VFW Commander Jenkin's 
telegram to President Johnson follows: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

During my recent trip to South Vietnam, 
I was fortunate to be able to visit our fight- 
ing men in various parts of that embattled 
country. I can report to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that our fighting men are performing 
their duty with a dedication, loyalty, and 
degree of efficiency that has historically been 
the hallmark of those in our Armed Forces. 
As a result of my visits to fighting fronts in 
South Vietnam, I take this opportunity to 
respectfully recommend that free mailing 
privileges be authorized to all those in our 
Armed Forces in South Vietnam. On the 
basis of my personal observations, I am con- 
vinced that it is an unnecessary burden for 
men engaged in a life and death conflict to 
have to travel to a postal branch, line up 
for stamps, and then go back to their com- 
bat assignments. It is impossible for our 
troops living, for instance, in primitive con- 
ditions of the mountainous frontier, and in 
the deep and drifting sands of the Chu Lai 
beachhead to keep their postage stamps in 
a usable condition until they have time to 
write to their loved ones at home. It is also 
respectfully submitted, Mr. President, that 
in the long run the granting of free mailing 
privileges to our forces in South Vietnam 
would prove to be an economical step. The 
merchandising of stamps and maintenance 
of even rudimentary postal facilities seems 
to be an unnecessary expenditure under the 
existing circumstances. Hoping that this 
recommendation merits your favorable con- 
sideration, I am. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN A. JENKINS, 
Commander in Chief, VEW. 


RESIDUAL OIL RELIEF NEAR?— 
STATEMENT DETAILS NEED 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and include extrane- 

ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 

residual oil import problem continues to 

afflict the consumers of the Northeast. 

Hopefully, a solution is near. Last week, 

Members of Congress from every New 

England State and New York met with 

Director Buford Ellington, of the Office 

of Emergency Planning, who is one of 

the President’s key advisers on oil im- 

port policy. We expressed ourselves in 

clear terms, calling for an early decision, 
which Mr. Ellington said he would try 
to achieve. The delegation’s informal 
chairman was the destinguished gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. FOGARTY] 
and, it is encouraging to record, we also 
were specifically authorized to express 
his wholehearted endorsement of our 
position by the Speaker of the House. 

This time, it is hoped that the North- 
east will be able to muster enough 
strength to overcome the power of the 
coal and oil interests, which blocked re- 
laxation of residual oil imports last 
March. They did this by exerting their 
influence at the White House so that 
the Secretary of the Interior himself was 
overruled on the eve of announcing plans 
to grant a substantial measure of relief. 

As we await a new decision, it is timely 
to consider the underlying facts and I 
offer for this purpose the text of a frank, 
short address by Mr. John K. Evans, 
executive director of the Independent 
Fuel Oil Marketers of America, Inc. He 
delivered it with considerable courage 
last month at the annual convention of 
the National Coal Association in Chi- 
cago. This is an excellent summary of 
the residual oil question and I urge my 
colleagues to read it: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. JOHN K. Evans, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, INDEPENDENT FUEL Om 
MARKETERS OF AMERICA, INC., WASHINGTON, 
D.O., AT 48TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION IN CHICAGO 
My name is Jack Evans, I am executive 

director of Independent Fuel Oil Marketers 

of America, Inc., of Washington, D.C. I have 
spent over three decades in the international 
oil business, most of that time with the 

Royal Dutch Shell group and for the pasi 

4 years I have had my own consulting office 

in Washington. Among my clients are mem- 

bers of the association whose stand and in- 
terests are the reason for my being here 
today. 

When I told Don Sullivan that I was born 
in Wales he told me I was a traitor to my 
Welsh heritage. My reply to Don was that 
I was from North Wales where they have 
no coal and where the only natural resource 
is rocks. When I told my friends I was 
going to stick my head into the lion’s head 
they told me I must have rocks in my head, 
The Welsh are a stubborn race and like to 
crusade for lost causes but I am sure I don’t 
have to tell this audience about the Welsh 
because they have had plenty of contact with 
John L. Lewis and other far more eloquent 
representatives of the Welsh race than I ever 
could be. 

I fully realize that this is a kangaroo 
court but I welcome this opportunity of 
telling you how the independent marketer 
of residual fuel oil feels about the coal 
industry’s successful war to date to put him 
out of business. 
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COAL PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 


We don't believe that the problems of the 
coal industry have been caused by imported 
residual fuel oil. In fact, we think that 
from the standpoint of the domestic coal 
industry itself, and particularly the coal 
mineowners, both the present and future 
prospects for profitable operation are excel- 
lent. In fact, all of my friends on Wall 
Street tell me that coal stocks are a good 
buy. As proof of the latter, I note that 
earnings per share in 1964 over 1963 were 
up 24 percent for Peabody; 16 percent for 
Consolidation; 33 percent for Island Creek; 
and 10 percent for Pittston—not a bad per- 
formance, 

By the above statement I do not imply 
that Appalachia is not suffering severely 
from unemployment in the coal industry. 
This is due to automation, not imported 
residual fuel oil. I also admit that the coal 
industry has lost some markets such as 
those caused by the dieselization of railroad 
equipment, conversions from coal to gas and 
No. 2 heating fuel by the household con- 
sumer, and conversions to competitive fuels 
by industrial plants. I will admit that in 
the latter category, while most of the con- 
version has gone to gas, a negligible volume 
has been converted to residual fuel oil. Ac- 
tually the market in which residual fuel 
oil could compete with coal is extremely 
limited. Imported residual fuel oil is 
marketed only on the so-called watershed 
area of the east coast. By the latter I mean 
that this product is heavy and viscous and 
has to be kept heated in order to be trans- 
portable. This means that imported resid- 
ual fuel oil cannot be transported any great 
distance overland, particularly in the 
Northern States where the climate is such 
that keeping the product fluid in the winter 
months presents a serious problem. Accord- 
ing to a study made several years ago by the 
Department of Interior, the then Oil Import 
Administrator stated that imported residual 
fuel oil only directly competed in a narrow 
area on the central Atlantic coast and rep- 
resented about a 6-million-ton coal equiva- 
lent. Six million tons, applied against coal’s 
domestic production of over 400 million tons 
are negligible. 


COAL INDUSTRY FIGHTS FALSE ISSUE 


We contend that the coal industry, in 
spending vast sums of fighting residual fuel 
oil imports, is doing a disservice to itself, 
consumers of fuel, and the entire conven- 
tional fuel industry. We believe that if the 
coal industry would use the money and 
energy now being expended on what we con- 
sider a false issue on positive actions such 
as an aggressive research and development 
program as well as programs to develop new 
markets, particularly overseas, far greater 
benefits would accrue to the coal industry. 
We feel that far too little effort has been 
placed upon overseas markets—when you 
compare what the oil industry does in de- 
veloping markets with what the coal indus- 
try is doing, the comparison is shocking. In 
a way this is tragic because the American 
coal industry has done a better job than any 
industry in the world in reducing its cost of 
producing coal and developing advanced 
methods of coal mining and transportation. 
American coal can compete anywhere in the 
world with any foreign produced coal and 
the problem is to fight for a liberal trade 
program throughout the world to the end 
that American coal is allowed to compete in 
world markets on a fair and equitable basis. 


ATOMIC POWER BIGGER THREAT TO COAL 


Coming back to our contention that the 
coal industry’s policy of fighting for a false 
issue is hurting all of us, I want to touch 
upon atomic energy. In talks I have had 
up and down the east coast I have been told 
time and time again that if there was a free 
and competitive market within the conven- 
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tional fuels industry the price of energy in 
that industry would be competitive to the 
extent that there would be no incentive 
whatsoever to develop atomic energy plants. 
Just so there is no misunderstanding, when 
Iam talking about prices within the conven- 
tional fuel industry I am not talking about 
dumped prices. 

Throughout New England atomic energy 
plants are being planned or are on the draw- 
ing boards. Only recently a large atomic 
plant was approved for Oyster Creek in New 
Jersey. The decision to build this plant was 
based solely on the economics of the cost 
of fuel and the fact that residual fuel oil 
was not available. But, let’s return to New 
England. I am no expert on atomic energy 
but I have been told that were it not for 
the controls and restrictions on residual fuel 
oil imports into New England, atomic energy, 
under present conditions, could not compete 
with conventionally fueled facilities. The 
present method of controlling residual fuel 
oil imports has placed my industry in a form 
of monopoly cartel marketing system. Since 
quotas are allocated to eligible importers, it 
means that these importers have a locked-in 
share of the market. Consumers do not 
have a freedom of choice, neither do the in- 
dependent marketers since all are tied and 
are captive to the eligible importer who 
receives the import quota. This means that 
the consumer is forced to pay a higher price 
and. this higher price has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the cost of production, trans- 
portation, or distribution, It is a false value 
that is placed on an import license. This 
value is the main cause of the disruption of 
the pricing structure of the residual fuel oil 
market and is the main reason for the fact 
that atomic energy is economically justified. 
The dangerous fact is that once atomic 
energy plants are built, that market is lost 
forever to all conventional fuels. 

Another competitor for the market under 
discussion that has been created by the coal 
industry’s successful attack on imported 
residual fuel oil is that of the importation of 
power from Canada. Here again plans are 
being made to import vast amounts of elec- 
tric power into the east coast from the 
north. Here again, once these transmission 
lines go into operation, markets are lost for- 
ever to the conventional fuels marketed on 
the east coast. Another area of mutual in- 
terest is that of air pollution and what is 
needed is certainly more factual and scien- 
tific information on this highly political pub- 
lic issue. 

NATION’S INTERESTS MUST COME FIRST 

In the long term of history no man gets 
away with anything unless it is founded on 
truth. This applies to individuals, indus- 
tries, and countries and it is a fact that Iam 
afraid all three categories in my adopted 
country have yet to learn through bitter ex- 
perience. Our Nation is facing challenges 
and troubles throughout the world and I 
predict this trend will continue. None of us 
can afford to subordinate our own personal 
vested interests for those of our country. 
We can get away with it but sooner or later 
our children will have to pay the price for 
our shortsightedness. I am not saying that 
the coal industry is the only guilty party be- 
cause my own oil industry has made plenty 
of mistakes in this whole intangible area of 
policies and actions that are to the best in- 
terests of our country and not to a small 
vested segment of our Nation. The only real 
difference between the Russians and us is 
that we believe in the maximum amount of 
freedom and the private enterprise system 
is the keystone of this faith. While the Rus- 
sians believe in state ownership, no private 
sector can exist under such a faith. Every 
action we take should be to strengthen and 
broaden the base of private enterprise and 
not frustrate and weaken this foundation. 

We intend to continue our fight against 
any move by any conventional or other type 
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of fuel that is contrary to the basic philos- 
ophy of the private enterprise system be- 
cause we believe that this is the best way of 
fighting the challenge of communism 
throughout the world. We are against any 
preferential treatment that discriminates 
unfairly against any segment of our econ- 
omy. For this reason we would support the 
coal industry in any moves made to expand 
its exports and to fight for fair and equitable 
treatment via the relaxation and liberaliza- 
tion of impediments to trade, both tariff and 
nontariff barriers, throughout the world. 
We would also support any program aimed 
at eliminating Government subsidies on any 
fuel, either conventional or nonconventional, 
if these subsidies were discriminatory and 
harmful to competition. We believe that 
any action taken, such as the present import 
restrictions on residual fuel oil aimed at de- 
stroying competition and adopting a form of 
end use control of the consumer in order to 
favor one specific form of energy, is in the 
long run disastrous not only to the fuel in- 
dustry but also to our Nation, 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am join- 
ing those who have introduced a bill to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
I know of no other legislation that is 
more in need of amendment than that 
act. It was based on untenable policy 
and was intemperc.te in its objective. Be- 
yond that it was self-defeating in the 
rigid conditions it laid down for adjust- 
ment assistance. 

It was intemperate in providing for 
another 50-percent cut in the tariff after 
our average tariff protection has already 
been brought down a full 80 percent on 
dutiable items since 1934. 

Under the previous policy of selective 
tariff cuts, all our industries had been 
sifted time and again and studied with 
respect to the extent to which the tariff 
could be subjected to further tariff cuts 
without causing or threatening serious 
injury to the industries concerned. We 
may be sure that during the 30 years 
Since 1934 our tariff has been cut in the 
successive tariff-reduction conference 
about as deeply as possible without ex- 
posing our market to excessive import 
penetration. 

From 1934 to 1947 we entered into 29 
bilateral trade agreements in each of 
which some of our tariffs were cut. Then 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade was negotiated. It went into effect 
on January 1, 1948. Sharp additional 
reductions in the tariff were made in that 
initial general conference. Thereafter 
four other conferences were held in Eu- 
rope at a few years’ interval and each 
time yet further tariff cuts were made. 
In 1955 the Congress, however, restricted 
the cuts to 15 or 5 percent per year dur- 
ing the 3-year period of the extension 
of the act, thus recognizing the low level 
to which the tariff had already been re- 
duced. In the 1958 Trade Agreements 
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Extension Act the cuts were again limited 
to 5 percent per year, this time for a 
4-year period, or 20 percent, thus again 
recognizing the need for gradualness and 
time for industrial adjustment. In both 
1955 and 1958, moreover, the Tariff Com- 
mission operated under the “peril point“ 
provision of the law which called for de- 
tailed studies to determine the level be- 
low which the tariff could not be cut 
without causing or threatening serious 
injury to the domestic industry. The 
peril point findings were made by the 
Tariff Commission. 

In other words, the policy from 1934 to 
1962 was not to expose domestic industry 
to serious injury from imports, in recog- 
nition of the difficulty that would be 
caused by incoming floods of low-cost 
foreign goods. Also, there was an escape 
clause, which, though it was not sympa- 
thetically administered, nevertheless 
served notice that the non-serious in- 
jury policy was in effect and could be 
invoked by domestic industry. 

Under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, a new but highly contradictory pol- 
icy line was incorporated. It was duplic- 
itous and deceptive in two respects. 

First, it undertook to throw the no- 
injury policy overboard. This was on the 
grounds that sacrifices must be made on 
behalf of the national policy of contin- 
uing to reduce trade barriers. This 
toughness went hand in hand with the 
50-percent tariff cut and its intended 
application across the board. In other 
words, a dragnet approach was to be 
inaugurated. 

Yet, to make it appear as if the no- 
injury policy were still in effect and that 
great care would be taken to safeguard 
individual industries, extensive, item-by- 
item hearings were provided for in the 
act—hearings conducted not only by the 
Tariff Commission but also by the Com- 
mittee for Trade Information. Each in- 
dustry would be given an opportunity to 
be heard. 

When the time came for hearings, no- 
tices went out all over the country. 
Over 800 witnesses were heard, including 
many Members of this House and the 
other body, and the hearings lasted for 
4 months. 

This was in flat contradiction of the 

across-the-board tariff cuts which had 
also been announced as an integral part 
of the new policy but not written into 
the law. 
The hearings were barely over when 
the President's special representative for 
trade negotiations indeed agreed with 
GATT representatives that the approach 
would be a flat 50-percent cut, with a 
“bare minimum of exceptions.” Those 
were the exact words: “a bare minimum 
of exceptions.” This meant that all items 
except a mere handful could be cut 50 
percent. 

What was the purpose then of hear- 
ings, except to deceive the public and 
the industries and Members of Congress 
by leading them to believe that each 
industry would be considered separately 
and that each item would be cut or not 
cut according to the particular competi- 
tive conditions in each case? This was 
like measuring 800 men for their suit 
sizes and then arbitrarily prescribing 
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the same size for all. The hearings were 
a pious fraud. 

Congress, in requiring hearings and 
providing criteria to be considered in 
weighing tariff cuts, obviously intended 
that the information gathered in the ex- 
tensive hearings be used as expected. 
The State Department thought other- 
wise and its policy prevailed. 

Secondly, while industry and labor 
that were injured by past tariff reduc- 
tions—not only those under the Kennedy 
round—were to be variously compen- 
sated as provided in the act, the require- 
ments for such relief were so tightly 
drawn that in 2% years and 17 cases 
brought before the Tariff Commission, 
not 1 case has withstood the rigid test 
laid down. This has happened even 
though, as is well known, the members 
of the Tariff Commission are appointed 
by the President. 

The upshot is that in its conception, 
construction, and administration, the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was and 
is a miserable piece of legislation. It 
should be changed drastically before the 
damage that is implicit in its potentials 
is actually inflicted on American indus- 
try, and particularly on the workers. 

What possessed this body to accept so 
inept a piece of legislation in 1962 must 
remain one of the unsolved mysteries of 
the decade. I am happy to say that I 
voted against it. 

Sufficient time has passed to justify a 
reassessment of the situation and to 
make amends. Little wonder that the 
negotiations in Europe have stumbled 
along so haltingly and with so many mis- 
givings and agonizing doubts. After 
more than 2% years, the final negotia- 
tions are still months away. For that 
fact we should at least be thankful. 

The world has moved considerably 
from its 1962 economic position. The 
framework of the new competitive reali- 
ties is now more clearly visible. The 
disparity between our high-cost plateau 
and the rest of the world is coming into 
sharp relief. We can no longer doubt 
that we can and are being outtraded in 
many parts of the world despite the false 
message droned upon us by our official 
trade statistics. These all sing a song 
of high cheer over our great export sur- 
plus. Unfortunately the reality of the 
case is different. 

Our export surplus quickly dissolves 
when it is subjected to a factual analysis. 
It consists mostly of subsidized exports 
under foreign aid; sales and giveaways 
under Public Law 480; sales to subsidi- 
aries of our own companies, shipments to 
our oversea Armed Forces, and govern- 
mental employees, and so forth. It is 
also rendered highly dubious by our 
method of reporting our imports, a 
method that exaggerates the surplus by 
upward of 82 ½ billion. The explanation 
is that our official import statistics are 
reported on a different basis from that 
followed by nearly all the other countries 
of the world. We take the foreign value 
as the basis without adding marine in- 
surance and freight. This shrinks our 
import statistics some 15 percent com- 
pared with those of other countries. 

Also, if we look at the great flood 
of our investments in foreign plants and 
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enterprises, we quickly see that the 
lure of the lower foreign wages is very 
strong. Our foreign investments in the 
past 5 or 6 years have swollen rapidly 
while investment in new plant and 
equipment in domestic industry has 
lagged seriously, except as we have been 
pressed to modernize and automate, 
both to withstand the rising import 
competition and to try to hold onto 
foreign markets. The principal in- 
crease in exports has come in agricul- 
tural products, many of them heavily 
subsidized. These do not generate as 
much employment as does the produc- 
tion of manufactured products. Our 
imports on the other hand have come 
more and more to fall into the finished 
goods and manufactured foodstuff clas- 
sification. Thus we are coming more 
and more into the position of trading 
farm output for manufactured goods, 
In terms of employment this represents 
a poor trade. 

Only a decade ago finished goods rep- 
resented but a third of our total im- 
ports. Now they represent virtually a 
half of them. 

This means that our exports have 
been most successful in subsidized farm 
products and other agricultural com- 
modities that we have sold for foreign 
currencies or given away. Also our ex- 
ports of machinery have boomed as a 
result of our heavy foreign investments. 
As we open plants abroad we have used 
much American equipment; and this has 
helped our exports; but it cannot be 
regarded as a permanent outlet. 

It was a favorite saying of our econo- 
mists that the only domestic industries 
that cannot compete with imports are 
the inefficient and low-wage paying ones. 
Today these economists are strangely 
quiet on this point, and no wonder. The 
steel industry is not a low-wage indus- 
try—indeed, it is a high-wage industry 
and yet it is plagued by fast-rising im- 
ports. But for the boom in automobile 
production and construction activities, 
steel imports would represent a spectac- 
ular threat to the domestic industry. 
Even so the industry is striving hard 
to reduce its cost burden by improved 
technology, which results in laying off 
workers. 

Another high-wage industry that is 
facing rising imports is the automobile 
industry. It has met the threat in two 
ways. Luckily it had the necessary fi- 
nancial reserves to tool up for production 
of the compact car. Smaller industries 
do not all enjoy such reserves or credit. 
Secondly, the industry has invested very 
heavily in Europe and elsewhere and is 
therefore in a position to enjoy the better 
part of two worlds. Meantime, employ- 
ment in our automotive plants has de- 
clined. When we turn to glassware and 
pottery and other industries of more 
moderate size we do not encounter the 
same capacity to fight against imports. 
These are not low-wage industries but 
they do not enjoy the vast financial re- 
serves available to the steel and automo- 
bile industries. When imports strike 
them they have no way to turn other 
than to seek cost reduction. Technolog- 
ical improvements, however, do not grow 
on trees, and the smaller companies may 
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be driven out of business because they 
lack the resources to modernize or to in- 
vest abroad. 

When imports climb, these smaller in- 
dustries find their market shrinking and 
they are thrown back upon themselves. 
They are then told to diversify; and 
some of them have done so or are mak- 
ing efforts to do so; but the advice to 
diversify is more readily given than suc- 
cessfully achieved. Foreign competi- 
tion is now quite as likely in other prod- 
ucts as in the one in the production of 
which an industry may be in distress. 
Retraining, retooling and financing are 
all difficult steps, and in some instances 
represent insuperable obstacles. The 
smaller companies then strive to hold 
on to the output they now have—and 
therein lies stagnation. They are un- 
able to employ any of the new workers 
that population growth makes available, 
and that will form pools of unemployed 
if they are not hired. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing is more certain 
than the untimeliness of the proposal of 
further tariff reductions at the present 
time in any instance where imports have 
already taken a liberal share of our 
market. 

It is for this reason that I join whole- 
heartedly in support of the legislation 
that would remove certain items from 
the President’s list, and that would pro- 
vide machinery for the imposition of 
import quotas to prevent imports from 
doing yet more damage than they have 
already inflicted on many of our indus- 
tries. We cannot be in the position in- 
dustrially of being put on the run by 
low-cost imports that owe their competi- 
tive advantage, not to higher efficiency, 
but to lower wages. 

I am happy to introduce this bill and 
to urge its earliest consideration by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 


FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION 
ACT SHOULD BE AMENDED TO 
PROHIBIT GESTAPO-LIKE SNOOP- 
ING ON REFUGEES 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today to prohibit 
private American detective agencies 
from acting as a hired gestapo for any 
foreign government or foreign political 
party. This bill is intended to bring a 
halt to such spying and other snooping 
activities on refugees, exiles, and other 
foreigners who come to this country. 
The long arm. of totalitarian regimes 
should not be permitted to touch these 
people, especially through private Amer- 
ican detective agencies. I think that all 
Members of the House will agree that 
the United States should remain a haven 
for the persecuted. This is a policy 
closely interwoven with the very begin- 
ning of American history. I feel quite 
strongly that this biil will help to keep 
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America as a sanctuary for these un- 
fortunates. 

Mr. Speaker, my attention was first 
drawn to this matter last year when Vir- 
ginia Prewett, the distinguished colum- 
nist on Latin American affairs, described 
the plight of Haitian refugees and exiles 
in the United States. She said in a col- 
umn appearing in the Washington Daily 
News that “the same terror that stalks 
dictator-ridden Haiti now haunts Haiti- 
ans in the United States.” She reported 
that “a new secret service recently cre- 
ated by Haiti’s President Francois Du- 
valier and called the international squad 
is spying on Haitians in New York and 
elsewhere with brutal reprisals for those 
who criticize Duvalier overseas and then 
go home.” Private American detective 
agencies allegedly operated as part of 
this apparatus. Indeed, records of the 
U.S. Department of Justice substantiate 
the charge. They show that not only 
has such surveillance and investigative 
work been performed for Haiti by private 
American detective agencies, but also for 
other countries. And I cannot help but 
feel there is much unreported activity 
of the same type. 

This sort of nefarious snooping should 
be halted immediately. At the same 
time, Congress should amend the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act to make it 
clear that such activity constitutes a 
violation of American law and will be 
punished accordingly. Simple justice 
demands no less. I hope the House 
Committee on Judiciary will approve this 
measure separately or as an amendment 
to legislation currently being considered 
to bring the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act up to date. 


THE PROPOSED 200 BEV 
ACCELERATOR 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great interest over the location of a 
proposed 200 billion electron volt ac- 
celerator which currently is in the initial 
design study stage under the supervision 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. As 
of today the Atomic Energy Commission 
has received 110 proposals from 45 States 
recommending nearly 200 sites for the 
location of this proposed facility. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy for a number of years has closely 
followed the Nation’s high energy physics 
program, more than 90 pereent of which 
is sponsored and supported by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. High energy phys- 
ics is truly on the frontiers of science; 
it is a field that is exploring the very 
basic forms of matter. Facilities that 
can accelerate the smallest known par- 
ticles of atoms such as electrons and pro- 
tons and make them travel at speeds 
approaching that of the speed of light 
are necessary tools in the exploration of 
this frontier of scientific knowledge. By 
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bombarding other particles with these 
fast-moving protons and electrons, we 
are able to discern phenomena that oth- 
erwise would remain unknown to us. New 
and strange particles thus discovered add 
to man’s store of knowledge and better 
understanding of the physical world and 
matter itself. 

These facilities which serve as tools in 
the field of high energy physics are very 
expensive to construct and to operate. 
They require large areas and tremendous 
amounts of electrical energy. The 
2-mile linear electron accelerator at 
Stanford University, now nearing com- 
pletion, is being constructed at a cost of 
$114 million. The construction of the 
proposed 200 billion electron volt— 
Bev.—proton accelerator is estimated to 
cost $280 million. When fully opera- 
tional, its annual operating costs will run 
in the neighborhood of $50 million per 
year. 

At the request of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the executive branch 
of the Government undertook a study 
and in January 1965, President Johnson 
submitted to the Joint Committee a “Re- 
port on Policy for National Action in the 
Field of High Energy Physics.” That 
report and additional background infor- 
mation has been published as a print by 
the Joint Committee and is available to 
those Members of Congress who desire 
to obtain some understanding of the Na- 
tion’s high energy physics research pol- 
icy and the projected national expendi- 
tures in this field for the next 16 years. 

I would also commend to the Members 
of Congress the Joint Committee’s hear- 
ings on the objectives and needs of high 
energy physies research which were held 
last March. 

In regard to the proposed 200-Bev. ac- 
celerator, I think it is important to realize 
that the project has not been authorized 
for construction. I should like to repeat 
that. It has not been authorized for 
construction. 

To date, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has recommended and the 
Congress has authorized only design 
studies for this project. A great deal of 
work directed toward the highly techni- 
cal and complicated design of this facility 
has been underway for several years at 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at 
the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California under the very capable direc- 
tion of Dr. Edwin McMillan, a noted au- 
thority in this field. If the national 
policy report recommendations are fol- 
lowed by the administration, the Joint 
Committee next year will consider 
whether or not engineering preliminary 
to construction should be undertaken for 
a 200-Bev. accelerator. 

A design study prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. McMillan has been 
completed. It. consists of two volumes 
running over 700 pages and will soon be 
made available by the AEC. Every group 
that has submitted its formal proposal to 
the AEC for the location of the 200-Bev. 
accelerator will be able to obtain a copy 
of the two-volume study within the next 
2 or 3 weeks. In addition, within the 
next several weeks, the AEC will forward 
to a special committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences those proposals 
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which it considers worthy of further 
evaluation. All sponsors of specific site 
locations will be notified by the Commis- 
sion whether their proposal has or has 
not been selected for further evaluation 
by the National Academy of Sciences’ 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the great in- 
terest in this proposed facility by the 
Members of the House and particularly 
those in whose district proposed sites 
are located, I place in the Recorp at this 
point a current list of the sites as of this 
date proposed for the location of this 
accelerator and the identity of the pro- 
posers. The proposed general locations 
are grouped by State in alphabetical 
order. 

List OF Srres—AREA AND PROPOSER 
ALABAMA 
Childersburg: Chamber of Commerce, Bir- 


Eufaula: City of Eufaula. 

Florence: Florence-Lauderdale Industrial 
Expansion Committee, Inc., Florence. 

Green County: Green County. 


Mobile: Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Mobile. 


Opelika: Chamber of Commerce, Opelika, 
ARIZONA 
Gila River Indian Reservation: Gila River 
Indian Community Council, Sacaton. 


Phoenix and Tucson: Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Tempe. 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock: Chamber of Commerce, Little 


7 CALIFORNIA 
San Diego: Gov. Edmund G. Brown, Sac- 
ramento. 
Camp Parks: City of San Diego. 
McCloud River Basin Area (Redding): Mc- 
Cloud River Railroad Co., Redding, 
COLORADO 


Lowry AFB Bombing Range: University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 


CONNECTICUT 

Plainfield: State of Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission, Hartford. 

FLORIDA 

Broward County (Fort Lauderdale): Nova 
University of Advanced Technology, Fort 
Lauderdale, and Broward County Industrial 
Development Board, Fort Lauderdale. 


Dade County: Dade County Development 
Department, Miami. 


Fort Pierce: Charles C. Moore, realtor, Fort 
Pierce. 


Fort Walton Beach: Playground Chamber 
of Commerce, Fort Walton Beach. 


Gulf County (Panama City): Gulf Tim- 
berland Co., Panama City. 


Jacksonville/Gainesville: Chambers of 
Commerce, Jacksonville and Gainesville. 


Orlando: Orange County Industrial Board, 
Orlando. 


Palm Beach Gardens: 
Gardens. 

Santa Rosa County: 
merce, Milton. 

‘Tallahassee: Chamber of Commerce, Tal- 
lahassee. 


City of Palm Beach 
Chamber of Com- 


Tampa Bay area: Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce and city of St. Petersburg. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta: Georgia Science and Technology 
Commission, Atlanta. 


Atlanta, Forsyth County: Etheridge & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta. 

Atianta, Fulton County: Fulton County, 
Atlanta. 


Bainbridge: Chamber of Commerce, Bain- 
bridge. 
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Cherokee County: Cherokee County, Can- 
ton. 


Savannah: City of Savannah. 
IDAHO 
National Reactor Testing Station, Gov. 
Robert E. Smylie, Boise. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: Gov. Otto Kerner, Springfield. 
Morgan-Scott County Area: Chamber of 
Commerce, Jaeksonville. 
Shawneetown: Saline Water Conservancy 
District, Eldorado. 
INDIANA 
Clinton: City of Clinton. 
Elkhart: William R. Nicholson, Elkhart. 
Indianapolis: Gov. Roger D. Branigan, 
Indianapolis. 
Ohio River-Aurora: Hopping Construction 
Co., Aurora, 
IOWA 
New Hampton: Chickasaw County, New 
Hampton. 


Cedar Rapids: Cedar Rapids Chamber of 
Commerce. 


KANSAS 

Parsons: City of Parsons. 

Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans.: 
Cities of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans. 

KENTUCKY 


Lexington: Gov. Edward T. Breathitt, 
Frankfort 


Louisville and southern Indiana area: 
Louisville and Jefferson County Economic 
Progress Commission, Louisville. 


Paducah: Luxury Homes, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind 


West Point: City of West Point. 
LOUISIANA 
Mandeville: Goy. John J. McKeithen. 
MAINE 

Sanford (New Hampshire assisted): Gov. 

John H. Reed, Augusta. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: CLARENCE D. Lonc, Member of 
Congress, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Worcester County: William H. Holloway, 
secretary of the Economic Development Com- 
mittee for Worcester County. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Haverhill: Haverhill Industrial Council. 
MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek and Ann Arbor: Michigan De- 

partment of Economic Expansion, Lansing. 
MINNESOTA 

Dakota County (St. Paul-Minneapolis), 

University of Minnesota. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson: Central Mississippi Development 
District, Jackson. 

Oxford: Oxford-Lafayette County Chamber 
of Commerce, Oxford. 

Perry and Forrest Counties: Mississippi 
Power Co., Gulfport. 

Scott County: Mid-Mississippi Develop- 
ment District, Newton. 

Stoneville: Delta Council, Stoneville. 


MISSOURI 


Flat River: Morris R. Cleveland, Flat River. 

Joplin: State Senator Richard M. Webster 
and T. D. Saar, Jr., Jefferson City. 

Kansas City, Mo. (and Kansas Citiy, Kans) : 
Cities of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 


St. Louis: St, Louis Research Council, St. 
Louis. 
MONTANA 
Arlee (Missoula): Gov. Tim Babcock, 
Helena. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln/Omaha: Chambers of Commerce, 
Lincoln and Omaha. 
Sidney: City of Sidney. 
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NEVADA 


Las Vegas: Southern Nevada Industrial 
Foundation, Inc., Las Vegas. 


NEW JERSEY 

Burlington and Ocean Counties: Edward 
L. Schinman, Wayne. 

Mount Holly: Burlington County. 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque: Albuquerque Industrial De- 
velopment Service, Inc., Rio Rancho Estates, 
Albuquerque. 

Albuquerque: Albuquerque Industrial De- 
velopment Service, Inc. 

Farmington: City of Farmington. 

Hobbs: Industrial Development Corp., 
Hobbs. 

Santa Fe: City of Santa Fe, 

NEW YORK 

Brookhaven National Laboratory: Associ- 
ated Universities, Inc., Upton, Long Island, 

Hunter: I. and O.A. Slutzky, Hunter, 

Selected sites (Model City, Ithaca, West 
Rochester, East Rochester, Rome): Depart- 
ment of Commerce, State of New York, Al- 
bany. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Research Triangle: Gov. Dan K. Moore, 
Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks: Chamber of Commerce, 
Grand Forks. 

OHIO 

Marietta: City of Marietta. 

Medina: Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron. 

Pike County: Chambers of Commerce, 
Portsmouth, Chillicothe, and Pike County. 

Ravenna Army Ammunition Plant: Gov. 
James A. Rhodes, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA 

Central Oklahoma area (Oklahoma City): 
Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City. 

Muskogee: Louis Smith, attorney at law, 
Muskogee. 

Northeast Oklahoma (Tulsa): Oklahoma 
Ordnance Works Authority, Pryor. 

OREGON 

Eugene: Willamette Valley Research Coun- 
cil, Eugene. 

Morrow and Umatilla (Counties): Eastern 
Oregon Dev’t Committee, Madras. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Crawford County: J. J. Gumberg Co., 
Realtors, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh: Regional Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. of Southwest Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Governor of Rhode Island. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Savannah River: Gov. Robert E. McNair, 
Columbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bad Lands Bombing Range: City of Rapid 
City. 

Black Hills Ordance Depot: City of Rapid 
City. 
Lemmon: Chamber of Commerce, Lemmon. 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis: Memphis Area Chamber of 
Commerce, Memphis. 

Oak Ridge: City of Oak Ridge. 

TEXAS 

Dallas/Fort Worth: Chambers of Com- 
merce, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Houston: Chamber of Commerce, Houston. 

Killgore Research Center, Amarillo: Kill- 
gore Research Center, West Texas State Uni- 
versity, Canyon. 

Lubbock: Chamber of Commerce, Lubbock. 

Odessa: Chamber of Commerce, Odessa. 

Port of Mansfield: Charles R. Johnson, 
Port Director, Port of Mansfield, Tex. 


San Antonio: Chamber of Commerce, San 
Antonio. 
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UTAH 
Brigham City: Brigham City Industrial 
Commission, Brigham City. 
Salt Lake City: Gov. Calvin L. Rampton, 
Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk: R. G. Denmead & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
WASHINGTON 
Hanford: ‘Tri-City Nuclear Industrial 
Council, Inc., Pasco. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Point Pleasant & Ravenwood: Gov. Hulett 
C. Smith, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 
Madison: University of Wisconsin. 
WYOMING 
Laramie: Gov. Clifford P. Hansen, 
Cheyenne. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of Members of the 
House the White House Conference on 
Education which will be held here in 


Washington on July 20 and 21. 

In a statement concerning the White 
House Conference, President Johnson 
said: 

Every child has the right to as much edu- 
cation as he has the ability to receive. I 
believe that this right does not end in the 
lower schools, but goes through technical 
and higher education—if the child wants it 
and can use it. 

I want this not only for his sake, but also 
for our Nation’s sake. America badly needs 
educated men and women. And America 
needs not just more education, but better 
education. 

Nothing matters more to the future of our 
country. Not our military preparedness— 
for armed power is worthless if we lack the 
brain power to build a world of peace. Not 
our productive economy—for we cannot sus- 
tain growth without trained manpower. 
Not our democratic system of government— 
for freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “If we expect 
a nation to be ignorant and free, we expect 
what never was and never will be.” Our 
Nation’s school systems were founded 
on that proposition. 

Today, 41 million students are enrolled 
in our public schools, Four million more will 
enter by the end of this decade. But that 
is not enough. One student out of every 
three now in the fifth grade will drop out 
before finishing high school—if we let him. 
Almost a million young people will quit 
school each year—if we let them. And over 
one hundred thousand of our smartest high 
school graduates each year will not go to 
college—if we do nothing. 

This cannot continue. It costs too much; 
we can’t afford it, The whole Nation suffers 
when our youth is neglected. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
STATEMENT BY JOHN W. GARDNER 


A number of outstanding educators 
from all over the United States will par- 
ticipate in several panels during the 
course of the 2-day Conference. 
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Here is a statement explaining the 
purpose of the Conference by the Con- 
ference Chairman, John W. Gardner: 


In calling the White House Conference on 
Education, President Johnson said: “All of 
us can benefit from a lively exchange of views 
on the major problems confronting our 
schools and colleges. We need to pool our 
best ideas about how to stimulate and en- 
rich the Nation’s adventure in learning.” 

Accordingly, the Conference program has 
been designed to promote maximum discus- 
sion among panelists and audience partici- 
pants. As indicated on the following pages, 
the Conference has been divided into nine 
sections, each of which is headed by a vice 
chairman. Each of the vice chairmen is 
in charge of two panels in the same gen- 
eral area of interest. Seven panels will meet 
on Tuesday morning, seven on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, and four on Wednesday morning. 

The vice chairman will begin each panel 
session by summarizing a background paper 
prepared in advance by a consultant who 
has been working with him. Joining him 
on the platform, in addition to the consult- 
ant, will be a questioner and five panelists. 
We are counting on their discussion to trig- 
ger questions from the floor and to en- 
courage audience participation. Small 
group discussions immediately after each 
panel Tuesday will provide further oppor- 
tunity for active participation in the Con- 
ference. 

Summaries of all panels and small group 
discussions held on Tuesday will be distrib- 
uted to Conference participants Wednes- 
day morning. Summaries of the Wednesday 
morning panels will be available at the gen- 
eral session on Wednesday afternoon. All 
panel discussions will be tape recorded. 

There is no requirement for participants 
to stay within one section throughout the 
Conference. But it is essential that every- 
one indicate his preferences for Tuesday 
morning, Tuesday afternoon, and Wednesday 
afternoon. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the vice chair- 
men will present brief summaries of the dis- 
cussions in their sections to the President. 
Later, an issue of American Education will 
be devoted to highlights of the 2-day ses- 

The purpose of the Conference is to exam- 
ine critical issues in education on which the 
Nation should focus its attention. No spe- 
cific recommendations or legislative proposals 
are expected to be adopted by the Confer- 
ence asa body. Instead, we hope that vigor- 
ous discussion of the issues will foster en- 
lightened action by all those responsible for 
shaping the future of American education. 

JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Chairman. 


Because I think that Members of 
Congress will be interested in knowing 
the specific sessions of the White House 
Conference on Education, I should like 
to include at this point in the Recorp the 
program outline of the Conference: 

PROGRAM OUTLINE 
TUESDAY, JULY 20 

9 a.m.: Opening general session; Presiding, 
Chairman John W. Gardner; welcome, the 
Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; address, 
the Honorable Francis Keppel, Commis- 
sioner, U.S. Office of Education. 

10:15 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: First panel ses- 
sions (7). 

Lunch: Small group discussions. 

2 p.m. to 4:15 p.m.: Second panel sessions 
(7). 

4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m.: Small group discus- 
sions. 

8:30 p.m.: Vice Chairman, consultants, and 
summary writers, meet to prepare digest. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 21 


9 a.m.: Opening general session; presiding, 
Chairman John W. Gardner; addresses: 
Jerrold Zacharias, professor of physics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Ralph W. Tyler, director, Center for Advanced 
Study in Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 

10:15 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Third panel ses- 
sions (4). 

Lunch: Presiding, Chairman John W. 
Gardner; introduction of the speaker, the 
Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze; address, 
the Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Vice 
President of the United States. 

2 p.m.: Final general session: presiding, 
Chairman John W. Gardner; reports of the 
Vice Chairman, 

4p.m.: Chairman and Vice Chairman re- 
port to the President, 

5 p.m.: Reception for participants, the 
White House. 


EDUCATION AND THE WORLD OF WORK 

Vice chairman: Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
executive director, the National Urban 
League, New York. . 

Summary writer: Louise Kapp, director of 
information, National Committee on Em- 
ployment of Youth, New York. 

JOBS, DROPOUTS AND AUTOMATION 
(10:15 am., Tuesday, panel discussion 1-A) 

Chairman: Whitney M, Young, Jr. 

Consultant: Eli Ginzberg, professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University. 

Questioner: Judge Mary Conway Kohler, 
New York. 

Panelists: Samuel Shepard, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Joe 
L. Otero, superintendent of schools, Taos, 
N. Mex.; Grant Venn, superintendent of 
schools, Wood County, W. Va.; Daniel 
Schreiber, director of project on school drop- 
outs, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington; Msgr. William McManus, superin- 
tendent of schools, Diocese of Chicago, 

SKILL OBSOLESCENCE AND RE-EDUCATION 

(2 pm., Tuesday, panel discussion 1-B) 

Chairman: Whitney M. Young, Jr. 

Consultant: Mrs. Joan Bowers, Human Re- 
lations Commission, Evansville, Ind. 

Questioner: Lawrence M. Rogin, director of 
education, AFL-CIO. 

Panelists: W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor; Leon P. Minear, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Salem, Oreg.; Stephen 
J. Wright, president, Fisk University; Harold 
F. Clark, professor of economics, Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Tex.; G. H. Rathe, Jr., 
2 of education, IBM Corp., Armonk, 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

Vice chairman: Harold B. Gores, president, 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, New York. 

Summary writer: Barbara Krohn, manag- 
ing editor, Washington Education Associa- 
tion Journal, Seattle. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
(10:15 a.m., Tuesday, panel discussion 2-A) 

Chairman: Harold B. Gores. 

Consultant: Norman J. Boyan, associate 
professor of education, Stanford. 

Questioner: Harold Howe, executive direc- 
tor, Learning Institute of North Carolina, 
Rougemont. 

Panelists: Paul W. Briggs, superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Lindley J. Stiles, 
dean, School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin; Elizabeth Koontz, president, National 
Education Association, department of class- 
room teachers, Price High School, Salisbury, 
N.C.; Adron Doran, president, Morehead State 
College; Theodore R. Sizer, dean, School of 
Education, Harvard University. 


ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 
(2 p.m. Tuesday, panel discussion 2B) 
Chairman: Harold B. Gores, 
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Consultant: John I. Goodlad, director, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Questioner: Stephen K. Bailey, dean, Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Syracuse University. 

Panelists: Hedley Donovan, editor-in-chief, 
Time Inc., New York; Jack Arbolino, director, 
advanced placement program, College En- 
trance Examination Board, New York; Thom- 
as W. Braden, president, California State 
Board of Education; William Carr, executive 
secretary, National Education Association; 
Donald W. Dunnan, superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CASE FOR PARTNERSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Vice Chairman: Terry Sanford, former 
Governor of North Carolina. 

Summary writer: Frederick Dashiell, pro- 
fessional assistant, urban project, National 
Education Association. 

THE ROLE OF THE STATES 
(10:15 a.m., Tuesday, panel discussion 3-A) 

Chairman: Terry Sanford. 

Consultant: Nicholas A. Masters, staff, 
Joint Committee on Organization of the 
Congress. 

Questioner: Richard C. Lee, mayor, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Panelists: Richard J. Hughes, Governor of 
New Jersey; Eugene Power, president-elect, 
Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; James B. Conant, president- 
emeritus, Harvard University; John D. Mil- 
lett, chancellor, Ohio State System of Higher 
Education; J. W. Edgar, State superintendent 
of schools, Austin, Tex. 

PLANNING FOR DIVERSITY 

(2 p.m., Tuesday, panel discussion 3—B) 

Chairman: Terry Sanford. 

Consultant: Christopher Jencks, fellow, 
Institute for Policy Studies, Washington. 

Questioner: Albert H. Bowker, chancellor, 
the City University of New York. 

Panelists: Edmund J. Gleazer, executive 
director, American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Lee A. DuBridge, president, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Father Paul 
C. Reinert, president, St. Louis University; 
Dean McHenry, chancellor, University of 
California at Santa Cruz; Willa B. Plaver, 
president, Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 

EDUCATION ror WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 

Vice Chairman: O. Meredith Wilson, presi- 
dent, University of Minnesota. 

Summary writer: Theodor Schuchat, edi- 
torial consultant, Washington. 

OVERSEAS PROGRAMS AND FOREIGN STUDENTS 
(10:15 am., Tuesday, panel discussion -A) 

Chairman: O. Meredith Wilson. 

Consultant: William Spencer, associate 
dean, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. 

Questioner: Josn Stalnaker, chairman, 
board of foreign scholarships. 

Panelists: Kenneth Holland, president, In- 
stitute of International Education; Father 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, University 
of Notre Dame; Mabel Smythe, principal, New 
Lincoln School, New York; Arthur Hummel, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs; Harold L. 
Enarson, academic vice president, University 
of New Mexico. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS PROGRAMS 
(2 pm., Tuesday, panel discussion 4-B) 
Chairman: O. Meredith Wilson. 


Consultant: William Rogers, director, 
World Affairs Center, University of Minne- 
sota. 


Questioner: John Gange, professor of po- 
litical science, University of Oregon. 

Panelists: William Marvel, president, Edu- 
cation and World Affairs, New York; John 
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Howard, director of international training 
and research, Ford Foundation; Mrs. Ruth 
Miller, executive director, Philadelphia World 
Affairs Council; Father Joseph McCloskey, 
head of social studies, Cardinal O’Hara High 
School, Chicago; Elizabeth Wilson, director of 
curriculum, Montgomery County Schools, 
Rockville, Md. 


EDUCATION OF THE SPECIAL STUDENT 


Vice Chairman Lawrence A. Cremin, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Summary writers: Lassor Blumenthal, free 
lance writer, New York/(5-A) and Charles 
Silberman, Fortune magazine, New York/ 
(5-B). 

EDUCATING THE TALENTED 
(10:15 a.m., Tuesday, panel discussion 5-A) 

Chairman: Lawrence A. Cremin. 

Consultant: Miriam L. Goldberg, associate 
professor of psychology and education, 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Questioner: James Gallagher, professor of 
education, University of Illinois. 

Panelists: Charles Brown, principal, New- 
ton High School, Newtonville, Mass.; Sister 
Mary Corita, chairman, Department of Art, 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; Al- 
bert Barough, teacher, Joseph Pulitzer Junior 
High School, Jackson Heights, N.Y.; Ben 
Shahn, artist and teacher, Roosevelt, N.J.; 
Philip I. Mitterling, director, Inter-University 
Committee on the Superior Student, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED 

(2 pm., Tuesday, panel discussion 5-B) 

Chairman: Lawrence A. Cremin. 

Consultant: Samuel Kirk, director, Insti- 
tute for Research on Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois. 

Questioner: Nathaniel L. Gage, professor of 
education, Stanford University. 

Panelists: Frances P. Connor, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Leonard W. Mayo, executive direc- 
tor, Association for Aid to Crippled Children, 
New York; Hugo Schunhoff, superintendent, 
California School for the Deaf; George E. 
Gardner, psychiatrist in chief, Children’s 
Hospital, Boston; Mary Switzer, Commis- 
sioner of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

EXTENDING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Vice chairman: James E. Allen, Jr., com- 
missioner of education, State department of 
education, Albany, N.Y. 

Summary writer: Marvin Reed, editor, New 
Jersey Education Association Journal, Tren- 
ton. 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
(10:15 a.m. Tuesday, panel discussion 6-A) 

Chairman: James E. Allen, Jr. 

Consultant: Thomas F. Pettigrew, associ- 
ate professor of social psychology, Harvard 
University. 

Questioner: Adam Clymer, reporter, the 
Baltimore Sun, Washington, D.C. 

Panelists: John H. Fischer, president, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; John 
W. Letson, superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Kenneth B. Clark, professor of 
psychology, City College of New York; Neil 
V. Sullivan, superintendent of schools, Berk- 
eley, Calif.; Nick Garza, principal, Eleanor 
Brackenridge Elementary School, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
(10:15 a.m. Wednesday, panel discussion 6-B 

Chairman: James E. Allen, Jr. 

Consultant: J, W. Getzels, professor of 
education, University of Chicago. 

Questioner: Martin Deutsch, director, In- 
stitute for Developmental Studies, New York 
Medical College. 

Panelists: Julius Richmond, director, 
Project Head Start; George B. Brain, dean, 
College of Education, Washington State Uni- 
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versity; Mrs. Vivian Couzzens, teacher, Ban- 
croft Elementary School, Washington, D.C.; 
Alberta L. Meyer, executive secretary, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Washington; Sister Margaret Louise, 
St. Joseph's College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION 

Vice Chairman: Ralph W. Tyler, director, 
Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sci- 
ences, Stanford, Calif. 

Summary writer: Ned Hubbell, director of 
information, National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Evanston, Il. 

INNOVATIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(10:15 a.m. Tuesday, panel discussion 7-A) 

Chairman: Ralph W. Tyler. 

Consultant: Lewis B. Mayhew, professor of 
education, Stanford University. 

' Questioner: Edward H. Levi, provost, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Panelists: Victor Butterfield, president, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; 
Daniel Bell, professor of sociology, Columbia 
University; Father Charles J. Lavery, presi- 
dent, St. John Fisher College, Rochester, N. x.; 
Alvin C. Eurich, president, Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies; Albert Kitshaber, 
professor of English, University of Oregon. 
INNOVATIONS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 
(10:15 a.m. Wednesday, panel discussion 7—B) 

Chairman: Ralph W. Tyler. 

Consultant: Dwight W. Allen, associate 
professor of education, Stanford. 

Questioner: Frank Brown, principal, Mel- 
bourne, Fla., High School. 

Panelists: Harry Levin, professor of psy- 
chology, Cornell University; Richard D. 
Batchelder, president-elect, National Educa- 
tion Association, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass.; John B, King, executive de- 
puty superintendent, New York City Schools; 
Marion Cranmore, principal, Burns Park Ele- 
mentary School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sister 
Jacqueline Grennan, president, Webster Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 

Vice Chairman: Mrs. Mary I. Bunting, 
president, Radcliffe College. 

Summary writer: John Chaffee, Jr., edu- 
cation editor, Boston Herald & Traveler. 

RESEARCH AND GRADUATION EDUCATION 

(2 p.m. Tuesday, panel discussion 8-A) 

Chairman: Mrs. Mary I. Bunting. 

Consultant: John Walsh, news depart- 
ment, Science magazine, Washington. 

Questioner: Neal O. Hines, assistant direc- 
tor, Committee on Governmental Relations, 
Was. 

Panelists: Hubert Heffner, associate pro- 
vost, Stanford University; Logan Wilson, 
president, American Council on Education; 
Harry Ransom, chancellor, University of 
Texas; James Shannon, director, National 
Institutes of Health; Leland Haworth, direc- 
tor, National Science Foundation. 

UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
(10:15 a.m. Wednesday, panel discussion 8-B) 

Chairman: Mrs. Mary I. Bunting. 

Consultant: Donald R. McNeil, special as- 
sistant to the president, University of Wis- 
consin, 

Questioner: Harry D. Gideonse, president, 
Brooklyn College. 

Panelists: Samuel M. Nabrit, president, 
Texas Southern University; Barnaby A. 
Keeney, president, Brown University; R. 
Nevitt Sanford, director, Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems, Stanford Univer- 
sity; George Shuster, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Notre Dame University; Stephen Rob- 
bins, president, U.S. National Student Asso- 
ciation. 

EDUCATION IN THE URBAN COMMUNITY 

Vice chairman: Sidney Marland, Jr., su- 
perintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Summary writer: Oscar Jaeger, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, Washing- 
ton. 

COMMUNITY EXTENSION 

(2 p.m., Tuesday, panel discussion 9-A) 

Chairman: Sidney Marland, Jr. 

Consultant: Roald Campbell, dean, Grad- 
uate School of Education, University of Chi- 


Questioner: Edward O. Banfield, professor 
of urban government, Harvard. 

Panelists: Russell I. Thackrey, executive 
secretary, Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges; Robert B. Bins- 
wanger, executive director, the Pace Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio; Fred H. Harrington, 
president, University of Wisconsin; Walter 
M. Garcia, president, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, Calif.; Paul J. Misner, super- 
intendent of schools, Glencoe, II. 

CAN URBAN SCHOOLS BE MANAGED? 


(10:15 am., Vee panel discussion, 


Chairman: Sidney Marland, Ir. 

Consultant: H. Thomas James, professor 
of education, Stanford University. 

Questioner: Philip M. Hauser, professor of 
sociology, University of Chicago. 

Panelists: Samuel M. Brownell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit; Melvin Barnes, 
superintendent of schools, Portland; James 
Stratten, member, board of education, San 
Francisco; David Selden, assistant to the 
president, American Federation of Teachers, 
Chicago; T. Joseph McCook, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Speaker, the Vice Chairmen at 
Large of the Conference are: James B. 
Conant, president emeritus, Harvard 
University; Hon. Edmund G. Brown, 
Governor of California; Hon. John B. 
Connally, Governor of Texas; Hon. 
Richard J. Hughes, Governor of New 
Jersey; and Hon. John H. Reed, Governor 
of Maine. 

The Conference Director is Mr. Lyle M. 
Nelson. 

Members of the host committee for the 
Conference are as follows: 

CABINET 


Hon. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 

Hon. Henry H. Fowler, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Hon. Robert S. McNamara, Secretary 
of Defense. 

Hon. Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, At- 
torney General. 

Hon. John A. Gronouski, Postmaster 
General. 

Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Hon. Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Hon. John T. Connor, Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor. 

Hon. Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

EXECUTIVE 


Hon. Charles L. Schultze, Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Hon. Gardner Ackley, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Hon. Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Di- 
rector, Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Hon, Buford Ellington, Director, Office 
of Emergency Planning. 

Hon. Donald F. Hornig, Director, Office 
of Science and Technology. 
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INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Hon. William G. Colman, Executive 
Director, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

Hon. William J. Driver, Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs. 

Hon. Milton Eisenhower, Chairman, 
Commission on Presidential Scholars. 

Hon. John A. Hannah, Chairman, 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Hon. Leland J. Haworth, Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Hon. E. William Henry, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Hon. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selec- 
tive Service System. 

Hon. John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission. 

Hon. S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Hon. David Rockefeller, Chairman, 
President’s Commission on White House 
Fellows. 

Hon. Carl T. Rowan, Director, U.S. 
Information Agency. 

Hon. Harold Russell, Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Hon. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Hon. Frederick Seitz, President, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and National 
Research Council. 

Hon. William Walton, Chairman, Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

Hon. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Hon. James E. Webb, Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 


A CITATION FOR MORRIS DOUGLAS 
JAFFE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Mary’s University in San Antonio, Tex., 
recently conferred on Mr. Morris Doug- 
las Jaffe, also of that city, the degree of 
doctor of laws, honoris causa. The cita- 
tion which accompanied this award was 
to me particularly inspirational and 
heartwarming, since it portrays a con- 
structive business career, a wholesome 
home environment, and conspicuous 
public service, the combination of which 
is distinctively American. 

The citation follows: 

CITATION 

Men of vision and particularly business- 
men in the modern competitive world agree 
that economic and accompanying social 
changes are continually evolving. They also 
recognize that the inquiring mind sup- 
ported by an adventuresome spirit forsees, 
searches out, and eyen helps bring about 
these changes, for nothing in life is static. 

Tonight, on the occasion of the 113th an- 
nual commencement, St. Mary’s University 
honors one of its former students, Morris 
Douglas Jaffe, whose qualities of leadership 
and whose semi-intuitive skill in inter- 
preting the emerging patterns of business 
have enabled him to make significant con- 
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tributions to the economic well-being of 
society. 

The successful management of modern 
business, as illustrated in the career of Mor- 
ris Jaffe, requires some familiarity with the 
more relevant branches of history and 
philosophy, some knowledge of mathematics, 
of the social sciences, particularly economics 
and political science. This indispensable 
liberal education, whether formal or self- 
acquired, contributes to a flexibility of mind 
and helps develop a sense of responsibility 
to the larger society of which the business- 
man is a part. 

Our honoree, the son of Mrs. Irene Jaffe 
and the late Mr. Morris Jaffe, received his 
early education at Central Catholic and Jef- 
ferson High Schools. He attended St. Mary's 
University from 1940 to 1942. Then, after a 
short stay at Texas A. and M., he joined the 
U.S. Army Air Corps during World War II. 
where he served as a pilot assigned to the 
flight test section of the 2d Air Force; his 
continued interest in flying dates back to 
these early experiences. 

In 1947 he married Jeanette Herrmann, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herrmann. 
The Jaffes have six attractive children, whose 
daily adventures in growing up contribute 
to an exciting home life. 

In 1946 Mr, Jaffe entered the highly com- 
petitive business of real estate development 
and homebuilding in San Antonio. To this, 
in partnership with David P. Martin, he 
added commercial construction. Interest in 
oil followed, both wells and production. In 
1955 his discovery of uranium in Karnes 
County stirred national interest. 

Subsequently he associated himself with 
the Fed-Mart stores of California and be- 
came active in expanding the corporation in 
the Southwest. In partnership with Roger 
L. Zeller, he purchased control of Columbia 
Industries and moved the national manu- 
facturing center to San Antonio. At the 
same time he served as chairman of the 
Dixie Form & Steel Co. which supplies steel 
forms to construction firms throughout the 
world. 

Morris Jaffe’s managerial ability was rec- 
ognized when a Federal judge of the western 
district of Texas approved his plans to re- 
organize a west Texas empire which had 
failed financially under previous manage- 
ment. When rebuilt, reorganized, and re- 
constituted, the American Grain Corp. came 
into existence, with Mr. Jaffe chairman of the 
board. Demonstrating a capacity for adap- 
tation, he disassociated himself from the 
Fed-Mart Corp. and assumed the responsi- 
bility of serving as chairman of the board 
of the First Financial Life Insurance Co. 

While carrying on these multiple activities, 
Morris Jaffe, firmly committed to the propo- 
sition that citizens must concern themselves 
continuously with affairs of government, gave 
of his time, his energy, and his financial 
support to the promotion of good govern- 
ment on all levels. A lifelong Democrat he 
8 to involve himself in political af- 

Complex business enterprises depend on 
the services of many individuals of varied 
talents, and Mr. Jaffe has surrounded him- 
self with able assistants who contribute their 
skill and technical knowledge to his diversi- 
fied operations. His appreciation of the 
value of the well educated man in business 
has led directly to his interest in higher edu- 
cation, In 1955 he accepted an invitation 
to serve as a member of the board of gover- 
nors of St. Mary’s University and more re- 
cently he was elected president of the educa- 
tional foundation of St. Mary's University, 
where he now directs the activities associated 
with the planning and future growth of the 
university. 

His gracious wife Jeannette continuously 
assists and often represents Morris by giving 
freely of her time and talents to various civic 
and charitable organizations. She is the 
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founder of the Santa Rosa Children’s Hos- 
pital Foundation. Assisted by Father John 
Lazarsky, she organized its activities and to 
this day has served uninterruptedly as its 
vice president. She has been president of 
the Carmelite Day Nursery, member of the 
local Catholic Welfare Bureau, the Visiting 
Nurses Association, the State board of men- 
tal health, and the State Heart Association. 
She has served on the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 

With an easy and gracious charm the 
Jaffes use their spacious, tastefully decorated 
home for a variety of social functions which 
supplement their business activities and en- 
hance the San Antonio social scene. Local 
dignitaries, State, and national governmen- 
tal officials have been formally received on 
numerous occasions. Their home is often 
the scene of style shows, charitable teas, art 
festivals. Groups frequently assemble in the 
Jaffe home to plan their activities and raise 
funds in support of various causes. Jean- 
nette Jaffe, encouraged and financially sup- 
ported by Morris in all these undertakings, 
is the ever-gracious hostess, lending charm 
and distinction to all gatherings. In recog- 
nition of her contribution to the social and 
civic life of the city she was recently hon- 
ored with the title, “Hostess of the Year.” 

The extensive and varied interests of Mr. 
Jaffe have left an imprint on a large seg- 
ment of society. His activities as a home- 
builder have improved living conditions in 
yarious sections of the city and surrounding 
areas. He is to be counted among those dis- 

ed leaders in the business world who 
believe that generous salaries not only serve 
the cause of social justice but likewise stimu- 
late the economy for the benefit of all. His 
philosophy is simple and unadorned: he be- 
lieves that the purpose of life is to be useful, 
to be honorable. It is to be compassionate. 
It is to matter. It is to contribute one’s 
talents to the betterment of a changing 
world. 

For outstanding services to his city, State, 
and surrounding areas, for stimulating the 
economy in which many share, for his po- 
litical activity in behalf of worthy causes, for 
his generous support of charitable and hu- 
manitarian work in which his charming wife 
assists him, and for his continued interest 
in the growth and development of St. Mary’s 
University, it is my distinct privilege and 
honor, Very Reverend President, to recom- 
mend for the degree of doctor of laws, hon- 
oris causa, Morris Douglas Jaffe. 

Done at St. Mary's University, this 30th 
day of May 1965, A.D., by Dr. Joseph W. 
Schmitz, S.M., vice president, dean of 
faculties. 


TEXAS PARTNERS OF THE 
ALLIANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas Partners of the Alliance Commit- 
tee was launched in San Antonio just 
over a year ago. On June 17, last year, 
at a banquet attended by Ambassador 
Celso Pastor and a host of Texans from 
throughout the State, the partnership 
between Texas and Peru was set in mo- 
tion. In the year that has followed, the 
partnership has developed at a rapid 
pace. The people of Texas, represented 
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by a great variety of groups and orga- 
nizations, have responded with such en- 
thusiasm that the Texas program is 
often cited as the most productive and 
wide in scope of all those in the 26 U.S. 
States now working with 12 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, 

Much of this dramatic growth and 
activity within the private sector in 
Texas can be assigned to the imagination 
and drive and energy of Mr. Edward 
Marcus, the chairman of the Texas Part- 
ners. Mr. Marcus was the choice of the 
delegates to serve as the permanent 
chairman of the First Inter-American 
Partners of the Alliance Conference held 
in Washington, D.C., last month, at- 
tended by 58 representatives from Latin 
America and 95 delegates representing 
US. Partners. 

An article in the Washington News of 
June 30 aptly entitled “New Program 
Quietly Wins Latin Praise,” by Virginia 
Prewett, reflects the acceptance of the 
Partners concept by our neighbors in the 
hemisphere, and signals an additional 
approach toward better relations among 
all peoples concerned with mutual help- 
fulness. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article in 
the Rrecorp and commend it to all the 
Members of the House: 

[From the Washington News, June 30, 1965] 
New PROGRAM QUIETLY WINS LATIN PRAISE 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

We are so accustomed to hearing the loud 
and angry voices of Latin America, often 
those of propagandists and politicians, that 
we almost miss the quiet ones. Today 
throughout 11 countries, Latin Americans, 
without any dramatics, are telling their 
countrymen about the success of a new pro- 
gram called the Partners of the Alliance. 

Under this officially sponsored program, 28 
U.S. States have organized committees to 
work with State or National committees in 
Latin America. The American groups are 
hard at work on specific Latin American 
problems. 

Doubters and scoffers who would like to 
believe the American people are not inter- 
ested in Latin America and not sympathetic 
to their anxiety for better conditions of life 
should take a look at the names on the U.S. 
State committees. 


HAVE KNOW-HOW 


They are made up of our most serious and 
effective citizens, representing many walks 
of life. Nearly every name on the long lists 
has a title or office that represents achieve- 
ment. 

These Americans are investing their 
knowledge, their energy, and their influence 
in helping Latin Americans help themselves. 

Alabama is working with Guatemala, Ari- 
zona with El Salvador; Colorado, a mining 
State, with Brazil’s great mining State, Minas 
Gerais. Little Delaware is cooperating with 
little Panama, Idaho with Ecuador, Michi- 
gan with Colombia’s Cauca Valley, Texas 
with Peru * * * and so on down to Wyoming, 
teamed with the State of Goias, Brazil. 

The local news stories in Latin America 
that are spreading the word about these ac- 
tivities are not scare-head articles. But they 
are many. 

HEADLINES 

When a group of Texans traveled down to 
Lima, Peru, to spur activities, Limas La 
Tribuna, organ of the mass party, APRA, 
titled the story: “Texans Study Peruvian 
Realities.” Lima’s Comercio Grafico head- 
lined: “Texas ‘Associates’ of Peru Arrive.” 
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Lima’s La Prensa reported how the Texas 
visitors met with Peru's free labor leaders, 
Lima’s Ultima Hora published a box with 
the head: “Texas Gringos Come To Lend a 
Hand.” 

The Voice of Tarma is a small-town 
paper whose type is still set by hand. The 
secretary of the Central Peruvian Farm 
Workers Federation, while on a visit to the 
United States under the Alliance program, 
wrote a letter to the Voice in which he said 
“Americans have made a great nation by 
sinking political differences in a common 
cause.” He advised Peruvians to do the 
same, 

Similar reports are multiplying through- 
out Latin America as the partners in prog- 
ress activities bear fruit. They are a power- 
ful antidote against the Communist propa- 
ganda that constantly hammers away at 
Latin American minds. 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JOE 
R. POOL AT OAK CLIFF JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DAL- 
LAS, TEX. 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Upatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to introduce into the Recorp 
a speech delivered by my colleague, the 
Honorable Joe Poon, Representative at 
Large from the State of Texas. He de- 
livered this address in Dallas, Tex., at 
the Oak Cliff Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce annual Fourth of July picnic. The 
occasion was particularly timely, for this 
speech indicates Mr. Poor’s strong sup- 
port of the President’s policy in Vietnam 
and explains how vital the present pro- 
gram is for the cause of freedom 
throughout the world: 

FOURTH OF JULY Picnic, OAK CLIFF JAYCEES, 
DALLAS, KIEST Park 

Today, we celebrate, for the 189th time, 
the birthday of this great Nation—the festi- 
val of independence—the commemoration of 
the notion that every people has a right to 
live under a government of its own choice, 
to make its own mistakes, and achieve its 
0 triumphs, free from dictation from out- 
side. 

The Fourth of July has been celebrated 
in a great many places, and under broadly 
varying conditions. It has been celebrated 
in quiet, prosperous times, when the very 
thought of war was far from everyone's mind. 
It has been celebrated in dangerous hours. 
Texans and Minnesotans alike celebrated— 
and I think they both honored the day in 
their own way—on the bloody slopes of Cem- 
etery Ridge in Gettysburg, a hundred years 
ago. We celebrated the Fourth of July in the 
hedgerows of Normandy, 21 years ago. We 
celebrated it in the mountainsides of Korea 
15 years ago. And Americans will be cele- 
brating the Fourth of July in the jungles of 
Vietnam this year. At each of those Inde- 
pendence Day observations, the cost of inde- 
pendence was underscored by the deaths of 
Americans in its service. The same could 
happen again this year. 

What moral can we draw from all this? 
Do we shrug our shoulders and indicate that 
death does not concern us, and that these 
wars in far-off places are not as important as 
the cost of gasoline and the problem of 
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getting a ticket to the ball game? I do not 
think so. 

Do we say, as a great many Americans to- 
day are saying, that the continuing fact of 
war shows that all our past struggles have 
been in vain? Do we repeat the old cliches 
about war never settling anything, and utter 
profound sentences about how ironic it is 
that people are still dying? This, I think, 
would be even more superficial and even 
more shortsighted. 

War, to be sure, is usually a demonstration 
that there has been a failure somewhere, on 
someone's part. But war does settle things. 
World War II is a case in point. Now, 20 
years after V-E Day, we are told that World 
War II was somehow “fought in vain” be- 
cause it didn’t settle all international ques- 
tions forever. Well, I don’t know of any 
responsible person who thought it would. 
But before we say World War II settled noth- 
ing, I suggest we ask Hitler and Goering and 
Himmler whether it did or not. It settled, 
once and for all, the question of the Nazi 
threat to liberty.. And let no one think that 
that was an empty threat. The Nazis were 
in dead earnest when they sang the march- 
ing song of their party, the chorus of which 
ended, “Today, Germany is ours. Tomorrow, 
the whole world.” This is that tomorrow, 
and neither the whole world nor Germany is 
theirs. That much—and it is no small mat- 
ter—was settled by World War II. 

And one other, perhaps even greater mat- 
ter, was settled in World War II. From that 
war, and from the tragic events that led up 
to it, the world discovered a great truth— 
that freedom cannot be defended by pre- 
tending it is not threatened—that aggres- 
sion cannot change its nature by calling 
itself something else—that the liberty of 
each nation is inescapably bound up with 
the liberty of every other nation. We were 
told, 30 years ago, that we could not stand 
aside and watch small nations swallowed up 
by aggressors. We heard this, and we heeded 
it not. We stood aside. The small nations 
were swallowed up, and eventually the ag- 
gressor made his intentions unmistakable— 
at Pearl Harbor. We stopped the aggressor, 
but at a cost many times higher than it 
might have cost had we acted earlier, 

That mistake we have had burned into 
our minds, and that mistake we are not going 
to make again. And the degree to which we 
have learned that lesson is being tested today 
in the swamps and city streets of Vietnam. 
Freedom’s hardest lesson is being tried on 
that most distant and uncomfortable of free- 
dom’s frontiers. 

“What are we doing in Vietnam?” “Why 
are we there, and what do we hope to get 
out of it?” “Can war in Vietnam really set- 
tle anything?” ‘These and similar questions 
are being asked on all sides. The answers 
have been written in American blood on 
every continent, and they deserve to be re- 
peated today. 

We are in Vietnam because the Vietnamese 
people and their Government have asked us 
for our help in their effort to preserve their 
independence. I say “their effort” because 
it is the Vietnamese people who have borne 
the brunt of this cruel war, and it is the 
Vietnamese people who are the major targets 
of the aggression which Hanoi and Peiping 
have unleashed upon that country. This is 
not a civil war, in which two groups of South 
Vietnamese are merely struggling for control 
of a government. It is aggression pure and 
simple. It is aggression, planned in the 
north, directed from the north, supplied from 
the north, and carried on by thousands of 
soldiers who have infiltrated from the north. 
You can hear this aggression described as 
“the Vietnamese people's struggle against 
U.S. imperialism.” Well, the statistics show 
that the Vietcong have directed their killings 
and their terrorism largely against innocent, 
unarmed civilian men and women and chil- 
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dren in the villages of the South Vietnamese 
countryside. The Americans, even the South 
Vietnamese Army, are not the chief target. 
It is by killing and kidnaping civilians that 
these aggressors are trying to cow the people 
of South Vietnam into submission. 

Aggression? When thousands of North 
Koreans marched in full battle array over 
the borders of South Korea, there was no 
doubt that this was aggression, And the 
world reacted to it, and stopped it. When 
Nazi tanks roared into the low countries in 
May 1940 the world knew aggression was 
taking place. In Vietnam the only difference 
is in the time scale, and the visibility of the 
aggressors. They infiltrate across the 
borders, through back trails in small num- 
bers, carrying simple weapons. They rest 
and reform their ranks in the back country, 
and they commit their depredations when 
it best suits them. This is sophisticated 
aggression in the tactical sense, unsophisti- 
cated in the technological sense, but it is 
aggression in any sense. 

General Giap, the leader of the North 
Vietnamese Army has said, quite bluntly, 
that “South Vietnam is the model of the na- 
tional liberation movement of our time. 
+*+ + * If the special warfare that the U.S. 
imperialists are testing in South Vietnam 
is overcome, then it can be defeated every- 
where in the world.” Let me repeat—“every- 
where in the world“ —were General Giap’s 
words. 

There is the challenge of the 1930's again. 
If aggression can succeed in South Vietnam, 
it can succeed everywhere in the world ac- 
cording to General Giap. And history has 
an unfortunate tendency to confirm his view. 
If we do not have the will to resist in South 
Vietnam, if we find South Vietnam too un- 
comfortable or too confusing or too far away, 
and if we lose our will to help these cour- 
ageous people to help themselves, then the 
next challenge—which will come as sure as 
the sun rises—will be just as uncomfortable, 
just as confusing. But it may not be as far 
away. 

Lyndon Johnson has given the answer to 
those who predict that we cannot stay the 
course in South Vietnam. And he has, at the 
same time, given the answer to those who 
wonder what our goals are out there. “We 
combine” the President said, “unlimited 
patience with unlimited resources in pur- 
suit of an unwavering objective. We will not 
abandon our commitment to South Viet- 
nam.” 

We will discuss the Vietnamese situation 
with any government that wants to discuss 
it and is willing to help end the aggression 
there. The President has made that per- 
fectly clear. But we will not engage in nego- 
tiations as a cloak for surrender. 

The dream which we have for South Viet- 
nam—and which men of good will every- 
where share, is a dream of a land whose 
people are allowed to live in peace and to use 
their rich resources, with our help, with the 
help of any nation that wishes to help, to 
meet the economic challenges that confront 
them. 

Let me again quote Lyndon Johnson: 

“This war, like most wars, is filled with 
terrible irony. For what do the people of 
North Vietnam want? They want what their 
neighbors also desire—food for their hunger, 
health for their bodies, a chance to learn, 
progress for their country, and an end to the 
bondage of material misery. And they would 
find all these things far more readily in 
peaceful association with others than in the 
endless course of battle.” 

This is the promise that peace holds out 
to the people of North Vietnam. This is the 
choice which they can make. This is the 
alternative to war which this country stands 
ready to offer if only the aggressors will stop 
their aggression. 
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But if the aggression continues, America 
will continue to work with the people of 
South Vietnam to stop it, to punish it, and to 
show that it will not work. 

And that aggression will not work is the 
second great lesson which the world learned 
in World War II. We learned that it must 
be stopped, and that the cost of stopping 
it increases at a greater rate as each day 
goes by. We have not forgotten that les- 
son. But the world learned, too, that ag- 
gression can be stopped—that ordinary men 
and women will make extraordinary sacri- 
fices to stop it—that the force of independ- 
ence and freedom has not yet lost the mo- 
mentum which it gained on that Independ- 
ence Day 189 years ago. If Hanoi and Peip- 
ing have forgotten that lesson, they are in 
for a shocking surprise. 

In spite of debate, in spite of discussion 
and dissent—and 99 percent of that debate 
and discussion and dissent is the perfectly 
health demonstration of the fact that we 
still are a free people—in spite of it all the 
American people are united behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his determina- 
tion to let aggression come no further. The 
leaders in Hanoi and Peiping who think 
that an occassional speech critical of some 
detail of the administration’s policy, or as 
occasional picket line in front of the White 
House means that the American people are 
tired of defending their own interests in 
southeast Asia simply do not understand 
Americans—or free men everywhere. Of 
course we complain. Of course, we offer un- 
solicited advice. Of course we freely tell our 
highest officials what we think they ought 
to do. That is the way free men do things. 
For nearly two centuries, the forces of tyr- 
anny have looked upon the splendid dis- 
array of American life and have thought that 
Americans don’t march well. 

They don’t when compared to the iron 
disciplined troops of authoritarian countries. 
But for that same period of time, armies 
from those of King George III to those of 
Adolf Hitler have been discovering to their 
surprise that these disorderly Americans can 
shoot straighter than they can march. I 
have a word of advice for Hanoi—typical, 
American, unsolicited advice. Don’t mistake 
us. We argue among ourselves and we en- 
joy it. Sometimes we argue and fight among 
ourselves when we don't really have anything 
else to do. But, General Giap, tear yourself 
away from your dreams of “tomorrow, every- 
where in the world” for long enough to think 
of this: Free men can criticize their leaders, 
and their leaders can profit from it. But 
free men can defend the system under which 
they live just as vigorously and because they 
can critcize it and try to improve it. 

Some 189 years ago, on the first Fourth of 
July, in some parts of the infant Nation, a 
flag was flown, showing the new country as a 
rattlesnake, carrying a slogan, “Don’t tread 
on me.” 

On this Fourth of July, we carry in our 
hearts—and on our sleeves for General Giap 
to read the slogan, “Don't tread on man.” 

So today, as we have been doing for 189 
years, we renew our commitment to the 
ideal of independence and freedom. We 
once again tell those who think they can 
make aggression profitable that we will not 
have it so; that we are prepared to discuss 
without conditions, an honorable settlement 
which preserves the freedom and independ- 
ence of the people of South Vietnam; and 
we are also prepared to do whatever we must 
to meet whatever challenge is hurled at us 
or at them. And, again in the words of 
Lyndon Johnson: 

“We may well be living in the time fore- 
told many years ago when it was said: ‘I 
call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you 
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life and death, blessing and : there- 
fore choose life, that both thou and thy seed 
may live“ 

„This generation of the world must 
choose: destroy or build, kill or aid, hate or 
understand. 

“We can do all these things on a scale 
that has never been dreamed of before. 

“Well, we will choose life. And so doing, 
we will prevail over the enemies within man, 
and over the natural enemies of all man- 
kind.” 


TEACHER FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GILLIGAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BrapemMas] introduced on July 6, H.R. 
9627, to award fellowships to elementary 
and secondary teachers and those per- 
sons whose professional roles are related 
to the process of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, has, with but one minor 
exception, my full and enthusiastic sup- 
port. I have read and considered this 
bill very carefully, and I find in it those 
things which command my praise and 
endorsement. 

This bill is simple, short, and directed 
to the single and exceedingly important 
task of improving the quality of educa- 
tion in elementary and secondary 
schools. Approval of the bill by the 
Congress will surely prove to be a most 
worthwhile investment. 

It has been stated repeatedly that 
there is a desperately growing need for 
more elementary and secondary school- 
teachers despite the efforts to meet this 
need under such programs as provided 
by the National Defense Education Act. 
H.R. 9627 complements these programs 
by making eligible for fellowships teach- 
ers, prospective teachers, and those per- 
sons who wish to return to teaching on 
the elementary and secondary levels, and 
others in related work. But equally im- 
portant is the increasingly urgent need 
for better trained teachers. The con- 
ventional training most teachers have 
received, and which was commonly be- 
lieved to be adequate, is by today’s stand- 
ards grossly inferior in view of the shat- 
tering developments of recent years in 
both the content of subject matter and 
instructional techniques. If our teach- 
ers, who are in many ways the pack- 
mules of our civilization, are to translate 
the advances being made in nearly every 
area of learning for the benefit of their 
students, the exhortations for teachers 
to update and strengthen their skills 
must be backed by sharply focused efforts 
to furnish them with the means to do 
so. This bill does just that. 

The National Teacher Fellowship Act 
also complements the recently enacted 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. In that legislation, for ex- 
ample, there are provisions for the estab- 
lishment and operation of educational 
research centers around the country and 
for the dissemination of the research 
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findings and their adaptation to class- 
room use. By providing for financial 
assistance through fellowships to permit 
teachers to return to school on a full- 
time basis we can be sure that these pur- 
poses and objectives will be realized more 
fully and quickly. 

Most teachers, Mr. Speaker, are 
deeply dedicated to the indescribably im- 
portant tasks they perform, and this Na- 
tion has oftentimes abused that dedica- 
tion by expecting teachers to subsidize 
the schools by paying out of their own 
pockets, which under the best of circum- 
stances are none too full, the cost of fur- 
ther developing and sharpening their 
professional skills, and thus improving 
the quality of education. This bill, like 
others already made law, recognizes the 
fact that this should not be. 

There is, however, one feature of the 
bill which I would like to see changed 
somewhat: More teachers than Mr. 
BraDEMAS proposes should be awarded 
fellowships, and correspondingly more 
administrators, social workers, librari- 
ans, counselors, media experts, and the 
others who would be eligible. I would 
like to see the proposed number doubled 
or tripled. But most of all, I would like 
to see this bill pass. 


THE LATE MOSHE SHARETT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like formally to call the attention of this 
body to the loss of a great world leader. 
Moshe Sharett, Prime Minister of Israel 
from 1953-1956 died in Jerusalem on 
July 7. 

Mr. Sharett’s death is mourned by all 
friends of Israel as well as by all lovers 
of peace around the world. Moshe 
Sharett was a humanitarian as well as a 
statesman. Instead of inflaming rela- 
tions with Israel’s Arab neighbors, Prime 
Minister Sharett sought ways in which 
to ameliorate outstanding problems and 
forge a workable relationship. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
yesterday stated this very well: 

Throughout his long struggle Sharett never 
lost sight of the intimate relationship en- 
joined by history and geographic circum- 
stance, between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. Fluent in Arabic and proud of his 
friendships with Arab leaders of an earlier 
generation, he never gave way to bitterness 
nor lost his hope of an eventual reconcilia- 
tion. This affirmative spirit is part of the 
heritage that this extraordinary man— 


writer, linguist and digtcinat — action the to 
the nation he helped to found. 


Mr. Speaker, I mourn the death of 
Moshe Sharett for personal reasons. I 
remember his kindness to me when I 
visited Israel in 1955 and 1958. I recall 
the gentleness of his spirit and keenness 
of his mind. I would like to extend my 
condolences to his family for their great 
personal loss and to the State of Israel 
for the loss of a great leader. 
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AH, WILDERNESS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is fitting to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members the present, and, I 
fear, future plight of wilderness areas, 
and the need to give them more protec- 
tion and to create more of them for the 
enjoyment of our fellow Americans, pres- 
ent and future: 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS NEEDED IN OREGON 
WILDERNESS AREA? 
(By Matt Kramer) 

EUGENE, OrEG.—If pavement, engines, and 
people are beginning to wear you down, there 
is always the wilderness areas of the Far 
West for a refresher. 

Or is there? 

Go into a place like the Three Sisters wil- 
derness area in the high Oregon Cascade 
Range and what do you find? 

“More than 16,000 people were there last 
year,” says Larry Worstell, deputy supervisor 
of the Willamette National Forest. 

Nor was this an isolated example. More 
than 86,000 persons last year entered the 12 
wilderness areas set aside in Oregon and 
Washington. The problem is even worse in 
some other places. 

“Wilderness use is increasing to the point 
that it’s a problem for both the people who 
go to those areas for some degree of privacy, 
and for those of us responsible for mainte- 
nance of wilderness environment,” Worstell 
says. 

And this in the areas set aside presumably 
to preserve the wilderness for all time. In 
these areas there may be no roads or motors 
or hardly any evidence of civilization; man 
may visit them but not stay. 

Already they are talking about registration 
so that hikers can keep from trampling each 
other. 

In areas where man goes to amuse him- 
self, away from regulation, more regulation 
may be necessary. 

Part of the problem is that much of the 
wilderness area is in high elevations. It is 
easy to ruin the beauty there. Grass can- 
not stand much foot traffic. A mountain 
meadow can disappear under a group of care- 
less people or horses. A damaged tree may 
take years to come back, if it comes back at 
all. 

Worstell has drawn up a list of what the 
wilderness-seeker should do to preserve the 
wilderness and forestall regulation: 

Carry out what you carry in. 

Avoid trampling mountain meadows. 

Build as few fire pits as possible, Use old 
fire pits rather than build new ones. 

Carry your own horsefeed. 

Don’t tether stock in meadows. 

Spread out camps and travel in small 
groups. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— PART 
CXXVI 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concerns the crime situa- 
tion in New York City and is part of the 
series on “New York City in Crisis” ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The article appeared in the Tribune on 
May 15, 1965, and follows: 


New YORK Orry IN Crists—Ciry or VIOLENCE: 
INJURIES TO POLICE UP 19 PERCENT Over 1964 


The mounting tide of violence in a New 
York City of many crises was reflected yes- 
terday in an announcement that injuries to 
policemen are occurring at a rate 19 percent 
higher than during the corresponding period 
of last year. 

And 1964 was the most violent in New York 
City history insofar as harm to police officers 
is concerned. 

The announcement was made by Police 
Commissioner Michael J. Murphy. He toted 
up some of the reasons why last year was the 
city’s worst and gave these 1964 statistics: 

Policemen killed, 7. 

Those shot, 13. 

Stabbed and otherwise cut, 19. 

Bitten, 58. 

Punched and kicked, 200. 

Struck by objects, many of which were 
flung from buildings, 90. 

Other police hurt in additional ways dur- 
ing arrests, 98. 

Commissioner Murphy spoke at the second 
annual peace officers’ memorial service at 
the police academy. The ceremony is held 
annually in response to a 1963 proclame tion 
by President Kennedy setting May 15 aside 
for such commemorations of stricken police, 

During last year, the police commissioner 
added, the city’s law officers arrested 208,854 
persons for murder, rape, armed robbery, 
felonious assault, and other felonies—570 on 
each day of the year, 24 every hour, nearly 1 
every 2 minutes. 

The one gain this year over last is that no 
police have been killed. 

New York’s police, Mr. Murphy said, are 
engaged now in what amounts to a war 
that seemingly has no end. 

Few of the 208,854 apprehended on felony 
charges surrendered willingly, and many 
were repeaters, the Commissioner said. 

A man going in for New York police work 
now, the Commissioner added, “can look for- 
ward to a career in which day and night he 
will be armed and prepared to take action 
that endangers his life and safety.” 

Commissioner Murphy said 600 New York 
police have been hurt thus far this year in 
performing their duty. Grateful that none 
of the assaults brought death, he said: 

“We pray that this surcease from death 
in combat will continue throughout the 

ear.” 
7 The range of New York crimes is as wide 
as the imagination of the most violent and 
most craven. Commissioner Murphy gave 
these as some of the statistics of New York 
lawlessness in 1964. Men and women were 
arrested on the following charges: 

Murder, 660; rape, 1,273; armed robbery, 
4,918; felonious assault, 11,950; burglary, 
9,144; stealing cars, 6,033; arson, 306; nar- 
cotics offenses, 3,375; possession of danger- 
ous weapons, 2,616. 

In every one of the 208,854 arrests, the 
city’s policemen faced danger, Commissioner 
Murphy said. He added: 

“Each of these encounters was pregnant 
with violence. Every one of them, and (ar- 
rests for) many lesser offenses as well could 
have exploded into injury or death, leaving 
maimed human beings in its wake.” 


NEW YORE CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
CXXVII 


Nr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concerns housing in New 
York and appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 16, 1965. 

The article is part of the series on New 
York City in Crisis and follows: 


New YORK CITY IN Crisis: SOMETHING'S OUT 
oF WHACK ON EAST 54TH STREET 
(By Marshall Peck) 

When the Federal Government gets ready 
to tear down an apparently sound middle- 
income apartment building, while all around 
the hue and cry is on to put up more of them, 
the situation would seem to call for a second 
look. 

Last week, at the 11th hour, it was under- 
stood that a review was underway, at a city 
agency and in W. n, of precisely this 
situation at 225 East 54th Street. But it is 
doubtful whether anything can be done 
e oo DOW, 

No. 225 is a pleasant six-story building, 30 
years old between Second and Third Avenues. 
It has 117 units, all of them single rooms or 
room-and-a-half apartments with kitchen 
and bath. The rents for tenants, mostly 
young, single people, run from about $55 
to $120 a month. The building has a door- 
man until 1 a.m., and its comfort and con- 
venience make it a very desirable home. 


POST OFFICE PLANNED 


In 1958 and 1959 the Post Office Depart- 
ment, planning ahead, initiated Government 
acquisition of properties between 54th and 
55th Streets, on the east side of Third Ave- 
nue. In 1963 the Department announced 
that it intended to build a new post office— 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Station—on 
the site at 899-911 Third Avenue. 

The plans call for a four-story post office 
and a 24-to-38-story tower above it. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties on the site 
were purchased and finally the complete 
parcel was leased last year to Coley Proper- 
ties for construction, 

According to the tenants, who are now in 
a last-ditch fight to save their building, the 
only building on the site that was of sound 
construction and in excellent condition was 
225 East 54th Street. 

All parties agree that this is a very late 
hour to attempt to ward off what one city 
official called an unstoppable force. Never- 
theless, the residents at 225 have taken it 
to the top with an appeal to the White House. 
They want to know why the Government 
urges building construction on one hand 
and prepares to rip down housing with the 
other. 

The letter to President Johnson brought 
word that the Postmaster General would be 
asked to “review their letter and their views.” 
Pending a further communication from 
higher up in the Post Office Department— 
where the tenants had previously appealed— 
a Post Office Department spokesman com- 
mented that he feared it was “too late now” 
for any change of plans. 

The tenants’ group, organized as The 54th 
Street Association,” contends that since 225 
is a corner lot, it could still be accommodated 
as a neighbor instead of being swallowed up. 
The Post Office Department says cutting out 
a corner would seriously reduce floor space. 

FIGHT WILL CONTINUE 

The tenants formed their home-defense 
association, only last: February, and its.presi- 
dent, George Bamber; it may have 
been too late. Still, the 100 or fewer people 
still living at 225 intend to go out fighting. 
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In the main, the association has collected 
no more than expressions of sympathy, but 
one city agency—which wishes to remain 
anonymous for the moment—is looking into 
the history of 225, in case anything can be 
salvaged. 

Meanwhile, the tenants hope for a reprieve 
and a private relocation firm is finding them 
new dwelling places. The target date fo: 
emptying the building is the end of October 


JOINT RESOLUTION REQUIRING 
COST OF LIVING SURVEY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to join with our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Santiago Pol- 
anco-Abreu, Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, in introducing a joint reso- 
lution to give relief to Federal employees 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
from the Civil Service Commission’s ad- 
ministrative order reducing the cost-of- 
living allowance for such employees from 
12.5 to 5 percent effective July 1, 1965. 

I have devoted considerable study to 
this matter, and it appears that the ac- 
tion was arbitrary and unreasonable. 

My purpose in introducing this resolu- 
tion is to call greater attention to the 
problem and to convince those who may 
be responsible for the legislation that 
swift and decisive action should be taken. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford) for July 12, 1965, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Poot for Monday, July 12, through 
Friday, July 16, 1965, on account of 
family illness. 

Mr. CRALEW and Mr. Morton (at the 
request of Mr. ASPINALL), for the week 
of July 12, on account of official busi- 
ness, to attend the first Congress of Mi- 
cronesia, 

Mr. EDMONDSON, for July 12 and 13, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Farsstern (at the request of Mr. 
Mackay), on July 12, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Ryan of New York (at the request 
of Mr. MacKay), for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BURLESON. 

Mr. GILBERT. (at the request of Mr. 
Mackay) the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEL CLrawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Morse in three instances. 

Mr. Tatcorr in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Dow. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. VIVIAN. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. PEPPER. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2. An act to protect the public health 
and safety by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act to establish special 
controls for depressant and stimulant drugs 
and counterfeit drugs, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1236. An act for the relief of Salva- 
dor Munoz-Tostado; 

H.R. 1306. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Negrin; 

H.R. 3634. An act for the relief of CWO Ed- 
ward E, Kreiss; 

H.R. 3638. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Overton, Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally 
Eitel; 

H.R. 3708. An act to provide assistance in 
the development of new or improved pro- 
grams to help older persons through grants 
to the States for community planning and 
services and for training, through research, 
development, or training project grants, and 
to establish within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an operating agency 
to be designated as the “Administration on 
Aging”; 

1 5184. An act for the relief of the port 
of Portland, Oreg.; 

ELR. 5806. An act to continue the authority 
of domestic banks to pay interest on time 
deposits of foreign governments at rates dif- 
fering from those applicable to domestic de- 
positors; 

H.R. 5874. An act to amend Public Law 815, 
8ist Congress, with respect to the construc- 
tion of school facilities for children in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Is- 
lands for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education, to amend 
section 6(a) of Public Law 874, 81st Congress 
relating to conditions of employment of 
teachers in dependents’ schools, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 7847. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 10 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 12, 1965, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 or rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1320. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement which have been prepared for the 
following watersheds: Mills Creek, Fla.; 
Turkey Creek, Iowa; Lakin, Kans.; Standing 
Pine Creek, Miss.; Cotton Wood Creek, Nebr.; 
Mitchell Swamp-Pleasant Meadow Branch, 
S.C.; Willis River, Va., pursuant to section 
5 of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and delegated to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget by Executive Order No. 10654 
of January 20, 1956, to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1321. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting determina- 
tions relating to construction payments due 
the United States from the Angostura Irri- 
gation District, Angostura Unit, Missouri 
River Basin project, South Dakota, in the 
years 1966 and 1967 pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 86-308; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1322. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report on 
the relative cost of shipbuilding in the vari- 
ous coastal districts of the United States, 
pursuant to section 218(c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1323. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement which have been prepared for the 
following watersheds: Cooper Creek, Ark.; 
Limestone Stream, Maine; Long Creek, Miss.; 
Tuscumbia, Miss. and Tenn.; Grindstone- 
Lost-Muddy Creek, Mo.; Stewarts Creek- 
Lovills Creek, N.C. and Va.; Upper Elk Creek, 
Okla.; Ferron, Utah, pursuant to section 5 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and delegated to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget by Executive Order No. 10654 
of January 20, 1956; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R, 5519. A bill 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize language training to be given to 
a dependent of a member of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps under certain 
circumstances; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 7843. A bill 
to amend titles 10 and 37, United States 
Code, to authorize the survivors of a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces who dies while on 
active duty to be paid for his unused ac- 
crued leave; with amendment (Rept. 608). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. S. 1856. An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to sell 
uniform clothing to the Naval Sea Cadet 
Corps; with amendment (Rept. No. 609). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

H.R. 9724. A bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, with respect to strike at the sites 
of construction projects; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 9725. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide special in- 
demnity insurance for members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9726, A bill to amend section 204 of 
the War Claims Act of 1948 to permit adjudi- 
cation of the claims of additional persons 
for certain World War II losses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R.9727. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended, 
to prohibit certain investigative and report- 
ing activities by foreign agents; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 9728. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 9729. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R.9730. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize reimburse- 
ment to a State or political subdivision there- 
of for sidewalk repair and replacement or to 
make other arrangements therefor; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 9731. A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to provide career incen- 
tives for certain professionally trained officers 
of the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 9732. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Commitee on Education and 
Labor. 


By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 9733. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Illinois-Indiana 
air pollution control compact; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 9734. A bill to amend the Northern 
Pacific Halibut Act in order to provide cer- 
tain facilities for the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 9735. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H. R. 9736. A bill to authorize the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture to conduct programs to 
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reduce the impact of droughts on rural resi- 
dents, small municipalities, agriculture and 
livestock enterprises, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 9787. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make or insure loans to public and 
quasi-public agencies and corporations not 
operated for profit with respect to water sup- 
ply and water systems serving rural areas 
and to make grants to aid in rural com- 
munity development planning and in con- 
nection with the construction of such com- 
munity facilities, to increase the annual 
aggregate of insured loans thereunder, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 9738. A bill to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the Hem 
1968 Exposition to be held at San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1968, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 9739. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. R. 9740. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 9741. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 9742. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 9743. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs and 
cats intended to be used for purposes of 
research or experimentation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 9744. A bill to provide free mailing 
privileges for first class letter mail sent by 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
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States in Vietnam; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 9745. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation's elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 9746. A bill to establish the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site in the 
State of Massachusetts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 9747. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to conduct programs to 
reduce the impact of droughts on rural resi- 
dents, small municipalities, agriculture and 
livestock enterprises, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 9748. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide wartime rates of dis- 
ability compensation for veterans disabled 
from injury or disease incurred or aggravated 
by overseas service and free insurance pro- 
tection for members of the Armed Forces 
serving overseas; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 9749. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit contracting 
for the construction of vessels for the U.S. 
Navy at places outside of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 9750. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs and 
cats intended to be used for purposes of re- 
search or experimentation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 9751. A bill to amend the act of 
January 30, 1913, to remove certain restric- 
tions on the American Hospital of Paris; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 9752. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 9753. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 9754. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make it an unfair 
labor practice for an employer or a labor 
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organization to discriminate unjustifiably on 
account of age; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H. R. 9755. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit 
against income tax for an employer who 
employs older persons in his trade or busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9756. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to lower from 62 to 60 
the age at which benefits thereunder may be 
paid, with appropriate actuarial reductions 
made in the amounts of such benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.J. Res. 573. Joint resolution requiring a 
cost-of-living survey to be made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics before the cost-of- 
living allowance for Federal employees in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands may be 
reduced; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Con. Res. 448. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating September 3, 1965, 
as “Crusade for Safety Day”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. Res, 451. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to discriminatory practices by the Govern- 
ment of Rumania; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. Res. 452. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to oppression of minorities in Rumania and 
requesting the President of the United States 
to take appropriate steps in our relations 
with the Rumanian Government as are likely 
to bring relief to the persecuted minorities 
of that country; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr, CURTIN: 

H. Res. 453. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 9757. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Knou 
Daoud Misleh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 9758. A bill for the relief of Christos 
A. Grivas and Despina Grivas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 9759. A bill for the relief of Rina 

Zausata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Residual Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, more than 


a year ago on the floor of the House I 
deplored the continuation of residual oil 


import quotas as discriminatory, un- 
necessary, and harmful to our national 
security. 

At that time I pointed out how serious 
was the impact of these quotas on the 
economy of Venezuela, a nation which 
depends on the export of oil for 90 per- 
cent of its foreign trade and 95 percent 
of its foreign exchange receipts. We 
cannot emphasize hemispheric economic 
growth and solidarity and then turn 
around and isolate one of the strongest 
nations in Latin America. 


Tt has been difficult for Venezuela to 
understand this policy of restriction. 
Writing in the July 1965 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, President Raul Leoni comments: 


I want to emphasize that Venezuela has 
never been opposed to protection of an in- 
dustry as vital as that of oil. What Vene- 
zuela objects to is the way in which pro- 
tection has been applied by the United 
States; it just does not seem to us consistent 
with the proclaimed principle of hemispheric 
solidarity. In contrast to the products of 
other nations in the hemisphere, Venezuela's 
main export is discriminated against by a 
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quota system imposed by the United States to 
subsidize its domestic oil industry. As a 
result we have suffered considerable eco- 
nomic losses at the same time that we have 
had to fight a decline in prices. Since the 
quota system was put into effect, we have lost 
millions of dollars which are indispensable 
for the economic and social development of 
the country in such critical fields as housing, 
education, and youth and infant care. 


I share President Leoni’s concern and 
I know that the people of New England 
who depend so heavily on the Vene- 
zuelan imports of residual oil to operate 
their industrial firms, their hospitals, and 
their schools do too. We do not under- 
stand the policy of the administration 
either and we will continue to work just 
as hard as we can for a complete reversal 
of that policy. 


Strawberries South of the Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0} 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, straw- 
berry imports from Mexico have in- 
creased at a catastrophic rate in the last 
few years. Too few people are aware of 
this threat to domestic labor, processors, 
and growers. I take this opportunity 
to apprise my colleagues of these star- 
tling developments. 

The Giannini Foundation, located at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
is one of the most reliable agricultural 
research institutions in America. We 
are indebted to it for a study made in 
October of 1963 entitled, “The California 
Strawberry Industry.” Its authors are 
Beatrice M. Bain and Sidney Hoos. The 
report surveys the strawberry industry 
on a nationwide basis, as well as histori- 

I commend the research report 
to everyone’s reading. The following 
facts are confirmed in this report: 

Since 1952 a frozen strawberry industry 
has been created in two States located 
north of Mexico City. More than 11 
freezing plants were built by 1960 to proc- 
ess the berries for shipment. 

Imports of frozen strawberries from 
Mexico amounted to 4,501,000 pounds in 
1950. By 1955, they had increased al- 
most three times to 12,011,000 pounds. 
Imports had again almost trebled by 
1962 to a new high of 33,517,000 
pounds—approximately 13 percent of do- 
mestic consumption. The most recent 
information, published in the Frozen 
Food Report for June 19, 1965, confirms 
this accelerating trend: 

Through June 12, 1965, 40,800,000 pounds 
of frozen strawberries were imported from 
Mexico into the United States. This com- 
pares with 30,500,000 pounds for the first 
5 months last year. 

If this rate of importation continues 
unabated, domestic labor and processors 
will soon be joining the ranks of the un- 
employed and seeking help through the 
war on poverty. This war will stale- 
mate if the Federal Government follows 
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policies that force men out of work and 
into poverty. 

One solution is to adjust our tariffs to 
offset the tremendous labor cost advan- 
tage enjoyed in Mexico. I have intro- 
duced a bill to raise the present tariff 
from 14 percent ad valorem to 35 per- 
cent ad valorem. I urge action on this 
subject to prevent the destruction of an- 
other important domestic industry. 


A Tribute to David E. Bell, Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International De- 
velopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to speak a few 
words of appreciation for David E. Bell, 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. I regret that I 
was absent from the floor recently when 
a number of our colleagues paid elo- 
quent tribute to this able Administrator. 

When reminded that his tenure in of- 
fice outlasted that of his predecessors, 
Administrator Bell retorted that he con- 
sidered this a “very minor distinction” 
because he came to do a job and not out- 
last anybody. 

I consider the job he has done a very 
major distinction in one of the most dif- 
ficult and most tumultuous positions in 
the U.S. Government. 

As Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, David Bell brought with him to his 
position with AID a great understand- 
ing of our Government and of our eco- 
nomic system. As overseer of the U.S. 
budget, he perhaps had a greater ap- 
preciation of economy and management 
efficiency than any other person in our 
Government, witn few exceptions. 

When he was sworn into office, De- 
cember 22, 1962, he said: 

Any enterprise of the Federal Government 
involving the use of public funds ought to 


be managed with the highest prudence and 
frugality. 


And in the ensuing months, as head 
of the AID program, he made this prom- 
ise a reality. 

Under David Bell the foreign aid 
budget has been pared to essentials. 
This year’s request was the lowest in 
this history of the AID program. 

Not only has the AID budget decreased, 
but AID funds have been better spent. 
David Bell inaugurated a comprehensive 
new management improvement system 
in AID, including new methods for more 
effective execution of AID’s operating 
and programing systems. 

He has tightenend personnel man- 
agement, reducing the number of em- 
ployees by 1,140 in fiscal year 1964 alone. 

He has improved the Agency’s pro- 
curement policies, thus saving the Gov- 
5 hundreds of thousands of dol- 

rs. 
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Under Administrator Bell, AID’s au- 
diting practices have been revised and 
overseas auditing services consolidated 
at great manpower and financial savings. 

By adapting electronic data processing 
to the Agency’s accounting and finan- 
cial reporting requirements, David Bell 
has saved hundreds of man-hours and 
cut costs. 

Country programs have been tight- 
ened and some terminated, since David 
Bell came to AID. A higher proportion 
of AID funds are going to fewer coun- 
tries—95 percent is going to only 31 
countries, and two-thirds of develop- 
ment assistance is going to just 7 
countries. 

Reduced budgets and program and op- 
erating costs are only a part of David 
Bell’s major distinctions in office. But 
they are important ones—which have 
restored the confidence of Congress and 
the American people in the foreign aid 
program. And with the restoration of 
that confidence has come better oppor- 
tunities to help the people of the devel- 
oping countries around the world. 


California State Board of Agriculture 
Reaction to Farm Labor Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for 
years Governor Brown has been con- 
demning and maligning California 
growers and producers and championing 
the union farm labor organizers—for the 
obvious political reason that there are 
more workers than employers and the 
workers naturally respond to munificent 
promises whether fulfillment is possible 
or not. Employment by a bankrupt em- 
ployer or a grower who is becoming insol- 
vent is not good for the worker even 
though he earns 3 cents an hour more 
than last year and even though the Gov- 
ernment and unions keep promising 
more. When the goose that produces 
the golden egg of high wages is finally 
strangled, the worker will know who did 
the choking. 

Finally, a member of Governor Brown’s 
State Board of Agriculture said: 

California farmers should be praised not 
only for paying the highest farm wages in the 
Nation, but also for transporting workers 
from long distances to meet this year’s labor 
shortage. 

Milton Natapoff of Los Angeles told 
fellow members of the board at a recent 
meeting in Sacramento: 

You seldom, if ever, hear this side of the 
story. 

For years our growers have paid the highest 
wages in the entire United States, and this 
year they have increased those rates by 25 to 


50 percent, and I think credit is long 
overdue. 


Anyone who knows the facts will con- 
cur. 

The Council of California Growers, 
meanwhile, reported that “fair to good” 
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workers have been earning from $3 to 
$5 per hour harvesting lettuce, from $17 
to $30 per day pulling tomato trans- 
plants, from $20 to $40 per day picking 
cherries, from $1.50 to $2.85 per hour 
picking citrus, and from $1.50 to $2 per 
hour picking strawberries. 

Observed Board Member Joseph Cro- 
setti, of Salinas: 

The big question now is how long Cali- 
fornia growers can continue to compete with 
other States and Mexico where wage rates are 
considerably lower. 


California State Employment Di- 
rector Albert Tieberg told the Board 
at the same meeting that “wages as low 
as 60 to 70 cents per hour are still com- 
mon in such States as Texas and Okla- 
homa.” This may or may not be true. 
Regardless, California growers have con- 
sistently paid the highest wages and pro- 
vided the best housing and working con- 
ditions of any farmer in the world. Cali- 
fornia growers can no longer perform 
so handsomely for their employees and 
complete with other sections of the 
world and withstand the punishment of 
their own Federal Government. 


Gertrude Clarke Whittall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9,1965 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
years of service in the Congress, my re- 
sponsibilities as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and as 
chairman and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library perhaps have 
made me a bit more keenly aware than 
some of my distinguished colleagues of 
the great contribution to our country’s 
culture made by a great lady, Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall, who died at the age of 
97 on Tuesday, June 29, 1965. I there- 
fore feel it is most appropriate for me to 
pay tribute to this extraordinary person, 
whose good works will continue as long 
as the Library of Congress continues to 
exist, thanks to the foundations bearing 
her name which she established during 
her lifetime. 

The record of Mrs. Whittall’s benefac- 
tions is open for all to read and admire, 
but a brief summary may be in order 
at this time. Her gifts to the Nation 
and its citizens through the Library of 
Congress began, publicly, in 1935, shortly 
after she had moved to Washington from 
Massachusetts. Widowed in 1922, she 
had two great loves that sustained her 
spirit—music and poetry. Before leav- 
ing New England, she had carefully 
formed, with the help of experts, a col- 
lection of musical instruments which is 
one of the world’s most precious posses- 
sions—three violins, one viola, and one 
violoncello constructed by that fabled 
master, Antonio Stradivari, with five 
magnificent bows to match, constructed 
by the Stradivari of bowmaking, Francois 
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The late Herbert Putnam, then the Li- 
brarian of Congress, was one of Mrs. 
Whittall’s close friends. As Mrs. Whit- 
tall herself once put it, “Dr. Putnam was 
my inspiration.” He encouraged her to 
present these wonderful instruments to 
the Library of Congress, where they 
might be perfectly preserved and main- 
tained. But since the Library is not a 
museum, and since musical instruments 
such as those assembled by Mrs. Whittall 
only come to life when they are heard as 
well as seen, he also encouraged her to 
allow them to be used in concerts for the 
benefit of the American people. Mrs. 
Whittall needed no more than the sug- 
gestion—indeed, she needed no more 
than Dr. Putnam’s inspiration, since it 
may well be that the wonderful idea was 
her very own. Thus, in 1935, she did in- 
deed present the Stradivari instruments 
and Tourte bows to the Library of Con- 
gress, where they were to be used—at her 
express wish—to provide free public con- 
certs of chamber music to all who would 
hear; simultaneouly, she established 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 
to assure the perpetuation of these activ- 
ities. The first public concert in which 
her wishes were executed took place in 
the Library on January 10, 1936, with 
the Stradivari instruments used—appro- 
priately enough—by the famed Stradi- 
varius Quartet. 

It was quite characteristic of Mrs. 
Whittall to donate a room to the Library 
in which the instruments could be beauti- 
fully displayed when they were not being 
played, and in 1937, the Whittall Pavil- 
ion—one of the Library’s most handsome 
settings for cultural events, was com- 
pleted. Ever since then it has been used 
as the home, and thousands of Americans 
and visitors to our country have paused 
before the case in which they are housed 
in order to admire their beauty and to 
speculate on the magic a master crafts- 
man had wrought more than two cen- 
turies earlier. 

Mrs. Whittall preferred the continu- 
ous use of the Stradivari instruments by 
one group of musicians—a wise choice, 
since only in that manner could the indi- 
vidual instrument be adjusted to the 
needs and temperament of each artist, 
and only in that manner could the indi- 
vidual artist adjust himself to the needs 
and temperament of each instrument. 
The two must live together in order to 
make the finest music, she felt. As a 
result of this thought, the Library of 
Congress acquired a “quartet in resi- 
dence, the Budapest String Quartet—one 
of the world’s great chamber ensembles— 
which played its first concert on Decem- 
ber 8, 1938, and continued to use the 
Stradivari instruments for 23 seasons— 
until March 30, 1962, Beginning with the 
1962-63 season, the renowned Juilliard 
String Quartet started to use the Strads, 
and they have been the Library’s resident 
group ever since. 

As further evidence of Mrs. Whittall’s 
generosity, many additional ensembles 
and distinguished soloists were presented 
under the auspices of the music founda- 
tion bearing her name. Up to the time 
of her death, nearly 700 concerts had 
been offered by the Whittall Foundation, 
many of them broadcast, and countless 
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thousands enjoyed the pleasure that the 
combination of great virtuosity and great 
music alone can bring. 

Over the years, Mrs. Whittall contin- 
ued to enlarge the foundation’s endow- 
ment, and at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, she made it possible for the 
Library to purchase a superb collection 
of autograph musical scores, privately 
owned by a Vietnamese family, for 
which a home safe from the hazards of 
destruction in Europe was being sought. 
This was the nucleus of what has since 
become one of the world’s most awe-in- 
spiring collection of original manu- 
scripts—the Whittall Foundation Col- 
lection of Autograph Musical Scores and 
Autograph Letters—which includes mu- 
sic and letters by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, and many, many others. 

Poetry and music had an equal share 
of Mrs. Whittall’s affection, and in 1950, 
she provided the Library with the re- 
sources whereby the public could enjoy 
the sister art in the same way as she 
had provided the resources for our citi- 
zens to enjoy music. Through the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Liter- 
ature Fund in the Library, she made it 
possible for listeners to hear our best 
poets reading their own poems, our best 
actors interpreting the master drama- 
tists, and our finest minds lecturing on 
literary subjects. She furnished the 
Library’s attractive Poetry Room— 
where her good friend, the late Robert 
Frost, liked to meet his friends and view 
the Capitol; she made it possible for the 
Library to acquire manuscripts of such 
poets as Shelley, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, A. E. Housman, and—one of her 
favorites—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Although advancing years robbed her 
hearing of much of its acuteness, she 
continued to attend almost every Whit- 
tall Fund presentation, and her tiny, 
gracious figure, in her regular seat 
specially wired with a hearing aid, was a 
familiar and beloved one to generations 
of Washingtonians. She was in the 
audience—and at the reception honoring 
playwright and cast—when Mark Van 
Doren’s “The Last Days of Lincoln” 
played on April 12, 1965; she was in the 
audience when the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet gave its last concert of the 1964-65 
season last April 23. She was a gre- 
garious person, who freely shared her 
own enjoyment of the arts with the rest 
of the audience, and especially with 
young people, whose presence continually 
delighted her. She was a frequent visi- 
tor to the Library’s Music Division and 
its Poetry Office, and she took a deep 
and genuine interest in its work. She 
was as much a part of the Library of 
Congress as anyone possibly could be, and 
in many ways, her ideal of service to the 
country she loved is a personification of 
the Library’s own ideal of service. 

On December 4, 1963, the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia honored 
her with a citation for distinguished 
service. This was presented by Commis- 
sioner Walter B. Tobriner in a ceremony 
in his office. The citation stated that 
“her gifts of music and literature to the 
people of the United States, through 
the Library of Congress, have brought 
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the arts into the lives of many Amer- 
icans; have enriched the Library’s col- 
lections and extended its influence; and 
have given the American people great 
pleasures and pleasant experiences.” It 
would be difficult to improve on this suc- 
cinct tribute, and I shall not attempt to 
do so. 

At the ceremony, Mrs. Whittall— 
young in heart as ever—complained 
mildly about the timing of the citation. 
“I wonder why they didn’t wait until I 
am 100,” she said. “My work is not yet 
done.” Iam glad the Commissioners did 
not wait, but she need not have worried 
about her work. Thanks to her en- 
lightened generosity, Mrs. Whittall’s good 
work will never be done, and she will con- 
tinue to live in the affections of the peo- 
ple of this country as a symbol of that 
civilized devotion to the things of the 
spirit which is as typically and character- 
istically American as the Nebraska farm 
on which she grew up. But as a person 
she will be missed, for she was a great 
person. We will not soon see another 
such great lady again. 


Dr. Frederick Albert Cook Centenary 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
following excerpts from letters and wires 
received at the Cook centennial celebra- 
tion at Hortonville, Sullivan County, 
N.Y., on June 13, by the Honorable Rich- 
ard Ried, chairman of the Delaware 
Township Centenary Committee. Also 
included is a resolution by the mayor of 
the city of Buffalo and an account of the 
event in the Sullivan County Democrat 
of Callicoon: 

[From the Sullivan County (N. T.) Democrat, 

June 17, 1965] 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ATTENDED COOK CEN- 
TENARY— PLAQUE DEDICATED TO FAMED ARCTIC 
EXPLORER 
More than 150 persons attended the Cook 

centenary celebration at Hortonville on Sun- 
day, June 13, 1965 despite temperatures in 
the 50’s. Each of the speakers enlightened 
the audience on some phase of the life of 
Dr. Frederick Albert Cook, who was born in 
Hortonville on June 10, 1865. In addition 
to celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Dr. Cook, the ceremony marked the 
dedication of a roadside marker to be placed 
near Dr. Cook’s birthplace, the present Law- 
rence Mauer home. 

Justice Richard Ried of the town of Dela- 
Ware acted as master of ceremonies and 
touched upon Dr, Cook’s literary career in 
his speech. Russell Gibbons, editor of the 
Hamburg Sun and secretary of the Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook Society, outlined the recent 
events which have served to strengthen the 
belief in Dr. Cook’s claim that he was the 
first man to reach the North Pole. He also 
enumerated the various experts in the field 
who have come to believe in Dr. Cook. 

Mr. Gibbons then presented a picture of 
Dr. Cook to Bert Feldman and Burton Lemon, 
who represented the Sullivan County Histor- 
ical Society. 
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Town historian Valleau C. Curtis touched 
upon the many achievements of Dr. Cook in 
allied fields, such as his study of natives of 
the Arctic region, his survival studies, medi- 
cal discoveries, and his literary career. 

A word of thanks was extended to Mrs. 
Norma T. Stengel of Callicoon, who did much 
of the preliminary research for the project 
and who planned an assembly which was pre- 
sented at Delaware Valley Central School on 
Thursday, June 10. J. Vance Hunt of Haw- 
ley, a member of the board of governors of 
the Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, was also 
credited with local help. 

Mrs. Elliott J. Vetter, daughter of Dr. Cook, 
reflected that a celebrity such as her father, 
has little time for home and family but that 
his family realized that he was a man of the 


S. 

Supervisor John Eschenberg then unveiled 
the marker, which was placed later in the 
day. He expressed the thanks of the town 
board to all those who had helped with the 
celebration. 

The invocation was pronounced by the 
Reverend Newton B. Ford of Callicoon Meth- 
odist Parish and the benediction was given 
by Father Cyprian Lynch of St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Callicoon. 

The Delaware Valley Central School band 
played several musical selections before the 
program and assisted in the flag salute and 
the national anthem. 


Crry or BUFFALO RESOLUTION 


Whereas Dr, Frederick Albert Cook was 
born 100 years ago this Thursday, June 10, in 
the hamlet of Hortonville, Sullivan County, 
in the State of New York; and 

Whereas Dr. Cook is a pioneer American 
explorer, traveler, and scientist who ex- 
tended the frontiers of both the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions and the subarctic area of 
Alaska; and 

Whereas Dr. Cook is the first man in his- 
torical geography to have described the 
region at the north geographical pole, and 
his attainment of the North Pole on April 21, 
1908, is recognized by many geographic, sci- 
entific, and reference authorities; and 

Whereas the Journal of the Arctic Insti- 
tute of North America recently paid tribute 
to Dr. Cook’s pioneer polar exploits in mark- 
ing the centenary of his birth; and 

Whereas the career and accomplishments 
of Dr. Cook have been cause for recent recog- 
nition in messages in the Congress of the 
United States and a resolution by the New 
York State Legislature; and 

Whereas the Erie County Board of Super- 
visors has also gone on record as according 
recognition to this explorer of the ends of 
the earth, citing his residence in Erie County 
some three decades ago; and 

Whereas the city of Buffalo shares part of 
the history of this famous polar explorer 
in that Forest Lawn Cemetery is his final 
resting place: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That I, Chester Kowal, mayor of 
the city of Buffalo, do hereby designate 
Thursday, June 10, 1965, as Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook Centennial Day, in Buffalo and 
direct that-copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Sullivan County Historical Society 
and the Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, who 
are marking a civic celebration this Sunday 
in Callicoon, N.Y. 

CHESTER KOWAL, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 

This Congressman made a considerable ef- 
fort to revise his schedule in order to attend 
the Cook Centenary celebration in Callicoon. 
It is unfortunate that there was one previous 
engagement which could not be changed. 

Iam very proud that a great explorer, whom 
you are honoring at the Cook Centenary was 
a native of our congressional district. So 
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much that is great in American history, in 
fact the major part of all the civilization that 
we have today, was created for us by Ameri- 
can boys who came from the back hills and 
river valleys of rural America. 

They started out as barefoot boys at dis- 
tant crossroads in the country. They went 
to the little red schoolhouse and I suppose 
they went fishing and trapping in the creeks. 
Somehow they had the intelligence and the 
resolution to go forth and achieve mighty 
results. 

I am sure nobody went farther than Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook because he went to the 
North Pole. How could you go farther than 
that? 

It is an inspiration for us in our endeavors 
to recall the achievements of this native boy 
from Callicoon. Nowadays we are going 
forth into space and we have to pioneer on 
new political frontiers, Because Dr. Cook 
could do it, we know that we can do it if 
we will try as hard as he did. 

With my very kindest good wishes to the 
board of governors and to all the good peo- 
ple who are assembling to honor one of 
America’s great explorers. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JoRN G. Dow. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 

On the occasion of the centennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, it 
is a pleasure to send greetings to the citizens 
of Sullivan County, the members of the Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook Society, and the others 
who are joining to honor this distinguished 
American explorer and scientist. 

The controversy that has surrounded Dr. 
Cook's attainment of the geographical North 
Pole continues; but whatever the outcome of 
the inquiries, Dr. Cook’s contributions to the 
fields of science and history continue to gain 
recognition, respect, and credence in scien- 
tific circles. 

I am glad to join with you in proud ob- 
servance of Dr. Cook’s great contributions. 

With best wishes. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1965. 

My best wishes go to the members of the 
Town of Delaware Centennial Committee, the 
Sullivan County Historical Society and the 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, as well as all 
of the citizens of Delaware Township on the 
occasion of your civic observance Sunday. 

On Tuesday, to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of Dr. Cook’s birth, I inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and extended re- 
marks in the House of Representatives ex- 
cerpts from the historic letter of Dr. Cook 
to Congress of February 1915. 

I said on this occasion that I hoped that 
at some time in the future a fitting and 
proper recognition could be accorded by Con- 
gress to Dr. Cook for the pioneer work he 
blazed in both the Arctic and Antarctic fron- 
tiers at the turn of the century. 

Your recognition today is a testimony to 
the belief of good citizens in the ultimate 
course of justice and fairplay. 

RICHARD D. MCCARTHY, 
Member of Congress. 


I regret that I shall be unable to attend 
the ceremonies held in honor of Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, but an earlier commitment for that 
weekend prevents me from accepting your 
committee's invitation. 

It was a pleasure to sponsor the resolu- 
tion that memorializes the Governor to pro- 
claim June 10, 1965, as Frederick A. Cook 
Centennial Day in New York State. I ac- 
knowledge Dr. Cook’s accomplishments and 
join with you in honoring this outstanding 
citizen. 
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Please be sure that I am with you all in 
spirit on this important day. 

Mrs. Dororny H. Rose, 
Member of the Assembly, New York State 
Legislature. 

Please extend my best wishes and greetings 
to the people of Callicoon and Hortonville, 
as well as those from throughout Sullivan 
County and other parts of the State, who 
have joined in this fitting tribute today. 

It was my pleasure to cosponsor the joint 
resolution in the legislature memorializing 
the Governor to designate “Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook Day” in New York State. 

E. OGDEN BUSH, 
State Senate, New York Legislature. 

To anyone who impartially examines all 
the evidence, there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Frederick Albert Cook reached the North 
Pole, and was therefore the first man in his- 
tory to do so, 

FREDERICK J. POHL, 
Editor of Dr. Cook’s Posthumous “Return 
From the Pole.” 


Those who are gathered to do honor to 
Dr. Cook at his birthplace are to be saluted 
for their courage. For it takes courage to 
stand up for justice, Let us hope that this 
observance will spur others to follow your 
example and thereby speed the day that 
will bring him the vindication withheld for 
over half a century. 

ANDREW A, FREEMAN, 
Author, “The Case for Dr. Cook.” 


I’m honored that from Italy arrive to you, 
honorable members of the Committee for 
Dr. Cook’s Birthday Centennial and to you, 
citizens of Callicoon, the salutations of an 
Italian geographer and polarist. 

Dr. Cook’s victory is patrimony of all the 
world and pride of all the men who love 
science and the heroisms on the bloodless 
fields of scientific competition. 

Too many shadows were cast on Dr. Cook’s 
name and glory. Now the ray of the truth 
comes back to illuminate that very great 
figure of explorer and scientist, and polarists 
of all the world will welcome this. After 
the darkness, the light. 

In Italy also the judgments are changing 
and the truth begins to appear. 

Italian Geographic Polar Institute, all the 
Italian polarists, and I join enthusiastically 
with the celebration that the city of Calli- 
coon has resolved to Dr. Cook's memory and 
incite the great America to believe in the 
truth. 

The truth—that of Dr. Cook's victory 
honors her history and irradiates new light 
on her glorious flag. 

Dr. SILVIO ZAVATTI, 
Director, Italian Military Polar Institute 
(Istituto Geografico Polare, Civitanova 
Marche (Macerata), Italy). 


— 


Best wishes to the citizens of Callicoon as 
you commemorate the century of the birth 
of Dr. Frederick A. Cook. Your interest and 
work in behalf of the memory of Dr. Cook 
reflects a commendable spirit, appreciation 
and sense of history and will do much to 
bring about the recognition which his great 
works merit. 

Respects and regards to all, 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S, Senator. 


Please accept and convey to Centennial 
Committee my felicitations on Dr. Cook’s 
birthday. Oceanography has shown him to 
be the first to reach the Pole. 

Rear Adm. CHARLES W. THOMAS, 

U.S. Coast Guard (Retired), Assistant 
Director, Hawaii Geophysical Insti- 
tute, President, Dr. Frederick A, Cook 
Society. 
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When you know what kind of a man a per- 
son is you have illumination to measure his 
motivations, Dr. Cook was an honest man, 
sincerely inspired to do great deeds. If he 
had not been truthful the light of his ad- 
venturous explorations would have long since 
flickered away instead of today still brightly 
burning to illumine his contributions to the 
history and advances of exploration. 

ROBERT HOLDER, 
Chautauqua Institution, Member, Board 
of Governors, Dr. Cook Society. 


Here in Norway we know Dr. Frederick 
Cook primarily for his lifelong friendship 
with Roald Amundsen. 

We also know Dr. Cook for his great serv- 
ices on the “Belgica” Antarctic Expedition, 
and for his push to the North Pole in 1908. 
There is no doubt that he made one of the 
longest and most daring sledge journeys ever 
made. Dr. Cook’s diary on it is admirably 
written, 

K. Z. LUNDQUIST, 
SOREN RICHTER, 
Directors, Norsk Polarinstitutt, Oslo, 
Norway. 

My regrets to all those attending the Dr. 
Cook centenary. It was my wish that I 
could be with you today, but I have just 
returned from the Canadian Arctic to North 
Bay. 

In the near future I hope to detail my 
plans to erect a fitting monument at Cape 
Sparbo, to further recognize the field work of 
this pioneer polar explorer. 

HORACE GARDNER, 
Associate, Canadian Polar Shelf Proj- 
ect. 

How I wish I could be with all the fine 
people at the civic ceremony in Callicoon this 
Sunday, but previous plans find me in Con- 
necticut, As a reporter on the famous old 
New York Evening World, I had the oppor- 
tunity to interview firsthand both Dr. Cook 
and his rival claimant to the discovery of 
the North Pole. 

Dr. Cook was forthright in his replies to 
the questions of all the newspapermen pres- 
ent, and subsequent events have proven that 
his account was both true and accurate. Dr. 
Frederick Albert Cook, a true scientific ex- 
plorer, was indeed the first man ever to reach 
the North Pole. My deepest congratulations 
to all concerned in this historic centenary 
celebration in honor of the memory of a great 
and beloved man, a brilliant Arctic and Ant- 
arctic explorer. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS DODGE, 
Arctic and Hot Desert Explorer Since 
1901; Former Editor, the Explorer's 
Journal, Fellow Royal Geographical 
Society. 


A Dream Fulfilled for Cuban Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEP PER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
personal privilege to commend the Dade 
County Public School system for its ex- 
traordinary job in educating and inte- 
grating large numbers of Cuban refugees, 
some 16,000 this year, into American life. 
Each refugee has endured pains caused 
by the language barrier and loss of their 
previous status. 
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As all my colleagues well know, the 
event of communism in Cuba has caused 
freedom-loving individuals to flee from 
their homeland to American shores in 
the hope of making a new life for them- 
selves. The numerous professional peo- 
ple have had to begin at the lowest level 
of their calling. Doctors are working 
as interns, lawyers as clerks. We all 
realize the psychological pains this must 
cause. 

The most remarkable fact about the 
Cuban refugee problem is the accommo- 
dation they have received in the Dade 
County Public School system. The 
wonderful new schools in Dade are fea- 
tured in the magazine Education Age, 
in an article appropriately entitled 
“Miami Schools—A New Life To Cu- 
bans,” from which I quote: 

This unexpected onslaught of Cuban 
refugee has not only been absorbed by Dade 
County in a remarkable and unprecedented 
education effort, but has in the past 5 
years brought about several new teaching 
methods. 


Indeed the problems of large-scale im- 
migration are today unique to Dade and 
methods of educating the refugees are 
also unique. The need to educate stu- 
dents from preschool age to 90 has been 
handled by a devoted staff of specialists 
who have coped well with emotional 
problems not ordinarily faced by teach- 
ers. The Cuban refugee needs a great 
deal of English training, and of neces- 
sity had to adapt himself to an entirely 
different educational concept in other 
areas. The educational differences were 
further augumented by the change of 
residence of large numbers of Cubans 
within Dade County itself, and the move- 
ments of refugees between Dade and 
other areas within the United States. 

The most modern techniques are being 
used. Educational television, for in- 
stance, is used with teacher participa- 
tion. The broadcast then returns for a 
followup emphasis. The multitude of 
Cuban teachers are used in conjunction 
with Spanish-speaking American teach- 
ers. This creates jobs for them while 
greatly aiding the educational effort. 
Vocational schools are used to train 
adults, who will then be of more use to 
themselves and the American economy. 

The Cuban refugees have been imbued 
with a sense of pride in their adopted 
country, and have shown their thanks to 
those who made their new life possible. 
They have started a new library in honor 
of our late great President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, for example, and many have 
joined junior clubs in such fields as busi- 
ness and politics. 

In the past the Federal Government 
and the Appropriations Committee Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations, under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable OTTO 
PassMan, has given a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and impartial hearing to this 
problem, Public Law 87-510 has pro- 
vided funds since June 28, 1962, for the 
education of Cuban refugees. At that 
time it was realized that the cost of edu- 
cating Cuban refugees was 20 percent 
greater than that for American citizens. 
The present fiscal appropriation for Cu- 
ban refugee education represents a $142 
million cut as compared to the 1964-65 
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figure. The number of Cuban refugees 
is not decreasing at a rapid rate. For 
that reason, I have received numerous 
requests to work for the inclusion of Cu- 
ban refugees in the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1965. I have discussed with 
my able colleague, Sam Gresons of the 
Education and Labor Committee, the 
possibility of offering a committee 
amendment to that effect. 

I urge that we expand the services we 
are providing for refugees; that we dem- 
onstrate the individual benefits to be 
reaped by those living in our great mod- 
ern society, as compared to those of that 
unfortunate island, Cuba. From past 
performance, I know that the educators 
of Dade County will continue their role. 
Let us take advantage of the skills of 
these energetic people. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I also com- 
mend the people of Dade County, their 
school system, their dedicated adminis- 
trators, and truly the progressiveness of 
every member of that school board. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman at 50th Anniversary of 
Cook County (III.) Forest Preserve 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like printed into the Recorp at 
this point the address by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman delivered 
on Sunday, June 27, 1965, at the 50th 
Anniversary of Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve District, Chicago Zoological Park, 
Brookfield, III.: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE 
L. 


anniversary celebration. 

On behalf of President Johnson, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the entire 
Johnson administration, I extend congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District, to the board of com- 
missioners and the 5 million citizens of this 
great metropolis who both enjoy and support 
these wonderful facilities for recreation and 
re-creation. Here you have opportunity for 
casual fun and for spiritual regeneration. 

This is not only a beautiful and useful pub- 
lic asset, not only a monument to the fore- 
sight of leaders who established and devel- 
oped this area—it is an example to all who 
live today, proof that the battle against ugli- 
ness and noise and pollution can be won. 

Here is proof that men and women with yl- 
sion and determination can build for them- 
selves and their descendants a better place 
in which to live. This is a challenge to you 
and to me. 

The challenge is the more real because your 
success came hard. The example you offer is 
one of hard work and perseverance as well as 
achievement, 

In the US. t of Agriculture 
Library, we have a good deal of historical 
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literature about this forest preserve district. 
Scanning it we are reminded that your suc- 
cess was achieved against great odds. In 
the late 1800’s Chicago was growing at a 
terrific rate in size, population, wealth, and 
complexity—and also in its output of smoke 
and sewage, in creation of slums, in prob- 
lems of health, education, and recreation. 
Some people who made their fortunes in 
Chicago moved elsewhere to enjoy life. 

Complicating the situation was the influx 
of foreign-born people, many of whom were 
poor and disadvantaged but who were ac- 
customed in their old countries to publicly 
supported parks. 

A leader of that period—Dr. John Rauch— 
wrote vigorously of the need for parks, say- 
ing “we want not alone a place for business, 
but also one in which we can live.” 

Fortunately, good citizens took an inter- 
est. Many of the famous names of Chicago 
history are associated with the forest pre- 
serve. Also by good fortune, the forest 
preserve had the benefit of competent metro- 
politan planning. 

Very early, according to the records, the 
special park commission of the Municipal 
Science Club recommended (and I quote): 
“Instead of acquiring space only, the op- 
portunity exists for preserving country nat- 
urally beautiful,” 

In 1909 the plan of Chicago prepared un- 
der the direction of the Commercial Club 
stated that “nearby woodlands should be 
brought within easy reach of all people, and 
especially the wage earners,” because of the 
restorative value of natural scenery to city 
dwellers. 

While areas have been allotted for the zoo, 
playfields, golf courses, picnic grounds, and 
other important intensive uses, the empha- 
sis through the years has remained on nat- 
ural forests, natural beauty. 

As Anton J. Cermak said in his report 
as president of the board of commissioners 
in 1925: “This has been a unique venture in 
combining the beautiful and the practical.” 

In the 1921 report is the record of a meet- 
ing honoring the memory of the first presi- 
dent of the board, Peter Reinberg. On the 
cover of the book is a poem: 


“The kindest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 


“Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noon time's burning glare and heat 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 


“This is God's hospitality, 
And who so rests beneath a tree 
Has cause to thank him gratefully.” 


The need for natural beauty is not new. 
It is very old. 

Recognition of the need is not new either. 

But we do have a new expression of that 
need—a new call to action—a new challenge. 

We are rich and powerful and advanced 
in scientific achievement, yet we continue— 
thoughtlessly or ruthlessly—to pollute and 
despoil the earth on which we live. We foul 
our environment to such an extent that we 
rob our lives of the joys that could easily be 
ours—the simple joys of being alive, of being 
human, of being children of God in the uni- 
verse of His creation. 

Today we cannot even be sure we are ful- 
filling the most elementary animal in- 
stinct—the preservation of species. For 
the would-be human population of the fu- 
ture may find an earth not only bleak and 
bereft of joy, but unfriendly to life itself. 
Destruction and pollution and uglification 
of our vital resources are the suicidal, man- 
made enemies of man. 

And if the richest nation on earth— 
blessed with democratic institutions—can- 
not build for the future, pray tell, what hope 
is there for the earth as a whole? 

Fortunately, the Nation is awakening to 
the danger and facing the challenge. Presi- 
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dent Johnson, with his genius for express- 
ing the will of the people, has called for a 
new drive to regain and retain the natural 
beauty of our country. 

As he stated it in a recent message to the 
Congress: “The beauty of our land is a nat- 
ural resource. Its preservation is linked to 
the inner prosperity of the human spirit.” 

In this statement, President Johnson has 
not merely expressed his own philosophy— 
although he has done that in admirable 
fashion—but he has sensed and put into 
words that you and I would have been proud 
to utter the feelings, belief, and determina- 
tion of the whole people. 

We recognize that the love of beauty is 
one of the most fundamental attributes of 
human nature—one of our finest attributes. 
We recognize also that natural beauty is one 
of the most important dimensions of our 
practical goal of conserving and revitalizing 
our natural resources. 

It is suddenly clear to us that our concept 
of conservation has been growing and taking 
new form, escaping old cubicles and divid- 
ing lines, emerging as a new philosophy. 

The new concept is characterized by unity. 

No longer can there be separate compart- 
ments in the conservation world—no com- 
partment for soil conservation apart from 
beauty preservation, no longer a wall be- 
tween wildlife protection and agricultural 
conservation, no longer a forestry objective 
separate from the interests of the grasslands, 
no longer a policy question as to multiple 
use of water resources and, finally, no more 
a disunity between city and open country. 

Perhaps there is symbolic significance as 
well as practicality in the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is Chairman of the Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, 

The conservationist of 1965 is an expo- 
nent of natural beauty in its many forms for 
the enjoyment of all the people—he is an 
enemy of preventable ugliness. 

The modern conservationist is a proponent 
of the principle of sustained economic use 
of resources—an opponent of mere hoarding 
and an enemy of waste—waste in any form, 
including erosion, fire, or uneconomic pro- 
duction. 

The conservationist of 1965 is an advocate 
of open space and quiet areas—an enemy of 
crowded slums, filth, and air filled with 
stench, poison fumes, and fallout. 

The true conservationist of today sees the 
union of resources and values on which 
humanity depends, and he would preserve 
that union. He sees the world of conserva- 
tion as one world. 

The love of natural beauty is a great uni- 
fying force in the modern conservation 
movement. As President Johnson said, “We 
can introduce into all our planning, our pro- 
grams, our building and our growth, a con- 
scious and active concern for the values of 
beauty.” In agricultural terms, we can ex- 
press this ideal as a concept of multiple use 
management. Under multiple use manage- 
ment, natural beauty can be developed and 
maintained; food, fiber, wildlife, recreation, 
forage and timber can be provided; soil and 
water can be conserved, 

In our national forests—which comprise 
19 percent of our country’s commercial tim- 
berland—we no longer think of ourselves 
merely as custodians and protectors. We 
practice multiple use management to the 
end that the greatest possible number of 
people may benefit. 

In community programs such as small 
watershed projects on private land, we com- 
bine flood control with municipal water de- 
velopment, recreation, and farmland conser- 
vation. 

In our public partnership with farmers for 
conservation work on individual farms we 
encourage the use of practices which not 
only conserve soil and water for agricultural 
use but also provide better conditions for 
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fish and wildlife and recreation for the 
public. 


Let me give you some illustrations of our 
multi-purpose conservation activities. 

Here in Illinois 50,000 to 60,000 farmers do 
partnership work with you every year through 
the agricultural conservation program. With 
cost-sharing assistance from you and the 
rest of the tax-paying public, they build 
ponds which are a boon to waterfowl, an aid 
in flood prevention, and a means of helping 
maintain the ground water table. They es- 
tablish grassed waterways to dispose of run- 
off water without the erosion of soil. They 
plant trees. 

Down in Johnson County last year 150 
farmers—every farmer in one particular 
area—cooperated in a special pooling of funds 
under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram—and they built 80 ponds and estab- 
lished a protective grass cover on 3,000 acres. 
The result was a great boost in conserva- 
tion—and in beautification. 

A similar project is underway this year in 
Clark County. 

In Henderson County, along the Missis- 
sippi River, we have a special ACP project 
underway to heal the ugly gullies in the 
bluffs and to reduce the siltation of streams 
and reservoirs below. 

In my home State of Minnesota, farmers 
in one county, in just 1 year recently, planted 
well over 3% million trees on 3,000 acres. 
They did this with the help of the ACP. 

The farmers in Minnesota and other nearby 
States are being encouraged to plant oats 
for wildlife on land diverted from market 
crops under the feed grain program. This 
should make a lot more good cover for nest- 
ing birds and a lot of feed for them as well. 

In projects of this kind we have the coop- 
eration of several cles and many peo- 
ple—the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, which administers the 
program through the farmer committee sys- 
tem; the Soil Conservation Service, which 
provides technical assistance; the Federal- 
State-county Extension Service, which car- 
ries out educational responsibilities; the 
Farmers Home Administration, which makes 
loans for conservation and development, in- 
cluding recreation, to eligible persons and 
groups; State agencies responsible for work 
in forestry, and in fishing and wildlife; soil 
conservation districts; conservation orga- 
nizations; local civic organizations; business 
and professional people; and, of course, the 
farmers themselves. 

Here in Illinois, 99 percent of the farms 
are in locally organized soil conservation 
districts that have been set up under State 
law. Our technical assistance is provided 
through those districts in which there are 
65,000 cooperators. The Department also 
works with local groups, usually soil conser- 
vation districts, in planning and developing 
small watershed projects for flood preven- 
tion, water supply, recreation and other pub- 
lic purposes. In your State, local groups 
have made formal application for 56 of these 
watershed projects, and so far 9 have been 
approved for operations with 17 more ap- 
proved for planning. 

In Lake County the regional planning com- 
mission and other local agencies are using 
for urban purposes the soil survey maps that 
were made primarily for soil conservation use 
on farms. These maps have been used to 
help prevent the location of home develop- 
ments where basements will flood or where 
soil is not porous enough for septic tanks or 
for drainage of lawns and gardens. They are 
also used to help roadbuilders avoid unstable 
soil and to help in selection of trees and 
shrubs that will do well. 

You have seen from a hilltop or from an 
airplane the graceful lines of crops planted 
on the contours of sloping fields. This beauty 
came about for a practical reason: We had 
to fight erosion. Farmers and public to- 
gether have done it—the public providing the 
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technical, educational and cost-sharing help 
that the public interest justifies, farmers 
providing their labor and a big share of the 
dollar cost. We now have 40 million acres, 
nearly a tenth of our cropland, on the con- 
tour. 

In our agricultural extension work with 
95,000 4-H Clubs, and with home demonstra- 
tion units, garden clubs, and other organiza- 
tions, we provide and emphasize education on 
beautification of home and community. 

Our agricultural research people do a great 
deal to improve varieties of ornamental 
plants and their culture. Our loans for rural 
telephone and electric systems are used in- 
creasingly for lines that run underground 
rather than on poles that are sometimes very 
noticeable and unsightly. 

We have credit programs that enable many 
people on farms and in rural towns to build 
new homes to take the place of rundown 
houses and shacks. 

Since 1962 we have made loans to 133 non- 
profit rural associations to build community 
recreation facilities and to 375 farmers to 
develop income-producing recreation facili- 
ties. 

In 616 small watersheds we are working 
with local groups, largely soil conservation 
districts, to build dams and develop the 
resources for flood prevention, watershed 
protection, erosion control, municipal water 
supply, fish and wildlife, and recreation. 
In these projects, the public provides tech- 
nical help and part of the dollar costs; the 
local groups provide the rest. 

We have cooperative forestry work involy- 
ing the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
State and local agencies and individual 
owners of woods and forests. The 
working in this field report that in the 12 
months just past about 950 million seedlings 
were planted on well over a million acres, 
and fire protection was provided for well 
over 400 million acres. 

You undoubtedly know a lot about the 
national forests. There are 154 of them and 
19 national grasslands, all owned by the pub- 
lic and managed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. We recorded 134 million visits by 
persons seeking recreation last year. The 
national parks administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior enjoyed similar popu- 
larity. As it is here in Cook County, some 
of the visitors to public lands wanted stren- 
uous activity; others—or the same persons 
at different times—wanted just to enjoy quiet 
and beauty. Not incidentally, the national 
forests include thousands of miles of free- 
flowing wild rivers and 1414 million acres of 
primitive areas and wilderness. 

I have given you examples and an abbre- 
viated checklist of activities in which the 
Department of Agriculture is involved to in- 
dicate in general what can be done for natu- 
ral beauty and conservation when the public 
cares enough. 

In a democracy we tailor method to the 
job. In the Cook County Forest Preserve 
District and in the national forests, we see 
public ownership. In some of our water- 
sheds we see teamwork between Federal 
agencies and legally constituted local groups. 
On our millions of farms, we see the indi- 
vidual in league with the public through lo- 
cal, State, and Federal agencies. 

Much is being done to benefit the people 
of both city and country. Much that is be- 
ing done contributes not only to our material 
welfare but also to our enjoyment of beauty 
and our opportunities to re-create our inner 
lives, 

The programs through which we are mak- 
ing this kind of progress have had the sup- 
port of most of your Members of Congress, 
even when ill-informed people and mass 
media at times labeled them as Government 
interference, or subsidy farm program. I 
‘salute them for their courage and farsight- 
edness. 

But so much more needs to be done. 
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And right now we have a tremendous op- 

portunity to take another gigantic step for- 
ward. The proven philosophy and principle 
of unity and use in conservation can if we 
are wise and alert be constructively applied 
once more—this time in the Great Society 
farm program now pending before the U.S. 
Congress. 
We are in the vortex of an amazing tech- 
nological revolution. Science and capital 
in combination enable our farmers to keep 
on increasing output of crops year after 
year. We are diverting surplus acres by 
means of our feed grain program and other 
commodity programs as a means of holding 
back surpluses that otherwise threaten the 
Nation's economic well-being and the welfare 
of the farmer. But as we take out of produc- 
tion the land not needed in producing food, 
let us use our commonsense and—rather 
than merely retiring this land or banking 
it—put it to use. 

Right now Congress has before it a pro- 
posed cropland adjustment program recom- 
mended by the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture and various public-spirited 
organizations, including conservation and 
wildlife groups. 

This program would provide good uses for 
as much as 40 million acres of surplus crop- 
land. These are opportunity acres for the 
public. We can put them to use as forested 
and grass-covered watersheds producing 
clean water, reducing the erosion of soil and 
sedimentation of streams. We can use them 
to create more open space near cities. In 
fact, one feature of the proposed program 
would provide direct help for cities in ac- 
quiring surplus cropland to meet their needs 
for parks and open spaces. 

We can also benefit as citizens when 
farmers devote more of their surplus acres to 
ponds and lakes, hunting areas, hiking trails, 
and other recreation opportunities open to 
the public. And as we do this we will bene- 
fit from reduction in Government costs of 
protecting the economy against the effects 
of surplus production. Truly, in this pro- 
gram the basic concepts of modern con- 
servation—of unity and of use—can and 
must be put to work. I commend this pro- 
gram to your study, and I hope you will give 
it your wholehearted support as a means of 
carrying out your objectives toward conser- 
vation, recreation, and beautification. 

Do not be misled by those who narrowly 
and spitefully attempt to plaster the label 
farm subsidy on this legislation. It is all 
to the good that it will help meet our com- 
modity problems and help to improve the 
farmer's income. The main thing is that 
at the same time it will accomplish improved 
use and preservation of our national re- 
sources. It deals with a whole union of 
values. It is of interest to every conserva- 
tionist whether on the farm or in the city, 
no matter from which part of the old con- 
servation world he emigrated to the one 
world of today. 

Just as truly as it is agricultural, it is urban 
legislation. As surely as it is a farm bill, it 
is a beautification bill. 

Fortunately for us and those who will live 
after us, our Nation has the opportunity to 
choose paths we wish to take toward the fu- 
ture. Despite neglect and waste we still have 
tremendous resources. We have a large 
measure of prosperity. We have pride in our 
Nation, a feeling of citizenship in the world 
community, and a sense of stewardship as 
temporary users of the resources of creation. 

Like those who had the vision and the 
fortitude to establish this forest preserve 
district 50 years ago, we today seek to do our 
bit toward the building of a Great Society. 

In this anniversary celebration, we find 
good cause to take heart. For here we cele- 
brate a triumph of conservation over 
despoliation, of beauty over ugliness—a 
triumph of the spirit with which man was 
endowed by God. 
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Monroe County Citizens Fight Water 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Public Works has recent- 
ly reported to the House for action a bill 
of utmost importance to thousands of 
my constituents in Monroe County, 
Mich. This bill, S. 1648—the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965—already has passed the Senate 
body and hopefully will come before the 
House within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, numerous townships and 
villages in Monroe County urgently need 
the aid to be made available under this 
new act, for construction of sewage sys- 
tems and treatment facilities. These 
facilities will serve not only to alleviate 
local public health hazards, but also help 
abate the pollution of Lake Erie, now 
seriously polluted. 

The Monroe County communities, in 
spite of acknowledged need of aid, have 
been unable to obtain funds through the 
State authorities in control of Federal 
funds appropriated for the construction 
of such facilities, presumably because of 
high priority of other projects. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is designed to pro- 
vide grants for public works and develop- 
ment facilities needed to alleviate con- 
ditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment 
in economically distressed areas and 
regions. When enacted into law, this 
bill will replace the present Area Re- 
development. Administration Authority. 

Monroe County, because of past per- 
sistent unemployment, earlier had been 
eligible for grant assistance under the 
expiring authority from the time the 
legislation became effective in 1961. But 
in May of this year, Monroe County be- 
came ineligible for ARA aid because the 
unemployment rate fortunately had 
dropped markedly in the county. 

As originally submitted, the proposed 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 would have continued 
to excluded Monroe County, for only 
those areas on the ARA eligible list at 
date of enactment would have been eligi- 
ble for assistance under the new bill. 
However, changes in the wording of the 
bill were made in both the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees, per- 
mitting an area to continue to be eligi- 
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ble for aid if it was on the ARA list as of 
March 1 of this year, according to the 
version of the bill reported to the House, 
or as of April 1 in the version that passed 
the Senate. Because of these changes, 
Monroe County is assured of being eligi- 
ble under the new act. 

Mr. Speaker, the village of South 
Rockwood, in Monroe County, is one of 
the communities in need of sewage fa- 
cilities, and is a typical example. I re- 
cently received from Don F. Dodge, at- 
torney for the village, a petition signed 
by 169 citizens, which makes a strong, 
clear argument why Federal aid is need- 
ed for South Rockwood. The petition 
follows: 


To: Weston E. Vivian, Member of Congress 
From: The Citizens of the Village of South 
Rockwood, Monroe County, Mich. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the village 
of South Rockwood, Monroe County, Mich., 
hereby respectfully submit our petition to 
you showing as follows: 

1. The village of South Rockwood does not 
presently have public sewerage system or 
treatment facilities. 

2. The Michigan Department of Health and 
the Monroe County Health Department have 
determined that a public health hazard ex- 
ists in the village of South Rockwood and, 
therefore, the village has been under a build- 
ing ban wherein no residential or commercial 
construction can be commenced until such 
time as sanitary sewers are available. 

8. The Huron River, which acts as the 
northern boundary of the village of South 
Rockwood, has become seriously polluted 
from waste material from the various septic 
tanks in the village seeping into the river, 
which has become a subject of investigation 
by the Water Resources Commission of the 
State of Michigan. 

4. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has acknowledged receipt from the village of 
South Rockwood of an application for a 
Federal grant of $262,762.10 to aid in financ- 
ing a sanitary sewer system estimated to cost 
a total of $525,424.21 and said application 
has been assigned project number APW- 
Michigan-421G. 

5. Under the accelerated public works pro- 
gram, the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion periodically reviews the applications 
preparatory to assigning project priorities 
for the fiscal year. 

6. Many communities in the United States 
who were independently able to finance their 
own programs have received Federal grants, 
and yet the village of South Rockwood, with 
its minima] revenue, although standing in 
the path of residential and industrial ex- 
pansion, has not yet been favored with des- 
perately needed Federal assistance. 

7. The village of South Rockwood is lo- 
cated adjacent to the I-75 expressway af- 
fording its residents immediate access to the 
industries of downriver Detroit and Mon- 
roe; and, therefore the residents of said 
village are primarily employees of the corpo- 
rations in said areas. It is expected that a 
great residential and commercial expansion 
in the village, serving the aforesaid great in- 
dustrial areas, would occur should a sanitary 
sewer system be developed. 
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Wherefore, your petitioners, listed on the 
following pages, hereby most earnestly and 
respectfully request your active support of 
the village of South Rockwood application 
for Federal assistance for financing the con- 
struction of a badly needed sanitary sewer 
system in the said village. 

(Signed by 169 citizens). 


Now the wastes from this village, as 
well as from all other sources in the 
county, flow directly into Lake Erie. 
Recently, the Second State-Federal Con- 
ference on Water Pollution in the Detroit 
River and the Michigan Waters of Lake 
Erie was held in Detroit. At that con- 
ference I stated my belief that: 

If all concerned spend the time, effort, and 
money required to improve this area’s wa- 
ters, waters now befouled by pollution, much 
of their former usefulness and beauty can 
be restored—and their economic value in- 
creased manifold. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that citizens 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Michigan have banded together and are 
now diligently making the effort to work 
toward a cleaner, more healthful Lake 
Erie. The Lake Erie Cleanup Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of John 
Chascsa, president; Mrs. Irene Finck, 
secretary; Ted Hoffman, vice president; 
and Lawrence Leibold, treasurer; is pro- 
viding the local initiative that is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to win the 
fight to restore Lake Erie. 

The Lake Erie Cleanup Committee, 
includes many local associations and 
companies including the League of Wom- 
en Voters in Monroe, the Monroe Boat 
Club, the Ottawa Shore Home Owners, 
the North Shore Estates, the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., the Monroe County 
Rod & Gun Club, the Town & County 
Garden Club of Monroe, the village 
of Dundee, the Stony Point Associa- 
tion, the village of Estral Beach, the 
Wahls Grove Improvement Association, 
the Luna Pier Improvement Association, 
the New Beach Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of Ann Arbor, and others. 
It is a pleasure for me to be able to 
work with such public-spirited citizens. 
There is no doubt in my mind that in 
Monroe County the local initiative, spirit, 
and determination exist to meet the chal- 
lenge and to succeed in returning the 
local waters of Lake Erie to a clean, 
healthful state. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the great 
majority of the Members of the House 
will vote to provide the material help 
that communities like Monroe County 
will need if they are to provide the basic 
public facilities vital to foster new eco- 
nomic growth and opportunity. I feel 
confident that when S. 1648 reaches this 
floor it will move to swift passage, to 
the great benefit of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JuLy 12, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used the verse of Scriptures: Reve- 
lation: He that hath ears, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith. 


Almighty God, Thou alone canst speak 
to our Republic and save her in these 
days and make her equal to the difficult 
tasks she has faced from the beginning. 

May Thy spirit drive us back to Thee 
and back from all secondary means and 
methods to the secret of consecration 
and conquest. 

Give us a vivid and vital sense of the 
living God guiding the upheavals and 


overturnings of these disturbed and agi- 
tated days. 

Strengthen us with power in the in- 
ward man and may we daily live by and 
walk in Thy ways which lead to the path 
that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

Help us to commit and trust ourselves 
to the reality and guidance of Thy spirit, 
humbly and heroically, in order that 
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we may find a way out of the confusion 
of our time. 

Grant the finer social feeling, the 
growth of pity and justice, the impulse 
toward world community may be viewed 
as the very breath of God, moving upon 
the minds and hearts of men and na- 
tions. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, July 9, 1965, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 9497. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national maketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1966. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5401. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6675. An act to provide a hospital 
insurance program for the aged under the 
Social Security Act with a supplementary 
health benefits program and an expanded 
program of medical assistance, to increase 
benefits under the Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance System, to improve the 
Federul-State public assistance programs, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. 
CARLSON to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, i 

ask unanimous consent that the Special 

Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 

way Program may sit during general 

debate this afternoon and for the bal- 
ance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the call of 
the Consent Calendar. The Clerk will 
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call the first bill on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS BY THE 
X UNIFORMED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill H.R. 5024, 
“To amend titles 10 and 14, United 
States Code, and the Military Personnel 
and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act of 
1964, with respect to the settsement of 
claims against the United States by 
members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the 
United States for damage to, or loss of, 
personal property incident to their serv- 
ice, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO THE TLINGIT AND 
HAIDA INDIANS OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill S. 893, to 
amend the act of June 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 
388), as amended, relating to the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 388), is amended 
by deleting sections 1, 7, and 8 thereof and 
substituting new sections 1, 7, and 8, to read 
as follows: “For the purposes of this Act the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska shall be 
defined to be all those Indians of Tlingit or 
Haida blood who are citizens residing in 
the various local communities or areas in the 
United States. 

“Sec. 7. Upon submission to the Secretary 
of the Interior by the existing organization 
known as the Central Council of the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska or by a commit- 
tee duly appointed by such central council, of 
rules prescribing the method of election of 
delegates to the central council which the 
Secretary finds to be equitable and to be 
designed to assure, to the extent feasible, fair 
representation on the central council to per- 
sons of Tlingit or Haida blood who are cit- 
izens residing in the various local commu- 
nities or areas in the United States, the Sec- 
retary, in his discretion, is authorized to ap- 
prove such rules. The Central Council of 
Tlingit and Haida Indians, composed of dele- 
gates elected in accordance with such ap- 
proved rules and their duly elected succes- 
sors in office, shall be the official Central 
Council of Tlingit and Haida Indians for pur- 
poses of this Act. Any amendments to such 
rules shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary. 

“Sec, 8. The amount of the appropriation 
made to pay any judgment in favor of said 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska, and such funds shall bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per centum per an- 
num. Such funds including the interest 
thereon shall not be available for advances, 
except for such amounts as may be necessary 
to pay attorney fees, expenses of litigation, 
organizational, operating and administrative 
expenses of the official Centra] Council, and 
expenses of program planning, until after leg- 
islation has been enacted that sets forth 
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the purposes for which said funds shall be 
used. The Council is authorized to prepare 
plans for the use of said funds, and to exer- 
cise such further powers with respect to the 
advance, expenditure, and distribution of 
said funds as may be authorized by Congress. 
In order to facilitate the prompt use and dis- 
tribution of said funds, the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, is authorized and 
directed to prepare a roll of all persons of 
Tlingit or Haida blood who are citizens resid- 
ing in the various local communities or areas 
of the United States on the date of this Act. 
The costs of preparing such roll incurred 
subsequent to the appropriation to pay any 
judgment shall be deducted from such judg- 
ment funds. Any part of such funds that 
may be distributed per capita to persons of 
Tlingit or Haida blood shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income taxes.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “are citizens re- 
siding” and insert “reside”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “United States.” 
and insert “United States or Canada.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “are citizens re- 
siding” and insert “reside”. 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “United States,” 
and insert “United States or Canada,”. 

Page 3, lines 11 and 12, strike out “are 
citizens residing” and insert reside”. 

Page 3, line 13, after “United States” in- 
sert “or Canada“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALEY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALEY: Page 
3 of S. 893 as reported after line 18 insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec.2. As used in the Act of June 19, 
1935, as amended by this Act, the terms ‘In- 
dians of Tlingit or Haida blood who reside in 
the various local communities or areas in 
the United States or Canada’ and ‘persons of 
Tlingit or Haida blood who reside in the 
various local communities or areas in the 
United States or Canada’ mean only those 
persons of Tlingit or Haida blood, as defined 
in section 1 of said Act prior to its amend- 
ment, by or on whose behalf suit was prop- 
erly brought pursuant to said Act and, in 
addition, any such Indian or any descendant 
of such an Indian who may have left the 
local community in Alaska in which he lived 
or to which he belonged on June 19, 1935, 
and moved to another community or area 
in the United States or Canada.” 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the amendment which I have 
just offered is to assure all concerned 
that, when the roll of Tlingit-Haida In- 
dians is made up, no one properly en- 
titled to share in whatever judgment is 
rendered in the case they now have 
pending in the courts will be excluded 
because of the language of the bill and 
that no one who ought not to share will 
be included. 

The situation is this: the Tlingits and 
Haidas of Alaska originally came there 
from a much larger body of Indians that 
lived in Canada. It is the descendents 
of those who came to Alaska who are en- 
titled to share in the judgment, not the 
descendents of those who remained in 
Canada. But the descendents of the 
Tlingits and Haidas of Alaska are en- 
titled to share regardless of where they 
now live and regardless of their citizen- 
ship. Many are still in Alaska, others 
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have moved to California, Oregon, and 
other States, and still others are in Can- 
ada and may be Canadian citizens. The 
amendment that has just been offered 
will make it clear that all of these are 
covered by the bill, but that those whose 
ancestors never migrated to Alaska are 
not. I therefore recommend its adop- 
tion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, S. 893, as 
amended, is a bill long overdue. Its need 
grew out of the act of June 19, 1935, 
which authorized the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska to bring suit in the U.S. 
Court of Claims. Twelve years later 
tribal attorneys filed claims in that court. 
Another 12 years passed before the court 
awarded a judgment favorable to the In- 
dians. The court is now determining the 
value of the extensive timberland that 
was taken from the Indians. It is most 
essential that the 30-year-old statute be 
amended and brought up to date in sev- 
eral respects. Let me explain. 

The value of the land, some 18 million 
acres in southeastern Alaska, at the time 
of the taking has not been determined. 
The amount of offsets against the judg- 
ment has not been determined. Nego- 
tiations have been going on for years. It 
is believed that in the not too distant fu- 
ture the amount of the award will be an- 
nounced. S. 893 will permit the Indians 
to complete a membership roll and to 
study plans for the distribution of the 
a 


The 1935 act is somewhat vague as to 
which Tlingit and Haida Indians are 
eligible to share in the anticipated award. 
The act defines eligible Indians as “all 
those Indians of the whole or mixed blood 
of the Tlingit and Haida tribes who are 
residing in Russian America, now called 
the Territory of Alaska” within certain 
geographical boundary lines. 

The act also stipulated that eligible 
Indians “shall consist of all persons of 
the Tlingit or Haida blood living in or be- 
longing to any local community of these 
tribes in the Territory described in the 
act.” 

It also provided that each Indian com- 
munity would prepare a roll of its tribal 
membership and submit it to the central 
council, a body which was not, in 1935, 
nor since that time, organized under 
definite regulations. The 1935 act also 
prohibited distribution of any judgment 
fund on a per capita basis. S. 893 in its 
amended form remedies these weak- 
nesses. 

The 1935 act has served a useful pur- 
pose but it must be modernized. During 
the past 30 years hundreds of the Indian 
families have moved from their local 
communities to Alaskan cities and to al- 
most all of the States west of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. Under ex- 
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isting law, they would receive little or 
nothing from this forthcoming judgment 
fund. 

A committee amendment will permit 
those regularly enrolled Tlingit and 
Haida Indians presently residing in 
either the United States or Canada 
either on a temporary or permanent 
basis to share in the award. 

I would not want our Members to be- 
lieve S. 893 will meet with 100 percent ap- 
proval among the Haida and Tlingit 
tribes. Very active groups are demand- 
ing a total per capita payment. Other 
groups want a substantial portion used 
for community projects and less for per 
capita payments. A prominent Indian 
lawyer residing in Seattle urges post- 
ponement of any action until the amount 
of the judgment is announced. 

Let me remind our colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, that when the amount of the 
award is actually announced and money 
to cover it is made available, additional 
legislation will be forthcoming. This 
bill will permit the Tlingit-Haidas to 
continue and complete the work they 
have been doing since 1935. 

I urge favorable consideration of S. 
893, as amended. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the background of this legislation, S. 893, 
is, briefly, as follows: 

Prior to establishment of the Indian 
Claims Commission, in 1935, the Congress 
gave the U.S. Court of Claims the juris- 
diction to handle and decide a land 
claims case by the Tlingit and Haida In- 
dians of Alaska. After about 10 years, 
the Tlingits and Haidas organized and 
retained an attorney and filed the case. 
In 1959, the court decided that the 
United States owed these tribes money 
because establishment of the Tongas Na- 
tional Forest had done away with their 
historical native rights to the land with- 
in that forest, which covers most of 
southeast Alaska. The court said it 
would go ahead further with the case 
to decide how much the Government 
owed. This decision has not yet been 
made, but is expected in a year or so. 

For you to understand the picture, I 
must tell you more about the 1935 juris- 
dictional act. It provided that, if the 
Court of Claims gave a judgment for the 
Tlingits and Haidas, the money would 
have to be programed for village projects 
and scholarships for students and other 
community purposes, with nothing al- 
lotted to individual members of the 
tribes—in other words, with nothing al- 
lotted on a per capita basis. 

Accordingly, new legislation is neces- 
sary to allow for per capita distribution, 
which is advisable because so many 
Tlingits and Haidas are now scattered 
and no longer living in their original vil- 
lages. The new legislation, now before 
us, in its amended form after having 
passed the Senate, would allow for per 
capita distribution—in whole or in part 
of the money which will be forthcoming. 
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If, for instance, one-half of the money 
were to be distributed—share and share 
alike—to the individual members of the 
Tlingit and Haida groups, the other one- 
half would be programed for community 
purposes. 

The bill now pending, as amended, 
does not say what portion of the money 
will be distributed on a per capita basis 
and what portion will be used for com- 
munity purposes. It says that, when 
the time comes, the Congress will pass 
another act making that decision. It 
also says that, in the meantime, a regis- 
ter of all Tlingits and Haidas shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Interior 
and a representative central council 
elected by 18 communities of these In- 
dians, which shall meet and prepare rec- 
ommendations for submission to the 
Congress declaring the wishes of the 
Tlingits and Haidas as to what portion 
should be distributed to individual mem- 
bers of these groups and what portion, 
if any, should be earmarked for commu- 
nity or village purposes. Thereafter, as 
it should be, the Congress would make 
this decision. This legislation is a nec- 
essary step in the right direction, so I 
urge passage of this bill. 


FUNDS OF THE MIAMI INDIANS OF 
INDIANA AND OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill H.R. 7466, to 
provide for the disposition of funds ap- 
propriated to pay judgments in favor of 
the Miami Indians of Indiana and Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have a question I 
want to ask of the subcommittee chair- 
man with regard to this bill. Section 4 
of the bill under consideration mentions 
the judgment awarded in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets Nos. 67 and 124 and 
appropriated by the act of May 17, 1963. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Florida if it is his understanding that 
docket No. 67 is consolidated with docket 
No. 124 and that the reference to docket 
No. 67 in the appropriation bill is a 
1 to both dockets Nos. 67 and 

24? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

MIAMI TRIBE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Rousu], I 
want to say this: H.R. 7466 refers to the 
judgment awarded in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets Nos. 67 and 124 and 
to the funds appropriated by the act of 
May 17, 1963, to satisfy that judgment. 
The act of May 17, 1963, in turn, refers 
to House document No. 90 of the 88th 
Congress. In that document, which 
listed all judgments for which appropri- 
ations were being sought, reference is 
made to docket No. 67. The amount set 
beside this reference, however, is exactly 
the same as the amount for which judg- 
ment was entered in consolidated dock- 
ets Nos. 67 and 124—namely, $4,647,500 
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plus or minus a few dollars. So I think 
we may safely say that an appropriation 
has been made to satisfy the judgment 
in both these dockets, consolidated as 
they were, notwithstanding the fact that 
the reference in House Document No. 90 
is to only one of them by number. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall take the neces- 
sary steps to provide for the distribution and 
use of the money appropriated to the Miami 
Indians of Indiana and Oklahoma in satis- 
faction of judgments awarded by the Indian 
Claims Commission in dockets numbered 
67 and 124, 124-A, and 251 as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec, 2. The funds on deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Miami Tribe of Oklahoma that were appro- 
priated by the Act of September 30, 1961 (75 
Stat. 747), to pay a judgment by the Indian 
Claims Commission in docket numbered 251, 
together with the interest thereon, after pay- 
ment of attorney fees and expenses, shall be 
advanced or expended in accordance with 
plans adopted by the governing body of the 
Miami Tribe of Oklahoma and approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The persons 
entitled to share in any per capita payment 
authorized by the governing body and ap- 
proved by the Secretary shall be all indi- 
viduals who are enrolled members of the 
Miami Tribe of Oklahoma, as organized 
under the Oklahoma Welfare Act (49 Stat. 
1967). 

Sec, 3. For the purpose of determining 
entitlement to the judgment awarded in In- 
dian Claims Commission docket numbered 
124-A to the Miami Indians of Indiana and 
appropriated by the Act of September 30, 
1961 (75 Stat. 747), the Secretary shall pre- 
pare a roll of all persons of Miami Indian 
ancestry who meet the following require- 
ments for eligibility: 

(a) They were born on or prior to, and 
living on, the date of this Act; and 

(b) Their name or the name of an an- 
cestor from whom they claim eligibility ap- 
pears on the roll of Miami Indians of In- 
diana of June 12, 1895, or the roll of “Miami 
Indians of Indiana, now living in Kansas, 
Quapaw Agency, I.T., and Oklahoma Terri- 
tory,” prepared and completed pursuant to 
the Act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 903), or 
the roll of the Eel River Miami Tribe of 
Indians of May 27, 1889, prepared and com- 
pleted pursuant to the Act of June 29, 1888 
(25 Stat. 223). No person whose name ap- 
pears on the current tribal roll of the Miami 
Tribe of Oklahoma shall be eligible to be 
enrolled under this section. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of de 
entitlement to the judgment awarded in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets numbered 
67 and 124 and appropriated by the Act of 
May 17, 1963 (77 Stat. 43), the Secretary of 
the Interior shall prepare a roll of all persons 
of Miami Indian ancestry who meet the fol- 
lowing requirements for eligibility: 

(a) They were born on or prior to, and 
living on, the date of this Act; and 

(b) Their name or the name of an an- 
cestor from whom they claim eligibility ap- 
pears on any of the rolls cited in section 3(b) 
of this Act, or on the roll of the Western 
Miami Tribe of Indians of June 12, 1891, pre- 
pared and completed pursuant to the Act of 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1000). 

Sec. 5. Applications for enrollment must 
be filed with the area director of the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs, Muskogee, Oklahoma, on 
forms prescribed for that purpose. The de- 
termination of the Secretary regarding the 
eligibility of an applicant shall be final. 

Sec. 6. The funds on deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Miami Indians of Indiana that were appro- 
priated by the Act of September 30, 1961 (75 
Stat. 747), to pay a judgment in Indian 
Claims Commission docket numbered 124-A, 
and the interest thereon, after payment of 
attorney fees and expenses, shall be dis- 
tributed to the individuals whose names ap- 
pear on the roll prepared pursuant to sec- 
tion 3, and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions contained in sections 8 and 9, of this 
Act. 

Sec. 7. The funds on deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
“Miami Tribe of Oklahoma” that were ap- 
propriated by the Act of May 17, 1963 (77 
Stat. 43), to pay a judgment in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets numbered 67 and 124, 
and the interest thereon, after payment of 
attorney fees and expenses, shall be dis- 
tributed to the persons whose names appear 
on the roll prepared pursuant to section 4, 
and in accordance with the instructions con- 
tained in sections 8 and 9, of this Act. 

Src. 8. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the Secretary shall 
distribute a per capita share payable to a 
living enrollee directly to such enrollee, and 
the Secretary shall distribute a per capita 
share payable to a deceased enrollee directly 
to his heirs or legatees upon proof of death 
and inheritance satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary, whose findings upon such proof shall be 
final and conclusive. 

(b) A share payable to a person under 
twenty-one years of age or to a person under 
legal disability shall be paid in accordance 
with such procedures as the Secretary deter- 
mines will adequately protect the best inter- 
ests of such 

Sec. 9. (a) Prior to making any distribu- 
tion of the funds credited to the Miami Tribe 
or Nation and the Miami Tribe of Indiana or 
approving any expenditures of the funds 
credited to the Miami Tribe of Oklahoma, 
pursuant to this Act, the Secretary is author- 
ized to reserve in the Treasury of the United 
EFF 
judgment, to meet the litigation expenses, 
exclusive of attorney fees, of the remaining 
cases which each has pending before the In- 
dian Claims Commission. 

(b) The funds reserved shall be available 
for appropriate withdrawal by the Secretary. 

Sec. 10. The funds distributed under the 
provisions of this Act shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income taxes, and any costs 
incurred by the Secretary in the preparation 
of the rolls and in the distribution of per 
capita shares in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be paid by appropriate 
withdrawals from the judgment funds. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Interior 18 
authorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time Congress has bills similar to H.R. 
7466. This provides for the distribution 
of judgment funds among Miami Indians 
of Indiana and Oklahoma. I believe such 
bills should be expedited for at least two 
reasons. First, the Indians ought to get 
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use of the money as soon as possible, and, 
second, the money, deposited in the U.S. 
Treasury, is drawing 4 percent interest, 
a cost to the United States. 

The Indian Claims Commission award- 
ed four judgments to the Miami Indians 
of Oklahoma and Indiana. Both groups 
share in two of them, while each share 
individually in the other two. A total 
amount of $5,061,400 is involved. The 
usual 10-percent litigation and attorney 
fees has been paid and the remaining 
amount is in the U.S. Treasury. 

The Miami Tribe of Indians is unor- 
ganized so its share will be distributed 
per capita-wise. Although the Miamis of 
Oklahoma are organized under the In- 
dian Reorganization Act of 1934 they 
have no tribal land so it is expected that 
they, too, will receive per capita pay- 
ments. 

Since the tribes have other dockets 
pending in the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, provision is made in H.R. 7466 for 
reservation of funds sufficient to meet 
the expenses of litigation in other cases 
which are being prosecuted. The bill 
also provides for the exemption from 
Federal and State income taxes of any 
money distributed per capita and also 
protects payments which will be made to 
minors or those under other legal 
disabilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the enactment of 
H.R. 7466. 


TO AMEND JOINT RESOLUTION OF 
MARCH 25, 1953 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 481) to amend the joint reso- 
lution of March 25, 1953, to expand the 
types of equipment and the number of 
electric typewriters furnished Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the author of the bill or the gentleman 
handling the bill if there is any estimate 
of the cost of each additional piece of 
equipment that it is proposed to provide 
each Member. 

Mr. Speaker, in the absence of either 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
House Administration or the author of 
the bill from the floor, I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 503) to amend the joint reso- 
lution of January 28, 1948, relating to 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission, so as to authorize certain appro- 
priations thereunder for the fiscal years 
1967 and 1968. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the joint resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


ANTIRELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN THE 
SOVIET UNION AND IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 17) expressing the 
sense of Congress against the persecution 
of persons by the Soviet Union because 
of their religion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I notice that this 
resolution from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs does not differentiate be- 
tween the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the other European coun- 
tries in its intent. 

Furthermore, I notice that the State 
Department has a letter of opposition 
to it as a blanket indictment of East 
European countries without regard to the 
changes that have occurred since World 
War II between the Soviet Union and 
other European countries. 

Finally, I notice that the committee 
has not seen fit to include the State 
Department’s suggested amendment. 
Ordinarily this would impel me to favor 
the bill, but I wonder if there is some 
explanation. 

Mrs. KELLY. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Europe of your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which brought 
this resolution out, I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to say a few words 
about it. 

This resolution came from the other 
body, which did not hold any hearings 
on it. At the request of many of our 
colleagues in the House and other per- 
sons interested in the resolution to which 
the gentleman has referred, we held 
hearings for 3 days and received testi- 
mony from some 50 witnesses. We heard 
testimony from representatives of the 
Jewish community and those of various 
religious groups. As a result of those 
hearings, we came up with some new lan- 
guage which is included in the present 
resolution. I should like to stress, how- 
ever, that the version unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs contains all the items which were 
embodied in the “whereas” clauses of the 
original Senate-approved resolution. 

Now with regard to the questions posed 
by the gentleman from Missouri, we came 
to the conclusion that no religion is 
really being tolerated either in the Soviet 
Union or in the Eastern European 
countries. 

We also discovered that infringements 
on religious freedom, and persecution of 
religious groups, differ from country to 
country in that area of the world. We 
brought that out in the resolution and 
in our report—particularly as far as the 
Eastern European countries are con- 
cerned, This differentiation is very clear- 
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ly spelled out in the text of the resolu- 
tion and in the supporting documents. 
Further, we devoted one “whereas” 
clause specifically to the plight of the 
Soviet Jewry, thereby emphasizing the 
fact that the persecution of the Jewish 
faith and of the Jewish culture in the 
Soviet Union finds no parallel at present 
in eastern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to say 
that we bypassed the suggestions of the 
State Department regarding Eastern 
Europe because the record clearly shows 
that infringements on religious freedom 
continues in many of these countries. 
However, we pointed out in the resolution 
that this situation, these conditions, exist 
in varying degrees in the different coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. These are the 
the facts and I cannot see why the De- 
partment of State should—or would—ob- 
ject to our action in outlining them. But 
even so, had the Department continued 
to object, that would not have persuaded 
me to change my position. The fact that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs ap- 
proved the resolution unanimously also 
speaks for itself. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. HALL. If I understand the gen- 
tlewoman correctly, the State Depart- 
ment will not now oppose the resolution 
as rewritten, even though it does lump 
other Eastern European countries and 
satellites of the U.S.S.R. together? Is 
that the import of the gentlewoman’s 
statement? 

Mrs. KELLY. I would be inclined to 
believe that this is the case because the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs did not 
condemn any country of Eastern Europe 
by name and included the phrase, “in 
varying degrees” when referring to the 
persecution of religious groups in that 
area. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to ask the 
subcommittee chairman, the gentlewom- 
an from New York, does she feel that 
the low countries, for example, or France, 
or the countries of the European Com- 
mon Market, in the phraseology of the 
resolution, might be confused with the 
so-called satellite Communist countries 
or Communist Russia itself? 

Mrs. KELLY. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, I do not see why 
the Western European countries should 
be involved in this particular issue. We 
are talking here about Eastern Europe— 
even though religious persecution is of 
concern to us no matter where it occurs. 

Mr. HALL. Certainly, all would con- 
cur that we are interested primarily in 
the freedom of all religions, and I find 
not one whit of evidence against that. 
But my question is simply a question of 
blanket indictment by name of all East- 
ern European countries by virtue of the 
fact that the resolution includes them 
without any differentiation from the 
U.S.S.R. 

Mrs. KELLY. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HALL. 
yield further, 

Mrs. KELLY. I would like to repeat 
that the resolution concerns itself solely 
with the Soviet Union and with Eastern 
Europe, and that it does not include the 
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Western European nations. Further, we 
do differentiate between the Soviet 
Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe in the matter of religious perse- 
cution. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentlewoman 
from New York consider that Russia it- 
self, with its provinces, lies in Western 
Europe? 

Mrs. KELLY. 
pardon? 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentlewoman 
consider that Russia itself lies in Eastern 
Europe rather than in Western Europe? 

Mrs. KELLY. Yes, it certainly does, 
even though a large portion of its terri- 
tory is located in Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to recapitulate 
what action was taken by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and what is in- 
volved in the resolution before the 
House. 

As I already mentioned, the Subcom- 
mittee on Europe held 3 days of hear- 
ings on the subject dealt with in the 
resolution. In the course of these hear- 
ings we received testimony from over 50 
witnesses, including Members of Con- 
gress and representatives of various 
religious groups. 

Some of those witnesses have traveled 
to or lived in the Soviet Union or in East- 
ern Europe and were in a position to give 
us a firsthand account of the status of 
various religions in those countries. 

Having carefully considered the record 
of the testimony presented during the 
hearings—a record which is available to 
every Member of this House—two con- 
clusions emerged: 

First. That no religion is at home in 
the Soviet Union or in the countries of 
Eastern Europe. In spite of their 
ostensible adherence to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights—in spite 
of their respective constitutions which 
guarantee their own citizens freedom of 
conscience and of religion—the Govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union and of other 
Eastern European countries persistently 
infringe on those rights. 

The degree of religious persecution dif- 
fers from country to country in the area 
embraced by this resolution. It also dif- 
fers with respect to different religions, 
and even individual adherents to a given 
religion. 

This fact is brought out clearly in the 
resolution. 

Second. We concluded, as a result of 
our hearings, that the Soviet Union 
stands alone in the degree of anti- 
Semitism practiced within its territory. 

Our hearings, and the report which ac- 
companies the resolution, detail the 
various forms of Soviet anti-Semitism. 
In many respects the treatment of Jews 
in the Soviet Union represents a con- 
scious effort on the part of the Soviet 
Government to suppress and to do away 
with the Soviet Jewry as an ethnic, cul- 
tural, and religious entity. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to mention in 
closing that the resolution calls upon the 
Soviet Union and those governments of 
Eastern Europe which continue to in- 
fringe on the religious freedom of their 
citizens, to cease these practices and to 
allow their citizens their constitu- 
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tionally guaranteed rights to freedom of 
worship. 

I sincerely hope that the resolution 
will meet with unanimous support in the 
House. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentlewoman 
from New York, and the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 

S. Con, Res. 17 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
deeply believes in freedom of religion for 
all people and is opposed to infringement 
of this freedom anywhere in the world; and 

Whereas abundant evidence has made clear 
that the Government of the Soviet Union 
is persecuting, in varying degrees of inten- 
sity, elements of its Christian, Jewish, and 
Muslim citizens; and 

Whereas there is also abundant evidence 
that Jewish citizens have been singled out 
for extreme punishment for alleged economic 
offenses, by confiscating synagogues, by clos- 
ing Jewish cemeteries, by arresting rabbis 
and lay religious leaders, by curtailing reli- 
gious observances, by discriminating against 
Jews in cultural activities and access to 
higher education, by imposing restrictions 
that prevent the reuniting of Jews with their 
families in other lands, and by other acts 
that oppress Jews in the free exercise of their 
faith; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has a clear op- 
portunity to match the words of its consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of religion 
with specific actions so that the world may 
know whether there is a genuine hope for 
a new day of better understanding among 
all people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that persecution of 
any person because of their religion by the 
Soviet Union be condemned, and that the 
Soviet Union in the name of decency and 
humanity be urged to cease executing per- 
sons for alleged economic offenses, and to 
permit fully the free exercise of religion and 
the pursuit of culture by Jews and all others 
within its borders. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Strike out all of the preamble and insert 
the following: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States deeply believes in freedom of religion 
for all people and is opposed to infringe- 
ment of this freedom anywhere in the world; 
and 

“Whereas the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights adopted by the United Nations 
declares that everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought and religion and the right 
to manifest his religion or belief in public 
or in private through teaching, practice, 
worship, and observance; and 

“Whereas articles 124 and 125 of the Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union, and the exist- 
ing constitutions of other Eastern European 
countries, guarantee their citizens freedom of 
conscience and religious worship; and 

“Whereas abundant evidence has made 
clear that the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the governments of other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe are persecuting, in 
varying degrees of intensity, elements of 
their Christian, Jewish, and Muslim citizens 
and infringing upon their freedom of re- 
ligion through confiscatory taxation and 
closing of religious institutions, deliberate 
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suppression of religious education, interfer- 
ence with religious and related cultural prac- 
tices, denial of regular contacts between re- 
ligious bodies in their countries with similar 
bodies in other parts of the world, and 
through persistent discrimination against 
persons professing and practicing their re- 
ligions by state, party, Communist youth, 
police, labor, and public organizations; and 

“Whereas there is also abundant evidence 
that Jewish citizens of the Soviet Union are 
being singled out for extreme punishment for 
alleged economic offenses and oppressed in 
the free exercise of their faith through the 
closing of synagogues and cemeteries, cur- 
tailment of religious observances, discrimi- 
nation in cultural activities and access to 
higher education, imposition of restrictions 
that prevent the reuniting of Jews with 
their families in other lands, and the arrest 
of rabbis and lay religious leaders; and 

“Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the governments of other East- 
ern European countries have a clear oppor- 
tunity to match the words of their constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of religion with 
specific and appropriate actions: Now, there- 
fore, be it”. 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress that 
the persecution of any persons because of 
their religion by the Government of the So- 
viet Union and the governments of other 
Eastern European countries be condemned, 
and that such governments be urged to 
cease such perscution and to permit full and 
free exercise of religion and related cultural 
pursuits by all persons within their coun- 
tries, 

“Sec. 2, It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that the attention of the United Na- 
tions should be drawn to this resolution and 
that the United Nations should continue in 
its efforts on behalf of freedom of religion.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Senate concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was concurred in. 

The title was amended so as to read as 
follows: “Concurrent resolution express- 
ing the sense of Congress that the So- 
viet Union and the Eastern European 
countries should be urged to permit the 
free exercise of religion.” 
oe motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DECEASED 
DEPENDENTS OF MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3037) 
to amend section 1485 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the transporta- 
tion of remains of deceased dependents 
of members of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3037 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) The catchline and subsection (a) of 
section 1485 are amended to read as follows: 
“$ 1485. Dependents of members of armed 

forces 

“(a) The Secretary concerned may, if a de- 
pendent of a member of an armed force dies 
while the member is on active duty (other 
than for training), provide for, and pay the 
necessary expenses of, tra: g the re- 
mains of the deceased dependent to the home 
of the decedent or to any other place that 
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the Secretary determines to be the appro- 
priate place of interment.” 

(2) The analysis of chapter 75 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“1485. Dependents of members of armed 
forces; death while outside the 
United States.” 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 

“1485. Dependents of members of armed 
forces.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RETROCEDING TO THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN CONCURRENT JURIS- 
DICTION OF AREAS WITHIN CAMP 
McCoy 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 546) to 
retrocede to the State of Wisconsin con- 
current jurisdiction over the rights-of- 
way for U.S. Highway 16 and Wisconsin 
State Highway No. 21 within Camp 
McCoy, Wis., and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 546 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby granted to the State of Wisconsin a 
retrocession of jurisdiction over 

(1) such portions of the rights-of-way for 
United States Highway 16 and Wisconsin 
State Highway Numbered 21 as are located 
on real property within the exterior bound- 
aries of Camp McCoy, Wisconsin; and 

(2) such portion of the right-of-way for 

Interstate Highway I-90 as may be located on 
real property within the exterior boundaries 
of Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. 
This retrocession of jurisdiction is granted to 
the extent that all laws of the State of Wis- 
consin and of the United States shall be 
applicable with respect to the property cov- 
ered by the retrocession, and the United 
Stetes and the State shall exercise concurrent 
jurisdiction thereover. 

Src. 2. The retrocession of jurisdiction pro- 
vided for by the first section of this Act shall 
take effect upon acceptance thereof by the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all language following the enact- 
ment clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Army may, at 
such times as he may deem desirable, re- 
linquish to the State of Wisconsin all, or such 
portion as he may deem desirable for relin- 
quishment, of the jurisdiction heretofore 
acquired by the United States over any land 
within the Camp McCoy Military Reservation, 
Monroe County, Wisconsin, reserving to the 
United States such concurrent or partial 
jurisdiction as he may deem necessary. Re- 
linquishment of jurisdiction under the au- 
thority of this Act may be made by filing with 
the Governor of the State of Wisconsin a 
notice of such relinquishment, which shall 
take effect upon acceptance thereof by the 
State of Wisconsin in such manner as its laws 
may prescribe.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over lands within Camp McCoy 
Military Reservation, Wisconsin.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING TRANSPORTATION 
AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE OF 
PRIVATELY OWNED MOTOR VE- 
HICLES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8484) to 
amend section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the transporta- 
tion of privately owned motor vehicles of 
members of the Armed Forces on a 
change of permanent station. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if someone 
can tell me whether this is going to ex- 
pand the authority for servicemen to ship 
automobiles overseas at Government ex- 
pense? 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
would not affect the matter the gentle- 
man has just referred to. This legisla- 
tion became necessary because under ex- 
isting law an automobile that has been 
sent overseas for a serviceman’s use can 
only be sent back to the mainland from 
where it was shipped at Government ex- 
pense. 

We had the situation where a Marine 
division was sent from Hawaii to Viet- 
nam, not back to the mainland. Their 
families were sent back, but their auto- 
mobiles could not be sent back at Gov- 
ernment expense. It created a serious 
problem, and it has given them a great 
deal of difficulty. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not expand on 
the authority of servicemen to take auto- 
mobiles overseas? 

Mr. FISHER. No. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8484 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
157 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) By amending section 2634 to read as 
follows: 

“$ 2634. Motor vehicles; for members on 
change of permanent station 

“(a) When a member of an armed force is 
ordered to make a change of permanent sta- 
tion, one motor vehicle owned by him and for 
his personal use or the use of his dependents 
may, unless a motor vehicle owned by him 
was rted in advance of that change 
of permanent station under section 406(h) 
of title 37, be transported, at the expense of 
the United States, to his new station or such 
other place as the Secretary concerned may 
authorize— 

“(1) on a vessel owned, leased, or chartered 
by the United States; 

“(2) by privately owned American ship- 
ping services; or 
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(3) by foreign-flag shipping services if 
shipping services described in clauses (1) 
and (2) are not reasonably available. 


When the Secretary concerned, or his desig- 
nee, determines that a replacement for that 
motor vehicle is necessary for reasons beyond 
the control of the member and is in the 
interest of the United States, and he ap- 
proves the transportation in advance, one 
additional motor vehicle of the member may 
be so transported. 

“(b) In this section, ‘change of permanent 
station’ means the transfer or assignment 
of a member of the armed forces from one 
permanent station to another. It includes 
the change from home or from the place 
from which ordered to active duty to first 
station upon appointment, call to active 
duty, enlistment, or induction, and from last 
duty station to home or to the place from 
which ordered to active duty upon separa- 
tion from the service, placement upon the 
temporary disability retired list, release from 
active duty, or retirement. It also includes 
an authorized change in home yard or home 
Port of a vessel.” 

(2) By striking out of the analysis: 
“2634. Motor vehicles: for members on per- 
manent change of station.” 

and inserting in place thereof: 
“2634. Motor vehicles: for members on 
of permanent station.” 

Sec, 2. Section 406(h) (2) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) authorize the transportation of one 
motor vehicle owned by the member and for 
his or his dependents’ personal use to that 
location by means of transportation author- 
ized under section 2634 of title 10.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, following line 14, add a new 
section 3 as follows: 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall be effective May 1, 
1965. Any member who— 

“(1) transported a motor vehicle at his 
personal expense after April 30, 1965, and be- 
fore the enactment of this Act; and 

“(2) would have been entitled to the 
transportation of such motor vehicle at Gov- 
ernment expense under the provisions of this 
Act; ae 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE DISPOSITION 
OF LOST, ABANDONED, OR UN- 
CLAIMED PERSONAL PROPERTY 
UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5034) 
to amend section 2575(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
disposition of lost, abandoned, or un- 
claimed personal property under certain 
conditions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2575(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by changing the second sentence to 
read: “However, property may not be dis- 
posed of until diligent effort has been made 
to find the owner, his heirs or next of kin, or 
his legal representative.”; 
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(2) by inserting “certified or” between 
“by” and “registered” in the third sentence; 
and 

(3) by adding a new sentence at the end 
thereof to read: “When diligent effort to de- 
termine the owner, his heirs or next of kin, 
or his legal representatives is unsuccessful, 
the property may be disposed of without de- 
lay, except that if it has a fair market val- 
ue of $25 or more the property may not be 
disposed of until three months after the 
date it is received at a storage point des- 
ignated by the Secretary.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING TRANSPORTATION 
AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE FOR 
DEPENDENTS WHO REQUIRE 
MEDICAL CARE NOT LOCALLY 
AVAILABLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7595) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize transportation at Government 
expense for dependents accompanying 
members of the uniformed services at 
their posts of duty outside the United 
States, who require medical care not lo- 
cally available. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 53 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“$ 1040. Transportation of dependent pa- 
tients 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
if a dependent accompanying a member of 
the uniformed services who is stationed out- 
side the United States and who is on active 
duty for a period of more than thirty days 
requires medical attention which is not 
available in the locality, transportation of 
the dependents at the expense of the United 
States is authorized to the nearest appro- 
priate medical facility in which adequate 
medical care is available. On his recovery or 
when it is administratively determined that 
the patient should be removed from the med- 
ical facility involved, the dependent may be 
transported at the expense of the United 
States to the duty station of the member or 
to such other place determined to be appro- 
priate under the circumstances, If a de- 
pendent is unable to travel unattended, 
round-trip transportation and travel ex- 
penses may be furnished necessary attend- 
ants. 

“(b) This section does not authorize trans- 
portation and travel expenses for a depend- 
ent for elective surgery which is determined 
to be not medically indicated by a medical 
authority designated under joint regulations 
to be prescribed under this section. 

“(c) ‘Dependent’ and ‘uniformed services’ 
in this section have the m of those 
terms as defined in section 1072 of this title. 

d) Transportation and travel expenses 
authorized by this section shall be furnished 
in accordance with joint regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which shall require the 
use of transportation facilities of the United 
States insofar as practicable.“; and 
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(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 
“1040. Transportation of dependent pa- 
tients.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING TRAVEL AND TRANS- 
PORTATION ALLOWANCES, UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES, WHEN 
ORDERED TO MAKE A CHANGE OF 
PERMAMENT ADDRESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8095) 
to authorize travel and transportation 
allowances under certain circumstances 
for members of the uniformed services 
when ordered to make changes of per- 
manent station while away from their 
permanent stations under orders, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8095 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
404 of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“(g) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned, a member of a uni- 
formed service who receives change of perma- 
nent station orders while he is away from 
his permament station under orders may, 
without regard to the comparative costs of 
the various modes of transportation, be au- 
thorized travel and transportation allow- 
ances for travel performed or to be performed 
by him to the permament station from which 
ordered for the purpose of settling his per- 
sonal affairs and, from that station, to the 
permament station to which ordered. For 
the purpose of this subsection, the term 
‘permanent station’ includes the home port 
of a vessel or mobile unit.” 

Sec. 2. Section 701 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(f) Travel performed while authorized 
travel and transportation allowances under 
section 404(g) of title 37 is performed in a 
duty status.” 

Src. 3. Section 219 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 210-1), is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“(e) Travel performed while authorized 
travel and transportation allowances under 
section 404 (g) of title 37, United States Code, 
is performed in a duty status.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXCHANGE OF 
CERTAIN LANDS IN THE CITY OF 
NORFOLK, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1044) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey to the city of Norfolk, State of 
Virginia, certain lands in the city of Nor- 
folk, State of Virginia, in exchange for 
certain other lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like someone 
to say whether they think the Govern- 
ment is getting a good deal on this ex- 
change of property in Norfolk when the 
Government in the exchange will get 9,- 
954 square feet as compared with 20,196 
square feet that is in the property pres- 
ently held by the Government and which 
would be exchanged for less than half of 
the square footage of the Government- 
owned property. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FISHER. The testimony devel- 
oped before the committee was that the 
value of the property that the Govern- 
ment will get in this exchange is more 
valuable and worth more money than the 
property which the Government is giving 
up.. It was the unanimous view of all 
those who were heard and it was felt 
from the standpoint of the Government 
that the Government is really getting a 
better deal. The bill had the unanimous 
approval of the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is con- 
vinced that the Government is coming 
out whole in this exchange; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman from 
Texas is convinced that the Government 
is getting a good deal in this exchange. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1044 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, 
is authorized to convey to the city of Nor- 
folk, State of Virginia, subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Navy, 
or his designee, shall deem to be in the 
public interest, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the land 
located in the city of Norfolk, State of Vir- 
ginia, with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, described substantially as follows: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of 
Court Street (formerly Avon Street) and 
Williamson’s Lane, thence running in a 
northerly direction along the eastern side 
of said Court Street a distance of 97.2 feet, 
more or less, thence in an easterly direction 
along the dividing line between the prop- 
erty herein described and the property now 
or formerly owned by Williams and Reed, 
Incorporated, a distance of 133.98 feet, more 
or less, to a point; said point being the 
northeast corner of the building herein 
described, the property of the Prospect Hold- 
ing Corporation. Thence in a southerly di- 
rection along the dividing line between this 
property and the property now or formerly 
belonging to Gardiner, to its intersection 
with the northern side of Williamson's Lane, 
a distance of 80.37 feet, more or less, to a 
point; thence in a westerly direction along 
the said northern side of Williamson’s Lane, 
u distance of 162.69 feet, more or less, to the 
point of beginning. 
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Sec. 2. In consideration of the conveyance 
by the United States of the aforesaid lands, 
the city of Norfolk, State of V: „ shall 
convey to the United States, lands located 
in the city of Norfolk, State of Virginia, 
together with such buildings and improve- 
ments thereon or to be constructed thereon, 
as are acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Navy, which lands are described substan- 
tially as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection of the north- 
ern line of Bermuda Street with the western 
line of East Street as the same existed on 
January 1, 1964, and running thence along 
the northern line of Bermuda Street north 
50 degrees 07 minutes 20 seconds west a dis- 
tance of 132.82 feet to a point; thence north 
48 degrees 23 minutes 38 seconds east a dis- 
tance of 38.08 feet to a point; thence fol- 
lowing the arc of a curve to the right a dis- 
tance of 14.22 feet to a point, said curve 
having a radius of 322.26 feet and a central 
angle of 2 degrees 31 minutes 40 seconds; 
thence following along the arc of a curve to 
the right a distance of 28.32 feet to a point, 
said curve having a radius of 322.26 feet and 
& central angle of 5 degrees 02 minutes 10 
seconds; thence following along the arc of 
a curve to the right a distance of 331.64 feet 
to a point; said curve having a radius of 
322.26 feet and a central angle of 58 degrees 
57 minutes 51 seconds; thence following 
along the arc of a curve to the right a dis- 
tance of 79.36 feet to a point in the north- 
western line of East Street, said curve having 
a radius of 148.10 feet and a central angle 
of 30 degrees 42 minutes 05 seconds; thence 
south 79 degrees 20 minutes 59 seconds west 
along the western side of East Street a dis- 
tance of 216.82 feet to a point; thence fol- 
lowing along an arc of a curve to the left 
a distance of 91.95 feet to a point; said curve 
having a radius of 150.00 feet and a central 
angle of 35 degrees 07 minutes 19 seconds; 
and thence south 44 degrees 13 minutes 40 
seconds west a distance of 4.02 feet to the 
northern line of Bermuda Street, the point of 
beginning; containing 37,259.28 square feet, 
more or less. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy, or his 
designee, is also authorized to accept from 
the city of Norfolk, State of Virginia, such 
appropriate interests in other land as may 
be considered ne for protection of the 
interests of the United States in connection 
with the exchange. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On pages 2, 3, and 4, strike all of section 2 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“SEC. 2. In consideration of the convey- 
ance by the United States of the aforesaid 
lands, the city of Norfolk, State of Virginia, 
shall convey to the United States such lands 
located in the city of Norfolk, State of Vir- 
ginia, together with such buildings and im- 
provements thereon or to be constructed 
thereon, as are acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Navy, or his designee, and subject to 
such conditions as are acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his designee.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HUBBELL TRADING POST NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3320) 
to authorize the establishment of the 
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Hubbell Trading Post National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arizona, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that this bill is scheduled for 
consideration under suspension of the 
rules today, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO CONTRACT WITH 
MIDDLE RIO GRANDE CONSERV- 
ANCY DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO 
FOR PAYMENT OF OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE CHARGES ON 
CERTAIN PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1462) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
contract with the Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy District of New Mexico for 
the payment of operation and mainte- 
nance charges on certain Pueblo Indian 
lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of the Act of August 27, 1935 (49 
Stat. 887), as amended by section 5 of the 
Act of June 20, 1938 (52 Stat. 779), by the 
Act of April 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 121), and by 
the Act of May 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 221), au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
vide by agreement with the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District, a subdivision 
of the State of New Mexico, for the payment 
of operation and maintenance charges on 
newly reclaimed Pueblo Indian lands and 
lands purchased by the United States by vir- 
tue of the Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 636), 
as amended, for certain Pueblo Indians, are 
hereby extended for an additional period of 
ten years to 1975. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING PROVISIONS OF LAW 
CONCERNING RELATIONSHIP OF 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
TO ARMY AND NAVY SO THEY 
WILL APPLY WITH SIMILAR EF- 
FECT TO THE AIR FORCE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 722) 

to amend certain provisions of existing 

law concerning the relationship of the 

Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Army 

and Navy so they will apply with similar 

effect to the Air Force. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 722 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
16 of the Act of May 22, 1917, chapter 20, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 855, 858), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) the first paragraph (33 U.S.C. 855) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “of the 
Department of the Army, or of the Navy 
Department,” and inserting the words “of 
a military department” in place thereof; 

(B) by striking out the words “of the 
Department of the Army or Navy Depart- 
ment” and inserting the words “of a military 
department” in place thereof; and 

(C) by striking out the words “Army or 
Navy” and inserting the words “Army, Navy, 
or Air Force” in place thereof. 

(2) The last paragraph (33 U.S.C. 858) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall jointly prescribe 
regulations governing the duties to be per- 
formed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
time of war, and for the cooperation of that 
service with the military departments in 
time of peace in preparation for its duties 
in war, which regulations shall not be effec- 
tive unless approved by each of those Sec- 
retaries, and included therein may be rules 
and regulations for making reports and com- 
munications between a military department 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey.” 

Sec. 2. Section 10 of the Act of January 
19, 1942, chapter 6, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
868a), is amended by inserting the words 
“Air Force,“ after the word Navy.“. 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Act of December 
3, 1942, chapter 670, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
854a-1), is amended— 

(1) by amending clause (1) as follows— 

(A) by striking out the words “of the De- 
partment of the Army or of the Navy De- 
partment” and inserting the words “of a mili- 
tary department” in place thereof; and 

(B) by striking out the words “Secretary 
of the Army or the Secretary of the Navy” 
and inserting the words “Secretary of the 
military department concerned” in place 
thereof; 

(2) by striking out the words “of the 
Department of the Army or Navy Depart- 
ment” in clause (3) and inserting the words 
“of a military department” in place thereof; 
and 

(3) by striking out the words “to the De- 
partment of the Army and Navy Depart- 
mentment” in clause (3) and inserting the 
words “to a military department” in place 
thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 24, delete the word “in”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “and”. 

On page 3, line 8, delete the figure “(3)”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “(2)”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARIFYING RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
MARKING OF OBSTRUCTIONS IN 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 725) to 


clarify the responsibility for marking of 
obstructions in navigable waters. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress, assembled, That sec- 
tion 86 of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


H.R. 725 
“§ 86. Marking of obstructions 


“The Secretary may mark for the protec- 
tion of navigation any sunken vessel or other 
similar obstruction existing on any naviga- 
ble waters of the United States in such man- 
ner and for so long as, in his judgment, the 
needs of maritime navigation require. The 
owner of such an obstruction shall be liable 
to the United States for the cost of such 
marking until such time as the obstruction 
is removed or its abandonment legally estab- 
lished or until such earlier time as the Sec- 
retary may determine. All moneys received 
by the United States from the owners of 
obstructions, in accordance with vhis section, 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
This section shall not be construed so as to 
relieve the owner of any such obstruction 
from the duty and responsibility suitable 
to mark the same and remove it as required 
by law.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, delete the word “similar”, 

On page 2, line 8, delete the word “suit- 


able”, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“suitably”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE COAST GUARD BAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 727) to 
provide for the administration of the 
Coast Guard Band. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 727 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 11 of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
after section 335: 

“$386. United States Coast Guard Band; 
composition; director 

“(a) The United States Coast Guard Band 
shall be composed of a director and other 
personnel in such numbers and grades as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall designate the di- 
rector from among qualified members of the 
Coast Guard Band. Upon the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary, a member so des- 
ignated may be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to a commissioned grade in the 
Regular Coast Guard. 

“(c) The initial appointment to a com- 
missioned grade of a member designated as 
director of the Coast Guard Band shall be in 
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the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) or 
lieutenant. 

„d) A member who is designated and 
commissioned under this section shall not be 
included on the active duty promotion list. 
He shall be promoted under section 276 of 
this title. However, the grade of the direc- 
tor may not be higher than lieutenant com- 
mander. 

“(c) The Secretary may revoke any des- 
ignation as director of the Coast Guard 
Band. When a member’s designation is re- 
voked, his appointment to commissioned 
grade under this section terminates and he 
is entitled, at his option: 

“(1) to be discharged from the Coast 
Guard; or 

“(2) to revert to the grade and status he 
held at the time of his designation as di- 
rector.”; and 

(2) by inserting the following new item in 
the analysis: 

“336. United States Coast Guard Band; com- 
position; director.” 

Sec. 2. Section 207 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end: 

“(f) The director of the Coast Guard 
Band is entitled to the basic pay of an officer 
in the grade in which he is serving. How- 
ever, his basic pay may not be less than that 
to which he was entitled at the time of his 
appointment as director.” 

Src.3. Section 424 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end: 

“(f) The director of the Coast Guard 
Band is entitled to the allowances of an of- 
ficer in the grade in which he is serving. 
However, his allowances may not be less 
than those to which he was entitled at the 
time of his appointment as director.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 2, line 2, delete the word “Band.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING THAT THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR SHALL CON- 
VEY CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3433) to 
provide that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall convey certain real property to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and, of course, 
I shall not object if the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt] has a legitimate 
reason for the request—this is very much 
needed legislation. This parcel of land 
in question which consists of 1.4 acres 
was until recently a part of the Fort 
Brooke Military Reservation, but the 
Department of the Army has declared it 
surplus to its needs and made it avail- 
able for disposal. The law authorizes 
the President in general terms to convey 
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surplus property within the territorial 
limits of Puerto Rico to the Common- 
wealth and ordinarily this legislation 
would not be necessary, but the solicitor 
of the Department of Interior has held 
that tidelands, which this tract of land 
is, can be conveyed only under special 
legislative authority, therefore, this leg- 
islation is necessary. 

I do not know what objection the gen- 
tleman may have to this legislation, but 
I would be pleased if he would state it at 
this time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALL. I will be delighted to state 
my questions and endeavor always that 
they be legitimate; and I would like them 
to be considered as questions rather than 
as objections; otherwise I should not 
have asked for this bill to be put over 
without prejudice. 

First. I have received a letter from 
military personnel recently stationed at 
Fort Brooke concerning this. 

Second. It had not been mentioned to 
“ad previously until within the last half 

our. 

Third. As a Member of the Committee 
on Armed Services I am not completely 
certain that we should not discuss and 
debate this matter. I do not mean that 
it is under our jurisdiction, rather than 
that of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; but I believe there may be some 
coastline land hindrance in this convey- 
ance to our Commonwealth, of cables 
and/or access from this wonderful old 
fort which has stood there so many 
years. 

Finally, I am not sure about a reverter 
clause to the United States if this were 
not used for park purposes. 

For these reasons, I thought that per- 
haps we had better discuss it and that it 
should go over this week for future 
consideration. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I shall be glad to 
cooperate with my colleague. 

oe Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE FORT UNION TRADING POST 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, N. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3957) 
to authorize establishment of the Fort 
Union Trading Post National Historic 
Site, N. Dak., and for other purposes. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that this measure is scheduled 
for consideration under suspension of 
the rules later today, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE RETIREMENT 
OF ENLISTED MEMBERS OF THE 
COAST GUARD RESERVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7779) 
to provide for the retirement of enlisted 
members of the Coast Guard Reserve. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ques- 
tion either the author of the bill or the 
chairman of the committee. I realize 
that the chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], cannot be 
with us, regrettably because of illness. 

As I understand this, the annual ex- 
penditures for this purpose will increase 
gradually from $2,400 in 1965 to approxi- 
mately $26,400 in 1985, and thereafter 
will level off. 

A question which occurs in my mind 
is whether, by limiting Coast Guard serv- 
ice to 20 years before eligibility for 
retirement, we are not perpetuating a 
mistake which has been made by imple- 
menting regulations for the regular uni- 
formed services. It seems to me perhaps 
that is where the correction should be 
made. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that 
the Coast Guard’s men should have the 
same privileges as accorded to other uni- 
formed and military services. I know 
well that they are serving in South Viet- 
nam now, and that in time of war they 
will be under the Navy Department in- 
stead of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

But, on the other hand, we are losing 
a great wealth of personnel because the 
Secretary of Defense and other Secre- 
taries of the Armed Forces have, by im- 
plementing regulations, allowed people 
to retire after 20 years, instead of having 
them serve their full duty of a dedicated 
and devoted service of 30 years or age 
60, whichever might come first, if phys- 
ically qualified. 

I wonder whether perhaps this might 
be the wrong approach, to allow them to 
retire at the earlier age. I say this 
without any prejudice against the de- 
voted and loyal service of the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GARMATZ. This generally will 
give the reservists the same status as the 
Coast Guard, as to the 20 years. In 
this case, I believe 11 reservists are in- 
volved in this particular bill. Naturally, 
that will decrease as time goes on and 
the 20 years’ service is finished. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

That presumption is based on the fact 
that there will not be more Coast Guard 
reservists ordered to active duty. 

Actually, this wili increase the present 
cost of paying retired Coast Guard per- 
sonnel up to about $26,000 in the year 
1985, at which time it would level off 
if we had the same number of reservists 
on active duty. 

As an old personnel officer, I believe 
I understand that part of it. 

My question is whether this would not 
also allow them to retire after 20 years 
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of service, instead of the usual comple- 
ment of 30 years or age 60, whichever 
comes first. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Yes. They will be 
able to retire after 20 years of service. 

Mr. HALL. Then does the gentleman 
not feel that perhaps this is a back-door 
approach, rather than a head-on ap- 
proach at this time, when we need 
trained personnel and our turnover is so 
rapid? 

Mr. GARMATZ. It merely gives the 
same rate to the reserves as it does to 
the regular Coast Guard and to the Navy 
and other Services. 

Mr. HALL. As I said at the begin- 
ning, this is the question that cannot be 
controverted. I understand that per- 
fectly but simply want to make the legis- 
lative record on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7779 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
755 (e) of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(e) Members of the Coast Guard Reserve, 
except enlisted members retiring on the basis 
of years of active service, shall be entitled to 
the same retirement benefits as prescribed 
by law for personnel of the Naval Reserve, 
and wherever any such law confers authority 
upon the Secretary of the Navy, similar au- 
thority shall be deemed given to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to be exercised with re- 
spect to the Coast Guard when the Coast 
Guard is operating under the Treasury De- 
partment. Enlisted members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve requesting retirement on the 
basis of years of active service shall be en- 
titled to the same retirement rights, benefits, 
and privileges as prescribed by law for en- 
listed members of the Regular Coast Guard.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ORGANIC ACT 
OF GUAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8720) 
to amend the Organic Act of Guam to 
provide for the payment of legislative 
salaries and expenses by the government 
of Guam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8720 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (e) of section 26 of the Organic 
Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 391; 48 U.S.C. 
1421d(e)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Each member of the legislature shall 
be paid such compensation and shall receive 
such additional allowances or benefits as 
may be fixed under the laws of Guam. Such 
compensation, allowances, or benefits, to- 
gether with all other legislative expenses 
shall be appropriated by, and paid out of 
funds of, the government of Guam.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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REVISED ORGANIC ACT OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8721), 
to amend the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands to provide for the 
payment of legislative salaries and ex- 
penses by the Government of the Virgin 
Islands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8721 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (e) of section 6 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 
499), as amended (73 Stat. 568; 48 U.S.C. 
1572(e)), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Each member of the legislature shall 
be paid such compensation and shall re- 
ceive such additional allowances or bene- 
fits as may be fixed under the laws of the 
Virgin Islands. Such compensation, allow- 
ances, or benefits, together with all other 
legislative expenses shall be appropriated by, 
and paid out of funds of, the government of 
the Virgin Islands.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE IN RETIRED PAY— 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8761) 
to provide an increase in the retired pay 
of certain members of the former Light- 
house Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, again I would like to 
query the proponents of the bill or the 
one who is handling it on the floor, sim- 
ply to ask a question about the service 
being noncontributory. This, along with 
the fact that the Coast Guard Commis- 
sion does not comment on the merits of 
the proposal makes me wonder if there 
is some information not in the report 
favoring this bill. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. There was no objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HALL. Of course the gentleman 
is aware of the fact that the Commission 
does not comment, although there is no 
objection. And what about the noncon- 
tributory feature? 

Mr. GARMATZ. The bill originally 
called for 5 percent. The Coast Guard 
then went to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and tried to bring it up to the same 
rate as Civil Service employees were en- 
titled to. Therefore, it was increased to 
6.5 percent. 

Mr. HALL. That is not the contribu- 
tion on the part of the individual, how- 
ever. That is the portion paid by the 
Government, which becomes a payment 
by a grateful Government for good serv- 
ice. 

Mr. GARMATZ. The system has 
never been contributory. 

Mr. HALL. Most of the other retire- 
ment systems are contributory, either in 
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kind or otherwise. Is this strictly not 
true of the Lighthouse Service? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be pleased to yield to 


the gentleman. 

Mr. . I will say to the 
gentleman that the Lighthouse Service, 
as such, no longer exists. These are pen- 
sioners because the Lighthouse Service 
was incorporated in the Coast Guard at a 
later date. In the future they will be 
under the Coast Guard retirement sys- 
tem but these are people who never were 
incorporated in the Coast Guard or ap- 
propriated for but are retirees from the 
old Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, they were 
retired before the Coast Guard took over 
the tending of the lighthouses; is that 
correct? 

Mr.MAILLIARD. That is correct. 

Mr. GARMATZ. For the gentleman’s 
information, the Coast Guard has finally 
taken over all of the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. HALL, Of this I am well aware. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in recommending 
favorable action on H.R. 8761. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide an increase 
in annuities of members of the former 
Lighthouse Service. This increase will 
place these members of the Service on a 
parity with recipients of civil service an- 
nuities, and is but a small token of rec- 
ognition due these unsung and devoted 
members of the former Lighthouse 
Service. 

The history of the Lighthouse Service 
is coincidental with the history of the 
United States itself. It is reported that 
one of the first official acts of President 
Washington was to write a letter to the 
keeper of Sandy Hook Light. In that 
letter, President Washington directed the 
keeper to keep the light burning until 
Congress could provide for its mainte- 
nance. 

The Service formally became an ad- 
ministrative unit of the Government by 
an act of 1789. This was the ninth law 
passed by the Congress and the first pro- 
vision for any public work. 

One of the first lighthouses authorized 
by President Washington to be con- 
structed was Portland Head Light in my 
own State of Maine. Portland Head 
Light was completed during the year 
1790. It was first lighted on January 
10, 1791. 

Then, in 1852 the Lighthouse Board 
was appointed. This Board was charged 
with administering the aids to naviga- 
tion and did so for nearly 58 years, when, 
in 1910, it was superseded by the Bureau 
of Lighthouses in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Subsequently, in 
1939, the Lighthouse Service was made a 
part of the U.S. Coast Guard. 
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It is readily apparent, therefore, that 
the history of the Lighthouse Service has 
been one of tireless devotion to maintain- 
ing the beacons along our coastline. 
Consequently, it is fitting that recogni- 
tion be accorded this unstinting record of 
service to the Nation by favorable con- 
sideration of H.R. 8761, to increase the 
retired pay of members of the former 
Lighthouse Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 8761 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the an- 
nual rate of retired pay of each person re- 
tired prior to January 1, 1963, under section 
6 of the Act of June 20, 1918, as amended and 
supplemented, shall be increased by 5 per 
centum, effective on the first day of the first 
calendar month following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, delete the figure “5”, and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “6.5.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDE FOR ENFORCEMENT OF 
CUSTOMS AND IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill S. 956, to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide better facilities for the enforcement 
of the customs and immigration laws,” 
to extend construction authority for fa- 
cilities at Guam and the Virgin Islands 
of the United States (76 Stat. 87; 19 
U.S.C. 68). < 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 956 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 26, 1930, as amended (76 Stat. 87; 
19 U.S.C. 68), is further amended (1) by in- 
serting after the comma following the word 
“available” where it appears the first time, 
the phrase “and for similar purposes in the 
Virgin Islands of the United States,“, and (2) 
by inserting after the comma following the 
word “expend”, the phrase “and for similar 
purposes in Guam the Attorney General is 
hereby auhorized to expend,”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT ON THE 
STATUS OF PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2154) 
amending the act reestablishing the 
United States-Puerto Rico Commission 
on the status of Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like two points 
clarified. No. 1, why is it necessary to 
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extend the time; and No. 2, why is it 
necessary almost to double the funds 
even though extending it for only 6 to 9 
months? 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. On the question of ex- 
tending the time, first the Commission 
had a great deal of difficulty in organiz- 
ing itself due to certain political events 
on the mainland and in Puerto Rico. In 
fact, three of the four Members of Con- 
gress on the original Commission have 
left, but the staff continued to work dur- 
ing that period. 

As to the second question, on the dou- 
bling of costs, this is a tripartite Commis- 
sion to a great extent. At least the 
Puerto Rican representatives are. The 
Commission felt it was desirable that 
sources of study requested by these var- 
ious groups should be undertaken if they 
were reasonable. So we found ourselves 
with an inquiry which was much greater 
in depth than we had planned originally. 

But I do feel that when we complete 
that in-depth study Congress and the 
administration generally will have, per- 
haps, the most complete study of Puerto 
Rico, past, present, and future, that we 
have ever had. The Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, inciden- 
tally, will be meeting in special session 
this month or early next month, and they 
will pay half of the additional cost. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman mean 
that half of the $215,000 additional cost 
over and above the original $250,000 will 
7 paid by the Commonwealth of Puerto 

co? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. No. Itis $215,000 each 
for a total additional appropriation for 
$430,000. 

Mr. HALL. That is correct; $215,000, 
therefore is in addition to the original 
$250,000, as I stated. Is half of that to 
be paid by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr. O’BRIEN. No. The Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
also contributed $250,000 originally and 
they, too, will add $215,000 as their share 
of the total cost. 

Mr. HALL. So that the total cost of 
this Commission study will be $930,000? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Half of which was con- 
tributed originally, $250,000, by the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico, and the additional 
$215,000 will also be matched? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. We are not still paying 
the disenfranchised Members of Congress 
who are no longer in the Congress, are 
we, I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. O’BRIEN. No. They never re- 
ceived anything more than their salary, 
and that was terminated for some last 
December 31. 

Mr. HALL. In all seriousness again, I 
ask the gentleman, is there need for speed 
on this matter since it does involve almost 
doubling the original grant? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Yes; I might say so, in 
view of the fact that the Puerto Rico 
Legislature which agreed, at least 
through its representatives on the Com- 
mission, to take this up in special ses- 
sion. That special session will be com- 
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paratively brief. So unless we act they 
will not be in a position to act, and 
nothing could be done until perhaps next 
year, which would put us in a rather dif- 
ficult position. 

Mr. HALL. But we certainly can act 
2 weeks from today; would that be too 
much of a delay, in the opinion of the 
esteemed gentleman from New York 
under the circumstances, or would it 
cause embarrassment to us in relation 
to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Yes; it might cause 
some slight embarrassment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman further, or whoever would 
care to answer it, perhaps the sponsor of 
the bill, whether, for example, this Com- 
mission will go into its final in-depth 
studies such things as the relations of the 
different parties to the Legislature in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and in 
that connection I hold in my hand an 
editorial by Bruce Biossat of July 9, 1965, 
entitled: “Leftists Are Consolidating 
Position in Puerto Rico.” Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
editorial at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

LEFTISTS ARE CONSOLIDATING POSITION IN 

PUERTO Rico 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

Wasxuincton.—America’s interest in the 
future of Puerto Rico has risen since the 
spread of Castroite communism through the 
Caribbean. 

Our military intervention in the badly 
torn Dominican Republic is a gage of the 
fear felt here that the whole region is yul- 
nerable. 

A U.S. Government which often has de- 
clared its willingness to cut all bonds with 
Puerto Rico may have to hope now that the 
island’s people never alter their present 
overwhelming disposition to stay within the 
US. fold. 

That mood is so strong that last November 
the Independence Party gained a mere 2.7 
percent of the islandwide vote in the elec- 
tion which gave the governorship to Roberto 
Sanchez Valella. The party dropped a full 
point from its 3.7 percent in 1960. 

Knowledgeable sources believe that the 
dim outlook for independence at the polls is 
well understood by Sanchez’ young advis- 
ers—leftest intellectuals whose anti-Ameri- 
can and independentista sentiments are 
realized by few Puerto Ricans. 

These insiders, “The Group of 23,” are 
thought to rest their hopes in the prospect 
of an incident. Said one source: 

“They can’t gain popular support as 
things are. They'll have to try to precipitate 
some misunderstanding, some emotional 
difference with the United States. 

“They have to hope that in such circum- 
stances, the U.S. Government would do 
something to humiliate the Puerto Ricans, 
to kick them in the teeth. Then they would 
say ‘we can’t take this.“ 

Since the popular mood favoring good ties 
with mainland America makes the moment 
inopportune, “The Group“ is said to be con- 
solidating its positions of influence around 
Sanchez and biding time. 

Meanwhile, their distaste for Americans 
and their contempt for former Gov. Luis 
Mufioz Marin is ill-concealed from the few 
Puerto Ricans who are aware of their bent. 

One man reports that their description of 
Muñoz, who for more than 2 decades was 
the islanders’ father image, add up to a kind 
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of Spanish-language version of “senile old 
crock.” 

Mufioz is known to be deeply hurt that 
Sanchez never has consulted him in the 6 
months since he succeeded him as Gover- 
nor. The former Governor, stunned by the 
turn of events, has not yet spoken out be- 
cause the inside independentistas have 
not offered him a convenient target. 

Most of these young intellectuals evi- 
dently were nurtured in the seedbed of the 
University of Puerto Rico, where the inde- 
pendence movement has attracted both stu- 
dents and faculty. 

It is being surmised that, having appraised 
the feeble Independence Party as a hopeless 
route to their goal, they joined the majority 
Popular Democratic Party to press the cause 
from within. Some time ago they took over 
that party's youth group. 

How they managed to move in on Sanchez 
is still a mystery to Mufioz and other wor- 
ried old hands in his party. One or two 
suggest that, as a lifetime administrative 
technician, he may not grasp what his ambi- 
tious appointees are up to. 

The irony in the situation is acute, since 
it was assumed Sanchez would do nothing to 
depart in any way from Mufioz’ established 
policy—continued commonwealth status for 
the island, with its unique blend of political 
autonomy and strong link with mainland 
America. 

Nevertheless, the inside independentis- 
tas are in fact Sanchez’ closest advisers 
today. And most of them were installed, it 
should be noted, long before the Dominican 
affair stirred the frail Independence Party 
to new public outcries. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I read the 
article in question and I find that this 
article, as so many others, dealing with 
these subjects, is a bit overdrawn. How- 
ever, I am not going to say it is entirely 
wrong. This is one of the things we 
would like to find out about. 

Mr. HALL. This is what the Com- 
mission would deal with? 

Mr, O'BRIEN, Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman know 
if it would also deal with the question of 
whether or not matching funds under 
the Hill-Burton Act and/or Economic 
Recovery Act and/or medicare if it 
passes, will be used in the same way in 
the Commonwealth as they are in the 
other States and territories; and if this 
will be a subject of study, because I will 
tell the gentleman right now that the 
funds are being impounded by the Com- 
monwealth as a whole and not used nor- 
mally rather than on a matching, free 
enterprise, or local fund raising basis? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Every dollar of Fed- 
eral money which is being spent or which 
will be spent in Puerto Rico is being 
scrutinized and studied by the Commis- 
sion in this overall inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
was passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF VESSEL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 728) 
to broaden the vessel exchange provi- 
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sions of section 510(i) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to extend such pro- 
visions for an additional 5 years, and 
for other purposes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 728 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of subsection (i) of section 510 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1160(i)), is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “within five years from 
the date of enactment of this Act war-built 
vessels (which are defined for purposes of 
this subsection as oceangoing” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “before 
July 5, 1970,”. 

(2) By striking out “during the period be- 
ginning September 3, 1939, and ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1945”) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “before September 3, 1945,”. 

(3) By inserting immediately before the 
words “owned by the United States” the 
following: “(which are defined for purposes 
of this subsection as oceangoing vessels of 
one thousand five hundred gross tons or 
over which were constructed or contracted 
for by the United States shipyards during 
the period beginning September 3, 1939, and 
ending September 2, 1945)”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, following the word “That”, 
insert “(a)”. 

Page 2, following line 10, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) Subsection 510(i) (1) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 is amended to read as 
follows: 

1) The traded-in vessel shall have been 
owned by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States, documented under the laws of 
the United States, and shall not have been 
operated with operating-differential subsidy 
under title VI of this Act by the applicant 
or any affiliate of the applicant for at least 
three years immediately prior to the date of 
the exchange.’ 

„e) Subsection 510(i) (9) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(9) Tanker vessels may be traded out 
under the provisions of this subsection only 
for conversion into dry bulk carriers to be 
operated only in the domestic trades, except 
where traded out for use exclusively in trade 
and commerce of the Great Lakes, includ- 
ing the Saint Lawrence River and Gulf. No 
tanker vessel so traded out, or any part 
thereof, shall be used in the construction or 
reconstruction of a vessel.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 510 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 is amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

0) Any vessel heretofore or hereafter ac- 
quired under this section, or otherwise ac- 
quired by the Secretary of Commerce under 
any Other authority shall be placed in the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet established 
under authority of section 11 of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 (50 U.S.C. App. 1744), 
and shall not be traded out or sold from 
such Reserve Fleet, except as provided for in 
subsections (g) and (i) of this section. This 
limitation shall not affect the rights of the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of a vessel 
as provided in section 1105(d) of this Act 
(46 U.S.C. 1275(d)) and section 508(1).’" 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read as follows: “A bill to amend sec- 
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tion 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REDEFINING TERM “OBSOLETE 
VESSEL” 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 729) to 
amend section 510(a)(1) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 729 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
510(a)(1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1160), is amended (1) 
by striking out of subdivision (B) before the 
proviso the words “in the judgment of the 
Commission, is obsolete or inadequate for 
successful operation in the domestic or for- 
eign trade of the United States” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Commerce, should 
be replaced in the public interest”, and (2) 
by striking out the proviso. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXEMPT OCEANOGRAPHIC VESSELS 
FROM CERTAIN LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 627) to 
exempt oceanographic research vessels 
from the application of certain vessel in- 
spections laws, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 627 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, as used 
in this Act 

(1) the term “oceanographic research ves- 
sel” means a vessel which the Secretary of the 
department in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating finds is operated in the public in- 
terest by being employed exclusively in scien- 
tific research, or instruction in oceanography 
or limnology, or both; and 

(2) the term “scientific personnel” means 
persons who are aboard a vessel solely for the 
purpose of engaging in scientific research, in- 
structing, or receiving instruction, in ocean- 
ography or limnology. 

Sec. 2. An oceanographic research vessel 
shall not be considered a passenger vessel, a 
vessel carrying passengers, or a passenger- 
carrying vessel under the provisions of the 
laws relating to the inspection and manning 
of merchant vessels by reason of the carriage 
of scientific personnel. 

Sec, 3. Scientific personnel on an oceano- 
graphic research vessel shall not be consid- 
ered seamen under the provisions of title 53 
of the Revised Statutes and Act amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 4. If the Secretary of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating deter- 
mines that the application to any oceano- 
graphic research vessel of any provision of 
title 52 or title 53 of the Revised Statutes, or 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, is not necessary in the public in- 
terest, he may by regulation exempt any such 
vessel from such provision, upon such terms 
and conditions as he may specify. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 6, delete the words oper- 
ated in”. 
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On page 1, delete lines 7, 8, and 9, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “being em- 
ployed exclusively in instruction in oceanog- 
raphy or limnology, or both, or exclusively 
in oceanographic research, including, but not 
limited to, such studies pertaining to the sea 
as seismic, gravity meter and magnetic ex- 
ploration and other marine geophysical or 
geological surveys, atmospheric research, and 
biological research.” 

On page 2, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 3. An oceanographic research vessel 
shall not be deemed to be engaged in trade 
or commerce.” 

On page 2, line 8, delete “Src. 3.“, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Src. 4.”’. 

On page 2, line 12, delete “Sec. 4.”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Src. 5.“ 

On page 2, line 17, delete the words “the 
public interest,“, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “the performance of the mis- 
sion of the vessel,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 
627 just passed by the House is identical 
to H.R. 3419 introduced by myself and 
heard by the committee reporting this 
bill. I compliment the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee on its favorable 
report and the House on its affirmative 
action. This bill provides a flexible, 
independent category for research ves- 
sels, and meets a great need for sci- 
entific oceanographic work. At the same 
time, may I remind the House that the 
great potential of the resources of the 
sea, and all that it means to our Nation, 
cannot be realized unless we have far 
more vigorous and constructive action on 
some of the other legislative proposals 
that will allow for dynamic expansion of 
our efforts in this all important field. 

Specifically, Mr. Speaker, it is my hope 
that this House and the Congress will, 
during this session, enact the following 
bills: S. 944, by Senator MAGNUSON in 
the other body and by the gentleman 
from Florida, Representative FASCELL, 
and myself in the House, which would 
provide for expanded oceanographic and 
limnological research and create a Na- 
tional Oceanographic Council; H.R. 9064 
and H.R. 9617, by the gentleman from 
Florida, Representative PAUL Rocrrs, and 
myself, respectively, which would create 
a National Commission on Oceanogra- 
phy; and H.R. 5175 by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Representative 
Lennon, which would authorize and 
direct the Coast Guard to conduct a 
study of the many legal ramifications 
“arising out of the management, uSe, and 
control of the natural resources of the 
Oceans and ocean beds.” 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am a co- 
sponsor of the House version of S. 627— 
H.R. 7320—which is intended to exempt 
oceanographic research vessels from 
vessel inspection laws intended for cargo 
and passenger vessels. 

Need for this legislation has become 
increasingly apparent, as a result of the 
increased national interest in the marine 
sciences and the increasingly sophisti- 
cated requirements of oceanographic 
programs. Six years ago, for example, 
the House Oceanography Subcommittee 
listed 16 American research ships. To- 
day’s national oceanographic fleet con- 
sists of about 50 ships, and more are 
building. The Research Vessel Opera- 
tors’ Council has indicated, in fact, that 
the fleet may even exceed the 70-vessel 
quota for 1970 set by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ Committee on Oceanog- 
raphy 1960 Report. 

The fact that these vessels, until now, 
have been considered within the scope 
of statutes and regulations for merchant 
vessels has resulted in a situation which 
is complicated and confusing, and which 
is both an unnecessary burden on the en- 
forcement agencies and a useless impedi- 
ment to the urgent requirements of our 
oceanographic research program, a pro- 
gram which is not only of scientific and 
commercial value but one vitally con- 
cerned with national defense. 

Despite its contributions to both fields, 
an oceanographic research vessel is 
neither military nor commercial, but is a 
special service requiring separate rules 
and regulations if it is to be an effective 
instrument. Our national interest in 
this matter is not only from the defense 
and general economic standpoint, but in- 
cludes a sizable fiscal responsibility. 
This year alone the Federal Government 
is investing something approaching $141 
million in the national oceanographic 
program. A good part of this sum is 
naturally going into research ship opera- 
tion, directly or indirectly, and it is in 
the Government’s interest to see that 
these expensive vessels operate with the 
greatest possible efficiency. , 

It should be emphasized here that 
safety of operation has not come into the 
question. There is complete accord be- 
tween the Coast Guard, the committee 
and the operators of the necessity of 
insuring safe operations. The problem is 
simply one of specialized research “in- 
struments” (many are virtually floating 
“Jaboratories”) being forced to conform 
to regulations conceived basically with 
the seaborne transport of material and 
people in mind. 

This bill, S. 627, very adequately meets 
the need for a uniform policy regarding 
the specialized operations of research 
vessels. For example, rules and regula- 
tions can be drawn under its authority 
which are expressly tailored to the special 
operational characteristics of research 
vessels. There are certain operations 
performed by such ships which are not 
duplicated on any other class of vessel 
and these should be specifically provided 
for, and not, as now, through regulations 
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extrapolated from existing rules meant 
originally for completely different types 
of vessels and vessel operations. 

This proposal has met with uniform 
approval from the agencies and the op- 
erators. In conclusion, this legislation 
will enable the oceanographic commu- 
nity, the Coast Guard, Bureau of Customs 
and others concerned with the subject, 
to work together for the establishment 
of meaningful standards of safety which, 
at the same time, will not hamper vital 
research at sea. Its enactment will fa- 
cilitate the development of the national 
oceanographic program, which in turn is 
directly related to the national defense, 
development of valuable marine re- 
sources, the safeguarding of public health 
and the protection of life and property. 

I am pleased to record my unqualified 
support of this legislation. 


CERTAIN ALLOWANCES TO MEM- 
BERS OF UNIFORMED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8211) 
to amend title 37 of the United States 
Code to provide that a family separation 
allowance shall be paid to any member 
of a uniformed service assigned to Gov- 
ernment quarters providing he is other- 
wise entitled to such separation 
allowance. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8211 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
427(b) of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “who is entitled to 
a basic allowance for quarters“. 

Sec. 2, The amendment made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
calendar month which occurs after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


TO EXPAND THE TYPES OF EQUIP- 
MENT AND THE NUMBER OF 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS FUR- 
NISHED MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to return for 
immediate consideration to Consent 
Calendar No. 100, the Joint Resolution 
481, to amend the joint resolution of 
March 25, 1953, to expand the types of 
equipment and the number of electric 
typewriters furnished Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I am happy to have this 
reconsideration, after having it go over 
without prejudice on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, the Recorp would show 
that I asked at that time for the sponsor 
of the bill or the proponents, either one, 
or the subcommittee chairman of the 
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Committee on House Administration, 
give us a little information as to the total 
cost of these pieces of equipment, 
assuming that every Member of the 
House will indulge in the new types of 
equipment involved here. There is no 
estimate of the cost contained in the bill 
or in the report. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I would be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman, my colleague 
from Missouri, the chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The cost of 
each of these items, the automatic let- 
ter opener and the automatic letter 
sealer, is approximately $205 each. I 
would contemplate that comparatively 
few Members would buy this equipment. 
The committee did vote to authorize, al- 
though there was some reservation, in- 
cluding this gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman tell 
me what those reservations were? Will 
they be on a personal basis, or other- 
wise? On what basis will they be us- 
ing the equipment? ‘There must have 
been considerable demand for these ad- 
ditional sealers that are now in the fold- 
ing rooms. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. This would 
not eliminate any work being done in 
the folding room. A lot of people want 
to have everything automated. I have 
my doubts about the letter openers and 
sealers saving enough time to justify 
them, but the majority of the commit- 
tee seem to think it would. I am just 
bringing it to the House as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HALL. It would require $410 as 
the best estimate of what this might cost 
the House contingency fund? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It could be, 
yes. 

Mr. HALL. Is there any basis for be- 
lieving there might be few people using 
this? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I only go by 
what has happened. There are Members 
who do use some of these new items. 
Some get them and do not actually use 
them, but that is in line with the trend 
of the House. 

Mr. HALL. It does involve an addi- 
tional cost to the Government, an ini- 
tial cost to the Government, whether 
they use this equipment or not. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Is there any thought that 
the committee might very well author- 
ize purchase only if requested by a Mem- 
ber, and when requested? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The Mem- 
ber has to request it. It comes out of 
his electrical equipment supply fund. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that, but 
will they be purchased from the maker 
before they are requested and marked 
off his equipment list? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. They will 
ke be purchased when he makes a re- 
qu 


Mr. HALL. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 481 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (c) of the first section of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
authorize the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to furnish certain electrical or 
mechanical office equipment for the use of 
Members, officers, and committees of the 
House of Representatives”, approved March 
25, 1953, as amended (2 U.S.C. 112a) is 
amended (A) by striking out “and” at the 
end of clause (4), (B) by striking out the 
period at the end of clause (5) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a semicolon, and (C) by 
adding after clause (5) the following new 
clauses: 

“(6) automatic letter opener machines; 
and 

“(7) automatic letter sealer machines.” 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A joint resolution to amend the joint 
resolution of March 25, 1953, to expand 
the types of equipment furnished Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives.” 

8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate on July 14 and 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 180] 

Ashbrook Friedel Pepper 
Berry Fulton, Tenn. Pool 
Bolling Green, Oreg. Powell 
Bonner Hardy Pucinski 
Bow Harvey, Ind Purcell 
Cabell Harvey, Mich. Quillen 
Callaway Holland Randall 
Chamberlain Huot Reid, N.Y. 
Clausen, Jones, Ala Resnick 

Don H. Keogh Robison 
Collier Lindsay Roosevelt 
Craley Love Scott 

0 McDowell Sikes 

Dickinson McEwen Smith, N.Y. 
Diggs McVicker Staggers 
Dorn Mackie Stephens 
Edmondson May Todd 
Evins, Tenn Moore Toll 
Fino Morton Van Deerlin 
Fisher Nix Vivian 
Foley O'Neill, Mass. Watson 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 368 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 8856) to amend section 271 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8856 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
271 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 271. AGENCY JuRiIspIicTIon.—Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to affect the 
authority or regulations of any Federal, 
State, or local agency with respect to the 
generation, sale, or transmission of electric 
power produced through the use of nuclear 
facilities licensed by the Commission: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not be deemed 
to confer upon any Federal, State, or local 
agency any authority to regulate, control, 
or restrict any activities of the Commission.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, the bill now before the 
House, H.R. 8856, would amend section 
271 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, for the purpose of clarifying 
the language of that section to conform 
to the intent of Congress. As amended, 
this section would provide that nothing 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, shall be construed to affect the 
authority of any Federal, State, or local 
agency with respect to the generation, 
sale, or transmission of electric power 
produced through the use of nuclear fa- 
cilities licensed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. However, nothing in sec- 
tion 271 shall be construed to confer on 
any Federal, State, or local agency any 
authority to regulate, control, or restrict 
activities of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The background and reasons for this 
proposed legislation are fully set forth in 
the Joint Committee’s report on H.R. 
8856, and in the record of the committee’s 
hearings on this bill. These documents 
explain why the Joint Committee, after 
having carefully explored this matter, 
unanimously recommends that this bill 
be enacted. Accordingly, I will mention 
only a few of the salient points concern- 
ing this proposed legislation. 

The need for this bill arose out of 
AEC’s attempts to obtain electric power 
for the Government’s $114 million Stan- 
ford linear accelerator, currently under 
construction on the property of Stanford 
University at Palo Alto, Calif. AEC 
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initially sought to obtain this power from 
the local electric utility via an overhead 
powerline, but this course was blocked 
by the town of Woodside and the county 
of San Mateo, through which the line 
would run. These authorities demanded 
that the line be placed underground, at 
an estimated additional cost of over $4 
million. At this point, I wish to empha- 
size that what is involved here is a high- 
voltage transmission line, not a low- 
voltage distribution line such as is found 
in residential neighborhoods. Transmis- 
sion lines are vastly more expensive to 
place underground than distribution 
lines. 

Thereafter numerous and lengthy ef- 
forts were made by the AEC, with the 
strong encouragement of the Joint Com- 
mittee, to reach an equitable compromise 
with the local proponents of an under- 
ground line. When these failed, the AEC 
finally instituted condemnation proceed- 
ings for the purpose of constructing and 
maintaining an overhead line. 

The Federal district court sustained 
the Government’s legal authority to take 
this action. However, on May 20, 1965, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit reversed the district court. The 
court of appeals ruled, in effect, that al- 
though AEC could take the proposed ac- 
tion pursuant to the supremacy clause 
of article VI of the Constitution, section 
271 of the Atomic Energy Act, by neces- 
sary implication, precluded AEC from 
constructing and operating this over- 
head line in violation of the ordinances 
of the town of Woodside and San Mateo 
County. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision of the court 
of appeals has raised grave doubts con- 
cerning the interpretation to be given by 
the courts to the intent of Congress un- 
derlying section 271. In the opinion of 
the Joint Committee, including all of us 
who were involved in the consideration 
of the bill which included section 271 
and eventually was enacted as the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the court has 
misconstrued the intent of Congress 
underlying this section. The reasons 
why this section was included in the law 
are explained in detail on pages 5 and 6 
of the committee’s report, and are also 
concisely summarized in the statement 
in support of the amendment of this sec- 
tion by my distinguished fellow commit- 
tee member, Senator HIcKENLOOPER, 
which appears on page 51 of our hearing 
record. 

If the interpretation of section 271 set 
forth in the court of appeals’ decision be- 
came binding generally, major adverse 
consequences throughout the entire 
range and scope of all of the AEC’s pro- 
grams could result. If all of these activ- 
ities became subject to the control of 
local agencies of government, through 
the enforcement of local ordinances and 
regulations concerning generation, sale, 
or transmission of electric energy, an 
intolerable burden would be placed upon 
the effective performance of the AEC’s 
responsibilities under the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 

The bill recommended by the commit- 
tee would clarify the language of section 
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271 so as to correct any such erroneous 
conclusion that Congress intended that 
AEC’s activities, as authorized by Con- 
gress, be limited by the authority or reg- 
ulations of local authorities with respect 
to the generation, sale, or transmission 
of electric power. It would accordingly 
reaffirm the intent of Congress that AEC 
possess the same sovereign immunity, 
under the supremacy clause of article V1 
of the Constitution, that other Federal 
agencies possess. 

This is the major purpose of this bill. 

The committee is, of course, aware 
that this bill would also have an imme- 
diate impact on the specific controversy 
involving construction of a powerline to 
service the Stanford linear accelerator. 
The bill would make it clear that Con- 
gress did not intend to strip AEC of the 
power it would normally possess, under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and in 
accordance with the supremacy clause 
of article VI of the Constitution, to con- 
struct and operate an overhead trans- 
mission line to service this facility. 

Accordingly, the AEC could condemn 
the necessary easements for an overhead 
electric power transmission line for this 
purpose, and could construct and main- 
tain such powerline, either with its own 
forces or through contractual arrange- 
ments, notwithstanding any State or 
local laws or regulations to the contrary, 
including those of the town of Woodside 
and the county of San Mateo at issue in 
the case before the court of appeals. 

As I have already indicated, the pur- 
pose of the bill recommended by the com- 
mittee is to remedy a problem which ex- 
tends far beyond the dispute over the 
Stanford linear accelerator powerline. 
The committee believes it would be de- 
sirable for this legislation to be enacted 
even if there were no outstanding dis- 
agreement over this line, to avoid future 
erroneous interpretations of congression- 
al intent underlying section 271. How- 
ever, I want to emphasize that the com- 
mittee also unanimously favors this bill 
because it will allow the AEC to proceed 
expeditiously with its present plans to 
construct an overhead line to service this 
facility. 

I will not take the time of the House 
to restate each of the reasons for our 
committee’s recommendation. They are 
explained fully on pages 7-9 of our re- 
port, and in the record of our commit- 
tee’s hearings. I shall summarize these 
reasons in a few words. 

We on the Joint Committee feel that 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to take every reasonable step to 
preserve and enhance the natural beauty 
of the area to be traversed by the Stan- 
ford powerline. The actions taken by 
the committee over the last few years— 
including public hearings, conferences, 
and visits to the area—are concrete evi- 
dence of our committee’s continuing con- 
cern with this matter and the views of 
the local residents. We believe the Fed- 
eral Government has taken every reason- 
able step to accomplish this goal, includ- 
ing the AEC’s announced willingness to 
spend large amounts to construct rela- 
tively short, esthetically designed over- 
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head powerline structures and to avoid 
cutting a swath through the trees and 
other growth in the area. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and although the Joint Commit- 
tee strongly urged almost a year and a 
half ago that those who favored an un- 
derground line should defray the extra 
costs, no compromise offer has been made 
by the proponents of an underground 
line that approaches the total additional 
cost involved. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee has a re- 
sponsibility to assure that our Nation’s 
atomic energy program is conducted ef- 
ficiently and without waste of public 
funds. We cannot, in good conscience, 
recommend to the House that the Amer- 
ican taxpayers assume the burden of the 
additional costs for an underground 
line—estimated at over $4 million—for 
the benefit of some of the local residents 
of this area, particularly in view of the 
thousands of poles and overhead lines 
which are currently there. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to reiterate 
that the Joint Committee has unani- 
mously recommended this bill to the 
House, and I urge its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Stanford linear ac- 
celerator, a scientific device costing $114 
million was authorized in 1961. It is in 
the process of being completed. It is lo- 
cated on the Stanford campus at Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to service this 
$114 million installation it will be neces- 
sary to build a high-voltage line of elec- 
tricity from a powerline that goes within 
ag 6 miles of the site to the acceler- 
ator. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
today is to clarify a section of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to assure that the 
AEC has the same authority as other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
Because this section of the act was mis- 
understood by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Ninth District of California, 
the court in effect took away from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal 
agency involved, the right to condemn 
an easement for the purpose of bringing 
this line to the accelerator. 

The city of Woodside, a city of about 
5,000, and the county of San Mateo con- 
tested the right of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to build this high-voltage 
line. They lost in the lower Federal 
district court, but the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled in their favor. 

In the opinion of the 18 members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
this decision on the part of the circuit 
court of appeals misinterpreted section 
271 of the Atomic Energy Act and hence 
reached an erroneous decision. It passed 
up the clear language of the act in 
section 271, which said that nothing 
in the Atomic Energy Act would affect 
the jurisdiction of the Federal, State, and 
local governments in regard to trans- 
mission, generation, and sale of elec- 
tricity. 

In other words, the act said to keep it 
just as it was; to maintain the status quo. 
The Federal Government had its powers, 
the State government had its powers, 
and the local government had its powers. 
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As a result of this ninth circuit court of 
appeals decision the Joint Committee is 
forced under its obligations according to 
the act and under its obligation to the 
House to come in with a very simple bill 
which clarifies language and reasserts 
again the original purpose of section 271 
not to change the basic jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, the city govern- 
ment, and the local government. It in 
effect would clarify section 271 to show 
that the circuit court of appeals did not 
make a decision in line with the intent 
of Congress. The circuit court of appeals 
relied upon some ambiguous language 
that transpired between Senator Hum- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, and Senator HICK- 
ENLOOPER, Who at that time was cosponsor 
of the bill and is today the ranking Sen- 
ate minority member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. There is a 
statement in the current hearings by 
Senator HICKENLOOPER which takes the 
same position I am taking today and says 
the court misunderstood the exchange of 
language between himself and Senator 
Humpurey during debate on the floor of 
the Senate. He is cosponsoring in the 
Senate the same bill that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer], and I are 
sponsoring here. 

This is a unanimous decision of the 
committee. 

What is involved? I direct your atten- 
tion to the map on my left. You will 
notice on this map a dark green area 
which is the city of Woodside. You will 
notice around the city of Woodside and 
in the county of San Mateo a long red 
line of high-voltage lines. 

This long red line is a 220-kilovolt line 
now existing and it is these 120-foot steel 
towers which are the common means of 
transmitting high-voltage electricity all 
over the Nation. 

You will notice in the lower right-hand 
corner dark green areas, the city of Palo 
Alto. You will notice that a high-voltage 
line comes across the city of Palo Alto. 
It goes across the green area of San 
Mateo County. The proposed AEC line 
would be this high-voltage line to the 
accelerator which is in the middle of the 
picture. 

This red line in the picture goes across 
to the Stanford linear accelerator. 

It goes across the most narrow part of 
the city of Woodside, a distance of about 
six-tenths of a mile. There will be three 
pole structures containing a total of six 
poles in it and these are ornamental steel 
poles averaging 70 feet high as against 
the tower which would have been 120 
feet high. It goes across some wooded 
areas. In some places it is open and in 
some places it is wooded. These six poles 
average only 10 feet higher than the 
wooden poles that you see in the picture 
over on the left here. 

Those wooden poles that you see in the 
two pictures on my extreme left are in 
the county of San Mateo and the city of 
Woodside. They are wooden poles with 
up to seven crossarms on them and there 
are about 2,488 of such poles now in the 
city of Woodside. 

Now what is the city of Woodside say- 
ing to us? They are saying, “If you 
bring this line across the narrow part 
of our city, you will destroy the beauty 
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of our city although there are only six 
70-foot steel poles.” We would not cut 
a swath out of the forest across there. 
The poles would be placed in the woods 
and the lines would go through the woods. 
A minimum of trees would be cut. The 
Government plans to trim the tops of the 
trees so that the high-voltage lines will 
not touch them. 

But they say this will destroy the long 
established esthetic beauty of their com- 
munity. But they have done nothing to 
put the 2,488 poles that are there now 
underground although they have been 
there since long before the city existed. 

Now what is the cost penalty involved? 
The cost penalty involved is this: We 
can build this overhead transmission 
pole line for $1,052,000. If we put ina 
powerline of the same capacity under- 
ground to this accelerator, it will cost 
$5.4 million. In other words, the people 
of Woodside and the people of San Mateo 
County have said to the Federal Govern- 
ment, “You must spend more than $5 
million on a line about 5 miles long in 
order to retain the esthetic beauty of 
our community.” 

That is No. 1. It is the difference be- 
tween a million-dollar line and a $5.4 
million line. But it isnot only that. If 
something happens in this underground 
line—and remember there are today only 
35 miles in the United States of high 
voltage, 220 kilovolts or greater, con- 
ducted underground—these lines are put 
in steel pipes and have to have oil 
pumped through them at a pressure of 
200 pounds per square inch to take the 
heat off that is exuded from these copper 
lines. If you do not pump that oil 
through, the lines will melt. If the lines 
melt in these underground steel pipes, it 
is estimated that it will take from a 
month to a month and one-half to re- 
pair them. If they were overhead lines 
on overhead poles and something goes 
wrong, you can fix them in a matter of 
hours. So it is a difference between 
having to take the accelerator out of 
operation for approximately a month 
and one-half or out of operation for a 
matter of hours. 

That, in my opinion, is ridiculous re- 
gardless of the position that the city of 
Woodside and the county of San Mateo 
is taking by trying to obstruct the Gov- 
ernment in building an overhead trans- 
mission line. 

We have thousands of miles of over- 
head high-voltage transmission lines in 
California and we have them in every 
State of the Union. If we set a prece- 
dent that some local village can pass an 
ordinance prohibiting heavy-duty, 
heavy-voltage transmission lines from 
going across their particular municipali- 
ty or county government area, you will 
then face a precedent of putting high- 
voltage lines underground at a cost of up 
to $1 million per mile instead of less than 
$200,000 per mile for overhead high-volt- 
age lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, for there are other Members 
who wish to speak, 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. In the gentleman’s 
remarks relative to building a trans- 
mission over a city or a small village, 
the gentleman should keep in mind that 
the installation has been authorized and 
is under construction at the present 
time at the wishes of communities sur- 
rounding this area; is that not correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I ask the gentle- 
man to use his own time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. YOUNG- 
ER], is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, before 
proceeding I will ask the question on my 
own time. 


Are we to understand that this bill 
will amend no other law or act than sec- 
tion 271 of the Atomic Engery Act. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This amendment 
will clarify the Atomic Energy Act as 
passed in 1954, with specific reference to 
section 271, which is the section that was, 
in the opinion of our committee mem- 
bers, misinterpreted by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

Mr. YOUNGER. And it will amend no 
other law; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I can only repeat 
what I said. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Will it amend any 
any other law? I believe the Members 
are entitled to know. 

Mr. HCLIFIELD. What does the gen- 
tleman believe? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I am asking you. 
This is your bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It will clarify the 
original law. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Will it amend any 
other law? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It will clarify the 
original law and it is specifically for that. 
That is what I said. 

Mr. YOUNGER. And it will amend no 
other law? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The title of the bill is, 
“A bill to amend section 271 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended.” 
That is all it covers. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is a 
lawyer, and that is allit covers. I wanted 
to get that into the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in a peculiar posi- 
tion today, I say to the Members of the 
House. This is a very controversial sub- 
ject. This matter has been in the courts. 
It has been through two courts. The cir- 
cuit court ruled against the AEC. ) 

Last Thursday the AEC asked for a 
rule. I telephoned the Rules Committee 
and I was told they had a letter asking 
for a rule. I relied on the fact that we 
were to have a rule, with adequate de- 
bate. 

Friday night, after the House ad- 
journed, which was about 10 o'clock, I 
went to the office and learned that the 
bill was going to be considered under 
suspension of the rules. 
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Frankly, this is not the type of bill 
which ought to be considered under sus- 
pension of the rules. This is controver- 
sial. The whole program and commit- 
tee reports say that this is to determine 
the intent of Congress. How are we go- 
ing to interpret the intent of Congress 
with a 40-minute debate? All we will get 
out of this, so far as the intent of Con- 
gress is concerned, is Mr. HOLIFIELD’S 
opinion and Mr. HosMeEr’s opinion. They 
attended the hearing. We will not get 
the opinions of a good many lawyers 
here. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
as to what this amendment will do. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Has the case been ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States? I understood Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD to say that the purpose of this 
legislation was to overrule and upset a 
decision of the circuit court of appeals. 
I believe the proper procedure would be 
to appeal to the Supreme Court. Has an 
appeal been entered? 

Mr. YOUNGER. So far as I know, 
no appeal has been made. In conver- 
sations with Mr. HOLIFIELD, he has told 
me they recognize they have to go back 
into court. 

This is going to be back in court and 
it will be back in court for several years 
before this line is built. 

Now I would like to say just a few 
things about what our colleague Mr. 
HouiFieLp has told you. He said that 
this decision of the circuit court denies 
the right of the AEC to condemn. I 
would quote for you at page 87 of the 
hearings where he made this statement: 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Before this case came up 
in the court the AEC, like other Federal 
agencies, had the right of eminent domain, 
This interpretation of the court, in effect, 
takes away from the AEC the right of emi- 
nent domain 

Senator KUCHEL. Is that so? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. I believe it. 

Senator KUCHEL, I would disagree with 
that. 


Now this is a very serious and techni- 
cal matter and it should not come up 
under a suspension of the rules procedure 
because the lawyers themselves differ as 
to just what is meant by the court’s 
decision. 

We have looked at these pictures for 
a long time. The AEC had these out 
in every hearing. What are their argu- 
ments? My good friend and colleague 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] has al- 
ways been for wiping out the slums. He 
has been in favor of public housing. Did 
he say, “Oh, we should not wipe out the 
slums but should only put in less offen- 
sive housing?” He is like aman who had 
halitosis and somebody said, “No, you 
should not cure the halitosis. Just make 
it a little less disagreeable.” That is 
what they are proposing. 

The city of Woodside passed an ordi- 
nance to cut out all of these poles in a 
term of 5 years. They are not allowing 
any further poles to be put up in the dis- 
trict. They had 49 put up since they 
passed the ordinance but those were all 
approved before the ordinance was 
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passed. They are trying to clean up 
their situation. 

I want to tell you the AEC is not add- 
ing anything to their efforts to try to 
clean the situation by putting in more 
poles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Now as to the cost, let me give you a 
quotation from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. letter dated March 24 and signed by 
R. W. Royce: 

2. With respect to the Jefferson area, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. estimates, the cost 
of single circuit, 180 megawatts combination 
overhead-underground line for the Jeffer- 
son substation to be $2,217,000. The cost of 
single circuit 300-megawatt line along the 
same route as $2,762,000. 


This is a letter signed by Mr. Royce, 
the vice president for commercial opera- 
tions for the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. Since the city of Wood- 
side agreed to pay a substantial portion 
of the increased cost, could the gentle- 
man inform the House as to what the 
actual difference in dollars is if we ob- 
serve the local law; namely, the Wood- 
side city ordinance? 

Mr. YOUNGER. They have offered to 
double their taxes and pay $150,000 to- 
ward the cost of it. But what difference 
does the cost make? We pass laws here 
permitting the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem where 3 percent is allowed for beau- 
tification. What is that when you have 
a $114 million project? We have an in- 
terstate highway cutting right across this 
accelerator. They say this line cuts off a 
small portion of Woodside. That line 
with its unsightly wires can be seen for 5 
miles. It is not only the people who live 
in Woodside, who are offended. San 
Mateo County passed an ordinance 
against it. They denied the Pacific Gas 
& Electric the right to build the line. 

Now my colleague, Mr. HOLIFIELD, uses 
the figure of a month-and-a-half that it 
would take to repair a line. I just want 
to show you the misinterpretation of 
what is actually the case. He said just 
a minute ago that it would take a month 
or a month and a half to repair the line. 
Here is the testimony from Mr. Mohr, of 
the AEC. Mr. HOLIFIELD said: 

What time does it take to make that kind 
of repair? 

Mr. Momr. This would take probably, from 
what I have heard, a week or two to com- 
plete such a repair. 


My colleague gets up here before you 
and says that it takes a month or a 
month and a half. I want to tell you that 
this bill is not a piece of legislation that 
ought to be debated in 40 minutes. I ask 
you to vote down this bill and give us a 
rule. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr, Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to get into the legal arguments 
about what this bill does and what 
act it amends. I want to clarify one 
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thing. Our good friend, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YouncEer] quoted 
from page 23 of the hearings of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of May 27, 
1965. He quoted the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] and quoted 
Mr. Mohr. Mr. Mohr is the construc- 
tion superintendent for the AEC on this 
project, and is not an expert on under- 
ground transmission lines. After he 
made the remark that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Youncer] quoted, 
Mr. Conway, the staff director of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
made this statement which is also on 
page 23: 

We had testimony from P.G. & E, that it 
takes about a month. 


If you look at page 23 of the hearing 
you will see a footnote at the bottom 
which refers back to the testimony of 
the electric utility expert. 

I went back to the testimony in 1964 
that was given by the P.G. & E. technical 
representative, contained on pages 60-61 
of the hearings of January 1964, and I 
am going to quote Mr. Johnson: 

One must realize that for an overhead line 
many of the faults or fiashovers are of a 
transient or temporary nature or can be re- 
paired in a matter of hours, whereas for an 
underground line of the voltage which we 
are discussing, the time necessary to repair 
a failure typically will run approximately a 
month. 

This underground line would be in a steel 
pipe approximately 8 inches in diameter with 
the three conductors which, in turn, are 
wrapped with hundreds of layers of special 
kraft paper so that the individual conductor 
is about 3 inches in diameter. Three of 
these would be pulled into this steel pipe. 
Then very pure and dry oil is pumped in and 
maintained under 200 pounds pressure. The 
actual thickness of insulation is less than 
1 inch to insulate the 220,000 volts of the 
conductor from the outside metallic wrap- 
ping. This must be maintained—this in- 
sulation—with a very high quality to give 
dependable service. Any repairs that are 
made, such as a splice of a new section of 
cable in case of a failure, must be done with 
extreme care under very carefully controlled 
conditions. 


So you see it would take approximately 
1 month; and really, they do not know 
how long it would take because only 35 
miles of such high voltage transmission 
lines were built in this country. So we 
have not had much experience with that. 
But you do not have to be an engineer 
to see that when you have a line of this 
kind with 200 pounds of pressure buried 
in the ground to take that heat away 
with a big 3-inch diameter conducter, 
you have a real technical problem. You 
are not going to repair it, or find the 
leak in it, overnight. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HALL. Some of us know that we 
have in the District of Columbia a pro- 
ton-induced accelerator as well as a 
Linac accelerator at the Navy Hospital 
in Bethesda for the Armed Forces Ra- 
diological Institute. How is the voltage 
carried to them? 

Mr. MORRIS. There is a low-energy 
proton accelerator in Washington, D.C., 
at the National Bureau of Standards. I 
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can assure you, however, that the volt- 
age is carried in overhead transmission 
lines, at all of the high-energy accel- 
erators that the AEC has at the present 
time. Low-voltage machines, like the 
ones in this area, do not need the high 
voltages we are talking about. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
having to address myself to an extremely 
controversial issue under a gag rule and 
a time restriction of 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the consideration of this 
bill should properly be called a judicial 
proceeding. This is really the case of the 
great United States of America versus 
the little city of Woodside of 3,592 people. 

The basic issue being tried and to 
which I must plead in 4 minutes today, is 
whether or not the city of Woodside or 
any city has a right to make property 
zoning regulations which, incidentally, 
have been upheld by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. If this bill is passed today Con- 
gress will in effect be saying that they do 
not have this right. 

A judicial proceeding and a judicial 
avenue of relief is available to the United 
States. All it need do is appeal the find- 
ings of the circuit court of appeals to the 
Supreme Court. 

Many in this body have ofttimes 
criticized the U.S. Supreme Court for in- 
vading our legislative prerogatives. But 
this bill seeks to invade the prerogatives 
of the Federal judiciary. That is the 
exact result if this bill is passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a lawyer but I 
can read and understand plain English. 
This proposed statute leaves a great deal 
of doubt in the mind of any person who 
applies commonsense to the English lan- 
guage. I do not know what this bill 
means and I doubt if the Atomic Energy 
Commission knows what it means. We 
are not going to find out in a 40-minute 
gag proceeding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members to just one word in 
the second part of the bill. The bill says 
it shall not confer any authority upon 
any agency of the Government to restrict 
any activities of the Commission. Please 
note the word “restrict.” What does it 
mean in this context and what is a “re- 
ples cc of an activity of the Commis- 

on? 

In California we have what is called 
the Field Act passed after a serious San 
Diego earthquake which wrecked numer- 
ous school buildings. We require that 
public buildings be constructed to meet 
certain earthquake standards to protect 
human life. If a grant by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to a university were 
subject to a requirement that a building 
be constructed in accordance with Cali- 
fornia’s Field Act, would that be an un- 
due “restriction” against the Commis- 
sion? Would a requirement that our 
water pollution laws be observed be an 
undue “restriction”? If zoning laws can 
be set aside why could not these laws? 

Mr. Speaker, there is so much about 
this bill that needs reexamination that it 
is impossible in a period of 40 minutes. 

In his message to Congress our Presis 
dent has reeommended a study of placing 
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powerlines underground. In a speech to 
a group of architects he said: 

We have learned too often through the 
hard lesson of neglect and waste that if man 
brutalizes the landscape he wounds his own 
spirit. If he raises buildings which are 
trivial or offensive he admits the poverty of 
his imagination, 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the beautification 
issue is involved here. It is a current 
issue. But here is the real issue: Is this 
great deliberative body, this Congress, go- 
ing to use its power and its time under 
a gag rule which prevents amendments 
and limits debate to 40 minutes, to decree 
that local rules and local ordinances are 
invalid despite the fact that a U.S. cir- 
cuit court has declared that they are 
valid? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Jus- 
tice asked for and has been granted an 
extension of time for the Government 
to petition for a rehearing of its case in 
the circuit court of appeals. If the AEC 
does not prevail in the circuit court of 
appeals on this rehearing it will carry 
the matter to the Supreme Court. 
Congress in the meantime has the right 
to clarify a misinterpretation of its lan- 
guage. In the opinion of Senator 
HICKENLOOPER his language was misin- 
terpreted. His statement is in the hear- 
ing record. It is the intent of this bill to 
clarify the statute to avoid this misinter- 
pretation. The judicial process will go 
ahead anyway. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to this bill. I have had the 
privilege of serving on the Roads Sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives for the past 11 years. 

The President has submitted to us a 
series of bills for the beautification of 
the highways of the Nation. He has 
stated that there has not been sufficient 
action to remove billboards and remove 
unsightly things, such as junkyards, and 
that we should enact legislation to force 
the removal of billboards and junkyards 
from the interstate highway system. I 
am in sympathy with that objective 
because I have seen some very unsightly 
billboards along some of our highways. 

But this bill is completely inconsistent 
with the objective of making our country 
more beautiful because this bill, by giv- 
ing added power to the Atomic Energy 
Committee, gives it the right to come 
in and cram down the throats of a small, 
beautiful community, a series of power- 
lines that the community feels would be 
highly detrimental to the natural beauty 
of the area. If the President wants us 
to pass a beautification program to re- 
move billboards, junkyards, or any other 
highway eyesores, then our President 
and his administration should be con- 
sistent and not jam down the throats 
of this small community such an un- 
sightly thing as the overhead powerline 
proposed in this bill. 

For the reasons I have stated, I hope 
the House will defeat this measure. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


Speaker, I 


1 minute to the gentleman from Call- 


fornia [Mr. Burton]. + 
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Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at the outset, I would like to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] for his 
leadership in this most vital area of 
atomic energy, and for his consistent 
dedication in our Nation’s efforts to 
bring about the development of a more 
beautiful society. 

I am certain—mindful of his primary 
responsibility as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] is urging that the House adopt 
the legislation before us. 

I regret I must find myself in dis- 
agreement with him on this count. 

I submit it would be most desirable 
that the AEC powerlines in the Wood- 
side area be underground. Woodside 
is one of the loveliest areas in the en- 
tire State of California. There is, in 
addition, a more fundamental national 
issue involved here. 

Simply stated, the issue is, Should 
the House empower the Atomic Energy 
Commission—without limitation—to ig- 
nore the Nation’s growing concern 
and interest in removing scenic blight 
and enhancing and protecting the van- 
ishing natural beauty of our land? It 
would be most inconsistent for this 
Congress to enact this legislation in its 
present form, while President Johnson 
and the Congress are advancing pro- 
grams—costing millions of dollars—to 
protect the rapidly vanishing natural 
beauty of our country. 

I oppose the pending bill because it is 
being considered under suspension of 
the rules and therefore can neither be 
fully debated nor amended. I urge that 
this matter be brought before the House 
under a rule permitting a full oppor- 
tunity to debate, modify, and amend 
the proposed legislation so that appro- 
priate safeguards preventing the AEC 
from contributing to scenic blight can 
be placed in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BURTON]. 

The amendment to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1964 that is before the House 
today is a classic example of the confron- 
tation that is taking place with depress- 
ing frequency between the people and 
various Government agencies, like the 
AEC and the FPC. 

On the one hand are the citizens of 
Woodside, Calif., attempting to protect 
and defend their property. On the other, 
the technicians and accountants of the 
Atomic Energy Commission all fighting 
for mils of power production. 

The issue here is simple. The AEC 
wants to string high tension wires over 
the “beautiful residential community of 
Woodside! The citizens’ of Woodside 
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want to protect their homes and property 
from this destruction. The courts have 
ruled for Woodside. 

It has been said, with considerable 
truth, I am afraid, that the greatest 
threat to natural beauty in the United 
States today comes from unrestrained 
activity by Federal agencies. A great 
deal of our Nation’s beauty has been de- 
stroyed by programs of such agencies as 
the FPC, the AEC, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and the Army Corps of Engineers. 

This is very unfortunate and I hope 
that the program enunciated by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his message on the nat- 
ural beauty of our country will even- 
tually filter down to the technicians in 
these agencies. But more unfortunate 
still is the helplessness of the average 
citizen in the face of a federally sup- 
ported onslaught on his private property. 

What good does it do the citizens of 
Woodside, Calif., or Westchester, N.Y., to 
plan and zone and beautify their resi- 
dential communities when a Federal 
agency can come in and upset it all by 
condemnation? 

The AEC says that the citizens of 
Woodside had an opportunity to express 
themselves in public hearings on the sub- 
ject. So they did and they expressed 
themselves as opposed. We in West- 
chester have also had a chance to express 
our feelings about an FPC project in our 
area. We know exactly how that works 
and it is time that Congress took affirma- 
tive steps to correct the inequities. What 
justice can an individual expect when he 
is pleading his case before a Federal com- 
mission which is, by virtue of its very 
charter, an interested party to the case? 

The AEC says that to put the lines un- 
derground would be too expensive. A lot 
of people have said this, but there has 
been no real effort to find out how under- 
ground installations can be made eco- 
nomical and effective. The figures that 
the AEC quotes come not from disinter- 
ested research but from the same power 
companies that do not want to be forced 
to put their lines underground. How 
good are the figures? Commissioner 
Charles R. Ross of the FPC, who knows 
these companies well, commented in his 
dissent from the majority in the Con 
Edison-Storm King case this year: 

As the examiner has pointed out, staff had 
serious reservations about the reliability of 
company estimates. I do too. Too often, 
when a utility doesn’t wish to do something, 
it becomes prohibitively expensive. 


How different are the AEC figures? 

The courts have ruled in favor of 
Woodside. Are we now to change the 
rules so that the AEC can win anyway? 

There is another equally important 
reason to oppose this measure. The 
AEC and the FPC have been talking for 
some time now about putting lines under- 
ground but they have done nothing about 
it. The FPC, in a recent decision on a 
Consolidated Edison license which in- 
volved many miles of overhead high-ten- 
sion powerlines through my district, 
predicted that within just a few years 
it would be requiring all lines to be 
placed underground. } 

It is time to make a start. Every 
powerline placed overhead today antici- 
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pates a further cost of placing it under- 
ground tomorrow. By roundly defeating 
this bill we can demonstrate dramatically 
how seriously Congress views the im- 
portance of placing lines underground 
now. The FPC, AEC, and other Federal 
agencies should take notice. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this ob- 
jectionable bill and to stand up in defense 
of the right of the private citizen and his 
local governments to determine the use 
to which their lands will be put. I urge 
them, too, to put the FPC and AEC on 
firm notice that we expect action now 
on putting powerlines underground. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time remain- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a couple of an- 
swers to which I would like to call to 
your attention in regard to the points 
that have been made and the possible 
points that our colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer], might 
raise. 

One of these is the question of time. 
You would think because of bringing this 
bill up under suspension of the rules that 
time was of the essence. A year ago in 
Palo Alto we had a hearing and at that 
time the question was asked of the AEC 
as to when this power would be neces- 
sary. They said it would be necessary 
within 6 months. 

We had a hearing here in May and the 
same question was asked and the AEC 
representative said, “We will need that 
power in 6 months.” Here it is a year 
later and they still need the power in 6 
months. 

Now let me read to you what Dr. Pan- 
ofsky, who is the manager of the accel- 
erator, said. 

He said that “the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is committed to supply us with 
18 MVA—a million volt amperes—over 
existing service and can probably supply 
us with 30 MVA over the service on a 
contingent or as available basis.” 

Now that is the line that is already in: 

Our demand would thus exceed the com- 
mitment capacity of the line at the end of 
the calendar year. 


That is the contingent capacity for this 
year. 

Then he goes on and says: 

And the contingent capacity of the line 
at the end of the calendar year of 30 MVA 
capacity will be needed by March 30, 1966— 
this latter date represents a schedule date for 
initial operating tests. 


Then in another place he said it would 
be necessary only by 1967 to have one- 
half the full power. 

So this question of time is of no con- 
sequence at all. They themselves have 
said that on repeated occasions. 

They have also brought out in the de- 
bate another very queer thing. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
asked the AEC representative about the 
charge which had been made that the 
AEC was going to sell the line to the 
P.G. & E—surely that could not happen 
and the AEC said: 

Yes, we have already had negotiations 
looking toward the sale of the line to P.G. & E. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to my col- 
league from Cailfornia [Mr. Hosmer]. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Gusser] 
told us we have the specter of a vast 
Federal Government with great big feet 
trying to step down on the little city 
of Woodside. That simply is not the case, 
because other departments in the Fed- 
eral Government already have the pow- 
er to go in to build such lines. How- 
ever, the court of appeals singled out 
the AEC and said they could not do so be- 
cause of the court’s misunderstanding of 
the intent of section 271 of the act 

Why does the court say the AEC does 
not have that power? Is it a serious and 
technical matter, as the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Youncer] alleges? No. 
When the Atomic Energy Act was writ- 
ten, section 271 was put in the act out 
of caution, so that whenever AEC li- 
censees generate electricity out of a nu- 
clear power reactor the local govern- 
ments would not be interfered with in 
their usual regulations as to the sale of 
electricity and its transportation. 

What happened here? When this 
when into the court, the court decision 
said, “This section not only is talking 
about power going out of an AEC li- 
censee’s nuclear installation, but also 
talking about conventionally generated 
power going into an AEC installation.” 
Therefore, the AEC has to pay atten- 
tion, like no other department or agen- 
cy of Government, to the city of Wood- 
side. This, of course, was not intended 
when Congress wrote section 271. We 
can see how ridiculous the result is. 

The reason that the legislation is be- 
fore the House, instead of the case going 
to the Supreme Court first is because it 
will take another 2 or 3 years to get there. 
In the meantime, the taxpayers of the 
United States will have $114 milllion sit- 
ting down on the Stanford campus in 
the form of the Stanford linear accele- 
rator. It is ready to go. It is ready to 
start discovering new mysteries of the 
universe, or it will be by the first of 
January, for the enhancement of the 
people of the United States and for the 
enhancement of the defense of the Unit- 
ed States. But it does not have a pow- 
erline into it. We have to get that pow- 
erline in by the first part of the year 
in order to start this accelerator work- 
ing and to get our money on the invest- 
ment and to do what the United States 
promised to the whole world as to the 
operation of this machine. 

What is really happening here is that 
this little city of Woodside is holding 
this $114 million facility for ransom— 
for a $4 million ransom, because that is 
how much extra it will cost to bury the 
powerline. 

They have about 2,488 power poles in 
the city of Woodside. Do Members know 
how many poles the AEC wants to put 
in? Three pole structures. , 

Does the AEC want to put in big, ugly 
power towers? No, not at all. They are 
going to spend about $350,000 more in 
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order to put in esthetically designed, 
sculptured power poles, just about as 
good as anyone can get. 

That is the only issue here, should they 
do it and put their accelerator in opera- 
tion? 

The powerline in 5.4 miles long. In 
the whole United States there are only 
35 miles of buried high-voltage power- 
lines. There are 20 miles of these under- 
neath Manhattan and 5 miles under 
downtown Los Angeles, and I suppose the 
other 10 miles are probably split between 
Chicago and a couple of other big cities. 

This little city of Woodside wants us to 
spend more than $5 million of the tax- 
payers money to bury 5.4 miles of lines 
merely to avoid having 3 of the 36 pole 
structures involved in the city limits— 
not towers, but poles, and sculptured 
poles at that. 

I say that the route of wisdom, the 
route of right and route of sanity is to 
reaffirm that AEC has the power it 
needs, and that despite what the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BaLpwin] had 
to say about ugliness and the President’s 
beauty program. 

What happened when the President 
had the conference on beauty here was 
that they discussed these power poles. 

He said, “Yes, when you have dis- 
tribution lines with low voltage going 
into houses, bury them, because it does 
not cost much.” But Chairman Swidler, 
of the Federal Power Commission said, 
“When you are talking about these 220,- 
000-volt powerlines, heavy transmission 
lines, then you are in another ball park, 
you simply cannot bury them because 
there is not enough money in the country 
to bury those kind of lines.” 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in recommending 
prompt enactment of H.R. 8856. 

Speaking as chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and as a 
person who for many years has worked 
hard to help resolve the serious problems 
of preserving and enhancing the natural 
beauty of our country, I can assure the 
Members of the House that the Joint 
Committee’s recommendation is sound 
from a conservation standpoint. 

Unfortunately, some of the public 
statements that have been made con- 
cerning the controversy over this pow- 
erline have given a distorted picture of 
the facts. These statements have ig- 
nored the substantial sums the Federal 
Government has been willing to spend 
to construct this powerline in such a way 
as to interfere as little as possible with 
the appearance of the area. Moreover, 
there has been a tendency to refuse to 
face up to the larger implications of re- 
quiring this particular powerline to be 
placed underground—in terms of the 
precedent this would set and the ulti- 
mate cost to the American people of fol- 
lowing this precedent. 

There is a real need in this country to 
focus our effort on conserving our natu- 
ral resources—including our natural 


landscapes. Our efforts to achieve these 
goals are greatly retarded when our at- 
tention is diverted from the real prob- 
lems we face, because of controversies 
such as this which involve no legitimate 
conservation issue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from California that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 8856. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Youncer) there 
were—ayes 115, noes 71. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 216, nays 139, not voting 78, 
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as follows: 
{Roll No. 181] 
YEAS—216 

dams Giaimo Minish 
Addabbo Gibbons Mink 
Albert Gilbert Moeller 
Anderson, Ill. Gilligan Monagan 
Anderson, Gonzalez Moorhead 

Tenn. Grabowski Morgan 
Andrews, Green, Pa. Morris 

George W Greigg Morrison 
Annunzio Grider Moss 
Aspinall Griffiths Murphy, II 
Ayres Hagan, Ga. Murphy, N.Y. 
Bandstra Hagen, Calif. Murray 
Barrett Halleck Natcher 
Bates Halpern Nedzi 
Beckworth Hamilton O'Brien 
Bell Hanna O'Hara, III. 
Bennett Hansen, Iowa O'Hara, Mich, 
Bingħam Hansen, Wash. Olsen, Mont. 
Blatnik Harris Passman 
Bog; Hathaway Patman 
Bolling Hawkins Patten 
Brademas Hays Perkins 
Brown, Calif. Hechler Philbin 
Burke Helstoski Pike 
Byrne, Pa. Henderson Pirnie 
Cameron Hicks Price 
Chelf Holifield Race 
Clark Holland Redlin 
Clevenger Hosmer Rhodes, Pa. 
Cohelan Howard Rivers, Alaska 
Cooley Hungate Rivers, 8.C. 
Corman Huot Roberts 
Culver Ichord Rodino 
Daniels Irwin Rogers, Colo, 
Davis, Ga Jacobs Rogers, Fla. 
Dawson Jennings Ronan 
de la Garza Joelson Roncalio 
Delaney Johnson, Calif. Rooney, N.Y. 
Dent Jones, Mo. Rooney, Pa. 
Denton Karsten Rosenthal 
Dingell Karth Rostenkowski 
Donohue Kastenmeier Roush 

ki Kee Roybal 
Duncan, Oreg. Kelly St. Onge 
Duncan, Tenn. King, Calif. Schisler 
Dyal King, Utah Schmidhauser 
Evans, Colo Kirwan Selden 
Everett Kluczynski Senner 
Evins, Tenn Kornegay Shipley 
Fallon ebs Sickles 
„7 
0 t 

—— Trens La. Slack 
Fascell Long, Md Smith, Iowa 
Feighan McCull Stalbaum 
Fisher McFall Stanton 
Flood McGrath Steed 
Ford, Machen Stephens 

Wiliam D. Mackay Stratton 
Fraser Mahon Stubblefield 
Fulton, Tenn. Matsunaga Sullivan 
Fuqua Matthews Taylor 
Gallagher Meeds Teague, Tex 
Garmatz Miller Tenzer 
Gettys Mills Thompson, N.J 


Thompson, Tex Waggonner Wilson, 
Trimble Walker, N. Mex. Charles H 
Tunney Watts Wolff 
Tuten Weltner Wright 
Udall White,Idaho Yates 
Ullman White, Tex. Young 
Vanik Whitener Zablocki 
Vigorito Whitten 
Vivian Willis 
NAYS—139 

Abbitt Downing Michel 
Adair Dwyer Minshall 
Andrews, Edwards, Ala. Mize 

Glenn Ellsworth Morse 
Andrews, Erlenborn Mosher 

N. Dak Findley Nelsen 
Arends Flynt O’Konski 
Ashley Ford, Gerald R. Olson, Minn. 
Ashmore Fountain O'Neal, Ga. 
Baldwin Frelinghuysen Ottinger 
Battin Fulton, Pa, Pelly 
Belcher Gathings Pickle 
Betts Goodell Poage 
Bolton Griffin Poff 
Bray Gross Quie 
Brock Grover Reid, 11 
Broomfield Gubser Reifel 
Brown, Ohio Gurney Reinecke 
Broyhill, N.C. Haley Reuss 
Broyhill, Va. Hall Rhodes, Ariz, 
Buchanan Hanley Rogers, Tex. 
Burleson Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Burton, Calif. Harsha Rumsfeld 
Burton, Utah Herlong Satterfield 
Byrnes, Wis Horton Saylor 
Cahill Hutchinson Scheuer 
Carter Jarman Schneebeli 
Cederberg Johnson, Okla. Schweiker 
Clancy Jonas Secrest 
Clawson,Del Keith Shriver 
Cleveland King, N.Y. Skubitz 
Colmer Kunkel Smith, Calif. 
Conable Laird Smith, Va. 
Conte Langen Springer 
Corbett Latta Talcott 
Cramer Lennon Teague, Calif. 
Cunningham Lipscomb Thomson, Wis. 
Curtin McClory Tupper 
Curtis McDade Utt 
Dague Macdonald Walker, Miss. 
Davis, Wis. MacGregor Watkins 
Derwinski Mailliard Whalley 
Devine Marsh Widnall 
Dole Martin, Ala. Wilson, Bob 
Dorn Martin, Mass. Wyatt 
Dow Martin, Nebr. Wydler 
Dowdy Mathias Younger 

NOT VOTING—78 

Abernethy Foley Pepper 
Ashbrook Friedel Pool 
Baring Gray Powell 
B Green, Oreg Pucinski 
Boland Hardy Purcell 
Bonner Harvey, Ind Quillen 
Bow Harvey, Mich. Randall 
Brooks Hébert Reid, N.Y. 
Cabell Hull Resnick 
Callan Johnson, Pa Robison 
Callaway Jones, Ala Roosevelt 
Carey Keogh Ryan 
Casey Lindsay St Germain 
Celler Love Scott 
Chamberlain McCarthy Smith, N.Y. 
Clausen, McDowell Stafford 

Don H. McEwen Staggers 
Collier McMillan Sweeney 
Conyers McVicker omas 
Craley Mackie Todd 
Daddario Madden Toll 
Dickinson May Tuck 
Diggs Moore Van Deerlin 
Edmondson Morton Watson 
Edwards, Calif. Multer Williams 
Fino Nix 
Fogarty O'Neill, Mass. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh and Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. 
Chamberlain against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Boland for, with Mr. Don H. Clausen against, 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Staggers for, with 
Mr. Scott against. 

Mr, Carey and Mr. Celler for, with Mr. 
Dickinson against. 
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Mr. Love and Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. 
McEwen against. 

Mr. McDowell and Mr. Madden for, with 
Mr. Callaway against. 

Mr. Multer and Mr. Nix for, with Mr. 
Quillen against. 

Mr. Pucinski and Mr. Powell for, with 
Mr. Collier against. 

Mr. Sweeney and Mr. Randall for, with 
Mr. Bow against. 

Mr, Toll and Mr. Ryan for, with Mr. 
Harvey of Michigan against. 

Mr. Diggs and Mr. Cabell for, with Mr. 
Stafford against. 

Mr. Daddario and Mr, Conyers for, with 
Mr. Tuck against. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Pool for, with Mr. 
Berry against. 

Mr. Fogarty and Mr. St Germain for, 
with Mr. Smith of New York against. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr, Edmondson for, with 
Mr. Robison against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hardy with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mrs. Green with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Todd with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Reid 
of New York. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Mackie with Mr. Abnernethy. 

Mr. Callan with Mr. Foley. 


Mr. BRAY and Mr, TUPPER changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE A HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR THE 
AGED UNDER THE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT WITH A SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY HEALTH BENEFITS PRO- 
GRAM AND AN EXPANDED PRO- 
GRAM OF MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, 
TO INCREASE BENEFITS UNDER 
THE OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY SYSTEM, TO IMPROVE 
THE FEDERAL-STATE PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 
Mr. MILLS. Mr Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to take from the Speak- 

er’s table the bill H.R. 6675, an act to 
provide a hospital insurance program 
for the aged under the Social Security 

Act with a supplementary health bene- 

fits program and an expanded program 

of medical assistance, to increase bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to improve the 

Federal-State public assistance pro- 

grams, and for other purposes, with 

Senate amendments thereto, disagree 

to the Senate amendments, and agree to 

the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MILLs, 
Kine of California, Bocas, KEOGH, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Curtis, and UTT, 
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AN ACT TO FIX THE FEES PAYABLE 
TO THE PATENT OFFICE, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H.R. 4185, “An act 
to fix the fees payable to the Patent 
Office, and for other purposes,” with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$50” and insert 
865“. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “$75” and insert 
“$100”. 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “$50” and insert 
“$65”. 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “$25” and insert 
“$50”, 

Page 6, line 7, after “period.” insert “In 
calculating the amount of a remaining 
balance, charges for a page or less may be 
disregarded.” 

Page 6, line 16, strike out “and main- 
tenance”. 

Page 6, strike out all after line 17 over to 
and including line 23 on page 9. 

Page 10, strike out lines 1 to 14, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Src. 6. The analysis of chapter 14 of title 
35, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 151; is amended in the first item 
thereof by striking out the words ‘Time of 
issue of patent’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘Issue of patent’.” 

Page 10, line 15, strike out “Sec. 9.” and 
insert “Sec. 7”. 

Page 11, line 1, strike out “sections 4, 6, 
and 8” and insert “section 4”. 

Page 11, line 11, strike out “Sec, 10.” and 
insert “Sec. 8”. 

Page 11, line 15, strike out “Sec. 11.“ and 
insert “Sec. 9”. 

Page 11, line 21, strike out “Src. 12.“ and 
insert “Sec. 10”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think it would be 
appropriate to have a brief explanation 
of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
cipal change made by the Senate is the 
elimination from the bill of provisions 
contained in sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
House bill which make provision for so- 
called maintenance fees. In lieu of 
these maintenance fee provisions which 
were included in the House bill, the Sen- 
ate has increased the filing fee from $50 
to $65; increased the issue fee from $75 
to $100; increased the filing fee for a re- 
issue from $50 to $65; increased the first 
appeal fee on notice of appeal from $25 
to $50; and made certain perfecting 
amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, the Patent Subcommittee 
of the House of which I am chairman 
was of the opinion that the administra- 
tion proposal for maintenance fees was 
meritorious, because it afforded an op- 
portunity for the individual inventor to 
defer payment of part of the fees until 
a time when he would be better able to 
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estimate the commercial value of his 
patent. 

Now, however, the Senate has indi- 
cated its unwillingness to accept the in- 
novation of maintenance fees. The bill 
as it passed the Senate, with mainte- 
nance fees deleted, will yield approxi- 
mately the same amount of revenue as 
before amendment. The principal pur- 
pose of the legislation has been to in- 
crease the fee income of the Patent Of- 
fice to a point where such income will 
produce approximately 75 percent of the 
cost of operations of the Patent Office. 
In the circumstances it now seems to 
me—to the subcommittee—to be desir- 
able to pass the bill as amended by the 
Senate and to bring into effect increased 
revenues, deferring for some future time 
the ultimate solution of the question of 
maintenance fees. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, still reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I think it is incumbent upon me 
to express a reservation about the action 
here taken. During the course of the 
debate in this body I felt rather strongly 
that the maintenance fee concept has 
much to speak for it. Had we gone to 
conference, I would have been disposed to 
insist on retention of the maintenance 
fee concept. I am not so much con- 
cerned about the revenue which the 
maintenance fee would have raised, but 
I am concerned about the concept. I 
think it is important, if we are to have 
legislation in this field this year, to ac- 
cept the action which the chairman of 
the subcommittee has suggested we ac- 
cept. Yet I say again that I reserve my 
original position on the concept, as such. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who spoke against main- 
tenance fees when this bill was originally 
on the floor of the House, of course, I 
would differ with the remarks that have 
just been made by my friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr], and express gratitude 
and satisfaction at the fact that the com- 
mittee decided to accept what I think 
was an act which expressed the greater 
part of wisdom on the part of the other 
body by deleting these objectionable 
maintenance fees from what otherwise is 
a good bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, it would ap- 
pear that the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman when the bill was under debate 
in this body had a very major impact on 
the other body. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it was back on March 17 of this 
year that I offered an amendment to this 
legislation that would do exactly what 
has been done to the bill in the other 
body. My amendment called for raising 
the original issue fee and applications 
fees, and striking the provision for sched- 
ule of so-called maintenance fees. At 
that time, my amendment failed by a 
vote of 36 to 22. 

My amendment was made in clear rec- 
ognition of the need for a self-sustain- 
ing Patent Office; and yet at the same 
time, it was a clear recognition of the 
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adverse effect maintenance fees would 
have on the small inventor. At that 
time I warned the Members of the House 
that the maintenance fee system would 
serve as a disincentive to those innumer- 
able small inventors who down through 
the years have given of their genius and 
the product of their brainpower and who 
have helped to make this Nation the 
great industrial nation it is. 

At that time I also expressed my re- 
gret over the fact that no hearings were 
held this year over the bill—a bill so 
important to the small inventors and 
the patent bar and the whole country 
at large, affecting as it did the rights of 
small businessmen and small inventors. 

At that time I pointed out the implica- 
tions such a system of maintenance fees 
would have, I brought to the attention 
of the Members of the House the situa- 
tion as it exists in Europe where mainte- 
nance fees originated. The system has 
been having considerable trouble over 
there because of the additional legal ex- 
penses involved when a lawyer must 
notify his client periodically about an 
impending maintenance payment. So 
we were talking about more than a fee to 
be paid by the patentee for maintaining 
his patent; we were also talking about 
paying a lawyer for his services. 

It was pointed out in the debate of last 
March that we were not speaking of 
merely increasing a fee, but of creating 
an entirely new form of taxation—what 
amounted to a user tax on the inventor. 

Let me remind the Members of the 
House that my amendment was designed 
to fulfill the intent of the original bill— 
that is, to make the patent office more 
self-sufficient. My main quarrel with the 
bill was the method with which it pro- 
posed to carry this out. My amendment 
called for an increase in existing fees 
while opposing the creation of a new 
long-term users tax which could only 
harm the inventor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to see sound 
wisdom has prevailed and that my sug- 
gestions and warnings have been heeded 
in the final draft of this bill as adopted 
in the other body and that the House 
Judiciary Committee is now proposing 
that we adopt the amendments of the 
other body. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate my views with 
those of the gentleman from Virginia. 
I think that the maintenance fee con- 
cept was a good one. It is my under- 
standing that the Senate bill will in- 
crease initial fees, application fees and 
others, and there was considerable testi- 
mony before our committee that the 
other fees that had been increased by 
the Senate would be objectionable. So 
I have the same reservations as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expressed 
about our action here today. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE AP- 
PORTIONMENT REQUIREMENT TO 
TEMPORARY SUMMER EMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill—H.R. 242—to extend the apportion- 
ment requirement in the Civil Service 
Act of January 16, 1883, to temporary 
summer employment, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 242 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
sixth paragraph of section 2 of the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 633), providing for the apportion- 
ment of appointments in the competitive 
civil service, is amended by inserting (in- 
cluding appointments to temporary employ- 
ment of more than thirty days in the period 
from May 1 through September 30 of each 
year, except appointments to the postal fleld 
service and appointments of an emergency 
nature)” immediately following “appoint- 
ments to the public service aforesaid”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is either gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] demands a 
second. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield myself 
such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the third Beck- 
worth bill which has been brought to the 
floor of the House of Representatives to 
apportion summer jobs among people of 
the States and the District of Columbia. 
The purpose of H.R. 242 simply is to pave 
the way for more equitable distribution 
of Government summer jobs in the 
Washington area among young people 
from all of the States. It will give young 
men and women throughout the country 
a fair opportunity to be considered for 
the privilege of working for their Gov- 
ernment during the summer vacation 
time in or near their Nation’s Capital. 

As things presently stand, the great 
majority of summer employment jobs 
here at the seat of government long 
have been filled to a sizable extent by 
young people who live in and around 
the Washington, D.C., area. Even though 
the Civil Service Commission has recent- 
ly made a sincere effort to provide for 
wider representation among the States 
in filling these summer jobs, the Com- 
mission’s program has only scratched 
the surface as I see it. This is attested 
by evidence presented at our public hear- 
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ings that approximately two-thirds of 
the 6,000 temporary employees ap- 
pointed here in the summer of 1964 were 
residents of the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia. This obvious 
disparity clearly results from lack of a 
firm statutory directive which will insure 
young people in all of the States a truly 
equitable opportunity to participate in 
the unique summer experience of work- 
ing in the Nation's Capital. 

My father and mother were teachers 
and first prepared to be teachers in Com- 
merce, Tex., and, incidentally, were mar- 
ried in Greenville while they were at- 
tending schoolin Commerce. They were 
always interested in governmental activ- 
ities as I always have been. My mother 
taught in Van Zandt County and my 
father went to school in Kaufman Coun- 
ty and was teaching and farming on 
halves in Kaufman County when I was 
born. My parents taught their pupils 
the importance of being interested in 
governmental activities. My wife and I 
have three sons and two daughters. We 
have urged them to be interested in gov- 
ernment. 

In the time when my parents were in 
school and first began to teach, few peo- 
ple undertook to come to Washington 
to work particularly in the summertime. 
Times have changed. Many types of 
people seek employment with the U.S. 
Government. Particularly teachers and 
boys and girls who are students wish to 
come to work in Washington in the sum- 
mertime in order to learn about the work- 
ings of their Government. The requests 
for these jobs are many. 

Because there have been and are nu- 
merous requests for opportunities to work 
in Washington from all sections of the 
Nation, I have diligently worked in be- 
half of this legislation we have before 
us today. 

Mr. Speaker, the validity of the prin- 
ciple involved in H.R. 242 is well estab- 
lished and has been well settled for over 
three-fourths of a century. It is the 
identical principle which underlies the 
apportionment provision of the Civil 
Service Act of 1883. This is the principle 
that, in a Federal system of government, 
it is highly desirable to have representa- 
tion of all States and territories among 
those who carry on the public business at 
the headquarters of the National Gov- 
ernment. In fact, the practice of fairly 
distributing Federal employment among 
the States dates back to the foundation 
of the Republic. 

The statutory apportionment require- 
ment contained in the Civil Service Act 
requires that certain positions in head- 
quarters’ agencies in the metropolitan 
area of Washington, D.C., be apportioned, 
as nearly as good administration war- 
rants, among the States, the territories, 
and the District of Columbia on the basis 
of population. This requirement has 
stood the test of time; it still is the law 
of the land. 

The present apportionment provisions, 
however, do not apply to temporary sum- 
mer employment. This loophole in the 
law has permitted a long-continued pre- 
dominance of appointments to temporary 
summer jobs from the immediate Wash- 
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ington area. Since there has been no 
statutory mandate for apportionment, 
there has been no effective administra- 
tive policy or program to inform the resi- 
dents of all 50 States as to summer em- 
ployment opportunities—much less any 
measurable change in the pattern of 
overwhelming preference for those living 
in the local area. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
Government’s temporary summer em- 
ployees are almost entirely students— 
the source of our leaders of tomorrow. 
For them the introduction and indoc- 
trination to the affairs of their nation 
that can be afforded by vacation-time 
employment at their seat of government 
is a rare privilege to be shared in the 
public interest on a truly national basis. 

My bill H.R. 242 is identical to my 
bill H.R. 5968 of the 87th Congress which 
passed the House by a vote of 301 for 
to 18 against and is similar to my bill 
H.R. 10 of the 88th Congress which 
passed the House by a vote of 309 for 
to 19 against. I most sincerely hope that 
the House will again approve the very 
practical and necessary reform embodied 
in H.R. 242. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to my 
colleague from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Texas on this proposed legislation, 
associate myself with his remarks and 
say that I think he is doing the country 
a great service. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
too, want to congratulate the gentleman 
for bringing this legislation before us 
again. As I recall we passed this legis- 
lation out of our committee on two oc- 
casions by overwhelming votes, is that 
not true? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is true. In 
this particular instance there was no 
vote against it in the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. It passed 
unanimously. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. And is it not the 


gentleman’s impression that the great’ 


majority of these summer jobs, as the 
gentleman says, goes to young people in 
the Washington metropolitan area; does 
not the great majority of them go to the 
sons and daughters of Government 
workers in this area who have a way of 
* out when these jobs are coming 
up? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I fear that there 
is entirely too much of that. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would think 
that every Member, perhaps, exclusive 
of those in the immediate metropolitan 
Washington area, would certainly want 
to support this legislation, because it will 
give all of us an opportunity in other 
parts of the country to at least, perhaps, 
get one or two of our young people into 
8 employment here in Washing- 

n. 


I again congratulate the gentleman. 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. I advocate that 
these jobs be allocated on the basis of 
merit and not on the basis of wirework- 
ing and stringpulling. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I, too, want to add my 
compliments to those of my colleagues 
for the gentleman’s courage and per- 
sistence in bringing this legislation back 
again and again. It is needed and I 
wish the gentleman success at this time. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleague from South Carolina 
in extending my compliments to the gen- 
tleman from Texas for his zeal in this 
matter. It has meant so much in the 
past and I am delighted that the gentle- 
man from Texas has not become weary 
in his support of this legislation and is 
still moving forward with his usual zeal. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I wish to express my 
compliments to the gentleman from 
Texas, but when would this take effect, 
or is the legislation we passed here last 
year effective now? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The legislation 
that we passed here has never passed the 
other body. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if this bill passes now most 
of the summer period is over and it 
probably would be ineffectual, would it 
not? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. It would be like 
any other bill which we pass. We would 
have to let it become effective when the 
time provides. It would not do any good 
this summer, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman from 
Texas knows, I have supported him in 
this legislation when he has had it pend- 
ing before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and I certainly sup- 
pore him today and will vote for the 

However, I am just a little bit sur- 
prised that President Johnson, when he 
recently blanketed 5,500 or 6,000 employ- 
ees into all the agencies and departments 
of Government, did not impose such a 
condition voluntarily at that time. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am vigorously opposed 
to the enactment of H.R. 242. 

I wish to state at the outset that I rec- 
ognize I am confronted with overwhelm- 
ing odds. I have no delusion as to what 
the final outcome is going to be when the 
vote is taken. 
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Mr. Speaker, as has already been 
stated, this bill has been passed twice 
before on two previous occasions by large 
margins, but I contend that two wrongs 
do not make a right and that the bill is 
wrong and should not be enacted. 

I also want to make it abundantly 
clear that I am not critical about the 
attitude taken by my colleagues on pre- 
vious votes or the attitude they will take 
on this legislation before us today. The 
popular thing to do is to vote for ap- 
proval of the legislation because it ap- 
pears on the surface you are going to be 
providing additional jobs for your con- 
stituents. It would be hard to explain 
back home why you would vote against 
a piece of legislation that would seek to 
do just that. Yet on two previous oc- 
casions some Members did have the 
courage to stand up and vote against 
passage of the legislation because they 
understood the problem somewhat dif- 
ferently. 

Regardless of the odds with which I 
am confronted here today, it is my duty 
to point out that this is bad legislation 
and should not be enacted. 

First of all, itis unworkable. It makes 
for bad management. We are, among 
other things, in effect a board of direc- 
tors of a large management concern, and 
we should be constantly seeking to im- 
prove matters by more efficient methods. 

Second, the bill will not accomplish 
what the sponsors and supporters think 
it will accomplish. 

Third, it is unfair and discriminatory. 

Fourth—and this is somewhat amus- 
ing to me—the administration opposes 
this legislation, strenuously opposes this 
legislation. In view of the steamroller 
power that the administration has ex- 
ercised on all other forms of legislation, 
I feel like the little boy with his finger 
in the dike when we seek to pass legisla- 
tion that the administration would like 
to have defeated. As I stated, it is un- 
workable, and makes for bad manage- 
ment because it seeks to amend an ar- 
chaic, unworkable law. 

As the gentleman from Texas admitted, 
we have had apportionment since 1883, 
but at the time that bill was enacted 
into law most all the jobs were located 
here in Washington, D.C., and it was 
highly desirable that they be appor- 
tioned and spread out through all of the 
States and territories. But such is not 
the situation today. Less than 10 per- 
cent of all civil service jobs are here in 
the Washington area; 90 percent are 
spread throughout the Nation. So this 
82-year-old law applies to only approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the over 2½ million 
Federal jobholders. And, incidentally, 
we passed a Veterans Preference Act in 
1944 that gives veterans preference for 
these jobs. Over 50 percent are veter- 
ans. So that knocks out another 50 per- 
cent. Then the Civil Service Commission 
has authority to waive other jobs where 
there is a shortage of talent and person- 
nel for particular jobs. That brings it 
down to less than 2.5 percent of all these 
Government jobs are under this archaic 
1883 law. The Civil Service Commission 
can waive that number if it finds it nec- 
essary to do so. This law is not working 
equitably and fairly today. If you want 
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the jobs spread out on an apportionment 
basis, you will find that 46 percent of 
the States and territories are in arrears. 
Sixteen percent of the States and terri- 
tories are in excess of their actual quota. 
The Civil Service Commission or the 
Federal Government is not able to 
attract from these States and territories, 
that are in arrears, sufficient numbers 
of people, qualified people, to fill the jobs 
which are available. In other words, the 
old apportionment system does not work, 
and the executive branch has been trying 
for years to get it repealed. Of course, 
it is politically difficult to get that type 
of law repealed, because it appears on 
the surface that it is fairly distributing 
Washington jobs throughout the Nation. 

Here we are today seeking to extend 
this law further to a limited number of 
temporary summertime jobs. Yes, it will 
be extended because it is politically pop- 
ular to vote for a bill that seems to do 
just that. 

I say, second, that this proposed leg- 
islation will not accomplish the objectives 
that the sponsors think it will accom- 
plish. In the committee report, it refers 
to 6,600 temporary summertime jobs be- 
ing in the Washington area—6,600 out 
of 55,000 summertime jobs; and 48,000 of 
these summertime jobs throughout the 
rest of the Nation are not affected by this 
proposed legislation. 

Incidentally, this figure of 6,600 in- 
cludes workers in the postal field service 
which I believe this proposed legislation 
exempts from the act. So that there will 
not be 6,600 jobs as the committee report 
says that will be available for the young 
people throughout the Nation. And not 
all of these remaining 6,600 jobs are stu- 
dent-type jobs. Only 40 percent of the 
jobs that college students will be seek- 
ing from the Federal Government in the 
summertime are actually here in the 
Washington area. Many of the remain- 
ing jobs in this 6,600 category are sea- 
sonal jobs, outdoor labor that sometimes 
require technical experience such as bull- 
dozer operators and operators of various 
types of equipment. Those jobs are not 
applicable to summertime employment 
for college students. 

Again the veterans’ preference comes 
to bear on whatever jobs might be avail- 
able temporarily for college students. 
There are many thousands of people who 
are taking the summer temporary jobs 
who are waiting for permanent assign- 
ments and full-time employment with 
their Federal Government who are not 
college or high school students. We 
have many high school and college 
teachers who come to Washington dur- 
the the summertime who are especially 
qualified and highly skilled in technical 
fields. They work for various agencies 
of the Government rendering a great 
service to the Government because of 
their talent, background, and skills and 
they would be jeopardized by this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The only jobs that are affected by this 
legislation—and I want to emphasize 
this—the only jobs are those jobs in the 
competitive civil service. And only a 
small fraction of these 6,600 jobs—these 
lucrative jobs that appear to be available 
here in Washington—only a fraction of 
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those jobs come under the competitive 
civil service. 

In fact, according to the statement 
made on H.R. 10, a similar bill that was 
considered by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service last year, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion said that the only jobs that would 
come under this legislation, it seemed to 
him under the language written in the 
bill, would be jobs in the student train- 
ing program. Last year and the year 
before last, there were only 670 students 
in the student training program in the 
Washington area. 

The year before there were only 1,954 
jobs throughout the country under the 
student training program and only 242 
of those jobs or 12 percent of them were 
in the Washington area. Out of those 
242 jobs, only half of them were filled 
by students here in the Washington area. 

So we are talking about approximately 
6 percent of the jobs that are in the com- 
petitive civil service being held by stu- 
dents living here in the Washington 
metropolitan area. We are only talking 
about very, very few jobs and not 6,600 
jobs—but rather we are talking about 
approximately 500 or 800 or 1,000 jobs. 

Here we are trying actually to do some- 
thing—well, it is somewhat like driving 
a tack with a sledge hammer. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
made great progress on another program 
to accomplish what I think the sponsors 
of this legislation are seeking to accom- 
plish. They have issued regulations 
really as a result of this bill being intro- 
duced, to put about 5,500 summertime 
jobs throughout the entire Nation on 
the merit system. That applies to all 
jobs everywhere and not just to just 
200 or 600 or 1,000 jobs here in the Wash- 
ington area. 

I repeat again for emphasis that this 
bill does not place all Washintgon jobs 
under the apportionment system. The 
civil service regulations prohibit nepo- 
tism as was discussed here a few minutes 
ago, wherein no son or daughter of any 
employee of any agency or department of 
the Government can be given a summer- 
time job in the same agency. 

We all want these jobs awarded on the 
merit system. I am in complete agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. BeckwortH] in that regard. Here 
is what he said during the hearings on 
H.R. 10, a similar bill, which statement 
appears on page 3 of those hearings: 

I would be delighted to see all the patron- 
age factors eliminated totally so far as these 
jobs are concerned. I am a strong believer 
in civil service. I have great faith in civil 
service. 

As far as these summer jobs are concerned, 
I would like to see a written competitive ex- 
amination given to just as many students 
as possible and if all of them can qualify 
from two or three States by that method, it 
would be all right with me. 


Yet the bill the gentleman is sponsor- 
ing seeks to do the opposite. 

Even the civil service regulations can 
be improved, and they are being im- 
proved. There is a trial and error 
method we must go through. I believe 
for example, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion can do a better job of advertising 
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that these jobs are available throughout 
the Nation, not merely here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

If the apportionment system is so good 
and so fair and so sound, why not apply 
the apportionment system to all of the 
jobs—to the 6,600 jobs in Washington, 
D.C., and the 55,000 throughout the Na- 
tion? 

I said, third, that the bill is unfair and 
discriminatory. All of the Members of 
this body know we have been working for 
years to eliminate all forms of discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. Last week, as recently 
as Friday, we passed a bill allegedly to 
eliminate all discrimination in voting due 
to race. This week, at the beginning of 
the week, we are asked to take exactly 
the opposite position and to deny to peo- 
ple fair and equitable treatment because 
of their place of residence. 

Here a young student who may be 
qualified will be deprived of equal op- 
portunity because of the place of his 
residence. 

We do not ask for preferential treat- 
ment of our young people living in this 
area. They are not receiving preferen- 
tial treatment, as has been implied by 
the gentleman from Texas. These jobs 
are now being awarded here, as every- 
where, on the basis of merit. 

In this area, however, the Government 
is the chief industry. In fact, it is the 
only industry of any consequence. If 
the young people who live here are un- 
able to compete fairly on merit for the 
jobs available here, they will not get jobs 
at all, because there is no other industry 
of consequence here. Yet they are told, 
as a result of this legislation, that they 
cannot work for their Government re- 
gardless of how well qualified they are 
or regardless of how meritorious it might 
be, because of the place of their birth— 
or the side of the track where they live, 
if you please, or the place where their 
parents reside. 

It may be politically popular to raid 
jobs in this area and “to gang up” on the 
few Members from Virginia and Mary- 
land, but that does not make it fair. I 
do not believe there should be any politi- 
cal medals for supporting and passing 
this measure. 

I can say without fear of successful 
contradiction that there will never be as 
much political gain on the part of any 
Member supporting this bill as there will 
be a loss to the young students who will 
be denied the opportunity of competing 
fairly for jobs in this area. 

I say, finally, that this administra- 
tion opposes this bill for the reasons I 
have given. The same objective or even 
a better objective can be obtained by im- 
plementing the regulations now in exist- 
ence, by the Civil Service Commission. 
This bill will not do the job. On the 
contrary, I believe it will do violence or 
serious damage to the merit system, 
which the gentleman from Texas and 
others hope and expect to improve. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, 
MATHIAS]. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I asso- 
ciate myself with the opinions and views 
just expressed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia. His very careful 
analysis of the employment situation not 
only as it affects the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area but also as it affects 
the whole country, I believe refiects the 
many years he has devoted to studying 
the civil service system and the way it 
operates as to Government employment 
and the various factors affecting Govern- 
ment employment. I believe the gen- 
tleman is exactly correct in his analysis 
of this particular problem. 

We should not approve the legislation 
before us for the reasons the gentleman 
has stated. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
discussing the subject of apportionment 
a moment ago, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL] said there was a 
prohibition written into the rules which 
govern summer employment which pre- 
vented the hiring of relatives, sons or 
daughters, of Government employees, 
which left the impression that no rela- 
tive of a Federal employee could be hired 
anywhere in the Government. The reg- 
ulation specifies that personal favoritism 
cannot be employed and relatives cannot 
be hired in the same agency as a father 
or mother is employed, but that they 
can be hired in another establishment 
oragency. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct. I did not mean to state, and I 
hope I did not state, and I certainly did 
not mean to imply that a regulation 
prohibited the relatives of Federal em- 
ployees from working elsewhere in the 
Government. I do not think the gen- 
tleman himself would support that type 
of a situation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman in the well 
for the position he has taken on this 
legislation. I am a strong believer in 
the civil service system. The passage 
of this bill would weaken the system. I 
want to point out in the committee re- 
port there is a letter from Mr. Macy of 
the Civil Service Commission in which 
he opposes this bill. I agree with the 
position he takes. I want to make this 
comment, however: I would be much 
more enthused about Mr. Macy’s recom- 
mendation with regard to this particular 
piece of legislation if he would exercise 
his proper authority in the field of the 
violation of the Hatch Act, which mat- 
ters I brought to the attention of his 
office and this body several times. 

Again, may I say, we have no action 
in dealing with violations of the Hatch 
Act. 

Mr. Macy and the Civil Service Com- 
mission is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of enforcement. His own investiga- 
tion documented the fact that violations 
existed, yet in the words of one of our 
colleagues the only action we get is 
thunderous silence. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. SICKLES]. 
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Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
wortH] for yielding me this time so that 
I might also rise in opposition to H.R. 
242. I hope I am more effective this 
time than I was the last time I spoke on 
this subject matter, although I have no 
reason to believe that I will be. I recall, 
during the 88th Congress when I was 
a freshman, I reviewed the report and 
found out that this legislation had been 
before the Congress in the 87th Con- 
gress and the vote in favor then was 309 
to 19. I assumed that if I went down 
into the well and explained what the 
real implications of this legislation were, 
I might persuade many of my colleagues 
to change their views. However, after 
the vote was taken in the 88th Con- 
gress, I saw that it was 301 to 18. I had 
not done very well. 

I suppose it is normal that this kind 
of legislation would bring out the more 
parochial interest in all of us, myself 
included. Just as there might be some 
among you who would vote for this bill 
because you feel it might help youngsters 
in your area, I am sure the reason why 
I get so excited about this kind of legis- 
lation is because I think it will harm the 
youngsters in this area. If you look at 
the 18 Members who voted against the 
bill the last time, you will note there are 
only a few who had the broad general 
interest of all the youngsters of all areas 
at heart. If I were more parochial in 
my view, I suppose I would introduce 
legislation which would restrict tempo- 
rary employment by geographical areas 
in order to give a preference to the 
youngsters who live here where so much 
of the Central Government is located. 
I am sure that this legislation though 
would not go very far, and I do not think 
it should. I do not see anything wrong 
with the current situation where, based 
on merit, we decide which youngsters 
will have summer employment. 

Let us take a moment to look at the 
current situation. If we do have an ef- 
fective apportionment system among all 
of the Federal employees who are par- 
ents, then in State X, they can send 
so many employees to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to work. Summer comes along 
and one of the youngsters wants to get 
a job. As it stands now he has a fair 
chance with any other youngster from 
any other area, but if we were to pass 
this kind of legislation, proposed today 
he would not be on a fair and equitable 
basis with, let us say, his cousin that he 
left behind in State X because his cousin 
comes from another area. 

It would seem to me that this is not 
a fair thing. If we encourage the best 
of our people to come to Washington to 
be our Federal employees, and if you are 
interested in them when they are your 
constituents, it seems to me that you 
ought to continue your interest when 
they come here and are constituents, of 
no one Member specifically, but all of us, 
when they are in the District of Colum- 
bia; or when they become my constitu- 
ents in Maryland or the constituents of 
my friends from Virginia across the river. 
I suggest that you ought to have this con- 
tinuing interest in their children to see 
that they have an equal opportunity for 
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this summer employment, not as a mat- 
ter of preference but on an equal basis. 

Why is it not natural for a Federal em- 
ployee to want his youngster to work in 
the Federal Establishment? Already we 
have certain restrictions so that the sons 
and daughters of those who work, let us 
say, in the Department of Labor, may not 
themselves work in the Labor Depart- 
ment. That does not really make any 
sense. But it is there. At least they are 
required to work, if they are employed, 
in another agency of the Government. 
It seems to me that to the extent that 
we are trying to attract the best among 
the parents into our Federal structure, 
we would like to assure them that their 
youngsters would have an equal oppor- 
tunity. 

If this legislation passes and really 
becomes effective what it will do is this. 
It will cut down employment which is 
available to our youngsters who reside in 
this area. They will have to go else- 
where or be unemployed. Do not believe 
for one moment that every youngster in 
this area is employed in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because I can tell you that we 
have a great many who are constantly 
at my door and at the door of my col- 
leagues who are seeking employment, 
but there is not sufficient employment 
for them in this area. We are doing 
all we possibly can, not only in the Fed- 
eral Government but, if you have read 
the papers, you know that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we are encouraging all 
private employers to help provide em- 
ployment for these youngsters, too. We 
are just asking you to continue this one 
source of employment for our youngsters 
in this area. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, first I 
should like to congratulate my colleague 
from Maryland on his statement, and I 
should like very much to be associated 
with him in his remarks and those of my 
colleague from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] 
and our colleague from across the river, 
the eT from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL], 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill H.R. 242 and should 
like to commend my colleagues on the 
full committee and the chairman of the 
subcommittee for bringing this impor- 
tant bill to the floor today. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 242? 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BreckworTH) 
there were—ayes 79, noes 12. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 22, not voting 76, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 182] 
YEAS—336 
Adair MacGregor 
Adams Findley Mackay 
Addabbo Fisher Mahon 
bert Flood Mallllard 
Anderson, Ill. Flynt Martin, Ala 
Anderson, Fog: Martin, Mass. 
Tenn. Ford, Gerald R. Martin, Nebr. 
Andrews, Ford, Matsunaga 
George W. William D, Matthews 
Andrews, Fountain Meeds 
N. Dak. Fraser Michel 
Annunzio Frelinghuysen Miller 
Arends Fulton, Pa. Mills 
Ashley Fulton, Tenn. Minish 
Ashmore Fuqua Mink 
Aspinall Gallagher Minshall 
Ayres Gathings ize 
Baldwin Gettys Moeller 
Bandstra Giaimo Monagan 
Barrett Gilbert Moorehead 
Bates Gilligan Morgan 
Battin Gonzalez Morris 
Goodell Morrison 
Belcher Grabowski Morse 
ll Green, Pa. Mosher 
Bennett Greigg 
Betts Grider Murphy, Tl 
Blatnik Griffin Murphy, N.Y. 
Griffiths Murray 
Bo! Gross Natcher 
Bolton Grover edzi 
Brademas Gurney O'Hara, Ill 
Bray Hagan, Ga O'Hara, Mich 
B Hagen, Calif. O’Konski 
Broomfield Haley Olsen, Mont 
Brown, Calif. Hall Olson, Minn. 
Brown, Ohio Halleck O'Neal, Ga. 
Broyhill, N.C. Halpern Ottinger 
Bu Hamilton Passman 
Burke Hanley Patman 
Burleson Hanna Patten 
Burton, Calif. Hansen, Idaho Pelly 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Iowa Perkins 
Byrne, Pa. Hansen, Wash. Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis. s Pickle 
Cahill Harsha 
Callan Harvey, Mich. Pirnie 
Cameron Hathaway Poage 
Carey Hawkins Poft 
Carter Hechler Price 
Cederberg Helstoski Quie 
Chelf en Race 
Clancy ong Redlin 
Clark Hicks Reid, III 
Clawson, Del Folifleid Reifel 
Cleveland Horton Reinecke 
Clevenger Hosmer Reuss 
Cohelan Howard Rhodes, Ariz. 
Colmer Hungate Rhodes, Pa. 
Conable Hutchinson Rivers, Alaska 
Conte Ichord Rivers, S.C. 
Cooley Irwin Roberts 
Corbett Jacobs Rodino 
Corman Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Cramer Joelson Rogers, 
Culver Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Tex 
Cunningham Johnson, Okla, Ronan 
Curtin Jonas Roncalio 
Curtis Jones, Mo Rooney, N.Y. 
e arsten Rooney, Pa. 
Daniels Karth Rosenthal 
Davis, Ga Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Davis, Wis. Kee Roudebush 
wson Keith 
de la Garza Kelly Roybal 
y King, Calif, Rumsfeld 
Dent King, N.Y. St. Onge 
Denton King, Utah Saylor 
an Scheuer 
Devine Kluczynski Schisler 
Dingell Kornegay Schmidhauser 
Dole bs Schneebeli 
Donohue Kunkel Schweiker 
Dorn Laird Secrest 
Dow Landrum Selden 
Dowdy Langen Senner 
Dulski Latta 80 
Duncan, Oreg. Leggett river 
Duncan, Tenn. Lennon Sikes 
Dwyer Lipscomb Skubitz 
Edwards, Ala. Long, La. Slack 
Elisworth Smith, Calif. 
Erlenborn McClory Smith, Iowa 
Colo. McCulloch Smith, N.Y. 
Everett McDade Springer 
Farbstein McFall Stafford 
_Farnsley McGrath Stalbaum 
Fascell McMillan Stanton 
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Steed Tuten Whitten 
Stephens Ullman Widnrall 
Stratton Utt Williams 
Stubblefield Vanik Willis 
Sullivan Vigorito Wilson, Bob 
Talcott Vivian Wilson, 
Taylor Waggonner Charles H. 
Teague, Calif. Walker, Miss. Wolff 
Teague, Tex. Walker, N. Mex. Wright 
Tenzer Watkins Wyatt 
Thompson, N.J. Watts Wydler 
Thompson, Tex. Weltner Yates 
Thomson, Wis, Whalley Young 
Trimble White, Idaho Younger 
Tunney White, Tex. Zablocki 
Tupper Whitener 
NAYS—22 
Abbitt Hays Nelsen 
Bingham Holland O'Brien 
Broyhill, va Jennings Satterfield 
Do g Long, Md. Sickles 
Dyal Macdonald Smith, Va. 
Fallon Machen Tuck 
Garmatz Marsh 
Gubser Mathias 
NOT VOTING—76 

Abernethy Farnum Nix 
Andrews, Fino O'Neill, Mass, 

Glenn Foley Pepper 
Ashbrook Friedel Pool 
Baring Gibbons Powell 
Berry Gray Pucinski 
Boland Green, Oreg. Purcell 
Bonner y Quillen 
Bow Harvey, Ind. Randall 
Brooks Hébert Reid, N.Y 
Cabell Hull Resnick 
Callaway Huot Robison 
Casey Johnson, Pa. Roosevelt 
Celler Jones, Ala. Ryan 
Chamberlain Keogh St Germain 
Clausen, Lindsay Scott 

Don H. Love Sisk 
Collier McDowell Staggers 
Conyers McEwen Sweeney 
Craley McVicker Thomas 
Daddario Mackie Todd 
Dickinson Madden Toll 
D May Udall 
Edmondson Moore Van Deerlin 
Edwards, Calif. Morton Watson 
Evins, Tenn. Multer 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Purcell with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Don 
H. Clausen. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Andrews 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Love with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Cabell. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Pucinski. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Van Deerlin. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. McVicker. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Mackie. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Huot with Mr. Edwards of California. 
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Mr. Pool with Mr. Robison. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Foley. 


Mr. BRAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. GUBSER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS IN 
STAR ROUTE CONTRACT PRICES 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 2035) to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustments in star route contract 
prices. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2035 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6423 of title 39, of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) After January 1, 1965, and after each 
succeeding January 1, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall determine the per centum change 
in the annual average of the Consumer Price 
Index published monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor from 1963 or the year immedi- 
ately preceding the most recent contract 
price adjustment made pursuant to this sub- 
section, whichever is later. On the basis of 
such determination by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the following adjustments shall be 
made in each star route contract personally 
operated or requiring not more than two 
employees: 

“(1) Effective July 1, 1965, if the change 
in such annual average from 1963 to 1964 
shall have equaled a rise of at least 1 per 
centum, the contract price for each such 
star route contract which has a commenc- 
ing date earlier than January 1, 1964, shall 
be increased by (A) such per centum rise 
for the first $5,000 of the contract price, (B) 
three-quarters of such per centum rise for 
that part of the contract price in excess of 
$5,000 but not in excess of $10,000, and (C) 
one-half of such per centum rise for that 
part of the contract price in excess of $10,000 
but not in excess of $15,000. 

“(2) Effective July 1 of any year other 
than 1965 if the change in such annual aver- 
age from the second preceding year to the 
immediately preceding year shall have 
equaled a rise of at least 1 per centum, the 
contract price for each such star route con- 
tract which has a commencing date earlier 
than January 1 of the immediately preced- 
ing year shall be increased by (A) such per 
centum rise for the first $5,000 of the con- 
tract price, (B) three-quarters of such per 
centum rise for that part of the contract 
price in excess of $5,000 but not in excess of 
$10,000, and (C) one-half of such per centum 
rise for that part of the contract price in 
excess of $10,000 but not in excess of $15,000. 
Each increase in a star route contract price 
made in the manner provided for by this 


subsection shall be adjusted to the nearest 
one-tenth of 1 per centum.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 2035, with 
committee amendments, was reported 
unanimously by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. I was 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which con- 
sidered this proposal, and the only oppo- 
sition to favorable consideration came 
from the Post Office Department. We 
have overcome the major points of the 
Department’s adverse recommendation 
by the committee amendments. 

The purpose of H.R. 2035, as amended, 
is to provide automatic cost-of-living ad- 
justments in the prices of those star route 
contracts personally operated or requir- 
ing not more than two employees. Star 
route contracts require the transporta- 
tion of mail by any means other than by 
a railroad. It may include collection and 
delivery service to patrons of the postal 
service. Generally, these contracts are 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder 
for 4-year terms and may be renewed for 
successive 4-year terms at the rate of 
compensation prevailing at the end of the 
preceding contract term. Nearly all star 
route contracts are for transportation of 
mail by motor vehicles. 

Under existing law, the Postmaster 
General may adjust star route contract 
prices to reflect cost-of-living increases 
whenever the contractor applies for an 
adjustment. The adjustment is granted 
on that part of the contract price deter- 
mined to represent wages for the con- 
tractor. 

The difficulty in this procedure is that 
less than 20 percent of the 12,000 star 
route contracts are readjusted annually 
even though the cost of living has in- 
creased an average of 1.2 percent annu- 
ally for the past several years. 

Testimony presented to our Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Operations during hear- 
ings on this legislation indicated that ad- 
justments were not requested by many 
contractors, either because as a small 
operator the contractor is not equipped to 
maintain the necessary cost records to 
support his request for adjustment, or be- 
cause of a fear that the contract price 
after adjustment, if granted, will be at a 
level which results in the route being re- 
advertised for new bids at the beginning 
of the next contract term. 

Our committee believes that this pro- 
cedure makes for unnecessary paper- 
work. It places an undue burden and 
responsibility on small contract opera- 
tors, in order for them to obtain an 
equitable adjustment in their contract 
prices, to which they are entitled under 
existing law. We believe we should sim- 
plify this procedure and make the cost- 
of-living adjustment in the small con- 
tracts automatic. 

All provisions of existing law would 
continue in effect in order to permit ad- 
justments in the price of large contracts, 
as well as in small contracts, for in- 
creased or decreased costs other than for 
a cost-of-living increase. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, as reported, re- 
quires the Postmaster General to deter- 
mine as of January 1965, the change in 
the Consumer Price Index from 1963. 
The table in the committee report on 
page 3 shows this change to be approxi- 
mately 1.2 percent per year. On the 
basis of such determination, adjustments 
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shall be made effective July 1, 1965, in 
each star route contract personally op- 
erated or requiring not more than two 
employees. Each such star route con- 
tract having a commencing date earlier 
than January 1, 1964, shall be increased 
by the applicable percentage increase for 
the first $5,000 of the contract price plus 
three-quarters of such percent for that 
part of the contract price in excess of 
$5,000 but not in excess of $10,000, plus 
one-half of such percent for that part 
of the contract price in excess of $10,000 
but not in excess of $15,000. 

To illustrate with a typical star route 
contract having a contract price of 
$6,000, and assuming the Consumer Price 
Index has increased 1.2 percent since 
1963, such contract will receive a con- 
tract price adjustment as of July 1965, in 
the amount of $69. Similar increases 
will be granted annually hereafter when- 
ever the Consumer Price Index increases. 

Under the formula proposed by the 
legislation, these provisions will apply to 
approximately 9,600 contracts and will 
result in an estimated annual cost of ap- 
proximately $300,000. I would like to 
emphasize, however, that each one of 
these contractors would obtain similar 
increases under existing law if proper ap- 
plication, supported by the necessary 
records, were presented to the Post Office 
Department. 

I urge my colleagues here today to sup- 
port our committee and vote favorably 
for H.R. 2035 as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the privilege of serying as the rank- 
ing minority member on the Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Operations with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Dutsxx]. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee considered 
this bill and I concur in the views which 
have been expressed by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an earth- 
shaking matter but it is something that 
will do justice to a very inequitable situ- 
ation involving some of our star route 
contractors. 

So I do hope that the House will sus- 
pend the rules and pass this legislation 
which, as the subcommittee chairman 
noted, passed our committee unani- 
mously. 

The purpose of H.R. 2035, with amend- 
ment, is to provide automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments for certain star route 
carriers. This legislation would apply 
only to star routes personally operated 
or which have not more than two em- 
ployees. 

For almost two centuries—approxi- 
mately 180 years—star route carriers 
have served this Nation, and have served 
it exceedingly well. At the present time 
star route carriers provide service to 26,- 
000 post offices. This number is of a 
total of 34,000 post offices in the United 
States. 

Statistics of the last few years indicate 
that only 20 percent of the star route 
contracts were adjusted annually. Dur- 
ing this same period the Consumer Price 
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Index was increasing at an average of 1.2 
percent per year. Obviously there are 
reasons why star route carriers are not 
requesting an increase in compensation 
in accord with their increased operating 
costs, as permitted under existing law. 

Testimony during the hearings indi- 
cated a number of reasons why the star 
route carriers are not requesting adjust- 
ments. 

The primary reason is that most star 
route carriers do not keep the elaborate 
records necessary to justify a request for 
an adjustment in compensation. 

Under present procedure no increase 
may be granted unless a comparative 
cost statement is presented. This in- 
volves showing the costs of operation at 
the time of the contract and the costs of 
operation at the present time. 

Taking into account the fact that a 
great majority of the star route carriers 
have contracts of less than $10,000, it be- 
comes obvious that such elaborate rec- 
ordkeeping is out of the question. 

Many star route carriers have indi- 
cated that they do not request adjust- 
ments because they fear they will price 
themselves out of business. If the re- 
quest for an increase is approved, the 
route may be readvertised at the expira- 
tion of the present contract. The star 
route carrier therefore feels that what he 
has is better than nothing at all. 

The star route carriers have been ne- 
glected too long. They are one of the 
oldest sections of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. They require very little, if any, 
supervision. 

The time has come for Congress to act 
on the dilemma of the star route car- 
riers. I feel that H.R. 2035 is a step in 
the right direction and therefore urge 
favorable consideration of this legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF POSTAL SAV- 
INGS SYSTEM 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 8030) to provide for the discon- 
tinuance of the Postal Savings System, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8030 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
39, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing the following new sections to chapter 
85 thereof: 

“§ 6225. Discontinuance of Postal Savings 
System 

“(a) The closing date for the Postal Sav- 
ings System is the thirtieth day immediately 
following the date of the enactment of this 
Act. On and after the closing date no 
deposits shall be accepted in existing postal 
sa account and no new postal savings 
account shall be opened. After the closing 
date the Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System shall not be required to 
maintain the 5 per centum reserve of postal 
savings funds otherwise required to be main- 
tained by section 5214 of this title nor to 
apportion deposits in banks in accordance 
with sections 5215 and 5219 of this title. 
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“(b) Interest on deposits in the Postal 
Savings System shall cease to accrue on the 
anniversary dates of the respective certifi- 
cates in the twelve-month period 
starting with the closing date. 


“§ 5226. Liquidation of accounts 


“(a) During the closing period beginning 
on the closing date and ending on the last 
day of the first fiscal year which shall begin 
after such closing date, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed, to the ex- 
tent practicable, to terminate the business, 
settle and pay the accounts, liquidate the 
assets, discharge the obligations, and other- 
wise wind up the affairs of the Postal Sav- 
ings System, in accordance with such rules, 
regulations, and authority as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System. 

“(b) In the settlement and payment of 
any Postal Savings account, including all 
interest accured thereon, which is main- 
tained in the name of the deceased, pre- 
sumed dead or incompetent depositor, or 
which is determined payable to— 

“(1) a minor, 

“(2) a person adjudicated mentally in- 
competent or under other legal disability, or 

“(3) the estate of a person who is de- 
ceased or presumed dead, 


the payment of such account, or any ap- 
propriate share thereof, may be made to a 
legal representative of the depositor, or to 
a legal representative of the person or prop- 
erty of such claimant. Where there are no 
outstanding guardianship or administration 
proceedings on the person or estate of the 
depositor, or the person or estate of such 
claimant, the Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System shall determine the person 
who is otherwise qualified to receive pay- 
ment according to the laws of descent and 
distribution of the State where the account 
is held. Payment made under this subsec- 
tion shall be a bar to recovery by any other 
claimant of amounts so paid. 

“(c) Until the last day of the first fiscal 
year which shall begin after the closing date 
for the Postal Savings System, the Post- 
master General shall continue to cover into 
the postal revenues the excess of interest 
and profit accruing from the deposit or in- 
vestment of postal savings funds after the 
payment of interest due to depositors in the 
Postal Savings System. 

“(d) The annual report of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year which includes 
the closing date shall include a statement 
with respect to the progress, results, and 
status of the winding up of the affairs of 
the Postal Savings System under this Act, 
together with such recommendations as the 
Postmaster General deems advisable. 


“$ 5227. Liquidation of investments 


“To facilitate the winding up of the affairs 
of the Postal Savings System, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall redeem or purchase the 
public debt obligations of the United States, 
which are held for the account of the Postal 
Savings System, at their par value when- 
ever it will not be advantageous to sell such 
public debt obligations on the regular 
market. 


“§ 5228. Transfer of deposits to Treasury 


“Effective on the first day of the second 
fiscal year which shall begin after the closing 
date for the Postal Savings System, the total 
amount of unpaid deposits, including the 
accrued interest due thereon, as shown by 
the books of the Board of Trustees of the 
Postal Savings System, shall be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall deposit the amount 
so transferred under authority of this sec- 
tion in the Treasury to the credit of the 
trust fund receipt account ‘Unclaimed 
moneys of individuals whose whereabouts 
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are unknown’. Expenditures are authorized 
to be made from such account as provided 
by section 725p of title 31, United States 
Code. 

“§ 5229. Regulations 

“The Board of Trustees of the Postal Sav- 
ings System is authorized and directed to 
prescribe such rules and regulations, and to 
make such delegation of authority, as may 
be nece to carry out the purposes of 
sections 5225-5228 of this title.” 

Sec. 2. The table of contents of chapter 
85 of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding thereto the following: 

“5225. Discontinuance of Postal Savings 
System. 

“5226. Liquidation of accounts. 

“5227. Liquidation of investments. 

„5228. Transfer of deposits to Treasury. 

"5229. Regulations.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8030, to provide for 
the discontinuance of the Postal Savings 
System, is based on an official recom- 
mendation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Comptroller General of the 
United States made similar recommen- 
dations as early as 1952, as did the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government—the Hoover 
Commission—in its May 1955, report to 
the Congress. 

The operation of the Postal Savings 
System has, in the past, been very bene- 
ficial to the Government and to its de- 
positors. Since 1911 the System has 
provided a net profit of $239.5 million. 
It has been profitable in every year ex- 
cept the years of 1911, 1912, 1913, and 
1950. A slight loss will occur in 1965, 
and the loss can be expected to continue 
each year hereafter until the System is 
liquidated. 

The original purpose of the Postal 
Savings Act of 1910 was to provide de- 
positories for depositing savings at in- 
terest with the security of the Govern- 
ment for repayment. This purpose obvi- 
ously has been superseded by the avail- 
ability of U.S. savings bonds and the 
ample security of guaranteed bank and 
savings and loan deposits up to $10,000. 
The committee is convinced that the 
public does have adequate security for 
its savings other than in postal savings. 

Consequently, since the System here- 
after can be expected to operate at a loss, 
we believe the time has come when the 
System should be liquidated. 

Mr. Speaker, as always, we were vitally 
concerned in our committee about the 
effect the liquidation of the Postal Sav- 
ings System would have on postal em- 
ployees presently involved in handling 
deposits, withdrawals, and accounting 
matters relating to the System. We were 
also concerned about the effect the liqui- 
dation would have on the Treasury De- 
partment, as the Treasury Department 
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now holds over $400 million in postal 
savings bonds. We were also greatly 
concerned about the effect this legisla- 
tion would have on depositors. 

As I have indicated, we believe the de- 
positors are adequately protected in hav- 
ing other means available for guaran- 
teed savings depositories, either in the 
form of U.S. savings bonds or guaran- 
teed bank and savings and loan deposits. 

The Treasury Department has re- 
ported there would be no problem in re- 
gard to Treasury financing should the 
System be liquidated. 

Most important, we believe the postal 
employees will be amply protected. In 
this connection, I invite you to the ex- 
change of correspondence between my 
Subcommittee on Postal Operations and 
the Post Office Department which may 
be found on pages 6 and 7 of House Re- 
port No. 483, accompanying the bill, 
which shows that no more than 50 em- 
ployees are involved full time on postal 
savings work and that at most, only 2 
of these employees will be affected in any 
ways so far as their seniority of pay is 
concerned. The Department has given 
us the strongest possible assurance that 
the employees will be protected to the 
fullest. 

Mr. Speaker, under these circum- 
cumstances, I see no basis for objection 
to favorable consideration of this legis- 
lation. 

The Postal Savings System reached 
its peak in 1947 when over 4 million de- 
positors had accounts totaling $3.4 bil- 
lion. The number of depositors has de- 
clined to approximately 1 million, and 
the amount on deposit has dropped to 
$356 million as of April 23, 1965. The 
interest rate was set at 2 percent per 
annum from the beginning. The profit 
from the System accrues by reason of 
the Government being able to obtain a 
higher rate of interest on the investment 
of the deposits as compared with the in- 
terest the Government must pay to the 
depositors. 

We agree with the Department that 
the Postal Savings System has served a 
vital purpose and has done it exceedingly 
well. We also are convinced that the 
need for the Postal Savings System now 
has disappeared as a result of dramatic 
changes in our economy and in the 
growth of banking facilities provided by 
private enterprise. The System is now 
outmoded, and we are convinced that its 
orderly termination should be planned. 

H.R. 8030 provides an orderly and eco- 
nomical method of winding up the 
affairs of the Postal Savings System. 

The closing date will be the 30th day 
after date of enactment. Deposits will 
not be accepted after the closing date 
and new accounts will not be opened, 
Interest will cease to accrue as the anni- 
versary date of each savings certificate 
occurs during the 12-month period fol- 
lowing the closing date. 

Liquidation of the accounts will be ac- 
complished to the extent practicable by 
the Postmaster General during the pe- 
riod beginning on the closing date and 
ending on the last day of the fiscal year 
which begins after the closing date. The 
unpaid deposits remaining after such 
period will be transferred to the Treas- 
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ury Department, deposited in a trust 
fund receipt account, and remain avail- 
able for payment without time limitation 
whenever proper claims are received. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that H.R. 
8030 provides an orderly and equitable 
method of terminating the Postal Sav- 
ings System, and that we should take 
action now because the System no longer 
can be operated on a profitable basis. I 
urge the Members to vote favorably on 
H.R. 8030. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI] such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Durskr! for his leader- 
ship in bringing this bill to the floor of 
the House. This is a long overdue bit 
of legislation. As has been emphasized, 
the Postal Savings System will hence- 
forth be operated at a loss to the Post 
Office Department. Certainly a depart- 
ment which needs administrative ad- 
justment as much as the Post Office 
Department should be spared additional 
complications caused by administering 
a losing operation such as this. 

But to my mind the important thing 
is the fact that here we have a chance 
to dramatize our interest in free enter- 
prise and to get the Government out of 
competition with the banks and savings 
and loans and credit unions throughout 
the country that are in a very practical 
position of being able to provide far 
better services to the savers than the 
Postal Savings System can now render. 
So in the passage of this bill we are per- 
mitting the public to utilize private 
sources of investment that are far more 
practical for them and far more bene- 
ficial than the Postal Savings System, 
and I urge House approval of this bill. 

I have cosponsored this legislation 
since 1959. With each year it is ap- 
parent that the need for the Postal 
Savings System has diminished. It is 
especially practical to note that the rate 
of return is not at all a fair or com- 
petitive one and that anyone now in- 
vesting in the Postal Savings System 
could be much better served by trans- 
ferring the funds to an insured bank, 
savings and loan association, mutual 
savings bank or credit union or by in- 
vesting in Government bonds. In all of 
these other sources of investment, a 
more practical return is provided. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I again urge 
House approval and am also most hope- 
ful that the other body will soon pass 
identical legislation. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
M Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
8030. 

It is my opinion that this legislation is 
necessary to eliminate a function of the 
Government which is outmoded and un- 
necessary. 

The Postal Savings System was origi- 
nated in 1910 with two purposes in mind: 
First, to provide an adequate means of 
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saving for rural areas of the United 
States in which banking facilities were 
not readily available; second, to dispel 
the fears of small investors who did not 
have confidence in the banking system 
as it existed at that time. 

I submit that both these requirements 
are adequately provided for by private 
enterprise at the present time. It is, 
therefore, no longer necessary or desir- 
able to continue the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem. 

In the United States today either 
banks or savings and loan associations 
are available to all those who wish to use 
their facilities. These banks and savings 
and loan associations are insured by 
either the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

The Postal Savings System provides 
2 percent interest per annum for those 
who wish to use its facilities. It is not 
uncommon for private enterprise to pay 
41⁄4 percent interest on savings deposits. 
This is clearly one of the reasons for the 
rapid decline of both deposits and de- 
positors in the Postal Savings System. 

The peak year for the Postal Savings 
System was 1947. In that year there 
were 4 million depositors and accounts 
totaled $3.4 billion. At the end of fiscal 
1964, depositors had declined to approxi- 
mately 1 million and accounts had tum- 
bled to $416 million. As of April 23, 
1965, deposits were $356 million and were 
declining at the rate of approximately 
$5 million a month. 

This situation clearly illustrates that 
private enterprise is providing the serv- 
ices necessary in this field. I believe 
there is no need for the Government to 
continue its endeavors in this field. 

In the past the Post Office Department 
has been aided by the revenues obtained 
from the Postal Savings System. Since 
its beginning in January 1911 the Postal 
Savings System has shown a net profit of 
$239.5 million. However, due to a de- 
cline in deposits and an increase in costs 
of operation, there will be a slight loss in 
1965. This loss will become greater as 
deposits decrease, and there is every rea- 
son to believe they will do so. 

This is another reason for the discon- 
tinuance of the Postal Savings System. 
It is no longer a profitable venture. 
When a service is more adequately pro- 
vided by private enterprise, combined 
with the fact that it is not profitable for 
the Government to provide this same 
service, then I feel it is time for the Gov- 
ernment to abandon that service. 

For these reasons I feel compelled to 
urge my colleagues to act favorably on 
H.R. 8030. It is necessary and long over- 
due legislation. 

Every possible step must be taken to 
eliminate unnecessary and outmoded 
Government programs, and the Postal 
Savings System now has become a Gov- 
ernment program that should be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in opposition to the bill, H.R. 
8030. I would like to have the attention 
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of Members to ponder the ridiculous sit- 
uation with which we are being pre- 
sented. There is on deposit with the Post 
Office Department almost a half billion 
dollars—almost a half billion dollars— 
and they have to pay only 2 percent in- 
terest for that half billion dollars. They 
then reinvest it in Federal bonds or in 
banks or in some kind of security that 
pays more than 3 percent or more than 
3% percent. Yet the Post Office Depart- 
ment manages to say that they are losing 
money. 

I believe the report is a farce. The 
Post Office Department comes to the 
Congress and says that we borrow money 
from depositors who willingly and ea- 
gerly want to deposit their money with 
Uncle Sam, as the safest place they can 
possibly put it. They have faith in the 
Post Office Department, and have had 
over a period of years. They now have 
on deposit almost a half-billion dollars. 
The Post Office Department pays only 2 
percent interest on that money, but 
comes to us and says they are losing 
money. I say it is not possible for them 
to lose money. How can they lose money, 
when they are borrowing a half-billion 
dollars at 2 percent interest? This is 
the cheapest money the Federal Govern- 
ment borrows. 

The depositors are ordinary rank and 
file people across the Nation. They want 
to put their money in postal savings ac- 
counts. I am sure there are people who 
would advise them to invest in some 
building and loan association or in some 
private bank, and I am sure those people 
are sincere. But what about the person 
who does not want to put his money 
there? What about the person who 
wants to put his money in a postal say- 
ings account? 

There is a substantial number of peo- 
ple who want to deposit with the Post 
Office Department and take 2 percent in- 
terest, because they believe that is the 
safest place to put their money. Why 
should we stop that? I do not believe 
we should. 

I believe we should make this particu- 
lar service available to the public for as 
long as the public wants it, especially so 
long as all we have to pay is 2 percent 
interest. I believe it is absolutely ridicu- 
lous to abolish a source of funds for the 
Federal Government, when the interest 
rate is only 2 percent. 

Where are all the people in the Con- 
gress who want to save money? Where 
are all the economy-minded people? 

I submit that the bill, H.R. 8030, which 
involves a program of abolishing the 
Postal Savings System, should be de- 
feated, as it has been every time it has 
come before the Congress. Every time 
it has come before the House it has been 
defeated. I submit it should be defeated 
again today. 

Statements have been made that the 
System was established to provide sav- 
ings facilities for rural areas. ‘This is 
partially true. The history of deposits 
and depositors, however, indicates that 
from the very start of the System in 
1910, postal savings have been largely 
concentrated in the larger cities and post 
offices. 
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Postal savings offers service to the 
taxpayer, unique in the fact that there 
is no cost to the taxpayer as it has made 
an overall profit of $240 million. This 
service is presently desired by approxi- 
mately 1 million citizens who have on 
deposits almost half a billion dollars. 

The average depositor evidently desires 
the convenience and the feeling of se- 
curity resulting from dealing directly 
with the Federal Government. He is 
principally interested in security and not 
in interest rates. 

Testimony was presented in the hear- 
ings on the bill to the effect that the 
System should be discontinued as a mat- 
ter of economy. I cannot agree with 
this proposition. Except for 4 years— 
1911, 1912, 1913, and 1950—the System 
has shown a profit after the payment of 
all costs of operation. 

The Post Office Department witness 
stated that if withdrawals of the System 
continued to exceed deposits, the ex- 
penses of the System would exceed its 
revenues in 1965. No facts or reasoning 
were offered in support of this conclu- 
sion. On the other hand, during the 
16-year period from 1914 to 1930 the 
lowest annual balance to the credit of 
depositors was $43,440,271; the highest 
was only $153,644,529. Yet, the System’s 
revenue in each year during this period 
exceeded expenses. In contrast, the bal- 
ance due to depositors as of June 30, 1964, 
was $415,965,295. If a net income was 
possible in the 1914-30 period, it ap- 
pears highly probable that a net income 
could be maintained with very much less 
in deposits than exist at the present 
time. 

Insofar as cost to the Government as 
a whole is concerned, I wish to point out 
that the System is legally obligated to 
pay 2-percent interest to its depositors. 
On basis of present investments, the Sys- 
tem received from the Government 
slightly over 2.6 percent. This was the 
source of the net revenue for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1964. The System 
may deposit funds in banks at 2.5 percent 
or more in interest or the System may 
invest in Government securities, or both. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1964, $17,372,425 was on deposit with 
banks and $428,440,807 was invested in 
Government securities. The general 
funds of the Treasury have the use of 
these funds at a relatively low-interest 
rate, ranging from 2% to 234 percent. 
Had it been obliged to borrow these funds 
elsewhere the cost would have been about 
3 percent. More important, if the Postal 
Savings System were to be abolished it 
would probably cost the Government 3.5- 
percent interest to borrow new funds so 
as to pay the depositors in cash or con- 
vert their present holdings into savings 
bonds. 

The Government, in effect, is borrow- 
ing the deposits at the rate of 2 percent 
and lending a large portion of the de- 
posits at a higher rate, ranging from 21⁄4 
to 3% percent. It is unbelievable that 
such a system should not be profitable. 
Questions raised during the hearings on 
the relation of the cost to the number of 
accounts have not been answered; $3,- 
103,545 operating costs for 1,076,225 ac- 
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counts for insurance. I think this mat- 
ter needs further study. 

The table below shows the cost break- 
down for 1963 and 1964 as furnished by 
the Post Office Department: 


The assignment of costs to the Postal Sav- 
ings System follows the same principle as the 
assignment of costs to the other special serv- 
ices and the various classes of mail. Follow- 
ing this procedure, the cost of the Postal 
Savings System includes not only the person- 
nel costs directly associated with its opera- 
tion, but a proportionate share of the cost of 
space used, stationery and supplies, and work 
associated with accounting and safekeeping 
of funds. 

The table below shows the breakdown for 
1963 and 1964: 


1964 1963 
Postmasters and FORETAS. per- 
sonnel costs 3 1 789 | $461,155 
Clerks personnel costs 1,533,210 | 1,725, 655 
Operation and care of building- "535, 274 502, 982 
General postal not ad services, in- 
cluding overhea — 1 28,427 22, 724 
iscellaneous operations í expense. -| 20,666 17, 361 
9 and general over- 
jn RE AES | | 540, 179 544, 826 
E Wai 3, 103, 545 | 3,274,703 


Since a substantial portion of the total 
assigned cost is for personnel, pay increases 
such as those in October 1962 and January 
1964 affect costs considerably. Despite these 
increases, however, there was a decrease in 
allocated costs for 1964 as compared to 1963. 
At the same time the decline in funds (de- 
posits) available for investment resulted in 
a rapid decline in net revenue which more 
than offset the cost decreases. This decline 
can be expected to continue. Additional pay 
increases that might occur in the future will 
accelerate it. 


Mr. Speaker, it certainly would be 
presumptuous to expect that a large por- 
tion of these expenses would not continue 
after dissolution of the Postal Savings 
System, particularly the postmasters 
and supervisory costs, the operation and 
care of buildings, and the regional ex- 
penses, totaling over $1,500,000 or one- 
half the cost. 

I firmly believe that the Postal Savings 
System is noncompetitive with other 
savings systems except in a very general 
way. 

The System is purely a savings sys- 
tem. It neither makes loans nor offers 
its deposits as security for loans. 

Deposits as savings are only accepted 
from natural persons of 10 years of age 
or older. Corporate, trust, joint, or 
other similar accounts are not accepted. 

A maximum of $2,500 is placed on the 
size of each account. Other savings 
systems have no limitation on size or 
ones that usually start at $10,000 or 
above. 

The System pays only 2 percent inter- 
est while others pay from 1 to 1% per- 
cent more. 

The System does not solicit accounts. 
Others do make solicitations through the 
newspapers and other mediums of com- 
munication. 

Evidence was presented in the hear- 
ings on the bill showing the decrease in 
the number of depositors and the gross 
deposits since 1948. The arguments did 
not, however, go back beyond 1948 to 
trace the pattern of fluctuation in both. 
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The long-term movement of both the 
number of depositors and gross deposits 
has been upward. 

During both wars deposits and deposi- 
tors increased. After both wars de- 
posits and depositors decreased. The 
decrease since 1948, interrupted slightly 
by the Korean situation, is a natural 
continuation of this economic trend. 

The normal increase in deposits dur- 
ing World War II superimposed on the 
already greatly expanded deposits result- 
ing from the banking situation of the 
1930’s created an abnormal picture. The 
decrease in deposits and depositors since 
1948 represents the expected adjustment 
of the situation and not a decrease in the 
value of or service rendered by the Postal 
Savings System. 

Even though the number of deposits 
has been decreasing since 1948, the 
1,076,225 depositors as of June 30, 1964, 
is much greater than the number of de- 
positors in any year prior to 1932. The 
deposit balance in June 1964 was $415,- 
965,295, an amount greater than in any 
year prior to 1931. 

Almost all testimony favoring the bill’s 
enactment was presented by persons rep- 
resenting Government departments. 
There has never been an attempt made 
to survey the users of the System to de- 
termine their opinion in the matter. I 
suggest that they be polled before the 
drastic action proposed by this bill is 
adopted. 

If there is one basic reason why the 
Postal Savings System has not main- 
tained a stable number of depositors, or 
even increased in accounts, it is the obvi- 
ous fact that the Post Office Department 
has made no effort to encourage new ac- 
counts, but has actually discouraged 
such participation and has for many 
years appeared to be most eager to elim- 
inate this outright profitmaking enter- 
prise to the U.S. Government. I do sin- 
cerely believe that this important service 
to more than 1 million postal savings de- 
positors should be maintained as a serv- 
ice to those of our citizens desiring to 
use this method of depositing savings. 

I submit that enactment of H.R. 8030 
would be a distinct disadvantage to the 
more than 1 million present depositors, 
and would also adversely affect the 
American people as a result of a decrease 
in postal revenues without a compen- 
sating decrease in cost to the postal 
service. I believe it is fair to say that 
in addition to the loss of income, there 
would be an even further loss due to the 
necessity for absorbing certain costs that 
are presently apportioned to the Postal 
Savings System. 

I urge that H.R. 8030 be defeated. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Is the gentleman 
advocating that we permit the public to 
invest at an unreasonably low rate of 
return? Is the gentleman recommend- 
ing that the Government, in effect, 
fleece the public out of a proper return, 
to which they are entitled, on their 
money? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Not at all. 
We make it possible for the public to 
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purchase Federal bonds in any denomi- 
nation. If they do not like that, let them 
have this. 

This particular kind of deposit may be 
withdrawn any day. Apparently there 
are many people who like it. 

It is not a question of fleecing the 
public. They know perfectly well what 
the interest rate is. They place great 
reliance on this savings fund, and have 
done so over the years. 

If the competitive system can attract 
the money of the people of America 
away from postal savings, well and good, 
but I believe that so long as we have 
this big chunk of money which is being 
loaned to the Federal Government by 
the people at 2 percent that people 
should have the choice. All we are per- 
mitting them is freedom of choice. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The people are getting 
out of this business of depositing their 
money with the Federal Government as 
fast as they can. The deposits have 
gone down from $3.4 billion to less than 
$400 million. The people are getting out 
of this just as fast as they can. The 
gentleman will admit that, will he not? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. They are 
getting out of it quite rapidly, yes. Why 
not let them have the choice? There 
are only 50 employees involved. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of employees. Every post office in 
this land, if we coritinue the law, must 
hold itself available to offer postal sav- 
ings. Printing is involved. Manpower 
d involved. There are records to be 

ept. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL.] 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that I disagree with my good friend 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Oxtsen], but I sharply and totally dis- 
agree with him on this bill. 

The people of this country have always 
felt that if private enterprise could do a 
job we do not set up a Government cor- 
poration to do that job. 

Here is the Postal Savings System, 
which was originally set up to accommo- 
date people who came here from Europe, 
and were accustomed to having a govern- 
ment service of this kind. We established 
it for that purpose. Now, we have in- 
sured savings and loan associations and 
we have insured banks that pay 3, and 4 
percent interest. They are available in 
every community. We no longer need 
this Government system and it is about 
to lose money. It has gone downhill be- 
cause the private sector of the economy 
provides a much better service. 

If you want to vote for free enterprise 
and want to vote to let the private insti- 
tutions of this country do something 
better than the Government has been 
doing, this is your chance to cast that 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill be 
passed. It is an important bill and a 
good bill. It will save the Government 
money and get us out of a business that 
private enterprise can do better. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina IMr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 8030. The time 
is here when the Postal Savings System 
has outlived its usefulness. Both as a 
matter of economy and practicality it 
should be discontinued. 

At the time of its creation in 1910 the 
Postal Savings System was a most neces- 
sary and vital innovation. The decade 
preceding 1910 had witnessed recessions, 
depressions, and a swarm of bank 
failures. Public confidence in commer- 
cial banking was at a low ebb. 

The great influx of immigrants during 
this period also had a bearing on the 
creation of the Postal Savings System. 
To most of these people postal banking 
was a way of life. In their native lands 
the principle banking institution was the 
post office. In addition, much of the 
America of 1910 was a rural America and 
access to banking facilities was limited. 
Under these circumstances one can 
readily see why the Government found 
it necessary to establish a Postal Savings 
System. 

It started slowly in 1911 but during the 
next year the amount of depositors in- 
creased twentyfold. There was another 
sharp increase in the years throughout 
World War I. 

The boom years of the 1920’s brought 
a slight decline in depositors and dur- 
ing those years the amount remained 
relatively stationary at about 400,000. 
With the advent of the depression of the 
1930’s, however, the amount of 
depositors soared over the 1 and 2 mil- 
lions mark. World War II accelerated 
the growth even more until 1947 when a 
peak amount of 4.2 million depositors 
was reached. 

Since 1947, though, the Postal Savings 
System has experienced a steady decline 
not only in depositors but also in de- 
posits and depositories. In 1964 there 
were but 1.1 million depositors. 

Despite such a steady decrease in 
deposits and depositors, there still would 
be many arguments for the retention of 
the Postal Savings System if the system 
continued to show a profit. Un- 
fortunately this is not the case. In 1962 
the Postal Savings System had a net in- 
come of close to $1 million. In 1963 
that profit was cut to slightly under 
$500,000. Last year the Postal Savings 
System showed a profit of only $54,000. 
In 1965 the Postal Savings System will 
start to show a deficit. And the deficit 
is expected to keep growing each year 
thereafter. 

Above and beyond the purely econom- 
ical considerations there exists the ques- 
tion of whether the conditions which 
spawned the Postal Savings System are 
with us today. I would say that the 
answer to that question is decidedly “‘No.” 

First, there is the matter of commer- 
cial banks. The conditions in this area 
that existed in 1910 are by no means in 
existence today. Commercial banking 
institutions now enjoy the confidence of 
the public as they never have before. 
Moreover, the Federal Government has 
taken steps to insure the solvency and 
reliability of commercial banks. I refer 
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specifically to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
which secure, respectively, commercial 
banks and savings and loan institutions 
up to $10,000. 

Another aspect that ought not be over- 
looked is the obvious superiority that 
commercial banking institutions have 
over the Postal Savings System in the 
area of interest rates. From the begin- 
ning the interest rate paid out by the 
Postal Savings System has been a con- 
stant 2 percent, while commercial insti- 
tutions now allow 3 percent or more. As 
a matter of fact, incongruous as it 
sounds, a patron can receive a higher 
rate of interest in a post office by step - 
ping over to the next window and pur- 
chasing a U.S. Savings Bond that, at 
maturity, will pay over 3 percent. 

I might add here that there is a ceil- 
ing of $2,500 placed on each account in 
the Postal Savings System. This has 
been so since 1918. 

As I pointed out earlier, much of the 
United States in 1910 was rural. This 
was a prime consideration in the estab- 
lishment of the Postal Savings System. 
It was paramount that some sort of 
banking service be made available to 
those people in the hard-to-reach, re- 
mote areas. Today, however, the situa- 
tion is vastly different. Ninety percent 
of the Nation’s population is now urban 
or suburban. 

Banking facilities have grown corre- 
spondingly with the rise in nonrural 
population. New banking methods and 
hours have made commercial banking 
facilities available to all but those in 
the remotest regions. 

One of the more surprising aspects of 
the present Postal Savings System is that 
the greatest amount of deposits and de- 
positors are located in the big cities 
rather than in the small towns and rural 
areas. In 1964 first-class offices handled 
93 percent of the deposits and 96 percent 
of the depositors. This refutes the con- 
tention that the Postal Savings System 
is a necessary institution for residents of 
rural areas. 

My greatest concern over the discon- 
tinuance of the Postal Savings System is 
the fate of those postal employees wholly 
involved with its operation. And I may 
say that this is not my concern alone, 
but also that of the other members of 
the Post Office-Civil Service Committee. 
As a result of this concern the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions requested and received from the 
Post Office Department, a letter identify- 
ing the employees who would have to be 
reassigned to other work. There are only 
41 postal employees who work full time 
on the Postal Savings System’s work. Of 
those 41, 39 are in PFS—4 and only 2 in 
PFS-5. The Post Office Department has 
assured Congress that the 39 employees 
in grade 4 can easily be absorbed into 
the overall postal operation, and those in 
grade 5, while they would not necessar- 
ily be placed in positions comparable 
to the ones they now hold, they will 
face no reduction in grade because of 
this legislation. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has emphasized time and again 
that no one will lose their job or face a 
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reduction in pay, if the Postal Savings 
System is abolished. 

With my fears for postal employees al- 
leviated I give my full support to this 
legislation. This bill is a good one and, I 
feel, a necessary one. While a certain 
amount of deficit is unavoidable in the 
maintenance of a public service such as 
the Post Office Department, the growing 
losses that the continuance of the Postal 
Savings System will bring are most un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my distinguished 
colleagues to vote for the passage of H.R. 
8030. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina for his 
support. I now yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kress]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker and col- 
leagues, I want to say that I was one of 
the Members who voted against this bill 
in the full committee. I did that pri- 
marily because the question of what we 
would do with the displaced workers had 
not been resolved. I have since learned 
that the Post Office Department has as- 
sured us all of these 50 employees would 
be provided for in jobs they have been 
doing partially already, and nobody 
would lose their job because of the aboli- 
tion of this Postal Savings System. In 
view of that fact, I am happy to change 
my position and support the position of 
the chairman and the majority of the 
committee. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman 
and I am delighted at his change in posi- 
tion and commend his judgment. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 8030. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. OLSEN of Mon- 
tana) there were—ayes 87, noes 5. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 
uA motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1564) entitled “An act to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Hart, Mr. Lone of Missouri, 
Mr. Dirksen, and Mr. Hruska to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDING FISHERIES LOAN ACT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
S. 998, to amend section 4 of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
for the financing and refinancing of new 
and used fishing vessels, and to extend 
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the term during which the Secretary can 
make fisheries loans under the act. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
8. 998 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(a) of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1121), as amended (16 U.S.C. 742c(a)), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, under such rules and regulations 
and under such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, to make loans for financing or 
refinancing of the cost of purchasing, con- 
structing, equipping, maintaining, repairing, 
or operating new or used commercial fishing 
vessels or gear.” 

Src. 2. Section 4(b)(1) of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1121), as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 742c(b) (1)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) Bear an interest rate of not less than 
(a) a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
average market yield on outstanding Treasury 
obligations of comparable maturity, plus (b) 
such additional charge, if any, toward cover- 
ing other costs of the program as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be consistent with its 


Sec. 3. Amend section 4(b) of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1121), as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 742c(b)) by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(4) Loans shall be approved only upon 
the furnishing of such security or other rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment as the Secre- 
tary may require considering the objectives 
of this section which are to upgrade commer- 
cial fishing vessels and gear and to provide 
reasonable financial assistance not otherwise 
available to commercial fishermen. The pro- 
posed collateral for a loan must be of such a 
nature that, when considered with the integ- 
rity and ability of the management, and the 
applicant’s past and prospective earnings, 
repayment of the loan will be reasonably 
assured. 

“(5) The applicant shall possess the abil- 
ity, experience, resources, and other quali- 
fications necessary to enable him to operate 
and maintain new or used commercial fish- 
ing vessels or gear. 

“(6) Before the Secretary approves a loan 
for the purchase or construction of a new 
or used vessel which will not replace an 
existing commercial fishing vessel, he shall 
determine that the applicant's contemplated 
operation of such vessel in a fishery will not 
cause economic hardship or injury to the 
efficient vessel operators already operating in 
that fishery. 

“(7) An applicant for a fishery loan must 
be a citizen of the United States. 

“(8) The United States citizenship of each 
applicant shall be established within the 
meaning of section 2 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, as amended, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4(c) of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1121), as amended 
(16 U.S.C. sec. 742c(c)), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) There is created a fisheries loan fund, 
which shall be used by the Secretary as a 
revolving fund to make loans for financing 
and refinancing under this section. Any 
funds received by the Secretary on or before 
June 30, 1970, in payment of principal or 
interest on any loans so made shall be de- 
posited in the fund and be available for 
making additional loans under this section. 
The Secretary shall pay from the fund into 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal year, interest on the 
cumulative amount of appropriations avail- 
able as capital to the fund from and after 
July 1, 1965, less the average undispersed 
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cash balance in the fund during the year. 
The rate of such interest shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the average market yield dur- 
ing the month preceding each fiscal year on 
outstanding Treasury obligations of matu- 
rity comparable to the average maturity of 
loans made from the fund. Interest pay- 
ments may be deferred with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but any 
interest payments so deferred shall them- 
selves bear interest. Any funds received in 
the fisheries loan fund after June 30, 1970, 
and any balance remaining therein at the 
close of June 30, 1970 (at which time the 
fund shall cease to exist), shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the fisheries loan fund the sum of $20,000,000 
to provide initial capital.” 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall be 
effective July 1, 1965. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 4(c) of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, any bal- 
ance remaining in the fisheries loan fund at 
the close of June 30, 1965, shall be available 
to make loans for the purposes of section 4 
of said Act from July 1, 1965, to the close 
of June 30, 1970. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, S. 998 
is a bill designed to provide financial 
assistance to commercial fishermen. 

The fisheries loan fund was estab- 
lished in 1956 as a 10-year program, 
expiring June 30, 1965. There was au- 
thorized to be appropriated $10 million, 
but in 1958 this was increased to $20 
million. The program authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
for financing and refinancing the opera- 
tions of commercial fishing vessels and 
the maintenance, repair, and replace- 
ment of fishing vessels and gear. 

Mainly, S. 998 would extend for 5 years 
the period during which the Secretary 
would be authorized to make loans. It 
would authorize to be appropriated $20 
million as initial capital, and would ex- 
pand the program so as to provide loans 
for the purchase of new and used 
vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, the program has been 
most helpful. Bad debts have averaged 
only $40,000 per year, which is less than 
1 percent of the average outstanding 
balance of loans. 

Because of the hazardous nature of 
the fishing industry, most lending insti- 
tutions are either unwilling or unable 
to take the risk involved in long-term 
financing of fishing vessels and equip- 
ment. The assistance provided by S. 998 
would be available to the fisherman only 
after he has been advised that financial 
assistance is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms. 

The committee was unanimous in 
recommending enactment of this legis- 
lation. It is our feeling that this 5- 
year program would be of great benefit 
in restoring our commercial fishing fleet, 
while at the same time providing needed 
financial assistance to our commercial 
fishermen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr.GROSS. Will this bill make avail- 
able an additional $20 million? 

Mr. DINGELL. It would afford a total 
capital of $20 million. 

Mr.GROSS. How much is in the loan 
fund now? 

Mr. DINGELL. There would be a 
carryover of approximately $13 million, 
as I understand it, $5 million of which is 
unobligated and approximately $8 mil- 
lion is now obligated and would be re- 
turned to the fund for reappropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. What progress has been 
made in rebuilding the fishing fleet 
through this process? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would refer my good 
friend and colleague to the committee 
report which discusses this item at con- 
siderable length. I would point out that 
there has been a substantial number of 
loans made. On March 31, 1965, there 
were 1,600 applications for a total of $42 
million. A total of 849 applications for 
approximately $19 million were approved 
and 411 for about $9.6 million have been 
rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we actually getting 
fishing trawlers on the high seas through 
this loan procedure? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would say to my good 
friend that this program has been found 
by the Department of the Interior and 
the Federal agencies which have re- 
quested its enactment to have a highly 
desirable effect on our commercial fish- 
eries. It has had the effect not only of 
upgrading the equipment of many of our 
commercial fishing vessels but also pro- 
vided a significant amount of new con- 
struction. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is this country 
going to get large fishing trawlers such 
as the Russians have, with processing 
and refrigeration plants aboard? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would have to say to 
the gentleman that I do not believe we 
have gotten the kind of large vessels that 
the Russians have; we have not gotten 
them through this program. Nor have 
we gotten the mother ships, to which I 
think the gentleman has reference, which 
serve as tenders for large fleets of smaller 
catching vessels. I would have to admit 
to the gentleman that this legislation 
has not accomplished that end. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the Members 
should recognize that these loans are 
only available where fishing vessel own- 
ers have been unable to obtain such 
loans from private sources, so that it is 
not a case of competing with private 
industry. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support this legislation. I think in 
candor we would have to admit that 
while this has not proven to be the ve- 
hicle by which we might fully restore 
the position of the United States in fish- 
ing on the high seas, at least it has kept 
us from going into a period of further 
decline. 
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One of my colleagues commented to 
me that one of the objections to this 
program was on the ground that it con- 
tained a subsidization of interest rates. 
I would like to point out that while the 
legislation has permitted an interest 
rate as low as 3 percent, in fact the pol- 
icy has been to charge 5 percent. 

Therefore, the money that the Gov- 
ernment is putting in is being put out at 
a higher rate of interest than that at 
which the Government is required to 
borrow. The only exception to that was 
after the disaster in Alaska, when 3- 
percent loans were made there as part 
of the Government’s overall program to 
try to assist a stricken area. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to report to the Members of Con- 
gress an incredible situation existing to- 
day regarding our Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

Information which I have obtained in- 
dicates that members of the Job Corps, a 
segment of the so-called poverty pro- 
gram instigated by this administration, 
are receiving preference at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals over our veterans 
of World Wars I and II, and the Vietnam 
and Korean conflicts. 

This is an intolerable situation, a di- 
rect insult to the men and women who 
have served their country in war and 
peace and merits an immediate investi- 
gation by the House Armed Services and 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees and other 
appropriate bodies of the Congress. 

The latest figures made available to me 
indicate there are nearly 15,000 veterans 
on the waiting list to be admitted to VA 
hospitals. 

And, while these 15,000 veterans wait 
for much needed and deserved hospitali- 
zation, Job Corps men are obtaining hos- 
pitalization at VA hospitals. 

It is remarkable to note that our men 
fighting in Vietnam are not even eligible 
under existing law to receive VA hospi- 
talization except for disabilities incurred 
in service. 

Compounding this discrimination 
against the veterans of this Nation is the 
fact that the administration this year 
attempted to shut down 11 VA hospitals 
and 4 domiciliaries despite the long wait- 
ing list of eligible veterans, and only re- 
cently partially rescinded this order due 
to the great outcry from Congress and 
the general public. 

On January 18, 1965, only 5 days after 
the administration announced its cut- 
back of VA hospital and domiciliary serv- 
ice by closing of the 15 installations, an 
order went out to VA hospital directors, 
medical directors, domiciliaries, and VA 
outpatient clinics, and managers of re- 
gional offices with outpatient clinics. 

This order instructed these VA officials 
to provide short-term hospitalization for 
enrolled Job Corps members. 
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I have obtained a copy of this circular 
which sets up a program of hospitaliza- 
tion for these Job Corps members. It 
has not been publicized and apparently 
has not been given widespread attention 
since its issuance 6 months ago. 

As a Member of Congress from Indiana 
I am aware of the Job Corps program 
which has already caused great contro- 
versy in our State. 

Justice Department and FBI officials 
were called in to investigate a scandal at 
a Job Corps Center at Camp Atterbury, 
Ind., and the allegations made in that 
case are of the most serious nature and 
revolting to decent citizens. 

Reports of these young Job Corps men 
causing disturbances in nearby cities and 
towns are widespread, and the program 
is being watched with great apprehension 
by the people of Indiana. 

I would also draw your attention to 
the fact that some of these Job Corps 
men are drawing more money for their 
training than are some members of the 
armed services now fighting for their 
country in the jungles of Vietnam. 

My investigation of this situation indi- 
cates that the VA is taking care of Job 
Corps trainees and is in the process of 
compiling statistics on these cases. As 
soon as these figures are available I will 
make them public by reporting them to 
the Members of Congress. 

It is also important to note that it is 
now illegal to take care of merchant sea- 
men in VA hospitals ahead of veterans, 
and to give Job Corps men this prefer- 
ence over veterans is repugnant to the 
very principles this Nation stands for. 

Heretofore the VA on occasion has ad- 
mitted employees or persons at the re- 
quest of other agencies of Government. 
But in such cases, the Government has 
had bona fide responsibility for such 
medical service. 

Never before, to my best judgment and 
knowledge, has a group been hospitalized 
categorically, without regard as to the 
origin of their disabilities or the respon- 
sibility for treatment of such condition. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
Congress should protest most vehemently 
the admission of Job Corps men to VA 
hospitals ahead of the 15,000 veterans on 
the waiting list. 

This is an urgent matter and should be 
investigated and rectified with all pos- 
sible haste. 

Despite the wording of the Job Corps 
hospital admission circular, which pro- 
vides that admission of Job Corps men 
shall not interfere with the care and 
treatment of veterans, the record shows 
there are 15,000 veterans on the waiting 
list for these hospitals. Every admission 
of a Job Corps man takes a bed away 
from a veteran. 

Mr.MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

As a cosponsor of the House version of 
one of the bills before the House today, 
S. 998, I would like to note for the rec- 
ord how successful this program has 
been and what a help to the fishing in- 
dustry, particularly to the port of New 
Bedford. In its revised form it will be 
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The fisheries loan program has the 
purpose of upgrading and modernizing 
the commercial fishing fleet of the 
United States and to contribute, there- 
fore, to more efficient and profitable 
fishing operations in this country. 
These are objectives not only in the in- 
terest of the domestic fishing industry, 
but in the overall national interest as 
well. This 8-year-old program expired 
June 30. The bill before the House 
would extend the program until 1970 and 
would authorize to be appropriated $20 
million for a renewed and expanded loan 
program. 

For an industry caught between an 
unchecked flood of imports and rising 
costs and burdensome restrictions, this 
program has filled the “credit gap.” It 
has been of immeasurable value to the 
industry and has been, with little doubt, 
the principal factor in the preservation 
of more than 1,000 fishing vessels that 
would otherwise have been lost to our 
diminishing fishing fleet. 

The effectiveness of the program is at- 
tested to, I believe, and its value proven 
by statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, which adminis- 
ters the act. As of July 31, 1964, the 
Bureau reports, a total of 142 fishing ves- 
sels had been replaced and 588 others 
had been converted, rebuilt, repaired, or 
reequipped with new gear or engines un- 
der the loan program. In addition, 280 
vessel mortgages and lienable debts of 
another 255 vessels were refinanced. 
Many of these were multipurpose loans. 

A new provision in the act, incorpo- 
rated in S. 998, could be most important 
to the fishing industry. It would permit 
loans for vessels other than for those re- 
placing an existing vessel or one lost to 
the fleet. In other words, the owner 
who wished to build a new, larger and 
more modern vessel could find a buyer 
for his old vessel, and that vessel could 
be financed under the loan program. 
This would permit younger men to en- 
ter the industry as boatowners, and 
young owners to trade up for a better, 
more efficient vessel. 

This aspect of the bill is very impor- 
tant, for one of the major problems of 
the New England fishing industry, for 
example, has been the lack of young 
blood because of the difficulties of ves- 
sel financing. 

Mr. Speaker, this program is a valu- 
able one and one that has a record of 
proven effectiveness. In many cases it 
has meant the difference between con- 
tinued operation for a boatowner or the 
loss of a vessel to the fleet, the loss of 
jobs, and the further decline of the 
American fishing industry. 

The impact of foreign competition has 
increased the need for reasonable long- 
term financing for fishing vessels and 
gear. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
give this program their enthusiastic sup- 


port. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
Rivers] 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 998, a bill to ex- 
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tend for an additional 5 years the 
fishery loan program administered by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of 
the Department of Interior. 

This legislation is aimed at assuring 
loans for the continued upgrading and 
modernization of the commercial fishing 
fleet of the United States. If enacted, it 
would continue to limit loans from an 
existing revolving fund to applicants un- 
able to secure financial assistance from 
other sources at reasonable rates. This 
program has filled the credit gap and has 
been of immeasurable value to the fish- 
ing industry. Indeed it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in many cases it has 
meant the difference between continued 
operation for a boatowner or the loss of 
a vessel to the fleet and the loss of the 
jobs of many Americans. 

The effectiveness of this program and 
its contribution to the economic welfare 
to my State of Alaska is indicated by sta- 
tistics from the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Since the program was 
started, and as of April 30, 1965, the Bu- 
reau reports that 189 loans had been 
made to Alaskans through its Alaska 
office, totaling $1,824,000. Additionally, 
it is estimated that between 40 and 50 
loans have been made to Alaskans 
through the Seattle office of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. 

The fishing vessel loan program is a 
valuable one, and almost self-sustaining, 
the percentage of bad debts being less 
than 1 percent of the average annual 
outstanding balance of loans. It is es- 
sential that the program be renewed and 
I urge, therefore, that S. 998 be approved. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GarMatTz]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in wholehearted support of this bill. 
However, I would like to read a statement 
which appeared in the Baltimore papers 
as of yesterday. I believe it will be of 
some benefit to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. It reads in part as follows: 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has 
made a quiet proposal to build two ultra- 
modern stern trawlers with counterpart 
funds in Poland, the Seattle Times reported 


today. 

A dispatch from the Times Washington 
correspondent said the unpublicized pro- 
posal is reported to have been indorsed by 
the State and Commerce Departments and 
will be submitted to the Budget Bureau for 
further action. 

The story said the proposal stems from 
official concern over two problems: the sup- 
ply of American-owned foreign currency—so- 
called counterpart funds—is growing faster 
than the Government can spend it. And the 
Government feels use of outmoded equipment 
by American fishermen is contributing to the 
decline of the American fishing industry. 

“The Polish fishing vessel construction in- 
dustry is one of the most advanced in the 
world,” said the Times story. “But the pro- 
posal to build the ships outside the United 
States—especially in a Communist country— 
seems certain to cause an explosive reaction 
among hard-pressed domestic shipbuilders.” 


Mr. Speaker, I have written today to 
the Bureau of Fisheries and also to the 
Bureau of the Budget and have asked for 
an explanation of this particular article. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
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Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I rise to urge 
enactment of S. 998. 

When bipartisan support wrote into 
law the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
no one could imagine the fantastic suc- 
cess shown by the bill's fourth section. 
This provision has enabled the Secretary 
of the Interior to assist repair and re- 
placement of fishing vessels and their 
gear. But this program expired on June 
30, 1965. Now we must amend and ex- 
pand this legislation. 

Operating a fishing vessel is a little 
less than romantic and a little more than 
dangerous. Because of the extremely 
hazardous nature of the business, com- 
mercial lending institutions are often un- 
willing or unable to provide fishermen 
with low-interest, long-range loans. In 
1956 the Government of the United 
States recognized this hardship by allo- 
cating $10 million to assist needy fisher- 
men. In 1958 the fund was increased 
to $20 million. Today we ask only a 
continuation of our 1958 appropriation. 

Bipartisan agreement recognizes that 
loans to fisheries constitute one of the 
great modern successes of our democ- 
racy. Through July of 1964 Govern- 
ment financing had helped replace 142 
fishing vessels, had enabled 25 craft to 
convert to purse seiners, and most sig- 
nificantly, had helped repair and re- 
furnish 663 vessels. Moreover, 280 ves- 
sel mortgages and 255 lienable debts were 
refinanced. 

Mr. Speaker, the fisheries loan pro- 
gram is economically sound. Of the ap- 
proximately $16 million borrowed since 
1956, nearly 70 percent has been repaid. 
By their contributions to the economy 
of the United States, the 850 borrowers 
have more than lived up to the confi- 
dence shown by Congress. 

Why, then, does the fishing industry 
today desperately need financial assist- 
ance? Mr. Speaker, in recent years the 
American share of the world seafood 
production has slipped from second place 
to fifth place. Rather, I should say that 
our portion has been shoved aside, thrust 
downward. Russian and Japanese fleets 
each year are surpassing us in modern- 
izing their craft. Strenuous efforts we 
have undertaken to conserve and to re- 
plenish our fish stocks will be wasted if 
we do not have adequate harvesting 
facilities. 

We simply cannot afford to abandon a 
basic staple of our diet. We cannot bur- 
den the consumer with higher prices as 
a result of our neglect to assure efficient 
harvesting. We must enable the Amer- 
ican fishing industry to regain its right- 
ful share of the world market. 

One feature of S. 998 allows the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to assist needy fish- 
ermen. Now in the 1956 act, loans were 
granted only to those operators seeking 
to rehabilitate or replace existing vessels 
or those lost in disasters. The new legis- 
lation removes the “existing vessel” re- 
quirement. From the testimony of fish- 
ermen, and from the response of the In- 
terior Department, there is little fear 
that this new bill would economically 
damage existing operators. The new 
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measure specifically prohibits loans 
where ruinous competition could injure 
established operators. We seek only 
greater fisheries production through 
proper loan investment. 

As for the interest rates on loans, the 
new bills contemplate a formula to re- 
place the existing flat minimum charge 
of 3 percent. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has informed us that 5 percent is 
the fee normally required, and he has 
said that this interest charge will prob- 
ably remain. But the new provision will 
enable the Secretary to adjust interest 
rates so that they are relevant to the 
economic situation surrounding the bor- 
rower. 

As well as continuing authorization for 
loans through 1970, the new bill amends 
the 1956 act in that a permanent fund 
is created. Such a revolving fund where 
one loan repaid finances another loan 
is essential to promote the national in- 
terest and to rescue a vital but fragile 
element of our economy. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 998 will enable us to 
encourage individual initiative. Like 
many programs enacted by Congress, 
fishing vessel loans bolster the free enter- 
prise system by providing assistance 
needed to meet world competition. 
These men risk their lives and their live- 
lihood to fish the seas. This bill will not 
eliminate the risk but will help fisher- 
men to better meet the challenges they 
face. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan on his pres- 
entation of the problems which brought 
about this legislation and it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to support Senate 
bill 998, providing authority for loans, 
for financing and refinancing of opera- 
tion, maintenance, replacement, repair, 
and equipment of fishing gear and ves- 
sels; also, providing for research into 
the basic problems of our Nation’s 
fisheries. 

Since I represent a district where 
fishing is a major industry and its related 
employment is of tremendous interest, I 
am deeply interested in all programs 
which affect competitive position of our 
fishing industry. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Interior of Appropria- 
tions we are constantly aware of the 
need for conservation of this resource and 
for upgrading the American equipment. 

Our U.S. fishing fleet is composed 
largely of old and obsolete vessels. High 
costs associated with operation of ves- 
sels of this type contribute to the diffi- 
culties our fishermen have in competing 
with imported fish products. Neverthe- 
less, present vessels must be kept in op- 
eration until new, modern replacements 
can be obtained. To do otherwise would 
cause a general loss of traditional mar- 
kets to imported products and cause 
unemployment among not only vessel 
crews, but also suppliers and those en- 
gaged in processing the catch. Over 800 
vessel operators have received financial 
assistance from this program during the 
last 8% years. As these vessel owners 
were unable to obtain financial assist- 
ance from any other source, it is reason- 
able to conclude that many of them 
would now be out of business if the loan 
fund had not been available. 
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Under provisions of the bill loans, in- 
terest rates of 3 percent are required, and 
loans mature in less than 10 years. In 
addition, no loan may be made unless 
the applicant has applied for reasonable 
financial assistance and has been ad- 
vised that assistance is not available on 
reasonable terms. 

We are sometimes asked to explain 
why a fund of this type is required when 
we have two other financial assistance 
programs. These are the fishing vessel 
construction subsidy program, which was 
recently expanded and extended to 1969, 
and the mortgage insurance program. 
The construction subsidy program pro- 
vides for payment of construction dif- 
ferential subsidies on the construction 
of new vessels which meet very rigid 
requirements. The mortgage insurance 
program also provides primarily for the 
construction of new vessels, although 
reconstruction and reconditioning of 
other vessels may sometimes be included. 
These two programs do assist greatly in 
promoting and upgrading our fleet and 
enabling it to meet foreign competition. 
However, the problem of financing or re- 
financing maintenance and repairs to 
older vessels still remains, as the vast 
majority of banks and other commer- 
cial lenders are unwilling or unable to 
make long-term loans on fishing vessels. 
In most cases banks restrict their loans 
on collateral other than real estate or 
insured mortgages to about 3 years. 
Consequently, it is impossible for them 
to assist vessels requiring major repairs 
or refinancing because vessel owners 
cannot repay the loans within such a 
limited period. As a result, the average 
lending institutions, which in many cases 
are not familiar with problems of the 
industry, are either unwilling or unable 
to take risks involved in long-term 
financing for fishing vessels and their 
equipment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 998 to amend section 4 of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. In 
our area of the United States, our com- 
mercial fishermen have faced an increas- 
ingly difficult struggle in their attempt 
to continue fishing in the North Pacific. 

The once plentiful salmon runs have 
been greatly reduced, and the once 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of hali- 
but are rapidly disappearing. 

It is absolutely necessary that the 
American fisherman be in a position to 
modernize his equipment in order to fish 
on a year-round basis and to fish success- 
fully on the high seas. In the past many 
Government regulations, including the 
40-foot limitation, have created a situa- 
tion wherein the American commercial 
fishermen’s equipment has been inferior 
to that of the Japanese and Russians. 
The commercial fishermen of the Pacific 
Northwest must modernize if they are to 
exist, and in order to do this they must 
have loan funds available. 

I am hopeful that the next 5 or 10 
years will see the building of all-weather 
fishing boats capable of withstanding the 
winter weather of the Gulf of Alaska so 
they can fish the winter crab season as 
well as the summer fish season. In this 
way, we can perhaps save our vanishing 
fishing industry. 
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I commend the committee for having 
presented this bill, and I hope that my 
colleagues will vote in support of it. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as the Rep- 
resentative in Congress of the historic 
North Shore of Massachusetts, and 
especially the world-famous fishing cen- 
ter of Gloucester, I believe I have a keen 
appreciation of the importance of the 
fisheries loan program which S. 998 con- 
tinues. 

In order to extend the life of this pro- 
gram, I introduced a bill and supported 
it before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries earlier this year. 
The Senate, however, passed S. 998 be- 
fore that committee had reported House- 
initiated legislation. After studying the 
Senate version and observing that it con- 
tained desirable provisions beyond those 
in the various House bills, I advised the 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee that I would sup- 
port S. 998 if reported to the House. 

It is for this purpose, therefore, that I 
rise—to express the hope that the Mem- 
bers of this House will approve S. 998 and 
thereby authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make further loans for the 
financing and refinancing of both new 
and older types of fishing vessels. This 
expanded program offers great hope for 
much-needed further modernization of 
our commercial fishing fleet. At the 
same time, the bill before us requires no 
additional appropriation now because of 
the success of the revolving fund pro- 
gram over the past 8 years. 

Although section 4(c) of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, and 
which S. 998 further amends, authorizes 
$20 million to be appropriated to provide 
capital for the fisheries loan fund, a total 
of less than $14 million has thus far 
actually been put into the fund. Illus- 
trating how well the revolving fund 
works, I call your attention to the fact 
that during the 8 years it has been in 
existence, 850 applications have been ap- 
proved for loans totaling $19 million, 
while thus far $9 million of principal has 
been repaid along with nearly $2 million 
in interest. Losses have been gratify- 
ingly low, $320,000 in the same 8-year 
period. 

While this program has been of little 
or no expense to the Government, it has 
encouraged American fishermen to stay 
in business. It permits the Secretary of 
the Interior to make loans for the financ- 
ing and refinancing of the operation, 
maintenance, replacement, and repair of 
fishing vessels and gear and for research 
into basic problems of the fisheries. In 
addition to extending this basic program 
for an additional 5 years, S. 998 expands 
the scope to allow loans to be made 
whether or not the vessels to be acquired 
by the applicants will replace existing 
vessels. 

“In regard to this new phase of the 
fisheries loan program, Director Donald 
L. McKernan of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries sees it as a means of at- 
tracting younger men to the fishing in- 
dustry while further modernizing the 
fishing fleet. Previously, younger fisher- 
men have found that they were ineligible 
for loans because they had no vessel of 
their own to replace. Similarly, a vessel 
owner may have been unable to obtain 
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a loan to replace an old vessel because 
of his inability to locate a purchaser who 
has the means of financing the old ves- 
sel. Also, the vessel owner was ineligi- 
ble for a new loan if he sold his old ves- 
sel for continued use as a commercial 
fishing vessel because he was not actu- 
ally replacing a vessel that had left the 
fleet. S. 998 seeks to resolve these prob- 
lems and thereby assure more vessels in 
the fishing fleet. 

Because of the obvious risks involved, 
private financing on reasonable terms 
still is not available to most small fish- 
ing boat operators. Therefore, the fish- 
eries loan program has been broadly rec- 
ognized as filling a very real need. I 
hope that this House will vote for its 
continuance by approving S. 998. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as an in- 
dication of the type of competition our 
fishermen must meet on the fishing 
banks, I include at this point in the 
Recorp an article from today’s National 
Observer, which is a very good account 
of the Soviet operations off the New 
England coast. 

This report, by Mason Philip Smith, 
contrasts the massive state-owned So- 
viet fleet with the individually owned 
and often obsolete vessels employed by 
our own fishermen. For example, the 
Russians are currently operating a fleet 
that includes 43 stern trawlers nearly 
300 feet in length. The United States 
cannot claim one single vessel of com- 
parable size or design. 

The article follows: 


Way U.S. FISHERMEN Worry Axsour RED 
HERRING—Just 95 Mites Away, RussraA's 
FLOATING Crry 

(By Mason Philip Smith) 

Care Cop, Mass.—Not everyone hurrying 
to Newport, R.I., over the Fourth of July 
weekend was rushing to the annual New- 
port Jazz Festival. While the roads around 
Newport were clogged with festival-goers, a 
209-foot-long Russian water and fuel tanker, 
the Kartaly, glided into the harbor. 

As interested as they might have been in 
listening to American jazz, the Russians had 
250,000 gallons of water on their minds. The 
Kartaly is one of several fuel and water 
tankers supplying the huge Soviet fishing 
fleet operating near Georges Bank off the tip 
of Cape Cod. 

The usual Soviet practice is to supply 
their ships with water from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. However, the Kartaly’s captain de- 
cided to try to obtain water in Newport, 
rather than make the haul to Halifax. 


PROBLEM WITH DOCKING 


Twenty-four hours after she glided into 
the jazz city, the Kartaly sailed out, without 
the 250,000 gallons of water. Newport ofii- 
cials, citing the current New England 
drought, said they had not given the Rus- 
sian captain any water because he did not 
need it for his crew, but intended to trans- 
fer it to the fleet at sea. Even if there had 
been water to spare, there would have been 
trouble getting it aboard the Kartaly, which 
draws 17 feet of water. The only dock 
available at Newport for a vessel of the 
Kartaly’s size has only 18 feet of water at 
dockside, too small a margin to maneuver 
the Soviet tanker in safety. 

The Kartaly’s appearance in Newport 
merely dramatized the presence of a Russian 
fleet of 148 trawlers that is cruising the 
traditional American fishing grounds 95 
miles off Cape Cod. There is no mistaking 
them, not with the hammer and sickle 
boldly affixed to their smokestacks. From 
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the air at night, the Soviet fleet looks like 
a floating city; by day it resembles an in- 
vasion force preparing to land troops. 

In fact, New England fishermen consider 
the Russian trawlers just that—an invasion 
force that threatens the Nation's fish supply. 
Yet there is nothing they can do, for Georges 
Bank and the famous Grand Banks off New- 
foundland, where the Russians have a sim- 
ilar fleet, are in international waters, and 
thus open fishing for all comers. 

WHY RED CATCHES COULD HURT 

Actually, the American fishermen are not 
competing directly with the Russians. The 
Soviet fishermen want herring, and red and 
silver hake; the Americans generally fish for 
haddock, cod, pollack, wolf fish, black-backed 
flounder, sole, and yellowtail. But the 
Americans say that the extensive Russian 
herring fishing will damage their catches, be- 
cause the haddock, cod, and the other fish 
of Georges Bank feed on herring. 

Russia’s move into the North Atlantic fish- 
ing banks came only a few years ago, and 
stemmed largely from the fact that the tradi- 
tional Soviet fishing grounds in the Baltic, 
Caspian, and Black Seas have been over- 
exploited. But the move has been extensive 
and efficient. In 1963, the last year for which 
full figures are available, the Soviets took 
1,679,093 metric tons of fish from the North 
Atlantic, nearly four times the amount 
caught by American fishermen. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union is spending $320 million a 
year on its ocean-going fishing fleet, and to- 
day is the fourth-ranking fishing nation, 
topped only by Japan, Peru, and Communist 
China. The United States ranks fifth. 

The Russian fishing fleet here is kept un- 
der surveillance by the Navy and the US. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, which keeps 
track of the Russian catch and notifies U.S. 
fishermen where the Soviets are fishing. The 
Russian fleet currently consists of 43 stern 
trawlers 278 feet long, 94 smaller side trawl- 
ers, a fuel and water tanker, and 10 base 
ships, which include refrigerated vessels and 
cargo and transport ships. Both men and 
women serve in the crews, with the women 
acting as cooks and stewardesses, and work- 
ing in the fish-processing operations aboard 
the larger ships. 

NOTHING FOR THE SEA GULLS 

Typical of the larger Soviet fishing boats 
are the Pushkin-class trawlers operating at 
Georges Bank. These fish factories, carry- 
ing a crew of 100, can freeze 50 tons of fish 
in 24 hours. They are also equipped to can 
and render fish, and to turn the heads, 
frames, and tails into fish meal for use as an 
animal-feed supplement. So efficient are 
these operations that the remains thrown 
overboard are not enough to attract a follow- 
ing of sea gulls, as American fishing vessels 
do. 

The Russians are also operating trawlers 
out of Cuba, under a treaty signed 3 years 
ago. These Havana-based ships, each of 
which carries 8 to 10 Cuban trainees, have 
been observed fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and at Georges Bank and the Grand Banks. 
U.S. officials say they expect to see Cuban 
trawlers soon in areas where they have never 
fished before, as a result of the Russian 
training program. 

The Soviet fishing fleet is modern. Though 
occasionally an older ship will be seen, most 
of the trawlers are only 5 to 10 years old. 
But while the Russians are using bulldozer 
methods to harvest the sea, American fisher- 
men might be said to be doing their job 
with a rusty plow. The average age of New 
England fishermen is about 60, and the aver- 
age fishing boat is 40 to 50 years old. More- 
over, most American fishing boats are wooden, 
while the Russians are of steel. Few Amer- 
ican ships are equipped to freeze fish. 


CONGRESS TO THE RESCUE 


One reason for this difference is that the 
Russian fleet is government operated; the 
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American fishing industry has traditionally 
been a small business, often a family opera- 
tion. But another reason is an ancient law 
forbidding American fishermen to replace 
their boats with vessels constructed in for- 
eign shipyards, where vessels often can be 
built for half the cost. The last session of 
Congress, however, realizing the crippling 
effect of this law, authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to pay up to 50 percent of 
the cost of constructing new fishing vessels, 
under certain provisions. 

In an attempt to protect their fishing in- 
dustries, both the United States and Canada 
have made it illegal for foreign nations to 
land fish at their ports in the same vessels 
that caught the fish. This means European 
fishermen have had to take their catches 
back to Europe, then ship them to the two 
North American nations. 

Now the French have devised a plan for 
avoiding the transatlantic shipments. France 
plans to build a $3 million fishing port on 
the tiny French-owned island of St. Pierre 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. The 
port will be open to use by other countries, 
thus saving the expense of shipping catches 
home for export to the United States and 
Canada. Japan has already signed a contract 
to use the French facility. The American 
fishing industry, it seems, will soon have 
more than the Russians to worry about. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of S. 998, a bill 
to amend section 4 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, as amended. Presently, 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, as amended, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make loans for the 
purposes of financing and refinancing 
the replacement, repairs, and mainte- 
nance of commercial fishing vessels. It 
also authorizes the making of loans for 
research into the basic problems of the 
fisheries. 

Under the present authority of section 
4 of the act, a loan can be made for a 
new or used commercial fishing vessel 
only when it is used as a replacement 
for a fishing vessel that is then operating 
in the fleet or is lost. S. 998 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
loans for, among other things, the pur- 
chase or construction of a commercial 
fishing vessel without regard to whether 
the vessel will replace an existing vessel. 

Experience in administering this pro- 
gram during the past 8 years has shown 
that there is a definite need to broaden 
the scope of the fisheries loan program. 
In addition to the need to upgrade and 
modernize the commercial fishing vessel 
fleet, which is the principal objective of 
this program, there is also a need to 
attract younger men to the fishing in- 
dustry. S. 998 would help in making this 
possible. 

Under this bill we could provide assist- 
ance in financing the purchase of a used 
vessel when the seller was interested in 
obtaining a larger, more modern vessel 
and could use the funds for a down- 
payment on the new vessel. It would 
enable a younger fisherman to come into 
the fishery. It would also assist the 
young fisherman who has a very poor or 
obsolete vessel to obtain one that might 
be considerably better when he cannot 
afford to buy a new vessel. 

At the present time the fisherman with 
the older vessel cannot obtain a loan for 
replacement with a larger, more modern 
vessel because he is unable to find a pur- 
chaser who has a means of financing the 
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purchase of the older vessel. If he sells 
it as a commercial fishing vessel, he will 
be ineligible for a loan under the fish- 
eries loan fund program because he is 
not replacing a vessel that has actually 
left the fleet or is lost. Most such ves- 
sels are not easily adaptable to other 


uses. 

I believe that this proposed legislation 
will result in a further modernization of 
the commercial fishing vessel fleet, while 
at the same time present an opportunity 
to attract younger people into the in- 
dustry. As in the present case, the au- 
thority to make these loans would be lim- 
ited by section 4 of the act to situations 
where there is evidence that the appli- 
cant was otherwise unable to obtain fi- 
nancial assistance on reasonable terms. 
In addition, we would require that the 
loan applicant demonstrate experience 
and ability in the operation of fishing 
vessels. This would provide assurance 
against persons with no experience or 
only marginal experience in the fisheries 
from using the loan program to enter the 
fishery. 

I believe that this proposal will fill a 
gap in our present credit system and re- 
move a major impediment to our efforts 
to modernize the commercial fishing ves- 
sel fleet. 

It is anticipated that the additional 
loan applications which would be re- 
ceived under this proposal can be han- 
dled by the present staff and without an 
increase in the administrative expense 
limitation. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, as one who is from 
Boston and has some familiarity with the 
problems of our hard-pressed fishing in- 
dustry, I am most happy to support S. 
998 which will provide a much-needed 
boost to a declining but vital industry. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill S. 998. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 998. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


U.S, CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 71) to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, 
providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the South 
Pacific Commission. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 3(a) of 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership and partici- 
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pation by the United States in the South 
Pacific Commission and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor”, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
280b) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) such sums as may be required 
annually, not to exceed $200,000 per fiscal 
year, for the payment by the United States 
of its proportionate share of the expenses of 
the Commission and its auxiliary and sub- 
sidiary bodies, as set forth in article XIV 
of the agreement establishing the South 
Pacific Commission.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 71 is similar to a resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs dealing with the same subject 
matter. 

The resolution deals with the South 
Pacific Commission, of which the United 
States has been a member for some time 
pursuant to public law. The resolution 
is the authorization providing for the 
contribution of the United States to that 
organization. 

The South Pacific Commission is an 
international organization established in 
1947. The membership of the Commis- 
sion includes Australia, France, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Western Samoa. The Com- 
mission was created to facilitate cooper- 
ation between the governments which 
administer non-self-governing territories 
in the South Pacific in promoting eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
peoples of such territories. The principal 
functions of the Commission were out- 
lined in the agreement establishing the 
Commission, as follows: 

First. To study, formulate, and recom- 
mend measures for the development of, 
and where necessary the coordination of 
services affecting, the economic and so- 
cial rights and welfare of the inhabitants 
of the territories within the scope of the 
Commission, particularly in respect of 
agriculture—including animal husband- 
ry—communications, transport, fisheries, 
forestry, industry, labor, marketing, pro- 
duction, trade and finance, public works, 
education, health, housing, and social 
welfare; 

Second. To provide for and facilitate 
research in technical, scientific, econom- 
ic, and social fields in the territories 
within the scope of the Commission, and 
to insure the maximum cooperation and 
coordination of the activities of research 
bodies; 

Third. To make recommendations for 
the coordination of local projects in any 
of the fields mentioned in the previous 
subparagraphs which have regional sig- 
nificance and for the provisions of tech- 
nological assistance from a wider field 
not otherwise available to a territorial 
administration; 

Fourth. To provide technical assist- 
ance, advice, and information—including 
statistical and other materials—for the 
participating governments; and 

Fifth. To promote cooperation with 
nonparticipating governments and with 
nongovernmental organizations of a pub- 
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lic or quasi-public character having com- 
mon interests in the area, in matters 
within the competence of the Commis- 
sion. 

In carrying out its duties, the Com- 
mission is assisted by three principal 
auxiliary bodies: The Research Council, 
which makes recommendations to the 
Commission on research needs of the 
territories concerned, arranges for the 
carrying out of research projects ap- 
proved by the Commission end coordi- 
nates research activities of other bodies 
working within the field of the Commis- 
sion’s activities; the Conference, com- 
posed of local delegates from each of the 
territories, which meets periodically to 
discuss matters of common interest and 
to make recommendations to the Com- 
mission on matters within its compe- 
tence; and the Secretariat, which is lo- 
cated at Noumea, New Caledonia, and 
currently numbers 61 technical, admin- 
istrative, and clerical personnel. 

The member governments pay the sal- 
aries, allowances, and expenses of the 
Commission and their staffs and of dele- 
gates and advisers to the Conferences. 
Each member government also contrib- 
utes to a joint fund established for the 
use of the Commission in carrying out 
its work. 

U.S. participation in the South Pacific 
Commission was authorized by the Con- 
gress in Public Law 403, 80th Congress 
(62 Stat. 15). At the time of the enact- 
ment of that legislation, the Commis- 
sion’s activities were confined to areas 
south of the Equator. On the U.S. side, 
therefore, only American Samoa, with 
a population of approximately 20,000, 
was covered. At that time, the United 
States agreed to make an annual contri- 
bution to the Commission in an amount 
sufficient to cover 12.5 percent of the 
Commission’s budget. 

Subsequently, the territorial scope of 
the Commission was extended to include 
Guam, with a population of 70,000, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
with a population of 81,000, both located 
north of the Equator. Also, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, having ceased to administer 
Netherlands New Guinea—now West 
Irlan—the Netherlands withdrew from 
the Commission. The Netherlands share 
of the Commission’s budget was divided 
and added to the assessments for calens 
dar year 1963 of the remaining member 
governments. During later negotiations, 
it was agreed that the U.S. share of the 
Commission’s future budgets should be 
raised to 20 percent, subject to congres- 
sional authorization and appropriation 
of the necessary funds. 

In 1964, upon the attainment of its 
independence, Western Samoa was in- 
vited by the participating governments 
to become a fully participating govern- 
ment in the Commission, and as such, its 
representatives attended the annual 
conference held in October 1964. The 
shares of the participating governments 
currently are as follows: 


Percent 
JO | a ee ae ee ee ee ee 32 
TA ee 20 
F fe ee. 17 
T 16 
TTT A TRE, 14 
Western Samoa - 1 
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THE WORK PROGRAM OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
COMMISSION 

The work program of the Commission 
supplements and complements the indi- 
vidual efforts of the participating govern- 
ments in promoting economic and 
social development of the South Pa- 
cific peoples. The Commission helps 
to coordinate those efforts, serves 
as a clearinghouse for ideas and informa- 
tion relating to the economic and social 
problems of the peoples of the affected 
territories, and endeavors to promote ef- 
fective cooperation with specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations and with non- 
governmental organizations in solving 
those problems which fall within its 
frame of reference. In addition, the 
Commission provides a forum for native 
peoples to have a voice in the develop- 
ment of the region. 

The activities of the Commission are 
concentrated in three major fields. In 
the field of health, the Commission or- 
ganizes research into unsolved health 
problems, assists in the training of health 
workers, and in health education of the 
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people themselves, and supplies advice 
and assistance to the territorial health 
departments which have the primary re- 
sponsibility for the health of the indige- 
nous populations. In the field of eco- 
nomic development, the Commission 
sponsors regional, technical, and con- 
sultative meetings, provides pilot courses 
of instruction in such skills as boatbuild- 
ing, and conducts a number of activities 
in plant and animal production improve- 
ment, plant and animal protection, and 
economic affairs. And in the field of 
social development, the Commission 
serves as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion and technical assistance in language 
teaching, education, promotion of coop- 
eratives, applied research, and related 
activities. 
NEED FOR INCREASED AUTHORIZATION 


The work program and the budgets of 
the South Pacific Commission have in- 
creased steadily over the years. The 
Commission's budgets for calendar years 
1964 and 1965, and the proposed budget 
for the calendar year 1966, appear below: 


Budgets for calendar years 1964-66 


I. Administration: 


Economie development 
Social development 
Publication bureau and library... 
Research Council. 


The South Pacific Commission is at- 
tempting to respond more effectively to 
the pressing regional needs of the area 
in which it operates. In this respect, the 
Commission is currently according high 
priority to projects such as— 

First. Training center in techniques of 
processing of coconut products and by- 
products, 

Second. Center for research, demon- 
stration, and training in reef and la- 
goon fishing. 

Third. Regional plant and animal 
quarantine advisory service to include a 
regional biological control unit for crop 
pests. 


Fourth. Maternal and child health 
program; courses for midwives, medical 
practitioners, and public health nurses, 
as well as seminars on village hygiene and 
school health. 

Fifth. Regional and language teaching 
institute and educational research and 
demonstration center. 

Sixth. Library development: Training 
of librarians and of teachers in prepara- 
tion of audiovisual teaching materials. 


Actual, 
1964 


Seventh. Training courses for quaran- 
tine officers—plant and animal. 

Eighth. Boatbuilding and diesel me- 
chanics basic training courses—each 2 
years in duration. 

The U.S. contribution to the Commis- 
sion’s budget for the current calendar 
year amounts to $149,559 and is just un- 
der the statutory limitation of $150,000. 
For caiendar year 1966, the Commission 
has a tentative budget which will entail 
an assessed U.S. contribution in the order 
of $165,000. On the basis of the projec- 
tions prepared by the Secretary General 
of the Commission, the 1967 budget is ex- 
pected to entail a U.S. contribution of 
$180,000. While all of the programs 
mentioned above have not been precisely 
costed, it is estimated that the imple- 
mentation of projects which are now in 
a formative stage could add an additional 
$15,000 to $20,000 requirement on the 
United States. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

The administration requested an au- 
thorization without limitation. When its 
request was considered by the House For- 
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eign Affairs Committee, the committee 
decided we would raise the present an- 
nual authorization of $150,000 in view of 
the future budget requirement to which 
the United States is a contributor. 

Looking forward to the next 2 fiscal 
years, we agreed that a $200,000 annual 
limitation would be appropriate. 

The other body, in considering this 
matter, likewise did not go along with 
the open-end authorization. They 
placed their limitation upon a monetary 
amount, whereas in the House committee 
we placed it on a monetary amount of 
$200,000 plus a limitation for 2 years. 

In the consideration of the matter, and 
because the testimony makes it clear that 
the $200,000 from the standpoint of the 
U.S. contribution will probably be 
reached in the near future anyway, it was 
decided after consultation with the mi- 
nority leadership on the committee that 
we would support the monetary limita- 
tion and the elimination of the 2-year 
limitation both as proposed and passed 
by the other body. With such a mone- 
tary limitation, we are of the opinion on 
the House side that we will have ample 
opportunity to again review the operation 
of this Commission in 2 or 3 years, even 
without the 2-year limitation proposed 
in the House resolution. Accordingly, I 
urge that Senate Joint Resolution No. 71 
be adopted by this House. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Florida has indicated the general effect 
of this resolution. There is no basic dis- 
agreement about the advisability of 
granting an authorization in the 
amount of $200,000. As the gentleman 
has indicated, in the next calendar year, 
1966, approximately $165,000 which 
would be taken from the funds appropri- 
ated under this resolution, will be needed, 
if the United States is going to make up 
its 20 percent contribution to the total 
budget of the Commission. 

It was felt in our committee that a 
ceiling of $200,000 would provide some 
leeway should certain projects material- 
ize quickly, in addition to financing the 
Commission in the next calendar year. 
I may say that the evidence suggests 
there probably will be increasing de- 
mands in subsequent years. It was felt 
in the Foreign Affairs Committee that a 
2-year authorization would be appropri- 
ate. After that another request for ad- 
ditional funds and an additional au- 
thorization could be made. 

However, I would not argue with the 
proposal that we accept the version al- 
ready passed by the other body. Their 
version does not provide any year limi- 
tation but does provide a dollar limita- 
tion under another arrangement. If 
more money should be needed in 2 years’ 
time, requests would have to be made 
and a change in the law would be made 
at that time. I would suggest this would 
be an adequate way of coping with the 
situation. 

There is general agreement that the 
Commission does very valuable work in 
the very considerable geographic area 
within its jurisdiction. There is general 
agreement also that the percentage of 
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funds which the United States supplies 
is not inappropriate, in comparison with 
the benefits derived both to the inhab- 
itants of the area and to ourselves. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this legislation, and for the reason that 
as a member of the committee I could 
find no substantial reason why our con- 
tribution to this fund should rise from 
$150,000 to $200,000. We are the low 
country on the totem pole populationwise 
in that area with respect to the South 
Pacific Commission. Yet we are in sec- 
ond place—as usual we are in either first 
or second place in almost every fund 
dealing with an international commis- 
sion. I see no reason why the United 
States having almost the least population 
of any country represented on the South 
Pacific Commission should be paying 20 
percent of the costs. 

We get two reasons for this. One is 
malaria and the other is the rhinoceros 
beetle. I hope I live to see the day when 
one of the alleged reasons, the rhinoceros 
beetle, is wiped out. The other excuse is 
malaria and the eradication of mosqui- 
toes. These two insects have cost us 
millions upon millions of dollars ail over 
the world. Iam astounded that there are 
any mosquitoes or beetles left anywhere 
in the world in view of the scores of or- 
ganizations we support and the millions 
we have spent to get rid of them. There 
is no good reason to spend $200,000 a 
year on this Commission and I oppose 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 71? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the joint reso- 
lution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar joint resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 503, was laid on the table. 


LIMITATION OF EMERGENCY RE- 
LIEF FOR REPAIR OR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF HIGHWAYS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
KL UczxNSKTI. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H.R. 6790), to increase the limitation of 
emergency relief for the repair of or con- 
struction of highways under section 125, 
title 23, United States Code, be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TO MODIFY THE DEFINITION OF 
THE TERM “CARRIER” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5041) to modify the definition of 
the term “carrier” for the purpose of 
any Federal law directing the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission to formulate cer- 
tain regulations, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
definition of “carrier” contained in section 
831 of title 18 of the United States Code, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Unless otherwise indicated, ‘carrier’ means 
any person engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or property by land, as a common, 
contract, or private carrier, or freight for- 
warder as those terms are used in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, and offi- 
cers, agents, and employees of such carriers.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide for safety regulation of common car- 
riers by pipeline under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
H.R. 5401 is to restore to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission specific statu- 
tory authority and responsibility for the 
safety regulation of all pipelines—other 
than those used for the transmission of 
water and gas—operating in interstate 
commerce. 

All this legislation does is to restore 
to the Commission safety jurisdiction 
over oil pipelines which the Commission 
had for at least 40 years before an 
amendment was made in 1960 to the 
Transportation of Explosives Act. In 
1960, for some reason, which both the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the pipeline industry testified they felt 
simply inadvertent, the term “carrier” 
was defined to include common carriers 
“other than pipelines.” 

This legislation would strike the 
words “other than pipelines.” Since by 
definition contained in sections 1(3) (a) 
and 1(1)(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, common carrier includes a 
pipeline company engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil or other commodity, ex- 
cept water and except natural or artifi- 
cial gas, the striking of these three 
words will restore the Commission’s au- 
thority to formulate safety regulations 
for pipeline companies—other than 
water or gas—and to administer and 
enforce the provisions of the law relat- 
ing to the transportation of combusti- 
bles and explosives as they pertain to 
such pipeline companies. 

Following the Texas City accident, an 
interagency committee under the direc- 
tion of the Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, made a study of the 
regulation and safety provisions applied 
to the various instruments of interstate 
commerce and in 1963 recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should again be given specific au- 
thority and responsibility for the safety 
regulation of all pipelines operating in 
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interstate commerce—other than water 
and gas pipelines. 

The Commission and the industry both 
testified that the accident experience of 
oil pipelines does not disclose any press- 
ing need for safety regulation, but in 
view of the growing pendency since 1960 
for the enactment of safety regulations 
by local authorities, it is desirable that 
safety regulation be brought together 
and administered by a central agency in 
order to maintain high standards and to 
avoid conflicting and multiplicity of 
local regulations. 

The bill is for this purpose. 

The committee substitute accomplishes 
the same purpose as that of the bill as 
introduced but makes the application of 
the bill more definite by specifying the 
particular definition it is proposed to 
amend. This substitute was suggested by 
the Department of Justice and endorsed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The com- 
mittee believes it is helpful in clarifying 
the intent. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, so far as 
the minority side is concerned, is con- 
sidered only corrective in nature. It was 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that neither the Interstate Commerce 
Commission nor any other Federal agen- 
cy has any authority to regulate pipe- 
lines in the field of safety. This was ob- 
viously due to inadvertence because of 
the amendment adopted in 1960. 

I know of no opposition to this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
1960, the ICC had specific statutory au- 
thority and responsibility for the safety 
regulation of oil pipelines operating in 
interstate commerce. 

When the Explosives and Combusti- 
bles Act was amended in 1960, this ICC 
jurisdiction over oil pipelines was deleted. 
The ICC and the pipelines have testified 
they know of no reason for this exclu- 
sion and believe it was inadvertent. 

All this bill does is restore to the ICC 
the jurisdiction it had up to 1960. 

The ICC and 21 other agencies of gov- 
ernment favor this. 

The pipelines favor it. ICC jurisdic- 
tion will make for uniformity of regu- 
lation for these interstate pipelines. 

i No one appeared in opposition to this 
111 


T urge its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 5041, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, as amended. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for safety regulation of 
common carriers by pipeline under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
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remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


TOCKS ISLAND NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 89) to authorize establishment of 
the Tocks Island National Recreation 
Area in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 89 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to further the purposes of the joint resolu- 
tion approved September 27, 1961 (re Dela- 
ware River Basin compact; 75 Stat. 688), and 
to provide, in a manner coordinated with the 
other purposes of the Tocks Island Reservoir 
project, for public outdoor recreation use and 
enjoyment of the proposed Tocks Island Res- 
ervoir and lands adjacent thereto by the peo- 
ple of the United States and for preservation 
of the scenic, scientific, and historic features 
contributing to public enjoyment of such 
lands and waters, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized, as herein provided, to 
establish and administer the Delaware Valley 
National Recreation Area, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the area“, as part of the Tocks 
Island Reservoir project, hereinafter referred 
to as “the project”. 

Sec. 2, (a) The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed to acquire, by such 
means as he may deem to be in the public 
interest, and as a part of his acquisition of 
properties for the project, lands and inter- 
ests therein within the boundaries of the 
area, as generally depicted on the drawing 
entitled “Proposed Tocks Island National 
Recreation Area” dated and numbered Sep- 
tember 1962, NRA-TI-7100, which drawing is 
on file in the Office of the National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. In acquiring 
these lands, the Secretary of the Army may 
utilize such statutory authorities as are avail- 
able to him for the acquisition of project 
lands: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Army shall acquire no lands or interests in 
land by exchange for lands or interests in 
land in Federal ownership unless the latter 
are in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
or New York. Periodically, and as soon as 
practicable after such lands and interests 
within the area are acquired, the Secretary 
of the Army shall transfer jurisdiction there- 
over to the Secretary of the Interior for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, after consulta- 
tion with appropriate public officials of the 
affected political subdivisions of the States 
of Pennsylvania or New Jersey, as the case 
may be, to designate not more than three 
hundred acres adjacent and contiguous to 
the Borough of Milford, Pennsylvania, and 
not more than one thousand acres in Sussex 
County, New Jersey, for omission from the 
Delaware Valley National Recreation Area 
and the lands so designated shall not be ac- 
quired for said national recreation area un- 
der authority of this Act. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall in- 
vestigate, study, and report to the President 
and the Congress on the feasibility and use- 
fulness of extending the boundaries of the 
Delaware Valley National Recreation Area 
to include, in whole or in part, that portion 
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of Tocks Island Reservoir which lies up- 
stream from the northern terminus of the 
national recreation area as shown on the 
map hereinbefore referred to and lands ad- 
jacent to said portion of said reservoir, No 
such extension of boundaries, however, shall 
be made until authorized by Act of Congress. 

(d) The beneficial owner, not being a 
corporation, of a freehold interest acquired 
before January 1, 1965, in improved residen- 
tial property within the area to be acquired 
by the Secretary of the Army under author- 
ity of this Act, the continued use of which 
property for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses for a limited time will not, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior, unduly 
interfere with the development of public-use 
facilities for the national recreation area and 
will not, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Army, unduly interfere with the opera- 
tion of the Tocks Island Reservoir project, 
may retain a right of use and occupancy of 
such property for noncommercial residential 
purposes for, as said owner may elect, either 
(i) a period terminating upon his death or 
the death of his spouse, whichever occurs 
later, or (il) a term of not more than twenty- 
five years: Provided, That in no case shall the 
period or term for which such right of use 
and occupancy is retained extend beyond the 
term of the freehold interest acquired by the 
United States. The price payable to the 
owner of such property shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to the value of the right re- 
tained. As used in this Act “improved resi- 
dential property” means a single-family year- 
round dwelling, the construction of which 
was begun before January 21, 1963, which 
dwelling serves as the owner's permanent 
place of abode at the time of its acquisition 
by the United States, together with not more 
than three acres of land on which the dwell- 
ing and appurtenant buildings are located 
which land the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Secretary of the Army, as the case may 
be, finds is reasonably necessary for the 
owner’s continued use and occupancy of the 
dwelling. 

Sec. 3. (a) As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act and following 
the transfer to the Secretary of the Interior 
by the Secretary of the Army of jurisdiction 
over those lands and interests therein with- 
in the boundary generally depicted on the 
drawing described in section 2 hereof which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, constitute an efficiently administrable 
unit, the Secretary of the Interior shall de- 
clare establishment of the area by publica- 
tion of notice thereof in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Such notice shall contain a detailed 
description of the boundaries of the area 
which shall encompass, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the lands and waters shown on said 
drawing. Prior to such establishment, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall administer 
such transferred lands and waters, consistent 
with the construction of the project, for pur- 
poses in contemplation of the establishment 
of the area pursuant to this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may sub- 
sequently make adjustments in the boundary 
of the area by publication of the amended 
description thereof in the Federal Register 
and acquire, by such means as he may deem 
to be in the public interest, including an 
exchange of excluded for included lands or 
interests therein with or without the pay- 
ment or receipt of money to equalize values, 
additional lands and interests therein in- 
cluded in the area by reason of the boundary 
adjustment: Provided, That the area encom- 
passed by such revised boundary shall not 
exceed the acreage included within the de- 
tailed boundary first described pursuant to 
this section. 

(c) On lands acquired pursuant to this 
Act for recreation purposes, the Secretary of 
the Army, with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, may permit the con- 
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tinuance of existing uses consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. In the administration of the area 
for the purposes of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior may utilize such statutory 
authorities relating to areas of the national 
park system and such statutory authorities 
otherwise available to him for the conserva- 
tion, management, or disposal of vegetative, 
mineral, or fish or wildlife resources as he 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. To assure consistent and effec- 
tive planning, development, and operation 
for all purposes of the project, the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Army shall coordinate the administration of 
their respective responsibilities in the proj- 
ect; and such administration shall be con- 
sistent with the joint resolution approved 
September 27, 1961 (re Delaware River Basin 
compact; 75 Stat. 688). 

Sec. 5. In the administration of the area 
for the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of 
the Interior, subject to provisions of section 
4 hereof, shall adopt and implement, and 
may from time to time revise, a land and 
water use management plan, which shall in- 
clude specific provision for, in order of 
priority— 

(1) public outdoor recreation benefits: 

(2) preservation of scenic, scientific, and 
historic features contributing to public en- 
joyment; 

(3) such utilization of natural resources 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior is consistent with, and does not sig- 
nificantly impair, public recreation and pro- 
tection of scenic, scientific, and historic fea- 
tures contributing to public enjoyment. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit hunting and fishing on lands and 
waters under his jurisdiction within the area 
in accordance with the applicable laws and 
regulations of the States concerned and the 
United States. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may designate zones where, and establish 
periods when, no hunting shall be permitted 
for reasons of public safety, wildlife manage- 
ment, administration, or public use and en- 
joyment not compatible with hunting, and 
may, in his plan for the area, provide areas 
for intensive fish and wildlife management, 
including public hunting and fishing, and 
shall insure appropriate regulations after 
consultation with appropriate officials of the 
States concerned. The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall encourage such Officials to adopt 
uniform regulations applicable to the whole 
of the Delaware Valley National Recreation 
Area, 

Src. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any State or political sub- 
division thereof, of its right to exercise civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the lands and 
waters within the area or of its right to tax 
persons, corporations, franchises, or property 
on the lands and waters included in the 
area. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the acquisition of lands and interests in 
land pursuant to the provisions of section 2 
of this Act and for expenses incident thereto 
not more than $37,412,000 which moneys 
shall be transferred to the Secretary of the 
Army. There are also authorized to be ap- 
propriated not more than $18,200,000 for the 
cost of installing and constructing recreation 
facilities on the lands and interests in lands 
so acquired. The amounts herein authorized 
to be appropriated are supplemental to those 
authorized to be appropriated for the Tocks 
Island project and related facilities by the 
Flood Control Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 1182). 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, there are before the 
House today, under suspension of the 
rules procedure, seven bills which were 
considered and acted on by the Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks and Recreation 
and the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

In locale these bills range from New 
York State to California with stops in 
between in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Arizona, and Utah. 
In size they range from the 255,000 acres 
involved in the Whiskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity National Recreation Area to the 
27% acres which we deal with in the 
Ellis Island proposal. In estimated capi- 
tal cost, they run from the $55,600,000 
for land acquisition and development 
which is called for by the Delaware Val- 
ley or Tocks Island National Recreation 
Area bill to the $600,000 which the Fort 
Union Trading Post will probably 
involve. 

One of these seven bills will honor the 
31st President of the United States, two 
will set aside for posterity the remains 
of formerly flourishing Indian trading 
posts, another will commemorate the 
completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad, still another will provide for 
Ellis Island, that great port of entry to 
our country through which millions of 
our fellow-citizens and their parents and 
grandparents came, and two will dedi- 
cate to the public good, large recreation 
areas around manmade lakes readily 
accessible to large population centers on 
the east and west coasts. 

All seven of these undertakings will be 
subject to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act. From the fund which 
that act created will come, in all likeli- 
hood, the appropriations necessary for 
acquisition of the land which these bills 
require, and into it will flow the revenues 
derived from admission and user charges 
made in connection with these various 
areas. 

These bills do not come to you as a 
package. Each one deserves to be con- 
sidered on its merits. Such considera- 
tion, I am sure, will convince Members 
that all are worthy of becoming law. 

So much by way of general introduc- 
tion. Now let me turn briefly to the 
first of these seven—a bill by our col- 
league from Pennsylvania and the rank- 
ing minority member of our Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, Mr. Saytor. 
I want the record to show my apprecia- 
tion for the excellent leadership he has 
given the various members of the group 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York who introduecd companion bills to 
his. I refer to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman ROONEY; 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Con- 
gressman THOMPSON; the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Congressman WIDNALL; 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man Dow; and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman ScHWEIKER. 

I want the record also to show my ap- 
preciation to these Members for working 
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so well with the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, [Mr. Saytor] and with each 
other in forwarding this legislation. Fi- 
nally, I want the record to show the debt 
of gratitude we all owe to our late col- 
league from Pennsylvania, Tad Walter, 
who in earlier Congresses worked so 
diligently and effectively to have his 
Tocks Island bill become law and who 
died just a little too soon to see his dream 
realized. 

Now the important things, I think, for 
us to bear in mind about the Delaware 
Valley National Recreation Area are 
these: 

First. The Congress has already au- 
thorized the Corps of Engineers to con- 
struct Tocks Island Dam in the Delaware 
River. The reservoir behind this dam 
will provide 12,000 acres of water surface. 

Second. This reservoir is readily ac- 
cessible to at least one-sixteenth of the 
Nation’s population. It will inevitably 
be a magnet attracting millions of visi- 
tors each year from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and many other 
places. 

Third. If we do not undertake orderly 
development of the recreation potential 
of the reservoir and the lands around it 
for public use under public auspices, 
there is going to be largely uncontrolled 
and haphazard development by private 
individuals for their own use and profit. 
No one will suffer but the public from 
this sort of thing. 

Fourth. The land in the vicinity of 
Tocks Island Reservoir, is, fortunately, 
still mostly undeveloped and can, we are 
assured, be had for what is a relatively 
modest figure considering its location. 
The Corps of Engineers had a contract 
appraisal made of the property involved 
and has furnished us with an estimate 
of $37,500,000 for the 47,675 acres to be 
acquired under H.R. 89. I recognize that 
this is not cheap, but I repeat that we are 
very fortunate that this Delaware Valley 
area has had as little intensive develop- 
ment as it has had in the locality in 
which we are now concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not dwell on the 
merits of this bill any longer, for I know 
that many others wish to speak on it 
and are prepared to do so. I want mere- 
ly to urge all of you to pay close atten- 
tion to what they will have to say and 
to give this bill your vote when the time 
comes to do so. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will be glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the chair- 
man of the committee yielding to me. 
I simply have some questions for infor- 
mation about this particular area. I 
have had some correspondence about it 
and I have studied the report in detail. 
I reviewed the hearings only since they 
became available on the floor here today. 

Mr. Chairman, is there going to be 
local participation in this in accordance 
with the new formula established for 
land use, water conservation, fish and 
wildlife, and recreational purposes, and 
so forth, under the Department of the 
Interior? Will there be a payback in 
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the form of rents assessed in proportion 
to these different impoundments as is 
customary for those starts authorized 
after January 1 of this year in other 
Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Rec- 
lamation projects? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to advise the gentleman that the act 
to which he refers exempts the operation 
of recreational areas under the provi- 
sions of the legislation to which the gen- 
tleman refers. So I can make this point 
clear: We have permitted the town 
which is involved here to have a certain 
amount of area which it desired. Not as 
much as it wished, of course, but enough, 
in our opinion, to make it possible for 
them to continue their growth and de- 
velopment outside of, but contiguous to, 
the national recreational area. We have 
also permitted the county in the State 
of New Jersey to have certain considera- 
tion so that its tax rolls are not adversely 
affected, or not any more than thought 
necessary by the committee. 

I hope that answers my colleague. 
This will be a national recreational area. 

May I also say to my colleague from 
Missouri that fees will be charged for 
the enjoyment of this area. This is not 
one of those areas where you have a mix- 
ture of local operation, and control, and 
local participation. It is a Federal area 
just like Rocky Mountain National Park 
is at the present time. 

Mr. HALL. I see. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the difference lies 
therein between this and the reclama- 
tion project or the Corps of Engineer 
impoundments where municipal areas 
are allowed, or, after January 1, 1965, 
are required to pay back on subsequent 
starts that portion assessed for fish and 
wildlife or recreation as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, as written 
in recent legislation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. One of the reasons for this, of 
course, is that the original act provided 
for the authorization and construction 
of reservoir facilities under the Army 
Engineers. We are going in with this 
legislation just as we are with the next 
bill on Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity leg- 
islation and trying to create by this 
legislation a recreation area which will 
be under the absolute control, develop- 
ment, and operation and maintenance of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. HALL. Then they are national 
recreation areas? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. I think that is where I 
failed to perceive the difference. If thè 
gentleman will yield further, Mr. 
Speaker, is there in any sense a feasi- 
bility computation here about this na- 
tional recreation area insofar as the 
construction of the different impound- 
ments by the Corps of Engineers is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. ASPINALL. All we can say in this 
respect is that we followed the usual pro- 
cedure in our committee of requesting 
of, and receiving from, the Departments 
their statements as to what the values 
are with respect to fish and wildlife and 
recreation. 
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We know what the allocation may be 
for recreation. We are of the opinion 
that the benefit-cost ratio, if my col- 
league will refer to it in that respect, is 
satisfactory. It is not the same opera- 
tion, however, I may say to my colleague, 
as he would find in a water resource 
project. 

Mr. HALL. I think I understand the 
difference between a national recreation 
area and one which has been taken over 
for power and flood control or other de- 
velopment. But there is considerable 
expense involved in the establishment of 
this national recreation area in H.R. 89. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In the neighborhood 
of $55,600,000 for acquisition costs, part 
of which may come from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. And in or- 
der for Uncle Sam to get his money back, 
fees will be charged. 

Mr. HALL. That answers my ques- 
tion. They are repayable; in other 
words, this is a reimbursable, long-term 
loan? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No; it is not that. 
It might work out that way, but in mat- 
ters of recreation of this kind you just 
do not follow through as you do in a 
water resource project as such. But it 
is our understanding and feeling that 
the recreation values that are involved 
here will make it a good investment for 
Uncle Sam. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the chair- 
man’s feeling for the need of recreation 
areas for the people of this Nation, espe- 
cially in the urban areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I have only one final 
question, if the gentleman will yield. 
That is as to whether or not this $55 or 
$56 million that we will authorize today 
is included in the fiscal year 1966 budget. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand— 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] can correct me if I am wrong 
there was no request in this budget to 
activate this particular legislation. 
There is some planning that will have 
to be had before much financial support 
will be needed but that request will come 
in the next budget. 

Mr. HALL. Is the chairman telling 
me that this is just an authorization and 
there would have to be an appropriation 
request in the budget? If so, I am sure 
he remembers that we have ofttimes 
been reminded at the time of the appro- 
priation bill of having passed an author- 
ization and, therefore, told, “We must get 
it funded.” 

Mr. ASPINALL. Oh, no; I think we 
have to get it funded later on as it enters 
into our complex of recreation, national 
park and historic areas. On the other 
hand, this is not an appropriation and 
does not come here as an appropriation 
in this year’s budget. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that it is 
not in the fiscal year 1966 budget or in 
any budget in the foreseeable future 
until this planning work is done. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is the way I 
understand it. My friend from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor] can correct me if 
I have been mistaken. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the chair- 
man’s yielding to me, 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. The life tenure pro- 
vision in H.R. 89, in which I have been 
so interested, unlike the mandatory pro- 
visions contained in the Cape Cod and 
Point Reyes National Seashore Areas 
authorizations, is operative at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Questions have been raised with respect 
to the application of this discretionary 
power to withhold life tenure rights 
as to whether tenure will be the excep- 
tion or the rule. 

In order to answer these inquiries 
fully, I would appreciate knowing if the 
intent of the committee was to have this 
discretionary authority used as spar- 
ingly as possible to prohibit life tenure, 
limiting its use to those times when it 
became absolutely necessary to obtain a 
particular piece of property for park 
facilities or visitor use. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would like the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], 
the author of one of the bills, to answer 
that question. 

It is my understanding that life ten- 
ure was to be granted wherever it was 
deemed proper. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The life tenure provi- 
sion is to be used where the property is 
not needed at once for the public pur- 
poses. Where the public is to be served 
and the area in which the land is needed, 
the land is to be taken in fee. Where it 
is not needed immediately for recrea- 
tional use, then a term of years is to be 
taken and a life tenancy is to be given. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his answer to the question. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the privilege of 
representing that portion of the proposed 
Delaware Valley National Recreation 
Area which will lie on the New Jersey 
side of the Delaware River. The counties 
of Sussex and Warren in my district will 
provide both a major portion of the land 
area to be acquired for recreational use, 
and access routes to the area as a whole 
for the great majority of the visitors. It 
is an area of great charm and beauty, 
with great economic and recreational po- 
tential, and with strong and stable local 
and county governments well able to 
meet the challenges and opportunities af- 
forded by this proposal. Geographically, 
the recreation area is in an ideal loca- 
tion to serve the largest metropolitan 
population complex in the Nation. I urge 
the House to act favorably on the estab- 
lishment of the Delaware Valley Na- 
tional Recreation Area. 

On behalf of the residents of my dis- 
trict, I want to take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation for the efforts 
made by the distinguished Chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Colora- 
do [Mr. AsPINALL] and my good friend 
and very able colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior], author 
of the bill H.R. 89, to secure quick and 
favorable passage of this measure. They 
have shown a constant awareness of the 
need to reconcile the creation of this rec- 
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reation area with the problems, however 
temporary, that this could create for in- 
dividuals and for the county and local 
governments involved. The subcommit- 
tee’s visit to the area was well received, 
and, from the amendments that have 
been made to this bill, apparently quite 
worthwhile. The gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Rivers], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, made a fine contribution toward 
a fair bill. 

The amendments reach the concern of 
the residents of the area, which I tried 
to reflect in my own bill, H.R. 5500, for 
the retention of property both for resi- 
dential use and for tax purposes. By the 
amendments included in my bill a resi- 
dential property owner in the area, pro- 
vided he meets the qualifications of the 
act, would have the option of either life 
tenure or a term of years not exceeding 
25. Second, as many as 1,000 acres on 
the New Jersey side of the river in Sussex 
County could be excluded from the area. 
It is my understanding that preliminary 
negotiations have already been under- 
taken between representatives of the 
Park Service and the local officials con- 
cerned and that a generally satisfactory 
solution to the loss of tax ratables in this 
particular area is in the works. The 
committee has designed a bill which the 
residents and local governments of my 
district cannot only live with, but work 
with and grow with as well. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
bill will become law as quickly as possi- 
ble, and that the Congress will supply 
funds for the acquisition of property 
without delay. This will not only keep 
the cost figures down, but will allow resi- 
dents and local officials to plan accord- 
ingly, ending the state of suspended ani- 
mation in which many have found them- 
selves. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

When the Congress passed the bill to 
create the Outdoor Recreation Review 
Commission I was privileged to be one of 
the Members appointed to that body. 
Its report received public acclaim from 
all quarters. One of the basic parts of 
that report was to tell all the people in 
the United States that our great recre- 
ation areas were in the areas where there 
were very few people, and that one of the 
basic needs of the country in the field of 
recreation was to acquire large land 
areas near the centers of population. 

This bill will fulfill one of those needs. 

The Delaware Valley National Recre- 
ation Area will lie in the midst of the 
Pocono Mountains, near the heart of the 
most densely populated part of the Na- 
tion. It is the combination of these fac- 
tors, plus the opportunities that Tocks 
Island Reservoir will offer for recreation, 
that commends the proposal to create 
this national recreation area to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Philadelphia, Trenton, Newark, New 
York City, Wilmington, and the Bethle- 
hem-Easton-Allentown complex are all 
well within a 100-mile radius of the new 
area. It is readily accessible to the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, to Interstate 80 
which connects New York and Chicago, 
to Interstate 81, which runs from Canada 
to New Orleans, and to Interstate 84, 
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which leads to western New England. 
The permanent population living within 
easy driving distance of the area has been 
estimated at about 30 million and the 
projected visitation to the recreation 
area is 10 million people a year within a 
few years after the reservoir is in opera- 
tion and the recreation area is developed. 
It will be necessary, it is estimated, to 
plan facilities for as many as 150,000 
visitors a day at the peak of the vacation 
season. 

It is obvious from this that the Dela- 
ware Valley National Recreation Area 
will be in a position to serve a large seg- 
ment of the American population and 
that it will be of multistate significance. 
It is, in these respects, very much like 
such areas as Point Reyes, Calif.; Cape 
Cod, Mass.; and Fire Island, N.Y. In 
this case, as in those, the committee 
stresses the importance of providing na- 
tional recreation areas near our crowded 
cities, areas which can serve the con- 
stantly expanding needs of these cities’ 
populations by preserving large open 
spaces near them. It will also, the com- 
mittee is convinced, be a valuable addi- 
tion to the system administered by the 
National Park Service. 

Nearly all of the land to be acquired 
under H.R. 89 for the Delaware Valley 
National Recreation Area is now in pri- 
vate ownership. About 6,200 acres, how- 
ever, are owned by the State of New 
Jersey and about 250 acres by the State 
of Pennsylvania. Although these State 
lands are included within the boundaries 
of the recreation area, it is not proposed 
that they be acquired without the con- 
sent of the State concerned. In order to 
coordinate the program of land acquisi- 
tion under H.R. 89 for the recreation 
area with that of land acquisition for 
the authorized Tocks Island project 
proper, the bill calls for the acquisition 
work in connection with the former to 
be handled by the Corps of Engineers 
which will, from time to time, turn over 
the acquired lands to the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration. 

The Delaware Valley National Recre- 
ation Area will center on Tocks Island 
Dam and Reservoir, which have already 
been authorized for construction. The 
lower end of the reservoir is to the east 
of Stroudsburg, Pa., and at its head are 
Milford, Pa., and Port Jervis, N.Y. The 
dam will rise about 160 feet above the 
present bed of the Delaware River. It 
will impound as much as 685,000 acre- 
feet of water at flood stage, and its res- 
ervoir will have a surface area of slightly 
more than 12,000 acres at the elevation of 
its normal long-term conservation pool. 
The shoreline of the 37-mile-long reser- 
voir will exceed 100 miles. For many, the 
opportunities which this reservoir will 
afford for swimming, fishing, and boating 
will be the chief attraction of the na- 
tional recreation area. Plans for de- 
velopment of the area include taking full 
advantage of these opportunities. 

For some, however, the area will have 
other and more compelling attractions— 
camping, picnicking, hiking, and simply 
enjoying the scenery. It is for this rea- 
son that it is proposed to enlarge the al- 
ready authorized acquisition of lands to 
include approximately 47,675 additional 
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acres. The lands thus to be included 
within the boundaries of the national 
recreation area include examples of 
superlative scenery the renowned Dela- 
ware Water Gap, 10 miles of the Kitta- 
tiny Mountain Ridge, plateau country 
back of the mountains, 20 or more small 
natural lakes and ponds, and several 
scenic gorges marked particularly by 
their hemlock forests and beautiful 
waterfalls. With modest developments, 
these areas can be opened up and made 
readily available for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the public. Visitor centers will 
need to be installed, campsites laid out, 
picnicking facilities installed, trails 
marked, and roads provided for ready 
access to certain parts of the area. These 
improvements will be spaced over a num- 
ber of years and will be undertaken as 
the visitor load to the area warrants. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I wonder if I 
might ask the gentleman, who is certainly 
knowledgeable in the history of our 
country and aware of the background of 
these United States, this question? I see 
the name “Tocks Island” contained in 
this legislation. However, the name of 
Roger Williams keeps popping up in my 
mind. 

For five terms now I have deen 
attempting to have good old Roger Wil- 
liams recognized at a minimum of cost. 
Although we would like to have this me- 
morial to him, and I know that the 
gentleman is very learned in history and 
the chairman of the committee might 
give me some information as to the rela- 
tive historical value of the words Tocks 
Island“ as against Roger Williams.” 

Mr. SAYLOR. First let me say to my 
colleague from Rhode Island that I am 
a great admirer of Roger Williams. On 
numerous occasions when I have visited 
the town of Providence, R.I., I went to 
see the statues and the memorials that 
have been erected in that town to his 
memory. He was one of the founders of 
that great plantation province. But as 
to the programing of legislation, for the 
past 5 years I have been in the minority. 
If the gentleman will see to it that my 
side of the aisle becomes the majority, 
I shall be most happy to arrange an im- 
mediate hearing on Roger Williams. 
But since that is not my province, the 
gentleman will have to direct his ques- 
tion at the proper time to the chairman 
of the full committee. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I withdraw the 
inquiry until such time as the chair- 
man of the full Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs might be able to 
answer it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I join the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania in his expressed 
determination to do something about 
Roger Williams But before I do that, I 
would like to thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania on behalf of the 500,000 
people of New Jersey whom I have the 
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honor to represent and on behalf of many 
millions of other people in the great area 
in which this recreation area will lie for 
his work. 

I think too that we ought to express 
our appreciation to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL] ; the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Rivers]; and all of the members of 
that great committee for their consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

This will be a truly and absolutely 
unique facility in the eastern part of the 
United States. 

Our colleagues will find it during 
months such as these more attractive 
than the beautiful facilities they have in 
their native States which every one 
of us has given thanks for their cour- 
tesies. This is an enormously serious 
project, and I express my appreciation to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Sartor], to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Rooney], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], and all 
of the other cosponsors for their help 
and cooperation on this project. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island who men- 
tioned Roger Williams that perhaps un- 
wittingly he might have been a part of 
doing away with what might have been 
a very possible chance to get immediate 
recognition for Roger Williams. I have 
a constituent who is a rather famous 
man. He was candidate for President 
in November 1964. He is a direct de- 
scendant of Roger Williams. I dare 
say to my good friend from Rhode 
Island had the results of the election 
been different in this year, even though 
by popular demand or acclamation there 
might have been a great ground swell 
to do something about the ancestor of 
this famous man. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr, Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey and express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania now in the 
well of the House for the outstanding 
work they have done for this project, 
and the appreciation of the people of 
the southern end of New Jersey who also 
benefit from this entire project. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to support 
H.R. 89 and to urge its adoption by this 
House. Recent developments in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York 
wherein an acute water shortage devel- 
oped demonstrates the great need for 
this type of project. Based upon disas- 
trous floods in the Delaware Basin caus- 
ing extensive loss of life and property 
more than 9 years ago, this project was 
conceived and given impetus. These 
new developments argue vigorously for 
its final adoption. 

As a result of the reoccurring flooding 
in the Delaware Basin, the Congress au- 
thorized the Army Corps of Engineers 
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to undertake a comprehensive survey of 
the water resources of the Delaware 
Basin. As a result of this survey, the 
residents of the area now have an op- 
portunity to benefit from the potential 
public park and recreation facilities 
which can be provided in conjunction 
with developments and proposals for 
flood control, water supply, and electric 
power. 

A dam is to be constructed across the 
Delaware River at the northern end of 
Tocks Island which will create a beauti- 
ful lake surrounded by steep rolling 
wooded hills and valleys. The lake will 
extend from a few miles above the beau- 
tiful and famous Delaware Water Gap 
to Port Jervis, a distance of approxi- 
mately 37 miles, and it will have an aver- 
age width of one-half mile, and a max- 
imum width of 14 miles. 

The importance of the prospective 
Docks Island Dam and Reservoir cannot 
be overestimated. The dam will pro- 
vide the only reservoir project in the 
Delaware River Basin large enough to 
simultaneously meet the rapidly expand- 
ing water requirements of the Metropol- 
itan Philadelphia region and the other 
metropolitan regions in north and cen- 
tral New Jersey. 

Following the construction of the dam, 
if and when the Delaware River should 
again reach flood stage, the prospective 
Tocks Island Reservoir will afford sub- 
stantial flood protection to the communi- 
ties along the river as far south as Bur- 
lington, N.J. In addition, this enor- 
mous reservoir will permit the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power. Provided 
continued appropriations are made 
available to implement congressional au- 
thorizations, construction of the dam and 
reservoir can begin by 1967 and end 
about 1972. It would then be possible 
for the reservoir to be filled and in com- 
plete operation no later than 1974. 

Tocks Island National Recreation Area 
proposed by H.R. 8696 would be located 
along both sides of this reservoir on the 
Delaware River. The land area which 
surrounds this 37-mile-long stretch of 
the Delaware River involved contains 
many waterfalls in deeply eroded hem- 
lock gorges, over 50 lakes, countless 
ponds, varied types of open space, gen- 
erally magnificent forest cover, and a 
rugged mountainous part of the Appala- 
chian Trail. 

Tocks Island is also strategically lo- 
cated on the western edge of Megopolis, 
that vast new regional city the geogra- 
phers speak of along the eastern sea- 
board. Consider these facts: 

Over 20 million people reside within a 
75-mile radius of the site. 

Over 30 million people reside within 
a 100-mile radius. 

Tocks Island is within a day’s driving 
time of one-third of the population of 
the United States. 

In addition, recreational planners esti- 
mate that the resources of the area 
would produce almost 7 million visits a 
year if adequate adjacent lands are ac- 
quired to accommodate facilities and to 
preserve and restore the attractiveness 
of the natural environment. This cer- 
tainly would make it potentially a most 
heavily used facility in the national park 
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system. The Tocks Island Recreation 
Area will be designed to accommodate at 
least 150,000 visitors per day. 

Tocks Island Recreational Area will in- 
clude every conceivable kind of outdoor 
recreation activity. These range from 
fishing, hunting, hiking, through camp- 
ing and boating to swimming, picnicking, 
and scenic driving. While some activ- 
ities like swimming and water skiing are 
seasonal, there will be other activities 
available all year round. For example, 
besides the 12,000-acre: reservoir, there 
are over 50 lakes in the proposed na- 
tional recreation area, many of which 
will be ideal for various outdoor winter 
activities. 

As a part of the interpretive services 
of the National Park Service, education 
will also be served. Thousands of chil- 
dren and adults will be able to see, hear, 
and learn about plant life, wildlife, 
geology, and the many items of great 
historical interest that will be preserved 
in the area. 

To date there are four Federal recrea- 
tion areas designated as national recre- 
ation areas in the United States. These 
have been established in the more remote 
regions of the West where their main 
purpose is to preserve scenic and natural 
recreation values and to provide enjoy- 
ment to those visitors who are attracted 
to them. Enactment of the proposed 
Tocks Island National Recreation Area 
would give the Eastern United States its 
first national recreation area. A large 
and concentrated population in the 
crowded East would be served by its 
enactment. 

It is important that H.R. 89 be acted 
upon favorably as soon as possible. 
Land values in some sections of the Tocks 
Island area have risen sharply because 
of the activities of speculators. Sec- 
ondly, it makes sense for the develop- 
ment of the dam, reservoir, and the 
Tocks Island National Recreation Area 
to proceed concurrently in order to avoid 
confusion in planning, duplication of 
effort, and to take advantage of the 
economies inherent in having a single 
agency simultaneously acquire all of the 
land for all facets of the project. 

I urge its speedy enactment. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I wish to rise in strong support of 
H.R. 89, and I compliment the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for the leader- 
ship he has demonstrated on this impor- 
tant project. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 89, legislation creating a na- 
tional recreation area at Tocks Island 
on the Delaware River between Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. I am a spon- 
sor of such legislation. 

As the subcommittee knows, similar 
legislation has been before the Con- 
gress since the 87th Congress. It is my 
sincere hope that action can be com- 
pleted this year. A further delay will 
only increase the cost of future action, 
cause hardship to those who move into 
the area, and possibly forfeit forever 
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the possibility of providing a major 
recreation area in the center of the east 
coast’s rapidly developing regional super- 
city—Megalopolis. 

This legislation authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a national recreation area 
of approximately 70,000 acres in extent 
along the Delaware River between the 
Delaware Water Gap and Port Jervis, 
N.Y. 

The terrain in this area is extremely 
interesting and varied. At many places 
on the Pennsylvania side, the land rises 
as much as 800 feet above the future 
lakeshore to a rolling plateau. The 
tributaries of the Delaware River have 
deeply eroded gorges through which 
beautiful waterfalls cascade. Dams on 
these streams have created several 
attractive ponds. 

The sides of the valley are generally 
more gradual on the New Jersey side. 
The eastern edge of the 1,800 foot Kitta- 
tinny Mountain falls, however, sharply 
away forming a prominent rock escarp- 
ment. This can be seen at Delaware 
Water Gap and for several miles north- 
ward. A number of unusual ponds are 
also located on the crests of these 
mountains. 

The scenery in this part of the country 
is breathtaking. The gap, where the 
Delaware River pierces Kittatinny 
Mountain is, of course, world famous. 
This is real eastern mountain territory. 
There are lakes and streams which also 
provide excellent fishing. Other recrea- 
tion activities provided include hunting, 
hiking, camping, boating, swimming, 
picnicking, and scenic driving. 

As a part of the interpretive services 
of the National Park Service, education 
will also be served through establishment 
of Tocks Island National Recreation 
Area. Thousands of children and adults 
will be able to see, hear about, and learn 
about plantlife, wildlife, geology, and the 
many items of great historical interest 
that will be preserved in the area. 

This legislation also gives us an excel- 
lent opportunity to provide easy access 
to Federal recreational facilities in the 
heart of the most densely populated re- 
gion of the United States. Tocks Island 
is located approximately 75 miles from 
Manhattan and 95 miles from Philadel- 
phia. It is readily accessible to the 
approximately 30 million people who re- 
side in the regional megalopolis that 
stretches from Boston to Washington, 
D.C. 

The Interstate Highway System and 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike are direct 
links to the area. Interstate 80 will link 
with New York City and northern New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
cities; Interstate 84 will provide access 
from New England and the Catskill re- 
gion as well as northern Pennsylvania; 
the northeastern extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike will provide easy ac- 
cess to the area from Philadelphia, Al- 
lentown, Bethlehem, and Easton; and In- 
terstate 78 will place the facility within 
easy reach of such Pennsylvania cities as 
Reading, Lancaster, York, and Harris- 
burg. 

In terms of economic growth, the de- 
velopment of recreational resources is 
one of the wisest steps we can take. The 
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recreation industry is Pennsylvania’s No. 
1 growth industry. It accounts for over 
$1 billion in annual income in the State; 
yet, relative to its potential, it remains, 
probably, our most underdeveloped in- 
dustry. 

The establishment of Tocks Island as 
a national recreation area would act as 
an economic boon to the area. Judging 
from past experience in the establish- 
ment of national parks and seashore 
areas elsewhere in the United States— 
the proposed Tocks Island National Sea- 
shore Area would have a pronounced 
beneficial effect upon the surrounding 
community. Commercial enterprises 
would be expanded, new enterprises 
would be developed adjacent to the areas 
to meet the needs of visitors, local tax 
receipts would increase as adjacent prop- 
erty values increase, and unemployment 
would decrease. As the volume of busi- 
ness from the tourist trade increased, 
bank deposits would also increase sub- 
stantially. 

Unlike other like proposals, the Tocks 
Island Recreation Area is an integral part 
of an already authorized multiple-pur- 
pose dam and reservoir project. Advance 
engineering and preconstruction are even 
now underway by the Corps of Engineers, 
and construction of the dam facility will 
begin by 1967 or 1968. Official authoriza- 
tion for establishing the national recrea- 
tion area must come soon before action 
on the dam gets too far along, for to allow 
the recreation area authorization and 
planning to lag behind the reservoir work 
would result in imperilment of much that 
is of significance to such an outstanding 
recreation facility. 

Establishment of the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Seashore Recreation Area would 
constitute a substantial contribution to- 
ward fulfillment of the need for outdoor 
recreation facilities close to urban areas, 
especially in the crowded East. This need 
was emphasized in the report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
give to the recreationally starved North- 
east its first true national recreation 
area. Public recreation areas are badly 
needed in this densely populated area of 
the United States. It is important that 
this proposal be acted upon favorably as 
soon as possible. Land values in some 
sections of the proposed Tocks Island 
area have already risen sharply because 
of the activities of speculators. 

I urge speedy enactment of this im- 
portant measure and I commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] for his out- 
standing contribution to this effort. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of all the accolades that have been in- 
dulged in, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, and urge 
the Members of the House to suspend the 
rules and pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Rooney]. 
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Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge wholeheartedly that this 
distinguished body give its approval to- 
day to H.R. 89. As a sponsor of this 
legislation, I believe it to be among the 
most important recreation and conserva- 
tion proposals ever introduced in the 
Congress. 

It is important, not simply because it 
would set aside 47,675 acres of land 
around Tocks Island Reservoir on the 
Delaware River as a recreation center, 
but because it will provide a long-needed 
boost for public recreation facilities in 
the most densely populated section of 
our country. 

I say this without the least taint of 
chauvinism or regionalism, Mr. Speaker, 
for I join with the distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House in a feeling of pride 
in the many great national parks and 
recreation areas the Congress has wisely 
set aside in other parts of America. 
The actions of the Congress in seeking 
to preserve the magnificent scenic gran- 
deur of many of our Western, South- 
west, and Northwestern States has been 
totally selfish and farsighted. 

We should all be grateful for the vision 
and leadership of men such as the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, Chairman WAYNE 
ASPINALL of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. I know of no man in 
our Nation today who has worked more 
diligently and more fairly for the cause 
of conservation and public recreation 
than Mr. AsPINALL. I want to express 
my deepest personal gratitude and the 
thanks of all the people of my congres- 
sional district to Representative As- 
PINALL as part of these proceedings today. 

When my predecessor in Congress from 
the 15th District of Pennsylvania, the 
late Francis E. Walter, first introduced 
the Tocks Island national recreation bill 
in the 87th Congress, the proposal re- 
ceived widespread support but no action 
was taken due to a lack of a complete 
study. Similarly, no final action was 
taken in the 88th Congress. 

Now the Corps o? Engineers has com- 
pleted the necessary background study 
and the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has unanimously reported 
the bill to the full House. 

There should be no doubt about the 
need for this national recreation area. 
No other section of our country is more 
desperately in need of well-planned, cen- 
trally located recreation facilities, for 
Tocks Island is located within a 100- 
mile radius of more than 30 million 
Americans and only 80 miles from two of 
the heaviest concentrations of urban 
population in our country—Metropolitan 
Philadelphia and New York City. 

The National Park Service estimates 
that no less than 10 million persons will 
visit this great new recreation area on 
the upper Delaware River each year. 

This proposal has the overwhelming 
support of the people of my district, the 
people of Pennsylvania, our local and 
State governments and more than 200 
organizations, large and small, through- 
out the Commonwealth. it has equally 
strong support from a majority of the 
people and local organizations in the 
State of New Jersey. 
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It is imperative, I believe, that plan- 
ning for this recreation area be carried 
out and construction be completed in 
concert with the construction of the 
Tocks Island Reservoir above Shawnee- 
on-the-Delaware and Stroudsburg, Pa. 
The reservoir, itself, will stretch 32 miles 
up the Delaware River from Shawnee to 
a point near the city limits of Port Jervis, 
N.Y. It will be an area of singularly 
majestic beauty for the lake will be sur- 
rounded on both sides by the mountains 
of the Pocono Plateau on the Pennsyl- 
vania side and the Kittatinny range in 
Wew Jersey. 

The national recreation area proposed 
in this bill has been designed to include 
Delaware Water Gap, one of the great 
scenic wonders of the modern world, and 
to reach northward to the village of Mil- 
ford, Pa., which was the home of Gif- 
ford Pinchot, one of America’s greatest 
conservationists and the father of the 
U.S. forestry program. 

It was at Milford, in September 1963, 
where our late, beloved President John 
F. Kennedy made one of his final public 
appearances. The President had come 
to Milford to mark the formal dedication 
of the Gifford Pinchot Institute. As we 
rode to the site of the dedication, the 
President turned to Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLARK and I and remarked that he was 
deeply grateful that his administration 
might be able to assist in the effort to 
preserve one of the most beautiful areas 
he had seen in our Nation. 

He talked, then, for a few moments of 
the dream of greatness and beauty he 
had always had for our country. It was 
almost as though he had forgotten the 
cheering crowd that pressed around the 
convertible in which we were riding. I 
had never seen him in a more reflective 
and intensely serious mood. 4 

Two months later, almost to the day, 
he was dead. 

But his dream and his vision have not 
died. President Johnson has made the 
Tocks Island project a part of his over- 
all program for conservation and recrea- 
tion. 

Far more importantly, here in the 
House of Representatives of this Con- 
gress, the gentleman from Colorado, 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, and the 
gentleman from Alaska, Representative 
RALPH Rivers, have joined with the 
ranking minority member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Representative JOHN SAyLor, in 
pressing a thorough investigation of the 
values of this project. 

Not only did Mr. AsPINaLL and Mr. 
Rivers schedule subcommittee hearings 
here in Washington, but they agreed, 
also, to conduct a 1-day special public 
hearing in East Stroudsburg, Pa., so that 
every local person and organization 
wanting to be heard on this matter would 
have an ample opportunity to do so. We 
are deeply indebted to each of them and 
to all the members of the committee and 
the Subcommittee on National Parks. 

If the House votes favorably on this 
proposal today, as I sincerely hope and 
pray it will do, a recreation area totaling 
nearly 72,000 acres will be created for 
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the people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and adjoining States. This 
acreage, of course, includes the 24,300 
acres set aside for Tocks Island Reservoir 
itself, since the lake would be used for 
boating, fishing, and other recreation 
purposes. 

With the advent of the Interstate 
Highway System, the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Recreation Area will become in- 
creasingly accessible. Interstate 80, run- 
ning directly from New York City to Chi- 
cago, Ill., will provide immediate access 
to the southernmost tip of the recreation 
area at Delaware Water Gap. Interstate 
84 will run within a few miles of the 
northern regions of the recreation area, 
making it easily accessible to western 
New England residents and those who 
live in New York State will be able to 
reach it with only a few miles of driving. 
From Philadelphia, the northeast exten- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, con- 
necting with other new State highways, 
will bring residents of southeastern 
Pennsylvania within 2 hours of the larg- 
est recreation area of its kind in eastern 
America. 

The economic impact of this great new 
recreation area is obvious. It will pro- 
vide opportunities for small business. It 
will create new jobs. It will help build 
a new, expanding foundation for the 
economy of all the counties in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, western New Jer- 
sey, and southern New York. 

Many of these counties are economi- 
cally hard pressed. Three of the four 
counties in my own district are included 
in the Appalachian regional development 
program. This project, therefore, repre- 
sents a significant, reasonable and in- 
telligent investment in the economic fu- 
ture of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

In closing, I want to say, once again, 
that I take pride in the votes I have been 
able to cast in behalf of similar proposals 
for other regions of America. I shall 
vote, this afternoon, for the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recrea- 
tion Area and for other proposals similar 
to it because I believe, firmly, in the 
wisdom of the members of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee—and be- 
cause I believe the proud, unspoiled 
beauty of this land of ours can, and 
should and must be preserved. 

Next to our liberty and our system of 
government, I can think of no greater 
legacy we can pass on to our children 
and the generations to come. 

I respectfully and urgently ask that 
the distinguished members of this House 
give their overwhelming support to this 
proposal. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. St GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
very briefly, though the people of Rhode 
Island admire Roger Williams, and would 
like to see a national historic park cre- 
ated, but not at the expense of the won- 
derful situation the Congress now enjoys 
in its power at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
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the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize establishment of the 
Delaware Valley National Recreation 
Area, and for other purposes.” 


WHISKEYTOWN - SHASTA - TRINITY 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, 
CALIF. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 797) to establish the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recrea- 
tion Area in the State of California, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HR. 797 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to provide, in a manner coordinated with the 
other purposes of the Central Valley project, 
for the public outdoor recreation use and en- 
joyment of the Whiskeytown, Shasta, Clair 
Engle, and Lewiston reservoirs and surround- 
ing lands in the State of California by present 
and future generations and the conservation 
of scenic, scientific, historic, and other values 
contributing to public enjoyment of such 
lands and waters, there is hereby established, 
subject to valid existing rights, the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recreation 
Area in the State of California (hereinafter 
referred to as the “recreation area”). The 
boundaries of the recreation area, which con- 
sists of the Whiskeytown unit, the Shasta 
unit, and the Clair Engle-Lewiston unit, 
shall be those shown in drawing numbered 
BOR-WST 1004, dated July 1963, entitled 
“Proposed Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity Na- 
tional Recreation Area”, which is on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Director of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Department of the Interior. The 
Whiskeytown unit shall be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior; and the Shasta 
and Clair Engle-Lewiston units shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
except that lands or waters needed or used 
for the operation of the Central Valley proj- 
ect shall continue to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the extent he 
determines to be required for such operation. 
The two Secretaries shall coordinate their 
planning and administration of the respec- 
tive units in such manner as to provide 
integrated management policies for the rec- 
reation area as a whole for the purposes of 
this Act in order to bring about uniformity 
to the fullest extent feasible in the admin- 
istration and use of the recreation area. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
portion of the recreation area under his 
jurisdiction and outside such boundaries 
when required for the construction or im- 
provement of access roads thereto, each 
Secretary is authorized to acquire lands, 
waters, or other property, or any interest 
therein, in such manner, including exchange 
as hereinafter provided, as he considers to 
be in the public interest to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. In connection with 
any such acquisition, each Secretary may 
permit the grantor a reservation of all or any 
part of the minerals or of any other interest 
or right of use in such lands or waters on 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
May deem appropriate. Any property or 
interest therein owned by the State of Cali- 
fornia or any political subdivision thereof 
within the recreation area may be acquired 
under the authority of this Act only with 
the concurrence of the owner. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, any 
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Federal property located within the recrea- 
tion area may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the appropriate Sec- 
retary for use by him in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in order to 
assure public access to Clear Creek and to 
provide hiking and horseback riding trails 
for the public, may, as he deems necessary 
for these purposes acquire such easements 
or other interests on either or both sides of 
Clear Creek between the south boundary of 
the Whiskeytown unit and the highway at 
Igo, California. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to acquire scenic easements or such other 
interests, including ownership of the land 
therein, as he determines to be appropriate 
to protect and assure the appearance of a 
strip of land not to exceed six hundred 
and sixty feet on each side of the centerline 
of Federal Aid Secondary Highway Num- 
bered 1089 between the points where said 
highway crosses the south line of sections 
19 and 20, township 35 north, range 8 west, 
and where it crosses the south line of sec- 
tion 18, township 36 north, range 7 west, on 
the northwesterly side of the Clair Engle- 
Lewiston unit: Provided, That such ease- 
ments or interests shall not be acquired 
without the consent of the owners so long 
as the appropriate local zoning agency shall 
have in force and applicable to such prop- 
erty a duly adopted, valid, zoning ordinance 
that, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, conforms to the zoning stand- 
ards set forth in regulations issued pur- 
suant to subsection (e). 

The two Secretaries shall engage in mu- 
tual consultation with respect to such 
acquisition and to exchange transactions 
so as to promote uniform policies therefor 
insofar as practicable, taking into consid- 
eration the purposes of the recreation area 
as a whole, the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the administration 
of federally owned minerals and of the 
Central Valley project, and the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for the ad- 
ministration of national forests. 

(b) When the public interests will be bene- 
fited thereby, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are each 
authorized to accept title to any non-Federal 
property within any part of the recreation 
area and in exchange therefore convey to 
the grantor of such property any federally 
owned property under his jurisdiction within 
the State of California which he classifies as 
suitable for exchange or other disposal, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law. 
The properties so exchanged shall be approxi- 
mately equal in fair market value: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as the case may be, 
may accept cash from or pay cash to the 
grantor in such exchange in order to equalize 
the value of the properties exchanged. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall obtain the con- 
currence of the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the value of any mineral interests 
in any such exchange proposed to be made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(c) Any owner or owners of improved resi- 
dential property on the date of its acquisi- 
tion by either Secretary may, as a condition 
to such acquisition, retain the right of use 
and occupancy of the property by himself 
and members of his immediate family for 
noncommercial residential purposes for a 
term ending at the death of such owner, the 
death of his spouse, or the day his last sur- 
viving child reaches the age of thirty, which- 
ever is the latest. The value of the right 
retained shall be taken into consideration 
by the respective Secretary in determining 
the value of the property being acquired. 

(d) Privately owned “improved property” 
or interests therein shall not be acquired un- 
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der this Act without the consent of the own- 
er so long as an appropriate local zoning 
agency shall have in force and applicable to 
such property a duly adopted, valid, zoning 
ordinance that is approved by the Secretary 
having jurisdiction of the unit wherein the 
property is located. The term “improved 
property” as used in this Act shall mean any 
building or group of related buildings the ac- 
tual construction of which was begun before 
February 7, 1963, together with not more 
than three acres of the land in the same own- 
ership on which the building or group of 
buildings is situated: Provided, That the re- 
spective Secretary may exclude from im- 
proved property any shore or waters, together 
with so much of the land adjoining such 
shore or waters as he deems necessary for 
public access thereto. 

(e) Prior to the approval of any zoning 
ordinance for the purposes of this section, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall jointly issue regula- 
tions, which may be amended from time to 
time, specifying standards for such zoning 
ordinances. Standards specified in such reg- 
ulations shall have the object of (1) pro- 
hibiting new commercial or industrial uses, 
other than commercial or industrial uses 
which the Secretaries consider to be consist- 
ent with the purposes of this Act; (2) pro- 
moting the protection and development of 
properties for purposes of this Act by means 
of use, acreage, frontage, setback, density, 
height, or other requirements; and (3) pro- 
viding that the appropriate Secretary shall 
receive notice of any variance granted un- 
der, or any exception made to, the applica- 
tion of the zoning ordinance. Following is- 
suance of such regulations, each Secretary 
shall approve any zoning ordinance or any 
amendment to an approved zoning ordinance 
submitted to him that conforms to the stand- 
ards contained in the regulations in effect 
at the time of adoption of the ordinance or 
amendment. Such approval shall remain ef- 
fective for so long as such ordinance or 
amendment remains in effect as approved. 

(1) The suspension of the respective Sec- 
retary's authority to acquire any improved 
property without the owner's consent shall 
automatically cease if (1) such property is 
made the subject of a variance or exception 
to any applicable zoning ordinance that does 
not conform to any applicable standard con- 
tained in regulations issued pursuant to this 
section; or (2) if such property is put to any 
use which does not conform to any applicable 
zoning ordinance. 

(g) Each Secretary shall furnish to any 
party in interest upon request a certificate 
indicating the property with respect to which 
the Secretary's authority to acquire without 
the owner's consent is suspended. 

(h) Within the Shasta and Clair Engle- 
Lewiston units any owner of unimproved 
property who proposes to develop his prop- 
erty or a part thereof for service to the public 
may submit to the Secretary of Agriculture 
a development plan which shall set forth 
the manner in which and the time by which 
the property is to be developed and the use 
to which it is proposed to be put. If upon 
review of such plan the Secretary determines 
that the development and use of the prop- 
erty in the manner prescribed conforms to a 
zoning ordinance approved in accordance 
with the provisions of this section and that 
such use and development would serve the 
purposes of this Act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may in his discretion issue to such 
owner a certificate to that effect. Upon the 
issuance of any such certificate and so long 
as such property is developed, maintained, 
and used in conformity therewith, the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire such property or any interest therein 
without the consent of the owner shall be 
suspended. This subsection shall not apply 
to any property which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines to be needed for ease- 
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ments and rights-of-way for access, utilities, 
or facilities, or for administrative sites, camp- 
grounds, or other areas needed for use by the 
United States for visitors to the national 
recreation area, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITS: BOUNDARY 
DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) When the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that sufficient lands, 
waters, or interest therein are owned or have 
been acquired by the United States within 
the boundaries of the Shasta unit or within 
the boundaries of the Clair Engle-Lewiston 
unit to permit efficient initial development 
and administration for the purposes of this 
Act, he shall publish in the Federal Register 
a notice to that effect and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of such unit. 

(b) When the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that sufficient lands, waters, or 
interest therein are owned or have been 
acquired by the United States within the 
boundaries of the Whiskeytown unit to per- 
mit efficient initial development and ad- 
ministration for the purposes of this Act, he 
shall publish in the Federal Register a notice 
to that effect and a detailed description of 
the boundaries of the unit. 

(c) Following the publication of any such 
notice, the respective Secretaries may con- 
tinue to acquire the remaining property 
within the recreation area. 


ADMINISTRATION: PRIORITIES 


Sec. 4. (a) Each Secretary is authorized 
and directed to administer the portion of the 
recreation area under his jurisdiction in a 
manner coordinated with the other pur- 
poses of the Central Valley project and with 
the purposes of the recreation area as a 
whole and in such manner as in his judg- 
ment will best provide for (1) public outdoor 
recreation benefits; (2) conservation of 
scenic, scientific, historic, and other values 
contributing to public enjoyment; and (3) 
such management, utilization, and disposal 
of renewable natural resources as in the 
judgment of the respective Secretary will 
promote or is compatible with, and does not 
significantly impair, public recreation and 
conservation of scenic, scientific, historic, or 
other values contributing to public enjoy- 
ment. Such administration shall be carried 
out under land and water use management 
plans which each Secretary shall prepare and 
may from time to time revise in consulta- 
tion with the other. 

(b) In the administration of the portion 
of the recreation area under his jurisdic- 
tion— 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
utilize statutory authorities relating to the 
national forests in such manner as he deems 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of the Interior may uti- 
lize such statutory authorities relating to 
areas of the national park system and such 
statutory authority otherwise available to 
him for the conservation and development 
of natural resources as he deems appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


Src. 5. Each Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the recreation area in 
accordance with the applicable laws of the 
State of California and of the United States: 
Provided, That each Secretary may designate 
zones where, and establish periods when, no 
hunting or fishing shall be permitted for 
reasons of public safety, administration, or 
public use and enjoyment not compatible 
with hunting or fishing. Regulations pre- 
scribing any such restrictions shall be issued 
after consultation with the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game. 

MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 6. The lands within the recreation 
area, subject to valid existing rights, are 
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hereby withdrawn from location, entry, and 
patent under the United States mining laws. 
The Secretary of the Interior, under such 
regulations as he deems appropriate, may 
permit the removal of the nonleasable min- 
erals from lands or interest in lands under 
his jurisdiction within the recreation area 
in the manner prescribed by section 10 of 
the Act of August 4, 1939, as amended (53 
Stat. 1196; 43 U.S.C. 387), and from those 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture within the recreation area in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 
of the Act of September 1, 1949 (63 Stat. 
683; 30 U.S.C. 192c), and he may permit 
the removal of leasable minerals from lands 
or interests in lands within the recreation 
area in accordance with the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C. 181 et seq.), or the Acquired Lands 
Mineral Leasing Act of August 7, 1947 (30 
U.S.C, 351 et seq.), if he finds that such 
disposition would not have significant ad- 
verse effects on the purposes of the Central 
Valley project or the administration of the 
recreation area: Provided, That any lease or 
permit respecting such minerals in lands 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be issued only with his consent and 
subject to such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. 

All receipts derived from permits and 
leases issued under the authority of this sec- 
tion on lands administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be paid into the same 
funds or accounts in the Treasury of the 
United States and shall be distributed in the 
Same manner as provided for other receipts 
from the lands affected by the lease or per- 
mit, except that any receipts derived from 
permits or leases issued on those or other 
lands in the recreation area under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, or the Act of August 7, 1947, shall 
be disposed of as provided in the applicable 
Act; and receipts from the disposition of 
nonleasable minerals from public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be disposed of in the same man- 
ner as moneys received from the sale of public 


STATE JURISDICTION 


Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall deprive 
any State or political subdivision thereof of 
its right to exercise civil and criminal juris- 
diction within the recreation area or of its 
right to tax persons, corporations, franchises, 
or property, including mineral or other in- 
terests, in or on lands or waters within the 
recreation area. 


ADDITIONS TO THE SHASTA AND TRINITY NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


Sec. 8. The exterior boundaries of the 
Shasta National Forest in the State of 
California are hereby extended to include 
the lands described in the Act of March 19, 
1948 (62 Stat. 83), and sections 22 and 27, 
township 35 north, range 1 west, Mount 
Diablo base and meridian. The exterior 
boundaries of the Trinity National Forest in 
the State of California are hereby extended 
to include all of sections 4, 5, and 8, the east 
half and the northwest quarter of section 6, 
the east half of section 7, the northwest 
quarter of section 17, and the northeast 
quarter of section 18, township 33 north, 
range 8 west, Mount Diablo base and merid- 
lan. Subject to any valid claim and entry 
now existing and hereafter legally main- 
tained, all public lands of the United States 
and all lands of the United States hereto- 
fore or hereafter acquired or reserved for use 
in connection with the Shasta, Clair Engle, 
or Lewiston Reservoirs of the Central Valley 
project within the exterior boundaries of the 
Shasta and Trinity National Forests which 
have not heretofore been added to and made 
a part of such forests, and all lands of the 
United States acquired for the purposes of 
the recreation area in the Shasta or Clair 
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Engle-Lewiston units are hereby added to 
and made a part of the respective national 
forests within which they are situated: 
Provided, That lands within the flow lines 
of any reservoir operated and maintained by 
the Department of the Interior or otherwise 
needed or used for the operation of the Cen- 
tral Valley project shall continue to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the extent he determines to be required 
for such operation. 

Sec. 9. Revenues and fees obtained by the 
United States from operation of the na- 
tional recreation area shall be subject to the 
same statutory provisions concerning the dis- 
position thereof as are similar revenues col- 
lected in areas of the national park system 
except that fees and revenues obtained from 
mineral development and from activities 
under other public land laws within the re- 
creation area shall be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the ap- 
plicable laws. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in land pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act not more than $21,600,000. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
not more than $22,700,000 for the develop- 
ment of recreation facilities pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has just passed 
one of two most important bills our Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Recre- 
ation has dealt with this year, and I thank 
all Members for the interest they took in 
it. Now we come to the second—the pro- 
posal to create the Whiskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity National Recreation Area. 

I regard the Delaware Valley and the 
Whiskeytown proposals as complemen- 
tary to each other, located as they are 
at opposite sides of the continent and 
serving, each in its own place, the same 
purpose of providing for the recreation 
ee of large segments of our popula- 

on. 

I do not know how many of you are 
familiar with the district of our colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Joxunson], but it takes in more than half 
the length of the State along its western 
boundary and a very sizable block of 
counties in the north. Its character is 
reflected in the name of one of its moun- 
tain ranges—the Trinity Alps. In the 
midst of this region, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has built, with congressional ap- 
proval and appropriations, four reser- 
voirs which are features of the giant 
Central Valley project. These reservoirs 
are Shasta, Clair Engle, Lewiston, and 
Whiskeytown. Taken together they have 
a water surface of 50,000 acres or merely 
80 square miles. 

The proposal we now have before us 
is to take these four lakes and add to the 
134,800 acres of land around them which 
the United States already owns another 
70,700 acres which are in State and pri- 
vate ownership, and to provide for the 
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coordinated administration of these areas 
for recreation purposes by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior. All told, this complex will 
amount to over 250,000 acres of land and 
water. Over 72 percent of this area is 
already owned by the Government. The 
remainder, consisting principally of par- 
cels of private land intermixed with the 
Federal holdings, will cost about $21,600,- 
000 to acquire, it has been estimated. 

This area, though it is in the north- 
ern part of California, is only 200 miles 
from San Francisco, 175 miles from 
Reno, and 300 miles from Portland. It 
is thus readily accessible to millions of 
people. Indeed, a conservative estimate 
is that it will have 5% million visitor- 
days of use annually within 10 years. I 
think that we can count this as an in- 
valuable byproduct of one of the great- 
est systems of reservoir construction that 
any agency of our Government has even 
undertaken. 

Most of the land to be acquired is 
forested land. It has not been de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, we have provided 
suitable protections in this bill, as we 
did in the Tocks Island bill, for those 
who have year-round residences in the 
area. We have also written into the bill 
provisions under which necessary de- 
velopments for the accommodation of 
visitors can be undertaken on private 
holdings in connection with the Shasta 
and the Clair Engle-Lewiston units. It 
is our hope that the authority given the 
Secretary of Agriculture in this regard 
will be carefully and watchfuly exer- 
cised, for our committee is always con- 
cerned with inholdings in our national 
parks and national recreation areas. For 
the most part they are a nuisance at best 
and a menace at worst, but there are 
circumstances—and this, we think, may 
be one—where they can be useful if care- 
fully controlled. 

Mr. Speaker, as in the case of the Dela- 
ware Valley National Recreation Area, 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity will be 
subject to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act. I anticipate that ap- 
propriations for land acquisition—ap- 
proximately 50 percent of its total capi- 
tal cost—will come from this source 
and will thus be no burden on the Gen- 
eral Treasury. I anticipate, also, that 
the recepits from admission and user 
charges will amount to very substantial 
sums and will go far toward offsetting 
the costs involved. In any event, it will 
be a valuable contribution to our na- 
tional system of recreation areas and a 
blessing to all of us now and for gen- 
erations to come. I recommend passage 
of H.R. 797. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How did this project 
come by the name Whiskeytown? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would like to let 
our friend and colleague from California 
who represents the area give us that 
rather unique explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, well Whiskeytown was created 
a long time ago. Legend has it that there 
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was a teamster who was hauling whisky 
and brandy into the mining area of 
Trinity County. When he went across a 
creek that was on the way, in fording 
the creek he spilled his whisky. Then in 
fording another creek, he spilled a bar- 
rel of brandy. The creek that the barrel 
of brandy fell in was later named Brandy 
Creek and the other creek where the 
barrel of whisky fell in was named 
Whiskey Creek. It was a little while 
after that the town of Whiskeytown was 
created in the early mining era in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
797, a bill to establish an inland national 
recreation area to be known as the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity National 
Recreation Area in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

This Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity Na- 
tional Recreation Area will be in north- 
ern California and centered on four Fed- 
eral reclamation reservoirs; namely, the 
Whiskeytown, Shasta, Clair Engle, and 
Lewiston Reservoirs. The establishment 
of this national recreation area is justi- 
fied by a favorable combination of cir- 
cumstances; that is, geographic location, 
its proximity to populous areas, its out- 
standing natural resources, and unusu- 
ally scenic mountain setting. 

This national recreation area will at- 
tract many visitors from the expanding 
population concentrations in the States 
of Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and 
California. It is anticipated that the an- 
nual recreation use of the 4 reservoir 
areas will be approximately 5.25 million 
visitors’ days by 1975 and an increase to 
10 million in the year 2000. 

In order to provide for the fullest use 
and enjoyment of the recreation oppor- 
tunities available, this bill requires the 
acquisition of a total of 254,500 acres of 
land, 70 percent of which, or 184,600 
acres, is already owned by the United 
States. Among this land mass will be 
four reservoirs mentioned which will 
provide nearly 50,000 acres of water and 
shoreline totaling more than 560 miles. 

Before concluding may I take this op- 
portunity to again assure my colleagues 
that H.R. 797’s consideration by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was not an easy road for its author, 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

In the consideration of H.R. 797, once 
again I found myself in the unusual 
position of being a member of the minor- 
ity and having to support the position of 
the administration. Originally the ad- 
ministration opposed the text of sub- 
section (h), section (2) of the bill. This 
section of the bill establishes a precedent 
and changes the policy of our commit- 
tee. The policy of the committee here- 
tofore has been to encourage the Park 
Service to eliminate all inholdings when- 
ever possible in land acquisitions and 
grant concessions to civilians willing to 
provide the accommodations and facili- 
ties necessary to serve the public. Sec- 
tion 2, subsection (h), of the bill as it 
now reads provides for the suspension 
of the power of condemnation of unim- 
proved lands within the Shasta and Clair 
Engle-Lewiston units where the owner 
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proposes to develop the same, if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture finds that the de- 
velopment plan submitted by the owner 
of unimproved land would serve the 
visiting public, be consistent with the 
purposes of the act, and with local zoning 
ordinances. 

It is now clear that the committee has 
adopted a new concept in land acquisi- 
tions which in my opinion is a concept 
which shall return to create problems for 
the committee in the future. 

With the addition to other minor 
amendments of H.R. 797 by the commit- 
tee, I urge the enactment of this bill 
which will create a new inland national 
recreation area in the West, by pre- 
serving the comparatively undeveloped 
large open areas of land and provide the 
outdoor recreation opportunities for the 
millions of Americans in the West. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to ask the 
same general questions that I have asked 
the chairman on the prior bill. I am be- 
coming more and more concerned—not 
with the fact that I discern in the Rec— 
orp and by careful study that there is a 
Clear Creek as well as a Brandy Creek 
and a Whiskey Creek—and I presume, of 
course, that Clear Creek is where noth- 
ing fell off the teamster’s wagon and 
maybe they just found gold there in the 
Golden State of California. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That just provided 
good drinking water for all the folks 
there and for the fish and wildlife. 

Mr. HALL. I am sure that down in 
Missouri we would choose one of the 
other creeks so far as getting the best 
“drinking” water is concerned. But be 
that as it may, Mr. Speaker, and as I 
was Saying I am concerned over the same 
questions that I have asked before, that 
by passing under suspension of the 
rules—and practically by unanimous 
consent—these multimillion dollar bills 
setting up these national recreational 
areas; I would like to know if this is 
in the budget, whether if it is feasible 
from a recreation or multiple-use point 
of view, and how much local participa- 
tion is involved by the communities or 
the State? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JoHNsON] to answer the gentleman and 
then I will answer myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In re- 
sponse to the question, these reservoirs 
are already in existence and have already 
been built. The National Park Service 
has made certain improvements around 
the Whiskeytown Reservoir. The For- 
est Service has made improvements 
around Shasta Lake and also around the 
Clair Engle and Lewiston locations. This 
would encompass the three areas into one 
reereation unit comprising 255,000 acres 
of land surrounding these three reservoir 
areas. All the moneys that will be need- 
ed for future development will come 
from the land and water conservation 
fund and also from the National Park 
Service general fund as well as from the 
Forest Service general fund. In this 
year’s budget there is an improvement at 
all three of the locations but they are 
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not the overall improvements that will be 
asked for in this legislation. This legis- 
lation is no different from the one we 
just considered because the master plan 
will be brought in if this authorization 
goes through and they will request their 
appropriations for the improvements as 
time goes on over a 5- or 7-year period. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to my col- 
league from Missouri that this is an all- 
Federal project, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay the amounts of money 
which have been recommended in the 
bill. We have placed a limitation upon 
the amount of money that can be spent 
for acquisition and for development in 
this area. Fees will be charged, and 
those fees will go into the land and water 
conservation fund and will help to pay 
for this project. There are already 
moneys going into that fund, as pro- 
vided in the bill passed last year. 

I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Missouri has seen the latest figures 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior, 
but already the first allocations have 
been made by the Secretary of Interior 
to the States to participate under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that by allocation and by filtering 
down to this particular unit within the 
next 50 years—I am questioning the area 
of feasibility now—this will amount to 
$23 million for roughly 50 percent of this 
particular unit? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Whether or not that 
amount will come to this project I do not 
know, but I am sure the State of Cali- 
fornia will contribute a great deal more 
than that amount of money and will 
get back a great deal more than that 
amount of money. Whether they will 
allocate it to this project I do not know. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman does feel 
that eventually, on a long-term basis, 
this will be a self-liquidating project, 
apparently along with the others we are 
going to be authorizing around the coun- 
try from time to time? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman tell 
us about the percentage of acreage of in- 
holdings? I understand that the Na- 
tional Recreation Area will be many 
thousands of acres, mostly of unused 
land, and that the impoundments are 
already present, and I understand the 
financing. How large are the various in- 
holdings? I fail to find that in the re- 
port. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman from 
California can give the exact figures on 
the in-holdings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Federal Government now owns, within 
the confines of the area, 180,000 acres of 
the 255,000 acres. The Southern Pa- 
cific Co., a railroad company in Califor- 
nia and throughout the United States, 
owns approximately 30,000 acres. 

This land will probably be exchanged 
with the Federal Government. Recent- 
ly, we had an exchange of some 29,000 
acres, involving some private holdings 
of the McLeod Lumber Co. and the For- 
est Service. I presume other lands will 
be exchanged. 

Other private lands in the three areas 
amount to some 39,000 acres. The State 
of California owns 1,250 acres. 
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There is an acquisition program to 
take place, which mostly will deal with 
the Whiskeytown unit. 

At the present time there are some 
1.5 million people who annually use this 
area. This is one of the finest recrea- 
tion areas on the Pacific coast. It is al- 
ready in use at the present time, and vis- 
itations number more than 1.5 million 
annually. 

This will probably put the largest 
amount of income into the land and 
water conservation fund in California, 
in a short while. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from California 
whether the State of California, the 
great Golden Bear State, plans to con- 
tribute to the national recreational hold- 
ings its in-holdings, eventually? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 
Our State is in complete support of this 
project, and we have no difficulty with 
regard to making the lands available. I 
hope they will contribute a part of the 
development fund, to come back to the 
State of California. 

Our State operates about 180 State 
park facilities, throughout the State of 
California. We have just passed a bond 
issue of $150 million to augment our 
State park system. We are doing every- 
thing we can to develop recreation for 
the people of California and of the West 
and of the rest of the Nation. Iam sure 
California will support this 100 percent, 
if the legislation is passed by the Con- 
gress authorizing this national recrea- 
tion area. 

Mr. HALL. Are there any Defense 
Department installations in the in-hold- 
ings? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No, 
there are not any Defense Department 
installations in the area. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 797, a 
bill to establish the Whiskeytown- 
Shasta-Trinity National Recreation Area 
in the State of California, which I intro- 
duced on the opening day of the 89th 
Congress. 

Within the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of California, which I am proud to 
represent, the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior has 
created four beautiful and useful arti- 
ficial lakes. These are units of the great 
Central Valley project of my State. Two 
of these lakes—Shasta and Clair Engle— 
are large and outstanding examples of 
engineering proficiency in harnessing 
nature for the benefit of man: These 
lakes were created to store the waters of 
the Sacramento and Trinity Rivers for 
irrigation of farmlands, for development 
of hydroelectric power to serve the 
homes and industries of the West, and 
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for regulation of the flood flows of the 
Sacramento River. 

In these reservoirs, financed by all the 
people of the United States, we have 
created an outdoor recreation resource 
of great beauty and of high potential for 
providing healthful outdoor recreation 
for people from all parts of the country. 
These lands and surrounding lands, the 
majority of which have long been ad- 
ministered as national forests, collec- 
tively represent one of the finest public 
recreation areas in the country. 

H.R. 797 would establish these lakes 
and tributary lands of high recreation 
value as a national recreation area in 
order to assure that the great public 
values of these lands and waters will be 
recognized and that the recreation and 
other resources will be fully developed 
and made available to our people in an 
adequate and timely way. Under this 
bill, full recognition will be given to the 
many and diverse outdoor recreation op- 
portunities and benefits that these great 
public properties offer, but the other re- 
sources will also be recognized, devel- 
oped, and used in harmony with public 
use and enjoyment for outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

The Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity Na- 
tional Recreation Area will be comprised 
of three separate units. Although sepa- 
rate, these units are in close proximity 
each to the other, very accessible, and 
users can easily enjoy the recreation of 
all of them in the course of a brief stay. 

The Shasta unit is comprised of 
Shasta Lake, created through the con- 
struction of Shasta Dam in the mid- 
1940’s, and surrounding lands largely 
now part of the Shasta-Trinity National 
Forest. Shasta Lake covers some 29,000 
acres and has over 365 miles of shore- 
line. Shasta Dam is an engineering 
wonder and in itself draws many thou- 
sands of visitors every year. The Shasta 
unit, including the lake, totals about 
129,860 acres. It is traversed by US. 
Highway No. 5 and by numerous county 
and Forest Service roads which give 
access to some of the more remote por- 
tions. Outdoor recreationists long ago 
discovered its superb scenery and the 
opportunities for boating, fishing, swim- 
ming and like water-oriented sports that 
it offers. The use of the Shasta Lake and 
the surrounding lands for these outdoor 
recreation pursuits and for camping, 
hunting, hiking, scenic viewing, and 
numerous other activities is continually 
expanding. In 1964, 500,000 visitor days 
of use were recorded. The Forest Serv- 
ice has installed many recreation con- 
veniences on and around the lake and 
in the adjacent national forest lands but 
much more will need to be done to assure 
the full development and use of the great 
recreation resource for public benefit. 

The Trinity-Lewiston unit of the 
National Recreation Area is composed of 
Clair Engle and Lewiston Lakes. Clair 
Engle Lake is wholly within the Shasta- 
Trinity National Forest; Lewiston Lake, 
& regulating reservoir, by this legisla- 
tion will also be within the Shasta- 
Trinity National Forest. Clair Engle 
Lake covers 16.000 acres and has a shore- 
line of over 145 miles. It is a beautiful 
lake, largely surrounded by conifer for- 
ests and offering outstanding scenery, 
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good fishing, and many diverse oppor- 
tunities for water-oriented sports, par- 
ticularly boating. Lewiston Lake is 
about 600 acres and complements Clair 
Engle Lake. The surrounding lands 
offer hunting, stream fishing, hiking, 
riding, and outdoor forest experiences 
in profusion. This unit would encom- 
pass about 83,500 acres. It is accessi- 
ble from Highway U.S. 99 and Interstate 
No. 5 by means of State Highway 299 
and connecting roads—approximately 
an hour’s drive from Redding, Calif. 
Recreation facilities have been developed 
and are administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice at several points on the lake for 
visitor accommodation. 

The Whiskeytown unit, named for the 
old community of Whiskeytown which 
was settled by the pioneers during early 
mining days of Shasta County, now in- 
undated by the lake, will consist of the 
Whiskeytown Reservoir of some 3,200 
acres with a shoreline of 36 miles and 
surrounding lands administered by the 
National Park Service. Just a few short 
weeks before his assassination President 
Kennedy dedicated the reservoir. As 
now planned, this unit would comprise 
some 51,987 acres. Whiskeytown Lake, 
a nearly constant level reservoir, is situ- 
ated at lower elevation than are the other 
lakes and in close proximity to Highway 
99, Interstate No. 5, and State Highway 
299 and to the communities of Redding 
and Red Bluff, and surrounding areas of 
northern California. This lake is excep- 
tionally well suited to day use and to such 
recreational pursuits as boating, water 
skiing, swimming, and fishing. Rugged 
lands to the west provide opportunities 
for hiking and camping. Provision is 
also made in the bill for acquiring public 
rights-of-way along the course of Clear 
Creek, below Whiskeytown Dam, which is 
a very scenic stream and which will prob- 
ably become excellent for trout fishing in 
the future. The National Park Service 
has installed some public-use recreation- 
al facilities at Whiskeytown Lake for the 
accommodation of the large numbers of 
users who, although the lake has only re- 
cently filled, have taken advantage of 
accessibility and excellent opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. 

In 1962, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, and State and local govern- 
ments made an intensive study of the 
lands described in H.R. 797. This was 
for the purpose of and assess- 
ing the value and potentiality of these 
areas to satisfy the known demand for 
outdoor recreation and to determine what 
should be done to realize this potential 
in a practical and adequate way. 

In its report of April 1963, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation states that the 
four reservoirs, Shasta, Clair Engle, 
Lewiston, and Whiskeytown, “provide 
some of the finest recreation waters in 
California in a setting of outstanding 
mountain scenery. They provide an ex- 
cellent base on which to develop a diver- 
sified and balanced recreation program. 
They offer an opportunity to help meet 
the recreation demand for 14.8 million 
activity-days use in Shasta and Trinity 
Counties by 1980 forecast by the Cali- 
fornia public outdoor recreation plan. 
Over 4 million activity-days’ use by 1980 
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will be made by people coming from be- 
yond 250 miles, according to the fore- 
« ay 

Substantiating this estimate is the 
actual count of visitors during the calen- 
dar year of 1964. A total of 1,332,000 
visitor days of use were recorded by the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service for these three areas. I should 
emphasize that the use is essentially even 
among the three units. A breakdown 
shows for the year some 400,000 visitor 
days use at Whiskeytown, 514,000 at 
Shasta, which is, of course, the biggest of 
the three reservoirs and the closest to 
the major U.S. highways in California, 
and 418,000 at Clair Engle Lake. 

Interstate Highway No. 5—U.S. 99— 
serving the Pacific Northwest, northern, 
central, and southern California, crosses 
Shasta Lake and is only a few miles east 
of Whiskeytown, Shasta, and Clair Engle 
Lake via U.S. Highway 299. This places 
the reservoirs within 2 days’ drive of the 
metropolitan areas of the entire Pacific 
coast. 

In my opinion, the estimates of use of 
these recreational resources are modest 
indeed. The constantly expanding pop- 
ulation, particularly in the western sec- 
tion of the Nation, the increasing ac- 
cessibility, and the continually greater 
mobility of people will bring more and 
more visitors to enjoy the beauty and 
the facilities of this area. While the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service have provided recreation im- 
provements and facilities at all of the 
reservoirs and throughout the adjacent 
national forests and national park lands 
and will continue to build and maintain 
these facilities through appropriations 
to the National Park Service and the 
Forest Service by the Congress, these are 
by no means equal to meet the antici- 
pated increasing use. 

A greater acceleration and intensifica- 
tion of development of these areas for 
public use will be required. Better and 
additional roads leading to and within 
the units are essential. More numerous 
and enlarged facilities for launching of 
boats and for camping, picnicking and 
swimming will be required. Advantage 
should be taken of the excellent oppor- 
tunities for scenic drives, one of the most 
popular forms of outdoor recreation ac- 
cording to the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. There will 
need to be an intensification of protec- 
tion and of administration of the public 
properties which are so valuable and so 
useful to the American people. Desig- 
nation of those areas as a national recre- 
ation area will certainly bring accel- 
erated and greater use from people out- 
side of the immediate vicinity. 

H.R. 797 provides for the advanta- 
geous and full development of all the re- 
sources of these great public properties 
so that they will offer the public the most 
in outdoor recreation consistent with 
protection and conservation of the lands, 
forests, and waters. The bill provides 
safeguards to the owners of improved 
properties within the units against 
arbitrary takings. It authorizes the ac- 
quisition of scenic easements in situa- 
tions where these will meet public needs 
equally as well as the acquirement of fee 
title to private lands. It provides for 
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public hunting and for the continuation 
of mineral exploration and utilization 
through leases and permits to be issued 
by the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture under safeguards that will 
make these uses compatible with the na- 
tional recreation area objectives. It 
authorizes the acquisition of lands to 
complete the Whiskeytown unit and to 
assure full public use of the Shasta and 
Trinity-Lewiston units and the conserva- 
tion of the scenic aspects of these areas. 
I anticipate that the amount of land 
that will need to be acquired in these lat- 
ter two units in fee will be modest indeed 
in comparison with the great public val- 
ues and the potential for recreation use 
and economic benefits they present. 

Enactment of H.R. 797 will assure the 
conservation and wise use of all the re- 
sources of these areas in perpetuity for 
the American public. From the stand- 
point of the local communities and gov- 
ernmental units, it will encourage use of 
these beautiful and extensive areas by 
visitors from all over the country and 
will bring to the surrounding commu- 
nities the benefit of increased tourism, 
longer stays by people from outside the 
areas, increased business, and best of all 
a greater appreciation of the beauties 
and resources of one of the finest natural 
recreation areas of my great State. 
Outdoor recreation and tourism is one of 
the major economic bases of this part of 
my district. I would be less than frank 
if I did not state that I anticipate that 
enactment of this bill would be benefi- 
cial to my constituents from this stand- 
point. It is a happy circumstance that 
the national welfare and the local wel- 
fare will both benefit through enactment 
of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to state that this legislation has the solid 
support of private enterprise, local and 
State governments, and the Federal 
agencies, who are ready to proceed with 
this program. 

The support of local and State govern- 
ment was heard by the Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Recreation during its 
hearings on the recommendation. The 
legislation was reported to the House of 
Representatives by a unanimous vote. 
On behalf of local and State supporters 
and the people of California and my col- 
leagues on the California delegation, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL], chairman 
of the full committee, and the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Rivers], chairman of 
the National Parks Subcommittee, the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior], and my 
colleagues on this committee for their 
most courteous and considered attention 
which was extended throughout the en- 
tire proceeding as it relates to H.R. 797 
for the establishment of the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to ex- 
press the appreciation of the people of 
California for the consideration which 
the House is giving to this legislation to- 
day and hope that the House in its wis- 
dom will see fit to grant its approval. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Burton]. 
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Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California, Congressman JOHNSON, 
for his effective leadership in bringing 
to the floor of the House the Whiskey- 
town project. This magnificent recrea- 
tion area is vitally needed for the 
millions who live in, or vacation in, 
northern California. 

Although it is clear that this project 
will not be self-liquidating, in some in- 
stances there may be fees to help defray 
the costs of operation and maintenance. 

I recently received a personal com- 
munication from the dean of the politi- 
cal editors in California, my friend, Earl 
C. Behrens. The “squire,” as he is often 
called, and his family have their roots in 
this colorful part of northern Califor- 
nia. Mr. Behrens has recently written 
an excellent article, quoted below, which 
adequately explains this most desirable 
project: 

THE WHISKEYTOWN PRosEcT—A NEW 
CONCEPT IN RECREATION 
(By Earl C. Behrens, political editor) 

Visitors to this area are expected to exceed 
500,000 during the present vacation season, 
according to Samuel A. King, superintend- 
ent here for the National Park Service. 

“Even though we are still in the throes of 
construction, Whiskeytown is very popular 
with water-oriented recreation seekers,” 
King said. 

The Interior Department has spent more 
than $2 million on recreational features at 
Whiskeytown under a program initiated in 
1963. It expects to spend at least that much 
more to complete the recreation project. 


DELAYS 


Advocates of the proposed Whiskeytown- 
Shasta-Trinity National Recreation Area 
are irked that Congress has delayed action 
on the project legislation. 

The Whiskeytown area represents the key 
portion of the new concept in a national 
recreation project. 

Whiskeytown dam was dedicated by the 
late President Kennedy late in 1963. The 
reservoir behind the Bureau of Reclamation 
dam, 8 miles west of Redding, inundates the 
pioneer community near the confluence of 
Whiskey and Brandy Creeks. 

Representative HAROLD T. JOHNSON (Dem- 
ocrat, Roseville) of the Second District, has 
informed the Chronicle he hopes to have 
action by the House on the huge Whiskey- 
town-Trinity National Recreation Area 
within a few weeks, 

Mr. JoHNSON said the opposition to the 
project from some property owners in Trinity 
County have been met by changes in his leg- 
islation, recognizing their rights, as well as 
the right of local zoning regulations. 

RIGHTS 

Prior holders of up to 3 acres within the 
area of the project can maintain such own- 
ership. 

Under the provisions of Johnson legisla- 
tion, as approved by Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall, grazing rights may be ob- 
tained by cattlemen; certain mining opera- 
tions are permissible, as well as fishing, 
hunting, camping and other recreational ac- 
tivities. 

Facilities including restaurants, stores, and 
marinas, will be operated by concessionaires 
under contracts obtainable from the Federal 
agencies. 

BENEFITS 

The Shasta County Board of Supervisors, 
the Redding Chamber of Commerce and the 
major organizations in the vicinity of the 
project favor the bill by Representative 
JOHNSON. 
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More than 250,000 acres will be included 
within the recreation area. Most of this is 
Shasta County. 

LAND 

According to Superintendent King, an ap- 
propriation of $22.6 million has been made 
for land acquisition for the recreation area. 
Of this sum, about $18 million is for land in 
the Whiskeytown location. 

The overall proposed Whiskeytown National 
Recreation Area includes not only the 
Whiskeytown Reservoir section but also the 
Trinity-Lewiston unit and the Shasta Lake 
area. The Forest Service will administer the 
Trinity-Lewiston and Shasta units. The Na- 
tional Park Service will administer the 
Whiskeytown unit. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Col- 
orado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 797 as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELLIS ISLAND 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
House Joint Resolution 454, to provide 
for the development of Ellis Island as 
a part of the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 454 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has by proclamation added Ellis Is- 
land to the Statue of Liberty National Mon- 
ument; and 

Whereas the Presidential proclamation 
prohibits the use of funds appropriated to 
the Department of the Interior for the de- 
velopment of Ellis Island unless otherwise 
authorized by Act of Congress: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated such funds, 
but not more than $6,000,000, as may be re- 
quired to develop Ellis Island as a part of the 
Statue of Liberty National Monument, but 
not more than $3,000,000 shall be appropri- 
ated during the first five years following 
enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, if one traveled the length 
and breadth of Europe today asking in all 
the tongues that are spoken there—Ger- 
man, Italian, French, Spanish, Russian, 
English, Norwegian, and so on—what two 
sites in the United States those to whom 
one speaks think of as best representing 
the historic ties of the United States to 
Europe, the answer would be almost 
unanimous—the Statue of Liberty and 
Ellis Island. 

For this reason, if for no other, it was 
a happy thought that led to the tying 
together of the two by President John- 
son in his proclamation of May 11, 1965. 
By this proclamation he added Ellis 
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Island to the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument and provided for their joint 
administration as a national historic 
site. 

What we now have before us—House 
Joint Resolution 454 by the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman BING- 
HAM—is designed to provide for the ap- 
propriation of funds to implement the 
President’s proclamation. This is neces- 
sary because the proclamation itself 
provides: 

Unless provided otherwise by act of Con- 
gress, no funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the administration 
of the [Statue of Liberty] national monu- 
ment shall be expended upon the develop- 
ment of Ellis Island. 


House Joint Resolution 454 provides, 
therefore, the necessary authority. It 
authorizes the appropriation of not more 
than $6 million for the purpose of reha- 
bilitating and developing Ellis Island so 
that it can be kept available for all of us 
to visit and to refresh our recollection 
of its importance in American history. 

When the United States first acquired 
Ellis Island in 1800, it was only 3% 
acres in size. It has been added to from 
time to time since then and is now about 
27% acres. It is in New York Harbor, 
of course, and is about 2,300 feet from 
Liberty Island, 1,300 feet from the New 
Jersey shore, and a mile from the tip of 
lower Manhattan. Its great fame comes 
from its having been used as a receiving 
station for millions of the immigrants 
who came to our shores between 1892 
and 1954, Since 1954 it has been vacant. 
Many suggestions were made for its 
future use, but none of these had as 
favorable a reception as that for its 
preservation as part of the national park 
system. 

The plan calls for rehabilitation of 
the main immigration building on Ellis 
Island and for its use as a public mu- 
seum. Two or three other smaller build- 
ings will be retained for administrative 
use. The remainder of the structures 
will be removed and the grounds will be 
turned into a public park. The esti- 
mated cost of all this to the Interior 
Department will be about $6 million of 
which not more than $3 million will be 
appropriated during the first 5 years. 
Plans are underway for having certain 
other work on it done by the Youth 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend House Joint 
Resolution 454 to the favorable con- 
sideration of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
desiring to do so may extend his re- 
marks concerning this legislation prior 
to the passage thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 454, 
to provide for the development of Ellis 
Island as a part of the Statue of Liberty 
National Monument and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, America is truly a nation 
of immigrants. Her heritage is unique, 
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for in a sense, she is a part of all the 
nations of the world. To her shores 
have come literally millions of Euro- 
peans, Asians, Africans, and Latins. All 
come to be Americans, and to each Amer- 
ica owes some part of her existence as a 
nation. 

These people made immeasurable con- 
tributions toward a better life for all of 
us. In all fields of endeavor they ap- 
plied their physical and mental energy 
to help forge the strongest and wealthi- 
est nation man has ever known. It was 
their fear of tyranny which in no small 
measure added to our love of freedom. 
It was their knowledge of what it was like 
to live in poverty that caused them to 
build our wealth. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Speaker, in 
the brief compass of this time to de- 
scribe in any detail the many ways in 
which this proposed development 
touches the interest and imagination of 
the American people. 

Ellis Island is not only a place in New 
York Harbor—it is a place in the hearts 
and minds of many millions of our citi- 
zens. No doubt, at one time, their mem- 
ories of this place were, at best, bitter- 
sweet, because on this island were gath- 
ered not only the great hopes of the mil- 
lions who came here but the hardships 
and frustrations of their journeys as 
well. By now, with the passage of time, 
many of the bitter memories are gone 
and Ellis Island represents to these 
people and their descendants their en- 
trance upon a new and fuller life which 
is the realization of hopes far exceeding 
the great expectations which they car- 
ried from the countries of their birth. 

Ellis Island is the place where our 
country received much of the richest 
treasure we own—our people—endowed 
with an almost infinite variety of 
strengths. Many of these people were 
refugees escaping from a whole range of 
oppressive circumstances. They were, 
as the poet said, tired, and they were 
poor. But they found their asylum here 
and each, in his own way and place, be- 
gan a new life which became a part of 
the fabric of our growing Nation. We 
are reminded daily that we welcomed not 
only the tired and the poor, but also the 
richly talented of every land—we wel- 
comed their creativity and their courage 
and their ambition. We see now, and 
proudly acknowledge the contributions 
which have been made by the immigrant 
and the refugee to the scientific, techni- 
cal, artistic, cultural, and academic life 
of our country. We can, therefore, be- 
lieve that our country has been made 
strong and rich and beautiful by a sort 
of Peace Corps in reverse which has been 
going on through the generations. 

There will be millions of Americans 
who will rejoice that Ellis Island has 
been recognized as a shrine which sym- 
bolizes this central core of our Nation’s 
history. But it is not only the history of 
the immigrant and the refugee which 
comes to focus here; it is also the belief 
in liberty and freedom symbolized by the 
Statue of Liberty which becomes a signifi- 
cant part of the public’s interest in this 
new development. So, not only the sons 
and daughters of the immigrants who 
entered this country through Ellis Island, 
but also the devotees of freedom who 
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came at other times and other places, 
will make their pilgrimage here. 

Ellis Island consists of approximately 
27.5 acres and is located in upper New 
York Bay in close proximity to Liberty 
Island, upon which the Statue of Liberty 
National Monument is situated, and to 
the Jersey City waterfront. Named for 
its 18th century owner, Ellis Island came 
into Federal possession in 1800. It was 
placed under the control of the Federal 
Bureau of Immigration in 1890 for de- 
velopment as an immigration station. 
Ellis Island is a physical symbol of the 
great turn-of-the-century immigrant 
wave. As the immigrant control point 
of the Nation's largest port, Ellis Island 
Station was host to 70 percent, or up- 
wards of more than 16 million, of all 
those entering this country between 1892 
and 1954. The Ellis Island immigration 
station was disestablished in 1954, and 
since that date the island has been un- 
der the custody and control of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

Proposed developments of the island 
include the rehabilitation of the main 
immigration building and another build- 
ing for administrative and public service 
uses; the rehabilitation of the ferry 
basin, existing utility services, and the 
seawall; and the landscaping of the 
grounds. Total costs of all develop- 
ments are tentatively estimated at $6 
million, of which approximately $2,540,- 
000 would be expended during the first 
5 years after establishment of the na- 
tional monument. 

I believe that there will be many thou- 
sands of persons who visit the new Ellis 
Island who will come away with a fresh 
understanding of the heritage of cour- 
age and of hope which the island sym- 
bolizes not only to the immigrant and 
the refugee, but to all the people of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 454. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
support of House Joint Resolution 454 
to provide for the development of Ellis 
Island as a part of the Statue of Liberty 
National Monument. On March 16 of 
this year I filed a similar bill which was 
the first bill of its kind, H.R. 6321. My 
bill provided that Ellis Island be made 
a separate historic site and not part of 
another historic monument. 

Mr. Speaker, America is truly a na- 
tion of immigrants. Her heritage is 
unique, for in a sense, she is a part of 
all the nations of the world. To her 
shores have come literally millions of 
Europeans, Asians, Africans, and Latins. 
All came to be Americans, and to each 
America owes some part of her existence 
as a Nation. 

These immigrants made immeasurable 
contributions toward a better life for all 
of us. In all fields of endeavor they ap- 
plied their physical and mental energy 
to help forge the strongest and wealth- 
iest nation man has ever known. But 
although we are the strongest Nation, it 
was their fear of tyranny which in no 
small measure added to our love of free- 
dom. But although we are the wealth- 
iest, it was their knowledge of what it 
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was like to live in a poor land that caused 
them to build our wealth. 

At the same time they lent the flavor 
of their diverse backgrounds and cul- 
tures to help create this Nation, this 
great melting pot of which we are so 
proud. How much poorer would America 
be if we were not able to call upon our 
Einsteins, our Helstowkis, our Rucettas, 
our Copelands, our Frankfurters, our 
Cahills and our Nelsons. How much 
poorer would our culture be if we did 
not have as part of our everyday life, our 
bagels and lox, our pizza pies and an- 
isette cookies, our bock beer and Polish 
sausages. All these things, the people, 
the customs, the foods, the words have 
blended and joined to create the Amer- 
ican culture—this virile society. 

Both my parents came from Italy, and 
I can still recall my father telling me 
stories of the youth that he had known 
in Italy. Coming to the United States 
was for him a dream and an ambition. 
To build a better life and a better coun- 
try for himself and his family was his 
single goal. The story of my parents is 
not unique. It is repeated a thousand- 
fold throughout this land. There are 
others in this Congress who can tell you 
similar stories. 

While the contribution of immigrants 
to the strength and nobility of this Na- 
tion is unquestioned, we may well ask 
whether that contribution is sufficiently 
recognized. The very blood of our coun- 
try is the blood of immigrants, and 
though we continue to benefit from the 
accomplishments of our immigrant fore- 
bears, we have never, as a Nation, ex- 
pressed in any lasting sense a tribute 
to them. I feel most strongly that noth- 
ing could be more appropriate than for 
this Congress to do so now. It was to 
this end, Mr. Speaker, that I introduced 
in March my bill to provide for the 
establishment of the Ellis Island Na- 
tional Historic Site. I wanted the Con- 
gress to have the opportunity to express 
the gratitude of a proud people. 

Ellis Island was for 62 years the gate- 
way to America. Between 1892, when 
it was first opened to receive them, and 
1954, when its closing marked the end 
of an era, Ellis Island was the threshold 
of a new life for more than 20 million 
people. Originally a picnic spot for 
Dutch colonists, it was pressed into serv- 
ice as a processing station for immi- 
grants when existing facilities proved 
too small. 

The closing of Ellis Island in 1954 
symbolized the recession of the great 
immigration to our shores. Those who 
passed through her gates went forth to 
become part of the very fiber of this land. 
In tribute to them and to their inesti- 
mable contribution, it is fitting that Ellis 
Island be preserved as a monument to 
its own past—and to the future—which 
its people and all our immigrants built. 
I believe that the memory of this history 
of Ellis Island—and all that it sym- 
bolizes—should never be allowed to fade. 
Perhaps more than any other monument 
we have, it would well remind us that the 
nobility to which we have risen was born 
of humble origins. 

On March 16, 1965, as I have men- 
tioned, I introduced a bill to establish the 
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Ellis Island National Historie Site. On 
May 11, the President signed a proc- 
lamation designating that Ellis Island be 
made a part of the Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument, that monument which 
is such a fine gift from our friends in 
France. He also suggested that legisla- 
tion be introduced to authorize funds for 
the development of Ellis Island as a part 
of this monument. On the same day 
several of my colleagues introduced such 
legislation, and it is before you today. 

I do not believe that it is important 
whose bill is enacted into law. The im- 
portant thing is that the purpose for 
which I introduced my bill be accom- 
plished. I must commend the action of 
the President in making Ellis Island a 
part of another monument so that it can 
be saved as a monument to our past and 
a reminder to the future. 

In my remarks when I introduced my 
bill I stated that: 

The island should not only be a memorial 
to the many who came to this country seek- 
ing a better life; it should also be an op- 
portunity to those who are now seeking a 
better life. I also suggested that my bill 
presents Secretary Udall and OEO Director 
Shriver with an excellent opportunity for 
combining two programs. The work that 
must be done on the site should be done by 
the Job Corps of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This would provide many 
youths in the New York-New Jersey area 
with the opportunity of engaging in work 
which would be meaningful to them not 
only in its actual accomplishment, but also 
from a historical viewpoint, I seriously rec- 
ommend to Secretary Udall that a program 
such as I have suggested above, should be 
devised in cooperation with the Job Corps. 


So I was happy that the President an- 
nounced approval of a Job Corps Con- 
servation Center on the New Jersey shore 
adjacent to Ellis Island. 

Once this center is established 


The President said: 

Job Corpsmen will transform and restore 
Ellis Island and help the State of New Jer- 
sey create a new Liberty State Park in a 


blighted section of the Jersey City water- 
front. 


Mr. Speaker, you may be certain that 
I strongly endorse this move, similar to 
the one I suggested in March. 

Ellis Island must be saved. I urge the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 454. 

Mr, CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. First of all I want to 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for including 
our family name in such distinguished 
company and to say very seriously that 
I congratulate the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts for having the foresight to 
introduce this legislation when he did 
back in March. I can remember read- 
ing it in the Recorp when it was first 
introduced. I then realized how neces- 
sary and important it was to preserve 
Ellis Island that has meant so much to 
so many of us. 

I am sure in referring to the nationali- 
ties the gentleman from Massachusetts 
meant to include all and certainly the 
distinguished Scotsman [Mr. MacGrec- 
oR] as well as all other nationalities 
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represented in this House who, I am sure, 
coming as I have from an immigrant 
family, deeply appreciate the introduc- 
tion and I trust, the ultimate passage of 
the Conte bill. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. As a member of 
the House Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for his leadership in this mat- 
ter and ask in the limited time available 
to him if he could have a word or two to 
say about that delectable import from 
the Scot Highlands, haggis? 

Mr. CONTE. I would be glad to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I shall be glad to 
tell the gentleman later what it is. 

Mr. CONTE. I was going to talk about 
the MacGregors, but there is so much 
to say about them that I did not want 
to consume all the time here today on 
the subject because their past is so il- 
lustrious you just could not put it in a 
volume. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think I can let this moment go by 
without offering my congratulations to 
all those who are responsible for the pas- 
sage of this legislation. I understand 
Representative Contre introduced simi- 
lar legislation; it so happens I also in- 
troduced the same legislation. I think 
I was present at Ellis Island when the 
Secretary of Interior was there. I think 
Representative GALLAGHER was there also. 

We joshed about in whose district Ellis 
Island was located. He insisted it was 
located in his and I insisted it was lo- 
cated in mine. In whose district it is 
located I suppose will have to be deter- 
mined by a topographer. Nevertheless, 
this is truly a historical monument. 
Whether or not this legislation should 
have been passed in the name of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
who claims he is the first one who intro- 
duced it, or in the name of the individual 
in whose district the monument happens 
to be located, of course is a question that 
is to be determined by the members of 
the committee. I should imagine in the 
normal course of events that committees 
do not appropriate legislation dealing 
with monuments located in the district 
represented by other Representatives. 
However, be that as it may, I think this 
legislation is excellent legislation and 
I surely hope it will pass. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 11, 1965, the 
President of the United States issued a 
proclamation making Ellis Island part of 
the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment. 

Both Ellis Island and the Statue of 
Liberty are located in the congressional 
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district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in this body. Ellis Island came 
into Federal possession in 1800. It was 
placed under the control of the Federal 
Bureau of Immigration in 1890 for devel- 
opment as an immigration station. It 
has been host to 70 percent, or upwards 
of more than 16 million, of all those 
entering this country between 1892 and 
1954. The Ellis Island immigration sta- 
tion was disestablished in 1954 and since 
that date the island has been under the 
custody and control of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Ellis Island is an appropriate and 
highly significant addition to the Statue 
of Liberty National Monument. The 
Statue of Liberty was the supreme sym- 
bol of America’s deepest meaning to the 
oppressed millions who fled Europe and 
passed through Ellis Island during the 
more than 60 years it served as an im- 
migration center. 

The millions of little people of whom 
both my maternal and paternal fore- 
bearers were part, who passed through 
the Ellis Island Depot seeking refuge, 
freedom, and liberty have, along with im- 
migrants who have attained prominence 
in our country, made a significant con- 
tribution to the United States of Amer- 
ica’s rise to the position of world power. 

Together, Liberty State Park on the 
Jersey City waterfront, the Statue of 
Liberty (on Liberty Island, formerly 
called Bedloe’s Island) and a redeveloped 
Ellis Island will form a well-integrated 
trio of scenic, historic, and recreational 
sites. They will serve admirably to de- 
pict an important phase of the history of 
our Nation and of the New York Harbor 
area. They will help serve the recrea- 
tional needs of thousands of visitors and 
constitute a major asset to this great 
metropolitan area. 

It was my pleasure to sponsor in the 
House of Representatives the measure 
authorizing the striking of the medal- 
lions of this historic landmark known as 
the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment American Museum of Immigration. 
First, this monument or shrine is in my 
congressional district and so this was 
basically the reason I was chosen for this 
honor. However, I would have been 
honored to be permitted to introduce 
this legislation since I, just like each of 
you, am a descendant of immigrants to 
whom these areas have particular sig- 
nificance and I think I should like to 
have some little part in its history. 

When these medallions portraying this 
Statue of Liberty National Monument 
American Museum of Immigration 
shrine, I have just mentioned, are pur- 
chased by citizens of this country, each 
of them will have helped in its restora- 
tion. 

This Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment American Museum of Immigration 
will tell the story of the making of the 
United States by men and women who 
have come to our shores from all over the 
world to seek and find the blessings of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In the final analysis this is a country 
of immigrants, made eminently success- 
ful by the merging of people of diverse 
antecedents. 
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My congratulations to all concerned 
who have participated in this wonderful 
public project. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to say that if 
the gentleman from New York will stay 
here while the balance of these bills are 
being considered under a suspension of 
the rules, he will find that our commit- 
tee is all over the lot. We have no pat- 
tern, or policy. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Well, perhaps, you 
ought to change that lot. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to express my profound thanks to 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr, ASPIN- 
ALL], the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on National Parks and Recreation, the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers], 
and all of the members of the committee 
for their responsibility in bringing House 
Joint Resolution 454 to the floor of the 
House today. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of House 
Joint Resolution 454, which I had the 
honor to introduce, and which provides 
for the development of Ellis Island as a 
part of the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument. Identical measures were 
introduced by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER], House Joint 
Resolution 455; the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN], House Joint Reso- 
lution 466; and the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL], House Joint Resolution 526. Sim- 
ilar measures were introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
ConTE], H.R. 6321, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN], H.R. 
6915. 

On May 11, 1965, the President pro- 
claimed Ellis Island a part of the Statue 
of Liberty National Monument. House 
Joint Resolution 454 implements that 
proclamation by authorizing the expend- 
iture of funds to develop Ellis Island, 
the Presidential proclamation having 
specifically provided that the Interior 
Department should expend no funds for 
that purpose until appropriate legislation 
had been enacted. 

Ellis Island is situated in New York 
Harbor, 1 mile from the tip of lower 
Manhattan, 1,300 feet from the New Jer- 
sey shore, and 2,300 feet from Liberty 
Island, upon which the Statue of Lib- 
erty is located. Ellis Island, after its 
18th-century owner, has been in Federal 
possession since 1800. Originally 3 %½ 
acres in size, it has been enlarged from 
time to time until it now consists of 2714 
acres. 

Prior to 1890 Ellis Island served as a 
place for the execution of pirates, as a 
part of the New York Harbor fortifica- 
— and as a naval gunpowder maga- 

e. 

In 1890 it was placed under the con- 
trol of the Federal Bureau of Immigra- 
tion for development as a receiving sta- 
tion for immigrants. It served in that 
capacity from 1892 to 1954 and as such 
was host to more than 16 million immi- 
grants, or some 70 percent of all those 
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entering this country during that period 
of 62 years. 

For these millions of Americans and 
their descendants, Ellis Island has a spe- 
cial meaning. It represents the attain- 
ment of a long-sought goal, a gate of 
hope to a life of freedom and fulfillment 
in America. 

My own congressional district, the 23d 
of New York, has one of the highest per- 
centages of first- and second-generation 
immigrants of any district in the coun- 
try. In most cases these immigrants 
came through Ellis Island. 

Since 1954, when Ellis Island was closed 
as an immigration station, many sug- 
gestions have been made for its use. 
During my service as secretary to the 
Governor of New York State, from 1955 
to 1958, I was involved, as was Gov. Aver- 
ell Harriman, in the consideration of 
some of these proposals. None proved 
practical, other than. the present pro- 
posal to retain the island in Federal own- 
ership and to develop it as a part of the 
national park system, 

If House Joint Resolution 454 is en- 
acted into law, the plan of the National 
Park Service is to rehabilitate the main 
immigration building for use as a public 
museum, to rehabilitate one or two other 
smaller buildings for administrative use, 
to remove all or nearly all the other 
structures now on the island, to restore 
the ferry basin, seawall and utilities, to 
landscape the grounds for public park 
use with emphasis, through sculpture and 
otherwise, on the importance in history 
of Ellis Island, and to provide—probably 
through a concession—a restaurant and 
similar facilities for the visiting public. 
I understand that the Secretary of the 
Interior. has already arranged for a dis- 
tinguished American architect, Mr. 
Philip Johnson, to design the project. 

The development of Ellis Island is to 
be coordinated with plans to improve the 
New Jersey waterfront in the area close 
to the island. The plan is for a New 
Jersey State waterfront park opposite 
Ellis Island and Liberty Island. Devel- 
opment of such a park would add greatly 
to the beauty and value of the Ellis 
Island development itself. It is contem- 
plated that the island and the water- 
front park might be connected by a 
pedestrian bridge or causeway, which 
could be easily reached from the New 
Jersey Turnpike, thus increasing the ac- 
cessibility of the island for tourists, 
Until such a bridge or causeway is built, 
access will be provided by boat from Bat- 
tery Park at the tip of Manhattan—the 
same kind of service that is now avail- 
able for Liberty Island. Clearly, the in- 
clusion of Ellis Island in the National 
Park system will complement and aug- 
ment the facilities on Liberty Island and 
alleviate the overcrowded conditions 
there. 

As President Kennedy remarked, the 
United States is, except for our Indian 
citizens, “a nation of immigrants.” The 
Proposed development of Ellis Island 
would not only serve to remind present 
and future generations of Americans of 
our origins, it would honor the immi- 
grants, both living and dead, who 
brought so much to our land and have 
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made such significant contributions to 
our national development. 

Although Ellis Island will no longer be 
used as an immigration station, its de- 
velopment as part of the Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument will serve as a 
symbol of the fact that the United States 
of America remains a haven for the op- 
pressed, for those who seek a better life 
on our shores. It is my hope that at this 
same session of Congress, in which I trust 
this memorial will be authorized, our 
immigration laws will be substantially 
revised so as to eliminate the outdated 
and discriminatory national origins 
quota system and thus to give greater 
reality to the words of Emma Lazarus’ 
famous poem on the Statue of Liberty. 

In addition, and in a very practical 
way, Ellis Island will add a new dimen- 
Sion to the recreational use of New York 
Harbor, one of the most dramatic and 
beautiful harbors in the world. 

In accordance with the custom of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, House Joint Resolution 454 was 
amended in the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation, so as to 
limit the authorization of funds to not 
more than $6 million, of which not more 
than $3 million shall be appropriated 
during the first 5 years following enact- 
ment of the act. This will provide au- 
thorization, with some leeway, for the 
Interior Department’s plans for develop- 
ment during the first 5 years. 

I want to express my thanks to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation, and all the members of the 
committee for bringing House Joint Res- 
olution 454 to the floor. 

I hope that House Joint Resolution 
454 will receive the unanimous support 
of this House. It will provide a sorely 
needed recreational facility and at the 
same time will preserve an important 
historical site, one which will perpetually 
remind us of an essential part of our 
American heritage. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wholeheartedly support House Joint Res- 
olution 454 which is designed to provide 
for the development of Ellis Island as 
part of the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument. 

Earlier in the session. I introduced a 
similar bill, and like the able gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who initiated legis- 
lation in this field, and like the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, who 
is a member of the committee and whose 
resolution we have before us, and like 
others in this House who have sought 
this long overdue objective, I am 
very pleased that this on is 
finally being accorded to Ellis Island. 

From 1892 until 1954, Ellis Island was 
the gateway to freedom for millions of 
immigrants from all quarters of the 
globe. These immigrants differed from 
one another in language, in culture, in 
educational achievement—in almost 
every way but one: each brought with 
him a heart full of hope. This hope, 
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this enthusiasm, was translated into. a 
host of diverse forms of action, by which 
each ethnic group which came to our 
shores was to record its contribution to 
the tradition and the progress of 
America. 

Perhaps we who were fortunate 
enough to be born in the United States 
can never fully appreciate the ordeal of 
change which our forebears encoun- 
tered in leaving behind their families, 
their friends, and often their fortunes. 
The journey to the New World was not 
an easy one, but in embracing the chal- 
lenge which it offered, these immigrants 
of yesteryear brought to America a 
spirit of adventure and a tradition of 
courageous self-reliance, which formed 
an essential element of the American 
creed by which we live today. 

It is altogether fitting, therefore, that 
we should pay tribute to these brave im- 
migrants. And what could be more ap- 
propriate than to memorialize Ellis 
Island—the symbol of immigration, the 
quintessence of the melting pot. 

Today, when there are still so many 
divisive influences at work in America— 
influences which seek to set apart the 
Negro and the white, the Nordic and 
the Latin—it is well that we should stop 
a moment to reflect upon the meaning 
of Ellis Island, and to honor its memory. 
For it was there, on that small plot of 
land that national and ethnic groups 
were brought together in brotherhood. 
It was there that many people first heard 
a foreign tongue being spoken, first saw 
different modes of dress, and first wit- 
nessed the heterogeneity which was to 
become one people. In various measures 
have these disparate groups been assimi- 
lated—some quickly, some not so quickly. 
But to the extent that each group is 
accepted and welcomed and assimilated, 
to that extent does the group benefit and 
does America prosper. 

Because Ellis Island is so charged with 
historical import, we are charged by his- 
tory with a responsibility for perpet- 
uating its symbolic significance. Over 
the years since its closing, Ellis Island 
has been offered for sale on the com- 
mercial market a number of times, 
Fortunately, no such sale was consum- 
mated, and the opportunity to convert 
the island into a national historic site 
perdured. It was in recognition of our 
responsibility, and to take advantage of 
our opportunity that I introduced H.R. 
6915, to designate Ellis Island a national 
historic site, and to initiate a study of 
the feasibility of providing for a bicen- 
tennial exposition there during 1966, 
commemorating the role of immigration 
in the growth and development of the 
United States. 

On May 11, 1965, Ellis Island was added 
to the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment by Presidential proclamation. I 
was very gratified to see that this action 
was taken to memorialize the island. But 
I believe that implementing legislation 
must be passed to provide the necessary 
funds for the restoration of Ellis Island. 
House Joint Resolution 454 would pro- 
vide the necessary legislative implemen- 
tation and, for that reason, I commend 
the committee for approving this reso- 
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lution and I urge all my colleagues to 
join me in voting for this most merito- 
rious measure. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to compliment the committee 
on the fine work they have done. I am 
happy to see the bill reported out. While 
I am happy to share the responsibility 
for the bill with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FARB- 
STEIN] and several of the other gentle- 
men, the fact of the matter is this has 
been a program that I have been ad- 
vocating for some 6 years now, and 
have brought this to the attention of the 
committee. I visited Ellis Island along 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FarBSTEIN] and Secretary Udall who has 
done an outstanding job in finalizing 
this concept that the President has 
adopted by proclamation. Along with 
us was Governor Hughes, Senator 
WILLIAMS, Mayor Whalen, and other 
Jersey officials. 

I would like to point out for the bene- 
fit of the House, that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is not 
altogether right when he states that 
Ellis Island is in his district—3.4 acres 
of it is in his district while the other 24 
acres of Ellis Island are in my district, the 
13th Congressional District of the State 
of New Jersey. The island is filled in 
with land taken from New Jersey and 
down through the years the water sup- 
ply has come from Jersey City; the 
electricity is supplied by Jersey City and 
the telephone service is supplied by Jer- 
sey City. 

The same is true with reference to 
Bedloes Island on which the Statue of 
Liberty rests. In fact, I have one reg- 
istered voter on the island and with the 
redistricting problems that we have, Iam 
hoping that we can populate Ellis Island 
and perhaps solve that problem to some 
degree. 

In reply to a statement concerning the 
Statue of Liberty, also in my district, I 
might say as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs there is absolutely 
no validity to the rumor that General de 
Gaulle is going to ask that the Statue of 
Liberty be returned to France as a con- 
sequence of our recent disagreements 
with that grand leader. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I yield to the 


Mr. GALLAGHER. 
gentleman. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand there is a redistricting program in 
New Jersey and the gentleman may wind 
up with nothing but Ellis Island. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That could be 
true. That is why I am hoping that we 
can populate Ellis Island. We have had 
this long tradition of democracy and ad- 
herence to democratic principles in our 
district—unlike the gentleman’s district 
who has a sort of newly founded demo- 
cratic tradition. I hope we can con- 
tinue this enlightened political spirit in 
the 13th Congressional District of the 
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State of New Jersey wherever it might 
extend. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR,. I just want to say it 
has been my experience over the years 
that on an occasion such as this people 
always come forward and deny pater- 
nity. But it is remarkable today, the 
number of people coming forward and 
claiming paternity. This is a new 
wrinkle. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We in New Jersey 
like to accept credit for the things that 
we sponsor that are in the people’s in- 
terest. Of course, the question of po- 
litical paternity in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, I know, has created problems 
in the past, especially in the Republican 
ranks. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the other members of the 
committee and the Members of the 
House for their work in behalf of this 
legislation. 

I have a particular question that per- 
haps the gentleman can answer or per- 
haps the chairman of the committee can 
answer. 

Ellis Island, as we all know, will be a 
very important national historical 
shrine and one that many people will 
want to visit. It is indicated in the 
committee report that there is a possi- 
bility a walkway will be built from the 
New Jersey shore to Ellis Island which 
will obviously make it rather accessible 
to the residents of the gentleman’s con- 
gressional district and other New Jersey- 
ites. But they indicate there will be a 
ferry running from Manhattan Island 
which is in New York State to Ellis Is- 
land. I wonder if that ferry is going to 
charge a fee or whether it is going to be 
subsidized by the Government in the ap- 
propriation in this bill. Because frankly, 
to tell you what I am leading to, I do not 
think the residents of New Jersey ought 
to have a free walkway to get over to 
Ellis Island and New Yorkers have to pay 
for a ferry ride to get there. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If I may respond 
to the gentleman, one of the things I 
have been attempting to do for 6 years 
now, I might say, is to allow the Ameri- 
can public to visit these shrines free of 
charge and not at the expense of the 
general taxpayers of the country. As 
you know, Ellis Island is something less 
than 1,000 feet off the shore of New 
Jersey and therefore we have been try- 
ing to build a causeway there as well as a 
causeway to Liberty Island which is 2,000 
feet off the shore. Under this plan, you 
can build this without cost to the Gov- 
ernment and charge a nominal fee for 
people to walk to these shrines whereas 
now it takes a full day—if you can navi- 
gate through the traffic in New York and 
find a parking space and then take the 
Circle Line—that takes 1 full day and it 
is very costly for the people who want to 
visit these shrines. I have never seen 
the logic in having to go to New York to 
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visit an island only 1,000 feet offshore 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I should like to 
know specifically what is the proposed 
walkway from New Jersey and whether 
the ferry from Manhattan to Ellis Island 
would charge a fee? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is our idea that 
the ferry would run from Ellis Island to 
Liberty Island, which is only several 
thousand feet away. As the gentleman 
knows, in the old days of the patronage 
system in England, Lord York, who had 
the original grant, was very careless with 
his holdings. Evidently, he did not have 
an accurate or efficient real estate attor- 
ney. He was quite careless in handling 
his real estate, especially his islands, 
which may be one reason why the real 
estate holdings of royalty have been 
greatly reduced in recent years. Most of 
the islands New York claimed are within 
the jurisdiction of New Jersey but are 
surrounded by Jersey waterways, includ- 
ing Staten Island which we are not going 
to claim because it has an outstanding 
Congressman in JOHN MURPHY. 

When the causeway is built it is my 
thought that a ferry shuttle could carry 
people over to Liberty Island in a few 
minutes for a nominal fee. In this way 
the project could amortize itself. 

Mr. Speaker, if I could be serious for 
a moment I would like to point out that 
it has been the custom and habit of the 
United States to make national monu- 
ments out of the birthplaces of famous 
Americans. I have no doubt that this 
is a most worthwhile practice which is 
applauded by a great majority of the 
American people. Not only are birth- 
places of famous Americans enshrined, 
but also their homes and even places 
they visited. One only has to count the 
crowds that flock to Mount Vernon and 
Monticello to see the popularity of these 
historical monuments. 

Now there is before us legislation to 
create a national monument out of what 
could be perhaps described as the birth- 
place of millions of Americans, many of 
whom later became famous. I refer, of 
course, to Ellis Island, the first American 
soil millions of immigrants touched on 
their way to becoming American citizens. 

We are a nation of immigrants and 
foreign peoples have contributed every- 
thing to our present greatness. I do not 
believe that there are any of us who can 
go back many generations without find- 
ing a relative coming from a foreign land. 
Many tend to forget that even those who 
came over on the Mayflower were immi- 
grants in every sense of the word. 

I feel that there is a great and press- 
ing need to develop Ellis Island into a 
beautiful and inspiring monument to 
those who have contributed so much in 
coming to America to live. 

In urging the Congress to authorize 
appropriations to develop Ellis Island as 
an adjunct to the Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument, I am not motivated 
by regional or parochial interests. Isin- 
cerely believe that the enhancement of 
the island as a national monument will 
be viewed by all Americans as an appro- 
priate and fitting memorial to the mil- 
lions of immigrants who cleared through 
the immigration station during the 62 
years it was located there. 
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President Johnson has recently pre- 
dicted that the island would make a 
handsome shrine. I concur with the 
President. 

As you know, there are plans to de- 
velop extensive acreage on the Jersey 
City shoreline that will complement Lib- 
erty Island and the proposed develop- 
ment of Ellis Island. The Shoreline 
Park, a project sponsored by Jersey City 
and the State of New Jersey, will re- 
claim unsightly wasteland, turning it to a 
useful and recreational purpose. 

I feel certain that combined with the 
presently existing interchange from the 
New Jersey Turnpike, the Ellis Island 
Monument will be readily accessible to 
the thousands of visitors who tour the 
Nation each year. 

I am extremely happy that a project 
which I have sponsored for the last 6 
years is finally coming to its culmination. 
I have urged this project with both Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson. I am 
proud that I had their strong support. 
I salute Secretary Udall for his support 
and for the outstanding work he did to 
make this idea come true. 

I strongly urge all Members of both 
parties to vote in favor of this legisla- 
tion which will enshrine forever the idea 
that the United States is indeed the 
“Melting pot of all nations.” 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11, 1965, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
requested my presence at the White 
House to witness the signing of a proc- 
lamation adding Ellis Island to the Lib- 
erty Island National Monument. This 
was a moment of great personal satis- 
faction to me, because the day was ex- 
actly 6 years to the day, May 11, 1959, 
that I introduced H.R. 7054 in the 86th 
Congress, Ist session, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Ellis Island 
National Shrine. 

Mr. Edward Kernan, on Tuesday, May 
12, 1959, wrote in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “Feighan Bill Seeks Ellis Island 
Shrine.” He went on to say: 

To millions of Americans, Ellis Island is 
their Plymouth Rock. The Statue of Lib- 
erty and Ellis Island are synonymous. Both 


epitomize freedom and individual liberty to 
the world. 


Ellis Island was the gateway for 16 
million immigrants entering the United 
States between 1892 and 1954. On May 
15, 1959, one of my constituents wrote a 
short note which I feel expresses the 
spirit of the undertaking. He wrote: 

I'm glad that you are pushing to make 
Ellis Island a shrine to freedom—because 
my mother came through there—the most 
beautiful girl this side of heaven—so my 
father says. Of course, he’s a bit prejudiced. 


On July 26, 1956, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, headlined a story which said, 
“Feighan Has Ellis Island by the Tail.” 
I held on to the tail for 6 years because 
I was convinced sooner or later there 
would be public sentiment to preserve the 
historic meaning of Ellis Island. To sup- 
port the President’s action, Congress 
should now provide the funds for the de- 
velopment of Ellis Island as a part of 
the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment. With Presidential and congres- 
sional support Ellis Island can be de- 
veloped into a place of beauty that its 
historic and symbolic qualities merit. 
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Among other reminders of freedom, I 
hope that this shrine will contain ex- 
hibits of early immigrant life and com- 
plete records of all immigrants who 
passed through this gateway to freedom. 

Congress should insure for the Ameri- 
can people that Ellis Island, the gate- 
way where so many of our people passed 
through to freedom and a better life, is 
preserved for posterity. No more fitting 
Shrine could be built to those millions 
of immigrants in generations past, who 
sought a great land in which to live and 
rear their children with dignity and 
pride in the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge unanimous sup- 
port for House Joint Resolution 454 
which provides for the development of 
Ellis Island as part of the Statue of 
Liberty National Monument. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 454, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the House 
joint resolution was passed, as amended. 
— motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 183] 

Andrews, Friedel Morton 

Glenn Gray Nix 
Ashbrook Green, Oreg. O'Neill, Mass 
Baring Gubser epper 
Berry Hanna Pool 
Bonner Hardy Powell 
Bow Harvey, Ind. Pucinski 
Bray Hébert Purcell 
Cabell Henderson Reid, N.Y 
Callaway Holland Resnick 
Casey Jacobs Robison 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa. Roosevelt 
Chamberlain Jones, Ala. Roudebush 
Clausen, eogh Ryan 

Don H. Lindsay Staggers 
Collier Love Sweeney 
Craley McDowell Teague, Calif. 
Daddario McEwen Thomas 
Dickinson McMillan Todd 
Diggs McVicker Toll 
Edmondson Mackie Van Deerlin 
Edwards, Calif. Madden Watson 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Ala 
Fino May 
Foley Moore 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 361 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE GOLDEN SPIKE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT IN THE STATE OF 
UTAH 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House suspend the rules and 
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pass the bill (H.R. 6280) authorizing the 
establishment of the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Utah, as 
amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 6280 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representativesof the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire on 
behalf of the United States by gift, purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, such lands and 
interest in land, together with any improve- 
ments thereon, as the Secretary may deem 
necessary for the purpose of establishing a 
national historic site commemorating the 
completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road across the United States on the site de- 
scribed on a map entitled “Proposed Golden 
Spike National Historic Site, Utah”, prepared 
by the National Park Service, Southwest Re- 
gion, dated February 1963. In exercising his 
authority to acquire property by exchange, 
the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property within the area depicted on 
such drawing, and in exchange therefore he 
may convey to the grantor of such property 
any federally owned property in the State of 
Utah under his jurisdiction which he classi- 
fies as suitable for exchange or other dis- 
posal. The properties so exchanged shall be 
of approximately equal value, but the Sec- 
retary may accept cash from, or pay cash to. 
the grantor in order to equalize the values 
of the properties exchanged. 

Sec. 2. (a) The property acquired under 
the provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be designated as the “Golden Spike Na- 
tional Historic Site” and shall be set aside as 
a public national memorial. The National 
Park Service, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, shall administer, pro- 
tect, and develop such historic site, subject 
to the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 525), as amended and supple- 
mented, and the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the preservation of historic Ameri- 
can sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national significance, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666), as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of such national 
historic site, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to construct and maintain 
therein such markers, buildings, and other 
improvements, and such facilities for the 
care and accommodation of visitors, as he 
may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$1,168,000, as may be necessary for the ac- 
quisition of land and interests in land and 
for the development of the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Historic Site pursuant to this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill au- 
thorizing the establishment of the Golden 
Spike National Historic Site in the State of 
Utah, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume and 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to be able to support my neighbors 
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from Utah in their endeavors to enlarge 
the Golden Spike National Historic Site. 
Both of them, Congressman Kine, and 
Congressman Burton, have been diligent 
not only in their Golden Spike endeavors 
but in their other activities in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and in the House of Representatives. I 
congratulate them, moreover, on the 
harmonious approach they adopted to- 
ward this particular piece of legislation. 

The nailing of the last spike in the 
first line of rails to cross the continent 
was not in itself overly important, but 
its symbolic importance was very great. 
This event took place on May 10, 1869. 
When we think of the importance of our 
transcontinental railroads in opening up 
the markets of the eastern part of the 
country to the products of the West— 
its minerals, its timber, its food sup- 
plies; when we think of its impact on 
the remnants of the Indian tribes who 
roamed this part of the country; when 
we rate its effect on the ultimate dis- 
appearance of the frontier; when we pair 
it, as historians do, with the Homestead 
Law and see how the two together aided 
the settlement of the interior of the 
country; when we think of the immense 
engineering talent that went into its suc- 
cessful completion; when we look at the 
vastness of the financing without which 
it could never have been completed; when 
we think of it, as we should, as an ex- 
ample of the power of the Congress to 
influence the direction and the tempo 
of development by the subsidies it offered 
for completion of the railroad; and, 
finally, when we remember the untold 
hardships of the tens of thousands of 
men who actually hewed the ties, laid 
the rails, blasted the mountains, and 
filled in the low spots—when we do all 
this, we have some conception of the 
magnitude of the undertaking which was 
capped by the driving of the golden spike. 

Mr. Speaker, others will describe the 
plans for this new national historic site 
in detail, so I will not recite them to the 
House at this time. Let me say merely 
that the event which took place on May 
10, 1869, and the significance which it 
had in the history of the country deserve 
far better recognition than is given them 
by the present little monument set out 
in the middle of the desert. What H.R. 
6280 aims to do is to give it this recog- 
nition. Iam sure that the benefits which 
will flow from the investment of the 
$1,050,000 which enactment of this bill 
will cost by way of capital investment 
will far outweigh the price. I strongly 
recommend passage of this bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah.. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 6280, authoriz- 
ing the establishment of the Golden 
Spike National Historic Site in the State 
of Utah. 

The proposed historic site would be 
located in Box Elder County, in the 
northern part of the State. This area 
is part of the district that I am privi- 
leged to represent in Congress. The es- 
tablishment of the Gold Spike National 
Historic Site has the support of Senators 
WALLACE F. BENNETT and FRANK E. Moss 
of Utah, both of whom have introduced 
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bills in the Senate for this purpose, and 
of my colleague from Utah, Congress- 
man Davin S. KNd, who has joined me 
in sponsorship of similar bills in the 
House. The historic site proposed is also 
strongly supported by the citizens of 
Utah 


The historic site will mark the spot 
where one of the truly significant events 
in American history took place—the 
driving of the golden spike which com- 
pleted the Nation’s first transcontinental 
railroad. This occurred on May 10, 1869, 
almost 100 years ago. The centennial of 
this event will be celebrated in less than 
4years. The citizens of Utah are already 
preparing for the centennial celebration. 
It will be most appropriate if prompt and 
favorable action could be taken to estab- 
lish this site, so that suitable facilities 
could be built in time for the centennial 
year. 

Establishment of the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Historic Site in Federal ownership 
will bring well-deserved national recog- 
nition to the highly significant events 
culminating on May 10, 1869, when the 
two legs of the transcontinental rail sys- 
tem were joined at Promontory Summit 
in Utah. This was the first time any 
continent had been spanned by rail. 

Every schoolchild has heard the story 
of the railroads’ race to complete a coast- 
to-coast rail network and of the vital role 
the network played in opening and de- 
veloping the West. Although trans- 
continental railroads had been proposed 
as early as the 1830’s, it was not until 
President Lincoln signed the Pacific Rail- 
road Act of 1862 that the necessary im- 
petus was supplied by Federal subsidies. 

The Union Pacific Company formed 
under terms of this law, started laying 
rails westward from Omaha, utilizing a 
labor force which eventually totaled some 
12,000 men, mostly Irish immigrants. 
Similarly, Central Pacific began its east- 
bound leg in Sacramento, utilizing some 
11,000 imported Chinese workers. The 
joining of these two legs meant attain- 
ment of the long-sought goal. Now the 
railroads had a direct link with the Pa- 
cific coast and the China trade; the 
extremities of the continental United 
States were bound together by iron rails. 

The tracks across Promontory Summit 
were part of a principal east-west rail- 
road artery until 1903, when the Lucin 
Cutoff was completed across an arm of 
Great Salt Lake, shortening the route and 
eliminating steep grades. In 1940, use of 
the Golden Spike route around the lake’s 
north end was discontinued. Two years 
later the rails were removed for wartime 
scrap iron. 

The heart of the proposed Golden 
Spike National Historie Site, a 7-acre 
tract in non-Federal ownership, is now 
operated under that same name by the 
Golden Spike Association of Box Elder 
County. It was so designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in 1957 and is oper- 
ated pursuant to a cooperative agreement 
between the United States, the State of 
Utah, the aforementioned association, 
the Southern Pacific Co., and the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co. 

Establishment of the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Historic Site will allow the De- 
partment to preserve and to partially re- 
store this significant area and to employ 
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its skill in interpreting the railroad story 
and showing the social, political, and eco- 
nomic results of this great transporta- 
tion advance. 

Under this legislation there will be ac- 
quired through purchase and exchange 
approximately 2,176 acres, a strip 15% 
miles long which was the railroad’s 
right-of-way. The strip is generally 400 
feet wide, although at the Golden Spike 
Monument and certain other locations, 
wider areas would be required for a visi- 
tor center, wayside exhibits, access roads, 
overlooks, parking, utilities, and other 
necessary facilities. Of the land in- 
volved, 634 acres are in State ownership, 
and we anticipate that this can be ac- 
quired through exchange. We estimate 
that the balance, 1,542 acres in private 
ownership, can be purchased for about 
$118,000. 

The overall cost of developments 
planned will be $1,050,000, while opera- 
tions and maintenance will come to ap- 
proximately $80,000 per year. 

The area is some 90 miles from Salt 
Lake City. Motor vehicle access will be 
excellent, with a major north-south high- 
way, Interstate 15, passing nearby to the 
east and east-west Interstate 80N to the 
north. It is estimated that 107,000 per- 
sons will visit the area in the fifth year. 

I believe the Golden Spike National 
Historic Site will be an extremely worth- 
while addition to the National Park Sys- 
tem. It constitutes a splendid opportu- 
nity to depict the vital relationship of 
railroads to our Nation’s tremendous 
growth and prosperity and to the uniting 
of the United States. I, therefore, urge 
this body to take favorable action on this 
legislation. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. In behalf of 
the citizens of Idaho and the great State 
of Idaho, which borders the gentleman’s 
State of Utah to the north, I wish to say 
that we go on record as supporting the 
authorization and establishment of the 
Golden Spike National Monument in the 
State of Utah. The great event we com- 
memorate played a significant part not 
only in the growth of my own State of 
Idaho but also in the growth of our en- 
tire Nation. 

The long thin line of rails laid from 
the east and from the west across the 
vast wilderness of the American frontier 
and eventually joined ceremoniously in 
the State of Utah by the Golden Spike 
helped greatly to open our country for 
commerce and development. This was a 
most important accomplishment because 
it gave us the ability to move the vast 
resources of our land back and forth and 
enabled us to unite our efforts to make 
this great Nation what it is today. 

I commend the gentleman from Utah, 
[Mr. Burton], for his efforts in this 
worthy cause. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate my colleague from Utah 
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on his accomplishments to date. So far, 
this body has approved the Dixie rec- 
lamation project and the Canyonlands 
National Park located in his district. 
We are about to approve the Golden 
Spike National Historical site, also in his 
district. I wonder if my colleague has 
any other projects that he wants this 
body to consider this month? 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Not this 
month, but I would not want that com- 
mitment to extend into August. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the publication “American Herit- 
age” had this to say about the famous 
event which gives rise to this legisla- 
tion: 

Historians are agreed that the most dra- 
matic and at the same time the most sig- 
nificant single date in the record of the 
American West was May 10, 1869, when the 
rails of the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific Railroads met and were joined at 
Promontory * * * a desolate spot in the 
Utah desert about 40 miles northwest of 
Ogden. 


The creation of an appropriate me- 
morial, in the form of a national historic 
site, for countless lovers of American his- 
tory and tradition to visit, is long over- 
due. 

For years the citizens of Utah have 
annually commemorated the anniversary 
of this great event, with appropriate 
pageantry. With great pride we have 
recalled and dramatized the great event 
which joined the Nation into one, thus 
demonstrating the triumph of raw cour- 
age and indomitable will in the concuer- 
ing of a continent. It was about 96 
years ago that the golden spike was 
driven into its wooden crosstie, thus 
completing a feat of tracklaying which, 
for sheer speed and effort in the face of 
natural obstacles, has never been 
equaled in this, or any other, country. 

Unfortunately, our efforts to memorial- 
ize this great event have been limited by 
the fact that the actual site is at present 
in private ownership. Although the 
owners of this property have shown 
themselves to be completely cooperative 
and sympathetic with our objectives, the 
effort which has been possible up to now 
has not been able to do justice to the 
great significance of the occasion. 

In this bill we are asking that the 
Secretary of the Interior be given au- 
thority to acquire appropriate acreage, 
in and near the site of the golden spike, 
and to there establish and develop a na- 
tional historic site. 

The cost would be minimal. Land ac- 
quisition costs are estimated to be ap- 
proximately $118,000, but this is a max- 
imum estimate. Actual costs will prob- 
ably be less. 

Development costs will be $1,050,000, 
to be incurred over a period of 2 or 3 
years. The development will consist in 
the construction of interpretive media, 
to portray all aspects of old-fashioned 
tracklaying, including campsites and 
railroad trestles. 

There is the eventual possibility of 
this site becoming an outstanding mu- 
seum of western railroad equipment and 
rolling stock, although such is not im- 
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mediately contemplated. Such a project 
would depend on the Department's abil- 
ity to acquire various exhibits, by dona- 
tions, to be negotiated. For the present, 
however, the Department has assured 
the Congress that the interpretive cen- 
ters now in contemplation would be 
tasteful and adequate, and that they 
would very satisfactorily succeed in re- 
capturing and interpreting the moving 
drama of the golden spike, which oc- 
curred 96 years ago. 

It is estimated that over 100,000 tour- 
ists will annually visit this site, when de- 
veloped. It will be located just a few 
miles from Interstate Highways 15 and 
80, which, together, will annually carry 
millions of vehicles from Salt Lake City, 
and points south and east, to Yellow- 
stone National Park, and to other points 
in Wyoming, Idaho, and the great North- 
west. 

As far as I know, there is literally no 
opposition to this legislation: If it is 
possible for a State to be 100 percent be- 
hind a proposition, such unanimity has 
been here achieved. It goes without say- 
ing that this proposed historic site is ab- 
solutely bipartisan. My distinguished 
colleague from Utah [Mr. BURTON] has 
labored with me in bringing this matter 
to the floor, today. 

It should be added that the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments approved the 
enlargement of the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Historic Site some 6 years ago. 
The Department of the Interior has 
concurred in this decision, with enthu- 
siasm. 

On May 10, 1969, the State of Utah 
will celebrate the centennial of the driv- 
ing of the golden spike. The commem- 
orative commission is already at work. 
With the enactment of this bill, every 
major obstacle to the celebration of this 
centennial will have been removed. May 
I, on behalf of the State of Utah, extend 
to each Member of this body, a personal 
3 to join with us on that occa- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. I would like to 
ask if there is any State or local partic- 
ipation in this $1,248,000 authorization 
or expenditure for expansion of this 
monument? 

Mr. KING of Utah. The feeling of 
the National Park Service is that this 
is not the type of project that lends it- 
Self particularly well to local financial 
participation. I might say that the local 
communities involved here are most co- 
operative and are prepared to do every- 
thing necessary, including constructing 
roads, and participating in promotional 
activities, As far as participation in the 
actual cash outlay is concerned, the local 
communities have not been requested to 
doso. So that is not contemplated under 
the present plan. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentlemen yielding to me and if he 
will yield further I will say that I well 
understand the governmental largesse 
as explained under “need” on page 2 of 
the report by the Department which 
will be in charge of this monument. I 
can understand that if not asked, the 
local community would possibly not rush 
forward to participate in it, but I just 
want to call attention to the fact that 
this body this afternoon has authorized 
the expenditure, as roughly as I can fig- 
ure it, since the last rollcall but one, of 
$143,771,000, of taxpayers’ moneys; and 
most of the time with less than 50 of 
our 435 Members on the floor, hence the 
last quorum call. 

This must be giveaway day in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I urge my 
colleagues to join in the suspension of 
the rules and the passage of this bill. 
For the benefit of all the Members who 
are here, I would like to have their at- 
tention because there has been some con- 
cern as to whose bill is being reported. 
Our Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has always had the policy that if 
a member of the committee introduced 
legislation—his bill was reported. Many 
Members have introduced legislation 
prior to the approval of the Department, 
and after the Department makes its 
recommendations people then introduce 
bills following the lines of the Depart- 
ment’s recommendation. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is not permitted to 
make any recommendation until the 
National Parks Advisory Board has sub- 
mitted a recommendation favoring a 
piece of legislation establishing a na- 
tional park or monument. 

Each one of these bills we have before 
us today has met that requirement. I 
would just hope that we would not have 
a situation here such as occurred on the 
last piece of legislation when we had two 
Members, one from New Jersey and one 
from New York, each claiming that they 
were the person in whose district the 
property was located and therefore it 
should. have been their piece of 
legislation. 

If our committee will resolve this un- 
certainty and come back to the firm 
poiicy of considering legislation that is 
introduced by the members of that com- 
mittee the disturbances which have 
appeared on the floor today and which 
may appear later on today will be elimi- 
nated. I hope that all of these bills, in- 
cluding this one, will be passed. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Arizona, 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I am sorry 
that we are all here at this late hour to- 
night, but if this event today has proven 
one thing it has proven that the House 
needs joint sponsorship of bills by the 
Senate. We have been here an extra 2 
hours because of some very justifiable 
complaints that one bill instead of an- 
other bill should have been taken up. I 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] and the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
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have operated in the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and particu- 
larly on national park matters with com- 
plete bipartisanship. There has never 
been any partisanship shown. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has supported 
Democratic bills affecting Democratic 
districts, and we have tried to do the 
same thing for his side. I regret very 
much that this whole matter has come 
up and that we have had this delay, all 
due to the difficulty about whose bill is 
going to be reported. 

The Republican presidential candidate 
last year, with whom I disagreed on many 
things, was involved in a situation of 
this kind and after discussion about it 
he said to me that it does not matter 
who gets the credit for bringing up a bill. 
I think that ought to be the spirit in 
which we take up matters such as these. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This has been the 
spirit, I might say to the gentleman and 
to all Members of the House, that has 
pervaded the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, so long as bills introduced 
by members of that committee were con- 
sidered. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this occasion to as- 
sure my friend from Pennsylvania that 
there is no dispute about whose bill was 
to be considered in this instance. My col- 
league from Utah consulted with me sev- 
eral months ago on the matter and we 
agreed on it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill H.R. 6280 with an amendment? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the rule 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 26) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire lands, for, and to develop, op- 
erate, and maintain, the Golden Spike 
National Historic Site, a similar bill to 
the one the House just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 26 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire on be- 
half of the United States by gift, purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, such lands and 
interest in lands, together with any improve- 
ments thereon, as the Secretary may deem 

for the purpose of establishing a 
national historic site commemorating the 
completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road across the United States on the site 
described on a map entitled “Proposed Gold- 
en Spike National Historic Site, Utah“, pre- 
pared by the National Park Service, South- 
west Region, dated February 1963. In exer- 
cising his authority to acquire property by 
exchange, the Secretary may accept title to 
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any non-Federal property within the area de- 
picted on such drawing, and in exchange 
therefor he may convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction which he classifies as 
suitable for exchange or other disposal, The 
properties so exchanged shall be of approxi- 
mately equal value: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary May accept cash from, or pay cash to, 
the grantor in order to equalize the values 
of the properties exchanged. 

Sec. 2. (a) The property acquired under 
the provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be designated as the “Golden Spike Na- 
tional Historic Site” and shall be set aside 
as a public national memorial. The Na- 
tional Park Service, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall adminis- 
ter, protect, and develop such historic site, 
subject to the provisions of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 25, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the preservation of historic Ameri- 
can sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national significance, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1935, as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of such national 
historic site, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct and maintain there- 
in such markers, buildings, and other im- 
provements, and such facilities for the care 
and accommodation of visitors, as he may 
deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sums of $118,000 for the 
acquisitions of land and interests in land and 
not more than $1,050,000 for the develop- 
ment of the area authorized under this Act. 

Passed the Senate June 16, 1965 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
“Strike out all after the enacting clause of 


S. 26 and insert the provisions of H.R. 6280 
as passed.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table and a similar House bill (H.R. 
6280) was laid on the table. 


HUBBELL TRADING POST HISTORIC 
SITE, ARIZ. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3320) to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, in the State of Ari- 
zona, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3320 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of establishing the Hubbell Trading 
Post National Historic Site, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to purchase with 
donated funds or funds appropriated for the 
purpose, at a price to be agreed upon between 
the Secretary and the owner or owners, not 
to exceed the fair market value, the site and 
remaining structures of the Hubbell Trading 
Post of Ganado, Arizona, including the con- 
tents of cultural and historical value, to- 
gether with such additional land and inter- 
ests in land as in his discretion are needed to 
preserve and protect the post and its invirons 
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for the benefit and enjoyment of the public: 
Provided, That the total area so acquired shall 
not exceed one hundred and sixty acres: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount of land re- 
tained for the purpose hereinbefore stated 
shall not be in excess of that amount of land 
reasonably required to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and any excess land, 
together with water rights, shall be offered 
for sale to the Navajo Indian Tribe at a price 
per acre equal to the per-acre price paid for 
the total area, excluding structures and con- 
tents thereof. 

Src, 2. Upon a determination by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that sufficient land, 
structures, and other property have been 
acquired by the United States for the na- 
tional historic site, as provided in section 1 
of this Act, such property shall be established 
as the Hubbell Trading Post National His- 
toric Site, and thereafter shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended. 
An order of the Secretary, constituting notice 
of such establishment, shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $952,000 for the 
acquisition of lands and interests in land and 
the contents of the Hubbell Trading Post 
which are of cultural and historical value 
and for development costs in connection with 
the national historic site as provided in this 

ct. 

The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. At 
this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that any Member desiring to do 
so may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great institutions of American his- 
tory during the last century and even 
into the present century—an institution 
that we are apt to forget the importance 
of—was the Indian trading post. We 
have two bills before us today that deal 
with this subject. One is H.R. 3957 by 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
REDLIN], which will authorize the Fort 
Union Trading Post National Historic 
Site. The other is H.R. 3320 by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL], which 
has to do with the Hubbell Trading Post 
National Historic Site. 

I want at this time to speak briefly on 
the second of these two bills. Let me 
acknowledge at the outset that we had 
trouble with this bill when we had it here 
on the floor during the 86th Congress. 
I thought it was a worthy bill then and 
I supported it. I do the same today, for 
I am convinced that we ought to pre- 
serve and keep available for the Ameri- 
can people a few samples of this facet of 
their past. 

The Hubbell Trading Post is a partic- 
ularly good example. It is located in 
the heart of the Navajo country, and the 
work of the Indian trader was carried 
on at this site continuously from 1878 


Is a second de- 
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until 1957 or thereabouts. From 1878 
until 1930 it was owned and operated by 
its founder, John Lorenzo Hubbell. On 
his death his son took over the business 
and continued it. Now the old trading 
post has become virtually a museum. 
Fortunately both the main building 
(built about 1900) and its furnishings 
have been kept intact. In addition, it 
has a very valuable collection of Indian 
artifacts and handicrafts and of western 
paintings and a substantial library of 
Americana. These give it an added at- 
traction and make it a fine place for 
serious students as well as tourists and 
travelers to visit. 

The land around the trading post 
proper—160 acres—was homesteaded by 
Mr. Hubbell when he settled in this part 
of the country. It is completely sur- 
rounded by Navajo tribal land. If any 
of it is disposed of as not needed for the 
national historic site—an eventuality 
which I do not anticipate will happen— 
the bill provides for its sale to the Navajo 
Tribe at the same price as the Govern- 
ment pays for it. 

The price tag on this piece of legisla- 
tion is about $950,000—$169,000 for the 
land and buildings, $144,000 for the col- 
lection of art, ethnological objects, and 
the like, and $635,000 for development 
costs. These are necessarily pre 
estimates, but they have been made by 
competent and even expert men. In no 
event will more than the fair market 
value be paid. I think that a few years 
hence we will all be glad that we had the 
foresight to provide for the acquisition 
and preservation of this piece of Ameri- 
can history, and we will wonder why we 
did not do it sooner. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily recommend 
enactment of H.R. 3320. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
3320, authorizing the establishment of 
the Hubbell Trading Post National His- 
toric Site, in the State of Arizona. 

Enactment of H.R. 3320 will preserve 
and commemorate an important place in 
the development of the American West— 
the role played by the reservation 
traders in extending the white man’s 
civilization to the West and acquainting 
the native Indian and Spanish peoples 
with the Anglo-American way of life. 

Since approximately 1900, the Hubbell 
Trading Post has been utilized as a cen- 
ter for Indian trade purposes. The prox- 
imity of Hubbell Trading Post to the 
Navajo Indian Reservation has con- 
tributed to its success as the oldest con- 
tinuously operated business in northern 
Arizona. 

John Lorenzo Hubbell, the original set- 
tler of the trading post tract, has been 
described as a legendary character, often 
called, “the king of northern Arizona.” 
He operated the trading post for more 
than half a century until his death in 
1930. 

The Hubbell Trading Post tract in- 
cludes within its present makeup many 
intangible elements important to the her- 
itage of the great American Southwest. 
The Spanish influence, that of the early 
Anglo settlers, traders, explorers and ex- 
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ploiters, and the subtle, ever-present In- 
dian tribes’ profound impact upon this 
arid region are nowhere better illus- 
trated than at this typical Indian trad- 
ing post. 

Each cultural element of the area is 
well represented. In addition, the ex- 
amples of Western art and ethnological 
objects preserved at the Hubbell Trading 
Post constitute significant Americana 
and vital parts of the story of trading 
post life. Until recent years, this trad- 
ing post was a vital, living center for the 
exchange of goods, customs, and infor- 
mation between inhabitants of the Amer- 
ican Southwest whose ethnic back- 
grounds differed widely. 

The required land of 160 acres can 
be acquired for approximately $169,000. 
Additional acquisition costs total about 
$143,500—approximately $135,000 for the 
trading post’s existing collection of art 
and ethnological objects, another $8,500 
for firearms, furnishings, books, and 
other objects having cultural or historical 
association. 

Developments planned over the first 
5 years after establishment—including 
construction of roads, trails, and parking 
areas; stabilization and rehabilitation of 
historic structures; preparation of ex- 
hibits; and installation of utilities and 
sanitary facilities—should cost no more 
than $635,000. Management and protec- 
tion will cost about $70,000 per year. 

In conclusion may I say that the Hub- 
bell Trading Post portrays in capsule 
form the pattern and history of Navajo 
trade and the American Southwest. I 
urge your favorable action on this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill to authorize estab- 
lishment of the Hubbell Trading Post in 
Arizona as a National historic site. 

The Hubbell Trading Post is history. 
It stands at the crossroads of yesterday, 
suspended by time, awaiting renovation 
or ruin. It looks about the same now as 
it did in 1912 when Teddy Roosevelt spent 
a week there visiting his old friend, Don 
Lorenzo Hubbell. Hubbell himself was a 
sort of American epic hero. A trader, he 
was friend of the Indian and white man 
alike during the turbulent periods of In- 
dian uprisings and western settling. He 
was a real life version of today’s movie 
character who took the cavalry officer to 
the hostile Indian village to arbitrate a 
bloody war. He was a symbol of truth 
to the Indians in years when the white 
man was his declared enemy and, later, 
when he was the Indian’s neighbor only 
by a tentative truce. The hostile land of 
the Southwest was settled really by Hub- 
bells. Its progress is a tribute to them. 

Hubbell’s powers of persuasion were 
evidenced in his dealings with the Mor- 
mons. One time Brigham Young sent a 
messenger bearing a summons to the 
Navajo chief. The Indians had been 
stealing too many Mormon horses. Don 
Lorenzo explained that the summons 
must be obeyed, and he agreed to accom- 
pany the Navajo leader to the conference. 
At the meeting an agreement was 
reached in which the Navajos promised 
not to steal any more horses and in re- 
turn for this promise they were allowed 
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to keep the stolen horses already in their 
possession. I suggest that Don Lorenzo 
Hubbell would have made an excellent 
legislator, even in the 89th Congress. 

Construction on the Hubbell Trading 
Post was started in 1876 at a place called 
Rio Pueblo Colorado, named for a near- 
by Indian settlement no longer in exist- 
ence. Its location was a strategic one 
at that time, on the main road from 
Keams Canyon to Fort Defiance. It was 
the first trading post located away from 
direct military protection. 

At this trading post the Indian was 
first introduced to the concepts of money 
value and credit. During the wool clip 
season, a credit was established for each 
family at the post. But most Indians 
did not know the word “credit”; it was 
not in their vocabulary. So Hubbell 
issued his own aluminum dollars which 
could only be spent at the post. This 
hard money supplanted paper money 
which seemed flimsy and did not have 
the substance of the kind made of metal. 

In time Hubbell’s trading post became 
the largest source of Navajo rugs. It 
was not unusual for the Fred Harvey 
buyer to place an annual order for 
$25,000—an enormous sum of money in 
those days. 

At the age of 77 Don Lorenzo Hubbell 
died. And in 1930 Mr. Roman Hubbell 
took over the management of the trad- 
ing post. Since his death his wife, Mrs. 
Dorothy Hubbell, has managed the trad- 
ing post but it has served only as a 
museum since Roman’s death. 

The Hubbell Trading Post is uniquely 
rich in Indian and western American 
history. It stands today as it did in the 
1880’s, the same building, many of the 
same furnishings. The whole fascinat- 
ing tale of the development of the Amer- 
ican Southwest is recalled in artifacts 
and scattered writings. The Hubbell 
Trading Post, which once brightened the 
dusty flatlands of northeastern Arizona, 
now appears antiquated in contrast to 
the streamlined Highway No. 66 which 
is close by. The Hubbell Trading Post 
is a memory, one well worth saving. 

The Members well might ask: Granted 
that the trading post itself is a valuable 
piece of Americana which ought to be 
preserved, how do we know that the 
works of art and craft and ethnological 
material the Federal Government would 
be buying are fairly priced? 

This is a good question and was raised 
in the House in 1960. At that time the 
National Park Service asked Dr. Edward 
B. Danson, director of the Museum of 
Northern Arizona in Flagstaff, if he could 
arrange an unbiased appraisal. At the 
museum’s expense, four leading experts 
on the Southwest agreed to appraise the 
Hubbell materials. Mr. Clay Lockett and 
Mr. Tom Bahti, both of Tucson, whose 
reputations and knowledge in their field 
are absolutely unquestioned, agreed to 
appraise the Indian art, crafts, and eth- 
nological items. Mr. William O’Brien, of 
Scottsdale, Ariz., and Mr. Evan Rosequist, 
of Tucson, both acknowledged art ex- 
perts, agreed to evaluate the paintings 
and other works of art. After 2 days 
making an inventory at the trading post, 
these experts came out with an appraisal 
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of $111,536. This did not include guns, 
furniture, and other items. 

That appraisal was made in 1960, 
Since then, Indian art and jewelry have 
been “discovered” and wealthy collectors 
have created such demand that the price 
of such objects has risen sharply. 

I want to assure the Members that 
before the National Park Service would 
buy the Hubbell collection, it would care- 
fully inventory and catalog each item. 
I am confident that the end result would 
be acquisition of a collection of cultural 
and historical value for an amount less 
than its actual worth because the House 
committee, in its bills, set a ceiling on 
the entire cost of acquiring Hubbell and 
there is only so much money available 
for these treasures. 

In this day and age, history-book 
events are commonplace. Air and land 
speed records are constantly being set; 
nations are realizing military power un- 
thought of at the turn of the century; 
men are walking in space. In short, the 
early history of our country threatens to 
be submerged in the pages of onmarch- 
ing American History. We in Arizona 
believe that our tradition is precious and 
that it can and should be preserved. For 
this reason, I ask the Members of this 
House to support the acquisition of the 
Hubbell Trading Post by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3320. This bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase the Hubbell Trading Post 
at Ganado, Ariz., on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing it as a National Historic Site. 

The question may properly be asked: 
Why should the Congress of the United 
States authorize the expenditure of 
funds to purchase and maintain a trad- 
ing post? To answer this question, let 
me first give a brief history of the post 
and its founder. 

Construction on the post was started 
by Don Lorenzo Hubbell in 1876 at a 
place called Rio Pueblo, Colo. The loca- 
tion was away from the protection of a 
military fort and near to an Indian 
settlement. Don Lorenzo became a 
good friend and benefactor of the In- 
dians who lived in that area, as well as 
an almost legendary figure among the 
early settlers. His post became the 
focal point where the white man’s way 
of life and the Indian’s met and inter- 
mingled. He became the intermediary 
between two different worlds; he settled 
a dispute between the Mormons and the 
Navajos concerning some stolen horses; 
he introduced his own aluminum money 
to establish a workable credit system for 
the Navajo sheepherders; he attended 
the sick and dying during the smallpox 
epidemic of 1886. Among the Indians 
living in the arid and dusty lands sur- 
rounding his post he was looked upon 
as a benefactor, a man who could be 
trusted, a man who, unlike the other 
white men the Indians knew in the 
forts, was sincerely interested in their 
welfare. 

Not only was Don Lorenzo held in high 
esteem by the Indians, but also by the 
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other settlers and tradesmen of the Ari- 
zona territory. He was elected to the 
territorial and State legislatures as Rep- 
resentative and Senator. His home be- 
came the gathering place for painters 
and photographers, for traders and of- 
ficials. 

When he died in 1930 at the age of 77, 
his son, Ramon, carried on the post’s ac- 
tivities. The post has been in continuous 
operation for the last 90 years. It has 
been the center of life and trade for an 
important segment of the Navajo Res- 
ervation. 

The trader’s life is not a glamorous 
one. He operates a normal business ex- 
cept that he and his customers come from 
two different cultures. I guess this one 
fact does make his a different busi- 
ness. The goods he sells are paid for 
with a blanket or a silver bow guard. 
His store looks like a warehouse full 
of colorful treasures. His life is the link 
between the white man and the red man. 
His store is the meeting place between 
the Indian and the tourists. 

The history of the Southwest is the 
history of the struggles and the concilia- 
tion between the white man coming from 
the East in his rush for unexplored lands, 
the Spaniard and the missionary com- 
ing from the south, and the Indian upon 
whose territory the struggle occurred. 
The fur trapper and the trader, the first 
wave of the encrcaching Anglo-Amer- 
ican civilization, were the people on 
friendly terms with the Indians since 
their livelihood depended on the Indian's 
good will and satisfaction. 

The history of the Southwest is filled 
with the names of men like Kit Carson, 
Bill Williams, and Don Lorenzo. These 
men established the first contact with 
the Navajo warrior and the Hopi farmer. 
As in the East, the history of the pioneers 
can be traced in the settlements of 
Jamestown and Williamsburg, as the ex- 
pansion and exploration can be followed 
in the tracks through the Cumberland 
Pass, as the missions and forts of the 
West attest to that region’s conquest, so 
can the history of the last frontier of 
the United States—the settlement of the 
Southwest—be seen in the mud and log 
huts of the trading posts. 

The history of the United States is 
not the history of one particular sector 
of the country. It is the history of all 
the settlers and pioneers who set out to 
establish for themselves a new life in a 
strange environment. The history of 
the country is not only visible in the 
birthplaces of famous men, not only in 
the homesteads and hometowns of our 
Presidents, but also in the homes and 
dwelling places of the fur trapper and 
the squatter. Surely these humble 
abodes are as much a part of our na- 
tional heritage. 

And why the Hubbell Trading Post? 
Why should it be singled out from among 
the many posts which existed and still 
exist among the Indian tribes? The an- 
swer is simple: it is the best existing 
example of its kind. Its continuous 
existence, the atmosphere of trust and 
friendship between the Hubbells and the 
Indians, the fact that Don Lorenzo was 
not just a trader out for profit, but a 
man sincerely interested in the Indians 
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and their ways, the existing collection 
of artifacts and art so painstakingly 
gathered, all these elements combine to 
make the post unique among its kind. 

The National Park Service conducted 
a survey of the existing trading posts in 
the Navajo Reservation area and came 
to the conclusion that the Hubbell Post 
exemplifies this phase of our American 
history—the role played by the Indian 
trader—like no other known trading 
post. Superintendent Guillet, of the 
Canyon de Chelly National Park, him- 
self the son of a trader and reared on a 
trading post, who conducted the survey, 
states: 

The Hubbell Trading Post stands alone as 
the only one which has retained the original 
site, buildings, and character. 


He also stated that he knows “of no 
other modern trading post that would 
remotely approximate in value that of 
the Hubbell Trading Post as a historical 
site.” 

Dr. Edward Danson, director of the 
Museum of Northern Arizona, a noted 
authority in the field of Southwestern 
ethnology and history, stated that he 
knew of no other trading post which 
possessed the “integrity and history” of 
the Hubbell Post. 

A visitor to the post has described the 
post as it exists today in the following 
words: 

The stone, log, and mud post is hung in 
rare ceremonial baskets, stocked with gun 
collections, furnished with relics of surpris- 
ing elegance, and literally crammed with the 
masterpieces of painters, sculptors, and 
photographers who stayed at Don Lorenzo's. 

Wherever the roving eye pauses—there is a 
marvel. A hundred-year-old brass bed, 
trophy game heads, huge library of scarce 
Americana, Indian artifacts of all descrip- 
tions, steamer trunks, Navajo rawhide saddles 
and beginning silverwork. In a word, the 
genuine stuff in the place where it was 
gathered and used. 


The value of the post lies not alone in 
the land, or the buildings, or the collec- 
tions of furnishings, painting, and arti- 
facts—although these objects would 
fetch a good price on the open market. 
The value of the post lies also in its total 
makeup, in the configuration of the 
intangible elements of the Spanish, 
settler, trader, and Indian heritages. 
The post is unique in its integrity, in the 
way in which it has come into existence 
and in the way in which it has been 
maintained. To separate the various 
furnishings, to sell the land and the 
buildings, to break up the post—and this 
is what will happen unless the post is 
acquired and preserved—would be to 
destroy the best example now in ex- 
istence of the institution of the trading 
post. Surely, we do not want to deprive 
our children of the enjoyment and the 
educational value of our history. History 
is never made as clear and vivid as when 
one can run one’s finger over the rough- 
ness of the ax-hewn log or trace the 
words on a yellowed piece of parchment. 

Therefore, I strongly urge the passage 
of H.R. 3320. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 3320 as amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE FORT UNION TRADING POST 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, N. DAK. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3957) as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to commemorate the significant role 
played by Fort Union as a fur trading post 
on the upper Missouri River, the Secretary of 
the Interior may acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
or otherwise, the historic remains of Fort 
Union located in Williams County, North 
Dakota, and Roosevelt County, Montana, and 
such additional lands and interests in lands 
as he may deem necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. When the site of historic Fort Union 
and other required lands and interests in 
lands have been acquired by the United 
States as provided in section 1 of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall establish such 
area or areas as the Fort Union Trading Post 
National Historic Site, by publication of no- 
tice thereof in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer, protect, develop, and maintain 
the Fort Union Trading Post National His- 
toric Site subject to the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 353), as amended 
and supplemented, and the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the pres- 
ervation of historic American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national signifi- 
cance, and for other purposes”, approved Au- 
gust 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume and 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
we are now about to consider—H.R. 3957 
by the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Reptivn]—is the second of the two 
bills on the calendar today dealing with 
Indian trading post activities. 

This bill proposes the creation of the 
Fort Union National Historic Site; the 
other dealt with the Hubbell ‘Trading 
Post National Historic Site. Let me 
compare the two this way: Whereas the 
Hubbell Trading Post was in the heart of 
the Southwest, Fort Union belongs to 
the western Great Plains. Whereas 
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Hubbell dates from the last quarter of 
the 19th century and the beginning of 
the 20th, Fort Union goes back to 1828. 
And whereas Hubbell was a center of 
trade with the Navajos, it was the Black- 
feet, Crow, Assiniboine, Cree, Chippewa, 
Sioux, and others that Fort Union dealt 
with. I mention these facts to make it 
clear that, despite the coincidence that 
brings these two bills to the floor on the 
same day, they are in no sense duplicates 
of each other. Fort Union and Hubbell 
Trading Post both deserve recognition. 
Each can stand on its own feet. 

The Fort Union Trading Post, as I 
said, was established in 1828, Its reason 
for existence was the fur trade, and par- 
ticularly trade in beaver skins. Two 
rivals had established themselves on the 
upper Missouri—the American Fur Co., 
and the Columbia Fur Co. They merged 
and built near the confluence of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers a 220- 
foot square fort surrounded by a 16-foot- 
high fence and from there conducted 
their operations. The business con- 
tinued until a few years after the Civil 
War when the post was sold to the Army 
and mostly dismantled. Yet there are 
still enough remnants of the original left 
to make this a worthwhile addition to 
our Federal collection of national his- 
toric sites. Thus we have the bill before 
us today which provides for the acquisi- 
tion of the site of the fort and of other 
land in its vicinity—about 400 acres in 
all—so that everyone may appreciate the 
sort of country in which it was located, 
and for preserving the remains and inter- 
preting them to the visiting public, The 
total capital cost involved in this bill, as 
presently- estimated, is a little over 
$600,000—$613,000 to be precise. Annual 
operating costs are estimated at $74,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend passage of 
H.R: 3957. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr, ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, Fort Union was founded 
in 1829 by Kenneth McKenzie, and soon 
after became the showpiece establish- 
ment of the American Fur Co. on the 
upper Missouri during the period of 
steamboat traffic on the Missouri. Fort 
Union was visited by many famous art- 
ists, writers, and scientists. Late in the 
Civil War it was succeeded by the mili- 
tary post of Fort Buford in the same 
locality. 

As a fur post, Fort Union was situ- 
ated strategically for trade with the As- 
siniboins, whose range was north of the 
Missouri to the Assiniboine River and as 
far east as the Mouse Valley, where 
Minot is. Two independent studies— 
the fur trade and the military and In- 
dian history—have caused the National 
Park Service to determine that Fort 
Union is worthy of designation as a na- 
tional historical landmark. 

This legislation calling for the restora- 
tion of Fort Union has been sponsored 
by members of the North Dakota and 
Montana delegations at the request of 
the Department of the Interior and with 
the cooperation of the Yellowstone-Mis- 
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souri Fort Union Commission created by 
the 1959 North Dakota Legislature. 

Resolutions supporting this legisla- 
tion have been adopted by the board of 
directors of Target “75,” Williston area 
community development program, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; by the State park board, 
North Dakota State Historical Society, 
Bismarck; Bowbells Lions Club; Garri- 
son Civic Club; Board of City Commis- 
sioners, Williston; Wahpeton Chamber 
of Commerce; North Dakota Jaycees 
board of directors; and the Yellowstone- 
Missouri Fort Union Commission. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. BATTIN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to thank the chairman of 
the committee and the members of the 
committee for reporting this bill. Cer- 
tainly the statement made by the chair- 
man concerning its value to our history 
is without question. I am sure most 
Members of the House who travel 
through the north central part of our 
country will enjoy the opportunity to 
visit it. Certainly it will be good for the 
country, and I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. REDLIN]. 

Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to express appreciation to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and the members of the committee, for 
bringing this bill to the attention of the 
House this early in the session. 

Mr. Speaker, the fur trade represented 
a preliminary phase in the settlement of 
the West. Traders and trappers, in 
their search for pelts, explored the wil- 
derness and dealt with the Indians, in- 
fluencing the course of Indian relations 
for years to come. 

As an integral part of American his- 
torical development, the fur trade de- 
serves recognition and attention—not 
just for the benefit of scholars but for all 
Americans who wish to understand their 
country. 

In my bill, H.R. 3957, we have an op- 
portunity to recreate for thousands of 
Americans the color and drama of the fur 
trade on the upper Missouri River by 
establishing Fort Union Fur Trading 
Post in Williams County, N. Dak., near 
the Montana border, as a national his- 
toric site. 

Mr. Speaker, in the early 1800’s, an 
insatiable demand existed in Europe for 
the furs and skins of animals. Interest 
in the fur-bearing potentials of the 
upper Missouri region, particularly in 
beaver pelt, sprang from reports of 
Lewis and Clark, who had camped in 
1805 and 1806 in the area where the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers join. 

Noting that the travel of Indians and 
trappers converged in this confluence 
area, the Upper Missouri Outfit, a 
branch of the western department of the 
American Fur Co., constructed a fur- 
trading post there in 1828. Named Fort 
Floyd at first, the post was renamed 
Fort Union in 1830. For nearly 40 
years, it ranked as the most important 
fur-trading post in the Northern Plains 
region. 
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H.R, 3957 would authorize a project 
that would portray the role of the fur 
traders in opening the West, as well as 
the intense rivalry and intrigue in the 
fur-trading business of the period. It 
would interpret the effects on the In- 
dians, including the introduction of liq- 
uor and white men’s diseases, such as 
smallpox. 

From Fort Union, trade was carried on 
with Blackfeet, Crow, Assiniboine, Cree, 
and Chippewa and from its subsidiary 
posts downstream, with the Arikara, 
Mandan, and Sioux. In its early years, 
Kenneth McKenzie, known as “King of 
the Missouri” was in charge of the post. 

Starting in 1832 when the steamboat 
Yellowstone arrived, Fort Union was the 
head of navigation on the Missouri River. 
A long list of famous explorers, frontiers- 
men, soldiers, and travelers stopped 
there. These included George Catlin, the 
American Indian artist; Karl Bodmer, 
Swiss artist; Prince Maximilian of Wied- 
Neuwied, a Rhenish principality; John 
J. Audubon, the naturalist; Father Pierr- 
Jean DeSmet, Jesuit missionary; Jim 
Bridger, trapper; Jedediah Smith, fur 
trader; John Colter, explorer; John Mix 
Stanley and Charles Wimar, early Amer- 
ican artists. 

In 1832, George Catlin described Fort 
Union as “the largest and best-built es- 
tablishment of the kind on the river.” In 
the 1840's, Father DeSmet termed it 
“the vastest and the finest of the forts 
that the fur company has upon the Mis- 
souri.” 

In its peak during the 1830's, about 100 
people were employed at Fort Union— 
Americans, Englishmen, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Spaniards, and 
Italians. Many were married to Indian 
women. The fort was self-sufficient, 
with smiths, masons, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and hatters in residence. The 
post kept a herd of cattle and maintained 
a garden. 

During this period, the American Fur 
Co. had 500 people in its employ on the 
upper Missouri and maintained 23 regu- 
lar and wintering posts. In the fall and 
winter, the Indian tribes came to these 
posts to barter the skins they caught dur- 
ing spring and summer trapping seasons 
for beads, combs, powder, rifle balls—and 
liquor, although it was forbidden by law. 

The importance of Fort Union declined 
with a diminishing demand for beaver 
pelt. In 1865, the fort was sold to the 
Northwestern Fur Co. 

In 1866, the Army established Fort 
Buford nearby and in 1867, purchased 
Fort Union to provide building material 
for the new Army post. The great 
house, once occupied by “King” Mc- 
Kenzie and the 16-foot timber pickets 
surrounding the 220-foot square quad- 
rangle were torn down. All that re- 
mains of Fort Union today are the rem- 
nants of the two masonry bastions and 
earth-mound outlines of the fort. 

Enactment of H.R. 3957 will enable 
the Department of Interior to make a 
thorough archeological survey of the 
Fort Union ruins. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Interior to acquire not more 
than 400 acres of land to preserve the 
Fort Union site and its environs. The 
10-acre Fort Union site currently is 
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owned by the North Dakota State His- 
torical Society, which to its credit, has 
endeavored to preserve the remains. 
Recognizing that the technical resources 
of the National Park Service are neces- 
sary to do a complete job, the historical 
society stands ready to donate the site 
to the Federal Government. Enabling 
legislation has been approved by the 
North Dakota State Legislature. Fort 
Buford, nearby, is currently part of the 
North Dakota State park system, which 
operates a museum there. With devel- 
opment of Fort Union, I am certain the 
State will redouble its efforts to protect 
and commemorate Fort Buford, as a 
companion attraction. 

Above and below the site in North 
Dakota and Montana, the Interior De- 
partment would acquire another 210 
acre strip of Missouri River bank and 
benchland. About a quarter of a mile 
northeast, a second parcel of 160 acres 
would be developed as a parking over- 
look, providing a panoramic view of the 
area where the Missouri and Yellow- 
stone Rivers join, including the sites of 
Fort Union and Fort Buford, as well as 
two other fur-trading posts, Fort Wil- 
liams and Fort Mortimer. 

Other contemplated developments over 
a 5-year period include a modest visitor 
center, administrative facilities, roads 
and walkways, reconstruction of part of 
the stockade, and suitable exhibits and 
markers. 2 

Estimated costs for the project total 
$613,000. Administrative costs when the 
site is in full operation will be about 
$74,000 a year. 

In 1961, the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments concurred in a recom- 
mendation by the Department of Interior 
that Fort Union should be classified as of 
exceptional value in illustrating and 
commemorating the history of the United 
States. In 1962, the Advisory Board rec- 
ommended establishment of the area as 
a national historic site. H.R. 3957, 
which, of course, has this purpose, was 
favorably reported by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee without ob- 
jection. 

In my State and in Montana, I am 
proud to say there has been a great 
amount of enthusiasm for re-creating 
this great historical crossroads. Support 
has come from many civic groups; I 
would like to cite, in particular, the work 
of the Yellowstone-Missouri Fort Union 
Commission and the 6th Infantry Unit. 
The latter was organized by a group of 
citizens in the Williston, N. Dak., area on 
an honorary basis at their own expense to 
bring back to life the Army unit once 
stationed at Fort Buford, where, inci- 
dentally, Sitting Bull surrendered in 1881. 
Last year, the honorary 6th Infantry, 
complete with uniforms, rifles, and In- 
dian scouts, made an appearance at the 
World’s Fair at New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the establishment of the 
Fort Union Historic Site will make a val- 
uable addition to the national park sys- 
tem. Combined with high historical in- 
terest is the natural beauty of the area. 
As a native of the region, I am fasci- 
nated, as in my boyhood, by watching 
the Missouri and Yellowstone join in the 
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shadow of the colorful river breaks. 
Dams have changed the appearance of 
the mighty Missouri, but at this loca- 
tion, the flow remains as it was in years 
gone by. From the parking overlook 
that will result from enactment of H.R. 
3957, the view should be magnificent. 

Fort Union is just 57 miles from the 
north unit of Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Memorial Park, which embraces a 
good part of the North Dakota Badlands. 
Last year, Roosevelt Park had a total at- 
tendance of 261,000, more than double 
the figure for 10 years earlier. When 
the Fort Union project is complete in 5 
years, the National Park Service esti- 
mates it will attract at least 75,000 to 
100,000 visitors each year, and many 
more if certain proposed roadways in 
the region come into existence. Fort 
Union is within 25 miles of the upstream 
end of the Garrison Reservoir, which is 
expected to attract increasing numbers 
of vacationers to the region. 

Mr. Speaker, urbanization, automa- 
tion and the shorter workweek have cre- 
ated a national need for expanding the 
national park system, with emphasis on 
points of historical interest and natural 
beauty. I am confident that the estab- 
lishment of Fort Union Historic Site fits 
into the scheme of things. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize establishment of the 
Fort Union Trading Post National His- 
toric Site, North Dakota and Montana, 
and for other purposes.” 


HERBERT HOOVER NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE, IOWA 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 8111) to establish the Herbert 
Hoover Birthplace National Historic Site 
in the State of Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve in public ownership his- 
torically significant properties associated 
with the life of Herbert Hoover, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may acquire the neces- 
sary acres of land or interests in land (in- 
cluding scenic easements) in or near West 
Branch, Iowa, by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, transfer from 
a Federal agency, or otherwise. Such prop- 
erty shall be known as the Herbert Hoover 
National Historic Site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Administrator of General Services may 
enter into agreements which provide for 
the— 

(1) transfer of lands and other property, 
except the Herbert Hoover Library building, 
from the administrative control of the Ad- 
ministrator to that of the Secretary without 
transfer of funds; and 

(2) use by the Administrator of portions of 
facilities constructed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall administer the 
Herbert Hoover National Historic Site in ac- 
cordance with the Act approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented, and the Act approved August 21, 
1935 (49 Stat. 666). 
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Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not more than $1,650,000 for land 
acquisition and development in connection 
with the Herbert Hoover National Historic 
Site as provided in this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and I ask 
unanimous consent that any other Mem- 
ber desiring to extend his remarks in 
the Recor on this subject may have the 
opportunity of doing so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
8111 by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHMIDHAUSER] is such a simple bill that 
there is no need for lengthy explanation 
or, as far as I am concerned, justifica- 
tion of it. I speaks for itself. 

The only purpose of H.R. 8111 is to 
create the Herbert Hoover National His- 
toric Site and to provide for its ad- 
ministration as a unit of the national 
park system. The site is that at which 
Herbert Hoover was born, on which he 
spent the first 10 years of his life, and 
at which he and Mrs. Hoover are buried. 

The proposal is to acquire and set 
aside approximately 200 acres of land 
at West Branch, Iowa. About 28 acres 
of this area are already owned by the 
United States and another 6% are held 
by the Herbert Hoover Birthplace 
Foundation, Inc. On this land is still 
standing the very cottage in which Her- 
bert Hoover was born on August 10, 
1874, a replica of his father’s black- 
smith shop, his and his wife’s graves, and 
& memorial library at which are available 
for scholarly use his Presidential papers 
and other items. 

The library will continue to be ad- 
ministered, as it should be, by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration as part of 
the National Archives system. The re- 
mainder of the historic site will be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the National Park 
Service. It will be open to the general 
public and will be a constant reminder 
to all who visit it not only of Herbert 
Hoover’s role as President vi the United 
States but also of the part he played in 
the world of his day as an engineer, as 
administrator of Belgian relief after 
World War I, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and as elder statesman following 
ag messi from the Presidency in 

The estimated cost to the United 
States of acquiring the land, removing 
from it structures which are not in 
keeping with the West Branch scene as 
it was when this was Herbert Hoover’s 
home, rehabilitating other structures 
that belong to the contemporary scene, 
erecting a visitor center, and rerouting a 
city street that intrudes on the land is 
about $1,650,000. 
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Mr. Speaker, the House has done well 
today in passing, as it already has, six 
national park bills. It will do even bet- 
ter if it passes this seventh one, too. I 
heartily recommend that it do so. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, there 
can be little question that Herbert Hoover 
was one of our country’s greatest Presi- 
dents and that his memory should be 
properly enshrined in some sort of his- 
toric setting. 

However, after perusing H.R. 8111 and 
the related testimony, I have serious 
reservations about the plan to turn the 
area over to the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The beautiful 28-acre park which now 
includes President Hoover’s birthplace 
and burial site is presently owned by the 
Federal Government and operated by the 
General Services Administration under 
the 1955 Presidential Libraries Act. And 
according to the testimony of Alan 
Hoover, the late President’s son and the 
president of the Hoover Birthplace Foun- 
dation: 

The GSA is doing a magnificent job of 
organizing the Presidential Library, caring 
for the grounds, directing visitors, and main- 
taining security. 


The main reservations of Alan Hoover 
regarding the future GSA administra- 
tion of the grounds are that GSA cannot 
acquire additional land, nor can it par- 
ticipate with the community of West 
Branch in new problems which will arise 
over the birthplace site. 

It seems to me that the question we 
should all be asking ourselves is, “Is the 
expenditure of an additional $1,650,000 
for more lands and further development 
necessary?” Under this bill, the Federal 
Government would purchase 200 more 
acres of land, and it is obvious from the 
testimony that GSA is not equipped to 
handle such a large tract of land, and 
that only the National Park Service is ca- 
pable of this chore. 

But it is also obvious from the testi- 
mony that the Department of the In- 
terior has no development plans for the 
additional 200 acres. I would like to 
draw your attention to the committee 
report on this bill which is seriously mis- 
leading on this point. I am quoting 
from page 4, the fifth paragraph, which 
reads as follows: 

Approximately 200 acres of lands or inter- 
ests therein should be acquired so that the 
area may be developed for the education and 
enjoyment of the public, and will provide a 
dignified setting for the birthplace, burial 
place, and related features of the historic 
scene free from modern vehicular traffic and 
other encroachments. 


A careful examination of the testi- 
mony will reveal that the sole purpose 
for this additional land purchase is to 
protect the surrounding area from what 
is termed “unsightly” commercial devel- 
opment. Contrary to the passage from 
the committee report which I have just 
quoted, the National Park Service has no 
development plans for the additional 
land which will cost $1 million to pur- 
chase. This point was confirmed for me 
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in my own talks with the chief of the 
National Park System study. 

Now I realize that the Government has 
often found it necessary in such in- 
stances to make land purchases for the 
purpose of scenic easement. But I seri- 
ously doubt that such action is necessary 
in this case. We must first ask our- 
selves, is the land surrounding the park 
being threatened by unsightly commer- 
cial development? Allow me to quote to 
you from the testimony of William Wag- 
ner, the professional architect for the 
Herbert Hoover Birthplace Foundation: 

Somehow, the architectural junk that 
usually springs up all around most of our his- 
toric places, is absent. The citizens can be 
thanked that there are no ice cream parlors, 
rootbeer stands, hamburger joints, or cheap 
trinket shops up and down Downey Street. 


Mr. Hartzog, Director of the National 
Park Service, took a somewhat divergent 
view in his testimony before a committee 
of the other House. He stated that a cer- 
tain amount of the area has been set 
aside for developments, in his words, de- 
velopments “that are incompatible with 
the maintenance of the scene.” 

The land Mr. Hartzog was referring to 
is a 90-acre tract owned by the Greater 
Iowa Development Corp. Contrary to 
Mr. Hartzog’s views, the Development 
Corp. has informed me that the archi- 
tectural styling will be in the Early 
American tradition and includes, and I 
quote, “site improvements which are al- 
ready being built,” and which will be “in 
keeping with and enhance the attractive- 
ness of the entire area.” 

The purpose behind the development 
is to provide visitors to the Hoover site 
with complete automobile service, food 
and lodging. Facilities of this nature 
are uncommon along our Nation’s inter- 
state highways, and they are usually 
smartly styled and landscaped in accord- 
ance with the surroundings. Such a fa- 
cility is sorely needed at West Branch to 
accommodate the tourist traffic. I 
might add, we are not just talking about 
facilities which are being planned, but 
about facilities which are now nearly 
completed. 

But under the Department of Interi- 
or’s plan, all land from the present park 
up to Interstate 80 will be part of the 
new site. And as I have already pointed 
out, the Department of the Interior has 
not actual development plans for this 
land. 

I would submit to you that the pur- 
chase of an additional 200 acres is un- 
necessary—that it is simply acquisition 
for the sake of acquisition. Without 
such a sizable tract, it would be difficult 
to justify placing the land under the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

It is one thing to want to restrict un- 
sightly development, but it is yet an- 
other to stifle the efforts of responsible 
private enterprise. The Department of 
the Interior seems to be working on the 
premise that all commercial development 
is bad. It is my own feeling that re- 
sponsible development by private enter- 
prise has made a major contribution to 
the growth of our country in the past 
and that it will continue to do so. 

All this is not to say there is not a 
possibility of unsightly development 
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around the Hoover site. But the ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves is, “Is it 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to buy up land every time this problem 
may present itself?” My answer would 
be an emphatic, “No.” 

The statements of people from the 
West Branch area are a testimony to 
their success in keeping this undesirable 
development out. 

In the hearings before the House Sub- 
committee, Congressman Rivers asked 
Mr. Brown of the National Park Service 
if West Branch was empowered to do 
some zoning along the boundary line of 
the present park. 

Mr. Brown replied, and I quote: 

That is right, and they are very interested 
in this, as a matter of fact. 


The committee report also bears this 
out. On page 2, in the third paragraph, 
we are informed that the Hoover Birth- 
place Foundation has acquired scenic 
easements on 15 acres adjacent to the 
park. 

It is therefore inconceivable to me that 
Federal intervention for the preserva- 
tion of this area is really necessary. All 
of the testimony of West Branch officials 
confirms their own sincere desire to pre- 
serve the area. We must ask ourselves, 
“Are we encouraging local initiative, sup- 
port and pride by taking over the sur- 
rounding lands, or are we stifling it?” 

I am afraid the answer would have to 
be the latter. The Government takeover 
of 200 surrounding acres is an unwar- 
ranted vote of no confidence in the com- 
munity’s abilities to handle this problem. 

We must also look at this problem in 
light of the immediate and long range 
ramifications of Federal expansion. Ac- 
cording to testimony taken before the 
other house, the acquisition of an addi- 
tional 200 acres would mean the disloca- 
tion of 27 families and 5 businesses. 
In a town of only 1,400 this is a serious 
and major undertaking simply to put 
some land to rest to prevent some remote 
contingency. The expansion will also re- 
duce the amount of taxable land in a 
community which is already short on 
funds. Furthermore, it will limit the 
community’s rate and direction of 
growth. A proper balance between pres- 
ervation and growth must be achieved, 
and this cannot be done if the Federal 
Government is in control of needed acres. 

In light of these facts, I not only fail 
to see the need for an additional 200 
acres, I see their acquisition as a detri- 
ment to the local residents, the local gov- 
ernment, the local businesses and those 
concerned with responsible growth and 
development by private enterprise. 

I would also question the need to place 
the park under two separate depart- 
ments when it is now being run quite ef- 
fectively by one. The National Archives 
of GSA currently is spending $60,000 
annually for operation of the park. Un- 
der the new proposal, the Hoover Site 
would be operating on two budgets with 
GSA retaining supervision of the library, 
and the National Park Service adminis- 
tering the grounds at an annual cost of 
$95,000. Iam aware that this is the pres- 
ent arrangement at Hyde Park, but the 
differences must be noted. 
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Hyde Park, the site of Roosevelt’s home 
and library, is in a more densely popu- 
lated tourist area and the intensity of the 
visitor flow necessitates more supervision. 
Although the Hoover site does receive a 
lot of visitors, the figures given for 1964 
are very deceiving since most of those 
visitors were a direct result of the death 
and burial of Hoover last fall. 

Hyde Park covers 200 acres while the 
Hoover site, per se, is a geographically 
self-contained 28-acre park. The addi- 
tional 200 acres would be left in grass and 
would not be traversed by visitors to the 
park. 

The cost for caring for the library at 
Hyde Park is well in excess of $200,000 
annually while at the Hoover Library it 
is only $80,000. It is obvious from these 
figures that the activities at the Hyde 
Park Library are considerably greater 
and therefore require more of the GSA 
than at West Branch. 

It has been my observation that GSA 
can continue to effectively and economi- 
cally administer the Hoover site as it is. 
This has been borne out in talks I have 
had with a high-ranking official of the 
National Archives and Records Service. 

Although it is true that the GSA can- 
not acquire additional lands or build new 
facilities, it may receive donations. This 
is the way the land and library were 
originally acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The retention of the current 
modus operandi would encourage local 
organizations and foundations to con- 
tinue in their efforts and contributions to 
the site. 

There can be no question after reading 
the testimony that local groups and 
foundations have been actively working 
on improving the site. The very exist- 
ence of the Hoover Birthplace Founda- 
tion and the West Branch Heritage 
Foundation testifies to that fact. Not 
only does their testimony refiect their 
past accomplishments, but it projects 
their future plans for the area. 

Curiously enough, it was Mr. Brown 
of the National Park Service who 
testified: 

I think clearly we are working closely with 
the community and with their intent on this, 
and with the concept of the Foundation 
and the family, who look, of course, on this 
birthplace site as not a park setting, so to 
speak. It was originally the edge of a small 
community. We feel, both, it should be re- 
tained that way. 


If it is not felt this site should be a 
“park setting,” why turn it over to the 
National Park Service? If it is felt that 
this should be retained as the “edge of 
a small community,” why not let the 
small community itself do the retaining? 

In my own district we are proud to 
claim Galena, III., a town steeped in his- 
toric tradition. Not only is it the home 
of General and President Ulysses S. 
Grant, but it contributed eight generals 
to the Union during the Civil War. Here 
is an example of what a community can 
do to preserve its own heritage. Galena 
is not a national park, yet it is the home 
of a former President. The community 
and a private foundation, and not the 
Federal Government, have seen to it that 
the heritage is preserved through the 
retention and restoration of the Civil 
War era buildings. 
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To the south of us here in Washington 
is the beautiful community of Williams- 
burg, Va. There are some who have 
testified that they envision another Wil- 
liamsburg at West Branch, Iowa. It is 
a commendable idea. But let me re- 
mind you that Williamsburg has not been 
developed by the Federal Government. 
It has been established by a private 
foundation and operated by an active 
and enthusiastic citizenry. 

Across the Potomac we have still an- 
other historic shrine, Mount Vernon, the 
home of President Washington. Each 
year it attracts thousands of visitors. Is 
Mount Vernon run by the National Park 
Service or owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment? The answer is, no. It too is ad- 
ministered by a private organization. 

The United States has produced 36 
Presidents and has been built over the 
years on a rich heritage of historical 
events. It is proper that we should want 
to preserve this heritage. But if our 
Federal Government were to take over 
the sole responsibility for honoring each 
and every historical event and President 
through the creation of appropriately 
named and located parks and shrines, we 
would find ourselves engaged in the 
greatest national monument building 
program since the days of the pharaohs. 

I think rather that it is for us to en- 
courage local citizens, foundations, and 
historical societies to continue to engage 
in worthy activities of this nature. More 
specifically, I would urge your defeat of 
this plan to commit the Hoover Site to 
the Department of the Interior. 

I should like to ask the chairman what 
is the specific plan for the development 
of these 200 acres? Why is it necessary 
to take over land which is already under 
development, which would be compatible 
with the use and the purpose of the 
Hoover Historic Site? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. First, the acquisition 
is supposed to be around $1 million. The 
development costs would be around $650,- 
000. Most of the development costs, or 
at least a great deal of them, come from 
the necessity of relocating the highway 
so that it will not carry the traffic close 
to the main reason the area is to be set 
aside. 

I say to my friend from Illinois, it was 
our understanding that we were not up- 
setting very much the development, that 
we were buying some of the countryside 
in the area as to which there had been 
very little if any development up to the 
present time, in order to maintain the 
landscape in a condition which would 
be somewhat in line with the national 
historic site to be created. 

There are plenty of places which will 
be left in the condition they are at the 
present time, to serve the public; and 
there are other areas adjacent to this 
area, in the town or nearby the town, 
not far distant—I would say not more 
than a quarter mile away. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Would 
the gentleman agree that if what I have 
said is correct and if this development 
is proceeding along the architectural 
lines I have described and if it is three- 
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fourths complete, it would be inequitable 
and wrong on the part of the Federal 
Government to suddenly come in and 
buy up 200 acres, use its power to con- 
demn, and drive these people out of that 
location? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman puts 
me into the position that I must say we 
did not have any information like that 
before us. We did have a telegram and 
did have the testimony of the distin- 
guished son of the late President, Alan 
Hoover, who was in accord with every- 
thing we were doing. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. As I said, 
I did not have the information in time 
to present it to the subcommittee, or I 
certainly would have done so. This in- 
formation did not come into my hands 
until after the hearings were concluded. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I might say to my 
friend from Illinois that we had very 
lengthy hearings, and everyone seemed 
to be in favor of the legislation. There 
may be a few people who feel that they 
do not wish to part with some property 
they have, but that is always the case 
in such instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. In the 
interest of having justice done, would 
not the gentleman feel it would be wise 
to defer action on this legislation until 
there could be additional hearings to 
examine into the facts I have cited to 
the House today? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I do not believe that 
is necessary. If we held additional hear- 
ings we would run up against the same 
thing we always run up against, that 
some people feel they have been hurt 
unduly. We always face that. We will 
have it on this particular legislation. 

There is nothing in the record of our 
hearings—and they were well publi- 
cized—which would lead me to believe 
that anyone is going to be injured to the 
extent my friend seems to feel. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I will say in conclusion that I 
am going to vote against this bill. I 
believe that one of the greatest expo- 
nents of free enterprise who ever lived 
was Herbert Hoover. 

If what I have said is correct—and I 
have every reason to believe it is—it 
would be a travesty on his memory in- 
deed to pass legislation of this kind. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
LMr. ScHMIDHAUSER]. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
in late November of 1964, I first proposed 
that action be taken to establish a suit- 
able memorial to Iowa’s only President, 
the late Herbert Hoover. Herbert Clark 
Hoover, 31st President of the United 
States, was born August 10, 1874, in a 
two-room cottage in West Branch, Iowa, 
which is located in the district I haye the 
honor of representing, the First Congres- 
sional District of Iowa. 

For those of you who have not had the 
privilege of visiting this most serene 
small town in my district, I would like to 
describe the setting in which the site pro- 
posed in my bill, will be located. The 
simple, two-room cottage in which the 
late President was born, has been re- 
stored and refurnished, and stands on 
the original site, not far from the west 
branch of Wapsinonoc Creek from which 
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the town drew its name. Nearby is a 
well-executed replica of Jesse Clark Hoo- 
ver’s blacksmith shop, which houses an 
extensive collection of contemporary 
tools and other objects. A caretaker’s 
cottage and a workshop stand behind 
these facilities. 

Nearby stands the Herbert Hoover Li- 
brary. This structure, which was re- 
cently enlarged, will house the collection 
of papers accumulated by Mr. Hoover 
during his long career as a public servant, 
his collection of books, and other items 
of interest. 

It is only about one-fourth mile to the 
southwest on a hillside overlooking the 
birthsite to the graves of Herbert Hoover 
and his wife, Lou Henry Hoover. The 
serenity and the beauty of the site are 
indeed magnificent. The graves are shel- 
tered by a crescent-shaped planting of 
evergreens and the view down the valley 
to the birthplace is kept open in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the late President 
Hoover. 

Mr. Speaker, the important thing to 
remember in connection with this legis- 
lation is its ultimate purpose: the digni- 
fied and most appropriate commemora- 
tion of the great career and services of 
our late President, Herbert Hoover, the 
31st President of the United States and 
Iowa’s native son, born in West Branch, 
Iowa, only 10 miles from my home in 
Iowa City. The great career of Herbert 
Hoover covered a span of more than 7 
decades. It is appropriate that we, here 
today, without partisan controversy, give 
bipartisan recognition to the life and 
services of a man who indeed received 
bipartisan recognition of his great attri- 
butes during his lifetime. 

Only recently, I had an opportunity 
to preview the design of the Herbert 
Hoover commemorative postage stamp, 
and I want to compliment Postmaster 
General Gronouski and his advisory com- 
mittee for the dignity and simplicity of 
the design that was incorporated in the 
stamp. The inscription on the stamp 
compresses his life into three words: 
“Humanitarian, Engineer, President.” 

One of the greatest of his contributions 
as a humanitarian came on his call to 
service by a great Democratic President, 
Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Hoover, during 
the troubled days of the First World War 
left an indelible memory of America and 
his own compassion upon the people of 
Beigium, who to this day revere his mem- 
ory in a very special way. 

Several Republican Presidents recog- 
nized him as a leader capable of under- 
standing the tremendous trends that 
were taking place in American society 
during the 1920’s. It was as Secretary 
of Commerce that Herbert Hoover pro- 
vided definitive leadership in the assess- 
ment of the new problems that were 
becoming part of the American way of 
life. His own party, the Republican 
Party, bestowed upon him the highest 
single honor that can be bestowed when 
they nominated him for the President of 
the United States. And that honor be- 
stowed upon him by his political party 
was made a national honor by the verdict 
of the voters in the historic election of 
1928. 
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One of the greatest strengths of our 
American democratic system is the fact 
that our two great parties differ on many 
actions, but are both united in their 
fundamental dedication to maintaining 
those things that are basic to our Amer- 
ican way of life. For this reason, the 
great turmoil and controversy that neces- 
sarily characterizes great election cam- 
paigns is followed by understanding and 
friendly sportsmanship when time has 
healed the memory of the partisan com- 
bat. This is why it was particularly ap- 
propriate, only 2 years ago, that two 
great Presidents, Harry S. Truman and 
Herbert Hoover, met together at West 
Branch, Iowa, in friendly communion, 
and good fellowship, both in their cor- 
diality to each other and to the memory 
of past experiences, demonstrating in 
their quiet fashion the great strengths in 
our political system. 

This is why we, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, today have a tremendous op- 
portunity to demonstrate, as did Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Hoover, the strength 
and unity of our political institutions by 
commemorating with dignity and with- 
out rancor a great American, a great 
Iowan, a great President, and a great 
public leader, who contributed much 
after his serving the Presidency, and 
never ceased to make valuable contribu- 
tions until illness and death terminated 
his great public career. 

I initiated the suggestion that a suit- 
able memorial be created for the late 
President Hoover in late November, and 
I attempted to fulfill that suggestion with 
two salient objectives in mind: that the 
memorial to our President be fitting and 
that it recapture, as much as possible, 
the serenity and beauty which the area 
in which he was born and raised and 
from which he drew the moral, as well 
as physical, stamina and serenity of out- 
look which characterized his public ca- 
reer. My effort has also included a spe- 
cial obligation to those who are living in 
and around West Branch, Iowa. West 
Branch is a small, but growing, commu- 
nity. Its people do not wish to become 
part of a living museum. They share my 
determination to appropriately honor our 
ex-President, but they wish their com- 
munity to have a life and vitality of its 
own. I have been in consultation with 
them during the development of this leg- 
islative proposal. For this reason, I re- 
frained from introducing this legislation 
hastily. The bill, which I introduced, 
was not written until I had consulted 
with the National Park Service and had 
consulted also at the site with a regional 
team of that agency. The bill was not 
written until I had consulted many times 
with the good friends and neighbors I 
have known for so many years in the 
community of West Branch. Just as the 
distinguished Congressman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Matutas] has decided that an 
advisory commission representing his 
district would be helpful in consultations 
with the National Park Service on a proj- 
ect in Maryland, so too, after special 
consultation with many citizens of West 
Branch, of Cedar County, and of the 
State of Iowa, I decided that an advisory 
commission would be helpful in both the 
development of a suitable historic site, 
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in the delicate negotiations which neces- 
sarily accompany the establishment of 
such a site in a living community, and in 
the relationship between the State, 
county, and community with the Nation 
that may ensue in the years to come. 

As the suggestion of my colleague from 
the Third District of Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
the Interior Committee accepted his rec- 
ommendation that the advisory commis- 
sion section of the bill be deleted. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8111, to establish the 
Herbert Hoover National Historic Site 
in the State of Iowa. 

Before passing to the merits of this 
legislation, I would like to inform my 
colleagues in this Chamber of the man- 
ner and methods now being practiced in 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in handling legislation before it. 

The House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has had a uniform 
policy over the past number of years 
that if a member of that committee, 
Democrat or Republican, introduced a 
measure that it was the committee mem- 
bers bill that was considered on markup. 

You will note that in the first three 
suspensions from that committee today 
that was the policy. 

In fact when House Joint Resolution 
454 was considered before our committee 
a discussion arose as to which of six bills 
should be considered: Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Fars- 
STEIN, Mr. ASPINALL, and Mr. BINGHAM. 
After a lengthy discussion by various 
members of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation it was 
moved that in view of the fact that the 
chairman, Mr. AsPINALL, said he had no 
pride of authorship and since Mr. BING- 
HAM was a member of the subcommittee 
that his bill House Joint Resolution 454 
be considered. 

At that time I stated that I would sup- 
port the policy of the committee, al- 
though in such instances it was usually 
the chairman’s bill that would be re- 
ported. 

It is interesting to note that on that 
vote the chairman, Mr. ASPINALL, voted 
present. 

However, when the legislation to 
establish the Herbert Hoover National 
Historic Site in the State of Iowa was 
considered, I was not accorded the same 
courtesy by my colleagues who are mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Recreation. In fact when I 
asked that either my bill or that of our 
colleagues on the committee be consid- 
ered I was accused of trying to inject 
politics into the committee that had been 
so bipartisan. Yes, it is good to be bi- 
partisan if it works both ways, but very 
evidently it does not. It is only bipar- 
tisan and only a member of the commit- 
tee’s bill when it suits the fancy of the 
committee. 

In fact at that meeting there were 
threats that if the present bill was not 
considered, no bills would go through on 
the Consent Calendar from this com- 
mittee. 

However, a great deal of what is be- 
hind all this is probably explained by 
an article placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on that same day—July 7, 
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1965—by Senator Jack MILLER, of Iowa, 
entitled “The Coalition Works To Re- 
elect New Iowa Democrats in Congress,” 
pages 15816 and 15817. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I consider the action of the Com- 
mittee on this legislation an indictment 
of its partisan politics which I shall long 
remember. Such partisan politics has 
no place in establishing national parks; 
monuments, and historic sites, et cetera, 
to commemorate the great Americans 
and events in the history of our Nation. 

Now, I wish to say that I am happy to 
support the merits of the legislation be- 
cause its purpose is to honor a great 
American. It honors a man, who in his 
lifetime, saw the pendulum swing full 
turn from the time when his name was 
the curse of an era, to the grand old 
man of his party and Nation. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, this 
legislation will provide for an appro- 
priate commemoration of the life and 
accomplishments of Herbert Hoover, our 
31st President, at the Iowa site of his 
birth and burial. 

Herbert Hoover was born in a two-room 
cottage in West Branch, Iowa, on August 
10, 1874. From a humble beginning in 
this small midwestern town he achieved 
great prominence in the engineering pro- 
fession, which took him to the far cor- 
ners of the earth. By the time he was 
40, Mr. Hoover’s hard work and scien- 
tific genius had made him a wealthy and 
highly respected man. Only after reach- 
ing the pinnacle of success in his chosen 
5 did Mr. Hoover enter public 

e. 

Herbert Hoover’s creativity in estab- 
lishing the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, and as Food Administrator under 
President Wilson made him one of the 
most popular nonmilitary figures of the 
World War I era. Subsequently, he 
served as Secretary of Commerce under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge then 
entered the White House on March 4, 
1929. Although he relinquished the 
Presidency to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1933, Mr. Hoover was an outstanding 
public servant for the remaining 31 years 
of his life. Among the more notable 
services he performed was his leadership 
of the two commissions, the first and 
second Hoover Commissions, under Pres- 
idents Truman and Eisenhower. By the 
time of his death—on October 20, 1964— 
he was regarded universally as one of 
America’s truly distinguished elder 
statesmen. 

There can be no doubt that the most 
appropriate place to commemorate the 
accomplishments of this distinguished 
former President is the 200-acre site en- 
compassing his birthplace, boyhood 
home, and burial place, as well as the 
Herbert Hoover Library, West Branch, 
Iowa. 

Development of the area has been 
planned in accordance with the wishes of 
President Hoover to keep the view from 
the birthplace cottage to the grave sites 
free from any obstructions. A visitor 
orientation facility will be located near 
the Herbert Hoover Library and a nearby 
parking area could serve visitors to the 
Library, the birthplace cottage, Jesse 
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Hoover's blacksmith shop and the grave- 
sites. 

The Herbert Hoover Library, now ad- 
ministered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services 
Administration, will continue under the 
administration of that Service. 

The estimated cost of development for 
the national historic site as now planned 
is $650,000. 

The estimate of the cost of land ac- 
quisition is $1 million. Annual costs for 
maintenance and operation will be ap- 
proximately $95,000. 

Since Interstate Highway 80 runs 
along the south boundary of the proposed 
Herbert Hoover birthplace national his- 
toric site, access to the area is excellent. 
From West Branch this route carries 
heavy traffic from Des Moines and 
Omaha on the west and from Davenport, 
Iowa, and the Chicago metropolitan com- 
plex on the east. Other large centers of 
population within easy driving distance 
include Kansas City, St. Louis, and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. 

Over 300,000 visitors were counted at 
the Birthplace Park and Library during 
1964, and we estimate that annual visi- 
tation will reach 350,000 by the 5th year 
after establishment. 

Mr. Speaker, this site and the man it 
honors is of unquestioned national sig- 
nificance, therefore, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation and 
its passage. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the enact- 
ment of this legislation will provide for 
all time a national historic site which 
will complement the birthplace and 
gravesite of the late and revered Presi- 
dent of the United States, Herbert 
Hoover. 

There has been some criticism of the 
plan to purchase additional land. I re- 
gret that the bill is being considered un- 
der suspension of the rules which pro- 
hibits the offering of an amendment to 
provide that the additional acreage be 
purchased at the fair market value. 

However, it is to guard against the 
immediate area being commercialized 
that the additional land is to be obtained 
and the national historic site established. 

The House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has wisely stricken from the 
original bill the provision for an advisory 
commission for in any event it would be 
the Department of the Interior which 
would administer and maintain the site. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this legislation 
for it properly honors a former Presi- 
dent and his wife who now lie buried in 
the soil of their native State. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this bill to establish an historic 
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site for a former President. We have 
only had 36 Presidents of the United 
States and I think the site of burial and 
birth of these Presidents will always have 
both great historical significance and 
great attraction to Americans. 

I also want to commend the author of 
the bill, Congressman ScHMIDHAUSER, in 
whose district the site will be located, for 
the very methodical, nonpolitical, and 
objective manner in which he has pro- 
ceeded with this legislation. Shortly af- 
ter the former President was laid to rest 
near West Branch, Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER 
proposed that there be an historic site 
established instead of merly a GSA op- 
erated monument or grounds as had been 
planned. Upon arriving in Washington 
in January, he sought the advice and co- 
operation of the Department of Interior 
in developing proper legislation and with 
their help did develop the proper kind of 
legislation. While some others tried to 
play politics with the proposal, Mr. 
ScHMIDHAUSER proceeded very objectively 
and methodically for it should be a bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan matter. The site 
will belong to all the people. Congress- 
man SCHMIDHAUSER, as the Representa- 
tive of the district in which the site is lo- 
cated, obviously always was a key to pas- 
sage of the proposal, and he kept his eye 
on the objective and has done his part 
to establish the proper kind of site for a 
former President of the United States. 
Following is an editorial from the West 
Branch Times of April 15, 1965, which 
expresses significant sentiment from the 
area of the site: 


Since stories of Hoover Park have disap- 
peared from the headlines lately, many of you 
are wondering what became of the drive for 
a National Historic Site here. And well you 
might, for it certainly vitally affects all of 
us in this area, though others may turn their 
interest on and off like the turning off a 
water tap. 

Here I should like to state, that we are 
able to keep in close touch with the situation 
through the efforts, and interest of our First 
District Congressman, JoHN R. SCHMID- 
HAUSER. 

Representative SCHMIDHAUSER has not yet 
introduced a bill into Congress regarding the 
park, and with adequate reason. But that 
he has been following the progress of the 
project more closely than many others who 
originally involved themselves in order to 
get the headlines, is obvious to me. 

Congressman SCHMIDHAUSER has investi- 
gated the methods and policy of the project, 
and in spite of insinuations of an eastern 
Iowa daily that it has been a political foot- 
ball, it is only through his efforts that it has 
not. 

Though Iowa's Senators have introduced a 
bill in the other House asking that the area 
be declared a national park site, Congressman 
ScHMIDHAUSER has, and is, holding out for a 
complete investigation of the needs of the 
area, including the local people, before he 
takes any steps in that direction. Further- 
more, he has, and is, prodding the National 
Park Service into local consultations before 
any irreversible actions are taken. He has 
made one visit here from Washington, by 
the way, and will probably be in the area 
again for the Easter recess. 

Though many of my friends on the other 
side of the political fence may razz me a 
little bit about this, I am going to express 
a personal feeling of gratitude to our Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United 
States, Congressman JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER, 
for the interest he has taken in West Branch. 
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The Congressman was the first to pro- 
pose that the area be recognized for what it 
was, an area of great historical significance, 
due to the fact that Mr. Hoover was not only 
born here, but chose to be buried here. 

But the Congressman hasn't let it go at 
that; he has taken steps to see that the es- 
tablishment of a national historic site here 
will be as painless as possible; interfere as 
little as possible with the day-to-day opera- 
tions of our small community as we go about 
the business of making a living. 

And after all, this is essential, isn’t it? For 
though these events are of great historical 
significance, 9934 percent of us have to go on 
making a living. We are happy to turn 
aside for such occasions as the commemora- 
tive stamp on August 10, and other events, 
but we do have to look to such things as the 
monthly bills, and the income tax, and who 
is going to support our school, and how 
much rent are we going to have to pay, 
and are the taxes on our homes going up 
again, and why. These are important con- 
siderations, even in a town with a historical 
background. 

And lets face it; they are questions that 
are affected by the fact that a national his- 
toric site will be established here. A hundred 
years from now, we'll probably be proud of 
it, if we live; but that doesn't make taxes any 
easier to pay today. 

So I say, thank you Congressman SCHMID- 
HAUSER, for remembering West Branch, even 
though the number of votes here are much 
smaller than the time you have spent on 
us would seem to justify. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H.R. 8111). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to establish the Herbert 
Hoover National Historical Site in the 
State of Iowa.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 7092) to expand, extend, and 
accelerate the saline water conversion 
program conducted by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7092 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to expand, extend, and accelerate the saline 
water conversion program conducted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Act of July 3, 
1952 (66 Stat. 328), as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1951 et seq.), is hereby further amended as 
follows: 

(1) In section 2(b) add the words “, mod- 
ule, component,” after the word “laboratory”. 

(2) In section 8 substitute the figure 885, 
000,000” for the figure 875,000,000“. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 7092. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill S. 24, to 
expand, extend, and accelerate the salt 
water conversion program conducted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and for 
other purposes, a similar bill to the one 
just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 24 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to expand, extend, and accelerate the 
saline water conversion program conducted 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the Act of 
September 22, 1961 (75 Stat. 628), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 2(b) add the words “, mod- 
ule, component,” after the word “laboratory”. 

(2) In section 8 substitute the figure 
“$275,000,000" for the figure “$75,000,000” 
and the figure “1972” for the figure “1967”. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROGERS OF TEXAS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 24 and insert the provisions of H.R, 7092 
as passed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7092) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proval of H.R. 7092, as reported from the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
will authorize the full program for saline 
water research and development recom- 
mended by the administration for fiscal 
year 1967. Thirty million dollars will be 
available for the program which, in its 
preliminary stage of development for 
fiscal 1967, totals $29 million. Language 
changes in the basic act provide author- 
ity to initiate development work on a 
module for large plants, for which there 
is about $5.5 million included in the $29 
million estimate. 

Mr. Speaker, the President requested 
the Congress to approve a 5-year exten- 
sion in the saline water conversion pro- 
gram and an additional $200 million for 
research and development. Acceptance 
of the President’s recommendation would 
have made available $220 million for the 
6-year period, fiscal year 1967 through 
fiscal year 1972. After 4 days of hear- 
ings and executive consideration, the 
committee concluded that the approval 
of the recommended legislation would 
mean surrendering important respon- 
sibilities of the committee and the Con- 
gress for this important national pro- 
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gram. There are several important 
policy questions involved as the expanded 
program unfolds during the next few 
years. 

First, this program must be kept in 
line and consistent with other water re- 
sources research programs which are 
just as important. Also, there is the im- 
portant matter of assuring a proper bal- 
ance between basic research and develop- 
ment work. Of vital importance is the 
decision as to where the Federal role and 
responsibility ends with respect to any 
particular saline water process or method 
and local government and industry re- 
sponsibility begins. Federal responsibil- 
ity should be terminated at the earliest 
possible stage in development of any par- 
ticular process, but the committee is not 
sure this will be accomplished if left com- 
pletely to the discretion of the program 
administrators. In addition, the com- 
mittee has responsibility for assuring 
that expenditure of the limited funds 
available for this program is fully 
justified. 

My committee is still optimistic about 
accomplishing the program objective, set 
out in original act of 1952, of providing 
truly low-cost desalination. We do not 
want to see basic research neglected as a 
result of the so-called leap forward in 
big plant development. We support the 
appropriation of as much money as can 
be used for worthwhile research con- 
ducted by qualified scientists which may 
lead to discovering new desalting tech- 
niques. 

In support of the legislation, the ad- 
ministration’s program for the 5-year 
extension was in terms of goals, and the 
$200 million could not be broken down 
for specific research and development 
work. This, of course, is understand- 
able because the direction of this type of 
research program is determined to a 
great extent by the progress which is 
made and the results that are obtained 
as the research work goes forward. 
Therefore, the committee believes that 
the only way we in the Congress can 
meet our responsibilities is to review this 
program year by year and give approval 
on that basis. It is possible, for in- 
stance, that the large expenditures pro- 
posed for development of modules, com- 
ponents, and large plants could be of no 
value if the processes and methods in- 
volved are made obsolete by new dis- 
coveries. 

This program started in the Congress 
and in my committee 13 years ago. We 
have reviewed the progress year by year 
since that date. It started out as a very 
modest research effort with only $2 mil- 
lion authorized to be expended over a 5- 
year period. It was expanded to a $10 
million program for a 10-year period and 
then, in 1961, it was extended another 5 
years with an additional $75 million au- 
thorized to be appropriated. Congress 
also authorized the construction of five 
demonstration plants at an estimated 
cost of $10 million. We have appropri- 
ated about $72 million for the entire pro- 
gram in the last 13 years. Now it has 
been proposed that we spend $220 mil- 
lion in the next 6 years with the major 
part to be spent on large plant develop- 
ment. We all agree that this program 
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needs to be extended and expanded but, 
during this critical expansion period, it 
is important that Congress exercise its 
responsibility for close oversight of the 
program and for determining how the 
funds made available are to be used. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7092 to expand, 
extend, and accelerate the saline water 
conversion program conducted by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The 1963 Report to the President on 
Water Research by the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology identified 
the following regions within the United 
States where projected water require- 
ments will be approaching the limits of 
available supplies by the year 2000: the 
Pacific Southwest, Upper Colorado 
Basin, Western Gulf, Upper Missouri, 
Rio Grande-Pecos Basins, and the Great 
Basin. In certain of these areas, par- 
ticularly the Pacific Southwest, large 
quantities of additional water will be 
required well in advance of that year, if 
restrictions on economic development 
and population growth are to be averted. 

Three distinct water-use areas can be 
identified in the Pacific Southwest. 
These are: First, southern California- 
coastal, where water is used primarily 
for municipal and industrial purposes; 
second, Arizona, where water is used for 
municipal, industrial, and agricultural 
purposes; and third, southern Califor- 
nia-interior, where most of the available 
water is used for agriculture. 

Our immediate concern in the desalt- 
ing program is the need for municipal 
and industrial water. Most of this need 
arises in or near the coast. Moreover, 
large sea water conversion plants are 
best adapted to coastal locations and 
should be located near major population 
and industrial centers. 

Water-resource planners generally 
agree that major decisions on future 
water supply for the coastal areas of 
southern California should be made by 
the midseventies. Desalting plants, if 
the technology is sufficiently developed, 
could provide the most economical source 
of water for this area. 

Much of the existing inland deficiency 
is being met by “mining” ground water. 
In the interior valleys of southern Cali- 
fornia and in Arizona, ground-water 
tables have dropped as much as several 
hundred feet and the situation is critical. 

The Colorado River is the principal 
source of water supply for the entire 
Pacific Southwest region. At the pres- 
ent time, approximately 1,100,000 acre- 
feet of Colorado River water are deliv- 
ered to the southern California coastal 
area annually. Desalting plants con- 
structed on the coast could meet all or 
part of this demand, thereby physically 
freeing Colorado River water to meet 
municipal and industrial deficiencies of 
inland areas in the region if appropriate 
exchange arrangements were developed. 

The proposed program is not based 
on any prediction that desalted water 
can be made economically attractive for 
agricultural uses. If the cost of desalt- 
ing could be brought to a level which 
would make practical its use for irriga- 
tion and replenishing ground-water 
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aquifers, obviously the requirements 
would be much greater. 

The need for sustaining and increas- 
ing the Federal role in research and de- 
velopment of economical desalinization 
Plants is clear. But equally clear is the 
need for major metropolitan areas to 
expand their own energies, talents, and 
funds on the development of programs 
to meet their own critical water needs. 

My own city of Los Angeles is a good 
example, As pointed out in the 1964 
Report of the Interior Department to the 
President, it is an area whose water needs 
are so critical that the plans and pro- 
grams to meet these needs must be ef- 
fected without delay. Los Angeles must 
commit itself to the development of its 
Own programs and its own plans. 

This is not to say that Los Angeles, or 
any other city, should or could go it 
alone. But I am frankly disappointed 
that the city of Los Angeles has not been 
more determined to meet this most criti- 
cal problem with its own vigorous pro- 
gram. The city of Los Angeles cannot 
afford to wait for the Federal program. 
It must, now, undertake its own research 
and development program. That it 
should work closely with the Federal 
Government and the State is obvious. 
But it has a responsibility. And it must, 
as must all major metropolitan areas 
facing the same problem, recognize its 
independent responsibility and commit 
its many resources to meeting this re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, what I point out regard- 
ing my own city of Los Angeles is true of 
many cities. Indeed, it is also true of 
many needs for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has developed far-sighted pro- 
grams. The Federal Government has 
acted; our great cities must now act. It 
is with this caveat that I urge the pas- 
sage of H.R. 7092. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks as this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to express my support for H.R. 7092, 
the bill which provides for additional 
funds for the Federal saline water con- 
version program. It is hoped that, with 
the added sums specified in this bill, fur- 
ther progress may be made in achieving 
an adequate water supply in this coun- 
try. 

As the population in this country con- 
tinues to expand so, too, will the demand 
for water for both human and industrial 
consumption. In some areas of the 
country including New York City, where 
population density is great and because 
of drought and other factors, people are 
suffering from a lack of sufficient water 
reserves. 

In view of the increasing shortage of 
usable surface and ground water in many 
parts of the Nation and the importance 
of finding new and economical sources 
of supply to meet present and future 
needs, it is essential that we provide 
funds for the development of methods 
that will insure a continuing and ample 
supply of water. 
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Since over 70 percent of the earth is 
covered with salt water, the oceans are 
a logical source toward which we may 
turn. But before this can be accom- 
plished practically, a low-cost process 
must first be developed if the water 
shortage problem is to be solved. 
Science and technology must be provided 
with sufficient funds to be able to evolve 
an inexpensive and suitable desaliniza- 
tion process. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate my support for 
the bill and express the hope that the 
Federal saline water conversion program 
will be appropriated sufficient funds to 
make maximum advances in this area. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7092, as amended by 
the committee, and I would like to com- 
mend the chairmen of the subcommittee 
and of the full committee for their pru- 
dent action in revising this authorization 
downward. While each of us recognizes 
the importance of the programs of the 
Office of Saline Water and that they must 
be carried through to justifiable conclu- 
sion, nevertheless at this point it appears 
that the composite program has over- 
extended itself to the point where we are 
building a great deal of very expensive 
hardware, demonstration plants, test 
plants, et cetera, that are not fully justi- 
fied at this time. 

It is my contention, and it was so 
stated in committee, that this program 
needs to the reconsidered in light of the 
total Federal mission, to the extent of 
participation of Federal money, and that 
no plants greater than 1 million gallons 
per day capacity should be built until the 
cost of water is economically justifiable 
and economically salable, in order to re- 
turn the investment to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Certainly if the cost of pro- 
ducing water is so high that private in- 
dustry and individual municipalities are 
not willing to undertake this measure, 
then the Federal Government should not 
be tampering in this area either, other 
than on a research basis. I feel certain 
that a comprehensive research and de- 
velopment program must be continued in 
order to find the necessary techniques 
and breakthroughs to make it possible to 
bring the cost of desalted water down to 
an economically usable figure. The de- 
velopment of water by itself is not the 
objective of this legislation. It is the de- 
velopment of potable water at a price 
that is commensurate with the alterna- 
tives in the marketplace today. 

I might also add that the construction 
of large scale plants presumes the use of 
desalination for relatively large cities in 
that the gallonages of converted water 
for a 50 million gallon per day plant 
would adequately satisfy the needs of a 
city of 250,000 people. I do not see that 
this is a proper role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but respectfully request that 
the subcommittee continue its efforts of 
redefining the objectives of establishing 
limitations of Federal participation and 
finally to accomplish the needs by tech- 
nical assistance to larger cities that are 
willing and interested in continuing the 
operation of a desalting program. Such 
a situation is exemplified by my city of 
Los Angeles where at present a desalting 
plant of 150 million gallons per day is 
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being seriously contemplated—paid for 
by local bond and water revenues. I feel 
the Federal Government should assist the 
city of Los Angeles and the metropolitan 
water district with technical advice and 
use this plant as an example for other 
cities to develop their own fresh water 
supplies. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


WYOMING VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, House 
approval of the voting rights bill marks 
the continuation of an old struggle to 
broaden suffrage and the beginning of a 
new era of nationwide support for the 
implementation of constitutional guar- 
antees. In earning its designation as the 
Equality State, Wyoming has played a 
central part in the fight to extend suf- 
frage, for it led the way toward the en- 
franchisement of women by being the 
first State to forbid the denial of voting 
rights on grounds of sex. 

Wyoming has continued its tradition 
of equality, for the voting rights bill 
stands as a monument to the dedication 
of the late Rev. James J. Reeb, of 
Casper, Wyo., who gave his life while 
protesting the denial to others of their 
voting privileges. My vote in favor of 
this bill was cast to insure that the 
traditions of Wyoming would be per- 
petuated and that the work of such men 
as Reverend Reeb would not be in vain. 

In this same spirit of progressing to- 
ward equal rights for all, many courage- 
ous and dedicated Congressmen who had 
opposed the Civil Rights Act of 1964, sup- 
ported the voting rights bill of 1965. 

Hopefully, this nationwide demand for 
enforcement of the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution signifies a new era of 
cooperation, rather than conflict, in the 
civil rights area. The overwhelming 
support for the bill stands as a mandate 
for peaceful compliance with its provi- 
sions. With its historical interest in 
broadening suffrage, Wyoming applauds 
the passage of the voting rights bill and 
welcomes the new era of nationwide en- 
dorsement of equality. 


CAREER INCENTIVE FOR PROFES- 
SIONALLY TRAINED OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 
Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day I introduced a long overdue bill, H.R. 
9731, amending titles 10 and 37 of the 
United States Code to correct certain in- 
equities and to provide career incentives 
for professionally trained officers of all 
the uniformed services. 

The constant and expensive turnover 
of all types of professional personnel im- 
pairs the efficiency of our Armed Forces. 
I am especially concerned about the re- 
tention and procurement problem we 
now have as it pertains to the Medical 
Service Corps of the Army and Navy, the 
Biomedical Sciences Corps of the Air 
Force, and to optometry officers in par- 
ticular. 

The retention rate for optometry of- 
ficers who entered the service in the 
years 1960-61 is less than 28 percent. 
Information I have received from the 
schools and colleges of optometry indi- 
cates that we will be fortunate indeed if 
we can fill 60 percent of the anticipated 
vacancies in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force from their graduating classes. If 
the same high quality care is to be estab- 
lished and maintained for our men and 
women in the Armed Forces as is avail- 
able to their counterparts in civilian life, 
we should expand the number of op- 
tometry billets, slots and positions which 
are now listed as requirements by the 
three services. 

A similar retention problem exists in 
relation to all professional officers whose 
military specialty, such as law, divinity, 
optometry or a science allied to medicine, 
requires graduate or professional train- 
ing beyond the baccalaureate level as a 
precondition for appointment. As a 
matter of equity all of the professional 
categories should receive equal credit for 
grade, rank and promotion purposes ac- 
cording to the years of professional edu- 
cation required for them to practice their 
military specialties. 

Under present law the young man who 
spends his time and money to obtain the 
additional professional education re- 
quired for his military assignment is, by 
so doing, in a less favorable position than 
his contemporary who entered service im- 
mediately after receiving his baccalau- 
reate degree. Because of this it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for the 
services to obtain qualified professional 
officer personnel. The pay and allow- 
ances for professional personnel are to- 
tally insufficient to effectively compete 
with the civilian industrial, scientific, 
and academic environments. The de- 
mand for the services of individuals 
earning master or Ph. D. degrees is in- 
creasingly ahead of the number avail- 
able. 

The only recourse to the present crit- 
ical situation is for the Department of 
Defense to sponsor the required out- 
service, graduate education for selected 
commissioned members on active duty; a 
stop-gap measure that is expensive, de- 
tracts from the operating forces, and 
does not provide sufficient numbers to 
properly meet all professional require- 
ments of the Department. 
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I strongly believe, and hope that my 
distinguished colleagues of this House 
concur with me, that, in those cases in 
which advanced education is a required 
criterion for appointment in the services 
of our country, the appointee should be 
more adequately compensated for the ad- 
ditional time and expense incurred in 
obtaining his educational achievement 
by the granting of comparable con- 
structive credit. 

Existing regulations impose a penalty 
on an individual who obtains an ad- 
vanced education at his own personal ex- 
pense—be he a doctor, minister, lawyer, 
engineer, or scientist. This penalty is 
sufficiently severe to deter these highly 
qualified individuals from entering the 
mililtary services. 

‘The legislation I am introducing would 
eliminate this penalty and thereby en- 
courage a greater number of profession- 
ally trained individuals to enter the uni- 
aig services and remain on a career 

asis. 


ALLEGED SAVINGS BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, a story in 
last Saturday’s Washington Post re- 
ported that President Johnson had an- 
nounced that the cost reduction pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense had 
saved the taxpayers $4.6 billion during 
the past fiscal year. 

Now I am all for saving taxpayers’ 
money, and if the President will docu- 
ment this alleged saving in Defense De- 
partment spending for the past fiscal 
year, and if the documentation shows 
that these savings have been accom- 
plished without any impairment of na- 
tional defense, I will be the first to ap- 
plaud the accomplishment. 

But the savings claimed by the Presi- 
dent do not show up in the report of the 
U.S. Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965. That report shows that 
the Defense Department withdrew 
$51.415 billion in cash from the U.S. 
Treasury during the year ending June 
30, 1964. The corresponding with- 
drawals for the year ending June 30, 
1965, as reported by the U.S. Treasury, 
were $49.423 billion. 

Thus it appears that cash withdrawals 
from the Treasury by the Defense De- 
partment during the last fiscal year were 
only $1.992 billion less than withdrawals 
during the previous fiscal year. 

The Washington Post further re- 
ported that the President announced he 
was sending to the Cabinet Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s report showing these savings. 
I would most respectfully request that he 
also send the report to Congress if the 
report documents alleged savings of $4.6 
billion, because I think it would be help- 
ful to the Congress and to the country 
to reconcile his figures with those ap- 
pearing in the statement of the U.S. 
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Treasury dated June 30, 1965, which 
show that the Defense Department dur- 
ing the past fiscal year withdrew from 
the U.S. Treasury only approximately $2 
billion less than the same Department 
withdrew in the previous fiscal year, and 
for the country to know where the “sav- 
ings” occurred. 


JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN COM- 
MITTEE ON TRADE AND ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no better friend in the world today than 
our Pacific neighbor, Japan. It is a 
tribute to the peoples of both Japan and 
America that their nations, who only 
20 years ago were bitter adversaries in 
a terrible war, are today the best of 
international friends. Certainly the 
Japanese people have earned our deepest 
respect, for through sheer courage, de- 
termination, and plain hard work, they 
have wrought a mircale of recovery that 
has rebuilt their nation into one of the 
greatest in the world, and they have 
managed to do so while still retaining 
the finest traditions of a very rich cul- 
ture. It is therefore with great pleasure 
that I take this opportunity to welcome 
to Washington and to the United States 
the Japanese delegates to the fourth 
meeting of the Joint United States- 
Japan Committee on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The delegation, com- 
prised of some of Japan’s most distin- 
guished public servants, includes Mr. 
Etsusaburo Shiina, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Mr. Takeo Fukuda, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Takeo Miki, Minister of 
International Trade and Industry; Mr. 
Eiichi Sakata, Minister of Agriculture 
and Forestry; Mr. Torata Nakamura, 
Minister of Transportation; Mr. Hisao 
Kodaira, Minister of Labor; Mr. Aiichiro 
Fujiyama, Director General of the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency; and Mr. Ryugi 
Takeuchi, Japan’s Ambassador to the 
United States. To these gentleman we 
would all like to say, ““Yookoso Irasshai- 
mashita,” which, I understand, means, 
“You are very welcome, we are delighted 
to have you.” 

As we are all well aware, the Joint 
United States-Japan Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs is a con- 
tinuing consultative body for discussing 
the principal trade and economic affairs 
of the two countries. It was formed as 
the result of an agreement between our 
beloved late President, John F. Kennedy, 
and former Japanese Prime Minister 
Harato Ikeda during the latter’s visit 
to this country in June of 1961. As 
Stated in the exchange of notes estab- 
lishing the Committee, its functions are: 

1. To consider means of promoting eco- 


nomic collaboration between the two 
countries; 


2. In particular, to exchange information 
and views on matters which might adversely 
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affect the continued expansion of mutually 
profitable trade and on questions relating 
to the economic assistance programs of the 
two countries which require joint considera- 
tion; 

3. To report to the respective Governments 
on such discussions in order that considera- 
tion may be given to measures deemed ap- 
propriate and necessary to eliminate conflict 
in the international economic policies of the 
two countries, to provide for a fuller meas- 
ure of economic collaboration, and to en- 
courage the flow of trade. 


The Committee meets at least once a 
year, with the meeting place and chair- 
manship alternating between the two 
countries. The American members of 
the Committee include the Secretaries 
of State, the Treasury, the Interior, Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, and Labor. If there 
are no objections, Mr. Speaker, I will 
insert a copy of the agenda for this year’s 
meeting into the Record at the end of 
my speech. 

Formulation of this Committee has 
proved to be one of the most welcome 
diplomatic developments of recent years. 
Certainly it has been one of the most 
unique. For here are the principal polit- 
ical officials concerned with economic 
affairs from two of the world’s great 
nations meeting to educate each other 
on their respective problems, both polit- 
ical and economic, and to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of the nature and di- 
mensions of the United States-Japanese 
economic relationship, of the worldwide 
economic interests of the two countries, 
and of the major political considerations 
which affect their economic policies. 
Moreover, here is a working, continuing, 
institutionalized arrangement for seeing 
that two very good friends remain that 
way. It gives real substance to our 
stated policy of close consultation and 
cooperation between the two countries on 
matters of mutual concern. It also pro- 
vides a means of overseeing and guiding 
lower level diplomatic efforts, and it es- 
tablishes a basis for further consulta- 
tions and future negotiations, through 
diplomatic channels, concerning spe- 
cific economic and commercial issues. 
And, if we are to judge from the joint 
communiques issued after each of the 
three previous meetings, the Committee 
has so far proved to be an unqualified 
success. Full and frank discussions 
among a wide range of high-level officials 
on both sides have bared the problems 
which exist both within and between our 
two countries. Where disagreements 
have arisen, each side at least has been 
fully exposed to the other’s point of view. 

At this rate of success, the Commit- 
tee could perhaps develop into a model 
for the conduct of all bilateral diplomatic 
affairs. Be that as it may, it certainly 
has proved its value to our country and 
Japan, a value that was graphically 
demonstrated when the third meeting, 
which had originally been canceled be- 
cause of the tragic death of President 
Kennedy, was rescheduled to late Jan- 
uary of 1964 despite the heavy domestic 
demands on the time of both the Jap- 
anese and American participants. 

Indeed, the establishment of this 
Cabinet-level committee reflects the 
great importance which both of our 
countries attach to our economic rela- 
tions. And well it should. For Japan 
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is unquestionably this Nation’s most im- 
portant overseas trading partner. We 
sell more goods to Japan than to any 
other country with the single exception 
of our continental neighbor, Canada. 
Last year’s sales to Japan totaled almost 
$2 billion. Correspondingly, Japan sells 
more to the United States than to any 
other without exception. Certainly, 
Japan stands far and away as the best 
customer for the goods of my own State 
of California, which, by the way, began 
leading the Nation in exports as of last 
year. Conversely, Japan is California’s 
biggest supplier, providing over a third 
of all of our local imports. 

Of course, our economic relationship 
is not without problems. Japan, who 
must trade to survive, has at our request 
graciously imposed voluntary restraints 
upon her exports to this country, but is 
increasingly and understandably anxious 
to have those restraints relaxed. We, 
of course, must be concerned about our 
balance-of-payments situation. And 
then there are problems and disagree- 
ments over such things as air rights, 
fishing rights, and textiles. Certainly, 
these are important problems and we 
hope for their speedy elimination. 

But the differences between our two 
countries are miniscule beside the great 
common interests which bind us together 
in a great Pacific partnership. We have 
a common interest in the liberalization 
and consequent expansion of world 
trade. Both nations firmly believe that 
increased trade means increased pros- 
perity and a richer life for all people, not 
just Americans and Japanese. As Pres- 
ident Kennedy once observed, “A rising 
tide lifts all the boats.” And, too, we 
have a common interest in close tech- 
nical and scientific cooperation to effec- 
tively utilize the best minds of both na- 
tions in an age of technological advance. 
Together we must look to the future. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the field of oceanography: through co- 
operation between our two nations, the 
resources of the vast Pacific can be de- 
veloped to meet the great needs of the 
future for food, for minerals, for fresh 
water. Most of all, we have a common 
interest in achieving those two great 
goals of mankind—peace and freedom. 
For without peace there can be none of 
the prosperity of which we speak and 
none of the progress. This is a fact 
poignantly real to America and Japan. 
But there can be no permanent peace 
until the aggressive drive of the Commu- 
nists to enslave the free peoples in Asia 
has been stopped. Therefore, we have a 
common interest in the maintenance of 
strong independent and prosperous na- 
tions in the Pacific. 

These common interests, heavily re- 
inforced by the deep mutual respect of 
our respective peoples for each other, 
have provided a firm foundation for a 
fruitful partnership between two great 
Pacific democracies. As partners, we 
can work together to multiply our al- 
ready many close ties and strengthen the 
bonds of a growing Pacific community of 
nations. 

Thus, we bid our distinguished guests, 
leaders of Japan, a hearty welcome. We 
want them to know that they and their 
countrymen will always be welcome here 
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and that our people and our Govern- 
ment truly care about their country, our 
great partner and good friend in the 
Pacific. We trust that they enjoyed 
shooting the rapids in the Grand Tetons 
with our Cabinet-level outdoorsman, the 
distinguished Secretary of the Interior, 
and hope that diplomatic waters will be 
as ae negotiated in the coming 
week. 

The agenda follows: 

AGENDA OF THE MEETING 


I, The economic situation in Japan and 
the United States. 

A, The U.S. economy—Current situation 
and outlook. 

B. The Japanese economy—Current situa- 
tion and outlook, 

II. The financial, monetary, and balance- 
of-payments situation. 

A. The financial, monetary, and balance- 
of-payments situation in the United States. 

B. The financial, monetary, and balance- 
of-payments situation in Japan. 

C. Developments in the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation between the United States 
and Japan, including capital movements. 

IIT. Developments in trade and economic 
relations between the United States and 
Japan, 

A. Trends in United States-Japan trade. 

B. The expansion of trade and economic 
relations between the United States and 
Japan, 

C. Problems of direct investment. 

D. Aviation, shipping, and travel between 
the United States and Japan. 

E. Fisheries. 

F. Others. 

IV. Developments in international trade 
and economic relations. 

A. Trends in United States and Japanese 
trade with third countries. 

B. The Kennedy round of GATT negotia- 
tions, 

O. OECD and UNCTAD. 

V. Cooperation in the economic develop- 
ment of the less developed countries. 

A. Review of United States and Japanese 
economic aid policies and activities, 

B. Possibilities for cooperaton between the 
United States and Japan. 

VI. Other matters, 

A. Supplementary agricultural 
program. 

B. The exchange of information regarding 
the development and utilization of natural 
resources, 


workers’ 


ATTACK BY DREW PEARSON ON THE 
LATE T. ASHTON THOMPSON 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot allow the day to pass without 
rising to defend the memory of my per- 
sonal friend and fellow Louisiana Mem- 
ber who so recently and tragically left 
us. In the Washington Post and in other 
newspapers published all over the United 
States last Saturday, July 10, Columnist 
Drew Pearson dipped his pen in the 
blackest of inks to libel, once again, the 
late T. Ashton Thompson. 

Not content to having libeled Ashton 
while he was alive, he now pursues his 
hateful vendetta into the grave. When 
he lived, Ashton took the only course 
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open to an honorable man when his 
character is besmirched, he brought suit 
against this hate-filled man, a libel suit 
that was pending at the time of his death. 

Undoubtedly knowing that he is free of 
that suit and feeling safe in attacking 
the dead, Pearson has lashed out again in 
an article, the sum of which is, “Now 
that he is gone, maybe we can get some- 
thing done,” 

I have in the past felt sympathy for 
Pearson, for his is a sick and disordered 
mind. But I can feel nothing now but 
revulsion over what he has done to smear 
our fallen colleague. 

Were he here before me, I would say, 
“Attack the living if you want with your 
false charges, your innuendo, and your 
libel, but leave the dead to Heaven.” 

Though I am repulsed at the thought 
of preserving this vicious attack in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
reprint it here for all the world to see 
and view with horror what this sick 
man has now stooped to in his most 
recent column. 

CHEMICAL COMPANIES VERSUS WATER BILL 

(By Drew Pearson) 

One important part of the Great Society 
program, cleaning up American waterways, 
got a boost when a Member of Congress was 
killed in a Fourth of July accident on a 
North Carolina throughway. 

He was Representative T. Ashton Thomp- 
son, Democrat, of Louisiana, who had many 
fine qualities. In the opinion of the big 
chemical companies, however, one of his 
finest was his opposition to cleaning up 
water pollution. 

In Thompson’s district are giant Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Co. and Hercules Pow- 
der plants. Because of them, and the op- 
position of other chemical and paper mills, 
the Representative, a key member of the 
House Public Works Committee, had man- 
aged to sidetrack the water pollution bill 
passed by the Senate on January 29 and the 
bill passed by the House April 28. 

His tactics involved States rights. The 
Senate bill introduced by Senator EDMUND 
S. Musxre, Democrat, of Maine, gives the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the power to set up standards for the quality 
of water in each watershed in the Nation. 
In other words, the Secretary of HEW, 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, would have the 
power to decree that the Susquehanna 
River or Lake Erie or the Hudson must be a 
certain percent pure and that no more 
waste or sewage could be dumped into it 
beyond this standard. 

This provision of the Senate bill was so 
vigorously opposed by the paper and steel 
mills, and the big chemical plants, long 
using American waterways as a dumping 
ground, that they pressured the House of 
Representatives into passing a bill giving the 
50 individual States the power to set quality 
standards within each State. 

Under the House bill, for instance, Ar- 
kansas could dump its sewage into the 
Mississippi according to the standards set 
by Arkansas State officials, and the State 
of Louisiana, just below, could do nothing 
about it. Or New York could dump chemi- 
cals into the Delaware River and the States 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, below, 
would be powerless to act. 

In contrast, the Senate bill provided that 
quality standards for all waterways should 
be fixed by the Federal Government. 

DYING LAKE ERIE 


While Representative Thompson contin- 
ued to block the Senate version of the pollu- 
tion bill, the lakes and rivers of the United 
States this summer have become increasingly 
polluted. 
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Pollution in Lake Erie has reached such a 
critical stage that one-fourth of the lake has 
been devoid of oxygen and unfit for aquatic 
or human life. So much waste has been 
dumped into Lake Erie from Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Erie, and Buffalo, that the per- 
centage of chlorides is 230 percent higher 
today than in 1900. 

“The water also shows an amazing con- 
centration of calcium, sodium, potassium, 
and sulphate compound,” said Senator GAY- 
LORD NELSON, Democrat, of Wisconsin, an 
early battler against water pollution. 

“Lake Erie is no longer simply water,” Sen- 
ator NxLSso said. “It is a chemical tank. 
Lake Erie receives 2.5 million tons of silt and 
sewage a year. Some people think it will 
eventually just fill up. But before it does 
life will cease to exist in its waters.” 

Meanwhile, Lake Michigan is turning into 
a cesspool, as a result of three steel plants, 
three oil refineries, and sewage from Mil- 
waukee, Green Bay, and the Chicago area. 
A study of the pollution of the lake bottom 
in this area shows that the situation is 
practically irreversible. No matter what 
standards may be set for the quality of 
water in the future, the situation cannot be 


changed. 


INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR PARENTS 
WHO DEFRAY COLLEGE EXPENSES 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a measure today, H.R. 9769, 
to provide income tax credits for parents 
or other individuals who defray the ex- 
penses of tuition and other costs of a col- 
lege education. This measure is consist- 
ent with encouraging young persons to 
seek a higher education and rewards the 
individual who contributes to this educa- 
tion. 

The amount of the credit would be 75 
percent of the first $200, 25 percent of 
the amount between $300 and $500, and 
10 percent of the cost of education be- 
tween $500 and $1,500. 

My bill is similar in many respects to 
other legislation introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp], the Republican leader of the 
House, and by Senator Winston L. 
Prouty, Republican, of Vermont, in the 
other body. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have pro- 
vided that a certificate of overpayment 
will be made available to any parent 
whose income is not sufficiently large to 
enable such a tax credit to be taken. It 
is my hope that under this provision the 
legislation will benefit those with small 
incomes who pay no income taxes as well 
as those whose incomes enable them to 
credit such contributions against income 
taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation should 
enable individuals to meet the increasing 
demand for higher education without in- 
volving this Nation in a new and large- 
scale Federal scholarship program. ‘The 
benefits which can result from private 
financing of higher education under this, 
and similar measures, should commend 
it to every Member of this House. 
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VOTING RIGHTS BILL 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Betts] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the President’s political comments about 
the voting rights bill, the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of July 12 sets the record straight: 

Nor “Democratic,” MR. PRESIDENT 

President Johnson was right when he con- 
gratulated Congress on passing the voting 
rights bill. 

He was wrong when he gave his congratu- 
lations a political twist by saying passage of 
the administration version was a Demo- 
cratic victory. 

The President’s criticism centered around 
a substitute measure offered by Representa- 
tive WitL1am M. McCuLtocn, Republican, of 
Ohio. 

The Washington Daily News believes this 
proposal would have been more effective— 
and said so while it was being debated. The 
McCulloch plan would have moved against 
discrimination wherever found rather than 
limiting the law to Southern States where 
discrimination has been the worst. 

But there are more fundamental reasons 
why the President erred. 

Implying this was a Democratic victory 
ignores the fact that EVERETT DIRKSEN, the 
Senate Republican leader, was a key figure 
in drafting a bill that moved through Con- 
gress as effectively as this one did. 

Also, a higher percentage of Republicans 
voted for the bill on final passage than did 
Democrats. 

In the Senate, 73 percent of the Democrats 
voting favored it. But only two Republican 
Senators voted No“ —a favorable vote of 94 
percent. 

In the House, 78 percent of the Democrats 
supported the bill—82 percent of the Repub- 
licans. 

These are consensus, not Democrat, figures. 


TRIBUTE TO O. W. BRUMFIEL 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely pleased to have 
the opportunity of joining the many fine 
citizens of Alcoa, Tenn., in paying trib- 
ute to one of Tennessee’s most outstand- 
ing civic leaders and public servants— 
O. W. Brumfiel. 

Mr. Brumfiel has served as a city com- 
missioner for the past 26 years—the last 
24 as mayor—attesting to his devotion 
to his community and fellow man. 

He was recently cited for having the 
longest continued length of public serv- 
ice in the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Brumfiel came to Tennessee in 
1906—joining the Aluminum Co. of 
America in 1920—retiring in 1946 as 
cashier. r 

Under his guidance, Alcoa has attained 
unparalleled growth and success with the 
outlook bright for a progressive future. 
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Alcoa, Tennessee, and the Nation has 
benefited from the good fortune of hav- 
ing had the service of this devoted public 
servant. 


i— — 


PROPOSAL FOR WHEAT AND RICE 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this brief time today because I 
feel very strongly that the pending ad- 
ministration legislative proposal for 
wheat and rice is among the worst bills to 
come before the Congress in many years. 
Never was there a clearer case of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

If this legislation is enacted, thousands 
of low-income families and employees in 
processing industries will pay the price of 
increased price supports for the growers 
of wheat. The increased cost of staple 
foodstuffs to the consumer will be more 
than the decreased cost of the farm pro- 
gram to the Federal Government. This 
just does not make sense. 

In President Johnson’s communica- 
tion to the Congress this year regarding 
proposed legislation for farm commodity 
programs, he clearly set forth his basic 
agriculture policy objectives. As his 
second objective he listed “a workable 
balance between supply and demand at 
lower costs to the Government.” This 
objective is embodied in H.R. 7097 which 
would reduce the cost Government will 
spend for subsidies by placing the added 
expense on the consumer. This fact was 
generally admitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and in President Johnson’s 
letter of transmittal concerning H.R. 
7097. It is estimated that the overall 
increased costs to the consumer would 
amount to in excess of $400 million per 
year. 

With the passage of H.R. 7097 the De- 
partment of Agriculture would increase 
the value of the farmers’ marketing 
certificate. The farmer would receive 
an additional 50 cents for each bushel 
of wheat—the excess to be borne by the 
wheat processor. This increase would in- 
evitably be passed on to the consumer 
through substantial increases in bread, 
cereal, flour, and other wheat and rice 
products. The increase in the retail 
price of bread would be close to 2 cents 
a pound loaf. Similarly the retail price 
of rice would be boosted by about 4 to 6 
cents per pound, 

Low-income groups and large-family 
units would be the ones most adversely 
affected if such legislation were to pass. 
Bread, flour, and cereal products are of 
particular importance to low-income 
groups for whom these staples constitute 
a relatively high proportion of their diet. 
Studies show that these people consume 
more wheat and rice products than do 
higher income groups. A recent survey 
by the agriculture economics depart- 
ment of the University of Arkansas con- 
cerning rice distribution throughout the 
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country showed that in New England, 
for example, 75 percent of the rice was 
distributed to lower income groups. 

In the 1964 Report of the National 
Agriculture Advisory Commission, one of 
the goals set forth for the administra- 
tion’s farm policy was consistency with 
other national policies. It is clear to 
see, however, that the proposed bill is 
highly inconsistent with other national 
programs—for example, the war on 
poverty. The very people at whom the 
poverty program is aimed are being 
asked to pay increased prices for the 
products that comprise a significant 
portion of their diet. It is equally incon- 
sistent for the Federal Government to 
take away excise taxes on necessities 
such as handbags, jewelry, and cosmetics 
with one hand while imposing a bread 
tax with the other. 

If this bill were to pass, the price rise 
would obviously result in decreased con- 
sumption and thereby cause severe un- 
employment in processing and distribut- 
ing industries. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not only bad leg- 
islation but bad economics. I hope that 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which is now considering this bill in ex- 
ecutive session, will take a full look at 
all the ramifications of the legislation 
and eliminate these unwarranted provi- 
sions. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28, Congressman ELLSWORTH, Of Kansas, 
delivered a major address on the floor 
of the House on the International Mone- 
tary System. His scholarly and thought- 
ful statement was subscribed to by 11 
other Members including Congressman 
BELL, of California; Congressman CONTE, 
of Massachusetts; Congressman FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, Of New Jersey; Congress- 
man HORTON, of New York; Congressman 
MATHIAS, of Maryland; Congressman 
McDape, of Pennsylvania; Congressman 
MOSHER, of Ohio; Congressman Rr, of 
New York; Congressman ROBISON, of 
New York; Congressman STAFFORD, of 
Vermont, and myself. 

Yesterday I was pleased to note that 
Secretary of the Treasury Fowler quoted 
Congressman ELLSWORTH approvingly. 
He said, in emphasizing the need for the 
United States not only to advance our 
own proposals, but to carefully consider 
and fairly weigh the merits of other pro- 
proposals: 

Congressman ROBERT ELLSWORTH, of Kan- 


sas, in discussing this subject, recently re- 
marked: 

“We must appreciate that if we wish a 
strong Europe it must be a Europe strong 
enough to look upon an American proposal 
as merely one among many possible solu- 
tions—all of which will be reviewed together. 
If we wish their partnership, we must treat 
them as partners.” 
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This statement of the Secretary is 
high tribute for Congressman ELLSWORTH 
who has demonstrated outstanding lead- 
ership, high scholarship, and good judg- 
ment in preparing his statement on the 
International Monetary System. 

I ask unanimous consent to include the 
report in yesterday’s edition of the New 
York Times by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

The President’s decision that the 
United States stands prepared to attend 
and participate in an international 
monetary conference is particularly wel- 
come. As Congressman ELLSWORTH said 
on June 28: 

There is an obvious need for an Interna- 
tional Conference to develop a system lead- 
ing to expanded liquidity and to discuss the 
processes of national adjustment to inter- 
national disequilibrium. There is some 
danger that the Conference will not be held 
until the liquidity crisis is already upon us. 


Just as the Secretary emphasized that 
any such Conference be preceded by care- 
ful preparation and international con- 
sultation, Congressman ELLSWORTH cor- 
rectly observed that “to meet and not 
3 would be worse than not meeting 
at all.“ 

For this reason, the Secretary's en- 
dorsement of Mr. ELLSwortu’s sugges- 
tion that a Preparatory Committee 
could serve a useful purpose is particu- 
2 important. For as Mr. ELLSWORTH 
said: 

Such a Commission could give order to 
the separate discussions and provide con- 
tinuing evidence of a multilateral commit- 
ment to the effective resolution of interna- 
tional financial problems. 


Finally, the Secretary’s statement re- 
flects our judgment that the future 
course of international monetary stabil- 
ity can be sought within the framework 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

We hope that the Secretary will keep 
in close touch with the Congress as his 
plans develop. 


FOWLER PROPOSES A GLOBAL PARLEY ON MONEY 
SysTeEM—Says -PRESIDENT AUTHORIZES CALL 
FOR TALKS To IMPROVE BRETTON Woops 
Serop—Lac IN Liqumrry Is SEEN—STEPS 
Are HELD Necessary To Spur GROWTH OF 
RESERVES USED FoR WoRLD TRADE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON, July 10.—The United States, 
in a major initiative, proposed today a world 
conference aimed at “substantial improve- 
ments” in the 20-year-old international mon- 
etary system. 

The proposal was made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H. Fowler, who said Presi- 
dent Johnson had authorized it. 

The last such world conference was at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., in 1944. The system 
then evolved has worked well and has been a 
major factor in the spectacular prosperity of 
the industrial world. 

But the system has recently come under 
strain, first because of the persistent deficits 
in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments and now, prospectively, because of the 
ending of those deficits. The dollar is a key- 
stone of the system. 

Mr. Fowler disclosed the U.S. initiative 
in a speech to the Virginia Bar Association in 
Hot Springs, Va. The text of his remarks 
was made available here. Mr. Fowler con- 
ferred about the speech with the President 
2 days ago. 

The Secretary said that a world confer- 
ence, if it was to succeed, “must be preceded 
by careful preparation and international 
consultation.” 
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ASKS ASSURANCE OF PROGRESS 

“Before any conference takes place, there 
should be reasonable certainty of measur- 
able progress through prior agreement on 
basic points,” he declared. 

“Our suggestion,” he continued, “is that 
the work of preparation be undertaken by a 
preparatory committee which could be given 
its terms of reference at the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund this September.” 

Mr. Fowler said the “happy concurrence of 
three crucial facts” made the time appropri- 
ate to act on reform of the system. The cru- 
cial facts, he said, are these: 

The U.S. balance-of-payments 
proaching an equilibrium.” 

There is a “rising tide of opinion” that 
the world system “can and should be sub- 
stantially improved,” building on the pres- 
ent system. 

The necessary technical studies have been 
completed, chiefly by the leading financial 
nations know as the Group of Ten. 

As Mr. Fowler explained today, world fi- 
nancial reserves, called international liquid- 
ity, have grown in the last 15 years, largely 
because of deficits in the U.S. balance-of- 
payments. These deficits have pumped both 
dollars and gold into the reserves of other 
nations. The United States was spending 
more abroad than it earned abroad, even 
though exports regularly exceeded imports. 

As foreign dollar holdings grew and the 
U.S. gold stock declined, it became neces- 
sary to end these deficits to keep the dollar 
“as good as gold” and assure other nations 
that their dollar holdings could always be 
converted into gold at $35 an ounce. 

After long and frequently frustrating ef- 
forts by the Government, the deficits now 
appear to be ending. In any event, the 
Government, as Mr. Fowler said, is deter- 
mined to end them. 

But this will automatically stop the growth 
in world reserves that is needed to finance 
international transactions, a condition that 
Mr. Fowler called the “paradox” of the pres- 
ent system. Hence, the need for an innova- 
tion, which may well take the form of some 
new kind of reserve asset in addition to gold 
and dollars. 

Nations use their reserves to settle deficits 
in their international transactions. While 
reserves do not have to grow exactly in line 
with world trade, there is agreement that 
they must grow over a period of time so 
that nations can handle temporarily deficits 
without clamping restrictions on imports or 
imposing deflationary domestic policies, 

Mr. Fowler quoted today a sentence from 
President Johnson's balance-of-payments 
message to Congress last February 10: 

“Unless we can make timely progress, in- 
ternational monetary difficulties will exer- 
cise a stubborn and increasingly frustrating 
drag on our policies for prosperity and prog- 
ress at home and throughout the world.” 

Mr. Fowler gave no hint today of what 
the United States would advocate at the 
world conference and in the preparatory 
stage. But he said the Government was 
now moving into a stage of “intensive in- 
ternal preparation” to determine “those pro- 
posals which will be acceptable to the United 
States, those which are entirely unac- 
ceptable, and those which may well be ap- 
propriate for negotiation.” 

FRANCE OPPOSES EXPANSION 

In discussions on reform that have been 
underway for nearly 2 years among the 
Group of Ten countries, serious differences 
of opinion have emerged. Essentially the 
continental European countries, above all 
France, have opposed reforms designed to 
expand world liquidity, contending there is 
already too much. Britain, the United 
States and Japan have been more expan- 
sionary. 

The end of the U.S. payments deficit, 
assuming that the recent improvements 
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continue, could sharply alter the negotiat- 
ing situation. It would improve the U.S. 
bargaining power and might persuade many 
Europeans that a method of adding to world 
liquidity was needed. 

Mr. Fowler disclosed in his speech that he 
planned to meet later this year with the 
s financial officials of other Group 
of Ten countries, to ascertain first-hand 
their views on the most practical and promis- 
ing ways of furthering progress toward im- 
proved international monetary arrange- 
ments.” He has already seen the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, James Cal- 
laghan, and will confer next week with the 
Japanese Finance Minister, Takeo Fukuda. 

OTHER MEMBER NATIONS 

Other members of the Group of Ten are 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Canada, Switz- 
erland sits with the group as an observer. 

Mr. Fowler made it clear that the United 
States had no intention of trying to im- 
pose its own ideas, 

“We must be prepared,” he said, “not only 
to advance our own proposals but to carefully 
consider and fairly weigh the merits of 
otħer proposals,” 

The idea of a world monetary conference 
can be said to have originated not with the 
administration but with congressional Re- 
publicans. 

Senator Jacon K. Javits of New York has 
long advocated it. Senator Bourke B. 
HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, speaking for the Sen- 
ate Republican leadership, endorsed the idea 
last week. 


ELLSWORTH SPEECH CITED 


Also last week, Representative ROBERT F. 
ELLSWORTH of Kansas, speaking on behalf of 
an informal group of House Republican lib- 
erals and moderates, made the proposal in 
a major House speech. Mr. ELLSWORTH has 
been in touch with leading world financial 
figures, such as Jean Monnet of France, 
seeking their advice on how to go about such 
a conference. 7 

Mr. Fowler quoted today from the Ells- 
worth speech. 

A plan for improving the monetary sys- 
tem that has considerable backing, though 
there is much disagreement on detail, calls 
for creating a new composite or collective 
reserve unit, labeled CRU for short. The re- 
serve would be made up of the 10 or 11 lead- 
ing currencies in fixed proportions, held in 
nations’ reserves along with gold and dol- 
lars. It could be used to settle interna- 
tional accounts. 

The idea is supported in varying degrees 
in Europe, in Japan, and Canada. Britain 
is known to be sympathetic, provided the 
new unit could be firmly linked to the exist- 
ing International Monetary Fund, 

The United States has long resisted the 
idea, mainly because some versions of it 
would seek to diminish or abolish the role of 
the dollar as a world reserve currency and a 
“working” currency for a host of private in- 
ternational transactions. 

But if the plan could be worked out in 
such a way as to leave the role of the dol- 
lar intact, and if it could be linked to the 
Monetary Fund, the United States is under- 
stood to be willing to consider it. 

A new version of a CRU-type of plan will be 
published next month by Robert V. Roosa, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was the leading United States international 
monetary official for the first 4 years of 
the Kennedy-Johnson administration. This 
could indicate a move in the United States 
position toward more sympathy for the basic 
idea. 

Mr. Roosa is a member of a committee, 
headed by former Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, that was named to advise 
Mr. Fowler on international monetary re- 
form. Mr. Fowler disclosed today that the 
group would have its first meeting Friday. 

i 
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CONCORD EDITOR PONDERS 
POVERTY 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
rent subsidy bill in particular and the 
war on poverty in general set the editor 
of the Concord Monitor musing about his 
situation the other day. The result was 
an editorial which appeared in the paper 
last Saturday and which I offer now for 
the Recorp as a good sample of the 
thinking taking place on these matters, 
at least in my part of the country, where 
neither hardship nor commonsense are 
scarce. 


[From the Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor, 
July 10, 1965] 
BEING A PAUPER BECOMES A VIRTUE 

We are in the market for a larger house 
in which to live—not to buy but to rent. 

We figure that if we can boost the rental 
figure high enough to exceed one-quarter of 
our income we surely can get the Govern- 
ment to subsidize us under the new housing 
law Congress is enacting. 

Our tastes normally aren't expensive. We 
get along with a one-bathroom house, which 
with five in the family is unquestionably 
below the standards of the Great Society. 

We don’t have a swimming pool, except 
one of those small plastic things which aren’t 
much bigger than the old-fashioned gal- 
vanized washtubs in which some farm 
families still take baths. 

We have no wall-to-wall carpeting, and 
no picture windows. 

Our house is old and the clapboards are 
getting thin, the plaster is loose in some of 
the rooms, and there is dry rot in the hand- 
hewn beams which support the floors, so 
much so we have had to put in lally post- 
type jacks in spots to keep the floors from 
becoming trampolines when walked upon. 

We have an old barn which had a dilapi- 
dated interior from a century and a half of 
abuse, and a shed which is nearly as old and 
in the beginning was built out of ancient 
timbers and boards retrieved from even older 
buildings. 

There is a basement under the house, but 
we're all so tall we have to stoop to walk in 
it and even a light rain seeps in and covers 
the floor with water. A spring thaw really 
makes a lake out of the place, so it is useless. 

There is no sidewalk along the road in 
front of our house snd the town provides 
no water or sewerage services, or garbage 
collections. 

The most substantial thing about the 
whole place is a stretch of ledge we un- 
covered alongside the barn. But even that 
was left badly scarred when the ice cap 
retreated centuries ago. 

Surely this is a story of genuine poverty 
to which the promoters of the Great Society 
should listen tearfully and do something 
about pronto. 

If they could also see the sparsity of the 
family’s wardrobe, and the isolation of our 
house—where we can’t see the house of 
neighbors in any direction—they’d definitely 
take pity on us. 

We used to be content with our lot. We 
eyen felt affection for all the things we 
don’t have in and about our house. But 
listening to President Kennedy and now to 
President Johnson we have come to realize 
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how uncultured and downright degrading 
our tastes have been. 

We recognize that great giver, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, can’t feel blessed unless we 
gracefully accept his profferings. 

Who has a Great Society house they'll 
rent us at a fancy fee at least partially guar- 
anteed by the debt-laden U.S.A.? 

We want to become a Great Society paup- 
er and get rid of the nonconformist, self- 
reliant stigma in which we have been living. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT HUMPHREY 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 14 of this year, Vice 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY gave an 
excellent address on “The Record of the 
Inter-American System” before the 
Organization of American States at the 
Pan American Union. 


I believe that the Vice President’s fine 
address commemorating the 75th anni- 
versary of the Organization of American 
States should have further distribution 
and consideration. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that this speech be 
made a part of the permanent CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES: THE RECORD OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 

(Address by Vice President Humphrey before 
a protocolary session of the Council of the 
Organization of American States at the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., on 
Pan American Day, April 14) 

It is so good and refreshing to be here 
with you, my brothers and sisters of the 
Americas, in this Casa de las Americas. This 
House of the Americas is a beautiful home 
and one that is very dear to all of us. 

We meet today as members of a flourish- 
ing inter-American system whose roots go 
back 139 years to the Congress of Panama 
convened in 1826 by that great patriot of 
this hemisphere, Simón Bolivar. Then 
Bolivar saw our hemisphere as “independent 
nations bound together by a common set of 
laws which would govern their foreign rela- 
tions and afford them a right to survival 
through a general and permanent congress.” 
He was a man of vision and history. 

We meet today to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, which in 1890 institutionalized 
this idea of hemispheric cooperation into a 
functioning international system. We meet 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the 
oldest and, I think, the most successful 
international organization in existence, a 
model for other nations who wish to move 
from the uncertainty of nationalism to the 
stability of a functioning regional system. 

So, Mr. Chairman, Ambassadors, and fel- 
low Americans, I am honored to accept your 
invitation to be with you in this Hall of 
the Americas on this memorable occasion. 
I am honored to join the representatives of 
the free Republics of Latin America, with 
whom, as President Johnson has stated, 
„ our country has always feilt 
special ties of interest and affection,” 1 
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We are friends; we are partners; and we 
are good neighbors. Let me pay my respects 
to the heroes of the Americas: the father of 
our own country, George Washington; one 
whose death we have commemorated and yet 
whose great works we have commemorated— 
Abraham Lincoln; and Simón Bolivar, San 
Martin, Hidalgo, O'Higgins, Sucre, Morazán, 
and Marti, just to mention a few. These are 
names of history, and they bind us together 
into a family of brothers and friends. 

During the past 75 years, the nations of 
the hemispheric system have developed 
instruments to preserve the peace and the 
security of this hemisphere. We have made 
a distinct contribution to peace. The cause 
of peace—peace in the hemisphere and peace 
in the world—is well served by the coopera- 
tion and the solidarity which have developed 
in the Americas. Friend and foe alike would 
do well to take note of this living coopera- 
tion and solidarity, for it has signified our 
mutual dedication to common goals and com- 
mon progress. There is no greater service 
that one can perform than to build for an 
enduring peace. 

The United States has made known its 
dedication to hemispheric development and 
security through many measures and many 
men. We have done this through Franklin 
Roosevelt's good-neighbor policy—and we 
are reminded of Franklin Roosevelt this 
week because it was just 20 years ago that 
he left us, after a lifetime of service to the 
cause of freedom. We have made known our 
dedication through the Rio Pact, and more 
recently through idealism in the commit- 
ment of the Alliance for Progress. These 
American initiatives have made this hemi- 
sphere safe, while laying the groundwork 
for long-term social and economic develop- 
ment, 

THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

During the past decade, we have gone be- 
yond preserving security against external 
threats. We have begun to confront the in- 
ternal threat posed by economic and social 
inequality. Building upon the previous pro- 
posals of Latin American statesmen, the late, 
beloved President of the United States, John 
F. Kennedy, 4 years ago proposed a new char- 
ter of freedom and hope, a new Alliance for 

to “assist free men and free govern- 
ments in casting off the chains of poverty.“ 2 

I think some of us here remember that 
evening in the East Room of the White House 
when this great proposal was enunciated,® 
and we recall so vividly the sense of the new 
spirit, the new strength, that it gave to all of 
us. Today the world knows and will long re- 
member the change and the changes that 
have resulted in this hemisphere because of 
that initiative and what has followed from it. 

The Alliance for Progress is our alliance. 
The Alliance represents a peaceful revolution 

t human injustice and deprivation here 
in our hemisphere. As is stated in the pre- 
amble to the Charter of Punta del Este,‘ the 
Alliance aims “to unite in a common effort to 
bring our people accelerated economic prog- 
ress and broader social justice within the 
framework of personal dignity and political 
liberty.” It is not, however, merely designed 
to promote economic development—impor- 
tant as that may be—but to bring all men in 
the Americas out of the shadows of injustice 
and despair and into the bright sunshine of 
human rights and human dignity, to bring 
us out of the lethargy of social neglect and 
into lively participation in the political, so- 
cial, and economic life of the community. 


3 Ibid., Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 

For an address made by President Ken- 
nedy on Mar. 13, 1961, at a White House re- 
ception for Latin American diplomats and 
Members of Congress, see ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, 

. 471. 

R For text, see ibid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 463. 
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SYMBOLS OF HOPE AND IMAGINATION 

The Alliance for Progress represents the 
latest development in the life of the inter- 
American system. Four years of experience 
under the Alliance have deepened our under- 
standing of this new development and have 
sharpened our perception of what the Alli- 
ance for Progress is and what it is not. 

Looking at it today, what does this new 
development in the inter-American system 
represent? Today we realize that the success 
of the Alliance depends on much more than 
economic development. We realize that for 
it to succeed it must have a political content 
and an ideological substance, in addition toa 
strong p of economic development. 
Man does not live by bread alone. He is also 
moved deeply by ideas as well as by his need 
for material things. 

The Alliance needs symbols of hope and 
imagination. It is not just a matter of satis- 
fying physical needs and raising the ma- 
terial standards of living. What is equally 
important is inspiring hope in the people, 
commanding the intellectual and emotional 
allegiance of those who will shape the future 
of their country. 

What can be accomplished in a material 
sense in a very limited period of time will 
always fall short of our expectations. This 
should not discourage us. What is important 
is that we are prepared to give some evidence 
that progress is being made, that material 
betterment is on the way, and that there is 
sound reason for believing that the unmet 
material problems of society can and will be 
solved in the future. 

It has been said many times, but it needs 
to be said again, that the longest Journey is 
the first step. My fellow Americans, we have 
made the first step. The first step was firm, 
and it was one that has started us on the 
journey to success. 

I am speaking in essence of the politics of 
hope, because man must have hope and the 
belief that he can overcome his problems, 
that he can find solutions to his difficulties. 
This means, of course, that there must be 
both short-range, socially oriented programs 
to give visible evidence of immediate prog- 
ress and long-range development projects 
which are essential to the building of a viable 
economy. It isn’t a choice of one or another; 
the need is there for both. Both of these 
must be pursued within the framework of 
responsible government, responsible fiscal 
and monetary policies essential to a growing 
economy. To do less than that would be to 
thwart our hopes and would be to deceive the 

people. 
GLOBAL WAR ON POVERTY 

Although the observation that Latin Amer- 
ica is in the midst of a political, economic, 
and social revolution has become a common- 
place, it is true. Today in most Latin Amer- 
ican nations there is a burning awareness of 
the enormous human cost of perpetuating 
systems which are based on social inequality. 
There is also a well-developed consciousness 
that the system can be changed, that sig- 
nificant improvement in economic and so- 
cial well-being of people can be achieved 
through deliberate, thoughtful, systematic, 
and democratic free political action. This is 
most important—the realization by the peo- 
ple and their leaders that change can be 
brought about through orderly processes. 

Poverty, illiteracy, and disease are no long- 
er a load to be patiently borne, but a burden 
to be cast off. This is true in all the Amer- 
icas, North and South, The war on poverty 
is not just a local war, in the highways, in 
the byways, in the cities, in the rural areas 
of these United States, but it is a global war. 
It is the one war that this Nation wants to 
fight, and it is the one war in which we ask 
as allies every nation on the face of the 
earth. 

The policy of peaceful social and economic 
revolution is a correct characterization of al- 
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liance policy. We do not hesitate to identify 
ourselves with it ın tnis hemisphere, just 
as President Johnson associated himself with 
it in his “war on poverty” throughout the 
world when he recently stated. * if a 
peaceful revolution is impossible, a violent 
revolution is inevitable.” 5 


ALLIANCE IS “PARTNERSHIP, NOT PATERNALISM” 


The past 4 years have taught us that the 
Alliance for Progress must combine basic re- 
form with political freedom, social justice 
with economic development, ideological sub- 
stance with inspiration and hope. We have 
also learned much about the implementation 
of specific programs of political, social, and 
economic development under the terms of 
the Alliance. We understand more fully that 
Latin America is a continent of diversified 
peoples, varied economies, different cultures, 
and both highly advanced and seriously un- 
derdeveloped regions. We understand that 
the actions of Latin American countries are 
far more important than those of the United 
States in accomplishing the goals of the 
Alliance. 

My fellow citizens of this Republic must 
remember that the main burden of the Alli- 
ance is not borne by this Republic but by all 
of the Republics of the Americas. We are 
but a partner. We understand that discipline 
and self-help are absolutely crucial in the 
achievements of our goals. We understand 
above everything else that the Alliance is 
partnership, not paternalism. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that the devel- 
opment of the Alliance has been uneven, 
that some nations have made great progress 
and others have made less. Where the in- 
dispensable ingredient of responsible politi- 
cal leadership has appeared, internal mobili- 
zation of resources has followed. Where this 
has occurred, the infusion of external capital 
and technical assistance can be a stimulant 
to economic development. Of the three forms 
of external resources readily available—aid, 
trade, and private investment—all three are 
and will continue to be essential for the 
foreseeable future to the success of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. But, as Under Secretary 
of State Thomas Mann stated recently: “ 

“Unless conditions favorable to develop- 
ment are created by each country, all the aid 
from and trade with the outside world will 
not achieve the goals of the Alliance.” 


CAP AND THE INTER-AMERICAN BANK 


In implementing the Alliance for 
we have converted the original concept of the 
Alliance as a cooperative effort into a con- 
crete, multilateral decisionmaking body, the 
Inter-American Committee on the Alliance 
for Progress. Once again, the resilience and 
the adaptability of the inter-American sys- 
tem has been demonstrated. Is it any 
wonder that throughout this hemisphere 
today the press, the columnists, and the com- 
mentators herald joyfully this 75th birthday 
of this great Organization of American 
States? Today CIAP is a vigorous opera- 
tional instrument, possessing the flexibility 
and independence which an operational 
instrument must have. 

Our experience with CIAP is showing that 
new instruments, operating directly with 
governments and international lending 
institutions on a day-to-day basis, can be 
harmoniously blended into the existing in- 
ter-American system. This follows a similar 
experience with another new and vital part 
of the inter-American system, the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Already this 
Bank has made an impressive record in 
assisting in economic and social growth. 
Aided by the strong support of the US. 


For remarks made by President Johnson 
on May 11, 1964, at an informal White House 
meeting with Ambassadors of Latin Ameri- 
can nations, see ibid, June 1, 1964, p. 854. 

* Tbid., Oct. 26, 1964, p. 593. 
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Government and the active participation 
and support of other members, it can play 
& vital role in accomplishing the economic 
integration of this hemisphere. 

New organizations like CIAP and the Inter- 
American Development Bank are part of a 
growing inter-American system. I emphasize 
this because our institutions are not static; 
they are not something just for the history 
books. They are living, viable instruments of 
social, political, and economic progress. They 
have brought order and system to bear against 
complex problems which cross national 
boundaries. Within this system the OAS 
Council will continue to play a very impor- 
tant role in settling disputes between nations, 
in preserving the peace and security in the 
hemisphere, and in promoting the general 
welfare of this hemisphere. 


U.S. SUPPORT FOR ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


But if the system has been successful in 
meeting the problems of the past, it must 
undergo new development if it is to meet the 
challenges facing us in the present or the 
future. To many perceptive observers, the 
most urgent step in supplementing the pro- 
grams already functioning under the Alli- 
ance for Progress is the acceleration of eco- 
nomic integration in the hemisphere. Just 
as the nations of postwar Europe united to 
form a European Economic Community, so 
the nations of Latin America naturally see 
their destiny more and more in terms of an 
economically integrated region of continental 
proportions. The development of regional 
markets—in a manner teeing the effi- 
ciency which only competition can bring—is 
now recognized as essential to the economic 
growth of many Latin American countries. 

We welcome the recent efforts to stimu- 
late bold action to achieve economic integra- 
tion. As in the case of CIAP and the Inter- 
American Development Bank, there is no 
reason why arrangements developed to deal 
with integration cannot be appropriately re- 
lated to other institutions of the dynamic 
inter-American system. 

We support effective economic integration 
because it is essential to economic and politi- 
cal development under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. We support it because the modern 
Latin America which can emerge from effec- 
tive economic integration will be a more ef- 
fective partner in all the great common world 
tasks which confront those who share the 
common values of Western civilization. We 
support it because, as our postwar experi- 
ence demonstrated, our most fruitful and 
mutually advantageous trade and financial 
relations are with industrialized and diversi- 
fied areas of the world. Finally, we support 
it because economic integration is a funda- 
mental part of the Alliance for Progress, the 
Alliance program to which we committed 
ourselves at Punta del Este. 


OTHER URGENT PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


In a year holding great promise for fur- 
ther growth of the inter-American system, I 
would hope that two additional subjects 
might be considered. Although the nations 
of the hemisphere are united in their pref- 
erence for representative democracy and free 
institutions, we have not yet perfected insti- 
tutional means of bringing the full weight 
of the inter-American system to the defense 
of representative constitutional government 
when it is threatened—from either the right 
or the left. This remains an urgent problem 
for all nations of the hemisphere, large and 
small. 

Finally, it is difficult to see how the eco- 
nomic and social aspirations of the people 
of Latin America can be achieved if the com- 
petition in modern weapons of the Old 
World is emulated by the New. Surely eco- 
nomic growth and social welfare are to be 
preferred to the proliferation of costly weap- 
ons, which could only convert friend into 
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foe through a costly and dangerous military 
rivalry. 

Some day we would hope to see open 
boundaries from Canada to Chile, just as we 
have today between Mexico and the United 
States, and Canada and the United States, 
We favor control over all modern weapons, 
and we hope that careful consideration will 
be given to discovering the ways of control- 
ling these weapons and of preventing the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in this 
hemisphere. 


HEMISPHERIC SECURITY 


If I have emphasized here today the new 
developments in the inter-American system, 
I would not want to overlook the solid ac- 
complishments of the past. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the area of hemispheric 
security. Aided by the Rio Treaty of 1947, 
we have successfully resisted military pene- 
tration of the hemisphere by hostile powers. 

Our present concern with social and eco- 
nomic problems should not obscure the need 
for vigilance to protect the security of this 
hemisphere, because there can be no prog- 
ress, no social and economic development, 
if this hemisphere is made the battleground 
for either open aggression or subversion and 
terrorism. 

We in the United States know that hemi- 
spheric security is our security. We know 
that your security is ours, and we believe 
that you know that our security is yours. 
Indeed, hemispheric security is the security 
of every nation of the Americas, large or 
small. We must never forget that any pene- 
tration of this area of freedom by outside 
powers is a threat to the whole system. This 
remains as true today as it was in 1962. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


In confronting the new problems it is well 
to remember that the Inter-American sys- 
tem has demonstrated a capacity for growth. 
As our Latin American neighbors progress 
along the path of economic and social mod- 
ernization, they naturally will desire to en- 
large their independence, to play a more 
prominent role in world affairs. This is as 
it should be. The inter-American system 
should naturally refiect that change. 

There are those who contend that the solu- 
tion to the problems of Latin America lies 
outside the hemisphere, outside our inter- 
American system. In considering the destiny 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
we should all ponder the words of a bold 
new statesman, the President of Chile, Edu- 
ardo Frei. Speaking of his own country in 
September 1964, President Frei stated this: 

“We certainly may share some economic 
problems [referring to the African and Asian 
countries] as producers of raw materials who 
want to project themselves into an industrial 
age. But Chile belongs to the Americas, 
where our ideas have been nourished by the 
Judeo-Christian ethics of the Western World, 
It is within this sphere that we must try to 
resolve our problems.” 

It seems to me that that statement suc- 
cinctly tells us where we are to look for our 
solutions, how we are to proceed. In keep- 
ing with these views, the solution to our 
present problems can be found within the 
inter-American system. 

But the hemispheric unity presupposed by 
that system need not be interpreted in any 
exclusive sense that would discourage a 
greater Western European contribution to 
the social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ment of Latin America. We welcome our 
European friends, not as rivals for power but 
as partners for progress. One of the most 
encouraging signs of recent years is the in- 
creased involvement of Europe in Latin 
America, both in terms of long-term develop- 
ment assistance and expansion of existing 
cultural and education programs. Latin 
American countries will and should continue 
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to be different from one another, and dif- 
ferent from both the United States and Eu- 
rope, but they need not see their own future 
destiny in terms of the non-Western south- 
ern half of the world, 

On this 75th anniversary of the OAS I have 
tried to touch on the accomplishments of 
the past, some of the challenges and problems 
of the future. The record of our inter-Amer- 
ican system, I submit to the world, is an im- 
pressive one. A century ago, the Argentine 
poet José Hernandez wrote: 

“America has a great destiny to achieve in 
the fate of mankind. * * * One day * * * the 
American alliance will bring world peace. 
America must be the cradle of the great 
principles which are to bring a complete 
change in the political and social organiza- 
tion of other nations.” 

It would be well for us not only to read 
those words but to reflect upon them and 
act on them. 

This week we observe not only the 75th 
birthday or anniversary of this great inter- 
American system, but with a note of sadness 
we observe the 20th anniversary of the death 
of a great friend of freedom and of the 
Americas, Franklin Roosevelt. President 
Roosevelt always inspired the people to whom 
he spoke; he was indeed a powerful force in a 
troubled world. He said, as he was penning 
those last words before death took him from 
us: 

“The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with strong and active faith.” 

I submit that that is a challenge worthy of 
the Americas, and one that we should em- 
brace and make our call to action. 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon we passed H.R. 8030 to provide 
for the discontinuance of the Postal Say- 
ings System. I believe that special credit 
for the passage of this practical bill 
should go to my colleague from Illinois, 
the Honorable EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, who 
throughout his 7 years of service in this 
body has fought for the development of 
this legislation. 

This afternoon when Congressman 
DERWINSKI dramatically pointed out to 
the House that this was an area where 
the Government could withdraw from 
competition with free enterprise, he was 
emphasizing a theme he had patiently 
used within the confines of the Post Office 
Committee these many years. The pas- 
sage of this bill is not only a practical 
step in the administration of our post 
office system, but recognition by the 
House of the legislative foresight and 
leadership of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DERWINSKI], who as one of the 
ranking minority Members of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
earns our respect by providing this type 
of progressive leadership. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
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No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
have permission to sit during general de- 
bate on July 13. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARBSTEIN], is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to promote 
the public health and safety. 

As the law now stands, the manufac- 
turers and operators of atomic power- 
Plants are given complete freedom from 
financial responsibility for any damage 
that might result from a nuclear acci- 
dent. This freedom from liability is con- 
ferred by subsection (e) of section 170 
of the Atomic Energy Act, which pro- 
vides in substance that the aggregate 
indemnity of all persons involved in the 
construction and operation of an atomic 
powerplant shall not exceed the amount 
of commercial insurance available plus 
the $500 million indemnity furnished by 
the Government. 

We are told that the chances of an 
atomic powerplant catastrophe occur- 
ring are very remote, yet the possibility 
exists. In fact, the atomic energy indus- 
try told the Joint Committee in hearings 
on Price-Anderson extension June 22 
through June 24 that few if any power- 
plants would be built if the manufac- 
turers and operators were financially re- 
sponsible for all damages in excess of 
$560 million. 

I have no desire to stop the progress 
of atomic power, which no doubt some 
day will offer some real benefits to the 
people of this great Nation. Neither do 
I desire to slow that progress. On behalf 
of my constituents, however, and on be- 
half of the public throughout the coun- 
try, I do desire to do everything that can 
be done to see that the utmost care is 
exercised on the part of everyone in- 
volved to see that no atomic catastrophe 
ever occurs. 

To that end, my bill would in sub- 
stance provide the same treatment that 
present law provides, except that utili- 
ties and manufacturers of atomic power- 
plants would be subject to ordinary rules 
of law to the extent of $100 million over 
and above the $560 million made avail- 
able by the insurance industry and the 
Government. They would not be re- 
sponsible for damages in excess of $660 
million, whereas present law provides 
they are not responsible for damages 
in excess of $560 million. In short, 
my bill would make licensees financially 
responsible for damages resulting from 
their actions, to the extent of $100 mil- 
lion, but this liability would not apply 
unless the total damage exceeds the $560 
million made available through insur- 
ance and Government indemnity. 

My bill does not change the provisions 
of the law with respect to contractors for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Since 
Government funds are being used for 
the work such contractors are doing, 
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there is no economic incentive for the 
contractors to cut corners on the cost of 
safety or take unnecessary risks. It 
therefore appears there is no need to 
make them financially responsible for 
the results of their actions. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
I have introduced would not be an un- 
reasonable burden on the atomic power 
industry and would not constitute a 
roadblock to the growth of the industry. 
The industry feels quite confident these 
plans will operate safely, but they fear 
to accept responsibility for all of the 
damages which might occur in the un- 
likely event of a catastrophe because the 
amount of such damages could, conceiv- 
ably, far exceed the assets of the largest 
company, My bill would not require 
them to assume such unlimited respon- 
sibility. It would limit their liability to 
$100 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to 
believe that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy Commission is doing 
everything humanly possible to see that 
atomic powerplants are constructed and 
operated with the utmost care. I be- 
lieve that the same thing can be said of 
the manufacturers and operators of 
atomic powerplants. But we have an 
obligation to our constituents to see that 
this extreme care continues. If atomic 
power grows as rapidly as now forecast 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, we 
will have more than 100 large plants in 
operation within the next 15 years. Un- 
fortunately, the old saw still holds true 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” This is 
true even with respect to extremely dan- 
gerous instrumentalities. This bill is de- 
signed to keep them careful. 

In the push for low-cost power, there 
is inherent a desire to save costs by plac- 
ing atomic powerplants near the center 
of power consumption and by reducing 
the cost of safety devices. I feel certain 
no utility would bow to such economic 
pressures at this stage of the develop- 
ment of atomic power. I do fear, how- 
ever, that there may be a tendency to 
become complacent as the years go by, 
and I think the public is entitled to the 
protection which is inherent in some de- 
gree of financial responsibility for negli- 
gence. 

In March of this year, testifying before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Admiral Rickover pointed out that great 
care results in increased costs. In dis- 
cussing plans for the seed-and-blanket 
reactor, the Admiral pointed out that his 
experience indicated some reluctance on 
the part of competitive enterprises to go 
to the expense necessary to be absolutely 
certain that every piece of atomic equip- 
ment is perfect. He quite properly 
pointed out to the committee that he 
had never hesitated to exercise the ut- 
most care regardless of the cost involved. 
On behalf of my constituents, I want the 
manufacturers of atomic powerplants 
and the utilities to feel the same way, 
even after the passage of the years has 
offered temptation to be complacent. 

Mr. Speaker, the law as it stands pro- 
vides protection for the manufacturers 
and operators of atomic powerplants, 
and it provides a limited amount of 
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financial compensation for damages 
to the public. I am far more concerned 
with the prevention of damage to the 
public than I am with paying for it after 
it occurs. I believe my bill will be of ma- 
terial assistance in seeing that a catas- 
trophe never occurs. 


HISTORICAL RECORD OF REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY AND DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GooDELL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Republican committee 
on planning and research, I am pleased 
to report to my colleagues and to the 
people with reference to the historical 
record of the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party on civil rights. My ad- 
dress today is a result of research carried 
on under the direction of the planning 
committee which I have the privilege of 
chairing for House Republicans. Dr. 
William Prendergast, our research direc- 
tor, has been instrumental in its prep- 
aration together with other staff assist- 
ants. 

I believe it is imperative that certain 
points be kept in perspective today. 
President Johnson has requested Con- 
gress to move on various civil rights 
measures since he took office. The Presi- 
dent has recently suggested that Repub- 
licans were attempting to dilute the vot- 
ing rights legislation when they proposed 
the Ford-McCulloch bill in the House 
last week. As was stated most properly 
and accurately by House Republican 
Leader GERALD Forp and the ranking Re- 
publican on the Judiciary Committee, 
WILLIAM McCuttocs, this morning, and 
I quote: 

The President's political instincts got the 
better of his sense of fairness and his sense 
of history when he accused House Republi- 
cans of seeking to dilute the voting rights 
bill. 

The President is obviously sensitive to his 
own “Lyndon-come-lately” congressional 
record on civil rights. 

The President is embarrassed by the failure 
of the Johnson administration to support 
the honest elections provision in either the 
Senate or House version of the voting rights 
bill, 

Will the President tell the people: 

1. Why Texas was not covered under his 
initial voting rights bill and is not effectively 
covered now? 

2. Why vote frauds and dishonest elec- 
tions, such as have occurred in Chicago and 
Texas. were not covered under his proposal? 

3. Why should not the right to vote be 
protected equally in every State, not just in 
seven States? 

4. Why should any area be exempted after 
only 50 percent of the Negroes are permitted 
to vote? 

5. Why should challenged votes be counted 
and if found invalid be used possibly to 
determine the outcome of an election, in- 
cluding the election of a President? 

The Ford-McCulloch bill effectively meets 
all of these problems, The President's pro- 
posal ignored all these vices and defects. 
The Ford-McCulloch bill was more compre- 
hensive, more effective, and more equitable 
than the administration bill. 
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From 1940 through 1960 as a Member of 
the House and the Senate, Lyndon Johnson 
voted against civil rights on 78 percent of 
50 meaningful rollcal] votes. Before 1957, he 
voted against civil rights 100 percent. 

Lyndon Johnson’s public statements were 
consistent with his voting record. In Aus- 
tin, Tex., on May 22, 1948, he said: 

“This civil rights program, about which 
you have heard so much is a farce and a 
sham—an effort to set up a police state 
in the guise of liberty. I am opposed to that 
program. I fought it in Congress. It is the 
province of the State to run its own 
elections.” 

Republicans disagreed with him then and 
have consistently disagreed with that philos- 
ophy ever since. 

The President embraces a form of con- 
sensus which in effect says, “I’m right. 
Everyone else is wrong. I’m for good; you're 
for evil.” He tolerates no constructive 
differences of opinion. As such, he is a 
dangerous advocate of one-party government 
in this country. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Forp and Mr. 
McCuttocu referred to the President as 
a “Lyndon-come-lately” on civil rights. 
No one has served the cause of civil 
rights more effectively than BILL Mc- 
CULLOCH, of Ohio. He has been praised 
by former President John F. Kennedy 
and by Mr. Johnson for his role in the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. When that leg- 
islation emerged from the Judiciary 
Committee in 1963, President Kennedy 
publicly affirmed that in his opinion it 
could not have done so without the sen- 
sitive, intelligent, and dedicated help of 
BILL. MCCULLOCH. 

In contrast, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out the civil rights record of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson when he 
was in the Congress of the United States. 

Since his succession to the Presidency, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has twice used direct 
addresses to Congress to push civil rights 
legislation. Addressing a joint session 
on November 27, 1963, Mr. Johnson said: 

No memorial oration or eulogy could more 
eloquently honor President Kennedy than 
the earliest possible passage of the civil rights 
bill for which he fought so long. We have 
talked long enough in this country about 
equal rights. * * * It is time now to write 
the next chapter—and to write it in books of 
law.—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, 
part 17, page 22839. 


In his state of the Union message, Mr. 
Johnson was more specific: 

As far as the writ of Federal law will run, 
we must abolish not some but all racial dis- 
crimination. It is a moral issue—and it 
must be met by the passage this session of 
the bill now pending in the House. All mem- 
bers of the public should have equal access 
to facilities open to the public. All members 
of the public should be equally eligible for 
Federal benefits that are financed by the 
public.—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, 
part 1, page 115. 


Lyndon Johnson has traveled a 
crooked path to these positions, as the 
following examination of his civil rights 
record as a Congressman and Senator 
will indicate. 

JOHNSON AS A LEGISLATOR 

The following appraisal is based on 
Lyndon Johnson’s public statements and 
on 86 votes in the Congress. The 86 
votes are listed in attached appendixes, 
and include all of the instances in which 
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Lyndon Johnson was recorded, by vote 
or pair, on a meaningful record vote on a 
question related to civil rights. Issues 
on which the minority position was rep- 
resented by less than 10 votes have been 
excluded from the compilation as not 
meaningful. 

In appendix I are listed 50 rollcall 
votes on substantive questions of civil 
rights on which Lyndon Johnson re- 
corded his position while in the Congress. 
The following table summarizes these 
votes: 


Johnson | Johnson 


Year Total against for 
votes civil eivil 
rights rights 


Johnson voted down the line against 
civil rights until 1957. The record 1940- 
60 shows Johnson voting against civil 
rights on 78 percent of the 50 rollcalls 
listed in appendix I. Before 1957 John- 
son voted 100 percent in opposition; from 
1957 to 1960 he voted against civil rights 
on 21 of 32 rollcalls, or 66 percent of the 
time. 

During the period prior to 1957, John- 
son voted and spoke in opposition to 
civil rights legislation. The 18 pre-1957 
votes which are listed in appendix I con- 
tain: six votes against proposals to 
abolish the poll tax; six votes against 
proposals which would have prohibited 
discrimination in individual Federal 
programs; two votes against legislation 
which would prohibit and punish the 
crime of lynching; two votes in support 
of segregation in the Armed Forces; 
one vote against FEPC; and one vote 
supporting the perpetuation of segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

Lyndon Johnson’s public statements, 
in Texas and in the Senate, were con- 
sistent with this voting record. Speak- 
ing to a rally in Austin, Tex., May 22, 
1948, Johnson said: 

This civil rights program, about which 
you have heard so much, is a farce and a 
sham—an effort to set up a police state in 
the guise of liberty. I am opposed to that 
program. I fought it in Congress. It is 
the province of the State to run its own 
elections. I am opposed to the antilynching 
bill because the Federal Government has 
no more business enacting a law against 
one kind of murder than another. I am 
against the FEPC because if a man can tell 
you whom you must hire, he can tell you 
whom you cannot employ. I have met this 


head on, (Cited in the Texas Observer, 
June 10, 1960.) 


On the floor of the Senate on March 
5 2 Senator Johnson spoke in more 
etail: 


When we of the South rise here to 
speak * * * against the civil rights pro- 
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posals, we are * * trying to tell the rest 
of the Nation that this is not the way to 
accomplish what so many want to do for 
the Negro. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 95 
(bound edition) p. 15793.) 


On the abolition of the poll tax: 

I believe that the proposed anti-poll-tax 
measures * * * is (sic) wholly unconstitu- 
tional and violates the rights of the States 
guaranteed by section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution. Believing that, I think I have 
the right to use my freedom to speak and 
stand on the floor of the Senate as long as 
I have the will, the determination, and the 
breath to oppose such a measure. 

As for antilynching legislation, Sen- 
ator Johnson believed that “an enlight- 
ened public already has rendered such a 
law virtually unnecessary, even if it were 
not unwise in its scope.” On the FEPC 
bill, he said: 

The least meritorious proposal in the 
whole civil rights program, If the law can 
compel me to employ a Negro, it can compel 
that Negro to work for me. It might even 
tell him how long and how hard he would 
have to work. 

Such a law would necessitate a system of 
Federal police officers such as we have never 
before seen. 

I can only hope sincerely that the Senate 
will never be called upon to entertain seri- 
ously any such proposal again. 


In 1957 Congress passed a long- 
awaited civil rights bill, H.R. 6127. The 
bill was nearly killed prior to Senate 
consideration, for Senator RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Georgia, brought a point of 
order against the bill which would have 
referred it to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Senator Johnson voted to up- 
hold the Russell point of order. The 
substance of the bill was largely deter- 
mined by several votes which limited its 
scope to voting rights instead of all civil 
rights, and which added a jury trial pro- 
vision. Senator Johnson supported both 
of these alterations which were strongly 
opposed by many civil rights advocates. 
A. Phillip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
branded the bill originally passed by the 
Senate “worse than no bill at all”—tele- 
gram to President Eisenhower, cited in 
White House press release No. 949, 
August 19, 1957. 

In 1959 Senator Johnson for the first 
time sponsored a civil rights bill. He 
introduced S. 499 which would have: 
First, established a Community Relations 
Service to keep people in communication 
with each other; second, prohibited in- 
terstate transportation of explosives for 
bombing and interstate conspiracies to 
intimidate people with bombs; third, 
granted the Attorney General subpena 
power in voting rights cases; and fourth, 
extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years. In 1959 John- 
son joined 60 Senators in cosponsoring 
Senator HoLLAND’s constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax. That 
measure has been introduced in every 
Congress since 1949 without Johnson’s 
cosponsorship. 

In 1960 civil rights legislation again 
passed the Congress, and Johnson again 
was instrumental in significantly limit- 
ing civil rights legislation. The first bill 
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introduced was S. 3001, and before that 
measure was finally killed Senator John- 
son voted against expanding the injunc- 
tion power to encompass the protection 
of any civil right. He also voted to kill 
part I of the bill which would have 
strengthened Federal injunctions re- 
garding school desegregation. The lat- 
ter vote might be explained by Senator 
Johnson’s frequently stated opposition to 
what he termed “forced integration.” 
In February 1957 Senator Johnson 
wrote to a constituent: 

I am naturally concerned that you think 
I have made concessions with respect to the 
so-called civil rights issue. I assure you 
that I feel the way I have always felt. That 
is that I am firmly opposed to forced inte- 
gration and I firmly believe that the doctrine 
of States rights should be maintained. 
(Letter signed “Lyndon B. Johnson,” dated 
Feb. 18, 1957.) 


In a speech at San Angelo College in 
Texas on December 12, 1958, Senator 
Johnson repeated his opposition to 
forced integregation. He added: 

I wish the hotheads on both sides would 
give us a chance to evolve a solution. 
(Washington Evening Star, Dec. 13, 1958.) 


During the 1960 session of Congress 
which followed the national nominating 
conventions, Mr. Johnson, who was then 
the Democrat’s nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent, voted against a Republican civil 
rights bill—S. 3823—-which would have 
established a permanent equal opportu- 
nities commission and provided Federal 
assistance for areas which desegregated 
their schools. Indeed, nowhere is the 
Johnson path so crooked as during the 
election year of 1960. The Democrats’ 
1960 national platform stated: 

To facilitate compliance (with the Su- 
preme Court’s school desegration decision), 
technical and financial assistance should be 


given to school districts facing special prob- 
lems of transition” (p. 54). 


That pledge was adopted on July 12, 
1960. On August 9, 1960, Mr. Johnson 
voted against S. 3823 which would have 
provided just such assistance. This 
contradiction may be explained by ref- 
erence to the 1960 platform of the Dem- 
ocratic Party of Texas. Mr. Johnson 
ran for Senator on the Texas platform 
as well as for Vice President on the na- 
tional platform. The Texas platform 
stated: 

We * * * oppose the entry of the Fed- 
eral Government in the general field of 
public education * * *. We urge strict ad- 
herence to all State laws guaranteeing local 
determination in the operation of the public 
schools and pledge, by every legal means, to 
protect the rights and decisions of the people 
of local school districts in the operation and 
control of their schools (art. V). 


The Democrats’ 1960 national plat- 
form also said: 

The Attorney General should be empow- 
ered and directed to file civil injunction 
suits in Federal courts to prevent the denial 


of any civil rights on the grounds of race, 
creed, or color (p. 54). 


Senator Johnson had voted against 
that plank of his party’s platform on 
April 4, 1960. 
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Date Question voted on Vote 
eee e ee Passage of H.R. 801, a bill to prevent and punish the crime of Johnson, nay. Passed, 252 to 131; Repub- 
P, sip ia. K licans, 140 to 8; Democrats, 109 to to 1283 
southern Members, 2 to 89. 
eee a aR Passage of H. R. 1024, abolishing the poll tax as a qualification | Johnson, nay. Passed, 254 to 84; Repub- 
for voting in Federal elections. vn 2 . „ 120 to 81; 
em 

May 25, 1948 Vote on passage of H. R. 7, a bill which would make the poll tax * 5 nay. Passed, 265 to i Broni 

unlawful as a qualification for voting in Federal ons. licans, 168 to 16; Democrats, 93 
southern Members, 5 5 to 

June 12; 10406- n< OO . wnnsenigeannhes Passage of H.R. 7, a bill which would make the poll 585 un- Tonen; nay. Passed, 251 to 105; Repub- 

lawful as a qualification for voting in Federal e ee haven 19; Democrats, 118 to 86; 
southern Members, 5 

Feb. 21,1946 | Antidiscrimination amendment well (Democrat, of New aan amendment to school lunch | Johnson, nay. Passed, 28 to 1 * 

“ih denying funds under the act to “any State or school if, licans, 152 to 10; Democrats, to 99; 
eee out its functions under, this title, it makes any southern Manai 3 to 86. 
discrimination because of race * 

PSr IEC rE LA S . E E Passage of H.R. 29, a bill which san prohibit payment of a | Johnson Passed, 290 to 112; 

poll tax as prerequisite for voting in a national election, . 216 to 14: (Fg etre 73 to 
80 

Apr. 5,1949 | Antidiscrimination amendment McCarthy amendment 2 Wisconsin) to ECA ex- Johnson, nay. Rejec 8 83 to 45: Repub- 
tension act, to withhold A assistance if funds were to be lications, 28 to 9; emocrats, 5 to 36; south- 
used to discriminate — — ose tery nationals: or if any racial ern Members, 1 to 16. 

Piga yore ote tion is pi in distribution 81 ECA 
Apr. 21, 1949 | Antisegregation amendment Cain (Republican, Washington), Bricker (Republican, Ohio) | Johnson, nay. Rejected ,31 to 49; Republi- 
ve: Sh, . to the National ousing Act, which amendment cans, 28 to 8; 3 3 to 41; — 
would prohibit discrimination or segregation under the act Members, 0 to 20. 
because of race, creed, or color. 
a A EE, SEEE ⅛— —oT̃—u—ü— — Bricker Republican, Ohio) . to National 9 4 Johnson, nay. Rejected, 32 to 46; Republi- 
Act, w. ae amendment would prohibit discrimination cans, 29 to 6; Democrats, 3 to 40; southern 
the act because of race, creed, or color. Members, 0 to 20. 

% a „ͤ„„«c (Republican, Massachusetts) amendment to 8. Johnson, nay. Rejected, 16-65; Republi- 
Federal Aid to Education Act, which amendment wo cans, 16 to 17; Democrats, 0 to 48; southern 
prohibit segregation in administration of act. Members, to 21. 

May 31,1949 | Segregation in the District of Columbia Eastland (Democrat, Mississippi), Jonna Democrat, South | Johnson, yea. Rejected, 27 to 49; Republi- 
Carolina) amendment to District et of Columbia home rule bill, | cans, 3 to 28 3 24 to 21; southern 
vee ropes erage ould require i. a a 5 q A . Members, 16 to 3. 

on any changes Segregation policy 
District o of Columbia, 

ne, 22 Fulbright (Democrat, Arkansas) motion to table Langer (Re- 8 3 to, 60 to 20; b- 
publican, North Dakota) bre ad amendment to the bill licans, 1 bipi mocrats, 45 to 1; 
ree the tax on oleomargarine Members, 18 

Paes: ee eee eee, Lucas (Democrat, Illinois) motion to table Langer (Republican, | Johnson, yea, Reet 59 to 17; Republi- 
as Dakota) motion to take up a bill to establish a Fair cans, 15 to 16; 8 44 to 1; southern 
ent Practices Commission Members, 18 to 0. 
e eee E S eee 1 ped (Democrat, Arkansas) motion ADIS (Repub- Johnson, yea. A to, 59 to 17; Repub- 
lican, North Dakota) antipoll tax amendment the bill licans, 1570 17. ocrats, 44 to 0; sout. 
repealing the tax on oleomargarine. members, 1 . 

June 21,1950 Armed Forces segregat ion Lucas (Democrat, Illinois) amendment to the Selective Service ee ae Agreed to, 42 to 29; — 85 
extension bill, which amendment would eliminate the pro- 4; Democrats, 16 to 25; sout 
vision in the bill which would require the Armed Forces to as iy ad 
6 volunteers to units of their own race if 

y so a 
PE TE SOI A ee ee ese wow perenne wena nthe souls Russell (Democrat, Georgia) amendment to the draft exten- | Johnson, yea. Rejected, 27 to 45; Repub- 
a sion bill, which amendment would provide for segregation if licans, 3 to 29; Democrats, 24 to 16; sourhera 
a majority of draftees and enlistees in 36 Stal sane Members, 17 to 0. 
such a preference after 6 months operation of th 
Dee, 11,1950 | Antisegregation amendment vig Democrat, Alabama) motion to table Fenner’ Geng Johnson, yea. ‘Demo to, 64 to 17; Repub- 
) amendment to the Railway Labor Act which licans, 1 7 emocrats, 41 to 0; southern 
5 would have denied the provisions of the act to Members, 18 
labor organizations that segregated or road minorities. 

Aug. 1,1955 | Poll taz Morse (Democrat, en motion to recommit conference re- | Johnson paired, nay. Rejected, 22 to 
port on armed services voting bill with instructions to retain Republicans, 7 to 32; Democrats, 15 to 24 
poe exempting servicemen from paying poll tax during southern Mabara. 1 to 15. 

E note, 1957 Civil Rights Act (H. R. 6127): H.R. 6127, as passed by the House and first considered in the Senate, essentially contained the 4. point program re- 

a es Dyte i isenhower administration: 

created 


an ene Commission on mee Rights. 
Part III on ove such proce the Attorney Generato 


July 


preventive relief in a broad range of civil rights cases. The 
pei hg sec. 121 limited action to questions involving 
voting righ 

oO’ fore oie gp Wyoming), Kefauver (Democrat, Ten, 

ot Seen Idaho) D to n IV of 
the the tall ei anaa Sake provide jury 
ceedings to 3 criminal contempts in stiki cases, Ta 
establish ualifications of Federal jurors. 

Case (Repu South Dakota) amendmert to pt. IV of the 
bill, 22 8 wo ae bara ve, instead of 
mandatory, the exercise of district court jurisdicti 

the right to vote, without regard to aA pa 

administrative remedies have been exhausted. 
of the bill, as amended. H.R. 6127, as finally passed 
by Senate and House and signed by the he President’ fered 
as Scr from the bill first passed by the House and originally 

considered by the Senate: 

Pt. III was amended so that the power of the Attorney 
General to seek injunctive relief was to cases 
8 voting . instead of a broad range of civil 


t. V was amended by ad 
guarantee jury trials in 21 crimi 
next vote.) 


Aug. 


Aug. 


a provision which would 
x contempt cases. (See 


Johnson, nay. Rejected, 29 to 6l; Republi- 
cans, 22 to 21; Democrats, 7 to 40; southern 
Members, 0 to 22. 


Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 25 to 38; Republi- 
cans, 18 to = ö 34 to 13; southern 
Members, 22 


Jol ea, A to, 51 to 42; Republi- 
8 33; 8 39 to 9; southern 
‘embers, 22 to 
Johnson, yea. Rejected, 34 to 47; Republi- 
cans, 4 to 34; Democrats, 30 to 13; sou 
Members, 20 to 1. 
Johnson, yea. Passed, 72 to 18; Republi- 


cans, 43 to 0; Democrats, 29 to 18; southern 
Members, 5 to 17. 
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Date Subject Question voted on 


. 29,1957| 1957 Civil Rights Act (H.R. 6127) Johnson (Democrat, of Texas) motion that the Senate concur in 

7 igh 25 ) the House-a approved provision to be added to pt. IV of the bill 
which provision would permit a jury trial in some criminal 
contempt cases involving civil rights. 

Modified Morse (Democrat, of Oregon) amendment to mutual 
security authorization bill, which amendment would bar aid 
to countries which practice racial or religious discrimination 
against Americans, unless the President determined that such 
denial would adversely affect U.S. security. 

Hayden (Democrat, of Arizona) amendment to the mutual 

security 1 bill, which amendment would extend 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission 2 years, to Nov. 8, 1961, 
and to i og she e $500,000 for 1 

Holland (Democrat, of Florida) AEN to S.J. Res. 39: 
8.J. Res. 39 would amend the Constitution to authorize Gov- 
ernors to fill temporary vacancies in the House. The Holland 
amendment would prohibit the use of the poll tax or property 
requirements as qualifications for voting in Federal elections. 

Holland (Democrat, of Florida) motion to table Javits (Republi- 
can of New York) amendment, as a substitute for 8.J. Res. 39, 
which amendment would prohibit by statute the use of poll 
tax or property requirements as qualifications for voting in 
Federal elections, 

8 Cae I A Sera era = Passage of 1 25 J. A 39, constitutional amendment which would 

bar poll tax perty requirements as qualifications for 
voting in Feder elections, 


July 8,1959 | Antidiscrimination amendment 


Sept. 14, 1959 


Feb. 2,1960 


Vote 


Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 60 to 15; Republi- 
cans, 37 to 0; oe 23 to 15; southern 
Members, 3 to 1 

43 to 


Johnson, nay. Rejected, 47; Republi- 
cans, 11 to 22; Democrats, 32 to 25; southern 
Members, 1 to 19. 


Johnson, yea. Adopted, 71 to 18; Republi- 
cans, 28 to 1; Democrats, 43 to 17; 
Members, 4 tor 


Johnson, es Ne 72 to 16: tye 
licans, 
ern Members, 7t0 1 


Johnson, yea. d to, 50 to 37; Repub- 
licans, 18 to 15; e 32 to 22; south- 
ern Members, 20 to 0 


Johnson, yea. Adopted, 70 to 18; 
licans, 27 to 6; Democrats, 43 to 12; sou 
Members, 7 to 12. 


southern 


tory note, 1960 Civil 8 Act (S. 3001): S. 3001, the Eisenhower administratſon's civil io bill, contained 7 provisions 


Pan T. 5 5 e concerning „ were made pi 
a en civil con without jury 
Ms ‘art IT Flight across ager lines to 5 n for school or church bombing would be made a Federal crime. 
Part III. Voting records i Rients Commis —.— rs for Federal elections must be preserved for 3 years. 
= — Civil Rights Co: ion would be extended for 2 more years. 
VVVVVVVTTTT00TTTTTTTT 
fore ast to move tow: 00 gregation. Congress woul author: 
P: ev Free education would be provided for children of members of the Armed 


able by fine and/or oinen EN Such acts could also be prevented 


the 8 Court is the supreme law ofthe land. State and local governments would be, there- 
y for half of the costs incurred in this desegre; 
‘orces where public schools were closed to avoid integration. 


ion. 


Part VII. The President's Committee on Government Contracts would be changed into a permanent Commission on Equal Job Opportunity. 


Mar. 10,1960 | 1960 Civil Rights Act (S.3001)............---- 
o, igh ( ) lican, of South e N amendment to the bill, which amend- 
ment would add pt. III, empowering the ‘Attorney General 
ee seek injonetions | to protect any civil rights, not just the right 

3 (Democrat, of Ohio) amendment to sec. I of the bill, 
which amendment would make obstruction of all Federal 
court orders a Federal crime, rather than just court orders 
concerning school desegregation. 

Morse (Democrat, of Oregon) motion to table sec. Lof the bill, as 
amended by Lausche, thus killing sec, I. 


Dirksen (Republican, of Ilinois) motion to table Javits (Repub- 
lican, of New York), D Douglas (Democrat, of Illinois) amend- 
ment to sec. III of administration bill, which amendment 
would provide for Presidential appointment of Federal regis- 
trars to enroll Negroes after the ee received and investi- 


Se OO T AA g chants 


. E e E. — — — 


provide for court-appointe or Presidentially ap- 
P itoa AROTAN of 3 Negroes after a court has 
found a pattern or practice of segregation. 


Johnson (Democrat, of Texas) motion to table Case (Repub- 1 8 


Adopted, 55 to 8 Repub- 


licans, 21 to 10; Democrats, 34 to 28; south- 
ern Members, 22 to 
Johnson, yea. Adopted, 65 to 19; Repub- 


licans, 18 to 11; Democrats 46 to 8; south- 
ern Memi . 22 to 0 


Johnson, yea, Adopted, 49 to 35; b 
licans, 1 to 29; Democrats, 48 to 6; 

Mem! 22 to 0. 

Johnson, yea. Adopted, 53 to 24; Republi- 
cans, 24 to 5; Democrats, ; 
Members, 19 to 0. 

Johnson, Ti 22 51 to 43, Republi- 
cans, 24 to 8, 1 27 to 35, southern 


Members, 20 to 2 


Explanatory note, 1960 Civil Rights Act (H.R. 8601): H.R. 8601, as passed by the House and as reported to the Senate, amended, contained the following major provisions: 


Part = ae obstruction of a Federal court order punishable b; ‘fine and/or imprisonment. 


Part II made crossing State lines to avoid tion for bombing or burning any facility a Federal crime; made interstate transportation of explosives for such purposes a 
Federal crime; both offenses were punishbale by fine pais: imprisonment. 
ems es juired ion of voti ederal elections for 22 months. 
IV empowered the Civil 5 Sch ion ato administer oaths and take sworn statement 
2. 1 tame ts to secure educational op unities for children of eee of of the Armed Forces whose schools had been closed to avoid rh cision ait 
art VI 2 1 Federal courts courts to appoint referees to help Negroes register to vote after a voting suit was won and a finding made of a pattern or practice of d 


Senate commit 

Jor school Geseeregation to ODDIY ie all court oracre; o 

on to apply col 
hay amendment to the Kefauver 

plan, Carroll’s amendment 88 
restore . that the referees ener be ex parte and 

allow the court to set the time and place of the hearings. 
Dirksen (Republican of Illinois) motion to table Javits (Repub- 

lican of New York) amendment to the bill, w. amendment 
d 5 a permanent commission on Equal Job Op- 


ty. 
8 2 ͤ— — —-—ᷣ— Manstleld (Democrat, of Montana) motion to table Kea‘ 
e fy amendment to the bill, — 8 would eee 
technical assistance to their schools and en- 
tion decision, and 


DO ccna ne E Onn ncidekbacbucmicsslmoccesstinneensntas| 


wo! 


———— would allow the Attornev Generel to enter private 
suits for school desegregation, and McNamara (Democrat, of 
Michigan) amendment which would add II, empower- 
piine 5 General to seek injunctions to protect any 
vil rie 

‘ksen (Republican, of Illinois) motion to table Hart ocrat, 
of Michigan) amendment to the referees plan, which amend- 
ment . a erate Negro must prove to the referee only 


ote, 
publican of I of Illinois) motion to table Hennings (Demo- 
crat, of M ) amendment to referees section, which amend- 
ment would add a plan for presidentially a enrollment 
officers to register Negroes, 


C ˙ W ²˙¹ꝛꝛ·˙ A OLO eae ITA N DL 


tee amendment to the bill, which Soins N Adopted 68 to 20; By cine 
Democrats 43 to southern 


20 5 
Johnson, yea. Adopted 69 to 22; e 
31 Dem 38 to "19; southern 


Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 48 to 38; Republi- 
cans, 21 to 11: Democrats, 27 to 27; Southern 
Members, 21 to 0. 


8 = Agreed to, 61 to 30; Republi- 
cans, 24 to 10; Democrats, 37 to 20; Southern 
5 Boo 
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Apr. 


Apr. 6, 1960 


Apr. 


, SRR AAN ee I ETE EA EN Dirksen 


Subject 


Question voted on 


Ervin (Democrat of North Carolina)-McClellan (Democrat of 
Arkansas) amendment to the referees plan, which amendment 
would require that if . — hear Negroes applications for 
voting certificates, the judges must follow the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure by ieee in opponents to the applications 
and holding adve gs before deciding each case. 


4 — —— 40 2 ——ç7ꝙ—ͤ —: .. C Kuche] (Republican of Baller e motion to table Ervin amend- 


TTT 


June 22,1960 | Antisegregation amendment 


Aug. 9,1960 | FEPC, school assistance 


ment to the bill, which amendment would limit the implemen- 
tation of the referees plan to congressional elections, 

Dirksen (Republican, of Illinois) motion to table Johnston (Dem- 
ocrat, of South Carolina) amendment to pt. III, which amend- 
ment would exempt the records for primary and special elec- 
tions from the requirement that voting records must be 
preserved for 22 months. 

Dirksen (Republican, of Illinois) motion to table Carroll Dem- 
ocrat, of Colorado) amendment to the referees provision, which 
amendment would permit the courts to waive the requirements 
that a Negro seeking a court certificate to vote must prove he 
tried to register with State authorities and was rejected after a 
pattern of discrimination was found by the courts. 

Dirksen 5 , of Illinois) motion Yo table Ellender (Dem- 
ocrat, of Louisiana) amendment, which amendment would 
strike the voting referees provision from pt. VI of the bill. 

ae publican, of Illinois) amendment to the referees 
plan, ich amendment would specify that a 2 should 
not allow a Negro whose application had been challenged by 
State officials to vote provisionally unless the court was satis- 
fied that the re met State . ſor voting. 

Passage of the bill, as amended. H. R. 8601, as finally 
by the Senate and House and signed by the President. differed 
as follows from the bill first 8 yy the House and re 
to the Senate, amended. Pt. VI was amended to provide 
that referee’s hearings be held ex pee and that the court set 
the time and place of the hearing. Pt. VI was also amended 
to permit Negroes to vote provisionally, in spite of a challenged 
application, only if the court was satisfied the Negro met State 
voting qualifications. 

uson (Democrat, of Washington) motion to table Javits 
(Republican, of New York) amendment to independent 
necies appropriation, which amendment tot Prohibit 
unds for the construction of airport facilities which 

— contain ted facilities. 

Clark (Democrat, of Pennsylvania) motion to table 8. 3823, a 

bill providing for the establishment of a President’s Commis. 

sion on Equal Job Opportunity and suthorizing Federal 
assistance to areas desegregating schoo! 


Vote 


Johnson, nay. _Rejected, 29 to 64; Republi- 


cans, 3 to 32; „ 26 to 32: Southern 
Members, 20 
Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 72 to 16; bli- 
cans, 32 to ; Democrats, 40 to 16; Southern 
E AN ny . — to, 68 to 18; Republi- 
„ yea, y ; Repu 
cans, 30 to 0; Democrats, 38 to 18; sou: 


Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 62 to 32; Republi- 
cans, 8 tof; Democrats, 34 to 26; southern 
Members, 20 to 2. 


to, 58 to 29; 
mocrats, 35 to 1 


; south- 
ern Members. io to 0. 


Johnson, Agreed to. 54 to 28; 
licans. 210 24 Democrats, 62 to 455 
Members, 16 to 0. 


Re 


Significant record votes of Lyndon Johnson on procedural questions related to civil rights legislation 


Question voted on 


Jı 1946 
July 10,1946 


July 21,1947 


Feb. 7, 1049 


Mar. 11, 1949 do 


Discharge motion, lynching bill 


Ralo poll tar DL actin rere kitiinin 


— Wednesday, proceedings, FEPC 


Adjournment, poll tax bill 


%%% a a a — 


!!!!! TTT... ͤ cs eh plans sence SE 
TATAE Lal a MoS tual V Arnat i 
Mar. 17, 1949 pff. AORTA SE CREE LH. | 


„r 


A motion to discharge the Rules Committee from further con- 
sideration of H.R. 801, a bill to assure to persons within re 
jurisdiction of every State due process of law and equal protec- 
tion of the 5 to prevent the crime of lynching er 

A motion to di: the Rules Committee from further con- 
sideration of H. Rei 1024, a bill to eliminate the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in Federal elections 

A motion to agree to H. Res. 110, a resolution for consideration of 
H.R. 1024, an anti-poll-tax bill. 


Motion to disch the Rules Committee from further con- 
sideration of H. 131, calling for consideration of H. R. 7, & 
bill to ban the poll tax as a prerequisitue for voting in federal 


elections. 
0 fe agree to H. Res. 131, calling for the consideration of 


7 votes were taken June 5 (2), June 19, June 26, and July 10 ‘th 

All were attempts b opponents ga FEPC to, dispense W 

er business, in this case “‘fu calls o 
the calendar by supporters — FEPC so that the FEPC dal 
might be brou cht to floor from committee. 

Opponents of FEPC voted — there were only 11 southern nay 
votes cast on the 7 roll Rollcalls Nos, 1, 2, 6, and 7 were 
meted contested. On the 8 sup 3 of FEPC voted 

t business could be dispense 

Pickett | 8 of cee motion to adjourn before acting on 

H.R. 29, an anti-poll-tax bi 


Vote on 8. Res. 47, which would discharge the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee from further consideration of 8, Res. 15, which resolu- 
tion would amend the cloture rule to apply cloture to motions 
which propose cloture on a bill. 

Lucas (Democrat, of Hinom motion to table Russell (Democrat, 
of Georgia) ap) the decision of the Chair, which de- 
cision was tha Sture 8 sh ¥ pote to motion to aor 8. Res, 
— “prey resolution w amend the cloture rul 

“Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the Sdamenk of the 
Senata: the decision was that cloture applied to the motion 
to consider 8. Res. 15, which would amend cloture rule. 

Lucas (Democrat, of Illinois) motion that the Senate stand in 
recess until Mar, 12, 1949. The recess cut off efforts to stay in 
session and continue the cloture debate. 

amendment to 8. Res. 15, 


ployed as 
Baldwin CRepabilons, of Gor of Sp abe ee 8 
of Massachusetts) amendment to the cloture rule. wi 
amendment would enable 34 of the Mamas Fut orang to —.— 
cloture on any matter except changes in the te rules. 


8 nay. reed to, 256 to 114; Repub- 
licans, 146 to Democrats, 106 to 111; 
southern enkas, 4 to 81. 


Johnson, nay. ees to, 251 to 85; Repub- 
licans, 125 to 3; Democrats, 123 to 82; 
southern Members, 10 to 70. 

Johnson, nay. Agreed to, 250 to a 1 N 0 
licans, 123 to 3; 0 ie to 81; 


ito, 5 08 to 110 Repub- 


to 5 


Johnson, Agreed to, 265 to 105; Repub- 
lican, 76 t to 10; ‘Democrats, 85 to 95; south- 
ern Members, 4 to 80. 

Johnson voted yea on the first 4 votes and was 
absent on the last 3. 


Johnson, yea. Rejected, 299 to 85; 
Republicans, 6 b 221; Democrats, 85 to 77; 
southern Members, 81 to 12. 

Johnson, nay. Rejected, 31 to 56; Republi- 

cans, 31 to 7; r 
Members, 0 to 2 


Johnson, nay. Rejected, 41 to 


; Republi- 
cans, 16 to yk Democrats, 25 to 
Members 2 to 18. 


southern 


8 Do sustained, 41 2 
46; Re publicans, 16 to 23; Democrats, 25 


gei eee Republi- 
34; Democrats, 45 to 4; southern 


Johnson, nay. Rejected, 14 to 72; Republi- 
cans, ö to 83; by Doe ca 5 to 39; southern 
Members, 1 to 18. 


Johnson, nay. Re 29 to 57; Republi- 
12 to 30; Democrats, 17 to'27; south. 
ern Members, 2 to 17. 
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May 19, 1950 


July 12, 1950 


July 7, 1953 
Jan. 


4. 1957 


June 20, 1957 


July 16,1957 | Motion to consider, 1957 civil rights bil 


Question voted on 


Myers (Democrat, of Pennsylvania) amendment to S. Res. 15, 
which amendment would apply cloture to all matters, in- 
cluding the Senate rules, by a constitutional majority (49 


Senators). 

(Republican, of Nebraska) amendment as a substitute 
for S. Res. 15, which amendment would make cloture Sob 7) 
cable to all business, boy proposals to change the 
vote of 24 of the total Senate membership. 

Lucas (Democrat, of Illinois) motion to invoke cloture on his 
motion to begin consideration of S. 1728, a bill to establish a 
permanent Fair Em pe ein Practices Commission. 

Lucas (Democrat, of Illinois) motion to invoke cloture on his 
motion to begin ‘consideration of S. 1728. 


Taft r of Ohio) motion to table, Anderson Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico) motion to consider ‘adoption of Senate 
rules for the 83d Cong.; Anderson’s motion was preliminary 
to an attempt to modi y ‘rule XXII to facilitate the imposition 
of cloture and limitation of debate. 

Johnson (Democrat, of Texas) motion to table, Anderson (Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico) motion to consider Adoption of Senate 
rules for the 85th Cong.; the Anderson motion was preliminary 
to an attempt to modify rule XXII to facilitate the imposition 
of cloture and limitation of debate. 

Russell (Democrat, of Gerogia) —— of order against Knowland 
(Republican, of California) objection to referral of H.R. res 
a House-passed civil rights bill, to the Judic — — — 

Knowland (Republican of California) motion to table Dir 
( ublican of ne perpen motion to reconsider the vote ive —— 
the Russell point of order was rejected. 

Knowland ( ey WE E of California) motion to proceed to con- 
sideration of 


Vote 


Johnson, nay. 17 
cans, 4'to 38; Democrats, 18 13 to 
Members, 1 to 18 


Johnson, yea. Passed, 63 to 23; 1 — 
31 to s; Democrats, 29 to’ 15; southern 
Members, 18 to 1. 


Johnson, nay. Rejected, 52 to 32; Repub- 
licans cans, 33 to 6; Democrats, 19 to 26; southern 
Members. 

Johnson, nay. Rejected, 55 to 33; Repub- 
licans, 33 33 to 6; Democrats, 22 to 27; southern 
Members, 0 to 21. 

Johnson, yea. Agreed 
licans, 20 to 15; l 
ern Members, 21 to 0. 


—— re 
southern 


Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 55 to 38; 
cans, 28 to 17; Democrats, 27 to 21; 
Members, 21 to 1. 


Republi- 
southern 


Johnson, yea. Point of order rejected, 39 to 
45; Republicans, 5 to 34; Democrats, 34 to 
11; southern Members, 22 to 0. 

Johnson. nay. Agreed to, 49 to 36; Republi- 
cans, 37 to 3; Democrats, 12 to 33; southern 
Members, 0 to 22. 

Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 71 to 18; Republi- 
cans, 42 to 0; 8 29 to 18; southern 
Members, 4 to 18. 


98 — Motion of referral, 1957 civil rights bill Morse (Democrat, of Oregon) motion to refer H.R. 6127 to the | Johnson, yea. "Rejected, 35 to 54; Republi- 
Judiciary Committee with instructions to report the bill back, cans, 4 to wi e 31 to 10; southern 
within 7 days, with or without amendment. Members, 22 

Aug. 27,1957 | Motion of referral, jury trial provision Thurmond K emocrat, of South Carloina) motion to send the | Johnson, nay. Rejected, 18 to 66; Republi- 
n provision of the House to the Senate Judi- cans, 0 2 e 18 to 26; southern 
8 Members, 17 to 4 
e en en wae eps nee Johnson aberat, of — motion to adjourn until the next | Johnson, yea. Agreed to, bey de. Republi- 
day to prevent An emocrat, of New Mexico) from cans, 23 to 10; Democrats, 50 13; southern 
mal a motion to consider the adoption of new Senate rules. Members, 22 to 0. 
Jan. 9, 109 1 SRP ⁵˙ —— — V:: SEN PASNEW Fe Johnson (Democrat, of Texas) motion to table Anderson (Demo- | Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 60 to 36; Republi- 
crat, of New Mexico) motion to consider adoption of Senate cans, 20 to 14; Democrats, 40 to 22; southern 
rules for the 86th Cong. (S. Res. 5). The Anderson motion Members, 22 to 0. 
2 browses for * gn of all 85th Cong. rules except rule 
: cei d called for immediate consideration of a revised 
rule 
Jau. 12, 199 (ON ee Douglas Eee of Illinois) amendment to Johnson (Demo- it ona nay. Rejected, 28 to 67; Republi- 
crat, of Texas)-Dirksen Bp onc grees of oe SF gee (8. to 24; Democrats, 20 to 43; southern 
Res. 5), which resolution would revise rule x Douglas Members, 0 to 22. 
amendment would enable a — — of thom Renate membership 
to limit debate 15 days after 16 Senators a cloture motion. 

8 T OEE LS EE Cee —————— Morton (Republican, of Kentucky) amendment to Johnson | Johnson, nay. Rejected, 36 to 58; Repub- 
(Democrat, of Texas), 3 onian, of Ilinois) pro- licans, 12 — 20; 8 24 to 38; south- 
posal (S. Res, 5) to revise rule XXII. Morton amendment | ern Mem 
would enable 3/5 of the Senators ee to shut off debate, 

instead 1 78. 

DDD JC”... TREN SEEI S e of H. Res. 5, the Jen (Democrat, of Texas), Johnson, yea. Passed, 72 to 22; Repub- 
05 ksen (Republican, ‘of Illinois) proposal, which would licans, 28 to 3; Democrats, 44 t0 19; southern 
— 2/8 of the Senators voting to impose cloture on any Members, 6 to 1 
ma 

Sept. 14,1959 | Suspension of the rules, Civil Rights Com- Hayden (Democrat, of Arizona) motion to suspend the rules so | Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 71 to 18; Republi- 
mission. as to permit legislation to extend the life of 1 Gip Rights cans, 28 to 1; Democrats, 43 to 17; southern 
Moti f t e — 8 1 8 — 55 9 furth J eves! e 3 28 to 61; Republi- 
Feb. 16,1960 otlon of postponement................-....- ussell of Georgia) motion postpone ‘urther | Johnson, na epu! 
consideration of ot elvit rights proposals until Feb. 23, 1960. ang 155 to zi ; Democrats, 24 to 34; —— 
embers, 
Mar. 10,1960 | Cloture, 1960 civil rights bill Douglas (Democrat, of Illinois), Javits 88 of New | Johnson, nay.. Rejected, 42 to 53; Republi- 
York) motion to limit debate by invoking cloture on the civi! cans, 12 to 20; Democrats, 30 to 33; sout! 
rights debate. Members, 0 to 22. 
Mar. 24,1960 | Motion of referral, 1960 civil rights bill Eastland (Democrat of Mississippi) motion that H.R. 8601, | Johnson, nay, Rejected, 19 to 72: Republi- 
passed by the House, be referred to the Judiciary Committee cans, 1 ; Democrats, 18 to 42; southern 
with no time limit for returning it to the Senate. Menibers, 18 to 4 
Mar. 30,1960 | Motion to consider 1960 civil rights bill. . Johnson (Democrat, of Texas) motion to begin consideration of Johnson, yea. Agreed to, 71 to 17: Republi- 
the committee-reported version of H.R. 8601, the House- cans, 30 to 0; Democrats, 41 to 17: southern 
Civil Rights Act of 1960. Members, 4 to 1 
Apr. 8,1960 | Motion of recommittal, 1960 civil rights bill. Dirksen ae can, of Illinois) motion to table Eastland | Johnson, ia "aed to, 70 to 19; Repub- 
(Democrat, of Mississippl) motion to recommit H.R. 8601, licans, 29 to 0; j; Democrats, 41 to 19; southern 
the civil rights bill, to the Senate Judiciary Committee. Members, 
Mar. 24,1960 | Motion of referral, 1960 civil rights bill Johnson (Democrat, of Texas) motion that H.R. 8601 be referred Johnson, 5 8 ge N 86 to 5; Re —. 


to the Judiciary Committee with instructions that it be re 


ported back by Mar. 29. 


licans, 31 to 0; Democrats, 55 to 5; sout 
Members, 17 to 5. 


Civ. RIGHTS PLANKS OF PLATFORMS ON WHICH 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON RAN FOR THE SENATE 


THE 1948 TEXAS DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORM 


We recognize in the fullest degree our ob- 
ligation to the colored race. As evidence of 
our good faith, there is now in operation in 
Texas a program calculated to improve im- 
measurably the educational, economic, and 
health standards of these citizens. 

We must continue and expand this pro- 
gram, which during this biennium is turn- 
ing approximately $6 million in State funds 
into Negro higher education channels, in ad- 
dition to the amount being spent for primary 
and secondary education. We hail this pro- 
gram as preliminary proof to the world that 
Texas is capable of carrying out equitable and 
justly its responsibilities to the Negro race. 


We are opposed to the Federal FEPC, as 
representing arbitrary interference by the 
Federal Government in the relationship of 
different groups of people, 

We adhere to the wise and time-tested 
policy of segregation and pledge the party 
to a continued support of the constitutional 
provisions for separate schools. 

THE 1954 TEXAS DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORM 

We deplore the unwarranted invasion of 
States’ rights represented by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court's segregation decision. Believ- 
ing strongly in the right of local people to 
run local schools, we view with alarm and 
disfavor any attempt to substitute Federal 
for local and State control 

We urge that every legal means be used to 
continue our public schools as they are to- 


day, on the separate but equal basis set out 
in the Texas constitution. Negro schools 
must be brought up to the same standards, 
in building and teachers, as white schools so 
that true educational opportunity will pre- 
vail. 


THE 1960 TEXAS DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORM 

We reaffirm our conviction that local op- 
eration and control of the public schools is 
essential to the preservation of liberty and 
self-government. We urge strict adherence 
to all State laws guaranteeing local determi- 
nation in the operation of the public schools 
and pledge, by every legal means, to protect 
the rights and decisions of the people of local 
school districts in the operation and control 
of their schools. 


July 12, 1965 


Mr. Speaker, we need not belabor the 
evidence of fraud and dishonesty in 
Cook County, Ill. The evidence has 
been well documented from a number of 
sources and amply referred to in the full 
House debate on the voting rights bill 
last week. In addition, voting irregu- 
larities were fully documented in Texas 
with reference to the 1960 presidential 
election. As far back as 1948, Mr. John- 
son himself was affected by apparent 
voting irregularities in Texas. I refer to 
his Democratic primary victory egainst 
former Gov. Coke Stevenson of the U.S. 
Senate: 

In 1948 Lyndon Baines Johnson was 
certified by a 29 to 28 vote in the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of Texas as the 
winner of his party’s primary contest for 
the U.S. Senate over Gov. Coke Steven- 
son. The irregularities which gave John- 
son an 87-vote plurality are matters of 
publie record in Federal court proceed- 
ings. 

The Dallas Morning News of October 
29, 1948, wrote of Johnson’s “victory”: 

Can anyone with commonsense and integ- 
rity of mind fail to admit that a fair count 
of the ballots would have given Stevenson a 
majority in the second primary? That must 
be the verdict from any consideration based 
upon commonsense and common honesty. 


The following account of the irregu- 
larities in the vote count of precinct 13, 
Jim Wells County, bossed by LB. J. 's 
friend George Parr, is quoted from 
“Something Is Rotten in the State of 
Texas” by Gordon Schendel, Collier’s, 
June 9, 1951. 

And then on September 3, 1948, Parr-bossed 
Jim Wells precinct 13 became nationally 
famous when it singlehandedly reversed the 
outcome of Texas’ U.S. senatorial race, 6 days 
after the Democratic runoff primary, by add- 
ing 203 votes to its unofficial complete total— 
202 for Lyndon Johnson. Ex-Gov. Coke 
Stevenson thus was defeated by an 87-vote 
margin. For in Texas, as in practically all 
the solid South, an election is decided in the 
first and second (or runoff) Democratic pri- 
maries. 

Stevenson's outraged supporters demanded 
a recount of the controversial precinct 13 
vote. But even before any action was started, 
Johnson got a State court injunction pro- 
hibiting the newly elected county Democratic 
Executive Committee from eliminating any 
votes on the grounds of illegality, irregular- 
ity, or fraud in the holding of said election. 

Stevenson's charges of fraud immediately 
inspired three investigations: One conducted 
by his campaign managers, a second ordered 
by a Federal district court, and a third or- 
dered by the U.S, Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The preliminary Federal district court 
hearing in Fort Worth revealed some amaz- 
ing election procedures. Harry Lee Adams, 
an anti-Parr man who unexpectedly won the 
chairmanship of Jim Wells County's Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee in the July pri- 
mary, testified that B. F. Donald, Jr., its 
retiring secretary and cashier of Parr’s Alice 
bank, had flatly refused to turn over to him 
his predecessor’s copies of the runoff primary 
returns. During their argument Adams hast- 
ily had copied 10 names from the precinct 
13 poll list Donald held, together with the 
poll list numbers indicating their order of 
voting. Stevenson’s attorneys used Adams’ 
list to show the last 203 names of the 
claimed 1,044 total had been fraudulently 
added after the polls closed. 

Seven of the names Adams had copied 
bore poll list numbers indicating they had 
been among the last 203. The five of those 
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seven “voters” who were located testified they 
had not voted. Adams, and a Stevenson cam- 
paign manager who’d also briefly seen Don- 
ald’s list, both testified that whereas up to 
No. 842 the voters’ names had been written 
in black ink and in several different 
handwritings, from No. 842 on all had been 
written in blue ink and in the same hand- 
writing. In addition, they’d been written in 
alphabetical order—an order in which it is 
highly improbable voters would come to the 
polls. 

On the basis of this testimony, the court 
issued a temporary injunction barring Lyn- 
don Johnson’s name from the general elec- 
tion ballot, and scheduled simultaneous in- 
quiries by Federal commissioners in three 
Land of Parr counties, Jim Wells, Duval, and 
Zapata. 

However, at the commissioner's hearing in 
Jim Wells County, it was disclosed that the 
Parr machine had quickly developed an ex- 
planation for precinct 13’s 6-days-late larger 
return, to account for the 203 belatedly added 
votes. 

The Texas Election Bureau, the Alice news- 
papers which had reported election night's 
smaller, 841-vote return, the several witnesses 
(including a newspaper editor) who'd testi- 
fied or signed affidavits that they’d been given 
the 841-vote return by precinct 13’s election 
judge, pro-Parr Luis Salas, on election 
night—all were simply victims of hallucina- 
tion. Even the telegram in the election 
bureau's files relaying this return was a hal- 
lucination. The Parr machine, through its 
Charlie McCarthy, Salas, brazenly insisted 
the 1,044-vote return had been the only re- 
turn reported. 

The U.S. Commissioner was unable to ob- 
tain even one of the three required copies of 
Parr-bossed precinct 13’s election returns: 
Salas informed the court two had been 
stolen—his and one held by Donald. 

Seeking to subpena Donald, the Commis- 
sioner learned he’d crossed the border into 
Mexico. (Coincidentally, in Zapata County, 
the U.S. Commissioner there found all three 
copies of one precinct’s election returns had 
been stolen, And in Duval County, the Com- 
missioner was unable to subpena J. Campbell 
King, chairman of the county Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee and a business partner of 
the boss Parr, because he, too, had made a 
hurried trip into Mexico.) 

The Jim Wells Commissioner then tried to 
procure the third copy, which Salas said he'd 
left in a precinct 13 ballot box. Over vigor- 
ous objections from Lyndon Johnson's law- 
yers, the county’s 20 ballot boxes were 
brought into court—a few already empty, 
and most unlocked or with keys conven- 
iently attached. The first of precinct 13’s 
two boxes was opened and found to contain 
only ballots. 

Johnson's lawyers succeeded in postponing 
the opening of the other a day—for in the 
meantime Johnson himself, having failed to 
block the investigation through any other 
maneuvers, had flown to Washington. That 
same day, President Truman called for all 
Texans to back Johnson. And the following 
day, just as the remaining precinct 13 ballot 
box was to be opened—with horse opera tim- 
ing—an order arrived from Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black quashing the Federal in- 
vestigations. 

By the time the U.S. Senate investigators 
arrived on the scene, all of Duval County’s 
ballots had been burned. Thus all three in- 
vestigations were abortively ended. Supreme 
Court Justice Black's order also had dissolved 
the temporary Federal injunction barring 
Johnson’s name from the general election 
ballot. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is worthwhile 
to separate for my purposes today the 
record of Lyndon Johnson and the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties on the 
issue of repeal of the poll tax. In the 
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interest of historical accuracy, I wish 
to correct certain observations which 
President Lyndon B. Johnson made in 
his press conference of April 27, 1965, 
relating to his position on the poll tax. 

The question asked at Mr. Johnson’s 
press conference was: 

Your voting rights bill is moving toward 
completion in the Senate this week. Do you 
think that the proposal—the amendment 
to abolish the poll tax—would make this 
unconstitutional? Do you think it would 
damage the passage of the bill in the House? 
And what do you think about it generally? 


And the Presidential response was: 

I think that that is being worked out in 
conferences they’re having today and they 
will have in the next few weeks. I have 
always opposed the poll tax. I am opposed 
to it now. I have been advised by constitu- 
tional lawyers that we have a problem in 
repealing the poll tax by statute. 

For that reason, while a Member of Con- 
gress, I initiated and supported a constitu- 
tional amendment to repeal the poll tax in 
Federal elections. I think the bill as now 
drawn will not permit the poll tax to be used 
to discriminate against voters, and I think 
the administration will have adequate au- 
thority to prevent its use for that purpose. 

I have asked the Attorney General, how- 
ever, to meet with the various Members of 
the House and Senate who are interested in 
this phase of it and, if possible, to take every 
step that he can within constitutional 
bounds to see that the poll tax is not used 
as he discrimination against any voter, any- 
where. 


Yes, Mr. Johnson says he has “always” 
opposed the poll tax. In fact, Mr. John- 
son had 14 opportunities to vote directly 
or indirectly on the matter of the poll 
tax while he was in the Congress. On 
12 of these votes—every one down to 
1960—he voted against repeal. In 1949, 
while participating in a filibuster on the 
floor of the Senate, he made his posi- 
tion quite clear, saying: 

I believe that the proposed anti-poll-tax 
measures * * * is (sic) wholly unconstitu- 
tional and violates the rights of the States 
guaranteed by section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution. Believing that, I think I have 
the right to use my freedom to speak and 
stand on the floor of the Senate as long as I 
have the will, the determination, and the 
breath to oppose such a measure. 


I grant that the proposal in each case 
in which Mr. Johnson voted against the 
repeal of the poll tax was to achieve the 
result by statute, rather than by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

But Mr. Johnson did not show enthu- 
siasm to end the poll tax by amending the 
Constitution. In spite of his statement 
yesterday that he “initiated” the con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish the poll 
tax when he was in Congress, one has 
only to look at the record to find that not 
until 1959 did Senator Johnson join 60 
other Senators in cosponsoring Senator 
HolLAxND's constitutional amendment. 
That measure had been introduced in 
every Congress since 1949 without his 
cosponsorship. 

In the great tradition of George Orwell, 
the President has now started rewriting 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am appending to these remarks a 
table recording how President Johnson 
voted each time repeal of the poll tax was 
under consideration while he was a 
Member of the Congress. This table also 
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shows total vote by party of the Members 
of the Chamber, in which Mr. Johnson 
was serving. The table shows that 91 
percent of the Republican votes on these 
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14 rollealls were cast against the poll tax 
whereas only 53 percent of the votes on 
the Democrat side were against the poll 
tax. 


Lyndon Johnson’s voting record on legislation to repeal the poll tax 


Republicans Democrats 
Date Chamber Johnson position 
For poll | Against | For poll | Against 
tax repeal) poll tax tax repeal) poll tax 
repeal repeal 
Substantive votes: 
Dec. 13, 1942. 131 3 120 $1 
May 25, 1943. 168 16 93 91 
June 12, 1945. 131 19 118 86 
July 21, 1947. 216 14 73 98 
Jan. 18, 1950.. 17 15 0 44 
7 32 16 24 
29 3 43 13 
15 18 22 32 
Do. 27 6 43 12 
Procedural votes: 
Oct. 12, 1942. Against (motion to discharge poll 125 3 123 82 
tax bill from Rules Committee). 
F Abi) (motion to consider poll tax 123 3 124 81 
May 24, 1943 do Against (motion to discharge poll 176 10 88 100 
tax bill from Rules Committee. 

i oN Agr NIAN a e cs SE a (motion to consider poll tax 176 10 85 95 
July 21, 1947. do.......| Paired against (motion to adjourn 221 0 77 85 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
note that whenever the issue of Federal 
protection of human rights has arisen in 
the Congress, a higher percentage of Re- 
publican Members have supported such 
proposals than the percentage on the 


other side of the aisle. This was as true 
in 1965 as it has been in every previous 
year. 

I append to these remarks the follow- 
ing notes which compare the legislative 
record of our two major parties in the 
field of civil rights over the course of 
the past 100 years: 

LEGISLATIVE COMPARISON 
Y THE REPUBLICAN RECORD (1854-1953) 


The Republican Party came into being 
primarily because of human rights. The 
first Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation on 
January 1, 1863. 

The following amendments to the Consti- 
tution were all adopted during Republican 
administrations and by Republican Con- 
gresses; 13th amendment, outlawing slavery; 
14th amendment, prohibiting States from 
abridging rights of citizens; 15th amend- 
ment, prohibiting States from denying the 
right to vote because of race. 

The first Civil Rights Acts (from 1866 to 
1871) were all passed by Republican-domi- 
nated Congresses and signed by Republican 
Presidents. In 1877, a Democratic Congress 
attempted to repeal most of the provisions 
of these laws, but President Hayes, a Repub- 
lican, vetoed the effort. 

Republicans established the Freedmen’s 
Bureau to assist newly freed slaves in find- 
ing homes and employment, 

In 1894, 39 provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act were repealed under President Cleveland 
and a strongly Democratic Congress. Re- 
peal of these sections by the Democrats elim- 
inated Federal statutory protection of the 
right to vote. 

Between Reconstruction and the Eisen- 
hower administration, no legislation was 
passed dealing directly with the status of 
Negroes. Republicans frequently made at- 
tempts, but their efforts went down to defeat 
by Democratic filibusters. 


before considering poll tax bill). 


IT. THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
(1953-61) 

In 1956, requested that Congress pass an 
act containing the following provisions: 

Creation of a six-member, bipartisan com- 
mission to investigate civil rights grievances. 

Creation of a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice, to be headed by an 
additional Assistant Attorney General. 

Authority for the Department of Justice 
to institute civil proceedings for the protec- 
tion of all constitutional rights. 

Broader statutes to protect voting rights, 
including civil remedies for enforcement. 

In 1959, submitted to Congress a program 
requesting: 

An antimob bill, making interference with 
a Federal court school-desegregation order a 
criminal offense. 

An antibombing bill, making it a criminal 
offense to cross a State line to avoid prose- 
cution for bombing a school or church, 

A bill to give the Justice Department the 
right to inspect voting records and to require 
the preservation of these records. 

Extension of the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission, : 

A bill to give statutory authority to the 
President's Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. 

A bill authorizing technical and financial 
aid to areas faced with school desegregation 
problems. 

Provision of emergency schooling for chil- 
dren of Armed Forces personne] in the event 
public schools should be closed by integra- 
tion disputes. 

These recommendations, diluted by Demo- 
crats in the Congress, became the Civi Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960, the first legislation 
passed on civil rights since Reconstruction. 
As passed, the most important elements were 
the establishment of the Commission on Civil 
Rights and provisions for protection of the 
right to vote. 


III. THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION (1961—65) 
Declined to use Presidential influence to 
Sway Democratic votes to modify Senate rule 
XXII (cloture) in both 1961 and 1963. (Vice 
President Johnson, while Senate majority 
leader, consistently opposed any significant 
modifications to curb filibustering.) 
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Refused to back a Republican move to give 
permanency to the Civil Rights Commission. 
Instead, in February 1963, asked only for a 
temporary extension of the Commission, 

The administration opposed numerous Re- 
publican attempts to attach antidiscrimina- 
tion clauses to legislation such as the Javits 
antidiscrimination amendments to the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction and to Farmers 
Home Loan Apppropriations Acts (May-June 
1963). Also opposed Sibal (Republican, of 
Connecticut) antidiscrimination amendment 
to medical education bill (May 1963). 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION IN 1963-64 


On January 31, 1963, 40 House Republi- 
cans introduced a comprehensive bill (H.R. 
3139) which would make the Civil Rights 
Commisssion permanent and expand its 
jurisdiction; establish a Federal Commis- 
Sion for Equality of Opportunity in Employ- 
ment; increase the authority of the Attor- 
ney General in obtaining relief for citizens 
discriminated against; assist schools in de- 
segregating; and create a presumption of 
literacy for voting purposes after six grades 
of school. 

On March 28, 1963, eight Republican Sena- 
tors introduced a series of bills designed to 
execute virtually all legislative recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Rights Commission. The 
program would require immediate steps to- 
ward school desegregation and increase the 
authority of the Attorney General in this 
field; assure nondiscrimination in public ac- 
commodations; make the Civil Rights Com- 
mission permanent; provide measures to- 
ward equal opportunity in housing and em- 
ployment; and provide that a sixth-grade ed- 
ucation constitutes literacy for all elections. 

On June 3, 1963, 30 Republican House 
Members: introduced identical bills author- 
izing the Attorney General to institute suits 
on behalf of citizens denied equal protection 
of the laws—a provision broader than any in- 
troduced by the administration Yet, the 
Attorney General testified that he had not 
read these bills and the administration has 
not endorsed them 

On February 28, 1963, President Kennedy 
sent to Congress his first civil rights message, 
asking that the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission be extended for 4 years; that a sixth- 
grade education constitute a presumption of 
literacy for voting in Federal elections, and 
that discrimination be prohibited in the reg- 
istration of voters, with temporary Federal 
referees appointed to determine qualifications 
of applicants when voting litigation was in 
progress. It was not until April 2 that Ken- 
nedy sent a draft bill on this subject to 
Congress. 

Finally, on June 19, 1963, the administra- 
tion submitted an omnibus proposal which 
reiterates the proposals of February 28, and 
also asks for legislation to accomplish the 
following: (1) authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate suits in behalf of citizens 
denied equal accommodation in business es- 
tablishments and other public places which 
“substantially affect” interstate commerce; 
(2) establish a Community Relations Serv- 
ice; (3) grant executive agencies discretion- 
ary authority to withhold Federal assistance 
from “any program or activity in which racial 
discrimination occurs”; and (4) give a stat- 
utory base for the Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION IN 1965 

A total of 23 Republican House Members 
and 10 Republican Senators introduced vot- 
ing rights bills before the administration bill 
was offered in mid-March. More than 60 
House Republicans eventually introduced 
such legislation, most following the pattern 
of the Ford-McCulloch bill. 

Congressman GERALD Forp called for the 
prompt enactment of voting rights legisla- 
tion February 28. 
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The administration bill, introduced only 
after weeks of serious disorder in Selma, Ala., 
contained no provisions for ending discrim- 
ination by devices other than literacy and 
related tests. It had no application where 
fewer than 50 percent of the voting-age pop- 
ulation was the object. of discrimination. As 
originally introduced, it was universally con- 
demned as inadequate by civil rights sup- 
porters. 


Civil rights bills: Votes on final passage 


[In percent} 
Yea Nay 
1957 
House: 
Republicans 90 10 
526 A aa sss 8 ee nen 52 48 
Senate: 
Republienns2s-~- L220 se..-.-2.2.- 100 0 
Denon 38 
1960 
House: 

Republicans 90 10 

Penn 66 a 
mate: 

Republicans 100 0 

D T ono » 7 30 

1 1964 
ouse: 

Republicans 79 21 
P 63 37 
Rel bli 82 18 

e . 
ä — . EE 69 31 
1965 
Republican 82 18 
D EE SE een 78 22 
Senate: 
Republicans 94 6 
P 73 27 


UNJUSTIFIED AND POLITICALLY IN- 
SPIRED CRITICISM OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON OF REPUBLICANS ON 
VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Burton], is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
over the weekend, the President of the 
United States criticized the Republican 
Members of the House for supporting a 
substitute motion on voting rights that, 
as he termed it, “would have seriously 
damaged and diluted the guarantee of 
the right to vote for all Americans.” As 
one of the maligned Republicans who, 
incidentally, like the great majority of 
my Republican colleagues, voted for the 
administration-backed voting rights bill 
on final passage, I rise in this Chamber 
today to express my deep resentment of 
the President's unjustified and politi- 
cally inspired criticism. 

Mr. Johnson is well aware of Republi- 
can support for civil rights legislation. 
Unless he has an unusually short 
memory—and, to my knowledege, this is 
one quality never before attributed to 
him—he certainly must know that with- 
out the active support of Republican 
Members of this House the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 would not have become law. 
Not only did Republicans support this 
important legislation, but members of 
our party played a significant role in 
shaping the bill that was finally accepted 
by this body. In considerable measure 
due to Republican efforts, the finished 
product on civil rights legislation in the 
last session was far superior to the raw 
material that was originally introduced. 
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What Republicans successfully did in 
1964 with the Civil Rights Act they 
sought to do this year with the voting 
rights bill; namely, to make it a more 
meaningful and effective piece of legis- 
lation. The Republican substitute, for 
example, would have protected the citi- 
zen in his right to vote in every State, 
not in just a few, as under the adminis- 
tration bill. It would have provided 
remedies against dishonest election prac- 
tices in all States, a subject completely 
ignored in the administration bill. How 
can the President, with any degree of 
sincerity, say that these efforts would 
have “seriously damaged and diluted the 
guarantee of the right to vote for all 
Americans?” 

As a Republican, who in good con- 
science has supported civil rights legis- 
lation, I resent this criticism. And par- 
ticularly do I resent it coming from 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, who, while a 
former Member of this and the other 
body, compiled a sorry record on civil 
rights matters. I congratulate the Pres- 
ident on haying finally embraced the 
cause of civil rights, but his late conver- 
sion hardly carries with it license to con- 
demn without warrant honest, conscien- 
tious, bona fide efforts to improve 
legislation in this area. 

In this situation, Mr. Johnson is like 
the long-time ne’er-do-well who finally 
got religion. Once possessed of same, 
he sets about to call everybody else, good 
and bad, to repentance. While we com- 
mend him for his zeal, we might suggest 
that he take some pains to see that it is 
properly directed. Certainly there is 
room for a divergence of opinion with 
respect to the best methods whereby vot- 
ing rights for all Americans can be se- 
cured. And the President of the United 
States should be fair enough to recog- 
nize this. His statement of the weekend 
should be retracted, with apologies to all 
concerned. 

There is something altogether amaz- 
ing, and quite ludicrous, in the spectacle 
of Lyndon Baines Johnson castigating 
Republicans for diluting and damaging 
legislation dealing with civil rights. It 
is too bad for the entertainment of all 
of us that this same President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson never had the opportu- 
nity to similarly sit in judgment on Con- 
gressman and later Senator Lyndon 
Baines Johnson of Texas with respect to 
the latter’s record on civil rights. If the 
good faith efforts in furtherance of civil 
rights by Republicans in 1965 merit Pres- 
idential wrath, then surely, to be consist- 
ent, President Johnson, had he been in 
the White House at the time, would have 
been obligated to denounce in forceful 
and unequivocal terms the civil rights 
record of Congressman and Senator 
Johnson. Fortunately for the latter, the 
civil righteous President Johnson had not 
yet come to the Presidency. 

It is interesting to speculate, however, 
on what President Johnson might have 
said to Congressman or Senator Johnson 
when: 

He voted on six different occasions 
against proposals to abolish the poll tax. 

He voted six times against measures 
which would have prohibited discrimina- 
tion in individual Federal programs. 
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He voted twice .against legislation 
which would prohibit and punish the 
crime of lynching. 

He voted on two occasions in support 
of segregation in the Armed Forces. 

He vote against the establishment of 
5 Fair Employment Practices Commis- 

on. 

He voted in favor of the perpetuation 
of segregation policies in the District of 
Columbia. 

He voted to send the 1957 civil rights 
bill proposed by President Eisenhower to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee where 
it would have died. 

He voted four times in support of 
amendments to weaken the 1957 bill by 
limiting its scope to voting rights instead 
of all civil rights. 

He voted to table a constitutional 
amendment in 1960 which would have 
abolished the poll tax as a requirement 
to vote in Federal elections—he switched 
on final passage, voted for the measure. 

He voted 14 times in support of weak- 
ening amendments to the Eisenhower- 
sponsored 1960 civil rights bill and 
against amendments aimed at strength- 
ening it, including one which would have 
provided for the Presidential appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars to enroll 
Negroes to vote. 

He voted against an amendment to the 
1960 independent agencies appropriation 
bill to ban the use of Federal funds for 
airport construction of segregated 
facilities. 

He voted against legislation to estab- 
lish a President’s Commission on Equal 
Job Opportunities and to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to areas desegregating 
schools. 

With the President’s record on civil 
rights such as it is, it is little wonder 
that some of us had difficulty in taking 
kindly to, or even seriously, his recent 
criticism. Unlike the White House syco- 
phant who “sleeps each night a little bet- 
ter, a little more confidently because 
Lyndon Johnson is his President,” I find 
that, with posturings such as the Presi- 
dent indulged in over the weekend, it’s 
sometimes difficult to get to sleep at all. 


FUNNY MONEY 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore (Mr. 
Farnum). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr, Battin] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, we will 
this week be considering the removal 
of silver from our coinage system. This 
action is far reaching and the con- 
sequences will be felt throughout the 
world. In view of that fact, I call to 
the attention of the House a series of 
articles by Mr. Carl Ritter. 

Mr. Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego 
Union’s financial editor, has written an 
excellent series of articles on the coin- 
age problem. He has thoroughly an- 
alyzed and studied the problem and 
makes some most pertinent predictions 
about the nightmare that will result 
from the introduction of silverless funny 
money. Before we undermine the con- 
fidence of the citizens of this country 
and the world in the value of coins and 
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currency, I recommend the articles for 
consideration and have asked permis- 
sion that they be inserted in the RECORD. 

These articles appeared in sequence on 
June 6, 9, 11, 13, and 16, 1965, and July 
2, 4, and 6, 1965: 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON SILVER: COINAGE PROB- 
LEM WON'T END HERE 
(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union’s 
financial editor) 

Now that the United States is all set to 
take another Brobdingnagian step down Er- 
satz Avenue with further debasement of its 
monetary system through eliminating silver 
from quarters and dimes and sharply re- 
ducing silver in half-dollar pieces, one is 
forced to wonder anew where this road really 
leads. 

The heraldry attending President John- 
son’s pronouncement to the effect that mak- 
ing American money funny will be good for 
the Nation had for some of us simple souls 
a tinny sound. 

Tinny—appropriately enough. 

The ring of the heralds’ trumpeting some- 
how failed to release any great welling of 
pride, satisfaction and relief inside of us. 
Rather, there persisted a nagging suspicion 
that this country was about to sacrifice more 
of its honor to political 

We who apparently are in a humble mi- 
nority agree, perhaps, that there is no other 
route open now, but we do wonder if crisis 
action, relating to gold backing for the dol- 
lar, silver backing for certificates and intrin- 
sic precious metal support for coins, couldn’t 
have been avoided by national planners 
strong enough to place discipline, intelli- 
gence and integrity ahead of popularity. 

Nothing better exemplifies the whole 
phony attitude of many officials in regard 
to the money situation than the recent farce 
about minting 45 million new silver dollars. 

After all the silver dollars ever minted by 
the United States had disappeared from cir- 
culation because Americans had became 
squeamish over the administration’s funny 
money attitudes, how could anyone be naive 
enough to imagine that minting 45 million 
more silver dollars—likely backdated to the 
1920’s or 1964 in another double-dyed bit— 
could possibly accomplish anything basic? 

Any sixth-grader engaged in the honest 
hobby of coin collecting could have informed 
official Washington that the new silver dol- 
lars would disappear overnight. The admin- 
istration finally reneged on the plan. 

The coinage battle will be far from resolved 
with the newly announced plan. 

It is quite possible that after more than 
2,500 years in which silver coinage has served 
mankind that it could close out its career 
in coinage. The world’s commercial and in- 
dustrial demands are voracious and silver is 
searce. 

But subtle's the word. 

The introduction of a new coinage system 
suggests all sorts of economic and psycho- 
logical nuances. 

The United States has had relatively minor 
coinage system changes since the original 
Republic Coinage Act of 1792. The present 
silver coinage system has been operating 
since 1873. 

Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the 
Treasury in the late 1700’s, managed to get 
Congress to adopt a bimetal standard, both 
gold and silver, although there was powerful 
pressure for simply a gold standard. Hamil- 
ton wanted silver in the U.S. coinage picture 
because of wide circulation of Spanish silver 
coins in this country and the great public 
confidence in them. 

The resulting monetary law established 
US. subsidiary coinage of 90 percent silver. 

History records that during Andrew Jack- 
son’s administration, when a financial crisis 
arose, banks and commercial establishments 
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flooded the country with paper small change 
far exceeding the amount of hard money in 


circulation. The paper became scornfully 
known as “Jackson tokens” and shin- 
plasters.” 


The people then insisted on intrinsic worth 
and got it. 

Now a critical new era in coinage begins to 
unfold. This column predicted it 2 years 
ago. 


REFLECTIONS ON SILVER: COIN NIGHTMARE 
POSSIBLE 

(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union’s 
financial editor) 

Within the next few weeks, possibly within 
the next few days, the U.S. coinage situation 
is likely to begin turning into some kind 
of nightmare. 

The reason is that silver is on its way out 
of American coins. Yesterday, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee went a 
step beyond President Johnson’s recommen- 
dations and voted to discontinue using silver 
in the half dollar as well as in smaller coins. 

If the legislation passes, American sub- 
sidiary coins will be deprived of intrinsic 
worth except for the minor value of copper 
and nickel. You can also rule out silver 
in silver dollars, too, although the committee 
failed to come really clean on intent by 
voting merely a ban on mining silver dollars 
for the last 5 years. 

Almost certainly, the legislation will be 
approved, because we are virtually in crisis. 

This will accelerate what already is in 
motion: Silver-content coins will be driven 
out of circulation. Gresham's law can be 
expected to prove valid again. The bad 
money will drive out the good. 

Unless history reverses itself, the people 
will not buy the forthcoming reassurances 
from administration sources that the new 
coins will represent good money, with pur- 
chasing power unaltered. 

The coins shortage could develop into a 
frightful thing. 

Business is likely to suffer severely. So 
could the consumer. 

But the greatest danger of all seems to 
rest in experiences of the past which show 
that whenever currency with intrinsic value 
disappeared completely from a national 
monetary system, the individual nation 
sooner or later found its currency losing 
substantially all value. 

In the Grecian city-States of long ago, 
this was the case. It also was true no longer 
ago than World War II, when Italy, Germany, 
and Japan fell victim. 

Only the British among free world na- 
tions today offer coins without intrinsic 
worth, and certainly anyone is well accom- 
panied who considers that country’s mone- 
tary perspicacity open to doubts. 

The dangerous area Britain has entered 
and the United States seems bound to pen- 
etrate shortly is illuminated in the following 
comment by Simon D. Straus, a precious- 
metals authority: 

“Confidence is a strange and delicate an- 
imal. It is not created by telling people 
they must be confident. It can disappear 
overnight, 

“Confidence is something that represents 
the trust and faith of a country’s entire pop- 
ulation—not just a few experts in monetary 
theory. 

“Great empires have fallen when public 
confidence has been withdrawn; small na- 
tions have triumphed over great odds when 
public confidence in their leaders has been 
established.” 

France, starting with the late 1950's, has 
been going the hard-money route under Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle. Instead of contin- 
uing to damn the general for preferring our 
gold and silver instead of our dollars, perhaps 
we should look into French history. France 
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had abandoned intrinsic value coinage short- 
ly before World War II. 

Why did she revert to silver coins if silver 
does not actually serve to maintain confi- 
dence in a nation’s currency? 

REFLECTIONS ON SILVER: FRANCE PROVIDES 
COINAGE EXAMPLE 

(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union's 
financial editor) 

The last word from Washington, D.C., 
is that the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has confirmed its decision to rec- 
ommend elimination of silver from all U.S. 
coins while the Senate Banking Committee 
has voted the same with the exception it 
favors retaining some silver in half-dollar 
coins. It would reduce the silver content 
to 40 from 90 percent. 

Legislators have been strangely silent 
about this business of changing the world’s 
No. 1 coinage system—changing it presto, 
just like that. 

The implication seems to be that no great 
problem is involved. 

Well, we shall see. 

Meanwhile, minimum prudence dictates 
that we, as a nation, at least look at what 
happened when silver was taken out of coin- 
age in other highly civilized countries. 

France presents an interesting case for 
study. 

After France abandoned coinage of intrin- 
sic value and suffered the ravages of World 
War II, the French franc fell in value from 
20 to the dollar to 500 to the dollar. 

Gen, Charles de Gaulle came into power 
late in the decade of the fifties determined 
to bolster the franc. He issued a new franc, 
equal in value to 100 of the old francs. To 
go hand in hand with the new franc, De 
Gaulle brought out first a 5-franc silver coin 
and made it law that a Frenchman can ex- 
change 5 single-franc nickel coins for the 
silver coin. 

The Frenchman today also can obtain 10 
of France's new 10-franc silver coins for one 
100-franc paper note. 

De Gaulle reasoned that the fact the 
French Government stood ready to offer 
something of intrinsic value for something 
without intrinsic value provided an aura of 
confidence to all French currency in circu- 
lation. 

The French citizen is thus assured with 
the silver coins—the smaller one of which 
has approximately 40 cents’ worth of silver 
in it at today’s silver market price—he has 
protection against drastic loss of buying 


power. 

Simply having silver available to the citi- 
zen is sufficient to instill confidence in 
France's entire monetary system, so far as he 
is concerned. The French Government's 
strong accumulation of gold reserves in re- 
cent years bolsters confidence more, 

A trend has been noted throughout the 
world toward resumption of silver coinage by 
countries which once abandoned it. These 
include Italy, Germany, Austria, and France. 

The minting of silver coins of relatively 
large denominations has been resumed by 
these nations as well as by Mexico and Japan. 

These governments were convinced that 
coinage of intrinsic value created public con- 
fidence, as long as the intrinsic value re- 
mains a significant fraction of the face value. 

In February 1966 Australia will implement 
a basic money reform, changing from pounds, 
shillings, and pence to a decimal system, cre- 
ating a new standard unit, the dollar, and 
providing for a 50-cent silver coin. 

REFLECTIONS ON SILVER: TREASURY Boosts 
COINAGE OUTPUT 

(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union's 
financial editor) 

This month the United States is turning 
out coins at an annual rate of more than 9 
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billion in an emergency-type buildup of 
production from the 4.3 billion level of 
fiscal 1964 and triple the 3 billion level of 3 
years earlier. 

All new coins are carrying last year’s date 
instead of the actual year of coinage. 

This is supposed to discourage coin dealers 
and collectors because nobody will really 
know whether the coins are actually of 1964 
or 1965 vintage and there is such a profuse 
outpouring of them that numismatic value 
will be nil. 

The Government’s surmisal is tempo- 
rarily correct, but there can be no denying 
that this date dishonesty is the kind of thing 
that loses respect for a nation’s government 
among people at home and abroad. 

Are the money managers actually more 
capable of managing money than the citi- 
zens themselves? History records not one 
example where fiat money benefitted the 
people. Yet we apparently are dedicated to 
it now. 

The subsitution of a base metal for silver 
in U.S. coins results from the belief there 
will not be enough silver to go around—to 
satisfy both the demands of subsidiary coin- 
age and industry. This pending shortage 
must be recognized although reduced silver 
content in coins coupled with certain evi- 
dences of good faith might solve the problem 
for many years. 

There is also the philosophical point of 
whether the people and their wishes, relat- 
ing to the money of their daily life, or indus- 
try should come first, if there is a one-or- 
the-other choice to be made. 

The Treasury is utilizing its silver stocks 
to supplement supply and to prevent the 
price of silyer from rising significantly above 
its monetary value of $1.29 an ounce. What 
is more, the Treasury's stock must be con- 
tinued to be used to prevent the price of 
silver from breaking through a second and 
even more critical ceiling. 

This second ceiling is the melt down price 
of $1.38-plus per ounce at which the silver 
content of subsidiary coins—dimes, quar- 
ters, and halves—is equivalent to their face 
value. So long as any significant numbers 
of silver coin of the current composition 
remain in circulation, and so long as there 
is no change in the balance of demand und 
supply, the Treasury will have to defend 
this price ceiling in some fashion to prevent 
U.S. coins from being driven out of 
circulation. 

The prospects for improvement of the 
silver supply situation are dim. 

The photography field is the major user 
of silver. The photo sensitivity of silver 
salts makes it essential for the film industry 
until a substitute is found. Eastman Kodak 
has been working on a substitute for many 
years. 

Silver also has high electrical conductivity, 
making it important for various wiring and 
electrical contact applications and it is used 
ir various forms of joining metals. 

Silver's corrosion resistance results in 
heavy demand from several other fields, 
including dentistry. 


COINAGE SITUATION TIED TO FREEDOM 


(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union's 
financial editor) 

There are two principal organized bodies 
in the United States engaged in the battle 
over silver in this country’s coinage. There 
is the Silver Users Association, which wants 
all silver coinage to be dropped, and the 
American Mining Congress, which wants 
some silver retained in subsidiary coins. 

The public comprises—so far as the silver 
battle is concerned—a relatively silent, un- 
organized, and idle third body. The public’s 
thoughts on retaining silver in coins are 
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neither much heard nor, apparently, sought 
at all. 

Yet, the public has the power to create 
chaos from any coin decision Congress makes, 

You may be sure a new coinage system is 
coming our way. But it is no secret that the 
transition to coins of likely infinitesimal in- 
trinsic value poses a tremendous threat to 
public confidence and to business itself. 

Small businesses are likely to suffer much 
more than large enterprises if a coin shortage 
of fully critical nature develops from the 
public taking high-content silver coins out 
of circulation on a wholesale basis before 
the new coins come out sometime in 1966. 

On a percentage-of-volume basis, small 
coins mean so much more to the small opera- 
tor—newsstands, for example. 

One of the suggestions for solving the 
silver dilemma came from the consulting 
firm of Groseclose, Williams & Associates of 
Washington, D.C., in a study for Cyrus J. 
Lawrence & Sons. It called for revaluing all 
silver in circulation by double. 

At first look, this startling proposal begs to 
be discarded and that is what the congres- 
sional committee did with it. However, there 
is something to be said for it, especially if it 
averts the serious business upset threatened 
by alternatives. 

On the negative side, of course, doubling 
silver coin values would mean holders of 
such coins would profit unduly. However, 
the silver coins held out of circulation now 
are so widely scattered, it is unlikely there 
would be many big killings. 

It might very well keep sufficient silver 
coins in circulation until the mints could 
provide their substitute supply and it would 
give silver money a legal tender value in 
excess of any prospective market value. 

Best bet now is that Congress will go the 
route of no silver in subsidiary coinage. If 
this takes place, what may we expect? 

In the first place, we will probably start 
getting more pressure from administration 
circles claiming everyone who sets aside 
silver coins is “unpatriotic,” like a person 
who travels abroad and buys French 
perfume. 

Even before this pressure builds up, Con- 
gress can be expected to pass an antimelting 
law. It is not illegal now to melt down U.S. 
coins for the silver content. However, it 
has not been practical to do so except in 
the case of the so-called silver nickels 
of World War II, minted in 1942 and 1943 
and containing silver worth roughly 7% 
cents at today’s market. 

Congress also can be expected to pass 
legislation making it illegal to export U.S. 
silver coins. 

If the situation deteriorates sufficiently 
beyond that, the American people may very 
well be ordered to turn in all their silver 
coins, the same as it was with gold. They 
would get the new nickel-copper alloy coins 
or paper money in return. 

This would indeed be an admission the 
Nation is far down a dark and dismal mone- 
tary road and would certainly invite more 
questions like the following from private 
citizens: 

Is the citizen who seeks to retain what- 
ever he values from his labors (in this case, 
silver) more unpatriotic than an admin- 
istration pouring out cash in thankless 
foreign aid, removing gold and silver dollar 
backing from its people’s money and hacking 
away at centuries-old American freedoms? 


A LETTER TO Boys AND GIRLS: Got SOME 
Corns? BETTER WATCH OUT 
(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union's 
financial editor) 

Dear Boys AND GLS: I am addressing this 
column to you—all of you who are old 
enough to read. For if you are old enough 
to read, you probably receive an allowance 
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from your parents and perhaps are paid 
additionally for working around the house 
or yard. 

Well, children, you had better watch out. 

I mean you had better be careful what you 
do with the money you earn. To be on the 
safe side, better not put any dimes or quar- 
ters in dresser drawers or even in piggy 
banks, with the idea of leaving the coins 
there for long. You or your parents could 
get into a lot of trouble over it—trouble with 
the law—the way things are going in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

You say you earned the money and can 
do with it as you like? This is a free coun- 
try, you say? You even collect coins as a 
hobby? You enjoy it? 

Ah, sweet innocents. Youth. How little 
you know about the brave new world the 
intellectuals are shaping up for you. They 
know what is best for you. They know 
what will make you happy. And, foolish 
children, coin collecting will never do. 

Here now. Empty the coins from your 
pockets and purses so that you will be in 
position to declare the dimes, etc., to the 
Federal Government and I'll tell you a story 
about the land of the free. It is true. 

It seems that in the Nation’s Capital today, 
there is a Senator from a great State which 
has developed a wondrous use for all the sil- 
ver coins it can lay hands on. Now this 
gentleman has drawn up a proposal for Con- 
gress that would prohibit the holding of any 
coins except “rare” coins. 

It also would disallow the use of coins, 
other than “rare” coins, as collateral for 
loans. This means, I guess, that you couldn’t 
allow a neighbor boy to hold an ordinary 
50-cent piece of yours as a sort of guarantee 
that you'd return his skateboard to him un- 
damaged from a spin around the block. 

The Senator’s proposal also calls for mak- 
ing it illegal to export coins—even single or 
“rare” coins. 

Furthermore, it would make it unlawful 
to buy or sell coins for more than their face 
value, except for rare“ coins. You had 
better quit paying a dime for those 1942 and 
1943 nickels, incidentally. 

The law would impose some other restric- 
tions, too, but I feel that you children have 
a rather obvious question to ask: What is a 
“rare” coin? 

Why a “rare” coin would be anything the 
Treasury Department labels a “rare” coin. 
The idea is that the Treasury would publish 
a list of “rare” coins from time to time. 

And now you brighter children ask if such 
a list actually makes a coin “rare,” and if 
leaving a coin off such a list actually makes 
it “not rare?” 

You say your coin book shows that cer- 
tain 1960 pennies are bringing more than 
face value? You ask if the Treasury would 
be likely to call 1960 pennies rare? 

Also, about that “holding” part of the 
proposal to Congress: How long is holding“ 
nonrare coins “holding?” 

Listen, what are you? Some kind of smart- 
aleck kids? Let's not get into some discus- 
sions of how rare is rarer, what makes some- 
thing rare, who should decide what's rare and 
how can they prove it * * * and all that. 
Don’t you believe a big Government agency 
ought to have its hand into your belongings 
at home? 

You’d better believe it, if the bill con- 
cocted by Senator ALAN BIBLE, Democrat, of 
Nevada, gets past Congress. 

Violation of any section would make a 
person liable to a $10,000 fine or imprison- 
ment or both. 


FUTURE STUDENTS, ToO?—CoIN SHOPS FACE 
LEGISLATIVE THREAT 
(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union's 
financial editor) 
The proprietors of hundreds of small 
American businesses feel they have their 
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backs to the wall. They are vitally concerned 
over the kind of treatment they will be ac- 
corded in their Nation's Capital, where pro- 
posed legislation could deprive them of their 
livelihood. 

These people operate coin shops, little 
businesses usually not employing more than 
one or two persons. 

A bill introduced by Senator ALAN BIBLE, a 
Democrat from Nevada, could knock coin 
shops out of existence, but it certainly 
wouldn't do any harm to the slot machine 
trade in Reno or Las Vegas. 

In effect, the bill tells U.S. citizens they 
can’t place coins in collections or even leave 
coins laying around the house unless Fed- 
eral approval is granted. 

The first article in this series dealt with 
the bill's highlights and noted that viola- 
tion of any section would subject a person 
to a $10,000 fine or imprisonment or both. 

BIBLE’s Senate bill 2036—earlier known as 
S. 2012—would interfere with the traditional 
monetary rights of everyone. A person could 
retain only what the Treasury Department 
decrees to be “rare” in the coinage realm. 

An approved list would be issued from 
time to time. 

It would be against the law of this free 
land to accumulate coins the Government 
considers to be “common” coins, in excess 
of whatever is decided at the Federal level to 
be the reasonable demand for personal use. 

Many parents, even children themselves, 
have invested in rolls of coins which scarcely 
could be considered rare in the hope that 
someday the market for them might rise suffi- 
ciently. to enable them to profit in selling 
the rolls (to be broken up eventually. for col- 
lections) and thereby help to defray college 
expenses. a 

Such legal and legitimate investments 
could go down the drain if faith is not kept 
by the Government with its citizens. Apart 
from cases of this kind, other injustices are 
implied, 

Comments Numismatic News: “Since only 
a very small minority of collectors can, afford 
to collect rare coins, almost all collectors 
would be affected by this legislation. Al- 
most all coin collections of other than rare 
coins would have to be disposed of at face 
value, 

“The work, time, and years of collecting 
would vanish overnight with the enactment 
of this legislation, as would the hard-earned 
dollars that have been invested in many a 
coin collection.” 

Comments Coin magazine: “Should the bill 
pass * * * it will have a dramatic effect on 
this hobby we so enjoy. It could, in effect, 
kill the hobby. 

“First, it gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the arbitrary right to tell you what is a 
collector's item and what is not. Sure, there 
is an exception for rare coins, but how many 
of us collect rare coins; most collect by date 
and mint mark. 

“You would not be allowed to own a single 
Franklin or Kennedy half dollar. Possibly 
you could have two Jefferson nickels, but no 
Roosevelt dimes. 

“An entire collection of current U.S. coins 
could consist of not more than a dozen 
pieces.” 

The coin shop proprietors and other men, 
women, and children upset about it all have 
finally begun to fight. Their letters pro- 
testing the proposed legislation are pouring 
into Washington, D.C., and an alliance of coin 
collectors comments in a full-page advertise- 
ment: 

“The bill places the entire blame for the 
coin shortage on coin collectors and com- 
pletely vindicates the vending machine in- 
dustry and others whose need for coins has 
quadrupled in the last 2 years alone * * * 
don’t let Federal legislation make a criminal 
of you because you are a coin collector.” 
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New SYSTEM BEFORE 1966?—Co1n NEEDS HINT 
AT CRASH PROGRAM 


(By Carl W. Ritter, the San Diego Union’s 
financial editor) 


There is a growing possibility that the U.S. 
mint will undertake a crash program to get 
new silverless U.S. coins into circulation well 
before yearend. 

Merchants otherwise are likely to be des- 
perate for coins by the time the Thanks- 
giving-Christmas holiday season rolls around, 
in spite of the fact present coinage is being 
produced around the clock. 

If silver is retained in cur coinage system 
at all, it almost certainly will be limited to 
a 40-percent content in half dollars. There 
will be no silver in quarters or dimes. And 
we may very well have seen the last of silver 
dollars. 

There has been so much bungling at the 
Federal level in planning for U.S. coinage 
needs and such persistent dedication to hold- 
ing the silver price at artificial levels that if 
there is a smooth transition to a new coinage 
system now, it indeed will be a miracle. 

Big government, of course, is busy planning 
everybody for the situation except itself. 

It is noteworthy that the administration 
has been receiving help from one of the areas 
it has blamed for the coin shortage currently 
existent: the coin dealers. Coin collectors 
also have been working to ease the problem, 
strange as it may seem. 

Here is the way: 

Nearly 100 coin dealers across the land 
banded. together to buy up badly worn and 
damaged silver coins anywhere from face 
value up to a 5-percent premium, along with 
other offerings by holders, and have made the 
coins available to banks. The dealers have 
accepted paper money in return. 

The bank:s, of course, have placed the coins 
in commercial channels to help meet busi- 
ness needs. 

Both dealers and coin collectors have been 
contributing anywhere from 81 to 81,000 
(the latter in the case of some of the larger 
dealers) to assist in the cause of coinage 
sufficiency and to fight legislation that would 
threaten dealers, collectors, and investors 
alike. 

Part of the assistance campaign calls for 
dealers to educate the collecting public to 
thinking in terms of one coin in a series, 
rather than coins from each mint that 
strikes a series in a particular year. In other 
words, you might collect one Roosevelt dime 
from each year rather than one from each 
mint each year. 

Going beyond this point, the coin indus- 
try is seeking to stress quality coins, espe- 
clally those of many years ago, to persons 
interested in starting or building up collec- 
tions. 

A recently issued coin album, backed by 
the numismatic industry, calls for filling out 
a collection of U.S. coins from 1909 to 1964, 
disregarding mint marks. In the past it 
has been an important matter for collectors 
to get similar coins from Philadelphia, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco Mints each whenever 
possible. 

In recent weeks, interests from Las Vegas 
and Reno have appeared in major California 
cities, offering a 10-percent premium for bags 
of nickels and half dollars. 

Just in the event the bill sponsored by 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada, 
is approved by Congress and the ordinary 
citizens along with coin collectors and deal- 
ers are told what coins they can keep and 
what coins they can't, it might be well to 
look at how government has been under 
vaguely similar conditions. 

The Gold Act, prohibiting the importation 
of gold coins without a license, has been in 
effect for more than 30 years, and collectors 
and dealers are still fighting for the right to 
import a gold coin. Was this the original 
intent? 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks during’ 
the debate on H.R. 242. x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FAR- 
NUM). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MOSHE SHARETT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FarssteIn] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
in the Holy City of Jerusalem and 
throughout the proud State of Israel 
there is mourning, for one of her noblest 
citizens, one of her finest statesmen, has 
passed away. 

Moshe Sharett accomplished much 
during his Biblical threescore years and 
ten. He was brought to Turkish-ruled 
Palestine when he was only 12, but even 
then he dreamed of creating a homeland 
for the Jewish people out of the arid 
wilderness. In high school, he joined 
an idealistic group of boys who pledged 
they would choose careers of service to 
the Jews in Palestine. But as a youth 
he probably never even dreamed that 
one day he would be revered as one of the 
founding fathers of the Israel nation. 

He did dream of helping to build a 
Jewish homeland, however, and after 
service in the Turkish Army against the 
Axis in World War I, and 4 years on the 
editorial staff of Davar, a Tel Aviv news- 
paper, he joined the political executive of 
the World Zionist Organization. 

Here was his opportunity to help lay 
the foundations for a Jewish state in 
Palestine, and he grasped it with both 
joy and intense determination. For the 
next 15 years, as a sort of unofficial for- 
eign minister, he presented the case for 
Israel before international bodies and 
in the embassies of the world. 

Fluent in Hebrew, English, Russian, 
French, German, Turkish, Arabic, and 
Yiddish, and a skillful lawyer and former 
student at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Mr. Sharett presented his case 
well. When the United Nations voted in 
1947 to partition Palestine into Jewish 
and Arab States, he was the obvious 
choice for the post of Israeli Foreign 
Minister. He had suffered setbacks and 
frustrations during those long years of 
waiting, but his untiring efforts and po- 
litical skill had paid off in both a per- 
sonal triumph for him and in the cre- 
ation of a brave new nation. 

In 1949, he led the Israeli delegation 
to Lake Success, New York, where his 
country was admitted to membership in 
the United Nations. He saw the blue 
and white Israeli flag raised to its right- 
ful place among the banners of the 
world. 
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He left the post of Foreign Minister in 
1955 after statesmanlike efforts to create 
peaceful relations with the Arab world 
in the volatile Middle East. He retained 
his membership in the Israeli Parliament, 
however, and continued to be active in 
the Mapai Party. In 1959, he assumed 
the chairmanship of the World Zionist 
Executive, and traveled widely, pro- 
moting a renewal of the Zionist spirit 
and Hebrew education in other nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, Moshe Sharett typified 
the politician and diplomat who dedi- 
cates his entire being to the service of 
his nation. There have been too few 
such statesmen around, as this Congress 
is aware. We can render only inade- 
quate tribute to the achievements of 
Moshe Sharett, this Thomas Jefferson 
of the Jewish people. To say, as the 
Israeli Government announcement said 
upon his passing, that “The Jewish 
people have been bereaved of a leader 
of the state, a pilot of the movement, 
and a teacher of the nation,” is not 
enough. Somewhere, though I know not 
where, there must be words which can 
suggest that sublime state of grace which 
exists when the soul of a man is forever 
mingled with the soul of a people. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to this Con- 
gress the memory of Moshe Sharett, 
scholar, statesman, and moving spirit of 
Israel. May he be an inspiration to all 
men everywhere who lay their hands 
upon the reigns of government. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TRADING 
STAMPS AND FOOD PRICES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WoLrr] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day requested a special order to address 
the House on Wednesday next on the 
relationship between trading stamps and 
food prices. About $38 billion of retail 
sale: are made in connection with trading 
stamps. What is the connection between 
the use of trading stamps and soaring 
food prices? 

Stamp sales by stamp companies were 
upward of $950 million in 1964. Almost 
a million dollars in unredeemed stamps 
were distributed each week. In 1961, 
about 15 percent of total U.S. retail sales 
were made by stores offering trading 
stamps. The figures are even more im- 
pressive today. Over 43 percent of all 
food sold each year zoes through stores 
that use stamps. 

What is the connection between this 
continued expansion of stamp plans and 
the price rises that continue to plague us? 
Is there some connection with the fact 
that stamp companies today are making 
more money on the sale of food than the 
food merchant himself? 

There are many similar and related 
questions that must be answered if we are 
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to serve intelligently as protectors of the 
consumer and as economic watchdog of 
the Nation. I invite my colleagues to join 
with me on Wednesday to begin asking. 
If trading stamps are here to stay, and 
we are to protect the consumer ade- 
quately, we had better start knowing 
something more about the interdepend- 
ence of food prices and how to control 
trading stamps. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAINE'S ABUN- 
DANT WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HATHA- 
way] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
today I submitted a bill on which the 
hopes of Maine people have rested for 
many years. 

President Johnson’s announcement 
July 10, 1965, recommending an immedi- 
ate start in the development of Maine’s 
abundant water resources is good news 
for its citizens who for many years have 
pinned their confident expectations on 
the availability of low-cost power in 
order to expand the economy of Maine. 

In testimony of the appreciation of the 
citizens of Maine on this happy and mem- 
orable occasion, I offer into the RECORD 
letters to the President and to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior which I have just 
written. 

So that my colleagues can better un- 
derstand the details of the program for 
the development of the natural resources 
of Maine and New England, I am also 
offering into the Recor a copy of a letter 
from Secretary Udall to the President 
which spells out the proposals of Secre- 
tary Udall and which was approved Sat- 
urday by President Johnson. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support this bill so important to Maine 
and New England. 


JULY 10, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Your announcement 
today, heralding a brighter, more prosperous 
future for the people of Maine, is cause for 
great joy. It is further evidence of your 
interest and concern for the problems of our 
State as well as of your determination that 
all Americans shall saare in the abundance 
of our great Nation. 

Immediate authorization of the Dickey- 
Lincoln School power project on the upper 
St. John River would greatly benefit our 
economy and future growth. Continued 
study of the engineering and economic feasi- 
bility of the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project and of a vast power distribution sys- 
tem linking Maine, New England, New 
Brunswick, and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada will keep alive the hope for future 
development of Maine's water resources. 

The people of Maine, who last November 
extended to you their confidence and sup- 
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port in unprecedented measure now extend, 
in equal measure, their appreciation and 


respect. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY, 
Member of Congress. 
JuLy 10, 1965. 


Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Deak Mr. SecRETARY:The announcement 
of President Johnson today is cheering news 
for the citizens of Maine and New England. 

Construction of the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project on the upper St. John River would 
contribute significantly to the future eco- 
nomic development and well-being of Maine. 

The further study of the engineering and 
economic feasibility of the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power project and of a vast power 
distribution grid linking Maine, New England, 
New Brunswick, and the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada recommended by the President 
keeps alive the hope for even greater develop- 
ment of Maine’s power resources in the 
future. 

I cannot let this occasion pass without 
offering to you the thanks, the deep ap- 
preciation, of the citizens of Maine. 
Through many trying years you have cham- 
pioned our cause and led us to this hopeful 
day. 
Your devotion to this project has, I know, 
been based upon the conviction that devel- 
opment of Maine's water resources are a 
natural step in the development of our Na- 
tion’s economy. At the same time, I know 
that your zeal has stemmed in large measure 
from your understanding and sympathy for 
the needs of the people of Maine. In view 
of this, we are all the more grateful. 

In closing, let me add a personal word of 
thanks for your cheerful and willing co- 
operation on the many occasions when I 
have sought to discuss with you the project 
which today has taken a giant step forward. 

Sincerely, 
WuLram D. HATHAWAY. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1965. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: In May 1961, the late 
President John F. Kennedy instructed the 
Department of the Interior to review the re- 
port of the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada, on the Interna- 
tional Passamaquoddy Tidal, Power Project 
and the Upper St. John River Hydroelectric 
Power Development. A Passamaquoddy-St. 
John River Study Committee was established 
immediately and made its initial report in 
July 1963. At that time, President Kennedy 
instructed my Department and the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to complete additional 
engineering studies on the project. 

In August 1964, the Passamaquoddy-St. 
Tohn River Study Committee, working in con- 
junction with other Federal agencies, com- 
pleted its evaluation of the comprehensive 
development of the Passamaquoddy Tidal 
Power project and the Upper St. John River 
Hydroelectric Power Development. As speci- 
fied in Senate Document No. 97, 87th Con- 
gress, the report has been circulated to in- 
terested Federal agencies and the Governors 
of the New England States for their review 
and comment. These comments are enclosed 
in this report, together with a summary and 
analysis of their views. 

During the course of the 3-year study and 
the subsequent review of the comments of 
the Federal agencies and the Governors, the 
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Committee finds that a comprehensive de- 
velopment of the natural resources of New 
England, a region which has been neglected 
in resource development for many years, 
should be initiated immediately. I concur in 
this view and, by this report, I am trans- 
mitting the Committee’s findings and my 
recommendations to you. 


COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The Federal Power Commission’s 1964 na- 
tional power survey clearly established that 
electric power rates in New England were 
very high, being 28 percent above the na- 
tional average. Furthermore, that report set 
out guidelines for future development which 
would tend to improve the power supply situ- 
ation in the region and, at the same time, 
substantially reduce power costs and power 
rates—currently among the highest in the 
Nation. 

Comprehensive development of the water 
and power resources of New England will 
take the combined efforts of public and pri- 
vate sectors of the electric utility industry 
working cooperatively with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Such a comprehensive plan is 
needed to produce the following: 

1. The immediate development of low-cost 
Federal hydroelectric power in the New 
England area to reduce power costs and 
rates, to increase electric consumption, and 
to improve substantially all segments of the 
power industry and the region as a whole. 

2. Intensified efforts to create additional 
outdoor recreational resources for the popu- 
lous New England area, 

3. Development of a fully integrated and 
interconnected electrical network which ties 
together the New England States and which 
can be integrated with the electrical system 
of the neighboring Provinces of Canada. 
There are mutual advantages to both na- 
tions to meet the growing power needs of the 
future. The United States portion of an 
international electrical integration system 
could be cooperatively developed by Federal, 
non-Federal agencies, and consumer-owned 
and private utilities in a manner similar to 
the Pacific Northwest-Pacific Southwest 
Intertie. 

4. The integration and development of 
efficient and large fossil fuel or nuclear 
powered baseload steam electrical plants by 
consumer-owned and private utilities. 

5. The long-term development and rede- 
velopment of the hydroelectric potential of 
the New England States for the production 
of peaking power utilizing the new axial flow 
turbine for low-head installations. The de- 
velopment of pumped storage sites in con- 
junction with hydroelectric sites should also 
be considered for the region. Load and re- 
source studies show that by 1980 there will 
be a requirement of about 36 million kilo- 
watts in New England, the Maritime Proy- 
inces of Canada, and upper New York State, 
of which 4 million kilowatts will be needed 
for peaking purposes. Although hydroelec- 
tric power is and will continue to provide 
baseload energy, its value and unique suit- 
ability will be for peaking purposes in con- 
junction with the development of new 
larger nuclear and fossil fuel thermal units 
in New England. 

6. After conferring with the Department 
of Commerce, it was agreed that, provided it 
qualified under the criteria of title V of the 
proposed Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965, every effort would be 
made to establish a regional planning com- 
mission comprised of local State agencies, 
assisted by representatives of the Federal 
Government to accelerate the economic de- 
velopment of New England. Water resource 
development in New England will, of course, 
contribute greatly to a healthy economic 
environment creating local and regional 
benefits. 
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THE PASSAMAQUODDY-ST. JOHN PROJECT 


The proposed international Passama- 
quoddy tidal power project and the upper 
St. John River hydroelectric power de- 
velopment are shown on the frontispiece. 
The Passamaquoddy tidal power project 
would comprise some 7½ miles of dikes with 
appurtenant locks and gates to form an 
upper and lower pool; ultimately two 
powerplants, of 500,000-kilowatts each 
would be located between the upper and 
lower pools. The upper St. John River 
development would comprise the Dickey 
Dam with a 760, 000-kllowatt powerplant, 
an earth-filled structure located on the St. 
John River directly above its confluence 
with the River and the Lincoln 
School reregulating dam with a 34,000-kilo- 
watt powerplant. The estimated cost of the 
proposed Passamaquoddy tidal power proj- 
ect with one 500,000-kilowatt powerplant is 
$586 million. The estimated cost of the 
Dickey-Lincoln School Dams is $227 million. 
For both Passamaquoddy and Dickey-Lincoln 
School Dams, the estimated cost of the 
transmission system is $87 million. 

The power benefits used in the economic 
analysis in the August 1964 report were 
based upon power value estimates furnished 
by the Federal Power Commission in De- 
cember 1963. These estimates were based 
on the costs of steam-electric units of 100,- 
000-kilowatt capacity in Maine costing $180 
per kilowatt and units of 325,000-kilowatt 
capacity in the Boston area costing $150 
per kilowatt. At-market values, on the basis 
of these costs, were computed to be $29.50 
per kilowatt-year and 3.3 mills per kilowatt- 
hour in Maine, and $26 per kilowatt-year 
and 2.8 mills per kilowatt-hour in the Bos- 
ton area. The report utilized a composite 
power value of $27.70 per kilowatt-year and 
3 mills per kilowatt-hour which is essen- 
tially an averaging of these values. In the 
early years, more of the power would be used 
in the Boston area but, as loads in Maine 
grow, an increasing part of the output of 
these projects would undoubtedly be uti- 
lized to serve loads in that State. Based on 
the Federal Power Commission power values 
and the 3-percent interest rate in use at 
that time for Federal water resource projects, 
the annual benefits, costs, and benefit-cost 
ratio of the proposed developments would 
be: 


Diekey- Passama- 

Lincoln quoddy | Combined 

School 
Annual benefits. . 85, 137, 000 |$21, 722,000 | $46,859, 000 
Annual costs $11, 162, 000 820, 794. 000 | $31,956, 000 
Benefit-cost 2.25 1.04 1.47 


Since the initiation of this study, in 1961, 
the utility industry has developed generating 
units of 500,000-kilowatt capacity which are 
now scheduled for installation in the Boston 
area, and a unit of 125,000-kilowatt capac- 
ity is being installed in Maine. New steam- 
electric plants in the Boston area are esti- 
mated to cost $125 per kilowatt and plants 
in Maine $140 per kilowatt. On the basis of 
these larger more economical developments 
which have taken place during the course of 
these studies, the Federal Power Commission 
on February 16, 1965, furnished revised power 
values for application in Maine and the Bos- 
ton area. The revised at-market values were 
computed to be $22.50 per kilowatt-year and 
2.3 mills per kilowatt-hour in the Boston 
area, and $24.50 per kilowatt-year and 2.9 
mills per kilowatt-hour in Maine. A com- 
posite power value would be $23.50 per kilo- 
watt-year and 2.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Using this value and the applicable interest 
rate of 3% percent, the annual benefits, costs, 
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and benefit-cost ratios of the proposed de- 
velopments were as shown below: 


Combined 


$40, 597, 000 
$32, 950, 000 


1.23 


$21, 480, 000 819, 117, 000 
$11, 550, 000 821, 400, 000 


1.86 0.89 


On July 1, 1965, the interest rate prescribed 
for Federal water resource projects was set 
at 3% percent. On this basis, the annual 
benefits, costs, and benefit-cost ratios of the 
proposed developments would be as shown 
below: 


Combined 


Annual benefits . 21, 480, 000 |$19, 117, 000 
Annual costs $11, 890,800 |$22, 120, 000 
* 


507. 000 
22 010 800 


0. 86 1.19 


In every instance, the combined Pas- 
samaquoddy-Dickey-Lincoln School project 
has a benefit-cost ratio greater than unity. 
However, in conformance with current prac- 
tice for project formulation, each unit must 
have a benefit-cost ratio equal to or greater 
than unity. As indicated in the above tables, 
Passamaquoddy benefit-cost ratio is now less 
than unity. 

During the continuing study and review 
of the Passamaquoddy tidal power project, 
it has been suggested that there exist alter- 
natives which would provide lower cost power 
for the region. This results from the marked 
reduction in the cost of production of power 
by both nuclear and large conventional 
steam-electric plants and higher Federal in- 
terest rates. The tabulation below shows 
estimated costs of capacity and energy from 
Passamaquoddy and Dickey and for compari- 
son the corresponding power values deter- 
mined by the Federal Power Commission and 
Atomic Energy Commission to return project 
costs: 


Capacity En 
charge, mills 
dollars per kilowatt- 
kilowatt- hour 
year 
Latest FPC power values 
(base load) 23. 50 2.6 
Passamaquoddy and 
8 Dickey peaking o 20. 50 3.0 
assamaquoddy 
TEATES 37.75 3.0 
Dickey ( ng) z 15. 50 3.0 
Nuclear (base loud) 25. 00-28. 00 1.6-1.7 


The above tabulation clearly demonstrates 
that the Dickey-Lincoln School project will 
produce low-cost power for the State of 
Maine and for New England. The project 
would have an installed capacity of 794,000 
kilowatts and would generate over 1 billion 
kilowatt-hours annually. Power can be de- 
livered to preference customers in Maine for 
7 to 8 mills per kilowatt-hour and peaking 
power can be delivered for $15.50 per kilo- 
watt-year for capacity and 3 milis for energy. 
Preference customers in New England are 
now paying between 9 and 20 mills for their 
power supply. Thus, the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project can contribute low-cost load 
factor power for Maine and low-cost peaking 
power for the remainder of the New England 
region, which should tend to reduce rates. 

Continued study has revealed that at this 
time the early construction of the Dickey- 
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Lincoln School Dams ana an EHV grid for 
the region afford the best means to lower the 
power rates in the New England area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on a 4-year study of the natural 
resources of New England in conjunction 
with the International Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project and hydroelectric development 
of the Upper St. John River, the committee 
recommendations are as follows: 

1. Immediate authorization, funding, and 
construction of the Dickey and Lincoln 
School projects on the St. John River and 
their associated transmission system. Con- 
struction would be contingent upon comple- 
tion of necessary arrangements with the 
Canadian Government. This would also have 
the immediate and major byproduct of 
preserving the famed Allagash River in 
Maine, one of the few remaining wild rivers 
east of the Mississippi River. 

2. Authorization of continued study, re- 
examination, and possible redesign of the 
Passamaquoddy project taking full advan- 
tage of the latest technological advances with 
possible reductions in capital costs. Fur- 
ther consideration should be given to the 
economic benefits of Passamaquoddy asso- 
ciated with recreation, economic develop- 
ment, and elimination of poverty in the re- 
gion—as well as its uniqueness and con- 
tribution to technology and creation of a new 
source of energy for the United States. This 
study should be related to an extra-high- 
voltage transmission grid in New England. 
Any study of an EHV grid for New England 
should consider participation of Federal, non- 
Federal, public, and privately owned utilities 
in a joint venture and the benefits that 
could accrue from further coordination of 
the transmission network with systems of 
neighboring provinces in Canada. 

8. Preservation and development of the 
famed Allagash River for recreational use by 
the Federal Government, the State of Maine, 
or cooperatively by the State and Federal 
Government on a matched funds basis. 
Preservation of the Allagash should include 
acquisition of sufficient land in public own- 
ership surrounding the river to insure its 
preservation in perpetuity, and recreational 
usage and attendant development should be 
consistent with the wild-rivers concept. Ad- 
ditional efforts should also be instituted to 
increase the recreational potential of Dickey 
Dam, to develop other recreational resources 
in Maine, particularly in Washington 
County, to review recreational potential at 
existing Federal flood control projects in 
New England, and to plan for inclusion of 
recreational resources at future Federal 
projects where feasible. 

4. The Roosevelt International Park Com- 
mission has under consideration recommen- 
dations to the two Governments for a more 
extensive improvement program which would 
affect the jointly owned property and other 
parts of Campobello Island. In accordance 
with your objective of a cooperative review 
and planning of the region’s recreational 
and other resources, full and sympathetic 
consideration should be given to any recom- 
mendations by the Commission in which the 
United States would share responsibility for 
action with the Canadian Government under 
the terms of the agreement establishing the 
park. 

5. The Federal Government, in full partici- 
pation with State and regional planning 
groups, should continue to intensify a 
comprehensive program already planned and 
initiated for the multiple use of the area’s 
natural resources including river reregula- 
tion, outdoor recreation, hydroelectric de- 
velopment, fish and wildlife conservation, 
particularly by restoration of the Atlantic 
salmon fisheries, municipal and industrial 
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water supply, and other constructive uses, 
This review should also consider the impact 
of natural resource development on the over- 
all economic improvement of New England. 

I concur in these recommendations and 
urge their implementation. The recommen- 
dations of the Committee can provide the 
basis for the Federal portion of the invest- 
ment needed to develop the neglected re- 
sources of New England, to provide for bet- 
ter and lower cost electric service to con- 
sumers and industry in the New England 
States, and to provide a substantial economic 
stimulus for the economic redevelopment of 
the region. 

The Department of the Interior recognizes 
that there are many major problems to be 
overcome in the efficient conservation and 
creative restoration of the natural resources 
of New England, but it is equally convinced 
that further delay will impede the success 
of that effort and will substantially increase 
the costs of such a program in future years. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 


HAITIAN RADIO CHOIR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Saturday, I participated in one of the 
most unusual and interesting experi- 
ences I have had since coming to Con- 
gress. 

It was about the middle of the after- 
noon, and I was working in my office on 
some of the final details of the expanded 
Economic Opportunity Act, which is 
scheduled for consideration in this body 
tomorrow. As the bill’s author in the 
House, I was getting some of the last- 
minute details of our presentation in 
order. 

I received a telephone call from a staff 
member, asking me if I could spare a 
few moments for a group from another 
country which was touring the city. I 
said that I would be happy to, and agreed 
to meet them on the Capitol steps. 

Iam glad thatI went. For I spent one 
of the finest hours that I have spent on 
any Saturday afternoon. The group was 
the Haitian Radio Choir, a group of 
deeply dedicated and highly gifted 
Christian young people from the Re- 
public of Haiti. 

This group, sponsored by Men for Mis- 
sions International, the laymen’s voice 
of the Oriental Missionary Society, is 
presently on a cross-the-country tour 
in a bus which has been donated to them. 

When I met the group, they had just 
come from singing at the White House 
and lunch in the Speaker’s dining room. 

The striking thing about this choir is 
that all 32 members are from the darkest 
reaches of the jungle of this little island 
nation, one which we connect in our 
minds with throbbing voodoo drums, 
poverty, and ignorance. All of these 
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young people, who range in age from 
16 to 24 years old, are members of the 
Haitian Radio Choir based at the Orien- 
tal Missionary Society’s compound in 
Cap Haitien. They are all Christians, 
and are playing a vital role in spreading 
the teachings of the Bible to their fellow 
countrymen. They are helping to re- 
place superstition with the doctrines of 


I told the group about our form of 
government and the manner in which 
we make democracy work. They seemed 
fascinated, and asked questions of me in 
their native French with machine-gun 
rapidity. Their splendid interpreter 
fired back my replies just as quickly. 

I found upon investigation that the 
Oriental Missionary Society was founded 
in 1901 by two businessmen from this 
country who left their executive positions 
and devoted themselves to spreading 
Christianity in Japan. 

Since that time, the work of the OMS 
has spread to Korea, China, India, 
Colombia, Greece, Brazil, Formosa, 
Ecuador, Hong Kong, Africa, and Haiti. 
Ministries now include radio, medicine, 
and social welfare work. 

At the present time, the work of the 
OMS includes 72 orphanages, 6 baby 
homes, 3 leper colonies, 8 widow homes, 
3 homes for the blind, 14 reclamation 
projects, 12 day nurseries, 796 organized 
churches with over 125,000 members, 897 
national workers, 1,032 students in 18 
seminaries and institutes, 1 international 
radio station, 12 day schools, and 5 
medical centers. 

Mr. Speaker, I like to think of the 
greatest asset of this country as its peo- 
ple. I am proud to serve on an im- 
portant committee of this House which 
is devoted to the improvement of peo- 
ple—the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. I am proud to have a role this year 
in the expansion of the war on poverty 
which is already having a profound im- 
pact on people—some of the less for- 
tunate people of our society who are not 
looking for a handout, but a helping 
hand. 

I found hope and high aspiration in 
the expressions of those wonderful young 
people from Haiti. When I listened to 
their fine voices, I knew that here was a 
group of young people who cared. Cared 
about their fellow human beings. They 
were touring this country to show their 
gratitude for the work being done in 
their country, and in many others, 
through the contributions and thought- 
fulness of countless Americans—who 
likewise care. 

This was the first time away from 
their villages—their first airplane ride. 
It had taken a lot of work and planning 
to prepare for this adventure. But I 
saw before me the solid proof of the 
work of the missionaries who have gone 
to countries such as Haiti. 

From the heart of a primitive island, 
emerging from mud huts and jungle 
trails, and with little or no education, 
a group of bright-eyed young people have 
become skillful ambassadors of Christi- 
anity and brotherhood. 


“Art 
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As I walked away from the steps of 
the Capitol, my spine still tingled from 
the sound of those voices. I had been 
moved. For I knew for sure that my 
earlier thought must be correct. Peo- 
ple are the greatest asset of any coun- 
try. And all of the trials and tribula- 
tions we go through in our efforts to help 
people here and elsewhere are nothing 
compared to the end result. 


HELPING TO UNDERSTAND SOME 
OF THE FALLACIES IN OPPOSITION 
TO MEDICARE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HANSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
during the long debate in Congress over 
the medicare bill there has been much 
said on the part of sponsors of alterna- 
tive proposals that needed correcting. 
Now that the bill will be coming before 
the House of Representatives as a result 
of a conference committee report, I 
would like to submit an editorial that 
appeared in the Sidney Argus-Herald by 
Mr. Dave West, that I think will be very 
helpful in understanding some of the 
fallacies in opposition to medicare. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Sidney (Iowa) Argus-Herald] 
Ir Takes ALL KINDS 
(By Dave West) 
FIFTY ANSWERS WORSE THAN ONE 


After trying for weeks to sort out the argu- 
ments being advanced for and against elder- 
care and medicare, we now know we can’t 
say all we wish to say about the two plans 
for aiding elderly persons pay medical ex- 
penses. There's so much to be said, we could 
only hit and miss it in a dozen issues. So 
let’s jump to the middle of the argument. 

It's perfectly plain that eldercare would be 
a good thing for doctors and others in the 
health business. But there’s an unmistak- 
able odor of rodent that taints the air when 
one observes that all in the medical and 
health business are backing the one ap- 
proach, eldercare, to the solution of this 
great national problem. Unanimity in any 
group should alert all other groups to the 
probability that someone is trying to get leg- 
islation on the books that will benefit a spe- 
cial class. 

It ought to be noted that the eldercare 
solution would not be national. It allows 
the 50 States the power to provide whatever 
assistance to the elderly their legislatures 
decide to give. This might be very little, 
Eldercare propaganda obscures a fact that 
is easy to overlook: that any solution less 
than national (the State-by-State approach) 
will leave elderly citizens in some States dis- 
advantaged in comparison with those in oth- 
er States, which is exactly the situation we 
have now, If we are to have nothing better 
than what we have, why all the sound and 
fury? Eldercare would achieve for the elder- 
ly in any given State only as little as the 
State’s medical lobbyists could not prevent. 

One theme runs through all proeldercare 
material, thinly camouflaged: it is wicked 
and un-American for taxpayers to buy medi- 
cal care for all Americans over 65—because 
some are able to provide it for themselves. 
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If a national plan, such as medicare, were 
adopted, all citizens would be treated alike, 
and all would have to contribute to the cost 
of such a plan through payments to the 
social security system. Even doctors, who 
do not now pay into social security, would 
then pay social security taxes. 

“Why should you pay for him if he can pay 
himself?” The constantly recurring theme 
in eldercare “educational materials,” has an 
undeniable appeal to those in need of mone- 
tary assistance. It is not to be described as 
an appeal to the best that's in us, however. 
It appeals to our envy of those who have 
“made out better” under our system, for 
whatever reasons, than we have. From Hip- 
pocrates, one expects something nobler. 

So long as there are fewer doctors than 
the society needs, no physician expects to 
have to sign “a simple statement,” as the 
eldercare people describe it, that he cannot 
provide from his own resources whatever 
medical care he needs. 

An article, “Voluntary Health Insurance 
for the Near-Needy Elderly,” in the Febru- 
ary Journal of the Iowa Medical Society 
contains a paragraph illustrative of the 
patrician tone doctors use when they write 
for each other about this problem; “The only 
argument for having wage earners pay the 
Health-care bills of old people, rich and poor 
alike, is that the impoverished might thus be 
spared the indignity of applying for aid and 
undergo an investigation. The AMA alterna- 
tive would require no more than a report 
like the individual income-tax return, an 
annual indignity and violation of privacy to 
which all of us have become inured.” (Not 
that they aren't still sore about it.) 

Medical society members, it appears, see no 
distinction between reporting income for tax 
purposes and declaring oneself a pauper in 
order to qualify for assistance in meeting 
medical and hospital.expenses. They should 
try the latter. But no physician—unless by 
some unexpected adversity he found himself 
in the position of an ordinary working man 
after he became 65—could attach his signa- 
ture to a statement of pauperism with a light 
heart, we may suppose. Why should he ex- 
pect anyone else to do it? 

Their egregious advertisement and public 
letter, signed in behalf of the medical doctors 
of Iowa by the president of the Iowa Medical 
Society, appearing in the March 15 Register, 
made me more than ever doubtful that the 
doctors are being wholly candid in their “pro- 
gram of education” for the public. The ad 
asked, Does the public know the truth about 
medicare? Seventy-seven percent do not, 
according to the results of a recent Gallup 
poll.” “Do Iowans want to help only those 
who need help (not everyone)? ‘Yes,’ said 
nearly 70 percent of those who participated 
ma recent survey taken by the Iowa poll.” 
Iowans don’t mind speaking up on matters 
they do not understand, apparently. What 
kind of question, or questioner, elicits 70- 
percent positive answers about a proposal 
from people, 77 percent of whom do not 
know the truth, they admit, about the same 
proposal? And how should answers to such 
a question be interpreted? Postively, of 
course. The president of the Iowa Medical 
Society says the answers mean “four out of 
five Iowans” favor the principle of eldercare 
over that of medicare. 

The Washington Post recently pointed out 
in an editorial that the American Medical 
Association “has, in turn, opposed every step 
that has been taken to improve access to 
medical care for Americans of average and 
below average incomes, It originally op- 
posed Blue Cross and Blue Shield; it opposed 
the original Kerr-Mills legislation it now so 
bravely endorses; it now comes up with an 
eldercare proposal only after it had become 
unmistakably clear that Congress is ready 
to pass a hospital care program.” The Post 
calls the AMA’s latest attitude “last ditch- 
manship,” and concludes: “The trouble with 
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the AMA is that it seems to take every oppor- 
tunity to convince people that it is so inter- 
ested in protecting the interests of those in 
the medical business that it seems to have 
little room for concern with customers of 
that business.” 

We know it’s unethical for individual doc- 
tors to advertise. They say so themselves. 
This makes. us feel there’s something big 
for them all in the advertising and “publie 
education” campaign they now support. We 
wonder why eldercare is better for doctors 
than medicare. Can the nondisruption of 
things as they are now in the medical world 
have anything to do with it? 

Either plan would costs lots of money. 
Medicare, the argument goes, would cost the 
taxpayer more than the other plan. It is 
perfectly obvious that a national plan, such 
as medicare, could not leave charges for its 
benefits to the discretion of purveyors of 
health services; some sort of standard pay- 
ments for specific services would be. set up. 
“What the market will bear” would not be 
an acceptable standard for this. Standardi- 
zation of fees, necessary in a workable nation- 
al plan, is one of the key reasons those in 
the health business oppose medicare so bit- 
terly. 

Eldercare would cover physician’s care, 
surgical costs, drugs—in and out of the hos- 
pital—plus hospital and nursing home care 
the Iowa Medical Society says much more 
than medicare.” And this would be less 
costly—more for less—it is claimed, We can 
agree it would cost the individual less, if he 
were willing to throw himself upon public 
charity and take the insurance policy free, 
a decision the doctors think he ought to have 
become “inured” to by having filled out his 
income during better days. It would cost 
the taxpayer less, before he got on the trouble 
spot himself; he wouldn't be paying for it 
until he actually bought the policy—and 
he'd never have to pay anything at all after 
he got the stomach to swear he couldn’t 
pay the bills himself. 

Under eldercare, the doctors, hospitals, and 
pharmacists, all who provide medical services 
to the elderly, would be paid for what they 
did, and paid promptly, as soon as they 
filed their bills with the eldercare insurance 
companies. (This, we feel, must be an illu- 
sion of the eldercare backers. It makes one 
wonder if they’ve had much experience with 
insurance company redtape and reluctance.) 
One wonders what the voluntary policies 
would cost those able and stubborn enough 
to pay for themselves, if there were no stand- 
ardization of fees; might not the companies 
boggle a bit, eventually, about paying vary- 
ing charges computed by individual providers 
of medical services? 


THE BENEFICIARIES 

At any rate, supposing no one chiseled 
enough to cause an awkwardness between in- 
surers and practitioners (I suppose they’d be 
referred to as beneficiaries), eldercare would 
provide this improvement over the status quo 
in American medicine; no medical or health 
service would ever have to be performed 
for the elderly for nothing; the indi- 
gent would have their way paid by the 
State and Federal taxpayers. Doctors might 
actually find it hard to indulge a yen for 
public service, should they be so inclined, 
without embarrassing their brethern of the 
scalpel. It could be necessary to write into 
the law provisions to protect ordinary doc- 
tors from the acts of such silly Don Quixotes 
of the little black bag. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR IMMEDI- 
ATE ADDITIONAL USER TAXES 
ON HEAVY TRUCKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Tunney] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the President in his excise and 
fuel taxes message of May 17 recom- 
mended immediate additional user taxes 
on heavy trucks. Specifically he pro- 
posed “that the tax on tread rubber, 
largely affecting heavy trucks, be in- 
creased from 5 to 10 cents per pound.” 

He then went on to say: 

The Bureau of Public Roads has carefully 
allocated cost responsibilities among the var- 
ious classes of highway users. The Bureau’s 
studies clearly show that heavy trucks are 
not paying fully for the additional cost of 
heavier pavement and other design features 
to carry them. 


The President then declared that his 
proposals would “achieve a fairer shar- 
ing of costs among the users of the high- 
Ways.“ Now I am certain we all agree 
with President Johnson that it is im- 
portant that we make highway users 
share in cost of highway construction 
and maintenance, and if the Bureau of 
Public Roads can come up with an equi- 
table means of doing so, I, for one, will 
support it. But I submit to you that 
doubling the excise tax on tread rubber 
will not solve the problem of fairly al- 
locating the cost burden among highway 
users. It will, however, almost assuredly 
aggravate many of the ills that made 
necessary this year’s reduction of other 
excise taxes. 

This increase would not shift the cost 
burden in a more equitable direction for 
several reasons. Because the Bureau 
of Public Roads seems to be primarily 
concerned with the trucker, I will ex- 
amine his case first. The new tax would 
fall heavily on the trucker—he would be 
forced to pay around $3 in tax per truck 
retread, Chances are that the economy- 
minded truckowner would sacrifice the 
quality of the retread for the less oppres- 
sive price of a cheaper grade new tire. 
If the truckers do take the option open 
to them and buy the lower grade new 
tires, what will we have gained by in- 
creasing the tax on tread rubber? It is 
ironic, is it not, that the administration’s 
proposal in regard to the tax on tread 
rubber could be responsible for an up- 
surge in the sales and popularity of the 
cheap new tires which it has been 
opposing. 

If this proposed increase affected 
only truckers, I could stop right here; 
but, as that is not the case, I shall con- 
tinue. We are not being asked to dou- 
ble the excise tax on tread rubber used 
to retread truck tires. We are being 
asked to double the tax on all tread 
rubber including that used to retread 
passenger tires. The car owners who 
buy 36 million of these passenger re- 
treads every year are obviously going to 
be affected by an increase in the excise 
tax. They may very well accuse us of 
trying to rob Peter to pay Paul when they 
realize that we have reduced the excise 
tax on new cars only to double the tax 
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on retreads. If we look closely at these 
two pieces of legislation, we will see that 
the excise tax on tread rubber is just as 
oppressive as the tax on new automobiles. 
Ask yourself—who can most afford to 
pay the additional cost of excise taxes? 
The person buying a new car or the per- 
son buying retreaded tires? The car 
owner can be expected to meet the chal- 
lenge in the same way the trucker will 
meet it—by switching his allegiance to 
cheaper grade new tires. 

Now we turn to the real victim of the 
proposed increase—the independent re- 
tailer. This small businessman has been 
struggling for years to meet the com- 
petition presented by big business and 
cheap new tires. Barely managing to 
stay solvent, he plied his trade and was 
even able to significantly improve the 
quality of his product. We are now 
threatening to drive this small retailer 
out of business, and if we double the ex- 
cise tax on tread rubber, we will almost 
certainly do just that. The National 
Tire Dealers and Retreaders Association 
are understandably opposing this legis- 
lation. Its Dealer News printed the fol- 
lowing statistics in the May 24 issue: 

A 10-cent tax on tread rubber would be 
equal to at least one-third the cost of the 
raw material used to retread one passenger 
tire. 

An increased tread rubber tax would total 
between $0.80 and $1 per passenger retread, 
and around $3 per truck retread. 

The new tax would amount to about 10 
percent of the selling price of passenger and 
truck retreads. 

Thirty-one percent of all purchasers of 
passenger retreads have an income under 
$5,000 and 68 percent have an income under 
$7,000 annually. 


It is at once apparent that the re- 
treader will not be able to absorb this 
tax increase. When he raises the price 
of his tire as he will be forced to do, 
his customers will turn to cheaper tires 
and he will be forced out of business. 
Is this how we reward initiative and 
hard work in our society? If we raise 
this tax we will be helping to destroy 
the competitive spirit that has made our 
country what it is today. As the re- 
treaders close up shop, big business will 
be free to take over one more segment 
of our economy. We must ask ourselves 
if the additional revenue gained by. in- 
creasing this tax is worth what it will 
cost. I do not believe that it is and am 
therefore opposing prospective legisla- 
tion that would serve to increase the 
excise tax on tread rubber by twice its 
present amount. 

— — —ꝛ——— 
THE MARCH OF TRUTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Farnum). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CoHELAN] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 30, the very able Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, delivered a major 
address on farm labor before the Los 
Angeles Town Hall. 

In the course of his excellent state- 
ment, Secretary Wirtz emphasized a 
number of the points which I made in my 
remarks to the House on June 28: that 
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the substantial reduction in foreign 
workers has resulted in greatly enlarged 
opportunities for domestic farmworkers 
and for high school and college students; 
that millions of dollars which once left 
the country each year are now being 
spent in the United States, and with mul- 
tiplier effects; that there have been some 
temporary labor supply problems, but no 
serious shortages; and that in most crops 
growers are experiencing a larger-than- 
normal gross and higher net profits per 
acre. 

The Secretary clearly and correctly 
pointed out: 


The encouraging lesson of the year is that 
the laws of economics, of supply and demand, 
supplemented by special recruiting efforts, 
do work in the agricultural industry just as 
in any other. Workers are available if the 
prices and conditions are right. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that all who are 
concerned with developing a sound farm 
labor recruitment program and a stable 
farm labor force will find that Secretary 
Wirtz has offered a number of important 
and constructive suggestions. I com- 
mend his remarks as another step. for- 
ward in improving the lot of America’s 
neglected and forgotten people: 

THE MARCH OF TRUTH 


(Address by Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz before the Town Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 30, 1965) 

My first visit to Town Hall was in 1952 
when I came here with the speaker of the 
day, a candidate at the time for the na- 
tional Presidency. Those of you who are vet- 
erans of this distinguished forum may recall 
that he opened his remarks by referring to 
a still earlier speech made here in 1942 by 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox. The 
1952 speaker, explaining that he had been 
working, 10 years before, in Secretary Knox's 
Office, advised you that his would be a 
better speech than the Secretary's had been. 
He should know, he said, because he had 
written both of them. 

Today, it is once more the Cabinet's turn. 
But I must warn you that my speech will 
not measure up to the one you heard here 
during the 1952 campaign; and I should 
know, for I wrote both of them. 

You will question the good judgment of 
my coming here to discuss the California 
farm labor situation. So do I, Having 
walked last March through the Central and 
Imperial Valleys of the shadow of disaster, 
and having developed cauliflower telephone 
ears and protective callouses of one sort or 
another fighting this issue out in Washing- 
ton, I can only think, in explanation of 
coming here now, of Washington Irving's 
advice: “I have found,” he said, “in travel- 
ing in a stagecoach, that it is often a com- 
fort to shift one’s position and be bruised 
in a new place.” 

Perhaps, too, Mr. Murphy is right—acci- 
dently—in his perceptive observation, 
applying the accumulated wisdoms of years 
in the theater to California agriculture, 
that—as he puts it: “people are never so 
happy as when you tell them they are 
ruined.” I refer, of course, to the 18th cen- 
tury British actor and playwright, Arthur 
Murphy. 

Enough of that. If anything said here 
this noon seems personal, it will not have 
been so intended; with two exceptions: 

I want to thank the members of the Cali- 
fornia working press for the fairness and 
the competence with which they haye cov- 
ered this developing.story during the past 6 
months. If there has been a predominantly 
critical position. taken by the editorial 
writers, that is what the editorial pages are 
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for; and I suspect the Republic is safer 
whenever the power of the press is alined 
against the power of government. 

It is also appropriate to mention, in per- 
sonal terms, the three Californians who 
have served so faithfully and independently 
on the California Farm Labor Advisory 
Panel—Benjamin Aaron, Daniel Aldrich, and 
Arthur Ross. Facing a seemingly impossible 
job, it has been part of their strength that 
they had absolutely no idea it couldn't be 
done—so they have done it. 

The present situation can best be sum- 
marized briefly, with the thought of getting 
on quickly to what lies ahead. 

At this time last year there were 36,300 
foreign nationals working on California 
farms, under the terms of Public Laws 78 
and 414. Today there are 1,964. 

In the country as a whole, there were, on 
June 30, 1964, 65,218 such foreign farm- 
workers. Today there are 2,587. 

By this time last year, Mexican nationals 
who had come in under Public Law 78 were 
working in 13 States. This year, none have 
been used in any State except California. 

There are today Public Law 414 foreign 
farmworkers in only two other States: 452 
British West Indies nationals in Connecti- 
cut, and 171 in Massachusetts. 

I want to interject here a heartfelt ex- 
pression of appreciation and admiration for 
the position taken throughout this transi- 
tion period by the Government of Mexico. 
Its representatives have cooperated in every 
way and sometimes under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. I hope and believe that when 
this changeover is completed it will prove 
to have resulted in the removal of weak- 
nesses—in long range terms—in both Mex- 
ico’s labor use and our own. 

The rest of this year’s story, so far, is one 
of very substantially increased use in Cali- 
fornia and U.S. agriculture of domestic work- 
ers; of greatly enlarged work opportunities 
this summer for high school and college stu- 
dents; of millions of dollars staying in this 
country, and being spent here to create still 
other jobs; of some temporary crises in labor 
supply situations, but no serious shortages; 
of some small crop losses, responsibility for 
which a more objective judge would have to 
assess to growers, governments, or God; of a 
significant increase in worker earnings, and 
better working and living conditions; of 
larger than normal gross and net profits per 
acre this year on most crops. 

A special word is appropriate about prices, 
for it appears now that one of the still un- 
resolved aspects of this changeover is what 
kind of bill is going to be presented for it to 
the consumers of fruits and vegetables. 

It would be futile to argue about whether 
increases in farm labor costs resulting from 
increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions could be absorbed out of profits. They 
won't be. 

Neither is it possible to suggest any precise 
price tag which could be considered legiti- 
mate, so far as consumer prices are con- 
cerned, for bringing the terms and conditions 
of seasonal farm labor in this country up to 
generally established standards of equity and 
decency. Time will have to work out this 
answer, with confident reliance in the long 
run on the proven good sense of the American 
housewife. 

In the shorter run, however, there is al- 
ready evidence of the possibility of exploita- 
tion of this situation, and of attempts to 
blame on changed labor policy price in- 
creases for which there are other reasons— 
or none at all. 

Lettuce prices went up recently in east 
coast grocery stores to 49 cents or about 20 
cents above normal. The reasons for this, 
which included a temporary shortage of let- 
tuce because of the effects of weather on the 
various growing areas, became evident when 
the price dropped back to normal 2 or 3 
weeks later. 
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In the meantime, however, there was a 
widespread and obviously planned program 
of propaganda designed to persuade people 
that the increase was because of a labor 
shortage and higher labor prices resulting 
from the cutting off of the bracero program. 
The 20 cent increase, it was implied, was 
going into the domestic worker's pocket. 

My first reaction was to think of one of 
President Johnson’s favorite stories, about 
the minister who was approached by an In- 
ternal Revenue agent and told that one of 
the church elders had reported, for tax pur- 
poses, that he had contributed $500 to the 
church. “Has he?” the agent asked. “I 
don’t know,” the minister answered slowly, 
“but I can tell you this: If he hasn't, he 
will.” 

The facts never catch up with a lie. The 
facts are that the field laborers got, this 
spring, 1 to 1% cents per head for pick- 
ing lettuce; that every lettuce grower in the 
country has had at all times this year all of 
the labor he could use; and that the harvest 
has been—except for those 2 or 3 weeks— 
above normal. 

In general, prices this year for fruits and 
vegetables have not risen or fluctuated any 
more for crops which braceros used to pick 
than they have for other food prices. 

If there should be any more of this tamper- 
ing with the truth about fruit and vegetable 
prices, or evidence that prices are being 
raised unduly, the public is going to be fully 
and quickly advised. It has a right to know. 

In the meantime, I suggest this as a guide 
to the purchasers of fruit and vegetables: 
The cost of bringing seasonal agricultural 
wages up to the 81.25 to $1.40 an hour level 
is equal to, in very rough terms, about 1 cent 
per unit for most vegetables and fruits—per 
pound or per dozen or per head or whatever 
the ordinary unit may be. (This is higher 
in the case of strawberries—about 6 cents a 
pint—and asparagus—about 4 cents per 
pound.) If retail prices go up more than 
that and if the increase is blamed on rising 
labor costs in the fields, the American house- 
wife is being denied her right to have the 
truth. 

Now of the future of the farm labor 
situation. 

So far as California is concerned, there will 
have to be unrelenting attention to the labor 
supply situation throughout the next 4 
months. 

The prospects right now are good; but that 
could be as deceptive as April’s more forbid- 
ding prospects proved to be. 

July and August should present no serious 
problems. We are more dependent than 
usual on the high school and college boys 
who have gone into the fields. There are 
10,000 more of them this year than last. This 
will be a tough summer for some of them, 
with its full rewards coming in the future. 
The evidence is clear, however, that they are 
proving themselves as responsible citizens 
and good workers. The A-team and other 
similar programs are experiments in both 
economics and democracy, and we have a 
great deal riding on them. 

September will bring the special demands 
of the tomato harvest. California’s total 
seasonal farm labor needs jumped last year 
from 129,200 in August to 160,800 in Septem- 
ber. Over 27,000 more braceros were here in 
September than in August. 

The tomato growers and canners and the 
other producers with September and October 
harvests acted with confidence in putting 
aside their doubts at planting time about 
the harvest labor supply. They have given 
full evidence of good faith assumption of 
primary responsibility for obtaining that 
supply, to the maximum possible extent from 
domestic sources. There will be full co- 
operation from State and Federal employ- 
ment agencies and from the various private 
groups who have been so helpful. Watchful 
attention will be paid the developing situa- 
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tion to assure, so far as this is possible, that 
if supplementary labor is needed, despite 
maximum efforts, it will be available. 

What is most worth thinking and talking 
about is the longer range future of this 
situation. 

This year’s assignment was to make the 
transition from foreign to domestic workers. 
This was and it remains a major operation: 
not because of the different nationality of 
the workers or their alleged propensities for 
stooping over to work (especially in those 
date palm trees in the Coachella Valley); 
but because what was involved here was a 
basic changeover from a situation of a vir- 
tually government guaranteed—and relative- 
ly fixed cost—seasonal farm labor supply 
to a situation in which labor has to be ob- 
tained in this industry the same way it is 
in all others. 

The encouraging lesson of the year is that 
the laws of economics, of supply and de- 
mand, supplemented by special recruitment 
efforts, do work in the agricultural industry 
just as in any other. Workers are available 
if the prices and conditions are right. 

But this is only the start of it. Using 
domestic instead of foreign workers isn’t 
the point or anything like the ultimate 
purpose. What is the goal is to develop an 
agricultural labor situation which will serve 
all the interests of the growers, the workers, 
and the public. 

The title of these remarks today reflects 
the deep conviction that this broader goal 
is now attainable, that where once the 
grapes of wrath were stored, the truth—His 
truth—is now marching on. 

But even the truth needs a battle plan 
if it is to carry the day—or the decade. 

I suggest a three-point approach to the 
migratory, or seasonal, farm labor problem. 
It proceeds from moral commitment, with- 
out stopping to moralize about what is ob- 
vious, to what I think are the essential 
economic and political dynamics of the 
matter. 

First, agricultural employment must be 
recognized—departing from some stubborn 
myths—as being essentially like other kinds 
of employment. 

Every industry is different from every 
other industry. But there are basic simi- 
larities, and the time for denying this as 
far as agriculture is concerned is passed. 
There may have been sounder reasons in 
some earlier period for the arguments that 
agriculture deserves, for some unidentified 
reason, a Government-guaranteed foreign 
labor supply—that normal personnel poli- 
cies don’t apply here—that the farm produce 
market won’t support fair wages—that farm 
employment must be excluded from the 
coverage of laws regarding employment 
generally. But if there were once good 
reasons for these attitudes, they are now 
covered deep with history's dust. 

So far as the specific matter of the labor 
laws are concerned, the exemptions of farm 
labor are undoubtedly an achronistic carry- 
over from the period of disproportionate 
political influence by rural voters, especially 
propertied voters. The national acceptance 
of the principle of one-man-one-vote fore- 
tells the end of the exclusion of agricultural 
employment from the coverage of State and 
Federal laws regarding minimum wages, 
health and sanitation, unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, and col- 
lective bargaining. 

If this means readjustments in the prices 
of food, it must be the national consensus— 
if it matches the national conscience—that 
the price will be paid. Farm machinery is 
paid for at rates comparable to those for 
factory machinery. So should farmworkers 
be paid at comparable rates, and accorded 
comparable working conditions. 

It will be suggested that agricultural em- 
ployment is different because it is so largely 
seasonal. So are a great many other in- 
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dustries. And this is no reason for charging 
the price of this to those who harvest, or 
hoe, the crops. 

My second point is that a great deal can 
and must be done to develop substantially 
year-round employment opportunity for 
agricultural workers. Until this is done, 
efforts to bring decency into the lives of 
these laborers and their families, and stabil- 
ity into the farm labor supply situation, 
will be essentially futile. 

A very substantial part, perhaps as much 
as half, of the unemployment problem in 
this country involves seasonal or part-time 
work. A good many different kinds of labor 
demand are for services during only part of 
the year, or part of the week, or even part 
of the day. There is this in common between 
migratory farmworkers, domestic day help 
in large cities, building and construction 
trades workers, maritime workers, musicians, 
and other seemingly unrelated groups. Each 
of these situations involves the fact of a 
person’s being needed only part of the time. 
Each of them has presented special unem- 
ployment and wage-rate problems. Some of 
them have been worked out reasonably satis- 
factorily; I think, for example, of the de- 
casualization of longshore employment. 
Others—including seasonal farmwork—have 
not been. 

What starts out as a private and economic 
difficulty becomes also a public and social 
problem. An employer needs a man for 7 
months, but cannot use him the other 5. He 
pays him what may be a fair hourly rate. 
But the man’s annual earnings leave him 
below the level of self-sufficiency, especially 
if he heads a family. So he pays no taxes 
and he and his family may become part of 
the local welfare burden. The children must 
go to the local schools. 

Frankness compels recognition that the 
attraction of the bracero program lay not 
only in the fact that the men were easy to 
get but in the additional facts that they 
came without their families and could be 
sent away as quickly as they had been called. 
The farm communities shared, understand- 
ably, the growers’ preferences. 

These problems are not easily met. Yet 
not to meet them would mean that the 
termination of Public Law 78 was at best a 
pyrrhic victory and at worst a tragic half 
step across a deep chasm. 

It is essential to develop year-round work 
opportunities for all those who are needed 
to farm the Nation’s produce. This can be 
done either by working out year-round work 
programs for workers who will follow the 
crops, or by developing industry in the farm 
areas which will occupy off season the men 
and women who will come to the fields when 
the local crops need help. 

There is increasing evidence of both devel- 
opments. 

A few individual, but unusually large, 
growers have already developed plans for 
moving their workers, with the seasons, to 
their farms in different geographical and 
climatic areas. 

There is enough variation in the crop 
seasons in California that the growers could 
well consider an organization of their efforts 
which would result in the more efficient 
movement of workers from one area to an- 
other. There are obvious possibilities of 
expansion of the State government’s labor 
and employment services in this connection. 

The opportunities for national develop- 
ment—either private or, if need be, public— 
of year-round farm employment programs 
for individual workers have been explored 
so far in only a timid, tentative way. A lit- 
tle has been done by some of the private, not- 
for-profit organizations who are concerned 
principally with reducing the human misery 
of migratory labor. The annual worker plan 
developed by the Department of Labor 
through its Bureau of Employment Security 
is on the right track but hasn’t a full head 
of steam up yet. We work each year with 
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hundreds of growers and with now almost 
200,000 workers, matching together the needs 
of growers in various States and the move- 
ment of migrant workers. The results are 
encouraging but still meager compared with 
the need, 

Perhaps it only illustrates the possibilities, 
and lacks practicality, to conjecture about 
whether it would work at all to set up a 
large scale national employing corporation 
which would hire farmworkers, arrange for 
their transportation (with their families) 
from one area to another, and for their 
housing; and then contract with growers to 
supply their services. Yet this is, at least 
in part, what the small scale labor contractor 
does—often very badly. And such an op- 
eration would be not unlike, either in nature 
or scope, what was done under Public Law 
78 with Mexican workers. 

The better way, though, to whatever ex- 
tent it is practical, would be to remove the 
migratory element as largely as possible from 
the picture. This, more than anything else, 
perpetuates the worse human frailties of 
the migrant population, for it deprives their 
children of the roots they need to put down 
some place if they are to grow properly. 
Surely it is a proper charge on any com- 
munity which depends upon having work- 
ers there part of the year to try to develop 
industries which could use them the rest 
of the year. 

This second point obviously proceeds from 
a recognition of the importance not only 
of the American farmworker but from the 
importance of his family. It will be a test 
of the sincerity of our intentions whether, 
as we move back to the fuller use of domes- 
tic farm laborers, we make provision for the 
decent living of their families. The first 
order of business must be the development 
of family housing adequate to meet the needs 
of farmworkers who want to live, as the rest 
of us do, where there is at least love and 
human affection. 

Third, and finally, there must be a more 
effective mobilization of public opinion re- 
garding the farm labor situation. 

Books and television documentaries won't 
do this job. John Steinbeck’s barely fic- 
tionalized “Grapes of Wrath” and Edward R. 
Murrow’s “Harvest of Shame” pricked the 
Nation’s conscience. But it went back to 
sleep. The people who read and watched 
developed a strong feeling about an ob- 
viously serious moral issue, but no idea of 
what to do about it. The lesson of experi- 
ence is plain: that so long as the migratory 
labor problem is conceived of primarily in 
moral terms not much, not nearly enough, 
will be done about it. 

Perhaps there is encouragement in the 
ending of the bracero program. 

It has been noted in the California press 
that: “The departure of these people will 
imply a new domestic policy for many of 
the farmers and fruit raisers of this State. 
They have depended mainly on the foreign 
workers, who readily move, like armies, 
come when called for, and depart when 
their mission is accomplished. Farmers 
must now look to a normal population * * *. 
The change should not be viewed as a 
calamity. It may be inconvenient at first, but 
after a few years no doubt the places now 
held by the foreign workers will be filled 
by a more desirable laboring population.” 

But this comment appeared in the Pacific 
Rural Press. The foreign workers referred 
to were Chinese, soon to be barred under the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. The date was 1882. 

There is reasonable basis, nevertheless, for 
the conviction that despite the sobering 
lesson of history, the public will express 
itself this time in signficant action. 

The adoption of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 refiected a new determination to write 
the dictates of individual consciences into 
the laws of the Nation. The declaration of 
a national war on poverty, and the almost 
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unbelievable advances which have already 
been made on that front, mark the adoption 
of the Golden Rule as not just a personal 
but a national ethic. America’s ideals are 
finding their muscles, and their hands and 
their feet. 

The farm labor problem will not, however, 
be resolved in Washington. To the extent 
that this problem—like almost everything 
else—is largest in California, it is vastly im- 
portant that Californians take a great and 
increasing pride in this State. My mail has 
reflected in unmistakable terms the fact that 
the agricultural labor situation has chroni- 
cally troubled California consciences. A re- 
cent letter from a businessman in an agri- 
cultural community reported a common local 
concern that the publicly owned farm labor 
camps, which were built in the thirties to get 
the migrant workers off the ditch banks have 
been permitted to deteriorate so badly that 
they are themselves a problem. 

This sentiment needs a catalyst. It must 
come from local and State leadership. I 
don't presume to suggest its particular form. 
I am asking the members of the California 
Farm Labor Panel, set up to advise me in con- 
nection with the administration of Public 
Law 414, to turn their attention to the 
broader aspects of this matter and to make 
whatever suggestions are appropriate regard- 
ing possible future cooperation on the part 
of the Department of Labor. 

I note, in conclusion, what seems to me the 
central element in the development of an 
effective public opinion regarding farm labor 
or any other matter. 

There are two views of man’s role in the 
determination of his own future. One is 
summarized in the phrase “the inevitability 
of progress.“ That is a horrible phrase. It 
deadens the purpose to even try to make 
things better. It includes the attitude that 
there is nothing an individual can do about 
something like the disgrace, the human dis- 
aster, of migratory farmworkers living be- 
low the surface of decency. 

Another, very different view, was suggested 
by Mr. Justice Holmes in his essays, pub- 
lished in 1915, entitled “Ideas and Doubts”: 

“The mode in which the inevitable comes 
to pass is through effort. Consciously or 
unconsciously we all strive to make the kind 
of world we like. And although with Spi- 
noza we may regard criticism of the past as 
futile, there is every reason for doing all 
that we can to make a future such as we 
desire. There is every reason also for trying 
to make our desires intelligent.” 

This is the view which commends itself to 
those who prefer to believe that the per- 
fectability of life is within the human com- 
petence, and that this is not heresy but 
rather the fullest reverence. It is the view 
which finds the present farm labor situation 
man’s fault, and therefore within man’s ca- 
pacity to cure. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Puctnski (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of illness 
in the family. 

Mr. Don H. Cravsen (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today and 
tomorrow, on account of official business 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Public Works inspecting the Colorado- 
Kansas flood area. 

Mr. McEwen (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today and tomor- 
row, on account of official business as a 
member of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works inspecting the Colorado- 
Kansas flood area. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Goopett (at the request of Mr. 
RUMSFELD), today, for 30 miuntes; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CHILI, (at the request of Mr. 
RUMSFELD), on Wednesday, for 1 hour; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Burton of Utah (at the request of 
Mr. RUMSFELD) , today, for 10 minutes, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Barr (at the request of Mr. 
RUMSFELD), today, for 15 minutes, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma) to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CouHetan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Huneate, for 20 minutes, on July 
14. 
Mr. Wotrr, for 30 minutes, on July 14. 
Mr. WELTNER, for 30 minutes, on July 
15. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RumsFELp) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. McCrory. 

Mr. QUIE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Dorn. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.9497. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1966. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 53 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 13, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1324. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the Passamaquoddy-St. John River Ba- 
sin power development, together with a rec- 
ommendation for the immediate authoriza- 
tion of the Dickey-Lincoln School project on 
the St. John River (H. Doc. No. 236); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
printed with illustrations. 

1325. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report of property acquisitions of 
emergency supplies and equipment by the 
Office of Civil Defense, for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1965, pursuant to subsection 
201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

1326. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting a report of the issuance of a guaran- 
tee by the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton to Yugoslavia, pursuant to title III of 
the Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act of 1965, and to the presi- 
dential determination of February 4, 1964; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1327. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 308(a) 
of the Federal Aviation Act as it relates to 
the grant of exclusive rights at airports; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1328. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide penalties for the use of 
the interstate route marker for commercial 
p ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1329. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
of visa petitions approved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 204(c) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Report on proposed 
closing of Public Health Service hospitals 
(Rept. No. 610). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 9760. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H. R. 9761. A bill to authorize a study of 
methods of helping to provide disaster in- 
surance coverage and other financial assist- 
ance to victims of future natural disasters; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9762. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 to promote the public health 
and safety; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

H.R. 9763. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide for ad- 
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ditional technological research; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9764. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R.9765. A bill to authorize a flood con- 
trol project on the Upper St. John River, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 9766. A bill to establish a Federal sab- 
batical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 9767. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the educa- 
tional quality of schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, optometry, and osteopathy, to au- 
thorize grants under that act to such schools 
for the awarding of scholarships to needy 
students, and to extend expiring provisions 
of that act for student loans and for aid 
in construction of teaching facilities for stu- 
dents in such schools and schools for other 
health professions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 9768. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 9769. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation (with a refund in the form of a re- 
deemable certificate in cases where the 
credit exceeds the tax liability); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 9770. A bill to establish a Federal sab- 
batical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 9771. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage de- 
pletion on certain clays at the same rate as 
allowed on calcium carbonates and lime- 
stone used in the manufacture of cement; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 9772. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 9773. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 9774. A bill to provide for the dedica- 
tion of certain streets on the Agua Caliente 
Indian Reservation and to convey title to 
certain platted streets, alleys, and strips of 
land; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 9775. A bill to authorize a flood con- 
trol project on the Upper St. John River, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 
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By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 9776. A bill to prohibit certain prac- 
tices creating artificial shortages in the sup- 
ply of coins of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 9777. A bill to provide for the expan- 
Sion of the existing training facilities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at Quantico, 
Va.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 9778. A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to codify recent military 
law, and to improve the code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 9779. A bill to extend the provisions 
of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, relating to war risk insurance; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 9780. A bill to amend section 535 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the accumulated earnings credit; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 9781. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the John F. Kennedy Center Act to provide 
for relocation payments to certain displaced 
persons, business concerns, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 9782. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the review of proposed bank mergers so 
as to eliminate the necessity for the dissolu- 
tion of merged banks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 9783. A bill to more effectively pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 9784. A bill to provide assistance in 
training State and local law enforcement 
officers and other personnel, and in improv- 
ing capabilities, techniques, and practices in 
State and local iaw enforcement and pre- 
vention and control of crime, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H. Res. 454. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 9785. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Krzywoszyja and minor child, Jolanta Krzy- 
woszyja; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 9786. A bill for the relief of Elton P. 

Johnson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 9787. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Lawrence F. Bachman, U.S. Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 9788. A bill for the relief of Nikola 

Sudar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 9789. A bill for the relief of Miss Maria 
Concetta Strano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 9790. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Cross; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 9791. A bill for the relief of Annun- 
ciata Di Carluccio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 9792. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to donate certain 
surplus property to the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

243. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Fishing Bridge Station, Wyo., rela- 
tive to providing special work camps for cer- 
tain youths involved in mass vandalism; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
244. Also, petition of Massachusetts Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, Webster, Mass., 
relative to certain vehicles used for rural 
route delivery of mail; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


SENATE 


Monnay, JuL 12, 1965 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of all truth and grace: In the 
midst of false lights which in these un- 
certain times in our confused generation 
are, by their deceptive glare, leading so 
many to the quagmires of despair, in 
Thy light we would see light. Only thus 
we shall keep sight of the perfect right- 
eousness which we struggle so imper- 
fectly to attain. On the heights of 
prayer, beyond our shortsighted, self- 
centered conceptions, grant us at the 
week’s beginning an enlarging vision of 
Thy benevolent purpose for all mankind. 

Faced with the frustrations and 
failures that mark and mar our records, 
we pray that beyond our frailties Thou 
wilt strengthen the faith and hope that 
alone anchor us to Thee. Make us per- 
sons of brotherly love in an unbrotherly 
world; in seeing the faults of others, 
make us as forgiving as we would be for- 
given. 

In all our striving to defend the truth 
as others desecrate its sanctions, pre- 
serve in us the grace of constant self- 
criticism, so that what was the living 
faith of the dead may not become the 
dead faith of the living. 

We ask it in the spirit of the Master. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 9, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States were commu- 


nicated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
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on July 9, 1965, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1229) to 
provide uniform policies with respect to 
recreation and fish and wildlife benefits 
and costs of Federal multiple-purpose 
water resource projects, and for other 
purposes, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 2) to protect the 
public health and safety by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to establish special controls for de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs and 
counterfeit drugs, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR UNDER 
RULE VIII 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 


‘unanimous consent, the call of the leg- 


islative calendar under rule VIII was 
dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Dirksen, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Monroney, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

REPORT ON PASSAMAQUODDY-ST. JOHN RIVER 
ae Power DEVELOPMENT (H. Doc. No. 
23 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting, for the in- 

formation of the Senate, reports on the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project and the Upper 
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St. John River hydroelectric development 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 2 of the International Wheat 
Agreement Act of 1949, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


PLANS FoR WORK OF IMPROVEMENT IN CERTAIN 
STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for works 
of improvement in the States of Florida, Iowa, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN BY RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
the approval of a loan by that Administra- 
tion to the Western Farmers Electric Co- 
operative of Anadarko, Okla., to finance cer- 
tain generation and transmission facilities 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON GUARANTEE ON ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A U.S. COMMERCIAL BANK CREDIT BY EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, that that Bank has 
issued a guarantee in connection with the 
establishment by a U.S. commercial bank of 
a credit to be utilized in financing the ex- 
port of U.S. machinery, equipment, mate- 
rials, and services required for the expan- 
sion of aluminum rolling mill facilities in 
Yugoslavia; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 


AMENDMENT OF TITLES 10 AND 37, UNITED 
STATES Cope, To Copy RECENT MILITARY 
Law, AND IMPROVE THE CODE 


A letter from the Acting General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
titles 10 and 37, United States Code, to codify 
recent military law, and to improve the code 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Report oF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Corporation for the calendar year 
1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT ON RELATIVE COST OF SHIPBUILDING IN 

THE VARIOUS COASTAL DISTRICTS OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the relative cost of shipbuilding in the vari- 
ous coastal districts of the United States 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL Power ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Federal 
Power Act (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

INEFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF EXCESS PERSONAL 

PROPERTY IN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director (Congressional 
Liaison), Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State, transmitting to 
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Agency’s reply to the Comptroller General 
on ineffective utilization of excess personal 
property in the foreign assistance program, 
dated April 12, 1965 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


DETERMINATIONS RELATING TO CONSTRUCTION 
PAYMENTS DUE FROM THE ANGOSTURA IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICT, ANGOSTURA UnIT, Mis- 
SOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 

determinations relating to construction pay- 
ments due the United States from the Angos- 
tura Irrigation District, Angostura unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, South Dakota, in 
the years 1966 and 1967; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PENALTIES FOR USE OF INTERSTATE ROUTE 
MARKER FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide penalties for the use of the inter- 
state route marker for commercial purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


LT. COL. LAWRENCE F. BACHMAN 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Lawrence F. Bachman, U.S. Air Force (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF CLAIM PAID BY RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the settlement of a claim against that 
Board in the sum of $73.50; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON AIR POLLUTION 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on air pollution 
caused by motor vehicles and measures 
taken toward its alleviation (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
CERTAIN STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on plans for 
works of improvement in the States of Ar- 
kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Mississippi and 
Tennessee, Missouri, North Carolina and 
Virginia, Oklahoma, and Utah (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MCNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public works: 

Brig. Gen. Ellis E, Wilhoyt, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member of the California 
Debris Commission. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2274. A bill to amend section 510 (a) (1) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


July 12, 1965 


(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2275. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2276. A bill for the relief of Veljko Stan- 
isic; and 

S.2277. A bill for the relief of Veselin 
Vucinic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to establish 
an Advisory Commission on Health Research 
Activities; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading, 


RESOLUTIONS 


COMMISSION FOR A STRONGER 
ATLANTIC UNION 


Mr. CHURCH submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 128) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission for a Strong- 
er Atlantic Union, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH 
when he submitted the above resolution 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY ENTITLED “U.S. INTER- 
NATIONAL SPACE PROGRAM WITH 
TEXTS OF EXECUTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS, MEMORANDUMS OF UN- 
DERSTANDING, AND OTHER IN- 
TERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
1959-65” 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 129) to print as a Senate 
document a study entitled “U.S. Inter- 
national Space Program With Texts of 
Executive Agreements, Memorandums 
of Understanding, and Other Interna- 
tional Arrangements, 1959-65"; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. ANDERSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 510(a) (1) 
OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 
1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 510(a) (1) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Secretary of Commerce, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, to- 
gether with a statement of purpose, and 
a comparative text, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bass in the chair). 


(Mr. 
The bill will be re- 
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ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the letter, statement 
of purpose, and comparative text, will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2274) to amend section 
510 (a) (1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The letter, statement of purpose, and 
comparative text, presented by Mr. 
Macnuson, are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are submitted 
herewith four copies of a draft bill “to amend 
section 510(a)(1) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936.” The purposes and provisions of 
the draft bill are explained in the accom- 
panying statement. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises there is 
no objection to the submission of this pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSES AND PROVISIONS 
OF THE Drarr BILL To AMEND SECTION 
510(a) (1) OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 
1936 
When section 510 of the Merchant Marine 

Act, 1936, was enacted it defined an “obsolete 

vessel” for the purposes of the trade-in 

provisions of that section as a vessel which— 

(a) Is not of less than 1,350 gross tons; 

(b) Is not less than 17 years old and, in 
the judgment of the Commission (now the 
Secretary of Commerce) is obsolete or in- 
adequate for successful operation in the 
domestic or foreign trade of the United 
States; and 

(c) Is owned by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States and has been owned by such 
citizen or citizens for at least 3 years immedi- 
ately prior to the date of acquisition under 
the section. 

In 1952, however, a proviso was added to 
this definition which provided that until 
June 30, 1958, the term “obsolete vessel” 
shall mean a vessel which— 

(a) Is of not less than 1,350 gross tons; 

(b) Is not less than 12 years old; and 

(c) Is owned by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States and has been owned by 
such citizen or citizens for at least 3 years 
immediately prior to the date of acquisition 
under this section. 

This proviso was extended by subsequent 
legislation to June 30, 1964, at which time 
it expired. 

The difference between the original defini- 
tion and the proviso is in subdivision (b) of 
both of them. Subdivision (b) of the 
original definition requires that the vessel 
to be trade-in be not less than 17 years old 
and in the judgment of the Secretary obso- 
lete or inadequate for sucessful operation in 
the domestic or foreign trade of the United 
States. Subdivision (b) of the proviso 
merely required that the vessel be not less 
than 12 years old. 

The reason for enactment of the proviso 
was to permit an orderly replacement pro- 
gram for war-built ships all of which were 
built between 1941 and 1946 and would reach 
the end of their statuatory 20 year lives be- 
tween 1961 and 1966. The purpose was to 
avoid such block obsolescence by permitting 
the trade-in of some of these vessels before 
they become 20 years of age and some after 
they reach that age. 
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For that reason the minimum age required 
for trade-in by the proviso was 12 years and 
there was no requirement for a finding that 
the trade-in ship is obsolete or inadequate 
for successful operation in the domestic or 
foreign trade of the United States. 

Upon expiration of the proviso on June 30, 
1964, the original definition again became 
applicable. The 17-year minimum age is 
not a problem, because all of the war-built 
ships were at least 17 years old on the date 
the proviso expired. The required finding, 
however, is not clearly consistent with other 
actions which the Maritime Administration 
must take in connection with its replace- 
ment program. 

Under the replacement program for sub- 
sidized operators, some of the war-built ships 
may be operated with the aid of operating- 
differential subsidy until they are about 30 
years of age. Section 605(b) of the act pro- 
vides that operating-differential subsidy shall 
not be paid for the operation of vessels built 
before January 1, 1946, which are more than 
20 years old (or for the operation of vessels 
built after that date which are more than 
25 years old) unless the Secretary of Com- 
merce finds that it is to the public interest 
to do so. A finding that a ship, say a C-3, 
is obsolete or inadequate for successful oper- 
ation in the domestic or foreign trade of 
the United States at its age of 17 years is not 
clearly consistent with a finding that it is to 
the public interest to pay operating-differ- 
ential subsidy for the operation of other 
ships of the same type until they are 30 
years of age. 

Under the Vessel Exchange Act (section 
510(1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936) 
vessels traded-in by subsidized operators are 
eligible for trade-out to upgrade the unsub- 
sidized fleet. On the basis of current mar- 
ket values, we have recently fixed the value 
of two C-8s, which are respectively 20 and 21 
years old, under the Vessel Exchange Act for 
trade-in purposes at approximately $850,000 
each, and we have five applicants for the 
trade-out of these ships under that act. 
These facts likewise are not clearly consist- 
ent with a finding that such vessels are ob- 
solete or inadequate for successful operation 
in the domestic or foreign trade of the United 
States. 

The draft bill would amend section 510 
(a) (1) to eliminate this inconsistency by 
striking out the required finding and sub- 
stituting therefor a finding that the vessel 
should be replaced in the public interest. 
This would relate the required finding to the 
requirements of the replacement program. 


COMPARATIVE Text SHOWING THE CHANGES 
THE Drarr Birt To AMEND SECTION 
510(a)(1) Woord MAKE IN THAT SECTION 


(Deletions are shown by brackets; new ma- 
terial is shown by italic.) 

Sec, 510(a). When used in this section— 

(1) The term “obsolete vessel” means a 
vessel or vessels, each of which (A) is of not 
less than one thousand three hundred and 
fifty gross tons, (B) is not less than seven- 
teen years old and, [in the judgment of the 
Commission, is obsolete or inadequate for 
successful operation in the domestic or for- 
eign trade of the United States] in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Commerce, 
should be replaced in the public interest, 
and (C) is owned by a citizen or citizens 
of the United States and has been owned by 
such citizen or citizens for at least three 
years immediately prior to the date of ac- 
quisition hereunder [: Provided, That until 
June 30, 1964, the term “obsolete vessel” 
shall mean a vessel or vessels, each of which 
(A) 1s of not less than one thousand three 
hundred and fifty gross tons, (B) is not less 
than twelve years old, and (C) is owned by 
a citizen or citizens of the United States 
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and has been owned by such citizen or citi- 
zens for at least three years immediately 
prior to the date of acquisition hereunder]. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, once 
again I rise to introduce my bill requir- 
ing full disclosure of the costs of per- 
sonal credit. This bill—the truth in 
lending bill—is being introduced for the 
fourth time. I introduced similar legis- 
lation in the 86th, 87th, and 88th Con- 
gresscs. I must admit to some disap- 
pointment over the failure thus far of 
Congress to enact this much needed re- 
form legislation. However, I learned 
long ago that any essential reform op- 
posed by powerful segments of American 
industry requires years of intensive effort 
before it results in a victory for the public 
interest. And so I console myself with 
the thought that the original Food and 
Drug Act of 1907 was passed only after 
it had met with the most intense opposi- 
tion from many of the food and drug 
companies. It was only after public in- 
dignation had been fully aroused that 
the Congress was able to enact even the 
most modest requirements to insure that 
foods and drugs marketed were safe and 
sanitary. 

Many years later the truth in secu- 
rities legislation of the 1930's was passed 
over the vehement protest of the New 
York financial community. The pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Mr. Whitney, opposed this reform in 
testimony before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee—the same committee 
that has been considering the truth in 
lending bill. Mr. Whitney, as I remem- 
ber it, predicted that if brokerage houses 
were required to tell the truth, that is, 
if they made a full disclosure of the sa- 
lient facts about the stocks which they 
offered for sale to the public, the stock 
market would collapse. Mr. Whitney 
pleaded, in effect, that the stock market 
could continue to operate only so long 
as the gullible could be duped into buy- 
ing stocks on the basis of misinformation 
and fraud. 

The truth in securities legislation did 
not wreck the stock market. Instead, it 
became the salvation of reputable stock 
brokers and brokerage houses. 

These same arguments against the full 
disclosure of essential information have 
again come to the surface as we have 
considered the truth-in-lending bill. 
Lenders have solemnly and self-right- 
eously warned the Banking and Currency 
Committee that if we were to pass legis- 
lation to require the full disclosure of the 
costs of consumer credit, the consumer 
credit industry would be destroyed, 

In recent years the Congress has en- 
acted additional laws protecting the con- 
sumer, such as the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act of 1939, the Fur Labeling Act of 
1951, the Textile Fiber Products Identi- 
fication Act of 1958, and the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act of 1958. But 
again, most of these laws were passed 
only after the most bitter controversy 
and violent opposition of the industry af- 
fected. And so, although I am disap- 
pointed that the truth-in-lending bill has 
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not yet been enacted, I think that it is 
appropriate to point out again that all 
reform measures which protect the pub- 
lic at large and which are opposed by 
powerful and well financed segments of 
industry require a number of years be- 
fore they can be signed into law. I am 
delighted to say that there are substan- 
tial segments of the personal credit in- 
dustry that do support the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. I simply wish that more of the 
reputable members of the industry, such 
as the commercial bankers, would join 
in supporting this kind of reform legis- 
lation. 

It is unfortunate, however, that pow- 
erful segments of the consumer credit 
industry habitually oppose any legisla- 
tion to establish ethical standards and 
protect the honest and efficient competi- 
tor in the industry. In spite of this op- 
position, the principle of truth in lend- 
ing has been proposed in a number of 
States and foreign countries and I un- 
derstand gradual progress is being made. 
For example, the Canadian Province of 
Nova Scotia has recently passed an act 
requiring the finance charge and simple 
annual rate of interest to be disclosed on 
all credit transactions. It is ironic that 
a reform measure first proposed in this 
country has now been copied and enacted 
into law in another country, while we 
here are struggling to gain a foothold 
here. 

I. WHAT THE BILL DOES 

Mr. President, the basic purpose of 
the truth-in-lending bill is to require that 
anyone who lends money or extends cred- 
it must supply the would-be borrower 
or credit user with two simple but vital 
facts: 

First. A statement of the total finance 
charge in dollars and cents; and 

Second. A statement of the finance 
charge expressed in terms of a true an- 
nual rate on the outstanding unpaid bal- 
ance of the obligation. 

The bill does not attempt to regulate 
or control the rate of interest or the cost 
of credit. 

The bill would enable the typical con- 
sumer to compare the cost of credit from 
various sources and make an intelligent 
decision. It would also assist him in de- 
ciding whether or not to borrow, pay 
cash, or save toward the purchase in- 
stead. 

Suppose, for example, a man wants 
to borrow $1,500 to finance the pur- 
case of a car. Assume he goes to two 
lenders and the first states the payments 
will be $53.40 a month over 36 months 
while the second quotes payments of 
$60 over 30 months. Which credit plan 
is the cheapest? How can the buyer 
judge between these two lenders? 

The truth-in-lending bill would re- 
quire the lenders to provide the infor- 
mation the buyer needs. The first lend- 
er would be required to disclose that 
monthly payments of $53.40 over 36 
months actually amount to a total fi- 
nance charge of $422.40 at an annual 
rate of interest of 18.3 percent. The 
second lender would have to state that 
the payments he receives of $60 a month 
over 30 months amount to a total finance 
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charge of $300 at an annual rate of in- 
terest of 15.5 percent. Thus the buyer 
has the information to make an intel- 
ligent choice. 

We would apply the same conditions 
to those who sell the use of money as 
we require from those who sell goods. 
We expect the seller of breakfast food 
to at least state tne quantity and the 
price on the package. We expect the 
butcher to list the price per pound for 
the meat he sells. We expect the gaso- 
line dealer to disclose the price per gal- 
Ion he charges for gasoline. We expect 
food stores to post the price for milk per 
quart at the retail level. Why. should 
not we expect the lender or credit ex- 
tender to post his price in a similar 
fashion? 

The price of credit has traditionally 
been expressed as a true annual rate on 
the unpaid balance. Most loans on 
homes have always been expressed in 
this manner as have interest rates on 
business transactions. Interest rates on 
savings accounts in commercial banks 
are expressed in terms of true annual 
rates. So are short-term interest rates 
to businessmen to finance payrolls and 
the purchase of raw materials. It is 
only when we turn to the short-term 
consumer credit field, that we find a de- 
parture in the time-honored method of 
expressing the price of credit. Why 
should we permit the seller of credit to 
be less honest with the unwary public 
than he is with the experienced busi- 
nessman? Why should not these lend- 
ers state the amount of interest they are 
charging and its price in the form of an 
annual rate of interest or charge? Who 
could possibly object to such an ele- 
mentary prerequisite of fair dealing? 

It was with this simple conviction that 
I introduced the original truth-in-lend- 
ing bill over 5 years ago. 

11 


Since that time the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has held extensive pub- 
lic hearings on truth in lending. In the 
last. Congress alone, we heard from 135 
witnesses and the record of their testi- 
mony runs to more than 1,600 pages. We 
heard from bankers and bus drivers— 
from mayors and crane operators. We 
have listened to numerous tales of in- 
terest gouging and shady practices, some 
of which were truly shocking, even to 
the most skeptical observers. 

Throughout these long and detailed 
hearings, an endless series of technical 
objections were raised by those who op- 
posed the bill. As these were disposed 
of, new ones arose to take their place. 
The opponents of truth in lending have 
an infinite capacity for conjuring up 
mythical situations where they claim the 
bill might be somewhat difficult to ap- 
ply. 

I am convinced, however, that the real 
objections to this bill are not technical 
but practical. First of all, by requiring 
a simple statement of true annual inter- 
est, the law would obviously work to the 
disadvantage of those who charge an 
excessively high rate of interest. If we 
pass this bill, these firms will either have 
to lower their rates or face a loss of busi- 
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ness to their competitors. Up to now, 
these operators have been able to get by 
with charging exorbitant rates through 
confusion and subterfuge. Naturally, 
they would like to continue this unhappy 
State of affairs. But why should we con- 
tinue to subsidize their subterfuge? 

Second, many who charge high, but 
not excessive, rates fear a loss of good 
will when their customers first realize 
the interest rate on their debt is not as 
low as all these years they had been 
fondly led to believe In effect, these 
lending institutions are arguing that 
the Government should maintain their 
customers in the deceptive style of life to 
which they have become unwittingly ac- 
customed. Aside from the ethical im- 
plications involved in such a proposition, 
there are economic arguments against 
continued deception. The overall effi- 
ciency of the economy requires that the 
consumer should know the true cost of 
credit if he is to make an intelligent 
decision in the marketplace. It may be 
that he would prefer to deal elsewhere, 
pay cash, or save toward the purchase if 
he realized the true rate of interest. 

III. HISTORY OF INTEREST RATES 


A study of the history of interest rates 
will reveal that truth in lending legisla- 
tion is nothing new. For example, over 
37 centuries ago in 1800 B.C., the king of 
ancient Babylonia decreed that all loans 
had to be accompanied by a written con- 
tract setting forth the terms of the loan. 
Moreover, if through subterfuge, a 
higher than legal rate of interest was 
actually collected, the principal of the 
loan was forfeited to the borrower. 

Mr, President, at the risk of sounding 
like the archest of reactionaries, I merely 
want to observe that if the prevention of 
subterfuge on interest rates was good 
enough for ancient Babylonia, it is good 
enough for us. 

It should also be pointed out that in- 
terest gouging has enjoyed an equally 
long, if not honorable tradition. In an- 
cient Greece, loan sharks in Athens were 
known to have charged interest at the 
rate of 48 percent a month, or 576 percent 
ayear. And in the 15th century, Italian 
bankers charged the King of France 100 
percent interest on a war loan while local 
merchants were borrowing at only 5 per- 
cent. Apparently, the King of France 
was not considered to be a good credit 
risk. 

During most of the Middle Ages, how- 
ever, the “just price” doctrine was fol- 
lowed in regard to the loaning of money. 
An interest rate of more than 6 percent 
was regarded as usury and this judgment 
was backed up by the medieval church, 
which felt that ordinary citizens were at 
a disadvantage in dealing with sophisti- 
cated and worldly money lenders. The 
church, therefore, established and en- 
forced the 6-percent just price“ doc- 
trine to protect the public interest. 

The historical and moral sanctity 
given to the magic figure of 6 percent 
survives to this very day and many lend- 
ers go to great pains to disguise the fact 
that they are charging more than 6 per- 
cent per year. Of course, the buy now 
pay later installment plan was unheard 
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of in the Middle Ages, and it would be 
unrealistic to expect anyone to profitably 
loan money at 6 percent in many areas 
of today’s consumer credit market. 
Nevertheless, the reverent attitude ac- 
corded the historic 6 percent still sur- 
vives. 
IV. THE GROWTH OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


Mr. President, anyone who argues 
that we need not be concerned about in- 
terest rates should review the statistics 
on consumer credit. At the present time, 
long-term consumer debt, primarily in 
the form of home mortgages, amounts 
to $196 billion while short- and inter- 
mediate-term consumer debt is $79 bil- 
lion, or a total of $275 billion. This is 
almost the size of the entire national 
debt. 

What is even more startling is the 
dramatic rise in consumer debt in the 
last 20 years. Long-term consumer debt 
has increased 943 percent during that 
time; short- and intermediate-term con- 
sumer debt has increased 1,247 percent, 
while the national debt has increased by 
only 18 percent. I sometimes wonder 
what would happen if we ever actually 
adopted some of the simple pieties so 
ardently advanced by many of our con- 
servative colleagues. We often hear, for 
example, that Government finance is no 
different from family finance and that 
the Government should manage its 
money like the typical American family. 
Consider the national debt today if the 
Government had increased its debt at 
the same rate the American consumer 
increased his. It would be nearly $3 
trillion. 

Perhaps the most striking figure of all, 
however, is the interest paid on con- 
sumer debt. The interest payments on 
long-term consumer debt are conserva- 
tively estimated at $10 billion a year, 
while short- and intermediate-term 
debts account for at least another $10 
billion a year. Thus, the American con- 
sumer, with a total debt just under the 
national debt, is paying at least $20 bil- 
lion a year in interest, or nearly double 
the annual interest charge on the na- 
tional debt. I personally believe that the 
total is considerably more than this, but 
I am trying to err on the conservative 
side. 

Thus, by any standard, consumer 
credit has become big business. In the 
short- and intermediate-term field alone, 
most of which includes installment debt, 
the American consumer is paying at least 
$10 billion a year in interest and, in my 
judgment, actually more. This is more 
than all the sales of the entire natural 
gas industry. Anything we can do to 
increase the competition in the growing 
field of consumer credit, in which there 
is almost no price competition, can save 
the American people millions or even 
billions of dollars a year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several tables on the history 
of consumer, corporate, and Federal debt 
be included in the Record at the end of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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(See exhibit 1.) 

V. THE WONDERLAND OF CREDIT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, inde- 
pendent studies as well as the hearings 
of the Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee reveal that most consumers do 
not know what rate of interest they are 
being charged on an installment pur- 
chase or small loan. Most of the blame 
for this state of affairs lies not in the 
inherent ignorance of the buyer but in 
the confusing practices of the seller. 

Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance for the Ford 
Motor Co., testifying once before an- 
other Senate committee, warned: 

The variety and complexity of finance and 
insurance arrangements and the charges for 
them are such as almost to defy compre- 
hension. It is impossible for the average 
buyer to appraise the rates for finance and 
insurance services offered, as compared with 
alternatives available elsewhere. 


A credit union manager with many 
years of experience in the lending field 
vividly described the dilemma of today’s 
consumer. He said: 

The average borrower is caught in a won- 
derland of credit where percentages multiply 
and divide at will, where finance charges 
materialize on command and fees are col- 
lected on the way out; where sharp practices 
and rackets not only inflate the costs of 
credit, but also impose enormous financial 
hardships on the debtor, particularly those 
who can least afford it. 


There are several widely used methods 
by which this confusion is created and 
perpetuated by lenders and credit ex- 
tenders. 

First, often no rate at all is quoted 
to the consumer: This is the simplest 
and most direct method of obscuring 
the cost of credit. The borrower is, for 
example, merely told that he will pay 
$10 down and $10 a month. Neither 
the total finance charge nor the interest 
rate is evident. And unless the bor- 
rower is a persistent questioner and skill- 
ful mathematician, he will not discover 
the true facts. 

Second, the add-on rate: The borrower 
is told that the finance charge will be 
$6 on a 1-year, $100 loan, repayable in 
equal monthly installments. The lend- 
er represents this to be a 6-percent loan, 
but such a claim is merely a play on the 
number six. The actual rate is almost 
12 percent, or nearly double the stated 
rate, because the borrower is constantly 
repaying the loan over the year and does 
not have the use of $100 for a full year. 
His average debt over the year is only 
about $50. In other words, the interest 
rate is quoted on the original amount 
of the debt and not on the declining or 
unpaid balance as is the custom in busi- 
ness credit, government loans, or mort- 
gage transactions. In reality the bor- 
rower is asked to pay interest on amounts 
he has already repaid. 

Third, the discount rate: This is a 
variation of the add-on rate. In the case 
of the add-on, the borrower receives $100 
in cash or goods and must pay back $106. 
In the case of the discount technique, the 
consumer “borrows” $100 but only re- 
ceives $94. The finance charge again is 
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$6 and is often represented as being 6- 
percent interest. Again, the actual rate 
is almost 12 percent, or twice the quoted 
rate because the borrower is periodically 
repaying the loan, 

Fourth, a simple monthly rate: This 
rate statement method is usually quoted 
by small loan companies and by retail- 
ers using revolving credit plans. The 
finance rate is represented as being 1, 2, 
3, or 4 percent per month. The true an- 
nual rate in this case is 12 times the 
quoted figure, or 12, 24, 36, or 48 percent 
per year, if the interest is based upon the 
unpaid balance at the end of each month. 
If it is based upon the original amount of 
the loan, the simple annual rate is ap- 
proximately 24 times the quoted figure, 
or in the illustrations cited 24, 48, 72, or 
96 percent per year. 

Fifth, “loading the camel“: Some- 
times lenders compound the camoufiag- 
ing of credit by loading on all sorts of 
extraneous fees, such as exorbitant fees 
for credit life insurance and excessive 
fees for credit investigations, processing 
and handling. These charges are a cost 
of doing business, and should rightfully 
be figured in with the interest or finance 
charges. By excluding them in a sep- 
arate list, the interest rate can be super- 
ficially reduced. However, a comparison 
with other rates would now become vir- 
tually meaningless. This, of course, 
would be the purpose of all this sleight 
of hand in the first place. 

Some dealers are even unwilling to use 
the word “interest.” They prefer to call 
it a “small monthly service charge.” In- 
deed, the delicate semantics which ac- 
company the consumer credit business 
remind me of the turtle in Alice in Won- 
derland who insisted that when he used 
a word, it meant exactly what he in- 
tended it to mean, no more and no less. 

Transferring these practices into some 
typical examples, we find that— 

The 3-percent-per-month plan of 
small loan companies is really 36 percent 
per year. 

The 41!4-percent new car financing 
plan of some commercial banks is really 
9 percent per year. 

The advertised 5-percent rate on home 
improvement loans is not less than a 
6-percent first mortgage, but nearly 
twice as much, or almost 10 percent per 
year. 

The so-called 6-percent -rate for fi- 
nancing used cars offered by some dealers 
is at least 12 percent per year and some- 
times very much higher—18 to 25 per- 
cent per year or more. 

The cost of teenage credit now being 
promoted by some retailers as only “pen- 
nies per week” is sometimes as high as 
80 percent per year. 

VI. CREDIT ABUSES 


The inevitable and tragic outcome of 
this policy of deception was made abun- 
dantly clear during the hearings before 
the Banking and Currency Subcommit- 
tee in the last session of Congress. A few 
examples will suffice to illustrate the 
point: 

A man in Jersey City bought a TV set 
for $123.88. He was given a coupon book 
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which called for 24 monthly payments 
of $17.50. We were shocked when we 
computed the interest rate. It was 229 
percent per year. What is even more 
tragic, he had to keep up the payments 
or lose his job. 

A housewife on the lower East Side of 
Manhattan purchased a couch from a 
door-to-door salesman for $300. The 
payments were set at $12 every 2 weeks 
for 2 years. The total interest charge 
was thus $324 and the annual rate was 
107 percent, although not a word of this 
was mentioned at the time of the sale. 

A New Jersey busdriver borrowed 
$1,000 from a small loan company. He 
was told the interest rate was 4.5 percent. 
The actual rate turned out to be 29.5 per- 
cent, or more than six and a half times 
the claimed rate. Had the borrower 
known this at the start, he said he would 
have dealt with a lower cost lender. 

A similar case occurred in Pittsburgh 
when a witness testified that he borrowed 
$900 from a small loan company and was 
told that his monthly payments would 
be $58.10 for 24 months. We computed 
the interest rate in this case and were 
amazed to discover it was 52 percent 
per year. 

Another New York witness bought a 
television set on credit for 30 months. 
We figured out the interest rate on this 
transaction, and it turned out to be 143 
percent. We asked the witness whether 
she would have signed the contract if 
she had known the interest rate. The 
witness replied, Never in my life.” 

Testimony before the committee also 
revealed that Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
in New York were systematically and 
automatically charged a higher rate of 
interest, regardless of their individual 
credit standing. 


VII. FLIMFLAMMING THE EDUCATED 


But it is not only the poor, the unedu- 
cated, or the members of a minority 
group who are victimized by the hidden 
cost of credit. The educated middle 
classes are also being duped. Last year 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana performed a public service by 
publishing a table in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which revealed the true rates of 
annual interest charged for college edu- 
cation loans. While Federal loans are 
available for 3 percent and various State 
plans run from 3 to 6 percent, I was 
shocked to learn that some of the private 
loans plans which are offered to students 
and parents by our leading colleges and 
universities involved an interest rate as 
high as 60 percent per year. Invariably, 
the lending institutions with the highest 
rates establish subsidiaries with high 
sounding names such as the Tuition 
Plan, Inc., or Education Funds, Inc. The 
latter is a subsidiary of the Household 
Finance Co., which saturates television 
with advertisements telling us to borrow 
confidently. Unfortunately, they do not 
tell us this confidence is going to cost 
anywhere from 26 to 54 percent per year 
in interest and other charges on their 
college education loans. 

No doubt these small loan companies 
would self-righteously argue that the 
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cost of these incessant television adver- 
tisements are responsible for the high in- 
terest rates that they charge on their 
loans, which they are peddling through 
the auspices of hundreds of colleges and 
universities. 

To my knowledge, the colleges and 
universities unwittingly continue to col- 
laborate with these high-cost lenders of 
educational loans. Even college presi- 
dents and their administrative staffs 
have been duped by the prolific tech- 
niques now used by these high-cost lend- 
ers to camouflage the costs of their credit 
plans. My truth-in-lending bill would at 
least educate the educators about the 
costs of credit. 

Perhaps the most discouraging fact of 
all, as I understand it, is that many 
church schools and colleges are now 
unknowingly sponsoring these high-cost 
education loan plans offered by small 
loan companies and automobile finance 
corporations. It is tragic that the 
church groups, with their long tradition 
against usury, have been misled by the 
deceptive trade practices that now per- 
vade the consumer lending field. I am 
sure that these groups do not know what 
is being done. I hope they wake up. 

Equally shocking is the invasion of the 
underworld into the consumer credit 
field. Joe Valachi, when he testified be- 
fore the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, exposed the extent 
to which the Cosa Nostra was involved 
in the loan sharking or “juice” racket. 
A recent investigation in New York State 
also revealed that the underworld was 
moving into the loan-sharking business 
and was using the income derived from 
exorbitant rates as a major source of 
revenue for its other nefarious activities. 

Apparently, local and State laws have 
proved to be inadequate to deal with 
this nationwide loan-sharking scandal. 
My truth-in-lending bill would require 
all credit extenders to disclose the essen- 
tial facts in connection with a credit 
transaction. Either the underworld 
would have to comply with this truth-in- 
lending bill and disclose the fact that 
they are charging 200, 300, or 400 percent 
per annum in interest rates or they would 
run the risk of being imprisoned for will- 
fully violating a Federal law. In this 
way the truth-in-lending bill would help 
stamp out what is regarded today as the 
underworld’s primary source of income, 
the growing loan-shark racket. 

VIII. BRING SERVICEMEN 


For a number of years I have been 
hearing more and more complaints about 
the exorbitant rates of interest service- 
men are forced to pay on all types of 
credit transactions. 

Recent hearings before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee have 
also revealed the shocking operations of 
a small loan finance company which has 
systematically bilked our American sery- 
icemen. According to the hearings, this 
company specializes in auto loans and 
masquerades under an official sounding 
name as though it were a Government 
agency. It has charged interest rates 
as high as 100 percent over a 2-year 
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period. The firm also adds an excessive 
charge for insurance which frequently 
turns out to be nonexistent or with a 
defunct company. All too often, those 
victimized are low-paid enlisted men who 
can ill afford such a drain upon their 
meager budgets. 
IX. OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 


Now Mr. President, what are some of 
the technical objections that have been 
raised against this bill? 

First of all, it has been charged that 
an interest rate is too difficult to com- 
pute. It is said that it would impose an 
intolerable burden upon the poor sales 
clerks who would have to make compli- 
cated computations with each sale. I 
think the most effective answer to this 
charge was given by former Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Edward Gudeman, 
who had years of experience in retailing 
with Sears, Roebuck. In answer to this 
point, Mr. Gudeman said: 

We must realize that consumer credit ex- 
tenders begin by setting all their charges in- 
dividually and in total on an annual rate 
basis. This means that the businessman in 
setting his charges works backward from an 
annual rate determined in light of his own 
financing costs and the behavior of his 
competitors. This being so it is difficult to 
understand why the average businessman 
cannot easily state the annual rate implicit 
in his total rate charges. 


In addition, there are several pocket 
size slide rules that are simple to operate. 
These devices can rapidly compute the 
true annual rate of interest on any in- 
stallment purchase and I am exhibiting 
two of them. One is primarily for the 
lender and costs 4 cents to manufacture. 
It is primarily for the borrower. The 
other is a circular slide rule accurate to 
one-tenth of 1 percent and is primarily 
for lenders and the extenders of credit. 
It is issued by the Credit Union Supply 
Cooperative. 

Second, it is charged that dealers will 
bury the finance charge by hiking the 
cost of the merchandise if they are re- 
quired to state the true rate of interest. 
This, is an ingenious but obviously un- 
sound tactic. The dealer who attempts 
to do this will soon price his goods out of 
the market. His more ethical competi- 
tors would advertise and offer a lower 
price for merchandise and they would 
get the business. 

The present system works in just the 
opposite way—it gives the edge to the 
unethical. Such operators have been 
known to advertise ridiculously low 
prices while recouping their losses in the 
hidden finance charges. In effect, they 
give it away in the big print and take it 
back in the fine print. The truth in 
lending bill would make it difficult to 
continue this racket. 

Third, it is claimed that most consum- 
ers do not care about interest rates. 
This claim is directly contrary to the 
statements of many witnesses who re- 
lated their sad experiences before our 
committee. Many of these people said 
they never would have agreed to a par- 
ticular transaction if the had known 
the interest rate was as high as it was. 
I think the notion that consumers do 
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not care about interest rates is probably 
due to the confusing manner in which 
credit is dispensed. The average per- 
son usually gives up when confronted 
with the problem of computing a rate 
of interest from the meager information 
supplied by a fast talking salesman, and 
accepts instead, his bland assurance that 
the rate is the lowest in town. 

However, if every dealer and lender 
were required to compute and state the 
rate of interest in a uniform manner, 
the consumer would soon become edu- 
cated to the mysteries of credit and 
would be able to hold his own. 

Fourth, it is claimed that a disclosure 
of true interest rates will retard sales. 
No real evidence has been presented to 
support this view. I feel it is more logi- 
cal to assume the opposite. Consumers 
will shift their borrowing from high-cost 
to low-cost lenders, and thus have added 
purchasing power at their disposal with 
which to buy more than they otherwise 
could. The bill should also stimulate a 
greater use of consumer credit by those 
who have been fearful of its mysteries. 

Fifth, it has been argued that the bill 
would not work in the case of revolving 
charge accounts because the length of 
time the money is borrowed cannot be 
known in advance. I have carefully lis- 
tened to the arguments on this point, 
and I have amended the bill to take 
these objections into account. This ob- 
jection now is somewhat difficult to 
understand since most revolving charge 
accounts state a monthly rate of 1 or 
14% percent. All this bill does is require 
that such monthly rate be multipled by 
12 to indicate the true annual rate of 
12 or 18 percent. 

X. REASONS FOR THE BILL 


There are at least five reasons why the 
truth in lending bill ought to be enacted. 

First, it protects consumer rights: The 
American consumer is entitled to know 
the truth about credit rates and 
charges—to be informed about credit 
costs so that he can exercise his right 
to make intelligent choices among vari- 
ous credit plans. 

President Johnson aptly summed it up 
in his 1964 consumer message in which 
he endorsed the truth in lending bill. 
The President said: 

The cost of such credit must be made as 
clear and unambiguous as possible, eliminat- 
ing all possibility of abuse. The antiquated 
legal doctrine, “let the buyer beware,” should 
be superseded by the doctrine, “let the seller 
make full disclosure.” 


And I would further argue that we 
cannot fully win the war on poverty 
unless we also put a stop to the activities 
of those who prey upon the poor and 
profit from their unfortunate circum- 
stances. We must also win the war 
against the loan shark and the fast-buck 
artist. We must provide the poor and 
uneducated with some defense against 
the smooth talking salesmen who often 
have saddled families with years of debt 
at exhorbitant rates of interest. I be- 
lieve the truth-in-lending bill will tip 
the scale of justice a little way back to- 
ward the consumer. It will give all con- 
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sumers, and especially the poor, a better 
chance in today’s complex marketplace. 

Second, protecting businessmen: In 
addition to protecting consumers, the 
truth-in-lending bill will protect the 
ethical lender from losing business to his 
unscrupulous competitors. In a field as 
complicated as credit, it is perhaps in- 
evitable that a few sharp operators will 
try to steal a march on their honest col- 
leagues by making exaggerated and mis- 
leading claims with respect to credit. 
Soon all are forced to follow suit. 

However, if we require every lender to 
compute and state the true rate of in- 
terest in a uniform manner, we will break 
the endless chain of misleading claims 
and shabby deceptions. A lender can 
confidently and freely state the true in- 
terest on his loan, secure from the fear 
that a higher cost competitor will lure 
his customers away with phony statistics. 

Third, invigorating competition: 
Every businessman. pays lipservice to 
competitive free enterprise, but when we 
get down to actual cases, it often turns 
out that competition is desirable only for 
the other fellow. Nevertheless, from the 
standpoint of the public interest, it is 
generally sound policy to insist upon 
vigorous price competition within a given 
industry. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case in the credit industry. Since the 
cost is usually hidden or misstated, those 
who provide credit do not really compete 
in terms of price. Rather, high-pressure 
salesmanship, advertising gimmickry or 
other nonrational factors become deci- 
sive. Such a system permits many in- 
efficient, high-cost lending institutions to 
survive and flourish. 

If consumers had an effective yardstick 
with which to measure the cost of credit, 
we would restore price competition with- 
in the credit industry. High-cost firms 
would have to become more efficient to 
stay in business. High-profit firms would 
have to be satisfied with reasonable 
profits. And in the end, all consumers 
would benefit in the form of cheaper 
credit. 

Fourth, stabilizing the economy: The 
cost of credit that is the interest rate, 
functions as a built-in economic stabil- 
izer. When inflation or overexpansion 
threatens a rise in the rate of interest can 
discourage investment and force the 
economy back upon an even keel. Con- 
versely, when recession or underinvest- 
ment becomes a threat, a lowering of 
interest rates can encourage investment 
and help check a downward spiral. 

This mechanism does function in the 
business world since business loans dis- 
close the true rate of interest and busi- 
nessmen can therefore react to changes 
in interest rates. However, the mecha- 
nism breaks down in the field of con- 
sumer credit where interest rates are 
generally obscured. As a result, a rise 
in the interest rate on consumer install- 
ment purchases will not curb an excessive 
level of demand because most consumers 
simply do not realize the rate is being 
raised. By the same token, a lowering 
of the rate will have little effect in stimu- 
lating consumer willingness to buy on 
credit when recession threatens. 
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The truth-in-lending bill will correct 
this situation by disclosing the interest 
rate on consumer debt. Changes in the 
rate could then have their proper effect 
of stimulating or discouraging purchases 
and thus helping to stabilize the 
economy. 

Fifth, encouraging economic growth: 
No one can accurately measure the ex- 
tent of economic waste when consumers 
pay too much for credit because they are 
unaware of what it really costs or are 
unable to shop around for lower credit 
prices. However, to the extent that with 
full information about the cost of credit, 
consumers will use it more efficiently, it 
will contribute to the growth of the 
economy. This point has been fully 
recognized by experts in the field of 
credit. 

For instance, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia in the April 1960 issue of 
its Business Review pointed out that a 
real burden for the economy “occurs be- 
cause consumers often buy on time in an 
uninformed way without knowing the 
cost of the money they are borrowing. 
When they do this, they not only hurt 
themselves, but they reduce the efficiency 
with which the economy provides goods 
and services in accordance with con- 
sumer taste.” 

In short, Federal Reserve officials be- 
lieve that the economic growth of the 
Nation is jeopardized when consumers 
are misled about the price of credit. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


Basically, the question is whether we 
want truth to prevail in the marketplace. 
Men often fear truth, but ultimately it is 
beneficial and healing. It rewards the 
ethical and deters the careless and less 
ethical. In the end it benefits all but the 
determined and conscious wrongdoers. 

My bill gives to everyone the chance to 
conform to the standards which the vast 
majority know in their hearts to be right. 

Truth, like sunlight, is a powerful dis- 
infectant. This bill would throw light 
into dark places and, by that very fact, 
help to clear up many of the abuses that 
plague the consumer credit marketplace. 

Our last two Presidents have given 
their strong endorsements to the truth- 
in-lending bill. President Kennedy, in 
his 1962 consumer message, said: 

Excessive and untimely use of credit aris- 
ing out of ignorance of its true cost is harm- 
ful both to the stability of the economy and 
to the welfare of the public. Legislation 
should therefore be enacted requiring lenders 
and vendors to disclose to borrowers in ad- 
vance the actual amounts and rates which 
they will be paying for credit. 


And President Johnson, in his 1964 
consumer message to the Congress 
stated: 

I recommend enactment of legislation re- 
quiring all lenders and extenders of credit 
to disclose to borrowers in advance the actual 
amount of their commitment and the annual 
rate of interest they will be required to pay. 


And so, Mr. President, let us keep our 
commitment to the American consumer 
and pass a law which will give him an 
even break in today’s complex market- 
place—let us reaffirm our faith in the 
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free enterprise system and the beneficial 
effects of honest competition—let us re- 
store to the field of consumer credit the 
elementary prerequisites of fair dealing— 
let us pass the truth-in-lending bill. 

Mr. President, in previous years when 
introducing the truth-in-lending bill I 
have encouraged other Members of the 
Senate to cosponsor the measure. I wish 
to express my deep gratitude to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate who have supported 
this legislation in the past. 

However, this year I have not circu- 
lated this bill in advance seeking cospon- 
sors. Frankly, the cosponsors of the 
previous truth-in-lending bills have been 
subjected to extreme pressure by the 
opponents of this legislation. Of course, 
this is the classic problem with legislation 
such as this which benefits the public at 
large and which is opposed by a few 
powerful, organized, and well financed 
lobbies, richly filled with Washington 
lawyers, public relations experts, and 
last but not least, campaign war chests. 
Ido not wish to subject my colleagues to 
these risks. 

Of course, I appreciate the interest of 
all of those Members of the Senate who 
feel that this legislation is desirable and 
in the national interest and I will be 
glad to welcome their support. However, 
I did wish to make clear to the friends 
of this legislation outside the Congress 
the reasons why I have not distributed 
this bill to other Members to invite 
cosponsorship. 

Mr. President, I request that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2275) to assist in the pro- 
motion of economic stabilization by re- 
quiring the disclosure of finance charges 
in connection with extensions of credit, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2275 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Truth in Lending 
Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that economic stabilization is threatened by 
the untimely use of credit for the acquisition 
of property and services. The untimely use 
of credit results frequently from a lack of 
awareness of the cost thereof to the user. 
It is the purpose of this Act to assure a full 
disclosure of such cost with a view to pre- 
venting the uninformed use of credit to the 
detriment of the national economy. 


DEFINITIONS 
_ SEc. 3. As used in this Act, the term 

(1) “Board” means the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

(2) “Credit” méans any loan, mortgage, 
deed of trust, advance, or discount; any con- 
ditional sales contract; any contract to sell, 
or sale, or contract of sale of property or serv- 
iċës, either for present or future delivery, 
under whith part or all of the price is pay- 
able subsequent to the making of such sale 
or contract; any rental-purchase contract; 
any contract or arrangement for the hire, 
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bailment, or leasing of property; any option, 
demand, lien, pledge, or other claim against, 
or for the delivery of, property or money; 
any purchase, or other acquisition of, or any 
credit upon the security of, any obligation 
or claim arising out of any of the foregoing; 
and any transaction or series of transactions 
having a similar purpose or effect. 

(3) “Finance charge” means the sum of all 
the charges (including but not limited to 
interest, fees, service charges, and discounts) 
which any person to whom credit is extended 
incurs in connection with, and as an inci- 
dent to, the extension of such credit. 

(4) “Creditor” means any person engaged 
in the business of extending credit (includ- 
ing any person who as a regular business 
practice makes loans or sells or rents prop- 
erty or services on a time, credit, or install- 
ment basis, either as principal or as agent) 
who requires, as an incident to the exten- 
sion of credit, the payment of a finance 
charge. 

(5) “Person” means any individual, corpo- 
ration, partnership, association; or other 
organized group of persons, or the legal 
successor or representative of the foregoing, 
and includes the United States or any agency 
thereof, or any other government, or any 
of its political subdivisions, or any agency of 
the foregoing. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCE CHARGES 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), any creditor shall furnish to each 
person to whom credit is extended, prior to 
the consummation of the transaction, a clear 
statement in writing setting forth, to the 
extent applicable and ascertainable and in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board, the following informa- 
tion— 

(1) the cash price or delivered price of the 
property or service to be acquired; 

(2) the amounts, if any, to be credited as 
downpayment and/or trade-in; 

(3) the difference between the amounts set 
forth under clauses (1) and (2); 

(4) the charges, individually itemized, 
which are paid or to be paid by such per- 
son in connection with the transaction but 
which are not incident to the extension of 
credit; 

(5) the total amount to be financed; 

(6) the finance charge expressed in terms 
of dollars and cents; and 

(7) the percentage that the finance charge 
bears to the total amount to be financed ex- 
pressed as a simple annual rate on the 
periodic unpaid balance of the obligation. 

(b) Any creditor agreeing to extend credit 
to any person pursuant to a revolving or 
open-end credit plan shall, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board and in lieu of the information de- 
scribed in subsection (a)— 

(1) furnish to such person, prior to agree- 
ing to extend credit under such plan, a clear 
statement in writing setting forth the simple 
annual percentage rate or rates at which a 
finance charge will be imposed on the 
monthly unpaid balance; and 

(2) furnish to such person, at the end 
of each monthly period (which need not be 
a calendar month) following the entering 
into of any such. agreement, a clear state- 
ment in writing setting forth to the extent 
applicable and ascertainable— 

(A) the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count of such person as of the beginning of 
such monthly period; 

(B) the amount of each extension of 
credit to such person (including the cash 
price or delivered price of any property or 
service. acquired by such person) during 
such period and, unless previously furnished, 
the date thereof and a brief identification of 
any property or services so acquired; 

(C) the total amount received from, or 
credited to the account of, such person dur- 
ing such period; 
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(D) the finance charge (in dollars and 
cents) required for such period; 

(E) the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count of such person as of the end of such 
monthly period; and 

(F) the simple annual percentage rate or 
rates at which a finance charge has been 
imposed on the monthly unpaid balance. 


As used in this subsection, the term “re- 
volving or open-end credit plan” means a 
credit plan prescribing the terms of credit 
transactions which may be made thereunder 
from time to time and under the terms of 
which a finance charge may be computed on 
the outstanding unpaid balance from time 
to time thereunder. 

(c) If information disclosed in accordance 
with this section and any regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board is subsequently ren- 
dered inaccurate as the result of a prepay- 
ment, late payment, or other adjustment 
in the credit agreement through mutual con- 
sent of the parties, the inaccuracy resulting 
therefrom shall not constitute a violation 
of this section. 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall prescribe such, 
rules and regulations as may be necessary or 
proper in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. Such rules and regulations shall (1) 
include a description of (A) the methods 
which may be used in determining the 
“simple annual rate” or simple annual per- 
centage rate or rates” for the purpose of sec- 
tion 4, and (B) the stze of type or lettering 
which shall be used in setting forth informa- 
tion required by such section, (2) prescribe 
reasonable tolerances of accuracy with re- 
spect to disclosing information under such 
section, and (3) require that such informa- 
tion be set forth in bold type and with suf- 
ficient prominence to insure that it will 
not be overlooked by the person to whom 
credit is extended. Any rule or regulation 
prescribed hereunder may contain such 
classifications and differentiations, and may 
provide for such adjustments and excep- 
tions as in the judgment of the Board are 
necessary or proper to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Act or to prevent circumvention. 
or eyasion, or to facilitate the enforcement 
of this Act, or any rule or regulation issued 
thereunder. In prescribing any exceptions 
hereunder with respect to any particular 
type of credit transaction, the Board shall 
consider whether in such transactions com- 
pliance with the disclosure requirements of 
this Act is being achieved under any other 
Act of Congress. 

(b) In the exercise of its powers under 
this section, the Board shall request the 
views of other Federal agencies exercising 
regulatory functions with respect to credi- 
tors, or any class of creditors, which are 
subjéct to the provisions of this Act, and such 
agencies shall furnish such views upon re- 
quest of the Board, 

(c) The Board shall establish an advisory 
committee, consisting of not more than nine 
members, to advise and consult with it in 
the exercise of its powers under this section. 
In appointing members to such committee 
the Board shall seek to achieve a fair repre- 
sentation of the interest of sellers of mer- 
chandise on credit, lenders, and the public 
Such committee shall meet from time to time 
at the call of the Board, and members thereof 
shall be paid transportation expenses and 
not to exceed $25 per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 6. (a) This Act shall not be construed 
to annul, or to exempt any creditor from 
complying with, the laws of any State re- 
lating to the disclosure of information in 
connection with credit transactions, except 
to the extent that such laws are directly in- 
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consistent with the provisions of this Act 
or regulations issued thereunder. 

(b) The Board shall by regulation except 
from the requirements of this Act any credit 
transactions or class of transactions which 
it determines are effectively regulated under 
the laws of any State so as to require the 
disclosure by the creditor of the same in- 
formation as is required under section 4 of 
this Act. 

CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 7. (a) Civil penalties: Any creditor 
who in connection with any credit transac- 
tion fails to disclose to any person any in- 
formation in violation of this Act or any 
regulation issued thereunder shall be liable 
to such person in the amount of $100, or in 
an amount equal to twice the total finance 
charge required by such creditor in con- 
nection with such transaction, whichever is 
greater, except that such liability shall not 
exceed $2,000 on any credit transaction. Ac- 
tion to recover such penalty may be brought 
by such person within one year from the 
date of the occurrence of the violation, in 
any court of competent jurisdiction. In 
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any such action, no person shall be entitled 
to recover such penalty solely as the result 
of the erroneous computation of any per- 
centage required by section 4(a) (7), 4b 
(1), or 4(b)(2)(F) of this Act to be dis- 
closed to such person, if the percentage dis- 
closed to such person pursuant to this Act 
was in fact greater than the percentage re- 
quired by such section, or by the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Board, to be disclosed. 
In any action under this subsection in which 
any person is entitled to a recovery, the 
creditor shall be liable for reasonable at- 
torneys’ fees and court costs as determined 
by the court. As used in this subsection, 
the term “court of competent jurisdiction” 
means either any Federal court of competent 
jurisdiction regardless of the amount in con- 
troversy or any State court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

(b) Criminal penalties: Any person who 
willfully violates any provision of this Act 
or any regulation issued thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

(c) Except as specified in subsection 
(a) of this section, nothing contained in this 


ExRHIBIT No. 1 


sion. 
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Act or any regulation thereunder shall affect 
the validity or enforcibility of any contract 
or transaction. 

(d) No punishment or penalty provided 
by this Act shall apply to the United States, 
or any agency thereof, or to any State, any 
political subdivision thereof, or any agency 
of any State or political subdivision. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Src. 8. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to— 

(1) credit transactions involving exten- 
sions of credit or business firms, governments, 
or governmental agencies or instrumentali- 
ties; or 

(2) transactions in securities or commodi- 
ties in accounts by a broker-dealer registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 9. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect upon the expiration of one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the date of its 
enactment; except that section 5 shall take 
effect immediately. f 


Short- and intermediate-term consumer credit outstanding, 1945-64 


(Millions of dollars] 


End of year or month 


Installment credit 


Total 


5, 665 2, 462 455 816 

8.884 4.172 981 1,290 
11, 598 6, 695 1.924 2.143 
14.447 8,996 3,018 2.901 
17, 364 11, 590 4.555 3.700 
21.471 14.703 6,074 4.700 
22.712 15.294 5, 972 4.880 
27,520 19.403 7.783 6.174 
31.883 24.005 9.835 6,779 
32) 464 23, 568 9,809 6,751 
38, 830 28, 906 13; 460 7, 641 
42, 334 31,720 14, 420 8, 606 
44, 970 33, 867 15, 340 8.844 
45,120 33, 642 14, 152 9, 028 
51.542 39.245 16.420 10, 630 
56, 028 42, 832 17, 688 11, 525 
57,078 43, 527 17, 223 11.857 
63, 164 48, 034 19, 540 12.605 
69, 890 53, 745 22, 199 13, 766 
76, 700 59, 300 24. 550 15, 200 


Noninstallment credit 
Total 

182 1,009 3, 203 1,612 1, 591 

4 1, 496 4, 212 2,076 2, 136 

718 1,910 4, 903 2.381 2,522 

853 2,224 5, 5 ’ 2 oat 2 bi 

898 2) 431 5, ; 
1,016 2,814 6, 768 3, 367 3,401 
1, 085 3. 357 7, 418 3, 700 3, 718 
1,385 4,111 8,117 4, 130 3, 987 
1,610 4,781 8, 388 4,274 4,114 
1,616 5,392 8,890 4,485 4,411 
1, 693 6.112 9, 924 4,795 5, 129 
1,905 6, 780 10, 614 4, 995 5, 619 
2, 101 7.582 11. 103 5,146 5, 957 
2, 346 8, 116 11, 487 5, 060 6, 427 
2, 809 9, 386 12, 297 5, 104 7,193 
3, 139 10, 480 13, 196 6, 329 7, 867 
3, 191 11, 256 14, 151 5,324 8. 827 
3. 246 12, 643 15, 130 5, 684 9, 446 
3; 389 14, 391 16, 145 5, 871 10,274 
3, 500 16, 050 17,400 6, 300 11, 100 


1 Includes all consumer credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles. Norz.— Data for Alaska and Hawaii included beginning January and August 1959, 


and other consumer goods. 


2 Includes only, such loans held by foancia} institutions; those held by retail outlets 


are included in “other consumer goods pa 
3 Single-payment loans and service credit 


respectively. 


Preliminary: December by Council of Hésnomte Advisers. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (except as noted). 


Mortgage debt outstanding, by type of property and of financing, 1939-64 


[Billions of dollars} 
1- to 4-family 1- to 4-family. 
houses, houses, 
End of year or quarter nonfarm End of year or quarter nonfarm 
roperties. 

overnment overnment 

underwritten underwritten 

16.3 58.5 

17.4 66.1 

18.4 75.7 

18.2 88. 2 

17.8 99.0 

17.9 107.6 

18.6 117.7 

23.0 9 4 

25 5 153, 1 

37.6 166.5 

45.2 182. 2 

51.7 107. 9 

Preliminary. Source: Board of Governors ofthe Federal Reserve System. estimated and compiled 


© from data supplied by various Government and private organizati 


ons. 
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TABLE B-54.—Net public and private debt, 1945-64} 
[Billions of dollars] 
Private 
Individual and noncorporate 

State and 

End of year * Total local gov- 

ernment ? 

Total Corporate 
dotat. | terte eanna. 
0 0 cial an 
financial ¢ 
406.3 k 139.9 85.3 54.6 7.3 47.4 27.0 14.7 5.7 
397.4 è 154.1 93.5 60.6 7.6 53.0 32.5 12.1 8.4 
417.4 A 179.7 108.9 70.8 8.6 62.3 38.8 11.9 11.6 
433.6 ` 200. 9 117.8 83.1 10.8 72.4 45.1 12.9 14,4 
448.4 ` 211.7 118.0 93.7 12.0 81.8 50.6 13.9 17.3 
490.3 X 250.9 142.1 108.8 12.3 96.6 59.4 15.8 21.4 
524.0 23.3 282.2 162.5 119.7 13.6 106.2 67.4 16.2 22.6 
555.2 25.8 306.5 171.0 135.5 15.2 120.4 75.2 17.8 27.4 
586. 5 28.6 329, 8 179.5 150.3 16.9 133.6 83.8 18.4 31.4 
612.0 83.4 348.4 182.8 165.6 17.6 147.9 94.6 20.8 32.5 
672.3 38.4 402. 5 212.1 190. 4 18.8 171.6 108.7 24,0 39.8 
707.5 42.7 439. 4 231.7 207.7 19.5 188.2 121.8 24.4 42.5 
738.9 46.7 467.8 246.7 221.1 20. 3 200. 8 131.6 24.3 44.8 
782.6 50.9 409. 1 259. 5 239.5 23.3 216.2 144.6 26.5 45.1 
846.2 55.6 547.4 283.3 264.1 23.0 241.1 160.8 28.7 51.5 
890.2 60.0 589.2 302.8 286.4 25.1 261.4 174.5 30.8 56.0 
946.4 65.0 633.3 323.0 310.3 27.5 228.8 190.4 34.8 57.7 
1,018.7 73.7 689. 0 347.4 341.6 30.2 311.4 210.6 37.6 63.2 
1, 003. 5 79. 5 752.8 374.6 378.2 33.2 345.0 234.2 40.9 69.9 
1, 163.6 85.7 810.9 395.3 415.6 36.8 378.8 257.6 44.5 76.7 
1 Net public and private debt outstanding is a comprehensive gate of the in- 6 Preliminary estimates by Council of Economic Advisers. 


debtedness of borrowers after elimination of certain t: 
and corporate debt. 


Business, October 1950. 


2 Data for State and local government debt are for June 30. 
Farmers’ financial and consumer 


Farm mortgages and farm production loans. 
debt is included in the nonfarm categories. 
4 Financial debt is debt owed to 


of duplicating governmental 
For a further explanation of the concept, see Survey of Current 


nks for purchasing or carrying securities 
tomers’ debt to brokers, and debt owed to life insurance companies by policyholders. 


into this series. 


eras Department, 


Nore.— Revisions for 1929-39 and 1955-57 in the consumer credit data of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System have not yet been fully incorporated 


Sources: ant of Commerce (Office of Business Economics), Treasury 
oard of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board (except as noted). 


VELJKO STANISIC AND VESELIN 
VUCINIC 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two pri- 
vate bills, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, they 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2276 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Veljko Stanisic shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


S. 2277 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Veselin Vucinic shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 


Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the first 
bill is for the relief of Veljko Stanisic; 
the second is for the relief of Veselin 
Vucinic. 

The bills seek to come to the relief of 
two Yugoslavs, each of whom has close 
relatives in my State; each of whom 
jumped ship in Portland, Oreg.; each of 
whom is completely out of sympathy 
with the form of communism in Yugo- 
slavia; and each of whom lives in the 
fear that if the policies of the immigra- 
tion authorities are followed, they will 
be returned to Yugoslavia, to their great 
physical detriment. 

These are hard cases. I have asked 
for a detailed report on each of them, 
which I shall supply to the committee 
after the bills have been referred. 

Iam satisfied that a strong prima facie 
case exists for giving these men asylum in 
the United States. When we think of 
the asylum that is given to others, in- 
cluding some having diplomatic status, 
we ought also to consider the humani- 
tarian interests that are involved in the 
common people who, nevertheless, seek 
to flee from the type of persecution they 
are headed for if they are returned to 
Yugoslavia. 


STUDY OF HEALTH RESEARCH 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution to establish an Advisory 
Commission on Health Research Activi- 
ties, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a brief statement 


concerning the purposes and scope of this 
investigating Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 96) to 
establish an Advisory Commission on 
Health Research Activities, introduced 
by Mr. Rospertson, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
ROBERTSON is as follows: 


The passage of the Medicare bill makes 
it more imperative than ever that the Fed- 
eral Government get the best results pos- 
sible from the money it is spending on 
medical research. 

My attention was first drawn to the need 
for such a resolution by recent Senate hear- 
ings on the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation bill, at which a group of doctors urged 
additional funds for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, both for the hospital treatment of 
ex-servicemen and for research. 

Since that time it has become apparent 
that the so-called medicare plan, which is 
bound to create a need for more hospital 
space for the public generally, will become 
law soon. When it takes effect on July 1, 
1966, more than 19 million persons 65 and 
over will be eligible for the basic benefit 
of up to 60 days in a hospital, with the 
patient paying a deductible amount of $40. 

To the extent that laboratory research 
improves the general health of the com- 
munity, it will help in the years ahead to 
hold down this growing patient load on the 
hospitals. Therefore, I believe it is timely 
that we have a high-level commission to 
examine the entire range of health research 
activities of the Government with a view 
to determining: (1) whether there has oc- 
curred an unnecessary proliferation of such 
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activities among too many different Federal 
agencies, and (2) ways and means of cen- 
tralizing and coordinating such activities in 
order to eliminate waste and duplication, 
and to achieve maximum efficiency and 
productivity. 

My resolution would set up an Advisory 
Commission on Health Research Activities, 
to be composed of two Senators, two Mem- 
bers of the House, and five members from 
private life to be appointed by the President. 
The Commission would submit a final report 
not later than January 1, and would cease 
to exist 30 days thereafter. 

the hearings on the independent 
offices bill I called attention to the large 
sums being made available to the National 
Institutes of Health, to the National Science 
Foundation and to various Government de- 
partments for health related research total- 
ing $1.3 billion and asked: “But is there not 
some way that we can really coordinate all 
this terrific amount of money, to put it 
where it is most needed? We do not have 
an unlimited spigot that the Treasury can 
turn on,” 

A substantial number of veterans hos- 
pitals are operated in cooperation with uni- 
versity medical schools, and the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee was hearing testimony 
at the time from several doctors from medi- 
cal schools, who felt that additional funds 
would enable the Veterans’ Administration 
to improve their patient care operations and 
staffing in order to raise their medical care 
standards to the level of affiliated schools. 

As a result of this testimony, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, in its report, re- 
quested the administration to review the 
matter and advise the committee in the next 
budget where such additional funds would 
be required. 

Meanwhile, I believe that a study of all 
Government research in the field of health 
would be helpful. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY ENTITLED “U.S. INTER- 
NATIONAL SPACE PROGRAMS 
WITH TEXTS OF EXECUTIVE 
AGREEMENTS, MEMORANDUMS 
OF UNDERSTANDING, AND OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
1959-65” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion the purpose of which is to allow 
to be published as a Senate document a 
study prepared for the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee on U.S. inter- 
national space programs. The inter- 
national arrangements made by the 
United States between 1959 and 1965 
reveal the worldwide scope of our space 
efforts and the methods by which coop- 
eration with other nations is achieved. 
This report is the latest of several which 
have been published in conformity with 
the committee’s “jurisdiction to survey 
and review and to prepare studies and 
reports upon, aeronautical and space 
activities of all agencies of the United 
States.” 

It is appropriate that this document 
should be published during International 
Cooperation Year in the United States. 
Its contents are a testimonial to the 
patterns of cooperation developed with 
nations and groups of nations in space 
activities devoted to peaceful purposes 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 129) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a study entitled “United States 
International Space Programs With Texts of 
Executive Agreements, Memoranda of Under- 
standing, and Other International Arrange- 
ments, 1959-1965", prepared for the use of 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences; and that there be printed two 
thousand four hundred additional copies of 
such document for the use of that com- 
mittee. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 340 


Mrs. NEUBERGER submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
her, to the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the 
provision of housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, urban mass transporta- 
tion, and community facilities, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 


printed. 
AMENDMENT NO. 341 


Mr. TOWER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 2213, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 342 

Mr. TOWER (for himself and Mr. 
BENNETT) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 2213, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 343 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 7997) making appropria- 
tion for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes, which are pending. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 344 AND 345 
Mr, CLARK submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 7997, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 2152, relating to 
narcotic addicts, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] may be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] may be 
added as an additional cosponsor when 
it is next printed, of Senate bill 944, re- 
lating to the establishment of a National 
Oceanographic Council. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] be added at 
the next printing of Senate bill 774, re- 
lating to the metric system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] may 
be added as a cosponsor of Senate bill 
2082, to provide that time off be granted 
15 certain employees for religious serv- 
ces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
COPYRIGHT REVISION BILL 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the standing Subcommit- 
tee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I wish to announce that the sub- 
committee has scheduled a public hear- 
ing on S. 1006, for the general revision 
of the copyright law. The hearings will 
be held on Wednesday, August 4, and 
Thursday, August 5, commencing at 10 
a.m. in room 3302, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Anyone who wishes to testify or file 
a statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the office of 
the subcommittee, room 349-A, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-2268. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. BUR- 
pick], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], and myself. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will be holding hearings on pos- 
sible invasions of privacy by the Internal 
Revenue Service on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of this week. I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee be granted permission to sit during 
such time on these days as the Senate 
may be in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 956. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide better facilities for the 
enforcement of the customs and immigra- 
tion laws”, to extend construction authority 
for facilities at Guam and the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States (76 Stat. 87; 19 
U.S.C. 68); 
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S. 1462. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo 
Indian lands; and 

S. 2154. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing the United States-Puerto Rico Com- 
mission on the Status of Puerto Rico. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1564) to 
enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 9497) to extend 
the time for conducting the referendum 
with respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing year 
beginning July 1, 1966. 


FOWLER PROPOSAL FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY STUDY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
has proposed that our country become 
formally and directly committed now to 
an international study of the monetary 
system. This is very good news. For 
one thing, it indicates that we have con- 
fidence that this initiative will not be 
misconstrued by our friends abroad as 
lacking any resolve to solve our own 
balance-of-payments problems. 

There was a feeling by our top officials 

that we should not becomie formally and 
directly involved in an international 
monetary conference until we had es- 
tablished a favorable position on our 
balance of payments. 
Mr. President, the fact of Mr. Fowler’s 
speech in Hot Springs, Va., indicates our 
balance of payments is on the way to 
solution. Also it is such a concise and 
excellent description of why the solution 
of our balance-of-payments situation de- 
velops some extremely complex fallout 
effect on achieving international liquid- 
ity, that I should like to read a part of 
it in the Recorp at this point. Mr. 
Fowler says: 

Our dollars are widely used to finance in- 
ternational transactions, and other countries 


hold them alongside gold in their official re- 
serves. 


Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the interna- 
tional liquidity that sustains the growing 
free-world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves while 
the remainder serve to support growing 
world trade and investment. 


Mr. President, if anyone wonders why 
we have been able, in the last 15 years, 
to far more than double world trade, 
there is an essential reason. The U.S. 
deficit has played an important part in 
providing the fuel for that doubling of 
world trade. 

Thus, as Mr. Fowler points out— 

It is essential to the viability of the inter- 
national monetary system as it exists today 
that the usefulness and value of those dol- 
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lars remain unquestioned throughout the 
world. And, whatever changes might be in- 
troduced into that system, the dollar will 
have to continue to carry a heavy burden as 
a reserve currency. 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit 
after a brief period of surplus, we would un- 
dermine world confidence in the dollar and 
impair its usefulness as a world reserve and 
leading currency. Dollars would return to 
our shores as claims on our gold, thus de- 
pleting, ‘instead of supplementing, world 
financial resources: 

To prevent such a contraction in world 
liquidity and the widening circles of defia- 
tion and restriction that would surely follow, 
we must reach and maintain equilibrium in 
our payments as a matter of the highest na- 
tional priority, along with sustaining the 
economic advance that has marked the last 
53 months. 

The paradox is, therefore, that the very 
increase in official foreign dollar holdings 
that has fueled so much of the growth in 
world liquidity in the past—and has thus 
helped support the growth in world trade— 
can no longer be allowed to continue if cur- 
rent international liquidity is to be protected. 
Yet without additions to the reserve dollars 
that our deficits have so long supplied, the 
world will need a new and assured source of 
growing liquidity to support increasing world 
trade and investment. 


Mr. President, this speech spells out 
how cautiously and carefully we are go- 
ing about developing this kind of im- 
provement in the international monetary 
system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of Mr. Fowler’s speech 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1965] 


TEXT OF FOWLER'S REMARKS ON INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY SYSTEM 


(NoTE,—WaSHINGTON, July 10.—Following 
is the text of that portion of Treasury Sec- 
retary Henry H. Fowler’s speech today deal- 
ing with the international monetary system. 
In an earlier section of the speech, Mr. 
Fowler discussed the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. The speech was delivered in Hot 
Springs, Va., and was released here by the 
Treasury Department.) 

It is imperative not simply to reach bal- 
ance in our payments for a quarter or two, 
or even for a year, but to sustain equilibrium 
over time. The reasons are clear. 

Our 14 years of deficits have resulted in 
a large outflow of dollars to the rest of the 
world. Because there is worldwide confidence 
in the stability of those dollars and because 
they are convertible into gold at the fixed 
price of $35 an ounce, those dollars are widely 
used to finance international transactions, 
and other countries hold them alongside gold 
in their official reserves. 

Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the interna- 
tional liquidity that sustains the growing 
free-world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves, while 
the remainder serve to support growing world 
trade and investment. 

Thus, it is essential to the viability of the 
international monetary system as it exists 
today that the usefulness and value of those 
dollars remain unquestioned throughout the 
world. And, whatever changes might be 
introduced into that system, the dollar will 
have to continue to carry a heavy burden 
as a reserve currency. 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if ‘we lapsed back’ into prolonged deficit 
after a brief period of surplus, we would 
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undermine world confidence in the dollar 
and impair its usefulness as a world reserve 
and leading currency. Dollars would return 
to our shores as claims on our gold, thus 
depleting, instead of supplementing, world 
financial resources, 


WOULD SUSTAIN ADVANCE 


To prevent such a contraction in world 
liquidity and the widening circles of defla- 
tion and restriction that would surely fol- 
low, we must reach and maintain equilib- 
rium in our payments as a matter of the 
highest national priority, along with sus- 
taining the economic advance that has 
marked the last 53 months. 

The paradox is, therefore, that the very 
increase in official foreign dollar holdings 
that has fueled so much of the growth in 
world liquidity in the past—and has thus 
helped support the growth in world trade— 
can no longer be allowed to continue if cur- 
rent international liquidity is to be pro- 
tected. Yet without additions to the reserve 
dollars that our deficits have so long sup- 
plied, the world will need a new and assured 
source of growing liquidity to support in- 
creasing world trade and investment. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the issue of 
world monetary reform is all about. It is to 
assure ample world liquidity for the years 
ahead that the United States, in cooperation 
with other leading financial powers, is seek- 
ing workable ways of strengthening and im- 
proving international financial arrange- 
ments. 

For several years now the essential laying 
of the technical groundwork has been under- 
way as the United States has joined with 
other major countries in comprehensive 
studies of the international monetary sys- 
tem—its recent evolution, its present effec- 
tiveness and its future. An early conclu- 
sion was that there are two elements in in- 
ternational liquidity; on the one hand, the 
more conventional reserves of gold and re- 
serve currencies and, on the other hand, the 
ready availability of credit facilities for coun- 
tries in need of temporary assistance. 

As long ago as 1961, the 10 major indus- 
trial nations, now known as the Group of 
Ten, negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund a so-called general arrange- 
ments to borrow whereby the 10 nations 
agreed to lend to the International Monetary 
Fund up to $6 billion should this be neces- 
sary “to forestall or cope with an impairment 
of the international monetary system.” That 
arrangement was activated last December 
and again this May in order to provide a part 
of a $2.40 billion drawing from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund on the part of the 
United Kingdom. 

BACK 25-PERCENT RISE 

On the credit side, also, the members of 
the International Monetary Fund have now 
agreed to support a 25-percent general in- 
crease in International Monetary Fund 
quota, This 25-percent increase, plus spe- 
cial increases for some 16 countries, will raise 
total aggregate quotas from $15 billion to 
around $21 billion. The Congress last month 
approved a $1,035 million increase in the 
U.S. quota. 

Meanwhile, the Group of Ten and the 
International Monetary Fund have been con- 
tinuing their studies of the future course 
of world liquidity. Deputies of the group 
submitted a comprehensive report on the 
problems involved last August. 

In their ministerial statement last August, 
the Group of Ten stated that while supplies 
of gold and reserve currencies are fully ade- 
quate for the present and are likely to be 
for the immediate future, the continuing 
growth of world trade and payments is likely 
to require larger international liquidity. 
While they said that this need might be 
met by an expansion of credit facilities, 
they added that it may possibly call for 
some new form of reserve asset. 
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A study group was set up to examine vari- 
ous proposals regarding the creation of re- 
serve assets either through the International 
Monetary Fund or otherwise.” The efforts 
of that group have culminated in the so- 
called Ossola report, submitted to the depu- 
ties of the Group of Ten on June 1 of this 
year, which exhaustively examines, with all 
their promises and pitfalls, the possible paths 
to the creation of reserve assets. 

Now for the first time in four years we 
are confronted by the happy concurrence of 
three crucial facts: 

1 


The U.S. balance of payments is approach- 
ing an equilibrium and the executive branch, 
the Congress and the private sector, includ- 
ing industry, banking and labor, have 
mounted a program that makes unmistaka- 
bly manifest our determination to keep it 
that way. 

2 


Evidence is accumulating of a rising tide 
of opinion in many knowledgeable and in- 
fluential quarters in the free world, private 
and public, that our international monetary 
arrangements can and should be substan- 
tially improved, building on the basis of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
network of more informal international 
monetary cooperation that has marked re- 
cent years. 

3 


The completion of technical studies neces- 
sary to give a thorough understanding of 
the problem and various alternative ap- 
proaches to solution on the part of those 
at the highest levels of government who 
must ultimately make these decisions. 

We have now reached the moment which 
President Johnson had in mind when, in 
speaking of new international monetary 
steps, he said: 

“We must press forward with our studies 
and beyond to action * * * evolving ar- 
rangements which will continue to meet 
the needs of a fast growing world economy. 
Unless we can make timely progress, inter- 
national monetary difficulties will exercise 
a stubborn and increasingly frustrating drag 
on our policies for prosperity and progress 
at home and throughout the world.” 

In taking office, I described this as “the 
major task facing our Treasury and the 
financial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years.” 

In recent weeks we have moved beyond 
the plane of hope and technical studies 
toward the prospect of more conclusive 
negotiations from which alone solution can 
emerge. 

I met last week with the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, James Callaghan, and 
we exchanged preliminary and tentative 
views on the subject of international 
liquidity. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure of 
informal discussions with the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance, Takeo Fukuda, in connec- 
tion with the joint Cabinet sessions of the 
United States-Japan committee on trade and 
economic affairs. 

ADVISORY PANEL NAMED 

Both before and after the scheduled meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in late September, I expect to 
visit ranking financial officials of other 
Group of Ten countries, to ascertain first- 
hand their views on the most practical and 
promising ways of furthering progress toward 
improved international monetary arrange- 
ments. We must not only be prepared to 
advance our own proposals, but to carefully 
consider and fairly weigh the merits of other 
proposals. As Congressman ROBERT ELLS- 
WORTH, Of Kansas, in discussing this subject, 
recently remarked: 

“We must appreciate that if we wish a 
strong Europe it must be a Europe strong 
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enough to look upon an American proposal 
as merely one among many possible solu- 
tions—all of which will be reviewed together. 
If we wish their partnership, we must treat 
them as partners.” 

Already your Government is engaged in an 
intensive internal preparation for these bi- 
lateral meetings and multilateral negotia- 
tions that should follow. 

In addition, so that the Government may 
have the benefit of some of the expertise and 
experience outside the Government in this 
highly technical area, President Johnson has 
accepted my recommendation and an- 
nounced creation of an Advisory Committee 
on International Monetary Arrangements 
which includes as its Chairman the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, 
and a distinguished group of experts includ- 
ing Robert Roosa, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs; Kermit 
Gordon, former Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget; Edward Bernstein, economic 
consultant specializing in international mon- 
etary policy; André Meyer, of the investment 
banking firm of Lazard Fréres; David Rocke- 
feller, president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; and Charles Kindleberger, professor 
of economics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

With their help and that of many others 
who will be consulted, including, particu- 
larly, many well-informed members-of the 
appropriate committees of Congress, we shall 
constantly seek a comprehensive US. posi- 
tion and negotiating strategy designed to 
achieve substantial improvement in inter- 
national monetary arrangements thoroughly 
compatible with our national interests. 

In the various proposals which have and 
will be made, we must determine those which 
will be acceptable to the United States, 
those which are entirely unacceptable, and 
those .which may well be appropriate for 
negotiation, 

There will be an initial meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee on International Arrange- 
ments on July 16. Hearings are planned be- 
fore the International Finance Subcommittee 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin, to obtain 
various private and organizational points of 
view. These hearings and the reports of the 
Committee will be of great value, together 
with those of the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress and the International Finance 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, of Maine. 

READY TO JOIN TALKS 

I am privileged to tell you this evening 
that the President has authorized me to an- 
nounce that the United States now stands 
prepared to attend and participate in an 
international monetary conference that 
would consider what steps we might jointly 
take to secure substantial improvements in 
international monetary arrangements. 
Needless to say, if such a conference is to 
lead to a fruitful and creative resolution of 
some of the free world’s monetary problems, 
it must be preceded by careful preparation 
and international consultation. 

To meet and not succeed would be worse 
than not meeting at all. Before any confer- 
ence takes place, there should be a reason- 
able certainty of measurable progress 
through prior agreement on basic points. 

Our suggestion is that the work of prepara- 
tion be undertaken by a preparatory com- 
mittee which could be given its terms of ref- 
erence at the time of the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund this Sep- 
tember. 

The United States is not wedded to this 
procedure nor to any rigid timetable. I shall 
exchange views with my colleagues in Europe 
and elsewhere, as well as with the senior of- 
ficilals of the International Monetary Fund, 
on how best to proceed. The point I wish to 
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emphasize here is that the United States is 
determined to move ahead—carefully, de- 
liberately—but without delay. Not to act 
when the time is ripe can be as unwise as to 
act too soon or too hastily. 

We are, therefore, moving ahead—and we 
are making progress. But we must be aware 
that the issues involved are complex, and 
they raise basic questions of national inter- 
est. 

PATIENT EXPLORATION NEEDED 

It is not, therefore, easy to arrive at the 
degree of international consensus we must 
have for any workable reform of the inter- 
national monetary system. We can expect 
no overnight solution—but only patient ex- 
ploration of the alternatives with our trading 
partners in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 
This is the course we are now pursuing. 

As we move ahead, we will do well to re- 
member that the existing international 
financial system has successfully financed an 
unparalleled expansion in world trade and 
payments. We have also done much in re- 
cent years to strengthen that system. The 
need now is not to start all over again, to 
move in a completely new direction. Rather, 
we must move once more to strengthen and 
improve the existing arrangements. 

And while we proceed solidly and surely 
toward internetional agreement on the prob- 
lems of world liquidity, we in this country 
must keep ever before us the present and 
pressing need to protect the existing inter- 
national payments system by maintaining a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. First things 
must come first. 

We are bringing our own payments into 
equilibrium. By resolutely shouldering that 
responsibility we will preserve the founda- 
tion upon which must rest all efforts to 
assure free-world growth in the years ahead— 
the monetary system that has served the free 
world so well in the past. 


DOUGLAS DILLON MIGHTY WEL- 
COME BACK IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may continue 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Hobart Rowen, a 
highly competent commentator on fi- 
nancial affairs, discusses this morning in 
a column in the Washington Post the 
great value of having former Secretary 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon return to 
head what he, Rowan, calls the high- 
powered advisory committee on mone- 
tary reform. It is most helpful that Mr. 
Dillon is coming back, because he has not 
only the great experience of having 
served for many years as Secretary of 
the Treasury and Under Secretary of 
State, but during this period, especially 
as Secretary of the Treasury, he achieved 
great competence and won the confidence 
of the people on all sides of the many 
controversial issues that confront a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

For example, Walter Heller, who had 
disagreed on occasion with Secretary 
Dillon, said: 

You have to go back to Gallatin— 


Our second Secretary of the Treasury 
after Hamilton— 
to find a more outstanding Treasury Secre- 
tary. Dillon became a master of modern eco- 
nomics and its application to fiscal policy. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
column by Hobart Rowen be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economic IMPACT: THE MONETARY SYSTEM 
CRISIS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Former Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
will be back in Washington at the end of 
the week as chairman of a high-powered ad- 
visory committee on monetary reform—and 
he's being welcomed with open arms, espe- 
cially by liberal Democrats. 

When Dillon’s retirement was announced 
last spring, a close friend of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: We're going to miss 
Doug Dillon—and 4 years ago, I wouldn't 
have believed that to be true.” 

At the start of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in 1961, most Democrats viewed the 
appointment of Republican Dillon with some 
suspicion. As a matter of fact, Under Secre- 
tary Henry H. Fowler—who now occupies 
Dillon’s post—was regarded by some as a 
Democratic watchdog. 

That wasn’t necessary. As one former 
White House staff man wise-cracks, “Doug 
moved to the left while Joe Fowler moved to 
the right.” Actually, what really happened 
was that the imaginative and energetic Dil- 
lon found himself in such close harmony 
with Kennedy and his economic advisers 
that party lines blurred into insignificance, 

Former chief economic adviser Walter W. 
Heller, with whom Dillon scuffed off and on 
for nearly 4 years, says; “You have to go 
back to Gallatin to find a more outstanding 
Treasury Secretary. Dillon became a master 
of modern economics and its application to 
fiscal policy.” 

Thus, Fowler is to be congratulated on 
his selection of Dillon to head the monetary 
committee. He enjoys a worldwide prestige 
that should help convince friends and skep- 
tics alike that we are serious about the ques- 
tion of reform. 

It should be said that Dillon himself 
wasn't always convinced of the need to add 
to international liquidity. At the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meetings 2 years ago, 
he and former Under Secretary Robert V. 
Roosa (who joins him on the Advisory Com- 
mittee) effectively deflated Reginald Maud- 
ling’s scheme for reform. 

Dillon and Roosa at that time thought 
that the need for some new form of reserves 
was far, far in the future. It is only to their 
credit that they have changed their minds. 

Recently, in a commencement address in 
Middlebury, Vt., Dillon bluntly warned that 
the free world “is rapidly approaching a 
financial crossroads.” Failure to strengthen 
the international monetary system, he added, 
could result in a “worldwide recession * * *. 
A strengthened international monetary sys- 
tem must be installed before it is needed, 
and not after the crash.” 

These are strong words. They reflect a 
position that many economists and academi- 
cians have taken for a long time. Even more 
important, Dillon's evaluation indicates that 
the United States will have a specific plan 
to put forward to its trading partners later 
in the year. 

For all of the new clout that Dillon brings 
to Fowler’s Treasury, however, success isn’t 
assured. The big obstacle in the way is a 
stubborn man named De Gaulle. 

The French attitude seems to be that there 
is no shortage of international liquidity— 
just a shortage of British reserves. The 
French are frankly tired of helping the Brit- 
ish to “live above their means.” Other con- 
tinental powers like the Germans and Dutch 
are fat and content at the moment, and show 
no interest at all in monetary reform. 

Well-informed International Monetary 
Fund sources think that the problem won’t 
move off dead center until the French, the 
Germans, and the Dutch themselves feel a 
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financial pinch. But everybody on this side 
of the Atlantic is delighted that Dillon will 
be at work generating and pushing ideas. 


HIGH PRESSURE LOBBY BOYS 
MOVE IN FOR DIRKSEN AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Doris Fleeson, in a characteristically 
trenchant and persuasive column, has 
discussed the effect of the so-called Dirk- 
sen apportionment amendment as a god- 
send to State lobbyists who are fighting 
for special interests and against the pub- 
lic interest. She points out that the 
famed top priced lobbying firm of 
Whitaker & Baxter has been retained to 
fight for the Dirksen amendment on a 
national basis. She shows how adverse 
the passage of the amendment could be 
to the public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A LIFELINE FOR STATE LOBBYISTS 
(By Doris Fleeson) 


Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, Republican, of 
Illinois, ever the exponent of free enter- 
prise, is trying to preserve the greatest over- 
the-counter market in America. This in- 
formal institution deals in the buying and 
selling of legislative favors in the 50 States. 

Its brokers are the lobbyists for every va- 
riety of interest and the customers whom 
they shower with all manner of kind at- 
tentions, including the financial, are the 
State legislators. It has no rules, obeys no 
ethical code and its motto is: “All the traffic 
will bear.” 

Very occasionally when the more greedy 
overdo the act and scandal breaks out, pub- 
lic opinion steps in. After the cyclone 
passes, few legislatures enact the strong 
laws needed to regulate such conflicts of in- 
terest in the future. 

All these comfortable arrangements, & 
commonplace in State politics, are now 
threatened by the Supreme Court's one-man, 
one-vote reapportionment order. It was ap- 
parent from the start, though strangely ne- 
glected in the comment, that the Court's de- 
cision would create a whole new climate for 
the lobbying operations which plague every 
capital. 

This immense dividend, like one-man, one- 
vote, would be a casualty of the Dirksen 
constitutional amendment that proposes that 
one house of the State legislatures should 
be apportioned according to factors other 
than population. The amendment is a life- 
line to the entrenched State lobbyists, an 
open invitation to use their great skills in 
a vast national effort to save their sanctuar- 
ies. 

Civil rights advocates were slow to recog- 
nize that the fruits of President Johnson’s 
historic voting rights bill could be snatched 
from them by the Dirksen amendment. It is 
true that a callous appeal has been made 
to Southerners on that ground, but impor- 
tant and well-financed lobbying has not 
come from the South. 

Californians set up a committee early this 
year to make contact in all the States and 
assist Congress. It then hired the celebrated 
firm of Whitaker & Baxter, which, in 5 years 
of high-priced labor for the American Medi- 
cal Association (1948-53), added “socialized 
medicine” to the language and probably 
staved off medicare until 1965. 

The committee bears the dignified title of 
Citizens Committee for Balanced Legislative 
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Representation. Adviser Whitaker has yet 
to evolve another masterpiece in slogans but 
has a “coordinator” here to help the Dirksen 
forces. His own cautious forecast: “I think 
the amendment can succeed.” 

The heaviest pressures come from the 
State legislatures themselves. They are com- 
fortable in their troughs. They are the most 
out-of-date governmental machinery in the 
Nation and the Court’s reapportionment de- 
cision was the direct result of their obdurate 
refusal to modernize themselves. 

The executive branch, State and National, 
has been constantly reorganized and its tech- 
niques altered to meet new conditions. The 
courts, State and Federal, have undergone 
various forms of reorganization and reform. 
Congress reorganized itself in 1946 and the 
House leader of that effort, Senator MIKE 
MonroneEy, Democrat, of Oklahoma, is start- 
ing a new drive to correct its demonstrated 
deficiencies. 

But the horse and buggy approach still 
prevails in many State legislatures and their 
internal weaknesses continue to lead to 
stronger federalization. Many experts in 
State affairs openly question their capacity 
to handle jet and space age problems. 

Their irresponsibility is largely due to mi- 
nority control and this the Dirksen amend- 
ment would help to perpetuate. 


BOMB NOW, PAY LATER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for the next 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. The pressure is on in 
Washington to further expand the war 
in southeast Asia. “Bomb Hanoi.” 
“Bomb Haiphong” the air hawks cry. 
Plaster North Vietnam from the skies, 
they say, and in the same breath criticize 
the sending of more American ground 
troops into South Vietnam, where the 
guerrilla war is being fought. The air 
hawks’ prescription makes little sense, 
but it is cleverly designed to feed an un- 
derlying public demand for a quick, cheap 
victory in Vietnam. The truth is that 
no such easy solution exists. 

The war in the south will never be 
won by a bigger bombing of the north. 
As Dean Rusk has correctly pointed out: 

The basic problem, the central problem, is 
in South Vietnam. No miracle in the north 
can suddenly transform or eliminate the 
problem in South Vietnam. 


Accelerating the war northward 
through the air, however, could greatly 
aggravate the problem we face on the 
ground in South Vietnam. Indiscrimi- 
nate bombing of the population centers 
at North Vietnam would almost cer- 
tainly force Hanoi to launch some 
form of massive retaliation. Since we 
command the air, Hanoi’s counterattack 
would have to come on the ground. The 
Saigon Government is up against the 
ropes now, desperately hanging on 
against the jabbing attacks of Vietcong 
irregulars. If the disciplined armies of 
Ho Chi Minh were to invade the south, 
Saigon’s survival would hinge entirely 
upon an immediate and unlimited Ameri- 
can intervention on the ground. It is 
not unlikely that a half million American 
troops would then be required to occupy 
and hold South Vietnam, while the re- 
mainder of Indochina would soon be 
overrun by Communist armies. 
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Even in open terrain, like that in 
Korea, bombing alone never stopped an 
army onthe march. What chance would 
our planes have against vast numbers of 
trained troops advancing beneath jungle 
cover? Obviously, bigger bombing of 
North Vietnam will not extricate us from 
the jungle fighting in the South, but it 
could easily lead to an immense inten- 
sification of the ground war, and a pre- 
cipitous rise in American troop casual- 
ties to the tens of thousands. 

If this happens, the stage will be set 
for our Korean war experience to be re- 
peated. Vietnam will soon be dubbed 
“Mr. Johnson’s war,” and, as the taste 
of it turns sour in the mouths of the 
people, there may come again a Republi- 
can candidate for President who will 
promise, as Eisenhower did in Korea, to 
bring an end to the attrition by accept- 
ing the stalemate and arranging a truce. 
By then, as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
recently observed: 

The United States could destroy the North 
Vietnamese economy from the air, but to 
what end? It would only make it easier for 
China to pick the Vietnamese plum. 


So, when Representatives Forp and 
Larp, the Republican leaders in the 
House of Representatives, call for ex- 
panded bombing of North Vietnam, even 
while they position themselves to wash 
their hands of a spreading land war in 
southeast Asia, I hope that President 
Johnson continues to ignore them. He 
will be better advised to listen to the 
wise words of GEORGE AIKEN, the Repub- 
lican dean of the Senate, who recently 
warned: 

I, too, have been somewhat disturbed over 
reported statements of certain Republican 
leaders in recent days and weeks which 
might be interpreted as urging the Presi- 
dent to broaden and intensify the war in 
Asia, * * I hope that my own party, the 
Republican Party, will not acquire the title 
of “war party” * * *. I hope the President 
will have the courage not to be needled into 
precipitating a great war. 

I agree with GEORGE AIKEN, a man who 
steadfastly refuses to seek any partisan 
advantage from the war in Vietnam. 
Those who urge an expansion of aerial 
attacks on the north are actually inviting 
an expansion of the ground fighting in 
the south. The only country which will 
benefit from a widening war in south- 
east Asia is Communist China, not the 
United States, or South Vietnam. 

The struggle against the Vietcong in- 
surrection within South Vietnam itself 
may be long and frustrating, but it is 
preferable to a major American war on 
the Asian mainland. The clamor of the 
air hawks should be ignored. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted that the 
Senator from Idaho made the statement 
he has just made. I find myself in com- 
plete accord with his point of view. I 
should like to ask him one question for 
clarification. Do I correctly understand 
that the North Vietnamese have a well 
trained regular army of about 300,000, 
which has been committed only in very 
small part in the fighting in South Viet- 
nam so far? 
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Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is indication that some units 
may have been covertly infiltrated into 
South Vietnam, but the great bulk of the 
North Vietnamese Army has not been 
committed to the war in South Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. It must be clear that if 
that trained North Vietnamese Army 
were committed to the war, they would 
overrun the country, unless substantial 
additional American divisions were 
promptly dispatched. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; in that event, it 
might well require the remainder of the 
standing American Army to prevent 
South Vietnam from being overrun. 

Mr. CLARK. While we have no 
knowledge, of course, whether that 
North Vietnam army will be committed, 
it must be clear that the very intensive 
bombing of North Vietnam, including the 
destruction of North Vietnamese indus- 
try, could likely result in South Vietnam 
being destroyed from the north. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree completely. If 
our bombing is extended into the great 
population centers of North Vietnam, 
Hanoi will be strongly tempted to re- 
taliate. Since Ho Chi Minh cannot re- 
taliate by air, his only recourse will be 
to order his army to invade the south. 
When that happens, the United States 
will be involved in a full-scale ground 
war in Vietnam. 

The President should be commended 
for the restraint he has shown in resist- 
ing the pressures from the air hawks, I 
applaud him for his efforts to avoid a 
widening war. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, when I 
came to the Chamber this morning, I 
had not expected to speak on the sub- 
ject which has just been under discus- 
sion. 

In the first place, no one that I know 
of expects a quick, cheap victory in South 
Vietnam. Second, no one that I know 
of is advocating indiscriminate bombing 
of civilians. In the third place, bombing 
alone will not eliminate the threat of 
war. I believe everyone agrees to that. 
What our action is designed to do, what 
President Johnson’s actions are designed 
to do, what Representative Fonp's and 
Representative Latrp’s actions are de- 
signed to do, is to stop the supplying of 
North Vietnamese troops in South Viet- 
nam. 

Perhaps, to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH], that does not make sense. 
He is entitled to his opinion. However, 
I believe it makes a great deal of sense 
and fits in with the President’s policy. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 28, I cosponsored a resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 14) with Senators Javits of 
New York and Jorpan of Idaho request- 
ing that the President call for an In- 
ternational Economic Conference. 

It was felt then, as now, that such a 
world conference should: 

First. Review the long-term adequacy 
of international credit. 

Second. Recommend needed changes 
in existing financial institutions. 
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Third. Consider increased sharing of 
economic aid for development and mili- 
tary assistance; and 

Fourth. Consider other pressing inter- 
national economic problems placed be- 
fore it by a preparatory committee for 
such conference. 

We were concerned over developments 
which could affect the stability of the 
dollar, as well as the international bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

We knew that the United States had 
to take the initiative to strengthen in- 
ternational monetary and credit instru- 
ments. 

I, for one, have become greatly dis- 
turbed in the ensuing months over the 
silence of the State Department and the 
Treasury Department to this call of ours 
for an international conference. 

In fact, there have been reports that 
both the State Department and Treas- 
ury Department opposed such an eco- 
nomic conference, on the grounds that 
it would not be fruitful. 

According to these reports, it was felt 
by administration spokesmen that the 
work should be continued through exist- 
ing bodies, such as the International 
Monetary Fund. Also held was the feel- 
ing that such a conference now would en- 
tail a serious risk of failure, which would 
have a widespread adverse effect. 

It was also believed in some high ad- 
ministration quarters that there was 
no general consensus of the need for such 
a conference. 

Thus it was with a great deal of pleas- 
ure to see that over the weekend the 
administration has had a change of 
heart. 

According to press reports of Sunday, 
July 11, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry H. Fowler, at President John- 
son’s direction, has proposed just such 
a conference as we called for last Janu- 
ary 28. 

But one question lingers in my mind: 
If the administration had been opposed 
to the idea following our suggestion of 
January 28, what has occurred to 
change this opposition into an insist- 
ence now that it should be held? Could 
it be that the administration is finally 
awakening to the realization that such 
action is and has been overdue? 

Could the international monetary sit- 
uation be worse than it would lead us to 
believe, despite the rosy statements 
which seem always to precede a sudden 
change of plans? 

But whatever the reasons—and they 
will come out in the wash eventually—I 
must commend the administration for 
finally deciding that action is necessary 
to call such an international economic 
conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle, entitled “United States Asks World 
Monetary Parley,” from the Sunday Star 
of July 11, be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES ASKS WORLD MONETARY PARLEY 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

The United States proposed last night the 
convening of an international monetary con- 
ference to reform the world’s financial sys- 
tem. 
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Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler issued 
the call, at President Johnson's direction, in 
@ speech prepared for the Virginia State Bar 
Association in Hot Springs. 

The proposed conference would rank in 
importance with the historic Bretton Woods 
meeting of 1944, which led to establishment 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
laid out the post-World War II monetary 
system. 

As sketched by Fowler, the purpose of the 
conference would be creation of a system 
to expand international liquidity—the sup- 
ply of monetary reserves and credit available 
to finance the growth of world commerce. 

Shortages of liquidity may develop as the 
United States eliminates its balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. These deficits through 
most of the postwar period have supplied 
the rest of the world with a huge flow of 
dollars to feed the growth of reserves. 

Fowler.: did not say when the conference 
might be held, but other officials indicated 
1966 as the target. 

It must, be preceded by careful prepara- 
tion and international consultation,” Fowler 
said, adding: ~ 

“To meet and not succeed would be worse 
than not meeting at all. Before any con- 
ference takes place, there should be a rea- 
sonable certainty of measurable progress 
through prior agreement on basic points.” 

But he emphasized that the United States 
does not want to dally, because “not to act 
when the time is ripe can be as unwise as 
to act too soon or too hastily.” 

He suggested establishment of a prepara- 
tory committee by the International Mone- 
tary Fund at its meeting here in September. 

Fowler said he will discuss monetary re- 
form ideas with other finance ministers in 
bilateral meetings here and abroad, both be- 
fore and after the International Monetary 
Fund session. r 

He presumably discussed the call for a 
conference with Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, James Callaghan, at their meet- 
ing here late last month, and obtained his 
endorsement. 

Conversations between Fowler and Japan's 
Finance Minister, Takeo Fukuda, are sched- 
uled for this week here. 

Communist nations probably would be ex- 
cluded from the conference, officials said. 

“In recent weeks we have moved beyond 
the plane of hope and technical studies to- 
ward the prospect of more conclusive nego- 
tiations,” Fowler said, continuing: 

“The President has authorized me to an- 
nounce that the United States now stands 
prepared to attend and participate in an in- 
ternational monetary conference that would 
consider what steps we might jointly take 
to secure substantial improvements in inter- 
national monetary arrangements.” 

He said conditions now are right because 
the United States is “approaching an equilib- 
rium” in its balance of payments; there is “a 
rising tide of opinion” in the free world favor- 
ing monetary reform, and technical studies 
have been completed. 

Until recently, France and some other 
countries have been unwilling to talk seri- 
ously about expansion of world liquidity be- 
cause they suspected the United States was 
seeking an easy way out of its payments 
deficits. 

Now, however, the U.S. campaign to elim- 
inate the payments deficit is making good 
progress. Other countries now see they may 
suffer from shortages of reserves as the flow 
of dollars dries up, so they are willing to 
negotiate for expansion of liquidity. 

Some critics are complaining that the U.S. 
payments drive is so successful that it 
threatens to cause a worldwide depression by 
creating a dollar shortage. 

Fowler, rejecting these criticisms, con- 
tended that “we must maintain those extra- 
ordinary measures in full force” because “it 
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is imperative not simply to reach balance in 
our payments for a quarter or two, or even 
for a year, but to sustain equilibrium over 
time.” 

He confirmed that preliminary figures for 
the April-June quarter indicate a surplus, 
but warned of the dangers of backsliding. 

When the United States has a payments 
deficit, foreigners acquire dollars. Most of 
these dollars are used to finance trade or are 
held as reserves by foreign governments to 
support their own currencies. 

But many foreigners have accumulated 
more dollars than they want. The glut has 
weakened the value of the dollar from time 
to time. 

Foreign governments and central banks 
have used some of their excess dollars to buy 
gold from the United States at the fixed 
price of $35 an ounce, reducing U.S. gold 
stocks to the lowest level since 1938. 

Now that the net flow of dollars abroad 
is ending, other countries are worrying about 
shortages. of liquidity. Without -adequate 
reserves, world trade and commerce could not 
grow. 

And the search is on for new methods to 
expand reserves. 

Fowler did not indicate what kind of 
mechanism the United States favors. 

“Fowler is inviting initiatives,” an official 
said. 

There are indications that the United 
States favors relying mainly on additional 
credit mechanisms for expanding world 
liquidity. Credit sources now include the 
International Monetary Fund, bilateral 
loans and multilateral arrangements. 


SUPERB UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA MARCHING BAND OF 101 
MEMBERS TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
THIS WEEK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s Capital enjoys an extraordinary 
number of opportunities—unparalleled, I 
believe, in any other city of our Nation— 
to savor varied musical performances of 
remarkable virtuosity and competence. 
A succession of choral groups, glee clubs, 
bands, orchestras, and other aggregations 
of vocal and instrumental musicians 
passes through the District of Columbia 
in an almost endless parade and invari- 
ably each schedules an appearance in- 
tended to bring pleasure to the Congress. 

An outstanding musical organization 
from my native State, one which proudly 
boasts a history dating back to the last 
decade of the preceding century, is 
scheduled for two performances in this 
city in the next 2 days. 

The University of California’s march- 
ing band from the Berkeley campus, a 
10l-member organization making a 
10,000 mile summer tour of the country, 
will put on a brief show on the Capitol 
steps on Wednesday noon and is booked 
for a full-scale variety-type presentation 
at the Monument grounds Tuesday night, 
tomorrow, at 8 o’clock. 

The history of this talented, versatile 
musical contingent is almost as fascinat- 
ing as its repertoire and its range of 
accomplishment. Founded in 1891 by a 
handful of students to play at military 
drills and university ceremonies, ‘t has 
served as a group of musical ambassadors 
ard demonstrated its capabilities at the 
New York World’s Fair this year, the 
Brussels World’s Fair in 1958, the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in 
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1939, the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in 1915, and the San Francisco 
Fair in 1894. Fittingly, it performed at 
the dedication of California’s State Capi- 
tol in 1909, a building some decades later 
to be occupied by a student who, in an- 
other era coincidentally was perhaps the 
band’s most prestigious member, the 
present Chief Justice and one-time Gov- 
ernor of my State, the Honorable Earl 
Warren. 

Under the direction of James Berdahl 
and garbed in striking uniforms, the 
University of California marching band 
will bounce easily from cherished classi- 
cal numbers and musical comedy favor- 
ites to jazz and Dixieland specialties, 
highlighted with vaudeville and song- 
and-dance routines. 

I cordially invite all colleagues to join 
in enjoyment of this group’s performance 
on the steps at 11 to 11:30 Wednesday 
morning and hope that they will suggest 
their families and friends attend the 
more ambitious performance at the 
Washington Monument tomorrow eve- 
ning at 8 o’clock. 


DEATH OF MENDEL SILBERBERG, 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a grand 
and distinguished Californian, an out- 
standing civic leader, passed away in 
Los Angeles on June 27. The late Men- 
del Silberberg was perhaps the foremost 
attorney for the American motion pic- 
ture industry. He was a forward-look- 
ing, a stanch Republican leader. He 
was an intimate friend of the late Her 
bert Hoover. i 

His lifelong friend, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, said that Mendel Silberberg de- 
voted all his years to a strong and free 
America. 

Mendel Silberberg was my friend. 
Along with all his legion of friends, I 
mourn ħis passing and send profound 
condolences to his bereaved widow and 
children. 

At his memorial services, a very elo- 
quent eulogy was delivered to the mem- 
ory of the late Mendel Silberberg, by the 
distinguished jurist, Hon. Lester Wil- 
liam Roth, justice of the District Court 
of Appeals, Second Appellate District. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that eulogy appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A man has died. But Mendel Silberberg 
will live on in this community in which he 
was born, which he helped to build and 
which he loved. 

A lawyer has died, but his memory and his 
achievements will enrich the legal profes- 
sion to which he brought tremendous ability 
for generations to come. 

Some lawyers achieve fame as executives 
of States; some as lawmakers in legislatures, 
and in other high political positions. 


Many lawyers become nationally famous as 
trial lawyers. 

Many achieve eminence on the bench. 

These men of law, because their names are 
exploited in news media, are the ones gen- 
erally accepted by the public as the lawyers 
who are specially gifted. Many of them are. 
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But the members of the bar and the so- 
phisticated public know there is another 
small select group of lawyers who are in 
every sense the cream of the profession, law- 
yers who are tremendously efficient and effec- 
tive members of our great democratic society. 

This select group avoids all news media. 

They are just other names listed among 
many names on the stationery of the im- 
portant law firms of this Nation. 

Many of these men could be or could have 
been Governors, Senators, or judges, but 
their peculiar genius requires constant ac- 
tion in diverse fields. Their mental, emo- 
tional, and physical makeup is such that 
they cannot be harnessed permanently to a 
specific job which, because of its well-de- 
fined responsibilities, stifles or smothers 
much of their sparkling talents. 

These gifted men are generally the dyna- 
mos of the important law firms, they are the 
strategists behind many famous trial lawyers, 
the inspiration and the sponsors of many of 
our judges and of many of the politically 
great. 

These men are the yeast of the law. 

These lawyers are the yeast of our de- 
mocracy. 

I have known Mendel as a lawyer and as a 
friend for 1 year short of one-half century. 
I have lived in this community for more than 
50 years and I know that when I testify that 
Mendel was one of that select group, my 
testimony will be echoed by all of you assem- 
bled here to honor his memory and by all 
who knew him. 

To belong to this very small and select 
group of which Mendel was a living symbol, 
one must have more than ability and 
energy—one must have honor and impeccable 
integrity. To qualify, it is not enough to 
know the law—one must Know business, one 
must know politics—and above all one must 
know men. 

Mendel was a very proud man, yet a hum- 
ble one. He abhorred ostentation. He de- 
spised phonies. He had a cool, precise and 
agile mind. A lawyer from his heels to his 
fingertips, he would with clinical incisive- 
ness, expose the charlatans and lay bare the 
defects in seemingly sound proposals. His 
life as a lawyer seems to have been inspired 
by the preachments of Isaiah. 

He was in truth a sword of vengeance to 
those dissemblers who call evil good and good 
evil, who change darkness into light and light 
into darkness, who make the bitter sweet and 
the sweet bitter. He was in truth anathema 
to those who justify the wicked for reward 
and take away righteousness from the 
righteous. 

He was an articulate forceful man who, 
when the occasion required, could and would 
devour with tongue of fire all sophistry and 
root out the rottenness of a pretender. 

I remember an occasion just a few years 
ago, when I had the privilege of presenting 
Mendel to a large group of lawyers. We 
talked about a number of things and dis- 
cussed what would we do if we had to start 
all over again. He replied promptly I'd 
start practicing law tomorrow.” I said to 
him he was a true son of David and that he 
had anticipated my introduction. 

You will remember that when David was 
about to die, he sent for his son Solomon 
and said to him: 

“I go the way of all flesh. Be thou strong 
therefore and show yourself a man, and 
walk in the ways of the Lord your God. Keep 
His statutes and His ordinances and testi- 
monies, as it is written in the law of Moses, 
that you may prosper in all that you do.“ 

Mendel kept the faith. 

Dorothy, his beloved wife, Doria and Susan, 
his beloved daughters, and the members of 
his family have a rich storehouse of memories 
and achievements from which to draw 
warmth and comfort all the days of their 
life. 
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You are, I am sure, and I am too, pro- 
foundly grateful that he passed our way. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RANDOLPH 
AND SENATOR COOPER ON RE- 
CEIPT OF DOCTOR OF LAWS, HON- 
ORIS CAUSA DEGREE BY THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on June 
7 of this year, honorary degrees of doc- 
tor of laws were bestowed on two of our 
colleagues at the annual commencement 
exercises of the University of Pittsburgh 
by the acting chancellor, Alan Carson 
Rankin, of that university. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] was described as a distin- 
guished public servant and educated au- 
thor, businessman, good neighbor. He 
was praised for his relentless efforts to 
meet the problems of the Nation and 
his State through progressive public 
policy; for his special concern about the 
human problems created by limited eco- 
nomic opportunity; and for his talent 
and experience in business, in education, 
and in government, which he has utilized 
to make him our “all purpose Senator.” 

He was granted a degree of doctor of 
laws, honoris causa. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], was described as an ambassa- 
dor and judge; Senator and savant; and 
esteemed Kentuckian. He was extolled 
for dedicated service to our country in 
the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of government; for his fearless 
defense of the ethical values and moral 
issues of political life; and for serving 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky to the 
benefit and advantage of all the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
ments made by the vice chancellor at the 
time these honorary degrees were con- 
ferred. on the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and on the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Mr. Vice Chancellor, I have the honor to 
present the distinguished senior U.S. Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, 

Senator RANDOLPE’S long public-service 
career as Congressman and Senator clearly 
symbolizes a deep and continuing concern 
for the human problems associated with our 
changing economy. Long before the strug- 
gle against human poverty became a major 
public concern, he was a strong exponent 
and architect of legislation designed to ex- 
tend economic opportunities to wide seg- 
ments of his own constituency as well as 
people of other States. Financial aid to 
higher education, medical assistance for the 
aging, employment opportunities, highway 
construction, aid to the physically handi- 
capped, conservation, and control of water 
pollution have been among his major in- 
terests. A strong friend of small business, 
he has constantly sought means for improv- 
ing the relations between Government and 
business. It was highly appropriate and 
characteristic of the man that he should 
have introduced and been the successful floor 
manager of the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1965. 

Beyond his public service, Senator RAN- 
DOLPH has distinguished himself as edu- 
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cator and academic administrator, serving 
as head of the Department of Public Speak- 
ing and Journalism at Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege and later as dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Southeastern Uni- 
versity. An author of widely used books on 
public speaking, a former news reporter and 
currently associate editor and publisher of 
a West Virginia newspaper, and a practicing 
businessman with Capital Airlines for over a 
decade, he has successfully bridged the di- 
verse worlds of business, government, and 
education. 

As a native of West Virginia, his humani- 
tarian roots are deep in the traditions of 
Jeffersonian democracy and in the progres- 
Sive spirit symbolized by William Jennings 
Bryan whose namesake he is and whose sense 
of public service, oratorical skills, and con- 
cern for people in all walks of life he has 
inherited as a spiritual mantle. 

Mr. Vice Chancellor, it is a privilege to 
present for the degree of doctor of laws the 
distinguished public servant, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH. 


BestowaL or Docror or Laws DEGREE ON 
SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


Mr. Vice Chancellor, I have the honor to 
present a man whose devotion to his country 
has made him a long-term resident of Wash- 
ington and has taken him to distant parts of 
the world, but never for so extended a time 
that he would be separated long from his 
native State—the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky, JoHN SHERMAN COOPER. 

Born in the Appalachian foothills at Somer- 
set, Ky., he first attended Centre College and 
then Yale University where he earned his 
bachelor of arts degree, followed by profes- 
sional training at the Harvard Law School. 
From 1928 when he was elected to the lower 
house of the Kentucky Legislature to the 
present, Senator Cooper has been engaged in 
public duty: Judge in Pulaski County; a 
career from private to captain during World 
War II; circuit judge in his home State; the 
popular and effective Ambassador to India in 
1955 and 1956; and a leading member of the 
liberal wing of the Republican Party in the 
U.S. Senate. His energetic service on the 
floor of the Senate helped secure passage of 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965, linking his name to that of Senator 
RANDOLPH on behalf of the needy popula- 
tions of the Appalachian region. 

He has been called ‘‘unpartisan.” His ap- 
proach to issues is essentially legal, his style 
of debate is one of earnest persuasion, but 
he is fearless when faced with the moral is- 
sues of politics. His Republicanism traces 
from Lincoln, through Theodore Roosevelt, to 
Dwight Eisenhower. He early recognized and 
fought the influence of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. He believes that his party has an 
historie role to play in assuring civil rights 
to all citizens, as well as in providing the 
educational and economic opportunities nec- 
essary to realize the full potential of those 
rights. 

Representative of the finest in the Sena- 
torial tradition, he was returned in 1960 by 
the largest majority ever given by Ken- 
tuckians to any candidate for public office. 

Mr. Vice Chancellor, it is a privilege to 
present for the degree of doctor of laws, JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE CON- 
NOR DEMONSTRATED POOR 
JUDGMENT 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 

last January I voted in favor of confirm- 

ing our President’s nomination of John 

T. Connor as Secretary of Commerce. 

Apparently that was a mistake on my 
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part. Rowland Evans and Robert No- 
vak in their column published in the 
Washington Post on July 11, 1965, make 
reference to the fact that Ohio Con- 
gressman at large SwEENEY recently 
hosted a luncheon meeting with Secre- 
tary Connor as guest of honor to which 
Ohio Democratic Representatives in 
Congress and the junior Senator from 
Ohio were invited. Frankly, I decided I 
would not be hungry that noon and de- 
clined. It appears that all of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues in the other body, with 
the exception of one, also decided to 
skip that luncheon. Congressman 
SWEENEY, as host, was the only Ohio 
Democrat who showed up. 

The inference to be drawn from the 
article is that Ohio Democratic Repre- 
sentatives in Congress were angered be- 
cause Secretary Connor refused to ap- 
point a Democrat as regional director in 
Ohio for the Department of Commerce. 
Speaking for myself only, I made no ob- 
jection to the appointment of Charles B. 
Stebbins to be top representative of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in Ohio 
because he is a Republican. From the 
record the facts are that Stebbins, who 
is approximately 50 years of age, never 
voted in a presidential or congressional 
election in his entire life until November 
1964. For a year preceding 1964 he had 
been an applicant for appointment as re- 
gional director for the Department of 
Commerce in Ohio. Stebbins registered 
in June 1964, a month after the Demo- 
cratic and Republican primaries. 
Whether he voted for Barry Goldwater 
or Lyndon B. Johnson, I neither know 
nor care. 

I objected and do object to this man 
being top representative of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce in Ohio largely 
for the reason that over the years he has 
been a neuter gender when it comes to 
politics. Over the years this man has 
been a handsomely paid employee of the 
Department of Commerce. In my judg- 
ment throughout all this period he re- 
mainded a second-class citizen. He never 
cast a vote, in Ohio under our election 
laws it is essential that a citizen desiring 
to vote in the Republican or Democratic 
primaries state his poltics. Charles Steb- 
bins lives in a locality where the large 
majority of his neighbors are Republi- 
cans. What his reason has been for be- 
ing neuter when it comes to voting and 
taking an interest in National, State, and 
local public affairs is unknown tome. It 
may be that he felt it to his advantage 
socially to continue as a second-class citi- 
zen instead of participating in govern- 
mental affairs. 

I am told that he is an affable gentle- 
man socially who has catered to indus- 
trialists in the community where I live. 
He has never been a leader in any com- 
munity affairs nor regarded as a man of 
particular competence, or achievement. 

Frankly, I respect and admire his wife. 
She has been over the years a prominent 
member of Republican women’s groups 
in Cuyahoga County. Mrs. Charles Steb- 
bins registered as a voter in 1952. She 
voted in the Republican primaries of 
1954, 1958, and 1960. She has been re- 
garded as an active woman leader in Re- 
publican Party affairs. It is said that she 
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actively supported Barry Goldwater for 
President. I respect her for taking an 
affirmative position. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the first Republican pri- 
mary she missed in recent years was that 
of May 1964, at a time when her hus- 
band was campaigning personally for the 
appointment to the top position in the 
Department of Commerce in Ohio in a 
Democratic national administration. 

The facts are that late last year and 
earlier this year I talked with officials of 
the Department of Commerce regarding 
Stebbins and none of them claimed him 
to be an outstanding man of achieve- 
ment in private or public life. 

Commerce Secretary John T. Connor 
in Ohio last April informed Albert S. 
Porter, Democratic National Committee- 
man, of Ohio, that he intended to appoint 
Stebbins. It was evident to the Demo- 
cratic leader who talked with Connor 
that Herbert Klotz, at that time Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce—who has 
since resigned—and Paul Southwick, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary, had 
him “conned” into appointing Charles 
Stebbins. 

It was stated to me that Secretary 
Connor reported to National Committee- 
man Porter that excluding Democrats 
from consideration for appointment to 
this top position in Ohio and catering to 
Republican businessmen was good policy. 
In fact, in the discussions of Department 
of Commerce aids with me, I was told 
how important it was to win the support 
of Republican businessmen in Ohio and 
have them get behind our President. 
When this was told by Secretary Connor 
to Ohio Democratic National Committee- 
man Albert S. Porter, Mr. Porter stated: 

With that philosophy, maybe President 
Johnson will run as an independent in 1968. 


Secretary Connor in a cavalier and 
“porky” manner said, “Maybe he will.” 

Frankly, Mr. President, had Secretary 
Connor appointed a known Republican 
who admits he is a Republican, I would 
not consider he had done a disservice to 
our President and to our State as much 
so as in appointing this man who over 
many years never voted in a presidential 
or congressional election, and took the 
position that he had no interest what- 
ever in politics or in Government. I take 
a dim view of Secretary of Commerce 
Connor and consider he manifested very 
poor judgment in selecting the top field 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce in my State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak referring to this matter be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. O.) Post, 
July 11, 1965] 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

In a studied snub to Secretary of Commerce 
John Connor, Democrats on the Ohio con- 
gressional delegation declined an invitation 
to lunch with him the other day. 

To understand why, it is necessary to recall 
a dispute over appointment of a Commerce 
Department field representative in Cleveland. 
Connor refused to anpoint a Democrat backed 
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by the entire Ohio Democratic delegation 
(with the exception of lone wolf Senator 
Prank Lausch). Instead, Connor named a 
career Commerce Department employee who 
is not a Democrat. 

After we reported this several weeks ago, 
President Johnson was most unhappy with 
Connor. He discussed the incident with 
Connor and strongly suggested a move to 
placate the Congressmen. 

The opportunity came June 29 when Demo- 
cratic Representative ROBERT SWEENEY, Ohio’s 
Congressman at Large, entertained an Ohio 
civic group in the Capitol with Connor as 
his luncheon guest of honor. Connor sug- 
gested it would be a nice idea to invite all 
the Ohio Democrats. The way Connor put 
it was that he would like to meet every Demo- 
cratic Member of the delegation. t 

SWEENEY agreed that would be a nice idea. 
When SWEENEY telephoned his fellow Demo- 
crats, several accepted at first—but several 
declined. Then those who had accepted 
changed their minds. 

In the end, Host Sweeney was the only 
Democrat who showed up. 


BEYOND COMMONSENSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the January 8 issue of the 
Washington Daily News there appeared 
an editorial pointing up another exam- 
ple of the court’s undue interest in pro- 
tecting the rights of the criminal while 
ignoring the rights of the victim. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, entitled “Beyond Commonsense,” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Jan. 8, 1965] 


BEYOND COMMONSENSE 


Here’s a new high in the current custom 
in many courts of going beyond common- 
sense in “protecting the rights of the ac- 
cused.” 

This happened in district court here. 

A 34-year-old man was accused of luring 
a 12-year-old girl from a bus station and rap- 
ing her. The trial had been going on 3 
weeks and was in its closing day. 

At this stage it was reported to the judge 
that the accused had passed a juror in the 
corridor and asked: 

“Are you going to give me an acquittal?” 

The remark was repeated in some form or 
fell within the earshot of six other jurors. 

Then, lo and behold— 

The accused man’s lawyer moved for a 
mistrial. The lawyer contended his client 
could not get a fair trial now because the 
jurors could not erase from their minds 
what the accused had done in approaching 
them and would be prejudiced against him. 

All seven jurors testified they could still 
render a fair verdict but the judge granted 
the defense motion. 

Thus a 3-week trial went down the drain. 
The little girl again will have to go through 
the agony of telling her story from the wit- 
ness stand. And time has a way of working 
for those charged with crime. 

By doing what the accused man’s lawyer 
asked him to do, the judge in reality re- 
warded the accused man for his own mis- 
conduct. 

And all this was done in the name of pro- 
tecting rights of the accused.” 


THE GI BILL—EDUCATION, INSUR- 
ANCE, AND LOAN BENEFITS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it was 
my pleasure to coauthor Senator SALTON- 
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STALL’s bill, S. 520, which would extend 
wartime benefits to our valiant fighting 
men and women, and their families, who 
serve in defense of liberty in any area 
designated by the President as an area of 
hostility. 

As some will recall, I have long had a 
keen interest and concern for our men in 
uniform, and for their welfare once they 
left the service. In the 84th Congress, 
on April 23, 1956, I authored S. 3697 to 
extend the so-called GI bill of rights to 
all persons who entered the Armed 
Forces of the United States after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, thus affording them the 
same benefits enjoyed by those who had 
entered the service prior to that date. 
While not successful on that occasion, my 
interest in the problem, and the need to 
remedy it, did in no way diminish. On 
February 11, 1957, I tried again with S. 
1158. I offered S. 270 on January 14, 
1959. 

It seems appropriate, Mr. President, to 
this day quote part of the testimony 
I gave in 1959 before Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH’s Subcommittee on Veterans Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

We no longer can assume that one’s con- 
tribution to the defense of our society 
ends the moment an individual leaves the 
service. In fact he might make a greater 
contribution as a researcher in the labora- 
tory, a skilled engineer and worker in the 
industrial plant, and the administrator 
who coordinates complex and farflung 
activities. These are the Armed Forces of 
democracy in the broadest sense. 


These sentiments, I submit, have as 
much impact today as they had 8 years 


ago. 

An extension of the GI bill this ses- 
sion would provide our fighting forces in 
such places as Vietnam and the Domini- 
can Republic the educational, insurance, 
and loan benefits afforded men who have 
in the past served their Nation in its 
Armed Forces. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter I have from 
Mr. O. W. Price, commander of Ameri- 
can Legion Post 222, of Laguna Beach, 
Calif., in which he most capably high- 
lights the many benefits which have ac- 
crued to our Nation in the past and which 
would, most assuredly, accrue to it in the 
future by an extension of the GI bill to 
those serving in danger spots today. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 222, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Twenty-one years ago, I was called into 
central office to help write regulation No. 1, 
putting into effect the largest and greatest 
experiment in mass education the world has 
ever known. At that time, I had charge of 
the VA's vocational rehabilitation program in 
Wisconsin. Subsequently, I was director of 
both programs for California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Hawaii. 

Its success from the beginning was phe- 
nomenal and its effect on the economy of the 
Nation has been tremendous, It helped to 
build up the Nation’s resources of skilled 
manpower for the technological age we had 
just entered. It enabled many thousands 
to get a college education or to learn a skilled 
trade who otherwise would not have been 
able to do s50. 
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World War II and Korea veterans who took 
education or training totaled 10,200,000. 
This does not include those who were under 
the rehabilitation program. 

Here’s what the United States gained: 
460,000 engineers; 360,000 teachers; 130,000 
doctors, dentists, and nurses; 150,000 scien- 
tists, and many thousands of skilled tech- 
nicians, mechanics, accountants, farmers, ad- 
ministrators, and others. 

Nearly all World War II and Korea vet- 
erans are employed and 4 out of every 10 
workers is a veteran. Their income is about 
$100 billion a year. The GI's have already 
paid back the cost of their education through 
increased income taxes resulting from higher 
earnings. Educators agreed they were the 
best students they had ever had. They 
were mature, practical, democratic, serious- 
minded, and intensely patriotic. 

Although there was an acute shortage of 
instructors, crowded classrooms, and in- 
ferior housing, there was no lawlessness or 
group efforts to embarass the school admin- 
istrators as we have recently witnessed. 

They also did not take to the “frills” and 
“rah rah” life on the campus. 

They had given their country some of the 
most valuable years of their lives and were 
in a hurry to get out of school and into a 
job or business of their own. 

The GI training programs have expired 
but the impact they had on America is a 
lasting one. 

I had an important part in its administra- 
tion and observed at firsthand its value. 

Congress is strongly urged to grant similar 
benefits to members of the Armed Forces 
serving in the danger areas of Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, all of 
us in the Congress are rightly concerned 
about unnecessary duplication of effort 
and waste in government operations at 
home and abroad, and the fight against 
waste must be waged each day anew— 
in the executive branch and in the Con- 
gress. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp an 
article in the Washington Post of July 6 
concerning a new combined project in 
our foreign aid program—to build a 
microwave telephone system in Korea— 
the result of joint planning of the Agency 
for International Development—AID— 
and the military assistance program— 
MAP. 

As indicated in the article by Richard 
Halloran that follows, the idea for a joint 
project began when the Inspector Gen- 
eral for Foreign Assistance, J. K. Mans- 
fleld, suggested to the country team in 
Korea that there is not enough joint 
planning of projects. This case is an il- 
lustration of the contribution to econ- 
omy in our AID operations abroad which 
can be made by continued auditing and 
effective inspection under the leadership 
of the experienced Inspector General, 
J. K. Mansfield and his able deputy, 
Howard E. Haugerud. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOINT ECONOMIC-MILITARY AID PLANNED 

(By Richard Halloran) 


Possibly for the first time in the long his- 
tory of American economic and military as- 
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sistance, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment and the military assistance program 
will run a combined project from beginning 
to end. 

AID and the military assistance program 
have put together a joint project to build a 
microwave telephone system in Korea. Also 
involved are the Korean Ministry of Com- 
munications and the Korean Army Signal 
Corps, for whom the system will be built. 

Although much joint planning has been 
done before, this is the first case that offi- 
cials can recall where a project has been 
carried through writing of specifications and 
into construction and operation. 


SAVINGS EXPECTED 


AID officials say the joint project will 
save about $2 million in equipment pro- 
curement. Additional savings will come 
from joint use of the system, interchange 
of spare parts, and joint training of opera- 
tors. 

About 60 percent of the $10 to $15 mil- 
lion project will be financed by an AID loan 
and 40 percent by a military assistance pro- 
gram grant, One contractor will do the 
job after a competitive bid. Contract sign- 
ing is scheduled for November 30. 

The idea for a joint project began when 
the Inspector Generai of Foreign Assistance 
criticized the American “country team” in 
Korea for not enough planning together. 


OTHER JOINT PROJECTS SEEN 


An AID-military assistance program study 
team that went out to check found that not 
only could more planning be done jointly 
but that further steps might be combined. 

This led to joint writing of specifications 
and procurement in the microwave system 
‘at eventually to combining the entire pro- 

ect. 

Officials say this unified approach is ap- 
plicable to other projects such as roads, 
water systems, and electrical plants. 

Why with all the American experience in 
aid, hasn’t this been done before? No one 
is sure, except to note that in the press of 
day-to-day work, nobody thought of it. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DETROIT ARCH- 
DIOCESAN COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN 


Mr.HART. Mr. President, the Detroit 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women 
recently completed their 26th annual 
convention. 

The convention passed a number of 
resolutions, many of them pledging to 
continue the excellent community pro- 
grams that the council has undertaken. 

But the council also took stands on a 
number of national and international 
issues that should prove of interest to 
the Congress. These resolutions not only 
outline the council’s views on these issues, 
but describe what the organization is do- 
ing to implement those views. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The human relations committee resolves to 
intensify its efforts in the field of human re- 
lations, working specifically toward the 
achievement of equal opportunity in housing, 
education, and employment; be it further 

Resolved, That the human relations com- 
mittee will continue to promote true inte- 
gration in many of our Catholic women’s or- 

tions and remind Catholic women of 
the need for them to assume the leadership 
in the attainment of this goal. 
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Whereas there is greater need today than 
ever before to involves more women in the 
work of the church to aid in the solution of 
present-day moral, educational, social, and 
economic problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the development-leader- 
ship program shall offer service to affiliated 
organizations that, informed of the objectives 
of the D.A.C.C.W. committees, their members 
may find channels to work toward these 
goals; be it further 

Resolved, That because of the need for 
leadership training, programs will be initiated 
that will provide individual members with 
techniques and procedures to carry out the 
purpose of their affiliated group and of those 
committees of this council accepted by the 
affiliate. 

Realizing that we are “our brother’s keep- 
er” and the greatest commandment is “thou 
shall love the Lord thy God and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” the international relations 
program resolves: 

1. To continue to support, and where pos- 
sible, to augment, the food-for-peace pro- 


gram. 

2. To commend the U.S. delegation for its 
steadfast opposition to the admission of Red 
China as a member of the United Nations, 
and by written notice to urge their continua- 
tion of the ideals of world understanding to- 
ward a strengthened United Nations. 

3. We are in favor of the following prin- 
ciples in immigration: the elimination of the 
national origins quota system based on ethnic 
and racial discrimination; greater emphasis 
on family reunion; and permanent provision 
for admission of refugees. 

4, Acting within our abilities to be am- 
bassadors for our faith and Nation through 
the people-to-people program, we recommend 
continued participation in our intensive pro- 
gram of hospitality to international students 
and visitors. 

5. We urge greater enlistment for work in 
the Latin American nations, through re- 
ligious societies, missionary groups, the Peace 
Corps, and the papal volunteers for Latin 
America to combat poverty, illiteracy, social 
injustice and human despair, and to imple- 
ment our work with knowledge acquired 
through the study of Focus on Latin 
America” and “Great Decisions.” 


Whereas bad legislation exists in govern- 
ment because good citizens stand by and do 
nothing: Be it 

Resolved, That the legislation program on 
education teach the DACCW, and urge all 
women to vote, and pledge to, 

1. Supply information on registration and 
voting. 

2. Provide nonpartisan information to aid 
all citizens to choose qualified candidates. 

3. Alert members on pending legislative 
measures on matters concerning our homes, 
schools, and church, when so directed by the 
Michigan Catholic Conference. 

4. Form telephone committees to be used 
on “Action Now” legislation. 

5. Cooperate with existing civic groups in 
matters concerning the welfare of our city, 
State, and Nation. 

Whereas our love must reach out to the 
poor and suffering of the world, the mission 
apostolate program will seek to alleviate dis- 
tress, both spiritual and material, through 
the operation of its five committees: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That 

1. Foreign relief committee will continue 
to support and promote the broad relief pro- 
grams of NCCW with special emphasis on the 
help-a-child or Korean adoption program, the 
Holy Father’s collection for children, the 
feed-a-family and the Madonna plan. 

2. Mission service committee will seek to 
instill in all a constant awareness of the 
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great importance of our missions and to give 
service to foreign and home missions through 
cooperations with the Propagation of the 
Faith Society and other designated outlets. 

3. The migrant committee will continue to 
work to improve the situations of the mi- 
grant workers in our area in these ways: 

(a) Work for legislation aimed at improv- 
ing their working conditions. 

(b) Provide summer schools and teachers 
to give religious and general instruction. 

(c) Broaden the educational program to 
include some opportunities for the adults as 
well as children. 

(d) Food, clothing, and book drives will be 
conducted to be distributed at the various 
migrant centers. 

(e) “Family Night” programs with holy 
hours, refreshments, and appropriate enter- 
tainment will be provided regularly. 

4. Local relief committee will strive to re- 
cruit enough women to carry out our three- 
fold programs in one inner city parish this 
summer by 

(a) Staffing a nursery school to aid in en- 
riching and better preparing the small chil- 
dren for school. 

(b) Helping the needy to best utilize the 
sources of aid available from the government, 
community, etc. 

(c) Home visiting, driving, counseling, etc., 
to assist in the rehabilitation and training 
of adults in habits of organization, clean- 
liness, responsibility, etc. 

5. Battle of the books committee will con- 
tinue to send good books of all kinds to all 
areas of the world in an effort to promote 
an ideology of freedom and godliness. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WYOMING STATEHOOD 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Wyo- 
ming celebrated 75 years of membership 
in this Union of States Saturday. 
Though the Diamond Jubilee of Wyoming 
statehood is being marked by a year 
of celebrations in the Equality State, July 
10 was set aside for special recognition 
as the State’s birthday. Such an occa- 
sion is, of course, a time for recalling the 
stirring stories of the pioneers who tamed 
the West. Mr. President, I would like 
to share my view of these hardy pioneers 
and their meaning for us today. I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks 
made in Cheyenne Saturday night be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PIONEERS, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


(Remarks of Senator Gate MCGEE on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 75th 
anniversary of Wyoming statehood) 
Doubtlesss there will be few commemora- 

tive occasions during this 75th anniversary 

year at which some reference is not made 
to the “hardy pioneers.” Now these “hardy 
pioneers” were indeed hardy and unusual 
men and certainly deserving of a special place 
in the history books of our Nation. But 
there was one group of people who didn’t 
think these people—those who settled the 

West—were at all remarkable. And they 

were the pioneers themselves. 

They didn’t consider themselves national 
heroes, but rather common ordinary Ameri- 
cans trying to find a better life for them- 
selves. They packed up and came West look- 
ing not for a place in the history books, but 
rather for a better standard of living—a big- 
ger farm, richer lands, mineral wealth, and in 
some cases, a scarcity of law enforcement 
personnel. And these people were not seeking 
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a primitive standard of living—the unsprung 
wagons, corncob mattress, inhospitable Indi- 
ans, and the 14-hour workday—they just 
accepted what was available and set out to 
improve living conditions as quickly as they 
could. 

But I am not going to “debunk” the pio- 
neers as being overrated Americans—by our 
living standards today they put up with un- 
bearable living standards, accepted great 
risks as a way of life and ventured into the 
unknown with hardly a look backward. 
What I would like to suggest is that if we 
are to honor these pioneers by emulating 
their examples—and there is no greater way 
of giving honor—then we, too, must proceed 
with the job at hand with the tools available. 
We are seeking to conquer the frontiers of 
space rather than the frontiers of the West. 
We wish to win the minds of uncommitted 
millions for the cause of freedom rather than 
bring new territory under the flag. We seek 
to surmount the problems of increasing pop- 
ulations and decreasing space, of technology 
running ahead of our ability to control it and 
of poverty in the midst of plenty. We meet 
these challenges in the midst of air-condi- 
tioned, climate-controlled comfort, in a cul- 
ture seemingly dedicated to making a life of 
ease and complete abandonment of labor a 
goal rather than a reward. 

It may then be harder for us mentally, if 
not physically, to own up to these challenges 
and to meet them as they must be met. Like 
the pioneer, we seek a better life for ourselves 
and our children. And like the pioneer we 
must be prepared to take some risks, face 
some unknown dangers, try new and untested 
ideas, and sacrifice the comforts of a stable 
existence, and the assurance of old ways and 
old landmarks. 

Today we meet to hail 75 years of 
and achievement. We are all proud to be 
able to do this. Whether or not our grand- 
children and great grandchildren will meet 
75 years from today to hail us for our achieve- 
ments is a question I cannot answer; I cannot 
even suggest all the things that must be 
done, but I know that nothing can be 
achieved until we commit ourselves to the 
task. Those we honor here today set out 
from St. Louis not to make history but to 
make for themselves a better life. We must 
set out from our status quo to make a better 
life for all Americans, for I suspect that we 
shall either have a much better life or none 
at all. 

In keeping with the thoughts of the pio- 
neers, I am sure that these outspoken indi- 
viduals had little patience with speechmaking 
and pious phraseology—they were men of 
action. And so in deference to the many 
buckskin-clad ghosts that may have wan- 
dered into these proceedings, I shall quit 
right now. 


MOTION PICTURE “SHENANDOAH” 
RECEIVES PRAISE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
for many people, their closest touch with 
American history is the moments they 
spend watching a motion picture. 

Our film industry has to its credit the 
production, over the last 50 years, of 
some outstanding screen stories depict- 
ing great events in the creation and de- 
velopment of these United States. While 
we might think of such portrayals as 
entertainment only, because they are a 
part of our theater, we should also recog- 
nize that they are also impressive and 
often tremendously inspirational to 
young people and adults who see them. 

It is not coincidence that two of the 
greatest motion pictures ever produced, 
“Birth of a Nation,” and “Gone With 
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the Wind,” have as their subject the 
most climactic event in American his- 
tory—the Civil War. Both were made 
with sensitive regard for authenticity in 
the unfolding of an unparalleled event. 
This is probably one outstanding reason 
for their lasting greatness as motion 
pictures. 

I should like to call your attention to 
another recent film production which I 
have had the pleasure of seeing. Also 
having to do with the Civil War period, 
it is appropriately called, “Shenandoah.” 

A Universal Pictures film, set in the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
and photographed with great authen- 
ticity for details, the story of Shenan- 
doah” concerns a family which resided 
in the valley, the members of which tried 
to remain neutral as the War Between 
the States encroached on their lives. 

The head of this family is played by 
one of America’s foremost actors, James 
Stewart. I think he may very well be 
nominated for another Academy Award 
in recognition of his excellent perform- 
ance in this new film. 

“Shenandoah” is a warm, emotional 
story of a most unusual family. It is also 
a reminder of the overwhelming tragedy 
of war. 

Already the picture has received wide 
critical praise. On the basis of my view- 
ing of this film, I would like to add my 
praise to this excellent movie and to join 
with James I. Robertson, Jr., executive 
Director of the U.S. Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission, when he calls the story 
of “Shenandoah” an “exceptionally fine 
screen play.” 


FIRST CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA— 
PROGRESS UNDER U.S. TRUSTEE- 
SHIP 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, an event 
of special political significance is taking 
place now in the far Pacific. The first 
Congress of Micronesia, serving as the 
legislature of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, convened today in Saipan 
for its first regular session. 

The two-house legislature marks a his- 
toric step forward in the political de- 
velopment of the 87,000 people who live 
on about 100 small island groups scat- 
tered over 3 million square miles of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

During World War II the island-hop- 
ping campaigns of American Armed 
Forces made the names of many of 
the trust territory islands famous— 
Kwajalein, Saipan, Peleliu, and Truk. 
At the end of the war, the colonists were 
repatriated.. The area became a 
strategic trust under a 1947 trusteeship 
agreement between the United States 
and the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

Initially administered by the Navy, 
jurisdiction was transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1951. Head- 
quarters of the High Commissioner were 
transferred from Hawaii to Guam in 
1954. In 1962 Saipan, which had been 
returned to Navy jurisdiction in 1953 and 
again put under Interior jurisdiction on 
July 1, 1962, was named the provisional 
capital of the trust territory. 
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CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


In 1962 a Federal appropriation ceil- 
ing for the trust territory was more 
than doubled and for the fiscal years 
1963, 1964, and 1965 a total of 47,500,- 
000 has been appropriated by the U.S. 
Congress 

I call attention to the convening of the 
first Congress of Micronesia because this 
event reflects great credit upon the US. 
trusteeship over the affairs of the trust 
territory. With our Government’s as- 
sistance, guidance and encouragement, 
the people of the trust territory have 
achieved advancements not only politi- 
cally but also economically, socially, and 
educationally. 

The general progress attained by the 
people under American trusteeship is 
particularly gratifying in view of the 
numerous problems they face, not the 
least of which is the immense geographic 
spread of the trust territory islands. 
The 700 square miles of land area are 
spread over a vast ocean area roughly the 
size of continental United States. More- 
over, the nine major languages among 
the population present substantail ob- 
stacles to communication and coopera- 
tion on a territorial basis. 

The Congress of Micronesia was 
created by an order of the Secretary of 
the Interior on September 28, 1964. 
Prior to that date, legislative functions 
in the trust territory were exercised by 
the High Commissioner and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The genesis of the 
new Congress occurred in 1956 when the 
High Commissioner created a Micro- 
nesian advisory committee. This com- 
mittee met annually and in 1961, with 
the encouragement of the High Commis- 
sioner, voted to change its name to the 
Council of Micronesia and to elect its 
own chairman. In prior years the High 
Commissioner or a member of his staff 
served as chairman. 

American administration gave self- 
government in the Trust Territory an 
early start with the establishment of dis- 
trict legislatures. The first, the Palau 
Legislature, was created in the late 
1940's. 

With this background of working to 
resolve mutual problems, the Council of 
Micronesia considered proposals to cre- 
ate a territorial legislature in October 
1962, eventually leading to a recommen- 
dation that such a legislative body be es- 
tablished by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

HAWAI!’S MANY CONTRIBUTIONS 


It is a matter of pride and satisfac- 
tion for the United States, and particu- 
larly for the people of Hawaii, to observe 
the steady progress of the Trust Terri- 
tory. The fact that Hawaii is the State 
closest to the Trust Territory has enabled 
the 50th State to make notable contri- 
butions to its advancement. 

Hawaii’s people are especially quali- 
fied to extend assistance because of their 
own long experience in developing their 
island community politically, economi- 
cally, socially, and educationally. They 
have shared and are continuing to share 
their talents and energy toward helping 
their Pacific neighbors in the Trust Ter- 
ritory. The East-West Center for Tech- 
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nical and Cultural Interchange in Hawaii 
has been notably effective in offering 
training to Trust Territory participants. 
Through its Institute for Technical In- 
terchange, the East-West Center has ar- 
ranged for training of these participants 
in such diverse fields as health and med- 
ical services, business education, com- 
mercial sewing, legislative services, radio 
broadcasting and station management, 
plant quarantine procedures and tech- 
niques, practical island horticulture, din- 
ing room service, and commercial cook- 
ing. 

The Center held training institutes in 
the field by sending instructional teams 
to the Pacific islands and also con- 
ducted Hawaii-based, on-the-job train- 
ing through business firms and Govern- 
ment offices. 

After training, participants returned 
to their island homes to impart their 
knowledge and skills to their neighbors. 
Dollars invested in each participant, 
therefore, brought high returns in ex- 
tension of this training to many others. 

It is also noteworthy that the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and other Hawaii schools 
are educating Trust Territory youths to 
meet their special needs. 


PRESESSION WORKSHOP 


A direct contribution to the new Con- 

gress of Micronesia was made recently 
when the East-West Center sponsored a 
2-week presession workshop to prepare 
the 33 legislators of the congress for the 
opening of their historic session today. 
For the next 30 days of their first regu- 
lar session, the 3? men will be putting into 
practice the presession training they re- 
ceived from the Hawaii team. 
Dr. Y. Baron Goto, Vice Chancellor of 
the East-West Center’s Institute for 
Technical Interchange, who took part in 
the workshop, reported his impressions 
and observations upon his return to 
Honolulu, in the following words: 

I think it is very significant that out of 
the 33 (legislators), 25 are between the ages 
of 26 and 39. This indicates that the ma- 
jority are people who grew up under an 
American government rather than Japanese 
rule (before World War II). 

It is t because it indicates that 
with all the criticism we have been hearing 
about American rule, we nevertheless have 
been making significant contributions in the 
field of education—so much so that the ac- 
cepted leaders of today are those who have 
been educated under the American system. 


Dr. Goto noted that in the 20 years 
since the United States took over Micro- 
nesia, the Micronesians had sufficiently 
mastered English to conduct their legis- 
lative work in English. Of the 33 legisla- 
tors, only 2 needed interpreters. 

Of the 33 legislators, 13 attended the 
University of Hawaii and 9 attended the 
College of Guam or mainland U.S. 
universities. 

On this auspicious occasion, I extend 
sincere congratulations to all the people 
of the trust territory on the opening of 
the Congress of Micronesia, and send 
best wishes to the members of the con- 
gress for a most productive and reward- 
ing session. 

An excellent article on the Congress of 
Micronesia and its workshop was pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
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July 5, 1965, titled “Workshop Helps 
Micronesia Delegates.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORKSHOP HELPS MICRONESIA DELEGATES 

(By Byron Baker) 

Sarran, Marianas Islands.—Last Monday 33 
men who were born and raised on a handful 
of tiny islands thousands of miles apart sat 
down at desks in the former officers’ club of 
a CIA installation and began learning the 
job of governing the 87,000 citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

They are the first delegates to the Congress 
of Micronesia, and they are learning the legis- 
lative skills they will need during the con- 
gress’ first session. 

Twelve of them—two from each of the 
territory’s six districts—are delegates, mem- 
bers of the congress’ upper house. 

The other 21 are members of the house of 
assembly, elected on a population basis. 

Until next Monday, July 12, with the as- 
sistance of professors from the University of 
Hawaii and a legislative counsel who at other 
times is the head of Tufts University’s 
political science department, they will learn 
of bills and resolutions, of house rules and 
decorum. 

Their ranks include a district director of 
education, who is expected to become the 
first speaker of the house, a goldsmith who 
also is the publisher of the only private 
newspaper in the trust territory, a member 
of island royalty who will make a bid to 
become president of the house of delegates 
and a sprinkling of Micronesian civil serv- 
ants who have been allowed to run for elec- 
tion during the early years of the fledging 
Congress. 

DISTANCES GREAT 

Already they have had meetings with their 
colleagues in the districts * * * a necessary 
measure since several of the districts cover 
as much area as the largest of America's 
States. They have not visited with all their 
constituents, partly because of the trust 
territory’s perennial lack of adequate funds 
and partly because some of the islands in 
Micronesia are so widely scattered that ad- 
ministration vessels only reach them once or 
twice a year. 

Through their first session they will be 
experimenting. They will be seeking an an- 
swer to the question of whether the peoples 
of at least six different cultures, speaking at 
least nine different languages, can form a 
political entity which is viable in today’s 
world. 

For the avowed goal of the U.S. trusteeship 
over the isles of Micronesia is to prepare them 
for independence. The question is one which 
arises in every discussion of the trust terri- 
tory at the United Nations. 

Micronesians themselves have varying 
opinions about their political future, and 
they have had plenty of experience with dif- 
ferent matters. They have been ruled by 
the Spanish, the Germans, the Japanese, and 
now the United States. Sometimes they 
chucklingly wonder who will be next. The 
Russians? The Chinese? 

Whether it is because of the frequent 
changes of rulers or because of the tightness 
of island society itself, many Micronesians 
are doubtful about the possibilities of unity 
for the trust territory. 

Popular party followers in Saipan heard 
their leaders campaign for the Congress of 
Micronesia on a platform which included 
withdrawing from the Congress if elected. 
The Populars, who comprise the majority of 
Saipan’s nearly 10,000 people, want reintegra- 
tion of the Marianas. 

They claim that the rest of the trust ter- 
ritory is much less advanced than Saipan 
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and that being linked with the less developed 
areas will slow down their own progress. 


WANT TO JOIN GUAM 


Instead they want to join Guam in a U.S, 
territory which would include all of the 
Mariana Islands. 

Nor is Saipan the only place which has 
separatist tendencies. One of the Palau dis- 
trict’s fledging political parties campaigned 
on an independence plank. An opposition 
party spokesman said that the independence 
promise did not reflect the thinking of Pa- 
lauan leaders, but that it was a campaign 
device designed to attract the support of 
Palauan royalty. Hereditary chiefs in Palau 
have lost considerable authority in recent 
years, and they see the new Congress as a 
further threat. 

Trust territory administrators seek to play 
down the separatist tendencies in some of 
the districts. High Commissioner M. W. 
Goding, the territory's top official, told mem- 
bers of the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at the end of May that the Saipanese 
wish for reintegration had almost vanished. 

But a trio of Mariana district legislators, 
visiting Guam to observe the Guam Legisla- 
ture in action, were amazed when told of 
the High Commissioner’s comments, They 
maintained that reintegration sentiment was 
as strong as ever and that if a plebiscite 
should be held, as was done some 2 years 
ago, the results would be strongly in favor 
of reintegration. 

But several Micronesians who were candi- 
dates in the January election for the Con- 
gress of Micronesia were doubtful about sep- 
aratism. They felt that at the district cen- 
ters, where population is concentrated in 
several districts, the people were aware of 
the difficulties of going it alone. 

Chief among them was Dwight Heine, a 
shrewd Micronesian politician who is a grad- 
uate of the University of Hawaii. Heine, 
who was elected to the Congress lower house 
without campaigning while he attended an 
educators’ conference in Saipan, is now di- 
rector of education for the Marshall Islands 
and is an immediate past president of the 
Council of Micronesia. The council was a 
strictly advisory group which formulated the 
plans for the Congress of Micronesia. 

Heine, who is expected to be the first 
speaker of the house of assembly, is a grad- 
ualist who proclaims himself satisfied with 
the new Congress. He maintains that the 
Marshalls are the only isle in the trust ter- 
ritory which are still able to exist outside of 
a larger framework primarily because they 
are the largest copra producers in the trust 
territory and are relatively independent of 
store-bought goods. 

Heine is well aware that the Congress does 
not possess the powers it might, but he be- 
lieves that all things will come in the fullness 
of time. “We are very good listeners,” Heine 
says of Micronesians’ ability to wait for what 
they want, “When the time comes to talk, 
we will know what to say.” 

Heine is also illustrative of an interesting 
dilemma which regularly gives headaches to 
those who try to teach democratic methods 
to Micronesians. 

For Heine is a commoner from an island 
group which has traditionally been gov- 
erned by hereditary chiefs. The power of 
the chiefs has been much reduced from the 
days when they held absolute sway over the 
areas they commanded. They must conform 
with territory laws now, but those areas 
which the laws do not cover are still the sole 
property of the chiefs, and they are a defi- 
nite force in the islands. 

The Marshall Islands District Legislature 
takes special note of the situation by accord- 
ing seats for life to the chiefs. Voting is 
reserved for the elected members, but the 
chiefs can participate in debate and use their 
considerable influence as they see fit. 
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Similar divisions of power exist in Yap 
district, which is further complicated by the 
existence of a caste system, and in Palau. 

These are only a few of the difficulties 
which the Micronesian congressmen will 
have to resolve if they are to bring genuine 
political unity to the Trust Territory isles. 
This week they are learning the way, and the 
days have been busy. 

Their legislative workshop opened last 
Monday with remarks from High Commis- 
sioner Goding, who earned chuckles when 
he suggested that the congressmen would 
be as busy politicking for their favorites 
for speaker of the house and president of the 
house of delegates as with learning methods. 

The High Commissioner commented that 
the new congress had been the center of 
discussion at the United Nations meeting 
(and indeed it was, for Goding was taken 
to task by the representative from Liberia 
because the new congress did not have more 
extensive powers over budgets). 

Goding described the new congress as 
having broad legislative power and called for 
close cooperation between the legislative and 
executive branches. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


The congressmen have been divided into 
three groups for discussion of topics of in- 
terest to them. They follow a schedule of 
an hour’s discussion, followed by a report to 
the body as a whole. 

Planning for the discussions is handled by 
a steering committee of one member from 
each of the territory’s six districts. Com- 
mitteemen are Olympio Borja, Marianas dis- 
trict; Amata Kabua, Marshall Islands dis- 
trict; Francis Nuuan, Yap district; Tosiwo 
Nakayama, Truk district; Roman Tmetuchl, 
Palau district and Eliuel Pretrick, Ponape 
district. 

Lectures and question-and-answer periods 
with University of Hawali political scientists 
and movies on legislative process round out 
the training program. 

Chief topics of discussion through the first 
week of the meeting were congressional ju- 
risdiction, congressional organization, mem- 
bership qualifications, and rights and par- 
liamentary procedure. 

Micronesian Congressmen have also been 
trying to determine what sort of committee 
organization they wanted. Near the end of 
the first week they suggested alternatively a 
committee of the whole to handle all affairs 
or a group of five committees; political, ap- 
propriations, economic, rules, and social. 


MICRONESIA SEAT DISTRIBUTION LISTED 


Here is the apportionment of seats in the 
first Congress of Micronesia: 


House of General 


The delegate apportionment is fixed but 
assemblymen are to be reapportioned every 
10 years with the first reapportionment in 
1971. The reapportionment will be on a 
population basis but each district is to re- 
tain a minimum of two assemblymen. 

Legislators must be at least 25 years old, 
resident of the trust territory for 5 years 
and of their districts for 1. 


PROPOSED SUMMER VACATION FOR 
CONGRESS 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the lead 


editorial in the Washington Post today 
calls for a breather for Congress. It calls 
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for a summer vacation, as it were, and 
then for a vigorous fall and winter ses- 
sion. 

As one who has for 4 years argued that 
Congress is a full-time job and that we 
should abandon our annual race with the 
calendar and our perennial guessing 
game as to when we shall adjourn, I 
want to second the Washington Post’s 
position. Each time I have made my 
suggestion for year-round sessions of 
Congress, but with provisions for sum- 
mer vacations, I was told to wait until 
next year. The current year is always an 
exception because of an election or be- 
cause of this or that crisis. But I am 
convinced that this session, the last ses- 
sion and the session before that are all 
normal sessions and that our annual race 
for the wire as we move toward winter 
is a relic of the past. A look at recent 
adjournment dates of the Congress will 
readily bear out this contention. 

Mr. President, the time has come for us 
to quit kidding ourselves, Let us face 
the fact that the world is fraught with 
crises for as far into the future as we 
can see. These crises defy calendar 
schedules and even the convenience of 
the Congress of the United States. And, 
too, the complexities and magnitude of 
our domestic legislative problems pre- 
sent us with year-round work. This is no 
9-month job. 

There are no better reasons for making 
this change than the honest hope that an 
orderly, year-round congressional calen- 
dar would lead to better legislation. But 
I believe it would also be a boon to the 
Members’ physical and mental well-be- 
ing. Another factor of real importance 
to many of us would be the time available 
to spend with growing families. 

Indeed, those of us with schoolage 
children have a real problem. When the 
children have vacations, dad is hard at 
work. When dad has some time avail- 
able, the kids are in school. And, at 
last count, about one-half of all Senators 
had children in school. Over in the 
House, I am told, the percentage is even 
higher. In addition, there are the fam- 
ilies of our staff members—a total of 
more than 600 in the Senate—that are 
in the same fix. 

Mr. President, I know the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization. of Con- 
gress is considering this proposal. But, 
with the Washington Post, I think the 
circumstances are right this year to an- 
ticipate the evolution of Congress into 
a year-round operation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Washington Post 
editorial, “Breather for Congress,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

BREATHER FOR CONGRESS 

Talk of adjournment is in the air on Capi- 
tol Hill. Restive legislators feel an increasing 
urge to exchange yarns with their con- 
stituents and to note how the wind is blow- 
ing on the home front. At the same time, 
however, President Johnson is increasingly 
aware of the mountain of unpassed adminis- 
tration bills still awaiting final action in 
Congress. And so the annual struggle begins. 

Most of the congressional leaders have been 
talking about winding up their formal law- 
making by Labor Day. But this is acknowl- 
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edged to involve a substantial degree of wish- 
ful thinking. Even with the good start that 
Congress made this year and with the expedi- 
tious pace that has been continued, there is 
virtually no hope of really completing its 
legislative chores in the next 8 weeks. The 
idea of rushing through the unpleasant tasks 
in Washington so as to be able to spend a 
substantial part of the year at home is a 
throwback to a simpler era when the affairs 
of state were far less complicated than they 
are today. 

Congress has completed action on a num- 
ber of important bills. Various others, in- 
cluding medical care-social security, are close 
to enactment. The foreign aid bill is in con- 
ference. Conferees will soon be giving the 
voting rights bill its final form. What has 
been done is still rather meager, however, in 
comparison to what remains. Congress must 
pass nine additional appropriation bills. It 
still has to act on the omnibus housing bill, 
the regional medical centers, regional devel- 
opment, the proposed Department of Urban 
Affairs, higher education, the minimum wage, 
unemployment compensation, Taft-Hartley 
Act reforms, the proposed National Arts 
Foundation, and the farm program. 

Other important bills include those de- 
signed to reform the immigration laws, 
create an Office of Population Problems, give 
home rule to the District of Columbia, create 
the Indiana Dunes Lakeshore and establish 
the Assateague National Seashore. To these 
many others must be added if Congress is to 
make any pretense of finishing its work. In 
other words, no adjournment by Labor Day 
is possible without the sacrifice of an enor- 
mous amount of legislation to which the 
administration and presumably the country 
are committed. 

There is no easy escape in the assumption 
that the unfinished business can be safely 
carried over to the next session; 1966 will 
have its own problems. It will also be an 
election year, and an early adjournment will 
be necessary to permit campaigning. In 
these circumstances we think Congress 
should take a hot-weather break for a few 
weeks and return after Labor Day for a 
vigorous fall and winter session, 

President Johnson is reported to have said 
that Congress should stay on the job until 
November. That has been the practice in 
many previous years. But it is much better 
to allow for a summer vacation and a return 
to Washington for the remainder of the year 
when no election is being held. This is 
one of the reforms that may come out of 
the current study of Congress by the Mon- 
roney Committee, but it could be properly 
anticipated this summer when all the cir- 
cumstances are favorable for a hot-weather 
breather and a full autumn session. 


JUDGE GEORGE EDWARDS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Judge 
George Edwards, of the U.S. Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, is a perceptive stu- 
dent of urban problems and a man who 
has many times proven his ability to 
deal with those problems. 

He is a.former member and presi- 
dent of the Detroit City Council, a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
and, until he took his most recent post, 
police commissioner of Detroit. 

At the recent national conference of 
mayors, Judge Edwards presented an in- 
teresting analysis of police problems in 
big cities together with a series of sound 
recommendations on how police depart- 
ments can win respect and cooperation 
in even the most hostile neighborhoods, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
judge's thoughtful and constructive 
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speech be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE EDWARDS, JUDGE, 
COURT OF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT 


It comes naturally to me to greet you with 
the respect which your high office warrants. 

In 1939 I started my public career by ap- 
pointment by Mayor Edward J. Jeffries as a 
department head in his first administration 
as mayor of the city of Detroit. In 8 sub- 
sequent years I served as a member of the 
City Council of the City of Detroit, 4 of them 
as council president and acting mayor. Once 
16 years ago I eyen made the mistake of 
seeking to acquire the title of mayor my- 
self, but the people of my community—who 
have exceptional wisdom—decided from their 
point of view that this was an undesirable 
idea. And while it took me some years to 
recognize it, I ultimately came to the con- 
clusion that this was true from my point of 
view also. 

During the 8 years I was on the City Coun- 
cil of Detroit, I had the experience of par- 
ticipating in the writing of police depart- 
ment budgets. As acting mayor from time 
to time I also had the experience (which I 
am sure all of you have had) of issuing di- 
rectives to the police department in relation 
to various types of community crises and 
watching with concerned fascination to see 
how the directives were interpreted and car- 
ried out by the police department. 

In a period of private practice after I had 
left city government, I represented the De- 
troit Police Officers Association as its gen- 
eral counsel. ? 

In all of this past history I gained 
enormous respect for the importance of the 
office of mayor to the quality of life in these 
United States, and I likewise gained enor- 
mous respect for the importance of the office 
of police officer to the quality of life in the 
cities of these United States. 

By 1961 I had spent 10 years in judicial 
office. I had spent several years as the 
juvenile court judge in Detroit, 2 years in a 
trial court,with general criminal jurisdiction, 
and was midway in a second term as justice of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. For 6 years 
I had lived in Lansing, the capital of Mich- 
igan, where the Supreme Court was located, 
and it seemed likely that I would spend my 
life there and in that job. 

One day I got a call from a close friend 
and confidant of the newly elected mayor 
of the city of Detroit, Jerry Cavanagh. He 
told me that. Mayor Cavanagh wanted to 
meet me and talk to me about his desire to 
have me leave the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan and become police commissioner in his 
administration which was to take office in 
January. I laughed and said I would be glad 
to meet the mayor, but thought it most 
unlikely that he could persuade me to follow 
any such incredible course. 

In this regard I reckoned without giving 
due consideration to the very considerable 
persuasive powers of our mayor. 

Detroit had a problem. Mayor Cavanagh 
knew it and he had a solution in mind. The 
problem was simply that the previous city 
administration and administration of the 
police department had in 1961 given a per- 
fect demonstration of the occupation army- 
type of police approach to the problem of 
inner city crime. Widespread use of drag- 
net arrests during a police crackdown, with 
the arrests directly almost exclusively against 
Negro citizens, had inflamed the Negro com- 
munity to a point where the executive sec- 
retary of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
said, “Detroit was sitting on a keg of dyna- 
mite.” 

I think it is fair to say that at the time 
my conversation with the mayor took place, 
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he and most people in the city considered 
Detroit the most likely candidate for a major 
race riot of any big city in the country. 

Mayor Cavanagh’s solution involved a pro- 
gram. Ultimately I took the job of police 
commissioner, with instructions from the 
mayor to seek to guarantee law enforcement 
which was equal as to all citizens while seek- 
ing to make it more effective also. For 2 
fascinating years in 1962 and 1963 I sought 
with every means at my command to carry 
out this program. It would be nice to tell 
you that we solved all the problems. But it 
would also be untrue. What I think I can tell 
you is that we made law enforcement a bit 
more effective and we convinced most of the 
people of Detroit that we were moving to- 
ward making it more nearly equal in its 
application to all people, regardless of race 
or color. 

In those 2 years Detroit did not have any- 
thing approaching a race riot, nor has it in 
the period which has followed. 

This is a lengthy presentation of creden- 
tials to talk about the topic which has been 
assigned to me. But I am going to speak 
with frankness and suggest a sufficient num- 
ber of ideas which are in areas of intense 
controversy, so that I need you to know 
that I have been where I have had to apply 
these ideas in practical day-by-day law en- 
forcement. Otherwise, as the intensely prac- 
tical men that mayors must inevitably be, 
you might be inclined to tune out my re- 
marks. I have no stake in the results of this 
speech, other than an interest in the wel- 
fare of our country. But I urge you to lis- 
ten with an open mind, because solutions 
to the problems I plan to deal with can 
prevent tragedy to your city and disaster 
to yourselves. 

The last big city race rlot of very deadly 
proportions occurred in 1943 in the city of 
Detroit. I was then a member of the De- 
troit City Council. I lived through the 
worst hours of my life in the course of that 
incredible experience. 

Don’t anyone ever think that race hatred 
is a one way street. If you do, you delude 
yourself. There are extremists with other 
names than the Ku Klux Klan. There are 
extremists who have black faces as well as 
there are extremists who have white faces, 
and the extremists of both varieties took 
over the streets of Detroit for 24 bloody 
hours. Thirty-six people died in that period. 
Iam going to tell you about two of them. 

One was a Dr. de Horatius, of Italian 
origin, I believe; certainly of white skin. 
Dr. de Horatius had served on the east side 
of the city of Detroit for many years, and 
among his patients he had many Negroes. 
Around 10 in the morning the riot broke 
out and he was called to respond to a patient 
on the east side of the city, and in pursuance 
of his duty, he responded. He was met on 
the streets by a mob full of anger and full 
of race hatred. They didn’t know Dr. de 
Horatius from a bale of hay; all they knew 
about him was that they, the mob, had black 
faces and that he had a white one. And they 
stoned him to death with no more knowledge 
than that. 

Later in that 24-hour period there was 
another death. A chief of the fire depart- 
ment told me the all-too-gory details. It was 
a Negro workman going home from his job, 
driving alone. He was stopped by a mob 
with anger and race hatred in their hearts. 
They didn’t know any more about him than 
that the mob’s faces were white and this 
man’s face was black. They turned his car 
over, and when the gasoline spilled out of 
the car, they lit a match and set fire to it 
and burned up the man inside the car. 

Edward J. Jeffries, my friend and mentor, 
was mayor of the city of Detroit at the time. 
He was a great mayor. But he had not 
known that this terror was coming or was 
even likely. Nor had many people in De- 
troit. And to say that Detroit was not 
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ready for this possibility would be to put 
it mildly. It would be useful to every mayor 
in America to read a recent journalistic ac- 
count of the events of those 48 hours. It is 
called “Detroit Race Riot” and was written 
by Shogan and Craig. These young men 
were not very kind in their judgment of 
my friend the mayor. Twenty-two years 
later it is easy to see the lack of prepara- 
tion and the failures of performance which 
left 36 dead on the streets of Detroit and 
an army unit in command of our city. 

But whatever may have been the circum- 
stances of 1943, I don’t need to tell you that 
in 1965 no one will make excuses for any 
present mayor's inability to foresee the possi- 
bility of racial trouble in any big city in 
any State in this country. The 
from the summer of 1964 are too fresh at 
hand. 

This speech is dedicated to trying to find 
answers—in advance of trouble. May I start 
by seeking to put the problem somewhat 
in context? 

The police function is in trouble in every 
section of our land. This fact may be at- 
tributed to the impact of four historic 
trends. 

1. The increasing urbanization of our 
country. 

2. The increasing insistence of the U.S. 
Supreme Court on strict police compliance 
with the principles of the Bill of Rights. 

3. The vast and continuing migration of 
millions of Negro citizens, principally from 
southern rural areas and principally to the 
great metropolitan areas of our country. 

4. The civil rights revolution of the 1960’s 
which is seeking in this decade full freedom 
and equality for all Negro citizens. 

I do not decry any one of these trends, 
but each of them imposes problems of its 
own upon the metropolitan police function. 

Let us look just briefly at the impact of 
urbanization on the police function. 

Order has been the basic job of every orga- 
nized government from the beginning of his- 
tory. But our American Government, while 
plainly designed to preserve order, made the 
signal contribution to history of avowing 
as a Government objective the achieving 
of individual liberty for its citizens also. 
The policeman has the task of reconciling 
freedom and order. In the big city it is 
quite a task. 

Freedom on the frontier was one thing. 
Freedom in a metropolis is another. In 
relation to the man of the frontier, liberty 
could almost be defined as the right to do 
without hindrance what one wished. In the 
big city, liberty might be more accurately 
referred to as the maximum freedom of 
choice consistent with the maintenance of 
similar freedom for the other members of 
society. 

In the days of Daniel Boone, there would 
be little point to a traffic light at a crossing 
of foot trails. Today we accept the inter- 
ference with our liberty represented by traf- 
fic signals because we know that without 
them all of us would be snarled in hopeless 
traffic jams. 

When a generation ago a farmboy on a 
spring day yelled, ran, picked up a rock 
and threw it—who cared? He was a boy. 
But today—with perhaps no more basic moti- 
vation than the animal spirits which moved 
his rural grandfather—this same conduct 
would almost inevitably produce a police 
call and a police statistic. 

In an earlier period few people would be 
bothered by the bitter and violent words 
uttered by a pioneer to a few companions 
around a campfire. In the hot city streets 
of last summer, words of equal violence 
addressed to a Ku Klux-minded crowd in 
St. Augustine or to a Muslim-minded crowd 
in Philadelphia could prove to be a major 
public hazard. 

These examples are provided only to re- 
mind us that law enforcement in a rural 
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society and law enforcement in our modern 
urban society are vastly different. Most of 
America today lives in metropolitan areas, 
where millions of people who do not know 
one another nonetheless live and work in 
close proximity, with greatly increased 
chances for conflict. At least partly out of 
necessity—and frequently without recogniz- 
ing what we have done—we have turned over 
to the police officer of our big cities many 
functions which used to be among the most 
important duties of the individual and the 
family. Today the policeman's tour of duty 
is full of radio runs which require him to 
correct the conduct of children, which re- 
quire him to mediate family quarrels, to 
determine the right-of-way between over- 
eager drivers, to care for the injured on the 
streets, to protect our homes at night and 
our persons in the daytime—all, hopefully, 
with the concern of a social worker, the wis- 
dom of a Solomon, and the prompt courage 
of a combat soldier. 

It is interesting to note that in our day 
when the parable of the Good Samaritan is 
reenacted on a city street, almost invariably 
the modern Good Samaritan wears a blue 
coat. 

For the moment, let us leave the frontline 
defender of law—the police officer—and turn 
abruptly to another agency of our law—the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Hav- 
ing said something good about our police, I 
am not in the next breath going to attack 
the Supreme Court. In fact, I may be the 
only judge or lawyer you will ever hear praise 
the police function and that of the Supreme 
Court in the same speech, but I see no in- 
consistency in doing so. 

For over a decade our Supreme Court has 
been engaged in leading this country toward 
making more effective the high ideals of our 
American Constitution. It has been setting 
even higher standards of law enforcement. 

It has told us that equality before the law 
and the equal protection of the laws must 
be made realities of everyday life. 

It has told us that deprivation of human 

liberty is essentially a decision for the judi- 
ciary. 
It has told us that as far as the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, absent probable cause or 
a judicial warrant, there is no such thing 
as a lawful arrest for investigation only. 

It has told us that forced confessions are 
an anathema to American law and that a citi- 
zen has a right to counsel in all felony prose- 
cutions. 

Thus, it seems clear that the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court of the United 
States have clearly ruled out of our system 
of law such old-fashioned police measures 
as dragnet arrests, detention for investiga- 
tion only, and third-degree procurement of 
confessions. 

No matter how much we approve in gen- 
eral of the objectives just outlined, can any- 
one doubt that they demand higher police 
training and more police manpower? 

Now, let me turn to the third tremendous 
change which has taken place in this Nation, 
To some degree this one is still taking place. 
An article by Charles Silberman (author of 
“Crisis in Black and White”) says, speaking 
of the greatest problem of the cities in the 
midpart of the 20th century: 

“It is not, as so many assume, to bring 
the wandering middle class back from the 
suburbs. The large city * * * cannot im- 
port a middle class; it must manufacture its 
own. * Bringing people from society's 
backwaters into the mainstream of American 
life has always been the principal business, 
and the principal glory, of the American 
city. 

“It isn't any longer; the city is in trou- 
ble today because it isn’t dealing success- 
fully with its newcomers. They are still 
pouring in—not from County Cork, or Ba- 
varia, or Sicily, or Galicia, but from Jackson, 
Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., and a host of 
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towns and hamlets with names like Sun- 
flower, Rolling Fork, and Dyersburg. The 
new immigrants are distinguished from the 
older residents not by religion or national 
origin, but by color. Between 1950 and 1960 
the 12 largest U.S. cities lost over 2 million 
white residents; they gained nearly 2 million 
Negro residents. 

“It is the explosive growth of their Negro 
populations, in fact, that constitutes the 
large cities’ principal problem and concern. 
When city officials talk about spreading 
slums, they are talking in the main about 
physical deterioration of the areas inhabited 
by Negroes. And when they talk about 
juvenile delinquency, or the burden of wel- 
fare payments, or any of a long list of city 
problems, officials are talking principally 
about the problems of Negro adjustment to 
city life. For the large city is not absorbing 
and ‘urbanizing’ its new Negro residents 
rapidly enough; its slums are no longer act- 
ing as the incubator of a new middle class.” 

Now, from the fact that I read that ex- 
cerpt to you, some might deduce that I am 
identifying crime in the big cities as a race 
problem. .On the contrary, I think crime is 
a problem which is produced by human deg- 
radation. If you subject any portion of a 
population, regardless of its national origin 
or color, to conditions of poverty, lack of edu- 
cation, lack of culture, lack of employment 
opportunities, that portion of the population 
will in relatively short order begin to pro- 
duce a higher than average percentage of 
delinquents and criminals. 

If it is true, and it is, that in most of our 

big cities a higher percentage of recorded 
crimes are committed by Negro citizens than 
by whites, it also is true that statistically a 
far higher percentage of Negro citizens re- 
side in slums; they constitute a far higher 
percentage of employees, with the lowest paid 
jobs, a far higher percentage of the unem- 
ployed, a far higher percentage of school 
dropouts and a far higher percentage of peo- 
ple who have known degradation, poverty 
and discrimination through the past 300 
years. 
Now in every one of our big cities, two 
other facts are likewise patent and obvious 
to any who will look. The first fact is that 
the portion of our society with the greatest 
stake in effective and vigilant and vigorous 
law enforcement is the Negro portion of our 
population. As more crimes are committed 
by Negroes in the core areas of our cities, so 
more of the victims are Negroes than is true 
in relation to the whites. 

An article in Look (June 4, 1963) dealing 
with Washington, D.C., points out that 84 
percent of the assault victims in Washington 
are Negroes. This is an interesting statistic. 
A similar study of one of Detroit's precincts 
produced similar figures. That study of a 
precinct heavily populated with N 
showed that 78 percent of the identified as- 
sault offenders were Negro while 76 percent 
of the victims were Negro likewise. 

In Philadelphia, a 5-year study of homi- 
cides indicates that all but 6 percent were 
committed by offenders of the same race as 
the victim. Of the 6 percent of interracial 
homicides, 2.7 percent were committed by 
whites and 3.9 percent by Negroes. 

In Dallas, a 1963 study of homicides indi- 
cates that where 68 percent of the homicide 
suspects were Negro, 69 percent of the vic- 
tims were Negro likewise. 

Contrary to general popular belief about 
the nature of crime in the United States, 
Negroes are much more likely to be victims 
of crimes of violence than is true of whites. 

The other fact which is widely overlooked 
is that just as it is true that it is easy to 
police the better sections of the white occu- 
pied portions of any city, so it is also far 
easier to police the better sections which are 
occupied by Negro residents. We have a 
neighborhood in Detroit in which for 40 
years Negro businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
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workers in the factory with long seniority 
have bought land and built homes and reared 
their youngsters. Conant Gardens is known 
as one of the quietest neighborhoods in one 
of the quietest precincts in the entire city 
of Detroit. It always has been. 

These things lead me to conclude that the 
notion that crime is a race problem is a total- 
ly false one. They should not lead us to 
overlook the fact that wherever there has 
been discrimination, wherever there has been 
impoverishment, wherever there has been 
denial of rights, automatically we have built- 
in problems in relation to social order. 

This leads me to the fourth major in- 
fluence on law enforcement problems—the 
civil rights revolution of the 1960's. 

Over and above all of what I have talked 
about, we are engaged as a nation in the his- 
toric task of seeking to raise 11 percent of our 
people from the effects of slavery, segregation 
and degradation in which they have lived 
for 300 years in the past. This is a stupen- 
dous challenge. No one of us can think that 
it is going to be easy to accomplish in any 
respect. But it certainly is obvious that the 
police role in this historic revolution is a 
crucial one. To date that role has all too 
often been entirely negative. 

The use of local police, who should always 
be the representatives of the law, to defy the 
law, to defy the Constitution of the United 
States and the courts of the land is tragic. 
It requires condemnation of every law-abid- 
ing citizen of our country. Episodes like 
those of Birmingham and Selma, Ala., and 
Oxford and Neshoba County, Miss., add to 
the police problems in every section of the 
country. 

And perhaps we should also say these epi- 
sodes represent the most futile exhibitions 
of this century. There isn't any question 
about whether such fundamental rights as 
equal education and equal voting, which are 
guaranteeed by our Constitution, are going 
to be granted to all citizens in this country. 
It is only a question as to when and how. 
Even those who are engaged in leading this 
resistance know in their own hearts that they 
must make this change. It is required by the 
basic religious concepts of the people of this 
Nation. It is mandated by every bit of our 
constitutional law. 

It is not enough, however, to reject use of 
local police to defeat implementation of 
constitutional rights for colored citizens. 
Positive steps are needed too. There is a 
deep-seated belief among our Negro citizens 
that equal law enforcement in police prac- 
tices does not exist anywhere in our land. 

And indeed the demand for equal law en- 
forcement in police practice is increasingly 
one of the fundamental objectives of the 
civil rights revolution. 

No matter how frequently this demand is 
stated in obviously exaggerated terms, there 
is still a fundamental problem here which 
needs to be faced. The local police forces 
of this Nation properly regard themselves 
as public servants in the maintenance of law 
and order. But they tend not to carry this 
public servant attitude into the areas of our 
big cities which are heavily populated with 
Negro citizens. There they tend to view 
each person on the streets as a potential 
criminal and a potential enemy. And all too 
often that attitude is reciprocated. Hostil- 
ity between the Negro communities of our 
big cities and their police departments is the 
major problem which law enforcement deals 
with in this decade. Every recent race riot 
has had such hostility as a major cause. The 
elimination of this hostility will take atten- 
tion and reason and great local and national 
effort. 

Conflict between the police and the Ne- 
gro people is deep rooted in our history and 
deep rooted in experience on both sides. 

The Negro citizen sees the police officer 
in blue coat, with white face, as the repre- 
sentative of the white man’s law who for 
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nearly 300 years enforced the laws—first of 
slavery and next of legally sanctioned segre- 
gation. 

His personal experience may have been 
like the following—or much worse. In the 
1930's, if a teenage Negro boy met a white 
police officer in the late afternoon on the 
streets of an east Texas town near where I 
grew up, his first contact with law would 
probably be that of being told: “Nigger, 
don’t let the sun set on you in this town.” 
Thirty years later in a big northern city, 
just that memory can turn a Saturday night 
party that has gotten loud enough for a po- 
lice call into a dangerous melee. 

Let us turn to the other side of the con- 
flict and examine the hostility there. Police 
officers have grown up in a tradition where 
part of their historic function assigned by 
the community had been “keeping the Negro 
in his place.” This history produces current 
attitudes which are illustrated by the great 
number of present-day police officers who 
invariably use the hated term “nigger” in 
talking about (and sometimes to) Negro 
citizens, 

But some police hostility is based on their 
own observations of their own job. A thor- 
oughly unbiased police officer who made the 
run to the Saturday night party I referred 
to couldn’t miss the hostility which greeted 
him—and he neither knows nor thinks about 
its source. Then, too, many white police 
officers work daily in core area precincts 
where they are constantly in contact with 
crime committed by Ni . These same 
officers probably live in neighborhoods occu- 
pied by whites where they have little con- 
tact with crime. This fact alone makes them 
tend to identify Negroes with crime and 
whites with peace and order. 

We have already indicated how erroneous 
this conclusion is. But nonetheless it is a 
part of the hostility problem with which we 
have to deal. It is the pressure from these 
hostilities which makes it so very important 
that top policymaking be in civilian hands 
and that mayors and civilian police commis- 
sioners exercise in fact the control which the 
law places in their hands. 

This analysis of the problem leads me in- 
evitably to two simple conclusions, each enor- 
mously difficult to achieve: 

1. That we should greatly strengthen law 
enforcement. 

2. That we should move in every way pos- 
sible to guarantee equal law enforcement. 

While I was police commissioner of De- 
troit in 1962 and 1963, we formulated a pro- 
gram for the Detroit Police Department. It 
read: “We seek: (1) More law enforcement 
and more vigorous law enforcement. (2) 
Equal protection of the law for all law- 
abiding citizens; equal enforcement of the 
law against all law violators. (3) The sup- 
port of law-abiding citizens for law enforce- 
ment.” 

We posted this program at the precinct 
stations over the desk. I always thought 
that the mere statement of these very gen- 
eral principles was of real value as they were 
read by both the men on the force and by 
the general public. 

But, of course, the real question is one of 
implementation. How do you guarantee 
equal and effective law enforcement? An- 
swering this question is crucial to the task 
of ending hostility and fear and distrust 
which affect a major portion of the people 
in our American cities. 

The first thing you do is to find facts and 
face them. Let's be frank about this matter. 
This has not always been the practice. “The 
police officer is always right” is a most fa- 
miliar slogan in precinct station houses. 
And the temptation, regardless of the facts, 
to defend police conduct which violates the 
book of procedure and the law is a tempta- 
tion to which many police officers are, by 
social pressure of their own ranks, quite 
inclined to yield. 
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This isn’t to ignore the fact that facts can 
be misstated against the police as well as for 
them. This is the most common thing in the 
world. The criminal arrested on the street 
wants to find something on the police officer. 
The fact that he would lie should surprise 
nobody. Some suspicion is justified in rela- 
tion to almost anything which such a person 
is likely to offer in mitigation or expiation of 
his situation. But there are ways of finding 
facts. 

Most things that happen on big city streets 
have been seen by a lot of people. And if 
you ask, and you take down what is told 
you by those who were there on the scene 
and who saw, and if you look at what is 
there to be seen, the chances are you can 
come out with a pretty accurate picture as 
to what actually occurred. 

There are, of course, some things which 
you can’t figure out. You can’t figure out, 
for example, in the arrest of a belligerent 
drunk who takes a pass at the arresting officer 
exactly how hard he should have been hit in 
return. And I am not ignoring for 1 min- 
ute the fact that there is of necessity a basic 
discretion vested in the police officer in deal- 
ing with this kind of situation. Afterward, 
no one can fairly judge whether the pounds 
of pressure exerted by his fist or by his billy 
were scientifically calculated to be the least 
amount of physical force needed to subdue 
this person. And also in dealing with violent 
crime, the police officer who knows that his 
own life is in jeopardy has legal discretion 
to take any reasonable means to protect it. 
And in such measures he deserves the sup- 
port of the community which he serves. 

But there are some situations which aren’t 
in these categories. If the police have a pris- 
oner with his arms handcuffed behind him 
and four officers on the scene, it ought to be 
possible to bring him into a precinct station 
intact. Furthermore, I have often tried to 
figure out exactly how you would go about 
it if you were deliberately undertaking to 
develop a 4-inch cut on the top of the head 
by “falling on the precinct steps.” But in 
the early months of my administration as 
Police Commissioner, I saw some reports 
which literally described this somewhat fan- 
tastic feat as having been accomplished by 
a shackled prisoner. 

This doesn’t mean that every error made 
by a police officer is fatal or requires dis- 
charge. He deals with difficult and com- 
plicated problems. But if he deserves cor- 
rection, he should have it, as in any other 
walk of life. As a matter of fact, any situa- 
tion where the truth is allowed to be covered 
up by official reports is productive of the 
greatest amount of hostility toward and dis- 
regard for law. This is a major source of 
pecs in the area in which we are speak- 

g. 

Direct investigation of important civilian 
complaints by the civilian head of the police 
is essential. The community relations bu- 
reau or complaint bureau should be manned 
by permanently assigned officers chosen for 
intelligence and courage enough to face hos- 
tility inside and outside of the department. 
Their reports should go directly to the civil- 
ian heads or heads of the department. 

Secondly, the administration of the de- 
partment should make it known that it will 
not tolerate the institution which is best 
known in police circles as “alley court.” Our 
law never has allowed for alley courts. The 
Constitution does not allow for them. But it 
has been an institution. There are police 
officers who are sincerely convinced that un- 
less they are allowed to bolster their author- 
ity in the street by administering punish- 
ment by fist or billy when they feel it 18 
necessary, they cannot maintain peace and 
order. 

The law prohibits this. Our total society 
prohibits this. Punishment is not the 
function of the police. It is the function 
of the courts. The function of the police 
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is to detect and apprehend and to bring 
into court for punishment. “Alley court” 
is ordinarily used against a minority group. 
If it is used, it inflames the attitude of that 
group—in this case the Negro population. 
It produces the cries of “police brutality.” 
And it deprives the police department of 
the most important ally that it can have— 
the support of the law-abiding populace 
residing in the core areas of the city for 
the police department's war against crime. 
There are relatively few police officers who 
believe in “alley court.” They cannot be 
allowed to perpetuate an utterly indefensi- 
ble institution. 

Thirdly, the administration of the police 
department should open and maintain 
means of communication between the police 
department and all sections of the com- 
munity it serves. Particularly in this dec- 
ade, this must be done with the Negro 
community and its leaders. Be ayailable 
to meet with them to exchange information 
and to try earnestly to resolve problems. 
If you are conscious of a problem, don’t 
wait for someone else to call. Initiate the 
discussion yourself. 

What else do you do to achieve equal law 
enforcement? Here is a checklist of specific 
measures designed to achieve equal law en- 
forcement and more effective law enforce- 
ment: 

1. Keep police-community communica- 
tions open. 

2. Provide for direct staff investigation of 
civilian complaints and final decision on 
them by the highest civilian authority in the 
police department, 

3. End “alley court.” 

4. Identify police troublemakers on the 
force and transfer them to noncritical jobs. 
5. Ban “trigger words” in police action. 

6. Enforce politeness in the giving of traf- 
fic tickets. 

7. End investigative arrests. 

8. Increase law enforcement in high crime 
precincts. 

9. Drive out organized crime—and pay par- 
ticular attention to its manifestations in the 
core areas. 

10. Actively seek cooperation of all citizens 
for law enforcement—particularly in high 
crime areas. 

11. Make certain that equal opportunity 
exists for all in police department—recruit- 
ment, assignments and promotions, 

12. Ban the use of police dogs in core area 
police work. A dog companion for a single 
patrolman on a lonely beat may be useful. 
That same dog at a racial demonstration is 
a symbol of race hatred. 

13. Integrate police teams—particularly 
make certain of the integration of details 
employed at racial demonstrations and the 
careful selection and integration of “ready 
forces” employed to respond to street con- 
flicts. 

14. Seek more police officers. 

15. Seek better training for police officers. 

16. Seek better pay for police officers. 

I make no suggestion that any of these 
items are ones which can be the subject of 
a simple order and then be forgotten about. 
Least of all do I suggest that by listing these 
items I would necessarily claim that any 
police department had completely accom- 
plished them, I do suggest that if they are 
sincerely held objectives, if they are tena- 
ciously sought, then significant progress can 
be made. 

These are policies of the Police Department 
of the city of Detroit, as I have reviewed 
them recently with the present Police Com- 
missioner. They have been since the begin- 
ning of Mayor Cavanagh’s administration. 
While the inauguration of these policies 
brought many predictions of dire results 
from prophets of doom inside and outside 
the police department, the results have been 
quite different. During Mayor Cavanagh's 
administration Detroit has done significantly 
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better than the national FBI crime trend 
index, 

By what I have said it must be obvious 
that I believe wholeheartedly in civilian con- 
trol of police forces. There are many pro- 
posals for achievement of this, including 
civilian review boards. The best mechanism 
in my view, by far, is that of a civilian police 
administration—dedicated to vigorous, effec- 
tive, fair and equal law enforcement—which 
has both responsibility for law enforcement 
and control of police practice. 

The great majority of police officers, I be- 
lieve, want no part of any abusive practices. 
They want and will support higher standards 
of training, of pay, and of performance in 
their profession. 

Federal assistance in relation to some of 
these local police needs should be sought— 
particularly, I believe, in relation to police 
training. Recently in Washington I pro- 
posed the founding of a National Police 
Training College, , Staffed, and 
financed at a level to make it comparable in 
police work to a West Point or an Annapolis. 
Such an institution could do more to en- 
hance the level of local law enforcement 
than any other single program I can think 
of, 

And now, finally, a word about a slogan 
which seems to me to be tremendously im- 
portant. I would like to see more public 
concern about police work—not less. I 
would like to see citizens feel that they have 
a tremendous stake in how their police de- 
partment operates and feel a duty to support 
it in the proper discharge of its duties. I 
would like to see them willing to “get in- 
volved.” 

What about the woman murdered in 
Queens last year within sight or hearing of 
38 people—not one of whom called the 
police? They didn’t want to get involved. 

What about the police officer engaged in 
a desperate struggle to prevent a would-be 
suicide from throwing himself off an express- 
way bridge recently in Detroit? When the 
officer asked for help in trying to lift the 
man to safety, one citizen gave it. Others 
passed by, not wanting to be involved. 

What commentaries these are on our civi- 
lization. 

The effort to involve citizen support for 
law enforcement is basic in a democratic 
society. Without it the police effort can 
degenerate into an occupation army atti- 
tude. With citizen support the police are 
the community's right arm in fighting the 
evils which make city living difficult. 

Let me quote briefly from a speech I made 
to a national police-community relations 
conference in 1963: 

“In precinct 10, our most difficult precinct, 
we had a community relations meeting just 
a month ago that was supposed to be a regu- 
lar quarterly meeting, but it wasn’t a very 

affair. There were 450 citizens (90 
percent of them Negro) seated in the police 
garage—the only place we had that was big 
enough to accommodate them. They were 
seated on hard folding chairs, and they 
stayed there for 3 hours to talk in detail 
with the precinct inspector and the officers 
in the precinct about law enforcement in the 
precinct. During the course of this 3-hour 
meeting there was not one complaint about 
discrimination or brutality. 

“The most popular man in the meeting 
was the precinct inspector who was bringing 
the most vigorous kind of law enforcement 
to the 10th precinct. What they were asking 
for was more enforcement in their particular 
block or neighborhood, rather than wanting 
to have the police removed. They were tell- 
ing us where stills were, or where blind pigs 
were operating, or who was pushing people 
around in their neighborhood. This is the 
kind of information which makes the law 
enforcement job so much easier. We gave 
out 10 department citations for dramatic 
work of assistance to the police on the street. 
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For instance, two gunmen had gone into a 
bar, held it up. Three of the Negro citizens 
who were at that meeting, when the gunmen 
left with the swag, went out the door after 
them, chased them, caught them, and held 
them until the police got there. Now, we 
don’t really recommend that with civilians 
in our town. But after it was done, we 
couldn’t very well do anything but say that 
it was an act of considerable courage. 

“What we do encourage is having people 
tell us when they see things going on. Most 
of the other nine citations were given to peo- 
ple who had done that. They had seen 
something suspicious that ended up being 
the commission of a crime. Through this 
we get help for law enforcement. 

“The sort of communication that was 
represented by that precinct 10 meeting, 
magnified a thousandfold, is the essence of 
democratic participation in law enforcement. 
Such avenues of communication have to date 
served in this great industrial area to let us 
move toward further progress in human rela- 
tions without the eruptions of violence 
which plagued other great cities this past 
summer. May this progress continue.” 

In general I think I can report that such 
progress still continues, 

Basically, all good law is the codification 
of the wisdom and morality of past ages. It 
is never safe to deal long with practical 
problems without relating them to moral 
standards. Let me end with such a state- 
pot In Romans, chapter 13, we find these 
lines: 

“Owe no man anything, but to love an- 
other; for he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. 

“For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt 
not covet; and if there be any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 

“And that, knowing the time, that now it 
is high time to awake out of sleep: for now 
is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. 

“The night is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let us therefore take off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armour of light.” 


REMEMBERING ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
are many persons throughout the Na- 
tion who recall the warmth and the 
clarity of the war reporting of Ernie 
Pyle, whose vignettes of war from the 
level of the average GI were so unfor- 
gettable. 

It was 20 years ago, on April 18, 1945, 
that Ernie Pyle died of a sniper’s bullet 
on Ie Shima. Earlier this year I offered 
a bill, S. 1673, proposing a commemora- 
tive stamp. Ernie Pyle was a native of 
Dana, Ind., and a graduate of the In- 
diana University School of Journalism. 

Today an article in the Washington 
Daily News, which Ernie Pyle once edited, 
recalls the circumstances surrounding 
his death. It also reveals the existence 
in the Scripps-Howard files of 15 unpub- 
lished Ernie Pyle columns which will ap- 
pear in the papers of the chain in the 
days ahead. I shall look forward to 
reading those dispatches, so long after. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I refer 
may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

CxI——1039 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTEEN UNPUBLISHED COLUMNS BY ERNIE 
PYLE RELEASED 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

It was April 18, 1945. 

In newspaper offices all over the world the 
bell on the wire service ticker jangled for 
an incoming bulletin. It read: 

“At a command post in Shima, Ryukus 
Islands, April 18—Ernie Pyle, war corre- 
spondent, beloved by his coworkers, GI’s and 
generals alike, was killed by a Japanese ma- 
chinegun bullet through his left temple this 
morning. 

“The famed war correspondent, who had 
reported the wars from Africa to Okinawa, 
met his death at 10:15 a.m., about a mile 
forward of this command post * * *.” 

ONLY YESTERDAY? 

That was 20 years ago. To the men who 
knew and fought with Ernie at their side, 
to the millions who read him daily and felt 
they knew him because he made the war 
real, it hardly seems that long. 

Millions of others know him only as a 
legend. 

Ernie had landed on Ie Shima with the 
77th Infantry Division just the day before. 
He had a hacking cold. On the way over, 
he put on a jacket for the sea breeze was 
brisk. 

“I’m the old one-hoss shay,” he told Bill 
McGaffin of the Chicago Daily News. He 
was a health-worrier—constantly fussing 
about his ailments. 

The operation on Ie Shima was expected to 
be a snap. The island is only a dot off Oki- 
nawa. But later, when Ernie saw a GI get 
blown up by stepping on a mine, he remarked 
to Milton Chase of Radio Station WLW, 
Cincinnati: 

“I wish I were in Albuquerque.” 


STRATEGY TALK 


Ernie arose early on the morning of April 
18, he chatted briefly with Maj. Gen. A. D. 
Bruce, commander of the 77th, at his com- 
mand post on Ie Shima. 

“I gave him the latest dope and our future 
plans,” the general recalled later. “I was 
surprised and pleased that he came to the 
same conclusions I did.” 

That was Ernie. He knew war intimately. 

About 10 a.m., he set out in a jeep with 
Lt. Col. Joseph B. Coolidge of Helena, Ark., 
commanding officer of the 305th Regiment, 
to look for a new command post site. Three 
others were with them: Maj. George Pratt of 
Eugene, Oreg., Dale Bassett of Baush, Colo., 
and the Jeep driver, John Barnes, of Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Except for an occasional mortar round, or 
a red flag indicating a mine, it was quiet, 
routine. n 

Another Jeep preceded them. Ahead were 
some trucks. 

MACHINEGUN 

As they neared a junction outside the 
little settlement of Ie, a Japanese machine- 
gun opened up from the left, cutting up dust 
in a nearby field. It was too close for com- 
fort. Why the gunner had let the other ve- 
hicles pass and zeroed in on Barnes’ no one 
will ever know. Barnes braked sharply. The 
men piled out and took cover in a ditch. 
The gunner had a clear field of fire. 

Pyle, Coolidge and Barnes were safe as 
long as they hugged the ground. Pratt and 
Bassett were a little forward. Ernie and 
Coolidge raised their heads. Pyle spotted 
Pratt and asked: 

“Are you all right?” 

Those were his last words. 

_ ERNIE WAS DEAD 

“The Jap let go again,” Coolidge wrote 
later. “He had had time to adjust his 
sights. Some shots chewed up the road 
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in front of me and ricocheted over my head. 
After ducking, I turned to ask Ernie how 
he was. He was lying face up, and at the 
time no blood showed, so for a second I 
could not tell what was wrong.” 

Ernie was dead. He had been hit in the 
left temple. Coolidge called to some sol- 
diers nearby to ask for a medic, None was 
available, but it didn’t matter. 

Ernie was buried in Ie Shima. A few 
years ago, I watched a representative of the 
Japanese Government place a wreath on the 
site of that grave. Later, his body was 
removed to Hawaii. 

UNPUBLISHED WORK 

The Scripps-Howard Newspapers con- 
tinued publishing a number of Ernie’s col- 
umns after his death. 

“We believe he would have wanted us to; 
as a great reporter, as a great newspaper- 
man, and a great person, he would have 
wanted his stories to go through,” his editors 
explained. 

But 15 of Ernie’s columns were never pub- 
lished, and have remained in our files for 
the past 20 years. Now we are publishing 
them for the first time starting next Mon- 
day in the Washington Daily News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

We want them to serve as a memorial. 
But, more than that, we would share the 
Pyle magic with those younger Americans 
who never had the privilege of knowing him. 

FOLLOW-UP 

In these last 15 stories, Ernie writes about 
42 Americans. We have tried to locate as 
many as we could to find out what has hap- 
pened to them over the years. We have been 
surprisingly successful, all things considered. 

These were among the last men Ernie 
talked with. They still speak of him with 
warmth and affection; the shock of his death 
still lingers. Some recall he had a premoni- 
tion of death; he felt his string had run out. 
They have mementos of him; a cigaret lighter, 
a short-snorter, or some GI joke they will 
never forget. 

Not surprising, many feel they were the 
last he talked to, the last to see him alive. 
They sometimes feel they were his best and 
closest friends. This is not surprising either. 
Ernie was that kind. 

Ernie Pyle has been dead for 20 years. 
But he is still very much alive, as the stories 
we have dusted off, and the memories of his 
GI friends, will show. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill—H.R. 
8775—making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


VIETNAM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Saturday Evening Post of July 17, 
there appears an article with Washing- 
ton dateline by the distinguished jour- 
nalist Stewart Alsop. And in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 11, there appears a 
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feature with a Saigon dateline by John 
Maffre, a reporter who is in the tradition 
of courage and straightforwardness and 
dedication which the American press 
corps in Saigon has built in recent years. 

Both articles deal with the critical 
Vietnamese situation. Both shed addi- 
tional light on the complexity of the 
problems which confront us there. It is 
not and has never been, as is now becom- 
ing all to apparent, an open and shut 
affair, a simple do or do not proposition 
and these articles are most useful in 
stimulating the kind of thought which is 
essential if we are to deal with the situa- 
tion effectively. For that reason, I com- 
mend them to the attention of the Senate 
and ask that they be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
July 17, 1965] 


A TIME or TROUBLE 


(By Stewart Alsop) 
_ WasuHIncTon,—The mood of this city has 
changed sharply in the last 6 months. 

Last January, in the wake of Lyndon 
Johnson’s massive triumph at the polls, there 
was a confident feeling that, with this re- 
markable man running things, nothing could 
go really wrong. Now the confidence has been 
replaced by an uneasy, foreboding sense that 
the President and the rest of us may be in 
for a time of great trouble. 

On the domestic front, the uneasiness is 
like “a cloud no larger than a man's hand.” 
Its chief source is a single speech, delivered 
in early June by William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Martin listed a series of 12 “menacing like- 
nesses” between the present economic situa- 
tion and the situation in 1929, before the 
great depression. 

Martin was careful to point out differences 
too, but the “menacing likenesses” were 
much more striking. The President’s eco- 
nomic seers, like Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler and Economic Adviser Gardner 
Ackley, remain guardedly confident. But the 
Martin speech was followed by a sharp, ner- 
vous drop in stock prices. And the uneasy 
feeling persists that the present boom, the 
longest since the 192978, cannot last forever, 
and that some sort of economic trouble surely 
lies ahead. 

On the foreign front, the clouds are 
visible—they seem to be bigger and blacker 
and uglier every day. The Dominican affair 
has raised the old specter of Yanqui imperial- 
ism in Latin America, and elsewhere in the 
world America-hating is becoming an inter- 
national pastime. Charles de Gaulle’s 
France, which used to be known as “Amer- 
ica’s oldest ally,” is acting more and more 
like a hostile power. NATO seems to be com- 
ing apart. But the real source of the dark 
sense of foreboding that has been eroding 
Washington's self-confidence is Vietnam. 

There is a tendency nowadays, especially 
abroad, to suppose that President Johnson is 
an impulsive fellow. In fact, he made his 
decision last February to bomb North Viet- 
name only after long delay and much agoniz- 
ing. All his advisers told him the same 
thing—that otherwise the Vietnam war 
would be lost. Thus the President had no 
real choice. 

All his advisers hoped, and some certainly 
believed, that. American air power alone 
would be enough to bring the Communists 
to the conference table in a mood to negoti- 
ate. As noted in this space about a year 

ago, it is a favorite American illusion “to 
suppose that air power is an adequate sub- 
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stitute for what the British call the PBI, or 
Poor Bloody Infantry.” It is clear by now 
that, as in Korea and again and again in the 
Second World War, the job the Air Force 
started will have to be finished, if it can be 
finished, by the PBI. 

What has happened is what a minority of 
the President’s advisers feared might hap- 
pen. When we resorted to our most avail- 
able instrument of military pressure—air 
power—the North Vietnamese Communists 
resorted to theirs: human bodies. But they 
have done so in a clever way. An overt, full- 
scale, conventional invasion of South Viet- 
nam, like North Korea’s invasion of South 
Korea, would have had a shock effect, which 
might have produced a really massive re- 
action. 

Instead, the invasion of South Vietnam 
has been by slow stages, and thus largely 
invisible. The North Vietnamese have sim- 
ply increased, very steadily, their commit- 
ment of organized units to the Vietcong. 
The process has now reached a point where 
it is “academic,” as a U.S. military spokes- 
man in Saigon has said, to distinguish be- 
tween indigenous Vietcong guerrilla forces 
and organized units from the north, because 
there as so many of the latter. But this in- 
vasion has produced no shocked reaction, 
here or abroad. 

This covert invasion has in turn forced 
the President to commit American ground 
troops to combat. The process is sure to go 
further, Behind closed doors, Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara has talked of the 
possible necessity of committing to South 
Vietnam as many as 300,000 U.S. troops. He 
has said flatly that a war on the scale of 
the Korean war “may have to be accepted.” 

Consider the differences between the 
Korean war and what “may have to be ac- 
cepted” in Vietnam. The Korean war was 
a response to overt aggression, a war officially 
sanctioned by the United Nations, supported 
by this country’s allies and fought when 
this country had a virtual atomic monopoly. 
A Korean-scale war in Vietnam, if that is in 
store, will be a very lonely war. We will have 
no United Nations sanction, no support 
worth mentioning from any ally, and the 
passionate opposition of France and the en- 
ag uncommitted world. But that is not 

Certain Republicans disgracefully ex- 
ploited Truman's war for political gain. But 
all responsible opinion recognized that 
President Truman had no real choice but to 
oppose the overt aggression in Korea. Presi- 
dent Johnson has no real choice but to op- 
pose the covert aggression in Vietnam. But 
partly because the aggression is covert the 
Vietnamese war is widely unpopular and very 
little understood. 

According to a recent Gallup poll, 54 per- 
cent of the voters want to “stop military 
action,” or “withdraw completely,” or “stop 
fighting, start negotiations.” If Korean- 
scale casualties now ensue—33,000 American 
dead, as against a few hundred so far in the 
Vietnamese war—the war could become the 
most divisive in a hundred years, 

Partly this is because a lot of people—not 
only the intellectuals—feel an obscure sense 
of guilt about the Vietnamese war. Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper recently cited one 
reason why: “What do the South Vietnamese 
people want to do? Stay independent? Join 
the North? Keep the Americans there? 
Unless we ask the South Vietnamese what 
they want to do, our presence there looks like 
an occupation.” 

The Communists are highly unlikely to ac- 
cept a cease-fire or the other obvious pre- 
conditions necessary to “ask the South Viet- 
namese people what they want to do.” But 
the gesture of offering to ask them ought to 
be made, if only to erase that sense of guilt. 

Above all, the present policy on informing 
the American people about the Vietnamese 
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war ought to be radically changed. Under 
that policy, a State Department public-rela- 
tions underling lets slip the fact that Ameri- 
can ground troops are to start fighting in 
Asia, as though that were a matter of no im- 
portance. If a Korean-scale war is really in 
prospect, then a time of very great trouble 
surely lies ahead, and a combination of ob- 
sessive secrecy and rosy pressagentry is no 
way to prepare the country for that time. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 11, 
1965] 


A YEAR OF ESCALATION FoR TAYLOR—VIETCONG, 
However, STEPPED Up Irs Tempo a Brr 
Faster THAN WE Dip 

(By John Maffre) 

Satcon.—Just a year ago last Wednesday, 
Maxwell D. Taylor stepped from a presiden- 
tial jet at the airport here, a proconsul with 
authority rare in American diplomatic his- 
tory. 

President Johnson had taken the almost 

unprecedented step of assigning a senior 

career diplomat, U. Alexis Johnson, as Tay- 
lor’s deputy, and Johnson was waiting as 

Taylor stepped from the plane wearing a 

white suit, a radical switch from his four- 

star uniform as former Chairman of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Also at the airport was then Lt. Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, head of the Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, who would be 
getting his fourth star as a full general 
within 3 weeks. 

Taylor read a brief statement including 
the protocol sentence, “I have the greatest 
respect for General Khanh and his colleagues 
in the government who carry the responsi- 
bilities of leaders.” Then he drove in a black 
Lincoln limousine to the cramped Embassy 
near the waterfront to begin work. 

A week earlier, Henry Cabot Lodge had 
vacated that Embassy. Last Thursday, a 
year and a day after Taylor's arrival, it was 
announced that the general was quitting the 
place—in favor of Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Taylor inherited an unusually large Em- 
bassy staff when he took possession a year 
ago, a staff whose internecine quarrels over 
the fall of President Ngo Dinh Diem were 
not yet completely stilled. He also took 
over a U.S. Operations (AID) Mission and a 
U.S, Information Service staff totaling nearly 
1,000 civilians, and a force of more than 
16,000 servicemen who were advising South 
Vietnam's warriors in their fight against the 
Vietcong. 

The day Taylor arrived, the Pentagon re- 
vealed that 146 Americans had died in action 
in South Vietnam since January 1, 1961. 
The day before, almost prophetically, the 
first Australian military adviser had died 
when the Vietcong attacked a remote Special 
Forces camp in the highlands named Nam- 
dong. 

A FRANTIC TWELVEMONTH 

In the year since then, the military, politi- 
cal, and economic picture has changed dras- 
tically. Lt. Gen. Nguyen Khanh lives in 
polite banishment in New York, a bewilder- 
ing series of civilian successors and uni- 
formed aspirants has come and gone and 
today another military junta is in power. 

Some 300 more Americans have died as the 
pace of war has increased. There are now 
nearly 60,000 American troops in South Viet- 
nam, including 9 combat battalions that 
have gone on the offensive, and at least 6 
more battalions are on the way. 

U.S. 7th Fleet aircraft have pounded North 
Vietnam for 5 months as well as launching 
incountry strikes against the Vietcong, 
sweeping South China Sea avenues of infil- 
tration and sending cruisers and destroyers 
to bombard shore positions. 

The U.S. Air Force, using almost its full 
range of Century jet strike aircraft, has ham- 
mered the enemy in both the north and the 
south and at least 15 Army helicopter com- 
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panies are providing rapid air mobility which 
partly offsets the Vietnamese troop shortage, 
frequently carrying recently introduced U.S. 
Marine Corps and airborne combat units. 

Other American units have pitched in to 
help an Australian infantry battalion that 
was getting its first taste of combat; the 
Philippines have provided a surgical team; 
South Korean engineers are supporting the 
South Vietnamese; a New Zealand artillery 
battery is expected, and soon there may be 
the largest “third country” contribution of 
all: a complete South Korean combat divi- 
sion. 

ENEMY BOLSTERED, TOO 


In brief, what was once a counterin- 
surgency effort is moving toward full-scale 
war. Unfortunately, however, this war is still 
going in favor of the Vietcong. 

Massively reinforced by North Vietnamese 
cadres and equipped with a new family of 
Communist-bloe weapons, largely from Red 
Chinese, the Vietcong’s regular and para- 
military strength is now well in excess of 
100,000. They dominate a far larger share 
of the South Vietnamese countryside than 
they did a year ago, particularly in the high- 
lands, and they have regularly overwhelmed 
government forces in regiment-size attacks, 
sometimes even using motorized transport. 

There have been some pluses on the Ameri- 
can side. For one thing, the United States 
has backed a positive policy of full commit- 
ment to aid South Vietnam in preserving in- 
dependence, notably by striking north and 
serving notice that there is no longer such a 
thing as an inviolate sanctuary. 

Other U.S. pluses are less striking. The 
Official thinking of the American mission here 
is that despite the merry-go-round of govern- 
ments, at least none has been unfriendly to 
the United States. 

Militarily, the United States has provided 
the logistics for an increase of 100,000 in 
the government's paramilitary forces and has 
helped double the once feeble national police 
to at least 42,000. Economically, in addition 
to herculean efforts to expand and diversify 
the productive base, the United States so 
far has been able to stave off the threat of 
runaway inflation. 


NO HINT OF TALKS 


The minuses are ominous. There is still 
no strong, stable government demonstrably 
responsible to the people. The downward 
military trend since early May persists and 
despite an increase in recruiting, the strength 
of the Vietcong relative to that of the gov- 
ernment grows steadily larger. 

Most important, efforts here and elsewhere 
have not convinced Hanoi—or Peiping—that 
it would be best for its leaders to send a 
delegation to a conference table. 

It was sometime last autumn that the 
conclusion was reached that South Vietnam 
by itself could not generate sufficient energy 
to get the war effort off dead center. Attacks 
on the 7th Fleet in August had demonstrated 
that the “Democratic Republic of Vietnam”— 
Hanoi—was prepared to act in a big way. 

Within a few months, a startling increase 
in infiltration from the North had forced 
South Vietnam and the United States to a 
more realistic appraisal of the odds against 
them. This increase in the odds was con- 
firmed in February by the discovery of an 
enormous cache of Chinese Communist weap- 
ons which has been ferried into Vungro 
harbor on the central Vietnamese coast. 

The relatively modest plans for an increase 
in American support were revised upward. 
Other plans were made to help the Viet- 
namese boost their total of men under arms 
now fewer than 600,000—by 160,000. The 
serious American military assessment, how- 
ever, is that this level will not be approached 
before the middle of 1966 and that it may 
be 1967 before it is realized. 

In the interim, it was concluded that a 
large infusion of U.S. combat units was 
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vitally necessary. Marine and Army troops 
have poured into such strategic areas as 
Danang and Chulai, a harbor is being pre- 
pared farther south at Camranh Bay and air- 
fields are being guarded at Bienhoa and 
Vungtao, closer to Saigon. 

In the opinion of one senior officer, the 
Vietcong strategy aimed at full victory in 
1965 has been blunted but has not lost its 
thrust. Their success is becoming more and 
more evident in this capital. 

Power blackouts caused by sabotage are 
becoming more frequent. Prices of food- 
stuffs from the Mekong Delta in the south 
and the highlands around Dalat are rising 
because of shortages. The increasing threat 
of terrorism was evidenced last week by the 
evacuation of the largest American officers’ 
billet—in the Rex Hotel—because of a bomb 
scare. 

As far as the American mission is con- 
cerned, it has achieyed greater cohesiveness 
despite its proliferating numbers. The point 
has been made repeatedly that no recom- 
mendation was made to Washington by Tay- 
lor unless it was approved by all mission 
heads. 

Taylor made it a practice to defer to the 
judgment of General Westmoreland and his 
staff on military matters. A source close to 
Taylor observed recently that in addition to 
his confidence in Westmoreland, whom he 
recommended for a second star 10 years ago 
and whose fourth star he pinned on last 
August, Taylor had enough problems on his 
hands without wanting to dabble in military 
waters again. 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON MEMORIAL 
FUND 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
I am honored to advise the Senate that 
the friends of our late colleague, Olin 
D. Johnston, have initiated the estab- 
lishment of an endowed professorship of 
political science and memorial student 
scholarship fund in his honor at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. I can think 
of no more fitting tribute. 

If there was anything more dear to 
Olin Johnston's heart than the welfare 
of the Federal employee, it was the edu- 
cation of the American people. In the 
truest American tradition, Olin Johnston 
pulled himself up by his bootstraps. 
Born in the cotton mill town of Honea 
Path, S.C., he worked in the mills from 
the age of 10 until he was grown. At 
certain times in his young life, he held 
down two full-time jobs and also at- 
tended school. His efforts were re- 
warded. He earned his bachelor’s de- 
gree at Wofford College, and later a 
master’s degree and a law degree from 
the University of South Carolina. 
Throughout his public career he helped 
young people in their efforts to earn a 
college education. There are literally 
hundreds of men and women today 
who owe their opportunity for education 
to Olin Johnston. They will not forget 
him. Through the fine efforts of his 
many friends, particularly Federal em- 
ployees who knew and loved him, the es- 
tablishment of endowed chair and a stu- 
dent scholarship fund at the University 
of South Carolina will serve as a living 
tribute to his life and career. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this point a statement re- 
garding the establishment of the Olin D. 
Johnston Memorial Fund, and letters to 
Mrs. Olin D. Johnston from the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
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States, the Postmaster General, John A. 
Gronouski, and the Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, John W. Macy, 
Jr. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CoLUMBIA, S.C.—President Lyndon B. 
Johnson writes that memorials to the late 
Senator Olin D. Johnston which are being 
established at the University of South Caro- 
lina will be “a fitting tribute to the late Sen- 
ator and a monument to his public career.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Johnston, the President 
also wrote: 

“Olin Johnston’s death was a great loss to 
the United States. He was a man with deep 
feeling for people and a man who worked 
tirelessly to help others. 

“He was a great believer in the value of 
education, and I am pleased to learn that a 
fund has been established to honor his 
memory. 

“It is my understanding that this fund will 
provide for endowment of the Olin D. John- 
ston professorship in political science, an 
appropriate memorial, and for scholarships 
in his name at the University of South Caro- 
lina where he earned two degrees.” 

Mrs. Johnston has given the large and 
valuable collection of the late Senator’s 
papers, representing 40 years of public sery- 
ice, to the University of South Carolina. 

The Olin D. Johnston Memorial Fund es- 
tablished by the University of South Carolina 
Educational Foundation is receiving wide 
support. C. Wallace Martin, executive direc- 
tor of the foundation, said the fund has “the 
full endorsement” of national and State 
leaders including the Senator’s former col- 
leagues in Washington, many of whom have 
paid tribute to his memory on the floor of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Gifts are expected to come from through- 
out the United States because Senator John- 
ston‘s efforts in behalf of postal employees, 
Federal workers generally and other groups 
are well known and greatly appreciated. The 
individuals he helped and befriended are 
countless. 

The postal supervisors of the Carolinas re- 
cently endorsed the Olin D. Johnston Me- 
morial Fund as an appropriate tribute to the 
late Senator. 

Every 1 of the 15 postal employees of West- 
minster in Oconee County, S.C., have con- 
tributed to the fund, Postmaster Martin D. 
Watkins noted in forwarding contributions 
to the University of South Carolina Educa- 
tional Foundation. They became the first 
group to participate 100 percent in the sup- 
port of the fund. 

A permanent record of contributions will 
be maintained, although donors may be 
anonymous if they wish. Gifts to the fund 
are tax deductible. Checks should be made 
payable to the fund and sent to Olin D. 
Johnston Memorial Fund, University of 
South Carolina Educational Foundation, 
Columbia, S.C, 


THE OLIN D. JOHNSTON MEMORIAL FUND 


Preamble: The late Olin D. Johnston 
earned the eternal gratitude of the people of 
his native State and of postal and other 
Federal workers for his constant and coura- 
geous efforts in their behalf. In South Caro- 
lina he served in the legislature and was 
twice elected Governor. As U.S. Senator, 
Olin Johnston served on important 
committees most diligently and capably, and 
supported legislation worthy of merit. He 
walked with Presidents and other men of dis- 
tinction; yet he never lost the common 
touch. In recognition of his life of service, 
friends of the Senator have established the 
Olin D. Johnston Memorial Fund through 
the University of South Carolina Educa- 
tional Foundation., 
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Purpose: To receive funds to endow the 
Olin D. Johnston Professorship in Political 
Science and to provide for an appropriate 
memorial at the University of South Caro- 
lina where he earned two degrees. All funds 
received over and above the amount neces- 
sary for these purposes will be set aside to 
provide scholarships in his name for deserv- 
ing students from low-income families who 
might otherwise be unable to continue their 
education. 

Sources: Funds are to be solicited from 
friends of the late Senator Johnston in South 
Carolina and throughout the Nation. 

Publicity: The University of South Caro- 
lina Educational Foundation will prepare 
publicity releases for the press, radio, and 
television. Cooperating organizations are 
asked to include information concerning the 
memorial fund in newsletters and other in- 
ternal publications of the groups being 
solicited. 

Gifts: All gifts to this fund are tax de- 
ductible and gifts in any amount will be 
welcomed. Gifts should be made payable to 
the Olin D. Johnston Memorial Fund, and 
should be forwarded to the Olin D. Johnston 
Memorial Fund, care of University of South 
Carolina Educational Foundation, Columbia, 
S.C. 

A permanent record of contributors will 
be maintained except in those cases where 
a person wishes that his or her name be 
withheld. 

Headquarters: The campaign is being op- 
erated from the campus of the University 
of South Carolina. It is under the direc- 
tion of C. Wallace Martin, executive director 
of the University of South Carolina Educa- 
tional Foundation. The telephone number 
is (area code 803) 765-4111. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 29, 1965. 
Mrs. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Columbia, S.C. r 

Dear Mrs. JOHNSTON: Olin Johnston’s 
death was a great loss to the United States. 
He was a man with a deep feeling for people 
and a man who worked tirelessly to help 
others. 

He was a great believer in the value of 
education and I am pleased to learn that a 
fund has been established to honor his 
memory. It is my understanding that this 
fund will provide for endowment of the Olin 
D. Johnston professorship in political 
science, an appropriate memorial, and for 
scholarships in his name at the University 
of South Carolina where he earned two 
degrees. 

This is a fitting tribute to the late Sen- 
ator and a monument to his public career. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
May 26, 1965. 
Mrs. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Dear Grapxs: Your late and beloved hus- 
band, Olin D. Johnston, as you know, was 
one of my dearest and kindest friends. More 
importantly, he was the friend of South 
Carolina, of the whole South, and of all 
America, 

It is a pleasure to learn that a fund to 
honor the memory of my close friend has 
been established at the University of South 
Carolina. 

The Olin D. Johnston professorship in 
political science, a memorial on the campus, 
is an honor in keeping with the man who 
worked hard for better education, for better 
civil service, and for better living standards. 

The scholarships, given in his name for 
deserving young people who might other- 
wise find it impossible to continue their 
education, will serve as a symbol of the 
humanitarian philosophy of the man. 
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I sincerely hope and expect that this effort 
will be generously supported. America has 
been greatly enriched by the life of my col- 
league and companion, Olin D. Johnston, 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
WASHINGTON, D. O., 
June 7, 1965, 
Mrs, OLIN D, JOHNSTON, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Dear Mrs. JOHNSTON; I sincerely appre- 
ciate the opportunity to assist in every way 
possible in providing an appropriate memo- 
rial and scholarship, which will be estab- 
lished at the University of South Carolina, 
in the name of the beloved gentleman from 
South Carolina, Senator Olin D. Johnston. 

Throughout the years, the employees of 
the Federal Government and, in particular, 
the employees of this Post Office Department 
have paid many tributes to the late Senator. 
I know it will be their desire to participate 
in the establishment of the proposed memo- 
rial. 

I join all postal employees in paying this 
lasting tribute to a great man. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General. 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1965. 
Mrs. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Dear Mrs. JOHNSTON: A high privilege of 
my Government service has been the close 
association I have enjoyed with Senator Olin 
Johnston in the continuing improvement 
of our country's civil service. His vast con- 
tribution to this objective will be an ever- 
lasting memorial in the hearts and minds of 
hundreds of thousands of people who serve 
the United States. 

I am tremendously pleased to learn that a 
fund is being raised to honor the memory 
of the Senator at the University of South 
Carolina. The proposed professorship in 
political science will be a continuing memo- 
rial in the form of an educational example 
on the South Carolina campus. Appropriate, 
too, will be the scholarships bearing his name 
which will provide educational opportunities 
throughout the years for deserving students 
from the State he represented so effectively. 

It is my sincere hope that Americans 
everywhere will join in the generous support 
of this appropriate program. I am honored 
to serve in any capacity whatsoever to assist 
you in the advancement of this important 
work. 

With warm regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my deep appreciation to the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service for his statement 
on the Olin D. Johnston memorial fund. 
Like the present chairman, I served with 
Olin Johnston on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee from the time 
I came to the Senate. For 12 years, my 
dear friend Olin and I were the ranking 
members of our respective parties on this 
committee. His leadership was always 
characterized by wisdom, integrity, and 
cooperation. I must emphasize coopera- 
tion, for it is a lasting tribute to him that 
our committee worked together as effec- 
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tively as any committee I have ever 
known. He was equally effective in gain- 
ing the support of his colleagues on this 
floor. His name will always be asso- 
ciated with landmark legislation. It is 
my privilege to have worked with him 
to make the Federal service the fine serv- 
ice it is today. 

I join the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa in commending Olin Johnston's 
many friends for establishing this me- 
morial scholarship fund and endowed 
professorship. 

I wish, and ask unanimous consent, 
to insert in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Associated Third-Class 
Mail Users expressing its deep affection 
and respect for Senator Johnston, and 
announcing that the college scholarship 
fund which it has established for the 
sons and daughters of letter carriers has 
been designated The Olin D. Johnston 
Scholarship.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the death of Senator Olin D. 
Johnston is a great loss to the citizens of 
South Carolina and to the American Repub- 
lic, and 

Whereas he was held in deep affection by 
all postal employees and postal patrons, in- 
te the 800 members of this association, 


Whereas history will note his constant ef- 
forts on behalf of the small businessman, 
preserving the important role of the mer- 
chant in our free enterprise system, and 

Whereas he will be remembered as the co- 
author of the Postal Policy Act of 1958 which 
established guidelines for the creation of a 
modern postal system: Therefore be it highly 

Resolved, That this association go on record 
expressing its deep sympathy on the passing 
of our friend, Senator Olin D. Johnston; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That, as a living memorial to 
our departed friend, the annual college schol- 
arship for the sons and daughters of letter 
carriers financed by this association herein- 
after be designated as “The Olin D. Johnston 
Scholarship”; be it also - 

Resolved, That this resolution be forward- 
ed to his widow, Gladys Johnston, and his 
family with our heartfelt sympathy on their 
great personal loss. 

Harry J. MAGINNIS, 
President, 
Associated Third-Class Mail Users. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I join my colleagues from the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee in ex- 
pressing deep gratitude to Olin John- 
ston’s friends for their plans to establish 
both a memorial scholarship fund for 
students and an endowed professorship 
of political science at the University of 
South Carolina. 

There are many ways to honor a man’s 
life. We can build a statue, or a pub- 
lic building, or a bridge, or name a lake 
for him. We can set aside his birthday 
as a day of celebration. But no amount 
of public designation can equal the feel- 
ing which individual Americans hold in 
their heart for the man. I am sure this 
is true of Olin Johnston. The memory 
of Olin Johnston was made great by the 
lines of people who stood outside the 
capitol building in Columbia, S.C., to pay 
their final respects to him; by the thou- 
sands of people who lined the streets and 
highways with their hats in their hands 
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to honor him as he made that final jour- 
ney from his hometown of Spartanburg 
to his boyhood home—and final resting 
place—at Honea Path, S.C. He will be 
honored by the students of the future 
who will have the opportunity to go to 
college because his friends today have 
taken this first step to establish a schol- 
arship fund. He will be honored by the 
professors of political science who will 
teach the youth of South Carolina the 
meaning of government in our world to- 
day. And, of course, his memory will 
be carried always in the hearts and 
minds of the young people of the past 
who have gone to college because he 
found them a summer job or a part-time 
job so that they could attend school at 
all. 


I know in my heart that nothing could 
mean more to my good friend, Olin John- 
ston. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. 


TOWARD A MORE PERFECT UNION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, today, 
those who make our foreign policy are 
confronted with challenge and hostility 
on many fronts. Our increasing mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam poses prob- 
lems for our policy in Asia. Revolution 
in the Caribbean, and the consequent 
intervention of U.S. troops, has compli- 
cated U.S. foreign policy in Latin 
America. Much of Africa is in a state 
of flux, including the volatile Congo. 
Ferment unsettles the Middle East. 

In the midst of this turbulence, like a 
solid rock against a seething sea, stands 
a concert of genuinely free countries, 
whose stability is certain. I am speak- 
ing, of course, about the nations of the 
North Atlantic. 

The formation of the alliance between 
the United States and the countries of 
Western Europe is the great success story 
in American foreign relations since the 
Second World War. We gave massively 
through the Marshall plan to rebuild the 
war-torn economies of the Western Eu- 
ropean nations. We knew that as long 
as they remained weak, the United 
States could never be assured of staying 
strong and free. 

Since the Second World War, states- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic have 
worked to create greater unity in the 
Western World. They have sought to 
overcome the divisive nationalism which 
ripped the Western World asunder in 
the bloody struggles of the previous 
decades. 

We Americans have pointed to our own 
Federal Union as the best goal for the 
Europeans. And their progress toward 
a better integrated Europe has indeed 
been striking. Beginning with the coal 
and steel community, elaborated in the 
Schuman plan of 1950, and proceeding 
through the various steps creating the 
Common Market, the countries of West- 
ern Europe have been moving into in- 
creasingly more productive cooperation, 
despite the bitter enmities of the past. 
We Americans have looked on these de- 
velopments with great favor. We have 
regarded a more cohesive Western Eu- 
rope as an essential step toward the ulti- 
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mate realization of a true Atlantic 
union, 

Complementary to these efforts toward 
closer economic and political ties, we 
have established a formidable military 
organization in NATO. The United 
States has committed its nuclear arsenal 
to Europe’s defense. We have stationed 
400,000 members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in Western Europe, 
both to help defend the area and to act 
as a guarantee that our full power will 
be used in case of attack on our European 
allies. 

Because this military alliance has en- 
dured, and because Western Europe has 
staged a remarkable general recovery 
under its umbrella, we Americans some- 
times take the future of NATO for 
granted. I think we assume that, when 
it falls open for NATO countries to leave 
the alliance in 1969, none will do so. 

I do not think NATO will survive so 
easily, unless we move to strengthen and 
broaden the Atlantic partnership. Al- 
ready the leader of the great French 
nation complains that his country has 
not been given an adequate voice in the 
affairs of NATO. And President de 
Gaulle has many sympathizers in Europe 
outside his own country. If one ex- 
amines the current literature on NATO 
by our own American writers, one finds 
titles such as “Tensions Within the 
Alliance,” “Strains in the Alliance,” and 
even more severely— The End of Alli- 
ance” and “NATO Is Dead.” 

I am not this pessimistic about the 
future of NATO. But even the finest 
mansion becomes outdated, and falls into 
disrepair. Unless we of the NATO 
entente begin to mend the widening 
cracks in our alliance, unless we seek 
out new ways to strengthen its institu- 
tional walls, we may come to find our- 
selves with no common shelter at all. 

Some say that NATO is disintegrating 
because of the diminishing Soviet threat, 
because, that is, of NATO’s own success 
in holding Europe secure from further 
Russian encroachment. It is a natural 
tendency for military alliances to un- 
ravel when danger diminishes, but we 
would be shortsighted indeed to let this 
tendency prevail. The distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator FULBRIGHT, has ably re- 
futed those who believe that the spirit 
of detente vis-a-vis the Soviet Union has 
lessened the need for NATO: 

This is rather like arguing that because 
there has not been a flood in many years it 
is obvious that the dam is no longer needed 
and can safely be dismantled. I believe that 
the alliance has been and remains one of 
the conditions for improved relations with 
the Soviet Union. As long as the alliance 
is strong, the opportunity for Communist 
expansion is foreclosed, leaving the Soviet 
Union with no rational alternative to a 
poney of peaceful accommodation with the 

est. 


It seems to me that in the past few 
years we have been sidetracked in our 
pursuit of greater Atlantic unity. In his 
well-remembered speech of July 4, 1962, 
President Kennedy reasserted our deter- 
mination to reach out for a maturing 
Atlantic partnership. There, at Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, President 
Kennedy defined goals worthy of the 
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men who fashioned the great American 
political experiment. Let us recall his 
words: 

Building the Atlantic partnership will not 
be cheaply or easily finished. 

But I will say here and now on this day of 
independence that the United States will be 
ready for a declaration of interdependence— 
that we will be prepared to discuss with a 
united Europe the ways and means of form- 
ing a concrete Atlantic partnership. * * + 

All this will not be completed in a year, 
but let the world know it is our goal. * * * 

Acting on our own by ourselves, we cannot 
establish justice throughout the world. We 
cannot insure its domestic tranquillity, or 
provide for its common defense, or promote 
its general welfare, or secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. But 
joined with other free nations, we can do 
all this and more. We can assist the devel- 
oping nations to throw off the yoke of pov- 
erty. We can balance our worldwide trade 
and payments at the highest possible level 
of growth. We can mount a deterrent power- 
ful enough to deter any aggression and ulti- 
mately we can help achieve a world of law 
and free choice, banishing the world of war 
and coercion. 


Little more than 6 months after Ken- 
nedy delivered this speech, French Presi- 
dent de Gaulle vetoed Britain’s applica- 
tion for membership in the Common 
Market, the first serious setback for the 
developing unity in the economy of 
Western Europe. 

During the past year, a major Ameri- 
can effort to improve nuclear coordina- 
tion within NATO—the proposal to 
create a multilateral force of ships 
equipped with nuclear missiles and 
manned by personnel from several of the 
NATO countries—has been shelved. 
There was much opposition to this plan, 
and the administration seems to have 
wisely decided that if such a force is 
to come into being, it must evolve from 
true multilateral concern, not from a 
unilateral initiative. 

To me, the difficulties over the MLF 
illustrate a long-held belief—that we 
cannot solve basic political and psy- 
chological problems by military contriv- 
ance. We must reach behind the 
military problems, and deal with more 
fundamental questions. If NATO re- 
mains nothing more than a military 
alliance, its future is a fragile and un- 
certain one. This is the reason we 
should begin to give meaning to Article 
2 of the NATO treaty which sanc- 
tions efforts to achieve closer political 
bonds. 

It is obvious that President Johnson 
has long favored a strengthened Atlan- 
tic Community. Last year, on the 15th 
anniversary of the NATO alliance, the 
President said: 

We welcome the new strength of our trans- 
Atlantic allies. We find no contradiction 
between national self-respect and interde- 
pendent mutual reliance. We are eager to 
share with the new Europe at every level of 
responsibility. We aim to share the lead in 
the search for new and stronger patterns of 
cooperation. 


A few weeks ago, on the 20th anni- 
versary of the end of the war in Europe, 
President Johnson reaffirmed the Amer- 
ican commitment to seek a closer Atlan- 
tic partnership in the fine address he 
delivered to citizens on both sides of 
the Atlantic via the Early Bird satellite, 
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I, myself, have long been associated 
with efforts in the US. Senate 
to advance Atlantic unity, in company 
with such men as the now Vice President 
of the United States, HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
and Senators Dopp, COOPER, CARLSON, 
Case, and the late Senator Kefauver. 
In 1960, I was one of the sponsors of a 
resolution—Senate Joint Resolution 
170—to establish a U.S. Citizens Com- 
mission on NATO. This resolution was 
favorably reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. It was sup- 
ported on the floor of the Senate by men 
who went on to national leadership, in- 
cluding the then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John F. Kennedy, the then 
Senator from Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and the then Senator from Minnesota, 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. The resolution was 
passed in June of 1960. 

After approval, a U.S. Citizens Com- 
mission on NATO was formed, and a 
U.S. delegation was sent to the NATO 
Citizens Convention in Paris in January 
1962. Gov. Christian Herter, for- 
merly Secretary of State for President 
Eisenhower and currently President 
Johnson’s Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, was the Chairman. 

The convention passed several resolu- 
tions; the most important called for the 
governments of the NATO nations to 
appoint a special governmental commis- 
sion, charged with the responsibility of 
drawing up plans for the creation of a 
true Atlantic Community. In an article 
published in the January 1963 issue of 
the American quarterly Foreign Affairs, 
Governor Herter convincingly argued 
the case for the resolutions passed by 
the NATO Citizens Convention, includ- 
ing the establishment of such a gov- 
ernmental commission. 

In 1964, the Republican convention 
adopted a platform which contained a 
pledge to establish such a commission: 

It is a keystone of Republican foreign 
policy to revitalize the Alliance. 

To hasten its restoration, Republican 
leadership will move immediately to estab- 
lish an international commission, com- 
prised of individuals of high competence 
in NATO affairs, whether in or out of gov- 
ernment, to explore and recommend effec- 
tive new ways to strengthen alliance parti- 
cipation and fulfillment. 


But as I have indicated, support for 
the idea of greater Atlantic partnership 
is not confined to either party. A com- 
parable plank in the 1964 Democratic 
platform read: 

We believe in increased partnership with 
our friends and associates in the commu- 
nity which spans the North Atlantic. In 
every possible way we will work to strengthen 
our ties and increase our cooperation, build- 
ing always more firmly on the sure founda- 
tion of the NATO treaty. 


The resolution I am introducing today 
calis for the President to establish a Spe- 
cial Governmental Commission to work 
for a closer Atlantic Community. 

The time to pass such a resolution is 
now, despite the present disarray within 
the European Common Market, and the 
many unresolved problems which beset 
the NATO Alliance, as it is now consti- 
tuted. There will always be major forth- 
coming elections in one or another of the 
countries concerned; there will always 
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be points of dispute which make a 
grander design difficult to achieve. 

We need a Special Governmental Com- 
mission to draw up plans for a broadened 
Atlantic Community, because the incum- 
bent officials of the concerned govern- 
ments are too absorbed with immediate 
problems within the existing order to 
give prolonged thought to the creation of 
new international institutions. They 
cannot be expected to work outside their 
own governmental structures. 

There are those who argue that the 
Atlantic Community is too restricted a 
group of nations, and that the United 
States should look, rather, to the United 
Nations Organization in our pursuit of 
peace. I, for one, have always been a 
strong supporter of the United Nations. 
I serve as chairman of the International 
Organizational Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
an assignment which gives me great 
satisfaction, since it brings me into 
closer contact with the work of the 
United Nations. A few weeks ago it was 
my privilege to sponsor Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 36, in which Congress 
reaffirmed its support of the United Na- 
tions, in the light of the 20th anniver- 
sary of that organization, which was re- 
cently observed in San Francisco. It 
was my privilege, along with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kansas, 
to accompany the President of the 
United States to San Francisco, where 
he made a notable address. 

However, I find no conflict between the 
quest for greater Atlantic unity and our 
support for the United Nations. Indeed, 
this quest is perfectly compatible with 
both the spirit and the letter of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter. 

Moreover, I would be the last man to 
promote an international grouping that 
would constitute an exclusive “white 
man’s club.” The kind of Atlantic Com- 
munity I wish is envisioned in the third 
objective of the resolution, which states: 

Such a Community to be conceived and de- 
veloped in the interest not only of its own 
peoples, but of all free peoples and to be open 
to the admission of others as and when their 
governments become willing and able to as- 
sume the benefits and responsibilities of 
membership. 


I agree with Governor Herter’s state- 
ment: 


The formation of an Atlantic Community 
should in no way preclude a closer political 
affiliation of all the free nations and indeed 
should open the way toward it. It should not 
take on the aspect of an exclusive society of 
rich industrial nations, but should be so 
framed as to be of maximum benefit for na- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and South and Central 
America which desire to see a more closely 
knit international society based on common 
principles. 


We must begin our quest for a stronger 
world order by building on the firm base 
of the Atlantic Community. The Atlan- 
tic countries are not merely a geographic 
entity, they provide a logical basis for 
closer cooperation because they share 
common political principles. In the post- 
war period, Americans have tended to use 
language loosely in speaking about our 
international relations. We have tended 
to use the term “the free world” for all 
countries which are not Communist. But 
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even though non-Communist, most of 
these countries do not yet share the be- 
liefs or practices we regard as basic to 
genuine political freedom. The coun- 
tries of the Atlantic Community do share 
them both in theory and in practice. 

Most citizens of the Atlantic countries 
firmly believe in the principles of indi- 
vidual freedom and popular self-govern- 
ment. By long historical and personal 
experience, they have learned that 
democracy can work, and that it is the 
most beneficial form of government. 
Non-Atlantic countries which subscribe 
to these principles and which are able to 
make them work in practice should be 
welcomed as valuable additions to any 
Atlantic community which is created. 
Such a community would be founded 
upon an established philosophic base on 
which it can continue to grow. 

The U.S. Government generally, and 
the Senate specifically, is often accused 
of failing to furnish creative initiatives 
for U.S. foreign policy. We can remain 
true to our long-stated ambition for 
closer Atlantic cooperation, and renew 
the movement toward it, by acting to 
establish the special governmental com- 
mission for which this resolution calls. 
Let us not permit the vision of a union 
of the free to fade away by our own 
default. The time for further action is 
now. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. 
Cask], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], I now send the reso- 
lution to the desk, and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the resolution 
may appear in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
may be added to the list of sponsors. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am very pleased to 
have the Senator join as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 128) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas, freedom, enduring peace with 
justice, and enhanced prosperity require the 
progressive development of greater unity 
in the free world; and 

Whereas, the interests of the United States 
require the development of greater unity 
of other free nations with it: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the policy of the United States should 
be to achieve such unity with other nations 
as will best serve to safeguard the individual 
freedom and national values of our various 
peoples, and, at the same time, enable us to 
deal effectively with those problems with 
which no nation, today, can deal effectively 
alone, and that the President be advised of 
the sense of the Senate that this Govern- 
ment, by constitutional means, should par- 
ticularly pursue the following objectives: 

1. Development, by exploration and agree- 
ment with our allies, of an Atlantic Com- 
munity adequate to meet the political, mili- 
tary, and economic challenges of this era. 

2. Such a Community to be composed of 
nations which share our basic ideals of free- 
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dom, democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law and as are willing to accept the 
benefits and responsibilities of close politi- 
cal, military and economic ties. 

3. Such a Community to be conceived and 
developed in the interest not only of its own 
peoples but of all free peoples and to be open 
to the edmission of others as and when their 
governments become willing and able to as- 
sume the benefits and responsibilities of 
membership. 

To this end it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should promptly seek to 
establish a Special Governmental Commis- 
sion composed, in the first instance, of rep- 
resentatives of NATO nations to study and 
recommend concrete steps toward the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the timely re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho with regard to the need 
for strengthening the North Atlantic 
Alliance. It occurs to me that here is 
one area of the globe in which we must 
be strong and united. This is an area 
which, at the present time, seems to be 
in some disarray. It appears to me that 
the resolution should receive prompt 
consideration by Congress, in order that 
we may get about the business of form- 
ing a stronger and more united area in 
this part of the world, so that we may 
feel more secure in our freedom. I ap- 
preciate the excellent statement made by 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
He has always been a sturdy friend 
of the Atlantic Alliance and farseeing in 
his efforts to strength the bonds of unity 
among the Atlantic nations which are 
genuinely free. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution which I have 
sent to the desk may lie on the desk for 
1 week, so that other Senators may join 
as cosponsors if they wish to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ECONOMIC GROWTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
everyone who is concerned with the 
economic growth of the United States 
and the free world, the related problems 
of cooperation and liquidity, and the 
more limited problem of the balance of 
payments from the standpoint of the 
United States will be encouraged by two 
actions that were taken by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the administra- 
tion within recent weeks. 

The first was the appointment of a 
special committee, including the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dil- 
lon, Robert Roosa, and Laurance Rocke- 
feller, to deal with this general problem; 
the second was the announcement made 
over the weekend by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of his intention to call a 
conference to deal with monetary 
problems, 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recorp there may be printed 
an article, written by Gerd Wilcke and 
published in the New York Times, on 
the question of the effect of some of our 
actions with respect to the balance of 
payments, actions which I believe were 
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ill advised, and the effect of them on 
American exports. 

The second article was published in 
the Journal of Commerce and quotes 
liberally from the speech delivered by 
Mr. Thomas S. Gates, chairman of the 
board of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 
in which he spoke about the problem of 
the balance of payments and what ap- 
pears to be the basic cures that would 
be effective. 

Third, there is the speech delivered 
by Mr. Ray R. Eppert, president of the 
Burroughs Corp., entitled “Passport For 
World Markets.” It is a thorough and 
realistic analysis of international mar- 
kets and the response which the United 
States and American industry and Amer- 
ican finance must make if we are to make 
our contribution to the economic growth 
of the free world. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an article entitled “British Gold Loss 
Widens in Month,” published in the New 
York Times of July 3. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, July 7, 1965 
ForEIGN-Tax EXPERT ATTRIBUTES EXPORTS 
Cur TO PAYMENTS PLAN 
(By Gerd Wilcke) 

A specialist on foreign taxes and invest- 
ments asserted here yesterday that the back- 
lash created by President Johnson's payments 
program was largely responsible for an es- 
timated 4-percent drop in U.S. commercial 
exports during the first half of 1965. 

Walter H. Diamond, director of the Inter- 
national tax division of the accounting firm 
Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, told a panel 
meeting of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau that practically all exports delayed 
by the long shipping strike earlier this year 
had been made up. 

About 2 percent, or approximately $250 
million, he asserted, was lost permanently to 
foreign competitors or from canceled orders. 


CANCELED PROJECTS 


“The bulk of the remaining $500-million 
decline in first-half exports principally is the 
result of the action of some 60 U.S. com- 
panies that deferred or canceled investment 
projects in developed countries” in response 
to President Johnson’s request to curb for- 
eign investment outlays, Mr. Diamond main- 
tained. 

In the absence of official Government fig- 
ures on exports in the first 6 months of 1965, 
Mr. Diamond’s data seemed to have been 
based on private estimates. The investment 
expert, who spoke to the foreign division of 
the National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, could not be reached for an elabora- 
tion. 

The Department of Commerce so far only 
has released figures for the first quarter. 
These showed that exports dropped $585 
million, to $5.59 billion, compared with the 
first quarter of 1964, while imports rose $245 
million, to $4.6 billion, in the comparable 
span. 

Mr. Diamond asserted that the “heavy 
withdrawal” of U.S. capital from overseas 
combined with the “shut-off of foreign se- 
curity buying by U.S. mutual funds because 
of the interest equalization tax” had a sharp 
downward impact on the European and 
Japanese stock markets. 

There is strong evidence, he continued, 
that the shortage of U.S. dollars abroad is 
behind recent financial difficulties, including 
bank failures, in Uruguay, Switzerland, 
Hong Kong and Japan. 
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Mr. Diamond stated that American ex- 
porters would have to press hard to equal 
last year's record foreign sales of $25.6 billion. 
Although the exporters will “probably” reach 
that level, chances are slim now that a 5 per- 
cent gain to $27 billion can be accomplished. 
This had been predicted prior to the long 
dock strike. 

Mr. Diamond held that the loss in exports 
from foreign investments, substantially de- 
creased sales of wheat and other agricultural 
products and the waterfront strike would be 
offset by the sharp increase this year in 
purchases by the Agency for International 
Development from U.S. exporters. 

He said a record 94 percent of every dollar 
now spent on foreign-aid products goes to 
US. firms, compared with 87 percent last 
year, and 41 percent in 1960. 

On the other hand he predicted that the 
“unexpected 10 percent jump in imports” 
will reduce the $6.9 billion trade surplus in 
1964 to about $5.5 billion this year. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, 
June 25, 1965] 
Basic PAYMENTS CURES URGED BY MORGAN 
GUARANTY CHAIRMAN 


BRUSSELS, June 24.—The chairman of the 
board of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. urged 
here today that the administration pay more 
attention to basic cures in dealing with the 
U.S. balance-of-payments problem and rely 
less heavily on voluntary restraints on for- 
eign investment. 

Addressing a luncheon meeting of the Bel- 
gian-American Association, Thomas S. Gates 
conceded that the voluntary restraint pro- 
gram had brought meaningful results. But, 
he suggested, American bankers and busi- 
nessmen will continue to cooperate only if 
there is evidence of a more fundamental 
monetary approach to the problem. 


WILL HOLD FIRM 


Should such an approach appear, he as- 
serted, voluntary cooperation will hold firm 
long enough to let fundamental measures 
take hold. 

Mr. Gates observed that American com- 
panies had brought home some of the dollars 
they previously kept abroad and have tended 
to curb their overseas outlays of new dollars. 
More American banks with international op- 
erations, moreover, have stopped increasing 
their loans. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
U.S. balance of payments actually has been 
running in surplus through much of the 
second quarter. 

This does not mean our problem is solved, 
the banker cautioned. Perhaps a good deal 
of the improvement has come from one-shot 
repatriations. Some of it is deferment of 
payments that will have to be made later on 
to fulfill earlier commitments. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Looking ahead to the time when the U.S. 
payments deficit will be under dependable 
control, Mr. Gates noted that a number of 
problems will be created. 

Other countries, he said, seeing our deficit 
reduced may be less willing to ease trade bar- 
riers that discriminate against American 
goods. He expressed disappointment at the 
slowness of the progress in the Kennedy 
round of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade negotiations and the Common 
Market's high protective wall against farm 
products. 

Commenting on the sense of expectation 
with which Americans approached the 
Geneva talks, Mr. Gates warned that if some 
substantial two-way liberalization of trade, 
including agriculture, does not result, it will 
be a long time before Americans come to the 
bargaining table again prepared to offer such 
generous concessions. 

Correction of the U.S. payments deficit, 
Mr. Gates continued, will focus attention on 
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another friction point within the Atlantic 
Alliance, namely the extent of direct invest- 
ments by American firms in Europe. 

The uneasiness of some Europeans about 
American business in their midst suggests 
a turn back toward narrow nationalism in 
the economic sphere, he asserted. 

Mr. Gates expressed confidence of that par- 
ticipation of American business will emerge 
in ve. 

American direct investment in Europe as a 
whole, he observed, represents only 2 to 3 per- 
cent of the total. But in certain industries 
and locations, its visibility is much higher. 
The buildup, moreover, had been rapid but 
any talk of Europe being Americanized is a 
gross exaggeration. 

Even before the present restraint program, 
the flow of investment to Europe had been 
tapering off naturally. Many American com- 
panies were already in Europe, there were 
labor shortages, increased costs, and a slack- 
ening of growth to take the edge off many 
companies’ enthusiasm. 


INCREASED INTEREST 


In conclusion, Mr. Gates told the Belgian 
audience that he saw a time in the future 
when Europeans would be looking with in- 
creased interest in investment possibilities 
in the United States. 

He urged them not to be discouraged by 
myths current in Europe about the American 
market. It is not true, he said, that only 
giant companies succeed in the United States, 
that competition is excessive, and that do- 
ing business in America is so different that 
an outsider is hopelessly lost. 

The administration is now urging the pas- 
sage of a law to improve the tax treatment 
of foreign owners of American securities, he 
added. This may be prompted by balance 
of payments considerations but, he said, 
America’s open door to foreign investment is 
not a short-term emergency measure. 


PASSPORT FOR WORLD MARKETS 
(An address by Ray R. Eppert, president, 

Burroughs Corp., before the Machinery & 

Allied Products Institute Seminar on For- 

eign Trade, Washington, D.C., June 21, 

1965) 

Economic growth at home and abroad is 
not just a matter of pride. It is a survival 
issue. It is my conviction that U.S. success 
in continuing to lead the way toward free 
world economic growth must be contingent 
on American business becoming much more 
international minded. 

It becomes increasingly clear that we can- 
not fully expand our economy at home with- 
out meeting competition abroad. We can- 
not achieve the minimum unemployment in 
this country unless we employ in other 
countries. To secure a higher tide of pros- 
perity here, we must be willing to develop 
trade with those whose prosperity is still 
at low ebb. We cannot ignore the economic 
and political significance of realistic East- 
West trade. If we are really determined to 
balance our international payment books, we 
must fill more order books abroad. And 
finally, we must recognize that we are en- 
gaged in an economic world series which re- 
quires playing many of the games in foreign 
parks as well as our own backyard. In sum- 
mary, the strength of the U.S. economy and 
our world leadership position will largely 
be determined by the worldwide competi- 
tive effectiveness of American business. 

The economic assistance given by the 
United States since World War II, which 
sparked the western nations, has generated 
a trading potential far greater than ever be- 
zore existed. It has also created new and 

ery aggressive competition for the United 
Btates in the distribution of its growing pro- 
duction. 

Some assistance programs are still neces- 
sary in many of the emerging, developing 
countries, but the industrialized western 
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nations, with their own rapidly rising stand- 
ards of living, can now look us in the eye 
and say, “Let us compete.” A tremendous 
new story is being written about free com- 
petitive enterprise and the central theme 
concerns the world market. 

What are some of the problems facing 
U.S. business in achieving success in world 
markets? First and foremost we must con- 
tinue to achieve new competitive break- 
throughs. Innovation has long been a prin- 
cipal American weapon for meeting competi- 
tion. In the United States we have not 
feared innovation because we have always 
been a society moving forward. A society in 
retreat rejects innovation. The all-out re- 
search and development brand of innova- 
tion hasn't been with us too long, but its 
accomplishments have been spectacular. 

Today, research and development is prob- 
ably the fastest growing industry or activity 
in the Nation, affecting virtually every en- 
terprise. Total national expenditures for 
research and development are presently well 
in excess of $17 billion, including Govern- 
ment-sponsored military and space research. 
The United States is not allocating these 
vast material and human resources just for 
the thrill of discovery. Research and devel- 
opment can provide the margin for success 
on multiple fronts, including the commer- 
cial one. The magnitude of this effort can 
be more fully appreciated if we realize that 
the current expenditure level of $17 billion 
is 40 percent of the 1964 gross national prod- 
uct of Canada. It is 22 percent of the gross 
national product of the United Kingdom, 22 
percent of the gross national product of 
France, and 7 percent of the total gross na- 
tional product of the entire European Com- 
mon Market. 

The question is not are we spending 
enough on research and development, but 
rather, are we exploiting our research and 
development activity to the fullest in our 
quest for world markets? I think we could 
do a lot better. 

Certainly the most effective way to meet 
foreign competition and achieve maximum 

success is to export what might be 
called model 2 products stemming from 
research and development, while the import- 
ing countries are in a model 1 phase. And 
when they move to model 2, which they 
will, we had better be ready with model 3. 

We do not have to abdicate our market 
here for older conventional products to 
foreign companies, If we reach the point 
that we can no longer build a product in 
the United States and sell it competitively 
overseas, then we should do one of two 
things—either forget the product, or move 
it overseas where we can be competitive. 
And then, by importing that product from 
ourselves, we can protect the American mar- 
ket. Unless we do it that way it is only a 
question of when, not if, that product will 
not be sold by us either overseas or in the 
United States. 

American industry and labor would be 
shortsighted indeed if we decreased future 
jobs for our expanding population by cling- 
ing to a doomed product and temporary 
employment situation, The result of doing 
so would be failure to create the maximum 
new jobs and also to lose those we now 
have. 

The magnitude of our research and devel- 
opment is not a complete panacea for all 
problems of foreign competition. Flexibility 
in international operations is absolutely vital. 
International business is an eminently inter- 
related mixture of direct investment across 
national frontiers, export and import of 
goods and services, and licensing of property 
rights. The relationship of these factors is 
often not readily apparent to those not di- 
rectly engaged in the world market. Ameri- 
cans who urge the direct selling of more goods 
overseas often fail to recognize that this 
usually requires overseas sales and service 
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organizations, distribution facilities, and 
often manufacturing in whole, or in part. 
These very necessary activities require direct 
investment. I will have more to say about 
that later. 

If we are to succeed in replacing aid with 
trade, business must extend and expand its 
efforts, and Washington must also assist in 
the planning for greater success in the world 
market, The Government has a prime re- 
sponsibility to encourage American business 
to venture abroad in search of new markets 
and its actions should be promotional, not 
punitive. I will be very specific on this 
point. 

The foreign tax provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1962 definitely created a deterrent to 
American business entering the world mar- 
ket. This legislation imposed many new and 
unique rules on American companies op- 
erating overseas and decreased our competi- 
tive effectiveness at the very time it desper- 
ately needed to be increased. 

The mildest criticism I can make is that 
the action represented a violent, negative 
psychology against participation in the world 
market by American companies, at the pre- 
cise moment that priority national objectives 
made mandatory an encouraging attitude. 

Why was this done? Because of false con- 
cern and great misunderstanding in the Con- 
gress of the claim that so-called tax haven 
corporations were enjoying so-called tax de- 
ferral privileges. These sections of the 1962 
Revenue Act involves the myth and the im- 
plication that all overseas business opera- 
tions are undertaken for the purpose of tax 
avoidance. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The phrase was used to describe an Amer- 
ican corporation that organized its overseas 
operations to minimize foreign taxes paid; 
not U.S. taxes. What did this do? It cre- 
ated some additional temporary working cap- 
ital for the overseas operation—working cap- 
ital which earned dividends for the parent 
company in the United States. When divy- 
idends were paid to the United States parent 
shareholder they carried the minimum for- 
eign income tax credit which, of course, max- 
imized the United States tax due. Was that 
a tax haven? If the answer is yes, then we 
must assume that it was a tax haven for the 
U.S. Treasury and not for business. 

The other phrase used with the Congress, 
“tax deferral privilege,” meant that a U.S. 
parent company—the stockholder of the for- 
eign enterprise—was privileged because it 
was not taxed currently in the United States 
on the of an overseas subsidiary 
unless a dividend was currently received. 
That was no privilege. Stockholders have 
never been taxed on earnings not actually 
received and which may never be received. 
No competition we face in the world market 
has such punitive tax rules imposed on it. 

The 1962 legislation as enacted and im- 
plemented reflects a basic misunderstanding 
of the purpose and functon of American 
direct inyestment abroad. These invest- 
ments are necessary to capitalize on potential 
demand and to develop markets that cannot 
be served entirely by U.S. exports. 

It was difficult to understand why we 
would discourage investment in Western 
Europe when our dwindling gold supply was 
causing national and international worry 
and concern. Aren't those the hard cur- 
rency countries with whom we must have 
maximum trade if we are to succeed in re- 
plenishing our gold reserves? Aren't those 
the countries who through advanced indus- 
trialization offer us the stiffest trade com- 
petition? Aren't those the countries that 
hold the bulk of our external short-term 
liabilities and who could turn thumbs down 
on the dollar? Aren’t those the countries 
where,-above all, American companies. need 
the understanding and support of our Gov- 
ernment? I want to emphasize that Ameri- 
can labor as well as American business suf- 
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fered a very real blow and unemployment 
was promoted by the passage of the 1962 
legislation. 

It is not yet possible to determine the 
amount of damage that the foreign earnings 
provisions of the 1962 Revenue Act will 
create. My concern is not for those com- 
panies, including my own, who have been 
involved in international business for many, 
many years. With the network of interna- 
tional operations they have developed, they 
can roll with almost any punch. The im- 
portant point is that American corporations 
now overseas cannot by themselves develop 
and maintain the kind of export balance we 
must achieve. The United States urgently 
needs thousands more American companies 
in the world market. We are gambling 
dangerously if we discourage them from 
spreading their wings, and we are running 
out of time. 

Today, the tyranny of distance in world 
trade has largely been eliminated. Days 
and weeks have become hours, There is no 
substitute for a firsthand knowledge of the 
territories involved. Many more top execu- 
tives should get out of their domestic chairs 
and occupy seats on planes bound for over- 
seas. We should not think of other coun- 
tries as foreign but as areas which permit an 
expansion of our present territory. 

Operating in the world market can assume 
many different forms. It can be on the basis 
of direct exports. It may recognize a need 
to establish subsidiary marketing organiza- 
tions, or branches, or distributors and deal- 
ers, or a combination of the same. It can 
involve overseas production to achieve the 
most effective result. This production effort 
may take the form of assembly, or complete 
manufacturing, or a combination. This may 
be just for overseas markets or it might also 
involve exporting to the United States to 
protect the domestic market. 

Activity in the world market should not be 
merely a foreign sales or export department 
of domestic marketing. For maximum re- 
sults the activity must be organized as a 
complete international division. It is also 
essential to tailor product specifications to 
the particular marketing area. The fact that 
a feature is popular here in the United States 
does not mean that it will be accepted with 
the same enthusiasm over there. 

More and more qualified advice and assist- 
ance in connection with the world marketing 
problem is becoming available to American 
business. Our schools of business adminis- 
tration, graduate schools, specialized con- 
sulting, association seminars, and the Gov- 
ernment itself, primarily through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce programs, are helping to 
orient the American businessman for the job 
ahead. 

Special financial knowledge and compe- 
tence is involved. Financial elements, such 
as different currencies and exchange rates, 
foreign taxes, U.S. taxes, invested capital, 
dividends, financing of current accounts, ex- 
port credits, the management of cash flow 
and retained earnings to develop a capital 
base for expansion, and many others are 
all involved. 

In my remarks I have tried to point out 
the essentiality of American business enter- 
ing the world market and utilizing the for- 
mat of operation which is best suited for the 
particular enterprise. I have been critical of 
many of the laws, rules, and regulations pres- 
ently governing the overseas operation of 
American business and have indicated that 
these negatives militate against our achiev- 
ing maximum competitive success. 

Criticism of elements involved in the vital 
subject we are discussing automatically im- 
poses on the speaker a responsibility to offer 
suggestions and alternatives. In the time re- 

before the question period, I want to 
present a number of important recommenda- 
tions. Let me make it clear that these are 
not just a product of my own thinking. They 
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represent the views I have collected from 
many expert business executives, lawyers, ac- 
countants, bankers, economists, Government 
Officials, and educators. 

Greater consistency and coordination is 
needed within Government, and an inte- 
grated policy with respect to the competitive 
position of American business should be de- 
veloped and maintained. Our Nation wisely 
attempts to maintain an integrated foreign 
policy. It is equally important that we de- 
velop an across-the-board international busi- 
ness policy. It is important that this policy 
be continually checked to insure that it is 
meeting new and changing conditions. 

Diplomatic, political, and national security 
interests may at times temporarily override 
economic considerations. But it is clear that 
the Government cannot do justice to, or pro- 
tect the U.S. international competitive posi- 
tion, without the development and mainte- 
nance of a strong integrated business policy. 
Various departments are not organized or 
coordinated for this purpose, and not enough 
“focal point” leadership has been given to 
this vital objective. 

Maintaining our international competitive 
posture has become so necessary for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the United States that 
we should insure that consideration of con- 
templated governmental actions includes the 
following important question: If this pro- 
posed action is taken, will its impact on the 
worldwide competitive effectiveness of Amer- 
ican business be favorable or unfavorable? 
If the answer is negative, then the contem- 
plated action should be studied in depth to 
determine if there are possible alternatives. 

Overseas operations must be conducted 
within the framework of laws and customs in 
the foreign areas concerned, and especial care 
should be taken in the application of US. 
antitrust laws to transactions and business 
arrangements within foreign countries. At- 
tempts to export American law to other coun- 
tries have provoked sovereign resentment and 
objections to what many foreigners consider 
to be a new form of “imperialism” and inter- 
ference by the United States. Increasingly, 
foreign countries have developed their own 
antitrust standards and do not relish or wel- 
come attempts by our Government to apply 
U.S. law to regulate conduct within their 
borders. 

Such applications of U.S. law have not only 
worsened the business climate for American 
companies doing business in foreign coun- 
tries, but have fundamentally disregarded 
the varying standards, customs, and practices 
of other nations. In many countries, custom, 
necessity, or local law, may require American 
companies to agree to terms which would be 
objectionable within the United States. 
When the doctrinaire application of the U.S. 
antitrust law abroad handicaps American 
concerns, the result is to give foreign com- 
petitors the advantage and to lose business 
for the United States. 

In the licensing field, where know-how or 
trade secrets are involved, it must be recog- 
nized that greater contractual protection 
may be required abroad than in the United 
States because of the failure of many coun- 
tries to recognize this type of industrial 
property. Today, in the light of existing 
confusion as to the view of our Government, 
American firms, particularly of small and 
medium size, hesitate to enter into license 
arrangements abroad. To remove this ob- 
stacle to productive international business 
for the United States, the Government 
should recognize that limitations placed 
upon a licensee with respect to the terri- 
tories to which he can export products made 
under a license, are valid as ancillary to the 
grant of industrial property, so long as the 
licensee could not manufacture and sell the 
products without the license. 

Our Government should reject any anti- 
trust policy that would discriminate in fa- 
vor of exports as against foreign investment 
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as a mode of American business abroad or 
would attempt to restrict normal commercial 
relations between parent and subsidiary. 
American firms should be free to choose that 
form of business operation abroad which 
maximizes their opportunity to compete in 
foreign markets. 

Overseas investment by American busi- 
ness is not a process of transferring jobs and 
production from the United States to new 
plants abroad; it is required to develop the 
maximum direct exports from the United 
States and to create the greatest number 
of jobs here. Private direct foreign invest- 
ment, rather than harming our balance of 
payments, is building the strongest sup- 
port for the stability of the dollar. 

Sales made abroad from United States 
owned plants operating overseas are today 
more than twice as great as the total non- 
agricultural exports from the United States. 
In recognition of this fact, our private 
foreign investment must be viewed as an im- 
portant basic component of our national eco- 
nomic strength. 

Any attempt by the government to apply 
discriminatory treatment for investment in 
one foreign region as against another can- 
not take into account the increasing extent 
to which simultaneous investments in yar- 
ious parts of the world are now frequently 
but facets of a single economic venture. 
United States private overseas investments 
should not be viewed as a nozzle which can 
be turned on and off or sprayed in various 
directions by administrative decision because 
of particular, current foreign policy objec- 
tives. Any sustained interference with the 
investment flows which provide the base 
both for our foreign production and sales 
and for the development of direct exports 
from the United States would be disastrous 
to our competitive effectiveness. 

A policy of conferring respectability pri- 
marily on particular types of U.S. foreign 
investments further encourages other gov- 
ernments to adopt policies of exclusion and 
discrimination against American invest- 
ments. For example, a U.S. policy of 
extending preferential treatment to joint 
ventures with local investors is likely to en- 
courage foreign governments to impose rigid 
participation requirements which prevent the 
implementation of productive private proj- 
ects where joint ventures are not an appro- 
priate vehicle for investment and manage- 
ment. 

Now for a few minutes lets discuss taxes 
on overseas earninngs of American business. 
No other nation imposes on its overseas busi- 
nessses a burden of corporate income tax 
levies and complexities comparable to that 
insisted upon by the United States. The 
philosophy of our system was developed about 
a half century ago in the early days of the 
Federal income tax and it has sought to en- 
sure that the income of U.S. corporations 
from foreign operations is subjected to in- 
come tax either here or abroad, in amounts 
at least as great as the income from do- 
mestic business. 

Credit on the U.S. tax is permitted only 
for foreign income taxes paid and not for 
other types of foreign taxes and govern- 
ment charges. Most other countries rely 
more heavily than we do upon other forms 
of tax or assessments on business operations. 
A law dealing with income taxes alone can- 
not properly equate the burdens. Since our 
tax law does not take account of other types 
of foreign taxes and governmentally imposed 
charges, we do not adequately alleviate the 
double governmental burden involved in for- 
eign business operations and are thus im- 
peding the competitive effectiveness of 
American business abroad. 

I previously mentioned some of the errors 
which were made by enactment of the for- 
eign earnings provisions of the 1962 Reve- 
nue Act. Among the controversial new pro- 
visions was one to tax currently to a U.S. 
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parent corporation the income of a foreign 
subsidiary incorporated in one country which 
conducts transactions with another sub- 
sidiary organized in another country. This 
provision was designed to penalize the use of 
foreign corporate structures operated in such 
manner as to reduce the foreign income tax 
otherwise payable to foreign countries, even 
though such transactions accomplish no re- 
duction whatsoever in U.S. tax and conserve 
our oversea resources. 

The effect of our present law is to restrict 
this freedom of action for foreign subsidiaries 
of American ompanies operating abroad, 
without any possibility of restricting the 
actions of our competitors. We are using the 
American tax system in an effort to force 
American companies to cause their foreign 
subsidiaries to pay foreign taxes in the coun- 
tries in which they are struggling to compete, 
or to pay even higher American taxes cur- 
rently as a penalty for reducing those foreign 
taxes. 

Unnecessary overpayment of foreign taxes 
is a fruitless waste of American resources. 
Moreover, it is harmful to our balance of 
payments. 

The best method by which the United 
States could simply and effectively shape its 
Federal tax laws so that they will not im- 
pair but will promote the competitive posi- 
tion of American business abroad, would be 
to adopt a territorial policy of Federal income 
taxation of corporate foreign business income 
to replace the present system of dual taxa- 
tion with credit for foreign income taxes 
paid. 

This would mean that American corpora- 
tions would continue to pay whatever foreign 
taxes are levied on their overseas business 
income by the country of operations but 
would not pay U.S. corporate tax on that 
income. This should be true whether the 
foreign business is conducted through 
branches, divisions, or domestic or foreign 
subsidiaries, both at the time the foreign 
income is earned and at the time it is brought 
home to the United States. The foreign in- 
come remaining after payment of foreign 
taxes would, however, be fully taxable to 
shareholders of the parent company in the 
United States when distributed to them as 
dividends. 

Remember that it is not just income tax 
that is involved overseas. The treatment of 
foreign earnings on a territorial basis by the 
United States does not mean that the Ameri- 
can company in a foreign country has paid 
less governmental levies than its competitor 
in that territory. Both are exactly the same. 
I believe such a change in our U.S. tax 
policy would furnish an immense phycho- 
logical stimulant to our efforts in foreign 
trade. 

If this ideal approach is not acceptable to 
our Government, then a plan should be 
implemented which would recognize that 
dual taxation is involved in our present 
system of allowing foreign credit only on 
the income tax paid overseas. Experience 
indicates that the bulk of the overseas 
earnings of American business is derived 
by companies which pay a worldwide effec- 
tive foreign income tax rate of more than 
three-quarters of our own and this, of course, 
is in addition to the variety of other foreign 
taxes which I have mentioned. This could 
be compensated for by establishing a U.S. 
corporate income tax rate on foreign income 
at three-quarters of our domestic Federal 
income tax rate. For example, the 1965 rate 
would be 36 percent which represents three- 
fourths of the 48-percent rate on income 
above $25,000. If some companies so oper- 
ated abroad that they paid a worldwide 
effective foreign income tax rate of less than 
36 percent, the income would be subject 
to a U.S. tax of 36 percent less credit for 
foreign income taxes paid. 
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To prevent any undue accumulation of 
untaxed funds abroad, and as an aid to our 
balance of payments, an American parent 
company would be deemed to have received 
as a dividend any income accumulated 
abroad by its foreign subsidiaries beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business. These 
latter suggestions would improve the com- 
petitive posture of American business, but 
I want to repeat that the ideal answer would 
be a territorial policy of Federal income taxa- 
tion of corporate foreign business income. 

The law governing U.S. taxes on foreign 
earnings should also permit corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
for the primary purposes of engaging in for- 
elgn operations to elect to be subject to the 
tax rules applicable to foreign corporations. 
There is nothing to be gained in requiring 
companies to be incorporated abroad to at- 
tain any particular tax status under our law. 
Permitting incorporation here would greatly 
simplify foreign operational procedures, re- 
duce operating expenses, facilitate record- 
keeping and governmental auditing, and 
eliminate sovereign rights of the foreign gov- 
ernment which would otherwise charter the 
company. There is a precedent for this in the 
Western Hemisphere Trading Corporation 
regulations which stipulate a tax 14 points 
lower than the domestic corporate rate. If, 
as suggested a moment ago, a 36-percent U.S. 
tax rate was established on overseas earn- 
ings, the overseas trading company incor- 
porated here under the laws of the United 
States would pay its income tax at that rate. 

This would create a more competitive posi- 
tion on direct exports from the United States. 
Business taxes are operating costs and are 
virtualiy the only product cost which the 
Government has the power to reduce by its 
own action, This simply means that an over- 
seas trading corporation would have a greater 
ability to price direct exports on a competi- 
tive basis which, because of a lower landed 
cost, would reduce tariff charges at the point 
of import. This is not a rebate of tax and 
therefore there is no conflict with GATT. 
Actually, no one knows just how much tax 
is paid to the United States on exports for 
the simple reason that there is supplier con- 
tent of varying degree in most exports, and 
each supplier, of course, has paid tax on the 
profit realized from his particular transac- 
tion in addition to the exporter’s tax on the 
total 


The right to organize a domestic subsidi- 
ary to engage in foreign operations as out- 
lined would unquestionably assist in gen- 
erating the maximum direct exports from the 
United States and the creation of the great- 
est number of jobs in the United States. 

And now I want to touch on our inter- 
national balance of payments. I am sure 
that all of us understand the problem and 
present situation, but it might be well for 
us to refresh our memories on how we got 
to this present position. 

When World War II ended, Europe found 
her productive capacity greatly depleted at a 
very time that she needed everything; soft 
goods, industrial products, capital goods, 
food, etc. The only source of supply was 
from the United States and since dollar ex- 
change was largely nonexistent, strenuous 
measures were indicated. It was then that 
the Marshall plan was born as the first chap- 
ter of what has become the greatest assist- 
ance program ever undertaken by any na- 
tion. What was the cost? Twenty-four bil- 
lion dollars were involved in Britain and in 
Europe. Since World War II, $38 billion have 
been given or loaned to the new emerging 
and developing nations of Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. On the overseas military 
front, the United States has provided ap- 
proximately $33 billion of defense aid. 

Concurrently, American. corporations 
started to invest their money. In total, 
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U.S. enterprises have invested $55 billion 
since World War II. Of this amount, $35 
billion was private direct investment and 
$20 billion went into portfolio. 

When we consider the economic role which 
the United States assumed following World 
War II, and review these figures, then the 
great strength of the U.S. economy, our 
dedication to freedom, and our determina- 
tion to be a good neighbor becomes crystal 
clear. 

An important underwriter for this whole 
magnificent project has been the performance 
of American business both here and over- 
seas. Remitted earnings on overseas invest- 
ments have been growing each year, and in 
1964 amounted to 84% billion. This element 
is one of the largest inputs on the credit 
side of our balance-of-payments account. 
Also, and this should lay to rest once and 
for all the idea that increased investment 
Overseas negatively affects exports; in 1950 
we had a favorable balance of trade of $1 
billion. In 1964 it was $6.6 billion. This is 
tangible evidence that only by making in- 
vestments overseas can we maximize our 
direct international activity from the United 
States. It also demonstrates the fact that 
American business operations overseas are 
captive customers for a large percentage of 
our direct exports from the United States. 

The net result of all these actions has been 
a deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments every year since 1951 with the ex- 
ception of one, 1957. In the last 8 years the 
deficit has averaged $3.5 billion and the 
cumulative total is approximately $31 billion. 
Our gold supply reached a peak of $23 billion 
in 1957 and is now about $14 billion. Ameri- 
can business, through direct investments and 
exports, has indeed done a most creditable 
job but the surplus created has not been 
sufficient to offset governmental aid and 
military expenditures overseas. Also, the 
large capital outflows involved in the flota- 
tion of foreign securities in the United States 
cannot be overlooked in the balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The free world has to a 
large extent depended upon the United States 
for capital formation and this has created an 
additional dollar drain which the Govern- 
ment attempted to minimize by the interest 
equalization tax. 

When we consider all that America has 
done since World War II, and also contem- 
plate what the free world might have been 
if the United States had not done it, the 
wonder is how we were able to do so much 
for so many and still achieve a dramatic in- 
crease in our domestic economy and standard 
of living. And then after all this, have the 
strength to attack our balance-of-payments 
problem effectively and quickly on a volun- 
tary basis. 

This brings me to my concluding remarks 
about the voluntary industry program as 
implemented by the President in February 
through the Department of Commerce. It 
is important to recognize that the dissipation 
of our own resources has largely been re- 
sponsible for the economic revitalization of 
the free world. Our international deficits 
created free world liquidity and permitted 
international trade to assume its proper role. 
There is no reason to apologize for our pay- 
ments deficit. We should be thanked and 
applauded for it. 

In the very short time since implementa- 
tion, the voluntary p.: has been suf- 
ficiently effective to cause a reevaluation of 
the dollar position all over the world and 
particularly in Europe. Suddenly there seems 
to be a realization that the dollar is still 
the respectable world reserve currency and 
fear is now being expressed that we may over- 
correct our deficit position. 

I think we must recognize that to make 
the maximum voluntary current contribu- 
tion to our balance of payments problem, 
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American business will do some things which 
in a normal course would not be considered 
best for growth and future success. For ex- 
ample, there undoubtedly will be a substan- 
tial increase of borrowing overseas if obtain- 
able, and more than desirable remittance of 
earnings to the United States. The net effect 
of this action is to weaken a subsidiary 
balance sheet and also to incur a high in- 
terest cost against future earnings rather 
than utilizing funds generated internally 
from operations. 

Investments which are needed because of 
competitive situations or opportunities to 
expand may be delayed and the opportuni- 
ties lost. These, and many other voluntary 
actions and decisions will be most effective 
in the very short term, and I want to empha- 
size that this can continue only for a limited 
period without weakening the economic 
strength of the United States overseas and 
the future contributions to our international 
balance of payments. 

It would indeed be tragic if we won a 
battle and lost the war. 

The administration is to be complimented 
on taking a voluntary approach to the prob- 
lem, but it is vitally important that we 
proceed as quickly as possible with specific 
forward planning for improving the world- 
wide competitive effectiveness of American 
business. That action plan must be com- 
plete and ready for use before the voluntary 
program loses momentum and before we 
weaken ourselves irrevocably in the world 
market. 

It is for this reason that I have taken so 
much time and covered so many facets of 
the important Government role which is in- 
volved in the overseas operations of U.S. com- 
panies. There is no acceptable alternative 
to American business success in world mar- 
kets and I think it is time for us to forget 
the speed limits and get moving. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Has the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota included the Fowler 
statement in his request? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did not include it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
with the approval of the Senator from 
Minnesota I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be included the statement by 
Mr. Fowler, in addition to the material 
inserted in the Recorp by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator refers 
to the New York Times article, contain- 
ing the full text? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 11, 1965] 
FOWLER Proposes A GLOBAL PARLEY ON MONEY 

SYSTEM—SAYS PRESIDENT AUTHORIZES CALL 

FOR TALKS To IMPROVE BRETTON Woops 

SETUP—LaG IN LIQUIDITY Is SEEN—STEPS 

ARE HELD NECESSARY To SPUR GROWTH OF 

RESERVES USED FOR WORLD TRADE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—The United States, 
in a major initiative, proposed today a world 
conference aimed at substantial improve- 
ments in the 20-year-old International 
Monetary System. 

The proposal was made by Secretary of the 


Treasury Henry H. Fowler, who said President 
Johnson had authorized it. 


The last such world conference was at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., in 1944. The system 
then evolved has worked well and has been 
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a major factor in the spectacular prosperity 
of the industrial world, 

But the system has recently come under 
strain, first because of the persistent deficits 
in the U.S. balance of international payments 
and now, prospectively, because of the end- 
ing of those deficits. The dollar is a key- 
stone of the system. 

Mr. Fowler disclosed the U.S. initiative in 
a speech to the Virginia State Bar Associa- 
tion in Hot Springs, Va. The text of his re- 
marks was made available here. Mr. Fowler 
conferred about the speech with the Presi- 
dent 2 days ago. 

The Secretary said that a world confer- 
ence, if it was to succeeed, must be preceded 
by careful preparation and international 
consultation. 


ASKS ASSURANCE OF PROGRESS 


“Before any conference takes place, there 
should be reasonable certainty of measurable 
progress through prior agreement on basic 
points,” he declared, 

“Our suggestion,” he continued, “is that 
the work of preparation be undertaken by a 
preparatory committee which could be given 
its terms of reference at the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund this September.” 

Mr. Fowler said the happy concurrence of 
three crucial facts made the time appropri- 
ate to act on reform of the system. The 
crucial facts, he said, are these: 

The U.S. balance of payments is approach- 
ing an equilibrium. 

There is a “rising tide of opinion” that the 
world system “can and should be substan- 
tially improved,” building on the present 
system. 

The necessary technical studies have been 
completed, chiefly by the leading financial 
nations known as the Group of Ten. 

As Mr. Fowler explained today, world fi- 
nancial reserves, called international liquid- 
ity, have grown in the last 15 years, largely 
because of deficits in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. These deficits have pumped both 
dollars and gold into the reserves of other 
nations. The United States was spending 
more abroad than it earned abroad, even 
though exports regularly exceeded imports. 

As foreign dollar holdings grew and the 
U.S. gold stock declined, it became necessary 
to end these deficits to keep the dollar “as 
good as gold” and assure other nations that 
their dollar holdings could always be con- 
verted into gold at $35 an ounce. 

After long and frequently frustrating ef- 
forts by the Government, the deficits now 
appear to be ending. In any event, the Gov- 
ernment, as Mr. Fowler said, is determined to 
end them. 

But this will automatically stop the growth 
in world reserves that is needed to finance 
international transactions, a condition that 
Mr. Fowler called the “paradox” of the pres- 
ent system. Hence, the need for all innova- 
tion, which may well take the form of some 
new kind of reserve asset in addition to gold 
and dollars. 

Nations use their reserves to settle deficits 
in their international transactions. While 
reserves do not have to grow exactly in line 
with world trade, there is agreement that 
they must grow over a period of time so that 
nations can handle temporarily deficits with- 
out clamping restrictions on imports or im- 
posing deflationary domestic policies. 

Mr. Fowler quoted today a sentence from 
President Johnson's balance-of-payments 
message to Congress last February 10: 

“Unless we can make timely progress, in- 
ternational monetary difficulties will exercise 
a stubborn and increasingly frustrating drag 
on our policies for prosperity and progress 
at home and throughout the world.” 

Mr. Fowler gave no hint today of what the 
United States would advocate at the world 
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conference and in the preparatory stage. But 
he said the Government was now moving into 
a stage of intensive internal preparation to 
determine those proposals which will be ac- 
ceptable to the United States, those which 
are entirely unacceptable, and those which 
may well be appropriate for negotiation. 


FRANCE OPPOSES EXPANSION 


In discussions on reform that have been 
underway for nearly 2 years among the Group 
of Ten countries, serious differences of opin- 
ion have emerged. Essentially the continen- 
tal European countries, above all France, 
have opposed reforms designed to expand 
world liquidity, contending there is already 
too much. Britain, the United States and 
Japan have been more expansionary. 

The end of the U.S. payment deficit, as- 
suming that the recent improvements con- 
tinue, could sharply alter the negotiating 
situation. It would improve the U.S. bar- 
gaining power and might persuade many 
Europeans that a method of adding to world 
liquidity was needed. 

Mr. Fowler disclosed in his speech that he 
planned to meet later this year with the 
“ranking financial officials of other Group of 
Ten countries, to ascertain firsthand their 
views on the most practical and promising 
ways of furthering progress toward improved 
international monetary arrangements.” He 
has already seen the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, James Callaghan, and will 
confer next week with the Japanese Finance 
Minister, Takeo Fukuda. 


OTHER MEMBER NATIONS 


Other members of the Group of Ten are 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Canada. Switzer- 
land sits with the group as an observer. 

Mr. Fowler made it clear that the United 
States had no intention of trying to impose 
its own ideas. 

“We must be prepared,” he said, “not only 
to advance our own proposals but to care- 
fully consider and fairly weigh the merits of 
other proposals.” 

The idea of a world monetary conference 
can be said to have originated not with the 
administration but with congressional Re- 
publicans. 

Senator Jacosp K. Javrrs, of New York has 
long advocated it. Senator BOURKE B. 
HICKENLOoPER, Of Iowa, speaking for the Sen- 
ate Republican leadership, endorsed the idea 
last week. 


ELLSWORTH SPEECH CITED 


Also last week, Representative ROBERT F. 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas, speaking on behalf of 
an informal group of House Republican 
liberals and moderates, made the proposal in 
a major House speech. Mr. ELLSWORTH has 
been in touch with leading world financial 
figures, such as Jean Monnet of France, seek- 
ing their advice on how to go about such a 
conference. 

Mr. Fowler quoted today from the Ells- 
worth speech. 

A plan for improving the monetary system 
that has considerable backing, though there 
is much disagreement on detail, calls for 
creating a new composite or collective reserve 
unit, labeled CRU for short. The reserve 
would be made up of the 10 or 11 leading 
currencies in fixed proportions, held in na- 
tions’ reserves along with gold and dollars, 
It could be used to settle international ac- 
counts. 

The idea is supported in varying degrees 
in Europe, in Japan, and Canada. Britain 
is known to be sympathetic, provided the 
new unit could be firmly linked to the exist- 
ing International Monetary Fund. 

The United States has long resisted the 
idea, mainly because some versions of it 
would seek to diminish or abolish the role of 
the dollar as a world reserve currency and a 
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“working” currency for a host of private 
international ‘transactions. 

But if the plan could be worked out in 
such a way as to leave the role of the dollar 
intact, and if it could be linked to the Mone- 
tary Fund, the United States is understood to 
be willing to consider it. 

A new version of a CRU-type of plan will be 
published next month by Robert V. Roosa, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was the leading U.S. international monetary 
Official for the first 4 years of the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration. This could indi- 
cate a move in the U.S. position toward more 
sympathy for the basic idea. 

Mr. Roosa is a member of a committee, 
headed by former Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, that was named to advise Mr. 
Fowler on international monetary reform. 
Mr. Fowler disclosed today that the group 
would have its first meeting Friday. 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1965] 


‘Text or FOWLER’Ss REMARKS ON INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY SYSTEM 


It is imperative not simply to reach bal- 
ance in our payments for a quarter or two, 
or even for a year, but to sustain equilibrium 
over time: The reasons are clear. 

Our 14 years of deficits have resulted in 
a large outflow of dollars to the rest of the 
world. Because there is worldwide confi- 
dence in the stability of those dollars and 
because they are convertible into gold at the 
fixed price of $35 an ounce, those dollars 
are widely used to finance international 
transactions, and other countries hold them 
alongside gold in their official reserves. 

Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the interna- 
tional liquidity that sustains the growing 
free-world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves, while the 
remainder serve to support growing world 
trade and investment. 

Thus, it is essential to the viability of the 
international monetary system as it exists 
today that the usefulness and value of those 
dollars remain unquestioned throughout the 
world. And, whatever changes might be 
introduced into that system, the dollar will 
have to continue to carry a heavy burden as 
a reserve currency. 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit 
after a brief period of surplus, we would 
undermine world confidence in the dollar 
and impair its usefulness as a world reserve 
and leading currency. Dollars would re- 
turn to our shores as claims on our gold, 
thus depleting, instead of supplementing, 
world financial resources. 

WOULD SUSTAIN ADVANCE 

To prevent such a contraction in world 
liquidity and the widening circles of de- 
flation and restriction that would surely 
follow, we must research and maintain 
equilibrium in our payments as a matter of 
the highest national priority, along with 
sustaining the economic advance that has 
marked the last 53 months. 

The paradox is, therefore, that the very 
increase in official foreign dollar holdings 
that has fueled so much of the growth in 
world liquidity in the past—and has thus 
helped support the growth in world trade— 
can no longer be allowed to continue if cur- 
rent international liquidity is to be protect- 
ed. Yet without additions to the reserve 
dollars that our deficits have so long sup- 
plied, the world will need a new and assured 
source of growing liquidity to support in- 
creasing world trade and investment. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the issue of 
world monetary reform is all about. It is 
to assure ample world liquidity for the years 
ahead that the United States, in cooperation 
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with other leading financial powers, is seek- 
ing workable ways of strengthening and im- 
proving international financial arrange- 
ments. 

For several years now the essential laying 
of the technical groundwork has been under- 
way as the United States has joined with 
other major countries in comprehensive 
studies of the international monetary sys- 
tem—its recent evolution, its present effec- 
tiveness and its future. An early conclusion 
was that there are two elements in interna- 
tional liquidity; on the one hand, the more 
conventional reserves of gold and reserve 
currencies and, on the other hand, the ready 
availability of credit facilities for countries 
in need of temporary assistance. 

As long ago as 1961, the 10 major industrial 
nations, now known as the Group of Ten, 
negotiated with the International Monetary 
Fund a so-called general arrangement to 
borrow whereby the 10 nations agreed to lend 
to the IMF up to $6 billion should this be 
necessary “to forestall or cope with an im- 
pairment of the international monetary sys- 
tem.” That arrangement was activated last 
December and again this May in order to 
provide a part of a $2.40 billion drawing from 
the IMF on the part of the United Kingdom. 


BACK 25 PERCENT RISE 


On the credit side, also, the members of 
the International Monetary Fund have now 
agreed to support a 25 percent general in- 
crease in IMF quotas. This 25 percent in- 
crease, plus special increases for some 16 
countries, will raise total aggregate quotas 
from $15 billion to around 821 billion. The 
Congress last month approved a $1,035 mil- 
ion increase in the U.S. quota. 

Meanwhile, the Group of Ten and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund have been con- 
tinuing their studies of the future course of 
world liquidity. Deputies of the group sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report on the prob- 
lems involved last August. 

In their ministerial statement last August 
the Group of Ten stated that, while supplies 
of gold and reserve currencies are fully ade- 
quate for the present and are likely to be 
for the immediate future, the continuing 
growth of world trade and payments is likely 
to require larger international liquidity. 
While they said that this need might be 
met by an expansion of credit facilities, they 
added that it may possibly call for some 
new form of reserve asset. 

A study group was set up “to examine 
various proposals regarding the creation of 
reserve assets either through the IMF or 
otherwise.” The efforts of that group have 
culminated in the so-called Ossola report, 
submitted to the deputies of the Group of 
Ten on June 1 of this year, which exhaus- 
tively examines, with all their promises and 
pitfalls, the possible paths to the creation of 
reserve assets. 

Now for the first time in 4 years we 
are confronted by the happy concurrence of 
three crucial facts: 


The U.S. balance of payments is approach- 
ing an equilibrium and the executive branch, 
the Congress and the private sector, includ- 
ing industry, banking, and labor, have 
mounted a program that makes unmistak- 
ably manifest our determination to keep it 
that way. 

1 

Evidence is accumulating of a rising tide 
of opinion in many knowledgeable and in- 
fiuential quarters in the free world, private 
and public, that our international monetary 
arrangements can and should be substan- 

improved, building on the basis of the 
International Monetary Fund and the net- 
work of more informal international mone- 
tary. cooperation that has marked recent 
years. 
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The completion of technical studies is nec- 
essary to give a thorough understanding of 
the problem and various alternative ap- 
proaches to solution on the part of those at 
the highest levels of government who must 
ultimately make these decisions. 

We have now reached the moment which 
President Johnson had in mind when, in 
speaking of new international monetary 
steps, he said: 

“We must press forward with our studies 
and beyond, to action * * * evolving ar- 
rangements which will continue to meet the 
needs of a fast-growing world economy. Un- 
less we can make timely progress, interna- 
tional monetary difficulties will exercise a 
stubborn and increasingly frustrating drag 
on our policies for prosperity and progress at 
home and throughout the world.” 

In taking office, I described this as “the 
major task facing our Tr and the 
financial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years.” 

In recent weeks we have moved beyond the 
plane of hope and technical studies toward 
the prospect of more conclusive negotiations 
from which alone solution can emerge, 

I met last week with the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, James Callaghan, and we 
exchanged preliminary and tentative views 
on the subject of international liquidity. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure of 
informal discussions with the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance, Takeo Fukuda, in connec- 
tion with the joint Cabinet sessions of the 
United States-Japan Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs. 


ADVISORY PANEL NAMED 


Both before and after the scheduled meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in late September, I expect to 
visit ranking financial officials of other 
Group of Ten countries, to ascertain first- 
hand their views on the most practical and 
promising ways of furthering progress to- 
ward improved international monetary ar- 
rangements. We must not only be prepared 
to advance our own proposals, but to care- 
fully consider and fairly weigh the merits of 
other proposals. As Congressman ROBERT 
ELLSWORTH, Of Kansas, in discussing this 
subject, recently remarked: 

“We must appreciate that if we wish a 
strong Europe it must be a Europe strong 
enough to look upon an American proposal 
as merely one among many possible solu- 
tions—all of which will be reviewed together. 
If we wish their partnership, we must treat 
them as partners.” 

Already your Government is engaged in an 
intensive internal preparation for these bi- 
lateral meetings and multilateral negotia- 
tions that should follow. 

In addition, so that the Government may 
have the benefit of some of the expertise 
and experience outside the Government in 
this highly technical area, President John- 
son has accepted my recommendation and 
announced creation of an advisory commit- 
tee on international monetary arrangements 
which includes as its chairman the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, 
and a distinguished group of experts includ- 
ing Robert Roosa, former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs; Kermit 
Gordon, former director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; Edward Bernstein, economic con- 
sultant specializing in international mone- 
tary policy; André Meyer, of the investment 
banking firm of Lazard Frères; David Rocke- 
feller, president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, and Charles Kindleberger, professor of 
economics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

With their help and that of many others 
who will be consulted, including, particularly, 
many well-informed members of the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, we shall con- 
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stantly seek a comprehensive U.S. position 
and negotiating strategy designed to achieve 
substantial improvement in international 
monetary arrangements thoroughly compati- 
ble with our national interests. 

In the various proposals which have and 
will be made, we must determine those which 
will be acceptable to the United States, those 
which are entirely unacceptable, and those 
which may well be appropriate for negotia- 
tion. 

There will be an initial meeting of the 
advisory commitee on international arrange- 
ments on July 16. Hearings are planned 
before the International Finance Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman HENRY Reuss of Wisconsin to ob- 
tain various private and organizational points 
of view. These hearings and the reports of 
the committee will be of great value, together 
with those of the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress and the International Finance 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator EDMUND MUSKIE of Maine. 


READY TO JOIN TALKS 


I am privileged to tell you this evening 
that the President has authorized me to 
announce that the United States now stands 
prepared to attend and participate in an in- 
ternational monetary conference that would 
consider what steps we might jointly take 
to secure substantial improvements in inter- 
national monetary arrangements. Needless 
to say, if such a conference is to lead to a 
fruitful and creative resolution of some of 
the free world’s monetary problems, it must 
be preceded by careful preparation and in- 
ternational consultation. 

To meet and not succeed would be worse 
than not meeting at all. Before any confer- 
ence takes place, there should be a reasonable 
certainty of measurable progress through 
prior agreement on basic points. 

Our suggestion is that the work of prep- 
aration be undertaken by a preparatory com- 
mittee which could be given its terms of 
reference at the time of the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund this 
September. 

The United States is not wedded to this 
procedure nor to any rigid timetable. I shall 
exchange views with my colleagues in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere, as well as the senior 
officials of the International Monetary Fund, 
on how best to proceed. The point I wish to 
emphasize here is that the United States is 
determined to move ahead—carefully, de- 
liberately—but without delay. Not, to act 
when the time is ripe can be as unwise as to 
act too soon or too hastily. 

We are, therefore moving ahead—and we 
are making progress. But we must be aware 
that the issues involved are complex, and 
they raise basic questions of national in- 
terest. 


PATIENT EXPLORATION NEEDED 


It is not, therefore, easy to arrive at the 
degree of international consensus we must 
have for any workable reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system. We can expect no 
overnight solution—but only patient ex- 
ploration of the alternatives with our trading 
partners in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 
This is the course we are now pursuing. 

As we move ahead, we will do well to re- 
member that the existing international 
financial system has successfully financed 
an unparalleled expansion in world trade and 
payments. We haye also done much in re- 
cent years to strengthen that system. The 
need now is not to start all over again, to 
move in a completely new direction. Rather, 
we must move once more to strengthen and 
improve the existing arrangements. 

And while we proceed solidly and surely 
toward international agreement on the prob- 
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lems of world liquidity, we in this country 
must keep ever before us the present and 
pressing need to protect the existing interna- 
tional payments system by maintaining a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. First 
things must come first. 

We are bringing our own payments into 
equilibrium and we must keep them in equi- 
librium. By resolutely shouldering that re- 
sponsibility we will preserve the foundation 
upon which must rest all efforts to assure 
free-world growth in the years ahead—the 
monetary system that has served the free 
world so well in the past. 


REPORT ON “CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES—PRINCIPLES FOR 
PARTNERSHIP” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, at noon 
today there was released in Washington 
and Ottawa by President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Pearson a report on 
“Canada and the United States—Prin- 
ciples for Partnership.” 

This report was prepared by Living- 
ston Merchant for the United States and 
Arnold D. P. Heeney for Canada. 

These men are both conscientious and 
competent, a fact which lends impor- 
tance to their findings and recommenda- 
tions on a subject of paramount impor- 
tance to both countries. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the re- 
port at this time other than to say that 
it is a concise and understanding state- 
ment of the relationship which exists 
between us and contains conclusions and 
recommendations so patently vital and 
apparent that they should be found 
readily acceptable by thinking people on 
both sides of the border. 

Despite the disparity between our two 
countries in population and in other 
ways, there is no more striking example 
of interdependency to be found in the 
world today. 

The report of Messrs. Heeney and Mer- 
chant should further our already out- 
standing example of international co- 
operation and strengthen still more the 
understanding which exists between us. 

I wish to commend President Johnson 
and Prime Minister Pearson for their 
foresight in arranging for this United 
States-Canadian group study. 

I wish also to commend Arnold Heeney 
and Livingston Merchant for a job well 
done. Their findings and recommended 
guidelines for future cooperative effort 
should prove invaluable to both coun- 
tries. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8775) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
legislative branch appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1966, H.R. 8775, which is the 
pending business of the Senate, recom- 
mends appropriations in the amount of 
$190,840,167. This is an increase of 
$40,251,060 over the House-approved bill, 
$15,717,949 over the appropriations for 
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fiscal year 1965, but $52,421,450 under the 
total amount of the estimates presented 
to the Congress. 

As the Senators know, this large in- 
crease over the House version of the bill 
represents appropriations recommended 
for the operation and administration of 
the Senate, and for the maintenance and 
operation of the Senate Office Buildings 
and the Senate garage. The amounts 
recommended for these items are 
$36,379,790 for financing the Senate’s 
operations, including funds for Senators’ 
staffs and committee staffs, $2,458,700 for 
the Senate Office Buildings, and $53,800 
for the Senate garage. The budget esti- 
mates for these items were not considered 
by the House of Representatives in ac- 
cordance with longstanding practice, as, 
similarly, the Senate committee did not 
review nor amend those items pertaining 
Strictly to the House. 

The committee in its report, which is 
before the Senate, has made several in- 
creases in senatorial allowances, includ- 
ing an innovation in the provision of 
additional telephone service, which will 
be of interest and which will be discussed 
more fully later. 

The committee was pleased to concur 
in the suggestion in the House report that 
the Capitol be kept open for tourists until 
10 o’clock in the evening, 7 days a week, 
from approximately Easter through 
Labor Day. Attention has been given to 
the necessity of providing adequate 
policing in the building and in the ad- 
jacent parking areas—and under several 
appropriation items, hereafter set out, 
Senators will find funds provided for the 
additional police and building attend- 
ants investigation indicated would be 
required. 

For the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $570,070. This is a re- 
duction of $17,530 under the House bill, 
brought about by the disallowance by the 
committee of one attorney for this office, 
which the House had approved. The 
committee concurred in the House al- 
lowance of $5,000 for the additional ac- 
counting clerk required for the compila- 
tion of records and preparation of the 
semiannual reports of all expenditures 
made from funds appropriated to the 
Architect of the Capitol, as provided in 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1965. 

Under Capitol buildings, the commit- 
tee approved the House recommendation 
of $1,640,000, which includes approxi- 
mately $15,000 estimated by the Architect 
to be necessary under this head incident 
to the proposed evening opening of the 
Capitol, 

We come now to the addition of $700,- 
000 to the House version of the bill 
recommended by the committee for the 
restoration of the Old Senate and Old 
Supreme Court Chambers. In fiscal 
1964, funds were appropriated for the 
preparation of working drawings, specifi- 
cations, and estimates of cost for this 
proposal which, upon completion, would 
restore these rooms to the condition in 
which they existed and were furnished 
when last occupied in 1859 and 1860, 
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respectively, by the Senate and the Su- 
preme Court. This initial work, includ- 
ing extensive research into the archi- 
tectural history of the rooms and their 
furnishings, has been accomplished and, 
according to testimony presented before 
the committee, the restoration could be 
completed within the $700,000 requested 
and by the end of the fiscal year. It is 
estimated that between 5 to 7 mil- 
lion people a year visit the Capitol Build- 
ing. Many of them are school-age chil- 
dren. It is the conviction of the 
committee that this restoration would 
greatly enhance for these visitors the 
tradition and significance of the build- 
ing and, perhaps, contribute to a larger 
knowledge and deeper insight into the 
development of our Government. The 
Senate hearings go into considerable 
detail, both as to the history of these 
rooms and the justification for the 
work, which will be of interest to the 
Members, I believe. 

For the maintenance and operation of 
the Senate Office Buildings, the com- 
mittee recommends a total of $2,458,700, 
which is $5,800 under the appropriation 
for 1965 and $10,000 under the budget 
estimate. The $10,000 withdrawn repre- 
sents the sum originally requested for 
replacement of deficient compressors in 
connection with the air conditioning and 
refrigeration systems. It was later de- 
termined these compressors could be re- 
paired and replacements were not 
necessary. In its hearings, the unsatis- 
factory elevator service in both buildings, 
as well as inadequate parking facilities 
for tourists and guests to Members’ 
offices, were given attention by the com- 
mittee, as also indicated on page 11 of 
the report. 

The appropriation recommended for 
the operations of the Library of Congress 
totals. $26,151,100, which is $2,069,300 
over the 1965 appropriation, $648,800 
over the House allowance, but $493,'700 
under the budget estimates. Briefly, the 
committee recommends as follows for the 
various activities of the Library: 

For salaries and expenses, the sum of 
$11,772,000. The increase of $109,000 
over the House allowance includes 
$65,000 for an additional 10 employees, 
$19,000 increase for the proposed auto- 
mation project, and $25,000 to reimburse 
the Metropolitan Police Department for 
2 man-dog teams to patrol the Library 
and adjacent Capitol grounds during the 
evening hours. The Library’s reading 
rooms are open to 10 o’clock every night 
and, in addition, from early October to 
early June musical and literary programs 
are scheduled for as many as 4 or 5 
nights a week. The committee believes 
that the funds provided for additional 
police services on the Library grounds, 
and in connection with the evening open- 
ing of the Capitol, will assure adequate 
coverage for the Capitol Hill area and 
will help to eliminate completely the 
commission of criminal offenses there- 
about. 

For the Copyright Office, the commit- 
tee concurs with the House allowance of 
$2,021,000, the budget estimate. These 
funds will permit the employment of 13 
additional people to handle the increased 
workload. The operations of this office 
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result in cash receipts to the Govern- 
ment, although recovery from fee re- 
ceipts is diminishing from year to year. 
For fiscal 1964, the latest full-year fig- 
ures available, $1,133,546 was returned to 
the U.S. Treasury. This was $58,356 
over the return for the previous fiscal 
year. The committee in its report urges 
the appropriate legislative committees to 
give priority consideration to the pend- 
ing bills providing for an increase in reg- 
istration fees. The estimated percentage 
of fees as applied to costs for fiscal year 
1966 is 62 percent as compared to 103 
percent in 1949. Fees have remained 
the same since 1948 and costs have in- 
creased considerably since that time. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $2,492,000 for the Legislative 
Reference Service, $32,000 under the 
House allowance. The committee has 
disallowed two of the four positions ap- 
proved by the House to staff the recently 
established Science Policy Research Di- 
vision, since it was felt that it would not 
be possible to find qualified individuals 
for all of these positions. In its report— 
on page 12—the Legislative Reference 
Service is called upon to circulate to 
Members’ offices lists of major reports 
prepared on legislative issues of general 
interest, with the reservation that these 
reports are not to be available for gen- 
eral distribution—that is, so-called con- 
stituent requests—and that reports tail- 
ored to the specific use of individual 
Members would not be included in these 
lists. 

For the item, “Distribution of catalog 
cards,” the committee concurs in the 
action of the House in recommending 
$4,035,000, which is a reduction of 
$68,000 from the budget estimate. Of 
this reduction, $50,000 represents a de- 
crease from the request of $250,000 for 
the operation of a contingency fund to 
handle unexpected workload increases, 
and $18,000 to support full financing of 
printing costs in connection with the 
production of the Monthly Index of Rus- 
sian Accessions, which is an activity par- 
tially financed under the head, “Salaries 
and expenses,” above. This appropria- 
tion, the Distribution of Catalog Cards, 
is one of the revenue-producing activi- 
ties financed in this bill. There was $3,- 
679,781 returned to the Treasury in fiscal 
year 1964 as compared to $2,959,771 in 
fiscal 1963. For the first 11 months of 
fiscal 1965, $4,286,000 has been reim- 
bursed to the U.S. Treasury. 

The committee recommends $080,000 
for books for the general collection, 
which is a restcration of $40,000 over the 
House allowance. This will provide the 
full amount estimated to be necessary to 
enable the Library to continue its policy 
of obtaining important materials cur- 
rently as they are published, to establish 
a so-called unique materials fund— 
which is explained in the hearings—to 
strengthen its program of replacing by 
microfilming or other photocopying tech- 
niques otherwise irreplaceable reference 
materials, and to inaugurate a program 
for the preservation of its collection of 
badly deteriorated nitrate photographic 
negatives and filmstrips. 

For books for the Law Library, the 
committee recommends the restoration 
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of $5,000 to the House allowance of $120,- 
000. This will enable the Law Library 
to augment its present collection and to 
help maintain this as one of the largest 
and most comprehensive collections of 
law books in the world. 

For collection and distribution of Li- 
rary materials, which is a program for 
the acquisition of library materials in 
certain excess foreign currency countries, 
the committee recommends the sum of 
$2,068,300. This will provide funds nec- 
essary for the continuation of this previ- 
ously authorized activity in the countries 
of India, Pakistan, the United Arab Re- 
public, Indonesia, and Israel, and the ini- 
tiation of the program in Poland and 
Yugoslavia. Of this $2,698,300, $1,900,- 
000 is in foreign currencies which the 
Treasury shall determine to be excess to 
the normal requirements of the United 
States. As is indicated in the table on 
page 4 of the committee report, $27,500 
was returned to the Treasury by virtue 
of receipts from participating libraries. 
It is estimated that in fiscal 1965, this re- 
turn will be increased to $31,700. 

The overall appropriation recommend- 
ed for the operations of the Government 
Printing Office total $26,329,000, which is 
the same as the House allowance, but 
$49,640,000 under the budget estimates. 
This reduction relates solely to the funds 
requested for the proposed construction 
of a new Government Printing Office 
building, which has been denied by the 
committee at this time. Since its earlier 
submission, the estimate has been re- 
duced to $46,663,000 when it was pro- 
posed that the building be located at the 
site of the National Training School for 
Boys. Inasmuch as the Joint Committee 
on Printing has not approved any site 
location for the new building—a neces- 
sary prerequisite as provided in the 1965 
Appropriation Act—the committee has 
denied without prejudice the funds re- 
quested for the construction of this new 
building. 

For the printing and binding opera- 
tions of the Government Printing Office, 
the committee concurs in the House al- 
lowance of $20,500,000, which is $2.5 mil- 
lion over the 1965 allowance. This in- 
crease is necessary to absorb a $4 million 
carryover deficit from prior years and to 
provide $16.5 million estimated for con- 
gressional requirements for 1966. As 
Senators will note frum the report, the 
committee requests that the Public 
Printer explore possibilities of instituting 
accounting procedures so that all print- 
ing ordered by the committees of Con- 
gress, and the costs thereof, may be 
recorded and reported. It has been 
brought to the attention of the committee 
that some of the committees of the Con- 
gress are extremely wasteful in their 
printing habits. It has been reported 
that in some instances voluminous texts, 
or documents, submitted by witnesses— 
which are related to the subject but 
which are not vital—will be accepted and 
printed in full in the record, pyramiding 
costs way beyond any reasonable amount 
and stuffing the record with junk that 
would not ordinarily be read by anyone 
except perhaps a researcher bent on get- 
ting the last single fact out of a mass of 
statistics. I have been furnished by the 
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originating sources. I ask unanimous 
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There being no objection, the form was 


Printing Office proposes to use in its consent to have this form printed in the ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


breakdown of congressional charges by 


Recorp at this point. 


follows: 


Proposed breakdown of congressional charges by originating sources 


Classification 


4. International exchanges...„ 


5. Franked envelopes and 9 franks. 


8. Committee reports. 


Dc ⁰AG c dmasicu 
ff ² ˙ rh i See EN 


11. Fed 
12. Code of Fi — 5 Regulations 


Breakdown 


Tao originating 


Architect. * 
Members (Senate or House) -- 
Clerk of House. 


Personal stationery for 
tess origina’ 
0. 


een ual peace chargeable to House and Sena 
l charges for daily, index, biweekly, and bound prorated on basis of number 


Who anita eee eee HEIE Daie 
When Architect is carried on order or title page. 
source cannot be identifed. 


When committe ie red en er orp 
When Architect is carried on order or 


How accomplished 


te determined from daily RECORD. 


ted matter. 
le page. 


mem 
ting source cannot be identified. 


When commit r ne PEIA: 


5 —— *. — or House) When order is for individual M 
Clerk of 2 — A originating source cannot be identified. 
“| Individual committee calendars. 
Houn business calen: 


House resolutions. 
Senate resolutions. 


Conference re 
-| When order 


dars. 
te business calendars and Senate executive calendars. 
Papen bills introduced by Members. 


Committee making report. 
When order originates in House. 


originates in Senate. 
Committee holding hearing. 


The totals of the above breakdowns will 
equal the total amount billed for each fiscal 
year. Obligations for unfinished work will 
be estimated, as far as possible, by these 
same breakdowns. 

Joint Committee on Printing orders for 
additional copies will be charged under ap- 
propriate breakdown. 

Certain miscellaneous work provided for 
“By-Law” that cannot be assigned to either 
House will be carried under a “By-Law” 
breakdown. 

It is not intended that a breakdown be 
provided for individual Members. This 
breakdown will show only that the order 
originated with a Member of the House or 
Senate, 


Mr. MONRONEY. It has been sug- 
gested that the Government Printing 
Office—after this procedure has been 
installed and is operating—advise each 
committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and each joint commit- 
tee monthly of their printing charges for 
the previous month. Annually, the com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and House, and the Joint Committee on 
Printing will be furnished a breakdown 
of committees and other ordering sources 
in the House and Senate, and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. I believe the form 
prepared by the Government Printing 
Office to accomplish our objective is ade- 
quate, and I believe the monthly reports 
to the various committees will be in- 
formative and conducive to greater care 
in the ordering of printing. In the re- 
port which is before the Senate, the Joint 
Committee on Printing is requested to 
consider the feasibility of placing the 
committees of the Senate and House on 
an annual allowance for such printing, 
based, of course, upon the report of the 
Public Printer. 

For the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, the committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $5,829,000, 
the House allowance and the amount of 
the budget estimate. As indicated in the 
tabulation on page 4 of the report, earn- 
ings realized from the sale of documents 


for return to the U.S. Treasury were 
$6,703,282 in fiscal year 1964, which was 
an increase of $971,491 over the previous 
fiscal year. It was testified that sales 
for the current fiscal year are approxi- 
mately 15 percent ahead of fiscal year 
1964. 

With respect to the items relating to 
the operation and administration of the 
U.S. Senate, exclusive of the Senate 
Office Buildings and the Senate Garage, 
a total appropriation of $36,379,790 is 
recommended. This appropriation was 
not considered by the House, as I men- 
tioned earlier in this statement, but the 
amount is $1,545,220. over the 1965 ap- 
propriation and $512,895 over the 
amount requested in the budget. The 
table at the conclusion of the report de- 
tails the allocation of these funds to the 
particular account, but I will highlight 
for the convenience of the Senate a few 
of the items. 

There have been mandatory pay in- 
creases throughout this bill as Senators 
will appreciate, based either on the Pay 
Act of 1964 or on general wage-rate in- 
creases authorized in earlier legislation 
which requires that compensation of 
certain employees shall be adjusted from 
time to time as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest in accordance 
with prevailing rates. 

For the Office of the Sergeant at Arms, 
the committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $3,051,230. In connection 
with the evening opening of the Capitol 
Building, language and funds have been 
inserted in the bill providing for six ad- 
ditional attendants under this account— 
three for the men’s rooms and three for 
the ladies’ rooms in the Capitol. 

The committee has approved the em- 
ployment of one additional stenographer 
for the Office of the Legislative Counsel, 
for a total appropriation of $308,000. 

Miscellaneous items is a multipurpose 
general appropriation under the head, 
“Contingent expenses of the Senate.” 


Authorizations to make payments from 
the contingent fund not chargeable to the 
specific appropriations are paid from this 
appropriation. On page 6 of the commit- 
tee’s report is a tabulation which reflects 
the amounts carried in this bill under 
miscellaneous items. 

One of these is office expenses. For of- 
fice expenses in the home State of each 
Senator, the committee recommends that 
the allowance be increased from $150 per 
quarter for each Member to 8300 per 
quarter, or $1,200 per year. 

With reference to travel allowances, 
the present law permits each Senator 
two round trips, exclusive of mileage at 
the beginning and end of each session. 
The committee has inserted language in 
the bill increasing these round trips to 
six round trips per annum. 

The present law authorizes four round 
trips per year for staff members to the 
home State of the Senator, with a mile- 
age allowance of 10 centsa mile. For the 
staff members in the offices of Senators 
from States with a population of 10 mil- 
lion or more inhabitants—California, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, 
and Illinois—the number of these trips 
has been increased to 6 round trips a 
year. 

LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE ALLOWANCES 


I invite the Senate’s attention to page 
6 of the report, which outlines in some 
detail the proposal of the committee rela- 
tive to the long-distance telephone allow- 
ances. Briefly, the allowance has been 
increased from 160 calls and 800 minutes 
per month to 200 calls and 1,000 minutes 
per month for each Senator, with the ad- 
dition that Senators from the six largest 
States, recited above, will receive 50-per- 
cent additional, or 300 calls and 1,500 
minutes per month. Further, all calls are 
cumulative from month to month, but 
not to exceed one-half may be used in 
the first 6 months. 

The long-distance telephone allowance 
of $1,800 a year per Member, in addition 
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to the allowance based upon number of 
calls and number of minutes, has been 
increased to $2,200 a year per Member. 
This will afford to each Member an ad- 
ditional $400 per annum in telephone 
allowance. 

In addition to the foregoing, the com- 
mittee has also approved the optional 
telephone service—wide area telephone 
service—as explained in the report on 
page 7. I shall be pleased to answer any 
inquiries regarding this plan but, first, let 
me say that it will be necessary for the 
Sergeant at Arms to compute for each 
Senator the amount of his telephone 
allowance which will be available for the 
service should he elect to contract for it. 
Basically and simply stated, this is a 
leased-line service, based on rates sup- 
plied by the telephone company. Each 
Senator would surrender funds from his 
above-cited telephone allowances in 
order to subscribe to the service. It 
would, in essence, be a shared-line sys- 
tem, with at least two Senators joining 
in the contract. In other instances, three 
or even four Senators may find it feasible 
to surrender part of their allowances in 
order to participate in this plan. As the 
rates now stand, it would be prohibitive 
for one Senator to finance such an ar- 
rangement from his present allowances. 
I make the above statements simply to 
point out that this system will be a rea- 
sonable solution to a difficult problem in 
some areas of the country and not in 
others—mainly because of the locally 
controlled rates, tariffs, and allowances 
which apply in the particular areas. 
Under the WATS system, any two or 
more Senators, exclusive of those from 
Alaska and Hawaii, because such a sys- 
tem has not yet been extended to those 
States, may elect to participate. Calls 
can be made only on a one-way basis to 
any State in that WATS zone from the 
Washington office of the Senator partici- 
pating. The use of the line shall be 
controlled by the two or more Senators 
contracting for such a line. When the 
line is in use from one office, it automati- 
caily will be dead in the other offices. 
Under the committee language, it is 
purely a voluntary plan for Senators and 
if they avail themselves of it the charge 
will be made against their existing 
allowances. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have pre- 
pared, in conjunction with the remarks 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, a state- 
ment in explanation of the telephone 
allowances. If the Senator would not 
object, I should like to make the state- 
ment at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would welcome 
its appearance in the Record at this 
point as a further explanation of the 
arrangement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, the committee has in- 
creased the long-distance telephone al- 
lowance for Senators from 160 calls per 
month or 800 minutes to 200 calls or 
1,000 minutes. It is to be noted that the 
calls are allocated on an annual basis 
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rather than on a monthly basis with the 
stipulation that they may not exceed 
one-half of the total allowance during 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year. 

As written, the new language will pro- 
vide for a carryover from month to 
month of unused allowances. In addi- 
tion, six States with a population of 10 
million inhabitants or more will have an 
increased allowance for long-distance 
telephone service, 50 percent above the 
allowances for the other States. These 
six States are California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, and Illinois. 
They will receive total allowances pro- 
viding for 300 calls or 1,500 minutes a 
month with a carryover on a monthly 
basis. 

The long-distance telephone allow- 
ance which is in addition to that based 
upon number of calls and number of 
minutes, now set at $1,800 per year per 
member, has been changed to $2,200 per 
year per member. This will provide an 
additional $400 per annum in telephone 
allowances. 

The committee inserted language in 
the bill which would make it possible to 
have the Sergeant at Arms compute the 
maximum long-distance telephone al- 
lowance for any Senator. The allow- 
ance would be computed on a formula at 
the maximum rate with all calls consid- 
ered as being person-to-person from 
Washington, D.C., and terminating in 
the Senator’s State. Under this plan, a 
Senator may then request the Sergeant 
at Arms to contract for flat rate long- 
distance telephone service such as wide 
area telephone service. The contract 
costs under this plan would be charged 
against the Senator’s telephone allow- 
ance and in no event would the total cost 
of any contract service exceed the allow- 
ance of the Senator or group of Senators 
sharing the service. Excess costs would 
be billed to the Senator. 

The committee made an overall sur- 
vey of possible additional long-distance 
telephone service and found that wide 
area telephone service would be the most 
practical at the present time. Only 
those who indicate a desire to come un- 
der the service will be affected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY., Iryield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
this would not constitute additional serv- 
ice, but would mean that the amount 
allowed for long-distance calls may be 
used for this purpose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
But the bill in another section would in- 
crease the allowance for telephone calls. 
In the computing of these charges in 
connection with WATS the maximum 
would be allowed and a Senator might at 
his option, go along with another Sena- 
tor, or with two or more Senators, and 
lease one of the lines for their joint use, 
and he would be billed on his account. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would not consti- 
tute an extra charge to the Government? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; it would be 
the same as if the money were used for 
the regular, conventional service. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is an ad- 
ditional explanation, which I hope will 
be helpful. For every call a Senator 
uses on the new service, a deduction will 
be made from the regular telephone al- 
lowance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill provides 
an increase from 160 calls and 800 min- 
utes a month, to 200 calls and 1,000 min- 
utes a month, and also from $1,800 a year 
per Member to $2,200 a year per Member. 
This includes both the conventional and 
the new service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, if 
Senators use the number of calls that 
the Senator from Oklahoma indicates, 
whatever the cost, he could use a part 
of that amount in order to use the new 
service? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it correct that, 
allowances for telegrams and telephone 
calls that are not used are not charged 
to the Government? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Such amounts re- 
vert to the Treasury? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do I correctly 
understand that the unused allowances 
for stationery are the only amounts that 
do not revert to the Treasury? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr.ELLENDER. A Senator may keep 
that unused allowance, if he so desires? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; or apply it to 
other expenses, such as telephone or 
telegraph expenses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What does that 
mean? Must he use it strictly for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MONRONEY. For official busi- 
ness. 

a ELLENDER. Must he certify to 
3 MONRONEY. He must certify 
t. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where is there the 
provision for the obligation on his part 
to do that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It comes in the 
statement when he receives it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
all that a Senator need do when he gets 
notice from: the disbursing officer that 
not all of his $2,400 allowance has been 
used, is to apply for and receive the 
difference in cash. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; or he may 
apply it to other expenses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In my case, I do not 
use the entire 82,400. However, through 
a letter I wrote to the disbursing officer 
of the Senate, he returned to the Treas- 
ury approximately $1,400. Asa matter 
of fact, the exact amount was $1,462.29. 
I could have used that in any way that 
I saw fit, as I understand it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator would 
find that it required that the allowance 
be used on official business. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is any additional 
money provided for other than the one 
item that the Senator just mentioned for 
the legislative counsel? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The extra stenog- 
rapher for the legislative counsel? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We added that. 
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Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator has also 
added such employees as may be neces- 
sary to permit the use of the Capitol by 
visitors after hours. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad that the 
Senator raised that point. That provi- 
sion would allow us to hire these men 
from the Metropolitan Police Force, only 
during the period of time that the Capi- 
tol would be open. I believe that there 
would be 14 privates and 1 sergeant, to 
furnish the additional protection that 
would be needed within and outside the 
building to maintain order during the 
evening hours. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume they 
would be used during the tourist season. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The season would 
start at approximately Easter and close 
on Labor Day. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice on page 4 
of the report that the Secretary of the 
Senate is empowered to employ one chief 
reporter of debates at $24,024.40 gross 
per annum and seven reporters of de- 
bates. That would not mean additional 
reporters, would it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would not. All 
of the reporters affected by that lan- 
guage are today serving the Senate. It 
would merely remove the confusing sit- 
uation in which we had two heads of the 
office instead of one. This provision 
would authorize the selection of one prin- 
cipal reporter of debates, who would be 
the one to be held accountable by the 
Senate for the coverage of these debates. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That office would 
be placed under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Secretary of 
the Senate would have jurisdiction over 
them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He would have 
jurisdiction to designate the official re- 
porters. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Who had jurisdic- 
tion before? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Both of the Official 
Reporters were coequal. That led to 
some confusion in authority. We had 
been asked by several groups, the major- 
ity and minority leaders, and the Sen- 
ate members of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, to provide language to resolve 
this continuing difficulty which was oc- 
casioned by having more than one man 
responsible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand then that this would not constitute 
an increase in personnel? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. It would not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The only increase 
in personnel would be as to those em- 
ployees necessary to furnish services for 
tourists during a certain period of the 
year, and the secretary for the legis- 
lative counsel? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. There might be additional 
charwomen or service employees such 
as elevator operators. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. I 
noticed that the report mentioned that 
there would be an increase in salary for 
three laborers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect. Those laborers are on the payroll 
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at the present time. However, it is pro- 
posed that they be given a very slight 
increase. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
find any objection to language to the 
effect that any Senator who does not 
completely use his allowance for sta- 
tionery must return the unused por- 
tion to the Treasury, as is the case for 
long distance calls, telegrams, and other 
items? 

Mr. MONRONEY, I should be very 
happy to accept the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought that 
should have been done a long time ago. 
I understand that an amendment will 
be proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, 
President, I intend to offer such an 
amendment at a later time which I hope 
that the Senator in charge of the bill 
will accept. 

I feel that it is our responsibility to 
provide funds by which each Senator 
can finance the expenses necessary in 
order to conduct the official duties of his 
office; however, I believe that we should 
make it very clear that in no event can 
any of these funds which are not used, 
revert to Senators. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma confirms that opin- 
ion. In the case of postage stamps I 
notice that under the existing law the 
amount provided for is $610, and the bill 
would increase that amount to $800, with 
an additional $200 increase for those 
Senators who serve from west of the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No por- 
tion of that amount would be available 
except for official business. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No por- 
tion of that amount could revert to the 
use of a Senator unless it were used for 
conduct of the official business of his 
office. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstand that six trips back home would 
be allowed for the employees of each 
office representing the larger States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Six trips would be 
allowed staff for the States which have 
a population of over 10 million. 

Mr. of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Six staff trips 
would not be allowed for Senators from 
small States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, and I agree. I happen to be 
from a small State which is so close that 
we do not even need the provision for 
four trips. However, I recognize that 
many from the larger States need that 
provision. I shall support that provi- 
sion; however, to keep the record 
straight, this would not be a provision 
for six trips for each employee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would be the 
total for the office. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. During 
the fiscal year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. During the fiscal 
year, the office of each Senator from 
States with a population in excess of 10 
million would be allowed 6 trips. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
would be for those Senators represent- 
ing a State which has a population of 
over 10 million. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In each 
instance the employee who returned to 
the home State must be on official busi- 
ness and in the discharge of his official 
duties. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. That must be vouchered on a 
regular voucher. 

Mr.. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
same thing would be true in the case of 
telephone calls, as the senior Senator 
from Louisiana has pointed out. Tele- 
phone calls would be paid for by the Gov- 
ernment out of the allowance only to the 
extent that such calls were made in the 
course of official business. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. If the allowance is not com- 
pletely used, it would revert to the 
Treasury. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It 
would automatically revert. 

Mr. MONRONEY.. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The provision for these telephone 
calls would be continuing, from 1 month 
to another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So if a small 
amount were used in 1 month and a 
much larger amount in the next month, 
it would balance out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I under- 
stand that, but during the fiscal year 
they balance out. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But in 
all instances payment is available to 
Senators for official calls made by the 
Senator or his staff. All personal calls 
would have to be paid for by the parties 
making them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If aman 
were to make a personal call he must 
reimburse the Sergeant at Arms for such 
call. This is the law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
the stationery fund is the only fund pro- 
vided for in the bill under which the 
funds might revert to the Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The cash refund is 
supposed to go for official business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sup- 
posed to, that is. I have an amendment 
which I shall offer soon that I hope the 
Senator in charge of the bill will accept. 
I believe that we should spell out very 
clearly that this fund would be in the 
same category as the other funds. 

My amendment reads: 

Provided, That hereafter any amounts not 
utilized by Senators for the purchase of 
stationery for strictly official business from 
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the Senate Stationery Room at the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year for which provided 
shall revert to the Treasury by withdrawal 
from the stationery revolving fund, 


I shall send this amendment to the 
desk at the appropriate time. I hope the 
Senate will accept it. It will make sure 
that all these funds are used only for 
the purpose spelled out as being the in- 
tention in the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have said that I 
would accept the amendment. 

May I complete my statement first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise Senators that the com- 
mittee amendments must be disposed of 
before the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware can be offered. 

Mr, MONRONEY. I will yield as soon 
as I complete my statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am a little con- 
cerned by what I have heard. While I am 
willing to limit the stationery account in 
the way the Senator has suggested, my 
understanding has been that such mat- 
ters as subscriptions to papers to keep 
one advised and to know what is going on 
in one’s State, in order to properly repre- 
sent his State, was as much covered as 
buying the paper on which a Senator cor- 
responded with individuals who ap- 
proached him from his State, and that 
applies to trade journals from particu- 
lar trade organizations in one’s State. 
In particular, I have in mind agricul- 
tural journals because they keep a Sen- 
ator advised about what his people want 
and what are necessary activities in his 
State. 

I am seeking to have the RECORD re- 
flect what the able chairman thinks 
about the inclusion within the scope of 
the stationery allowance of such items as 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would require an 
amendment to the amendment to do 
that, because it would be strictly pro- 
hibited under the amendment to be of- 
fered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware, which both the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] and I have agreed to accept. It 
could be voted on as an amendment, but 
under the amendment before us it would 
not be possible to subscribe—the way I 
read the language—to newspapers or 
other publications as a result of this 
language. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the Sena- 
tor a further question? I believe the 
practice I have commented upon has 
been a rather general practice under 
existing law. What is the difference be- 
tween existing law and the amendment 
that is proposed? I know of no better 
way in which a Senator can keep in 
touch with the people of his own State, 
or a more comparable way of actual cor- 
respondence with individuals and or- 
ganizations, than the course which I 
have referred to and which I understand 
has been generally followed by Members 
of the Senate. 

I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. I have no objection to the con- 
tinuation of the present practice. But I 
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would like to have the Senator differ- 
entiate between what is provided under 
existing law and what would happen 
under the proposed amendment relat- 
ing to the stationery allowance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This language 
would refer to stationery which must be 
purchased for official business and pur- 
chased at the Senate stationery room. 
At the end of the fiscal year, whatever 
funds were unused would revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is what the 
amendment provides. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is what the 
amendment provides. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What does the pres- 
ent law provide? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It must be used 
by a Senator for official business, for 
such matters as the Senator mentioned, 
or other accounts or other charges. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have just 
talked with Mr. Brenkworth, the finan- 
cial clerk, and he says there is nothing 
in the law on this subject. If a Senator 
does not choose to use all of his station- 
ery allowance, and it is not used for 
newspapers, it is up to the Senator to de- 
cide how he uses it. That is what the 
law on the fund is at the present time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the Sena- 
tor if that is not just as logical a way for 
a Senator to keep up with matters in 
his State as correspondence with indi- 
viduals or organizations, which is cer- 
tainly covered by the stationery fund? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
the Senator. All I am trying to point 
out is that there is nothing in the law 
at the present time, pro or con. If the 
Senator wants to revise the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware to state 
that the fund may be used for that pur- 
pose, I am sure, as one Senator, I would 
have no objection, but I do not think it 
would be a good amendment of the law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, very obviously the amend- 
ment would strike everything except ac- 
tual purchases of stationery at one place; 
namely, the Senate stationery room. Of 
course, we all have home offices in our 
own States and have occasion to buy sup- 
plies there from time to time, and I sup- 
pose most of us have regarded this fund 
as available to be used for subscriptions 
to newspapers and trade papers, which 
certainly could be regarded as much 
business as correspondence with indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

I have no formula to propose, but I was 
asking the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee and the acting minority 
leader if they would agree that the 
amendment would amend existing law as 
regards its application to the matters I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. MONRONEY. From the colloquy 
the Senator has just had with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], who quoted from the financial 
clerk of the Senate, Mr. Brenkworth, 
these funds have not been limited in the 
past to stationery. I would say the pro- 
posed amendment does change existing 
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law. I had always thought it was up to 
the Senator to expend it as he thought 
best. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If a Senator re- 
garded furnishing information to himself 
and his staff, through papers which he 
felt representative of the various activi- 
ties in his State, to which papers he sub- 
scribed, if there was a balance left in the 
funds after paying for supplies in the 
stationery room, would he regard it as 
something to which the balance could be 
so applied? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Under the law, the 
Senator said it could be so applied. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEYN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I recog- 
nize the validity of what the Senator has 
argued. Iam not raising that point, but 
under existing law the Senator will find 
that a Senator must pay for such period- 
icals out of his own funds. It is not pro- 
vided for by law. If the Senator wants 
to do what he says he wants to do the law 
should be amended. My amendment 
does not change the existing law one iota 
as to what can be done. It does provide 
that stationery funds are to be spent for 
stationery supplies and not for other 
items not considered as office supplies. 
Sometimes we provide funds for various 
agencies to buy periodicals or news- 
papers, but we set it out as such in the 
law. So it would require an amendment 
of the law to do what the Senator from 
Florida is advocating. 

AllI am saying is that this fund, which 
is the stationery fund for the purpose of 
paying for office supplies, used in the dis- 
charge of the duties of our office, should 
be confined to the purpose for which it 
was intended; namely, stationery. If we 
apply it for additional uses, let us do so 
by law. That is all I was trying to say. 

No Member of the Senate should be 
allowed to make a profit out of one of 
these office allowances. 

This amendment makes no changes in 
existing law at all. It may change the 
practice, but I do not believe it will 
change the law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Delaware that if it is the 
will of the Senate that we provide for 
the publications necessary in Senators’ 
offices, a line item in the appropriation 
bill could be added for that purpose The 
way the Senator’s amendment now reads, 
I believe that it would not fall within the 
purview of the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is the point I am making. I recognize 
that if Senators wish to they can do it 
as another item in the bill. However, 
such authorization has not therstofore 
been given in any prior year, nor is it 
in the appropriation bill. There has 
never been such an authorization for the 
Senate. This amendment may be chang- 
ing the practice, but not the law. 

The law never intended that we get a 
kickback on our stationery allowance. 

I believe that the amendment should 
be accepted as is, and then if the Sen- 
ate wishes to go further it can put in a 
line item. If it is put in as new author- 
ity it should be spelled out with cer- 
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tain limitations. At present, there is no 
limitation. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to ex- 
press my great appreciation for the 
changes which the committee has rec- 
ommended. 

Last year, I made six trips to Alaska, 
and I paid for four of them myself. 
Also, we have to use airmail exclusively 
because Alaska is so distant. 

There is one question I should like 
to ask the Senator from Oklahoma. Why 
have staff trips been increased only in 
the larger States? It seems to me it is 
as important for smaller States to have 
their staff members get back home as for 
the larger States. ican understana why 
there would be a distinction in certain 
other categories, but in the matter of 
staff trips it does not seem to me there 
should be any differentiation between 
large and small States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The reason is that 
the workload in the larger States is much 
greater than in the smaller States. We 
allow four round trips for staff members 
to all Senators. There was a request for 
increases in this amount by many Sena- 
tors, most of whom fell within the larger 
State category, and it was felt that we 
could help to alleviate the difficulty 
within the larger States by granting two 
additional trips to staff members. 

Mr. GRUENING. If the Senator will 
yield further, there is a geographical 
factor which comes home to those of us 
who live in the distant States. If the 
Senator from Colorado returns home, 
he satisfies the requirements by going 
to the metropolis, the capital of Colorado, 
which is Denver; and the same would 
be true of the Senator from Utah who 
would be satisfying the requirements by 
going to Salt Lake City. It might also 
be true in the case of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. But when we travel to 
Alaska, we are only half way there, at 
Denver, Salt Lake City, or Oklahoma 
City. We still have that much more 
distance to travel, after leaving Wash- 
ington, to reach the first point, Ketchi- 
kan, to Nome, to Anchorage, to Fair- 
banks. It would seem to me that the 
geographical factor might well be con- 
sidered, in addition to the population 
factor. I am hopeful that, if Senators 
would not object, we might accept an 
amendment which would increase the 
total number of staff trips for all Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This point was 
discussed carefully and at length. Let 
me say to the Senator from Alaska, there 
was reluctance even to increase the staff 
trips at all. We wished to hold it to 
four, as it was in the past. However, 
because of the conditions which seem 
to be strongly pressing in the larger 
States, those States having difficulty in 
assembling a staff to deal with the many 
problems confronting them, we did vote 
for 6 trips for States over 10 million 
population. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there 
is one point in connection with this col- 
loquy that will come up when the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware is considered. 

I believe a clarifying statement should 
appear in the Recor at this time. The 
general public, in reading the colloquy 
which has just taken place on the floor 
of the Senate, may be led to assume that 
a large number of Senators—there may 
be some, at least—are drawing an excess 
from their stationery allowance and 
using it for such purposes as they deem 
proper. I believe that certain facts 
should be made plain at this point. 

As a Member of the House 16 years 
ago, I started to make regular biweekly 
reports to my constituents. At that 
time there probably were not more than 
a dozen Members of the House—and I 
doubt if there were a half dozen Mem- 
bers of the Senate—who sent out these 
reports. 

That custom has grown, until now I 
am quite sure a very large number— 
probably more than a majority—of the 
Members of the Senate, and perhaps also 
of the House, make a practice of sending 
regular newsletters or reports, or what- 
ever they choose to call them, informing 
their constituents of what is taking 
place in Congress, and other information 
of general interest. 

These reports, it should be noted, are 
scrutinized by the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate—and I believe this is true 
also of the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House—before they are permitted to go 
through the folding rooms, to be folded 
and sent out. If any personal political 
appeals are contained in the reports, or 
matters that can be construed to be a 
personal political appeal—I am not talk- 
ing about issues between the parties— 
they are returned to the Senator. The 
Senator cannot.send them out unless he 
chooses to make the statement in the 
form of a speech on the floor and then 
sends it out as a matter appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ; 

In my opinion, this is a very necessary 
and beneficial custom indulged in by the 
Members of Congress, to keep their con- 
stituents informed, other than by a set 
speech appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Up until World War II, in addition to 
the stationery allowance, a Member of 
Congress could be supplied with offset 
printing paper and envelopes without 
limit, so long as he used the supply for 
certain frankable material. For pur- 
poses of economy and conserving the use 
of the mails, and for other purposes, at 
the time of World War II that allowance 
was very much limited, or entirely ended. 
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After World War II we were allowed 
10,000 sheets of offset printing paper and 
10,000 envelopes each month. Isend out 
almost 100,000 every 2 weeks, or about 
180,000 a month. Everything over that 
allowance we must buy and pay for, and 
we must produce the money for it out of 
our own pockets. 

Through the very generous efforts. of 
the distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], and I believe with 
the cooperation of the distinguished ma- 
jority and minority leaders, some time 
ago that was increased to 15,000 sheets 
and 15,000 envelopes a month. That still 
is a drop in the bucket for those of us who 
are sending out these reports. We are 
allowed 15,000 a month. In my case I 
send out over 180,000 a month. Other 
Senators from large States undoubtedly 
send out more. Not only have I never 
drawn any money from the stationery 
account, or used any of it to subscribe to 
newspapers or periodicals, or to pay for 
television tapes or radio tapes, but my 
stationery allowance is exhausted in the 
third month of each session. After that 
I pay personally for all the stationery 
that I use. 

I am not complaining about that. I 
would be delighted to see an amendment 
adopted to make it impossible for any 
Senator—and I cannot imagine that 
many would wish to do it—to withdraw 
cash from the stationery account. I 
would like to see the limits of the sta- 
tionery allowance raised in order that 
such stationery as Senators need, and is 
actually used for legitimate and legal 
purposes, may be made available for 
their use. 

The only reason I bring this up, to ex- 
plain it at this time, and to have it ap- 
pear in the colloquy, is so that the public 
reading this colloquy will not get the idea 
that in general Senators are using their 
stationery allowance for purposes for 
which it was not designed, but are using 
it so as to enable them to have the neces- 
sary paper and envelopes to deal with 
their official business and to deal with 
the legitimate and proper needs of their 
constituents. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. My paper allowance is used up 
months before the end of the fiscal 
year. I must dig down for hundreds cf 
dollars, out of my pocket, or raise the 
money or borrow it or take it out of my 
salary, in order to pay for the stationery. 
I have reduced my communications with 
my constituents. The allowance is 
totally inadequate for a Senator who rep- 
resents a State with 10% million in- 
habitants. I have never had a surplus. 
I have always had to raise the money to 
meet the very necessary paper require- 
ments in order to communicate with my 
constituents. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to read the definition of the word “sta- 
tionery” from Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, the Merriam Web- 
ster Dictionary, which is found in the 
anteroom of the Senate, to make clear 
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what is involved in the mere use of the 
word “stationery.” 

The word “stationery,” as a noun, is 
defined in this dictionary—and I believe 
this is a sound definition—as follows: 

The articles usually sold by stationers, 
as paper, pens, ink, pencils, blank books. 


So it is not merely a paper allowance 
about which we are talking; it is the 
allowance for all correspondence. I 
recognize it as such. If the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee recognizes 
it otherwise, I hope that he will correct 
me, or at least will indicate his own 
views. 

Second. It seems to me that ordinary 
correspondence is no more necessary 
for keeping of a Senator and his staff 
advised about what goes on in his State 
than other matters which I have men- 
tioned earlier in the debate. I am think- 
ing particularly about the daily news- 
papers of a State, the more important 
weekly newspapers of a State, and the 
trade papers in the agricultural indus- 
try and in other industries of a State. 

I mention also the fact, as stated in the 
amendment, that the stationery allow- 
ance would be applicable only to sta- 
tionery purchased from the Senate sta- 
tionery office. My own custom—and I 
do not know what the custom of other 
Senators has been—was to purchase as 
supplies are needed. When I am at home 
for an ordinary vacation in the office 
which the Goverrment furnishes me 
there, I do not write up to Washington 
to buy a typewriter ribbon or to get car- 
bon sheets or to get seconds or thirds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). Will the Senator suspend? 
There are too many conferences going on 
around the walls of the Chamber. Every 
staff member and employee of the Senate 
who is not now actively working with a 
Senator on the proposed legislation will 
retire from the Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to hear what is going on 
occasionally. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the instructions of the Chair to 
see that the Chamber is cleared of un- 
necessary staff members who are holding 
conferences in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not tried to 
keep up with how much I pay out when I 
am at home, for typewriter ribbons, pens, 
ink, and postage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The staff mem- 
ber to whom I am pointing in the middle 
of the wall will leave the Senate Cham- 
ber. When the Chair asks for order, he 
means to have it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think it is 
necessary or advisable to put any such 
duty upon a Senator. 

I do not believe the Senator will say 
that a Senator’s time is well spent in 
keeping up with such minor expenditures 
as those of the type which I have men- 
tioned. Neither do I believe it is ad- 
visable or necessary for a Senator to 
have to keep up with his payments for 
subscriptions to daily newspapers and 
other publications, such as trade papers, 
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to which he subscribes, not at one time, 
but along during the year as bills reach 
him and as he pays them. 

I would not like to come to the stage 
at which small minute bookkeeping of 
that kind was expected to be taken out 
of a Senator's time, which I believe is a 
good deal more valuable than to justify 
such a course. 

Third. Frankly, I have had a small 
margin each year out of my stationery 
allowance which has been charged only 
at the Stationery Office of the Senate. I 
have known when I received the allow- 
ance that it would not nearly compensate 
me for what I had paid out, either at 
home on similar expenditures, or for ex- 
penditures such as subscriptions to 
newspaper and trade journals. If it is 
necessary for us to do a thing of that 
kind, perhaps we could assign someone in 
our office—though I call attention to the 
fact that a person of that type in a 
Senate office would not be apt to be one 
of those at home with the Senator in his 
home office when he is there. 

It seems to me that we are talking 
about a great deal of minute material 
which should not take the time of the 
Senate on the floor of the Senate, much 
less the time of Senators in accounting. 

I wish to say for the Recorp that such 
small balances as I have drawn out of 
my stationery account each year cus- 
tomarily have not begun to compensate 
me for what I paid out in subscriptions 
of the type I have mentioned and for 
items of the type I have mentioned at 
home. 

When I reach the point where I feel 
like I must be governed by such minute 
directions as that which would be given 
here, if the amendment is adopted, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall follow the 
amendment and pay all the rest out of 
my own pocket. That is all right. But 
it is not fair, and it is particularly unfair 
to Senators who represent large States, 
like the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], who has just spoken. He has 
made it very clear, if I correctly under- 
stood him, that his complete allowance 
is insufficient to cover his purchase of 
paper and other stationery supplies at 
the Senate Stationery Office. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure there is a 
vast difference between that sort of mat- 
ter and that which affects our distin- 
guished friend, whose honesty I always 
recognize, and whose good judgment I 
nearly always recognize, my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILIAMSI, who represents a 
State smaller in size than my home 
county, 1 of the 67 counties in Florida, 
and smaller in population than about 10 
of the Florida counties, 1 at a time. 

One cannot liken the expense to which 
Senators go, either in taking care of 
ordinary correspondence, which would 
not be involved in this question at all, or 
in taking care of other questions which I 
think are more necessary for Senators 
to keep advised about, and to keep their 
staff advised about, in the case of Sen- 
ators representing sizable States. My 
own State is not one of the largest, but 
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it has 6 million people. I do not believe 
that the one yardstick, either as to 
what will be covered or as to the amount, 
is a reasonable measure to prescribe here. 

Mr. President, I shall not suggest any 
amendment because I think the question 
involved is too small to justify that kind 
of action. But I am calling attention to 
what I believe is a manifest lack of wis- 
dom in the pending amendment. 

I believe I state with complete good 
confidence that it is as much the duty of 
a Senator to be kept advised, either 
through editorial comment or newspaper 
report comment, of what is going on in 
the various sections of his State, as it is 
for him to answer his correspondence, 
which generally comes from single indi- 
viduals or sometimes from organized 
groups. 

I call attention to the fact that a great 
many of us are not merely a few miles 
from our home State, as is the case of 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. Undoubtedly he can go back and 
forth to his State every weekend, and 
perhaps more often. But most of us live 
at great distances from our States. 

I am particularly in sympathy with 
the statement made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alaska a few min- 
utes ago about the problems which con- 
front Senators from that State. In that 
instance, they are problems of travel. 
I hope that we shall not make the mis- 
take of adding to the bill an amendment 
which would either subject us to petty 
bookkeeping or question the judgment 
and integrity of Senators who have cus- 
tomarily, as Iam sure others have done, 
drawn small expenses remaining to them 
out of the stationery fund with complete 
knowledge that they were not being 
really compensated therefor in connec- 
tion with their efforts to keep in touch 
with their people back home. 

I hope that the Senate will not adopt 
such an amendment, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oklahoma has the 
floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Florida has 
completed his statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am through; I 
would be glad to yield to any Senator 
whom the Senator from Oklahoma might 
designate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in reply to the Senator from Florida, I 
should like to say, first, that the appro- 
priation for stationery is $255,600, which 
is the same as last year. Our subcom- 
mittee; of which the Senator from Okla- 
homa is the chairman and of which I am 
the senior minority member, has not 
studied the subject. So far as I know, it 
did not come before us until we reached 
the floor of the Senate today. At the 
present time I would call one more fact 
to the attention of the Senate. This 
question will not arise again until next 
July 1, 1966. We are already through 
with fiscal year 1965. The question will 
not come up until the last of June 1966. 
So we have really a year before the ques- 
tion will come up for full action. 
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Of 100 Members of the Senate, and the 
Vice President, 28 reported no expenses 
at all; 73 reported balances totaling 
$66,389.01. 

It amounts to an average of $909.43 a 
person. 

As I see it, we can do one of three 
things today, because this is a matter 
which concerns the internal affairs of 
the Senate. We can adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware or 
reject it. The Senator from Oklahoma 
and I, as senior members of the subcom- 
mittee, have agreed to accept the amend- 
ment, so we would vote in favor of the 
amendment. 

Second, we can vote for the Williams 
amendment and then insert a new line 
item of whatever amount the Senate 
judges is proper—$200, $250, $300, or 
more. I would hesitate to provide more, 
because the additional appropriation 
would be approximately $25,000, if we 
provided $250 for each Senator. 

Third, we could provide language in 
the report to direct the financial clerk of 
the Senate, Mr. Brenkworth, and mem- 
bers of the committee and its staff to ex- 
amine into the subject and include an 
amount in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill next January. I wish to em- 
phasize as strongly as I can that this 
question will not come up again until 
July 1, 1966. 

My personal judgment is that we 
should adopt language, either in a sepa- 
rate resolution or in a part of the com- 
mittee report—the latter, in my opinion, 
would be the better way—asking that 
Mr. Brenkworth or the committee, 
through Mr. Brenkworth, submit a rec- 
ommendation next January, when the 
supplemental budget will be before us. 

So we can either adopt the Williams 
amendment or reject it; we can insert 
a new line item after adopting the Wil- 
liams amendment; or we can provide 
language in the bill to require the sub- 
committee to study the question and 
make a report next January. 

Our committee, to the best of my 
knowledge, had not considered the sub- 
ject until the bill came to the floor of 
the Senate this year. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield first to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I much prefer the 
course suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I am perfectly willing 
to have the subject studied. I am per- 
fectly willing to abide by any informed, 
deliberate expression of the Senate on 
this question. 

I do not believe the proposed amend- 
ment has been subjected to any study, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts has in- 
dicated. It seems to me that since this is 
legislation, the appropriate action would 
be to make a point of order which I shall 
be ready to do after there has been full 
discussion. A resolution could then be 
offered or wording provided in the report, 
with the language agreed upon, that 
would require a study of this subject, both 
5 Brenkworth and by the com- 

ee. 
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I invite attention to the fact that this 
language would not be applicable to the 
fiscal year that is being financed by this 
appropriation bill, if I correctly inter- 
pret the language. Is that the under- 
Standing of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the stationery allowances 
for 1965 are exhausted. That budget 
ended on July 1 of this year. So the 
question will not arise on that item. The 
question would arise, of course, if Sena- 
tor WILIA S of Delaware’s amendment 
were placed in the bill and took effect 
next June, when the present fiscal year 
ended. That is why I believe the ques- 
tion should be studied and a report made 
in January. But I emphasize that the 
Senator from Oklahoma and I have 
agreed to accept the Williams amend- 
ment, if it is put to a vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to yield the 
floor. I shall make a point of order at 
the appropriate time, because what is 
being proposed is legislation that has not 
been studied. It is proposed to be placed 
on an appropriation bill without study. 
The course suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts is a much more 
deliberate and effective way of handling 
the matter through Mr. Brenkworth and 
the committee between now and the 
early part of next year. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I shall 
raise a point of order at the appropriate 
time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as I understand, the Senator from Okla- 
homa has the floor. Will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 
If so, to whom? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall first yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS. The only suggestion I have 
to make is that this amendment, on the 
surface, is apparently the result of a 
discussion on the floor and is quite con- 
troversial. My opinion is that the man- 
ager of the bill and the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] accepted the amendment with- 
out realizing that it might have a far- 
reaching effect. For that reason, I re- 
spectfully suggest to the manager of the 
bill and the Senator from Massachusetts 
that the further consideration of this 
subject be delayed until the committee 
itself can study it and determine exactly 
what the consequence will be. 

During my experience in the House 
and also my service in the Senate, I have 
used my stationery allowance for many 
items other than for the purchase of let- 
terheads and envelopes that I use for my 
correspondence. It had always been my 
impression that this fund was intended 
for the purchase of the various supplies 
that are used in my office. 

Also, as does the Senator from Florida, 
I use the fund to pay for subscriptions to 
newspapers and for circulars I must use 
in my official capacity as a Member of 
the Senate. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
delayed until a study can be made. I 
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do not know whether there is any wide- 
spread abuse of the fund. That has 
never been said. So before the Senate 
accepts a nit-picking amendment, I sug- 
gest that a study be made, because this 
is nothing more than the result of an 
idea that some Senator is misusing some 
of his funds. If there is any proof of 
misuse, let us bring it out on the Senate 
floor. If the author of the amendment 
knows of some abuse, let him bring it to 
the table, so that we may discuss it. If 
there is any real reason, let him give the 
reason for the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, as is 
the case everywhere, I suppose, life here 
sometimes is a joyous affair; sometimes 
it is obstinate. Most of the receipts are 
returned when the time comes for re- 
turn. 

Often when I have received the news- 
letter of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
it has made my day lighter. When he has 
sent me his newsletter he has wasted 
paper, I suppose, that should be going to 
a constituent in New Hampshire. Never- 
theless, I am glad he sends me the letter. 
I have been a close student of the Cotton 
newsletter and an attentive reader of it 
for many years. I was placed on the 
subscription list long before either of us 
came to the Senate from the House. It 
is one of the most useful and best-in- 
formed letters that is produced any- 
where. 

My office, also, issues a newsletter, not 
biweekly as does the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but every week while Con- 
gress is in session. It is considerably 
longer, generally, than that published 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. It 
ranges from 4 pages to 14. It is sent 
widely throughout Alaska. I am told it 
is considered an objective production, 
one entirely devoid of politics, as is also 
the case with the newsletter of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

I come from the largest State, in size, 
in the Union; but I also come from the 
State having the smallest population. It 
might be assumed that my stationery al- 
lowance would be used very little and 
that large sums of money would accu- 
mulate for whatever disposal I chose to 
make of them under existing law. How- 
ever, that is not the case. 

The fact is that my stationery account 
was exhausted either in April or May of 
this year, and from then until July 1 I 
was digging into my pocket, probably 
not to the extent that the Senator from 
Texas had to do, but more than I wanted 
to; and long before then, I had almost 
to beg—almost to get down on my hands 
and knees—to get a pencil in my own 
office. Stationery and other equipment 
was being doled out sparingly. 

I see no need whatsoever for this 
amendment. I believe that Senators can 
be trusted to use the funds that are 
granted to them as they are supposed to 
do, and as I believe they have done. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr.BASS. Mr. President, I know that 
several Members of this distinguished 
body can afford to pay for the cost of 
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everything that is needed, in addition to 
the printing of stationery. However, 
there are some Senators, this Senator in- 
cluded, who do not have the personal 
funds with which to pay for everything 
that must be purchased. I do not want 
to see the U.S. Senate become a rich 
man’s club. If that were to happen, I 
would have to retire. 

When we have restrictions to provide 
that a Senator cannot use an allowance 
such as this to pay for subscriptions to 
newspapers from his home State, type- 
writer ribbons, pencils, pens, ink, and 
other items, and that a Senator must 
pay for such items out of his own funds, 
then we provide that a Senator before he 
comes to the Senate must have a slush 
fund of money accumulated through 
private enterprise or through a political 
fund. 

I happen to have no sucn fund to rely 
upon. I believe that the amendment is 
a reflection on the integrity of the Sen- 
ate in its discrimination to use properly 
the funds that are expended in the run- 
ning of an office. 

I believe that if the Senator in charge 
of the bill and others agree to accept 
such an amendment, there should be a 
rollcall and Senators should be permitted 
to say whether they want the U.S. Sen- 
ate to pay for the expense of operating a 
Senator’s office, or whether individual 
Senators should pay for such items. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. It is academic because my funds 
are exhausted. I find that it would be of 
little consequence to me personally, if 
the amendment were to be adopted. The 
Senator from New Hampshire might 
chop me off, and I would not want that 
to happen, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for yielding. 

My amendment is not subject to a 
point of order. It is a proviso and re- 
striction. Therefore, I do not think that 
@ point of order is valid. 

In connection with the question as to 
the need for money to cover newspaper 
subscriptions and such things, I believe 
that if it is determined that these items 
should be paid from appropriations, the 
law must first be amended. 

Title 2, section 41, of the code provides: 

Newspapers. No Member or Delegate is en- 
titled to any allowance for newspapers. 


That is the law now. 

If we were to agree to this amendment 

we would not be prohibiting anything 
that is not already prohibited today 
under the existing law except the draw- 
ing out of the unexpended balance in 
cash. 
I recognize that I come from a smaller 
State. I pointed out earlier in a colloquy 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana 
that I would support the provisions in the 
bill which provide for the necessary in- 
creases to those who represent larger 
States if the provision contained in the 
bill is not adequate to pay for the neces- 
sary discharge of the duties of those 
Members. 
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I shall support such an increase when 
it is shown to be necessary. Under no 
circumstances do we want the Senate to 
become a rich man’s club in which only 
individuals who can afford to underwrite 
the cost of running their offices can af- 
ford to serve as Senators. 

I believe that reasonable and neces- 
sary expenses in the discharge of the 
duties of operating an office—whether 
the man comes from Florida, Texas, 
California, or any other of the larger 
States—should be taken care of. 

I have always supported and shall con- 
tinue to support the requests of Mem- 
bers from these larger States who need 
@ larger allowance than they now re- 
ceive. But if they do not need it, they 
should not be able to get a cash refund. 

The allowance for stationery for each 
Member of Congress, without regard to 
the size of the State, is $2,400. 

All that the amendment provides is 
that if the Members do not need this 
amount or if it is not used for the pur- 
pose for which it is appropriated it shall 
revert to the U.S. i 

What is wrong with that argument? 

Under the present law, he can draw the 
unexpended balance and put it in his 
pocket as extra income should he so 
desire. A Senator should not accept the 
money and use it at his discretion for 
some other unrelated item. 

If Senators need additional money for 
office expenses, let us provide for that 
and increase the amount. When such an 
increase is necessary I shall support it. 

The allowance for telephone and other 
items is larger than some of us need but 
there is no loss entailed here. If this 
allowance is not used it reverts to the 
Treasury. As the Senator from Florida 
pointed out, Delaware is very close to 
Washington. I mentioned that before. 

In my case, the same thing is true with 
relation to airmail stamps. Yet I shall 
support the bill which would provide for 
increasing the amount for the purchase 
of airmail stamps from $610 to $800 for 
all Members, and an additional $200 for 
Members who come from west of the Mis- 
sissippi. I shall support that provision 
because it represents no cost when such 
an amount is not needed and used. 
Senators from the Far Western and Mid- 
western States and particularly those 
from Alaska and Hawaii need to use 
more airmail stamps. 

The mail does not get to my State 
much quicker by airmail than by reg- 
ular mail. For this reason I use a 
negligible amount of airmail stamps. 
I seldom use them unless the letter is 
to go to some other part of the country. 
When the allowance is not expended it 
does not revert to me. That is as it 
should be. For this reason, whether it 
is $600 or $800 makes no difference. I 
doubt if I use $20 worth of airmail 
stamps in a calendar year, I would not 
be surprised if the amount were con- 
siderably less than that. 

There would be nothing lost in such a 
case. However, if the unexpended por- 
tion of the $800 a year were to revert 
to me it would then make a difference. 
This should be the case on all allow- 
ances. It must be expended for the 
purpose for which it was appropriated. 
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All that my amendment would provide 
is that if we do not use this allowance 
for any purpose other than that for 
which it was appropriated it must revert 
to the Treasury of the United States 
at the end of the fiscal year, rather than 
go to the Member of Congress. 

As to the argument that this measure 
has not been studied, I point out that 
it has been studied repeatedly. The 
same question arose in 1957. The ques- 
tion has arisen in numerous instances 
since. 

In 1957 I was advised by the Treasury 
Department that I was delinquent in 
paying tax on the unexpended balance 
of the stationery allowance. If I recall 
correctly, it was claimed that I should 
pay tax on about $1,500 for that cal- 
endar year. This represented the un- 
spent balance on my stationery allow- 
ance for that year. 

I pointed out that I had not claimed 
the balance; that I would not accept it; 
that I did not need it, I never claimed 
it, and, so far as I was concerned, it was 
the money of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

It was then ruled that because the 
money was there if I wanted to claim it 
I had to pay a tax on it. The argument 
advanced was—not take the $1,500 and 
spend it for personal items. 

There was an exchange of correspond- 
ence, and ultimately that ruling was 
reversed. The Comptroller General 
ruled that not only did I not have to take 
the money but also I had no right to 
take it unless it were expended to defray 
the expenses of running my senatorial 
office. That closed that matter. We 
have had no controversy since, and I 
have been permitted to leave the unex- 
pended balance in the Treasury each 
year. 

I recognize that the mere fact that I 
do not use all of the allowance does not 
mean that I am any more frugal than 
other Senators who represent larger 
States. They must use a larger allow- 
ance. If the $1,800 or $2,400 provided 
for in the bill is not adequate to take 
care of the official business in writing 
the Senator’s constituents the appropria- 
tion should be increased in those in- 
stances. - 

But in cases where Senators are not 
now using all of their allotment why 
should they claim the difference? 

There is nothing wrong with my 
amendment. This amendment would not 
change the existing law. The amend- 
ment would provide that we could only 
use the $2,400 for the purpose for which 
it was appropriated, and that is for sta- 
tionery—or office supplies—from the sta- 
tionery store, and for stationery—or of- 
fice supplies—to be used in our offices for 
the official discharge of our duties. 

With or without this amendment we 
have no right under the existing law to 
use the stationery allowance for the pur- 
pose of merely purchasing periodicals 
and newspapers. I quote the law. 

Title II, section 41, reads: 

Newspapers. No Member or Delegate is en- 
titled to any allowances for newspapers. 

If the Senate wants to change that 
provision or repeal that section of the 
law we should pass a bill designed to do 
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whatever the Senate decides should be 
done. But, until such time as it has been 
repealed, I do not think we can appro- 
priate for that particular purpose. 

Mr. President, I make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Have 
the committee amendments been agreed 
to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The committee 
amendments have not yet been agreed 
to. I would like to complete my state- 
ment and have the amendments agreed 
to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
wait until the committee amendments 
have been acted on. It is my under- 
standing that my amendment will not 
be in order until the committee amend- 
ments have been agreed to. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to complete my statement. 

For Senate restaurants, the commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of 
$246,000. The deficit in the operation 
of the restaurants during fiscal year 
1966 is estimated to be $121,000, in ad- 
dition to which there is a deficit from 
prior fiscal years of $25,000. The 
balance of $100,000 is recommended to 
provide for a wage increase for the 
restaurant employees. The General 
Accounting Office has made a detailed 
study of these operations and has sub- 
mitted a plan which will result in in- 
creased costs of $134,000 per year. The 
committee recommends to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, whose 
responsibility it is to supervise the op- 
eration of the restaurants, that the 
General Accounting Office plan be 
adopted; further, that prices in the 
restaurants be increased to assist in 
financing these wage increases. It is 
the committee’s hope that with price 
increases in effect, the deficit for the next 
fiscal year will be materially reduced. 

With respect to airmail and special 
delivery stamp allowances, the commit- 
tee recommends that effective July 1, the 
allowance be increased from $610 per 
year per Senator to $800 per year per 
Senator. In addition, for those States 
partially or wholly west of the Missis- 
sippi River, an additional allowance of 
$200 a year is recommended. This will 
provide a total of $1,000 each for Sena- 
tors from the States of Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nestota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. 

The remaining items in the bill to be 
discussed are those which fall under the 
category of joint items. 

Regarding the joint committees of the 
Congress, the committee concurs in the 
House allowance for each of these, as in- 
dicated in the table at the conclusion of 
the report, with the exception of the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
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Nationality Policy. For this joint com- 
mittee, the committee recommends the 
appropriation of $24,100, the same as for 
fiscal year 1965, but $95,900 under the 
House allowance. In the testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee, it was indicated 
that the authorized subcommittees of the 
Senate and House Judiciary Committees 
already have jurisdiction in this legisla- 
tive area and that the joint committee 
has no authority to report legislation to 
either body. It was, therefore, your 
committee’s view that the activation of 
the Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy by the allowance of 
$120,000 for the employment of addi- 
tional personnel would result in a com- 
plete duplication of purpose and of effort. 
For that reason, the committee makes its 
recommendation that the sum of $24,100 
be approved. 

For the Capitol Police Board, an ap- 
propriation of $728,000 is recommended, 
an increase of $123,400 over the House 
bill. The $123,400 will provide for the 
reimbursement to the Metropolitan Po- 
lice for the 14 police privates and 1 police 
sergeant deemed necessary to meet the 
requirements for adequate coverage in 
the Capitol Building and the adjacent 
parking areas incident to the evening 
opening of the Capitol from Easter to 
Labor Day. 

I believe that concludes my presenta- 
tion, Mr. President, and I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc and that the 
bill as thus amended be regarded as 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment, provided that no point of order 
shall be considered to have been waived 
by reason thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to add, as senior minority member 
of the committee, that the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and I have 
gone over the bill very carefully. I be- 
lieve it is a good bill. I agree with the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I hope it may 
be passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his great assistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the committee amendments 
being considered en bloc? 

Without objection, the amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are, as follows: 

At the top of page 2, to insert: 

“SENATE” 

On page 2, after line 1, to insert: 
“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 

SENATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENATE AND SENATORS, AND EXPENSE ALLOW- 

ANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND LEADERS 

OF THE SENATE” 

One page 2, after line 5, to insert: 
“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SENATORS 

“For compensation of the Vice President 
and Senikions of the United States, $3,285,- 

On page 2, after line 8, to insert: 
“MILEAGE OF PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND OF 

SENATORS 

“For mileage of the President of the Senate 

and of Senators, $58,370.” 
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On page 2, after line 11, to insert: 


“EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 


“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; in all, $14,000.” 

On page 2, after line 16, to insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 


out regard to the below limitations, as 
follows: 


“Office of the Vice President 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$155,440.” 

On page 3, after line 4, to insert: 

“Chaplain 

“Chaplain of the Senate, $15,000.” 

On page 3, after line 6, to insert: 

“Office of the Secretary 

“For the office of the Secretary, $1,326,365, 
including $145,000 required for the purposes 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
effective July 1, 1965, the Secretary may 
employ one chief reporter of debates at 
$24,024.40 gross per annum, seven reporters 
of debates at $8,800 basic per annum each, 
one assistant reporter of debates at $6,120 
basic per annum, two clerks at $4,200 basic 
per annum each, and six expert transcribers 
at $3,900 basic per annum each: Provided 
further, That the Secretary is hereafter au- 
thorized to obtain, by contract or otherwise, 
emergency reporters and transcribers as may 
be necessary, payments therefor to be made 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and that Senate Resolution 196, agreed to 
August 21, 1961, and Senate Resolution 170, 
agreed to July 15, 1963, are hereby repealed.” 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 

“Committee employees 

“For professional and clerical assistance 
to standing committees and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $3,236,145.” 

On page 4, after line 4, to insert: 

“Conference committees 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$95,980.” 

On page 4, after line 8, to insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, 895,980.“ 

On page 4, after line 11, to insert: 
“Administrative and clerical assistants to 
Senators 

“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $15,- 
653,785.” 

On page 4, after line 15, to insert: 

“Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $3,051,230: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1965, the basic per annum compensa- 
tion of the foreman of skilled laborers shall 
be $2,340 in lieu of $2,100; the basic per an- 
num compensation of two skilled laborers 
shall be $2,100 each in lieu of $1,920 each; 
and the Sergeant at Arms may employ six ad- 
ditional laborers at $1,680 basic per annum 
each.” 

At the top of page 5, to insert: 

“Offices of the Secretaries for the Majority 
and the Minority 7 

“For the offices of the Secretary for the 
Majority and the Secretary for the Minority, 
$157,520.” 
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On page 5, after line 4, to insert: 
“Offices of the Majority and Minority Whips 

“For four clerical assistants, two for the 
Majority Whip and two for the Minority 
Whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
in basic multiples of $60 per annum by the 
respective Whips, $17,815 each; in all, 
$35,630.” 

On page 5, after line 9, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE 


“For salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, 
$308,000.” 

On page 5, after line 12, to insert: 


“SENATE PROCEDURE 


“For compiling, preparing, and editing 
‘Senate Procedure’, 1964 edition, $4,000, of 
which amount $2,000 shall be paid to Charles 
L. Watkins, Parliamentarian Emeritus of the 
Senate, and $2,000 shall be paid to Floyd M. 
Riddick, Parliamentarian of the Senate.” 

On page 5, after line 18, to insert: 

“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

“Senate policy committees 

“For salaries and expenses of the majority 
policy committee and the minority policy 
committee, $197,525 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $395,050.” 

At the top of page 6, to insert: 


“Automobiles and maintenance 


“For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Pres- 
ident pro tempore, one for the majority 
leader, and one for the minority leader, 
$42,540.” 

On page 6, after line 5, to insert: 


“Furniture 


For service and materials in cleaning 
and repairing furniture, and for the pur- 
chase of furniture, $31,190: Provided, That 
the furniture purchased is not available from 
other agencies of the Government.” 

On page 6, after line 10, to insert: 

“Inquiries and investigations 

“For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, including $392,- 
000 for the Committee on Appropriations, to 
be available also for the purposes mentioned 
in Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed 
to October 14, 1943, $4,777,390.” 

On page 6, after line 17, to insert: 


“Folding documents 


“For the employment of personnel for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at a gross rate 
of not exceeding $2.17 per hour per person, 
$39,300.” 

On page 6, after line 21, to insert: 


“Mail transportation 


“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Secre- 
tary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 


At the top of page 7, to insert: 
“Miscellaneous items 


“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
labor, $3,222,755 including $246,000, for pay- 
ment to the Architect of the Capitol in ac- 
cordance with section 4 of Public Law 87-82, 
approved July 6, 1961.” 

On page 7, after line 5, to insert: 


“Postage stamps 


“For stamps for the offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for air-mail and special delivery 
stamps for office of the Secretary, $160; office 
of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators and 
the President of the Senate, as authorized 
by law, $90,400, and the maximum allowance 
per capita of $610 is increased to $800 for 
the fiscal year 1966 and thereafter: Provided, 
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That Senators from States partially or wholly 
west of the Mississippi River shall be al- 
lowed an additional $200 each fiscal year; 
in all, $90,825.” 

On page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

“Stationery (revolving fund) 

“For stationery for Senators and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, $242,400; and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all, $255,600, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 7, after line 21, to insert: 

“Communications 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S.C, 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U.S.C. 46d-1), 
$15,150.” 

On page 8, after line 8, to insert: 

“Administrative provisions 

“Effective July 1, 1965, the paragraph re- 
lating to official long-distance telephone calls 
to and from Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, under the heading ‘Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate’ in Public Law 479, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, as amended (2 U.S.C. 46c), 
is amended to read as follows: 

There shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate, 
toll charges on not to exceed twenty-four 
hundred strictly official long distance tele- 
phone calls to and from Washington, District 
of Columbia, aggregating not more than 
twelve thousand minutes each fiscal year for 
each Senator and the Vice President of the 
United States: Provided, That not more than 
twelve hundred calls aggregating not more 
than six thousand minutes made in the first 
six months of each fiscal year shall be paid 
for under this sentence. The toll charges on 
an additional twelve hundred such calls ag- 
gregating not more than six thousand min- 
utes each fiscal year for each Senator from 
any State having a population of ten mil- 
lion or more inhabitants shall also be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate: 
Provided, That not more than six hundred 
calls aggregating not more than three thou- 
sand minutes made in the first six months of 
eaeh fiscal year shall be paid for under this 


sentence.“ 


On page 9, after line 8, to insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1965, the paragraph re- 
lating to payment of toll charges on official 
long-distance telephone calls, originating 
and terminating outside of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the heading ‘Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate’ in Public 
Law 479, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended 
(2 U.S.C. 46d), is amended by striking out 
81.800“ where it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$2,200’.” 

On page 9, after line 16, to insert: 

“Any Senator may have the Sergeant at 
Arms compute his total maximum long-dis- 
tance telephone allowance. The minutes and 
calls allowance shall be computed on a for- 
mula at the maximum rate with all calls 
considered as being person-to-person from 
Washington, District of Columbia, and ter- 
minating within the Senator’s State. Any 
Senator or group of Senators may then re- 
quest the Sergeant at Arms to contract for 
flat-rate long-distance telephone service such 
as wide area telephone service. All such 
contract costs shall be charged against their 
respective telephone allowances, and in no 
event shall the total cost of any contract 
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service exceed the allowance of the Senator, 
or the group of Senators sharing any such 
service; any excess costs to be billed to the 
Senator. No change from the original form 
of the allowances’ or from any contract 
service shall become effective except upon the 
first of a month.” 

On page 10, after line 8, to insert: 

“The third paragraph under the heading 
‘Administrative Provisions’ in the appropria- 
tion for the Senate in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1959, as amended (2 U.S.C, 
43b), is amended by striking out ‘two’ where 
it first appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘six’.” 

On page 10, after line 13, to insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1965, the second para- 
graph under the heading ‘Administrative 
Provisions’ contained in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1962 (Public Law 
87-130, approved August 10, 1961; 2 U.S.C. 
127) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Two additional mile- 
age payments each fiscal year may be made, 
under the foregoing, to employees in the 
offices of Senators from States having a popu- 
lation of ten million or more inhabitants.“ 

On page 10, after line 22, to insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1965, the third para- 
graph under the heading ‘Administrative 
Provisions’ contained in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1957 (Public Law 
624, Eighty-fourth Congress; 2 U.S.C. 53), is 
amended by striking out ‘$150’ where it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$300°.” 

On page 19, line 20, after the word 
“Policy”, to strike out “$120,000” and insert 
824,100“. 

On page 20, line 15, after the word “Plant”, 
to strike out “$604,600” and insert “$728,000”. 

On page 23, line 2, after the word 
“Ground”, to strike out “and on the Library 
of Congress Grounds”, 

On page 24, line 12, to strike out “$587,600” 
and insert “$570,070”. 

At the top of page 26, to insert: 


“Restoration of Old Senate Chamber and 
Old Supreme Court Chamber in the 
Capitol 
“To enable the Architect of the Capitol to 

make such expenditures as may be necessary 

to restore the Old Senate Chamber on the 
principal floor of the Capitol and the Old 

Supreme Court Chamber on the ground floor 

of the Capitol substantially to the condition 

in which these chambers existed when last 

Occupied in 1859 and 1860, respectively, by 

the United States Senate and the United 

States Supreme Court, including expendi- 

tures for procurement, restoration, and re- 

pair of furniture and furnishings for these 
chambers, $700,000, to be expended without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and to remain available until 
expended.” 

At the top of page 27, to insert: 

“Senate Office Buildings 

“For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, including furniture, furnishings, 
and equipment, and for labor and material 
incident thereto, and repairs thereof; for 
purchase of waterproof wearing apparel, and 
for personal and other services; including 
eight attendants at $1,800 each; for the care 
and operation of the Senate Office Buildings; 
including the subway and subway transpor- 
tation systems connecting the Senate Office 

Buildings with the Capitol; uniforms or 

allowances therefor as authorized by the Act 

of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U.S. C. 

2131); to be expended under the control and 

supervision of the Architect of the Capitol; 

in all, $2,458,700.” 
On page 27, after line 13, to insert: 
“Senate garage 
“For maintenance, repairs, alterations, per- 
sonal and other services, and all other neces- 
sary expenses, $53,800.” 
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On page 30, line 20, after the word “Board”, 
to strike out “$11,663,000” and insert 811. 
772,000", 

On page 31, line 10, after “(2 U.S.C. 166)”, 
to strike out “$2,524,000” and insert 
“$2,492,000”. 

On page 32, line 7, after the word “Li- 
brary”, to strike out “$760,000” and insert 
“$800,000”. 

On page 32, line 15, after the word “li- 
brary”, to strike out “$120,000” and insert 
“$125,000”. 

On page 33, line 15, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$1,541,500” and in- 
sert 82,068,300“, and in line 16, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$1,417,000” and 
insert 81,900,000“. 

RESTORATION OF OLD SENATE AND SUPREME 
COURT CHAMBERS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis] on restoration of the old 
Senate and Supreme Court Chambers 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
Nis] has been unavoidably detained from 
the floor. He has been the spirit behind 
this move for the restoration of the old 
Senate and Supreme Court Chambers. 
Consequently, I believe his suggestions 
on this matter are very well taken. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 

I am highly pleased that the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Bill, as reported by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, in- 
cludes an item of $700,000 for the restoration 
of the old Senate and Supreme Court Cham- 
bers. This was a budget item which was 
denied without prejudice by the House, 

I have been deeply interested in this proj- 
ect for several years and from time to time 
have advised the Senate of its status. I 
am pleased to report at this time that all 
research has been completed, and the plans 
and specifications have been prepared. In 
addition, there are available in the Office of 
the Architect some excellent color sketches 
showing how both of these chambers will 
appear when the restoration is completed. 
I have examined these plans and drawings 
in detail and want to commend Mr. Mario 
Campioli, the Assistant Architect of the 
Capitol, for the quality of this work that 
has now been completed. A great amount 
of research was required to determine the 
exact architecture and furnishings of both 
the Senate and Supreme Court Chambers. 
No stone has been left unturned in the effort 
to find all possible information, and the 
result of this work is truly remarkable. I 
recommend that all Members of this body 
take a few minutes of their time to go by 
the Architect's office and examine the report 
and plans that have been prepared. 

I have taken an interest in this project, 
Mr. President, because I am convinced that 
we must preserve our national heritage and 
maintain an appreciation of our past if we 
are to make the determinations necessary 
to our future. In these two particular 
rooms much of our Nation’s history was 
forged, and it is only fitting and proper that 
we take steps now to preserve these Cham- 
bers for future generations. A brief review 
of the history of the two Chambers might 
serve to emphasize their significance. 

The first-floor Chamber is located east of 
the central north-south corridor in the first 
section of the Capitol to be completed. It 
formed the lower portion of a former two- 
story room used from 1800 until 1808 as the 
Senate Chamber. As a one-story structure, 
substantially in its present form, it was used 
as the Supreme Court Chamber from 1810 
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until 1814 and from 1819 until 1860. It was 
then used as the Law Library from 1860 until 
1950. 

The second-floor Chamber is located di- 
rectly above the previously mentioned first 
floor Chamber. A part of it formed the 
upper portion of the lower room from 1800 
until 1808. In its present form, it was used 
as the Senate Chamber from 1800 until 1814 
and from 1819 until 1859, and as the Su- 
preme Court Chamber from 1860 until 1935. 

The proposed work in these rooms will be 
one of the most outstanding and worthy 
restorations ever accomplished in this coun- 
try, both from an architectural and his- 
torical point of view. It will be a work that 
will be appreciated by all who visit this 
building; it will be a memorial to the Con- 
gress that had the good judgment to see 
that the work was carried forth. Based on 
the excellent and detailed preparation that 
has been done, I can say with confidence 
that the two Chambers will be the show- 
places of the Capitol. 

When this work is completed, there will be 
new life brought to the halls where Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun delivered their fa- 
mous speeches and engaged in historic de- 
bates; where, before the fire of 1814 in the 
lower Chamber, Thomas Jefferson was twice 
inaugurated President of the United States; 
and where the Supreme Court reached de- 
cisions that helped shape the future of the 
Nation. 

The funds included in this bill for the res- 
toration are reasonable and necessary; if 
fully appropriated now the work can be com- 
pleted during fiscal year 1966. I strongly 
support this appropriation, Mr. President, 
and commend this project to all Members of 
the Senate. It is fitting and proper that we 
restore these historic Chambers to the exact 
condition in which they were last used so 
that future generations may view and appre- 
ciate the scenes where so much of our Na- 
tion's history was forged. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be stated. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. I shall explain it very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. COTTON 
is as follows: 

On page 3, line 8, by striking out “$1,326,- 
365” and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,323,000” 
and on page 3, line 22 by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof “: Provided further, That effec- 
tive July 1, 1965, the basic compensation of 
the assistant to the majority and the assist- 
ant to the minority may be fixed by 
the majority and minority leaders, respec- 
tively, at not to exceed $8,160 per annum 
each”, 

And on page 5, line 4 by striking out $157,- 
520” and inserting in lieu thereof “$160,885”: 
Provided, That effective July 1, 1965 the re- 
spective Secretaries may fix the basic com- 
pensation of the assistant secretary for the 
majority and the assistant secretary for the 
mint at not to exceed $8,820 per annum 
each”. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, did I 
receive unanimous consent to waive the 
reading of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to allow 
the minority to transpose two positions 
under their control. It involves no in- 
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crease in salaries and the total appro- 
priation remains the same. 

The amendment has the approval of 
the majority and minority leaders, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and, I believe, the approval of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
that is correct. Both the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and I have had this matter 
explained. It does not increase the cost; 
it merely involves changes in titles of 
two officers or secretaries for the ma- 
jority and the minority. 

Mr. COTTON. That is correct. 
There is no change in the amount of 
money provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. COTTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. g 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, line 21, after the word “expend- 
ed”, insert: “:Provided, That hereafter any 
amounts not utilized by Senators for the 
purchase of stationery for strictly official 
business from the Senate Stationery Room at 
the expiration of the fiscal year for which 
provided shall revert to the Treasury by with- 
drawal from the stationery revolving fund”, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it is my understnding that the 
Senators in charge of the bill are willing 
to accept the amendment. I believe that 
it would be a worthwhile improvement 
to the bill and would not in any way af- 
fect the administration of the offices of 
Senators. It would allow all of the $2,400 
to any Senator who needs it to pay for the 
purchase of supplies and stationery to be 
used by his office. It would not make any 
money available for any other purpose. 
If there are other purposes for which the 
money is intended it should be spelled out 
in clear language so that we may know 
what we are doing. 

Mr. President, I am not accusing any- 
one of abusing this privilege. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has insisted that 
there has been no such abuse. If there 
has not been any, what is he worrying 
about? But if there has been any abuse, 
it will make sure it does not occur again, 

Let us make sure that the stationery 
allowance, as in the case of all other al- 
lowances for senatorial offices, shall be 
used only for the purpose for which it is 
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intended. If there is any unexpended 
balance at the end of June 30 let it revert 
to the Federal Treasury and not to the 
Senator. 

At present the Senator can use the 
money for any purpose for which he de- 
sires. In the colloquy I had with the 
Treasury Department and the exchange 
of correspondence in 1957, they admitted 
that under the law as it was then in effect, 
I could accept and spend the money as 
I wished. Had I wished to draw the 
unexpended remainder of the stationery 
allowance, which in that year was ap- 
proximately $1,500 as I recall, I could 
use it to make a payment on my car. 
It was also admitted that I could use that 
money to make a political contribution 
to my own party if I so desired, or how- 
ever else I wished to use it. It was stated 
that the money was mine, taxable to-nfe 
as extra income. 

Whoever heard of the Treasury De- 
partment taking such a position before? 

Mr. President, let me point out that the 
salaries of Senators are fixed by law at 
$30,000 a year, a sum which is certainly 
adequate for our needs. There is a law 
on the books which requires every busi- 
nessman to account for all the necessary 
expenditures made to conduct his busi- 
ness. There are laws on the books to 
prohibit any businessman or taxpayer 
from chiseling on his expense account. 
It seems to me, therefore, that Senators 
have no more right to make money on 
an expense account than anyone else. 

I am not saying that this is being done; 
and if it is not being done it does not 
affect anyone, but if it has been done let 
us correct that situation. 

However, Mr. President, it can be done 
under existing law without adoption of 
the pending amendment. 

I can incorporate in the Recorp the 
exchange I had with the Treasury De- 
partment in 1957 if necessary, but it has 
all been placed in the Recor heretofore, 
confirming that Senators can use the 
money for any purpose they wish. Under 
present interpretation of the law it can 
be used at the sole discretion of the Sena- 
tor. All he has to do is include it as tax- 
able income on his income tax return. 

Mr. President, I believe that is wrong. 
Until we adopt such an amendment and 
prohibit such a practice the American 
people will be left with the impression 
that many Senators are chiseling on their 
expense accounts, which of course is not 
the situation. I do not believe that it is 
true. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron] pointed out that expendi- 
tures of many Senators exceed this al- 
lowance, but some do not. 

I know that least of all the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is not sug- 
gesting that anyone should make any 
money out of this situation. I do not 
wish to imply that at all, even though the 
Senator from Florida opposes the amend- 
ment. I know of no Member of the Sen- 
ate more strict in his accounting than 
the Senator from Florida. I emphasize 
that point. However, let us adopt the 
amendment, because it would clear up 
beyond a shadow of doubt, so far as the 
American people are concerned, the point 
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that Senators do not and cannot profit 
personally on these office allowances. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. Though I do not believe any Sen- 
ator is misusing any allowance, I believe 
that he is dead right in offering the 
amendment in order that it may be crys- 
tal clear to the public as to exactly what 
the situation is and that the good name 
of the Senate shall be preserved. 

I shall vote for his amendment. As he 
has indicated, it has been brought out 
today that at least 28 Senators need 
more paper and envelopes. If the Sena- 
tor’s amendment should be adopted, I 
should like to know if he would have any 
objection later to try to get more paper 
and envelopes for the use of Senators, 
but no money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sup- 
plies which are being used by Senators 
in the official discharge of their duties 
to their constituents should be provided 
for at all times. I would support such a 
provision, which I have done heretofore. 

Earlier, I told the Senator from Okla- 
homa that I would support the provision 
which extended greater benefits to some 
of the larger States, particularly the far 
distant States. I believe that the com- 
mittee did a good job on that. IfI recall 
correctly, I cosponsored the first amend- 
ment regarding it. At least I supported 
it, because I said that those of us who 
live close to Washington can get back 
home and it does not burden us. I have 
never claimed any expenses for that, be- 
cause we can get back home at a nominal 
cost and with great ease. 

However, Senators living in the Far 
West cannot get back home, the way 
Congress is in session these days, 9 to 10 
months in the year; and it is important, 
not only to Senators, but also to the 
American people, that Senators get back 
home to meet with their constituents. I 
am, therefore, willing, and have sup- 
ported a provision which would make 
that possible. I am supporting it today, 
in going along with the committee’s pro- 
visions. 

I do not believe that this is being 
“chintzy” at all, but we have seen the 
articles which have been written about 
the expenditures of the Senate, and the 
great allowances being made to Senators, 
on the assumption that all the money 
is available to us to stick in our pockets 
if we wish to do so. Of course, we know 
that is not true, but we go back home 
and someone asks us whether it is true 
that we put all that money in our pock- 
ets. It is only true in one instance, be- 
cause in one instance it can happen, so 
let us clarify that one instance, so that 
the American people will come to realize 
that we do not use that money for our 
personal use and stick it in our pockets. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I commend the Senator 
from Delaware for having brought these 
facts out into the open so that we might 
talk about them on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It seems to me that what the dis- 
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cussion has revealed is really how little 
we know concerning the application of 
this fund. We have heard members of 
the committee suggest that it had not 
become a real issue in the committee 
itself. I have yet to receive a contro- 
versial letter on this particular point 
from any of my constituents. 

I believe, now that the spotlight is 
upon this subject, that we should be 
careful as a body not to invite a situation 
which would leave us more open to con- 
troversy and unfavorable publicity by 
taking the step which the Senator from 
Delaware is proposing. 

There are many Senators who recog- 
nize that while the fund was originally 
set up to allow for a means of communi- 
cation, such as stationery, the problem 
of communicating with our constituents 
in a space age world is a far more com- 
plicated problem than it ever was before. 

We have heard the Senator from Flor- 
ida talk about the expenses which are 
required to maintain an office in the 
home State. All of us have to do that. 
At the same time, we have to subscribe 
to newspapers for the same reason. 
There are other Senators who would re- 
mind us that merely paying for tapes for 
regular radio and television shows for 
reports back home, as well as the news- 
letters—to which references have been 
made in colloquy today—also taps the 
individual Senator for money out of his 
own pocket for these necessities. 

The Senator from Tennessee has 
made reference to the fact that some 
Members of the Senate can take these 
extra expenses in stride, because they 
have an independent source of income 
to cover it. There are Senators who 
are not in a position to do that. 

I am, perhaps, one of the few Members 
of this body who have a great deal of 
extra paper on hand, but it is bound 
in books, in a personal library, and I 
cannot turn any of it into the stationery 
store to cover the cost of meeting the 
expenses, of communication with my 
2 State and with other States as 
well. 

The Senator from Delaware comes 
from a very small State, population- 
wise. I do, too. I receive more cor- 
respondence and more demands on my 
time in communication from the 
other 49 States than I get from-my own 
State. People more and more regard a 
U.S. Senator as a spokesman for the 
whole country and not alone for his own 
area, as once was the case. 

All these factors compound the prob- 
lem which the Senator has raised. That 
is the reason why I believe it would be 
the better part of wisdom for us to fol- 
low the suggestion first made by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, that this matter be given some very 
careful study during the interval of time 
that is left in this year. In that time it 
could be studied by the committee. 
Then we could follow the suggestion of 
the Senator from: Delaware and come 
up with a pattern or profile of specific 
suggestions. We could then say: “Here 
is the amount that ought to be allowed 
for stationery. Here is the amount that 
ought to be allowed for newspapers. 
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Here is the amount that ought to be al- 
lowed for TV tapes.” And that would 
apply to whatever the circumstances 
might require. 

I believe it is important that we have 
this matter brought out so that there can 
be an interpretation made for the benefit 
of all of us. I do not believe the way to 
do it is to adopt the Senator’s amend- 
ment at this time, in reverse. I believe 
we ought to take this matter apart, and 
answer the questions intelligently, and 
then put together a proposal that will 
reflect the best judgment of all Senators. 
We are not in a position to do it this 
afternoon on the floor of the Senate, 
when we are more or less “shooting from 
the hip.” It is something that has not 
been heard in full in the committee it- 
self. 

I hope the Senator will be willing to 
settle for a procedure to provide for a 
careful hearing of this subject and the 
making of a specific recommendation 
and an assault on this problem, which 
cannot be done today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming. However, 
I point out that I have been raising this 
issue for the past 8 years. There has 
been considerable time for something to 
be done about it, and considerable time 
for a study of the subject. At least some 
study should have been made of it. 

As to the Senator’s argument that this 
is something that should be left as it is 
to enable Senators to subscribe to news- 
papers and periodicals and to buy radio 
tapes, I point out that under the law 
such use is already prohibited. If a 
Member of the Senate—and I shall not 
debate the merits of the proposal—uses 
appropriated money to buy periodicals 
and newspapers from his State, he is not 
following the law. The law prohibits 
such a practice. I repeat, it is not a per- 
missible practice under the law to use 
the stationery account for such purposes. 
Some of the tapes perhaps are enlight- 
ening, but on the other hand, I am not 
so sure that some of them are as enlight- 
ening as some of us may think or hope 
they are. Let us be frank—some of this 
material may be nothing more than po- 
litical propaganda in connection with our 
desire to be reelected. The law provides 
that such use cannot be made of ap- 
propriated funds. Taxpayer funds can- 
not be used for that purpose. If Con- 
gress wishes to change the law it can 
do so. A Senator cannot say, “I will take 
this money and use it for expenditures 
that are not legal.” 

I do not mean to say that it is a viola- 
tion of the law for a Member who has 
been taking this money and reporting it 
on his tax return, to turn around and 
buy these periodicals and charge them as 
expenses. The Treasury has ruled that 
we can accept this money, but we must 
pay taxes on it and then itemize the 
expenses. If they are deductible, they 
will be allowed. If they are not deducti- 
ble, they will not be allowed. However, 
my contention is that we have no right to 
take any money out of the stationery 
account. All I ask is that we apply the 
same rules to this account that are ap- 
plied to every other account that is used 
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by Members of Congress. I should not be 
allowed to take $1,500 out of my station- 
ery allowance and put it in my pocket 
to buy newspapers or trade cars with or 
support my campaign. I am not charg- 
ing that it is being used for such pur- 
poses, but so long as we let a Member of 
Congress who does not use his full sta- 
tionery allowance draw it out and put it 
in his pocket it may be done. Under the 
present situation he can use it for the 
purpose of trading cars or doing any- 
thing else he wishes. We should stop 
this potential abuse. 

I have always supported appropriations 
which enable Senators from larger 
States to defray the expense of conduct- 
ing their offices and performing official 
duties. We should do that. I have said 
many times that we should not make the 
Senate a rich man’s club. A Member 
should not be required to dig into his 
pocket to pay any expenses that are nec- 
essary to the conduct of his office, but 
by the same token he should not be able 
to make money on his expense allowance. 
There are States in which a Senator has 
greater expenses than I do, although, as 
the Senator from Wyoming has pointed 
out, I receive a great deal of correspond- 
ence that is nationwide and our work 
cannot be wholly related to the size of 
the State. When we receive corre- 
spondence from the other 49 States, we 
must take care of it. All I am suggest- 
ing is that the unexpended balance that 
is not used for the specific purpose for 
which it is appropriated should go back 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that in his 
judgment no Member of this body has 
abused this allowance up to the present 
time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said I 
am not suggesting that any Member has. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is not sug- 
gesting that any Member of the Senate 
has abused the privilege. He does not 
believe that any Member has. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
seeking to make this prospective. 

Mr. McGEE. The suggestion that 
there may be some abuse is projected into 
the future. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
suggesting that we make it prospective. 
If the Senator wishes to include an 
amendment that we go back and find out 
whether it has happened in the past I 
will support such an amendment. On 
the other hand, if such is not the case, 
why does he object to this amendment? 

Mr. McGEE. But the Senator from 
Delaware does not suspect his colleagues 
of having abused the account. Is that 
correct? If that is the case, we can be 
realistic and have a study made of it. 
In other words, if there is no abuse, let 
us leave it alone until we can make a 
study and have a report on it. This 
would be preferable to creating the sug- 
gestion that Senators may have in the 
past or will in the future abuse these 
privileges. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve one Senator has said that $60,000 
had been withdrawn last year. 

In my instance, in 1957 I believe it was, 
I did not need the money and left it 
there. They went to the extent of assess- 
ing it as tax liability solely because I 
could have withdrawn it in cash had I 
so desired. They said it was there and 
if I did not ask for it, that was my hard 
luck. 

Finally, the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury ruled that not only did I not have 
to pay the tax on it, but that I had no 
right to ask for the money if it is not 
used for the purpose intended, for the 
purchase of stationery. 

In each of the succeeding years there 
has been a similar unexpended balance 
left in the Treasury. 

No Senator is authorized to use that 
stationery account for any other than 
its stated purpose, with or without the 
amendment that I am offering. That is 
the law. I am only strengthening the 
intent of the law by saying that he can- 
not withdra the unexpended balance in 
cash whereby the law may be circum- 
vented. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is correct. 
I am suggesting that we do not take a 
step backward in this instance without 
a constructive substitute, in the face of 
a problem which he admits exists, and 
therefore it seems to me that his pro- 
posal is not a wise move for us to take 
this afternoon. That is why I suggest 
that we proceed in an orderly way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has misunderstood me. I did 
not say that this was necessarily the 
problem. 

I am not endorsing the proposal that 
taxpayers should underwrite all tapings 
of television and radio broadcasts by 
Senators. Certainly not. What the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and I send back 
home I feel he and I should pay for 
ourselves. Our opponents must pay for 
their own expenses. 

Mr. McGEE. Would the amendment 
apply to newsletters, too? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To the 
extent that the taxpayers are underwrit- 
ing such political letters, they are under- 
writing our political costs. So far as 
letters to constituents are concerned the 
Senator pays that expense out of his 
stationery allowance. 

Mr. McGEE. Is that not an abuse? 
The Senator’s opponent does not have 
his statlonery purchased for him by the 
Government. Therefore, we have an 
unfair advantage over our opponents. 
The Senator can write his own letters. 
because they are paid for out of the sta- 
tionery fund. That is all right. It seems 
to me that the Senator is drawing a fine 
line to separate, in a semantic way, the 
contents of the stationery office in the 
Senate and that which has come to be a 
necessity in the conduct of our offices, 
if a Senator is to be responsible to the 
constituency back home and is to be in 
communication with them. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve the colloquy which has taken place 
is most worthwhile. I am glad that the 
Senator has raised the point. If the 
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Senator will check the law he will find 
that when he and I are candidates for 
office, letters which deal with our can- 
didacy and are of a political nature are 
supposed to be paid for by us. We are 
supposed to pay our own postage on 
campaign letters. We are not supposed 
to use official postage stamps for that 
purpose. If we do so, it is a violation of 
the law. The law requires that we may 
use only stamps and stationery for the 
answering of official mail, not political 
mail. If any Senator has been using the 
stationery fund for political propaganda 
back home—I am not suggesting it, how- 
ever—it is a violation of law. 

Mr. McGEE. Of course it is, but no 
Senator has been doing that. The Sena- 
tor has not suggested that any Senator 
has been guilty of that kind of thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Wyoming raised the point. 
He is the one who suggested this point, I 
am only answering him. 

Mr. McGEE. We have had testimony 
in the colloquy from many sources on 
both sides of the aisle that what used to 
be a very limited concept of stationery 
allowance has a much broader base in a 
world which has changed a great bit. 
Our communication systems have 
changed greatly, and a consideration of 
other bases for the allowance is war- 
ranted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
so have the allowances. 

Mr. McGEE. My only proposal is that, 
in the light of what has been said, it has 
been very clear that the proposed legis- 
lation is no way to deal with the prob- 
lem. Therefore, we ought to have a 
study made with a suggestion submitted 
to this body for its action. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] reminds us that we would have 6 
months to do that in. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
from Delaware agree to a time limitation 
for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment? The issue is clear. I should like 
to suggest that there be 10 minutes on the 
amendment, and that the yeas and nays 
then be ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
the Senator will withhold his request for 
the reason that it has been my experi- 
ence that if we get a time limitation we 
seek to use it. I am ready to vote now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am ready to vote now. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
not in favor of the amendment. It is 
true that the Senator from Delaware has 
redrawn his amendment. Obviously, in 
its original form, it was proposed legis- 
lation and was subject to a point of 
order. The Senator has redrawn the 
amendment to make it into a more ri- 
diculous proposal, if anything, because 
it would now provide that the only place 
that a Senator could draw his office 
supplies, and pay for his ink, paper, type- 
writer ribbons, pens, pencils, or anything 
of the kind, would be the Senate station- 
ery office. My own feeling is that the 
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practice which has heretofore prevailed 
has proved to be a pretty good one. I 
see no reason why the Nation would be 
in any way jeopardized by its being fol- 
lowed to the middle of this fiscal year. 

The distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has suggested a course of 
study by the committee—the committee 
has admitted that it has not studied the 
question at all and report after they 
have made a study and Mr. Brenkworth 
has made a study. They would report 
early next year in time for action. But 
to have an amendment of the kind pro- 
posed and which Senators had no knowl- 
edge of until this morning, brought up 
on the floor of the Senate without any 
committee study or any opportunity for 
either the subcommittee or the full com- 
mittee—and I sat with the full commit- 
tee—is not the proper way to legislate. 

Coming to the floor of the Senate we 
found that the Senator from Delaware 
had presented his proposal in a form 
which manifestly would be legislation. 
Now he has drawn it in the form stated. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
Senator from Delaware comes from a 
small State having fewer people than 
each of about 10 counties in my own 
State, and fewer people than the popula- 
tion of a larger number of counties in 
other States. His State has a population 
and an area of such size and such close- 
ness to Washington that, so far as he is 
concerned, he does not have nearly the 
problems other Senators have. 

I suggest that it is unfair and unrea- 
sonable to present the amendment at the 
present time without any hearing or any 
opportunity to get the necessary infor- 
mation from the committee or the Dis- 
bursing Office of the Senate, and with- 
out any opportunity to find out how 
much we have to pay out for supplies 
when we are back home, how much difi- 
culty would be involved in order to fol- 
low the proposed rule as to office supplies 
back home, and how much prejudice, if 
any, there is to the Senate or to the public 
in paying out of any balance we draw 
back as a part of the expenses that we 
have gone to in subscribing to news- 
papers, trade papers, or other sources of 
information published in our own States. 

Frequently, after having found an edi- 
torial which contains either a complete 
misunderstanding of my position or per- 
haps an attack upon my position, I write 
to the editorial offices of the newspapers 
in my State. I frequently have informa- 
tion from the State newspapers pub- 
lished by the various commodity groups 
in my State which give me a much better 
grasp of problems which are pending 
there. 

I frequently find in the communica- 
tions columns in daily newspapers, and 
other papers, letters from citizens which 
show a complete misunderstanding or 
even an attack on what I have done or 
what I have said here. 

Of course, that involves correspond- 
ence to correct it. I have never felt 
that the spending of the small excess at 
the end of each year—or some years at 
least—which I have drawn in partially 
recompensing myself for what I paid out 
in subscriptions to newspapers or to 
trade papers or paying out expenses that 
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I have incurred or paid out of my own 
pocket to carry on my home office was 
unsound or wrong. If the Senate wishes 
to vote that that course is unsound or 
wrong, it should at least predicate such 
a finding on information not now avail- 
able as to what the history has been 
under the applicable law. We should 
not adopt an amendment of the kind 
proposed, offered at last minute on the 
floor of the Senate and without any fore- 
knowledge on the part of anyone con- 
cerned, and without any chance on the 
part of any Senator concerned even to 
gather statistics affecting himself. I 
know perfectly well that, considering 
what I have paid out for my home office 
expense—and what I paid out on news- 
paper subscriptions alone—I have not 
begun to recompense myself out of the 
small balances that have remained un- 
expended in the stationery expense fund. 

I assume from what was said on the 
floor of the Senate earlier by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and 
what would have to be said by Senators 
from even larger States—Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Texas, California, and far distant States, 
particularly Alaska and Hawaii—that we 
find different situations obtaining in 
various cases. I think the proposed ac- 
tion should be the subject of hearings 
and careful study. 

I do not believe that the amendment 
is the way to get sound legislation. For 
that reason I shall oppose the amend- 
ment—not because I feel that there has 
been anything wrong in my own practice 
or in the practice of any other Senator. 
I do not believe it. In my own con- 
science, I know that there has not been. 
But I know that we are so differently 
affected by such a provision that some 
study ought to be given to it before we 
consider such a limitation as proposed 
by the amendment. 

The Senator from Delaware has now 
rewritten his proposal so that it would 
have such a limitation upon the small 
appropriation of $2,400 a year to cover 
stationery, which really is the office 
expenses of a Senator. 

In closing, I read again the definition 
of “stationery,” as it appears in the 
rewriting of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary: 

The articles usually sold by stationers, 
as paper, pens, ink, pencils, blank books. 


Then, of course, there could be added 
a large number of other items custom- 
arily sold, such as paperweights, type- 
writer ribbons, carbon sheets, second 
sheets, and the like, which have to be 
purchased for a going office. They are 
purchased for public business, if public 
business exists in the office of any Sen- 
ator, whether that office is in Washing- 
tion or in his home State. 

I hope the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as I 
said earlier, I support the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. I believe we 
have dealt as fairly as is humanly pos- 
sible with the expenses of Senators. We 
have increased the allowance for travel 
back home; we have increased the 
amounts for postage; we have increased 
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the telephone allowances. All those al- 
lowances were badly needed, as was dis- 
closed by the large amount of testimony 
which was taken. 

We did not consider the stationery ac- 
count, because it was not proposed by any 
Senator to raise or lower it. But I be- 
lieve, from all the discussion that has 
taken place on the floor of the Senate, 
that it would be unwise to postpone ac- 
tion on this matter until a later date. 
We shall have other appropriation bills, 
surely, within the next year; and if there 
is a will within the committee to exam- 
ine or change the provision, that can 
take place, because the money is already 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

It seems to me that the best point that 
we could make to the public in general 
and to ourselves in particular would be 
always to insist on “goldfish bowl” ac- 
counting, so that we can identify the ex- 
penses if a question is raised about them. 
This has been a good opportunity to 
bring one subject into focus, so that the 
public will know what the money is be- 
ing spent for. Thisis helpful. But iden- 
tification is required. 

I feel if an accounting is desired as to 
subscriptions to trade journals or official 
or special publications, communication 
material such as radio tapes, and items 
of that kind, we should vote for it and 
provide for it, so that it can be classified 
and properly identified. 

Since the question has been raised, I 
do not believe it is right for us to avoid 
the problem to which the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has invited our attention. There- 
fore, I wish to make it crystal clear that 
I shall vote for the Williams amendment 
when the time comes for the vote. 

Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on this motion, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Witulams]. The 
yeas and nays are ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Russert], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Peri], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
DINGS] are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Smuupson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, CUR- 
Tis] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpuy], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 177 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Anderson Neuberger 
Bartlett Holland Russell, Ga. 
Bass Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Burdick Lausche Smathers 
Cannon Long, Mo. Smith 
Long, La. Stennis 
Clark M y Symington 
Eastland MeGee Talmadge 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
Pulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Hartke Montoya 
Hayden Morse 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Fannin McNamara 
Allott Fong Monroney 
Bayh Harris Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Boggs Hruska Muskie 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Prouty 
Carlson Javits Proxmire 
Case Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Cotton Kuchel Robertson 
Dirksen Magnuson Saltonstall 
Douglas Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—21 

Bible Jordan, N.C, Pell 
Byrd, Va. McGovern Russell, S.C, 
Curtis McIntyre Simpson 

id Moss Sparkman 
Dominick Murphy Tower 
Gore Pastore Tydings 

Pearson Williams, N.J. 


So Mr. McGee’s motion to lay on the 
table the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to lay the amendment on the 
table was rejected. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WLIams], in- 
sert the following: “Provided, That this 
amount shall be available only for purchases 
through the Senate Stationery Room.” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage contained in the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware specifically limits the fund to the 
purchase of stationery. As we heard in 
the colloquy, there are many aspects of 
the need for stationery. It might have 
to do with pencils, ink, or pens. These 
items would be involved. The proposed 
change in language is made to expand 
the provision to include purchases made 
through the Senate Stationery Room. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am advised that stationery 
would cover supplies such as ink, pencils, 
paper, and so forth, used in the conduct 
of an office. However, if there is any 
question about it, I would have no objec- 
tion to taking the amendment and spell- 
ing it out more clearly. 

In all the colloquy, it was mentioned 
that the money would be used for office 
supplies purchased from the stationery 
room. 

Certainly, letter paper and stationery 
are not used without a typewriter ribbon 
or a pen. 

It is already clear that this is the in- 
terpretation of the amendment but to 
satisfy the Senator from Wyoming I 
ask unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment as provided in the measure 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, what does the Sen- 
ator intend to do? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I was about to accept the 
amendment. I do not believe that it 
makes any difference. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I am not 
ready to accept it. Speaking under my 
reservation, Mr. President, I should like 
to say, for the information of Members 
of the Senate who were not present to 
hear the debate, that all Senators are 
doing if they vote for this amendment is 
saying to a Senator, “If you are not a 
wealthy man, so you can pay for your 
expense money out of your own pocket, 
if you have not been able to accumulate 
enough wealth all your life to join this 
rich man’s club and pay for your office 
expenses, such as subscribing to news- 
papers, buying fountain pens, purchas- 
ing radio tapes, or expenses other than 


‘buying stationery, because you cannot 


pay for that out of your own pocket, 
you should get out of the U.S: Senate, 
because we are not going to do as every 
other organization does.” 

There is no appropriation provided to 
let Senators purchase such items except 
under the item titled “stationery,” so 
Senators can pay for the expenses of op- 
erating their offices. We have another 
allowance called office expenses for our 
districts. We are allowed money under 
that item, and we can spend money un- 
der that item. 

To me, this particular item is a real 
misnomer when we say “stationery al- 
lowance,” because it has been used by 
me for 10 years in the House and in the 
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Senate this year, for as long as it lasted, 
to pay the expenses of my office, what- 
ever it was necessary to purchase to op- 
erate the office. 

If any Senator believes that all a Sen- 
ator should be allowed to purchase is 
paper and letterheads in the Senate sta- 
tionery room, if that is all that is going 
to be used to operate a Senator’s office 
and carry out his duties for the people of 
his State, he should vote for this nit- 
picking amendment—which provides 
that I cannot use this money to buy any- 
thing except in the stationery room of 
the Senate; that I cannot buy anything 
I fee] I need to run my office. If Sen- 
ators are saying that only a wealthy per- 
son should join this rich man’s club, 
they should vote for this amendment, 
which does not allow Senators to buy 
anything except letterheads and similar 
stationery in the Senate stationery room. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I assume 
objection has been reserved to the re- 
quest. 

Mr. BASS. I withdraw the objection, 
if that is the way the Senator wants it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection—— 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRUENING. What is the request 
to which we are asked to give unanimous 
consent? There has been so much noise, 
I have been unable to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the Senate’s agreeing by 
unanimous consent for the Senator from 
Delaware to accept the modification as 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. GRUENING. Are we going to 
have the yeas and nays on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the clerk 
read the words which are proposed to be 
eliminated by the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, which I understand 
will be agreed to by the Senator from 
Delaware? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will restate the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] proposes 
an amendment—— 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult for us in the back rows to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Chamber and in the 
galleries. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] proposes 
that on page 7, line 2, the following words 
be inserted: 

Provided, That this amount shall be avail- 
able only for the purchase of stationery from 
the Senate stationery room. 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] proposes, in lieu of that lan- 
guage, to insert: 

Provided, That this amount shall be avail- 
able only for purchases through the Senate 
stationery room. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, is the 
pending business now the Williams 
amendment as agreed to be modified? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate at 
the present time is the amendment as 
stated by the clerk, which is the Williams 
amendment as modified by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I would like to make 
clear my position. I oppose the Williams 
amendment. We have had a long dis- 
cussion on the floor, for nearly 2 hours, 
in which many Members of this body 
have explained why they have misgivings 
about the Williams amendment. How- 
ever, the members of the committee, who 
have been willing to accept the amend- 
ment, have also made it clear that this 
matter was not heard, that the details of 
the proposal had not been given extended 
consideration. 

Enough questions have been raised on 
the floor today to recommend that this 
body favor the proposal made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], namely, that 
we appoint a group; that the committee 
under whose jurisdiction this matter falls 
be asked to study the issue involved and 
report back to this body before the end 
of the year in which the funds are pend- 
ing, namely, the year 1965. 

Some of the questions raised were as 
follows: Some Senators have used the 
money to cover purchases from the sta- 
tionery room; others have used the excess 
to pay for the cost of TV tapes that they 
use for the information of the people 
back home; others have used the money 
for newsletters. 

All this reflects the necessary facts of 
life, that the expenses which once came 
under the loose term of “stationery” have 
broadened because of the needs of the 
time in which we live. 

If the Senate votes to adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, all it is doing is getting at the 
question in reverse. It seems to me that 
if we follow the wisdom of the suggestion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
have a committee look into the matter 
and report as to the items to which Sen- 
ators have devoted this fund, we shall be 
getting at the problem in a constructive 
way, rather than acting precipitately as 
to the manner in which we are going to 
report or revert necessary funds. 

The Senator from Delaware has not 
impugned the motives of any Senator. 
He has not questioned the ethics—if I 
may use a much maligned term. What 
he has referred to is that the funds have 
been used for something other than what 
they were specifically allotted for in a 
Senator's office. It seems to me we might 
as well meet that problem. 

It is an item for which there is no 
designation as to how the funds shall 
exactly be allocated. That is the ques- 
tion before us. Politics of the office are 
not involved; expenses of operating the 
office are involved. That is the reason 
for my amendment. The perfecting 
language is to make sure that we are all 
talking about the same thing in the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. But I would hope that Senators 
would see fit to reject the proposal. I 
would like to see language in the commit- 
tee report that would seriously recom- 
ment a straightforward out-and-out so- 
lution—with recommendations from 
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Members of this body, based upon ex- 
periences in this body. Let us come up 
with a constructive suggestion for the 
solution of the problem that the colloquy 
this afternoon has clearly indicated 
exists. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
perfectly willing to accept the modifica- 
tion as suggested by the Senator from 
Wyoming because it does not change the 
intent of the amendment; namely, that 
the money provided in the stationery 
allotment be made available only for 
the purchase of office supplies and sta- 
tionery from the stationery store. Cer- 
tainly it is my intention that the word 
“stationery” be broad enough to include 
pens and pencils, or whatever other kinds 
of supplies are necessary in running an 
office. The Senator from Tenneessee 
was bewailing the fact that as the 
amendment was written he would no 
longer be able to use the fund to buy 
newspapers or to pay for radio tapes. 
Why should the office expense allowance 
be used for political speeches? Today, 
the law as written specifically prohibits 
appropriated funds being used for the 
purpose of purchasing newspapers and 
periodicals or for the disseminating of 
political propaganda by Members of 
Congress. It prohibits our using appro- 
priated funds to pay for radio tapes on 
the basis that they may be political 
propaganda. 

If Congress wishes to amend the law 
and make provision for such activities, 
than we should authorize an appropria- 
tion to do so. It can be done through 
the normal process of legislation. 

However, we must not do it in the 
backhanded manner of taking some of 
the so-called stationery allowance which 
is left over and using it for such ex- 
penses. 

I pointed out earlier that in 1957 this 
situation was sharply brought to my at- 
tention, and I have discussed it many 
times since. The Treasury Department 
then ruled that I would be taxed on the 
approximately $1,500 which I could have 
withdrawn had I wished. It was not 
until I got a ruling from the Comptroller 
General that the Treasury Department 
reversed its position and asserted that 
Members of Congress did not have to 
take it if they did not wish to do so. 

The Treasury Department pointed out 
that under the law as they interpreted 
it I could have taken the $1,500 balance 
in the stationery fund and used it to help 
buy a new car, or I could have used it as 
a contribution to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee or for any other pur- 
pose I wished so long as I included it in 
my tax return and paid taxes on it. 

That was a ridiculous conclusion, and 
to my regret the Senate supported that 
reasoning. 

This is not the way to raise the sala- 
ries of Members of Congress. We are 
being paid enough and if it is not high 
enough then we can raise the salaries, 
but we should do so openly and above 
board. We went to great pains in the 
Finance Committee to amend the law 
and spell out that the taxpayer must 
render an accurate accounting of his 
expense accounts. We said that if he 
expects to deduct such expenses for tax 
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purposes he keep them itemized. Yet 
what we are trying to do if we defeat 
this amendment, as I see it, is to extend 
the right of Members of the Senate not 
to have to account for their expenditures. 
We are saying that Senators and Con- 
gressmen can take what is left over in the 
stationery allowance and stick it in their 
pockets. This is chiseling on the ex- 
pense account. Some argue that this 
may be picayunish, but last year, I un- 
derstand, approximately $60,000 would 
have been returned had this amendment 
been in force. I am not saying whether 
all or only part of it may have been prop- 
erly spent. I am not raising that point 
at all. 

The other accounts are handled in 
this manner. 

I pointed out as a specific example, we 
are allowed under existing law $600 for 
airmail stamps. The pending bill would 
raise the allowance to $800 to help the 
larger States; and those in the Far West, 
it is raised to $1,000. I am supporting 
that position. Yet, I doubt if I have ever 
used $15 to $20 worth of airmail stamps 
because such service does not mean 
much between Washington and Dela- 
ware. However, it does not mean that 
the money is wasted. I just do not use 
it. I do not need it. It stays in the 
Treasury. That is the way it should be. 

If I need the full $2,400 in the station- 
ery account then I should use it, but I 
should not be able to use it for any other 
purposes than that for which it was ap- 
propriated, nor should I be allowed to 
take in cash the unexpended balance. 
That is all I am asking. I believe that 
the issue is clear—an issue which has 
been before the Senate for the past 7 or 
8 years. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. McGEE. Just for an opinion from 
the Senator—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Wyoming is not speaking from his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no requirement in the rules that a Sen- 
ator must speak from his desk. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, is there 
any requirement that a Senator must 
speak from his seat? I was standing 
here so that I could hear what the Sen- 
ator from Delaware was saying. I did not 
wish to miss what he had to say. If the 
Senator insists, I shall be glad to return 


to my seat. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
that it is bad practice. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is there any 
provision in the rule that requires a Sen- 
ator to speak from his desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no such provision. 

Mr.McGEE. If I may ask the Senator 
from Delaware one question: Would it be 
within the purview of the Senator's 
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amendment if the stationery store were 
to handle the sale to Senators of radio 
tapes—that is, the raw material to make 
the tape? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In my 
opinion no such provision is in the law. 
It could be provided for by law, but at 
present the law provides that the money 
cannot be used for that purpose. The 
stationery expense allowance is for the 
purpose of purchasing supplies for our 
Office, to be used in the official discharge 
of a Senator’s duties. I do not believe 
there is anything in the law which says 
that the Senator can pay for radio tapes 
with these funds. Tapes are important 
if we wish to get reelected, but that may 
not be important in the eyes of our con- 
stituents. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we might 
do a little campaigning this way, cam- 
paign by tape or campaign by stationery. 
We are assuming that we are not talking 
about campaign activities. We are talk- 
ing about the requirements of a Sen- 
ator’s office. 

Under the language of the amendment 
the Senator is proposing, it says it is 
limited to materials or supplies that 
come from the stationery store. I am 
only asking if radio tape were handled 
by the stationery store whether that 
would not make it all right for a Senator 
to make that purchase from this fund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not in 
my opinion. If we write a political let- 
ter then we are supposed to pay the 
postage out of our own pockets. We are 
supposed to pay for our own campaign 
expenses. There is nothing in the law to 
permit Senators using these funds to 
defray campaign expenses or to buy 
postage stamps to carry on a campaign. 
The law was never intended that way. 
The law says we can use this money for 
the official expenses of our offices only. 
If our telephone calls are official they 
are official expenses, but if they are per- 
sonal telephone calls we pay for them. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The amendment as 
now modified refers to payment of the 
stationery allowance in the stationery 
store. Does the law confine it only to 
purchases made in the stationery store, 
for all purchases necessary for the con- 
duct of our official business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
However, if the stationery store were to 
begin to handle automobile tires tomor- 
row, automobile tires would not be cov- 
ered just because they were in the sta- 
tionery store. 

Mr. MILLER. But assuming that 
these are for legitimate expenses which 
the Senator from Delaware is outlining, 
they still must be made at the stationery 
store. My question is, why do we have 
to limit expenditures to the stationery 
store? If we wish to buy from some- 
one else, where we can possibly obtain 
a discount, why cannot we do this? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For the 
simple reason that I was advised that a 
point of order would be made on such an 
amendment, I have written the amend- 
ment in the manner in which it was not 
subject to a point of order. 
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Mr. MILLER. Would the Senator 
from Delaware yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not understand 
how a point of order can be made if we 
left it open. The Senator from Wyoming 
perhaps can shed some light on this. 
Why did he limit his modification to the 
stationery store? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Be- 
cause that is the way my original amend- 
ment was drafted and that is the way it 
has to stand to avoid a point of order. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
table the newly modified amendment—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to withhold the 
motion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
already spoken too much on this point 
but there are a great many more Sen- 
ators in the Chamber now than when I 
spoke earlier and I should like to say that 
anyone who assumes that there is only 
one Senator in this body who wishes to 
handle his office and his office expenses 
honorably and decently, of course, is mis- 
taken. There are 100 Senators who wish 
to do just that kind of thing. 

Let me say that this is borne out by 
the statements of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee of its not 
having been considered at all in com- 
mittee. I wish to say that as drawn 
now, this amendment has become a 
rather foolish thing because as now 
drawn up, it reads, “providing that this 
amount shall be available only for pur- 
chase through the Senate stationery 
room.” 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
other Senators do, but I know that in my 
own office we make our purchases 
through the stationery room, for which I 
pay personally—gifts, little fountain pen 
sets, paperweights, and innumerable 
things which would come within the de- 
scription of stationery that I have read 
into the Recorp, because the term sta- 
tionery” means not only paper, pens, and 
ink, but all the other comparable things 
that are sold normally by a stationery 
store. 

The amendment, as reworded by the 
Senator from Delaware, merely provides 
that this amount shall be available only 
for purchases through the Senate sta- 
tionery room. 

I do not know how much further we 
can go to make it clear that this item 
comes up on an unconsidered and ill- 
considered matter, which has not been 
handled by the committee and which 
could be used under the wording of the 
amendment in a way that would offend 
against what the appropriation is sup- 
posed to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tors from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am sure 
that the Senator also knows and has 
stated—I came on the floor only a few 
moments ago and did not hear the Sena- 
tor’s complete statement—that every 
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Member of the House of Representatives 
draws exactly the same amount in sta- 
tionery allowance as each Senator draws. 
Although a State may have 40 Members 
in the House of Representatives, each one 
of them gets as much as one of the Sena- 
tors, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Senator has as many constituents as all 
the 40 Representatives combined. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware would not touch this provision 
of the bill. It leaves it alone. It de- 
means the Senate and says that Sena- 
tors must be watched with exceeding 
care, and that we are likely to do some- 
thing wrong with our stationery allow- 
ance, 

In my own case, my State has 10 Mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives. 
Each one of them draws exactly the same 
stationery allowance that I do, even 
though I have as many constituents as 
all 10 of them combined. 

Mr. President, if we are to go into this 
matter and deal with the compensation 
that might come to a Member of the 
Senate who has saved $400 out of his 
allowance—if there be any such—we 
ought likewise to deal with Members of 
the other body. 

I know of no reason on earth why the 
Senate should continually be more sus- 
pect and attacked by innuendo as to its 
integrity and capacity than are Members 
of the other body. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am sure the 
Senator is conversant with the facts that 
I obtained from the Postmaster of the 
Senate, namely, that one Senator sends 
out more mail than all the Members of 
the House from his State combined, that 
the 100 Members of the Senate send out 
more mail than the 435 Members of the 
House, and that we receive more mail 
than the Members of the House com- 
bined. 

I also believe that the Senator is con- 
versant with the fact that the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Legis- 
lative Branch and the full committee 
considered this year home office ex- 
penses, travel expenses, long-distance 
telephone expenses, and postage ex- 
penses, but that, due to lack of time, we 
did not consider the stationery allowance 
or help in the office. We decided that 
this subject would be considered next 
year: However, we did consider home 
office expenses and travel expenses and 
long-distance telephone expenses and 
postage stamp expenses. This item was 
not considered in the subcommittee or in 
the full committee. I am sure the Sena- 
tor is conversant with that fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I shall close in a moment. We 
have taken too much time on this item 
already. This is a relatively small item. 
I remind Senators of three things. The 
first is that Senators are differently af- 
fected, depending upon the size of their 
States and the distance of their States 
from the Capital. The second point that 
I wish to make is that all Senators must 
realize that any such matter which af- 
fects Senators differently should have 
the benefit of a hearing, at which 
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the differences can be brought out, so 
that we may be furnished information 
which we can depend upon when we 
vote. Third, I remind Senators that the 
amendment as reworded opens the door 
to everything. I read it: 

Provided that this amount shall be avail- 
able only for purchases through the Senate 
stationery room. 


I do not see how it can be made any 
broader than this. Therefore, I move to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator withhold that 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will withhold it. 
We have listened to the Senator from 
Delaware speak at great length. I know 
he is honorable, even though he repre- 
sents one of the smaller States and one 
of the closest States to Washington. I 
do not believe he realizes the various 
ways in which various Senators are af- 
fected by this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s statement. Irec- 
ognize that I come from one of the 
smaller States, but I hope that the cali- 
ber of a Senator is not always measured 
by the size of his State. I have great 
respect for the Senator from Florida, but 
I think he is in error. Under existing 
law he can send his wife to the stationery 
store to buy these items to which he has 
referred, but they cannot be charged as 
official expenses. He and I can buy 
Christmas cards and gifts from the sta- 
tionery store provided we pay for them 
out of our pockets. He can buy supplies 
in the stationery room and charge them 
to his official account only so long as he 
certifies that they are used for official 
business. The law provides that we can 
use the expense allowance only for the 
purpose for which it is intended and for 
which the money is appropriated; that 
is, to conduct the official business of a 
Senator. We cannot use it for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
informed by the staff of the committee 
that there is no substantive legislation 
on this matter. This item is contained 
from time to time in the bill. I am say- 
ing again that, as drawn now, the amend- 
ment makes the sky the limit. We are 
confined only to what is sold in the sta- 
tionery room. 

Mr. President, I move to lay on the 
table the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the Sen- 
ator from New Hamsphire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
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South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Suvpson] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smupson] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 178 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 
Bartlett Holland Montoya 
Bass Inouye Morse 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Neuberger 
Church Lausche Russell, Ga. 
Clark Long, Mo. Scott 
Eastland Long, La. Smathers 
Ervin Magnuson Smith 
Fulbright McCarthy Stennis 
Gruening McClellan 8 
Hart McGee Talmadge 
Hartke McNamara Yarborough 
Hayden Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Miller Young, Ohio 
Mondale 
NAYS—36 

Aiken Douglas Morton 
Allott Ellender Mundt 

yh Fannin Nelson 
Bennett Fong Prouty 
Boggs Harris Proxmire 

Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Ribicoff 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Case Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Cooper Kuchel Thurmond 
Cotton Mansfield Tower 
Dirksen Monroney Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—20 

Anderson Jordan, N.C, Pell 
Bible McGovern Russell, 8.0, 
Byrd, Va. McIntyre Simpson 
Curtis Moss Sparkman 
Dodd Murphy Tydings 
Dominick Pastore Williams, N.J. 
Gore Pearson 


So Mr. HorLAND's motion to lay on the 
table the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
11, between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The Legislative Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is hereby directed 
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to investigate the manner in which station- 
ery allowances are utilized, including the 
commutation thereof, and to make a re- 
port on its findings and recommendations 
to the Standing Committee on Appropria- 
tions no later than January 15, 1966. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the amendment is a simple one. It 
would authorize the Committee on Legis- 
lative Appropriations, with suitable help 
from the financial clerk, to study the 
question and bring its recommendations 
before the Senate by January 15 of 
next year. 

I have offered the amendment because 
the Committee on Legislative Appropria- 
tions did not study the question. It was 
brought up on the floor of the Senate 
for the first time today. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and I 
agreed to go along with the proposal, 

As I have stated, there are three things 
that this body can do at the present time. 

First, we might adopt the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Witu1ams] or vote it down. We 
voted to lay it, or a substitute amend- 
ment, on the table. 

Second, we can insert in the bill a new 
line item, if that is desired, allowing the 
expenses at home which the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has men- 
tioned. 

Third, we can adopt language of my 
amendment to authorize the subcommit- 
tee to study the question and include the 
item in a supplemental budget in Janu- 
ary. 
Since there are many Senators pres- 
ent, I should like to call attention to the 
fact that fiscal year 1965 is over. July 
1 was the end of that fiscal year. Weare 
now working on the fiscal year of 1966. 
The question of the surplus amounts 
that might be in the balance and not 
used will not arise until after the first 
of January of next year. They would 
not come up probably until June of next 
year. 

During the last fiscal year, of all 
Senators, including the Vice President, 
28 had no balance whatsoever, and 73 
had a balance totaling $66,389.01, or an 
average of $909.43 per person. 

Obviously, many Senators are vitally 
interested in this subject. I believe that 
it should have proper study. If we do 
study it, when the supplemental bill 
comes up next January, we can make a 
report and submit recommendations 
along the lines which the Senator from 
8 has indicated, or some other 

es. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator be willing to modify his amend- 
ment so as to strike the word “investi- 
gate” and substitute the word “study”? 
The Senator used the word “study” in 
his speech. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
accept that modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment was modified. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
that is all my amendment would do. I 
hope that it will solve the problem in a 
way that will be helpful to all of us. 

CxI——1041 


adequate. 
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We do not wish to violate any law. We 
do not desire to use money that we 
should not properly use. But the ques- 
tion has not been carefully studied, and 
I believe that the amendment is the way 
to approach the question. I hope that 
my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I approve the cau- 
tious, deliberate, and sound way in which 
the Senator from Massachusetts ap- 
proaches the problem. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, if 
the impression is being created that this 
amount is all that is needed for station- 
ery, for a State like Texas, which has a 
population of 10.5 million, the present al- 
lowance of $200 a month is woefully in- 
The amount necessary for 
stationery runs many hundreds of dollars 
over that. 

I hope that the present allowance for 
stationery will be increased. I brought 
the question up in committee this year, 
but there was not sufficient time to con- 
sider it. The committee considered al- 
lowances for postage and telephones, but 
did not consider the allowance for sta- 
tionery. * 

Many other Senators are in my situa- 
tion. I observe in the Chamber the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. He told me 
today the amount he spends each month 
for stationery. If he would give me his 
consent, I would state that amount on the 
floor of the Senate. I hope that the Sen- 
ator will allow me to state it. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire told me today that he spends 


8450 a month for stationery, so as to get 


the news back to his home State. I am 
trying to borrow or to raise enough 
money to get the news back to my State 
through the handling of mail for 10.5 
million people. 

This may not be a problem in New 
York or California, States having popu- 
lations of 17 million or 18 million. We 
had much testimony before our commit- 
tee. The distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL], the mi- 
nority whip, says he receives approxi- 
mately 6,000 letters a month. My com- 
putation for my State is that I receive 
1,500 letters a month. Two hundred dol- 
lars a month for stationery allowance is 
totally inadequate for Senators repre- 
senting States having large populations. 

I would not want the record to be 
closed leaving the understanding that 
that is more money than is needed for 
stationery purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The distin- 
guished Senator from Texas is a member 
of the subcommittee. We provided this 
year the same amount as was provided 
last year—$255,600. The Senator will 
agree that the item of stationery allow- 
ance was not considered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It was not con- 
sidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is the question of the 
difference in size of the States within the 
area of the study that is prescribed to be 
followed by the subcommittee under the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sen- 
ator please repeat his question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the question of the 
need for stationery depending on the size 
of the several States a matter which is 
properly within the field of inquiry and 
study by the subcommittee? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should assume 
that the whole subject would be studied. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. BASS. I join in support of the 
Senator's amendment. I commend him 
for it. This is the way to proceed. If 
there are inequities or misgivings, they 
should be given deliberate study. 

I also recommend to whoever makes the 
study that the title of the fund should be 
changed to the more realistic title of 
“Office Expenses,” or something of that 
kind, so that one who sees it will not 
think that a Senator from a small State, 
which has only a few constituents, is 
using the money only to buy letterheads 
and envelopes. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am partly respon- 
sible for initiating the debate on this 
subject, as one who believes that if Con- 
gress sets aside $2,400 for stationery for 
each Senator, that money ought to be 
used to purchase stationery. If Mem- 
bers of the House desire to take the $2,400 
and use it for whatever purposes they de- 
sire, that is their business. However, it 
seems to me that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should study the subject, 
not only as it affects the Senate, but also 
as it affects the House. It seems to me 
that any sums that are provided for tele- 
phone expenses, let us say, that are not 
used, out of the money that is appropri- 
ated for telephone service, those sums 
should be returned to the Treasury. The 
same is true of telegraph service. If 
all of that money is not used, it should be 
returned to the Treasury. 

I have often wondered why the unused 
part of the money that was appropriated 
to each Senator for stationery was not 
returned to the Treasury. 

This year I was notified that of the 
$2,400 that had been assigned to me, I 
used about $900. I sent a letter au- 
thorizing that the remainder of my sta- 
tionery allowance be returned to the 
Treasury. I presume that many other 
Senators did likewise. 

My only purpose in raising the ques- 
tion was that if the money is set aside by 
Congress for the purchase of stationery, 
it ought to be used for that purpose. If 
it is not used for that purpose, it ought 


to be returned to the Treasury. We can- 


not have it both ways and still maintain 
any pretext of logic or law. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted, and that a study will be made 
not only as it affects the Senate but the 
House, as well. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts tha. 
the time for reporting to the Senate be 
February 1, 1966. When we return 
after the first of the year, it will be difi- 
cult for the subcommittee on which I 
have the privilege to serve to be ready 
with its report by January 15; that would 
allow only a few days. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I accept the 
Senator’s suggestion. The point is that 
the study should be made in time to pro- 
vide funds in a supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I rec- 
ognize that the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
have supported my amendment and tried 
to clear up this problem. I shall support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, although after hearing 
so much from the junior Senator from 
Tennessee about the Senate’s not being 
ready to make a decision and about how 
poor Senators are I was debating the 
question of whether I should pass the hat 
or make a point of order against the bill. 
Because the bill contains legislation—it 
is full of it—it could be sent back to the 
committee for further study on a point 
of order. 

Nevertheless, recognizing the fairness 
of the Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who have 
supported my position and tried to cor- 
rect the situation I shall not make the 
point of order. I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that a study be made and a re- 
port presented to the Senate in Febru- 
ary of next year. This study should cover 
the House as well as the Senate allow- 
ances. 

I point out, again, however, that this 
subject is not something new on the floor 
of the Senate. It may be something new 
so far as the attention being given to it 
is concerned, but it was first brought up 
on the floor of the Senate as far back 
as 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD my remarks made on April 18, 
1957, on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 

Mr. President, many people are becoming 
alarmed by the rapid increase in Govern- 
ment expenditures, and in recent months 
such discussion has been held as to how the 
cost of Government can be curtailed. 


Today I wish to point out one specific 
instance wherein the Government not only 
insists upon the full appropriation’s being 
spent but actually proposes to levy a penalty 
against the official on the amount returned 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

In the administration of our senatorial 
offices each Senator is allowed a certain 
amount based upon the population of his 
State for clerical hire, for long distance tele- 
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phoning, for telegrams, for special delivery 
and air mail stamps, and for stationery al- 
lowance. Coming from a small State I have 
not needed except on 4 very few occasions the 
full allowance in any of these categories and 
at the end of each year have been author- 
izing the unexpended portion’s reversion to 
the Federal Treasury. 

I of course that in many in- 
stances Senators need their full allotments, 
and I question their adequacy to cover the 
expenses in some of the other States. 

It has always been recognized that that 
portion of such funds not needed for the 
office reverts to the Federal Treasury, and for 
the past 10 years, since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, that principle has been 


recognized. 

Last year I had $1,508.26 left over in my 
stationery account which as in previous years 
I have authorized returned to the U.S. 
Treasury as not being needed, but for the 
first time I was told that this is no longer 
permissible. 

The Government has now taken the posi- 
tion that the money must be spent and that 
if a Member of the U.S. Senate does not 
spend his full allotment he will be taxed on 
the unexpended portion, even though it is 
left in the Federal Treasury. 

I have been advised that an easy way to 
avoid this penalty would be to order $1,508 
worth of stationery from the Senate Sta- 
tionery store, even though I do not need it, 
have it delivered to my office, and then call 
the truck and send it out to the city dump. 
In that manner the Government would be 
rid of the money, I would be subject to no 
penalty, and everybody but the taxpayers 
would be happy. 

Or under this new ruling I could file a 
claim for the Treasury check of $1,508.26, pay 
income tax on the amount, and turn the rest 
over to the Republican National Committee 
or put it in a special account to finance 
a personal political campaign. 

If this ruling stands unchallenged what 
is there to prevent using these unexpended 
funds to buy mink coats or deep freezes? 

All the emphasis seems to be placed not 
on whether or not the money is needed for 
the administration of my office but rather on 
getting rid of it, no matter for what purpose. 

In the first year of my service in setting 
up a new office I used the full stationery 
allotment, but in each of the other years 
there have been unexpended balances in the 
stationery fund, which in each instance were 
released to the Treasury as follows: 


Allowance | Expended 


£ 


— 


3 Ssss888 8 
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At the end of the last fiscal year I again 
instructed the disbursing officer of the U.S. 
Senate to return the unexpended balance to 
the U.S. Treasury. My instructions were as 
follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1956. 
Mr. ROBERT A. BRENKWORTH, 
Financial Clerk, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. BRENKWoRTH: I acknowledge re- 

ceipt of the voucher stating that I have 
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$1,508.26 representing the unused portion 
of my $1,800 stationery allowance for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

This amount is not needed and you are 
hereby authorized to return the balance 
($1,508.26) to the U.S. Treasury. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMs. 

In early December 1956, I received a call 
from Mr. Brenkworth, financial clerk of the 
Senate, advising that he had been instructed 
that this procedure would no longer be per- 
missible but that either the funds would 
have to be spent or the Member of the Sen- 
ate failing to spend his full allotment would 
be subject to income tax on the unexpended 
balance, even though the money was left in 
the U.S. Treasury. 

I am not criticizing Mr. Brenkworth for 
relaying these instructions; he was only 
acting upon orders. 

He explained that these instructions were 
being issued based upon a ruling by the 
Treasury Department. 

A suggestion was made that one way 
around this situation may be to file a claim 
for the check, accept the money, and then 
make a gift of it to the U.S. Treasury; how- 
ever, I could not agree to this suggestion 
because how can I give something which 
does not belong to me in the first place? 
This money, left over from my stationery 
allowance, does not belong to me—it belongs 
to the American taxpayers. 

Furthermore, in giving the check back to 
the U.S, Treasury the individual could be 
subject to a gift tax if, added to the other 
gifts, the maximum gift allowance was ex- 
ceeded for the year involved. You would 
be paying the Treasury Department to take 
back that which was already theirs. 

The following is the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling on this question: 


Marcu 29, 1956. 

This letter deals specifically with funds 
provided (1) for stationery for Senators (2 
U.S.C. 46a), and (2) an amount, not to ex- 
ceed $150 quarterly, for official office expenses 
incurred by each Senator in his State (2 
U.S.C. 53), during the taxable year 1955. 

It is our understanding that the stationery 
allowance is credited to the account of each 
Senator at the beginning of each fiscal year. 
As supplies are procured by each Senator 
from the stationery room, their cost is 
charged against his individual stationery ac- 
count. Any unexpended funds remaining in 
the stationery accounts of the respective 
Senators at the close of the fiscal year may 
be withdrawn by them in cash. 

It is held, therefore, that any unexpended 
funds remaining in the stationery accounts 
of respective Senators at the end of the fiscal 
year are constructively received by each 
Senator on that date, whether or not with- 
drawn, and are includible in the gross in- 
come shown on his Federal income tax return 
for the taxable year in which that date falls. 

Expenses charged against the stationery 
account are not deductible, for Federal in- 
come tax purposes, since their payment in 
that manner does not constitute payment by 
the Senators. 

The amount (not to exceed $150 quar- 
terly) payable for official office expenses in- 
curred in a Senator’s State is payable upon 
certification of each Senator and is includible 
in his gross income for the taxable year in 
which such quarterly reimbursements are 
first available to him. This is true even 
though such funds are not actually reduced 
to his possession, so long as they are avail- 
able to him without substantial limitation 
or restriction. These funds are understood 
to be thus available at the close of each 
quarter. Such office expenses are deductible 
by a Senator in computing his adjusted gross 
income to the extent of the reimbursements 
thus received. 
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In the event a Senator’s official stationery 
expenses and his official office expenses in- 
curred in his State exceed the respective 
allowance or reimbursement therefor, the 
portion of such excess considered reim- 
bursed by that portion of the $2,500 expense 
allowance received during the taxable year 
is also deductible in computing adjusted 
gross income. The balance of such excess 
which is paid by the Senator from his own 
funds is deductible in computing taxable in- 
come, provided he itemizes his deductions 
for that purpose. 

I sincerely trust the information con- 
tained herein will answer your questions on 
this subject. If not, I shall be glad to hear 
from you further. 

RUSSELL C. HARRINGTON. 


Upon receipt of this ruling, on December 
31, 1956, I directed the following letter to 
Mr. Brenkworth rejecting the money on the 
basis that it did not belong to me, and again 
I renewed my instructions that it be re- 
leased to the U.S. Treasury: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 31, 1956. 
Mr. ROBERT A. BRENK WORTH, 
Financial Clerk, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. BRENK WORTH: Your letter of De- 
cember 17, 1956, notifying me that I have 
an unexpended balance in the stationery ac- 
count allotted to my office in the amount of 
$1,508.26, is acknowledged. 

As I have previously advised you, I do not 
need this allotment for the purchase of sta- 
tionery or other essentials to my office, and 
therefore I have authorized you to let this 
unexpended balance revert to the Federal 
Treasury. 

I have read the ruling of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in which he indicates 
that this amount could be accepted by each 
Member of the Senate as a cash item and 
then included as gross income for tax pur- 

. I disagree with those conclusions; 
this money is not mine. Our salaries are 
fixed at a specific amount by law, and it 
was never intended that a Member of Con- 
gress should additionally benefit as the result 
of any savings resulting from the manage- 
ment of his office. These funds were specif- 
ically appropriated for the purpose of paying 
the stationery expenses of the office, and I 
have utilized all that was necessary. There- 
fore, as in previous years, I have instructed 
you to let the unexpended balance ($1,508.26) 
revert to the Federal Treasury. 

I note the suggestion that I could sign the 
voucher, accept the check, and then endorse 
the check “payable to the order of the 
Treasury of the United States,“ transmitting 
it to him as a gift to the U.S. Treasury. This 
cannot be interpreted as a gift since a gift 
represents something the title of which rests 
with the donor, who in turn transmits his 
title to the recipient. In this instance these 
funds are not and never have been mine, nor 
were they ever intended to be mine; there- 
fore, I cannot give to the Federal Treasury 
that which already belongs to them. 

I appreciate your position in this matter 
in that you are merely relaying instructions 
as they were given to you, and I will discuss 
this further with the agency affected and 
with the appropriate committee of Congress 
after we convene in January. In the mean- 
time I renew my instructions, as incorpo- 
rated in my letter of June 26, 1956, to allow 
this unexpended balance of $1,508.26, which 
had been allocated to me for necessary pur- 
chases of stationery, to revert to the Federal 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J, WILLIAMS. 
During the succeeding weeks I have been 


endeavoring to get this ridiculous ruling 
reversed. 
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Throughout all of these discussions I have 
been left with just one clear understanding; 
namely, nobody cares how the money is 
spent or what happens to the goods after 
it is spent, nobody cares if the money is 
claimed and put in my pocket, but there 
is a terrific objection to any suggestion that 
the funds not needed be left in the U.S. 
Treasury. 

I think the U.S. Government should un- 
derwrite the cost of administering my office 
and any other congressional office. I have 
purchased all the stationery I need for the 
administering of my office and have charged 
the cost to the U.S. Government. But by 
no line of reasoning do I as a Member of 
the U.S. Senate have a right, legally or 
morally, to reap a profit on economies 
achieved in the administration of a public 
office any more than does the head of an 
executive agency have a right to divert to his 
own personal use the unexpended balance 
of any appropriation to his department. 

If the unexpended balance in the station- 
ery account is mine, then what about the 
unexpended balance in the other accounts? 
Where will this stop? 

If we are to accept the principle that these 
unexpended funds in stationery or in any 
other office allowance are profits to the con- 
gressional Member then what is there to 
prevent us from increasing these allowances 
and using the savings to finance our political 
campaigns? Certainly no one suggests this, 
yet this would be possible if we let the ruling 
stand unchallenged. 

This particular office allowance has been 
increased substantially during recent years, 
and I voted for these increases, recognizing 
at the same time that while I did not need 
the extra allowances for my office many rep- 
resentatives from other States did need 
the additional funds, and I reasoned that 
to the Treasury anyway the unnecessary in- 
crease to my office was meaningless. 

I have refused to sign a voucher claiming 
this $1,508.26 check for the unexpended 
balance of my stationery account in 1956 
on the basis that the money does not belong 
to me but belongs to the U.S. Government, 
and I have submitted this question to the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
asking for an official decision. A copy of my 
letter follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1957. 
Hon, JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CAMPBELL: In June 1956 I was 
advised by the disbursing office of the U.S. 
Senate that I had $1,508.26 remaining as an 
unexpended balance on the stationery allow- 
ance for my office. In previous years I had 
received similar notices regarding this ac- 
count, and since once again the full allot- 
ment was not needed in the administration 
of my office I directed a letter on June 26, 
1956, to the disbursing office stating that 
these funds were not needed and authorizing 
their release to the U.S. Treasury. 

On December 17, 1956, I received a notice 
from the disbursing office that this procedure 
was not permissible and that the unexpended 
balance was mine to be accepted and was 
available for my personal use and that I 
would bé required to pay income tax thereon. 

I replied under date of December 31, 1956, 
that I could not accept these funds for my 
personal use since they were not a part of 
my salary and since I as a Member of Con- 
gress had no right to cash in on savings 
made in the administration of my office. 
I therefore refused to accept these funds. 
The suggestion was made that I accept these 
funds but return them to the Treasury as 
a gift. I would not agree with this pro- 
cedure since in my opinion a gift to the 
Federal Treasury could only be made by first 
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acknowledging this money as mine. In 
other words, I did not feel that this pro- 
cedure was proper since refusing to recog- 
nize the funds as mine I could not give that 
which I did not own. 

I fully recognize that in most instances 
the Members need and use their allotments, 
which is perfectly proper, but if a Member 
does not need his allowance certainly it is 
ridiculous to suggest that it must be spent 
or a penalty tax levied against that Member 
of Congress who saves Government funds. 
Presumably I could have ordered $1,500 
worth of stationery, had it delivered to my 
office, and the following day discarded it in 
the wastebasket, and everybody would have 
been happy and no tax would be due. Or 
as I understand the Treasury Department’s 
ruling, I can accept the money, pay the tax, 
and keep the remainder to finance a politi- 
cal campaign or to use for any other purpose 
I wish. 

Copies of this correspondence, along with 
the ruling of the Treasury Department in 
this connection, are enclosed, 

I am requesting you to review this and 
issue a general ruling as to whether or not 
Iam correct in insisting that the unexpended 
balance on this or on any other account fur- 
nished for the administration of my office 
should revert to the Federal Treasury. 

Yours sincerely, 
JokN J. WILLIAMS, 

Chapter 314, section 304, of Public Law 212 
of the 72d Congress, upon which this Treas- 
ury ruling was based, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 304. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, (1) not more than $16,000 shall 
be avallable for expenditure for stationery 
for Senators and the President of the Senate, 
and for committees and officers of the Senate, 
(2) not more than $44,000 shall be available 
for expenditure for stationery for Representa- 
tives, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners, 
and for the committees and officers of the 
House of Representatives, and (3) each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate, and Resi- 
dent Commissioner shall be allowed $90 for 
stationery allowance or commutation there- 
for, to be paid out of the sums provided in 
(1) or (2), as the case may be.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on April 18, 1957, 8 years ago, 
in the above remarks I invited the at- 
tention of the Senate to this same 
problem. 

There is a law which provides that any 
businessman who charges off as necessary 
business expense any money which is not 
actually spent for the purpose for which 
it is claimed, violates the law. The 
Treasury Department will disallow such 
a chargeoff. Yet a situation exists in 
which Members of Congress, after re- 
ceiving our fixed salaries, can get an 
additional income through their unspent 
stationery allowances. We get an allow- 
ance to pay our clerk hire; we get an 
adequate allowance for offices back home 
if they are needed although some Sena- 
tors do not use it, others do. We get an 
adequate amount to pay for stationery 
or office supplies; we get an adequate 
allowance to pay for official telephone 
calls. We take care of all of these items; 
what more can be asked? 

Some time ago there was an instance— 
I was surprised that so few Senators 
seemed to be concerned about it—in 
which a former employee of the Senate 
was charging a substantial number of 
his personal telephone calls to the U.S. 
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Government. That was a violation of 
the law. Yet what has been done? We 
do not need additional allowances in 
those categories. 

As the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] points out, if we want to pro- 
vide for financing campaigns we should 
call it that and not hide it under the 
name of office supplies, as has been done 
so often. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] said that the adoption of the 
amendment would restrict him in some 
of his activities. That is an argument for 
the amendment. I point out that all the 
activities he cited from which he would 
be restricted are in violation of the law 
as it is written today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Senator to 
say that he called the attention of the 
Senate to this matter in April of 1957? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is correct. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Has the Senator 
discussed it since that date? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
discussed it several times. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was that not in the 
first year of the second term of the 
Eisenhower administration? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct and the Democracts were in con- 
trol of the Senate. I was unable to get 
it changed then, and I am still getting 
the same arguments. 

If it would make the Senator feel any 
better I shall send the amendment to 
the desk as a Republican amendment, 
since it has been mentioned on a parti- 
san basis. Why not? It has almost solid 
Republican support. But seriously, we 
are dealing with U.S. Senators and not 
with Republicans or Democrats. This is 
not a partisan issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did want to call attention to the 
fact that the question had been raised 
by him at a time when the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney!] did not 
have charge of the matter. Apparently 
this matter has not been mentioned for 
8 years. At least, I have not heard of 
it. Certainly this is a matter that 
should be carefully considered from 
now on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Oklahoma for their willingness to ac- 
cept the amendment although this is a 
problem that the Senate should have 
dealt with today. 

Mr. President, to clarify further the 
method of handling allowances for sena- 
torial offices I shall place in the RECORD 
an itemized account of the expenditures 
of my office for the fiscal year 1964. 

Final figures for the fiscal year just 
ended, will not be available for about 4 
weeks, but they are somewhat similar 
and will be available then. 

This report shows how these unex- 
pended balances revert to the Treasury. 
In every instance except the stationery 
account this reversion to the Treasury 
Department is mandatory, 
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My amendment would have placed the 
stationery allowance in the same posi- 
tion and would have prohibited any 
further withdrawals in cash of the bal- 
ances left over in this account at the end 
of the year. 

I ask unanimous consent that this tab- 
ulation for my office expenses for fiscal 
1964 be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


John J. Williams, U.S. Senator, fiscal 1964 


Airmail and apoen delivery postage allow- 
ances (sec, 42a): 


Alosed 2523) Rn a ess $610. 00 
E NETS eI K 12.70 
TROIS eign stile sas Ul eee nel eho sacar 597. 30 
Mileage of Senators (sec. 43) 
Allowed =) tt E eo LT 76. 40 
TERRIA Te ein PED EEO RA ee 76. 40 
CTT 0 
Reimbursement of Senators for transportation 
expenses (sec. 43b) (2 round trips to State, 
estimated figure 9 
Ie eens Ahaia 76. 40 
S ROSE arcs es Ee pea Ra tote Me 0 
Wia a es ad eee eae 76.40 
Stationery allowance (sec. 46a) 
. 2, 400. 00 
TTT 856. 
"TOMA e 1, 543. 38 


Long-distance telephone calls (sec. 46c) (to and 
from Washington, D.C.) (maximum of 160 
calls or 800 minutes per month) (i) 


Long-distance telephone calls (sec. 46d) (orig- 
inating and terminating outside Washing- 
ton; additional 55. G for calls to and 

bes azine aie 


from V 


Clerk hire (sec. 60-c) ($88,887.49 gross used): 
a 2 allowed 
e CRAL JSG 


ees in 
office (sec, 127) (10 cents, 4 employees) 


Reimbursement for mileage of emplo 
(estimated figure used): 


ANOwed 3. -2 Rin ð sane 152, 80 

P/ ²˙·— A aa ne 0 
TOS ee 152. 80 

Compensation 

ee - seb cys ps aE 22, 500. 00 

TK 22, 500. 00 
e PSY ts MEL ae ES 0 

1 See attached chart. 
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Long-distance telephone calls (made to and 
from Washington, D.C., fiscal 1964) 


(Quota: 160 calls and 800 minutes per month, 
noncumulative} 

es 9 

calls 


Month 


Q 
4 


minutes 


SSS SSS SS NR A2 
SSS 888888 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, as modified. 

The amendment, as. modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 8775) was passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, and 
Mr. Kucuet conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4185). to fix 
the fees payable to the Patent Office, and 
for -other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6675) to 
provide a hospital insurance program for 
the aged under the Social Security Act 
with a supplementary health benefits 
program and an expanded program of 
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medical assistance, to increase benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to improve the 
Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; that the 
House had agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts, Mr. Kine of California, Mr. Boccs, 
Mr. KEOGH, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Curtis, and Mr. Urr were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 372, H.R. 7997. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7997) making appropriations for sundry 
independent offices, executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


ENFORCEMENT OF 15TH AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1564). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1564) to enforce the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That this Act shall be known as the 
“Voting Rights Act of 1965”. 

Sec. 2. No voting qualification or pre- 
requisite to voting, or standard, practice, 
or procedure shall be imposed or applied 
by any State or political subdivision to deny 
or abridge the right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote on account of race 
or color. 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the Attorney General 
institutes a proceeding under any statute to 
enforce the guarantees of the fifteenth 
amendment in any State or political sub- 
division the court shall authorize the ap- 
pointment of Federal examiners by the 
United States Civil Service Commission in 
accordance with section 6 to serve for such 
period of time and for such political sub- 
divisions as the court shall determine is ap- 
propriate to enforce the guarantees of the 
fifteenth amendment (1) as part of any in- 
terlocutory order if the court determines 
that the appointment of such examiners 
is necessary to enforce such guarantees or 
(2) as part of any final judgment if the court 
finds that violations of the fifteenth amend- 
ment justifying equitable relief have oc- 
curred in such State or subdivision: Pro- 
vided, That the court need not authorize 
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the appointment of examiners if it finds 
by a preponderance of evidence that any 
incidents of denial or abridgment of the right 
to vote on account of race or color (1) 
have been few in number and have been 
promptly and effectively corrected by State 
or local action, (2) the continuing effect 
of such incidents has been eliminated, and 
(3) there is no reasonable probability of 
their recurrence in the future. 

(b) If in a proceeding instituted by the 
Attorney General under any statute to en- 
force the guarantees of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in any State or political subdivision the 
court finds that a test or device has been 
used for the purpose or with the effect of 
denying or abridging the right of any citizen 
of the United States to vote on account of 
race or Color, it shall suspend the use of such 
test or device in such State or political sub- 
divisions as the court shall determine is ap- 
propriate and for such period as it deems 
necessary. 

(c) If in any proceeding instituted by the 
Attorney General under any statute to en- 
force the guarantees of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in any State or political subdivision 
the court finds that violations of the fif- 
teenth amendment justifying equitable relief 
have occurred within the territory of such 
State or political subdivision, the court, in 
addition to such relief as it may grant, shall 
retain jurisdiction for such period as it may 
deem appropriate and during such period no 
voting qualification or prerequisite to voting, 
or standard, practice, or procedure with re- 
spect to voting different from that in force 
or effect at the time the proceeding was 
commenced shall be enforced unless and un- 
til the court finds that such qualification, 
prerequisite, standard, practice, or procedure 
does not have the purpose and will not have 
the effect of denying or abridging the right 
to vote on account of race or color: Provided, 
That such qualification, prerequisite, stand- 
ard, practice, or procedure may be enforced 
if the qualification, prerequisite, standard, 
practice, or procedure has been submitted 
by the chief legal officer or other appropriate 
official of such State or subdivision to the 
Attorney General and the Attorney General 
has not interposed an objection within sixty 
days after such submission, except that the 
Attorney General's failure to object shall not 
bar a subsequent action to enjoin enforce- 
ment of such qualification, prerequisite, 
standard, practice, or procedure. 

Sec. 4. (a) To assure that the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote is not denied 
or abridged on account of race or color, no 
citizen shall be denied the right to vote in 
any Federal, State, or local election because 
of his failure to comply with any test or 
device in any State with respect to which 
the determinations have been made under 
subsection (b) or in any political subdivision 
with respect to which such determinations 
have been made as a separate unit, unless 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in an action for a declara- 
tory judgment brought by such State or 
subdivision against the United States has 
determined that no such test or device has 
been used during the five years preceding 
the filing of the action for the purpose and 
with the effect of denying or abridging the 
right to vote on account of race or color: 
Provided, That no such declaratory judg- 
ment shall issue with respect to any plaintiff 
for a period of five years after the entry 
of a final judgment of any court of the United 
States, other than the denial of a declaratory 
judgment under this section, whether en- 
tered prior to or after the enactment of this 
Act, determining that denials or abridgments 
of the right to vote on account of race or 
color through the use of such tests or devices 
have occurred anywhere in the territory of 
such plaintiff. 
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An action pursuant to this subsection shall 
be heard and determined by a court of three 
judges in accordance with the provisions of 
section 2284 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and any appeal shall lie to the Supreme 
Court. The court shall retain jurisdiction of 
any action pursuant to this subsection for 
five years after judgment and shall reopen 
the action upon motion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral alleging that a test or device has been 
used for the purpose or with the effect of 
denying or abridging the right to vote on 
account of race or color. 

If the Attorney General determines that he 
has no reason to believe that any such test 
or device has been used during the five years 
preceding the filing of the action for the pur- 
pose or with the effect of denying or abridg- 
ing the right to vote on account of race or 
color, he shall consent to the entry of such 
judgment. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
apply in any State or in any political sub- 
division of a State which (1) the Attorney 
General determines maintained on November 
1, 1964, any test or device, and with respect 
to which (2) the Director of the Census de- 
termines that less than 50 per centum of the 
persons of voting age residing therein were 
registered on November 1, 1964, or that less 
than 50 per centum of such persons voted in 
the presidential election of November 1964. 

A determination or certification of the At- 
torney General or of the Director of the Cen- 
sus under this section or under section 6 
shall not be reviewable in any court and shall 
be effective upon publication in the Federal 
Register. 

(c) The phrase “test or device” shall mean 
any requirement that a person as a prerequi- 
site for voting or registration for voting (1) 
demonstrate the ability to read, write, under- 
stand, or interpret any matter, (2) demon- 
strate any educational achievement or his 
knowledge of any particular subject, (3) 
Possess good moral character, or (4) prove 
his qualifications by the voucher of regis- 
tered voters or members of any other class. 

(d) For purposes of this section no State 
or political subdivision shall be determined 
to have engaged in the use of tests or devices 
for the purpose or with the effect of denying 
or abridging the right to vote on account of 
race or color if (1) incidents of such use 
have been few in number and have been 
promptly and effectively corrected by State 
or local action, (2) the continuing effect of 
such incidents has been eliminated, and (3) 
there is no reasonable probability of their 
recurrence in the future. 

Sec. 5. Whenever a State or political sub- 
division with respect to which the prohibi- 
tions set forth in section 4(a) are in effect 
shall enact or seek to administer any voting 
qualification or prerequisite to voting, or 
standard, practice, or procedure with respect 
to voting different from that in force or 
effect on November 1, 1964, it may institute 
an action in the United States District Court. 
for the District of Columbia for a declara- 
tory judgment that such qualification, pre- 
requisite, standard, practice, or procedure 
does not have the purpose and will not have 
the effect of denying or abridging the right. 
to vote on account of race or color, and 
unless and until the court enters such judg- 
ment no person shall be denied the right to 
vote for failure to comply with such quali- 
fication, prerequisite, standard, practice, or 
procedure: Provided, That such qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite, standard, practice, or pro- 
cedure may be enforced without such pro- 
ceeding if the qualification, prerequisite, 
standard, practice, or procedure has been 
submitted by the chief legal officer or other 
appropriate official of such State or sub- 
division to the Attorney General and the 
Attorney General has not interposed an ob- 
jection within sixty days after such submis- 
sion, except that the Attorney General’s 
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failure to object shall not bar a subsequent 
action to enjoin enforcement of such quali- 
fication, prerequisite, standard, practice, or 
procedure. Any action under this section 
shall be heard and determined by a court 
of 3 judges in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and any appeal shall 
lie to the Supreme Court. 

Sec. 6. Whenever (a) a court has author- 
ized the appointment of examiners pursuant 
to the provisions of section 3(a), or (b) the 
Attorney General certifies with respect to 
any political subdivision named in, or in- 
cluded within the scope of, determinations 
made under section 4(b) that (1) he has 
received complaints in writing from twenty 
or more residents of such political sub- 
division alleging that they have been denied 
the right to vote under color of law on ac- 
count of race or color, and that he believes 
such complaints to be meritorious, or (2) 
that in his judgment (considering, among 
other factors, whether the ratio of nonwhite 
persons to white persons registered to vote 
within such subdivision appears to him to be 
reasonably attributable to violations of the 
16th amendment or whether substantial 
evidence exists that bona fide efforts are 

made within such subdivision to 
comply with the 15th amendment), the 
appointment of examiners is otherwise neces- 
sary to enforce the guarantees of the 15th 
amendment, the Civil Service Commission 
shall appoint as many examiners for such 
subdivision as it may deem appropriate to 
prepare and maintain lists of persons eligible 
to vote in Federal, State, and local elections. 
Such examiners, hearing officers provided for 
in section 9(a), and other persons deemed 
necessary by the Commission to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this Act shall be 
appointed, compensated, and separated with- 
out regard to the provisions of any statute 
by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and service under this Act shall not be 
considered employment for the purposes of 
any statute administered by the Civil Service 
Commission, except the provisions of sec- 
tion 9 of the Act of August 2, 1939, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 1181), prohibiting partisan 
political activity: Provided, That the Com- 
mission is authorized, after consulting the 
head of the appropriate department or 
agency, to designate suitable persons in the 
official service of the United States, with 
their consent, to serve in these positions. Ex- 
aminers and hearing officers shall have the 
power to administer oaths. 

Sec. 7. (a) The examiners for each polit- 
ical subdivision shall examine applicants 
concerning their qualifications for voting. 
An application to an examiner shall be in 
such form as the Commission may require 
and shall contain allegations that the appli- 
cant is not otherwise registered to vote. 

(b) Any person whom the examiner finds 
to have the qualifications prescribed by 
State law in accordance with instructions 
received under section 9(b) shall promptly 
be placed on a list of eligible voters. A chal- 
lenge to such listing may be made in accord- 
ance with section 9(a) and shall not be the 
basis for a prosecution under section 12 of 
this Act. The examiner shall certify and 
transmit such list, and any supplements as 
appropriate, at least once a month, to the 
offices of the appropriate election officials, 
with copies to the Attorney General and the 
attorney general of the State, and any such 
lists and supplements thereto transmitted 
during the month shall be available for pub- 
lic inspection on the last business day of the 
month and in any event not later than the 
forty-fifth day prior to any election. Any 
person whose name appears on such a list 
shall be entitled and allowed to vote in the 
election district of his residence unless and 
until the appropriate election officials shall 
have been notified that such person has been 
removed from such list in accordance with 
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subsection (d): Provided, That no person 
shall be entitled to vote in any election by 
virtue of this Act unless his name shall have 
been certified and transmitted on such a list 
to the offices of the appropriate election of- 
ficials at least forty-five days prior to such 
election. 

(c) The examiner shall issue to each per- 
son whose name appears on such a list a 
certificate evidencing his eligibility to vote. 

(d) A person whose name appears on such 
a list shall be removed therefrom by an exam- 
iner if (1) such person has been success- 
fully challenged in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in section 9, or (2) he 
has been determined by an examiner to 
have lost his eligibility to vote under State 
law not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 8. The Civil Service Commission, at 
the request of the Attorney General, is au- 
thorized to send observers to any election 
held in any political subdivision for which 
an examiner has been appointed under this 
Act. Such observers shall observe all aspects 
of the vote in all elections conducted by State 
and local officials within such political subdi- 
vision, including the casting and counting of 
ballots. Observers shall report to an exam- 
iner appointed for such political subdivision, 
to the Attorney General, and if the appoint- 
ment of examiners has been authorized pur- 
suant to section 3(a), to the court. 

Sec. 9. (a) Any challenge to a listing on 
an eligibility list shall be heard and deter- 
mined by a hearing officer appointed by and 
responsible to the Civil Service Commission 
and under such rules as the Commission shall 
by regulation prescribe. Such challenge shall 
be entertained only if filed at such office 
within the State as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall by regulation designate, and within 
ten days after the listing of the challenged 
person is made available for public inspec- 
tion, and if supported by (1) the affidavits 
of at least two persons having personal knowl- 
edge of the facts constituting grounds for 
the challenge, and (2) a certification that a 
copy of the challenge and affidavits have been 
served by mail or in person upon the person 
challenged at his place of residence set out 
in the application. Such challenge shall be 
determined within fifteen days after it has 
been filed. A petition for review of the deci- 
sion of the hearing officer may be filed in the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which the person challenged resides within 
fifteen days after service of such decision by 
mail on the person petitioning for review but 
no decision of a hearing officer shall be re- 
versed unless clearly erroneous. Any person 
listed shall be entitled and allowed to vote 
pending final determination by the hearing 
officer and by the court. 

(b) The times, places, and procedures for 
application and listing pursuant to this Act 
and removals from the eligibility lists shall 
be prescribed by regulations promulgated by 
the Civil Service Commission and the Com- 
mission shall, after consultation with the 
Attorney General, instruct examiners con- 
cerning (1) the qualifications required for 
listing, and (2) loss of eligibility to vote. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission shall 
have the power to require by subpena the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of documentary evidence re- 
lating to any matter pending before it under 
the authority of this section. In case of 
contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena, any 
district court of the United States or the 
United States court of any territory or pos- 
session, or the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, within 
the jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or is domiciled or transacts business, 
or has appointed an agent for receipt of 
service of process, upon application by the 
Attorney General of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
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order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or a hearing officer, there to 
produce pertinent, relevant, and nonprivi- 
leged documentary evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished 
by said court as a contempt thereof. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting has his- 
torically been one of the methods used to 
circumvent the guarantees of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and was adopted in some areas for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of denying per- 
sons the right to vote because of race or 
color; and that under such circumstances 
the requirement of the payment of a poll tax 
as a condition upon or a prerequisite to vot- 
ing is not a bona fide qualification of an 
elector, but an arbitrary and unreasonable 
restriction upon the right to vote in viola- 
tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments. 

(b) No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall deny any person the right to 
register or to vote because of his failure to 
pay a poll tax or any other tax. 

Sec. 11. (a) No person acting under color 
of law shall fail or refuse to permit any 
person to vote who is entitled to vote under 
any provision of this Act or is otherwise 
qualified to vote, or willfully fail or refuse to 
tabulate, count, and report such person’s 
vote. 

(b) No person, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce, or attempt to intimi- 
date, threaten, or coerce any person for vot- 
ing or attempting to vote, or for urging or 
aiding any person to vote or attempt to vote, 
or intimidate, threaten, or coerce any person 
for exercising any powers or duties under 
section 3(a), 6, 8, 9, 10, or 12(e). 

(c) Whoever knowingly or willfully gives 
false information as to his name, address, or 
period of residence in the voting district for 
the purpose of establishing his eligibility to 
register or vote, or conspires with another 
individual for the purpose of encouraging his 
false registration to vote or illegal voting, or 
pays or offers to pay or accepts payment 
either for registration to vote or for voting 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both: 
Provided, however, That this provision shall 
be applicable only to general, special, or pri- 
mary elections held solely or in part for the 
purpose of selecting or electing any candi- 
date for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, presidential elector, Member of the 
United States Senate, Member of the United 
States House of Representatives, or Dele- 
gates or Commissioners from the Territories 
or possessions. 

Sec. 12. (a) Whoever shall deprive or at- 
tempt to deprive any person of any right se- 
cured by section 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, or 10 or shall 
violate section 11, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, within a year following an 
election in a political subdivision in which 
an examiner has been appointed (1) destroys, 
defaces, mutilates, or otherwise alters the 
marking of a paper ballot which has been cast 
in such election, or (2) alters any record of 
voting in such election made by a voting 
machine or otherwise, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

(c) Whoever conspires to violate the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion, or interferes with any right secured by 
section 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, or 11 shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

(d) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
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practice prohibited by section 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 
11, or subsection (b) of this section, the At- 
torney General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
an action for preventive relief, including an 
application for a temporary or permanent in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order, 
and including an order directed to the State 
and State or local election officials to require 
them (1) to permit persons listed under this 
Act to vote and (2) to count such votes. 

(e) Whenever in any political subdivision 
in which there are examiners appointed pur- 
suant to this Act any person alleges to such 
an examiner within forty-eight hours after 
the closing of the polls that notwithstanding 
(1) his listing under this Act or registra- 
tion by an appropriate election official and 
(2) his eligibility to vote, he has not been 
permitted to vote in such election, the ex- 
aminer shall forthwith notify the Attorney 
General if such allegations in his opinion 
appear to be well founded. Upon receipt 
of such notification, the Attorney General 
may forthwith apply to the district court 
for an order declaring that the results of 
such election are not final and temporarily 
restraining the issuance of any certificates of 
election, and the court shall issue such an 
order pending a hearing on the merits. In 
the event the court determines that persons 
who are entitled to vote were not permitted 
to vote in such election, it shall provide for 
the marking, casting, and counting of their 
ballots and require the inclusion of their 
votes in the total vote before the results of 
such election shall be deemed final and any 
force or effect given thereto. The district 
court shall hear and determine such matters 
immediately after the filing of such appli- 
cation. The remedy provided in this sub- 
section shall not preclude any remedy avail- 
able under State or Federal law. 

(f) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
a person asserting rights under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall have exhausted any 
adminstrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law. 

Sec. 13. Listing procedures shall be termi- 
nated in any political subdivision of any 
State (a) with respect to examiners ap- 
pointed pursuant to clause (b) of section 
6 whenever the Attorney General notifies the 
Civil Service Commission (1) that all per- 
sons listed by an examiner for such subdivi- 
sion have been placed on the appropriate 
voting registration roll, and (2) that there 
is no longer reasonable cause to believe that 
persons will be deprived of or denied the 
right to vote on account of race or color in 
such subdivision, and (b), with respect to 
examiners appointed pursuant to section 
3(a), upon order of the authorizing court. 
A political subdivision may petition the At- 
torney General for the termination of listing 
procedures under clause (a) of this section. 

Sec. 14. (a) All cases of criminal contempt 
arising under the provisions of this Act shall 
be governed by section 151 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1995). 

(b) No court other than the District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have juris- 
diction to issue any declaratory judgment 
or any restraining order or temporary or 
permanent injunction against the execution 
or enforcement of any provision of this Act 
or any action of any Federal officer or em- 
ployee pursuant hereto. 

(c)(1) The term “vote” shall include all 
action necessary to make a vote effective in 
any primary, special, or general election, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, registration, 
listing pursuant to this Act, or other action 
required by law prerequisite to voting, cast- 
ing a ballot, and having such ballot counted 
properly and included in the appropriate 
totals of votes cast with respect to candidates 
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for public or party office and propositons for 
which votes are received in an election. 

(2) The term “political subdivision” shall 
mean any county or parish, except that where 
registration for voting is not conducted 
under the supervision of a county or parish, 
the term shall include any other subdivision 
of a State which conducts registration for 
voting. 

(d) Whoever, in any matter within the 
jurisdiction of an examiner or hearing officer 
knowingly and willfully falsifies or conceals 
a material fact, or makes any false, fictitious, 
or fraudulent statements or representations, 
or makes or uses any false writing or docu- 
ment knowing the same to contain any false, 
fictitious, or fraudulent statement or entry, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

Src. 15. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by section 
131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 
637), and amended by section 601 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 90), and 
as further amended by section 101 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 241), is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) Delete the word “Federal” wherever it 
appears in subsections (a) and (c); 

(b) Repeal subsection (f) and designate 
the present subsections (g) and (h) as (f) 
and (g), respectively, 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to deny, impair, or otherwise adversely 
affect the right to vote of any person regis- 
tered to vote under the law of any State or 
political subdivision. 

Sec. 17. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 18. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1564) and request a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
that conferees on the part of the Senate 
be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Hart, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. Dirksen, and Mr. Hruska 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATOR HARTKE APPLAUDS CALL 
FOR WORLD MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, July 10, Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler made a historic commitment. 
He said: 

The United States now stands prepared 
to attend and participate in an interna- 
tional monetary conference that would con- 
sider what steps we might jointly take to 
secure substantial improvements in inter- 
national monetary arrangements. 


This forward-looking action on the 
part of the President and of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is worthy of the 
highest praise from all who, like myself, 
have grown concerned about the impact 
of our mounting balance-of-payments 
surpluses. I wish to express my sincerest 
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congratulations to President Johnson 
and to his administration for the new 
found determination, in Secretary 
Fowler’s words, “to move ahead—care- 
fully, deliberately—but without delay” to 
expand the international supply of credit 
and liquidity. 

The appointment of the Dillon Com- 
mittee to study world monetary reform, 
the scheduling of hearings on the same 
subject by the congressional committees 
concerned, and now Secretary Fowler’s 
realistic and enlightened speech, all mean 
that the American Government, from the 
President on down, is moving to set its 
international house in order. But it 
should be clear to all Americans in 1965 
that we cannot separate our interna- 
tional and our domestic houses in eco- 
nomic matters any more than in political 
ones. Now that the dollar is safe from 
international attack, now that we have 
gained freedom from out-moded interna- 
tional monetary policies—now is the 
time to set our domestic house in order. 

Even as we move towards expansion of 
international reserves and credit, the do- 
mestic American economy and the do- 
mestic American banking system con- 
tinue to labor under the burden of the 
Federal Reserve's tight money, deficit 
reserves policy. Even as the rest of the 
world expresses loudly its renewed con- 
fidence in the U.S. dollar, the New York 
Stock Market continues to refuse a clear 
vote of confidence for the economic poli- 
cies of the U.S. Government. 

The time has come for action on the 
domestic front as realistic and as decisive 
as the action on the international front 
heralded by Secretary Fowler’s speech. 
Now when there is no danger of specula- 
tion against the dollar, is the time for the 
Federal Reserve to reverse its tight 
money policy. Now when there is no 
danger of speculation on the stock mar- 
ket, is the time for the Federal Reserve 
to liberalize stock market margin re- 
quirements drastically. 

The Johnson administration’s call for 
a world monetary conference has demon- 
strated dramatically our Government’s 
determination to defend the world’s 
prosperity. Federal Reserve action to 
reverse the current tight money policy 
and to liberalize stock market margin 
requirements will demonstrate as dra- 
matically our Government’s determina- 
= to defend American prosperity, as 
well. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7997) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Independent Offices appropriation bill 
for 1966, H.R. 7997, as reported for the 
27 agencies included in the bill, totals 
$14,264,450,980 in direct appropriations, 
which is $364,594,180 over the appropria- 
tions for 1965, 8274, 247,020 under the 
estimates for 1966, and an increase of 
$181,542,980 over the House bill. 
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The largest amount included for one 
agency is $5,692 million to the Veterans’ 
Administration, of which $4,142 million 
is for compensation and pensions—these 
are fixed charges—and $1,191 million is 
for medical care which is constantly 
increasing. 

The next largest amount is for Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, $5,190 million. 

After those two, come the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, with $967 mil- 
lion; the Federal Aviation Agency, with 
$724 million; the General Services Ad- 
ministration, with $592 million; and the 
National Science Foundation, with $480 
million. 

Of the $364 million over the appropria- 
tions for last year, the largest increase is 
$220 million for Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Grants, and the next is $101 mil- 
lion for Urban Renewal, and then $60 
million for National Science Foundation. 
There are smaller increases for disaster 
relief, civil defense, and veterans’ pro- 
grams, due to unforeseen floods, tor- 
nadoes, droughts, the most recent being 
in the Midwest. 

Of the $274 million under the 1966 
estimates, the Housing Agency is re- 
duced $106 million, NASA is reduced $70 
million, Civil Defense by $69 million, and 
National Science Foundation by $50 
million. 

Of the $181 million over the House 
bill, disaster relief is $60 million, GSA’s 
public buildings is $70 million, NASA is 
$30 million, Civil Defense is $35 million, 
and Federal Aviation Agency is $23 
million. 

Items on which the committee recom- 
mendations are over the budget estimates 
include disaster relief, with an additional 
$25 million to meet the critical situation 
caused by the recent floods in Colorado, 
Kansas, and New Mexico; Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, with an additional $12.5 
million to provide the authorized $75 
million for grants-in-aid for airports for 
1967; General Services Administration, 
with $5.4 million for repair and improve- 
ment of public ‘buildings; and Veterans 
Administration, $17 million required to 
keep open eight regional offices, five hos- 
pitals, and two domiciliaries. 

With respect to that last item, in the 
budget there was the sum of $23 million 
to keep the present hospitals and re- 
gional offices opened. That amount was 
added by the House. Then there was & 
great deal of controversy over the closure 
of the VA facilities. So the President 
appointed a commission. The commis- 
sion made a report, in which it recom- 
mended that some be kept open and 
some be closed. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had made a recommendation. 
The committee recommends that we 
follow that report. So the committee 
recommends that eight regional offices, 
five hospitals, and two domiciliaries be 
kept open. 

Mr. President, that is the substance 
of the bill. 

One of the committee amendments 
was properly stated in the report, but 
was omitted from the bill as printed. To 
correct this error, I move to strike the 
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language in lines 7 to 9 on page 16, which 
reads: 


Not to exceed $340,000 for expenses of 
travel, not to exceed $129,000 for expenses 
of printing and reproduction, 


It relates to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. It was a mistake. The 
amendment does not change the figures 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator would first have to ask for ac- 
tion on the committee amendments be- 
fore he could offer an amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amend- 
ments to H.R. 7997 be agreed to en bloc; 
that the bill, as so amended, be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment; and that no 
points of order against legislation in an 
appropriation will be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 2, at the beginning of line 21, to 
strike out “$3,380,000” and insert “$4,955,- 
000”; and at the beginning of line 22, to 
strike out “$150,000” and insert “$550,000”. 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “$1,130,000” and insert “$1,430,- 
000”; and at the beginning of line 8, to strike 
out “$305,000” and insert “$345,000”. 

On page 3, line 23, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$1,070,000” and insert “$1,110,- 

On page 4, line 6, after the word “disasters”, 
to strike out “$20,000,000” and insert “$80,- 
000,000”, 

On page 4, line 16, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$58,990,000” and insert “$69,- 
170,000“; in line 17, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$9,250,000” and insert 816,000, 
000"; in line 20, after the word exceed“, to 
strike out “$10,150,000” and insert “$13,150,- 
000”; and at the beginning of line 22, to 
strike out “700” and insert 900“. 

On page 5, line 1, after the word “marking”, 
to insert “stocking,”; and in line 3, after the 
word “centers”, to strike out “$30,200,000” 
and insert “$55,200,000”. 

On page 5, after line 18, to strike out: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this Act, or of the funds available for ex- 
penditure by any corporation or agency in- 
cluded in this Act, shall be used for construc- 
tion of fallout shelters.” 

On page 6, line 2, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$2,450,000” and insert 85,000,000. 

On page 6, after line 3, to insert: 

“DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 


“Public Health Service 
“Emergency Health Activities 


“For expenses necessary for carrying out 
emergency planning and preparedness func- 
tions of the Public Health Service, and pro- 
curement, storage (including underground 
storage), distribution, and maintenance of 
emergency civil defense medical supplies and 
equipment authorized by section 201(h) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C.; App. 2281(h)), $2,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 

On page 7, line 2, after “(5 U.S.C. 2131)”, 
to strike out “$10,500,000” and insert “$11,- 
095,500”. 

On page 7, line 8, after the word “Board”, 
to insert “including not to exceed $785,000 
for subsidy for helicopter operations during 
the current fiscal year,“; and in line 10, after 
the amendment just above stated, to strike 
out $80,000,000” and insert “$80,785,000”. 
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On page 8, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$22,200,000” and insert “$22,400,- 
000”. 

On page 8, after line 4, to strike out: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made 
to the Civil Service Commission shall be 
available for the salaries and expenses of 
the Legal Examining Unit in the Examining 
and Personnel Utilization Division of the 
Commission, established pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order 9358 of July 1, 1943.” 

On page 9, line 13, to strike out “$1,500,- 
000" and insert “$1,550,000”. 

On page 11, line 14, after the word “snow- 
shoes“, to strike out “$542,600,000” and insert 
“$551,471,280"; and in line 18, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$6,200,000” and in- 
sert “$6,760,000”. 

On page 12, line 11, after the word 
“Alaska”, to strike out 648,800, O00“ and in- 
sert “$50,500,000”; and in line 18, after the 
word “tunnel”, to strike out the comma and 
“or to purchase any land or easements for 
or in connection with the National Aviation 
Facilities Experimental Center”. 

On page 13, line 12, after the word “am- 
munition”, to strike out “$3,625,000” and 
insert “$3,730,000”. 

On page 13, line 18, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “four” and insert “six”; in line 
19, after the word “which”, to strike out 
“three” and insert “five”; and in line 23, 
after the word “ammunition”, to strike out 
“$4,379,000” and insert “$4,679,000”. 

On page 14, line 3, after the word “Airport”, 
to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,- 
100,000”. 

On page 14, line 7, after the word “Airport”, 
to strike out “$180,000” and insert “$200,000”. 

On page 14, line 12, after “1967”, to strike 
out “$62,500,000” and insert “$75,000,000”; 
and in line 13, after the word “expended”, to 
insert a comma and “as follows: for the pur- 
poses of section 5(d)(4) of such Act, $66,- 
500,000 for fiscal year 1967; for the purposes 
of section 5(d) (5) of such Act, $1,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1967, and for the purposes of sec- 
tion 50d) (6) of such Act, $7,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1967.” 

On page 15, line 23, after the word “only”, 
to strike out “$16,900,000” and insert “$17,- 
085,000”. 

On page 16, line 10, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$12,875,000” and in- 
sert “$13,325,000, of which $260,000 is for 
purchase of a computer”. 

On page 16, line 19, after the word “diem”, 
to strike out 813,475,000“ and insert “$13,- 
625,000". 

On page 17, line 19, after the word “mov- 
ing”, to strike out “$225,000,000” and insert 
“$228,500,000”. 

On page 18, line 15, after the word “equip- 
ment”, to strike out “$90,000,000” and insert 
“$85,000,000”. 

On page 19, line 7, after the word “includ- 
ing”, to insert “fallout shelters and”; and in 
line 8, after the word “buildings”, to strike 
out $105,577,000” and insert ‘$175,782,000". 

On page 19, line 18, after the word “‘Ala- 
bama”, to strike out “$1,490,000” and insert 
“$1,593,000”. 

On page 19, line 20, after the word 
“Arkansas”, to strike out “$284,000” and 
insert “$300,000”. 

On page 19, line 21, after the word “Cali- 
fornia”, to strike out “$5,294,000” and insert 
“$5,588,000”. 

On page 19, line 24, after the word 
“Connecticut”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and 
insert “$3,190,000”. 

On page 20, line 1, after the word “Florida”, 
to strike out “$3,780,000” and insert 
“$3,990,000”. 

On page 20, line 4, to strike out “$136,000” 
and insert “$143,000”. 

On page 20, line 5, after the word 
“Georgia”, to strike out “$1,065,000” and 
insert “$1,147,000”. 
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On page 20, line 8, to strike out “$1,984,000” 
and insert “$2,116,000”. 

On page 20, line 9, after the word 
“Georgia”, to strike out “$1,848,000” and 
insert “$1,971,000”. 

On page 20, line 11, after the name “Idaho”, 
to strike out “$1,115,000” and insert “$1,201,- 
000”. 
On page 20, at the beginning of line 14, 
to strike out “$763,000" and insert “$823,- 
000”. 

On page 20, line 15, after the name “Il- 
linois”, to strike out “$42,390,000” and in- 
sert “$44,500,000”. 

On page 20, line 19, after the name “In- 
diana”, to strike out “$610,000” and insert 
“$644,000”. 

On page 20, line 21, after the name “Iowa”, 
to strike out “$518,000” and insert “$547,- 
000”. 

On page 20, line 22, after the name “Ken- 
tucky”, to strike out “$10,000,000” and in- 
sert “$10,584,000”. 

On page 20, line 25, strike out “$359,000” 
and insert “$379,000”. 

On page 21, line 2, after the name “Maine”, 
to strike out “$1,242,000” and insert “$1,311,- 
000”. 

On page 21, line 4, after the name “‘Massa-~ 
chusetts”, to strike out “$710,000” and in- 
sert “$749,000”. 

On page 21, line 6, after the name “Michi- 
gan”, to strike out “$321,000” and insert 
“$339,000”. 

On page 21, line 8, after the name “Mis- 
sissippi”, to strike out “$919,000” and in- 
sert “$991,000”. 

On page 21, line 12, after the name Mon- 
tana”, to strike out “$579,000” and insert 
“$611,000”. 

On page 21, line 14, after the name “New 
Hampshire”, to strike out “$202,000” and in- 
sert “$213,000”. i 

On page 21, line 16, after the name “New 
York”, to strike out “$7,227,000” and insert 
“$7,628,000”. 

On page 21, line 18, after the name “North 
Carolina”, to strike out “$5,635,000” and in- 
sert “$5,975,000”. 

On page 21, line 20, after the name “North 
Carolina”, to strike out “$121,000” and insert 
“$128,000”, 

On page 21, line 22, after the name Penn- 
sylvania”, to strike out “$6,034,000” and in- 
sert “$6,397,000”. 

On page 21, after line 22, to insert: 

“Courthouse and Federal Office building, 
Dallas, Texas, $21,024,000.” 

On page 22, line 1, after the name “Texas”, 
to strike out “$1,454,000” and insert 
“$1,555,000”. 

On page 22, line 4, after the name “Ver- 
mont”, to strike out “$530,000” and insert 
“$577,000”, 

On page 22, line 7, after the name “Ver- 
mont“, to strike out “$563,000” and insert 
“$614,000”. 

On page 22, line 11, strike out “$729,000” 
and insert “$785,000”. 

On page 22, line 13, after the name “West 
Virginia”, to strike out “$275,000” and insert 
“$290,000"". 

On page 22, after line 13, to insert: “FBI 
building, Washington, D.C., $43,479,000”. 

On page 22, line 24, after the word “other- 
wise”, to strike out “$20,000,000” and insert 
“$17,451,000”. 

On page 23, line 19, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$54,320,000” and insert 
“$56,640,000”. 

On page 25, line 19, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$3,056,000” and insert 
“$3,180,000”. 

On page 31, line 24, after the word “only”, 
to strike out “$3,675,000” and insert 
“$3,666,600”. 

On page 32, line 17, after the word “infor- 
mation”, to strike out “$20,000,000” and in- 
sert “$25,000,000”, and in line 18, after the 
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word “exceed”, to strike out “$300,000” and 
insert “$400,000”. 
On page 33, line 4, after the word “ex- 


ceed”, to strike out “$47,300” and insert 
“$57,300”. 
On page 33, line 16, after the word 


“amended”, to strike out “$438,675,000" and 
insert 86344, 175,000“; in line 20, after the 
word “expenses”, to insert “of making such 
grants and of making grants authorized by 
sections 314 and 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954, as amended”, and in line 22, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
the colon and the following proviso: 

“Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for administrative expenses 
or technical services in connection with con- 
tracts for grants or any other obligations in 
excess of the amounts herein provided.” 

On page 34, at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “$41,205,000” and insert “$41,- 
520,000”; and at the beginning of line 8, to 
strike out “$1,205,000” and insert “$1,520,000”. 

On page 34, line 14, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out ‘“$120,000,000” and 
insert 8140,000, 000“; and in line 15, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “$120,000,000” 
and insert “$140,000,000”. 

On page 34, line 25, after “(49 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.)”, to strike out “$440,000” and insert 
“$470,000”, 

On page 35, line 9, after the word “Ad- 
ministration”, to strike out “$16,500,000” 
and insert “$16,995,800”. 

On page 35, line 17, after the words “per 
diem”, to strike out “$26,715,000” and in- 
sert “$27,115,000”; in line 18, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$1,947,650” and insert 
“$1,960,000”; in line 20, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$1,302,800” and insert 
“$1,310,000"; and in line 22, after the word 
“activities”, to insert “and of which $35,000 
shall be available for establishment of a 
motor carrier office in Wyoming”. 

On page 36, line 15, after the word “Ad- 
ministration”, to strike out “$4,521,000,000” 
and insert “$4,536,971,000”. 

On page 36, line 21, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$60,000,000” and insert 
“$62,376,350”. 

On page 37, line 9, after the word “prop- 
erty”, to strike out “$579,000,000”" and insert 
“$590,957,850". 

On page 38, after line 4, to insert: 

“Any appropriation in this Act to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration may initially be used during the fiscal 
year 1966 to finance work or activities for 
which funds have been provided in any 
other appropriation available to the ad- 
ministration and appropriate adjustments 
between such appropriations shall subse- 
quently be made in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles.” 

On page 38, at the beginning of line 16, to 
strike out “$37,000” and insert 841,000“. 

On page 39, line 12, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$480,000,000” and insert 
“$479,999,000"; in line 14, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$43,000,000” and insert 
“$37,600,000”, and in line 17, after the word 
“teachers”, to strike out the semicolon and 
“and not more than 10 per centum of the 
fellowship awards provided from this appro- 
priation shall be granted to applicants of any 
one State of permanent residence”. 

On page 41, at the beginning of line 10, to 
strike out 849,000,000 and insert 849, 
250,000”. 

On page 42, line 1, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out 8160, 000, 000“ and insert 
“$160,468,800”. 

On page 42, line 10, after the word “law”. 
to strike out “$12,596,000” and insert “$13,- 
496,000", and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
the colon and the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
may be used for expenses of any area med- 
ical or regional representatives offices.” 
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On page 42, line 16, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$37,783,000” and in- 
sert “$40,893,000”. 

On page 43, line 11, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “$1,197,917,000" and insert 
“$1,191,956,000”. 

On page 44, line 7, after the numerals 
“401”, to strike out “601, and 647” and insert 
“607, and 601”. 

On page 44, line 22, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “$36,000,000”, and insert “$36,- 

On page 45, line 15, after the word “ad- 
ministration”, to strike out “$87,585,000" and 
insert “$92,736,800”. 

On page 46, line 5, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 
“$4,000,000”. 

On page 46, line 15, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out 8360, 000, 000“ and insert 
“$380,000,000", and in line 19, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$180,000,000" and in- 
sert “$210,000,000”. 

On page 47, after line 7, to insert: 

“DIRECT LOAN REVOLVING FUND 

“The amount authorized by section 1823(a) 
of title 38, United States Code, to be ad- 
vanced after June 30, 1965, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Administrator, for the 
purposes of the ‘Direct loan revolving fund’ 
is hereby reduced by the amount of 
$100,000,000.” 

On page 50, line 17, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “$3,712,000” and insert 
“$3,885,000”. 

On page 53, line 3, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$233,000” and insert “$243,000”. 

On page 56, line 6, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$8,800,000" and insert 
“$8,795,800”. 

On page 57, line 7, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$10,084,500” and insert “$10,- 
330,300”, and in line 17, to strike out “$79,- 
775,000“ and insert “$80,275,000”. 

On page 58, line 18, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out $1,420,000” and insert 
“$1,200,000”. 

On page 59, after line 15, to strike out: 

“Sec. 303. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research proj- 
ect an amount equal to as much as the 
entire cost of such project.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike the language in lines 7 to 9 on 
page 16, which reads: 

Not to exceed $340,000 for expenses of 


travel, not to exceed $129,000 for expenses of 
printing and reproduction. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to make 
a few remarks about the bill. I think 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee has rendered an excellent 
service. However, the bill probably is 
an example of our creeping growth as 
much as any other bill is. 

In 1964, the committee was able to 
bring in a bill which was $1,268 million 
under the budget. Last year it was $634 
million under the budget. This year it 
is $273,922,000 under the budget. 

The House voted to cut the bill $444 
million under the budget. 
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The total additional cost for salaries 
and benefits requested is almost $18 mil- 
lion over fiscal year 1965, but the total 
number of personnel requested is 1,213 
positions fewer. The FAA and Veterans’ 
Administration have both reduced the 
total number of positions, which leaves 
us in the condition we find ourselves. 

I would like to have had the commit- 
tee bring in a bill which provided for a 
lower amount than the bill does, but it 
was impossible, as the chairman and the 
members of the committee well know. I 
think the committee did a good job on 
the bill, in an effort to get it down to 
bare bones, but the items the chairman 
discussed have increased it above what 
otherwise would have been possible. I 
am glad to see that the committee stood 
by the decrease to the extent of almost 
$274 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If it had not been 
for Congress authorizing urban mass 
transportation and urban renewal and 
an amount for unforeseen disasters, we 
would have been able to reduce it by $600 
million. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The chairman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee for doing 
a very fine job on the bill. The measure 
covers a great many activities of the 
Government. It has come to the point 
where it runs into really big money. 

There is one amendment which the 
committee adopted in which I was par- 
ticularly interested. I have many friends 
who are patent lawyers in this area. We 
urgently need a new patent office. There 
can be no question about it. But when 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] offered an amendment, I 
seconded it, and supported it in commit- 
tee, which would have been responsible 
for selecting a site, and taking another 
look at what is involved. We found that 
the site which had been tentatively se- 
lected, close to Baltimore, would involve 
about $500,000 of travel for Government 
employees that the Government would 
have had to pay for, and about $500,000 
for travel for others, which money would 
have had to come out of their pockets. 
So it would have cost $1 million in travel 
expense for locating the office in a differ- 
ent place from where it should be, which 
is in the District of Columbia. 

I believe that all major Government 
offices ought to be located in the Capital 
of this Nation. We located the CIA in 
Langley, Va. The Government owns 500 
acres there. But it is 14 miles out of 
Washington. There has been a great 
deal of complaint about the fact that one 
has to travel a round trip distance of 
24 or 28 miles a day to it. It was pro- 
posed to put a Government office at that 
place, but there were so many protests 
over it, because of the traffic jams that 
would be involved, that the proposal was 
abandoned. 

If we cannot find a suitable place in 
the District, I hope there are other suit- 
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able places in the area of our neighbor- 
ing State from which the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
comes. As far as I know, there are no 
areas in Virginia that are not now al- 
ready congested close to Washington that 
would be suitable for such a site. I am 
not advocating Virginia for the location. 
I would like to see a good building. So 
far as I am concerned, the committee 
can come forth with another recommen- 
dation and we can act on it this year. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER, It is my under- 
standing that we all recognize the need 
for a new Patent Office, and the need to 
locate all of the personnel of the Patent 
Office together in a new, modern facility. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is also my un- 
derstanding that the objection the Sen- 
ator from Virginia had to the authori- 
zation that came before the Appropria- 
tions Committee was that it limited the 
possible site to a location that was too 
far removed from the Capital. The 
Senator would not object to a new fa- 
cility in the immediate metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then the distin- 
guished Senator would have no objec- 
tion to a site in Maryland if a site in the 
District were not found? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct, although I would prefer to have 
all major government activities remain 
at the seat of government; but, if we 
cannot find a suitable site, Maryland is 
a mighty fine State to provide one for 
this particular purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to yield to 
the Senator from Maryland, but first I 
should like to commend him on his dili- 
gence and interest in this matter, not 
only because Maryland is one of the 
States on the periphery of the District 
of Columbia, and a building might be 
located in Maryland, but also because he 
has always had a deep interest in the 
problem of dispersion of Federal build- 
ings due to overcrowding. 

I hope that the record will be made 
clear—and I believe that the members of 
the committee are in agreement with me, 
as well as the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from Maryland—that we 
are all in complete agreement that we 
need a new Patent Office building. 

Clearly, the facts tend to show that 
this cannot be done without crowding 
someone else, and that it should not be 
located in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would not say 
that categorically. I have looked at sev- 
eral sites. There are 72 acres at the 
Naval Observatory. It is merely a tour- 
ist attraction at the present time. There 
is a small telescope there with very lim- 
ited effect. Those 72 acres are now be- 
ing used by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. That is all right, but he does not 
need all that lawn. 
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There is the Naval Gun Factory. We 
have no battleships left. The factory 
used to make 16-inch guns, but they are 
now out of business. We shall never use 
that location as a gun factory again. 

I am not saying that we could locate 
the Patent Office there. I merely say 
that if we cannot locate it in the Dis- 
trict, we should try to do so closer to 
Baltimore. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the over- 
whelming opinion of the experts. Over- 
whelming means that they would not be 
agreeable to putting it in the District. 
There might be a piece of land in the 
District—at the Naval Gun Factory or 
a location of that kind. I know that 
they are using it. 

As to the Patent Office, there is an- 
other problem other than the building 
location. There are traffic and other 
problems involved. I believe that we are 
in agreement, at least, after many hear- 
ings in the Department, that somewhere 
in Maryland, as close as possible to the 
District, the Patent Office should be 
located. 

I am hopeful, despite the fact that the 
committee did not eliminate the item. I 
voted against it. I would have voted for 
it if we could have reached agreement 
among ourselves. There was no yea- 
and-nay vote. The Public Works Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate 
had selected the site and the authoriza- 
tion. As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] stated so many times to me 
and I to him—we do not wish to get into 
the business of selecting sites for Fed- 
eral buildings. If we were to go into 
that business, we would never get this 
bill enacted into law, because we would 
be doing nothing else but looking at sites. 

That is the job of the departments in- 
volved—GSA and its agents. They did 
get a prospectus. This controversy has 
been going on for a couple of years. 
There were hearings in the Public Works 
Committee in the Senate and 9 or 10 
months later the House approved the 
Senate authorization. GSA said it 
thought a site could be selected in that 
area, although no specific site had been 
selected. It was in Howard or Anne 
Arundel Counties. They were doing 
their duty. But I do not believe that 
many of the statements which have been 
published locally, particularly by some 
who have been violently opposed to this 
particular public works authorization se- 
lection, are quite correct that no one had 
an opportunity to be heard. There were 
approximately three or four meetings 
held over a period of many weeks in the 
Department of Commerce, in which 
many witnesses were present, patent 
lawyers, patent examiners, and other 
persons in the Department of Commerce, 
General Services Administration, and 
other agencies. No matter where we 
start to locate a building, someone does 
not like it. Someone sent me a letter 
this morning in which he said in part: 

As a patent examiner, I know that the 
Patent Office needs more space desperately. 
I also feel that while a slight majority of 
examiners do not favor a new building with- 
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in the terms of the present prospectus, it 
would be difficult to get a majority to favor 
any particular site. 


I believe that is true. 

The writer goes on to state: 

Contrary to what the opponents of the bill 
allege, only a handful of examiners would 
leave, regardless of where the building might 
be located. 


There is a big turnover. 

However, we wish to have the Patent 
Office as close to the other Government 
departments as possible. I am hopeful, 
as I know the committee is, that we can 
resolve the problem under the language 
in the bill so that we can get the build- 
ing site money in the supplemental bill 
and can get started on another Patent 
Office building. No one has suggested 
that there is not a need for it. 

I have been involved in General Serv- 
ices public buildings and site contro- 
versies for a long time. I find that every 
time we wait, the cost of building goes 
up. For example, in the case of the 
Dulles Airport, which took 6% years to 
get started; for every year that we waited, 
the cost of the airport went up $10 mil- 
lion. This is true of all such buildings. 

Let me compliment both Senators from 
Maryland for their courtesy and under- 
standing in this matter. It is a highly 
controversial situation. We heard from 
many sides of the question, but we still 
believe that we should not be placed in a 
position to decide the location of a build- 
ing. That is the business of the Public 
Works Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree that we 
should not decide the location of sites, 
unless it is desired to locate a building in 
New York and we decided that it did not 
altogether suit us to do that. That is all 
we have said on the problem. As soon as 
the site near Baltimore was selected, the 
Armed Services Committee made avail- 
able a large tract of land along the Ana- 
costia River and Bolling Field area, 
which is across the South Capitol Street 
Bridge near the Anacostia River, within 
5 minutes of the Capitol. 

So far as I am concerned, they could 
get together in 2 weeks and find a better 
site in Washington or near Washington, 
and we could pass the supplemental bill 
and go ahead with plans. That is what I 
hope will be done. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope so, too. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, first 
of all, allow me to thank the Senator 
from Washington for the many courtesies 
which he has extended to me. 

I should like to speak, if the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington would 
yield to me for a few moments. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Regarding the Pat- 
ent Office, I speak on behalf of my col- 
league, Mr. Typrncs, as well as myself. 
My colleague cannot be in the Chamber 
today. At this moment, he is absent on 
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official business, but he would join me in 
what I have to say. 

First of all, let me make it abundantly 
clear that neither my colleague nor I 
favor any particular location in the State 
of Maryland for a new Patent Office. We 
do not believe it is our job to get into site 
selection. It is the last thing in the 
world we wish to do. 

In all candor, allow me to say that if we 
favored one site over another within our 
own State, we would merely be com- 
pounding our difficulties. 

It might serve a useful purpose to recite 
very briefly, on behalf of Senator Ty- 
pInGs and myself, the legislative history 
of the Patent Office controversy. 

Because of the acute space situation 
in the Washington area, President Ken- 
nedy, at a Cabinet meeting in August 
1961, directed that a survey be made of 
the Government’s immediate and long- 
range needs. 

In the committee’s report, approved 
by the late President on May 23, 1962, 
priorities were established for meeting 
the Government’s most critical needs in 
the Washington area. The Patent Office 
was one of the many agencies mentioned 
in the list of priorities. 

In order to get the reaction of those 
most concerned with the location of the 
Patent Office, Dr. J. Herbert Hollomon, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, called 
a meeting on December 3, 1962, to discuss 
the matter. This meeting was attended 
by representatives of industry and pro- 
fessional groups. 

After a very complete discussion of the 
various alternatives, Dr. Hollomon and 
the former Commissioner of Patents, Mr. 
David L. Ladd, asked for an expression 
from the conferees as to which alterna- 
tive they favored. All except 1 of those 
voting, a total vote of 22, favored a new 
Patent Office facility somewhere outside 
of Washington but within commuting 
distance. 

In developing suitable locations out- 
side the area, consideration was given 
to many factors including availability of 
air transportation, existing and proposed 
road networks, reasonable accessibility 
to academic institutions for the benefit 
of professional employees of the Patent 
Office, and so forth. The corridor be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore pass- 
ing through Howard and Anne Arundel 
Counties seemed to offer the best possi- 
bilities. 

Accordingly, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, with the concurrence of the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau 
of the Budget, submitted a prospectus of 
the proposed Patent Office project to the 
Committees on Public Works of the Con- 
gress specifying its location on a suitable 
Government-owned site, or donated site 
in Howard or Anne Arundel Counties in 
the vicinity of the city of Baltimore, Md. 
The Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works held open hearings on 
March 20, 1963, and testimony from both 
representatives of the Government and 
the public was received. 

The subcommittee recommended ap- 
proval of the prospectus as presented 
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and on June 13, 1963, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works approved the 
prospectus. Approval by the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Rep- 
resentatives followed on April 15, 1964, 
thus concluding the authorization. 

Mr. President, I have been in contact 
with members of the staff of the Public 
Works Committee of the House. I was 
informed that that committee, prior to 
its authorizing resolution of April 1964, 
gave careful consideration to the reloca- 
tion proposal and weighed the opposition 
against the need for new facilities and 
the wisdom of scattering Government 
agencies outside the District but within 
the Washington vicinity. 

It is my understanding that the House 
Appropriations Committee also consid- 
ered the opposition, took testimony from 
the Patent Bar Association, but still re- 
ported favorably on this matter. The 
appropriation for the new facility passed 
the House on May 11. 

Mr. President, I believe that everyone 
has had an opportunity to be heard. I 
believe that this proposal has been given 
ample and careful consideration during 
the past few years. 

The proposal has been given full and 
fair hearing before four committees of 
Congress. The responsible agencies in 
Government, the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Commerce, have looked into the subject 
very carefully. It is evident to all parties 
that a new Patent Office facility is ab- 
solutely necessary. I know of no ques- 
tion or argument raised on this general 
proposition. Since there is an obvious 
need, it is the wish of Senator TYDINGS 
and myself that this need be met in this 
session of the 89th Congress. There is 
a possibility that the conferees, after 
final action is taken on this matter in the 
Senate, may within the legislative au- 
thority, agree on a compromise which 
would meet the objections and still pro- 
vide a suitable location for the Patent 
Offce. 

If that is not possible, I should like 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that there are two great coun- 
ties in Maryland immediately adjacent 
to the District of Columbia—namely 
Prince Georges County and Montgomery 
County, where there is much space avail- 
able, should the appropriate govern- 
mental agency consider that such a lo- 
cation in one of these two counties is 
acceptable and suitable for a new Pat- 
ent Office. 

Clearly a location in one of these two 
counties would be closer to the District 
of Columbia, and thus might well satisfy 
the objections of certain Members of the 
Senate and also of the patent bar. 

I am very much pleased, as I know 
Senator Typincs will be, with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia in 
concurring with our feeling that a new 
facility is certainly necessary. I am 
also happy to hear that he does not ob- 
ject to its location in the Maryland sub- 
urbs if the appropriate place cannot be 
found in the District of Columbia. 

We are also extremely pleased that the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
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Appropriations Committee, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] believe that some adjustment in 
the thinking of the various parties can 
be made, and that this subject can be 
brought up in a supplemental bill which 
will be considered later this year. 

I thank the chairman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ido not know what 
the House will want to do on this matter. 
They are bound, too, in their Public 
Works Committee, which accepted this 
proposal. I do not know what they want 
to do about it. Because of the urgency 
of it, I hope we can arrive at some un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman. In conclusion, I 
hope our colleagues will note that Sen- 
ator Typincs and I took absolutely no 
position on the question of the specific 
site. We believe that the new facilities 
should be located in Maryland. What- 
ever controversy has been reported from 
time to time in the press about our posi- 
tion on where it should go simply does 
not exist, because that is the responsibil- 
ity of GSA and the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 

merely wish to say to the Senator from 
Maryland, as one who objected to build- 
ing the facility in a remote site, some 30 
miles out, where it was planned, that I 
not only have no objection whatever to 
the immediate building of the structure, 
because I think it is needed, but I also 
have no objection to its being built in 
Maryland, where it can be readily avail- 
able. My objection was to discommoding 
many patent attorneys, who are concen- 
trated in the Washington, D.C., area, and 
their clientele and draftsmen, by requir- 
ing them to go out 30 miles or more and 
then to return the same distance, to at- 
tend to every small detail of their busi- 
ness. 
Perhaps that position is not the ac- 
curate one, but I strongly feel that the 
site chosen was too distant. I hope we 
can move quickly to the construction of 
an adequate building. I would have no 
objection to its being built in the State of 
Maryland. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add that I was never im- 
pressed in all the hearings before the 
committee about 20 or 30 miles being 
time consuming. The real time consum- 
ing effort is in getting out of the District. 
Once we are out of the District, it is a 
matter of 5 or 10 minutes, whether it is 
50 or 20 miles or 30 miles away. 

It is the time that is taken up. They 
would have to get out of the District any- 
way. So I could never be impressed with 
those who say that because it is 30 miles, 
it is too far; and that 20 miles is just 
right. We are talking about 5 or 10 min- 
utes in that case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That statement illus- 
trates the fact that there was a difference 
of opinion within the committee. The 
Senator from Florida had deep concern 
about the safety as well as the time of 
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the several hundred, who practice law 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Many patent 
lawyers downtown do not wish to have 
the Patent Office moved from where it is 
now located. I believe they raised a little 
money to lobby on the item; it is their 
right. They feel that they have some 
built-in right to keep the Patent Office 
where it is now located, no matter how 
crowded it is or what other factors exist 
which point to a change of location. I 
suppose that is only natural. They wish 
to keep the Patent Office as close as they 
can to where they are located. 

The big item is that we wish to have 
the Patem Office as available as we can 
make it to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment that must deal with the Patent 
Office. That is one factor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that is cor- 
rect. I agree with the distinguished 
chairman. 

I was about to get around to compli- 
ment him warmly for his fine and dedi- 
cated work in the hearings of the com- 
mittee and on the bringing out of a very 
fine bill. I believe it is a good bill. I 
wish to add to that compliment the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. I 
have not seen better teamwork in the 
bringing out of a complicated, difficult 
bill from year to year. I happen to be a 
member of the subcommittee. I have 
not seen finer teamwork than has been 
exemplified between those two distin- 
guished Senators in bringing out the bill 
before the Senate. I regard it as one of 
the most difficult—perhaps the most 
difficult—of the appropriation bills. 

There is only one comment I wish to 
make. I wish to compliment particu- 
larly the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT] on their recommendation 
to restore some of the amounts cut from 
public building construction. I recognize 
the sympathy of the other body with the 
idea of reducing the cost of construc- 
tion, but a 10-percent cut, which is what 
they applied, I thought was unreason- 
able and would result perhaps in the de- 
feat of some of the construction or the 
cheapening of it in a way that would not 
mean sound economy in the end. 

I greatly appreciate the recommenda- 
tions of the two Senators to restore half 
of that cut. I am thinking particularly 
of the two projects in my own State; but 
I am thinking also of the projects 
throughout the Nation. They were all 
treated in exactly the same way. They 
were treated more soundly. I hope that 
our distinguished friends will prevail in 
conference. With costs rising, a 10-per- 
cent cut, as has already been remarked 
upon by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, would not be a practical 
way to get the job done. 

I thank the Senators for the careful 
approach which they brought to that 
problem, in common with many other 
problems in the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the kind 
remarks of the Senator from Florida. I 
believe it is inadvisable even to think 
about constructing Federal buildings to 
a standard of less than 50 years. The 
10-percent cut, as proved by history and 
experience, would be too great a cut. We 
did apply a 5-percent cut, which would 
permit construction of these buildings 
and would permit good competitive 
building on them. That is what the 
committee was trying to achieve, so in 
the long run we shall get away from ex- 
pensive leases, which are far beyond the 
ability of the Government to pay, as 
Government projects continue to ex- 
pand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator has expressed the 
precise reason for my complimenting our 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] on 
the good judgment and the deliberate 
result that the committee brought out on 
the question. I believe that it was a 
happy solution. I hope it will stand up 
in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
line 24, it is proposed to strike out the 
numeral “$17,451,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “$17,819,000.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment would increase by $368,000 
the lump sum to be appropriated for a 
site and expenses for public buildings 
projects. Each year we provide in this 
manner for the projects that have been 
approved by the Public Works Commit- 
tee. I am advised that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works has -today 
approved the prospectus and the House 
will get the bill shortly for the new post 
office and Federal building at Houma, 
La., at an estimated cost of $388,000, site 
and expenses. The construction cost, of 
course, would have to come later. 

That is a project that needs to be 
started as soon as possible. The town 
has grown; it has nearly tripled its pop- 
ulation and area in the past 15 years. 
It is the hub of the mail handling facil- 
ities in that whole delta region. We are 
badly in need of the space. The present 
post office building is a one-story, 30- 
year-old masonry structure that is 
highly inadequate. 

The project is one upon which we 
ought to get going. It is estimated that 
we can save $2,142,000 over the life of 
the new building. That is a consider- 
able saving. The cost could be amor- 
tized in a 24-year period. As the Sen- 
ator has suggested, we ought to build 
buildings according to a standard of at 
least 50 years. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator from 
Washington has presented the amend- 
ment. Houma, which happens to be my 
hometown, is in the parish of Terre- 
bonne; it is the only incorporated city in 
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the entire parish. Terrebonne Parish 
has grown like “Topsy” in the last few 
years, as has that entire part of the 
State. The city of Houma has led the 
way, however. 

The new facility is badly needed. I 
am hopeful that we can have it author- 
ized in full before Congress recesses. To 
anyone familiar with the growth taking 
place in that area and city, it will be 
very evident that this investment by the 
Government is greatly needed and over- 
due. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
may be that when we get to conference, 
the conferees may not wish to accept the 
amendment, but might suggest that it 
be inserted in a supplemental for site 
and expenses. I hope that they will 
take it and that we shall not have to go 
to a supplemental for the item. 

Another project which has been 
around for a long time is one which was 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska]. That is a project which 
has been approved and is needed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It has been needed 
since 1963, in fact. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Two buildings 
have been authorized for Lincoln, Nebr. 
The post office building would be in- 
cluded with an estimate of $792,000 for 
site, design, engineering, and so forth, 
and $2,902,000 for construction, a total 
of $3,694,000. 

We would have almost the same prob- 
lem in relation to that project as we shall 
in relation to the one in Louisiana. The 
second building will be in the budgeting 
program which will be submitted later. 
However, if the Senator from Colorado 
agrees, I should like to take the post office 
building item to conference, too. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Prior to our confer- 
ences on the floor with the managers of 
this bill, it had been the intention of my 
colleague and myself to include in our 
amendment funds for site planning for 
the courthouse and Federal office build- 
ing and parking facility in the amount 
of $2,438,000. 

We were assured that the money could 
not have been prudently used until a 
year later, if that money were included 
in this bill. Accordingly, we offer our 
amendment to include all funds needed 
for the post office building, site, design, 
engineering supervision, and so forth, 
$792,000 plus improvements of $2,902,000. 
We have been advised the other funds 
are expected to be included in the 1967 
budget for the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1966. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
line 24, it is proposed to strike out the 
numeral and insert in lieu thereof the 
numeral $20,681,000. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, that 
figure will have to be modified because 
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the other amendment was adopted. 
This amendment would add to the bill 
funds in the amount of $792,000 for site, 
design, engineering and supervision for 
the Post Office building; and $2,902,000 
for improvements for U.S. Post Office 
building. This building would be con- 
structed on a site to be acquired in Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

The situation regarding adequate. of- 
fice space for Federal use has been acute 
for some years. Many Government 
agencies occupy leased space which is 
costly to the taxpayer, inefficient in use 
and inconvenient in location. 

This is not a hasty move on my part. 
This particular project has had the 
thoughtful study, evaluation and re- 
evaluation of the GSA and other agen- 
cies concerned for several years. Plan- 
ning in 1963 anticipated acquisition of 
site and building design funds in 1965. 
Many interested citizens including Mayor 
Dean Petersen, business leader Nathan 
Gold, former mayor Bennett S. Martin 
and Federal Judge Robert Van Pelt have 
been interested in the project and ac- 
tively supported efforts of Nebraska’s 
Senators to achieve authorization and 
funding for these buildings. 

During last year, in hearings on two 
appropriations bills, information on the 
needs for new buildings was furnished 
to the Senate Committee. In the inde- 
pendent offices bill, adequate funds were 
included in the 1965 bill as reported by 
the committee and approved by the Sen- 
ate. However, in conference several 
projects were removed from the bill, in- 
cluding the one for Lincoln. 

Subsequently, testimony was elicited 
at hearings on the supplemental appro- 
priations bill on August 14, 1964, which 
led me to believe that this project would 
be submitted by GSA in this year’s budg- 
et. Every aspect of the preliminary 
planning had been done and the project 
was ready to go. His statement led me 
to believe that GSA would seek early 
authorization and have this project in 
its 1966 budget request. The project, 
however, was not one of those sent to the 
Congress earlier this year. 

To overcome this obstacle, my col- 
leagues and I wrote to the Chairman of 
the Senate Commitee on Public Works 
urging him to put this matter before his 
committee. He did so and the commit- 
tee adopted a resolution on April 13, 
1965, authorizing the Administrator of 
GSA to investigate the feasibility and 
report on the need for the Federal Office 
Building at Lincoln. GSA has submitted 
its prospectus this past week. It shows 
evidence of intensive work. I request 
unanimous consent that the prospectus 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The Post Office Department needs a 
new centralized mail processing facility. 
The U.S. court is presently occupying 
inadequate facilities. Other agencies 
are in decentralized locations. The 
plan of the General Services Admin- 
istration envisages adequate office space, 
parking, and it will meet the current 
needs of the Post Office Department, 
the Federal courts, and other agencies. 
The project has been planned to encom- 
pass projected needs for the future. 
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This morning the Senate Committee 
on Public Works had before it the pro- 
spectus and it took fayorable action on 
this important project. 

At this time I want to commend the 
senior Senator from Michigan for the 
fine cooperation he has shown my col- 
league and me on this matter. In ad- 
dition, great help and assistance over the 
past years have been given us before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
by the senior Senator from Washington 
and the senior Senator from Colorado. 
Their help is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Nebraska that if 
we cannot prevail on the item in the con- 
ference, we think the project is of enough 
urgency and justification that we will be 
as helpful as we can on the supplemental. 

But I should like to lay this founda- 
tion with the House conferees on both 
items. I want to be practical. We may 
be asked, Which one do you want? We 
will give you one.” I suppose they might 
be willing to take the smaller amount. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Perhaps we should act 
under the unit rule and consider both as 
one, 

In that connection, I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee who has 
done such fine work on the bill—and I 
saw him in action frequently during the 
course of the hearings—that the General 
Services Administration and the Post Of- 
fice Department will have their own ideas 
of priority. I have an idea thatit will be 
the mail terminal at Lincoln, because it 
is hurting very badly. We would defer 
to their judgment, but those items are 
high on the list. However, if there is to 
be only one at a time, probably they haye 
their own ideas of priority. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I endorse what my col- 
league from Nebraska has said. I, too, 
wish to extend my thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] and the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The matter at Lincoln is of some 
urgency. As I recall, 2 or more years 
ago local officials, headed by Mayor 
Peterson, accompanied by some of the 
members of the Nebraska delegation, 
visited the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Post Office Department on 
this subject. It has been on the urgent 
list for some time. The facility is needed 
there. We appreciate the consideration 
of the committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record the justifica- 
tions pertaining to these buildings. 

There being no objection, the justi- 
fications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROSPECTUS FOR PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 
UNDER THE PusBLIC BUILDINGS AcT oF 
1959 
(a) Post Office Building. 

(b) Courthouse and Federal Office Bulld- 

ing, and parking facility, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
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1. DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED PROJECTS 

The projects contemplate (a) the con- 
struction of a new Post Office Building with 
airconditioning, for a centralized mall 
p: facility on a site to be acquired, 
and (b) construction of a new Courthouse 
and Federal Office Building, with aircondi- 
tioning, and a parking facility for the use 
of the U.S. courts and other agencies, on 
a site to be acquired. 

Approximate areas: 


[Square feet] 


Gross Net 

(a) Post Office Building. 148,300 126,000 
(b) Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Office Building 
and parking facil- 


a De ORE ir 635,700 470,600 


2. ESTIMATED MAXIMUM COST OF PROJECTS 
(a) Post Office Building: 
(1) Site, design, engineering, 
supervision, eto $792, 000 
(2) Improvement 2, 902, 000 
Total estimated maxi- 
mum cost 3, 694, 000 
Á. — Fs 
(b) Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building and park- 
facility: 
(1) Site, design, engin 
su e 2, 438, 000 
(2) Improvements -.....-.... 12, 452, 000 
Total estimated maxi- 
mum cost 14, 890, 000 


3. JUSTIFICATION 


Lincoln, seat of Lancaster County, is lo- 
cated in southeastern Nebraska about 58 
miles west of Omaha. It is the State capital 
and the home of the University of Nebraska. 
The local economy is based on diversified ag- 
ricultural interests and supplemented by 
various governmental and institutional ac- 
tivities. The current population is approxi- 
mately 143,000. 

The existing post office and courthouse, 
constructed in 1906 and extended in 1916 
and 1939, is the sole Government-owned gen- 
eral purpose facility in the community, It is 
a 4-story structure with full basement and a 
large attic, providing approximately 105,400 
square feet of net assignable space. Of this 
total about 56,200 square feet is occupied by 
the Post Office Department, 11,100 square feet 
by the U.S. courts and related activities, 24,- 
500 square feet by nine other agencies, and 
there is also about 13,600 square feet of un- 
used attic storage space. In addition to 
the Government-owned space, 18 Federal ac- 
tivities presently occupy approximately 154,- 
600 square feet of leased general purpose 
office space, of varied quality, in 13 locations 
at an annual cost of about $395,500. There 
are also Federal activities in the area that 
requires special purpose space or require a 
particular location because of the nature of 
their activities and therefore have no require- 
ment for space in a centralized multiagency 
Federal building. In this category are two 
agencies occupying approximately 77,700 
square feet of Government-owned space and 
five agencies utilizing about 93,700 square 
feet of leased space. In addition, the Federal 
agencies occupy 20,080 square feet of leased 
vehicle storage space, which will be released 
by provision of parking facilities at the pro- 
posed project. 

The overall quality of commercial space 
in Lincoln is generally poor, since new 
office building construction has been prac- 
tically nonexistent over the past 20 years. 
Suitable leased space to permit upgrading or 
consolidation of governmental agencies is not 
available in the community. 

Lincoln is a central distribution point for 
postal activities, serving 137 other postal 
facilities. Because of the continuously in- 
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creasing volume of mail, postal operations 
have outgrown the space provided for postal 
operations in the Federal building. The 
Post Office Department has determined that 
the building is inadequate and functionally 
outmoded to permit installation and use of 
modern machinery and mail-handling equip- 
ment and the utilization of techniques for 
efficient operations. 

The U.S. District Court is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to conduct its activities 
in the existing court facilities provided in 
the building. The activities of the district 
court presently utilize about 8,500 square 
feet, whereas current and foreseeable space 
requirements total 18,500 square feet. 

The post office and courthouse, while 
structurally sound, has become obsolete from 
a functional and operational standpoint. 
The building lacks air conditioning and the 
heating, electrical, and plumbing systems are 
antiquated. Despite its apparent structural 
soundness the design characteristics, physi- 
cal deterioration, and functional deficiencies 
of the Federal building impair its usefulness 
for expanded postal operations and make it 
unsuitable and impractical within accepted 
standards of economy to extend or modern- 
ize the building for other agency use. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate disposal of the build- 
ing following completion of the proposed 
projects. 

There is a definite need to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the Post Office Depart- 
ment and U.S. courts, as well as suitable 
general purpose space to consolidate other 
Federal agencies now housed in widely scat- 
tered locations. 

The Post Office Department, in the inter- 
est of optimum operational efficiency, has a 
need to consolidate its bulk mail handling 
requirements at a location outside the down- 
town business district with good access to 
arterial highways. Conversely, a building to 
accommodate the U.S. courts and other Fed- 
eral agencies requires a convenient, readily 
accessible location near the center of the 
city. Accordingly, the construction of a Post 
Office building to satisfy the particular 
postal operational requirements and the con- 
struction of a Courthouse and Federal Office 
Building for the use of the U.S. courts and 
other agencies would provide a desirable 
means for satisfying Federal space needs in 
Lincoln. 

The Post Office Department contemplated 
the acquisition of a new centralized mail 
processing facility under its leasing author- 
ity. For this purpose the Department se- 
lected a site particularly suited to its opera- 
tional needs and negotiations for the ac- 
quisition of the property are expected to be 
completed in June 1965. The site contains 
approximately 302,400 square feet and is esti- 
mated to cost about $535,000. The selected 
site is situated on the south side of Eighth 
Street between “Q” and “T” Streets. The 
Department has also engaged a contract 
architect for the proposed lease project and 
final working drawings are scheduled for 
completion about January 1966. 

It is proposed to continue the Depart- 
ment's effort to provide improved and ex- 
panded postal facilities, including site ac- 
quisition and completion of working draw- 
ings, except that the construction of the fa- 
cility will be undertaken as a Federal con- 
struction project under the provisions of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959. An analysis 
and evaluation of all factors led to the con- 
clusion that the best interest of the Govern- 
ment would be served by satisfying Post 
Office Department's operational needs 
through new Federal construction. 

The determination by the Post Office De- 
partment of the need to relocate its main 
mall-handling operations from the Federal 
building to a new facility necessitated a com- 
prehensive study to determine the appropri- 
ate disposition of the post office and court- 
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house. After careful analysis it was con- 
cluded that retention of the building and 
conversion of the vacated postal space for 
other agency use would not be feasible be- 
cause of: (1) excessive cost as related to the 
amount of usable space to be made available; 
(2) age, condition and items of functional 
obsolescence which make the building ineffi- 
cient and expensive to maintain and operate; 
and (3) the fact that the building, as re- 
modeled, would not satisfy the needs of the 
U.S. courts and other agencies requiring gen- 
eral-purpose space, thereby necessitating the 
provision for housing the remainder of agency 
space requirements in a new building to be 
constructed by the Government or by private 
interests. Further, structural features of the 
post office and courthouse building preclude 
alterations to provide suitable quarters for 
the activities of the US. court that would be 
adequate in size and consistent with present 
standards. The Government-owned prop- 
erty is bound by public streets on three sides 
and the adjacent land in the rear is occupied 
by the local city hall. Site limitations make 
consideration of a third extension of the 
Federal building impractical. 

The alternatives for resolving Federal space 
problems in Lincoln have been fully explored. 
It has been determined that a project con- 
templating the construction of two separate 
facilities would furnish the most practical 
means for providing current and foreseeable 
needs of the Post Office Department, U.S. 
courts, and other Federal activities requir- 
ing general-purpose space. The site for the 
proposed post office building will provide 
adequate parking and maneuvering areas as 
well as a vehicle maintenance facility. The 
proposed courthouse and Federal office 
building will be located on a site on the 
fringe of the central business district and 
includes provision for a possible downtown 
postal station as well as required space for 
the U.S. courts and other Federal activities 
requiring general purpose space. It will pro- 
vide adequate and suitable space for current 
and foreseeable agency requirements, in- 
creased effectiveness of agency operations 
and provide greater convenience to the pub- 
lic. 

A problem of major proportion in Lincoln 
is the need to provide vehicle parking facili- 
ties in the vicinity of the proposed Federal 
building. Public transportation facilities are 
grossly inadequate to service the highly de- 
veloped downtown business area, with re- 
sultant increased use of private vehicles for 
transportation. Only limited commercial 
parking space at a reasonable cost is avail- 
able for the use of the Federal agencies. 
In view of the anticipated difficulty in de- 
veloping a single site of sufficient size, in the 
central business area, to satisfy both build- 
ing and parking requirements, this planning 
concept is based upon the utilization of two 
noncontiguous sites, each one city block in 
size. This concept would also afford tangible 
benefits in avoiding any deterrents to the 
landscaping to the proposed building as well 
as the intangible values derived in keeping 
vehicle traffic congestion in the immediate 
area to a minimum. 

The city ordinances governing off-street 
parking on the perimeter of the central busi- 
ness district of Lincoln, where it is con- 
templated the proposed new building would 
be located, require one parking space for each 
600 square feet of floor area. On this basis, 
about 475 parking spaces would be required. 
However, careful analysis indicates that ap- 
proximately 480 parking spaces would provide 
adequate off-street parking facilities for 
official, visitor, employee and interagency 
Motor Pool use. It is proposed to satisfy 
this requirement through provision of a 
basement garage for about 50 vehicles and 
surface parking for about 60 vehicles on the 
building site, with the remainder of the 
parking space to be provided at the proposed 
parking facility. 
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Post Office Building 


8 Project cost (site, design, and improvements 
c) Interest at 444 percent for period req 


Government project cost_......-..--.-----.- 


8 Petal Investments 5 ——2 —ͤ—- 
(8) Repair and upkeep for 50 years at $0.40 per square foot 


(4) Total 60-year Cost. -n-on 


(1) Estimated amount of annual rental, $283,725; invested in 
8 Rental of leased space (unser viced) for 50 years. 


to amortize 


2, 522, 


ly, consideration will be given to 
a building site of approximately 90,000 square 
feet and a noncontiguous vehicle parking 
site of approximately 90,000 square feet. 

No basement is contemplated in the post 
office building and therefore no provision has 
been made for fallout shelter. However, pro- 
vision has been made in the estimated cost 
for the courthouse and Federal office build- 
ing for fallout protection, in accordance with 
Office of Civil Defense Technical Require- 


NOTES 
A. Estimated useful life of new building— 
50 years. 
B. Amortization of the project cost of 
$3,694,000 at 4%4-percent interest will 


require 19.4 years of annual payments of 
Courthouse and Federal office building and parking facility 


Total investment 


8 Repair and upkeep for 50 years at $0.50 per square foot.. 


NOTES 
A. Estimated useful life of new build- 
ings—50 years. 
B. Amortization of the project cost of 
$14,890,000 at 414 percent interest will re- 
quire 16.1 years of annual payments of $1,- 


8 TT.. TTT 
Per square foot (average) 


ments for Fallout Shelters issued August 
1964, 

4. ANALYSIS OF PROVIDING SPACE BY NEW 

CONSTRUCTION COMPARED WITH LEASING 

An alternate method of providing suitable 
space in lieu of that proposed herein is by 
the leasing of privately owned space. The 
following is a comparison of the cost of the 
proposed construction with the cost of 
leasing. 


$283,725, the rental rate for comparable 
leased space. 

C. Square footage in building—148,300 
gross area; 126,100 net area. 

D. Normal operation and maintenance ex- 
cluded since it would be the same in either 
situation. 


Comparable 


Proposed 
ne 


w pace | through new 
buildings construction 
. N eee 
Sn... x 

20, 870, 911 , 836, 
33; 768,000 PEN Ii. 765, 000 


294,150, the rental rate for comparable leased 
space. 

C. Square footage in buildings—635,700 
gross area; 470,600 net area. 

D. Normal operation and maintenance ex- 
cluded since it would be the same in either 
situation. 


5. CURRENT HOUSING COSTS * 


8 Leased space: Rent and other costs 
Government-owned space: Operation, maintenance, and 
L TY OOM „ R E 


1 For a 
Office Building. 


Courthouse and Federal 


Post office building 
office building 


Area Annual Area Annual 
9 cost (square cost 
eet) feet) 
Se 6, 000 $9, 000 156, 312 $396, 353 
oe 49, 419 99, 127 84, 977 
108, 127 481, 330 


ncies to be housed in the new post office building and the new courthouse and Federal 
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6, PROPOSED PLAN FOR HOUSING FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

A comprehensive plan for housing Federal 
agencies in the locality is attached (exhibit 
A). Upon completion of construction, as- 
signment and reassignment of space will be 
made in accordance with existing law. 

7. STATEMENT OF NEED 

It has been determined that (1) the need 
for space of the Federal Government in this 
area cannot be satisfied by utilization of 
existing suitable property now owned by the 
Government, and (2) suitable rental space 
is not available at a price commensurate 
with that to be afforded through the pro- 
posed action. 

Submitted at Washington, D.C., on June 
28, 1965. 

Recommended: 

WILLIAM A. SCHMIDT, 
Acting Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings Service. 

Approved: 

Lawson B. Enorrt, Jr., 
Administrator of General Services. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that the Senate has 
under consideration an amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska]. The Chair would have to hold 
that that amendment is not in order be- 
cause it attempts to amend the same 
place in the bill that has earlier been 
amended. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be temporarily laid aside—there is a 
technical difficulty in addition to this— 
with the understanding that we may 
amend later, regardless of the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? None is heard, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We will write new 
language at the proper place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two amendments, numbered 1 
and 2. I ask that the amendment No. 
1 be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 32, between lines 11 and 12, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

“FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

“Por matching grants to States for au- 
thorized training and related activities, and 
for expenses of providing technical assistance 
to State and local governmental or public 
bodies (including studies and publication 
of information), as authorized by title VIII 
of the Housing Act of 1964 (20 U.S.C. 801- 
805), to remain available until expended, 
$10,145,000: Provided, That not to exceed 
$145,000 of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses.“ 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, I should like, 
first, to join in the paeans of praise which 
have been accorded to him this after- 
noon for the wonderful work he has done 
in bringing the bill to the floor of the 
Senate in such excellent shape. I am 
particularly pleased with the fine work 
he did in retaining contract authoriza- 
tion for the urban renewal program, 
which was under heavy attack in the 
other body. I observe that the Senator 
from Washington is displaying his usual 
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good humor, and I hope that, as a result, 
he will look with favor upon the pending 
amendment, the history of which is as 
follows: 

When I first came to the Senate in 1957 
and was made a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is the chairman, the Senator 
from Alabama and I came to the view, 
I having recently served as mayor of 
Philadelphia, that there was a grave 
shortage of urban planners of all sorts 
available for the continually growing 
urban planning work required of State 
and local government, and not only of 
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city planners, but of metropolitan and 
area planners, as well. 

Planners of all sorts were in short sup- 
ply at a time when it was becoming in- 
creasingly important to raise the level 
of State and local activity in the field 
of community planning. 

From 1957 through 1964, we made ef- 
fort after effort to obtain authorizations, 
first, for the in-service training of plan- 
ners assisted with Federal funds; and 
second, for a modest program of fellow- 
ships and scholarships, to enable young 
men and women to go to institutions of 
higher learning to become trained in 
this particular skill. Finally, in 1964, we 
were successful in obtaining an authori- 
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zation for funds both for a program for 
in-service training, totaling $10,145,000, 
and a more modest program for fellow- 
ships for city planning, amounting to 
$530,000. The programs were approved 
by the House and the Senate and were 
passed as a part of the Housing Act of 
1964 and signed by the President. 

Unfortunately, when the appropria- 
tion bill came along, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations refused to fund 
either of the programs, stating that in 
their judgment what Congress had de- 
cided upon and the President had ap- 
proved were not good programs, and 
that the House would not allow any 
money for them. 


EXHIBIT A.—Lincoln, Nebr.—Comprehensive housing plan 


Present housing (net square feet) 


Proposed housing (net square feet) 


Post Office Department 
Ton office garage 


U.S. attorney / marshall 
ture 

Civil on 

Commerce 

A 

General Services Administration 


Health, Education, and Weltare. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Labo 
Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Institute. 


7% . : O dared T 


— —Ä 


Reserve for expansion 


deres TTT eo 22 0 c EEST OSAA 


Va 
el 
Vehiele Wee 


Subtotal, net assigna ble 
Postal mechanlzation—— -oenas 
Aisles and corridors -= 


g 


E 
2 
an 


perros 
88888888 


S tal 
3888 


SS RS E 
288822 
18885 


per Beb 
88888 


b — 
i 


i 


8888888888 


— 


33 2 8 PRES | pore 
83/3 88888 8888888 8 


1 Retained G/O buildings, special purpose and/or location: 


Feen forage lab. 
fense Reserve Training Center 


ure 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


Defense, Army Reserve Training Center. 
Federal Aviation 


Total 
G/O building to be dis of: Post office and courthouse building 105, 363 
z tonuna 5 storage are a 85 
nelu agency space above. 
Not available. 2 
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I made an earnest effort, when the 
supplemental appropriation bill was be- 
fore the Senate in April, to have these 
items funded. That effort failed. I then 
testified before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, urging that funds for 
both programs be voted. I now find to 
my deep regret that although they were 
recommended by the President and the 
Budget Bureau, although the Director of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Mr. Weaver, testified, in support of this 
appropriation, and despite the fact that 
I myself testified to the same effect, the 
Senate committee was unwilling to fund 
these programs, which, as I say, have 
been approved by the President and have 
been passed by Congress. 

It seems to me that an interesting 
issue is raised. These were programs 
that were developed in the Senate. If 
we want to use the word, they were in- 
vented” by the Senate. They were ap- 
proved by the House. The President 
Signed the bill. Now the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will not fund 
them. That is the right of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. I agree 
that if they do not like a program that 
Congress and the President have ap- 
proved, they have the legal right to say, 
“No.” But that does not mean that the 
Senate must automatically follow suit— 
particularly where one of its own pro- 
grams is involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the justification for both pro- 
posals prepared by the HHFA, which are 
contained in the Senate hearings, 
beginning at page 1023 and continuing 
to page 1032, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the justifi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEpERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
JUSTIFICATION BY HHFA 

The budget amendment would restore the 
$10,145,000 (of which $145,000 is for admin- 
istrative expenses) not allowed by the House. 
The funds requested would permit the 
Agency to implement the program enacted 
in the Housing Act of 1964 which provides 
for the training of professional and tech- 
nical staff in various fields serving State 
and municipal governments. 

In section 801 of title VIII of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964 “The Congress finds that 
the rapid expansion of the Nation’s urban 
areas and urban population has caused se- 
vere problems in urban and suburban de- 
velopment and created a national need to (1) 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment * . It is the purpose of this part 
to assist and encourage the States, in co- 
operation with public and private univer- 
sities and colleges and urban centers, to 
* * * provide special training in skills needed 
for economic and efficient community de- 
velopment to those technical and professional 
people who are, or are training to be, em- 
ployed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibility for community de- 
velopment * .“ 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
programs have met an increasing number 
of specific problems demanding the talents of 
professionals trained in city planning, ur- 
ban renewal, housing, transportation, code 
enforcement, and many other similar skills. 
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The large-scale demand for some of these 
specialists has been of fairly recent origin, 
arising with the increasing complexity of ur- 
ban programs and services. 

Training under title VIII would be re- 
stricted to such areas in contrast to the gen- 
eral higher education programs proposed in 
the “higher education bill,” S. 600. Title I 
of this bill would authorize support of uni- 
versity extension and continuing education 
in a wide range of flelds. Extension service 
would assist in refresher training of teach- 
ers, social workers, and pharmacists, for ex- 
ample. It would also assist private civic 
groups, give training to the elderly, and to 
culturally disadvantaged adults. 

Title VIII of the 1964 Housing Act by con- 
trast would train only employees of local 
governmental bodies and of these only those 
engaged in “developmental” programs such 
as urban renewal. The higher education bill, 
title I does not focus on training in these 
specialized areas. The language of the bill 
also clearly states that nothing in this title 
shall modify authorities under title VIII of 
the Housing Act of 1964, or other Federal 
training programs previously authorized. 

Therefore, even if the higher education 
bill is enacted, title I will be concerned pri- 
marily with activities outside public bod- 
ies and the areas which title VIII of the 
Housing Act is authorized to assist. 

The title VII program would not open up 
a Pandora’s box of training of all types of 
State and local workers. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, in administering the 
program, would have a vital interest in see- 
ing that program funds are utilized to train 
people that are needed to administer housing 
and urban development programs. 

The Congress recognized the need for such 
training and for research in related problem 
areas when it enacted title VIII as part of 
the Housing Act of 1964. The Congress 
thereby established that the support of such 
training activities as are contemplated under 
the title VIII program are a legitimate and 
appropriate Federal activity. Therefore, it 
is recommended that funds be provided so 
the program can get underway. 

The need for a title VIII program has been 
well documented. According to the Munici- 
pal Manpower Commission Report of 1962, 
local government’s demand for professional 
and technical staff will increase by 40 per- 
cent between 1960 and 1970. By 1980, local 
governments will have to recruit as many 
as 300,000 for administrative, professional, 
and technical positions, In a survey made 
in 1964 the American Society of Planning 
Officials found over 500 unfilled positions for 
urban planners alone. A study by the Mu- 
nicipal Manpower Commission found com- 
parable shortages in other urban specializa- 
tions, especially executive positions in urban 
programs. Federal aid programs for urban 
planning and developments have contributed 
and will continue to contribute to a demand 
for the services of professional and technical 
staff in all of the various fields which serve 
State and municipal governments, 

The training of professionals to meet these 
demands has lagged far behind the need for 
their services. Several States (California and 
North Carolina, for example) have conducted 
studies in recent months on both the short- 
ages of trained community development per- 
sonnel and existing training programs in the 
area. Each study showed severe shortages 
in a wide range of skills. They found that 
although there are programs in existence 
for training of some State and Federal offi- 
clals, training for community programs and 
local government personnel are nearly non- 
existent. ~ 

Title VII of the Housing Act of 1964 en- 
acted two new programs of Federal aid to 
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help meet this need—the Federal-State 
training programs and the program of fel- 
lowships for city planning and urban studies. 
The fellowship program for which a descrip- 
tion and request for appropriation are pre- 
sented in the next chapter of this justifica- 
tion, provides fellowships for graduate train- 
ing of city planners and other specialists 
and technicians in housing and urban de- 
velopment. It represents an effort to attract 
more young students into careers in the field 
in urban planning and development. The 
Federal-State training program, described on 
the following page, is directed toward further 
training of persons who have already chosen 
careers in community development. 


Program description 


This is a program of matching grants to 
States to assist them in developing special 
training programs for technical and profes- 
sional people who are, or are training to be, 
employed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibilities for community 
development. These grants may also be used 
to support State and local research into com- 
munity development problems. The pro- 
gram will encourage carrying out such re- 
search in conjunction with and as a part 
of the State’s training program. The objec- 
tive is to stimulate the development by 
States of combination training-research pro- 
grams which will provide training and re- 
training through the study of real problems 
in community development. 

The program will emphasize inservice or 
midcareer training for persons employed in 
State or local agencies engaged in community 
development work, with attention being given 
also to training of persons who are planning 
to enter this field of endeavor. Inservice or 
midcareer training may take the form of 
workshops, summer courses, and other teach- 
ing programs which will be made available to 
employees of public bodies. Training eligible 
for assistance may include training of per- 
sons in technical or professional skills in 
any of the fields needed for orderly com- 
munity development, including urban plan- 
ning, code administration and enforcement, 
sanitary engineering, tax assessment, and the 
like 


Participating States will be required to 
submit a plan for a program designed to meet 
the particular needs of that State for increas- 
ing manpower capability in community de- 
velopment and for developing new or im- 
proved methods of dealing with community 
development problems. The State plan 
must i 

(1) Set forth the proposed use of the re- 
quested funds and the objectives to be ac- 
complished; 

(2) Explain the method by which match- 
ing funds will be provided; 

(8) Provide adequate fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures; 

(4) Designate a State officer or agency 
to administer the program, and 

(5) Provide for reports containing such in- 
formation on the program as the adminis- 
trator may require. 

Preparation of State training programs 

In the 8 months since Congress enacted the 
1964 Housing Act many States have begun 
preparation to participate if and when appro- 
priations are made by the Congress. Twenty 
States have designated a State agency to pre- 
pare a training plan and have notified HHFA 
of their preparatory activity. Each State has 
been encouraged to make a careful study of 
its training needs and potential training fa- 
cilities. California and North Carolina have 
completed such studies. 

The following is a listing of States where 
action is underway to prepare for training 
in community development should Federal 
support be made available. 


Agency preparing plan 
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Stage of development 


Universit, 
Board of 
State Development Co: 


Kansas State University 1 
University of Kentucky. 


evelopment, 


University of California 
of Georgia t_........ 
conomic Development 
ion 1. 


Department of Commerce and Development.. 
De ent of Economic Expansi 
University of Minnesota 
Administrative Assistant for Urban Affairs 
Board of Nebraska Resources ! 
Department of Conservation and Economic | Statewi 


The State Education Department 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 


no eal plan received. 
0. 


Do. 
--| Statewide meetings and discussions in 


progress. 
-| State plan being compiled. 
State plan being developed. 
Plan being developed. 

org rah eee received, 


State plan being compiled. é 
de discussions in progress. 


State plan being complied. 
Preliminary plan submitted, 


ment, 
Ohio Board of Regentsss??s?s??́r::⁸ Statewide meetings held. 
University of Oklahoma! Preliminary plan received. 
State Planning Board Statewide discussions underway. 
-| Special Assistant to the Governor Do. 
-| Department of Commerce and Economie De- Do. 
velopment! 
Department of Commerce Do. 
1 Tentative designation of administrative agent. 
EXAMPLES OF PROPOSED TRAINING Oklahoma 


California 


(1) Short, intensive training programs on 
urban development problems for persons 
having primary responsibility for policy de- 
cisions regarding development; 

(2) Short-term training programs and 
part-term continuing course work for city 
and county managers, engineers, city and 
regional planners, budget and finance offi- 
cers, and others who carry major administra- 
tive responsibility in local government; and 

(3) Similar programs for training techni- 
cal personnel in zoning, building, and hous- 
ing code administration, transportation and 
traffic planning, and urban renewal and re- 
lated activities, in the newest methods in 
their respective fields. 

In cooperation with the League of Cities 
and the County Supervisors Association, the 
University of California and the State col- 
lege would organize a small traveling fac- 
ulty which will offer short training pro- 
grams in urban development in several parts 
of the State. Oncampus and extension 
division courses will also be offered. 


North Carolina 


As a second example, the tentative North 
Carolina program identifies a need based on 
a questionnaire survey, for inservice train- 
ing in 17 specialties in 40 municipalities in 
the State. Another questionnaire identified 
the State and local agencies in academic in- 
stitutions in the State which could partici- 
pate in providing the needed training. The 
preliminary State plan reflects the needs and 
resources identified in these surveys. 

Examples of the kinds of programs which 
are planned to be initiated include: 

Short courses for professional city and 
regional planners to provide intensive in- 
struction in such areas as techniques of 
transportation planning, use of data proc- 
essing for urban planning, methods of urban 
analysis, etc., to be given by the Department 
of City and Regional Planning of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 

Five-day training sessions for code inspec- 
tors, to be established by the North Carolina 
League of Municipalities with instructors 
drawn from college faculty, State enforce- 
ment agencies, etc. 

Studies of the content and administration 
in North Carolina cities of housing codes, 
zoning ordinances, subdivision regulations, 
and building inspection, with the objective 
of encouraging localities to review these codes 
and ordinances, trim them to their essentials, 
and then do an effective job of administering 
them. 


Planning and urban renewal training pro- 
gram: 

Purpose: To update the knowledge and 
skills of persons employed by public plan- 
ning agencies. 

Training agency: University of Oklahoma. 

Eligible participants: State, local, and city 
employees of public agencies having respon- 
sibility for planning. 

Fiscal management and public administra- 
tion training program: 

Purpose: To update information about 
technical phases of administration, such as 
budgeting, fiscal control, and planning, to 
those having extensive responsibility in pub- 
lic administration. i 

Training agency: University of Oklahoma. 

Eligible participants: Chief administrative 
Officers of city, State, and county agencies. 


Minnesota 


Training for municipal and village officials: 

Purpose: To provide training to officials 
of small municipalities responsible for the 
developmental phases of administration. 

Training agency: University of Minnesota. 

Eligible participants: Persons employed as 
city or village officials. 

Training for municipal water and sewer 
supervisors: 

Purpose: To relate their responsibilities 
and the process of urban development. 

Training agency: University of Minnesota. 

Eligible participants: Persons employed in 
public agencies as water and sewer superin- 
tendents. 

Georgia 


Electronic data processing for municipal 
planning, housing, finance, and general 
executives: 

Purpose: Introduce the benefits of apply- 
ing systems analysis and electronic data 
processing to local government information 
systems. 

Training agency: 
Technology. 

Eligible participants: Executives of public 
agencies having responsibility for adminis- 
tering programs in these fields. 

Urban planning development course for 
local and regional planners: 

Purpose: To provide a comprehensive re- 
fresher course in urban planning. 

Training agency: Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

Eligible participants: Local and regional 
planners employed by a public agency. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

The appropriation and limitation of $145,- 

000 for administrative expenses is based on a 


Georgia Institute of 


i supply of professional and technical 
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staff of 10 to initiate and administer this 
program. The staff will include a program 
director, six professional and technical staff 
members, and three secretarial and support- 
ing positions. 

The functions to be performed by this staff 
will include— 

(1) Developing policies and detailed pro- 
cedure for the operation of the program, in- 
cluding application and contract forms and 
instructions, eligibility criteria, and the like. 

(2) Advising States on Federal require- 
ments for participating in the program and 
providing professional and technical advice 
on the development and initiation of State 
plans. 

(3) Reviewing applications for grants and 
accompanying State plans for conformity 
with program and budgetary requirements. 

(4) Reviewing State programs in progress 
to assure they are being carried out in ac- 
cordance with approved State plans and Fed- 
eral requirements. 

(5) Evaluating experience under State 
programs and research activities and ana- 
lyzing, abstracting, and preparing for distri- 
bution material of value as technical assist- 
ance to States and units of local government, 
as authorized by the act. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House refusal to provide funds for the 
program negates the action Congress took 
when it enacted title VIII as part of the 
Housing Act of 1964. In this title Congress 
recognized the need for training of profes- 
sional and technical staffs in all levels of 
State and municipal government, and estab- 
lished the principle that support of such 
training is a legitimate and appropriate Fed- 
eral activity. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR CITY PLANNING AND URBAN 
STUDIES 


HOUSE REPORT 
(Pertinent excerpts, H. Rept. 320, p. 11) 
Justification 


No funds were provided by the House and 
the budget amendment proposes an appro- 
priation of $530,000 of which $30,000 is for 
administrative expenses. The appropriation 
would allow the Agency to implement the 
program as enacted in the Housing Act of 
1964. 

As indicated in the preceding section on 
the Federal-State training programs, the 
per- 
sonnel is lagging far behind the rapidly ex- 
panding needs of our urban centers. 

Title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964 en- 
acted two new programs of Federal aid to 
help meet these needs—the Federal-State 
training program and the program of fellow- 
ships of city planning and urban studies. 
The Federal-State training program, already 
described, is directed toward assistance to 
State programs of training and research in 
subjects essential to orderly community de- 
velopment. The program of fellowships for 
city planning and urban studies, described 
below, represents an effort to attract more 
young students into careers in the field of 
urban planning and development. 

ACTION, the nonprofit organization con- 
cerned with community development, re- 
ported in a recent study “a prime need to 
establish several hundred fellowships to sus- 
tain talented graduate students in urban 
renewal and redevelopment, public admin- 
istration, urban transportation, housing and 
land economies, and urban sociology (as well 
as in urban planning * * *).” 

University officials state that there are two 
or three times as many qualified applicants 
in urban development and planning as can 
be supported through existing endowments. 
Many for whom financial assistance cannot 
be provided seek out other opportunities and 
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are lost to the growing field of urban plan- 
ning and development. 

There are now 35 schools offering graduate 
degrees in city planning, and producing be- 
tween 200 and 300 planners per year. It is 
estimated that they could turn out twice 
that number if sufficient financial aid to 
students were available. Planning schools 
cannot now get students in sufficient num- 
bers because other fields offer more and bet- 
ter graduate fellowships. Three universities 
expect to launch planning programs within 
the next 2 years. 

In addition to the emerging national in- 
terest in the problems of urban planning 
and growth, the Federal Government has a 
very substantial financial stake in the com- 
petence of planning and administration at 
State and local government levels. The 
prudent expenditure of large sums of Fed- 
eral funds depends first and most impor- 
tantly on the training and ability of local 
Officials. This consideration is not limited 
to housing and urban renewal, but applies 
equally to such major and diverse programs 
as highway development, airport construc- 
tion, urban mass transit, air and water pol- 
lution control, and many others. Federal 
interests, therefore, will be directly served 
by a program to encourage talented students 
in institutions of higher education to choose 
and prepare themselves for careers in the 
various skills essential in urban planning and 
urban development activities at the State 
and local level. 


Program description 


The fellowships awarded under this pro- 
gram will be for graduate study for careers 
in city and regional planning, housing, urban 
renewal, and community development. Ap- 
plications will be accepted for training in 
public or private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education having programs of grad- 
uate study in the field of city planning or 
in related fields, including architecture, civil 
engineering, municipal finance, and public 
administration. 

Applicants will apply to the school of their 
choice, and accredited institutions will sub- 
mit a limited number of applications to 
HHFA. Students will not apply directly to 
HHFA; applications will undergo a prelimi- 
nary review by the school to which applica- 
tion was made. 

Persons will be selected for fellowships 
solely on the basis of ability, and upon the 
recommendations of the Urban Studies Fel- 
lowship Advisory Board which is required to 
be established by the authorizing law. The 
Board, to be appointed by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, will consist of 
three persons from public institutions of 
higher learning; three from private nonprofit 
institutions, who are the heads of depart- 
ments which provide academic courses ap- 
propriately related to the fields in which 
fellowships will be awarded; and three per- 
sons from national organizations which are 
directly concerned with problems relating to 
urban, regional, and community develop- 
ment. 

It is expected that each fellowship award 
will be for $3,000 and will be renewable for 
a second year. 

Fellowship grants 

Section 810 of the Housing Act of 1964 
authorizes annual appropriations of $500,000 
for a 3-year period starting July 1, 1964. 

The $500,000 appropriation requested for 
fiscal 1966 will support 80 to 85 fellowships 
of $3,000 per annum. 

Administrative expenses 

The appropriation and limitation of $30,000 
for administrative expenses in fiscal year 1966 
would provide a staff of three employees to 
institute and administer this program. This 
staff would be employed in program policy 
and procedural steps, informational activities, 
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receipt and analysis of proposals, and the 
making of fellowship grants as provided by 
the statute. The requested appropriation 
would also cover the expenses of the Urban 
Studies Advisory Board authorized in sec- 
tion 810(b) of the act. 

It is respectfully requested that the Sen- 
ate amend the pending bill to provide $530,- 
000 so the initial steps may be taken to im- 
plement the program as authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1964. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
think that when what might be called a 
sort of junior legislative crisis of this 
sort is reached, the easiest thing to do is 
to have the body which initiated the pro- 
gram, which has been approved and 
signed by the President, continue to press 
for the funding of the program. 

If in conference, after having made the 
strong arguments whick are available in 
support of the appropriation, the Senate 
conferees were not successful, I suppose 
that in the end we should have to yield. 
One would hope that if the House would 
not accept the entire amount, it would 
accept a part of the amount. But I hope 
that the Senator from Washington and 
the Senator from Colorado will stand be- 
hind the Senate, which initiated the pro- 
grams, and take to conference the two 
amendments which I have sent to the 
desk. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would do as the Senator requests if I had 
full control of the matter. However, the 
House eliminated both of these items. 
Some people appealed to me in the begin- 
ning. However, I had a long discussion 
in the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. The members were practically 
unanimous in not wanting to do this, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Federal- 
State training programs. They had 
many reasons. These reasons were 
pointed out by some Members. The fel- 
lowship program, I believe, received even 
less support than the Federal-State 
training program. 

I should like to have had something to 
do with this in the beginning, I should 
like to be as accommodating as I can. 

These were two programs which the 
overwhelming majority of the committee, 
in both the full and the subcommittee, 
disapproved of by a show of hands. 

I could not represent them on this bill 
if I were to do otherwise. 

I hope that the program will be pre- 
sented again to the House in such a 
way—perhaps through a supplemental 
bill—that we could at least start a por- 
tion of this program in operation. I 
think it would be very desirable. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral-State training program, which is 
the subject of the pending amendment, 
is also contained in the Housing Act of 
1965. The amount authorized has been 
increased from $10 to $30 million. In the 
act of 1964, we had a 1-year authoriza- 
tion. 

In addition, in its report on the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
which will be before the Senate later this 
week, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency said, “This program is needed 
to help local programs become more 
effective and economical and to 
strengthen generally the capabilities of 
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local government. Your committee 
wishes to express its concern that al- 
though the Housing Act of 1964 author- 
ized $10 million for grants under this 
program, funds have not yet been ap- 
propriated.” 

With all due deference to the Senator 
from Washington, I understand his point 
of view. He must take the position ad- 
vanced by his staff and the committee 
members. However, under the circum- 
stances, and I point out I have been in- 
volved in this matter for 9 years, I shall 
have to obtain a decision from the Sen- 
ate which would not be possible now in 
the light of the very few Senators on the 
floor at the moment. 

I have a commitment to my friend the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
that I shall not take too much time on 
these amendments at the moment. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has a much 
more important matter to present. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I with- 
draw for the time being the first amend- 
ment, which has been read, have I a 
right to reoffer it at any time before 
third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator would have such a right. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for that 
reason, with the full intention of offering 
both of the amendments, and hopefully 
getting a rollcall vote before the bill is 
agreed upon by the Senate, I withdraw 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment on behalf of 
the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and myself. I ask that the 
reading of the text of the amendment be 
waived and that the amendment be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 7, lines 9 and 10, strike out “for 
subsidy for helicopter operations during the 
current fiscal year, $80,785,000”, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “for payment to 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc. and $385,000 for 
payment to Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc. 
for subsidies for helicopter operations dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, $81,170,000.” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I say 
with regret that the time has apparently 
arrived when the law of this land with 
respect to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
responsibility to continue the American 
investment in the unique development of 
helicopter transportation connecting the 
cities and airports in a given metropoli- 
tan area is grinding to a halt. Much 
progress has been made, but more needs 
to be done if this forward-looking mode 
of transportation is to be placed on a 
sound basis. For half of the next fiscal 
year the committee saw fit to offer to 
support the helicopter operation ap- 
proved by the CAB for Federal support 
in my own State. 

This amendment would provide for 
the same proportion of support for the 
Chicago operation. 
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I have spoken to the committee mem- 
bers and to the Senators in charge of the 
bill, and on behalf of my colleague, the 
distinguished minority leader, and my- 
self, I ask that the amendment be agreed 
to and be taken to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
is with some reluctance that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and I have 
come to this agreement. However, I 
believe that we now seem to be reaching 
the objective that the majority of the 
committee wanted to reach, that of get- 
ting out of the helicopter subsidy. ‘The 
New York helicopter operation has been 
taken over by Pan American Airways, 
and the Los Angeles operation was given 
some funds to continue until January 1. 
A proposal is pending by which Amer- 
ican Airlines or some other airline would 
take over the Los Angeles operation. 
It would seem to me that we ought to 
give the same treatment to the Chicago 
operation, which was having a tougher 
time than the other two operations. 

They are all having a hard time. 
However, the situation with reference to 
the Chicago operation was even worse 
than that of the others. We would 
have to take this proposal to conference. 

The House was adamant. I should 
be glad to accept the amendment, if the 
Senator from Colorado would. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
no reluctance to accepting the amend- 
ment. However, I would not want to 
do so with any idea that it will be easy 
to sustain. We have had very much 
trouble with these matters for the last 
5 years in conference with the House. 
With that understanding, I have no 
objection to taking the amendment to 
conference. However, it will be a very 
difficult matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment which the Senator 
from California has offered to provide 
for an interim subsidy to maintain the 
helicopter system in Chicago. It is very 
generous of him in view of the fact that 
the helicopter service for Los Angeles 
was continued, but it was not continued 
for Chicago. 

It is characteristic of the fairness of 
the Senator from California to try to help 
us in this matter. I believe that some- 
times the difficulties of life in a huge 
metropolitan area are not fully 
considered. 

We do have subsidized feeder lines run- 
ning generally from north to south. 
Fortunately the transcontinental airlines 
from east to west, although formerly 
subsidized, are not now subsidized. 

This goes on year after year. There 
seems to be a great reluctance in connec- 
tion with the subsidization of helicopters, 
which are feeder lines within a metro- 
politan area. The problem is becoming 
increasingly serious with the develop- 
ment of jet transports, because the air- 
ports are being moved farther and far- 
ther out from the center of the cities. 

Our O’Hare Airport is perhaps 15 miles 
from the city. We need feeder service 
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to get from the city to the airport. We 
do need feeder service to get from the air- 
port to the city. If our second airport, 
the old Midway Airport, were to be 
revived, which we hope it will be, we 
would have an added distance between 
our two airports. The helicopter service 
would be a natural facility in such an 
event. If, in the meantime, the service 
has been discontinued—which I am 
afraid it will be—we would have nothing 
to fall back upon. 

Our metropolitan area is about as large 
as that of Los Angeles. Cook County 
itself has 5% million people. We have 
another 1 million or 144 million people 
in the counties immediately ringing Cook 
County. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I thank him and say that I hope 
very much that the amendment will be 
agreed to and taken to conference and 
that, whatever designs the House com- 
mittee may have on this particular fea- 
ture, I hope that the Senate conferees 
will be able to prevent them from com- 
mitting mayhem. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KucHeEt], on be- 
half of himself and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to include an appro- 
priation of $385,000 in subsidy for 
Chicago Helicopter Airways. Such a 
sum is needed to allow them to phase out 
subsidy operations by January 1, 1966. 
The case is exactly parallel to that of Los 
Angeles Airways, and there is just as 
much needed for the interim 6-month 
assistance for Chicago as for that ap- 
proved by the committee for the Cali- 
fornia operation, 

Chicago Helicopter Airways has for 
quite some time operated a service to 
Gary, Ind., including mail service. But 
it is not this part of the operation which 
is involved in the need for a continuing 
subsidy. The need arises in good part 
out of the lapse of operations at Midway 
Airport, which is beginning again this 
year to receive air passengers after a 
2-year period of having had no passen- 
gers whatsoever. As the traffic at Mid- 
Way goes up in the next 5 years to an esti- 
mated 8,820,000 passengers or 30 percent 
of the Chicago total, the traffic by Chi- 
cago Helicopter Airways between O’Hare 
and Midway will again become a major 
vital part of its operations. 

By early 1966 it is expected that the 
1965 Midway total of only 1 percent of 
Chicago air traffic will be increased, so 
that the total for next year will be 15 
percent. Half of the 3 million pas- 
sengers expected at Midway will be con- 
necting passengers, while in New York 
connecting passengers form only less 
than 25 percent of total traffic and in Los 
Angeles less than a third. Of the 
1,500,000 1966 Midway connecting pas- 
sengers, experience shows that about 
half or 750,000 will have to connect with 
flights at O’Hare. If Chicago’s helicop- 
ter service should carry a third of these, 
its 1965 interairport traffic will be about 
the same as the number of passengers 
actually carried in 1960 before the Mid- 
way operations began phasing out. It is 
estimated that the 1967 Midway traffic 
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will approach 6 million in 1967 and that 
by 1970 there will be 8,820,000 passengers 
through Midway, or 30 percent of the 
total Chicago traffic. But until early 
1966, the very meager use of Midway re- 
duces the opportunity of the helicopter 
service to be self-supporting. At the 
same time, its healthy maintenance is 
needed for the future of Chicago’s air 
developments. Congestion at O’Hare is 
increasing, and the helicopters are essen- 
tial for moving transfer traffic between 
the two airports in the future. 

So, Mr. President, I agree with the 
proposed amendment to this bill to pro- 
vide the $385,000 of interim assistance 
for the next 6 months. This is far less 
than the $758,000 approved by the com- 
mittee for Los Angeles and scarcely 
more than half of the $775,000 requested 
by the CAB for the Chicago service. I 
might add that no reason is stated by the 
committee for its failure to recommend 
this appropriation, even though the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended slightly 
more than the $385,000 now asked. 

The O’Hare congestion is obvious when 
it is noted that in 1965 that single air- 
port will handle as many passengers as 
will use the three airports serving New 
York. Revival of Midway is necessary, 
and its revival will eliminate the subsidy 
need. But for the next 6 months that 
need is not yet obviated. I hope the wis- 
dom of this move will be apparent to the 
Senate, and that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

HELICOPTER SUBSIDY TO BE TERMINATED—AT 
LONG LAST 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for a 
number of years, a few colleagues and I 
have repeatedly pointed to the inequities 
involved in Federal helicopter subsidies. 
Now it seems the subsidies will, at long 
last, be terminated. 

More than 10 years ago the subsidies 
began, ostensibly to serve as temporary 
aid to an infant industry and as financial 
support for an experiment in a new form 
of urban transportation. As the years 
rolled on the infant industry passed 
through adolescence to maturity, still de- 
manding to be coddled by Congress and 
nursed by the taxpayer. Every year new 
stories were told of the great public bene- 
fits being derived from the subsidies. 
Every year new excuses were invented to 
explain why the helicopter lines were 
still not solvent. Every year solemn 
promises were made that in just 1 more 
year profits would start appearing. 
Every year, acting under the influence of 
what the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia once called some form of 
hypnosis, Congress accepted the stories, 
excuses, and promises. The taxpayer was 
made to shell out a total of over $50 mil- 
lion for the subsidies. 

Now, in crystal-clear language, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended termination of the subsi- 
dies during this fiscal year. No funds are 
recommended for subsidies in New York 
or Chicago. A phaseout subsidy of 
$785,000 is recommended for the Los An- 
geles operation. The fact that it is the 
final helicopter subsidy to be paid under 
this program is mighty good news. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from California 
(Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk several amendments which I 
ask unanimous consent to have consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
amendments will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

It is proposed, on page 19, line 8, to strike 
out the figure and insert in lieu thereof 
“$178,684,000". 

On page 21, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert: “Post Office building, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, $2,902,000”, 

On page 22, line 24, to strike out the nu- 
meral and insert in lieu thereof “$18,611,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The amendments en bloc were agreed 
to. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield, without los- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the record 
ought to show, on these two items, that 
they are items which stood out in pri- 
ority more than any other places where 
such buildings were needed. The record 
should also show that we spend, on the 
average over the years, from $170 to 
$190 million on public buildings, Federal 
courthouses, and post offices, and public 
buildings for the whole of the United 
States. 

This figure of $170 to $190 million, de- 
pending on the year, is probably lower, 
percentagewise, in comparison to the size 
of the country and the size of our na- 
tional budget, than in any other country 
of the world: 

There are many places where there are 
Federal buildings, some of which are old 
and almost antique. Some of them are 
merely leased. We do not save money 
by paying rent. We can amortize the 
cost of the building in 15, 20, or 25 years, 
and those buildings are constructed to 
last long periods of time. 

So, in urging these two items, we are 
not doing a great deal for the public 
building program of the United States. 
There is a criterion which the General 
Services Administration uses. It applies 
certain priorities. Those priorities do 
not come to the Senate because a certain 
Senator may live there or because it hap- 
pens to be someone’s hometown or home 
State. The General Services Adminis- 
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tration has pretty well established cri- 
teria that are applied to buildings all 
over the United States. Those who need 
them must stand in line and wait. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] and I and the distinguished chair- 
man of the House committee never even 
know what buildings are going to be 
stated in that year’s priority until the 
Bureau of the Budget acts upon the mat- 
ter. Once in a while we have to add to 
it, and sometimes we cut some of it, but, 
generally speaking, that is the proce- 
dure. We accept that procedure, because 
otherwise we would have to come back to 
Congress and try to establish priorities, 
on the basis of Senator to Senator, and 
all the remaining problems that would 
arise. So we pretty much leave it to what 
we think is a very objective way in which 
the General Services Administration 
establishes the priorities. 

I am never embarrassed, and neither is 
the Senator from Colorado or the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, when, in this 
process, one happens to turn up in our 
States, when it is not due to anything we 
have done. It is merely due to the fact 
that the criteria fitted the proposal. The 
building was needed, and we could save 
money in the long run. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Texas, but there have been Senators who 
have waited on the floor until I could call 
up my amendment to reduce the NASA 
appropriation. Consequently, I shall 
yield once more to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas, and then I shall have 
to offer my amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] is speak- 
ing on the floor on the matter of build- 
ings, I wonder if the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee would give me 
his consideration for a moment, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. While the Sen- 
ator is talking about the matter of pub- 
lic buildings, I congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, 
chairman of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, for the in- 
clusion in this bill of the funds for build- 
ing the Dallas Federal Center. I doubt 
that there is any more needed or justi- 
fied Federal office building project in the 
country than this one in Dallas. It has 
been delayed over 10 years in getting the 
construction started—it was authorized 
by Public Law 419 in 1954—while the 
Government is paying $1,375,000 in rent 
each year for the agencies that need the 
space. The building will pay for itself 
in a very short while—it has an amorti- 
zation period of only 12 years. 

The chairman heard extensive testi- 
mony on this building during his hear- 
ings. I wish to ask the distinguished 
Senator if during those hearings he 
heard any meritorious reason why the 
Dallas Federal Building should not be 
constructed now. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I heard of no valid 
reason why it should not be constructed. 
It should have been constructed 5, 6, or 
7 years ago. It was in the priority 
criteria. The Senator from Texas knows 
there were some other factors involved, 
but if there ever was a building needed, 
it is the one in Dallas, and if there has 
ever been a place where we can save 
money, where we are renting all over the 
place, it is in that city. We intend to 
try to prevail, and we will try to keep it 
in the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. It is in the budget. It was 
taken out by the House. The Senate 
committee put it back in. I wanted to 
bring up this colloquy because of the 
preceding colloquy in which the Sena- 
tor had mentioned priorities. The build- 
ing in Dallas certainly meets those 
priorities and criteria and requirements 
for construction. Does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It meets every 
criterion, and has for a long time. The 
need is growing greater and greater. I 
hope the item can be kept in the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator for the very carefully conducted 
hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Texas has been trying so long and so 
diligently that, if for no other -reason, I 
would like to keep this item in the bill so 
he can get to some other business. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I also wish to 
thank the Senator for the San Antonio 
building authorization. This VA hos- 
pital is badly needed for San Antonio 
and indeed for all of south Texas. It 
will be located adjacent to the new south 
Texas medical school which is now being 
constructed in San Antonio, and with 
this affiliation, should provide top qual- 
ity medical service. I have worked for 
this hospital now for 8 years, all my 
years in the Senate, and I am very grati- 
fied that the appropriation for this hos- 
pital will now be made and that this 
hospital, which has been a dream for 
so long, will soon become a reality. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield now to the Senator from New York. 

THE HELICOPTER SUBSIDY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the heli- 
copter subsidy was just discussed in some 
detail. I was necessarily absent, attend- 
ing a hearing by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee on the nomination of Judge Coleman. 
I should like to state why no amendment 
was moved to bring the New York Air- 
ways operations into the helicopter sub- 
sidy, as was done on the floor in regard 
to the amendment with respect to the 
Chicago lines. As the Chairman knows, 
Pan American Airways and Trans World 
Airlines have entered an agreement ap- 
proved by the CAB on June 25, to provide 
funds for New York Airways. 

I am pleased to say this because it in- 
dicates positive results from an initiative 
made in order to work out our situation 
in New York, if it could be done. The 
New York Airways, which operates the 
service, will now be party to a contract 
with Pan American and with TWA with 
respect to continued operation of the 
helicopter service. According to the 
CAB order of June 25, that contract is 
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conditioned upon the fact operations 
shall not be eligible for any claim for 
subsidy under section 406 of the Federal 
Aviation Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the CAB 
order of June 25 together with a letter 
from the CAB addressed to me in re- 
sponse to questions raised about the 
order may be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the order 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ORDER No. E-22359 or THE U.S. Crvm 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 

(Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
its office in Washington, D.C., on the 25th 
day of June 1965. Petition of New York 
Airways, Inc., Pan American World Air- 
ways, Inc., and Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
for disclaimer of jursidiction under or ex- 
emption from section 408 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, docket 
No. 16216; petition of New York Airways, 
Inc., for an order to show cause, docket 
No. 15661; agreements filed pursuant to 
section 412(a) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, between New York 
Airways, Inc., and Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., and Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., agreements CAB 17221-A13, 18376.) 


ORDER GRANTING EXEMPTIONS, APPROVALS, AND 
CONSOLIDATION 


There is before us an application filed by 
New York Airways, Inc. (NYA), Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc. (Pan American) and 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. (TWA), request- 
ing a disclaimer of jurisdiction or in the al- 
ternative, as exemption from the require- 
ments of section 408 of the act with respect 
to certain agreements between the carriers, 
In addition, the carriers have filed agree- 
ments, more fully described below, for ap- 
proval pursuant to section 412 of the act. 
These are designated as agreements CAB Nos. 
17221-A13 and 18376. 

The agreements now before us provide as 
follows: Pan American and TWA will lend a 
total of $1,035,000 to NYA; Pan American to 
furnish $635,000, and TWA $400,000. As- 
suming that the various financial measures 
are consummated, NYA’s debt structure 
would be as follows: 


Principal | Percent of 
amount total 
1 — 2 Bank $1,278, 002 He 
-percent note 3 
Gparcent convertible subordi- 2 
nated debentures due June 
PAA (534-percon * nig 
A rænt no ue 
Dec. 31 1966) 1 635, 000 18. 77 
TWA (534-percent note due 
10515: 1906) oo ncaa = nals 400, 000 11.83 
Stockholders (534-percent 
due Dec. 31, 1906) 165, 000 4.88 
— — 3, 381, 692 100. 00 


1 The original filings in this docket were 
made by NYA and Pan American and re- 
quested Board action with respect to earlier 
versions of the subject agreements. There is 
no necessity to discuss the provisions of these 
earlier versions of the subject agreements, 
and we will limit our discussion to the final 
agreements between the parties. Comments 
to the original filings were made by Delta 
Air Lines, Inc., Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., 
and United Air Lines, Inc. These carriers 
did not oppose favorable Board action on 
the agreements but did question the wisdom 
of exempting Pan American from the pro- 
visions of section 408 of the act in order to 
permit the carrier to acquire control of NYA. 
These carriers urged that the Board insure 
NYA’s continued independent and impartial 
status as an air carrier. 
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Pan American and TWA will acquire cer- 
tain options to purchase a specific number 
of shares of NYA stock and if exercised, the 
carriers’ equity positions in NYA would be 
as follows: 


[In percent] 
Total Issued 
authorized and 
shares outstanding 
(a) (b) 
PAS S 19. 43 24. 69 
F 12. 24 15. 56 


However, it is agreed that TWA may ac- 
quire additional stock or stock options so 
that its total ownership of stock and options 
will equal Pan American's stock interest in 
NYA. 


Pan American and TWA also have agreed 
to underwrite certain NYA operations. 
Under the NYA-TWA agreement NYA shall 
continue to provide regularly scheduled com- 
mon-carrier helicopter service at the approxi- 
mate level it provided as of June 11, 1965, 
with its four Vertol 107 helicopters. Such 
service shall operate between Newark, Wall 
Street, and Kennedy and LaGuardia Airports. 
The level of service can be increased or de- 
creased, but all such changes must be agreed 
upon by TWA and NYA. Current fares shall 
continue in effect and NYA must consult 
TWA before filing any tariff revisions. NYA 
has agreed to serve the LaGuardia and Ken- 
nedy Airports through TWA’s terminal facil- 
ities at each airport. 

TWA agrees to provide financial support 
for these operations pursuant to an arrange- 
ment under which NYA will be enabled to 
break even without Federal subsidy, if it 
maintains its historic cost level. At such 
time as the NYA operations supported by 
TWA begin to realize more than an 8-percent 
return on the investment devoted to such 
operations, NYA would be obliged to pay 
TWA that portion of the standard NYA fare 
which TWA had absorbed as part of any joint 
fare. In addition, the parties agree to use 
their best efforts to reduce NTA's operating 
costs and promote helicopter travel. 

The term of the agreement is for 1 year 
from its effective date with provision for 
two additional l-year periods at the option 
of TWA. The agreement also provides that 
NYA will not for a period of 1 year after the 
effective date of the agreement institute any 
service directly competitive with the opera- 
tions which TWA is underwriting between 
Newark, Kennedy, and LaGuardia Airports 
and Wall Street Heliport or between such 
points as Westchester County and the New 
York-Fairfield County, Conn., area. How- 
ever, service to or from the Pan American 
Building Heliport or West 30th Street Heli- 
port or Teterboro Airport (other than 
Newark, Kennedy via West 30th Street) shall 
not be deemed directly competitive. If after 
the expiration of the 12-month period NYA 
institutes any directly competitive service, 
the maximum net cost per flight hour to 
TWA under this agreement shall be reduced 
to no more than the actual net cost to TWA 
experienced during the next preceding 2 cal- 
endar months. 

The Pan American-NYA agreement sub- 
mitted for our consideration is an amend- 
ment to the operating and lease agreement 
previously the subject of Board action. Pan 
American will acquire a total of three Vertol 
107 helicopters and will lease such heli- 
copters to NYA. In effect, the operations 
contemplated are those within the scope 
of the operating and lease agreement as 
more fully described in Order E-20380, except 
that NYA is not required to provide services 

2 Agreement CAB No. 17221-A8; Order 
E-20380, January 21, 1964. 
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competitive with those supported by TWA 
or services to the Westchester-Fairfield 
County area. The primary focus of these 
operations appears to be services between 
the heliport on the Pan American building 
and Pan American's terminal at Kennedy 
Airport. 

The financial support to be provided by 
Pan American will cover NYA’s fully allo- 
cated costs, the same provision as appears 
in the TWA-NYA agreement limits Pan 
American's support if NYA realizes greater 
than an 8-percent return on investment. In 
addition, as in the NYA-TWA agreement Pan 
American's support is limited if NYA insti- 
tutes services competitive with those sup- 
ported by Pan American. 

The request for a disclaimer of jurisdic- 
tion will be disposed of first? The financial 
and support agreements, at the very least, 
establish a prima facie case of control within 
the meaning of section 408 of the act. 
TWA’s and Pan American’s power to make 
day-to-day operational decisions relating to 
NYA’s operations, as well as the financial 
interests they will have in NYA, do not per- 
mit us to grant the request for a disclaimer 
of jurisdiction. Consequently, the request 
for a disclaimer of jurisdiction must be de- 
nied and the agreements disposed of on their 
merits. 

We are asked to permit two direct air 
carriers to acquire control of another direct 
air carrier without following the hearing 
requirement of section 408 of the act. Nor- 
mally we would summarily deny such relief. 
However, the petition comes before us in the 
context of an extraordinary situation. The 
Board has heretofore discussed the need for 
continued helicopter service in the light of 
increasingly restrictive congressional actions 
with respect to subsidy support for these 
carriers“ Since the date of these orders, 
subsidy funds ran out and Congress failed 
to appropriate money to continue subsidy 
payments for the period from April 12, 1965, 
to the end of fiscal 1965.“ Thereafter, a mo- 
tion to include an appropriation of $2,100,000 
for subsidy payments during fiscal 1966 was 
defeated in the House.” 

From the pleadings before us it is apparent 
that the cutoff in subsidy payments has 
placed the future of NYA'’s service in jeop- 
ardy. For example, the May 27, 1965, agree- 
ment provided for the temporary advance to 
NYA of $120,000 to meet payroll and other 
immediate obligations. NYA’s requirement 
for financial support is demonstrated by the 
fact that for calendar years 1962-64, the 
carrier’s operations, each year, resulted either 
in a slight operating profit or substantial 
losses despite a total subsidy payment for 
the 3 years of $6,072,070. In short, it is 
clear that without some type of immediate 


All interested carriers were informally 
contacted and requested to file their com- 
ments, if any, by June 21, 1965. To date no 
filings have been received. 

In fact, the nature of the operational re- 
lationships is such that there is serious 
question whether Pan American and TWA 
will not be engaged in air transportation 
within the meaning of section 401 of the 
act. See Order E-20380, page 6. We recog- 
nize that there may be a distinction between 
the Pan American and TWA participation 
which could lead to a different decision on 
this jurisdictional point. However, there is 
no need to resolve the difficult issues pre- 
sented herein as we will grant exemptions to 
both carriers. 

Orders E-21798, E-21799, 
Feb. 16, 1965. 

H.R. 7091, Apr. 29, 1965, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 8861-8867 and 8989-8993. 

HR. 7997, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10152- 
10169. 


and E-21800, 
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support and financial assistance program, 
NYA may be forced to suspend operations 
at an early date. 

Under all these circumstances we believe 
that we are presented with an exceptional 
situation and one in which the balance of 
public interest considerations warrant the 
granting of a temporary exemption from sec- 
tion 408. We are cognizant of the substantial 
regulatory problems raised by the instant 
control relationships and the strictures of 
section 408 of the act. However, we deem it 
significant that the relative positions of TWA 
and Pan American in NYA will be such as to 
prevent either of them from dominating the 
affairs of NYA and the TWA agreement will 
permit a continuation of NYA’s scheduled 
service at the June 11, 1965, level. Realisti- 
cally the choice appears to be either the 
grant of some measure of relief or the demise 
of NYA as an operating entity. Viewed in 
these terms we are convinced that we must 
allow implementation of a program which 
holds some promise of affording NYA an op- 
portunity to develop a viable operation, while 

the opportunity for ourselves to 
give the arrangements the type of close ex- 
amination contemplated by section 408 of 
the act. 

To accomplish the foregoing we have de- 
cided to grant the requested relief on an in- 
terim basis and also to expand the pending 
proceedings in docket 15661 to include the 
issue of whether the subject agreements 
should be approved under sections 408 and 
412 for the full term of the agreements and 
if so whether any conditions should be at- 
tached to our approval Although this rep- 
resents a departure from our customary pro- 
cedures under section 408 of the act, this is 
not the first time, in face of an acute emer- 
gency situation, that we have granted relief 
pendente lite, a full evidentiary proceeding.’ 
It should be emphasized however that such 
action has been taken only in the most un- 
usual circumstances such as here where the 
cessation of the services afforded the public 
by a certificated carrier is at stake. 

As is clear from the foregoing discussion, 
we would not even seriously consider grant- 
ing the requested relief if NYA was still re- 
ceiving subsidy support sufficient to assure 
continued meaningful operations. There- 
fore, we shall condition our actions herein 
so as to preclude the payment of any subsidy 
for operations conducted pursuant to the 
agreements now before us. 

From the foregoing we find and conclude 
that the agreements are not adverse to the 
public interest or in violation of the act, 
and that they should be temporarily ap- 
proved pursuant to section 412(b) of the act 
subject to the conditions set forth below. 
We find that the matters set forth in the 
original and amended petitions and the 
documents appended thereto establish that 
enforcement of the provisions of sections 
401 and 408 of the act would be an undue 
burden upon the carriers by reason of the 
unusual circumstances affecting their op- 
erations and would not be in the public in- 
terest. In reaching this conclusion we have 
taken into account that no other carrier 
has alleged that it would be adversely af- 
fected by our action and that to require a 
hearing under sections 401 and 408, at this 
time would vitiate the agreements, and per- 


We also wish considered in that proceed- 
ing whether or not TWA and/or Pan Ameri- 
can will require authority under sec. 401 of 
the act, or an exemption from such provi- 
sions in order to fulfill the agreements. 

*See for example, Order E-17811, Dec. 
8, 1961, affirmed National Airlines, Inc., et al. 
v. CAB, 306 F. 2d, 753 (CADC), 1962. Orders 
E-16803, May 12, 1961, and E~-21992, April 5, 
1965. 
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haps, result in the demise of NYA” Of 
course, our action herein is for interim pur- 
poses only, to permit temporary relief in an 
emergency situation, and is without preju- 
dice to the full exercise of the Board’s powers 
under sections 408 and 412 to take whatever 
action it may deem to be in the public in- 
terest after a hearing has been held on the 
question of approving the agreements. 

Accordingly, it is ordered: 

1. That agreements CAB Nos. 17721—A13, 
and 18376 be and they hereby are tempo- 
rarily approved under section 412 of the act; 
provided that: 

(a) Such approval is not to be deemed a 
determination as to the reasonableness of 
the terms of the agreement for ratemaking 
purposes; and 

(b) Operations conducted pursuant to 
said agreements shall not be eligible nor 
form the basis of any claim for subsidy under 
section 406 of the act; 

2. That Pan American and TWA be and 
they hereby are temporarily exempted from 
the provisions of sections 401 and 408 of the 
act to the extent necessary to implement the 
agreements described above; 

3. That the authority and approval 
granted herein shall be effective on the date 
of this order and shall continue until final 
decision of the issues raised by docket No. 
16216 and agreements CAB 17221-A13 and 
18376; 

4. That the agreements filed in docket No. 
16216 be and they hereby are consolidated 
into docket No. 15661 and that the proceeding 
pending in such docket include the issues 
whether such agreements should be ap- 
proved under sections 408 and 412 of the 
act for their full term and if so whether any 
conditions should be attached to such ap- 
proval and also whether relief from section 
401 of the act is required and if so, should 
be granted if the agreements are approved; 

5. That Pan American and TWA be and 
they hereby are made parties to the proceed- 
ings in docket No. 15661; and 

6. That jurisdiction of the Board be re- 
tained over this proceeding for the purpose 
of reviewing at any time the approval and 
exemptions granted herein and for imposing 
from time to time such further terms and 
conditions on said approval and exemptions 
as the Board may find to be just and reason- 
able; and 

7. That to the extent not granted, the 
relief sought by the carriers be and it hereby 
is denied. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

HAROLD R. SANDERSON, 
Secretary. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1965. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Javirs: Certain questions 
have been posed by your office concerning the 
effect of the temporary approval of the agree- 
ments between Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., and New 
York Airways, Inc., in Board Order E-22359, 
June 25, 1965. The questions and answers 
we are able to provide at this time are as 
follows: 

Question. If subsidy is appropriated for 
payment to New York Airways by the Con- 
gress (on the same basis as the proposed 
appropriation to Los Angeles Airways) would 
Order E-22359 preclude the payment of any 
subsidy to support the operations covered by 


In addition, the Board will expect that 
during the interim period, the schedules of 
NYA serving the TWA terminals will give 
due regard to the needs of all passengers 
employing the service, and not merely the 
needs of TWA passengers. 
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the agreements which were the subject of 
that order? 

Answer. Ordering paragraph 1(b) of Order 
E-22359, which grants temporary approval of 
the agreements between New York Airways, 
Trans World Airlines, and Pan American 
World Airways, reads as follows: “Operations 
conducted pursuant to said agreements shall 
not be eligible nor form the basis of any 
claim for subsidy under section 406 of the 
act.” Under this paragraph New York Air- 
Ways cannot receive any subsidy for the op- 
erations conducted pursuant to those agree- 
ments. 

Question. Are there operations conducted 
by New York Airways other than those which 
are the subject of the agreements, tempo- 
rarily approved by Order E-22359, which 
would not be subject to the condition con- 
tained in paragraph 1(b) of that order? 

Answer. New York Airways conducts no 
other operations at this time. 

Question. If subsidy is appropriated by the 
Congress and if it were paid by the Board 
would the agreement terminate by its terms 
or would the Board take action to terminate 
the agreement? 

Answer. There is no provision in the agree- 
ment calling for its termination if subsidy 
were available or paid to New York Airways. 
We cannot determine at this time whether 
the Board or the carriers would take any ac- 
tion with respect to the agreements if Con- 
gress appropriated subsidy funds for New 
York Airways. 

Question. If subsidy were appropriated by 
the Congress would the Board have to pay 
subsidy to New York Airways? 

Answer. On the basis of the current scope 
of New York Airways operations, and para- 
graph 1(b) of Order E-22359, no subsidy 
would have to or could be paid to New York 
Airways. Although it is possible for New 
York Airways to institute services to other 
points, not now served, and to which it is 
certificated, and which are outside the scope 
of the agreements, the Board would not be 
automatically required to pay subsidy for 
such operations. 

I trust that this letter satisfactorily an- 
Swers your questions concerning the meaning 
of Order E-22359. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. DREGGE, 
Director, Community and Congressional 
Relations. 


Mr. JAVITS. In the conclusion of the 
CAB letter there is a statement as to the 
New York Airways operation, and the 
subsidy program to the effect: 

On the basis of the current scope of oper- 
ations and paragraph 1(b) of Order E- 
22359, no subsidy would have to be or could 
be paid to New York Airways. 


I hope very much that this matter 
will work out for New York. It may, in- 
deed, be some indication of how the sit- 
uation will be worked out for other com- 
munities. I hope very much, too, that 
some of our communities will take heart 
from this fine effort, and that Congress 
will consider that the program funds for 
helicopter subsidies were well spent. 

Let me say that I cannot fail to hear 
about the operations in South Vietnam, 
which so heavily involve the safety of our 
personnel in helicopters, without being 
thankful that with the strong right arms 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Colorado, 
{Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and other Sen- 
ators, we were able for such a rela- 
tively long period of time to keep the 
services operating, in order to learn 
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everything that could be learned about 
helicopters in the course of operation. 
I believe that New York is certainly 
evidencing its good faith in this regard 
by endeavoring to find some way to 
keep these services going without a sub- 


sidy. 
FLIGHT SERVICE STATIONS 


Mr. President, one other observation, 
I should like to compliment the commit- 
tee on the provision made with respect 
to the so-called flight service stations op- 
erated by the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The Agency is admonished to carefully 
study any proposed closing to assure that 
the needs of general aviation are fully 
protected. The committee will hold the 
Agency to the assurances given by the 
Administrator during our hearings, and 
will expect both the committee and the 
Congress to be informed of the Agency’s 
plans in this matter, and of any cost 
savings expected if closures are proposed. 

This isa constructive provision. It will 
result in close committee scrutiny of the 
FAA plans concerning these facilities and 
in avoiding much in the way of improvi- 
dent closings. 

I invite attention to a review of the 
announced closings of 42 flight service 
stations undertaken at my request by 
the Comptroller General in late 1964 
which indicated that there were some 
major factors not considered in the clos- 
ing of certain of these stations, and that 
efforts in meeting local aviation weather 
observation and service needs must be 
exercised in this regard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
forwarding letter from the review of the 
FAA’s proposal to consolidate certain 
flight service stations, prepared by the 
Comptroller General. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Javits: Our review of the 
Federal Aviation Agency’s proposal to con- 
solidate certain flight service stations dis- 
closed that the Agency did not fully consider 
the effect of the closing on the weather ob- 
servation system of the United States before 
reaching a decision to close the stations. 
Also, the Agency did not determine, before it 
proposed to close the stations, whether the 
part-time facilities to be established would 
be able to provide the necessary services at 
the locations to be consolidated or reach a 
decision on the type of remote control equip- 
ment to be used at the closed stations. As 
a result of these and other matters, we are 
unable to express an opinion as to the rea- 
sonableness of the savings that FAA esti- 
mates will be realized from the closing of 
the flight service stations. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has stated 
that technical advances in communications 
and in the air traffic control system made 
the consolidation possible and that the serv- 
ices now rendered by the flight service sta- 
tions could be provided in a more efficient 
and economical manner. The flight service 
stations now provide the aviation commu- 
nity with inflight and terminal services. The 
original consolidation plan for 42 stations, 
announced by the Agency on February 4, 
1964, was to transfer the inflight functions 
to other locations by the use of remote con- 
trol equipment and to discontinue the ter- 
minal services. Subsequent to this an- 
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nouncement the structure of the existing 
flight service station system was completely 
redesigned, and the Agency now anticipates 
closing 137 stations during fiscal years 1966 
and 1967. The inflight functions of the sta- 
tions to be closed will be transferred as 
originally planned, However, new plans have 
been devised to provide limited terminal 
services at the closed stations. The Agency 
has estimated that it will derive annual sav- 
ings of about $6.2 million from the revised 
consolidation plan. Before any savings can 
be realized, however, the need for weather 
information at the closed stations must be 
resolved between the Federal Aviation Agency 
and the U.S. Weather Bureau, 

For the original 42 stations selected to be 
closed, the Weather Bureau agreed to gather 
weather data, when or where needed, by other 
means, In the subsequent redesign of the 
flight service station system, however, the 
Federal Aviation Agency did not consult with 
the Weather Bureau to determine the need 
for weather observations at the stations se- 
lected to be closed, nor did it consider any 
additional costs that may be incurred by the 
Weather Bureau. Furthermore, the Federal 
Aviation Agency assumed that at some loca- 
tions existing Weather Bureau stations would 
provide airmen with certain services that 
were previously provided by the flight serv- 
ice stations. We were advised by Weather 
Bureau officials that the redesign of the 
flight service station system might com- 
pletely change the entire weather observa- 
tion system in the United States. They in- 
formed us also that, until the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency advised them of the details of 
the redesigned system, it was impossible to 
determine what additional facilities or per- 
sonnel the Weather Bureau would have to 
provide, They stated also that, because thé 
structure of the system had been completely 
redesigned, the agreement reached on the 
consolidation of the 42 stations was no 
longer in effect. 

We have summarized in this report data 
prepared by the Federal Aviation Agency as 
supplemented by information obtained dur- 
ing our discussions with Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and Weather Bureau officials. 
At the request of your staff, however, the 
contents of this report have not been trans- 
mitted to officials of either the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency or the Weather Bureau for their 
review and comment. Therefore, in any fur- 
ther use made of this report, recognition 
should be given to the possibility that addi- 
tional pertinent information might have 
been obtained if formal agency comments 
had been requested. We plan to make no 
further distribution of this report unless 
copies are specifically requested, and then 
we will make distribution only after appro- 
priate approval has been obtained or public 
announcement has been made concerning the 
contents of the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes an amendment, 
on page 37, line 17, to change the period 
to a comma and add, “and the aggregate 
amount of these appropriations so made 
is hereby reduced by a sum equal to 5 
per centum of such aggregate amount.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment in behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], and 
myself. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
me briefly, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio, under those 
conditions. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I shall, directly, after the Senator from 
Wisconsin has finished offering his 
amendment to the bill, request the yeas 
and nays on an amendment which I 
shall offer. 

i ae is out of order. I shall do so 
ater. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The Senator from Ohio 
cannot do this without unanimous con- 
sent, because his amendment is not now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would have to object to that request, but 
on that basis if Senators will raise their 
hands 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will 
not object to the Senator having a yea- 
and-nay vote, but I will object to unani- 
mous consent at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
know it is not a propitious time to find 
justification for the kind of reductions 
in the space program my amendment 
would provide because we have had such 
spectacular success in the last few weeks 
in space. 

A few months ago, the Russians sent 
their astronaut walking in space, and 
then we followed with our astronaut 
walking outside the space capsule, as 
reported in millions of American homes. 
Our astronauts did a great job. They 
showed that there is a close and exciting 
competition going on between the Soviet 
Union and America. 

We are also very much aware that 
within 48 hours we may be receiving 
pictures from Mars that may reveal far 
more about that planet than we have 
known in the past, with all the fascinat- 
ing speculation and conclusions regard- 
ing the possibility of life on Mars, and 
whether its canals have been actually 
constructed by intelligent beings, or 
whether on Mars, whose atmosphere 
may be somewhat like our own, life may 
be possible in some form. 

There is a great deal more to look 
forward to in the near future, such as 
rendezvous in space, and future moon 
landings. In a short time orbiting will 
be taking place on virtually a once-a- 
month basis. 

We also know about the fantastic 
television coverage of space accomplish- 
ments. Everyone in America has been 
made aware of this from the networks, 
which have been on the air for many 
hours, reporting what is going on to the 
entire country. 

I am not interested in stopping the 
space effort in any of its accomplish- 
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ments in space. We feel, however, that 
this is one program in which there has 
been a great deal of waste. We feel 
that it is a program which has been most 
generously funded for many years, that 
it is a program which can stand some 
reduction. 

The reduction I am proposing in the 
amendment—which I believe to be a 
very modest reduction—should be con- 
sidered a part of the continuing effort 
of Congress to keep Federal Government 
expenditures within reasonable bounds. 

The amendment would reduce NASA 
appropriations by 5 percent, for a total 
of $260 million. 

My amendment to reduce the NASA 
appropriations should be considered 
part of the continuing effort of Con- 
gress to keep Federal Government ex- 
penditures within reasonable bounds. 
The amendment would reduce NASA 
appropriations by 5 percent—by a total 
of approximately $260 million. 

Adequate congressional control over 
expenditures of agencies such as NASA 
is extremely difficult. It may even be 
impossible with the congressional orga- 
nization and procedures now existing. 
Proposals before the Joint Committee 
on Congressional Organization, such as 
those calling for creation of a Science 
Advisory Panel and a Budget Advisory 
Panel hold promise of much needed re- 
form. For, without authoritative tech- 
nical information provided from sources 
independent of the executive agencies 
and departments, individual Senators 
and Congressmen, and Congress as a 
whole, must accept as articles of faith 
the explanations and justifications for 
budget requests provided by the execu- 
tive branch. 

NASA is the prime example of an 
agency whose expenditures Congress has 
difficulty in controlling, let alone fully 
understanding. To say this is not to 
criticize NASA or its officials. It is, quite 
obviously, to criticize ourselves for 
failure to provide such reforms as I have 
just mentioned. 

NASA has an able Chief Administrator. 
Naturally, and properly, and with notable 
success, he has sought to attract the best 
scientists and administrators in the Na- 
tion to NASA. Like all officials worth 
their salt, they believe in the objectives 
of their agency. They have sought from 
Congress funds sufficient to meet those 
objectives without concern for either 
project costs or total agency expendi- 
tures. 

My amendment is based upon two con- 
tentions. First, that certain project costs 
within the NASA program could be re- 
duced. Second, that expenditures for 
space activities are consuming too great 
a proportion of our national resources— 
and by resources I mean monetary, ma- 
terial, and manpower resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks two articles critical of 
NASA’s use of funds. The first of these 
articles is written by Prof. Frank Drake, 
associate professor of astronomy at Cor- 
nell University and a member of the 
Astronomical Facilities Panel of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Committee 
on Science and Public Policy. Previously 
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he was head of telescope operations at 
the National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory at Green Banks, W. Va., and chief 
of the lunar and planetary sciences sec- 
tion of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at 
the California Institute of Technology. 
Professor Drake’s article was published 
in the January 2, 1965, issue of Saturday 
Review magazine. 

Mr. President, I suppose there is no 
place in the country where more NASA 
research money has been expended than 
in the California Institute of Technology, 
so that Professor Drake has had ample 
opportunity to witness firsthand, on a 
practical basis, how the space program 
has been operating. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
from Wisconsin has just mentioned the 
moneys spent in research by NASA. 
Was the distinguished Senator in the 
Chamber a few days ago when we were 
voting on the Long amendment to the 
NASA authorization bill, in which we at- 
tempted to protect the rights of the 
people of the United States to patents 
for discoveries which were made by 
NASA research? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed; the 
Senator from Wisconsin was very happy 
to see the excellent fight made by the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Louisiana, to provide that the pub- 
lic would have the rights for which they 
are paying protected in the future. I 
was disappointed that the amendment 
was defeated. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. What was the 
position of the NASA officials while this 
fight was going on? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Texas, I am sure, can enlighten the Sen- 
ate far better than can the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. NASA was 
fighting against protection for these 
people. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. NASA fought 
the Long amendment. The NASA lead- 
ers and officials did not want the people 
of the United States to have the benefits 
of these discoveries that were found and 
made with the people’s money. They 
made a strong fight against the Long 
amendment. As a result, I think there 
were only 24 votes in favor of the Long 
amendment, because NASA fought the 
research money that the Senator is talk- 
ing about. They are using $4 billion of 
the pepole’s money in one item alone. 
NASA used every means it could to de- 
feat the Long amendment, to keep the 
people of the United States from bene- 
fiting from these discoveries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Texas is making an excellent point. The 
argument is that Congress is appropriat- 
ing under the bill an enormous amount 
for research—$4.5 billion—and that is 
more than 90 percent of the bill. It 
seems time, as the Senator has pointed 
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out, to protect the taxpayers in the rights 
which every investor would insist on 
under similar circumstances. 

I thank the Senator for making this 
appropriate point. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am in favor 
of this research, but I believe that those 
who are in charge of research owe a high 
duty to see to it that the rights of the 
taxpayers are protected. They should 
be the last people lobbying to give away 
the rights of the people. They should 
have been working to protect those 
rights. Instead, they were on the other 
side. The leaders of NASA showed a 
lack of public consciousness when they 
failed to fight for the protection of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, Professor Drake de- 
scribes NASA’s overemphasis on space 
hardware and underemphasis on earth 
receiving stations has led to inefficien- 
cies in the planetary probe programs. 
As I said on Wednesday, within a very 
short time the Mariner space vehicle 
will fly past Mars and, we hope, transmit 
information to receiving stations on 
Earth. Unfortunately, as Professor 
Drake points out, little effort has been 
devoted to developing adequate receiving 
stations. For relatively little money and 
effort, vastly more efficient receiving sta- 
tions can be built. Such receiving sta- 
tions would enable much more informa- 
tion to be received than is now possible 
—_ a space probe vehicle of a given 
The second of these articles is from 
U.S. News & World Report of November 
23, 1964. It deals with the controversial 
and by now well-known, proposed NASA 
Electronics Research Laboratory to be 
built in Boston. NASA wishes to spend 
many millions of dollars—the estimates 
range as high as $40 million—to locate 
the Laboratory within walking distance 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, rather than on a site several miles 
from MIT already owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. President, by reducing the total 
funds available to NASA, my amendment 
would compel the agency to pay much 
more attention to the costs of individual 
projects. It would compel the agency to 
design projects capable of achieving ade- 
quate results at lowered costs. My 
amendment is of the kind often called an 
economy amendment. Ernest S. Grif- 
fith, formerly Director of the Legislative 
Reference Service and author of the ex- 
cellent and widely read book, “Congress: 
Its Contemporary Role,” has said, con- 
cerning this type of amendment: 

The fact of the matter is that it is good 
for an agency to go through this type of 
wringer occasionally, provided it is not re- 
peated too often and does not go too far. 

Mr. President, this is one of the few 
agencies of Government that has not 
gone through the so-called wringer. In 
the first years when the agency had ap- 
propriated to it $900 million and then 
$1 billion, and then it rose to $3 billion 
and to $5 billion, the Bureau of the 
Budget had to keep its hands off the 
appropriation. This is the only agency 
which was not reviewed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Subsequently it has been 
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reviewed, but the Bureau of the Budget 
has not insisted on anything like the 
cuts it insists on for the Defense De- 
partment which the Defense Depart- 
ment has undergone at the hands of 
Secretary McNamara. 

It is my understanding that he had 
been requested last year to ask for an 
appropriation of $65 billion, and he cut 
it back to $50 billion. 

NASA never has been asked to make 
this kind of cut. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
put pressure on the agency so that it 
may become as efficient as it possibly 
can, This is the only way Congress can 
do it. It leaves the discretion up to the 
Administrator to make the cuts where 
they can be made most effectively. 

Mr. Griffiths adds that such an amend- 
ment forces reexamination of agency 
policies “regardless of vested interests 
and sacred cows. What eventuates is 
likely to be more streamlined as well as 
more economical.” 

This. is the aim of my amendment, 
Mr. President, to facilitate streamlining 
in NASA regardless of vested interests 
and sacred cows. 

My second contention is that we are 
devoting too large a portion of our na- 
tional resources and energies to such 
space adventures as putting a man on 
the moon. We are spending vast sums 
of money on space programs while eco- 
nomic and social needs go unfulfilled in 
our country—right here on earth. En- 
thusiasm has overcome our judgment, 
causing us to forget the advice given cen- 
turies ago by Euripides: 

Slight not what is near 
By aiming at what's far. 


Last year over $5.25 billion was ap- 
propriated for NASA. This year the 
Agency has asked for $5.18 billion. 
The House has allowed $5.16 billion. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is recommending $5.19 billion. Although 
it would be utopian to suggest that a 
large reduction in this amount is now 
feasible, a reduction of the magnitude I 
am proposing world enable greater effort 
in such areas as education, defense, and 
industry. 

The drain on our manpower resources 
caused by NASA’s activities is equally 
disturbing. Scientific and engineering 
personnel have been hired by NASA in 
such numbers. that the reservoirs of 
skilled manpower available in defense, 
in industry, and in teaching have been 
drastically reduced. Some persons have 
predicted that before the end of this 
decade NASA will have acquired the 
services of a far larger proportion of 
American scientists. Already, for ex- 
ample, it is employing more than 10 
times as many scientists as the number 
working in the National Institutes of 
Health on health and medical problems 
faced by those of our citizens who will 
remain here on earth. 

It is the responsibility of Congress, and 
of Congress alone, to allocate national 
resources among national programs. 
The space program is getting too much 
of our Nation’s resources. Other pro- 
grams are getting too little. My amend- 
ment would reduce the amount of funds 
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devoted to the space effort and enable 
greater emphasis on other programs. 

It is not the responsibility of Congress 
to supervise in detail specific projects 
within the space effort. Such supervi- 
sion is the responsibility of NASA’s Ad- 
ministrator, for whom, as I have said, 
I have very high regard. My amend- 
ment would leave to the Administrator’s 
discretion the allocation within NASA 
of the budget reduction. 

We believe that too much money is 
now being spent on the space effort. 
We believe that greater efficiency and 
greater economy could be achieved with- 
in NASA, 

The situation as it now stands can 
hardly be a source of comfort to those 
of us throughout our land who must pay 
the bill. Most of us would be proud to 
endorse a program of space exploration 
if the program is kept in the proper per- 
spective and not allowed to impair other 
essential goals. 

We believe that greater efficiency and 
economy can be achieved in NASA. The 
situation as it now stands can hardly be 
a source of pride to those who must pay 
the bill. 

Most of us would be proud to endorse 
a program of space exploration if the 
program were kept in proper perspective 
oe allowed to impair other essential 
goals, 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF NASA RESEARCH 
FUNDS 

Mr. President, there is an extremely 
important sentence in the committee 
report accompanying the independent 
offices appropriation bill. It concerns 
space research contracts awarded by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. It reads: 

The committee favors an equitable distri- 
bution among the States in the awarding of 
grants and contracts for research. 


Several weeks ago, during debate on 
the NASA authorization, I urged the in- 
clusion of such language. At that time 
I indicated the unease of those of us from 
the Midwest over the fact that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of NASA research con- 
tract dollars are spent in coastal States. 
I commend the senior Senator from 
Washington for his willingness to include 
in the committee report the sentence I 
have quoted. 

There is evidently a tendency, on the 
part of some persons, to misconstrue the 
intent of this “geographical” provision. 
It is essential that NASA obtain the high- 
est return possible for every dollar it 
spends. This conviction is the basis for 
the amendment I have introduced to 
reduce by 5 percent the amount the com- 
mittee has recommended for NASA’s 
operations during fiscal 1966. It is 
equally essential, however, that space re- 
search contracts not be awarded to cer- 
tain institutions only because those in- 
stitutions have received contracts in the 
past. When institutions in other areas 
of the Nation are equally able, or more 
able, to fulfill the contracts, every effort 
should be made to award contracts in 
these areas. 

Furthermore, it is a fact of life that 
research contracts must be pursued. 
Contracts do not give themselves away 
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to shy wallflowers. The mere condition 
that States and institutions desire con- 
tracts is not enough. Vigorous cam- 
paigns must be mounted to demonstrate 
beyond doubt that desire is backed up by 
both resources and ability. 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From Staturday Review, Jan. 2, 1965] 
OUR WEAKNESS IN SPACE 
(By Frank Drake) 

The automatic spaceship Mariner 4 is well 
started on the way from Earth to Mars. If 
it hold to its present course, the ship will 
sail between the two planets, at a distance of 
5,400 miles from the sourthern hemisphere 
of Mars, in mid-July 1965. If all the instru- 
ments aboard perform according to instruc- 
tion, nine different scientific observations will 
be taken simultaneously. Eight of the nine 
will give simple “yes,” “no,” or “I count this 
many” answers to questions previously posed. 
These will affirm or deny what scientists al- 
ready believe to be true about Mars. So all 
will add something to current understanding 
of Mars. But it is the ninth instrument that 
promises the greatest potential excitement of 
the Mariner 4 voyage. It is the only one 
possessed of great versatility in detection of 
the unexpected. 

This ninth instrument has the function 
of the human eye. It is a TV camera. During 
the half hour of Mariner 4’s closest approach 
to Mars, the TV eye will record what it sees 
for eventual transmission to Earth. 

Readers of Saturday Review have studied in 
these pages some stunning examples of Ran- 
ger 7’s brilliant TV picture-taking mission on 
the Moon last summer. In about 15 min- 
utes—half the time allotted to Mariner 4's TV. 
assignment—4,316 photographs were snapped 
and returned home. In the clearest of them 
objects only 3 feet in size were visible. 

Now fair allowance must be made for the 
fact that Mariner 4 will snap its photos of 
Mars while passing thousands of miles from 
the surface of Mars, whereas Ranger 7 did 
its lunar picture-taking en route to a crash 
landing on the Moon. Furthermore, Mars 
will be 150 million miles away from Earth 
next July while the Moon was only 238,000 
miles away from Earth when Ranger 7 
landed. Nevertheless, it is disappointing to 
discover that the best we can expect from 
Mariner 4, with twice the exposure time of 
Ranger 7 is a total of 22 photographs, none 
intended to show any detail of the Martian 
scene sharper than details of the Moon’s face 
now revealed in pictures taken through the 
strongest earthbound telescopes. 

Tke prospect is especially frustrating be- 
cause we now actually possess the practical 
means of obtaining pictures of Mars with 
clarity equal to that of the Ranger 7 pictures 
of the Moon. 

Why aren't we going to get them? 

The answer is that we lack a reasonable 
system of interplanetary expense accounting 
derived from the principle that the one 
meaningful purpose behind exploration of 
the space beyond our home planet is acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

Spending for design and construction 
of ever more powerful rockets for exploratory 
voyages makes sense only insofar as the 
rockets can gather proportionately more 
knowledge recoverable by man. 

Our recent preoccupation with the Moon 
has obscured this fundamental truth. The 
Moon is so close to us that communication 
of data has never been a serious problem, 
Our signal transmission and reception de- 
vices are, in fact, capable of handling infor- 
mation that cannot yet be obtained from the 
Moon because our rockets are not yet suffi- 
ciently powerful. It would, for example, be 
possible to transmit consecutive TV pictures 
of the entire equatorial circumference of the 
Moon—if we had rockets with enough thrust 
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to enter the lunar neighborhood and then 
maneuver into orbit around the Moon in a 
plane suitable to the equatorial picture se- 
quence. 

As our spaceships venture farther from 
home, however, the situation changes. The 
same rocket that reaches the Moon can carry 
the same payload to Mars with only 9 percent 
more push. Though similar proportions 
might be expected to hold in the sending of 
news from the spaceship back to Earth, they 
actually do not. The messages weaken ac- 
cording to the square of the distance. Thus, 
when Mariner 4 passes Mars next July, the 
Mariner will be 570 times farther from Earth 
than Ranger 7 was when the Ranger met the 
Moon. But the radio signals from Mariner 
4 at that point in space and time will, be- 
cause of the inverse square law, be 325,000 
times fainter than were the signals Ranger 7 
sent from the Moon. 

An obyious solution to this communica- 
tion problem would be to step up the power 
of the radio transmitter aboard Mariner 4. 
However, the Mariner’s present transmitter 
weighs 800 pounds and accounts for half the 
total weight of the spacecraft. Mariner’s 
scientific instruments, on the other hand, 
weigh only 60 pounds. To make room for a 
radio big enough to compensate for the sig- 
nal attenuation would be impossible—even 
a trivially modest increase in transmitter 
would require serious reduction or perhaps 
even abandonment of the observing devices, 
the source of the messages, the justification 
for the voyage. 

An alternate solution to the communica- 
tion problem can be explained by a close 
analogy. Suppose you are listening to some- 
one speak in a language with which you 
are only mildly conversant. If sentences are 
rapidly rattled off, the slurring of the words, 
the hissing of the voice, the clickings of the 
tongue against the teeth, the redundant 
parts of speech all clutter the context of the 
message. But if the speaker enunciates 
each word slowly, the difficulty in under- 
standing disappears. 

The same phenomenon occurs in trans- 
mission of radio messages. ‘The faster mes- 
sages are sent, the larger grows the number 
of different wavelengths conveying them, 
and the more noise is introduced. When the 
rate of speed of transmission is reduced, the 
number of message carrying wavelengths is 
fewer, allowing the information content of 
the waves to stand out more clearly against 
the surrounding noise. In other words, the 
slower the data travels, the easier it is to 
read. 

This technique of conveying information 
very slowly will be used in transmission of 
Mariner 4’s TV pictures of Mars. Since there 
is no way to reduce the number of picture 
elements, or spots of light and shade, beyond 
a certain minimum without destroying the 
informative value of the picture. Mariner 4 
will actually record 250,000 bits of data for 
each photograph. These bits will be put on 
magnetic tape at the rate of 10,700 per sec- 
ond. The record on the tape will later be 
played back to Earth at the rate of 8.33 bits 
per second, so that reproduction of each 
picture will occupy 8 hours and 20 minutes. 
If Mariner 4 were to transmit nothing but 
pictures (in reality, much other data also 
must be sent), the process would fill every 
available minute for more than 10 days. 

All of this week-and-a-half's work could 
be packed into one photograph of quality 
comparable to that of the pictures Ranger 7 
radioed from the Moon. But suppose that 
one photo turned out to cover a region of 
Mars outside the sunlit region, or covered by 
clouds, or just plain uninteresting. The 
chances of disappointment inherent in such 
a one-shot gamble would seem excessive. The 
alternate risk of taking a score of pictures 
of lesser quality offers some statistical in- 
surance that at least a few of them will pro- 
vide interesting though unclear details. 
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I believe I have established the point that 
the plans for Mariner 4’s voyage—a very ex- 
pensive scientific expedition—were controlled 
not by the scientific requirements, or by the 
ability of the spaceship to carry the neces- 
sary photographic equipment (a more pow- 
erful telescopic lens and a device to compen- 
sate for image motion, both of acceptable 
weight, would be enough to produce TV pic- 
tures of Ranger 7 clarity), or by ability to 
launch and guide the spaceship. The design 
of Mariner’s key experiment was dominated 
by feeble communication between Mariner 4 
and Earth. 

If acquisition of knowledge had been the 
foremost determinant, Mariner 4 would have 
been assured full opportunity to return a 
great amount of data. Certainly some ex- 
periments can be so designed as to permit 
transmission of results in short and simple 
form. These include measurements of mag- 
netic field, temperature, pressure, and cosmic 
radiation. But these experiments ask spe- 
cific questions of nature—the answers to 
which we already glimpse. The more inter- 
esting problems of science are always the 
ones in which we hardly know what to ex- 
pect; to solve them, we must collect a great 
deal of data in order to be sure we have the 
full story. For example: What is the struc- 
ture of the surface of Mars? What is its 
chemical composition? Does life exist on 
Mars; if it does, what is its nature? 

To answer such questions, we must exam- 
ine Mars with high-resolution TV, automated 
microscopes, and general-purpose infrared 
and X-ray spectographs. All these instru- 
ments acquire large quantities of data, much 
of which is worthless but some of which is 
priceless. Consider the millions of bits of in- 
formation in the thousands of pictures 
Ranger 7 sent back, showing only barren 
landscape on the moon. Then suddenly, in 
one corner of a few pictures, a huge rock 
mass appeared in a crater. Here is a vital 
clue to understanding of the moon. It was 
an unexpected thing in a sea of monotony. 

The present moment is a most appropriate 
time for discussion of this matter. For al- 
though the era of interplanetary exploration 
was opened by Mariner 2’s trip to Venus in 
1962, only with the voyage of Mariner 4 do 
we begin to extend the range of man’s reach- 
ing outward from the Sun. It is on Mars, 
more than anywhere else in the solar system 
(and less so on Venus) that we may expect 
to find another world most like our own. It 
is there we will find what twists of fate, what 
peculiarities of the laws of physics and 
chemistry, what bizarre events in the history 
of the solar system, shaped other worlds. 
From this, we will come to understand our 
own world, which in itself does not provide 
enough ready evidence to elucidate clearly 
its own On Mars, Venus, and Jupiter 
(and not on the Moon) we will find an at- 
mosphere, and will be able to study the many 
consequences of atmospheric influence on the 
planet, the effect on the chemical evolution 
of the outer planetary layers, the results of 
uninterrupted shielding of the surface of the 
planet against usually destructive ultraviolet 
light and cosmic rays. 

Of paramount importance is the nature of 
life to be found there, or, if there be no life, 
the nature of any biologically relevant mate- 
tials whose chemical structure, abundance, 
and location will tell us how life develops on 
a planet or why life will not develop. 

It is quite possible that, because of its 
small mass (one-half of the mass of the 
Earth) Mars does not haye enough gravita- 
tional pull to hold a suitable atmosphere for 
chemical evolution to occur. Thus it may be 
necessary to go on out to Jupiter (or perhaps 
back to Venus) to find what really happened 
on the primitive Earth. Jupiter today still 
possesses an atmosphere which we believe is 
quite similar to that of the early days of 
Earth, before the free oxygen that supports 
life gererally today became plentiful. It’s in 
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an atmosphere like Jupiter's, containing large 
quantities of hydrogen, methane, ammonia, 
and other compounds still represented in the 
Earth’s atmosphere, that chemical reactions 
which eventually lead to living things are 
thought to take place. 

If we must go to Jupiter for the basic data 
about life’s remote beginnings, the radio 
messages from there will be 10 times fainter 
than messages from Mars. So the argument 
with which I shall conclude this paper be- 
comes even more cogent. 

Every new planet we explore will first have 
to be approached by unmanned landers. As. 
these spaceships penetrate the atmosphere 
of a planet, we will need to know every- 
thing that is happening: how hot the ship. 
is, what air resistance it is experiencing, and 
what can be seen below the ship as it de- 
scends. All this data should be received on 
Earth as soon as it’s acquired. Otherwise, the 
information may be lost in some unexpected 
catastrophe. Only if we have the the infor- 
mation in hand can we learn how to do bet- 
ter the next time if a catastrophe does occur. 

Our present inability to accomplish live 
data transmission is already jeopardizing 
Plans for landings on Mars in 1969 and 
later—landings that are in every other way 
feasible. 

Has the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, in its headlong race against 
the Soviets to the Moon, developed a form of 
tunnel vision in which rocket power is an 
obsession, blotting out proper consideration 
of other key aspects of space exploration? 
Certainly it can be argued that NASA has not 
carefully designed the overall planetary ex- 
Ploration program. NASA has failed to ana- 
lyze every project with the goal in mind of 
acquiring the maximum amount of scientif- 
ically pertinent data at the lowest cost. 
Such analyses should be carefully made to 
seek the optimum combination of rocket, 
spacecraft, and communication system which 
best achieves this goal. : 

As obvious as this seems, the situation 
with Mariner 4 leads to the conclusion that 
the proper optimization has been badly 
missed. The neglected component in the 
formula is the radio communication system. 
Earlier in these pages it was demonstrated 
that an increase in radio power on the space- 
craft is not a good solution because that 
would entail unacceptable reduction in ‘the 
scientific observing instruments aboard. 
There is no such limitation on the radio re- 
ceiving facilities back here on Earth, the so- 
called deep space net, 

The net presently consists essentially of 
three 84-foot diameter radio telescopes lo- 
cated near Goldstone, Calif.; Woomera, 
Australia; and Johannesburg, South Africa. 
At least one of the three will always have a 
Spacecraft in view. There are two spares 
at Goldstone. These instruments have been 
so highly developed that they can detect 
weak signals better than any similar large 
parabolic antennas in the world. The per- 
sonnel at California Institution of Tech- 
nology’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory who op- 
erate these listening stations for NASA mani- 
festly excel in a field where there is very 
enlightening competition from some of the 
most clever members of the scientific world. 

But no amount of skill can make an an- 
tenna seem appreciably larger. And the 
stark reality is that the data which can be 
recovered from a planetary explorer is di- 
rectly proportional to the energy collecting 
area of these ground antennas of the deep 
Space net. These antennas contain a total 
of a few hundred square yards of collecting 
area, about the same size as a tennis court. 
With this one set of disproportionately small 
electronic ears, we are gathering the informa- 
tion relayed back to us by many hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of lunar and plan- 
etary spacecraft. 

This procedure would be irreproachable if 
the space exploration system were optimized 
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in the forementioned sense—if, in fact, di- 
verting more funds to the deep space net 
would so reduce the capabilities of the space 
vehicles that a net loss in data would occur. 
But even the crudest economic analysis 
shows this is not the case. A gross inequity 
exists. 

Each of the 85-foot antennas costs $1 mil- 
lion, according to JPL. (They could pres- 
ently be duplicated for about $700,000.) 
Thus the total capital investment in the deep 
space net antennas is $3 million. True, there 
are other costs, such as electronics and build- 
ings, which total $15 million, and operating 
costs which JPL has estimated will add $30 
million more over a period of 10 years. But 
these latter costs do not depend on the size of 
the antenna and do not influence the amount 
of data the net can recover from a spacecraft. 
One may note already a serious imbalance 
here—$45 million might be spent to utilize 
$3 million worth of antennas. Yet it is the 
antennas alone on which the data recovered 
depends. The $3 million is by far the most 
relevant figure. 

It is hard to say precisely what the opti- 
mum relative allocation of effort in space ex- 
ploration should be, but we are clearly far 
from it. As an example, it would be impos- 
sible to double the funds provided for deep 
space net antennas and yet reduce the funds 
available for space vehicles in the next 10 
years by perhaps as little as 1 percent. The 
total data accrued would be nearly doubled 
because of the direct dependence of the data 
acquisition on the collecting area of the deep 
space net. Mariner 4, for instance, could 
handle twice as many TV pictures or the 
same number of twice-as-good pictures. It 
is not unreasonable to think that the appro- 
priate increase in resources allotted to the 
deep space net would be by a factor of more 
than 10 but probably less than 100. 

Some improvement in the deep space net 
has already been undertaken. A year ago 
construction was started at Goldstone of a 
210-foot antenna costing about $12 million. 
This antenna, due to be completed in 1965, 
will increase our data capacity six times, 
which is still far from enough. Presumably 
the 210-footer will be matched in time at the 
two other deep space net installations. 

Further development of the deep space 
net is tenable only if additional resources 
will lead to proportionately greater antenna 
collecting area. There is a real problem 
here. If we think in terms of building ever 
bigger parabolic antennas, we soon reach a 
point of rapidly diminishing returns. Single 
antennas much larger than 210 feet become 
inordinately expensive. Cost analyses indi- 
cate that the price rises quite accurately as 
the cube of the antenna diameter. 

Does this mean that additional support 
for the deep space net might really be in- 
effectual? Experience justifies a negative 
answer to the question. For some years, 
radio astronomers have been searching out 
ways to circumvent the inevitable cube law 
in antenna costs. A workable and in many 
ways desirable solution has been found. As 
one might guess, it is the aggregation of large 
collecting area by electrically connecting 
many smaller antennas. Since the total col- 
lecting area is then proportional to the num- 
ber of antennas connected together, the total 
cost is directly proportional to the collecting 
area. This is far better than the cube law, 
and as good a bargain as anyone could hope 
for. 

Although such an arrangement is simple 
in principle, the electrical interconnection 
of many antennas into a so-called array must 
be done very carefully. The radio waves 
from distant spacecraft, when captured by 
the antennas, generate high-frequency elec- 
trical waves at the antennas. These are car- 
ried by cables to a central point where all the 
waves are added together. The technological 
feat which must be accomplished is the 
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bringing of all the wave crests simultane- 
ously to this central point over circuits hun- 
dreds of yards long. 

The radio waves always arrive at different 
antennas at different instants. So the lengths 
of the cables which interconnect the an- 
tennas are adjusted to compensate. How- 
ever, because of the spacecraft motion and 
the rotation of the earth, the intervals be- 
tween the times when the waves arrive at the 
antennas are continuously changing. This 
demands electrical circuitry that gives the 
effect of continuous change in the length 
of the cables connecting the antennas. 

Despite the nightmare this description 
suggests, the problem has been solved. At 
Stanford University, an array of thirty-two 
10-foot antennas has been successfully 
coupled and an ingenious calibration system 
developed to allow the required performance, 
For many years at the Owens Valley Observa- 
tory of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and more recently at the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank, 
W. Va., large antennas also have been con- 
nected successfully, even though at NRAO 
they are more than a mile apart. 

Very recently, the radar industry has pro- 
duced a system called the “adaptive array.” 
In this technique, the waves coming from 
each antenna are compared, and the result 
used to drive a servomechanism which auto- 
matically adjusts the signals from the an- 
tennas to produce an optimum addition. 
One of the great advantages of this system 
is that it corrects for all disturbances to the 
incoming waves, including even the effects 
of clouds and other irregularities in the at- 
mosphere. 

From the cube law of cost for parabolic 
antennas, the nimble-minded might quickly 
conclude that it is better to assemble a given 
collecting area by using a gigantic number 
of very small antennas. Actually, this is not 
the best solution because each antenna must 
have a very sensitive and expensive amplifier 
on it, and the cost of the amplifier stays the 
same no matter how small the antenna is. 
Studies made at the NASA Langley Research 
Center and at the Stanford Research In- 
stitute conclude that the minimum cost for 
a given total collecting area is achieved if 
antennas about 85 feet in diameter are used. 
By coincidence, this is the same size as now 
used in the deep space net, and at many 
other radio observatories. Here is something 
of a delight—it is as though a deeply intel- 
lectual study had been made to determine 
the very best design for an automobile, and 
the epitome hit upon was sitting in the drive- 
Way, available by the dozens at the nearest 
auto dealer. 

Recalling the preceding discussion of 
Mariner 4 one concludes that the space pro- 
gram could well use an array containing a 
hundred or more 85-foot antennas. One 
array might cost $40 million—still only a few 
percent of what will almost certainly be spent 
on planetary exploration in the next 10 years. 
Taking into account the fact that one such 
array cannot constantly monitor a spacecraft, 
about 50 times the data-gathering ability of 
the present deep space net would then be as- 
sembled. The lunar feat of Ranger 7 could be 
duplicated at Mars or Venus. We would no 
longer be dismayed by the feeble signal 
strength from a Jupiter probe. As data re- 
quirements increased, the abilities of the 
array could be enhanced in direct proportion 
to additional expenditures simply by adding 
more identical antennas. Five hundred 85- 
footers would probably be close to optimum. 

Such a breathtaking instrument would not 
only assure an adequate communication link 
with our farflung spacecraft, but itself 
would be capable of making celestial observa- 
tions of a quality far better than any exist- 
ing or plamned radio telescope. This one 
array of instruments could observe the sun, 
moon, and planets in detail, as well as the 
exotic and exciting objects which populate 
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the radioastronomer’s universe. These last 
include the gas clouds of the Milky Way, the 
basic stuff from which stars and planets are 
made, and the remnants of supernova explo- 
sions. Beyond the Milky Way, we would see 
clearly the tantalizing radio galaxies, includ- 
ing the new famous quasi-stellar radio 
sources, about which we understand little 
except that they are the most spectacular 
phenomena yet discovered: perhaps mani- 
festations of gravitational energy heretofore 
unsuspected. 

We cannot procrastinate—an instrument 
of the size described here takes years to pro- 
duce in fully working form. Yet it is clearly 
needed if the great and unique promise of 
planetary exploration is to be fulfilled. 

Until a balanced program is achieved, until 
our radio telescopes are worthy of our rock- 
ets, our greatest potential achievements in 
space will not be realized. It is time to get 
on with the job. While you have been read- 
ing these words, a spacecraft has flown sev- 
eral thousand miles closer to Mars. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 23, 
1964] 


WHY BOSTON Is PUZZLED BY A FEDERAL 
Economy Move 


(Almost no one is pleased—and many are 
angry—at a decision by Washington to build 
a big space complex on high-priced land near 
Boston that now is occupied by thriving in- 
dustries. Critics call it a classic case of 
bureaucracy at work. The argument: The 
Government could have saved millions on 
the project—but chose the expensive way 
instead.) 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—A sudden storm of con- 
troversy is erupting over a new $61 million 
U.S. space center to be built here. 

At the center of the storm is the Electronic 
Research Center, a complex of Federal build- 
ings and laboratories to develop new equip- 
ment for U.S. space missions. 

The Government wants to build the new 
space complex on land now occupied by 
thriving industries in the heart of Cam- 
bridge. That means that 94 private firms, 
which employ nearly 4,000 persons, will be 
evicted. 

About 3 miles away is the Watertown Ar- 
senal, already owned by the U.S. Government, 
which is soon to start closing down on orders 
from the Pentagon. The arsenal contains 
more than twice the land in the Cambridge 
tract, and would probably be available for 
the space center at a fraction of the cost. 


EMPIRE BUILDING 


Some Cambridge officials say the case is 
& classic example of inefficiency and empire 
building by agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. They point out that the plan to locate 
the space center at the industrial Kendall 
Square area in Cambridge will cost the United 
States up to $40 million to buy private prop- 
erty, tear down existing buildings, and move 
the industries to new areas. 

Leveling the U.S.-owned land in neighbor- 
ing Watertown, on the other hand, would 
probably cost less than $1 million. 

Government planners in Washington don't 
want the Watertown Arsenal. They argue 
that Kendall Square is the best spot for the 
space center because it is next door to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
its big laboratories. 

Officials of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which will build the 
center, are alarmed about the controversy. 
They fear that the fight now brewing could 
delay construction for many months, and 
might force them to pick a less desirable 
location. 

An earlier feud over the new electronics 
center has already caused delay. 

The first fight was in Congress. Some leg- 
islators last year attacked selection of the 
Boston area for the center as a political pay- 
off to Senator Epwarp M. Kennepy, the late 
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President’s brother. After weeks of wran- 
gling, the House and Senate Space Commit- 
tees approved the Boston selection. 

Among the locations NASA considered was 
the Watertown Arsenal, which got word last 
April that it was to be shut down by the 
Army. The arsenal is 10 minutes along the 
banks of the Charles River by car from Ken- 
dall Square and, like Cambridge, is in the 
heart of the Boston metropolitan area. 

Residents scarcely know when they have 
driven from one community into the other, 
they are so much alike. Both Watertown 
and Cambridge are part industrial and part 
residential, and both are served by a variety 
of highways, rail and buslines. Both are a 
few minutes from downtown Boston. 


THE PRICE OF WALKING 


Why, then, did NASA choose the Cam- 
bridge site when it could have saved millions 
of dollars at Watertown? 

Because, say NASA officials, it is worth 
every extra million to locate the center within 
easy walking distance of some of the best 
research facilities in the world at MIT. 

“When you consider all the money in- 
volved in the total space program and the 
convenience of being able to walk between 
these areas, you begin to see it is worth it,” 
emphasizes Franklyn W. Phillips, assistant 
director for administrative operations at the 
center. 

Mr. Phillips maintains the United States 
will eventually save a great deal by speeding 
up exchanges among scientists from NASA, 
MIT, and Harvard, which is also nearby. 


SOME KIND OF A DEAL 


There are influential men in Cambridge 
and Watertown who contend that this is not 
the full answer. Alfred E. Vellucci, vice 
Mayor and one of nine city councilors of 
Cambridge, makes this charge: 

“There’s some kind of a deal between 
NASA, MIT, and the urban-renewal people. 
The natives of Cambridge suspect collusion 
and conspiracy, and maybe even some em- 
pire building.” 

Mr. Vellucci contends that Cambridge, a 
city of about 108,000, cannot afford to evict 
a large part of its industrial base, especially 
in exchange for a U.S, agency that will pay 
the city no taxes. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chairman of the 
corporation of MIT, says talk of a “con- 
spiracy” between NASA and MIT is “a ri- 
diculous and irresponsible statement.” He 
says that he and James E. Webb, NASA Ad- 
ministrator, conferred before the Kendall 
Square selection was announced, but said 
that Mr. Webb wanted only “to make sure 
that MIT has no objections to NASA's locat- 
ing here.” 

The school, he says, has no financial inter- 
est in the land that would have to be bought 
for NASA. He also contends MIT would be 
affected only indirectly by having the space 
center as a neighbor. 

“The principal interest MIT has in this 
case,” he says, “is in being able to help in 
improving the economic climate of Cam- 
bridge and in upgrading the area. NASA 
would attract lots of new taxpaying enter- 
prises here.” 

IRRESPONSIBLE EXPENDITURE 

A group representing the 94 firms—the 
committee for the preservation of Cam- 
bridge industry—charges that “the irrespon- 
sible expenditure of public funds, first to 
purchase and then to bulldoze out of exist- 
ence the heart of Cambridge’s industrial area, 
cannot be defended.” 

The Cambridge group points out that 
“many of the plants slated for destruction 
are large, successful steel, chemical and 
electrical businesses, some of which have 
been in existence for many decades, while 
the nearby Watertown Arsenal and Boston 
Naval Shipyard, both Government-owned fa- 
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cilities and presumably available to NASA, 
are distressed.” 

The 94 firms have annual sales of $75 mil- 
lion and a yearly payroll of $18 million. Ac- 
cording to estimates, their combined real 
estate is worth about $20 million. 

Cambridge Mayor Edward A. Crane dis- 
agrees with the businessmen, is in favor of 
tearing down Kendall Square. He sees it as 
a case of a “rundown, seedy, third-rate in- 
dustrial area.” He points out, too, that 
the space center is expected to employ about 
2,000 persons by 1970. It will have an 
annual budget—including the placement of 
electronics contracts with private industry— 
of about $77 million a year. 


WHO’S TO PAY? 


One major source of controversy is the 
question of who will pay for relocating the 
businesses in Kendall Square. Mayor Crane 
says the firms will be moved to new loca- 
tions at no expense to the owners. 

The businessmen, however, question 
whether this promise can be kept. Under 
present plans, no firm can collect more than 
$25,000 in tax money for moving expenses, 
and one manufacturing company estimates 
that moving would cost more than a million 
dollars. 

Most costs in buying the land and getting 
it ready for new construction will be borne 
by the Federal Government’s Urban Renewal 
Administration. A smaller share would be 
paid by the city of Cambridge. 

Estimates for buying and leveling the 42- 
acre Kendall Square cite—of which 29 acres 
would be used by the space center—range 
from about $20 to $40 million. Private 
interests would develop the remaining 13 
acres. 

The 94 firms have started court action to 
try to prevent redevelopment of the area 
before it starts. They contend it is a re- 
spectable industrial area, with virtually none 
of the “blight” usually associated with such 
localities, and should be left intact. The 
court action poses a serious threat of further 
delay to NASA, which hoped to start building 
next year. 

TEN-MONTH LAG 


Vice Mayor Vellucci estimates that NASA 
is already 10 months behind in its plans for 
the center. He adds: 

“Russia will be up to the moon by the 
time they get this thing golng—if they keep 
thinking of using Kendall Square. They 
could already be building if they had gone 
to the arsenal.” 

Arsenal employees insist there was some 
kind of deal worked out by various branches 
of the Federal Government in selecting the 
space center. Manuel Donabedian, the pres- 
ident of the Watertown Arsenal Local of the 
National Association of Government Em- 
ployees, explains it this way: 

“When the Government decided that 
NASA was coming to the Boston area, they 
originally picked the arsenal as the location. 
That meant the arsenal as it is now had to 
close. 

“When the arsenal employees started com- 
Plaining about shutting down, the Govern- 
ment could see big delays ahead, and NASA 
washed its hands of the whole thing and 
went to another location. But now Wash- 
ington is committed to closing us, and this 
original NASA deal is the primary reason.” 

There is no other reasonable explanation 
for the closing, Mr. Donabedian claims. He 
says the arsenal, opened in 1816, is one cf 
the most valuable and efficient arms-devel- 
opment plants in the country. Seventeen 
million dollars was spent over the past 5 years 
to modernize it. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
contends that the arsenal is no longer 
needed. Defense officials said last April, 
when the closing was announced, that shut- 
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ting down the Army facility would save $5.3 
million a year. 

Defense officials have promised to reassign 
most, if not all, of the arsenal’s 2,306 em- 
ployees to other Government jobs. But re- 
assignment for many employees would mean 
moving from Boston, and some say they will 
quit before that. Arsenal officials estimate 
that 300 to 500 of the present employees 
could be kept on in administrative and 
maintenance jobs if the space center were 
located at the Watertown facility. 

As controversy in the case grows, workers 
in the Kendall Square area are putting 
together petitions against the space center, 
while arsenal employees are seeking to take 
their arguments directly to Secretary 
McNamara. 

When the arsenal is closed, some of the 
property will be retained by the Army, 
leaving about 60 acres for disposal by the 
Government. No one knows what the 
Government will do with the land. 

In both Cambridge and Watertown, there 
is puzzlement—and chagrin—over decisions 
from Washington that seem to please very 
few people. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. As a cosponsor of the 
amendment, I should like to make it 
clear that I have no criticism of the way 
the NASA operation is being conducted. 
It may well be that in an agency that 
large, further economies are always pos- 
sible. We have the example before us 
of what our extraordinarily able Secre- 
tary of Defense has done with the de- 
fense program. But I do not feel that I 
know enough about the subject to be crit- 
ical of the way NASA is spending these 
huge sums of money. My reason for 
being a cosponsor of the amendment of 
my able friend, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, is the second reason that he gave, 
and that is that in my opinion, we are 
getting our priorities all out of order in 
America today and in the Congress of 
the United States. 

I sometimes wonder about the mad 
rush to get to the moon before the Rus- 
sians and to get our Mariner near Mars 
before someone else does, and to build up 
our defense expenditures to the astro- 
nomical extent that we have done. Iap- 
preciate the need for very substantial 
defense expenditures in connection with 
the proceedings in Vietnam. But I be- 
lieve that in our race to the moon we 
have our priorities out of kilter. 

That point was made several years ago 
by the able chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. On various oc- 
casions he has attempted to point out 
that, although our budget goes up and 
up through the years as we find new 
ways to kill people, and begin to venture 
into outer space in a sort of Buck Rogers 
fashion, the scores of problems which 
confront us here on earth continue to 
cry out for a solution. The programs we 
need in order to make us a compas- 
sionate and educated Nation are being 
starved because of the high priority we 
have placed on these other national am- 
bitions; namely, to win first prize in 
space, and to be the strongest military 
country in the world. I do not mean to 
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imply that we will not need our mili- 
tary might until we can come to some 
sensible disarmament agreement with 
the Russians and, perhaps also, the 
Chinese. I merely wish to point out the 
social costs of our high military expendi- 
tures. In view of these exorbitant social 
costs, and the dangers inherent in the 
present balance of terror, I do not believe 
that we are doing nearly enough on our 
side to achieve those agreements. 

In the pending bill we see what to my 
way of thinking is a very unsound philos- 
ophy of governmental spending. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is aware, as 
other Senators on the floor of the Senate 
are aware, that much of the money need- 
ed to rebuild our cities, to give every 
American that “decent home” which the 
late and great Republican Senator Taft 
stated in the Housing Act of 1949 to be 
our national ambition, will not be used 
for that purpose because of the priority 
given to getting a man on the moon. 

We realize that we are appropriating 
far larger sums than ever before for 
education, but we are not appropriating 
enough. The able chairman of the sub- 
committee, who is handling the bill, has 
only recently refused, for reasons which 
I understand, to take to conference a 
program of $500,000 a year for fellow- 
ships and scholarships needed to help 
fill the great demand for persons skilled 
in the important area of metropolitan 
area, city, county, and urban planning. 
That is a mere $500,000, yet it will not 
be appropriated, although the President 
recommends it and the Congress has 
authorized it—and yet we are asked to 
appropriate $5,190 million for the space 
program. 

Let us look at the problem of educa- 
tion. We passed a good bill at the start 
of this session, but we have been held 
down by a $100 million administration 
budget ceiling. We shall be putting 
more money to work in a higher educa- 
tion program before we get through, but 
there is not a Senator in this body who 
thinks these programs are big enough 
or anywhere nearly big enough to give to 
every American boy and girl the kind of 
education to which they are entitled by 
reason of their natural abilities. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I will in a little while, 
if the Senator will indulge me; I should 
like to continue my argument, and then 
I shall be glad to yield to him. 

I say to my friends from farm areas, 
“You are not getting enough money to 
solve the farm problem.” I say to my 
good friend the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], who is in the 
Chamber, and who has had a series of 
very important farm bills which he has 
tried to get through the Senate during 
the time he and I have served in the Sen- 
ate—well-thought-out, carefully consid- 
ered bills—that we have had to cut back 
these appropriations, and make our 
farmers content to be other than first- 
class American citizens, in order to be 
sure that we get a man on the moon 
before the Russians do. 

How about the poverty program? Does 
any Senator in this body think that the 
relatively insignificant amounts of 
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money, compared to the space appropria- 
tion, which we are about to appropriate 
to create that Great Society—a society 
without poverty—are adequate for that 
purpose? I believe that we all know that 
they are not, even in the subsidiary field 
of manpower training and retraining, 
where we must provide useful skills to 
individuals, some of whom have as prac- 
tically their only employable asset a 
strong back and a weak mind, so that 
they encounter great difficulty in obtain- 
ing and holding jobs in our constantly 
increasingly technical society. 

We pinch a penny here and pinch a 
penny there; we do not provide appro- 
priations which are necessary. We do 
not give the authorization which is de- 
sirable. We are trying to get full em- 
ployment in this country. Our unem- 
ployment rate is the highest of any 
civilized country in the world. Are we 
appropriating the money necessary to 
deal effectively with the employment 
problem in this country?. No. We are 
putting it in the program to get a man 
on the moon. 

What are we doing about Appalachia? 
What are we doing about the upper 
lakes region in upper Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and the other areas where there 
are poverty-stricken individuals? Some- 
thing, but not nearly enough. How about 
the public works program? I see in the 
Chamber the able Senator from Michi- 
gan, the chairman of the committee han- 
dling that subject. He and I know that 
we ought to be putting $2 billion into 
public works instead of less than $1 
billion. 

Why do we not spend it where it is 
needed? Because we want to get pic- 
tures of Mars. We want to put a man on 
the moon, We want to beat the Rus- 
sians in space. 

I should like to beat the Russians in 
space, too. But I should like to take care 
of some Americans on earth first. 

How about the conservation of our 
natural resources? What are we doing 
about air pollution control? Something, 
but not much. 

What are we doing about water pollu- 
tion? Lake Erie is so polluted now that 
the fish in it are being killed, What are 
we doing about cleaning up the pollution 
of Lake Erie? Nothing. Why? Because 
it is said that we do not have enough 
money. 

The Susquehanna River is filled with 
acidic elements. The Monongahela 
River is rapidly becoming an open sewer. 

What are we doing to clean up those 
precious natural resources? Nothing. 
Why? Because we have to get a man on 
the moon. 

What are we doing about mass transit? 
A little, but not much. We all know that 
the able junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL] has a plan for speeding 
up mass transit between Boston and 
Washington. Why has that program not 
moved forward more quickly than it has? 
Because we will not put more money into 
it. We must put a man on the moon. 

What are we doing about stream regu- 
lation? What are we doing about the 
drought which is sweeping across the 
eastern part of the Nation? The Tocks 
Island Dam will not be built for 4 years. 
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That facility would give the Delaware 
River enough water so that the people in 
Philadelphia and New York would not 
soon have to start drinking salt water— 
and possibly polluted salt water. Why? 
Because there is not supposed to be 
enough money. 

How about foreign aid? That is a 
very unpopular subject in this body. And 
yet we know that the rich nations are 
getting richer and that the poor nations 
are getting poorer. In fact, an amend- 
ment which recognized that fact was 
adopted by the Senate as a part of the 
foreign aid bill a few weeks ago. 

So we find now that we are not able 
to do enough for the people on earth 
to ameliorate their misery, to show some 
sense of compassion, to do something for 
human beings, because we have to see 
that we get a man on the moon ahead of 
the Russians. 

Mr. President, I am almost through. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has ren- 
dered a great public service in proposing 
the amendment. A 5-percent cut in the 
NASA appropriation is a relatively small 
amount. The appropriation would be 
$5,190 million. The Senator wishes to 
cut that by 5 percent, or hardly more 
than $250 million. 

I support the amendment and I am a 
cosponsor of it. I have done so, not be- 
cause I have the slightest criticism of the 
way the NASA administration is spend- 
ing its money. So far as I know, NASA 
has the ablest administrators in the 
world. I have enormous respect for 
James Webb. I believe that the people 
who are working for him are very able 
people. But I agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that they are siphoning 
off far more than their proper share of 
our national wealth—and far more than 
their proper share of trained manpower 
in this country, as well. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, I 
know that we need teachers of engineer- 
ing. We need chemists; we need biol- 
ogists; we need physicists; we need space 
scientists. We need them in all of our 
universities and in hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of our great corporations. But 
they cannot get them. Why? Because 
we are trying to put a man on the moon. 

I am happy to support the amend- 
ment, because I hope it will give some 
indication of a desire on the part of at 
least a few Members of this body to re- 
turn to a sensible, commonsense method 
of dealing with our national priorities 
and our national interest. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I still have the floor. Did the Sena- 
tor from Texas wish to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. TOWER. No. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania from the bottom 
of my heart for his brilliant, ad lib, im- 
promptu speech. It is most useful. I 
agree with about 95 percent of it. I do 
not agree with all of it. Perhaps he and 
I disagree on the defense part. I believe 
this Nation is right in what we are spend- 
ing for defense, 
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Mr. CLARK. So do I, for the time 
being. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I feel that that ap- 
propriation is correct. One area in par- 
ticular where I believe we are on all fours, 
and as to which I agree with the Sena- 
tor wholeheartedly, is that there is no 
question, when we spend $4.5 billion of 
$5.2 billion on research and development, 
and when we take 7 percent of our 
scientific manpower, including virtually 
all of the cream of the scientific man- 
power in this particular area, and draw 
them into NASA, that it is bound to have, 
at least temporarily, an adverse effect on 
graduate education. It is bound to have 
an adverse effect on defense; it is bound 
to have an adverse effect upon industry. 

Perhaps we can afford to pay a part 
of this price in order to continue, because 
there are fallout benefits, and it is a great 
feeling to know that we are competing 
successfully with the Russians. But it 
seems to me that the best way Congress 
can insist on getting efficiency in an 
extremely complicated, technical area is 
to reduce the appropriation by let us say 
5 percent, and then let the organizations 
find ways in which to economize. This 
has been done in connection with other 
programs. It is handled with a maxi- 
mum of discretion. It seems to me to 
make sense. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. With respect to 
efficiency, as the able Senator knows, 
both the House committee and the Senate 
committee went over the bill in detail. 
We considered it project by project, and 
then reduced the requested amount by 
many millions of dollars. 

From the standpoint of operating a 
business, a bank, or a government with 
efficiency, fields in which the Senator 
from Wisconsin is unusually well ac- 
quainted, would it be wise for the chair- 
man of a bank, or the president of a cor- 
poration, to come in some morning and 
say, Lou are spending too much money. 
Cut all salaries and expenses by 5 per- 
cent.” Would this be wise as against a 
corporation’s analysis project by project, 
on a critical basis, after listening to all 
the reasons and agreeing or disagreeing 
as to the amounts presented? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, indeed. That 
is why my amendment provides discre- 
tion for the Administrator to make the 
cuts where they will do the least harm 
and can most economically be made. 

The Senate committee, after the hear- 
ings held by the House, reduced the ap- 
propriation by approximately 2 percent, 
from $5,280 million to $5,190 million or 
something of that kind. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. About $69 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A little less than 2 
percent. That is correct. It seems to 
me that it is perfectly proper for a board 
of directors to tell his chairman or tell 
the executive officer of the business that 
they are satisfied that there are too 
many examples of waste in the business 
operation so the board of directors will 
not say, “Cut everybody's salary 5 per- 
cent,” or to cut all expenses by 5 percent. 
What the board might say and what my 
amendment does say is, “We want you 
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to come up with another recommenda- 
tion for expense that is 5 percent below 
what you recommended to us.” 

The Senator from Missouri is much 
more familiar than is the Senator from 
Wisconsin with waste in this program. 
We have seen the waste that has oc- 
curred in every university. Talk with 
anyone who has worked with NASA; he 
can give examples of it. I am not trying 
to substitute any specific proposals on 
the floor of the Senate that would bind 
the Administrator; I merely say that, 
overall, he should submit a lower budget. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will make a 
short statement on this bill on my own 
time. But based on remarks made here, 
we should understand that even if 
we decide it would be better for 
this country to let the Russians get 
to the moon before the United States, 
we would still spend, according to the 
testimony of the experts, between 90 and 
95 percent of our total space budget, in 
order to complete the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

In other words, going to the moon 
will take a maximum of between 5 and 10 
percent of the total space.budget. Will 
not the Senator agree that whether or 
not we go to the moon first, what we are 
really talking about is whether we should 
try to establish and maintain a position 
as first in space, as we have tried and 
succeeded in so many other fields which 
affect mankind? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Ido not know what 
the Senator is referring to when he says 
it costs only 5 to 10 percent of the total 
NASA budget to go to the moon. The 
Apollo project would cost 50 to 60 per- 
cent of the total appropriation; perhaps 
it would cost a great deal more than 
that. The Apollo project has been sold 
to all of us as the man-to-the-moon 
project. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Apollo proj- 
ect will cost about $2,900 million of the 
total $5 billion budget. But the testi- 
mony of both Director Webb and his 
assistant, Dr. Seamans, who impress me 
as two of the most able men I have met 
in Government service, is that 95 per- 
cent of all the money spent on this en- 
tire program, would be spent anyway, 
oem if we decided not to go to the moon 
at all. 

I believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
will agree with me the Russians are 
ahead of us today in thrust. All of the 
expense incident to our additional thrust 
effort is included in the Apollo project 
cost, but is essential for any continued 
space exploration. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As the Senator 
knows, the Russians may be ahead in 
thrust, but we are ahead in many areas. 
We have made more probes, more orbits, 
and more sophisticated studies; we have 
a great deal more knowledge and scien- 
tific information about space. Whether 
we would continue to spend 95 percent of 
this appropriation, if we should decide 
not to go to the moon, seems most un- 
likely to this Senator. 

I am inclined to believe that we could 
justify a greater investment in military 
space activities, but it seems to me that 
we could reduce the space activities by 
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5 percent and still not seriously handi- 
cap the effort. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield about 3 
minutes to me to make a comment? I 
must attend a hearing on an important 
subject and shall have to leave. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I receive much infor- 
mation about the space program in con- 
nection with the military program. I 
learn it from the angle of the Space Ad- 
ministration and from the angle of the 
military. I can definitely assure the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and other Senators 
that, in my opinion, there is coordination 
and cooperation between the Department 
of Defense and the Space agency that is 
highly profitable to both. It will be of 
assistance to the military program, both 
presently and for the future. 

That is particularly true of the new 
steps we have been taking and the new 
threshold that we reached in the latest 
orbit of the two astronauts. I express my 
great appreciation for the way the ad- 
ministration of this agency has been con- 
ducting the program from the very be- 
ginning—not only Mr. Webb, but also 
others connected with the program. 

I have watched this program grow 
from the time we held military hearings 
immediately after Sputnik I went up. I 
attended the hearings on the first au- 
thorization bill. I marveled then, and 
frankly I did not believe that they could 
carry out the program which was out- 
lined. However, events have occurred 
almost exactly as they predicted, with a 
small difference in time. 

I do not believe that any bill which 
comes to the Senate is more carefully 
gone over by a committee than the meas- 
ure dealing with the Space Administra- 
tion. I am referring to the money au- 
thorization. 

The House has an excellent committee, 
the authorization committee, the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 
They do marvelous work the year round. 
The results of this work show up clearly 
in conference. 

The Senate also has a fine committee. 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An: 
DERSON] is on that committee. The Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] is the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee. The other Senators are excellent 
Senators and make a real contribution. 
The committees have been over the bill. 
They have combed the items. They have 
worked on the bill. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] are 
well versed in this matter. 

I assure the Senate that these figures 
have been carefully gone over, combed, 
rubbed out, reconsidered, and placed back 
again, and reduced as much as I would 
dare to do. 

Lam particularly interested in the field 
which may make such a major contri- 
bution to our security program. I do 
not believe that we have any choice. We 
cannot afford to let anyone else become 
superior to us in space. We must be pre- 
eminent. It is costing a great deal of 
money. However, we cannot take any 
chances. 
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The figure requested by the adminis- 
tration has already been reduced. There 
will be discretion as to how the money 
shall be used, and whether all of it should 
be spent. However, merely to take a lick 
in the dark, with a 5-percent across-the- 
board reduction, I submit to the Senate, 
would be a great error. 

I hope that the Senate will decisively 
defeat the amendment. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi 
that the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee is a blue ribbon committee. 
Some of the most eminent Members 
of the Senate are on this committee. 
However, my own belief has been that 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate—referring 
to the authorization committee—like so 
many other committees, have become 
identified with the field. They are great 
enthusiasts for the program. Perhaps 
that is how it should be. However, I 
believe that the Senate should take a 
little more dispassionate and objective 
view. 

These are outstanding Senators, every 
one of them. They are very able. How- 
ever, I still believe that it would be proper 
to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
point out that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr] are on the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They are all out- 
standing Senators. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
by no means a formality with these men. 
They are experienced in this field as well 
as in others. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the Senator 
from Mississippi, I know of no other 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, whether it be the House or the 
Senate committee, who is more hard- 
nosed about military expenditures than 
my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Mississippi. I say that in a com- 
plimentary way. 

The Senator from Mississippi scruti- 
nizes the figures. He understands the 
pattern of military expenses. He is a 
hard man to convince. If the Senator 
from Mississippi can be convinced that 
we are not spending too much money on 
our national defense program, every 
Senator can rely on his judgment. 

I have been somewhat amazed at some 
of the arguments made, particularly by 
my able and learned friend, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, whose fine intellect 
I have always respected and admired. 

I have always thought of him in terms 
of being a man who thinks that we 
should seek knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge; a man who would prefer to 
support what we might call basic re- 
search as opposed to 100 percent research 
or applied research; a man who has a 
great intellectual curiosity of his own; a 
man who would favor an increase in the 
improvement of a number of the pro- 
grams in outer space. 
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I believe that we should take note of 
the fact that, although we may be spend- 
ing more for this item than we are spend- 
ing for certain individual programs, such 
as education, water pollution, housing, 
and various welfare programs, the Fed- 
eral Government is not the only entrant 
into the spending field. Think of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars being 
spent by every State and local govern- 
ment. Think of the churches, the private 
organizations, and the private founda- 
tions which are spending money on edu- 
cation. 

We are spending vast sums on educa- 
tion—elementary education, secondary 
education, and higher education. 

We are spending far more money on 
education than we are spending on our 
exploration of outer space. 

The antipoverty program is not the 
only program that is designed to attack 
poverty. The public housing program, 
old-age assistance, the social security 
program, and all those programs are de- 
signed to combat poverty, combat want, 
and elevate the standard of living of all 
our people. 

We are spending literally billions of 
doliars to accomplish these purposes. I 
refer not only to the Federal Government, 
but also to the State and local govern- 
ments and private agencies. If we were 
to add up the total that is spent for all 
these programs, we would find that it 
would dwarf the expenditures that we 
proposed to make for NASA. 

The exploration of outer space is a 
peculiar function in the field of the op- 
eration of the Government. The State 
and local governments are not involved. 
Churches and private foundations are not 
involved. Private corporations are in- 
volved to a certain extent. However, 
the amount of research which they do in 
connection with their work in outer 
space, along with certain private founda- 
tions and institutions, is small by com- 
parison. For the most part, the 
exploration of outer space is a peculiar 
function of the Government of the 
United States. It is the only entity in 
the country that has the resources, the 
strength, the power, and can marshal the 
resources to explore outer space. 

Contrary to what the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania seem to think, I believe that we 
are not moving fast enough in outer 
space. I believe that we should be gath- 
ering more knowledge faster. 

We should certainly be thinking very 
seriously in terms of intensifying our at- 
tempts to utilize space for defense pur- 
poses or for military purposes. We can 
be assured that the Soviet Union is doing 
exactly that. 

We must consider the kind of competi- 
tion that we are up against in terms of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union denies butter to its 
people in order to buy guns. The Soviet 
Union is not concerned with creature 
comfort for its people or a higher stand- 
ard of living. The Soviet Government 
would like its people to live better so that 
they would be happier and work harder. 

However, they are fighting for a pro- 
gram that is dedicated and channeled in 
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one direction, and that direction is to 
achieve military superiority over the 
Western World. 

They are aware of the great poten- 
tiality for outer space. The question is 
not whether the knowledge will be used 
for military purposes. The question is 
when and by whom. I submit that the 
United States had better get there first. 
We cannot have a Great Society unless 
we have a secure society. We cannot 
have a secure society if we fall behind in 
the efforts to master and to apply science 
to the technology of national defense, of 
production, of distribution, and of com- 
munications. 

For those reasons, I believe that we 
should be intensifying our space pro- 
grams and not retarding them. We 
should be proceeding much faster on the 
MAL. I know that is not associated with 
the civilian aspect of NASA. However, 
certainly this is an integrated program 
which is directed by NASA and which has 
a direct bearing on the success of the 
manned orbital laboratory program. 

Even the most sophisticated and arro- 
gant scientists in the world will tell us 
that there are some things that a man- 
devised machine cannot do, and that only 
man can do. 

We must have a manned orbital lab- 
oratory in outer space and be as sophis- 
ticated as we can, and marshal our 
oo and make sure that we stay on 

p. 

I hope that the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be defeated. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may reply to what 
the Senator from Texas has said? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is 
much that my friend, the Senator from 
Texas, said with which I am in agree- 
ment. 

I am strongly in favor of continuing 
the space program. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am quite content to have the 
Senate authorize the expenditure of well 
over $4,800 million for this program. 

The purpose of my comments and 
many of the comments made by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is merely to call the 
attention of the Senate to the problem 
of priority. We also wish to call the at- 
tention of the press to the problem. 
However, I note that the press gallery 
is practically empty at this time. 

We have now arrived at a stage in our 
development where we have a potential 
in our Federal Government’s ability to do 
what it is we would like to see done. We 
are straining our Federal resources quite 
substantially when we run our admin- 
1 budget up to around 8100 bil- 

on. 

There are those, of whom the Senator 
from Texas is one, who would like to see 
that budget substantially reduced. Per- 
sonally, I would like to see it increased 
by 10 percent. I know in this regard I 
am not in agreement either with my 
friends, the Senator from Texas or the 
Senator from Wisconsin, so I say we have 
to determine among priorities. We can- 
not do everything we must do. We have 
to pick and choose. We have to decide 
how much of our money goes for space 
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money, how much to our States for edu- 
cation. 

We get help in these matters from 
State and local governments, but we are 
looking for authorities from all sorts, 
local, State, and Federal. For instance, 
we are engaged in missions on earth now 
because some persons have not received 
a “fair shake,” where opportunity has 
been blighted, where a person may not 
have health because he is not getting 
adequate medical care. 

I honor the views of the Senator from 
Texas. I suggest to him that we could 
move a little more in the direction of 
bettering the welfare of the people. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. TOWER. I think it is incum- 
bent on the Nation that has the lowest 
human misery to take the lead in the 
exploration of outer space. Other na- 
tions cannot do that. Other nations 
must therefore spend their money in at- 
tempts to raise their standards of liv- 
ing, because the standards of their peo- 
ple are so much lower than those of ours. 
So it is incumbent on us to spend a large 
portion of our budget on these matters 
because we are relatively better off. 

I am not suggesting that we should 
ignore the social and economic problems 
on earth. We must address ourselves 
to them, but we must realize that ours 
is not only a national but an interna- 
tional responsibility. 

Mr. CLARK. It is a question of judg- 
ment also. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. This would 
be limited to $4,900 million—think of 
that—$4,900 million. With that kind of 
money we could build a great $100 mil- 
lion university in 49 of the 50 States. 
And this is just a 1-year appropriation 
for NASA. This is what NASA will 
have left after my amendment is adopted 
if it is adopted. Certainly we are not 
trying to cripple or starve this program. 
We are trying to impose some discipline, 
some real economy in a program that 
badly needs it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wanted to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will be glad to wait 
until the Senator concludes his state- 
ment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator. 

Mr. President, this discussion has 
worked into a question of relative priori- 
ties. I would associate myself with the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Town] and the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS]. It seems to me the pro- 
gram we consider today is a program for 
the betterment of the people of the 
United States just as much as would 
be a program for more and better edu- 
cation. The national debt today is 
some $325 billion. Of that amount $182 
billion has been given to other countries, 
I think, when we give that amount to 
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others we have the right to pursue our 
way in what President Kennedy called 
the “great new ocean” of space in his 
masterful first presentation to the Amer- 
ican people of the space program. 

The independent offices appropriations 
bill for 1966, as approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, provides $5.19 
billion for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, some $70 million 
below NASA’s budget request, and $91,000 
less than the Congress authorized, and 
the President approved, only last month. 

It has been my good fortune to par- 
ticipate as an ad hoc committee member 
under the Senator from Washington. I 
want to congratulate my distinguished 
colleague, and also the ranking member 
of the committee, the Senator from Colo- 
rado. This bill has been looked over 
very thoroughly. 

This $5.19 billion figure was arrived at 
only after weeks of hearings before the 
House and Senate Space Committees. It 
was passed with but 11 dissenting votes 
in the House, and only 4 negative votes in 
this body. 

Mr. President, this overwhelming vote 
of confidence in NASA is deserved. 

The long series of hearings convinced 
the members of the Senate Space Com- 
mittee that NASA is currently in the 
middle of a well designed, well organized, 
and efficiently managed program which 
will make the United States the world’s 
leading spacefaring nation. 

These years of hard work and wise 
investment are now bearing fruit. 

We have successfully completed two 
two-man Gemini flights, vital not only 
for a manned lunar landing, but also to 
determine man’s ability to live in an 
orbiting laboratory for long periods of 
time. 

When those who, for one reason or 
another, oppose the United States at- 
tempting to obtain a preeminent posi- 
tion in space, and concentrate their 
criticism on the man on the moon pro- 
gram, I present again that the Director 
of NASA said 90 percent of this money 
would be spent if we did not go to the 
moon at all. Dr. Seamans stated 95 
percent of the money would be spent if 
we did not go to the moon at all. There- 
fore, it is not a question of whether or 
not we put a man on the moon. The 
space program has to do with the control 
of weather, and therefore health, and 
crops, and therefore prosperity, as well 
as so many other facets, which have to do 
with the welfare of our people. 

As I speak now, Mr. President, the 
Mariner IV spacecraft is closing in on 
Mars. Within a few days, hours, we can 
expect to know more about that mysteri- 
ous planet than ever before. Starting 
day after tomorrow we will be getting 
pictures of Mars back from Mariner IV. 

NASA recently launched the 10th of 
its highly successful series of Tiros 
weather satellites, and the Weather Bu- 
reau plans to have an operational weath- 
er satellite system in being by the first 
of the year. 

Two operational communications 
satellite systems now exist: 

One—Syncom II—is keeping the De- 
fense Department in contact with our 
field operations in Vietnam. 
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What could be more important today, 
at this very moment as we sit in this Sen- 
ate Chamber, than proper contact with 
field operations in Vietnam, where en- 
emies of this country are daily taking the 
lives of young Americans. 

The other—Early Bird—is a commer- 
cial system spanning the North Atlan- 
tic; and those of us who have seen the 
advantages which come to the people of 
the world from improved contact, almost 
instant dissemination of information 
around the world as a result of this satel- 
lite, can only hope and believe that it 
will become a great and vital instrument 
for the preservation of world peace. 

Mr. President, it becomes more obvious 
with each passing day that the ultimate 
benefits of the space effort will be in- 
calculable in terms of dollars and cents. 

We talk about $4 billion but let 
us not forget that the gross national 
product of the United States today is 
nearly $2 billion a day. Therefore, what 
we are really discussing here is, Can the 
United States—the richest country in 
world history—afford 2 days of its annual 
gross national product to be first in the 
space field? 

That is what we are talking about to- 
d 


ay. 

I believe that any cut in NASA’s budg- 
et, combed over carefully by the Astro- 
nautics and Space Committee headed by 
the very able Senator from New Mexico, 
and carefully by the experts in the ap- 
propriations field headed by the Senator 
from Washington, would cripple the en- 
tire concept of the United States achiev- 
ing first place in space. 

Should such a cut come from Gemini 
and Apollo, the manned space programs 
that are determining our space future, 
that seem also to be proving man in 
space is vital to our national security? 
I think not, and am confident a large 
majority of the Senate agree. 

Should we cut the kinds of unmanned 
space programs which have produced 
Tiros, Syncom and Early Bird units doing 
so much for the security of the United 
States and the world? 

Or, should we cut the NASA programs 
of direct benefit to our universities and 
our industries, such as the sustaining 
education and technology utilization pro- 
grams? 

Mr. President, there is no great prob- 
lem in this country of really well-edu- 
cated people in these modern arts and 
sciences being able to obtain a position. 
The problem is to educate people so they 
can perform skilled work in the new in- 
dustries which now dominate the indus- 
trial complex of this and other highly 
industrialized countries. 

There are those of us who believe 
America’s future position in the world 
depends a great deal on its future lead- 
ership in the space field. Congress has, 
from the beginning of the space age 8 
years ago, played a historic role in help- 
ing to organize our national space pro- 
gram, and in supporting it year after 
year. It was one of the wisest decisions 
we ever made. 

Many Senators in the Chamber today 
can well remember all the warnings 
made concerning what might happen if 
the space program did not work out. 
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As we watched Astronauts McDevitt 
and White operating the other day, we 
could have a sense of gratification that 
we in the Senate have had confidence 
in this program since its beginning. 

We dare not risk the security of our 
Nation and the judgment of posterity 
by voting to cripple a great program at 
this crucial point in its development. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge 
the Senate to reject any crippling 
amendments, and to support H.R. 7997 
as approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpate in the chair). The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I feel 
in my heart, as between the two great 
bodies of Congress, that the Senate 
should have the greatest personal pride 
in the space program, and the greatest 
personal confidence in the leadership 
which that program is receiving. 

The President of the United States— 
and I speak now not from a partisan 
standpoint—is a former Member of the 
Senate who took a leading part in setting 
up the beginnings of the space program. 
We all know of his interest and enthusi- 
astic support of the program. Likewise, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
a former Member of this body, who 
ardently supported the program, is now 
Chairman of the Space Council and is 
doing an active job in overseeing and 
checking all stages of the space program. 
He was at the two recent Gemini launch- 
ings in the State of Florida, which I in 
part represent. 

He has been at every critical incident 
affecting the space programs since he be- 
came Vice President. Of all the people 
in the United States, Senators have the 
greatest reason to feel a personal contact 
with, a personal responsibility for, and a 
personal confidence in the great space 
program. 

Mr. President, I have not mentioned 
the fact that we confirmed the leadership 
of the program on the administrative 
level, but I believe that I have mentioned 
enough to show that we have the most 
intimate connection with the program of 
any group of citizens in the United States. 
We should have the greatest interest in 
it and the greatest understanding of 
what it proposes to do. 

From that beginning, let me briefly 
mention certain points which perhaps 
have been mentioned by other Senators 
but which I wish to mention from my own 
point of view. 

One is the vast appeal that the space 
effort has for the people of the United 
States, the vast interest they have in it, 
the vast pride they have in it. 

I have been to two of the manned 
space launchings at Cape Kennedy. We 
cannot be there in the early morning 
gray, looking at the tens of thousands 
of people who are gathered there with 
automobile license plates literally from 
all over the Nation to watch another 
step to be taken in this important pro- 
gram without realizing something of the 
vast drawing power that the program 
has and the vast appeal it has for our 
people. Also the vastly different sort of 
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satisfaction and feeling it gives to them 
as contrasted with some of the other 
very difficult and, in my opinion, very 
important efforts into which we have 
entered, which have been mentioned, 
such as foreign aid, our experiences in 
South Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public, and elsewhere in the world. 

However, this is something in which 
people have vast faith. It inspires them. 
It lifts them up. 

I have not seen the figures, but I 
have not seen a television set operating 
during the period of the recent manned 
space flight which was not tuned in on 
a transmitting station which was show- 
ing all that could be shown about the 
flight and everything that could be 
known. I doubt if any other spectacle 
in our Nation, unless it be a presidential 
inauguration, could compare in its draw- 
ing power to that event when Astronauts 
McDivitt and White soared into space. 
We sent them into space through means 
undreamed of by anyone on earth other 
than the Jules Vernes of a few years 


0. 

Mr. President, when our people have 
this great confidence, this great faith, 
and draw this immense inspiration from 
the space effort, I do not wish anyone to 
forget that this has a similar appeal 
to other people throughout the world. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of 
being host to 51 of our friends from the 
Canadian Parliament and their wives 
incidentally, one of which is the presi- 
dent of their senate and one the speaker 
of their house of commons—when they 
went down to Cape Kennedy last year, 
not at a time of a launching but merely 
to see the wonderful things which are 
going on down there. 

I have not seen such thrilling interest 
shown in anything that our country has 
done in the span of my life as was shown 
by that group of eminent visitors, as they 
were allowed to see the things there, 
along with the pleasure and inspiration 
that they received from seeing it, and the 
great sense of satisfaction that they had 
from being allowed to go in everywhere 
and have their pictures taken in every 
conceivable sort of exposure against the 
great satellites that were pointed against 
the sky. 

It has received equal attention all over 
the world through our communications 
satellites. Through these we have com- 
municated back and forth, both with 
Syncom or Early Bird and with the trav- 
eling variety. The same is true of our 
Weather Bureau observers, as well. 
Through these we have contributed to 
the knowledge of weather conditions not 
only in our own country, but all over the 
world. 

One of the things in which nations of 
the world work together is in the ex- 
change of weather information. 

When one of our missiles was headed 
for the moon not long ago, it allowed pic- 
tures to go on the screen, and they were 
transmitted live by television stations, 
not only all over this country, but 
through this country, all over the world, 
to show what happened just before im- 
pact, almost exactly on the target, that 
had been picked by the scientists as the 
place where that missile should land. 
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Of course, Senators know of the great 
interest, not only to scientists, but to all 
people, and to the humblest people, folks 
who do not understand all the implica- 
tions of everything in those pictures, in 
the ability of our Nation to strike a 
target spot, and to transmit, not only to 
our own people, but to the whole world, 
more intimate knowledge of the surface 
of the moon than we had ever heretofore 
dreamed of possessing. 

We have done a great number of things 
in that program. I have not mentioned 
our probe toward Venus and the probe 
toward Mars, which we hope will bring 
us pictures in a few days. 

The point I make is that we have an 
activity which has thrilled our own 
people and thrilled the people of the 
world and has commanded confidence 
and inspiration and patriotic interest, 
and has thrilled the personal interest of 
our people in a way such as few things— 
no other thing in my lifetime—has 
commanded. 

Those who think the program has not 
been successful in various particulars do 
2 without having had knowledge of the 

acts. 

As to the post-Apollo features of this 
program which have been carefully 
worked out in many respects for a long 
time by scientists, not only have the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President, 
but also the committees of Congress and 
Congress by its actions, postponed and 
slowed down and delayed those projects, 
along with vast items of expenses that 
were connected with them. We have not 
felt it was wise to postpone or unduly 
delay or slow down the matter of the 
accomplishment of the Apollo project 
and the man-on-the-moon project, be- 
cause that is the immediate objective 
upon which the eyes of our people are 
focused, and upon which the announce- 
ments of our scientists have been based 
for so long. 

It would be a very wrong thing to post- 
pone the fulfillment of that dream of a 
nation by cutting a program which was 
designed to accomplish that particular 
act in the swiftest possible time and 
with the least possible expense. 

Over and over again it has been made 
clear to the members of our committee, 
the Space Committee, that postpone- 
ment means additional expense, that de- 
lay beyond that which is planned means 
greater expense than we would other- 
wise incur. 

I now hurry to my next point. Those 
who believe that this project can be 
reasonably combed down to a smaller 
amount—my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin proposes that it be cut 5 
percent—do not recognize the fact that 
it has already been combed down, that 
it has been combed down over $69 mil- 
lion from the estimate which was ar- 
rived at in the beginning by the Space 
Administration and sent to the Congress 
by the President. 

Our friends overlook the fact that this 
is one of the few projects, one of the few 
fields, in which we have an annual au- 
thorization bill before the annual ap- 
propriation bill comes up. Such is not 
the case with many large appropriation 
bills, as in the case of Agriculture and 
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in the case of most independent agency 
bills, as, for instance, in Defense. In 
those cases the appropriation bills are 
not preceded by special annual author- 
ization bills. 

In this instance the bill for the author- 
ization pended a long time. It was 
carefully examined. It was cut down 
by $69,694,800 from the estimate which 
first came from the President. Any cut 
beyond that is a cut which exceeds the 
eut that the combined wisdom of the 
House committee, the Senate committee, 
the House itself, and the Senate itself will 
make, and is a sort of shot in the dark 
effort, and a rather blind effort. EJ 

All I can say, after this careful annual 
combing, this careful annual authoriza- 
tion of just a few months ago, is that it 
would be unwise to superimpose another 
cut of over $200 million upon the cut of 
nearly $70 million already made in the 
budget. 

Mr. President, this cut is proposed to 
be made solely against the research and 
development part of the project. Sena- 
tors must have noted how greatly the 
construction part of this project has 
already been cut down. It has been cut, 
as I recall, to about one-fourth of what 
it was last year or over $200 million. Re- 
search and development have to do with 
the attainment of our ideals, with the 
attainment of the results; with partic- 
ular reference at this time, of course, to 
the moon shot. 

I wish to call this to the attention of 
my distinguished friend from Wiscon- 
sin, I am sorry that my friend is not 
listening, and I remind him that my 
friends will not accomplish a reduction 
by closing their eyes to arguments on the 
floor of the Senate, because the Senator 
from Florida participated very actively, 
as a member of the Space Committee, in 
bringing about the authorization both in 
committee and at times in the confer- 
ence in which he participated. I call 
attention to the fact at this time that 
the research and development budget, 
after it was announced and arrived at in 
the authorization bill, came to $4,536 
million. The House, with its well-known 
proclivity for revision, was able to find 
only $15 million which was appropriate 
for reduction. It reduced the amount to 
$4,521 million, a $15 million cut, 

The committee, in its judgment—and 
it had the benefit of the presence of both 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the chairman 
of the Space Committee, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], when he presided over the 
hearings on the authorization bill—felt 
that that $15 million cut was unwise. 
We propose to restore it to the total of 
$4,536 million, which was the result of 
the authorization bill. 

So far as Iam concerned—and I place 
no emphasis on location and no emphasis 
on politics and no emphasis on anything 
else—I believe this is something, in a 
time of great stress and frustration for 
our Nation that many of our people 
have found appeals to their imagination, 
appeals to their patriotism, appeals to 
their interest, and appeals to their 
confidence. 
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They have renewed faith in our sci- 
entific accomplishments. They have 
renewed faith in our material accom- 
plishments in the building of the great 
missiles which perform so perfectly. 
They have renewed confidence in the 
humanity of our Nation, which stretches 
out all around the earth, with a series of 
observation posts far different from our 
competitor, who does no such thing, 
because we have so much deep desire to 
have no man lost. 

We show that confidence in everything 
we do in the program. We have shown 
enough confidence in ourselves to an- 
nounce to the public every one of the 
firings, before they take place, and allow 
them to be followed at times by hostile 
eyes in submarines which lie a little 
farther out than the international line 
in the Atlantic Ocean off Cape Kennedy. 

So here is something which we can 
build to, which I believe we should 
build to. If we should reduce the pro- 
gram with the possibility of disastrous 
results coming from that reduction, we 
would be answerable for the loss of 
confidence, interest, faith, and inspira- 
tion which have come to our people out 
of this great effort. 

I have seen a good many things hap- 
pen which our Nation has undertaken 
during the course of more than 70 years. 
I have seen nothing else which appealed 
to our people as does this particular 
program. 

I appeal to the Senate not to reduce 
the program blindly merely in the hope 
of having the record show that we cut 
5 percent off the project, when we do not 
have the faintest idea as to what would 
be the result of such reduction. 

I commend the two Senators who have 
furnished such wise leadership on the 
question, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the chairman of the 
committee, and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT], the distinguished mi- 
nority member of the committee, for 
insisting that we return to the figure 
so carefully and painstakingly arrived 
at by both Houses and by the committees 
of both Houses in relation to the authori- 
zation measure. 

I hope that the Senate in this impor- 
tant, meaningful field of research and 
development, will stick to that authoriza- 
tion figure and support the judgment of 
the many Members of the Senate and 
the House who have supported the pro- 
gram to that degree, remembering that 
they have not gone along blindly with 
the President's budget, but have, indeed, 
cut the total budget by nearly $70 
million. 

I thank the chairman. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, so 
much has been said about the amend- 
ment that I believe we ought to get the 
subject into perspective. 

The space agency program has been 
reduced by approximately $70 million. 
We were not quite sure that we should 
have made that reduction, for few people 
realize that the space agency itself does 
not spend the money, 

About 92 percent of the appropriation 
is let out on contract to private industry. 
There is a spinoff of many things in 
private industry. 
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The argument has been made that we 
do not put to its best use the personnel 
that are used; but the personnel in con- 
tractual use develop many things that 
go to meet the needs of the Nation. 

We see in newspapers such as the Wall 
Street Journal, the New York Times, and 
various metropolitan papers large ad- 
vertisements which state, “Come to this 
company; come to that company.” 
Those advertisements are usually for 
space contracts. 

The program is not a crash program. 
It was never intended to be such. 

As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLotr] will verify, over the years we 
have set out to establish some goals 
which we thought we could achieve with- 
out trying to push a program which 
would bring us into a race with some- 
one. 

A great deal has been said about going 
to the moon. If the moon did not exist, 
we would be doing a great deal of the 
work covered by the appropriation any- 
way. The military and medical spin- 
offs are very great. How shall we evalu- 
ate a program with all those imponder- 
ables involved? It is somewhat difficult. 
We go to the Bureau of the Budget and 
discuss a program with all of its un- 
knowns. Perhaps a contract is let in- 
volving a problem that does not fit into 
something else. The pieces are not yet 
ready to be fit together to do the kind 
of job that will ultimately result. It is 
most difficult to evaluate. 

Sometimes a suggestion has been made 
to the budget that a certain portion of 
the program will cost r number of dol- 
lars. It is found that in order to ac- 
complish what it is desired to accomplish, 
the costs would be more. So there has 
been a certain flexibility. If the money 
is wasted, it is not wasted by the Space 
Agency itself in a particular portion of 
the program. It may be for some other 
reasons. They might even find a con- 
tractor who becomes inefficient. But he 
has the contract. 

We have to fit it all together, not to 
race, but in order to maintain a schedule 
to do what we think is well within the 
capacity of the United States in this 
field. 

So when an aggregate cut of 5 percent 
is proposed, I say that it is not a prac- 
tical step, but would be an almost im- 
practical space problem. In order to 
achieve an aggregate, the administrator 
would have to find in many given con- 
tracts all over the United States that one 
cost more than had been bargained for or 
estimated in a particular budget. It 
might be found that it would cost 5 
percent more. That amount would 
then have to be made up. Another 
program would have to be cut 10, 12, or 
15 percent. Then the components would 
not fit together and the schedule would 
not fit together. The timing would be off. 

So the amendment would be quite im- 
practical in that respect. 

The Agency has tried to hold itself to 
what it spent last year. As I recall, it is 
a little bit under. A great deal of money 
is involved. If I thought it was to be 
used only to put a man on the moon, to 
beat Russia to the moon, I would slash 
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the Apollo program and all the rest by 
50 percent. 

But that is not all that is involved; 
the program goes beyond that. There 
are military aspects, some of which are 
classified, though not all, which become 
greater and greater as we put men into 
space. 

We are now at a peak in the program. 
I think there is a plateau in what we 
shall have to spend year by year to keep 
this program going and to establish these 
goals 


I hope that the amendment will not 
be agreed to. It is a little difficult for 
us on the committee to know whether 
there is some waste, and whether we are 
expanding too much here or too much 
there. But I would rather err on the 
safe side and be sure that we go ahead 
with the program so that the compo- 
nents will fit together. 

Many contractors have turned money 
back. That is why we have the provi- 
sion that they can transfer up to 5 per- 
cent between parts of the program, be- 
cause then they will find another part 
of the program where they honestly be- 
lieve the contractor can do the job for 
x number of dollars, and they find per- 
haps that that costs 10 percent more 
because of the imponderables, the un- 
known. 

So the program must be pretty flexible, 
and to cut the appropriation across the 
board percentagewise in some cases 
would seriously handicap the program. 
It might handicap only 85 or 90 percent 
of it, but we must have the whole 100 
percent. Sometimes even a small con- 
tract can hold up the whole thing if the 
procedure is not followed correctly. So 
I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

I assure the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from Wisconsin 
that there is great concern by the mem- 
bers of the committee that the program 
or its objectives are too great. I some- 
times would like to sneak a little of the 
appropriation out for oceanography. I 
think that is a field. But we can have 
both. I have often said that we are 
going to know more about the back side 
of the moon than we know about three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface. But 
oceanography is another program that 
we ought to embark upon, to keep mov- 
ing in this fast-moving world. To me, 
it is just as exciting as space. Perhaps 
it may not be to others. However, I 
hope that both programs will be adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to help 
the Senator from Washington squeeze 
out a little money for oceanography if 
he will help me to obtain $10.5 million 
for the program to help train city plan- 
ners, and the like. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was intrigued by 
the speech of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. The bill provides funds for 
many kinds of agencies, including hous- 
ing and education, for which cuts have 
been made, or at least where some of the 
administrators think they have not been 
given as much as they would like. That 
was done because it was necessary to 
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provide some money for the space 
agency. But each was treated sepa- 
rately. If we have not provided enough 
for certain programs—and perhaps we 
have not, in some instances—that is be- 
cause we tried to consider each program 
on its merits. I do not believe that be- 
cause we have decided it is necessary to 
spend the amount of money we have 
provided for the space agency, other 
programs have suffered. 

Let us be a little practical, too. When 
contracts to do the work are let to com- 
panies A, B, and C, 40 percent of the 
money wiil be returned to the Treasury. 
We should consider the amount of cor- 
porate taxes and income taxes that will 
be paid by keeping people at work. All 
the work will be done in this country, 
and employment will be furnished in a 
great, new, exciting field in a new era. 

I hope we shall bear with the space 
agency. Its personnel is most con- 
scientious. I feel certain that the day 
is not far removed when they can be 
even more specific about where we are 
treading into the unknown. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself for a few minutes to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I admit, frankly, that 
in an area such as this no one can be 
exactly correct. We are working far into 
the future with many imponderables. 
But the committee considered this sub- 
ject in great detail. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and other Senators were present. 
We studied the matter in great depth. 

I merely cite three figures which I 
think have not been set forth. The pro- 
posed NASA appropriation is now $60 
million under the NASA appropriation 
for fiscal 1965. It is $70 million under 
the budget estimate. The additions made 
by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions are only $30 million over the House 
figure. 

I have great respect for the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, but I 
say to him that having heard the testi- 
mony on this subject for many years, I 
do not know how a 5-percent cut could 
be applied to the whole bill, as his 
amendment would require. 

A few minutes ago, the chairman of 
the subcommittee stated that if a 5-per- 
cent cut were made in one area we might 
find later that it would be necessary to 
add 15 or 20 percent in another area. We 
have tried diligently to balance these 
items as well as we could. While there 
might be a reasonable area of difference 
as between individuals as to the cutting 
of a particular item in the budget or the 
cutting of a particular program, I feel 
that a slash cut such as the Senator pro- 
poses can only hurt the program and 
perhaps result in the spending of more 
dollars in the long run. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The only thing wrong with the pend- 
ing amendment is that it should make a 
much bigger cut in the space budget. 
Rather than 5 percent, it should be 25 
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or 50 percent. I do not believe that 
there is any single program in the maze 
of the executive branch that is conducted 
on behalf of such vague objectives with 
such little return to the National Gov- 
ernment as the national space program. 

I believe that with our national de- 
light in the unusual, the American peo- 
ple have become thoroughly taken in by 
the real life television spectaculars. 
What we really are seeing is probably 
the most elaborate, costly, and uneco- 
nomic venture of our lifetime, all for the 
purpose of gratifying our national ego. 

Certainly there is a role for the Fed- 
eral Government in the science and ex- 
ploration of space. But a $5 billion 
budget for space is in the realm of the 
extravagant. Even the scientific under- 
taking of the Gemini program was well 
undermined and rendered ridiculous by 
the “tricks” of the space passengers in 
taking aboard forbidden fruit. The big 
joke about the sandwich smuggled 
aboard by those astronauts also made 
a big joke of the claim that all of this is 
being done in the name of dedicated 
science. 

The exact control of diet, water intake, 
and of all contents, including dust, taken 
into the capsule—all at great cost and 
presumably of great significance—were 
made a mockery of by the game of out- 
smarting the men who were in charge of 
these things. I fear that that episode 
is more characteristic of the whole pro- 
gram than the public realizes. 

I am for the exploration of space. 
However, I have never seen any evidence 
to justify the program that our Govern- 
ment has been conducting in the so- 
called race to the moon. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
figure of $5 billion that the committee 
has recommended. The argument is 
made that we cannot cut it by any given 
percentage. What is sacrosanct about 
that figure? Suppose it were $1 billion 
more? Would it be said that we cannot 
increase it by $1 billion more? If we fix 
the figure that we think is the one and 
only figure that makes it possible to con- 
duct the space program, let us face up to 
it, it is a compromise figure. It is a 
figure that they decided they could get 
by with. So that is the figure that they 
are making their fight for or within the 
bracket of that figure. 

We are entering into an era when we 
think the population of the United States 
will reach 300 million people at least by 
the end of the century, if not before. It 
is an age when the expenditure the 
United States has made to date on hous- 
ing, education, water supply, transporta- 
tion, and the other basic needs of ‘our 
people will, in some cases, have to match 
in 40 years all that has been spent 
through our history on some of these 
activities. 

The public needs of a population grow- 
ing as fast as this one is growing in an 
urban and industrial society are not 
being met today, and they will not be met 
tomorrow unless we revise some of our 
predominating concepts of what is im- 
portant and what is not. 

The space budget should be cut much 
more than the amount proposed by the 
Proxmire amendment. The funds should 
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be applied to the development of our 
natural and civic resources. 

There are many needs that we could 
list that would be justified much more 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
people of this country than the expendi- 
ture of the small amount of money that 
the Senator from Wisconsin wants to 
save. 

I shall support his amendment. How- 
ever, a much larger reduction of up to 
25 percent or more ought to be made. 
Let me mention one item. When will we 
face up to America’s water problem? It 
is much more important that we do some 
research in regard to the water problems 
of this planet than discover whether 
there is water on the moon or what we 
would do if we found that there was water 
on the moon. 

Mr. President, I happen to be one who 
thinks that if, in our generation, we do 
not do something on really a crash basis 
to bring to an end the inexcusable pol- 
lution of the American water supply, if 
we do not do something to stop the de- 
cline of the falling water table that is 
taking place in large areas of the United 
States, we will not leave to future gen- 
erations of Americans a very sound 
economy or a very healthy country 
economically, or in any other relation- 
ship of health. 

Mr. President, when will we learn that 
we cannot afford to continue to do the 
damage to the water supply of this 
country that we are doing, and leave a 
country that will be characterized by a 
rising, climbing civilization? Rather 
than appropriate the huge sum of money 
for NASA, I would take a substantial part 
of it, certainly the small amount that the 
Senator from Wisconsin proposes, and 
invest it in a research program in regard 
to the matter of saving the water supply 
of the country for future American 
generations. 

There is a long list of other domestic 
items that I could mention which are 
much more important to the future wel- 
fare and security of this country than 
is the NASA program. 

We need to make a study, over the 
decades, of research into space. I shall 
vote for a reasonable amount of money 
to conduct such a program. 

Mr. President, this large amount that 
is being asked for, in my judgment, is 
highly wasteful. It results from poor 
judgment and poor planning. 

I do not believe that on a comparative 
basis it is in the best interests of the 
American people. The space budget 
should be cut much more than the 
amount proposed by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The funds should be applied to the de- 
velopment of our national and civic 
resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
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Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskre], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoseErTsON], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. RussELt] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TypINGs] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typines] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Smapson] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Domrnicx], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Murpuy], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srupson] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 179 Leg.] 
YEAS—16 
Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Clark McGovern Proxmire 
Cooper Miller Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Morse Williams, Del. 
Pulbright Morton 
Gruening Mundt 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Harris McNamara 
Allott Hart tealf 
Bartlett Hayden Mondale 
Bass Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bayh Hill Montoya 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bible Hruska Prouty 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Burdick Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Saltonstall 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Case Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Long, Mo. Symington 
Curtis Long, La, almadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Tower 
Ellender McCarthy Yarborough 
Ervin. McClellan Young, Ohio 
Fannin McGee 
Fong McIntyre 
NOT VOTING—23 
Anderson Lausche Russell, S. O. 
Byrd. Va. Moss Russell, Ga. 
Church Murphy Scott 
Dodd Muskie Simpson 
Dominick Pastore Sparkman 
Gore Pearson Tydings 
Hartke Pell Young, N. Dak. 
Jordan, N.C. Robertson 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 
rejected. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment at the desk and 
ask that it be stated. However, before 
the amendment is stated 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio is as follows: 

S. 343 

On page 4, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“$619,170,000" and insert in Heu thereof 

On page 4, line 17, strike out “$16,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 89.250, 000“. 

On page 4, line 20, strike out “$13,150,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $10,150,000". 

On page 4, line 22, strike out 900“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “700”. 

On page 5, lines 3 and 4, strike out 
“$55,200,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$30,200,000”. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stands in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7997) making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the pending 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youn], there be a time limita- 
tion of 40 minutes, 20 minutes under the 
control of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], and 20 minutes under the con- 
trol of the Senator in charge of the bill, 


the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective after the prayer on 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965, further debate on 
the amendment No. 343 of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] to H. R. 7997, making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other purposes 
shall be limited to 40 minutes to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Provided further, That debate on the two 
amendments to be offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania Mr. CLARK |] Nos. 344 and 
345 shall be limited to 30 minutes each to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further votes tonight. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Montana kindly clarify at 
what point the unanimous-consent 
agreement on time will commence? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the conclusion 
of the prayer tomorrow morning. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I have two amendments 
I should like to bring up tomorrow. Iam 
not sure that I wish a yea-and-nay vote 
on them, but I would be happy to agree 
to a unanimous-consent agreement of 15 
minutes to a side on both amendments. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make such a request, and ask unanimous 
consent that on the two amendments to 
be offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]—if they are offered 
that there be a time limitation of 30 
minutes, 15 minutes under the control 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
15 minutes under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 

SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may meet all day 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may meet until noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FOUNDING OF THE U.S. COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No, 412, Senate Joint Resolution 83. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 83), to authorize the Pres- 
ident to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary, on 
August 4, 1965, of the founding of the 
U.S. Coast Guard at Newburyport, Mass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 83 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation commemorating the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary, on Au- 
gust 4, 1965, of the founding of the United 
States Coast Guard at Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, a service which for the past century 
and three-quarters has been dedicated to 
humanity through the saving of life and 
property at sea, and calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe such anni- 
versary with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 427), explaining the purposes of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


The purpose of the resolution is to author- 
ize the President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation commemorating the 175th 
anniversary of the founding of the US. 
Coast Guard. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


For 175 years the U.S. Coast Guard has 
been serving this country with distinction. 
Established August 4, 1790, by the First Con- 
gress under the sponsorship of the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, 
the Revenue Marine, as it was then known, 
was assigned to put down smuggling in the 
young Republic. Shortly after its inception, 
the new fleet of 10 small cutters went into 
action against French vessels which were 
then harassing our merchant ships. 

As a member of this Nation’s Armed Forces, 
the Coast Guard has achieved an enviable 
record in our country’s conflicts. In World 
War II, the Coast Guard engaged in convoy 
duty and antisubmarine patrol, manned 
transports and combat landing craft, and 
rescued thousands of survivors. Recently, 17 
small cutters departed for South Vietnam to 
assist the U.S. Navy in patrolling the coast 
of that country. 

Over the years the Coast Guard’s work has 
broadened steadily until today it is our chief 
agency for promoting maritime safety and 
marine law enforcement. Its duties include 
an intensive merchant marine safety pro- 
gram, maintenance of a network of more 
than 40,000 navigation aids, search and res- 
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cue, Oceanographic research, port security, 
ocean weather and fishery patrols, and oper- 
ation of the International Ice Patrol. Its 
31,500 officers and enlisted men are serving 
around the world, in the Arctic and Antarc- 
tic, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the 
Caribbean, and the Mediterranean. 

The Coast Guard has come a long way 
since those first small cutters were launched 
a century and three quarters ago. But its 
spirit is still summed up in its motto: 
“Semper Paratus.” 


AMENDMENT TO THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 415, House bill 5246. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5246) to amend sections 20a and 214 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 430), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Under sections 20a and 214 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, carriers must obtain 
Commission approval and authorization for 
stock and security issues and for assump- 
tions of obligations. The purpose of the 
bill, H.R. 5246, is to make certain that secu- 
rities issued by the Federal Government, 
States, municipalities, or other governmental 
bodies which acquire the status of common 
carriers, are not subject to the requirements 
of these sections of the Interstate Commerca 
Act, 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Public ownership of interstate transpor- 
tation facilities has increased in recent years, 
A number of port authorities are now served 
by publicly owned and operated carriers. Ex- 
amples of such carriers are the State-owned 
California Belt Railroad and the Port Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Port of New York Author- 
ity. Galveston, Tex., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
each operate a line of railroad in interstate 
commerce. 

The Commission considers that its approval 
should not be required for the issuance of 
transportation securities and the assump- 
tion of obligations by political entities or 
their instrumentalities. - These financial 
transactions are generally backed by the 
credit of a governmental body and are not 
as subject to manipulation as those of pri- 
vate corporations. 

Neither section 20a nor section 214 of the 
act exempts or authorizes the Commission 
to exempt, except for relatively minor trans- 
actions, any issues or assumptions of obli- 
gations. In the absence of an explicit statu- 
tory exemption, the legality of such transac- 
tions accomplished without Commission ap- 
proval and authorization might be open to 
challenge in the courts. Enactment of this 
proposed legislation would eliminate anv 
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possible question by specifically exempting 
these transactions from the requirements of 
sections 20a and 214 of the act. 


CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
whether we approve or not, whether we 
think their actions are appropriate or 
not, whether we feel they are fueling the 
fires of hatred and bigotry or not, our 
young people—many of our best young 
people—continue their summer pil- 
grimages to the South to serve their con- 
sciences in the civil rights movement. 

Last month, Noel Batdorff and her hus- 
band, Richard, Richard Swanson, and 
Virginia Cooper, all from Seattle, and 
Earl Rowley, of Wapato, Wash., were ar- 
rested in Jackson, Miss, This is what 
Mrs. Batdorff wrote home: 


About 471 of us were arrested the first day, 
and we were all herded into some sort of 
arena, kept in a tight bunch in the middle 
and all the doors were closed except one 
(Jackson police have a passion for closing off 
air and ventilation). 

It was very hot and muggy that day, so 
pretty soon we were sweltering—then the 
brutality started. * * * They were all wearing 
helmets with earguards, which they often 
flipped up, and then looked like some 
macabre mickey mouse. They soon clubbed 
one girl on the head, because she turned sud- 
denly and faced them—that gave her a 14 
inch gash on her forehead—later she had five 
stitches. They clubbed two other white men, 
one very badly, for no more reason than they 
had the white girl. 

One Negro boy fainted, so we laid him 
on the floor and immediately the cops gath- 
ered and ordered him to stand up—he was 
really out—so I said, “He has fainted, can’t 
you see?”—and one of the cops nearly ex- 
ploded—he yelled “shut your mouth, you 
white * I I know your type, white trash, 
worse than these * * *” and started beating 
us back into line. We took the Negro boy 
and I suggested he be taken into the middle 
of the group where he could lie down in a 
space without being seen. I started walking 
round the outside of the group looking for 
people from our county project to try and 
get them together—and was spat at and 
whacked with clubs, but nothing seri- 
ous, sees 

I was feeling quite sick with fright and 
awful wonderment at the cops’ behavior. 
mental and physical. They looked like nor- 
mal human beings, many were married and 
probably had kids which they dearly love, 
and yet to us they were as inhuman and as 
bestial as they could be. At times, I just 
stood and stared at them, unbelievably, 
which made them very nervous and worried. 
Not one cop ever met my gaze for more than 
a couple of seconds—then it would slither 
away and he would hastily join a group of 
his buddies and stand or sit making obscene 
remarks about how they would like to get me, 
or some other girl alone and give us the 
works—obscenity grew from obscenity until 
it was just nauseating it was so filthy. 


What notorious crime led to this brutal 
treatment? The official charge read 
“parading without a permit.” 

Mr. President, is it too much to ask of 
the officials of the State of Mississippi 
that these people be treated with elemen- 
tal humanity? Is it any wonder the par- 
ents of those who have gone to Missis- 
sippi ask, as Mr. and Mrs. William Swan- 
son—whose son was among those im- 
prisoned in Jackson—have asked: “Why 
no Federal protection is given to those 
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young people whose only reason for be- 
ing there is dedication to a cause which 
is right?” 

The Department of Justice informs me 
that they are now pursuing 60 separate 
investigations to determine whether the 
police, jailers, and guards who partici- 
pated in the maltreatment of their pris- 
oners in the Jackson compound can be 
held criminally responsible for their 
brutal acts. As of today, none of these 
investigations has led to the filing of 
charges. 

I have asked the Attorney General to 
report to me periodically on the progress 
of these cases. But, should the Justice 
Department ultimately prove powerless 
to punish these wrongdoers, then we 
must again look to the strengthening of 
our civil rights laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letters from Mr. and 
Mrs. William Swanson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrest Rowley, and Mrs. Ormond C. Nu- 
gent printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

SEATTLE, WASH., 
June 23, 1965. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Macnuson: Our son Richard 
W. Swanson graduated from the University 
of Washington in 1964, since then has been 
doing graduate work at Washington State 
University. At the termination of the school 
year he went to Mississippi to help where he 
could in the implementation of the civil 
rights and voting law. Recently we heard 
that he has been arrested with several hun- 
dred other workers and is suffering untold 
human indignities. 

Unlike last summer there has been prac- 
tically no news about the condition of the 
workers in the South. We are at a loss to 
know why the news is being suppressed. In 
addition we cannot understand why no Fed- 
eral protection is given to these young people 
whose only reason for being there is dedi- 
cation to a cause which is right. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr, and Mrs. WILLIAM SWANSON. 


WAPATO, WASH. 


June 26, 1965. 
U.S. Senator MAGNUSON. 

Dear Sm: Our son Earl Rowley is a civil 
rights worker in Mississippi and has been ar- 
rested, is in the Jackson, Miss., fairgrounds 
compound. We demand you go to the 
Justice Department and demand protection 
for our son and all the others there. On the 
news they tell us there is mistreatment of 
the people confined there. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs, Forrest ROWLEY. 


MERCER ISLAND, WASH., 
June 28, 1965. 

My DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Am enclos- 
ing a letter from Mrs, Richard Batdorff, so 
you will know what is really going on down 
in Jackson, Miss. 

Four Seattle young people were arrested— 
Richard and Noel Batdorff, Richard Swanson 
and Virginia Cooper. There has been scarcely 
any news in the Seattle newspapers. 

It sounds like the German concentration 
camps, rather than any place in the United 
States. Apathy and lack of knowledge killed 
millions of people over there. 

Please do anything that you can, such as. 
ask the Justice Department for immediate 
action to secure the release of those in jail, 
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and to file suit enjoining local and State 
police from brutal tactics and the denial 
of constitutional rights. 
Also, I would urge you to vote yes on the 
MFDP challenge. 
} Sincerely, 
MARGARET NUGENT., 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND THE CONGRESS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, two of America’s most respected 
newspapers carried lead editorials prais- 
ing President Johnson, 

Certainly this praise was justified. The 
President is not only guiding our Nation 
through difficult times on the interna- 
tional front, but he is also building an 
unprecedented record of legislative ac- 
complishments for his administration— 
one that will be long remembered. 

This Congress, under the active leader- 
ship of President Johnson, has moved 
decisively in recent months to enact 
much needed legislation in the fields of 
health, education, and voting rights. 

In the next few days, the Senate will 
consider needed legislation to create a 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and an omnibus housing bill. 
These measures will go far toward the 
development of a national policy for our 
growing urban areas that now are suf- 
fering from neglect and uncoordinated 
programs. : 

The President was given a clear man- 
date by the American voters last Novem- 
ber to initiate a program to better deal 
with our pressing domestic problems. He 
is energetically carrying out this man- 
date with the support of this Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the lead editorials from the 
Baltimore Sun and the New York Times 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, July 11, 1965] 

MEANWHILE, AT HOME 

In the House of Representatives, in the 
Senate, and in the Vice-Presidency, Mr. 
Johnson’s interests were mainly domestic, 
and it was on domestic issues that he ex- 
erted to the fullest his notable political tal- 
ents. As President, too, there is little doubt 
that Mr. Johnson would prefer to deal first 
and principally with the problems of what 
he has called the Great Society—his vision 
of what this country can and should become. 
But a President can rarely do only what he 
prefers to do. In Mr. Johnson’s case the 
many-troubled outside world has crowded 
into his time and demanded his urgent at- 
tention. 

The President, of course, must have ex- 
pected it to happen, for before 
President he had thought much about the 
Presidency; and in moments of crisis which 
sometimes stretch to a great deal more than 
moments, he has acted decisively while still 
keeping his eye on the long goals of policy. 
It is so in Vietnam, and it is so in the Carib- 
bean. Mr. Johnson does not pretend today, 
though there were times earlier when he did, 
that all goes well in Vietnam, He said on 
Friday that things would get worse there 
before they got better. As to the Dominican 
Republic, he must be well aware that the dif- 
ficulties there, and in some other Latin 
American areas, are far indeed from straight- 
ened out. 
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It is worth noting, still, that with all this 
Mr. Johnson has demonstrated the large 
capacity, and the immense energy, to con- 
tinue pushing his domestic programs. Two 
historic measures, the social security medi- 
care bill and the voting rights bill, are near 
enactment, the first now having passed the 
Senate and the second the House, with differ- 
ences in each to be worked out in confer- 
ence committees. These alone would make 
a memorable year for any administration, 
and they are now to be added to the Johnson 
record of remarkable domestic achievement. 
The record in foreign affairs is not yet so 
clear, above all because the United States 
simply does not, and cannot, run the world, 
and because few of the troubles of the world 
are amenable to obvious solution. To them 
also, however, the President is devoting his 
capacities and his energies, because as Presi- 
dent he must. He never supposed the Presi- 
dency would be easy, and wouldn't like it so 
well if it were. 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1965] 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS 


President Johnson disclosed last week that 
he would like to keep Congress in session 
until November to act on all of his legisla- 
tive proposals. This was more threat than 
prophecy since an earlier adjournment is 
still probable, but behind Mr. Johnson’s 
words lies a sound judgment about the na- 
ture of Congress. 

Congress is not a machine processing so 
much legislation each year. Like other hu- 
man institutions, it has its own tempo and 
tends to work in spurts. 

Since he has the momentum of this Con- 
gress in his favor, the President is wise to 
extract the maximum advantage. He has 
three assets that are likely to diminish with 
time. The most important is the unusually 
large Democratic majority in the House—294 
to 141—which the anti-Goldwater landslide 
produced and which may not survive next 
year’s election. A second asset is his popu- 
larity in the country which conditions the 
atmosphere in Congress. Finally, he has an 
aura of success because of past victories. 

To these factors, Mr. Johnson adds a 
fourth—his close attention to legislative 
detail and his tireless cultivation of individ- 
ual members. But this skill and effort, 
important as they are, would yield far fewer 
results if the ranks of his loyal supporters 
in the House were diminished, if his personal 
popularity declined, or if defeats dented his 
prestige. 

The recent record of Congress points up 
both the magnitude of its achievement and 
the precarious balance of forces that made 
it possible. Action was virtually completed 
last week on two of the most significant 
pieces of legislation in a generation—medi- 
care and voting rights. They are of the 
same historic size as the first Federal aid 
program for elementary and secondary 
schools which passed earlier in the session. 
Also during this past week, the constitu- 
tional amendment on Presidential succession 
was approved. 

The Senate has passed bills to establish 
regional medical centers, to reorganize the 
depressed areas program, to create a national 
arts foundation, and to combat water pol- 
lution. The House has approved the omni- 
bus housing bill, with its controversial pro- 
vision for rent subsidies, and the bill to set 
up a Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

These victories have not all been easy. 
Approximately 60 conservative Southern 
Democrats in the House still vote against 
the Administration on most issues. When 
Northern and Western Democrats also de- 
fect, as 16 of them did on rent subsidies, the 
Administration must seek Republican help. 

The old Republican-Southern Democrat 
coalition, once dominant in the House, tried 
to reassert its power on the voting rights 
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bill, but the candid Southern expressions of 
support proved too em for many 
Republicans. On issues not so charged with 
moral significance, however, the potential 
for effective resistance clearly exists. 

As he forces the pace of legislative action, 
the President risks an occasional defeat. 
But he knows that in the long run, inaction 
has more hazards. The 89th Congress is of 
that rare breed; it moves to a Presidential 
tempo. 


PRESIDENT CALLS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on July 
10, 1963, my Republican colleagues and I 
on the Joint Economic Committee sub- 
mitted Senate Concurrent Resolution 53 
calling on the President to convoke a 
well-prepared international monetary 
conference to review the adequacy of the 
existing international monetary system 
and to make plans for necessary re- 
forms. It was again introduced on Jan- 
uary 28, 1965, as Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 14 in this Congress. Exactly 2 
years later, on July 10, 1965, President 
Johnson authorized Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler to announce that the 
United States now stands prepared to 
attend and participate in an interna- 
tional monetary conference that would 
consider what steps might be taken to 
secure substantial improvements in in- 
ternational monetary arrangements. 

I think that I can say that during 
these 2 years the Senate Joint Economic 
Committee minority fought hard for the 
United States to modify its stand and to 
take the initiative in modernizing the 
international monetary system. For the 
most part of the fight was a lonely one 
often against strong opposition from the 
Treasury. 

I am gratified that the President has 
decided to take this step. An up-to-date 
international monetary system is an ex- 
tremely vital element in maintaining 
world prosperity, in strengthening the 
ability of industrialized nations to buy 
goods of underdeveloped nations at a 
high level and to maintain full employ- 
ment. 

A well-functioning and adequate in- 
ternational monetary system is as vital 
to the survival and well-being of the 
United States and the free world 
financially as an unquestioned nuclear 
deterrent capability is militarily, And 
yet, the governments and financial lead- 
ers of the industrial nations till now have 
not faced the critical problem that must 
be solved if this system is to support 
those needs indispensable to the success 
of the free world. 

The international monetary system 
has an enormous impact on economic 
conditions in both the developed and de- 
veloping nations of the non-Communist 
world, on the well-being of their citizens 
and on their ability to meet the many and 
varied challenges of Communist power. 
It determines to a large degree our free- 
dom to pursue policies of economic de- 
velopment and it has major impact on 
domestic political stability in many 
Western nations. 

A fell-functioning and flexible inter- 
national monetary system has a major 
impact on our ability to supply ever in- 
creasing volume of economic assistance 
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to the developing nations which is es- 
sential to insure them a satisfactory rate 
of economic growth in a democratic 
framework. 

The President’s decision to call for an 
international monetary conference 
makes it entirely clear that time for 
leisurely debate over the character and 
timing of international monetary reform 
has run out. As the United States 
demonstrates its determination and 
ability to bring its persistent imbalance 
of international payments under control, 
problems caused by our very success—a 
reduction in world reserves and pressures 
on the pound sterling—require that we 
bring this debate to an end and to open 
full scale negotiations now over what is 
to be done to modernize the system. I 
agree fully with Secretary Fowler that a 
preparatory committee should prepare 
for the conference and that such a com- 
mittee should be given its terms of 
reference at the earliest opportunity, 
hopefully no later than the next annual 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund in September. I also agree with 
him and urge him that he consult with 
members of appropriate congressional 
committees concerning the appropriate 
U.S. position and strategy at such a con- 
ference. 

The problem confronting the inter- 

national monetary system stated simply 
is that the rapid growth of international 
trade in the postwar period has not been 
accompanied by appropriate rise in in- 
ternational reserves. Since 1954, world 
exports have doubled—to $159.2 billion— 
but reserves of gold, dollars, pound ster- 
ling, and other forms of credit have in- 
creased by only one-quarter—to $67.3 
billion. With the principal source of new 
reserves—the U.S. dollar—rapidly dry- 
ing up as a result of U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments actions, the system lacks at present 
an acceptable means to supplement the 
vital reserve functions played by the dol- 
lar. The creation of new international 
reserves is largely an arbitrary process 
today—chiefly based on the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit—rather than a proc- 
ess tied to the requirements of the sys- 
tem. 
The series of short-term measures, the 
temporary and voluntary actions taken 
by this Government have failed to deal 
with the need for long-term and basic 
reform, yet, in my view, these actions on 
our part have exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit and strengthened the hands of 
some who would wish to use our present 
situation to undermine our role as lead- 
ers of the non-Communist world. 

The United States has been slow to 
seek a solution to the international 
liquidity problem and has not shown ade- 
quate confidence in the enormous weight 
of our economy and its impact on the 
international economy. Our private in- 
vestors own nearly $72 billion in earning 
assets abroad. In addition, the world 
owes the U.S. Government the principal 
and interest on $22.8 billion in loans. 
While foreign assets and investments in 
the United States add up to about $5.3 
billion, it is left with a substantial— 
$41.8 billion—net international asset 
position in its favor. In 1964 U.S. ex- 
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ports and imports totaled $43.9 billion 
28 percent of world trade—with the 
United States left in a substantial $6.6 
billion trade surplus, more than in any 
other year in the postwar period except 
for 1947. In the final analysis, the en- 
tire productive capacity of our economy 
stands as backing for the dollar. In 
terms of the gross national product, the 
U.S. economy represents close to 50 per- 
cent of the production in the non-Com- 
munist world. 

The United States, using its position 
of strength responsibly, must take the 
lead to bring about a reform of the in- 
ternational monetary system. 

I first called for an international mone- 
tary conference on July 10, 1963, when 
I introduced a resolution along with Sen- 
ators JORDAN of Idaho and MILLER, of 
Iowa, my Republican colleagues on the 
Joint Economic Committee. Further 
support for this position has come from 
Representative —THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, and Representative ROBERT F. 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas, who in a remark- 
ably responsible and thorough statement 
delivered on the House floor on Monday, 
June 28, called upon the President to 
declare U.S. willingness to attend an in- 
ternational monetary conference pre- 
ceded by a permanent Preparatory Com- 
mission to lay the groundwork for such 
a conference. I thoroughly agree with 
the position taken by my House col- 
leagues. 

An international monetary conference 
should, after careful review of various 
reform schemes and agreements on pro- 
cedural questions, negotiate on a system 
which would, as a minimum, first, pro- 
vide reserves in addition to the dollar 
and the pound sterling to finance the 
ever-growing requirements of interna- 
tional commerce; second, eliminate the 
arbitrary character of reserve creation 
and instead create a system to manage 
the world’s supply of international credit 
rationally and under international aus- 
pices; third, bring up to date the adjust- 
ment mechanism of the system—the dis- 
cipline imposed on countries in a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit position; 
fourth, provide for the expansion of long- 
term, low-cost credit to the developing 
nations. 

The alternative to basic reform is the 
continuation of the existing system with 
more stringent forms of financial “dis- 
cipline” added. The free world has al- 
ready paid a high price for the existing 
system in terms of unnecessary high 
levels of unemployment, slower rates of 
growth, restrictions on trade and capital 
Movements—such as the U.S. interest 
equalization tax—and Government pro- 
curement policies which often are under- 
mining 30 years of progress toward trade 
liberalization. 

The United States has now seized upon 
the growing consensus in support of in- 
ternational monetary reform among key 
countries and the conclusion recently of 
reviews both by the IMF, and the Group 
of Ten (in the form of the Ossola report) 
of various reform proposals to press for 
negotiations on a definite plan for re- 
form. It is now up to the political leaders 
including those in the U.S. Congress to 
take this matter in hand. Technicians, 
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central bankers, and economists have 
been debating this long enough. We 
must act now before the damage is done 
and while there is the possibility of 
fruitful negotiation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp the text of pertinent newspaper ar- 
ticles and the concurrent resolutions to 
which I have referred in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and concurrent resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
July 11, 1965] 

FOWLER PROPOSES A GLOBAL PARLEY ON 
Money SysTEM—Says PRESIDENT AUTHOR- 
IZES CALL FOR TALKS To IMPROVE BRETTON 
Woops SETUP, LAG IN LIQUIDITY Is SEEN— 
STEPS ARE HELD Necessary To SPUR 
GROWTH OF RESERVES USED FOR WORLD 
TRADE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—The United States, 
in a major initiative, proposed today a world 
conference aimed at “substantial improve- 
ments” in the 20-year-old international 
monetary system. 

The proposal was made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H. Fowler, who said Presi- 
dent Johnson had authorized it. 

The last such world conference was at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., in 1944. The system 
then evolved has worked well and has been a 
major factor in the spectacular prosperity 
of the industrial world. 

But the system has recently come under 
strain, first because of the persistent deficits 
in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments and now, prospectively, because of the 
ending of those deficits. The dollar is a key- 
stone of the system. 

Mr. Fowler disclosed the U.S. initiative in 
a speech to the Virginia State Bar Associ- 
ation in Hot Springs, Va. The text of his 
remarks was made available here. Mr. 
Fowler conferred about the speech with the 
President 2 days ago. 

The Secretary said that a world conference, 
if it was to succeed, “must be preceded by 
careful preparation and international con- 
sultation.” 


ASKS ASSURANCE OF PROGRESS 


“Before any conference takes place, there 
should be reasonable certainty of measurable 
progress through prior agreement on basic 
points,” he declared. 

“Our suggestion,” he continued, “is that 
the work of preparation be undertaken by 
a preparatory committee which could be 
given its terms of reference at the time of 
the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund this September.” 

Mr. Fowler said the “happy concurrence 
of three crucial facts” made the time appro- 
priate to act on reform of the system. The 
crucial facts, he said, are these: 

The U.S. balance of payments “is ap- 
proaching an equilibrium.” 

There is a “rising tide of opinion” that the 
world system “can and should be substan- 
tially improved,” building on the present 
system. 

The necessary technical studies have been 
completed, chiefly by the leading financial 
nations known as the Group of Ten. 

As Mr. Fowler explained today, world finan- 
cial reserves, called international liquidity, 
have grown in the last 15 years, largely be- 
cause of deficits in the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments. These deficits have pumped both 
dollars and gold into the reserves of other 
nations. The United States was spending 
more abroad than it earned abroad, even 
though exports regularly exceeded imports. 

As foreign dollar holdings grew and the 
U.S. gold stock declined, it became necessary 
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to end these deficits to keep the dollar “as 
good as gold” and assure other nations that 
their dollar holdings could always be con- 
verted into gold at $35 an ounce. 

After long and frequently frustrating ef- 
forts by the Government, the deficits now 
appear to be ending. In any event, the Gov- 
ernment, as Mr. Fowler said, is “determined” 
to end them. 

But this will automatically stop the growth 
in world reserves that is needed to finance 
international transactions, a condition that 
Mr. Fowler called the “paradox” of the pres- 
ent system. Hence, the need for an innova- 
tion, which may well take the form of some 
new kind of reserve asset in addition to gold 
and dollars, X 

Nations use their reserves to settle deficits 
in their international transactions., While 
Teserves do not have to grow exactly in line 
with world trade, there is agreement that 
they must grow over a period of time so that 
nations can handle temporarily deficits with- 
out clamping restrictions on imports or im- 
posing deflationary domestic policies. 

Mr. Fowler quoted today a sentence from 
President Johnson's balance-of-payments 
message to Congress last February 10: 

“Unless we can make timely progress, in- 
ternational monetary difficulties will exer- 
cise a stubborn and increasingly frustrat- 
ing drag on our policies for prosperity and 
progress at home and throughout the world.” 

Mr. Fowler gave no hint today of what 
the United States would advocate at the 
world conference and in the preparatory 
stage. But he said the Government was now 
moving into a stage of “intensive internal 
preparation” to determine “those proposals 
which will be acceptable to the United States, 
those which are entirely unacceptable, and 
those which may well be appropriate for 
negotiation.” 


FRANCE OPPOSES EXPANSION 


In discussions on reform that have been 
underway for nearly 2 years among the 
group of 10 countries, serious differences of 
opinion have emerged. Essentially the con- 
tinental European countries above all France, 
have opposed reforms designed to expand 
world liquidity, contending there is already 
too much. Britain, the United States, and 
Japan have been more expansionary. 

The end of the United States payments 
deficit, assuming that the recent improve- 
ments continue, could sharply alter the 
negotiating situaton. It would improve the 
United States bargaining power and might 
persuade many Europeans that a method of 
adding to world liquidity was needed. 

Mr. Fowler disclosed in his speech that he 
planned to meet later this year with the 
“ranking financial officials of other Group 
of Ten countries, to ascertain first-hand their 
views on the most practical and promising 
ways of furthering progress toward improved 
international monetary arrangements.” He 
has already seen the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, James Callaghan, and will 
confer next week with the Japanese Finance 
Minister, Takeo Fukuda. 

OTHER MEMBER. NATIONS 

Other members of the Group of Ten are 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Canada. Switzer- 
land sits with the group as an observer. 

Mr, Fowler made it clear that the United 
States had no intention of trying to impose 
its own ideas. 

“We must be prepared,” he said, “not only 
to advance our own proposals but to care- 
fully consider and fairly weigh the merits 
of other proposals.” 

The idea of a world monetary confer- 
ence can be said to have originated not with 
the administration but with congressional 
Republicans. 

Senator Jacos K. Javirs, of New York, has 
long advocated it. Senator BOURKE B. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, of Iowa, speaking for the Senate 
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Republican leadership, endorsed the idea 
last week. 


ELLSWORTH SPEECH CITED 


Also last week, Representative ROBERT. F. 
ELLSWORTH; of Kansas, speaking on behalf of 
an informal group of House Republican 
liberals and moderates, made the proposal 
in a major house speech, Mr. ELLSWORTH has 
been in touch with leading world financial 
figures, such as Jean Monnet of France, seek- 
ing their advice on how to bring about such 
a conference. 

Mr. Fowler quoted today from the Ells- 
worth speech, 

A plan for improving the monetary system 
that has considerable backing, though there 
is much disagreement on detail, calls for 
creating a new composite or collective re- 
serve unit, labeled CRU for short, The re- 
serve would be made up of the 10 or 11 lead- 
ing currencies in fixed proportions, held in 
nations’ reserves along with gold and dollars. 
It could be used to settle international ac- 
counts. 

The idea is supported in varying degrees in 
Europe, in Japan and Canada. Britain is 
known to be sympathetic, provided the new 
unit could be firmly linked to the existing 
International Monetary Fund. 

The United States has long resisted the 
idea, mainly because some versions of it 
would seek to diminish or abolish the role 
of the doliar as a world reserve currency and 
a working“ currency for a host of private 
international transactions. 

But if the plan could be worked out in such 
a way as to leave the role of the dollar intact, 
and if it could be linked to the Monetary 
Fund, the United States is understood to 
be willing to consider it. 

A new version of a Crutype of plan will be 
published next month by Robert V. Roosa, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was the leading U.S. international monetary 
official for the first 4 years of the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration. This could indi- 
cate a move in the U.S. position toward more 
gad for the basic idea. 

Roosa is a member of a committee, 
Wort by former Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, that was named to advise 
Mr. Fowler on international monetary re- 
form. Mr. Fowler disclosed today that the 
group would have its first meeting Friday. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, July 11, 
1965] 
Text or FOWLER'S REMARKS ON INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


(Nore.—Following is the text of that por- 
tion of Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler’s 
speech today dealing with the international 
monetary system. In an earlier section of 
the speech, Mr. Fowler discussed the U.S. 
balance of payments. The speech was de- 
livered in Hot Springs, Va., and was released 
here by the Treasury Department.) 

It is imperative not simply to reach 
balance in our payments for a quarter or 
two, or even for a year, but to sustain 
equilibrium over time. The reasons are clear. 

Our 14 years of deficits have resulted in a 
large outflow of dollars to the rest of the 
world. Because there is worldwide confi- 
dence in the stability of those dollars and 
because they are convertible into gold at the 
fixed price of $35 an ounce, those dollars are 
widely used to finance international trans- 
actions, and other countries hold them along- 
side gold in their official reserves. 

Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the inter- 
national liquidity that sustains the growing 
free world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves, while 
the remainder serve to support growing world 
trade and investment, 

Thus, it is essential to the viability of 
the international monetary system as it ex- 
ists today that the usefulness and value of 
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those dollars remain unquestioned through- 
out the world. And, whatever changes 
might be introduced into that system, the 
dollar will have to continue to carry a heavy 
burden as a reserve currency. 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit after 
a brief period of surplus, we would under- 
mine world confidence in the dollar and im- 
pair its usefulmess as a world reserve and 
leading currency. Dollars would return to 
our shores as claims on our gold, thus de- 
pleting, instead of supplementing, world 
financial resources. 


WOULD SUSTAIN ADVANCE 


To prevent such a contraction in world 
liquidity and the widening circles of defla- 
tion and restriction that would surely fol- 
low, we must reach and maintain equilibrium 
in our payments as a matter of the highest 
national priority, along with sustaining the 
economic advance that has marked the last 
53 months. 

The paradox is, therefore, that the very 
increase in official foreign dollar holdings 
that has fueled so much of the growth is 
world liquidity in the past—and has thus 
helped support the growth in world trade— 
can no longer be allowed to continue if 
current international liquidity is to be pro- 
tected. Yet without additions to the reserve 
dollars that our deficits have so long sup- 
plied, the world will need a new and assured 
source of growing liquidity to support in- 
creasing world trade and investment. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the issue of 
world monetary reform is all about. It is to 
assure ample world liquidity for the years 
ahead that the United States, in cooperation 
with other leading financial powers, is seek- 
ing workable ways of strengthening and im- 
proving international financial arrangements, 

For several years now the essential laying 
of the technical groundwork has been under- 
way as the United States has joined with 
other major countries in comprehensive 
studies of the international monetary sys- 
tem—its recent evolution, its present effec- 
tiveness and its future. An early conclusion 
was that there are two elements in inter- 
national liquidity; on the one hand, the 
more conventional reserves of gold and re- 
serve currencies and, on the other hand, the 
ready availability of credit facilities for 
countries in need of temporary assistance. 

As long ago as 1961, the 10 major indus- 
trial nations, now known as the Group of 
Ten, negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund a so-called general arrange- 
ments to borrow whereby the 10 nations 
agreed to lend to the International Mone- 
tary Fund up to $6 billion should this be 
necessary “to forestall or cope with an im- 
pairment of the international monetary sys- 
tem.” That arrangement was activated last 
December and again this May in order to 
provide a part of a $2.40 billion drawing from 
the International Monetary Fund on the 
part of the United Kingdom. 

BACK 25-PERCENT RISE 

On the credit side, also, the members of 
the International Monetary Fund have now 
agreed to support a 25-percent general in- 
crease in International Monetary Fund 
quotas. This 25-percent increase, plus 
special increases for some 16 countries, will 
raise total aggregate quotas from $15 billion 
to around $21 billion. The Congress last 
month approved a $1,035-million increase 
in the U.S. quota. 

Meanwhile, the Group of Ten and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund have been con- 
tinuing their studies of the future course of 
world liquidity. Deputies of the group sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report on the prob- 
lems involved last August. 

In their ministerial statement last August, 
the Group of Ten stated that, while supplies 
of gold and reserve currencies are fully ade- 
quate for the present and are likely to be for 
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the immediate future, the continuing growth 
of world trade and payments is likely to re- 
quire larger international liquidity. While 
they said that this need might be met by 
an expansion of credit facilities, they added 
that it may possibly call for some new form 
of reserve asset, 

A study group was set up “to examine vari- 
ous proposals g the creation of re- 
serve assets either through the International 
Monetary Fund or otherwise.” The efforts of 
that group have culminated in the so-called 
Ossola report, submitted to the deputies of 
the Group of Ten on June 1 of this year, 
which exhaustively examines, with all their 
promises and pitfalls, the possible paths to 
the creation of reserve assets. 

Now for the first time in 4 years we are 
confronted by the happy concurrences of 
three crucial facts. 

1 


The U.S. balance of payments is approach- 
ing an equilibrium and the executive branch, 
the Congress and the private sector, includ- 
ing industry, banking and labor, have mount- 
ed a program that makes unmistakably man- 
ifest our determination to keep it that way. 


Evidence is accumulating of a rising tide 
of opinion in many knowledgeable and in- 
fluential quarters in the free world, private 
and public, that our international monetary 
arrangements can and should be substan- 
tially improved, building on the basis of the 
International Monetary Fund and the net- 
work of more informal international mone- 
tary cooperation that has marked recent 
years. 

3 


The completion of technical studies neces- 
sary to give a thorough understanding of the 
problem and various alternative approaches 
to solution on the part of those at the high- 
est levels of government who must ultimately 
make these decisions. 

We have now reached the moment which 
President Johnson had in mind when, in 
speaking of new international monetary 
steps, he said: 

“We must press forward with our studies 
and beyond, to action * * * evolving arrange- 
ments which will continue to meet the needs 
of a fast growing world economy. Unless we 
can make timely progress, international 
monetary difficulties will exercise a stubborn 
and increasingly frustrating drag on our pol- 
icies for prosperity and progress at home and 
throughout the world.” 

In taking office, I described this as “the 
major task facing our Treasury and the finan- 
cial authorities of the rest of the free world 
in the next few years.” 

In recent weeks we have moved beyond the 
plane of hope and technical studies toward 
the prospect of more conclusive negotiations 
from which alone solution can emerge. 

I met last week with the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, James Callaghan, and we 
exchanged preliminary and tentative views 
on the subject of international liquidity. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure of 
informal discussions with the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance, Takeo Fukuda, in connec- 
tion with the joint Cabinet sessions of the 
United States-Japan committee on trade and 
economic affairs. 


ADVISORY PANEL NAMED 


Both before and after scheduled meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in late September, I expect to 
visit ranking financial officials of other 
group of 10 countries, to ascertain firsthand 
their views on the most practical and prom- 
ising ways of furthering progress toward im- 
proved international monetary arrange- 
ments. We must not only be prepared to 
advance our own proposals, but to carefully 
consider and fairly weigh the merits of other 
proposals. As Congressman ROBERT ELLS- 
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WORTH, of Kansas, in discussing this subject, 
recently remarked: 

“We must appreciate that if we wish a 
strong Europe it must be a Europe strong 
enough to look upon an American proposal 
as merely one among many possible solu- 
tions—all of which will be reviewed together. 
If we wish their partnership, we must treat 
them as partners.” 

Already your Government is engaged in 
an intensive internal preparation for these 
bilateral meetings and multilateral negotia- 
tions that should follow. 

In addition, so that the Government may 
have the benefit of some of the expertise and 
experience outside the Government in this 
highly technical area, President Johnson has 
accepted my recommendation and announced 
creation of an Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Monetary Arrangements which in- 
cludes as its Chairman the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, and a dis- 
tinguished group of experts including Robert 
Roosa, former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs; Kermit Gordon, 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
Edward Bernstein, economic consultant spe- 
cializing in international monetary policy; 
André Meyer, of the investment banking firm 
of Lazard Fréres; David Rockefeller, presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
Charles Kindleberger, professor of economics 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

With their help and that of many others 
who will be consulted, including, particularly, 
many well-informed members of the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, we shall con- 
stantly seek a comprehensive U.S. position 
and negotiating strategy designed to achieve 
substantial improvement in international 
monetary arrangements thoroughly compat- 
ible with our national interests. 

In the various proposals which have and 
will be made, we must determine those which 
will be acceptable to the United States, those 
which are entirely unacceptable, and those 
which may well be appropriate for negotia- 
tion. 

There will be an initial meeting of the 
advisory committee on international arrange- 
ments on July 16. Hearings are planned be- 
fore the International Finance Subcommit- 
tee of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin, to obtain 
various private and organizational points of 
view. These hearings and the reports of the 
committee will be of great value, together 
with those of the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress and the International Finance 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee under the chairmanship 
of Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, of Maine. 


READY TO JOIN TALKS 


I am privileged to tell you this evening 
that the President has authorized me to an- 
nounce that the United States now stands 
prepared to attend and participate in an in- 
ternational monetary conference that would 
consider what steps we might jointly take 
to secure substantial improvements in inter- 
national monetary arrangements. Needless 
to say, if such a conference is to lead to a 
fruitful and creative resolution of some of 
the free world’s monetary problems, it must 
be preceded by careful preparation and in- 
ternational consultation, 

To meet and not succeed would be worse 
than not meeting at all. Before any con- 
ference takes place, there should be a reason- 
able certainty of measureable progress 
through prior agreement on basic points. 

Our suggestion is that the work of prep- 
aration be undertaken by a preparatory com- 
mittee which could be given its terms of ref- 
erence at the time of the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund this Sep- 
tember. 

The United States is not wedded to this 
procedure nor to any rigid timetable. I shall 
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exchange views with my colleagues in Europe 
and elsewhere, as well as with the senior offl- 
cials of the International Monetary Fund, on 
how best to proceed. The point I wish to 
emphasize here is that the United States is 
determined to move ahead—carefully, delib- 
erately—but without delay. Not to act when 
the time is ripe can be as unwise as to act 
too soon or too hastily. 

We are, therefore moving ahead—and we 
are making progress. But we must be aware 
that the issues involved are complex, and 
they raise basic questions of national in- 
terest. 

PATIENT EXPLORATION NEEDED 


It is not, therefore, easy to arrive at the 
degree of international consensus we must 
have for any workable reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system. We can expect no 
overnight solution—but only patient explora- 
tion of the alternatives with our trading 
partners in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 
This is the course we are now pursuing. 

As we move ahead, we will do well to re- 
member that the existing international fi- 
nancial system has successfully financed an 
unparalleled expansion in world trade and 
payments. We have also done much in re- 
cent years to strengthen that system. The 
need now is not to start all over again, to 
move in a completely new direction. Rather, 
we must move once more to strengthen and 
improve the existing arrangements. 

And while we proceed solidly and surely 
toward international agreement on the prob- 
lems of world liquidity, we in this country 
must keep ever before us the present and 
pressing need to protect the existing interna- 
tional payments system by maintaining a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar, First things 
must come first, 

We are bringing our own payments into 
equilibrium and we must keep them in 
equilibrium. By resolutely shouldering that 
responsibility we will preserve the founda- 
tion upon which must rest all efforts to as- 
sure free world growth in the years ahead— 
the monetary system that has served the free 
world so well in the past. 


S. Con. Res. 53 


Whereas the United States has had a defi- 
cit in its international balance of payments 
every year, except one, since 1950; and 

Whereas, largely as a result of these defi- 
cits, United States short-term dollar liabil- 
ities to foreigners totaled $25,300,000,000 at 
the end of April 1963; and 

Whereas these liabilities constitute a po- 
tential claim against the United States gold 
stock of $15,700,000,000, of which less than 
$4,000,000,000 is “free gold” not required to 
serve as backing for our currency; and 

Whereas the health of our domestic econ- 
omy and strength of the dollar and its abil- 
ity to serve as a key international reserve 
currency depends upon the early elimination 
of the balance-of-payments deficit and the 
creation of improved arrangements to serve 
the liquidity needs of an expanding inter- 
national trade and payments system: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that achievement of balance-of-payments 
equilibrium in a manner consistent with the 
dollar’s role as a key international reserve 
currency should receive the highest priority 
in the formation of national economic pol- 
icy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the maintenance of equi- 
librium in its international accounts should 
be a continuing and major goal of United 
States international economic policy; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the United States take 
the initiative within the International Mone- 
tary Fund to devise new and improved meth- 
ods of permanently strengthening the inter- 
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national monetary and credit mechanism in 
order to provide (a) improved means of fi- 
nancing balance-of-payments deficits until 
basic corrective forces restore equilibrium, 
and (b) sufficient liquidity to finance in- 
creases in world trade and payments once 
United States balance-of-payments equilibri- 
um is achieved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be requested 
to consider calling for an International Eco- 
nomic Conference to review the long-term 
adequacy of international credit; to recom- 
mend needed changes in existing financial 
institutions; to consider increased sharing 
of economic aid for development and mili- 
tary assistance; and to consider other press- 
ing international economic problems placed 
before it by a preparatory committee for 
such Conference, 


S. Con Res. 14 

Whereas the United States has had a 
deficit in its international balance of pay- 
ments every year, except one, since 1950; 
and 

Whereas largely as a result of these deficits, 
United States short-term dollar liabilities to 
foreigners totaled an estimated $27,976,000,- 
000 at the end of October 1964; and 

Whereas these liabilities constitute a po- 
tential claim against the United States gold 
stock of $15,200,000,000, of which less than 
$1,400,000,000 is “free gold” not required to 
serve as backing for our currency; and 

Whereas the health of our domestic econ- 
omy and strength of the dollar and its ability 
to serve as a key international reserve cur- 
rency depends upon the early elimination of 
the balance-of-payments deficit and the crea- 
tion of improved arrangements to serve the 
liquidity needs of an expanding interna- 
tional trade and payments system: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that achievement of balance-of-payments 
equilibrium in a manner consistent with 
the dollar's role as a key international re- 
serve currency should receive the highest 
priority in the formation of national eco- 
nomic policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the maintenance of equi- 
librium in its international accounts should 
be a continuing and major goal of United 
States international economic policy; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United States take 
the initiative to devise new and improved 
methods of permanently strengthening the 
international monetary and credit mecha- 
nism in order to provide (a) improved means 
of financing balance-of-payments deficits 
until basic corrective forces restore equi- 
librium, and (b) sufficient liquidity to 
finance future increases in world trade and 
payments; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be requested 
to call for an International Economic Con- 
ference to review the long-term adequacy of 
international credit; to recommend needed 
changes in existing financial institutions; to 
consider increased sharing of economic aid 
for development and military assistance; and 
to consider other pressing international eco- 
nomic problems placed before it by a pre- 
paratory committee for such Conference. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 998. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
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for the financing and refinancing of new and 
used fishing vessels, and to extend the term 
during which the Secretary can make fish- 
eries loans under the act; and 

S. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, provid- 
ing for membership and participation by 
the United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM, TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock a.m. to- 
morrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 
13, 1965, at 10 o’clock a.m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 12, 1965: 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Harold Brown, of California, to be Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, vice Eugene M. Zuckert, 
resigned. 

Norman S. Paul, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
vice Brockway McMillan, resigned. 
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Thomas D. Morris, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Norman 
S. Paul. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

W. True Davis, Jr., of Missouri, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, AUTO- 

MATION, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress, vice John I. Snyder, Jr., deceased. 

THE JUDICIARY 

William B. Bryant, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be U.S. district judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia vice David A. Pine, retired. 

Oliver Gasch, of the District of Columbia, 
to be US. district judge for the District of 
Columbia, vice Edward A. Tamm, elevated. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to inform my distinguished colleagues of 
the House that today I am introducing 
a bill to correct an inequity to the schools 
and colleges of optometry to students of 
optometry. 

At this time there is pending before the 
Congress and before our most important 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce several major proposals which 
will further expand Public Law 88-129, 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act. The original amending legis- 
lation proposed this year by the admin- 
istration, inadvertently or otherwise, did 
not in three of its most important provi- 
sions include the participation of the in- 
stitutions or the students of these in- 
stitutions which are devoted exclusively 
to the training of our licensed vision spe- 
cialists. 

The 88th Congress recognized the im- 
portance of optometry to the health of 
the American people when it passed the 
bill (S. 2180; H. R. 8546) sponsored by 
Senator WILLIaMs, of New Jersey, and 
Congressman Roberts, of Alabama, and 
made optometric students eligible for 
loans under Public Law 88-129—along 
with physicians, osteopaths, and dentists. 

My very good friend, Dr. William 
Greenspon, of Bluefield, W. Va., a trustee 
of the American Optometric Association, 
has served for 18 years as either member 
or chairman of the Council on Opto- 
metric Education. 

This council has the responsibility for 
investigating and approving schools and 
colleges which train our Nation’s optom- 
etrists. Through the years he has kept 
me informed on the needs of America for 
optometric manpower and on the capa- 
bilities of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation for training the specialized man- 


power required. I can state from first- 
hand and personal knowledge, therefore, 
that the financial needs of the optometric 
schools and colleges and the students who 
attend them are as critical as those pro- 
fessional institutions and students al- 
ready listed to receive Federal aid in all 
provisions of the pending legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost to the Nation for 
the changes I am proposing is a mere 
pittance compared to the overall cost of 
the administration’s proposal. By pas- 
sage of my bill, however, we will assure 
the American people that their visual re- 
quirements will continue to be met and 
that students who are not now financially 
endowed with the means to become op- 
tometrists will have the opportunity to 
dedicate their lives to careers in the serv- 
ice of vision. I believe you will agree with 
me that vision is mankind’s most price- 
less possession next to life itself. 


Rent Subsidy Similar to Wage Subsidy 
Which Failed in Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has approved by a narrow mar- 
gin the rent-subsidy bill, but will have a 
chance to right this wrong if it comes 
back as a conference report. 

Therefore, even though the hour is 
late, all may not be lost. It may be of 
special interest to Senators to learn of 
an analogy in British history to the rent- 
subsidy bill. 

In 1795, near the beginning of the 
wars with France that culminated in 
Waterloo, the county authorities of 
Berkshire instituted a wage-subsidy 
scheme for relief of the poor. It was 
known as the Speenhamland system, or 
practice, and was widely copied. The 
payment of money from local taxes was 
permitted for the purpose of supple- 


menting wages up to a fixed figure, when 
the price of bread reached a level re- 
garded as imposing hardship on workers. 
The scheme was an utter failure, for 
employers simply beat down wages in 
the knowledge that the taxpayers would 
have to fork out enough for the workers 
to subsist. The system was swept away 
by the reformed poor laws in the act of 
1834. 

“He who knows not history is doomed 
to repeat it.” The present proposal, of 
course, is to apply to housing, not wages, 
but the result will be the same. While 
I have the greatest sympathy for the 
poor in their problem of securing decent 
housing, I object to this device. It will 
raise hopes that will prove illusory, for 
it simply will not work. 

The philosophy, indeed, of all these 
deals since the new reminds me of an 
incident in the history of Athens. When 
Pericles expressed to his friend and ad- 
viser—his Judge Rosenman, you might 
say—some uneasiness over the competi- 
tion of a political rival far wealthier 
than he, the friend reassured him with 
the remark: 

Nothing pleases the people so much as to 
receive presents from their own possessions, 


I know of no more apt description of all 
this lavish Federal spending. 


The Need for Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long campaigned for the revision of 
the present unjust immigration laws. As 
a Member of Congress, I have continued 
this fight by cosponsoring a bill which 
will eliminate the present inequities in 
the immigration law. 

The need for this reform and the ma- 
jor obstacles in our fight to secure this 
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reform are reported by the New York 
Times in a recent editorial. I am sub- 
mitting excerpts of this editorial: 
From the New York Times] 
REOPENING THE Door 
The accidents of political history and the 
seniority system have a perverse way of 
mocking hopes for immigration reform. 
For nearly 20 years the personal influence 
of the late Senator Pat McCarran, of Ne- 
vada, and Representative Francis Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, obstructed almost all efforts 
to place our race-ridden immigration laws 
on a liberal, openminded basis. 
* * * * * 


On July 23, 1963, President Kennedy pro- 
posed basic reform of immigration law very 
similar to the recommendation made this 
past week by President Johnson. Represent- 
ative EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the par- 
ent Judiciary Committee, immediately in- 
troduced a bill embodying the Kennedy ad- 
ministration proposals. (Subcommittee) 
* * * stalled for 11 months before holding 
hearings. 
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The testimony last summer at those 
hearings, when finally held is most in- 
structive. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] testified that the 
racially discriminatory national origins 
quota system is so restrictive and un- 
workable that, in fact, only one-third of 
allimmigrants enter under its provisions. 
The other two-thirds are admitted by 
refugee and displaced persons legisla- 
tion and private bills. Secretary of State 
Rusk testified the existing law is inde- 
fensible from a foreign policy point of 
view.” Secretary of Labor Wirtz testified 
that the number of immigrants entering 
the working force—about 48,000 a year 
in recent years—is “insignificant” in a 
labor market of over 70 million. Attor- 
ney General Kennepy testified that: 

The immigrants pose no serious security 
problems and that the present law is cruel 
in its effect on separated families. 

Notwithstanding all this testimony the 
subcommittee refused to report the bill, in- 
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stead introduced a hopelessly inadequate 
substitute bill written on the apparent prem- 
ise that immigration of any kind is a dan- 
gerous experiment, 

Aside from the subcommittee there is a 
hidden obstacle to immigration reform. 
Many Members of the House from big-city 
districts, although paying lipservice to re- 
form, actually prefer the present system be- 
cause it enables them to gain political favor 
with constituents by introducing private bills 
for favored individuals. 

The public looks to President Johnson and 
the House leadership to overcome both these 
opaa and hidden blocks to a long overdue 
reform. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also enclosing a 
chart from the annual report of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

The chart is demonstrative of the large 
quotas assigned the northern European 
countries as compared to the southern 
countries. Certainly the nation of origin 
should not be the criteria of the size of 
quotas where all other factors are equal: 


TABLE 7.—Annual quotas and quota immigrants admitted: Years ended June 30, 1960-64 


Numbers of quota visas issued and quota immigrants admitted will not necessarily 


Differences may be caused by failure of the alien to make use of the visa issued, or 


agree. 
by immigrants who are admitted to the United States in the year following the one in which the visa was issued, or by adjustments chargeable to future years] 
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1 The annual quota was 154,887 in 1960; 156,487 in 1961; 156,687 in 1962; and 156,987 in 
1963. In 1964 the total quota was increased to 158,161 by the establishment of additional 


quotas for newly independent countries. 


3 During 1960 Cyprus was charged to the British subquota. 
1 established by President's Proclamation 


No. 3503 of Oct. 23, 1962. Figures 


include admissions charged to British subquotas July 1 to Oct. 22, 1962, 


Figures include adjustment of status cases. Adjustments chargeable to future 


years are included in year of adjustment, 


This Nation, Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. OUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as some of 
my colleagues may remember, 24 years 


ago in 1941, some Members of Congress 
met to form the Congressional Prayer 
Breakfast Group. Since that time the 
weekly breakfast meetings have been a 
means of becoming better acquainted 
with their colleagues, as well as sharing 
in discussing together the spiritual wel- 
fare of our country. Through the years, 
Members have enjoyed the excellent 
fellowship of these meetings where men 
of all political beliefs can share their 
views on brotherly love. 


This year I have the honor to serve 
as president of the Congressional Prayer 
Breakfast Group which meets in the 
Senate family dining room at 8 a.m. 
every Thursday morning. 

Just recently both the majority leader, 
CARL ALBERT, and the minority leader, 
GERALD Forp, spoke at our weekly meet- 
ing. Both had a profound impression 
upon those in attendance. Mr. ALBERT 
gave us a wealth of historically signifi- 
cant information on the office of 
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chaplaincy of the Congress, and I am 
taking this opportunity to include his 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which I know will be of tremendous 
interest to my colleagues and anyone 
else interested in the religious liberty 
and political life of our country. 
Tais NATION, UNDER Gop 


(Remarks given by Representative CARL 
ALBERT at Congressional Prayer Breakfast, 
July 1, 1965) 

The precedents, traditions, and institu- 
tions of the two Houses of the Congress of 
the United States are the bone and sinew of 
these great legislative bodies to which you 
and I are devoting the most important efforts 
of our lives. Some of these things deal with 
parliamentary procedure. Others with legis- 
lative form. Still others with the political, 
social, economic, and military facts of Ameri- 
can life. All these traditions and procedures 
are important. 

But I propose to talk to you this morning 
about an institution in the Congress which 
symbolizes the religious heritage of our 
people—our belief that legislative decisions 
must have a spiritual content. The insti- 
tution is as old as the Congress itself. I 
am speaking, of course, of the Office of 
Chaplain in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and I am speaking of my own 
belief that if politics is to serve its highest 
purpose it must have a moral origin. That 
I think is the difference between this country 
and the Soviet Union. Our fathers in 
founding a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people earnestly sought 
the guidance of Almighty God. 

The Mayflower compact was signed, “In the 
name of God, Amen.“ 

The Declaration of Independence, the 
anniversary of which we will celebrate 
this weekend, was concluded “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence.” 

Another symbol of the recognition of our 
country of the need for divine guidance 
from the beginning of our Government is 
the daily opening of Congress with prayer. 

This practice dates from the Continental 
Congress. 

I think it is significant that every single 
daily session of Congress ever convened 
under the Constitution of the United States 
has been opened with prayer. 

For my own part, I have made it a practice 
ever since I have been a Member of Congress 
to be present every possible day for the open- 
ing prayer in the House of Representatives. 
I think this has profited me not only in the 
personal strength and peace which prayer 
always engenders but more important in the 
perspective which the reflections of a man 
of God bring as I face problems from day 
to day. 

In the daily prayers preserved in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD down through the gen- 
erations, more than anywhere else, may be 
found the thoughts and convictions of our 
clergy on the great issues with which the 
Congress of the United States has had to 
deal. It is inconceivable that these daily pe- 
titions for divine help have not had an im- 
pact—a major impact—on the course of 
events in the Congress and the country. 

Now for a word about the origin and his- 
tory of the office of Chaplain. 

When it was proposed that congressional 
sessions be opened with prayer, there were 
expressions of doubt as to the propriety of 
doing so because of the great diversity of 
opinions and religious beliefs. 

Then Samuel Adams, with his gray hair 

about his shoulders, rose and said 
it did not become men professing to be 

Christians to be so negative. 

He could see no reason why Christian men 
coming together for solemn deliberation in a 
serious hour could not, as one man, bow in 
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prayer to the Almighty, no matter how dif- 
ferent their religious beliefs, He then moved 
that the Reverend Jacob Dushe, of the 
Episcopal Church, should address the Throne 
of Grace in prayer. Mr. Dushe read the 
Episcopal service of the Church of England; 
then, as if moved by the occasion, he broke 
out into extemporaneous prayer. 

O Lord our Heavenly Father, high and 
mighty King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
who dost from Thy throne behold all the 
dwellers on earth and reignest with power 
supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, 
empires, and governments; look down in 
mercy we beseech Thee on these American 
States who have fled to Thee from the rod of 
the oppressor, and thrown themselves on 
Thy gracious protection, desiring to be 
henceforth dependent only on Thee; to Thee 
do they now look up for that countenance 
and support which Thou alone canst give; 
give them wisdom in council, and valor in 
the field. Be Thou present, O God of wisdom, 
and direct the councils of this honorable as- 
sembly * * *; shower down on them and the 
millions they here represent such temporal 
blessings as Thou seest expedient for them in 
this world and crown them with everlast- 
ing glory in the world to come. All this we 
ask in the name and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. Amen.” 

John Adams in a letter to his wife describ- 
ing the session said he never saw a more moy- 
ing spectacle. He said pacific Quakers, who 
formed part of that interesting assembly, 
sobbed. He added: “Depend upon it * * * 
where there is a spirit of Christianity, there 
is a spirit which rises above form, above 
ceremonies, independent of sect or creed, and 
the controversies of clashing doctrines.” 

The practice of opening the daily sessions 
of Congress with prayer has continued from 
that beginning. 

The Senate’s first Chaplain was Dr. Sam- 
uel Provost, an Episcopalian, appointed on 
April 25, 1789. Dr. William Linn, a Presby- 
terian, was the House’s first Chaplain. He 
was appointed May 1, 1789, when George 
Washington's first speech was read to the 
House. The Chaplain’s appointment was the 
first business after Washington’s address. 

The Chaplains’ custom has been challenged 
at various times through the years. For ex- 
ample, in 1857, certain Members of Congress 
claimed that the employment of Chaplains 
conflicted with the spirit of the Constitution 
and tended to promote a union of church 
and state. They made a determined effort 
to discontinue the practice. This aroused the 
churches of the country, and at the end of an 
acrimonious debate the House, by an over- 
whelming majority, adopted a resolution that 
the daily sessions of the House should be 
opened with prayer. This resolution, so far 
as I have been able to determine, is the only 
specific legislative authority for the selection 
of Chaplains, 

Since 1789, a total of 111 Chaplains have 
served Congress—55 in the Senate and 56 in 
the House. Of these 111, 37 have been Meth- 
odists, 28 Presbyterians, 19 Episcopalians, 14 
Baptists, 4 Unitarians, 3 Congregationalists, 
2 Christians, and 1 each Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Universalist. One Chaplain’s 
denomination was not known. Far more 
important than this, however, is the fact that 
there is a ministry in the office of Chaplain. 
Chaplains are the shepherds of the Hill. 

The daily invocation in Congress is only 
one facet of a Chaplain’s office. Since you all 
know our present Chaplains you have prob- 
ably heard some of these things about them 
from the Chaplains themselves, but I think 
these facts are worth repeating. Chaplains 
are always available as spiritual advisers to 
Members of Congress. They counsel them 
and their families, call on the sick, officiate at 
weddings, baptisms, and funerals. Their cal- 
endars are crowded with talks to clubs and 
visiting student groups. To their offices 
comes an unceasing stream of citizens who 
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want to talk about the spiritual and physi- 
cal welfare of the Nation, and indeed, the 
state of the entire world which is so closely 
enmeshed with activities on Capitol Hill. 
Hundreds of letters pour into the Chaplains 
from every corner of the country and must be 
answered, for the Chaplains of Co are, 
in a sense, also the servants of the constit- 
uency. The letters they receive reveal the 
spirit of our people unburdening their hearts. 
Many of these letters come from people who 
read the daily prayers as they appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. A doctor in Texas 
wrote that he never makes his daily rounds 
at his hospital without first pausing and 
reading prayerfully Dr. Harris’ invocation. 
Numerous people in Washington use the 
prayers for their family devotions. 

President Johnson describes the daily pray- 
ers in Congress as one of the most impor- 
tant traditions of government. He says the 
prayer is as much a part of the legislative 
process as is the drafting of bills and the 
taking of votes on them. “It is a pause in 
the day’s occupation from which men who 
have heavy responsibilities draw strength and 
fortitude for the tense hours that lie ahead,” 
he says. 

Richard M. Nixon once said that in the 
usual order of business of Congress, the in- 
vocation is often the best speech of the day. 
“Thoughts expressed in the invocations con- 
stantly remind us,” he said, “that the great- 
ness of America comes from the fact that 
this Nation was built on the foundation of 
faith in God.“ 

Speaker Sam Rayburn described the daily 
ministrations of the House Chaplain as 
“helpful, inspiring, lifting all who hear him 
to a deeper realization of their need for 
divine guidance.” 

It has been my good fortune to know per- 
sonally four Chaplains who have served in 
the Congress: Dr. Montgomery and Dr. 
Braskamp in the House, and Dr. Harris and 
Dr. Peter Marshall in the Senate. Not only 
do I look forward to Dr. Braskamp’s daily 
prayer, but also to his quotation of one verse 
of Scripture preceding his invocation. 

He began this practice early in 1958, re- 
viving a custom which had been followed by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who had served the 
House as Chaplain in the early 1900’s. Some 
of these Scriptures stick in my mind and are 
recalled throughout the sessions which fol- 
low. For example, I remember Dr. Bras- 
kamp's prayer at the beginning of one session 
was preceded by the brief Scripture: “In the 
beginning, God.” Among other familiar ones 
which I have felt were especially appropri- 
ate have been: “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; they shall walk and not faint.” “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly and to have mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” “Blessed is the na- 
tion whose God is the Lord.” 

Dr. Braskamp, the House Chaplain, came 
to Washington as assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, now called the 
National Presbyterian Church—the church 
where President Eisenhower worshipped— 
and has spent his entire ministry here. He 
retired from a regular pastorate in 1952, and 
was the first full-time Chaplain in either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate of 
the United States. To the Members, he is 
counselor, friend, and brother. 

Dr. Montgomery, who preceded Dr. Bras- 
kamp as House Chaplain, had the longest 
record of service of any congressional Chap- 
lain. He served over a quarter of a century— 
for some 29 years from 1921 to 1950. * * * 
During the years of his service, he delivered 
invocations on many historic occasions. In 
1923, he officiated at the funeral of President 
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Harding. The next year, when Woodrow Wil- 
son was dying, Dr. Montgomery’s moving 
prayer for the former President was reprinted 
in the New York Times (Feb. 3, 1924). His 
prayers for the men of the sunken submarine 
S-4 were similarly reported in 1927. When 
the United States was in the early stages of 
the depression in 1932, Dr. Montgomery 
opened the new session with the prayer that 
every Member of the House should “be brave 
to investigate and fearless to decide” so that 
all selfishness, sectarianism, bias and evil de- 
sign might “melt away into brotherly love 
and pour into the golden circle of our homes 
the fullest measure of purity and sweetness.” 
He delivered the D-day prayer in the House, 
in June 1944 when news came of the Allied 
invasion of continental Europe from the 
north. In praying for speedy victory with 
a minimum loss of lives, Dr. Montgomery 
said: “We bring unto Thee our heroic sons 
and daughters of the battlelines who have 
surrendered their secret joys, their aspira- 
tions and the blessings of the years 
comfort them in the face of all adversaries 
as their swords of righteousness prevail.” In 
1946, he delivered the invocation at the con- 
gressional joint session memorial service for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The late Peter Marshall is one of the best 
known of all the Chaplains ever to serve in 
Congress. He was elected Chaplain of the 
Senate on January 4, 1947. Dr. Marshall 
established a reputation among the Senators 
for his spirited way of being spiritual. His 
pungent phrases and tart morsels of thought 
were frequently reported in the press, and 
Senators found that the Chaplain's prayers 
often related significantly and sharply to the 
business of the day. When the Senate began 
debate on foreign aid in the spring of 1947, 
the new Chaplain prayed: “Give us clear 
vision, that we may know where to stand 
and what to stand for—because unless we 
stand for something, we shall fall for any- 
thing.” Later when David Lilienthal’s ap- 
pointment to chairmanship of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was being debated, Mar- 
shall prayed: “Teach us that liberty is not 
only to be loved, but also to be lived. Liberty 
is too precious a thing to be buried in books. 
It costs too much to be hoarded. Make us 
to see that liberty is not the right to do as 
we please, but the opportunity to please to do 
what is right.” During a partisan fight over 
postmaster appointments, Marshall chided 
Senators with the words: “Since we strain at 
gnats and swallow camels, give us a new 
standard of values and the ability to know 
a trifle when we see it.” One of Peter Mar- 
shall's best was: May we resolve, God help- 
ing us, to be part of the answer, and not part 
of the problem.” 

Following Dr. Marshall’s untimely death 
at the age of 46 in 1949, Dr. Harris became 
Chaplain of the Senate for the second time. 
He was born in England and was serving as 
Pastor of Foundry Methodist Church here. 

I don’t know of anything more interesting 
than to go back through old CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps and read the daily prayers. A chro- 
nology of important events in American his- 
tory could be constructed by a review of these 
prayers. At the first meeting of Congress 
on December 4, 1865, after the death of Lin- 
coln and the conclusion of the Civil War, 
Rev. Edgar H. Gray prayed: “Glory be to Thy 
name, O God, that the Republic still lives, 
the Nation survives, the country is safe. 
Glory be to Thy name that our heroic efforts 
have been crowned with victory, so that the 
desolations of war have ceased, and the 
ground no longer shakes beneath the tread 
of armies. We praise Thee with thanksgiving 
that the statue of Freedom now looks down 
from our Capitol upon an entire Nation of 
freemen.” 

At the first meeting of the House on 
June 28, 1919, after the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty, Dr. Henry N. Couden's 
prayer went like this: “We thank Thee that 
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a peace treaty has been signed by a majority 
of the leading nations; and while it may 
not be adequate to the needs of the world 
we most fervently pray that it may be a 
steppingstone to a higher civilization from 
which shall spring spontaneously from the 
hearts of all men and of all nations a peace 
pact which shall spare the world from a 
holocaust through which it has just passed, 
leaving it inexpressibly sad and mournful 
in the loss of men and means.” 

One of the most beautiful of Dr, Bras- 
kamp's prayers was the one he gave after 
V-E Day, May 8, 1945, when he was substi- 
tuting for Dr. Montgomery: “O Lord God 
Omnipotent, who maketh wars to cease unto 
the ends of the earth, we praise and mag- 
nify Thy holy name, for through Thy might 
and Thy mercy we have been brought to 
this day of grace and victory. When we 
call to memory with pride, gratitude, and 
love that vast multitude who struggled so 
heroically and endured so valiantly, giving 
their very lifeblood in order that this day 
might be possible, we cry out, ‘Alas, alas, 
next to defeat, the saddest thing is victory 
at such a cost.“ We pray that we may ear- 
nestly and faithfully endeavor to prove 
worthy of their sufferings and sacrifice.” 

On the day of the conference at San Fran- 
cisco to establish the United Nations, April 
25, 1945, 20 years ago, Dr. Braskamp prayed 
in part: “Today we are joining struggling 
and war-torn humanity in its prayers for 
Thy special blessing upon those chosen rep- 
resentatives who are now seeking to organize 
the good will of the nations of the earth 
for a lasting peace.” 

The day after President Truman ordered 
General MacArthur to support the Republic 
of South Korea, June 28, 1950, Dr. Braskamp 
prayed in part: “Grant that in these days 
of strife and confusion, of storm and tumult, 
we may carry on in the glad assurance that 
the Lord of Hosts is with us, and the God of 
righteousness is our refuge and strength.” 

When President Kennedy was killed, the 
Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
prayed in part: “God of the living and of 
the living dead: as in this hour we bow in 
the shadow of a people’s grief, Thou dost 
hear the sobbing of a stricken nation. But 
we come with the comfort that Thou know- 
est what is in the darkness, and that the 
darkness and the light are both alike to 
Thee.” 

These historical facts and quotations 
which I have brought to you this morning 
are illustrative of a very important but little 
publicized institution in government. The 
total effect of these prayers through the 
generations cannot be measured. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they are symbolic of the 
deep purpose of the men who have been re- 
sponsible for the direction of our Govern- 
ment since its inception. They demonstrate 
clearly that we as a people have always tied 
and still do tie the destiny of this Republic 
to the spiritual ideals of our people. 

There is no chaplain in the Comintern— 
but this is a nation under God. 


Republican Record on Voting Rights 
Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 


leagues, the Republican leader of the 
House, Mr. Forp, and the ranking Re- 
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publican member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. McCuLLocn, deserve the 
highest praise for their contributions in 
behalf of equal voting rights for all 
Americans. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill was in many 
respects a stronger measure than the 
Celler administration bill passed last 
week by the House. This was particu- 
larly true after the adoption of an 
amendment abolishing the poll tax in 
State and local elections. 

The President’s reflections upon the 
efficacy of the Republican voting rights 
bill sponsored by Mr, Forp and Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH was most unfortunate. Their 
joint statement in reply to the President, 
is both pertinent and highly significant. 
I call it to the attention of all of my col- 
leagues and to the American public: 
JOINT STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD 

R. FORD, REPUBLICAN FLOOR LEADER, AND 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, 

RANKING REPUBLICAN MEMBER OF COMMIT- 

TEE ON THE JUDICIARY, JULY 12, 1965 

The President's political instincts got the 
better of his sense of fairness and his sense 
of history when he accused House Repub- 
licans of seeking to dilute the voting rights 
bill. 

The President is obviously sensitive to his 
own “Lyndon come lately” congressional 
record on civil rights. 

The President is embarrassed by the fail- 
ure of the Johnson administration to sup- 
port the honest elections provision in either 
the Senate or House version of the voting 
rights bill. 

Will the President tell the people: 

1. Why Texas was not covered under his 
initial voting rights bill and is not effectively 
covered now? 

2. Why vote frauds and dishonest elec- 
tions, such as haye occurred in Chicago and 
Texas, were not covered under his proposal? 

3. Why should not the right to vote be 
protected equally in every State, not just in 
seven States? 

4. Why should any area be exempted after 
only 50 percent of the Negroes are permitted 
to vote? 

5. Why should challenged votes be counted 
and if found invalid be used possibly to 
determine the outcome of an election, in- 
cluding the election of a President? 

The Ford-McCulloch bill effectively meets 
all of these problems. The President’s pro- 
posal ignored all these yices and defects. 
The Ford-McCulloch bill was more compre- 
hensive, more effective, and more equitable 
than the administration bill. 

From 1940 through 1960 as a member of 
the House and the Senate, Lyndon Johnson 
voted against civil rights on 78 percent of 
50 meaningful rollcall votes. Before 1957, 
he voted against civil rights 100 percent. 

Lyndon Johnson’s public statements were 
consistent with his voting record. In Austin, 
Tex., on May 22, 1948, he said: 

“This civil rights program, about which 
you have heard so much is a farce and a 
sham—an effort to set up a police state in 
the guise of liberty. I am opposed to that 
program, I fought it in Congress. It is the 
province of the State to run its own elec- 
tions.” 

Republicans disagreed with him then and 
have consistently disagreed with that phi- 
losophy ever since. 

The President embraces a form of con- 
sensus which in effect says, “I’m right. 
Everyone else is wrong. I’m for good; you're 
for evil.” He tolerates no constructive dif- 
ferences of opinion. As such, he is a dan- 
gerous advocate of one-party government in 
this country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 28, I requested permission 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an exchange of letters between 
Mr. Sargent Shriver, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, and my- 
self. 

At Mr. Shriver’s own request, I am sub- 
mitting a further exchange of views be- 
tween us. The letters follow: 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1965. 
Hon. Perer H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Perer: I was very interested to read 
your letter of June 28 in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of the same date. Unfortunately, 
the printed Record reached me before the 
letter arrived in my office. 

I believe you may have misread my pre- 
vious correspondence from which you deduce 
that I am “unwilling to meet with Republi- 
cans, in public or in private,” to discuss 
the business of my agency. I have never 
said this and I can only reiterate that I 
hold myself ready to meet privately with any 
individual Member of Congress, whatever his 
or her political persuasion, to discuss any as- 
pect of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I have been privileged to hold numerous 
private meetings like this with Republican 
Members of Congress in the 8 months and 
23 days this agency has been in existence. 
These meetings have been extremely fruit- 
ful and the good counsel and helpful sug- 
gestions that I have received as a result of 
them have been of great value to me. 

It is unfortunate that you intimate that 
I am reluctant and allegedly fearful of at- 
tending meetings with individual Republi- 
cans that I already have said that i will 
attend. 

Furthermore, I know of no “sensitive sub- 
jects” which you suggest I “would rather not 
discuss in public or private.” I am prepared 
to discuss any subject that falls within the 
area of my responsibility. 

Since I write this on the last day of the 

fiscal year, I want to add that I am proud 
of the accomplishments of my staff in the 
266 days that this Office has been in busi- 
ness. 
During this period, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans from all 
walks of life, has been able to aid direct- 
ly more than a million impoverished Amer- 
icans and indirectly assist another 2 mil- 
lion members of their families. 

Furthermore, a total of 530 community ac- 
tion grants have been made to assist local 
wars on poverty. At the same time, 90 per- 
cent of cities with populations of 50,000 or 
more have established local community ac- 
tion organizations on which serve 4,600 lead- 
ing citizens who do not receive a penny of 
remuneration for their efforts. 

This week 10,000 young men and women 
will be in the Job Corps receiving basic edu- 
cation and job skills at residential camps and 
centers throughout the Nation. 

This week also the number of young men 
and women to have benefited from the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps will reach 265,000. 
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And by the end of this week the majority 
of 560,000 culturally deprived children will 
have entered 2,300 Head Start projects de- 
signed to prepare them this summer for 
school this fall. This figure is matched by 
an almost equal number of part- and full- 
time volunteers. 

I hope you will be kind enough to add this 
letter to the previous correspondence you 
have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
after you have received it. 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 
JULY 12, 1965. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SARGE: Many thanks for your letter of 
June 30, which I might add was not received 
in my office until July 2. Perhaps this de- 
lay explains why my last letter to you did not 
reach your desk until after you had read it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You may be interested to know that I pub- 
lished our correspondence because your let- 
ter of June 21 indicated clearly that you had 
refused to discuss matters of common con- 
cern with us Republicans. The way in which 
you said “No” was so unusual I thought it 
might be of interest to others. 

Since you wish to have our further cor- 
respondence placed in the RECORD, I shall of 
course comply with your request. You 
realize, I am sure, that we may both over- 
estimate the appeal which our letters may 
have for the general reader of that publica- 
tion. 

As you suggest, I may have misread your 
previous correspondence. For example, did I 
misread your assertion that “it would seem 
unnecessary to schedule an executive session 
for the rediscussion” of matters you had cov- 
ered in testimony before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee? To me, this 
sounds like “No.” Likewise, your willingness 
to discuss matters with “individual” Mem- 
bers of Congress sounds to me like an un- 
willingness to meet with a group. Do I 
misread your message? 

At any rate, I hope I now understand that 
you really are willing, and ready, to discuss 
with Republicans your responsibilities as 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. As I understand it, and I hope you will 
correct me if I misread, you are prepared to 
discuss any aspect of the OEO, with any 
Member of Congress, even Republicans. This 
heartens me as the whole point of my efforts, 
since I first wrote you on June 3, has been 
to arrange such a discussion. 

Do your repeated expressions of willingness 
to meet with ‘individual” Members of Con- 
gress mean that you will not meet with the 
individual members of the Republican Task 
Force on Economic Opportunity? Will you 
meet with them only if they come in one 
after another? Would it be impossible for 
you to meet privately with any group of Re- 
publicans? 

Perhaps you would be kind enough to set 
a time convenient for you to meet with us, 
and to specify the conditions, if any, under 
which you will attend. Naturally we should 
prefer to meet with you as a group. If for 
some reason this would seem unwise to you, 
perhaps we could arrange a series of indi- 
vidual interviews. If we used a tape record- 
ing, we could eventually piece together your 
answers to the many questions on our minds. 

Your recapitulation of what you consider 
achievements surely should not blind us to 
the urgent necessity of considering also your 
problems, and the advisability of consider- 
able tightening of your increasingly criti- 
cized “war” on poverty. In pointing with 
unabashed pride at your accomplishments, 
you assert, for example, that 10,000 young 
men and women are now in the Job Corps. 
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As of the end of June, I had understood there 
were actually only 8,345 in Job Corps camps, 
and that over 15 percent of those sent to 
such camps had already left. And did you 
not testify before a congressional committee 
only last autumn that there would be 40,000 
in camps by June 30? 

Likewise, your statistics on the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, with 265,000 already en- 
rolled, do not seem to jibe with the ceremony 
at the White House on June 11 in honor 
of the 100,000th enrollee. 

Your letter that “a majority” of 560,000 
children are enrolled in the preschool Head 
Start program gives no indication of how 
many are actually enrolled. Is it true, as re- 
ported in the New York Times, that in New 
York City alone they were short 3,000 chil- 
dren of their goal of 26,000? And what effect 
has the extreme haste in setting up these 
extensive pre-school pr had on the 
effectiveness of these efforts? Why not tell 
us of your problems rather than simply gloss 
over them? 

You point with pride to the part- and full- 
time volunteers in the Head Start program, 
and the 4,600 “leading citizens” in local com- 
munity action organizations who do not 
receive “a penny of remuneration” for their 
efforts. Would it not be at least as pertinent 
to reveal the number of federally subsidized 
helpers in these programs, how much they 
are being paid, and how big a bite the 
salaries of these employees represent of the 
total theoretically available to fight poverty? 

Your failure to mention the VISTA pro- 
gram makes me wonder whether it is true 
that as of June 30 there were only 203 
such volunteers in the field, and only 842 
more in training. Had you not estimated 
there would be 5,000 VISTA volunteers by 
this time? 

In conclusion, let me assure you once again 
that we seek to find ways to strengthen the 
programs for which you are responsible, and 
to improve their administration. To that 
end your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


Superb Address of Secretary Dean Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk delivered a magnifi- 
cent address on June 23 before the 
American Foreign Service Association 
here in Washington. 

I commend this timely address, Viet- 
nam: Four Steps to Peace,” to the atten- 
tion of every Member of the Congress, to 
the people of our country, and those 
throughout the world who are striving 
for a just and honorable peace in south- 
east Asia—a peace which will end ag- 
gression. 

VIETNAM: FOUR STEPS TO PEACE 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here. It is a privilege for me to salute my 
colleagues, present and retired, of the For- 
eign Service and to express to you the grati- 
tude of President Johnson and of the 
American people for a service which is 
marked by so much competence, dedication, 
and personal commitment. 

Two and a half months ago President 
Johnson spoke to the world about Vietnam 
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at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. Today I wish to talk to you on the 
same subject—to you who know that such 
problems have deep roots, to you who have 
lived through and worked upon such prob- 
lems before, and to you who know that 
such matters can gravely affect the future 
of our Nation and the prospects for general 


peace. 

The struggle in Vietnam has continued 
since April and indeed has grown the more 
severe. The harsh resistance of the Commu- 
nists to any form of discussions or negoti- 
ation continues. The effort to destroy the 
freedom of Vietnam has been expanded. 
The trial by fire of the people of Vietnam 
goes on. Their own resistance has been 
courageous, but the need for American reso- 
lution and for American action has in- 
creased, 


AGGRESSION FROM THE NORTH 


The root of the trouble in Vietnam is to- 
day just what it was in April and has been 
at least since 1960—a cruel and sustained at- 
tack by North Vietnam upon the people of 
South Vietnam. Now, as then, it is a brutal 
war—marked by terror and sneak attack, and 
by the killing of women and children in the 
night. This campaign of terror has con- 
tinued throughout the spring. 

Those of us who have not served in Viet- 
nam may find it hard to understand just how 
ugly this war of aggression has been, From 
1961 to the present date the South Viet- 
namese armed forces have lost some 25,000 
dead and 51,000 wounded. In proportion to 
population, these South Vietnamese losses 
are 10 times as great as those suffered by 
Americans in the Korean war, and larger 
than our losses in World War II. 

Even more terrible than these military 
losses are the cruelties of assassination and 
kidnaping among civilian officials and ordi- 
nary citizens. In the last 18 months, for 
example, more than 2,000 local officials and 
civilians have been murdered: When an of- 
ficial is not found at home, often his wife 
and children are slain in his place. It is as if 
in our own country some 35,000 civic leaders 
or their families were to be killed at night 
by stealth and terror. 

These are the methods of the Vietcong. 
This is the test to which the people of Viet- 
nam have gallantly responded. 

Meanwhile, from the north, heavy infiltra- 
tion has continued. Intelligence now shows 
that some 40,000 had come down before the 
end of 1964. Toward the end of that year— 
well before the beginning of our own air oper- 
ations against North Vietnam—the infiltra- 
tion of regular North Vietnamese army units 
was begun, and important elements of that 
army are now known to be in place in South 
Vietnam and Laos, where they have no right 
to be. 

And so we face a deliberate and long- 
matured decision by a persistent aggressor 
to raise the stakes of war. Apparently this 
was their answer to our own repeated affirma- 
tion that we ourselves did not wish a larger 
war. Apparently a totalitarian regime has 
once again misunderstood the desire of dem- 
ocratic peoples for peace and has made the 
mistake of thinking that they can have a 
larger war without risks to themselves. And 
hence the airstrikes against military targets 
in North Vietnam. 

These actions have made infiltration hard- 
er. They have increased the cost of aggres- 
sion. Without them South Vietnam today 
would face still stronger forces from the 
north. 

These measured air operations have done 
what we expected them to do—neither more 
nor less. For air attack alone cannot bring 
peace. I cannot agree with those who think 
it wrong to hit the logistics of aggression. 
It is the aggression itself that is the wrong. 
Those who worry about bridges and barracks 
and ammunition dumps would do well to 
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give their sympathy instead to the daily 
victims of terror in South Vietnam. 


EFFORTS TO NEGOTIATE 


The other side is obviously not yet ready 
for peace. In these last months, the friends 
of peace in many lands have sought to move 
this dangerous matter to the conference 
table. But one proposal after another has 
been contemptuously rejected. 

We and others, for example, have sought 
to clear a way for a conference on Laos, and 
a conference on Cambodia—two neighboring 
countries where progress toward peace might 
be reflected in Vietnam itself. But these 
efforts haye been blocked by North Vietnam 
and by Communist China. 

Twice there has been an effort at discus- 
sions through the United Nations—first in 
the Security Council after the August at- 
tacks in the Tonkin Gulf, and later this 
April, when Secretary General U Thant con- 
sidered visits to Hanoi and Peiping to explore 
the possibilities of peace. But in August 
there was a refusal by Hanoi to come to the 
Security Council. And in April both Hanoi 
and Peiping made it clear that they would 
not receive U Thant, and both es made 
plain their view that the United Nations is 
not competent to deal with that matter. 

Repeatedly our friends in Britain, as a co- 
chairman of the Geneva conference, have 
sought a path to settlement—first by work- 
ing toward a new conference in Geneva and 
then by a visit of a senior British statesman. 
But the effort for a conference in Geneva 
was blocked, and the distinguished British 
traveler was told that he should stay away 
from Peiping and Hanoi. 

Twice in April we made additional efforts 
of our own. In Baltimore the President of- 
fered unconditional discussions with the 
governments concerned. Hanoi and Peiping 
call this offer a hoax. At that time the 
17 nonalined nations had appealed for a 
peaceful solution, by negotiations without 
preconditions. This proposal was accepted 
on our side. It was rejected by Hanoi and 
Peiping. And some of its authors were la- 
beled monsters and freaks. 

The President of India made constructive 
proposals—for an end of hostilities and an 
Afro-Asian patrol force. To us this proposal 
was full of interest and hope. But by Hanoi 
and Red China it was rejected as a betrayal. 

Our own Government and the Government 
of South Vietnam, in May, suspended air 
attacks on North Vietnam. This action was 
made known to the other side to see if there 
would be a response in kind. This special 
effort for peace was denounced in Hanoi as 
a wornout trick and denounced in Peiping 
as a swindle. To those who complain 
that that so-called “pause” was not long 
enough, I would simply report that the 
harsh reaction of the other side was fully 
known before the attacks were resumed. 
And I would also recall that we held our hand 
for more than 4 years while tens of thousands 
of armed men invaded the South and every 
attempt at peaceful settlement failed. 


HANO!I'S RESPONSE 


Reports in the first half of June have 
confirmed that all these violent rejections 
are in fact what they appear to be—clear 
proof that what is wanted today in Hanoi 
is a military victory, not peace, and that 
Hanoi is not even prepared for discussions 
unless it is accepted in advance that there 
will be a Communist-dominated government 
in Saigon, and unless too—so far as we can 
determine—American forces are withdrawn 
in advance. 

So this record is clear. And there is sub- 
stance in Senator FULBRIGHT'’S conclusion 
that “It seems clear that the Communist 
powers still hope to achieve a complete vic- 
tory in South Vietnam and for this reason 
are at present uninterested in negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement.” For the simple 
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truth is that there is no lack of diplomatic 
procedures, machinery or process by which 
a desire for peace can be registered—that 
there is no procedural miracle through which 
peace can be obtained if one side is deter- 
mined to continue the war. 

As I have said, Hanoi is presently adamant 
against negotiation or any avenue to peace. 
Peiping is even more so, and one can plainly 
read the declared doctrine and purpose of 
the Chinese Communists. They are look- 
ing beyond the current conflict to the hope 
of domination in all of Southeast Asia—and 
indeed beyond. 

But one finds it harder to understand 
Hanoi’s aversion to discussion. More im- 
mediately than the Chinese, the North Viet- 
namese face the costs and dangers of con- 
flict. They, too, must fear the ambitions of 
Communist China in Southeast Asia. Yet 
they are still on the path of violence, insist- 
ing upon the forceful communization of 
South Vietnam and refusing to let their 
brothers in the south work out their own 
destiny in peace. 

In recent weeks, after 2 months of reduced 
activity, the enemy has sharply quickened 
the tempo of his military action in the south. 
Since early May, major Viet Cong units have 
returned to the battlefield, and already a 
series of sharp engagements has shown us 
that the fighting through the summer may 
be hard. Setbacks have occurred and serious 
defeats have been avoided only by the com- 
bination of continuing Vietnamese bravery 
and effective air and other types of support. 

Losses on both sides have been heavy. 
From April 1 to date, we have had confirmed 
reports of almost 5,000 Vietcong dead, almost 
8,000 South Vietnamese, and almost 100 
Americans. We must expect these losses to 
continue—and our own losses may increase. 


ROLE OF U.S. FORCES 


Since March we have deployed nine bat- 
talions of fighting men to South Vietnam. 
Six more are on their way. For as the Presi- 
dent said in April, “we will not be defeated. 
We will not grow tired * * *. We will do 
everything necessary * * * and we will do 
only what is * * * necessary.” 

Our own battalions in South Vietnam have 
three related tasks. Their first assignment 
was and is to guard such major installations 
as the airfield at Da Nang. A second and 
closely related task is that of active patrol 
in nearby areas. And the third is to join in 
combat support of Vietnamese forces—when 
such help is requested and when our Com- 
mander, General Westmoreland, believes it 
should be given. 

American forces so committed will carry 
with them the determined support of our 
people. These men know, as all our people 
know, that what they do is done for free- 
dom and peace, in Vietnam, in other con- 
tinents, and here at home. 

SUPPORT FOR U.S. ACTION 

In authorizing combat missions for our 
ground forces in Vietnam, the President 
acted to meet his constitutional responsi- 
bilities as Commander in Chief. He has rec- 
ognized the obligations of this Nation under 
the Southeast Asia Treaty, which the Senate 
approved by a vote of 82 to 1. He has acted 
under the joint resolution of August 1964, 
whieh passed the Senate by a vote of 88 to 
2—and passed the House with no opposing 
vote. This resolution expresses our national 
readiness—as the President determines “to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack ogainst the forces of the United 
States” and l necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force” to help Vietnam and 
southeast Asian members of the SEATO who 
ask for help to preserve their freedom. 

The President has acted on the unanimous 
advice of the American leaders in Saigon and 
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his senior civil and military advisers in Wash- 
ington, 

He has acted in full consultation with the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

And he has acted on his own considered 
judgment of what is necessary at this time 
to stop aggression. 

This decision—like all of our decisions in 
Vietnam—is open to review by Members of 
the Congress and open to reversal if it does 
not have their support. But the leaders 
of the Congress have been kept in close touch 
with the situation, and no such prospect 
should stimulate the hopes of enemies or the 
fears of friends. For America is not divided 
in her determination nor weak in her will. 

In Vietnam today we face one more chal- 
lenge in the long line of dangers we have, 
unhappily, had to meet and master for a 
generation. We have had to show both 
strength and restraint—courage and cool- 
ness—for Iran and for Greece, for Berlin and 
for Korea, in the Formosa Strait, and in the 
Cuban missile crisis. We mean to show the 
same determination and coolness now. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower pledged our 
support to the Government of Vietnam, to 
assist that Government, as he put it, “in 
developing and maintaining a strong, viable 
state, capable of resisting attempted subver- 
sion or aggression through military means.” 
And this determination was reaffirmed again 
and again by President Kennedy. ‘We are 
going to stay here,” he said. “We are not 
going to withdraw from that effort.” And 
that is our position still. 


FIRMNESS AND RESTRAINT 


Now, as in April, as the President put it, 
“We will use our power with restraint and 
with all the wisdom that we can command.” 
For it is others, and not we, who have in- 
creased the scale of fighting, It is others, 
and not we, who have made threats of gravely 
widened conflict. The firmness with which 
we resist aggression is matched by the firm- 
ness with which we will refrain from ill- 
advised adventure. 

A few—a very few—may believe that un- 
limited war can take the place of the sus- 
tained and steady effort in which we are 
engaged, just as there may be a few—a very 
few—who think we should pull out and leave 
a friendly people to their fate. But the 
American people want neither rashness nor 
surrender. They want firmness and restraint. 
They expect courage and care. They threaten 
no one. And they are not moved by the 
threats by others. 


ROLE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 
This contest centers in the defense of 
freedom for the people who live in South 
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Vietnam. The sustained and increasing in- 
filtration from North Vietnam has required 
the measured use of air attack on military 
targets in the north. We alone cannot de- 
termine the future—could we do so there 
would be a prompt peace. The other side, 
too, must decide about the future. And we 
must hope they know—as we do—that in- 
creased aggression would be costly far beyond 
the worth to the aggressor. 

The political turmoil in South Vietnam 
has continued. It is easy to be impatient 
with our friends in Saigon as they struggle 
to establish and sustain a stable government 
under the stress of war. We see there the 
ferment of a society still learning to be free, 
even while under attack from beyond their 
borders. 

We must remember that this ancient peo- 
ple is young in its independence, restless in 
its hopes, divided in its religions, and varied 
in its regions. The turmoil of Vietnam 
needs the steadfastness of America. Our 
friends in Vietnam know, and we know, that 
our people and our troops must work and 
fight together. Neither of us can do the 
work of the other. And the main responsi- 
bility must always be with, and is fully ac- 
cepted by, the South Vietnamese. Yet 
neither of us can “go it alone.” We would 
not be there without the urgent request for 
assistance from those whose land this hap- 
pens to be. We have a tested faith in the 
enduring bravery of the people of Vietnam, 
and they, in turn, can count on us with 
equal certainty. 


FORMULA FOR PEACE 


The people of Vietnam long for peace. 
And the way to peace is clear. Yesterday 
the Foreign Minister of South Vietnam set 
forth the fundamental principles that can 
provide a just and enduring peace. Those 
principles, in summary, are: 

An end to aggression and subversion, 

Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape for itself its own destiny “in conform- 
ity with democratic principles and without 
any foreign interference from whatever 
sources.“ 

As soon as aggression has ceased, the end- 
ing of the military measures now necessary 
by the Government of South Vietnam and 
the nations that have come to its aid to de- 
fend South Vietnam; and the removal of 
foreign military forces from South Vietnam. 

And effective guarantees for the independ- 
ence and freedom of the people of South 
Vietnam. 

Now these are the fundamental steps. This 
is what the arguing and the fighting is all 
about. When they are carried out, we can 
look forward, as we have stated previously 
many times, to the day when relations be- 
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tween North Vietnam and South Vietnam can 
be worked out by peaceful means. And this 
would include the question of a free decision 
by the peoples of North and South Vietnam 
on the matter of reunification. 

This forthright and simple program meets 
the hopes of all and attacks the interests of 
none. It would replace the threat of con- 
quest by the hope of free and peaceful choice. 


4 LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


And even while these hopes of peace are 
blocked for now by aggression, we on our 
side and other nations have reaffirmed our 
deep commitment to the peaceful progress of 
Vietnam and southeast Asia as a whole. In 
April the President proposed to the nations 
of Asia and to the United Nations that there 
be constructed a new program of support for 
Asian efforts and called upon Mr. Eugene 
Black to assist them. Now in June this work 
is underway. The Mekong River project has 
been given new life. A new dam is ready to 
rise in Laos. A billion-dollar bank is in the 
making for the development of southeast 
Asia. And in Vietnam itself new impetus has 
been given to programs of development and 
education and health. 

So let us call again on other nations—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—to join in turning 
this great region of the world away from the 
waste and violence of a brutal war. For the 
hope of Asia is not in relentless pressure for 
conquest. It is in unremitting hope for 
progress—a progress in which rice production 
could be multiplied manyfold, where the ex- 
pectation of life could be doubled, the edu- 
cation of the young could be tenfold what it 
is today, and there could be an end of cholera 
and tuberculosis and intestinal parasites and 
other human afflictions, 

In April the President offered determina- 
tion against aggression, discussion for peace, 
and development for the human hopes of all. 
And in June we reaffirm that threefold policy. 

Aggression has increased, so that determi- 
nation must be greater than ever. 

Discussion is rejected, but our efforts to 
find a path to peace will not be stopped. We 
have welcomed the new initiative of Prime 
Minister Wilson and the Commonwealth con- 
ference and regret that it has received so 
little reception on the other side, 

Beyond the terror of the aggressor and the 
firmness of our defense, we must, neverthe- 
less, look to the day in which many new 
dams will be built, and many new schools 
opened, and fresh opportunities opened to 
the peoples of southeast Asia. For we must 
look beyond the battle to peace, past fear to 
hope, and over the hard path of resistance to 
the broad plain of progress which must le 
ahead for the peoples of southeast Asia, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of Scripture: John 
12: 20: Certain Greeks came to the feast 
and said to Philip, Sir, we would see Jesus. 


Eternal God, drawn by the ties of faith 
and the tug of the memories of our fore- 
fathers, we pour out our hearts to Thee 
in prayer and praise with expectancy 
and hope and request of a more vivid and 
satisfying faith for we are wistful and 
often weary of soul. 

Give us a fine perception of the moral 
laws and a clear intuition of the spiritual 
values and a keen vision of that larger, 
truer, more radiant life which the human 
race will some day enter and enjoy. 

Help us to answer the quest of those 
Greeks who in the long ago asked to see 


Jesus. May we also live to reveal Him 
and never lose sight of that mission but 
continually seek and labor for His advent 
in the mind of our day and generation. 

May we rejoice and believe that slowly 
but surely the truth which He taught 
and lived is making its way into our minds 
and hearts. His gospel is simple and 
challenging and we are beginning to see 
that it means a new social order and a 
new world with His law of love, hu- 
manity’s inspiration and peace. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 


amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H.R. 5246. An act to amend sections 20a 
and 214 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 8775. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota, and Mr. Kuchl, to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary, on Au- 
gust 4, 1965, of the founding of the U.S. 
Coast Guard at Newburyport, Mass. 


RESIGNATION OF CHARLES O. 
LERCHE, JR, AS A MINORITY 
EMPLOYEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

JULY 8, 1965. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, SPEAKER; This letter is to formally 
submit my resignation as a minority em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, ef- 
fective as of the close of business today, 
July 8, 1965. 

My appointment to this position was ac- 
complished pursuant to House Resolution 
374, approved May 6, 1965. 

It has been an honor for me to have been 
associated with the House of Representatives 
for this period of service. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. LERCHE, Jr. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE T. ASHTON 
THOMPSON 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my few words of tribute to the life 
and works of our colleague, the Honor- 
able T. Ashton Thompson. The report 
of his tragic death fell upon me, as it 
did upon all others who knew him, as a 
particularly crushing blow. 

Congressman Thompson made im- 
measurable contributions to the work of 
the House of Representatives and for the 
good of his country. His fine record of 
public service is one worthy of emula- 
tion. But he was still a comparatively 
young man, and he embodied the promise 
of so much more-to come. The tragedy 
of his passing is lightened only by the 
memory of his magnificent, outgoing 
friendliness. For the rest of us, the gen- 
erous and personable traits of a man like 
Ashton make it a pleasure to spend most 
of our waking hours here, as well as a 
privilege to serve here. We will miss 
him very much: 

It was my good fortune to serve on 
the Public Works Committee with Con- 
gressman Thompson. He was chairman 
and I the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. The high degree of com- 
petence and the eminent fairness which 
Ashton brought to our committee will 
show the way for all who follow in his 
footsteps. My relationships with him 
will always be cherished in my memory. 

Most of all, I want to say that I was 
honored to know Ashton for the man he 
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was. Mrs. Kunkel and I extend our 
deepest sympathy to his wife and family. 


MINORITY EMPLOYEE 


Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 455 

Resolved, That pursuant to the Legislative 
Pay Act of 1929, as amended, Willard F. 
Barber is hereby designated a minority em- 
ployee effective July 8, 1965 (to fill an exist- 
ing vacancy), until otherwise ordered by 
the House, and shall receive compensation 
at the basic rate of $7,000 per annum. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA VER- 
SUS ERNESTINE WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1965. 
Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I have received a sub- 
pena from the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions, criminal division, directing 
me as Sergeant at Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to appear as witness for the 
defendants. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicate that the Sergeant 
at Arms may not, either voluntarily or in 
obedience to a subpena appear without the 
consent of the House being first obtained. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Sincerely, 
ZEAKE W. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUBPENA FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS, CRIMINAL 
DIVISION 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO ZEAKE 

W. JOHNSON, SERGEANT AT ARMS, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S, CAPITOL: 

You are hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the criminal branch of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions at 10 
o'clock a.m, on the 13th day of July 1965, as 
a witness for the defendants and not depart 
the court without leave thereof. 

Witness, the Honorable John Lewis Smith, 
Jr., chief judge of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions, and the seal of 
said court this 13th day of July A.D. 19665. 

WALTER F. BRAMHALL, 
Clerk, District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 456 

Whereas in the cases of the United States 
of America against Ernestine Washington, 
et al. (criminal cases numbered U.S. 5379- 
65 and U.S. 5380-65), pending in the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions, crim- 
inal division, a summons was issued by the 
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said court and addressed to Zeake W. John- 
son, the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives directing that he appear as 
a witness before said court on the 13th day 
of July 1965 at 10:00 antemeridian: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That Zeake W. Johnson, the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, is authorized to appear in response 
to said summons as a witness in the case 
of the United States of America against 
Ernestine Washington, et aL; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the summons aforementioned. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. NATHALIE ILINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1380) 
for the relief of Mrs. Nathalie Iline. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
‘without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2924) 
for the relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 


CHARLES MAROWITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1445) 
for the relief of Charles Marowitz. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


NORA ISABELLA SAMUELLI 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 618) for 
the relief of Nora Isabella Samuelli. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD V. AMASON AND EMERITA 
CECILIA AMADOR AMASON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1473) 
for the relief of Edward V. Amason and 
Emerita Cecilia Amador Amason. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


JOANNE MARIE EVANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3103) 
for the relief of Joanne Marie Evans. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JONG WAN LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3900) 
for the relief of Jong Wan Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

HR. 3900 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the time limitation of section 
2734 of title 10, United States Code, or any 
other statute of limitation, Jong Wan Lee, 
of Washington, District of Columbia, may 
file within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act with the Secretary of the 
Army his claim for the injury to his right 
arm when he was struck by a bullet from a 
rifle being cleaned by a member of the Unit- 
ed States Army on May 24, 1951, while said 
Jong Wan Lee was in Korea. Such claim 
shall be considered and, if found meritorious 
settled and paid in accordance with other- 
wise applicable provisions of law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Jong Wan 
Lee, of Washington, District of Columbia, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $3,000 in full satis- 
faction of all claims against the United 
States for injury to his right arm when it 
was struck by a bullet from a rifie being 
cleaned by a member of the United States 
Army on May 24, 1951, while the said Jong 
Wan Lee was in Korea: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. TED M. RICHARDSON, U.S. 
AIR FORCE 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4027) 
for the relief of Capt. Ted M. Richard- 
son, U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4027 

Be it enacted by the State and House o/ 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Captain Ted M. Richardson, AO3043592, 
United States Air Force, the sum of $3,158.07 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reinibursement in addition 
to the amount he received under section 
2732 of title 10, United States Code, for 
household goods and personal effects de- 
stroyed on August 22, 1962, as a result of 
the crash of a United States Air Force F-100 
jet fighter into his assigned Government 
quarters at Royal Air Force Station, Shep- 
herds Grove, Suffolk, England. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. RICHARD A. INGRAM AND 
CAPT. ARTHUR R. SPROTT, JR., 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 4028) 
for the relief of Capt. Richard A. 
Ingram and Capt. Arthur R. Sprott, Jr., 
US. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4028 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to the following named ofi- 
cers of the United States Air Force, Craig 
Air Force Base, Alabama, out of any amounts 
not otherwise appropriated, the sums indi- 
cated after each of their names, respectively: 
Captain Richard A, Ingram, 67209A, $240.02; 
and Captain Arthur R. Sprott, Junior, 
51443A, $931.94. The payment authorized in 
this Act is in full satisfaction of the claim 
of each of these officers against the United 
States for reimbursement in addition to the 
amount he received under section 2732 of 
title 10, United States Code, for household 
goods and personal effects damaged or de- 
stroyed as a result of a fire of undetermined 
origin on February 2, 1964, in assigned Goy- 
ernment quarters occupied by Captain Sprott 
and adjacent to quarters occupied by Captain 
Ingram. No part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with any of these claims, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. COL. JOHN E. McROBERTS AND 
T. SGT. HAROLD C. FISHER, JR., 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4029) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. John E, Mc- 
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Roberts and T. Sgt. Harold C. Fisher, Jr., 
US. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 4029 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to the following-named mem- 
bers of the United States Air Force, out of 
any amounts not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums indicated after each of their names, 
respectively: Lieutenant Colonel John E. 
McRoberts, 32690A, $3,459.35; and Technical 
Sergeant Harold O. Fisher, Junior, 
AF34434216, $332.88. The payment author- 
ized in this Act is in full satisfaction of the 
claim of each of these members against the 
United States for reimbursement in addi- 
tion to the amount he received under section 
2732 of title 10, United States Code, and the 
amount Lieutenant Colonel McRoberts has 
received from his private insurer, for house- 
hold goods and personal effects destroyed as 
a result of a fire of undetermined origin on 
August 17, 1963, at the Columbia Van Lines 
warehouse, Alexandria, Virginia, while the 
property was stored in the warehouse under 
a Government contract. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with any of these claims, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEDRICK A. MAANUM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4070) 
for the relief of Dedrick A. Maanum. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RUTH GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5206) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruth Gorfain. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


LT. COL. JAMES P. HUBBARD, 
U.S. ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5815) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. James P. Hub- 
bard, U.S. Army. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


July 18, 1965 


MAJ. WARREN G. WARD, CAPT. PAUL 
H. BECK, AND CAPT. RUSSELL K. 
HANSEN, U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5911) 
for the relief of Maj. Warren G. Ward, 
Capt. Paul H. Beck, and Capt. Russell 
K. Hansen, U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5911 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to the following-named of- 
ficers of the United States Air Force, out of 
any amounts not otherwise appropriated, 
the sums indicated after each of their names, 
respectively: Major Warren G. Ward, AO- 
772612, $1,304.50; Captain Paul H. Beck, 
65608A, $989.40; and Captain Russell K. Han- 
sen, AO3065176, $723.20. The payment au- 
thorized in this Act is in full satisfaction 
of the claim of each of these officers against 
the United States for reimbursement in ad- 
dition to the amount he received under sec- 
tion 2732 of title 10, United States Code, for 
household goods and personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of a fire of undetermined 
origin on July 23, 1962, at the Boweil Storage 
and Transit Company warehouse, Dayton, 
Ohio, while the property was stored in & 
warehouse under a Government contract. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with any of 
these claims, and the same shal: be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


E. F. FORT, CORA LEE FORT COR- 
BETT, AND W. R. FORT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6527) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MAJ. LEONARD H. POTTERBAUM, 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7137) 
for the relief of Maj. Leonard H. Potter- 
baum, U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7137 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Major Leonard H. Potterbaum, 35382A, 
United States Air Force, Box 7235, Area B, 
Aerospace Systems Division, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio, the sum of $5,777.93 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reimbursement in addition 
to the amount he received under section 
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2732, of title 10, United States Code, for 
household goods and personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of a fire on December 4, 
1956, at the National Movers Company, In- 
corporated, East Rutherford, New Jersey, 
while the property was stored in a warehouse 
under a Government contract: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAJ, DONALD B. POWERS, 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7138) 
for the relief of Maj. Donald B. Powers, 
U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7138 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to Major 
Donald B. Powers, 40941107, United States 
Air Force, of Shaw Air Force Base, South 
Carolina, the sum of $688.81 in full satisfac- 
tion of his claim against the United States 
for reimbursement in addition to the amount 
he received under section 2732 of title 10, 
United States Code, for household goods and 
personal effects destroyed as a result of a fire 
of unknown origin on January 31, 1962, 
which razed his assigned Government quar- 
ters which he occupied at Shaw Air Force 
Base, South Carolina: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. FRANK D. SCHWIKERT, US. 
AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7233) 
for the relief of Col. Frank D. Schwikert, 
U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7238 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Colonel Frank D. Schwikert, 6311A, United 
States Air Force, Andrews Air Force Base, 
Maryland, the sum of $3,539.22 in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United 
States for reimbursement in addition to the 
amount he received under section 2732 of 
title 10, United States Code, for household 
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goods and personal effects destroyed as a re- 
sult of a fire on April 19, 1962, at the Perry 
Moving and Storage, Incorporated, Seattle, 
Washington, while the property was stored 
in a warehouse under a Government con- 
tract: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LT. COL. CLAUDE E. TABOR, JR., U.S. 
AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7355) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Claude E. Tabor, 
Jr., U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7355 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Claude E. Tabor, Junior, 
40431988, United States Air Force, Truax 
Field, Wisconsin, the sum of $3,083.87 in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the Unit- 
ed States for reimbursement in addition to 
the amount he received under section 2732 
of title 10, United States Code, for house- 
hold goods and personal effects damaged or 
destroyed as a result of a fire of undetermined 
origin on May 30. 1963, at the Behling 
Transfer and Storage Company warehouse, 
Portage, Wisconsin, while the property was 
stored in a warehouse under a Government 
contract: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shell be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. THOMAS O. LAWTON, JR., 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7435) 
for the relief of Col. Thomas O. Lawton, 
Jr., U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 7435 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Colonel Thomas O, Lawton, Junior, 4285A, 
United States Air Force, 2802D Inertial Guid- 
ance and Calibration Group (MAAMA), 
Newark Air Force Station, Newark, Ohio, 
the sum of $4,255.81 in full satisfaction of 
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his claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement in addition to the amount he 
received under section 2732 of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, for household goods and 
personal effects destroyed as a result of a 
fire of undetermined origin on July 23, 1962, 
at the Bowell Storage and Transit Company 
warehouse, Dayton, Ohio, while the property 
was stored in a warehouse under a Govern- 
ment contract: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARVIN D. NELLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7822) 
for the relief of Marvin D. Nells. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


CPO JAMES J. GRIFFIN, U.S. NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5830) 
for the relief of Chief Petty Officer James 
J. Griffin, U.S. Navy. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5830 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to the following-named chief 
petty officer of the United States Navy, out 
of any amounts not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum indicated after his name: James J. 
Griffin, 6019766, YNC, United States Navy, 
$4,789. The payment authorized in this Act 
is in full satisfaction of the claim of Chief 
Petty Officer James J. Griffin against the 
United States for reimbursement in addition 
to the amount he received under section 
2732 of title 10, United States Code, for 
household goods and personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of a fire of undetermined 
origin on August 17, 1963, at the S. . 
Meeks Transfer and Storage Company, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, while the property was 
stored in the warehouse under a Govern- 
ment contract. No part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with the claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7: Strike “$4,789” and in- 
sert 82,689.10 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


to 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


1ST LT. DAVID A. STAVER, U.S. AIR 
FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7439) 
for the relief of 1st Lt. David A. Staver, 
U.S. Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


ELR. 7439 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That was 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
David A. Staver, first Meutenant, United 
States Air Force, the sum of $2,403.42 in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for reimbursement in addition to the 
amount he received under section 2732 of 
title 10, United States Code, for household 
goods and personal effects destroyed on Au- 
gust 22, 1962, as a result of the crash of a 
United States Air Force F-100 jet fighter into 
his assigned Government quarters at Royal 
Air Force Station, Shepherds Grove, Suffolk, 
England: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAJ. VICTOR R. ROBINSON, JR., U.S. 
AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7436) 
for the relief of Maj. Victor R. Robinson, 
Jr., US. Air Force. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 7436 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Major Victor R. Robinson, Junior, 24801A, 
United States Air Force, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, the sum of $762.12 in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reimbursement in addition 
to the amount he received under section, 
2732 of title 10, United States Code, for 
household goods and personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of a fire of undetermined 
origin on July 23, 1962, at the Boweil Storage 
and Transit Company warehouse, Dayton, 
Ohio, while the property was stored in a 
warehouse under a Government contract: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CHIEF M. SGT. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7438) 
for the relief of Chief M. Sgt. Samuel W. 
Smith, U.S. Air Force. There being no 
objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


H.R. 7438 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Chief Master Sergeant Samuel W. Smith, 
AF 35402624, United States Air Force, Head- 
quarters, Third Air Force, APO 125, care of 
Postmaster, New York, New York, the sum 
of $4,362.11 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for reimburse- 
ment in addition to the amount he received 
under section 2732 of title 10, United States 
Code, for household goods and personal ef- 
fects that were damaged in shipment from 
Biloxi, Mississippi, to Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land, in April and May of 1960: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding 81,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. WILLIAM W. THOMAS AND LT. 
COL. NORMAN R. SNYDER, U.S. AIR 
FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7440) 
for the relief of Col. William W. Thomas 
and Lt. Col. Norman R. Snyder, U.S. Air 
Force, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7440 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to the following named officers 
of the United States Air Force, out of any 
amounts not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums indicated after each of their names, 
respectively: Colonel William W. Thomas, 
33291A, $6,594.20; and Lieutenant Colonel 
Norman R. Snyder, AO1003039, $3,395.48. 
The payment authorized in this Act is in full 
satisfaction of the claim of each of these 
officers against the United States for reim- 
bursement in addition to the amount he re- 
ceived under section 2732 of title 10, United 
States Code, for household goods and per- 
sonal effects destroyed as a result of a fire of 
undetermined origin on August 17, 1963, at 
the Columbia Van Lines warehouse, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, while the property was stored 
in the warehouse under a Government con- 
tract. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with any 
of these claims, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
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sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


H.R. 5024—AN EXPLANATION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, anent H.R. 
5024, which I have repeatedly had put 
over without prejudice on the Consent 
Calendar during the past two Congresses, 
and the bills we have passed today on the 
Private Calendar granting relief to in- 
dividual uniformed Air Force officers, 
and others for losses greater than $6,500 
due to catastrophes beyond their con- 
trol in homes, warehouses, and transit, 
I wish to report the following: 

I am now convinced by the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Air Force and his 
staff, plus our colleague from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE], the chairman 
of the Subcommittee of the House’s Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and his excel- 
lent staff, that some change is needed to 
titles 10 and 14, United States Code, and 
the Military Personnel and Civilian Em- 
ployees Claims Act of 1964, re claims 
against the United States by members of 
the uniformed services and civilian offi- 
cers, and so forth, for damage to, or loss 
of, personal property incident to their 
service. 

These private cases, and H.R. 5024, are 
all in excess of $6,500 total, and meet 
many other requirements and specifica- 
tions. They represent only 44 total 
cases since 1956. They are less than 1 
percent of all such cases and much less 
than this, of the amount agreed upon in 
settled moneys. It is less expensive to 
the Government to settle these cases 
than to pay increased rates for required 
protective insurance of homes overseas, 
or possessions in storage—selected by 
competitive bids—or in transit. 

There is no appeal allowable these 
military servicemen and Coast Guards- 
men over and above the carefully 
investigated, assessed, and controlled 
settlements of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department officers of the various 
services, except recourse to Congress and 
private bills. Tight reins are exercised 
over the Quartermasters and Transpor- 
tation Corps—or similar. There is little 
or no relief in civilian courts, especially 
overseas. Perhaps the Armed Services 
Committee of which I am privileged to 
be a member should consider the “ceil- 
ing” for settlements, and their handling 
by the Department of Defense for all 
service personnel as a matter of effi- 
ciency. 

It is true there are instances of “jack- 
ing up” the estimate of losses, but I 
believe after careful study that these are 
filtered out and adjusted by the military 
claims and adjustments branches at 
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fair assessed values. The subcommit- 
tee chairman has agreed to suggest an 
amendment limiting the percentage le- 
gally claimable by any retained—but un- 
necessary—attorney from the final set- 
tlement of such cases. 

This equalizes the position of military 
personnel and civilian employees of the 
Government under the act of 1964. 

For all these reasons plus others, and 
after due research and orientation into 
the problem while maintaining the prin- 
ciples of accountability and responsibil- 
ity, we are happy to see these deserving 
bills pass today. I shall look forward 
to equitable and just settlement of such 
lamentable cases in the future. 


DENISE HOJEBANE BARROOD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 571) for 
the relief of Denise Hojebane Barrood. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 571 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Denise Hojebane Barrood may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) of 
that Act, and a petition may be filed in be- 
half of the said Denise Hojebane Barrood by 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Barrood, citizens of 
the United States, pursuant to section 205(b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PIETRINA DEL FRATE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 686) for 
the relief of Pietrina Del Frate. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 686 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Pietrina Del Frate shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bond, which may have 
issued in the case of Pietrina Del Frate. 
From and after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the said Pietrina Del Frate shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEBRA LYNNE SANDERS 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 916) for 
the relief of Debra Lynne Sanders. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 


ESTERINA RICUPERO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1627) 
for the relief of Esterina Ricupero. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MICHIKO MIYAZAKI 
WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1274) 
for the relief of Mrs. Michiko Miyazaki 
Williams. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. CHU CHAI-HO HAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1362) 
for the relief of Mrs. Chu Chai-ho Hay. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1362 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Chu Chai-ho Hay shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Mrs. Chu Chia-Ho Hay. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Mrs. Chu Chai-Ho Hay shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such deporta- 
tion proceedings were commenced or any 
such warrants and orders have issued.” 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FEIGHAN TO THE 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FercHan moves that the name Mrs, Chu 
Chia-Ho Hay in the committee amendment 
be changed to Mrs. Chai-HoHay. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment 
amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNIE GABBAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1392) 
for the relief of Annie Gabbay. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. AN FU WANG LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1609) 
for the relief of Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1609 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Up- 
on the granting of ent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any ou 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason of 
the same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF UICHI 
KAYAHARA 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1638) 
for the relief of Uichi Kayahara. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1638 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Uichi Kayahara shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all of the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of ar- 
rest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Uichi Kayahara. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said Uichi Kayahara shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS ADLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1821) 
for the relief of Louis Adler. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ANNA DEL BAGLIVO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1871) 
for the relief of Anna Del Baglivo. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ELISABETH WERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1873) 
for the relief of Elisabeth Werner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR, 1873 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Elisabeth Werner shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Sec- 
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retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportations, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Elisabeth Werner. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Elisabeth Werner shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HILDA EAVES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1942) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hilda Eaves. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1942 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Mrs, Hilda Eaves shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bond, which may have 
issued in the case of Hilda May Eave. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Hilda May Eave shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued.” 


ight committee amendment was agreed 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill for the relief of Hilda May 
Eave”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LOUIS STEPHEN EDOUARD ST. 
LAURENT 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2277) 


for the relief of Louis Stephen Edouard 
St. Laurent. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 2277 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Louis Stephen Edouard St. Laurent shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 16, 1959. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRANCO DA GLORIA FRANCO 
FREITAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2551) 
for the relief of Branco da Gloria Franco 
Freitas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2551 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Branco da Gloria Franco Freitas shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such a quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of ar- 
rest, and bond, which may have issued in the 
case of Branca da Gloria Franco Freitas. 
From and after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the said Branca da Gloria Franco 
Freitas shall not again be subject to depor- 
tation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued,” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Branca da Gloria 
Franco Freitas.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MUI KIM CHEN LIANG 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2570) 
for the relief of Mui Kim Chen Liang. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 2570 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mui Kim Chen Liang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
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the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Mui Kim Chen Liang. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said Mui Kim Chen Liang shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IRENE A. HALKIAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2691) 
for the relief of Irene A. Halkias. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
- H.R. 2691 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Irene N. Halkias shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Irene N. Halkias. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Irene N. Halkias shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER MYRIAM (MARTA 
ERZYZOWSKA) 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2940) 
for the relief of Sister Myriam (Marta 
Krzyzowska) . 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 2940 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sister Myriam (Marta Krzy- 
zowska) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Sister Myriam (Marta Krzy- 
zowska). From and after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the said Sister Myriam 
(Marta Krzyzowska) shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. PAVICA LABETIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5209) 
for the relief of Mrs. Pavica Labetic. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 5209 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asssembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Mrs. Pavica Labetic shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee 
amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants. of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Mrs. Pavica Labetic. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Mrs. Pavica Labetic shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. EURINA P. RICHARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6902) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eurina P. Richards. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 6902 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Eurina P. Richards shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Mrs. Eurina P. Richards. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Mrs. Eurina P. Richards shall 
not again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such deporta- 
tion proceedings were commenced or any 
such warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


YEGHSA KETENJIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7673) 
for the relief of Yeghsa Ketenjian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7673 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
Attorney General is authorized and 
to cancel any outstanding orders and war- 
rants of deportation, warrants of arrest, and 
bond, which may have issued in the case of 
Yeghsa Ketenjian. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the said Yeghsa 
Ketenjian shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. JORGE ROSENDO BARAHONA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1402) 
for the relief of Dr. Jorge Rosendo Bara- 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1402 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Jorge Rosendo Barahona 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of October 3, 1960, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, after the date “October 
3, 1960“ change the comma to a period and 
strike out the remainder of the bill. 


a committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANGELO IANNUZZI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3128) 
for the relief of Angelo Iannuzzi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3128 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 


the purposes of sections 101(b)(1)(B) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality 


Act, Angelo Iannuzzi shall be held and con-. 


sidered to be the natural-born alien minor 
son of Mr. and Mrs, John B. Campolong, 
citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, after the names, “Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Campolong,” strike out 
the remainder of the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “a citizen of the 
United States and a lawfully resident alien, 
respectively.” 


“eee committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSUELO ALVARADO DE CORPUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3292) 
for the relief of Consuelo Alvarado de 
Corpus. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. KAZUYO WATANABE RIDGELY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6719) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kazuyo Watanabe 
Ridgely. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 6719 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (23) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Mrs. Kazuyo Watanabe Ridgely may 
be issued as visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. GUISIPPINA RUSSO LUCIFORO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1415) 
for the relief of Mrs. Guisippina Russo 
Luciforo. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


WINSOME ELAINE GORDON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1820) 
for the relief of Winsome Elaine Gordon. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1820 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Winsome Elaine Gordon shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to the alien as provided in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Winsome Elaine 
Gordon may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (i) &) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Donovan Johnston, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans. The pro- 
visions of section 245(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act shall be inapplicable in 
this case.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NORMAN McLEOD RIACH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2695) 
for the relief of Norman McLeod Riach. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 2695 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Norman McLeod Riach may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 10, at the end of the bill 
change the period to a colon and add the 
following: “Provided further, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DOROTA ZYTKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2871) 
for the relief of Dorota Zytka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2871 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Dorota Zytka may be classified 
as an eligible orphan within the meaning 
of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Raymond E. and Marry A. Haffke, citizens of 
the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOO YUL KIM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2678) 
for the relief of Joo Yul Kim. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2678 

Be it enacted the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Joo Yul Kim may be classified 
as an eligible orphan within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed on his behalf of 
Mr. and Mrs, Coburn J, Kapka, citizens of 
the United States, pursuant to section 205(b) 
of the Act, subject to all the conditions in 
that section relating to eligible orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 9, at the end of the bill, 
add the following sentence: “Section 205(c) 
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of the Immigration and Nationality Act, re- 
lating to the number of petitions which may 
be approved, shall be inapplicable in this 
case. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARIE MENESHIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3345) 
for the relief of Marie Meneshian. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 3345 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs, Marie Meneshian shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Mrs. Marie Meneshian. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Mrs. Marie Meneshian shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BEVERLY HELEN (SMITH) BOWERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3505) 
for the relief of Beverly Helen (Smith) 
Bowers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3505 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Beverely Helen (Smith) Bowers may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such Act, under such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That, unless 
the beneficiary is entitled to care under chap- 
ter 55 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
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posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided 
further, That this exemption shall apply only 
to a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of Jus. 
tice had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARLO ANTONIO DELUCA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4032) 
for the relief of Carlo Antonio DeLuca. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


FACILITATING THE ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 504) to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H.J. Res. 504 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Woldzimiesz Cielecki may be classified 
as an eligible orphan within the meaning of 
section 101 (b) (1) (E) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in his behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Cielecki, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 205(b) of 
the Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans, 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Woo Soon Kook 
may be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) F) of the 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in his 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. John T. King, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. Section 205(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, relating to the number 
of petitions which may be approved, shall be 
inapplicable in this case. 

Sec. 3. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Bonita Whang 
may be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) F) of the 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by the Reverend and Mrs. Vincent O. 
Licatesi, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Act, subject to 
all the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans. Section 205(c) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, relating to 
the number of petitions which may be ap- 
proved, shall be inapplicable in this case. 

Sec. 4. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Annunzi- 
ata Zingarelli (also known as Pedone) may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her be- 
half by Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Pedone, citi- 
zens of the United States, pursuant to sec- 
tion 205(b) of the Act, subject to all the 
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conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 

Sec. 5. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Soo Bong 
Kim may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in his behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Keith King, citi- 
zens of the United States, pursuant to sec- 
tion 295(b) of the Act, subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. Section 205(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, relating to the number 
of petitions which may be approved, shall be 
inapplicable in this case. 

Sec. 6. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Slovenka 
Perusko may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of a peti- 
tion filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Antonio Rodani, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, 
subject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 

Sec. 7. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Liliana 
Vrchkovska Pandoff may be classified as an 
eligible orphan within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101 (b) (1) C) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and 
Mrs. William S. Pandoff, citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans, 

Sec. 8. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Letizia 
Geta may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs, Domenico Geta, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 

Sec. 9. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Cho Seung 
Man and Kim Chul Hee may be classified as 
eligible orphans within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval 
of petitions filed in their behalf by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Volz, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. Section 205(c) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, re- 
lating to the number of petitions which may 
be approved, shall be inapplicable in this case. 

Sec. 10. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Krystyna 
Horoszko Powell may be classified as an eli- 
gible orphan within the meaning of section 
101 (b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of 
a petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyndall G. Powell, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans, 

Sec. 11. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act Krystyna 
Zielinski may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Zielinski, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 

Sec. 12, In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Despina E. 
Foundoulakis may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of a peti- 
tion filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Nick 
Matheakis, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. + 

Sec. 13. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Lam Chong 
may be classified as an eligible orphan within 
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the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) (F) of 
the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in his behalf by Mr. and Mrs. William Lem, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 

Sec. 14. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Kil Ja Ahn 
may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) 
(F) of the Act, and a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mrs. Clara A. Pope, a citizen of the 
United States, may be approved pursuant to 
the provisions of section 205(b) of the Act, 
subject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 

Sec. 15. For the purposes of sections 203 (a) 
(2) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Juana Brandariz Sanchez shall 
be neld and considered to be the natural- 
born alien daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jose 
Antonio Sanchez, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 16. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Czeslawa 
Podgorska may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Helma, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 

Src. 17. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Severia Cortes 
Naranjo may be classified as an eligible or- 
phan within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of a peti- 
tion filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
fecto Nopasa Naranjo, a citizen of the United 
States and a lawfully resident alien of the 
United States, respectively, pursuant to sec- 
tion 205(b) of the Act, subject to all the con- 
ditions in that section relating to eligible 

hans. 

Sec. 18, In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, George Scar- 
gall may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in his behalf by Mr, and Mrs, Joseph Scar- 
gall, citizens of the United States, pursuant 
to section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all 
the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans. 

Sec. 19. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Carmela Ma- 
caro may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Armond Ma- 
caro, citizens of the United States, pursuant 
to section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all 
the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans. 

SEC. 20. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Yu Bing 
Chuck, Yu Lai Jing, Yu Lai Chun and Yu 
Bing Cheong may be classified as eligible 
orphans within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of petitions 
filed in their behalf by Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
Lee, citizens of the United States, pursuant 
to section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all 
the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans. 

Sec. 21. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Marcia Pa- 
tricia Connell may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) F) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy E. Licorish, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 

Sec, 22, In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Mirjana 
‘Tomas may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
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of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Mark A. Tomas, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 

Sec. 23. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Maria Stella 
Pezzo Calafato may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approvel of a peti- 
tion filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Calafato, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, 
subject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 

Src, 24. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Leonora 
Guevara Villanueva may be classified as an 
eligible orphan within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) F) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and 
Mrs. Benny C. Fajardo, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1, line 3, strike out the name 


“Woldzimiesz” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the name “Wlodzimiesz2”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ROCKY RIVER CO. AND MACY 
LAND CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6442) 
for the relief of Rocky River Co. and 
Macy Land Corp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1390, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


S. 1390 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Rocky River Company and the Macy Land 
Corporation, the sum of $88,729.60, repre- 
senting the amount found by the United 
States Court of Claims in response to S. Res. 
331, Eighty-sixth Congress (congressional 
numbered 7-60, decided January 22, 1965), to 
be equitably due the said Rocky River Com- 
pany and the Macy Land Corporation from 
the United States. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full satisfaction of all claims of 
the said Rocky River Company and the Macy 
Land Corporation against the United States 
for compensation for damages not consid- 
ered or compensated for in & previous settle- 
ment and which were sustained by the said 
Rocky River Company and the Macy Land 
Corporation with respect to certain lands 
owned by them and located in Van Buren 
County, Warren County, and Sequatchie 
County, Tennessee, such lands having been 
leased by the United States for use as an 
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artillery range and left uncleared of unex- 
ploded shells: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
ASHMORE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
ASHMORE: On page 2, line 10: Strike out 
“shells: Provided, That no” and insert: 
“shells. The payment of the amount author- 
ized by this Act shall be conditioned on a 
full and final release executed by the said 
Rocky River Company and the Macy Land 
Corporation forever releasing the United 
States as to any claims by the said Rocky 
River Company and the said Macy Land 
Corporation or their transferees or assigns, 
based upon the condition of the lands re- 
ferred to in this Act or upon any ordnance 
material remaining in that land, or damage 
or injury therefrom, and the release shall 
further provide that the Rocky River Com- 
pany and Macy Land Corporation further 
agree in return for the payment of the 
amount provided in this Act that they will 
assume all liability for injury or damage 
which may result from any ordnance material 
remaining in said land and will indemnify 
and hold harmless the United States for any 
claims asserted by reason of injury or damage 
caused by such ordnance material. No“. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have conferred with the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
ASHMORE] and the gentleman from New 
York concerning this amendment. I be- 
lieve it is a good amendment. It is a 
simple amendment and helps to satisfy a 
decision of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentleman 
for offering the amendment in order to 
protect the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6442) was 
laid on the table. 


RESTORING TO THE HEIRS OF THE 
GRANTOR CERTAIN TRIBAL LAND 

OF THE IOWA TRIBE OF OKLA- 
HOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9041) 
to restore to the heirs of the Indian 
grantor certain tribal land of the Iowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 9041 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That all 
the right, title, and interest of the Iowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma in and to land described 
as the northeast quarter northeast 
quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 15, township 17 north, range 3 east, 
Indian meridian, Oklahoma, containing 2.50 
acres, more or less, a part of the original 
trust allotment of Hy-gro-ahr-chey, de- 
ceased Iowa allottee numbered 28, hereto- 
fore donated by Jack Small Lincoln, a tribal 
member, to the tribe for community bulld- 
ing purposes and no longer used for such pur- 
poses, is hereby declared to be held by the 
United States of America in trust for the 
heirs of the original grantor as follows: 

Kate Murray (Lincoln), an undivided 
three-ninths interest; and Lydia May Lin- 
coln, Abraham Lincoln, Charles Walter Lin- 
coln, Alice Louise Lincoln, Will Rogers Lin- 
coln, and Mary Lucille Lincoln, each an 
undivided one-ninth interest. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO SELL RE- 
SERVED PHOSPHATE INTERESTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN LANDS 
LOCATED IN THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA TO THE RECORD 
OWNERS OF THE SURFACE 
THEREOF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7378) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell reserved phosphate inter- 
ests of the United States in lands located 
in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of bills on the Private Calendar. 


DREW PEARSON’S FALSE COM- 
MENTS ON THE LATE T. ASH- 
TON THOMPSON OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked to read in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 10 an article by 
Drew Pearson in which he maligned our 
beloved deceased colleague, Representa- 
tive T. Ashton Thompson of Louisiana. 

I could not imagine any columnist 
starting a paragraph in this fashion 
about a man who was tragically killed 
and who devoted his life to public serv- 
ice. 

Here is what he said: 

One important part of the Great Society 
program, cleaning up American waterways, 
got.a boost when a Member of Congress was 
killed in a Fourth of July accident on a North 
Carolina throughway. 
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He was Representative T. Ashton Thomp- 
son, who had many fine qualities. In the 
opinion of the big chemical companies, how- 
ever, one of his finest was his opposition 
to cleaning up water pollution. 


Somebody shouid set the record 
straight. Mr. Thompson, our colleague 
on the Committee on Public Works, was 
a fighter for cleaning up water pollu- 
tion. Mr. Thompson joined with the 
gentleman from Florida in getting a bill, 
an amended version of S. 4 on the same 
subject, out of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, which was passed unanimously 
by this House many weeks ago. This 
unanimous vote alone disproves this 
false, below-the-belt charge in Pearson’s 
column. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, my- 
self and others have fought to try to get 
the other body to sit down with us in a 
conference and to settle the differences 
between the two bodies and to get a bill 
before the President that will do the job 
that needs to be done to clean up the 
rivers of America. I, as a Member of 
this body, resent and I say particularly 
in these circumstances, any such impli- 
cation by any columnist in an article 
read throughout this Nation, and I think 
a Member of this body should stand up 
and say so and I am doing so, in the in- 
terests of fair play and setting the rec- 
ord straight now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to compliment my colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida. I could not 
agree more with every word that he said 
about T. A. Thompson, a member of the 
House Committee on Public Works. 
From the very inception of the legisla- 
tion to purify the waters of this country, 
Mr. Thompson has been a leader on the 
committee that started this legislation. 
I would consider him as a dedicated lead- 
er for purifying and cleaning up the 
waters of this country. The falsehood 
that was published in the Washington 
Post under the byline of Drew Pearson 
was an absolute falsehood and a lie be- 
cause Mr. Thompson has had nothing to 
do with the delay on this legislation. We 
have been waiting on the other body to 
ask for a conference and Mr. Thompson 
was to be a member of the conference 
committee on that bill. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the movement for 
the purification of the water and preven- 
tion of pollution of the waters in this 
country lost a good and dedicated friend 
when Mr. Thompson’s life was taken in 
that terrible accident. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. The responsibility in 
my opinion lies with the other body in 
their unwillingness to sit down and dis- 
cuss this legislation and the responsibil- 
ity if we do not have a conference on this 
legislation lies with the other body and 
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certainly not with our departed colleague 
Mr. Thompson. I am for a conference 
and would be ranking Republican con- 
feree. If this is such a must Great So- 
ciety bill, why has it not been brought 
toa conference? 

Mr. FALLON. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN CONSTRUC- 
TION AT MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
HR. 8439, with the Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree with the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause. The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Rivers of South Caro- 
lina, PHILBIN, HÉBERT, PRICE, FISHER, 
Bares, ARENDS, O'KONSKI, and BRAY. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE TO STRENGTHEN AND IM- 
PROVE THE NATIONAL TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5401) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to strengthen and improve the na- 
tional transportation system, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment of 
the Senate thereto, disagree with the 
Senate amendment and request a con- 
ference thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. HARRIS, FRIEDEL, JAR- 
MAN, PICKLE, SPRINGER, DEVINE, and 
CUNNINGHAM. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 184] 

Abbitt Friedel Long, Md 
Ashley Gray cEwen 
Berry Hébert McVicker 
Bonner Hicks ‘orton 
Bow Hol fleld O'Hara, Mich 
Clausen, Holland Pool 

Don H. arman Powell 
Craley Johnson, Okla. Randall 
Diggs Jones, Ala Ryan 
Dole Kee Shriver 
Downing Keogh Thompson, N.J 
Edmondson King, Calif. Todd 


Edwards, Calif. Lindsay 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boces). On this rollcall 395 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
seine under the call were dispensed 

th. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs may sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND 
WELFARE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Welfare of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may be permitted to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL CIGARETTE LABELING 
AND ADVERTISING ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 559) 
to regulate the labeling of cigarettes, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 586) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 559) 
to regulate the labeling of cigarettes, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Fed- 
eral Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act’. 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 2. It is the policy of the Congress, 
and the purpose of this Act, to establish a 
comprehensive Federal program to deal with 
cigarette labeling and advertising with re- 
spect to any relationship between smoking 
and health, whereby— 
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“(1) the public may be adequately in- 
formed that cigarette smoking may be haz- 
ardous to health by inclusion of a warning 
to that effect on each package of cigarettes; 
and 

“(2) commerce and the national economy 
may be (A) protected to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with this declared policy and 
(B) not impeded by diverse, nonuniform, 
and confusing cigarette labeling and adver- 
tising regulations with respect to any rela- 
tionship between smoking and health. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. As used in this Act 

“(1) The term ‘cigarette’ means— 

“(A) any roll of tobacco wrapped in paper 
or in any substance not containing tobacco, 
and 

“(B) any roll of tobacco wrapped in any 
substance containing tobacco which, because 
of its appearance, the type of tobacco used 
in the filler, or its packaging and labeling, is 
likely to be offered to, or purchased by, con- 
sumers as a cigarette described in subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(2) The term ‘commerce’ means (A) 
commerce between any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Wake Island, Midway Islands, King- 
man Reef, or Johnston Island and any place 
outside thereof; (B) commerce between 
points in any State, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Wake 
Island, Midway Islands, Kingman Reef, or 
Johnston Island, but through any place out- 
side thereof; or (C) commerce wholly within 
the District of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Wake Island, Mid- 
way Islands, Kingman Reef, or Johnston 
Island, 

“(3) The term ‘United States’, when used 
in a geographical sense, includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Wake Island, Mid- 
way Islands, Kingman Reef, and Johnston 
Island. 

“(4) The term ‘package’ means a pack, 
box, carton, or container of any kind in 
which cigarettes are offered for sale, sold, 
or otherwise distributed to consumers. 

“(5) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, or any other 
business or legal entity. 

“(6) The term ‘sale or distribution’ in- 
cludes sampling or any other distribution 
not for sale. 

“LABELING 


“Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to manufacture, import, or package for sale 
or distribution within the United States any 
cigarettes the package of which fails to bear 
the following statement: 

“ ‘Caution: Cigarette Smoking May Be Haz- 
ardous to Your Health.’ 


Such statement shall be located in a con- 
spicuous place on every cigarette package 
and shall appear in conspicuous and legible 
type in contrast by typography, layout, or 
color with other printed matter on the 
package. 

“PREEMPTION 

“Sec. 5. (a) No statement relating to 
smoking and health, other than the state- 
ment required by section 4 of this Act, shall 
be required on any cigarette package. 

“(b) No statement relating to smoking 
and health shall be required in the adver- 
tising of any cigarettes the packages of which 
are labeled in conformity with the provisions 
of this Act. 

“(c) Except as is otherwise provided in 
subsections (a) and (b), nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to limit, restrict, 
expand, or otherwise affect, the authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission with respect 
to unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
the advertising of cigarettes, nor to affirm or 
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deny the Federal Trade Commission's hold- 
ing that it has the authority to issue trade 
regulation rules or to require an affirmative 
statement in any cigarette advertisement. 

“(d)(1) The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall transmit a report to 
the Congress not later than eighteen months 
after the effective date of this Act, and an- 
nually thereafter, concerning (A) current 
information on the health consequences of 
smoking and (B) such recommendations for 
legislation as he may deem appropriate. 

“(2) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
transmit a report to the Congress not later 
than eighteen months after the effective 
date of this Act, and annually thereafter, 
concerning (A) the effectiveness of cigarette 
labeling, (B) current practices and methods 
of cigarette advertising and promotion, and 
(C) such recommendations for legislation as 
it may deem appropriate. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTY 

“Src. 6. Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall on conviction thereof be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000. 


“INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 7. The several district courts of the 
United States are invested with jurisdiction, 
for cause shown, to prevent and restrain vio- 
lations of this Act upon the application of 
the Attorney General of the United States 
acting through the several United States 
attorneys in their several districts. 

“CIGARETTES FOR EXPORT 


“Src. 8. Packages of cigarettes manufac- 
tured, imported, or packaged (1) for export 
from the United States or (2 )for delivery to 
a vessel or aircraft, as supplies, for consump- 
tion beyond the jurisdiction of the internal 
revenue laws of the United States shall be 
exempt from the requirements of this Act, 
but such exemptions shall not apply to ciga- 
rettes manufactured, imported, or packaged 
for sale or distribution to members or units 
of the Armed Forces of the United States lo- 
cated outside of the United States. 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 9. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the other provisions 
of this Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

“TERMINATION OF PROVISIONS AFFECTING REGU- 
LATION OF ADVERTISING 

“Sec. 10. The provisions of this Act which 
affect the regulation of advertising shall 
terminate on July 1, 1969, but such termina- 
tion shall not be construed as limiting, ex- 
panding, or otherwise affecting the jurisdic- 
tion or authority which the Federal Trade 
Commission or any other Federal agency had 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

"Sec, 11. This Act shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1966.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

Oren Harris, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
LEO W. O'BRIEN, 
Horace R. KORNEGAY, 
WILLIAM SPRINGER, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN PASTORE, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
Howard W. CANNON, 
MAURINE B, NEUBERGER, 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
Norris COTTON, 
THRUSTON B, MORTON, 
Huck Scorr, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 559) to regulate the 
labeling of cigarettes, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment was in the nature 
of a substitute for the Senate bill, The 
Senate recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House, with an amend- 
ment which is a substitute for both the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
major differences between the Senate bill 
and the House amendment thereto are set 
forth below, together with the action taken 
at the conference (except for incidental 
changes made necessary by reason of agree- 
ments reached by the conferees and minor 
and clarifying changes). 

The House amendment made certain find- 
ings (sec. 2) and set forth a declaration of 
policy (sec. 3). The Senate bill had no com- 
parable provisions. The conference substi- 
tute adopts the declaration of policy of the 
House bill. 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
contained different definitions of the term 
“cigarette.” The definition used in the con- 
ference substitute is the definition of the 
term which appears in section 5702 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
by section 808(a) of the Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-44). 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
had definitions of the term “United States” 
which differed only in form. The conference 
substitute adopts the House version, 

The Senate bill did not contain a defini- 
tion of “commerce.” The House amendment 
did. The conference substitute contains the 
definition of “commerce” contained in the 
House amendment, 

Under the Senate bill, the statement “Cau- 
tion: Cigarette Smoking May Be Hazardous 
to Your Health.” was required to be located 
on the front or back panel of every cigarette 
package and to appear in conspicuous and 
legible type in contrast by typography, lay- 
out, or color with other printed matter on the 
package. The House amendment required 
that the statement appear on a side panel 
of the individual pack, in print contrasting 
to the background, in not less than 10-point 
type on a 12-point body, The House version 
had slightly differing requirements as to the 
type used in printing the statement on con- 
tainers other than the individual pack. The 
conference substitute requires that the state- 
ment be located in a conspicuous place on 
every cigarette package and that it appear in 
conspicuous and legible type in contrast by 
typography, layout, or color with other print- 
ed matter on the package. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provided that no statement with re- 
spect to smoking and health would be re- 
quired in the advertising of any cigarettes 
which were packaged in conformity with the 
provisions of the legislation. The Senate bill, 
however, provided that this prohibition 
would be effective only for the 3-year period 
beginning on the effective date of the legisla- 
tion. The House version contained no such 
limitation of time. The conference substi- 
tute provides that the provisions of the legis- 
lation which affect the regulation of advertis- 
ing shall terminate on July 1, 1969, but that 
such termination shall not be construed as 
limiting, expanding, or otherwise affecting 
the jurisdiction or authority which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or any other Federal 
agency had prior to the date of enactment 
of this legislation. 

It is the expectation of the conferees that 
before July 1, 1969, on the basis of all avail- 
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able information, including that contained 
in reports submitted, as required by this leg- 
islation, by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Congress will reexamine the 
subject matter covered by this legislation. 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
contained differing language relating to the 
authority of the Federal Trade Commission 
with respect to false or misleading cigarette 
advertising. The conference substitute pro- 
vides that except for the prohibitions ap- 
plicable to cigarette advertising, nothing in 
this legislation shall be construed to limit, 
restrict, expand, or otherwise affect the au- 
thority of the Federal Trade Commission. 
with respect to unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in the advertising of cigarettes, nor 
to affirm or deny the Commission’s holding 
that it has the authority to issue trade regu- 
lation rules or to require an affirmative state- 
ment in any cigarette advertising. 

The Senate bill would have required a re- 
port from the Federal Trade Commission 
(acting in cooperation with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare) relating 
to certain matters. Such a report would be 
transmitted to the Congress not later than 
18 months after the effective date of the leg- 
islation and annually thereafter. The House 
amendment had no provisions for such re- 
ports. The conference substitute provides 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall transmit a report to the Con- 
gress not later than 18 months after the 
effective date of the legislation, and annually 
thereafter, concerning (1) current informa- 
tion on the health consequences of smoking, 
and (2) such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as he may deem appropriate; and pro- 
vides that the Federal Trade Commission 
shall transmit a report to the Congress at 
the same intervals concerning (1) the effec- 
tiveness of cigarette labeling, (2) current 
practices and methods of cigarette advertis- 
ing and promotion, and (3) such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it may deem 
appropriate. 

For a person violating the provisions of 
the legislation, the Senate bill provided a 
fine of not more than $100,000, the House 
amendment provided a fine of not more than 
$10,000. The conference substitute adopts 
the House version in this respect. 

Under the Senate bill, its provisions would 
have taken effect 120 days after enactment. 
The House amendment would have become 
effective 180 days after enactment. The con- 
ference substitute provides that this legisla- 
tion shall take effect on January 1, 1966. 

OREN Harris, 


WALTER ROGERS, 
LEO W. O'BRIEN, 
Horace R. KORNEGAY, 
WILLIAM 9 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the action of 
the House, your conferees have met with 
the conferees of the other body and after 
meeting for 2 days and after consider- 
able discussion, we have agreed and bring 
back to you the conference report which 
has just been read into the RECORD. 

I want it understood by every Member 
of this body, Mr. Speaker, just what the 
situation is and what your conferees 
could do under the rules. In the first 
place, I felt as I know other members of 
the conference committee did that it was 
our primary duty and responsibility to 
uphold the decision of this House inso- 
far as we could. 
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We did discuss the matter of cigarette 
advertising and the labeling of every 
package of cigarettes and all the related 
matter involved in the bill at length. I 
can assure you that the conferees on the 
part of both the House and Senate gave 
careful and extensive deliberation to this 
subject matter. I think, Mr. Speaker, we 
bring to you a conference report that 
should be adopted by this House. 

This is a highly sensitive and emo- 
tional problem and it has been ever since 
the submission of the report of the spe- 
cial advisory committee established by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare some time ago. This sub- 
ject matter has had a lot of attention. 
We have given days and days of hearings, 
discussion, and deliberation to it. There 
is a great deal involved here. Primarily 
we must take into consideration the 
health of the people. However, the peo- 
ple of the Nation have a responsibility in 
a country where the people are educated. 
Since literacy has reached the degree 
that it has, it behooves us to let the 
American people use their best judgment 
and for us to do the best we can with 
an emotional problem such as this. I 
trust this will work in the best interest of 
all our people. 

I think your conferees in carrying out 
the mandate of the House of Representa- 
tives have accomplished this objective 
insofar as possible, 

Mr. Speaker, let me make this very 
plain. The bill that passed the House of 
Representatives and the bill that passed 
the other body insofar as requiring 
health warnings on every package of 
cigarettes are precisely and exactly the 
same word for word. So your conferees 
did not have any responsibility on this 
particular point. Contrary to some of 
the rumors that have been going around, 
this bill requires a health warning on 
every package of cigarettes that is dis- 
tributed for sale in the United States 
and territories. 

The objective of the bill, to start with, 
was to carry out one of the recommenda- 
tions of the report of the Advisory Com- 
mission, which was that the health haz- 
ard should receive official recognition. 
We have required a health warning on 
every package. 

Some people would have us believe, 
from the reports I have seen, that it was 
the purpose of the bill to prevent any 
such warning. That is not a fact. 

There were several differences between 
the House and Senate versions. 

Both provide for a prohibition against 
warning in advertising. We took the 
Senate provision with reference to ad- 
vertising, except that the time during 
which it would be effective was increased 
by 6 months. They had a 3-year lim- 
itation on the action which could be 
taken by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on advertising. That would have 
expired January 1, 1969. 

We have run into such situations be- 
fore, when laws expire on the Ist of 
January. The reasoning behind the ac- 
tion of the conferees was that if we 
made it July 1, 1969, Congress would be 
in session, and would have the 6 months 
to consider the matter, if it decided any 
further action were required. For that 
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reason, instead of taking the limitation 
on an indefinite time which was pro- 
vided in the House bill, we accepted the 
Senate amendment with the additional 
6 months. 

As Members will see from page 6 of the 
conference report, during that time it 
is expected the Congress will again have 
an opportunity to review this entire 
matter, to see whether any further leg- 
islation is required. I was quite im- 
pressed with the position of Senator 
NEUBERGER on this subject. It is felt 
that the scientists and technicians, the 
research people in this field, will no doubt 
come up with some new information. 
There may be a breakthrough. Then 
the whole matter can be reviewed and it 
could then be determined on the basis 
of what is best for the health of the 
people of the Nation and for the interest 
of all of our people. I believe that is 
a sensible and sound approach. 

Otherwise there is only one issue which 
should be mentioned. The other six or 
seven issues are mostly minor in nature. 

With reference to the placing of the 
notice on the package, we provided that 
it should be in a conspicuous place and 
in conspicuous print on every package 
of cigarettes. 

On the findings and declaration of 
policy, we omitted the findings but re- 
tained the declaration of policies. 

The definition of “cigarette” was 
agreed to on the basis of utilizing the 
definition which was recently enacted 
in an amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. We believed that to be a 
reasonable and practical approach to 
this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, that covers the action 
of the conferees on this problem, which 
is a very important one, as we recognize. 

I ask that the conferees be upheld in 
their action, for I believe we have done 
the best we could under the circum- 
stances on behalf of the House and the 
House position. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, this bill should be 
defeated by rejecting this conference 
report. The conference report refiects 
improvement over the bill, unfortunate- 
ly passed by this House just a few weeks 
ago, but neither the bill nor the con- 
ference report, as it has emerged, serves 
a single legitimate public need. If the 
objective here is better to protect the 
American public, an intelligent public— 
a concerned public—then let us examine 
how we are proposing to do it. 

First, implicit in the bill, whether you 
take the conference version, the version 
from the other body, or the one which 
the House passed, is a finding that smok- 
ing may be dangerous to your health. 
Now that is hardly a startling finding, 
but the objective, so we are told, is to 
give warning and, having forthrightly 
made that finding, we then in whispered 
tones warn who? We warn the man or 
woman who is already hooked—those 
citizens who are every day concerned 
with trying, in the great majority of in- 
stances, to stop or cut down on their 
own personal consumption of cigarettes. 
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These people know that it may be in- 
jurious to their health. It worries them 
all day and perhaps it adds to their 
consumption. There is not a shadow of 
doubt in their minds but what it may 
be injurious to their health. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes, I will be very happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. What kind of a label 
do you want to put on there? A skull 
and bones? 

Mr. MOSS. If you will be patient, I 
will tell you. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have been waiting. 

Mr. MOSS. I do not care what kind 
you put on the package. I am not con- 
cerned about fellows like me who have 
smoked for years. They are as smart as 
Iam and they know what they are risk- 
ing. I am concerned about the young 
men and women of this Nation who may 
not be fully informed. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for 1 more minute? 

Mr. MOSS. Les, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. You quit smoking and 
you want everybody else to quit smoking. 

Mr. MOSS. I do not know whether I 
have quit or not. I have tried to do it 
before and I laid off for a short period 
and got back into the habit. I cannot 
guarantee anyone, least of all myself. I 
know how difficult it is, and I know how 
much concern a person has about it. 
However, I am concerned about the 
young men and women of this Nation, 
that they should be adequately informed 
as to the hazards. I want them tc know 
in a forthright fashion. To put it on the 
package adds nothing. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I would like 
to ask the gentleman how much tobacco 
he grows in his District? 

Mr. MOSS. I do not grow a single 
bit of it but I have industries that share 
in this lush advertising melon which 
goes to a quarter of a billion dollars each 
year. I am not understating the eco- 
nomic significance of tobacco, but on 
that basis of justification, we cannot be 
critical of some of the countries of the 
Far East who continue to maintain a 
traffic in certain drugs which are out- 
lawed in this country, because they con- 
tribute to the economy of those countries. 
That is not the question. We have made 
the finding in this legislation that it is 
hazardous and we have said here by an 
act of Congress, if it becomes law, that it 
is sufficiently hazardous to warn the 
people. So, really, the only issue before 
us is how do we most effectively warn? 
By stripping the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. of every bit of authority it has? 
By stripping the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of any authority it might 
have? 

By taking from your State and my 
State any authority they might have? 
By taking from my city or my county 
where we have responsible public health 
officials every bit of authority that they 
have? Because we lay down the abso- 
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lute fiat that no other warning may be 
required and only here in this House, 
with the concurrence of the other body, 
can we change the innocuous, the mean- 
ingless requirement that is going to be 
put on the package in an inconspicuous 
manner. . 

I have heard all the discussions as to 
whether or not smoking is good or bad 
for you. I recognize that there is great 
divergence of opinion. But I know, as 
the ladies and gentlemen of this House 
know, that my friends who have come 
up with heart attacks have been told to 
stop smoking. Maybe there is no rea- 
son for it. 

I know, as you know, that my friends 
who haye come up with evidence of em- 
physema have been told to stop smoking. 
I had a relative who came up with lung 
cancer. They did not tell him to stop 
smoking. I assume they thought it 
would be a useless gesture. 

We have a very solemn responsibility 
here to every person we represent, but 
most of all our responsibility goes to the 
young men and women of the United 
States. Statistically we know that 4,000 
of them start smoking each and every 
day. What responsible action as a gov- 
ernment have we taken to alert them to 
the hazards upon which they embark? 
And we are going to try to kid ourselves 
that we have met our responsibility by 
putting the smoker, only the smoker, on 
notice, that when you open this pack— 
and God knows you are going to open it, 
and you take out that cigarette, we hope 
you see the notice that it may be hazard- 
ous—the notice on its back or its bot- 
tom or its side. But we are not going to 
alert you by any other means. 

We are going to strip every other 
agency, every other jurisdiction, Federal, 
State, or local, of the right to do that 
which we are too timid to do. I do not 
think, if that is our course, that we meet 
our responsibility, that we fulfill the de- 
mands that the American public has the 
right to make on us. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to my colleague 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will the gentle- 
man make clear what is the result of 
defeating the conference report today? 

Mr. MOSS. If no legislation is passed, 
then the orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission will become effective, notice 
will be required, and the industry, which 
maintains the Commission is without 
authority, can go into an appropriate 
court and test the authority of that Com- 
mission to spell out a requirement on 
labeling and a notice on advertising, and 
we will be further ahead. We achieve 
absolutely nothing in a positive, in a con- 
structive sense by adopting either the bill 
we passed and sent to the other body or 
the bill the other body passed and sent 
to us, or the compromise contained in 
this conference report. I hope it is 
defeated. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yleld 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the House should be advised that the 
conference report, after having been 
agreed to by the conferees, was adopted 
by the other body, and the conferees 
have been dismissed. This then presents 
to the House of Representatives this 
question of whether or not this confer- 
ence report will be adopted in the House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, in further response to the 
question asked by the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]: What would happen should the 
Congress do nothing about the Federal 
Trade Commission's announced inten- 
tion? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our colleagues 
know that in order to comply with the 
provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act a great deal of time will be 
required. 

Furthermore, after the administrative 
procedures have been followed, there 
will be lengthy litigation. It was con- 
ceded even by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it would be anywhere from 
2 to 5 years before a final decision could 
be obtained. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, if this con- 
ference report is not agreed to, we can 
expect that it will be 2 years, 3 years, or 
even longer before anything in the way 
of a warning can be required on ciga- 
rette packages, 

On the other hand, if this conference 
report is adopted, then beginning Jan- 
uary 1 of next year every package of 
cigarettes will be required to have on 
the label a warning as to a health hazard 
which is incurred in smoking. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the alterna- 
tives thus will be of cigarette labeling 
becoming effective January 1 of this year 
or postponing this action for 2 years, 3 
years, or perhaps longer. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is highly 
important that we are going to let the 
American people know that there is a 
hazard here and put it on every package 
of cigarettes. Therefore, we must ap- 
prove this conference report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I believe we ought to pin down exactly 
what the other body has done and then 
what we have done in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as well as what are the 
major differences involved. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill was pend- 
ing before our committee in executive 
session, I thought that it got about as 
thorough discussion as any bill during 
the 15 years that I have served on this 
committee. 

May I say to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss], that he made some very fine con- 
tributions, as did the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. Speaker, we finally had to resolve, 
what are we going to do, or are we going 
to do anything today? 

The first thing with which we were 
faced was whether or not we were going 
to have an opportunity to do something 
constructive, something constructive on 
this now; not a year from now, 2 years 
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from now, 3 years from now, 4 years from 
now or 5 years from now. In other words, 
are we going to be able to do anything 
constructive on this matter in 1965? 

Mr. Speaker, it was my conclusion that 
unless we passed some bill on which the 
House and the other body could agree 
this summer, we were not going to have 
any label or any warning to young peo- 
ple until this matter was litigated be- 
tween the cigarette industry and the 
Federal Trade Commission which was 
bound to be years from now. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the distinguished 
gentleman from California pointed out 
the fact that we had a responsibility, and 
I know that he feels very strongly about 
this. I felt just as strongly. I was not 
satisfied with all of this, may I say, and 
I could name any number on both sides 
of the aisle that were not satisfied with 
exactly what you have pending before 
you here today. But I, and they still felt, 
in spite of the fact that this was not 
everything we wanted, it was better than 
not coming up with some legislation in 
1965. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In spite of the fact 
that we were not satisfied, we did feel 
we had a responsibility now to do some- 
thing about labeling of cigarettes so that 
the children at least in this country 
would have some warning in 1965. 

The gentleman from California has 
said it is not the warning he wanted. He 
may be right. But this was the only 
warning we could agree on. Are we to 
say we do not want any warning, because 
we cannot get the warning each of us 
wants. Am I to say because I did not 
get the one I want there shall not be 
any legislation in this field? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Is there any legal 
significance either for the manufacturer 
or user by way of presumption or other- 
wise because this warning is placed by 
law on a package of cigarettes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. For injury? 

Mr. FASCELL. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not believe 
there is anything in this bill that would 
have anything to do with what the gen- 
tleman from Florida suggests. 

Mr. FASCELL. If a smoker is injured 
as a result of smoking, and there is a 
warning required by law that smoking 
may be injurious to health, does that 
waive or create a legal presumption or 
defense in a personal injury suit because 
of the use of the article notwithstanding 
the warning? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam not sufficiently 
a lawyer in Federal Trade Commission 
practices to be able to advise the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FASCELL. The legislative record 
makes it clear that passage of this law 
and compliance by the manufacturer in 
no way affects the right to raise the de- 
fense of “assumption or risk” and the 
legal requirement for such a defense to 
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prevail; nor does it shift the burden of 
proof, nor could it be considered a legal 
or factual bar to the plaintiff user. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would like to ask the 
able gentleman whether the limitation 
upon the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission which appears to be con- 
tained in section 5(c) would prevent the 
Federal Trade Commission from stop- 
ping a cigarette manufacturing company 
advertising on TV or otherwise that, as a 
matter of fact, cigarette smoking is not 
injurious to one’s health? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to answer that. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question is, Is there 
any authority left to deal with advertis- 
ing that there is no health hazard? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. In view of the 
limitation of the authority of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in this field which 
is prescribed by this act, if enacted, if a 
cigarette company or all of them felt 
that they desire to counteract this 
warning Congress has required to be 
placed on the package, and they should 
develop an extensive advertising pro- 
gram that there was no responsible evi- 
dence, no authentic evidence, no con- 
vineing evidence that smoking is hazard- 
ous to health, would the Federal Trade 
Commission have authority to prevent 
that kind of advertising program? 

Mr. HARRIS. In the conference re- 
port we provide that the Federal Trade 
Commission has no authority to require 
a health warning in advertising, but as 
it was carefully explained during con- 
sideration of the bill on the floor of the 
House, that this did not include decep- 
tive practices or false advertising. We 
did not in any way intend to restrict the 
Federal Trade Commission in carrying 
out its duties and responsibilities under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act on 
false and deceptive advertising. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would it then be a legal 
matter to be determined in the court if 
the Federal Trade Commission asserted 
the power to proscribe such advertising, 
as to whether it was deceptive or not? 

Mr. HARRIS. It would be within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the first place to make a 
determination as to whether or not this 
advertising was false or misleading. If 
the Federal Trade Commission deter- 
mined that it was, it may move in to 
prevent such advertising. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does that not assume 
that it would be a fact that cigarette 
smoking is injurious to health as the 
predicate for such action by the Federal 
Trade Commission; would it not be said 
that the Congress has taken a position 
far short of that by saying that cigarette 
smoking may be injurious or may be 
hazardous to health? 

Mr. HARRIS. The facts as developed 
by the committee and as obtained from 
scientists and medical people who have 
gone into this matter and studied it 
over a period of years is that there are 
those, people with outstanding back- 
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ground and good reputation, who claim 
that is a fact. There are those with 
equally outstanding reputations in this 
field who claim it is not a fact and they 
showed us pictures, extensive pictures 
as to how it was not a fact. 

So I am not in a position to say 
whether or not the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would be able to sustain a posi- 
tion of this kind or not. I think it 
would have to develop the facts in order 
to determine whether or not it is an 
actual health hazard. There is no ques- 
tion that the evidence is conflicting. 

Mr. PEPPER. May we, then, make it 
a part of the legislative history of this 
matter that the able chairman is saying 
it is not intended by the authors of this 
act that the Federal Trade Commission 
would be prevented from making such an 
assertion and letting the matter be de- 
termined in the court? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to the 
gentleman, we have made that explicit 
in the conference report and I would re- 
fer the gentleman to the report. We do 
not intend by this report to change the 
present authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission in any way one way or the 
other. 

Mr. PEPPER. And the Federal Trade 
Commission could act in that situation? 

Mr. HARRIS. If they have the au- 
thority to act today, they would have the 
authority to act under this legislation. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able chair- 
man, and I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois for permitting us to 
clear up this point for the record. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
at the point a few minutes ago on the 
question of what is our responsibility 
today, in 1965? Those of you who feel 
so strongly about this and who might on 
a rollcall vote vote against it, I think 
that is your privilege. But I say as a 
practical matter, if you do there will not 
be labels put upon any cigarette package 
until this litigation is finally adjudicated 
in a court of law, 2 to 5 years away. 

I think we have a responsibility even 
though we may not agree with every- 
thing that is in this conference report. 
We have a responsibility to the young 
people of this country to say now in the 
summer of 1965 that we are giving them 
a warning with reference to the danger 
in cigarette smoking. I think that is our 
responsibility today. I say to those who 
have their doubts—please think of what 
is going to happen if we do not pass any 
legislation today. 

I would like to refer to two other 
things very briefly. The label provision 
that was adopted Sy the House and the 
label provision that was adopted by the 
Senate are identical. There is no differ- 
ence and may I read it to you. The 
wording is as follows: “Caution: Ciga- 
rette smoking may be hazardous to your 
health.” 

In the conference we agreed on this. 
This was because it was identical in both 
Houses and as you well know when you 
go to conference you cannot vary any- 
thing which is identical in both bills. 

The second matter had to do with a 
termination, In the House bill we had 
no termination date. In the Senate bill 
there was a termination date. May I say 
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we do not mean because there is a ter- 
mination date, which happens to be July 
1, 1969, that we do not intend to do any- 
thing about this at that time. If I am 
here in July 1969 I want to take a look 
at this and if something else is required, 
I will do my best to get it. But this was 
the best thing we could get insofar as a 
review was concerned. 

If you are talking about the realities 
of the bill, in my opinion those are the 
two pieces of meat in this legislation. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not true that 
an order by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, once made, would become effective, 
and any litigation concerning it would 
not lift the effectiveness of the order 
until a court ordered the reversal of the 
order itself; and, therefore, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could take action 
immediately? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not true, as 
a matter of fact or procedure in Federal 
Trade Commission matters. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is the gentleman 
sure? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe I am safe 
in saying that is not the law. Such 
orders of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are, as a matter of course, stayed 
until the matter is fully adjudicated in a 
court of law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It certainly is the 
law with respect to the cease and desist 
orders of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, with which I am familiar. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In certain orders of 
the Food and Drug Administration the 
gentleman is correct. In this case I feel 
sure he is not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Arkansas, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, for yielding me this time. 

Primarily I should like to address my- 
self to procedure and alternatives. The 
impression is left that there cannot be 
prompt action unless this conference re- 
port is adopted. The impression is left 
that action by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which we are supposed to be- 
lieve is the only other alternative, would 
take from 2 to 5 years. Obviously, this 
is ridiculous on the surface. There is 
another alternative. 

The great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is perfectly capa- 
ble of reconvening and bringing out an- 
other bill. 

Just because the committee was able to 
get through this House of Representa- 
tives on a certain Tuesday a piece of 
legislation which it agreed upon, when 
the only person who opposed the legis- 
lation strongly enough to sign a minority 
report was known to be away and un- 
able to return 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the chair- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would not let the 
statement the gentleman made go un- 
challenged, so far as I am concerned. As 
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chairman of the committee, the leader- 
ship asked me to be ready. I did not 
know that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss] was not here. I can assure 
the gentleman from Missouri that had I 
known he was not present I would have 
said so and suggested the bill not be 
called up at that time. 

Mr. BOLLING. I accept the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

The fact remains that the bill did come 
up and it was debated in the absence of 
the person on the committee who most 
strongly opposed the bill. 

As to how that happened, I made no 
accusation, I state a fact. That is a 
fact. 

I state a further fact. I understand 
that the gentleman from California had 
been advised, as was I, it was probable 
that the bill would come up on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. I was advised by a 
competent source that it would come up 
on the following Thursday. 

I believe the best thing this House can 
do, in the interest of the American public 
and especially the interests of the young- 
er members of the American public, is to 
defeat the conference report and let the 
process begin over. 

I agree entirely with what the gentle- 
man from California has said in his very 
excellent statement. The people who 
buy packs of cigarettes buy them because 
they are going tosmoke them. They are, 
as he said, “already hooked.” 

Regardless of all the colloquies and all 
the discussions, what we have in this bill 
is a preemption. The language should be 
read. Section 5(a) says: 

No statement relating to smoking and 
health, other than the statement required by 
section 4 of this Act, shall be required on 
any cigarette package. 


My State may decide it wants to, but 
it could not. The same would be true of 
all States. 

No statement relating to smoking and 
health shall be required in the advertising 
of any cigarettes the packages of which are 
1 conformity with the provisions of 

ot. 


That language is clear. This preempts 
the right of any entity, of any govern- 
ment, to decide for itself, “What about 
cigarettes?” 

I believe that for those reasons we 
should clearly defeat this conference re- 
port. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. There might be one 
consoling factor in the adoption of the 
conference report. By virtue of the lan- 
guage being required as a result of the 
law, it would raise the presumption that 
every company that makes and distrib- 
utes this process does so with knowledge. 
If that is true, it would redound to the 
begets of a plaintiff bringing an injury 
suit. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I want to have 
the record clear. I came in the Chamber 
recently and I wonder if the gentleman 
was criticizing the leadership for pro- 
graming the bill? 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman criti- 
cized no one, but stated some facts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The facts are 
that the bill was programed. There was 
no knowledge, and I had no knowledge 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss] was away. The bill was pro- 
gramed in the regular way. I was ad- 
vised while the bill was under considera- 
tion the last day that he was trying to 
get back from abroad and it was ex- 
pected his plane would arrive in time. I 
do not want to get into any controversy 
on it but any intimation, directly or in- 
directly, that this bill was not programed 
in the proper way is something that I 
could not stand in this Chamber and let 
anyone get away with. 

Mr. BOLLING. I would like to say to 
the Speaker that I stated a set of facts. 
I did not draw any conclusions but I 
stated the facts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield the gentleman 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
intended to indulge in a controversy over 
my absence, which I might have. It was 
my first absence overseas in 10 years. I 
am very regular in my attendance in this 
House. However, I would have been here 
on Tuesday had I not been told by a very 
responsible Member of the leadership 
that the bill would come up on Wednes- 
day or Thursday, and probably Thurs- 
day, and I use the precise words of that 
gentleman. I am not one to absent my- 
self and then cry over the consequences. 
I would have been here had I not had 
assurance to the contrary. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. With reference to 
a previous discussion, I have checked 
with the General Counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission who informs me that 
an order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion remains in force during litigation 
unless specifically stayed by a court order. 
So the Federal Trade Commission would 
not be completely helpless, shall I say, 
in the matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

First let me say that the experience 
has been in the major regulatory agen- 
cies over which we have jurisdiction that 
when an order is promulgated by a reg- 
ulatory agency and an appeal is taken 
from it, then customarily the order is 
stayed until the litigation has been con- 
cluded. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.COOLEY. That is the observation 
I wanted to make. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the record and 
that is generally true throughout. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KorneGay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, first 
I want to commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for the wonderful job which 
he has done through two long and tedi- 
ous hearings on this subject matter and 
to commend him on the job he has done 
in steering this legislation through the 
House and up to the point where it has 
arrived today. I want to say that I at- 
tended virtually every session of those 
two long and tedious hearings and lis- 
tened to the many, many witnesses that 
testified in connection with this bill we 
have before us now. I was one of the 
conferees and I say to you that I do not 
like the conference report myself, but I 
am going to support it and urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. I come from 
the State that makes about 62 percent 
of the cigarettes that are made in this 
country. I say this although most of 
you know it, but I would like to empha- 
size it because my district, my State, and 
our Nation have a great interest in this 
particular piece of legislation. 

I take the position that I do not like 
all of the conference report because I 
think the House had a much better bill. 
It was a sounder bill. It was a bill that 
was in accordance with the present law. 
I say to you that in my opinion the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission does not have 
the authority to do what it did in this 
instance. There is legal authority for 
my statement, in a well written and well 
documented Law Review article from the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School 
last December, which draws a distinc- 
tion between “informative” and “correc- 
tive” advertising insofar as the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission is 
concerned. 

I wish that all of you here could read 
this article. I wish that all of you here 
had read the full committee hearings 
on this subject matter. And while there 
is a great controversy raging I say to 
you that the preponderance of the evi- 
dence, in fact the great preponderance of 
the evidence presented to our committee 
was to the effect that the report of the 
Surgeon General was not as conclusive, 
was not as strong and was not as con- 
vincing as many were first led to believe, 
In fact, it is inconclusive and contra- 
dictory. 

There appeared in this morning's Wall 
Street Journal an editorial quoting one 
of the great medical experts of the coun- 
try, Dr. Joseph Berkson of the Mayo 
Clinic, in which he noted that “huge 
blunders have been made with the uncrit- 
ical use of statistics,” and said that the 
committee’s studies were not based on 
true random samples—he was talking 
about the Surgeon General’s committee. 
He said that the followup procedures 
were inadequate. He also pointed out 
that there was almost total absence of 
clinical or pathological—as opposed to 
statistical—evidence in the controversy 
over smoking’s effects. 
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Many outstanding experts in the 
medical field of this country have chal- 
lenged the Surgeon General’s report. 
There is a great controversy here. Mem- 
bers of Congress, including myself, have 
tried to get money authorized and have 
bills passed for research into this area. 
This is a vital area. This is of serious 
consequence to the health of our people 
and I am very much interested in the 
health of our people. 

It is also of great importance to the 
economy of this Nation—yes, to the State 
of North Carolina, but also to the entire 
Nation. 

My good friend from California, and I 
respect him, and I know his feelings on 
this subject, but I say to you and I say 
to him that if he feels as strongly about 
it as he seems to do, that cigarettes are 
doing a great damage, he ought to in- 
troduce and support a bill that would out- 
law the sale, the use, and the possession 
of cigarettes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield. 

Mr MOSS. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is a realist. I know how very 
desperate the situation would be even to 
schedule the matter for hearing at this 


e. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I appreciate the 
gentleman's remarks. 

Now, with reference to getting to the 
youth of the country. Do you know that 
in 47 of the 50 States it is illegal to sell 
cigarettes to minors, that in 21 of those 
States it is unlawful for minors to use or 
even possess cigarettes, that in only 3 
States—Wisconsin, Louisiana, and Geor- 
gia—there is no legal prohibition in their 
State statutes against the use of ciga- 
rettes? 

This prohibition by the States of sale to 
minors is a far greater deterrent to usage 
of cigarettes by our youth than the label- 
ing of advertising which some seem to 
want so desperately. 

The truth of the matter is, if the FTC 
or the Congress were to force warnings 
on advertising, it would for all practical 
purposes stop cigarette advertising alto- 
gether—another $250 million blow to our 
economy. 

But, aside from the matter of economy, 
the question here today is much broader. 
We are here to decide if a major em- 
ployer and tax producer is to be convicted 
on flimsy and inconclusive testimony. 
To do more than what this bill sets out 
to do would not be corrective, but would 
be punitive. 

Today, we pick on tobacco, what com- 
modity will be next? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, I am somewhat surprised at 
this late attack on a report from our 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had this matter 
under consideration for some time. Our 
committee is composed of 33 Members of 
this House of Representatives. I am not 
asmoker. We do not raise tobacco in my 
district. However, I did sit through all of 
the hearings, and I believe the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
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Arkansas [Mr. Harris], will verify the 
fact that I was probably there almost 
continuously. I heard all of the evidence 
that was presented. Then we went into 
executive session in an effort to try to 
work out a bill, which we did mark up. 

Mr. Speaker, when we finally consid- 
ered this bill in committee there was not 
even a request for a rollcall vote on the 
bill. There is no record rollcall vote. 
When we considered the bill on the floor 
on this “famous Tuesday” which they 
mention, you had before you the commit- 
tee report, and there was only 1 Mem- 
ber out of 33 that even filed a report 
against the bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if there was other 
opposition that might have appeared 
that day, it did not show up. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, we cannot tell 
who is on these trips to Europe or who is 
not, because you look at Drew Pearson’s 
column and if they are not mentioned, 
then you assume that they are here. 
There was no mention made in Drew 
Pearson’s column that the gentleman 
from California, my colleague, was 
away from this country. So we had no 
knowledge that he was away. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman has made 
a statement that is not according to fact. 
I do not have to let you know that I am 
away. I went to the appropriate Mem- 
ber of the leadership and informed him 
of my contemplated absence and deter- 
mined the schedule proposed for this 
House. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thought Drew 
Pearson was the authority on that. 

Mr.MOSS. Why do you not deal with 
the issues contained in the bill and not 
with the personalities or members of the 
committee? It would be much more con- 
structive. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thought Drew 
Pearson was the one who gave us infor- 
mation on who was on trips overseas. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you Members have 
had the benefit of the counsel of 32 of 
the 33 members of this committee and I 
would say it would be rather inappro- 
priate at this time, after we have gone 
through a long period of hearings, a long 
period in executive sessions, to reject this 
conference report. We came to you with 
a bill and if you want to be realistic, then 
the realistic consideration would dictate 
that this is the best bill that could be 
brought before you today for adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I plead with the Mem- 
bers to accept this conference report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
should be entitled, “A bill for the relief 
and protection of the tobacco industry.” 

Most of the speakers today have indi- 
cated that they are unhappy with the 
bill. In fact, I do not know of anyone yet 
who seems to really approve of it. I trust 
then that those who want to do some- 
thing about this situation will help us 
improve the bill by relieving it of its 
enacting clause. This, in effect, is what 
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we will do if we disapprove the confer- 
ence report. 

Stop and think about something for 
just a moment. Is it not a strange fact 
that the Members from the tobacco 
States—and they are some of my best 
friends and some of our most capable 
Members—are all for this bill? Yet this 
bill, on its face, requires them to take the 
dreadful step of placing health warning 
labels on cigarette packages. Why would 
they possibly be for such a bill? They 
are for it because there are some hookers 
in the bill. 

Hooker No. 1 is the preemption against 
any State or local government doing any- 
thing about cigarette advertising for the 
next 3 years. No government, nor the 
Federai Trade Commission, will be able 
to do anything about the one serious 
problem, about the one weapon which 
might do something constructive. I am 
talking about advertising. 

Hooker No. 2 protects them against 
lawsuits by cigarette users as our col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FAscELL], has noted. 

Hooker No. 3 restricts FTC in its effort 
to limit misleading advertising. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pose a 
question which has not yet been asked. 
What in the world is wrong with doing 
something about cigarette advertising? 
It has already been pointed out that this 
harmless, innocuous, labeling affects only 
the people who are already smoking. It 
gets only to people who already know the 
dangers of smoking. This bill does noth- 
ing about the 4,000 Americans, nearly all 
of them young people, who each day take 
up this habit. Millions of these young 
Americans will eventually develop lung 
cancer or will have their lives shortened, 
or will have emphysema, or other diseases 
as a result of the decision to smoke. This 
bill does nothing about this danger and 
this is why it should be defeated. 

We have been told today that there 
is a question whether the Federal Trade 
Commission really has jurisdiction over 
cigarette advertising. Apparently, there 
is no question about its right to regulate 
advertising for shampoos, or hearing 
aids, or deodorants, or underwear, but 
there is a serious question, we are told, 
about its right to regulate advertising for 
the most serious health menace facing 
the Nation. 

I would suggest to the committee then 
that it go back and write a bill which 
right now will clearly give the Federal 
Trade Commission complete jurisdiction 
over cigarette advertising. Then, some- 
thing constructive can be done. 

This conference report ought not to be 
adopted. This bill should not have been 
passed in the first place. I urge my col- 
leagues to take an opportunity they will 
have in a few minutes to register their 
opposition to the cigarette industry's 
policies and the great victory they seek to 
achieve through this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of futility that I express 
opposition to this conference report. It 
is apparent that the House is not in the 
mood to weigh the consequences of this 
action. 

First, let me make it clear I am 
opposed to giving the Federal Trade 
Commission jurisdiction over this ques- 
tion. However, I feel that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and specifically its Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has been derelict in its 
responsibilities to safeguard the public 
health, should it be conclusively deter- 
mined that cigarette smoking is harmful. 

Numerous references have been made 
in the debate to supporting further re- 
search in this field. Certainly, coordi- 
nation of various research programs is 
long overdue, and this is an area that 
should require major priority of the 
bureaucrats at the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

However, Mr. Speaker, there are some 
positive aspects to the developments in 
the debate this afternoon, even though 
the outcome of the vote is, as I have 
pointed out, unfortunately a foregone 
conclusion. We should recognize that 
the public interest in many unanswered 
questions requires us to support all forms 
of research that could conclusively prove 
the exact contribution cigarette smoking 
makes to throat cancer and other physi- 
cal ailments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also heartwarming 
to note the vigorous defense of States 
rights by our most respected colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING] and. our 
equally distinguished colleague from 
California [Mr. Roosevett]. It is my 
fond hope that in all future debates in 
this and future sessions of Congress they 
will always be found on the side of 
States rights when the issue revolves 
around this type of governmental phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
this conference report is adopted. As 
has been so thoroughly pointed out, our 
committee almost unanimously reported 
this bill out, and I think for many good 
reasons. 

No. 1, there was debate in our commit- 
tee as to whether or not this is a health 
hazard. We are assuming it may be. I 
do not believe that the question of 
whether to use “may be” or “is” will 
make a great deal of difference so far as 
the label is concerned. 

The conference report goes further 
than the House bill went, and I think in 
the right direction. I might point out 
that in requiring the tobbaco industry 
to label the package to the effect that the 
cigarette may be injurious to health, is 
a giant step forward. 

When we get into the advertising field 
we could be involved with 50 different 
regulations from as many States. A 
situation would develop that would be 
very difficult. The same is true with 
labeling. 

Our committee attempted to meet its 
responsibility through an act of Con- 
gress, and we moved in the right direc- 
tion. We have made a progressive step 
forward, and I hope the conference re- 
port is adopted. 
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Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against passage of the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act because I 
felt the exemption of cigarette advertis- 
ing from terms of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission order provided in the measure 
rendered the act unsuitable for solving 
the situation it was intended to remedy. 

The entire purpose of this act was to 
provide the American public with a 
warning that cigarettes may be hazard- 
ous to the health of smokers. If such 
a warning is to be effective, it would 
seem logical that potential smokers 
should have the benefit of such a warn- 
ing before they purchased cigarettes. 
To have the warning brought before 
them only after they have purchased 
their cigarettes robs the warning of its 
effectiveness and, it seems to me, robs the 
act of a large measure of its intent. 

It was and is my opinion that if we 
are to provide Americans with such a 
warning as to the possible hazards of 
smoking cigarettes, that warning should 
be contained in the advertising issued by 
cigarette manufacturers. 

Not only was the intent of this measure 
rendered less effective by limiting the 
warning to the cigarette packages, but I 
feel the bill as it was presented to the 
House for a vote amounted to special 
legislation, Of all the forms and types 
of products manufactured in the United 
States and which are advertised in the 
various advertising media, only one 
item—cigarettes—is now exempted from 
terms of Federal Trade Commission reg- 
ulations as a result of passage of this 
act. This I feel to be unfair. 

The combination of the unrealistic 
failure to include the potential health 
hazard warning in cigarette advertising 
and the unfair exemption of cigarette 
manufacturers from terms of FTC regu- 
lations prompted me to vote against 
passage of this act. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the conference report on 
S. 559 which would strip the Federal 
Trade Commission of the authority to 
regulate cigarette advertising and pro- 
tect the health of the American people. 

The Federal Trade Commission was 
established by Congress in 1915 to main- 
tain free competitive enterprise as the 
keystone of the American economic sys- 
tem. One way in which it has been able 
to fulfill this vital responsibility to the 
American people is by preventing decep- 
tive trade practices. Such practices not 
only are detrimental to our free enter- 
prise system—they are harmful and often 
fatal to the consuming public. 

This body is on the verge of passing 
legislation which would completely divest 
the FTC of its lawful function to protect 
the American consumer. The Surgeon 
General, a high-ranking and esteemed 
Federal official, has made it abundantly 
clear to this Congress that, without a 
doubt, cigarette smoking is a serious 
hazard, claiming nearly 300,000 lives a 
year. 

The supporters of S. 559 apparently 
are aware of the need to inform the 
American public of the hazards of cigar- 
ette smoking, for they are seeking a 
printed warning on each package of 
cigarettes. But, at the same time, they 
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are refusing to set up requirements as 
to where or how this warning should ap- 
pear and they are denying the FTC its 
rightful power to enforce the warning 
regulation. 

The bill now before us is so ineffectual 
that it is virtually useless. But, more 
important, it is a direct infringement on 
a fine executive agency whose purpose is 
to serve the public by protecting it 
against commercial deception. If the 
truth about the very real danger of cig- 
arette smoking is not made 100 percent 
clear to the American people, we are as- 
suredly being deceived by the tobacco 
industry. 

I strongly urge this House to reject the 
conference report on S. 559 in favor of 
strong legislation which will be in the 
best interest of the health and future of 
the American people. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to acceptance of the Fed- 
eral Cigarette Labeling and Advertising 
Act conference report. This legislation, 
supported by the cigarette lobby, will 
prevent any Government authority— 
Federal, State, or local—from requiring 
health hazard warnings in cigarette ad- 
vertising until July 1969. This bill will 
preempt this area not only from State 
or local activity, but also will prohibit 
action by the FTC, the duly authorized, 
independent regulatory agency. 

It flies in the face of the unanimous 
Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee 
on Smoking and Health report. The 
Advisory Committee consisted of 10 out- 
standing private physicians and scien- 
tists selected by the Attorney General 
with the approval of the cigarette in- 
dustry. 

At the same time, believe it or not, 
the Congress continues to waste millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars by subsidizing to- 
bacco while appropriating increasingly 
large sums of money for medical re- 
search, including cancer, and health 
care. These obviously conflicting efforts 
point up, I believe, the idiocy of con- 
tinued tobacco subsidies. 

The heart of the issue, however, with 
respect to S. 559, is whether the FTC 
should be stripped of its authority to 
require health hazard warnings in ciga- 
rette advertising, if it deems such action 
advisable. 

Careful studies done by the FTC show 
that the industry in 1964 had advertis- 
ing expenditures in all the uses of mass 
media of nearly $260 million. We are 
all familiar how such advertising in par- 
ticular influences our young people. 

I urge the House to reject the confer- 
ence report. If we reject the conference 
report the FTC and/or other govern- 
mental units will not be prohibited from 
any activity. Further, if the Congress 
desires a more careful look at this prob- 
lem, sufficient time remains during this 
session to consider, report, and pass a 
more reasonable bill of less sweeping 
implications. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to state my objections to 
the conference report on the so-called 
cigarette labeling bill. It is my studied 
opinion that this bill was either hastily 


conceived or intentionally diluted to ap- 


pease the tobacco interests. 
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It is my understanding that this type 
of legislation was originally intended to 
warn the public of the health hazard in- 
volved in smoking cigarettes. We have 
been expertly advised by the Surgeon 
General that: 

Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance in the United States to 
warrant appropriate remedial action. 


The provisions of this bill do not even 
definitely state that smoking is a health 
hazard. Instead, the purchaser is ad- 
vised, “Caution: Cigarette smoking may 
be hazardous to your health.” Far from 
being a remedial action, this weakly con- 
trived phrase only tends to cast doubt 
on the validity of the Surgeon General’s 
findings. 

But even if the warning on the ciga- 
rette packages stated smoking is a health 
hazard, even if statistics of tar and nico- 
tine content were also included on the 
package, even if a skull and crossbones 
were stamped on the package, this legis- 
lation would not get at the root of the 
problem. Quite to the contrary, it ob- 
structs any future attempts to get at that 
root. Far from being a positive and con- 
structive piece of legislation, this. bill 
seriously restricts those who are con- 
cerned with our Nation’s health. 

Permit me to once again quote from 
the report of the Surgeon General so that 
we might better understand the nature 
of this problem: 

The overwhelming evidence points to the 
conclusion that smoking—its beginning, ha- 
bituation, and occasional discontinuation— 
is to a large extent psychologically and so- 
cially determined. 


And let there be no mistake, the great- 
est determiner of social and psychologi- 
cal attitudes today is mass media adver- 
tising. 

This is what we are talking about when 
we speak of the root of the problem. 
This is what influences 4,000 young peo- 
ple every day to take up the smoking 
habit, and not a few words printed on 
a cigarette pack. This legislation makes 
a feeble attempt at dissuading the pur- 
chaser, usually those already hooked, 
while at the same time it makes it nearly 
impossible to warn anyone prior to pur- 
chase. 

I am referring specifically to section 
7 which prohibits any requirement for 
warning in advertising. Such a provi- 
sion can only weaken governmental at- 
tempts at safeguarding the public health. 

The restrictions imposed by this legis- 
lation apply not only to the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Food and Drug 
Administration, and the U.S. Public 
Health Service, but to State and local 
governments. According to the propo- 
nents of this legislation, the preemption 
of State and local governments was for 
the purpose of avoiding a lack of uni- 
formity in labeling requirements. We 
were told we would be running a grave 
risk of ending up with 50 divergent laws 
in this area. Mr. Speaker, I would sub- 
mit to you that this argument is absurd. 
Furthermore, it is in total disregard of 
existing Federal-State relationships and 
policies in this area. Federal laws in the 
Food and Drug Act have been built 
around existing State laws. States are 
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permitted to make their own labeling 
and advertising specifications. Here we 
are talking about literally hundreds of 
drug manufacturers. In the case of ciga- 
rettes we are talking about a relatively 
small number of manufacturers. Yet 
this legislation, in an unprecedented 
manner, preempts all State and local ac- 
tion in this area for 3 years. 

In conclusion, permit me to restate my 
objections to this conference report. I 
do not oppose it in order to protect the 
tobacco interests. I oppose it because 
this bill would overly protect them. Iam 
not opposed to labeling, but I am opposed 
to meaningless labels. I am not opposed 
to advertising, but I am opposed to laws 
that would permit irresponsible and mis- 
leading advertising. I am not opposed to 
attempts to safeguard our Nation’s 
health, but I am opposed to attempts 
which would preempt Federal, State, and 
local measures. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose the adoption of the conference 
report on S. 559, the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, because I 
believe it is an ineffective approach to a 
most serious problem, and because I feel 
it will serve to prevent any other effective 
approach from being pursued either at 
the Federal, State, or local level. 

More than 18 months ago, the Surgeon 
General of the United States and his 
Advisory Committee on Smoking and 
Health unanimously concluded that 
“Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance in the Unitcd 
States to warrant appropriate remedial 
action.” 

From this unanimous conclusion, that 
a serious health hazard is posed by cig- 
arette smoking, arises the responsibility 
of Congress to take prompt and effective 
action to warn the American people of 
the dangers involved. 

The health hazard primarily involves 
two groups: adults who have already 
acquired the habit of smoking and now 
find it extremely difficult to withdraw, 
and our young people who have not yet 
succumbed to the habit and who thus 
may be more easily deterred from taking 
it up in the first place. 

However, statistics show that more 
than 4,000 young men and women in the 
United States start smoking every day— 
so this is the group in which we are 
vitally concerned, and which offers the 
greatest potential for success. 

As background for consideration of the 
legislation before us, it should be noted 
that the Federal Trade Commission, pur- 
suant to its statutory responsibility to 
protect the interests of America’s con- 
suming public, and acting in light of the 
clear weight of medical evidence and 
judgment, has issued regulations requir- 
ing smoking health hazard warnings on 
cigarette labels as well as in cigarette 
advertising. 

Both the labeling and advertising 
warnings were set to take effect on July 
1, 1965, but have been held up, in order 
that Congress would have an opportunity 
to review the entire question and take 
appropriate legislative action. 

However, the conference report we are 
considering today requires only that, 
after January 1, 1966, cigarette packages 
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will bear the rather innocuous and rela- 
tively inconspicuous warning: “Caution: 
Cigarette smoking may be hazardous to 
your health.” 

But spokesmen from the cigarette in- 
dustry itself have admitted that a pack- 
age warning would have little or no effect 
on the rate of consumption, and one ad- 
vertising agency executive was even 
quoted as commenting, “The first thing 
you learn about labels in this business, 
is that people do not read them.” 

And I doubt if many Members here ac- 
tually expect this label warning to have 
much real effect, particularly since it 
would be aimed at those who are already 
“hooked” by the cigarette habit. 

As to cigarette advertising, the confer- 
ence report provides that “no statement 
relating to smoking and health shall be 
required in the advertising of any ciga- 
rettes” prior to July 1, 1969—4 years 
from now. 

In other words, the conference report 
which we are being asked to approve to- 
day, not only does not deal with the 
much more important question of a 
warning in advertising, it revokes the 
current order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring such a health hazard 
warning, and divests the FTC of its law- 
ful function to protect the American con- 
sumer for 4 years, by flatly prohibiting 
it from requiring cigarette advertisers 
to refer to the well-established relation- 
ship between smoking and health. 

Inherent, also, in this FTC prohibition 
is a clear and present threat to the in- 
tegrity and independence of every Fed- 
eral regulatory agency with the courage 
to attempt to fulfill its statutory obliga- 
tions, without fear or favor, but with 
the public interest as its guiding 
principle. 

In short, the conference report comes 
close to being a piece of special interest 
legislation, designed to protect—not the 
public health—but rather the economic 
health of the cigarette industry, by 
singling it out for special treatment by 
exempting this one particular industry 
from the supervisory jurisdiction of the 
appropriate regulatory authority. 

If the conference report is adopted, 
we will have helped to undermine the 
basic philosophy behind the Federal reg- 
ulatory system, and to have given a go- 
ahead signal to the lobbyists that the 
regulatory agencies are now open to at- 
tack and disablement by the very in- 
dustries they were originally created to 
regulate. 

On top of that, the conference report 
also prohibits all other Federal agencies 
such as the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion or the U.S. Public Health Service, as 
well as all State and local authorities 
anywhere in the country, from taking 
similar action to require a health warn- 
ing in cigarette advertising. 

The net effect of this legislation, there- 
fore, is to provide for a mild caution on 
cigarette packages, which would neces- 
sarily be addressed to current smokers— 
those men and women who already have 
the habit. 

But with regard to our major con- 
cern—the 4,000 young people who start 
smoking every day, and who could still 
be influenced by mass media advertis- 
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ing—the conference report not only takes 
no action itself, it strips the FTC of its 
present authority to take such action, 
and, if that were not bad enough, it pre- 
vents anyone else on the Federal, State 
or local level from requiring an adver- 
tising warning to protect the health of 
the consuming public. 

Thus, instead of protecting the health 
of the American people, this legislation 
would, for all practical purposes, prevent 
the American public, especially young 
people, from learning effectively about 
the dangers associated with cigarette 
smoking. 

For this reason, I strongly urge this 
House to reject the conference report on 
S. 559 in the best interest of the health 
and future welfare of all our citizens. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, your con- 
ferees have done the best they could un- 
der the circumstances. We believe we 
have a good conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ninety-three Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 286, nays 103, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 43, as follows: 


[Roll No. 185] 
YEAS—286 
Abernethy Callaway Fallon 
Adair Carey Farnsley 
Adams Farnum 
Anderson, Casey Fascell 
Tenn. Cederberg Feighan 
Andrews, Chamberlain Findley 
George W. Chelf Fino 
Andrews, Clancy Fisher 
Glenn Clark Flynt 
Annunzio Clawson, Del 
Arends Cleveland Fole 
Ashbrook Collier Ford, Gerald R 
lmer Fountain 
Aspinall Conable Frelinghuysen 
Cooley Fulton, Pa. 
Baldwin Corbett Fulton, Tenn. 
dstra Cramer Fuqua 
Culver Garmatz 
Barrett Gathings 
Bates Curtin Gettys 
Battin Curtis Giaimo 
Beckworth Daddario Gilligan 
Belcher Dague Goodell 
Bell Davis, Ga. Greigg 
Bennett Davis, Wis. Grider 
Betts Dawson riffin 
Boggs de la Garza Griffiths 
Boland Dent Gross 
Bolton Denton Grover 
Gubser 
Dickinson Gurney 
gell , Ga. 
Dole Haley 
Brown, Ohio Donohue Hall 
Broyhill, po; Dan ieee 
Broyhill, Va. wdy pern 
Buchanan Dulski Hamilton 
Burke Duncan, Tenn. Hanley 
Burleson Dwyer Hansen, Iowa 
Byrne, Pa. Edwards, Ala. Hansen, Wash. 
Byrnes, Wis. Ellsworth Hardy 
Cabell Evans, Harris 
Cahill Everett Harsha 
Callan Evins, Tenn Harvey, Mich. 


Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y 


Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Satterfield 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Saylor 


NAYS—103 


Hagen, Calif. 
Hanna 
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Schisler 


Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Tenzer 


Thompson, Tex, 


Thomson, Wis. 
Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Uliman 

Utt 
Waggonner 
Walker, Miss. 


Walker, N. Mex, 


Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Weltner 


Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—43 


Holifield 
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Lindsay Randall Thomas 
McEwen Ryan Thompson, N.J. 
McVicker Shriver Todd 

Morton Skubitz Toll 

Pool Steed Tunney 

Powell Teague, Tex. 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey, against. 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Ashley against. 
Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Edwards of Cal- 
ifornia, against. 
Mr. Pool for, with Mr. Powell against. 
Mr. Downing for, with Mr. Ryan against, 
Mr. Kee for, with Mr. Holifield against. 


For this day: 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Don H. Clausen, 
Mr. Craley with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr. Holland with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Randall with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. McVicker. 
Mr. King of California with Mr. Steed. 
Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Jarman, 


Mr. GLENN ANDREWS changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DANIELS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
sant motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so may extend their 
own remarks in the Recorp just prior to 
the vote on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION'S 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 21) 
to provide for the optimum development 
of the Nation’s natural resources through 
the coordinated planning of water and 
related land resources, through the es- 
tablishment of a water resources council 
and river basin commissions, and by pro- 


viding financial assistance to the States 


in order to increase State participation 
in such planning, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 603) 

The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the Bill (S. 21) 
to provide for the optimum development of 
the Nation’s natural resources through the 
coordinated planning of water and related 
land resources, through the establishment of 
a water resources council and river basin 
commissions, and by providing financial 
assistance to the States in order to increase 
State participation in such planning, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Water Resources Planning Act’. 


“STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. In order to meet the rapidly ex- 
panding demands for water throughout the 
Nation, it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to en the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of water 
and related land resources of the United 
States on a comprehensive and coordinated 
basis by the Federal Government, States, lo- 
calities, and private enterprise with the co- 
operation of all affected Federal agencies, 
States, local governments, individuals, cor- 
porations, business enterprises, and others 
concerned. 


“EFFECT ON EXISTING LAWS 


“Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued— 

“(a) to expand or diminish either Federal 
or State jurisdiction, responsibility, or rights 
in the field of water resources planning, de- 
velopment, or control; nor to displace, super- 
sede, limit or modify any interstate compact 
or the jurisdiction or responsibility of any 
legally established joint or common agency 
of two or more States, or of two or more 
States and the Federal Government; nor 
to limit the authority of Congress to author- 
ize and fund projects; 

) to change or otherwise affect the au- 
thority or responsibility of any Federal official 
in the discharge of the duties of his office 
except as required to carry out the provisions 
of this Act with respect to the preparation 
and review of comprehensive regional or river 
basin plans and the formulation and evalu- 
ation of Federal water and related land re- 
sources projects; 

“(c) as superseding, modifying, or repeal- 
ing existing laws applicable to the various 
Federal agencies which are authorized to de- 
velop or participate in the development of 
water and related land resources or to exer- 
cise licensing or regulatory functions in re- 
lation ‘thereto, except as required to carry 
out the provisions of this Act; nor to affect 
the jurisdiction, powers, or prerogatives of 
the International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada, the Permanent Engineer- 
ing Board and the United States Operating 
Entity or Entities established pursuant to the 
Columbia River Basin Treaty, signed at 
Washington, January 17, 1961, or the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico; 

“(d) as authorizing any entity established 
or acting under the provisions hereof to 
study, plan, or recommend the transfer of 
waters between areas under the jurisdiction 
of more than one river basin commission or 


entity performing the function of a river 
basin commission. 
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“TITLE I—WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 


“Sec. 101. There is hereby established a 
Water Resources Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council”) which shall be 
composed of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. The Chairman 
of the Council shall request the heads of 
other Federal agencies to participate with 
the Council when matters affecting their re- 
sponsibilities are considered by the Council. 
The Chairman of the Council shall be desig- 
nated by the President. 

“Sec. 102. The Council shall 

“(a) maintain a continuing study and pre- 
pare an assessment biennially, or at such 
less frequent intervals as the Council may 
determine, of the adequacy of supplies of 
water necessary to meet the water require- 
ments in each water resource region in the 
United States and the national interest there- 
in; and 

“(b) maintain a continuing study of the 
relation of regional or river basin plans and 
programs to the requirements of larger re- 
gions of the Nation and of the adequacy of 
administrative and statutory means for the 
coordination of the water and related land 
resources policies and programs of the several 
Federal agencies; it shall appraise the ade- 
quacy of existing and proposed policies and 
programs to meet such requirements; and it 
shall make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent with respect to Federal policies and 
programs. 

“Sec. 108. The Council shall establish, 
after such consultation with other interested 
entities, both Federal and non-Federal, as 
the Council may find appropriate, and with 
the approval of the President, principles, 
standards, and procedures for Federal par- 
ticipants in the preparation of comprehen- 
sive regional or river basin plans and for 
the formulation and evaluation of Federal 
water and related land resources projects. 
Such procedures may include provision for 
Council revision of plans for Federal proj- 
ects intended to be proposed in any plan or 
revision thereof being prepared by a river 
basin planning commission. 

“Sec. 104. Upon receipt of a plan or re- 
vision thereof from any river basin commis- 
sion under the provisions of section 204(3) 
of this Act, the Council shall review the plan 
or revision with special regard to— 

“(1) the efficacy of such plan or revision in 
achieving optimum use of the water and 
related land resources in the area involved; 

(2) the effect of the plan on the achieve- 
ment of other programs for the development 
of agricultural, urban, energy, industrial, 
recreational, fish and wildlife, and other re- 
sources of the entire Nation; and 

“(3) the contributions which such plan or 
revision will make in obtaining the Nation's 
economic and social goals. 


“Based on such review the Council shall— 

“(a) formulate such recommendations as 
it deems desirable in the national interest; 
and 

“(b) transmit its recommendations, to- 
gether with the plan or revision of the river 
basin commission and the views, comments, 
and recommendations with respect to such 
plan or revision submitted by any Federal 
agency, Governor, interstate commission, or 
United States section of an international 
commission, to the President for his review 
and transmittal to the Congress with his rec- 
ommendations in regard to authorization of 
Federal projects. 

“Sec. 105. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, the Council 
may: (1) hold such hearings, sit and act 
at such times and places, take such testi- 
mony, receive such evidence, and print or 
otherwise reproduce and distribute so much 
of its proceedings and reports thereon as it 
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may deem advisable; (2) acquire, furnish, 
and equip such office space as is necessary; 
(3) use the United States mails in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions as 
other departments and agencies of the 
United States; (4) employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel as it deems ad- 
visable, in accordance with the civil service 
laws and Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; (5) procure services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem for individuals; (6) purchase, hire, 
operate, and maintain passenger motor ve- 
hicles; and (7) incur such necessary ex- 
penses and exercise such other powers as are 
consistent with and reasonably required to 
perform its functions under this Act. 

“(b) Any member of the Council is author- 
ized to administer oaths when it is deter- 
mined by a majority of the Council that 
testimony shall be taken or evidence re- 
ceived under oath. 

“(c) To the extent permitted by law, all 
appropriate records and papers of the Coun- 
cil may be made available for public in- 
spection during ordinary office hours. 

“(d) Upon request of the Council, the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
is authorized (1) to furnish to the Council 
such information as may be necessary for 
carrying out its functions and as may be 
available to or procurable by such depart- 
ment or agency, and (2) to detail to tem- 
porary duty with such Council on a reim- 
bursable basis such personnel within his 
administrative jurisdiction as it may need 
or believe to be useful for carrying out its 
functions, each such detail to be without loss 
of seniority, pay, or other employee status. 

“(e) The Council shall be responsible for 
(1) the appointment and supervision of per- 
sonnel, (2) the assignment of duties and re- 
sponsibilities among such personnel, and 
(3) the use and expenditures of funds. 

“TITLE II—RIVER BASIN COMMISSIONS 
“Creation of commissions 

“Sec. 201. (a) The President is authorized 
to declare the establishment of a river basin 
water and related land resources commission 
upon request therefor by the Council, or 
request addressed to the Council by a State 
within which all or part of the basin or 
basins concerned are located if the request 
by the Council or by a State (1) defines the 
area, river basin, or group of related river 
basins for which a commission is requested, 
(2) is made in writing by the Governor or 
in such manner as State law may provide, 
or by the Council, and (3) is concurred in 
by the Council and by not less than one-half 
of the States within which portions of the 
basin or basins concerned are located and, 
in the event the Upper Colorado River Basin 
is involved, by at least three of the four 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming or, in the event the Columbia River 
Basin is involved, by at least three of the 
four States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. Such concurrences shall be in 
writing. 

“(b) Each such commission for an area, 
river basin, or group of river basins shall, 
to the extent consistent with section 3 of 
this Act— 

“(1) serve as the principal agency for the 
coordination of Federal, State, interstate, 
local and nongovernmental plans for the de- 
velopment of water and related land re- 
sources in its area, river basin, or group of 
river basins; 

“(2) prepare and keep up to date, to the 
extent practicable, a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, joint plan for Federal, State, inter- 
state, local and nongovernmental develop- 
ment of water and related resources: Pro- 
vided, That the plan shall include an evalua- 
tion of all reasonable alternative means 
achieving optimum development of wa! 
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and related land resources of the basin or 
basins, and it may be prepared in stages, 
including recommendations with respect to 
individual projects; 

“(3) recommend long-range schedules of 
priorities for the collection and analysis of 
basic data and for investigation, planning, 
and construction of projects; and 

“(4) foster and undertake such studies of 
water and related land resources problems in 
its area, river basin, or group of river basins 
as are necessary in the preparation of the 
plan described in clause (2) of this subsec- 
tion. 

“Membership of commissions 


“Src. 202. Each river basin commission 
shall be composed of members appointed as 
follows: 

“(a) A chairman appointed by the Pres- 
ident who shall also serve as chairman and 
coordinating officer of the Federal members 
of the commission and who shall represent 
the Federal Government in Federal-State re- 
lations on the commission and who shall 
not, during the period of his service on the 
commission, hold any other position as an 
officer or employee of the United States, ex- 
cept as a retired officer or retired civilian 
employee of the Federal Government; 

“(b) One member from each Federal de- 
partment or independent agency determined 
by the President to have a substantial inter- 
est in the work to be undertaken by the 
commission, such member to be appointed 
by the head of such department or inde- 
pendent agency and to serve as the repre- 
sentative of such department or independ- 
ent agency; 

“(c) One member from each State which 
lies wholly or partially within the area, river 
basin, or group of river basins for which 
the commission is established, and the ap- 
pointment of each such member shall be 
made in accordance with the laws of the 
State which he represents. In the absence 
of governing provisions of State law, such 
State members shall be appointed and serve 
at the pleasure of the Governor; 

(d) One member appointed by any inter- 
state agency created by an interstate com- 
pact to which the consent of Congress has 
been given, and whose jurisdiction extends 
to the waters of the area, river basin, or 
group of river basins for which the river 
basin commission is created; 

“(e) When deemed appropriate by the 
President, one member, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, from the United 
States section of any international commis- 
sion created by a treaty to which the consent 
of the Senate has been given, and whose 
jurisdiction extends to the waters of the 
area, river basin, or group of river basins 
for which the river basin commission is es- 
tablished. 


“Organization of commissions 


“Sec. 203. (a) Each river basin commission 
shall organize for the performance of its 
functions within ninety days after the Pres- 
ident shall have declared the establishment 
of such commission, subject to the availabil- 
ity of funds for carrying on its work. A 
commission shall terminate upon decision 
of the Council or agreement of a majority 
of the States composing the commission. 
Upon such termination, all property, assets, 
and records of the commission shall there- 
after be turned over to such agencies of 
the United States and the participating 
States as shall be appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances: Provided, That studies, data, 
and other materials useful in water and 
related land resources g to any of 
the participants shall be kept freely avail- 
able to all such participants. 

“(b) State members of each commission 
shall elect a vice chairman, who shall serve 
also as chairman and coordinating officer 
of the State members of the commission and 
who shall represent the State governments 
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in Federal-State relations on the com- 
mission. 

“(c) Vacancies in a commission shall not 
affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ments were made: Provided, That the chair- 
man and vice chairman may designate alter- 
nates to act for them during temporary 
absences. 

“(d) In the work of the commission every 
reasonable endeavor shall be made to ar- 
rive at a consensus of all members on all 
issues; but failing this, full opportunity 
shall be afforded each member for the pres- 
entation and report of individual views: 
Provided, That at any time the commission 
fails to act by reason of absence of con- 
sensus, the position of the chairman, acting 
in behalf of the Federal members, and the 
vice chairman, acting upon instructions of 
the State members, shall be set forth in the 
record: Provided further, That the chair- 
man, in consultation with the vice chair- 
man, shall have the final authority, in the 
absence of an applicable bylaw adopted by 
the commission or in the absence of a con- 
sensus, to fix the times and places for meet- 
ings, to set deadlines for the submission 
of annual and other reports, to establish sub- 
committees, and to decide such other pro- 
cedural questions as may be necessary for 
the commission to perform its functions. 


“Duties of the commissions 


“Sec. 204. Each river basin commission 
shall— 

“(1) engage in such activities and make 
such studies and investigations as are nec- 
essary and desirable in carrying out the 
policy set forth in section 2 of this Act and 
in accomplishing the purposes set forth in 
section 201(b) of this Act; 

“(2) submit to the Council and the Gov- 
ernor of each participating State a report 
on its work at least once each year. Such 
report shall be transmitted through the 
President to the Congress. After such trans- 
mission, copies of any such report shall be 
sent to the heads of such Federal, State, 
interstate, and international agencies as the 
President or the Governors of the partici- 
pating States may direct; 

“(3) submit to the Council for transmis- 
sion to the President and by him to the 
Congress, and the Governors and the legisla- 
tures of the participating States a compre- 
hensive, coordinated, joint plan, or any ma- 
jor portion thereof or necessary revisions 
thereof, for water and related land resources 
development in the area, river basin, or 
group of river basins for which such com- 
mission was established. Before the com- 
mission submits such a plan or major por- 
tion thereof or revision thereof to the Coun- 
cil, it shall transmit the proposed plan or 
revision to the head of each Federal depart- 
ment or agency, the Governor of each State, 
and each interstate agency, from which a 
member of the commission has been ap- 
pointed, and to the head of the United 
States section of any international commis- 
sion if the plan, portion or revision deals 
with a boundary water or a river crossing a 
boundary, or any tributary flowing into such 
boundary water or river, over which the in- 
ternational.commission has jurisdiction or 
for which it has responsibility. Each such 
department and agency head, Governor, in- 
terstate agency, and United States section 
of an international commission shall have 
ninety days from the date of the receipt of 
the proposed plan, portion, or revision to re- 
port its views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions to the commission. The commission 
may modify the plan, portion, or revision 
after considering the reports so submitted. 
The views, comments, and recommendations 
submitted by each Federal department or 
agency head, Governor, interstate agency, 
and United States section of an interna- 
tional commission shall be transmitted to 
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the Council with the plan, portion, or revi- 
sion; and 

“(4) submit to the Council at the time 
of submitting such plan, any recommenda- 
tions it may have for continuing the func- 
tions of the commission and for implement- 
ing the plan, including means of keeping the 
plan up to date. 


“Powers and administrative provisions of the 
commissions 

“Sec. 205. (a) For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title, each 
river basin commission may— 

“(1) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, take such testimony, 
receive such evidence, and print or other- 
wise reproduce and distribute so much of its 
proceedings and reports thereon as it may 
deem advisable; 

“(2) acquire, furnish, and equip such of- 
fice space as is necessary; 

“(3) use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as departments and agencies of the United 
States; 

“(4) employ and compensate such per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable, including con- 
sultants, at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem, and retain and compensate such pro- 
fessional or technical service firms as it 
deems advisable on a contract basis; 

“(5) arrange for the services of personnel 
from any State or the United States, or any 
subdivision or agency thereof, or any inter- 
governmental agency; 

“(6) make arrangements, including con- 
tracts, with any participating government, 
except the United States or the District of 
Columbia, for inclusion in a suitable retire- 
ment and employee benefit system of such 
of its personnel as may not be eligible for 
or continuing in another governmental re- 
tirement or employee benefit system, or 
otherwise provide for such coverage of its 
personnel; 

“(7) purchase, hire, operate, and main- 
tain passenger motor vehicles; and 

“(8) incur such necessary expenses and 
exercise such other powers as are consistent 
with and reasonably required to perform its 
functions under this Act. 

“(b) The chairman of a river basin com- 
mission, or any member of such commission 
designated by the chairman thereof for the 
purpose, is authorized to administer oaths 
when it is determined by a majority of the 
commission that testimony shall be taken 
or evidence received under oath. 

“(c) To the extent permitted by law, all 
appropriate records and papers of each river 
basin commission shall be made available 
for public inspection during ordinary office 
hours. 

“(d) Upon request of the chairman of 
any river basin commission, or any member 
or employee of such commission designated 
by the chairman thereof for the purpose, 
the head of any Federal department or 
agency is authorized (1) to furnish to such 
commission such information as may be 
necessary for carrying out its functions and 
as may be available to or procurable by such 
department or agency, and (2) to detail 
to temporary duty with such commission on 
a reimbursable basis such personnel within 
his administrative jurisdiction as it may 
need or believe to be useful for carrying out 
its functions, each such detail to be without 
loss of seniority, pay, or other employee 
status. 

“(e) The chairman of each river basin 
commission shall, with the concurrence of 
the vice chairman, appoint the personnel 
employed by such commission, and the 
chairman shall, in accordance with the gen- 
eral policies of such commission with respect 
te the work to be accomplished by it and 
the timing thereof, be responsible for (1) 
the supervision of personnel employed by 
such commission, (2) the assignment of 
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duties and responsibilities among such per- 
sonnel, and (3) the use and expenditure of 
funds available to such commission. 


“Compensation of commission members 


“Sec. 206. (a) Any member of a river basin 
commission appointed pursuant to section 
202 (b) and (e) of this Act shall receive no 
additional compensation by virtue of his 
membership on the commission, but shall 
continue to receive, from appropriations 
made for the agency from which he is ap- 
pointed, the era of his regular position 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the commission. 

“(b) Members of a commission, appointed 
pursuant to section 202 (c) and (d) of this 
Act, shall each receive such compensation 
as may be provided by the States or the in- 
terstate agency respectively, which they 
represent. 

“(c) The per annum compensation of the 

of each river basin commission 
shall be determined by the President, but 
when employed on a full-time annual basis 
shall not exceed the maximum scheduled 
rate for grade GS-18 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended; or when engaged 
in the performance of the commission’s 
duties on an intermittent basis such com- 
pensation shall be not more than $100 per 
day and shall not exceed $12,000 in any year. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Each commission shall rec- 
ommend what share of its expenses shall be 
borne by the Federal Government, but such 
share shall be subject to approval by the 
Council. The remainder of the commission’s 
expenses shall be otherwise apportioned as 
the commission may determine. Each com- 
mission shall prepare a budget annually and 
transmit it to the Council and the States. 
Estimates of proposed appropriations from 
the Federal Government shall be included in 
the Budget estimates submitted by the 
Council under the Budgeting and Accounting 
Act of 1921, as amended, and may include 
an amount for advance to a commission 
against State appropriations for which delay 
is anticipated by reason of later legislative 
sessions. All sums appropriated to or other- 
wise received by a commission shall be cred- 
ited to the commission’s account in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

“(b) A commission may accept for any of 
its purposes and functions appropriations, 
donations, and grants of money, equipment, 
supplies, materials, and services from any 
State or the United States or any subdivision 
or agency thereof, or intergovernmental 
agency, and may receive, utilize, and dispose 
of the same. 

“(c) The commission shall keep accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements. 
The accounts shall be audited at least an- 
nually in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards by independent certified 
or licensed public accountants, certified or 
licensed by a regulatory authority of a State, 
and the report of the audit shall be included 
in and become a part of the annual report of 
the commission. 

“(d) The accounts of the commission shall 
be open at all reasonable times for inspection 
by representatives of the jurisdictions and 
agencies which make appropriations, dona- 
tions, or grants to the commission. 


“TITLE II—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
STATES FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Sec, 301. (a) In recognition of the need 
for increased participation by the States in 
water and related land resources planning to 
be effective, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Council for the next fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act, and for the nine succeeding fiscal 
years thereafter, $5,000,000 in each such year 
for grants to States to assist them in de- 
veloping and participating in the develop- 
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ment of comprehensive water and related 
land resources plans. 

“(b) The Council, with the approval of 
the President, shall prescribe such rules, es- 
tablish such procedures, and make such ar- 
rangements and provisions relating to the 
performance of its functions under this title, 
and the use of funds available therefor, as 
may be necessary in order to assure (1) co- 
ordination of the program authorized by this 
title with related Federal planning assistance 
programs, including the program authorized 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, 
and (2) appropriate utilization of other Fed- 
eral agencies administering programs which 
may contribute to achieving the purpose of 
this Act. 

“Allotments 


“Sec. 302. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year the 
Council shall from time to time make allot- 
ments to the States, in accordance with its 
regulations, on the basis of (1) the popula- 
tion, (2) the land area, (3) the need for com- 
prehensive water and related land resources 
planning programs, and (4) the financial 
need of the respective States. For the pur- 
poses of this section the population of the 
States shall be determined on the basis of 
the latest estimates available from the De- 
partment of Commerce and the land area of 
the States shall be determined on the basis 
of the official records of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

“(b) From each State’s allotment under 
this section for any fiscal year the Council 
shall pay to such State an amount which is 
not more than 50 per centum of the cost of 
carrying out its State program approved un- 
der section 303, including the cost of train- 
ing personnel for carrying out such program 
and the cost of administering such program. 


“State programs 


“Sec. 303. The Council shall approve any 
program for comprehensive water and related 
land resources planning which is submitted 
by a State, if such program— 

“(1) provides for comprehensive planning 
with respect to intrastate or interstate water 
resources, or both, in such State to meet the 
needs for water and water-related activities 
taking into account prospective demands for 
all purposes served through or affected by 
water, and related land resources develop- 
ment, with adequate provision for coordina- 
tion with all Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, and nongovernmental entities having 
responsibilities in affected fields; 

“(2) provides, where comprehensive state- 
wide development planning is being carried 
on with or without assistance under section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954, or under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, for full coordination between compre- 


ances that such water resources planning 
will be in conformity with the general de- 
velopment policy in such State; 

(3) designates a State agency (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘State agency’) to 
administer the 

“(4) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports in such form and contain- 
ing such information as the Council from 
time to time reasonably requires to carry out 
its functions under this title; 

“(5) sets forth the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in carrying out the State program and 
in administering such program; and 

“(6) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are ni for keeping appropriate ac- 
countability of the funds and for the proper 
and efficient administration of the program. 


The Council shall not disapprove any pro- 
gram without first giving reasonable notice 
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and opportunity for zs to the State 
agency administering such program. 
“Review 

“Sec. 304. Whenever the Council after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to a State agency finds that— 

“(a) the program submitted by such State 
and approved under section 303 has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with 
a requirement of such section; or 

“(b) in the administration of the pro- 
gram there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with such a requirement, the Council 
shall notify such agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State under 
this title until it is satisfied that there will 
no longer be any such failure. Until the 
Council is so satisfied, it shall make no fur- 
ther payments to such State under this title. 


“Payments 

“Sec. 305. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to this title 
shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Council shall, prior to the begin- 
ning of each calendar quarter or other period 
prescribed by it, estimate the amount to be 
paid to each State under the provisions of 
this title for such period, such estimate to 
be based on such records of the State and 
information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Council may find neces- 


sary. 

(2) The Council shall pay to the State, 
from the allotment available therefor, the 
amount so estimated by it for any period, re- 
duced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum (not previously adjusted under this 
paragraph) by which it finds that its esti- 
mate of the amount to be paid such State 
for any prior period under this title was 
greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to such State for such prior 
period under this title. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of 
the Treasury Department, at such times and 
in such installments as the Council may de- 
termine. 

“Definition 


“Sec. 306. For the purpose of this title the 
term ‘State’ means a State, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, 

“Records 

“Sec. 307. (a) Each recipient of a grant 
under this Act shall keep such records as 
the Chairman of the Council shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and disposition of the funds received 
under the grant, and the total cost of the 
project or undertaking in connection with 
which the grant was made and the amount 
and nature of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. 

“(b) The Chairman of the Council and 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
or any of their duly authorized representa- 
tives, shall have access for the purpose of 
audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of the recipient 
of the grant that are pertinent to the de- 
termination that funds granted are used in 
accordance with this Act. 

“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 401. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $300,000 annually, 
to carry out the provisions of title I of this 
Act, not to exceed $6,000,000 annually to 
carry out the provisions of title II, and not 
to exceed $400,000 annually for the ad- 
ministration of title IIT: Provided, That, 
with respect to title II, not more than $750,- 
000 annually shall be available for any single 
river basin commission, 
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“Rules and regulations 
“Sec. 402. The Council is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as it may 
deem necessary or appropriate for carrying 
out those provisions of this Act which are 
administered by it. 
“Delegation of functions 
“Sec. 403. The Council is authorized to 
delegate to any member or employee of the 
Council its administrative functions under 
section 105 and the detailed administra- 
tion of the grant program under title III. 
“Utilization of personnel 
“Sec. 404. The Council may, with the 
consent of the head of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the United States, utilize 
such officers and employees of such agency 
on a reimbursable basis as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
LEO W. O'BRIEN, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
JOE SKUBITZ, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill, S. 21, to provide for the 
optimum development of the Nation’s nat- 
ural resources through the establishment of 
& water resources council and river basin 
commissions, and by providing financial as- 
sistance to the States in order to increase 
State participation in such planning, submit 
this statement in explanation of the effect 
of the language agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port. The language agreed upon is essen- 
tially the language of the House amendment 
except as herein noted. 

INTERBASIN TRANSFERS OF WATER 

The conference committee adopted lan- 
guage in the form of an additional disclaimer 
in section 3 which relates to studies of the 
transfer of waters between areas that are 
under the jurisdiction of more than one river 
basin commission or similar planning en- 
tity. The language states that nothing in 
the act shall be construed— 

“(d) As authorizing any entity established 
or acting under the provisions hereof to 
study, plan, or recommend the transfer of 
waters between areas under the jurisdiction 
of more than one river basin commission or 
entity performing the function of a river 
basin commission.” 

This language is intended to make it clear 
that the authority which is given to the 
Water Resources Council and to the river 
basin commissions established under S. 21 
does not include authority to study and re- 
port upon the transfer of waters between 
basins or areas that are appropriate for plan- 
ning on a comprehensive basis. In other 
words, no river basin commission established 
under this act will have authority to study 
the importation of water into the area over 
which it has jurisdiction from any other 
basin or related group of river basins under 
the jurisdiction of another river basin com- 
mission or entity performing the planning 
function of a river basin commission. Neither 
could a river basin commission study the ex- 
portation of water from the basin or area 
under its jurisdiction. 
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Likewise, the authority given the Council 
under this act does not include authority to 
study the transfer of waters between basins 
or areas covered by river basin commissions 
or similar planning entities. 

In summary, the conference committee, by 
the adoption of this language, takes the posi- 
tion that authority to study, plan, or rec- 
ommend the transfer of waters between 
areas under the jurisdiction of more than 
one river basin commission or similar plan- 
ning entity is beyond the scope of this legis- 
lation. It should be clearly understood that 
this language is not applicable to and does 
not affect the existing authority of Federal 
agencies, interstate compact commissions, or 
other entities which have water resources 
planning responsibilities. 


LEGISLATION NOT TO AFFECT THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER BASIN TREATY 


The Senate-passed bill included language 
providing that the jurisdiction and powers 
of the Permanent Engineering Board and the 
United States Operating Entity or Entities 
established pursuant to the Columbia River 
Basin Treaty shall not be affected by this 
legislation. The conference committee re- 
tained this language. 

JURISDICTION OF THE COURTS OVER WATER 

MATTERS 

Subsection 3(d) of the House-passed bill 
was not retained by the conference commit- 
tee. This disclaimer relating to jurisdiction 
of the courts over water matters was con- 
sidered by the conference committee to be 
unnecessary. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PLANNING PROCEDURES 
NOT REQUIRED 
The House-passed bill included language 

requiring the Water Resources Council to 
hold public hearings in connection with the 
establishment of principles, standards, and 
procedures for Federal participants in the 
preparation of river basin plans and for 
the formulation and evaluation of Federal 
water projects. Public hearings in connec- 
tion with the establishment of such plan- 
ning procedures seemed to the confer- 
ence committee to be unnecessary and 
inappropriate. The conference committee 
adopted substitute language requiring, in- 
stead of public hearings, consultation with 
other interested entities, both Federal and 
non-Federal, as the Council may find appro- 
priate. 

EMPLOYMENT OF PROFESSIONAL OR TECHNICAL 

SERVICE FIRMS 

The conference committee amended the 
language of section 205(a)(4) to make it 
clear that the river basin commissions could 
employ professional or technical service firms 
in carrying out their duties and responsi- 
bilities under this act. There was never any 
intention to prohibit the employment of 
such firms in addition to individuals and 
consultants, but the matter has been clari- 
fied because of the concern of numerous 
engineering firms throughout the country. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

The House language with respect to the 
authorization of appropriations was retained 
by the conference committee except that the 
annual amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the operation of the Water Re- 
sources Council under title I was increased 
from $150,000 annually to $300,000 an- 
nually—$150,000 annually seemed to the 
conference committee to be inadequate in 
view of the important work and responsi- 
bilities assigned to the Council under the 
legislation. This change raises the ceiling 
on appropriations to $6,700,000 annually 
compared to $6,550,000 in the House-passed 
bill and $10 million in the Senate-passed 
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bill. These amounts do not include the $5 
million authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually for 10 years to assist the States in 
water resources planning. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Jor SKUBITZ, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port has been printed and has been avail- 
able for several days. I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 


the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL]. 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 


adoption by the Congress of the con- 
ference report on S. 21 will bring to a 
successful conclusion 6 years of study and 
consideration of this legislation by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and many additional years of study 
by executive agencies, commissions, etc. 
Legislation providing for effective 
Federal-State comprehensive river basin 
planning was recommended in the 1951 
report of the Water Resources Policy 
Commission appointed by President Tru- 
man and the 1955 Report of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy appointed by President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Speaker, it was in 1959 that I first 
introduced legislation similar to that 
which is up today for final approval. In 
July, 1961 the first administration-spon- 
sored measure was recommended to the 
Congress by President Kennedy. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
encourage and make possible the prudent 
development of the Nation’s water and 
related land resources through sound, 
comprehensive and coordinated plan- 
ning. An ample supply of good quality 
water is essential if the United States 
is to continue to grow and prosper. As 
our available supplies dwindle in relation 
to the increasing needs of our cities, our 
industries, and agriculture, it is impor- 
tant that we plan the use of our Nation’s 
available supplies to provide maximum 
benefits to all purposes—providing water 
for domestic and industrial use and for 
irrigation, controlling floods, preventing 
pollution, assisting navigation, providing 
hydroelectric power and energy, provid- 
ing outdoor recreation opportunities and 
fish and wildlife enhancement, and 
others. Almost daily, there are headline 
stories in our papers calling attention to 
water shortages and critical water situa- 
tions throughout the Nation—East as 
well as the West. The planning mech- 
anisms authorized by this legislation 
should greatly assist this national water 
resources planning effort and the de- 
velopment and management of our 
water resources. 

A Cabinet level water Resources Coun- 
cil will be established with responsibility 
for guiding the Nation’s planning effort 
in the water resources field and keeping 
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the President and the Congress informed 
of the water needs of the Nation. 
River basin planning commissions will 
be established on the basis of need and 
upon request of the States involved. 
They will prepare and keep up to date 
comprehensive, integrated joint plans for 
Federal, State, interstate, local, and non- 
governmental development of water and 


related land resources. 


During the next 10 years, financial as- 
sistance will be provided to the States 
for water resources planning on a dollar- 
for-dollar matching basis. This will en- 
able the States to play a more effective 
role in the planning, development, and 
conservation of their water resources. 

The present responsibilities of the 
Federal Government or of the States 
relative to the development, control, or 
use of water will be neither expanded nor 
diminished by this legislation. Existing 
laws will not be modified or superseded 
and planning commissions will not be 
established where adequate planning is 
presently being accomplished by some 
other means. The preparation of de- 
tailed plans for individual projects and 
the construction and operation of proj- 
ects will continue to be the responsibil- 
ity of appropriate Federal agencies, 
States, municipalities, local groups, or 
nongovernmental entities. 

As indicated in the statement of man- 
agers on the part of the House the lan- 
guage of the conference report is, for the 
most part, the language of the House- 
passed bill. The provision adopted by 
the conference committee prohibiting 
any entity established by this legislation 
from studying the transfer of waters be- 
tween areas under the jurisdiction of 
more than one river basin commission or 
a similar planning entity has caused con- 
siderable comment. I want to make it 
clear that this simply means that the 
authority for such studies is beyond the 
scope of this legislation. There is no 
intention to indicate such studies are not 
needed or to prejudge the merits of any 
proposal to study the transfer of waters 
between major river basins. It simply 
means that the authority for such stud- 
ies must be based upon other than this 
legislation or must be obtained by addi- 
tional authorization by the Congress. 

I, for one, believe that such a study 
is needed at the present time in connec- 
tion with critical water needs of the 
Colorado River Basin, but I believe the 
study should be specifically authorized 
so that all the States involved and others 
interested will know what we are doing 
and why, and there will be a clear under- 
standing of the objectives of the study. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the direct re- 
lationship between our Nation’s water 
supplies and its economic well-being, I 
consider this conference report to be one 
of the most important measures that this 
Congress will approve. I am extremely 
pleased to be able to recommend its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Were there amendments 
to the bill by the other body? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Only the one amend- 
ment of any importance. 
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Mr. GROSS. The amendments are 
germane to the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. All amendments are 
germane to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, New York 
City residents, currently suffering the 
consequences of bad water planning, 
deeply appreciate the need for intelli- 
gent water legislation. As the principal 
city in the State which ranks first in 
Federal taxes paid but third to last in 
per capita Federal expenditures, New 
York is also vitally interested in water 
planning decisions in other parts of the 
country. For it is New Yorkers who are 
disproportionately charged with interest 
Subsidies to water users under our 
reclamation laws. And it is New Yorkers 
who pay three times over when costly 
projects misallocate water to the growth 
of surplus crops—first for the interest 
subsidy, again for more costly farm pro- 
grams, and finally through higher food 
prices. 

Yet it is New Yorkers who have per- 
haps the least to hope for from today’s 
bill. The most conspicuous reason for 
doubt is the conferee’s sudden addition of 
section 3(d), barring the Federal Coun- 
cil or a Basin Commission from so much 
as studying the feasibility of transfer- 
ring water between adjacent river basins. 
This patently irrational restriction was 
apparently added at the insistence of 
Columbia River Basin users to avoid di- 
version of water to the Southwest. Al- 
though this may be an intelligent deci- 
sion in that area, it threatens to hobble 
critical planning in the East. 

New York, for instance, is a member 
of an interstate compact governing the 
Delaware River Basin and draws water 
from that source. It is also developing 
& water recovery project on the Hudson, 
designed to merge with aqueducts carry- 
ing water from the Delaware. Economic 
recovery of Hudson water may require 
mixing of waters from both sources and 
it will certainly necessitate integrated 
planning of aqueduct capacities. 

While it is fair to say that this is all 
being done a decade too late, it is equally 
fair to wonder whether S. 21, had it been 
enacted in 1955, would have helped or 
hindered. If it had passed then, some 
$30 million would by now have been spent 
by the planning authorities of the Hud- 
son and Delaware Basins, all of it sub- 
ject to the bar on studying or recom- 
mending inter-basin water transfers. 
What New York is now doing it would 
have had to do alone, and against the 
entire weight of well-financed and con- 
trary water policy. 

Section 3(d) of the present bill is just 
the last and most dramatic instance of 
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the regrettable weakening which this bill 

undergone. As it passes today it 
represents something less than a halt- 
ing step forward, because it enlists at 
least $11.7 million a year of Federal and 
State planning money to the flag of a 
still-balkanized Federal water policy. 
New Yorkers who desperately seek a little 
more water to spill down the drain may 
rightly imagine that this bill means only 
& little more money instead. Although 
I support it, I will shortly introduce new 
legislation designed to bring national 
water policy closer in line with the needs 
of the Nation’s population centers. 


COINAGE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 435 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 435 

Resolved, That upon the adopting of 
this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 8926), to provide for the coinage of 
the United States. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH] pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 435 
provides an open rule with 4 hours of 
debate for consideration of H.R. 8926, a 
bill to provide for the coinage of the 
United States. 

H.R. 8926 is intended to conserve this 
Nation's rapidly dwindling supply of sil- 
ver—a metal essential to defense needs, 
to industry and the arts. Under our coin- 
age laws going back to 1792, silver has 
been the major ingredient of our coinage 
alloys for all but the minor coins. At 
the present rate of silver consumption in 
the United States, chiefly for coinage, 
this Nation will run out of silver with- 
in 2 or 3 years. 

The bill would eliminate the use of 
silver in all denominations of coins ex- 
cept the silver dollar, which is not now 
being minted and which would not be 
minted for at least 5 more years under 
the terms of this bill. 

The bill would authorize minting of a 
new type of coin—a clad or “sandwich” 
coin consisting of a copper core between 
two layers of cupronickel—75 percent 
copper and 25 percent nickel—to replace 
the present dime, quarter, and half dol- 
lar—which consist of an alloy of 90 per- 
cent silver and 10 percent copper. The 
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new coins will be of such size and weight 
and electrical resistivity as to be com- 
patible with silver coins in the rejector 
mechanisms of existing vending ma- 
chines and other coin-operated devices. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 435. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 435, 
upon adoption, will provide for 4 hours of 
debate on an open rule for the considera- 
on of H.R. 8926, the Coinage Act of 

If passed as approved by the commit- 
tee, H.R. 8926 will remove all silver from 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and 50-cent 
pieces which are minted hereafter. The 
new coins are referred to as a sandwich- 
type coin with copper in the middle and 
cupronickel on the top and bottom. All 
new coins will be dated 1965 which will 
indicate that they are the new type of 
coin and do not contain silver. All coins 
containing silver have the date 1964 or 
before. 

According to the testimony before the 
Rules Committee, it isn’t a question of 
whether or not the silver content of the 
coins is to be reduced. It is just a ques- 
tion of what metals to use. The state- 
ment is made that if we continue to mint 
coins with 90-percent silver content, we 
will be out of silver in a matter of a few 
years. 

So far as the dollar is concerned, no 
change is provided for the silver content, 
but there is a provision in the measure 
whereby no silver dollars will be minted 
during the next 5 years. 

The bill also provides for a joint com- 
mission on coinage composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as Chairman; 
the Secretary of Commerce; the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; the Direc- 
tor of the Mint; the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and two 
Members of the Senate, not members of 
such committee, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate; the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, not members of such commit- 
tee, to be appointed by the Speaker; and 
four public members to be appointed by 
the President, none of whom shall be as- 
sociated or identified with or representa- 
tive of any industry, group, business, or 
association directly interested as such 
in the composition, characteristics, or 
production of the coinage of the United 
States. 

There is a controversy over whether or 
not the silver should be completely re- 
moved from the 50-cent piece. The ad- 
ministration requested a reduction of the 
silver content in the 50-cent piece to 40 
percent. The committee voted to elim- 
inate it entirely. An amendment will be 
offered to simply reduce the silver con- 
tent in the 50-cent piece to 40 percent. 

The Glendale News-Press is the daily 
newspaper in my home city of Glendale, 
Calif. It is edited and published by the 
very able Carroll W. Parcher. In my 
opinion, it is a fine newspaper, and each 
day a lead editorial is included. 
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In the Wednesday, June 23, 1965, issue, 
the editorial was entitled “Base Coinage 
Means Trouble.” I thought the editorial 
set forth the situation in a very able 
manner, and I would like to read it at 
this time: 


The seeming lack of public concern and 
apathy of Congress over recent strides to 
“paper money” in the United States is a 
phenomenon of recent years. 

There should be great concern since money 
represents not only national security and 
prosperity, but also is the reward for the 
fruits of individual labor. 

There is also abundant documentation 
from past experience to indicate that a 
nation which turns to money without in- 
trinsic value soon learns its currency loses 
all value. 

Yet the United States seems determined 
to move ahead into the dangerous area of 
currency without recognized intrinsic value 
solely on the advice of Government econo- 
mists, who reassure us there is nothing to 
worry about so long as the United States 
is prosperous. 

This, essentially, is the crux of the matter. 
By moving away from money with intrinsic 
value, the United States is putting itself 
more at the mercy of international financiers 
and foreign governments. 

Furthermore, the individual U.S. citizens 
are putting themselves more at the mercy of 
Federal planners who are no longer bound 
by the discipline of needing backing for 
currency or precious metal in coins. 

It is strange, also, that the United States 
is entering the dangerous area at a time 
when most other free world nations are 
moving in the opposite direction. 

Italy, Germany, Austria, and France are 
among nations that once abandoned precious 
metals in coins, but now have returned to 
their use. Japan, Mexico, and Australia are 
among nations planning the minting of new 
silver coins. Of all the free world nations, 
only Britain has coins without intrinsic 
value. 

Yet Congress is today moving ahead to 
eliminate silver from U.S. coins with mild 
discussion and no swell of adverse public 
reaction. 

The legislation is almost assured of passage, 
experts agree, because the United States did 
not act to retain intrinsic value of coins until 
a crisis arrived. Unless there are techno- 
logical breakthroughs among miners and 
silver users, the United States apparently 
does not have enough of the precious metal 
to use it for coins. 

If some action is inevitable this year, how- 
ever, Congress would be wise to reduce the 
silver content only to the extent necessary 
to give a few years’ grace for a reevaluation of 
the problem. Another alternative would be 
to retain as much silver content as possible 
in one principal coin. 

In those few years the United States could 
study how other nations, notably France, 
have been able to return to money with in- 
trinsic value after abandoning it. 

The public confidence in our monetary 
system must rely on more than the words 
of reassurance from Washington. And na- 
tional fiscal health is dependent on the pub- 
lic confidence. 


Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule or its adoption and reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take issue with the editorial writer whom 
the gentleman has quoted. The trend 
shows that most of the countries in the 
world are taking silver out of their coins. 
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In regard to France: France had a 
5-franc piece containing 83.5-percent 
silver. It was the only silver coin in 
France minted until 1965. They had 
had a paper substitute. This coin has 
disappeared completely from circulation. 
In 1965 the government issued another 
silver coin, a 10-frane piece containing 
90-percent silver for the express purpose 
of having it hoarded to cut down on con- 
sumer spending. 

In the entire world, in all the coun- 
tries of the world, they only use 54 
million ounces of silver for coinage. 
That is all of the countries put together. 
The United States last year used over 
203 million ounces worth of silver in its 
coins. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Iam aware 
of that and I am aware of the problem 
to which the gentleman refers, I 
thought this editorial was one that 
should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that if we are faced with a 
similar problem a year or two from now 
it can be referred to. We probably 
could have straightened this matter out 
if we had taken it up 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. CONTE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I advocated this on the floor of 
the House 3 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not taking issue 
with the gentleman, because I regard 
him as one of the ablest Members in 
the House and respect his opinion. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert as 
part of my remarks this table showing 
the silver coins throughout the world. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

FOREIGN COINAGE 

One of the arguments advanced for the 
retention of silver in one or more coins is 
that foreign countries have either renewed 
or increased the use of silver in coins. Avail- 
able figures do not substantiate this con- 
tention. 

Complete figures are not available for 
1964, but the annual report of the director 
of the Mint for calendar year 1963 shows 
that the United States used 111.5 million 
ounces and that foreign usage of silver in 
coinage was as follows: 


[Million ounces] 
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Six countries account for 80 percent of the 
silver used in foreign countries. The 
amounts used by the various foreign coun- 
tries appears to have been approximately the 
same in 1964 except there was some increase 
in commemorative coins, notably in Japan, 
The U.S. usage nearly doubled to 203 million 
ounces. 

FRANCE 

The monetary unit is the franc which is 

made of pure nickel. For a period of 21 
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years, 1939-60, France did not mint any 
silver coins for internal circulation. In 
1960, they minted one silver “prestige” coin 
allegedly to be on a par with Greece, Italy, 
and West Germany, who each had one silver 
coin, This “prestige” coin, the 5-franc piece 
containing 83.5 percent silver, was the only 
silver coin France minted until 1965 and it 
also had a paper substitute. This coin has 
disappeared from circulation. In 1965 the 
Government issued another silver coin, the 
10-franc piece containing 90 percent silver, 
for the expressed purpose of having it hoard- 
ed to cut down on consumer spendirg. 
This coin is not intended to circulate. 
CANADA 

Canada is the only foreign country using 
a substantial amount of silver in circulat- 
ing coins. Her silver coins contain 80 per- 
cent silver. It has been announced that 
Canada will soon use cupronickel in place 
of silver in all coins except the silver dollar 
which will be retained for “prestige” reasons. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia in 1966 is shifting from silver 
to cupronickel in all coins except the 50- 
cent piece. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa has announced plans of 
shifting from silver to bronze and nickel 
coins, minting only one silver coin, a new 
1-rand piece. 

ITALY 

Italy used a little over 1 million ounces of 
silver in coinage in 1964. The monetary unit 
is the lire which is made of 96.2 parts 
aluminum, 3.5 magnesium, and 0.3 manga- 
nese. Twice the silver squeeze has been felt 
in Italy. In 1926 they reduced the size of 
the 5, 10, and 20 lire silver coins and again 
in 1936. These coins are no longer in cir- 
culation. Between the years 1941-58 no 
silver coins were minted. In 1958 they es- 
tablished a 500 lire silver “prestige” coin 
containing 83.5 percent silver. 


MEXICO 


Mexico, the largest silver producers in the 
world, has had the content of her silver coins 
reduced five times (1918, 1919, 1947, and 
1957) from 900 parts silver to the present 
100 parts silver. Out of a total of five cir- 
culating silver coins, four have exceeded 
their monetary value and have either been 
changed to another metal or have ceased 
to be minted. The only remaining silver 
coin is the 1 peso, 100 parts silver, whose 
monetary value will be reached when the 
market price for silver is $1.55. There is a 
paper equivalent. Mexico’s silver usage 
dropped to 800,000 ounces in 1964. 


JAPAN 


The monetary unit is the yen which is 
pure aluminum. Japan has only one cir- 
culating silver coin for which there is also 
a paper substitute, the 100 yen. In 1964 
Japan minted two commemorative coins, 
one on the 1,000-yen denomination contain- 
ing 92.5 percent silver and the other the 
100-yen denomination containing 60 per- 
cent silver. A total of 16 million ounces was 
used for this purpose. Both coins became 
collectors’ items immediately and none have 
gone into circulation. 


WEST GERMANY 


The monetary unit is the mark which is 
cupronickel. There is only one silver coin 
containing 63.5 percent silver. It is the 
highest denomination coin and has a paper 
substitute. 

The foreign coinage picture is far from im- 
pressive. Possibly France and Italy need 
k tige” coins. Their financial structures 
have been volatile. The use of silver in cir- 
culating coins is dwindling. 

There is nothing in the foreign coinage 
picture to indicate that the U.S. needs a 
diluted silver 50-cent piece to enhance its 
prestige. No nation in the world presumes 
to mint a prestige coin with a 40-percent 
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silver content. Most importantly, the United 
Kingdom eliminated silver in coins in 1946. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not take this time now if it were not that 
I shall be unable to be here tomorrow 
very much of the time because of a 
meeting of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. However, I advise my col- 
leagues that I shall be in the building 
and ready to vote at any time on any of 
the matters that are involved in this 
legislation. 

I would be one of the first to admit, 
Mr. Speaker, that some legislation such 
as that which H.R. 8926 calls for is 
needed at this time. It was needed 2 
years or longer ago when, if the depart- 
ments downtown had been knowledgeable 
at that time, they would have advised us 
of what was happening and recom- 
mended some legislation to take care of 
the situation other than the ill-thought- 
out “redemption of silver certificates” 
legislation. 

On the other hand, I do not believe 
that it is necessary to take the drastic 
action that the bill, for which this resolu- 
tion provides, takes. I do not believe we 
have to cut off a whole leg in order to 
cure something that is wrong with a toe 
or the foot. 

I think the Committee on Rules has 
done a good service to the House in 
bringing the resolution before us, pro- 
viding an open rule and the number of 
hours it does provide for general debate. 

It seems to me, as I understand it, or 
try to understand it, that today we have 
an economist every time we have some- 
body talking about any economic matter 
in which he himself is interested. In 
other words, we have just as many econ- 
omists with just as many theories as we 
have individuals who wish to call them- 
selves economists. 

Mr. Speaker, I admit most sincerely 
that I am not a student or an expert on 
money. I am told that if one becomes 
too much of an expert on money, it 
drives him to insanity. I have never 
been able to assume that position. 
Neither am I an expert nor do I presume 
to be one on the matter of silver. But 
I think I do know something about the 
amounts of silver that are available and 
about the amounts of silver that can be 
made available if the Congress of the 
United States looks at the matter con- 
structively and tries to take care of the 
situation without the drastic action that 
is proposed in this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated hereto- 
fore, I am not an economist. But if I 
know anything, it is that in this capital- 
istic system under which we live and to 
which each one of us gives allegiance no 
one carries on a business enterprise very 
long if he cannot make a legitimate 
profit. And, this is what is the trouble 
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with our domestic mining situation to- 
day. It is what is wrong with the silver 
situation today. 

We are not going to get a sufficient 
amount of silver as long as the United 
States assumes the position of being an 
exporter to the extent that we have as- 
sumed that position in the last several 
months. And, neither are we going to be 
a producer of silver in the amount that 
we need unless we are willing to pay the 
producer what it costs him to take it out 
of the ground and properly mill it. We 
might just as well keep this in mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I include my full 
statement in the Record, hoping that 
those who are not only interested in the 
interest of the fabricators and the manu- 
facturers, not only interested in keeping 
a sound coinage system in the United 
States, but who are also interested in 
seeing that silver is produced, will read 
this statement between now and tomor- 
row when it is time to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I can assure my 
colleagues that I stand upon every state- 
ment that is in my written statement. 
It is sound. You might wonder why is it 
that I am coming before the House on 
a matter that comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of another committee. True, the 
coinage problem is involved here and it 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency that is 
chairmaned by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. But the 
interest of the silver producers and the 
interest of the mining producers gen- 
erally comes under the committee which 
I happen to have the honor of presiding 
over, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the real issue in- 
volved in the legislation before us today 
was summed up very succinctly in hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining of your Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs by a repre- 
sentative of one of the world’s largest 
processors and refiners of silver for use 
in industry when he stated, and I quote: 

In our opinion, coinage is the least essen- 
tial of all uses for silver, and this fact has 
in part been recognized by the administra- 
tion in its proposed coinage bill. 


The other central factor brought out 
by this same outspoken, candid, witness 
on behalf of the fabricators and manu- 
facturers utilizing silver is that, in the 
absence of legislation as recommended by 
the administration, and embodied gen- 
erally in H.R. 8926, silver users are going 
to have to pay higher prices for silver. 
This they do not like; this they do not 
want; they want to continue obtaining 
silver at bargain prices. 

Let me make another thing clear at 
the outset: The representatives of the 
silver producers, the mining industry, 
assured our committee that they are not 
interested in, and neither need nor want, 
the floor price that has been put in the 
administration bill designed to placate 


Statement of Francis H. Wemple, treasurer 
of Handy & Harman, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, appearing in serial No. 5 printed 
for the use of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, at page 151. 
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the mining industry by providing that 
hereafter the United States will always 
stand ready to buy silver at $1.25 per 
ounce. Silver producers are not looking 
for subsidies; they are not looking for 
guaranteed prices; they are not looking 
for assured markets; and they are not 
looking for assistance. The fact is that 
markets for silver are good—though the 
price could, admittedly, be better—so that 
when those of us who advocate retention 
of silver in our coinage do so, we are not 
advocating it in order to create an en- 
larged market or to keep a good customer. 

We must, and we can, retain some 
silver in coins that are used in everyday 
transactions; we must do so, not as a 
matter of sentiment and not as a matter 
of providing an outlet for silver pro- 
ducers. We must do so as a matter of 
national pride, as a matter of demon- 
strating to the world—and particularly 
to those countries that remain unde- 
cided in the global war of ideals raging 
about us—to demonstrate to them that 
while we arm to defend ourselves with 
modern weapons that involve the use of 
precious metals we need not do so at 
the expense of removing intrinsic value 
from our coinage; and, lastly, we must 
do so in order to protect for our chil- 
dren, and the generations yet to come, 
an America that will be free and strong. 

On the latter point, let there be no 
mistake; even though economists may 
sneer and seek other explanations for 
the fact that nations have lost their 
standing in the international commu- 
nity, the fact is that history shows us 
that a decline of international influence, 
a decline of national stability, and the 
increase of internal economic problems 
have consistently followed the removal 
of intrinsic value from a nation’s coin- 
age. Far be it for me to oversimplify 
complex economic-political problems in- 
volving national and international poli- 
cies; but, the record is there and we 
know, for example, that the rebirth of 
France, not only as an international 
power, but as a foremost leader of Europe 
was accompanied by the restoration of 
silver in the franc. 

Although the President recommended 
retention of silver in the 50-cent piece, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, testify- 
ing before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, inadvertently may have 
given some comfort to those who seek 
to remove all silver from our coinage 
when he said that the important thing 
is not the content of the coins but rather 
the fact that we in Congress would pass 
a law saying that coins, of whatever sub- 
stance, are legal tender. An economics 
professor, who was brought by the silver 
users to appear before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, sounded the call 
for complete debasement of our coins— 
contrary to the President's recom- 
mendations—by saying that, and I 
quote, “nothing has intrinsic value,” 
after which he was able easily to come 
to the conclusion that only tradition and 
prestige might be persuasive, and he 
did not believe even these were, for ře- 
tention of silver in our coinage. The 
economics professor concluded that: 

In today’s world, it is more true than ever 
that silver is too valuable in other uses 
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to be wasted in coins, where other materials 
are now clearly more economical. 


This, then, is the nucleus of the argu- 
ment for the legislation now before us: 
We are wasting silver if we use it in our 
coins. 

Let me ask each and every one of you 
here: Do you consider it wasting silver 
to be able to see, feel, and exchange a 
coin that has body to it and to say “this 
is a coin of the United States” when 
you travel in a foreign country that has 
removed silver from its coinage and gives 
you a lightweight dull-looking coin? 

Against this background I would hope 
that every Member of this body would 
agree with me that, to the extent suffi- 
cient silver is available, we must retain 
some silver in as many of our coins as is 
possible. If we agree on this basic phi- 
losophy, the rest becomes a matter of 
fact, a matter of statistics, a matter of 
“do we have the ability?”. I think we 
have the ability. 

In getting our statistics in the proper 
frame of reference let us at the outset 
keep another factor in mind. This is that 
the amount of silver exported and I re- 
peat, exported, shipped out of the United 
States, during 1964 was unusual and ab- 
normal. It was the type of action that 
did, and could again in the future, un- 
balance any program. 

Simply stated, the question is whether 
we are more interested in maintaining 
our own stability, in this case in silver, 
or in maintaining the stability of one of 
our friendly nations; in the case of silver 
it was the United Kingdom. This, the 
Treasury staff study of silver and coin- 
age ignores entirely. 

In testimony before your Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Mr. Speaker, 
we obtained information that of the 109 
million ounces of silver exported by the 
United States in 1964, approximately half 
went to the United Kingdom and ap- 
proximately 13 percent to France, with 
other countries getting lesser amounts. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
categorically stated that export to the 
“United Kingdom was due partly to the 
strengthening of the pound plus specula- 
tion.” The Treasury’s Director of the 
Office of Domestic Gold and Silver Oper- 
ations pointed out that, after having been 
a net importer of silver for years, we, in 
1964, became a net exporter to the ex- 
tent of 45 million ounces shipped out of 
this country in excess of the amount that 
we imported; but, he blandly attributed 
this to hoarding, speculation, industrial 
use, and foreign coinage uses. 

One of the most knowledgeable silver 
men in the country, the vice president of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
confirmed both of these views in his 
testimony, pointing out that 54 million 
ounces were exported in 1964 to the 
United Kingdom and that virtually all of 
this was in September, October, and No- 
vember, a time when the pound sterling 
was under pressure and its future hung 
in the balance. So we did both. We ex- 
ported silver to bolster the pound and at 
the same time we were permitting Eng- 
lishmen, who wanted to do a little specu- 
lating, to obtain silver at $1.29 per ounce 
as a hedge, not only against an advance 
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in the price of silver, but also against the 
failure of the pound to rally. 

This phase of our testimony points up 
that, first, our exportation in 1964 was 
extraordinary; second, our foreign policy 
subjugated our domestic silver require- 
ments; and third, we have invited people 
from the world over to step up to our 
Treasury counters and obtain silver at 
the bargain price of $1.29 per ounce with 
no restriction on the method, manner, or 
place of use other than the restrictions 
that apply on commodities generally. 

Do you know that, despite the fact 
that the Treasury Department, is virtu- 
ally obligated to retire silver certificates 
as they are turned in, the Department, 
has, nonetheless, approved arrangements 
whereby the Federal Reserve banks, in- 
stead of forwarding the silver certificates 
directly to the Treasury for retirement, 
turn them over to any individual who 
wants to obtain them “in large quan- 
ities’—and I emphasize the term “in 
large quantities,” because the Treasury 
representative before our committee in- 
dicated that the average person, the 
small businessman, could not and did not 
get the same advantageous treatment 
that the large speculator could get. In 
other words, despite the provisions of 
law prohibiting the Secretary of the 
Treasury from disposing of any silver 
“unless the market price of silver exceeds 
its monetary value,” we find that they 
are selling silver through the device of 
transferring silver certificates on paper 
to an individual who then goes through 
another paper transaction of redeeming 
the silver certificates for silver bullion. 
While describing this procedure to us, 
the Treasury Department representative 
maintained the fiction that the Treasury 
is not selling silver but that the only way 
industrial users can obtain silver is to 
redeem silver certificates. 

Of course, the reason for this sleight 
of hand is to hold down the price of silver. 
The very act of recirculating silver 
certificates to industrial users is designed 
to continue an assured supply at the 
monetary value, in clear violation of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the act of 
June 4, 1963, repealing the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934. 

I demand here and now a stop to this 
practice; and I have written a letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury requesting 
that he put a stop to this practice. If 
silver certificates come into my hands, I 
propose to demand of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he redeem them for 
silver. If silver certificates come into 
your hands. you have the right to make 
the same demand. But, it is hypocritical 
of our administration to say that we are 
running short of silver because we are 
redeeming silver certificates when the ad- 
ministration underwrites a procedure 
whereby silver certificates can be ob- 
tained in large quantities solely for the 
purpose of cashing them in for silver. 

The silver certificate is a pledge by the 
United States; holders of silver certifi- 
cates are entitled to have the certificates 
redeemed in silver. But, there is no ob- 
ligation for the United States to go out 
of its way to make silver certificates 
available to someone who wants to obtain 
silver. On the contrary, it would appear 
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that the intent of the law is that we 
would try to retire silver certificates 
without the necessity of redeeming them, 
thereby freeing silver for use for coinage 
and, conceivably, other purposes such as 
national defense. 

The Treasury Department representa- 
tive readily admitted before our com- 
mittee that the Department has not had 
the authority to sell silver, except above 
the monetary price, since 1963; and that 
actually they “did not sell any silver to 
the public after November 28, 1961, al- 
though we had authority to sell up until 
the June 4, 1963, act repealed this 
authority.” 

The flimsy subterfuge by which the 
Federal Reserve banks transfer silver 
certificates to those who want to obtain 
silver, instead of a sale by the Treasury, 
is obvious. 

By permitting uncontrolled access to 
Treasury silver, through the device of 
acquisition of silver certificates, the 
Treasury Department is seeking to defeat 
the law of supply and demand first at the 
expense of the American people and, 
secondly, at the expense of the mining 
industry. Any commodity, be it a metal 
or be it something else, has value when 
it is scarce. Its scarcity creates value in 
our economic system. Accordingly, one 
would think that the price of silver 
should be able to rise. Why does it not 
rise? Because the Treasury Department 
is artificially controlling the market by, 
on the one hand, saying that we cannot 
permit the price to rise above $1.29 plus 
per ounce while silver certificates are 
outstanding and, on the other hand, see- 
ing to it that silver certificates keep 
getting pumped back into the industrial 
economy for use in acquiring silver from 
the Treasury at this bargain price. I 
include at this point in the RECORD a 
copy of my letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 

INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1965. 
Hon. HENRY H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: The act of June 4, 
1963 (77 Stat. 54; P.L. 88-36) provides, among 
other things, that “Unless the market price 
of silver exceeds its monetary value, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall not dispose 
of any silver held or owned by the United 
States in excess of that required to be held 
as reserves against outstanding silver cer- 
tificates * .“ It appears to me that the 
procedure outlined by your representative 
before the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of our committee whereby the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks permit anyone to obtain 
silver certificates which, in turn, can be used 
to obtain silver is in effect a sale by you 
through the Federal Reserve bank of silver. 
As such, I believe it to be contrary to the 
aforementioned act of June 4, 1963. 

It is requested that in compliance with 
the intent of Congress you arrange that 
hereafter when silver certificates are for- 
warded to a Federal Reserve bank they shall 
in turn be submitted to you for retirement 
thereby ending the indirect sale of silver to 
various users and at the same time conserv- 
ing the silver that remains in your inventory. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman. 
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So, I am hopeful that we can stop the 
outflow of silver from the Treasury by 
merely abiding by the law. But, even if 
the Treasury Department finds other 
means to evade the law, let us keep in 
mind that the exports of 1964 were in 
any event extraordinary and let us hope 
that the pound sterling will not soon 
again approach the precarious position 
in which it was last year. 

Let us look at another avenue, this 
time one through which we might in- 
crease the availability of silver in the 
United States by accelerating produc- 
tion within the free world, specifically, 
Mexico. Testimony before our commit- 
tee was to the effect that in a little more 
favorable environment in that country, 
Silver production would rise substan- 
tially. The statistics are impressive, 30 
years ago more than 80 million ounces 
were produced each year in Mexico, at 
the end of World War II output was 
down to 60 million ounces a year, and 
now output is down to approximately 42 
million ounces per annum. Being one of 
the nations friendly to us, Mexico should 
certainly want to help in the output of 
Silver to help us if, in fact, we have as 
serious a problem as the industrial users 
of silver would try to paint. 

Accordingly, I have written to the Sec- 
retary of State and asked that he make 
representations to the Mexican Govern- 
ment concerning this matter and that he 
specifically point out that the Mexican 
export tax on silver of 28% percent is a 
deterrent to production in view of the 
small consumption of silver in Mexico 
and the fact that the bulk of its pro- 
duction is exported. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
a copy of my letter to the Secretary of 
State. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1965. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, SECRETARY: As you know, the ad- 
ministration has recommended that, in view 
of the current silver situation, silver should 
be removed entirely from our dimes and 
quarters and reduced from 90 percent con- 
tent to 40 percent content in our 50 cent 
pieces. Accordingly, it would appear to be- 
hoove us all to do what we can to increase 
the availability of silver for use in the United 
States. 

During hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining of our committee testi- 
mony was developed to the effect that silver 
production in Mexico could be increased 
appreciably if a more favorable climate for 
export were developed. Specifically it was 
pointed out that the export tax on silver 
of 28% percent is a deterrent to production 
in view of the small consumption of silver 
in Mexico and the fact that the bulk of 
Mexican production is exported. 

It is suggested that you use your offices 
and facilities to make representations to the 
Mexican Government indicating the need for 
the increased production of silver and sug- 
gest a reexamination of the Mexican export 
tax 


Your cooperation and advice relative to 
your success will be appreciated. 
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Another facet that cannot be eval- 
uated with certainty is the recovery or 
salvage of silver after initial use. The 
largest industrial user of silver is the 
photographic industry for use in photo- 
graphic film, plates, and sensitized pho- 
tographic paper. Impressive testimony 
was given before our committee of the 
efforts being made by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. to salvage silver and also to 
disseminate information to others on 
how to salvage this valuable material 
from used photographic materials. In 
addition to the testimony before the 
committee, there was an enlightening 
article that appeared in the American 
Metal Market for April 21, 1965; and, 
under leave previously granted, I in- 
clude it at this point in the Recorp: 

[From the American Metal Market, 
Apr. 21, 1965] 
“ANOTHER SILVER MINE”: RECOVERY FROM 

FILM CAN YIELD MILLIONS OF OUNCES 


New Yorx—tThe recovery of silver from 
films (negatives, positives and baths) rep- 
resents “another silver mine” that could 
supply much more silver than it is now 
furnishing, M. L. Schreiber, Photographic 
Technology Division of Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., stated recently in addressing 
a meeting of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers in Los Angeles. 
Silver consumption in the free world has 
been running far ahead of new mine produc- 
tion for about 5 years. 

He indicated that of about 30 to 35 million 
ounces of silver going annually into films, 
perhaps less than 5 million ounces are re- 
covered—thus there is room for a much bet- 
ter job. For this reason Kodak has issued 
sales service pamphlet J-10 on the recovery 
of silver from fixing baths. 

Mr. Schreiber noted that the motion pic- 
ture labs and most of the processors of X- 
ray films are very active in recovery, but he 
said many hospitals and large processors of 
amateur photographic film could perform a 
much bigger recovery. 

“With proper machinery and equipment” 
the recovery could be greatly increased, he 
stated. He indicated the need for greater 
efforts in recovery of silver. 

In black and white film, the recovery can 
run from about 15 to 85 percent while in 
color films there can be almost full recovery. 
It may be interpolated from his talk that 
perhaps 25 million ounces of silver could be 
“mined” by recovery from film, or about five 
times the present amount. 


HAUL COULD BE BIGGER 


He said that in many places, “the annual 
haul still appears to have only scratched the 
surface.” 

It was noted that for silver of 95-percent 
purity, buyers (of 100-ounce lots) will pay 
96 percent of the current market price of 
silver which is about $1.29 per ounce. 

Motion picture films still account for a 
large share of the total silver use going into 
all kinds of film. The latter is probably 
nearly 35 million ounces and is part of the 
total U.S. industrial use of about 123 mil- 
lion ounces per year. 

In his talk to the engineers he reviewed 
the various chemical, ion exchange and elec- 
trolytic methods of recovery by either high or 
low current densities. 

He said that a survey indicates that silver 
Tecovery should be an important element in 
the proper management of any film process- 
ing laboratory. In some very small shops 
the techniques may be uneconomic. 

He noted that 1,000 feet of black and 
white 35 mm, negative film can yield 3 
ounces of silver, and color negative yields 2.6 
ounces. 
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On average, during p. , only about 
25 percent of the silver is left on black and 
white positive film, while as little as 10 per- 
cent is left on the negative. The remainder 
is normally dissolved in the fixing or bleach 
baths. 

Mr. Schreiber presented some economic 
case histories showing profitable perform- 
ance. 

QUICK PAYMENT 

He said the silver refiners pride them- 
selves on quick payment and service for the 
material they receive. Some will offer truck 
pickup service in metropolitan areas. And 
with fairly pure electrolytic silver, the proc- 
essor may obtain almost the full market price 
for the silver present in the recovered plate.” 

In conclusion he stated— 

“The choice of the method to be used to 
recover silver depends on weighing two dis- 
tinctly different goals. The fixing bath 
could be considered to be a waste material 
from which it is desirable to extract a 
precious metal in pure form, or it could be 
considered a valuable solution to be purified 
of its undesirable contaminant—in this case, 
silver. Although the greatest source of 
profit is in the silver, the reuse of the large 
volume of fixer used in a motion picture lab- 
oratory is an important consideration in 
proper economic management. Electrolytic 
silver recovery accomplishes all of these 
goals. 


AUTOMATED CONTROL 
“The most important contribution that 
could be made in the silver-recovery field 
would be an inexpensive automatic control 
device. This would allow the use of small 
high-agitation cells to be operated at the 
highest optimum efficiency without direct at- 
tention.” Mr. Schreiber spoke highly of the 
assistance of Handy & Harman (a leading 
processor, refiner and fabricator of sliver) on 
recovery matters. 


In recognizing the contribution of 
Eastman Kodak Co., I also want to 
acknowledge that the company is ex- 
pending much effort, time, and money in 
seeking substitutes for silver for various 
phases of its industry. 

Having reviewed these many aspects, 
what do we find are the facts relative to 
availability of silver, our ability to pro- 
duce, and our foreseeable needs under 
various circumstances? Let us forget 
increased production in Mexico and let 
us not count on any increased salvage in 
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the photographic industry; but let us 
assume that production in the free world 
will increase in the next 4 years by some- 
thing on the order of 45 million ounces 
per year based on the firm projection of 
an. additional 38 million ounces per year 
from production already underway and 
an additional 7 million ounces out of a 
potential of possibly 19 million more 
ounces from known deposits being de- 
veloped, as explained in the hearings be- 
fore our committee. Let us assume fur- 
ther that the exports will decrease be- 
cause 1964 was, in fact, an extraordinary 
year. And let us assume further that 
there will be some adherence to law by 
the Treasury Department in seeking to 
enforce the retirement of silver certifi- 
cates instead of seeking to channel silver 
certificates into the hands of manufac- 
turers, speculators, and others who 
might not otherwise be able to obtain 
silver. 

And, to be perfectly fair about this, 
let us also assume that we have an 
honest stockpile of the 165 million ounces 
of silver determined by the administra- 
tive agencies of Government as being 
the amount needed in the event of a na- 
tional defense requirement. Let us put 
this 165 million ounces on the same foot- 
ing as any other stockpile of strategic 
and critical materiais; for, silver is one 
of the most strategic and critical mate- 
rials that we have in our defense arsenal. 

Accepting these conclusions, we find 
that there is ample silver available in the 
Treasury to provide minting of 10-cent, 
25-cent, and 50-cent coins of 40 percent 
silver, known as 400 fineness, and still 
have at the end of 1972, the period chosen 
by the Treasury Department as the one 
of particular significance, an adequate 
supply of silver in the Treasury to con- 
tinue on a stable basis for the long-range 
haul. Needless to say, if the 40-percent 
silver were adopted for the 50-cent piece 
alone, we would have no difficulty what- 
soever in maintaining an adequate sup- 
ply of silver into the long-range future. 
The Treasury Staff Study of Silver and 
Coinage contains a tabulation project- 
ing the level of Treasury silver stocks 
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through calendar year 1972—-see page 70 
of staff study reproduced at page 246 
in the appendix of the hearings before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on H.R. 8746 and H.R. 8926, the 
Coinage Act of 1965. 

In summation, my calculations show 
that at the end of 1972, with 40-percent 
silver content in dimes, quarters, and 
half-dollars, and even after deducting 
165 million ounces for a true stockpile, 
the Treasury would still have 664 mil- 
lion ounces of silver on hand; and if we 
were to have the 40 percent content in 
the 50-cent piece alone, the Treasury 
would have in excess of 1,400 million 
ounces on hand at that time—end of 
1972. 

This, in 1972, would be at a time when 
the silver producers would have reacted 
fully to the increase in price because, let 
us not forget, that it takes approximately 
4 years to bring into production an or- 
dinary silver property. On the one hand 
the silver producers are just now begin- 
ning to go into production in reaction to 
the increased price that came about 
within the last few years; on the other 
hand, the Treasury assumptions are, 
from all indications, based on holding the 
price of silver at its present $1.29 per 
ounce for approximately 4 years which 
would mean that the price of silver would 
increase around 1969 and that after 1972 
would be the time in which we would 
have the impact of the further reaction, 
the further development, by reason of 
the second round of increases. It is a 
known fact that silver is in the ground. 
Given the incentive, permitted to make 
a profit in the normal course of American 
business, the silver producers will bring 
forth from the earth additional quan- 
tities of silver. 

Under leave previously granted I ask 
to include in the Recorp two tables that 
present my analysis of the situation in- 
dicating the projected behavior of Treas- 
ury silver stocks through calendar year 
1972 based on 400 fineness silver, first, in 
all subsidiary coinage and, second, in the 
50-cent piece alone. 


Taste I. Projected behavior of Treasury silver stocks through calendar year 1972 based on 400 fineness (40 percent) silver in all subsidiary 


coinage (10-cent, 25-cent, and 50-cent pieces) 
Un millions of fine troy ounces} 


Calendar years 
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1 enne are those used by Treasury (table 2A, staff study). 

3 in years 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969 to replace coinage not recov- 
ered. However, there appears to be no reason to do so if all the new coins have silver 
content and can, therefore, circulate side by side with the old. 


ry assumed 


3 It is anticipated that redemption of silver certificates and sales—legal or illegal—of 

silver will decline below Treasury estimates, which were based on (1) low 

praisal of supply available through normal channels and (2) continuation of an open 
8 door to make silver available to all comers. 
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TABLE II.—Projected behavior of Treasury silver stocks through calendar year 1972 based on 400 fineness (40 percent) silver in half dollar 


Calendar years 


alone 
{In millions of fine troy ounces} 


Potential amounts of silver used in coinage Potential 
SS rs ee ee es =} Gout Of 
silver used Treasury re- 
Increments re- | Increments re- in redeeming | coveries of 900 
Mint projec- quired to re- uired to re- silver certifi- | fineness coin- | stock atend 
tion of ordi- | place Treasury | pl portion | Total coinage cates or in age of period 
nary require- recoveries of | of coinage not required making out- 
ments ! 900 fineness recovered ? right sales to 
the market * 
—208. 1 —208. 1 1, 200.0 
—290. 9 —290. 9 809. 1 
15.0 15.0 1, 204. 1 
—15.0 —15. 0 1. 439. 1 
—15. 0 —15. 0 1.612. 1 
—15. 0 —15. 0 1, 685, 0 
—15.0 —15.0 D E RS 1, 658. 0 
—15. 0 —15. 0 oe YG fy (aoe eter Syne al 1,631. 0 
1 T E AAS EEI —15.0 1, 604.0 
SES OS EE Sa See | | eS Ee ea ae eee E ra 165.0 
„„ e e eee 1 ee 1, 439.0 


1 1964 and 1965 figures are same as used in Treasury staff study tabulation relative to 1 
percent silver in all subsidiary coinage; however, the staff study does say (see p. 74) 
that a reasonabl® rate of production of 40 percent silver content 50-cent pieces would be 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will my friend from 
Colorado tell us the average cost of pro- 
ducing silver? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is almost an 
impossibility because most of our silver 
that is produced at the present time, 
as the gentleman knows, is a byproduct. 
It comes in conjunction with other base 
metals. Very little silver that we have 
at the present time is produced as silver 
or pure silver, or like it was in the early 
days of Aspen, Colo. But I would say 
further that at the present time silver 
producers are getting into the position 
to produce silver in greater amounts for 
the price at which it is priced at the 
present time. 

Increased production has not occurred 
up until now for the simple reason that 
it takes 2½ to 4 years to bring a silver 
mine into production. 

About 3 years ago the Secretary of 
the Treasury advised us that we had sil- 
ver that would last for 15 years under 
our present coinage system. Now he ad- 
vises us that the silver will only last for 
3 years. If that is the kind of informa- 
tion we are getting from downtown, it is 
about time we, ourselves, take a closer 
look at the problem. The hearings of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs have shown that there will be 
silver in plentiful supply provided we go 
ahead and follow through with programs 
that will permit the silver producers to 
produce silver at a small profit. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill provides for a 
purchase price of $1.25. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The silver producers 
do not need anything like that. That is 
a little bit of sop thrown out to them. 
The silver mine producers are not ask- 
ing for a floor. All they are asking is 
to permit silver to find its place in the 
marketplace in the United States and in 
the world, and they will be satisfied. But 
as long as we put a ceiling on silver and 


00,000,000 per annum, r 


state that we will redeem silver as $1.2929 
ad infinitum until we use all of our stock- 
pile, we will be in difficulties and, re- 
member this, the pending legislation sets 
up only the semblance of a stockpile. 
But it is not a stockpile. The silver is 
not to be taken out of the Treasury with 
this legislation. The silver will remain 
in the Treasury; the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be permitted to call upon 
it every time he thinks there is a neces- 
sity to do so. That is not a legitimate 
stockpile. 

The way to take care of our problem 
is to reduce the silver in the coin, keep 
the coin in the United States. Let us 
look at the chart out in the Speaker’s 
corridor, and see what happens. History 
records the fact when intrinsic coinage 
is debased in value something takes place 
which is adverse to the stability of that 
government. Reduce the silver content, 
reduce it to whatever is necessary, re- 
duce it to 40 percent as the present Sen- 
ate bill would do with half dollars, and 
as the administration would have us do, 
then let us follow through and reduce the 
quarters and the dimes accordingly. If 
this is done then the price of silver will 
be allowed to go up where it will be prof- 
itable to produce silver. 

On the other hand, if I remember any- 
thing about economics, and I do recol- 
lect Gresham’s law, let us examine the 
advice that Gresham’s law gave us when 
we studied economics, and that is, that 
bad or worthless money will drive out 
good money. I think the Treasury De- 
partment is interested in this. I was 
advised that they took a new look and 
they came up with a somewhat different 
idea than they had before. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sure there are many 
in the House in the same position that I 
find myself. I do not know all that I 
should know about this subject, but I 
join with the gentleman from Colorado 
in that I do not want to see our curren- 
cy debased. What many of us want to 
know is what is right to be done with 


uiring 15,000,000 ounces of silver annually. 
2 Neither of these possible 
3 See footnote 3 of table I above. 


uses of silver is deemed probable under these conditions, 


respect to this issue by retaining some 
silver in our coins and yet stretching out 
the supply of silver. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Of course, as I have 
suggested to my friends, I am going to 
ask for a reduction of silver to 40 per- 
cent in the dimes, quarters, and half dol- 
lars silver coins that we now recognize, 
and on which we have depended through- 
out the years. 

On the other hand, I am willing to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
meantime some emergency authority to 
either quit minting these coins if we get 
to a dangerous point or to mint more 
of the coins if they are needed. What I 
object to is that we have taken our silver 
out of our Treasury and sent it to Eng- 
land in order to bolster the pound ster- 
ling in England. And we have sent it to 
France and permitted the French people 
to make unconscionable profits on the 
investment and permitted speculators in 
those countries to make money out of the 
Treasury’s supply of silver in the United 
States. Now the only thing we come up 
with, as we want to serve our customers, 
fabricators and processors of silver—and 
all of us know they must be served, is 
a very drastic action that we have to do 
away with honest coins entirely. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will be good enough to yield fur- 
ther, I am glad that the gentleman men- 
tioned the lengths to which we have gone 
in proping up the pound sterling. Now 
we ought to be concerned with propping 
up our own currency. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleagues in 
the Congress will read my statement, I 
think it will be proved to their satisfac- 
tion that we can continue to mint coins 
at 400 fine and we will have sufficient 
amounts of silver indefinitely for our use 
not only in industry but also for our coin- 
age needs. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution. I do wish to 
support the position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. I think there are 
amendments that will be offered to this 
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legislation which I expect to support. I 
have some criticism of the failure to act, 
by the Treasury Department over the 
years in not having come forth with some 
proposals much earlier. I certainly wish 
to join, as I say, my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Colorado, in 
his position with reference to this very 
important step. 

Whenever the subject of silver has 
come before the Congress in the past, 
many Members have viewed it as a con- 
tinuation of an old and outdated fight 
between the producers of silver and the 
consumers of silver. Even today some 
may regard the measure now before us 
in the context of the silver mining in- 
dustry versus the silver users. Ladies 
and gentlemen, in my judgment such 
a viewpoint is not only erroneous but 
highly dangerous. I say dangerous be- 
cause to take a parochial view masks 
the true impact of this legislation which 
directly affects every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

This is not a silver bill. It is a coin- 
age bill and its provisions go to the 
very heart of this Nation’s economic 
system. 

As a Californian, I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with the importance of gold and 
silver. The original economy of my 
State was derived from the early gold 
rushes. While California is a silver-pro- 
ducing State, its annual production of 
approximately 133,000 to 135,000 troy 
ounces per year in negligible compared 
with the production realized by our sis- 
ter States of Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Utah. 

Silver in my State, particularly in my 
district, results as a byproduct of placer 
gold mining and lode silver production 
mainly from the treatment of tungsten 
and lead-zine ores mined in the High 
Sierra. 

Although I am sympathetic to the 
problems of the mining industry, be- 
cause I believe that the prosperity of 
this industry is vital to the economic 
health of our Nation, I do not advocate 
the retention of silver in our subsidiary 
coinage on behalf of any special inter- 
est group. I do it because I believe that 
our people, not only in California, but 
throughout this great Nation, want and 
deserve a coinage of intrinsic value—a 
coinage that lends confidence to our en- 
tire monetary system and a coinage in 
which they can take justifiable pride. 

Silver coins are a part of our American 
heritage. They have been a part of 
American life since the very earliest days 
of our Republic. Of course, we must re- 
duce the silver content in our coins; but 
to totally abandon its use in favor of 
worthless tokens runs counter to the les- 
sons of history. 

What is happening in the rest of the 
world while the United States, one of the 
greatest nations on earth, is contemplat- 
ing removing silver from its coins? 
Other nations which at one time fol- 
lowed the same course are now resum- 
ing the minting of silver coinage. 
France, Italy, Austria, West Germany, 
countries in Western Europe that have 
gone through the most drastic experi- 
ences in currency devaluation have re- 
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stored silver to their coinage systems. 
Why? I believe it is because these gov- 
ernments recognize that coinage of in- 
trinsic value creates public confidence. 

There is another pressing reason to 
keep some silver in our coinage. 
Through the untiring efforts of the de- 
voted men and women of the U.S. Mint 
we are just beginning to come out of 
a serious coin shortage. What do you 
think will happen to the billions of dimes 
and quarters and half dollars now in 
circulation if the token coins as proposed 
in this bill are minted and distributed 
to the public? I am fearful that once 
again we will see at work Gresham’s law, 
which decrees that bad money drives out 
good. It does not take a professor of 
economics to realize that the average 
American who holds in his hands a shiny 
silver quarter alongside one of these new 
quarters with its dull surface and reddish 
ring will spend the new and, if he can 
afford it, hoard the old. 

To avoid a national coin shortage of 
frightening proportion, to maintain 
dignity and public confidence in our 
coinage, I urge retention of silver in our 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars. The 
half dollar as proposed by the adminis- 
tration containing 40 percent silver is 
virtually indistinguishable from our pres- 
ent half dollar and should circulate 
side by side with the old. Hearings be- 
fore the Mines and Mining Subcommittee 
of the House Interior Committee have 
convinced me that we have sufficient sil- 
ver supplies to mint new dimes and quar- 
ters in the same manner, that is, with 
40 percent silver, and I urge my col- 
leagues to amend this bill accordingly. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time and I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PaT MANI. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8926) to provide for the 
coinage of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8926, with Mr. 
Karsten in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] will 
be recognized for 2 hours, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
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and Currency to recommend to the 
House, and urge the passage of, the bill 
H.R. 8926, the Coinage Act of 1965. This 
bill will fully meet the continuing and 
expanding needs of our economy for ac- 
ceptable coinage in the face of a world- 
wide shortage of the metal which for 
most of the past 173 years has consti- 
tuted the base of our coinage system. 
Silver can no longer fulfill that role. 

The limited free world production of 
this unique metal will not even meet the 
noncoinage demands for silver in the arts 
and in industry; yet, in addition, our 
mints are now consuming silver at an 
incredible annual rate of 300 million 
ounces, or nearly 10 times the annual do- 
mestic production of the metal. 

The deficit in U.S. silver supply is being 
met out of the remaining stocks of nearly 
a billion ounces of silver bullion in the 
Treasury’s West Point vaults. But if we 
continue to use silver for coinage at the 
present rate, we will exhaust this supply 
in less than 3 years. What then? There 
is no alterative available to us except 
to reduce drastically or eliminate en- 
tirely the use of silver in coinage, as every 
other nation in the free world has al- 
ready had to do. 


MUST COINS HAVE HIGH INTRINSIC VALUE? 


There were many reasons—good rea- 
sons—why coins of high intrinsic value 
were favored in the early days of our 
Republic. A coin, to be practical and 
useful, had to be freely exchangeable for 
goods and services in the marketplaces 
of the world. Gold was a recognized 
medium of exchange. So were Spanish 
silver dollars. Their intrinsic value was 
equal to their monetary value. Coins 
were melted for silver content when sil- 
ver was needed for specific purposes; 
silver was readily exchangeable for coins 
of equal value. 

Today, of course, we do not walk about 
with bars of silver or pouches of gold in 
order to engage in commerce. We use 
paper money—which has no intrinsic 
value—or checks or drafts or credit 
cards, or coins having less intrinsic than 
implied value. Occasionally, some tra- 
ditionalist among us decries the aban- 
donment of the gold standard and the use 
of paper currency no longer backed 100 
percent by gold or silver; but in the 
grocery stores, or even in the banks, I do 
not notice anyone insisting adamantly on 
silver certificates in preference to Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, or even to U.S. notes; 
nor do I see anyone demanding silver 
coins in preference to currency, on the 
theory that coins are “better money.” 
Our currency is backed primarily by the 
full faith and credit of the U.S. Govern- 
ment—that is enough to assure the con- 
fidence of the public. Whether of silver 
or of a combination of copper and nickel, 
with or without silver content, our coins 
enjoy similar backing and thus would 
merit similar confidence. 

DEFINITION OF MONEY 


Money—and this is a definition I have 
used often, particularly in the publica- 
tion “A Primer on Money”—is anything 
that people will accept in exchange for 
goods or services, in the belief that they 
may in turn exchange it, now or later, 
for other goods and services. 
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Over the years, and in different cul- 
tures and civilizations, money has as- 
sumed many forms and shapes—sea- 
shells, whale’s teeth, boar’s tusks, stones, 
feathers, bricks, coconuts, cocoa beans, 
iron rings, beaver pelts, blankets, bronze 
axes, wheels, livestock, and so on. 

In fact, the term “not worth his salt” 
probably derives from the practice of 
Roman emperors of paying their legion- 
naires not in metal but in cakes of salt. 
In some of the South Pacific Islands, 
great stone wheels served as money. 
Those were undoubtedly the days when 
men handled all of the money—for it 
took muscle to move one’s wealth about. 

COLONIAL AMERICAN MONEY 


In colonial times, the earliest settlers 
used “wampum” more than anything 
else for money. Wampum consisted of 
clamshells strung like beads; the settlers 
considered these beads very valuable, 
even though it may seem surprising to us 
that, in our own society, people could 
have considered clamshells valuable as 
money. In fact, it must have been sur- 
prising to them, too, for these settlers had 
come from Western Europe where they 
had used and placed their faith in gold 
and silver, or claims to gold and silver. 
Nevertheless, the native Indians used 
wampum as money. When the settlers 
found that wampum was the most use- 
ful material they could have for trading 
with the Indians, they began to use it 
for trading among themselves. Wam- 
pum had the same meaning for both In- 
dians and settlers. It was “money” for 
both. 

So, in 1637 the Government of Massa- 
chusetts made wampum legal tender, and 
fixed the exchange value between wam- 
pum of white clamshells and that made 
of black clamshells. And, in 1641, the 
New Amsterdam Council fixed the ex- 
change value between wampum and 
Dutch money; New Yorkers continued to 
use wampum as their chief currency as 
late as 1672. As late as 1693, people 
could pay the ferry charge from New 
York to Brooklyn in wampum. 

“SHELLING OUT” MONEY 


It is interesting to note that since 
wampum beads were generally strung, 
various ordinances on the subject pre- 
scribed that they must be “well strung.” 
Since a string of wampum was a con- 
siderable amount of money for fairly 
large purchases, small purchases were 
frequently made by counting out loose 
shells. This may be why people even to- 
day say they are “shelling out” money. 
Nevertheless, since the colonists did not 
trade only with Indians, they also used 
the coins of England, Spain, and France 
both for trading among themselves and 
trading with foreign nations. As trade 
with Europe increased, these coins be- 
came their principal form of money cir- 
culating throughout the colonies as if 
they were locally minted. 

In addition, most of the colonies began 
to create their own systems of money 
by minting coins, usually of gold or sil- 
ver. Some of the colonies also issued 
paper money notes, supposed to be 
“good” for gold or silver coins. This 
meant that the colonists presumed that 
their treasuries had in their possession a 
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dollar’s worth of gold or silver to cover 
each dollar of paper money. Frequently, 
however, this was mere “wishful think- 
ing” on the part of the colonists. 

GEORGE IM PROHIBITS COLONIAL COINAGE 


During the reign of George II, his 
government forbade the colonists to 
mint coins, or to issue any other kind of 
money. This policy, together with the 
fact that most of the foreign coinage the 
colonists had been using was eventually 
drawn away to help England finance the 
Napoleonic wars, ultimately created a 
severe shortage of coined or printed 
money in the colonies. Some historians 
claim that the colonists’ resentment 
against this policy was one of the major 
reasons they finally issued their Decla- 
ration of Independence from England. 

Thus, despite the fact that the col- 
onists had been using various foreign 
coins, and despite the fact that they also 
had been minting their own coins, these 
forms of money became generally scarce 
throughout the colonial period. In re- 
sponse to this shortage during the co- 
lonial period, and even later, the col- 
onists began to use other, less familiar, 
commodities as money: nails, beaver and 
coonskins, whiskey, musket balls and 
flints, tobacco, corn, codfish, rice, timber, 
tar, or cattle. 

THE U.S. TRADITION OF 900 FINE SILVER COINS 


Ever since the first administration of 
George Washington, our country has de- 
pended heavily upon coins of a specific 
alloy of 90 percent silver and 10 percent 
copper as a principal medium of ex- 
change. Since the early days of the first 
administration of Fraklin D. Roosevelt, 
when gold was eliminated as a coinage 
material, silver has been the entire base 
of our coinage system, except for the two 
minor coins—pennies and nickels. Sil- 
ver has served us extremely well over the 
generations. It will be a source of great 
regret to all of us when dimes and quar- 
ters and half-dollars are no longer made 
of 900 fine silver alloys, and the silver 
dollar alone, among all of our standard 
coins, retains the high percentage of sil- 
ver determined by Alexander Hamilton 
as the basic monetary unit for our coun- 
try. 

2 PROTECTING EXISTING SILVER COINS 

In view of the fact that we are not 
minting silver dollars at present, have 
not produced any since 1935, and, under 
the terms of H.R. 8926 as reported, will 
not strike any such coins for at least 5 
years, the retention of the 900 fine silver 
dollar as a standard coin will be more 
as a symbol than a medium of exchange. 
But this somewhat sentimental link with 
tradition will nevertheless serve a most 
practical purpose, by providing the 
Treasury with the necessary legal basis 
on which to continue to hold the market 
price of silver at its present level of $1.29- 
plus per fine troy ounce. 

Preventing the price of silver from go- 
ing appreciably above that level is essen- 
tial to the protection of our existing sup- 
ply of 12 billion silver coins. At a market 
price of $1.29 per ounce, there is $1 worth 
of silver in a silver dollar; at a market 
price of $1.38 per ounce, a dollar’s worth 
of dimes, quarters, or half dollars would 
contain silver equal to their face value. 
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Thus, if the price were to rise sufficiently 
to make it economic to melt down coins 
for their silver content, we would be in 
the same position in which this country 
found itself during several periods oi 
wartime inflation, including the Civil 
War when coins went into hiding or into 
the melting pots and the Government had 
to print fractional currency—‘“shin- 
plasters’”—as substitutes for coins. Of 
course that would not be a practical 
solution today, and it was not very suc- 
cessful then either, even though they did 
not have coin-operated vending ma- 
chines. 

MAINTAINING A CEILING ON SILVER PRICES 


As long as the 900 fine silver dollar 
continues as a standard coin, the mone- 
tary value of silver remains at 
$1.292929292 per fine troy ounce, and 
Treasury sales of silver, or the redemp- 
tion of silver certificates, may be made 
at that value. H.R. 8926 expressly pro- 
vides for such sales and redemptions 
in order to maintain an effective ceil- 
ing on the market price of silver and thus 
protect the existing coins while new coins 
can be minted and put into circulation. 

THE COINAGE ACT OF 1965 


H.R. 8926, the Coinage Act of 1965, 
as reported by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, would authorize mint- 
ing of a new type of coin—a clad or 
“sandwich” coin consisting of a copper 
core between layers of cupronickel—75 
percent copper and 25 percent nickel— 
to replace the present dime, quarter, and 
half dollar—which consist of an alloy of 
90 percent silver and 10 percent copper. 
The new coins will be of such size and 
weight and electrical resistivity as to 
be compatible with silver coins in the re- 
jector mechanisms of existing vending 
machines and other coin-operated de- 
vices. 

To assure a smooth and rapid tran- 
sition from the present silver coinage to 
the proposed new system of clad coins 
containing no silver, the bill first, per- 
mits for 5 years the continued produc- 
tion, if necessary, of 900 fine silver coins; 
second, establishes standby authority to 
prohibit, curtail, or regulate the exporta- 
tion, melting, or treating of any coin of 
the United States; third, temporarily as- 
signs powers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into contracts for the 
procurement of materials and technical 
information, without regard to any other 
provisions of law governing procurement 
or public contracts, in connection with 
the production of the unprecedented new 
clad coins; fourth, discourages the 
hoarding of coins for their silver content 
by continuing the powers of the Treasury 
to prevent the market price of silver in 
the United States from exceeding silver’s 
monetary value; and fifth, reduces the 
quantity of new coins which the Nation’s 
10 million hobbyists would want or need 
in order to have complete sets for their 
private collections, by eliminating all 
mint marks on the clad coins for at least 
5 years. 

SATISFACTORY FOR COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 


The new coins would be similar in 
design to the present coins of the same 
denominations. They will be legal tender 
for all debts, public and private. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury has testified 
that in his judgment the proposed coins 
will meet the test of public acceptability 
as a medium of exchange, that they can 
be efficiently and rapidly manufactured 
by the mints from available materials, 
and that their electrical properties are 
such that they will work in existing mer- 
chandising machines. No change will be 
made in the nickel or the penny, since 
neither of these coins contains silver. 
MINING INDUSTRY PROTECTED 


An important provision of the legisla- 
tion would protect the domestic silver 
mining industry against any precipitous 
decline in silver prices resulting from ter- 
mination of the traditional use of the 
metal in coins by establishing a minimum 
price of $1.25 per troy ounce at which the 
Treasury will purchase recently mined 
silver from domestic producers. 

SCARCITY COMPELS ACTION 


President Lyndon B. Johnson, in a 
message to Congress on June 3, 1965, 
recommending prompt action along the 
broad lines of this bill to prevent a crisis 
in our silver supply, said: 

Silver is becoming too scarce for continued 
large-scale use in coins. 


While the President proposed the 
maintenance of some silver in the half 
dollar, at a ratio of 40 percent silver to 
60 percent copper the Committee recom- 
mends that all three denominations of 
the new coins be made of the same 
metallic composition, using no silver. 
Except for this change, the bill as re- 
ported substantially conforms to the 
draft of legislation submitted by the 
President. 

Among steps taken in the legislation to 
expedite the changeover to the new 
coins with a minimum of disruption are 
the following: the San Francisco assay 
office, which was deactivated as a mint in 
1955 at a time when coin demand was 
only a fraction of present needs, would be 
reactivated for the production of coins 
until the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines that the mints of the United 
States are adequate for the production 
of ample supplies of coins; the appro- 
priation of an additional $15 million is 
authorized for the expansion of mint fa- 
cilities, particularly at the new mint to 
be constructed in Philadelphia, where 
changes in design will be necessary in 
order to cope with the metallurgical and 
other technical problems resulting from 
the use of the new clad material; new 
coins, of course, will be protected by all 
laws applying to counterfeiting, use of 
slugs, etc. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON THE COINAGE 


H.R. 8926 establishes a Joint Commis- 
sion on the Coinage consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as Chair- 
man; the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Director of the Mint, the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees, two additional Members each 
from the House and the Senate not serv- 
ing on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and four public members to be 
appointed by the President, “none of 
whom shall be associated or identified 
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with or representative of any industry, 
group, business, or association directly 
interested as such in the composition, 
characteristics, or production of the 
coinage of the United States.” 

The role of this Commission will be 
an important one in helping to deter- 
mine the future policy of the United 
States on coinage and the use of silver 
therein, It will study the progress made 
in the implementation of the coinage 
program established by this legislation; 
and review the needs of the economy for 
coins; technical developments in metal- 
lurgy and coin-selector devices, the 
availability of various metals, the even- 
tual resumption of minting of the silver 
dollar, the time and circumstances under 
which the United States should cease to 
maintain the price of silver, “and other 
considerations relevant to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate and stable coinage 
system.” 

The Commission will advise the Pres- 
ident, the Congress, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the results of its studies. 
Because of the importance of the work 
of this Commission and the influence its 
recommendations will carry, it is the 
opinion of the committee that while the 
use of alternatives undoubtedly will be 
necessary from time to time in the con- 
duct of the meetings of the Joint Com- 
mission, the Commission should not at- 
tempt to transact business without at 
least a quorum consisting of principal 
appointees. 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


Since World War II, and particularly 
since 1958, there has been a widening 
gap between free world silver consump- 
tion and production. The expansion of 
silver production has been relatively 
sluggish, while consumption has been 
rapidly increasing. Since 1958, world 
consumption of silver has more than 
doubled while production has increased 
less than 15 percent. The result has been 
increasingly large annual deficits be- 
tween production and consumption. 

The tremendous expansion in the de- 
mand for silver coupled with the rela- 
tively static supply, and the importance 
of silver in industrial processes, such as 
photography, where no satisfactory sub- 
stitute exists, have been responsible for 
a dramatic increase in the market price 
of silver over a period of only 4 years. 
Prior to 1962, the New York price of sil- 
ver bullion had not reached or exceeded 
a dollar per fine troy ounce in more than 
40 years. It was relatively stable in price 
from 1951 through most of 1961 in the 
neighborhood of 91 cents an ounce. 
Since late 1961 it has risen sharply to the 
monetary value of silver as used in the 
standard silver dollar. This value is de- 
rived from dividing 480, the number of 
grains in a troy ounce, by 371.25, the 
number of grains of silver contained in 
the standard silver dollar. 

The price of silver has been held at 
$1.29 because the Treasury Department 
stands ready to redeem outstanding sil- 
ver certificates at the monetary value of 
silver. The effect is that the Treasury 
Department has become the residual 
supplier to the market of the silver 
needed to make up the difference between 
consumption and production. 
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COINAGE NEEDS INCREASE 


At the same time the needs of the U.S. 
economy for coinage have been rapidly 
increasing to that steadily larger 
amounts of silver have been consumed 
in coinage. Thus, from an annual av- 
erage during the years 1958-60 of about 
42 million fine troy ounces of silver used 
for coinage, there was an increase to 203 
million fine troy ounces in 1964. The 
current rate is 300 million ounces a year. 

With the Treasury Department acting 
as residual supplier to the market and 
using increasing amounts of silver in 
coinage, Treasury silver stocks have de- 
clined from 2,106 million fine troy ounces 
at the end of 1958 to 1,218 million fine 
troy ounces at the end of 1964. A recent 

Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury 
showed silver stocks down to about 980 
million ounces, 

PRESENT POLICIES MUST BE ALTERED 

A projection of these figures clearly 
demonstrates that the United States can- 
not continue its profligate use of so pre- 
cious a metal for coinage when suitable 
substitute materials are now available 
for this purpose. From studies made by 
the Department of the Interior, as well 
as by the silver-producing industry it- 
self, it is evident that new sources of sil- 
ver could not be developed quickly 
enough, if at all, to meet the long-range 
needs of the free world for silver for in- 
dustrial uses and also make possible the 
continued coinage of 0.900 fine silver 
coins by the United States at present 
levels of coin production. 


STEPS ALREADY TAKEN 


Most free world countries have already 
eliminated silver from their coinage. 
Those which continue to mint silver coins 
include in their coinage system only one 
or two such coins of varying degrees of 
fineness. The impending crisis in silver 
supply was becoming evident when the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
1963 initiated action on legislation to re- 
peal the Silver Purchase Act, and to au- 
thorize the issuance of $1 and $2 Fed- 
eral Reserve notes as eventual replace- 
ments for silver certificates in the cur- 
rency supply. This action freed hun- 
dreds of millions of ounces of silver for 
coinage, and made possible the dramatic 
expansion of mint production in the past 
year. 

STUDIES MADE 

In the meantime, the Bureau of the 
Mint entered into a contract with the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to make a study of silver sup- 
plies and of materials which could be 
used as alternates or replacements for 
the 90-percent silver coinage of the 
United States. The institute studied a 
wide variety of metals and alloys con- 
sidered possible candidates for replace- 
ment of silver or to be used in combina- 
tion with silver in coinage. 

These materials were evaluated on the 
bases of availability and price; public 
acceptability; physical, chemical, and 
mechanical properties; effect on coin- 
operated devices; effect on mint opera- 
tions; and counterfeiting, illegal dupli- 
cation, and slugging potential. Among 
the metals and alloys considered and 
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evaluated were aluminum, bismuth, cad- 
mium, cobalt, chromium, columbium, 
copper, gold, hafnium, indium, iridium, 
iron, lead, manganese, mercury, molyb- 
denum, magnesium, nickel, osmium, pal- 
ladium, platinum, rhenium, rhodium, 
ruthenium, tantalum, titanium, tungsten, 
uranium, vanadium, zinc, and zirconium. 

Each of these materials, either by it- 
self or in combination with other metals, 
was found to present problems of vary- 
ing degree of seriousness as a substitute 
for silver. The best solution put forward 
by the Battelle Memorial Institute was 
a clad or sandwichlike combination con- 
sisting of a core of copper and an outer 
layer of cupronickel. The institute 
added, however, that if production of 
such a coin was not feasible for unfore- 
seen reasons the 75 copper-25 nickel alloy 
used in the 5-cent coin was recom- 
mended. It added: 

If the retention of silver because of tradi- 
tion and prestige does not compromise any 
of the other objectives, it is recommended 
that either of two options be chosen. One is 
to use silver in the 50-cent piece only, by 
making a multilayer composite consisting of 
80 silver-20 copper on the outside, and a low 
silver-copper alloy in the core. The other 
option is to spread the silver evenly through- 
out all subsidiary denominations by making a 
composite consisting of the 40 silver-50 
copper-5 nickel-5 zinc alloy on a silver-bear- 
ing copper alloy core. It is further recom- 
mended that the silver-containing coins, if 
adopted, be changed to the 75 copper-25 
nickel on a copper core on July 1, 1975, or at 
such time as the Treasury stock of silver 
reaches a predetermined minimum. 


The final report of the Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute was made to the Treasury 
on February 12, 1965, but was not made 
public until released by President John- 
son in sending his silver coinage message 
to Congress on June 3. The Treas- 
ury Department used the Battelle re- 
port to supplement its own studies into 
the feasibility and desirability of changes 
in our coinage and the policy problems 
inherent in such a change. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

TREASURY STAFF STUDY 

The comprehensive Treasury report 
released by the President on June 3, 
“A Treasury Staff Study of Silver and 
Coinage,” reached the following conclu- 
sions and recommendations: 

First. Cupronickel is the best perma- 
nent material for a new subsidiary coin- 
age, ignoring the vending machine prob- 
lem. A close second choice would be 
nickel silver for 10-, 25-, and 50-cent 


Second. Either cupronickel or nickel 
silver coins would require “factory” ad- 
justment of sophisticated vending ma- 
chine rejectors, entailing significant 
costs, and transitional inconvenience. 
This may not be adjudged intolerable, in 
view of their advantages in other re- 
spects. However, since extensive experi- 
ments confirmed that cupronickel—and 
probably nickel silver—clad on a cop- 
per core operates successfully in un- 
altered vending machine rejectors, pref- 
erable options are available. A clad 
coin can be used during a transition 
period, or permanently. 

Third. Information on the wear prop- 
erties of clad coins is altogether encour- 
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aging, and they undoubtedly meet all the 
requirements for permanent use in the 
coinage. If desired, they would, with 
equal facility, serve as a transitional coin 
while further study and research on 
the adaptation of vending machines 
was being conducted. An overriding re- 
quirement with clad coins is the produc- 
tion feasibility of the strip and the as- 
surance of an adequate supply for proc- 
essing in the mint. 

Fourth. Because of a number of unre- 
solved questions, the Inco coin comes 
into the picture only if an assured sup- 
ply of clad strip cannot be obtained. In 
any event, the Inco coin would have to 
have demonstrated conclusively that it 
would work vending machines with mini- 
mal adjustments, that it could be struck 
successfully in large volume on exist- 
ing mint equipment, and that adequate 
supplies of strip or annealed planks 
would be available. 

Fifth. Subsidiary silver coinage of re- 
duced content, such as silver-copper al- 
loys clad on a low-content silver-copper 
core, suffers both from difficult transi- 
tional problems end incomplete assur- 
ance that the subsidiary coinage would 
not be imperiled again within a fairly 
short period of time. The danger of a 
complete breakdown during the transi- 
tion period cannot be ruled out, and the 
use of silver throughout the subsidiary 
coinage should not be viewed as an eligi- 
ble option. If any silver is to be retained 
in the subsidiary coinage system, it 
should be limited to the silver dollar and 
to a clad 50-cent piece of 400 fineness. 
In any event, the retention of the mone- 
tary value of the silver dollar at its pres- 
ent fineness is absolutely essential to a 
successful transition. 

Sixth. During the transition to a new 
coinage system, it will be obligatory to 
hold the market price of silver at its cur- 
rent level in order to protect the existing 
coinage. Since this will remove the 
incentive to melt the existing coinage, 
controls over melting would probably not 
serve any useful purpose. Effective con- 
trols on the hoarding of coin appear im- 
practical. Controls on the export of sil- 
ver coin and bullion may serve a useful 
purpose during the transition period. 
There is something to be said for having 
standby authority to invoke controls. A 
prompt transition to base-alloy coinage 
would make the actual use of controls 
unnecessary. 

Seventh. New coins should be placed 
in circulation through normal channels. 
Every effort should be made as soon as 
possible to prepare for extremely high 
rates of production of the new coins. 
This should include an interim expan- 
sion in the production of 5-cent pieces— 
which would provide substitutes of silver 
coin and subsequently release mint ca- 
pacity for the new coins—and arrange- 
ments for additional temporary produc- 
tion space. If this were to be outside 
of existing mint facilities, it should re- 
main under mint control. 

TRANSITION TO THE NEW COINAGE 


It is of critical importance to the public 
and to the economy that there be a 
smooth transition from our present coin- 
age system to the new system over a 
period of time with these being available 
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at all times an adequate supply of coins. 
To this end, it is important that there 
be no incentive for the withdrawal from 
circulation of the existing subsidiary 
Silver coins nor of the new ones. 


USE OF STANDBY AUTHORITY DOUBTED 


The standby authority granted in sec- 
tion 105 of the bill to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prohibit, curtail, or regulate 
the exportation, melting, or treating of 
coins could be used by the Secretary 
whenever in his judgment it became 
necessary to do so in order to protect the 
coinage. In the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury it is doubtful that 
this authority will have to be invoked. 
However, if due to unforeseen happen- 
ings the exporting or melting of coins for 
their silver content should begin to con- 
stitute a serious problem, the Secretary 
of the Treasury by invoking the authority 
granted to him by this legislation would 
be able to impose such restrictions as 
might be necessary to stop these prac- 
tices. Violations of regulations issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury under this 
authority would be punishable by fines 
of up to $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years, or both. In addition, 
any violation of the Secretary’s regula- 
tions would render the coins or metal 
involved subject to forfeiture to the 
United States. 


MINT MARKS ELIMINATED 


In order to prevent the withdrawal of 
the new coins from circulation on a large 
scale for collecting purposes, the proposed 
legislation eliminates the mint mark 
from the new coins and also provides 
for dating of the coins in such manner 
that collector requirements will be held 
to a minimum, at least at first. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has assured 
the committee that none of the new coins 
will be placed in circulation until there 
is a sufficient quantity of such coins to 
assure that they will not be diverted from 
circulation as novelties. The fact that 
the new coins will closely resemble exist- 
ing silver coins is likely to discourage 
their withdrawal also. 

TEMPORARY SPECIAL PROCUREMENT AUTHORITY 


The bill contains a number of provi- 
sions designed to facilitate the rapid ex- 
pansion of production of the new coins 
so that there can be no doubt of the abil- 
ity of the Government to supply to the 
economy all the coins necessary. Under 
section 103, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is granted for a period of 5 years au- 
thority to enter into procurement con- 
tracts upon such terms and conditions as 
he may deem appropriate and in the pub- 
lic interest, and without regard to other 
provisions of law governing procurement 
or public contracts. He may use this 
authority to acquire equipment, manu- 
facturing facilities, patents, patent 
rights, technical knowledge and assist- 
ance, metallic strip, and other materials 
necessary to produce rapidly the new 


ADDITIONAL MINT AUTHORITY 
In order to make available the neces- 
sary funds for the acquisition of the ma- 
terials needed and for the establishment 
of the necessary additional mint facili- 
ties, the Secretary of the Treasury would 
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be authorized to use the coinage metal 
fund for the purchase of metal for coin- 
age, and there would be authorized to be 
appropriated an additional $15 million to 
be used for the establishment of addi- 
tional mint facilities. In connection with 
the proposed use of the U.S. Assay Office 
in San Francisco for coinage there would 
be granted continuing authority for this 
Office to refine gold and silver. 
COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


The committee conducted hearings on 
this legislation on June 4, 7, and 8. It 
heard the Secretary of the Treasury, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the Mint, and their chief aids 
on coinage issues and problems, The 
Secretary appeared on two separate occa- 
sions and made himself available for ex- 
tensive questioning, orally and in writ- 
ing, by all of the members of the com- 
mittee. Other witnesses who were heard 
testified on behalf of the silver-producing 
interests, on the one hand, and of the 
industries which use very substantial 
quantities of silver, on the other. 

There was a consensus on the need for 
a change in our coinage laws to discon- 
tinue the production of 900 fine silver 
coins. The major controversy in the 
hearings revolved around the issue of 
the degree of silver to be used in the 
new coins—whether there should be 
none, as urged by the representatives of 
the consuming industries; whether the 
only silver used in coinage should be for 
a silver-clad half-dollar containing 40 
percent silver, as proposed by the Treas- 
sury, and the President; or whether the 
dime, quarter, and half-dollar should all 
contain a silver cladding, as urged by the 
representatives of the silver mining in- 
dustry. Aside from this controversy, the 
bill as presented reflects general accept- 
ance of the necessity to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the President to change 
our coinage “to meet new and growing 
needs.” 

The hearings of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the techni- 
cal data submitted to the committee es- 
tablish beyond doubt that the new coins 
proposed in the legislation will cause no 
disruption to the vending machine in- 
dustry or to any other industry de- 
pendent upon adequate supplies of U.S. 
coinage. 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 
SECTION 201 


Section 3558 of the Revised Statutes— 
31 U.S.C. 283—as now in effect provides 
that the business of the U.S. assay office 
at San Francisco shall be in all respects 
similar to that of the assay office at New 
York, except that no gold or silver shall 
be refined. The bill would repeal that 
exception, and would also permit tempo- 
rary coinage operations at San Fran- 
cisco until the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that the mints are adequate 
for the production of coins. 

SECTION 202 


The act of August 20, 1963, provided 
for the expansion of the facilities of the 
Bureau of the Mint. Section 4 of that 
act authorized the appropriation of $30 
million for that purpose, and section 202 
of the bill would raise the authorization 
to $45 million. 
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SECTION 203 


Section 3 of the act of December 18, 
1942—31 U.S.C. 317c—confers on the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
melt down worn and uncurrent minor 
coin and to use the resulting metal for 
coinage or to sell it. Minor coins are 
nickels and pennies. The bill would 
make this authority applicable to all 
coins of the United States. 

Section 9 of the act of March 14, 
1900—31 U.S.C. 320—requires the re- 
coinage of all worn and uncurrent halves, 
quarters, and dimes. The bill repeals 
this section. 

SECTION 204 

The dates and other inscriptions to 
appear on coins are now governed by sec- 
tion 3517 of the Revised Statutes—31 
U.S.C. 324—the act of July 11, 1955—31 
U.S.C. 324a—and the act of September 3, 
1964—31 U.S.C. 324 note. The bill con- 
solidates the provisions of all three of 
these sections, insofar as they pertain to 
coins, into section 3517 of the Revised 
Statutes. The introduced bill would 
make permanent law the authority of the 
Secretary under the act of September 3, 
1964, to continue using the same date 
while coins are in short supply, and au- 
thorizes him to use that authority in any 
future emergency which may occur. 
The committee amendments to this part 
of the introduced bill require that all 
coins made from the traditional coin 
silver be inscribed with the year 1964, and 
that the newly authorized coins be in- 
scribed with 1965 or subsequent years. 
The committee amendment would also 
prohibit the use of mint marks except to 
the extent that they were already in use 
at the Denver Mint on the date of en- 
actment. 

SECTION 205 


Section 3526 of the Revised Statutes— 
31 U.S.C. 335—authorizes the mainte- 
nance of the bullion fund. The bill 
amends this section to permit purchases 
of newly mined domestic silver pursuant 
to section 104 of the bill to be made from 
the bullion fund. 

SECTION 206 

Section 3528 of the Revised Statutes 
authorizes the creation of the minor 
coinage metal fund. The bill redesig- 
nates this as the coinage metal fund, 
and authorizes its use for the purchase of 
metal for any coins. The bill also re- 
moves the ceiling on the amount of this 
fund, as it has never served any useful 
purpose and, if retained, it would render 
existing mint accounting procedures un- 
workable in dealing with the expected 
volume of the new coinage. 

This section of the Revised Statutes 
considerably antedates existing general 
law governing procurement and public 
contracts, and, as now in effect, con- 
tains coinage metal procurement provi- 
sions that are no longer needed to pro- 
tect the interests of the Government. 
These provisions are repealed by the bill, 
so that when the Secretary’s temporary 
authority under section 103(b) of the 
bill expires, procurement of metal for 
coinage will be governed by the same pro- 
visions of law that control Government 
procurement generally. 
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SECTION 207 


This section repeals obsolete fixed 
wastage limitations for various mint 
operations prescribed under section 3542 
of the Revised Statutes—31 U.S.C. 355— 
and directs that limitations be adminis- 
tratively established, thus permitting 
periodic adjustment in the light of 
experience and technological develop- 
ments. 

SECTION 208 

This section repeals section 3550 of the 
Revised Statutes—31 U.S.C. 366—which 
requires annual destruction of obverse 
working dies at the mints. 

SECTION 209 


This section amends section 2 of the 
act of June 4, 1963—31 U.S.C. 4053-1. 
The amendment establishes an express 
statutory reference for the monetary 
value of silver and permits the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell silver at prices 
not less than that figure—$1.292929292 
per fine troy ounce. The practical effect 
of existing law is the same except that 
the minimum price provision does not 
apply in the case of sales to other de- 
partments of the Government. 

SECTION 210 


Section 102, in title I of the bill, makes 
all coins and currencies of the United 
States legal tender. Section 210 of the 
bill therefore repeals the last sentence 
of section 43(b) (1) of the act of May 12, 
1933—31 U.S.C. 462—which is to the 
same effect, in order to avoid raising any 
possible implication that section 102 of 
the bill is anything more than a restate- 
ment of existing law. 

SECTION 211 


Section 485 of title 18 of the United 
States Code makes it a felony to counter- 
feit silver coins. Section 211 of the bill 
amends it to cover coins of any denomi- 
nation in excess of 5 cents, thus covering 
coins of the same denominations as 
existing law, but describing them in 
terms which make their composition 
irrelevant. 

In the explanation of the bill, I have 
included in my remarks an explanation 
of each section of the bill. 

I believe the bill has been fully and 
thoroughly considered. Our committee, 
I believe, is pretty well unified in their 
support of it. There is, of course, some 
objection to some features of it, but gen- 
erally I think it is recognized we must do 
something because we do not have an 
adequate supply of silver. The demands 
for silver are tremendous. The produc- 
tion of silver has been failing to come 
up to eyen a substantial part of the de- 
mand. We know we must do something. 

If we were to continue as we are, our 
silver stocks would be entirely depleted 
in about 3 years time. We must do 
something and do something now. So I 
urge the passage of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 27 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a quick question? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If we are in such short 
supply with respect to silver, why have 
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we been exporting so much silver? Why 
the jump in the exportation of silver in 
the last year? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Is the gentleman from 
Iowa asking me that question or the 
previous speaker? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, if the gentleman 
would yield to the gentleman from Texas 
so that he may answer. Why the in- 
crease—the tremendous increase in the 
exportation of silver last year if we have 
been in such short supply in this country? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, we have no law against the ex- 
portation of silver. This is a free econ- 
omy and free enterprise. 

Mr. GROSS. I expected that kind of 
an answer from the gentleman. I ex- 
pected just about that much of an an- 
swer from the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. We imported much 
more than we exported so the gentleman 
can be happy with that answer. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. WIDNALL. 
man. 

Mr. CONTE. The fact is that we have 
exports of silver right now because of 
the law that Congress passed with re- 
gard to silver certificates. Foreigners 
have these silver certificates and they 
can redeem them and take the silver 
out of the country. That is the answer 
to that question. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is an unquestioned need for 
this change in the coinage system. We 
are all aware of the drain on silver that 
has been happening in the last few 
years and we are aware of the greatly in- 
creased consumption by silver users, by 
our defense operations and also in the 
photographic industry. 

The Treasury at the present time has 
approximately 1 billion ounces of silver 
which is sufficient to carry through for 
possibly another 3 years of coinage, that 
is with the present amount of silver in 
each coin. 

I would like to read these figures 
from the committee report: 

From an annual average during the years 
1958-60 of about 42 million fine troy ounces 
of silver used for coinage, there was an in- 
crease to 203 million fine troy ounces in 
1964. The current rate is 300 million ounces 
& year. 

With the Treasury Department acting as 
residual supplier to the market and using 
increasing amounts of silver in coinage, 
Treasury silver stocks have declined from 
2,106 million fine troy ounces at the end 
of 1958 to 1,218 million fine troy ounces at 
the end of 1964. 


A recent daily statement of the U.S. 
Treasury showed siiver stocks down to 
1,000,064,173 ounces, 

There is no question about the need, 
and up to this time there certainly has 
been no proof shown as to the ability to 
produce sufficient to meet the demands 
of annual consumption. : 

Faced with these hard facts, the 
Treasury has made recommendations: 
The committee received the Johnson ad- 
ministration proposal which would have 
affected the dimes, quarters, and half 
dollars, so that a so-called sandwich 
coin would be produced in dimes and 
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quarters with no silver content, and the 
new half dollars would have a 40-per- 
cent silver base. 

The following has not been thought 
about in the consideration of the bill. 

The administration proposal that the 
new half dollars have a silver content 
of 40 percent would establish a new mon- 
etary value of silver applicable to the 
50-cent piece. The new 50-cent piece 
would be worth 50 cents in silver if and 
when the price of silver rose to $3.38 per 
ounce. A future administration just 
might be tempted to call in silver, in 
coins, at some subsequent date and to 
issue new silver certificates against them 
on the basis of $3.38 per ounce of mone- 
tary value established by the new half 
dollars. That would be a simple way of 
creating about a $6 billion bookkeeping 
profit. 

We had a near miss on potentially the 
biggest silver blunder of all on the part 
of the administration. On May 15, 1965 
there was a White House release on coin- 
age of silver dollars containing the fol- 
lowing statement by the President: 

Consequently, I have directed the Mint to 
proceed with the making of silver dollars up 
to the amount authorized by the Congress 
during the remainder of the current fiscal 
year ending June 30. 


The amount authorized by the Con- 
gress was 45 million silver dollars which 
would have required the use of approx- 
imately 33.9 million ounces of silver. 
Actually, 316,076 of the new silver dol- 
lars were struck on a trial run basis 
before Treasury, with White House ap- 
proval, reversed the order 9 days later, 
on May 24. These trial run dollars have 
since been melted down, Had the order 
not been reversed, 33.9 million ounces of 
silver—more than half our entire silver 
coinage requirements in 1961—would 
simply have gone into hoarding as new 
Silver dollars. It would have demolished 
the conclusion of the Treasury study on 
silver and coinage—released June 3, 
1965—that silver was in such short sup- 
ply that we had to abandon our 173- 
year-old tradition of silver coinage. 

It was this silver dollar fiasco which 
prompted me to offer an amendment in 
committee, which was accepted, abso- 
lutely banning the minting of silver dol- 
lars for a period of 5 years after the 
date of enactment of the pending bill. 

The committee in its wisdom in acting 
on this bill adopted the Reuss amend- 
ment, which provided that no silver 
would be used in the coinage of the half 
dollar. 

It seems to me and a majority of the 
committee that if we are making a dras- 
tic change in the format of our coins it 
should apply equally throughout and 
there should not be anything like a so- 
called prestige coin—that was the way 
it was referred to by Treasury officials— 
in the three basic coins, dimes, quarters, 
and half dollars. The majority on the 
committee believed that if we still pro- 
vide a 40 percent content of silver in the 
half dollar this would lead to more and 
more hoarding on the part of the public 
and more of a drain on the Treasury and 
a tighter situation again with respect to 
the circulation of coins. 
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I have been alarmed in reading re- 
cently about some of the things that 
have been done by the vending industry. 
I want to put this in the Recorp, because 
it seems to me they have been pretty 
well taken care of in this bill. 

Senator BIBLE placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 23, 1965, as 
shown on pages 14558 and 14559, a num- 
ber of items from the Coin World of 
May 26, 1965, indicating the sale of coins 
by vending machine companies. 

I will quote some examples: 

Dimes, 2,000 dimes, $216.50, Sent prepaid 
anywhere in the United States. Like our 
cents, guaranteed unpicked from our vending 
machines. 

We think that dimes because of their sil- 
ver content are going to be good. Even the 
common dates. We suggest that you go 
through the bag and take out the better 
dimes. 

“Walk in” sales always welcome. Hours 
7 am. to 5 p.m. daily, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Sat- 
urday. 

A. Kantor, First National Vending Service, 
5322 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Guaranteed absolutely unsearched. Bagged 
by electric counter just as taken from 
vending, gum ball, cigarette machines, Try 
us once and you will reorder; $50 bag cents 
$54, $100 bag nickles $105, $100 bag dimes 
$105, $100 bag quarters $105, $500 bag dimes, 
quarters, special $514. Reference Southern 
Bank & Trust, Greenville. Express collect. 
Summey’s 300 Blue Ridge Drive, Greenville, 
S.C. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Bags of vending ma- 
chine coins. Guaranteed numismatically 
untouched; 5,000 cents, $52; 500 dimes, $52; 
1,000 nickels, $52; 200 quarters, $52. 

Walk-in sales welcomed. All shipments 
via REA freight collect. No personal checks 
accepted. Acme Vending Machine Co., 1696 
West Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

One thousand nickels $55; 500 dimes 
$53.50; 200 quarters $53.50. Shipped pre- 
paid numismatically untouched from our 
own cigarette vending machines located in 
metropolitan New York. Send money order 
or certified check to: Aetna Automatic Vend- 
ing Corp., 750 10th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Direct from gumball machines in New 
England. Cents or nickels, one $50 bag $55; 
two $50 bags, $107; three $50 bags, $160; 
six $50 bags, $315. From jukeboxes and 
cigarette machines, Dimes, quarters, and 
halves, $100 at $105; $200 at $208. Guaran- 
teed unsearched or money refunded. Freight 
collect, cheapest way. King Vending, Box 
4153, East Providence, R.I. 

Poverty area coins, direct from our own 
vending machines to you. Numismatically 
untouched. Most our customers repeat, 
some every week, Need say more? $50 
bags of cents $55, $50 nickels $54, $50 dimes 
$53. If quantity totals $150, deduct $3. 
Southeastern Venders, 419 Quincy, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


The vending machine industry has 
evidently been a great contributor to the 
coin shortage through its own hoarding. 
I think the Congress in its wisdom must 
consider, if this continues in any way, 
shape, or form after this bill is passed, 
some drastic laws in connection with 
the hoarding of coins and stiff penalties 
on the melting down of coins. We should 
take every step to assure that there will 
be no profit in destroying our coins 
should the price of silver rise above its 
monetary value at some time in the fu- 
ture. Quite clearly the public is respon- 
sible for the hoarding of the Kennedy 
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half dollars. I believe the latest figures 
from the Treasury indicate that about 
300 million Kennedy half dollars have 
been coined. You rarely see them in 
circulation. They have become impor- 
tant keepsake coins. People want to 
Pass them on, I suppose, from generation 
to generation. 

It seems to me that we will again run 
into this same unfortunate circumstance 
of hoarding, if we continue to have the 
only silver content in the Kennedy half 
dollars. I hope that we are doing the 
very best that we can in a tight situa- 
tion to provide coins that will be thor- 
oughly acceptable to the American peo- 
ple. They certainly are backed by the 
full faith and credit of the United States. 
I hope that they will prove highly ac- 
ceptable to our people. 

There has been some criticism about 
the fact that there were not enough 
hours spent in considering this legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has ex- 


Mr. WIDNALL. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

To the best of my knowledge, those 
who sought to be heard were heard by 
the committee. There was testimony 
from all the segments of our economy 
that would be affected by the legisla- 
tion—the silver producers, the silver 
users, and those concerned with the 
vending industry. It is true that the 
committee changed the administration's 
recommendation so that today something 
that was acceptable to those who were 
testifying at the time might not be ac- 
ceptable to them now because of the 
change. This is probably particularly 
true with respect to the silver producers, 
but I feel from their own testimony at 
the time that they appeared before the 
committee that they endorsed the bill. 
They found no particular fault with 
eliminating silver from the dimes and 
quarters and they did not seem too dis- 
turbed actually about what was going to 
take place with respect to silver. I be- 
lieve the silver producers have been 
treated quite well with a guaranteed 
minimum price of $1.25 an ounce. If 
silver is allowed to go free, as they actu- 
ally desire, we could have the greatest 
coin shortage in the history of the United 
States, or in the history of any modern 
nation. We certainly cannot afford to 
let that take place. I believe that the 
bill that is being recommended to the 
House today is a far better bill than that 
which the administration offered. If 
accepted by the House, it seems to me we 
could effect, with the Senate, a bill that 
can do justice to a good coinage system 
and provide coins in which our public 
can have confidence. 

I urge the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his kindness. I 
merely wanted to say for the Recor that 
I was at home in my district yesterday 
and accordingly I missed the votes on 
H.R. 242 and Senate Joint Resolution 
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71. Had I been present I would have 
voted in the affirmative on both. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an important piece of legislation. Re- 
gretfully, it breaks with one of the oldest 
traditions of the Nation. I am therefore 
happy to say that it has received the 
thorough study and great care it de- 
serves. 

We have known for some time that we 
cannot continue indefinitely minting 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars of 90- 
percent silver content. We are running 
out of silver. At the present rate of 
production of coins, and the consump- 
tion of silver for photography, missiles, 
electronics, batteries, and other essential 
defense purposes as well as for the arts, 
we will use up all of our silver in 2 or 3 
years, with no prospect in the foresee- 
able future of replenishing the supply 
we now have. This is the hard fact 
which must be faced. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether to use other metals in 
our coins, but which metals, and in what 
proportions. 

The Treasury Department devoted 2 
years to a comprehensive study of this 
problem. The bill before you reflects, 
generally, the conclusions of that in- 
vestigation. A highly respected private 
research organization, the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, under contract to the 
mint, came to similar conclusions, backed 
by metallurgical and other research. 
Both the Treasury staff study and the 
Battelle report are printed in full in our 
hearings. Any question you might have 
about the physical properties of the new 
coins, or the factors which led to the 
particular kind of sandwich coin this 
legislation proposes, is fully answered, I 
believe, in the two reports included in the 
printed hearings. Also contained in the 
hearings is the message President John- 
son sent to the Congress on June 3 ask- 
ing for this legislation. 

Although legislation on coinage and 
currency would normally be referred to 
my subcommittee in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Chairman 
Patman and I agreed that the legislation 
was of such nature that it should be 
subject to hearings by the full committee 
rather than by a subcommittee. We held 
3 days of hearings by the full committee, 
having the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his top aids as witnesses on 2 sepa- 
rate days. There was full opportunity 
for every member of the committee to 
question the Secretary both orally and 
in writing. I think our hearing record 
is extensive and complete. 

The most significant features of H.R. 
8926 are as follows: 

First. A new type of coin is author- 
ized, a sandwich coin of three layers, 
having outer surfaces of cupronickel, 
which is the same alloy now used in the 
5-cent coin, consisting of 75 percent 
copper and 25 percent nickel; this outer 
surface is bonded top and bottom to a 
core of pure copper. Some coppery red- 
dishness will show through on the side. 
The combination of metals in the man- 
ner used will make the coins compatible 
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in all vending machines and coin-oper- 
ated devices with the present silver 
coins. No adjustments will be necessary. 
The new coins will have similar electrical 
resistivity properties. They will look 
much like the present coins, will weigh 
only a fraction less, will have a good ring 
and finish, and will, of course, be legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, 
public charges, taxes, duties, and dues. 
As reported by the committee, the half 
dollar would be made of the same compo- 
sition as the dime and quarter; however, 
the original proposal made to us was for 
a half dollar which—while also a clad 
coin—would have a silver content equal 
to 40 percent of the weight of the coin. 

Second. A Joint Commission on Coin- 
age is created by this bill, to review our 
entire coinage program in order to rec- 
ommend what place, if any, silver should 
hold in our future coinage policy, the 
time and circumstances under which the 
United States should perhaps no longer 
maintain the price of silver, and other 
considerations relevant to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate and stable coinage 
system. The Commission will have a re- 
sponsibility of great magnitude, and will 
have a membership of 16 Americans 
of outstanding qualifications, including 
8 Members of Congress. 

Third. Present silver coins would be 
minted until the new coins are ready 
for mass distribution. The two types 
of coins will circulate side by side. 
Standby authority is provided to pro- 
hibit the melting, treating, or exporting 
of silver coins. This standby authority, 
we were assured, would probably not be 
needed, but is considered an essential 
weapon to have in the closet. 

Fourth. Hoarding of silver coins would 
be discouraged and made uneconomic by 
continuing the present power of the 
Treasury to maintain what, in effect, is 
a ceiling on silver prices of $1.29-plus per 
fine troy ounce through the redemption 
of silver certificates at that value or by 
the sale of silver in excess of that needed 
to redeem silver certificates. On the 
other hand, the domestic silver mining 
industry would be protected against any 
sudden drop in silver prices by a mini- 
mum guaranteed purchase price of $1.25 
per ounce on all domestically mined sil- 
ver offered to the Treasury within a year 
after the ore from which it is derived 
is mined. 

Fifth. The present silver dollar would 
be retained as a standard coin, at 90 
percent silver, but none would be minted 
for at least 5 years under this legislation. 

There are numerous other provisions 
of the bill, which are covered fully in 
the committee report. 

I want to say this in summing up the 
need for, and the merits of, this legis- 
lation: 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, under Chairman Patman, has been 
following, day by day, for more than 2 
years the trends in our silver supply sit- 
uation and the inevitable need for a 
change in our coinage. We have worked 
very closely with the Treasury to make 
sure that the coins authorized by this 
legislation would meet the needs of our 
economy from every standpoint. Every 
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Member of Congress has received anxious 
letters or telegrams from the vending 
machine firms in his district expressing 
the need for a “compatible” coin. This 
coin is such a coin. The vending machine 
industry fully supports this legislation. 
So do the industries which consume and 
require large quantities of silver. 
There is controversy over the elimina- 
tion of silver entirely from coins, par- 
ticularly the half dollar, as provided for 
in the committee amendment. I opposed 
this amendment in committee, and I in- 
tend to urge its rejection when we reach 
that point in the bill under the 5-minute 
rule. I hope the Members will be on hand 
for the debate on this issue when the 
amendments are considered. Other than 
the committee amendment on the half 
dollar, however, I know of no serious 
controversy involving the legislation. 
On the whole, it is a good bill, repre- 
senting a practical solution to a serious 


yield 10 minutes to the gentleman trom 
Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think there is in anybody’s mind a ques- 
tion as to whether we have an obligation 
to enact some form of legislation in this 
particular area. The fact of the matter 
is that world consumption exceeds pro- 
duction today by a considerable amount. 
Without positive action by the Congress, 
this Nation will be out of silver in a pe- 
riod of 3 years or less. 

There are questions that are being 
raised about the proposed bill as written, 
and I would like to talk about a few of 
them. 

The first question concerns the possi- 
bility of maintaining some silver con- 
tent in the coins. The testimony that 
we have heard indicates that there is a 
possibility that a coin with 40 percent 
silver would be compatible with vending 
machines. It has been suggested that 
we use this as an alternative. I do not 
think it is a workable alternative as a 
pure substitute simply because we are 
not facing the basic problem. Industry 
needs today are growing at a rate so as 
to utilize production regardless of 
whether we put silver in the coins or not. 
There is, however, a question, and I 
think it is a serious one, as to whether 
or not we have adequately proved that 
these nickel coins are mintable in a mass 
production method. It might be wise 
for the committee to consider allowing 
the Secretary of the Treasury some dis- 
cretionary authority insofar as 40-per- 
cent coins are concerned for the interim 
period until we have fixed once and for 
all the ability of the Treasury to mint 
these coins. 

A second question has been raised over 
the committee action in taking silver out 
of the 50-cent pieces. The Treasury in- 
dicates it wants some silver content left 
in 50-cent pieces in order to maintain 
one so-called prestige coin. 

I was one of those who supported the 
effort to take silver out of the 50-cent 
pieces. The fact of the matter is we have 
a problem of hoarding today. If you 
create only one coin in the system, and 
call it the “prestige” coin, it will be 
subject to additional hoarding. People 
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are already pulling 50-cent pieces off 
the market, and this will create even 
greater shortages. 

A third question is raised to the effect 
that we must maintain some intrinsic 
value in our coin system. Let us be very 
frank about this intrinsic value business. 
Yes, we have had silver in the coinage 
system for 173 years, just as we had gold 
behind the dollar, in varying degrees, 
over the last 173 years; but I think we 
are forgetting a basic economic fact. In 
any monetary system you have to have 
one and only one, basic unit which pro- 
vides the medium of exchange. In this 
system of ours it is the dollar, it is not 
the dime or the quarter or the half 
dollar. In all fairness, I do not think 
we can justify a system which says we 
must have some intrinsic value in coins 
if we do not have some intrinsic value in 
the dollar. As a mater of fact, because 
of the dual approach in effect today 
where coins have a greater intrinsic 
value than Federal Reserve notes, we 
have seen the application of the Gresham 
law that bad money drives out good, and 
coins are being driven out of circulation 
and into the hands of hoarders. With 
the inflation that has taken place due to 
excessive expenditures at the Federal 
level, among other factors, the value of 
the dollar has steadily declined for the 
last 25 years, so much so that only 
recently this Congress had to take the 
action of removing gold reserves from 
behind deposit accounts in order to 
shore up our gold reserves. We have 
taken the further step of taking silver 
certificates off the market and replacing 
them with Federal reserve notes, silver 
certificates being backed by 10-percent 
silver bullion and Federal reserve notes 
being backed by only 25 percent of gold. 

The value of a currency is related to 
the productivity of the economy. If we 
are relatively productive in relation to 
other nations, the value of our currency 
will maintain itself. If we adopt eco- 
nomic polices that will force feed the 
economy with more expenditures of dol- 
lars than we receive—if we force in- 
flation upon the economy, then obviously 
the value of the dollar must decline. 
This is exactly what has happened, with 
the resultant erosion in value of the basic 
unit of exchange, the dollar itself. 

Thus we have seen this trend toward 
a substitution of the dollar as the unit 
of exchange for the coin. There has 
been an increase in hoarding, and un- 
less we take immediate action, there will 
be an increase in hoarding. 

There is a final question raised by 
many as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment has the right to make a profit by 
issuing a coinage with reduced value. 
Estimates range that we will make any- 
where from $2 billion to $4 billion in 
seigniorage by producing a coin, the in- 
trinsic value of which is not equivalent 
to its monetary exchange value. Obvi- 
ously, when you produce a coin of cupro- 
nickel content, costing, let us say, 10 
percent of its monetary exchange value, 
there is a substantial paper profit which 
is not based on any production by any 
human being or any agency but is based 
upon Government fiat. This is the es- 
sence of printing press or fiat money. 
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Its very existence is in and of itself in- 
fiationary in a relatively full economy. 

Later on in the debate, in relation to 
this last question, I would like to offer 
an amendment which I hope the Com- 
mittee will adopt. The amendment 
would take the seigniorage, or the paper 
profits which are created by this new 
coinage, and put it in a special trust 
fund. It may not be used for Federal 
expenditures, but it would be invested 
in Government bonds and held in ac- 
count until the budget isin balance. At 
that time, the Government bonds would 
be, in effect, canceled in order to reduce 
the national debt. 

This is the only way I can see we can 
pass a law taking the intrinsic value out 
of our coinage system while still main- 
taining a noninflationary effect upon 
the economy. 

If the Committee sees fit to accept 
these suggestions; then I think in all 
wisdom and in all honesty we have no 
choice but to act favorably upon the 
proposed legislation. 

Finally, there once again is no ques- 
tion at all in my own mind, and I think 
in the minds of the membership of our 
committee, that the Congress must take 
action in this particular area. We are 
out of silver. Our needs are growing 
daily in industrial and defense work. 
We must maintain a reserve for these 
purposes, and unless we have the ability 
and the integrity to face a basic prob- 
lem and change existing law, then we 
are going to be in an extremely critical 
situation in the years to come. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. CONTE. At the outset, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for a very fine presentation, and 
for his knowledge of this very vexing 
problem facing the country and the Con- 
gress. I agree wholeheartedly with 
everything the gentleman has said and 
I especially agree with him in regard 
to taking silver out of the half dollar. 

I wonder if the gentleman has read 
the Battelle Memorial Institute report, 
made by the Battelle Institute for the 
Bureau of the Mint? 

Mr. BROCK. Yes, I have. 

Mr. CONTE, I believe this buttresses 
the arguments the gentleman has made 
today, that silver should be taken out 
of the half dollar. 

As the good minority member of the 
committee mentioned on the floor of 
the House, requesting that 40 percent 
silver be kept in the half dollar is about 
as ridiculous as the administration com- 
ing in earlier this year and trying to get 
45 million silver dollars minted. We 
were able to stop that folly, thank God. 

Does the gentleman agree? 

Mr. BROCK. I certainly do. 

I do not believe we are facing the 
problem when we suggest keeping this 
so-called prestige coin with 40 percent 
silver. The basic problem today is that 
the present silver coins are sopping up 
vital silver production which is essen- 
tial for defense and other industrial 
uses. Unless we face this problem and 
be honest about it, we will allow the 
problem to exaggerate to the point of a 
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real crisis, and perhaps it will then be 
too late for constructive action. 

I do not see any possible justification 
for having a so-called prestige coin with 
an intrinsic value of only 40 percent. 

Mr. CONTE. That is not much pres- 
tige, to have a pinch of silver in a half 
dollar. I believe it would make the 
United States look somewhat ridiculous, 
to put only 40 percent silver in the coin 
and to say it was a prestige coin. 

Furthermore, by the end of this calen- 
dar year we will have in circulation 
about 1,233 million half dollars. As the 
minority member of the committee said, 
there is not one Kennedy half dollar cir- 
culating at the present time. Therefore, 
to bring these new coins out and to put 
them side by side with existing coins will 
mean we will have to take all of the sil- 
ver out of the half dollars. If we leave 
in any silver, they will be “gobbled up” 
by speculators and coin collectors, and 
there will be another shortage of half 
dollars. 

Mr. BROCK. I believe the gentleman 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts based on his support, I 
suppose, on the study of the Battelle re- 
port. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee agree that the report was perhaps 
somewhat biased? In the foreword, the 
summary, it is stated that the report was 
made “so that the Treasury stocks can 
be maintained for a long enough period 
of time to serve as a means of preventing 
a rise in the price of silver.” 

If that was the purpose of the report, 
can we not say that the report is some- 
what biased? 

Mr. BROCK. I believe in many cases 
there is a great deal more heat than light 
in this debate. 

In all sincerity, we have no other alter- 
native than the limit on increase in the 
price of silver.. If the Congress were 
to take action which allowed an increase 
in the price of silver—if we took the lid 
off the $1.29 limit—it is quite conceivable 
that the price of silver could hit $1.50 an 
ounce in a period of weeks. This would 
immediately cause every available silver 
coin to be taken off the market, and we 
would have a totally chaotic situation 
in this country. We cannot afford to 
allow that to happen. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Would the gentle- 
man agree with me that will happen 
sooner or later if the legislation we have 
before us today is passed as it is writ- 
ten? 

Mr. BROCK. 
that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Then I suggest the 
gentleman read the report. 

Mr. BROCK. I have, but perhaps our 
interpretations are somewhat different. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8926, to remove costly 
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and ayer rath silver from our sub- 
sidiary coinag: 

In 1792 the. Mint Act established the 
monetary value of silver at $1.29-plus 
per ounce. Since that time the United 
States has used silver in its coinage for 
all but the minor coins. 

But after World War II rising indus- 
trial needs for silver have created a gap 
between free world silver consumption 
and production. This gap continues to 
grow. In the last 6 years, world silver 
consumption has more than doubled, 
while production has increased less than 
15 percent. This is a worldwide problem, 
not limited in scope to the United States. 
The current demands of industry and the 
arts exceed total world production of sil- 
ver by about 75 million ounces a year. 
The U.S. Treasury’s stock of silver, re- 
flecting this supply-demand pattern, is 
disappearing at a rate which, if no reme- 
dial action is taken, will exhaust that 
stock in less than 3 years. 

We are faced with a crisis situation 
which demands immediate congressional 
action. Obviously, the United States can 
no longer afford the luxury of a silver 
subsidiary coinage. H.R. 8926, if en- 
acted, will eliminate the use of silver in 
all denominations of coins except the sil- 
ver dollar, which is not being minted now 
and will not be minted for at least an- 
other 5 years according to the terms of 
the bill. 

Before discussing the specific features 
of this legislation, I would like to explain 
in greater detail the necessity for its 
prompt enactment. 

The silver shortage reflects an elemen- 
tary law of economics. Elastic and in- 
creasing demand coupled with inelastic 
supply inevitably results in a rise in mar- 
ket price. Over the last 4 years, the 
market price of silver has risen to the 
monetary value of silver as it is used in 
the standard silver dollar, or $1.29-plus 
per ounce. Because of the Treasury’s 
policy of redeeming silver certificates at 
the monetary value of silver, or $1.29- 
plus per ounce, the market price of silver 
has remained at that level. Due to the 
squeeze on silver production, industry 
has had to turn to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to purchase some of its silver needs. 
The Treasury Department thus has be- 
come the residual supplier to the market. 
Thus, for both legal and practical rea- 
sons, the Treasury must continue to pro- 
vide silver at $1.29-plus per ounce. Le- 
gally, it must do so as long as silver 
certificates remain in circulation. Prac- 
tically, it must do so to keep the price of 
silver from rising substantially. 

Treasury officials fear that unless the 
Treasury continues to sell silver at a fixed 
price, the market price will rise sharply. 
The cost of melting down our present 
silver coins is $1.38 per ounce. There- 
fore, once the market price of silver 
passed that point, it would be profitable 
to melt our coins, since their silver con- 
tent would be worth more than their face 
value. The coins would be worth more 
as a commodity than as money. 

As long as present conditions continue, 
we are caught in an inexorable trap. In- 
dustrial, artistic, and coinage demands 
for silver are increasing steadily. For 
many of these demands, as in photog- 
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raphy, there is as yet no satisfactory 
substitute for silver. Over 930 million 
silver certificates currently circulate, 
each one of which the Treasury is ob- 
ligated to redeem in silver on demand. 

Silver production is increasing, but 
nowhere near fast enough to meet the 
demand. An increase in the price of 
silver would not stimulate production 
enough to make a significant difference, 
since about 60 percent of silver mined in 
the world, and about two-thirds of that 
mined in the United States, is mined as 
a byproduct of other metals. Thus the 
price of these other metals influences 
production far more than does the price 
of silver. And any substantial rise in the 
market price of silver would result in a 
severe coin shortage as long as our pres- 
ent silver coinage continues in use. 

Our national interest in an adequate 
and plentiful coinage demands that we 
alter our present coinage to reduce its 
dependence on silver. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler sum 
marized our situation concisely when he 
testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on this legislation: 

As much as all of us would prefer to keep 
our old and handsome silver coinage, there 
is no choice but to reduce drastically our 
heavy dependence upon silver for this pur- 
pose for one simple reason—the demand for 
silver has far outrun supply. 


In reducing the silver content of our 
coinage, we are not departing on any 
new or unprecedented path. We are one 
of the few free world countries that con- 
tinues to use silver coins. Most have al- 
ready eliminated silver from their coin- 
age. 

The new coinage which H.R. 8926 
would establish possesses all the requisite 
attributes of a stable system. It would 
assure uninterrupted provision of 2 
medium of exchange. Further changes 
would not be necessary in the foreseeable 
future. It can be minted at moderate 
costs and with minimum delay. It would 
be immediately operable in existing coin- 
operated devices. Thus the new coinage 
would be modern, efficient, and with pur- 
chasing power equivalent to our present 
coinage. The alterations would be in in- 
trinsic value and external appearance. 

Specifically, the bill as reported by the 
House committee provides for the elimi- 
nation of silver from our subsidiary coins 
and its retention in the silver dollar, 
which would remain unchanged. The 
dime, quarter, and half dollar will be 
composite sandwich coins made of a 
nickel alloy bonded to a copper core. 
These coins reproduce exactly the elec- 
trical properties of coins with high sliver 
content, a necessary characteristic if they 
are to function in the 6 million coin-op- 
erated machines in the United States 
that accept or reject coins on the basis of 
their electrical properties. In appear- 
ance, the new coins will resemble the 
present nickel, since their exterior will 
be made of the same cupro-nickel alloy. 
Their copper core will create a copper- 
colored edge around the rim of the coins. 
In size and design they will be the same 
as the present silver coins of the same 
denominations, though in weight they 
will be slightly lighter. 
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Other provisions of the bill would pro- 
hibit the minting of silver dollars for 5 
years; prohibit the minting of present sil- 
ver dimes, quarters, and half dollars 
after 5 years; and provide that any sil- 
ver coins minted after enactment of this 
legislation will bear the 1964 date. The 
bill would also set a $1.25 floor on the 
price of domestically mined silver by 
authorizing the Treasury to purchase sil- 
ver at that price. It provides for stand- 
by authority for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prohibit melting, exporta- 
tion, or treating of coins. 

It is expected that the new coins will 
be placed in circulation during 1966. 
The proposed legislation provides for the 
establishment of a Joint Commission on 
the Coinage to convene after the new 
coinage is issued. The Commission will 
study the implementation of the new 
coinage system in light of the current 
technological situation and will strive to 
develop long-range solutions to our coin- 
age problems. The Commission will 
specifically attempt to determine the 
time and circumstances in which the 
Government may cease supporting the 
price of silver. Membership of the Com- 
mission will include the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Chairman, two Senators and 
two Representatives, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Director of the Mint, 
the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of both the Senate and House 
Banking and Currency Committees, and 
four public members to be appointed by 
the President. 

In discussing silver coinage legislation, 
much solicitude is always shown to the 
various special interests involved. 

The silver mines—or rather the officers 
and stockholders of the silver mines and 
smelting companies—have been the 
beneficiaries of tremendous subsidies ever 
since the passage of the Bland-Allison 
Act of 1878, to purchase silver and coin 
it. The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
extended the subsidy. As Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., said in “The Coming of 
the New Deal”: 

Roosevelt surrendered to political black- 
mail on the part of the silver bloc * * +, 
The Silver Purchase Act, in short, assured 
the producers of silver a lavish subsidy, while 
the Government received in exchange grow- 
ing stocks of a metal which it did not need 
and for which it had no use. The silver 
policy represented the most remarkable—as 
well as the least remarked—special interest 
triumph of the period. A minor industry, 
employing in 1939 (after 5 years of subsidy) 
less than 6,000 persons, the silver industry, 
in effect, held the Government to ransom, 
extorting nearly a billion and a half dollars 
in the 15 years after 1934—a sum consider- 
ably larger than that paid by the Govern- 
ment to support farm prices over the same 
period * * *. No legislation passed in the 
New Deal years had less excuse. 

Our silver subsidy policy has come 
close to ruining our subsidiary coinage. 
As the silver value of our coinage ap- 
proaches its face value, the tendency for 
the currency to be melted and to disap- 
pear increases. But even the bill before 
us cannot resist the temptation to sub- 
sidize the silver industry. Included in 
the bill is a quite unnecessary provision 
authorizing the Treasury to buy silver 
at $1.25 an ounce—a floor just below the 
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current price of $1.29 an ounce, without 
any limits as to production. What other 
business interest enjoys a subsidy like 
that? 

Another important special interest in 
the silver picture are the users—the 
manufacturers of silverware, the photog- 
raphy industry, the electronics indus- 
try. They have had a difficult time in 
the past, with the Government deliber- 
ately bidding up the price of silver, and 
competing with them for the short sup- 
ply of silver. The bill before us for 
the first time in recent history treats 
the silver-using industries in a fair and 
rational manner. 

Recently the coin-using industry—the 
automatic vending machines, the park- 
ing meters, and so on—has also had a 
great interest in silver coinage. They 
need enough coins, and of a nature that 
will operate their devices. The new coin- 
age, with its copper “sandwich,” will 
meet their problem nicely. 

But what about the taxpayer—the for- 
gotten man in this crowd of special in- 
terests? It is about time his interests 
are considered. For the better part of a 
century the poor old taxpayer, to re- 
work Bryan’s phrase, has been crucified 
upon a cross of silver. Our Govern- 
ment’s policy of playing up to the silver 
bloc has cost the American taxpayers 
literally billions of dollars. 

The bill before us will at last do jus- 
tice to the taxpayer. After the transi- 
tion to the new nonsilver coinage is 
made, I trust that the Treasury will in 
an orderly manner move to retire the 
existing silver coinage, and make the 
silver available for purchase. At present 
prices, this would save $1.8 billion for the 
Treasury, to be used either to lower taxes 
or to retire part of the national debt. 
And for every year from now on, I esti- 
mate that we will save $200 million for 
the taxpayers through not having to 
put unnecessary silver in our coinage. 

If the interest of the taxpayers is to 
be fully protected, it is important that we 
retain the amendment, placed on the 
administration’s bill by an 18-to-10 vote 
of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to remove silver from the 
50-cent piece and not just from the dime 
and quarter. 

The administration bill would have 
required that the new 50-cent pieces 
contain 40 percent silver. 

This proposed giveaway is a sop, pure 
and simple, to the silver bloc. 

There are two important reasons to 
preserve the committee’s amendment 
knocking silver from the 50-cent piece, 
thus avoiding the proposed 40 percent 
silver 50-cent piece. 

In the first place, the administration’s 
50-percent half dollar would cost the 
taxpayers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. There are now in circulation about 
1½ billion half dollars, which will have 
to be replaced with new coinage. To re- 
place these with 40 percent silver would 
cost 8325 million, as opposed to the 845 
million that would be required to produce 
that many half dollars of nonsilver. 
Thus the Treasury would be out 8280 mil- 
lion just to replace existing half dollar 
comage with new 40 percent silver 
coinage. 
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And the future additions to our coin- 
age would add to the burden on the tax- 
payers. Last year we produced more 
than 200 million half dollars. At this 
rate of production, it would cost us an 
extra $38 million a year to follow the 
Treasury’s recommendation and use a 
40 percent silver half dollar. 

Over the next 18 years, the 40 percent 
silver half dollar proposal would cost 
the taxpayers more than a billion dol- 
lars, just to benefit a few silver mining 
companies. How’s that for being a 
watchdog of the Treasury? 

There is an important second reason 
why we should knock silver out of the 
half dollar, and not leave it at 40 per- 
cent. To pull all this silver into the 
new 50-cent pieces will be an unneces- 
sary drain on the Treasury’s silver. The 
Treasury will need all the silver it has 
in order to keep the price of silver for 
the arts at $1.29 an ounce during the pe- 
riod when we are transferring to the 
new coinage. I do not give the Treasury 
particularly high marks for requesting 
the authority to waste silver in a 40 
percent silver half dollar at a time 
when it needs all the silver it can get to 
make an orderly transition. 

Furthermore, every ounce of silver the 
Treasury squanders on its 40 percent 
silver half dollar will have to be matched 
by a silver purchase abroad. This will 
add to our balance-of-payments deficit 
by as much as $100 million a year. 

The Treasury’s rationalization for its 
request for a 40-percent silver half dol- 
lar does not deserve to be taken very 
seriously. That rationalization is that 
we ought, in the future, to have a coin 
with some silver in it, to satisfy the de- 
mand of the father whose son says, 
“Daddy, I want a coin with some silver 
in it for sentimental reasons.” The 
Treasury’s idea is that making 40 per- 
cent silver coins available will divert 
attention from its remaining all-silver 
coinage, which of course it does not wish 
to be hoarded. Why anybody thinks 
that someone who wants to hoard silver 
coinage is going to be diverted from 
hoarding all-silver coins by the oppor- 
tunity to acquire 40 percent silver coins, 
Ido not know. 

To protect the taxpayers, and protect 
the currency, we certainly ought to keep 
the no-silver half dollar which your 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has voted. 

Now I should like to say a word about 
what will happen when the new coinage 
goes into effect. Over the months 
ahead, adequate supplies of new, non- 
silver coins will be manufactured to re- 
place the existing silver coinage. Al- 
ready we hear dire predictions that 
hoarders and speculators will grab ex- 
isting dimes and quarters and half dol- 
lars by the truckload, and thus that the 
United States will be without adequate 
coinage during the changeover period. 
The maxim of that 16th-century money 
doctor, Sir Thomas Gresham, that “bad 
money drives out good,” is being invoked. 

As far as I am concerned, there is no 
reason under the sun why Gresham’s so- 
called law need apply to the changeover 
we are expecting. The new coinage will 
not be “bad money,” but perfectly good 
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subsidiary coinage, because acceptability 
depends upon the same factor as with 
all other U.S. money—the full faith and 
credit of the United States. The mere 
fact that it has no great intrinsic value 
is pointless. For many years the intrinsic 
value of silver coinage was well below par 
value, yet “Gresham’s law” never oper- 
ated, The nickel or the penny contain 
no silver, although I have not noticed any 
depreciation of these denominations. 
Indeed, subsidiary coinage gets into trou- 
ble if it does have intrinsic value, as wit- 
ness the current troubles to which our 
silver coinage has brought us. 

Yes, there need be no Gresham’s law, 
no coin shortage in the period ahead of 
us, if we will behave like rational human 
beings. To those who may be tempted 
to hoard silver coins in the next few 
years, I offer these suggestions as to why 
the speculation may well prove un- 
profitable, why cupidity may turn out 
to be stupidity. 

In the first place, the hoarded coins 
may not go up much in value. The 
Treasury has more than a billion ounces 
of silver. This should prove more than 
adequate to enable the Treasury to main- 
tain the present price of silver during 
the transition period to the new coinage. 
There will undoubtedly be some hoarding 
of existing silver coinage, but with melt- 
ing and export controls authorized by 
Congress able to be invoked at any time 
by the Treasury, hoarding should be kept 
within limits. Thus most silver coins 
will be turned in to the Treasury, and 
added to the stock of silver which the 
Treasury has to play with. 

Thus it is not likely to prove very 
profitable. 

Secondly, it may even prove downright 
costly. Holding silver coins yields no 
interest. On the contrary, one has to 
undergo the risk of theft, or pay safety 
vault fees and storage charges. 

To all who may be inclined to sell 
America short by speculating in our 
coinage, in reliance on Gresham’s law, 
let me remind them of Reuss’ law: You 
may be sorry. 

Let me suggest a much better invest- 
ment than U.S. silver coins—U.S. savings 
bonds. 

A US. savings bond, bought today, will 
double in face value in 25 years via the 
miracle of compound interest. 

There is a considerable doubt that 
silver will double in value—from $1.29 an 
ounce to $2.58 an ounce—in the next 25 
years. Those who think it will should 
remember that an aluminum bar today, 
far from having increased in value since 
1900, costs only about 20 percent of what 
it then did. Indeed, it is not at all un- 
likely that the next 25 years will produce 
substitutes for silver in electronics and 
in photography, which will cause its price 
to decline. 

So I hope that Americans will avoid a 
very questionable speculation in silver 
coinage that can disrupt their Nation’s 
finances. For if everyone hoards silver 
coinage, the holders will not gain in the 
end, but the Nation will surely lose. 

Finally, the Government of the United 
States will not find itself powerless to 
deal with speculative hoarding should 
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this develop. There are many courses 
now open to the Government. 

For example, if it should wish to do so 
it could move to secure the enactment of 
legislation to remove the $1.25 an ounce 
floor on silver which the bill before us 
creates. If this floor were removed, one 
reason for industries to buy silver in 
relatively large amounts—with a $1.25 
floor under silver, what have you got to 
lose?—would disappear. 

And there are other methods available 
to the Government to tame speculation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HORTON. J 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill today and to 
voice my strong support of the legisla- 
tion now before us, the Coinage Act of 
1965 and the committee amendments, 
hereto. This is a bill which I feel has 
long been needed. We can wait no 
longer in finding a solution to the 
dwindling silver supplies of our Nation. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
it has been 193 years since our coinage 
system has been subject to any signif- 
icant changes. In that time, we have 
seen evolve a silver-using defense and 
space industry whose dimensions are 
staggering. Photography—an industry 
of great importance to my district and 
one unknown in the 18th century—is now 
one of our major domestic industries, 
and it is one which makes extensive use 
of silver in the production of photo- 
graphic film. 

Continued industrial progress demands 
that we look to the future and that we 
insure that America’s industrial capacity 
which requires great quantities of silver, 
will be able to meet the needs of the 
years ahead. This is the reason why 
we must act now before our silver re- 
serves are further depleted. 

The facts in this matter are frighten- 
ing. Our silver stock—the largest in the 
world—has been reduced from nearly 
two billion ounces at the beginning of 
1963 to about 1 billion ounces today. 
Even more significant is the widening 
gap between our consumption of silver 
and its production. In 1964 alone, the 
gap amounted to over 350 million ounces. 

I say that we can wait no longer to 
halt this dangerous trend. We must be 
forward looking and act now. 

Yet, while I say we must act, I want to 
stress that we must act, not rashly, but 
reasonably and in a manner that is fair 
to all concerned. I believe that the bill 
now being considered accomplishes this 
aim. 

The fear that the new coins would put 
automatic vending machines out of op- 
eration has been overcome by the crea- 
tion of a “sandwich coin” which would 
have the same size, weight, and electrical 
resistance as conventional silver coins. 
The bill also provides a period of transi- 
tion from the old to the new coinage sys- 
tem. I believe that this is a wise and 
rational means to insure that there will 
not be a period in which we will experi- 
ence a coin shortage while the necessary 
changes are taking place. 

For these reasons, I believe that this 
bill meets the needs of the present, the 
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near future, and even the distant future. 
I urge, therefore, the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss] who preceded me in the well 
of the House is a good friend of mine and 
is a very able legislator. I believe he is 
capable of almost anything in the legisla- 
tive field. However, I am surprised that 
even he would try to repeal Gresham's 
law in a legislative body. 

Mr. Chairman, I will make a friendly 
wager with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin right now of one silver dollar of 
90 percent content that Gresham's law 
will apply and that within a period of 2 
years we will see a very definite coin 
shortage caused by the application of the 
law. 

Would the gentleman care to accept 
the wager right now? If so, I shall be 
glad to yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. It is my opinion that the rules 
of the House of Representatives provide 
against wagering on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr, REUSS. In deference to the 
point of order 

The CHAIRMAN, The Committee will 
be in order. Does the gentleman wish 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. REUSS. As to the point of order, 
I shall repress my instincts and pass up 
the gentleman's offer. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this bill. 

For 173 years the United States has 
maintained a system of silver coinage 
with a reputation for soundness second 
to no other. 

H.R. 8926, the Silver Coinage Act of 
1965, would put a sudden and tragic end 
to this great tradition by taking the 
silver from our coins. 

Under its provisions the dime, quarter, 
and half dollar in themselves would be 
worth about as much as the legendary 
wooden nickel. 

At a time when public confidence in 
our economy has been shaken seriously 
by such grave omens as the recent wild 
gyrations in the stock market, this cal- 
culated sweating-down of our coinage 
could well have dangerous consequences. 

Moreover, the removal of silver from 
our coins would result in a highly-infla- 
tionary rate of seignorage—the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of produc- 
tion of the new base metal coins and 
their face value. 

This difference—about 90 percent— 
would go into the Treasury as a profit 
and in effect, will amount to billions of 
dollars of illusory wealth. 

The newly created wealth undoubtedly 
either will be spent on more inflationary 
schemes or will be used to make the bal- 
ance sheet look better by making it ap- 
pear that the Government has greater 
income and therefore a smaller cash 
deficit than is actually the case. 

In recent years the value of our paper 
money has been eroded by inflation, by 
the drain on its gold backing, and by the 
recent elimination of the requirement for 
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gold-backing of our dollar deposits. I 
cannot see, Mr. Chairman, how this 
Congress, in good conscience, could ask 
the public to submit to a further cheap- 
ening of their money. 

I recognize, however, that a problem 
exists as the result of the short supply 
of silver. 

There must, however, be a better an- 
swer than H.R. 8926. 

One such answer would be the reten- 
tion of a lesser amount of silver in our 
coins. This amount of silver could be 
small enough to guarantee that its value 
would not approach the face value of the 
coins in which it was contained, thus 
eliminating the possibility of hoarding 
and melting down of the coins in order to 
take advantage of their intrinsic value. 

Another answer would be the replace- 
ment of silver with another rare metal 
which would maintain the principle of 
intrinsic value. 

At any rate, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe that any steps should be taken 
until this serious problem has been given 
more expert study. I would favor the 
creation of a top-level commission on 
the coinage which would be charged with 
the responsibility of studying the prob- 
lem and reporting to the Congress on its 
findings and recommendations with all 
deliberate speed. 

In the meantime, the short supply of 
‘Treasury-held silver could be ameliorated 
by two simple steps which would not re- 
quire legislation: 

First. Impose export controls on silver 
under the existing authority of the Ex- 
port Control Act; and, 

Second. Halt the minting of 50-cent 
pieces temporarily. 

These two acts alone would conserve 
181.5 million ounces of silver or several 
million ounces more than was required 
to meet all of our coinage needs in 1960, 
1961, and 1962 combined. 

This would stretch the life of Treas- 
ury-held silver stocks to an estimated 
5 years, or 2 more years than the pres- 
ent stocks will last. 

During part of this period the prob- 
lem can be given the attention it de- 
serves and solutions can be found which 
will avoid a further erosion of the value 
of our money. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this bill in 
its present form be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man realizes that the price of silver, or 
the silver in a half dollar, between 1932 
and 1933 was about 9 cents, and that the 
silver in a half dollar between 1939 and 
1942 was 12 cents? Really there is no 
relation. At that time the half-dollar 
was worth a half dollar. Today you 
have a watered-down dollar, or half 
dollar. You have 47 cents of silver in a 
half dollar. I cannot see the relation- 
ship of maintaining a high content or 
high price of silver in the half dollar. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. At the time 
the gentleman speaks there was no peg- 
ging of the price of silver. 

Mr. CONTE. The price of silver was 
constant. At the present time the price 
of silver is higher. But that is beside 
the point. Silver is a precious commod- 
ity; it has a value in itself. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It carries an 
intrinsic value in coinage. These coins 
are fiat money. This is probably the first 
fiat money the United States has created 
since Civil War years. There is no in- 
trinsic value back of the coins at all. 
The dollar certificate, the Federal Re- 
serve notes, have a 25-percent backing 
in gold. I understand there will be some 
$2 billion created in these coins that will 
have no backing whatsoever, not any- 
thing of an intrinsic nature. I think it 
is a great departure from anything we 
have done before, and I think it is wrong. 

Mr. CONTE. The penny and the 5- 
cent piece have no backing. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONTE. I do not see the relation- 
ship at all. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
think it is too difficult to see the differ- 
ence between having a penny of no in- 
trinsic value and a 50-cent piece of no 
intrinsic value. 

Mr. CONTE. A person goes into a 
store and spends 5 cents. They do not 
see if this is cheaper in material. That 
applies to 25-cent pieces as well. It is 
what the coins will buy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The nickel 
has always been made, and the penny has 
always been made with no backing. This 
is changing it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Barrin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard discussed at some length the 
question of the confidence we might have 
in our coinage system. I think it takes 
more than just talking about it in order 
to establish confidence, Certainly I 
think the best example I could use is 
what happened in the State of Montana 
and in other Western States when the 
silver dollar went off the market so far 
as being available for use in the general 
places of business. I do not think any- 
body in this Chamber who has not gone 
through this experience realizes what is 
going to happen to them as far as their 
mail is concerned. I know my colleague 
from Montana [Mr. Ousen] would un- 
doubtedly support my statement. I 
know he received a tremendous number 
of letters and petitions. Mine were in 
excess of 50,000. They were from peo- 
ple who wanted the silver dollar as a 
means of exchange. 

We have been talking about changing 
the intrinsic value of the coin. I think 
we have to do more than to just argue 
that this is a fight between the silver 
producer and the silver users Because 
as I visualize the real silver users in 
this country today, they are the people 
who daily reach into their pocket to get 
change or reach into their pocketbook 
to make payments for purchases. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ari- 
zona and certainly endorse the state- 
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ment that he ‘made that these are the 
people who are going to judge our action. 
It certainly is not going to be what the 
Treasury thinks or anybody else thinks. 
It is going to be those people who are go- 
ing to be dealing with these coins on a 
daily basis. 

I would suggest there can be very lit- 
tle argument in favor of the Senate bill 
which allows 40 percent to remain in the 
half dollar and take it out of the quar- 
ter and the dime because there you cre- 
ate a double standard. Why the 50 cent 
piece? Why not make it the dime— 
that has less silver than the other coins. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I would just like 
to express my profound agreement with 
the gentleman on that particular point 
because it makes a great deal of sense. 

Mr. BATTIN. I do not prefer to have 
the double standard, you understand, 
and I will, if the opportunity presents 
itself tomorrow, offer an amendment to 
have 40 percent in all of the coins and 
thus extend and double the time before 
we run out of silver and thus at least 
give any committee created under the 
authority of this act time to look into 
the problem of the mining of silver and 
being able to produce it in sufficient 
quantity not only to meet the coining 
needs but also the industrial uses. 

I personally have, as you have, gone 
through the evolution of the vanishing 
silver. I can remember when we had a 
bill on the floor to take the silver back- 
ing away from the one-dollar bill to 
eliminate the silver certiticate. We were 
told at that time this was not being done 
to eliminate the silver dollar or to make 
any change, but that it was just neces- 
sary. Then we lost the silver dollar when 
the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
that there were only 45 million left. If 
he had just kept his mouth shut and not 
made this profound statement, we would 
not have had that run on the Treasury. 
But when you are told by somebody that 
there is only so much left, then every- 
body wants their proportionate share. I 
can remember the picture of the little 
old lady trying to carry two sacks con- 
taining $1,000 apiece out of the Treasury 
and she was not strong enough to do it. 
What she did with those coins I have no 
idea. But certainly the policy that has 
been established by our executive in not 
anticipating what was bound to happen 
has now been placed on the Congress and 
we are asked to act in an emergency, or 
in a panic situation, in order to try to 
solve some of the problems. I know my 
good friends from the silver using areas, 
and I am thinking of the east coast par- 
ticularly, are interested in seeing that 
silver is available for the industries that 
are in their area, and I could not agree 
more. Certainly, you cannot take a pre- 
cious metal and eliminate it from an 
economy. But is this the way to do it 
or is it not a far better way to develop 
and mine and produce the precious metal 
in such quantity that it does in fact work 
on the supply and demand basis so that 
it is usable in coins and at the same time 
is usable in industry? 
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I do hope the Committee considers 
this during the rest of the debate on this 
bill and on the amendments. 

People, for one reason or another, have 
an interest in this action—because of 
business, or constituents, or because of a 
strong and personal abiding conviction 
that the coin of the realm should be a 
coin with intrinsic value. 

There are certain to be “hot” argu- 
ments, as the debate proceeds. I have 
been pleased to observe that so far no 
one has become angry with anyone else. 
That might change tomorrow; I do not 
know. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. There is one 
point I have been trying to reconcile and 
to understand for 3 years. That is the 
point as to increased production. In 
1947 domestic production was 35 million 
ounces. Today, although there has been 
a 42-percent rise in market price since 
1961, we expect to produce 36 million 
ounces. 

When we were considering the bill be- 
fore our committee, about 3 years ago, 
to retire the silver certificates, I recall 
very clearly and distinctly the appear- 
ance of witnesses for the mining inter- 
ests, the producers. I asked them a great 
many questions on this point. I asked 
whether, if they could get a bigger profit, 
they could produce more silver. 

I do not mean to mislead the gentle- 
man. I wonder whether he can help me 
clear this up in my own mind. Every 
one of those witnesses went into detail 
on the difficulties of mining and ex- 
plained that most of this, as the chair- 
man of the committee brought out in his 
testimony, came as a byproduct, and 
that they could not increase production, 
for the silver was not available. 

Mr. BATTIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that not-only is it a question of 
making it profitable to mine, but also 
there is the problem of discovery. As a 
matter of fact, the day the committee 
reported this bill, the Bureau of Mines 
announced an electromagnetic process in 
the finding of silver. i 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I should like to ask 
my friend from Rhode Island if he has 
read the hearings held by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on June 
7, 8, and 9 of this year, which have been 
printed for 2 weeks. If the gentleman 
has read them in full, I believe he will 
find the answers he seeks. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr, Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I will 
tell the distinguished chairman that I 
have been through the hearings. I base 
my statements on the hearings held be- 
fore our Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on this proposition over a period of 
3 years. To date not one of the mining 
people has stated that even with a larger 
profit more silver could be produced. 
‘They say it just cannot be done, because 
it is mainly a byproduct of whatever else 
is mined. The silver comes out as a by- 
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product, and this controls the amount of 
silver being mined. 

Mr. ASPINALL.. Does my friend know 
whether or not all of the silver being pro- 
duced at the present time is going into 
the market? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I fully 
recognize that the country has a serious 
problem with the shortage in our silver 
supply and the need for legislative ac- 
tion, but what I protest is the failure of 
anyone in an official capacity to speak out 
and tell the American people the truth 
about the shortage and the true nature 
of the Johnson administration’s present 
financial problems. 

I hope that in the debate today on H.R. 
8926, the Silver Coinage Act of 1965, cer- 
tain vital information will be forthcom- 
ing which, I believe, the public has a 
right to expect. For example, the an- 
swer as to whether the present short- 
age of silver is not due in part to the 
fact that silver now is being exported, 
whereas, historically, the United States 
imported silver; and why are foreigners 
buying up our silver? Also, does the flow 
of silver tie in with the flight of gold? 

I saw recently where the Federal Re- 
serve System had reported the largest 
weekly loss of gold since 1959—an out- 
flow of $359 million—so our total na- 
tional supply now is down to 813.9 billion, 
the lowest since 1938. In other words, 
foreign nations are now converting their 
dollars into gold, Why? 

As to questions on the silver crisis, 
President. Johnson has explained that 
the free world production of silver over 
the past few years has been short of con- 
sumption. The public understands that. 
It has been told that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has only enough silver to last for 
about 3 years, at the present rate of use. 
It understands, too, I think, that unless 
some legislation such as H.R. 8926 is en- 
acted, the price of silver will have to be 
increased, with the result that silver 
coins will be bought up by speculators 
and melted for profit from the value of 
the silver, which in turn would create a 
far worse coin shortage. 

But, Mr. Chairman, to remove silver 
from new coins, fails to attack the root 
of the problem. What I hope to hear 
discussed is why the change in our sys- 
tem of silver coinage is necessary. 
Everybody can readily identify the 
symptoms, but what about diagnosing 
the disease itself? 

Why, for example, after 173 years, has 
our system of sound silver coinage 
failed? Why, suddenly, this crisis? 
What has the administration been do- 
ing for the past few years? There are 
many questions like these to which the 
public should be given answers. 

No one in the administration—and 
certainly not President Johnson—gave 
the American people the full facts when 
legislation was passed recently to re- 
duce the gold reserves in back of bank 
deposits. Nor did anyone clearly ex- 
plain why it was necessary to devaluate 
our money by removing silver as security 
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back of paper money. Why has it been 
necessary this way to erode the value of 
our money? 

Certainly the Silver Coinage Act of 
1965 is a sign of deterioration of the 
American dollar, as were the recent 
legislative actions in connection with 
both the worsening of our silver and 
gold supply. 

Mr. Chairman, in trying to diagnose 
these ills that afflict our monetary sys- 
tem, I believe it is the big spenders and 
advocates of deficits and infiation that 
have brought an end to the long and 
great tradition of a sound U.S. coinage 
system. 

The fact is that the Federal debt is at 
an all-time peak; the fact is that seven 
times since 1961 the Federal legal debt 
limit has been increased; the fact is that 
the cost of living is rising steadily in 
America: and the fact is that our Goy- 
ernment has followed—deliberately so— 
deficit spending policies in the average 
amount for 5 years of $6 billion a year. 
The fact is we have permanent fiscal 
irresponsibility and increasing inflation. 
These facts indict—to me, at least—the 
Johnson administration for failing to 
maintain a strong dollar. They reveal 
a lack of confidence abroad in the fiscal 
policies of this administration. 

Earlier this week, the United States 
urged world talks on money, to find ways 
to strengthen the international monetary 
system. 

Meanwhile, foreign bankers are said 
to have warned us time and again to 
get our financial house in order. 

To me, the glint of our present pros- 
perity is illusion. 

As taxes are reduced, the public debt 
goes up; as wages increase, the cost of 
living climbs. Foreign bankers recog- 
nize this situation. 

So what should be discussed in con- 
nection with changes in our system of 
silver coinage is the fundamental cause 
of our need to debase our money. 

Can we simply shrug our shoulders 
today and say there is no other wise 
course of action than to vote for this 
bill—which is probably true—or should 
we go to the root of the evil and ask our- 
selves if a policy of control of inflation 
is not the real and basic cure to our 
disease? That is the matter that should 
be considered today, above all else. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are confronted with making the most 
fundamental change in our coinage sys- 
tem since its inception in 1792, and this 
is because we are in the midst of a grow- 
ing, worldwide shortage of silver, with 
an enormous gap between its supply and 
consumption, and with demand rapidly 
outrunning supply. U.S. coinage remains 
as one of the few existing silver coinages 
in the world. In more thana century 
and a half our silver coinage has changed 
very little, and this is a tradition 
which quite understandably we have 
come to accept and take for granted. 
But as has been pointed out, the United 
States is not exempt from the worldwide 
shortage nor will it become so. On the 
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contrary retention of our present coin- 
age system in face of the 

free world supply is to invite a critical 
coin shortage and resultant chaos. 

Recent years have seen the develop- 
ment of an enormous gap between free 
world production and consumption of 
silver. The overall deficit, inclusive of 
coinage demands, was 200 million ounces 
in 1963 and almost 340 million ounces 
in 1964. Even if all coinage demands, 
United States and foreign, are subtracted, 
we will still have a deficit. 

U.S. Treasury stocks of silver declined 
to 1,218 million ounces at the end of 
1964 and now, Mr. Chairman, are just 
over a billion ounces. 

To grasp the intricate problem the 
United States is facing, it may be help- 
ful, Mr. Chairman, to recapitulate briefly 
the dramatic developments in silver over 
the past few years. In November 1961, 
the U.S. Treasury suspended silver sales 
to domestic industrial users at $0.91 a 
fine ounce, which it had been making 
from its “free” or “nonmonetized” 
stocks—stocks not required as backing 
for silver certificates. The decision was 
precipated by threatened exhaustion of 
these stocks as a result of constant 
growth in our silver currency circulation 
and rising sales for use in domestic arts 
and industry. By September 1963, the 
buying price of silver in the New York 
market had risen from $0.9162 an ounce 
prior to the suspension of Treasury sales 
to slightly above $1.2929, the monetary 
value of silver. The spot price has re- 
mained unchanged while prices for dis- 
tant futures on the New York market 
have fluctuated between 5 and 9 cents 
above $1.2930. 

At $1.2929, the slightly more than 
three-fourths ounce of silver contained 
in a standard silver dollar has a market 
value of $1; if the price were to move 
higher, the silver content of the coin, 
disregarding the cost of melting, would 
be worth more than its value as money. 
On the other hand, subsidiary coins— 
half-dollars, quarters, and dimes—would 
not be worth their silver content unless 
the price of the metal rose to $1.3824. 
Defacing coins is unlawful, but not melt- 
ing them down. 

The $1.2929 monetary value is also the 
price at which the U.S. Treasury is 
legally required to redeem in silver, paper 
money in the form of silver certificates 
presented by the public for redemption. 
In actual practice, the Treasury meets 
all orders for silver at $1.2929 while si- 
multaneously redeeming equivalent 
amounts of silver certificates. 

For the past 2 years, silver has thus 
been at a price where the U.S. Treasury, 
through redemption of silver certificates 
has become a residual supplier for de- 
mand in excess of commercial offerings 
of silver. Since U.S. exports are free, 
the $1.2929 price, adjusted to cover 
freight and insurance costs, extends to 
markets outside the United States. 

Underlying this rise in the price of 
silver are an insufficient output and a 
sharp rise in consumption. U.S. silver 
production has held fairly constant over 
the past 5 years at somewhat over 35 
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million ounces. On the other hand, 
however, our silver consumption has in- 
creased due to increased industrial and 
coinage demand. Industrial consump- 
tion, while slow in the early postwar 
years, amounted to more than 120 mil- 
lion ounces last year. Silver require- 
ments for coinage have grown at a tre- 
mendous pace, most recently because of 
the Treasury’s round-the-clock efforts 
to overcome the shortage of subsidiary 
coin. On the basis of available statistics, 
the Treasury Department estimates that 
U.S. industrial consumption plus coinage 
during calendar year 1964 amounted to 
about 325 million ounces. 

The dimensions of the imbalance in 
the production of silver and the demand 
for it, with the implications which this 
carries for our coinage system are such 
that we have no choice. Silver is too 
valuable to use in money. A change is 
unavoidable. 

The purpose of the bill before us is to 
reduce the amount of silver used in the 
Nation’s coinage, so that we will con- 
tinue to have an adequate supply of 
coins to carry on the Nation’s business 
and trade despite the growing need for 
silver and the increasing shortage in its 
supply. There will be no change in the 
nickel or the penny. New dimes and new 
quarters would be composite coins with 
faces of copper nickel alloy bound to a 
core of pure copper, as in the present 
5-cent piece. Our bill would also elimi- 
nate silver from the 50-cent piece, utiliz- 
ing the same “sandwich” composition as 
the new dime and quarter. It freezes the 
minting of new silver dollars for a 5-year 
period and provides that any silver coin 
minted after enactment of the coinage 
shall be inscribed with the year “1964.” 
And finally, it establishes a Joint Com- 
mission on Coinage to report on the 
progress and implementation of the new 
coin system. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge enact- 
ment of the bill before us. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
President John F. Kennedy, speaking at 
Yale University 3 years ago, uttered some 
words which are applicable to the de- 
bate here today, he said that “as every 
past generation has had to disenthrall 
itself from an inheritance of truisms 
and stereotypes, so in our own time we 
must move on from the reassuring repe- 
tition of stale phrases to a new, difficult, 
but essential confrontation with reality.” 

Mr. Kennedy went on to point out 
that: 

The great enemy of the truth is very often 
not the lie—deliberate, contrived, and dis- 


honest, but the myth—persistent, persua- 
sive, and unrealistic. 
Too often— 


He said: 


we hold fast to the cliches of our forebears. 
We subject all facts to a prefabricated set of 
interpretations. We enjoy the comfort of 
opinion without the discomfort of thought. 


The late President continued this 
theme by noting that: 


Mythology distracts us everywhere—in 
government as in business, in politics as in 
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economics, in foreign affairs as in domestic 
affairs. 
But today— 


He told his listeners: 


I want to particularly consider the myth 
and reality in our national economy. 


Today, we should consider “the myth 
and reality” in our national coinage 


system. 

The hard reality is that our Nation is 
faced with the practical problem that 
there is a serious shortage of silver. 

The Nation can no longer afford the 
myth that silver is an important ingredi- 
ent in our money supply. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress 
are elected as practical men to find prac- 
tical solutions to problems facing our 
Nation. The myth is that the silver 
mining industry is still in need of Gov- 
ernment support it required when silver 
was a glut on the market. 

The reality is that the Nation faces a 
serious silver shortage. It is estimated 
that total silver consumption for 1965 
will exceed production by a staggering 
440 million ounces. Silver to satisfy U.S. 
coinage demand alone will amount to 330 
million ounces. This is more than the 
total world production of silver. At the 
present rate of consumption the U.S. 
total stock of 1.2 billion ounces will be 
exhausted in about 3 years. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we do have a prac- 
tical problem. Ranged against this prac- 
tical problem is the myth that our coins 
must have a silver content. 

Mr. Chairman, except for practical 
reasons, we do not need a system of coin- 
age at all. Theoretically, fractional 
currency could be made of paper. The 
reason that this is not done is not mytho- 
logical but practical: 

First. There would be an inconven- 
ience to the user if all money were paper. 

Second. There is the advantage of 
counting machines for coinage; and 

Third. There is the vast vending ma- 
chine operation which has developed on 
the basis of metallic money. 

If we can eliminate metallic money ex- 
cept for practical reasons, then certainly 
we should base our selection of the me- 
tallic content on practical considera- 
tions. I think that we should remember 
that the primary function of a coinage 
system is that it circulate freely as a 
medium of exchange. President John- 
son noted that— 

For many decades now the value of a par- 
ticular coin has depended not on the value 
of the metal in it, out on the face of the 
coin. Today’s coinage must be primarily 
utilitarian. 


The new coinage that is proposed in 
this legislation will, in the President’s 
words, “meet this requirement fully, 
while dispensing with the idea that it 
contain precious metal.” 

Our national coinage system should 
not be dominated by myths of the past, 
at least where there are practical con- 
siderations. The practical consideration 
is the need to conserve silver. If we can 
accept a $10 or a $10,000 bill made of 
paper, must we blindly follow the myth 
that a 10-cent piece or a 50-cent piece 
must contain silver? 
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Mr. Chairman, let us face reality. Let 
us be practical. What we want are coins 
that will be accepted at the newsstand 
for a magazine or by a vending machine 
for a candy bar. Neither the newsboy 
nor the vending machine are concerned 
with the mythological fineness of the 
silver content of the coin. Two nickels 
without silver are just as acceptable as 
one silver dime. The practical fact is 
that the silver in the dime, which now 
serves only mythological purposes, is 
now needed for practical purposes in 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, we must conserve silver 
for practical purposes. 

The purpose of H.R. 8926 is to conserve 
silver. Our supply of silver is dwindling. 
We need increasing amounts for defense, 
for industry, for the arts. By removing 
it from our dimes, quarters and half 
dollars—as this bill provides—we will be 
conserving a substantial amount of silver 
and we will be providing substitute coin- 
age in these denominations which are 
legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 

A century and a half ago Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote: 

The new circumstances under which we are 
placed call for new words, new phrases, and 
for the transfer of old words to new 
objects. 


Insofar as silver coinage is concerned, 
the new circumstances are so important 
and so urgent that the Congress can no 
longer enjoy the luxury of believing in 
ancient myths. 

I urge enactment of H.R. 8926. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, under 
the circumstances in which we find our- 
selves this legislation before us is the 
only sensible course of action we can 
take. You can blame the fact that we 
do not have any silver on the profligacy 
of this administration or some other 
administration, but I am not going to 
argue about that, unless we go back 
more than one administration. 

You can listen to all the people you 
have time to listen to from the “silver” 
States telling you about how much silver 
they have in the ground out there, but 
the fact still remains that you cannot 
get it out very much faster than it is 
being brought out now. But every year 
the United States is using a lot of it 
faster than it used the last year. There 
just is not enough of the stuff to go 
around. So we have to take a look and 
see where the existing silver is. An aw- 
ful batch of it is in the coins we have 
circulating at the present moment. A 
great deal more will have to go into coins 
if we continue to produce them with 
silver content, because the demand for 
coins in this country is increasing at a 
totally unanticipated rate. As a result 
we have to go to something else for coin- 
age to meet the circumstances of today, 
whatever has caused them. We have to 
go to something that is compatible with 
vending machines that consume so many 
coins and hold them in the boxes until 
aman from the company comes around 
to take them out of the boxes and put 
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them back into circulation. That hold- 
ing of coins in vending machine boxes 
is one of the reasons for the coin short- 
age today. 

About the only substitute that will do 
all the things required are these cupro- 
nickel coins which have been dreamed 
up after a good deal of study. These are 
a sort of a “care package” coin, but at 
least they will do the the job that has 
to be done. 

In this context, let us look at the pro- 
posal to put a smaller amount of silver 
in the 50-cent pieces. In my opinion that 
has not been well thought out. If you put 
40 percent silver into 50-cent pieces, you 
have a mongrelized coin that does not 
fit the rest of your new coinage system. 
There is no real reason for it except the 
arguments of the silver producers that 
they want to have more demand for 
their product. The statistics show there 
already is an overdemand. 

In the second place, you are only 
kidding yourself to go to the 40 percent 
50-cent piece. Within only a period of 
3 or 4 years you will have to take the sil- 
ver out of it anyway because the photo- 
graphic people, the scientific people, the 
manufacturing people, the silverware 
people are using up this silver and there 
just is not enough to squander it on 50- 
cent pieces. 

Even if we do legislate 40 percent silver 
into the new 50-cent piece, it is never 
going to get there anyway. This is be- 
cause the Treasury does not have the 
silver to put into 50-cent pieces. As a 
consequence it simply is not going to 
mint them. It is going to mint three 
times as many 25-cent pieces and thereby 
you are going to deny the American 
people whatever convenience they might 
get out of having a 50-cent piece to drop 
into vending machines. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I think the 40 per- 
cent silver 50-cent pieces ought to be 
turned down for these reasons. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are at least 
three things we ought to do in passing 
this legisiation, and I am going to offer 
amendments for these purposes if none 
are offered by anyone else. 

As one of the speakers, or several of 
the speakers who preceded me said, 
“Congress cannot repeal Gresham’s 
law.” These silver coins that we carry 
around in our pockets now are going into 
hoarding; whether people make any 
carne: on them or not, they think they 
will. 

A lot of people think they are going 
to make money in the stock market to- 
day and they go out and buy stock. But 
oftentimes they do not make money. 
They think they will make money hoard- 
ing coins and they will put them in a 
sock and put them under a mattress 
and the next thing you know we will 
have a coin shortage. Then Congress 
will be asked to authorize the Treasury 
to issue fractional paper currency. I 
think we ought to get that issue out of 
the way right now and include an au- 
thorization now for the Treasury to 
issue such fractional currency whenever 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury it is needed in order for the 
housewife to go down and buy her gro- 
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ceries and make change. It is only sen- 
sible to put that in this legislation now 
and let us get over that bridge. 

Mr. Chairman, the next bridge we 
ought to get over also has to do with 
the coin shortage that Gresham's law 
is going to impose upon us. This is to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury an 
opportunity to help keep coins in cir- 
culation by another devise. I would like 
to see the Secretary authorized, in his 
discretion and if needed to keep enough 
coins in circulation, to circumvent 
Gresham’s law by taking a 10-percent 
part of the weight of this copper or 
nickel out of these coins if he wants to 
do so and substitute some other metal 
of a rare nature, possibly depleted ura- 
nium. He could give it a monetary value 
equivalent to that of existing silver coins 
and hereby prevent them from being 
driven out of circulation by the opera- 
tion of Gresham’s law which says that 
bad money drives out good money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. If he wants to sub- 
stitute some other substance like depleted 
uranium or something else that is pretty 
searce, he can put it in the coins and 
establish an arbitrary monetary value 
on it equivalent to the current intrinsic 
value in present silver coins, thereby giv- 
ing these new coins a value equal to that 
of the ones already in existence. This 
would eliminate the good money” and 
“bad money” differential. My amend- 
ment would not require him to do it, but 
it would give him the option to do it if 
he wants to. 

Mr. Chairman, the last thing I believe 
we ought to face up to in passing this 
bill is this seigniorage business. It is 
going to be tremendous. I believe other 
speakers have talked about it and there 
are probably two dozen amendments 
floating around with reference to what 
to do with the seigniorage. We all know 
that it is covered into the Treasury gen- 
eral fund, but there it is just lost in a 
maze of statistics. Therefore, I would 
like the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
required under the terms of this bill un- 
der my amendment, monthly, to calculate 
the seigniorage and then apply it all on 
the national debt. We are taking this 
money out of the hands of the people, 
by this change to coinage of no in- 
trinsic value, so let us put it back in the 
form of reducing their share of the na- 
tional debt. Every month this procedure 
will represent a little lesson to the man 
down at the White House and those of us 
up on the Hill as to where some of this 
money is coming from that finances the 
daily operations of the country, and a 
little example of debt reduction that 
might be good for the country. When 
we see the national debt shrunken a lit- 
tle bit each month we might begin to 
think it is a good idea to shrink it some 
more and take some other steps needed 
to carry out that process. 

Those are the three amendments I 
propose to offer, or will support if some- 
body else offers them. I hope they will 
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make for a better bill, and I trust the 
membership will see fit to support them. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I would 
like to say to the gentleman that back 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s in the city of De- 
troit, Mich., there originated a very 
famous radio program that went across 
the country called the Lone Ranger. 
Would the gentleman agree with me that 
four words opening that program, “Hi- 
Ho Silver, Away,“ might be appropri- 
ate here? 

Mr. HOSMER. That certainly de- 
scribes the situation here. I might say 
we face a situation here of how to meet 
it. We will do the best job we can in get- 
ting some kind of an ersatz coin that is 
usable and practical, and which does not 
drain the Treasury of its silver. The 
silver bloc has had its day, and I think 
they should realize it. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GRABOWSKI]. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no question in the minds of those 
informed on the subject that an altera- 
tion in the U.S. system of coinage will 
be necessary in the near future—and the 
sooner the better. 

Almost universal agreement exists that 
this will be necessary because of the coin 
shortage in the United States and the 
even more severe shortage in free world 
silver production. 

For some time now the American peo- 
ple have felt a tightening in their sup- 
ply of coins. Right now there are some 
48 billion coins in circulation and the 
Treasury Department says that this 
should be enough to meet our needs. 

However, commercial banks during the 
past 2 years have experienced difficulty 
in replenishing their coin supplies. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
shortage of coins. The growth in our 
gross national product and the growth 
in our population means that more peo- 
ple are requiring more coins to buy more 
goods. The increase in teenage popula- 
tion only underscores the need for coins. 

Uses for coins have multiplied. The 
introduction of the retail sales tax in 
some States is one. The great increase 
in the vending machines business, selling 
everything from cigarettes to shoeshines, 
is another new use. In 1964 alone, an 
estimated 30 billion individual coins were 
used in vending machines. 

A great number of coins have found 
their way into the hands of men and 
women in the coin investing business. 
These coin investors collect coins not 
in the interest of scholarship or as a 
hobby but in the interest of speculation. 
They have hopes of making a quick dol- 
lar with a rise in the price of silver or 
the value of the coins themselves. They 
do not collect these coins piecemeal. 
They hoard them by the roll, the bagful, 
and the ton. 

The collective effect of this increased 
demand for coins has been the creation 
of a vicious circle in which the shortage 
feeds upon itself. The scarcity prompts 
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businessmen to store up coins so that 
their transactions will not be hampered 
by a sudden lack of coins for change. 
And so the shortage is compounded. 

This legislation now under considera- 
tion would do much to correct this situ- 
ation. The original purpose was that 
all silver be eliminated from the dime 
and the quarter, a step necessary be- 
cause of the increasingly critical short- 
age of the silver supply in the free world. 
Silver has been the basis for our coinage 
system since the late 19th century. And 
it has been a system which works well, 
but we must face the fact that the de- 
mand for silver is far outpacing the new 
production of this precious metal. In 
fact, the demands of industry and the 
arts for this metal even now exceed an- 
nual new production. 

I would like to urge the House to adopt 
the bill which was passed by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. This legisla- 
tion would eliminate all silver from 
dimes, from quarters, and from half dol- 
lars, thereby freeing more silver for the 
demands of the arts and of industry. 

If we do not take this step now, there 
is no question as to what our coinage 
future will be. We would have a run on 
half dollars containing silver, even 
though the amount of silver would be 
considerably less than in the coins now 
being minted. The mere thought that 
half dollars will contain silver for only 
a few more years would prompt the coin 
investors that I mentioned earlier to ac- 
quire as many of these coins as possible. 

And this would occur because of the 
other indisputable fact. This is that if 
we do not eliminate silver from half dol- 
lars now, it will be a question of only a 
few years before additional legislation 
will be required to accomplish the thing 
we would be delaying now. 

If we continue using silver in half dol- 
lars under the new 40-percent formula, 
approximately 15 million ounces of silver 
would be used for every 100 million coins 
produced and a spending of $18 million 
additional every year plus the cost of 
the silver used. And we cannot avoid the 
fact that production would be simplified 
by using the same alloys in all three 
coins rather than in only two of the coins 
under consideration for the change. 

As I have pointed out, there are in- 
dustries which rely heavily on silver. 
The most obvious which come to mind 
are the photographic and silverware 
industries. These two industries are 
entirely dependent upon access to silver 
for their continuation. There is no 
known substitute for silver in the pho- 
tographic business and sterling silver, by 
law, must be 925 parts pure silver to every 
100 parts of all other elements com- 
bined. 

These 2 industries employ some 
525,000 people both directly and indi- 
rectly in retail outlets for their products. 
They contribute some $2.7 billion an- 
nually to the gross national product. 

If we act rapidly on this legislation and 
eliminate all silver from dimes, quarters 
and half dollars, we will, in effect, be 
freeing some 15 million ounces of silver 
per year for these two industries and 
others which contribute so much to the 
American economy. 
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We can save the Treasury Department 
money in simplifying production and by 
the use of less expensive alloys rather 
than silver and we can save ourselves the 
probable situation of changing our coin- 
age system twice in the span of only a 
few years. 

I urge my colleagues to accept this 
bill as reported by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8926 as reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It is clearly time for the United 
States to take steps, already begun by 
most other nations, to produce coinage 
that will not deplete one of our most 
precious resources: silver. 

If we continue to produce coins of the 
present quality, there is no doubt that 
we will have exhausted our supply of 
silver within 2 or 3 years. At a time 
when our needs for coinage are increas- 
ing, our industrial needs are also rising. 
We cannot simultaneously continue our 
present coinage and continue to develop 
our photographic industries. There is, 
as yet, no substitute for silver in the 
photographic and silver products in- 
dustries, but there is a substitute for 
silver in our coinage. 

In my judgment, the Banking and 
Currency Committee has answered all of 
the possible questions regarding the shift 
in the composition of our coinage. 

By providing for a transition period, 
by establishing standby authority to pro- 
hibit, curtail or regulate the exporta- 
tion, or melting of coinage, by insuring 
that the new coin will be entirely satis- 
factory in coin-operated vending ma- 
chines and by protecting the mining in- 
dustry from a precipitous price decrease, 
the Committee has guaranteed the suc- 
cess of the proposed new coin. 

The committee has wisely amended the 
bill to eliminate the silver content from 
the half dollar, as well as from the dime 
and quarter. This step will conserve an 
additional 15 million troy ounces of silver 
annually and will eliminate the need to 
legislate again on the silver dollar when 
the supply is exhausted. 

I support the legislation before the 
House and I will oppose any effort to 
amend the bill to restore the silver con- 
tent of the half dollar. I urge the bill’s 
prompt approval. 5 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8926) to provide for the coinage 
of the United States, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROVER. Mr, Speaker, as one 
who has supported the President in the 
terribly difficult decisions he has had to 
make on Vietnam in recent months, I 
cannot stand by to see the one-man, one- 
vote concept mean one government, one 
vote—L.B.J.’s. I am shocked at his 
sharp, hyperpolitical, cynical, thin- 
skinned attack on the fair and reasonable 
House Republican position on voting 
rights legislation. 

For one whose position on civil rights 
during his political career could indeed 
be said to be at least totally inconsistent, 
it is unbecoming for Mr. Johnson to take 
to task a Republican hero of civil rights 
like Congressman WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, 
and one who has been statesmanlike in 
his position, Congressman JERRY FORD. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican minority 
has been offering truly workable, consti- 
tutional, viable alternatives to Johnson 
administration legislation. And one 
must be blind or ignorant not to see that 
the administration’s legislative programs 
are replete with radical departures from 
representative governmental concepts, 
constitutional premises, and, by central- 
izing authority and power in the execu- 
tive department, have all but in fact 
vitiated the protections of our historic 
concept of separation of powers. 

The Ford-McCulloch voting rights bill 
was a superior bill—universal in applica- 
tion, even to Texas, and consistent with 
the efforts of the party of Lincoln to 
protect human rights, individual liberty, 
and to give equality of opportunity to all 
Americans. 

I commend Mr. Forp and Mr. McCut- 
LOCH for courage, understanding and 
compassion for oppressed and disenfran- 
chised Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, we are committing a hun- 
dred thousand Americans to deadly en- 
gagement abroad with proponents of a 
political philosophy abroad which is one 
party, militant, and Socialist. 

Let us beware of the deterioration of 
our Constitution, our prosperous and 
representative two-party political struc- 
ture, and our free enterprise system. Let 
us not permit retrogression to a new kind 
of America which is one party, Socialist, 
and militant in its intolerance of con- 
trary opinion. 

Our President is Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces and in that, he has 
our prayers, but he heads only one divi- 
sion of a tripartite Government, and it is 
about time that Mr. Johnson came to 
realize that loyal opposition is not dis- 
loyal and antiadministration is not anti- 
American. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST RUSSIAN 
WHEAT SHIPMENT TO EGYPT 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, you can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink unless 
he was playing ‘possum all the time. 
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I was appalled with the report that a 
crowd of cheering Egyptians celebrated 
the arrival of the first Russian wheat 
shipment to Egypt a few days ago. Yet, 
not a peep was heard as the American 
freighter came to dock with its US.- 
grown wheat. The Russian shipment— 
bought from Australia—was 8,845 tons. 
The American gift was nearly three 
times as much—24,000 tons. 

Nasser can tell the United States to 
go drink in the Nile, but the administra- 
tion heeds not. Instead it gift wraps 
and spoon feeds Egypt a $37 million 
food package while Nasser holds hands 
with Communists. 

President Johnson said the aid is in 
the “national interest,” but when did 
our national interest become the inter- 
est of pro-Communist dictators? 

Along with other Republicans, I voice 
alarm again. It is not only food, but 
our country’s prestige and security, that 
is being doled out to an unfriendly dic- 
tator. 

Earlier this year when the administra- 
tion decided to continue aid to Egypt, I 
warned: 

Of all the petty dictators in the world 
today, none has been more exasperating for 
a longer period of time than the leader of 
the United Arab Republic. He has chosen 
to play East against West for economic aid, 
while building his military regime. 


PROPOSED BENEFITS FOR 
VETERANS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill, entitled “The 
Combat Veterans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act,” which will provide a program 
of education and training similar to that 
authorized by the Korean GI bill for vet- 
erans who have served a minimum of 10 
days in an area designated by the Presi- 
dent as an “area of hostilities.” 

Under my bill, the President is author- 
ized to designate by Executive order any 
area outside the United States as an area 
of hostilities. Veterans who serve a 
minimum of 10 consecutive days during 
a period of hostilities in an area so 
designated by the President shall be 
eligible for the education and training 
authorized by this legislation. 

Education or training time shall be 
earned at the rate of 112 days of educa- 
tion for each day of military service be- 
tween the date of the most recent entry 
on active duty prior to the service in an 
area of hostilities and the date of first 
discharge or release from active duty 
after service in such an area, 

Example: Veteran served from Jan- 
uary 10, 1958, to January 9, 1962. He 
reenlisted on January 10, 1962, and is 
separated on January 9, 1966. During 
1965 he served approximately 3 months 
in Vietnam. The President then desig- 
nates Vietnam as an area of hostilities 
for the period beginning January i, 1964, 
and continuing until a subsequent 
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Executive order terminating such desig- 
nation. This veteran’s eligibility for 
education and training would be based 
upon the enlistment which began Jan- 
uary 10, 1962, and ended on January 9, 
1966. He would be entitled to the maxi- 
mum in education or training time of 
36 months. 

Education or training must be initiated 
within 3 years after the veteran’s dis- 
charge or release from active duty or 3 
years from date of enactment, whichever 
is later. Veterans who have been unable 
to initiate programs of study within 3 
years of separation because of the na- 
ture of their discharge shall be per- 
mitted to initiate a program of educa- 
tion or training within 3 years after the 
nature of the discharge was corrected or 
changed to make him eligible. 

No education or training shall be af- 
forded an eligible veteran beyond 8 years 
from discharge from active duty or 8 
years from enactment of this law, which- 
ever is later. A program of education 
or training must also be completed with- 
in 5 years after the date of initiation of 
the program. 

My bill provides that each eligible 
veteran pursuing a program of educa- 
tion or training shall receive an educa- 
tion and training allowance to meet in 
part the expenses of his subsistence, tui- 
tion, fees, supplies, books and equipment. 
The following allowances are payable: 

Educational institution training: 

Full time, 14 semester hours: $130 
monthly, no dependents; $160 monthly, 
one dependent; and $190 monthly, two 
or more dependents. 

Three-quarters time: $95 monthly, no 
dependents; $115 monthly, one depend- 
ent; and $135 monthly, two or more 
dependents, 

Half-time: $60 monthly, no depend- 
ents; $70 monthly, one dependent; and 
$85 monthly, two or more dependents. 

Less than half-time: Allowance com- 
puted at the rate of the established 
charges or $130 per month for full-time 
course, whichever is the lesser. 

Institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing: $105 monthly, no dependents; $130 
monthly, one dependent; and $155 
monthly, two or more dependents. 

Apprenticeship or on-the-job train- 
ing: $80 monthly, no dependents; $100 
monthly, one dependent; and $125 
monthly, two or more dependents. 

Institutional on-farm training: $110 
monthly, no dependents; $130 monthly, 
one dependent; and $155 monthly, two 
or more dependents. È 

Educational institutions which qualify 
to participate in this program include 
public or private elementary school, 
secondary school, vocational school, cor- 
respondence school, business school, 
junior college, teachers college, normal 
School, professional school, university, 
scientific or technical institution or other 
institutions furnishing education for 
adults. 

The education and training allowances 
set forth in my bill are higher than those 
offered under the Korean GI bill. They 
are similar, however, to the new rates 
for war orphans’ education set forth in 
legislation recently approved by the 
House of Representatives. 
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It should be noted also that the bill 
does not in itself grant benefits to Viet- 
nam veterans or any other similarly 
situated groups. It requires an Execu- 
tive order declaring Vietnam as an area 
of hostilities before the benefits set forth 
herein becomes effective. 

However, I am joining my colleagues 
in introducing today a separate bill 
which would provide direct educational 
and training benefits to those American 
servicemen who have served in the Viet- 
nam theater of operations similar to 
those afforded to veterans of World War 
II and Korea. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP PRE- 
SENTS ANTI-1964 CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF GOLDWATER-MILLER 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ter in the Washington Post to which our 
colleagues have just referred is not the 
only thing that came out in that news- 
paper. There was an article about the 
President of the United States and a re- 
port from the GOP leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an old political 
saying: “What have you done for me 
lately?” 

Once there was a Lincoln. But lately 
the Republican leadership has presented 
to the American people the anti-1964- 
Civil-Rights-Act ticket of Goldwater- 
Miller, which with only one exception, 
found its entire electoral college support 
in the deepest parts of the South. 
Lately, the Republican leadership has 
presented a substitute voting rights bill 
whose main support outside of GOP 
ranks, has come from the deepest parts 
of the South. 

Once there was a Congressman, later a 
Senator, who represented a view then, 
but no longer held by the great State of 
Texas. But lately, Lyndon Baines John- 
son, President of the United States, has 
been the greatest moving force in Amer- 
ica for the most meaningful civil rights 
legislation in the history of our country. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, ITS 
ADMINISTRATION, SUPERSONIC 
AIRPLANE DEVELOPMENT AND AN 
INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPOSITION 
AT DULLES 
Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
certain statements and the remarks of 
the President at the swearing-in cere- 
mony of General McKee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, we have 
arrived at another interesting and im- 
portant crossroads in our aviation world 
with the transition of leadership of the 
it is fitting to briefly review our recent 
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and very dynamic aviation history as well 
Federal Aviation Agency. I believe that 
as to comment on where we are in avia- 
tion today and where we expect to go in 
the near future. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has long been interested in 
all facets of our international and na- 
tional air transportation system. With- 
out derogating at all from the vital neces- 
sity for comfortable and economic serv- 
ice or from the desirability of the highest 
level of service to the greatest number 
of people in terms of adequate equipment 
and schedules, our daily concern with 
aviation is in the field of air safety. 

In the 20 years between the enactment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
the enactment of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, both civil and military avia- 
tion progressed to an astounding and 
almost unbelievable degree. By the mid- 
1950’s it had become apparent that major 
legislation would have to be considered 
and enacted to establish a present and 
future order for air space use. Although 
the problem had been under considera- 
tion and study for some time—and it 
certainly deserved lengthy and detailed 
study—perhaps the highly critical nature 
of the problem first came to the atten- 
tion of the general public when two air 
liners collided and crashed over Grand 
Canyon on June 30, 1956. 

Following this disaster in which 128 
persons lost their lives there were other 
fatal air crashes between civil and mili- 
tary aircraft which were operating under 
separate flight rules. In addition to the 
Congress, the executive branch was also 
giving extensive study to air space and 
other problems in the field of aviation. 
The Harding committee, which reported 
to the Director of the Budget, concluded 
that as we approached the jet age we 
were lagging behind in the development 
of airports, navigation aids, and primar- 
ily in our air traffic control system. 

Because of this, in February 1956 the 
President appointed Mr. Edward P. Cur- 
tis as his special assistant for aviation 
facilities planning. In May 1957, Mr. 
Curtis submitted a report which recom- 
mended the establishment of an indi- 
vidual aviation agency. 

It was my privilege to work on this 
important matter and after a favorable 
conference report from the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and similar action from the other 
body, Public Law 85-726 was enacted in 
the 85th Congress on August 23, 1958. 
This act was and is the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. 

To a great extent it eliminated dupli- 
cation and confusion of separate air 
traffic control systems which at times 
had appeared to be almost competitive 
with each other. It established an inde- 
pendent executive agency responsible to 
the President and to the Congress. The 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency was vested with the authority 
to regulate the use of all air space over 
the United States and to operate a unified 
system of air traffic control. Under this 
act, we have had the services of two 
vigorous and dedicated Administrators. 
The first Administrator, Gen. Elwood P. 
Quesada, served from 1958 to 1961. He 
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was followed by Najeeb E. Halaby, who 
served from early 1961 until July 1, 1965. 

In the course of carrying out my duties 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I 
and many of the other members of the 
committee were in close contact with 
these two Administrators, and I can state 
without equivocation that in my judg- 
ment each served this Nation exception- 
ally well. 

When it became established that 
“Jeeb” Halaby felt that it was time for 
him to leave his post as Administrator, 
the President sought and found the man 
that he believed to be the most qualified 
to replace this valuable public servant. 
His replacement was sworn in on July 1, 
and he is, of course, Gen. William F. 
“Bozo” McKee. Many of you already 
knew of his tremendous achievements in 
his military career, and that at the time 
of his retirement in 1964 he was serving 
as Vice Chief of Staff for the Air Force. 

I am sure that those of you who had 
not earlier had an opportunity to con- 
sider the qualifications and background 
of “Bozo” McKee did have such an op- 
portunity when H.R. 7777 was under 
consideration by the House and the 
other body. This legislation allowed the 
President to nominate “Bozo” McKee 
notwithstanding the fact that he is a 
retired military officer. 

On June 30, General McKee was con- 
firmed by the other body and took his 
oath of office on July 1. I am looking 
forward to the same close association 
that I shared with his predecessors. 

On January 19, 1961, the day before 
he was inaugurated as the 35th President 
of the United States, the late John F. 
Kennedy announced the appointment of 
Najeeb E. Halaby as Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. He said in 
part: 

We have looked for the best qualified and 
professionally competent man. We have 
found him in Jeeb Halaby of Santa Monica. 
He reports directly to me and will be my 
principal aviation adviser and the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 


I am advised that, just prior to that 
announcement, President Kennedy and 
Mr. Halaby had a long conversation in 
which both the risks and the great pros- 
pects of leadership and management of 
airspace were discussed. In his cus- 
tomary manner, the President pointed 
out that the average tenure in the CAA- 
FAA leadership position was about 18 
months and that he wished and expected 
that the new Administrator would see 
it through for a full term of 4 years. 
Mr. Halaby agreed to do so. He was 
confirmed by the Senate and sworn in 
by the President on March 3, 1961, as 
the second Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

The record for these 4 years will de- 
clare for itself the achievements in the 
field of civil aviation that have been 
realized under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. 

One of the many recognitions of 
achievement in the safety field was the 
recent award to Administrator Halaby, 
on the advice of the Flight Safety Foun- 
dation, of the world-renowned Monsanto 
Award. Because it so aptly describes the 
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significant achievement, I want to quote 
from the citation for the award: 

To Najeeb E. Halaby, Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, whose intelligent 
leadership, during an era of dynamic transi- 
tion to jet transportation and rapid expan- 
sion of general aviation, brought the best 
knowledge and experience in Government 
and in the aviation industry to bear on the 
most effective utilization of present systems 
and procedures, and on the development of 
new facilities and techniques to keep pace 
with the increasingly complex needs of air 
safety, including those of supersonic flight. 

Specific advances were made 

In furnishing direction to research and 
development in air traffic control through 
Project. Beacon, including increased control 
of airspace jointly used by civil and military 
aircraft; 

In a cooperative attack on the problem of 
turbulent air masses and their relationship 
to the safe operation of turbojet transports; 

In stimulating airmen to better perform- 
ance and understanding of air safety by spon- 
soring programs such as Blue Seal for private 
pilots, recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments in maintenance, nationwide confer- 
ences with groups of pilots and mechanics 
to discuss and clarify critical safety problem 
areas; 

In the simplification and consolidation of 
the Federal Air Regulations and in a finely 
organized effort to foresee and control the 
flight safety problems posed by the super- 
sonic transport; all exemplifying his su- 
preme sincerity and dedication to the cause 
of aviation safety. 


On that occasion, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson sent Mr. Halaby the following 
telegram: 

Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
on the Monsanto Aviation Safety Award. I 
join with those assembled this morning in 
Albuquerque in applauding your significant 
and lasting contribution to aircraft operat- 
ing safety during your 4 years of outstanding 
performance as FAA Administrator. Under 
your leadership, the FAA has made marked 
progress toward a high standard of air safety 
in a period of higher speeds and increased 
traffic. 

Although your decision to leave the Gov- 
ernment is regretted I understand the com- 
pelling personal reasons which have neces- 
sitated it. Your active assistance in prepar- 
ing your successor to carry on the work of 
the Agency has been greatly appreciated. 
Congratulations on the well deserved award 
and best wishes for the future. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


In 4 years, which is nearly twice as 
long as anyone else has been willing 
and able to perform this difficult posi- 
tion, I am confident that anyone who 
tried to do anything in this most de- 
manding job would encounter his share 
of critics; the Congresman or Senator 
in whose district a facility considered to 
be unnecessary has been closed, the 
pilot who has been grounded for medical 
or operating reasons, the Agency em- 
ployee who did not get promoted, one of 
the 1,800 occupants of the positions that 
have been eliminated during the last 18 
months, the Washington publicist whose 
very existence is dependent upon attack- 
ing the regulators. Such an aggregation 
with access to publicity media may make 
us lose sight of the great number of 
commendable achievements made over 
the 4 years that have just passed. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has worked closely 
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with the administration on many of the 
problems which have faced the aviation 
industry and the Agency. I feel the im- 
pressive record speaks for itself and it 
will endure to the credit of the adminis- 
tration and the Administrator who made 
it possible. 

As the command of FAA changes from 
Jeeb Halaby to “Bozo” McKee, it is fit- 
ting that we acknowledge some of the 
gains of the past and look toward some 
of the new challenges, 

I have recently returned from the In- 
ternational Air Show in Paris where, to- 
gether with other members of my com- 
mittee, we carefully examined three im- 
portant subjects. First was the state of 
international civil aviation and, in par- 
ticular, the Russian penetrations. Sec- 
ond, the progress the British and French 
are making in the construction of the 
first supersonic transport. Third, the 
question of whether or not the United 
States, after a lapse of more than a 
decade, should have its own interna- 
tional aerospace exposition here in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Regarding the first point, world avi- 
ation as presented at the International 
Air Show in Paris continues to be 
exciting, dynamic, and competitive. 
Until our Vice President and the astro- 
nauts arrived, the Soviet Union had 
stolen the show by bringing a new family 
of airplanes and helicopters and a host 
of about 400 designers, salesmen, and 
commercial spies. Their aircraft ranged 
from an advanced small helicopter 
through a huge helicopter capable of 
carrying a 30-passenger bus, to a very 
sharp looking local service transport, all 
the way to the jumbo turboprop, the 
Antonov 22, which is the largest and 
probably the cheapest freighter in the 
air today. They carefully avoided 
bringing any military aircraft and con- 
centrated on civil aviation and space. 
Their Vostok space vehicle and their cos- 
monaut, Yuri Gagarin, dispensing auto- 
graphs like a movie star, drew the largest 
early crowd which totaled more than a 
million during the several days of the 
show. 

One of my most memorable moments 
was participating with the Vice Presi- 
dent in the first meeting of our astro- 
nauts, McDivitt and White, with the 
Russian cosmonaut, Gagarin, and ob- 
serving their natural, friendly, and en- 
thusiastic exchange of experiences in 
outer space. Here we saw the two great 
powers in direct competition and with 
the individual citizens in friendly con- 
versations. But underneath it all I saw 
a great threat to America’s long sus- 
tained leadership in civil aviation. We 
must not let it succeed. We must and 
will share continued leadership in this 
field. 

We spent several hours with British 
and French officials and design and 
manufacturing leadership regarding the 
supersonic transport Concorde. Despite 
a change in governments and a reap- 
praisal of British participation, not 1 
hour of engineering and manufacturing 
time was lost, and the very fine British 
and French designers have not only im- 
proved the Concorde by giving it greater 
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payload but they are definitely going to 
fly it in the first quarter of 1968. 

They have just announced additional 
orders from the Belgian airline, Sabena. 
There is not the slightest question that 
they are ahead of us by at least 2 and 
Perhaps 3 years and our airlines who 
have recently. been briefed as customers 
report that the British and French are 
making very great progress and that 
they may very well have to buy a first 
round of Concordes in view of the delay 
in starting the U.S. SST. We can only 
hope that the President’s announcement. 
means that we are proceeding to make 
up for lost time and to close the lead in 
delivering the first passenger-carrying 
vehicles even though we cannot possibly 
fly first. 

On the third point, I am convinced, 
and have been for 2 years, that the 
United States should put on an Inter- 
national Aerospace and Science Exposi- 
tion as early as practicable. Probably 
in 1966. We must not take our aviation 
leadership for granted. We cannot af- 
ford to have not only the British and 
French but the Russians outshow and 
outsell us. I am, therefore, introducing 
today a bill designed to authorize the 
President to conduct such an air show 
at our great Dulles International Air- 
port. I would expect that he would set 
up a commission to run it and to use 
the facilities of the FAA in supporting it. 
Also supported by the State Department, 
military, Department of Commerce, and 
so forth. 

Now as we look ahead and welcome 
Gen. William F. McKee as Administrator 
of FAA and Charles Murphy as Chair- 
man of CAB, and congratulate Alan 
Boyd on becoming Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, we will 
expect them to meet these challenges, to 
continue the outstanding and dedicated 
efforts which we have seen exemplified 
by Najeeb Halaby, a distinguished Amer- 
ican and a faithful servant of the Ameri- 
can public. 

THE RECORD OF FAA 
GROWTH OF CIVIL AVIATION 


During the 4 years of the Kennedy- 
Johnson administrations, the Nation has 
experienced a period of dramatic growth 
and innovation in aviation. The im- 
mediate challenges of this period have 
been met and a sound foundation laid for 
the cor: tinued development through the 
next decade of a safe and efficient air 
transportation system. Airline profits 
have risen from $9 to $226 million while 
fares have been declining; the num- 
ber of passengers carried has in- 
creased from 62 million to 89 million; the 
jet fleet has expanded by almost 200 
percent; fatalities per 100 million pas- 
Seliger-miles in scheduled air carrier 
operations haye decreased by more than 
50 percent; the general aviation fleet has 
increased by 12,200 aircraft and hours 
flown have increased by 20 percent. 

To discuss the accomplishment over 
the past 4 years we must first look back 
to 1961. The situation then was marked 
by strain and strife both for the aviation 
industry and the Agency. Although the 
overall air safety record disclosed little 
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cause for real alarm, Congress and the 
public had been deeply moved by the 
worst air disaster in aviation history re- 
sulting from the midair collision over 
Staten Island in December 1960. That 
month also marked the end of the fourth 
year during which the earnings of an 
ailing air transport industry has pro- 
gressively dwindled, barely topping $9 
million for 1960, and on the edge of de- 
cline to a $38 million deficit in 1961. 
Troubled airline management-labor re- 
lations added to the carriers’ financial 
burden of converting from piston to jet 
fleets. 

The Federal Aviation Agency was only 
beginning to emerge from the stresses of 
consolidating predecessor organizations 
while rapidly expanding its staff to carry 
out new functions. Viewed from other 
critical perspectives, the Agency was 
struggling to amplify and revise, in step 
with technological change, earlier stud- 
ies which had set forth national aviation 
requirements and outlined the features 
of an airway system to meet the com- 
mon needs of defense and commerce. 

Management of the Agency had been 
centralized in the Washington head- 
quarters. This resulted in a tendency 
to move all operational questions from 
the source of the problem in the field to 
the point of decision in Washington with 
consequent delays and waste of man- 
power. 

Among the immediate tasks confront- 
ing the new administration were redefi- 
nition of goals and objectives, the im- 
provement of the Agency’s relationships 
with the aviation community, and the 
streamlining of its management struc- 
ture and methods. 

The efforts of the last 4 years have 
produced notable progress in the 
Agency’s capability to administer oper- 
ations with economy and enhanced 
safety. For example, the Agency’s 
5-year program existing when Mr. Hal- 
aby took office contemplated by 1965 a 
budget of $969 million and a staff of 
55,000. The Agency’s actual budget for 
1965 was $727 million, and the author- 
ized staff was 45,800. The 1966 fiscal 
year budget is down to $725 million and 
44.450 positions in the face of sharp, 
further increases in all major aspects of 
our workload. 

It is worth noting that despite all the 
crises and changes the Agency has faced, 
it has never lost its heart. Each em- 
ployee has had access to the top, had a 
hearing on his problems, and has rarely 
been subjected to reductions in force 
despite reductions in personnel ceilings. 
MODRN SYSTEM OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL FOR 

THE FUTURE 


FAA has developed a broad plan for 
the orderly and economic evolution of a 
modernized, automated system of air 
traffic control which will take fully into 
account continuing advances in technol- 
ogy and changing national needs. This 
includes a detailed design for a national 
airspace system including airports, com- 
munications, weather, and airspace sub- 
systems, all tailored to support the ad- 
vances in air transportation which are 
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predicted to occur through 1975. The 
research and development necessary to 
the modern, automated system recom- 
mended is now far along and the system 
is being installed. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS 


The problem of improving public and 
industry attitudes could be solved only by 
increasing areas of mutual und 
ing and decreasing areas of mutual dis- 
trust. A concerted effort was under- 
taken to open the doors and minds of the 
Agency to permit a full and candid ex- 
change of views on its policies and pro- 
grams with those it regulated. “Hangar 
sessions” were instituted throughout the 
country to give airmen a chance to meet 
with the Administrator and other Agency 
officials on familiar grounds, In fact I 
participated in one of these all day, out- 
door sessions at Mount Ida, Ark. It was 
a great thing watching the regulated mix 
it up with their tormentors from Wash- 
ington. They felt their own Government 
was listening to their problems; all con- 
cerned benefited. Complementary in- 
formation and education programs were 
developed and often carried out in coop- 
eration with other public and private 
agencies. A greater effort was made to 
explore regulatory proposals prelimi- 
narily with affected elements of the 
industry. 

Among the more important actions 
that have been taken were the establish- 
ment of new requirements for training 
and demonstrating crew competence in 
emergency evacuation procedures; the 
securing of new legislation and the issu- 
ance of new regulations to prevent 
hijacking; the adoption of new regula- 
tions to cope with other in-flight hazards 
such as passenger intoxication; and the 
introduction of new measures to assure 
financial responsibility of supplemental 
air carriers. These actions have been ef- 
fective. For example, in the supple- 
mental air carrier industry—the so- 
called nonskeds—there has not been a 
passenger fatality since our rigorous en- 
forcement program began in late 1961. 

The research and development neces- 
sary to improve safety regulation was 
also aggressively pursued. Major em- 
phasis was given to determining methods 
of minimizing fatalities in survivable 
accidents, averting the hazard of light- 
ning strikes, coping with bird ingestion 
in turbine engines, and developing prac- 
tical devices to detect concealed explo- 
sives. A comprehensive Government- 
industry attack on the problem of de- 
tecting and avoiding turbulent air masses 
was also initiated. 

HARMONY AND TEAMWORK WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


Achieving unity of purpose and har- 
mony in operation among the Federal 
agencies with interests in aviation has 
been given constant attention. U.S. 
policy regarding international civil avia- 
tion was reviewed and revised. In the 
area of aircraft accident investigation, a 
state of active public competition and 
friction between the FAA and the CAB 
has been changed to one of close collabo- 
ration, a process culminating in the 
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establishment last year of a joint acci- 
dent investigation training course for 
employees of the two agencies. 

FAA-DOD COOPERATION AND ECONOMY 


In the relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Agency has 
achieved the highest state of economy 
and harmony in history. Jointly, many 
millions of dollars were saved through 
planning for the consolidation and inte- 
gration of facilities and functions—in 
the neighborhood of $17 million annually 
in the case of long-range radar alone. 
Other important cost reductions have 
been achieved in consolidation of com- 
munications services, flight inspection, 
and air traffic control services. Plan- 
ning for wartime integration with the 
DOD is now on a sound footing as a re- 
sult. of Executive Order No. 11161, issued 
last year. Despite a reduction of 20 
percent in active duty military person- 
nel serving with FAA and a reduction of 
25 percent in the airspace restricted ex- 
clusively for military purposes, the re- 
lationship with the Defense Department 
is most satisfactory. 

SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Of vital importance in terms of our 
Nation’s future role in world air trans- 
portation has been the progress toward 
a U.S. civil supersonic transport aircraft. 
Through careful research and develop- 
ment, an American supersonic transport 
has been advanced from a position of 
theoretical possibility to the point where 
the United States can proceed with the 
design, construction and test of an air- 
craft clearly superior to those now being 
built in France, the United Kingdom, 
and the U.S.S.R. The Agency's man- 
agement of the program while under re- 
view by two Cabinet committees has 
drawn compliments from key Congress- 
men and Senators, the airlines, and the 
manufacturers for being sound and co- 
operative, fair and tightfisted. 


PROGRESS AND SAFETY IN THE AIRSPACE 


The number of aircraft handled by 
the Agency’s air traffic control service at 
airports has been increased by 25 per- 
cent, and en route traffic has grown by 
13 percent. Based on traffic handled per 
position, the productivity of the air 
traffic controller has improved about 19 
percent. The productivity of the techni- 
cians who maintain the air traffic con- 
trol and navigation system has increased 
about 22 percent over the 4-year period. 

The number of air traffic control cen- 
ters in the contiguous 48 States was 
reduced from 29 to 21—9 centers closed 
and 1 additional opened. 

The system of radar positive control 
of aircraft flights has been expanded 
from approximately 110,000 square miles 
of coverage in 1960 to about 3 million 
Square miles today—virtually all airspace 
in the contiguous 48 States between the 
altitudes of 22,000 and 60,000 feet. 

The progress made in modernizing the 
system is reflected in the installation of 
new facilities necessary to a safe and 
efficient system. Long-range radar in- 
stallations were increased from 42 to 75; 
airport surveillance radar, from 54 to 
71; precision-approach radar, from 20 to 
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30; instument landing systems, from 
193 to 237; approach light systems, from 
131 to 194; airport control towers, from 
230 to 277; and VOR navigation aids, 
from 727 to 824. Partly as a result of 
these improvements, the onetime per- 
formance of U.S. airlines has been sig- 
nificantly improved, the risk of accident 
reduced. 
AIRPORT AID 


Under the Federal Airport Act which 
I introduced in 1961, grants were made 
for airport development totaling. more 
than $290 million. These grants helped 
local communities construct 170 new air- 
ports and to build or improve 750 run- 
ways, 700 taxiways or aprons, and 550 
lighting systems.. Through vigorous en- 
forcement of the act, racial discrimina- 
tion was eliminated at all terminals at 
airports which have received Federal aid. 
Similarly, a policy of promoting com- 
petition through the prohibition of mo- 
nopolies at Federally assisted airports 
was enunciated. 

I include at this point the letter of 
resignation from Mr. Halaby to the 
President, the letter of acceptance by the 
President, the President’s remarks at 
the swearing-in ceremony for General 
McKee, and the text of a bulletin from 
the FAA: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1965. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On completing four 
challenging, exciting, and rewarding years 
as Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, I am submitting herewith my res- 
ignation, to be effective on or before May 1, 
1965, as you may find convenient. 

It is now time for me to return to private 
life, recoup the family finances, and resume 
a professional career. 

The position of Administrator needs and 
deserves an individual of your personal 
choice with fresh ideas and new energy who 
can serve effectively not only as the manager 
of one of the largest organizations in Gov- 
ernment but also as your principal aviation 
adviser. 

If in the future I may be of assistance 
to you and the Government, I will of course 
do my best to serve. 

With gratitude for the privilege and op- 
portunity of serving my country and my 
President, Iam, 


Respectfully yours, 
. E. HALABY, 
Administrator. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, D.C., June 30, 1965. 
Hon. NAJEEB E. HALABY, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jees: It is with regret that I accept 
your resignation, effective upon the appoint- 
ment and qualification of your successor, 
I can, of course, understand your desire to 
return to private life, and I wish you great 
success. 

You can be justly proud of your admin- 
istration of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
It has been a period of rapid growth, and 
your vigorous and dynamic leadership has 
been its hallmark. The Nation is indebted 
to you particularly for your leadership in 
the supersonic transport development pro- 
gram. 
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I extend my sincere thanks for a Joh well 
done, 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEARING- 
IN, CEREMONY OF GENERAL MCKEE 

Secretary McNamara, General McKee, Mr. 
Halaby, Mr. Thomas, General. Grant, my 
friends in the Congress, ladies and gentle- 
men, if it won't cause the press to think a 
news conference is beginning, I will start out 
this morning by saying that I have a few 
announcements to make in short and to the 
point, as always. 

Right now, I am very happy to be able to 
welcome all of you here—with the advice and 
the consent of the Senate—Senator Macnu- 
SON. 

This is a ceremony of more than usual sig- 
nificance, It is one of the relatively rare 
occasions when a native of the State of Texas 
is leaving the Government voluntarily. I 
hope that none will regard that as an 
ominous link in an ominous chain, 

Jeeb Halaby gave up the quiet, everyday 
pleasures of being a test pilot to face the 
perils and dangers of bureaucratic life in 
Washington. But every passenger who flies 
across this country in a plane owes him a 
deep debt of personal gratitude. In 4 years 
of dedicated, tireless service he has done 
much to assure public confidence in the 
safety of air travel. 

By the inspiration of his vigorous leader- 
ship, he has greatly advanced the perform- 
ance of the fine agency that he has headed. 
And certainly Mr. Halaby has won a place in 
history as the first regulator—in my mem- 
ory—to fine himself for violating one of his 
own regulations. I am grateful to him for 
his willingness to serve his country by re- 
maining in his post at great personal sacrifice 
for many months, and I wish him every suc- 
cess ahead. 

Now the man who takes the direction of the 
FAA today leaves the perils and the dangers 
of retirement to resume the quiet, everyday 
pleasures of an 18-hour workload. 

I don't know whether it is more politic to 
call him “General,” or “Mister,” or “Bill,” but 
whatever the title of the man, I know that 
every knowledgeable person in this Govern- 
ment and out of it, calls “Bozo” McKee the 
best man for the important job that I am 
assigning him this morning. 

You know without my repeating it what 
that assignment is. It is to develop a super- 
sonic transport which is, first, safe for the 
passenger; second, superior to any other 
commercial aircraft; and, third, economically 
profitable to build and operate. 

All about the man and about his record, 
I think, is conclusive evidence that he is 
the man to direct this effort. I am very 
proud to have him aboard. And in this con- 
nection, I have this announcement to make. 

I have received the second interim report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Supersonic Transport. 

This Committee has conducted an inten- 
sive appraisal of the status of our supersonic 
transport program. Based on this review, 
the Committee members have recommended 
a plan of action to move the program for- 
ward at the fastest possible rate consistent 
with the attainment of those goals that I 
have outlined—that is to develop a super- 
sonic transport, safe for the passenger, su- 
perior to any commercial aircraft, and eco- 
nomically profitable to build and to operate. 

The Committee advises me that substan- 
tial program progress has been made within 
the last several months. The Committee be- 
lieves there is a high degree of probability. 
that future work on the basic technological 
problems, a commercially profitable super- 
sonic can be developed. It has 
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also stated that much work must be done 
before construction of a prototype aircraft 
is initiated—if the large financial and de- 
3 risks underlying the program are 
to be minimized. 

On this basis, the Committee has recom- 
mended a substantial increase in the tempo 
of the program. 

I have approved the Committee's five rec- 
ommendations. I have directed their imple- 
mentation as soon as possible. Those five 
recommendations might well be mentioned 
here and they are: 

1, The next phase of d covering an 
1 period beginning t August 1, 
1965. 

Second, the four manufacturers—Boeing 
Co., Lockheed Aircraft Co., General Electric 
Co., Pratt & Whitney Division of United Air- 
craft—be invited to continue this phase of 
the program. 

Third, the FAA Administrator be author- 
ized to enter into contracts with the airframe 
manufacturers to undertake detailed air- 
frame design work and test them over the 
next 18 months. 

Fourth, the FAA Administrator be author- 
ized to enter into contracts with the engine 
manufacturers to construct and to test over 
the next 18 months demonstrator engines to 
prove the basic features of the engines. 

And, fifth, and finally—and very impor- 
tantly—that the Congress be requested to ap- 
propriate—Senator Macnuson—the neces- 
sary funds to initiate the next phase of the 
program. And for this p I shall re- 
quest an appropriation of $140 million. 

The objectives of this 18-month design 
phase are as follows: 

First, to provide a sound foundation upon 
which realistic estimates of operating per- 
formance and development of production 
costs can be based. 

Second, to take advantage of the flight ex- 
perience of the SR-71, the XB—70, and the 
variable swept wing F-111—all of which will 
be extensively flown at supersonic speeds dur- 
ing the next 18 months. 

Third, to reduce developmental risks and 
developmental costs, while retaining the ca- 
pability to accelerate the program in its later 
phases, depending upon the technological 
progress of the manufacturers, 

And, fourth, to provide a basis for judg- 
ment as to the manner in which the pro- 
gram should proceed after the 18-month 
period, and to determine with much greater 
precision and knowledge the work that 
should be done in the succeeding phases of 


the program. 

I might add here that all of the talent 
in the Federal Government is going to be 
available to the FAA Administrator in co- 
operating and in coordinating with him in 
this great job. The distinguished Secretary 
of Defense is going to offer counsel and as- 


ministrator, and others, are all involved in 
this effort, and it is going to succeed, 

The program that I have just approved 
represents a very significant increase in the 
level of our effort—and a threefold increase 
in the amount of funds that we are spending. 
We believe that the increase is clearly justi- 
fied by the progress that has been made over 
the last 4 years and, particularly, that made 
over the last several months under the plan 
of action approved last May. 

The demands much hard work 
and much hard thinking. As I have been 
since President Kennedy first asked me to 
chair this Committee. I am confident that 
this country can achieve the level of tech- 
nological advance that is required to develop 
and produce a supersonic transport. 

So, given the ability of industry, the Gov- 
ernment and the people all working together, 
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I have not the slightest doubt that under the 
predicate laid and the preliminary work done 
through the years by men like Jeeb Halaby, 
and carried through under the direction of 
Bozo McKee, America will proudly reach 
her goal in due time and on time. 

Thank you very much. 


FAA BULLETIN ON GEN. WILLIAM F. McKEE, 
U.S. Am FORCE, RETIRED, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Gen. William F, McKee, U.S. Air Force, 

retired, was nominated Administrator of the 

Federal Aviation Agency by President Lyn- 

don B. Johnson on June 23, 1965, confirmed 

by the Senate on June 30, and sworn in on 

July 1, President Johnson earlier had an- 

nounced his selection of General McKee at 

an April 27 televised press conference. 

On retirement from the Air Force in Au- 
gust 1964 General McKee was Vice Chief of 
Staff. In September 1964 he joined the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) as Assistant Administrator for Man- 
agement Development, a post he held prior 
to his FAA appointment. 

Born at Chilhowie, Va., on October 17, 
1906, General McKee was graduated from 
West Point in 1929 and commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps of the Regular Army. 

General McKee served in Army assign- 
ments in Florida, the Canal Zone, California, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and at the Nor- 
folk Naval Station, Va., before he transferred 
to Headquarters, Army Air Force in January 
1942. He received his first start in 1945 and 
was appointed Chief of Staff of the Air 
Transport Command in 1946. In August 
1946 he went to Europe as Commanding Gen- 
eral of the European Diyision, ATC, with 
headquarters at Paris. Im December 1946 
he transferred to USAF Europe (USAFE) 
headquarters at Wiesbaden and became its 
commanding general in January 1947. 

When the Air Force became a separate serv- 
ice in 1947, General McKee returned from 
Europe to work under Gen. H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold in setting up the new service. He 
was appointed Assistant Vice Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Air Force in September 1947 and 
was promoted to major general in 1948. He 
remained in this post for nearly 6 years. 

In 1953 General McKee became Vice Com- 
mander, Air Materiel Command, U.S. Air 
Force, and continued in that post when 
AMC’s name was changed to Logistics Com- 
mand. He gained his third star as lieutenant 
general in 1957, and, in August 1961, was 
named Commander, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, receiving his fourth star at that time. 
The following July he became Vice Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force, under General Curtis 
LeMay. 

General McKee was awarded three Distin- 
guished Service Medals during more than 35 
years of military service. He was also the 
recipient of the first annual Distinguished 
Management Award for outstanding contri- 
butions in Air Force logistics assignments. 


WHAT DO WE WANT OF OUR 
MERCHANT MARINE? 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. REINECKE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from California 
[Mr. MarLrTAnD] has compiled an envi- 
able record this year as ranking mi- 
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nority member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In the 
short time I have served on his com- 
mittee, I have acquired great admira- 
tion for his knowledge of and devotion 
to the problems of our merchant marine. 

Over the years he has earned the deep 
respect of his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle and certainly of both labor 
and management in the maritime in- 
dustries. On May 21, 1965, BILL MAIL- 
LIARD offered some incisive suggestions 
about our merchant marine policies and 
the future of the industry itself. The 
speech was timely when it was delivered 
and it is becoming more timely each 
day. 

In the hope that my colleagues may 
achieve a better understanding of the 
crisis which faces this critical industry, 
Mr. Speaker, I commend to each of them 
the remarks of the Honorable WILLIAM 
S. MarLLIAnD, entitled “What Do We 
Want of Our Merchant Marine?” 


WAT Do WE WANT or Our MERCHANT 
MARINE? 

(Address in honor of National Maritime Day 
by Hon. WurM S. MAILLIARD, Repub- 
lican, of California, ranking minority mem. 
ber, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, at 
annual luncheon at the Commercial Club, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 21, 1965) 


We are here today in honor of National 
Maritime Day, commemorating the 146th 
anniversary of the departure on May 22, 
1819, of the SS Savannah on what became 
the first trans-Atlantic crossing by a steam 
vessel. Despite our pioneering feat in steam 
propulsion, we chose to cast our lot with 
sail. Steamships—it was said at that time— 
could never compete with sail as long as the 
wind remained free. Other nations, how- 
ever, developed the steamship—developed it, 
I might add—with government aid and capi- 
talized on our initial efforts. We as a nation 
were left at the gate. But more importantly, 
why were we remiss in failing to capitalize 
on this opportunity? Possibly one of the 
reasons might have been the lack of dynamic, 
constructive leadership at that time to forge 
a sound maritime policy. 

Today, another vessel bears the proud 
name Savannah—the nuclear ship Savannah, 
Like her predecessor, she is a prototype 
vessel—an instrument of research. Once 
again, we have blazed the trail—this time 
in the field of nuclear propulsion. True— 
we have obtained some operational experi- 
ence from the N.S, Savannah, and the Mari- 
time Administration is vigorously pressing 
forward with studies on the application of 
nuclear propulson. All of this is very en- 
couraging, but where this will fit into our 
maritime policy is still vague. I fear that 
we have come full circle, and that we are 
presently in the same position we were in 
146 years ago—once more deliberating, owing 
to cost—whether to capitalize on our own 
initial efforts. This is but another cross- 
road among many in the faltering develop- 
ment of our American merchant marine. 

Because of this apparent historical cycle, 
I have chosen to speak to you on the topic 
of “What Do We Want of Our Merchant 
Marine?” I do not profess to have the 
answer to this question. As a matter of 
fact, until several months ago, I probably 
would not have thought of the topic. I was 
laboring under the impression—and possibly 
you were, too—that this question was laid 
to rest with the declaration of policy of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In past 
months, however, critics have taken issue 
with this policy—and particularly the act— 
attacking it without coming up with any 
concrete alternative. Well, Longfellow had 
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a few words to say concerning critics, and 
I quote: 

“Some critics are like chimney sweepers; 
they put out the fire below, and frighten the 
swallows from their nests above; they scrape 
for a long time in the chimney, cover them- 
selves With soot, and bring nothing away but 
a bag of cinders, and then sing out from the 
top of the house, as if they had built it.” 

The indecision created by these attacks to 
which I referred to a moment ago culminated 
in a somewhat unprecedented reference in 
the President's state of the Union message 
last January. I quote: “I will recommend 
ga new policy for our merchant ma- 
rine.” Well, thus far I have not seen any- 
thing come up from Pennsylvania Avenue on 
this new policy. Meanwhile, the attacks 
upon our present policy continue unabated, 
so that I seriously doubt whether anyone 
could answer the question— What do we 
want of our merchant marine?” 

Now, I have nothing against discussion. 
It is a healthy thing, but at a certain point 
you have to call a halt. Some say, also, that 
the critics have done a service by “rocking 
the boat” so as to break industry loose from 
the shoals of complacency and inertia. This 
is fine, and possibly a valid observation. 
But—having gotten us off the shoals, where 
do we go from here? There does not appear 
to be anyone on the bridge to either take the 
helm, or to ring up the engines. We are in 
a state of limbo, and dangerously adrift. 
Set adrift—I might add—by the very per- 
sons whose duty it is to promote our Amer- 
ican merchant marine. I can only compare 
our present status with the story of the 
donkey that was standing between two 
stacks of hay. The donkey could not make 
up his mind which stack of hay to eat, so he 
simply stood there and starved to death. 
Well, any similarity between the donkey and 
parties presently in office is purely coinci- 
dental, 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 is not perfect—nothing 
ever is—but I was under the impression that 
it was our national policy, a policy which I 
submit is not being carried out, If, for ex- 
ample, there is such alarm over our failure to 
achieve the goals of the act, then why has not 
the Administration taken the initiative? 
Title VII of the act makes provision for just 
such a situation, providing in part that the 
Maritime Administration can construct new 
ships for its own account. For all of the 
criticism lodged against the 1936 act, it does 
make provision for the Administration to 
take the lead, but it apparently has chosen 
not to do so. Why? I suggest the reason is 
that it is impossible for the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to take such independent ac- 
tion under the present organizational 
structure. I heard, for example, that the 
1964 Maritime Administration legislative pro- 
gram provided tax deferment for deposits 
of earnings in a construction reserve fund by 
nonsubsidized operators, but—it never 
cleared the Department of Commerce. Legis- 
lation is badly needed to assist that two- 
thirds of our fleet which represents the 
Appalachian sector of our American mer- 
chant marine. True—it is encouraging that 
Members of Congress, taking the initiative, 
have attempted to obtain some assistance for 
our nonsubsidized operators. However, one 
must be realistic in this very lopsided and 
obedient Congress—legislation that does not 
have White House approval is doomed before 
it is written. 

There are some who will say that the re- 
duction experienced by our merchant marine 
has been due to labor-management difficul- 
ties; others point to the higher cost of wages 
and construction; and still others, to un- 
sound shipping practices. However, I feel 
that these are merely symptoms. The real 
problem is a lack of public understanding, 
generally, as to why we need a strong, 
healthy, citizen-manned merchant marine. 
But—how can we ever expect to create and 
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nurture public understanding without con- 
structive leadership, and particularly with- 
out an independent Government agency to 
speak for, and set policy for our entire Ameri- 
can merchant marine? 

From the very outset, I have maintained— 
and still advocate—that placing the Mari- 
time Administration and the Maritime Sub- 
sidy Board under the Department of 
Commerce represented an inconsistent phi- 
losophy. On the one hand, we took aviation 
out from under the Department of Com- 
merce, and then we turn around and place 
the Maritime Administration and Board 
subordinate to it. It just does not seem 
rational to me. And what has been the re- 
sult of this situation? From the day the 
1961 Reorganization Plan No. 7 went into 
effect, we have—for all practical purposes— 
been without Federal leadership or policy. 

If you ‘want an example of our need for 
an independent agency, look at the aviation 
industry today. It is presently forging ahead 
with a highly imaginative and creative pro- 
gram for developing a supersonic transport 
and is receiving nationwide publicity. The 
development cost alone for this program will 
be more than 81 billion. And—I have heard 
that negotiations are presently underway 
for the Government to underwrite from 75 
percent to 100 percent of this cost. Add to 
this the cost of other aircraft which have 
served as steps in this development, such as 
the XB-70, and you will end up with a pretty 
staggering sum of money. Why then is there 
such a hue and cry raised about the subsidy 
for our American merchant marine? For 
that matter, look at the President’s budget 
message in which he requested funds to 
study the development of a high-speed ex- 
press train from Boston to New York. I hear 
that this could be a $2 billion project in 
itself. Could it be that for lack of a spokes- 
man for its cause the American merchant 
marine is about to be scuttled for the sake 
of the “Great Society’’? 

A few moments ago, I referred to critics 
of our merchant marine and the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. Well, at this time I 
would like to be a little more optimistic than 
these gentlemen. I would like to indicate 
a few of the many things which I think are 
right with our merchant marine because of 
the 1936 act, as well as put in my “2 cents” 
as to what is not right. As someone once 
said: 


“Twixt the optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll 

The optimist sees the doughnut 
But the pessimist sees the hole.” 


Well, in terms of our American merchant 
marine, I would like to think that we, too, 
can see the doughnut and not always the 
hole. 

First of all—let’s give the Devil his due— 
the 1936 act has produced at least one seg- 
ment of our American merchant marine that 
is in pretty good shape—the subsidized op- 
erators. The act has accomplished this 
through parity—its keystone. Under this 
concept, vessel construction and operating 
costs are equalized with those of foreign 
competitors by subsidy. Theoretically, this 
enables our American subsidized operators to 
compete on the same level as foreign op- 
erators. Now, what do the critics have to 
say about this? 

One example: last September the Maritime 
Administrator spoke at a luncheon in Long 
Beach expressing his concern over the esca- 
lation in our subsidy. As I recall, he said 
that in the 5 years between fiscal 1950 and 
1955, the net subsidy payable account in- 
creased from about $50 to $100 mil- 
lion, or something more than 100 percent. 
No explanation whatsoever was offered for 
this increase. The general public must have 
thought that a subsidy contract was a ticket 
to the musical comedy “How To Succeed in 
Business Without Really Trying.” Of course, 
nothing could be further from the truth, 
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and frankly the statement bothered me. It 
bothered me so much that last month I 
wrote to the Administrator and called his 
attention to the possible effects of foreign 
currency devaluation in late 1949. And, I 
requested any information as to the dollar 
effect on subsidy for the past 15 years. The 
response I got from one of his staff members 
was completely void of any statistics on this 
possible effect. I later learned that the re- 
ply was nothing more than a paraphrasing 
of a paper written by a staff member of the 
Maritime Administration back in late 1949— 
before any effect of the devaluations could 
really be measured. Subsequent research 
turned up this statement made by the Mari- 
time Administration in June 1955 in connec- 
tion with our committee’s hearings on la- 
bor-management problems, and I quote: 

“It is believed reasonably safe to assume, 
after analysis of the trend of subsidy wage 
rates in the postwar years, that one of the 
major contributing factors responsible for to- 
day's increased cost to the U.S. Government 
of subsidizing its merchant marine was the 
devaluation of foreign currency in 1949.” 

And concerning the effect of foreign cur- 
rency on the cost of vessel construction, I 
invite attention to the 1952 redetermina- 
tion of the sales prices of the SS Independ- 
ence and SS Constitution. These influ- 
ences—I believe—served to reduce the esti- 
mated total foreign construction cost for 
those vessels by about $6 million. 

One must bear in mind also another sig- 
nificant influence. From mid-1950 to mid- 
1955, the number of subsidized companies 
increased from 13 to 16. Because of this, 
about 30 more ships were placed under 
operating-differential subsidy contracts, 

Naturally, the net subsidy payable ac- 
count increased. How could it help but in- 
crease under such influences? The point I 
make is that the 1936 act performed as its 
framers intended. Therefore, implied fault 
for the escalation does not wholly lie with 
either the subsidized operators or wages of 
American seamen. Was the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator unaware of such causes? I 
doubt this very much. I can only assume 
that his attack went to the very heart of the 
act—parity. Now, it is my understanding 
that about 14 studies on operating-differ- 
ential subsidy have been made over the past 
years. Every one of these studies has con- 
cluded that the parity principle is sound, 
Are we to now assume, based upon random 
and unexplained statistics, that it is not a 
sound policy? If there is a better system 
which will improve the stature of our Ameri- 
can merchant marine, then I ask the Admin- 
istrator—here and now—to come forth with 
this alternative. 

What else have we accomplished through 
the 1936 act? Well, it has served as a vehicle 
for training personnel—both licensed and 
unlicensed. There are, however, shortcom- 
ings in this area, but where leadership has 
faltered, labor and management have taken 
the initiative to prepare personnel for the 
newer automated ships. Unfortunately, 
there is little evidence of any effective direc- 
tion or coordination by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. Yet all of these programs— 
to my knowledge—utilize Federal funds in 
some measure. But I am more immediately 
concerned with the attrition rate in the sea- 
going work force, coupled with additional 
skills required for new automated ships. T 
have heard that this presents a potential 
shortage of qualified seagoing personnel by 
1970. Studies place the average age of skilled 
seamen on the Pacific coast at 46 years of age. 
There are indications also that something 
like 60 percent of licensed deck and engineer 
officers are 46 years of age or over. At least— 
to me—these are danger signs. This seems 
indicative of a future problem worthy of 
more recognition than it now appears to be 
receiving. 

Along this same line, what about the pres- 
ent economic well-being of the American 
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seaman? Maritime labor organizations may 
rightfully take the lion’s share of credit 
in this area. However, I think that some 
measure of credit is owing to the Merchant 
Marine Act. Asa matter of fact, I have heard 
some rather vigorous denunciations of the 
act as having escalated the wages of our 
seamen. One might say that this is the 
proof of the pudding that the act was effec- 
tive. Admittedly, the act, through its sub- 
sidy program, does increase the demand for 
American seamen, improving his bargaining 
Position. But, whether subsidy increases 
significantly the cost of labor is another 
question. I—for one—do not hold to the 
philosophy that the American seaman 
should constitute the “whipping boy” for the 
decline in our American merchant marine. 

Our Nation has one of the highest—if not 
the highest—standards of living. This high 
standard does not stop when the last line 
is cast off from our shores. Logically, why 
should not the American seaman participate 
equally in that high standard of living—the 
same as any other American worker em- 
ployed ashore? For that matter, there 
should possibly be some premium due to the 
nature and character of his employment. 
True—it is difficult to make a comparison 
between the wage rates of seamen and shore- 
side workers. But, from what information 
I have seen, seamen’s wages appear to be in 
line with those of other Americans. There- 
fore, I cannot conclude that the American 
seaman shares disproportionately in our high 
standards of living, but as with other sectors 
of American labor, higher wages must be ac- 
companied by increased productivity for 
their justification. 

In this area of collective bargaining I also 
fear that some people too often lose sight of 
one overriding national policy. That is the 
National Labor Relations Act, which—I 
might add—antedates the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. The Maritime Administration, for 
example, presently operates two general 
agency ships off this coast. For all the re- 
cent controversy over manning and wage 
scales, I have never once heard of the Ad- 
ministration taking issue with either of them 
on these two ships—have you? 

But, make no mistake, this matter of high- 
er wages is—as I have already indicated 
a two-way street. To justify higher wages for 
our American seamen, there must be a cor- 
Tesponding increase in productivity. Our 
new automated ships provide a golden op- 
portunity to make this showing. Automa- 
tion must be examined from the viewpoint 
of reducing the unit cost of performing cer- 
tain functions. 

During the 3-year period from 1962 to 1964, 
subsidized replacement construction of cargo 
ships provided a net increase of something 
less than 800 seafaring jobs. These were 
newer, faster, and larger ships which served 
to increase potential productivity. But— 
was there, in fact, an actual increase? I am 
afraid that a study of the relationship be- 
tween tons of cargo carried and the amount 
of subsidy paid over the past several years 
will show that there has been a significant 
increase in the subsidy dollar paid for each 
ton. I also suggest that such a study will 
show that, while we are making more sub- 
sidized voyages, we are carrying less. Per- 
haps this accounts for talk of an “incentive- 
type” subsidy. If it is costing us more sub- 
sidy dollars to carry each ton of cargo, then 
I feel that both labor and management share 
equally the burden of reversing this trend. 

Well—what can we do? First, let's start 
competing more with our foreign competi- 
tors for cargoes—less among ourselves. Sec- 
ond, labor and management must spearhead 
a drive toward more rational and econom- 
ical manning scales. Private industry ashore 
has made effective use of management con- 
sultants. Perhaps the time is now ripe— 
if not overdue—for labor and management, 
and also the Maritime Administration, to 
forge ahead with an objective study on 
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optimum meaning and functional shipboard 
costs. This analysis should permit evalua- 
tion of proposed system changes in ship- 
board equipment through automation. Con- 
sidering what is at stake, I strongly urge 
that we get on with the task of overcoming 
this obstacle which presently stands in our 
ath. 

p Reflect for a moment, if you will, at what 
is at stake if we fail to overcome this initial 
hurdle. _Well—for one thing there is our 
“retrofitting” program, valued at something 
like $50 million. There is also the product 
of all of our labors over the past 10 years. 
Since 1955 industry and Government, operat- 
ing within the framework of the 1936 act, 
have been engaged in a vessel replacement 
program, valued at some $4 billion. As of 
this date, about $1.5 billion worth of con- 
struction has been placed under contract. 
For this reason, the quality of our subsidized 
liner fleet is perhaps the finest in the world, 
and is increasing in superiority. Such prog- 
ress is largely what is right with our mer- 
chant marine. We must not jeopardize the 
years of labor and progress which this 
represents. 

Before concluding I would like to touch 
briefly on cargo preference. The Merchant 
Marine Act provides that preference will be 
shown American-flag vessels with respect to 
Government-aid cargoes. Its effectiveness 
has been subject to criticism from both 
camps. But, what I cannot understand is 
the sudden switch in the Administration's 
position on this matter. Two years ago the 
Maritime Evaluation Committee stated in its 
report that: 

“If under present conditions the existing 
policy were to be changed, the weight of 
reason is on the side of increasing rather 
then decreasing the proportion of US.-flag 
preference.” 

We are now told by the Maritime Admin- 
istrator cargo preference is a miserable fail- 
ure. What happened in those 2 intervening 
years to bring about this sudden change of 
heart? Perhaps there is a better way of 
aiding our nonsubsidized fleet. But, before 
eliminating the one form of assistance they 
do get, we should come up with a firm 
alternative. 

The administrator’s position is all the 
more surprising because many of his speeches 
seem to contain thoughts expressed in the 
report of the Maritime Evaluation Commit- 
tee. I do suggest, however, that the Admin- 
istrator send a copy of Recommendation No. 
87 to the White House. It reads, and I 
quote, “Federal leadership in the movement 
for renewal of both the merchant fleet and 
the maritime program should be expressed 
ultimately and definitely by the President.” 

Let me now leave you with this thought 
set forth in a portion of a report which I 
had occasion to study recently, and I quote: 

“It is difficult to realize that our country, 
which * * * reached the very foremost rank 
of maritime nations, has in less than a decade 
lost half its merchant shipping and all its 
maritime prestige, and that we now stand 
debating whether we shall without a struggle 
yield all, and become a mere commercial 
dependency of the nations for whose adyan- 
tage we have been thus spoiled and reduced. 

* . . * * 

In a contest so unequal there can be but 

one result, and that is the total loss of our 

` foreign carrying trade and the destruction 
ot our merchant marine. Under such con- 
ditions as these it is as impossible to revive 
our shipping interest, unaided by the Gov- 
ernment, as it would be to build up our 
manufacturing interests by imposing a 
heavy. tax upon all raw materials, and at the 
same time admitting all manufactured arti- 
cles free of duty.” 

Ladies and gentlemen; this excerpt is from 
& report of a select committee appointed by 
the House of Representatives on March 22, 
1869, to inquire into the cause for the re- 
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duction of American tonnage. For almost 
a century we have been trying to cope with 
this problem and regain our rank as a mari- 
time nation. I ask you—is this not a para- 
dox in this day and age of technology? We 
are able to launch rockets to the moon and 
develop supersonic transports—all through 
Government aid furnished without cries of 
anguish from most of our taxpayers. Yet, 
in our own environment—the water surfaces 
covering about three-quarters of the earth’s 
surface—we have been, and are now, unable 
to cope successfully with this problem. For 
that matter, we have been unable to create 
even the necessary public understanding to 
deal with it. Do you not think that it is 
time that we find the answer to the ques- 
tion— What do we want of our merchant 
marine?“ - and get on with the job. 
I thank you. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Grover] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, as a Re- 
publican supporter of civil rights legis- 
lation, I was a cosponsor of H.R. 7896, the 
Ford-McCulloch voting rights bill, with 
my bill, H.R. 7300. I cast my vote for 
Representative CELLER’s voting rights 
bill, H.R. 6400 with reservations over its 
lack of universality—its failure to attack 
the problem of disenfranchisement in 
many States which are barely above the 
50-percent trigger minimum, and in fact 
other objectionable procedures and loop- 
holes which it, the administration bill, 
incorporated and permitted. 

My bill, H.R. 7300, and H.R. 7896 were 
universal in application and prospec- 
tive—to nip in the bud future voting 
rights discrimination, rather than re- 
trospective—as is the administration 
bill—for discrimination does not end 
with a date or a registration percentage. 

I am hopeful that the voting rights 
bill will, even with its shortcomings, 
bring about substantial justice and per- 
mit every American, regardless of color, 
to freely exercise his God-given and con- 
stitutional right to play a part in his 
Government equal to that of his en- 
franchised brother. 


FARM WAGES IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TEAGUE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following statements of 
Gov. Pat Brown, of California, and others 
on farm wages in our State as reported 
in Insight, the newsletter of the Council 
of California Growers, on June 28, 1965: 

SACRAMENTO.—A member of Governor 
Brown’s State board of agriculture says Cal- 
ifornia farmers should be praised not only for 
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paying the highest farm wages in the Nation, 
but also for transporting workers from long 
distances, to meet this year's labor shortages. 

“You seldom if ever hear this side of the 
story,” Milton Natapoff, of Los Angeles, told 
fellow members of the board at a recent 
meeting in Sacramento. 

“For years our growers have paid the high- 
est wages in the entire United States, and 
this year they have increased those rates by 
25 to 50 percent, and I think credit is long 
overdue,” he remarked. 

The Council of California Growers, mean- 
while, reported that ‘fair to good” workers 
have been earning from $3 to $5 per hour 
harvesting lettuce, from $17 to $30 per day 
pulling tomato transplants, from $20 to $40 
per day picking cherries, from $1.50 to $2.85 
per hour picking citrus, and from $1.50 to $2 
per hour picking strawberries. 

“The big question now,” observed board 
member Joseph Crosetti, of Salinas, “is how 
long California growers can continue to com- 
pete with other States and Mexico where 
wage rates are considerably lower.” 

State Employment Director Albert Tieburg 
told the board at the same meeting that 
wages as low as 60 to 70 cents per hour are 
still common in such States as Texas and 
Oklahoma. 


MAN BITES DOG: OR BUREAUCRAT 
CUTS HIS OWN BUDGET 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarxs at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ray 
Ward, a former civil service employee of 
the Bureau of the Budget was appointed 
by President Johnson as Chairman of 
the Temporary Alaska Claims Commis- 
sion created March 5, 1964, to resolve the 
problems involving several millions of 
dollars of disputed property between the 
new State of Alaska and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment which had been the subject of 
seemingly endless discussions for over 
5 years. 

The appropriation granted the Com- 
mission was $33,000 and I might state 
that it is an inefficient bureaucrat who 
cannot spend $33,000 and come in for a 
Supplemental or two and cannot find 
many reasons to prolong the life of a 
temporary assignment to approximate 
his own. 

In this instance, however, mirabile 
dictu, the Temporary Commission had 
the job completed and all bills paid by 
October 10, 1964. The total expendi- 
tures amounted to $5,354.02, leaving a 
balance of $27,645.98 returned to the 
US. Treasury. 

Perhaps an indication of how this was 
accomplished can be seen in the earliest 
decision made by the Temporary Com- 
mission not to have stationery with its 
own letterheads, even though this meant 
countermanding the order for these 
letterheads which an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Parkinson’s law had placed. 
The Commission resorted to the unheard 
of expedient of using plain stationery 
with the name of the Commission 
typed in. ; 

There is one other item of special in- 
terest to me. The law authorized pay 
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for the Commissioners at $50 a day, but 
they in turn could hire consultants, ad- 
visers, and so forth at $75 a day. This is 
routine for Federal governmental opera- 
tion. No wonder there are so many 
offers to advise the Government, not free 
of charge. 

After a few informal meetings at 
Juneau and Anchorage, the Commission 
came to the conclusion that public pro- 
grams were being hurt through the long- 
dragged-out dispute of 5 years. They 
also concluded that this was a case where 
two tax-supported governmental opera- 
tions were in dispute and the public 
would gain by a speedy settlement. The 
merits and wisdom of the settlement are 
in accord with the merits and wisdom 
revealed in the entire operation as inter- 
ested observers can see for themselves in 
the settlement on file. 

I am spreading the final report of the 
Temporary Alaska Claims Commission 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, typed on 
its temporary stationery, for all to behold 
its wonder. Ray Ward and his associ- 
ate Commissioners deserve the acclaim of 
their fellow citizens and taxpayers. 
Would that their actions became the 
example for others to follow. 

TEMPORARY ALASKA 
CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
May 5, 1965. 
THE HONORABLE LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Your Temporary 
Alaska Claims Commission made its report on 
October 10, 1964, pursuant to Executive Or- 
der 11144, dated March 5, 1964. All obliga- 
tions have been paid, and the Commission’s 
work is completed. 

Set out below is the final financial state- 
ment prepared by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, as the administrative office: 


Total appropriation________.____ $33, 000. 00 
Total obligations 5, 354. 02 
Total unobligated balance. 27, 645.98 


The files will be transferred to the General 
Services Administration for disposition. 

The parties involved in the claim, as well 
as the staffs of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Services Administration, were 
most cooperative and helpful in the settle- 
ment of this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ray Wand, Chairman. 


SEIZURE OF VESSELS OF THE 
UNITED STATES BY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the act of August 27, 1954, relating to the 
seizure of vessels of the United States by 
foreign countries. 

In a number of cases, our American- 
flag fishing vessels have been seized by 
a foreign country and detained for an 
extensive period of time while deter- 
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mining whether or not a violation of 
provincial fishing regulations can be 
charged. These unreasonable detentions 
are very costly to our fishermen, who no- 
toriously operate on close financial mar- 
gin. My bill would amend the Fisher- 
man’s Protective Act so that the owner 
of any detained American- flag vessel will 
be reimbursed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for all costs, including demur- 
rage. i J ? 

It is not difficult to understand that 
timing is a highly critical factor in the 
fishing business, not only from the stand- 
point of keeping up with the elusive 
movements of the great schools of tuna 
but also from the standpoint of trans- 
porting the catch promptly to the can- 
nery. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
move rapidly in the favorable considera- 
tion of my bill, the language of which 
follows: 

H.R. 9810 
A bill to amend the act of August 27, 1954, 
relating to the seizure of vessels of the 

United States by foreign countries 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to protect the rights of ves- 
sels of the United States on the high seas 
and in territorial waters of foreign coun- 
tries”, approved August 27, 1954, is amended 
be renumbering sections 4, 5, and 6 as sec- 
tions 5, 6, and 7, respectively, and by adding 
after the existing section 3 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 4. In any case where a vessel of the 
United States is seized by a foreign country 
under the conditions of section 2, the owners 
of the vessel shall be reimbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for all costs, including 
demurrage, sustained by the vessel by reason 
of its seizure and detention.” 


SHORT-HAUL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 5, 1963, I introduced legislation that 
would authorize the Federal Aviation 
Agency to develop a program for the de- 
velopment, testing and promotion of a 
new local service short-haul aircraft. 

It seems hard to believe but we are 
still using the DC-3 for this type of serv- 
ice, an aircraft which dates back 27 years 
according to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Because domestic air carriers have 
lacked efficient, economical air carriers 
of an appropriate size to meet the need 
for service between intermediate cities, 
schedules have been reduced and service 
abandoned altogether in some areas. 

In October of 1963 the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency announced a proposed de- 
velopment program, a “limited design 
competition to produce detailed specifica- 
tions and cost data for a practical short- 
haul transport.” However, when eight 
producers introduced such specifications, 
the FAA rejected them all and put the 
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project “on ice.” But the problem of 
adequate air service cannot be permitted 
to lie dormant in this manner. At the 
very time when the Administration is 
pushing programs of regional economic 
development, it is not encouraging the 
kind of technological advance that will 
make such regional cooperation possible. 
Because of the failure of the FAA pro- 
gram to meet the need to date, Iam again 
introducing this legislation and I hope 
that it will receive prompt hearing and 
approval. 


REPUBLICANS INTRODUCE RESO- 
LUTION TO STRENGTHEN NATO 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 10 
House Republicans today introduced a 
resolution calling upon President John- 
son to take affirmative action to 
strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

They recommended that the President 
“seek to establish a special commission” 
composed of NATO nations “to study 
and recommend concrete steps” which 
would make the free-nation organiza- 
tion “adequate to meet the political, mili- 
tary and economic challenges of this 
area.“ 

Those introducing the resolution: 
Representative JohN F. BALDWIN, of Cal- 
ifornia; Representative James C. CLEVE- 
LAND, of New Hampshire; Representa- 
tive ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, of Kansas; 
Representative PAUL FINDLEY, of Illinois; 
Representative CHARLES E. GOODELL, of 
New York; Representative HASTINGS 
KEITH, of Massachusetts; Representative 
JAMES D. Martin, of Alabama; Repre- 
sentative ALEXANDER PIRNIE, of New 
York; Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, of 
Minnesota; and Representative OGDEN 
Rem, of New York. 

Each is a member of the House Re- 
publican Committee on NATO and the 
Atlantic Community. 

The resolution is identical with a 
resolution introduced in the Senate yes- 
terday by Senators FRANK CARLSON, of 
Kansas; CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey; 
FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho; JOSEPH CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania; JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
of Kentucky, and Tuomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut. 

This resolution proposes presidential 
action very similar to the recommenda- 
tion on May 15, 1964 by the House Re- 
publican Committee on NATO and the 
Atlantic Community. 

It is also in accord with the final rec- 
ommodation of the Republican Fact- 
finding Mission to NATO which reported 
June 30 of this year on a 9-day series 
of conferences in Paris. Our committee 
is delighted to see this action by a bi- 
partisan group of Senators. We con- 
gratulate each of them on this initiative, 
and we hope many other Representa- 
tives and Senators on both sides of the 
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political aisle will: introduce this resolu- 
tion and give it their vigorous support. 

Text of the House resolution: 

A RESOLUTION To STRENGTHEN NATO 

Whereas freedom, enduring peace with 
justice, and enhanced prosperity require the 
progressive development of greater unity in 
the free world; and 

Whereas the interests of the United States 
require the development of greater unity of 
other free nations with it: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that the policy of the United States should be 
to achieve such unity with other nations as 
will best serve to safeguard the individual 
freedom and national values of our various 
peoples, and; at the same time, enable us to 
deal. effectively with these problems with 
which no nation today can deal effectively 
alone, and that the President be advised of 
the sense of the House that this Government, 
by constitutional means, should particularly 
pursue the following objectives: 

1. Development, by exploration and agree- 
ment with our allies, of an Atlantic Com- 
munity adequate to meet the political, mili- 
tary, and economic challenges of this era. 

2. Such a Community to be composed of 
nations which share our basic ideals of free- 
dom, democracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law and as are willing to accept the 
benefits and responsibilities of close political, 
military, and economic ties. 

8. Such a Community to be conceived and 
developed in the interest not only of its own 
peoples but of all free peoples and to be open 
to the admission of others as and when their 
governments become willing and able to as- 
sume the benefits and responsibilities of 
membership. 

To this end it is the sense of the House 
that the President should promptly seek to 
establish a Special Government Commission 
composed, in the first instance, of repre- 
sentatives of NATO nations to study and rec- 
ommend concrete steps toward the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives. 


In our committee’s letter of May 15, 
1964, we suggested that the President in- 
vite former Presidents Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and. Harry S. Truman to head a 
blue-ribbon delegation of U.S. citizens to 
meet with similar groups from other 
NATO nations for the purpose of formu- 
lating and proposing for ratification im- 
provements in the structure of NATO. 

Our letter added: 

General Eisenhower and Mr. Truman had 
more to do with the formation of NATO in 
1949 than any other two men. 

They have intimate, firsthand knowledge 
of the NATO structure and its problems. 
They are held in high esteem throughout the 
North Atlantic Community, and their ap- 
pointment to this task would undoubtedly 
motivate other NATO heads of states to se- 
lect their very best talent too. 

Our committee consists entirely of Repub- 
licans, but we view this as a responsibility 
and opportunity which calls for big biparti- 
sanship. We therefore offer our fullest co- 
operation and would like to meet with you at 
your convenience. 


The report of the Republican Fact- 
Finding Mission, whose membership was 
drawn from the House Republican Com- 
mittee on NATO and the Atlantic Com- 
munity cited the need for a “top-level 
planning conference consisting of a select 
few highly qualified and distinguished 
representatives from each of NATO’s 15 
member-nations to develop at the earliest 
possible date a detailed plan for the es- 
tablishment of a fuller partnership 
among NATO nations in, first, techno- 
logical research and development; sec- 
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ond, military procurement; third, financ- 
ing of defense, and fourth, strategic 
decisionmaking. 

It added: a 

They would be free to use their own best 
judgment in formulating details. Upon com- 
pletion of deliberations, the plan would then 
be referred to the individual nations for full 
discussion and appropriate policy decision. 


NAVAL COMDR. RICHARD F. 
HALEY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Members of Congress the citation 
and commendation received by Naval 
Comdr. Richard F. Haley, for his out- 
standing invention permitting the con- 
tinued use of the M-1 rifle by the Armed 
Forces. Upon development of a new 
standard rifle and the curtailment of 
production of 30 caliber ammunition, the 
Navy was faced with the necessity of re- 
placing its M-1 rifles with the new M-14 
7.62 millimeter rifle. 

The continued use of the M-1 was 
made possible by Commander Haley's 
collaboration in the design and develop- 
ment of a highly successful method and 


apparatus for rechambering the Navy’s 


30 caliber rifles and light machine guns 
to fire 7.62 millimeter ammunition. It 
has been estimated that this invention 
will result in a savings of $3,798,400 to 
the Department of the Navy in its first 
year of use, with additional savings to be 
realized by other branches of the armed 
services. 

Commander Haley is to be applauded 
for his dedicated efforts in the service 
of our country and for giving unstint- 
ingly of his time, skill and knowledge for 
the benefit of our Nation. His contribu- 
tion is truly in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the U.S. Navy as well as 
the spirit of U.S. citizenship. 

Following is a copy of the citation and 
letter of award presented to Commander 
Haley from the Secretary of the Navy: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington. 

The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure 
in presenting the Navy Commendation Medal 
to Comdr. Richard F. Haley, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, for service as set forth in the following 
citation: 

“For meritorious achievement in the per- 
formance of his duties while serving as Pro- 
gram Manager for Nonexpendable Ordnance 
in the Bureau of Naval Weapons from March 
15, 1962, to March 26, 1965. Upon develop- 
ment of a new U.S. defense forces standard 
rifle and the curtailment of production of 
30-caliber ammunition, the Navy was faced 
with the necessity of replacing its M-1 rifles 
with the new M-14 17.62-millimeter rifle. 
However, Commander Haley collaborated in 
the design and development of a highly suc- 
cessful method and apparatus for recham- 
bering the Navy’s 30-caliber rifles and light 
machineguns to fire 7.62-millimeter ammu- 
nition, thus permitting the continued use 
of those weapons. It has been conservative- 
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ly estimated that the adoption of this 
method and apparatus will produce savings 
to the Navy of almost $4 million during the 
first year alone, with further savings to be 
realized by the other branches of the Armed 
Forces. By his initiative, foresight, and 
skillful application of professional knowl- 
edge, Commander Haley upheld the highest 
traditions of the U.S. Naval Service.” 
PAuL H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1965. 
From: Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
To: Cmdr: Richard F. Haley, USNR, 143985/ 

1515. 

Subject: Award for Invention “Method and 

Apparatus for Rechambering Rifle Barrels.” 

1. I am pleased to present the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal and Citation to you for 
benefits and savings resulting from your in- 
vention. The method for rechambering the 
M-1 Garand rifle, designed and developed by 
you and Mr. James W. O’Connor, has proven 
very successful. The simplicity with which 
rechambering can be accomplished, either 
in the field or in the shop, adds to the effec- 
tiveness and value of your contribution. 
The continued use of the converted MI rifle 
is of major significance to our military 
operations, 

2. It has been conservatively estimated 
that a first year savings of $3,798,400 will be 
realized by this Bureau through the use of 
the procedure you developed. Savings will 
also be realized by the Departments of the 
Army, Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

3. I congratulate you on this important 
accomplishment and express my appreciation 
for your initiative and efforts. 

4. A copy of this letter and a copy of en- 
closure (2) will be placed in your official per- 
sonnel file. 

ALLEN M, SHINN, 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
CXXVI 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article on crime in New 
York which was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune on May 17, 1965. 

The article is part of the series on “New 
York City in Crisis” and follows: 


New YORK Crry IN CrIsis—WaGNER DEFENDS 
His War ON CRIME: VIOLENCE PLAGUES ALL 
CITIES 

(By Alfonso Narvaez) 

City, State, and Federal officials led by 
Mayor Wagner agreed yesterday that New 
York was a city in the midst of a crisis in 
crime, but they hastened to add that this 
crisis was part of an overall trend in major 
cities throughout the world. 

In his keynote speech at a conference on 
crime and public safety held yesterday at 
Taft High School in the Bronx, Mayor Wag- 
ner told 300 guests that “a persistent fear 
has seized many New Yorkers” in wake of the 
increase in crime and violence in the city. 

“With all the wealth in New York, with the 
inevitable tensions among New Yorkers on 
lines of race, class, creed, and national origin, 
with approximately 50,000 drug addicts in 
the city—the wonder is not that we have 
crime in New York City, but that we have 
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kept it down below the national average and 
below the per capita figure for other cities,” 
the mayor said. 

He noted that while the crime rate in the 
Nation had increased by 13 percent, the in- 
crease in New York City was only 9 percent. 

But,“ he added, this is scant comfort to 
New Yorkers who fear for themselves and 
their families.“ 

The mayor then detailed what the city is 
doing to combat crime and to wage its $27 
million war against criminals in the city. 

Citing increases in the city’s police force 
and the fact that there were more uniformed 
patrolmen on the streets and subways during 
peak crime times, the Mayor said that the 
combined force of city and transit police 
would total more than 29,436 by the end of 
the fiscal year Bigger than the national 
armies” of some countries, he said. 

Mayor Wagner also lashed at critics of his 
administration’s efforts to halt the spiraling 
crime rate. 

“Anyone who suggests that crime in New 
York City is a reflection of fault, or weakness, 
or negligence on the part of the city govern- 
ment, is not one whose opinion or judgment 
should be trusted,” Mayor Wagner said. 

“Let those who speak in these terms say 
how they would stamp out crime in this 
city.” 

The mayor’s words appeared to be directed 
at Republican Representative JOHN LINDSAY, 
who in the announcement of his candidacy 
for mayor bitterly criticized Mayor Wagner's 
leadership in combating crime and other city 
problems. 

The conference, sponsored by Bronx Rep- 
resentative JAMES SCHEUER, dealt with nar- 
cotics and with what the government, the 
courts and people in the neighborhoods 
could do to combat crime. 

Representative ScHEvER told the audience 
that too many persons in his district—21st 
Congressional District—‘“live in an atmos- 
phere of physical violence and crime.” 

Representative ScHEvER said that because 
of the increase of crime in New York and 
throughout the Nation he had introduced 
a bill in Congress calling for the creation 
of an Office of Assistant Attorney General 
for Criminological Research and a Scien- 
tific Advisory Council. These offices would 
do research into the latest scientific advances 
in criminology and would put the infor- 
mation into the hands of law-enforcement 
agents throughout the country. 

In addition, Representative SCHEUER 
joined a growing list of proponents for a 
police civilian review board. He said yes- 
terday that he approved the creation of such 
a body and that it had worked in other cities. 

The recommendation for an independent 
civilian review board has also come from a 
special five-man subcommittee of the city 
council’s committee on city affairs. 

On Tuesday, three members of the sub- 
committee are expected to recommend the 
creation of a review board composed of the 
10 city councilmen at large—5 Democrats 
and 5 Republicans, 

Meanwhile, Mayor Wagner, who had taken 
no position on a permanent civilian review 
board but who has consistantly given his 
support to Police Commissioner Michael 
Murphy, who bitterly opposes it, said yes- 
terday that the new proposal had a “good 
deal of merit.” 

Mayor Wagner said he had not read the 
subcommittee’s report and would not com- 
mit himself on whether he would sign a bill 
creating such a board. He said he would 
await the result of public hearings on the 
subject. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— 
PART CXVII 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. MuttTer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article concerns the water 
crisis in New York. 

The article is part of the series on 
“New York City in Crisis” and appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
May 18, 1965, and follows: 


New Tonk Crrr IN CRISIS— WATER: 
MILLION GALLONS A Day OFF TARGET 


(Note.—Why the water crisis? It’s a matter 
of figures—rainfall figures. When experts 
planned the future of New York City’s 123- 
year-old water reservoir system in the 1950’s, 
they figured on an annual rainfall in the 
upstate watershed area of 38 inches. And 
they figured that any drought which would 
upset this calculation would last only 2 
years. But now a severe drought in which 
rainfall has gone well below 38 inches has 
lasted 4 years. If it continues, a major 
change in the city’s water supply system may 
be necessary.) 

(By Sue Reinert) 

The city’s water savings d the past 
month have fallen “far short“ of what is 
necessary to prevent a water shortage this 
fall, a spokesman for the department of wa- 
ter supply, gas and electricity said yesterday. 

The spokesman said that between April 18 
and yesterday the city used 1,200 million 
gallons of water less than it did during the 
corresponding period last year—an average 
saving of 55 million gallons a day. But Com- 
missioner Armand D’Angelo’s target is a sav- 
ing of 150 to 200 million gallons a day, the 
amount saved during the water crisis of 1963. 

The city’s reservoirs are at 55 percent of 
their capacity. Usually they begin show- 
ing a net loss of water around the begin- 
ning of June. Mr. D’Angelo said earlier that 
he expects the shortage to come this fall if 
the conservation program fails to save 
enough water. 

On April 10 Mayor Wagner announced a 
conservation program by city agencies and 
handed down stringent regulations for 
householders: Prohibitions against washing 
down sidewalks with hoses and filling up 
backyard swimming pools—and watering 
their lawns except during 6 hours on Satur- 
day. 

The department spokesman said yesterday 
that Commissioner D'Angelo is meeting daily 
with businessmen, industrialists, real estate 
owners and hotel and restaurant operators 
to urge them to save water. The hotel and 
restaurant men may be asked again—as they 
were last year—to serve their customers water 
only upon request. This action is likely in 
the next few days. 

The fire department announced yesterday 
that firemen have been ordered to use buck- 
ets of water instead of hoses to wash down 
their engines. A check with other city agen- 
cies showed these programs: 

The sanitation department has grounded 
its 100 tank-truck street cleaners since April 
8, saving about 2 million gallons of water a 
day. 

The transit authority, which used to wash 
its buses every day, now washes them only 
“when needed” at the three garages where 
city water is used. (Seven garages use well 
water). The TA, which formerly washed 193 
subway cars a day, now washes 170 a day. 
That saves 23,000 gallons a day, a spokesman 
estimated. 

The parks department has stopped sprink- 
ling grass, has turned off children’s showers 
in playgrounds, has kept its “freeflowing’’ 
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fountain dry, and has put off-on buttons on 
all its drinking fountains. 

The spokesman for the department of 
water supply gas and electricity said that 
city agencies consume only a small portion of 
the city’s daily water supply He said the 
largest waste of water comes from leakage, 
and estimated that 150 million gallons could 
be saved each day if there were no leaky 
faucets and pipes 

A spokesman for the New York Council of 
the Boy Scouts estimated yesterday that 
about 8,000 scouts were canvassing the city 
with leaflets urging tenants to save water. 
The Boy Scouts offered their help to Commis- 
sioner D’Angelo earlier this month. 

The leaflets carry the mayor's regulations 
on one side and list suggestions on the other. 
Among the suggestions are: Flush toilets less 
often, keep drinking water in the refrigerator, 
don’t use running water to wash dishes, don’t 
use a hose to wash automobiles, and fix leaky 
faucets. 

The northeast is now in the fourth year of 
a drought that has resulted in a loss of 42 
total inches of precipitation from the normal 
amount. Commissioner D’Angelo has hired 
Dr. James Miller of the New York University 
department of meteorology and oceanog- 
raphy, to study local weather patterns to 
determine whether the drought may be a 
long-term matter. 


WEEKLY FOREIGN AID 
DISCUSSION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 14, we will hold another 
3 discussion meeting on foreign 

d. 

Mr. James Killen, director of the AID 
mission in Vietnam, will meet with Mem- 
bers in the Speaker’s dining room at 
3 p.m. for a discussion of the foreign aid 
program in Vietnam. 

I hope that my colleagues who are in- 
terested in this important program will 
be able to join with us. 

As usual, the meeting will be restricted 
to Members only. 


CIGARETTES VERSUS FTC 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UpatL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the conference re- 
port on S. 559, the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, is to be 
called up later today. I shall oppose 
the report because I believe this is bad 
legislation that will prevent. necessary 
steps by the Federal Government and 
the States to deal with the mounting 
problem of smoking in relation to health. 
And it will do this in the name of health 
protection. 
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Last Friday the New York Times car- 
ried an editorial which gets right to the 
point. The editorial states: 


It is a bill to protect the economic health 
the tobacco industry by freeing it of proper 
regulation. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the Times edi- 
torial in the Recor» at this point: 
[From the New York Times, July 9, 1965] 
CIGARETTES VERSUS FTC 


The Federal Trade Commission has the 
legal responsibility to regulate advertising 
of any substance that may be injurious to 
health. Eighteen months ago the Surgeon 
General's Advisory Committee on Smoking 
and Health unanimously concluded that 
“cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance in the United States 
to warrant appropriate remedial action.” 

Acting on this clear medical judgment and 
pursuant to its duty under the law, the 
FTC issued regulations for cigarette adver- 
tising. But it held up the effective date of 
the regulations while Congress reviewed the 
question. 

Congress has now virtually completed ac- 
tion on a shocking piece of special interest 
legislation in this field. The bill forbids not 
only the FTC but also State and local gov- 
ernments from regulating cigarette advertis- 
ing in any way for the next 4 years. As a 
maneuver to distract attention from this 
surrender to the tobacco interests, the bill 
also directs that cigarette packages carry an 
innocuous warning that smoking may be 
hazardous.” 

Contrary to an unctuous and misleading 
statement by Senator Macnvuson, the bill is 
not “a forthright and historic step toward 
the responsible protection of the health of 
this Nation's citizens.” Rather, it is a bill 
to protect the economic health of the tobac- 
co industry by freeing it of proper regula- 
tion. But this controversy over smoking and 
health is not the heart of the problem pre- 
sented by this bill. 

The central issue now confronting the 
President is the integrity and independence 
of the Federal Trade Commission. What 
possible objective justification can there be 
for Congress intervening to strip a regula- 
tory agency of its authority over a partic- 
ular industry? This bill confers a favor on 
one industry that all the other industries 
under the commission’s jurisdiction would 
naturally like to have. 

Sound governmental practice requires a 
veto of this bill. Otherwise, the President 
and Congress will be flashing a green signal 
to the lobbyists that any regulatory agency 
is open to invasion and emasculation. 


THE HERBERT HOOVER NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHMImDHAUSER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to thank Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle for their pa- 
tience and consideration during yester- 
day’s action on H.R. 8111. Because sev- 
eral statements were made on the floor 
concerning the scope of land acquisition 
for the Herbert Hoover National Historic 
Site, I feel that it is important to set 
the record straight. I am personally 
deeply committed to free enterprise and 
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to the fundamentals of American democ- 
racy. It was shocking to hear the Mem- 
ber from Illinois, Mr. ANDERSON, charge 
that my bill was “a travesty” on the 
memory of Herbert Hoover. 

The facts speak for themselves. First, 
the view of the Wapsinonoc Valley in- 
cluded in the National Park Service rec- 
ommendation was in accordance with 
the personal views of President Hoover 
made during his lifetime. Second, com- 
mercial development of the filling station 
location for which the Congressman 
from Illinois argued was not begun until 
after plans for a national site were dis- 
cussed publicly. The facts are laid out 
very clearly in an article which appeared 
in the Des Moines Register, March 7, 
1965. Similarly, the Iowa City Press 
Citizen carried an article indicating the 
following developments: 


Whether the Herbert Hoover birthplace 
and burial site will become a national park 
or have commercial development will prob- 
ably be decided in Washington, D.C., this 
week. 

The Greater Iowa Corp. is committed to 
establishing a filling station on the site and 
construction is to start “within a few weeks.” 
They have also agreed to build a restaurant 
on the site within a year of the completion 
of the station to be followed by a motel. 

The West Branch City Council has delayed 
for 10 days approval of construction of an 
oil station near the Hoover birthplace, just 
2% hours after the city’s planning commis- 
sion approved such a project. 

Walter Goepplinger, of Boone, and Nile 
Hollingsworth, of Waterloo, both representing 
the Greater Iowa Corp., which holds options 
on 80 acres of land around the birthplace, 
met with the West Branch Planning Com- 
mission at 4 p.m. Monday. 

The planning commission voted 4 to 2 to 
approve plans for the service station. 

At the regular city council meeting, which 
began at 7:30 p.m., the council voted unani- 
mously to delay granting the building permit 
for 10 days. 

State Representative LaMar Foster, for- 
merly West Branch mayor, appeared at the 
council meeting and urged that the permit 
not be granted. He said the corporation let 
the matter drift for 2 years until President 
Hoover was buried there and should hold off 
now until it can be determined whether or 
not the State or U.S. Government will take 
over the property. 

William Anderson, former president of the 
Birthplace Foundation, also spoke against 
granting the permit. 


ROBBING PETER WON'T GIVE PAUL 
A JOB 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. I have just read an 
article by our distinguished colleague 
from Maryland, the Honorable CLARENCE 
D. Lonc, a professional economist. I 
think this is an excellent article and I 
recommend that all Members of Con- 
gress read it: 

DOUBLE Pay FoR OVERTIME: ROBBING PETER 
Won’t Give PAUL A Jos 

Paul needs a job. His neighbor, Peter, to 

help his son get the college degree he never 
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achieved himself, is putting in 8 hours & 
week overtime. And so are four other neigh- 
bors—one to buy a house, another to keep 
up furniture and car installments, another 
to finance his taste for bowling, hockey 
games, and bull-roasts, and still another to 
pay for treatment of a mentally disturbed 
wife. Their overtime adds up to 40 hours— 
the arithmetic equivalent of a full-time job 
for Paul. 

A more innocent age believed that unem- 
ployment would melt away under the 
warmth of overall demand for goods and 
services, and so the $11 billion income tax 
cut. was instituted last year. Demand 
warmed up, all right, but unemployment 
melted too little, and few experts count on 
the excise tax cuts doing the whole job 
either. 

Thus, the search gets a bit desperate and, 
as a Member of Congress, I shall find myself 
voting this summer on a measure to take 
away the overtime of Peter and the others in 
order to create jobs for the 4 million unem- 
ployed Pauls. The bill would seek to do this 
by forcing double pay for overtime in indus- 
tries covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

This proposal is not designed to yield a 
higher income to Peter but to keep him from 
working overtime at all and to force the hir- 
ing of Paul instead. Once the door is open 
there will be a drive for a 40-hour, or even a 
35-hour, limit. 

Will penalty overtime reduce unemploy- 
ment? Is business selfish in opposing it? 
Is organized labor wise in pushing it? 
Should others—who belong neither to busi- 
ness“ nor to “labor"—regard it as in their 
best interests as earners, consumers, and 
taxpayers? 

Many of us may wonder why overtime em- 
ployment takes place even in the absence of 
double pay. The overtime worker is stale 
after his regular week, and his reduced pro- 
ductivity and heightened liability to acci- 
dents, breakage, or spoilage mean higher unit 
labor cost even at standard hourly pay rates. 

Yet overtime in excess of 40 hours is al- 
ready subject to time and a half in indus- 
tries covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The combination must even now make 
overtime output expensive. 

Why then do employers persist in costly 
overtime? Why not take in new workers at 
standard hours and rates? 

There is no shortage of reasons. Overtime 
labor may be needed in such small amounts, 
for such short periods or so irregularly that 
no worker could be found outside the plant 
who would be willing to take on the job or 
to stay in readiness for it. 

The unemployed may lack the necessary 
skill and education. Firms can often saye on 
fringe costs. Overtime workers may want 
the extra money. And the employer who 
takes on new workers and then lays them off 
meets union criticism, visitations from may- 
ors, and Congressmen, and reproachful edi- 
torials. 

Thus, massive economic and moral forces 
press on the employer to use overtime to 
meet his unusual labor needs, despite per- 
sistent unemployment. The unions are 
hoping that double time will do what “tired” 
time, at time-and-a-half rates, has been un- 
able to do. Therefore, the urge for a higher 
penalty rate. The urge is understandable 
and the end—fuller employment—commend- 
able but the penalty pay for overtime is a 
thoroughly dubious means. 

First, it cannot solve unemployment. If 
all overtime over 45 hours were translated 
into equivalent full-time jobs, the total 
would be one in nine of the unemployed. 

Even these jobs become available only to 
the unemployed who have the education, 
skill, training and experience to fill them. 
On close examination, the Department of La- 
bor’s figures reveal that the majority of the 
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unemployed are not in the occupations work- 
ing overtime. 

Two-thirds of the unemployed are opera- 
tives, laborers, clerical, and inexperienced 
workers, in occupations having only one- 
third of the overtime hours. 

Where is the evidence that these unskilled 
and semiskilled could do the work released 
from the craft, managerial, sales and service 
occupations—which may call for much 
training and experience? Where is the evi- 
dence that these unemployed could qualify 
for released overtime even in their own Oc- 
cupations in view of the fact that much of 
the work may be too brief to allow time for 
even modest training or may be in locali- 
i 8 remote to justify short- period trans- 

ers 

Thus, embarrassing questions arise as to 
whether the unemployed could fill the jobs 
48550 if penalty overtime made them avall- 
able. 

Double pay would raise unit labor cost, 
whether Peter keeps his overtime, or the less- 
experienced Paul is hired. How would the 
employer react? In some cases, the profit 
squeeze may cause him not to produce the 
extra output, and the extra jobs would not 
materialize. In other cases, the employer 
may not bid on a contract having deadlines 
on the ground that the double overtime rate 
or its alternatives would make it too risky; 
this refusal to bid would curtail regular time 
as well. 

In still other cases, the employer may try 
to continue full production but raise prices 
or lower quality to cover the extra costs. 
This would dilute the living standards of 
Peter and Paul. Higher prices may lead the 
consumer to do without, shift to substitutes, 
or—as in the case of work clothes and shoes, 
under stiff competition from Japan and 
Czechoslovakia—buy overseas, 

Again, the unemployment problem is not 
solved but accentuated. Further possibili- 
ties are lower profits (from higher costs and 
reduced volume), leading to less funds for 
improved plant and equipment, in turn to 
lower employment. : 

This pessimism surely rests on experience, 
The sponsors should be called on to show a 
single historical episode, here or abroad, 
where penalty overtime has clearly and 
measurably relieved unemployment, either 
the kind of structural unemployment that 
burdens us today, or the mass unemployment 
of the 1930's. 

When it is noted that penalty overtime 
will not solve the unemployment problem, its 
sponsors retort that they are not claiming 
it will, that penalty overtime is only one in 
an arsenal of weapons. Of the 4 million 
idle, it will put to work, say, 400,000 if hours 
over 45 are curbed, 1,250,000 if hours over 40 
are curbed. 

This reminds me of a statistician friend— 
an imaginative fellow—who would make a 
“guesstimate,” say, of 100 billion. To your 
raised eyebrow, he would respond, “All right, 
make it 50 billion.” From then on, he had 
a solid figure. Guesstimates that penalty 
overtime will solve any of the unemployment 
problem are scarcely more substantial than 
guesstimates that it will solve all of it. 

In answer to worrles about bad effects on 
the economy—through curtailed flexibility, 
inflated costs and prices, squeezed profits— 
the proponents answer that the bill begins 
modestly; it cuts off hours over 48 at first 
and eliminates hours over 45 only after 3 
years. 

Now the double-time proposal either does 
bite or it doesn’t. If it doesn’t bite, it 
doesn't help, and the whole proposal is an- 
other false hope. To the extent it does bite, 
it will, I maintain, have bad consequences for 
the economy, the employer, the consumer, 
and for Peter, who loses his overtime income. 

These objections still leave out two im- 
portant values. 
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One is the impairment of business fiexi- 
bility which the penalty pay provisions would 
involve. Ours is a complex, dynamic sys- 
tem, to which every day brings problems re- 
quiring quick adaptability. 

Anything that ties the hands of the busi- 
nessman as effectively as penalty overtime 
diminishes his ability to make speedy 
changes of production, styling, accounting, 
packaging, and advertising decisions, and 
prevents him from meeting his deadlines and 
keeping his costs down and his quality up. 
This diminished resilience means loss of 
orders, switches in consumer habits, and 
surrender to foreign competition—all lead- 
ing to fewer jobs, constricted business op- 
portunities, slower economic progress. 

The second value relates to property right 
in a job. Any bill to make profitable cor- 
porations turn earnings over to companies 
losing money would be treated with deserved 
contempt. Yet we look complacently on a 
proposal to take part of a man’s job and 
give it to someone else (who may not even be 
able to take it). 

I would think that my fellow liberals, if 
they wanted to share the wealth, would start 
with the wealthy—not with the working man 
counting on overtime to earn altogether 
$6,000 to $8,000 a year to pay for his house 
or his children’s tuition. When the full im- 
port sinks in there may be repercussions from 
the rank and file. 

In sum, the proposal to share jobs through 
penalty overtime is based on a faulty under- 
standing of the problem of unemployment. 
It rests on the ancient “lump of labor” fal- 
lacy that a job can be created for Paul only 
by taking hours from Peter. 

Yet the fact that there is no fixed limit to 
employment, if the economy is managed 
wisely, ought to be apparent in the rise of 
private non-farm employment by over 10 
million between 1950 and 1964. Unemploy- 
ment between the two dates was the same 
percentage of the work force. 

There is probably not at present any real 
shortage of jobs; indeed there are many signs 
that the number of jobs seeking workers 
exceeds the number of workers seeking jobs. 

The unemployment of 4 million in the face 
of great aggregate demand reflects their in- 
ability to fill these vacant jobs for a multi- 
plicity of reasons—lack of skill, education 
and training, emotional instability or alco- 
holism, extreme youth or old age, prison rec- 
ords or undesirable military discharges, 
temperament and attitude, poor health or 
lack of physical vigor, or discrimination be- 
cause of color, old age, or sex. 

The city of Baltimore has given me a 
small volume filled with descriptions of 1,000 
jobs which it is currently unable to fill. Very 
few of the carefully pruned list of nearly 100 
persons whose names I sent in for these jobs 
were found acceptable. 

The remedy for this structural unemploy- 
ment is not to curb overtime. Rather, it 
is to improve education and training of 
workers and break down job barriers. 

Both remedies involve improving human 
nature, which takes time. But these meas- 
ures at least move in the right direction. 

I support most of President Johnson's pro- 
posals to help labor and to provide jobs. 

I voted for the antipoverty bill, the Appa- 
lachia bill, the education bill, the Manpower 
Training and Development Act and other 
measures to improve worker employability. 
I have set up a job desk in my office, insti- 
tuted a pilot program to show workers how 
to look for jobs on their own and introduced 
a bill to establish a Federal Bureau of Older 
Workers. 

Anything constructive to help the unem- 
ployed, the old or the poor will get my con- 
sideration. But I shall vote against this 
mischievous legislation to penalize overtime, 
hobble business, restrict output, raise prices, 
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squeeze profits and rob Peter of part of his 
job, all to no avail in helping Paul get one. 
I urge my fellow Congressmen to do likewise. 


TOCKS ISLAND NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hetstosk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, this body, under suspension of 
the rules, acted favorably on legislation 
which would establish the Tocks Island 
National Recreation Area in the States 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The House Members acted wisely in 
passing this legislation for it will pro- 
vide a recreation area of approximately 
72,000 acres for the use of the people 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and the adjoining States. Of these 
72,000 acres, a little over 24,000 acres will 
be set aside for the Tocks Island Reser- 
voir, creating a lake which will be used 
for boating, fishing, and other recre- 
ational purposes. 

The Tocks Island Dam is the pivotal 
point of this whole project, rising 160 
feet above the riverbed and having a 
length of 3,200 feet. It will form a 37- 
mile-long body of water varying from a 
half mile to a mile and a half in width, 
and having a normal depth of slightly 
over 100 feet at the dam. 

This new recreational area is to be 
located on the Delaware River, about 6 
miles above the Delaware Water Gap and 
will be developed into the largest water 
recreation area between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It will be the 
first such area in the East to be called 
a national recreational area. 

This water playground will attract an 
estimated 7 million visitors to this sec- 
tion of the upper Delaware each year. 
This will be accomplished by the com- 
pletion of Interstate Highway 80, which 
will run directly from New York to Chi- 
cago and will provide immediate access 
to the most southerly tip of the Delaware 
Water Gap. When this highway is com- 
pleted it will make Tocks Island Recre- 
ational Area open to some 16 to 20 mil- 
lion people within a little more than an 
hour’s drive. 

Further, Interstate Highway 84 will 
pass within a few miles of the northern 
boundaries of this recreation area, mak- 
ing it possible for residents of western 
New England to enjoy this national rec- 
reation area. New York State residents 
will be able to reach it with only a few 
miles of driving. Residents of southern 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia will be 
within a couple hours of driving time 
of the largest recreation area in the 
eastern portion of the United States, 
over newly built extensions of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. 

It was prudent for the House to take 
action on this legislation at this time, 
for the eastern seaboard the need for 
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recreational areas is greater and far 
more acute than in other parts of the 
Nation. According to population pro- 
jection figures, this problem will become 
more acute as the years go by. By taking 
action at this time we can forestall any 
commercial encroachment upon this vast 
natural resource, which is still un- 
cluttered, and amid beautiful surround- 

Our way of life seems to be toward a 
shorter workweek and higher pay, this 
in turn gives our citizens more free time 
for outside activities which have been 
reflected in recreational interests, par- 
ticularly outdoor recreation. 

This project represents a very signifi- 
cant investment in the economic future 
of the States of New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. It will open oppor- 
tunities for small business, thus creating 
new employment. Additional employ- 
ment means additional funds in the 
pockets of many who are presently un- 
employed, this, in turn, means additional 
spending and a higher standard of liv- 
ing among the permanent residents af- 
fected by this development. 

With the influx of visitors to this area, 
present commercial enterprises would be 
expanded and new ones built to be the 
demands of the people making this area 
their vacation spot. These new estab- 
lishments would increase the property 
values of the surrounding area and thus 
increase the local tax revenues which 
could be used to provide the necessary 
funds for further development of the rec- 
reational area and its surrounding com- 
munities. 

We must look further into this proj- 
ect insofar as conservation is concerned. 
The Tocks Island Dam will prevent flood- 
ing of the lower reaches of the Dela- 
ware River. It will contain an abundant 
supply of water to prevent periods of 
drought, such as we have experienced 
during the last few years. 

Pollution control is also important. A 
constant level of water dispels the dan- 
ger of low water brackishness—with 
stagnant water and loss of fish life. 
This spoils the area for sports-loving 
fishermen. 

There are other benefits from the dam. 
By maintaining a constant level of water 
in the Delaware during most seasons of 
the year, salt water can be kept back 
from this fresh water area. This salinity 
control of the Delaware River can easily 
be extended to below Trenton. 

At present the Tocks Island Dam is 
recommended for completion during 
1975, thus we have acted wisely and in 
sufficient time to acquire the necessary 
land to round out this project so that it 
can become a reality to coincide with the 
completion of the dam. 

I wish to congratulate the members of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee for making a thorough study of 
this project and its subsequent value to 
the entire country, and for their ap- 
proval of the proposal which was pre- 
sented to us and upon which we had a 
chance to act and impart our stamp of 
approval upon it. 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 11, 1965, I had the distinct pleasure 
to be present at the White House when 
President Johnson issued a proclamation 
adding Ellis Island to the Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument. 

In issuing this proclamation that this 
tiny island in New York Bay become a 
part of the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument, President Johnson took 
cognizance of the fact that it has a deep 
significance for over 16 million immi- 
grants who first set foot upon American 
soil when they arrived at historic Ellis 
Island. 

This event, at the White House, was 
more than just an invitation to me to be 
present at a ceremonial event. It was 
a memorable occasion because my par- 
ents, both immigrants from Poland, first 
set foot upon the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, when they landed 
at Ellis Island. 

Ellis Island came into Federal posses- 
sion in the year 1800. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Immigration took over the facili- 
ties of the island in 1890 to develop it as 
an immigration station, and, between 
1892 and 1954, when the use of Ellis Is- 
land as an immigration depot was dis- 
continued, nearly 70 percent of all the 
immigrants coming to these shores used 
this island as a steppingstone to a better 
way of life. 

The greatness of America has come 
in no small measure from the millions 
who passed through the gates and doors 
of Ellis Island. They came seeking free- 
dom, liberty and refuge from the un- 
settled condition of their homeland, with 
high hopes of finding peace of mind and 
heart. 

America has offered opportunity to all 
who dreamed and hoped for that one 
new and better chance to improve their 
lot, and found it waiting for them in 
America. The immigrants who passed 
through Ellis Island and who have at- 
tained prominence in our country made 
a very significant contribution to the 
rise of the United States to a position 
of world power. 

America has grown to greatness be- 
cause its people have a full right to citi- 
zenship throughout the Nation. They 
have the right to choose their position 
in life, be it high or low—a life of failure 
or success. 

The proclamation of President John- 
son to include Ellis Island in the National 
Park System will relieve the overcrowded 
conditions at Liberty Island and I hope 
that one day there will be a bridge built 
from the New Jersey shore to Liberty 
Island so that it will provide easy access 
to this shrine of liberty; so that our 
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younger people can visit the Goddess of 
Liberty, and that our senior citizens who 
came to this country through Ellis Island 
can again visit this door of opportunity 
which opened a new life for them. 

Standing as a beacon, inviting all peo- 
ple to come under the shelter of our Na- 
tion, the Statue of Liberty stands in ma- 
jestic glory as a symbol of freedom. To- 
gether with the added facilities of Ellis 
Island it will permit an easier access to 
this Goddess of Liberty. 

In this time of world stress it is proper 
that we repeat a portion of the poem of 
Emma Lazarus which is engraved upon 
a tablet within the pedestal of the statue, 
which so aptly describes this Nation’s ac- 
ceptance of the many who still come to 
these shores each year. 

I quote the significant portion of the 
poem. 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


A GREAT MAN IN MEXICO 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this welcomed opportunity to call the 
attention of my colleagues and the Amer- 
ican people in general about some of the 
great words of wisdom and courage re- 
cently spoken in Mexico by a man who I 
sincerely believe will go down in history 
as one of the most distinguished, in- 
spired, and intelligent leaders of the 
Americas. I speak of President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz, of Mexico. 

Too often our news media overlooks, or 
just simply does not have the space, to 
bring us up to date about some of the 
transcendentally important doings in 
our neighboring country of Mexico. I 
have been fortunate enough to have been 
receiving some of the publications widely 
read and disseminated in Mexico and 
have been greatly impressed by some of 
the doings and sayings of this great Pres- 
ident, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, of Mexico. 

On June 7, Mexico commemorated 
Freedom of the Press Day and the Presi- 
dent of Mexico was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon marking this anniversary. A 
distinguished Mexican journalist, Miguel 
Lanz Duret, on behalf of the Mexican 
press and journalists, made an intro- 
ductory speech honoring the President. 
The President, in his reply, had some 
priceless sentiments to express in most 
eloquent language. I take the liberty of 
quoting some—translation mine: 

If you dedicate yourselves to telling me in 
honorable fashion the truth, whether it be 
bright or be it gloomy, bitter or joyful * * * 
but always the truth * * and I in turn 
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dedicate myself to listening and heeding 
it * * * we then shall have served Mexico 
loyally and efficiently. 


Also: 
Only can we be truly free when we learn 
to be truly responsible. 


I intend to have more to say about the 
accomplishments of this great leader, be- 
cause I believe we should be aware and 
cognizant of his great worth. 


VALIDITY OF THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FARM ECONOMY TO THE TOTAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HANsEeN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
printed an editorial regarding the im- 
provement in the economic situation of 
farmers during the early part of 1965. 
The editorial is of value to legislators 
in determining validity of the impor- 
tance of farm economy to the total econ- 
omy of our Nation. It also indicates 
the reason why a strong farm program 
is imperative if we are to maintain our 
current farm economy. I commend this 
editorial to my colleagues as an indica- 
tion of the concern we must feel for 
vibrant and comprehensive farm pro- 
grams. The editorial follows: 


AREA Hoc PRODUCERS ENJOYING EXCELLENT 
PRICES In 1965 


Most of the experts thought 1965 would 
be a good hog year but nobody expected any- 
thing like this. Hogs at this writing have 
hit a top of $26 in both Omaha and Chicago, 
a new 11-year high. 

The new Government forecast shows that 
hog production for the balance of this year 
will continue far below normal. Although 
it has often been said that it is easy to in- 
crease hog numbers with good prices, this 
year seems to disprove the theory. 

Actually, what is beginning to show up 
is the age of the Nation’s farmers. Raising 
hogs is hard work and is no job for old men. 
With most farm jobs becoming easier 
through new automated machinery, the 
business of raising hogs still remains tedi- 
ous, dirty and time consuming. 

Right here in one of the heaviest hog pro- 
ducing areas in the entire country, there 
are many farms today that do not raise any 
hogs. As farms are joined together, corn 
production remains high but the production 
of livestock does not increase proportion- 
ately. 

How high the hog price can go is any- 
body’s guess. It is about $3 or $4 per hun- 
dredweight higher than was predicted and 
statistics would tend to prove that slaughter 
numbers will remain low enough to cause 
a real good year. Accustomed through the 
last 4 or 5 years to a marginal income, 
present-day prices are a welcome event. 


TWO WARS—TWO ENEMIES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
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Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of all my fel- 
low Members an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 4 issue of the Shreve- 
port Times, “Two Wars—Two Enemies.” 

Much that is contained in this editorial 
is common knowledge here in Washing- 
ton, though it is little talked about. 
Much of it represents the opinion of 
many Members who, for various reasons, 
find it politically unwise to take this 
position. With but a single exception, I 
wholeheartedly endorse what is stated 
here. The exception is that sentence in 
which the writer states that except for 
the Republicans, Mr. Johnson would 
have no real political leadership behind 
him as to Vietnam. The backbone of 
his support is bipartisan. 

I cannot count on the fingers of both 
my hands the times I have stood here in 
the well and stated my support of the 
President’s strong stand in Vietnam and 
these sentiments have been strongly 
echoed on the Democratic side of the 
aisle. But, aside from this, the editorial 
makes telling and true points of un- 
deniable fact and I urge you to study it. 

The Times editorial follows: 

Two Wars—Two ENEMIES 

Former Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens (under Eisenhower), returning from 
a Presidential mission to southeast Asia, told 
Mr. Johnson that present American forces of 
more than 70,000 men in South Vietnam 
must be doubled—soon, if we expect to keep 
the Communists in full check during the 
summer monsoon season (now underway) 
when high winds, squalls, and cleud banks 
tend to nullify the supreme air power of the 
United States. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are understood to 
have told the President that the American 
forces may have to total 300,000 by early 
next year if we are to do more than spar 
back and forth with the Reds. 

Other military authorities estimate that 
if the Communists turn to real war—which 
seems certain—the United States may have 
to send in approximately 800,000 men, the 
total used in Korea. 

The situation is so critical right now that, 
according to Washington dispatches, Presi- 
dent Johnson has himself awakened at 3 
a.m. every night to receive the reports from 
Vietnam on casualties, American bombing 
and other combat (it is then around noon 
in southeast Asia). 

In this critical situation President John- 
son is fighting two wars with two enemies. 
One enemy is the combat Communist enemy 
in South Vietnam. On our success against 
it rests the future security of freedom 
against communism. 

The other enemy is made up of numerous 
individuals and organizations in this coun- 
try who seek to undermine the President, 
politically or otherwise, in his conduct of the 
combat war overseas. 

These are the radicals, the so-called in- 
tellectual liberals, segments of college fa- 
culties and student bodies, the liberal press, 
substantial segments of the clergy, and radi- 
cal and leftist and liberal television com- 
mentators; as well as one of the TV net- 
works, which seems so often to find “news” 
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in anything that will hamper the President's 
Vietnam war efforts and further the activi- 
ties of those who fight him in this country. 

If the United States—and the free world— 
lose the war in Vietnam, it will be because 
the war here in the the United States was 
lost first. 

If the radicals and leftists and liberals and 
the conglomeration of this and that from 
beatniks to bishops have their way, Mr. 
Johnson will be undermined and will have 
to carry out another back-down and no-win 
appeasement of communism of the type that 
marked the administrations of two of his 
predecessors in Korea and Cuba, in Berlin 
and the Congo; in fact, to some extent in 
every confrontation we have had with com- 
munism at the international level since 
World War II approached its end. 

Right now, leadership in this country 
against Mr. Johnson in his efforts to bring 
victory in Vietnam gravitates somewhat to- 
ward ROBERT F. KENNEDY, the Massachusetts 
Senator from New York” and brother of the 
assassinated President, and Senator J. Wru- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas (both Demo- 
crats); as well as in, of course, the liberal and 
radical advocacies in the big liberal newspa- 
pers and on the TV networks. 

There is no need to document the fact that 
“the Kennedys” of today and “the Johnsons” 
are, behind the scenes, vigorous political 
enemies. Today’s Kennedys accepted Mr. 
Johnson in 1960 simply because their brother 
insisted on having the Texan as his running 
mate. They never wanted him politically or 
socially or in any other way. 

After the assassination, BOBBY KENNEDY 
assumed that the 1964 vice presidential nom- 
ination was his without asking—until Mr, 
Johnson, suddenly, publicly, dumped him. 

“The Kennedys” clearly have been waiting 
a chance openly to buck the President of 
the United States on some major issue—and 
few could doubt, indeed, that ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY hopes in some way to deprive Mr. 
Johnson of renomination in 1968 and per- 
haps to get the nomination for himself. 

The peg on which to hang an attack on 
the President came with the Dominican 
trouble—Vietnam was not a good peg at the 
time because President Kennedy was in- 
volved, Senator KENNEDY seized on the Do- 
minican situation to turn against the Pres- 
ident. Then he made a speech, inimical to 
the President as to Vietnam, in the Senate 
a few days ago, after first telephoning var- 
ious Senators to be sure to hear him, tip- 
ping off newspapermen as to the “impor- 
tance” of what he would say, and generally 
building up a big ballyhoo. The speech ob- 
viously was meant to hamper and harass 
the President of the United States in his 
conduct of war with a foreign power. It 
opened the doors for an avalanche of radical 
and liberal attack on the President. Such 
attack now had “Kennedy prestige.” 

Senator FuLsrIGHT constantly advocates 
negotiation with the Communists on Viet- 
nam on the basis of the 1954 negotiations 
which created the present nations of south- 
east Asia. It is violation of those negotia- 
tions by the Communists that has brought 
on the present war. What does Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT want the Reds to do; sign again? 
And if they do, and we do, what will that 
mean? And just how can we negotiate 
with the Reds when from Moscow to Peiping 
to Hanoi they jeer at the mere thought of 
negotiations. Senator FRANK CHURCH, of 
Idaho, followed KENNEDY with what seemed 
almost a vicious and slurring attack on the 
President's policies. All these men are Dem- 
ocrats. 

Senator MIKE MaAnsFIELD, Democratic 
Party leader in the Senate, who has never 
made a secret of his opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s Vietnam policies, tried to get himself 
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off his own hock the other day by criti- 
cizing the Republicans because a GOP 
House leader said that the President might 
lose Republican support if he yielded to the 
appeasers—the radicals and liberals of the 
Democratic Party. But for the Republicans, 
Mr. Johnson would have no real politicai 
leadership behind him as to Vietnam in the 
Capital. The Republicans are willing to 
stand behind him as long as he stands up 
against communism but they are not go- 
ing to follow Mr. FULBRIGHT and the Bobby 
Kennedys, and if Mr. Johnson follows the 
Fulbrights and the Bobby Kennedys he need 
not expect GOP support—or support around 
the Nation, either. 

But, Senator Mansrte.tp tried to make it 
appear that the Republicans were making 
themselves “the war party.” We don’t think 
either party is “the war party.” But the 
clear facts are that all of the wars we have 
fought in this century—and there now are 
four, all overseas—came under Democratic 
administrations and we have been in no 
war in this century under a Republican ad- 
ministration except to the extent that the 
Korean war was inherited for a brief period. 

One TV network hammers relentlessly at 
the President by constantly emphasizing, on 
its daily “news show,” things which could 
arouse public emotions against the Presi- 
dent's course. A little girl was killed acci- 
dentally in Dominica. It was on the net- 
work air endlessly with the blame placed on 
government forces which the United States 
was pictured as supporting, but which it was 
not supporting. 

Nothing is so precious as a child’s life. 
But the United States knowingly killed tens 
of thousands of children and women and 
men—with one bomb at Hiroshima. The 
British, with conventional bombs, killed 
more children in one German city than the 
United States did at Hiroshima. They had 
to. We had to. That was war. We have war 
now. 

In Vietnam, a TV broadcaster stood out 
in the jungle with half clad people around 
him and talked about this hopeless war. 

Who is he to say that war being made by 
the United States of America against com- 
munism is a “hopeless war”? 

An “artist group” carries paid advertising 
in newspapers denouncing the President on 
Vietnam, as does a ministerial group, a col- 
lege faculty group, and another group which 
presumably would describe itself as intel- 
lectuals. They are insignificant in numbers, 
unimportant in intelligence, but millions of 
people don’t know it. As long as they have 
money [where do they get it?] to pay for 
getting themselves heard, they get heard. 

Liberals and radicals play up—in horror— 
atrocities, and the “violation of democratic 
processes” ordered in Saigon. They forget 
that democratic processes become meaning- 
less in time of war. Atrocities occur in all 
wars. The Germans massacred more than 70 
unarmed American prisoners of war at 
Malmedy in World War II. Seven American 
soldiers were found on a roadside in the Ko- 
rean war, their faces shot away with machine- 
gun fire, their hands tied behind them. In 
South Vietnam the people think it is wonder- 
ful when an enemy soldier or civilian is 
executed. That is why there have been 
executions and will be many more in this war. 

If the liberals and the radicals have their 
way—if they win the war at home—the 
United States will lose the war in Vietnam. 

It's about time for the American people 
American leadership, nationwide—to rise 
against these forces which want America to 
lose the war against communism; the hot, 
combat, tortuous, dirty, shooting war over- 
seas. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA v. 
ERNESTINE WASHINGTON AND 
OTHERS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication from the 

Clerk of the House of Representatives: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1965. 

The Honorable the SPEAKER, 

House of Representatives, 

Sm: From the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions, I have received a sub- 
pena, directed to me as Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, to appear before said 
court as a witness in the case of the United 
States v. Ernestine Washington, et al (num- 
bered U.S. 5379-65, U.S. 5380-65) . 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicate that the Clerk may 
not either voluntarily or in obedience to a 
subpena appear without the consent of the 
House being first obtained. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached, and the matter is present for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Districr oF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS, CRIMINAL DiI- 
VISION. 
The President of the United States. 
To RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, U.S. 
Capitol. 

You are hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the Criminal Branch of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions forth- 
with on the 13th day of July, 1965 as a wit- 
ness for the defendants, and not depart the 
court without leave thereof. 

Witness, the Honorable John Lewis Smith, 
Jr., chief judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, and the seal of 
said court this 12th day of July, A.D. 1965. 

WALTER F. BRAMHALL, 
Clerk, District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 469) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 469 

Whereas in the cases of the United States 
of America against Ernestine Washington, 
et al. (criminal cases numbered U.S. 5379-65 
and U.S. 5380-65), pending in the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions, Crim- 
inal Division, a summons was issued by the 
said court and addressed to Ralph R. Roberts, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives di- 
recting that he appear as a witness before 
said court.on the 13th day of July 1965, 
forthwith: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives is author- 
ized to appear in response to said summons 
as a witness in the cases of the United States 
of America against Ernestine Washington, 
et al.; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the said court as a respectful 
answer to the summons aforementioned. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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THE WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., LOOKS AT 
THE WORLD IN TURMOIL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDow Ett], is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Wilmington Morning News, of 
Wilmington, Del., published four edi- 
torials under the title of “World in 
Turmoil.” 

The purpose, as its editors stated, was 
to “explain what we understand U.S. 
policy to be, why we believe it is impor- 
tant that it go in the directions it is go- 
ing, and to point out where we believe 
certain changes in emphasis may be in 
order. Every once in a while, it seems 
to us, a newspaper owes it to its readers 
and itself to pull back from the bustle of 
events and examine the intellectual 
foundation of its day-to-day opinions.” 

The editors of this leading newspaper 
came to these conclusions: 

First, there should be even more em- 
phasis on economic and social programs 
than there is now. The Organization of 
American States should have some stand- 
ing organization, staffed with economists, 
political scientists, and the like, that 
could be mobilized on short notice for 
situations such as that which occurred in 
the Dominican Republic. The editors 
hastened to point out that this was not 
to say that the United States should not 
continue to maintain a strong and mobile 
military force in the hemisphere, but 
only that such a force will not solve most 
of the long-run problems the United 
States faces. 

Second, the United States should re- 
move itself as completely as possible from 
the business of bilateral aid dispensing. 

Third, the United States should be 
firm, both in its support for democratic 
institutions and in defense of its interests 
throughout the developing world. 

Fourth, the United States should be 
patient with the developing nations. 

The Wilmington Morning News con- 
cluded that: 

It is in this (developing) world, it. seems 
to us, that the future of our civilization may 
well be determined. And, while every effort 
should be made to resist the temptation to 
be overdramatic about the urgency involved 
in meeting the demands of the people of 
these areas, it would be a tragic mistake to 
underestimate the challenge their awakening 
presents to the United States. We do not 
believe that special privilege is their just 
reward, but we do believe that deference and 
tolerance should characterize the U.S. atti- 
tude toward their aspirations. 


I found these four editorials informa- 
tive and rewarding reading, and very 
well thought out. I commend the edi- 
tors of the Wilmington Morning News 
for presenting them, and I recommend 
them to my colleagues for their informa- 
tion and consideration. I include them 
here as part of my remarks: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
July 5, 1965] 
WORLD IN TURMOIL—PART I 

On this, the 189th anniversary of the adop- 

tion of the Declaration of Independence by 
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the Continental Congress, let us consider a 
few flammatory lines from a very flam- 
matory document. We do so because we 
believe they are pertinent today, and be- 
cause they effectively set the tone for this, 
‘the first in a series of editorials on US. 
foreign policy. 

The lines: “Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, that when 
ever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

The language, of course, dates these 
thoughts as those of Thomas Jefferson. But 
change a phrase or two and they are as 
fresh as today; the words could easily have 
just been uttered in a basement in Caracas, 
or rolled off a mimeograph machine in 
Saigon. One of the central facts of life in 
this year 1965 is that this message has spread 
to every corner of the globe, and men every- 
where are convinced, or ready to be per- 
suaded, that it is their right and duty to 
throw off a “long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions” and “to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

Since the end of World War II, the world 
has literally been turned upside down polit- 
ically. Institutions that stood for cen- 
turies have been wiped away in a moment; 
values that had been cherished for genera- 
tions are now ridiculed to the cheers of 
millions. 

For Americans, these 20 years have been 
particularly disquieting, and instead of wel- 
coming what has been happening, the great 
majority of the citizenry of this land of Jef- 
fersonian heritage has looked upon what has 
been transpiring with bewilderment and, in 
many cases, alarm. Why? We leave that to 
the sociologists and psychologists, though we 
suspect that the answer is somehow related 
to America’s long history of isolation and its 
material prosperity. It is enough to say 
that for too many Americans the world has 
become a map on which nations are tinted in 
two colors, theirs and ours. 

Such thinking is perhaps the more prev- 
alent because of the success of the Soviet 
Union and its friends in exporting dialectic 
materialism. So adept have the Communists 
become at taking advantage of social up- 
heaval and economic disruption to serve their 
own purposes that a large body of Americans 
can maintain the fervor that all that is hap- 
pening is simply the execution of a plot by 
3 clique ot schemers seeking world domina- 

on. 

U.S. foreign policy for the past 20 years has 
reflected this disquiet among Americans. 
With respect to the winds of change that have 
swept the world during that period, the 
questions for policymakers have been three: 
Does America oppose all revolution because 
it is being used as a tool by the Communists 
to further their aim of world domination? 
Does America tolerate revolution, but keep 
ever watchful for the real enemy—commu- 
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nism—and Sacrifice revolution when there is 
a chance it might serve communism? Does 
America encourage revolution and identify 
with it, being convinced that to oppose it is 
a greater danger in the long run than com- 
munism ever will be? 

At various times, U.S. policymakers have 
answered yes to each of these questions. 
That the results of those responses has been 
varied is apparent by the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in which the United States finds itself 
today in some parts of the world. But in 
general, we believe it can be said that U.S. 
foreign policy has been most successful when 
it answered yes to the last question. We 
say this, acknowledging that in a conglom- 
erate world there can never be only one 
solution for every international problem. 

Nevertheless, to say this is to suggest that 
there should be a reexamination of many of 
the precepts of U.S. foreign policy that have 
become axiomatic in the past 20 years. This 
we intend to do in subsequent editorials on 
U.S. foreign policy in relation to the Com- 
munist world, to the developed world, and to 
the underdeveloped world. 

Central to our thinking throughout this 
discussion is an optimism about the future 
of the United States, and a pride in the 
durability and flexibility of historic Ameri- 
can values. We believe the world is a better 
place today than it was 20 years ago, a better 
place than it was 189 years ago. True, it still 
leaves a lot to be desired, but this is no cause 
for despair—it is rather, cause for rededica- 
tion and initiative. 


WORLD IN TurmMoi—Part II 


Ask 100 Americans what is the principal 
threat to the United States in the world 
today, and, we suspect, 99 will say com- 
munism. But then ask what they mean by 
communism and the answers will be as dif- 
ferent as the answerers. 

This may not have been true 20 years ago, 
when the Soviet Union was the fountain- 
head of Communist ideology and the ac- 
knowledged military master of Eurasia. But 
today communism is a bit of everything: 
Wars of liberation, the Russians, brainwash- 
ing, Titoism, Red China, commodity dump- 
ing. 
States with collective political systems 
clearly continue to threaten the United 
States, but they no longer present a unified 
threat, because there is no longer a unified 
Communist world. The current difficulties 
between Russia and China are evidence 
enough of this. 

And yet, it must be admitted that there 
is still a strong sympathy among Communist 
states for each other, a sympathy which could 
lead to their joining together in the event of 
some international showdown. But is it 
realistic to continue to conduct American 
foreign policy as if there were a unified 
threat, or as if a showdown is the most im- 
mediate threat? We do not believe it is, in 
the face of the evidence of the past 10 years, 
when the U.S. main problems have been a 
guerrilla war here and a coup there. But 
much U.S. policy continues to be built on 
the premise than the principal threat from 
the Communist world is a military one and, 
more particularly, a nuclear one. 

The lesson of the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 was that this is no longer true, for the 
Soviet Union indicated quite clearly then 
that it was not willing to risk nuclear war 
to further its expansionist policies. 

But what of China, the only other Com- 
munist country which will have nuclear ar- 
maments in the conceivable future? The 
answer is not clear. Mao Tse-tung has 
boasted of fighting a war with the West, 
losing 300 million people, and still winning, 
and there has been nothing from China to 
indicate that nuclear war is not in its plans. 
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Yet this is not a wholly satisfactory answer 
from the U.S. point of view, for it is too 
indefinite. The United States is still left 
with the awful question: Is or isn’t nu- 
clear war with China a possibility? China 
will not provide the answer, because it is to 
her advantage to keep her intentſons a secret 
and keep her opponents off balance. 

We believe the United States should oper- 
ate on the assumption that such a war is 
not inevitable; if it were, the Government 
would be guilty of the greatest negligence 
if it did not fight that war now, when its 
chances of winning are best. To say that it 
is not inevitable is not to abandon nuclear 
capability, and is not to face the future 
without trepidation. It is also, however, not 
to be without a sense of optimism for the 
future, and an optimism with some basis 
in experience. Red China is a developing 
society, and the more developed a society, the 
more unthinkable nuclear war appears. 

But if the threat from communism in the 
future is neither a unified one nor a nuclear 
one, what is it? To quote George Kennan: 
“The ideological contest, as the Communists 
see it, is not only an intellectual competition 
but a political competition. It is a political 
competition that involves not only the minds 
of men, but also, their fears—a competition 
that does not entirely respect what is in 
men's minds because it does not fully recog- 
nize the organized expression of popular 
will. ” 


In such competition, anything goes: Wars 
of liberation, terror, subversion, propaganda; 
the real opponent is never directly involved. 
He depends, instead, on others to be on the 
platform or in the jungle, while. he supplies 
the financial and moral support. And, be- 
cause the opponent never shows ‘himself 
publicly, there is the ever-present danger of 
seeing him where he isn’t or not seeing him 
where he is. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that 
this competition is taking place in a world 
that is already undergoing social revolution. 
Was the revolution in Santo Domingo a Com- 
munist affair, or was it a legitimate protest? 
And if it was legitimate was it in danger of 
being taken over by Communists or was it 
not? The answers to these questions are not 
certain 2 months after the event, yet they 
have great implication for U.S. policy. 

Perhaps the United States can afford to act 
as it did in one Santo Domingo, but what is 
to be done when the revolution is in a coun- 
try less accessible to U.S. power, or when 
three or four such events occur at once? 
Policy should be prepared for this eventual- 
ity, and it is clear that neither the older 
regional organizations of the world, like the 
Organization of American States, nor the 
newer treaty organizations developed by the 
late Mr. Dulles are adequate to do the job. 
They have not worked in southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, or Latin America. 

Because these organizations are geared to 
combat a threat that exists now in vastly 
altered form, they lack flexibility and are not 
particularly susceptible to reorganization. 
And yet the United States, as powerful as it 
is, cannot win this competition alone. 

What then? Consideration might be given 
to the gradual abandonment of these orga- 
nizations, and their replacement with new 
groupings which would have economic and 
social reform as their primary focus. These 
new organizations could also be anchored 
by some other power than the United States. 
Serious study might also be given to the 
United Nations international police force 
suggested by several European countries and 
endorsed by President Johnson. 

The steps in this direction should be 
studied and accompanied by political and 
economic policies that recognize and encour- 
age individuality among Communist states. 
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To continue to think of communism in the 
terms of a monolithic world conspiracy 
promises the United States no benefits and 
possibly great harm. 


Wortp IN Turmom—Parr III 


The United States is fond of looking east 
across the Atlantic and rubbing its hands in 
satisfaction at the fine job it has done in 
Western Europe. The Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, two of 
the greatest creations of American foreign 
policy, helped Europe out of economic chaos 
and pulled her away from the political brink 
so effectively that she is now a strong rival 
for her old benefactor. 

A consequence of this pride has been the 
development in the United States of a 
maternal attitude toward Western Europe, 
with all the attendant emotionalism. When 
General de Gaulle questions U.S. policy in 
Vietnam, or Harold Wilson offers alternatives 
to American nuclear policy, the reaction in 
this country is much like that of the mother 
who discovers her child can think for him- 
self and that thinking for himself includes 
questioning mother: It had to come, but it 
isn’t really welcome. 

But Europe has grown tall now and, as 
unpleasant as it may be, America must face 
the fact that, as James Reston of the New 
York Times recently reported after a tour of 
Europe: 

There is no sense of crisis among most 
Europeans anymore. They “see the cold war 
as essentially a conflict between the United 
States and the Communists. The American 
idea that the United States came to Europe 
over a generation ago to help Europe defend 
itself is now widely regarded as rather odd 
and old fashioned.” 

In the face of such evidence, it seems 
obligatory that the United States reexamine 
its political and military thinking on Europe. 
While the United States continues to talk of 
regional security, Europe is thinking again 
of balance of power; while administration 
policymakers talk of multilateral nuclear 
forces, Europeans are becoming increasingly 
charmed with nationalism. The problem for 
the United States in Europe is not how to 
patch up an alliance, but how to adjust 
policy to a healthy, developed power bloc, so 
as best to serve American interests. Perhaps 
an alliance in the formal NATO sense is no 
longer desirable from the U.S. point of view. 

For what is the principal danger facing 
the U.S. policymakers in Europe? It is not, 
we believe, military invasion from the Soviet 
Union, for reasons we have listed in an 
earlier editorial. Yet the principal vehicle 
of U.S. policy in Europe, NATO, is an orga- 
nization whose sole reason for being is the 
prevention of just such a threat. The prin- 
cipal problem in Europe today is the par- 
tition of Germany. For, as long as Germany 
is divided, or at least as long as there is no 
final settlement between East and West of 
the German question, tension in Europe is 
assured and war by miscalculation is always 
a possibility. 

Through deference to political friends in 
West Germany, U.S. policymakers have been 
rather inflexible on the German question 
for years. The only satisfactory solution 
from the American point of view has been 
totally unrealistic, because it demands total 
capitulation by the Russians: Germany 
must be unified through national elections, 
with no commitment from the United States 
on military withdrawal from Europe. 

President de Gaulle has questioned this 
policy by indirection, with his rather vague 
talk about the German question being one 
amenable to only a “European solution.” 
And, while it is inconceivable both legally 
and politically that there will be a decision 
without U.S. participation, there is some 
truth in what De Gaulle says if he means 
there can be no solution without some al- 
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teration in U.S. military commitment in 
Europe. 

For really, is this unthinkable thought so 
unthinkable? There is overwhelming evi- 
dence that Western Europe has the economic 
strength to provide all the force necessary 
to defend itself. The problem is how, in 
the face of nationalists such as De Gaulle, to 
coordinate that effort effectively. And while 
it is true that the United States will play a 
role in that coordination, it does not follow 
that this must include actual participation 
with weapons and troops. 

Europe, though it has been somewhat 
spoiled by U.S. protection, appears not only 
able, but interested in taking care of itself. 
And we suspect if the United States really 
examined the situation it would be too, for 
Europe is no longer willing to be defended on 
U.S. terms, and the United States is not 
ready to meet Europe’s terms. This is the 
lesson of the unsatisfactory negotiations 
over the multilateral nuclear force. Implicit 
to MLF is the right of the United States to 
go to nuclear war without approval of its 
allies, and the impossibility of its European 
allies going to war without U.S. approval. 

We do not suggest that the United States 
begin pulling up stakes in Europe tomorrow. 
Rather, we believe that the time has come 
for admission by the United States that its 
long-range interests do not include some 
political or social federation with Europe. 

There should be no U.S. disengagement 
from Europe unless it is preceded by progress 
toward more solid European economic and 
political integration, a solution to the Ger- 
man question, and an international guaran- 
tee on the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
These are large orders; but, we believe, there 
will be a much better chance of filling them, 
particularly in regards to negotiation with 
the Soviet Union if they are accompanied by 
the real promise of a Europe completely in- 
dependent of the United States. Such a 
Europe would free a great many dollars for 
other uses, permit the United States more 
flexibility in dealing with the underdeveloped 
world, and offer the Nation the opportunity 
to concentrate its attention upon that area 
where it most naturally should be and where 
it is most needed, the Western Hemisphere. 


WORLD IN Tormom—Part IV 

Panama, Bolivia, Venezuela, Haiti, Colom- 
bia—on down the list one can go, ticking off 
the countries in this hemisphere that are 
neither socially viable nor politically secure. 

It is enough to make even the most opti- 
mistic policymaker perspire, Everywhere 
there is the potential for trouble and frus- 
tration for U.S. foreign policy. 

Why, after 200 years of independence and 
isolation from world power politics, should 
Latin America still be tottering through the 
first stages of 20th-century social and eco- 
nomic evolution? The answer is long and 
the blame widespread, but it is enough to 
say that most of this hemisphere still cries 
for the establishment of governments with 
a spirit of social reform, dedicated to politi- 
cal democracy, determined to effect tax and 
land reform, and committed to the idea of 
self-help. 

U.S. policy recognized these needs as 
long as 30 years ago, when Franklin Roose- 
velt instituted his good neighbor policy. 
But it wasn't until the establishment of 
the Alliance for Progress, in 1961 that the 
United States said publicly that a complete 
overhaul of the Latin American economic 
and social structures was necessary for the 
welfare of this Nation as well as the rest 
of the hemisphere. But setting goals and 
accomplishing them are two distinctly dif- 
ferent things, as the United States is al- 
ready discovering under the Alliance. 

How does a nation get the y to 
give up land and power voluntarily? Can 
the United States really expect to encourage 
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revolution and protect private American eco- 
nomic interests at the same time? Can 
any government really change centuries-old 
social patterns without resorting to coer- 
cion? To attempt to answer these questions 
honestly is to invite utter frustration. But 
the United States must answer them, not 
only in Latin America, but in Africa and 
Asia. And, because the United States is in 
an ideological struggle with the Communists, 
answering them correctly is a matter of 
necessity. 

We submit that, in its search for correct 
answers, the United States should give atten- 
tion to the following: 

There should be even more emphasis on 
economic and social programs than there is 
now. The Organization of American States 
should have some standing organization, 
staffed with economists, political scientists, 
and the like, that could be mobilized on short 
notice for situations such as that which oc- 
curred in the Dominican Republic. This is 
not to say that the United States shouldn’t 
continue to maintain a strong and mobile 
military force in the hemisphere—only to 
contend that such a force will not solve most 
of the long-run problems the United States: 
faces. 

The United States should remove itself as 
completely as possible from the business of 
bilateral aid dispensing. This is now being 
done to some extent under the Alliance, 
through the Inter-American Development 
Bank, but more could be done, particularly 
in the area of congressional authorizations. 
These should be for longer periods, say 2 to 
3 years. The United States should constantly 
promote the idea of partnership, and guard 
against acts that promote the United States- 
giveth-and-the-United States-taketh-away 
syndrome that flourishes in the underdevel- 
oped world. 

The United States should be firm, both in 
its support for democratic institutions and 
in defense of its interests. Nothing im- 
pressed the Latin Americans more than did 
the United States stand in the Cuban missile 
crisis, and though they would never admit 
it, we suspect the Africans were equally im- 
pressed by the airdrop in the Congo. But 
if the Government is to be enthusiastic in 
the protection of its interests, it must also 
be equally energetic in its support of social 
reform. Dictatorships provide impressive 
short-range stability, but when they fall the 
power vacuum created is usually more dan- 
gerous than the political climate in coun- 
tries struggling with democracy. 

The United States should be patient. The 
fruits of these programs will be a long time 
in coming and there may, perhaps, be no im- 
mediate evidence that what is being done is 
correct. But the Government should resist 
the temptation to change direction simply 
for the sake of change, and the people should 
fight the tendency to be discouraged. 

We are particularly concerned about the 
course of U.S. policy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, because it is here that the United 
States has its greatest economic stake, and it 
is this area that is most crucial in terms of 
national defense—Castro in Africa would not 
be the problem that is Castroin Cuba. But, 
without exception, these thoughts are appli- 
cable to U.S. relations with all of the develop- 
ing world. 

It is in this world, it seems to us, that the 
future of our civilization may well be deter- 
mined. And, while every effort should be 
made to resist the temptation to be over- 
dramatic about the urgency involyed in 
meeting the demands of the people in these 
areas, it would be a tragic mistake to un- 
derestimate the challenge their awakening 
presents to the United States. We do not 
believe that special privilege is their just re- 
ward, but we do believe that deference and 
tolerance should characterize the U.S. atti- 
tude toward their aspirations.” 
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Our purpose in this editorial, and its prede- 
cessors, has been to explain what we under- 
stand U.S. policy to be, why we believe it is 
important that it go in the directions it is 
going, and to point out where we believe cer- 
tain changes in emphasis may be in order. 
Every once in a whole, it seems to us, a news- 
paper owes it to its readers and itself to pull 
back from the bustle of events and examine 
the intellectual foundation of its day-to-day 
opinions, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. 
GeERALD R. Forp) for the remainder of 
the week on account of official business. 
The U.S. observer at the Latin-American 
Parliament in Lima, Peru. 

Mr. Sxusrrz (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp) for today on account 
of official business inspecting the Kansas 
flood areas. 

Mr. SHRIVER (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford) for today on account of 
Official business inspecting the Kansas 
flood areas. 

Mr. Dore (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp) on account of official busi- 
ness inspecting the Kansas flood areas. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gusser, for 20 minutes, on to- 
morrow, July 14. 

Mr. McDowe tt (at the request of Mr. 
Moss), for 10 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DuLsKI (at the request of Mr. 
Moss), for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, 
July 14, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 


quest of Mr. Moss and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CALLAN. 

Mr. BANDSTRA. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary, on Au- 
gust 4, 1965, of the founding of the U.S. Coast 
Guard at Newburyport, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER, announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 956. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide better facilities for the en- 
forcement of the customs and immigration 
laws,” to extend construction authority for 
facilities at Guam and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States (76 Stat. 87; 19 U.S.C. 68); 

5.998. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
for the financing and refinancing of new and 
used fishing vessels, and to extend the term 
during which the Secretary can make fish- 
eries loans under the act; 

S. 1462. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian funds; and 

S. 2154. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing the United States-Puerto Rico Commis- 
sion on the Status of Puerto Rico. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVECOMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1330. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 22, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on the Chariton and Little Chariton Rivers 
and tributaries, Iowa and Missouri, requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
July 29, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 238); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with two illustrations. 

1331. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 2, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the report on the Mermentau 
River, La., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 7, 1961 (H. Doc. 
No. 239); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with three illustra- 
tions. 

1332. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 23, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on Saginaw River, 
Mich.-Bay City section, requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted April 14, 
1964 (H. Doc. No. 240); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

1833. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 8, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of Grand River and tributaries, 
Missouri and Iowa, authorized by Flood Con- 
trol Acts approved June 22, 1936, June 28, 
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1938, and July 24, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 241); 
to the Commiittee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with several illustrations, 

1334. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 22, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on, and a survey 
of Shidler Reservoir, Salt Creek, Osage 
County, Okla., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted February 21, 1958, and authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved August 18, 
1941 (H. Doc. No, 242); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
four illustrations, : 

1335. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 11, 1965, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations 
on a survey of Rowlesburg Reservoir, Cheat 
River, W. Va., authorized by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted April 30, 1958, and a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted June 3, 1959 (H. 
Doc, No, 243); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with several 
illustrations. 

1336. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 12th report of the Depart- 
ment on its activities under the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, pursuant to title IV, section 404(d) of 
Public Law 81-152; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1337. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Commission as of 
May 31, 1965, pursuant to section 5(e) of the 
Communications Act as amended July 16, 
1952 by Public Law 554; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 3788. A bill to revive and re- 
enact as amended the act entitled “An act 
creating the city of Clinton Bridge Commis- 
sion and authorizing said commission and 
its successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at 
or near Fulton, Ill,” approved December 21, 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No, 611). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 9793. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits, to provide for 
matching grants for excess benefit costs, to 
extend coverage, to establish Federal require- 
ments with respect to unemployment com- 
pensation, to increase the wage base for the 
Federal unemployment tax, to increase the 
rate of the Federal unemployment tax and 
to provide for a Federal contribution, to es- 
tablish a Federal adjustment account in the 
unemployment trust fund, to change the an- 
nual certification date under the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, to provide for a research 
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program and for a Special Advisory Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9794. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to increase to 60,000 miles 
the total mileage of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

- By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 9795. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing training programs for 
employees and prospective employees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 9796. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

> By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 9797. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to provide free post- 
age for members of the Armed Forces serving 
in Vietnam and other combat zones desig- 
nated by the President; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 
HR. 9798. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide edu- 
cational assistance for combat veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR. 9799. A bill to provide educational 
assistance to certain veterans of service in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr, UDALL: 

H.R. 9800. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide for reimbursement_of certain moving 
expenses of employees, and to authorize pay- 
ment of expenses for storage of household 
goods and personal effects of employees as- 
signed to isolated duty stations within the 
continental United States; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 9801. A bill to amend the Northern 
Pacific Halibut Act in order to provide cer- 
tain facilities for the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, GRABOWSEI: 

H.R. 9802. A bill to establish and prescribe 
the duties of a Federal Boxing Commission 
for the purpose of insuring that the channels 
of interstate commerce are free from false 
or fraudulent descriptions or depictions of 
professional boxing contests; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, McCLORY: 

H.R. 9803. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to eliminate the differ- 
ential between the wartime and peacetime 
rates of disability and death compensation; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 9804. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor 


By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 9805. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 9806. A bill to promote the develop- 
ment of improved local service aircraft by 
providing for temporary Federal assistance 
for such development, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 9807. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion on certain clays at the same rate 
as allowed on calcium carbonates and lime- 
stone used in the manufacture of cement; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R, 9808. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for alteration of the duties 
on importation of copra, palm nuts and 
palm nut kernels, and the oils ed there- 
from; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. | 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 9809. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 9810. A bill to amend the act of 
August 27, 1954, relating to the seizure of 
vessels of the United States by foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr, COOLEY: 

H.R. 9811. A bill to maintain farm income, 
to stabilize prices and assure ‘adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities, to reduce 
surpluses, lower Government costs and pro- 
mote foreign trade, to afford greater eco- 
nomic opportunity in rural areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 9812. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization’ by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARRIS: i 

H.R. 9813. A bill to promote commerce and 
to encourage worldwide interest in U.S. de- 
velopments and accomplishments in aviation 
and related equipment and products by au- 
thorizing Government sponsorship of an In- 
ternational Aerospace and Science Exposition 
at Dulles International Airport; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 9814. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the review of proposed bank mergers so 
as to eliminate the necessity for the dissolu- 
tion of merged banks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 9815. A bill to provide for regulation 
of the professional practice of certified public 
accountants in the District of Columbia, 
including the examination, licensure, regis- 
tration of certified public accountants, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.J. Res. 574. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.J. Res. 575. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary, on August 
4, 1965, of the founding of the U.S, Coast 
Guard at Newburyport, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H.J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to establish 
square dancing as the national dance of the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY: 

H. Res. 457. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr, KREBS: 

H. Res. 458. Resolution . expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. Res. 459, Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of, Representatives that op- 
pression of minorities in Rumania through 
a systematic plan launched by the Commu- 
nist regime in control of Rumania be con- 
demned and the President of the United 
States is requested to take appropriate steps 
in our relations with the Rumanian Govern- 
ment as are likely to bring relief to the 
persecuted minorities in the controversial 
Transylvania region of that country; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLAY: 

H. Res. 460. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. Res. 461. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Alabama: 

H. Res. 462: Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. KEITH: ` 

H. Res. 463. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Res. 464. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. Res. 465. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr, BALDWIN: 

H. Res. 466. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. QUIE: 

H. Res. 467. Resolution to strengthen 
NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Buy Mr. GOODELL: 

H. Res. 468. Resolution to strengthen 
NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, COOLEY: 

H.R. 9816. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Bernard J. Campbell; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HANNA: 

H.R. 9817. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kyung Nam Cho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MATHIAS: 

H.R. 9818. A bill for the relief of Mrs, M. M. 
Richwine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 9819. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Pucillo, his wife, Giagina Ragozzino Pucillo, 
and their minor daughter, Geraldina Pucil- 
lo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 9820. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
Nacherlillia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, JuLy 13, 1965 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 12, 
1965) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 


July 13, 1965 


Rev. Donald Marion Kea, Waverly Hall 
Methodist Church, Waverly Hall, Ga., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, high above us, yet deep 
within us, remind us now of those things 
we ought never to forget. 

Remind us of responsibility, lest we 
forget that much is required of those to 
whom much is given. 

Remind us of our debts, for we are 
tempted to treat casually a freedom so 
costly to our fathers. 

Remind us that we are human, so that 
we will not misuse might and power with 
the foolish notion that we are gods. 

Remind us to seek Thy will, for when 
we want to do what is right, we often do 
not know what it is; and when we know 
what is right, we frequently lack the 
courage to do it. 

Give us humility enough not to come 
here to urge Thee on with our small re- 
quests, but to put ourselves at Thy dis- 
posal and to be made instruments of ‘Thy 
will. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

ous consent, the reading of the 

Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 12, 1965, was dispensed with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 

On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr, Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation and the 
Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate this afternoon. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1966 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7997) making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

175 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the time of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], the 
Senator in charge of the bill, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed to 
consider executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu 
tive business. À 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the U.S. Tarif Commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Ellis Wilhoyt, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, under the 
provisions of section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 
507; 33 U.S.C. 661). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7997) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
again suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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8 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 343 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the amendment that I have offered is a 
good amendment. It would save the tax- 
payers of our Nation a waste of $35 mil- 
lion as the bill would be cut to that ex- 
tent. The amendment is modest and is 
needed; it should be adopted. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1966, offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense re- 
quested $194 million of taxpayers’ money 
for civil defense purposes. The House of 
Representatives slashed this by more 
than half, approving an appropriation of 
$89,190,000. The bill before us as 
amended by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations contains an appropria- 
tion of $124,370,000 to perpetuate the 
civil defense boondoggle. 

Mr. President, may I say at the outset 
that in my opinion this entire program 
should be scrapped. However, I have 
only offered a modest amendment to save 
money. I do not believe that there is 
any real defense against the amendment. 
The civil defense squandering over the 
years has been an unconscionable waste 
of taxpayers’ money. However, I have 
been a Member of the Congress long 
enough to know that these petty bureau- 
cratic empires do not crumble easily. 
Once entrenched, these bureaucrats— 
such as those now operating the so- 
called civil defense program—are as 
tenacious as the Bourbons of France, the 
Romanovs of Russia, or the Hapsburgs of 
Austria. In fact, had these royal fami- 
lies studied the methods of entrenched 
bureaucracy, they might still be on their 
thrones. 

Therefore, being a realist, I have in- 
troduced an amendment which would 
cut this appropriation to that approved 
by the other body. 

Over the past 12 years, more than 
$1,300 million of taxpayers’ money 
has been foolishly wasted on silly civil 
defense schemes. Today, 20 years after 
Hiroshima, the United States has no civil 
defense worthy of the name. Most of 
what exists consists of absurd plans on 
paper; the rest is confusion. 

Simple arithmetic proves that any 
shelter program large enough to be 
meaningful—if such a thing is possible— 
would cost many billions of dollars. 
However, civil defense officials follow the 
bureaucratic rule of keeping first esti- 
mates low enough to induce Congress to 
authorize some colossal lunacy, know- 
ing that they can always get more once 
a program is born. 

This year the House allowed $30,200,- 
000 for these ridiculous fallout shelters; 
the Senate committee, $55,200,000. My 
amendment would save taxpayers $25 
million in this one instance alone. 

Those favoring a massive fallout shel- 
ter building program have estimated that 
it would cost anywhere from $20 to $200 
billion. In their book “Strategy for Sur- 
vival,” Thomas L. Morton, dean of the 
College of Engineers at the University 
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of Arizona, and Donald C. Latham, an 
electronics researcher, concluded that 
a national community shelter program 
would cost in excess of $37 billion. 

Herman Kahn, one of the foremost 
proponents of fallout shelters, has esti- 
mated that a reasonable program might 
involve a gradual buildup from about $1 
billion annually to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $5 billion annually. 
Prof. John Ullman, chairman of the 
department of management of Hofstra 
College, estimates the cost as high as 
$302 billion. Regardless of which of the 
expert opinions is cited, the price tag 
would be astronomical. Even then, 
there is no guarantee that a shelter pro- 
gram would be at all effective. With ex- 
tensive advances being made in rocket 
and nuclear technology, it would proba- 
bly be obsolete before completion. 

There is also the possibility of more 
deadly types of warfare for which 
shelters offer no protection whatever— 
chemical and biological warfare. Any 
nation that would unleash a thermo- 
nuclear war would probably not hesitate 
to use other methods equally as terrify- 
ing. 


Anyone who has taken the trouble to 
look into the matter is aware of the fact 
that most building owners have ignored 
or refused requests to provide shelters, 
and that ordinary citizens have lost 
interest. During each crisis, the get- 
rich-quick shelter salesmen appear. As 
soon as the crisis abates and public 
interest fades completely, they crawl 
back under the rocks from whence they 
came, 

Mr. President, there is no shelter 
building program in Great Britain, 
France, or any of the major Western 
Powers. Reliable observers in the Soviet 
Union report that there is no fallout 
shelter program in Russia. Henry Sha- 
piro, dean of the American correspond- 
ents in Moscow, wrote: 

No foreigner here has seen any civil de- 
fense shelters. The average citizen is un- 
aware of the existence of shelters. 


Preston Grover of the Associated Press 
took a similar position when he stated: 

Attachés from embassies who have looked 
around the country for sign of shelters have 
found nothing. Foreigners live in many of 
the newest buildings put up in Moscow, and 
they have no bomb shelters, 


The New York Times published a re- 
port from Moscow by Harrison Salisbury 
which stated: 

About 12,000 miles of travel in the Soviet 
Union by this correspondent in the last 4 
weeks failed to turn up evidence of a single 
Soviet bomb shelter * * * Diplomats, for- 
eign military attachés, and correspondents 
who have traveled widely in the Soviet Union 
report that there is no visible evidence of a 
widespread shelter program. 


Mr. President, through the years while 
this Nation and the Soviet Union were 
building up our nuclear capacities, more 
than $1 billion was appropriated by Con- 
gress for civil defense in piecemeal fash- 
ion but not for any really serious or ef- 
fective plan of action. Actually, we were 
soothing our consciences just in case a 
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nuclear war would come. Year after 
year we appropriated $75 million or $100 
million or $80 million for civil defense 
purposes, always just in case. 

The fact is that the danger of nuclear 
war with the Soviet Union has greatly 
diminished. There is no other nuclear 
power in the world today capable of 
showering missiles with nuclear war- 
heads on our cities. Who are these fall- 
out shelters designed to protect us from? 

There is no justification whatever for 
this expenditure, let alone a $25 million 
increase over the House appropriation. 
If we are serious about fallout shelters, 
then let us authorize $20 or $30 billion 
and get on with the program. Other- 
wise, let us do away with this hypocrisy 
and quit wasting taxpayers’ money on a 
program hopeless at its inception. In 
that respect may I say that last year the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
refused to approve the request for a $193 
million authorization of the so-called 
shelter program. I had the honor to 
serve on the subcommittee that studied 
this request under its very able chair- 
man, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. By a 
vote of 4 to 1, we killed that appropria- 
tion, which was passed in the other body. 

Mr. President, the Senate bill contains 
an additional $9,750,000 for matching 
funds for personnel and administrative 
expenses of State and local civil defense 
organizations, and for 200 more civil de- 
fense jobs in the national organization. 

Let me cite these astounding figures in 
the Office of Civil Defense in the De- 
partment of Defense. If the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara, really wishes 
to achieve economy in Government, I 
am suggesting that he do so in his own 
Department. 

A total of 990 employees work in the 
Civil Defense Division. Of this number, 
480—nearly half—receive $13,335 per 
year up to $27,000 per year. Six employ- 
ees receive $23,320 per year: 20 more em- 
ployees receive in excess of $20,000 per 
year. There are 510—approximately the 
remaining half—from filing clerk and 
messenger up who receive from $4,400 
up to $10,982 per year. I doubt whether 
any other agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment has so disproportionate a percent- 
age of its employees earning such high 
salaries; where so Many are paid such 
stupendous salaries and do so little. 

The average salary of all civil defense 
employees in the Department of Defense 
is $11,478 a year. By comparison, em- 
ployees of the FBI receive an average of 
$8,467 a year, and in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, where 
many scientists are employed, the aver- 
age salary of all officials and employees 
amounts to approximately $10,085 per 
year. 

These civil defense, high-salaried per- 
sons, sit around in their sumptuous offices 
and do very little for their money ex- 
cept to concoct plans and send messages 
to each other, plan shelter spaces in pub- 
lic buildings and buy what they call sur- 
vival biscuits which will soon rot and be 
of no use. It would be difficult to find 
another agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment where so many do so little and re- 
ceive so much. 
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The truth is that many of these high- 
salaried officials are castoffs from other 
Federal agencies, where they did no good. 
Now they sit around in the Pentagon 
thinking up civil defense schemes. 

The second class of civil defense em- 
ployees comprises those hired by State 
and municipal civil defense agencies. 
Half of their salaries are paid by the 
Federal Government under a matching 
funds program. The rest comes from 
State and municipal governments where 
tax dollars grow increasingly scarce, and 
where vital programs for schools, hos- 
pitals, housing and other public services 
are given up for lack of funds. It is the 
program on the national level that 
spawns the growth of city and State or- 
ganizations and multiplies the waste. 

Too few Governors, mayors and 
county commissioners can resist the 
temptation to accept Federal matching 
funds to provide in many cases a com- 
fortable haven in the political storm for 
political hacks and defeated officeholders. 

Frequently, I—and I am sure all of my 
colleagues share similar experiences— 
receive telephone calls and letters from 
mayors and other municipal officials re- 
questing assistance in having their ap- 
plications for public work projects ex- 
pedited. At the same time the Federal 
Government is encouraging these offi- 
cials to spend millions on salaries for 
civil defense employees. If we cut off the 
head of the bureaucratic octopus in 
Washington, its wasteful satellites in 
States and cities will soon wither away. 

It is noteworthy that many great cities, 
including Portland, Oreg., Baltimore, 
Md., and Los Angeles, Calif., have com- 
pletely abolished their local civil defense 
organizations or drastically cut expendi- 
tures for them. Officials of these cities 
recognized the futility and waste in- 
volved in this program and have devoted 
their taxpayers’ money to constructive 
purposes, 

This additional $9,750,000 1s complete- 
ly unnecessary. The civil defense agency 
requires more staff positions just as 
Alaska needs more snow. My amend- 
ments would also reduce by $430,000 the 
amount requested for detection and 
monitoring systems—systems which 
have proven completely unreliable. Am- 
ple funds are already available for this 
purpose. There is no justification what- 
ever for an increased appropriation at 
this time. 

Mr. President, here is a way for Sena- 
tors who favor economy to show they 
mean what they say. Here is where more 
than $35 million can be saved without in 
any way impairing our national security 
or vital public services. I do not know of 
a single proposal whereby we could more 
clearly demonstrate our desire for 
economy and to save taxpayers’ money. 
I hope that Senators will grasp the 
opportunity to begin to put an end to 
this utter folly—this civil defense fallout 
shelter boondoggle. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
InovyeE in the chair). The Senator from 
Washington is recognized 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
relates to the Department of Defense ac- 
tivities in self-defense. The amendment 
contains two portions. One relates to 
the operation and maintenance of the 
Department of Defense Civil Defense 
Unit. The other relates to research, 
shelter survey, and marking. 

The 1965 appropriation for this first 
general purpose was $75 million. The 
1966 budget estimate was $79,200,000. 
The House allowed $58 million. We rec- 
ommended $69 million. That would be 
$10 million under the budget estimate. 

We would have to go to conference with 
this item. I do not know whether the 
full amount of the restoration was asked 
for. If we were to allow the $10 million, 
it would be withheld. Whatever hap- 
pens to this item, it would be consider- 
ably under the budget estimate. 

This is a controversial subject which 
has been discussed at great length both 
pro and con in the committee. However, 
we felt, and the House felt, that certain 
phases of civil defense should be finan- 
cially supported. 

I believe that the constructive criti- 
cism of the Senator from Ohio relates to 
the old civil service units which consti- 
tuted a separate item in many cases. I 
believe that that criticism was very much 
justified. We cut the amount accord- 
ingly. However, we then decided that 
this could be handled better by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I believe that, all in all, they have been 
doing a better job for the dollars that 
have been spent on the project than was 
done originally. 

The funds used in this part of the civil 
defense operation and maintenance 
would also include work in common dis- 
asters throughout the United States. 
Ane, are doing an excellent job in this 

eld. 

The restoration totaled only $10 mil- 
lion. However, we are hopeful that we 
can restore $20,210,000. One item would 
concern warning systems. Another item 
would concern detection and monitoring 
systems. Another would concern ware- 
housing and maintenance. It would also 
deal with broadcast station protection 
programs, damage assessment, training 
and education, emergency operations 
systems development, public information, 
and other emergency operations, in the 
amount of $303,000. There is another 
very important item which this Congress 
has voted on, I believe, on four or five 
occasions, whereby we provide financial 
assistance to States and pay for approxi- 
mately half of the so-called salaries of 
the civil defense units in the States. 

That item amounted to approximately 
$18.5 million, which is a large part of the 
restored amount. I am hopeful that we 
shall be able to go to the House with 
these necessary items. 

If we are to subscribe to the principle 
of civil defense at all, I believe that this 
would be a rather skeletal budget. If we 
want to expand and cut out civil defense, 
that is another thing. There are two 
schools of thought on this subject. Some 
people believe that it is not necessary. 
Others believe that we should not spend 
too much. However, this is a minimum 
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barebones budget for this operation in 
terms of operation and maintenance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in addition to what the Senator has said, 
it is my understanding that if the re- 
duction made by the House were passed, 
it would result in discharging approxi- 
mately 2,270 State or local employees 
from a staff of 5,600. It would impose a 
reduction in Federal employment from 
1,000 to 700. In other words, support- 
ing what the Senator from Washington 
has said, if we are to carry this program 
forward, it would be on a minimum basis, 
which is much criticized in some schools. 
Of course, we are not going forward with 
all that the administration wanted any- 
way. We have cut the amount about as 
far as we could. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The big item in 
the restoration that we made from the 
very large House cut concerned the sys- 
tem in the States. If civil defense is to 
work at all, it must work, not from Wash- 
ington, D.C., but from the people at 
home. They need some help and train- 
ing. They need help in many of the 
things that we are doing. However, the 
main sinew of any program of civil de- 
fense is from the people back home. 

The next item that the Senator from 
Ohio would cut concerns research, shel- 
ter survey, and marking. The 1965 ap- 
propriation for that item amounted to 
$30,200,000. The Senate made a big cut 
in that item last year. The budget esti- 
mate in 1965 was considerably above 
that. The budget estimate for 1966 is 
$114 million. The House allowed $30 mil- 
lion. We restored $25 million. That 
made a total committee recommendation 
of $55,200,000. That would cut the 
amount of the budget estimate more 
than in half. 

There is an item that some people be- 
lieve we should not proceed with in this 
program. However, we have done so. 

I read from the report as follows: 

Since September 1961, the Department of 
Defense has conducted the national shelter 
survey to identify and license existing pub- 
lic shelter space. As of June 30, 1964, there 
were approximately 121 million shelter spaces 
identified under this program. In addition, 
work underway at end of fiscal year 1964 
and during fiscal year 1965 on reanalysis and 
upgrading of initial survey results added 9 
million spaces, raising this total to 130.7 mil- 
lion as of March 25, 1965. During fiscal year 
1966, approximately 59 million new or modi- 
fied structures will be analyzed. This con- 
tinuing survey should produce about 6 mil- 
lion identified shelter spaces. 


We have marked and certified all of 
the large available places in private, 
large buildings in urban centers. How- 
ever, there is $23 million available to 
make studies of smaller structures 
throughout the country and to encour- 
age, at a minimum, low cost, those indi- 
viduals in a neighborhood who would 
want to have a shelter program in a par- 
ticular community or neighborhood— 
perhaps in the suburbs, in a small town, 
or in a rural area. We thought this was a 
worthwhile project as long as we were 
going ahead with the shelter program. 

We think this item strengthens the 
Program. 
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The committee also recommends and 
uses the word “stocking’—which the 
House did not include—for authoriza- 
tion for expenditures to continue the 
existing program, and to use stocks from 
previously appropriated funds. There is 
no money added for stocking, but we 
have previous funds which can be used 
to stock in most places. It is a mini- 
mum stocking program. 

Here, again, if we are to have any pro- 
gram at all—unless we want to cut it 
out completely—this is a barebones pro- 
gram for this particular feature. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What we have 
done, as the chairman has said, is to 
allow a minimum compromise if we are 
to go forward with the plan at all under 
the authorization already contained in 
the law. 

The administration recommended 
$114 million. We have cut it, adding $25 
million to the House figure, to a total of 
$55 million. I would like to read the 
titles only of the items that are involved, 
which we have cut to a minimum: 
Shelter survey and marking. Smaller 
structures survey. 

Under the latter program an oppor- 
tunity is given to go into private homes 
to discuss how they can help utilize shel- 
ters, improvement of shelters, shelter 
development, Federal regional emergency 
operating centers. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
has said, the shelter stocking has come 
from previously appropriated funds. 

Those are the programs the adminis 
tration has recommended and which the 
committee has cut substantially, even 
though it increased the House amount 
by $25 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A part of these 
funds was for minimum staffing for 
emergency centers, which everyone in 
this Congress knows are going to be 
necessary if—God forbid—something 
should happen, when it would be neces- 
sary to have the Government continue 
to operate and function without inter- 
ruption. 

A small amount is provided to keep up 
to date our radio civil defense com- 
munications lines, and all of the items 
that go with that. Another item is im- 
provement of shelters. There is an 
item for some research. Some of the 
money that was appropriated last year 
for research has developed a very mini- 
mum, inexpensive shelter program that 
might be used by a community jointly. 
Rather than provide for each person 
doing something in his own home, it was 
thought to be preferable to find a place 
which is readily available and which can 
be used jointly by the people of a com- 
munity. We have reached a point 
where, if we are to continue with the 
shelter program, we are to find a place, 
somewhere, where each of the 190 mil- 
lion people can go. 

We are going slowly in this program. 
We have had some problems. There 
probably has been some waste. But we 
believe the Defense Department has done 
a better job than the civil defense agency 
did by itself. Certainly interest has been 
stirred up in communities which before 
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had not concerned themselves with civil 
defense. 

Lastly, the agency has performed a 
good service, which I think everybody 
will attest, where there have been na- 
tional disasters, such as tornadoes, fires, 
explosions, floods, and catastrophes of 
that kind. The agency has supplemented 
some loosely jointed organizations which 
had attempted to take care of such con- 
ditions. Civil defense has come to their 
aid. 

The agency did a great job in the 
Alaskan earthquake. It organized it- 
self very quickly, because the local peo- 
ple were organized. The agency did 
much in the Nebraska floods, the torna- 
does in the Middle West, and many other 
places, 

It is a minimum program. It is a 
program that is subject to controversy, 
I know, but we believe that if we are to 
have a civil defense program at all, this 
is about as minimum a program as we 
can have. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Ohio such 
time as he may need out of that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I must take exception to the 
views expressed by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
and the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]. I am happy to give 
my support to my colleague from Ohio 
with respect to the amendment to reduce 
the amount contained in the appropria- 
tion bill for civil defense, to a level equal 
to what was provided by the House. 

My contact with civil defense goes 
back to 1941. I was in intimate rela- 
tionship with it while I was mayor of 
Cleveland. The war was over, and I was 
in close contact with it while I was Gov- 
ernor. President Roosevelt appointed 
me to a national committee vested with 
the responsibility of studying civil de- 
fense and developing the program for the 
Nation. 

At that time, there were experts ad- 
vising the expenditure of $50 billion for 
the building of shelters. That recom- 
mendation fell upon deaf ears. 

While I was Governor, hysteria pre- 
vailed for a time, especially during the 
Korean difficulty, and we were urged 
by Federal agencies to expend huge sums 
of money for civil defense. 

The Federal Government provided 
various items to be used in the event of 
disaster—food, medicines, and other 
commodities. 

The recommendation was made then 
that there be established a skeleton force 
for civil defense, but with substantial 
personnel. 

Mr. President, I have come to one 
conclusion with certainty. As to every 
doubt that I resolved against spending 
for civil defense, instead of supporting 
5 88 time has proved me 

ght. 
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If the State of Ohio had followed the 
advice of the agencies in Washington 
in developing a civil defense organiza- 
tion, the expenditures would have been 
tremendous by this time. 

The best argument against this pro- 
posal is that Russia does not have 
shelters. I do not know of any nation 
that has. My colleague from Ohio is 
completely correct in his argument that 
the Senate should return to the figures 
recommended by the House, as being con- 
sistent with sound economy, national se- 
curity, and a purpose to stop spending of 
money for purposes that are producing 
no good. 

I support the amendment of my col- 
league from Ohio, 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
Senator. 

Mr. President, may I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 1 minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall supply for the record—I do not 
happen to have them with me at the 
moment—the amounts of money by 
which the Senate committee has reduced 
the budget item for civil defense. 

Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
that if we were to follow the recommen- 
dation of the Office of Civil Defense in 
Washington, we would have spent not 
hundreds of millions of dollars but bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Billions of dollars. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Over the years, I 
believe the figures will show that we have 
cut $2 to $3 billion out of the bill. 
The initiation of the civil defense pro- 
gram, as I pointed out earlier, resulted 
in bungling and waste. I believe it is 
doing a better job under the Defense 
Department. 

Let me quote for the record a letter 
received from Secretary McNamara in 
response to my request, which was read 
before the committee: 

The current civil defense program has lo- 
cated in existing buildings in the United 
States 134 million protected spaces. The 
continuation of this program to make use of 
existing resources which is budgeted for 
here without a shelter construction pro- 
gram— 


This would cut out all construction— 


will increase the amount of such protection 
available and is a phased part of a total 
program which will, through 1970, provide 
fallout shelter protection up to four-fifths of 
the entire population. 


One of the reasons we have gone ahead 
with the program is that we now have 134 
million registered and marked shelter 
spaces, and we wish to finish the job. 

The figures to which I referred a few 
moments ago are as follows: 1963 esti- 
mate, $756,900,000; 1963 appropriation, 
$128 million; 1964 estimate, $346,900,000; 
1964 appropriation, $111,569,000; 1965 
estimate, $358 million; 1965 appropria- 
tion, $105,200,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 


I thank the 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I yield the remainder of my time to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. I am happy to note that his 
colleague [Mr. Lauscue] feels the same 
way. 

To me, as a former mayor of one of our 
largest cities—Philadelphia—it seems 
plain that scientific advances in the de- 
velopment of methods of mass destruc- 
tion which have occurred since the early 
days of civil defense, in particular the 
development of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, make the entire civil defense pro- 
gram obsolete. 

It would seem to me that we are acting 
well within conservative limits if we cut 
the program back to the House figure. 

Therefore, I am happy to support the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], and supported 
by his colleague [Mr. Lauscue]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayvpen], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Cuurcx], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Monroney], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] is 
absent on official business and, if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srmpson] is necessarily absent, and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 72, as follows: 


No. 180 Leg.] 
YEAS—13 
Bennett Lausche Williams, N.J. 
Clark McGovern Williams, Del. 
Curtis Morse Young, Ohio 
Douglas Mundt 
Gruening Neuberger 
NAYS—72 
Aiken Gore Montoya 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 
Bass Holland Nelson 
Bayh Hruska Prouty 
Bible Inouye Proxmire 
Boggs Jackson Randolph 
Brewster Javits R. bicoff 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Russell, S.C. 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Case Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Long, La Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender McGee Thurmond 
Ervin McIntyre Tower 
Fannin Metcalf Tydings 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Fulbright Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—15 
Byrd, Va Hayden Pastore 
Chi Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Dodd McNamara Pell 
Harris Monroney Simpson 
Hartke Moss Sparkman 


So the amendment of Mr. Younc of 
Ohio was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am about 
to call up two amendments under the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
was entered into last night. I realize full 
well that I cannot beat city hall, having 
been a mayor myself. Therefore, I do 
not intend to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendments. I hope very much 
that none of my colleagues will ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote. I wish to make a rel- 
atively brief record with respect to the 
two amendments which I consider to be 
important to Senators who have business 
elsewhere. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MeEtcaLF). Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania inform the Senate 
which amendment he intends to call up 
first? 

AMENDMENT NO. 345 

Mr. CLARK. Yes,Ishall. I call up my 
amendment No. 345. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
between lines 11 and 12, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

For matching grants to States for author- 
ized training and related activities, and for 
expenses of providing technical assistance to 
State and local governmental or public bodies 
(including studies and publication of in- 
formation), as authorized by title VIII of 
the Housing Act of 1964 (20 U.S.C. 801-805), 
to remain available until expended, $10,145,- 
000: Provided, That not to exceed $145,000 of 
this appropriation shall be available for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 
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Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to join 
in the amendment, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Senator feels that it will 
not get anywhere right now. I believe 
that what is proposed in the amendment 
should be done. I hope a way can be 
found to do it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs] 
may be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
my colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank my senior col- 
league. I would be happy if he would 
add my name as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. I am sorry for the situa- 
tion that exists. I wish such an amend- 
ment could be adopted. It is much in 
line with the bill which has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson] and myself to make 
available technical services and tech- 
nical research aid available to the States 
in a sharing program. I hope we shall 
have another opportunity to get at the 
question through the Magnuson-Scott 
approach. I would appreciate my col- 
league’s help at that time. 

Mr.CLARK. Ithank my colleague for 
his support. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of my col- 
league may be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Would not the 
proposed amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
concerning fellowships for city planning 
and urban studies come under the ap- 
propriation for HEW for the Bureau of 
Education? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will suspend. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator. My question is as follows: Would 
not the proposed amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
concerning fellowships for city planning 
and urban studies come on the appro- 
priation bill for HEW, under the Bureau 
of Education, rather than under the in- 
dependent offices bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Unfortunately not, be- 
cause this program was authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1964. It has already 
been authorized under the Housing Act. 
Therefore, it is treated in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriations bill, be- 
cause HHFA is in that bill. 

I am quite unable to understand why 
the fellowship and scholarship amend- 
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ment, which is not the one we are now 
debating—we are debating the train- 
ing program—a program recommended 
by the President, initiated in the Sen- 
ate 8 years ago by the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], with whom I joined, 
approved by the Senate and the House, 
signed by the President, and now rec- 
ommended again and appearing in the 
Housing Act of 1965, cannot be funded. 

I say again that we cannot beat city 
hall. The Appropriations Committee has 
its mind directed against this program. 
All I wish to do is to make an appropriate 
record as to why the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the President of 
the United States felt so strongly that 
these programs were wise. There is an 
old saying that he who fights and runs 
away will live to fight another day. I 
have not been able to find any argu- 
ment against either of these programs, 
but I understand that the Appropria- 
tions Committee was almost unanimous- 
ly against them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am for these 
programs, but it seems to me that schol- 
arships should be handled as an educa- 
tional question. This training program 
should be under the Department of 
Labor. The other amendment, the one 
which would authorize training and 
technical assistance, should be under 
either labor or technical education. 
Many of us are curious as to why they 
have to be offered to the independent 
offices appropriation bill. I am for both 
programs. I have been on the Labor 
and Education Subcommittee for years 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I have supported every 
one of such programs. 

Mr. CLARK. Having been a member 
of both the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for many years, I 
found myself being shuttled back and 
forth. I would bring these programs up 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and then overnight would learn 
that I should take them before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I 
would go there, and they would say I 
should take them back to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare; that that 
was where they belonged. 

Finally, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] and I had them in- 
cluded in the Housing Act of 1964. Now 
we find another high hurdle, because the 
Committee on Appropriations will not 
fund them. 

I agree with the Senator from Texas 
that logically these programs should 
come within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The Senator may remember that earlier 
today the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] proposed this 
program as a part of the higher educa- 
tion bill. I told him it was in the Hous- 
ing Act. I feel certain that the Senator 
from Texas can appreciate my feeling of 
frustration. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will continue to 
shuttle back and forth until he succeeds 
in weaving the whole garment. 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I argued in support of 
this amendment yesterday. The argu- 
ment appears in the Recorp of July 12 
at pages 16493 et sequitur. Isee no point 
in renewing those arguments at this time. 

I ask the Senator from Washington 
whether perhaps overnight his heart 
softened a little, so that we might come 
to some adjustment, whereby the whole 
amount which was authorized, or at least 
some part of it, could be agreed upon 
and taken to conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee’s 
collective heart softened a little on one 
item. In the Federal-State training 
program, the budget estimate was $10,- 
145,000. The House did not allow any- 
thing. The Senate agreed with the 
House. For the fellowship program, the 
budget estimate was $530,000. The 
House did not allow anything, and the 
Senate committee agreed with the House. 

There was some discussion about this 
subject. What the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the other sponsors of the 
amendment are talking about has much 
merit. 

The principal opposition in the com- 
mittee was to the Federal-State method 
of approach. I believe the need exists. 
Whether some cities and urban centers 
will face up to the program is doubtful. 
But we have more and more of a stake 
in what happens in cities with respect to 
transportation, housing, and other broad 
Federal programs. 

It is true, and the record should show, 
that all the estimates seem to agree that 
by 1980 local governments will have to 
recruit personnel for as many as 300,000 
administrative, professional, and tech- 
nical positions in this field. Shortages 
of personnel to fill these positions now 
exist in both State and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

The program for Federal-State train- 
ing is somewhat different from the fel- 
lowship program, because we are talking 
about a program which will emphasize 
inservice or midcareer training of per- 
sons employed in State and local 
agencies who are engaged in community 
development work, with attention being 
given also to the training of persons 
who are planning to enter this field of 
endeavor. But the program is con- 
cerned with inservice and midcareer 
training. It involves the recruiting of 
good personnel to work for State and 
municipal governments, but who may 
not have the background or knowledge, 
and assisting them, if possible, to obtain 
more training. It will involve the estab- 
lishment of workshops, teaching pro- 
grams, professional schools, and pro- 
grams of that kind. There is no 
question that such a program will be 
needed. The committee discussed it. 

At one time we felt we would do 
something, but we finally agreed with 
the House, although, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has said, title VIII of the 
Housing Act, which was passed by the 
Senate and House, provided for this sort 
of program. However, we believe that 
something ought to be done in a modest 
way to start such a program, because 
the need will exist. 
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If the Senator will modify his amend- 
ment with respect to Federal and State 
training programs so as to provide 
around $4 million, the committee will be 
glad to take it to conference. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment by striking, in lines 7 
and 8, “$10,145,000” and substituting in 
lieu thereof “$4 million.” 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Washington for his softness of heart. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is so modified. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it is bad to 
label any member of the Committee on 
Appropriations with any softness what- 
ever. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
If he wishes me to do so, I will withdraw 
that comment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is an under- 
standing heart rather than a soft heart. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator from 
Washington prepared to yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the rest of 
my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT No. 344 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 344 and ask that it 
be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
between lines 11 and 12, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR CITY PLANNING AND URBAN 
STUDIES 

For fellowships for city planning and ur- 
ban studies as authorized by section 810 of 
the Housing Act of 1964 (20 U.S.C. 811), 
$530,000: Provided, That not to exceed $30,- 
000 of this appropriation shall be available 
for administrative expenses. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

This amendment was not debated yes- 
terday; therefore, for the record, I wish 
to make a case for it, although I know 
full well that it will not be accepted. 
Again, I say that I do not wish to go to 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

This is a proposal for scholarships and 
fellowships as requested by the President 
to be.funded in the picayune sum of 
$530,000. It appears in section 810 of 
the Housing Act of 1964. 

I observe the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon in the Chamber. I ask him 
to confirm my recollection that at the 
meeting of his Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion this morning a similar program was 
supported by the able junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. So far as I know, it was 
supported unanimously by the subcom- 
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mittee. It concerns one of the great 
needs in this country for the training of 
skilled personnel. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 
This program last year was passed by 
both the House and the Senate without 
any objection, having been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] with my support. The jus- 
tification for the program can be stated 
briefly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question, before he 
begins his explanation? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Oregon mistaken in his understanding 
that the proposal also has the approval 
of the administration? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is quite correct. The bill was signed 
by the President. It provides a 3-year 
authorization. This particular one needs 
no reauthorization this year. It is an 
administration program. Our friends 
on the Committee on Appropriations, 
with their understanding hearts, have 
seemed to be unwilling to fund $530,000. 
Senators may recall that only yesterday 
the Senate appropriated $5,190,000,000 to 
put a man on the moon. 

The case for this amendment rests on 
the fact that there is a desperate need 
for individuals with highly technical 
graduate school training in city and re- 
gional planning, housing, community de- 
velopment, and related fields. This 
amendment is designed to encourage in- 
dividuals to pursue graduate study in 
these areas. 

The city of Pittsburgh has a fine civic 
organization called ACTION. It is spon- 
sored by a family of excellent civic re- 
pute and somewhat conservative politi- 
cal views; namely, the Mellon family, of 
Pittsburgh. They are the sponsors of 
ACTION. 

ACTION, the Committee on Appropri- 
ations was told, is concerned with com- 
munity development. It reported in a 
recent study “a prime need to establish 
several hundred fellowships to sustain 
talented graduate students in urban re- 
newal and redevelopment, public admin- 
istration, urban transportation, housing 
and land economics, and urban sociology, 
as well as in urban planning.” 

University officials state that there are 
two or three times as many qualified ap- 
plicants for degrees in urban develop- 
ment and planning as can be supported 
through existing endowments. Many, 
for whom financial assistance cannot be 
provided, seek out other oportunities and 
are lost to the growing field of urban 
planning and development. 

Mr. President, it took the State plan- 
ning board of Pennsylvania 2 years to 
find a qualified State planner to replace 
a good man whom we had lost. To ob- 
tain a replacement, what did we do? We 
stole the man from Nashville, Tenn., by 
offering him a higher salary. Nashville, 
Tenn., is still looking for a good planner 
to replace that man. 

If ever there was an area of compe- 
tence and skill in which a short supply 
existed, it is in the area of State and 
city planning. 
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There are now 35 schools offering 
graduate degrees in city planning, and 
producing between 200 and 300 planners 
a year. It is estimated that twice that 
number could be turned out if sufficient 
financial aid to students was available. 

The planning schools cannot now get 
students in sufficient numbers because 
other fields offer more and better gradu- 
ate fellowships. Three universities ex- 
pect to launch planning programs with- 
in the next 2 years. 

In addition to the emerging national 
interest in the problems of urban plan- 
ning and growth, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a substantial financial stake 
in the competence of planning and ad- 
ministration at State and local govern- 
ment levels. 

The prudent expenditure of large sums 
of Federal funds depends first, and most 
importantly, on the training and ability 
of local officials. 

This consideration is not limited to 
housing and urban renewal, but applies 
equally to such major and diverse pro- 
grams as highway development, airport 
construction, urban mass transit, air and 
water pollution control, and many others, 

Federal interests, therefore, would be 
directly served by a program to encour- 
age talented students in institutions of 
higher education to choose and prepare 
themselves for careers in the various 
skills essential in urban planning and 
urban development activities at the State 
and local level. 

The fellowships awarded under this 
program would be for graduate study for 
careers in city and regional planning, 
housing, urban renewal, and community 
development. Applications would be ac- 
cepted for training in public or private 
nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion having programs of graduate study 
in the field of city planning or in related 
fields, including architecture, civil en- 
gineering, municipal finance, and public 
administration. 

Applicants would apply to the school 
of their choice, and accredited institu- 
tions would submit a limited number of 
applications to the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. Students would 
not apply directly to Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. Applications 
would undergo a preliminary review by 
the school to which the applications were 
made. 

Persons will be selected for fellowship 
solely on the basis of ability, and upon 
the recommendations of the Urban Stud- 
ies Fellowship Advisory Board which is 
required to be established by the author- 
izing law, the Housing Act of 1964. 

The Board, to be appointed by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, would consist of three persons from 
public institutions of higher learning and 
three from private nonprofit institutions, 
who are the heads of departments which 
provide academic courses appropriately 
related to these fields. 

It is expected that each fellowship 
award will be for $3,000 and will be re- 
newable for a second year. Accordingly, 
between 80 and 85 scholarships, at $3,000 
each, are contemplated by the act. 

If I may have the attention of my 
friend the Senator from Washington for 
a moment, since we are making a record, 
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I wonder if the Senator from Washing- 
ton would be willing to state why the 
Appropriations Committee was unwilling 
to fund any part of this modest authori- 
zation for $530,000 to establish 83 fellow- 
ships in universities, to fill places which 
are now in very short supply. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Basically, as I re- 
call, there is no particular record of the 
discussion. However, first, it would not 
be merely for $500,000. It would be for a 
3-year program. 

It is suggested that the program con- 
tinue until the need is satisfied. That 
could be indefinitely. The program 
would balloon into a major program. 

It was thought that in this phase of the 
program, if any scholarships were need- 
ed, cities and States ought to take care 
of that need themselves instead of hav- 
ing a broad national program that may 
not be as specific as it should be in that 
field. 

As chairman, I speak for myself. The 
program is no different than the National 
Science Foundation program. That pro- 
gram would deal with physicists, chem- 
ists, and the shortage in the field of 


science. It then was the same kind 
of program. 
Mr. CLARK. It was the same kind of 


program as the National Defense Act 
provides for a wide variety of specialties. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. That was the main reason, 

We also discussed the work of ACTION, 
which was mentioned by the Senator. 
However, there seemed to be a vagueness 
on the part of the House as to the entire 
financing, and as to how the program 
would be administered, and who would 
work on the problem. The same kind of 
work would have to be continued in the 
cities and municipalities. It was felt that 
we might be training some planners for 
other purposes. This was the main rea- 
son why we thought the program ought 
to be better defined, not only as to time, 
but also as to amount. However, we 
wanted to have, perhaps, even a further 
cutoff date. That was the main reason. 

I am personally in great sympathy 
with this program. I believe that we 
ought to make a start. However, I be- 
lieve that the department was not defini- 
tive enough as to what it would do with 
the program. The department said that 
it wanted money for fellowships for this 
particular purpose. 

It was a question of whether the Fed- 
eral Government wanted to again move 
into another field, as we have done par- 
tially in the Defense Education Act and 
the sciences. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say, in all good 
humor to my friend, the Senator from 
Washington, that the Federal Govern- 
ment, represented by the President of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States, and the House of Representatives, 
had already determined to move into this 
field when the Housing Act of 1964 was 
signed. I say this in all good humor to 
my friend, the Senator from Washington. 
I appreciate his personal support for the 
program, 

Perhaps the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would give me a little heed in this 
regard. 

It seems to me that there is a prin- 
ciple involved when Congress and the 
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President authorize a program to be 
funded to at least a modest extent, and 
the Committees on Appropriations of 
both Houses say, in effect: “We know 
that the President, the House, and the 
Senate want the program, but we are not 
going to fund it.” 

I suspect that the Senator feels as I do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are many 
programs agreed to by the House and the 
Senate and the administration that are 
not necessarily funded immediately. 

Mr. CLARK. There are not very many 
of them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are a few. 
I think if the Appropriations Committee 
provided funds for all the programs au- 
thorized by the Congress, we would prob- 
ably have an appropriation bill providing 
20 times as much as the present bill does. 
I hope we can proceed next year, when it 
becomes a little more definitive, and pro- 
vide for a modest program as to the num- 
ber of people, and so forth. 

Mr. CLARK. It is 83, at $3,000 each. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was said it is ex- 
pected that these fellowships would be 
for $3,000, but would be renewable. 

Mr. CLARK. In 2 years. It takes 2 
years to get a graduate degree. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was a little 
vague. We often do not provide funds 
for authorizations that are provided by 
law. I find we save money for the tax- 
payers if we do not plunge into these 
programs, but wait a little until the dust 
settles, and analyze the programs a little 
more. This sort of program will prob- 
ably proceed next year in a modest way, 
but we want to find out more about it. 

Mr. CLARK. With respect to my first 
comment about fiscal irresponsibility, I 
point out that the Bureau of the Budget, 
which is almost as hard nosed as the 
committees usually are, has approved the 
5 and the President has requested 

t. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What the Senator 
has stated is a matter of opinion. The 
Appropriations Committee sometimes 
think they are not doing enough in one 
field and are too hard nosed in another. 
We reserye opinion and make the final 
decision. We bring the matter to the 
floor. If the Senate does not agree with 
the committee, we gracefully accept its 
rebuke. Normally, we like to take a look 
at these programs and proceed with cau- 
tion in this field and see what we can 
save in the way of money along the line. 
The suggestion that the Bureau of the 
Budget is hard nosed does not sit too well 
with the Appropriations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I assumed the Senator 
was speaking on his own time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield the time to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

We like to think we are more hard- 
nosed than the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the years I have been chairman of 
the subcommittee, we have never gone 
over the budget requests. The Senator 
from Massachusetts and I added up the 
amounts the other day that we have cut 
from the budget in past years. We cut 
the budget requests by over $6.7 billion. 
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So the hard-nosed people are the mem- 
bers of the committee. We would like to 
continue that way. We do not want to 
be adamant or unrealistic, but we are 
going to continue to be hard nosed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Did I hear the Senator 
from Washington say that he takes pride 
in not going over the budget request? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In the total 
amount of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. That is one of the 
things wrong with the Appropriations 
Committee. The committee should be 
going over the budget requests. It ought 
to stop having the Budget Bureau direct 
policy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In some items we 
go over; in some we go under; but the 
total amount of the bill as provided by 
the committee has been under the 
budget. 

Mr. MORSE. Why? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because we have 
felt that the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended too much. 

Mr. MORSE. The committee ought to 
stop paying attention to the Bureau of 
the Budget and letting it run the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is time 
the Senate stopped letting the Appro- 
priations Committee be a legislative 
committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have heard that 
statement made on many occasions. 

Mr. MORSE. It should be repeated 
over and over again until something is 
done about it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have been here 
for many years and have heard that 
statement. It depends on what one is 
for. Sometimes the committee gets 
applause for cutting the amounts. 

Mr. MORSE. Not from the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, the Senator 
from Oregon is flexible. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has fought against the usurpation 
of powers by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope I have 
answered the question of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator has. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I congratulate 
the chairman for the skilled handling of 
the previous amendment and the ac- 
commodation that was reached with the 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Will the Senator from Washington 
permit me to propound an interroga- 
tory? 

First, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, for the skilled 
manner in which he handled the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who has worked on these programs so 
long and diligently on the legislative 
committee for the 7 years I have been 
here, and for reaching an accommoda- 
tion on the previous amendment as a 
compromise. I wonder if there might 
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be a small program to start with. It 
seems to me that when we are urging 
the expenditure of $6 billion a year to 
reach the moon and plan for a city on 
the moon, so men can live under a dome, 
we ought to be concerned with a $5 bil- 
lion appropriation to plan cities on the 
earth where people must live. While 
this is a beginning, there should be at 
least 83 fellowships or scholarships for 
the first year. 

I wonder if the Senator would object 
to having the amendment amended so as 
to get the program started. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, so far as 
I am concerned, I am happy to cut down 
the amount from $530,000 to $150,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, do 
I have time left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. The matter that I had 
reference to has not come from the 
House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with what 
the Senator from Texas has said. I hope 
we do not send a city planner to Mars or 
the Moon, because he is badly needed on 
Earth. I repeat what I said yesterday. 
I do not know of any instance in which 
the amount of money appropriated for 
the space program has jeopardized any 
other program. Sometimes there are 
programs in which there is a large pie to 
cut, but that is not so with reference to 
the space program. So that reference is 
not quite accurate in our deliberations 
on that subject. I can only suggest that 
the committee was completely ada- 
mant—overwhelmingly so, although we 
did not have any rollcall—on this item. 
As manager of the bill, no matter how 
I feel personally, I would have to stay 
with the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

The amendment (No. 344) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I withdraw that 
request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
during the course of the hearings on the 
bill and the discussions in the mark-up 
of the bill, it was brought out that there 
are areas and matters which have been 
before the administrative end of the 
Government executive departments for 
a long time, particularly the Bureau of 
the Budget. I refer to the question of 
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the U.S. Public Health Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, and hospitals. 

I had proposed to put a statement in 
the report. Although we discussed it at 
some length, for some reason, through an 
inadvertence, it was not included in the 
report. I would like to make the state- 
ment now for the Recor, and ask that 
the Recorp show that this statement 
should have been included in the report. 
It cannot be printed in the report now, 
but I make the statement as it should 
have been in the report. 

The statement is this: 

It is now clear that the Bureau of the 
Budget proposal to care for U.S. Public 
Health Service beneficiaries in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals is illegal. The 
General Accounting Office has ruled 
that, first, no nonveteran can be given 
priority over any class of veterans in VA 
hospitals; second, the VA cannot legally 
construct or operate facilities for the 
care of nonveterans—except under 
emergent circumstances; and, third, 
U.S. Public Health Service must provide 
medical and hospital service to its bene- 
ficiaries as required by law. 

Veterans can and have legally been 
assigned to PHS hospitals over the years 
and on a regular basis, in certain areas. 
This has helped in certain instances to 
maintain an optimum daily bed capacity 
for PHS hospitals. At the same time it 
has given veterans greater accessibility 
to facilities. 

It appears that there may be insuffi- 
cient U.S. Public Health Service bene- 
ficiaries available to maintain PHS hos- 
pitals on an optimum basis in areas 
where they are otherwise accessible—in 
terms of the legal requirements. It 
seems practical, therefore, for the re- 
tention of PHS hospitals in areas where 
they are nonaccessible, that other Gov- 
ernment beneficiaries be assigned to 
them on a regular basis to maintain op- 
timum caseload. Since both the serv- 
ices can be improved by the care of vet- 
eran beneficiaries in PHS hospitals, we 
suggest that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the U.S. Public Health Service 
work out operating procedures which 
will assure maintenance of desirable 
daily patient loads in hospitals of both 
services. Testimony before the commit- 
tee indicated that PHS hospitals require 
relocation, enlargement, and moderniza- 
tion and that such services may be 
needed in Miami, Fla.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
and, San Diego, Calif. 

The two agencies should coordinate 
their respective plans to implement this 
program. The VA is not expected to in- 
crease its facilities in areas where PHS 
programs can be utilized until and unless 
this is done. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike the nu- 
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meral and insert in 
$1,386,800,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the clerk repeat that 
last figure, with emphasis. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will repeat the last fig- 
ure, as requested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. $1,386,800,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so far 
as I know, under the unanimous-consent 
request, time does not apply and there 
is no time limit. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Therefore, without 
losing my right to the floor, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in lieu 
of the amendment I submitted, I ask that 
I may modify it in accordance with the 
language penciled into the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment, and the clerk will state the amend- 
ment, as modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, at 
the end of line 15, strike out the period, 
and insert a comma and the following: 
“and for financing the liability of the 
United States, created by the act ap- 
proved May 22, 1920 and acts amenda- 
tory thereof (5 U.S.C., ch. 30) $1,386,- 
800,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
quite conscious of the fact that the 
amendment I have submitted is subject 
to a point of order. There is ample 
precedent, of course, to indicate that 
since it exceeds the budget estimate and, 
in fact, exceeds it in very considerable 
measure, it is subject to a point of order. 
I anticipate that at the appropriate time 
the chairman of the subcommittee will 
make the point of order. Whether or not 
I shall appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair, in order to place the Senate on 
record, remains to be seen. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
as a matter of moral duty. I presume 
there will be some who will say that it 
is an exercise in fiscal irresponsibility 
to add an amendment to a bill which 
would increase it by $1,386,800,000. 

However, there is something besides 
fiscal responsibility, and that is moral 
responsibility. 

It is now 45 years since Congress 
passed a Retirement Act to cover Federal 
employees. I need read only one line 
from section 8 of that act. It reads as 
follows: 

That beginning on the first day of the third 
month next following the passage of this Act 
and monthly thereafter there shall be de- 
ducted and withheld from the basic salary, 
pay, or compensation of each employee to 
whom this Act applies a sum equal to two 
and one-half per centum of such employee’s 
basic salary, pay, or compensation. 


lieu thereof 
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Mr. President, the percentage that is 
being deducted is no longer 2½ percent. 
It is 6% percent. The act provides that 
“there shall be deducted” so for the past 
45 years the Federal Government has de- 
ducted from the compensation, pay, or 
salary of those who have rendered serv- 
ices to this Government that amount and 
has placed it in a trust fund, with a pro- 
vision that the money be invested in U.S. 
obligations and securities and be there 
available for their retirement. 

In addition to the 24% percent, the act 
also provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment would contribute an equivalent 
amount, namely, 2% percent. Over a 
period of time these amounts have been 
raised, so that today the Federal Gov- 
ernment supposedly—I emphasize the 
word “supposedly”—contributes 64% 
percent and the Federal employees con- 
tribute 6% percent, whether the em- 
ployees like it or not. 

Therefore, for a period of 45 years the 
Federal Government has had the use of 
the money that it has taken out of the 
pay checks of its employees. It has used 
that money for Federal purposes, because 
it has been invested in Federal obliga- 
tions. That was a lovely way to mone- 
tize, in part, the public debt of this coun- 
try. 

This is nothing new. Trust funds of 
other kinds have been used for the same 
purpose. We have fallen into the rather 
careless and easy way of dealing with 
this matter. Today there is carried in the 
bill a sum that is wholly inadequate to 
meet the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility. 

If an insurance company in the United 
States undertook to do business in that 
fashion, we would have every officer and 
every trustee and every member of the 
board of directors in jail overnight. If 
anyone wants to level the finger of scorn 
and say this is fiscal irresponsibility, let 
me say that there is a moral responsibil- 
ity upon this Government to do what it 
said it would do on the 22d day of May 
1920. That was 45 years ago. 

Mr. President, for a very urgent rea- 
son, I must discontinu2 for a moment. I 
yield the floor to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, that $1,386 million 
be added to the bill. The Senator from 
Washington and I have discussed this 
matter over a period of years. I believe 
I quote him correctly today when I say 
that he thinks it is a good thing to have 
this subject aired. I am under no illu- 
sion that the amendment will be adopted. 
It is subject to a point of order. Also, 
there is a great deal of feeling against 
adopting it. I believe the subject should 
be aired, because there is a Federal re- 
sponsibility that we know about and 
that has existed for a period of time. 
As the Senator from Washington and 
I serve together on the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Subcommittee, 
we know that this question has arisen 
and that, depending on circumstances, 
sometimes one has been opposed and 
the other in favor of it, and so on. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] will 
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add $1.386 billion to this bill. The 
amount in the bill for the civil service 
retirement fund as brought out from the 
committee is $67 million. The addition 
in the amendment is arrived at by tak- 
ing the $35,310 million difference be- 
tween the normal accrued actuarial cost 
of the retirement system, which is 13.22 
percent of the payroll, and the total cur- 
rent contributions, which is 13 percent 
of the payroll, and adding $1.351 billion 
interest at 3.5 percent for fiscal year 
1965 on the current capital deficiency of 
the fund. 

It should be emphasized that this pro- 
posed amendment will maintain the re- 
tirement fund current for only 1 year 
on an accrual basis. However, if the 
amount of the Senator's amendment is 
not appropriated, the unfunded liability 
of the civil service retirement fund will 
increase by this amount to a total of 
$40,000,983,000 as of June 30, 1965. 
Thus each year the deficiency will grow 
not only by the relatively small amount 
of the normal cost not met by the con- 
tributions of employees and Government 
agencies, but by the interest charge on 
unfunded reserves. In 1974 the deficit 
will begin to actually cut into the in- 
adequate retirement fund, which at pres- 
ent contains $15.595 billion. Up to now, 
the Federal Government and employees’ 
contributions of 6.5 percent each, plus 
the income on the $15 billion of invest- 
ments, has kept the fund’s cash income 
account current. 

As I have stated, on an accrual basis 
there is an arrearage, however, of some 
$40 billion in this capital account, most 
of which has resulted from the way the 
retirement sections of the Federal pay 
raise bills have been handled, including 
the one we passed last year. When Con- 
gress votes increased retirement benefits 
to civil service employees, it has not up 
to the present time appropriated or in 
any other way set up on its budget bal- 
ance sheet the increased obligation which 
the Federal Government from that mo- 
ment takes on. 

Naturally the Federal employees who 
receive the increased retirement benefits 
from each Federal pay raise expect these 
benefits to continue, and I am sure that 
none of us here doubts that our Gov- 
ernment will make good on its statutory 
promise to pay pensions to retired em- 
ployees and those who will retire. This 
problem can be simply put by saying that 
prior to 1958 Government contributions 
to the retirement fund were made on a 
haphazard basis and while since that 
date the Government has contributed to 
the retirement fund on a matching basis, 
the Government has not provided for 
the accrued obligations that have been 
built up prior to and since 1958. This 
accounts for the arrearage of some $40 
billion in the capital account. 

The $67 million included in the bill 
now before us for the purpose of the 
Federal contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund provides for certain 
cost-of-living and other increases, but 
it does not take into account the Gov- 
ernment’s increasing obligation to the 
capital account that arises from the fail- 
ure to provide funding for this account. 

This question has arisen in the past. 
A bill covering such an appropriation 
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was vetoed by President Eisenhower in 
1958. At that time I supported his posi- 
tion. However, during that year I in- 
troduced a bill to provide for the regular 
retirement of the Federal debt because 
I believed at that time we should have a 
policy of retiring the Federal debt in 
good times so that we might have a re- 
serve for times of difficulty. While many 
colleagues believed in the principle of my 
bill, they felt it was difficult to give it 
serious consideration in view of ever-in- 
creasing Federal expenditures and when 
we do not know precisely what our Fed- 
eral debt is. Today there are many con- 
tingent liabilities that are now not prop- 
erly recorded and included in the statu- 
tory debt limit of $328 billion. Such an 
obligation of the Federal Government is 
the $40 billion by which the civil service 
trust fund falls short of its actuarial 
capital requirements. 

During the last session of Congress, a 
bill filed by me for debt reporting, semi- 
annually or annually, passed the Senate 
but died in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. I am hopeful that 
this bill may again be reported in the cur- 
rent session of Congress. I say this be- 
cause I believe our citizens should have a 
better understanding of the total obliga- 
tions of their Government, which are 
substantially greater than the statutory 
debt of $328 billion. 

This amendment of the minority leader 
emphasizes this problem and will meet 
the Government’s obligation for this 
year, and that is why I support it. While 
I sincerely believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will always meet its obligations 
to its employees in dollars, whatever 
those dollars may be worth, we all know 
that they will be worth more if we keep 
our budget in balance and keep our dol- 
lar stable. That is a problem which con- 
cerns us all at the present time. 

How many of us understand today that 
some 89 programs identified by the GAO 
as administered by 9 departments and 11 
independent agencies all have insurance 
characteristics of some sort which repre- 
sent obligations of the Government? 
While I will not go into further detail at 
the present time, the GAO gave me an 
estimate for 1963 of roughly $325 billion 
as the reserves at 3-percent interest rate, 
which would be required to provide for 
payment of all claims by beneficiaries 
for the various social security funds that 
are now obligations to the Government. 
Furthermore, last week we increased 
these obligations for the payment of 
claims under the new medicare bill and 
the various increases in a number of dif- 
ferent social welfare bills. 

This is a brief statement on what I 
consider a very serious problem that will 
face our Government to a greater and 
greater degree in the years to come. As 
I have stated, if we take no action now 
the demand on the civil service retire- 
ment fund will commence to cut into the 
fund itself in 1974. Obviously, a future 
administration, which may be a Republi- 
can or Democratic one, will find itself 
faced with a tremendous budgetary bur- 
den, and a dramatically increasing one, 
if we do not now shore up this delinquent 
fund. The need for directly appropri- 
ated funds will add billions to some 
future President’s budget. 
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It is also important to note that there 
are no funds being set up in a capital ac- 
count to pay for retirement allowances in 
the military departments. The Defense 
Department reports it is currently paying 
retirement cash benefits at the rate of an 
estimated $1.529 billion for fiscal year 
1966. It should be noted that this is only 
a little less than the $1.616 billion esti- 
mated payments for civil service retire- 
ment this year. Predictions of the De- 
fense Department go as high as $2 bil- 
lion annually in 5 years, and no, I re- 
peat, no, trust fund has been set up for 
these payments at all. No Defense De- 
partment officer or enlisted man need 
worry about his check, because these 
payments are made out of annual appro- 
priations as a cost of operating the De- 
fense Department. They are present 
payments for past services rendered, but 
they are treated the same as payments 
for current goods and services purchased. 
I believe we should have better reporting 
of this fund too. 

For these very fundamental reasons I 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, but I repeat, no 
Federal employee in the civil service or 
in the military need fear that his Gov- 
ernment will not meet its obligations to 
pay statutory retirement benefits. But, 
this result will be accomplished by con- 
stantly increasing current appropriations 
for retirement purposes unless we recog- 
nize and do something about this tre- 
mendous obligation of $40 billion about 
which we are doing nothing at the pres- 
ent time, and we must remember this 
amount increases every year by the ac- 
crued interest on itself. I hope for these 
very fundamental reasons this amend- 
ment may be adopted and taken to con- 
ference. 

I believe it is very important that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois should bring the subject into the 
open so that we can air it, discuss it, and 
understand it. That is my purpose in de- 
livering my prepared remarks in support 
of the Senator from Illinois. I thank 
him for yielding to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] has the floor. 
Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to make some 
comments on the motion of my colleague. 
Am I out of order in doing so? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from IIliniois has not yet completed 
his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as I 
observed a little while ago, I regard the 
proposal as a moral responsibility. The 
statute requires that the money about 
which we are speaking shall be taken 
from the paychecks of employees. On 
one other occasion, in a Republican ad- 
ministration, I tried to remedy the prob- 
lem. My distinguished friend the Sena- 
tor from Washington, who has been 
chairman of the subcommittee, and I 
served on the same committee. He re- 
members quite well that I sought at least 
to put into a bill considered at that time 
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$500 million extra in order to show that 
we were aware of the problem. I feel in 
all kindliness and in all candor duty- 
bound morally to make that statement. 

After I made the proposal, one of the 
first calls I received was from the Budget 
Director in a Republican administration. 

He said, “You cannot do this.” 

I said, “Why not?” 

He said, “You are discommoding the 
President’s whole budget scheme.” 

I said, “Maybe so; but if there is a 
moral responsibility, is it not the duty 
of Congress, the keeper of the purse, 
which put this act upon the statute 
books, to play in good faith with the mil- 
lions of Federal employees?” 

In excess of 500,000 employees, are now 
on the annuitant rolls, and in addition, 
250,000 dependents. So at present three- 
quarters of a million persons are receiv- 
ing money from the fund. 

The disturbing thing, according to the 
calculations which I received from the 
Civil Service Retirement Board, is that 
this fund will be exhausted by 1979 or 
1980. That is not a long time from now. 
That is not a happy prospect. If it is 
argued that the United States is good for 
it, that we can appropriate out of the 
Treasury, why have we made such a to- 
do, year after year, about the amount of 
money that is to be levied upon employ- 
ers and employees under the Social Se- 
curity Act? Why did this very Senate 
Chamber ring with arguments about the 
tax to be imposed in order to provide 
medicare for the senior citizens of the 
country? Why was there such a welter 
of argument about raising the tax base? 
Why does it happen in connection with 
the railroad retirement pension fund? 
If it applies there, it applies here. The 
statute is mandatory; it provides that 
this money must be taken. So the Gov- 
ernment has taken billions of dollars out 
of employees’ paychecks, but has re- 
placed them with only token amounts 
every year. 

The net result is what? The net re- 
sult is, in round figures, that as of now 
the Government owes that fund $40 bil- 
lion. I repeat the amount. It is not in 
the millions; it is $40 billion. It owes in- 
terest on its share. It has steadfastly 
failed to do its duty or to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility and obligation under the 
law. 

The amount suggested for the fund 
is the amount that is before the Senate 
at the present time—$1,386,800,000. 
This amount would keep the funding of 
the retirement fund current for just one 
year on an accrual basis. It is arrived 
at as follows: The Government’s normal 
cost for fiscal 1965 would be $1,078,560,- 
000. The normal contribution rate is 
the estimated level percentage of the 
salaries of new employees that is re- 
quired to be paid into the fund each 
year they will be in the service, to pay 
fully for all benefits to them and their 
survivors. The percentage is mathe- 
matically arrived at by periodical ac- 
tuarial valuations, and is currently 6.72 
percent of the basic salaries of all gov- 
ernment employees—13.22 percent is the 
total normal cost minus 6.5 percent con- 
tributed by employees. 
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Mr. President, it is really something 
for the Government to owe its own trust 
fund almost $40 billion when with im- 
punity it has been using the money of 
its employees. Years ago, the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy telephoned me. I went 
to the White House. 

He said, “We must do something about 
the retirement fund.” 

I said, “We certainly must.” 

After some discussion, he sent a couple 
of members of the Bureau of the Budget 
to see me. 

They said, “If we could add one-half 
percent a year up to a given year to the 
amount that the Government contrib- 
utes, without an extra contribution 
from the employees, we could finally 
bring this account current. It would 
take a good many years to do it.” 

A bill was drafted and introduced, 
and was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. Nothing 
was done with the bill. But the agency 
then began to increase the amount that 
was taken. Nevertheless, the deficit 
grows year after year, and frankly I am 
unhappy about the moral fact that the 
Government owes the fund $40 billion 
and has not done a thing about it—not 
only in a Republican administration, 
when I undertook to do it, but in other 
administrations, as well. 

I cannot be satisfied to have a Budget 
Director, even in my own administration, 
call me, as one of the leadership hier- 
archy, and say to me, “You are kicking 
over the President’s playhouse; you are 
kicking over his budget.” It is fish or 
fowl, and the same rule must be applied 
alike to all of them. That is why this 
amendment is before the Senate today. 

I want this record to be made. I know 
of no other way to make it. I cannot 
offer any other amount, in good con- 
science, unless it be sufficient, in addi- 
tion, to what the agencies have taken out 
of the paychecks of the employees, to 
make the fund completely current for 
1 year. 

It is said that something else will have 
to be done. Certainly something will 
have to be done. To begin with, there 
will have to be legislation. But how 
do we start the buggy back up the hill 
unless we first stop it from going down- 
hill, turn it around, and then go back 
up? This is the turn-around for the 
buggy. I am afraid that in the Senate, 
as well as in the other branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature, we have merely 
blinked; we have closed our eyes to 
the situation and have done nothing 
more. I find no comfort in the fact that 
there is a great big Treasury on which 
we can always draw. If that is the case, 
and if it is desired to operate on a gen- 
eral revenue basis and to appropriate 
year by year for whatever the fund re- 
quires, let us throw the social security 
program overboard, so far as financing is 
concerned, and let it be financed in the 
same way. Let us forget about the rail- 
road retirement system; let us finance 
it out of the general fund. If there are 
other trust funds of a like category, 
let us forget them and put them on the 
basis of appropriations, year by year. 
Let us not make a fraud of these funds. 
We would not countenance such a pro- 
cedure on the part of a single private 
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enterprise, a single casualty company, a 
single insurance company in the United 
States. 

If they can be indicted under the laws 
we pass, why do we not live up to the 
law that was enacted 45 years ago and 
made mandatory? 

I am confident that the three-quarter 
million beneficiaries of the fund are con- 
cerned. The 2.4 million persons on the 
Federal rolls are concerned. If I have 
to go further, I suppose there are 200 
former Members of the Senate and 
House, who are now retired from those 
bodies, whose money is in the fund. My 
money is in the fund. I receive my pay 
check every month, but 7½ percent has 
been taken out of it. I am a little selfish, 
because if any insurance company of- 
ficials dealt with my money in that fash- 
ion, I would have them “in the can” in 
a hurry. I would see to it that my pol- 
icy was canceled and that whatever sur- 
render value it had would be returned to 
me in cash. Iam that selfish. Iam that 
selfish for the people who render good 
service to this country, who have done 
so for the last 45 years, and whose money 
has been taken for governmental pur- 
poses. 

If we have any doubt about it, all we 
have to do is to look at the statement 
of the bond—the particular issues in 
which the money has been invested. 

I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator called attention to the fact 
that if the fund were not set up, it would 
have to be paid out of current revenue. I 
invite the attention of the Senator, as 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, to the fact that the Defense 
Department has no retirement fund, but 
it is setting aside, out of current revenue, 
$1,529 million for the fiscal year 1966. 
In other words, when we appropriate 
$49 billion or $50 billion, $1.5 million 
of that amount is in payment for services 
from which payment we are receiving no 
present benefits. 

That would amount to over $2 billion 
annually within 5 years. That would 
mean that we would be spending money 
for payment for services from which we 
are receiving no present benefit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to hear this subject discussed 
today. I believe that it is of great im- 
portance. Yet I am grieved to under- 
stand the disastrous state of the various 
retirement funds, from which funds re- 
tired persons are to be paid in the future. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Illinois have mentioned 
different funds. I merely repeat what 
I have said in the past about the Foreign 
Service fund. 

This fund would cover only the em- 
ployees in the Foreign Service. Since 
its establishment, 15 liberalizations of 
various types have been made. Retire- 
ment pay was increased. The age of 
retirement was reduced. New benefi- 
ciaries were brought in by way of chil- 
dren and widows. I am not complaining 
about that. However, with 15 liberali- 
zations, the fund now is in a position in 
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which the U.S. Government owes $284 
million to the fund, If that $284 million 
were not paid, the fund, in its present 
state, would require a contribution of 30 
percent of each Foreign Service em- 
ployee’s annual salary in order to keep 
the fund actuarially sound. 

It is self-evident that we could not ask 
a worker to put in 15 percent of his sal- 
ary. That would become too big a drain. 
However, if the employee is not to pay 
it, the taxpayer must pay it. 

A proposal is now under discussion to 
the effect that this 30 percent could be 
made up by the Foreign Service employee 
paying 5 percent and the taxpayer pay- 
ing 25 percent. Therefore, if a Foreign 
Service employee were earning $20,000 
a year, the taxpayer would have to pay 
$5,000 a year to keep that fund sound. 

Mr. President, it is fine to discuss mak- 
ing contributions to the fund and solving 
the problem in that way. However, that 
would never solve the problem unless, 
when proposals were made for liberali- 
zation, there were a realistic approach 
to the problem and a consideration of 
80 can consistently and logically be 

one. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We must go 
back and compensate for what has been 
done in the way of salary increase to 
the men who were on the payroll prior 
to 1958, to accomplish what the Senator 
wants to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point that I am 
trying to make is that every now and 
then the subject is brought up that $40 
billion is owed by the U.S. Government 
to this fund which belongs to the 
workers. That $40 billion is not included 
in the national debt. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, every 
now and then we become alarmed about 
it. However, we forget the alarm com- 
pletely when fantastic proposals are 
made on the floor concerning liberalized 
payments, liberalized rights to retire, 
and the inclusion of other beneficiaries. 

I am not so certain that, in the end, 
everyone will be paid. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is rather confident that 
we shall meet these obligations. How- 
ever, if the obligations continue to in- 
crease, at a rate of interest of perhaps 4 
percent, that would be $1.4 billion inter- 
est alone each year, and another $1.3 
billion to meet the annual contributions. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for the position he has taken. I reem- 
phasize that even if we were to pay $40 
billion into the fund today, unless we 
approached this problem of acting on 
increases in payments and liberalized 
retirement rights in a realistic manner in 
the future, we would constantly be in hot 
water. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois and the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio. In that 
connection, would it not also be a con- 
structive step for Congress to adopt a 
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policy that each time a liberalization of 
the retirement fund is planned, we insist 
that there be included with that plan- 
ning a section which would finance the 
plan? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be a very 
constructive step. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If we 
intend to increase the benefits, we would 
tell the employees and the Government 
what it would cost, and the necessary tax 
or increased contributions that would be 
required to pay for it. As the Senator 
from Ohio pointed out, far too often we 
have been taking the easy and somewhat 
popular method of merely increasing the 
benefits and postponing the day of 
reckoning. However, the day of reckon- 
ing is about to catch up with Congress. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Definitely so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I won- 
der if the Senator would yield further so 
that I may ask for the yeas and nays on 
the particular amendment at this time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall yield, but first 
I must confess that a leader should know 
the rules of the Senate. The leader 
knows that the amendment is subject to 
a point of order. The leader knows that 
my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] will make 
the point of order. The only way to put 
the Senate on record would be on an 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It could 
be that the Senator in charge of the 
bill, after listening to some of the debate, 
which has been rather persuasive, might 
have a change of heart and not make a 
point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator does feel that way 
in his heart. However, I am not sure 
that he can follow his heart under all 
circumstances here. Perhaps he would 
be willing at this point to explain his 
position. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Pity my heart. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Washington whether 
he now proposes to make a point of order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON Mr. President, the 
committee has instructed me to make a 
point of order. This course of action is 
consistent with the action taken by com- 
mittees over the years. I remember 
some time ago that I proposed what the 
Senator is now proposing. The Republi- 
cans made a point of order . 

It is a little like a dog chasing its tail 
around. I do not mind the discussion. 
I have listened to it for many years. 
However, I believe that we are doing it 
at the wrong time and place. 

I believe we ought to have some legis- 
lation to solve this problem, because the 
way the Senator suggests is a little like 
a dog chasing his tail. Someone said it 
was only bookkeeping. I remember the 
argument was made back in 1953, when 
@ report was made, when everybody 
came to me, as they are doing now to the 
Senator, and said, “This is only book- 
keeping.” But if $1.3 billion is added to 
this year’s budget, it will be added to the 
deficit. In order to make up for the 
deficit, bonds must be sold. So the Sen- 
ator would be taking it out of one pocket 
5585 9 it in the other pocket to buy 

nds. 
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I have often thought that some of 
these funds should be set out as we set 
out the Federal deposit home loan insur- 
ance fund, in the hands of a quasi- 
Government agency, which would make 
it actuarily sound and separate and 
distinct. 

I do not like to do this, but I am re- 
minded of a veto by President Eisen- 
hower on the same item when we placed 
it in conference. The more I read the 
veto message, the sounder it becomes. 
It did not seem sound to me at the time, 
but now, in the year 1965, it seems very 
sound. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My only answer is 
that when there was a Republican Presi- 
dent in the White House and a Republi- 
can Director of the Budget, and they 
tried to talk me out of it, their logic fell 
to the floor. I said, “This is an immoral 
business. If you set those standards for 
private business we would say, ‘If that is 
the way you operate your research, we 
will send you to jail.’ ” 

We would send the insurance people to 
jail if they played hokey-pokey with the 
money in that way. That is what we 
are doing. There will not be any dodg- 
ing of the issue. 

The Senator may say that this is going 
around in a circle, or it is like a dog 
chasing its tail. But that is not so when 
a moral issue is involved. It is not only 
a moral issue, but a legal issue which is 
involved, because there is the act, which 
provides that there shall be taken out of 
the paychecks that much money. We 
have not been doing it and have not kept 
up our responsibility and played square. 

If certain persons do not want to shut 
this money out of the economic blood- 
stream—as those of us on the Finance 
Committee so well heard for weeks when 
we were preparing the medicare bill, 
which is a concern downtown—always, 
always we can say that the funds are 
actuarially sound. There are special 
boards of actuaries that look at the fund. 
I have letters. I have tables. There 
can no question as to whether money 
should be provided to place in the fund. 
I called it a lot of hocus-pocus. Some- 
times when statements as to the finan- 
cial situation confronting the country 
are made, and there are not included un- 
funded liabilities, it is something that 
should be done. One could be hauled to 
jail and charged with engaging in a con- 
fidence game if he did not do it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Illinois has had much to say about this 
practice, and he has used some un- 
pleasant terms. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator denied 
that the statement was correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not deny the 
Senator’s premise that this is correct, 
because I included the item in conference 
some years ago. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And it was vetoed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But we should 
either provide a separate, quasi-Govern- 
ment agency and operate it on the side, 
so we can take a look at the item sepa- 
rately, or take it out of the General 
Treasury funds. 

It is not going to cost the taxpayers 
a cent to do it, because all we would do 
would be to give to the Treasury a short- 
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age of $1,300 million. The Treasury 
would issue bonds and put the money 
back in. This is what would happen on 
this item. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When that amount is 
added to the public debt at any time, 
who buys the public debt? The people 
who buy insurance premiums, the people 
who have deposits in the bank. Go home 
and look at the statements the Senator 
has from his bank. Liabilities and assets 
will be set out. The first item in the 
asset column will be cash. What is the 
second item? Government bonds. Those 
bonds are being bought by the people. 
What are they buying? They are buy- 
ing the debt of the country. When we 
invest money in Government bonds, we 
are only monetizing the Government’s 
debt. There is a great deal of hocus 
pocus connected with this operation. 
Perhaps it is well that the people do not 
understand it, because if they did, they 
would rise in their wrath. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, There are two ver- 
sions. I have one version; the Senator 
has another version. I asked Mr. Macy 
a question on this matter. This state- 
ment will be interesting. 

I asked Mr. Macy: 


Let me ask you a naive question. 


I do not profess to have the great 
knowledge that some of my fellow Sena- 
tors have about our economy, because 
the Government would have to go broke 
before the people would not be paid. 
This was the argument used by every 
President since the time I have known 
about it. 

I asked Mr. Macy this question: 

Let me ask you a naive question. Suppos- 
ing that we appropriated right now to this 
fund of $39 billion and brought it right up 


to date. What would you do with the $39 
billion? 


Mr. Macy replied: 


Under the law, the $39 billion would have 
to be invested in Treasury issues. 


The Treasury would add that to the 
debt. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I never advocated 
that $39 billion be added. I said let us 
get a start. Let us turn the buggy 
around. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator would 
not change the debt at all. The Sena- 
tor would not change the obligation. I 
think the way to do it is to bring the 
matter out so people can take a look at it. 
We can appropriate the $40 billion right 
now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not want to ap- 
propriate $40 billion right now. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Why not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to put a burr 
under the Senator’s saddle. I want the 
committee, which has a 2-to-1 majority 
on his side, to start legislating. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator 
means a collective saddle, I assume. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to increase the 
program by a half percent a year until 
it gets up to 17% percent, which will be 
in 1986, and let it carry itself. Nothing 
has been done. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Washington had an interest in it, and 
that proposal was vetoed. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. What has happened 
in other years? Where is the legislation 
to do this? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know, but 
I am not responsible for the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Senator’s 
party is in charge. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The party of the 
Senator from Illinois was in charge when 
it was done before. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Show me when we 
were in charge. How far back? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It takes a little 
doing to remember that far back. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Surely, it does. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But the Senator’s 
party was in charge downtown. This 
item would have been in the bill, but in 
1959 Mr. Eisenhower said there is no 
sound justification whatever for adding 
unnecessarily to a deficit which may 
reach $12 billion this fiscal year. 

That was when the Senator’s party 
was in charge and there was a $12 billion 
deficit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How long ago? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty-nine. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON 
read): 

If this appropriation had been required 
to meet a current obligation of the Govern- 
ment, I would have requested it. However, 
$8 billion is now on hand in the fund. Re- 
ceipts of the fund will exceed outgo during 
the current year and for years to come. As 
provided by the civil-service retirement law, 
the departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment this year will make direct pay- 
ments of $645 million to the fund. This 
amount, matched by employee contributions, 
plus interest collected on the fund's bal- 
ance, will provide total receipts of over $1.5 
billion to the fund in 1959. On the other 
hand, payments of claims and refunds this 
year will total less than $800 million. 

It is true that this favorable balance in 
the fund will not continue indefinitely. 


That is why I agree with the Senator 
that we should be doing something about 
it. 

(Continuing to read:) 

However, while there may be compelling 
reasons for full funding of private pension 
plans to insure employees that they will re- 
ceive earned benefits even though the em- 
ployer goes out of business, no such eventu- 
ality faces the employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The Retirement Act promises to 
make certain payments under specified con- 
ditions and, regardless of the size of the 
balance in the retirement fund at any par- 
ticular time, these benefits will be paid be- 
cause the promise to do so is backed by the 
Government, To assume otherwise is to call 
into question the full faith and credit of 
the U.S. Government. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me remind my 
friend from Washington—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam reading what 
former President Eisenhower said on 
August 4, 1958. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but let me ask 
my friend from Washington, Did we 
have a Republican or a Democratic Con- 
gress? I served under the Senator from 
Washington on that committee. 

i MAGNUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Washington was its chairman. 


(continuing to 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. And I put the item 
in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We did. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We did. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not make any 
exceptions. When there was a Repub- 
lican budget during the administration 
of a Republican President, I said that 
this was a moral responsibility. The re- 
sponsibility is here and we passed the 
act. The act of 1920 provides that we 
shall take it out of their pay each week, 
and we have done so. We should con- 
tribute an equal amount, and we have 
not done so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that the 
record should show—and I am sure that 
the Senator from Illinois would wish the 
record to be clear—that only in 1956 
did we start matching employees’ con- 
tributions with annual appropriations 
out of the payroll. Prior to that time, it 
was somewhat irregular—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was irregular be- 
cause Congress made it irregular and did 
not rise to its responsibilities. It is still 
not rising to its responsibilities. The 
760,000 beneficaries are now concerned. 
If I were on the payroll downtown, I 
would be concerned. If I were on the 
payroll up here, I would be concerned. 
I am concerned. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is al- 
ready on the payroll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I am; and I dis- 
like looking at my paycheck to see 71 
percent taken out of it, and then go 
downtown and discover that the fund is 
$40 billion in the hole. 

What a way to run a railroad. We 
had better do something about it. 

On an unfunded debt, we scatter the 
figures abroad, and they do not make 
sense because they do not tell the truth 
to the people. 

There has been much talk about get- 
ting the story to the people. All right. 
I am willing. We have an opportunity 
to do so, but a technicality, rightly im- 
posed under the rules—and I know the 
rules of this body fairly well—will make 
it impossible to keep the “buggy” from 
continuing to go downhill, and the deficit 
will pile up. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to be fair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Colorado and I, and other members of 
the subcommittee, would join any other 
Senator in suggesting that the proper 
committee—which is legislative—should 
proceed in this matter. We have done 
so in the past. 

I asked Mr. Macy how many reports 
we had on this matter. He replied that 
he did not know how many. I stated 
that there had been plenty, and he re- 
plied that at least there was one a year, 
the Kaplan committee, which is a re- 
port in depth. We had bills in. I would 
be glad to join with the Senator to see 
if we could not do that. The more I think 
of it—and I have been involved in this 
subject for a long time—we should have 
a contract relative to the whole thing, 
but this way, it is somewhat like appro- 
priating money which would close the 
deficit, which would cause the Treasury 
to issue bonds so that the money would 
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go over here, and then it would go back 
over there, and we would be back where 
we started. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The difference 
is that they would then be on a statutory 
debt. A good deal of the debt was. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Today, as I pointed 
out, I believe that we know that. I re- 
member that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said to me one time, when we 
eee proposing it, that it was bookkeep- 

g— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not say 
that. I said that today I was blowing 
hot and I was blowing cold on it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have said so my- 
self. I am saying that today. This is 
the position we are in. Everyone knows 
that it has been going on and on. There 
have been many reports made, articles 
written, students of finance and students 
of government under every administra- 
tion looking into it, as well as every Civil 
Service Commission Chairman. At one 
time, I thought that if we appropriated 
the interest every year, the interest 
would be the amount of the bonds. 
Therefore, the way it is now, if the 
Treasury issues 3% percent bonds, be- 
cause it has to do so—it has the deficit— 
it will cost 344 percent; and I believe 
that we should appropriate that money 
year by year. 

I would welcome a proposal to stick 
to one-half of 1 percent, or 1 percent; 
and finally, by 1974 I believe we would 
probably be able to catch up. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Merely appropriat- 
ing for the interest would be like throw- 
ing out a 10-foot rope to a man drown- 
ing 20 feet from shore. It does not solve 
the problem. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That was proved 
in the Kaplan report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wished the issue to 
be raised, and it will continue to be 
raised. If I owe a grocer $100 I do not 
need a senatorial commission to come 
in and take a look to see whether I 
owe $100 or not, if it is a bona fide 
debt. I do not need a commission to 
come in here now and tell us what we 
owe. The figures are as clear as crystal. 
They are in the Senator’s own records. 

The Senator has Mr. Ruddock on the 
Civil Service Retirement Board. The 
Senator has Mr. Macy. There are many 
who know all about this situation. All 
the opinions, all of the statements, all of 
the data are in the hearings. We do not 
need any more information. But let me 
say to my friend the Senator from 
Washington that 68 Senators sit on his 
side of the aisle, whereas we have only 
32 Senators. I have to come like a sup- 
plicant, hat in hand, almost on my knees, 
to get the job done, because it involves 
a moral and legal obligation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to sug- 
gest for the R rcon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have finished. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am sure that no 
one knows better than the Senator from 
Illinois how difficult it would be to control 
68 Senators on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Washington is a master at doing that. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether 1990 is the 
year used in the testimony? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is 1990. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They begin to 
cut into the fund in 1974. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The fund will be $99 
million by 1989. I know the figures. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Here is what Mr. 
Macy said regarding the proposal: 

Mr. Macy. Yes. The proposal that we have 
advanced in the last Congress was to build up 
the Government's contribution by approxi- 
mately one-half a percent of payroll, each 
year, over an extended period of time, in order 
to keep the fund at a level to meet its obliga- 
tions in payment into the future. 

Senator Macnuson. Is it meeting them 
now? 

Mr. Macy. It is meeting them now. 


This is speaking of 1990. 

It would mean, he said, that in 1990, 
if we do not work out something in this 
way we would have to start to appro- 
priate $3,600 million. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Three billion six 
hundred million dollars. Something else 
adds to the situation. The Government 
keeps books, but not as an insurance 
company or a corporation does. When 
we come to the end of June, if someone 
were to look in the till to see what had 
been put in all the year and what had 
been taken out, he would find a deficit. 
We do not list all the capital assets or 
the worth of the Government or the faith 
of the Government or the integrity of 
the Government or the sound basis of our 
form of government. All those things 
would be added in any normal report of 
any business enterprise. 

Our Government is very sound. Its 
fiscal policies may be challenged by the 
political parties. That is good. How- 
ever, fundamentally, it has been very 
sound, sounder than most governments 
in the world. It tends to be sound. We 
have some knotty problems because we 
have retirement theories that we apply to 
everyone, including ourselves. However, 
we will not go broke, in my opinion. We 
will not go broke in 1990. It seems to me 
that what the Senator from Illinois is 
suggesting, and which I have suggested 
many times, is that we might proceed to 
have a little more orderly fiscal processes 
in leading up to the question of retire- 
ment funds. I agree with the Senator on 
that point. 

The committee has asked me to make 
à point of order because this is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only one thing 
to add. I do not need a seeing-eye dog 
to identify a moral issue. This is not 
only legal under the statute, but it is 
moral as well. I want the case to be 
made. I want the people to know exactly 
what the Government has done with a 
trust fund on which it gave its word as 
to what it would do. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words on this subject as 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee. I have the highest respect 
for the position of the chairman of the 
subcommittee. Inasmuch as I presented 
the amendment in committee, exactly in 
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the form in which the Senator from 
Illinois has done here today, I believe I 
have an obligation to state my own posi- 
tion on this subject. 

I personally feel that when Congress 
passes various insurance acts, which 
establish a fund, we should have the 
same sense of trust with respect to those 
funds that an insurance company or 
bank or any other institution should 
have. We have not so regarded it. 

Last week we had before us a bill 
called medicare. One of my chief ob- 
jections to the bill was the fact that we 
were doing again what we had done be- 
fore, taking $321 billion in the social 
security fund, which would be in balance 
in 1980, according to Mr. Myers, the 
actuary. 

I have just had handed to me a re- 
port of the Comptroller General of the 
United States on the various insurance 
funds which the Government handles. 
In this fiscal year on the 89 programs 
reported upon, the 7-year total of the 
obligation of the United States is $224,- 
380 million. 

Today we are talking about one fund, 
the civil service retirement fund. If this 
does not make anyone a little excited, 
he ought to be excited about it, because 
as of June 30, 1964, the amount that the 
Government owed the fund was nearly 
$37.4 billion. At the end of June of this 
year the exact amount was $39.9 billion, 
or almost $40 billion. As a result of the 
failure to contribute these sums, we owe 
this money. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois in what 
he has said. I am casting no aspersions 
today on anyone for what has been done 
in the past. I have always tried to vote 
to keep these funds solvent. I agree with 
the Senator from Illinois that we have 
a right to expect of the Federal Govern- 
ment the same integrity, the same sense 
of responsibility that we expect of a cor- 
poration, an insurance company, a bank, 
a savings and loan company, or any 
other company. I know that for prac- 
tical reasons the imposition of the terms 
of the amendment, if the point of order 
were not agreed to, would cause great 
embarrassment to the majority party. 
This is understandable. They do not 
want their budget built up. They do not 
want the indebtedness built up. How- 
ever, there will be a long cold day of 
reckoning, and that day of reckoning 
will come in 1989 or 1990, if the actuarial 
experience remains the same. Our suc- 
cessors will be faced with the cold re- 
sponsibility of picking up $3.6 billion an- 
nually to sustain this fund, not $1.3 bil- 
3 which is what the amendment asks 

or. 

What shall we do? The Senator from 
Illinois says, “I do not need a seeing-eye 
dog to tell me what is right and what is 
wrong.“ I have discussed this subject at 
home many times with my people, and I 
say frankly that what the Government 
of this country has done over a period 
of years—both parties—is immoral and 
wrong. We delude our civil service 
workers into believing that 64 percent 
is taken out of their salaries each year 
and that the Government is contributing 
64% percent, except that congressional 
people pay in 7% percent. 
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In 1956, when the Railroad Retirement 
Act was being considered by the Senate 
and I was a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I spent a 
good many weeks trying to develop a 
sound actuarial policy for the retirement 
system of the railroads. I was under all 
sorts of pressure from the hierarchy of 
the railroad unions to grant increased 
benefits to the railroad employees. I 
took the position then that we would put 
them in when we made the fund sound. 

I remember that I stood on the floor 
over here, and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] stood on the floor where he 
now occupies his seat, and we finally 
worked out on the floor a basis whereby 
that fund would be made actuarially 
sound. I do not know what has hap- 
pened to it since. However, I personally 
consider that this was one of the greatest 
contributions I could make. I feel that 
to make this fund sound would be one of 
the greatest contributions I could make. 
We cannot do it with one chunk of 
money. Everyone knows that. 

There is another reason why we should 
do something about it. The debt limit 
of the country is now $328 billion. If we 
put this money in, of course it will in- 
crease the indebtedness of the United 
States by that much. Is it not plain im- 
moral, and are we not being dishonest, 
when we do not provide the funds to 
make these funds actuarially capable of 
doing the job they are supposed to be 
doing? 

I offered the amendment in commit- 
tee. It was defeated by a voice vote. It 
would have done what the Senator from 
Ilinois, the great minority leader, is try- 
ing to do today. 

For this reason I must support the 
amendment. I do so not only because 
I wish to support the minority leader— 
and I greatly respect the chairman of my 
committee with whom I worked for 6 
years now—but I support it because I 
think it is the only moral thing we can 
do. 

A day of reckoning will come which 
will be beyond the service of most men 
in the Senate today. But when that day 
of reckoning comes, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must make up all of the money 
in one fell swoop to make the 1989 funds 
sound and secure, the impact in this 
country will be so great that I would not 
attempt to predict what the impact will 
be upon the financial stability of this 
country. 

The Government’s obligation is clear. 
Legislative enactments have established 
a program of benefits liberalized many 
times since the system was established 
in 1920. 

Employees have contributed starting 
at 2% percent; the contribution is now 
614 percent. Members of Congress have 
contributed 742 percent. 

I do not believe the average civil serv- 
ice employee has any idea or conception 
of what the Government has done so far 
in its obligation to maintain and con- 
tribute to this fund. 

I therefore join my friend from Illinois 
(Mr. DInRK SEN] and say that what he has 
said represents my point of view. 

I do not think we shall fulfill our ob- 
ligation here, painful as the process may 
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be to us—and it may be painful—unless 
we start putting back the money for this 
fund and the other funds which need to 
be contributed to in order to be made 
actuarily sound. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Illinois wished to 
make some remarks. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] for raising 
avery important issue. I remember that 
I served with the Senator on one occa- 
sion on the Committee on Labor, and we 
had to tackle the problem of the railroad 
retirement fund. At that time we were 
able to bring it into actuarial soundness. 
I heard the Senator from Washington. 
I believe that with his help we can make 
a start toward establishing the solvency 
of this fund. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Perhaps we ought 
to do what we did with the Federal de- 
posit insurance and the Federal home 
loan insurance—establish a quasi-corpo- 
ration to handle the fund. We could 
then make the fund absolutely actu- 
arially sound with the Government com- 
pletely out of it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There might be difficulty 
in setting up a separate fund or a sepa- 
rate corporation, unless we could put into 
that corporation the necessary money to 
make it sound to begin with. That is 
the real question. We have set aside a 
civil service retirement fund. It is sup- 
posed to be maintained. But we could 
not set up a new corporation and say, 
“You are a corporation, but we owe you 
$40 billion.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There again the 
funds would be out of one pocket and 
into another. They would have to buy 
Government bonds and we would have 
to appropriate money for Government 
bonds. It is that sort of business. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound some questions to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. COOPER. On the question of the 
Federal Aviation Agency’s proposed 
curtailment, of its flight service stations, 
I understand that the Agency plans in 
time, perhaps immediately, to curtail the 
facilities of over 130 flight service sta- 
tions. I know that is correct in my own 
State, because I have received communi- 
cations regarding the services provided 
at London, Bowling Green, and Paducah, 
airfields, all of which are commercial 
airfields. 
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I note that in the report of the com- 
mittee, on page 7, the following state- 
ment appears: 

Despite assurances of the FAA that no 
closure of flight service stations is contem- 
plated in the near future, many Members of 
Congress continue to receive inquiries, com- 
plaints, and protests from constituents who 
feel that loss of an FSS in their area would 
work a definite hardship on general aviation. 
The Agency is admonished to carefully study 
any proposed closing to assure that the needs 
of general aviation are fully protected. The 
committee will hold the Agency to the assur- 
ances given by the Administrator during our 
hearings, and will expect both the commit- 
tee and the Congress to be informed of the 
Agency’s plans in this matter, and of any 
cost savings expected if closures are proposed. 


I also have studied the report of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House submitted Aug- 
ust 11, 1964, upon this proposal. On 
pages 4 and 5 there is a very good state- 
ment about the services that these sta- 
tions perform. I should like to read it: 


FLIGHT SERVICE STATIONS, THE FAA, AND THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Flight service stations were established in 
the early 1930’s. They were then known as 
aeronautical communications stations. Ini- 
tially, they provided the ground-air com- 
munications link. Gradually, their func- 
tion was expanded to include a relay service, 
transmitting information and instructions 
between en route IFR aircraft and traffic 
controllers. This latter function has now 
been supplemented—as to IFR operations— 
by pilot-controller communications through 
air-route traffic control centers. But the 
flight service stations continue to provide 
the basic en route services for VFR aircraft. 

These basic services, as described by the 
Administrator, include air-ground communi- 
cations, weather communications, monitor- 
ing facilities, pilot briefing, military flight 
service, handling flight plans, direction find- 
ing, and flight assists. The mere listing of 
the basic functions by the Administrator in- 
dicates the importance, to the several seg- 
ments of aviation, of the service provided by 
the flight service stations. Mr. Halaby, and 
numerous other witnesses, also pointed out 
that beyond the basic en route functions the 
personnel at flight service stations have ex- 
panded their activities into what may be de- 
scribed as a variety of terminal services. 

These ground, or terminal services, include 
weather observations, airport advisories, face- 
to-face briefings and the monitoring of navi- 
gational aids. It is in this “terminal” sery- 
ice area that the crux of the flight service 
stations controversy is contained. Mr. Hal- 
aby was asked if the airport terminal services 
provided by the FAA to private pilots and 
general aviation is a “necessary service.” He 
replied that it is a “very desirable service 
and should be performed by someone at the 
lower traffic airports and by the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency at those airports where a suf- 
ficient amount of traffic is generated to 
justify the use of Federal money and Federal 
manpower.” 

The Administrator’s expressed goal is to 
achieve economies without reducing the total 
volume of services provided, and without 
compromising air safety. His aim is praise- 
worthy, and he is to be commended for his 
fervor, dedication and, in indeed, courage, 
as displayed by his willingness to announce 
& program which, as announced, had to 
bring on a public outcry of no mean propor- 
tions. Unfortunately the goal of economy 
without impairment of service or encroach- 
ment upon safety cannot be achieved by ad- 
herence to the program outlined in the Feb- 
ruary 4 press release. Subsequent events 
and testimony by the Administrator have 
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proved that the “painstaking study” recited 
therein was by no means thorough enough 
to warrant a conclusive determination that 
the particular 42 flight service stations 
named in the release should be converted. 

Through continued study of the program, 
and in the light of the information devel- 
oped in the hearings, the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s present proposal, as to the future 
of its flight service stations, bears little, if 
any, relationship to the announcement of 
last February. The Administrator, in candor, 
admitted that one or more errors were made 
in the original selection, and that the Weath- 
er Bureau-FAA study, which led to the Feb- 
ruary 4 announcement was limited largely to 
weather considerations. 

On the last day of the hearing (May 27, 
1964), Mr. Halaby announced a program call- 
ing for 154 “hard core” stations, 6 combined 
station-towers, with the remaining domestic 
flight service stations slated for partial 
and/or part-time service, 

As defined by the Administrator in his pre- 
pared testimony, the “hard core” stations 
would operate around the clock, 7 days a 
week, handle all of the present en route 
navigation and communications functions 
being performed today by the full system 
(297 stations), plus the normal terminal 
services now performed at the 150 stations. 
It is recognized that the proposed “hard 
core” stations may need increased staffing, 
as well as equipment installation. How- 
ever, the latter would be a one-time expense. 


I have received letters from persons 
who are connected with the operation of 
these airports. One is from Mr. E. J. 
Paxton, Jr., president of Paducah Air- 
port Corp.; another letter is from Mr. 
Reed, of Paducah, also commenting on 
the factor of the curtailment of service 
for Paducah. It pertains not only to sta- 
tions in my own State, but also points 
up problems which are typical of those 
that would result in regard to some 137 
stations at airports throughout the coun- 
try if they were forced to operate on & 
partial or part-time basis. I should like 
to read what Mr. Reed said would be the 
result if the curtailment of the present 
flight services at Paducah is put in effect: 

(a) During 16 hours of each day there will 
be no one on duty for pilot weather briefings. 

(b) Aircraft on instrument clearances, 
whether air carrier, corporation, or private, 
will have to depend for weather, clearances, 
or general information on a remoted system 
to Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

(c) During at least 75 percent of the time 
there will be no weather observations taken 
in the Paducah area and pilots needing this 
information will have to use the Cape Gi- 
rardeau weather. 

(a) During most hours of darkness there 
will be no way to change the runway light- 
ing system. 

(e) In case of accident or other emergency 
no one would be available to render or obtain 
assistance. 

(f) Inevitably, during periods of instru- 
ment operations, inbound flights would have 
to hold for extended periods while the cape 
station handled its own traffic. 


I ask the Senator from Colorado, who 
is a member of the committee, if it is 
correct that, according to page 23 of the 
report, $724 million is recommended by 
the committee for the FAA’s appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1966? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Les; that is quite true. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator re- 
member the estimate of proposed savings 
if the curtailment of flight service sta- 
tions should be carried out? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. It was not set forth 
specifically in this year’s hearings. I do 
not remember the figure that was given 
to us last year. It is a figure that is ar- 
rived at because of the constant pressures 
of Congress to reduce the operation costs 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

I am sure the Senator from Kentucky 
has already read the hearings. He may 
recall that considerable questioning was 
done by the Senator from Colorado, not 
exactly on the same situation, but the 
same principle. It involves Akron, Aspen, 
Rifle, and various other places in Colo- 
rado, where the situation is probably 
even more extreme, in some respects, 
than the situation in Kentucky. I am 
confronted with the same problem in 
Colorado. 

We felt we could not and should not 
say to the Federal Aviation Agency, “You 
should not close this station; you should 
open this one.” We are not capable of 
forming such judgments without an en- 
gineering background. 

The committee wrote into the report 
language to require the FAA to move 
more slowly. I must say that I have re- 
ceived many letters from my State, too, 
on the same problem. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Clifford 
E. Burton, Acting Director, Air Traffic 
Service, Federal Aviation Agency, dated 
March 30, 1965, in which he makes this 
statement: 

We have estimated that these actions can 
nearly double the number of airports served 
and can save the Government nearly $3 mil- 
lion annually in operating costs. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp Mr. Burton’s letter and also the 
letter from Mr. E. J. Paxton, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Paducah Airport Corp., the 
letter from Mr. David R. Reed, of Pa- 
ducah, from which I have already 
quoted, and a small sampling of letters 
I have received from constituents in Lon- 
don and Bowling Green, Ky. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cooper: This is in response 
to a telephone inquiry from Mr. Haley on 
March 15, 1965, concerning what effect the 
Federal Aviation Agency’s (FAA's) proposed 
modernized flight service station (FSS) sys- 
tem will have in the State of Kentucky. 

As an Agency, we are dedicated not only to 
maintaining but continuously advancing the 
level of aviation safety. We believe that 
safety services to general aviation can be 
enhanced and expanded to serve additional 
locations through a better redeployment of 
our resources. This is possible without in- 
curring additional expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

In May of 1964, the Administrator outlined 
a proposal to the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics, 88th Co: „ as 
indicated in the enclosed booklet “FAA's 
Modernized Flight Service Station System.” 
By taking advantage of technological ad- 
vances, it is possible to consolidate, service 
for en route aircraft into about one-half of 
the present FSS’s. 
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By introducing two new types of low-cost 
facilities, services tailored to the needs of 
individual locations can be provided eco- 
nomically at many additional airports. Tai- 
loring the services to coincide with daytime 
busy hours when the vast majority of flights 
occur will provide the most efficient service 
and the maximum return for the tax dollar. 
We have estimated that these actions can 
nearly double the number of airports served 
and can save the Government nearly $3 
million annually in operating costs. 

Although we have confidence in the plan 
and in its benefits to both general aviation 
and the Government, we are proceeding cau- 
tiously. The test program indicated on page 
20 of the booklet is underway and will con- 
tinue through June 30, 1965. No implemen- 
tation is contemplated until these tests have 
been completed and the results evaluated. 
All interested aviation groups have been 
asked to participate in the evaluation. 

The plan is subject to revision on the basis 
of the test results; but, as now envisioned, 
facilities in Kentucky would be involved as 
follows. The Louisville FSS would be a hard- 
core station. The Lexington combined sta- 
tion/tower (CS/T) would continue without 
change. The Bowling Green, London, and 
Paducah FSS’s would be converted to flight 
service facilities (FSF’s). An FSF is described 
in the enclosed booklet under the name 
“Manicom.” Subsequent to publication of 
the booklet. the name “Manicom” was 
changed to FSF at user request. Qualified 
active general aviation airports in Kentucky 
which now have no Federal facilities would 
become eligible for establishment of an FSF 
or airport information desk (AID) as appro- 
priate. An AID is being tested now at Frank- 
furt and in interim report indicates that 
pilots are making extensive use of this fa- 
ollity. 

As indicated above, the Bowling Green, 
London, and Paducah FSS's are proposed for 
conversion to FSF's and the en route services 
at these locations would be assumed by a 
hard-core station. The FSF’s would be 
staffed with FAA flight service specialists for 
8, 12 or 16 hours a day as required by the 
activity at each individual FSF airport. Dur- 
ing these hours, the FSF will provide services 
for its local area commensurate with that 
now furnished by the FSS. When the FSF is 
closed during the inactive part of the night 
hours, aviation weather observations will be 
continued, if required, by contract with a 
local person who will be trained and certifi- 
cated as an official weather observer by the 
United States Weather Bureau. A special 
telephone line will be provided from a hard 
core-station so that pilots in the Bowling 
Green, London, and Paducah areas can call 
the hard-core station by a local telephone call 
at any time for flight plans and pilot 
briefings. 

We trust that the above together with the 
enclosed booklet adequately explain our pro- 
posed program and how it is expected to af- 
fect general aviation in Kentucky. If we can 
be of further assistance, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. CARMODY, 
(For Clifford P. Burton), 
Acting Director, 
Air Trafic Service. 


PADUCAH AIRPORT CORP., 
Paducah, Ky., October 15, 1964. 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran JOHN: Proposed plans to modernize 
the Federal Aviation Agency’s flight service 
station system were announced by Adminis- 
trator N. E. Halaby during budget testimony 
made before Senate and House subcom- 
mittees earlier this year, and released last 
August. 
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The proposed FSS plan would result in an 
estimated saving of $3 million a year and 
would reduce flight service station person- 
nel nationally by 500 to 600 people. The pres- 
ent 297 fully manned, 24-hour-a-day flight 
service stations would be reduced by 137. 
The locations where FSS's would be discon- 
tinued would thereafter be served either by 
part-time manned facilities (called Mani- 
com) or by unmanned facilities called air- 
port information desks (AIDS). 

The details released in August show that 
FAA plans to continue operating the full- 
time, manned flight service stations only at 
Louisville in Kentucky. There are now 
similar stations operating at Paducah’s 
Barkley Field, and at Bowling Green, and 
London. FAA plans to downgrade the 
service at Paducah, Bowling Green, and Lon- 
don to Manicom, which means that either 
one or two of their present three daily shifts 
of personnel would be discontinued. 

By contrast, FAA proposes to continue 
operating these full-time facilities, which 
they call hard-core, at five cities in neigh- 
boring Missouri. The Missouri cities are 
Cape Girardeau, Columbia, Kansas City, 
Springfield, and St. Louis. 

The Paducah Airport Board has already 
heard a number of protests from local busi- 
nesses and individuals who operate private- 
ly owned aircraft into and out of Barkley 
Field. This proposed downgrading in the 
local flight service station would, they say, 
greatly inconvenience transient and locally 
based aircraft using the Paducah Field, and 
the Paducah Airport Board agrees with them. 

The airport board has requested me to 
write you, asking that you investigate this 
situation with FAA. There is a possibility 
that FAA plans, at the same time it discon- 
tinues the present hard-core FSS at Paducah, 
to replace it with a full-time manned tower 
operation for control of flying activities in 
this area, Barkley Field seems to have quali- 
fied for this in the past year, by achieving 
the minimum number of aircraft operations 
(24,000 landings and takeoffs annually) re- 
quired for qualification for tower service. 

If FAA intends to install a 24-hour con- 
trol tower operation here instead of the 
present FSS, we have no objection and will 
certainly extend all the cooperation to FAA 
we can. However, if there is no firm deter- 
mination as yet to place a tower at Paducah, 
the board vigorously objects to the FAA’s 
plan to discontinue the present FSS and 
downgrade it to a Manicom operation. 

Instead, we believe FAA should maintain 
the Paducah flight service station and 
eliminate the one scheduled to be retained 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo. Paducah is served 
by two scheduled air carriers, Ozark and 
Delta, while Cape has only one; Paducah has 
twice the number of daily scheduled flights, 
and has probably four times as many aircraft 
movements yearly as does Cape Girardeau. 
Mr. Halaby testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations that it was in- 
tended the service reductions should be made 
at lower activity locations. Cape Girar- 
deau is definitely a lower activity location as 
compared with Paducah. 

We would greatly appreciate your investi- 
gation of this matter for us as soon as it is 
convenient. I am also writing Mr. FRANK A. 
STUBBLEFIELD and Mr. THRUSTON B. Morton 
about this. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
E. J. PAXTON, Jr., 
President. 


Papucan, Ky., 
May 12, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN S. COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Cooper: It is my understand- 
ing that effective July 1, 1965, the activities 
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of the Paducah Flight Service Station will 
be curtailed, personnel will be reduced from 
eight to one or two and the station will only 
be operating on an 8-hour, 6-day week basis. 

I happen to own a plane and I am famil- 
iar with the operation of the station. In 
1964, I flew over 300 hours. I never made a 
flight without first obtaining a weather brief- 
ing and filing a flight plan. The flight serv- 
ice station has been of inestimable value to 
me and I would probably not be alive today 
had I not had its assistance. 

I have made an investigation and find 
that the Paducah Flight Service Station in 
the year 1964 made 19,984 air advisories, 
6,432 pilot briefings, there were 4,519 flight 
plans filed, with 30,988 radio contacts. 
There are two airlines of service to Pa- 
ducah—Ozark and Delta. Ozark has seven 
flights and Delta three. As a matter of fact, 
the traffic at Barkley Field warrants a tower. 

In addition to the private planes, Ohio 
Valley Aviation conducts a charter service 
and my investigation reveals that they make, 
on the average of 1,200 charter trips per year. 
A number of these are made at night and 
consist of emergency air ambulance, and 
this would be impossible without a means of 
obtaining a weather briefing at the field. In 
addition to the weather briefing, the flight 
service station keeps you advised as to other 
aircraft in order to avoid collisions, 

The Paducah Airport Corp. has outlined 
certain disadvantages inherent in the pro- 
posed system, Perhaps they have already 
been transmitted to you, but I am quoting 
them herewith. 

(a) During 16 hours of each day there 
will be no one on duty for pilot weather 
briefings. 

(b) Aircraft on instrument clearances, 
whether air carrier, corporation, or private, 
will have to depend for weather, clearances or 
general information on a remoted system to 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

(c) During at least 75 percent of the time 
there will be no weather observations taken 
in the Paducah area and pilots needing this 
information will have to use the Cape Girar- 
deau weather. 

(d) During most hours of darkness there 
will be no way to change the runway light- 
ing system. 

(e) In case of accident or other emergency 
no one would be available to render or ob- 
tain assistance, 

(f) Inevitably, during periods of instru- 
ment operations, inbound flights would have 
to hold for extended periods while the cape 
station handled its own traffic. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin R. REED, 
Attorney at Law. 


OLDHAM, BURROUGHS & MILLER, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Louisville, Ky., February 22, 1965. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cooper: Please resist any ef- 
fort on the part of the Federal administra- 
tion Federal Aviation Agency to reduce the 
number of manned flight service stations. 

This issue comes up periodically, and the 
FAA has persistently attempted to reduce 
the number of these stations, in some in- 
stances replacing them with an unmanned 
remote control electronic facility. The ar- 
gument is always made that the FAA is at- 
tempting to reduce its expenditures and op- 
erate more efficiently. 

The flight service stations serve two pur- 
poses: A radio navigation function which 
can be performed just as well by the remote- 
ly controlled facility, and the furnishing of 
advice to pilots and particularly current 
weather in the area of the station, and this 
function cannot be performed by a remote- 
ly controlled facility. 
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The principal cause of fatal accidents in 
general aviation is the involving of the pilot 
in bad weather, and one of the most useful 
functions the flight service station can per- 
form is to help prevent this. 

It simply cannot be done by remotely 
controlled stations or by weather stations 
spaced as they are presently spaced today. 
In my own experience flying within the 
State of Kentucky I have twice encountered 
cloud and fog conditions within a space of 
100 miles which had not been forecast by 
the present weather observation facilities. 

There are plenty of ways for the FAA to 
save money. For example, it is not neces- 
sary for them to purchase five new Queen 
Air airplanes at $80,000 each for transport- 
ing FAA personnel around the country. It 
is not necessary for the FAA to own at least 
one of each type of major airliner for the 
purpose of instructing their supervisory per- 
sonnel who from time to time check on the 
proficiency of the airline pilots. Millions of 
dollars are spent with nothing to show for 
it on various far-out research and develop- 
ment programs such as Project Little Guy, 
which was recognized as useless from its in- 
ception by the general aviation public. 

But please do not tolerate any attempted 
reduction in the number of manned flight 
service stations. If anything, this phase 
of the FAA's activities ought to be increased 
rather than decreased. This is the true life 
saver for the general aviation flying public. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD C, OLDHAM. 


LONDON, KY., 
October 13, 1964. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CoorER: It has come to my 
attention that the present Federal Aviation 
Agency Flight Station located at the London 
Municipal Airport will be moved the first of 
the year, 

As an owner of an aircraft based at the 
London Airport I would like to tell you how 
important this facility is to pilots and air- 
craft owners. I would like for you to look 
into this at once and let me know if there 
is an that can be done to keep the sta- 
tion here in London, 

Thank you for your fine cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
GREER BROS. & YOUNG, INC. 
ELMO GREER, President. 


Crry OF BOWLING GREEN, 
Bowling Green, Ky., March 31, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır: It has been brought to my attention 
that the Federal Aviation Agency has under 
study a plan to reduce the number of manned 
flight service stations throughout the coun- 
try in a so-called economy move. It seems 
to me that with thousands of private, busi- 
ness, industrial, and commercial aircraft fly- 
ing the country’s airways every day and as 
time goes on many more thousands to be 
considered, the Federal Aviation Agency 
should be planning to increase and improve 
the flight service stations rather than talk 
about reducing these vital, safety, and much- 
needed navigational services to all who fly. 
General aviation depends on these manned 
flight service stations for flight safety for 
all who fly. 

As you know, we have had a manned full- 
time 24-hour flight service station on the 
city-county airport for about 22 years and 
it is most important that this station remain 
on our airport. 

As mayor of the city of Bowling Green, I 
want to ask your full support to block this 
plan to reduce these flight service stations 
and to use your great influence to keep our 
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manned station here at Bowling Green, and 
also to get rescheduled the new flight service 
station building previously approved for 
Bowling Green, The prime site FAA wanted 
is now ready for their use. 
Very truly yours, 
WALTER F. WEIS, 
Mayor. 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
March 11, 1965. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cooper: I am writing con- 
cerning the service provided for Bowling 
Green and Bowling Green Warren County 
Airport by the flight service station located 
at this airport. It is my understanding that 
there is a possibility that the services of this 
flight service station might be discontinued. 
As a private pilot who uses this field and 
their services, I must say that it contributes 
an indispensable safety factor to those flying 
through this area and landing at this field. 

As a member of the AOPA, I am aware of 
the efforts of the FAA to dispense with many 
flight service stations as an economy move. 
While I agree with the efforts of the Goy- 
ernment to economize, I do not feel it should 
be at the expense of the safety for those who 
are flying. This field is rather large and 
there is a large amount of activity in and 
out each day including two commercial 
flights. Many of the new industries both in 
Bowling Green and surrounding counties 
have their own craft, many of them multi- 
engine who use the facilities of the flight 
service station daily. I am sure that it plays 
no small part in the decision of an industry 
to locate in a community where adequate 
aircraft facilities are located. 

I will not prolong the discussion further 
except to say that I am sure you would agree 
with this and I hope you will lend your 
efforts to preserve the activity of the flight 
service station operated by the FAA and the 
US. Weather Bureau here in Bowling Green. 

If I can be of any help to you, please call 
on me at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
L. Jack Scott, M.D. 
COUNTY OF WARREN, 
Bowling Green, Ky., April 5, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have received information that 
the Federal Aviation Agency has a test pro- 
gram to reduce the number of manned flight 
service stations now in operation. The local 
airport has one of these stations and has 
been in operation for many years and is con- 
sidered a valuable asset to our airport. This 
station renders service to thousands of air- 
planes each year and is a life-saving device. 

I think it is unwise to reduce this service 
and I urge you to see that it is increased as 
more people are flying each day and are using 
our airport. 

As county judge, and in behalf of Warren 
fiscal court, I want to oppose this plan to 
reduce these stations. We want to keep our 
station and are again requesting the money 
to build a new flight service station for our 
airport. As you know, this was approved and 
has never been built. 

Sincerely yours, 

Basm. W. GRIFFIN, Jr., 

Warren County Judge. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to make this point to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, who is 
representing the committee and is speak- 
ing for the committee at this time: 
With a budget of some $724 million for 
all its activities, while any saving is of 
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importance, and the saving of some $3 
million is important, the proposed sav- 
ing of $3 million should be measured 
carefully by the committee and by Con- 
gress in terms of the factor of safety. 
Iam not an engineer; I know little about 
aviation. But from reading these let- 
ters and from the statements made by 
the Administrator, it is evident that 
safety factors are involved which ought 
to be taken into careful consideration. 

For example, I have been speaking 
about three commercial airports in my 
State. Not only are they served by com- 
mercial airlines but they are used by 
small planes for business, commercial, 
and professional purposes in the com- 
munities of those areas. These small 
planes fly on no specific flight schedules. 
If the Administrator's proposal should be 
put into effect, it would mean that those 
services, which are essentially safety 
services, would be furnished for only 8 
of the 24 hours. These stations give in- 
formation about the weather. When 
the question was asked, “How could local 
weather information be given?” the re- 
sponse was that a telephone call could 
be made to a station or an airport miles 
away. In this case, the proposed sta- 
tion would be at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
miles away. The Missouri station would 
attempt to describe the weather condi- 
tions in Paducah. Bowling Green would 
be served by Louisville, and London, Ky., 
probably by Lexington. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. This is something that 
has caused all of us much concern. It 
is what is called remoting. 

The station at Paducah could be used 
asanexample. It would be manned dur- 
ing the daylight hours with an operator. 
After dark, it would be “remoted.” A 
person flying would use the call numbers 
of the Paducah station and would call 
into Paducah, but the answer probably 
would come from Louisville or some other 
point that was kept open. The Senator 
has put his finger exactly on the prob- 
lem; that is, that the weather may be 
entirely different in Missouri—if we may 
use that station where the call is being 
remoted—from the weather at Paducah. 
Furthermore, the weather may have 
changed at Paducah since the last report 
had been made. 

This is why, without trying to say to 
the FAA, “You may not close this sta- 
tion,” or “You may close that station,” 
we have tried to tell them they will have 
to justify their actions; that they can- 
not allow planes to be in the air without 
adequate protection. 

This is not something that merely con- 
cerns airlines. The airliners fly at great 
heights and have excellent navigational 
facilities, and most operate with four 
engines. This problem concerns more 
the small business craft, general busi- 
ness craft, because they are not equipped 
with these facilities and must rely and 
depend on those at the airports. 

Having done some flying earlier in my 
life, I know that it is not unusual to get 
reports from two stations 60 miles away 
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and to find completely different weather 
conditions. 

The Senator from Kentucky is correct. 
I hope the language in the report will 
cover our intention. We intended to 
tell the FAA to move slowly and to justify 
changes in the stations. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Colorado has agreed that the ability to 
give weather advice is highly important. 
I noted yesterday that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] placed in the 
Record a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, in which 
the Comptroller General stated that the 
plan which had been developed was not 
thorough because it did not take into full 
consideration the problems faced by the 
Weather Bureau. In fact, the House 
report stated that if the proposed plan 
is put into effect, it would mean that the 
operations of the Weather Bureau would 
have to be completely revised. 

Again, on the question of safety, I have 
also received comments from persons 
who fly small commercial craft at air- 
ports that if no one was in attendance 
during the period of darkness or semi- 
darkness, there would be no way to check 
or make changes in the runway lighting 
system, or in case of accident or other 
emergency no one would be available to 
render or obtain assistance. 

As I said, I am not an expert on the 
subject of aviation facilities, but I have 
received so much mail on the proposal to 
curtail these flight service stations at 
London, Bowling Green, and Paducah 
and the lessening of safety standards 
that such a curtailment involves, that 
naturally I am most concerned. 

The committee proposes to appropri- 
ate some $724 million for the activities 
of the FAA, of which $51 million is ap- 
propriated for the operation and main- 
tenance of these flight service stations. 
It seems to me of questionable economy 
to so limit or curtail the safety services 
and facilities of these stations, not only 
in my State, but throughout the country. 
Here where human safety is involved, we 
are talking about a saving of $3 million 
out of a budget of some $724 million. 

When we stop to think of the growing 
use of smaller airports for business as 
well as commercial and professional pur- 
poses, and the increased volume of air 
traffic, over the past few years alone and 
the convenience of small plane trans- 
portation to the business interests of 
these communities—almost necessity in 
outlying and remote areas, it seems al- 
most unthinkable that the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency should take a course of ac- 
tion which would in any way detract 
from or limit the safety facilities or 
services of these airports. 

I know Mr. Halaby. I have the highest 
regard for him. He has resigned re- 
cently. However, I hope that the new 
Administrator will give attention to this 
problem. 

I am very much heartened by the 
statement of the committee and by the 
statement of my distinguished colleague 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT]. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, other 
Senators appeared on the same subject 
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matter and expressed the same point 
of view that has been expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
and myself. 

I have the feeling that perhaps the 
decision was viewed in advance of any- 
thing we contemplated. Words to that 
effect will be found in the RECORD. 

We mean sincerely that these people 
should go slow. If we have a naviga- 
tional system and a reporting system 
throughout the country, it must serve all 
the people. The fact that there are 
fewer planes at one place would not 
mean that the people should not receive 
the service. 

Mr. COOPER. It would not be right 
to say that merely because some of these 
flight service stations serve fewer people, 
and a lesser volume of traffic that these 
communities should be deprived of ade- 
quate service. That would be a rather 
callous attitude. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The navigational and 
other facilities are not merely for the 
use of the airlines. They are also for 
the use of the general pilot. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, before 
this far-reaching and important bill is 
passed, I would like to mention briefly 
one of the most vital construction proj- 
ects we are approving. 

That is the $21 million we are pro- 
viding for a Federal center in Dallas. 
This project first was approved by the 
General Services Administration in 1959. 
It was budgeted again this year by the 
President. But, the House Committee on 
Appropriations removed it from the bill. 

This project has run into more than 
its share of unusual circumstances. It 
has had more than its share of delays 
and setbacks. Yet none of these delays 
was caused by any doubt about the ulti- 
mate need for and value of the project to 
both Government and the taxpayers. 

I am not known in this body as a 
“spender.” And yet, I fully support this 
project. The reason is quite simple. Not 
only does the Dallas area require a new 
Federal center, but the taxpayer savings 
in current rentals, if this center is built, 
would be some $1 million each year. 

This Federal center project was au- 
thorized under the Publie Buildings Pur- 
chase Contract Act of 1954. Funds have 
been appropriated for site acquisition 
and building design. 

The project would provide increased 
court facilities and other agency space 
urgently needed in the Dallas area to 
satisfy an existing shortage of Federal 
facilities. 

Mr. President, this proposed building 
would permit consolidation in a central 
location of substantially all. nonpostal 
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agencies now housed in inadequate Gov- 
ernment-owned quarters and in diverse 
rented quarters. There would be not 
only a $1 million annual rental saving, 
but the taxpayers would benefit from in- 
ereased operational efficiency and far 
greater convenience. 

The GSA has determined that needs 
for Federal office space in this area can- 
not be satisfied by utilization of existing 
Government-owned property. It also 
has determined that suitable rental space 
is not available at a price that would be 
cheaper than the savings afforded by 
new construction. 

This project has been approved by 
GSA since 1959. In the 6 intervening 
years, the basic need for it never has 
changed. The basic worth of the Fed- 
eral center never has been disputed by 
anyone who knew the facts of the 
matter. 

This center would save taxpayers more 
than $1 million annually in current 
rental costs. The building itself would 
be amortized in the remarkably short 
time of 12 years. 

It is certain the project will someday 
be completed. But the longer the de- 
lay in funding, the higher the ultimate 
cost to the taxpayers. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
Senate committee has approved the Dal- 
las Federal center project. I am pleased 
that the full Senate is about to add its 
vote of support. I hope that the Sen- 
ate conferees can convince the House 
conferees of the wisdom of this long- 
needed project. 

Mr. President, I offer my profound 
thanks to the distinguished chairman, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and to the distinguished 
ranking minority leader, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attotr] for their 


cooperation. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it is 
with some reluctance that I insist on a 
point of order on the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair sustains the point of order made by 
the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. The Chair is informed that the 
amount in the amendment is in excess of 
the budget estimates and therefore is not 
in order, since it also does not comply 
with the other exceptions set forth in 
rule XVI. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered on 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed 
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to the bill, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on passage of the bill. 
The yea and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Harris], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PASTORE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
Rhode Island | Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] is 
absent on official business and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srmpson] is necessarily absent, and if 
present and voting would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 181 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 

Aiken Clark Hayden 
Allott Cooper Hickenlooper 
Anderson Cotton Hil 
Bartlett Curtis Holland 
Bass Dominick Hruska 
Bayh Douglas Inouye 
Bennett Eastland Jackson 
Bible Ellender Javits 
Boggs Ervin Jordan, Idaho 
Brewster Fannin Kennedy, Mass. 
Burdick ng Kennedy, N.Y. 
Byrd, W. Va. Pulbright Kuchel 
Canon Gore Lausche 
Carison Hart Long, Mo. 
Case Hartke Long, La. 


Magnuson Murphy Scott 
Mansfield Muskie Smathers 
McClellan Nelson Smith 

icGee Neuberger Stennis 
McGovern Pell Symington 
McNamara Prouty Talmadge 
Metcalf Proxmire Thurmond 
Miller Randolph Tower 
Mondale Ribicoff Tydings 
Montoya Robertson Williams, N.J 
Morse Russell, S.C. Williams, Del 
Morton Russell, Ga. Yarborough 
Mundt Saltonstall Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—2 
Dirksen Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—14 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Church McCarthy Pearson 
Dodd McIntyre Simpson 
Gruening — yd Sparkman 
Oss 


So the bill (H.R. 7997) was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore I ask for the appointment of con- 
ferees, I would be somewhat derelict in 
my duty on behalf of the subcommittee 
if I did not pay my respects to the staff 
headed by Mr. Cooper on this very com- 
plex appropriation bill, which required 
weeks of hearings and weeks of confer- 
one As usual, the staff did a very good 

ob. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and request 
a conference with the House thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MAGNU- 
son, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. YOUNG of 
North Dakota, and Mr. SALTONSTALL CON- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF EMER- 

GENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on property ac- 
quisitions of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment, for the quarter ended June 80, 1965; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 308(a) OF FEDERAL 

AVIATION ACT 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 308(a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act as it relates to the grant of exclu- 
sive rights at airports (with of creeks 
papers); to the Committee on 
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TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF MEETING OF THE FIRST CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Car- 
penters Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., invit- 
ing both Houses of Congress to assemble 
in Carpenters’ Hall on or about the 5th 
day of the 9th month of 1974, the 200th 
anniversary of the meeting of the First 
Continental Congress, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


“House RESOLUTION 196 


“Resolution of tribute for small business and 
the Small Business Administration 


“Whereas society’s economic bedrock con- 
sists of myriads of small businesses as well 
as big business corporations; together they 
form a healthy, solid network which, through 
diversity is a resilient economic complex ab- 
sorbing the stresses and strains of economic 
cycles and is vital to growth and progress; 
and 

“Whereas the many small businesses in 
Michigan are, therefore, of utmost impor- 
tance to their respective communities and 
to the State; and 

“Whereas in their service, the Federal 
agency known as the Small Business Admin- 
istration is a keystone for the progress of 
multitudes of small businessmen and busi- 
nesswomen. Established in 1953, with agency 
operations for Michigan combined with those 
for Ohio and headquarters in Cleveland, in 
1957 Michigan’s demands necessitated a 
branch for this State alone, and for years 
continued to be the only regional office in 
the United States which functioned for cli- 
ents of a single State; and 

“Whereas the Small Business Administra- 
tion for Michigan provides a reservoir of tal- 
ent and initiative; it fosters flexibility con- 
ducive to new ideas and progressive methods 
of procedure, with particular reference to 
their treatment of minority group business- 
men who heretofore found it virtually impos- 
sible to gain business loans from regular 
sources. It is dedicated to providing assist- 
ance to Michigan's small business people in 
obtaining loans and other financial aid, in 
securing government contracts and subcon- 
tracts, and offers many programs designed to 
elevate the general level of managerial 
competence and systems; it has provided 
financia] assistance to local development 
companies in their efforts to assist small 
businesses in their respective areas of sery- 
ice: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That its members by these presents, for 
themselves and for the people of the State 
of Michigan, offer tribute to the small busi- 
nesses and business people in the State and 
to the Small Business Administration which 
serves them with competent efficiency and 
dedication; and acknowledge hereby a debt 
of gratitude owed them by every citizen of 
this Nation in the total economy; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this tribute be 
presented to the Small Business Administra- 
tion of Michigan for dissemination to their 
clients and members. 

“Adopted by the house June 25, 1965. 


“JAMES DEL RIO, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 
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A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Association of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, at Miami Beach, Fla., relating to the 
extension of Federal meat inspection; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Everett, Wash., favoring self- 
government for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Alpha Omega Chapter, Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity, Inc., of Washington, D.C., signed 
by Edward A. Clement, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide home rule for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A resolution adopted at a convention of 
District Grand Lodge No. 3, B’nai B'rith, 
encompassing the States of Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
urging the Congress to help assure peace in 
the Middle East by aiding Israel and any 
other nations which have as their aim peace 
for all mankind; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the District At- 
torneys’ Association of California, favoring 
the enactment of Senate bill 1636, regard- 
ing Federal-State conflict over water rights; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted at a convention of 
District Grand Lodge No. 3, B’nai B'rith, 
encompassing the States of Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
relating to civil rights; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by C. W. Gillett, of Chicago, Ill., relating to 
wrongful behavior allegedly used by the Na- 
tional Guard, and the chartering of religious 
establishments by the States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Harrison 
County (W. Va.) Labor Federation, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Contra Costa County, Calif.; the 
Lithographers and Photoengravers Interna- 
tional Union Local 22-L, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; the United Labor Council of Lower 
Luzerne and Carbon Counties, Pa.; the Los 
Angeles Typographical Union No. 174; the 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Typographical Union; 
the Mobile (Ala.) Typographical Union No. 
27; and the Greater Hartford Labor Council, 
of Hartford, Conn., all favoring the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1781, to prohibit inter- 
state trafficking in strikebreakers; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted by the executive 
board of Local No. 101, an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
of San Francisco, Calif.; the executive board 
of Local No. 213, an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, of 
San Francisco, Calif.; the executive board of 
Local No. 8, an affiliate of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, of San 
Francisco, Calif.; and the 45th Assembly Dis- 
trict Democratic Council of Los Angeles, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the city of Chula Vista, Calif., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide a 
minimum wage law to cover farmworkers; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Association of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, at Miami Beach, Fla., favoring grants 
to States for conducting pesticide programs; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Wall, S. Dak., protesting against 
the enactment of House bills 8489 and 8490, 
relating to roadside signs and highways; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 225. An act to amend chapter 1 of 
title 38, United States Code, and incorporate 
therein specific statutory authority for the 
Presidential memorial certificate program 
(Rept. No. 431). 

By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 5242, An act to amend paragraph (10) 
of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to change the basis for determining 
whether a proposed unification or acquisition 
of control comes within the exemption pro- 
vided for by such paragraph (Rept. No. 432). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. BIBLE) : 

S. 2278. A bill to amend Public Law 874, 
81st Congress, as amended by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, in order 
to provide a minimum payment for certain 
State administrative expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MetcaLr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2279. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to require a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for the acquisition of 
a controlling interest, through the owner- 
ship of securities or in any other manner, 
of any person engaged in the transporta- 
tion of natural gas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 2280. A bill to provide for granting feed 
grain base acreage or wheat allotment to for- 
mer sugarbeet producers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself, Mr. 
BELE, Mr. Moss, and Mr. SIMPSON) : 

S. 2281. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Act of July 23, 1955 (69 Stat. 367, 368), and 
to authorize mining locations for certain 
mineral deposits; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cannon when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2282. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a program of re- 
search, study, and surveys, documentation 
and description of the natural environmental 
systems of the United States for the purpose 
of understanding and evaluating the condi- 
tion of these systems and to provide infor- 
mation to those concerned with natural re- 
sources management, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Netson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2283. A bill to provide that Columbus 
Day shall be a national holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, and Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York): 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution designating 
July 25 of each year as “Puerto Rican Day 
in the United States of America“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 874, 
81ST CONGRESS, TO PROVIDE A 
MINIMUM PAYMENT FOR CER- 
TAIN STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EX- 
PENSES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Mon- 
tana is fortunate in having one of the 
most alert, intelligent, and foresighted 
chief State school officers in the Nation. 
Miss Harriet Miller, superintendent of 
public instruction, has been doing a 
phenomenal job in coordinating the work 
of Montana’s 900 school districts. She 
and her staff keep the statehouse lights 
burning far into the night many times 
when the need arises. 

It was she alone who brought to our 
attention a little-noticed provision in the 
Secondary and Elementary Act of 1965 
which would have cost 22 States with 
American Indian populations millions of 
dollars in allotments under the act. Two 
months ago she pointed out to me that 
the provision would make Indian chil- 
dren of low-income families ineligible un- 
der the act. She notified us just in time 
for Congress to correct the unintended 
result. Thanks to the work of the staff 
of the Education Subcommittee and 
others, the provision was eliminated in 
H.R. 5874. 

Miss Miller and other chief State school 
officers now have gone further into the 
new Education Act as it would affect 
their departments and States. This has 
been made possible by the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers which are doing a master- 
ful job in coordinating implementation 
of the act. There has been much com- 
munication between the State officials 
and the Department. There has been 
mutual give and take in the spirit of co- 
operation. Much of the implementation 
is going along smoothly and most of the 
rough spots are being ironed out. 

However, there is one deficiency in 
the act which cannot be corrected ad- 
ministratively. Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 207 of Public Law 874, as amended 
by the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, authorized the Com- 
missioner of Education to pay to each 
State up to 1 percent of the total of the 
amount of basic grants paid under title I. 

On the surface, this system of provid- 
ing administrative costs is equitable. 
However, if we consider the nature of 
administrative costs, the various sizes of 
the several States and the amounts al- 
lotted each State, we find that 1 percent 
of the title I allotment is not enough for 
some States. 

Montana’s estimated Federal pay- 
ments under title I, for instance, is 
$3,750,273. This qualifies Montana for 
$37,502 to administer the act in the 
State’s 900 school districts. As Miss 
Miller points out, most of the districts 
are rural and do not have stenographic 
help. The State Office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, therefore, must 
do most of this and other types of work. 
There are countless other aspects of ad- 
ministrative detail which will be neces- 
sary under the Elementary and Sec- 
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ondary Education Act if the Commis- 
sioner of Education is to have enough 
factual information to report to Con- 
gress next session. 

Montana is not the only State which 
would suffer from this provision. 
Nevada, for instance, would qualify for 
only $6,581; Alaska, $14,309, and Wy- 
oming, $14,709. 

In sum, the initial costs of admin- 
istering the new act in each State edu- 
cation department will not be in pro- 
portion to the number of children eligi- 
ble under the act. 

For this reason, I am introducing an 
amendment to the act which would 
establish a modest $75,000 minimum for 
State education department administra- 
tion of the act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2278) to amend Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended by 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, in order to provide a 
minimum payment for certain State ad- 
ministrative expenses, introduced by Mr. 
MetcaLtF (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 207 of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts equal to the 
amounts expended by it for the proper and 
efficient performance of its duties under this 
title (including technical assistance for the 
measurements and evaluations required by 
section 205(a)(5)), except that the total 
of such payments in any fiscal year shall not 
exceed (1) one per centum of the total of the 
amount of the basic grants paid under this 
title for that year to the local educational 
agencies of the State, or (2) $75,000, which- 
ever is the greater.” 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO CERTIFICATES OF 
CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to require a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for the acquisi- 
tion of a controlling interest, through 
the ownership of securities or in any 
other manner, of any person engaged in 
the transportation of natural gas, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from the Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2279) to amend the Natu- 
ral Gas Act to require a certificate of 
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public convenience and necessity for the 
acquisition of a controlling interest, 
through the ownership of securities or 
in any other manner, of any person en- 
gaged in the transportation of natural 
gas, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Macanuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1965. 
Re draft bill to amend sections 7 and 20 of 
the Natural Gas Act. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith for consideration by the appropri- 
ate committee 20 copies of a draft bill to 
amend sections 7 and 20 of the Natural Gas 
Act. The proposed amendment would re- 
quire the Commission to approve and certifi- 
cate the acquisition of stock control of an 
interstate natural gas pipeline company and 
would also provide that Commission approval 
of the acquisition of a pipeline company’s 
stock or assets would exempt the acquisition 
from the antitrust laws insofar as the trans- 
action involves facilities and activities over 
which the Commission exercises jurisdiction. 

The draft bill proposed by the Commis- 
sion has two objectives. First, it would 
correct a deficiency in the provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act pertaining to Commission 
authority to approve acquisitions of facilities 
subject to its jurisdiction. Under the pres- 
ent law the Commission must pass upon asset 
acquisitions, but lacks authority to pass upon 
stock acquisitions securing control over such 
facilities. The public interest implications of 
this latter type of transaction may often be 
at least as great as those surrounding the 
outright purchase of a pipeline’s assets. As 
a result, control of the facilities and opera- 
tions of an interstate natural gas pipeline 
company can be obtained through the acqui- 
sition of its stock without Satisfying the 
statutory requirements for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. The pro- 
posed amendments would effectively prevent 
this method of evading the basic regulatory 
scheme. 

Second, the bill would eliminate the 
anomalous situation whereby a transfer of 
pipeline company assets or control in ac- 
cordance with Commission approval, is still 
subject to challenge in an antitrust suit, 
and where, under the rule enunciated in 
California v. Federal Power Commission, 369 
U.S. 482, the Commission cannot even make 
its statutory determination as to whether 
a proposed acquisition of pipeline facilities 
would be required by the present or future 
public convenience and necessity as long as 
an antitrust action directed against the ac- 
quisition is pending in the courts. The 
comprehensive regulatory controls over rates 
and services of interstate natural gas pipe- 
lines embodied in the Natural Gas Act were 
intended to protect the interest of the public 
where it could not be effectively safeguarded 
by relying solely upon the forces of competi- 
tion. Maintenance of a dual system of regu- 
lation over those transactions which are 
properly the subject of Commission expertise 
is thus both time-consuming and wasteful, 
especially in view of the fact that encour- 
agement and strengthening of competition, 
to the extent compatible with the public 
interest, is one of the factors which must be 
considered by the Commission in applying 
the statutory standard of public convenience 
and necessity. 

The provisions of the draft bill exempting 
Commission-approved transactions from li- 
ability under the antitrust laws were drawn 
in full recognition both of the applicability 
of antitrust concepts to the Commission’s 
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public interest determination and the neces- 
sity for insuring that any Commission im- 
munization be limited to matter over which 
it is in a position to exercise comprehensive 
regulatory control. Thus, the bill contains 
an express requirement that the Commission 
consider any adverse effects of an acquisition 
upon competition and approve the proposal 
only if such effect be found to be insubstan- 
tial or outweighed by other public interest 
considerations. Moreover, in full recogni- 
tion of the close interrelationship between 
oil and gas production and the fact that the 
Commission has no regulatory authority 
over oil, the antitrust exemption included 
in the draft bill is applicable only to acquisi- 
tions of the facilities, assets, or stock control 
of interstate natural gas pipelines. 

In addition, the exemption is specifically 
limited “to facilities and activities over which 
the Commission has jurisdiction.” Thus, 
the exemption cannot be used to support a 
claim of immunity from antitrust actions 
brought with respect to those aspects of a 
company’s operations which are outside Com- 
mission regulation and control. Similarly, 
the exemption would not bar the Govern- 
ment from obtaining relief by divestiture in 
the event that the acquisition is held to 
violate the antitrust laws because of its im- 
pact on matters falling outside the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

The exemption in the draft bill thus would 
have the limited effect of assuring the holder 
of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity that the specific transaction au- 
thorized thereby will not itself be subject to 
attack under the antitrust laws. In so doing, 
the exemption provision would help clarify 
the boundaries between the separate regula- 
tory functions assigned to the Commission 
and to the courts, and correct the present 
situation wherein asset acquisitions are sub- 
ject to challenge in two separate forums. 

The bill also contains express provision for 
participation by the Attorney General of the 
United States and the Governors of the af- 
fected States in Commission hearings on 
such certificate cases. 

The draft bill gives the Commission the 
same type of authority over acquisitions of 
facilities or operations presently vested in 
other Federal agencies exercising rate and 
certificate jurisdiction over carriers or util- 
ities. Examples include the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (49 U.S.C.A. 5, par. 2(b), 
(11) and (13)), the Civil Aeronautics Board 
(49 U.S.C.A. 1378, 1383, 1384) , and the Federal 
Communications Commission (in the case 
of telephone and telegraph carriers subject to 
regulation under part II of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, 47 U.S. C. A. 221, 
222). The proposed amendment differs only 
in that additional safeguards have been pro- 
vided to insure that full consideration will be 
given to the anticompetitive effects of any 
acquisition before it is approved by the Com- 
mission and that any such approval does not 
impair the ability of the Department of Jus- 
tice to pursue and remedy possible anti- 
trust violations in the transactions which 
relate to matters not within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. 

The Commission believes the draft bill will 
permit improved and more effective regula- 
tion of the natural gas transportation in- 
dustry, benefiting both the public and the 
natural gas consumer while adequately pro- 
tecting the national interest in competition. 


MINING REVISION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, for my- 
self, and Senators BIBLE, Moss, and 
Srmpson, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide that certain 
varieties of sand and gravel, crushed 
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stone and other related minerals, shall be 
considered as valuable mineral deposits 
under the mining laws of the United 
States. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
clarify the intent of Congress with 
respect to one of our largest domestic 
mining industries, and protect the in- 
terests of legitimate sand and gravel 
mining operators and the Government 
agency responsible for administering the 
public lands. ~ 

In virtually every western State, legiti- 
mate operators seeking to mine and mar- 
ket special varieties of building materials 
have been thwarted by the Bureau of 
Land Management’s interpretation of 
Public Law 167, enacted in 1955. Public 
Law 167 provided that “common varieties 
of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, 
or cinders shall not be deemed a valuable 
mineral deposit within the meaning of 
the mining laws of the United States so 
as to give effective validity to any min- 
ing claim hereafter located under such 
mining laws.” 

The purpose of Public Law 167 ap- 
parently was to preclude the possibility 
of unauthorized and fraudulent locations 
by speculators who had no intention of 
developing mining operations, but were 
interested only in gaining title to sur- 
face land. This is a sound purpose, but 
the interpretation given Public Law 167 
by the Department of the Interior in re- 
cent years has been unrealistic in that 
the Department acknowledged no dif- 
ference between common and special 
varieties of building materials. The De- 
partment has held that all sand and 
gravel and similar deposits are of a 
common variety—and interpretation 
that excludes all special varieties of 
building materials from mining claims, 
and one which does not take into con- 
sideration the type of materials needed 
by the construction industry in all of our 
Western States. 

The adoption of this position ignores 
the intent of Congress at the time it 
passed Public Law 167, for had the pur- 
pose been to eliminate all varieties, the 
language would have so stated. Con- 
gress, however, specifically added the 
word “common” to indicate that only 
common varieties were excluded, leaving 
all special varieties of building materials 
subject to the mining laws. 

In 1963 the sand, gravel, and crushed 
stone industries produced 1,517 million 
tons valued at $1,810 million. These fig- 
ures should dispel any notions or inter- 
pretations that all sand and gravel de- 
posits are “common” and have no value. 
Special varieties are valuable natural re- 
sources and are essential to our economy. 
In looking to the future of this industry, 
it should be noted that the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials anticipates 
that it will be necessary to produce 42 
billion tons of special purpose sand and 
gravel within the next 30 years to meet 
construction needs. 

It has become apparent that in order 
to resolve the problems created by the 
Interior Department’s refusal to grant 
patent to sand and gravel claims, legis- 
lation must be introduced that would 
protect the rights and interests of bona 
fide operators and at the same time pro- 
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tect the Federal Government against 
fraudulent speculators who might file a 
mining claim in an attempt to secure 
public lands for subdivisions or other 
purposes totally unrelated to mining. 

Although I introduced earlier this year 
S. 261 which was designed to clarify the 
intent of Congress with respect to sand 
and gravel claims, I have, with the co- 
operation of the Interior Department, 
drafted this substitute measure which is 
more specific in protecting the United 
States against land speculation while al- 
lowing legitimate miners to patent valid 
mining locations. 

This bill would make sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, building stone, block 
pumice, limestone, and similar special 
varieties used as aggregates in the manu- 
facture of concrete or for other build- 
ing purposes subject to the operation of 
the U.S. mining laws provided that: 

First. Patent for such mining claim 
shall be issued only after payment to the 
Secretary of the Interior by the claim- 
ant, of the fair market value of the sur- 
face estate, as that value is determined 
as Sa the date of application for patent; 
an 

Second. The owner demonstrates a 
devotion of the land to the production of 
mineral materials and not for purposes 
foreign to mining. The bill provides that 
title to lands patented under this bill 
shall revert to the United States if (a) 
within 5 years of the date of patent the 
owner has not, by substantial mining op- 
erations, demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary a devotion to min- 
ing, or (b) within 25 years from the date 
of patent and prior to the removal of all 
the mineral material which may be eco- 
nomically extracted the lands are de- 
voted, without the prior consent of the 
Secretary, to any use other than mining 
or processing operations and uses rea- 
sonably incident thereto. 

An official of the Interior Department, 
in a recent letter to me, described the 
reverter concept as a “novel idea that 
would tend to assure that lands patented 
for their mineral values are used for such 
values. There has been considerable 
controversy in recent years over the use 
of patented mining claims for purposes 
foreign to mining. The reverter con- 
cept tends to meet the problem.” He 
added, however, that “economic and so- 
cial conditions sometimes change so 
rapidly that the Secretary should have 
the authority to waive the requirement 
in appropriate circumstances.” Accord- 
ingly, I have included such a provision 
in this bill. 

The measure also provides that be- 
cause of the widespread occurrence of 
sand and gravel and the other building 
materials patentable under the measure, 
no mining claim may be located until the 
land has been classified by the Secretary 
as proper for such use and disposal. 
Such classification would recite that the 
highest and best use of the land is for 
mineral development. This concept is 
implicit in the Multiple Use Act of Sep- 
tember 19, 1964—Public Law 88-607. 

Also included is a grandfather clause 
which allows the owner of any unpat- 
ented mining claim, located prior to the 
effective date of this bill, to elect to make 
his claim subject to the provisions of this 
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bill. A final provision is that the land 
may not be developed for mining pur- 
poses if such purposes are inconsistent 
with local zoning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the desk 10 days 
for additional cosponsors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
fered; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2281) to amend section 3 
of the act of July 23, 1955 (69 Stat. 367, 
368), and to authorize mining locations 
for certain mineral deposits, introduced 
by Mr. Cannon (for himself and other 
Senators) , was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of July 23. 1955 (69 Stat. 367), as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 601-615), is amended by: 

(a) Deleting in section 3 thereof the pe- 
nultimate sentence and substituting therefor 
the following: ‘Common varieties’ as used 
in this Act does not include (1) deposits of 
such materials which are valuable because 
the deposit has some property giving it dis- 
tinct and special value, (2) so-called block 
pumice which occurs in nature in pieces hav- 
ing one dimension of two inches or more, (3) 
limestone suitable for use in the production 
of cement, metallurgical or chemical grade 
limestone and gypsum, and (4) sand, gravel 
and rock for use as aggregates in the manu- 
facture of concrete or for other construction 
purposes. Subject to valid existing rights, 
the minerals of the classes described in 
clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) shall hereafter 
be subject to location and patenting under 
the United States mining laws, as those laws 
are amended with respect to these minerals 
by section 3A of this Act; valid existing min- 
ing claims for those classes of minerals may 
be maintained only in conformity with sec- 
tion 3A of this Act.” 

(b) Adding a new section reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3A. Mining claims located after the 
effective date of this section and patents is- 
sued pursuant to such claims and mining 
claims existent on the effective date of this 
section for the classes of minerals described 
in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of section 
3 shall be subject to the following require- 
ments and conditions: 

“(a) The owner of any unpatented min- 
ing claim for which application for patent 
is not on file with the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the effective date of this section 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior 
a statement setting forth the name of the 
claim, the names and addresses, if known, 
of all persons claiming an interest in the 
mining claim, the description of the lands 
so claimed as they are described in the loca- 
tion certificate and as they are identified in 
accordance with the current official plats of 
survey, if the land is surveyed, and the book 
and page of the local record of such location 
certificate, and of any amendments thereto. 
If the mining claim is situated on unsur- 
veyed land, the statement shall (1) describe 
the situs of the mining claim by metes and 
bounds and with a connection by course and 
distance to (i) the nearest public land sur- 
vey corner or United States mineral monu- 
ment, or (ii) at least two permanent and 
prominent natural objects or monuments; 
and (2) be supplemented by such further 
description, map, plat, or survey as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may request in order 
to identify the land with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, and the supplemental data 
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shall be filed within 90 days after the request 
by the Secretary therefor. Statements per- 
taining to claims located prior to the effec- 
tive date of this subsection shall be filed 
within 90 days from and after the date of 
location of the claim. Failure to file such 
statement, or such further identification 
data as the Secretary may require, within 
the prescribed period shall terminate any 
right, title, or interest which the owner may 
have by virtue of such mining claim without 
further action or proceedings and all right, 
title, and interest which he may have shall 
revert to the United States. Failure to file 
further identification data shall be noted on 
records of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“(b) Expenditures incurred in surveying 
and in the preparation of maps or plats or 
similar identification data to comply with 
the requirements of subsection (a) of this 
section, may be used toward assessment 
work for the assessment year in which per- 
formed or the succeeding assessment year. 
Within 90 days after the expiration of each 
and every annual assessment year, the owner 
ofa claim for which statements are 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section shall 
file with the Secretary of the Interior a 
statement that the assessment work has 
been performed for the benefit of the claim 
within that assessment year. Failure to file 
such statement for two consecutive assess- 
ment years, unless excused for good cause 
by the Secretary of the Interior upon a peti- 
tion filed within that period, shall terminate 
any right, title, and interest which the 
owner may have by virtue of any such min- 
ing claim located after the effective date of 
this Act without further action or proceed- 
ings and all right, title, and interest which 
he may have shall revert to the United 
States. Appropriate notations of such ter- 
mination shall be noted on the records of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

“(c) Compliance with subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section shall create no pre- 
sumption as to the validity of any mining 
claim. 

„d) Within 60 days after the effective date 
of this section, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause to be published in the Federal 
Register a notice setting forth the require- 
ments of this section. Within that period, 
the Secretary shall also cause notices of the 
requirements of this section to be published 
in such newspapers, posted in such public 
offices, and given publicity by such other 
means, as he deems feasible and appropriate 
for the dissemination of information con- 
cerning this section. 

“(e) Prior to the commencement of mining 
operations on any mining claim locatec after 
the effective date of this section, there shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Interior 
a good and sufficient bond or undertaking 
shall be relieved of his obligation thereunder 
upon the patenting of the mining claim or 
the restoration of the land to a condition sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary. 

“(f) The owner of any unpatented claim, 
located after the effective date of this section, 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior an 
application for patent within three years 
from the date of location. Failure to file 
such application within the prescribed period 
shall terminate any right, title, or interest 
which the owner may have by virtue of such 
mining claim without further action or pro- 
ceedings and all right, title, and interest, 
which he may have shall revert to the United 
States. 

“(g) No mining claim shall hereafter be 
located if the land, prior to the date of lo- 
cation, (1) has not been classified by the 
Secretary of the Interior as proper for such 
use and disposal; and (2) has been zoned 
against such use by competent State or local 
authority. 

“(h) Title to lands patented under this sec- 
tion, based upon mining claims hereafter 
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located, shall revert to the United States if: 
(1) within five years of the date of patent 
the owner has not, by substantial mining op- 
erations, demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary a devotion of the land to the 
production of mineral materials, or (2) with- 
in twenty-five years from the date of patent 
and prior to the removal of all of the mineral 
material which may be economically ex- 
tracted, the lands are devoted, without the 
prior consent of the Secretary, to any use 
other than mining or processing operations 
and uses reasonably incident thereto. 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, patent for any mining claim located 
after the effective date of this section shall 
be issued only after payment to the Secre- 
tary by the claimant of the fair market value 
of the surface estate only, as that value is 
determined as of the date application for 
patent is filed. 

J) The owner of any unpatented mining 
claim, located prior to the effective date of 
this section, may elect to make his claim 
subject to the provisions of this section in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he deems appropriate for the purpose of 
administering this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act may be cited as the Min- 
ing Law Revision Act of 1965.” 


THE ECOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND 
SURVEYS BILL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill, the ecological research and surveys 
bill, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to conduct a program of research 
into our natural environmental systems. 

Ecology—the study of the delicate re- 
lationships that bind all living creatures 
to one another and to their natural home, 
the relationships that. make up the bal- 
ance of nature—is fascinating and valu- 
able for its own sake. 

But to a society in which population 
and technology are pressing ever harder 
against a dwindling natural resource 
base a more precise understanding of 
ecology is vitally necessary. 

Land use and natural resource use 
decisions must be made. If they are to 
be made wisely, we must know more than 
we do now about ecology. 

Paul B. Sears, chairman of the con- 
servation program at Yale University, 
stated the case in these words: 

Just as the engineer in machine and in- 
dustrial design must have at hand his 
theoretical apparatus of calculation, so the 
biologist and others who would design in- 
telligent land use, must have their norms or 
standards of measurement. And these 
norms, to a large degree, are to be found in 
the complex pattern of interrelationship 
represented by the undisturbed natural com- 
munity. At present we have to rely largely 
on intuition—a wasteful and dangerous 
process, as is trial and error. 


We must move beyond the stage of in- 
tuition. This bill is designed to be a 
step in that direction. 

Very briefly, it would authorize the 
Secretary of Interior to: 

Conduct studies of natural environ- 
mental systems in the United States and 
to make grants and contracts for such 
studies to be made by universities, 
museums, botanical gardens, and quali- 
fied individuals. 

Establish a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on ecological problems and 
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studies and to disseminate information 
about progress in the field. 

Establish a program in which repre- 
sentative natural environments on Fed- 
eral lands could be set aside for scientific 
study—and assist and encourage the 
setting up of similar preserves on State 
and private lands. 

Participate with other governments 
and international bodies in environ- 
mental research. 

The rapid rate of increase in popula- 
tion and pressure on the natural en- 
vironment makes urgent the need for 
a great increase in ecological research. 
This bill will be a step in that direction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp, and lie on 
the desk for additional sponsors for a 
period of 1 week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The bill (S. 2282) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
program of research, study, and surveys, 
documentation and description of the 
natural environmental systems of the 
United States for the purpose of under- 
standing and evaluating the condition 
of these systems and to provide infor- 
mation to those concerned with natural 
resources management, and for other 
purposes introduced by Mr. NELSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
Americea in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds and declares that as a result 
of population pressures, the development of 
transportation systems, agricultural prac- 
tices, numerous natural resource develop- 
ments, and other technological advances, 
the status of native plant and animal sys- 
tems and their natural environment in the 
United States has changed markedly; that 
serious losses in valuable species of fauna 
and fiora and gains in unwanted species have 
occurred and continue to occur; that valu- 
able elements of natural communities have 
disappeared or have become so restricted in 
area and numbers that they may never re- 
cover; that many areas of outstanding in- 
terest, scientific value, and scenic beauty 
have been protected but through lack of 
knowledge and inadequate management 
practices their value has been lost or has 
waned; that, in fact, this storm of modern 
change, in blighting and destroying what 
has been cherished for generations in this 
country, is degrading man’s environment 
and threatens his very existence; that it is 
desirable that studies be conducted to 
describe, understand, and evaluate these 
natural and man-caused changes or trends 
in our natural environmental systems 
and to provide the information to the 
public or private agencies or persons 
responsible for planning and develop- 
ing our future resource projects. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this Act to author- 
ize a comprehensive program of research, 
studies, and surveys in order to produce an 
understanding of our natural resources and 
the environmental forces responsible for their 
development and well being and to provide 
a basis for the future protection, enhance- 
ment, and proper utilization of the natural 
environmental systems of the United States. 
It is not the purpose of this Act to encroach 
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upon or otherwise restrict authorized Fed- 
eral programs in the fields of agronomy, 
forest and range management, public health, 
flood control, wildlife management, or soil 
conservation other than as an advisory or 
coordinating activity. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”), in 
order to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
is authorized— 

(1) to conduct investigations, 
surveys, research, and analyses; 

(2) to document and define changes in the 
natural environment, including the plant 
and animal systems, and to accumulate nec- 
essary data and other information for a con- 
tinuing analysis of these or trends 
and an interpretation of their underlying 
causes; 

(3) to develop and maintain an inventory 
of natural resource development projects, 
engineering works, and other major projects 
such as, but not limited to, eradication proj- 
ects contemplated or planned by public or 
private agencies or organizations which may 
make significant modifications in the nat- 
ural environment; 

(4) to establish a system of collecting and 
receiving information and data on ecological 
research and evaluations which are in prog- 
ress or are planned by other public or private 
agencies or organizations, or individuals; 

(5) to evaluate and disseminate informa- 
tion of an ecological nature to public and 
private agencies or organizations, or indi- 
viduals in the form of reports, publications, 
atlases, and maps; 

(6) to initiate and utilize ecological in- 
formation in the planning and development 
of resource oriented projects; 

(7) to encourage other public or private 
agencies planning development projects to 
consult with the Secretary on the impact of 
the proposed projects on the natural en- 
vironment; 

(8) to encourage and assist public (non- 
Federal) or private agencies or organizations 
including educational institutions, museums, 
and botanical and zoological gardens and 
other scientific or conservation organiza- 
tions, or individuals to acquire, designate, 
and maintain representative samples of im- 
portant natural environmental systems, in- 
cluding natural areas for observation and 
for manipulation, and to encourage such 
agencies, organizations, and individuals to 
utilize existing areas under their control or 
jurisdiction for such purposes; and 

(9) to establish through interagency co- 
ordination, on federally owned lands, a Fed- 
eral system of natural areas for scientific 
purposes, and develop the means and meth- 
ods for withdrawal of such areas from non- 
conforming uses, and provide for their 
management and protection to serve the 
natural research needs of all agencies, both 
public and private. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is further author- 
ized for the purposes of this Act (1) to make 
grants and enter into contracts or coopera- 
tive agreements with public or private agen- 
cies or organizations, or individuals, (2) to 
accept and use donations of funds, property, 
personal services, or facilities, (3) to acquire 
selected areas of lands or interests in lands 
by donation, acquisition with donated funds, 
devise, or exchange for acquired lands or 
public lands under his jurisdiction which he 
finds suitable for disposition, (4) to adminis- 
ter such lands or interests for experimental 
purposes, including the observation and ma- 
nipulation of natural areas, and (5) to issue 
such regulations as he deems nec with 
respect to the administration of such lands. 

Sec. 4. Activities authorized by this Act 
may be carried out on lands under the juris- 
diction or control of other departments or 
agencies of the Government only with the 
approval of the head of the department or 
agency concerned. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall consult with 
and provide technical assistance to depart- 
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ments and agencies of the Government, and 
he is authorized to obtain from such de- 
partments and agencies such information, 
data, reports, advice, and assistance as he 
deems necessary or appropriate and which 
can reasonably be furnished by such depart- 
ments and agencies in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act. Any Federal agency fur- 
nishing advice or assistance hereunder may 
expend its own funds for such purposes, 
with or without reimbursement by the Sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act is intended to 
give, or shall be construed as giving, the Sec- 
retary any authority over any of the author- 
ized programs of any other department or 
agency of the Government, or as repealing, 
modifying, restricting, or amending exist- 
ing authorities or responsibilities that any 
department or agency may have with respect 
to the natural environment. The Secre- 
tary shall consult with the heads of such 
departments and agencies for the purpose 
of identifying and eliminating duplication of 
effort. 

Sec. T. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
establish such advisory committees as he 
deems desirable for the purpose of render- 
ing advice and submitting recommenda- 
tions to him relating to the carrying out of 
the purposes of this Act. Such advisory 
committees shall render advice and submit 
recommendations to the Secretary upon his 
request and may submit recommendations 
to the Secretary at any time on their own 
initiative. The Secretary may designate em- 
ployees of the Department of the Interior to 
serve as secretaries to the committees. 

(b) Members of advisory committees ap- 
pointed by the Secretary may receive not to 
exceed $100 per day when engaged in the 
actual performance of their duties, in addi- 
tion to reimbursement for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized, pur- 
suant to such terms and conditions as he 
deems desirable, to make grants to public 
and nonprofit private universities and col- 
leges, as well as to museums and botanical 
and zoological gardens and other scientific 
or conservation organizations in the several 
States and possessions of the United States, 
for the purpose of training persons, includ- 
ing scientists, technicians, and teachers, 
needed in the field of ecology and related 
flelds. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to par- 
ticipate in environmental research in sur- 
rounding oceans and in other countries in 
cooperation with appropriate departments 
or agencies of such countries or with coor- 
dinating international organizations if he 
determines that such activities will con- 
tribute to the objectives and purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT No. 346 


Mr. TOWER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities, which was or- 
12 7 to lie on the table and to be print - 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 347 AND 348 

Mr. JAVITS submitted two amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to Senate bill 2213, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 5 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] be added to the list of co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 85, 
the measure I introduced proposing a 
constitutional amendment relating to 
equal rights of men and women, and that 
his name be listed among the sponsors 
at the next printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] be added to the list of 
cosponsors of S. 2143, the Great River 
Road bill, and that his name be listed 
among the sponsors at the next printing 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAR Mr. President, at the 
time I introduced S. 2228, a bill to cor- 
rect inequities in the basic compensation 
of overseas teachers, I had hoped to ask 
unanimous consent that it might lie at 
the desk. However, I was unable to make 
the request and subsequently invited 
other Senators to express their interest 
with the intent of seeking unanimous 
consent. 

I therefore now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following Senators may be 
added to the bill as cosponsors: Mr. 
MacGnuson, Mr. Bocas, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
RIBICOFF, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. JAVITS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors 
to S. 1861, which, as the distinguished 
Presiding Officer knows, is a comprehen- 
sive measure designed to provide addi- 
tional assistance for areas suffering from 
major disasters: Mr. Boccs, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. Fonc, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
PEARSON, and Mr. ALLorr. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


Gerald D. O’Brien, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, vice 
Horace B. Fay, Jr. 

Richard A. Wahl, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents, vice Ezra 
Glaser. 

Donald H. Fraser, of Georgia, to be U.S, at- 
torney, southern district of Georgia, term of 
4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Thomas B. Mason, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
attorney, western district of Virginia, term 
of4years. (Reappointment.) 
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Edmund A. Nix, of Wisconsin, to be US. 
attorney, western district of Wisconsin, term 
of 4 years, vice Nathan S. Heffernan, resigned. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Tuesday, July 20, 1965, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 26) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
lands for, and to develop, operate, and 
maintain, the Golden Spike National His- 
toric Site, with an amendment, in which 
„ the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 17) to express the 
sense of Congress against the persecution 
of persons by Soviet Russia because of 
their religion, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 546. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within Camp McCoy Military 
Reservation, Wis.; 

H.R.722. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of existing law concerning the rela- 
tionship of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the Army and Navy so they will apply 
with similar effect to the Air Force; 

H.R. 725. An act to clarify the responsi- 
bility for marking of obstructions in naviga- 
ble waters; 

H.R, 728. An act to amend section 510 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 729. An act to amend section 510(a) 
(1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 3037. An act to amend section 1485 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the transportation of remains of deceased 
dependents of members of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3957. An act to authorize establish- 
ment of the Fort Union Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, N. Dak. and Mont., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5034. An act to amend section 2575 
(a) of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the disposition of lost, abandoned, 
or unclaimed personal property under cer- 
tain conditions; 

H.R. 5041. An act to provide for safety 
regulation of common carriers by pipeline 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R.7779. An act to provide for the re- 
tirement of enlisted members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve; 

H.R. 8030. An act to provide for the dis- 
continuance of the Postal Savings System, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8095. An act to authorize travel and 
transportation allowances under certain cir- 
cumstances for members of the uniformed 
services when ordered to make changes of 
permanent station while away from their 
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permanent stations under orders, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8111. An act to establish the Herbert 
Hoover National Historical Site in the State 
of Iowa; 

H.R. 8211. An act to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to provide that a family 
separation allowance shall be paid to any 
member of a uniformed service assigned to 
Government quarters providing he is other- 
wise entitled to such separation allowance; 

H.R. 8720. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam to provide for the payment of 
legislative salaries and expenses by the gov- 
ernment of Guam; 

H.R. 8721. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the payment of legislative salaries and 
expenses by the government of the Virgin 
Islands; 

H.R. 8761. An act to provide an increase in 
the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service; 

H.J. Res. 454. Joint resolution to provide for 
the development of Ellis Island as a part of 
the Statue of Liberty National Monument, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 481. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to expand 
the types of equipment furnished Members 
of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 956. An act to amend the act entitled 

“An act to provide better facilities for the 
enforcement of the customs and immigra- 
tion laws,” to extend construction authority 
for facilities at Guam and the Virgin Islands 
of the United States (76 Stat. 87; 19 U.S.C. 
68) ; 
25 998. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make loans for 
the financing and refinancing of new and 
used fishing vessels, and to extend the term 
during which the Secretary can make fish- 
eries loans under the act; 

S. 1462. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian funds; and 

S. 2154. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing the United States-Puerto Rico Commis- 
sion on the Status of Puerto Rico. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 546. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to adjust the legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
lands within Camp McCoy Military Reserva- 
tion, Wis.; 

H.R. 3037. An act to amend section 1485 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of remains of deceased 
dependents of members of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5034, An act to amend section 2575(a) 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the disposition of lost, abandoned, or un- 
claimed personal property under certain 
conditions; 

H.R. 8095. An act to authorize travel and 
transportation allowances under certain cir- 
cumstances for members of the uniformed 
services when ordered to make changes of 
permanent station while away from their 
permanent stations under orders, and for 
other purposes; and 
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H.R. 8211. An act to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to provide that a family 
separation allowance shall be paid to any 
member of a uniformed service assigned to 
Government quarters providing he is other- 
wise entitled to such separation allowance; 
to the Committee on the Armed Services. 

H. R. 722. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of existing law concerning the rela- 
tionship of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the Army and Navy so they will apply with 
similar effect to the Air Force; 

H.R. 725. An act to clarify the responsibility 
for marking of obstructions in navigable 
waters; 

H.R. 728. An act to amend section 510 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 729. An act to amend section 510(a) 
(1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 7779. An act to provide for the retire- 
ment of enlisted members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve; and 

H.R. 8761. An act to provide an increase in 
the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

H.R. 3957. An act to authorize establish- 
ment of the Fort Union Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, N. Dak. and Mont., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8111. An act to establish the Herbert 
Hoover National Historical Site in the State 
of Iowa; 

H.R. 8720. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam to provide for the payment of 
legislative salaries and expenses by the gov- 
ernment of Guam; 

H.R. 8721. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the payment of legislative salaries and 
expenses by the government of the Virgin 
Islands; and 

H.J. Res. 454. Joint resolution to provide 
for the development of Ellis Island as a part 
of the Statue of Liberty National Monument, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8030. An act to provide for the dis- 
continuance of the Postal Savings System, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 481. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, to ex- 
pand the types of equipment furnished Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
409, House bill 8370. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8370) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to yield briefly to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER], and then I shall be willing 
to yield to any other Senator who wishes 
to speak briefly; but we do have an ex- 
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tremely complicated bill ahead of us, and 
I should like to get started. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage of the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


NATIONAL PUERTO RICAN DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be appropriately referred, a 
joint resolution on behalf of my colleague 
Mr. Kennepy] and myself, designating 
July 25 of each year as Puerto Rican 
Day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 97) 
designating July 25 of each year as 
“Puerto Rican Day in the United States 
of America,” introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and Mr. Kennepy of New 
York), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this joint resolution is to focus 
the attention of the Congress and the 
people of the United States on the strong 
bonds which exist between us and the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
an island outpost of democracy in the 
Caribbean, It serves as a link between 
the mainland of the United States and 
our neighbors to the south. Sharing a 
common language and cultural back- 
ground with large areas of Latin Amer- 
ica, Puerto Rico is a channel through 
which we can work for increased intra- 
hemispheric understanding. 

The island has often been called the 
“showcase of democracy.” Its economic 
development is a testament to the 
strength and vitality of the private en- 
terprise system when welcomed and en- 
couraged by Government and an exam- 
ple—particularly in contrast to Cuba—of 
what a free economy can achieve for its 
citizens. In cooperation with the United 
States, and under the leadership of a 
dynamic group of islanders, Operation 
Bootstrap produced an almost unprec- 
edented economic boom. Industry is 
thriving, community developments have 
been undertaken; public and private 
housing and social welfare programs 
have been expanded and improved with- 
in the last few decades. In addition, the 
Puerto Rican Government has wisely 
instituted what is known as Operation 
Serenity to preserve and emphasize the 
cultural heritage of the islanders, and to 
provide Government support for cultural 
and educational endeavors. 

As one who has had the honor of serv- 
ing as a member of the Commission to 
study the status of Puerto Rico, I have 
had a vital interest in the island’s history 
and development. It has been gratifying 
to note not only the spectacular advances 
of the island, but also the shining 
achievements of the three-quarters of a 
million Puerto Ricans who have come to 
the mainland to live. In New York City 
for example, over 700,000 Puerto Ricans 
live, work and contribute to the life of 
the city. They earn almost a billion dol- 
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lars a year and have contributed greatly 
to the growth of our economy. It is 
hoped that they will assume their full 
role in the political life of the city, and 
to this end my colleague Senator KEN- 
NEDY and I have offered an amendment 
to the voting rights bill which would 
facilitate their compliance with the 
State’s literacy requirements for voting. 
Some Puerto Ricans, of course, have al- 
ready achieved world fame. Justino 
Dias, at the Metropolitan Opera, Pablo 
Casals—who now lives in Puerto Rico— 
the world famous cellist, and Adm. Ho- 
racio Rivero, the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, are only a few examples. 

July 25 is the date on which the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico came into 
existence in 1952. This is a unique ar- 
rangement, a true partnership with the 
United States, and while it may be only a 
transitory or temporary status, much has 
been achieved under this arrangement. 
I hope my colleagues will see fit to com- 
memorate this day and to honor the 
American citizens who are Puerto Ricans 
by enacting this joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
may be printed along with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the joint resolution is as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That July 25 of 
each year is hereby designated as “Puerto 
Rican Day in the United States of America,” 
and the President of the United States is 
authorized and requested to issue annually 
a proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8370) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate now has under consideration 
H.R. 8370, the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies appropriation bill 
for 1966. The amount of the bill, as 
recommended by the committee, is $6,- 
711,908,800, an increase of $994,076,800 
over the House bill. The bill is $929,274,- 
800 over the budget estimates and $115,- 
139,400 under the appropriations for fis- 
cal 1965. 

The principal increase over the budget 
estimates is due to one item—the reim- 
bursement to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for net realized losses. The 
committee has recommended an appro- 
priation of $3,226,800,000 to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the full amount of net realized losses in- 
curred in fiscal 1964, in the conduct of 
mandatory price support, export, supply, 
crop diversion, and other authorized 
farm programs. The budget request was 
in the amount of $2,300 million, which 
was $926,800,000 below the actual real- 
ized losses for fiscal 1964. The House- 
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passed bill included the amount of the 
budget estimate only. 

The committee has been concerned 
for some time about the timelag which 
has developed in requesting and in pro- 
viding the necessary appropriations to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for net realized losses. The ex- 
ecutive branch and the Congress to some 
degree are both at fault in allowing these 
reimbursement appropriations to fall so 
far behind. 

In addition to the $3,226,800,000 rec- 
ommended by the committee in this bill, 
there still remain unreimbursed realized 
losses going back to fiscal 1961 in the 
amount of $1,057 million resulting from 
the revaluation of inventory that year, 
and a balance of $80.9 million for the 
1963 realized loss. The committee be- 
lieves that the necessary reimbursement 
appropriations which are required by law 
should be promptly requested by the 
executive branch in the next fiscal year 
following the actual determination of 
such losses as reflected on the accounts 
and records of the financial condition of 
the corporation at the close of each fiscal 
year. 

The action of the committee in provid- 
ing the full appropriation for losses in- 
curred in 1964 does not in any way affect 
the rate of expenditures by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation during 1966 
in carrying out the various mandatory 
farm programs which are financed out of 
the borrowing authorization of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, nor does it 
require any cash expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that this 
does not involve any greater spending. 
It does involve the setting straight of ac- 
counts which by law are supposed to be 
set straight after these losses for the 
CCC have been determined for any par- 
ticular fiscal year. We are dealing now 
with losses sustained in fiscal year 1964. 

Public Law 87-155, approved Au- 
gust 17, 1961, authorizes reimbursement 
appropriations to restore the capital im- 
pairment of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in such amounts as are reflected 
in the Corporation‘s accounts and in the 
report of its financial condition at the 
close of each fiscal year. The recom- 
mended committee action will thus clean 
up the full amount of realized loss for 
fiscal 1964, as I have indicated, and the 
committee expects that its action in this 
regard will encourage the Bureau of the 
Budget to request in the next supple- 
mental bill, or at least in the next regu- 
lar agricultural appropriation bill. the 
full estimates for the balances for fiscal 
1961 and 1963 to which I have previously 
referred in the total amount of $1,137,- 
900,000. 

Under existing law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is required to con- 
tinue paying interest costs for unreim- 
bursed losses. There was a provision in 
the House passed bill to eliminate this 
requirement after June 30, 1964. The 
committee is sympathetic with the ob- 
jectives of that provision, but has 
stricken it from the bill in order to em- 
phasize its strong attitude that correc- 
tive action should be promptly taken in 
the executive branch to submit budget 
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estimates necessary to place the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on a current 
basis. 

Speaking only for myself and I be- 
lieve for the committee as well, once that 
action has been taken, the committee 
will gladly agree that no further inter- 
est cost be added to the CCC account. 
By then the accounts will be so nearly 
current as not to be subject to criticism 
of any kind. 

IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, this is one of the most 
important appropriation bills to come 
before the Senate each year. The ac- 
tivities for which appropriations are car- 
ried in this bill affect all of the American 
people. The wide and varied activities 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture encompass not only programs 
dealing with production, marketing, and 
consumer services, but these appropria- 
tions also provide substantial assistance 
to foreign countries through the conces- 
sional sales under Public Law 480 and for 
the donations of food also authorized 
under that act. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The productive efficiency of the Ameri- 
can farmer derives in large part from the 
long period of sustained research and 
development programs conducted by the 
research agencies of the Department in 
cooperation with institutions at our land- 
grant colleges and universities. I will 
summarize some of the activities for 
which appropriations are made in this 
bill 


For the research and regulatory activi- 
ties of the Agricultural Research Service, 
the committee recommends a total ap- 
propriation of $203,429,800, a net increase 
of $7,661,600 over the appropriations for 
1965, and an increase of $9,377,800 over 
the budget estimate and $15,916,800 over 
the House bill. 

For the agricultural research pro- 
grams including overseas research, the 
committee has provided a total available 
by regular appropriation and by transfer 
from section 32 totaling $144,969,800. 
The committee provided an increase over 
the House and the budget of $8 million 
for direct appropriations for research 
rather than to use practically the full 
amount of section 32 funds authorized 
2 years ago. In agreeing to the use of 
section 32 funds for research purposes 
2 years ago, this committee did not ex- 
pect that the full authorization would 
be reached in the short span of 2 years. 
Aside from these changes, the Senate 
committee bill is $522,200 under the 
budget estimates for research purposes. 

ELIMINATION OF RESEARCH STATIONS 


The committee conducted extensive 
hearings earlier in the year in regard to 
the unprecedented announcement by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on December 
31, 1964, to close several small research 
stations and lines of research in the 
amount of $5,151,000 annually. The 
budget estimate reflected a decrease of 
of this amount. Based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the committee and fol- 
lowing conferences held with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, agreement was 
reached on continuation of certain of 
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these research activities amounting to 
$2,165,200 in fiscal 1966. 

The committee has recommended a 
restoration of $2,165,200 in the bill for 
the items of research referred to and this 
is $485,800 under the amount provided 
in the House bill of $2,651,000. 

The principal items of difference are 
in regard to the continuation of research 
on clothing and housing and on whole- 
saling and retailing. These differences 
will be adjusted in the conference com- 
mittee since the agreement by this com- 
mittee with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture did not attempt to speak for the 
other body, though it is evident that 
there is very general agreement on the 
overall action taken. 

The committee reiterates its view that 
proposed adjustments to decrease re- 
search or to eliminate stations should 
be a part of the regular budget presenta- 
tion and be justified in the same man- 
ner as proposals to establish new sta- 
tions or increase lines of research. 

The hearing record, pages 884-901 in- 
clusive, covers this matter completely— 
including my statement in the Senate on 
April 27 following the agreement which 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], and myself had reached in our 
discussions with Secretary Freeman. 

For the cooperative plant and animal 
disease and pest control activities, in- 
cluding surveillance at ports-of-entry, 
an appropriation of $75,060,000 is recom- 
mended. This is an increase over 1965 
of $3,890,800. The plant quarantine in- 
spection of baggage and other shipments 
from abroad to reduce the possibility of 
further introduction of new insect and 
animal pests from abroad must be 
strengthened and the committee has 
taken modest steps in this direction by 
increasing the appropriation for plant 
and animal inspection at ports of entry 
to $11,271,400. This provides $421,000 
over the estimate and $621,000 over the 
House bill. 

Similarly, the committee has provided 
increased funds for combating the cereal 
leaf beetle in the amount of $1,250,000, 
on a cost-matching basis, and has pro- 
vided $3,270,000 for the continuation of 
the cooperative cost-sharing eradication 
program on the imported fire ant. 

The committee has followed the long- 
standing policy of insisting upon cost 
sharing on pest control programs 
whether the insect or pest is of continen- 
tal origin or is imported from abroad. 
The committee has provided for con- 
tinuation of the cost-sharing provision in 
connection with the maintenance of the 
screwworm barrier zone in the Southwest 
plus an increase of $1 million to extend 
the barrier zone to the west coast. This 
extended program is also to be on a cost- 
sharing basis. 

For the payments and expenses of the 
Cooperative State Research Service, the 
agency to which appropriation is made 
for the distribution of payments for re- 
search to the States under the Hatch 
Act, as amended, and for other research 
purposes, the committee recommends a 
total appropriation of $55,695,000. This 
is an increase of $5,698,000 over 1955, and 
$4 million over the House bill. 
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The increases provided by the commit- 
tee actions include an increase of $1 
million for pay adjustments for coopera- 
tive State research workers; an increase 
of $1 million making $3 million avail- 
able for cooperative forestry grants, and 
a $2 million increase is recommended for 
research for basic grants for scientific 
research, with $1 million of the increased 
funds for accelerating the special re- 
search program to reduce the cost of 
producing cotton. 

The bill, as reported, carries a total 
appropriation of $89,135,000 for the Ex- 
tension Service activities. This is an in- 
crease of $3,681,000 over 1965 and $2,800,- 
000 over the House passed bill. The com- 
mittee has provided an increase of 
$2,800,000 to be distributed to the States 
under the Smith-Lever Act formula for 
the purpose of making pay adjustments 
for State and county extension workers. 
This is consonant with the action taken 
2 years ago following the enactment of 
Federal pay legislation. 


CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICES 


The Consumer and Marketing Serv- 
ice, formerly known as the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, conducts several im- 
portant marketing and consumer benefit 
programs. The committee recommends 
a total appropriation of $421,412,000 for 
the various program activities. This is 
an increase of $123,260,000 over com- 
parable amounts appropriated for 1965 
and is $13,525,000 under the budget esti- 
mates and $10,940,000 over the House 
bill. I will describe the changes involved 
for the various programs administered 
by the agency. 

In conjunction with the marketing 
service and regulatory programs under 
which mandatory meat and poultry in- 
spection and a number of regulatory and 
market service activities are financed, an 
appropriation of $76,412,000 is recom- 
mended. The amount recommended for 
these activities is $560,000 over the House 
bill, and $25,000 under the estimates with 
an increase of $2,660,000 over 1965. 

For payments to States and posses- 
sions under the matching fund program, 
pursuant to section 204(b) of the Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, an appropriation of 
$2 million is provided. This is an in- 
crease of $500,000 over the House bill and 
the estimate, for research and develop- 
ment projects which are cost-shared by 
State appropriations. 

An appropriation of $108 million is rec- 
ommended for the special milk program. 
This is an increase of $56,500,000 in com- 
parable direct appropriations, due to the 
fact that last year $51,500,000 of the $103 
million made available was transferred 
from section 32 permanent authorization. 
The action proposed by this committee 
last year has resulted in placing this pro- 
gram on a direct appropriation basis as 
authorized by law. 

The budget for 1965 proposed a reduc- 
tion from $103 million to $100 million for 
the special milk program. The commit- 
tee has carefully considered this recom- 
mendation in the budget and in view of 
the showing in the hearing record which 
reflects an increased demand for the milk 
program, the committee has recom- 
mended increasing this appropriation to 
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$108 million to meet more fully the needs 
of the program. 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $155 million for the 
school lunch program, an increase of $8,- 
600,000 over 1965. This amount, together 
with a transfer of $45 million from sec- 
tion 32 authorization for the purchase of 
foods, pursuant to section 6, makes a 
total of $200 million. The reimburse- 
ments to the States by cash apportion- 
ment will be in the amount of $138,- 
590,000, an increase of $8.6 million over 
1965. This amount, together with the 
section 32 funds of $45 million, will pro- 
vide an estimated Federal contribution 
from cash apportionment and food pur- 
chases of 5 cents per meal. 

Under the food stamp program, which 
was authorized last year, the commit- 
tee recommends a direct appropriation 
of $80 million together with a reappro- 
priation of $20 million for a total of $100 
million. The total amount thus made 
available by reappropriation and by di- 
rect appropriation is the amount re- 
quested in the budget and approved by 
the House. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


This bill carries substantial appropria- 
tions for soil and water conservation 
for small watershed protection projects 
for flood prevention for the Great Plains 
conservation program, and for resource 
conservation and development under the 
pilot program. The total amount pro- 
vided for these several items is $224,- 
917,000. This is a net increase of 
$10,949,000 over 1965 and an increase of 
$3,338,000 over the budget estimates for 
1966 and a net increase of $6,558,000 over 
the amount provided in the House bill. 

Under the pilot cropland conversion 
program, the conservation reserve pro- 
gram and emergency conservation meas- 
ures, a total of $186 million is carried in 
this bill. The conservation reserve pro- 
gram was authorized in the Soil Bank 
Act of 1946 and with the expiration of 
contracts which are all expected to be 
terminated by 1971, appropriations for 
this purpose are beginning to diminish. 
For 1965, the appropriation was $194 
million and the House approved $140 
million for 1966, a reduction of $10 mil- 
lion under the budget estimate. 

The committee has partially restored 
the House reduction and has recom- 
mended $146 million to make mandatory 
payments under the conservation reserve 
contracts. If this amount should be de- 
ficient, supplemental appropriations will 
need to made, or payments deferred un- 
til next fiscal year. 

For emergency conservation measures, 
the committee has provided an appro- 
priation of $30 million. This is an in- 
crease of $26 million over the House bill 
and $6 million over the revised budget 
estimates transmitted directly to the 
Senate in Document 38, requesting a 
total of $24 million for 1966. The com- 
mittee is heartened by the recent action 
of the Bureau of the Budget to propose a 
supplemental estimate of $20 million, but 
the committee hearing record showed 
that the Department had previously re- 
quested a $26 million increase over the 
original estimate of $4 million and this 
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was before the recent floods which have 
caused additional damage to farmland. 
The committee expects that in provid- 
ing an additional $6 million over the re- 
vised estimate some funds will be avail- 
able to take care of the more urgent land 
treatment measures which have resulted 
from flood and drought in recent months. 

The bill includes an advance authori- 
zation for the agricultural conservation 
program for calendar 1966 of $220 mil- 
lion. This is an increase of $100 million 
over the request in the budget and the 
same amount as provided by the House. 

An appropriation of $220 million is rec- 
ommended as proposed in the budget for 
the cost-sharing payments under the 
agricultural conservation program. 

RURAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


This bill provides authorizations or 
appropriations for the various lending 
programs of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Under the direct loan 
account of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, $375 million is recommended. 
This is an increase of $35 million over 
the 1965 authorization and over the 
House bill. The budget estimate had 
proposed reducing the lending authoriza- 
tion for farm ownership loans from $45 
million to $10 million. The committee 
has restored the $45 million authoriza- 
tion provided last year because it believes 
the farm ownership program has been 
very successful and should be maintained 
at the current level. The bill provides 
$300 million for farm operating loans. 

The committee recommendation also 
includes $10 million for rural housing 
grants and loans, $5 million for rural 
housing for domestic farm labor, $1,200,- 
000 for rural renewal, $5 million for the 
rural housing for the elderly revolving 
fund, and $44,692,000, as requested in 
the budget, for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to carry out the various lending 
programs authorized by law. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, this item has been the 
subject of some confusion both with re- 
spect to the action of the committee and 
in the discussion of that action in the 
public press. 

The committee recommends new loan 
authorization for the electrification and 
the telephone programs of $477 million. 
Of this amount $97 million is for the 
telephone program, which is an increase 
of $27 million over the 1965 authoriza- 
tion and is the amount requested in the 
budget and approved by the House. A 
contingency fund of $15 million would 
be set up as part of said total of $97 
million. 

New loan authorization in the amount 
of $380 million is recommended for the 
electrification program with $50 million 
of same to be available as a contingency 
fund. The new authorization plus the 
carryover of $37 million from fiscal 1965 
will provide $417 million for the electrifi- 
cation program, which is practically the 
same amount as was available last year, 
including the $365 million authorized 
together with carryover funds from 1964 
of $23 million and prior year recissions 
totaling $29.3 million. The new author- 
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ization is $30 million over the budget 
estimate and the House bill. 

I believe it is appropriate at this point 
to discuss more fully the committee ac- 
tions in regard to the loan authoriza- 
tion for the electrification program. 

In the subcommittee the tentative rec- 
ommendation was for $350 million of 
new authorization with $50 million 
thereof to be placed in the contingency 
reserve. The subcommittee amount 
was the same as the budget estimate 
and the House bill except that the Sen- 
ate subcommittee recommendation de- 
creased the amount in the contingency 
reserve from the $65 to $50 million. 

In the full committee meeting on the 
morning of June 30, one of the members 
proposed an increase of $77 million 
which would have made $427 million 
available for 1966. It is my understand- 
ing and that of other members of the 
committee that this motion was com- 
prised of two parts: one of $37 million 
to replace what we understood was the 
balance of the contingency reserve of 
$90 million in the 1965 authorization, 
which the committee had been advised 
at 10 a.m. on that date by the budget 
officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
would not be released by the Bureau of 
the Budget, plus a $40 million increase 
for use in 1966. 

Following deliberations in the com- 
mittee and based upon the foregoing 
information, the full committee finally 
reached an agreement to add $50 mil- 
lion loan authorization over the amount 
in the House bill for a total of $400 
million. Of this amount it was under- 
stood that approximately $37 million was 
to replace the contingency reserve funds 
which would expire at midnight. 

Following this action of the full com- 
mittee on this matter, the bill was or- 
dered to be reported. Then about 3 p.m. 
on the same date, June 30, word was 
received that the Bureau of the Budget 
had advised the Department of Agricul- 
ture that it would release the $37 million 
of contingency reserve funds, thereby 
making them available for electrification 
loans either in fiscal 1965, or as a part 
of authorized expenditures for 1966. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
release was accomplished at midday or 
later—probably later—on the last day of 
the fiscal year. 

It was decided by me as chairman of 
the subcommittee after consultation 
with the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
HayvEN] and the ranking Republican 
member [Mr. Youne], that the full com- 
mittee ought to meet again to give fur- 
ther consideration to the amount of loan 
authorization for the REA in view of the 
chain of events I have just described. 

The full committee met pursuant to 
notice on July 1 and those members 
present—and a quorum was not present 
at that time—considered various alter- 
natives, as well as the timing involved in 
the release on June 30 of the contin- 
gency reserve funds from the 1965 ap- 
propriation. I called the White House 
and talked with one of the President's 
assistants; I told him that the commit- 
tee wanted to know about the time fac- 
tor. He later called me to advise that, as 
nearly as could be determined, about 11 
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a.m. on June 30 the President advised 
the Bureau of the Budget to draw the 
necessary papers to release the remain- 
ing funds in the contingency reserve, 
and subsequently between 1 and 2 p.m. 
the Bureau acted accordingly. The 
times stated are eastern daylight saving 
time. 

In any event, the action of the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget was 
promptly reported over wire services. 

After further discussion at the com- 
mittee meeting on July 1, the members 
present reached a tentative agreement 
that in view of all the difficult circum- 
stances surrounding the actions of June 
30, the committee action should be 
changed to reduce the amount of elec- 
trification loan authorization from $400 
to $380 million with the clear under- 
standing that the committee report 
would take note of the fact that the $37 
million released on June 30 will also be 
available for loan purposes in 1966, none 
of same having been committed on 
June 30. 

We were so advised by the officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. I am 
sure that what I have stated is in ac- 
cordance with the facts. 

I might state that, speaking for my- 
self, I think this is a generous recom- 
mendation and takes cognizance of the 
difficulties of some of the members of 
the committee who were placed at a dis- 
advantage last Wednesday, June 30, 
when following the committee action as 
then taken they had reported the $400 
million figure for 1966 and that $37 mil- 
lion of this amount was to take care of 
the contingency reserve item. Then 
almost immediately after, or almost si- 
multaneously following that action of 
the committee, the wire services an- 
se the release of the contingency 

und. 

When the full committee met again on 
July 6—at that time much more than a 
quorum being present—it was recom- 
mended that the $380 million be included 
for the electrification program in view 
of the sequence of events that I have 
just described. Thus with the $37 mil- 
lion alluded to included in the fiscal year 
1966 funds we provide $417.4 million for 
REA purposes in the current fiscal year. 
This motion was unanimously adopted 
and the bill was ordered reported to the 
Senate containing the $380 million figure 
above mentioned. 

Mr. President, I have gone to some 
length to recite these facts in full be- 
cause to do otherwise would have been 
an injustice to members of the commit- 
tee who reported the earlier action of 
the committee in good faith. I happen 
to be one of them, because I reported the 
action of the committee to the Wash- 
ington press. The matter was circular- 
ized in the press in the States that have 
a keen interest in the subject. The fact 
that the President had released this 
$37.4 million at the 11th hour on June 
30 was also circularized. I believe that 
the action taken by the committee, 
though a little more generous than what 
we had intended by the action of June 
30, was well justified under all the con- 
ditions, and it should not subject any 
member of the committee to any criticism 
on any score. 
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I thank members of the committee 
who have cooperated so fully in bringing 
out the amended report by the unani- 
mous action of the committee. 

While I am mentioning the subject, I 
wish to say that no one, when he was try- 
ing to serve as chairman of an important 
appropriations subcommittee, has ever 
had finer cooperation than the Senator 
from Florida has had from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Youne], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee. That cooperation 
has been fully exemplified in every stage 
of the production of the bill—in all of the 
hearings and in all of the executive meet- 
ings of the subcommittee and of the full 
committee. I wish the Recorp to reflect 
the high degree of cooperation which has 
been extended by him and, for that mat- 
ter, by all members of the subcommittee, 
but especially by him as the ranking 
Republican member of the subcommittee 
to whom naturally other Republican 
members look for guidance and advice. 

I am glad that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is in the 
Chamber. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

I have previously dealt with the rea- 
sons for recommending an appropriation 
of $3,226,800,000 for the reimbursement 
appropriation for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the entire amount of 
realized losses in fiscal 1964. The bill 
also includes appropriations to keep the 
financing of the foreign assistance pro- 
grams under Public Law 480 on a current 
basis. The amounts included in the bill 
are the same amounts as provided in the 
budget estimate and carried in the House 
bill, but the committee has restored the 
items in the bill to include the separate 
titles of Public Law 480 as carried here- 
tofore—rather than combining under one 
head all of the items for Public Law 
480—and in order to keep the record 
clear on the amount made available for 
each title under the amended author- 
ization act for Public Law 480. 

At this stage, since we have discussed 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, I 
thank the Secretary of Agriculture for 
his cooperation in seeking to bring the 
accounts of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to a current basis. I wish the 
record to show that, acting pursuant to 
the request of our committee earlier this 
year, he requested budget action on a 
supplemental item in a sufficient amount 
to clear up the entire 1964 losses of the 
Corporation, and also losses for prior 
years. The Budget Bureau saw fit to 
turn down that application, but since 
the knowledge of this action by the 
Budget Bureau has just come to my at- 
tention, I wish it to be reported in this 
debate so that all members of the com- 
mittee and the Senate may know that 
we have met with complete cooperation 
from the Secretary of Agriculture in 
that regard. 

Also, we met with complete coopera- 
tion from the Secretary on the question 
of the proposed closings of certain ex- 
periment stations and projects. The 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. YounG] and I were appointed 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
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Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], to 
sit with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
arrive at a settlement as to which of the 
stations and projects, which are of vital 
importance, and those which should be 
continued were separated from those 
which we felt should not be continued, 
or might at least be discontinued. 

The Secretary of Agriculture was 
highly cooperative in that regard with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] and me. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator from Florida is most generous 
in his comments regarding my part in 
the appropriation bill, and I deeply ap- 
preciate them. After all, he is the 
chairman of the subcommittee and did 
most of the work. As I recall, he held 
some 47 meetings this year and on the 
bill he did a very thorough job, probably 
one of the most thorough jobs that has 
been done since I have been a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Had it not been for his efforts concern- 
ing the closing of the research labora- 
tories, our research programs would have 
suffered. As a result of the arrange- 
ments worked out with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, we now have a much better 
working relationship between Congress 
and the Department of Agriculture, not 
only with respect to research services but 
as to many other programs, as well. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota both for his kind 
words about me and his kind words about 
the Secretary of Agriculture, because, 
just as he did, I found the Secretary most 
cooperative in that matter. I have al- 
ready stated for the record that he has 
cooperated with us in a matter about 
which I knew nothing until today. He 
had requested the Bureau of the Budget 
to follow the course suggested by the 
committee, but at that time had been 
turned down by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This does not at all mean that 
the committee will desist from its efforts, 
because we shall not do so. 

Mr. President, for sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under title I, $1,144 million is 
recommended. This is a decrease of $718 
million from comparable appropriations 
for 1965. 

For title IZ, commodities disposed of for 
famine relief, $298,500,000 is recom- 
mended. This is an increase of $78,047,- 
000 over 1965. 

For title IV, the long-term supply con- 
tracts, $215,500,000 is recommended, a 
decrease of $19,500,000 under the 1965 
appropriation. 

For the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, $27,544,000 is recommended. This 
is a decrease of $54,294,000 under 1965 
due in part to the reduced subsidy pay- 
ment. 

In connection with the bartered ma- 
terials for the supplemental stockpile, 
an appropriation of $92,860,000 was made 
in fiscal 1965. The pending bill does not 
include any appropriation for fiscal 1966. 
Subsequent to passage of the bill in the 
House, the Bureau of the Budget trans- 
mitted an amendment to the budget, 
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Senate Document 38, eliminating any 
budget estimate for bartered materials 
for the supplemental stockpile. The 
committee has concurred in the request 
in the budget amendment. Earlier the 
House action had reduced the then 
budget request of $52,500,000 to $30 mil- 
lion and no restoration of this amount 
had been filed with the committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
a review of agreements involving the ac- 
quisition of strategic materials for stock- 
piling is now underway and pending 
the completion of this review no new bar- 
ter arrangements will be initiated involv- 
ing strategic materials. It is expected 
that the funds appropriated in 1965 will 
be sufficient to cover the cost of commod- 
ities. 

RELATED AGENCIES 


The committee has approved the full 
estimate for limitation on administrative 
expenses of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion of $2,990,000. This agency super- 
vises, examines, and provides services to 
the coordinated system of farm credit 
banks and land bank associations, and 
cooperative and intermediate credit 
banks, all of which are members of the 
farm credit system. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FOOD MARKETING 


The committee has restored the 
budget estimate of $1,500,000 for the 
National Commission on Food Marketing 
which was authorized a year ago pur- 
suant to Public Law 88-354. The House 
bill reduced the appropriation request 
for this Commission to $750,000; but the 
committee has restored it to the budget 
estimate because it believes the Com- 
mission should be provided with the 
funds deemed necessary to conduct an 
independent and broad-scale study of 
food marketing as directed by the au- 
thorizing legislation. 

This concludes my general statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill as thus amended be regarded for 
the purpose of amendment as original 
text, and that no points of order shall be 
considered as having been waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Russet of South Carolina in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 3, line 12, after the figures “$100”, 
to strike out “$114,394,000, of which not to 
exceed $10,393,000 shall remain available 
until expended for construction, alteration, 
and improvement of facilities, without re- 
gard to limitations contained herein”, and 
in lieu thereof, to insert: “$114,836,800, plus 
the following amounts, to remain available 
until expended for the construction, altera- 
tion, and equipping of the following re- 
search facilities: $1,840,000 for the construc- 
tion of an insect attractants and stored- 
products insects laboratory, Gainesville, 
Florida; $2,990,000 for the construction of a 
livestock insects and toxicology laboratory, 
College Station, Texas; $500,000 for the modi- 
fication of the chemical weed control labora- 
tory, authorized in 1964, for monitoring the 
impact of pesticides on the environment, 
Stoneville, Mississippi; $644,000 for the con- 
struction of a cotton disease laboratory, Col- 
lege Station, Texas; $92,000 for the construc- 
tion of cotton-ginning facilities, Mesilla 
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Park, New Mexico; $1,150,000 for the con- 
struction of a laboratory for physiology and 
cotton insects, Tempe, Arizona; $92,000 for 
the construction of a ginning laboratory 
facility, Stoneville, Mississippi; $506,000 for 
the construction of a cotton physiology 
laboratory, Stoneville, Mississippi; $500,000 
for plans and construction of a laboratory 
for poultry research, Georgetown, Delaware; 
$500,000 for plans and construction of a 
water pollution laboratory, Durant, Okla- 
homa; $719,000 for alteration of facilities at 
the Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland; in all $124,369,800,”. 

On page 4, line 13, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$24,600,000” and insert 816. 
600,000“. 

On page 5, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$71,119,000” and insert “$75,060,- 
000”, and in line 8, after “per centum”, to 
insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso: “Provided further, That hereafter 
no funds in excess of $250,000 shall be avail- 
able for carrying out the screw-worm eradi- 
cation program that does not require mini- 
mum matching by State and local sources 
of at least 50 per centum of the expenses of 
production, irradiation, and release of screw- 
worm flies: 

On page 6, line 21, after the word ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and in- 
sert “$4,000,000”. 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out “$47,113,000" and insert 848, 
113,000”; in line 19, after the word “Agri- 
culture”, to strike out 82.000 O00“ and insert 
“$3,000,000”; in line 21, after “(16 U.S.C. 
582a—582a 7)”, to strike out the semicolon 
and “and not to exceed $400,000 from funds 
available under section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935, pursuant to Public Law 
88-250 to be transferred and merged with 
this appropriation”, and in lieu thereof, to 
insert: “$2,000,000 in addition to funds other- 
wise available”, and on page 8, at the begin- 
ning of line 14, to strike out “$51,695,000” 
and insert “$55,695,000”. 

On page 8, line 21, after “(7 U.S.C. 341- 
349)”, to strike out 871,230,000“ and insert 
“$75,030,000”, and in line 24 after the word 
“all”, to strike out “$72,800,000” and insert 
“$75,600,000”. 

On page 10, line 2, after “(7 U.S.C. 1621- 
1627)", to strike out “$1,141,000” and insert 
“$1,241,000”. 

On page 10, line 14, after the word “air- 
craft”, to strike out “$105,373,000" and in- 
sert ‘$106,373,000”. 

On page 12, line 18, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$64,171,000” and in- 
sert “$65,671,000”, and in line 22, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$4,000,000” and 
insert “$5,500,000”. 

On page 13, line 23, after “(16 U.S.C. 
590p)”, to strike out “$14,864,000” and insert 
“$17,432,000”. 

On page 14, line 7, after “(16 U.S.C. 
590a-f)”, to strike out “$2,813,000” and in- 
sert “$4,303,000”, and in line 9, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “€1,500,000”. 

On page 15, line 10, after the word “prod- 
ucts”, to strike out “$11,072,000” and insert 
“$11,591,000”. 

On page 16, line 8, after the word “laws”, 
to strike out “$13,595,000” and insert “$13,- 
875,000". 

On page 17, line 9, after the numerals 
“1946”, to strike out “$75,852,000” and insert 
“$76,412,000”. 

On page 17, line 14, after “(7 U.S.C. 1623 
(b)) “, to strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“$2,000,000”, 

On page 17, line 19, after “(7 U.S.C. 1446, 
note)", to strike out “$100,000,000” and in- 
sert “$108,000,000”. 

On page 18, line 9, after the numerals 
“1964”, to strike out 8100, 000, 000 and insert 
880,000,000“ and in line 10, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: “Provided, 
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That, in addition, not more than $20,000,000 
of the amount appropriated under this head 
for the previous fiscal year may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with this appropria- 
tion.” 

On page 21, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out 111.714, 000“ and insert ‘$135,- 
350,000”, and in line 2, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out 896,615,000“ and insert 
“$75,390,000”. 

On page 25, line 7, after the word “amend- 
ed”, to strike out “$7,500,000” and insert 
“$10,000,000”. 

On page 25, at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out “$140,000,000” and insert “$146,- 
000,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 2, 
to strike out “$4,000,000” and insert “$30,- 
000,000”. 

On page 26, line 10, after the word “De- 
partment”, to strike out “$500,000” and in- 
sert “$750,000”. 

On page 26, line 24, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$10,416,000” and insert “$10,- 
491,000”. 

On page 27, line 5, after the word “service”, 
to strike out “$4,139,000” and insert 4.299, 
000”. 

On page 28, line 11, after the word “Li- 
brary”, to strike out “$1,599,000” and insert 
“$1,865,000”. 

On page 29, line 6, after the word “Agri- 
culture”, to strike out “$2,483,000” and in- 
sert “$2,500,000”. 

On page 29, line 22, after the word “Secre- 
tary”, to insert a colon and the following ad- 
ditional proviso: “Provided further, That 
$60,000 of this amount shall be available only 
for the purpose of Public Law 88-584, ap- 
proved September 7, 1964, to establish Fed- 
eral agricultural services to Guam.” 

On page 30, line 14, after the word “pro- 
gram”, to strike out “$350,000,000” and insert 
“$380,000,000"; at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out “$65,000,000” and insert 850. 
000,000”, and in line 20, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$7,000,000” and in- 
sert 815,000,000“. 

On page 31, after line 8, to insert: 

“RURAL HOUSING GRANTS AND LOANS 

“For grants and loans for the purposes of 
section 504 of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1474), $10,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended.” 

On page 31, at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out 840,000,000 and insert “$75,000,- 
000”. 

On page 32, line 5, after “(75 Stat. 796- 
798)", to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$5,000,000”. 

On page 32, line 18, after the word “loans”, 
to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 85,000, 
000”. 

On page 33, line 3, after “(40 U.S.C. 440- 
444)”, to strike out 842,733,000“ and insert 
“$44,692,000”, and in line 14, after the word 
“Increases”, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided jur- 
ther, That no part of any funds in this para- 
graph may be used to administer a program 
which makes rural housing grants pursuant 
to section 504 of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 

On page 34, line 6, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$7,478,000” and insert 
“$8,478,000”. 

On page 34, line 9, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$4,138,000” and insert 
83,638,000“, and at the end of line 10, to 
strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That in the event the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Fund is 
insufficient to meet indemnity payments and 
other charges against such Fund, such addi- 
tional amounts as may be necessary may be 
borrowed from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration under such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may prescribe, but repay- 
ment of such amount shall include interest 
at a rate not less than the cost of money 
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to the Commodity Credit Corporation for a 
comparable period.” 

On page 34, line 24, after (15 U.S.C. 713A- 
11, 713a-12)”, to strike out “$2,300,000,000” 
and insert “$3,226,800,000", and in the same 
line, after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That after June 30, 1964, 
the portion of borrowings from Treasury 
equal to the unreimbursed realized losses re- 
corded on the books of the Corporation after 
June 30, of the fiscal year in which such 
losses are realized, shall not bear interest and 
interest shall not be accrued or paid there- 
on.” 

On page 36, after line 3, to strike out: 

“For expenses during fiscal year 1966, not 
otherwise recoverable during such year, and 
unrecovered prior years’ costs, including in- 
terest thereon, under titles I, II, and IV of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1701-1709, 1721-1724, 1731-1736) $1,658,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended for 
(1) Sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies pursuant to title I of 
said Act, (2) commodities disposed of for 
emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 
pursuant to title II of said Act, and (3) long- 
term supply contracts pursuant to title IV of 
said Act.” 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“For expenses during fiscal year 1966, not 
otherwise recoverable, and unrecovered prior 
years’ costs, including interest thereon, under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1701-1709, 1721-1724, 1731-1736), to remain 
available until expended, as follows: (1) 
Sale of surplus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies pursuant to title I of said 
Act, $1,144,000,000; (2) commodities disposed 
of for emergency famine relief to friendly 
peoples pursuant to title II of said Act, $298,- 
500,000; and (3) long-term supply contracts 
pursuant to title IV of said Act, $215,500,000”. 

On page 37, after line 6, to strike out: 
“BARTERED MATERIALS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 

STOCKPILE 

“For expenses during fiscal year 1966 and 
unrecovered prior years’ costs related to 
strategic and other materials acquired as a 
result of barter or exchange of agricultural 
commodities or products and transferred to 
the supplemental: stockpile pursuant to 
Public Law 540, Eighty-fourth Congress (7 
U.S.C. 1856) , $30,000,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

On page 37, line 25, after the numerals 
“1964”, to strike out “$750,000” and insert 
“$1,500,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations, who has worked 
long, hard, and arduously, as always, 
and has done a superb job, not only on 
reporting a good bill, but for explaining 
it so well. 

As one who serves under him on that 
subcommittee, but who unfortunately 
has not been able to attend many of its 
meetings, I wish to express my high re- 
gard and deep admiration for the work 
the Senator from Florida has done in 
this respect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
overwhelmed by the generous compli- 
ment paid by my distinguished leader. 
I accept it modestly on behalf of myself, 
the subcommittee, and, indeed, the full 
committee. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion and the Subcommittee on Parks and 
Recreation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8370) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I call up 
my 5 No. 318 and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 17, line 23, strike out $155,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 6157, 000, 000, 
including $2,000,000 for special assistance to 
needy schools, as authorized by law” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, this is one of the most difficult 
of all the appropriation bills to handle. 
It is supposed to be for agriculture, but 
it includes assistance to almost every 
segment of our economy. It even in- 
cludes assistance to foreign countries. 
Perhaps the most important segment of 
our economy is agriculture, which pro- 
vides the food and fiber necessary to sus- 
tain life. What could be more important 
than that? 

Over the years, agriculture has not 
done so well as other segments of our 
economy. The prices of most agricul- 
tural commodities today are lower than 
they were 20 years ago. They would 
have been much lower had it not been for 
some farm programs, the costs of which 
are included in this appropriation bill. 

The cost of farm operations is higher 
than ever and is increasing sharply day 
after day. 

Most segments of our economy are 
aided by the Government. Social secu- 
rity is a good example, and it is a good 
program. Industry can pass on its costs 
of this and other programs to consumers. 
Industrial labor can pass on the in- 
creased cost of living through labor con- 
tracts. But the farmers are practically 
the only people—there may be a few 
others—in our economy who have no 
way in which to pass on their additional 
costs by way of higher prices. They have 
no way of setting prices for the com- 
modities they produce. 

It is unfortunate that so many items 
are contained in the bill that have little 
or no relationship at all to agriculture, 
because most persons believe that farm- 
ers are receiving subsidy checks for all of 
the money provided in the bill. Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. I should 
like to read a few items which are con- 
tained in the Budget estimates for the 
Department of Agriculture that came to 
Congress this year and which have little 
relationship to agriculture. These esti- 
mates were analyzed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

For example, the sales of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies is really one of the most impor- 
tant foreign aid programs. The estimate 
for this item is $1,140 million. 

Emergency famine relief to friendly 
people, $306 million. This is a part of 
the Department of Agriculture budget. 

Donations of commodities to other 
groups, $179 million. 
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Under food distribution programs, 
commodities distributed to the needy and 
others, $403 million. 

The food stamp plan, $100 million. 

The school lunch program, $202 mil- 
lion. 

The 
million. 

These programs are all a part of the 
agricultural appropriation bill. Many 
persons think that farmers are getting 
checks for all these amounts. 

There are also the loan programs, 
such as the program for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, $417 million. 
These are the best investments the Fed- 
eral Government makes. Their repay- 
ment record is almost 100 percent. 


special milk program, $100 
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Many of the repayments are far ahead 
of schedule. 

There is also the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, which helps farmers but 
also operates in the little towns of rural 
America, towns having populations of 
around 2,500, where housing loans are 
concerned. The estimate for this year 
is $188 million. Most of these loans are 
made to people who could not get credit 
elsewhere; yet the repayment record is 
far above 90 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the entire tabulation prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Budget, fiscal years 1964, and estimated 1965 and 1966 
[Prepared by Reuben Johnson, division of legislative services, National Farmers Union] 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Programs which clearly provide benefits to consumers, business and the general public 
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International 


ng-term supply entrants tie I 
8 of aa 
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Public Law 


eoii and forestry research 
tand an disease 


program.. 
Co-op agricultural extension Work 
Meat and poultry tion 

Marke assistance 
Other, in 


‘Total, nonfarm program 
which are predominantly for stabilization of farm income, but which 
— others 


CCC price-su; port and related programs: 
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versio 
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1 Reflects administration's 1966 budget for USDA. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr, 


President, the committee has done as man of the subcommittee [Mr. HoLLAND] poration for past losses, 
good a job as is possible in preparing has said, we added nearly $1 billion to law. 


r foreign currencies (title I, Public 
Law 40) iui R EN O AREA T 
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iry products to armed services and other: 


cultural commodities... . 


uding FCS, res CEA, FCIC, and staff officers._._.............--..-. 


Estimated, 1964 


Percent of 


this appropriation bill. As the chair- 


Estimated 1965 


Percent of 
d total 


reimburse the Commodi’ 
This makes the pill look bad, but 
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we have done what we should have done 
long ago, The committee was prac- 
tically unanimous in all its actions on 
the appropriation bill. I believe it is 
a fair bill, and I hope it will be passed 
unanimously by the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator for his 
kind remarks. 

I am glad that the Senator has 
brought out so clearly the fact that the 
bill, in addition to covering items of 
great, vital, and immediate importance 
to farmers, agricultural producers, and 
stockmen, also covers many objectives 
which are important to our Government, 
in the foreign policy field, such as those 
mentioned by the Senator from North 
Dakota in the social or welfare field; in 
the educational field; and in other fields 
which do not directly serve the agricul- 
tural producers. 

No other Senator has been more as- 
siduous throughout the years than the 
Senator from North Dakota in insisting 
from year to year that some method be 
found for separating the very large 
amounts—more than half of the total 
in the bill—represented by the many 
items which comprise the appropriations 
for Agriculture and related agencies that 
do not directly serve agricultural pro- 
ducers. However, other important ob- 
jectives are included in the agricultural 
field merely because they deal with the 
products of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I yield to my friend the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
who has an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr.HART. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment to which the distinguished Senator 
from Florida refers would return to the 
bill the sum of $2 million, which the 
budget as submitted to the Congress rec- 
ommended, to permit us to determine 
whether section 11 of the school lunch 
program can provide a means whereby 
the most needy children in the Nation 
can more fully participate in a program 
intended for all children. In 1962 sec- 
tion 11 was added to the national school 
lunch program. This section created a 
special fund to make extra funds avail- 
able for school lunches of needy children. 
The apportionment formula for this 
money is spelled out in that section. 
However, to date no funds have been 
appropriated to implement this section. 

This year $2 million is included by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is to reinstitute 
the sum that I offer the amendment. 

At the moment approximately 10 per- 
cent of the lunches served under the na- 
tional school lunch program are being 
served free or at reduced cost. Careful 
studies show this does not answer the 
need for free lunches in many of the 
poor areas of our larger cities or in the 
isolated rural areas. 

In some localities, the lunch programs 
now in operation are unable to provide 
all the free lunches needed. In other 
places many schools have no facilities 
for providing even the simplest school 
lunch, although the majority of the 
students would be eligible for free 
lunches. 

Straight increase in the regular school 
lunch appropriation would not meet such 
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needs. This would not answer the prob- 
lem. Under an apportionment formula, 
the program would be spread under sec- 
tion 11 to schools in areas of acute need. 

Section 11 would provide an arrange- 
ment for distributing food among those 
areas based on the per capita income in 
the State and the number of free or re- 
duced cost lunches that are being served. 
The program would include schools 
where the need for the lunches is great 
and the community resources are inade- 
quate to meet the need. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture survey of the 
school food service in March of 1962 
showed that approximately 1,400,000 
children were eligible but not receiving 
free or reduced price lunches. 

Some 500,000 needy children attended 
schools which had a lunch program. 
About 900,000 children attended schools 
with no lunch program. It is these 
children we want to begin to reach with 
this added appropriation. 

Mr. President, when it was my honor 
to serve on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, this subject was 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee by the junior Senator from Michigan. 

At the direction of the committee, a 
study was prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, seeking to determine how 
best we could react to the problem of the 
old school in the downtown city center, 
to which school went most of the chil- 
dren who were in greatest need, but 
which school, when it was built, had no 
kitchen facilities installed. There was no 
reasonable way in which one could an- 
ticipate the entire structure being reha- 
bilitated. 

How could we know that we would pru- 
dently respond to this most compelling 
human need? That study is now avail- 
able for our guidance. It is captioned 
“Established Central School Lunch 
Kitchen in Urban Areas. Problems in 
Cost.” It is Agricultural Economic Re- 
port No. 72. 

Here clearly we see the possibility that, 
by making available the $2 million which 
the amendment proposes, we would be 
able better to understand what we can 
and cannot do, and whether we should 
or should not go forward to reach con- 
centrations of needy schools where no 
lunch programs are available today. 

The Senator from Florida and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota in those years 
on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry were most sympathetic to the 
problem. I believe it is to the credit of 
the Senator from Florida that this agri- 
cultural economic report is now available. 

I feel that it is somewhat unfair to 
argue, as we sometimes hear in this 
Chamber, that we do so much for so 
many people who are thousands of miles 
away from home but are less sensitive to 
those who are less able economically to 
compete and who are located just around 
the corner. 

Here again we come to a problem 
which is very compelling in its human 
appeal. I believe that the school lunch 
program could be expanded substantially 
and effectively. However, until we make 
the tests which this money would permit 
none of us honestly can identify fully 
the area of unmet need which could be 
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reached by an expansion of the school 
lunch program under section 11. 

It is for that reason that I hope that 
we shall be able to add the almost $2 
million which the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended, and which this amend- 
ment would provide. 

Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask unanimous consent to have 
certain materials, which reflect the rea- 
soning behind this amendment, printed 
in the Recor so that they may be avail- 
able to the conferees? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would be happy to 
have the Senator do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NEED FOR FUNDING SECTION 11: NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

Every schoolday, 17 million children par- 
ticipate in the national school lunch pro- 
gram. It is a program that has grown stead- 
ily through the years and we have been very 
proud of its growth and the way in which 
it meets a need. 

In 1962, however, we took a long look at 
that program growth and found that we had 
been taking too much for granted. A great 
many schools and a great many children had 
been bypassed in both rural and urban areas. 
Over 6 million children in public schools and 
an additional 3 million children in private 
schools had no food service available. A mil- 
lion of these are children of poverty and, un- 
der the National School Lunch Act, would be 
entitled to a reduced price or free lunch if 
it were available. An additional 500,000 chil- 
dren attending schools with a national school 
lunch program would and should be entitled 
to a reduced price or free lunch if there were 
adequate resources at the local level to fi- 
nance the added cost. 

Through the years, it has been an accepted 
principle that the lunch program will be self- 
sustaining in each school or school district. 
Where the total Federal, State and local re- 
sources have been adequate, a lunch program 
is initiated and maintained and the free or 
reduced price meal requirement for needy 
students is met with little difficulty. Where 
these total resources are inadequate, school 
officials hesitate to introduce the program. 

This is a rural problem and it is an urban 
problem—it is not a suburban problem. 
Small rural schools that are headed for even- 
tual consolidation are not about to invest in 
kitchens and cafeterias. In urban areas, ele- 
mentary schoolchildren customarily went 
home for lunch, But the character of urban 
areas has changed. Many thousands of par- 
ents leave for work before the children leave 
for school. There is no one at home at 
noon to prepare a meal and, frequently, little 
food around for the children to prepare their 
own meal. Older school buildings in down- 
town areas have limited space for installa- 
tion of kitchens and cafeterias and such con- 
struction can be costly. 

Many State school lunch directors have 
tried to direct available funds to particularly 
needy areas within each State—to provide for 
variable rates of reimbursement based on 
demonstrated need. But the need is so great 
in many areas and the funds are stretched so 
thin that State directors hesitate to take 
funds from one school that may be barely 
making ends meet in order to give greater 
assistance to another. 

In recognition of this problem, the Con- 
gress included section 11 in revising the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act in 1962. The section 
authorized an appropriation of $10 million 
with a special apportionment formula under 
which those schools drawing attendance from 
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particularly needy areas would receive addi- 
tional money for food. Section 11 has never 
been funded. This year the Department of 
Agriculture asked for $2 million in section 
11 funds to begin a pilot operation. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget approved and recom- 
mended. The request was turned down by 
the House of Representatives, which decision 
was accepted by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

This is a most opportune time to launch 
a pilot program in a number of areas. We 
now know the specifics of the location and 
extent of need. We have thoroughly ex- 
plored the pros and cons of centralized oper- 
ations that could help cut costs in those areas 
where a centralized operation is feasible. 
The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 will have funds available for 
kitchen and cafeteria equipment and facil- 
ities as well as State and local administrative 
money. Neighborhood Youth Corps and work 
experience enrollees under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act can be used effectively to mini- 
mize overhead costs in school lunch programs 
while performing needed tasks in the public 
interest. 

The $2 million in special assistance funds, 
specifically earmarked under section 11 for 
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food for needy areas, would provide the es- 

sential and fruitful seed money to initiate, 

expand and improve a lunch program for 

those children that need it most. 

How SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS (SEC. 11 oF 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT) ARE 
APPORTIONED AMONG THE STATES 


Special assistance funds are for schools 
drawing attendance from areas in which 
poor economic conditions exist, to help such 
schools serve lunches to children who cannot 
pay the full cost of such lunches. In appor- 
tioning special assistance funds among the 
States the following method is used: 

First, 3 percent of the sum appropriated is 
set aside for Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa. The Secre- 
tary apportions to each of these States an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 3 
percent set aside, as the number of free and 
reduced price lunches served in each of these 
States, the preceding fiscal year, bears to the 
total of free and reduced price lunches served 
in all of such States the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Next, at least half of the remaining 97 per- 
cent of the sum appropriated under section 
11 is apportioned by the Secretary among the 
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States other than Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa on the 
basis of two factors: 

First, the number of free and reduced price 
lunches served in each State the preceding 
fiscal year (col. 1 of the table); and second, 
the assistance need rate (col. 2 of the table) 
i.e.. the relation between the average per 
capita income of the State and the national 
average per capita income. This factor is 
used to adjust the number of free and re- 
duced price lunches served. For example, if 
the average per capita income of a State is 
half the national average per capita income, 
the weight given the free and reduced price 
lunches in that State would be doubled. 
Each State’s share of the funds available 
(col. 4) is determined by the relationship of 
the adjusted number of free and reduced 
price lunches served to the total number of 
free and reduced price lunches served in all 
the States. 

Any unneeded amounts turned back by the 
States are combined with the remainder of 
section 11 funds (not previously apportioned) 
and are further apportioned among the 
States on the same basis as the initial appor- 
tionment to the States which need additional 
special assistance funds. 


Estimated apportionment of special cash assistance budgeted for fiscal year 1966 (sec. 11, NSLA) 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
would be less than fair if I did not say 
to the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan that this matter has arisen before 
and has been the object of considerable 
discussion, both in the subcommittee and 
in the full committee. It has developed 
that some States take care of this prob- 
lem themselves, as it exists within their 
boundaries. Perhaps that is because the 
pockets of poverty are less frequently 
found there, and the total number af- 
fected is less than in other States. Iam 
not sure. 

Some Senators are fearful of embark- 
ing upon this program. As the Senator 
will recall, the authorization for the first 
year would be $10 million. However, 
there is no limit upon the authorization 


for subsequent years. In other words, 
it is an open-end authorization. 

A good many Senators are skeptical 
about the desirability of going into the 
program. They would rather raise the 
figure for the entire program, as we have 
done in the past. I have discussed this 
problem with my distinguished friend 
the ranking minority committee mem- 
ber, the Senator from North Dakota. We 
agree to take this item to conference for 
a full discussion. 

There are real difficulties in connec- 
tion with this item, as to whether it is 
a wise course, in the judgment of Sena- 
tors, to enter this program in this way. 

The $2 million is spread out over the 
50 States and the other dependencies 
also are allotted 3 percent of the money. 


The amounts going to the States or the 
dependencies would amount to very lit- 
tle in any one case. 

The biggest possibility of help would 
be rescheduling and reprograming items 
which would not be needed in some 
States but would be needed in other 
States. 

Perhaps a good record could be made 
on a trial basis that would justify the 
continuance and enlargement of the 
program. 

At any rate, we are agreeable to tak- 
ing the amendment to conference. We 
appreciate the compassionate way in 
which the Senator has discussed the 
subject. It is enough to appeal to the 
compassion of all of us. Yet it involves 
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some real, practical difficulties, which I 

am sure the Senator well understands. 

Mr. President, I am willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I would 
not want to leave the floor without 
thanking the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from North Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the problems that are involved. 

Mr, PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
the amendment been acted on? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield, 
without losing the floor, for the purpose 
of having the amendment acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS. I have a very short 
amendment, which I hope can be dis- 
posed of in a wink's time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Did the Senator 
from Tennessee say a week’s time? 

Mr. BASS. No; a wink’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 12, line 13, to strike out 
“$65,671,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$65,746,000”. 

TO PROVIDE A RIVER BASIN STUDY KNOWN AS THE 
CHICKASAW-METROPOLITAN SURFACE WATER 
MANAGEMENT PROJECT IN SHELBY AND OTHER 
COUNTIES IN WEST TENNESSEE 
Mr. BASS. Mr. President, the amend- 

ment I am offering would merely add 
$75,000 to the watershed protection sec- 
tion of this appropriation bill for the pur- 
pose of allowing a comprehensive river 
basin study of all streams draining 
through Shelby County, Tenn. The 
Shelby County Conservation Board, the 
Shelby County Soil Conservation District, 
and the Shelby County Court, together 
with the Tennessee Department of Con- 
servation, have all requested that this 
study be made. The various surrounding 
counties have also endorsed this study. 

The study would be conducted, under 
the authority of section 6 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, over a 3-year period, costing a total 
of approximately $300,000. Of this sum, 
the Shelby County Conservation Board 
would provide 25 percent and the Federal 
Government the other 75 percent, the 
Federal Government’s share being 
$75,000 annually for the 3-year period. 

The study area of approximately 
1,237,000 acres will include the entire 
watershed land area of all streams drain- 
ing through Shelby County. ‘These 
streams are: the Loosahatchie River, the 
Wolf River, Monconnah Creek, and Horn 
Lake Creek. The study area would in- 
volve all of Shelby County and portions 
of Tipton, Fayette, and Hardeman Coun- 
ties in Tennessee; and portions of Ben- 
ton, Marshall, and De Soto Counties in 
Mississippi. This basin study would pro- 
vide an inventory of all soil and water 
resources in the area, and a master plan 
for a coordinated, systematic approach 
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to the full development and utilization of 
these and related resources for the use 
of all the people in the area. Inasmuch 
as it proposes to bring together the in- 
terests and needs of the urban and rural 
people involved, the proposed study 
would be a pioneering venture. 

The surveys and studies would be made 
by a team of Soil Conservation Service 
technicians in close consultation with 
local sponsors. The Shelby County Con- 
servation Board will be responsible for 
the coordination of all agencies and 
groups concerned with the study. This 
board has the authorization and the re- 
sources necessary to undertake this pro- 
posal during the fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. President, there is an urgent need 
for the immediate appropriation of funds 
for this study in order that it may get un- 
derway during this fiscal year. 

These reasons include: 

First. The rapid expansion of Mem- 
phis into the rural areas without the 
benefit of a broad resource capability 
plan. 

Second. The urgent need for protec- 
tion against floods and sediment dam- 
ages in the expanding suburban areas. 

Third, The urgent need to reduce 
damages to agriculture, land, and prop- 
erty caused by flooding, sediment, and 
erosion. 

Fourth. The urgent need for water- 
based, outdoor recreational facilities. 

Fifth. The urgent need for options and 
purchase of needed land areas for public 
use before their sites are preempted or 
skyrocketing costs make acquisition dif- 
ficult or impossible. 

I might note, Mr. President, that all 
but one of the counties affected by this 
study are rated among the lowest per 
capita income counties in the United 
States. 

The officials of the Department of 
Agriculture have indicated that the only 
reason provisions for this study were not 
included in the Department’s budget rec- 
ommendations was that the request was 
not received prior to the submission of 
these recommendations. They indicated 
that they thought the project was a very 
worthwhile one and that, had it been 
received in time, it would have been in- 
cluded. They indicated that if it was 
not included in this year’s appropria- 
tions, then they would recommend it be 
included in next year’s. 

In the overall appropriation bill this 
$75,000 is, indeed, a very minor, if not 
insignificant item, Mr. President. How- 
ever, to the people of Shelby County, 
Tenn., and the other counties affected it 
is anything but small. Another year’s 
delay not only adds to cost of flood and 
sediment damage, but may materially 
affect the overall cost of the project due 
to increase in land prices and expansion 
of urban and suburban areas. I, there- 
fore, strongly urge the Senate to adopt 

amendment which would mean so 
little in terms of money appropriated and 
yet which means so much to the people 
of west Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BASS. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate my distin- 
guished colleague upon his offering the 
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amendment. It is a worthwhile under- 
taking. The amounts are not large, as 
the Senator has said, but the purpose 
to be served is, indeed. I hope the dis- 
tinguished and able chairman of the 
subcommittee will accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
is a matter which came to our attention 
during the hearings, and was called to 
our attention by both Senators from 
Tennessee, and by others. We ques- 
tioned the Soil Conservation Service 
witnesses about it. We found that this 
matter was regarded as meritorious and 
was on their schedule for the next re- 
quest to be placed in the budget for the 
next year. Emergency conditions which 
have arisen since that time are such 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Youne] and I, representing both 
sides of the committee, are willing to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I should like to join in the general com- 
mendation which has been given to the 
Senator from Florida. Just think of it— 
47 days of hearings. I doubt whether 
there has been any other appropriation 
bill which has received that kind of at- 
tention. Having served 3 years on that 
committee, I know that there is no sub- 
committee chairman who gives more 
diligent attention and probing attention 
to the bill than does the Senator from 
Florida. I believe I can say without 
fear of contradiction that he attended 
virtually all, if not all, of the many days 
of hearings. 

It is a complicated bill, which received 
the expert, diligent, and thoughtful 
guidance of the Senator from Florida. 
I think all Senators should be grateful 
for it. 

Also, I join in the sentiments so elo- 
quently expressed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young] in pointing 
out that, while this is a big appropriation 
bill, involving $6.7 billion, much of it 
is not for the farmers, and that farmers 
have been having an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult time, that they have not enjoyed 
the general prosperity that others in the 
country have in the last 10 or 15 years. 
The income of the farmers has come 
up little, if at all, and their costs have 
gone up a great deal. 

The bill not only assists the farmers 
but assists the economy asa whole. Even 
if the bill assisted only the farmers, 
whether it be in rural electrification, 
soil conservation, or in other similar 
ways, it is a bill which helps to maintain 
the most efficient agricultural economy 
that exists anywhere in the world, and 
by so doing keeps down the costs of food 
to all consumers. 

I shall speak briefly on one item. I 
have no amendment to offer. I refer to 
an item which does not contribute very 
much to farm or farm income, but it 
does affect the rest of the country. 

Mr. President, it is a strange develop- 
ment that one of the controversial 
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provisions in the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill is for the special milk program 
for our Nation’s schoolchildren. For, 
unlike the Dirksen amendment, the vot- 
ing rights bill, or “repeal of 14(b),” the 
school milk program has hardly any 
enemies at all. Everyone knows the vir- 
tues of milk. And the beauty of this 
provision is that it costs nothing; it 
simply channels otherwise surplus milk 
into hungry little American stomachs. 
And yet the House, and the administra- 
tion’s Budget Bureau are—for no pub- 
licly admitted reason—determined to 
starve the program. 

For fiscal year 1966, the administra- 
tion has requested $100 million. The 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, under the leadership of our distin- 
guished chairman, the senior Senator 
from Florida, has recommended $108 
million. I cannot overemphasize, or 
praise too highly, the part which the 
Florida Senator’s guidance and fore- 
sight have played in development of the 
school milk program. Every year since 
the program started the subcommittee 
has increased the program’s appropria- 
tion above the amount requested by the 
administration. The influence of the 
Senator from Florida—and Florida is not 
a major milk-producing State—is largely 
responsible for this progressive attitude. 

It is essential that the Senate express 
its firm determination to retain the full 
$8 million increase in conference com- 
mittee. For, unfortunately, as I have 
said, the House of Representatives has 
gone along with the administration and 
recommended only $100 million. 

A brief history of appropriations for 
the program illustrates why the $8 mil- 
lion increase is fully justified. Last 
year, for fiscal year 1965, Congress 
granted $103 million for the milk pro- 
gram. The administration had re- 
quested $100 million. In response to an 
amendment of mine, an increase of $3 
million was granted. Even the $103 mil- 
lion, however, was not enough to pay for 
the milk which was consumed. Cut- 
backs had to be made in the reimburse- 
ment rates to schools. On the basis of 
the best information we can get, a fully 
funded school milk program could have 
used $108 million in fiscal year 1965. 

For, even with the $103 million appro- 
priation, 5-percent cutbacks had to be 
made in payments to schools. 

In the light of these facts about last 
year, it is little short of astounding that 
the administration has requested only 
$100 million for fiscal year 1966; $108 
million could have been used last year, 
yet only $100 million has been asked 
for this year. Almost everyone agrees 
that economy is a good thing. Can the 
same be said for keeping milk away from 
children? 

There are two main reasons why much 
more than $100 million is needed for fis- 
cal year 1966. 

First, milk distributed as part of the 
program will be provided this summer to 
children attending classes under the new 
Project Head Start. Unless more funds 
are provided, every pint of milk con- 
sumed under Project Head Start will be 
1 less pint consumed during the regu- 
lar school year starting next fall. 
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Project Head Start officials have told 
me that approximately 525,000 children 
will be attending 40 days of classes this 
summer. Every child is eligible for 2 
one-half-pint cartons of milk a day, in 
addition to that given with lunch. 

Head Start officials are doing all they 
can to encourage every child to drink 
that pint a day. They well understand 
that learning is almost impossible for 
hungry children, or for children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Dr. Julius Rich- 
mond, Project Head Start director, has 
said: 

Studies indicate that poor nutrition dur- 
ing early childhood has an effect not only on 
physical growth but on the mental function- 
ing of the child. The emphasis in Project 
Head Start on improving nutrition is de- 
signed therefore to improve all aspects of the 
child's growth and development. 


For each one-half-pint carton, reim- 
bursement of 2 cents is made from the 
Agriculture budget. Thus, we should add 
$840,000 to Agriculture appropriations to 
take care of milk for Project Head Start. 

The second reason why more than $100 
million is needed concerns the annual 
growth of the program. During the regu- 
lar school year 1965-66, it is expected by 
the Department of Agriculture that 6 
percent more milk will be consumed than 
during the past year. Numbers of half 
pint cartons consumed will increase from 
3,093 million to 3,278.6 million. 

Mr. President, if $108 million was actu- 
ally necessary last year, and there will 
be a 6-percent increase, an addition of 
$6,480,000 is necessary for the normal fis- 
cal year 1966 program. 

Taking this increase along with the 
amount required for Project Head Start, 
it is apparent that a total appropriation 
of $115,320,000 is justified for the special 
milk program in fiscal year 1966. It was 
for this reason that I proposed the in- 
crease in the Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

We on the subcommittee, however, are 
responsible for the optimum allocation 
of limited resources among competing 
programs. To increase funds for one 
program is often to decrease funds for 
other programs. For this reason, al- 
though I had hoped for more, I have 
agreed to the $108 million appropriation 
for the special milk program. 

I urge my colleagues, especially those 
who will be appointed Senate conferees 
on this bill, to strive for full retention 
of this amount. Every dollar is needed. 
To settle for less would be to deprive 
children—those from poverty-stricken 
families—who benefit most from the pro- 
gram. It is they who would be the first 
to suffer from cutbacks in the program. 

Mr. President, let me say one more 
thing. I stated, in the course of my re- 
marks, that there is no economy at all 
in cutting back the school milk program, 
now. And, there is not, because we have 
on the lawbooks of this country a man- 
datory requirement for price supports 
for milk at 75 percent of parity. If the 
milk is not going to hungry schoolchil- 
dren, then it goes into storage and is 
wasted. 

The alternative to dead storage for 
milk is to take that milk which is in stor- 
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age, and not being used at all, and make 
it available to schoolchildren. 

What we are asking for in the bill— 
and the Senator from Florida has cham- 
pioned it for us—is the increase of $8 
million in the school milk program. I 
thank him from the bottom of my heart, 
as I know the people of Wisconsin would 
join me overwhelmingly in thanking the 
Senator from Florida, and in pleading 
with him to carry on the good fight when 
the matter goes to conference, in order 
to obtain as much of this $108 million as 
possible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin very much for 
his kind remarks, which apply equally 
to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], who has worked so hard on this 
bill. We agree with the Senator’s argu- 
ment, to prevent the same amount of 
milk going into the processing of prod- 
ucts which the Government price sup- 
ports. We believe that it is preferable 
to give fresh milk to children who need 
it. 

Mr. President, I know of no further 
amendments to be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for a third reading on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to commend the staff 
members on this subcommittee for the 
fine work they did—especially Ray 
Schafer. 

This bill is the most difficult and com- 
plicated of all appropriation bills. 

The minority members have also been 
helpful to me, working on this side of the 
aisle. Ed King, too, has done a wonder- 
ful job. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sorry if I was remiss in not mentioning 
the members of the committee staff Mr. 
Schafer and Mr. King for the minority, 
and Joe Stewart, the young attorney for 
the staff. They have all worked long and 
hard to help us turn out a good bill. 

We have certainly leaned upon them. 
They have rendered us excellent service, 
and I join the Senator from North 
Dakota in his commendation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
feel negligent if I did not make my con- 
tribution to what has been said about the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], and the members 
of the committee staff. I believe that 
they have all done an exceptional job, 
a job which required a great deal of 
patience, and a great deal of time, but 
which they were surely capable of 
handling. 
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Therefore, I wish to say at this time 
that American agriculture and the coun- 
try as a whole owe a great debt to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and 
the ranking minority member, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
and all members of the staff who have 
contributed so much to report a bill to 
which there appears to be so little 
objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his comments. 

I invite attention to the fact that there 
is no greater friend of agriculture, no one 
in the Senate who knows more about 
agriculture generally and its needs, than 
the Senator from Vermont. The Sena- 
tor has been an agriculturalist for many 
years. He took time out to be Governor 
of his State. He has been in the Senate 
long enough to be the ranking Repub- 
lican Senator, which gives evidence of 
the high esteem in which he is held by 
the people of his State, as well as in 
the Senate. 

We all appreciate his kind comments 
and are glad to have him sitting in with 
us as an ex Officio member of the sub- 
committee, as the ranking minority 
member on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say this, I was a spare wheel 
on the committee, being the only one, 
who was not a member of the full Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I must plead guilty not to have at- 
tended all the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee as I wanted to do. 

I had other committee meetings to at- 
tend at the same time. I had full con- 
fidence in the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and in the ranking Republican 
member. I knew that they would do the 
right thing; Mr. HoLLAND, I thank the 
Senator. We hope that his confidence is 
not misplaced. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the kind com- 
ments of the Senator from Vermont. He 
has been a wonderful friend of agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. McCARTHY,. Mr. President, I 
commend the chairman and members 
of the Subcommittee on Department of 
Agriculture Appropriations and members 
of the full committee for their work on 
this measure. 

American farmers have been suffering 
severe economic difficulties for many 
years, and the funds provided in this bill 
are certainly fully justified as part of the 
required effort to assist farmers. The 
farmers of this Nation have established 
a remarkable record as producers. They 
have effectively used new methods based 
on research and technology to increase 
their efficiency. I regret that they have 
not been fairly compensated in the mar- 
ket, and until they are, a number of pro- 
grams for which funds are provided by 
this bill continue to be necessary. 

I support the action taken by the com- 
mittee in providing additional funds for 
the Soil Conservation Service so this im- 
portant work can be continued. A budget 
proposal this year recommended estab- 
lishment of a revolving fund, with a re- 
quirement that part of the cost for tech- 
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nical assistance now furnished by the 
Service be charged against the farmer. 
I do not believe the case for any change 
of this kind has been established, and I 
share the view expressed by the com- 
mittee in the report that no change in 
financing will be undertaken in the ab- 
sence of legislation. 

The committee bill also restores the 
budget request of $4.3 million for the re- 
source conservation and development 
program. This is $1.4 million over the 
House recommendation. I support the 
committee action on this point: One of 
the ten pilot resource conservation and 
development projects in the Nation is 
the western-central Minnesota project, 
which includes Kandiyohi, Swift, Pope, 
Otter Tail, and Wadena Counties. I 
have visited with local leaders and am 
impressed by the degree of local inter- 
est and the spirit of cooperation shown 
by representatives of the many groups 
involved. They have planned many 
projects to conserve water and soil re- 
sources, to improve the economic base of 
the area and to develop recreational and 
wildlife facilities. As a result of re- 
source conservation and development 
planning two parks have been improved, 
a number of campsites developed, a 
game refuge and a lake for a 100-acre 
wildlife area established. Plans are 
completed for a number of other proj- 
ects. The committee recommendation 
will help accelerate work on existing re- 
source conservation and development 
projects and it also provides funds for 
planning additional projects beyond the 
pilot programs already approved. 

The committee report also contains 
recommendations which are important 
to help meet special problems. One of 
these concerns bluecomb disease in poul- 
try. Last year this disease caused losses 
to turkey producers estimated at $7 
million. Very little is known about the 
disease and very little research has been 
done. The University of Minnesota has 
had a small research project and the 
producers themselves had underwritten 
private research, but these efforts have 
been insufficient. 

Iam pleased that the recommendation 
that several of us made to the commit- 
tee—that funds be designated in the 
general contingency fund to accelerate 
research on bluecomb disease—has been 
approved by the committee and that the 
committee report recommends $50,000 
for this purpose for fiscal year 1966. The 
committee also recommends that next 
year’s budget include the required funds 
to place this project on a regular basis. 

Mr. President, rust continues to be a 
hazard to cereal grains and to cause 
heavy losses in wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye crops. The development of new rust- 
resistant grains depends upon detec- 
tion and identification of new rust varie- 
ties. 

The Federal-State rust research pro- 
gram has been located at the University 
of Minnesota for nearly 50 years. Last 
year the research specialists at the lab- 
oratory worked with nearly 2,500 col- 
lections of rusted wheat, oats, and barley 
from 32 States. Unfortunately, the 
cereal rust laboratory housing is very 
inadequate and some of the facilities 
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are scheduled for demolition. A new 
Federal research facility is required if 
this national laboratory is to continue 
to provide effective research. I urged the 
committee to give consideration to this 
problem, and I am pleased to note in the 
report that the committee recommends 
$50,000 to develop plans for a new cereal 
rust laboratory. I hope that next year 
funds will be approved to construct the 
needed facility. 

Another recommendation in the re- 
port which will be helpful to many 
farmers is $150,000 for a 2-year study 
of the problem of egg pricing, to be con- 
ducted by the Economic Research Serv- 
ice. The continued low return on eggs 
has threatened to eliminate farm fami- 
lies from the egg business. As. with 
many other farm family operations, the 
problem is not that of the efficiency of 
methods but of low market prices, and 
egg market pricing appears to be partic- 
ularly in need of study. This survey 
will not solve the problem, but it should 
provide information needed to improve 
the mechanism and to enable farm pro- 
ducers to receive a return somewhat 
closer to parity. 

Mr. President, some of the items I 
have mentioned and others in the report 
involve small sums, but they are of great 
importance in meeting special problems 
facing farmers. I believe the report re- 
flects the careful consideration given by 
the chairman [Mr. HolLAxp] and the 
members of the subcommittee which 
handles Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriations. I again commend them 
for the attention they have given to 
needs of farmers in all sections of the 
Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota for 
his kind comments. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with all the members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it has been my pleasure to observe the 
superior quality of the bill which we have 
before us and to note that this is the 
result of the hard work of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp] and the equally distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], 
and an industrious and efficient staff. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
these two Senators for the many hours 
they spent in the hearings on this bill 
and for the fair way in which they 
thoughtfully weighed each and every re- 
quest presented to them. Because of 
their skill and diligence the committee 
is able to report out to the Senate an 
excellent bill for its consideration. In- 
dicative of the superior quality of this 
bill are the actions which the commit- 
tee has taken as regards cotton, as 
regards soil and water conservation, and 
as regards the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. In these three areas, as 
in many others, the committee has shown 
a wisdom and a fairness beyond that of 
the Bureau of the Budget and beyond 
that of the House. 

With cotton, the committee has rec- 
ommended actions which in the long run 
will do much to rescue this crop from 
the deplorable condition it is now in. 
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For the last few years the cotton farm- 
er has been the victim of a devastating 
cost price squeeze. Over the last 2 years 
he has had to withstand a price reduc- 
tion of $17.50 per bale. Realizing that 
the key to bringing production costs into 
line with world prices is research, the 
committee has recommended an acceler- 
ation in cotton research. Such an ac- 
celeration is vital if costs are to be cut 
and American cotton is to be made com- 
petitive in the world market. At the 
same time that the committee has had 
the foresight to accelerate research in 
lowering the costs of producing cotton, 
it has refused to accept the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s scheme of lower- 
ing cotton production by changing the 
regulations concerning skip-row plant- 
ing. This scheme, as I think everyone 
who is familiar with the proposed 
changes in regulations will admit, is un- 
just, inequitable, and ruinous to our dry- 
land farmers. The Department of Agri- 
culture was simply attempting to use 
its powers to make technical changes in 
the regulations concerning acreage allot- 
ments to bring about a policy change 
which should only be made by the Con- 
gress. I am happy to report that the 
Senate committee has agreed with the 
House that such changes should only be 
made by legislation which will view cot- 
ton production and marketing as a total 
problem area. 

Soil and water conservation is prob- 
ably the most progressive and farsighted 
program entrusted to the Department of 
Agriculture. Here is a program that has 
made our land better. Through it we 
have built up the fertility of our soil, 
improved our water resources, and forti- 
fied our land against the ravages of wind 
and water erosion. When the day comes, 
and it is not long off, when the problem 
facing American agriculture is not over- 
production but rather producing enough 
to feed the world’s exploding population, 
this land will be ready. Our resources of 
soil and water will be more capable of 
meeting this challenge than if the set- 
tlers of this country had set our land 
aside and it had never been tilled. In 
recognition of these facts, the commit- 
tee has very rightly operated under the 
principle that it would be penny wise 
and pound foolish to downgrade our soil 
and water conservation program. Thus 
the committee has recommended an 
amount of $17,432,000 for the Great 
Plains conservation program. This is 
$2,568,000 above the amount requested 
in the budget. Full approval of the com- 
mittee’s figure by the Senate will mean 
that the Department of Agriculture can 
start reducing the backlog of 4,600 un- 
serviced applications submitted by 
farmers and ranchers for conservation 
projects in that vast water scarcity region 
extending between the 100th meridian 
and the Rocky Mountains. This is an 
area which includes land in over 10 States 
and 392 different counties, including 96 
Texas counties. Also in the area of soil 
and water conservation, the Senator from 
Texas is happy to report that the com- 
mittee has recommended the completion 
of the Southwest Great Plains Research 
Center at Bushland, Tex., near Amarillo. 
‘This is a station which, although ap- 
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proved in 1961, has been only half con- 
structed. The planning funds provided 
in this year’s budget will mean that plans 
can be drawn so that the station’s con- 
struction can be finally completed. 

Lastly, I congratulate the committee 
for raising the appropriation for the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
electric loan program from the House- 
passed figure of $350 to $380 million. 

I point out that this is an increase of 
not $30 million, but rather $67 million 
over the House-passed figure. As the 
Senator from Florida has already noted, 
it was not until the very day on which we 
were completing the final markup of 
this bill, the last day of the just-ended 
fiscal year, that the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, much to our surprise and the sur- 
prise of the Department of Agriculture, 
released $37 million in contingency 
funds, a sum which that the committee 
had been notified on that morning would 
not be released. I want to congratulate 
the Senator from Florida for being able 
to reach a compromise to which all on 
the committee could agree in spite of the 
fact that this was an item on which vari- 
ous members of the committee had 
strongly differing opinions. 

Under the able leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Florida we reached a compro- 
mise; and I personally am most happy 
with the figure recommended by the com- 
mittee. Although I think this is a pro- 
gram on which we could spend much 
more money than here recommended, 
this amount will go far to help the REA 
insure that every rural American will 
not only have electricity, but will have it 
in the same quantity and at as low a 
price as can be obtained by those living 
in our cities. 

Although, as I said at the beginning of 
my remarks, this is an excellent bill that 
we have before us, and I again commend 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young], there is one item in the bill 
where I feel the committee has made a 
mistake. That concerns the committee’s 
recommendation to place the main- 
tenance of an international barrier zone 
to keep screwworms out of the country 
on a matching basis rather than under 
full Federal financing. Although I cer- 
tainly recognize that in a pest eradica- 
tion program it is certainly fair that 
financing be on a matching basis and my 
State did participate on a matching 
basis. 

It is my contention—it is the conten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
overriden by the committee; it is the con- 
tention of the Bureau of the Budget, 
overriden by the committee language; it 
is the contention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, changed by this committee 
language—that the maintenance of the 
barrier zone between the United States 
and another country used to prevent the 
infiltration in this country by a pest 
should be under full Federal financing. 

Placing maintenance of the barrier 
zone on a matching basis grossly penal- 
izes those cattle raisers in the Southwest 
simply because they live along the Mexi- 
can border and for no other reason. In 
effect it means that the cattlemen in the 
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southern parts of the States of Texas and 
New Mexico are being used to pay to pro- 
tect the whole southeastern half of our 
Nation from the terrible ravages that 
screwworms inflict upon cattle herds. It 
is because I feel so strongly that the 
committee’s recommendation is unfair 
and unjust that I reluctantly must dis- 
approve of the recommendation of the 
committee to put into the bill language 
which will prevent the Department of 
Agriculture from undertaking full fi- 
nancing for the maintenance of the bar- 
rier zone. I want the chairman of the 
subcommittee to know that I greatly 
regret doing this, for I have the utmost 
respect for his wisdom and fairness. I 
only hope that in future years the com- 
mittee will see that there is a vital dif- 
ference between a pest eradication pro- 
gram and the maintenance of a barrier 
zone. The first should very rightly be 
carried on under matching grants, the 
second, like any quarantine program, 
should be under full Federal financing, 
as is for eradicating the Mediterranean 
fruitfly or any other pest which is enter- 
ing the country in a new infestation. 
Maintenance of a barrier zone is a quar- 
. problem and should be treated as 
such. 

In the hearings in the committee much 
was said about the rich cattle ranches in 
the Southwest. My State has more fam- 
ily farmers in it than any other State in 
the Union. It is a State of small farms 
and small cattlemen. 

For example, the latest census, taken 
in 1959, showed that in Florida the aver- 
age size of a cattle ranch is 4,556 acres 
and the average value of the cattle ranch 
is $400,864, or a value of $88 per acre. 

In Texas, the average size of a cattle 
ranch is 3,370 acres. The average value 
of a cattle ranch in Texas is $119,714— 
a little bit more than one-quarter of the 
value of the average Florida cattle ranch. 
The average value per acre of the Texas 
cattle ranch is $35 an acre as compared 
to $88 per acre in Florida. So the aver- 
age Florida ranch is bigger and is worth 
2% times as much an acre. In total, itis 
worth almost 4 times as much per ranch. 
Texas is not an area of vast wealthy 
ranches; it is an area of stock farmers. 
There are few large ranches, such as the 
King ranch, but mostly we have many 
small ranches. The small farm ranches 
should not be called upon to maintain a 
Federal program of quarantine zones. 

I thank the Senator for the very fine 
other provisions in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to express my deep appreciation 
and, I am sure, the appreciation of the 
members of the committee, for all the 
kind words which the Senator from Tex- 
as has spoken. 

If he ever joins the chamber of com- 
merce, I wish to see that he is employed 
in my State, because I have heard no 
finer argument as to the great qualities 
of my State and the great values there 
than those which he has stated. 

The problem of the screwworm is a 
matter which I regret; it is one in which 
I have very strong feelings. I suspect 
that our State has had the most severe 
experience with the screwworm of any 
State in the Nation, and we were not 
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the original home of it. We got it from 
Texas. During the bad drought there 
some of the cattle were brought into our 
State and promptly the screwworm de- 
veloped. We all admit that. We are 
so glad to have people and everything 
else from Texas—a fine State—imported 
into Florida. But that was one time 
when things did not work out right. We 
found that since they overwinter, as they 
say, in almost all the peninsula of Flor- 
ida, we are subject to the ravishes of the 
screw worm perhaps more than any 
other part of the Nation, because they are 
there all the year round. We had a ter- 
rible time getting rid of them. 

Not for one moment would I have the 
Senator think that we are not sympa- 
thetic with the problem. But I have 
great difficulty, and other members of 
the committee did as well, in differen- 
tiating between his problem and the 
problems of those who have the imported 
fire ant or the imported cereal leaf beetle 
or the imported Mediterranean fruitfiy, 
or the imported citrus canker, or other 
diseases. or ‘pests that have come in 
through the Federal wall, that is, through 
the quarantine system, and yet have to 
be stamped out in every case by a 50- 
50 contribution from the State and lo- 
cal sources and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I have not been able to feel that erad- 
ication has been completed in Texas; 
and the reports of the scientists show 
that there were 240 reinfestations last 
year from screwworm in the northern 
counties of Texas and New Mexico north 
of the zone of which the Senator from 
Texas has spoken. 

I do not desire to close my mind or 
close the minds of the members of the 
committee—I would not have that pow- 
er—as to future discussion of the prob- 
lem; But as things now stand, I find 
great difficulty in distinguishing between 
the various foreign vests which assail us 
and the uniform rule which applies else- 
where for the 50-50 requirement that I 
referred to. 

The committee was asked to grant the 
request of the States of Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia for an extension westward of this 
effort this year, and to meet their condi- 
tion, a 50-50 use of funds for the purpose 
of eradicating the screwworm in those 
States. I hope that we shall find a better 
way to stop them than what has been 
found to date. My own feeling is that 
unless the States and growers affected 
are contributing—which means that the 
stockmen themselves are intimately in 
the picture—I am sure we shall not have 
the high degree of cooperation and the 
high degree of effectiveness which is re- 
quired to eradicate this very bad pest, 
which formerly cost the cattlemen in my 
State, I was told, something like $20 mil- 
lion a year, and which the experts say 
cost the cattlemen of the great. State 
so well represented by the Senator from 
Texas somewhere between 825 million 
and up to $100 million a year in the worst 
years of infestation there. 

So I hope that the Senator will bear 
with me and with other members of the 
committee in our feeling that at least at 
the present time the 50-50 rule should be 
applied. 
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I see no reason why I should not state 
here, as I did in committee—it is perti- 
nent to the inquiry of the distinguished 
Senator from Texas—that I am quite 
amenable to the thought of reducing the 
50-percent contribution by the States af- 
fected if the effort toward eradication is 
shown to be more conclusive, more suc- 
cessful, than it has been shown to be in 
that area. I recognize that Texas has 
difficult problems because of its long 
frontier with Mexico, which is badly in- 
fested by the screwworm. The same 
problem affects New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. Congress eventually will have 
to devise a formula that will be fair to 
those four fine States and to their cattle- 
men. 

Many times I have suggested to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
that rather than having the burden im- 
posed on the individual cattlemen who 
are affected, I hope that he will suggest 
that his State wait and handle the mat- 
ter the same as it has been handled in 
all the Southeastern States, which have 
now been cleared of this infestation. 
They contributed, as did my State, on a 
50-50 basis. They have contributed the 
same amount since the departure of the 
Federal Government, because they do not 
want any reinfestation. We even had a 
quarantine line along our northern 
boundaries when there was some reinfes- 
tation 2 or 3 years ago in Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

So I shall not close my mind. I want 
the record to show that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas has assidu- 
ously, perseveringly, and, as effectively 
as could be done, argued the case for the 
cattlemen of his State. I regret that I 
have not been able to decide, nor has the 
committee, in the matter of the screw- 
worm, as we did with respect to the Great 
Plains conservation program and to so 
important a situation as the Texas A. & 
M. Research Center, and other programs 
in his State. 

We want to provide his great State 
what is needed and to treat it in the 
fairest way possible, just as we would 
treat our own States. But the commit- 
tee, with the single exception of the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas, felt that it would 
be difficult to distinguish between his 
State and other States—some of them 
much poorer States—which are infested 
by the fire ant and some of the other 
pests I have named, States which have 
put up 50 percent of the funds for eradi- 
cation measures. 

I hope the Senator from Texas will 
bear with us and will forgive us this one 
particular instance in which we have not 
agreed with him, but will give us credit 
on the other side of the books for the 9 or 
10 instances in which we have agreed 
with him, 

I appreciate his good humor, his good 
nature, and his willingness to have the 
problem studied. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for his kind remarks and particu- 
larly for his willingness to study the pro- 
posal again next year, when we hope to 
bring new facts before the committee, 
in addition to certification by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that this zone 
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is free of the screwworm and is there- 
fore entitled to be treated as a free zone. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, as we 
consider the agriculture appropriations 
bill, I believe there are several vital points 
which should be made. This is a bill in 
which the Congress has exercised its ex- 
perience and wisdom in several instances 
in providing important services that the 
administration has regarded with luke- 
warm enthusiasm. 

This is, I believe, a graphic example 
of the wisdom which the Congress can 
bring to bear in fields where its Members 
and its committee have a wealth of in- 
formation and knowledge. 

I am particularly gratified that the 
Congress has rejected an administration 
proposal to cut back by $20 million funds 
for the conservation and research opera- 
tions of the Soil Conservation Service. 

It has been estimated that if the 
administration’s cutback were imple- 
mented it would amount to a decrease of 
at least. 50 percent in the application of 
conservation practices on the farm and 
ranchlands of America. We cannot af- 
ford this type of curtailment, in my con- 
sidered opinion. 

It is significant that this administra- 
tion plan to cut soil conservation funds 
comes at a time when wind erosion in my 
State, and in vast stretches of the Great 
Plains, is worse than at any time in the 
past 10 years. 

This proposal to cut soil conservation 
funds also comes at a time when the ad- 
ministration is proposing increases in 
many other fields for social and eco- 
nomic programs of at least doubtful and 
unproven value. 

This cut in soil conservation funds also 
comes at a time when the administration 
is sending overseas vast amounts of for- 
eign aid, even involving gifts of wheat to 
dictator Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public, a man more given to insult than 
cooperation. 

I submit that the soil and water con- 
servation is of much more crucial im- 
portance for the United States than 
many of the administration’s spending 
programs, It is gratifying that the Con- 
gress as a whole has taken that view, 
also, and restored the $20 million for 
conservation uses. 

There is another place in this compre- 
hensive bill where the wisdom of the 
Congress has been manifested. It in- 
volves the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration’s loan funds. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
wisely restored $30 million cut by the 
administration from the new loan au- 
thorizations for the electrification pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1966. This was an- 
other. case of mistaken administration 
economy efforts. 

Mr. President, in my State of Texas 
the demand for electricity on the farm 
has increased tremendously within re- 
cent years. Much of this demand, for 
instance, is caused by the increasing use 
of electrical power for irrigation. 

In many areas of rural Texas, par- 
ticularly in the High Plains area which 
overlies the Ogallala Formation, reced- 
ing water tables make it necessary that 
water be pumped from deeper and 
deeper depths. This in turn requires 
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more electricity as larger and larger irri- 
gation pumps are installed. 

And, in other rural areas of Texas new 
homes are going up, with electrical ap- 
pliances that cannot be operated on the 
old single-phase lines. New, three- 
phase lines must be installed. 

All this costs money. If the rural elec- 
trification program is to continue on the 
farm, we must insure that the loan funds 
are there to finance it. I fully support 
retention of these REA loan funds, and 
I am pleased that the committee con- 
curs in that judgment. 

Several other items in this bill are of 
special importance to Texans. Badly 
needed funds are provided for construc- 
tion of a cotton disease laboratory and a 
pesticides research facility at College 
Station, Tex.—$3,634,000 is involved 
here. 

And, the committee has approved a 
very necessary $70,000 increase in funds 
for a 1-year field survey of screwworm 
eradication operations in Mexico. This 
project will determine the extent of 
screwworm infestations in Mexico and 
their effect upon the present barrier zone 
program. The administration did not 
feel the added funds were needed, but 
Texans involved can readily testify to 
the need to continue our efforts to pre- 
vent serious reinfestation of the South- 
west by screwworms. 

One of the other important appropria- 
tions made in this bill is the $25,000 for 
plans and specifications needed to com- 
plete construction of modern facilities 
for soil and water conservation research 
at the Southwest Great Plains Research 
Center at Bushland, Tex. 

Also, Mr. President, I note that the 
committee has taken a position on the 
question of Canadian importation of 
cattle from nations where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. 

I concur with the committee recom- 
mendation that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture withhold approval of the 
Canadian until this important livestock 
policy change can be discussed in pres- 
entation of the budget for fiscal year 
1967 before the appropriate congres- 
sional committees. 

I feel this is a reasonable position, and 
I hope USDA will understand the depth 
of the concern felt by many cattlemen 
and many Members of Congress. It is 
likely that adequate safeguards to cattle 
importation can and will be worked out, 
but it is a responsiblity of the Congress 
to assure itself of the adequacy of such 
safeguards. 

Mr. President, I will support this ap- 
propriation bill, because it indicates con- 
gressional recognition of the vital need 
for increased agriculture research, for 
adequate soil and water conservation 
funds, for needed rural electrification 
loan funds, and for continued congres- 
sional oversight of U.S. agriculture policy. 

Mr. President, I add my commenda- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. He has 
been assiduous in presenting the claims 
of the cattlemen of his State with re- 
spect to the screwworm infestation. I 
hope he understands that we are doing 
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the best we can under difficult situations 
involving many pests and many diseases 
which have come in from overseas and 
are imposing themselves upon many 


agricultural industries. We are trying 
to treat them all alike. 
Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 


from Florida. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, before 
final action is taken on the appropriation 
bill, I wish to express my sincere appreci- 
ation to the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations [Mr. HoLLAND] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc], the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, for the in- 
clusion of an item of $225,000 for plans 
for a grain research facility that is esti- 
mated to cost $3,385,000 and is to be 
located at Manhattan, Kans. 

The distinguished chairman and other 
members of the subcommittee may recall 
that on several previous occasions I ap- 
peared before the subcommittee to stress 
the urgent need for this laboratory. At 
the committee meeting last year, I stated 
that I would continue to appear before 
the committee and request this item 
until it was included. So today I ex- 
press my sincere thanks for its inclusion. 

The continued well-being of our grain, 
in both domestic and foreign markets, 
is heavily dependent upon solutions to a 
range of quality problems and upon our 
ability to market our products more ef- 
ficiently. 

The desirability of establishing a grain 
marketing research laboratory originated 
due to the accumulation of stocks of grain 
in the United States, high storage costs 
to the Government, and severe criticisms 
of quality of U.S. grain being delivered 
in foreign markets. It was considered 
that the progress made through research 
in crop production was not matched by 
similar efforts to improve our ability to 
identify and measure quality in grain, 
improve grading methods and equipment, 
improve our ability to protect quality in 
grain during marketing, and to improve 
the efficiency of transporting, storing, 
and handling grain as it moves from 
from farm to market. These short- 
comings are considered detrimental to 
our competing successfully, particularly 
in the export market. 

Several years ago a study group of the 
Congress made firsthand observations 
of U.S. agricultural exports to Western 
Europe. Based on these observations the 
group stated that the primary reason for 
our failire to compete more effectively in 
the European market was a lack of qual- 
ity, condition, and dependability of U.S. 
grain exports. It is evident that research 
is needed to protect and maintain qual- 
ity in grain during drying, conditioning, 
storing, milling, and transportation, 
whether from insect, pathological, or 
physiological causes, or of a physical na- 
ture; development of improved equip- 
ment, facilities, and work methods for 
efficient handling of grain during mar- 
keting operations; and adaptation of im- 
proved, statistically sound sampling 
methods and other equipment for identi- 
fying and measuring quality in grain as 
a basis for improving grade standards, 
grading methods, and sampling and 
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grading equipment. The development 
of methods and procedures for con- 
trolling insects and pathological dis- 
orders should avoid the creation of harm- 
ful residues. 

The time is opportune for emphasizing 
research of this type as a part of our goal 
to market high-quality grains, and with 
maximum efficiency. However, research 
facilities are not available to facilitate 
this diversified program of research. The 
establishment of a modern grain-mar- 
keting research laboratory, having spe- 
cialized laboratories and equipment, is 
essential where quality and handling re- 
search can be conducted in cooperation 
with the grain industry and other re- 
search agencies. Research results would 
provide a basis for improving official 
grade standards and grading methods, 
and provide the industry with reliable 
methods and procedures for protecting 
the quality of grain during drying, stor- 
age, and transport, and improving the 
efficiency of its handling and marketing 
operations. 

The logical location for this laboratory 
is Manhattan, Kans., where considerable 
milling, baking, and feed processing fa- 
cilities have been established at Kansas 
State University through the cooperation 
of the grain industry. The logic of this 
location has been recognized by industry 
groups which have previously appeared 
before this committee and by represent- 
atives of experiment station directors of 
the North Central States. Furthermore, 
the university has offered sufficient land 
for the laboratory at no cost to the 
Government. 

The construction of this National 
Grain Marketing Laboratory will mean 
much to the production and marketing 
of grains to the farmers and processors 
of agricultural products. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ex- 
press appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. He has patiently 
persisted for a number of years to have 
this facility provided. However, he did 
agree to wait until a Department of Agri- 
culture study and feasibility report could 
be made of the situation. 

A number of new stations have been 
authorized, and a number of stations 
have been closed this year. We have 
worked with the close cooperation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In every case 
in which a new station has been ac- 
tivated this year, the same course has 
been followed. The need for such a sta- 
tion has been studied, and the feasibility 
of the station has been reported to us 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senator from Kansas has been 
unwavering in his perseverance, but he 
has been patient enough to permit this 
proposal to be studied seriously and re- 
ported upon. That is what- should be 
done in every instance where there is 
a need for & new laboratory or a new 
experiment station. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas for his kindness. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Florida and I have had several discus- 
sions regarding this station. I have 
agreed that the program he suggested be 
followed. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it is 
with genuine reluctance that I rise to 
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discuss a matter in which I did not par- 
ticipate, because I am not a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

For more than a few years, in both 
Houses of Congress, I have opposed cer- 
tain of the programs now conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Representing an Eastern State, princi- 
pally a consumers’ State, a State whose 
farms are mostly small, it is my opinion 
that many programs that have been em- 
barked upon are unrealistic and are 
costly to the consumers of the great 
cities. The taxpayers should not be 
charged, year after year, with programs 
that enable the producer, year after year, 
to plant, produce, and sell to the tax- 
payers at a profit. 

At the same time I state this general 
opposition to many of the programs that 
have been carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture, I congratulate the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, which has reported this measure 
to the Senate. I congratulate them be- 
cause they have increased the appro- 
priation for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration above the House bill by some 
$927 million, 

That statement may seem peculiar, 
coming from one who is always opposed 
to certain programs. However, what has 
been done by the committee is, for once, 
a very sound practice, 

I only regret that the increase is not 
$2,065 million, rather than $927 million. 
I refer the Senate to page 3 of the com- 
mittee report. In the second paragraph 
it is stated that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is unreimbursed in the 
amount of $2,065 million. This is made 
up of $1,057 million resulting from the 
inventory reevaluation in 1961; $81 mil- 
lion in 1963 losses; and $927 million in 
1964 losses. 

Year after year, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has underestimated its 
needs, Year after year Congress is 
asked to appropriate additional funds in 
supplemental budgets or appropriation 
bills to fully reimburse them. I know 
that over a period of years we have heard 
different programs presented to Con- 
gress. We are told that they will save 
money. 

It seems that year after year the ag- 
ricultural programs become more ex- 
pensive. What the committee has done 
in this case is a realistic approach to the 
cost of the Department of Agriculture. 
If the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
to continue to carry on its present pro- 
grams, taxpayers have every right to 
know precisely, in its budget appropria- 
tion, what the various programs cost. 

I heartily congratulate the chairman 
and the committee for the realistic fiscal 
approach to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. I hope that in the future 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
present the Congress with an honest es- 
timate of the amount needed to carry 
out its programs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind comments of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

The Senator from Florida is in al- 
most the same position. There were 
many programs presented to the com- 
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mittee for which the Senator from Flor- 
ida did not vote and does not approve. 

We are trying to live up to the obliga- 
tions of Congress as imposed by law 
when we handle this bill. As to the 
matter mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland, we feel that the 
reimbursement to the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation for losses is a matter of 
sound fiscal policy. No cash would be 
involved in this transaction. However, 
so long as the item does not show, as the 
law requires that it be shown, the real 
scope and size of the operation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is not 
readily discoverable by the average citi- 
zen. 

Before the Senator reached the floor, 
I reported that we had the full coopera- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
this matter. He asked the Bureau of the 
Budget, following the suggestion of our 
subcommittee, for a supplemental budg- 
et amendment that would fully repair 
and restore the capital of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

That item was turned down by the 
Budget Bureau. Under the operation 
which we propose, the item which we 
have added to the bill, almost $1 billion, 
would be full reimbursement for fiscal 
1964, with a little larger amount than 
that left to cover the deficiencies for 1961 
and 1963, which the Senator has men- 
tioned. We have asked that that amount 
appear in the next budget. I hope that 
it may. It is similar to sweeping some- 
thing under the rug when we omit an 
item which does not involve any cash 
transaction, thus indicating that the size 
of the operation of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation and the success of that 
operation was not exactly what it is 
shown to be by the record. 

I believe that this would be merely a 
matter of sound bookkeeping and good 
accountancy. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture agrees with us. He has so recom- 
mended to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Perhaps we shall get the matter 
straightened out within a year and keep 
the Commodity Credit Corporation ac- 
count on a current basis. I hope that 
we do. When I say current, I mean up 
to the previous year. The accounts have 
been closed in fiscal year 1965. We are 
now talking about fiscal year 1964, and 
prior years. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 8 of this year, at pages 2263 to 
2265, I made a statement on the subject 
of the farmer’s share of the national net 
income. In the course of that statement, 
I pointed out the plight of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of my statement ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLIGHT OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Too few of our farmers aré familiar with 
what has been happening to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Due to the negligence 
of the Congress over $8 billion of its capital 
has been lost without being restored. It was 
this negligence which brought about the 
urgent deficiency appropriation of $1.6 bil- 
lion which was recently rushed through the 
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Congress. The table set forth below shows 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table prepared by me may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Total capital in use (out 
of $14,500,000,000 au- 
thorized) as of Dec. 31, 
. 814. 180, 600, 000 
Amount thereof lost“ as 


of June 30, 1964 —8, 166, 134, 000 
eb Lae SS 6, 014, 466, 000 
Add fiscal 1965 appropria- 
tion to partially restore 
“lost” capital 1, 574, 000, 000 
Available capial 
SEN DAAE SE 7, 588, 466, 000 


Already committed to 
crop loans and inven- 
tory as of Dec. 31, 
27, 413, 322, 889 


Available for addi- 
tional crop loans. 175, 143, 111 


1 Compare this to commitments to loans 
and inventories of $8,192,620,000 on Feb. 1, 
1964, and $8,465,384,000 on Feb. 1, 1963. 

See the following table: 


Already committed... 
Estimated losses from 
Hquidations._...-... 


$7, 413, 322, 889 
—1, 015, 000, 000 
Available after liq- 


uidation__._....- 6, 398, 322, 889 
Available, as above, for 
additional loans and 
mventory 175, 143, 111 
Deficiency appropria- 
tion to restore capi- 
1 1, 600, 000, 000 
Additional borrowing 
authorized for capi- 
| seas Sp ENE eg 319, 400, 000 
Total available for 
CCC programs — 8, 592, 866, 000“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the $8,166,134,- 
000 „ost“ represents losses by Commodity 
Credit Corporation through price support 
programs, with inventories being disposed 
of at less than cost, largely through the 
food-for-peace program. Of this total, $1,574 
million was restored by the fiscal 1965 appro- 
priation and $1,600 million has now been re- 
stored by the recent fiscal 1965 deficiency ap- 
propriation, leaving a total of almost $5 
billion which Congress has neglected to re- 
store. Of course this may help to make the 
spending budget appear lower, but the day 
of reckoning eventually arrives—as it did 
with the $1.6 billion deficiency appropria- 
tion and as it will with future deficiency 
appropriations. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I point 
out also that in the budget, the main 
document for this year, the statement 
appears on page 155 that the realized 
losses reflected in the report of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and its report 
is as of June 30, 1964, are $3,226.8 mil- 
lion, However, it is estimated that an ap- 
propriation of $2,300 million would pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the operations 
described and for the prior years’ com- 
mitment of committee authorizations. 
As a result, the budget was really under- 
stated by $926,800,000. P 

Senators will remember the point that 
was made early this year, to the effect 
that the President’s budget would be 
under $100 billion. 
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The only reason that it was under $100 
billion was the gross understatement by 
$926,800,000 of the amount needed prop- 
erly to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

I very. much appreciate the forthright- 
ness of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and particularly that of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hottanp] who has handled that appro- 
priation, for facing up to the need of 
reimbursing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for its losses which have in 
fact occurred for the year 1964, instead 
of sloughing it off, as the budget docu- 
ment did, or even to grossly understate 
or underappropriate the amount re- 
quired. 

I commend the committee for ignor- 
ing the administration proposal, which 
would have caused great hardship on 
many farmers. The proposal referred to 
appears on page 15 of the committee re- 
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port. It would establish a revolving fund 
with respect to soil conservation service 
matters and require that a part of the 
cost for technical assistance now gen- 
erally made by the agency would be 
charged to the farmer. 

In my State, literally thousands of 
farmers have for a long time been par- 
ticipating in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice activities. 

I do not need to point out that the 
farmer, among all the segments of our 
economy, has not shared in our national 
net income increases or in our national 
growth. 

This would be, of all times, a most in- 
appropriate time to increase the farmer’s 
cost of production. The committee ig- 
nored this request, and it increased the 
amount of the appropriation for Soil 
Conservation Service activities. 

I commend the committee for doing so. 
I also point out what I regret to say is, 
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in my judgment, still a defect in the Agri- 
culture Department appropriations. 

We are appropriating literally billions 
of dollars to try to do something about a 
surplus situation in some of our crops. 
Yet, when we look at our agricultural re- 
search activities, we find that a great 
portion of our research is conducted with 
a view to increasing production, not in- 
creasing consumption, and particularly 
in the area of industrial uses of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

I have a breakdown from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the way research 
funds were spent in 1965, and the way 
they were proposed to be spent in 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
breakdown be placed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Funds available for research programs of the Department, by production, consumption, and marketing, fiscal years 1965 and 1966 (budget 


Production research: 
Agricultural Research Service: Farm research. - - ._- 
Economic Research Service: Farm economics 


research 
Forest 5 Service: Forest production research. 
Total, production rescar en 


d animal; 

Agricultural Research Service: Portion of 
utilization research and development, human 
nutrition research, and portion of consumer 
—_ food economics research 

Industrial 

Agdenitoral Research Service: Portion of 
utilization research and development, portion 
of consumer and food eee research. and 
clothing and housing resear cn 

Forest Service: Forest utilization research 


Total, consumption resear en 
Marketing research: 
Industrial: 
Agricultural —— Service: Portion of 
ting research 


1 Excludes the following programs: 


Office of the Secre! Le C 
National Agricult 1 


Mr. MILLER. I point out to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that for 
1966— and I believe these figures are 
substantially in line with the recom- 
mendation by the committee—a total of 
$173,219,000 would be proposed for all 
types of agricultural research activities. 
Of this amount, $114,220,000 relates to 
the production side of agriculture; $19,- 
296,000 relates to the marketing side; 
$39,702,000 relates to the consumption 
side—more in the nature of food con- 
sumption. That leaves just $15,677,000, 
far less than 10 percent of the total 
amount, for research in connection with 


estimates) ! 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Fiscal year 
1966 budget 
estimate 


$87, 928. 


4, 722.0 
21, 570.0 


114, 220. 5 


Fiscal year 
1966 budget 
estimate 


M: pot am tie research—Continued 
. Research Service: A of 325 


Fenn 4, 027.9 4, 158.7 
Other: 
Agricultural Research Service: Portion of 
marketing researen 6, 448. 3 6, 493.8 
18, 538. 3 17, 725.9 Economic Research Service: Portion of market- 
ing economics research and portion of domestic 
and forei; ee SEC 3, 620. 0 3, 876. 0 
Statistical Service: Crop and live- 
stock estimates an statistical research... ._. 575. 2 575.2 
16, 402. 9 15, 677.1 Farmer Cooperative Service: Portion of research 
5, 810. 0 299.0 for farmer cooperatives.__....-._....-_-_.....- 760.6 826. 1 
— — Forest Service: Forest survey and forest prod- 
40, 751. 2 39, 702. 0 ucts marketing research. 2.-....---..---..---- 3, 042.0 8, 367.0 
r 14, 440. 1 15, 138. 1 
| Xx=LLSRn=aHDD|| 
Total, marketing research. . .............-.- 18, 474.0 19, 296.8 
1, 193.9 1. 280. 7 — = = | = 
r $ 171, 766.8 173, 219.3 


2 Includes transfers from sec. 32funds. Also includes estimated amounts for increased 
y costs authorized under the Federal Employees Salary Act of 1964 (Public Law 


1966 budget 
estimate 
$250, 000 $250, 000 
1. 319, 200 1, 492, 000 
1, 569, 200 1, 742, 000 


industrial uses of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

I ask the Senator from Florida 
whether he and his subcommittee would 
give special attention in the coming year 
to trying either to increase the appropri- 
ation for research, with the increase go- 
ing to industrial use research, or, some- 
how or other, evolve a better balance in 
our agricultural research activities. 

I point out to the Senator that earlier 
this year, during the hearings held by 
the Joint Economic Committee, when 
the Director of the Budget was before 
our committee, I invited his attention to 


). 
3 Includes functional research not related to commodities. 


a statement appearing at page 89 of 
the budget. It is a brief statement and 
reads as follows: 

But in view of the market outlook for farm 
commodities at home and abroad, farming 
alone cannot be expected to provide a decent 
living in the future for more than about 1 
million farm families even with continued 
Government assistance. 


I asked him whether or not that state- 
ment might have to be modified if we 
increased our industrial research activi- 
ties with respect to agricultural com- 
modities so that, in fact, the consump- 
tion side of agriculture would be in- 
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creased, and whether or not we might be 
able to support in decent circumstances 
far more than 1 million farm fam- 
ilies. He said there was a possibility. 

With that picture in mind, while I 
would value the comments of the Senator 
from Florida, I should like to have his 
assurance that this type of research by 
our Department of Agriculture will be 
particularly scrutinized and evaluated, 
because it seems to me that, while foreign 
exports, disaster relief, Public Law 480, 
and other tools we are now using to dis- 
pose of agricultural. commodities are 
very useful, and perhaps have a some- 
what bright future, we have not yet 
tapped into the full extent of our abil- 
ity for the use of agricultural commodi- 
ties for various types of industry. 

I would appreciate that assurance 
from the Senator, if he would care to 
comment, because I believe he is just 
as concerned as is the Senator from 
Iowa, coming as he does from a fine 
agricultural State, about the potential 
for industrial uses of agricultural. com- 
modities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
first place, I invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to page 737 of the hearing record, 
where the Senator may have overlooked 
a part of the appropriation, which re- 
lates to the very objective with which 
the Senator is concerned. He will find 
under the heading “Utilization research 
and development,” the amount of $29,- 
261,700. 

Further down in the table, under the 
heading “Nutrition and. consumer use 
research,” the amount of $4,141,300. 

Under the heading Marketing re- 
search” he will find an amount of $7,- 
774,500. 

Utilization research is the kind of re- 
search the Senator is concerned about. 
For example, in the utilization labora- 
tory located near the home of the Sena- 
tor from Florida there was discovered 
the process of concentration of citrus 
fruits which was used during the war. 
That process was, of course, improved by 
the experimentation paid for by the 
State of Florida to make the product 
more edible. That is only one instance 
of many, many items of research which 
have been utilized. 

I agree with the Senator from Iowa 
that the matter of greater utilization of 
agricultural commodities is important. 
There is a great deal of work going on in 
this area now. The facilities for utiliza- 
tion research are being greatly enlarged 
under the committee recommendations 
of 2 years ago, and new facilities will 
soon be completed. The total amount 
for research utilization for all purposes, 
which includes research for industrial 
uses, is substantial. For example, there 
is research in industrial use of tung oil. 
There is some research for human use, 
as the research for foods. There are 
various types of research which have to 
do with greater utilization of the several 
commodities. 

However, various commodity groups in 
the Nation have been doing a fine job in 
that field. For example, in my own 
State, about which I happen to know 
best, the citrus advertising tax, which is 
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the largest of such funds in the world for 
advertising any one commodity, was 
raised by a State tax imposed on every 
box of fruit harvested in our State. A 
portion of that tax is earmarked for the 
very type of research about which the 
Senator from Iowa is concerned, and 
has resulted in the development of 
pectins from orange seeds and rinds and 
various other developments which I could 
mention. 

So I am in complete accord that the 
field of research is one of great im- 
portance. Perhaps we have not em- 
phasized it sufficiently. I would be glad 
to have the Senator appear at any of 
our hearings to give us any specific sug- 
gestions, but the field of utilization re- 
search has as a part of it research for in- 
dustrial uses, because it is an important 
part of our research program. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. The Senator from 
Iowa is fully aware of the statistics to 
which the Senator from Florida has re- 
ferred on page 737 of the hearings. 

I have in my hand a document, which 
I asked to have printed in the RECORD 
earlier, which does a little more refined 
job of breaking down what goes into the 
various areas of agricultural research. 

I emphasize that the utilization re- 
search item contains the sum of only $15 
million dedicated to finding new indus- 
trial uses for agricultural commodities. 
I have no particular objection to having 
utilization research go into such areas as 
uses for new and special plants, poultry, 
dairy, and animal products. Most of 
this relates to consumption food items 
or marketing. What I am concerned 
about is use for industrial purposes of 
agricultural commodities. - 

I suggest that with only $15 million 
out of the entire budget going in this 
direction, I do not believe there is a 
proper balance of agricultural research 
activities. It seems to me that we might 
be thinking more in terms of a balance 
of 50-50—50 percent of agricultural re- 
search on the production side and 50 per- 
cent on the consumption side, to include 
marketing and other activities within 
that 50 percent. I believe that there 
is room for far more than $15 million 
for industrial uses, However, on several 
occasions I have recommended a crash 
program to find more industrial uses for 
agricultural products. I believe that 
it is worth a trial. I am not a scientist, 
and have no specific suggestions to make, 
but I suggest that those in private indus- 
try, as well as those in research activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture, 
could provide a fruitful source of recom- 
mendations to the subcommittee. 

Possibly the subcommittee could ex- 
change correspondence with various per- 
sons in private industry to ascertain to 
what extent the appropriation might be 
increased next year, in order to make 
maximum use of the opportunities for 
research, and particularly at a time 
when we. are concerned about surplus 
problems in some of the areas of agricul- 
tural production. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that the 
Senator is on sound ground. Let me say 
to him that the committee has invited 
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witnesses from private industry, from 
the farm groups, from every connecting 
group that I can think of—they have 
come before the committee from the 
Farm Bureau, from the National Grange, 
from the Farmers Union, from various 
processing groups, packinghouse groups, 
fertilizer groups, insecticide groups, and 
those who use oils of various kinds. 

The Senator will notice that in the 
group of projects listed under utilization 
research there are at least two items that 
fall directly within what the Senator is 
concerned about. 

One is cotton, wool, and other fibers, 
$5,862,000—and the other is oil, $3,- 
158,000. 

There are other categories like tung 
oil, which has to do with the develop- 
ment of other uses for tung oil for dif- 
ferent paints, and insulating uses, which 
I shall not mention in detail at this time. 
I fully approve of that kind of experi- 
mentation. The committee will welcome 
any advice and suggestions it can get. 
We have invited the appearance and 
participation of every group we know 
which might produce useful information 
of that kind. If the Senator knows of 
any other group, I would consider it a 
privilege if he would pass that informa- 
tion along to me, and any suggestions as 
to other groups which might have ap- 
peared before, because we know that this 
is a field which requires attention. I am 
grateful for the comments of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Possibly the Senator’s 
subcommittee could, during the interim 
between now and the next time the ap- 
propriation is considered, carry on an 
independent research of its own, with a 
view to getting set for next year. I do 
not believe that it warrants a resolution 
or anything like that, but I believe that 
the plan is worth trying. 

I would feel very much more com- 
fortable if, a year from now, the Senator 
from Florida, at this same time and 
place, regarding this same appropriation, 
could say that the subcommittee had 
thoroughly gone into the prospect for 
expanded research activities for indus- 
trial uses. At present, I have the uneasy 
feeling—which I know is shared by 
others—that we have not explored the 
situation as much as we could, or as much 
as we should. I am not suggesting that 
we should concentrate on areas of re- 
search where there are no surplus com- 
modities. I am thinking particularly in 
terms of what is causing a great national 
problem, involving wheat and feed grains 
to some extent. There are others. We 
are spending billions of dollars to handle 
a surplus problem with respect to some 
crops and are, frankly, spending only a 
few cents, comparatively speaking, to try 
to find new outlets for industrial uses for 
such items. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Iowa. I 
invite his attention to the fact that un- 
der the appropriations of last year and 
the year before, we provided for a great 
increase in facilities in the Peoria Lab- 
oratory, which serves his part of the 
Nation. One of the important new 
structures there has to do directly with 
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the program of utilization. We shall 
welcome any suggestions which the Sen- 
ator can make and appreciate his com- 
ments very much. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the Senator from Iowa. Having sat in on 
the markup of the bill as a member of 
the committee, it came to me forcibly 
how great is the complexity of the bill 
and the complexity of the research items 
alone, all of which deserve a great deal 
of study. 

The Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc], in my opinion, have performed 
a valuable task in bringing the bill to the 
floor of the Senate. Those of us on the 
committee are well aware of the many 
complex problems involved in the bill. 
I have always found the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from North 
Dakota willing to go to any extent to 
hear the thoughts and receive the sug- 
gestions of Senators. Having something 
to do with this problem, I did not wish 
the occasion to pass without expressing, 
on behalf of myself and Senators from 
other farm States, the deep appreciation 
of all of us to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member for the 
time and attention they have given to all 
of us who have brought our problems be- 
fore the subcommittee. It is not, of 
course, the biggest subcommittee, in the 
Appropriations Committee, in terms of 
dollars, but the complexity of the prob- 
lems within problems is not surpassed 
anywhere in the appropriation bill. No 
one could have done a finer job on it than 
the two Senators who have carried the 
burden of preparing the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All members of the 
subcommittee, including the distin- 
guished ranking minority member, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], and myself, express our deep ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. I join my colleagues in 
expressing our appreciation to the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions 

Mr. HOLLAND. On behalf of myself 
and all other members of the subcom- 
mittee, we thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. We thank the sub- 
committee for its knowledgeable and con- 
structive consideration of this bill, which 
deals with every agricultural program so 
important to the agricultural economy of 
the country. 

I pay special tribute to the chairman, 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], and also to our colleague 
on this side of the aisle, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. I know 
they work very closely together in their 
consideration and preparation of the bill. 

Many of the items in the bill are of 
great interest to Kentucky and the farm 
families and rural communities of my 
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State. I shall not try to discuss each 
major farm program financed for 
fiscal 1966 by the bill, which as I have 
said is very broad in scope, and directly 
affects every farmer in my State and, 
indeed, throughout the country. 

I note that the committee has main- 
tained the increase of $575,000 for 
health-related tobacco research. I re- 
member that last year the Senator from 
Florida heard our proposals and recom- 
mended an increase in the appropriation 
for tobacco research. Considering the 
fact that recently we have been dealing 
with bills concerned with the health 
problems related to tobacco, the action 
of the committee in approving this fur- 
ther increase is particularly timely. I 
understand that the appropriation will 
be allocated to several research centers, 
including, of course, the National To- 
bacco Research Laboratory at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We thank the Sen- 
ator for his very kind expressions. The 
Senator is correct. A continuing effort 
of Congress through this program will be 
given to research in the field of health in 
tobacco, which we enlarged last year as 
one of the major needs in the field of 
research in agriculture. We expect to 
continue it, because we feel that a great 
industry is entitled to its continuance, 
and the American people are entitled to 
it, also. 

Mr. COOPER. The farmers in Ken- 
tucky appreciate very much the under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida. 

Early this year I received hundreds 
of letters from farmers, soil conservation 
district supervisors, county banks, and 
others in Kentucky who were concerned 
about the proposed change in the Soil 
Conservation Service program. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget had recommended a 
reduction of $20 million in SCS operat- 
ing funds. It was proposed that a re- 
volving fund be created, to be supported 
by a user charge against the farmers who 
were carrying out the recommended con- 
servation practices on their farms. 

As I understood the proposal—and I 
remember that I discussed it at that time 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Florida and other members of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and also with 
other Senators on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on which I 
serve—it was thought that to change the 
program in this way would require legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That legislative action has not been 
taken. Therefore the committee stood 
by its own standards, both as to the 
amount appropriated and as to our re- 
fusal to participate in setting up any 
revolving fund, so-called, which was not 
authorized by law. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the support of 
the committee, the Senate, and the Con- 
gress will be of great satisfaction to our 
farmers in Kentucky, who are very much 
interested in the soil conservation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe a general in- 
terest has been shown throughout the 
country in this subject. It did not seem 
to the committee that this was the proper 
time, when the agriculture economy is 
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lagging behind the rest of the economy 
of the Nation, to impose additional 
charges on the farmers with respect to 
a matter which relates to the conserva- 
tion of our national and natural assets. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator knows 
that the Extension Service is the oldest 
farm program in the Department of 
Agriculture. The committee has main- 
tained the budget request for cooperative 
agricultural extension work. In fact, I 
am glad to note it has raised the budget 
request by some $3 million, directing that 
the increased funds be used to make sal- 
ary adjustments for extension workers— 
county agents, and home demonstration 
agents. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The committee 
has had that pleasant duty for the last 
few years, since the Federal salary in- 
creases were voted. Neither the Bureau 
of the Budget nor the House of Repre- 
sentatives has seen fit to provide the 
Federal share of these increases. Our 
committee has regularly done so, and 
it has done so again this year. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember that this 
has been the practice of the committee. 
I am happy, because I am sure the Sen- 
ator will agree with me that there is no 
more deserving group of public servants 
in our country than the county agents 
and home demonstration agents. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are serving di- 
rectly in the education of the public, of 
farmers and rural people who most need 
every help that they can get to produce 
better and to conserve better. I believe 
it is one of the finest services we have. 

Mr. COOPER. I note also that the 
agricultural conservation program has 
been maintained at the level of the past. 
The program is closely related to the 
Soil Conservation Service work I men- 
tioned earlier, for the ACP helps the 
farmer carry out the conservation prac- 
tices recommended as part of his overall 
farm plan, which is developed through 
the assistance of SCS technicians and 
within the goals of the countywide pro- 
gram of the local soil conservation dis- 
trict. While payments are modest, it 
is one of the most helpful and valuable 
programs we have, especially for smaller 
farms. It assists also in the develop- 
ment of small watershed projects. Yet 
every recent year it has become the duty 
of the Congress to restore funds for the 
program, and I remember times when 
it has been a battle to maintain the full 
program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. That seems to 
be a pleasant little game between the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and Congress. The 
Bureau of the Budget always wants us to 
reverse ourselves. We believe that the 
ACP program has been useful. We see 
no reason to diminish its service to the 
country. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate also the 
fact that the Senator was willing to ac- 
cept the amendment which will provide 
funds for special assistance to the school 
lunch program. It will be particularly 
helpful in Kentucky, as I stated in my 
presentation to the Committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
North Dakato [Mr. Younc] and I have 
agreed to take that item to conference. 
There was real difficulty on this subject 
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in committee for various reasons, which 
I have already set forth in the RECORD. 
We have agreed to take it to conference. 
Perhaps we can work out some sound be- 
ginning with the conferees from the oth- 
er body. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope so. This sub- 
ject was rather fully discussed in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on several occasions, and 3 years ago we 
approved an amendment to the National 
School Lunch Act authorizing the special 
assistance under section 11. I believe 
there is a problem here, particularly in 
the poorer counties, having larger num- 
bers of pupils who cannot meet their pro- 
portionate part of the cost of the regular 
school lunches. It means in many in- 
stances that these students who need 
lunches the most may not be able to ob- 
tain them, and may even stay away from 
school. I know the Senator is well ac- 
quainted with the problem and that it 
will be discussed in conference; I hope the 
Senate amendment will be accepted by 
the House. 

I am glad also that the Committee re- 
versed the budget cut in the schoo] milk 
program, recognizing that it is expand- 
ing. Without this action I understand 
schoolchildren in Kentucky and else- 
where would have to pay another cent 
for each half pint of milk next year. 

I shall not take more time. Of course 
I support this year, as I have every year, 
the loan funds provided for the Rural 
Electrification Agency and for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and the oper- 
ation of the Farm Credit Administration 
which supervises the local PCA’s. I have 
seen the REA bring light, power and new 
life to broad areas of rural Kentucky, 
and its outstanding leadership in my 
State continues to meet the most press- 
ing challenges of our time, both at home 
and abroad, as I noted in the Senate a 
few days ago. Among the Farmers Home 
Administration programs, I am glad that 
the Senate bill includes funds for the 
rural housing grant program, which I 
had been in touch with the committee 
about and which has been so helpful in 
Eastern Kentucky. I am very hopeful 
that the House of Representatives may 
now agree to continuation of the pro- 
gram. : 

I commend the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND] for his leadership as 
chairman of the subcommittee responsi- 
ble for this important work supporting 
all the farm programs. I know he will 
not mind if I pay my tribute also to 
our colleague the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Young] who works with him 
as the ranking Republican member of 
the subcommittee. Year after year, Sen- 
ator Mitton Younc has been a wonder- 
ful and faithful friend of the farmer— 
not only in North Dakota but through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would be very much 
hurt if the Senator did not pay tribute 
to the Senator from North Dakota. The 
Senator from Florida has done so re- 
peatedly during the course of the debate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson], who is absent on official 
business, I ask ous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» at this point 
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a statement prepared by him dealing 

with the planned grain marketing re- 

search facility at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, Kans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PEARSON 

I wish to associate myself with the specific 
recommendation in the agriculture appropri- 
ations bill calling for an appropriation of 
$225,000 to plan a grain marketing research 
facility at Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Because of the industry of the American 
farmer, the advancements in technology, 
and the emphasis of Government farm pol- 
icies, our capacity to produce grain has ex- 
ceeded our ability to market these crops. 
The accumulation of stocks of grain has 
become a major farm problem. 

As the European Common Market becomes 
stronger, competition for grain markets will 
be keener. I believe the handwriting is on 
the wall in respect to future prospects for 
U.S. wheat sales. Ten years ago we fur- 
nished the Common Market countries 32 
percent of their wheat requirements—but 
within the last 18 months, this figure has 
dropped to 20 percent. We are not com- 
peting to the extent that our ability and 
technology permit on a price and quality 
basis. To improve our competitive position, 
we must place more emphasis on quality 
than we have in the past. 

Quality is not the only field of possible 
Improvement in order to make grain grown 
in the United States more competitive in 
foreign markets. Our grain must be com- 
petitive in price. Much research has been 
done, and rightly so, to increase yields and 
to cut production costs. But we must also 
strive to reduce the cost of marketing grain 
while we strive to improve the quality. We 
can improve the design of facilities for stor- 
age, the drying and handling of grain and 
the more efficient work methods all of which 
would add to our ability to compete in for- 
eign markets. 

Marketing research has lagged behind pro- 
duction research, and this gap in research 
efforts is inconsistent with our efforts to 
solve some of the problems of American 
agriculture. 

The first step to correct this deficiency 
would be the establishment of a modern 
grain marketing research center such as has 
been recommended for addition in the De- 
partment of Agriculture budget for 1966. 

I concur in the addition of this item and 
only wish to add that the need is urgent 
and that any further delay in such grain 
research will produce greater expense and 
even more difficult problems in the years 
ahead. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1966 AGRICULTURE CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
HARRIS 
Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Sena- 

tor Harris would like to commend the 

Senate Committee on Appropriations for 

its action on the agricultural appropria- 

tions bill and is very happy that the 
committee has raised the appropriation 
for the water pollution laboratory at 

Durant, Okla., by $50,000 over the 

amount contained in the agricultural 

appropriations bill as passed by the 

House. This increase of $50,000 now 

raises the appropriation for the Durant 

water pollution laboratory to a total of 
$500,000. 

Senator Harris has asked me in his 
absence to submit for the Recorp his 
statement before the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the Senate 
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Appropriations Committee on behalf of 
the Durant water pollution laboratory 
and the appropriations for the 1966 agri- 
culture conservation program. Senator 
Harris is also happy to note that the 
committee has concurred in the restora- 
tion of the full $250 million program an- 
nouncement for the agriculture conser- 
vation program as recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Without objection I would like to sub- 
mit Senator Harris’ statement at this 
time to be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS BEFORE 
THE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here 
before the committee this morning in support 
of the appropriation of $450,000 for construc- 
tion of a water pollution laboratory at 
Durant, Okla. 

The proposed appropriation would provide 
funds for construction of the laboratory for 
research to develop procedures and methods 
that will avoid water-pollution problems re- 
sulting from the use of pesticides and agri- 
cultural chemicals. In the past few years a 
great deal of public interest has been created 
about the effects of the use of agricultural 
chemicals upon the quality of water flowing 
in our streams from agricultural lands. A 
laboratory is needed for research into this 
problem in order to protect our country’s 
water supply and to prevent and curb any 
possible health hazards resulting from the 
use of agricultural chemicals. At the pres- 
ent time the Department of Agriculture does 
not have any facility for effective research in 
this area, 

The proposed laboratory would be located 
in southeastern Oklahoma near Southeast- 
ern State College at Durant. This is an agri- 
cultural area in the Red River Valley where 
large acreages of cotton are grown and ap- 
preciable amounts of pesticides and other 
agricultural chemicals are used. The loca- 
tion is ideally suited for the study of these 
chemicals on water pollution. In addition 
to cooperating with Southeastern State Col- 
lege, the proposed laboratory would work in 
close cooperation with the Robert S. Kerr 
Water Pollution Control Laboratory recently 
constructed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at Ada. 

This laboratory is located in Oklahoma’s 
Third Congressional District represented by 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, CARL ALBERT. Con- 
gressman ALBERT is vitally interested in the 
construction of this laboratory, and I know 
he will appreciate all the consideration which 
this committee may give this request. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I was happy to see 
that the House Committee on Appropriations 
recognized the serious threat to the future 
of the soil and water conservation programs 
of this country through the Budget proposal 
to reduce the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram by $100 million for the next year. 

The committee has recommended the 
restoration of the full $250 million program 
announcement for the 1966 ACP program. 
This program which is an integral part of our 
soil and water conservation program is of 
vital importance to insure the productivity 
of our precious soil to future generations of 
Americans. There is no resource known to 
man which is more indispensable than the 
soil from which we produce the food and fiber 
for our ever-expanding population. I there- 
fore feel that we have an obligation to con- 
serve the vital resource to the utmost of our 
ability. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recognized this need, and I 
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concur with their recommended appropria- 
tion, and I would urge this committee to do 
the same. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee today, and I would like 
to thank you for your consideration of my 
requests. 

Thank you. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw your attention to the 
ever increasing amount of REA tele- 
phone loan applications on hand at the 
end of fiscal years 1962 through 1965. 

At the end of fiscal year 1962 there 
were $56.4 million applications on hand; 
for the end of fiscal year 1963 this in- 
creased to $58.3 million, and for the end 
of fiscal year 1964 the figure was up to 
$84.7 million. 

Now for the end of this past fiscal year, 
REA shows a figure of $126.2 million in 
applications on hand but not acted on. 

These figures clearly indicate that the 
needs of the telephone systems supplying 
telephone service to our farm areas have 
outstripped the funds appropriated for 
the program. 

I especially draw your attention to the 
fact that the $97 million called for in 
H.R. 8370 does not even match the 
amount of applications on hand at the 
beginning of fiscal 1966, much less the 
new applications for fiscal 1966 which 
are anticipated at about $100 million. 

I regret that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has provided that $15 million of 
the rural telephone loan funds shall be 
held in a contingency reserve and urge 
that this provision be taken out in con- 
ference with the House. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
would like to call attention to the accom- 
plishments of the REA telephone pro- 
gram. When bills were introduced in 
Gongress in 1949 to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act so Federal loans and 
technical assistance could be used to im- 
prove and extend telephone service in 
rural areas, Claude R. Wickard, who was 
then Administrator of the REA, testified 
before a Senate committee: 

With the possible exception of electric 
power, it is hard to conceive of anything 
that means more to the health, happiness, 
and economic well-being of farm people than 
good telephone service. 


Sixteen years later, this statement still 
stands true. Looking at it from every 
angle, no group of people needs tele- 
phone service as much as farmers. 
Their alternative to making a telephone 
call is several miles of travel—not just 
going a few blocks within town. Be- 
cause of distance, their emergency needs 
for phone service are especially urgent. 

REA telephone borrowers have done a 
remarkable job in bringing telephone 
service to our farm areas. According to 
1950 U.S. Census, only 38.2 percent of 
the farms in the United States had tele- 
phone service of some kind and a con- 
siderable portion of this service was in- 
adequate and of low quality. Today, on 
a national average, just under 79 percent 
of the farms in the United States are re- 
ceiving telephone service. 

Of the many programs that the Con- 
gress has undertaken to improve the lot 
of the American farmer, the REA tele- 
phone program must be considered one 
of the most important. 
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The Appropriations Committee has 
called for a telephone loan program au- 
thorization of $97 million for 1966, the 
budget request. However, the commit- 
tee has reserved $15 million in a con- 
tingency fund. For a program that is 
expected to receive $100 million in new 
applications in 1966 and has already on 
hand at the beginning of fiscal year 1966 
a backlog of applications totaling $126 
million, a contingency provision seems 
quite unnecessary. I say this, especially 
in view of the difficulty we recently en- 
countered with the Budget Bureau in 
getting such contingency funds released 
for the REA and telephone programs. 
Since it involves no additional appropri- 
ations, I hope the managers of the bill 
before us will, in conference, at least ac- 
cept the House provision for a $7 million 
contingency reserve, instead of $15 
million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss] and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byr], the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Harris}, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Mownroney], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] is 
absent on official business and, if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] is necessarily absent, and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 2, as follows: 


No. 182 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 
Aiken Elender. Long, La. 
Allott Ervin Magnuson 
Anderson Fannin Mansfield 
Bartlett Fong McCarthy 
Bass Fulbright McClellan 
Bayh Gore M:Gee 
Bennett Gruening McGovern 
Bible Hart McIntyre 
gs Hàrtke McNamara 
Burdick Hayden Metcail 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Miller 
Cannon Hil Mondale 
Carlson Holland Montoya 
Case Hruska Morse 
Clark Inouye Morton 
Cooper Jackson Mundt 
Cotton Javits Murphy 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Muskie 
Dirksen Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Neuberger 
Douglas Kuchel Pell 
Eastland Long, Mo. Prouty 
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Proxmire Smathers Tydings 
Randolph Smith Williams, N.J, 
Robertson Stennis Williams, Del. 
Russell, Ga. Symington Yarborough 
Russell, S.C. Talmadge Young, N. Dak. 
Saltonstall Thurmond Young, Ohio 
Scott ‘Tower 
NAYS—2 

Brewster Ribicoff 

NOT VOTING—12 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Church Lausche Pearson 
Dodd Monroney Simpson 
Harris Moss Sparkman 


So the bill (H.R. 8370) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HARTKE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MONDALE in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. RUS- 
SELL of Georgia, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, and 
Mr. Munt conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


SAFETY REGULATION OF COMMON 
CARRIERS BY PIPELINE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives on H.R. 5041, to amend title 18, 
chapter 39, United States Code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moral in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the bill (H.R. 5041) to provide for 
safety regulation of common carriers by 
pipeline under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
for other purposes, which was read twice 
by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp certain seg- 
ments from the report on Senate bill 
1021 and other legislative considerations 
in support of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

This bill would amend section 831 of title 
18 of the United States Code to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission specific statu- 
tory authority and responsibility for the 
safety regulation of all pipelines (other than 
those used for the transmission of water and 
gas) operating in interstate commerce. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

In the Department of Commerce’s “Report 
on Movement of Dangerous Cargoes,” dated 
September 30, 1963, it was pointed out that 
“no Federal agency now has authority for 
safety regulation of pipelines” (p. 3, par. 3). 
This report followed an interagency study 
coordinated. by the- Office of the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
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The 22 Federal agencies involved in the study 
approved the following recommendation: 
“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be given specific authority and re- 
sponsibility for the safety regulation of all 
pipelines operating in interstate and/or for- 
eign commerce (other than water pipelines 
and gas pipelines) .’’ 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 
86-710 on September 6, 1960, the definition 
of “carrier” in the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act included oil pipelines. When 
that act was amended in 1960, primarily to 
extend the Commission's safety jurisdiction 
over private carriers, the definition of 
“carrier” was revised to exclude oil pipelines. 
The testimony of witnesses for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the oil pipeline industry 
indicated that they know of no reason for 
this exclusion and believed that it had been 
done inadvertently. 

At the hearing held on this bill on June 
8, 1965, the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission noted that the accident 
experience of oil pipelines does not disclose 
any pressing need for Federal safety regula- 
tion, but that the proposed legislation does 
seem desirable because it will protect inter- 
state pipeline carriers against the threat of 
conflicting safety legislation by the States. 
The Chairman also pointed out that this pro- 
posed legislation would enable the Commis- 
sion to cope with any safety hazards which 
may arise in the future by virtue of changes 
in the operations or traffic content of pipe- 
lines. 

The Deputy Under Secretary for Trans- 
portation, Department of Commerce, rec- 
ommended enactment of this bill as another 
step toward the completion of a rational, 
unified transportation policy. He stated that 
he knew of no opposition to the bill, and 
that the Department of Commerce was 
pleased to note the apparent unanimity of 
concern. in the uniform regulation of car- 
rier safety by the Federal Government. 

The general counsel of the Association of 
Oil Pipe Lines testified that the safety rec- 
ord of oil pipelines has been, and continues 
to be, outstanding. He held that if there 
is to be safety regulation of the industry 
by a governmental body, then Federal reg- 
ulation would be appropriate to the inter- 
state nature of oil pipelines and would pro- 
duce a uniformity and consistency of safety 
standards that would be in the public in- 
terest. He further testified that the lack 
of Federal safety regulation has given rise 
to an increasing tendency to have safety 
regulation at the State, county, and parish 
level with the possibility of conflicts or in- 
consistencies between such local regulations. 

Testimony was aiso received by the com- 
mittee from the Board of Commissioners, 
Chester County, Pa., and the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Landowners Association. These 
witnesses expressed concern that the bill 
would preempt the field of pipeline safety. 
The committee does not intend that this bill 
preempt the field, any more than Commis- 
sion safety regulation has preempted the field 
in the safety regulation of railroads or motor 
carriers. The committee does intend that 
the safety regulations of the Commission 
under the proposed legislation supersede any 
conflicting legislation by the States or at 
the local level in order to avoid a multiplicity 
of conflicting regulations. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
This legislation restores to the Commis- 
sion safety jurisdiction over oil pipelines 
as it existed prior to the 1960 amendments. 
Title 18, chapter 39, of the United States 
Code governs the transportation of explo- 
sives and Other dangerous articles. Section 
834 of that chapter directs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to formulate regula- 
tions for the safe transportation by carriers 
of such dangerous articles. As a result of 
the 1960 amendments, section 831 defines 
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“carrier” to expressly exclude pipelines. This 
proposed legislation would amend section 831 
to redefine “carrier” to specifically include 
oil pipelines. While the deletion of the ex- 
press exclusion alone would, in the commit- 
tee’s opinion, make pipelines subject to reg- 
ulations issued by the Commission under 
section 834, the committee has reported the 
bill as introduced which specifically adds 
pipelines to the definition section. The com- 
mittee notes that since under the definition 
contained in sections 1(3) (a) and 1(1)(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, “common car- 
rier” includes a pipeline company engaged in 
the transportation of oil or other commodity, 
except water and except natural or artificial 
gas. Striking the three words “other than 
pipelines” in section 831 restores the Com- 
mission’s authority to formulate safety reg- 
ulations for pipelines (other than water or 
gas) and to administer and enforce the pro- 
visions of the law relating to the transporta- 
tion of combustibles and explosives as they 
pertain to such pipeline companies. The ad- 
dition of the words “or pipeline” to section 
831 in the proposed legislation clarifies the 
intent of the committee to restore the Com- 
mission’s authority as it existed prior to the 
1960 amendments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. i 

The bill (H.R. 5041) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 414, S. 1021, a companion bill to H.R. 
5041, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, S. 1021 is indefinitely post- 
poned. 


HOUSING FOR LOW- AND MOD- 
ERATE-INCOME FAMILIES 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 366, S. 2213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE, CLERK. A bill (S. 
2213) to assist in the provision of housing 
for low- and moderate-income families, 
to promote orderly urban development, 
to improve living environment in urban 
areas, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, urban 
mass transportation, and community fa- 
cilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action will be taken on the bill today 
because it is my understanding that the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], chairman of the Sub- 
committee on District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations, is about to call up the 
conference report on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. Before he 
does so, I yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, the minority leader. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
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majority leader about the business for 
the rest of today and tomorrow and, so 
far as he can determine, for the remain- 
der of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, whom I 
am happy to see in improved health, and 
who, I hope, will remain that way 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the intention, 
first, to call up the conference report on 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. The housing bill, which is the 
pending business, will not be considered 
until tomorrow. 

I understand that there is a possibility 
that tomorrow the conference report on 
the river basin planning bill may follow 
the housing bill. 

Then either Calendar No. 368, S. 118, 
the District of Columbia home rule bill, 
or Calendar No. 258, S. 9, the so-called GI 
cold war bill, will follow in that order. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 
ter consulation with the distinguished 
minority leader and other Senators, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes it business tonight, it adjourn 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, re- 
luctantly, I would hope that the majority 
leader would not have the Senate con- 
vene before noon tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
change that request to 12 o’clock noon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, much has 
been said by opponents of the truth-in- 
packaging bill (S. 985) concerning the 
alleged lack of interest in the bill by the 
average consumer. Much also has been 
said by the opponents—all of it lauda- 
tory—about the intelligence of our Amer- 
ican women. As opponents tell the 
story, women are much too smart to be 
fooled by the packaging they face in to- 
day’s supermarket. Therefore, the ar- 
gument continues, women have no in- 
terest in a bill which would correct some 
of those packaging practices. 

There is no question in my mind as to 
the capabilities of American women. As. 
a matter of fact. I have contributed 
several thousand words of praise to the 
ever-swelling collection of tributes. 

However, one thing has struck me. 
That is that all of the defenders of 
the “too-smart-to-be-fooled” American 
women are American men. Women 
themselves have another story to tell. 

Recently, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for Consumer Affairs Esther Peter- 
son—a very intelligent woman who 
strongly suports the truth-in-packaging 
bill—exchanged letters with another of 
our intelligent American women who. 
also strongly supports—and wants—the: 
bill. Mrs. Peterson thought the ex- 
change so typical—as do I—that she 
wanted to share the letters with the 
Members of Congress. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the correspondence of Mrs. 
Stephen Press, of New York City, with 
Mrs. Peterson be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


New Tonk, N.Y. 
May 18, 1965. 

Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, 

Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Executive Office of the 
President, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. PETERSON: Thank you so much 
for your letter of May 10. 

I would certainly have no objection to hav- 
ing any part or all of my letter inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Would it be 
possible for me to obtain a copy of the sec- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which 
it will appear or else to find out just where 
in the Recorp to look for it myself? My 
curiosity also prompts me to ask whether you 
would not recall on what television program 
it was that you quoted from my letter. 

In my previous letter to you, I had made 
a statement to the effect that there did not 
seem to be any agency to which the con- 
sumer group that I had been heading could 
turn. Since this was a rather vague state- 
ment, I would like to present to you a sam- 
pling of the problems that we discovered and 
seek your advice in regard to them. 

We were surveying food stores, for exam- 
ple, to see how faithfully they adhered to 
their advertisements in the newspapers. We 
discovered that, of the large chains, the A. 
& P. stores were among the most consistent 
offenders, in terms of charging more than 
advertised or of not having the products ad- 
vertised available. We collected factual 
proof of discrepancies between prices adver- 
tised on certain products and the prices 
actually charged for them, and the first 
place that we turned to with this informa- 
tion was the New York City Department of 
Markets. The department of markets ex- 
pressed interest in the matter, but, despite 
our numerous and protracted efforts, we 
were never able to find out what, if any- 
thing, had been done in regard to the situ- 
ation. We turned to the Better Business 
Bureau, and this agency never inspected the 
matter at first hand at all; they simply 
talked to the executives at the A. & P., gave 
us the A. & P.’s version of the story (which 
we already knew) and said they trusted the 
matter had been explained to our satisfac- 
tion. The New York State attorney gen- 
eral’s office and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion were of no help either. The false ad- 
vertising was a fact, we had proof of it, but 
no one was interested. 

As a second example, we determined 
through surveys that the price of milk in 
the city of New York varied fantastically in 
different parts of the city. At the time of 
the survey, the price of a half-gallon con- 
tainer of milk, for instance, averaged 57-58 
cents in the lower and middle portions of 
Manhattan, 49 cents in upper Manhattan 
and the lower Bronx, and progressively less 
as one advanced further north in the Bronx; 
in the adjoining Borough of Queens, it av- 
eraged 45 cents. We also analyzed the prices 
from the point of view of what certain 
specific chainstores were charging in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. Our results 
showed that the prices in the chainstore 
branches corresponded to the average prices 
mentioned above. Thus, for example, the 
price of milk in one chain—the A. & P.— 
on one brand of milk—Borden’s—differed ac- 
cording to the section of the city the branch 
store was located in. The New York City 
Commissioner of Investigation was conduct- 
ing an investigation of milk price fixing, 
which he said apparently did exist. His in- 
formation was turned over to State investi- 
gators and, as far as we know, that was the 
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last that was heard of that, despite litiga- 
tion brought by private individuals to get 
the above-mentioned reports made public. 

As a third example—the women’s hosiery 
industry appears to be one of the most un- 
regulated industries extant. There is no 
standard for quality: we discovered many 
a pair of stockings labeled first quality“ to 
have entire rows of skipped stitches. 
Lengths vary at will: we found size 9 stock- 
ings, for example, to run anywhere from 28 
to 33 inches in length. Each manufacturer 
has different lengths for the same sizes; but 
even a single box of stockings from one man- 
ufacturer will sometimes have a discrepancy 
of several inches between the various stock- 
ings in the box. A popular explanation of 
this fact, we found, is that “the manufac- 
turer tries to please everybody—the short, 
the medium, and the tall—by giving them 
a variety of sizes in one box.” The problem 
is that, usually, it is one woman who is 
stuck with all the different sizes in one 
box. 

Is there anything that consumers can do 
in cases such as the above, Mrs. Peterson? 
Which agencies do handle such problems? 

As a final word, I would like to say that the 
truth-in-packaging hearings must be receiv- 
ing more publicity in other parts of the 
country than here. Around here, hardly any- 
body that I talk to seems to be aware of the 
hearings. It is a shame, but the bill ap- 
pears to be getting very little publicity here. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Peterson, for 
your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
REBECCA PRESS 
Mrs. Stephen Press. 
May 10, 1965. 
Mrs. STEPHEN PRESS, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mrs. Press: My sincere thanks to 
you for your thoughtful letter. It was re- 
ceived just before I left for a speaking en- 
gagement and a television program. I took 
it with me and quoted extensively from it. 
Would you have any objection to having your 
letter inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 
It is a good letter and I would like to have 
others have the same opportunity to study 
it as I had. 

Because of your interest, I am taking the 
liberty of sending you a copy of my testi- 
mony before the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee on the truth-in-packaging bill. The 
hearings (which are still being conducted) 
are receiving a great deal of publicity so I 
hope more housewives around the country 
will become aware of Senator Harrt’s efforts 
in this fleld. 

You mentioned the work of your consumer 
group and the fact that there did not seem 
to be any agency to which you could turn 
with consumer problems. There are 23 Fed- 
eral agencies working in various areas on be- 
half of consumers. The President's Commit- 
tee on Consumer Interests works closely with 
these agencies and any time you have a prob- 
lem or suggestion, if you will send it to 
me I will make sure it gets to the proper 
Government agency. 

Again, my thanks for your taking the time 
to write your views. 


Special Assistant to the President 
for Consumer Affairs. 
New Tonk. N.Y., 
May 3, 1965. 
Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Pererson: I have read Senator 
Scorr’s comment at the truth-in-packaging 
hearings to the effect that “the bill pro- 
ceeds on the premise the housewife is dumb, 
which I deny, being married.” I have also 
read the claims of various manufacturers 
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that the proposed bill underestimates the 
intelligence of American housewives, who 
have no trouble slogging through the 
labyrinths of the retail markets. 

I am not a dumb housewife. I have a 
master’s degree and work in the professional 
world (as a translator). And I, as a house- 
wife, resent many of the practices now in 
existence in the packaging industry. 

I presume that the above-mentioned Sen- 
ator’s wife does not mind the fact that soap 
bars usually bear no indication of weight 
on them; but Ido. Does his wife know that 
it costs less proportionally to buy the small 
cakes of some soaps—such as Ivory—than the 
large double ones? As a matter of fact, does 
she know that in many cases it costs less pro- 
portionally to buy the smaller boxes of soap 
flakes and laundry detergents than the larg- 
er ones? Most women do not—they as- 
sume (on the basis of many years of ad- 
vertising by manufacturers) that the larger 
size is always more economical. Unless you 
carry a slide rule with you (I have been 
considering learning how to use one), there 
is no easy way of figuring out this fact—in 
view of all the fantastic combinations of 
weight that the packagers manage to devise 
for their products. With the soap bars, of 
course, you either have to carry a portable 
scale or else use the grocer’s scale if you 
want to determine the proportional cost 
of what you are getting. I even discovered 
that a popular brand of hard candy— 
Charms—charges more proportionally for a 
larger package than for a small one. 

I see no crime in wanting to know the rel- 
ative costs of products that you are buying— 
especially in a freely competitive society. 
This is, of course, a tremendously difficult 
task under the present circumstances, where 
weight denominations on every single pack- 
age vary—not only in the amount of ounces, 
but even in fractions of ounces. There may 
be some justification, I suppose, for small 
packages of spices to weigh odd amounts— 
for example, McCormick’s bay leaves, which 
weigh either eight-fourteenths or nine-four- 
teenths ounce (the print is so small that I 
cannot tell which it is), or McCormick’s 
minced onion, which weighs 15, ounces— 
but I am not sure what this justification is, 
since other spices seem to manage well with 
one-fourth-, one-half-, or three-fourth-ounce 
denominations, When we get to bigger 
packages, though, there is really no justifica- 
tion for “giant” sizes of laundry detergent, 
for example, to weigh 3 pounds 114 ounces. 
The manufacturers claim that their “cre- 
ativity” would be hampered if the present 
bill were passed. I do not see why one can- 
not be as creative with a 3-pound box of 
laundry detergent as with a 3-pound, 11⁄4 
ounce one, 

I am equally annoyed with misleading la- 
beling of products, as in the case of pork and 
beans. Why should a can be labeled “pork 
and beans” when the contents include beans 
with a tiny piece of pork fat? I wrote to the 
Heinz Co. asking them where I could find the 
pork in their can of pork and beans. They 
answered me with a very placating letter, ex- 
plaining that, as I ate the contents of the 
ean, I should look for a piece of pork fat— 
that, they stated, constituted the federally 
approved requirement for pork in a can of 
pork and beans. 

“To suggest that [the American housewife] 
needs additional laws to help her determine 
value” is not, as Mr. Halverstadt would have 
it, to underestimate her intelligence and 
shopping ability. Some women are perfectly 
satisfied with conditions as they are because 
they do not care how much money they spend 
at the supermarket. Some women do care, 
but throw their hands up in despair after 
trying to calculate the relative values of 
many products. Some women just buy the 
package that costs less, even though it costs 
proportionally more than a higher-priced, 
bigger package standing next to it. Some 
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women, who are determined to get the most 
for their money, resort to walking around 
the markets with pencil and paper in hand. 

I have done research on a number of con- 
sumer problems and headed a local consumer 
group for a while, but our success was lim- 
ited because there did not seem to be any 
agency to which we could turn with con- 
sumer problems. 

I feel that the second section of the pro- 
posed bill is a long-overdue imperative and 
fervently hope that it will be passed. 

If Mr. Halverstadt and other industrialists 
are so sure that consumers are happy, they 
should have no fear of testing their premise 
by endorsing the establishment of an agency 
or agencies to which housewives (and other 
consumers) could turn if and when they do 
have problems or concerns. They could then 
hear the preferences of the public and not 
have to fear Federal officials “imposing their 
own preferences * * * upon the public.” 

Please extend my warmest thanks to Sen- 
ator Hart for his concern. I think that if his 
efforts were more widely publicized to house- 
wives around the country, he would receive a 
great deal more support. Is there any chance 
of that? Is there any chance of having 
comparative value surveys made public? 

Finally, is there any chance of having the 
type of consumer agencies that I mentioned 
above created—agencies to which a consumer 
could bring his problems for attention and 
some kind of action? 

Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
REBECCA PRESS, 
Mrs. Stephen Press. 


THE 1965 HOUSING BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate will consider S. 2213, 
the omnibus housing bill. This bill is 
the most significant step yet taken by 
Congress in fulfilling its 1949 commit- 
ment to provide a decent home for every 
American family. As a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I was 
privileged to have had a hand in shap- 
ing this important bill and I will be proud 
to support it on the floor of the Senate. 

In many ways the bill is better than 
the one originally introduced and the 
credit must go to my hard-working col- 
leagues on the Housing Subcommittee 
and its able chairman, the Senator from 
Alabama. So that Members may have 
an adequate record for the debate to- 
morrow, I am making this speech and 
inserting certain material in the RECORD 
today. 

The basic purpose of the bill is simple— 
to make our cities and towns better 
places in which to work and live. For 
better or for worse we live in an urban 
society and the health of our Nation can 
be measured to a considerable extent by 
the health of our cities. Most of our 
wealth, talent, and cultural achievements 
are located in urban centers. If we per- 
mit them to decay and stagnate—if we 
fail to preserve their vitality and diver- 
sity—if we ignore the basic fact that 
cities were built for people to serve 
human needs—our entire Nation will 
soon falter and decline. 

Seven out of every 10 Americans now 
live in urban areas. Only 1 in 10 lives 
on a farm. But in spite of this pre- 
dominantly urban environment the 
presumed superiority of rural values still 
permeates our culture. We see it 
reflected in the Federal budget, where the 
expenditures for agriculture are 14 times 
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greater than urban expenditures—thus 
in 1966, the President’s budget contains 
$6.4 billion for the Department of Agri- 
culture and $454 million for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency—and, on a 
per capita basis, 140 times greater. And 
there are some who still argue that it is 
too dangerous to permit city dwellers a 
full voice in State government. 

This is not to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should ignore the problems of agri- 
culture. I believe in adequate help to 
low-income farmers; but I would also like 
to see somewhat more recognition to 
those who live in cities and towns. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act is a step in this direction. It extends 
for 4 years the existing programs which 
we have thus far developed to meet the 
problems of our cities and towns. Many 
of these programs, such as public hous- 
ing and urban renewal, were once bit- 
terly opposed; they now seem established 
beyond serious dispute. In addition, the 
bill contains several new programs for 
helping our communities to secure better 
housing and create a better life for all 
their citizens. 


I. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HOUSING PROGRAM 


The most significant new proposal in 
the bill is the rent supplement program 
which President Johnson termed the 
“most crucial new instrument in our ef- 
fort to improve the American city.” But 
there are other improvements in the bill 
which we should not ignore. 

First. The bill permits the public hous- 
ing program to make greater use of va- 
cant housing already available on the 
private housing market. These vacancies 
exist in many cities but are generally still 
beyond the reach of lower income fam- 
ilies. The local housing authority would 
be permitted to lease or purchase up to 
100,000 of these vacant units over the 
next 4 years and to rent them, at a re- 
duced rate, to poor families who are 
otherwise eligible for public housing. 
Thus the needs of the poor are met while 
at the same time the city makes more 
efficient use of its total supply of housing 
which otherwise would lie idle. 

Second. The bill will provide more 
housing for moderate income and elderly 
families in the $4,000 to $6,000 income 
bracket. It does so by reducing to 3 per- 
cent the interest rate on mortgages 
which finance this type of housing. 
The present rate, which is tied to the 
interest rate on Federal obligations is 
close to 4 percent and otherwise would 
soon go even higher. 

We adopted these two special programs 
in 1959 and 1961 when interest rates 
were around 3 percent. Our original 
purpose was to encourage the construc- 
tion of housing for families with incomes 
too high for public housing but not high 
enough for decent private housing. Un- 
fortunately this aim is being defeated 
by the rise in interest rates. Rentals are 
being forced beyond the reach of the 
groups for which the housing was in- 
tended. The return to a 3-percent rate 
will therefore restore these programs 
to their original purpose. 

Third. The bill provides over a 4-year 
period $700 million in matching grants 
to cities and towns for basic water and 
sewer facilities. These facilities are ex- 
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tremely important in shaping the growth 
of a city or town. The funds will thus 
help our communities to assume more 
control over their residential growth and 
economic development. Cities are now 
faced with ever-increasing needs and a 
constantly dwindling tax base. Basic 
investments in critical facilities such as 
water and sewage systems must often be 
neglected in favor of immedate and 
pressing requirements, I hope this pro- 
vision of the bill will restore a proper 
balance. 

Fourth. The bill continues our efforts 
to humanize the impact of the urban 
renewal program. Homeowners in ur- 
ban renewal areas are sometimes bull- 
dozed out of their homes merely because 
they lack the money to repair their prop- 
erty. This situation was partially cor- 
rected last year when we authorized a 
new program for loaning these individ- 
uals the funds necessary to rehabilitate 
their homes. 

There are many families, however, 
that are not helped even by the loan pro- 
gram. They are so impoverished they 
cannot afford to repay any loan no mat- 
ter how liberal the terms. The obvious 
solution is to pay for the needed repairs 
with Federal funds thereby saving dem- 
olition and relocation expenses, not to 
mention the human cost of displacing a 
family. The bill authorizes up to $1,500 
for such repairs for families with in- 
comes under $3,000. 

II. HOUSING FOR THE POOR 


In discussing this bill, I want to call 
particular attention to the problem of 
finding decent housing for low-income 
families. I also want to bring attention 
to the proposed new method for meeting 
this problem—the rent supplement 
program. 

During the days of the depression 
many people looked to the public housing 
program as a way of providing for that 
one-third of the Nation that was ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. By 1949 
Congress lowered its sights and declared 
we would build 810,000 units of public 
housing within 6 years. Sixteen years 
later, and 10 years past the deadline, we 
still have yet to reach even this modest 
goal. Only 575,000 public housing units 
have actually been constructed. 

There are many reasons for the failure 
of public housing to house an adequate 
number of the poor. Of course the pro- 
gram has always evoked controversy and 
Congress has not always been overly 
generous in authorizing funds. But the 
program has also run into great diffi- 
culties on the local level. The selection 
of a public housing site often provokes 
an extended political tug of war that 
may take years to resolve. As a result, 
public housing is having less and less of 
an impact upon the slum dweller in our 
larger cities where new projects have 
been reduced to a trickle. Last year 21 
out of the 25 largest cities did not begin 
any public housing projects at all. The 
program has been shifting, instead, into 
smaller towns and also has been focusing 
on the needs of the elderly. Nearly half 
of all the units upon which construction 
began in 1964 were in cities of under 50,- 
000 in population. Half were built for 
the elderly. 
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Although public housing has failed to 
house an adequate proportion of the 
arban slum dweller, private enterprise 
has also failed. Almost all new housing 
is now being constructed for the affluent 
middle class. There are some who argue 
that we need not build new homes for 
the poor—that older homes will trickle 
down to serve their needs. The evidence 
shows, however, that by the time this 
housing trickles down to the poor much 
of it is either dilapidated or ready for 
demolition. 

For example during the decade of the 
1950’s private enterprise built over 12 
million new housing units. At the same 
time there has been some reduction in 
the total number of substandard units. 
But there has been little change in the 
worst category of slum housing—units 
classified by the Census Bureau as dilap- 
idated. This is housing nearly unfit for 
human habitation. 

In 1950 there were 4.5 million families 
living in dilapidated housing. By 1960 
the number had only declined to 4 mil- 
lion. However these figures do not tell 
the entire story. We did manage to get 
rid of 3 million dilapidated units during 
the 1950’s but nearly 2.5 million existing 
units became dilapidated. In other 
words, despite the housing construction 
boom during this decade, we created new 
slums almost as fast as we got rid of the 
old slums. At this rate it will take 80 
years before the worst of our slums are 
eliminated. I hope that this simple 
arithmetic will once and for all dispose 
of the trickle down theory. 

The 1960 census also revealed that 8.5 
million American families still live in 
dilapidated and all other categories of 
substandard housing. The term “sub- 
standard housing,” by the way, is the 
euphemism used by statisticians to refer 
to what we once called slum housing. 
As might be expected, most of the fami- 
lies who live in substandard housing are 
poor, Half had incomes under $2,200; 
nearly two-thirds made less than $3,000 
a year; three-fourths earned less than 
$4,000 a year. 

One of the key players in this depress- 
ing story is the slum lord who preys upon 
the ignorance and misfortunes of the 
poor and extracts an exorbitant profit 
out of his rundown and rat-infested 
tenements. In many cases, lax or token 
code enforcement activities help to 
maintain the slum lord in the prosperous 
style of life to which he has become ac- 
customed. 

Racial prejudice also works to the ad- 
vantage of the slum lord. More and 
more of our cities are being surrounded 
by suburban subdivisions which exclude 
members of minority groups. When it 
comes to housing, members of minority 
groups have a limited choice and fre- 
quently must pay excessive rents to a 
slum lord for a rundown apartment in 
or near the core of the city. Of course, 
this has always been true in our history 
starting with the great waves of Irish 
immigrants who came to America in the 
last century. Today, the problem is often 
with Negro famiiles, but not exclusively. 
Three out of every four families living 
in substandard housing are white. 

When confronted by local housing au- 
thorities, the slum lord often hides be- 
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hind the plight of his impoverished and 
shunned tenants. He argues that if his 
rickety and unsafe structures were to be 
condemned, its occupants would have no 
other place to go. Unfortunately, he is 
often right. 

No one has computed the true cost of 
perpetuating slum neighborhoods, but it 
must be tremendous. One study has 
found that for every tax dollar collected 
from a slum, the city must pay back $9 
in municipal services and welfare bene- 
fits. I wonder how long General Motors 
would tolerate one of its divisions run- 
ning 900 percent in the red? Unfor- 
tunately we as a nation do not keep our 
books as meticulously as General Motors. 

It is clear that slums are one of the 
heaviest drains on municipal budgets. 
Slums also are a drag upon economic 
growth since people who grow up in these 
neighborhoods are often unable to com- 
pete in today’s complex job market. 

I do not mean to imply that better 
housing is the only road to salvation. 
Poverty, ignorance, lack of motivation, 
cultural deprivation, and crime will not 
automatically disappear once a slum 
family moves into a new and decent 
apartment with all the requisite plumb- 
ing facilities. In this respect, perhaps 
the expectations of the public housers 
have been too high. 

What I am suggesting is that we can- 
not have an effective war on poverty 
without at the same time improving the 
physical environment of millions of im- 
poverished families. Just as the war on 
poverty seeks to help the individual to 
help himself, so must the housing pro- 
gram rebuild the material conditions of 
his everyday life. It is difficult to see 
how we can succeed in motivating slum 
children to reach for something better 
if they continue to live in miserable 
squalor. 

To enrich the environment of the in- 
dividual, then, is the true purpose of 
our housing program. We must find a 
way to break the endless chain of crime, 
ignorance and poverty perpetuated by 
our slums. Better housing for low-in- 
come families need not be a permanent 
subsidy—it can also be an investment 
in the future of America.. We now have 
the resources and the know-how to per- 
mit every citizen to realize his full poten- 
tial and participate in the abundance of 
American life. The war on poverty com- 
bined with an invigorated housing pro- 
gram can be the catalyst we need to 
improve the quality of life for all our 
people. 

III. THE POOR TAKE PRIORITY 


I now want to describe some of the 
changes we have recommended in the 
rent supplement program which, in my 
opinion, are a vast improvement over 
the original proposal. 

The original version of the bill pro- 
vided rent supplements to families with 
incomes too high for public housing but 
too low to afford decent standard housing 
on the private market. In most com- 
munities this narrowed the assistance to 
families with incomes between $4,000 
and $6,000 per year. But the families 
with the greatest need would not be 
eligible. For example, there are 3.6 mil- 
lion families earning less than $4,000 who 
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rent substandard housing while there 
only 1.1 million families who earn be- 
tween $4,000 and $6,000 and who rent 
substandard housing. 

Under the original administration 
proposal, only the 1.1 million families 
with middle incomes would have been 
eligible for rent supplements. In other 
words, only one slum-dwelling family out 
of four would have been helped. The 
other three-quarters would have been 
excluded, not because they were too rich, 
but because they were too poor. Yet 
these are the very families who had the 
most desperate need of rent supplements. 

The administration’s original proposal 
was therefore amended in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee as 
well as on the floor of the House to re- 
strict the rent supplement program only 
to those families eligible for continued 
occupancy in public housing. In other 
words, the income ceiling was reduced 
and the legislative income floor was elim- 
inated. 

In addition to eliminating the legisla- 
tive income floor and reducing the in- 
come ceiling the House and Senate bills 
also increase the amount of the rent to 
be paid by the tenant. We increased the 
amount from 20 percent of income, as 
originally proposed, to 25 percent of in- 
come. 

These two actions are largely offset- 
ting in terms of cost and the number of 
families to be assisted. 

For example, the administration esti- 
mated its proposal would ultimately help 
500,000 families at an average cost of $400 
per family or an ultimate cost of $200 
million per year. The elimination of the 
income floor would tend to increase 
vastly the average cost per family. With 
the same funds, fewer families would be 
assisted. 

On the other hand the increase in the 
tenant’s share of the rent from 20 to 25 
percent of income has the effect of reduc- 
ing the cost per family. With the same 
amount of funds, more families can be 
assisted 


As a result of these two actions, the 
amended bill is still expected to assist 
500,000 families at an average cost of 
$400 per family and a yearly cost of $200 
million; but the income levels of those 
assisted will be lower while their share 
of the rent will be higher. More money 
can be spent by the poor for decent 
housing. 

As we have seen, the public housing 
program has not, and in all probability, 
cannot meet the housing needs of all low- 
income families. Yet there are some peo- 
ple closely identified with public housing 
who resent any intrusion upon their spe- 
cial preserve. They have staked out a 
claim upon the poor and seek to prevent 
any competitor from entering the field. 

This deference to the public housing 
program seems to be the only real rea- 
son for originally excluding the poor from 
rent supplements. I can appreciate the 
position of those who do not wish to an- 
tagonize the professional public housing 
interests but Congress does not have to 
operate under such a restraint. There 
are more than enough low-income fami- 
lies to be helped by both programs. We 
cannot discriminate against the poor in 
order to maintain the jurisdictional 
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claims of the housing bureaucrats. No 
one should have a vested interest in pov- 
erty. 

IV, RENT SUPPLEMENTS ARE NOTHING NEW 

In the bill under consideration, the 
rent supplement program is contained in 
section 101. 

The basic purpose of the rent supple- 
ment program is to increase the supply 
of decent housing available to low-in- 
come families. Rent supplements are a 
means to this end and not an end in 
themselves. This bill does not subsidize 
the rent of every single poor family in 
the United States as some have wrongly 
believed. 

The effect of the rent supplement pro- 
vision is far more modest—it will en- 
courage the private market to build about 
500,000 units of decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing for low-income families. 
There are more than 6 million low-in- 
come families living in substandard 
housing today who apparently have not 
been able to obtain better housing. 

I have already recounted the inability 
of the public housing program to solve 
the low-income housing problem. There 
are 500,000 families on the admission 
list for public housing and no doubt there 
are millions more who are discouraged by 
the futility of such an endless wait. : 

Since public housing cannot do the 
entire job, something more is needed. 
That something is the rent supplement 
program. Its basic concept is simple— 
instead of subsidizing the construction 
of a publicly owned facility, why not en- 
courage the construction of privately 
owned units by promising to supplement 
the rent of their prospective tenants? 

Far from being a radical or new idea, 
this proposal has been advanced for years 
by the homebuilders and just last year 
we adopted the concept on a limited scale 
for those families displaced by urban re- 
newal. A number of communities have 
also experimented with the technique of 
rent supplements under the low-income 
housing demonstration program, and the 
results have been favorable. Further, 
the use of nonprofit or limited dividend 
corporations to build and manage hous- 
ing projects is nothing new. We have 
relied upon this method for 4 years under 
FHA'’s section 221(d) (3) program. 

And so the rent supplement program 
is not a new, or radical, or untested idea. 
It has been discussed for years and its 
basic features have been partially imple- 
mented or experimented with over the 
last 5 years. It is really difficult to un- 
derstand, therefore, what all the contro- 
versy is about. 

V. HOW THE RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM WORKS 


Here, Mr. President, is how the pro- 
gram will work. 

First of all, a group within a particular 
community must decide they want to 
build and manage a low-income housing 
project. It is also possible for the group 
to buy and rehabilitate existing housing. 
Regardless of the method, the group 
must either be a nonprofit organization 
such as a church or labor union, a co- 
eae or a limited dividend corpora- 

on. 

Once the group has been formed and 
has made a decision, it will then have to 
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borrow the money to construct the hous- 
ing from a private lending institution. 
At this point the loan would be insured 
by the FHA under their 221(d) (3) mar- 
ket rate program. This program insures 
mortgages up to the cost of replacement 
if the sponsor is a nonprofit organization 
or cooperative; if the sponsor is a limited 
dividend corporation the maximum in- 
surable mortgage is 90 percent of the 
replacement cost. The terms are at the 
full market rate of 5% percent over 40 
years. 

In order to qualify for 221(d) (3) in- 
surance, a project must conform to FHA’s 
construction standards, including modest 
design criteria which already have been 
established and operating for 4 years. 
Under these criteria, FHA cannot insure 
a mortgage if the rentals required to 
amortize the mortgage exceed what a 
moderate-income family can afford to 
pay. In the 4 years the 221(d) (3) pro- 
gram has been operating, mortgages have 
averaged about $12,500 per unit. 

Once the financing has been completed, 
the sponsor would then negotiate an 
agreement with the housing agency.. The 
sponsor would agree to make a specified 
number of the units available to low-in- 
come families who would be assisted by 
rent supplements. The sponsor would 
be free, of course, to rent the remainder 
of the units on the open market. The 
housing agency would agree to pay rent 
supplements for the low-income families 
with a maximum on the total amount 
which could be paid in 1 year. The 
agreement for annual payments would 
run over the 40-year life of the 
mortgage. 

The amount of the rent supplement 
paid on behalf of each family would 
vary. The family would have to pay 
25 percent of its total income toward 
the fair economic rent of the unit; the 
housing agency would provide the rest. 
Assume, for example, that a two bed- 
room apartment constructed under the 
program rented for $80 a month. As- 
sume further that a prospective tenant 
was making $2,880 a year or $240 per 
month. This family would be charged 
25 percent of its income for rent, or 
$60 per month; the housing agency 
would pay to the owner of the apart- 
ment the remaining $20 per month. 

The owner of the housing would select 
each tenant; however the housing agency 
would have to certify their eligibility for 
rent supplements. In order to qualify 
a family must meet two conditions: 

First. Its total income must be below 
the ceiling for occupying publie housing 
in the area, These limits which can be 
set lower by administrative action, will 
vary from city to city but should average 
between $4,000 and $5,000 per year. 

Second. In addition to meeting the 
income test, the family must also fall 
within at least one of the following five 
groups: first, families who live in sub- 
standard housing; or second, families 
whose head is age 62 or over; or third, 
families whose head is physically handi- 
capped; or fourth, families who are dis- 
placed by a Government program such 
as urban renewal; or fifth, families who 
are victims of a natural disaster. 
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Thus, all poor are not eligible for the 
program nor are all slum dwellers 
eligible. 

With the exception of the elderly, 
whose incomes generally do not increuse 
over the years, the housing agency would 
recertify the incomes of aided tenants 
at least once every 2 years. If a family’s 
income increases, its rent supplement 
would be reduced. Once the family 
could pay its way with 25 percent of its 
income, rent supplements would stop. 
Unlike public housing, however, the fam- 
ily could continue to live in its apart- 
ment. It would not be forced to move. 
This is a great advantage. People can 
work themselves out of dependency. 

Rent supplement payments made 
under this program could not exceed ap- 
propriations of $50 million in fiscal year 
1966 and this amount would increase by 
$50 million per year in each of the next 
3 fiscal years. Thus by the fourth year 
the bill would authorize annual rent sup- 
plements of up to $200 million per year; 
however, the increase in the incomes of 
assisted families should drastically re- 
duce these payments by the end of the 
mortgage period. 

With this level of financing, the bill 
provides the means for helping 500,000 
families obtain better housing by 1969. 

VI. ADVANTAGES OF RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


The advantages of this type of rent 
supplement program are numerous. 

First. It permits greater flexibility in 
helping low-income families to find de= 
cent housing. The interminable bicker- 
ing involved in the public housing site 
selection would be avoided. Since the 
projects would be built by private spon- 
sors, much of the redtape now encum- 
bering public housing projects can be by- 
passed. 

Second. Because of this increased flex- 
ibility, rent supplement projects could be 
smaller in size and scattered over a wider 
area. It would not be necessary to con- 
centrate them in massive, ghetto-like 
developments. 

Third, The amount of the Federal pay- 
ment would be reduced as family income 
rises. Rent supplements would stop 
when the family is able to pay its own 
way. This feature of the program should 
be contrasted with subsidizing low-in- 
come housing through lower interest 
rates as some have urged. If this were 
done, the subsidy would extend the life 
of the mortgage regardless of any in- 
crease in the income of the assisted 
family. 

Fourth. The amount of the Federal 
payment would vary in accordance with 
the need. It would be larger for those 
of lower income and smaller for those of 
higher income. Again, the comparison 
with an alternative interest rate subsidy 
is appropriate. 

Fifth. Families could continue to oc- 
cupy their dwelling units and pay the 
full rent when their incomes rose beyond 
the ceiling. They would not be forced 
to leave. 

Sixth. The variation in the amount of 
rent supplements will avoid a rigid 
stratification of projects by narrow in- 
come levels. Thus the program will pro- 
vide more diversity in our urban en- 
vironment and enrich the lives of all. 
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Seventh. By encouraging the sponsor- 
ship of civic minded nonprofit groups, 
the program will vitalize these organiza- 
tions. It will provide a constructive out- 
let for their energies, which when mo- 
bilized, will inevitably spill over into the 
general war on poverty. 

Eighth, By encouraging new construc- 
tion or rehabilitation, the program will 
add to our long-term stock of standard 
housing. It will also create construction 
jobs in hundreds of communities and 
generate at least $6 billion of private 
construction activity. 

In short, we will provide decent hous- 
ing for 500,000 families and around 2 
million people under private ownership, 
private financing, private construction, 
and private management. The Govern- 
ment will help, but the work will be de- 
centralized, and private groups of a non- 
profit nature will be encouraged to take 
up the tasks. The rent supplement pro- 
gram joins together private initiative 
and private enterprise with Government 
to achieve a basic public purpose. 

VII. THE PAUPER IN THE PENTHOUSE AND 

OTHER MYTHS 

It is inevitable that new proposals al- 
ways engender a certain amount of blind 
criticism. Rent supplements are no ex- 
ception, as is evidenced by the House 
minority report. Generating more heat 
than reason, this report bristles and 
crackles with philosophical indignation. 
Just reading the report reminds me of 
Winston Churchill’s famous admoni- 
tion: 

The right honorable gentleman ought not 
to muster more indignation than he is ca- 
pable of containing. 


I do not want to take all the time 
to refute every charge made against the 
rent supplement program, but let me 
answer some of the more flagrant 
claims. 

First. The cry that rent supplements 
are socialistic hardly needs comment. 
This wornout shibboleth has been leveled 
at virtually every major new program 
over the last 30 years from social secu- 
rity to medicare. By now the cry 
should fall upon deaf ears. Actually, 
the program involves less governmetal 
direction and supervision than the exist- 
ing public housing program which has 
been on the books for 28 years. Proj- 
ects under rent supplements would be 
built, owned, and managed by private en- 
terprise. But perhaps the most telling 
refutation can be found in the support 
given to rent supplements by such en- 
trenched bastions of socialism as the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
the Mortgage Bankers Association, the 
American Bankers Association, and the 
General Improvement Contractors Asso- 
ciation. 

Second. It has been charged that poor 
people can be maintained in luxury 
housing. The House minority report 
trembled at the prospect of low income 
slum dwellers living it up in $100,000 
penthouse apartments. Such an obses- 
sion can only be described as the 
“pauper-in-the-penthouse” psychosis. 

In point of fact, construction costs per 
unit would have to conform to the mod- 
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est design criteria contained in FHA’s 
221(d) (3) program. Under that pro- 
gram, FHA cannot insure a mortgage if 
the rentals required to amortize the 
mortgage exceed the rent a moderate in- 
come family can pay. Per unit mort- 
gages have averaged around $12,500. 

Third. Critics have contended that 
rent supplements could be extended to 
cover upper-middle income groups who 
earn far more than the national median. 

The people who make this claim are 
basing it on inaccurate information. 
The income ceilings would vary in each 
community, but they would be based 
upon the occupancy ceilings for public 
housing in the area. An HHFA study 
of 23 cities showed the income ceilings 
for a family of four would range from 
$3,625 to $6,125 per year and would aver- 
age about $4,858 compared to the na- 
tional median family income of $6,400. 
Moreover, the housing agency has said it 
intends to administratively restrict these 
ceilings to even lower levels so that the 
average ceiling would be about $4,100 per 
year. 

Of course those whose incomes ap- 
proach the ceiling and who occupy a 
unit built through the program would 
receive virtually no rent supplement. 
The supplement would only become sig- 
nificant for those with incomes well be- 
low the ceiling. Thus the program is 
clearly confined to lower income fami- 
lies. 

Fourth. It has been claimed that the 
rent supplement program will destroy 
the public housing program. This 
charge is obviously being made with 
tongue in cheek, for many who are now 
Shedding crocodile tears over public 
housing have been lambasting the pro- 
gram for years as being too socialistic. 
If their charge that rent supplements 
would destroy public housing were really 
correct then rent supplements, from 
their point of view, would be a good 
thing. They ought to support it. 

As a matter of fact, there are enough 
needy to be assisted by programs. There 
are 8.5 million families living in sub- 
standard housing and nearly two-thirds, 
or 5 million families make less than the 
poverty level of $3,000 per year. By 
way of contrast the bill we are now con- 
sidering only authorizes 240,000 units 
of public housing and 500,000 units un- 
der rent supplements over the next 4 
years. Both programs combined make 
but a small dent in the need for better 
housing. 

Fifth. Critics charge that the Housing 
Administrator is delegated too much 
power—that he can set income limits 
and make other determinations in each 
community. 

For those who stress State and local 
diversity, this is a curious charge. Pre- 
sumably these critics would write into 
the bill national standards to be rigidly 
applied to each and every community. 

In point of fact, the bill allows very 
little discretion to the Housing Admin- 
istrator. He could not decide such mat- 
ters as income ceilings on the basis of 
his personal whim. He would have to 
follow the procedures and policies which 
are clearly set forth in the bill. Thus 
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the policies adopted by us would be tai- 
lored to meet the individual circum- 
stances of each community. 

Sixth. The claim is made that rent 
supplements are an $8 billion experi- 
ment. Those who make this claim 
usually forget to say that first, this 
figure is the theoretical maximum and 
is about double the probable cost; and 
second, the cost is spread over 40 years. 
Since when have we computed our Fed- 
eral budget over 40 years? If this is 
our new standard then the $4 to $5 bil- 
lion rent supplement program ought to 
be weighed against a $160 billion farm 
subsidy program, a $200 billion space 
program, and a $2 trillion defense pro- 


gram. 

Seventh. The argument is made that 
rent supplements destroy a family’s in- 
centive to increase its income—that it 
will forgo added income in order to 
avoid paying higher rent. 

This argument ignores the fact that 
only 25 percent of each added dollar of 
income would go to rent. The family 
would be free to spend the other 75 per- 
cent on its other needs. Since most poor 
families have a large backlog of unmet 
needs such as clothing or furniture or 
education, it is difficult to see how an 
incentive to earn more will be weakened. 

Like socialism, the charge of corrupt- 
ing the poor is an old one. The moral 
fiber of the poor has long been protected 
by these self-appointed guardians who 
profess to see an ominous danger in 
nearly every piece of major legislation 
which might benefit the poor. Somehow 
these warnings sound a little hollow, 
especially when they are made from the 
comforts of an FHA-insured home, for 
which many of the expenses are tax 
deductible. Millions of middle class 
homeowners receive an indirect subsidy 
each year through these special tax 
privileges. Their moral fiber has seemed 
to survive. 

VIII. THE $80-BILLION HIDDEN HOUSING 
SUBSIDY 

Let us examine these tax privileges ac- 
corded homeowners. It is conservatively 
estimated that American homeowners 
pay appproximately $10 billion a year in 
interest on their home mortgages. These 
payments, of course, are tax deductible. 
Assuming an average tax bracket of 20 
percent, these special privileges amount 
to an indirect subsidy of about $2 billion 
a year or $80 billion over a full 40-year 
period. This is 10 times the maximum 
cost of the rent supplement program and 
nearly 20 times its probable cost. This 
comparison ignores the other special tax 
privileges available to homeowners such 
as the ability to deduct State property 
taxes from Federal income tax pay- 
ments. 

Now I have nothing against home- 
owners. I am one myself. I am de- 
lighted that our Federal tax policies have 
helped millions of Americans to own their 
own homes. But these special tax bene- 
fits do nothing for families who rent— 
and, generally, this group includes the 
great bulk of the poor—and very little 
for the low-income homeowner. 

Why is the cry of socialism raised 
whenever we try to extend a small por- 
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tion of the benefits provided middle in- 
come families to those who are in the 
most desperate need of assistance—the 
poor and the needy? We are giving an 
indirect subsidy of $80 billion over 40 
years to middle-income homeowners. 
What is so terrible or immoral about 
providing a similar subsidy of $4 to $5 
billion over 40 years to low-income fam- 
ilies that cannot afford to buy their own 
homes? 

Can it be that only well-to-do home- 
owners have moral fibers sufficiently 
strong to avoid being corrupted by sub- 
sidies? Like matches for children, are 
subsidies too dangerous for the poor? I 
think not. I think we can and must ex- 
tend a helping hand to every American 
family—rich and poor alike—to provide 
a decent living environment. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I believe a careful read- 
ing of the bill will show the rent supple- 
ment plan to be a most conservative pro- 
posal. Most of its features have been 
tested, in one form or another, over the 
last few years. 

It will build at least 500,000 units of 
low-income housing over a 4-year period 
or an average of 125,000 per year. This 
will provide the tools to generate at least 
$6 billion worth of private construction 
activity in our economy. Thus, should 
we eliminate the rent supplement pro- 
gram we will not only deprive low-in- 
come families of a chance to find better 
housing—we will deprive our entire 
economy of a needed stimulus over the 
next 4-year period. 

The housing under this program would 
be built, owned, and operated by private 
groups rather than the Government. 

It will give 500,000 families a chance 
to break out of the slums and raise their 
children in a decent environment. 

It will rescue families caught in the 
endless chain of poverty, ignorance, and 
crime, and permit them to realize the 
full promise of American life. 

It will renew the vitality and vigor of 
our American cities and make them bet- 
ter places in which to live and work. 

It will help fulfill a commitment Con- 
gress made in 1949 to insure a decent 
home for every American family. 

In short, the rent supplement program 
furthers the basic assumption of Amer- 
ican democracy that every citizen should 
be given a chance to realize his full po- 
tential and participate in the benefits of 
American life. 

I call upon all my colleagues to join 
with me in voting for this bill and for 
the rent supplement program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the answers to several questions which 
I asked the housing agency, together 
with other materials on the housing bill. 
These questions deal with the proce- 
dures of the proposed rent supplement 
program, its relationship to the FHA 
221 (d) (3) program, limitations on the 
cost of units to be constructed and in- 
come ceilings for eligible tenants. I 
believe the answers, as prepared by the 
housing agency, will clear up similar 
questions in the minds of other 
Members. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
being no objection, the questions and 
other materials are ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor as follows: 


Question. How does FHA process appli- 
cations from a nonprofit sponsor under its 
221 (d) (3) program which is the insurance 
program to be used in conjunction with 
rent supplements? 

Answer. This outline of procedures, which 
would be employed by the Housing Adminis- 
trator and the FHA in processing applica- 
tions under the proposed rent supplement 
program, is based on the provisions con- 
tained in the bill (S. 2213) reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

This bill provides that three types of pri- 
vate sponsors would be eligible to finance 
housing projects financed under FHA's sec- 
tion 221(d)(3) program at market interest 
rates and also to receive from the Housing 
Administrator rent supplement contracts to 
make up the difference between the market 
rent required for such units and the rent 
which qualified low-income tenants can af- 
ford, paying 25 percent of their income for 
rent. The sponsors are nonprofit, limited- 
dividend, and cooperative sponsors. 

Following are outlines of the step-by-step 
procedures which FHA would employ in re- 
viewing applications for mortgage insurance 
for nonprofit sponsors. 

The above mortgagor entities are eligible 
for a maximum 100 percent mortgage except 
as indicated below for the bullder-seller. 
The terms “housing owner” and “mortgagor” 
are used interchangeably. A nonprofit mort- 
gagor must be a corporation or other entity 
organized for purposes other than the making 
of profit or gain for itself or persons identi- 
fied therewith and which the FHA Commis- 
sioner finds is in no manner controlled by, 
nor under the direction of, persons or firms 
seeking to derive profit or gain therefrom. 
Such entity must execute an appropriate 
regulatory agreement under which its rents, 
charges, and methods of operation are sub- 
ject to control by the Commissioner. Un- 
der the nonprofit procedure, FHA requires a 
nonprofit sponsor in addition to the non- 
profit mortgagor as a means of assuring the 
continuity of the mortgagor. The sponsor 
normally has historical existence in the field 
of charitable endeavors or community bet- 
terment. Typical of (d)(3) nonprofit spon- 
sors have been individual churches, church 
groups, conferences, dioceses, or synods, la- 
bor unions, fraternal and service organiza- 
tions, and also eleemosynary foundations, 
It causes to be formed a nonprofit mortgagor, 
the officers and directors of which must come 
from, or be designated by, the officers and 
directors of the nonprofit sponsor. Under 
this phase the sponsor and the mortgagor 
are two separate legal entities even though 
the power to control the latter is vested in 
the former, The general contractor may be 
paid a fee not in excess of that generally 
applicable in the community for the build- 
ing of a similar type of structure. This also 
applies to the builder-seller arrangement. 

Under the builder-seller arrangement, a 
unique marriage combines two mortgagors, 
an interim or temporary builder-mortgagor 
and a permanent nonprofit private mort- 
gagor. The former must enter into a con- 
tract of sale with the latter under which the 
project will be sold to the permanent non- 
profit mortgagor at a price not to exceed the 
actual certified cost of the project. A 100- 
percent mortgage may issue, 10 percent of 
which is held in escrow pending consumma- 
tion of the sale to the nonprofit mortgagor. 
If for some reason the sale cannot be con- 
summated, at final closing, according to the 
contract of sale, the interim mortgagor 
operates the project as a limited distribu- 
tion mortgagor and executes a special regu- 


latory agreement under the terms of which 
the Commissioner controls the rents, 


charges, and methods of operation of such 
limited distribution entity. Under such 
circumstances the builder-seller mortgagor 
is entitled only to a maximum 90 percent 
mortgage and all requirements 

to a limited distribution entity apply. Nor- 
mally, the changeover from a temporary 
interim mortgagor to the permanent non- 
profit mortgagor takes place at final closing. 

Typical processing procedures are as 
follows: 

1. In the very early stage and before any 
documents, informal or formal, have been 
filed, representatives of the sponsor or 
builder-seller discuss with the insuring 
Office their intent to submit a proposal and 
the need for it in the community. 

2. Assuming favorable reaction, a pre- 
liminary application without fee, form No. 
2012, is filed with the insuring office briefiy 
describing the location, number and com- 
position of units by bedrooms, and the 
rental rates proposed to be charged. If on 
analysis the proposal appears feasible, the 
representatives are advised to obtain archi- 
tectural drawings and submit a formal appli- 
cation, form No. 2013, with appropriate fee. 
At the same time an anlysis is made of the 
eligibility of the sponsor to act in such 
capacity. The determination is predicated 
on the submission of a form No. 3433 show- 
ing all proposed relationships that do, or 
may, exist between the nonprofit sponsor 
and mortgagor on the one hand and those 
seeking a gain or profit from the proposal. 
This normally will include the general con- 
tractor, subcontractors, land ownership, 
architect, lawyer, housing consultant, and 
management after completion. We must be 
assured that there are no adverse identities 
of interest and that there is no possibility 
of control by those seeking to make a gain 
or profit over either the sponsor or the 
mortgagor. 

In some few communities where there has 
been difficulty in obtaining typical nonprofit 
sponsorship, FHA, in order to further the 
program, has permitted a group of public 
epirited citizens to band together and form 
a nonprofit corporation under the domicili- 
ary requirements of the jurisdiction and also 
meet FHA requirements. In order to assure 
the continuity which normally would be pro- 
vided by the existence of a sponsorship hav- 
ing historical background, there is substi- 
tuted a requirement that an official of the 
community be designated, by office, to at all 
times serve on the board or as an officer of 
the nonprofit mortagor corporation. This is 
a continuing responsibility of the commu- 
nity and is attested to by its attorney or 
other officer authorized to certify that the 
action taken is within the power of the 
community and legally capable of accom- 
plishment. 

8. Such form No. 2018 should generally 
conform in all substantial aspects to the 
preapplication proposal and should indicate 
a financial ability of the sponsor to go for- 
ward with the proposal. This latter subse- 
quently is verifled by the submission to the 
insuring office of financial statement and 
credit 

4. Plans and tions are routed 
through the architectural section for ade- 
quacy and the estimating of the construc- 
tion costs. A prevailing wage determination, 
if required, is obtained from the Labor De- 
partment. During this period of review the 
sponsor will submit a quantity and cost 
survey prepared by a recognized engineering 
firm. When considered architecturally ac- 
ceptable, the case is routed to the valuation 
section. 

5. The valuation section estimates obtain- 
able rentals and operating expenses. Rental 
rates, including utilities, are also checked 
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against established family incomes. Maxi- 
mum rentals, including utilities, cannot ex- 
ceed FHA’s judgment of the effective market. 

6. Debt service limitations usually control 
the mortgage amount. This is found by tak- 
ing 95 percent of the estimated net annual 
income and dividing this amount by the debt 
service factor at the market rate of interest. 

7. The mortgage credit section then pro- 
cesses the case as to statutory requirements 
and the financial ability of the sponsor, and 
the capability of the sponsor to carry out 
effective management under the rent sup- 
plement program. 

8. A commitment is then issued with the 
customary commitment fee payable within 
30 days. 

9. Between the issuance of the commit- 
ment and the initial closing, which usually 
takes place before start of construction, all 
legal forms are prepared by the attorney 
for the sponsor. These include such items 
as the building loan agreement, trade break- 
down for payment of advances, agreements 
to cost certify, regulatory agreements, and 
so forth. 

A meeting is also held with the sponsor, 
builder, and others in which prevailing wage 
requirements if applicable and reporting are 
explained. 

10. At initial closing the sponsor meets 
all cash requirements and usually draws 
mortgage funds for costs and fees advanced 
and for the land, if not used for equity pur- 
poses. The note and mortgage are executed 
at this closing and recorded. 

11. After initial closing, the sponsor may 
start construction. In a few cases con- 
struction may be started after issuance of 
the commitment, upon approval by the 
‘Commissioner, and at the risk of the 
sponsor, 

12. Upon completion of the construction, 
and prior to final closing of the mortgage, 
the sponsor must certify all costs. These 
are reviewed by FHA. Statements of rent- 
al income must also be submitted. If the 
allowable costs are less than the mortgage 
amount, the mortgage is reduced accord- 
ingly. If the project shows an operating 
profit the amount may be applied as an 
offset against higher than estimated actual 
costs or placed in the residual receipts ac- 
count which is under the control of FHA 
pursuant to the regulatory agreement. 

13. Under the regulatory agreement exe- 
cuted between the mortgagor and the FHA 
Commissioner, the FHA has continual super- 
vision over the general operation of the 
project for so long as the mortgage is in- 
sured or held by the FHA Commissioner. 

Question. How does FHA process appli- 
cations from a limited dividend corporation 
under its 221(d)(3) program? 

Answer. A limited dividend sponsor under 
section 221 (d) (3) is limited to an annual 
cumulative return of 6 percent of an esti- 
mated 10 percent equity. The mortgage 
ratio for this type of sponsor cannot exceed 
90 percent of the FHA estimate of cost. 

A limited dividend sponsor may be an 
individual, partnership, or corporation. The 
limited dividend sponsor is entitled to a 
10-percent builder’s and sponsor’s profit and 
risk allowance, provided there is an identity 
‘of interest between the builder and the 
sponsor. If the builder and sponsor do not 
have an identity of interest, the builder’s 
profit is limited to the amount prevalent in 
the area. 

The processing procedures, typical of all 
FHA projects are as follows: 

1. A preapplication request is submitted 
by the sponsor to the local FHA insuring 
office.. This briefly describes the location 
and the proposed number and composition 
of the units and the rental rates to be 

If the proposal appears acceptable, the 
sponsor is advised to obtain architectural 
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drawings and submit an application with 
fee. 

2. The formal application which is sub- 
mitted to the lending institution making the 
loan, should conform largely to the preap- 
plication proposed and will indicate the 
financial ability of the sponsor to com- 
plete the project. The financial stability 
of the sponsor is later verified by receipt of 
a financial statement and a credit report. 

3. Plans and specifications are routed 
through the architectural section for ade- 
quacy and the estimating of construction 
costs. A prevailing wage determination is 
obtained from the Labor Department. Dur- 
ing this period of review the sponsor will 
submit a quantity and cost survey prepared 
by a recognized engineering firm. When 
considered architecturally acceptable, the 
case is routed to the valuation section. 

4. The valuation section estimates obtain- 
able rentals and operating expenses. Rental 
rates, including utilities, are also checked 
against established family incomes. Maxi- 
mum rentals, including utilities, cannot ex- 
ceed FHA’s judgment of the effective market. 

5. Debt service limitations usually control 
the mortgage amount. This is found by 
taking 90 percent of the estimated net an- 
nual income and dividing this amount by 
the debt service factor at the market rate of 
interest. The 10 percent of income not com- 
puted is to pay the 6 percent return on 
equity and to provide a residual fund neces- 
sary for all project operations. 
~ 6, The mortgage is also controlled by 90 
percent of the estimated costs. 

T. The mortgage credit section then proc- 
esses the case as to statutory requirements 
and the financial capability of the sponsor, 
and the capability of the sponsor to carry out 
effective management under the rent sup- 
plement program. 

8. A commitment is then issued with the 
customary commitment fee payable within 
30 days. 

9. Between the issuance of the commit- 
ment and the initial closing, which usually 
takes place before start of construction, all 
legal forms are prepared by the attorney for 
the sponsor. These include such items as 
the building and loan agreement, trade 
breakdown for payment of advances, agree- 
ments to cost certify, regulatory agreements, 
etc. 

A meeting is also held with the sponsor, 
builder, and others in which prevailing wage 
requirements and reporting are explained. 

A determination is also made as to escrow 
requirements and any funds over and above 
the mortgage proceeds that may be required 
from the sponsor. 

10. At initial closing the sponsor meets all 
cash requirements and usually draws mort- 
gage funds for costs and fees advanced and 
for the land, if not used for equity pur- 
poses. The note and mortgage are exe- 
cuted at this closing and recorded. 

11. After initial closing, the sponsor may 
start construction. In a few cases con- 
struction may be started after issuance of 
the commitment, upon approval by the 
Commissioner, and at the risk of the spon- 
sor. 

12. Upon completion of the construction, 
and prior to final closing of the mortgage, the 
sponsor must certify all costs. These are 
reviewed by FHA. Statements of rental 
equipment must also be submitted. If the 
allowable costs are less than the mortgage 
amount, the mortgage is reduced according- 
ly. If the project shows an operating profit 
the amount may be applied toward amorti- 
zation of the mortgage, as an offset against 
higher than estimated actual costs or placed 
in the reserve escrow account. 

13. Under a regulatory agreement executed 
between the mortgagor (sponsor) and the 
FHA Commissioner, the FHA has continual 
supervision over the general operation of 
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the project during the life of the mort- 
gage. 

Question. How does FHA process applica- 
tions from a cooperative under its 221 (d) (3) 
program? | 

Answer, Under FHA’s program of mort- 
gage insurance for cooperatives, applica- 
tions may be initiated either by an already 
formed nonprofit cooperative organization, 
or by a sponsor who intends to assist in or- 
ganizing a cooperative and ultimately to en- 
able it to acquire the project. If the in- 
vestor-sponsor fails to make the transfer to 
the cooperative so as to vest ownership in it, 
the investor-sponsor retains and operates it 
as a limited dividend rental project with a 
90-percent mortgage ratio rather than the 
100 percent allowed for nonprofit coopera- 
tives (see section B above). 

In the event the builder-sponsor does not 
succeed in transferring the project to a man- 
agement-type cooperative, the builder-spon- 
sor is limited to an annual cumulative re- 
turn of 6 percent of an estimated 10 percent 
equity. The builder’s fee is held in escrow 
until the project is transferred to a coopera- 
tive. Normal multifamily housing builder’s 
fees are provided for except that in urban re- 
newal areas a 10-percent builder’s and spon- 
sor’s profit and risk allowance is applicable. 

The processing procedures, typical of all 
FHA projects, are as follows: 

1. A preapplication request is submitted 
by the sponsor to the local FHA insuring of- 
fice. This briefly describes the location and 
the proposed number and composition of the 
units and the rental rates to be charged, 

if the proposal appears acceptable, the 
sponsor is advised to obtain architectural 
drawings and submit an application with fee. 

2. The formal application which is sub- 
mitted by the lending institution making 
the loan should conform largely to the pre- 
application proposed and will indicate the 
financial ability of the sponsor to complete 
the project. The financial stability of the 
sponsor is later verified by receipt of a finan- 
cial statement and a credit report. 

3. Plans and specifications are routed 
through the architectural section for ade- 
quacy and the estimating of construction 
costs. A prevailing wage determination is ob- 
tained from the Labor Department. During 
this period of review the sponsor will sub- 
mit a quantity and cost survey prepared by 
a recognized engineering firm. When consid- 
ered architecturally acceptable, the case is 
routed to the valuation section, 

4. The valuation section estimates obtain- 
able carrying charges and operating expenses. 
Carrying charges, including utilities, are also 
checked against established family incomes. 
Estimated carrying charges, including utili- 
ties, cannot exceed FHA’s judgment of the 
effective market. 

5. Debt service limitations come into play 
only so as to limit the amount of mortgage 
proceeds available to an investor-sponsor 
prior to the time the project is transferred 
to a cooperative. This is found by taking 
90 percent of the estimated net annual in- 
come and dividing this amount by the debt 
service factor at the market rate of interest. 
The 10 percent of income not computed is to 
pay the 6 percent return on equity and to 
provide a residual fund necessary for ali 
project operations. 

6. The mortgage in management type cases 
is controlled by 100 percent of the estimated 
costs. A cooperative purchasing the project 
from an investor-sponsor is eligible for the 
same loan which is applicable to projects 
initiated on a management type basis. 

7. The mortgage credit section then proc- 
esses the case as to statutory requirements 
and the financial capability of the sponsor, 
and the capability of the sponsor to carry out 
effective management under the rent supple- 
ment program. 
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8. A commitment is then issued with the 
customary commitment fee payable within 
30 days. 

9. Between the issuance of the commit- 
ment and the initial closing, which usually 
takes place before start of construction, all 
legal forms are prepared by the attorney for 
the sponsor. These include such items as the 
building and loan agreement, trade break- 
down for payment of advances, agreements to 
cost certify, regulatory agreements, etc. 

A meeting is also held with the sponsor, 
builder and others in which prevailing wage 
requirements and reporting are explained. 

A determination is also made as to escrow 
requirements and any funds over and above 
the mortgage proceeds that may be required 
from the sponsor. 

10. Before closing a management type loan, 
it is normally required that 90 percent of the 
units be subscribed for by families within 
the prescribed income limits who are cleared 
by FHA credit processing as having the finan- 
cial ability to meet the projected carrying 
charges. There might need to be some varia- 
tion of this procedure under a rent supple- 
ment program. In investor-sponsor cases no 
Sales are required prior to the start of con- 
struction, 

11, At initial closing the sponsor meets all 
cash requirements and usually draws mort- 
gage funds for costs and fees advanced and 
for the land, if not used for equity purposes. 
The note and mortgage are executed at this 
closing and recorded. 

12, After initial closing, the sponsor may 
start construction. In a few cases construc- 
tion may be started after issuance of the 
commitment, upon approval by the Commis- 
sioner, and at the risk of the sponsor. 

13. Upon completion of the construction, 
and prior to final closing of the mortgage, 
the sponsor must certify all costs. These are 
reviewed by FHA. Statements of income 
must also be submitted. If the allowable 
costs are less than the mortgage amount, the 
mortgage is reduced accordingly. If the proj- 
ect shows an operating profit the amount 
may be applied toward amortization of the 
mortgage, as an offset against higher than 
estimated actual costs or placed in the reserve 
escrow account. 

14. Under a regulatory agreement executed 
between the mortgagor (sponsor) and the 
FHA Commissioner, the FHA has continual 
supervision over the general operation of the 
project during the life of the mortgage. 

Question. How will the proposed rent sup- 
plement program effect the procedures under 
the 221 (d) (3) program? 

Answer. (a) Reservation of rent supple- 
ment funds: In processing the loan appli- 
cation for mortgage insurance, FHA would 
negotiate with the project sponsor to deter- 
mine the amount of funds which should be 
reserved for the rent supplement contract, 
under standards to be prescribed by the 
Administrator and from an allocation of 
funds for the area made by the Administra- 
tor to the FHA. These standards would be 
designed to assure that the project would 
provide a specified minimum number of rent 
supplement units for low-income families 
within the range of incomes established for 
the area. A formal reservation of funds for 
the rent supplement contract would be 
made at or before the time that FHA is- 
sues its commitments to insure the mortgage 
on the project. 

(b) Tenant selection: Tenant applicants 
who believe themselves to be eligible for 
rent supplement units would apply to the 
project sponsor who would decide whether 
the applicants were acceptable in the usual 
landlord-tenant selection relationship. 

(c) Certification of tenants: Among ten- 
ant applicants found acceptable to the proj- 
ect sponsor, the eligibility of those applying 
for rent supplements would be established 
in accordance with standards and procedures 
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to be established by the Administrator. The 
determination of eligibility for rent supple- 
ments would be delegated to a designated 
local agent of the Administrator, either an 
agency employee, or a competent outside 
group. The eligibility finding would be 
based on income and one of the following: 
(1) displaced by Government action; (2) 
62 years of age or older; (3) physically 
handicapped; (4) occupant of substandard 
housing; (5) occupant of housing exten- 
sively damaged or destroyed as a result of a 
natural disaster 

For applicants who apply for lease-with- 
option to purchase as authorized by the bill, 
the income verification would be expanded, 
in accordance with guidelines to be provided 
by the Administrator, to assure selection of 
those applicants who give promise of upward 
income ability. This determination also 
would be delegated to a designated local 
agent of the Administrator, 

Rent supplement contract: The amount of 
rent to be charged to each tenant eligible 
for a rent supplement as well as the amount 
of the rent supplement would then be cal- 
culated. The rent supplement would amount 
to the difference between 25 percent of cer- 
tified tenants income and gross rent required 
for the unit. The aggregate of such rent 
supplement payments for the rent supple- 
ment units in the project would represent 
the rent supplement funds needed for the 
project. Based on this, a formal 40-year rent 
supplement contract would be negotiated be- 
tween the project sponsor and the Adminis- 
trator or his agent for the payment of rent 
supplements on behalf of the tenants, 

Payments under rent supplement contract: 
The rent supplement contract would specify 
the maximum dollar amount to be paid, but 
the periodic payments to be made under the 
contract would be based on the actual 
amount of rent supplement payments re- 
quired. The actual amount of payments 
required would be reduced as incomes 
of tenants increased, and other changes 
would be made when tenants move out 
and new tenants move in. Such payments 
would be subject to review and audit. 
The occupancy and condition of the dwell- 
ing units occupied by families on whose 
behalf rent supplements were paid would be 
checked by FHA in the course of normal an- 
nual inspections of properties covered by 
FHA-insured mortgages. It will be noted also 
that, as is customary with all FHA~multi- 
family projects, the rents for all units in the 
project would be initially approved by FHA 
and any subsequent rent increases would also 
have to be approved by FHA. 

The procedure described above for the cer- 
tification of income would be repeated at 
least every 2 years for all occupants, except 
the elderly. On the basis of the incomes 
thus recertified, the rent to be charged would 
be recomputed for each tenant (25 percent of 
income) and correspondingly the amount of 
the rent supplement payment (gross rent for 
the unit less rent charged to the tenant) 
For any tenant whose income increases to the 
point that 25 percent of his income is suffi- 
cient to pay the gross rent, the rent supple- 
ment payments with respect to that tenant 
would cease, but he could continue to occupy 
the unit by paying the full rent. 

A similar procedure would be applied to 
lease-option cases. When the income of such 
a tenant increases so that 25 percent of his 
income is sufficient to enable him to purchase 
the unit, he would exercise his option to 
purchase and rent supplement payments 
would cease. 

Question. How will the lease-with-option- 
to-purchase provision of the rent supplement 
program operate? 

Answer. The lease-with-option-to-pur- 
chase part of the rent supplement program 
will make it possible for families, who have 
the potential to raise their incomes to the 
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point where they can carry a modest home 
without subsidy, to rent the home at a price 
they can afford with their present incomes 
and exercise their option to purchase the 
home when they can afford, without assist- 
ance, to carry it. 

Operation of lease-with-option-to-purchase 

program 

Under the lease-with-option-to-purchase 
part of the rent supplement program, an ell- 
gible family would rent a detached, semi- 
detached, or row house in a project of such 
homes and rent supplements would be paid 
in the same manner as for rent supplement 
units in other projects. When the income 
of the family had increased sufficiently so 
that it could afford to pay the full rent, the 
rent supplements would be terminated and 
the family would purchase the unit it occu- 
pied with the aid of an FHA-insured section 
221 home mortgage. 

It is estimated that perhaps 20 percent of 
the units receiving rent supplements would 
be the lease-with-option-to-purchase type. 

The families selected to occupy lease-with- 
option-to-purchase units will be those which 
give evidence of upward income mobility. 
This would include families where the head 
of the family has a skill or Is improving his 
skills in such a manner that there is-a prob- 
ability of increased income. 

A tenant moving into a lease-with-option- 
to-purchase unit will be advised beforehand 
that when his income rises to the point that 
he can exercise the purchase option, he will 
be expected to doso. If he does not exercise 
the option within a reasonable time after an 
adequate income level is reached, the spon- 
sor could require him to vacate the unit, 


No windfall to lease-with-option purchaser 
or owner of project 

Neither the tenant under a lease-with- 
option-to-purchase arrangement, nor the 
project owner, will receive a windfall when 
the tenant exercises his option and purchases 
the unit with respect to which rent supple- 
ment payments have been made. 

The housing agency contract with the 
owner-sponsor will require that the option 
to purchase give the tenant the right to buy 
at the FHA-appraised value of the unit at 
the time he exercises his option. If the 
FHA-appraised value and the sales price are 
greater than the outstanding balance in the 
original 221(d)(3) market-rate mortgage 
with respect to that unit, the amount by 
which the sales price exceeds the outstanding 
balance will be returned to the Federal 
Government. 

In the usual case, the house will have de- 
preciated in value approximately to the same 
extent that the original mortgage has been 
amortized and there would be no sales pro- 
ceeds in excess of the outstanding mortgage 
balance. 

In no event, would it be feasible to sell a 
unit for less than the outstanding mortgage 
balance since the sponsor would not be able 
to repay the debt secured by the unit if 
the sales price did not equal at least the 
outstanding balance, 

Question. What has been the experience 
under FHA’s 221(d)(3) below-market pro- 
gram? How many projects have there been, 
what has been their cost, and who have been 
their sponsors? 

Answer. From the beginning of the section 
221 (d) (3) below-market interest rate pro- 
gram through March 1965, a total of 537 
project applications were received involving 
72.995 units with a mortgage amount of 
$879,558,293. During this period, FHA in- 
sured commitments on 296 projects contain- 
ing 39,371 units with a mortgage amount of 
$465,739,285. Also, during this period, FHA 
insured projects containing 29,967 units 
with a total mortgage amount of $353,210,000. 

The following table shows the average 
amount of mortgage allocable to dwelling 
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units under the below-market rate program 
for 1962 and 1963: 


Percentage distri- 
bution of dwell- 
ing units 


Average amount of mortgage 
per dwelling unit 
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Through June 1964 (the latest date for 
which figures are available), of 347 projects 
for which applications had been received: 
137 were sponsored by limited dividend cor- 
porations; 95 by private nonprofit corpora- 
tions or associations; 81 by management-type 
cooperatives; and 34 by investor sponsors. 

(An investor sponsor is a special type of 
limited dividend corporation organized to 
build or rehabilitate a project and subse- 
quently transfers it to a cooperative.) 

The various types of nonprofit sponsors 
are nonprofit corporations, church groups, 
labor unions, foundations, associations, col- 
leges, and local public agencies. 

Question. How would per unit limitations 
be imposed under the rent supplement pro- 
gram? 

Answer. The rent supplement program au- 
thorized by the bill would be limited to cer- 
tain housing, low in cost and of modest de- 
sign, constructed to standards prescribed by 
the Federal Housing Administration for 
families of moderate income. 

The maximum mortgage limits under the 
section 221(d) (3) moderate-income housing 
program vary according to the number of 
bedrooms in each unit, as follows: $8,000 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $11,250 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $13,500 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $17,000 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms. 
In the case of elevator projects, the limits 
are $9,500, $13,500, $16,000, and $20,000, re- 
spectively. The dollar limits per unit can 
be increased by not to exceed 45 percent in 
high cost areas. 

However, rent supplement payment will be 
made only with respect to housing con- 
structed in accordance with the standards 
that have been set for the existing section 
221 (d) (3) below-market interest rate mod- 
erate-income housing program. Under that 
program, the FHA cannot insure a mortgage 
if the rentals required to amortize the mort- 
gage are greater than the rent that can be 
paid by a family whose income is less than 
the median income in the community. Mort- 
gage limits for each community are restricted 
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to the amount required to build in that 
community a garden-type project of modest 
standards that such a family can afford to 
rent. Elevator-type projects are permitted 
only if they can be built within the cost 
limitations prescribed for garden- type 
projects. 

In the 4 years that the section 221(d) (3) 
below-market interest rate program has been 
in operation, the average amount of a mort- 
gage per unit under the program has been 
approximately $12,500. If the rent supple- 
ment program had been in operation during 
this 4-year period, the average amount of a 
mortgage per unit under the program would 
have been about the same. 

Question. How does the subsidy under the 
rent supplement compare to the subsidy un- 
der the public housing program? 

Answer. The amount of the rent supple- 
ment payment that may be made on behalf 
of a particular family will never be greater 
than the amount of the subsidy that would 
be paid for that same family in a public 
housing unit. As to average costs, it is esti- 
mated that the average subsidy cost under 
rent supplements would run about $40 a 
month per unit—the level of the subsidy for 
public housing units currently being built 
runs about $58 a month per unit. 

There are several reasons for the lower sub- 
sidy cost in the rent supplement programs, 
Land and construction costs in the rent sup- 
plement program would be less than in the 
public housing program. There will be avail- 
able to sponsors of rent supplement projects 
a much wider range of selections of sites, in- 
cluding suburban and outlying land, and 
generally no clearance would be involved. 
In addition, certain special construction re- 
quirements that add to the cost of public 
housing would not apply to housing con- 
structed under the rent supplement program. 

Under the rent supplement program, the 
occupant would be required to pay 25 per- 
cent of his income for rent compared to the 
general 20 percent requirement under the 
public housing program. 

These factors alone—lower land and con- 
struction costs and greater payments by oc- 
cupants—will offset the advantages of low- 
interest rate loans through tax exemptions in 
the public housing program. In addition. of 
course, the tax exemption accorded income on 
bonds issued in the public housing program 
involves a very substantial loss of revenue to 
the Treasury and this represents a cost that 
must be borne by other tax sources. It is 
estimated that the tax exemption of the in- 
come on public housing bonds now costs the 
Treasury $48 million a year in revenues. 

Finally, the local property tax exemption 
accorded public housing represents a very 
substantial local contribution and is also a 
part of the economic cost of public housing. 

Question. What income limits would be 
established for tenants under the rent sup- 
plement program? 

Answer. S. 2213 contains the Muskie 
amendment which makes clear that the rent 
supplement program would cover the same 
income group identified in the public hous- 
ing law. 
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The only families eligible for rent supple- 
ment payments will be those who meet both 
of these requirements: 

1. Have incomes below the maximum 
amount which can be established for occu- 
pancy in public housing under the Federal 
public housing law, the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937, and 

2. Are elderly, handicapped, displaced from 
their homes by governmental action, living 
in slums, or victims of natural disasters 
which have destroyed or damaged their 
homes. 


DETERMINING: THE STATUTORY MAXIMUM 


As in the public housing program, the 
statutory maximum income a family may 
have and still receive a rent supplement will 
be determined in each area as follows: 

1. A market analysis will be conducted to 
determine the rentals at which there are 
available a substantial supply of private de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing consisting 
of 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-bedroom units for fam- 
ilies of low income. 

2. The statutory maximum income limit 
will be established, for the co 
sized unit in the rent supplement program 
at five times the rental determined by such 
market analysis (that is, a 20 percent rent- 
to-income ratio). However, in the case of 
housing other than for the elderly, handi- 
capped, or displaced, the limit will be re- 
duced by 20 percent to conform to the pub- 
lic housing law requirement that there be a 
20 percent gap between upper rental limits 
in public housing for such persons and the 
lowest rentals in private housing. 

For example, assume the market analysis 
for the area shows that $80 per month is the 
lowest rental at which a substantial supply 
of private decent, safe, and sanitary 2-bed- 
room units is available in an area. The stat- 
utory maximum annual income limit for a 
family of the size that requires a 2-bedroom 
unit will be $4,800 (5 times $80 times 12 
months) in the case of a unit for the elderly, 
handicapped, or displaced. 

However, in the case of such a unit for an 
eligible tenant other than a tenant who is 
elderly, handicapped, or displaced, the statu- 
tory annual income limit for the tenant will 
be $3,840 ($4,800 minus 20 percent). 

The statutory maximum income ceilings 
on a general city-by-city basis cannot be 
stated until a market analysis is done in each 
of the cities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIMITATIONS WITHIN 
STATUTORY MAXIMUM 

Consistent with its understanding of con- 
gressional intent, the Housing Agency, in 
administering the rent supplement programs, 
would impose administrative limitations 
upon the amount of income (within the 
statutory maximum) a family may have and 
still be eligible for a rent supplement. 

Attached is a table setting out maximum 
income limits that would be imposed admin- 
istratively in a sampling of 26 cities on the 
basis of preliminary estimates of rentals re- 
quired to obtain private decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing units in these cities: 


Preliminary estimates of income limits for families of different sizes under proposed rent supplement program in 26 cities 


$3, 100 $3, 800 $5, 500 || Milwaukee, Wis... 

3, 400 4,300 5, 700 A 

3,400 4, 100 6, 000 

8 5 $: Sa 

4,300 5, 000 6, 500 

3, 400 8, 700 5,000 || Port Arthur, Tex 
3, 700 3, 900 4,900 || San Antonio, Tex 
3, 900 4, 400 6, 100 || St. Louis, Mo. 

3, 200 3, 700 4,700 

3, 600 4,100 5, 500 

3, 600 4,100 5, 500 || Waco, Tex 

3, 700 4. 300 6, 200 || Utica, N. v. 


84. 100 $4, 600 $6, 000 
3, 900 4,000 4, 600 5, 100 
4, 600 5. 000 5. 500 6. 000 
3, 200 3, 700 4,300 4, 800 
4,300 4, 800 5, 300 5, 800 
4, 200 4,600 5, 000 5, 600 
2, 400 3, 700 4, 300 5, 800 
3, 300 3, 700 4, 400 4, 800 
4, 000 4, 500 5, 500 6, 300 
3, 600 3, 900 4, 300 4, 900 
4,000 4, 500 5, 500 6, 000 
3, 400 3,700 4,600 5, 800 
2, 900 3, 700 4, 500 5. 300 
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1. Number of occupied units: 
Standard. 


2. Condition: 
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Subur] 
Small cities 05 500 to 50, 1000) 
Towns (under 2,500) 


A SUMMARY OF THE MAIN Provisions or S. 
2213 as REPORTED RY THE SENATE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE—"THE HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965” 


HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


By broadening existing programs and add- 
ing new ones, the bill would multiply many 
times the volume of good housing that can 
be provided for low-income families, includ- 
ing the elderly, the handicapped, and the dis- 
placed. The set of programs in this bill is 
estimated to provide some 750,000 units of 
housing for low-income needs in the next 
4 years, compared to less than 200,000 in the 
past 4 years. 

Here are the programs that will help to 
do this under this bill: 


EXISTING PROGRAMS FOR LOW INCOME 


Low-rent public housing: Provides for 60,- 
000 low-rent public housing units a year— 
240,000 in 4 years—with an estimated 35,000 
a year to be new construction, 15,000 to be 
bought and rehabilitated from existing hous- 
ing, and 10,000 units to be leased for low- 
rent use from private owners, Bill would 
modify financing formula for public housing 
to adapt it to financing of existing housing. 

FHA moderate-income housing (sec. 221 
(d) (3): This successful 1961 program to 
provide housing at below-market interest 
rates for low- and moderate-income families 
is continued, and the maximum interest rate 
is reduced to 3 percent to assure lower rents. 
Support for such FHA-insured mortgages 
through the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation's special assistance is continued. 

Direct loans, housing for the elderly and 
the handicapped: This active program for 
nonprofit housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped of moderate means is extended with 
an additional $150 million authorization, and 
the maximum interest rate is reduced to 3 
percent. 

NEW PROGRAMS FOR LOW INCOME 


Rent supplements: This is a major new 
program to provide a large volume of private 
housing within the means of low-income 
families. It is to generate some 
500,000 units of nonprofit, cooperative, or 
limited dividend housing over the next 4 
years by attracting private capital into the 
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Characteristics of substandard housing (1960 census) 


Number | Percent 


housing market for low-income families. 
With some half million families on the public 
housing waiting lists and some 6 million 
families with incomes below $4,000 living in 
substandard housing, existing programs alone 
are not sufficient to make large-scale inroads 
on the problem. 

Here is how the rent supplement program 
would operate: 

How the housing is financed: The hous- 
ing would be built by nonprofit, cooperative, 
or limited dividend sponsors under FHA’s 
low-cost housing program (section 221) at 
regular market interest rates (currently 514 
percent plus one-half of 1 percent insurance 
premium). It would be subject to FHA’s 
requirements in this program which assure 
that the housing is modest in cost. 

Who is eligible: Only those families and 
individuals whose incomes are below the 
maximum that can be established for oc- 
cupancy in public housing and who, in addi- 
tion, are elderly, handicapped, displaced from 
their homes by governmental action, living 
in slums, and victims of disasters, are eligible 
for rent supplements. 

What the rent supplement pays: Eligible 
tenants would pay 25 percent of their in- 
come toward the fair market rents estab- 
lished under the FHA. The rent supplement 
would pay any difference above that per- 
centage. As family income rises, the supple- 
ment would be reduced, and when the fam- 
ily could pay the full rent, it could continue 
to live in the same unit without a supple- 
ment. If the housing is adapted for in- 
dividual purchase, the family could also have 
an opportunity to buy it when its income 
permitted. 

Size of the program: The bill would au- 
thorize $50 million for rent supplement pay- 
ments in the fiscal year 1966, and an addi- 
tional $50 million for each of the following 3 
years, making a maximum of $200 million in 
such annual rent supplements at the end of 
4 years. 

Experimental program: As an experiment, 
the bill would authorize a limited amount— 
up to 10 percent of the grants—to be used 
for rent supplements on housing provided 
under FHA's below-market interest rate pro- 
gram (section 221(d)(3)), FHA’s housing 
for the elderly program (section 231), and 


housing for the elderly built with direct Fed- 
eral loans. Not more than 20 percent of 
the units in a project could have rent sup- 
plements under this experimental program. 

Rehabilitation grants: The bill authorizes 
grants to enable low-income homeowners 
in urban renewal areas, whose homes are re- 
quired by the urban renewal plan to be reha- 
bilitated, to improve their homes and remain 
in them, rather than to compel them to 
leave and be relocated elsewhere. The Sen- 
ate bill would authorize such grants up to 
$1,500 for families whose incomes do not 
exceed $3,000 a year or a lower amount, based 
on needs, for homeowners with higher in- 
comes. 

IMPROVING URBAN AREAS 

Land acquisition and development: FHA 
would be authorized to insure mortgages to 
acquire and develop land for residential and 
related uses, provided such development is 
consistent with a comprehensive plan de- 
veloped or being developed for the area. Im- 
provements financed could include water 
and sewer facilities, roads, streets, sidewalks, 
and other site improvements. The intent 
is to encourage the provision of a large sup- 
ply of properly planned and improved build- 
ing sites, to small as well as large builders. 

The FHA-insured mortgage could (1) cover 
up to 75 percent of the estimated value of 
the property when developed, or (2) 50 per- 
cent of the value before development plus 
90 percent of the cost of the site improve- 
ments, whichever is less. The insured mort- 
gage amount could not exceed $10 million. 

Grants for basic sewer and water facilities: 
Grants would be authorized to public bodies 
to finance up to 50 percent of the cost of ex- 
panding, enlarging, and improving basic 
public water and sewer facilities, in accord- 
ance with an areawide or comprehensive 
plan. Grants could not be used to finance 
ordinary repairs and maintenance of existing 
facilities. The bill authorizes $700 million 
over a 4-year period for this purpose. 

Grants for advance purchase of land for 
public facilities: Grants would be authorized 
to assist in financing the acquisition of sites 
to be used in future construction of public 
works and facilities. Such grants would be 
equal to the reasonable interest charges on 
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loans for such land purchases up to the time 
of construction, but for not more than 5 
years. The Housing Administrator would 
require that construction of the facility 
would contribute to the economy, efficiency, 
and the comprehensively planned develop- 
ment of the area. The bill authorizes $25 
million annually for 4 years for this program. 

Grants for neighborhood facilities: Grants 
would be authorized to local public bodies 
and agencies to help finance projects for 
neighborhood facilities, such as community 
or youth centers, health stations, or similar 
public buildings. Emphasis would be placed 
on projects which would support a com- 
munity action program under the Economic 
Opportunity Act (antipoverty program), and 
to projects which are of special benefit to 
low-income families. Grants could cover up 
to two-thirds of the project cost, or 75 per- 
cent in areas approved under the Area Re- 
development Act. The bill provides an an- 
nual authorization of $25 million for 4 years 
for such grants. 

Grants for urban beautification and im- 
provement: Matching grants would be au- 
thorized to assist localities in programs of 
beautification and improvement of open- 
space and other public lands. Programs 
could be included for example for such 
things as street landscaping, park improve- 
ments, tree planting, and upgrading of malls 
and squares. Ordinarily, grants could not 
exceed 50 percent of the cost over and above 
the average previous expenditures for such 
activities. There would, however, be a $5 
million demonstration grant program to en- 
courage experimentation and innovation 
under which grants could cover up to two- 
thirds of the total cost. 

Open-space land grants: Grants would be 
authorized to States and local agencies to 
cover up to 50 percent (an increase over the 
20 to 30 percent now authorized) of the cost 
of acquiring and developing land for recrea- 
tional, conservation and other public uses, in 
accordance with comprehensive area plans. 
The bill would also authorize the purchase 
and clearance of land in built-up areas for 
such open-space needs as parks, squares, 
playgrounds, and pedestrian malls. The au- 
thorization for open-space grants is increased 
from $75 million to $310 million, of which 
not more than $64 million may be used for 
the new program in built-up urban areas and 
not more than $36 million for the new aids 
for urban beautification and improvement. 
Relocation payments would be authorized in 
connection with these open-space and urban 
improvement programs. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Title I projects: The bill increases the au- 
thorization for urban renewal grants by $675 
million on enactment, $725 million on July 1, 
1966, and by $750 million on July 1 in each 
of the years 1967 and 1968. 

It permits 40 percent of the amount of 
new capital grant authority to be used for 
nonresidential renewal in order to promote 
economic improvement. 

The bill would authorize grants to locali- 
ties to assist them in carrying out concen- 
trated code enforcement programs. The 
grants could be up to two-thirds (three- 
fourths for towns of 50,000 or less) of the 
cost of code enforcement that exceeds the 
normal code enforcement program of a local- 
ity. It would also authorize two-thirds 
grants to cities and counties to cover the cost 
of demolition of unsound structures in re- 
ary areas or on a planned neighborhood 

The bill increases urban renewal relocation 
adjustment payments to small businesses 
from $1,500 to $2,500, provides for Small 
Business Administration to underwrite rental 
leases for small businesses facing difficulty in 
financing reestablishment of business, and 
extends relocation provisions generally to 
those displaced by the urban mass trans- 
portation program. 
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PRIVATE HOUSING 


The bill extends the FHA mortgage insur- 
ance authorization for another 4 years— 
under present law it would expire October 1, 
1965. Extended also to the same date is 
FHA’s low-cost housing program (section 
221), including the below-market interest 
program, for which the maximum interest 
rate is reduced to 3 percent. 

The bill increases the FHA property im- 
provement loan (title I) maximum from 
$3,500 to $5,000, and the maximum term from 
5 to 7 years. 

It makes various improvements in the 
FHA programs, including higher cost limits 
for large units in rental housing, more lib- 
eral aid for rehabilitation in renewal areas, 
and higher mortage limits (from $20,000 to 
$30,000) on insured mortgages for servicemen. 

The bill provides progressive increases for 
the next 4 fiscal years in the FNMa's au- 
thority to purchase mortgages under its 
special assistance programs. 


COLLEGE HOUSING 


The bill increases the college housing loan 
authorization by $110 million on enactment, 
by $285 million on July 1 for the years 1966 
and 1967, and by $275 million on July 1, 
1968, and makes clear that new colleges can 
qualify for loans. 


RURAL HOUSING 


The bill extends the rural housing pro- 
grams to October 1, 1969. 

It increases authority for grants for non- 
profit sponsors for low-rent housing for farm 
labor from $10 million to $50 million. 

The bill provides a new rural housing in- 
sured loan program, authorizing $300 million 
a year in insured loans for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, and for others above 
that level. It authorizes the FNMA to pur- 
chase mortgages insured under the new pro- 
gram in its secondary market operations. 

The bill authorizes rural housing loans for 
purchase of previously occupied dwellings 
and structures and for suitable sites, in addi- 
tion to new home construction. 


SENATOR GORE MAKES A DISTINCT 
CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows I supported the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for Presidential inability and for suc- 
cession to a vacancy in the Vice-Presi- 
dency. I did so because I was aware of 
the months of intense work which had 
gone into this measure on the part of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen], and other able Senators of 
the Judiciary Committee. I did so, too, 
because I recognize the immense diffi- 
culty in arriving at legislative language 
which will be completely agreeable to 
every member of a legislative body. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the efforts 
of the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee Mr. Gore] to clarify certain lan- 
guage just prior to passage of the pro- 
posed amendment served a highly useful 
purpose. Even though he did not pre- 
vail, the Senator from Tennessee pre- 
cipitated a debate on a highly signifi- 
cant aspect of the amendment which, on 
the part of the Senate, at least, makes 
very clear the intent. 

So while I would point out again that 
while I did not go along with him in his 
opposition to final passage, I do respect 
his high motive and salute the public 
service which he performed. And, in 
this connection, I am delighted to call 
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to the attention of the Senate a lead edi- 
torial in the Nashville Banner of July 7 
which recognizes and supports the pur- 
poses which the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] sought to 
achieve. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial previously referred to be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On REPLACING A PRESIDENT—FORMULA OF 
CHANGE NEEDS PRECISE DEFINITION 


Senator ALBERT Gore is right. Ambiguity 
(language subject to two or more possible 
interpretations) does not belong in any leg- 
islation. And it is dangerously defective 
when it relates to a statement of method for 
replacing a President, when, for any cause, 
he is incapacitated. 

Nevertheless, the ambiguous language of 
the proposed “disability” amendment stands. 
The Senate approved it yesterday, and the 
House already had given it sanction. The 
responsibility of final decision now rests with 
the States—three-fourths of whose legisla- 
tures would have to ratify to make it 
effective. 

Tennessee’s senior Senator does not dis- 
agree with the necessity of a constitutional 
provision covering the question. Obviously 
the emergency situation to which this pro- 
posed solution is addressed could occur. A 
President can become unable to perform his 
official duties. In extreme, if hypothetical, 
cases, it could become necessary for some- 
body else to decide. Similarly, workable 
arrangements are in order for filling the Vice 
Presidency when by death or advancement 
that office is vacated. 

The constitutional provision has been ade- 
quate in circumstances to date. The present 
effort is addressed to a situation not as yet 
encountered—and its authors are exploring 
new ground, to provide for any contingency. 
It is for that reason the more imperative 
that the steps be clearly spelled out, with no 
provisos conceivably subject to misconstruc- 
tion. 

Far from convincing is the counterargu- 
ment, that once the amendment is adopted 
Congress can enact clarifying legislation to 
implement it. That is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. If the amendment is obscure, 
or imprecise in its wording, who is to say 
that legal specification born of it would 
necessarily be less so? 

In being asked to ratify a structural 
change, bearing so directly on a fundamental 
point of top elective office, the States are 
entitled to an accurate picture of what is 
being proposed; not one possible of different 
intepretations. 

This government of law has been blessed 
by clarity of purpose attesting to the ability 
of those drafting its Constitution, and those 
writing the laws based thereon, to state their 
meanings precisely. 

Vagueness is not a virtue; and double- 
meanings can provide no safeguard in far- 
reaching legislation. Ambiguity does not 
belong in a proposed step of this magnitude. 
It could be redrawn to say exactly what it 
means. Senator Gore is right. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, radio 
broadcasting has given the American 
public many hours of entertainment, 
news and information. The early days 
of radio provided a common bond of com- 
munication between widely scattered 
parts of the Nation. I can recall the 
great fascination it held for me as a 
small boy in western Montana, tuning 
across the dial to hear the great radio 
voices from east, west, north, and south. 
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Radio broadcasting has changed a 
great deal ‘since those early struggling 
years. Not only has the radio spectrum 
become crowded with the signals from 
thousands of AM broadcast stations, the 
content of the radio programs has 
changed. I have often been frustrated 
in attempts to tune in on a good dis- 
cussion program or an expanded recita- 
tion of the day’s news developments. In- 
stead I am bombarded with hour upon 
hour of so-called popular music. It ap- 
pears that radio broadcasters, in an ef- 
fort to dominate the ratings, have in- 
creasing cast aside “talk” programs in 
favor of more music. In some instances, 
radio broadcasting, 1965, sounds like an 
automated jukebox. 

There are many radio broadcasting 
stations in Montana which are living up 
to their public trust: to operate in the 
public convenience and necessity. These 
Stations are doing an outstanding job 
of balanced programing. 

They are providing a forum for dis- 
cussion of issues important to the people 
of Montana. 

Recently, during the 35th Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television at Ohio 
State University, M. S. Novik, radio con- 
sultant in New York City, deplored the 
lack of discussion programs on radio. 
His remarks clearly outline what has 
been allowed to happen on the airwaves 
and what the consequences may be. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rapio—Sounp WITHOUT- MEANING 
(Remarks by M. S. Novik, radio consultant) 


Technically speaking, radio is a lot of 
hardware. And that hardware has been 
making remarkable technical progress from 
the first crystal set to modern transistorized 
equipment. The only thing that has not 
kept pace with the technical advances is its 
intelligent use by the men who contro] it. 

Instead of using the hardware to retain 
radio's lead as a medium of information, as 
a fountain of knowledge, programing has 
been going downhill, away from its once 
bright promise. As a result, radio has given 
up its dynamic role and abdicated its leader- 
ship to television. It has become a symbol 
of intellectual silence. 

Indeed what's right with radio or wrong 
with radio is not in the hardware but in 
ourselves, 

Once upon a time, a million years ago it 
seems now, there was an Edward R. Murrow, 
a Raymond Gram Swing, an Elmer Davis— 
men who made the world come alive through 
radio, who made continents neighbors to 
each other. These were no headline scream- 
ers. They were men who made us a part 
of their experience, who shared wisdom with 
us, so that all of us might share democracy 
with one another. 

Once upon a time there was a “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” when the American 
people flattered themselves with ideas, to be 
examined for what they were. Ideas, rather 
than jingles and slogans. There was still 
room enough—too much room, perhaps— 
for the soap operas, but at least there was 
some room some of the time for something 
else. The listener did have some sort of 
choice—if not all the time, some of the 
time. 

How did radio get into its present sad 
state of programing? Partly because of 
panic over the competition of television; 
partly because of competition from a flood 
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of new low-powered, low-cost local stations 
after World War II. 

The battle of the ratings gave the format 
operator his first breakthrough, Program 
prestige went out of the window. 

Instead of holding the line and improving 
the radio service, the big stations, the net- 
work stations capitulated; some more, some 
less, some all the way. 

The disintegration of network radio in 
these critical times poses a serious problem 
not only for the radio industry, but for the 
Nation. 

Look at the world we live in. Great ques- 
tions of foreign poley are bedeviling the 
American people, What do we do about 
Vietnam? The recent teach-ins, the recent 
Washington debates on the subject have 
barely been touched on by radio, except for 
brief summaries, 

Not only foreign affairs but also pressing 
domestic questions demand that we know 
what we are thinking, talking, and voting 
about. What about civil rights, unemploy- 
ment, automation, the art of being a wise 
consumer, education to meet the rising de- 
mands of our society? All these great ques- 
tions have, among our own people, great peo- 
ple who can discuss them intelligently, But 
they are not heard on radio. 

Take the President’s own statements on 
the crisis in Vietnam or at Santo Domingo, 
or on the domestic issues of our time that 
are involved in creating the Great Society. 
They, too, are summed up in quick headlines, 

Radio has time for brief summaries, but no 
time for anything resembling real informa- 
tion. And this brings us to the all-impor- 
tant question: what is information? 

Information is knowledge. It is both fact 


‘and opinion. It is the raw material for wis- 


dom, It is not just a shouted headline torn 
from the teletype machine. It is not just 
5 minutes of news on the hour. It is not 
just whether it's going to rain today or not, 
or how the traffic is on the bridge. It is, in 
short, the material men need if they are to 
make a nation work, especially a democratic 
nation, 

We are a self-governing people. This high 
order of self-challenge demands that we be 
an informed people. 

Broadcasters speak of radio’s forthcoming 
$1-billion-a-year income. Is this the ulti- 
mate proof of radio’s viability? Crime pays 
three times as much, but you can't quite 
measure virtue this way. You can't say that 
you're rich, therefore you're right. It’s not 
quite that simple. 

How many radio stations, beginning, say, 
with the Kennedy-Nixon debates in 1960 and 
continuing to the current nationwide Viet- 
nam discussions, have carried even portions 
of these great discussions, or any other dis- 
cussions? Presidential press conferences, 
statements of world leaders, community 
problems presented in forum or debate, any 
of these? 

Radio today has the opportunity, as well 
as the obligation, to become the medium it 
might be, it was planned to be long, long ago. 
For radio to say that television and the news- 
papers should be doing the informing is 
equivalent to saying that radio has no re- 
sponsibilities in this direction, The law says 
otherwise, and it is high time that Congress 
and the FCC make sure that the law is clear. 

Who was it who decided that none of the 
American people want anything but music 
and instant news on their radio sets? I don't 
know. How is it that a major law of the 
land, the Communications Act of 1934, can 
continue in existence if it is not enforced? 
Respect for law itself, and with it free insti- 
tutions, depends upon equal treatment under 
law, enforcement of the law, and clarity of its 
meaning. Who has exempted radio men from 
these truths? 

Many of these same radio stations that of- 
fer only rock-and-roll and headlines; classi- 
cal music and headlines, talk jockeys and 
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headlines, or conversation and headlines, ex- 
cluding all else, are owned by responsible 
networks, responsible newspapers, magazines, 
nonprofit institutions, and respectable cor- 
porations. Do these people realize these pol- 
icies are contributing to radio’s delinquency? 

These station owners are public-spirited 
citizens, they serve their communities faith- 
fully, they give generously to charity. But 
they fail their communities where they can 
best serve—by using their radio facilities to 
serve the public welfare. 

They, of all people, should know that 
the fastest, quickest buck is not synonymous 
with the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. 

The United States is no longer in a posi- 
tion, and I don’t think she ever was, to 
waste great natural resources. Radio is one 
of the greatest of these treasures. 

Radio is not quite a private enterprise. 
It involves the use of limited frequencies 
that are available on the publicly owned 
airwaves. For this reason, the radio station 
owner is a licensee. He operates under privi- 
lege, not by right. 

One reason why laws and governments 
‘are set up among men is to moderate self- 
interest in terms of a more generalized pub- 
lic interest, and necessity and convenience. 
A driver's license is a case in point: certain 
ground rules are posted under which we 
operate. But the ground rules for drivers 
are clearly stated; we even have signs and 
lights on highways to remind us of the laws. 

Radio could use a touch or two of the 
same. 

In 1934, Congress when it passed the Com- 
munications Act thought it had spelled out 
the rules of the airwaves. The rules of the 
highways made in 1934, are unworkable to- 
day, and they have been changed. 

But not the rules of the airwaves—they 
haven't been updated. They've just been 
ignored. And, mind you, the usage of the 
airwaves has changed even more than the 
use of the highways. We now have FM, 
TV, pay-TV and now the flood of CATV. 
And it’s the people—the public—that are 
the victims of today’s airwave traffic jam. 

It is no longer enough to say to the people 
that you can just turn off the set if you 
don't like it. The people who don't like 
radio today pay the same taxes and live in 
the same times as the people who walk the 
street with transistors to their heads, 
Thinking, talking, interested people have 
the same rights as others. You keep telling 
them to lump it and the lumps will end up 
in unexpected places. The public will not 
be damned indefinitely. 

And what is it that the people want? They 
want, and this is so little, just a bit of time 
on radio—time to talk, to discuss, to argue, to 
debate, and to analyze. Is this so much to 
ask? Will this favor, if that is the word, 
impoverish the industry? 

Too many stations simply have no room 
for what they call “talk” programs. They 
will not even sell 15 minutes or half an hour 
for a political campaign, whether local or 
national. 

Where does this leave a political candi- 
date? He can buy spot announcements. 
He may even have time for a recording of 
his own voice, delivering a 60-second com- 
mercial for himself. 

Does this promote public information? 
Does this lead to a better understanding of 
the campaign issues? I doubt it. 

Those of us who have been in broadcasting 
for a long time remember the course of the 
congressional debates on the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. No one in Congress—and 
very few outside of Congress—anticipated a 
scarcity of air time. The concern of Con- 
gress was for equality, not availability. 

Everyone knows the phrase “equal time,” 
but the true concept of the words escape too 
many broadcasters. How else can one ex- 
Plain the number of major stations that 
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eliminate all political programs, paid or sus- 
taining, taking the position that nothing 
equals nothing. 

That, of course, violates the intent of the 
Congress and it violates the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision of June 29, 1959, in the Farm 
Union v. WDAY case (360 U.S. vs 525). Here 
are two sentences from that decision: 

“While denying all candidates use of the 
station would protect broadcasters from lia- 
bility, it would also effectively withdraw po- 
litical discussion from the air * * *. Cer- 
tainly Congress knew the obvious—that if a 
licensee could protect himself from liability 
in no other way but by refusing to broadcast 
candidates’ speeches, the necessary effect 
would be to hamper the congressional plan 
to develop broadcasting as a political outlet, 
rather than to foster it.” 

It has never been the subject of a specific 
FCC order. Even though the then Chairman 
recognized and discussed it, and the trade 
press gave publicity to it, many broadcasters 
seemed to be unaware of it. Certainly a 
prompt implementation of the decision 
ought to have top priority. 

Radio today has the opportunity to become 
the medium of media, reaching people where 
they are with the instantaneous transmission 
of the wisdom and the beauty and the chal- 
lenge of life. 

It seems to me the future of radio can be 
bright. It seems to me that radio is vital 
to the Great Society. 

But we will not be worthy of the chal- 
lenge—we will not be able to move forward— 
without some new rules of the road, new 
charts for the airwaves. 

Where are we going? How do we get 
there? These are questions we must face. 

But first of all there must be an evalua- 
tion of where we are now and it cannot be a 
self-serving evaluation. 

I regret to say that the Commission has 
not done the job. Five long years ago, it 
held hearings on this subject and nothing 
has happened. 

Three years ago, in this same place, we 
called for a conference on goals for the in- 
dustry and nothing has happened. 

Now, it seems to me, we must look to the 
Congress that wrote the Communications 
Act of 1934. 

It seems to me the Congress should: 

1. Evaluate how radio is doing its job 
in terms of the Communications Act of 1934. 

2. Decide what legislation will meet the 
new needs of 1965. 

3. Define public interest, convenience. and 
necessity to take into account the need for 
time on the air for responsible groups; the 
need for time on the air for political talk 
or discussion, free or paid—not just during 
elections, but at all times, leaving no doubt 
that every broadcaster must allocate equal 
and adequate time for political discussions, 
free and paid, in National, State, and local 
elections. 

4. Require all stations to offer program- 
ing that will serve the various needs and 
conveniences and interests of the entire pub- 
lic, not just one segment of the public. 

5. Spell out the power of the FCC to en- 
force the laws of the airwaves. 

The times demand answers. Congress, 
which has jurisdiction over broad 3 
and the FCC, which enforces the broadcast- 
ing laws, can make certain that radio re- 
sumes its great role in American life. It 
must. Then the people will be informed 
and broadcasting will fulfill its role in the 
Great Society. 


STRANDED AIRLINE PASSENGERS 
RETURNED 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it has now been almost 3 years since 
the Congress reviewed the status of the 
so-called nonscheduled airlines and es- 
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tablished in their place a wholely sepa- 
rate class of carriers which we desig- 
nated as “supplemental” airlines. 

Many doubts were expressed at the 
time about the wisdom of legislating a 
role for these carriers in our national 
scheme of air transportation. 

Today, I wish to acquaint my col- 
leagues with a development which I feel 
points to the soundness of our action 3 
years ago. 

The development of which I speak rep- 
resents a happy ending for a chain of 
events which threatened to deny many 
residents of the Northeastern States of 
savings on winter vacations. 

Threatened widespread disappoint- 
ment was averted through one of the 
supplemental airlines certificated under 
the legislation which we voted. The 
airline is World Airways, Inc., of Oak- 
land, Calif. 

This carrier had been chartered by a 
travel agency to provide packaged vaca- 
tion trips sold to approximately 2,000 
would-be tourists. 

Because of a deplorable sequence of 
events, those expecting to enjoy winter 
travel were threatened with substantial 
losses, as well as cancellation of their 
plans. Although without legal obliga- 
tion, World Airways flew home a large 
number of stranded vacationers and its 
president assumed the responsibility of 
refunding advance payments to others. 
The company’s president, Edward J. 
Daly, provided $125,500 needed to make 
up a deficit in the travel agency’s re- 
sources. Many letters of congratula- 
tions and thanks were received by 
World Airways, Inc., and Mr. Daly. 

Mr. President, although much re- 
mains to be done before supplemental 
airlines can establish a firm and sound 
economic footing in our society, we may 
at least draw some satisfaction from 
this public-minded conduct of this one 
airline. It is a pleasure to be able to 
cite an example of such conduct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I congratulate the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts for 
his constructive comments on this sit- 
uation and wish to join with him in his 
expression of pleasure at the action of 
World Airways, Inc., and its president, 
Mr. Daly. 


ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
recent years much progress has been 
made by the President’s Committee on 
the Employment of the Handicapped and 
its campaign to eliminate architectural 
barriers. Many public buildings in 
Washington and across the country are 
now equipped with ramps. I am hope- 
ful that soon all public buildings will 
be so equipped. Certainly it is our 
President’s policy that all federally 
owned buildings should have access to 
the handicapped whenever practical. 

Recently a most interesting speech 
summarizing the advances that have 
been made in this campaign was pre- 
sented to the Seventh International Con- 
ference of the Federation Internationale 
des Mutiles et Invalides du Travail et 
des Invalides Civils by Mr. Edmond J. 
Leonard of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech may be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CAMPAIGN TO ELIMINATE ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

(By Edmond J. Leonard, the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, presented at Seventh International 
Conference of the Federation Interna- 
tionale des Mutiles et Invalides du Travail 
et des Invalides Civils, Stresa, Northern 
Italy, June 17-20, 1965) 


It is not only a high privilege to be with 
you today, but a great pleasure as well. It is 
also a slightly ironic experlence—considering 
the choice of location for this Conference. 
For without compromising our fond feelings 
for the hospitality of this magnificent coun- 
try, it is worthy to note that we have indeed, 
after all these centuries, returned to the 
scene of the crime, so to speak. I am re- 
ferring to the influence of monumental 
architectural style which the Roman Em- 
pire bequeathed to the Western World. 

Our own young country was carved hur- 
riedly from a vast wilderness. In our self- 
conscious zeal to make ourselves look older 
than our years, we borrowed heavily from 
antiquity, with the result that we now find 
our architectural scene cluttered profusely 
with Roman temples—complete with their 
imposing steep flights of steps that bar en- 
trance to many of our handicapped citizens. 

Roman temples in America haye been 
built to function as banks, theaters, city 
halls, civic buildings, churches, university 
buildings, libraries, museums, even some de- 
partment stores, and almost all of our Gov- 
ernment buildings in Washington follow this 
trend. During a period known to architects 
as the Romanesque revival, even our south- 
ern plantation homes were built according 
to adaptations of this style. 

And when the city of New York needed a 
huge railway terminal to handle the flow 
of passenger traffic in that large metropoli- 
tan area, without rhyme or reason the fa- 
cility was built as an exact replica of the 
Baths of Caracalla. 

This wave of architectural design, though 
pleasing to the eye, proves far from func- 
tional to the thousands of our disabled—and 
other persons with limitations—who find 
such buildings inaccessible. 

This, of course, exaggerates the blame, but 
suffice it to say that for a very young country 
we have unfortunately manifested architec- 
tural notions that were not only hundreds 
of years before our time, but hundreds of 
years behind the times. 

And this is the environmental setting 
faced by 1 out of 10 persons in the United 
States who have one sort of disability or 
another. And it is estimated that by the 
year 1980, for every able-bodied person in 
the country, there will be either one person 
with a physical disability, one person with a 
chronic illness, or one person over 65 years of 
age. 

The massive strides made in the fields of 
medicine and rehabilitation have salvaged 
these people from an otherwise barren past, 
and contributed greatly to the amount of 
human potential available for active partici- 
pation in the social and economic life of the 
community. But these rehabilitative ad- 
vances are meaningless when the disabled 
person is shut out from the mainstream of 
public life by the frustration of architectural 
barriers. 

Man, in his forward march toward progress, 
has advanced from the cave to the pent- 
house—but the cave presented far less prob- 
lems of ingress and egress to those in the 
population who suffer some sort of func- 
tional limitation. 
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We do not, however, intend to sit back and 
see our rehabilitation efforts thwarted by 
oversight. The existence of the architec- 
tural barrier problem—though grounded in 
thoughtlessness—can be overcome by intel- 
ligent planning. John Stuart Mill said a 
century ago: “The wise are those who fore- 
see the coming events and seek to shape their 
institutions and mold the thinking of the 
people in accordance with the most con- 
structive change. We plan to take advan- 
tage of a significant coming event—the re- 
port that in the next 40 years as much con- 
struction will take place in the United States 
as has occurred since the arrival of Christo- 
pher Columbus. We plan to seek a con- 
structive change in the traditional view of 
architectural design, so that these buildings 
will be constructed as totally accessible. 

In our country, as well as in yours, no 
generation in history has lived amid such 
change as we have seen in our lives. As 
Eve reportedly remarked to Adam when they 
were departing from the Garden of Eden, 
“We live indeed in an age of transition.” The 
moral for all of us to recognize is that what 
we do today will help to shape tomorrow’s 
world. And the world we hope for is one 
which is not necessarily molded for the per- 
fect, but one in which any person, despite 
a physical handicap, can move about with 
grace and dignity. 

The foundation for this grand design was 
started in 1959, when the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped 
joined forces with the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults to wage a 
massive educational campaign to make the 
public aware of the problem of architec- 
tural barriers. These two organizations have 
affiliates in every State and in many commu- 
nities around the country who could attack 
the problem at its very roots—the local 
neighborhood. 

In starting out upon this mission, it was 
quickly recognized that the majority of 
buildings which we will be using within the 
next decade are those already built. There- 
fore, the first problem was to determine what 
might be done to make accessible and func- 
tional these existing buildings, and second, 
the development of improved standards for 
design and construction of new buildings 
and facilities. 

Following consultations between these 
interested groups, it was decided to invite 
representatives of some 50 organizations who 
were vitally interested in, and ably qualified 
to assist in attacking the problem of archi- 
tectural barriers. As a result these experts 
and consultants formed an American Stand- 
ards Association Committee, to develop an 
approved set of specifications known as mak- 
ing buildings and facilities accessible to, and 
usable by, the physically handicapped. 

This committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives of professional and trade asso- 
ciations—including architects, engineers, the 
construction industry, and building trade 
unions—societies, manufacturers, and Gov- 
ernment agencies. A comprehensive and de- 
tailed work outline was developed, and with 
this as a guide, each member of the com- 
mittee investigated independently specific 
areas which related to his basic interest and 
knowledge. The findings were then tested 
over a 2-year period on the campus of the 
University of Illinois, which included in its 
enroliment about 200 severely handicapped 
students. 

Through this research and testing, using 
individuals with a wide range of physical im- 
pairments, the committee was able to have 
the essential data necessary for making its 
many decisions. Ramps were constructed 
that were adjustable to differing pitch and 
length and combinations of both. Adjust- 
able handrails were installed. Research men 
tested wheelchair-bound individuals having 
various types and degrees of handicaps under 
widely varying conditions. Another basic 
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research team measured the turning space 
of a wheelchair and the vertical and hori- 
zontal reach of the individuals using them. 
Each test was conducted by individuals rep- 
resenting various manifestations of disabil- 
ity, various ages and varied circumstances re- 
lating to time of onset of disability. The 
data from these tests were included in a re- 
port of over 100 pages. 

At the end of this 2-year testing period, 
the report was condensed into a 12-page set 
of specifications, and approved by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. This approval 
means that they were reviewed by every com- 
mittee and board concerned with building, 
safety, fire egress, and protection within this 
association. 

These standards are intended for use by 
architects, designers, engineers, builders, and 
those who want to make their buildings ac- 
cessible to the physically handicapped. They 
were purposely drawn up as guidelines, 
rather than specific blueprints, in order to 
have a wider and more general application; 
but they were informative enough to satisfy 
any architect or builder who wishes to con- 
vert the principles into accessible archi- 
tectural design. 

They include such items as grading of 
ground, walkways, parking lots, entrance- 
ways, ramps, doors, toilet facilities, water 
fountains, public telephones, and elevators. 
They are specific with respect to dimensions, 
in use of materials, and methods of construc- 
tion and design. 

Following the publication of the standards, 
there came the most important part of this 
program—the education of the public, and 
especially those who design and build struc- 
tures and facilities, to make them aware of 
this document. At its formal introduction, 
our late President John F, Kennedy issued 
a statement in which he said, “We must re- 
member that standards remain nothing more 
than words and phrases, unless they are 
translated into action. * * To serve 
the purpose for which they were created * * * 
they must be put into use in designing new 
public buildings and in remodeling old. The 
acceptance and adoption of these standards 
now become the business of citizens and 
governmental authorities everywhere. I am 
sure they will rise to the challenge.” 

It is difficult to exaggerate the extent to 
which this movement has spread throughout 
the United States within a relatively short 
period. The first, and one of the most 
important catalysts, was the administrative 
decision by the Federal Government to make 
new Government build ‘whether in 
Washington or in other cities—accessible to 
and usable by the physically handicapped. 
It is the policy of the Post Office Department, 
for instance, to construct new post offices at 
ground level or to have ramps leading to an 
entranceway. All new Federal buildings 
where persons must enter to work, to pay 
taxes, to file claims for social security, or to 
conduct any Government business have ac- 
cessible entrances and accessible toilet facil- 
ities. In many instances it was possible to 
remodel existing buildings through the addi- 
tion of a ramp or renovated toilet rooms so 
that the handicapped could be accommo- 
dated. Wherever possible the Department of 
the Interior is moving to reconstruct the 
facilities at over 200 national parks and 
monuments so that handicapped visitors can 
enjoy their natural features. Hospitals, 
schools, libraries, and some public housing— 
when Federal funds are involved in construc- 
tion costs—will be made accessible to the 
handicapped. 

Although much accessible construction is 
taking place in cities and towns across the 
country, my remarks here are confined only 
to that part of the program having national 
implications. Mention must be made, how- 
ever, to two projects which have such na- 
tional interest, that their design has had a 
profound influence on all the architects in 
the country. 
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The first is the John F, Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, a viable monument 
to the memory of our beloved President 
which will be built in Washington for the 
performance of operas, concerts, ballets, 
plays, and musicals. All the marble for the 
construction of this magnificent building is 
being donated by the Government of Italy. 
One of our foremost architects has designed 
a masterpiece which, for the sake of the 
Nation’s handicapped, will include special 
parking for wheelchair users, ramped curbs 
at all entrances, doors amply wide for wheel- 
chairs, elevator panels within reach of wheel- 
chair users, ramped access to orchestra floor 
and wide elevators to balconies and boxes, 
toilet rooms wide enough and equipped to 
accommodate those in wheelchairs, public 
telephones and water fountains within reach 
of those in wheelchairs, and reserved space 
on each orchestra floor for wheelchair 
visitors. 

Across the Potomac River in the shaded 
quiet of Arlington National Cemetery, prep- 
arations have been completed to build a 
permanent memorial at the grave of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Another of our famous 
architects has designed a structure which, 
despite the hilly site, will include a sepa- 
rate, gradually sloping walkway wide enough 
and level enough for handicapped visitors 
to pay their respects unassisted at the grave. 
It is hoped that the architect’s action, con- 
sidering his widely acclaimed reputation, will 
cause others of his colleagues to emulate 
his concern for the needs of the handicapped. 

Both of these illustrations point to an im- 
portant fact: there is nothing in the speci- 
fications for the handicapped which will 
cause problems of design. And once put 
into effect, they not only benefit the physi- 
cally handicapped, but the public in general, 
for they permit use of the facilities with 
greater ease and comfort by everyone. This 
has been the experience of the exhibitors at 
the New York World’s Fair, where most of 
the pavilions are free from architectural 
barriers, and where millions of visitors find 
they can move about in greater comfort. 

We look forward to the day in the not too 
distant future when every building and 
facility will be usable by everyone, the able- 
bodied and the physical handicapped. * * * 
When all people can truly work, play, and 
live together * * *. When an individual in 
a wheelchair can attend his church, enjoy 
a concert, opera, or ball game, * * When 
we can use the tremendous manpower of 
the rehabilitated physical handicapped who 
will be able to be gainfully employed in 
buildings which are freely accessible. The 
economic potential is enormous, but more 
important we will have people who are happy 
because they are at work in productive, use- 
ful occupations. 

We look forward with confidence to that 
bright, spectacular daybreak. Then we can 
appreciate the joy in the words of Isaiah: 
“Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain.” 


TRIBUTE TO DONALD S. DAWSON 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is a great pleasure to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the recent elec- 
tion of Donald S. Dawson, a brigadier 
general in the U.S. Air Force Reserve, to 
the post of national president of the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States. 

General Dawson, a Washington, D.C., 
attorney, is a native Missourian born at 
El Dorado Springs. He is well known to 
many Members of Congress not only for 
his role in the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion but for his outstanding record of 
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Government service including his work 
as Special Executive Assistant to Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. 

I am confident that General Dawson 
will provide the most capable leadership 
to the 60,000 members of the ROA in 
their support of a military policy for the 
United States that insures adequate na- 
tional security. 

In recognizing General Dawson's elec- 
tion to the top office of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, I believe it most ap- 
propriate to comment on many of his 
past achievements. 

He was graduated with a B.S. degree at 
the University of Missouri in 1930 where 
he was president of the senior honor 
society and where he won letters in track. 
He was also a member of the debating 
team, the glee club, and Blue Key and 
Beta Theta Pi. 

In 1933, he was appointed examiner of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in Washington and in 1939 was appointed 
administrative assistant to the Federal 
Loan Administrator, Jesse H. Jones, and 
also director of personnel for the RFC. 
In addition to directing the organization, 
development and management of RFC, 
he also similarly directed the activities 
of the Defense Supplies Corporation, the 
War Damage Insurance Corporation, the 
Defense Plants Corporation, the Rubber 
Development Corporation, and the Rub- 
ber Reserve Corporation: This: service 
came during the early and critical stages 
of the U.S. preparedness and defense pro- 
gram prior to World War II, 

He also coordinated the personnel 
activities and programs of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, the 
Federal Housing Administration, the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, and 
the RFC all as members of the Federal 
Loan Agency. 

In 1943 he was inducted as a private 
into the Army of the U.S. Air Corps by 
preference, although he had been offered 
commissioned officer rank in both the 
Army and Navy. He graduated from Air 
Force Officers Candidate School, Miami, 
Fla., in 1943, where he was the elected 
chairman of the honor council, then be- 
ing assigned briefly to headquarters, 
Services of Supply, and then to Head- 
quarters, Air Transport Command. 

He served as Chief, Division of Civilian 
Personnel, Air Transport Command, and 
was responsible for the increase in 
civilian personnel strength from 2,000 to 
110,000 employees at worldwide airbases 
and for the administration of that pro- 
gram. He organized and was the Chief 
of the Ground Safety Division, Air 
Transport Command, and received the 
first award made by the National Safety 
Council for Worldwide Safety Achieve- 
ment. He served in all overseas theaters 
during World War II and was dis- 
charged with the rank of major in 1946. 

He has maintained an active interest 
in the Air Force Reserve program and 
holds a mobilization assignment as the 
Director, Security, and Law Enforce- 
ment, headquarters, U.S. Air Force, with 
the rank of brigadier general, being 
nominated to that rank by President 
John F. Kennedy. 

In 1963, he was appointed to the top 
Reserve planning board in the Depart- 
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ment of Defense by Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara. 

He was Vice President for Air Force 
Affairs of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion and has served two terms as chair- 
man, Air Force Affairs Committee. 
He is also a member of the Reserve 
policy committee, Air Force Association. 

In 1946, after discharge from the Air 
Corps, he resumed his position with the 
RFC for 1 year, where he was faced 
with the task of liquidating the war 
agencies that he had formerly built up 
before entering the armed services, and, 
in addition, liquidation of the Surplus 
Property Administration, which was 
comprised of some 30,000 employees. 

During that period he was active in 
the overall personnel program of the 
Federal Government as a member of the 
Council of Personnel Administration and 
chairman of several important standing 
committees, including Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and the Employee’s Welfare 
and Recreation Committee, which orga- 
nized the Federal Employees Welfare 
and Recreation Association. He re- 
ceived the American Federation of 
Government Employees Award for Out- 
standing Service and was an honorary 
member of the Society for Personnel 
Administration. 

He was appointed Special Executive 
Assistant to President Truman August 6, 
1947. In this position he was responsi- 
ble for Presidential appointments to 
positions in the Federal Government, 
served as Director, Liaison Office for 
Personnel Management in the Executive 
Office of the President, and was respon- 
sible for Federal personnel management 
insofar as the office of the President was 
concerned. He was also Chairman of 
the White House Loyalty Review Board. 

He represented President Truman at 
the inauguration of President Vargas of 
Brazil in 1951 and President Cortines of 
Mexico in 1952. 

During the 1948 presidential campaign 
he was active in the organization and 
advance work of President Truman’s 
campaign for reelection, making ar- 
rangements for all of the President’s 
appearances during that campaign and 
subsequently as President 1949-53. He 
was one of the architects of President 
Truman’s famous whistle-stop cam- 
paign and a member of the strategy 
board in that election. 

He resigned this position on January 
20, 1953. Subsequently he has been sen- 
ior partner of the law firm of Dawson, 
Griffin, Pickens, & Riddell, Washington, 
D.C., engaging in the general practice 
of law, with particular emphasis on cor- 
porate and governmental matters. He 
has participated in community respon- 
sibilities as a member of the board of 
directors and executive committee of the 
United Community Service and United 
Givers Fund for many years. For 4 years 
he served as chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions and Allocations. He is a 
member of the speakers bureau, budget 
committee, and labor participation com- 
mittee, United Givers Fund. 

He was selected Father of the Year in 
1962 by the Sons and Daughters Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia. 
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Besides being president of the senior 
honor society, University of Missouri, he 
has been president of the University of 
Missouri Alumni Association, and the 
president of both his social and legal 
fraternities, Beta Theta Pi and Phi Alpha 
Delta, respectively, in Washington, and 
commander of the Order of DeMolay 
Legion of Honor. He was a founding 
member and president of the National 
Capital Democratic Club; chairman, 
lawyers committee, first salute to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and chairman, 
lawyers committee, first salute to Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson; honorary 
member, Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C.; member, na- 
tional board of directors, Circus Saints 
and Sinners; and a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It is impossible to comment on the 
work and accomplishments of Don Daw- 
son without mentioning his beautiful 
wife, Ilona Massey Dawson. 


GAINESVILLE, TEX., REGISTER EN- 
DORSES BILL TO COMPENSATE 
INNOCENT VICTIMS OF CRIME 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last month I introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for the compensation of innocent 
victims of crime (S. 2155). 

It is an inconsistency in our legal sys- 
tem to be continually concerned about 
the welfare and rights of the criminal 
and yet to neglect the rights and the 
injuries suffered by innocent victims of 
crime. 

A recent editorial in the Gainesville, 
Tex., Register of June 25, 1965, echoed 
this principle when it editorially en- 
dorsed this bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONCERN FOR VICTIMS, Too 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas, re- 
cently introduced a bill in the Senate that 
would compensate the innocent victims of 
crime. It’s a measure that deserves serious 
consideration by the Congress. And it’s 
good to see a high government official think- 
ing about. the rights of victims, instead of 
trying to stretch the letter and intent of 
the law to protect the rights of criminals. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH proposes that the Federal 
Government would compensate the victims 
of crimes of violence for injuries to the 
person—not for loss of property. It provides 
only for those cases in which the injured 
person was in no way responsible for the 
injury. 

The Senator notes that a similar law has 
worked well in New Zealand and Great Brit- 
ain. According to his plan, it would be 
limited only to areas where the Federal 
Government exercises general police power, 
and would in no way impinge on the rights 
of the States. However, Mr. YARBOROUGH ex- 
pressed the hope that the States would fol- 
low with a similar law for their own areas. 

The Texan points out that we read every- 
day about some innocent citizen who has 
been brutally attacked, a woman or girl 
assaulted, or the sole support and wage 
earner in a family killed. Yet the victims 
of these crimes are in no way compensated 
for the injuries they received. The survivors 
of a murdered wage earner, or the assaulted 
girl, or the innocent injured child are the 
ones who suffer from the crime, 
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| It seems ludicrous that our laws provide 
for warning the criminal of his legal rights, 
yet his victim must pay his own hospital 
bills. Under the Mallory rule, which is the 
delight of the modern lawbreaker, a crim- 
inal’s conviction can be reversed on con- 
stitutional grounds if he was held more 
than a short time before being taken before 
a magistrate. 

“While society is striving to protect the 
criminal’s rights, it is showing no concern 
for the victim of his crime, who might be 
dying, penniless or disabled beyond the 
capacity to work * * * Society is more cruel 
to the victims of crime than to the actual 
person who commits the crime,” Senator 
YARBOROUGH adds in his weekly newsletter 
from Washington. 

We concur with the Senator that the gov- 
ernment should show as much concern for 
the victims of crimes of violence as they 
do for those who commit the crimes. 


INDIA ACTS TO CONTROL ITS POP- 
ULATION EXPLOSION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Government of India this week an- 
nounced the start of a major campaign 
to curb India’s population explosion. 
According to Dr. Sushila Nayyar, Health 
Minister of the Indian Government, the 
campaign will include a widespread in- 
formation program to make family plan- 
ning information available and to let 
the women of India know that the intra- 
uterine loop is a safe and effective 
method of contraception. 

This effort to make family planning a 
reality comes less than 2 weeks after 
Prime Minister Shastri publicly en- 
dorsed birth control for the first time. 
This national effort by the Government 
of India deserves the fullest support and 
commendation because poverty and ex- 
ploding population walk hand in hand. 

India’s economic progress is im- 
periled—indeed nullified—by its present 
high birth rate of 42 per thousand of 
inhabitants, as opposed to its death rate 
of 19 per thousand. The natural increase 
of 23 births per thousand will add 12 mil- 
lion new citizens to the Indian popu- 
lation this year. This single year popu- 
lation increase in India is approximately 
equal to the number of citizens of the 
State of Illinois, or the total number of 
residents of Maryland and Michigan, or 
of the total populations of Ohio and 
Oregon. 

When Dr. Nayyar announced the start 
of India’s campaign to provide plastic 
contraceptive loops for 1 million Indian 
women within the year, she stressed that 
3,500 Indian women had tested the de- 
vice for a year for the Indian Council of 
Medical Research. 

Dr. Nayyar said that the test results 
indicated that 90 percent of the women 
retained the device and found them 99 
percent successful in the prevention of 
pregnancy: 

India hopes to reduce its birth rate 
from 42 per thousand to 25 per thousand 
within a decade. 

Earlier this year on February 23, 1965, 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
on page 3344, the text of a news story 
discussing the sending to India, upon re- 
quest of the Government of India, a 
United Nations Planning Advisory Mis- 
sion. Isaid then, 
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This is encouraging news. * * * India’s 
request to the United Nations is a welcome 
augury of some progress. The cost of the 
United Nations Family Planning Advisory 
Mission will be about $22,000. It is hoped 
that this modest investment forecasts a 
turning point in international teamwork on 
the population problem. 


Today’s news stories in the New York 
Times and the Washington Post are fur- 
ther encouragement. For clearly, inter- 
national teamwork is essential if this 
ever-increasing population explosion is 
to be brought within limits. 

President Johnson has twice this year 
spoken of the need to make birth control 
information available upon request. 
President Johnson has called attention 
to the fact that increasing populations 
devour our nonrenewable resources. 
When he addressed the United Nations 
in San Francisco on June 25, President 
Johnson said: 

Let us in all our lands—including this 
land—face forthrightly the multiplying 
problems of our multiplying populations and 
seek the answers to this most profound chal- 
lenge to the future of the world. Let us act 
on the fact that less than $5 invested in 
population growth is worth a hundred dollars 
invested in economic growth. 


So this announcement of the action of 
the Indian Government is good news. 

The Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures is holding hearings on Senate bill 
1676, which would coordinate and make 
available, upon request, birth control in- 
formation here and overseas. 

The response to the hearing has been 
gratifying. 

The subcommittee will continue hear- 
ings on July 21, beginning at 10 a.m., in 
room 4200. The usual hearing room is 
unavailable next week so we are taking 
our hearing to the Senate Public Works 
Committee hearing room, and I trust 
that interested persons will join us there 
as we continue our quest for information 
on the population explosion. 

I will note, at this time, that the sub- 
committee, of which I am the chairman, 
intends to devote one session to the popu- 
lation explosion problem in the Far East 
and South Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the news stories 
appearing in the New York Times and 
the Washington Post today be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 13, 1965] 
INDIA OPENS DRIVE To SUPPLY CONTRACEPTIVE 
Loops 
(By J. Anthony Lukas) 

New Deut, July 12.—India opened a cam- 
paign today to provide plastic contraceptive 
loops for a million women within the next 

ear. 
7 Dr. Sushila Nayyar, the Minister for Health, 
said that starting this week the “Lippes loop,” 
an intrauterine contraceptive deyice, would 
be available in about 5,000 clinics and hos- 
pitals throughout the country. 

The loops, which prevent development of 
the fetus in the uterus, have already been 
given to about 17,000 women this year. 

However, the Reinforced Family Planning 

Week, which starts Wednesday, 
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marks the beginning of the Government's in- 
tensive effort to sell the loop to India’s 
women. 

Dr. Nayyar, a gray-haired woman who was 
once Mohandas K. Gandhi's private physi- 
cian, opened the campaign today at a news 
conference here. 

Dr. Nayyar, a spinster, has been criticized 
in the past for her lack of enthusiasm for the 
family planning program her office adminis- 
ters. However, she showed plenty of enthu- 
siasm today for the little white loop. 

Waving one of the S-shaped devices before 
her predominantly male audience, Dr. Nay- 
yar said it provided “the answer“ to India’s 
acute overpopulation problem. 

“The beauty of it,” she said, “is that it 
gives the fullest freedom to the individual to 
regulate the size of her family, the t. 

i her children, and the spacing of her chil- 
n.“ 

Dr. Nayyar conceded that she had not al- 
ways been so sure about the loop. 

“In 1962, when I was in San Francisco,” 
she said, “an official of the population coun- 
cil flew all the way from New York to show 
me the loop.” 


DEVICE TESTED FOR A YEAR 


“I think he was a little disappointed when 
I didn’t accept the idea immediately,” she 
said. “I didn’t want my people to be the 
guinea pigs for it. I told him we would take 
it back and ask our people to test it thor- 
oughly.” 

Dr. Nayyar said that a year of tests, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research, had shown that 
the loop was almost totally effective and 
“completely safe.” 

Among 3,500 women who have worn loops 
only 5 percent had to have them removed be- 
cause of extreme discomfort. Another 5 per- 
cent expelled them naturally. The remaining 
90 percent retained them with only minor 
discomfort and the loops prevented preg- 
nancy in 99 percent of those cases. 

Dr. Nayyar said 44 regional training centers 
were being opened to instruct doctors in ap- 
plication of the loops: 

She expressed confidence that a million 
loops could be distributed by this time next 
year. 

The Government has on hand 600,000 loops, 
which were donated by the population coun- 
cil, and has asked for 600,000 more. 

_ By fall, Dr. Nayyar said, the country’s own 
factory is expected to go into production at 
e with a capacity of about 15,000 loops 

y. 

This should meet the country’s needs for at 
least the next 2 years. Family-planning ofl- 
cials hope to distribute 2 million loops in 
1966-67 and 5 million annually after that. 

Dr. Nayyar expressed confidence that the 
loop program, plus the continuing sterili- 
zation program, and the use of other contra- 
ceptive devices, could achieve India’s imme- 
diate goal: Reduction of the birth rate from 
the present 40 per 1,000 to 25 per 1,000 within 
& decade. 

India’s present population is 485 million 
and is increasing by about 12 million a year. 


[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1965] 
MASSIVE ATTACK PLANNED: PLASTICS AND 


Gossrpotocy To Am InpIA’s FIGHT ON 
POPULATION EXPLOSION 
(By Conrad Fink) 

New DELHI, July 12—The Indian Govern- 
ment disclosed today that it is planning a 
massive attack against the nation’s popula- 
tion explosion with help from cheap plastic 
devices and “gossipology.” 

Dr. Sushila Nayyar, Health Minister, told a 
news conference that a widespread informa- 
tion program will begin Thursday to popu- 
larize a family planning effort to reduce the 
population increase, now estimated at 12 
million annually. 
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The main aim, she said, is to convince 
women of child-bearing age among the na- 
tion’s 480 million people that use of the 
“intrauterine loop” is a safe and easy way to 
stop having children. This plastic device, 
new in India, costs about 1½ U.S. cents to 
manufacture and is being distributed free 
in Government clinics, 

Radio broadcasts, movies and mobile teams 
of experts will be used to explain the new de- 
vice in thousands of villages, 

But Dr. Nayyar said experience shows vil- 
lage gossip among women is the best way of 
spreading birth control information and the 
Government is taking advantage of this by 
introducing the intrauterine device to 
selected women and then letting them tell 
their friends. 

About 340,000 loops have been distributed 
to clinics already, she said, and it is hoped a 
million women will be using them within 8 
months. But only about 20,000 loops have 
been put into use throughout India, she 
added, because there are not enough physi- 
cians trained in their application. 

The loop prevents the fertilized ovum from 
settling in a woman’s womb and deyeloping 
into a fetus. The device was effective with 
90 percent of the women tested recently 
throughout India, Dr. Nayyar said. 

The new drive in family planning was an- 
nounced 10 days after Prime Minister Shastri 
publicly endorsed birth control for the first 
time. 

Experts have long warned that India must 
stop its population explosion—already it is 
without enough to eat—or Indians will num- 
ber a billion by the end of the century. 

Previous family planning campaigns, con- 
centrating on contraceptives and surgical 
sterilization, have failed to decrease popula- 
tion growth substantially. 


THE POLAR BEAR: KING OF THE 
PACK 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
July 8, Secretary Udall announced that 
our Government is sending invitations 
to the circumpolar nations to join in an 
international technical meeting on the 
polar bear. This is a meeting which I 
first proposed on February 3 of this year. 
I am well pleased that the meeting is to 
be held. 

I am particularly pleased that it will 
be held in my own State of Alaska with 
the University of Alaska, at College, act- 
ing as host institution. The meeting is 
scheduled for the second week of Sep- 
tember from the 6th to the 11th. 

The official delegations will be made up 
of scientists from the Soviet Union, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Canada, and, of course, 
the United States. Present also will be 
representatives from various polar, 
scientific, and conservation organiza- 
tions. 

It is not the purpose of this meeting 
to institute any sort of international 
polar bear management or control pro- 
gram. I do not know—nor does anyone 
else—whether such programs are 
needed. No one knows how many polar 
bears there are. No one knows whether 
their number is increasing or decreasing. 
No one knows whether the stock is 
healthy and flourishing or sick and 
decimated. 

This international technical meeting 
will be held to pool the existent world- 
wide knowledge of the great white bear 
and its habits and, perhaps, to deter- 
mine whether a coordinated inter- 
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national effort is needed in the future to 
increase this knowledge. 

It would be sad, indeed more than 
sad, were the polar bear to slip into 
extinction because no one bothered to 
check. 

This meeting is going to check. 

The interest which the governments of 
the circumpolar nations—without ex- 
ception—have shown in this meeting 
make clear that the great white polar 
bear will remain king of the ice pack 
for a good many years to come. 

On Sunday, July 11, there appeared in 
the New York Times an excellent article 
on the polar bear study, written by the 
able Lawrence E. Davies. The article 
contains much interesting information 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 
I also ask unanimous consent that a 
statement released by Secretary Udall 
announcing the coming international 
conference also be made a part of the 
Recorp at this point as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1965] 


POLAR BEAR STUDY SOUGHT BY ALASKA—SCIEN- 
TISTS From Five NATIONS Urcep To Ex- 
CHANGE DATA 


(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


ANCHORAGE, July 9.—Alaska is preparing to 
block a possible polar bear crisis before it 
can develop. 

Nobody knows whether the striking arctic 
ice pack traveler, often measuring 8 to 10 
feet long, is increasing or diminishing in 
numbers. There are no valid estimates of 
the world population of the polar bear, which 
roams thousands of miles over the arctic 
wastes on the great ice floes. 

But every year there is an increase in the 
number of polar bears killed in Alaska by air- 
borne trophy hunters. 

Scientists of five countries interested in de- 
termining the status of the polar bear are to 
meet at the University of Alaska near Fair- 
banks, September 6 to 11. 

Senator E. L. BARTLETT, Democrat, of 
Alaska, and Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall, in a joint announcement in Wash- 
ington this week, said that participants were 
expected from the Soviet Union, Canada, 
Norway, Denmark, and the United States. 


THREE HUNDRED KILLS BY SPORTSMEN 


The number of polar bears killed by sports- 
men in Alaska this year will set a record ex- 
ceeding 300. This is almost three times the 
total in the years before the sportsman 
adopted the airplane in his quest for hides. 

“We don't have a crisis yet, but we want 
to avoid a crisis,” said Walter Kirkness, com- 
missioner of the State department of fish 
and game. 

“Senator BARTLETT has talked to us for 
years about the polar bear,” Mr. Kirkness 
said, “but we couldn’t give him figures on 
population or how many animals were killed 
in other countries. 

“Our information about the bear’s life 
history is very spotty,” he continued. “We 
hope this conference will lead to establish- 
ment of a mechanism for exchanging infor- 
mation. We would like to arrive at some 
idea of the polar bear population and 
whether it needs more protection.” 

A preliminary meeting was held last month 
at Winnipeg, with Canada, Norway, and the 
United States represented. 

Alaskans brought back estimates of an 
annual polar bear kill of 500 to 550 in Can- 
ada, where sport hunters are barred by law 
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from taking this animal. 
by Eskimos. 

The Norway kill was put at 300 to 400 a 
year, and Denmark’s mainly on Greenland, 
was said to be probably not more than 50. 

“Information we have indicates that the 
Russians do not hunt polar bears for sport,” 
said Jack Lentfer, game biologist for the 
Alaska department, who supervises the polar 
bear. 


The killing is all 


James W. Brooks, director of the fish and 
game department’s division of game, reported 
that there had been a definite decline in 
polar bear population in Greenland, whereas, 
he said, for Norway “people seem to think 
there has been an increase.” 

Mr. Brooks offered figures for Alaska's 
polar bear kill, emphasizing that the pre- 
1961 figures were not accurate. 


UP YEAR BY YEAR 


He said that the average kill was 117 bears 
a year from 1925 to 1958, 142 from 1954 
through 1960, 200 in 1961 and 1962, and 253 
in 1964. 

The total so far this year is 292, he sald. 

The season for sport hunters ended May 
10, but Eskimos may hunt for food whenever 
bears are available. This means a certain 
total kill exceeding 300, Mr. Brooks said. 

Although Alaska officials are not alarmed, 
Eugene Miller, a Fairbanks lawyer and mem- 
ber of the State fish and game board, noted 
that the next polar bear season had been 
shortened by 20 days. It will run from 
October 15 until next April 10. 

“Moreover,” Mr. Miller said, “the commis- 
sioner has the authority to curtail or extend 
the season at any time he feels an emergency 
situation is threatened.” 

The Alaska game officials made their com- 
ments in a joint interview while attending 
the 45th annual conference of the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, which ended today at the Anchorage- 
Westward Hotel here. Mr. Brooks is this 
year's association president. 

The Alaska officials indicated that a sub- 
sequent international conference might go 
into the question of marking polar bears as 
part of a broad study. An animal would be 
immobilized by being shot with a dart 
equipped with a drug-filled syringe, then 
permanently earmarked with a number and 
perhaps tattooed. 


[From the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
July 8, 1965] 
FIVE-NATION CONFERENCE ON POLAR BEARS 
SCHEDULED For SEPTEMBER IN ALASKA 


In a joint announcement with U.S. Senator 
E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT, of Alaska, Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall said today that 
a five-nation meeting of scientists concerned 
with polar bear conservation will be held at 
the University of Alaska, Fairbanks, Sep- 
tember 6-11, 1965. 

Secretary Udall said Senator BARTLETT has 
led in awakening public interest in the pres- 
ervation of the polar bear and has been 
closely concerned with planning the inter- 
national conference. 

Formal invitations to the Fairbanks meet- 
ing have been sent to Canada, Norway, Den- 
mark, and the Soviet Union. Certain private 
conservation organizations will be asked to 
send observers. 

Secretary Udall said much remains to be 
learned about polar bears and that the scien- 
tists from the five nations will study factors 
concerning population, distribution, ex- 
ploitation, reproduction, danger of extinc- 
tion, and related matters. He said the polar 
bear’s range has contracted considerably 
since 1930, but data to support stories cir- 
culated that it is becoming a rare animal are 
not definitive. 

“It is time the scientists got together to 
determine how much fact and fancy there 
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are in the various reports,” Secretary Udall 
commented. 

Most of the U.S. research on polar bears has 
been done by State of Alaska scientists. 
These scientists will be among those partic- 
ipating in the international meeting. Sec- 
retary Udall pointed out that Alaska is the 
only State where polar bears are found, and 
the State is vitally concerned with proper 
management of the resource. 

Secretary Udall said all available scientific 
information will be pooled and then dis- 
tributed to governments concerned to deter- 
mine future action and policies toward polar 
bear conservation. The Fairbanks meeting 
is expected to propose programs for collect- 
ing needed scientific data and for interna- 
tional collaboration in polar bear research 
vital to proper conservation. 

“It is particularly fitting that such a con- 
ference take place during the International 
Cooperation Year (ICY) now being observed 
around the world,” Secretary Udall added. 
“It is in such forums that experts from many 
lands can discuss conservation problems of 
mutual concern and establish the founda- 
tions for future actions that can benefit all 
men.” 


TRIBUTE TO BERNARD M. BARUCH 


Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, upon the recent death of one 
of the most distinguished South Caro- 
linians of modern history, the Anderson 
Daily Mail published a moving and well- 
written tribute to his memory. 

Bernard Baruch was known for his 
many contributions to the welfare of the 
Nation, and I take great pleasure in ask- 
ing unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp the editorial memorializing him, 
from the Anderson Daily Mail, one of 
South Carolina’s fine newspapers pub- 
lished by former Senator Wilton E. Hall. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BARUCH: GREAT AMERICAN 

Bernard M. Baruch, who died Sunday 
night, would, without doubt, be listed as 
the most famous native son of South Caro- 
lina during this generation, and among the 
greatest men the State has produced in its 
long history. 

He was born in Camden, and although he 
moved to New Tork with his family at a com- 
paratively early age, he never blotted out his 
ties with the State of his birth. 

At the time of his death he had a residence 
near Kingstree, and a few years ago gave his 
daughter another plantation he had main- 
tained near Georgetown, where he had been 
a neighbor to South Carolina Poet Archibald 
Rutledge. 

Piling up speculative profits on the stock 
market was so easy for Mr. Baruch that by 
the time he was 32 years old, shortly before 
the outbreak of World War I, he had in cash 
approximately $100,000 for each year of his 
life. 

At that time he left active stock market 
participation as a speculator, invested his 
wealth, and devoted the remainder of his 
life to chosen philanthropies. 

He was generous with his gifts, to the Na- 
tion at large through financing government 
projects by use of his own money, and to 
many individual charities. 

At one time he gave the Red Cross $1 mil- 
lion, without allowing knowledge of his do- 
nation to become public. 

On another occasion, he was named head 
of a Government mission. He was authorized 
to set up an extensive staff at Government 
expense, but instead he paid all costs from 
his own resources. 
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On many occasions he even declined to 
allow such expenses deducted from his in- 
come taxes. 

He was, of course, best known as adviser 
to Presidents and seven, starting with 
Woodrow Wilson, did, at times, seek his coun- 
sel. 

But, he admitted in later years, his phi- 
losophy of government was, in many in- 
stances, so remote from modern trends that 
his advice “fell on deaf ears.” 

He was, however, far more than a presi- 
dential adviser. In times of national crisis 
and peril, reporters sought him out at one 
of his two favorite spots—Central Park, in 
New York or at Lafayette Park, across from 
the White House in Washington. 

The words of wisdom he gave in these in- 
terviews were published from coast to coast 
and from border to border, and, in many 
instances, had the effect either of hardening 
public opinion along lines he suggested, or, 
at other times, of altering altogether the 
course of public thinking on matters of na- 
tional concern. 

He never sought public office although he 
accepted several Government appointments, 
the most important of which was that of 
Chairman of the War Industries Board dur- 
ing World War I. That appointment was 
made by Woodrow Wilson who gave him al- 
most complete authority over the Nation’s 
industries. At that stage of his career he was 
widely referred to as the “home front war 
hero.” 

As for Mr. Baruch, he always tended to 
make light of his accomplishments and serv- 
ices in these many fields. 

Asked (as he frequently was) for the great- 
est moment in his life, he almost invariably 
responded: The day I hit a home run while 
I was a student at City College, in New 
York.” 

He recalled that he became a sort of hero 
that day because in crossing home plate he 
toppled the catcher, who dropped the ball. 
That immediately brought on a brief skir- 
mish between the young men, but, he proudly 
recalled, almost three-quarters of a century 
later, his hit won the game against arch 
rival, Manhattan College. 

This simplicity, plus his refusal to take well 
due credit for his many great accomplish- 
ments, were prime elements that went into 
making Barney Baruch a man whose loss is 
felt, and whose passing is deplored by almost 
every living American today. 

His story does not fall into the popular 
American category of “rags to riches,” for his 
family was well off, and he lacked for nothing 
in his younger days. 

He is, perhaps, an exception in that he 
made a great name for himself and gained 
world renown in spite of the fact that his 
background was such that he might have 
settled down to a humdrum career, lived out 
an uneventful life, and, in passing, would 
have rated no more than a paragraph in the 
metropolitan press in New York. 

But because Barney Baruch dared to defy 
the ordinary pattern, to devote much of his 
time to the service of his country and to his 
fellowman, the Nation today rises to call him 
great, and to mourn his death. 


STUDENT VETERAN ASSERTS NEED 
FOR NEW GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
time has come for this body to act upon 
the cries of hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women for enactment of 
the cold war GI educational bill (S. 9). 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
in support of S. 9 from Mr. Philip E. 
Green dated July 5, 1965, be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. Mr. Green 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoLUMBUS, Ga., July 5, 1965. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing 
this letter to you to express my appreciation 
oor your sponsorship of the “cold war GI 

ill.” 

I am 25 years old and have served an 
enlistment in the Air Force. I was honor- 
ably discharged in December 1964. Before 
service I completed 2 years of college. For 
the past two quarters I’ve attended Colum- 
bus College, a 2-year community college and 
taken electives. By working part-time and 
living at home, I've managed to survive 
financially. However, having completed all 
the courses that I can use at Columbus Col- 
lege, it is necessary for me to transfer to 
a senior institution. I am majoring in 
political science and minoring in American 
history. I hope, if I’m lucky, to eventually 
go to graduate school in preparation for a 
career in Government service. 

Enough of my own aspirations, I’ll just 
add that I’m typical of many GI's returning 
to school with limited or almost nonexistent 
financial resources who strongly support 
your bill, and who view the proposed finan- 
cial aid—not as a “handout’—but as a sound 
investment in America’s future. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP E. GREEN. 


BUDGET DEFICIT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
there is a gentleman downtown whose 
penchant for turning off light bulbs has 
been well advertised. Last week, Ameri- 
cans found out that such zealous pur- 
suit of economy does in fact pay off. 

The good news came June 30, at the 
close of fiscal year 1965, when we learned 
that instead of a budget deficit of $6.3 
billion, which had been predicted in Jan- 
uary, the Federal Government was end- 
ing the year with a $3.5 billion deficit. 

Except for 1960, when there was a $1.2 
billion budget surplus, the $3.5 billion 
shortfall is the lowest deficit figure since 
1958. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler re- 
ported that spending had dropped from 
an estimated $97.5 to $96.4 billion, while 
revenues climbed from an estimated $91.2 
to $92.9 billion. 

Certainly, any person who realistically 
views the problem of Government econ- 
omy and fiscal responsibility, must rec- 
ognize that President Johnson is the 
prime mover in this economic good news. 

Under the President’s direction, Fed- 
eral spending was held $1.1 billion below 
the estimated outlay. At the same time, 
the income tax cut of 1964 performed as 
he predicted by generating some $1.7 
billion in additional revenue to the 
Treasury 


Secretary Fowler’s predecessor, Doug- 
las Dillon, predicted that with continued 
economic vitality, the administrative 
budget of the Federal Government will be 
balanced by fiscal 1968. 

Secretary Fowler, meanwhile, predicts 
continued healthy economic growth with 
no signs of a recession this year or next. 

A sound, stable and growing economy 
rests in good part on public confidence. 
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And I believe the public has every right 
to be confident of a President and execu- 
tive branch capable of paring down ex- 
penditures and yet meeting the needs 
of a changing country. 

The recently passed excise tax cut bill 
should further enhance the era of “un- 
interrupted and vigorous expansion” 
which the President predicted for our 
economy in his economic report of Jan- 
uary 28. N 

In fact, there is every indication that 
the Federal Government will continue to 
reduce deficits whenever it acts to keep 
the economy productive, just as Amer- 
ican business has learned that the 
growth company is one which generates 
new revenue rather than hoards assets. 

The national economy is surging for- 
ward. No cloud of recession can be seen 
on the horizon and inflationary pres- 
sures have been held in abeyance by 
sound management. 

Our Government, in fact, is declaring 
“fiscal dividends” through its program 
of stimulating prosperity and by the 
steady reduction of budget deficits. 

In President Johnson’s words, we took 
a “giant step” toward a balanced budg- 
et in the previous fiscal year by cutting 
the projected budget deficit. The re- 
port from Secretary Fowler indicates 
that fiscal 1965 produced much the same 
results. 

It is plain that our Federal economic 
policy, freed from some of the shib- 
boleths and preconceptions of a former 
day, is filling a role which will ultimately 
mean the kind of budgetary posture all of 
us would like to see. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
July 7, 1965] 
US. CASH Dericrr Dies DESPITE INCOME 
Tax Cur 

The Treasury’s cash deficit for fiscal 1965 
was only about $900 million—compared with 
62.5 billion in the preceding fiscal year— 
despite the massive 1964 tax cut. 

The Treasury’s daily statement dated 
June 30, the fiscal yearend, showed that cash 
receipts rose by $3.9 billion to $125.5 billion 
against outlays of $126.4 billion. 

The Government’s so-called “cash budget” 
thus drew close to a balance, while President 
Johnson’s administrative budget—the one 
normally referred to since it is the one on 
which Congress acts in appropriating 
money—showed a deficit estimated at $3.5 
billion. 

The difference between the two is that 
the cash budget includes the income and 
outgo of the Government-held trust funds, 
including social security and the highway 
fund. These are technically not Govern- 
ment-owned funds, but money held in trust 
for those who contribute to them and 
receive the benefits. 

The cash budget has been closely watched 
all year as its deficit narrowed, however, be- 
cause it provides a more complete picture 
of the impact on the economy of Govern- 
ment fiscal operations. 

When payments to the public exceed re- 
ceipts from the public, the net effect is 
considered stimulative—or, under some con- 
ditions, inflationary. The effect is reversed 
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when the public’s payments to the Govern- 
ment are larger. 

The scant deficit for fiscal 1965 suggests, 
therefore, that Government spending is be- 
coming virtually a neutral factor in the 
economy. 

The big increase in receipts—much of 
which came from unexpectedly large indi- 
vidual income tax payments—has suggested 
to some economists that the stimulative 
effects of the 1964 tax cut were considerably 
greater than had been expected, offsetting 
in large part the loss of revenues resulting 
from the tax rate reductions. 

The final cash figures for the year, as 
shown in the Treasury’s daily statement for 
June 30, were: Deposits (receipts), $125,- 
464,340,732.05; withdrawals (payments), 
8126,395. 262,802.35. 


DANGER: FEDERAL DOMINATION OF 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
article which appeared in the July edi- 
tion of the Scientific American, entitled 
“The Support of Science in the United 
States,” has brought to my attention the 
grave problems which are facing our uni- 
versities as a result of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s vast financial support of sci- 
ence. For example, this year the Gov- 
ernment will invest almost $14 billion 
in science. Without question, this as- 
sistance is of vital importance if the 
United States is to maintain its suprema- 
cy in scientific research. I am not sug- 
gesting that we should meat-ax such 
support. Rather, Mr. President, I wish 
only to suggest that it is time we re- 
examined what this is doing to our uni- 
versities, and to the initiative and in- 
dependence of science. 

What is the proper relationship be- 
tween the Government and our univer- 
Sities? There have been some unhappy 
side effects resulting from the fact that 
our Government is now the dominant fi- 
nancial supporter for research and de- 
velopment in our universities. As our 
scientists become increasingly dependent 
on Government financial support, do the 
loyalties of these scientists to the uni- 
versity weaken? Do their interests tend 
to reach out and follow the dollar? Is 
there a tendency to devote more and 
more of their time to writing project 
proposals and reports, and to supervis- 
ing the increased number of research 
assistants that liberal grants enable 
him to hire? Is the consequence going 
to be that these men are then likely to 
spend less of their efforts in teaching and 
less of their time doing their own lab- 
oratory work? 

We are all aware that a university is 
not just a group of individualistic facul- 
ty members and students. It is a com- 
munity of scholars and students. It in- 
cludes an administration which is re- 
sponsible not only for the advancement 
of the reputations of its individual parts 
but also for the development of the en- 
tire university. 

The universities of this Nation play 
a major role in the Nation’s intellectual 
life. As such, the Nation is as dependent 
on these institutions as they have come 
to be upon the Government. The makers 
of science policy must come to recognize 
the great danger inherent in having any 
one benefactor, especially the Govern- 
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ment, gain too much control over our 
universities. To avoid this, we should 
set out, with the National Science Foun- 
dation, to devise ways in which a sub- 
stantial amount of the decision-making 
responsibility could be shifted closer to 
the points of actual research. That is, 
more responsibility must be given to the 
universities in the allocation of funds 
to specific projects. This means that 
universities will have to work harder to 
retain the proper balance between their 
dual responsibilities to scholarship and 
teaching. 

The article to which I have referred 
will be useful in stimulating the kind of 
thought which is essential, if we are to 
deal with the situation effectively. It 
will encourage us to make a much needed 
reappraisal of the relationship between 
Government and the universities. It is 
for this reason that I commend the 
article to the attention of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foliows: 


[From the Scientific American, July 1965] 


Tue SUPPORT OF SCIENCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Note.—The sharp and sustained increase 
in funds has improved research and has 
benefited the investigator. Nevertheless, 
serious questions are being raised about the 
financing of research in universities.) 

(By Dael Wolfie) 

This year in the United States nearly $21 
billion—3.2 percent of the gross national 
product—will be spent for research and de- 
velopment. Some two-thirds of the funds 
will be supplied by the Federal Government, 
“Research and development” includes basic 
research, applied research and engineering, 
design and even the development of proto- 
types; it is a broad category, but it does en- 
compass all forms of scientific research. Not 
long ago the support of science was primarily 
the business of the colleges and universities 
and some voluntary agencies; before World 
War II the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion was largely in agricultural research and 
the work of such agencies as the US. 
Geological Survey and the Naval Observa- 
tory. It was not until 1942 that the country’s 
expenditures on science reached $1 billion. 
A steady growth in the support of science 
continued through the war and afterward; 
beginning in 1953 there was a sharp and sus- 
tained rise of huge proportions. Since 1953 
the country has increased its expenditures 
for science at an average rate of 13 percent 
a year. The most striking rise has been in 
the contribution of the Federal Government, 
which has grown at a rate of nearly 20 per- 
cent a year. Although spending for develop- 
ment is leveling off, appropriations for aca- 
demic research will continue to increase at 
about the present rate for some years, 

The funds spent for scientific work during 
the past two decades have provided research 
opportunities on a scale previously unimag- 
ined. All fields of science have benefited 
from the better equipment, special facilities, 
greater freedom from constraints, and larger 
numbers of workers made possible by the 
increased budgets. The award of Nobel 
prizes is one measure of the growing strength 
of basic research in this country; in the 
1930's Nobel Prizes were awarded to nine 
American scientists, in the 1940's to 13 of 
them and in the 1950’s to 27. Meanwhile 
the economy of the country has gained enor- 
mously from the upsurge in technological 
research and development. In 1953 research 
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and development accounted for 11 percent 
of all industrial investment; in 1962 research 
and devolpment absorbed about 25 percent. 

The subject is nonetheless surrounded by 
disquiet. In Congress and in the executive 
branch, in the universities and learned so- 
cieties and foundations, questions are being 
raised about the manner in which science is 
financed. Most of the questions deal not 
with the adequacy of the national effort but 
with the effects of the massive Federal con- 
tribution on the course of science and in 
particular on the conduct of basic research 
in the universities. 

Evidence of this concern is found in a 

rapidly growing list of policy studies and 
program analyses. The National Academy of 
Sciences is midway in a series of reports 
dealing with various aspects of the scientific 
enterprise. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has advocated the establishment of a 
national review body that would decide on 
major new programs. Two committees of 
Co: the House Select Committee on 
Government Research and the House Sub- 
committee on Science, Research, and De- 
velopment—have reviewed many aspects of 
the Federal program, and their reports have 
become valuable sources of detailed infor- 
mation. Moreover, Congress has begun to 
insist that executive agencies prepare special 
reports on certain areas of investigation such 
as oceanography so that the Federal effort 
can be examined as a whole instead of in its 
budgetary and departmental fragments. 
The White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology has appointed a blue-ribbon com- 
mittee of industrial, scientific and edu- 
cational leaders to review the policies and 
programs of the National Institutes of 
Health. The Bureau of the Budget has taken 
the lead in reexamining the administrative 
practices of the Federal agencies that sup- 
port basic research. The National Science 
Foundation has reorganized and strength- 
ened its staff sections responsible for 
studies of scientific policy, planning and re- 
sources. “Science policy” has become the 
topic of a number of university seminars and 
analyses, 
All this ferment of analysis and reexam- 
ination makes it clear that major changes 
in policies governing the support of science 
are underway or in the offing. These anal- 
yses have also served to provide reassurance 
that many of the past policies and practices 
are sound and should be continued. The 
magnificent achievements of recent decades 
are evidence that the support system has 
been a fundamentally healthy one. 

Support for research and development 
comes from many sources; some contribute 
only a few dollars, others billions. Some 
300 firms provide 80 percent of the indus- 
trial money that goes into research and de- 
velopment; another 13,000 firms provide the 
remainder. Some 200 private foundations 
grant significant amounts to science and 
medicine. Universities and many colleges 
provide research talent, laboratories, and 
financial help. A number of private re- 
search institutions finance their own inves- 
tigations. State and local governments con- 
duct a variety of research programs. Four 
agencies are responsible for 95 percent of 
the Federal funds: the Department of De- 
fense, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. In addition to these 
giants there are another four agencies that 
account for 4 percent of the Federal total: 
the Department of Agriculture, the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
The remaining 1 percent of Federal research 
and development funds is spent by 21 other 
agencies. 

In the 12 years from 1953 to 1965 every 
major source of research and development 
funds increased its support substantially. 
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Federal funds are five times what they were 
in 1953. Industrial support has tripled, and 
the universities have done almost as well. 
The other nonprofit institutions are contrib- 
uting six times their 1953 amount. 

Just as the amounts of money supplied 
by these four sectors vary greatly, so do the 
amounts they use. The Federal Government 
supplies two-thirds of the funds, but Federal 
laboratories carry out less than 15 percent 
of the work. Industry contributes a third 
of the funds but conducts three-fourths of 
all the work (mostly with Federal funds). 
The colleges and universities provide about 
a tenth of the funds, and the other nonprofit 
institutions about a fortieth. (The univer- 
sities’ contribution is underrepresented in 
the financial reports, perhaps by several 
hundred million dollars a year; they provide 
substantial additional support, in the form 
of laboratory facilities and faculty time, 
that is not budgeted explicitly for research.) 

From 1953 until 1960 about 8 percent of 
the Nation’s research and development 
budget was devoted to basic research. The 
percentage has been rising since 1960, reach- 
ing almost 12 percent in 1965. As for the 
Federal Government’s funds, in 1953 less 
than 7 percent went for basic research. The 
figure has been rising since 1960, to about 11 
percent in 1965. The universities are rela- 
tively much more prominent in basic research 
than in the total research and development 
effort, being responsible for almost half of 
all basic research. In contrast the industrial 
laboratories, which dominate in development 
activity, conduct only about a fourth of the 
basic research. 

Development activity is directly associated 
with identifiable industrial, economic, mili- 
tary, or other practical objectives. Its cost 
and the cost of any associated research are 
therefore justified and budgeted in terms of 
its expected contribution to the attainment 
of specific objectives. In the case of basic 
research the situation is quite different. The 
ultimate beneficiaries of basic research are 
many, but they are hard to identify in ad- 
vance. As a result the costs of basic research 
tend to be shared widely. Some basic 
research of notable quality is done in indus- 
trial laboratories, but most of it is conducted 
in universities with support from public 
funds. In some cases this public support 
involves Congress directly in decisions on 
priorities. Modern basic research sometimes 
calls for large-scale facilities such as particle 
accelerators, oceanographic research vessels, 
and astronomical observatories, Such “big 
science” enterprises are so expensive that 
they must be considered individually at top 
Government levels, where the cost and prom- 
ise of each can be compared with those of 
other claimants for available funds. 

On the other hand, “little science,” typi- 
cally the work of a university faculty member 
and his assistants and advanced students, 
will continue to be budgeted on a priori basis 
and to be supported by means of a large 
number of “project” grants, Little science, 
the principal subject of the remainder of this 
article, is an area of central concern to 
science as a whole, not least because it 
involves the education of future scientists. 
It is the kind of science that is most char- 
acteristic of academic research and hence is 
most often involved in Government-univer- 
sity relations. It is also the area in which 
those relations are most likely to change. 

Sustained scientific work of high quality 
requires the effective union of three ele- 
ments: a self-renewing population of able 
scientists; appropriate research facilities 
with the necessary supporting structure for 
institutional management; a source of 
money. In a few well-endowed research in- 
stitutions all three elements are happily 
present in an almost totally self-contained 
and self-supporting organization. Such 
unity, however, is rare. More commonly un- 
der present conditions there is a scientific 
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staff, a university with multiple obligations, 
and an external source of funds. All three 
sides of this triangle are interested in 
science, but their interests differ in detail; 
tensions arise and compromises become 
essential. The scientist must serve three 
masters: the internal logic and the oppor- 
tunities of his own discipline, the policies 
and requirements of his institution, and the 
customs and wishes of his financial sup- 
porter. The university must meet the de- 
mands of science, of its many other en- 
deavors, and of the agencies that provide 
support. The Government agencies have an 
equally complex problem: in supporting a 
large number of individual scientific proj- 
ects they must also consider the general wel- 
fare of the universities and be mindful of 
the wishes of Congress and the public it 
represents. 

One useful change in the interrelations of 
scientists, universities, and Federal agencies 
would be the simplification and standardiza- 
tion of what has grown to be a maze of rules 
and regulations governing fiscal and admin- 
istrative details and reports. The complexity 
of grant administration was summurized 
last year by the House Select Committee 
on Government Research: “One of the 
ironies of the research grant is that while it 
is sometimes itself a simple one-page (if not 
a one-paragraph) document, it is accom- 
panied by a bulky manual of instructions, 
explanations, and amendments. For ex- 
ample, although the NIH (National Institutes 
of Health) grant form is a one-page instru- 
ment, it incorporates by reference the NIH 
grant manual, which runs to more than 100 
pages.” 

The National Institutes of Health manu- 
al of course explains only NIH procedures and 
requirements; other agencies have adopted 
different rules and procedures. Congress has 
sometimes added to the confusion by setting 
arbitrary limits on the amounts that some 
agencies can pay to reimburse an institution 
for the indirect costs of conducting re- 
search. This “overhead” rate varies, more- 
over, depending on the agency that grants 
the funds. Sometimes overhead can be paid 
on some budgetary items but not on others, 
or at one rate on some items and at an- 
other rate on the other items. The multipli- 
eation of administrative red tape slows deci- 
sions, harasses both agency and university 
personnel and puts the emphasis on form 
rather than substance. Fortunately these 
difficulties are widely recognized, and sim- 
plification and standardization would bring 
such obvious advantages that they will surely 
come about, 

Standardization of procedures will be wel- 
come, but more fundamental changes are re- 
quired. Project grants are nominally made 
to a university or other institution, but in 
reality they are awarded to an individual. 
The scientist and Government official fre- 
quently deal directly with each other on 
both substantive and budgetary matters, 
largely excluding the university adminis- 
tration from any important role in reaching 
decisions about the research done in the uni- 
versity. Not all of the consequences have 
been happy ones. 

When a faculty member looks outside his 
university for the major sources of support 
for his work, his interest and loyalty are like- 
ly to go where the dollars are. When the 
continuation of his work depends on his 
maintaining good relations and an effective 
record with private foundation and Washing- 
ton agencies, and when his professional rep- 
utation depends primarily on his research 
productivity, he is likely to devote more and 
more of his time to writing project proposals 
and reports and to supervising the increased 
number of research assistants that liberal 
grants enable him to hire. Corresponding- 
ly less of his interest and loyalty go to the 
university that happens to be his home for 
the present, and less of his time is devoted 
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to teaching and to doing actual laboratory 
work with his own hands, 

There are many contentions that the in- 
crease in research has been bought at the 
expense of a depreciation of teaching. The 
research programs at most colleges and uni- 
versities are not large enough to have an ad- 
verse effect on teaching. In the universities 
with large research budgets, however, com- 
plaints are heard that there is a schism be- 
tween the teachers and the researchers; that 
the ablest graduates students are research 
assistants, whereas the less able ones become 
teaching assistants; that the bigtime re- 
search operator has become the admired 
model in the eyes of graduate students; that 
in return for the explosive growth of research 
we are building up a deficit in the training of 
future scientists and in the general educa- 
tion of other students in science. There is a 
substantial body of opinion to the effect that 
whereas education at the graduate level has 
improved as a result of the availability of 
better equipment and larger and more com- 
petent staffs, undergraduate teaching has 
suffered. 

The emphasis on research supported by 
outside funds on an individual project basis 
has also tended to strengthen the divisive 
forces and weaken the integrative forces that 
are always at work on a university campus. 
By and large faculty scientists like the change 
of offcampus support; it means that each re- 
searcher is Judged by colleagues in his own 
field of specialization. Physicists judge phys- 
icists, biochemists judge biochemists, and 
geologists judge geologists. A man can take 
pride in the fact that specialists from other 
institutions have judged his work and found 
it worthy of support. 

Bringing new funds to the campus en- 
hances the scientist’s prestige and gives him 
some freedom from local control. He can 
buy equipment or hire a secretary, travel to 
a national meeting to discuss work with other 
people in his fleld and even invite a man from 
another institution to pay him a visit—with 
expenses paid—to consult on research plans. 
And he can do all this without having to ask 
his dean or president for permission, because 
the grant is his. (That is, he can pay for 
these extras if he has had the foresight to 
provide for them in his project proposal. If 
not, it may take weeks for a busy office in 
Washington to let him know whether or not 
he can transfer $100 from one budget 
category to another.) 

The result of all this is that the project- 
grant system undoubtedly weakens the scien- 
tist’s ties with his own university. It means 
that many decisions about the research con- 
ducted on a campus are made in Washington 
instead of at the campus level and are made 
piecemeal rather than with full account 
taken of all the other programs and respon- 
sibilities of the university. A university is 
not solely a group of individualistic faculty 
members. It is a community of scholars and 
of students who wish to learn from them. It 
includes a central administration responsible 
for the development of the entire university, 
not simply the uncoordinated expansion of 
individual units or empires. Professor X 
would rather entrust his research proposal to 
the judgment of his professional colleagues 
on a Washington reviewing panel than to 
what he may consider the uninformed or 
biased decisions of his own dean and presi- 
dent. President Y, however, would prefer to 
have a larger measure of control at the uni- 
versity level, because he remembers that the 
university is responsible for teaching as well 
as research, for history and philosophy as well 
as physics and biochemistry, for the library 
as well as the observatory—and he wants 
funds that can be used in the best interests 
of the university. 

Not only may the institutions in which 
research is carried out be changed by the 
methods of support; science itself may also 
be affected. One cannot help worrying about 
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what subtle distortions in the course of scien- 
tific progress may result from the fact that 
nearly all of the Federal support now comes 
from “mission-oriented” agencies. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health are interested in 
certain diseases, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in nuclear energy, the Department of 
Defense in weapons systems and counter- 
measures. Each supports basic research, but 
each selects projects in terms of its own mis- 
sion. Of all the Federal grant-making agen- 
cies, only the National Science Foundation is 
free from this necessity. To be sure, many 
researchers have secured support from the 
mission-oriented agencies for exactly what 
they as scientists most wanted to do. The 
fact remains that, of all the money spent for 
basic research in the United States, only 
about one dollar in five comes from a source 
that does not have specific missions in mind. 
It is still a matter of opinion whether or not 
this fact is threatening the future health of 
basic science, but there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the National Science Foundation 
should assume a greatly increased share of 
the responsibility for supporting basic re- 
search. 

Certainly agencies with special missions 
will continue to support basic research; 
funding decisions will often be controlled by 
immediate objectives; projects will continue 
to be supported largely on the basis of their 
individual merits and those of the scientists 
involved. Yet basic improyements in the sys- 
tem are possible. Now that massive Federal 
support is accepted as an obligation, the most 
necessary change is to shift a substantial 
amount of the decisionmaking responsibility 
closer to the point of research. The fact is 
that decisions that should be made by the 
executive agencies are now being made by 
Congress. Decisions that should be made by 
the universities are being made by the agen- 
cies, 

In Great Britain, Parliament avoids politi- 
cal and governmental control of sclence and 
education by making block grants to the 
University Grants Committee, which in turn 
allots funds to the British universities. For 
& number of reasons this mode of operation is 
not feasible in the United States. Don K. 
Price of the Harvard School of Public Ad- 
ministration has pointed out that Congress 
takes a very different attitude toward the re- 
lation between ends and means than Parlia- 
ment does. Parliament is content to decide 
on the ends, authorize the necessary funds 
and leave the details of the means to admin- 
istrative agencies and the civil service. Con- 
gress, on the other hand, pays much atten- 
tion to the means by which national objec- 
tives are to be attained. It reviews the 
budgets of Federal agencies in great detail, 
sometimes instructing an agency that no 
more than (and occasionally no less than) 
a stipulated amount is to be spent on a 
particular kind of activity. Congress is not 
likely to surrender its control of means as well 
as ends but it might well give the agencies 
a freer hand with the details and subcate- 
gories of their research budgets. 

These will have to be, in turn, a substan- 
tial shifting of responsibility for research de- 
cisions from the supporting agencies to the 
universities. Some of the Federal agencies 
are now supplementing the project grant 
with newer forms of support that will help 
the universities to regain this responsibility: 
general-research support grants; program 
grants that support an established group of 
research colleagues, not for a specific project, 
but for work in an area in which they have 
demonstrated their competence; institutional 
grants that can be used in whatever way 
the university officials believe will best ad- 
vance science on the campus; grants to help 
with the construction or equipping of labo- 
ratories, and the new science development 
grants to help selected institutions that are 
already quite good take a major step up the 
quality ladder. 
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These newer forms of grants will help to 
shift responsibility back to the campus, but 
the universities also have some work to do. 
A university’s functions include both teach- 
ing and research; it has to maintain a rea- 
sonable balance between the two and also 
decide on the kind and amount of research 
that make sense in the context of its total 
program. The university president will 
sometimes say wearily that he knows these 
are his responsibilities but that his hands are 
tied—that there is no way to stop the very 
competent Professor X when he wants to 
start a new project because half a dozen 
other universities are eager to have the pro- 
fessor, willing to take him on his own terms 
and confident that plentiful grants will fol- 
low him to his new home. If the president 
lets his hands remain tied, the project grant 
will continue to be the dominant form of 
research support. It now seems likely, how- 
ever, that universities that develop strong in- 
stitutional controls and excel in the man- 
agement of research funds can expect to re- 
ceive a larger amount of support in more 
flexible forms. 

Both the Government and the universities 
need to reconsider their interrelation. The 
makers of science policy must recognize that 
the Nation is as dependent on the universi- 
ties as the latter have come to be on the 
Government. The universities are institu- 
tions with major responsibility for the Na- 
tion’s future and not just for its present 
eminence in science; institutions with a 
broad role in the Nation’s intellectual life 
and not merely laboratories qualified to solve 
current problems. 

The universities have always adjusted their 
policies and programs to changing social and 
economic requirements, and they will have 
to continue to do so. The universities can- 
not, however, merely respond to outside 
forces. They must also be independent in- 
novators and stubborn conservators of old 
values. The weight of history urges that 
control of the universities by any one bene- 
factor must be prevented if they are to pre- 
serve their independence, play their full roles 
as critics, conservators and innovators, and 
retain control over their own destinies, 


ACTION TO ESTABLISH THE 12- 
MILE LIMIT FOR OUR FISHERIES 
GAINS SUPPORT: IT IS OVERDUE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, over 
2 years ago—on June 28, 1963—in a 
speech on the Senate floor I pointed out 
that the 3-mile limit was an albatross 
around the necks of U.S. fishermen. 

Events since then have confirmed the 
rightness of that description. 

At that time I stated: 


The time has come for this Nation to look 
realistically at its questionable policy of 
maintaining a 3-mile territorial water, there- 
by permitting fishermen from other nations 
to deplete our fish stocks and negate our 
attempts at conservation and protection of 
this valuable resource. 

Fishing vessels of other nations make 
themselves at home in our waters, fill their 
vessels with fish, and in so doing deprive 
U.S. fishermen of the catch. 

Commercial fishing has become big busi- 
ness, 

Some nations literally use fleets, complete 
with so-called mother ships which have 
cleaning and freezer facilities abroad. This 
modern method of fishing, which surpasses 
existing U.S. efforts, makes it mandatory for 
us to modernize our thinking concerning 
the breadth of the territorial sea. Our out- 
moded thinking has kept the United States 
in fifth place among the fishing nations of 
the world. 

Our national policy as it concerns our 
commercial fishermen is quixotic. As Don 
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Quixote tilted with windmills, we, alas tilt 
with the wind. As we idealistically adhere 
to our antiquated and obsolete 3-mile terri- 
torial water, other nations catch our fish. 


At that time, in the 88th Congress, I 
introduced a bill, S. 1816, to correct the 
existing situation by extending the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States for 
fishing purposes up to 12 miles. 

I referred in my speech over 2 years 
ago to the action taken by President Tru- 
man on September 28, 1945, in issuing 
Proclamation No. 2668 with respect to 
coastal fisheries in certain areas of the 
high seas. In issuing the proclamation, 
President Truman spoke of an urgent 
need to protect coastal fishery resources 
from destructive exploitation, having due 
regard to conditions peculiar to each re- 
gion and situation and to the special 
rights and equities of the coastal States 
and of any other State which may have 
established a legitimate interest therein. 

He said that it would be the policy of 
the United States of America to estab- 
lish conservation zones in those areas of 
the high seas contiguous to the coasts of 
the United States wherein fishing ac- 
tivities have been or in the future may be 
developed and maintained on a substan- 
tial scale. 

President Truman’s proclamation of 
almost 20 years ago stated, in part: 

In view of the pressing need for conserva- 
tion and protection of fishery resources, the 
Government of the United States regards it 
as proper to establish conservation zones in 
those areas of the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States wherein fish- 
ing activities have been or in the future may 
be developed and maintained on a substan- 
tial scale. Where such activities have been 
or shall hereafter be developed and main- 
tained by its nationals alone, the United 
States regards it as proper to establish ex- 
plicitly bounded conservation zones in which 
fishing activities shall be subject to the reg- 
ulation and control of the United States. 
Where such activities have been or shall 
hereafter be legitimately developed and 
maintained jointly by nationals of the United 
States and nationals of other states, ex- 
plicitly bounded conservation zones may be 
established under agreements between the 
United States and such other states; and 
all fishing activities in such zones shall be 
subject to regulation and control as provided 
in such agreements. The right of any State 
to establish conservation zones off its shores 
in accordance with the above principles is 
conceded, provided that corresponding recog- 
nition is given to any fishing interests of 
nationals of the United States which may 
exist in such areas. The character as high 
seas of the areas in which such conservation 
zones are established and the right of their 
free and unimpeded navigation are in no way 
thus affected. 


I ask unanimous consent that Proc- 
lamation No. 2668, Executive Order No. 
9633 and Executive Order No. 9634 be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
pointed out in my speech over 2 years 
ago that the action I was requesting be 
taken by the United States was the same 
taken by Canada a few weeks before. 

It was then—2 years ago—as it is 
now—2 years later—high time for the 
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United States to take positive action to 
protect its vital fisheries resources. 

The New York Times for this last Sun- 
day—July 11, 1965—carried an item to 
the effect that, because of depleted re- 
sources, lobster is now disappearing from 
the menus of many restaurants since it 
must be priced too high. 

Maine’s Director of Marine Research 
said the high price was due to “over- 
fishing—fishing very close to the limit of 
supply.” The article went on to say 
that: 

Partly responsible is the intense competi- 
tion between American trawlers and Soviet 
ships dragging off the American coast in the 
Atlantic. 


I ask unanimous consent that the item 
about the depletion of our lobster re- 
sources from the New York Times of 
July 11, 1965, be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
Alaska’s fishing resources have been and 
are similarly threatened by foreign over- 
fishing. 

Speaking before the members of the 
Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries Institute 
in Miami, Fla., on November 11, 1963, I 
stated, in part: 

Foreign fishing vessels in increasing num- 
bers are also appearing off our shores, in 
waters traditionally fished by American 
vessels. They have been off the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Florida and off our gulf 
coasts. 

Soviet Russia is going after the fisheries 
all over the world with effectiveness, determi- 
nation, and ruthlessness that threatens our 
fisheries and the livelihood of our fishermen. 
The Japanese likewise have become more and 
more aggressive. In 1956 the United States 
ranked second only to Japan as a fishing na- 
tion. By 1961, 5 years later, the United States 
had dropped to fifth place among nations 
in the size of its catch. We are now behind 
not only Japan, but behind Soviet Russia, 
Red China, and Peru. That is not a position 
of which we should be proud. Nor is it a 
trend that we can or should continue to 
tolerate. 

While the world’s annual fish catch has 
doubled in the last 15 years, the U.S. share 
of that increase has been negligible. But 
what has increased is our fisheries importa- 
tion, which has, since 1940, grown approxi- 
mately 400 percent. A determined national 
policy, geared to the national interest, could 
rectify that condition. 


The 88th Congress did move a bit in 
the direction of protecting our fisheries 
resources within the 3-mile limit by en- 
acting the bills introduced by my able 
and distinguished colleagues, Senator 
BARTLETT and Congressman RALPH J. 
Rivers—S. 1988, Public Law 88-308— 
providing penalties for persons other 
than nationals or inhabitants of the 
United States fishing in the territorial 
waters of the United States. 

That was an important first step to be 
taken by the Congress in protecting our 
fisheries resources. These penalties 
would also apply to illegal fishing within 
the 12-mile limit if legislation such as 
has been proposed is enacted. 

However, since the 88th Congress took 
no action on my bill to establish a 12- 
mile limit, I reintroduced it at the be- 
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ginning of the 89th Congress on Jan- 
uary 7, 1965, saying in part: 

While we keep our worn-out 3-mile limit, 
other nations catch our fish, thereby forcing 
U.S. consumers to buy part of the foreign 
catch to supplement our short supply. It 
makes no sense. 

We keep our 3-mile limit which is an 
obsolete provision dating from days when 3 
miles was the approximate distance a can- 
nonball from a shore battery could hit a 
hostile vessel. In other words, the 3-mile 
limit was a development of a national de- 
fense measure which had nothing whatever 
to do with fishing. 

Is it not silly and defensively unsound of 
us to keep that limitation and expose our 
shores to perhaps unfriendly eyes at this 
moment in world history when 40 nations 
have tossed aside the outdated concept. 


My bill, S. 49, was cosponsored by 
Senator Morse, Senator PASTORE, Sena- 
tor RIBICOFF, and Senator SMITH. 

But, while no action has so far been 
taken on S. 49, apparently the time of 
the idea for the establishment of a 12- 
mile limit for fishing purposes has come. 

I am delighted that in the last few 
weeks so many of my colleagues have 
joined me in pressing for the enactment 
of legislation calling for the establish- 
ment of a 12-mile limit for fishing pur- 
poses. While the means used by them 
in “triggering” the establishment of a 
12-mile fishing limit may differ from 
that contained in my bill, S. 49, the 
ultimate objectives of all bills are the 
same. 

I commend most highly the able and 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce [Mr. Macnuson] for 
his introduction of S. 2225, which I have 
cosponsored together with my colleagues 
Senators MUSKIE, MORSE, Pastore, RIBI- 
COFF, and SMITH. 

I also commend my able and distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. BARTLETT] for his 
introduction of S. 2218, which I have 
cosponsored together with my colleagues 
Senators MAGNUSON, KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, MUSKIE, MORSE, PASTORE, RIBI- 
COFF, and SMITH. 

I hope that early hearings will be called 
promptly on all three bills so that the 
89th Congress may go on record as hav- 
ing taken positive steps to preserve and 
protect the fisheries resources of the 
United States from depletion by foreign 
nations. 

Exursrr 1 
PROCLAMATION 2668—PoLiIcy OF THE UNITED 

STATES WITH RESPECT TO COASTAL FISHERIES 

IN CERTAIN AREAS OF THE HIGH SEAS, BY 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

Whereas for some years the Government 
of the United States of America has viewed 
with concern the inadequacy of present 
arrangements for the protection and perpet- 
uation of the fishery resources contiguous 
to its coasts, and in view of the potentially 
disturbing effect of this situation, has care- 
fully studied the possibility of improving 
the jurisdictional basis for conservation 
measures and international cooperation in 
this field; and 

Whereas such fishery resources have a 
special importance to coastal communities 
as a source of livelihood and to the Nation 
as a food and industrial resource; and 

Whereas the progressive development of 
new methods and techniques contributes to 


1See Executive Order No. 9634. 
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intensified fishing over wide sea areas and 
in certain cases seriously threatens fisheries 
with depletion; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to pro- 
tect coastal fishery resources from destruc- 
tive exploitation, having due regard to con- 
ditions peculiar to each region and situation 
and to the special rights and equities of 
the coastal State and of any other State 
which may have established a legitimate 
interest therein: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the following policy of the 
United States of America with respect to 
coastal fisheries in certain areas of the high 
seas: 

In view of the pressing need for con- 
servation and protection of fishery resources, 
the Government of the United States regards 
it as proper to establish conservation zones 
in those areas of the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States wherein fish- 
ing activities have been or in the future may 
be developed and maintained on a substan- 
tial scale. Where such activities have been 
or shall hereafter be developed and main- 
tained by its nationals alone, the United 
States regards it as proper to establish ex- 
plicitly bounded conservation zones in which 
fishing activities shall be subject to the regu- 
lation and control of the United States. 
Where such activities have been or shall 
hereafter be legitimately developed and 
maintained jointly by nationals of the 
United States and nationals of other states, 
explicitly bounded conservation zones may 
be established under agreements between the 
United States and such other states; and 
all fishing activities in such zones shall be 
subject to regulation and control as pro- 
vided in such agreements. The right of any 
state to establish conservation zones off its 
shores in accordance with the above prin- 
ciples is conceded, provided that correspond- 
ing recognition is given to any fishing 
interests of nationals of the United States 
which may exist in such areas. The char- 
acter as high seas of the areas in which such 
conservation zones are established and the 
right of their free and unimpeded naviga- 
tion are in no way thus affected. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed, 

Done at the city of Washington this 28th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 

nineteen hundred and forty-five, 
[seaL] and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and seventieth. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 

By the President: 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


[F.R. Doc. 45-18175; Filed, Oct. 1, 1945; 
11:11 am.] 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 9633—RESERVING AND PLAC- 
ING CERTAIN RESOURCES OF THE CONTINEN- 
TAL SHELF UNDER THE CONTROL AND JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is ordered that the natural re- 
sources of the subsoil and seabed of the Con- 
tinental Shelf beneath the high seas but 
contiguous to the coasts of the United States 
declared this day by proclamation’ to ap- 
pertain to the United States and to be subject 
to its jurisdiction and control, be and they 
are hereby reserved, set aside, and placed un- 
der the jurisdiction and control of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for administrative pur- 
2 pending the enactment of legislation 

in regard thereto. Neither this order nor the 
aforesaid proclamation shall be deemed to 


1 See Proclamation 2667, supra. 
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affect the determination by legislation or 
judicial decree of any issues between the 
United States and the several States, relating 
to the ownership or control of the subsoil 
and seabed of the Continental Shelf within 
or outside of the 3-mile limit. 
Harry S TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE Hover, September 28, 1945. 
[F.R. Doc. 45-18132; Filed, Sept. 28, 1945; 
2:25 p.m.] 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9634—-PROVIDING FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FISHERY CONSERVATION 
ZONES 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered that the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall from time to time jointly recommend 
the establishment by Executive orders of 
fishery conservation zones in areas of the 
high seas contiguous to the coasts of the 
United States, pursuant to the proclamation 
entitled Policy of the United States With 
Respect to Coastal Fisheries in Certain Areas 
of the High Seas,” this day signed by me, 
and said Secretaries shall in each case rec- 
ommend provisions to be incorporated in 
such orders relating to the administration, 
regulation, and control of the fishery re- 
sources of and fishing activities in such 
zones, pursuant to authority of law hereto- 
fore or hereafter provided. 

Harry S TRUMAN, 

THE Wuire House, September 28, 1945. 
FR. Doc. 45-18133; Filed, Sept. 28, 1945; 

2:25 p.m.] 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, July 11, 1965] 
LOBSTERS DE LUXE 


Within the memory of lobstermen, lobsters 
were once considered a poor man’s food, since 
they were easily caught in shallow waters, 
and plentiful, Lobster has, of course, come a 
long way—such a long way that this gour- 
met’s delight is now disappearing from some 
restaurant menus because of its forbidding 
price. The $5.75 lobster dinner on the New 
York menu below was only $4.95 a few 
months ago. 

What has brought this about? 

Robert Dow, Maine's director of marine 
research, last week blamed “overfishing’— 
fishing “very close to the limit of supply.” 
Partly responsible is the intense competition 
between American trawlers and Soviet ships 
dragging off the American coast in the At- 
lantic. 

In Maine, which produces 75 percent of 
the Nation’s lobsters, the wholesale price of 
lobster is now $1 a pound and is expected 
to go higher; on Long Island the price is 
$1.25 to $1.30. Restaurants get, or ask, from 
$4 for a baby lobster to $7.50 for a 2½ - pound 
lobster on a dinner, 


— 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I submit a report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6453) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of July 1, 1965, p. 15502, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield, 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have only a few brief re- 
marks to make. The bill as approved 
by the conferees provides a total of $360,- 
228,500 for fiscal year 1966. In my judg- 
ment this is a good bill. It is $3,928,000 
more than the amount allowed by the 
House and is $4,129,847 under the total 
Senate recommendation. Of this reduc- 
tion, $794,547 concerned operating ex- 
penses and $3,335,300 concerned capital 
outlay projects. 

The conferees approved a Federal pay- 
ment of $43 million to the general fund. 
This is $2 million above the amount ap- 
proved by the House; $3 million under 
the amount approved by the Senate; and 
$7 million under the authorized amount. 

The estimated surplus in the general 
fund on June 30, 1966, is $481,000. This 
allows for a reserve of $6,232,000 to meet 
the costs of indefinite appropriations— 
$600,000; corporation refunds—$2,500,- 
000; and supplementals—$3,132,000—in 
fiscal 1966. 

The Senate bill approved 268 addi- 
tional permanent positions and deleted 
34 positions that had been allowed by 
the House, making a net increase of 234 
new positions. 

The conference action allowed 138 of 
the 234 net increase approved by the 
Senate. In addition there was allowed 
the Senate recommendation of 235 
temporary police positions for the first 
9 months of fiscal year 1966. 

The net increase of the 138 positions is 
distributed as follows: 


Fehlen!!! a eee 95 
Recreation Department 8 
Health Department 30 


Welfare Department: 
Ao S 
Less reduction under House. 


Teal... 
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The 95 positions for public schools in- 
clude: 


Teachers: 
DEVE ee 13 
— nila ORE ESO E 9 
T 22 
Å= 
e E O R eet 28 
9 ee eeae en 23 
Assistant directors—departments of 
music, science, and English....-... 3 
Psychiatric social worker 1 
Supervising director—driver training 
TTT 1 
Attendance offlcers—— 4 
Several administrative and clerical 
A E 12 
Technician for instrumental music 
ee enn 1 
M A mares inks 95 


The eight positions approved for the 
Recreation Department will provide for 
the continued operation of the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Playground, 5; and 
for the establishment of a recreation 
center for the mentally retarded, 3. 

The 30 positions approved for the 
Health Department are distributed as 
follows: 

District of Columbia General Hospital: 

Nursing division: 


Wire. -—?¹(4.03ꝗ8. 3 
Housemother 2 1 
Student nurses ernen 25 

EA AO E E cn So sh ewch tron 29 


Maternal and Child Health: Medical 
officer for birth control team 


Respecting the 39 new positions for 
the Department of Public Welfare, 38 
are related to the Child Welfare Division 
for expansion of the foster home and 
other important programs needed to aid 
needy families during emergency situa- 
tions. 

Significant operating expense increas- 
es approved by the conferees included: 
$300,000 amendment of the Senate to 
provide additional public assistance; 
$90,000 for continuance of the current 
rate of payments to Children’s Hospital; 
and $100,000 for repair and maintenance 
of school facilities. 

Unfortunately, the Senate recommen- 
dations for the pesticide program in the 
amount of $102,267, and for the in- 
creased rates for other contract hospitals 
amounting to $72,189, were not approved 
by the conference committee. 

Major capital outlay projects elimi- 
nated by the conference action included 
the following: 

For Shaw Junior High School re- 
$1, 295, 300 
For the Takoma Elementary 


School replacement 357, 600 
For the Elementary School at 

Lincoln Road and Douglas 

8 (((( 301, 600 
For the Beers Elementary School 

addition and alterations 174, 000 
For the public health community 

TT 100, 000 
For the School Activities Build- 

ing at Junior Village 874, 700 
For the Chevy Chase Community 

c 80, 000 
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All members of the conference com- 
mittee signed the report and but two of 
the Senate conferees noted exception to 
the final action approved, and that, I be- 
lieve, concerned the deletion of the lan- 
guage and funds contained in amend- 
ments Nos. 16, 22, and 26 for the Shaw 
Junior High School and the Chevy Chase 
Community Center projects. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
additional position that was allowed by 
the Senate and accepted by the House 
conferees in the Department of Health. 
This is the position of medical officer, 
which position was needed to round out 
a full-time birth control clinic team. 
Also, in the Senate committee report, 
there is language to authorize the Direc- 
tor of the Health Department to utilize 
up to $200,000 out of available funds for 
the establishment of three additional 
full-time birth control clinic teams, the 
Director having stated to the subcom- 
mittee during the hearings that four full- 
time teams were needed to meet the 
present needs in the District of Colum- 
bia. I believe that this is one of the 
most important features of the bill, the 
conference report, and the Senate com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. President, there are certain things 
that I think we would all like to have for 
America. Regardless of his political per- 
suasion, I think everybody would like to 
see full employment, an end to slums, an 
end to the necessity for relief rolls, an 
end to the violent juvenile gangs in big 
cities, and an end to schools that are too 
crowded for real education. How- 
ever, I submit that we will never achieve 
these goals until we learn to control our 
population growth. 

Medical science has prolonged the 
average lifespan of man far beyond the 
wildest dreams of our pioneering grand- 
fathers. Since 1900, we have cut the 
mortality rates of American children un- 
der age 1 from 16 out of every 100 to less 
than 3. 

The plagues and famine which in 
former times brought their own form of 
cruel population control are mercifully 
a thing of the past in our country. It 
must be hoped that none of us wishes 
to rely, for a way out of our dilemma, on 
that final and most terrible of the four 
horsemen, war. Our own tremendous 
progress in subduing some of man’s most 
fearsome historic enemies has forced 
upon us the necessity of curbing his birth 
rate. 

By our last census, the United States 
was shown to have a population of ap- 
proximately 180 million. At our present 
rate of reproduction we will have, by the 
year 2000, 340 million people. One hun- 
dred and sixty million more people in 
only 40 years’ time. From where will 
the jobs come for these people? 

One of the American philosophers of 
our day is Charles Hartshorne, now at 
the University of Texas. In his most re- 
cent book, The Logic of Perfection,” he 
makes this statement: 

Men judge a philosophy or a religion by its 
practical application, its “fruits.” Whatever 
our religion or philosophy of life, its fruits 
can hardly be judged adequate unless it can 
be used to illuminate two momentous prac- 
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tical questions of our times. These are: 
how can we have liberty with peace, or at 
least with the avoidance of totally destruc- 
tive warfare; and how can we bring the hu- 
man birth rate into reasonable relation to 
the unprecedentedly low death rate achieved 
by scientific hygiene? 


I think the coupling of these two prob- 
lems by Dr. Hartshorne is significant 
and warranted. 

The President is aware of the serious- 
ness of the situation. As we know, in 
his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress on January 4, he stated that he 
would “seek new ways to use our knowl- 
edge to help deal with the explosion in 
world population and the growing scar- 
city in world resources.” That the Presi- 
dent also understands this explosion is 
domestic as well as foreign has been well 
demonstrated within the past few 
months. The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has granted funds to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., for a birth-control clinic 
project; and applications from three 
other cities are reported to be pending. 
The President has appealed to Congress 
to double last year’s appropriation to the 
District of Columbia for its clinic pro- 
rary aaa in itself was a historic 

Indeed, there are many extremely 
hopeful signs that both public officials 
and the public themselves are becoming 
alive to the population problem and to 
the possibilities of solving it. But this 
has always been a delicate issue in the 
United States. Officials have been un- 
derstandably reluctant, on all levels of 
government, to initiate a divisive con- 
troversy. 

Despite the considerable change in cli- 
mate surrounding the issue of birth con- 
trol during the past few years, public 
officials are still hesitant to take the 
needed action. There are presently a 
number of Federal programs under 
which the States may obtain aid for 
family planning services. But in most 
cases a clarification of policy is needed. 
The President, as I have said, has taken 
the first steps. But I think—in view of 
the past history of this question—it is 
unfair to expect him to take all the po- 
litical risk, if there in fact is a risk. The 
Members of Congress should speak out 
and give him the support he needs in 
effecting such a major change. 

Certainly this is no time to maintain 
a golden silence. Children are being 
born every second. Often they are un- 
wanted. They in turn, when the time 
comes, will produce more unwanted 
children. No war against poverty can 
ever be a victorious one if its wagers do 
not identify the real problems. And the 
problem is the spiraling birth rate among 
those who are incapable of adequately 
providing for their offspring. 

Mr. President, my approach to the is- 
sue of birth control may be summed up 
by that one pivotal word in the official 
title of the Poverty Act: opportunity. 
The people in this country who, most of 
all, do not know how to space their 
children are those who are least able 
to adequately provide for children. They 
simply do not have access to the neces- 
sary information. And if they do, they 
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cannot afford the cost of practicing it. 
A recent article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal points out: 

Public health and welfare authorities con- 
tend the lack of access to modern, effective 
child-spacing methods is an important rea- 
son why more than half of the 7,800,000 per- 
sons on relief in this country are mothers 
and their dependent children. The lack of 
birth-control information, it’s argued, also 
helps explain why this aid to dependent 
children (ADC) relief group has soared to 
more than 4 million persons from 2.2 million 
in 1955. 


I do not believe that these people 
would be having all of these children if 
they knew how to prevent it. What we 
must do is give them a choice. Oppor- 
tunities for the impoverished must in- 
clude the opportunity to plan family 
growth. The hopelessness of the con- 
stant flow of children, often unwanted, 
to people already with little hope cannot 
be overestimated. And something can 
be done about it. The time to do it is 
now. 

The subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has responded to this 
responsibility, as has the Senate, and as 
did the House conferees. 

Mr. President, that completes my 
statement on the conference report. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
question of authorization for the District 
of Columbia highway program was pre- 
viously discussed by the distinguished 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee [Mr. BIBLE] and myself at 
the time that the capable chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee [Mr. 
Byrp] presented his committee bill to 
the Senate last month. 

We cautioned against the language in 
the committee report and my colleague 
from West Virginia stated then that, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, he had 
accepted the language reluctantly. I 
refer specifically to the language of the 
report which declares: 

The committee directs that all future 
budget estimates for the District of Colum- 
bia highway program be presented on the 
basis only of prior authorization by the re- 
spective District legislative committees. 


Since this issue was before the Senate 
the conferees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have also taken exception to 
this language. In Report No. 568, the 
House conference report to accompany 
H.R. 6453, the managers on the part 
of the House of Representatives wrote 
that they “are not in agreement with 
the statement in the Senate report,” 
which I have just read. 

I emphasize strongly my own disagree- 
ment, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads, with the language of 
the Senate committee report. I believe 
that it requires discriminatory treatment 
of the District of Columbia in the ad- 
ministration of the highway program. 
If implemented, this language would un- 
duly burden the officials charged with 
the responsibility to administer this 
program. 
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District officials are required by statute 
to conduct public hearings on authorized 
highway projects and to consult with the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, and the Fine Arts Commission. 
In my opinion, the Engineer Commission- 
er, Brig. Gen. Charles Duke, and his 
highway staff have administered this 
program with high regard for their pub- 
lic responsibility and with full conscious- 
ness of the need to harmonize the high- 
way program with other needs of the 
city and to achieve a balanced transpor- 
tation system, as it affects not only the 
District of Columbia, but the contiguous 
States and the Nation as a whole. 

Title 23, section 105 of the United 
States Code established the policy for the 
States with regard to the Federal-aid 
highway program in the following lan- 
guage: 

As soon as practicable after the apportion- 
ments for the Federal-aid systems have been 
made for any fiscal year, the State highway 
department of any State desiring to avail 
itself of the benefits of this chapter shall 
submit to the Secretary for his approval a 
program or programs of proposed projects for 
the utilization of the funds appropriated. 

The term “State” is earlier defined in 
title 23 as applying to any 1 of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, or 
Puerto Rico. 

It is evident, Mr. President, that the 
proposed language of the committee re- 
port, if implemented, would violate the 
intention of the Congress in the Federal- 
aid highway statutes and would create 
an unnecessary and burdensome require- 
ment on the District of Columbia. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Roads, I do not speak lightly on 
this subject today. I state frankly that 
what I have said should be taken into 
consideration; and the colloquy which 
occurred earlier will give my colleague 
[Mr. Byrp] an opportunity to comment 
on that phase of the report at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I believe it is well that my 
colleague [Mr. RANDOLPH] has taken the 
floor at this time to present his point of 
view on this very important matter. I 
can only respond by saying to him that 
I share his point of view. I would wish 
other members of the subcommittee, of 
course, to express their own points of 
view—as I am sure they will. 

As I indicated when the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia for fiscal 
year 1966 was before the Senate on June 
22 last, this matter came up in the sub- 
committee. I expressed the belief that 
we should not put any language into the 
committee report lest it have the effect 
of straitjacketing the Highway Depart- 
ment. I suggested to the Senator who 
injected the subject into the discussion 
that it might be better if he merely of- 
fered an amendment to strike whatever 
item the House had approved, and which 
he would like to see removed, in order 
that we could take the question to con- 
ference with the House and resolve it 
there. 

I expressed a preference for that ap- 
proach over the approach of putting lan- 
guage into the committee report. 

I further indicated during the sub- 
committee markup that had there been 
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any intention to write language into the 
report, or to strike a highway item from 
the bill, it would have been better for 
members of the Highway Department to 
have been brought before the subcom- 
mittee and interrogated thoroughly, so 
that the subcommittee might have some 
testimony upon which to base its action. 

I do not believe that I am revealing 
any deep secret when I indicate that I 
stated to the distinguished Senator dur- 
ing the subcommittee markup that, had 
he expressed a wish to have representa- 
tives of the Highway Department come 
before the subcommittee, I would have 
been glad to ask them to come in and 
give testimony, and the subject could 
have been gone into thoroughly. I 
stated to the subcommittee that, in- 
asmuch as no Highway Department 
items were appealed, the chairman of 
the subcommittee did not feel it neces- 
sary to have the Highway Department 
representatives appear before the sub- 
committe for interrogation and presen- 
tation of testimony. Therefore, we had 
absolutely no testimony from the High- 
way Department. I felt—and I believe 
I expressed the feeling then; and if I 
did not, my colleagues on the Committee 
are in the Chamber and can correct 
me—that it would be a mistake to in- 
clude language in the Senate report 
covering this matter in view of the fact 
that the Highway Department had not 
been before the subcommittee, we had 
not interrogated representatives of the 
Department, and we had not gone into 
the matter with the Highway Depart- 
ment during the hearings. 

I believe that subsequent events have 
substantiated and proved my position 
correct at that time. I believe that it 
was a mistake. 

I hope that the matter will be clarified 
today, to the extent that the Highway 
Department can proceed as it has been 
proceeding up until this time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In one 
moment I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

I believe that at that time the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
suggested that the Chair appoint three 
members of the subcommittee to pre- 
pare some language for the subcom- 
mittee report; and, that being the sense 
of the subcommittee, the chairman ap- 
pointed the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case], the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
both of whom are members of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], who is an ex officio member 
of the subcommittee by virtue of his 
membership on the District of Columbia 
Legislative Committee. 

Those members prepared the language. 
I am sure that they can—and will— 
speak for themselves as to the intent of 
that language. 

For my part, I associate myself with 
the position taken by Mr. NATCHER, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia, 
when, on July 1, at the time the confer- 
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ence report was being considered by the 
other body, he stated: 

We are of the opinion there is already suf- 
ficient general authority for this highway 
program, and we feel that future budget esti- 
mates should be submitted in accordance 
with current procedures. 


Mr. NatcHer stated my position pre- 
cisely. 

At this time, having stated my posi- 
tion, I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia for yielding tome. With- 
out the Senator from West Virginia losing 
his right to the floor, or interrupting the 
colloquy as it will appear in the RECORD, 
I wonder whether we could not yield for 
a moment to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Risicorr], who is standing in 
the Chamber with anguish on his face, 
for an insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
prefer to keep the colloquy 

Mr. CASE. But I am very glad to go 
ahead. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
prefer that we first go ahead to com- 
plete our discussion of the highway lan- 
guage because I do not anticipate being 
on this subject too long. I trust that 
the distinguished and congenial Senator 
from Connecticut will be patient. Fol- 
lowing the discussion on this subject, I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from West 
Virginia, of course, accurately states the 
circumstances under which the language 
was inserted in the report, as well as his 
personal disagreement with it which ex- 
isted at the time and which we under- 
stood. However, he did not raise the 
question in the full committee and, there- 
fore, it stands as the committee report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If I may 
inject one statement at that point, the 
Senator from New Jersey has indicated 
that I did not bring the matter before the 
full committee. That is correct. It was 
my intention to bring the matter before 
the full committee, but the discussion 
on the aid for dependent children pro- 
gram took a considerable amount of time. 
It was difficult to maintain a quorum for 
action on the bill and, therefore, the 
matter was not brought before the full 
committee. 

In all honesty I wish to say that I in- 
advertently forgot to bring it before the 
committee after the long discussion on 
the AFDCUP program, but it had been 
my intention prior to the meeting of the 
committee to bring the highway language 
to its attention. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, of course T 
accept the Senator’s statement as to 
that. The fact is that it was in the re- 
port and it is in the report. I do not 
now attempt to appraise or to make an 
assessment of the effect of it legally. I 
have been pressed by a number of good 
people and concerned people to make 
some statement which, as they say, will 
clarify the situation. I wish very much 
to be helpful. 

My own view is that the most helpful 
thing that any Senator can do in this 
matter at this time is to bring about a 
thorough investigation of the question, 
not only of its impact upon the city of 
Washington, our Federal city, but upon 
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all cities included in the interstate high- 
way program. 

This is not said lightly. 

As the Senator from West Virginia, the 
chairman of the subcommittee has said, 
with equal sincerity, I say that Wolf 
Von Eckardt wrote an extraordinarily 
fine article which was published in the 
Outlook section of the Washington Post 
on Sunday, entitled Damning the Auto 
Won't Save the City.“ 

The first sentence of this article reads: 


If the beauty and grandeur of the National 
Capital are to survive the next decade, we 
must take a creative new approach to the de- 
sign of our proposed freeway system. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1965] 
DAMNING THE AUTO Won’? SAVE THE CITY 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

If the beauty and grandeur of the Na- 
tional Capital are to survive the next decade, 
we must take a creative new approach to 
the design of our proposed freeway system. 

The conventional way of ramming 6-, 8-, 
10-, and 12-lane superhighways through the 
living tissue and green lungs of the city can 
only lead to its Los Angelization. The pres- 
ently agreed upon highway program would 
give this metropolitan area more than twice 
as much freeway mileage per square mile as 
well as per inhabitant as Los Angeles. 

Accommodating high-speed automobile 
traffic is not the ultimate purpose of this or 
any other city, particularly as long as the 
planning does not include adequate provi- 
sions to park the cars and make the trip 
worthwhile for people when they get out of 
them. 

Nor—much as it is desperately needed 
is rapid transit the exclusive road to the 
orderly growth, livability and continued maj- 
esty of this seat of our National Government, 

Highway and subway builders are now 
agreed that the health and survival of mod- 
ern cities depend on both public and private 
transportation. Washington, as has so often 
been said, is the test of this tenet. It must 
show the rest of urban America how to make 
balanced transportation a tool of orderly 
planning, a means of serving rather than 
destroying the urban environment. 

But this takes creative teamwork. And in 
this city, we face this challenge not with 
high hearts but with a depressing spirit of 
acrimony, petty competition and niggardli- 
ness. 

The endless and at times almost fanatical 
hassles between pro- and antihighway and 
pro- and antirapid transit advocates have 
only accomplished one thing: an unconscion- 
able delay of both programs. Good trans- 
portation has suffered as a result, and good 
transportation is essential to a well-function- 
ing city. 

Transportation is the plumbing of the 
modern city. To live, work, play and sleep 
in comfort and dignity, however, you don’t 
clutter your living, working and bedrooms 
with ever more pipes and ducts. You don’t 
let the plumber alone build your house. 

A city, too, must be designed as a whole 
to make it a good place to live. And in it, 
the traffic system, like the plumbing in a 
house, must be submerged and built-in, and, 
where necessary, a part of the house must be 
remodeled. People, neighborhoods, parks 
and open space, rather than automobiles, 
must be foremost in determining the design. 

DAMNED MOTOR CARS 


But, instead of creative design, all we are 
given is two equally disastrous alternatives. 
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One holds with urban critic Lewis Mumford, 
who said not long ago: “Forget the damned, 
motor cars; design the city for friends and 
lovers.” The National Capital Planning 
Commission and numerous citizens’ groups 
seem to subscribe to this view. 

Their answer to the rising frustration and 
expense of traffic congestion—indeed, to air, 
land and water pollution and to ugly, chaotic 
and inefficient sprawl—is simple indeed. 
They blame the highway engineers, 

They are fighting the problem instead of 
solving it. To get better plumbing, they 
would shoot the plumber. 

Unfortunately, however, the “damned mo- 
tor car” is here to stay. And friends and 
lovers are not likely in the foreseeable future 
to transport themselves to their encounters 
by other means than wheels. 

The other alternative is that of the un- 
imaginative “realists” who hold with Henry 
Ford’s statement 40 years ago: “The big city 
is doomed.” Its mounting cost, Ford told 
Drew Pearson, would force both people and 
industry into the outlying areas, 

Most of the Nation has taken that course 
these past few decades. Those of us who 
could afford it have sought salvation in sub- 
urbia and the traditional anticity bias of 
American intellectuals from Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Frank Lloyd Wright has achieved a 
new middle-class base. 


THE NEW SUPERBLIGHT 


Such anticity bias built that elevated Em- 
barcadero Freeway that cuts off San Fran- 
cisco from the bay. It tucked much of old 
Boston under a structure every bit as blight- 
ing as New York’s old el. 

The highway builders have proposed to re- 
peat these costly disasters with an elevated 
expressway between Independence Hall and 
Philadelphia’s renewed historic waterfront, in 
San Antonio's lovely Brackenridge Park, in 
New Orleans’ lively French quarter, and in 
numerous other cities. 

Here in Washington, the spaghetti confu- 
sion of the freeway approaches east of the 
14th Street bridge is bad enough. But it is 
outclassed by the octopus ugliness of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Bridge and its ramps on 
both sides of the Potomac. 

Now this octopus is digging in all over 
Foggy Bottom. It will soon ensnare the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
As presently proposed, it will worm its way 
under the Lincoln Memorial, cover a part 
of the Tidal Basin and then send its tentacles 
up onto the 14th Street bridge, leaving the 
Jefferson Memorial looking like a lump of 
sugar in a can of worms, And the proposal 
to double the Whitehurst Freeway would 
cover a good part of the Georgetown water- 
front. 

To all this—some 17 miles of freeways—the 
present program would add approximately 30 
more miles. All told, this would pave some 
1,000 of the 40,000 acres of available and 
largely taxable land. 

It would displace thousands of people, 
many of them low-income Negroes who al- 
ready face a desperate housing shortage. 
And, primarily in the western part of the city, 
it would bulldoze many splendid old build- 
ings, thereby destroying some of the sedate 
order and elegance that give Washington its 
unique character. 


ROOM FOR BOTH 


These realistic highway builders must come 
to recognize that the city is not doomed; 
that it must and will live on as the heart of 
civilization. Without damning the motor- 
car, we can still have friends and lovers in 
the city, but we must design. 

The obstacle to constructive urban high- 
way planning has been all along that the 
Federal Highway Act of 1956 did not really 
distinguish between highways between cities 
and highways within cities. 

Its main proponents—the car manufactur- 
ers and dealers, the tire, gas, cement, asphalt 
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and trucking industries, the roadbuilders 
and the Automobile Association of Amer- 
ica—looked upon the congested cities only 
as places that must be flushed out so they 
could digest more of their goods. The high- 
way lobby pooh-poohed old-fashioned no- 
tions of building or updating mass trans- 
portation facilities. 

The program, which will build 40 times 
more highway miles in 15 years than the 
Roman Empire did in 500, was sold to Con- 
gress and the Nation as “a military neces- 
sity.” This partly determined the extrav- 
agant standards of America’s autobahnen,“ 
though it is ironic that overpasses at first 
were built too low for Atlas and other large 
weapons to pass under them. This has now 
been corrected. 


GOVERNMENT PURSESTRINGS 


Another irony is that this huge Federal 
program was passed under the Eisenhower 
administration, which was so anxious to 
strengthen the power of the States. Instead, 
it has deprived the States, and particularly 
the cities and other local governments, of 
a purely local function. While the States— 
but not cities—lay out and build the new 
roads under minimum Federal standards, the 
basic decision whether to build or not to 
build is made for them. 

What makes the decision, of course, is the 
Federal money. The States pay only $1 out 
of every $10 that it costs to build a road. 
The other $9 comes out of the highway trust 
fund, which is financed by Federal taxes on 
motor fuel, trucks, and rubber and which, 
by the time it is to revert to the Treasury 
in 1972, will have disbursed an estimated 
$46.6 billion. 

With this kind of money to tempt them, it 
is easy to understand why the cities went on 
a freeway building spree. Many of them to- 
tally neglected ordinary city streets. In fact, 
to this day there is no real alternative to 
either congested streets or concrete monsters. 
Nobody even knows quite how to design a 
street that can move automobiles at reason- 
able speeds and yet permit people to live and 
do business along it in safety and comfort, 

In some urban renewal areas and new com- 
munities, we now have pedestrian malls and 
plazas, and they are delightful. But they 
are no panacea. Some moderate movement 
of cars on city streets is not only function- 
@lly necessary but also esthetically desirable. 
The challenge is to separate the cars from 
the people and the fast-moving through traf- 
fic from the slow-moving local traffic. 


EXPENSIVE HASTE 


But the highway engineers considered it 
their challenge to take cars and trucks 
through the city at open country speeds: 50 
and 60 miles per hour. To do this safely re- 
quires limited access from side streets and 
enormously generous curves, wide ramps and 
cloverleaf or diamond interchanges that con- 
sume an acre of land or more, 

Why this expensive haste, particularly 
when, downtown, it only lands you on a 
traffic-jammed street where you'll lose much 
of the time you have gained in search of a 
parking space? The answer I got in talks 
with highway builders in some 10 American 
cities seems feeble. 

Most of them talk about Federal standards 
and the irresistible lure of that $9 out of every 
$10. Another explanation is the psychology 
of the thing. Once you invite a motorist 
onto a limited access road without traffic 
lights and other impediments, he is tempted 
to step on the accelerator, no matter what 
the posted speed limit is. The highway en- 
gineers feel a moral obligation not to kill 


But another life they could save may be 
the city’s. The sinuous country patterns, 
the median strips and verges and wide shoul- 
ders and all that spreadout spaghetti con- 
sume inordinate amounts of taxable land, 
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housing and other values and cut up com- 
munities. 

At first, nobody cared very deeply. Our 
first urban freeways inevitably ran through 
the politically mute slum neighborhoods. 
And at first glance it seemed that any other 
solution to the traffic problem would cost 
the cities a great deal of money they didn't 
have. 

As to urban mass transportation, the Fed- 
eral Government did not get around to sub- 
sidizing it until 1964. The subsidy, more- 
over, is not 90 percent but only up to two- 
thirds of the cost, and that only up to a 
total of $375 million. Chicago alone would 
need all of this year’s proposed appropriation 
to make its public transportation system 
really efficient—as efficient, say, as that of 
Stockholm. 

UNEXPECTED DEBITS 


It turned out, of course, that the failure 
of the Federal Government to insist on urban 
transportation as well as highways alone has 
cost the cities a great deal. On top of lost 
tax revenue, they must pay for maintenance 
and parking lots and for being good hosts to 
the freeway commuters who speed home at 
night without paying city taxes. 

With some hindsight, it is now evident 
that the cities should have been given more 
flexibility to do what they thought best 
with, say, 50 percent of the more than $20 
billion of interstate highway funds allotted 
to them. That much money could have 
bought them a truly balanced transportation 
system, considering that our total present 
national investment in public transit is less 
than $4 billion. Such money could, as one 
planner said, “reshape urban America.” 

The interstate highways are wonderful 
roads for ordinary interurban travel. But 
more often than not they are expected to 
handle a task for which they are least fitted: 
peak-hour commuter traffic. And thus it is 
almost axiomatic that every new commuter 
highway is jammed the day it is opened. 

The primary reason is that the commuter 
freeways are planned to accommodate the 
needs that exist at the time of the planning. 
But as soon as the location of the new free- 
way is announced, the builders, developers, 
and industry rush out there, and this in- 
creases the number of commuters. Most of 
the expensive computer studies are thus 
made worthless. 


THEY WEREN'T SPEAKING 


A desirable pattern can be established 
only if highway planning becomes an inte- 
gral part of overall city planning. Unfor- 
tunately, however, at the time the now com- 
pleted freeways were planned, the rich and 
haughty highway planners and the poor and 
timid city planners didn’t even talk to each 
other, 

It was not until 1962 that the two finally 
got together through their professional or- 
ganizaions in a conference on “Freeways in 
the Urban Setting” at Hershey, Pa. There 
they discovered that highways provide “un- 
precedented opportunities to help shape and 
structure the urban community.” 

They resolved that “the construction of 
efficient, effective, and attractive freeways de- 
mands a total design concept. This means 
integration of all aspects of design into a 
whole that is satisfying and effective and 
integrated with its surroundings.” 

This, the Hershey conference concluded, 
“is a job not merely for the highway and 
traffic engineer, but for the architect, the 
landscape architect, the city planner, and 
other specialists.” 

The news got to Congress. In the 1962 
Federal Highway Act, it ordained that, effec- 
tive this July 1, all city freeways must be 
“based on a continuing, comprehensive trans- 
portation planning process.” This was less 
than making freeways “consistent with com- 
prehensive plans” and part “of a soundly 
based, balanced transportation system,” as 
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President Kennedy had recommended. But 
it could give legal sanction to the Hershey 
love affair. 

STILL THE MASTER 


What had occured at Hershey, however, it 
turned out, was just a passing flirtation. 
In most, if not all, American cities, including 
Washington, the “continuing, comprehensive 
transportation planning process” is com- 
pletely dominated by the highway people and 
their continuing highway planning process, 
But Washington could change that. 

A new design approach to the city’s gen- 
erally agreed upon freeway system could 
save our parks and the dignity and beauty 
of our national shrines, save buildings and 
make more rather than less housing avail- 
able and cement rather than divide neigh- 
borhoods and communities. 

Specifically: The open trenches in the 
Foggy Bottom area should be covered over 
either with buildings or with landscaped 
platforms. The E Street Expressway should 
be taken across the freeway to give the Ken- 
nedy Center at least a dignified access. 
Surely we don’t want to celebrate our na- 
tional culture on a little traffic island. 

As to the six lanes of Southwest Freeway 
under the Lincoln Memorial and Tidal Basin, 
the sane thing to do is reconsider the whole 
thing. 

UNSIGHTLY GASHES 


If we can’t reconsider, the entire stretch 
must be tunneled. It is under National 
Park Service jurisdiction and, thanks to In- 
terior Secretary Udall, a most competent 
architect, Nathaniel Owings, is now review- 
ing the first dismal proposals. Even with 
tunneling, he won't be able to get all the 
bugs out of it. 

The tunnel entrance gashes will look ter- 
rible near the Lincoln Memorial, especially at 
night, since the tunnel must be brightly 
lighted. Near the Jefferson Memorial, the 
freeway must not only come up for air but 
rise some 30 feet onto 14th Street Bridge. 
At the very least, this will take a great deal 
of landscaping, and big trees don’t grow on 
top of tunnels, There are now many wonder- 
ful old trees in Potomac Park. 

Instead of doubling the Whitehurst Free- 
way, which, more than all the factories, 
blights the Georgetown waterfront, it should 
be torn down. A new and, if necessary, wider 
freeway should be sunk if not tunneled. I 
say tunneled, because an open trench is not 
a pretty thing. 

The Whitehurst Freeway and the whole 
north leg of the inner loop hinge on the 
Three Sisters Bridge. The idea is to bring 
Route 66 from Virginia across the river and 
into the city—somehow. That “somehow” 
is what the argument is all about. 

But, again, there is no use fighting the 
problem. To solve it, Architect Chloethiel 
W. Smith has come up with an ingenious 
idea. The objection, she reasons, is not so 
much to the bridge—at Three Sisters Island 
or up or downstream from it—but to the 
multiple ramps and intersections it would 
require on both sides of the river. These 
would of necessity cut into the palisades, 
take homes and trees and look ugly. 

The space-consuming concrete maze would 
be required to take cars in three different 
directions after they cross the river: up- 
stream, downstream, and straight ahead. 
But why not, says Mrs. Smith, build three 
bridges, one for each of the three destina- 
tions? They could be thin, lovely spans, an 
asset to the Potomac. She is thinking of 
the beautiful bridges the Swiss engineer 
Robert Maillart pioneered for wild gorges 
in his native mountains. 

A DESTRUCTIVE LEG 

Mrs. Smith has also been asked to take a 
look at the proposed north leg of the inner 
loop, which is still charted smack through 
a number of cherished landmarks such as 
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the Indonesian Embassy, the Phillips Collec- 
tion, Boy Scout Headquarters, and hundreds 
of homes along Florida Avenue. It is to join 
up with the center and east legs. The High- 
way Department promised President Ken- 
nedy some years ago to tunnel it “wherever 
feasible.” 

Here is an opportunity for truly sophisti- 
cated urban freeway design, and that kind 
of approach has two fundamental rules: 

1. As Lawrence Halprin, the San Francisco 
landscape architect who worked up a basic 
primer of urban freeway design for the 
California Highway Department, has said, a 
well behaved city freeway does not cut across 
the existing grid of streets, but follows it. 

2. You consolidate transportation arteries 
rather than forever create new ones, 

In this instance, then, we should com- 
pletely bypass the area west of Dupont Circle 
and tunnel the north leg under Wisconsin 
Avenue, under the Naval Observatory and 
westward under Calvert Street. Then, under 
Columbia Road, it would team up with the 
proposed rapid transit subway, either under 
or over the trains. 

“It makes absolutely no sense to dig up 
our streets twice, once for the subway and 
then somewhere else for the freeway, if we 
can consolidate the two,” says Mrs. Smith. 
The additional travel time is only a matter 
of 2 or 3 minutes. . 


NOT MERE CORRIDORS 


All of our proposed freeways, furthermore, 
should heed Halprin’s rules and “be inte- 
grated with the city and not simply be a 
corridor through it. They should pass 
through buildings, have shops built with 
them and other structures, such as restau- 
rants, parking garages, etc., integrated into 
their structure. 

“They should be built as part of a total 
community development, not unilater- 
ally. * * * Ultimately, it is the design of 
the environment of a freeway which counts 
for more than the actual structure itself.” 

This means far more than merely saying 
that we might some day build structures 
over the highway trenches. We now have 
the legal authority to use the air rights over 
the roads. The time to figure out what kind 
of buildings would enhance each community 
and the time to design them is now, not after 
the freeway has scared everyone away and 
depressed the real estate and human values 
of everything in its path, 

This is particularly true of parking 
structures. We should have a law requiring 
that every new freeway proposal include a 
firm plan for providing sufficient parking to 
take care of the additional cars it will bring 
into the city. 


PLANNERS WITH POWER 


This brings us to the overall need for 
effective, comprehensive planning and the 
mechanism with which to do it. Quite 
likely we need a planning agency that has 
the power to implement its planning. At 
the very least, we should immediately re- 
form and staff the already legally consti- 
tuted “continuing transportation planning 
committee” to do the job right. 

This means that we should staff it with 
city planners, architects, landscape archi- 
tects and other needed experts who are 
willing to work together in the spirit of the 
Hershey conference. The present highway 
planning practice of merely shoving com- 
pleted plans under the planners’ noses for 
quick approval defeats its purpose. So does 
the practice of hiring consultants merely 
to pretty up engineering decisions and then 
firing them if their ideas prove too expen- 
sive or challenging. 

At the very least, too, the President should 
appoint a committee to review and approve 
all freeway plans in the interest of the 
whole Federal City and what it stands for. 
Perhaps the Fine Arts Commission should be 
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given this job. It should not be a task of 
merely adjudicating quarrels but of in- 
spiring and insisting upon good creative 
design, 

THREE OBJECTIONS 

The highway professionals raise three fun- 
damental objections to such an approach. 

Tunneled freeways, they say, deprive the 
mortorist of the pleasure of viewing the 
scenery. But how much does the motorist 
see and should see as he speeds along at 
50 miles per hour? Shouldn't he keep his 
eyes on the road? If he wants to go sight- 
seeing, he should park his car. On the Mall, 
Secretary Udall has promised him little 
electric sightseeing trains to get him about. 

Tunneled freeways, the engineers say 
secondly, pose ventilation problems. Let 
them try harder. If man can walk in space, 
he should be able to design adequate 
ventilators. 

But the really serious objection to free- 
way designs that would preserve L'Efant’s 
vision of the Federal City is expense. And 
that, in the end, boils down to the point 
that you can't buy the great Capital of the 
Great Society in the bargain basement. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I hope the 
Recorp will be read with the same deep 
interest with which I have studied these 
matters. 

Iam not satisfied with the present pro- 
cedures which confront the city of 
Washington in the next few months 
with the destruction of 100 acres of 
Potomac Park. One hundred acres of 
precious parkland in the District of 
Columbia will be covered with concrete. 
That is what will happen under the pres- 
ent system. This is not such a great 
system, after all, if it results in this 
kind of thing. We must stop it. 

I am not one of those who say we 
must have either rapid transit on some 
kind of iron rails, or what-not, or a 
highway system that strangles the city. 
I believe we can have and must have a 
balanced system. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that we will get one once we stop 
looking at our present procedures and 
follow the philosophy which governs the 
system now. 

Mr. President, we cannot run an Inter- 
state Highway System through the cities 
of the United States under the present 
system without destroying the cities as 
cities. I do not think we should do 
this. I believe that the Public Works 
Committee as a general proposition, or 
perhaps a special committee—and the 
subject is of such great importance that 
it probably would justify the creation of 
such a committee, certainly so far as the 
Capital is concerned—should take a look 
at this subject. 

I am satisfied that there are enough 
brains in the Senate to put this thing 
right. I am not satisfied that it is right 
now. I have only mentioned one part 
of the Interstate Highway System as it 
affects the District of Columbia. 

I suggest to my colleagues that they 
go down to the Naval Medical Center, 
which has buildings dating back to the 
beginning of that service, and walk up 
the hill to the top of that prominence 
and look out at the devastation wrought 
by the highway system already in Foggy 
Bottom. If anyone can look at that 
scene without blanching, and can say, 
“It is a great system that has resulted in 
this destruction,” I say he and I disagree. 
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This is only the beginning. The high- 
way engineers plan to run the freeway 
underneath the Lincoln Memorial. They 
will not run it through the memorial. 
That is something wonderful, of course. 
They will come out on the other side 
and they will run through 100 acres of 
Potomac parkland. This is a desecra- 
tion that must not be allowed to take 
place. Yet that is what is planned. They 
were going to run it over the Tidal Basin. 
However, they have been persuaded that 
they should not do that. So they will 
tunnel again, and then they will come 
out on the other side, and build a spiral 
of exits and ramps, and what-not, to get 
to the 14th Street Bridge. I do not know 
what language Wolf Von Eckardt used 
in describing this, but anyone who looks 
at it will see that it looks like a little lump 
of sugar at the bottom of some kind of 
chrysalis. That part of Washington will 
be destroyed. 

This is only one phase of it. The plan 
is to run another leg of this highway 
system—the inner loop—up into Rock 
Creek Parkway, and then, to get up there 
they will run something that will be a 
whole city block wide across some of the 
most populated part of the city of 
Washington. 

The only reason why Glover Park has 
been saved from being overrun by the 
highway department builders is that the 
majority leader objected. This was a 
fortuitous circumstance. It was a won- 
derful thing. We are glad that he hada 
personal interest. I do not mean a self- 
ish interest, but an interest that is good 
for the community. However, we will 
not always have a MANSFIELD to say, “No, 
don’t run this thing.” 

The only reason this system has not 
been run down Spout Run, on the other 
side of the river, and destroyed that park 
land, is due to the fact that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has stood against 
it. There is a legal argument right now 
as to whether the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the nominal superior head of the 
Bureau of Roads—although the Bureau 
of Roads goes on forever and department 
heads change with the changes in ad- 
ministration—has the authority to take 
any Federal property he may wish to 
take regardless of anyone’s wishes for 
the Interstate Highway System. 

We are being asked to say that the 
present system is great. I am not will- 
ing to say it, Mr. President. I believe 
it is wrong as a matter of law. Another 
section of the Code states that any Fed- 
eral department head has the right to 
say no with regard to property under his 
jurisdiction, to the request of the Bureau 
of Roads, for inclusion of that property 
in the highway system. 

Be that as it may, at the present time 
the situation is very unclear and most 
unsatisfactory in its results. We ought 
to study it. I am not satisfied that the 
results to date justify any presumption 
that the present system is working well 
or that we can expect it to do other than 
to go from one point to another by the 
shortest distance and by that design 
which is most direct, whether it destroys 
monuments or homes or parks or any- 
thing else. 
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This is not said in any derogatory 
sense, but I do not believe that we should 
leave the planning for our cities in the 
hands of highway builders only. 

I do not believe that we should leave 
the present situation as it is with the un- 
certainties as to what might happen and 
at what stages the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States might become committed to a 
course which no one has ever really 
looked at. That is what the fact is here, 
Mr. President. That is why the lan- 
guage is in the bill. The language is in 
there for the purpose of expressing the 
concern of the Senators responsible— 
and I am one—about a situation in which 
we are being very unwise in letting the 
force of great sums of Federal money 
press upon not only the city of Wash- 
ington but also other cities, with the 
result that what could be an enormous 
blessing and a great boon to those cities 
in the way of transportation and for 
other purposes is being misused, causing 
problems that we shall live to regret, and 
the loss of strong values that we can 
never replace. This is most particularly 
a responsibility, among many other re- 
sponsibilities, of the Senate of the United 
States at this moment. We cannot turn 
our back on the problem and say that 
the way things have been going and the 
way the law stands now are great. 
They are not great. The situation is very 
unclear. It should not be unclear. 
There should be no doubt about the need 
for us to consider, and for responsible 
people all the time to consider, whether 
in building roads, we are destroying other 
values, and whether we cannot, as we 
should be doing here, work out com- 
prehensive plans for the District of Co- 
lumbia and for all our cities, involving 
all forms of transportation and other 
needs—housing, recreation, education, 
the preservation of monuments for their 
own sake, and for the value that they 
have in teaching our children the great 
things of our past. 

All of those things are involved and 
must be involved. That is why we 
should look at what has come into exist- 
ence almost by happenstance—the kind 
of juggernaut which is threatening the 
very grace and decency of our cities in 
the form of this interstate highway pro- 
gram. 

What I have said is not said lightly. 
The words in the report were not written 
lightly, nor were they written with any 
bad will at all. I am not interested in 
the highway boys, the roadbuilders, and 
the people who want mass transit. I 
want the best of both worlds. I want 
it not for myself. I want it for the peo- 
ple of the United States and the people 
of the District of Columbia. It is our 
special responsibility to see that we get 
the best of both worlds and that we do 
not allow ourselves to be left in the posi- 
tion of helpless onlookers when this thing 
rolls over us. I appreciate the gracious- 
ness of my chairman for the opportunity 
to say what I have said today. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions 
I can to explain further my viewpoint 
and to express myself further, formally 
or informally, to anyone. I think our 
responsibility as Senators of the United 
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States to preserve the Capital of the 
United States can hardly be overstated. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from New Jer- 
sey for speaking with strong conviction 
on this subject. He has rendered a very 
fine service not only to the Committee 
on Appropriations but also to the citizens 
of the District of Columbia and the coun- 
try as well. He has strong feelings on 
the subject. He has an honest and sin- 
cere viewpoint. He has expressed it well. 
I am glad that he has had the opportu- 
nity to do so. 

Does the Senator from Maryland wish 
that I yield to him? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey presented his 
position very eloquently and brilliantly 
in his remarks about the language which 
we are discussing, which is the portion 
of the report of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia which appears on page 12 under 
“Highway Program.” 

When we took this matter up in the 
subcommittee, we determined that for 
a number of years the legislative com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia had 
not been passing on any of the major 
highway projects for the District of 
Columbia. According to the history 
recited at that particular meeting, that 
procedure went back, I think, to 1956. 

In that period the appropriation sub- 
committee had been acting both as a 
legislative committee, in effect approv- 
ing projects, and at the same time an 
appropriations committee, allowing the 
expenditures for these projects. 

We felt that the language which we 
put in this amendment which states— 

The committee directs that all future 
budget estimates— 


All future budget estimates, Mr. Presi- 
dent— 
for the District of Columbia highway pro- 
gram be presented on the basis only of prior 
authorization by the respective District 
legislative committees. 


I think the language means exactly 
what it says. We are talking about 
future authorizations and we are talk- 
ing about authorizations for the District 
of Columbia highway program. 

I do not think that the language to 
which we are referring should be inter- 
preted in any way as an attack on the 
District of Columbia highway program, 
the interstate highway program, or 
highway planners or builders. It should 
not be interpreted as any sort of conflict 
between those people who favor mass 
transportation of one type or another 
over highway transportation or any- 
thing of that sort, because members of 
the committee—I for one—feel that 
General Duke and the Highway Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia have 
been doing an able job. 

We did feel that, in as important a 
matter as the highway program in the 
Capital City of the United States, no 
administrative body should be permitted 
to operate in a vacuum. 
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As able as the Appropriations Sub- 
committee is, they neither have the time 
nor are they charged with responsi- 
bility of administering the District of 
Columbia highway program. 

The responsibility laid on the Con- 
gress belongs to the legislative com- 
mittees, and the legislative committees 
have the responsibility to determine what 
the legislative policy should be vis-a-vis 
the highway program for the District of 
Columbia. 

I agree with my colleague from New 
Jersey that a mass transportation sys- 
tem alone is no answer to the need for a 
balanced transportation problem. We 
must have highways in the District of 
Columbia. But there should be a legis- 
lative committee determining whether or 
not these highways are being built 
properly, according to a rational trans- 
portation plan. 

I spent some few hours a few weeks ago 
with a number of District of Columbia 
highway officials, going over the high- 
way plans for the District of Columbia. 

Iam not concerned with the roads that 
are planned because I think basically 
the plans are good. ButI am concerned 
with the manner in which the roads are 
to be constructed. 

I am concerned—and I think every 
member of the legislative committee on 
the District of Columbia, if he could ob- 
serve the plans for the program as I did, 
would be concerned—with whether or 
not we shall have a throughway running 
right through the center of the District 
of Columbia at street level. 

We may need additional roadways, 
but the legislative committee should 
participate in the determination of how 
the roadways are to be built. 

We have an interesting situation with 
respect to the proposed Three Sisters 
Bridge. The so-called present plan calls 
for one bridge over the Potomac, with 
three ramps, which would scar and dis- 
figure the District of Columbia area and 
be an eyesore for everyone coming in 
the District of Columbia for the next 
century. 

I think it is the responsibility of the 
legislative committee on the District of 
Columbia to see if at all possible, that 
the highway program of the District of 
Columbia adds to the beauty of the city 
and does not detract from it. 

We must have a roads program for the 
District of Columbia. This proposition is 
not at issue. But in the District of Co- 
lumbia the legislative committee for the 
U.S. Senate has the same responsibility 
as the city council of any major city. 

The District Committee should deter- 
mine whether and how the proposed new 
roads are going to be built, so as not to 
disfigure our Capital City. 

Of course, we shall have highways. 
We shall have, hopefully, a well-planned 
network of roadways. Both a rapid 
transit system and a roadway system are 
necessary, to provide a choice of trans- 
portation methods for the residents of 
the National Capital region. 

But the question is whether the Dis- 
trict of Columbia legislative committee is 
going to assume the responsibility to de- 
termine whether or not those roads are 
properly built, whether or not they are 
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searring or disfiguring the city, and 
whether or not they are going to conform 
with the beauty of this city, which is the 
Capital of this great Nation and thus the 
capital of the free world. 

Actually, this colloquy, this language, 
comes none too soon, because we are at 
present engaged in decisions as to how 
the proposed highways shall be built. 
This language does not in any way halt 
or stop, nor is it intended to halt or stop 
the highway program. What is in- 
tended is that the legislative committees 
on the District of Columbia have the re- 
sponsibility to oversee the highway pro- 
gram, to make certain that that program 
is implemented so that it may be in the 
best interests of the District of Columbia 
from two standpoints: From the stand- 
point of constructing a balanced trans- 
portation system and from the stand- 
point of the overall good of our great 
city. 

The language says what it means. It 
should not be interpreted by anyone, in- 
cluding the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, in any way as a criticism 
of the Highway Department. The lan- 
guage is intended to say that the legis- 
lative committees on the District of 
Columbia should be charged with the 
responsibility to oversee future planning 
and expenditures for the highway system 
of the District of Columbia. It is the 
responsibility of this body, which at pres- 
ent must act as a city council for the 
District of Columbia, to oversee and to 
authorize a well-planned city transpor- 
tation program until such time as the 
District has the local self-government 
which it deserves. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. There is some merit 
to the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. But if we are 
to take over the highway program to the 
extent it is indicated that it might be 
taken over, action had better be taken 
before it is too late. This question would 
lead to nothing but further delay in 
solving the problems of the District. 

There is no point in having the Com- 
mittee on Public Works do much work 
on the highway program when someone 
behind us will have a veto power over it. 
I should think it would make sense to 
let the highway program for the District 
wait until the time is ripe for it and it 
is cleared; then we can begin the work 
on it. Why spend a large sum of money 
on something that someone else down 
the line might veto? If we are inter- 
ested in the problems of the District, we 
had better consider this problem, too. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is my understand- 
ing that Congress has enacted a nation- 
wide program for the construction of 
highways and has provided for the ap- 
propriation of funds for that system. 
But I never thought that the Committee 
on Public Works would presume to tell 
any city, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the city council of any city 
how it should spend these highway funds, 
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other than as indicated by broad, gen- 
eral guidelines applicable to all munici- 
palities. I thought that the relevent leg- 
islation provided that the funds be avail- 
able, and that each city council or each 
State agency should use them as it felt 
best, within certain prescribed guide- 
lines, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The State makes 
its decision prior to having the Commit- 
tee on Public Works pass on it. That is 
what will happen with respect to the 
District of Columbia, if it is proposed to 
move in that way. I see nothing wrong 
with that. That is what the rest of the 
country does. However, if it is intended 
to tie up the program, then it will be tied 
up in the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I should like to ask a few 
questions of the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia Appropriations with respect to 
this problem. As I said when we brought 
this subject to the Senate floor, my only 
purpose was to attempt to seek some 
clarification, so that those in charge of 
the highway program of the District of 
Columbia might have proper guidance. 

My personal view coincides with that 
stated by the House conferees, previously 
referred to by the chairman of the sub- 
committee. Representative NaTCHER 
said, at page 15504 of the Recorp of July 

This statement is not to be construed to 
mean that the committee is opposed to prop- 
er authorization for the various projects, 
but we are of the opinion there is already 
sufficient general authority for the highway 
program and we feel that future budget esti- 
mates should be submitted in accordance 
with current procedures. 


That is my understanding of existing 
law. That is what we have been operat- 
ing under since 1956. 

The program receives the approval not 
only of the National Capital Planning 
Commission but also of the District of 
Columbia Commissioners and, as I recall, 
of the Fine Arts Commission and in re- 
cent years the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. Clearance is received 
in that respect. The law requires the 
District Commissioners to hold public 
hearings on the various projects. 

My desire today is, if I can do so, to 
clarify where we go from here. The 
language that was placed in the report 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions leads, understandably, to some 
questions. I think the language should 
be clarified. So my first inquiry along 
that line is this: Is the District of Colum- 
bia Highway Department required to re- 
turn to the legislative committees on the 
District of Columbia next year for an 
additional authorization to proceed with 
the construction of highway projects at 
present under construction? Let me cite 
an example. I said the other day that 
the total sum of $22,524,150 has been 
obligated by the District of Columbia 
government to construct the center leg of 
the inner loop. More appropriations will 
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have to be sought in order to complete 
this particular project. 

May I ask whether in the judgment of 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
District of Columbia Appropriations, as 
the result of the action of the conferees, 
would the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners be well advised to proceed with a 
special budget estimate on this project 
next year and move toward the planned 
completion of the project without further 
congressional authorization from the 
legislative committees on the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I merely 
wish to cite again the language that ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
language that the Senator from Nevada 
has just read, to the effect that the House 
conferees are of the opinion that there is 
already sufficient general authority for 
the highway program and that they be- 
lieve that future budget estimates should 
be submitted in accordance with current 
procedures. That is the position I take. 
I do not believe that the Highway De- 
partment and the Commissioners would 
be required under existing Federal law 
to return to the legislative committees 
on the District of Columbia to get such 
additional authorization. 

The position taken by the House con- 
ferees, to wit, that they are not in agree- 
ment with the language expressed in the 
Senate committee report, negates that 
Senate report language. The net result 
of that disagreement, in my judgment, 
is that the requirements that were pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations in its report are, in effect, 
nullified, since action by both Houses 
is necessary to impose the legislative 
mandate on the District. 

If the House conferees had taken no 
position, it would seem to me that the 
language in the committee report, albeit 
ambiguous, as I think it is, would be 
quite compelling and persuasive on the 
Highway Department and the Commis- 
sioners. But in view of the fact that the 
conferees on the part of the House dis- 
agreed to it, that action completely nulli- 
fies, or at least counterbalances, the ef- 
fect of the language in the Senate com- 
mittee report. That is my judgment as 
to the impact of the House conferees’ 
declaration. 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam inclined to concur in 
the opinion of the Senator. All I seek as 
a result of the colloquy and I suppose or 
apprehend that there might be some 
difference of opinion among the Senate 
conferees on this point—is guidance, so 
that we can tell the Engineer Commis- 
sioner charged with this responsibility 
where he goes next as a result of this 
problem. 

If the Senator from West Virginia 
would not object, I should like to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey to re- 
spond tc a question as to how he con- 
strues this particular section, so far as 
it deals with the inner loop of the center 
leg, on which some $22 million has been 
spent to date. 

Is it his position that before any budg- 
et procedures are followed next year be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, 
as has been done in the past, or before 
this Highway Department goes a step 
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forward on the center leg, the Depart- 
ment must return to the legislative com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia and 
receive authorization for the center leg 
of the inner loop, which is the example 
I have used? 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator mean 
the inner loop of the central system? 

Mr. BIBLE. If I had a map here, I 
could indicate it on the map or draw it. 
It would be through the center of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CASE. There is a map contained 
in the transcript of the hearings. Per- 
haps the Senator’s assistant could get 
the map out and indicate that part. 

Mr. BIBLE. It might benefit us to 
look at the map. It would be the leg 
that would come through the Esso 
building at the foot of Capitol Hill. 

Mr. CASE. That would be the one 
that would come under the Mall? 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE. In the first place, as the 
chairman of our subcommittee has 
stated, the House conferees repudiated 
the statement contained in the Senate 
report. I am not prepared at this time 
to accept the suggestion that that would 
render the Senate language completely 
without effect. 

I believe that there would be some 
question as to whether the Committee 
on Appropriations, or the Senate as a 
whole, would accept that position, I 
myself do not accept it. 

On the specific question that the Sen- 
ator has raised, I believe that the Senator 
from Maryland has made it very clear 
as to what we think ought to be done 
here, and that is that the legislative com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House 
should keep a continuous surveillance 
and oversight of the building of roads in 
the District of Columbia as if they were, 
in effect, the governing body of any 
municipality, absent which action we 
have an absence of power and control 
in this situation which I believe is in- 
tolerable. 

Who am I to say what the Senate 
should be doing, but the question is 
asked whether the Highway Department 
can go along without hindrance. The 
question is whether we should be getting 
down to work and deciding whether we 
want what is already started and which 
would continue automatically unless 
somebody were to stop it. It is claimed 
that it ought to be permitted to con- 
tinue. 

55 feel very strongly that it should not 


I would like to place a little illustra- 
tion of my own in the Recorp. In this 
particular bill, a large amount of money 
is provided for the Three Sisters Bridge. 
They do not even know where the Three 
Sisters Bridge will be built. They say 
that the Congress or any of its commit- 
tees has approved that project, and has 
appropriated the money by the use of 
three words—“Three Sisters Bridge.“ 
That is all. We know that it will cross 
the Potomac River somewhere. 

I suggest that that kind of action is 
irresponsible and extreme. 

Mr. BIBLE. I would suggest to my 
friend, the Senator from New Jersey, 
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that up to date we have relied upon the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, as the governing body of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to oversee this particu- 
lar function concerning the location of 
the highways. They do this on each of 
the projects that are set forth on page 
16 of the report of the Appropriations 
Committee. I take it, however, that the 
answer of the Senator from New Jersey 
to my specific question is that, as he 
views it, there should be some specific 
legislative authorization before the 
thing is done, not in the current fiscal 
year, but in the next fiscal year insofar 
as the center leg of the inner loop is 
concerned? 

Mr. CASE. I will not be tied down 
to this as it concerns the whole thing. 
I wish to go through each one. Before 
the center leg is built, the committee 
ought to have a look at the project and 
approve the depth, the width, and the 
construction of it. It should be ascer- 
tained as to what it would do to the 
Mall in front of the Capitol, what it 
would do to the exits to the streets on 
each end of the tunnel that is proposed 
to be built. This is the committee re- 
sponsibility or it is the responsibility 
of no one. That is what I mean. 

We should go the full way. Beyond 
that, I mean that the whole impact of 
the interstate highway program on all 
our own cities, as so well described in 
the article of Von Eckardt, should be 
looked into by Congress. 

It would be my hope that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works would take this as 
a mandate pro bono publico. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is ob- 
vious that the Senator from New Jersey 
does not agree that sufficient authority 
is contained in the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 at the present time to permit 
the building of the center leg. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, would that 
same position hold true as to the north 
leg of the inner loop? These are all listed 
in the report. It is the north leg, the 
west section of the inner loop. That is 
the leg shown on the map at this point. 

Mr. President, I believe the leg to 
which I refer lies roughly in the area of 
the U.S. Soldiers’ Home, the north 
leg. 

Mr. CASE. It would run into the north 
end of the city. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 
Is it the position of the Senator that that 
question should come back before the 
legislative committee? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
hope that we would think it desirable to 
look at this thing and at all other parts 
of the system not actually on the ground 
and in place. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mean that legislation should be 
enacted? 

Mr. CASE. Ido. We should consider 
the desirability of what I think is the 
first danger, and that is the roadway to 
Potomac Park. We should consider how 
that should be built, how it should be 
constructed, and how it should be con- 
nected with thel4th Street Bridge. We 
should consider the roadway in terms of 
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what it would do to the existing park- 
way and in terms of what should be ex- 
acted from the highway system in recom- 
pense for the approximate 100 acres that 
would be taken. 

As I understand it, they expect to take 
that 100 acres without giving any park- 
land back to the people of the District 
of Columbia or the people of the United 
States. 

I believe that all of these matters 
should be reconsidered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the position of the Senator from 
New Jersey. What I am trying to do is 
to clarify the matter. 

Mr. CASE. I believe that this can all 
be done and worked out in such a way 
as to meet the traffic needs of the Dis- 
trict and the requirements of the inter- 
state program. 

I believe that probably the require- 
ments should be changed and expanded 
with regard to its impact upon the cities 
of our country, so that it would not de- 
stroy, for example, the city of Washing- 
ton, and so that it would be compatible 
with the transportation systems, includ- 
ing both highway and rapid transit. 

Mr. BIBLE. Insofar as future budg- 
eting is concerned, that would be for the 
fiscal year 1966. Is it the position of the 
Senator that the legislative committee 
should work in an overseeing capacity 
and take a look at all of the items in the 
Interstate System? 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate so much the 
careful and conscientious way in which 
the Senator is endeavoring to get at this 
matter. I should say that, first of all, 
our language is prospective and concerns 
future applications to the Committee on 
Appropriations for funds. 

I should say that since these appro- 
priations are sought in segments, a piece 
here and a piece there, and since the road 
is constructed in segments, that when 
any construction is undertaken by the 
Highway Department—and this is the 
way that I would look at it if I were in 
that Department—that would require 
any future funding for other segments, 
without which the present construction 
is not of value and future construction 
would be required, then I believe that 
everything already appropriated for 
should be examined 

Mr. BIBLE. That would apply to the 
center leg as well? 

Mr. CASE. Indeed, it would. By it- 
self, the segment would mean nothing. 

Mr. BIBLE. As it continues to be built, 
it is the position of the Senator that the 
legislative committee ought to look after 
the project in an overseeing or author- 
izing capacity? 

Mr. CASE. In my judgment, it should 
act in both capacities. I may be unduly 
partial to our colleagues in thinking all 
authority should be left to them, but I 
do not want what I have said in any way 
to be construed as being opposed to the 
basic issue here involved, and that is that 
the District of Columbia should have 
home rule. When that happens, we 
would leave to the people of the District 
of Columbia the job of acting as State 
representatives with relation to the 
Highway Department. But until that 
happens, we should act on it. 
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Mr.BIBLE. Ishare the Senator’s hope 
in that connection. I hope it will be 
done in the next session. If that were 
80, this colloquy would not be necessary, 
because such action would be up to the 
City Council of the City of Washington. 

Mr. CASE. Come that blessed day— 
I suppose the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is applauding silently— 
the language in our report would apply 
to the Commissioners or to the govern- 
ing body of the District of Columbia. 
But we cannot be relieved until that is 
done. 

Mr. BIBLE. I take the position that 
I am relieved because of the same prin- 
ciple stated by the House of Representa- 
tives, and this comes through the Com- 
missioners. I further believe unequiv- 
ocally that the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 provides ample legislative au- 
thority for the District government to 
construct its interstate highway system, 
as it has been doing since 1956, without 
additional or specific project legislative 
authority from the District legislative 
committees, But I realize that on that 
point there is an honest difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. CASE. There is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. I would like to rivet 
it. The best proof that the Senator, per- 
haps for the first time, is mistaken—— 

Mr. BIBLE. If it is the first time, I 
would be much surprised. 

Mr. CASE. I mean this in all charity, 
but in this case it is true. The best proof 
of that is what is going to happen to the 
District of Columbia, to Potomac Park, 
100 acres of which will be wiped away 
and put under concrete, unless action 
of this sort is taken, 

Mr. BIBLE. Ihave nothing further to 
ask at this time. On second thought, 
perhaps I have. 

Do the Senator’s objections go as well 
to the electrical improvements listed on 
page 16? I assume they do not. 

Mr. CASE. We are reasonable men, 
We have positions of responsibility. We 
are not stupid. We are not talking 
about potholes or ordinary streets in the 
District of Columbia. We are talking 
about the Interstate Highway System. 
I would say the same if A-B-C roads were 
involved. When I look at E Street and 
its approaches and its ramps and the 
roads connecting it with the rest of the 
system, and see what it has done to the 
District of Columbia, it is not only the 
90-10 roads, but the 50-50 roads I am 
talking about. I am talking about the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. BIBLE. I wonder if it would not 
be helpful to secure a legal opinion from 
the highest legal officer in the United 
States; namely, the Attorney General 
of the United States, as to whether the 
District government, in pursuing its 
highway program under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, has complied with 
the law; that is, whether the program has 
been legally authorized by the Congress 
or whether additional legislative author- 
ity is required. After all, there is an 
honest difference of opinion on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. I think it would be very 
desirable to have a legal opinion. It 
should be a complete one. There is a 
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difference of opinion. The officials in the 
Highway Department take the position 
that they have complete authority to 
take any Federal land they desire to 
take, without any appeal to anybody. 
That is their position. I recall the 
statute as requiring that Federal land 
can be withheld by the department in 
whose jurisdiction that land falls. But 
we should have an opinion. I believe, 
therefore, that the parks, which are un- 
der the control of the National Park 
System, are under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior and are un- 
der the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior and that Secretary Udall has 
the right to say, “No roads at all,” or 
say, There may be roads upon this con- 
dition or that condition,” and that he 
does not have to say, “Please.” Being 
a gentleman, he does say, “Please”. 
Control over the parks is his responsi- 
bility and his power, and he can say that 
there will be no destruction of the parks 
if it is his wish that that be so. 

I think it would be helpful to have 
an opinion from the Attorney General 
on this question. 

Mr. BIBLE. This is an area in which 
there is an honest difference of opinion. 
Perhaps if we could have an opinion from 
the highest legal officer of the United 
States as to whether the District high- 
way program has been authorized by 
the Congress, whether the statement as 
contained in the House conference re- 
port is correct or whether the position 
taken by the Senators from Maryland 
and New Jersey is correct, we would get 
legal guidance in this matter. 

Mr. CASE. If the Attorney General 
tells us the law as it now stands provides 
that the Secretary of Commerce—and 
that means the Public Roads Depart- 
ment in this instance—has a right to 
take any Federal lands he desires for 
the Interstate System, then I think, quite 
clearly, the law ought to be changed. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think I understand 
the viewpoint of the Senator. I do not 
know what we have contributed, par- 
ticularly, as to guidance for the future 
except to indicate that there are some 
honest differences of opinion among 
those of us who are present on the floor 
at this time. 

Mr. CASE. In the words of the man 
who usually occupies the chair of the 
minority leader, which I now occupy— 
and I know how inadequate my words 
are—we have ventilated the matter to a 
degree. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my able colleague from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to my affable colleague such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
especially wish the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] to understand that I 
share with him his concern for the con- 
tinuing—yea, the greater—beauty of the 
District of Columbia. I covet with him 
the hope that we may preserve within 
the District those historic shrines and 
park areas which have given us such a 
rich and rewarding heritage and oppor- 
tunities for vistas of beauty and recre- 
ational use. But we must also be real- 
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istic as we proceed with the construction 
of our highway programs, including the 
Interstate System. I emphasize that we 
must be very careful not to retard the 
orderly building of roads in the National 
Capital City and its environs for we must 
build these roads to accommodate the 
increased movement of traffic, both peo- 
ple and products and for better safety 
standards as well. This applies with 
equal validity to the District of Colum- 
bia, the Capital City of our Nation, as it 
does to the other cities and States of the 
Republic. 

It is my belief that the discussion 
this afternoon has been wholesome. I 
believe that there is a basic realization 
and a very genuine concern among Sen- 
ators as to responsibility in areas of 
jurisdiction in road construction. I re- 
gret that the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case] does not agree, at least in 
part, with those of us who believe the 
Senate report language to be too re- 
strictive. 

I wish to restate, as I have said on 
prior occasions, that I am convinced the 
Engineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, General Duke, is a co- 
operative and capable officer of the Dis- 
trict. He is attempting to exercise his 
responsibility and also to seek and eval- 
uate adequate counsel and recommenda- 
tion from the other agencies involved in 
advisory planning for the District high- 
way system. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
my colleague. 

Mr. President, I read the following ex- 
tract from a letter written to me under 
date of June 15, 1965, from Gen. C. M. 
Duke, U.S. Army Engineer Commis- 
sioner: 

Last year, Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia for the House of Representatives, 
Suggested the advisibility of submitting in- 
dividual bills and separate recommendations 
justifying items covering activities in the 
District government which, at present, are 
authorized only by appropriation acts. Ac- 
cordingly, the District Corporation Counsel 
staff reviewed current legislative authority 
pertaining to District programs and the re- 
sults of their findings are incorporated in a 
letter dated January 8, 1965, to Mr. McMm- 
ŁAN from Mr. Walter N. Tobriner, President, 
Board of Commissioners. This letter sum- 
marizes the legislative process that is now 
being followed in obtaining budget authori- 
zation. Iam enclosing a copy as background 
information. 

There is no question but that the highway 
program of the District of Columbia is ful- 
ly authorized by existing law. This is in 
contrast with other programs of the District 
for which authorizing legislation has only 
recently been drafted and submitted to the 
Congress. Among these items involved in 
recent legislative proposals are programs 
such as the Human Relations Council and 
the Commissioners Youth Council. 

As additional background information on 
the general question of legislative authority, 
attention is invited to a recent letter from 
the Comptroller General, a copy of which is 
enclosed. The Comptroller General said, 
“We agree with the Commissioners that in- 
clusion of the District of Columbia within 
the term ‘State,’ as used in Federal-aid high- 
way legislation imports a clear congressional 
intention to authorize District participation 
in the program” and “if moneys are appro- 
priated for the District share of a Federal- 
aid highway project, there would not be any 
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question as to the authority for executing 
the project.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
Recorp in its entirety, together with the 
memorandum from the Comptroller 
General to which General Duke has 
alluded. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and, of course, I 
shall not object—there is a paragraph or 
a sentence or two toward the end of the 
Comptroller Generals memorandum 
which is of some interest and I believe it 
might be pointed out. Of course, the 
Senator intends to put the whole memo- 
randum in, not just the excerpts, I take 
it. Let me point out, for the benefit of 
those who may read more leisurely, that 
the whole of the memorandum of the 
Comptroller General is, I believe, not 
quite so full authority for the conclusion 
of the Engineer Commissioner as he feels 
that it is. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 15, 1965. 

Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on District 
of Columbia Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Based on information 
contained in a newspaper article today, it 
appears that the Senate District Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee is recommending that 
all future budget estimates for the District 
of Columbia highways program be presented 
only on the basis of prior authorization by 
the respective District legislative committee. 

Since this recommendation relates to 
similar questions raised concerning various 
items in the District’s annual budget sub- 
missions several times during past years, I 
would like to comment briefly on some of 
the complexities that are involved. 

Last year, Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia for the House of Representatives, 
suggested the advisability of submitting in- 
dividual bills and separate recommendations 
justifying items covering activities in the 
District government, which at present are 
authorized only by appropriation acts. Ac- 
cordingly, the District Corporation Counsel 
staff reviewed current legislative authority 
pertaining to District programs and the re- 
sult of their findings are incorporated in a 
letter dated January 5, 1965, to Mr. MeMrr.- 
LAN from Mr. Walter N. Tobriner, President, 
Board of Commissioners. This letter sum- 
marizes the legislative process that is now 
being followed in obtaining budget authori- 
zation. Iam enclosing a copy as background 
information. 

There is no question but that the highway 
program of the District of Columbia is fully 
authorized by existing law. This is in con- 
trast with other programs of the District 
for which authorizing legislation has only 
recently been drafted and submitted to the 
Congress. Among these items involved in 
recent legislative proposals are programs such 
as the Human Relations Council and the 
Commissioners Youth Council. 

However, if Congress desires initial con- 
sideration of highway projects by the respec- 
tive legislative committees prior to submis- 
sion of future budget estimates, the District 
Commissioners will, of course, extend their 
fullest cooperation. If Congress so desires, 
then a determination must be made whether 
the policy is to apply to the entire highway 
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budget, which in addition to the freeway 
items also includes a large variety of operat- 
ing budget items as well as capital outlay 
projects, such as: minor widening, paving 
and repavement, curb and gutter, cover, 
heater, sidewalk, and alleys, grading and im- 
proving of unpaved streets, traffic control 
facilities, drainage, and minor structures, 
electrical improvements, highway planning, 
and research, landscaping and a variety of 
activities that are of the housekeeping na- 
ture essential to the operation of all large 
cities. 

The basic problem in connection with 
budgeting for many of the “housekeeping” 
activities described above is that it is virtual- 
ly impossible to obtain more than a year’s 
lead time that will be necessary to obtain 
the desired prior consideration by the re- 
spective committees. For instance, it re- 
cently became necessary, as a result of severe 
winter damage to street pavements, to revise 
the highway program to the extent of 
$1,100,000 to provide funds for emergency 
repairs. 

As additional background information on 
the general question of legislative authority, 
attention is invited to a recent letter from 
the Comptroller General, a copy of which is 
enclosed. The Comptroller General said, 
“We agree with the Commissioners that in- 
clusion of the District of Columbia within 
the term ‘State’ as used in Federal-aid high- 
way legislation imports a clear congressional 
intention to authorize District participation 
in the program” and “if monies are appro- 
priated for the District share of a Federal-aid 
highway project, there would not be any 
question as to the authority for executing 
the project.” 

In this connection, I would like to note 
that because of the District’s obligation to 
complete the Interstate System by the Octo- 
ber 1, 1972 deadline, established by the Con- 
gress, all of the elements of the Interstate 
System for the District of Columbia have 
been approved by the Congress and at least 
partially funded by appropriations through 
fiscal year 1965. 

In conclusion, although we are of the opin- 
ion that current procedures are appropriate, 
we wish to reemphasize that the District 
Commissioners are not averse to a change 
in procedure that is in the public interest, 
but because of the complex and far-reaching 
implications of changes in the budgetary 
process, we respectfully urge that no change 
in procedures be effected. 

With best personnel regards. 

Sincerely, 
O. M. DUKE, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, 
Engineer Commissioner. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1965. 
B-156541. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
of Columbia, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: By letter of April 13, 
1965, you requested our opinion as to the 
correctness of certain conclusions reached by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia concerning the District’s au- 
thority to participate in the Federal-aid 
highway program. 

The Commissioners’ opinion, as set forth 
in the Board President’s letter of January 5, 
1965, copies of which you enclosed with your 
letter, is that by virtue of the provisions of 
23 U.S.C, 101 defining the District of Colum- 
bia as a “State’’ within the compass of the 
Federal-aid highway laws, authority exists 
for the District to enter into agreements with 
the Bureau of Public Roads and to under- 
take the construction of Federal-aid highway 
projects to be paid for partly from District 
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appropriated funds and partly from funds 
apportioned to the District under the Fed- 
eral-aid highway laws. And as further sup- 
port for its position, the Commissioners point 
out that in section 105 of title 23, United 
States Code, Congress has delegated to the 
Secretary of Commerce the function of ap- 
proving State programs—including those of 
the District for proposed projects on Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems. Approval by the 
Secretary of the District’s program for proj- 
ects on the Federal-aid systems is therefore 
suggested as being tantamount to approval 
by the Congress of the District’s program 
thereby constituting authority for the appro- 
priation of funds to defray the District’s 
share of the costs involved. 

We agree with the Commissioners that in- 
clusion of the District of Columbia within 
the term “State” as used in Federal-aid high- 
way legislation imparts a clear congressional 
intention to authorize District participation 
in the program. However, we do not agree 
that such manifestation of general intent is 
necessarily sufficient in a technical sense to 
support appropriations for the District’s 
share of the expenses involved in its partic- 
ipation. Nor do we believe that approval of 
a District highway plan by the Secretary of 
Commerce can properly be construed as an 
approval on behalf of the Congress for 
District highway purposes. 

The District of Columbia is a municipal 
corporation whose authorities derive from 
the Congress of the United States. In acting 
in District matters, the Congress does not 
necessarily act in a Federal capacity. It is 
not anomalous to require specific authority 
on the one hand for an agency of the Federal 
Government to engage in program activities 
with the District and on the other hand to 
require equally specific authority for the 
District government to enter into its half 
of the program activities. The authority 
granted to the Secretary of Commerce merely 
constitutes authority for him to include the 
District in the overall scheme of the Federal- 
aid highway legislation. The Secretary's 
role is completely detached from the author- 
ities of the District in submitting highway 
plans for the Secretary’s approval. The spe- 
cial needs of the District are not within the 
purview of the Secretary’s authority, and his 
approval of a District highway plan serves 
only to establish that it meets the require- 
ments of the legislation under which such 
approval is given. The Congress, by includ- 
ing the District within the framework of the 
Federal-aid highway laws, may not be said 
to have abdicated its role in the conduct of 
the local aspects of the District’s highway 
problems. 

Authority of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia concerning highways, 
streets, and bridges is contained in title 7 of 
the District of Columbia Code. A perusal of 
title 7 shows that the Congress exercises rel- 
atively strict control over the authorizing of 
highway construction activities in the Dis- 
trict. See for example 7-133, 134. It does 
not seem reasonable to construe the author- 
ity granted to the Secretary of Commerce to 
participate with the District as an abandon- 
ment to the Secretary and the Commission- 
ers by the Congress of its control and con- 
cern over District highway matters. 

Of course, as a practical matter, the Con- 
gress retains its control over the District’s 
highway program through the appropriation 
process. And if moneys are appropriated for 
the District’s share of a Federal-aid highway 
project there would not be any question as 
to the authority for executing the project. 
But as we understand your Inquiry, it is di- 
rected toward the rather technical question 
of whether sufficient authority exists to sup- 
port an appropriation request in the first in- 
stance. While for the reasons stated above, 
we believe it would be more appropriate for 
the Congress to enact legislation specifically 
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authorizing appropriations to the District for 
such purpose we express no opinion as to 
whether a proposed appropriation therefor in 
the absence of specific authorizing legislation 
would be proper under the rules of the House 
of Representatives which is a matter not 
within our jurisdiction. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the letter 
written to the Honorable Jonn L. Mc- 
MrLLax by Mr. Tobriner, President of 
the Board of Commissioners, to which 
General Duke alluded in his correspond- 
ence. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 5, 1965. 

Hon. JoRN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MCMILLAN: You asked the 
Commissioners to submit individual bills 
and separate recommendations justifying 
items covering activities in the District gov- 
ernment which at present are authorized 
only by appropriation acts, Subsequently, 
members of the staff of the committee and 
representatives of the Commissioners agreed 
that when the Commissioners determine 
that an item can be eliminated, a letter 
will be sent to the committee stating that 
separate authorizing legislation is not needed 
with respect to such item. This letter, relat- 
ing to two items, is submitted in accord- 
ance with the agreement. 

These two items are those which author- 
ize the Commissioners to enter into con- 
tracts for Federal-aid projects, and to con- 
struct various kinds of highway projects. 
In draft legislation submitted to the 87tn 
and 88th Congresses by the Commissioners, 
and introduced as S. 3638 and S. 1002, re- 
spectively, these items appeared in both bills 
as follows: 

“Sec. 26. In connection with projects to be 
undertaken as Federal-aid projects under 
the provisions of the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of December 20, 1944, as amended, the 
Commissioners are authorized to enter into 
contract or contracts for those projects in 
such amounts as shall be approved by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce. 

“Sec. 27. The Commissioners are hereby 
authorized to construct grade-crossing elimi- 
nation and other wholly District construc- 
tion projects or those authorized under sec- 
tion 8 of the Act of June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1521), and section 1(b) of the Federal Aid 
Gighway Act of 1938, as amended, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said Acts, and 
capital outlay appropriations of the District 
may be used for payment to contractors and 
other expenses in connection with the ex- 
penses of surveys, design, construction, and 
inspection pending reimbursement to the 
District by the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce, or other parties par- 
ticipating in such projects, reimbursement 
to be credited to the appropriation from 
which payment was made.” 

The history of the first of the foregoing 
provisions (sec. 26) indicates that it was in- 
serted in the 1947 Appropriation Act and 
subsequent appropriation acts to eliminate 
any doubt as to whether the District of 
Columbia was authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for the construction of Federal-aid 
highway projects until after appropriations 
for such purpose had become available to 
the District. It appears that at the time the 
item was first inserted in an appropriation 
act, there was some belief that unless the 
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District possessed authority to enter into 
contracts for the construction of highway 
projects, and to construct highway projects 
requiring the expenditure of funds in excess 
of the appropriated funds available to the 
District at the time such construction was 
undertaken, the District would be unable to 
utilize for highway construction the Federal- 
aid funds available to it. It further appears, 
however, that the insertion of this item was 
intended as a precaution to overcome possi- 
ble doubt concerning the authority of the 
District of Columbia to enter into such con- 
tracts and engage in such construction, in- 
stead of being designed to overcome the effect 
of a statutory provision limiting the author- 
ity of the District in this respect. 

The second of the above items (sec. 27) 
seems, according to its history, to have been 
inserted in the 1951 and subsequent appro- 
priation acts for the purpose of supplement- 
ing section 26, and perhaps clarifying it. In 
explanation of the item, a representative of 
the District of Columbia made the following 
statement (appearing on p. 480 of the 1951 
District of Columbia appropriation hearings, 
Senate): 

“When [the District of Columbia] became 
eligible for Federal aid, which I think was 
in the appropriation of 1940, it became nec- 
essary to insert in our appropriation acts 
each year authority to undertake such work 
in connection with grade crossings and their 
elimination at railroads. The intent of that 
authority as written at that time was to 
permit the District of Columbia, when the 
Commissioners deemed it advisable, to ac- 
cept grants from the Federal Government 
under Federal aid statute, for grade crossing 
elimination, to construct a project, and to 
make payments to contractors pending reim- 
bursement by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

“I say that the language used at that time 
was intended to accomplish that purpose. 
It apparently was not altogether clear be- 
cause during the past year there has been 
some doubt thrown upon it. This new lan- 
guage (sec. 27) which was developed in 
consultation with our budget office is in- 
tended to make the original purpose clear.” 

Accordingly, both section 26 and section 
27 appear to have been inserted primarily 
as a precaution to insure that the District of 
Columbia possessed authority to enter into 
agreements with the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and to enter into contracts for the construc- 
tion of Federal-aid highway projects. The 
Commissioners, however, question that there 
Was ever any real need for these items of 
precautionary legislation, in view of the fact 
that at the time each was first inserted in 
the appropriation acts, section 1(b) of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1938 (Public No. 
584, 75th Cong.) provided that— 

“Beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, the District of Columbia shall 
be entitled to share in all sums herein or 
hereafter authorized and apportioned to the 
States, upon the same terms and conditions 
as any of the several States, and the District 
of Columbia shall be included in the cal- 
culations to determine the basis of ap- 
portionment of such funds.” 

The foregoing language of the 1938 Federal 
Aid Highway Act appears to authorize the 
District of Columbia to do all things neces- 
sary for it to participate in the Federal aid 
highway program. 

Further, while the 1938 Federal Aid High- 
way Act was (except for sec. 4) superseded 
by the enactment into positive law of title 
23 of the United States Code, “Highways,” 
codifying the laws relating to highways, the 
Commissioners believe it of interest to note 
that in such codification the Congress re- 
stated the principle first expressed by it in 
the 1938 act; ie., that the District of Co- 
lumbia was to have authority to participate 
in the Federal Aid Highway programs in 
like manner as the States. Senate Report 
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No. 1928, accompanying S. 3953 of the 85th 
Congress (the language of which was sub- 
stituted for that of H.R. 12776, enacted as 
title 23) states— 

“The purpose of this bill is to revise, mod- 
ify, clarify, and enact into law title 23 of the 
United States Code. 

“Revision, as distinguished from codifica- 
tion, means the substitution of plain lan- 
guage for awkward terms, reconciliation of 
conflicting laws, omission of superseded sec- 
tions, and consolidation of similar provisions, 
The purpose of this revision is not to change 
substantive law, but to put that law in a 
form which will be more useful and under- 
standable.” 

According to the table showing distribution 
and placement in title 23 of sections of prior 
law, section 1(b) of the 1938 Federal Aid 
Highway Act was carried over into such title, 
27 in section 101 (a) and partly in section 
101 (b). 

Subsection (a) of section 101 of title 23, 
as amended, defines the term “State” as 
meaning “the fifty States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, or Puerto Rico.” Subsection (b) of 
such section in part provides that— 

“It is hereby declared to be in the national 
interest to accelerate the construction of the 
Federal-aid highway systems, including the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. 

“It is hereby declared that the prompt and 
early completion of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways * * * is 
essential to the national interest and is one 
of the most important objectives of this Act. 
It is the intent of Congress that the Inter- 
state System be completed as nearly as prac- 
ticable over the period of availability of the 
thirteen years’ appropriations authorized for 
the purpose of expediting its construction, re- 
construction or improvement * * * and that 
the entire System in all States be brought to 
simultaneous completion.” 

Other sections of title 23 provide for the 
apportionment to the States (within which 
term the District of Columbia is included) 
of sums authorized to be appropriated for 
expenditure upon the Federal-aid systems; 
the approval of State programs of proposed 
projects for the utilization of the funds ap- 
portioned to such States; the submission of 
State surveys, plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates for each proposed project included in 
an approved program; and other provisions 
designed to carry forward the overall pro- 
gram established by the Congress. 

Further, the Commissioners note that in 
section 105 of title 23, Congress has delegated 
to the Secretary of Commerce the function of 
approving State programs for proposed proj- 
ects on the Federal-aid highway systems. 
This, accordingly, means that the approval 
by the Secretary of Commerce of the Dis- 
trict’s program for projects on the Federal- 
aid systems is tantamount to the approval by 
the Congress of the District’s program, and, 
in the view of the Commissioners, consti- 
tutes authority for the appropriation of 
funds to defray the District’s share of the 
cost of Federal-aid system projects. 

The Commissioners are of the view that by 
defining the term “State” in title 23 of the 
United States Code to include the District 
of Columbia, Congress intended to authorize 
the Commissioners to continue to do all 
things necessary to carry forward the con- 
struction of so much of the Federal-aid high- 
way systems as are within the boundaries 
of the District. This authority, in the view 
of the Commissioners, embraces all actions 
authorized by or under the authority of 
title 23, including, without limitation, en- 
tering into agreements with the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce, and 
entering into contracts for the construction 
of Federal-aid highway projects the cost of 
which is to be paid in part from funds ap- 
propriated for the District of Columbia and 
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in part from funds appropriated for the 
Bureau of Public Roads and apportioned to 
the District of Columbia in accordance with 
an agreement entered into between repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the District. 

In the light of the foregoing, the Commis- 
sioners have concluded that the present 
statutory language, as contained in title 23 
of the United States Code, provides ade- 
quate authority for the District to enter 
into agreements with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, and to 
undertake the construction of Federal-aid 
highway projects to be paid for partly from 
funds appropriated for the District of Co- 
lumbia and partly from funds apportioned 
to the District of Columbia under the au- 
thority of such title. Accordingly, the Com- 
missioners believe it is not necessary to enact 
into permanent law any additional provision 
authorizing the District of Columbia to enter 
into such agreements or to undertake such 
construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. ToBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I now read excerpts from a 
letter addressed to me by General Duke 
on June 28, 1965: 

After reading about the debate on the 
floor of the Senate and having time to reflect 
further on the problem that is created by 
the paragraph on the highway program, as 
contained on page 12 of the Senate commit- 
tee’s report, I would like to give you a more 
complete statement of the implications in- 
volved therein. 

At the outset, the meaning of the words 
“highway program” is not clear to us, be- 
cause if the requirement to secure legisla- 
tive authorization applies to all elements 
of the highway program, including the street 
lighting program, numerous highway im- 
provements and extensions, all of the pri- 
mary and secondary systems, etc., I can only 
anticipate that the administrative difficulties 
surrounding such comprehensive authoriza- 
tion would be tremendous. 


The Senator from New Jersey has al- 
ready indicated that in his judgment the 
language did not include street lighting 
programs, and so forth, but he did indi- 
cate that, in his judgment, it should in- 
clude primary and secondary systems. 

Mr. CASE. If I might make the situ- 
ation clear, we do not wish to be un- 
reasonable, we do not wish to prevent 
anyone from filling up a pothole, or from 
repairing roads which threaten danger 
to life and limb, or from repairing roads 
which make it inconvenient to drive on. 
I am talking about the great program, 
parts of the Interstate System and parts 
of the ABC system, such as roads that 
run in from the peripheral system. We 
all know what we are talking about, and 
so does the Engineer Commissioner. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
1 Commissioner continues as fol- 
OWS: 

I would, therefore, construe that the com- 
mittee obviously did not intend such a broad 
interpretation of the term. and that it was 
the freeway program of the District to which 
the committee was directing attention. 

The general matter of items that appear 
in the budget without proper authorization 


has been at great length with the 
chairman of the House District Committee. 


Mr. President, General Duke again 
refers to the letter from Commissioner 


Tobriner to Representative MCMILLAN, 
and to an opinion by the Corporation 
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Counsel. 
graph. 
Then General Duke proceeded to say: 


Therefore, without attempting to detail 
the legal derivations of this conclusion by 
our Corporation Counsel, I think it would 
be helpful for you to know that after exten- 
sive review, we are definitely of the opinion 
that ample authority does, in fact, now 
exist and that the committee’s concern with 
respect to this element is groundless. 

Regardless of the preceding conclusion 
which you need not reach at this moment, 
Mr. Chairman, I think you should know 
that the freeway program in the District has 
received annual appropriations each year 
since 1956 under the assumption that ade- 
quate congressional authority does exist and 
without challenge by the legislative com- 
mittees during this period. We are ignorant 
of any specific change in the legislative 
environment that has arisen recently to 
modify the existing procedure, and, there- 
fore, suggest that a modification of the pro- 
cedure at this time could only have an 
extremely deleterious effect upon the prog- 
ress of the interstate program in the District 
which is already seriously lagging. In this 
regard, the committee might be interested to 
know that we have frequently been called 
to task by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator for being No. 48 out of the 50 partici- 
pating jurisdictions in the rate of prosecu- 
tion of this program. 

The District Commissioners’ policy of 
advocating a “balanced transportation sys- 
tem” for the District is well known. Such a 
system provides for all forms of transporta- 
tion, buses, expressways, autos, rapid transit, 
and parking facilities, with each so designed 
and built that it is applied to its best 
economic advantage and in a manner to 
enhance the value of the other complement- 
ing facilities. Timely completion of the 
interstate program as now scheduled offers 
the greatest immediate promise to the solu- 
tion of the District’s current unsatisfactory 
transportation situation, and I strongly 
recommended that no further restrictions 
be placed on our ability to complete the 
Interstate System by the October 1, 1972, date 
which has been prescribed by the Congress. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that General Duke’s letter of June 
28 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I shall not read that para- 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1965. 

Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the District of Columbia, Room 342, 
25 Senate Office Building, Washington, 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: After reading about 
the debate on the floor of the Senate and 
having time to reflect further on the problem 
that is created by the paragraph on the high- 
way program, as contained on page 12 of the 
Senate committee’s report, I would like to 
give you a more complete statement of the 
implications involved therein, 

At the outset, the meaning of the words 
“highway program” is not clear to us, be- 
cause if the requirement to secure legislative 
authorization applies to all elements of the 
highway program, including the street 
lighting program, numerous highway im- 
provements and extensions, all of the primary 
and secondary systems, etc.. I can only antic- 
ipate that the administrative difficulties sur- 
rounding such comprehensive authorization 
would be tremendous. If all of the items are 
included, the time needed to obtain the 
desired prior authorizations will be excessive 
and the difficulty in getting a consensus on 
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the total budget request from the four com- 
mittees involved will be almost insurmount- 
able. I would therefore, construe that the 
committee obviously did not intend such a 
broad interpretation of the term, and that 
it was the freeway program of the District 
to which the committee was directing 
attention. 

The general matter of items that appear in 
the budget without proper authorization 
has been discussed at great length with the 
chairman of the House District Committee. 
A copy of a letter to Congressman McMILLAN, 
from the President, Board of Commissioners, 
dated January 5, 1965, is attached hereto 
for your ready reference. At the time, it was 
considered that 120 budget items might need 
additional legislative authority. Based on 
subsequent examination, however, it appeared 
that roughly only 40 items of this list needed 
additional legislation and the remaining 80 
items were found by our budget experts 
and by our Corporation Counsel, District of 
Columbia, to bear proper authorization al- 
ready, and, therefore, no supplemental legis- 
lation was thought to be necessary for these 
items, Included in this latter category was 
the freeway program. 

Therefore, without attempting to detail 
the legal derivations of this conclusion by 
our Corporation Counsel, I think it would 
be helpful for you to know that after exten- 
sive review, we are definitely of the opinion 
that ample authority does, in fact, now exist 
and that the committee’s concern with re- 
spect to this element is groundless. 

Regardless of the preceding conclusion, 
which you need not reach at this moment, 
Mr. Chairman, I think you should know that 
the freeway program in the District has re- 
ceived annual appropriations each year since 
1956 under the assumption that adequate 
congressional authority does exist and with- 
out challenge by the legislative committees 
during this period. We are ignorant of any 
specific change in the legislative environment 
that has arisen recently to modify the exist- 
ing procedure, and, therefore, suggest that 
a modification of the procedure at this time 
could only have an extremely deleterious 
effect upon the process of the interstate pro- 
gram in the District, which is already seri- 
ously lagging. In this regard, the committee 
might be interested to know that we have 
frequently been called to task by the Fed- 
eral. Highway Administrator for being No. 48 
out of the 50 participating jurisdictions in 
the rate of prosecution of this program. 

The District Commissioners’ policy of ad- 
vocating a “balanced transportation system” 
for the District is well known. Such a sys- 
tem provides for all forms of transportation, 
buses, expressways, autos, rapid transit, and 
parking facilities, with each so designed and 
built that it is applied to its best economic 
advantage and in a manner to enhance the 
value of the other complementing facilities. 
Timely completion of the interstate program 
as now scheduled offers the greatest immedi- 
ate promise to the solution of the District’s 
current unsatisfactory transportation situa- 
tion, and I strongly recommend that no 
further restrictions be placed on our ability 
to complete the Interstate System by the Oc- 
tober 1, 1972, date which has been prescribed 
by the Congress. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it might be 
that a discussion with Senator Typines with 
reference to the intent of the paragraph in 
question might be fruitful. After my meet- 
ing with Senator Typrncs Friday afternoon, 
in the process of briefing the press and in 
reply to a query regarding the restrictive 
language of the hearing report, he indi- 
cated that the paragraph in question did not 
apply to the elements of the freeway sys- 
tem that have already been planned and for 
which appropriations have been received, but 
that he viewed the restriction as applicable 
to future planned projects. Since we had 
discussed with him all elements of the free- 
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Way system, as it is now known, his inter- 
pretation of the paragraph’s applicability 
was quite encouraging to us. It could well 
be that I misinterpreted the meaning of his 
answer Friday afternoon, but I definitely un- 
derstood him to feel that the currently 
planned freeway system should not be de- 
layed or subjected to the special require- 
ments of the controversial paragraph. 
With kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
O. M. DUKE, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, 
Engineer Commissioner. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I asked Mr. Rex Whitton, Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, when he 
was before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies, to comment on the 
language which had been included in the 
committee report by the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations Subcommittee. 
I read that language to Mr. Whitton at 
the time. 

I said to him: 

I would like to show this to you, and I read 
this for the purpose of eliciting from you 
your reaction as to whether this might pos- 
sibly stall and delay the further development 
of the Federal highway program in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir; I think it would. 

Now, I assume that this means 

Senator Byrp. Senator Case, this is about 
a matter you raised in the subcommittee. 

Senator Case. Yes; I want to hear what you 
have to say. 

Senator BYRD. I have just read to the ad- 
ministrator the language that was put in by 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Senator Case, I am very interested. 

Senator Byrp. In connection with the 
highway program. I am asking him for his 
reaction. 

Mr. WHITTON. Senator, may I study that 
for a time and present something for the 
record? 

Senator Brno. Yes; if you prefer. You 
were about to react and I wanted Senator 
Case to hear this, because he was very inter- 
ested in this. 

Mr. WRTrrowc. My immediate reaction 
might not be good. I have to refer back to 
my own experience in the State Highway De- 
partment of Missouri and if I understand 
this, and I may not, then to get a legislative 
appropriation in a State I would have had 
to go to the legislature and say, “Now, I am 
going to build this number of jobs this year.” 
Then something might have happened to one 
of those jobs, I could not get the right-of- 
way or something, and I wanted to substitute 
another job. I would not have been able to 
do it. 

So I would not have liked that kind of re- 
striction. We were able, in Missouri, to get 
appropriations for so much money, $125 mil- 
lion for the construction and maintenance 
program each year, and we were able to de- 
velop our program on the basis of scientific 
information that we were able to satisfy our 
people reasonably well. 

Senator Byrp. In your response would you 
indicate what this possibly could do to your 
1972 target date, I believe, which is your com- 
pletion date and also indicate whether or not 
there is a possibility that Federal funds 
might be withdrawn from the District pro- 
gram in the light of this language? 


Mr. Whitton answered the question by 
asking a question: 


By respective District committees, that 
means the Public Works Committee? 

Senator Case. No; the legislative commit- 
tee for the District of Columbia. 
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The Senator from New Jersey went on 
to say: 

May I say, since you have called it to my 
attention, Senator Brno, that I think it is 
clear from the language here, it was intended 
to be, a number of us, not, I guess, the 
chairman of our subcommittee, but perhaps 
the majority of the subcommittee, is con- 
cerned that there is not adequate supervision 
by any elected officer of the operations of the 
Highway Department in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is our effort not to build up the 
Appropriations Committee at this point, but 
to give the responsibility to the District 
Legislative Committee so that there should 
be some representative of all the people, 
elected by the people, to pass on all of this. 

Not the peanut of moving from one side 
of the street to the other, please do not 
play this small; this is a very big question. 

Now, on the question of whether or not 
delays would be caused by this or any similar 
action in the need to get political control 
restored to the elective representative of the 
people over the option of the Highway De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, have 
in mind also when you make a comment that 
this may or may not cause you to be in 
danger of losing Federal funds for any of the 
programs, whether interstate or matching 
funds, that Congress is the body that can 
correct both this matter, the supervision, and 
also the allocation of funds. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It was very generous of 
my chairman to read the latter part of 
the statement, because to my mind it 
is most appropriate on the question of 
delay. First of all, delay up to this point 
has been one of the greatest blessings 
that has ever happened to the District 
of Columbia and to the people interested 
in the Capital of the United States. It 
has prevented the destruction of at least 
100 acres of parkland up to now. It is 
wonderful. It is great. It is good. 

As I pointed out in my colloquy with 
Mr. Whitton, this is entirely in the hands 
of Congress. I cannot imagine when 
we have had such an opportunity to im- 
prove the system under which we are 
operating, particularly as concerns the 
Interstate Highway System, as it is in- 
corporated within the cities of this coun- 
try. We have the opportunity to state 
that Congress does not look with favor 
upon the brief time taken for an inade- 
quate study in an attempt to arrive at a 
solution, and that it would be happy to 
allow a good deal more time than has al- 
ready been allowed under the present 
formula for a solution which would make 
such improvement possible. 

It is entirely within the control of 
Congress, and it is not for an adminis- 
trator, a bureaucrat, to tell us to get 
along with it—otherwise the money will 
be shut off. The answer is that we will 
answer the question as to whether the 
money will be shut off 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
my colleague on the subcommittee for 
his statement. 

Mr. Whitton asked for time so that 
he might present for the record a con- 
sidered statement in answer to my ques- 
tion. I shall read his statement in its 
entirety. It is brief. I believe it is im- 
portant that it be considered at this 
moment. 
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Mr. Whitton said: 
HIGHWAY PLANNING 


It is my opinion that the language included 
in the report on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1966 would 
delay the Federal-aid highway program in 
the District of Columbia. 

The Public Works Committees and the 
Congress have seen fit to provide authori- 
zations through 1971 for completion of the 
Interstate System. Further, they provide 
biennial authorizations, in advance, for con- 
struction of the primary, secondary, and 
urban program. 

In addition, these committees and the 
Congress have authorized the Secretary of 
Commerce to apportion Federal aid funds 
among the States 1 year in advance of the 
year for which authorized. The purpose 
of this is to enable the States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to develop their highway 
program plans far in advance of construc- 

on. 

The Congress in the Highway Act of 1962 
provided that no Federal-aid project in cities 
with a population of 50,000 or more may be 
authorized after July 1, 1965, unless such 
project is based on a continuing comprehen- 
sive transportation planning process carried 
on cooperatively by the States and local 
communities, The District of Columbia has 
essentially complied with this requirement. 

Highway planning in the Washington 
metropolitan area is extremely complex and 
must commence 5 to 10 years in advance of 
construction. The highway plan by law 
must be coordinated with other planning. 
Individual projects must be coordinated 
within the total highway program and with 
other programs such as urban renewal. Pub- 
lic hearings by law must be held for the 
purpose of enabling the persons whose prop- 
erty the highway will affect to express any 
objection to the proposed location of the 
highway. Also acquisition of right-of-way 
must precede construction and arrangements 
must be made to minimize dislocation 
effects, accompanied by relocation payments. 

In my opinion the additional review and 
approval by the District legislative com- 
mittees could serlously disrupt and delay 
not only highway planning but the total 
overall planning for the area. 

It is my opinion that the long-established 
statutory partnership between the States and 
the Bureau of Public Roads in executing the 
Federal aid highway program, which leaves 
to the States the responsibility for initiating 
project actions, but with review and ap- 
proval by the Bureau of Public Roads, is 
sufficient to effectively control the highway 
program in the District of Columbia, as it 
is effectively done everywhere else. 

The District of Columbia is already far be- 
hind the other States in the use of available 
interstate funds. In total for the country 
as a whole, 41 percent of the interstate funds 
authorized for fiscal year 1966 together with 
all prior year funds had been obligated as of 
May 31, 1965. The District of Columbia has 
used only 1 percent of the interstate funds 
authorized for fiscal year 1965. 

If the highway program is unduly delayed, 
it could result in the lapsing of Federal funds 
and inability of the District Highway Depart- 
ment to complete their portion of the Inter- 
state System by the date previously estab- 
lished by action of the Congress. 

Individual projects cannot be separately 
taken up and included or excluded from the 
annual schedule of work without seriously 
impairing the efficiency and orderly progress 
of this kind of a program. Each year's pro- 
gram of projects must be carefully scheduled 
by the Highway Department based upon co- 
ordinated work programs in other fields and 
in the various parts of the highway program 
itself and a major change in some year to 
remove individual projects could seriously 
jeopardize the total program, including prior 
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work as well as the later portions of a pro- 
gram scheduled over more than 1 year. 


Mr. President, I have read the state- 
ment in its entirety, and I believe that 
the Administrator of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Mr. Whitton, clearly pre- 
sented the dilemma in which the District 
of Columbia Committee would find it- 
self were the District to proceed to fol- 
low the procedures recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee in the report 
language. 

I do not wish to be a party to any 
action which might have a deleterious 
effect on the highway program, not only 
in the District of Columbia, but also 
throughout the country, or any action 
which might result in a lapse of Federal 
moneys for the highway construction 
program in the District of Columbia. 

In my judgment, the Federal Highway 
Administrator has made a clear and 
cogent case against the language that 
was included in the committee’s report. 
I cannot help but feel that the literal 
adherence to this restrictive wording 
would cause definite delay in the prose- 
cution of the freeway program. It would 
cause grave uncertainty in the minds of 
those who are responsible for the high- 
way system, and even the amount of 
money currently appropriated would be 
in serious jeopardy, as Mr. Whitton has 
so clearly said. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Our chairman is a most 
careful and conscientious worker on the 
District subcommittee, and he has been 
for years. Probably no one is more inti- 
mately acquainted with all facets of the 
government of the District than is our 
chairman, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. That knowledge, I take it, in- 
cludes activities of the Highway Depart- 
ment. I assume that our chairman is 
not only generally, but also specifically, 
familiar with the plans of the Highway 
Department with regard to the Inter- 
state Highway System. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; that 
is not correct. As I indicated earlier to- 
day, Highway Department representa- 
tives were not called before my sub- 
committee, merely because no items were 
appealed. No testimony was taken and 
no questions were asked. I cannot say 
that I am as familiar this year with that 
area of our work as I am with some of the 
other areas of the budget requests. But 
I feel that the statement by Mr. Whit- 
ton—who is, of course, familiar with the 
activities of the Highway Department 
and with the complications which would 
result from the language in question— 
is ample evidence of the fact that the 
language which was included by the 
Senate committee, if adhered to, could 
and would delay the operation of the 
highway program of the District of Co- 
lumbia and could result in the lapsing of 
Federal moneys. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will my 
chairman yield further for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It is my understanding 
that the Engineer Commissioner, the 
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President of the Board of Commissioners, 
Mr. Tobriner, and others have relied 
upon actions by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Congress in appropriating 
moneys for the road system as authoriza- 
tion and approval of the system. Yet I 
am faced with the statement by my 
chairman that he is not really familiar 
with that and does not know what was 
authorized. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
House conducted hearings which are 
spread over 60 pages of the record 

Mr. CASE. I know; I have read them. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In con- 
nection with the highway items, no item 
was appealed. The Senator is a member 
of the subcommittee. He had a right to 
ask that the Highway Department be 
brought before the subcommittee; and 
the chairman of the subcommittee would 
have honored his request. The Senator 
from New Jersey could have delved into 
that complicated question to his heart’s 
content, so he would have been fully 
familiar with projects that are in the 
Highway Department’s schedule of ac- 
tivities. I do not see why he attempts 
to get off on this tangent. 

In my judgment, the question which 
the Senator asked does not go to the 
point of controversy as does the state- 
ment by the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Mr. Whitton, and the 
statements contained in both letters 
written to me by General Duke, all of 
which have been ordered printed in the 
RECORD. 

I do not know what the Senator seeks 
to develop, but I think I have placed in 
the Recorp ample evidence to the mis- 
taken judgment of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the District of Co- 
lumbia as it is revealed in the language 
which appears in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I shall try to make my po- 
sition very clear. There was no sugges- 
tion of any effort or any feeling on my 
part to embarrass the chairman, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the chairman is not embar- 
rassed. The chairman has had the self- 
appointed experts on his neck many times 
in efforts to embarrass him with refer- 
ence to a far more controversial question 
in the District of Columbia budget than 
is the highway program. So the Senator 
from West Virginia is not at all em- 
barrassed. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia merely could not see the end of the 
road down which the Senator from New 
Jersey sought to take him. 

Mr. CASE. This is the end result. 
The Highway Commissioner, the Engi- 
neering Commissioner, and Mr. Tobriner 
both have said: 

You have appropriated money for all of 
these things. You must have authorized 
them. Therefore, they are authorized; 
therefore, you are finished. 

That is, in fact, not what happened. 
We do not look at where a bridge will be 
built, determine how big it will be, or 
how wide it will be. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
not always the case. I assure the Sena- 
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tor from New Jersey that I have visited 
various locations in the District with the 
Highway Department to inspect one site 
or another site. The chairman of the 
subcommittee does the very best he can 
do in connection with items which are 
appealed. I do not feel that it is my 
responsibility to go into various and 
sundry items that have not been ap- 
pealed to my subcommittee. We could 
take the remainder of the year if we 
sought to do that. But I have attempted 
to deal with those items that are 
appealed. 

Today we are talking about the lan- 
guage which I think was written in error 
into the committee report. I feel that 
I have drawn upon the responsible of- 
ficials in the District of Columbia and 
in the Federal Government for their 
interpretation of the language. Their 
interpretation is very persuasive, in that 
if the language were to be adhered to by 
the Highway Department, the program 
in the District of Columbia would be de- 
layed and the program in the area would 
be delayed, with a resulting lapse in 
Federal funds. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will my 
chairman yield for an additional ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator approve 
of the proposed extension of the Inter- 
state System as it is now contemplated 
through Potomac Park? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I feel 
that it is the responsibility of the High- 
way Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, working in conjunction with 
other agencies of the District, to deter- 
mine the location of a particular route, 
just as it is the primary responsibility 
of the West Virginia State Road Com- 
mission in the State of West Virginia to 
determine the routing of an interstate 
highway. Once that recommendation 
has been made by the West Virginia 
State Road Commission, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, of course, has the 
prerogative of approving or disapproving 
the recommendation of the State high- 
way department. As long as the West 
Virginia State Legislature provides 
matching moneys, the recommendation 
and the judgment of the West Virginia 
State Road Commission are decisive as 
far as the State is concerned. Determi- 
nation of the question as to where a par- 
ticular road project or section involved 
in the Interstate System should be lo- 
cated is not the responsibility of the 
roads committees of the house and 
senate of the West Virginia State Legis- 
lature, for example. This is the respon- 
sibility of the State road commission, 
and it is up to the senate and house fi- 
nance committees of the West Virginia 
Legislature—and I have served on both 
committees—to appropriate matching 
moneys without which the Federal funds 
would lapse. 

I believe that we are attempting to do 
what the State legislatures in my State 
and in the Senator’s State would do in 
that we are appropriating local match- 
ing moneys for the program. 

Mr. CASE. Without looking at what 
the project involves and where it would 
go, without a word as to whether public 
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property would or would not be taken, 
particularly property in the form of a 
park. If the Senator does not believe 
that we have a responsibility to say “yes” 
or “no” when park land in the District 
of Columbia is planned to be taken for 
highways, he and I have a complete dis- 
agreement. Have we such a disagree- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, we absolutely do. I feel that 
that is the responsibility of the Highway 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
as it is the responsibility of the highway 
department in the State of New Jersey 
or in the State of West Virginia. I be- 
lieve that once the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has appropriated the matching 
moneys, that is the end of our respon- 
sibility. I think that the Appropriations 
Committee has the responsibility of ex- 
amining projects which are brought be- 
fore it, and that was done in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. CASE. In what terms? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Had any 
item been appealed to the subcommittee, 
the subcommittee would have done the 
same thing. 

Mr. CASE. How can the Senator from 
West Virginia say that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has approved of any- 
thing when, as in the case of the Three 
Sisters Bridge, the location of the bridge 
has not even been determined as yet? 
This seems to be using words in a way 
that is completely unrealistic. I be- 
lieve that the chairman has presented 
the issue well. To me, at least, it has 
been helpful in understanding the issue. 

I should like to see if I can restate the 
question. The chairman feels that the 
highway department of the State and 
the Highway Department of the District, 
in conjunction with the Federal Bureau 
of Roads, should decide where the Inter- 
state System should go, including the 
question as to where in cities it should be 
located, how many lanes wide the high- 
ways should be, and whether the road 
should or should not go through park 
land. There would be the question as 
to whether it should be tunneled and 
whether it should destroy any number 
of houses or not, and that, without hin- 
drance, the legislative bodies of the State 
should appropriate moneys without look- 
ing at the details of the program and 
what the money would accomplish. 

The Congress of the United States 
should do the same thing with respect to 
the District’s share of the interstate 
highway program. Therefore, there is 
no one to pass upon the question except 
the highway department of the State, or 
of the District of Columbia, and the Bu- 
reau of Roads. 

It is my understanding—and the 
Bureau of Public Roads has told me this 
many times—that it will not look at the 
question of esthetics; it is interested in 
whether the project is economical and 
whether it is sound from the standpoint 
of safety. That ends their participation 
in any dialog about the kind of roads 
that are to be built anywhere. 

I am sure the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has had a similar understanding 
with respect to this from the Bureau of 
Public Roads. It will not suffer itself 
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to be treated as an arbiter of whether a 
road should go through city A or city B. 
That is up to the State highway depart- 
ment. All that the Bureau of Public 
Roads passes upon is whether this is the 
least expensive road and is adequate in 
its sufety and other transportation fea- 
tures. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I shall 
respond to the Senator from New Jersey 
by asking him a question. In New 
Jersey, does the committee on roads— 
I assume there is a committee on roads 
in both the lower house and the upper 
house of the legislature—in each house 
act upon and approve the location of 
interstate highways in New Jersey? Or 
is that a matter primarily determined by 
the Highway Department of New Jer- 
sey? 

Mr. CASE. The recommendations are 
made by the highway department, with- 
out question. Studies are made in that 
way. Appropriations are made by the 
Committee on Appropriations after it de- 
termines whether it will look at what 
will happen or not. 

The Senator from New Jersey is not 
insensible to the difficulties of roadbuild- 
ing or the need to stand against corrup- 
tion or political interference for un- 
worthy purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator has not fully answered my 
question. 

Mr. CASE. The fact is that the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey retains, and on 
occasion exercises, paramount authority 
over the road development through the 
appropriation of money, yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes; 
through the road department. 

Mr. CASE. And, therefore, over the 
Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator has not answered my question. 
Does the Legislature of New Jersey ex- 
amine into every portion of the interstate 
roadbuilding program in New Jersey, 
to determine the feasibility and advisa- 
bility of this location or that location, 
and then pass upon it? Or is that a 
prerogative of and a responsibility dele- 
gated to the Road Commission of New 
Jersey? 

Mr. CASE. I should like to give one 
example which I believe is right on the 
point. From the city of Newark west, an 
east-west throughway has long been 
needed to get out into the country, into 
Pennsylvania, and the rest of the Nation. 
Such a proposed roadway was made a 
part of the Interstate System. When the 
time came to design it, the cheapest way 
to run the highway was at grade, and in 
a few places where the grade dropped, 
perhaps up upon an embankment. This 
would have destroyed great values in the 
city of Newark and in the outlying vil- 
lages of the Oranges, through which the 
road was to run. 

An effort was made to obtain addi- 
tional money from the Federal Govern- 
ment to depress the road, so that it would 
not have the destructive effect everyone 
agreed it would have. It was impossible 
to obtain the money. It was only because 
the State highway department and local 
and nongovernmental leaders finally, in 
cooperation with the legislature, worked 
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out a system for increasing parkway 
tolls, that a way was devised to run the 
road across the parkway, either over or 
under it, as it was decided, using addi- 
tional State revenues for this purpose. 

That is an instance in which the State 
legislature took a direct interest and a 
controlling interest in how that impor- 
tant road was to be built, and the effect it 
would have on the environment through 
which it passed. 

I regard the whole Interstate System 
in the District as a paramount matter. 
This does not involve the building of a 
city street; it is the running of a tremen- 
dous new type of interstate highway into 
and through a city. This I regard as a 
matter of such consequence as to require 
Congress, as the equivalent of a State 
legislature, to take notice of the problem 
and to deal with it effectively. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator from New Jersey would direct 
that all future budget estimates for the 
District of Columbia highway program 
be presented on the basis only of prior 
authorization by the respective legisla- 
tive committees. I ask him the same 
question I asked a moment ago. In New 
Jersey, does the State legislature, 
through its road committees, approve or 
disapprove all interstate highway pro- 
grams? Is it the responsibility of the 
State legislature, through its legislative 
committees, to pass upon and give its ap- 
proval to interstate road projects and 
their locations? Or is that the responsi- 
bility of the New Jersey Highway De- 
partment? 

Mr. CASE. I ask the chairman 
whether, as a person, not as a Member 
of the Senate, he approves the taking of 
land in Potomac Park—100 acres, 
roughly—for this road? Does he think 
this is a good thing? Will he answer 
that question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, had he wished to 
strike a particular item from the high- 
way program, should have offered an 
amendment to effectuate that purpose. 
But we should not cripple the highway 
program in its entirety by resorting to 
the use of the restrictive language in 
question. 

Mr. CASE, Will the Senator please 
answer my question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I per- 
sonally support the Highway Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia in its 
judgment, because the Highway Depart- 
ment has the responsibility to make that 
determination. The secondary responsi- 
bility rests with the Bureau of Public 
Roads. It is our responsibility to appro- 
priate or to deny the local matching 
moneys. We, of course, veto or delay the 
program by withholding local matching 
moneys. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator does not feel 
any responsibility to have a look at this 
destruction of the park system of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I believe 
it is the responsibility of the subcommit- 
tee to make appropriations based upon 
revenues that are available and based 
upon the determination of the District 
Highway Department as to what loca- 
tions of routes are most feasible from an 
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engineering standpoint and best suited 
to meet the needs and requirements. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure the Senator 
credits my statement about what this 
proposal would do. The road is planned, 
as I am sure the Senator knows, to go 
under the Lincoln Memorial and on top 
of Potomac Parkway. It would take in 
its course on the ground roughly 100 
acres from the park—100 acres from the 
precious land of the District—and then 
go underground to the end of the Tidal 
Basin, where it would rise and join the 
myriad of whirls and twists of concrete, 
in that miraculous way in which roads 
are built now, to connect with the 14th 
Street Bridge. I ask the Senator again, 
Does he think that is a good idea? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
not for me to say. I say that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey has a right, perhaps a duty, to 
express to the Highway Department of 
the District of Columbia his objection to 
this item. He has a right and a duty 
to express his objections to the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads. Certainly he 
has the right and the duty to suggest to 
me that representatives of the District 
of Columbia Highway Department should 
come before the committee for ques- 
tioning at length with regard to this or 
any other item he has in mind. The Ap- 
propriations Committee could have 
deleted any highway item had it seen 
fit to do so. 

The committees in a legislative body— 
whether it be the Federal Legislature or 
a State legislature—do not possess the 
engineering experience and know-how to 
make these very difficult and technical 
determinations. 

These decisions must be made by the 
various State road commissions, and the 
District of Columbia is a State in that 
regard. 

I lean upon the judgment of the High- 
way Department in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Once that judgment is made, 
I am ready to determine whether or 
not we should appropriate the District’s 
share. This fulfills the responsibility of 
the Appropriations Committee and of the 
Congress. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Senator 
is not my witness. However, I am try- 
ing to get at the point. We do not want 
to play games here. This is really too 
serious a matter. 

I take it that the Senator feels, 
whether he agrees with it or not—and 
this will remain locked within his bosom, 
apparently—that it is a good idea to lay 
the concrete proposed to be laid across 
the 100 acres of the Potomac Park when 
it is not necessary. 

They could go underneath the park. 
Whether or not the Senator agrees with 
that in substance, he would not tell me. 
He would say, apparently, that he does 
not disagree with it so violently that he 
feels it necessary to protest about it or 
to vote against an appropriation which 
would make it possible. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I really 
feel that the Senator is not directing 
his remarks to the question at issue. 
That question is whether the language 
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contained in the committee report is to 
be permitted to straitjacket the High- 
way Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the extent that the roadbuild- 
ing program in the District and in the 
area would be delayed and to the extent 
that Federal highway funds may lapse 
and that the District might lose those 
funds. 

I believe that is the question. Do we 
o“ do we not stand by the language 
contained in the report which is before 
us? 

I maintain that the subcommittee 
made a serious error in including that 
language. I maintain that the position 
of the House conferees is the correct 
position—the House conferees having 
disagreed with the language in the 
Senate report. 

I trust that the individuals who have 
the responsibility of carrying the high- 
way program forward in the District of 
Columbia will consider the language in 
the Senate committee report nullified 
especially by virtue of the fact that the 
other body has disagreed with that 
language. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I regard 
this as much more than a matter of 
wording, much more than a matter of 
general forms. I regard it as a matter 
of substance. Are we or are we not 
going to have the Interstate Highway 
System run over 100 acres of Potomac 
Park? Are we or are we not going to 
have the Interstate Highway System run 
up Rock Creek Park at grade, or, in any 
event, permit it to go to a width of 150, 
200, 250, or 300 feet across the park and 
permit this to be done without the return 
of any parkland to the District of Colum- 
bia, in that area or anywhere else? 

These are substantive questions that 
are before us. It is not a matter of 
words as to whether there is legislative 
authority up to now. It is not what we 
have done. It is what we ought to do. 
In my opinion, the delay required for us 
to decide and then take action in order 
to do what we ought to do here is very 
fortunate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I can only suggest that if we 
are not doing what we ought to do, the 
Senator ought to proceed in the right 
manner and have the basic Federal stat- 
ute amended. I do not believe that we 
should attempt to circumvent or amend 
the basic Federal statute by inserting 
language in an Appropriations Commit- 
tee report which, in effect, does contra- 
vene the basic Federal highway legisla- 
tion. The report language paralyzes the 
District interstate highway building pro- 
gram, to say nothing of complications in 
other areas. 

Mr. CASE. What we can do, Mr, 
President, I suggest is to cause people to 
stop, look, and listen, and cause a num- 
ber of good and able minds—the mind of 
the Senator from West Virginia, the 
mind of his colleague from the State of 
West Virginia who has an important in- 
terest in our responsiblity for the inter- 
state program, and the mind of our col- 
league from that lovely State of Nevada, 
who has such an important responsibility 
and interest in the District to consider 
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this matter. It is important for all of 
us to think about some way in which 
we can improve the procedures and the 
working of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relation to the high- 
way system and the relation of the high- 
way system in our cities all over the 
country, which I believe has not been 
adequately explored. 

The Senator from Maryland and the 
Senator from Wisconsin and I have 
worked on this language, but have no 
great pride of authorship in it. It is as 
good as anything that we have been able 
to suggest so far. It is as good as any- 
thing that has been suggested to us. 
However, its purpose, as I have stated, 
is to point out that this is a critical 
time, as Von Eckardt in his article 
points out so well. Other cities in the 
country are up against the same 
problem. 

It is wrong to have the force of Fed- 
eral money on the basis of 9-to-1 
poured in upon the cities and thus push 
them into unwise thinking all over the 
country. However, we have here the 
most striking example that I have ever 
seen in regard to the Potomac Park sec- 
tion of the Interstate Highway System. 

That is why we are using it for an 
example. It is an example. 

I hope very much that not only will we 
deal with that segment of this particular 
roadway and other segments of the high- 
way system that are under contempla- 
tion for the District of Columbia, but 
also that we will take most seriously our 
responsibility as Members of Congress to 
provide adequately for Federal sharing 
of adequate roads and highways as part 
of the comprehensive planning of the 
State and cities. 

I do not believe, coming from the 
area from which I do, that the Federal 
Government is giving anything like 
proper attention to the needs of our 
areas. This may be a parochial view. 
I do not believe that it is. 

I believe that the formula has not 
taken adequate account of the needs of a 
proper highway system in urban areas 
as a part of sound comprehensive plan- 
ning, designed to lift our cities, instead 
of depressing them further. That is 
somewhat remote from our immediate 
consideration, but we must face it even- 
tually. 

I hope, Mr. President, that as a re- 
sult of this colloquy and the language 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee 
report, that many minds will get to work 
on this problem and we shall not try 
to do anything until it is settled one 
way or the other and not by virtue 
of the much greater eloquence of the 
Senator from West Virginia. This is a 
big problem. It is a part of the modern 
life in which we find ourselves, and the 
complexities of that life. 

We are talking about dealing with 
poverty and the needs of urban areas. 
This is one of the greatest needs of the 
urban areas, the concentration of power 
which takes into consideration the use of 
the highways and roads and all other 
mechanisms for the purpose of improv- 
ing the lot of the dwellers in those areas 
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and making the cities again gracious, 
decent places in which to live. 

This is the nature of the issue as it 
affects the District and the country as a 
whole. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from New 
Jersey. I know that he is honest in his 
opinion and strong in his conviction. 

I trust that the discussion this after- 
noon has been helpful to some extent in 
clarifying the Senate committee’s lan- 
guage and, hopefully, in negating its 
otherwise harmful effect. 

I am very grateful to the chairman of 
the Public Works Committee [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] and the ranking majority mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Roads, my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and I am grateful 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee [Mr. 
Brste] for their contributions to this 
discussion. 

I feel that I am in excellent company 
in the position I have taken, because it 
seems tc me that the position I have ex- 
pressed is in absolute accord with the 
position expressed by the chairmen of 
the two committees to which I have re- 
ferred and in accord with my colleague 
from West Virginia, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads. 

I hope that the Highway Department 
of the District of Columbia will be 
governed largely by the position ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairmen of 
the District of Columbia Committee and 
the Public Works Committee, and also 
by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, let me say 
a final word of appreciation. As I in- 
dicated earlier, if the cause for which 
I am attempting to plead is to succeed, 
it must succeed on its own merits, and 
not on my eloquence in relation to the 
eloquence and force and vigor of my 
colleague from West Virginia. It will, 
I believe, succeed on its merits. This is 
not a question of counting noses or a 
question of whether the Senator from 
West Virginia may have more proxies in 
his pocket than I have in mine. There 
are always more proxies in the pocket 
of the Senator from West Virginia, 
whether it be on the ADC program or 
other matters. Let us not decide this 
question on the basis of counting noses, 
but on its merits. 

If I may be excused for relating a per- 
sonal experience, in our house we have 
a habit, when anybody presses about be- 
ing right on something, of asking the 
question, Who's the best?” The answer 
is, “The person who has just spoken is 
the best.” So it is not a question of who 
is best, but what is right. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Plato 
thanked the gods for having permitted 
him to live in the age of Socrates. I 
thank the benign hand of destiny for 
permitting me to live in an age when I 
can serve on a committee the member- 
ship of which is so graced, as is the Ap- 
propriations Committee, by the sweet 
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natured and agreeable Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. May I long have the op- 
portunity to serve with the Senator from 
West Virginia on the committee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I now 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
appreciate the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia who 
is in charge of the adoption of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 6453, the District 
of Columbia Appropriations Act for fiscal 
year 1966. 

He has demonstrated for the past 2 
hours an understanding of the problems 
of his colleagues in regard to another 
issue. I wish to present to him a matter 
for clarification and plead for the same 
patience and understanding. 

I propose to present a brief statement 
to the Senate in which I shall outline the 
basis of my concern and upon the con- 
clusion of that statement, for the pur- 
pose of making legislative history on the 
appropriations act, I shall address a 
series of questions to the Senator man- 
aging the conference report in order that 
we may obtain a clarification on certain 
points which some feel may be ambigu- 
ous. 

Let me say to my friend from West 
Virginia that I do not raise this problem 
for myself alone. I raise this problem in 
behalf of several colleagues on the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
and I raise the question in behalf of some 
members of the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

My concern on this matter I repeat, 
is not merely one that I would feel in 
my individual capacity as a U.S. Senator. 
In raising these points I am doing so 
also in my capacity as chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

In the latter capacity, since my sub- 
committee has jurisdiction over both 
legislative and oversight functions of 
the District educational system, and in 
my primary capacity as chairman of 
the subcommittee having legislative and 
oversight functions with respect to na- 
tional education legislation, I have the 
duty and the responsibility of making 
sure that the authorities granted by 
substantive legislation and its terms are 
followed by the beneficiaries of such 
legislation. If, in the course of my offi- 
cial duty, I am given information re- 
garding a question in these areas it is, 
of course, imperative upon me to deter- 
mine what the facts are and where the 
facts lead in order that further modi- 
fications of the legislation, where it is 
found to be necessary, can be considered 
by the legislative committee having ap- 
propriate jurisdiction. 

The basis for my concern is set forth 
in three paragraphs in committee re- 
ports on the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations bill for 1966, H.R. 6453. In 
House Report No. 185, dated March 18, 
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1965, on page 6, may be found the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which I read: 


For several years the committee has urged 
the extension of the hot lunch program to 
the elementary schools and funds were in- 
cluded in the bill to incorporate facilities 
in new schools. The Committee urges a 
review of the plans submitted during the 
hearings for the construction of facilities 
with a view toward limiting the initial work 
to kitchens so that the program may be 
instituted in the largest number of schools 
possible in a short period of time. It has 
been noted that no impact aid funds have 
been earmarked for this program to date. 
Included in the bill are funds for hot lunch 
facilities in two existing schools totaling 
$90,500. It is estimated that this money 
along with the earmarking of $300,000 from 
impact aid funds will be sufficient to provide 
hot lunch preparation facilities for at least 
25 schools during the coming year. The 
committee urges that consideration be given 
toward making additional milk available for 
elementary school children.. Impact ald 
funds might properly be used for this pur- 
pose also. 


The paragraphs in the Senate Report 
No. 333, dated June 16, 1965 may be found 
on page 7. I shall read those paragraphs 
in the committee report at this point: 


The committee is mindful of the fact that 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-10), authorizes a 
Federal grant to the District of approximately 
$5.7 million in fiscal 1966. Also, $4.2 million 
is estimated to be available under the impact 
aid program. These funds, totaling $9.7 mil- 
lion, will supplement District funds made 
available for educational purposes. 

In light of the available sources to fund the 
District’s educational program, the commit- 
tee requests that all future budgets be sub- 
mitted on a consolidated funding basis. 


Mr. President, I now ask that there 
be printed at this point in my remarks 
certain sections of Public Law 89-10. 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Pusiic Law 89-10) 


Sec. 203. (c) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the “Federal percentage” and the “low- 
income factor” for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, shall be 50 per centum and 
$2,000, respectively. For each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years the Federal percentage 
and the low-income factor shall be estab- 
lished by the Congress by law. 

+ * * * * 


Sec, 205. (a) A local educational agency 
may receive a basic grant or a special in- 
centive grant under this title for any fiscal 
year only upon application therefor approved 
by the appropriate State educational agency, 
upon its determination (consistent with 
such basic criteria as the Commissioner may 
establish) — 

(1) that payments under this title will 
be used for programs and projects (including 
the acquisition of equipment and where nec- 
essary the construction of school facilities) 
(A) which are designed to meet the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children in school attendance areas having 
high concentrations of children from low- 
income families and (B) which are of suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality to give reason- 
able promise of substantial progress toward 
meeting those needs, and nothing herein 
shall be deemed to preclude two or more 
local educational agencies from entering into 
agreements, at their option, for carrying 
out jointly operated programs and projects 
under this title; 
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(2) that, to the extent consistent with the 
number of educationally deprived children 
in the school district of the local educational 
agency who are enrolled in private elementary 
and secondary schools, such agency has made 
provision for including special educational 
services and arrangements (such as dual 
enrollment, educational radio and television, 
and mobile educational services and equip- 
ment) in which such children can partici- 
pate; 

(3) that the local educational agency has 
provided satisfactory assurance that the con- 
trol of funds provided under this title, and 
title to property derived therefrom, shall be 
in a public agency for the uses and purposes 
provided in this title, and that a public 
agency will administer such funds and prop- 
erty; 

(4) in the case of any project for construc- 
tion of school facilities, that the project is 
not inconsistent with overall State plans for 
the construction of school facilities and that 
the requirements of section 209 will be com- 
plied with on all such construction projects; 

(5) that effective procedures, including 
provision for appropriate objective measure- 
ments of educational achievement, will be 
adopted for evaluating at least annually the 
effectiveness of the programs in meeting the 
special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children; 

(6) that the local educational agency will 
make an annual report and such other re- 
ports to the State educational agency, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may be reasonably necessary to enable the 
State educational agency to perform its 
duties under this title, including informa- 
tion relating to the educational achievement 
of students participating in programs carried 
out under this title, and will keep such 
records and afford such access thereto as the 
State educational agency may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

(7) that wherever there is, in the area 
served by the local educational agency, a 
community action program approved pur- 
suant to title U of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452), the 
programs and projects have been developed 
in cooperation with the public or private 
nonprofit agency responsible for the com- 
munity action program; and 

(8) that effective procedures will be 
adopted for acquiring and disseminating to 
teachers and administrators significant in- 
formation derived from educational research, 
demonstration, and similar projects, and for 
adopting, where appropriate, promising edu- 
cational practices developed through such 
projects. 

* * * * 

Sec. 206. (a) Any State desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program of this title shall 
submit through its State educational agency 
to the Commissioner an application, in such 
detail as the Commissioner deems necessary, 
which provides satisfactory assurance— 

(1) that, except as provided in section 
207(b), payments under this title will be 
used only for programs and projects which 
have been approved by the State educational 
agency pursuant to section 205(a) and which 
meet the requirements of that section, and 
that such agency will in all other respects 
comply with the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the enforcement of any obligations 
imposed upon a local educational agency un- 
der section 205(a); 

(2) that such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures will be adopted as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of, and accounting for, Federal funds paid 
to the State (including such funds paid by 
the State to local educational agencies) un- 
der this title; and 

(3) that the State educational agency will 
make to the Commissioner (A) periodic re- 
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ports (including the results of objective 
measurements required by section 205(a) 
(5)) evaluating the effectiveness of payments 
under this title and of particular programs 
assisted under it in improving the educa- 
tional attainment of educationally deprived 
children, and (B) such other reports as 
may be reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this title (including such reports as he may 
require to determine the amounts which 
the local educational agencies of that State 
are eligible to receive for any fiscal year), 
and assurance that such agency will keep 
such records and afford such access thereto 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 
* * * * * 

Sec. 207. (e) (1) No payments shall be made 
under this title for any fiscal year to a State 
which has taken into consideration payments 
under this title in determining the eligiblity 
of any local educational agency in that State 
for State aid, or the amount of that aid, with 
respect to the free public education of chil- 
dren during that year or the preceding fiscal 
year. 

(2) No payments shall be made under this 
title to any local educational agency for any 
fiscal year unless the State educational 
agency finds that the combined fiscal effort 
(as determined in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Commissioner) of that agency 
and the State with respect to the provision 
of free public education by that agency for 
the preceding fiscal year was not less than 
such combined fiscal effort for that purpose 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate which 
may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, volume 110, part 18, pages 23904 
23905. This citation is the legislative 
history made on District of Columbia 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1965, 
H.R. 12633. It was in this appropriations 
act that the first money was made avail- 
able to the District of Columbia under 
terms of the impacted areas legislation, 
Public Law 874, the legislative basis for 
which had been given under Public Law 
88-665. 

Mr. President, this is fundamental in 
clarification of the points I seek, in order 
that the chairman cf the District Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] may help me tonight. I read 
from the legislative history that was 
needed on the Appropriations conference 
report of October 3, 1964: 

PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Mr. Haypen. Mr. President, the House 
amendment to Senate amendment No. 38 
eliminates the $5 million included in the bill 
for “Payments to school districts” and elimi- 
nates the language transferring the $5 mil- 
lion to the appropriation “Payment to school 
districts.” The House amendment to the 
Senate amendment also eliminates the lan- 
guage agreed to in conference yesterday pro- 
hibiting any payments to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The result of the new language will be to 
allow the District of Columbia to participate 
in the program in accordance with the au- 
thorization acts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the paragraph from the Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appropria- 
tions Act, fiscal year 1965, appropriating 
funds for “Payments to school districts.” 
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There being no objection, the excerpt was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


“For payments to local educational agen- 
cies for the maintenance and operation of 
schools as authorized by the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 13), 
$332,000,000: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall also be available for carrying out 
the provisions of section 6 of such Act.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, when the Presi- 
dent approves S. 3060, the National Defense 
Education Act Amendments, 1964, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be covered under Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, the federally impacted 
areas laws, and will become entitled to pay- 
ments under these laws on the same basis as 
all other local educational agencies now COV- 
ered by these laws. 

If the sums available for Public Law 874 
payments to local educational agencies under 
the regular Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1965, 
prove to be sufficient for the purpose, the 
District of Columbia and all other local edu- 
cational agencies will be paid their entitle- 
ments in full. If these sums prove to be 
insufficient to pay in full the amounts to 
which all local educational agencies, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia, may be entitled, 
the sums available will be allocated among 
these local educational agencies in propor- 
tion to their entitlements as specifically re- 
quired by Public Law 874. 

The congressional intent that the District 
of Columbia share in any distribution of 
these sums for the fiscal year 1965 is made 
abundantly clear by the action of Congress 
in rejecting the proviso clause in the con- 
ference bill which would have specifically 
prevented the District from sharing in the 
1965 appropriation under Public Law 874. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Arizona, the Senator in 
charge of the bill and the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, whether he shares the view on the 
intent of the action which I have just ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. Morse. I congratulate the Senator from 
Arizona and all members of the conference 
committee. 

I also wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion and thanks to the managers on the 
House side who, as a result of the discussions 
this morning, agreed to the amendment 
which has been submitted to the Senate, 
which I urge the Senate to adopt at this 
time. 

Mr. Haypen. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 38. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. President, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 110, part 18, page 23492, 
there is the following language which I 
wish to say to the Senator from West 
Virginia I am reading because of the 
importance of making the legislative 
history, by reference to the former legis- 
lative history which was made by the 
Chairman of the Conferences Com- 
mittee, at the time the so-called im- 
pacted area legislation was applied by 
Congress to the District of Columbia 
through enactment of S. 3060 of the 
88th Congress. 

Let me say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that the material I am reading 
from in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 110, part 18, page 23492 is a part of 
a speech which I made in the Senate ex- 
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plaining the position that we had taken 
in support of bringing the District of 
Columbia in under the impacted area 
program. 

With t to title XI of S. 3060, I call 
to the attention of Senators the paragraph 
found on page 14 in the section of the con- 
ference report containing the statement on 
the part of the House managers which reads: 


As we all know, the Senate conferees 
do not file a report, but the House man- 
agers always file a report. Sometimes 
the question can be raised as to whether 
the Senators in charge of the bill agree 
with the House managers. Today, we 
find, in the discussion over the past few 
hours that that sometimes becomes a 
very important question. We had no 
such questions on October 2, 1964. I did 
my best to make perfectly clear the posi- 
tion of the Senate conferees in regard 
to the matter, as the language will now 
show. 

Mr. President, I repeat the beginning: 

With respect to title XI of S. 3060, I 
call to the attention of Senators the para- 
graph found on page 14 in the section of 
the conference report containing the state- 
ment on the part of the House managers 
which reads: 

“It is the intention of the conferees that 
the Federal impact funds to be received by 
the District under Public Law 874 be used 
by the Board of Education solely for educa- 
tional purposes, and that they be in addition 
to the funds made available for education 
in the District of Columbia budget. It also 
is the opinion of the conferees that insofar 
as is consistent with good educational ad- 
ministration, these funds be used to improve 
the quality and standards of the educational 
Offerings in the underprivileged attendance 
areas of the city. The superintendent of 
schools is requested to report to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor on the ways in which the availability 
of these funds during the year has improved 
the educational program for the children in 
the low-income areas.” 


I continue reading from my speech: 
The Senate conferees fully endorse and 
agree to this intent. 


We do not have a question in regard 
to the statement by the House conferees 
differing in any way with the intent of 
the Senate conferees; and the chairman 
of the House managers, who was also 
chairman of the full conference com- 
mittee on S. 3060 as I have already 
quoted, made the legislative history, 
stating that this was the intent of the 
House managers, and I as chairman of 
the Senate conferees gave full endorse- 
ment to that intent. 

Mr. President, I have asked that these 
various citations be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in order that they 
may be available to Senators interested 
in following the debate and for the future 
guidance of the officials in both the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the District of Columbia in their 
operations with respect to funds appro- 
priated for the use of the school system 
of the District of Columbia under the 
authorities of Public Law 874 and Pub- 
lic Law 89-10. 

It becomes quite apparent upon the 
reading of the language of the House Ap- 
propriations committee report on this 
year’s District Appropriation Act, that it 
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is the view of that body that it may ear- 
mark for specific use the funds pro- 
vided under the authority of Public Law 
874. May I inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia whether this 
portion of the House committee report 
was a subject of discussion in conference 
and, further, whether any agreement was 
reached by the Senate conferees with re- 
spect to this point? 

I wish to make certain that the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has before him 
the language of the House report to 
which Iam referring. If not, I shall ask 
counsel to take it to him. I believe both 
of us will perform a great service if we 
take whatever time is necessary for a 
consideration of this subject. I should 
like to know whether or not the language 
in the House committee report was the 
subject of discussion in conference and, 
further, whether any agreement was 
reached by the Senate conferees with 
respect to this point. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. At no 
time during the conference did the con- 
ferees make any reference to the lan- 
guage in the House committee report. 
Does that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. MORSE. That was my under- 
standing, but I wished to establish it in 
the Record because, although I shall 
cover this point in greater detail later, I 
say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that it is not my position that the Ap- 
propriations Committee should not ask 
for any information it wants from the 
District of Columbia authorities at the 
District Building, or from the school au- 
thorities, in regard to the available 
funds and the purposes for which they 
proceed to expend funds. 

That is not the thrust of my position. 

I wish to make certain that the adop- 
tion of the conference report will not 
establish a legislative history which 
would authorize the earmarking of im- 
pacted area funds or Public Law 89-10 
funds for any specific purposes that the 
District Appropriations Subcommittees 
of either or both Houses should decide 
upon, which would be inconsistent with 
the language of October 2 and 3, 1964, 
when the District of Columbia was 
brought under the impacted area legis- 
lation. 

We are somewhat in a situation in 
which we must deal with the District of 
Columbia as though it were the 51st 
State. The same general policy in the 
expenditure of impacted area funds that 
is applicable to the States is applicable 
to the District of Columbia under the act 
which brought the District of Columbia 
under the Impacted Area Act. Subject, 
of course, to the particular provisions of 
the conference report which apply only 
to the District of Columbia. 

This could be pretty much a small 
boiling teapot, or it could really be of 
volcanic proportions so far as educa- 
tional factors are concerned. 

That is why I feel that the Senator 
should bear with me while I seem to be 
laboriously making this legislative his- 
tory. I have worked out my language 
very carefully so that it can leave no 
doubt, at least as to my interpretation, 
of the existing legislation. I wish to 
discuss it in relation to what may or may 
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not be a possible intent on the part of 
the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, in view of the Senator’s comment 
that this language in the House commit- 
tee report was not discussed in con- 
ference. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I do not 
wish to interrupt the Senator’s line of 
thought. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator may do so 
at any time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If it 
would be helpful to the Senator from 
Oregon I should like to attempt to state 
the position of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia with respect to this 
language. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; it would probably 
save a great deal of time if the Senator 
were to do so. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is not 
the intent of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia 
to develop justifications for the expendi- 
ture of money under the impacted aid 
program or under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It is my 
understanding that $4.2 million will be 
available to the District of Columbia in 
fiscal year 1966 under the former pro- 
gram, and $5.7 million under the latter 
program. It is my further understand- 
ing that the Board of Education in the 
District of Columbia will determine ex- 
clusively for what these moneys will 
be spent. 

It is not the intent or desire of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia to give directions to 
the Department of Education as to how 
it should spend its moneys under these 
programs. It is not the intent of the 
subcommittee to question the justifica- 
tions for these expenditures. It is not 
the intent of the subcommittee in any 
way to attempt to influence the expendi- 
ture of these moneys or to direct the 
purposes for which such moneys shall be 
expended. 

The subcommittee does not feel that 
it has any jurisdiction over this area 
that I am attempting to describe. The 
subcommittee merely wishes to know 
how much money is coming into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the two pro- 
grams—and all other Federal pro- 
grams—and for what those moneys shall 
be spent. 

Mr. MORSE. They are entitled to 
know it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The sub- 
committee wishes to know how much will 
be spent for textbooks, for example. 

Mr. MORSE. They are entitled to 
know it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And how 
much will be spent for counselors, how 
much will be spent for teachers, and how 
much will be spent for this, that or some- 
thing else; so the subcommittee will have 
the entire budgetary picture before it, 
and thus to put it in a better position 
to act judiciously and wisely in appro- 
priating money to meet the budget re- 
quests submitted by the Department of 
Education in the regular and supple- 
mental appropriation bills. 

Mr. MORSE. Itis very helpful to me. 
Let me put a face on the problem, so far 
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as my concern is involved, as follows: 
I take the position that the Appropria- 
tions Committee is entitled to all that 
information for informational purposes. 
I need not tell the Senator from West 
Virginia and the Senator from New 
Jersey, who serves on the subcommittee, 
that I and some others on my subcom- 
mittee sufficiently concerned to make 
this legislative history. The informa- 
tion is not sought I am sure for the 
purpose of diverting funds to other 
purposes. 

I should like to put the following hy- 
pothetical situation to the Senator: Sup- 
pose that we did not have the Public Law 
89-10 funds allotted to the District of 
Columbia. The District of Columbia 
would have appropriated to it x dollars. 
It now has appropriated x dollars plus 
some Public Law 89-10 funds. Under the 
elementary and secondary law—for ex- 
ample, my State—because the various 
county school systems receive these funds 
cannot take the position that it might use 
the fact of the receipt of that money as 
an excuse for less State effort than other- 
wise would be the case. That is, it is not 
going to be allowed to have the taxpayers 
of the United States take up the burden 
of what the State on its own should ap- 
propriate for its school equalization fund. 
But the Federal Government does put the 
money in the program to take up the 
extra burden that is imposed by large 
numbers of educationally deprived chil- 
dren. 

As the Senator knows, I always ap- 
proach a problem in that way with com- 
plete, open frankness. I wish to be sure 
that there is no intention on the part of 
anyone, anywhere, whether it is in the 
District Building or elsewhere, to siphon 
off Federal education money for any pur- 
pose other than the purposes for which 
it was authorized in the first place, in 
keeping with the intent of providing the 
Nation’s schools with financial supple- 
ments to their budgets to improve their 
programs of service to those most in need. 

I believe the Senator’s answer clears 
up the whole question. 

Mr. President, I shall shortly insert in 
the Recorp the memorandum report 
which Superintendent Hansen in fulfill- 
ment of his commitment filed at the re- 
quest of the S. 3060 conferees, both of the 
House and the Senate, in the conference 
report. He has set forth in it his plan 
for the expenditure of the Public Law 
874 funds for upgrading services pro- 
vided by a grounv of very low standard 
schools in the District of Columbia. 

Before I do so, however, if the Senator 
has any question to ask me, I wish he 
would speak. I have told him what my 
concern is, and what the concern of 
those who asked me to make this record 
has been. So far as I am concerned, 
the Senator’s answer is completely satis- 
factory. If I were a member of his com- 
mittee, I would be as insistent as the 
committee is in asking for all the infor- 
mation about the funds that go into the 
schools of the District of Columbia. I 
only wish to make certain that it will 
not lead to the siphoning off of Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 89-10 funds for 
the purposes other than the purpose of 
these acts. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the subcommittee is under no 
illusions as to where its jurisdiction lies 
in this regard. It would not be the intent 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and I am sure it would not be the intent 
of the subcommittee, to attempt to si- 
phon off moneys from the impacted area 
aid program and direct where those 
moneys should go. The purpose of the 
language is that the subcommittee might 
have a clear and full picture of all 
moneys that will be availeble to the De- 
partment of Education in each forth- 
coming fiscal year to meet the needs of 
the Department; and if the Department 
states a need for 50 counselors in the ele- 
mentary schools, the chairman feels that 
the subcommittee has a right and a duty 
to inquire of the Department as to wheth- 
er or not any of the impacted aid money 
will be spent for counselors and, if so, 
how much. 

If the Department states that 25 coun- 
selors will be procured under the im- 
pacted aid program, that is well and 
good. But what the subcommittee wishes 
to know is the total number, and if in 
this case the Department would be want- 
ing 50 counselors; then the subcommit- 
tee would not attempt to go into the 
justification for the expenditure of 
moneys under the impacted aid program 
for 25 counselors. But what we would 
look into is the justification for 25 addi- 
tional counselors, or 50 counselors over- 
all. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If we 
should find that there was justification 
for 50 counselors, we would attempt to 
appropriate moneys for the additional 
25 counselors in the budget request. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is 
done in that way so that we might avoid 
duplication and overlapping. 

We are hoping to keep track of all 
the moneys so that we will not be ap- 
propriating in the dark. 

Mr. MORSE. That is a perfectly 
satisfactory answer to me, and I deeply 
appreciate it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the Hansen report in the form of a let- 
ter which the Acting Superintendent of 
Schools, John M. Riecks, sent to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
who is also a most distinguished member 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The subject of the letter and its 
attachment concerns the use to which 
the impacted area money is being put in 
upgrading services to educationally dis- 
advantaged children attending certain 
of the schools in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1965. 

Hon. Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, Room 4241, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HILL: Last fall, the District 
of Columbia public schools were authorized, 
for the first time, to receive funds under 
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Public Laws 815 and 874. These funds were 
authorized with the understanding that they 
would be used to improve the quality of 
education for children in the underprivileged 
areas of the city. On page 14 of Conference 
Report No. 1716, the Superintendent of 
Schools was requested to report to your com- 
mittee and to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the ways the availabil- 
ity of these funds have improved the edu- 
cational program for children in the low 
income areas. We are pleased to present 
the attached report in response to this re- 
quest. We have made a sincere effort to 
apply these funds in a manner consistent 
with the intent of Congress. The entire 
staff extended themselyes with enthusiasm 
in this effort since this was the first time 
that funds have been available directly to 
the schools, and also it is the first time that 
funds were approved specifically to assist 
schools in the deprived areas of our city. 

The report will show that we were able 
to conduct the required surveys and were 
in receipt of some funds in February this 
year. Many impact aid programs have 
been initiated; some are still being devel- 
oped. However, even though these funds 
have been available for only a few months, 
the beneficial impact of the programs they 
initiated are in evidence. 

The following are examples of some of the 
major achievements of this program: 

Over 160 high school dropouts returned 
to school in the evening STAY school pro- 
gram. Even this June, 21 of these young 
people graduated from high school as a re- 
sult of this program. STAY school enrolls 
students who because of the desperate need 
to work, or because of embarrassment be- 
cause they are older than other high school 
students, and in a few cases, because of the 
need to support their children during the 
day, the students cannot attend our regular 
schools. It should be noted that attendance 
is good and discipline is not a problem. This 
is a small experimental program which we 
hope to expand. Impact aid funds, via this 
program, are providing “dropouts” with an 
opportunity “tailored” to their needs. 

Over 1,300 students attended the extended 
school day program. These students were 
enrolled in enrichment classes, received tu- 
torial assistance, or took advantage of our 
schools as a place to study. A number of 
adults also enrolled for refresher courses, 
particularly in English and mathematics. 

About 1,800 first- and second-grade stu- 
dents who are already identified as children 
with difficult learning problems are now in 
summer classes for special instruction. 

Our summer diagnostic reading program 
has enrolled 653 children who are 13.7 years 
of age and more than 3 years academi- 
cally retarded. This program applies an in- 
terdisciplinary approach to attempt to make 
progress with students who are our most se- 
rious learning problems. 

We point to these programs with pride and 
to show that a new and imaginative focus 
has been leveled on some of our educational 
problems with the funds authorized by your 
committee. 

Of equal importance to these special pro- 
grams has been the general improvement in 
staffing of the “aid” schools which impact 
aid funds have financed. Counselor ratios 
have for the first time reached manageable 
levels, our “aid” junior high schools now have 
full-time librarians for the first time, and 
remedial speech, reading, and psychological 
services have been significantly improved. 
And in the fall, we will provide all the chil- 
dren who now receive free lunch with a free 
breakfast as well. We will also be able to 
expand substantially a work-study program 
for students under 16 years of age. This 
work-study program was initiated experi- 
mentally with non-District funds and has 
proved very successful. We may now build 
on that experience. 
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In summary, the receipt of impact aid 
funds has been a milestone in the history of 
our schools. Our entire school community 
appreciates the opportunity your committee 
helped to provide. We intend to use these 
funds in a manner which will justify the con- 
tinued confidence of your committee in au- 
thorizing these funds. 

Most sincerely, 
JoHN M. RIEcKs, 
Acting Superintendent of Schools. 
SUMMARY OF IMPACT AID PROCEDURES, PRO- 

GRAM DEVELOPMENT, AND FINANCIAL DATA 

The District of Columbia, for the first time 
this past fall, was included under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874. The conference 
report of the House and the Senate com- 
mittees in recommending inclusion of the 
District schools under this law clearly stated 
that consistent with requirements of good 
school administration, these funds should 
not be substituted for regular District school 
funds and should be used to improve the 
quality and standards of the educational 
offerings in the underprivileged attendance 
areas of the city. Appropriately, all plans 
for receiving and programing these funds 
have been in compliance with these two 
fulfillments of the conference committee’s 
request for a complete report by the Superin- 
tendent on the progress of the impact aid 
program in the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools. 

BASIC PLANNING 

The school administration has completed 
the basic planning necessary (1) to identify 
the schools which would receive the benefits 
of these funds, (2) to establish procedures 
for managing the funds, and (3) to qualify 
the District for receipts of funds under Pub- 
lic Law 874. 

A systematic rating of all schools was 
accomplished by developing a rating scale 
based upon the incidence of (1) educational 
retardation, (2) average family income, and 
(3) average adult educational attainment. 
On the basis of this scale, 83 schools were 
recommended by the administration and ap- 
proved by the Board of Education to re- 
ceive the benefits of the impact aid funds. 
These schools were designated as “aid 
schools.” 
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The first of two required surveys of all 
District of Columbia public school children 
was completed in January 1965. The second 
survey is now in progress. An initial pay- 
ment of $1,862,889 was received in February, 
and a second payment of $1,190,901 was re- 
ceived in April. The final payment for fiscal 
year 1965 of approximately $1,000,000 will be 
available in November or December of this 
year. 

With the aid schools identified, procedures 
established, and a level of funding estab- 
lished, budget proposals were prepared and 
submitted. The impact aid budget was ap- 
proved by the Board of Education and the 
District Commissioners. The budget pro- 
posals for fiscal year 1965 and fiscal year 1966 
are as follows: 


1965 budget estimates 


Expendi-| Percent 
Program area tures of total 
budget 
1. Administration $123, 130 4.9 
2. General improvement of 
T 517, 131 20.6 
3. Elementary school projects 672, 099 26.8 
4, Secondary school projects......- 285, 719 11.3 
5. Projects to improve reading. 152,020 6.1 
6. Pupil personnel services 42,186 1.7 
7. Textbooks and instructional 
3 K er 8 im 600, 000 24.0 
. Equipment, printing, supplies, 
and titilities. 2.02.2. sto 104, 815 4.2 
SPOUR cow E I a E sone 2, 497, 100 100.0 


The actual expenditures for fiscal year 1965 
will be lower than budget estimates because 
of some delays which occurred between the 
development of the budget and the actual 
implementation of the programs. However, 
all programs are expected to be fully opera- 
tive by the close of fiscal year 1966. Addi- 
tional programs will be added and revisions 
made as our experience develops over the 
1965-66 school year. 

The following 10 sections present informa- 
tion concerning the use of the funds. 

1. Administration: Eight of the central 
offices are, in one way or another, responsible 
for administering the impact aid program. 

(a) General administration. 
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1966 budget estimates 


Expendi-|Percent 


Program area tures fof total 
budget 
1. General administration $219, 100 5.4 
g: Sonar then rai projects. 3 185 TA 
Secondary sc rojects.... 
4. Various el 8 =, 
Reading clini 
21.9 
5. 

7.6 
5.2 
ties in aid schools.. 7.5 
Work-scholarship progra: rel 4.3 
Student aid program 6,200 2 
TTT 4, 022, 600 100.0 


(b) The Department of General Research, 
Budget, and Legislation. 

(c) The Department of Personnel. 

(d) The Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, 

(e) The Department of Business Admin- 
istration. 

(f) The Department of Adult and Voca- 
tional Education and Summer Schools. 

(g) Office of the Assistant Superintendent 
for Elementary Schools. 

(h) Office of the Assistant Superintendent 
for Secondary Schools. 

A total of 24 full-time positions, and 11 
part-time positions, were staffed for admin- 
istrative purposes in these offices. 

2. General improvement in staffing: In 
order to insure the success of the educa- 
tional programs in the aid schools, plans 
were made to improve significantly the 
levels of staffing. Therefore, provisions have 
been made to strengthen staffing above the 
minimum acceptable levels approved by the 
Board of Education. Approximately 282 
full-time positions and 88 part-time posi- 
tions have been staffed to date. Emphasis 
has been placed on services to assist the 
teaching staff. The following represerts a 
breakdown by departments and programs: 


Funds provided for personal services and benefits for the impact aid funds 


Administrative staff: 
Department of General Research, Budget, and 
Legislation: 

Jass 6 director of Federal programs. 

GS-6 administrative cler 

GS-4 statistical clerks (part time) de 

Class 6 assistant for research and evaluation 

GS-4 statistical clerks (part time, summer sur- 


Class 8 assistants to chief examiner 
GS-6 administrative clerk, 
records 
68-5 clerk-typist_ 
GS-4 elerk-typist. 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer. - - 
Department of Business Administration: 
GS-7 8 0 
GS-4 invoice clerk 


Elementary Schools: 
Office of Assistant Su 
Secondary schools: C 
Office of the Secretary to the Board of Education: 
GS-3 telephone operator 


7 2 director 


GS-7 administrative add 


Department of Adult Education, Vocational Edu- 
eation, and Summer School: Summer school 
office—GS-4 clerk-typist 

Clerical service: GS-4 elerk-typists 


See footnote at end of table. 


Positions Additional 


rovided, positions 

scal year provided, 

1965 1 fiscal year 
1966 


GS-9 draftsman.. 


Teaching service: 


Librarians: 
Assistant 
Counselors: 


Clerical services 
bape oe 


Administrative staf_—Continued 
Department of Buildings and Grounds: 


GS-5 property clerk_ 
WB R-5 stock picker. 


Elementary schools: Class 15 teachers.. ys . 
Junior high schools: Class 15 teachers. — 6 
(5) Reading clinic: Class 15 teachers 10 


Junior high schools: Class 15 librarians.. -__ 6 
Senior high schools: Class 15 librarians. -. 


Junior high schools: Class 15 counselors. 
Senior high schools: Class 15 counselors... 


schools: GS-4 clerk-typist, principals’ 


Positions Additional 


rovided, positions 

l year rovided, 

1965 1 year 
1966 
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Funds provided for personal services and benefits for the impact aid funds—Continued 
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Positions Additional 
‘ovided, Lee 04 
Neal year ro 
1965 1 fiscal year 
1966 


eee AO e ee Class 15 
NORE oni erence AE E EE 
Saturday schools for preschool children: 
Class 15 teachers (part time) 
WBR-7 1 er ceo custodians (part time) 
P: 8 h: bits 
rogram to reha 
Class 8 


Primary — Teachers 
C 5 de 


ng 
Cl Daal chologist.. 
School sociai worker 


Class 15 school social workers School pers nologists 55. S255. Ci ee 
Class 15 hers- ~- GS-5 clerk-stenographer..........--2.-.-.--...-|-..-. 
GS-4 clerk-typist N improvement center 
Custodians (part time) PEROMTISTE COIN OE ee coe abl encceete shal ere 
Program to extend the school day and week: Feeding es CoE get RR SES GRE i SE PS 
88 t principals Clinical psychologists 
Class 15 teachers Psychiatric social workers 4 
GS-4 clerk-typists ee a ag EE SEE ENS, PES 
4 9 part — 55 E Remedial-reading specialists 
ob con: g program for poten one ee on ee e T e E ee 
Class 15 teachers... Work scholaraht 


p program: 
GS-12 director (40 percent paid by impact aid) 
3 administrative assistant (40 percent paid by 


GS- clerk-typist_ 
Itinerant consultant to improve classroom reading in- 


struction: Class 15 Teacher s N Nile ot ER ea | ee ota 
peech center: Class 11 assistant director. 

. . ———V———V—————— 111 — Class 15 8 ye 

Class 10 assistant oe Sige. © Rate ees GS-4 


clerk-typist 
Class 15 teachers, speech_____ Student aia tat time 


Class 15 teachers, hearing 


psy: 
Class 15 piae psycholo; ki 
Class 15 schoo! workers... 


GS-5 9 P 


1 To be continued in fiscal year 1966. 


This staff serves the following programs: 

3. Elementary school projects; four proj- 
ects have been approved for the purpose of 
strengthening elementary education in the 
aid schools. 

(a) A Kindergarten program designed to 
locate and then enroll about every kinder- 
garten-age child who is not now in school. 
Many do not attend because of a shortage of 
space in class. Ten kindergartens in the 
present school year, and 15 additional in the 
next school year are included in this program. 
Rental of community facilities is contem- 
plated, when necessary. 

(b) Reduction of class size in first grade 
to a 25-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio as a begin- 
ning toward establishing more manageable 
class size throughout the District’s elemen- 
tary schools. Ten teachers have been ap- 
pointed and first grade class size has been 
reduced where additional space is available. 
This is a most modest but significant begin- 
ing. Again, this program is limited due to 
to lack of space. 

(c) A Saturday orientation program for 
preschool children and their parents. This 
program operates in 7 centers utilizing the 
services of 28 teachers. Their task is to help 
parents understand what the school can do 
for their children, and how important paren- 
tal interest and support is to their children 
to achieve better schooling. 

(d) A summer school program for pri- 
mary grade children who are academically 
retarded. Aid funds have been allocated 
for a 6-week summer school in order to 
help these children to improve their abilities 
so that they may be able to learn more 
effectively during the regular school year. 
Classes will be kept to about 20 students 
each, and reading skills will be heavily em- 
phasized in this program. The staff for this 
program will include 101 classroom teachers, 
plus 11 supervising teachers who will be in 
charge of the program. 

4. Secondary school projects: Four proj- 
ects have been approved for secondary 
schools to provide special services and op- 
portunities to students in the aid area. 
These p are intended to prevent 
dropouts, to maintain contact with and to 
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assist those who have left school, and to 
broaden the educational opportunities for 
the young people in this area. 

(a) A program to rehabilitate dropouts who 
have returned to school. Essentially this 
program is intended to increase the employ- 
ability of students and features work-study 
opportunities. Students are in small classes 
with strong supporting services. The stu- 
dents attend school between 3:30 and 10 p.m. 
Presently, there are 11 teachers, 5 other 
professional workers, a clerical person and 
custodial personnel involved in this program. 
Expansion of this program is planned for the 
1965-66 school year, 

(b) An extended school day and week for 
secondary schools (stay program) for junior 
and senior high school students. This pro- 
gram allows these students to benefit from 
the opportunity to use school facilities for 
study, to enhance their study by providing 
tutorial assistance, and the opportunity to 
take both credit and noncredit courses. 
The schools used in the program are kept 
open in the evenings until 10 pm. The 
school library is available for their use. A 
counselor and a number of college students 
are available to assist students. There are 
presently 21 teachers, 3 principals, 3 clerks, 
and approximately 60 college students in- 
volved in this program. Plans are being 
made to expand the program during the next 
school year. 

(c) Job conditioning programs for poten- 
tial dropouts. These classes are established 
for the purpose of preparing the dropout for 
what is to come. When it is clear that there 
is little chance of getting him to change his 
mind, the teacher-counselor helps to make 
the student’s transition smoother from 
school to work. Presently there are four 
teachers and one clerical person working in 
this program. It is planned to follow up 
after the student is placed in employment, 
and to continue to encourage students to 
participate in part-time school programs 
while employed. 

(d) Two secondary summer school pro- 
grams; one at Banneker Junior High School 
for students in grades 7 through 10 who 
would otherwise be ineligible to attend sum- 
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mer school; and another at Cardozo High 
School for students in grades 9 through 12 
who were either in the STAY project in June 
1965, or who dropped out of school during the 
1964-65 school year. The Banneker program 
will operate from 8:30 to 12:30 a.m., the Car- 
dozo program from 3 to 8 pm. Both pro- 
grams will offer credit. 

5. Projects to improve reading in all aid 
schools: Probably no subject has received as 
much study and has caused more concern 
than reading. This is proper since reading is 
the key “tool” subject which must be mas- 
tered if a person is to learn effectively. Ap- 
propriately, two projects have been devel- 
oped for the improvement of reading. These 
projects are as follows: 

(a) An itinerant reading consultants’ pro- 
gram to improve classroom reading instruc- 
tion designed to improve reading instruc- 
tion. Presently there are seven teachers in- 
volved in this program who work with 
teachers in the aid schools to assist them in 
their teaching of reading. 

(b) A summer diagnostic reading pro- 
gram for overage elementary students who 
are severely retarded academically will serve 
from 1,200 to 1,400 of the 1,800 elementary 
students who have reached the age of 13.7 
years and have a reading retardation of 3 or 
more years. The first objective will be to 
determine the cause of the reading retarda- 
tion; the next phase will be the treatment. 
Research indicates that social, visual, and 
emotional problems are the major causes of 
severe reading retardation, while poor in- 
structional programs, speech difficulties, and 
general health deficiencies also contribute 
to reading retardation. Therefore, the staff 
will include clinical psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers as well as reading 
specialists. The program will be conducted 
at 6 centers, and will involve 113 profes- 
sionals and 6 clerks. Classes of 15 pupils 
each will be scheduled for 4 hours each 
morning for 6 weeks. At the end of the 
period recommendations for followup pro- 
grams during the regular school year will 
be made. 

6. Speech center: Because of the great 
need in the elementary and junior high 
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schools in the aid program for the services of 
speech and hearing therapists, eight speech 
therapists and two hearing therapists have 
been employed. Because of the deprived 
home environment of the children and the 
educational level of the adults with whom 
they associate, there is a high incidence of 
speech problems. The staff of the speech 
center is now handling as many cases as 
time permits. A survey made during Janu- 
ary 1965, showed a total of 2,441 actual cases 
in the aid schools that have been identified 
but could not be serviced because of lack of 
staff. The maximum number of staff who 
could be recruited this school year is 12; in 
September, 11 more reading and speech peo- 
ple will be added. 

7. Pupil personnel services: The cultur- 
ally deprived areas produce a much higher 
percentage of children with serious problems 
than do other sections of the District. Great 
effort is made by the classroom teachers to 
cope with these problems, but special skills 
and time for individual emotional, physical, 
and social problems are needed. These serv- 
ices are provided by pupil personnel workers. 
Working togther as a team, the psychologist, 
the counselor, the social worker, and the psy- 
chiatrist can provide services which are likely 
to result in appropriate courses of action 
designed to solve or alleviate the problems of 
these children. 

Groups of pupil personnel workers have 
been established in the impact aid area. 
Ten professionals are presently involved, and 
an additional nine positions are slated for 
next September. To produce maximum re- 
sults from the program the pupil personnel 
groups will be employed for 40 days during 
the summer as well as during the regular 
school year, thus providing for continuous 
efforts to assist the deprived child to adjust 
socially and to achieve academically. 

8. Textbooks, instructional materials, 
equipment, supplies, printing, and utilities: 
An amount of $600,000 has been spent to 
correct systemwide textbook deficiences; 
this represents the only systemwide expend- 
iture. The purpose is to insure that a 
fully satisfactory set of textbooks and in- 
structional materials will be provided for 
every schoolchild. In addition, equipment, 
supplies, and utilities are being provided to 
support additional personnel assigned to 
aid schools. These items are mainly desks, 
chairs, small equipment, and special equip- 
ment for the reading and speech clinics. 

9. Extension of food services: Impact aid 
funds will be used in fiscal year 1966 to ex- 
tend food services by means of three pro- 
grams. 

(a) A breakfast program for 10,000 needy 
children in the aid schools to start in Sep- 
tember. 

(b) A program to double the daily milk 
distribution for all children, i.e., milk will 
be distributed at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., replac- 
ing the current program where milk is dis- 
tributed once per day at 10:30 a.m. 

(c) Use of approximately $300,000 to con- 
struct kitchen facilities in aid schools. 

10. Work scholarship program: A work- 
scholarship program designed to help 
students become acclimated to a work en- 
vironment, and to encourage them to stay in 
school by providing an opportunity for paid 
work experience in a supervised atmosphere, 
the student gains an understanding of the 
relationship between school and the world 
of work. Students are paid $6.25 per week 
for 5 hours work during afterschool hours. 
The stipend and the supervised work expe- 
rience serve as an inducement to the student 
to remain in school. The program places 
emphasis on the acquisition of good work 
habits and attitudes which will lead hope- 
fully to a termination of the welfare cycle 
in that particular family. This program was 
initiated by the District schools vith private 
funds, and the results were impressive. This 
type of program is presently in progress in 
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the aid schools with funds supplied by the 
United Planning Organization. Through 
arrangements with UPO and the present di- 
rector of the program, the public schools will 
assume responsibility for the operation of 
this program in the aid schools during fiscal 
year 1966 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. The management of a budget separate 
from regular school budget channels is 
feasible and can be managed effectively with- 
out interfering with the regular budget 
channels. 

2. It is possible to identify aid schools and 
to successfully accomplish the development 
of effective educational programs in these 
schools. 

3. These funds have allowed the adminis- 
tration to provide special programs and spe- 
cial services which would not have otherwise 
been available. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield so that 
I might make a further comment? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I will 
be honest in response to the Senator. If 
the Department were to indicate that 
$4.2 million is available to the Depart- 
ment in the forthcoming fiscal year, that 
it would allocate $3.5 million of that 
amount to various programs, and that 
it would have a remaining portion of 
$0.7 million for which it had not deter- 
mined the use, I beileve the subcommit- 
tee would be reluctant to appropriate 
moneys for a budgeted item faling 
within the field of activities which would 
be treated by the impacted aid program. 

But I emphasize that it would not be 
the desire of the subcommittee to dic- 
tate to the Department as to how it is to 
spend the impacted aid moneys or the 
moneys accruing under the Elementary 
or Secondary Education Act; and the 
subcommittee realizes that it could not 
do so even if it had the desire. We 
merely wish the whole picture. We do 
not want the Department to say, “We 
need $75 million for the Department this 
year,” and not have the Department tell 
us that $10 million is coming in under 
the other 2 programs. We want to know 
how much is coming in and we want to 
know how much is being spent. Then 
we shall be in a better position to make 
the right decision to protect the rights of 
the taxpayers in regard to the budget 
estimate before us. 

I shall close by reading this statement, 
which I hope will set the Senator’s mind 
and heart at rest. I recognize his just 
concern in this regard. I realize the type 
of leadership that he has provided in 
bringing the District into the impacted 
aid program, and I commend him. I 
understand his concern. Let me read 
this statement, and then if the Senator 
has any further question, I shall answer 
it. I should like the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] to add, if he wishes to 
do so, to what I have said in answer 
to the questions of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The primary purpose of the report 
language was to have available to the 
committee, during its deliberation on 
the budget estimate submitted for the 
educational system, information that 
would also reveal the extent and the pur- 
pose of all Federal grant funds and their 
relationship to the total school program 
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planned for the budget year. Also, this 
would give the taxpaying public a sum- 
mary of the funding program planned 
with District of Columbia and Federal 
funds. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exceedingly 
helpful to me. 

Mr. President, I am about through. 
I merely wish, for the purpose of the 
Recorp, to read section 207 of Public 
Law 89-10: 

No payments shall be made under this title 
for any fiscal year to a State which has 
taken into consideration payments under 
this title in determining the eligibility of 
any local educational agency in that State 
for State aid, or the amount of that aid, with 
respect to the free public education of chil- 
dren during that year or the preceding fiscal 
year. 


There is no doubt that the history of 
Public Law 89-10 legislation lays down 
the criterion that such funds cannot be 
used by a State, if, to do so, would result 
in lessening its otherwise available ap- 
propriations for education. I shall re- 
peat that for the benefit of the Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator 
from New Jersey, because I wish to leave 
no doubt about what I have just said. I 
have just read from the act the clear 
policy: 

No payment shall be made under this title 
for any fiscal year to a State which has 
taken into consideration payments under this 
title in determining the eligibility of any 
local educational agency in that State for 
State aid, or the amount of that aid, with re- 
spect to the free public education of children 
during that year or the preceding fiscal 
year. 

The legislative record is clear in regard 
to the availability of Public Law 89-10 
funds to any State. A State may not 
use the Federal funds if, by doing so, it 
tries to carry out the intent or purpose 
of lessening its State or local effort. 
That is set forth clearly in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Act. 

I wish to allay any fears, and to make 
it clear to Senators and to members of 
the Appropriations Committee that their 
record does not justify fears; in fact, it 
was the language I referred to, in the 
committee report, that raised the ques- 
tion as to whether that might be im- 
plied. The Senator from West Virginia 
has cleared up that difficulty. 

The point I wish to stress is that the 
District of Columbia, like a State, is not 
permitted, as a matter of law, to make 
use of Federal educational grant funds 
for the purpose of lessening the con- 
tribution it otherwise would make to the 
school system of the District of 
Columbia. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
perfectly correct. The taxpayers are en- 
titled to know the purpose for which the 
District of Columbia educational au- 
thorities propose to use impacted area 
funds, so that there will be an avoidance 
of the duplication that the Senator from 
West Virginia is talking about; so that 
there will not be 50 supervisors when 
the request is for 25, the 25 to be paid 
for by the educational authorities from 
impacted area funds; or for any other 
purpose for which the District of Colum- 
bia authorities might spend the money, 
which would lead to a duplication if they 
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did not tell the committee what they 
proposed to do with the impacted area 
funds. 

What I seek to lay at rest is any con- 
cern that impacted area funds amount- 
ing to $4.2 million might be used to re- 
duce by $4.2 million, or any portion 
thereof, the amount of money that the 
District of Columbia would be expected 
to appropriate to operate its schools if 
it did not have impacted area funds. 
That is the point I wish to make clear. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I can- 
not foresee every possible eventuality. I 
can only say that when the Department 
of Education representatives come before 
the subcommittee and present their 
budget estimates and the justifications 
therefor, it will be the intent of the sub- 
committee to scrutinize the requests 
carefully and to require information as 
to how much will accrue to the District 
of Columbia under the impacted area 
program and how much under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
and other Federal legislation, and the 
purposes for which those moneys are to 
be spent. 

If the Department comes before the 
subcommittee and says, “$10 million will 
accrue under these two other programs, 
but we know at this time that we shall 
spend only $6 million,” the Department 
will be in trouble. We shall consider 
the fact that the Department has $4 mil- 
lion which could and should be accounted 
for before we allow the budgeted items. 

Mr. MORSE. I would get a new de- 
partment or a new superintendent, if 
that were tried. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
subcommittee will expect the Depart- 
ment to set forth the full purposes for 
which the entire $10 million will be 
spent. 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no quar- 
rel about that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The sub- 
committee will not attempt to require 
justifications for the expenditures of 
those moneys. We shall want to know 
how much will be spent and for what. 
Then we shall be in a better position to 
determine the advisability of appropriat- 
ing moneys to meet the budget requests 
which are independent of and aside from 
the moneys accruing under Federal pro- 
grams such as those to which I have just 
alluded. In my judgment, this is the 
only way in which the public can be 
fully apprised of the entire budgetary 
picture and the needs of the District of 
Columbia schools, and apprised as to 
whether those needs are being adequate- 
ly met and whether duplications are oc- 
curring or being guarded against. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator from 
West Virginia and the Senator from New 
Jersey to know that Iam completely sat- 
isfied with the legislative history which 
has been made. As the two Senators 
know, my concern from the very begin- 
ning has been to do something to improve 
what has been recognized by educators 
generally as exceedingly low standard 
schools in the District of Columbia. The 
Senator from West Virginia knows about 
them as well asI do. Ihave visited some 
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of them. I have said before in the Sen- 
ate that some of those schools can best 
be described as daytime custodial in- 
stitutions rather than educational in- 
stitutions. Dr. Hansen recognizes this. 
The Board of Education recognizes it. 
Representative Dent, of Pennsylvania, 
who handled the impacted area bill on 
the floor of the House, as I did on the 
floor of the Senate, insisted that Super- 
intendent Hansen submit a plan for the 
expenditure of these funds, so that we 
could be sure they would be used for 
the benefit of the children who most 
needed help in the poor-standard 
schools. 

I join him in it. I put that report 
in the Recorp. I wanted to make cer- 
tain that we would continue to upgrade 
those schools by the use of the money 
there, rather than to have it diverted or 
siphoned off for other purposes not rec- 
ommended by the board of education. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I want 
to make perfectly sure that the Senator 
from Oregon understands the position of 
the Senator from West Virginia. If he 
does not understand it, it is not because 
of any failure on the part of the Senator 
from Oregon. Itis because of the failure 
on the part of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
department requests in its budget esti- 
mate money for 50 librarians, let us say, 
and upon interrogation it is revealed that 
the department intends to use money 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act for 25 librarians, it would 
be up to the department to satisfy the 
subcommittee that it needs a total of 50 
librarians. It would be our business to 
determine the justification for the 50, not 
the justification for spending money 
under the independent program for the 
25 librarians. 

If we found that in our judgment there 
was justification for only 25, they would 
be taken care of under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and it 
would not be our purpose to appropriate 
money for one additional position in the 
regular bill. 

We shall attempt to develop the justi- 
fication for the entire number, so that 
we shall be able to determine the wisdom 
of appropriating money for the 25 budg- 
eted positions over and above the ap- 
proved 25 librarians included in the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act 
moneys. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe I understand 
the Senator. 

Assuming that the board were to come 
in and ask for 25 counselors, the Sen- 
ator would say, “Do you have any coun- 
selors?” They might say, We have some 
counselors under the impacted area funds 
provided for in the past.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. I 
would say, “How many positions have 
you?” They might say, “47.” I would 
say, “How many vacancies do you have?” 
They may say, “17.” Then I would 
proceed to say, “How many will you have 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act?” They might say, 10.“ 
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I would then say, “proceed to justify 
the need for 52 more counselors than you 
now have on board,” keeping in mind 
that the request would be for 25 posi- 
tions in addition to the 17 vacancies and 
the 10 librarians to be provided by im- 
pact aid moneys. If they failed to 
justify an additional 52 counselors, over 
their present 30, then the subcommittee 
would deal accordingly with the budget 
request for 25. 

i Mr. MORSE. That is all that we ask 
or. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The sub- 
committee will not ask them to justify 
the 10. If they are wasting the taxpay- 
ers’ money under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, that would 
come within the province of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and not under the 
jurisdiction of this subcommittee. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no quarrel with 
that. I thank the Senator from West 
Virginia, the Senator from New Jersey— 
and I would include the junior Senator 
from New York, but he had to go to 
another meeting—for making a record 
that will furnish the clarifying infor- 
mation of both committees. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much. It is too 
bad, in my judgment, and I know that 
my view is not necessarily shared by all 
Senators, that it has become necessary 
to take this amount of time on the floor 
of the Senate to discuss these matters. 
Again, in my judgment, the debate this 
evening has shown the necessity for early 
and favorable consideration of legisla- 
tion to provide for the citizens of the 
Distriet of Columbia—the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—the same freedom of action in mat- 
ters municipal and educational enjoyed 
by all other citizens of the United States. 
I am left with the conviction, which I 
trust is shared by many Senators, that 
with respect to the operation within the 
District of Columbia of Public Law 874 
and Public Law 89-10, it is the feeling 
of the Congress and its committees that 
the controlling requirements of the acts 
and the understandings appertaining to 
those acts ought to be the controlling ele- 
ment in the budget estimates submitted 
by the administrative authorities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I regret that I did not have 
an opportunity to yield to the junior 
Senator from New York when he re- 
quested me to yield. I was involved in 
my discussion with the senior Senator 
from Oregon. I would have otherwise 
yielded to the junior Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. MORSE, He may be back. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter which I wrote to Mr. 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General 
of the United States under date of May 
17, 1965. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 17, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: In July 1962, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office issued a report on the 
investigation of 236 selected cases under the 
aid to dependent children (ADC) program, 
administered by the Public Assistance Divi- 
sion (PAD), Department of Public Welfare, 
District of Columbia government. In Sep- 
tember 1962, your office issued also a similar 
report on the investigation of 68 selected 
cases under the general public assistance pro- 
gram (GPA). 

The reports stated that the high incidence 
of ineligibility of the recipients in the cases 
investigated led to the conclusions (1) that 
the PAD had not taken the required actions 
necessary to determine whether or not re- 
cipients of financial assistance were eligible 
for continued assistance, (2) that reliance 
cannot be placed on recipients or on care- 
taker-relatives to inform the PAD of actual 
conditions or circumstances which have a 
bearing on their eligibility for financial as- 
sistance, and (3) that the ADC and GPA 
cases not covered in the investigations 
should be investigated to determine the 
eligibility of the recipients for the financial 
assistance they were receiving. 

The reports expressed the belief that (1) 
a continuing field investigation should be 
instituted with the objective of investigating 
ADC and GPA cases for the purposes of de- 
termining the eligibility of the recipients for 
financial assistance and the effectiveness of 
the PAD’s prior verification of representa- 
tions by the recipients; (2) such continuing 
field investigation program should be con- 
ducted by an investigative unit organiza- 
tionally placed outside the PAD with a re- 
porting responsibility to the Director, De- 
partment of Public Welfare; and (3) proce- 
dures should be adopted to insure that inves- 
tigative findings are given adequate and 
proper consideration by the PAD in making 
its eligibility determinations. 

I would appreciate your views at this time 
as to whether the Department of Public Wel- 
fare has taken appropriate action to inves- 
tigate the eligibility of welfare recipients 
under the aid for dependent children and 
general public assistance programs since the 
issuance of your reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I inquired in that letter as to 
whether or not the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare had taken appropriate action 
to investigate the eligibility of welfare 
recipients under the aid for dependent 
children and general public assistance 
programs since the issuance of the reports 
of the Comptroller General in 1962. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record the reply from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States un- 
der date of June 1, 1965. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1965. 
Hon, ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ByrD: Reference is made to 
your letter dated May 17, 1965, requesting 
our views as to whether the Department of 
Public Welfare, District of Columbia govern- 
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ment, has taken appropriate action to in- 
vestigate the eligibility of welfare recipients 
since the issuance of our reports on the aid 
to dependent children program and the gen- 
eral public assistance program in July and 
September 1962, respectively. 

These reports stated that the high inci- 
dence of ineligibility of the recipients in the 
cases investigated led to the conclusions (1) 
that the Public Assistance Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, had not taken the re- 
quired actions necessary to determine wheth- 
er recipients of financial assistance were 
eligible for continued assistance, (2) that re- 
liance cannot be placed on recipients or 
caretaker-relatives to inform the Public As- 
sistance Division of actual conditions or cir- 
cumstances which have a bearing on the 
recipients’ eligibility for financial assistance, 
and (3) that the aid to dependent children 
and general public assistance cases not cov- 
ered in the investigations should be investi- 
gated to determine the eligibility of the 
recipients for the financial assistance they 
were receiving, 

The reports expressed our belief that (1) a 
continuing field investigation should be in- 
stituted for the purpose of determining the 
eligibility of recipients for financial assist- 
ance under the aid to dependent children 
and general public assistance programs, (2) 
such continuing field investigation program 
could be conducted by an investigative unit 
organizationally placed outside the Public 
Assistance Division, Department of Public 
Welfare, with a reporting responsibility not 
only to the Public Assistance Division but also 
to the Director, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and (3) procedures should be adopted 
to insure that the investigative findings are 


June 30, 1963. 
Cases in the opening 


Cases still subject to investigation 
Cases investigated or under investigation 


Public Assistance Division final decisions on cases investigated. 
8 8 Assistance Division subsequent to investigation: ! 


caseloads no longer subject to investigation, mainly be- | 
cause the cases had been closed for other reasons prior to investigation — 
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given adequate and proper consideration by 
the Public Assistance Division in making its 
eligibility determinations. 

The Department of Public Welfare has 
substantially increased its investigative ac- 
tivities since the issuance of our reports in 
1962. The organizational placement of the 
Office of Investigations and Collections has 
been changed, as suggested in our report, and 
it is now responsible directly to the Director 
of Public Welfare. The number of author- 
ized investigator positions has been increased 
from 14 at September 1, 1962, to 77 positions 
at the present time; 58 of these positions 
were filled at April 30, 1965. 

The increased investigative activities may 
be characterized as falling into two broad 
categories. One category is identified as 
audit review activities and covers investiga- 
tion over a period of time of the cases on 
the welfare rolls as of a specified date. The 
second category is identified as intake re- 
views and covers investigations on a con- 
tinuing basis to obtain information on the 
eligibility of welfare recipients shortly after 
they are placed on the welfare rolls. Sub- 
stantially all of the increased investigative 
activities have been concerned with the aid 
to dependent children, general public as- 
sistance, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled programs, 

The status, as of March 31, 1965, of the 
audit reviews of the welfare cases on the 
rolls for the aid to dependent children and 
general public assistance programs as of 
January 1, 1963, and the audit reviews of 
the cases on the rolls of the aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled rogram as 
of June 30, 1963, summarized from reports 
of the Office of Investigations and Collec- 
tions, follows: 


de arlean N Aid ved 
nden public permanently 
children assistance |and totally 
disabled 
So pers: its a e al 4, 533 G14 . ES 
1,752 362 682 
i N Some 1,880 
809 552 441 
633 552 419 
. 1 344 84 
. 31.3 62.4 20 


1 Available statistical data does not show the number of cases closed on the basis of investigative information and 


the number closed for other reasons. 


The inyestigation by the Office of Investi- 
gations and Collections of general public as- 
sistance caseload as of January 1, 1963, has 
been completed and 62.4 percent of the cases 
investigated were subsequently closed by the 
Public Assistance Division. The investiga- 
tion of the aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled caseload as of June 30, 1963, has 
been virtually halted since June 1964. The 
rate of investigation of the aid to dependent 
children caseload as of January 1, 1963, has 


been reduced due to increased emphasis on 
the intake review which was expanded from 
50-percent field investigation to 100-percent 
field investigation in July 1964. 

The following summary tabulation of re- 
ports of the Office of Investigations and Col- 
lections shows the intake review activity for 
the welfare cases placed on the rolls of the 
aid to dependent children and general pub- 
lic assistance programs from January 1963 
through March 1965: 


Cases investigated. drr 
Investigation reports not acted upon by Public Assistance Division__- E 
Public Assistance Division final decisions on cases investigated _...........-. 


Closed subsequent to investigation; 1 


to General 
Total dependent public 
n | assistance 
. 3, 375 2, 385 990 
61 445 170 
2, 760 1,940 820 
1, 342 860 482 
48.6 44.3 58. 8 


1 Available statistical data does not show the number of cases closed on the basis of investigative information and 


the number closed for other reasons. 


Based on our recent review of reports of 
the Office of Investigations and Collections, 
a limited review of readily available statisti- 


cal data, and discussions with responsible 
Officials of the Department of Public Welfare, 
we believe that while the Department has 
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substantially increased its investigative ac- 
tivities certain problem areas require addi- 
tional and continuing administrative atten- 
tion and effort. 

The Public Assistance Division has not 
processed promptly the intake review reports 
submitted to it by the Office of Investigations 
and Collections. During 1964 the inventory 
of intake review reports in the Public As- 
sistance Division increased from 384 to 750, 
excluding about 200 reports on which action 
had been taken by the Public Assistance 
Division but not reported to the Office of 
Investigations and Collections. Since De- 
cember 1964, the Public Assistance Division 
has assigned an additional employee with 
responsibility for following up on Office 
of Investigations and Collections reports. 
Overtime has been authorized in an effort to 
clear up the backlog and on March 31, 1965, 
it had been reduced to 615 reports. How- 
ever, at that date 316 reports, including 19 
received in 1968, had been on hand for more 
than 60 days. 

The high incidence of ineligibility of wel- 
fare recipients investigated by the Office of 
Investigations and Collections and its reports 
acted upon by the Public Assistance Division 
indicates a continuing need for the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to improve the ad- 
ministration of Public Assistance Division 
activities pertaining to the determinations 
and redeterminations of recipients’ eligibility 
for assistance. 

As of April 30, 1965, only 58 of the author- 
ized 77 investigator positions in the Office 
of Investigations and Collections were filled. 
The number and present assignment of the 
available investigators does not provide for 
completing the audit review of the aid to 
dependent children and the aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled caseloads 
within a reasonable time. Consideration 
needs to be given to steps that can be taken 
to enable the Office of Investigations and 
Collections to maintain a full complement 
of investigators authorized. 

We plan to make no further distribution 
of this letter unless copies are specifically 
requested, and then only after your approval 
has been obtained or public announcement 
has been made by you concerning the con- 
tents of the letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I shall read these two para- 
graphs from the letter of June 1, 1965, 
written by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. They read as follows: 


The high incidence of ineligibility of wel- 
fare recipients investigated by the Office of 
Investigations and Collections and its reports 
acted upon by the Public Assistance Division 
indicates a continuing need for the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to improve the ad- 
ministration of Public Assistance Division 
activities pertaining to the determinations 
and predeterminations of recipients’ eligibil- 
ity for assistance. 

As of April 30, 1965, only 58 of the author- 
ized 77 investigator positions in the Office 
of Investigations and Collections were filled. 
The number and present assignment of the 
available investigators does not provide for 
completing the audit review of the aid to 
dependent children and the aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled caseloads 
within a reasonable time. Consideration 
needs to be given to steps that can be taken 
to enable the Office of Investigations and 
Collections to maintain a full complement of 
investigators authorized. 


I express the hope, Mr. President, that 
the Department will do everything pos- 
sible to fill the investigative positions al- 
ready authorized. 
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Seventy-seven investigative positions 
have been authorized. At the time of the 
hearings, 58 positions were filled. 

Isubmit that the Department ought to 
make every effort to fill those positions in 
order that it might get on with the job 
of completing the audit of the ADC and 
APTD caseloads. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief dissent from the opinion 
given that we need any more, or, indeed, 
as many investigators as we have now. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator has a right to dissent. However, 
he is dissenting from the position taken 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States, who believes that ineligibles 
should be removed from the ADC and 
APTD caseloads. 

Mr. CASE. I thought we had disposed 
of the matter. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, may I say to the distinguished 
Senator that the Senator had an op- 
portunity in the subcommitee markup 
to press the motion which was offered 
and withdrawn, which would have de- 
leted some of the investigative positions. 

Mr. CASE. That was a tactical move, 
as the Senator understood. We did not 
want to freeze a bad position any tighter 
than it had been, knowing of the pocket- 
ful of proxies which our chairman always 
carries on these matters. We thought we 
would not proceed with that motion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am sure that the Senator 
does not want to imply that the Senators 
who gave those proxies did so lightly. 

Mr. CASE. Only on request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator implies that the Senators gave 
them merely because they were requested 
to do so. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. 
The chairman asked for the proxies and 
the custom is to give the chairman of the 
committee what he is asking for. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But 
the custom is not to comply with the 
chairman’s request unless Senators are 
willing to support the chairman’s posi- 
tion. 

Mr.CASE. There is—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I 
hope the Senator does not imply that his 
colleagues would give their proxies with- 
out their eyes being open. The Senator 
from New Jersey carried in his own 
pocket a few proxies on the day of the 
markup of this bill, and he used them. I 
am sure that Senators knew what they 
were doing when they surrendered their 
proxies to the forthright Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I question only whether 
Senators who gave their proxies to the 
chairman did so with their eyes open, or 
they would not have done what they did. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] asked me to make 
a brief statement for him, asking that I 
place it in the Recorp, which I shall do 
by reading it. I have scanned the state- 
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ment, and I see it raises the same ques- 
tion I had in mind. I assure the Senator 
that I raise the question only to make a 
record, because, either later this year or 
next year, some question will be raised 
with regard to funds for the replacement 
of Shaw Junior High School. 

First, let me ask a question: Could the 
Senator from West Virginia give me some 
indication of what the thinking of the 
conferees was in deleting the Shaw Jun- 
ior High School replacement from the 
appropriation bill? I ask this question 
because I have a hunch that there may 
be some reason—unknown to the Senate 
and the public generally—why the funds 
for this urgently needed replacement 
have not been retained in the appropria- 
tion bill. I have visited this so-called 
school in recent weeks. In my considered 
judgment, it should have been replaced 
at least 25 years ago. 

The play area at the school is 19,190 
square feet, or approximately two-fifths 
ofanacre. There are 1,500 students that 
use this area, which is an area less in size 
than that required to seat the same num- 
ber of students in an auditorium. 

This school, which was built in 1902, 
has a rated capacity of 1,167 students, 
Last October there were enrolled 1,520 
students, which means that there are 30 
percent more students attending the 
school than it has a capacity to hold. 

I shall take only a moment to read 
the comment of the Senator from New 
York. Then the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia can comment on both my statement 
and that of the Senator from New York. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] comments as follows: 

I would like, in addition, to say just a word 
about one other matter concerning certain 
items which the conference committee left 
out of the budget. 

I refer to the funds for the acquisition 
of a site for a new Shaw Junior High School, 
and for four other vitally needed school 
projects. The Shaw project is the most 
vital. I have visited the present Shaw on a 
number of occasions, It is in disgraceful 
condition and is badly overcrowded. A new 
building could not be needed more. I do 
not propose to try to stop final approval of 
the District of Columbia budget over this one 
matter, but I do want to indicate my support 
for introduction and passage later this year 
of a supplemental appropriation to cover the 
Shaw project and the other four school 
items that were lost in conference. 

I want to be on record now about this, 
so that there is no doubt about the fact 
that I do not acquiesce in the failure to in- 
clude funds for Shaw in the original ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1966. 


I thought, out of respect for the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, it would be well 
to present our caveat in regard to the 
Shaw Junior High School and give the 
Senator the opportunity to make any 
statement he cares to make about its 
deletion in the conference report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senate subcommittee included the Shaw 
Junior High Schoo] item in the bill and 
took the item to conference. I do not 
recall whether or not a list of priorities 
was presented to the House committee 
at the time it originally marked up the 
appropriation bill. The House commit- 
tee, as I recall, allowed a great number 
of capital outlay items, and I believe that 
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it did so based upon priorities of the 
various items. 

The matter was discussed in confer- 
ence. Without attempting to put myself 
in a position of speaking for the House 
conferees, which I cannot do, I should 
like to read one paragraph from page 
15504 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 1. I quote Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Davis said: 

Mr. Speaker, the Shaw Junior High School 
could not possibly be included and can never 
be included so long as responsible men in 
this body will stand against the kind of 
tactics that deprive the District of Columbia 
of the site which we already selected for 
the erection of Shaw Junior High School. 


I shall not now elaborate upon that 
point further. The statement of Mr. 
Davis, who was one of the House con- 
ieee is clear, and the record speaks for 


Mr. MORSE. I have read Mr. Davis’ 
statement. As the Senator from West 
Virginia knows, it is never the intention 
of Senators to involve themselves in a 
dispute over valid judgments with Mem- 
bers of the House, but for the record I 
would like to say this, because I support 
the comment of the Senator from New 
York concerning the disgraceful condi- 
tion of the Shaw Junior High School, 
which we are now requiring boys and girls 
to attend. I believe he used the word 
“disgraceful,” but if he did not, I do. 

If the trouble is over the purchase of 
a site, the Congress should decide where 
to put the school, and go ahead and buy 
the site, or order that it be bought, and 
appropriate funds for building the 
school. 

It is an old story with me that I do 
not feel that, as adults, and in this in- 
stance as adult legislators, we should 
permit differences of opinion among our- 
selves over what, after all, is pretty much 
really a matter of procedure, to cause 
boys and girls to suffer so far as denying 
them adequate educational opportunities 
is concerned. We deny them adequate 
educational opportunities when we force 
them to go, if they are to go to school 
at all, to a school that is so completely 
inadequate as is the Shaw Junior High 
School. 

I would hope that Mr. Davis and all 
the rest of us could join hands in solv- 
ing the problem. The ultimate respon- 
sibility over affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia is with the Congress, as the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia quoted Mr. Davis 
of Wisconsin when he said: 

Mr. Speaker, the Shaw Junior High School 
could not possibly be included and can never 
be included so long as responsible men in 
this body will stand against the kind of 
tactics that deprive the District of Columbia 
of the site which was already selected for the 
erection of Shaw Junior High School. 


I do not know what the quarrel is all 
about. All I know is that we could not 
take any jury to Shaw Junior High 
School and not have it come away with 
the feeling that something must be done 
now to replace it. Both the Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator from 
New Jersey, who are now in the Cham- 
ber, are members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, and have dem- 
onstrated time and again their desire to 
see to it that adequate educational facil- 
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ities are made available to meet the edu- 
cational needs of the District of Colum- 
bia. They have my support. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] will also have my support in 
trying to resolve whatever conflict has 
developed over a site for the replacement 
of Shaw Junior High School. 

I believe that the Senator from West 
Virginia will agree with me that, as a 
lawyer, Representative Davis does not set 
out a bill of particulars concerning the 
controversy. He labels the controversy, 
but there is nothing in his speech which 
gives a bill of particulars which makes it 
possible for me to adjudge the merits of 
the respective sides to the controversy to 
which he alludes. 

All I wish to say to the Senator from 
West Virginia and to the Senator from 
New Jersey, whose views I hold in high 
regard respecting educational problems— 
because the Senator from New Jersey, in 
particular, was on my subcommittee for 
several years and, as I have stated on the 
floor of the Senate, has been very helpful 
in developing our educational legislative 
program—is that we cannot keep 
sending boys and girls to Shaw Junior 
High School and expect that we will be 
giving them adequate educational train- 
ing in that inadequate and outdated 
school. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
pincs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. T appreciate the comments 
of the Senator from Oregon. I believe 
that we three are in complete agreement 
on the issue. I do not know what Rep- 
resentative Davis is talking about. I do 
know that the feeling he expressed was 
shared by all the House conferees—and 
I hope it is not an unfair statement to 
say that they were deeply resentful of 
the fact that an area selected for a school 
should be used for some other purpose. 
Therefore, they all stood adamant 
against our provision, which included the 
money for the new site. 

Speaking for myself, I dissented from 
agreement on that point by accepting the 
House position. It is probably true that 
the House conferees unanimously, so far 
as I know, were opposed to the plan. 
That is the only way we could get them 
to accept the $109,000 for the operation, 
for 1 year, of the John F. Kennedy 
Playground. 

Mr.MORSE. Oh? 

Mr. CASE. The only way to get them 
to accept the money was to consent to 
the deletion of this particular fund. Is 
that not a fair statement, I ask the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I cannot 
say whether the House conferees were 
unanimous in their position. 

Mr. CASE. They were quite close to 
unanimity. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That 
may have been the case, but I do not 
recall. I do know that they were de- 
termined in their position. 

Mr. CASE. It was not because they 
were against the school. 
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Mr. CASE. Representative Davis, in 
the paragraph just quoted by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, said that there were 
two items in the conference report that 
should be in there on the ground of need 
and justice. 

Mr. MORSE. For the site. 

Mr. CASE. One of them was for 
Shaw Junior High School. 

Mr. MORSE. For the John F, Ken- 
nedy site? Is that where the school was 
supposed to have been built? 

Mr. CASE. Yes, it was purchased for 
the school and then borrowed, I believe, 
by a group which wished to have a dem- 
onstration playground. Whatever the 
hassle was—and I know nothing of it— 
I assume that the playground was so 
popular, useful, interesting, and attrac- 
tive in a novel and important way, that 
a hue and cry was raised against taking 
it back. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not completely un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from New Jersey 
has stated the situation correctly. The 
properties which are now being used for 
the Kennedy playground were originally 
purchased for use as a site for the Shaw 
Junior High School. There came a time 
the idea was evolved to place a play- 
ground there. It was to have been a tem- 
porary playground. The expenses of op- 
eration and maintenance were to have 
come from private sources. 

As the Senator from New Jersey has 
indicated, the playground was extremely 
popular. More than 1 million visitors 
went to the playground during its first 
year of operation. 

President Johnson wrote a letter to 
me, urging that the Senate committee 
include $109,000 for the continued op- 
eration and maintenance of the Kennedy 
playground, and $1,295,300 for purchase 
of a site for and construction of a new 
Shaw Junior High School. 

I can appreciate the concern with 
which some people have viewed this mat- 
ter. A certain piece of property was 
purchased for the express purpose of 
locating thereon a junior high school, 
and, without the approval of the same 
committees which appropriated the 
money for that purpose, the property 
was and is being used for another pur- 
pose. It was meant to be only a tem- 
porary playground, of course, but the 
use of the land for that purpose became 
so popular that the request then came 
to the committees to appropriate moneys 
to continue operation and maintenance 
of that playground as a permanent facil- 
ity, and to provide moneys for the loca- 
tion and construction of a new Shaw 
Junior High School elsewhere. But as 
the Senator from New Jersey indicates, 
that is the concern that has been ex- 
pressed. I share that concern. 

I did not share that feeling to the 
extent that I did not recommend the in- 
clusion of moneys for continued opera- 
tion and maintenance of the playground 
and for purchase of a new site for Shaw 
Junior High School. I did so recom- 
mend, and I must say that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation weighed heavily 
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upon me in that regard; but I must ad- 
mit that I shared this concern, perhaps 
not to the degree that Senators have 
expressed it, but I do share it. 

I feel that if we appropriate moneys 
for a site for a school building, those 
properties should be used for that pur- 
pose and should not be used for some 
other purpose which, although tempo- 
rary at first, might become permanent. 
This example before us establishes a bad 
precedent and it is not the proper pro- 
cedure. I do not want to be critical of 
anyone, however, inasmuch as the cir- 
cumstances involved in this instance are 
indeed uniaue and quite understandable. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and the Senator 
from New Jersey that they do not know 
how clarifying their comments have been 
tome. I happen to know that the play- 
ground site has produced great benefits 
in one of the worst crime-infested areas 
of the city. That is the problem which 
we have in this part of the city. The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrn¢s], 
now presiding over the Senate, knows 
whereof I speak, because he is himself in- 
terested, as a member of the District of 
Columbia Committee, in the problem of 
crime within the District of Columbia. 

This is really a crime-infected area. 
Sometimes it can be described as a highly 
contagious area from the standpoint of 
crime infection. Yet the information 
that has been made available to our com- 
mittee, particularly to my subcommittee 
on the District of Columbia, which has 
jurisdiction over these matters of law 
enforcement, juvenile delinquency, edu- 
cation, and so forth, is that this play- 
ground has dramatically demonstrated 
time and time again the benefit of keep- 
ing youths busy in recreational activities 
instead of having them loiter around 
street corners and pool halls, and so 
forth. 

We must not sacrifice the educational 
values that these young people are en- 
titled to receive from us because we 
adults are getting into a quarrel over 
the procedure that has been followed and 
the policy that has been followed in re- 
gard to appropriating money for a school 
site area and then using it for other pur- 
poses, whether temporarily or perma- 
nently. . 

I do not wish to muddy the waters or 
rock the boat, so to speak. Let me ex- 
press my intent on the floor of the Sen- 
ate tonight. I shall, as chairman of my 
subcommittee, proceed to make inquiries 
through my subcommittee in regard to 
the matters to which the Senator has al- 
luded in respect to the Kennedy play- 
ground site and the fact that money was 
appropriated to build a school on it, and 
that it was to be used only as a tempo- 
rary playground and now apparently 
some in the House feel that the plan is to 
keep it permanently as a playground and 
therefore they do not want to appropri- 
ate money a second time for a school site 
elsewhere, as requested by the President 
of the United States. 

I wish to testify that a playground in 
this area, whether it is the John F. 
Kennedy Playground site as now used or 
the site of the present Shaw Junior High 
School, after it has been torn down and 
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perhaps some additional square footage 
purchased to enlarge it so that it would 
be comparable to the present site, is de- 
sirable. 

We ought to be able to work out an 
appropriation arrangement in the future 
that will give us a school and a play- 
ground. This is not an “or else” proposal. 
This is not a question of whether we 
shall have either a school or a play- 
ground, but that we cannot have both. 

I wish to testify on the floor of 
the Senate tonight that it is very diffi- 
cult to find an area in the District of 
Columbia that needs both an adequate 
school and a playground in proximity 
to each other more than this area. I 
wish the Recorp to show, as I proceed 
to try to find out what the facts are, and 
I want the House to know, that I am 
not seeking to intervene in their pre- 
rogatives, but I am seeking to carry out 
my trust on the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

I shall do everything I can, and join 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], to have a new school built in this 
area. We must have it. I shall do 
everything I can to see to it that we 
get a playground in this area. If the 
Kennedy Playground needs to be moved 
a few hundred feet or so to some other 
area, we shall decide that when the 
facts are presented. Certainly we 
should not deny these boys and girls 
a playground and a school in the area 
particularly because previously the John 
F. Kennedy Playground site was bought 
for a school site and now, because the 
President is asking for appropriations 
to continue it, at least for the time be- 
ing, we cannot build a school on it, and 
therefore some Members of the House 
say, “All right; you are not going to 
have a school.” 

I cannot follow that policy. I hope I 
have made my position clear to the two 
Senators. I am not criticizing them. I 
am pleading for future action. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], in 
the statement that I have read into the 
RecorpD, has laid the foundation, so far 
as I am concerned, for a future legis- 
lative program. I hope it will be en- 
acted before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say on behalf of my friend from West 
Virginia and myself that we welcome the 
support that the Senator has brought us. 
I hope this will be brought about very 
quickly. I anticipate that with such 
support we shall get it done at this ses- 
sion of Congress. I think we should. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from West Virginia are 
very much interested in providing for the 
school needs of the District of Columbia. 
I certainly have supported this item, as 
well as others. So the foundation was 
not laid so recently as today. There are 
those of us who have made the effort 
heretofore. 

It should be stated that the Shaw 
Junior High School was No. 13 on the 
list of priorities presented to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, I am now 
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informed by the subcommittee clerk, Mr. 
Merrick. 

With regard to the Kennedy Play- 
ground, I have visited the playground. 
It is a very fine playground. But I was 
appalled at some of the lewd pictures 
and lascivious phrases that I found 
drawn and written on some of the prop- 
erties there. 

It would seem to me that the people 
who use this playground ought to evince 
enough pride in the playground, and in 
the name of the beloved and late Presi- 
dent in whose honor it was named, not 
to treat these properties in such a 
manner. 

Congress is appropriating moneys, 
which should have been provided by the 
private sources which had promised to 
bear the expense. The testimony indi- 
cated, I believe, that some of the other 
playgrounds in the District of Columbia 
suffered, to a degree, moneywise, in order 
that this playground might be operated 
and maintained because the private 
sources had not come through with all 
the moneys that they had promised. 

It seems to me that if Congress is to 
appropriate the money for the operation 
and maintenance of this playground we 
ought to insist that the Department of 
Parks and Recreation adequately police 
the playground and make every effort to 
prevent those who use it from writing 
obscenities on the walls inside the cabin 
of the boat, and, drawing pictures of 
nude men, women, and so on. 

This is a disgrace. Some of the adult 
or teenage people who use the play- 
ground are apparently responsible for it. 
This is a fine playground for children. 
But children should not be subjected to 
this sort of thing. 

Someone who can write well and draw 
even better is responsible for the ugly 
pictures and statements that appear on 
the walls of these facilities. 

I hope over the next year the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation will exer- 
cise itself appropriately and diligently 
in seeing to it that these facilities are 
properly policed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from West Virginia. I 
believe that when these desecrations of 
that beautiful playground and equip- 
ment on it take place they should be 
immediately eradicated and that an 
improved program of policing and care- 
taking should be instituted to see to it 
that they are eradicated and, better still, 
that it may be sufficiently supervised to 
see to it that these desecrations do not 
take place in the first instance. 

As the Senator knows, this is a con- 
stant problem. All of us who have been 
in education know what a problem it is. 
Some months ago I visited one of our 
poorer schools, a school which I referred 
to some little while ago in debate as a 
school that could best be described as 
a daytime custodial institution. I went 
into the boys’ restroom. I saw evidence 
there of this kind of writing and picture 
drawing. I talked to the principal about 
it. He said that it had happened since 
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that morning. He said, “We have this 
problem constantly. We try to find out 
who did it. The janitor has not been 
in here since it occurred. These writings 
and drawings will be eradicated immedi- 
ately, if they cannot find out who did it; 
if they find out who did it, that person 
will do the eradicating himself.” The 
appropriate educational lesson would 
then be taught. I prefer that word to 
the word “discipline” probably, but the 
educational lesson is taught. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
West Virginia. I hope that nothing I 
have ever said in my comment on this 
playground means that I think it should 
be conducted in a nonsupervised manner. 
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The Senator said something else of 
which I was not aware. I would be in- 
terested to see its development in the 
inquiries that I shall make about this 
question. I do not know about the 
financing of the Kennedy Playground 
and whether or not any public funds 
were taken from other playgrounds to 
finance this one. I understand that 
some of the original private contributors 
did not come through with all of their 
contributions. But here again I could 
not raise my right hand and swear to 
any amount or in regard to the names 
of individuals. I believe the Kennedy 
Playground is really serving as a great 
model for what can be done in one of 
the juvenile crime-infested areas of our 
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city. I do not wish to see it eliminated. 
I have no objections, if the facts dem- 
onstrate it, to having it moved and a 
school put in that location, if that is 
the best place for the school and another 
place, equally as good, for a playground 
can be found. I cannot believe that we 
cannot do both. I am satisfied that we 
should do both. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virgina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a summary 
of the 1966 appropriation bill, H.R. 6453, 
for the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


District of Columbia—Summary of appropriation bill (H.R. 6453) 
LOAN AUTHORIZATION (OUT OF THE GENERAL REVENUES OF THE FEDERAL TREASURY) 


Item 


Loans to District of Columbia for capital outlay 
Loans to District of Columbia for capital outlay 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
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District of Columbia—Summary of appropriation bill (H.R. 6453 )—Continued 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS—Continued 
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1 Includes $231,128 in Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1965 (Public Law 88-635), 
‘Supplemental — Act, 1965 (Public Law 85 10 


and $11,430,500 in Second 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words about the District of 
Columbia appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1966. 

The subcommittees and the commit- 
tees have met, the respective Houses 
have voted, the conferees have confer- 
red—it’ now remains for us only to ac- 
cept or to reject the conference report. 

I shall vote to accept the conference 
report, because this report represents 
significant advancement over previous 
District appropriations bills. This year’s 
budget brings us closer to meeting the 
unsatisfied needs of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

In the area of health care, in the area 
of more adequate staffing of the Depart- 
ment of Education, in the area of foster 
home finding and protective services in 
the Child Welfare Division of the De- 
partment of Welfare, this year’s budget 
is measurably better than the last. In 
addition, this year’s Federal payment 


has been increased significantly over 
that of last year. 

Even recognizing the advancement 
which this budget represents, I do, how- 
ever, have grave reservations about the 
results of our District budgetary delib- 
erations, for two reasons. 

The first reason for doubting the ade- 
quacy of our budgetary efforts is the 
nature and extent of the need for social 
services, in order that the children of the 
inner city may grow into responsible 
adults. The sort of need which one sees 
in Washington is not extraordinary—it 
is a need for the same kind of public 
facilities and services that every city 
requires. These are familiar items to 
each of us. We all know that an ade- 
quate educational system heads the list 
of necessary social services. 

The conference committee’s rejection 
of five school building projects which the 
Senate had approved is, then, a matter of 
deep concern. Among the items which 


2 Includes $757,000 net increase in H. Doc. 114 and $1,879,000 increase in S. Doc. 23 


the Senate approved but lost in con- 
ference is the site and planning money 
for a new Shaw Junior High School. Yet 
the Federal payment will be $7 million 
less than the authorized amount. 

There can be no doubt of the urgent 
need for a new Shaw school building. A 
little over a month ago, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon visited the Shaw 
school. The Senator from Oregon’s deep 
concern about the conditions at Shaw 
focused the attention of everyone who 
would but see, upon the fact that a re- 
placement for the Shaw school is long 
overdue. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the 
newspaper accounts of the trip which my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, took to the Shaw 
Junior High School, and the conditions 
which he found there. 

Mr. President, how can we blame the 
children who live in the area surround- 
ing Shaw if they are not models of civic 
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responsibility, when they have before 

them such an example of neglect as they 

have been given this year? 

I hope that the District Commissioners 
will seek a supplemental appropriation, 
for the Shaw School and for the other 
necessary items not included in the 
present appropriation bill, as soon as 
the requested District revenue bilis have 
been acted upon. Despite grave misgiv- 
ings about the deletion of the site and 
planning funds for the Shaw School, I 
will vote for the acceptance of the con- 
ference committee’s report, with the 
hope and expectation that a supple- 
mental appropriation, including funds 
for Shaw School, will be forwarded to the 
Congress in the near future. 

My second basic reason for concern 
with the results of our budgetary de- 
liberations is simply my conviction that 
no matter how much we in Congress 
labor to write a proper budget for the 
District, the needs of this city will not 
be properly dealt with until the residents 
of the District are able to construct their 
own budget, through representatives of 
their own choosing. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
pliment my senior colleagues on the 
District Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee, with whom I was priv- 
ileged to work this year, on the District 
appropriations bill. We sometimes dis- 
agreed, but without being disagreeable, 
as we each sought to provide equitably 
for the needs of the District. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Human CRISIS ON OUR HANDS, Morse Says 
or DISTRICT or COLUMBIA ScHOOLS—SHAW 
Suocks HIM on Tour or Four FACILITIES 

(By Gerald Grant) 

After touring four decaying schools here 
yesterday, Senator WAYNE Morse said 
solemnly that educational mayhem was being 
committed against the children of Washing- 
ton. 

Standing outside Shaw Junior High School, 
he declared no city in the Nation with elected 
officials would allow such a school to exist: 
“It ought to be torn down immediately.” 

Morse told a dozen newsmen and school 
officials who accompanied him that he was 
going back to Capitol Hill to urge Congress- 
men to recognize that we've got a human 
crisis on our hands.” 

WANTS NO LABEL 

He said he did not want to label it a school 
crisis because he was not talking about build- 
ings, he was talking about the children in 
them. 

It’s time some Congressmen stopped “talk- 
ing about juvenile delinquency and started 
doing something about its causes,” the Sena- 
tor said. 

At Shaw, where officials reported they 
caught 21 rats last week, Morse muttered 
such comments as shocking and disgraceful 
as he toured the 63-year-old building. 

“Substituting my eyes for the testimony 
of witnesses,” Morse saw dank basement 
classrooms, a playground for 1,400 students 
that is not much more than a large concrete 
alley, and a cafeteria that floods every time 
it rains. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 

Dorothy W. Harris, assistant principal, 
showed Senator Morse pictures taken in the 
cafeteria the last time it rained. Huge 
puddles were on the floor. 

Morse visited the book storeroom, not 
much larger than a regular classroom, that 
had been divided into two classrooms for 
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students with emotional problems. Eighteen 
girls were jammed into a 20- by 12-foot space 
on one side of a bookshelf. A group of boys 
used the other side. 

Louise E. Wise, the school nurse, told the 
Senator that many children came to school 
without breakfast and some have illnesses 
due to poor diet. 


A HEARTY BREAKFAST 


Morse had started his tour at 7:45 a.m. at 
Perry and Bundy elementary schools where 
students ate a hearty breakfast of cereal, 
milk, applesauce, bacon, and eggs, and two 
slices of buttered bread. 

About 90 youngsters from the two inner 
city schools are given breakfast each morn- 
ing after physical training and a shower. It 
is part of a pilot program that Morse would 
like to see extended to every needy child in 
the city. 

School officials recently announced plans to 
provide 10,300 needy youngsters free break- 
fast next fall. ; 

After Shaw, Morse went on to Emery ele- 
mentary, Lincoln Road and S Street NE., 
where he saw classes of 38 and 39 children 
crowded into 5 converted basement class- 
rooms. 

RATHOLES IN FLOOR 

Delois G. Jones, the first-grade teacher, 
pointed out ratholes beneath a radiator. 

Morse wondered how one small toilet fa- 
cility could serve the school’s 400 boys. “You 
must have to keep a custodian here all day 
to keep this place clean,” Morse commented. 
The principal said he did. 

Funds for the replacement of Shaw and 
Emery, both built in 1902, were denied by the 
House Appropriations Committee. Superin- 
tendent Carl F. Hansen recently pressed for 
restoration of the funds before the Senate 
District Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Morse ended his tour at the new Garrison 
Elementary School, 12th and S Streets NW. 
Noting its 2,000-book library, reading and 
speech clinics, health suite, auditorium and 
modern equipment, Morse declared it was the 
kind of school every child of the city should 
attend. 


[From the Washington Star, May 12, 1965] 
CALLS SHAW “DISGRACE” AFTER TOUR—MORSE 
SEES HUMAN CRISIS IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
(By John Mathews) 

Senator WaYNE Morse, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, toured five District public schools this 
morning “to substitute my eyes for the tes- 
timony of witnesses,” and concluded that 
bad physical facilities of District schools cre- 
ate a human crisis. 

The Senator, head of the Senate District 
Education Subcommittee, added: “We'd bet- 
ter stop talking about juvenile delinquency, 
illiteracy, and other problems and provide 
better buildings for District schools,” 

The Senator saw patched-up ratholes in & 
first-grade class at the Emery School, Lin- 
coln Road and S Street NE., and a small laya- 
tory used by 400 boys. 

At Shaw Junior High School, Seventh 
Street and Rhode Island Avenue NW. the 
Senator saw a class of 18 girls squeezed into 
a 20 by 12-foot space behind the stacks of 
books in the library. 

Officials at Shaw told him that in a recent 
week 21 rats were killed in the school base- 
ment. 

Morse also inspected the early morning 
breakfast and physical education program at 
the 75-year-old Perry School, M Street be- 
tween First and New Jersey Avenue NW, and 
at the Bundy School, 429 O Street NW. 

Morse has urged extending the breakfast 
program and free lunch distribution. Dis- 
trict School Supt. Carl F. Hansen will ask 
the District School Board this week for 
$508,000 to expand the program, 

The Senator ended his tour at the Garrison 
School, 13th and S Streets NW., a new school 
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that opened last September and was formally 
dedicated last night. 

Mrs. Gloria J. Jones, the school’s principal, 
said the building already is 40 students over 
capacity. 

Morse was particularly vehement about 
Shaw School, for which the House District 
Appropriations Subcommittee refused $1.9 
million to build a new schoo] that would re- 
tain the John F, Kennedy Playground. 

“We are committing educational mayhem 
against every boy and girl who enter its doors 
every morning,” Morse said about Shaw. 

Shaw Principal Oliver R. Rogers, Jr., 
showed Morse the basement gymnasiums 
that are too small for league basketball 
games, a family living class held in a bare 
basement room which is flooded when it 
rains, and a small L-shaped playground 
which Morse said was inadequate for a school 
of several hundred pupils, let alone a junior 
high of 1,200 students. 

“Members of Congress should come here,” 
the Senator said. “It’s a disgrace to the 
Capital.” 

The Senator said the new $1.9 million Gar- 
rison School was the type of facility which 
should be provided for all District children. 
He listened to a reading class given in a spe- 
cial room by a remedial reading specialist 
and looked at the library which has nearly 
2,000 books, but no full-time librarian. 

At Shaw, Morse spent about 10 minutes 
talking to Mrs. Clarence E. Wise, the school 
nurse. Mrs. Wise told the Senator that 
many children come to school without a 
proper breakfast and that a new Shaw should 
be a community center to service parents as 
well as their children. 

At Bundy School, Charles E. Carter, the 
principal, said that for many of the 90 boys 
in the early morning breakfast-physical edu- 
cation program the breakfast of cereal, eggs, 
bacon, bread, and milk is the “best balanced 
meal they have all day.” He added, “This 
is a soda pop and potato chip community.” 

MorsE was accompanied by schools officials 
and some of his aids. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Senate-House conferees have agreed on 
a budget for the District of Columbia. 
I do not propose to challenge their con- 
clusions. In many ways, it represents 
considerable progress for our Capital 
City, and I commend my colleagues who 
have worked so hard to improve it. 

But, for the record, I would like to 
discuss briefly the welfare provisions of 
the budget—the gains we have made for 
the needy of the District of Columbia— 
and the steps which still must be taken. 
For my contention is that the needs of 
the children of our Capital must be 
met—no matter who their parents, or 
what welfare category they happen to 
fall into. 

As you well know, Mr. President, when 
the District’s budget went to Congress, 
the responsible officials asked for ap- 
proximately $342,000 to give relief for 6 
months to 490 families of unemployed 
parents—2,600 persons. The other body 
approved this request, and included this 
figure in the budget it approved. Then 
the Appropriations Subcommittee repon- 
sible for the District budget approved 
the House provision extending AFDC/UP 
to the District of Columbia. It was 
deleted only after a vote in the full com- 
mittee. 

Next, my amendment to restore the 
House-approved funds was not rejected 
here in the Senate as in the 2 years just 
past. Instead. the Senate approved a 
substitute, introduced by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. The 
principle of additional assistance to the 
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needy boys and girls of the District was 
in fact approved by an overwhelming 
vote in the Senate. This fact was taken 
into account by the conferees when they 
accepted the Byrd substitute. 

As I stated publicly at the time, I 
voted for the substitute amendment on 
final passage because I think that half 
of a loaf is better than none. The 
Federal Government has given the city 
$3 million to train about 1,200 unem- 
ployed men and women—heads of house- 
holds. The Senate substitute amend- 
ment, now approved by the House-Sen- 
ate conferees, supplemented that pro- 
gram with $300,000 to be used, ap- 
parently, for relief to the families of un- 
employed parents awaiting training— 
or to parents awaiting job placement 
after training. 

This is a limited step forward. I voted 
for it because it will feed at least the 
children of the trainable parents—-men 
and women who can be trained and will 
be trained. And meanwhile, the Senate 
has passed part of my substantive bill 
with the help and understanding of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] authorizing and expanding the 
District day care program for under- 
privileged children, and ordering the 
Commissioners to provide foster home 
care to boys and girls whose own homes 
or parents are judged detrimental to their 
well being. 

But a gap still remains in our han- 
dling of the problems of the District’s 
most needy children. For the program 
we are finally adopting offers little to 
those children whose parents cannot for 
one reason or another be trained. Ex- 
perts agree, Mr. President, that it is rea- 
sonable to assume that a large proportion 
of the people who cannot be considered 
for work or training have some physical 
or mental affliction. They may have a 
borderline intelligence quotient—or 
physical disabilities—which, together 
with their age, prevent the only kind of 
work which they are equipped to do. 

Many such people are on AFDC in 
the District—as in other places—today. 
They are eligible for public assistance 
because of physical or mental incapacity. 
Under the approved State plan for the 
District, if a parent has a physical or 
mental defect, illmess or disability, a 
needy child may be considered to be 
deprived of support or care. And under 
the law, incapacity means any physical 
or mental defect, illness or disability. 

But the great problem is that here in 
the District children slip between the 
cracks of this welfare superstructure. 
These are the children of the man or 
woman who is, perhaps, disabled—the 
periodic alcoholic; the man who is in 
and out of the home, spending a few 
days each month in jail; the man who 
suffers periods of mental illness and no 
one is willing to bet on for training. 
These are the borderline cases—these 
are the parents who live in the shadows 
and the children who fail of support. 
For often a doctor cannot establish a 
physical or mental incapacity as defi- 
nitely underlying the behavior pattern. 
The parents cannot meet a technical defi- 
nition—so the children go hungry. 

We do not know exactly how many of 
these children there are, Mr. President, 
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but we do know that any one hungry 
child is one too many; and for him any 
civilized society—and especially the so- 
ciety of the Capital City of the richest 
country in the world—must provide these 
basic necessities of life. 

These children need not go hungry. 
For if the new welfare program of the 
District is competently and compassion- 
ately administered, we can meet the 
needs of all the District’s children. The 
poverty project will give work training 
to parents who can be trained. The 
Senate supplement will fund a program 
to help the families awaiting training or 
placement. And if the regular AFDC 
program is properly administered, it can 
provide for the needy families headed by 
parents without potentialities for em- 
ployment because of physical or mental 
disabilities. 

I am assured of this, Mr. President, by 
the most competent authorities in the 
field. As Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I had occasion to study 
these matters thoroughly, and I am con- 
vinced that the law can be interpreted 
so as to cover all the children involved. 
For the disability provision of the AFDC 
law is based on the modern, generally 
accepted knowledge, that any physical or 
mental defect, illness, or disability in- 
terferes with the full functioning of a 
parent. That is why the act has clas- 
sified “physical or mental incapacity of 
a parent” along with “death” and “con- 
tinued absence from the home” as a cir- 
cumstance which is known to deprive 
children of support or care. 

I am today advising Mr. Donald 
Brewer, the Director of Public Welfare 
of the District of Columbia, of my views 
in this matter. He is a competent, re- 
spected official in this field, and I am 
sure that he will do his best to adminis- 
ter the law as humanely as possible. 

I am also asking Mr. Brewer to pro- 
vide me with certain statistics about the 
operation of the new program. For, Mr. 
President, next year at this time, we 
must again legislate in this field. Next 
year we must again consider these ques- 
tions. And what we do then depends 
in large measure on the record built 
up by the Department of Public Welfare 
over the years—with the new tools pro- 
vided by the Congress. 

Our trouble in the past has been that 
we lacked complete information. Now 
that we will have more welfare programs, 
it is absolutely essential that we know 
exactly what their effect is on the needy 
children of the District. So I am asking 
Mr. Brewer to send me each month the 
following statistical data, beginning Au- 
gust 1, 1965: 

First. Number of AFDC applications 
rejected, number of cases of AFDC dis- 
continued due to the employability of 
the mother or the incapacitated parent, 
and number of other non-AFDC cases 
applying for “emergency assistance.” 
Supply the following information sep- 
arately for each of the three groups of 
families—AFDC applications rejected, 
AFDC cases discontinued, and non-AFDC 
families: 

(a) Number of cases directly referred 
to title V work experience and training 
project without emergency assistance. 
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(b) Number of cases approved for 
emergency assistance; 

(c) For cases not approved for either 
title V or emergency assistance, distri- 
bution by reason for denial and by other 
disposition made; 

(d) Number of cases of emergency as- 
sistance discontinued and distribution 
by reason for discontinuation—transfer 
to title V, transfer to AFDC, other—by 
length of time emergency assistance was 
received. 

Second. Number of children admitted 
to Junior Village because of family’s in- 
eligibility for aid for dependent children, 

I have asked the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to develop the 
forms of supplying this requested data to 
the District of Columbia Welfare Depart- 
ment. When it comes in to me, the ma- 
terial will be made available to the Sen- 
ate and the press. 

In this way, Mr. President, I am hope- 
ful that we will continue to move for- 
ward in the District under the present 
budget provisions. At least we will give 
them a fair trial. Next year, we will see 
where we stand. 

I must add, Mr. President, that I dis- 
agree with the approach of Commissioner 
John Duncan, as reported in the press 
this past weekend. I can understand his 
concern with the Congress’ failure to 
provide an aid for dependent children- 
unemployed parent program for the Dis- 
trict. But I must point out that while 
the House of Representatives is willing 
to provide it and while a substantial mi- 
nority of the Senate concurs, we cannot 
throw the District participation in this 
national program to the winds. 

I would rather take the point of view 
outlined above: We must give the pro- 
gram adopted this year a fair trial; we 
must continue to improve the District 
welfare program by administrative 
means; and we must take a good hard 
look at the whole question once again 
next year—armed with the facts which 
we will have from Mr. Brewer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


FAVORABLE REPORT ON OREGON'S 
ECONOMY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on June 
24, the members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation were privileged to meet 
with a number of officials of the Portland 
General Electric Co. at breakfast in the 
Senate dining room. In addition to 
members of the delegation and their as- 
sistants, the following Portland General 
Electric officials participated in the 
breakfast conference: Mr. F. M. Warren, 
president; Gen. E. C. Itschner, vice presi- 
dent; Mr. A. J. Porter, vice president; 
and Mr. R. H. Short, vice president. 

This meeting was extremely construc- 
tive because it gave the members of the 
congressional delegation an opportunity 
to discuss problems of interest relating 
to the welfare of the State of Oregon and 
its people. It is illustrative of the type 
of conference which I believe is of great 
help to the congressional delegation be- 
cause it alerts us to problems that exist 
and those that are anticipated and gives 
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us an opportunity to be of help to the 
State on matters of mutual interest in- 
volving Federal laws and Federal agency 
actions. 

I was particularly impressed by the de- 
tailed report concerning the healthy 
condition of Oregon’s economy, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert H. Short, vice pres- 
ident of the Portland General Electric 
Co. 

Mr. Short’s report also sets forth grati- 
fying news concerning the development 
and distribution of low-cost power by 
private and public utilities in our State. 
This shows the importance of our work 
over many past years in bringing about 
full development of the hydroelectric re- 
source potential of the West. 

At the conclusion of our breakfast 
meeting, I instructed my administrative 
assistant to request Mr. Short to sup- 
ply a résumé of the briefing he so kind- 
ly gave the members of the delegation. 
Mr. Short's letter of July 1 is in response 
to this request. Because of its compre- 
hensive nature and its importance, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Short’s letter and the attached schedule 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and schedule were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Portland, Oreg., July 1, 1965. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
417 Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: At the conclusion of 
the breakfast meeting held in Washington, 
D.C., last week between members of the 
Oregon delegation and officers of Portland 
General Electric Co., Mr. William Berg sug- 
gested that some of the material presented 
by us be summarized in letter form. I hope 
this information may prove of interest to 
you and to other members of the delegation. 

The Portland General Electric comments 
were directed to two subjects: First, Oregon’s 
economy; and second, the power supply 
situation in Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west. 

Oregon's economy for the first half of 1965 
is generally good. A number of economic 
indicators show that business activity in 
Oregon, particularly in the Portland-Salem 
area, is better than in 1964 which, inciden- 
tally, was a good year in Oregon. The Federal 
Reserve Board in San Francisco cites general 
business activity in Portland to be up 13 per- 
cent for the first 3 months in 1965 as 
compared to a similar period in 1964. The 
Eugene-Springfield area with an increase 
of 24 percent in this category ranks among 
the leaders on the Pacific Coast. 

Perhaps the most significant of the statis- 
tics presented related to the continuing 
downward trend in unemployment in Oregon. 
In terms of percentage of unemployed in the 
labor force, the figure for the first 5 months 
of 1965 was 3.7 percent for the Portland area. 
This compares with figures of 4.3 percent for 
1964, 4.5 percent for 1963, and 5.1 percent for 
1962. Portland’s unemployed percentage is 
slightly less than Oregon as a whole. 

In recent months several major develop- 
ments in the industrial field have occurred 
in the Portland area. Perhaps the most 
significant of these are the planned $90 mil- 
lion Crown Zellerbach expansion at Wauna 
and the $10 million investment by Shell Oil 
at St. Helens. This latter development will 
be substantially larger in future years. 

One of the most rapidly growing areas in 
Oregon is the area south and west of Port- 
land. During the past year, five new plants 
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were completed. A recent check indicates 
that 19 additional major industrial or 
distribution facilities are either under con- 
struction in the area or plans for construc- 
tion have been announced. These indus- 
tries are a combination of local and national 
manufacturing concerns and will add signif- 
icantly to the region’s industrial payroll. 

Portland, and its immediate vicinity, con- 
tinues to be the major distribution point 
for the Pacific Northwest. The best single 
indication of this activity is in volume of 
business in warehousing. In the period 1958 
to 1963, revenues from warehousing in Port- 
land increased from $2.9 million to $5 mil- 
lion. During the same period, employment 
in the warehousing business in Portland in- 
creased by 60 percent and available floor 
space was increased from 1.1 million square 
feet to 1.28 million square feet. An in- 
teresting figure which reflects progress in 
both storage and food processing is the rapid 
expansion of refrigerated public storage in 
Oregon. In the 5-year period from 1958 to 
1963, the State doubled its capacity in this 
area, showing an increase from 12.6 million 
square feet to 25 million square feet. 

Portland remains the leading dry cargo 
port on the coast, having shipped 4 million 
tons of dry cargo in 1964. Total shipped in 
1964 was 10 million tons. 

One of the most promising developments 
in Oregon’s economic picture is continued 
expansion and likely future expansion of 
the food processing industry. The area de- 
velopment department of Portland General 
Electric is currently working with three 
major companies regarding locations in the 
Willamette Valley. Representatives of these 
companies have requested that their identi- 
fications be withheld until final land pur- 
chases have been concluded. 

One problem which exists in connection 
with the food processing industry is the need 
for water storage and control projects. At 
the moment the most pressing of these is the 
Tualatin Valley project which has been ap- 
proved by the Senate but as yet has received 
no action in the House of Representatives. 
We are most appreciative of your efforts to 
expedite action on this project and hope that 
it can be authorized in the near future. 

Electric utility companies such as Portland 
General Electric frequently can serve as good 
thermometers of business activity because of 
their direct relationship to new construction. 
Sales of energy on our system for the first 5 
months of 1965 show a 2.2 percent increase 
over 1964. This increase is slightly smaller 
than normal because of weather conditions. 
Most of 1964 was quite cold but 1965 has been 
warm and pleasant. Commercial construc- 
tion in the Portland General Electric service 
area is up over 1964 but residential construc- 
tion is down about 13 percent in Portland 
and 3 percent in the Willamette Valley. I 
am advised that these decreases in residential 
construction tend to reflect cyclical building 
conditions and are not a matter of concern. 

Kilowatt hour use continues to grow, par- 
ticularly in the residential category. Average 
annual usage per residential customer is now 
at 11,476 kilowatt-hours. This is almost 
three times the national average and reflects 
high saturation of electric appliances, electric 
heat, and low rates. Portland General Elec- 
tric now has over 50,000 residential electric 
heat customers (20 percent saturation) and 
our average revenue per residential kilowatt- 
hour is 1.11 cents. Systemwide, average rev- 
enue is 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

In the long range, one of the most signif- 
icant developments in Oregon has been the 
trend in recent years for the State to diver- 
sify its economic base. The “statistical lag” 
in compiling figures for economic activity is 
about 1 year, so the following comments are 
based on complete figures at December 31, 
1963. Most competent persons in the fleld 
agree that the trends shown by these figures 
are continuing. The statistic used is wages 
and salaries paid by the industries which 
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form Oregon’s economic base. This statistic 
probably most accurately reflects the relative 
importance of each. 


WAGES AND SALARIES Pam, 1963 


1. Lumber and wood products, $394 mil- 
lion: This is a relatively level figure and has 
not increased appreciably since 1953. 

2. Other manufacturing, $432 million: 
This is up over $200 million in the past 12 
years, 

3. Farm marketing, $235 million: This is 
relatively stable and shows only minor an- 
nual fluctuations. 

4. Livestock and products, $191 million: 
This is up slightly since 1955. 

5. Contract construction, $197 million: 
This shows a rather slight increase from 
1953 to 1960 but a sharp increase from 1960 
to 1963. 

Total income figures for the State of Ore- 
gon for 1963 were $4.568 billion which rep- 
resents a per capita income of $2,502. 

Tourism continues to be a substantial in- 
come producer in Oregon although the avail- 
able figures indicate that it has been rela- 
tively stable for the past several years. In 
1963 it is calculated that wages and salaries 
from this industry amounted to $162 million. 

On the question of area and local power 
supply, the situation is excellent. Portland 
General Electric, as you know, serves about 
one-half of the State’s population, although 
its service territory is less than 4 percent of 
the State’s land area. Since 1960 the com- 
pany has added almost 1 million kilowatts 
of capacity, either by construction or by 
long-term purchases of power from public 
utility district projects on the mid-Columbia 
in Washington. Assured additional power 
for Portland General Electric from projects 
either now under construction or licensed 
include 288,000 kilowatts from the Wells 
project on the mid-Columbia (1968), 60,000 
kilowatts from Hanford (1965), 242,000 kilo- 
watts from Columbia Storage Power Ex- 
change (1968-72), and 430,000 kilowatts 
from High Mountain Sheep (1973). Future 
sources include power from Canada, pur- 
chases from California or the Pacific South- 
west, and the development of large fuel-fired 
or nuclear generating stations. Each of these 
sources is considered an excellent possibility 
for long-range, low-cost power for the people 
in the Portland General Electric territory. 

Since the Northwest contains the most 
effective power pooling arrangement in the 
United States, any consideration of electric 
power supply must be viewed from a regional 
point of view rather than a local point of 
view, In this regard, the power situation 
in the Northwest is probably better than 
it has ever been. In 1960 there were 12.8 
million kilowatts of generating capacity 
(nameplate rating) in the Pacific Northwest. 
This was composed of Federal projects, non- 
Federal public projects, and private company 
projects. Since that time, almost 3 million 
kilowatts has been added. More importantly, 
an additional 6.2 million kilowatts are under 
construction and 2.8 million kilowatts are 
authorized for construction. At mid-sum- 
mer 1965, therefore, the Northwest has 24.8 
million kilowatts of power either in service, 
under construction, licensed, or authorized. 

The attached tabulation indicates the na- 
ture of these power additions and shows the 
contribution made by various segments of 
the Northwest power industry. 

Major PGE activities outside the field of 
generation which are of interest to the 
Oregon delegation include the company’s 
participation in the Northwest-Southwest 
intertie. We have commenced construction 
on 193 miles of 500,000 volt a.c. line which 
will extend from a point near our Round 
Butte project in central Oregon to a point 
near Malin on the California-Oregon border. 
This project will require an expenditure of 
about $23 million and is scheduled for com- 
pletion in May 1968. Including the intertie, 
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the company’s construction budget is as 
follows: 1965, $16,747,000; 1966, $25,488,000; 
1967, $26,705,000. 

The company is also making major ad- 
vances in providing underground distribu- 
tion facilities in new residential areas. Sig- 
nificant advances in the design of equipment 
has reduced the cost of underground to the 
point where it is well within the range of 
most new suburban developments. In the 
city of Portland, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
and Portland General Electric Co., have 
reached agreement, subject to city council 
approval, establishing areas of underground 
service. This will lead to ultimate under- 
ground installation of electrical facilities in 
the entire downtown area. 

Regional power developments important 
to the Northwest include construction of the 
intertie system, conclusion of the Canadian 
Treaty and, most significantly, a coordina- 
tion agreement between all of the region’s 
power producers—Federal, public, and pri- 
vate. This agreement provides that the en- 
tire Northwest hydroelectric system will be 
operated as one unit, regardless of owner- 
ship of the various component projects. 
This has the effect of making available to 
the region more than 1 million kilowatts of 
power which would not otherwise be avail- 
able and furthermore does so at no cost. 
It makes possible the complete use of our 
hydroelectric resources and will react to the 
benefit of all citizens in the Pacific North- 
west, 

Regionally, we look to future dealings 
with Canada for new power sources and to 
the likelihood of joint venture construction 
of major thermal electric projects—either 
conventional or nuclear, Additional benefits 
to the region will, of course, be provided by 
the Northwest-Southwest intertie. This 
transmission system will permit us to market 
temporary surplus power and will permit di- 
versity exchanges between regions so that 
fullest use can be made of each kilowatt of 
installed capactiy. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT H. SHORT. 
Generating capacity in the Pacific Northwest 


Nameplate rating in 
kilowatts 


Additions Total 


In service, Dec. 31, 1980 

Additions completed to date: 
PGE (Round Butte) 
Other private companies 
Public agencies 
Federal agencies 


12, 875, 930 


— in service, May 31, 
Under mess ere AL wl iki aka Bh 
Private companies 
Public agencies 
Federal agencies_ 


N or authorized: 
PNP Co. (High Mountain 
Pablic e 
Federal agencies 


Total in service, under 
construction, licensed 
2 1 authorized at May 


Includes 7 —— kilowatts under contract to in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

Includes 1, rive ae kilowatts under contract to in- 
vestor-owned utili 

3 Includes 1 — Kliowatts under contract to investor- 
owned utilities. 


ARCHIBALD COX—A GREAT 
SOLICITOR GENERAL 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, everyone who knows Archi- 
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bald Cox feels that his resignation to- 
day marks in a special way the turning of 
a page in the history of the Office of So- 
licitor General of the United States— 
which he has held these last 44% years. 

Archibald Cox brought to this Office a 
uniquely rich combination of talents. 
He was a distinguished teacher. He had 
an established reputation as a scholar 
who wrote not only profoundly, but in- 
cisively and eloquently. He participated 
fully in the government of his com- 
munity and his country—both in elec- 
toral politics and, on the part of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in efforts to enact fair 
labor legislation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

When matters of great importance to 
the people of this country came before 
the Supreme Court, Archibald Cox had 
no hesitation about the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. It would 
speak to the Court; and, through Archie 
Cox, the voice of the United States was 
strong, eloquent, and just. 

As Solicitor General, he argued many 
cases—and his arguments played a 
major role in the most significant 
changes in the American law and Amer- 
ican life. The reapportionment cases 
which he argued as a friend of the Court 
changed the structure of political rep- 
presentation in the Congress and in the 
State legislatures; the one-man, one-vote 
rule to which Archibald Cox contributed 
so much is a major step in the forward 
progress of democracy. 

A similar advance, during this time, 
was made in the field of civil rights for 
all Americans—and here, too, Archibald 
Cox, as much as any other man, was 
responsible for fulfilling the promises of 
our Constitution—so that all Americans 
could vote and travel and eat and play 
in equality and dignity. 

He argued many other cases—in anti- 
trust law, in labor law, in all the many 
fields in which the interests of the United 
States are subjected to the rule of the 
courts and law. But he made other con- 
tributions of at least equal value. Presi- 
dent Kennedy called on him frequently 
for counsel in situations of difficulty and 
delicacy. In the steel controversy and 
in the Cuban missile confrontation of 
October 1962, his judgment and advice 
was of the highest caliber. 

He is a wise and trusted counselor and 
a steadfast friend. 

There have been many great Solicitors 
General: Stanley Reed, Robert Jackson, 
Charles Fahy, and Simon Sobeloff. To 
that great roll is now added the name 
of Archibald Cox. His leaving is a great 
loss to the U.S. Government. He has 
earned the respect and gratitude of all 
its citizens. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S 
ADDRESS TO THE BLIND 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, while 
it has been most gratifying to me that 
the Senate adopted my amendment to 
liberalize blind disability benefits under 
social security last Friday, by a vote of 
78 to 11, I wish to recall to this body 
that it was the work of Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY as a Senator which 
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helped mightily to pave the way for 
that action. 

The record of HUBERT HUMPHREY as a 
Member of this body has been marked 
over the years by the finest support of 
all kinds of measures for the benefit of 
those who are disadvantaged and in need 
of the strong arm of assistance from the 
Federal Government. It was out of his 
humanitarian concern that he acted in 
the introduction of the blind disability 
bill, now an amendment in the social 
security bill which we have passed, in 
the 88th Congress. 

Before the opening of this Congress, 
after his election as Vice President, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY wrote a letter to me ask- 
ing that I carry on the effort to secure 
passage of this measure to assist the 
blind. Last year, you will recall, under 
his leadership it had been unanimously 
adopted by the Senate in the social 
security bill which failed of conference 
action at the end of the session. I was 
delighted to become the introducer of 
the bill in this way, particularly since 
I had supported it strongly as a co- 
sponsor last year. But I am frank to 
say that passage this year owes a great 
deal to the momentum provided by the 
man who is now our Presiding Officer, 
Vice President HUMPHREY. 

The National Federation of the Blind 
was holding its convention at the May- 
flower Hotel last week as we were con- 
sidering the social security bill. Because 
of Vice President HumpxHrey’s efforts to 
promote the cause of the blind, he ac- 
cepted the federation’s invitation to 
speak to them. As he said to them: 

A man in public office is privileged to 
meet with many fine organizations. Few 
uplift the heart and the mind more than 
your own federation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by the Vice Presi- 
dent, continuing his interest in and as- 
sociation with the problems of the blind, 
may appear in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY HON. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AT NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF THE BLIND CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JULY 8, 1965 
It is an inspiration to be—once again—the 

guest of this great convention. 

A man in public office is privileged to meet 
with many fine organizations. Few uplift 
the heart and the mind more than your own 
fine federation. 

For 25 years, you have proven what private 
individuals, united in a common cause, can 
achieve for their country and for their fellow 
citizens. Your members have demonstrated 
the invincible power of the spirit. They 
have proven their ability to conquer a physi- 
cal lack, to live normal lives, indeed, often 
extraordinarily productive lives. 

Your federation has compiled a remark- 
able fruitful record—nationally, in the 
States, cities, and rural areas. r 

You have brought hope to countless thou- 
sands of the blind where, before, they had 
been so much hopelessness. You have en- 
couraged self-help by the blind in place of 
dependency. 

You have helped build a whole new 
climate—of opinion, of understanding—on 
the part of the American public and of of- 
cials. You have fostered understanding 
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where before there was so much ignorance 
and prejudice. 

You have never hoisted a white flag of sur- 
render. Instead, you have made the white 
cane a symbol of courage, of nobility—of 
reaching out to the world, rather than re- 
treating, a symbol of maximum independ- 
ence. 

Por all this, I commend you. America is 
proud of you. 

The proof of your achievement is that what 
once had been private goals—your goals— 
have now become public, official goals, our 
goals as a nation. 

This administration seeks to build a Great 
Society. 

The goal of the Great Society is opportu- 
nity: opportunity for every man to realize 
his highest potential. 

We are striving for this goal by opening 
wide the gates which had been closed— 
closed because of race, creed, color, or sex, 
because of poverty, illness or disability. 

And we are helping our fellow citizens to 
walk through these gates. 

Today we are fulfilling many of the hopes, 
yes, the visions, of your own federation and 
of other pioneering organizations. 

Your great founder Jacobus Ten Broek had 
this vision. He had a gift of foresight— 
which others who had the blessing of phys- 
ical sight—did not possess. 

And your dynamic Washington representa- 
tive, my friend, John F. Nagle, has helped 
turn vision into reality—by his devoted 
efforts. 

Among many other good battles, John has 
fought for a victory which will soon be 
ours—the triumph of the omnibus bill known 
as medicare. 

The bill does not contain all the features 
which many sponsors over the years had 
wished. But it does assure for employees 
and the self-employed—in their senior 
years—hospital insurance, out-patient and 
nursing home care through an expanded 
system of payroll contributions. 

And other provisions of the bill—less pub- 
licized—will have a tremendously beneficial 
effect, particularly for the blind. Under a 
new title 19 of the Social Security Act, State 
medical assistance to the needy will be great- 
ly expanded, diversified, and liberalized; re- 
strictions of the means test will be eased. 

For those handicapped citizens who can- 
not look after themselves, Federal financial 
assistance will be provided—for the first 
time—to enable States to make payments 
to a responsible third party such as a social 
agency or a clergyman. 

Cash benefits will be increased—if only 
modestly. When the bill emerges from con- 
ference, it will not satisfy every need—of 
the blind or others. But it is a long step 
forward. 

The “longest journey is the first step.” 

Your federation has taken many, many 
steps forward, You have come a long way. 
And I regard it as a great honor to have 
walked with you and worked with you. 

Three times I have met with your fine con- 
ventions—National or State. 

Eighteen years ago, as mayor of Minne- 
apolis, I welcomed your members to that 
great city for your seventh annual conven- 
tion. 

Five years ago, as U.S. Senator from Minne- 
sota, I attended another very enthusiastic 
convention—of the United Blind cf 
Minnesota. 

And today, I am so proud to meet with you 
again, proud to receive your plaque, to greet 
so many old, dear friends, and I hope, to 
make new ones. 

May your 25th anniversary convention be 
the greatest ever. 

Long may the federation flourish in its 
service, in its leadership. 

Long may the courageous blind help to 
lead a courageous America to a better life 
for all. 
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STRENGTHENING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is a 
most valuable development in our inter- 
national monetary situation to have such 
an able advisory committee as that which 
was recently appointed to turn its con- 
centrated attention to the problem of 
monetary reform. The business com- 
munity, the United States, and the other 
nations of the world who are so inex- 
tricably linked in the common problems 
of international exchange, are fortunate 
indeed that former Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon has consented to serve 
as chairman, together with former 
Under Secretary Robert V. Roosa and 
the other distinguished members. 

Today’s Washington Post carried an 
article on this subject, written by Hobart 
Rowan, which points up the importance 
of the committee and the wisdom of the 
selection of Mr. Dillon as its head. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article may 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post, July 12, 1965] 
Economic Impact: THE MONETARY SYSTEM 
CRISIS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Former Treasury-Secretary Douglas Dillon 
will be back in Washington at the end of 
the week as chairman of a high-powered 
advisory committee on monetary reform— 
and he's being welcomed with open arms, 

especially by liberal Democrats. 

When Dillon’s retirement was announced 
last spring, a close friend of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: “We're going to miss 
Doug Dillon—and 4 years ago, I wouldn’t 
have believed that to be true.” 

At the start of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in 1961, most Democrats viewed the 
appointment of Republican Dillon with some 
suspicion. As a matter of fact, Under Secre- 
tary Henry H. Fowler—who now occupies Dil- 
lon’s post—was regarded by some as a Dem- 
ocratic watchdog. 

That wasn't necessary. As one former 
White House staff man wisecracks, “Doug 
moved to the left while Joe Fowler moved to 
the right.” Actually, what really happened 
was that the imaginative and energetic Dil- 
lon found himself in such close harmony 
with Kennedy and his economic advisers that 
party lines blurred into insignificance. 

Former chief economic adviser Walter W. 
Heller, with whom Dillon scuffled off and on 
for nearly 4 years, says: “You have to go 
back to Gallatin to find a more outstanding 
Treasury-Secretary. Dillon became a master 
of modern economics and its application to 
fiscal policy.” 

Thus, Fowler is to be congratulated on 
his selection of Dillon to head the monetary 
committee. He enjoys a worldwide prestige 
that should help convince friends and skep- 
tics alike that we are serious about the ques- 
tion of reform. 

It should be said that Dillon himself 
wasn't always convinced of the need to add 
to international liquidity. At the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meetings 2 years ago, 
he and former Under Secretary Robert V. 
Roosa (who joins him on the advisory com- 
mittee) effectively deflated Reginald Maud- 
ling’s scheme for reform. 

Dillon and Roosa at that time thought 
that the need for some new form of re- 
serves was far, far in the future. It is only 
to their credit that they have changed their 
minds. 

Recently, in a commencement address in 
Middlebury, Vt., Dillon bluntly warned that 
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the free world “is rapidly approaching a 
financial crossroads,” Failure to strengthen 
the international monetary system, he added, 
could result in a worldwide recession. 
* + * A strengthened international mone- 
tary system must be installed before it is 
needed, and not after the crash. 

These are strong words. They reflect a 
position that many economists and academi- 
cians have taken for a long time. Even more 
important, Dillon’s evaluation indicates that 
the United States will have a specific plan 
to put forward to its trading partners later 
in the year. 

For all of the new clout that Dillon brings 
to Fowler’s Treasury, however, success isn’t 
assured. The big obstacle in the way is a 
stubborn man named De Gaulle. 

The French attitude seems to be that there 
is no shortage of international liquidity— 
just a shortage of British reserves. The 
French are frankly tired of helping the Brit- 
ish to “live above their means.” Other con- 
tinental powers like the Germans and Dutch 
are fat and content at the moment, and show 
no interest at all in monetary reform. 

Well-informed IMF sources think that 
the problem won't move off dead center until 
the French, the Germans, and the Dutch 
themselves feel a financial pinch. But every- 
body on this side of the Atlantic is delighted 
that Dillon will be at work generating and 
pushing ideas. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF AUTOMO- 
BILE TIRE GRADING AND LABEL- 
ING AND THE BANNING OF THE 
SALE OF UNSAFE TIRES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee has been con- 
sidering my bill, S. 1643, to set up a na- 
tional system of automobile tire grading 
and labeling and to ban the sale of un- 
safe tires. 

Our inquiry into this serious national 
problem of tire safety has made clear 
that automobile manufacturers play a 
major role because they are responsible 
for selecting original equipment tires on 
the automobiles they sell. 

On June 7, 1965, I wrote to the four 
major automobile manufacturers asking 
a series of questions designed to bring 
out important facts on automobile tire 
safety. 

The most important question of all 
was whether the automobile manufac- 
turers themselves considered the tires on 
their new cars to be adequate for all- 
round use. 

Expert testimony before the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Senate Com- 
merce Committee had indicated that 
many tires, even on brandnew cars, were 
really designed to carry only partial 
loads—such as three passengers and no 
luggage—and that they might be seri- 
ously overloaded when the vehicle was 
filled to its designed capacity. 

All of the automobile manufacturers 
have now replied to my letter of June 
7. It is perfectly clear that their own 
letters confirm this rather alarming 
testimony. 

They state that the tires on their new 
cars are designed to carry what they 
seem to consider average or typical loads, 
and that if the vehicle is to be fully 
loaded, the motorist is expected to over- 
inflate his tires to increase the carrying 
capacity. 
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This is a shocking situation that ought 
to be rectified by the automobile manu- 
facturers immediately. 

Tire safety is a matter of national con- 
cern. So that all may read the full facts 
on this significant exchange of corre- 
spondence, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the automobile company replies 
to my questions; my letter to Senator 
Macnvuson of July 12, forwarding those 
letters to the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee and commenting on their contents; 
and my second letter of July 12 to the 
automobile manufacturers. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JuLŁy 12, 1965. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: As you may re- 
call, on June 7, I wrote to the major auto- 
mobile manufacturers asking them a series 
of questions on automobile tire safety. The 
presidents of the four major manufacturers, 
or their designated representatives, have now 
replied to my letter. I am forwarding their 
replies to be included in the hearing record 
of the Senate Commerce Committee. The 
committee has been taking testimony and 
gathering evidence on bill S. 1643. At this 
time I want to comment on these letters 
and ask that my comments also appear in 
the RECORD. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
automobile industry for the prompt and 
thorough replies given to my questions. I 
am sure that the industry is sincerely in- 
terested in automobile safety. 

However, testimony at the Federal Trade 
Commission hearings and the statements of 
the auto manufacturers in their letters to 
me make it abundantly clear that large num- 
bers of new automabiles are equipped with 
inadequate and dangerously unsafe tires. 
For this situation the auto manufacturers 
are solely responsible because they decide 
what quality tire shall be placed on the car. 

It is scandalous to equip new automobiles 
with tires that are unsafe when the car is 
fully loaded. The automobile industry is 
well aware of the inadequacy of their orig- 
inal equipment tires and apparently does not 
intend to do anything about it. I think, 
therefore, that Federal legislation setting 
safety requirements for original equipment 
tires is necessary and fully justified. 

The main question which I asked the au- 
tomobile manufacturers was whether the 
tires supplied on their cars were adequate 
for full load service. 

At the Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ings, in January, there was expert testimony 
to the effect that these tires were not ade- 
quate. The replies from the automobile 
company presidents confirmed this fact. 

Although they contend that their tires are 
adequate, all of the auto companies attach 
special conditions which, in my opinion, are 
both unrealistic and in some cases dan- 
gerous. 

All of the auto manufacturers state that 
the tires on their cars must be overinflated 
in order to accommodate what I consider 
perfectly normal loads, such as six passen- 
gers, plus normal luggage in a six-passenger 
sedan 


American Motors, for instance, states that 
if the tires on its cars are overinflated as 
American Motors recommends, they should 
be “‘adequate for occasional full-load serv- 
ice.” This is a shocking admission which 
should jolt everyone concerned about the 
death of 47,000 Americans a year on our 
highways. 
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The Ford Motor Co. states that its large 
station wagons, commonly referred to as 
“9 passenger,” can carry a full load up to 
1,300 pounds only if the rear tires are in- 
flated to 36 pounds pressure. 

General Motors recommends increasing 
the tire pressure in sedans from 24 to 30 
pounds to accommodate full loads. For 
loads of 1,200 pounds in station wagons 
(which are common), General Motors rec- 
ommends optional oversize or 8-ply rated 
tires, while supplying a 2-ply, 4-ply rated 
tire as standard equipment, 

These letters add up to a clear admission 
that the tires supplied with new cars are not 
adequate for all-round use unless each in- 
dividual motorist carries out an elaborate 
ritual of weight computation and inflation 
and deflation. I seriously doubt that more 
than a tiny minority of American motorists 
would ever be expected to follow these elab- 
orate precautions, calculating the weight of 
car passengers and accessories with great 
precision and changing tire pressure to ac- 
commodate it. 

Furthermore, the attempt by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to make inadequate 
tires adequate by overinflating them creates 
serious danger in itself. I asked an official 
of the Tire and Rim Association to comment 
on the Ford recommendation of tire pressure 
up to 36 pounds. He stated that it was the 
consensus of the industry that such a tire 
pressure was dangerous, that it was likely to 
cause extremely rapid wear, and would in- 
crease the danger of blowouts. 

The auto company replies also show that 
there was a shockingly low margin of safety 
in the tires supplied with new cars, If you 
read the manuals, General Motors advises 
you to increase your front tire pressure if 
you add air conditioning. Mercury recom- 
mends a much larger tire with the use of air 
conditioning. It seems doubtful that air 
conditioning equipment would weigh as 
much as a single passenger. Yet the industry 
seems to be telling us that the addition of 
this one accessory pushes the car so far 
beyond the margin of safety that the tires 
are no longer adequate. 

No amount of evasiveness or talk about in- 
flation and deflation will meet this problem. 
It is obvious that higher quality tires, with 
much greater safety margins, are required on 
our automobiles. 

The auto company replies point up much 
better than anything I could say the exist- 
ence of a national scandal in automobile 
tires. Tens of thousands of American motor- 
ists, fooled into thinking they are safe in 
their shiny new cars, are speeding across the 
Nation on a time bomb which could explode 
at any time. 

Unfortunately, I do not believe we can 
leave the protection of the public interest 
in tire safety up to the fiercely competitive 
automobile industry. We have got to set 
some standards for tires at the national level. 

I would appreciate it if the enclosed replies 
from the automobile manufacturers could be 
included in the record of the hearings, along 
with my covering letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


CHRYSLER CORP., 


June 28, 1965. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office, Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NELSON: This is a further 
reply to your letter of June 7, 1965. Both 
this reply and the accompanying detailed 
answers to the specific questions asked in 
your letter have been done at the request 
of Mr. Townsend to whom your letter was 
directed. 

At the outset let me say that we fully 
understand your concern and are glad to 
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answer your questions. Not only to give you 
the facts but also that you may know some- 
thing of our own effort to meet squarely and 
effectively the problems of safety and 
efficiency which are presented. 

Although we fully share your concern as 
to the causes of automobile accidents, data 
available to us does not disclose tire failure 
of original equipment tires as a cause of acci- 
dents where the tires had one-sixteenth inch 
or more of tread and had been reasonably 
eared for, including the avoidance of gross 
underinflation and overloading. At the same 
time, as indicated, this does not lessen our 
awareness of a high degree of responsibility 
we have for proper tires on our vehicles. 

We have always placed particular emphasis 
on factors which affect safety. Both the tire 
builders and our own technical experts strive 
each year for tires which are more reliable 
than the year before. I am sure you will ap- 
preciate that the approach is made on a pro- 
fessional basis using engineers particularly 
trained and experienced in the examination 
of test data not only in the laboratory but 
at the proving grounds. The knowledge so 
gained is the product of a great many years 
of experience and many hours annually ex- 
pended in this as in other research and 
engineering projects. 

Specifically, recommendation for original 
equipment tires on new automobiles is made 
after examining the test data, conclusions 
and recommendations from our steering and 
suspension development group as well as our 
durability test section at our proving 
grounds. Tires from the five major tire 
companies are tested. We normally pur- 
chase from three of these with whom we 
work closely in this area. We also solicit 
and use durability and reliability informa- 
tion from independent tire testers, fleet op- 
erators, police departments, and others whose 
use and size make them a useful source of 
such information. As a result, the tires 
which are supplied today on Chrysler-made 
cars are the most reliable that we have ever 
used, 

Some years ago Chrysler Corp. developed 
what is has called “safety rim wheels,” which 
for the past 25 years have been installed as 
standard equipment on all of our passenger 
type and those of our commercial automo- 
tive products that would accept them. 
Thorough-going tests, as well as exten- 
sive road experience by customers, have 
proved that with such wheels, even if a 
blowout occurs, the tire will stay on the 
wheel and the car will not be “thrown” to 
one side or the other of the road because 
of the tire leaving the rim and jamming 
between the wheel and fender. We under- 
stand that our U.S. competitors have re- 
cently been adding this safety feature to 
their products. It is our belief that this 
feature and the improved tires that have 
been developed will virtually eliminate ac- 
cidents from blowouts, if such is not already 
the case. 

We go into this in preparation for an- 
swering your questions because we feel it 
fair to you, your committee and to us that 
your basic background understanding of our 
approach to the installation of tires on our 
automobiles should be as broad as possible. 

Equally, you must thoroughly appreciate 
our complete concern with not only the sat- 
isfaction and comfort of the customers who 
purchase our automobiles but, of course, 
their safety, their obtaining full value, and 
their knowledge of what they are getting. 
In this regard we are constantly attempting 
to improve the various customer manuals 
and dealer service builetins to the end that 
owners, drivers, and dealers may more fully 
understand the problems involved and what 
we have done to meet them. 

You should also understand, as I am sure 
you do, that this is a continuing and evolv- 
ing process always subject to change as tech- 
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nological advances are made. I am sure 
this is true for other automobile manufac- 
turers and for the tiremakers as well but 
Ican only speak for ourselves. 

If, out of the answers to the questions you 
have asked, further questions arise, we will 
be only too glad to answer them to the best 
of our ability. Furthermore, if in the ob- 
jectives of the legislation which you have 
in mind we can be of assistance, we will 
be glad to do so. 

Sincerely, 
Harry E. CHESEBROUGH. 
ATTACHMENT 


Question No. 1, Who is responsible for 
selecting the proper tire on a new automo- 
bile? 

The tires for Chrysler Corp.’s new auto- 
mobiles are selected by the car divisions on 
the basis of recommendations by our en- 
gineering office. The engineering recom- 
mendation is made after examining test 
data, conclusions and recommendations 
from our steering and suspension develop- 
ment group and our durability test section at 
our proving grounds, The corresponding 
testing sections of the five major tire com- 
panies are consulted. Durability informa- 
tion from independent tire testers, fleet op- 
erators, police departments, etc., is used in 
the final selection. 

Tire company development engineers use 
laboratory and road test procedure exhaus- 
tively to screen designs and to prove their 
soundness prior to offering them to the 
automotive engineers for consideration. 
These new designs may originate with the 
tire company or may be the direct request of 
Chrysler Corp. The new tires are approved 
only after comprehensive evaluations of all 
performance characteristics by both engineer- 
ing groups. 

Question No. 2. Do you in fact equip any 
of your five- or six-passenger cars with tires 
designed to be safe for three passengers 
without luggage? Are these tires safe and 
adequate to carry a load of five or six passen- 
gers and luggage across country in all-day 
travel at speeds of 60 to 70 miles per hour? 
What tests do you use in deciding what tire 
should be placed on original equipment? 

The tires used on Chrysler Corp. passenger 
cars are designed to carry the full comple- 
ment of passengers plus a reasonable amount 
of luggage. In addition to vehicle load 
capacity, the suitability of a tire is deter- 
mined by other characteristics of the car, 
such as accelerating performance, braking 
and speed capability, all of which affect tire 
durability. 

The original equipment tires are very safe 
and more than adequate to carry six pas- 
sengers plus a reasonable amount of lug- 
gage across country at speeds of 60 to 70 
miles per hour, provided they are properly 
maintained, as improper maintenance is a 
major contributor to tire failures, 

In order to insure adequate and proper tire 
performance characteristics, durability and 
performance testing is conducted on cars op- 
erating at our Chelsea, Mich., proving 
grounds and at our Arizona testing station. 
This is supplemented by fleet testing, both 
by the tire companies and Chrysler Corp., and 
by cross-country testing to include a wide 
variety of road conditions. The tires are ap- 
proved for production only after passing our 
high-speed, 100-miles-per-hour test, and our 
durability test. This total performance test- 
ing is designed to evaluate not only dura- 
bility but also steering response, stability, 
handling, ride, skid resistance and noise, 

Question No. 3. What steps are taken by 
you to notify motorists that they may re- 
quire much stronger tires than those you 
supply with new cars? What is your com- 
ment on the Goodyear tire recommendation 
to use an 8-ply rated tire? Is a 2-ply rated 
tire adequate equipment on your large sta- 
tion wagons when fully loaded and used for 
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cross-country travel? What weight and 
travel tests will the 2-ply tires safely meet 
that come as original equipment on your 
station wagons? 

All Chrysler Corp. vehicles are adequately 
tired for nomal service. Larger tires are fur- 
nished as standard equipment whenever 
extra capacity is required, as on some heavily 
equipped models, station wagons, or trailer 
towing vehicles. 

In order to evaluate the response by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. to an owner plagued 
with tire trouble, we would need to know 
the conditions under which this vehicle was 
being operated. 

As indicated in the answer to question No. 
2, the current original equipment 2-ply tire 
is equal or superior to previous 4-ply tires and 
is adequate for cross-country travel with a 
fully loaded station wagon. (Incidentally, 
all our 2-ply tires have a 4-ply rating, and 
we do not supply any tires with a 2-ply rat- 
ing.) Our original equipment 2-ply tires 
have the same load-carrying capacity as 4- 
ply rated tires, each ply being twice as strong 
in the 2-ply tire. As indicated above, these 
tires will carry the full capacity of the ve- 
hicle at normal highway speeds. 

As with any piece of equipment, it is pos- 
sible to damage a tire by abusive driving. 
Our owner’s manual states that tire care is 
important to achieving the designed per- 
formance of the vehicle. 

Question No. 4. Do you feel that the pres- 
ent labels on automobile tires are adequate 
to enable a motorist to make an intelligent 
selection based on his anticipated needs? 

The original equipment tires supplied on 
Chrysler Corp. automobiles are adequately 
and simply marked with the size and ply 
rating. 

Since we have no experience in mer- 
chandizing tires for the “aftermarket” we 
are not knowledgeable about the labels used 
on the many makes and brands offered for 
sale in this market. It is certainly impor- 
tant that “after market” tires be labeled with 
consistent and meaningful markings so that 
an owner of a vehicle who finds it necessary 
to replace original equipment tires will be 
able to do so with confidence. If it is felt 
we would be helpful we would be willing to 
cooperate with others in the development of 
criteria for such a labeling system. 


GENERAL MOTORS Corp,, 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, 
Detroit, June 18, 1965. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: General Motors is 
pleased to comply with your request for 
information concerning original equipment 
tires specified for our cars. Your specific 
questions are answered in the attachment 
to this letter. 

For many years our engineers have been 
working effectively with the Tire and Rim 
Association, the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation and tire manufacturers, and, more 
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recently, with the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the Vehicle Equipment Safety 
Commission in developing standards for 
original equipment tire approval. The re- 
sults of these cooperative efforts have been 
better tires with improved safety, reliability 
and durability. 

However, it must be remembered that new 
original equipment tires constitute only a 
small percentage of all tires in operation. 
Most tires are used tires. How they have 
been used or abused, the consistency with 
which the owner has maintained recom- 
mended air pressure, and whether they have 
or have not been inspected for damage and 
wear, vitally affect overall tire safety. We 
know that the great majority of tire failures 
occur when tires are nearly worn out or 
have been damaged in some way. 

We are concerned at all times with improv- 
ing all aspects of our cars, most particularly 
those related to the safety of their owners. 
In keeping with this concern, we intend to 
continue to work with tire manufacturers 
and the other groups mentioned to improve 
the safety, durability and performance of 
the tires specified as original equipment for 


J. M. ROCHE. 
ATTACHMENT 


Question No. 1. “Who is responsible for 
selecting the proper tire on a new automo- 
bile?” 

The General Motors car divisions specify 
the tires for original equipment of their new 
cars in cooperation with the tire manufac- 
turers. In this procedure the tire manufac- 
turers have the responsibility for furnishing 
tire specifications and recommendations to 
the car divisions. These specifications set 
forth the load carrying capacity, inflation 
pressure and other pertinent data affecting 
the suitability of the various sizes and de- 
signs for specific uses, all as established by 
Tire and Rim Association standards. The 
data contained in these specifications are 
based on past fleld experience and extensive 
testing programs carried on continuously by 
tire manufacturers. The tires furnished are, 
of course, also tested by General Motors. 

Question No. 2. “Do you in fact equip any 
of your 5- or 6-passenger cars with tires de- 
signed to be safe for three passengers with- 
out luggage?” 

The much discussed three-passenger load 
has never been construed to define the maxi- 
mum carrying capacity of the tire. This 
load for passenger automobiles is only a de- 
sign guide in selecting tires, in accordance 
with Tire and Rim Association procedure. 
In other words, we start with an average load. 
Additional loads are compensated for by 
higher tire pressures, as set forth in our own- 
er’s guides which are furnished with each 
new car. These owner’s guides contain op- 
erating instructions and recommendations 
for the guidance of dealers and customers. 
For example, the Buick owner’s guide sets 
forth the following recommendations for all 
models except station wagons and sports 
wagons: 


Full rated load—6 passengers plus 200- 
pas lg ped (approximately 


Average load—3 passengers 
,100-pound load 
Front Rear Front Rear 
Tire inflation. P. S. . 1 c,ſ 24 p.s.i.! col 28 p.. I. 1 o 30 p.s.i.1 cold. 
Pressure .---| 30 P. S. .! hot 2. 30 P. 8. I. 1 hot 2... 34 p.s.i.! hot 2. 36 P. s. I. 1 hot. 2 
1 Air pressure in pounds square inch. 


2 “Hot” tire pressure includes typical pressure buildup from the recommended ‘‘cold”’ after a few miles of normal 
Operation. ‘This increase in pressure is a natura] phenomenon which provides an inherent factor of safety. 


“If so, are these tires safe and adequate 
to carry a load of five or six passengers and 
luggage across country in all-day travel at 
speeds of 60 to 70 miles per hour?” 


As the above table shows, for loads of five 
or six passengers plus luggage, we specify 
higher inflation pressures. With such pres- 
sures these loads can be carried adequately 
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and safely in all-day travel at speeds of 60 
to 70 miles per hour. 

General Motors owners guides, which con- 
tain operating instructions, are explicit as to 
the rated capacity of the vehicles covered, 
and the tire pressures to be maintained by 
the operator for the various load and driv- 
ing conditions, as illustrated by the at- 
tached excerpt from the 1965 Buick owner's 
guide. 

“What tests do you use in deciding what 
tire should be placed on original equip- 
ment?” 

General Motors conducts its own extensive 
testing program on original equipment tires. 
The high-speed capability of tires is tested 
at the GM desert proving ground in Mesa, 
Ariz. The hot Arizona climate adds to the 
rigor of this test. At our Milford, Mich., 
proving ground an annual tire durability 
test program is conducted. This represents 
thousands of miles on roads of varying sur- 
faces—gravel, cobblestone, macadam and 
concrete. The surfaces of these roads range 
from smooth to washboard and include 
chuckholes, railroad crossings, and spalled 
sections. The test cars are run through 
sharp curves, around skid turns, and up 
steep grades. The test schedule includes 
rapid acceleration, abrupt brake stops, and 
high speeds. These test conditions are much 
more severe than will be encountered by the 
average owner. 

Ride and handling characteristics of tires 
are appraised by the engineering department 
of each of our car divisions. Included are 
evaluations for ride quality, vibration damp- 
ing ability, noise level, steering response, 
and stability. Followup procedures include 
continuous evaluations of tire performance 
on fleet and test trip vehicles. 

Furthermore, the tire manufacturers con- 
duct rigid laboratory tests of their tires to 
determine strength, endurance, and per- 
formance at high speeds. The data devel- 
oped by these tests are correlated with the 
results of our own testing procedures. 

On the basis of these data each General 
Motors car division and its tire suppliers 
reach agreement in regard to the application 
of tires to specific vehicles. Original equip- 
ment tires are then warranted by the tire 
manufacturer direct to the vehicle owner. 

Question No. 3. “How do you explain this 
discrepancy, and what steps are taken by 
you to notify motorists that they may re- 
quire much stronger tires than those you 
supply with new cars?” 

“What is your comment on the Goodyear 
Tire recommendation to use an 8-ply rated 
tire? Is a 2-ply rated tire adequate equip- 
ment on your large station wagons when 
fully loaded and used for cross-country 
travel?” 

“What weight and travel tests will the 
2-ply tires safely meet that come as original 
equipment on your station wagons?” 

There is no discrepancy. Two different 
types of operating conditions exist. One 
condition is represented by station wagon 
loads up to 1,200 pounds which would pro- 
vide for six passengers plus 300 pounds of 
luggage. The original equipment size tires 
(2-ply—4-ply rated) supplied on GM sta- 
tion wagons are satisfactory for such loads 
and can be driven in cross-country travel in 
the 60 to 70 mile speed range when properly 
inflated. Heavier loads (over 1,200 pounds) 
and sustained driving at speeds above the 60 
to 70 mile range represent a different set 
of operating conditions for which we rec- 
ommend optional oversize or 8-ply rated 
tires, inflated as recommended. This infor- 
mation is furnished in our owners guides, 
which dealers receive with all cars starting 
with the first car shipped in each new model 

Fear. 

Question No. 4. Do you feel that the 
present labels on automobile tires are ade- 
quate to enable a motorist to make an in- 
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telligent selection based on his anticipated 
needs?” 

All original equipment tires used by Gen- 
eral Motors have ply and size information 
embossed on the sidewall which is consistent 
with the terms contained in our owners 
guides. This information reflects agreed- 
upon specifications and represents original 
equipment quality level tires. Some tires 
sold in the aftermarket carry similar mark- 
ings. However, we are not in a position 
to comment on the markings or designations 
on the hundreds of different brands of tires 
sold for replacement. 


Tue 1965 Buick SPECIAL OWNERS GUIDE TIRE 
INFORMATION 


TIRES 


The factory installed tires on your Buick 
are selected to provide adequate load carry- 
ing capacity for all normal passenger car 
requirements. 

It is recognized that higher than average 
loads will be carried in normal passenger 
car usage for occasional short trips for which 
normal tire pressures are adequate. How- 
ever, when heavy loads carried on vacation 
trips or other extended use, higher than nor- 
mal tire pressures should be used. 


PRESSURES 


To insure proper tire inflation pressures 
for your particular requirements, use the 
following tire pressure table and vehicle ca- 
pacity rating chart as a guide. 

Buick owners will obtain the best life and 
riding comfort from their tires by using the 
inflation pressures in the column under aver- 
age load for normal car usage. The full rated 
load pressures should be used with the car 
fully loaded for trips greater than 150 miles 
distance. 


VEHICLE CAPACITY RATING AND RECOMMENDED 
TIRE PRESSURES—SPECIAL, SKYLARK, AND 
SPORTSWAGON 


All models except station wagons and 
sportswagons, average load, 3 passengers: 
Tire inflation pressure, front: 24 p.s.i. cold, 
30 p.s.i. hot; rear: 24 p.s.i. cold, 30 p.si. hot. 
Full rated load, 6 passengers plus 200-pound 
trunk load (approximately 1,100 pound load) : 
front; 28 p.s.i. cold, 34 psi. hot; rear, 30 
P.. . cold, 36 p. 8. j. hot. 

Station wagons and sportswagons, 2 or 3 
seat, average load, 4 passengers: Tire infla- 
tion pressure, front: 22 p.si. cold, 28 p.s.l. 
hot; rear, 28 p.s.i. cold, 34 psi. hot. Full 
rated load, 6 passengers plus 300 pounds 
on cargo deck or 8 passengers (approximately 
1,200-pound load): front, 24 p.s.i. cold, 30 
p.s.i. hot; rear, 30 p.s.i. cold, 36 psi. hot. 

Note: 

1. Hot tire pressure includes typical pres- 
sures buildup after operating 10 miles or 
more at 60 to 70 m.p.h. 

2. Air conditioned equipped cars—increase 
front tire pressure 2 p.s.i. above pressures 
shown (hot and cold). 

3. Periodically check tire pressures cold be- 
fore driving. Tires warm up and pressures 
increase when driven thus accurate check- 
ing is difficult. 

Although under some conditions of ex- 
treme driving, overinflation may slightly 
increase tire life, higher inflation pressures 
under normal load conditions do increase 
road damage hazards to tires and do decrease 
car durability with increased road harshness. 
Under inflation promotes heat and irregular 
wear. Recommended inflation pressure for 
the load being carried will give the best car 
and tire life. 


Forp Moror Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., June 24, 1965. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR NELSON: This is in response 
to your letter of June 7, 1965, in which you 
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have asked for our comments concerning 
automobile tire standards and for answers to 
certain specific questions. 

Your first question relates to policy, and I 
would like to acknowledge that Ford Motor 
Co. is responsible for selecting the proper 
basic or standard tire size used on vehicles 
we produce. Standard equipment tires se- 
lected for a vehicle are adequate at the maxi- 
mum rated capacity of the vehicle as shown 
in the owner’s manual and in instructional 
material provided dealers for their use in 
discussions with customers. 

Special duty tires are made available as 
options to provide better wear characteris- 
tics on vehicles operated continuously at 
high speeds with heavy loads. It is the 
user’s privilege to determine if he needs the 
special duty tires based on his intended use 
of the vehicle. 

With respect to the remainder of your ques- 
tions, which require a more technical docu- 
mentation, I have taken the liberty of 
providing answers prepared by our engineer- 
ing people in the attached addendum. 

I would like to add that we at Ford Motor 
Co. believe that our full support of recognized 
technical bodies concerned with the subject 
of tire safety standards is indicative of our 
willingness to work with these groups in 
setting appropriate standards. You are 
familiar, I believe, with our support of the 
programs developed by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have 
given us to clarify the situation with respect 
to original equipment tires used on Ford 
Motor Co. automobiles, and trust that the 
attached material will satisfactorily answer 
your queries. 

Sincerely, 
ARJAY MILLER. 
ADDENDUM TO ARJAY MILLER LETTER ANSWERING 
QUESTIONS 2, 3 AND 4 
Question No. 2 


Ford Motor Co. passenger cars are equipped 
with tires that will safely carry the maximum 
rated loads as indicated in the respective 
owner manuals. This includes all-day travel 
at turnpike speed conditions of 60 to 70 
miles per hour. 

For example, a 1965 Ford six-passenger 
sedan has a maximum load rating of 1,100 
pounds. This means that the standard equip- 
ment tires in this unit—when inflated at 
specified levels of 30 pounds per square inch 
(PS. i.) front and 32 p.s.i, rear—have capacity 
to carry six passengers (and 200 pounds lug- 
gage, or any combination of passenger weight 
and luggage totaling 1,100 pounds) in all-day 
travel at turnpike speeds. For moderate 
loads and normal operation, however, the 
recommended inflation pressures are 24 p.s.i. 
front and 24 p.s.i. rear. 

Ford Motor Co. engineers use the Tire and 
Rim Association’s Yearbook as a source of 
tire and rim size data and as a guide for 
tentative selections of original-equipment 
tires. The yearbook load-inflation tables 
never have indicated maximum capacities, 
and they are incomplete for four-ply rated 
tires since load capacities are not shown for 
inflation pressures above 24 p.s.i. Also, load 
values shown for 20 to 24 p.s.i. inflation pres- 
sures are not maximum loads for those 
pressures. 

The following explanations are provided 
to resolve the current misunderstandings 
relative to the T. & R.A. yearbooks and to in- 
dicate tests we use to assure the adequacy 
of standard tires ultimately selected for our 
vehicles. 

Surveys for several years have indicated 
that predominate travel is with three-pas- 
senger occupancy or less, regardless of trip 
length. One such survey was the Bureau of 
Public Roads Vehicle Use Study. 
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Tires are tailored to provide the best over- 
all performance (wear, ride, traction) at the 
load representing majority usage—three pas- 
sengers or less—when inflated to 20 to 24 p.s.i. 
pressure, but there is no compromise in 
safety since additional load capacity is built 
into tires and is achieved by inflating to 
pressures above 24 p.s.i. 

It has been customary, therefore, to make 
tire size selections on the basis of three- 
passenger-load at 20 to 24 p.s.i. pressure and 
maximum rated capacity at higher inflation 
pressures. The final proof of the adequacy 
of a tire, of course, has always been obtained 
from results of our proving ground tests. To 
qualify for final selection a tire must demon- 
strate blowout resistance capability through- 
out its useful tread life. 

Tire development tests are conducted. by 
Ford Motor Co. prior to testing for durability 
and include steering control, skid resistance, 
high speed cornering, bead strength, unseat- 
ing resistance and air retention, and tire 
uniformity characteristics. 

Proving ground testing of our 1965 models 
amounted to 17 million miles (68 million tire 
miles) of operation in which conditions are 
several times more severe than customer op- 
eration with respect to the combination of 
stress, temperature, and speed. Durability 
testing consists of repetitive cycles on a spe- 
cial 39-mile circuit. Each 39-mile cycle in- 
cludes 5 miles of operation at 90 m.p.h., and 
34 miles of travel over rough roads and gravel 
at lower speeds. Other elements of the test 
procedure on this 39-mile course include fre- 
quent severe stops and heavy accelerations 
and hard cornering maneuvers. 

In addition to our own tests, our quality 
control procedures require tire supplier firms 
to certify that their tires regularly pass tests 
designated in our engineering specifications 
which include 90 m.p.h. operation for 100 
miles at ambient temperatures of 80° F. to 
90° F., high-speed maneuvering and passing 
to assure steering control and severe han- 
dling tests to assure air retention capability 
and directional traction on both dry and 
wet pavement. 

Question No. 3 

The situation with respect to Ford Motor 
Co. station wagons equipped with 4-ply 
rated tires is similar to that described in the 
first paragraph of the answer to No. 2, in 
that these vehicles are equipped with tires 
that will safely carry the maximum rated 
loads as indicated in the owner manuals, in- 
cluding all-day travel at turnpike speeds. 

In the case of the 1965 Ford station wagon, 
however, the maximum load rating of 1,300 
pounds is 200 pounds greater than that for 
the sedan. Standard equipment tires on the 
station wagon, when inflated at the specified 
levels of 28 p.s.i. front and 36 p.s.i. rear, 
have the capacity to carry 6 passengers and 
400 pounds of luggage or 8 passengers and 
100 pounds of luggage—or any combinations 
of these passenger-luggage weights totaling 
1,300 pounds—in all-day travel at turnpike 
speeds. For moderate loads and normal op- 
eration, however, the recommended inflation 
pressures are 22 p.s.i. front and 30 p.s.i. rear. 

In the absence of more detailed informa- 
tion in connection with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s communications with a cus- 
tomer complaining of tire trouble, we believe 
the following comments will clarify the sub- 
ject of tire ply ratings and tests relating to 
station wagon requirements. 

The long history of 4-ply being synony- 
mous with standard tires led to the present 
nomenclature wherein tires of 2-ply con- 
struction with the strength of former 4-ply 
tires are designated 2-ply with 4-ply ratings. 
Each ply of our 2-ply tires is double the 
strength of a single ply in former 4-ply tires 
by virtue of improved carcass construction, 
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including larger and stronger cords and other 
refinements. 

Our four-ply rated tires with two actual 
plies are superior in several important re- 
spects to the four-ply tires they replaced, 
Chief among the better qualities are im- 
proved ride and a greater high-speed dura- 
bility. In operation, less internal heat is 
generated because there are fewer plies and 
consequently a reduced number of shear 
planes between plies. The tires run cooler 
and thereby provide the high-speed durabil- 
ity improvement. 

In a similar manner, eight-ply ratings have 
been applied to tires which have four actual 
plies that are equivalent in strength to eight 
individual plies of former construction. No- 
menclature for the current four-ply rated 
and eight-ply rated tires is comparable only 
when both are identified on the same basis, 
Le., either by actual plies or by ply ratings. 
The latter is preferable since it is consistent 
with historical usage. 

As part of the answer to question 2 we 
described development and durability tests 
used to qualify tires on our vehicles. 

We make available optional eight-ply rated 
tires which have better wear characteristics 
on vehicles operated continuously at maxi- 
mum rated loads and high speeds, such as 
a salesman driving on long trips with heavy 
loads of samples and literature. Information 
relative to this and similar usage is provided 
in the owner's manuals supplied with our 
vehicles and recreation brochures readily 
available at dealerships, copies of which are 
attached. 

Question No. 4 

Original equipment tires installed on Ford 
Motor Co. passenger cars are labeled both 
according to size and ply rating. The car 
owner who replaces his worn tires with simi- 
lar tires manufactured by any of the five 
suppliers of our original equipment tires can 
be assured of making an intelligent selection. 

Our direct concern for tire labeling, of 
course, is confined to original equipment 
tires since we do not market replacement 
tires. In deference to the question posed, 
however, we offer the suggestion that the 
Vehicle Equipment Safety Commission's Reg- 
ulation V-1, which would require tires of 
aftermarket manufacturers to pass certain 
safety tests to be eligible for sale to the 
public, be adopted by all States. A “VESC 
V-1” label, indicating such approval, would 
assure the buyer a safe tire. 

Tire characteristics other than safety, such 
as tire wear (tread life), frequently are deter- 
mined by price. The primary factor in this 
discussion, we believe, is safety. The com- 
bination of labels including size, ply rating 
and the V-I safety approval certainly would 
be an important guide to the car owner who 
purchases replacement tires. 


AMERICAN Motors CORP., 
Detroit, June 23, 1965. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NELSON: As a motor vehicle 
manufacturer, we fully recognize the part 
that tires play in assuring the customer of 
safe and satisfactory performance of his 
automobile. 

Our engineering staff is charged with the 
responsibility of specifying the tires used as 
original equipment on our products. Such 
specifications are the result of exhaustive 
test programs by our engineering staff, to- 
gether with such tests as they may require 
from our tire suppliers. 

I attach hereto a copy of a report from our 
vice president of engineering, covering the 
questions referred to in your letter of June 
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Should you desire further information we 
will be most pleased to cooperate to the full- 
est extent possible. 

Sincerely, 
Roy ABERNETHY. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP., 
June 22, 1965. 


ENGINEERING SUMMARY OF ORIGINAL EQUIP- 
MENT TIRE SELECTION FOR AMERICAN MOTORS 
CARS 

Re Original equipment tires. 

To: Mr. R. ABERNETHY. 

From: R. H. Isbrandt. 

Subject: Senator GAYLORD NELSON’s letter of 

June 7, 1965. 

This memorandum will serve to cover the 
questions and answers referred to in the 
subject letter. 

1. Question. Who is responsible for select- 
ing the proper tire on a new automobile? 

Answer. American Motors engineers are re- 
sponsible for specifying the tires. to be used 
on our products. The selection is based on 
joint engineering development between the 
tire manufacturers’ engineers and our own 
engineering staf. The engineering back- 
ground of our company, as well as the tire 
company, is utilized in determining the final 
specifications. After the selection is made, 
the tire manufacturer is required to submit 
representative production samples which are 
subjected to our complete evaluation tests, 
and for final approval. 

In agreeing to supply our tires, the tire 
manufacturer accepts the responsibility for 
the performance, service, and warranty of 
his tires to the vehicle owner. 

2. Question. Do you in fact equip any of 
your 5- or 6-passenger cars with tires de- 
signed to be safe for three passengers without 
luggage? 

If so, are these tires safe and adequate to 
carry a load of five or six passengers and 
luggage across country in all-day travel at 
speeds of 60 to 70 miles per hour? 

What tests do you use in deciding what 
tire should be placed on original equip- 
ment? 

Answer. American Motors original equip- 
ment tires are safe and will give satisfactory 
service within the life of the tread when op- 
erated within the full-load conditions as 
specified in the Rambler owners manual. 
Depending on the model, full load is listed 
as 5 to 8 passengers plus luggage. Owner 
service is expected to include cross-country 
use, such as vacation trips. These instruc- 
tions specify that under heavy load condi- 
tions and when sustained high speed driving 
is anticipated that the inflation pressures 
should be increased as indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from our 1965 Rambler owners 
manual: 

“TIRE PRESSURE 

“The recommended tire inflation pressures 

are listed as follows: 


Recommended tire inflation pressures 
[Normal inflation] 

Average- 
owner Full-load 
Pounds (p,s.i.), cold, before [service up to} service 

running (do not reduce tire |5 passengers] 
pressure if tires are warm)) 


Front} Rear Front] Rear 


All Classic 6 models except 


station wagons 24 24 26 30 
All Classic V-8 models ex- 

cept station wagons 24 24 26 26 
All Classic 6 2-seat station 

„ noon noo 24 26 24 30 
All Classic 6 3-seat station 

wagons and all Classic V-8 

station wagonsz 24 24 2⁰ 30 
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“The front tire loads increase only slightly 
with passenger and cargo loading; therefore, 
the above is recommended for best steering 
characteristics. 

“Maximum car loading and tire selection 

“The original equipment 4-ply rated 2-ply 
tires are designed and thoroughly tested to 
meet all normal requirements of your vehicle 
and are adequate for occasional full-load 
service with the inflation pressures recom- 
mended above. 

“Oversize optional tires are capable of 
greater load capacity. Their use is appli- 
cable to all models, particularly station 
Wagons. These tires are recommended for 
continued full-load service. 

“Full-load service of the car is (each pas- 
senger is considered 150 pounds) : 

“All models except station wagons and 
convertibles: 3 passengers front seat, 3 pas- 
sengers rear seat, 200 pounds luggage, 1,100 
pounds. 

“Convertibles: 3 passengers front seat, 2 
passengers rear seat, 300 pounds luggage, 
1,050 pounds. 

“Classic 6, 2-seat station wagons; 3 pas- 
sengers front seat, 3 passengers rear seat, 
300 pounds of luggage, 1,200 pounds. 

“Classic 6, 3-seat station wagons; 3 pas- 
sengers front seat, 3 passengers second seat, 
2 passengers third seat, 100 pounds luggage, 
1,300 pounds. 

“Classic V-8, 2- and 3-seat station wagons: 
3 passengers front seat, 3 passengers second 
seat, 400 pounds luggage or 2 passengers in 
third seat, and 100 pounds luggage, 1,300 
pounds. 

“Note.—Station wagon roof rack luggage 
should be limited to 150 pounds, evenly dis- 
tributed, included in above capacity. When 
towing trailers, the allowable passenger and 
cargo load must be reduced by an amount 
equivalent to the trailer tongue load. 

“For cars driven at sustained rates of high 
speed or on trips where above-average speeds 
or loads are maintained, tire pressures may be 
increased up to 30 pounds (cold before run- 
ning.) The higher pressure will increase sta- 
bility with some sacrifice of riding quality. 
The higher pressure will also improve fuel 
economy under all driving conditions, and is 
also recommended when hauling heavy loads. 
Continued use of higher pressures at light 
loads will adversely affect tread wear and 
ride. 

“Check tires often for visible underinfla- 
tion and for signs of uneven wear, which 
may indicate need for front-end alinement. 

“In accordance with the diagram, rotating 
tires every 4,000 to 8,000 miles (normally) 
is recommended to assure longer overall tire 
life by equalizing wear. 

“If no spare tire is used, moye right to left 
front and follow balance of diagram.” (Not 
printed in the Rrcorp.) 

“Lifeguard safety tires 

“This special tire is standard equipment in 
sets of four tires on three-seat station wagons, 
optional on other models in sets of four or 
five tires. The single air valve automatically 
fills both the outer and inner air chambers at 
the same time. The inner chamber auto- 
matically receives a higher pressure of 40 
pounds per square inch as the outer cham- 
ber is normally filled to 24 pounds per square 
inch, 

“Each tire has a built-in spare tire. The 
outer tire is of premium-quality construc- 
tion. The inner tire, which acts as a safety 
air chamber, has a honecomb-patterned 
tread, plus a tube chamber. In the event 
of outer tire injury, causing pressure loss in 
the outer air chamber, the inner tire carries 
the load. In such event, the unique “safety 
signal,” a built-in flat spot on the thread of 
the inner tire, will produce a thump or vi- 
bration warning the driver that repair service 
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is required and to proceed at speeds under 
40 miles per hour.” 

In reply to the second part of the question, 
we road test our tires under loaded condi- 
tions to ascertain satisfactory tread wear 
and tire fatigue life. Further tire fatigue 
tests are conducted in connection with our 
normal vehicle tests over all types of roads, 
and include our tortuous proving ground 
cobblestone surfaces. Tires are also tested 
for high-speed performance, on test tracks at 
speeds substantially beyond legal speed limits 
in this country. These tests subject the tires 
to abusive treatment far in excess of that 
which may be encountered in general field 
operation. Additional tire tests are con- 
ducted to determine the satisfactory tire 
qualities with respect to: Handling (trac- 
tion and cornering), steering response, stabil- 
ity, ride quality, noise characteristics. 

In addition, our tire supplier companies 
also run laboratory and vehicular tests, and 
furnish us with these results to further sub- 
stantiate our ultimate conclusions. 

3. Question. How do you explain this dis- 
crepancy (regarding statement that some 
compact station wagons should be equipped 
with 8-ply instead of 2-ply tires), and what 
steps are taken by you to notify motorists 
that they may require much stronger tires 
than those you supply with new cars? 

Answer. In answer to this question, we 
want to repeat a portion of the information 
supplied in our owners manual which is 
quoted as follows: 

“MAXIMUM CAR LOADING AND TIRE SELECTION 

“The original equipment 4-ply rated 2-ply 
tires are designed and thoroughly tested to 
meet all normal requirements of your vehi- 
cle and are adequate for occasional full-load 
service with the inflation pressures recom- 
mended above. 

“Oversize optional tires are capable of 
greater load capacity. Their use is applicable 
to all models, particularly station wagons. 
These tires are recommended for continued 
full-load service.” 

It should be pointed out that the purpose 
of offering optional oversize tires is not to 
increase the safety of the tire, but to assure 
the vehicle owner of increased tread life to 
cope with more severe operating conditions. 

Question. What is your comment on the 
Goodyear tire recommendation to use an 8- 
ply tire? Is a 2-ply rated tire adequate 
equipment on your large station wagons 
when fully loaded and used for cross-country 
travel? 

Answer. First, we believe there is a mis- 
understanding in this part of your question, 
in that you stated a 2-ply rated, rather than 
a 4-ply rated 2-ply tire. 

Our 4-ply rated 2-ply tires are adequate 
for cross-country travel and high-speed 
travel, being within occasional full-load 
service usage, when inflated in accordance 
with recommendations outlined in the 
owners manual. Our Rambler owners man- 
ual also recommends the use of optional 
oversize tires for improved tread wear, where 
unusually heavy loads or continued high- 
speed operation is anticipated. 

Original equipment tires used on American 
Motors cars will perform satisfactorily at 
highway speeds under full-load conditions 
for the full life of the tread. However, tread 
life will, of course, be reduced proportionate 
to the degree of such operation. It is our 
opinion that the oversize tires provide more 
overall benefits than the use of 8-ply rated 
tires. 

4. Question. Do you feel that the present 
labels on automobile tires are adequate to 
enable a motorist to make an intelligent 
selection based on his anticipated needs? 

Answer. Original equipment tires used on 
American Motors cars have the manufac- 
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turer’s name, the tire size, the ply rating, 
and the tire designation molded on the side 
of the tire. With regard to our current 
suppliers, Goodyear’s designation is “Power 
Cushion” and Goodrich’s is “Silvertown.” 
We that in the aftermarket the 
motorist has available numerous brand 
names, as well as various tire designations, 
and we would believe it desirable to have 
such aftermarket tires designed as original 
equipment quality.” 

The above identifications, we believe, ade- 
quately identify the quality level of our 
original equipment tires. 

R. H. IsBRANDT. 
LETTER SENT BY SENATOR NELSON ON JULY 

12 TO THE PRESIDENTS OF FORD, GENERAL 

MOTORS, CHRYSLER, AND AMERICAN MOTORS 

Dran Sms: On June 7, 1965, I wrote to 
the four major American automobile manu- 
facturers asking a series of questions on au- 
tomobile tire safety. All of the manufac- 
turers have answered the questions in that 
letter, and I have forwarded their replies to 
the Senate Commerce Committee which is 
considering my bill (S. 1643) to set up a 
national system of tire grading and labeling. 
I thank you for the courtesy and promptness 
of your reply. 

At this time I would like to ask further 
questions growing out of this earlier ex- 
change of correspondence. 

As I stated in my earlier letter, expert tes- 
timony before the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Senate Commerce Committee has in- 
dicated that many new-car tires are seriously 
overloaded when the vehicles are filled to 
their designed capacity with passengers and 
luggage. 

1 think you will agree that your replies to 
my questions about this testimony have fully 
confirmed it. The automobile manufactur- 
ers concede that most new cars have tires 
which will not safely carry the full load of 
the car unless the tires are specially inflated. 
I think this is a shocking situation, 

For example, American Motors, in reply to 
my June 10 letter, stated that: “Original 
equipment 4-ply rated 2-ply tires * * * are 
adequate for occasional full-load service with 
the inflation pressures recommended above.” 

This statement concedes that the vehicle 
as delivered is not adequate for full-load sery- 
ice unless the motorist takes special pre- 
caution to inflate his tires to high pressure. 
Secondly, it indicates that even after taking 
those precautions the tires are not adequate 
for more than occasional full-load service. 

General Motors stated that its cars could 
safely carry a full load provided tire inflation 
was increased from 24 to 30 pounds. Ford 
stated that its 6-passenger sedan could carry 
a full load of six passengers and 200 pounds 
of luggage provided the tires were specially 
inflated from 24 to 32 pounds, and that a 
Ford station wagon could carry eight pas- 
sengers and 100 pounds of luggage if the 
rear tires were inflated to 36 pounds. 
Chrysler did not answer in such detall, 
merely stating that tires were adequate to 
carry loads “provided they are properly main- 
tained.” However, I assume that the same 
requirement as to overinflation exists with 
Chrysler cars because they appear to use 
similar tires and to have similar weights 
when compared with their competitors. 

I think it is both unrealistic and dangerous 
to expect the average American motorists to 
calculate the weight of their cars and pas- 
sengers and their accessories to within 100 
pounds, and then inflate and deflate their 
tires to handle such loads. 

Furthermore, a Tire & Rim Association 
Official tells me that the overinflation of tires 
carries serious risks and that tire pressures 
as high as some which you recommend—in 
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order to carry a perfectly typical load—create 
the danger of blowouts. 

Your own safety research shows that the 
tires on many of your cars cannot safely carry 
the people and the luggage for which the 
cars are designed without special inflation 
precautions. Why not correct this situation 
by supplying the next larger size of tire? 

I think it would be much more satis- 
factory if the manufacturers corrected this 
situation. However, if it is not corrected, I 
think legislation is necessary and inevitable. 

From my reading of the manuals and 
other literature which you and the other 
aitomakers have supplied me as a result of 
my June 7 letter, it would appear that you 
are already prepared to supply fully adequate 
tires at prices ranging from $15 to $22 extra 
per car. This would be a very modest in- 
crease in the automobile price and would 
greatly increase highway safety for all. 

In my letter of June 7, I asked whether 
the present labels on tires were adequate in 
order to enable motorists to make an in- 
telligent selection. All of the automobile 
makers replied by stating that the tires sup- 
plied with their cars were adequately marked 
with the size and ply rating. 

However, it was rot indicated that the 
important matter of ply or ply rating is, 
in most cases, carried on the inner side- 
wall of the tire where it is invisible to an 
automobile customer—where he could not 
see it, in fact, without crawling under the 
car or removing the wheel. 

Would you please advise me whether the 
placement of the ply rating on the inside 
of the tire was done at the request of the 
auto manufacturers or on the initative of 
the tire manufacturers. 

If the ply rating label is of any significance 
at all, it is difficult to understand why it 
should be placed in a position on the tire 
so as to be invisible to the customer. The 
natural assumption arises that it was so 
placed to conceal this important fact. 

I thank you again for the information 
which you have provided. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
` By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the bill 
(S. 571) for the relief of Denise Hojebane 
Barrood. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
559) to regulate the labeling of ciga- 
rettes, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8439) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rivers of South Carolina, Mr. PHILBIN, 
Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. Price, Mr, FISHER, Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Arenps, Mr. O’Konsk1, and 
Mr. Bray were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5401) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act su 
as to strengthen and improve the na- 
tional transportation system, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Harris, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. DEVINE, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM were appointed mana- 
gers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H.R. 89. An act to authorize establishment 
of the Delaware Valley National Recreation 
Area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 242. An act to extend the apportion- 
ment requirement in the Civil Service Act of 
January 16, 1883, to temporary summer em- 
ployment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 727. An act to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Coast Guard Band; 

H.R. 1044. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Norfolk, State of Virginia, certain lands in 
the city of Norfolk, State of Virginia, in ex- 
change for certain other lands; 

H.R. 2035. An act to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustments in star route contract 
prices; g 

H.R. 3320. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7466. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Miami Indians of 
Indiana and Oklahoma, and “or other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 7595. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize transportation at 
Government expense for dependents accom- 
panying members of the uniformed services 
at their posts of duty outside the United 
States, who require medical care not locally 
available, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 89. An act to authorize establishment 
of the Delaware Valley National Recreation 
Area, and for other purposes; 

H.R.3320. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historical Site, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7466. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Miami Indians of 
Indiana and Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 242. An act to extend the apportion- 
ment requirement in the Civil Service Act 
of January 16, 1883, to temporary summer 
employment, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2035. An act to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustments in star route contract 
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prices; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 727. An act to provide for the admin- 
istration of the Coast Guard Band; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 1044. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Norfolk, State of Virginia, certain lands in 
the city of Norfolk, State of Virginia, in ex- 
change for certain other lands; and 

H.R. 7595. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize transportation at 
Government expense for dependents ac- 
companying members of the uniformed 
services at their posts of duty outside the 
United States, who require medical care not 
locally available; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional report of a 
committee was submitted: 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 5768. An act to exten. for an addi- 
tional temporary period the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications of 
yarn of silk (Rept. No. 433). 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 349 


Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 7984) to assist in the 
provision of housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, to promote or- 
derly urban development and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, and community facilities, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 350 AND 351 


Mr. MILLER submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 7984, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, that. the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 14, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 13 (legislative day of 
July 12), 1965: 

CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Brig. Gen. Ellis E. Wilhoyt, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member of the California 
Debris Commission, under the provisions of 
section 1 of the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 507; 33 U.S.C. 661). 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Port Washington People Put Their Stamp 
of Approval on Enlarged Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, back in 
the early days of our country, a barn 
raising was the signal for what neigh- 
bors there were, to pitch in, and create 
a building which would, in the long run, 
benefit the whole community. Rarely 
is such spirit shown in the modern 
world. 

A sterling example of the fact that 
this spirit has survived is to be found in 
the cooperative efforts of the free enter- 
prise system and the local and Federal 
Government in the opening of the new 
addition to the Port Washington, N.Y., 
Post Office. Here was a perfect example 
of how these three diverse elements can 
be brought together successfully and 
creatively, to achieve a result thousands 
of municipalities would have envied. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Port 
Washington pitched in with a fervor and 
dedication reminiscent of old. The dedi- 
cation of the post office enlargement was 
a product of the efforts of men of the 
caliber of Charles Shapiro, chairman of 


the planning committee; H. Clinton 
Hegeman, president of the Port Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce; and 
myriads of other devoted and public- 
spirited citizens. 

Even the inclement weather that 
threatened to mar the festivities could 
not dampen the spirits of these men nor 
their memorable program. Many came 
nonetheless—all knew it was worth it 
when they left. 

Postmaster Walter Cuminskey and his 
staff also played an important role in 
planning the event. They will inherit 
the building—the symbol of the expan- 
sion and importance of Port Washing- 
ton. Theirs is a trust which they have 
already proven they richly deserve. 


Results of Fourth District Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 months ago I mailed out questionnaires 
to my constituents in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, asking their 
views on some of the legislation pending 
before the Congress. 


More than 10,000 questionnaires were 
returned, a large response for a survey 
of this type. Reading the replies took 
a good deal of time, but I feel it was time 
well spent. 

To insure complete accuracy, I had the 
returned questionnaires tabulated at my 
own expense by an electronic computer. 
The tabulation is now finished, and to- 
day I would like to call the results to the 
attention of my fellow Members in the 
House of Representatives. 

In addition, I plan to reprint this tabu- 
lation and distribute copies to those who 
received the original questionnaire. 

The questions in any survey of this 
kind must necessarily be brief, despite 
the many complex features of the legis- 
lation, and I am sure many people found 
it difficult to supply a simple “yes” or 
“no” reply. 

In fact, a large number of people com- 
mented that, while they were inclined 
to favor or oppose a certain piece of leg- 
islation and marked their questionnaire 
accordingly, the final decision would have 
to be mine. 

As many of these people pointed out, 
a close study of all the available informa- 
tion is needed before voting on the com- 
plex legislation that comes before the 
Congress. 

I will continue to make a careful study 
of legislation in the future, taking into 
account its effect both on the Fourth 
District and on the Nation as a whole. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire 
survey follows: 


Question 


Percent 
Yes No Undecided 
87.9 8.8 3.3 
33.5 59.7 6.8 
69, 2 24.8 6.0 
25. 5 55. 1 19.4 
63. 2 28.2 8.6 
53.0 37.9 9.1 
12. 0 73.4 14.6 
81.5 12.2 6.3 
79.1 10.2 10.7 
39.2 41.9 18.9 
64.0 23. 5 12. 5 
43. 6 44. 9 11.5 
60. 2 9.0 30.8 
72.1 18.9 9.0 
15.6 62.2 22.2 
32. 5 48.1 19.4 
45.7 34.1 20.2 
41.2 35.7 23.1 
54.2 25,9 19.9 
48,1 27. 5 24.4 
43.0 40.6 16.4 
51.5 37.7 10,8 


Lobbying Rules Need Tightening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 


ate Rules Committee has released their 
report on the Robert G. Baker hearings. 


I have studied this report and I am now 
convinced that my bill, H.R. 9626, would 
be a major step toward eliminating the 
abuses uncovered by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

My bill would amend sections 305 and 
310 of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act by turning over administration 
of that act to the Comptroller General 
of the United States. At present, all 
lobbyists are required to file their reports 
with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the Sen- 


ate. But there is a noticeable lack of any 
law to make an agency or official respon- 
sible for the administration or en- 
forcement of the act. I feel that the 
Comptroller General is the proper 
authority in that he is not only an arm 
of Congress itself, but he has an investi- 
gative staff at his disposal. Thus the 
Comptroller General is admirably 
equipped to determine whether lobby- 
ists’ reports are accurate or not and 
whether the statute’s terms are being 
complied with fully. 
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H.R. 9626 would authorize the Comp- 
troller General to study and review the 
reports and then to determine whether 
they meet the standards of the act. 
Among the other powers provided for 
in the bill is the provision that the 
Comptroller General can ascertain 
whether all lobbyists have registered in 
compliance with the law. I think that 
the Senate report makes it abundantly 
clear that not all lobbyists have done so. 
When violations are discovered, the 
Comptroller General would report them 
to the appropriate law enforcement 
agencies of the Government. 

The Comptroller General would also 
be directed to make studies of the 
lobbying problem and transmit his rec- 
ommendations to Congress if the recom- 
mendations would further the objectives 
of my bill. The bill would require fur- 
ther that the Comptroller General send 
to Congress a copy of each lobbyist’s 
report where it would be on public record 
for 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt 
that the Senate committee has laid bare 
unethical practices by lobbyists to the 
public’s critical eye. Such practices by 
lobbyists must be stopped if Congress 
is to deserve public confidence. 


Fulbright-Hays Latin American Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to bring to the attention of this 
body an educational and cultural ex- 
change program in the Department of 
State which was initiated with Latin 
America 25 years ago, in which univer- 
sity students and faculty conduct ex- 
changes with other American Republics. 

This program was established under 
the Convention for the Promotion of In- 
ter-American Cultural Relations, signed 
in Buenos Aires in 1936. It is the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946 and the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948. The Congress initiated sim- 
ilar exchange activities on a worldwide 
basis. This program was later broad- 
ened in scope through subsequent con- 
gressional legislation and is now carried 
out under the authority of the Fulbright- 
Hays Act of 1961 through the esteemed 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Ar- 
kansas, and my esteemed colleague from 
Ohio, Congressman WAYNE Hays. 

The general goal of this program is to 
assist in the development of friendly, 
sympathetic relations between our coun- 
try and our sister nations in the Ameri- 
cas. As an academic activity, this pro- 
gram engenders understanding through 
communication on the highest levels. In 
1964, under the Latin American pro- 
gram, a total of 3,179 persons received 
grants, 2,732 were grants to Latin Amer- 
icans to visit the United States and 447 
were for U.S. grantees to travel in Latin 
America. 
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I am proud to announce that Mr. 
Thomas Skola, of Parma, Ohio, whose 
family resides at 6018 Charles Avenue, 
is a recipient of a grant, through the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act, to study in Santiago, 
Chile, at the University of Chile. 

Thomas is a recent graduate of the 
University of Rochester where he was 
senior class president and captain of the 
University of Rochester wrestling team. 
His major during his college career was 
political science where he participated 
in the honors program. 

Thomas graduated from John Adams 
High School, located in the 21st District 
of Ohio, which I am proud to serve. He 
was equally active during his high school 
career. 

During his high school and college 
careers, Tom was actively interested in 
Latin American affairs and became 
fluent in Spanish, which will now be put 
to good use. 

During the 10-day orientation period 
in Washington, D.C., in which Thomas 
and his colleagues participated, the State 
Department and Government officials 
provided briefings, lectures, and discus- 
sions on various facets of Latin America 
and Chile affairs, which woulc be useful 
during his 1-year stay. 

From our discussion, it is my under- 
standing that as a student in Chile, 
Thomas will receive $170 a month which 
will be paid in counterpart funds. He 
will also receive a set amount each year 
to provide for his books at the Univer- 
sity of Chile. 

I am proud to note that Thomas is 1 
of only 150 persons in the United States 
to participate in this Latin American 
student exchange program. I am con- 
fident that after having met several of 
the Fulbright-Hays recipients, like Tom 
Skola of my district, who are to study 
in Latin America, that our country will 
be well represented during their period 
of study at the various universities cur- 
rently involved in this program. 

I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Thomas’ family who must be very proud 
of their son’s academic endeavors. 


Communication of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman with Mr. George S. Moore, 
President, First National City Bank of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to a letter which Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman wrote to Mr. 
George S. Moore, president, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. This 
letter points out clearly that the pro- 
posed wheat program is in harmony with 
the goals of the Great Society. Farmers 
will receive seven-tenths of one cent 
more for wheat on a loaf of bread. This 
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will be his first raise in 18 years. The 
Secretary’s letter follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 9, 1965. 
Mr. GEORGE S. Moore, 
President, First National City Bank, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. Moore: Your July newsletter, 
which you devoted primarily to an attack 
on the Great Society farm program, has 
confused consumers, farmers, economists, 
and the public alike, each for different rea- 
sons, 

The consumer, viewing your alarm in pre- 
dicting as much as a 2-cent increase in the 
price of bread if the Great Society wheat 
certificate proposal is enacted, is struck by 
your sudden great sympathy for him. What 
has brought about this new overwheiming 
concern for the consumer? The price of 
bread in the past 18 years has increased by 
two-thirds, climbing 8 cents a loaf, yet you 
have raised no objection. Eighteen years 
ago the farmer was getting 2.7 cents for the 
wheat in a 1-pound loaf of bread, and con- 
sumers were paying about 13 cents for the 
loaf. Today the farmer is getting the same 
2.7 cents for the wheat, and consumers are 
paying 21 cents for that loaf of bread. So 
long as the farmer got no increase, you ap- 
parently felt mo concern for the consumer. 

The farmer is asking himself why are you 
trying to block any consideration for his 
needs. Does it mean that a bread price 
increase has your approval if the farmer 
does not get any part of it, but invites your 
attack if he is helped? He can only hope 
that not many other big, powerful financial 
institutions hold such attitudes. 

The wheat certificate program means that 
the farmer would get 3.4 cents rather than 
only the 2.7 cents or less than he has re- 
ceived over the last 18 years for the wheat 
in a loaf of bread. The farmer knows this 
is very little to cover the increased costs 
he must pay like everyone else, and he be- 
lieves the consumer will understand his 
needs. 

The farmer is also puzzled by the assertion 
in your newsletter that the wheat farmer is 
well to do. A typical wheat farm in Kansas, 
for example, which depends on wheat for 
the primary source of income, provides the 
farm family a modest income at best. 

Last year under the wheat certificate pro- 
gram enacted in 1964, a typical wheat farm 
netted about $4,200. If there had been no 
certificate program, the farm family would 
have netted less than $2,000. This farmer 
has an investment of at least $80,000. We 
estimate that the proposed program would 
increase the net return to about $4,800 a 
year—perhaps about as much as you pay a 
typist. 

Would your bank, for example, be willing 
to loan a farmer the credit he needs to carry 
out his farming operation if you knew his 
net return would be less than $2,000? I 
doubt if it would, yet you seem to want to 
put the farmer in the position of reducing 
both his profits and his chances to obtain 
the credit he needs. 

Your newsletter certainly must puzzle the 
agricultural economist just as it amuses the 
consumer and frightens the farmer. You 
ought to make it clear when you are “play- 
ing politics,” and when you are making a 
serious economic analysis. Your July let- 
ter is sheer economic nonsense. You made 
the same alarmist predictions a year ago 
when the current certificate plan was en- 
acted, and a year’s experience has disproved 
every one of them. 

In the first full year of operation with the 
wheat certificate program, bread prices have 
remained virtually the same as before the 
certificate program went into effect. In ad- 
dition, profits earned by wheat users have 
increased, the cost of operating the program 
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was $300 million less than in the previous 
fiscal year, and farmers earned $450 million 
more than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. The program also means that wheat 
will move at competitive market prices do- 
mestically and in world trade—a procedure 
you have long advocated but now totally 
ignore, 

Finally, your assertion that the agricul- 
tural programs are inconsistent with the 
other Great Society programs of this admin- 
istration, particularly the excise tax reduc- 
tion and the poverty program, is a clever play 
on words, but it doesn't stand up under more 
than a passing glance. In the first place, 
there is no bread tax. Instead, the farmer 
will receive seven-tenths of a cent more 
for the wheat in a loaf of bread—his first 
raise in 18 years. 

Instead of hindering the poverty program, 
as you claim, the new wheat program will 
make more funds available for Great Society 

like the food stamp plan which im- 
proves the diet of low-income families by 
boosting their food budget a third on the 
average. 

I read your letter carefully and profit from 
it. Won't you please return to serious, care- 
fully thoughtout articles and get out of 
“farm politics.” Both the bank and the Na- 
tion will be better off. 

Sincerely yours, 


Results After 14 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, 14 months 
ago—on May 15, 1964—while I was its 
chairman, the House Republican task 
force on NATO unity wrote to President 
Johnson and asked to meet with the 
President at his convenience to discuss 
the possibility of 1 blue ribbon commis- 
sion which we urged to study the causes 
of disarray within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and to work for 
strengthening of NATO, politically and 
economically, as well as militarily. Al- 
though the President did not meet with 
the task force, I believe that the senti- 
ment of the task force was expressed in 
the final paragraph of the letter, which 
said: 

Our committee consists entirely of Repub- 
licans, but we view this as a responsibility 
and opportunity which calls for full biparti- 
sanship. We therefore offer our fullest co- 
operation and would like to meet with you at 
your convenience. 


Mr. Speaker, the House Republican 
task force on NATO unity, under the able 
leadership of its new chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] has 
continued to work toward two objectives 
during the 14 months that have passed 
since we sent the letter to the President. 

First, the task force has sought infor- 
mation that might be useful in healing 
the disarray within NATO. For instance, 
a most significant contribution was made 
only a few weeks ago when a task force 
delegation under leadership of the chair- 
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man visited France and learned at first- 
hand some of the views of the French 
toward the alliance, as well as some of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
organization itself. 

Second, the task force has continued 
to seek bipartisanship in approaching 
the problems of strengthening the At- 
lantic Alliance, for it recognizes that the 
strength and cohesiveness of the Atlantic 
Community is a matter of statesmanship 
vital to the future of the world. 

Thus, you may imagine the pleasure 
of the task force over an action taken 
yesterday in the other body by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] and five of his colleagues. 
These six Senators introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for a “Special Governmental 
Commission” to study the disarray in 
NATO and to work toward strengthening 
of the alliance. 

Mr. Speaker, the Special Govern- 
mental Commission suggested in the 
Senate resolution is identical to the blue 
ribbon commission suggested on May 16, 
1964, by the House Republican task force 
on NATO unity. 

The six Senators who introduced the 
Senate resolution represent both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, 
since three are Democrats and three are 
Republicans, lending bipartisan support 
to the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the goals, method, and 
bipartisanship of the resolution intro- 
duced yesterday in the other body are 
so identical to the proposal made by the 
House Republican task force on NATO 
unity 14 months ago, that I am introduc- 
ing an identical resolution today in the 
House. It is my hope that it will receive 
the same bipartisan support that was 
accorded it in the Senate. 

Correction of NATO disarray and its 
broad-based strengthening along politi- 
cal, economic, and military lines is vital 
to the future of the world. It is becom- 
ing increasingly vital, while the time for 
action grows short. As Senator CHURCH 
said in the other body yesterday: 

Today, those who make our foreign policy 
are confronted with challenge and hostility 
on many fronts. Our increasing military in- 
volvement in Vietnam poses problems for our 
Policy in Asia. Revolution in the Caribbean 
and the consequent intervention of U.S. 
troops, has complicated U.S. foreign policy 
in Latin America. Much of Africa is in a 
state of flux, including the volatile Congo. 
Ferment unsettles the Middle East. 

In the midst of this turbulence, like a 
solid rock against a seething sea, stands 
a concert of genuinely free countries, whose 
stability is certain. Iam speaking, of course, 
about the nations of the North Atlantic. 

The formation of the alliance betweon the 
United States and the countries of West- 
ern Europe is the great success story in 
American foreign relations since the Second 
World War. 


Mr. Speaker, as Senator CHURCH goes 
on to point out, we have been side- 
tracked in recent years from the job of 
developing the Atlantic Alliance, which 
has stood “like a solid rock against a 
seething sea” of world disorder. As the 
task force has often pointed out, the 
United States has frequently embarked 
on a unilateral course, without consulta- 
tion with our allies. While we have ex- 
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pressed interest in the military strength 
of NATO, we have done nothing co de- 
velop the economic and political co- 
hesiveness of the Atlantic Alliance. Yet, 
there are fundamental economic and po- 
litical problems which, unless resolved, 
have tended and will increasingly tend 
to weaken the military aspects of the al- 
liance. 

This weakening must be avoided and 
the alliance must be strengthened if it 
is to continue to stand as a bastion 
against Communist subversion, propa- 
ganda and military aggression. 

Amid increasing signs of disarray, 
time is running out. The current NATO 
Charter expires in 1969. France com- 
plains that she has not been given an 
adequate voice in the affairs of NATO. 
The United States continues on a fre- 
quently unilateral course. The Euro- 
pean Common Market, a child of the 
NATO establishment, has encountered 
difficulties. Yet little has been done to 
implement the provision of title II of 
the NATO Charter, which calls for the 
political and economic development of 
the alliance. 

It is not difficult to conceive that many 
of the problems faced within the alli- 
ance could be solved by a top-level 
special governmental commission dedi- 
cated to the task. That is why its es- 
tablishment is important and why I call 
today for bipartisan support of the reso- 
lution which would help implement its 
establishment. 

For the Members of the House to sup- 
port this resolution is simply to fulfill 
the pledges of the 1964 national plat- 
forms of the respective parties. 

The 1964 Republican Convention 
adopted a plank which says: 

It is a keystone of Republican foreign 
policy to revitalize the alliance. 

To hasten its restoration, Republican 
leadership will move immediately to es- 
tablish an international commission, com- 
prised of individuals of high competence in 
NATO affairs, whether in or out of Govern- 
ment, to explore and recommend effective 


new ways to strengthen alliance participa- 
tion and fulfillment. 


Mr. Speaker, 
platform reads: 

We believe in increased partnership with 
our friends and associates in the com- 
munity which spans the North Atlantic. 
In every possible way we will work to 
strengthen our ties and increase our coopera- 
tion, building always more firmly on the sure 
foundation of the NATO treaty. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the full support of 
the House for the following resolution: 

Whereas freedom, enduring peace with 
justice, and enhanced prosperity require the 
progressive development of greater unity in 
the free world; and 

Whereas the interests of the United States 
require the development of greater unity 
os other free nations with it: Therefore be 


the 1964 Democratic 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that the policy of the United States should 
be to achieve such unity with other nations 
as will best serve to safeguard the individual 
freedom and national values of our various 
peoples, and, at the same time, enable us to 
deal effectively with those problems with 
which no nation, today, can deal effectively 
alone, and that the President be advised of 
the sense of the House, that this Govern- 
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ment, by constitutional means, should par- 
ticularly pursue the following objectives: 

1. Development, by exploration and agree- 
ment with our allies, of an Atlantic Com- 
munity adequate to meet the political, mili- 
tary, and economic challenges of this era. 

2. Such a community to be composed of 
nations which share our basic ideals of free- 
dom, democracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law and as are willing to accept the 
benefits and responsibilities of close politi- 
cal, military, and economic ties. 

3. Such a community to be conceived and 
developed in the interest not only of its own 
peoples, but of all free peoples and to be 
open to the admission of others as and when 
their governments become willing and able 
to assume the benefits and responsibilities 
of membership. 

To this end it is the sense of the House 
that the President should promptly seek to 
establish a Special Government Commission 
composed, in the first instance, of representa- 
tives of NATO nations to study and recom- 
mend concrete steps toward the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives. 


One Man, One Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucrLAs! 
speaks, most of us in Congress are ac- 
customed to listening. For when he 
speaks—or writes—he always has some- 
thing important to say. 

Senator Doucras' article in the July 
1965, issue of the UAW Solidarity is no 
exception. In the article, “The Strug- 
gle Is On To Save Your Vote,” the Sen- 
ator argues very persuasively the case 
for apportioning both houses of State 
legislatures on the basis of population. 

In view of the timeliness and impor- 
tance of Senator DoucLas’ article, I be- 
lieve all Members of Congress ought to 
have the opportunity to read it. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE STRUGGLE Is on To Save YOUR VOTE 
(By Senator PauL H. Douctas, Democrat of 
Illinois) 

The Senate of the United States has just 
passed the Voting Rights Act to protect each 
citizen in the exercise of his right to vote. 

It is ironic that only a few weeks later the 
Senate will be asked to pass a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which would take 
away each citizen’s right to have his vote 
count equally with that of other citizens. 

It is particularly unfortunate that some 
Members of Congress who have supported 
the right to vote are sponsors or supporters 
of the proposed constitutional amendments 
which would arbitrarily take away the right 
toa meaningful and equal vote. 

Now pending in both the Senate and the 
House (but with committee and floor action 
expected to occur first in the Senate) are 
amendments which, if supported by a two- 
thirds vote in each House of the Congress 
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and ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
would permit a State to apportion the rep- 
resentation in one house of its State legisla- 
ture on “factors other than population“ 
provided this is somehow submitted to a vote 
of the people of the State. 

These amendments would, and are in- 
tended to, repeal the Supreme Court decisions 
of only a year ago. 

In a number of cases, the Court held that 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
requires the apportionment of both houses of 
a State legislature substantially on the basis 
of population. The Court also ruled that no 
referendum or majority vote of the people of 
the State can deny to each citizen this basic 
individual right to have his vote count 
equally with that of other citizens in electing 
his State legislature. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court was up- 
holding a basic principle of representative 
democracy which has been a foundation of 
our Republic from the beginning. Unfortu- 
nately, this principle has increasingly been 
abused in the past 70 years by legislators in 
nearly every State, with the support of cer- 
tain interests who benefit by having an un- 
representative or minority-controlled State 
legislature. 

It was the persistent refusal of the State 
legislatures themselves to reapportion, often 
in open defiance of their own State constitu- 
tions, and the refusal of State courts to en- 
force their constitutions, that finally caused 
the Supreme Court to respond to the pleas 
of citizens who claimed that they were un- 
derrepresented and to enforce this basic 
principle of American government. 

Through most of the 19th century, while 
the United States remained primarily an 
agricultural and rural country, equality of 
representation in the State legislatures was 
observed in most States in both houses of 
the legislatures. 

But in the late 19th century, an ever- 
larger percentage of the people came to re- 
side in cities: As the population of the Na- 
tion shifted to the cities and suburbs, the 
State legislatures increasingly began to ig- 
nore their duty to reapportion because the 
legislators from the rural and relatively less 
populated areas did not want to give up 
their control of the State legislatures. 

The result of this by 1960—when nearly 
70 percent of the American people were 
living in cities and their suburbs—was ex- 
treme malapportionment of the legislature 
in nearly every State of the Union. 

In Michigan before its recent reapportion- 
ment, for example, it took in 1960 only 34,000 
persons in the smallest district to elect a 
representative for the lower house, while it 
took 135,268 in the largest district. 

In other words, one person in the small- 
est district had four times the representa- 
tion which was had by one person in the 
larger district. 

And for the Michigan senate, a person 
in the smallest district had 12.4 times the 
representation as did the person in the larg- 
est district. 

In Illinois, a minority of only 29 percent 
of the people could elect representatives to 
the State senate having a majority of the 
votes, This situation was repeated in State 
after State with as few as 8 or 10 percent 
of the people electing a majority of the 
votes in a house of the legislature. 

And often a small minority controlled not 
only one house but both houses. 

As a result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, a number of States have already re- 
apportioned one or both houses of their 
legislatures. Perhaps as many as 18 States 
have now reapportioned in a satisfactory 
manner. 

But at the beginning of this year, the 
figures showed that for the lower houses 
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there were still two States in which less than 
20 percent could elect a majority of the 
chamber and 17 States in which from 20 
to 40 percent of the people could elect a 
majority of the lower house, With respect 
to the upper houses, there were about 10 
States in which less than 20 percent could 
elect a majority and 13 States in which be- 
tween 20 and 40 percent could elect a ma- 
jority. 

There probably are still more than 30 
upper houses and lower houses in which a 
majority of the representatives is elected 
by less than 45 percent of the people. 

The proposed constitutional amendments 
now before Congress have been properly 
labeled the “rotten borough amendments,” 
because they seek to preserve the represen- 
tation in the State legislatures of wealth, 
land, possessions, or other interests besides 
people, just as did the infamous rotten 
boroughs of early 19th century England 
which sent representatives to the Parlia- 
ment even though they had very few people 
or no population whatsoever. 

These amendments, however, appear de- 
ceptively attractive. One of the chief de- 
ceptive arguments is that it is proper that 
“other factors” be represented in just one 
house of a bicameral (two-house) legisla- 
ture when the other house represents peo- 
ple. While there are many other dangers 
in these proposals, I think that the practical 
effect of what could happen under the 
amendments is frequently not understood 
and I want to emphasize what this practical 
effect would be. 

Because legislation and appropriations 
must be passed on by both houses of a two- 
house legislature, we must not fail to realize 
that however well apportioned one house 
may be, if the second house is not represent- 
ative of the people, it permits a minority, 
in effect, to have a veto over the entire 
State government. 

The evidence on this could not be more 
clear. Last year, August Scholle, president 
of the Michigan State AFL-CIO, documented 
this fact before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He gave many illustrations from 
the experience of Michigan, prior to its re- 
apportionment, of what happens when a 
minority of the people not sympathetic to 
the problems of the cities and suburbs, con- 
trols one house. For example: 

A bill to provide free polio shots for needy 
children was blocked by State senators repre- 
senting 2.8 million people despite the fact 
that senators representing 3.2 million voted 
for it. 

A bill to provide an unemployment insur- 
ance increase of $3 was killed by senators 
representing only 2.4 million people despite 
support for the bill by senators representing 
3.5 million. 

Workmen's compensation amendments 
were killed by senators for 2.9 million people 
despite support for them by senators for 3.5 
million people. 

The addition of several hundred desperate- 
ly needed mental health beds was blocked by 
senators for 2.8 million people despite the 
support for this legislation by senators 
representing 3.1 million people. 

A bill to help small business by letting 
development credit corporations secure the 
benefits provided by the Federal Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act was killed by Senators 
for 2.6 million people despite support for 
the bill from Senators representing 3.6 mil- 
lion people. 

A bill to exempt food and medicine from 
the 4-percent sales tax in order to help re- 
tirees and others with fixed incomes was 
killed by Senators representing 3.3 million 
people despite the fact that Senators rep- 
resenting 5 million people voted for it. 

In my own State of Illinois, where the 
malapportioned State senate permits 29 per- 
cent of the population to elect a majority 
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of the members of the senate, we have the 
same problem each session. The Illinois 
House, which in recent years was more fair- 
ly apportioned and for this session is elect- 
ed at large, passes needed legislation on labor, 
welfare and city home rule matters, but the 
malapportioned senate, in effect, vetoes them. 

This year, for example, the Illinois Senate 
is watering down or killing a proposed new 
revenue article to replace our archaic rev- 
enue article adopted in 1870, fair housing 
practices bills, a minimum wage bill, a gun 
registration bill, and a bill to give the city 
of Chicago authority to raise sufficient money 
to conduct its affairs. 

Antilabor legislation, such as the so- 
called right-to-work laws, or the lack of 
fair labor legislation, is typical of the States 
with malapportioned legislatures. Most of 
the States which have right-to-work laws 
are among the most badly apportioned in 
the Nation. 
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It was interesting to note that when the 
Indiana Legislature was reapportioned fair- 
ly, one of its first accomplishments was the 
repeal of the right-to-work law. But as 
long as even one house in the other right- 
to-work States remains under minority con- 
trol, it is very unlikely that we could get 
repeal of the State right-to-work law or 
obtain other fair labor legislation. 

And this leads to another interesting point 
about the practical effect of the rotten bor- 
ough amendments now pending in the Con- 
gress. Because many of the State legisla- 
tures are malapportioned, they are unable 
to deal with the needs of cities and other 
modern problems. Consequently, the cities 
and others are forced to ask the Federal 
Government to do many things the States 
can and should do. 

Those who truly believe in States rights 
and a stronger Federal system ought to real- 
ize that the State governments will con- 
tinue to remain weak and be bypassed as 
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long as they are unrepresentative of the 
people. 

Fair apportionment of the State legisla- 
tures is the essential requirement of build- 
ing strong and modern State governments. 

As my good friend Pat Greathouse of the 
UAW recently told the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments: Mi- 
nority rule of the States is the surest way 
to atrophy the remnants of strong State 
government that still remain.” 

I hope that the people of the United States 
will come to understand the full meaning 
of these insidious rotten borough amend- 
ments. 

I hope they will let their representatives in 
the State legislatures and in the Congress 
of the United States know their opposition 
to any interference in the great opportunity 
we now have to achieve fair representation 
in our State legislatures through the orderly 
carrying out of the Supreme Court’s mag- 
nificent decision on behalf of the people. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 14, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, unfolding events in our 
times bearing on their swift streams the 
promise of human attainments and dis- 
coveries, if rightly grasped and chan- 
neled, will transfigure the future into 
an Eden of health and plenty for all 
mankind. 

Save us, we pray, from being so blind 
to the dawning glory which gilds our 
sky as to be bored by routine, of grop- 
ing with uncertain steps in a world where 
fewer and fewer rainbows of hope arch 
the heavens. 

May the crashing to earth of out- 
worn things not hide from our expectant 
eyes the coming of a new era struggling 
to birth—a fairer earth bright with 
brotherhood for whose coming we are 
now privileged to contribute something 
of the stuff of good will with which the 
radiant future must be built. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 13, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 


the Senate, eack with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 24. An act to expand, extend, and ac- 
celerate the saline water conversion pro- 
gram conducted by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 686. An act for the relief of Pietrina Del 
Frate; and 

S. 1390. An act for the relief of Rocky 
River Co. and Macy Land Corp. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 627. An act to exempt oceanographic 
research vessels from the application of cer- 
tain vessel inspection laws, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 893. An act to amend the act of June 19, 
1935 (49 Stat. 388), as amended, relating to 
the Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 797. An act to establish the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recreation 
Area in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Rosendo Barahona; 

H.R. 1609. An act for the relief of Mrs. An 
Fu Wang Lee; 

H.R. 1638, An act for the relief of Uichi 
Kayahara; 

H.R. 1820. An act for the relief of Winsome 
Elaine Gordon; 

H.R. 1873. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Werner; 

H.R. 1942, An act for the relief of Hilda 
May Eave; 

H.R. 2277. An act for the relief of Louis 
Stephen Edouard St. Laurent; 

H.R. 2551. An act for the relief of Branca 
da Gloria Franco Freitas; 

H.R. 2570. An act for the relief of Mui Kim 
Chen Liang; 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of Norman 
McLeod Riach; 

H.R. 2871. An act for the relief of Dorota 
Zytka; 

H.R. 2940. An act for the relief of Sister 
Myriam (Marta Krzyzowska) ; 

H.R. 3128. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Iannuzzi; 

H.R. 3345. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Meneshian; 


H.R. 3505. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Helen (Smith) Bowers; 

H.R. 3900. An act for the relief of Jong Wan 
Lee; 

H.R. 4027. An act for the relief of Capt. Ted 
M. Richardson, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 4028. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Richard A. Ingram and Capt. Arthur R. 
Sprott, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 4029. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John E. McRoberts and T. Sgt. Harold C. 
Fisher, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 5209. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pa- 
vica Labetic; 

H.R. 5911. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Warren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H. Beck, and 
Capt. Russell K. Hansen, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 6902. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eu- 
rina O. Richards; 

H.R. 7137. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Leonard H. Potterbaum, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald B. Powers, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7233. An act for the relief of Col. 
Frank D. Schwikert, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7355. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Claude E. Tabor, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7435. An act for the relief of Col. 
Thomas O. Lawton, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7439. An act for the relief of Ist Lt. 
David A. Staver, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7440. An act for the relief of Col. Wil- 
liam W. Thomas and Lt. Col. Norman R. Sny- 
der, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7673. An act for the relief of Yeghsa 
Ketenjian; and 

H.R. 9041. An act to restore to the heirs of 
the Indian grantor certain tribal land of the 
Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 


S. 559. An act to regulate the labeling of 
cigarettes, and for other purposes; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of Denise Hoje- 
bane Barrood; 

H.R. 4185. An act to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5246. An act to amend sections 20a 
and 214 of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, provid- 
ing for membership and participation by 
the United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 797. An act to establish the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recreation 
Area in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 9041. An act to restore to the heirs 
of the Indian grantor certain tribal land of 
the Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1402, An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Rosendo Barahona; 

H.R. 1609. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
An Fu Wang Lee; 

H.R. 1638. An act for the relief of Uichi 
Kayahara; 

H.R. 1820. An act for the relief of Winsome 
Elaine Gordon; 

H.R. 1873. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Werner; 

H.R. 1942. An act for the relief of Hilda 
May Eave; 

H.R. 2277. An act for the relief of Louis 
Stephen Edouard St. Laurent; 

H.R. 2551. An act for the relief of Branca 
da Gloria Franco Freitas; 

H.R. 2570. An act for the relief of Mul 
Kim Chen Liang; 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of Norman 
McLeod Riach; 

H.R. 2871. An act for the relief of Dorota 
Zytka; 

H.R. 2940. An act for the relief of Sister 
Myriam (Marta Krzyzowska) ; 

H.R. 3128. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Iannuzzi; 

H.R. 3345. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Meneshian; 

H.R. 3505. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Helen (Smith) Bowers; 

H.R. 3900. An act for the relief of Jong Wan 


H.R. 4027. An act for the relief of Capt. Ted 
M. Richardson, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 4028. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Richard A. Ingram and Capt. Arthur R. 
Sprott, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 4029. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John E. McRoberts and T. Sgt. Harold 
C. Fisher, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H. R. 5209. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pavica Labetic; 

H. R. 5911. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Warren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H. Beck, and 
Capt. Russell K. Hansen, U.S. Air Force; 

H. R. 6902. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eurina O. Richards; 

H.R. 7137. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Leonard H. Potterbaum, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald B. Powers, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7233. An act for the relief of Col. 
Frank D. Schwikert, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7355. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Claude E. Tabor, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7435. An act for the relief of Col. 
Thomas O. Lawton, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7439. An act for the relief of ist Lt. 
David A. Staver, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7440. An act for the relief of Col. Wil- 
liam W. Thomas and Lt. Col. Norman R. 
Snyder, U.S. Air Force; and 

H.R. 7673. An act for the relief of Yeghsa 
Ketenjian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. SPARKMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Parks and Recreation of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Refugees and Escapees of 
the Judiciary Committee be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Claude Vernon Spratley, Jr., to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Virginia; 

Charles L. Goodson, to be U.S. attorney 
for the northern district of Georgia; 

Harold C. Doyle, to be U.S. attorney for 
the district of South Dakota; 

Charles N. Bordwine, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Virginia; 

James H. Dillon, to be U.S. marshal for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin; and 

Adam J. Walsh, to be U.S. marshal for the 
district of Maine. 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

D. Clive Short, to be U.S. marshal for the 
district of Nebraska. 

By Mr. JAVITS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

James E. Byrne, Jr., to be U.S. marshal for 
the northern district of New York. 

By Mr. FONG, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Herman T. F. Lum, to be U.S. attorney 
for the district of Hawaii. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Floyd Stevens, to be U.S. marshal for the 
western district of Michigan. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Harry C. George, to be U.S. marshal for the 
eastern district of Illinois. 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Hugh Salter, to be U.S. marshal for the 
eastern district of North Carolina. 
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By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Verne B. Lewis, to be deputy representa- 
tive of the United States to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 


U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
for the term expiring June 16, 1971. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
greatly pleased that the President has 
recommended, and the Senate will short- 
ly approve, Joseph E. Talbot for his third 
term as a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Joseph Talbot, who was born in Con- 
necticut and still has close ties with the 
State, was first appointed to the Tariff 
Commission on April 15, 1953. 

He has made a distinguished record 
during his 12 years of service, and I am 
confident he will continue to do a fine 
job in his new 6-year term. 

Joseph Talbot is a good friend and an 
outstanding public servant. 

I congratulate him on his reappoint- 
ment and wish him well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENTS TO REQUEST FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1966, DEPARTMENT OF ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, CIVIL (S. 
DOC. NO. 41) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, 
transmitting amendments to the re- 
quest for appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1966 in the amount of $5 million for 
the Department of the Army, Corps of 
Engineers, Civil, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent. the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2284. A bill for the relief of Masako 
oo to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. MILLER: 
S. 2285. A bill for the relief of Charles 
M. Dannenbrink; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


URBAN DEVELOP- 
1965—-AMEND- 


HOUSING AND 
MENT ACT OF 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 352 


Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2213) to assist in the provision of 
housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, to promote orderly urban de- 
velopment, to improve living environ- 
ment in urban areas, and to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, urban mass transportation, and 
community facilities, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 354 


Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. Javits, 
and Mr. MOoNDALE), submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate bill 2213, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduced Senate bill 2158 to provide life 
insurance to members of the armed 
services serving in combat zones, which 
is a bill similar to one passed during the 
Korean war. A number of Senators 
have joined me in cosponsoring that 
measure. In addition to those listed on 
the bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] be added at the 
next printing of the bill as cosponsors of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
DESIGN PROTECTION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the standing Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I wish 
to announce that the subcommittee has 
scheduled a public hearing on S. 1237, a 
bill to encourage the creation of original 
ornamental designs of useful articles. 
The hearing will be held on Wednesday, 
July 28, commencing at 10 a.m. in room 
3302, New Senate Office Building. 

Anyone who wishes to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the office of 
the subcommittee, room 349-A, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-2268. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], and myself. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Leonard H. Marks, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

Address entitled “Epirus: A People and a 
Cause,” delivered by Representative LUCIEN 
N. Nxbzr at the National Pan Epirotic Ban- 
quet in Detroit, Mich., on July 2, 1965. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Address delivered by Hon. Henry H, Fowler, 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the Virginia 
State Bar Association on July 10, 1965, on 
the subject of international financial prob- 
lems. 


EXTENSION OF WAR RISK INSUR- 
ANCE PROVISIONS FOR 5 YEARS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 407, H.R. 4526. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4526) to extend the provisions of title 
XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war risk insurance for an 
additional 5 years, ending September 7, 
1970. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, has the 
bill been cleared with the minority? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has been 
cleared with both sides. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the report (No. 422), ex- 
plaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to extend for 5 
years the existing authority of the Secretary 
of Commerce to provide war risk insurance 
for merchant vessels, cargo, and crew. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 

War risk insurance was authorized to be 
written by the U.S. Government during World 
War I and World War II. The present au- 
thority to write war risk insurance is under 
title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
which was added in 1950. The initial au- 
thority was extended in 1960 for an addi- 
tional 5 years to expire on September 7, 1965. 
H.R. 4526 would extend the authority for an 
additional 5 years to September 7, 1970. 

The bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on May 17. Hearings were held by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on May 25, with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other departments 
and agencies concerned supporting the bill. 
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No opposition co the legislation was ex- 
pressed. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Conventional commercial insurance on 
merchant vessels, cargoes, and crews is sub- 
ject to automatic termination clauses effec- 
tive upon the outbreak of war. During the 
time of hostilities, private merchant ships 
May be needed to transport cargo, both de- 
fense and commercial, to any port in the 
world, The nature of such operation of ocean 
vessels exposes the ships to risks of war far 
beyond those of capital equipment of Amer- 
ican industries located within the defense 
perimeter of the United States. The need for 
the legislation arises out of a recognition that 
only the Government is in a position to ini- 
tiate such insurance coverage and has an 
interest in assuring that the United States 
a strong and active merchant ma- 
rine during any time of emergency. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS APPROVED BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Public Works met 
in executive session Monday last and 
considered a number of building pro- 
spectuses submitted to it by the execu- 
tive branch, under the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959. 

Further, the committee in the same 
executive session considered a number 
of work plans for watershed projects 
transmitted by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et pursuant to section 5 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of projects approved by the committee 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
The first list comprises 16 new buildings 
approved by the committee, 4 modifica- 
tions, alterations and repairs to exist- 
ing buildings, and 2 proposed lease proj- 
ects. The second list is of the water- 
shed projects. 

There being no objection, the lists 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Construction of new buildings 
Estimated cost 
California, Van Nuys: 
Post office building 
Federal office building 
G see 4, 696, 000 
Connecticut, New Haven, post 
ofice, courthouse, and Fed- 


eral office building 7, 540, 000 
Delaware, Dover, Federal office 
pundiga 1, 215, 000 


Louisiana, Houma, post office 
and Federal office building-- 1, 186,000 
Michigan, Saginaw, Federal of- 


fice bullding 2, 206, 000 
Nebraska, Lincoln: 
Post office bull ding 3, 694, 000 
Courthouse, Federal office 
building, and parking fa- 
TTT 14, 890, 000 


New York, New York, court of 
appeals and Federal office 


dh. ee 37, 910, 000 
Ohio, Akron: 
Post office building 6, 495, 000 
Courthouse and Federal of- 
fice bullding—— 5, 086, 000 
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Construction of new buildings—Continued 
Estimated cost 
Ohio, Dayton: 
Post office building 
Courthouse and Federal of- 


$5, 974, 000 


fice building 4, 738, 000 
Puerto Rico, San Juan: 
Courthouse and Federal of- 
fice building (revised)... 12, 445, 000 
Warehouse and MVFT 963, 000 
Virginia, Quantico, FBI 
i ee 15, 664, 000 
129, 261, 000 


Total (16 projects) 


Repair and improvement program 
Ohio, Cincinnati, post office 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, post 


office and courthouse (old) 871, 000 
Washington, Seattle, Federal 
Office building 540, 000 
Washington, D.C., executive of- 
ohne wee 1, 000, 000 
Total (4 projects) 24, 311, 000 


Leased facilities 
Annual rent 
estimated cost 
New York, N.Y., Bureau of Cus- 


toms office building $3, 149, 600 
Missouri, Columbia, office build- 
TFT 83, 107 
Total (2 projects) ._- 3, 232, 707 
Watershed projects 
Arkansas, Cooper Creek $1, 274, 008 
Georgia and Alabama, Lower 
Little Tallapoosa River 3, 725, 322 
Maine, limestone stream 791, 349 
Mississippi, Long Creek 1, 181, 041 
Mississippi and Tennessee, Tus- 
cumbia River.-..=...-..-..... 4, 710, 602 


North Carolina and Virginia, 


Stewarts Creek-Lovills Creek.. 1,519, 200 
Oklahoma, Uncle John Creek. 1, 822,313 
Oklahoma, Upper Elk Creek 3, 386, 105 
Tennessee, Wilson Spring Creek. 733, 523 
Texas, Attoyac Bayou 4, 142, 822 
Texas, Castleman Creek 816, 148 
Texas, Donahoe Cree 1, 362, 609 
o a iere OPa S O nmncteles 3, 892, 100 

Total (14 projects) 32, 101, 448 


MUSICAL PROGRAM BY NOBLES OF 
THE MYSTIC SHRINE AND US. 
MARINE BAND ON CAPITOL PLAZA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, last 
week it was my pleasure to have a visit 
from Barney Collins, the distinguished 
incoming Imperial Potentate of the 
Ancient Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. Mr. Collins was accompanied 
by Richard E. Garrison, Thomas 
Howarth, and Everett P. Miller, all mem- 
bers of the local Almas Temple Chanters. 
The group was at the time making final 
arrangements for an event which I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues. 

Beginning at 7:45 tonight this city is 
going to be treated to an outstanding 
musical program which Members of 
Congress will want to attend if at all 
Possible. The U.S. Marine Corps Band, 
under the direction of Lt. Col. Albert F. 
Schoepper, will open the program in 
front of the Capitol steps with its regu- 
lar Wednesday night concert. It is al- 
ways thrilling to attend a presentation 
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of the Marine Band—the President’s 
own. Some of the country’s finest 
musicians make up the band, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Schoepper, who studied at 
the Eastman School of Music and was a 
pupil of the late Andre Pulah, was fre- 
quently a featured soloist on network 
radio programs when he served as a 
violinist and saxophonist. He became 
leader in 1955 and during the decade his 
musicians have appeared throughout the 
Nation, as well as at White House and 
State Department functions. 

Among the nationally known members 
of the Marine Band is Bill Jones, the 
vocalist and concert moderator. Mr. 
Jones has a degree in music from Stetson 
University in DeLand, Fla., and his 
credits include the Theater Guild, Ger- 
man State Opera, “The Voice of Fire- 
stone,” “The Telephone Hour,” and 
“Shower of Stars. 

Yes, Mr. President, Capitol Hill music 
lovers are most fortunate in being able 
to hear the Marine Band each week 
during the summer months. Tonight 
there is yet an added attraction. 

Immediately after the conclusion of 
the Marine Band concert, the Shrine 
Chanters will present a 45-minute pro- 
gram on the steps on the House side of 
the Capitol. Five hundred voices, from 
chanter groups in temples throughout 
North America, will perform under the 
direction of Noble Walter Reitz, director 
of Ismalia Chanters, Buffalo, N.Y. 

It will be a big night on Capitol Plaza, 
and Senators will want to be there with 
their families. I remind Senators that 
the Marine Band concert is scheduled 
for 7:45 and will be followed immedi- 
ately by the Shrine Chanters program. 


MEDFORD, OREG., MAIL TRIBUNE 
ENDORSES COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most fervent supporters of a 
cold war GI bill in the Senate was the 
late Senator Richard Neuberger. His 
strong advocacy and admirable persua- 
sion did much to further the cause of the 
cold war veterans, and their advance- 
ment suffered a loss with his death. 

His identification with this cause still 
survives today, as is evidenced in a re- 
cent editorial in favor of the cold war GI 
bill which appeared in the Medford, 
Oreg., Mail Tribune of June 16, 1965. I 
ask unanimous consent that this tribute 
to the late Senator Richard Neuberger, 
and supporting editorial for the cold war 
GI bill, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Corp War GI B 

The late Senator Richard Neuberger was a 
patient and ardent advocate of a measure 
which would have extended benefits similar 
to those under the World War II GI bill to 
veterans of peacetime service in the Armed 
Forces. 

He was not successful in obtaining en- 
actment, but the idea has never been com- 
pletely abandoned. It has been revived in 
the present Congress, and its proponents are 
more hopeful than ever before that it may 
pass. 
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The current bill, known as the cold war GI 
bill, is sponsored by Senator RaLPH W. 
YARBOROUGH, Democrat, of Texas. It would 
not provide as wide a range of benefits as the 
GI bill, but it would extend certain educa- 
tional, loan, and other privileges. 

The bill should be enacted, partly as a 
simple act of justice to help veterans read- 
just to civilian life, and partly as a measure 
which would raise educational standards, 
benefit the economy, and increase the na- 
tional income. It would be an investment of 
the best kind. 

There are two versions of the bill. One 
would restrict the benefits to those who have 
served in a combat area—Vietnam, the 
Dominican Republic, and so on; the broader 
version would include all. 

We favor the latter version, for it is not 
up to any individual serviceman to pick 
where he is going to serve; all are potential 
combat troops when they enter service; and 
a company clerk in Texas has just as hazard- 
ous a job as some noncombat troops in over- 
seas stations. 

The economic argument is equally persua- 
sive. It has been shown that, among World 
War II veterans, those who took advantage 
of the GI bill to further their educations 
earned far more money than they could have 
otherwise, and thus paid more in income 
taxes. Some statisticians claim that the in- 
creased tax payments amounted to more than 
it cost the Government to finance the GI bill 
in the first place. 

The bill would cover the period from Janu- 
ary 31, 1955 (when the Korean GI bill ex- 
pired), to July 1, 1967 (when the present 
draft law expires) . 

As a matter of equity and justice, and also 
as a matter of enlightened national self-in- 
terest, the bill should be passed. 


JENO PAULUCCI, RECIPIENT OF 
HORATIO ALGER AWARD 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in the 
10th edition of a most significant vol- 
ume entitled “Opportunity Still Knocks,” 
published by the Horatio Alger Awards 
Committee of the American Schools and 
College Association, Inc., appropriate and 
long overdue honor was bestowed upon 
a great Minnesotian, Mr. Jeno Paulucci, 
of Duluth. 

Jeno, as he is known to his friends, is 
a recipient of the 1965 annual Horatio 
Alger Award. The citation which went 
with this award tells the story of how he 
began working in 1925 at the age of 7, 
the son of poor Italian immigrant par- 
ents, and today is chairman of the board 
of Chun King Corp. It is the story of 
a brilliant, driving, warm human being 
who now is regarded as one of the ablest 
and most effective corporate leaders in 
the country. 

What the citation does not disclose, 
however, is another aspect of Jeno Pau- 
lucci’s many-faceted personality which 
I think is as impressive as his accom- 
plishments in the business world. I re- 
fer to the fact that he has remembered 
the people and the area from which he 
came and has been a passionate and tire- 
less leader for economic development 
and diversificaton through the years and 
today is one of the main forces for eco- 
nomic growth in northeastern Minne- 
sota. 

It is proper that Jeno Paulucci be 
commended for his fantastic rise in the 
business community, but the citizens of 
Minnesota and, in particular, his friends 
of northeastern Minnesota will be for- 
ever grateful for his civic leadership. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citation of Mr. Jeno Pau- 
lucci by the Horatio Alger Awards Com- 
mittee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JENO F. PavLuccr 

Jeno F. Paulucci, president and chairman 
of the board of the Chun King Corp., began 
working in 1925 at age seven by picking coal 
along the railroad tracks near the iron mines 
in Hibbing, Minn. During the depression, 
this son of Italian immigrants unloaded coal 
cars for 50 cents an hour, worked as a handy 
man in a local market, hawked vegetables 
from street corners, and helped operate a 
family grocery store in neighboring Aurora. 
Forced to abandon his prelaw studies at 
Hibbing Junior College after a year-and-a- 
half. Mr. Paulucci became a wholesale food 
salesman in the depressed Iron Range area 
of northern Minnesota. In 1946, months 
before his 29th birthday, he borrowed $2,500 
and began raising beansprouts in a rented 
quonset hut in Grand Rapids. During the 
18 years that followed, his keen marketing 
imagination, limitless energy, and passionate 
belief in the power of free enterprise con- 
verted that simple beansprout-raising ven- 
ture into the food-growing, packaging and 
marketing complex that makes Chun King 
the Nation’s largest producer of canned and 
frozen American-Oriental foods. Today, in 
addition to Chun King, Mr. Paulucci owns 
the Chun King Corp. of Canada, Ltd.; North- 
land Foods, Inc., and Etor Realty Corp., in 
Duluth. 


LEASE GUARANTEES FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that. both the Senate and 
House omnibus housing bills contain a 
provision that would guarantee the leases 
of small businesses displaced by urban 
renewal projects. It is with further 
pleasure that I point out that since 1959, 
Vice President Husert H. HUMPHREY had 
been in the forefront as a Senator in ad- 
vocating lease guarantees for disadvan- 
taged small businesses unable to obtain 
leases due to harsh credit requirements. 

In 1959, Senator HumpHrey’s Subcom- 
mittee on Retailing, Distribution, and 
Fair Trade Practices commenced hear- 
ings on “Alleged Discriminatory Prac- 
tices Against Small Business Concerns 
in Suburban Shopping Centers.” These 
hearings explored the increasing prac- 
tice of excluding or severely limiting the 
entrance of small businesses into newly 
developed shopping centers. 

Senator HUMPHREY learned that, for 
greater protection on their leases, the in- 
surance companies and corporations fi- 
nancing these widely developing shopping 
centers required that between 70 and 85 
percent of the rental space go to those 
businesses with a net worth of at least 
$1 million. Senator HumpHrey’s sub- 
committee learned that the problem was 
not just restricted to new shopping cen- 
ters. During the December 1961 hear- 
ings, Senator HUMPHREY stated: 

We have discovered that the same prob- 
lems exist for smaller retailers in obtaining 
leases on prime locations in downtown busi- 
ness districts and for all independent busi- 


nesses desiring major remodeling of existing 
leased facilities. 


Senator Humpurey further stated that 
“many shopping center developers have 
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told us they would actually prefer, them- 
selves, to grant leases to successful 
merchandisers in their own community, 
rather than to the national operators,” 
but that the developers do not have a 
free choice to do so due to the stringent 
credit requirements imposed by the lend- 
ing institutions. 

In January of 1960, Senator HUMPHREY 
submitted his subcommittee’s report to 
the whole Select Committee on Small 
Business under its very able chairman, 
Senator Sparkman. This report urged 
further exploration by the subcommit- 
tee of the problems first touched upon in 
the April hearings. The report recom- 
mended that the subcommittee conduct 
an intensive review to determine the 
feasibility of expanding the authority of 
the Small Business Administration so 
that it might insure lease bonds written 
by private surety companies. This ap- 
proach and others were considered. In- 
deed, the subcommittee, in its first rec- 
ommendation, urged continued work to- 
ward a solution by the private business 
interests involved. But, as Senator 
SPARKMAN stated in the May 1962 Re- 
port on Small Business Lease Guaran- 
tees”: 

It rather rapidly became apparent that 
private surety companies felt themselves un- 
able to increase the length and number of 
lease bonds they were issuing. 


The lease guarantee provisions for 
small business replaced by urban renewal 
projects, contained in both the Senate 
and House omnibus housing bills, is an 
important’ step toward solving the 
problems that Senator HUMPHREY first 
raised. To this end, I congratulate the 
Vice President and all the Congressmen 
who have explored and supported legis- 
lation to benefit small businesses that 
have faced curtailment of development, 
expansion and relocation due to the 
stringent and much too confining re- 
quirements of lending institutions. It is 
important for the welfare and freedom of 
the United States that independent busi- 
hess be preserved. Without small, in- 
dependent business, concentration will 
become the rule and competition the ex- 
ception. 


HAGUE PROTOCOL TO THE WAR- 
SAW CONVENTION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed Hague Protocol to the Warsaw 
Convention ought to be rejected by the 
U.S. Senate because it confers upon 
commercial airlines special exemptions 
from liability, both legal and financial 
in nature, which are enjoyed by no other 
commercial enterprise. Moreover, the 
United States should withdraw from the 
Warsaw Convention for like reasons. 
There is no justification whatsoever for 
denying to American travelers who are 
injured by the negligence of commercial 
airlines just recompense for their in- 
juries or granting to commercial air- 
lines special immunity and limitations 
from liabilities for negligence not en- 
joyed by any other commercial enter- 
prise. 

The reasons why the Senate should 
reject the Hague Protocol to the War- 
saw Convention and why the United 
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States should withdraw from the War- 
saw Convention are well stated in a 
letter which Mr. J. W. Clontz, an at- 
torney in High Point, N.C., wrote to me 
on June 17, 1965, and an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
June 16, 1965. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of such letter and a copy 
of such editorial be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection the letter and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HicH Pornt, N.C., 
June 17, 1965. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, JR. 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I received your let- 
ter dated June 11, 1965, concerning the 
Hague Protocol and Warsaw Convention. To 
be sure, the provisions of the Warsaw Con- 
vention may be an improvement in some 
ways, but it still, in my opinion, is not the 
complete answer. First, as to compulsory 
insurance, my information is that this is 
very doubtful of passage. Therefore, it 
would be better to defer action on the Hague 
Protocol until this were acted upon. Even 
the airlines oppose this compulsory insur- 
ance, The plan would provide a fixed sum 
of $50,000 for the death of anyone over 
12 years old, or for serious personal in- 
Juries which would be paid automatically; 
and consequently this would overcompen- 
sate some parties and seriously underpay 
most others or their estate. For instance, 
if a family of four were to die consisting 
of mother, father, and two children over 
12 this would result in insurance benefits 
of $200,000 to the next of kin, even though 
this next of kin be a nondependent, dis- 
stant cousin. On the other hand, a young 
executive in the prime of life, earning $25,- 
000 to $50,000 a year, leaving a widow and 
two children would obtain the totally in- 
adequate sum of $50,000 in insurance for 
his family. This would invite more Fed- 
eral control over insurance which insurance 
companies oppose and which I oppose per- 
sonally, since I think the Federal Govern- 
ment is controlling enough of our everyday 
life and our business life. For these rea- 
sons, I have been told that the compulsory 
insurance will not pass and the Hague Pro- 
tocol should, therefore, be rejected or de- 
ferred. 

The main point in withdrawing from the 
Warsaw Convention and refusing ratification 
of the Hague Protocol is that the main 
purpose of the original Warsaw Convention 
has been served, and the need no longer 
exists. The idea in its infancy was to pro- 
tect the young airlines, a large recovery 
against them being sufficient to wipe them 
out in their early days of business. This 
situation no longer exists for the reason that 
in 1964 Pan American had a net profit of 
$37 million and carried 5,325,000 revenue 
passengers over 9,026,600 revenue passenger 
miles. The number of revenue passengers 
carried by this one airline in 1964 is more 
than 100 times the total number of passen- 
gers carried by air in the United States in 
1928. Trans World Airlines had a net profit 
of $36,989,000 as another example. Under 
present-day business conditions, no lawsuits 
due to culpable or common negligence which 
I have in mind, could possibly wipe out or 
even cripple any airline in existence that I 
know of. The main question seems to me 
to be, shall we allow each plaintiff the right 
to recover in tort for the damages he has 
sustained, or shall we jump this bulwark of 
our system of jurisprudence to arbitrarily 
limit recovery and hedge in the plaintiff with 
other artificial rules? 
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The limitations under the Warsaw setup is 
$8,300 and the Hague limitation is $16,600; 
but there should not be any limitation 
whatsoever in this day and time. Another 
aspect of the Hague Protocol is the insist- 
ence of the principle of “willful misconduct” 
which states in effect that to recover in any 
event in excess of the limitation, one must 
show willful misconduct which as you very 
well know, being a former judge, is practically 
impossible. It also removes the liability of 
the agents and employees of the defendant 
airlines, which help exists, even under the 
Warsaw Convention. Furthermore, the 
Hague Protocol removes the mandatory re- 
sponsibility of the airlines to print on their 
tickets the fact that liability limitation does 
exist when it does. The new situation would 
be that the tickets would say that liability 
may exist. In this connection, you will find 
that quite often the limitation exists even 
for passengers in the United States, but later 
is to be continued into a foreign country, 
which brings about the strange situation of 
their fellow passengers in case of accident 
having no limitations for their liability 
claims, but the ones who are going yet fur- 
ther into foreign countries being limited 
by the Warsaw Convention. This inequity is 
completely indefensible. 

The point about the Hague Protocol giving 
a presumption of negligence has no bearing 
with our present theory of res ipsa loquitur. 
For these and other reasons, that I have given 
before, it seems to me that the best course is 
to completely abandon the Warsaw Conven- 
tion and reject the Hague Protocol. Let the 
airlines, which are literally booming, face 
actions for culpable or common negligence 
and ordinary negligence like any other tort 
feasors do in our present-day business life. 
They should be in no way worse off than 
anyone else, but certainly should not be in 
any better position, legally speaking, than 
anyone else; and certainly the plaintiffs who 
have suffered injuries at their hands because 
of their negligent action should not be barred 
from recovery since we afford this protection 
to no other organizations in America that 
I know of. 

Furthermore, in closing, let me say that 
I have been informed again that over 50 
percent of the air travel in the world today 
is by Americans and surely our principles of 
jurisprudence should apply. In closing, it 
might not be amiss to quote from the New 
York Times which states as follows: 

“Those favoring renunciation feel that a 
limitation on damage claims is not ‘the kind 
of internationalism that is calculated to cap- 
ture the imagination or the spirit of people 
overseas.’ They feel renunciation would help 
this country’s propaganda position. 

“We agree that renunciation probably 
would find more favor than censure among 
foreign populations. The risk of some dam- 
age to intergovernmental relations is more 
than outweighed, we believe, by the need to 
protect the individual's right to reasonable 
damages.” 

I hope that this letter will benefit your 
thinking somewhat, and that you will agree 
with me. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
J. W. CLONTZ. 


[From the New York Times, June 16, 1965] 
PROTECTION IN THE AIR 


Passengers on international airline flights 
involved in an accident have since 1934 been 
covered by the Warsaw Convention, which 
provides a unified liability code and uniform 
documentation on tickets and cargo for in- 
ternational air carriers. Under its anti- 
quated provisions liability for loss of life or 
injury is limited to only $8,300, except where 
willful misconduct is proved. Recognizing 
that this amount is wholly inadequate, the 
signatories have proposed an amendment, 
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called the Hague Protocol, to double airline 
lability to $16,600—which still would be 
wholly inadequate. 

But the State Department is pressing for 
approval of the Hague Protocol along with 
a plan for compulsory accident insurance 
that would furnish passengers on American 
airliners up to $50,000 in case of injury or 
death. Leonard C. Meeker, the State De- 
partment’s legal adviser, warned the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations that if it 
rejects the Hague Protocol “we would have 
to give serious consideration to denunciation 
of the Warsaw Convention,” and if the com- 
pulsory insurance scheme is not approved 
“we would then also have to consider 
whether to withdraw from the Warsaw 
Convention.” 

Even with the insurance benefit added to 
the Hague Protocol's proposed ceiling, airline 
passengers will be shortchanged. Personal 
injury insurance in the United States pro- 
vides compensation proportionate to the in- 
jury sustained, so that the family of an 
executive who dies in the prime of life 
usually gets more than the survivors of a 
retired person. But the administration's 
scheme would substitute a fixed amount, 
which is contrary to American principle and 
unfair in practice, and would not guarantee 
protection to Americans traveling on foreign 
airliners. Moreover, the Hague Protocol in- 
troduces language so rigid that it would be- 
come vastly more difficult for passengers— 
or their estates—to recover damages beyond 
the $16,600 limit. 

The glaring shortcomings in the Hague 
Protocol and in the insurance plan to 
strengthen it argue for their rejection even 
if it means the end of the Warsaw Conven- 
tion. The treaty had justification in the 
early days of air transport, when airlines 
could have been put out of business by siz- 
able damage suits. It is unjustified now 
that airlines are financially sound and fur- 
nish uniform documentation in normal 
course; yet the administration is seeking to 
reaffirm allegiance to its outdated and mis- 
erly provisions for passenger protection. 


WALL STREET AND MAIN STREET 
AGREE ON LIBERALIZING STOCK 
MARKET MARGIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for the 
past 2 months, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has been demonstrating to the 
world its uncertainty about the future 
of our present, unprecedented economic 
expansion. At the heart of this un- 
certainty has been a lack of confidence 
in the American Government’s determi- 
nation to keep that expansion rolling. 
Until the New York stock market is con- 
vinced that our Government will defend 
our prosperity as vigorously as it has 
defended our dollar, there is little likeli- 
hood indeed that values on the stock 
market will rise to reflect the great and 
growing economic strength of this Na- 
tion. When the New York stock market 
refuses to give a clear vote of confidence 
to the American economy and to Ameri- 
can economic policy, it is difficult to 
expect the rest of the world to believe in 
the strength of that economy and the 
determination of that policy. 

For the last 3 weeks, therefore, I have 
been urging the Federal Reserve to liber- 
alize stock market margin requirements 
to facilitate the purchase of securities 
on credit. At this time, such a move 
would not encourage an outbreak of 
speculation, for the speculators have 
been burned. At this time, such a move 
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would underscore our Government’s 
commitment to sound and stable expan- 
sion on the part of both the national 
economy and the New York stock 
market. 

Two days ago, I received the welcome 
support of Mr. Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Funston wrote me: 


Since November 1963, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has required 70 percent initial 
margins, and the ensuing 19 months have 
witnessed a marked decline in margin debt 
and activity. * * Therefore, we have felt 
for some time that a 50-percent initial mar- 
gin requirement would be a more reasonable 
level. 


Mr. President, I come from a small city 
on the banks of the Ohio River. Evans- 
ville, Ind., is a long way from New York, 
N.Y. It has been my experience that 
opinion on Main Street in Evansville is 
very rarely in agreement with opinion 
on Wall Street in New York. But it has 
also been my experience that when Main 
Street and Wall Street get together on 
a question of national interest and na- 
tional policy, action is taken. Main 
Street and Wall Street now agree that 
the Federal Reserve Board should move 
with all speed to liberalize stock market 
margin requirements. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Funston’s letter be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New YORK STOCK ExcHANGE, 
New York, N.Y., July 9, 1965. 
The Honorable VANCE HARTKE, 
The U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HartKEe: I was interested 
to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 25, 1965, your suggestions concerning 
reserves and margin requirements for pur- 
chasing securities. Let me point out, by the 
way, that reserve requirements have no di- 
rect connection with the stock market. 
These requirements are imposed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve on its member banks. 

As to margin requirements, however, we 
do appreciate your interest, because margin 
transactions are an important source of the 
liquidity essential to our market. While the 
exchange sets maintenance margin require- 
_ments, the initial margin requirement— 
“which governs how much cash a customer 
must put up to buy stock—is under the di- 
rect control of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Since November 1963, the Board has re- 
quired 70-percent initial margins, and the 
ensuing 19 months have witnessed a marked 
decline in margin debt and activity. In ad- 
dition, the great bulk of margin customers 
are currently very well margined. There- 
fore, we have felt for some time that a 50- 
percent initial margin requirement would 
be a more reasonable level. 

We would certainly hope that, in the near 
future, the Federal Reserve Board would 
give serious consideration to your suggestion 
that this requirement be lowered. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. KEITH Funston. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, some 
of our leading maritime labor and man- 
agement officials have demanded the 
resignation of Mr. Nicholas Johnson, the 
Maritime Administrator. 
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These demands have been made on 
the basis of press reports of statements 
which Mr. Johnson is said to have made 
in San Francisco earlier this month, 

Mr. Johnson is alleged to have stated 
that that this country no longer needs 
to maintain a merchant marine, and that 
foreign ships are perfectly capable of 
handling our trade. 

I think it is only fair to point out that 
Mr. Johnson claims that his remarks 
were taken out of context, and that the 
inferences drawn by certain reporters 
were not at all correct. 

I have read the San Francisco news- 
paper article from which this controver- 
sy has arisen. I have also examined 
Mr. Johnson's clarifying statement the 
following day. He cited the strategic 
and commercial advantages of a strong 
U.S. fleet, and said: 

I think there are many good purposes in 
having an American merchant marine. 


It seems to me that this controversy 
may be based on a misinterpretation of 
the remarks of the Maritime Administra- 
tor. 

While I do not believe that Mr. John- 
son is opposed to the continued main- 
tenance of a strong U.S. merchant 
marine, I am concerned with his failure 
to commit himself to the policies neces- 
sary to insure such strength. 

He has hinted that construction of 
ships in foreign shipyards would be de- 
sirable; that an end to certain con- 
struction and operating subsidies may be 
contemplated; that the cargo preference 
policy might be altered; and that this 
country could rely more upon foreign 
shippers than in the past. 

Mr. President, my sentiments on this 
matter are well known. I have con- 
sistently supported the maintenance of 
a strong American merchant marine, 
manned by American seamen, operating 
under the American flag, and constructed 
in American shipyards. 

The necessity, from a national 
security point of view, of maintaining a 
sufficient United States shipping and 
shipbuilding capacity is obvious. Mr. 
Johnson admits this necessity. 

Work done in shipyards and aboard 
ships is also of great significance to the 
economy of this country. The guarantee 
that American ships will always be avail- 
able to transport our goods is likewise im- 
portant. These benefits will continue 
only if we have a vigorous and positive 
maritime policy on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I believe that Mr. Johnson should pur- 
sue such policies. In no case should any 
policy change be effected until the Com- 
merce Department task force on mer- 
chant marine policy has made its rec- 
ommendations. 

Attempts to divert American shipping 
and shipbuilding to foreign carriers and 
foreign yards, which would tend to 
weaken the American maritime indus- 
try, will meet with firm opposition from 
me and from many other Senators and 
Congressmen who are concerned with 
this vital issue. 

Mr. President, the maritime editor, 
Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, reported in 
this morning’s Baltimore Sun that 54 
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more ships were immediately needed to 
carry supplies to South Vietnam. Twen- 
ty-six of these ships are to be taken out of 
the reserve fleets of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

Clearly this action demonstrates the 
need for a modern merchant marine fleet 
in time of national crisis. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mrs. Bentley's article 
be included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHIPS NEEDED FOR VIETNAM—FIFTY-FOUR 
MORE SUPPLY VESSELS NECESSARY, OWNERS 
Toro 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WASHINGTON, July 13.— American shipown- 
ers today were notified that 54 more mer- 
chant ships were needed immediately to 
transport supplies to Vietnam. 

Of the total, 28 are to come from private 
industry and the rest are to be taken out of 
the reserve fleets of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

Most of the 28 are expected to come from 
the 107 freighters and passenger liners now 
strikebound by 3 seamen’s unions. 

The first group of 14 are to be on berth 
between July 21 and August 2 to load 
backed-up military cargo in the ports of 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Mobile, New Orleans, Ta- 
coma, Beaumont, and Savannah. 

The second group of 14 are to be on berth 
in the same ports between July 30 and 
August 27. 

The reserve fleet ships are to go on berth as 
soon as they can be activated and manned. 

Eleven of the reserve ships are to be broken 
out on the west coast with two of them to- 
day assigned to the American President 
Lines and one to the American Mail Lines. 
The other eight are to be assigned later this 
week, 

All ships coming out of the reserve fleets 
will be operated under general agency agree- 
ments with private shipowners for the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service. 

NOTICE GIVEN 

Notice of the need for the ships was given 
to the presidents and board chairmen of the 
Nation's leading subsidized steamship com- 
panies today by Nicholas Johnson, Maritime 
Administrator, for the Department of 
Defense. 

The 28 vessels coming from private indus- 
try are to be the most modern freighters 
in the American merchant marine. Many of 
them are the only automated ships in the 
American-flag fleet. 

All of the east and gulf coast subsidized 
companies, except the American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines, have been strikebound 
since June 15, which means that most of 
their vessels are immobilized. 

SOME HAVE CARGO ABOARD 

A number are laden with commercial cargo 
that has been there since before the strike 
began. 

This freight will have to be discharged 
by longshoremen before the freighters can 
pick up the military vehicles and equipment 
that have been backed up at the various 
Army terminals along the east and gulf 
coasts. 

Jesse M. Calhoon, president of the Na- 
tional Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion (AFL-CIO), tonight said that any of 
the strikebound ships needed for the big 
push to Vietnam will be cleared immediately 
by his union, and crews will be placed aboard. 

The Government has been concerned about 
the attitude of NMEBA, the first union to 
call a strike against the subsidized vessels, 
because it has been reluctant to clear an 
American-flag freighter reportedly loaded 
with military freight. 
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The other two striking unions, the Inter- 
national Organization of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots and the American Radio Association, 
have followed the long-standing policy of 
maritime labor of clearing any American- 
flag ships listed with military cargo. 

Prior to tonight, Calhoon had adopted the 
stand that a ship with 9,000 tons of com- 
mercial cargo and 100 tons or less of military 
cargo was not an essential ship for this coun- 
try’s defense because the 100 tons or less 
could be moved on other vessels. 

As of last Friday, the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, which routes oceanborne 
cargo for the Department of Defense, re- 
ported that it had chartered six foreign- 
flag freighters since the strike began to 
handle military cargo because suitable 
American-flag ships were not available. 


AMOUNTS VARY 


The amounts ranged from 5 measurement 
tons abroad the British-flag Saronia, bound 
for Europe last Wednesday, to 8,850 tons 
aboard the British registered Lord Byron on 
July 6 for southeast Asia and the Far East. 
A Dutch vessel picked up 339 tons for Europe 
and a British ship 558 tons for Europe. 

As of last Thursday, the MSTS reported 
that 58,000 measurement tons of military 
cargo were unbooked for worldwide destina- 
tions. A considerable portion of this cargo is 
normal military cargo, however, and “it Is 
conceivable that it would have been at the 
ports at this time irrespective of interna- 
tional developments.” 

Since then the MSTS has adopted a “no 
comment” policy on the question of military 
cargo moving on foreign-flag vessels for se- 
curity reasons. 

Foreign-flag ships are used from time to 
time under normal circumstances by MSTS 
to move military cargo, although this fact 
is not given much public notice. 

Manning the strikebound ships will not be 
too much of a problem, Calhoon said, but 
finding additional engineers for vessels taken 
from the reserve fleet may be a serious prob- 
lem because of the general shortage of 
licensed engineers. 

Four tankers cleared to sail Friday night 
when the M.M. & P. settled with the tanker 
service committee did not get away until 
this morning because engineers were not 
available. 

Over the past 2 or 3 years, a number of 
American freighters have been delayed in 
sailing a day or more because of an in- 
adequate number of engineers. A $300 
monthly pension after 20 years of service 
accelerated retirements and helped further 
deplete an already depleted manpower source. 

All of the freighters in the reserve fleets 
are of World War II vintage. The bulk are 
the slow Liberty types, but there are some 
C-2's and Victories, 


THE WATER PROBLEM 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
many persons have the notion that 
water shortage is an affliction of the 
semiarid Southwest. Indeed, a number 
of river basins in the Southwest face a 
possible crisis in water supplies. But, 
the problem of water quantity and water 
quality affects the entire Nation. No 
region is immune. An excellent sum- 
mary of this situation was published in 
last Sunday’s Star. The writer, Orr 
Kelly, has performed an important serv- 
ice 1n acquainting his readers with the 
severity of the water problem. His arti- 
cle, among other things, mentions the 
role of the Senate Select Committee on 
Water Resources which reported in Jan- 
uary 1961, on the Nation’s water prob- 
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lems and made recommendation to cope 
with them. Many of those recommenda- 
tions have been translated into law, in- 
cluding the water resources research pro- 
gram which is now underway. S. 21, the 
conference report of which is before the 
Senate today, would create the planning 
structure to cope with basinwide prob- 
lems. 

The article also refers to the fine work 
being done by the Office of Saline Water 
and the promise that that office’s activ- 
ities will be even more productive in the 
years ahead. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, July 11, 1965] 

SPECIAL REPORT—A NATION Can Dry Ur 

(By Orr Kelly) 

Death came slowly to Johnsonville. The 
city just seemed to wither away, like an 
old, old man. 

Some said it just dried up. 

Although no one could say exactly when 
Johnsonville began to die, some said the city 
was never the same again after the big flood. 
It took only a few days for the water to 
drain away and soon the streets were clean 
again. But the farmers complained that 
the rocks and debris had ruined their rich 
river valley lands and they stopped spending 
so much on Main Street. 

For years the city had grown upriver, to 
the north. Land was cheap downriver be- 
cause the waste from the mill made the river 
stink. But upriver the water was clean and 
pure and the fishing was good. A pipe car- 
ried the river water to the city’s homes and 
everyone said Johnsonville had the world's 
best-tasting water. 

But as the population in the cities upriver 
began to grow, the river turned dark green, 
then a dim gray and finally a dirty brown. 
The city passed a bond issue for a new water 
plant, but taxes went up, and no one ever 
bragged about Johnsonville’s water again. 
Some years the river was so low you couldn’t 
water your lawn or wash your car and 
the city took on a brown, dingy look. 

Slowly, the life drained out of Johnsonville. 
Teachers’ salaries dropped, and there wasn't 
enough money to replace the old schools. 
The bright young kids went to college—and 
didn’t come back. 

All over the Nation, in hundreds of John- 
sonvilles, the scene was the same. A dry 
wind blew dust down dingy main streets; 
the rivers, thick with pollution, rolled un- 
controlled to the sea. 

And this, said the historians, was once a 
great Nation. 

Four-and-a-half years ago, four Senators 
warned of what might happen to the United 
States if it failed to solve its water problems. 
They warned that the kind of blight suffered 
by the fictional city of Johnsonville could 
become a devastating reality. 

“Today,” they said, “the United States is 
shockingly in arrears in water resource man- 
agement. We face a water crisis that threat- 
ens to limit economic growth, undermine 
living standards, endanger health, and jeop- 
ardize national security. We live on the 
edge of water bankruptcy. 

“The free water frontier is past. Addi- 
tional water can no longer be taken heed- 
lessly or effortlessly. The United States is 
squeezed between the pincers of inadequate 
water development and rapidly increasing 
water requirements, while pollution makes 
more and more of our available water unfit 
for human or industrial uses.” 

Since those words were written by Senators 
PHILP A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan; GALE 
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W. McGee, Democrat, of Wyoming; FRANK E. 
Moss, Democrat, of Utah, and the late Clair 
Engle, Democrat, of California, the country 
has slipped perceptibly closer to the edge of 
the precipice. Some, looking at the mount- 
ing evidence, would say the country has al- 
ready toppled over the edge into water bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the Everglades National Park, alligators 
are being wrestled from their muddy swamps 
so they won't die from lack of water. 

In the Delaware River, desperate measures 
are beleng taken to keep salt water from 
reaching one of the two main water supply 
intake pipes for the city of Philadelphia. 

New York and New Jersey already have 
strict regulations on the use of water, but 
reservoirs in both States will go dry before 
the end of the year. 

While the East suffered in the worst 
drought in 200 years, devastating floods did 
& quarter of a million dollars’ worth of dam- 
age in Colorado and Kansas. Last winter, 
whole towns were swept away when Califor- 
nia’s Eel River went wild. 

The water level in the Great Lakes is at 
its lowest point in history, many port facil- 
ities are useless and shipping is endangered. 
Lake Erie has been almost literally polluted 
to death and a scientific and engineering 
miracle will be required to bring it back 
to life. 

One section of the country—southern Cali- 
fornia—has used up all of its water resources 
and is importing water from hundreds of 
miles away. By 1980, four more major sec- 
tions of the country will have used up their 
water resources—and their growth will come 
to a stop if they can’t find more somewhere. 

The Potomac River, sole source of water 
for 1.1 million people in the Washington area, 
is lower at this time of year than at any time 
on record and a critical water shortage could 
develop later in the year. 

Water is the most abundant substance on 
the face of the earth, and yet men, cities, 
even nations, can die for lack of it. It isa 
simple combination of two atoms of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, but men know painfully 
little about how it acts and how to control 
and conserve it. Men drink it, bathe in it, 
cool with it, use it in their industries, sail 
their ships and barges on it, fear it, fight 
over it—and pollute it. 

When there is too little water—or too 
much—everyone talks about it. But is any- 
body doing anything about it? 

“We have done too little, moved too 
slowly,” said McGee when he was asked to 
assess the progress made since the report 
of the Senate Select Committee on Water 
Resources in 1961. 

“We have frittered away precious years— 
years in which urgently needed reservoirs 
* + could have been built. We have 
stepped up our water development programs 
and controls over pollution of water resources 
in recent years. But we have only scratched 
the surface. 

“Certainly, the New Yorker who must ask 
for a glass of water in a restaurant before it 
can be given to him is becoming aware of 
the problem. In the West, where once we 
had to worry about water for cattle, we are 
having to worry more today about water for 
people. We do have a crisis.” 

THE SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE 

Water, like football, sex, and war, is a sub- 
ject on which almost everyone is an expert. 
Like the housewife who wrote to the Office of 
Saline Water to tell them she had noticed 
that the water that condensed on the lid 
of a pan while she was cooking vegetables 
was not salty. Why not use her discovery 
to solve the Nation’s water problems, she 
asked. 

Steadily increasing amounts of money are 
being put into research by the Government— 
$65 million in 1964, $75 million in 1965, $102 
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million in the new fiscal year. But this is 
still only two-tenths of 1 percent of the Na- 
tion’s investment of more than $40 billion 
in its water resources. Many private com- 
panies spend vastly higher percentages of 
their investment for research. 

One of the most hopeful developments in 
the water research field—and one of the 
major recommendations of the select com- 
mittee—is the Interior Department’s new 
Office of Water Resources Research, which is 
just getting underway. 

In a program modeled on the highly suc- 
cessful agricultural experiment stations, the 
Federal Government will work with the 
States to set up water research departments 
in universities in all 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. While new knowledge about water is 
the major goal of the centers, they also are 
expected to add significantly to the Nation’s 
grossly inadequate pool of scientific man- 
power in the water resources field. 

“This is just a beginning,” said Dr. Roland 
Renne, director of the new agency. “We 
can’t expect impressive results right away, 
but you can’t overestimate the importance 
of this program over the next few decades.” 

Scientists all over the country already are 
sending in suggestions for research projects, 
and a few show promise of making significant 
scientific contributions. 

Joe R. Eagleman, an assistant professor of 
meteorology at the University of Kansas, for 
example, thinks he has found a way to check 
the amount of moisture in the soil at vari- 
ous depths by measuring the radio waves 
from commercial broadcasting stations. If 
his method works, it could give the farmer a 
quick, easy way to tell how much more water 
he had to add by irrigation. 

THE QUEST FOR CLEAN WATER 

When the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare’s water pollution control 
agency asked people, in a series of TV spot 
announcements, to write to “Clean Water, 
Washington, D.C.,” 25,000 letters flooded in. 
Some people were so concerned about the 
problem they sent in dead fish and other 
unpleasant examples of the effects of pollu- 
tion. 

When the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search asked for research suggestions, every 
proposal from scientists in Ohio had to do 
with a single problem; pollution of streams 
by acids draining from abandoned mines. 

Except for the two extremes of flood and 
drought, no problem concerned with water is 
more apparent than pollution. A filthy 
stream is an offense to sight and smell. A 
lake unfit for swimming, water skiing, or 
fishing is a dead loss. 

By the time the Delaware River reaches 
Philadelphia, it has been estimated, its waters 
already have been used six times. The river, 
one critic said, is almost literally a part of 
the human ailmentary canal. 

Testifying before the Delaware River Basin 
Commission last week, Samuel S. Baxter, 
chief engineer for the Philadelphia Water 
Department, told how much water the city 
needed from the river and then added 
proudly: “We put back in what we take out.” 

Recently, the skipper of a freighter un- 
loaded a cargo at Cleveland and then started 
back down the Cuyahoga River. But with- 
out his load, the ship was riding too high in 
the water to go under a bridge across the 
river. It was suggested that he fill his tanks 
with river water so he could get under the 
bridge. He took one look at the dirty river— 
and ordered his crew to saw off the top of the 
mast. 

Despite a sewage treatment plant that is 
highly efficient by present standards, the 
District of Columbia pours a steady stream 
of pollution into the Potomac River estuary. 
If methods of treatment are not drastically 
improved by the year 2000, when the area’s 
population is expected to reach 5 million, 
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the city will foul the river with the equiv- 
alent of the untreated sewage of a city of 
250,000 persons. 

But pollution is not always visible. So 
many industries in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
area use the Mahoning River for cooling that 
its summertime temperature has been meas- 
ured at 105 degrees—too hot for most fish and 
virtually worthless for industry. 

As population grows, and as the use of 
water grows even more rapidly, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the avaliable 
water must be used over and over again be- 
fore it reaches the sea or is lost by evapora- 
tion. And although there still are tech- 
nical—and financial—problems to be solved, 
it is now apparent that good water can be 
produced from raw sewage. 

At Santee, in an arid area south of Los 
Angeles, people swim in water from a series 
of small lakes whose only source is the city’s 
sewage treatment plant. 

A new sewage treatment plant at Lake Ta- 
hoe in California produces water of drink- 
ing quality. But instead of being fed into 
the municipal water supply, it will be piped 
over the hill to help irrigate the farms in 
the area surrounding Reno. 

To the scientists of the Public Health 
Service, water is no longer something to be 
taken free and pure from a sparkling stream 
or a crystal lake. Instead, it is a product to 
be manufactured, using some pretty unpleas- 
ant substances as the raw material. 

If this manufacturing process is not com- 
pleted in the sewage treatment plants of 
the cities upstream, it has to be finished in 
the water treatment plants of the down- 
stream cities. A major—though still in- 
adequate—effort is being made to improve 
sewage treatment facilities so more of the 
job will be done upstream. 

But, it has been suggested, the only way 
to really force a city to make the ultimate 
improvements in its treatment facilities is 
to require it to put its sewage outfiow line 
above its water intake pipe. 


FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 


Ever since the first thirsty man stood on 
the edge of the sea and thought of all that 
water with not a drop to drink, the mind of 
man has been fascinated by the possibilities 
for extracting fresh water from the sea. 

That dream is about to come true. 

Before this decade is over, a large experi- 
mental plant should be operating in southern 
California, producing 50 million gallons a 
day. The cost will be high, but it will be 
competitive with the price Los Angeles will 
have to pay in the near future to import 
water for its expanding population. 

With the strong backing of Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the work of the 12-year-old Office of Saline 
Water has been vastly expanded in recent 
years. This year, it will spend $22.5 million 
for research, development, and plant con- 
struction. 

“The program is designed to advance the 
technology of water desalting so that within 
the next decade this developing technique 
will be a significant factor in meeting muni- 
cipal and industrial requirements for high- 
quality water on a local and regional basis, 
both in the United States and abroad,” Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall and 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman Glenn 
Seaborg said in a report to the President. 

Desalting plants could become an impor- 
tant source of supplementary water for 
major coastal cities. In the current drought, 
New York could take water from the ocean 
and Philadelphia wouldn’t have to worry 
about the salt coming up the Delaware River 
if they each had desalting plants. 

“Eventually, every major water utility may 
incorporate a desalting unit in its treatment 
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plant,” Frank C. De Luzio, director of OSW, 
recently told a Senate committee. 

For years, desalting probably will remain 
only a supplement to some other system of 
water supply in most places because of cost. 
But in some areas, even the costly processes 
now available are worthwhile. 

In Coalinga, Calif., most homes still have 
three water faucets. One is marked “hot,” 
another “cold” and the third, good.“ Until 
the city built a water desalting plant to treat 
the water it takes from the alkaline hills of 
the west side of California’s San Joaquin 
Valley, the “good” water was trucked in at 
a cost of $7.50 a thousand gallons. 

Although the problems of and 
Buckeye, Ariz., which also built a desalting 
plant recently, may be extreme, they are not 
unusual. Of the 19,740 water supply systems 
in the United States, 1,009 have brackish 
water—with more salt than the Public 
Health Service considers permissible in 
drinking water. Of these, 30 provide water 
with 3 to 10 times more salt than the per- 
missible level. 

Hundreds of these communities might 
have good water for the first time if the price 
of desalting can be reduced to a reasonable 
level. 

But Di Luzio also hopes that the tech- 
niques being worked out in OSW research 
may help improve sewage treatment and even 
provide a way to remove acid mine drainage 
from streams. 

BIG DAMS AND LITTLE ONES 

The two big boys in the big dam business 
are the Army’s Corps of Engineers and the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—but the biggest by far is the corps. 

The corps budget this year is about $1.3 
billion—somewhat more than the entire In- 
terior budget. Of this, it will spend about 
$940 million in its civil works program for 
a vast variety of projects designed to con- 
trol the Nation’s water resources. It is now 
working to bring oceangoing ships to Tulsa, 
Okla. and to the foot of the Rockies at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and is, not surprisingly, the 
world’s largest single user of concrete. 

While the corps can go anywhere in the 
country that Congress sends it, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which was formed in 1902 
to “make the deserts bloom,” is limited to 
the Western States on the Pacific side of the 
100th meridian. 

While its budget is small ($146.8 million 
this year) compared to that of the corps, 
the bureau has built some of the world’s 
most spectacular and famous dams, includ- 
ing Hoover and Grand Coulee. 

The two agencies, once rather notorious 
rivals, got together just after World War II 
to develop the Missouri River Basin project 
and they now find themselves frequently 
linked together as the “bad guys” when con- 
servationists try to protect scenic dam sites 
from the dam builders. 

At the other extreme from the big dam 
builders is the Agriculture Department's Soil 
Conservation Service, which has helped 
farmers create 1,354,000 small ponds in the 
last 30 years and will spend more than $98 
million this year for small watershed devel- 
opment projects. 

In addition, States and private industries 
have their own plans for dams and water 
development. California recently voted a 
$1.1 billion bond issue to continue with its 
huge California water plan, designed to carry 
water nearly a thousand miles from the sur- 
plus areas of the north to the arid lands 
of the south. 

THE WILD BLUE YONDER 

If the dam building plans of the corps, 
the bureau, the States and the power com- 
panies sometimes seem overly ambitious, 
they all sink into insignificance beside the 
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North American Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA) proposed by the Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co., one of the country’s major engi- 
neering and construction firms. 

At a cost of $100 billion—far more than 
the cost of putting a man on the moon— 
the company proposes that water now going 
to waste in Alaska and northern Canada 
be diverted south to provide water for seven 
provinces of Canada, 33 States in the United 
States and the three northern states of 
Mexico. 

The series of reservoirs, lakes, canals and 
waterways would solve the problem of the 
dropping water level in the Great Lakes, pro- 
vide a $25 billion payroll, develop up to 
150 million kilowatts of electricity, make 
it possible to sail across the continent—and 
pay for itself in 50 years, according to the 
company proposal. 

The plan captured the imagination of Sen- 
ator Moss, who saw what the added water 
would do for his State of Utah and he held 
hearings on the proposal last fall. But ina 
Senate speech on July 1, he complained: 

“There is no agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has the authority or the means 
to evaluate this proposal in terms of the 
interest of the United States. All that we 
have been able to do so far is to assemble 
from various sources information on their 
water resources plans and programs and 
present them in a Senate committee print.” 

To solve this bureaucratic problem, he sug- 
gested turning the Interior Department into 
a department of natural resources in which 
all the Nation's efforts toward a solution of 
its water problems would be grouped under 
one assistant secretary for water resources. 

But, as one hydrologist noted, if you start 
putting everything related to water in one 
place, soon you've got not only water but 
trees, people, livestock, soil, ships, weather, 
and the White House fountains in one agency. 

When the Interior Department was asked 
how much it spends on water problems, it 
took a week to get the answer. 

Altogether, the Government will spend 
about $2.2 billion this year—nearly half a 
billion dollars less than the Senate select 
committee recommended on a very conserva- 
tive basis should be spent each year before 
1980. 

But Federal spending on water problems 
may rise sharply in the next few years, with 
increases for grants for pollution control 
expected to go up in 1967 and with expected 
passage in the near future of the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, which provides for or- 
derly development of the Nation’s river 
basins. 

And as more people become aware of the 
country’s water problems, there is certain to 
be increasing pressure on Congress for fur- 
ther action. As Di Luzio told a Senate com- 
mittee recently: 

“It is not always practical to attempt to 
assign a reasonable market value to water. 
One thing is absolutely clear—there is no 
water as expensive as no water.” 


THE CRIME MENACE—RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
June 24, 1965, I proposed certain legisla- 
tion to deal with the crime menace in 
this country. During the course of my 
statement at that time I tried to point 
out that conditions existing now require 
action by the Congress and I suggested 
the enactment of these bills as a begin- 
ning. 

No one is better informed on condi- 
tions in the field of law enforcement than 
the law enforcement officers themselves. 
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The National Sheriffs’ Association at 
their 25th annual conference held June 
28-30, 1965, at Atlantic City, N.J., 
adopted a resolution dealing with this 
subject. In the resolution they were 
kind enough to speak some words of 
commendation for me and voiced strong 
support for the legislation I proposed. I 
am pleased to have this support from 
such a well qualified source, representing 
as it does, every section of the country, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION TO U.S. 

Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, ARKANSAS 

Whereas, U.S. Senator JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
of Arkansas, has of late date led a strong 
and vigorous campaign against the rapidly 
increasing crime atmosphere which seems to 
be covering our Nation from coast to coast 
without rhyme or reason; and 

Whereas through the introduction of 
numerous bills Senator MCCLELLAN is pres- 
ently making a strong effort toward curing 
the legal ills in the following fields: Mafia 
membership (S. 2187); intimidation of wit- 
nesses (S. 2188); legalize official wiretapping 
(S. 2189); immunity of witness (S. 2190); 
civil narcotics treatment (S. 2191); and 

Whereas it behooves each and every sheriff 
of the United States to give careful attention 
to and study of the various bills referred to 
herein and to seek the support of their re- 
spective Congressmen wherein such bills 
meet with their approval: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the National Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation hereby commends U.S. Senator 
JOHN L. MCOLELLAN for his deep interest in 
law enforcement and the keen vision and in- 
sight he has shown by recognizing these 
serious problems and for having the courage 
and ability to take constructive legislative 
action in the proper direction. 

Adopted this 30th Day of June, 1965, in 
convention assembled, Shelburne Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

WILLIAM M. LENNOX, 
Chairman. 

ROBERT S. MOORE, 

KırBY A. MASON, 

ALWYN J. CRONVICH, 

JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


THE WATER PROBLEM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, 41⁄2 years 
ago the Select Committee on Water Re- 
sources issued its report and some mem- 
bers, myself included, also issued a sup- 
plemental report in which we declared 
that the United States was living on the 
edge of water bankruptcy. At that time, 
Mr. President, a drought was just be- 
ginning which has left the populous 
northeast region of our Nation vitally 
aware of the need for stepped-up plan- 
ning and development of water resources. 
In fact, I believe we could say that 
today the entire country is aware of the 
real crisis which exists in this important 
field of endeavor. And, indeed, we have 
taken real steps toward better use of our 
water resources. But we have not done 
half enough. 

These points, Mr. President, have been 
brought home by a special report, “A 
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Nation Can Dry Up,” written by Staff 
Writer Orr Kelly in the Washington 
Star and printed in the Sunday Star for 
July 11. I ask unanimous consent that 
this illuminating report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, of 

July 11, 1965] 
SPECIAL Report—A NATION Can Dry UP 
(By Orr Kelly) 

Death came slowly to Johnsonville. The 
city just seemed to wither away, like an old, 
old man. 

Some said it just dried up. 

Although no one could say exactly when 
Johnsonville began to die, some said the 
city was never the same again after the 
big flood. It took only a few days for the 
water to drain away and soon the streets were 
clean again. But the farmers complained 
that the rocks and debris had ruined their 
rich river valley lands and they stopped 
spending so much on Main Street. 

For years, the city had grown upriver, to 
the north. Land was cheap downriver be- 
cause the waste from the mill made the river 
stink. But upriver the water was clean and 
pure and the fishing was good. A pipe car- 
ried the river water to the city’s homes and 
everyone said Johnsonville had the world’s 
best-tasting water. 

But as the population in the cities upriver 
began to grow, the river turned dark green, 
then a dim gray and finally a dirty brown. 
The city passed a bond issue for a new water 
plant, but taxes went up, and no one ever 
bragged about Johnsonville’s water again. 
Some years the river was so low you couldn't 
water your lawn or wash your car and the 
city took on a brown, dingy look. 

Slowly, the life drained out of Johnsonville. 
Teachers’ salaries dropped, and there wasn’t 
enough money to replace the old schools, 
The bright young kids went to college—and 
didn’t come back. 

All over the Nation, in hundreds of John- 
sonvilles, the scene was the same. A dry 
wind blew dust down dingy main streets; 
the rivers, thick with pollution, rolled un- 
controlled to the sea. 

And this, said the historians, was once a 
great Nation. 

Four and a half years ago, four Senators 
warned of what might happen to the United 
States if it failed to solve its water problems. 
They warned that the kind of blight suffered 
by the fictional city of Johnsonville could 
become a devastating reality. 

“Today,” they said, “the United States is 
shockingly in arrears in water resource man- 
agement. We face a water crisis that 
threatens to limit economic growth, under- 
mine living standards, endanger health, and 
jeopardize national security. We live on the 
edge of water bankruptcy. * * * 

“The free water frontier is past. Addi- 
tional water can no longer be taken heed- 
lessly or effortlessly. The United States is 
squeezed between the pincers of inadequate 
water development and rapidly increasing 
water requirements, while pollution makes 
more and more of our available water unfit 
for human or industrial uses.” 

Since those words were written by Senators 
PHILIP A. Hart, Democrat of Michigan; GALE 
W. McGee, Democrat of Wyoming; Frank 
E. Moss, Democrat of Utah, and the late 
Clair Engle, Democrat of California, the 
country has slipped perceptibly closer to the 
edge of the precipice. Some, looking at the 
mounting evidence, would say the country 
has already toppled over the edge into water 
bankruptcy. 
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In the Everglades National Park, alligators 
are being wrestled from their muddy swamps 
so they won't die from lack of water. 

In the Delaware River, desperate measures 
are being taken to keep salt water from 
reaching one of the two main water supply 
intake pipes for the city of Philadelphia. 

New York and New Jersey already have 
strict regulations on the use of water, but 
reservoirs in both States will go dry before 
the end of the year. 

While the East suffered in the worst 
drought in 200 years, devastating floods did 
a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
damage in Colorado and Kansas. Last 
winter, whole towns were swept away when 
California’s Eel River went wild. 

The water level in the Great Lakes is at 
its lowest point in history, many port facili- 
ties are useless and shipping is endangered. 
Lake Erie has been almost literally pol- 
luted to death and a scientific and engineer- 
ing miracle will be required to bring it back 
to life. 

One section of the country—southern Cali- 
fornia—has used up all of its water resources 
and is importing water from hundreds of 
miles away. By 1980, four more major sec- 
tions of the country will have used up their 
water resources—and their growth will come 
to a stop if they can’t find more somewhere. 

The Potomac River, sole source of water 
for 1.1 million people in the Washington 
area, is lower at this time of the year than 
at any time on record and a critical water 
shortage could develop later in the year. 

Water is the most abundant substance on 
the face of the earth, and yet men, cities, 
even nations, can die for lack of it. It isa 
simple combination of two atoms of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, but men know painfully 
little about how it acts and how to control 
and conserve it. Men drink it, bathe in it, 
cool with it, use it in their industries, sail 
their ships and barges on it, fear it, fight over 
it—and pollute it. 

When there is too little water—or too 
much—everyone talks about it. But is any- 
body doing anything about it? 

“We have done too little, moved too slow- 
ly,” said McGee when he was asked to assess 
the progress made since the report of the 
Senate Select Committee on Water Resources 
in 1961. 

“We have frittered away precious years— 
years in which urgently needed reservoirs 
* * * could have been built. We have 
stepped up our water development programs 
and controls over pollution of water resources 
in recent years. But we have only scratched 
the surface. 

“Certainly, the New Yorker who must ask 
for a glass of water in a restaurant before it 
can be given to him is becoming aware of 
the problem. In the West, where once we 
had to worry about water for cattle, we are 
having to worry more today about water for 
people. We do have a crisis.” 


THE SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Water, like football, sex and war, is a sub- 
ject on which almost everyone is an expert. 
Like the housewife who wrote to the Office 
of Saline Water to tell them she had noticed 
that the water that condensed on the lid of 
a pan while she was cooking vegetables was 
not salty. Why not use her discovery to solve 
the Nation’s water problems, she asked. 

Steadily increasing amounts of money are 
being put into research by the Government— 
$65 million in 1964, $75 million in 1965, $102 
million in the new fiscal year. But this is 
still only two-tenths of 1 percent of the Na- 
tion’s investment of more than $40 billion in 
its water resources. Many private companies 
spend vastly higher percentages of their in- 
vestment for research. 
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One of the most hopeful developments in 
the water research field—and one of the ma- 
jor recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee—is the Interior Department's new Office 
of Water Resources Research, which is just 
getting underway. 

In a program modeled on the highly suc- 
cessful agricultural experiment stations, the 
Federal Government will work with the 
States to set up water research departments 
in universities in all 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. While new knowledge about water is 
the major goal of the centers, they also are 
expected to add significantly to the Nation's 
grossly inadequate pool of scientific man- 
power in the water resources field. 

“This is just a beginning,” said Dr. Roland 
Renne, director of the new agency. “We 
can’t expect impressive results right away, 
but you can’t overestimate the importance of 
this program over the next few decades.” 

Scientists all over the country already are 
sending in suggestions for research projects, 
and a few show promise of making significant 
scientific contributions. 

Joe R. Eagleman, an assistant professor 
of meteorology at the University of Kansas, 
for example, thinks he has found a way to 
check the amount of moisture in the soil at 
various depths by measuring the radio waves 
from commercial broadcasting stations. If 
his method works, it could give the farmer 
a quick, easy way to tell how much more 
water he had to add by irrigation. 

THE QUEST FOR CLEAN WATER 

When the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare’s water pollution control 
agency asked people, in a series of TV spot 
announcements, to write to “Clean Water, 
Washington, D.C.,” 25,000 letters flooded in. 
Some people were so concerned about the 
problem they sent in dead fish and other 
unpleasant examples of the effects of pollu- 
tion. 

When the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search asked for research tions, every 
proposal from scientists in Ohio had to do 
with a single problem: pollution of streams 
by acids draining from abandoned mines. 

Except for the two extremes of flood and 
drought, no problem concerned with water 
is more apparent than pollution. A filthy 
stream is an offense to sight and smell. A 
lake unfit for swimming, water skiing, or 
fishing is a dead loss. 

By the time the Delaware River reaches 
Philadelphia, it has been estimated, its wa- 
ters already have been used six times. The 
river, one critic said, is almost literally a 
part of the human alimentary canal. 

Testifying before the Delaware River 
Basin Commission last week, Samuel S. Bax- 
ter, chief engineer for the Philadelphia Wa- 
ter Department, told how much water the 
city needed from the river and then added, 
proudly: “We put back in what we take out.” 

Recently, the skipper of a freighter un- 
loaded a cargo at Cleveland and then started 
back down the Cuyahoga River. But with- 
out his load, the ship was riding too high 
in the water to go under a bridge across 
the river. It was suggested that he fill his 
tanks with river water so he could get under 
the bridge. He took one look at the dirty 
river—and ordered his crew to saw off the 
top of the mast. 

Despite a sewage treatment plant that is 
highly efficient by present standards, the 
District of Columbia pours a steady stream 
of pollution into the Potomac River estuary. 
If methods of treatment are not drastically 
improved by the year 2000, when the area’s 
population is expected to reach 5 million, 
the city will foul the river with the equiv- 
alent of the untreated sewage of a city of 
250,000 persons. 

But pollution is not always visible. So 
many industries in the Youngstown (Ohio) 
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area use the Mahoning River for cooling that 
its summertime temperature has been meas- 
ured at 105 degrees—too hot for most fish 
and virtually worthless for industry. 

As population grows, and as the use of 
water grows even more rapidly, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the available 
water must be used over and over again be- 
fore it reaches the sea or is lost by evapora- 
tion. And although there still are techni- 
cal—and financial—problems to be solved, 
it is now apparent that good water can be 
produced from raw sewage. 

At Santee, in an arid area south of Los 
Angeles, people swim in water from a series 
of small lakes whose only source is the 
city’s sewage treatment plant. 

A new sewage treatment plant at Lake Ta- 
hoe in California produces water of drink- 
ing quality. But instead of being fed into 
the municipal water supply, it will be piped 
over the hill to help irrigate the farms in 
the area surrounding Reno. 

To the scientists of the Public Health 
Service, water is no longer something to be 
taken free and pure from a sparkling stream 
or a crystal lake. Instead, it is a product 
to be manufactured, using some pretty un- 
pleasant substances as the raw material. 

If this manufacturing process is not com- 
pleted in the sewage treatment plants of the 
cities upstream, it has to be finished in 
the water treatment plants of the down- 
stream cities. A major—though still inade- 
quate—effort is being made to improve sew- 
age treatment facilities so more of the job 
will be done upstream. 

But, it has been suggested, the only way 
to really force a city to make the ultimate 
improvements in its treatment facilities is 
to require it to put its sewage outflow line 
above its water intake pipe. 


FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 


Ever since the first thirsty man stood at 
the edge of the sea and thought of all that 
water with not a drop to drink, the mind of 
man has been fascinated by the possibili- 
ties for extracting fresh water from the 
sea. 
That dream is about to come true. 

Before this decade is over, a large experi- 
mental plant should be operating in south- 
ern California, producing 50 million gallons 
a day. The cost will be high, but it will be 
competitive with the price Los Angeles will 
have to pay in the near future to import 
water for its expanding population. 

With the strong backing of Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the work of the 12-year-old Office of Saline 
Water has been vastly expanded in recent 
years. This year, it will spend $22.5 million 
for research, development, and plant con- 
struction. 

“The program is designed to advance the 
technology of water desalting so that with- 
in the next decade this developing tech- 
nique will be a significant factor in meet- 
ing municipal and industrial requirements 
for high quality water on a local and regional 
basis, both in the United States and abroad,” 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
and Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 
Glenn Seaborg said in a report to the Presi- 
dent. 

Desalting plants could become an impor- 
tant source of supplementary water for 
major coastal cities. In the current drought, 
New York could take water from the ocean 
and Philadelphia wouldn’t have to worry 
about the salt coming up the Delaware 
River if they each had desalting plants. 

“Eventually, every major water utility may 
incorporate a desalting unit in Its treatment 
plant,“ Frank C. DiLuzio, Director of the 
Office of Saline Water, recently told a Sen- 
ate committee. 
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For years, desalting probably will remain 
only a supplement to some other system of 
water supply in most places because of cost. 
But in some areas, even the costly processes 
now available are worthwhile. 

In Coalinga, Calif., most homes still have 
three water faucets. One is marked “hot,” 
another “cold,” and the third, “good.” 
Until the city built a water desalting plant 
to treat the water it takes from the alkaline 
hills of the west side of California’s San 
Joaquin Valley, the “good” water was trucked 
in at a cost of $7.50 a thousand gallons. 

Although the problems of Coalinga and 
Buckeye, Ariz., which also built a desalt- 
ing plant recently, may be extreme, they 
are not unusual. Of the 19,740 water supply 
systems in the United States, 1,009 have 
brackish water—with more salt than the 
Public Health Service considers permissible 
in drinking water. Of these, 30 provide 
water with 3 to 10 times more salt than the 
permissible level. 

Hundreds of these communities might 
have good water for the first time if the 
price of desalting can be reduced to a reason- 
able level. 

But DiLuzio also hopes that the tech- 
niques being worked out in OSW research 
may help improve sewage treatment and even 
provide a way to remove acid mine drainage 
from streams. 


BIG DAMS AND LITTLE ONES 


The two big boys in the big dam business 
are the Army’s Corps of Engineers and the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—but the biggest by far is the corps. 

The corps budget this year is about $1.3 
billion—somewhat more than the entire In- 
terior budget. Of this, it will spend about 
$940 million in its civil works program for a 
vast variety of projects designed to control 
the Nation’s water resources. It is now work- 
ing to bring oceangoing ships to Tulsa, Okla. 
and to the foot of the Rockies at Lewiston, 
Idaho, and is, not surprisingly, the world’s 
largest single user of concrete, 

While the corps can go anywhere in the 
country that Congress sends it, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which was formed in 1902 to 
“make the deserts bloom,” is limited to the 
Western States, on the Pacific side of the 
100th meridian. 

While its budget is small ($146.8 million 
this year) compared to that of the corps, the 
bureau has built some of the world’s most 
spectacular and famous dams, including 
Hoover and Grand Coulee. 

The two agencies, once rather notorious 
rivals, got together just after World War II 
to develop the Missouri River Basin project 
and they now find themselves frequently 
linked together as the “bad guys” when con- 
servationists try to protect scenic damsites 
from the dam builders. 

At the other extreme from the big dam 
builders is the Agriculture Department's 
Soil Conservation Service, which has helped 
farmers create 1,354,000 small ponds in the 
last 30 years and will spend more than $98 
million this year for small watershed devel- 
opment projects. 

In addition, States and private industries 
have their own plans for dams and water de- 
velopment, California recently voted a $1.1 
billion bond issue to continue with its huge 
California water plan, designed to carry 
water nearly a thousand miles from the sur- 
plus areas of the north to the arid lands of 
the south. 


THE WILD BLUE YONDER 

If the dam building plans of the corps, 
the bureau, the States and the power com- 
panies sometimes seem overly ambitious, 
they all sink into insignificance beside the 
North America Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA) proposed by the Ralph M. 
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Parsons Co., one of the country’s major engi- 
neering and construction firms. 

At a cost of $100 billion —far more than the 
cost of putting a man on the moon—the 
company proposes that water now going to 
waste in Alaska and northern Canada be di- 
verted south to provide water for seven 
Provinces of Canada, 33 States in the United 
States, and the three northern States of 
Mexico. 

The series of reservoirs, lakes, canals, and 
waterways would solve the problem of the 
dropping water level in the Great Lakes, pro- 
vide a $25 billion payroll, develop up to 150 
million kilowatts of electricity, make it pos- 
sible to sail across the continent—and pay 
for itself in 50 years, according to the com- 
pany proposal. 

The plan captured the imagination of Sen- 
ator Moss, who saw what the added water 
would do for his State of Utah and he held 
hearings on the proposal last fall. But in a 
Senate speech on July 1, he complained: 

“There is not an agency in the Federal 
Government that has the authority or the 
means to evaluate this proposal in terms of 
the interest of the United States. All that 
we have been able to do so far is to assemble 
from various sources information on their 
water resources plans and programs and 
present them in a Senate committee print.” 

To solve this bureaucratic problem, he sug- 
gested turning the Interior Department into 
a department of natural resources in which 
all the Nation’s efforts toward a solution of 
its water problems would be grouped under 
one Assistant Secretary for Water Resources. 

But, as one hydrologist noted, if you start 
putting everything related to water in one 
place, soon you've got not only water but 
trees, people, livestock, soil, ships, weather, 
and the White House fountains in one 
agency. 

When the Interior Department was asked 
how much it spends on water problems, it 
took a week to get the answer. 

Altogether, the Government will spend 
about $2.2 billion this year—nearly half a 
billion dollars less than the Senate Select 
Committee recommended on a very conser- 
vative basis should be spent each year before 
1980. 

But Federal spending on water problems 
may rise sharply in the next few years, with 
increases for grants for pollution control 
expected to go up in 1967 and with expected 

in the near future of the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, which provides for 
orderly development of the Nation's river 
basins. 

And as more people become aware of the 
country’s water problems, there is certain 
to be increasing pressure on Congress for 
further action. As Di Luzio told a Senate 
committee recently: 

“It is not always practical to attempt to 
assign a reasonable market value to water. 
One thing is absolutely clear—there is no 
water as expensive as no water.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there any further morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2213), to assist in the provision of hous- 
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ing for low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies, to promote orderly urban develop- 
ment, to improve living environment in 
urban areas, and to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
urban mass transportation, and commu- 
nity facilities. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
wah chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

10 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that staff members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, both majority and minority, may 
be granted the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing the consideration of the housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

had Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
may, out of order, be permitted to speak 
for 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Ohio is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 


THEY DOWNGRADE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on July 8, the board of trustees of the 
Ohio State University voted to retain the 
infamous gag rule which has been in 
existence in that institution since 1951. 
The vote of the board of trustees was 
5 to 3 in favor of retention of the gag 
rule. I commend the three members of 
the board of trustees who voted in the 
minority—Stanley C. Allyn, of Dayton; 
Jacob E. Davis, of Cincinnati; and Alan 
B. Loop, of Toledo—for their courageous 
stand in favor of academic freedom and 
freedom of speech. It is unfortunate 
that the majority on the board is still 
composed of those rightwing, arch- 
conservatives, who seem to yearn for the 
William McKinley era. 

During the last few years, this speakers’ 
ban rule has come under increased con- 
demnation by students and faculty alike. 
As a result many outstanding professors 
and instructors in all fields of learning 
have left Ohio State University to teach 
at other colleges and universities where 
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this policy does not exist. Likewise many 
fine students who might otherwise have 
attended Ohio State University have 
elected to enroll in one of the many 
other excellent State universities in Ohio. 
The prestige of Ohio State University 
and the morale of its faculty and student 
body are at an alltime low. Outstand- 
ing educators who might otherwise join 
the faculty of Ohio State University have 
made their decisions to go elsewhere. 

It is unfortunate that Ohio State Uni- 
versity, potentially one of the great cen- 
ters of learning in our Nation and in the 
world, is at the mercy of a small group 
of anti-intellectual reactionaries who are 
fearful of the liberties guaranteed all 
Americans in the first amendment to our 
constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
speech. Ohio State University is one of 
the very few universities in America still 
employing a speakers’ ban rule. Even in 
the 1950’s only eight universities insti- 
tuted this undemocratic procedure. 

I, along with other Ohioans, am proud 
of the fine colleges and universities in 
my State. Few States in the Union can 
match them in quantity and quality. 
We are proud of our graduates who have 
distinguished themselves in every field 
of endeavor in every part of the world. 
This has been true of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and we would like it to continue 
to be true. However, this cannot be the 
case if the board of trustees continues its 
detrimental, ultra-conservative policy. 
In fact, if the trustees persist in their 
stand, they risk the loss of the university 
of its formal accreditation. 

Speaking for the majority on the board 
of trustees, former U.S. Senator John W. 
Bricker defended their action by saying: 

Communists, Nazis, and Fascists and mem- 
bers of other subversive organizations and 
their supporters have no right to speak at a 
tax-supported State university for they are 
not free men and hence, are incapable of the 
objectivity which must attach itself to all 
speakers at a State university. 


Mr. President, evidently former Sen- 
ator Bricker would have us emulate the 
tactics used by Communists, Nazis, and 
Fascists who seek to crush by force those 
who disagree with their ideologies. All 
of us remember the book burnings of the 
Nazi era. The whole world knows that 
there is not a university, a college, or a 
school in the Communist bloc that per- 
mits freedom of expression or permits 
ideas to be expounded that differ from 
the official party line. 

In any form of government, except 
in dictatorships of the extreme left and 
Fascist dictatorships, freedom of speech 
should be taken for granted. People 
should be free to criticize, to challenge, 
to expose. There is an implied sense of 
weakness, and implied lack of confidence 
and evidence of fear, when citizens’ 
minds are stifled. Fear of speaking our 
minds can do much more to harm our 
Nation than Communists or Fascists 
could ever hope to do. Communist and 
Fascists ideologies cannot stamp out our 
faith in human dignity, but fear can. 

It may be dangerous to permit certain 
opinions to be expressed. It is more 
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dangerous to suppress the expression of 
such opinions. To attempt to prevent 
an explosion in a boiler by sitting on 
the safety valve is obviously foolish. 

Ideas cannot be exterminated with 
clubs; clubs only scatter them. Combat 
wrong opinions with right opinions; com- 
bat fallacies with facts. 

I have confidence that our young 
people today have enough faith in our 
form of government and in our American 
way of life to reject any foreign ideol- 
ogies, whether they be communism, fas- 
cism, or whatever. In attempting to 
withhold from them the right to hear 
the viewpoints of others, we do our 
young people a disservice. Surely, each 
generation should be entitled to know 
what it is we are struggling to preserve 
and what it is that threatens democ- 
racy in our time. 

Evidently, a majority of the board of 
trustees of Ohio State University prefer 
to use the methods of those against 
whom we are struggling in this grim 
period of international anarchy. They 
will fail just as the Communists and 
Fascists will fail. The gag rule is power- 
less to keep from the Ohio State campus 
any ideas personally repugnant to five 
members of its board of trustees. Its 
only effect will be to further damage the 
university, lower its standing and pres- 
tige in the academic world, and embar- 
rass citizens of Ohio. 

Mr. President, three great Ohio news- 
papers have carried excellent editorials 
condemning the action of the board of 
trustees of Ohio State University. The 
Plain Dealer of Cleveland on July 9 and 
July 11, published two editorials, one 
entitled, “A Black Day at OSU,” the 
other “A Way Out on OSU Gag Rule.” 
The Cleveland Press of July 7 and July 9, 
published editorials entitled “OSU 
Should Drop Gag Rule” and “Little Men 
on Campus.” An exceptionally fine edi- 
torial entitled, An Answer—And Some 
Questions,” appeared in the Toledo Blade 
on July 11. I commend these to Sen- 
ators and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
July 9, 1965 
A Brack Day at OSU 

In voting to retain their infamous gag 
rule, the majority of the board of trustees 
of Ohio State University has flouted public 
opinion, defied the faculty and the students, 
and ignored the university’s president. 

The five members who voted to keep the 
15-year-old rule can be held responsible 
for the continuation of the poor name OSU 
has in the academic community of the 
Nation. 

They can also be held responsible for the 
expected resignations of a number of re- 
spected faculty members who threatened to 
quit if the rule went unchanged. 

And any student demonstrations protest- 
ing the decision can be charged also to the 
bullheaded backwardness of the five who dis- 
regarded the recommendations of the pro- 
fessional educators they hired. 

Fresident Novice G. Fawcett, following the 
recommendations of a faculty committee, 
urged the trustees to eliminate his power 
to veto speakers he felt were subversive, 
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Since 1951 an OSU president has been em- 
powered to bar from the Campus any guest 
speaker he judged to be subversive, allied 
to subversive purposes or whose views he 
felt to be just not in the best interests of 
the school. In the 1950's Ohio State was 
one of only eight universities in America 
using a gag rule. 

Fawcett wisely advised the trustees that 
“so long as Federal and State governments 
permit people who are classed as subver- 
sives * * * to move about this country 
freely, it seems to me that we set ourselves 
up as being over and above the law when 
we restrict * * * the liberty of these per- 
sons.“ 

In a disjointed piece of logic, former U.S. 
Senator John W. Bricker charged that 
changing the gag rule would somehow be a 
repudiation of U.S, policy in Vietnam, Cuba, 
and other Communist areas. What does the 
Senator think this Nation is fighting for if 
not freedom—including freedom of speech? 

According to Fawcett, 75 percent of the 
students favored changing the rule. But the 
five trustees who voted against the change 
apparently believe most of Ohio State's stu- 
dents are not capable of making responsible 
judgments. And apparently these five trust- 
ees feel the faculty judgment is also wrong. 

One of the five, Carlton S. Dargusch of 
Columbus, is a disbarred attorney presently 
appealing his disbarment. His participation 
in the proceedings at all was in questionable 
taste, considering his circumstances. 

The others who unfortunately voted with 
Bricker and Dargusch were John G. Ketterer 
of Canton, Mervin B. France of Cleveland, 
and Frederick E. Jones of Columbus. 

The Plain Dealer would like to say a word 
of praise for the three trustees who voted 
to change the rule. They were Stanley C. 
Allyn of Dayton, Jacob E. Davis of Cincin- 
nati, and Board Chairman Alan B. Loop of 
Toledo. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
July 11, 1965] 


A War Our on OSU GaG RULE 


Ohio State University and the State uni- 
versities of North Carolina are in similar 
disgraceful situations over gag rules on cam- 
pus speakers. 

But North Carolina may find its way out 
before OSU. 

There, Gov. Dan Moore has appointed a 
nine-member commission to study possible 
repeal or amendment of the State law on 
the subject. 

At Ohio State the rule against speakers 
held to be subversive is a product of the 
board of trustees. There is no such ban at 
other State universities in Ohio. 

Ohio State trustees should reconsider their 
decision or seek new guidance by appointing 
an objective advisory commission on the 
subject. This may be too much to ask of a 
board that already had flouted advice of the 
university’s president, faculty and student 
body. 

If the trustees persist in their stand, they 
risk the loss to the university of its formal 
accreditation. Accreditation results from an 
evaluation of scholastic standards, adminis- 
tration and general climate of the school. 
It is granted by supervisory boards represent- 
ing major colleges and universities; thus ac- 
creditation, or lack of it, is a judgment by 
the school’s peers. Faculty, graduate stu- 
dents and undergraduate students, who wish 
to apply their academic credits elsewhere, 
shy away from a nonaccredited school. The 
Southern Association of Schools and Col- 
leges already has warned that North Carolina 
may lose its valued status. 

OSU's gag rule is powerless to keep from 
the campus any ideas the trustees might not 
like personally. Its only power is in dis- 
couraging potential teachers and students. 


July 14, 1965 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, July 7, 
1965] 


OSU SHOULD DROP Gad RULE 


Tomorrow the trustees of Ohio State Uni- 
versity will meet to decide whether to elim- 
inate the so-called gag rule. This is the 
regulation that authorizes the president of 
the university to review campus invitations 
to guest speakers. 

The trustees can do themselves, the uni- 
versity and the cause of democracy a great 
service by dropping this troublemaking rule. 
It is foolish to think that alien ideas can be 
kept from students by banning a speaker 
who President Novice Fawcett thinks is dan- 
gerous. 

The rule was imposed during the height 
of the McCarthy era 14 years ago when many 
Americans who should have known better 
knuckled under to demagogs who were al- 
ways seeing red. 

Aside from the basic fact that the gag rule 
is against the letter and spirit of the U.S. 
Constitution, the trustees will save them- 
Selves heaps of aggravation by dumping it 
and depriving restless students of a prime 
reason for demonstrating. 

A modified guest speakers’ regulation is 
before the trustees. This would continue 
faculty consultation, but instead of a presi- 
dential veto, the university would maintain 
the right to ask that another point of view 
be represented along with the invited 
speaker. 

This seems a sensible policy for an insti- 
tution that is in business to teach students 
to think for themselves. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, 
July 9, 1965] 
LITTLE MEN ON CAMPUS 


The decision by Ohio State University’s 
board of trustees to maintain the gag rule— 
the regulation authorizing the president of 
the university to prohibit campus invitations 
to guest speakers—is a disappointment and a 
disservice to the citizens of Ohio. 

Furthermore, it is an insult to President 
Novice Fawcett, faculty and students. Most 
of these had asked that the rule be modified. 
An acceptable alternative—offered by the 
faculty—was suggsted: Instead of a presi- 
dential veto the university would maintain 
the right to ask that another point of view 
be represented along with the invited 
speaker. 

The 5-to-3 vote maintains a situation that 
hampers academic freedom, flouts the U.S. 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights and makes OSU 
look ridiculous in the academic community. 

Former U.S. Senator John Bricker's polit- 
ical pamphlet” explained his vote: In a na- 
tion vigorously opposed to communism to the 
point of sending men and arms to quash it, 
a tax-supported university should not enter- 
tain on its campus speakers advocating the 
very government ideologies we are warring 
against. 

Bricker obviously does not comprehend the 
basic purpose of education which is to open 
the eyes and minds of American youth to the 
world in which it lives. Closing the campus 
door also helps close the eyes and the mind. 

Perhaps there will be a more enlightened 
approach when James Shocknessy joins the 
trustees’ panel. 

The trustees’ decision is not the close of 
the subject. Last spring the Free Speech 
Front formed at the university said it would 
bring banned speakers on campus whether 
or not the rule was changed. Trustees can 
expect new—and wholly unnecessary—trou- 
ble from campus dissidents now. 


{From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, 
July 11, 1965] 
AN ANSWER 


The public humiliation inflicted upon the 
president of Ohio State University, his staff, 
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and his faculty by the board of trustees’ re- 
fusal to revise its infamous speaker rule must 
be unparalleled in the history of trustee- 
administration relations. 

It would have been less insulting to the 
educators if the board had parted company 
with them completely by firing them whole- 
sale instead of intolerantly repudiating their 
responsible efforts to change the rule that 
has so long blotted Ohio State’s academic 
honor. 

It was in response to the trustees’ own re- 
quest last April that the faculty advisory 
council devoted months to hearing and 
studying the views of teachers, students, and 
alumni on the controversial issue. The 
council did its work, President Fawcett told 
the trustees, “with the objectivity, the hon- 
esty, and the creativity that mark the true 
scholar.” 

It was in respect for the university's well- 
being and the trustees’ governing regulations 
that the administration so skillfully handled 
last spring's outburst of protest by students 
and faculty against both the speaker rule 
and the trustees’ bullheaded insistence that 
consideration of a change be delayed until 
this month. As befits an intellectual com- 
munity the demonstrations were permitted 
to give voice to all the pent-up complaints 
but never got so unruly as to require either 
arrests by civil authorities or expulsions by 
school authorities. 

Finally, it was with eloquence that Presi- 
dent Fawcett put on the record at last Thurs- 
day's meeting—the date set by the trustees 
themselves—his personal recommendation 
that they adopt the new rule drafted by the 
faculty advisory council and strongly sup- 
ported by the faculty council and his own 
president's cabinet. 

In his statement, Dr. Fawcett gave the 
trustees all the intelligent reasons they 
could possibly want for making the change. 

“Ohio State sets itself over and above the 
law when, under its present speaker rule, it 
restricts more severely than State and Fed- 
eral Governments or other great institutions 
the liberty of persons as free as anyone else 
to travel, speak, broadcast, and write. 

“The present rule merely plays into the 
hands of those it seeks to bar by giving them 
the publicity they seek and the chance to 
disrupt the normal educational activities of 
the university. Other campuses with rules 
like the proposed one have no such troubles. 

“The faculty, students, and staff of Ohio 
State are no less responsible, no less mature, 
no less competent to meet the challenge of 
controversial ideas in an academic setting 
than are those of other large universities 
which have liberal speaker rules—or none 
at all.” 

Yet to these intelligent arguments for 
change the board of trustees replied with an 
incredibly stupid “No.” The five in the ma- 
jority marked themselves by their closed 
minds. The three in the minority charac- 
terized themselves by their closed mouths. 

Thus humiliated—thus led by the trustees 
into the trap of hope only to be crushed 
by arrogant benightment—the administra- 
tion and faculty of Ohio State must won- 
der why they should any longer bear the 
academic and public brunt of the board’s 
unyielding numbskullery. Why, with ear- 
nest effort on behalf of intelligent enlighten- 
ment so offensively frustrated, should the 
administration and faculty continue to seek 
to reason with demonstrators, to quiet intel- 
lectual rebellion, to explain absurdity to fel- 
low educators elsewhere? 

The board has ruled reason out, invited 
rebellion, made explanation impossible. Let 
the board, then, answer for its witlessness. 

Every Ohio citizen should demand answers 
from every trustee. 


AND SOME QUESTIONS 


Among the answers Ohioans should de- 
mand is why four Ohio State University 
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trustees bleated sheeplike assent when John 
W. Bricker thundered, “I will not 
change * as sure a sign of unenlight- 
enment as can be had. 

Another is why the three trustees who 
favored the new rule sat with sealed lips 
while this white-maned warhorse of reac- 
tion trampled it with irrelevant inanities, 
such as that only “objective” speakers should 
be allowed to address campus audiences. 

Still another is why even the chairman 
of the board, Alan B. Loop, of Toledo, of- 
fered no leadership in rebuttal—but ven- 
tured the opinion later that the rule change 
would have been in the university’s best 
interest. Occupying the presiding chair, 
could he not at least have given the obvi- 
ous response to Mr. Bricker’s statement that 
“either I am right about this—or our Na- 
tion is wrong”? 

All those questions, of course, skip over 
the more fundamental one, which should 
be directed to Governor Rhodes: Why, when 
an able man had been nominated to replace 
Mr. Bricker on the board, did the Governor 
take the trouble to restore to a new full 
term this defeated Senator who has done 
more than any other single person to blem- 
ish Ohio State’s intellectual reputation? 

Finally, and pertinent to the immediate 
future, is this question for Dr. Fawcett: 
Since the present speaker rule leaves it to 
the university president to define what a 
subversive is, why does President Fawcett 
not reward Mr. Bricker for subverting the 
cause of quality education at Ohio State by 
barring him from the campus? 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from New York be allowed to con- 
tinue, out of order, for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from New York is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


PROPOSAL FOR NEW YORK CITY 
SEA WATER CONVERSION PROJ- 
ECT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 4- 
year-old drought in the Northeast, which 
has caused critical water shortages in 
many of our largest cities and devastated 
farms in at least parts of 13 States, 
should have at least one good effect. It 
should convince us once and for all that 
the lack of adequate water resources— 
and the ever-present danger of drought— 
is not a sectional problem confined to 
the western half of this Nation, but a 
national problem requiring national so- 
lutions. 

Last weekend, I urged the President to 
appoint an emergency task force com- 
posed of the Secretaries of Interior and 
Agriculture, the Commanding General 
of the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, and the 
Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation to marshal the resources of the 
many present Federal water programs in 
helping to minimize the effects of the 
drought in the Northeast. 

Such a task force would concentrate 
on short-range, emergency solutions in- 
cluding: the effective regional enforce- 
ment of conservation of all fresh water 
supplies; exploration of possible methods 
of transporting water within the North- 
east region; a crash survey by the Corps 
of Engineers of all potential fresh water 
sources; and the expansion of existing 
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disaster loan and grazing relief pro- 
grams of the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture. 

But even while this emergency activ- 
ity is being carried on, government at all 
levels in the Northeast should be explor- 
ing, as never before, the possibilities of 
new approaches to maintain an adequate 
water supply for the future when in- 
creased population will cause a demand 
for water so great as to create a new 
kind of perennial emergency—‘man- 
made drought.” 

Planning along these lines should have 
started years ago, but I have been in- 
formed by the Office of Saline Water of 
the Interior Department, for example, 
that the city of New York has never 
formally requested a conference with 
that Office on the possibility of convert- 
ing sea water for human consumption 
in the New York area. 

A feasibility study recently prepared 
for the Los Angeles Metropolitan Water 
District, however, indicated that an 
atom-powered desalination and electric 
generating plant can produce 150 mil- 
lion gallons of fresh water a day at a 
cost of between 22 and 30 cents for each 
1,000 gallons. This alone could supply 
the needs of a city of 750,000 people at 
a cost which is drastically cheaper than 
the lowest previous cost for making sea 
water potable—about $1 per 1,000 gal- 
lons in a pilot plant near San Diego. By 
contrast, New York water now costs be- 
tween 10 and 15 cents per 1,000 gallons— 
when there is enough water to supply the 
needs of the population. 

The type of plant that is envisioned in 
the Los Angeles report would use the 
Same distillation method as has been 
used in pilot plants that have been in 
operation for some time. 

What has made this project so feasi- 
ble—what has enabled the engineers to 
estimate a cost of converting sea water 
to fresh so reasonably near to present 
costs—is the use of atomic energy, the 
size of the operation, and the fact that 
electricity would be produced as a by- 
product and sold at a competitive price. 
In fact, three large electric utility com- 
panies in the Los Angeles area have re- 
portedly already indicated a desire to 
participate in this project. 

What then could be envisioned for the 
large cities of the Northeast, with their 
apparently insatiable need for electrical 
power as well as water. Mr. Frank 
DiLuzio, Director of the Office of Saline 
Water, has told my staff that in his 
opinion large metropolitan areas of the 
Northeast would be “natural locations” 
for huge salt water conversion plants, 
perhaps many times larger than the pro- 
posed Los Angeles plant. 

For this reason, I am urging the re- 
sponsible officials of the city of New 
York and its surrounding suburbs to 
ask the Office of Saline Water and the 
Atomic Energy Commission to undertake 
a feasibility study for the construction 
of the largest salt water conversion plant 
practical within the limits of current 
technology. Such a study should have 
been made long ago, but now, in view 
of the disclosures made in the Los An- 
geles survey, it is critically necessary 
as part of any search for long-range 
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solutions to New 
problems. 

I realize that not even under the 
greatly expanded desalination program 
requested by President Johnson does the 
Office of Saline Water have adequate 
funds for such a study. The Los Angeles 
study cost about $490,000. But once 
such a request by New York City were 
made, I would introduce a bill providing 
the money for such a survey, which 
could be the first step in curbing the 
crippling water shortages in the New 
York area for many years to come. 

Obviously salt water conversion 
plants—even huge ones—will not be able 
to supply the total needs of our large 
metropolitan areas for many years, but 
they could provide a vital margin of 
safety against drought. For years, de- 
salination will most likely remain only 
a supplement to other means of water 
supply because of its costs. But as Mr. 
DiLuzio was quoted as saying in an ar- 
ticle in last Sunday’s Washington Star: 

It is not always practical to assign a rea- 
sonable market value to water. One thing 
is absolutely clear—there is no water as ex- 
pensive as no water. 


The State of New York, through its 
Department of Atomic Energy and De- 
velopment has been aware of what sea 
water conversion could mean in the fu- 
ture. The State legislature has appro- 
priated funds and plans are underway 
to construct a pilot water conversion 
plant on Long Island. What I have 
said today should in no way interfere 
with the State’s commendable initiative. 
The survey I suggest would lead to a 
much larger project tied directly into 
the New York City water system. 

If the drought now ravaging the 
Northeast has the result of winning ad- 
ditional congressional and popular sup- 
port for a full-scale national attack on 
the lack of adequate water resources, it 
will have served a great purpose. If it 
serves to break old habits of thinking of 
water as purely a sectional problem— 
especially a Southwest and Mountain 
States problem—it may save us from 
greater crises in the future. 

For example, the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Reclamation is pro- 
hibited by law from constructing dams 
and water systems in any but the 17 
Western States, Hawaii, and Alaska. We 
are now being shown that there may be 
a need for this Bureau’s expertise in all 
parts of the country. 

In the last several weeks, I have given 
my support to the approach to the water 
resources problem from a national level, 
as well as advocating emergency meas- 
ures for the Northeast. One such pro- 
posal is to establish a National Water 
Commission, such as the one proposed in 
May by the Bureau of the Budget. A 
commission such as this could bring to- 
gether the resources and programs of the 
many Federal agencies, and could suggest 
legislation to supplement the many laws 
now on the books to provide a feasible, 
well-rounded program for the long-range 
development of our water resources 
wherever they are found, for the benefit 
of our people, wherever they may be. 

Mr. President, I have just been advised 
that President Johnson today has ordered 


York area’s water 
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a study to determine how the Federal 
Government can help the Middle Atlantic 
and New England region to solve its water 
problem. I believe that is very admirable 
on the part of the President. He has 
asked the Secretary of the Interior, as 
Chairman of the Special Federal Re- 
sources Council, to convene that group 
for the purpose of making a study. 

I hope that the Council will think well 
of the task force idea that I suggested 
to the President last weekend, so that all 
the many programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be marshaled to minimize 
the effects of the drought. I also hope, 
my home community will explore the 
possibility of securing aid for the de- 
salination process, and its byproduct— 
the production of electrical power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp an article on 
the national water problem which ap- 
peared in last Sunday’s Washington Star. 

I appreciate the indulgence of the Sen- 
ator from Texas in yielding to me. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL REPORT: A NATION Can Dry UP 

(By Orr Kelly) 

Death came slowly to Johnsonville. The 
city just seemed to wither away, like an old, 
old man. 

Some said it just dried up. 

Although no one could say exactly when 
Johnsonville began to die, some said the city 
was never the same again after the big flood. 
It took only a few days for the water to drain 
away and soon the streets were clean again. 
But the farmers complained that the rocks 
and debris had ruined their rich river valley 
lands and they stopped spending so much 
on Main Street. 

For years, the city had grown upriver, to 
the north. Land was cheap down-river be- 
cause the waste from the mill made the river 
stink, But up-river the water was clean and 
pure and the fishing was good. A pipe car- 
ried the river water to the city’s homes 
and everyone said Johnsonville had the 
world's best-tasting water. 

But as the population in the cities up- 
river began to grow, the river turned dark 
green, then a dim gray and finally a dirty 
brown. The city passed a bond issue for a 
new water plant, but taxes went up, and no 
one ever bragged about Johnsonville’s water 
again. Some years the river was so low you 
couldn't water your lawn or wash your car 
and the city took on a brown, dingy look. 

Slowly, the life drained out of Johnsonville. 
Teachers’ salaries dropped, and there wasn’t 
enough money to replace the old schools. The 
bright young kids went to college—and didn’t 
come back. 

All over the Nation, in hundreds of John- 
sonvilles, the scene was the same. A dry 
wind blew dust down dingy main streets; the 
rivers, thick with pollution, rolled uncon- 
trolled to the sea. 

And this, said the historians, was once a 
great nation, 

Four-and-a-half years ago, four Sena- 
tors warned of what might happen to the 
United States if it failed to solve its water 
problems. They warned that the kind of 
blight suffered by the fictional city of John- 
sonville could become a devastating reality! 

“Today,” they said, “the United States is 
shockingly in arrears in water resource man- 
agement. We face a water crisis that threat- 
ens to limit economic growth, undermine 
living standards, endanger health, and jeop- 
ardize national security. We live on the 
edge of water bankruptcy. * * * 

“The free water frontier is past. Addi- 
tional water can no longer be taken heed- 
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lessly or effortlessly. The United States is 
squeezed between the pincers of inadequate 
water development and rapidly increasing 
water requirements, while pollution makes 
more and more of our available water unfit 
for human or industrial uses.” 

Since those words were written by Sena- 
tors Pump A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan; 
GALE W. McGEE, Democrat, of Wyoming; 
FRANK E. Moss, Democrat, of Utah, and the 
late Clair Engle, Democrat, of California, the 
country has slipped perceptibly closer to 
the edge of the precipice. Some, looking 
at the mounting evidence, would say the 
country has already toppled over the edge 
into water bankruptcy. 

In the Everglades National Park, alligators 
are being wrestled from their muddy swamps 
so they won’t die from lack of water. 

In the Delaware River, desperate measures 
are being taken to keep salt water from 
reaching one of the two main water supply 
intake pipes for the city of Philadelphia, 

New York and New Jersey already have 
strict regulations on the use of water, but 
reservoirs in both States will go dry before 
the end of the year. 

While the East suffered in the worst 
drought in 200 years, devastating floods did a 
quarter-of-a-million dollars’ worth of dam- 
age in Colorado and Kansas. Last winter, 
whole towns were swept away when Califor- 
nia’s Eel River went wild. 

The water level in the Great Lakes is at 
its lowest point in history, many port fa- 
cilities are useless and shipping is endan- 
gered. Lake Erie has been almost literally 
polluted to death and a scientific and en- 
gineering miracle will be required to bring 
it back to life. 

One section of the country—southern 
California—has used up all of its water 
resources and is imp water from hun- 
dreds of miles away. By 1980, four more 
major sections of the country will have used 
up their water resources—and their growth 
will come to a stop if they can’t find more 
somewhere. 

The Potomac River, sole source of water 
for 1.1 million people in the Washington 
area, is lower at this time of year than at 
any time on record and a critical water short- 
age could develop later in the year. 

Water is the most abundant substance on 
the face of the earth, and yet men, cities, 
even nations, can die for lack of it. Itisa 
simple combination of two atoms of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen, but men know pain- 
fully little about how it acts and how to 
control and conserve it. Men drink it, bathe 
in it, cool with it, use it in their industries, 
sail their ships and barges on it, fear it, 
fight over it—and pollute it. 

When there is too little water—or too 
much—everyone talks about it. But is any- 
body doing anything about it? 

“We have done too little, moved too 
slowly,” said McGee when he was asked to 
assess the progress made since the report of 
the Senate Select Committee on Water Re- 
sources in 1961. 

“We have frittered away precious years— 
years in which urgently needed reservoirs 
could have been built. We have stepped 
up our water development programs and 
controls over pollution of water resources 
in recent years. But we have only scratched 
the surface. 

“Certainly, the New Yorker who must ask 
for a glass of water in a restaurant before it 
can be given to him is becoming aware of 
the problem. In the West, where once we 
had to worry about water for cattle, we are 
having to worry more today about water for 
people. We do have a crisis.” 


THE SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Water, like football, sex, and war, is a sub- 
ject on which almost everyone is an expert. 
Like the housewife who wrote to the Office 
of Saline Water to tell them she had noticed 
that the water that condensed on the lid 
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of a pan while she was cooking vegetables 
was not salty. Why not use her discovery to 
solve the Nation’s water problems, she asked. 

Steadily increasing amounts of money are 
being put into research by the Government— 
$65 million in 1964, $75 million in 1965, $102 
million in the new fiscal year. But this is still 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of the Nation’s 
investment of more than $40 billion in its 
water resources. Many private companies 
spend vastly higher percentages of their in- 
vestment for research. 

One of the most hopeful developments in 
the water research field—and one of the ma- 
jor recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee—is the Interior Department’s new Office 
of Water Resources Research, which is just 
getting underway. 

In a program modeled on the highly suc- 
cessful agricultural experiment stations, the 
Federal Government will work with the 
States and set up water research departments 
in universities in all 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. While new knowledge about water is 
the major goal of the centers, they also are 
expected to add significantly to the Nation’s 
grossly inadequate pool of scientific man- 
power in the water resources field. 

“This is just a beginning,” said Dr. Roland 
Renne, director of the new agency. “We 
can’t expect impressive results right away, 
but you can't overestimate the importance 
of this program over the next few decades.” 

Scientists all over the country already are 
sending in suggestions for research projects, 
and a few show promise of making significant 
scientific contributions. 

Joe R. Eagleman, an assistant professor of 
meteorology at the University of Kansas, for 
example, thinks he has found a way to check 
the amount of moisture in the soil at various 
depths by measuring the radio waves from 
commercial broadcasting stations. If his 
method works, it could give the farmer a 
quick, easy way to tell how much more water 
he had to add by irrigation. 


THE QUEST FOR CLEAN WATER 


When the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare’s water pollution control 
agency asked people, in a series of TV spot 
announcements, to write to “Clean Water, 
Washington, D.C.,” 25,000 letters flooded in. 
Some people were so concerned about the 
problem they sent in dead fish and other un- 
pleasant examples of the effects of pollution. 

When the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search asked for research suggestions, every 
proposal from scientists in Ohio had to do 
with a single problem: pollution of streams 
by acids draining from abandoned mines. 

Except for the two extremes of flood and 
drought, no problem concerned with water is 
more apparent than pollution. A filthy 
stream is an offense to sight and smell. A 
lake unfit for swimming, water skiing, or fish- 
ing is a dead loss. 

By the time the Delaware River reaches 
Philadelphia, it has been estimated, its 
waters already have been used six times. 
The river, one critic said, is almost literally 
a part of the human alimentary canal. 

Testifying before the Delaware River Basin 
Commission last week, Samuel S. Baxter, 
chief engineer for the Philadelphia Water 
Department, told how much water the city 
needed from the river and then added, 
proudly: “We put back in what we take out.” 

Recently, the skipper of a freighter un- 
loaded a cargo at Cleveland and then started 
back down the Cuyahoga River. But without 
his load, the ship was riding too high in the 
water to go under a bridge across the river. 
It was suggested that he fill his tanks with 
river water so he could get under the bridge. 
He took one look at the dirty river—and or- 
dered his crew to saw off the top of the mast. 

Despite a sewage treatment plant that is 
highly efficient by present standards, the 
District of Columbia pours a steady stream 
of pollution into the Potomac River estuary. 
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If methods of treatment are not drastically 
improved by the year 2000, when the area’s 
population is expected to reach 5 million, 
the city will foul the river with the equiva- 
lent of the untreated sewage of a city of 
250,000 persons. 

But pollution is not always visible. So 
many industries in the Youngstown (Ohio) 
area use the Mahoning River for cooling that 
its summertime temperature has been meas- 
ured at 105 degrees—too hot for most fish 
and virtually worthless for industry. 

As population grows, and as the use of 
water grows even more rapidly, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the available 
water must be used over and over again 
before it reaches the sea or is lost by evapo- 
ration. And although there still are techni- 
cal—and financial—problems to be solved, it 
is now apparent that good water can be 
produced from raw sewage. 

At Santee, in an arid area south of Los 
Angeles, people swim in water from a series 
of small lakes whose only source is the city’s 
sewage treatment plant. 

A new sewage treatment plant at Lake 
Tahoe, in California, produces water of 
drinking quality. But instead of being fed 
into the municipal water supply, it will be 
piped over the hill to help irrigate the farms 
in the area surroun Reno. 

To the scientists of the Public Health 
Service, water is no longer something to be 
taken free and pure from a sparkling stream 
or a crystal lake. Instead, it is a product to 
be manufactured, using some pretty un- 
pleasant substances as the raw material. 

If this manufacturing process is not com- 
pleted in the sewage treatment plants of the 
cities upstream, it has to be finished in the 
water treatment plants of the downstream 
cities. A major—though still inadequate— 
effort is being made to improve sewage treat- 
ment facilities so more of the job will be 
done upstream. 

But, it has been suggested, the only way 
to really force a city to make the ultimate 
improvements in its treatment facilities is to 
require it to put its sewage outflow line 
above its water intake pipe. 


FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 


Ever since the first thirsty man stood on 
the edge of the sea and thought of all that 
water with not a drop to drink, the mind of 
man has been fascinated by the possibilities 
for extracting fresh water from the sea. 

That dream is about to come true. 

Before this decade is over, a large experi- 
mental plant should be operating in southern 
California, producing 50 million gallons a 
day. The cost will be high, but it will be 
competitive with the price Los Angeles will 
have to pay in the near future to import 
water for its expanding population. 

With the strong backing of Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the work of the 12-year-old Office of Saline 
Water has been vastly expanded in recent 
years. This year, it will spend $22.5 million 
for research, development, and plant con- 
struction. 

“The program is designed to advance the 
technology of water desalting so that within 
the next decade this developing technique 
will be a significant factor in meeting munic- 
ipal and industrial requirements for high- 
quality water on a local and regional basis, 
both in the United States and abroad,” Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall and 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman Glenn 
Seaborg said in a report to the President. 

Desalting plants could become an impor- 
tant source of supplementary water for major 
coastal cities. In the current drought, New 
York could take water from the ocean and 
Philadelphia wouldn’t have to worry about 
the salt coming up the Delaware River if 
they each had desalting plants. 

“Eventually, every major water utility may 
incorporate a desalting unit in its treat- 
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ment plant,” Frank C. DiLuzio, Director of 
OSW, recently told a Senate committee. 

For years, desalting probably will remain 
only a supplement to some other system of 
water supplying most places because of cost. 
But in some areas, even the costly processes 
now available are worth while. 

In Coalinga, Calif., most homes still have 
three water faucets. One is marked “hot,” 
another “cold,” and the third, “good.” Until 
the city built a water desalting plant to treat 
the water it takes from the alkaline hills of 
the west side of California’s San Joaquin 
Valley, the good“ water was trucked in at a 
cost of $7.50 a thousand gallons. 

Although the problems of Coalinga and 
Buckeye, Ariz., which also built a desalting 
plant recently, may be extreme, they are not 
unusual, Of the 19,740 water supply systems 
in the United States, 1,009 have brackish 
water—with more salt than the Public Health 
Service considers permissible in drinking 
water. Of these, 30 provide water with 3 to 
10 times more salt than the permissible level. 

Hundreds of these communities might have 
good water for the first time if the price of 
2 can be reduced to a reasonable 
evel, 

But DiLuzio also hopes that the tech- 
niques being worked out in OSW research 
may help improve sewage treatment and even 
provide a way to remove acid mine drainage 
from streams, 


BIG DAMS AND LITTLE ONES 


The two big boys in the big dam business 
are the Army’s Corps of Engineers and the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—but the biggest by far is the corps. 

The corps budget this year is about $1.3 
billion—somewhat more than the entire 
Interior budget. Of this, it will spend about 
$940 million in its civil works program for 
& vast variety of projects designed to control 
the Nation’s water resources. It is now work- 
ing to bring oceangoing ships to Tulsa, Okla. 
and to the foot of the Rockies at Lewiston, 
Idaho, and is, not surprisingly, the world’s 
largest single user of concrete. 

While the corps can go anywhere in the 
country that Congress sends it, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which was formed in 1902 
to “make the deserts bloom,” is limited to the 
Western States, on the Pacific side of the 
100th meridian. 

While its budget is small ($146.8 million 
this year) compared to that of the corps, the 
Bureau has built some of the world's most 
spectacular and famous dams, including 
Hoover and Grand Coulee. 

The two agencies, once rather notorious 
rivals, got together just after World War II 
to develop the Missouri River Basin project 
and they now find themselves frequently 
linked together as the “bad guys” when con- 
servationists try to protect scenic dam sites 
from the dam builders. 

At the other extreme from the big dam 
builders is the Agriculture Department's Soil 
Conservation Service, which has helped farm- 
ers create 1,354,000 small ponds in the last 
30 years and will spend more than $98 mil- 
lion this year for small watershed develop- 
ment projects, 

In addition, States and private industries 
have their own plans for dams and water de- 
velopment. California recently voted a $1.1 
billion bond issue to continue with its huge 
California water plan, designed to carry 
water nearly a thousand miles from the sur- 
plus areas of the north to the arid lands of 
the south. 


THE WILD BLUE YONDER 


If the dam building plans of the corps, the 
Bureau, the States, and the power companies 
sometimes seem overly ambitious, they all 
sink into insignificance beside the North 
American Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA) proposed by the Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co., one of the country’s major engi- 
neering and construction firms. 
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At a cost of $100 billion—far more than 
the cost of putting a man on the moon— 
the company proposes that water now going 
to waste in Alaska and northern Canada be 
diverted south to provide water for 7 Prov- 
inces of Canada, 83 States in the United 
States and the 3 northern States of Mexico. 

The series of reservoirs, lakes, canals and 
waterways would solve the problem of the 
dropping water level in the Great Lakes, pro- 
vide 2 $25 billion payroll, develop up to 150 
million kilowatts of electricity, make it pos- 
sible to sail across the continent—and pay for 
itself in 50 years, according to the company 
proposal. 

The plan captured the imagination of 
Senator Moss, who saw what the added watei 
would do for his State of Utah and he held 
hearings on the proposal last fall. But in 
a Senate speech on July 1, he complained: 

“There is not an agency in the Federal 
Government that has the authority or the 
means to evaluate this proposal in terms of 
the interest of the United States. All that 
we have been able to do so far is to assemble 
from various sources information on their 
water resources plans and programs and 
present them in a Senate committee print.” 

To solve this bureaucratic problem, he 
suggested turning the Interior Department 
into a department of natural resources in 
which all the Nation’s efforts toward a solu- 
tion of its water problems would be grouped 
under one assistant secretary for water re- 
sources, 

But, as one hydrologist noted, if you start 
putting everything related to water in one 
place, soon you've got not only water but 
trees, people, livestock, soil, ships, weather 
and the White House fountains in one agen- 


Then the Interior Department was asked 
how much it spends on water problems, it 
took a week to get the answer. 

Altogether, the Government will spend 
about $2.2 billion this year—nearly half a 
billion dollars less than the Senate Select 
Committee recommended on a very conserva- 
tive basis should be spent each year before 
1980. 

But Federal spending on water problems 
may rise sharply in the next few years, with 
increases for grants for pollution control ex- 
pected to go up in 1967 and with expected 
passage in the near future of the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, which provides for 
orderly development of the Nation’s river 
basins, 


And as more people become aware of the 
country’s water problems, there is certain to 
be increasing pressure on Congress for fur- 
ther action. As DiLuzio told a Senate com- 
mittee recently: 

“It is not always practical to attempt to 
assign a reasonable market value to water. 
One thing is absolutely clear—there is no 
water as expensive as no water.” 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore we begin debate on the pending 
housing bill, S. 2213, I should first like 
to express my appreciation to members 
of the Housing ttee and the 
full Committee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for their cooperation 
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and their patience and diligence in con- 
sidering the many complex matters 
brought before us in writing this bill 
and getting it reported to the Senate. 
Commendation should also go to the staff 
for its contribution in analyzing and 
preparing the material for committee 
consideration. 

The bill before us today is a compre- 
hensive bill involving, in one way or an- 
other, all of the important programs of 
housing and urban development in which 
our Government is involved. It is a 4- 
year bill carrying all of the programs to 
October 1, 1969. It carries with ita heavy 
commitment by the Federal Government 
to help provide decent housing for needy 
American families and to help the cities 
of our Nation provide a better living en- 
vironment for their citizens. 

I am satisfied that the bill before us 
is the best bill that we could expect to 
get out of the committee. As usual, of 
course, all members did not agree on all 
of its provisions and I personally have 
some reservations about some of the 
items. 

The Housing Subcommittee started 
work on housing legislation back in 
March, holding 10 days of hearings on 
16 bills pending at that time. Subse- 
quent to the hearings, the Housing Sub- 
committee met in executive session on six 
different occasions at the conclusion of 
which recommendations were made to 
the full committee. The full committee 
met for 3 days in late June and reported 
S. 2213 on June 28 for consideration of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. 

The Chair asks for order in the Cham- 
ber; and he is going to have it or the 
Senate is not going to do business. 

The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
general, the bill can be divided into three 
categories. First, those provisions that 
would establish new programs; second, 
those provisions that would continue 
existing programs either by extending 
dates, or by authorizing additional funds; 
and, third, those provisions that would 
amend and perfect existing programs. 

The committee bill is a broad and com- 
plex one and is, in general, in keeping 
with the administration’s proposals sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
in early March. 

Briefly, S. 2213 contains new programs 
which would establish a new rent sup- 
plement program to assist in housing 
low-income families. Homeowners in 
urban renewal areas would be assisted 
through rehabilitation grants. The FHA 
would be authorized to institute a new 
insurance program for land development. 
Grants would be authorized to help fi- 
nance water and sewer systems; also to 
finance neighborhood facilities for rec- 
reational and community service pur- 
poses. Relief would be provided for 
distressed mortgagors affected by the 
closing of military bases, and a new 
mortgage insurance program would be 
authorized for rural housing. 

These are the outstanding new pro- 
grams, but the bill contains many pro- 
visions which the committee believes will 
give the President the tools he needs 
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I have a brief statement on the princi- 
pal provisions of the bill, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Jux 14, 1965. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL Provisions or 1965 
Hovusinc LEGISLATION (S. 2213) as RE- 
PORTED TO THE SENATE 


I. NEW PROGRAMS 


1. Rent supplements (sec. 101): 

(a) To nonprofit, cooperative, or limited 
dividend sponsors of moderate cost housing 
financed at market interest rates. 

(b) For low-income families (eligible for 
public housing) who are elderly, handi- 
capped, displaced, victims of natural disaster 
or living in substandard housing. 

(e) For an amount by which market rent 
exceeds 25 percent of tenant’s income. 

(d) Up to a limit, as authorized by appro- 
priation acts, of $50 million a year prior to 
July 1, 1966, which amount would be in- 
creased by $50 million on July 1 of 1966, 1967, 
and 1968. 

(e) To sponsors of housing for the elderly 
(secs. 202 and 231) and below market 221 
(d) (8) housing on an experimental basis up 
to 10 percent of appropriated funds. 

2. Rehabilitation grants up to $1,500 for 
low-income families in urban renewal areas 
(sec. 103). 

3. Relief to distressed mortgagors affected 
by closing of Federal bases (sec. 107, 108). 

4. FHA mo insurance for land de- 
velopment (sec. 201). 

5. Grants for water and sewer facilities at 
50 percent of cost—4-year authority, $700 
million (sec. 602). 

6. Grants for neighborhood facilities at 
6624 percent of cost—4-year authority, $200 
Million (sec. 603). 

7. Grants to pay interest charges for ad- 
vance acquisition of public works sites—4- 
year authority, $100 million (sec. 604). 

Ir. EXTENSION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

Extend programs with 4-year authority 
as follows: 

1. All FHA programs (sec. 202). 

2. Urban renewal—$2.9 billion (sec. 302). 

3. Urban planning grants (sec. 701) —8125 
million (sec. 1001). 
oon} Open space grants—$235 million (sec. 

5. Public housing—60,000 units a year 
(sec, 403). 

875 College housing—$955 million (sec. 
aie Sone ie for elderly—$150 million (sec! 

8. Public works planning (sec. 702)—$50 
million (sec. 1003). 

9. Federal-State training—$20 million 
(sec. 1002). 

10. FNMA—$1.625 billion (sec. 701). 

11, Low-income housing demonstration 
program—$5 million (sec. 1005) 

12. Low-rent housing for domestic farm 
labor—$40 million (sec, 905). 


II. AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 
(SELECTED PROVISIONS) 


1, Federal Housing Administration: 

(a) Require FHA to establish procedures 
and approve technically suitable materials 
(sec. 211). 

(b) Require community water and sewer 
facilities where feasible as prerequisite to 
FHA and VA assistance (sec. 212). 

(c) Liberalize the terms for title I home 
improvement loans and require lenders to 
assume dealer responsibility (sec. 213). 

2. Urban renewal: 

(a) Increase nonresidential exception to 
40 percent of new funds (in lieu of CBD sare 
vision) (sec. 303). 
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(b) Authorize, direct grants to cities for 
two-thirds of cost for demolition of unsafe 
structures and local code enforcement (sec. 
305). 

Clarify 1954 Housing Act to authorize 
nonresidential urban renewal in the District 
of Columbia (sec. 307). 

3. Low-rent housing: 

(a) Authorize greater use of existing hous- 
ing for low-rent public housing (sec. 402). 

(b) Authorize sale of public housing to 
tenants (sec. 407). 

4. FNMA: (a) extend FNMa's authority 
to sell participations and to act as servicing 
agent for all Government-held residential 
mortgages (sec. 702). 

5. Open space land and urban beautifica- 
tion: (a) Extend grant authority to acquire 
developed land and finance cost of beautifi- 
cation of parks and recreation areas, title 


(b) Increase grant to 50 percent of cost, 
title VIII. 

6. Repeal provision in Mass Transit Act 
which prohibits use of foreign-made manu- 
factured articles (sec. 1010). 

7. Institute new mortgage insurance pro- 
gram for rural housing by Department of 
Agriculture, title IX. 

8. Institute new lease-guarantee program 
by SBA for small businesses displaced by 
urban renewal (sec. 1008). 

9. Authorize FSLIC to require savings and 
loan associations to deposit up to 1 percent 
of savings as necessary for liquidity purposes 
(sec. 1013). 

10. Lower maximum interest rate to 3 per- 
cent for housing for elderly (sec. 202), and 
housing for moderate-income families (sec. 
221(d) (3), secs. 102, 105). 

11. Authorize public facility loans for non=- 
profit groups serving small communities or 
rural areas (sec. 1007). 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
obvious from this summary that S. 2213 
is indeed a comprehensive and involved 
bill, and it would take too much time of 
the Senate to explain every phase of it. 
However, there are several important 
features which I believe need clarifica- 
tion. 

RENT SUPPLEMENTS 

First I should like to say something 
about rent supplements. 

This provision represents the most far- 
reaching effort yet conceived to help 
private enterprise provide decent hous- 
ing for low-income families. 

The genesis of this legislation goes 
back to 1949 when, in the Housing Act 
of that year, a National Housing Policy 
was established which reads in part: 

The general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards 
of its people require * * * the realization 
as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family. 


Since 1949, a number of important 
steps have been taken to reach this goal. 
Each step has a made a significant con- 
tribution, but, despite all, here in 1965— 
16 years later—vwe still have large num- 
bers of American families living in slums 
and blight and under deplorable living 
conditions. 

According to the latest census, 84 mil- 
lion U.S. families live in substandard 
housing and, in some cities, as high as 
30 percent live in slums and blighted 
neighborhoods, In rural areas, the Cen- 
sus Bureau reported that 3 million fam- 
ilies live in deteriorating houses and an- 
other 1 million live in dilapidated houses. 
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In our great Nation, considering all of 
its resources of materials, manpower, and 
ingenuity, there is no excuse for these 
conditions. 

The bill before us contains the tools 
which the committee believes will enable 
us to solve these housing problems. 

Our existing programs, particularly 
the FHA and VA, have done a remark- 
able job in helping to provide home- 
ownership and decent rental housing for 
the great majority of American families 
of middle and upper-middle income. In 
fact, 62 percent of our families are home- 
owners largely due to these programs. 

The public housing program, estab- 
lished 28 years ago, has done a reasonably 
good job in taking care of the low-income 
families, but it is not geared to do the 
whole job, and it has been obvious for 
some time that new programs would need 
to be developed to supplement the public 

program, 

In 1961, the Congress approved a new 
FHA program for moderate-income fam- 
ilies under section 221 of the National 
Housing Act. Many of us had high hopes 
that, by building enough moderate cost 
housing for middle-income families, 
existing lower cost housing would be re- 
leased for the low-income families, thus 
solving both the middle-income and the 
low-income housing problems. As time 
went on and we could see that construc- 
tion and land costs on the section 221(d) 
(3) programs were such as to limit the 
results to a much smaller income class, it 
was obvious that further action needed to 
be taken. 

The rent supplement program was con- 
ceived to fill this need. As I said before, 
its purpose is to utilize all of the resources 
of private enterprise, in partnership with 
the Federal Government, to construct 
housing at prices that low-income fami- 
lies can afford. This would be accom- 
plished through Federal payments made 
directly to nonprofit or limited dividend 
corporations or cooperatives on behalf of 
low-income tenants. 

Rent supplement payments are not 
new. Such a plan has been advocated 
for years by certain industry groups. In 
fact, as early as 1936, witnesses appeared 
before the Congress advocating rent cer- 
tificate payments as a substitute for pub- 
lic housing. The rent certificate plan 
was proposed on and off all through the 
years up to 1949, and lengthy debate took 
place on this in 1946 and 1949 on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I have had a memorandum prepared 
for me on the history of rent certificates, 
and, without objection, I should like to 
place it in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY oF CON- 
GRZSSIONAL CONSIDERATION OF RENT CERTIFI- 
CATE PLANS 
Over the period 1936 to 1949 a number of 

witnesses appeared before various congres- 

sional committees advocating a plan of rent 
certificates as a substitute for public hous- 
ing for low-income families. 

During the hearings preceding enactment 
of the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, the US. 
Building & Loan League advocated the use 
of rent relief and differential renting in con- 
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nection with local administration of relief 
and public housing programs. The league’s 
plan would have authorized annual con- 
tributions to be utilized at the discretion of 
public housing authorities to provide dif- 
ferential rents or rebates based on the needs 
and ability of tenant families to pay. Such 
rent relief would have been administered by 
the local public housing authorities in col- 
laboration with Federal, State, and local re- 
lief authorities in areas where an approved 
program for safe and sanitary housing for 
the underprivileged had been established. 

The Building & Loan League proposal was 
apparently based on a similar general plan 
put forth by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Special Committee on Housing. The special 
committee’s report suggested that “direct as- 
sistance to the family’s rent” was the most 
effective method the Government could use 
to find adequate shelter for families of the 
lowest income groups, and that such assist- 
ance should be provided like other forms of 
relief for such families by local relief agen- 
cies. In testifying on behalf of this proposal, 
the chairman of the chamber's special com- 
mittee disagreed with the assumption that 
“the lowest income groups can be housed 
only in new housing.” He stated that there 
was no essential relationship between slum 
clearance and the building of Government- 
subsidized new dwellings for the lowest-in- 
come groups and that such groups should in- 
stead move into acceptable, second-hand 
housing vacated by middle-income groups. 

These proposals were rejected by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor in 
1937. The report of the Senate committee 
stated: 

“The committee is convinced that in deal- 
ing with the housing of families of low in- 
come, systematic low-rent housing should be 
substituted for relief. This procedure will 
be cheaper for the Government, more bene- 
ficial to business, and infinitely more de- 
sirable to those of our citizens who are now 
living in slums and blighted areas, both in 
urban and rural parts of the country.” 

Similar rent certificate proposals were 
made in 1943 by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and in 1944 by the Pro- 
ducers’ Council. The NAREB proposal was 
presented in general terms and was sub- 
stantially identical to the earlier proposals 
of the Building & Loan League and the 
chamber of commerce; that is, public assist- 
ance was to be given directly to families un- 
able to pay economic rents; such assistance 
to be administered through local welfare 
boards in the form of rent certificates ad- 
justed to the needs and requirements of the 
family. 

The Producer’s Council presented the first 
detailed rent certificate program: 

1. A local housing board in each com- 
munity would undertake to find suitable 
rental accommodations for particular relief 
families selected by the local government’s 
welfare agency. 

2. Such families would be selected from 
among the neediest in the community by in- 
dividual case studies made by welfare work- 
ers. 

3. Selection of properties for such families 
would be accomplished by inviting private 
owners to submit properties for approval. 

4. Local housing boards would determine, 
for each family, the amount of rent required 
to house the family properly and would offer 
approved units of proper size and character 
to the family. 

5. The amount of the subsidy would con- 
sist of the difference between the rent paid 
to landlord and the amount toward rent 
paid by the family. (Families whose in- 
comes rise, after admission as tenants, to an 
amount which is 3½ times the rent of the 
quarters they occupy would be required to 
pay the entire rent and would thereafter not 
receive any assistance.) . 
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6. Actual payment of rents would be in 
one of two ways, either by furnishing the 
money directly to the family or by having 
the housing board collect the family’s share 
and pay the full rent to the landlord. 

The Producer’s Council plan was strongly 
objected to by representatives of social wel- 
fare agencies and housing groups during the 
hearings before the Taft Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment in 1945. 
The objections of these organizations may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. A large number of individuals would be 
added to the rolls of relief agencies, each 
bearing the stigma of the “relief client.” 

2. Local administration of rent certificate 
plans would be costly and complicated and 
would require greatly increased appropria- 
tions for additional staff and facilities. 

3. The rent certificate plan would be more 
costly to taxpayers than the existing public 
housing programs, 

4, A necessary new supply of housing 
would not be provided. 

5. Substandard housing would not be 
eliminated. 

The Taft subcommittee rejected the plan 
in its final report, stating its reasons as fol- 
lows: 

“It has been argued before the subcom- 
mittee that such families should be assisted 
by rent certificates just as grocery stamps 
have been furnished to needy families. The 
number of families entitled to rent cer- 
tificates upon any such basis would be in- 
finitely larger than those requiring other 
relief. It is not at all certain that such a 
plan would bring about improvement in the 
bad housing accommodations that now exist. 
In fact, the scheme might work to maintain 
the profitability of slum areas and, conse- 
quently, to retard their elimination. It 
would certainly require a detailed regulation 
of private rental quarters both as to condi- 
tion and rent. 

“While rejecting the proposal of rent re- 
lief as a solution for the housing difficul- 
ties of all low-income families, the subcom- 
mittee recognizes that rent relief will, to some 
extent, have to be given to families in special 
conditions of poverty or sickness that cannot 
even pay the rents for public housing.” 

The plan was discussed again in 1946 and 
1949 on the floor of the Senate in the de- 
bates leading up to the enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1949. No arguments were 
advanced in favor of the plan on the floor. 
Senator ELLENDER opposed it because it would 
“most likely prove more expensive to the 
taxpayer” and because “wherever some such 
method has been tried in the past it has 
tended to result not in the subsidization of 
existing decent housing but in the actual 
subsidization of slum dwellings.” Senator 
Taft opposed it because “The issuance of 
rent certificates would not insure the build- 
ing of new houses or getting rid of 
slums * * * [It] simply would enable the 
landlords to obtain more money, and no one 
would build any new houses or any new 
rental housing in the hope that when built, 
there would be a sufficient number of people 
with rent certificates to rent it. So it seems 
to us that the rent certificate plan would 
not in any way accomplish the purpose. 
Furthermore it would be more expensive. It 
would cover more people but it would be 
more expensive because everyone whose in- 
come was less than a certain amount would 
be entitled to an equal division of the rent 
certificate.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
rent supplement proposal was intensively 
discussed at the public hearings and at 
executive session of both the Housing 
Subcommittee and the full committee. 

The committee amended the original 
language in several important respects, 
and I believe that the provision as re- 
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ported is as good as we can expect to 
get in carrying out the intent of the 
committee that this program be utilized 
for low-income, ill-housed families, and 
elderly people. 

It contains the following principal 
features: 

HOUSING OWNER 


Sponsors of projects would be private 
nonprofit or limited dividend organiza- 
tions or cooperatives. Church groups 
sponsoring housing for the elderly will 
probably be the most common type of 
sponsor. 

QUALIFIED TENANT FOR RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Payments would be limited to— 

First. Elderly persons, handicapped 
persons, displaced persons, persons oc- 
cupying substandard housing, or victims 
of a natural disaster. 

Second. Those whose gross incomes 
are below the public housing admission 
ceiling as determined by Federal law. 

Both of the above requirements must 
be met. There was some disagreement 
on the precise income level for eligibility. 
This was largely resolved by an amend- 
ment introduced by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] to limit eligibility 
to the same group eligible for public 
housing under the Federal law. To clari- 
fy this, I have a full explanation of the 
procedure for establishing income limits 
under the bill, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this explanation be placed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INCOME LIMITS UNDER RENT SUPPLEMENT 

PROGRAM (S. 2213) 

S. 2213 contains the Muskie amendment 
which makes clear that the rent supplement 
program would cover the same income group 
identified in the public housing law. 

The only families eligible for rent supple- 
ment payments will be those who meet both 
of these requirements: 

(1) Have incomes below the maximum 
amount which can be established for occu- 
pancy in public housing under the Federal 
public housing law, the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937, and 

(2) Are elderly, handicapped, displaced 
from their homes by governmental action, 
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living in slums, or victims of natural disas- 
ters which have destroyed or damaged their 
homes. 


DETERMINING THE STATUTORY MAXIMUM 


As in the public housing program, the stat- 
utory maximum income a family may have 
and still receive a rent supplement will be 
determined in each area as follows: 

(1) A market analysis will be conducted 
to determine the rentals at which there are 
available a substantial supply of private de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing consisting of 
1-bedroom, 2-bedroom, 3-bedroom, and 4- 
bedroom units for families of low income. 

(2) The statutory maximum income limit 
will be established, for the corresponding 
sized unit in the rent supplement program, 
at five times the rental determined by such 
market analysis (that is, a 20-percent rent- 
to-income ratio). However, in the case of 
housing other than for the elderly, handi- 
capped, or displaced, the limit will be re- 
duced by 20 percent to conform to the pub- 
lic housing law requirement that there be a 
“20 percent gap” between upper rental lim- 
its in public housing for such persons and 
the lowest rentals in private housing, 

For example, assume the market analysis 
for the area shows that $80 per month is the 
lowest rental at which a substantial supply 
of private decent, safe, and sanitary 2-bed- 
room units is available in an area. The 
statutory maximum annual income limit for 
a family of the size that requires a 2-bedroom 
unit will be $4,800 (5 times $80 times 12 
months) in the case of a unit for the elderly, 
handicapped, or displaced. 

However, in the case of such a unit for an 
eligible tenant other than a tenant who is 
elderly, handicapped, or displaced, the stat- 
utory annual income limit for the tenant will 
be $3,840 ($4,800 minus 20 percent). 

The statutory maximum income ceilings on 
a general city-by-city basis cannot be stated 
ah a market analysis is done in each of the 
cities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIMITATIONS WITHIN 
STATUTORY MAXIMUM 


Consistent with its understanding of con- 
gressional intent, the housing agency, in 
administering the rent supplement program, 
would impose administrative limitations 
upon the amount of income (within the stat- 
utory maximum) a family may have and still 
be eligible for a rent supplement. 

Attached is a table setting out maximum 
income limits that would be imposed admin- 
istratively in a sampling of 26 cities on the 
basis of preliminary estimates of rentals re- 
quired to obtain private decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing units in these cities. 


Preliminary estimates of income limits for families of different sizes under proposed rent 
supplement program in 26 cities 


Cities 


Huntington, W. V: 
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Kansas City, Mo... 
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Public housing income limits for admission for families of different sizes in 24 cities 1 


Cities 


H tet mW V. 
un on, a. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Kansas 


far $ 2100 pet ee or dependent adult, some income exemptions for 80 fe 


of secon 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at- 
tached to this statement is a table on 
preliminary estimates of income limits 
for families of different sizes under the 
proposed rent supplement program in 26 
cities. These have been prepared by the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency based on information 
now available to him for these cities. 


AMOUNT OF RENT PAYMENT 


The amount of the rent supplement 
payment that could be paid on behalf of 
any family would not exceed the differ- 
ence between the full rent for the dwell- 
ing unit it would occupy and 25 percent 
of the tenant’s income, as determined by 
the Administrator pursuant to proce- 
dures and regulations established by him. 

At present, under the public housing 
program, local housing authorities are 
permitted, and do, exempt certain income 
of minors and secondary wage earners, 
in computing the total family income 
upon which the rent charged is based. 
Similarly, in the rent supplement pro- 
gram, it is expected that the Adminis- 
trator will establish procedures and reg- 
ulations spelling out certain exemptions 
from gross family income for the pur- 
poses of determining the rent a family 
will pay. It is obvious that it is far more 
difficult for a man, wife, and three chil- 
dren to allocate 25 percent of gross fam- 
ily income for rent than it is, for exam- 
ple, for an elderly couple. It may, there- 
fore, be desirable to establish exemptions 
from gross income for larger families, 
and the bill provides sufficient authority 
for the Administrator to do so. 

Such exemptions, if any, would apply 
only to the requirement in the law that 
the tenant pay 25 percent of income. It 
is understood no such exemptions would 
be recognized in regard to family income 
for eligibility of a family for rent supple- 
ment payments. 

COST OF DWELLING UNITS 


The rent supplement program author- 
ized by the bill would be limited to cer- 
tain housing, low in cost and of modest 
design, constructed to standards pre- 
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scribed by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration for families of moderate income. 
AMENDMENT NO. 340 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I cali up my 
amendment No. 340 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendment. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point. 

The amendment (No. 340) offered by 
Mrs. NEUBERGER is as follows: 

8. 2213 
REFINANCING OF HOUSING FOR ELDERLY 
PROJECTS 

Sec. 214. Section 231(c)(7) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “with 50 per centum” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “or involves the refinancing of 
a mortgage covering an existing property 
or project in which it has been determined 
by the Commissioner that such refinancing 
is nec or desirable in order to avoid 
hardship for elderly or handicapped persons 
or families who are tenants or prospective 
tenants of such project: Provided, That, in 
either case, such property or project shall 
contain 50 per centum,” 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Before I com- 
ment on my brief amendment, I should 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the Senator from Alabama on 
whose committee I serve and whom I 
think of as “Mr. Housing.” Since I have 
been a member of the committee, I find 
that I am in sympathy with his approach 
and his generous attitude on providing 
the public housing which is so sorely 
needed in this country. 

The Senator from Alabama knows the 
subject of housing legislation forward 
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and backward. It was always a pleasure 
218 work with him on preparation of the 


I come somewhat as a supplicant with 
my amendment because of an unusual 
hardship case in the State of Oregon re- 
garding a retirement home. 

Let me make it clear to the Senate that 
this home is not poorly financed or ill- 
conceived but is very well planned. A 
group of elderly citizens who tried, on 
their own, to provide for their retire- 
ment years, have constructed approxi- 
mately 400 units into which most of 
these elderly citizens have invested their 
life savings. It was planned on the basis 
that they would be exempt from certain 
real estate taxes, as is true in many of 
the States with retirement homes. 

Suddenly, their well laid plans “gang 
aft a-gley.” 

The best relief I can find for these 
senior citizens is to ask the Senator from 
Alabama to accept the amendment that 
was introduced in the House, and ac- 
cepted there, which would be a genuine 
relief program in providing that these 
persons would receive FHA financing to 
save their investment in the retirement 
home. 

Mr, President, the amendment would 
authorize FHA insurance for refinanc- 
ing existing housing for the elderly 
where it is determined by the Commis- 
sioner that such refinancing is necessary 
or desirable to avoid hardship for elderly 
or handicapped persons. 

Briefly, the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the need for this amendment in- 
volve the Rouge Valley Manor, a retire- 
ment home in Medford, Oreg., with just 
under 400 units. At the time of con- 
struction, this nonprofit corporation, and 
others in Oregon, justifiably assumed 
that they would be exempt from real 
property taxes under Oregon law as are 
similar projects in many other States. 
Their financing was, therefore, planned 
accordingly. A subsequent Oregon Su- 
preme Court decision disabused them of 
this assumption and held that they would 
have to pay real property taxes. They 
are now faced with a back tax liability 
of just under $500,000 in addition to pay- 
ment of a short-term loan and mortgage 
and are facing a tax foreclosure proceed- 
ing in August. 

While this amendment would not add 
any new units, it would provide the tool 
which would prevent the loss of almost 
400 units already in existence. With 
long-term financing and the renegotia- 
tion of care contracts and loans from 
residents, it appears that all of their 
obligations can be met. An FHA guar- 
antee is available for new construction 
and for refinancing housing for the 
elderly where the initial financing was 
through FHA. It seems incongruous 
not to make the FHA guarantee avail- 
able to prevent the loss of housing where 
the project is otherwise sound and the 
loan has a reasonable chance of repay- 
ment simply because the institution was 
originally funded privately. This 
amendment closes this gap and I urge 
its adoption. 

I could not serve that especial situa- 
tion here, and I wish that the Senator 
could see fit to accept the amendment 
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to ease a situation which I did not know 
about while the committee was consider- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me ex- 
press my appreciation to the very able 
Senator from Oregon, who is a valuable 
member of our Banking and Currency 
Committee, for the remarks which she 
has just made. Frankly, I must say that 
the proposal comes to me completely 
cold, 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to be help- 
ful, and I know that the Senator from 
Oregon believes me. Iam sure that the 
committee also wishes to be helpful. 
However, I am so completely unfamiliar 
with the facts relative to the case that 
I wonder whether the Senator would 
not be willing to have it taken to con- 
ference—it is already in the House bill— 
and rely upon my promise to be as sym- 
pathetic in conference as the facts will 
allow me to be, and let us keep it at the 
stage where at least we can do some 
further work on it if that should be 


necessary. 

The Senator realizes that if we accept 
the amendment, then our hands would be 
tied and it would not go to conference. I 
should like to take it to conference, be- 
cause then we can get at the facts and 
study them, and perhaps receive more 
information from the Senator from Ore- 
gon and work it out with the House con- 
ferees. 

Iam sure that the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] would agree with me that 
we would be sympathetic to the amend- 
ment. I am sure that the Senator from 
Texas knows more about it than I do. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Let me say that I asso- 
ciate myself with the position of the 
Senator from Alabama on this matter, 
and would like to supplement his pledge 
with mine that I would be very much 
inclined to be sympathetic, too, in con- 
ference and, therefore, would subscribe 
to the position of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I appreciate those 
remarks. I know how sympathetic the 
two Senators would be. 

Let me reiterate that adoption of the 
amendment would not be bailing out 
anyone. It is just an unfortunate situ- 
ation which has suddenly arisen. This 
retirement home is not poorly financed 
or ill-conceived. It was really getting 
caught in a bind with the State of Ore- 
gon concerning the financing plan. Iam 
sure that my colleague, Mr. MORSE, 
would agree with me on that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that I completely 
associate myself with the position taken 
by my colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. This 
is an equitable and a fair amendment. 
We are not asking for any special con- 
sideration. We are simply asking the 
committee to do equity based on the facts 
which my colleague has presented. 

The Senator from Alabama expresses 
his sympathetic interest, which is very 
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much appreciated. I hope that in con- 
ference, if we can supply any additional 
information in support of the amend- 
ment, the Senator will feel free to call 
upon us. > 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly shall do 
that. If the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] would withhold her amend- 
ment for the time being, it will be taken 
to conference and will give us the op- 
portunity to take a good look at it. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, un- 
der existing law, ceilings on the mortgage 
amount under section 221(d) (3) hous- 
ing vary from $8,000 per unit without a 
bedroom to $17,000 per unit with three 
or more bedrooms. Elevator apartment 
units may have higher ceilings up to 
$20,000 for a three-bedroom unit. On 
top of this, dollar ceilings may be in- 
creased by 45 percent in high cost areas. 
It is possible therefore to have a $29,000 
maximum in some high cost areas. 

However, rent supplement payment 
will be made only with respect to hous- 
ing constructed in accordance with the 
standards that have been met for the 
existing section 221(d) (3) below-market 
interest rate, moderate-income housing 
program. Under that program, the 
FHA cannot insure a mortgage if the 
rentals required to amortize the mort- 
gage are greater than the rent that can 
be paid by a family whose income is less 
than the median income in the com- 
munity. Mortgage limits for each com- 
munity are restricted to the amount re- 
quired to build in that community a 
garden-type project of modest standards 
that such a family can afford to rent. 
Elevator-type projects are permitted 
only if they can be built within the cost 
limitations prescribed for garden-type 
projects. 

In the 4 years that the section 221 
(d) (3) below-market interest rate pro- 
gram has been in operation, the average 
amount of a mortgage per unit under 
the program has been approximately 
$12,500. If the rent supplement pro- 
gram had been in operation during this 
4-year period, the average amount of a 
mortgage per unit under the program 
would have been about the same. 

SUBSIDY UNDER RENT SUPPLEMENT COMPARED 
WITH PUBLIC HOUSING 

The amount of the rent supplement 
payment that may be made on behalf 
of a particular family will never be 
greater than the amount of the subsidy 
that would be paid for that same family 
in a newly built public housing unit of 
comparable size. As to average costs, it 
is estimated that the average subsidy cost 
under rent supplements would run about 
$40 a month per unit—the level of the 
subsidy for public housing units currently 
being built runs about $58 a month per 
unit. 

There are several reasons for the lower 
subsidy cost in the rent supplement pro- 
gram. Land and construction costs in 
the rent supplement program would be 
less than in the public housing program. 
There will be available to sponsors of 
rent supplement projects a much wider 
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range of selections of sites, including 
suburban and outlying land, and gen- 
erally no clearance would be involved. 
In addition, certain special construction 
requirements that add to the cost of pub- 
lic housing would not apply to housing 
constructed under the rent supplement 
program. 

Under the rent supplement program, 
the occupant would be required to pay 
25 percent of his income for rent com- 
pared to the general 20-percent require- 
ment under the public housing program. 

These factors alone—lower land and 
construction costs and greater payments 
by occupants—will offset the advantages 
of low-interest rate loans through tax 
exemptions in the public housing pro- 
gram. In addition, of course, the tax 
exemption accorded income on bonds 
issued in the public housing program in- 
volves a very substantial loss of revenue 
to the Treasury and this represents a 
cost that must be borne by other tax 
sources, It is estimated that the tax 
exemption of the income on public hous- 
ing bonds now costs the Treasury $48 
million a year in revenues. 

Finally, the local property tax exemp- 
tion accorded public housing represents 
a very substantial local contribution and 
is also a part of the economic cost of 
public housing. 

LEASE WITH OPTION TO PURCHASE 

The lease-with-option-to-purchase 
part of the rent supplement program 
will make it possible for families, who 
have the potential to raise their incomes 
to the point where they can carry a 
modest home without subsidy, to rent the 
home at a price they can afford with 
their present incomes and exercise their 
option to purchase the home when they 
can afford, without assistance, to carry 
it. 

OPERATION OF LEASE-WITH-OPTION-TO- 
PURCHASE PROGRAM 

Under the lease-with-option-to-pur- 
chase part of the rent supplement pro- 
gram, an eligible family would rent a 
detached, semidetached, or row house in 
a project of such homes, and rent sup- 
plements would be paid in the same man- 
ner as for rent supplement units in other 
projects. When the income of the fam- 
ily had increased sufficiently so that it 
could afford to pay the full rent, the rent 
supplements would be terminated and 
the family would purchase the unit it oc- 
cupied with the aid of an FHA-insured 
section 221 home mortgage. 

It is estimated that perhaps 20 percent 
of the units receiving rent supplements 
would be the lease-with-option-to-pur- 
chase type. 

NO WINDFALL TO LEASE-WITH-OPTION PUR- 
CHASER OR OWNER OF PROJECT 

Neither the tenant. under a lease- 
with-option-to-purchase arrangement, 
nor the project owner, will receive a 
windfall when the tenant exercises his 
option and purchases the unit with re- 
spect to which rent supplement pay- 
ments have been made. 

The Housing Agency contract with the 
owner-sponsor will require that the op- 
tion to purchase give the tenant the 
right to buy at the FHA-appraised value 
of the unit at the time he exercises his 
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option» If the FHA-appraised value and 
the sales price are greater than the out- 
standing balance in the original 221(d) 
(3) market-rate mortgage with respect 
to that unit, the amount by which the 
sales price exceeds the outstanding bal- 
ance will be returned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

In the usual case, the house will have 
depreciated in value approximately to 
the same extent that the original mort- 
gage has been amortized and there would 
be no sales proceeds in excess of the out- 
standing mortgage balance. 

In no event, would it be feasible to sell 
a unit for less than the outstanding 
mortgage balance since the sponsor 
would not be able to repay the debt se- 
cured by the unit if the sales price did 
not equal at least the outstanding bal- 
ance. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION’S 
NATURAL RESOURCES—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 21) to provide for 
the optimum development of the Na- 
tion’s natural resources through the co- 
ordinated planning of water and related 
land resources, through the establish- 
ment of a water resources council and 
river basin commissions, and by provid- 
ing financial assistance to the States in 
order to increase State participation in 
such planning. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 13, 1965, pp. 16550-16553, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
today the President of the United States 
issued a statement pointing out that the 
water resources of this country need to 
be mobilized, both in the East and in 
the West, and stating further that the 
Water Resources Council, of which Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
is Chairman, will be convened im- 
mediately, together with the officials of 
Federal agencies concerned with water 
resources “to assess what further actions 
might be taken to assist the States in 
meeting the problems now confronting 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
region.” 

The bill has been before Congress for 
more than 4 years. The Senate passed 
it at one time, but the House did not act 
on it. Now the House has acted on it. 
There was a difference between the Sen- 
ate and the House which related to com- 
pacts between various groups. That 
problem has been solved. 
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I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from California and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, because they are both 
interested in this type of legislation. We 
hope to have it passed in short order. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
the conference report provides for the 
optimum development of the Nation’s 
natural resources through the coordi- 
nated planning of water and related land 
resources, through the establishment of 
a water resources council and river basin 
commissions, and by providing financial 
assistance to the States in order to in- 
crease State participation in such plan- 
ning. 

The conferees met and discussed the 
subject fully. The conference report is 
signed by all conferees on both sides of 
the aisle. I hope it may be adopted 
promptly. I understand that some Sen- 
ators desire to ask questions. I hope 
they may be dealt with promptly. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, 
the purpose of S. 21, to provide for 
the development of the Nation’s natural 
resources, in the text now before us in 
the conference report, is of course an 
admirable and laudable one. 

I believe it is fair to say that it is 
designed to encourage the prudent and 
reasonable development of the Nation’s 
water and related land resources through 
comprehensive and coordinated planning 
in which the governments of our several 
States would participate, 

I ask Senators to listen carefully to 
my remarks because I want some con- 
firmation of my understanding of the 
intent of the bill. 

The bill is designed to create certain 
entities and then provide jurisdiction 
for those entities by which the water re- 
sources of each river basin in America, 
composed in the main of more than one 
State, would be suitably cataloged un- 
der the provisions of the bill. 

I inyite attention to section 3 of the 
bill, as it appears in the conference re- 
port. I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire text of section 3 be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF EXISTING LAWS 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued— 

(a) to expand or diminish either Federal 
or State jurisdiction, responsibility, or 
rights in the field of water resources plan- 
ning, development, or control; nor to dis- 
place, supersede, limit or modify any inter- 
state compact or the jurisdiction or respon- 
sibility of any legally established joint or 
common agency of two or more States, or 
of two or more States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; nor to limit the authority of Con- 
gress to authorize and fund projects; 
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(b) to change or otherwise affect the au- 
thority or responsibility of any Federal offi- 
cial in the discharge of the duties of his 
office except as required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act with respect to the prepa- 
ration and review of comprehensive regional 
or river basin plans and the formulation 
and evaluation of Federal water and related 
land resources projects; 

(o) as superseding, modifying, or repeal- 
ing existing laws applicable to the various 
Federal agencies which are authorized to 
develop or participate in the development 
of water and related land resources or to 
exercise licensing or regulatory functions 
in relation thereto, except as required to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, nor to 
affect the jurisdiction, powers, or prerogatives 
of the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada, the Permanent 
Engineering Board and the United States 
Operating Entity or Entities established pur- 
suant to the Columbia River Basin Treaty, 
signed at Washington, January 17, 1961, or 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico; 

(d) as authorizing any entity established 
or acting under the provisions hereof to 
study, plan, or recommend the transfer of 
waters between areas under the jurisdiction 
of more than one river basin commission or 
entity performing the function of a river 
basin commission. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
refer to section 3, which reads in part: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed 
(d) as authorizing any entity established 
or acting under the provisions hereof to 
study, plan, or recommend the transfer of 
waters between areas under the jurisdiction 
of more than one river basin commission 
or entity performing the function of a river 
basin commission, 


I assume the legislative intent to be 
that the bill, as it is now before the 
Senate, would restrict the jurisdiction 
of study by commissions to be set up in 
any river basin in the country, to the 
needs of that particular river basin. 

My able friend the Senator from New 
Mexico indicates his agreement by nod- 
ding his head. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I inform the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that is the purpose. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday, in which the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in discussing the conference 
report, said, at page 16554 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The provision adopted by the conference 
committee prohibiting any entity estab- 
lished by this legislation from studying the 
transfer of waters between areas under the 
jurisdiction of more than one river basin 
commission or a similar planning entity has 
caused considerable comment. I want to 
make it clear that this simply means that 
the authority for such studies is beyond the 
scope of this legislation. There is no inten- 
tion to indicate such studies are not needed 
or to prejudge the merits of any proposal 
to study the transfer of waters between 
major river basins. It simply means that 
the authority for such studies must be based 
upon other than this legislation or must be 
obtained by additional authorization by the 
Congress. 

That reflects my understanding of 
the intention of the legislation. 


I ask the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico if that is correct, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. That is my under- 
standing. 


I invite the attention of the able Sen- 
ator from California to the language in 
the House report which states: 

No river basin commission established 
under this act will have authority to study 
the importation of water into the area over 
which it has jurisdiction from any other 
basin. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a portion of page 12 of the 
report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERBASIN TRANSFERS OF WATER 

The conference committee adopted lan- 
guage in the form of an additional dis- 
claimer in section 3 which relates to studies 
of the transfer of waters between areas that 
are under the jurisdiction of more than one 
river basin commission or similar planning 
entity. The language states that nothing in 
the act shall be construed— 

“(d) As authorizing any entity established 
or acting under the provisions hereof to 
study, plan, or recommend the transfer of 
waters between areas under the jurisdiction 
of more than one river basin commission or 
entity performing the function of a river 
basin commission.” 

This language is intended to make it clear 
that the authority which is given to the 
Water Resources Council and to the river 
basin commissions established under S. 21 
does not include authority to study and re- 
port upon the transfer of waters between 
basins or areas that are appropriate for 
planning on a comprehensive basis. In other 
words, no river basin commission established 
under this act will have authority to study 
the importation of water into the area over 
which it has jurisdiction from any other 
basin or related group of river basins under 
the jurisdiction of another river basin com- 
mission or entity performing the planning 
function of a river basin commission. 
Neither could a river basin commission study 
the exportation of water from the basin or 
area under its jurisdiction. 

Likewise, the authority given the Council 
under this act does not include authority 
to study the transfer of waters between 
basins or areas covered by river basin com- 
missions or similar planning entities. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
believe that is important because appar- 
ently all Members of Congress under- 
stand that the President himself has 
recommended that Congress give con- 
sideration to the water needs of the 
entire Nation through a suitable study, 
something of which I most sincerely and 
enthusiastically approve. 

I look upon the people of the United 
States as one society in which some are 
blessed and others are not, in various 
categories of natural resources, includ- 
ing water. However, I am free to con- 
cede that that problem is not involved 
in this legislation, which restricts the 
entities created in its provisions to a 
certain kind of study, a study of each 
basin by those who are most interested 
in it, those who live there, with the co- 
operation of the Government of the 
United States. 

The provisions of the bill will operate 
only on that which is created by its 
terms. Therefore, we should wait, as 
men of good will trying to organize and 
achieve a solution to the problems, by 
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which solution all sections of the coun- 
try may be benefited after a suitable 
study by a commission under the chair- 
manship, in this body, of my able friend 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
believe that Senators, in examining the 
conference report, must keep in mind 
that this is a river basin planning pro- 
posal. 


What we did in connection with the 
meeting of the conferees was to make 
clear that there would not be any mis- 
understanding of this point. It was lim- 
ited to river basin studies on the basis 
of Federal, State, and local cooperation. 

This is a new legal vehicle, created for 
the purpose of permitting Federal, State, 
and local entities to have an opportunity 
to work and plan together within each 
river basin. 

This language was put in to make 
sure that the purpose would be confined 
exactly to what the original sponsors of 
the bill had said it would be. 

I should say to my able and distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I am deeply concerned about 
water problems all over the country. 

The able Senator from New Mexico 
very properly referred to the announce- 
ment from the Associated Press tape 
which stated the President has asked the 
Water Resources Council to look into the 
acute situation that exists in the Dela- 
ware River Basin, affecting particularly 
the States of New Jersey and New York, 
in which water rationing is in effect for 
human consumption. 

Madam President, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the item from 
the ticker tape to which the Senator 
from New Mexico referred. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson asked 
administration agencies today for a report 
within a week on how resources of the Fed- 
eral Government can be mobilized to help 
cope with the serious water shortage in the 
East. 

The report will come from a water re- 
sources council of which Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall is chairman. The 
President asked Udall to convene the coun- 
cil immediately, together with officials of 
Federal agencies concerned with water re- 
sources, “to assess what further actions might 
be taken to assist the States in meeting the 
problems now confronting the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic region.” 

The council, Johnson said in a statement, 
will obtain the views of the Deleware River 
Basin Commission. This is involved because 
New York draws water from the Delaware 
Basin and the river is so low now that salt 
water from lower reaches of the river is 
threatening the Philadelphia water supply. 

The President announced his action after 
a conference with Buford Ellington of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I say 
to my able and distinguished friend from 
California that we, as members of the 
committee, feel that we have a national 
responsibility. We want to look at the 
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water problems throughout the country 
and see to it, within the jurisdiction of 
our committee, that we discharge our re- 
sponsibilities. I assure the Senator that 
we are trying to do this. 

As the Senator knows, because he has 
worked very closely with the Senator 
from New Mexico on the water desalina- 
tion program, the State of California and 
other States of the southwest, including 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada, face 
very real problems in this area. 

We are attempting to study vigorously 
and fairly every possible means of ex- 
pediting the water desalination program. 
It offers great promise, as the Senator 
knows, for obtaining not only water, but 
electric power. I believe the Bechtel re- 
port, sponsored jointly by the Metropoli- 
tan Water District, Department of In- 
terior, and AEC, which was given con- 
siderable publicity recently, indicates 
that we shall be able to get the cost of 
water through that process down to as 
little as 21.4 cents per thousand gallons. 
This is one approach we have pushed 
vigorously in the committee. 

I know of the Senator’s deep concern 
and I appreciate, as do all the members 
of the committee, his desire for a con- 
tinuous effort to try to find a solution 
that will be fair and equitable to all the 
States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I could not ask for any 
more freely stated or more constructive 
statement than the Senator has given, 
because the problem of water is a na- 
tional problem. 

What some of us, including the Senator 
from New Mexico, the Senator from 
Washington, and other Senators, under- 
took several years ago, pioneering in the 
legislative field for the development of 
potable water taken from the seas and 
from brackish water was a great piece of 
legislation. I was associated with that 
effort. I continue to put myself in that 
position. 

My reason for rising on this occasion 
is to make it abundantly clear that such 
recommendations as the President has 
made to meet the national water needs 
would not be interfered with by the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. FANNIN. Madam President, since 
the State I represent is vitally concerned 
with the water problem also, and I am 
vitally concerned with what has been 
said in the past few days regarding the 
drought areas and the necessity for bet- 
ter water distribution in the various 
States that need it, I would like to pose 
some questions to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The Secretary of the Interior has un- 
der study what is known as the North 
American water and power alliance and 
the Pacific Southwest water plan. Does 
the Senator feel that this bill interferes 
with those programs? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not. 

Mr. FANNIN. Does the Senator think 
this legislation will be helpful in these 
programs? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think whatever 
information we can get will help make 
possible the development of additional 
plans at the proper time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Then the Senator is not 
concerned that this bill will impede the 
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studies now in progress and contem- 
plated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, indeed; not at 
all; because this act could well be, in the 
final analysis of help to every area that 
is short of water in the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXPANSION OF SALINE WATER 
CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 24) to 
expand, extend, and accelerate the saline 
water conversion program conducted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and for 
other purposes, which was, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That in order to expand, extend, and ac- 
celerate the saline water conversion program 
conducted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Act of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 328), as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1951 et seq.), is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

(1) In section 2(b) add the words 
, module, component,” after the word “lab- 
oratory”. 

(2) In section 8 substitute the figure 
“$85,000,000” for the figure “$75,000,000”. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House and ask for a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. ALLOTT conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


DEATH OF HON. ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
the ticker tape has just conveyed the 
sad news of the sudden death of Hon. 
Adlai Stevenson. This is a great loss to 
the world and the Nation, as well as to 
our own State of Illinois. 

Governor Stevenson was the Governor 
of the State of Illinois for 4 years, 
and made a distinguished record as chief 
executive. 

He was twice the Democratic candidate 
for the presidency of the United States, 
and although he was unsuccessful in 
each instance, he raised the whole level 
of political discussion in this Nation and 
afforded an example to all politicians of 
the way in which a candidate should 
make an honorable campaign for high 
office. 

In 1961, Adlai Stevenson was ap- 
pointed as our official representative in 
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the United Nations, and for more than 
4 years he represented the United States 
in that body. 

In that capacity he always defended 
the legitimate interests of the United 
States. At the same time he sought for 
world peace and won the respect and 
affection of the people of the world. 

His death is a great loss to all of us. 
It is a personal loss to me because when 
he ran for Governor I ran for the U.S. 
Senate, and we have always been politi- 
cal associates and personal friends. 

We shall miss Governor Stevenson very 
much, but we are grateful for the ex- 
ample which he set, and the Nation is 
richer in both a spiritual and intellectual 
sense because of the fact that he lived. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado, who was a colleague of 
Governor Stevenson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado, is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I ap- 
reciate the distinguished Senator from 
New York yielding. 

I wish to add a word to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois has said 
about the unfortunate death of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

It is not an unusual thing that many 
of the political philosophies which he 
embraced and those which I embrace are 
pretty far apart, at opposite ends of the 
poles. 

Nevertheless as a delegate to the 
United Nations in 1962, at the 17th Gen- 
eral Assembly, appointed by President 
Kennedy, I had an opportunity to see 
the Ambassador in his work and in ac- 
tion. That period was during the 
Cuban crisis, in which times were ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In tribute to Adlai Stevenson, I have 
always regarded him since that time as 
a personal friend. He recognized the 
political ideological differences which 
separated us, and yet, in any conference 
of the American delegation, he always 
gave a full opportunity for me to express 
my views, and those views were not sim- 
ply expressed and discarded. They were 
given full consideration along with the 
views of everyone else. 

I feel that no matter how any one may 
have differed from him politically, he 
was a man who served his country well, 
and served his country to the maximum 
of his ability. 

He was a brilliant man. 

I feel a deep sense of loss in the tragic 
news that we have just received. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
join my colleagues in this tribute to Adlai 
Stevenson. I am deeply shocked and 
grieved by his sudden passing. I knew 
him well. For many years he lived in 
New York City. I visited his home, and 
he visited ours. I often had contacts with 
him in connection with his work as U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations. 

In a moment like this, everything is 
laid aside except the knowledge that his 
was one of the most eloquent voices that 
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freedom has ever known in all mankind’s 
history. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. AttorrT] has said, not 
only was Adlai Stevenson a brilliant man; 
his brilliance found a remarkably gra- 
cious, memorable, and even unique ex- 
pression, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute we can 
pay to so distinguished an American, who 
literally laid down his life for the cause 
of our country’s advancement and for 
freedom in the world—because he really 
did nothing else but work in the last 10 
years and, I know, for years before that, 
when I did not know him so well—is to 
say that he was in every sense of the word 
the representative of the United States 
at the United Nations, that great world 
hope for peace and rule by law instead of 
rule by force. 

Every American can be proud that 
Adlai Stevenson epitomized in his person 
and in his advocacy what every American 
would expect of the voice of the United 
States in the United Nations in its ex- 
pressiveness, in its idealism, in its prac- 
tical content, and in the great influence 
which he had upon his colleagues and 
upon the representatives of other na- 
tions by the sheer force of his character, 
intellect, integrity, and ideas. 

No American, regardless of party, need 
stint in any way in praise and tribute to 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I can 
add little to what has already been said 
concerning the untimely death of Adlai 
Stevenson. It has been my privilege to 
work with him for several years. He 
worked conscientiously and well. He 
Was respected by the people of all coun- 
tries, whether they agreed with his posi- 
tions or not. Itis most unfortunate that 
at a time like this, when he is perhaps 
needed more than ever, he should be 
called away. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, the 
news is stunning, and the great and 
grievous loss to our country and to the 
cause of freedom is most profound and 
overwhelming. 

The late Adlai Stevenson was superbly 
gifted for leadership in Government. 
Dedicated to the public service, he 
studied very long and very hard to find, 
as he saw the light, what best served the 
people. He demonstrated in his lifetime 
an elegant and telling facility of ex- 
pression, at once eloquent and per- 
suasive. Surely, as the voice of the peo- 
ple of the United States in the United 
Nations, the town meeting of the world, 
he gave vigor and stature to the posi- 
tions of our Government, on all those 
varied and complex questions which con- 
cern the very future of the world. He 
stood up, stern and unyielding, to the 
merciless outpourings of Communist 
propaganda. I knew the late Adlai 
Stevenson solely by reputation, until dur- 
ing the administration of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy when I was appointed as 
a minority member of the delegation 
headed by the present Chief Executive, 
the then Vice President, and by the late 
Ambassador Stevenson together with 
Henry Labouisse, of the State Depart- 
ment, to pay the official respects of this 
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country at the final state funeral cere- 
monies in Sweden for the late Dag Ham- 
marskjold. In the few days all of us 
were together, I found Adlai Stevenson 
to be a most friendly and considerate 
man, unassuming and generous, 

I recall, when Sir Winston Churchill 
died, how profoundly moving was the 
memorial address made by the late Am- 
bassador Stevenson in the Episcopal 
Cathedral, in this city, on the life and 
labors of that great Englishman. 

A voice is stilled, a void is created as 
a great American suddenly leaves our 
midst. 

The loss of this man is more than a 
loss to the American people; it is a loss 
to free peoples everywhere, 

Mr, MILLER. Madam President, the 
Unitea States has lost a distinguished 
and dedicated public servant. He has 
left his mark on the history of our coun- 
try as well as on the history of the United 
Nations. He was brilliant and eloquent. 
I know of no public servant who was 
more articulate than he. 

Like many other public servants, he 
received his share of blame as well as 
praise. But those who would cast a stone 
in his direction would be well advised to 
remember that as the Ambassador to the 
United Nations, he was the personal rep- 
resentative of the United States, carry- 
ing out the instructions he received from 
the White House, with some of which, I 
feel certain, he did not always agree. 

Adlai Stevenson died in the line of 
duty as a faithful public servant. I be- 
lieve he will serve as an inspiration to 
many others who are doing their best 
for the country today. He will be missed. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, like 
millions of our countrymen, I am sad- 
dened by the news of the death of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

For nearly 5 years he served as a rep- 
resentative of this country at the United 
Nations during a most difficult time. 

He represented faithfully the best in- 
terests of this country. And because of 
his own strong convictions and idealism, 
he communicated to other countries and 
to their peoples our desire for the estab- 
lishment of a world system of law and 
for steady steps toward peace. He gave 
our country and its people a grace of 
speech and spirit which will be remem- 
bered. 

His death is a loss to our country and 
to the people of the world. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Madam President, one of the remarkable 
things about Adlai Stevenson was the 
way in which a whole new generation of 
Americans was drawn to take an interest 
in public affairs when he came on the 
scene. They were led by him, taught by 
him, and inspired by him in the difficult 
years of the 1950's. 

I remember election night of 1956, 
when he had lost badly, he said, “I say 
goodby, with a full heart and fond hope 
that we shall meet once again in the 
liberals’ everlasting battle against pov- 
erty, misery, ignorance, and war.” We 
met him many times as he filled the most 
sensitive of positions. His wisdom, his 
humor, his humane spirit were an in- 
spiration to President Kennedy and to 
all who were in government, He had a 
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greater impact on the people of the world 
than any American except our Presi- 
dents. 

If we are a more civilized nation, able 
now to stand up and speak out our opin- 
ions; if we are more committed now to 
human rights, individual dignity, it is 
because Adlai Stevenson was there, in 
the early days, to plant the flag and 
sound the call, 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp the nominating 
speech for Adlai E. Stevenson made by 
the Honorable John F. Kennedy, to the 
1956 Democratic Convention, 

There being no objection, the nomi- 
nating speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE HON- 
ORABLE ADLAI E. STEVENSON, FORMER GOVER- 
Nor OF ILLINOIS, BY THE HONORABLE JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, U.S. SENATOR FROM MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, 
President Truman, majority leader and fa- 
vorite son of Massachusetts, Congressman 
JOHN W, MCCORMACK, fellow Democrats, and 
fellow delegates: 

We have come here today not merely to 
nominate a Democratic candidate, but to 
nominate a President of the United States. 
Applause. ] 

Sometimes in the heat of a political con- 
vention, we forget the grave responsibilities 
which we, as delegates, . For we 
here today are selecting a man who must 
be something more than a good candidate, 
something more than a good speaker, more 
than a good politican, good liberal, or a good 
conservative. We are selecting the head of 
the most powerful Nation on earth, the man 
who literally will hold in his hands the 
power of survival or destruction, of freedom 
or slavery, of success or failure for us all. 

We are selecting here today the man who, 
for the next 4 years, will be guiding, for 
good or evil, for better or worse, the destinies 
of our Nation, and, to a large extent, the des- 
tiny of the free world, I ask you, therefore, 
to think beyond the balloting of tonight and 
tomorrow to think beyond even the election 
in November, and to think instead of those 
4 years that lie ahead and of the crises that 
will come with them, 

Of overwhelming importance are the ever- 
mounting threats of our survival that con- 
front us abroad, threats that require a 
prompt return to firm, decisive leadership. 
Each Republican year of indecision and hesi- 
tation has brought new Communist ad- 
vances—in Indochina, in the Middle East, 
in North Africa, in all the tense and trou- 
bled areas of the world. 

The grand alliance of the West—that 
chain for freedom forged by Truman and 
Marshall and the rest—is cracking, its unity 
deteriorating, its strength dissipating. 

We are hesitant on Suez, silent on coloni- 
alism, uncertain on disarmament, and con- 
tradictory on the other major issues of the 
day. 

And, I regret to say, that once we are able 
to cut through the slogans and the press re- 
leases and the vague reassurances, we realize 
to our shock and dismay that the next 4 
years of this hydrogen age represent the 
most dangerous and the most difficult period 
in the history of our Nation. 

In such a period, one man, and one man 
only, can bear the full and final burden 
of responsibility and leadership—not his 
Cabinet, not his assistants, not his Vice Pres- 
ident—but only the President of the United 
States, himself. 

It is for these reasons that I ask this con- 
vention in its deliberations on the Presi- 
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dency to consider those 4 troubled years 
that lie ahead abroad, and the necessity of 
selecting a President with the courage and 
the vigor and the vision equal to the task. 

Consider, too, the 4 years that face us as 
a Nation at home. For here, too, the absence 
of new ideas, the lack of new leadership, the 
failure to keep pace with new developments, 
have all contributed to the growth of gi- 
gantic economic and social problems—-prob- 
lems that can perhaps be postponed or ex- 
plained away or ignored now—but problems 
that during the next 4 years will burst forth 
with continuing velocity. 

The problem of the Nation’s distressed 
farmers, the problem of our declining small 
business—the problem of our maldistribu- 
tion of economic gains—the problem of our 
hopelessly inadequate schools—and the 
problem of our Nation’s health—and many 
more face us. 

Conferences are held, to be sure—commis- 
sions are convened—but no new steps are 
taken, and no bold programs are effected. 

These are problems that cry out for solu- 
tion—they cry out for leadership—they cry 
out for a man equal to the times. And the 
Democratic Party can say to the Nation to- 
day, “We have such a man.” 

We can offer to the Nation today a man 
uniquely qualified by inheritance, by train- 
ing, and by conviction, to lead us out of this 
crisis of complacency, and into a new era of 
life and fulfillment. During the past 4 years, 
his wise and perceptive analyses of the world 
crises have pierced through the vacillations 
and the contradictions of official Washing- 
ton to give understanding and hope to people 
at home and abroad, 

And his eloquent, courageous, and expe- 
rienced outlook on our problems here at 
home has stood in shining contrast to the 
collection of broken promises, neglected 
problems, and dangerous blunders that pave 
the road from Gettysburg to the White 
House. 

Of course, in a democracy, it is not enough 
to have the right man—for first he must be 
elected, he must show the Nation that he is 
the right man, he must be a winner. And 
I say we have a winner—in the man who 
became Governor of this State in 1948 with 
the largest majority in the history of Dli- 
nois—in the man who in 1956 has shown in 
primary after primary that he, and only he, 
is the top votegetter in the Democratic 
Party today. 

Let us be frank about the campaign that 
lies ahead. Our party will be up against two 
of the toughest, most skillful campaigners in 
its history—one who takes the high road, 
and one who takes the low. [Applause.] 

If we are to overcome that combination in 
November, this convention must nominate 
the candidate who can best carry our case 
to the American people—the one who is by 
all odds and by all counts our most eloquent, 
our most forceful, our most appealing 
figure, 

These are, as I have said, critical times— 
times that demand the best we have—times 
that demand the best America has. We have, 
therefore, an obligation to pick the man best 
qualified, not only to lead our party but to 
lead our country. The Nation is entitled to 
expect that of us. For what we do here to- 
day affects more than a nomination, more 
than an election—it affects the life and the 
way of life of all our fellow Americans, 

The time is ripe. The hour has struck. 
The man is here; and he is ready. Let the 
word go forth that we have fulfilled our 
responsibility to the Nation. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, it 
is now my privilege to present to this con- 
vention, as a candidate for President of the 
United States, the name of the man uniquely 
qualified—by virtue of his compassion, his 
conscience, and his courage— to follow in the 
great traditions of Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and the man from Independence. 
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Fellow delegates, I give you the man from 
Libertyville—the next Democratic nominee 
and the next President of the United States, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, [Prolonged applause 
and demonstration. ] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I have been saddened, along with a host 
of people throughout the country and 
throughout the world, by the news of 
the death of a great man, one who has 
rendered for the United States and for 
the world outstanding services. I refer 
to Adlai Stevenson, 

I had known Governor Stevenson, as 
he was so often called, throughout many 
years. It may be known that I had a 
close association with him 13 years ago, 
when I had the pleasure of working with 
him in a great political campaign. I 
came to know and admire the man 
greatly. I thought it was a very fine 
thing that happened when President 
Kennedy appointed him and obtained his 
consent to serve as our permanent rep- 
resentative in the United Nations. He 
took over a job that was almost impos- 
sible to fill. He took it over at a time 
when the world was in turmoil. Trou- 
ble was deep and real. 

Of course, he would have been the 
last one to say he had solved those prob- 
lems. They are not solved. But at 
least the equilibrium of the world has 
been maintained to a great extent, and 
a great part of that fact is due to the 
very fine leadership Adlai Stevenson 
exercised as our representative in the 
United Nations. 

Adlai Stevenson was a great man. He 
led an outstandingly useful life, and 
this country will long be indebted to 
him for the great service he has rendered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, all 
mankind suffers a distinct loss in the 
untimely death of Adlai Stevenson. 

Beyond question he was the most emi- 
nent public figure accredited to the 
United Nations by this or any other 
government. He was present at the birth 
of this world forum and he has been 
America’s confident and courageous voice 
at its critical hours. 

Diplomatically diligent and personally 
delightful, his wisdom and his wit, his 
gifts of speech and friendship place him 
<< the immortals of American his- 

ry. 
Adlai Stevenson has lived and labored 
an entire generation in dedicated public 
service. He moved through history as 
Assistant Secretary in the Departments 
of Agriculture, Navy, and State—ad- 
vanced to Delegate to the United Nations 
in its formative years—and moved again 
to his first elective office as Governor of 
the State of Illinois. 

He was a novice winning an unex- 
pected victory—and a landslide victory 
at that—and vaulting him into unsolic- 
ited selection of his party for the Pres- 
idency. 

Adlai Stevenson made language come 
alive in presidential campaigns intended 
to awaken America to its duty and its 
destiny. 


Ever since man acquired speech to 
distinguish him as a person, God seems 
at critical times to have provided gifted 
mortals who give new beauties, rhythm 
and power to the spoken word. They 
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have power to bring out of their hid- 
ing in human hearts all the hates and 
fears, the moral doubts and hidden 
hopes that cower deep in human souls. 

Some orators have the power to lift 
the ugly into the sunlight of common- 
sense and transform them in common 
service for our common happiness, 

Adlai Stevenson was such an orator— 
statesman—philosopher. He instilled 
confidence in hearts at home and abroad 
in these times when equality and oppor- 
tunity are the burning desires of human- 
kind. His was the role of reasoned 
rights—a role that has illumined all his 
public service and private thoughts. 

He was a source of strength to the 
bewildered “man in the streets.” He was 
a bulwark of balance and a tower of 
strength in our highest executive coun- 
cils at the most crucial hours of decision 
in our national existence. 

Adlai Stevenson had a modesty of 
manner that matched the majesty of his 
mind. It was a privilege to call him 
friend. It was on honor to be called 
“friend” by him in turn. : 

Ambassador Stevenson—he bore the 
title proudly and well. He could have 
borne any title in the power of our peo- 
ple to bestow. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
wish to. make a brief statement with 
respect to the shocking news of the 
death of Adlai Stevenson. The political 
idealism of Adlai Stevenson will tower 
high as an imperishable monument of 
public service throughout the generation 
of American history to come. We have 
suffered the sad loss of a great leader. 
So far as the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon is concerned, it is the loss of an 
irreplaceable friend. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
I would express my very deep sorrow at 
the death of one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans of our time, Adlai Stevenson. No 
man represented more than he the hopes 
and aspirations of all people of the free 
world. His loss can only be a deep blow 
to all those who have been pursuing the 
cause of peace. To his fine boys my wife 
and I offer deepest sympathy. They 
have lost their father, we have lost a 
friend, and the American people have 
lost a noble and unselfish public servant. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
history must record that twice Adlai 
Stevenson lost the Presidency, both times 
by big margins, But how proud Ameri- 
cans can be of those campaigns, He ap- 
pealed to the very best in Americans— 
the willingness to reach out beyond self 
and even beyond country for a freer, 
more peaceful world. No man more 
brilliantly brightened compassionate un- 
derstanding with charm and wit than 
Adlai Stevenson. His eloquence and 
humor will live as long as the Nation. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, 
I wish to join in the words of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in trib- 
ute to a man whose life was a definition 
of the term “greatness.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson will live in all his- 
tory as one whose triumphs were tri- 
umphs of humanity, whose ideas knew 
only the boundaries of thought. As a 
leader of his State, party, and Nation, he 
led the hopes of the entire world. His wit 
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and his eloquence gave apt expression to 
our highest aspirations. 

Madam President, Ambassador Ste- 
venson lived through the first phase of 
the establishment of the United Nations 
as an instrument of world peace, His 
unique contribution to this cause laid the 
foundation upon which we shall continue 
to build. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Pres- 
ident, Ambassador Stevenson’s sudden 
death is a great shock. He made an ex- 
cellent Ambassador for our country in 
the United Nations. He was a man 
liked and respected by all for his friendly 
manner, gifts of oratory, and words of 
wisdom. I always liked him and shall 
miss him, I know I join with many 
others when I say that our country has 
lost any able and conscientious public 
servant. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Madam 
President, the man who set out to “talk 
sense to the American people” would not 
want us to mark his passing with the ex- 
aggerated praise that is so often the lot 
of public men. But the contributions of 
Adlai Stevenson to the United States and 
to the world can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Most of his adult life was spent in the 
service of Government; all of it was spent 
in the service of the public. In his early 
service at the Department of State, he 
played a major role in the creation. of 
the United Nations and a new world 
community after the Second World War. 
As Governor of Illinois, he gave to his 
State the finest administration in its his- 
tory. But his greatest service, I believe, 
was that he rendered in the last 4% years 
of his life as the Ambassador of the 
United States to the United Nations. 

As much as any other single man, 
Adlai Stevenson helped to make the 
United Nations a reality. Since its 
establishment he had been one of its 
most eloquent and intelligent cham- 
pions. He became our Ambassador there 
in a time of difficulty and danger for the 
United States—a time which required 
strong action, yet required also that our 
actions not be misunderstood by either 
friend or foe. As the attention of the 
world focused on the United Nations— 
during the Berlin crisis of 1961, the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962, and in the 
efforts of all men of good will to bring 
a just and stable order into the affairs 
of the world—Adlai Stevenson spoke for 
the United States. His voice was elo- 
quent, strong, and reasoned. 

Adlai Stevenson could speak so well 
for his country because he himself was so 
widely respected throughout the world; 
people thought better of the United 
States because he was its Ambassador. 
People all over the world knew that he 
undertood them, without condescen- 
sion; that he respected them, and was 
respected in turn; and that he would 
work with them toward a solution of the 
awesome problems of our times. 

Adlai Stevenson was not elected as 
President of the United States. But in 
his campaigns for that office, he made a 
deep and lasting contribution to the level 
of American politics and the quality of 
American life. In a time of abundance 
and self-concern, he called the people: of 
America to political action to fulfill their 
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promise. And they responded. Millions 
of people, especially young people, and 
tens of thousands of Government serv- 
ants, are involved in the political life of 
their community and their country be- 
cause Adlai Stevenson called them there. 
President Kennedy leaned heavily on him 
for guidance, judgment, and perform- 
ance. But he also relied heavily on 
many other men who were first brought 
to public service by Adlai Stevenson— 
men such as Newton Minow, William 
Blair, and George Ball. 

Humble in the face of his responsi- 
bilities, gentle in his manner, he was 
at the same time tenacious and devoted 
in the performance of his duty. The 
United States, and all the world, can ill 
afford his loss at this new time of dan- 
ger; and it is symbolic of the man that he 
fell in the performance of his duty, in his 
capacity as spokesman for America’s re- 
sponsibility in the world. 

Of him we can say best what his in- 
comparable pen said of another: he 
would rather light a candle than curse 
the darkness, and the world is the poorer 
for his passing. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, the voice of conscience is gone. The 
most eloquent tongue in American pub- 
lic life is stilled forever. 

The banner of the valiant warrior of 
statecraft on both domestic fronts and 
in international forums, is furled. 

It was on Friday, July 15, 1960, almost 
5 years ago to the day that a man expe- 
rienced in the successes and defeats of 
public life rose and said: 

I have come to say goodby—but not fare- 
well. 


And so it is on this sad day that the 
world says goodbye to one of the most 
admired, devoted, and foremost leaders 
of our times, Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

But we do not say “farewell” to this 
giant among statesmen, for Adlai Ste- 
venson’s magnanimous life has left deep 
imprints on our democracy, on the prog- 
ress of freedom in the world, and on our 
vision of humanity. His writings and his 
recorded speeches will be read and lis- 
tened to for generations. He spoke for 
the future as well as for the present. 

One great principle which Adlai Ste- 
venson seemed to instill in everyone—for 
his contributions to life were felt far be- 
yond those immediately next to him 
was that of hope. And combined with 
that hope was a sense of faith that this 
was a world that was destined to rise 
above the problems of partisan differ- 
ences. 

Our sadness at his death is tempered 
with the contemplation of the enrich- 
ment which he gave to the world—such 
a great loss to mankind can only be rec- 
onciled when we see the inspiration 
which we have gained from his life. 
Intellect, integrity and the eloquence to 
reflect them were his hallmarks. n 

Time has stilled the voice of Adlai 
Stevenson, but the world will continue 
to hear the echo of his contribution to 
our human struggles. Next to Dag Ham- 
marskjold he will be missed more in the 
United Nations than any other man. 
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And America will miss him most of all 
peoples. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, both as 
an American and as an individual, I 
grieve the death of Governor Stevenson. 
A man lives in history by virtue of the 
strength, vitality, and wit of his ideas, 
and Adlai Stevenson will live long. 

The great loss to the United States of 
this remarkable person is no less a loss 
to the world, because of his perpetual 
fight for the cause of peace on this trou- 
bled globe. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, not 
only our Nation but the world has lost 
a valuable friend. For Adlai Stevenson 
was an inspired and tireless champion 
of peace and freedom. Few men have 
— 8 held in such high regard in so many 
lands. 

The United States feels the loss most 
keenly, however. Seldom has anyone of 
his generation secured the widespread 
friendship and respect that Adlai Steven- 
son enjoyed among his countrymen. 

As a State Governor, as a political 
leader, as our Ambassador to the United 
Nations—and as a man—he performed 
dedicated service to his country and tc 
mankind. I count it as a rare honor to 
have enjoyed a close personal friendship 
with him. 

News of his death, I know, is met with 
international grief. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Madam Pres- 
ident, the people of the world are griev- 
ing today because of the death of a man 
they knew as a champion of peace, Adlai 
E. Stevenson of Illinois, this Nation’s 
representative at the United Nations. 

Ambassador Stevenson gave this war- 
smogged world a sparkling, clear breath 
of fresh air during his years of service to 
the cause of peace. 

While others were content to curse 
the darkness, he lighted the candle of 
peace by serving as a principal architect 
of the United Nations. 

He worked and died, to keep that can- 
dle aglow while whirlwinds of hate, na- 
tional ambition and ignorance whipped 
around the world. 

The world is poorer today because he 
has left us. 

But it is infinitely richer because he 
was here. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Madam President, 
the untimely death of Adlai Stevenson 
has stilled one of the most articulate 
voices for peace in our national history. 
It was Adlai Stevenson who said that 
peace is “the most important unfinished 
task of our generation.” He lived and 
acted in that conviction. 

A chief architect of the United Na- 
tions, he became our first Ambassador 
to that international house of peace. 
The first major political figure to propose 
a ban on the testing of nuclear weapons 
in the atmosphere, he lived to see that 
proposal ratified by the nations of the 
world. 

He was endowed with a sparkling sense 
of humor, a profound mind and a sensi- 
tive spirit. His death has diminished us 
all. But his life remains as an inspira- 
tion to Americans and to men of good 
will everywhere who seek the pathways 
of peace. 
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Madam President, if I may add a per- 
sonal note, Adlai Stevenson inspired me 
in my early public career as did no other 
man. The high tone which he gave to 
American politics in his two magnificent 
presidential campaigns, gave me a new 
sense of public duty and respect for our 
political process. I shall always be in his 
debt for insights which he generously 
shared with all of us that helped us see 
more clearly our human condition and 
the nature of the contemporary world. 
He was both a teacher and a prophet for 
my generation. He has earned our last- 
ing respect and the blessing of provi- 
dence as the man who “talked sense” to 
the American people. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
the untimely death of Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son is a great loss to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

He served his country in many ways 
throughout a long and distinguished ca- 
reer of public service. It is characteris- 
tic of him, I think, that he was on a mis- 
sion of peace when he was fatally 
stricken. No man was more keenly 
aware of the desperate need for peace in 
the atomic age—and no man—cer- 
tainly—has worked harder to avoid the 
dreadful alternative to peace. 

Adlai Stevenson was a warm, kindly 
and humane man, who “talked sense to 
the American people” in the presidential 
campaigns of 1952 and 1956 in an elo- 
quent and articulate manner that will 
long be remembered. 

It was my privilege in 1954, to be the 
beneficiary of his support in my first 
campaign for the U.S. Senate. I cam- 
paigned with and for him again in 1956. 

It has been said here earlier today that 
one of his unique contributions to Amer- 
ican life was the fact that through his 
participation he increased the dignity 
and raised the moral level of politics in 
this country. With this view, I fully 
subscribe. 

History, Iam confident, will treat Adlai 
Stevenson well. We are aware now of 
the magnitude of his contributions to his 
country and the world. But from the 
perspective of time, they will assume 
even greater dimensions. 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I 
share with my colleagues in the Senate, 
my countrymen, and the world the sense 
of deep shock and loss at the untimely 
passing of Adlai Stevenson. 

Longfellow noted that “Great men 
stand like solitary towers in the city of 
God.” And so stood Adlai Stevenson. 
I hesitate to enumerate the many quali- 
ties that endeared him to so many Amer- 
icans and made him so effective in ad- 
vancing the cause of our Nation, the 
cause of freedom, and the hopes of man- 
kind in the knowledge that his great- 
ness cannot be adequately captured in 
these moments when we seek to assuage 
our souls in remembrance, 

Adlai Stevenson was a man of strong 
beliefs. He believed in America; he be- 
lieved in the democratic process; he be- 
lieved in the brotherhood of man and in 
the destiny of freedom. At a time when 
mediocrity was a national goal he spoke— 
as only he could—for the pursuit of ex- 
cellence. At a time when it was thought 
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expedient to ignore the attacks of evil 
and shortsighted men upon our national 
heritage and personal freedoms, he stood 
up to be counted for fairplay, for due 
process of law, for the American way. 

Although he was twice passed by in his 
quest for greater service to this Nation, 
his talents, experience, and reputation 
have since served us well in the United 
Nations. There he again demonstrated 
that he was a powerful advocate, strong 
in the defense of his Nation, and astute 
in his relationships with the represent- 
atives of our friends and our adversaries 
who make up that Organization. Few 
there were who did not highly respect 
him there and by so doing respect the 
intent and the ideals of the Nation he 
represented. 

It would not be difficult and would per- 
haps ease a burdened spirit to continue 
on at length, dwelling on the many 
achievements and personal qualities of 
Adlai Stevenson. I shall not do so. I 
shall simply join a nation in mourning 
the passing of a great man and a great 
American. 

Mr. MONDALE. Madam President, 
Adlai Stevenson’s death is a tragic loss 
not only for our party and our Nation, 
but for all the world. His restless con- 
cern for human betterment and his tire- 
less work as Ambassador to the United 
Nations made him one of the world’s 
most eloquent advocates of peace. He 
refused to let us forget the underprivi- 
leged and downtrodden both at home and 
abroad. He represented the finest and 
most noble qualities a public servant can 
aspire to. He was our conscience and 
it can truly be said of him: “His cause 
was mankind.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 

America has lost one of its greatest citi- 
zens. 
The death of Adlai Stevenson takes out 
of the public service of the United States 
and the world one of our most able public 
servants. He was dedicated to the cause 
of peace and a better way of life for all 
mankind. 

Millions of people around the world 
took heart in the struggle for improve- 
ment in the living conditions because 
of this articulate, able, and crusading 
leader. He was sincere, determined, cou- 
rageous and unselfish. His long public 
service spans the World War II period 
and the entire postwar period. 

He was not only wise in his pronounce- 
ments, but he could communicate his 
ideals in speeches that commanded the 
respect of all who could hear him through 
every medium of communications. 

During these times of tensions, fears, 
and uncertainties, the calm, strong voice 
of Adlai Stevenson will be sorely missed. 

Mr. CANNON. Madam President, the 
free world has lost one of its greatest 
and most eloquent spokesmen and 
defenders. 

Adlai Stevenson represented more than 
the highest elected official of his State, 
the nominee of his party for the presi- 
dency, and Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

He represented the cause of truth and 
freedom which he tirelessly pursued. 
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He was described once as a “lingering 
presence.” I know that his presence—in 
the pursuit of those ideals for which he 
consistently worked—will be with us al- 
ways. 

The cause of freedom, moderation, and 
reason has lost one of its most articulate 
and vigorous champions and we will 
sorely miss him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Madam President, at 
noon today, the United States and, in- 
deed, the entire world witnessed the pass- 
ing of a great statesman, a distinguished 
public servant, a brilliant author, and a 
most cherished citizen—Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson. 

Ambassador Stevenson’s record as a 
diplomat and public servant is surpassed 
by none. He served as an assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy and received the 
Distinguished Service Award in 1945. 
From 1943 to 1949, Mr. Stevenson rep- 
resented his country as Chief of the 
Economic Mission to Italy, as Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, as Adviser to 
the United States Delegation to the 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion, and as U.S. Delegate to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. As 
Chief Executive of the State of Illinois 
from 1949 to 1953, Governor Stevenson 
proved himself an outstandingly com- 
petent public official. 

Serving as U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations from 1960 to the very 
moment of his death, Mr. Stevenson 
labored arduously to further the cause 
of world peace and international law. 
Throughout his lifetime, he eloquently 
communicated this country’s concern for 
the freedom, integrity, and welfare of all 
humankind. 

Like all great men, Adlai Stevenson 
wished to arouse the American people to 
the issues that faced them. And be- 
tween the lines of his lucid prose. 

His deep personal concern for the wel- 
fare of this troubled planet abundantly 
shone through. 

- Adlai Stevenson was a humble man, a 
mild man—but a man passionately aware 
of the awesome responsibility which lay 
on his shoulders. His warmth, his sensi- 
tivity, and his profound personal regard 
for the integrity of each human being 
touched the hearts of both the states- 
man and the man who reached through 
the crowd to shake his hand. 

The love that we have felt for this man 
and the sorrow we feel upon his passing 
are paralleled only by the love he had for 
all the people of the earth. The world 
mourns the tragic loss of this humani- 
tarian, whose personal and public life 
was dedicated to the elimination of hu- 
man suffering and the progress of world 
order. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, to- 
day, our Nation and the world lost one 
of the most eloquent spokesmen for 
decency, justice, and equality. 

Today, our Nation and the world are 
bereft of him who was more concerned 
with convictions and principles than the 
expedient and the profitable. 

Today, our Nation and the world 
mourn the passing of a figure who ex- 
emplified the ancient Greeks’ dedica- 
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tion to not merely serving the public but, 
more importantly, protecting its interest. 

We are all infinitely poorer, infinitely 
deprived from this day forward. But 
the life that he led and the example that 
he set will forever remain with us all and 
enrich our future. The conscience of his 
liberalism will serve liberal and con- 
servative alike in the continuing dialog 
among people of all races and all nations 
to seek a common ground of understand- 
ing for the myriad problems confronting 
us all. The honest reasonableness of his 
beliefs will always guide men of reason 
everywhere in their attempts to honestly 
seek adjustment of differences in order 
to live the peaceful life. 

In this sense, we are all infinitely 
richer, infinitely blessed from this day 
forward. 

Adlai Stevenson’s record of devotion 
to furthering the welfare and benefit of 
all started in his native State of Illinois, 
developed during his tenure as Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, and fully 
matured in his role as the chief articu- 
lator of the hopes and aspirations of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. The 
concern for humanity which marked this 
man from Illinois throughout his life was 
never more manifest, and seldom more 
effectively pursued, than during the time 
he worked in the cause for universal 
peace within the halls of the United Na- 
tions. Humanity will surely now forever 
be concerned with the objectives he so 
long sought. 

Indeed, his untimely passing in London 
will remain symbolic of this unceasing 
quest for peace. He died in the front- 
lines of the crusade which he so valiantly 
led all his life. 

We will certainly be fortunate if we 
were to find another Adlai Stevenson in 
our lifetime. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
the death of Ambassador Stevenson is a 
tragic loss for America and for the 
United Nations as well as for his family, 
and, for myself personally. Ambassador 
Stevenson was one of the inspiring fig- 
ures of midcentury America and, indeed, 
of the contemporary world scene. His 
passing will be keenly felt in America and 
among all the peoples of the world whose 
hopes for a better life he did so much 
to inspire. 

Adlai Stevenson was an energetic re- 
formist Governor of Illinois. As candi- 
date for President of the Democratic 
Party in 1952 and 1956, he elevated 
American politics to a new level of dig- 
nity and intelligence and wisdom and wit. 
From 1961 until the present, he brought 
these same qualities to his duties as 
representative of the United States in 
the United Nations, to the lasting bene- 
fit of both. 

I wish to express my sympathy to the 
family of Adlai Stevenson. Their loss 
is deep and personal and it is shared by 
all of us. The world has lost an inspired 
statesman; America has lost a wise and 
gracious leader; I, myself, have lost a 
valued personal friend. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, not 
only the United States but the entire 
world is saddened by the unexpected 
death of Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 
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The respect in which he has been univer- 
sally held is not confined to the United 
States and its closest friends of the 
Western World. It extends as well to the 
Soviet Union and those other nations 
with which he has had cause to differ in 
the United Nations as our representative. 
The world, and the cause of peace 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
United Nations, is the poorer for his 


passing. 

I need not expatiate on his career as 
Governor, as candidate for the Presiden- 
cy of the United States, as a brilliant 
diplomat at the seat of world confronta- 
tion across the negotiating tables and 
within the halls of the United Nations. 
Rather, I wish to suggest that as we con- 
template his career of great service there, 
we should begin immediately to make 
the most strenuous effort, as a fitting 
memorial to him, to reorganize the 
United Nations into a still more effective 
instrument of international amity and 
peace. Some of the recurring problems 
which we need to face realistically there, 
and to which the great intellect, skill, and 
urbanity of Adlai Stevenson would have 
surely been directed in the times ahead, 
are those of the veto, the position of Red 
China outside the organization, the 
financing of peacekeeping operations, 
and a wide gamut of other internal prob- 
lems to which attention is due. 

Adlai Stevenson was a friend to me, as 
he was to many others. Out of my deep- 
est regard for him, I was moved to ad- 
dress a letter to the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee last August 26 in which I 
nominated Adlai Stevenson for that 
great international honor. I believe he 
deserved it, and it was my intention to 
submit his nomination again this year, a 
fact of which I informed him after the 
Committee made another selection late 
last year. 

One of the bases on which I believe 
Adlai Stevenson deserved such interna- 
tional recognition, but one which has too 
often been lost sight of, was his proposal 
nearly 10 years ago, in 1956, of a nuclear 
test ban treaty as a national policy. 
Then, few embraced the idea; now, its ac- 
ceptance as a great contribution to the 
world’s stability is universal. Here was 
not only a statesman, but a prophet 
ahead of his time, who suffered the fate 
so common to prophets, that others in 
taking up his vision of the future forgot 
the source from whence it came. 

In my letter to the Nobel Committee I 
spoke of the great contributions of Adlai 
Stevenson to the cause of world peace, 
and a part of my words I quote now as my 
eulogy to a great American: 

To this task (in the United Nations) he has 
brought the utmost patience, a profound in- 
telligence, the wisdom of humane considera- 
tion of all viewpoints, and a deep dedication 
to the cause of peace in the framework of 
freedom. 


We shall miss Adlai Stevenson, but we 
shall never forget him. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
by the death of Adlai Stevenson, I lost a 
great personal friend but more signifi- 
cantly we, that is all of the peoples of the 
world, have lost the purest politician of 
our times. 
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His approach to politics was marked by 
three principal characteristics: 

First, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind in world affairs. 

Second, a willingness to accept the 
judgment of the majority and popular 
will in domestic politics, as manifest in 
party conventions or in general elections. 

And third, by unselfish surrender of 
his own personal reputation and image 
for the good of the common effort if, in 
his judgment, that surrender would ad- 
vance the cause of justice and order and 
civility. 

Adlai Stevenson did not grow in hon- 
or and in reputation from the organiza- 
tions which he served, but rather they 
grew by virtue of his service. 

He demonstrated early in his career 
and throughout his public life the high- 
est degree of political humility in his in- 
difference to what historians and biog- 
raphers might say about him. 

He was not ahead of his times or out- 
side of his times, as some of his critics 
said, but he was a true contemporary, 
passing judgment on his own day, ex- 
pressing that judgment in words proving 
his deep concern for the integrity of the 
language, and finally committing himself 
to the consequences of his judgment. 

He was a “truly perfect, gentle knight,” 
as Chaucer has said, “who from the 
moment when he first began his ride 
about the world loved chivalry, truth, 
honor, freedom, and courtesy.” 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, I join 
the countless millions in this country and 
around the world who mourn the death of 
Adlai Stevenson. 

I mourn his loss as a great patriot and 
public servant, as one of the few men 
of our time who could truly be regarded 
as a citizen of the world, and as a dear 
personal friend. 

Adlai Stevenson was a man of im- 
peccable integrity and luminous intellect, 
a man with a warm heart for all hu- 
manity. 


No more eloquent or respected spokes- 
man ever represented the United States 
at the United Nations. 


coe ee 
oss. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, urban mass transporta- 
tion, and community facilities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I shall conclude the presentation of the 
bill with a very brief statement. 

I have spent considerable time on prob- 
ably the most outstanding new part of 
the bill; namely, the rent supplement 
program. 

The bill is made up largely of three 
parts. The first part deals with new 
programs, the second part with exten- 
sions of existing programs, and the third 
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with amendments to various programs 
which are made necessary after experi- 
ence of dealing with existing law. 

Madam President, it has been 16 years 
since Congress passed the Housing Act 
of 1949. These have been a number of 
great housing acts since then, but I be- 
lieve that the Housing Act of 1949 is the 
basic housing act. 

I am pleased to take note of the fact 
that one of the authors of the bill is with 
us in the Chamber today. Of course, I 
refer to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

At various times, the Housing Act of 
1949 was known as the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill, when the Democrats were in 
control. It was known as the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill when the Republi- 
cans were in control. The Senator from 
Louisiana facetiously told me today that 
he was always in the middle. However, 
he was one of the mainsprings in the 
production of that bill. We had a hard 
time having it enacted into law. There 
were new programs that many were re- 
luctant to accept, but they were finally 
accepted. We have improved on these 
programs from year to year. None of 
them is perfect, of course, but we have 
tried to improve them as we forged 
ahead. 

Today, I believe we have a fine overall 
housing bill with which to carry out the 
mandate of the housing policy laid down 
in the Housing Act of 1949. 

Madam President, there have been 
some 20 million housing units built in this 
country in the last 20 years. The country 
has changed from a large percentage of 
tenants to homeowners, mainly due to 
the incentives and the impulses given by 
the Housing Act of 1949. 

The second part of the bill represents 
a continuation of existing programs. We 
have set the date in the bill for all the 
programs to expire on October 1, 1969. 
It is a 4-year bill. It is a big bill because 
it is of 4 years duration. One of the 
things that we sometimes overlook, in 
trying to measure how big a bill really 
is, is the fact that one particular pro- 
gram may involve a great expenditure 
and another may involve none at all. 

Urban renewal, for instance, will cost 
$2.9 billion in 4 years in the pending bill. 
Yet we are continuing this program at 
the rate it has operated upon for the last 
several years. FHA, on the other hand, 
which has more than 20 different pro- 
grams of its own, costs the country 
nothing. 

FHA and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association combined make money. 
They make enough money to carry the 
housing programs generally. And all 
of this grows out of what has been de- 
1 over the years in housing legis- 

on. 

Today we are trying to improve on the 
existing programs, we are extending 
them to bring in innovations to improve 
them and further perfect them. 

The rent supplement program for in- 
stance, is an innovation, but it is also 
an effort to improve and possibly to re- 
place the old public housing program, 

Madam President, I continue now, 
with my prepared remarks. 
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AUTHORIZATION 


Under the bill, Federal rent supple- 
ment payments could not exceed $50 
million prior to July 1, 1966, $100 million 
prior to July 1, 1967, $150 million prior 
to July 1, 1968, and $200 million annual- 
ly thereafter. The aggregate amount 
of the contracts could not exceed 
amounts approved in appropriation acts 
nor the above amounts. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


As an experiment, 10 percent of the 
total funds approved in appropriation 
acts may be used to determine the mar- 
ket and the effectiveness of rent supple- 
ments with respect to housing for the 
elderly under section 202 and section 231 
housing and under section 221(d) (3) be- 
low market housing. 

I have given a great deal of time in 
explaining the rent supplement program 
because of the wide interest in it and the 
necessity for a full explanation of its 
terms. 

However, the bill before us has many 
other outstanding features. I should like 
to explain the more important ones. 

FOUR-YEAR AUTHORIZATION RELATIVE TO 
EXISTING PROGRAMS 


First of all, I should restate what I said 
earlier—this is a 4-year bill and carries 
authorization for 4 years for urban re- 
newal, urban planning assistance, open- 
space grants, public housing, college 
housing, housing for the elderly, public 
works planning, Federal-State training 
programs, FNMA, low-income housing 
demonstration program, and low-rent 
housing for domestic farm labor. 

If the bill did nothing more than ex- 
tend these very worthwhile programs we 
at truthfully say this is indeed a great 


Now I should like to discuss briefly a 
few of the more important new programs 
authorized by the bill. 

LAND DEVELOPMENT 


One new program would authorize 
FHA to insure mortgage loans used to 
acquire and develop large subdivisions 
held for residential housing purposes. 
The new title would provide FHA mort- 
gage insurance of private loans to pri- 
vate subdivision developers who may or 
may not themselves be homebuilders. 

This will encourage the provision of a 
large supply of properly planned and im- 
proved residential building sites. It is 
expected that the mortgage insurance 
device, which has proven so helpful in 
providing a stimulus to the construction 
of good homes, will prove equally help- 
ful in providing a stimulus to the pro- 
duction of good building sites in good 
neighborhoods. 

The availability of FHA credit assist- 
ance during the land development stage 
will enable private developers to provide 
a More steady supply of improved build- 
ing sites in an orderly and more eco- 
nomical manner. It should also open 
up cheaper suburban land for planned 
economic and marketable development 
and help to combat the rapid rise of 
prices for homebuilding sites. 
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RELIEF TO DISTRESSED MORTGAGORS AFFECTED BY 
THE CLOSING OF FEDERAL BASES 

Sections 107 and 108 of the bill 
would help provide relief to families 
caught in the economic chaos resulting 
from the closing of military bases or 
Federal installations. 

Section 107 would authorize the FHA 
and VA to grant a 1-year moratorium on 
principal and interest payments where 
the mortgagor is unemployed because of 
the closing of a Federal installation. 

Section 108 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to acquire homes near a 
military base where the owner’s unem- 
ployment at the base is terminated by its 
closing. The purchase price would be 
established at fair value at the time the 
announcement was made about the base 
closing. 

GRANTS FOR WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES 

Section 602 of the bill would authorize 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator to make grants to local public 
bodies and agencies to finance 50 percent 
of the cost of projects for basic public 
water and sewer facilities. 

Authority for appropriations for a total 
of $700 million for 4 years would be 
granted. 

The most pressing problem facing 
many American communities is the pro- 
vision of adequate water and sewer facil- 
ities. This has been testified to repeat- 
edly in hearings held by the committee in 
recent years. The committee found that 
local governments have not been able to 
keep pace with the rising need of ade- 
quate water and sewer facilities. It is 
deemed essential, therefore, that local 
governments be provided with Federal 
assistance to carry out this very neces- 
sary activity. 

GRANTS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES 


Section 603 of the bill would author- 
ize the Administrator to make grants to 
local public bodies and agencies to 
finance specific projects for neighbor- 
hood facilities, including neighborhood 
or community centers, youth centers, 
health stations, and other public build- 
ings to provide health or recreational 
or similar social services. The grants 
generally would be limited to 6634 per- 
cent of the cost in the case of a proj- 
ect located in an area designated as a 
redevelopment area under section 5 of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

The bill would authorize appropria- 
tions of not to exceed $50 million a year 
for 4 years. 

GRANTS FOR ADVANCE ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Section 604 of the bill would authorize 
the Housing Administrator to make 
grants to State and local public bodies 
and agencies to assist in financing the 
acquisition of sites planned to be utilized 
in connection with the future construc- 
tion of public works or facilities. The 
grant could not exceed the aggregate 
amount of reasonable interest charges 
on a loan or other financial obligation 
incurred to finance the acquisition of 
such land for a period not exceeding the 
lesser of, first, 5 years from the date the 
loan is made, or second, the period be- 
tween the date the loan is made and the 
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date on which construction of the pub- 

lic work or facility is begun. 

Grants totaling $100 million for 4 
years would be authorized to pay interest 
charges for advance acquisition of pub- 
lic works sites. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS 

A number of amendments were made 
to the National Housing Act to improve 
and perfect existing programs to make 
them more effective in carrying out the 
national housing policy. I should like 
to mention seyeral of the provisions 
about which there has been some mis- 
understanding. 

APPROVAL OF TECHNICALLY SUITABLE 
MATERIALS 

Section 211 of the bill would include 
a provision that the Federal Housing 
Commissioner shall adopt a uniform 
procedure for the acceptance of mate- 
rials and products to be used in housing 
approved for loans it insures. Under 
this procedure any material or product 
which is technically suitable for the use 
proposed shall be accepted. 

The committee’s purpose in including 
this provision was to make certain that 
no materials or products which are tech- 
nically suitable will be barred from use 
in FHA-financed housing. The com- 
mittee believed that present practice 
often resulted in discrimination against 
many newly developed products which 
are either equally as suitable or more 
suitable than presently accepted mate- 
rials. This practice has frustrated 
improvements in materials and the de- 
velopment of new ideas and has thus 
held back the technological advances in 
homebuilding which have been so out- 
standing in other industries. 

By requiring the Commissioner to 
adopt a uniform procedure for the ac- 
ceptance of materials, the committee 
hoped to eliminate many of these re- 
strictions. 

WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES WHERE FEASIBLE 
AS PREREQUISITE TO FHA AND VA ASSIST- 
ANCE 
Section 212 of the bill would prohibit 

FHA and VA from financing new home 
construction if the housing is not served 
by a public or adequate community 
water and sewerage system unless, first, 
the property is served by a system ap- 
proved by the FHA or VA under the new 
mortgage insurance program for land 
development authorized by the bill, or, 
second, the property is situated in an 
area certified by appropriate local offi- 
cials to be an area where the establish- 
ment of public or adequate community 
water and sewerage systems is not eco- 
nomically feasible. 

The committee believed this require- 
ment would help prevent water pollution 
and other health hazards resulting from 
housing being built without adequate 
community water and sewerage services. 
The provision is sufficiently broad, how- 
ever, to permit the assistance of housing 
without these services where it is not 
possible for them to be provided as part 
of a community system at this time. Ex- 
isting law provides Federal assistance to 
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the provision of these facilities, and the 
bill enlarges and supplements these aids. 
PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM UNDER 
TITLE I 

Section 213 of the bill increases the 
limit on the amount of an FHA title I 
property improvement loan from $3,500 
to $5,000 and permits the term of a loan 
to be up to 7 years, rather than the pres- 
ent maximum maturity of 5 years. 

In recognition of some of the question- 
able experiences presently connected 
with the FHA title I property improve- 
ment program, the committee has in- 
cluded a provision which subjects a lend- 
er purchasing a property improvement 
loan from a dealer or home improvement 
contractor to the same defenses against 
payment which might be asserted against 
the dealer or contractor. Presently, the 
lender may take the loan instrument as a 
holder in due course. 

The amendment is intended to encour- 
age title I lenders to be more diligent 
in checking the dealers or contractors 
from whom they purchase title I loans. 
Under the present law, a lender can re- 
quire a homeowner to pay the loan even 
though it may develop that the dealer 
or contractor did not perform their con- 
tract with the homeowner. The com- 
mittee believed that the lenders should 
not rely upon this remedy and should in- 
stead be sure that the dealers or contrac- 
tors are reliable and will perform their 
responsibilities. 

URBAN RENEWAL 


In addition to authorizing additional 
contract authority of $2.9 billion for 
4 years, the bill adds one significant 
provision about which there has been 
considerable discussion. This is the in- 
crease in the nonresidential exception 
from 30 percent of funds to 40 percent 
of the new capital grant authority. 

Because a tight limitation on projects 
being undertaken under the nonresiden- 
tial exception would have a tendency 
to distort local urban renewal efforts, 
the committee believed it desirable to 
liberalize the present limitation and to 
depend more on other control factors 
to obtain the proper mix of residential 
and nonresidential redevelopment with- 
in each local community. 

The committee agreed, therefore, to in- 
crease the present limitation from 30 
percent of aggregate grants not yet con- 
tracted for as of the acts of the 1959 
Housing Act to 40 percent of the new 
funds authorized by the 1965 legislation. 
This will make available nearly $1.2 bil- 
lion of the new funds for this purpose. 

LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING—NEW CONTRACT 

AUTHORITY 

The committee bill extends the public 
housing program by adding contract 
authority adequate to finance about 
60,000 units a year for 4 years. 

The committee was impressed by the 
backlog of 50,000 units at the present 
time and the need for continuing the 
program at least until such time as the 
new rent supplement program proved 
itself as an effective substitute for this 
program. 

GREATER USE OF EXISTING HOUSING 

The new annual contributions formula 

provided in section 402 of the bill would 
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permit local housing authorities to make 
greater use of the housing supply through 
the purchase, purchase and rehabilita- 
tion, or lease of units which are avail- 
able on the local market and suitable for 
low-rent housing purposes. A principal 
use of this formula would be in the acqui- 
sition or leasing of existing structures, 
with or without rehabilitation, for use 
over whatever period may be appropriate 
considering the condition and nature of 
the property and any other relevant cir- 
cumstances. Under this new authoriza- 
tion, the PHA would be able to finance 
acquisition or leasing for any term of 
units in individual houses or in multi- 
family structures; it could finance joint 
private-public owned or leased units; and 
it could subsidize units financed through 
other means such as FHA-insured, con- 
ventional, or State or municipal financ- 
ing. The flexibility provided by this 
formula is intended to assist efforts of the 
type already undertaken by the PHA to 
encourage voluntary association between 
public and private organizations to pro- 
vide housing for low- and middle-income 
families in joint ventures. 

Use of existing housing will consti- 
tute a valuable supplement—but never- 
theless, merely a supplement—to new 
construction. Existing housing can be 
effectively used for low-income families 
only where a combination of certain con- 
ditions exist. There must, first, be a 
supply of vacant housing on the local 
market, and that housing must freely be 
made available, since eminent domain 
will, of course, not be used under the new 
program. Moreover, the vacant housing, 
especially that owned by the FHA and 
VA, could meet the needs of the low- 
income families. Its cost, design, and 
physical condition must be appropriate, 
and its use should be consistent with the 
community plans and urban renewal 
programs and in accord with the wishes 
of the local governing body. 

The committee made it clear that a 
public housing program is a local option 
and this bill does not remove any of the 
autonomy found in existing law which is 
left to local governing bodies in public 
housing undertakings. 

REALLOCATION OF UNITS 

The authorization proposed in section 
404 would permit the PHA to transfer 
units from localities which have failed, 
for a period of 5 years, to place them un- 
der construction, to other localities where 
the units are needed and could be utilized 
without delay by the local housing au- 
thorities, without regard to the statutory 
limit on funds for any one State. This 
authorization would be subject to any 
annual contributions contractual obliga- 
tions in effect on the date of enactment 
of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, but would not grant any 
additional rights to local housing au- 
thorities, so that the PHA could reallo- 
cate units which have been placed under 
contract before the enactment date by 
terminating the contract, even though 
the local housing authority might object 
and the PHA might have to absorb the 
loss of any loan advances. 

COLLEGE HOUSING 

In addition to new authority for Fed- 

eral college housing loans amounting to 
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$955 million, the only amendment to this 
program clarified the language of “edu- 
cational institution” to make new col- 
leges eligible under the program. 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


In addition to new authority for FNMA 
to purchase mortgages under its special 
assistance function of $1.625 million, the 
bill also gives FNMA authority to pur- 
chase any residential mortgage loan from 
other Government agencies, 

The modifications of FNMA’s authority 
to purchase mortgages under section 
306(e) would permit steps to centralize 
the Government’s ownership, manage- 
ment—servicing—and sale of mortgages 
to the extent determined desirable from 
time to time. The committee believed 
that efficiency and economy would gener- 
ally be promoted to the extent the FNMA 
facilities are taken advantage of. Both 
FNMA and the selling agency would be 
expected to exercise discretion as to 
whether there should be any purchase- 
sale transaction and, if so, discretion 
would be exercised as to all related fac- 
tors, including the pricing of the 
mortgages. 

OPEN SPACE LAND AND URBAN BEAUTIFICATION 


This title would continue the open 
space land program authorized by title 
VII of the Housing Act of 1961 in an 
expanded and more liberal form to pro- 
vide aid for built-up areas as well as the 
suburbs and to encourage communities 
to increase their expenditures for park 
improvement and other urban beauti- 
fication activities that will make towns 
and cities more attractive and better 
places in which to live. 

In order to assist State and local agen- 
cies to realize the full potential of the 
land acquired with assistance under the 
open space land program, the bill con- 
tains a provision permitting 50-percent 
grants for the development of such land 
for open space uses. Open space uses 
are defined as any use of open space land 
for park and recreational purposes, con- 
servation of land and other natural re- 
sources, or historic or scenic purposes. 
Grants could be made for developing 
land acquired under both the present 
program and the new program, described 
above, of assistance in acquiring devel- 
oped land in built-up areas. 

RURAL HOUSING 


Title IX of the bill would extend the 
existing rural housing program and in- 
stitute a new insurance program for 
farm and rural nonfarm families. 

The hearings clearly demonstrated the 
need for greatly expanding the rural 
housing program. Almost half of the 
substandard housing of this Nation is in 
rural areas although only 30 percent of 
our population lives there. 

A widespread housing credit gap con- 
tinues to exist in rural areas despite the 
efforts of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to reach farther and more effec- 
tively into rural areas with its existing 
insured loan programs. 

The new rural housing insured loan 
program of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration authorized by title IX will in- 
crease the opportunities available to 
those rural families who cannot qualify 
for housing loans from other sources. 
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Under this new program, loans up to 
$300 million a year could be insured for 
families of low and moderate income 
levels who would pay interest at a rate 
not exceeding 5 percent perannum. Ad- 
ditional loans could be insured for fam- 
ilies with incomes above the moderate 
level. These families would pay rates 
on their loans comparable to the rates 
paid on insured Federal Housing Admin- 
istration loans. The new authority will 
serve to reduce in some degree the in- 
equality between urgan and rural fam- 
ilies in the field of housing without in- 
creasing the strain on the Federal 
budget. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a section-by-section analysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


Section 1: Provides that the bill shall be 
cited as the “Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965.” 


TITLE I—SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR DISADVANTAGED 
PERSONS 


Financial assistance to enable certain pri- 
vate housing to be available for lower in- 
come families who are elderly, handi- 
capped, displaced, victims of a natural dis- 
aster, or occupants of substandard housing 


Section 101: Authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make rent 
supplement payments to help make housing 
available to individuals and families who are 
elderly, handicapped, displaced, victims of 
a natural disaster, or occupants of substand- 
ard housing and who have incomes that do 
not exceed the maximum amount that can 
be established for occupancy in public hous- 
ing under the Federal public housing law. 

The annual rent supplement payment for 
any dwelling unit cannot exceed the amount 
by which the fair market rental for the unit 
exceeds one-fourth of the tenant’s income. 

The housing owner can be a private non- 
profit or limited dividend corporation or or- 
ganization, or a cooperative housing corpo- 
ration who is a mortgagor of housing fi- 
nanced with market interest rate mortgages 
under the FHA section 221 (d) (3) mortgage 
insurance program. Annual rent supple- 
ments can be paid over periods of up to 40 
years. 

The aggregate amount of the payments 
that can be contracted for is limited to 
amounts prescribed in annual appropria- 
tion acts but could not exceed $50 million 
@ year prior to July 1, 1966. The $50 million 
limit is increased by $50 million a year on 
July 1 in each of the years 1966, 1967, and 
1968. 

An experimental program of rent supple- 
ments is permitted for housing financed with 
below market interest rates. This includes 
the. FHA section 221(d)(3) below market 
housing, and housing for the elderly financed 
under the direct loan program. Another 
provision of the bill reduces the interest 
rate to 3 percent on the housing for the 
elderly loans and the (d)(3) below market 
mortgages. The experimental program will 
also be available for FHA section 231 mort- 

insurance housing if the mortgage is 
endorsed for insurance after the date of en- 
actment of the bill. 

Under the experimental program not more 
than 20 percent of the dwelling units in the 
project can be eligible for rent supplements. 
Also, not more than 10 percent of the 
amounts approved in annual appropriation 
acts for rent supplement payments can be 
utilized for rent supplements in the below 
market projects. 
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The Administrator will provide for certifi- 
cation to the housing owners of eligibility of 
the tenants. The incomes of the occupants 
(except the elderly tenants) will be reexam- 
ined at least every 2 years. 

Tenants may receive rent supplements 
where they occupy units under leases with 
an option to purchase their dwelling unit. 

The workable program for community im- 
provement requirement for FHA section 221 
(d) (3) mortgage insurance does not apply 
in the case of housing to be used under the 
rent supplement program unless the program 
was already required and in effect in the 
community. 

On or before January 1, 1968, the Adminis- 
trator is required to submit a report to the 
Congress on the rent supplement program, 
together with his recommendations with re- 
spect to the program. ' 

Extension of FHA section 221 programs; 

modification of interest rate 

Section 102(a): Amends section 221(b) 
of the National Housing Act to continue for 
4 years (from September 30, 1965, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1969) the authority of FHA to insure 
mortgages under its section 221 programs 
of housing for lower income families. This 
includes extension of the (d)(3) below mar- 
ket rental housing and the (d) (2) low down- 
payment sales housing programs. 

Subsection (b) amends section 221(d) (5) 
of the act to place an interest rate ceiling 
of 3 percent (or the rate derived under the 
existing formula, if lower) on mortgages 
which may be insured by FHA under the sec- 
tion 221(d)(3) below market interest rate 


program. (The rate is now 3% percent and 
is e: to rise to 4 percent or higher on 
June 30, 1965.) 


Rehabilitation grants to homeowners in 
urban renewal areas 


Section 103: Adds a new section 115 to the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the limited 
use of urban renewal capital grant funds for 
rehabilitation grants to certain homeowners 
in urban renewal areas whose income does 
not exceed $3,000 a year. Such grants may 
be in an amount up to the lesser of $1,500 
or the cost of the repairs. If the income ex- 
ceeds $3,000 a year, grant cannot exceed that 
portion of cost of repairs which can be paid 
for with a loan which could be amortized, 
along with the borrower’s other monthly 
housing expense, with 25 percent of his 
monthly income. 

Existing contracts for Federal assistance 
to urban renewal can be amended to provide 
for these rehabilitation grants. 


Parity of treatment for the handicapped and 
elderly in public housing 

Section 104: Amends section 2(2) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to establish 
parity of treatment between the handi- 
capped and elderly in low-rent public hous- 
ing. It increases by $1,000 ($500 in the case 
of Alaska) the maximum room cost limits 
applicable to public housing designed specif- 
ically for the handicapped; authorizes a spe- 
cial contribution of up to $120 per unit per 
year to dwelling units occupied by the handi- 
capped; and exempts the handicapped from 
the requirement that there be a 20-percent 
gap btween the upper rental limits for ad- 
mission to a proposed low-rent housing proj- 
ect and the lowest rents at which private en- 
terprise is providing a substantial supply of 
standard housing. 


Modification of interest rate on loans to 
provide housing for elderly or handi- 
capped 
Section 105: Amends section 202 (a) (3) of 

the Housing Act of 1959 to fix the ceiling on 

interest rates of loans made under the elder- 

ly and handicapped direct loan program at a 

maximum of 3 percent. (By cross-reference 

in existing law, also fixes 3 percent maximum 
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on rural elderly housing direct loan program; 
sec. 515, Housing Act of 1949.) 


Relocation payments under the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 


Section 106: Amends section 7(b) of the 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to make the 
payments to individuals, families, business 
concerns, and nonprofit organizations dis- 
played by federally aided urban mass trans- 
portation projects after March 4, 1965, the 
same as those provided under the urban re- 
newal and low-rent public housing programs. 


Mortgage relief for homeowners who are un- 
employed as the result of the closing of a 
Federal installation 


Section 107: Authorizes FHA and VA to 
pay for not more than 1 year the principal 
and interest payments on FHA or VA mort- 
gages where the mortgagors are unemployed 
as a result of the closing of a Federal in- 
stallation and such action is the only means 
whereby a foreclosure can be avoided. The 
mortgagor must be the occupant of the hous- 
ing, and he must agree to reimburse the 
FHA or VA for the payments made by them, 


Acquisition of certain properties situated at 
or near military bases which have been 
ordered to be closed 


Section 108: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Defense to acquire one- or two-family dwell- 
ings situated at or near a military base or 
installation which is closed or partially 
closed after November 1, 1964, if he de- 
termines that there is no present market for 
the sale of the property upon reasonable 
terms and conditions and that the owner’s 
employment at the base or installation is 
terminated by its closing. 

The purchase price shall be equal to the 
average price at which similar properties in 
the locality were sold prior to announcement 
of the closing of the base or installation. 

The properties acquired shall be transferred 
to the Federal Housing Commissioner for 
disposal. Any net receipts remaining after 
disposal shall be covered into the U.S. Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Appropriations are authorized to carry out 
the provisions of this section and any sums 
appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 


TITLE II—FHA INSURANCE OPERATIONS 
Land development 


Section 201(a): Adds to the National 
Housing Act a new title X to authorize a new 
program of FHA mortgage insurance for 
land improvement and site development for 
subdivisions. 

FHA would be authorized to insure mort- 
gages to finance the acquisition of land and 
the installation of improvements such as 
water and sewer lines, streets, curbs, side- 
walks, and storm drainage facilities. 

Commissioner would be directed to adopt 
appropriate requirements to encourage the 
maintenance of a diversified local home- 
building industry, broad participation by 
builders, and a proper balance of housing for 
low- and moderate-income families. 

The maximum mortgage for a single land 
insurance undertaking could not exceed $10 
million. The mortgage maximum would be 
limited to 50 percent of the Commissioner’s 
estimate of the value of the land before 
development plus 90 percent of his estimate 
of the cost of such development, subject to 
an overall ceiling of 75 percent of the value 
upon completion. 

The maximum maturity of the mortgage 
would be limited to 7 years, or such longer 
maturity as the Commissioner deems rea- 
sonable in the case of a privately owned sys- 
tem for water or sewerage. The Commis- 
sioner is authorized to prescribe maximum 
interest rates and the premium charges. 

To be eligible, the mortgage would have 
to represent a good mortgage insurance risk 
in the Commissioner’s estimation, and the 
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development would have to be consistent 
with sound land use patterns and consistent 
with comprehensive planning being carried 
on for the area in which the land is situated. 
It would also have to be served by such 
shopping, school, recreational, transporta- 
tion, and other facilities as the Commis- 
sioner deems adequate or necessary. 

Cost certification would be required to 
assure that the amount of the mortgage loan 
outstanding at reasonable intervals during 
construction does not exceed the maximum 
loan ratios described above. 

No mortgage could be insured under the 
new program after October 1, 1969, except 
pursuant to a commitment to insure issued 
before that date. 

(b) Amends various provisions of exist- 
ing law to make land development mortgages 
insured under the new title X eligible for 
FNMA’s regular secondary market program 
and for investments by national banks and 
Federal sayings and loan associations. 


Extension of insurance authorizations 


Section 202: Amends sections 2(a), 217, 
809(f) and 810(k) of the National Housing 
Act to continue for 4 years (until October 1, 
1969) FHA’s authority to insure property im- 
provement loans under the title I program 
and to insure housing loans and mortgages 
under all of its programs except the sec- 
tion 221 program which is continued by 
section 102 of the bill. 


Downpayment requirement in case of low- 
income housing demonstration homes 


Section 203: Amends section 203(b) (9) of 
the National Housing Act to permit the 
downpayment on the purchase of a home 
financed with a mortgage insured by FHA 
under the regular section 203(b) home mort- 
gage insurance program to be made by some- 
one other than the mortgagor in the case 
of a home being purchased under the low- 
income housing demonstration program as- 
sisted pursuant to section 207 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961. 


Multifamily mortgage limits for jour or more 
bedroom units 


Section 204: Amends sections 207, 213, 220, 
221, 231, and 234 of the National Housing 
Act to increase the dollar limitation on the 
amount of an insurable mortgage in the case 
of dwelling units having four or more bed- 
rooms. The amount of the increase would 
range from $2,250 to $2,500 per family unit. 
No change would be made in the existing 
limits for dwelling units having less than 
four bedrooms. 

Rehabilitation in urban renewal areas 

Section 205: Amends section 220 of the 
National Housing Act (FHA's urban renewal 
housing program) to increase the maximum 
amount of an insurable mortgage in a case 
where the m is not the occupant of 
the property but intends to hold it for rental 

es from 85 percent of the amount 
which an owner-occupant could receive to 
93 percent of such amount. The existing 
85-percent limit would continue to apply 
where the nonoccupant mortgagor intends 
to hold the property for sale rather than 
rental. Where refinancing is involved, ex- 
isting indebtedness for improvement of the 
property could be included in the computa- 
tion of the mortgage amount whether or not 
the indebtedness is secured by a mortgage 
against the property. 

Nondwelling facilities for urban renewal 

housing 


Section 206: Amends section 220 of the 
National Housing Act (FHA’s urban renewal 


housing program) to permit more non- 
dwelling facilities to be included in a rental 


housing project financed with a mortgage 
insured under the section 220 program. 
Under the amendment the project could 
include such nondwelling facilities as the 
Commissioner deems desirable and consistent 
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with the urban renewal plan. However, the 
project must be predominantly residential 
and the Commissioner must find that any 
nondwelling facility included in the project 
is essential to the economic feasibility of the 
project, and that its financing will not result 
in a disadvantage to other business enter- 
prises in the vicinity of the project. 


Larger insured mortgages for servicemen 


Section 207: Amends section 222 of the 
National Housing Act (the FHA mortgage in- 
surance program for servicemen) to increase 
from $20,000 to $30,000 the maximum amount 
of a mortgage which can be insured by FHA 
under that program. 

The downpayment required would be 5 
percent of the first $20,000 of the appraised 
value of the property (or the amount re- 
quired under the regular sec. 203 (b) home 
mortgage program, whichever is lesser), and 
15 percent of the value in excess of $20,000. 

Refinancing of insured mortgages 

Section 208: Amends section 223 of the 
National Housing Act to give FHA the au- 
thority to insure mortgages executed for the 
purpose of refinancing existing mortgages in- 
sured under any of FHA’s programs. This 
authority is now available only for mortgages 
insured under sections 220, 221, 903, 908, and 
(in certain cases) 608. 

Consolidation of FHA insurance funds 

Section 209: Adds a new section 519 to title 
V of the National Housing Act to provide for 
the consolidation into a single general insur- 
ance fund of all of FHA’s existing insurance 
funds except the mutual mortgage insur- 
ance fund, which would continue without 
change in its present coverage of section 203 
mortgages (although sec. 203 (Kk) home im- 
provement loans would be transferred to the 
new fund). 

Optional cash payment of insurance benefits 

Section 210: Adds a new section 520 to 
title V of the National Housing Act to au- 
thorize the FHA Commissioner in his dis- 
cretion to pay either in cash or in debentures 
any insurance claim filed by a mortgagee 
under any of FHA’s programs after the en- 
actment of the bill. (Under existing law 
payment must be in debentures, except in the 
case of mortgages insured under secs. 220, 
221, and 233 after the enactment of the 1961 
Housing Act and loans insured under sec. 
203(k) after the enactment of the 1964 act.) 

Any such cash payment would be in an 
amount equivalent to the face amount of 
the debentures which would otherwise be is- 
sued plus the interest such debentures would 
have earned. 


Approval of technically suitable materials 

Section 211: Adds a new section 521 to 
title V of the National Housing Act to re- 
quire the FHA Commissioner to adopt a uni- 
form procedure for the acceptance of mate- 
rials and products to be used in housing ap- 
proved for mortgages or loans insured by 
the FHA, Under the procedure any material 
or product which is technically suitable for 
the use proposed shall be accepted. 
Water and sewer facilities in connection 

with certain federally assisted housing 

Section 212(a): Adds a new section 522 to 
the National Housing Act to prohibit the 
insurance of any mortgage which covers new 
construction (except pursuant to a commit- 
ment to insure made prior to the date of en- 
actment of the bill) if the housing is not 
served by a public or adequate community 
water and sewerage system unless (1) the 
property is served by a system approved by 
the Federal Housing Commissioner under 
the new mortgage insurance program for 
land development authorized by the bill, or 
(2) the property is situated in an area cer- 
tified by appropriate local officials to be an 
area where the establishment of public or 
adequate community water and sewerage sys- 
tems are not economically feasible. 
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(b) Adds similar provisions to title 38 of 
the United States Code to be applicable to 
housing loans under the veterans’ h 
program administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


Property improvement program under title I 
Section 213(a): Amends section 2(b) of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
limit on the amount of a property improve- 
ment loan that can be insured by the FHA 
under its title I property improvement pro- 
gram from $3,500 to $5,000, and to permit 
the loans to have a maturity of up to 7 
years rather than the present 5 years. 

(b) Subjects a lender purchasing FHA ti- 
tle I property improvement loans from a 
dealer or contractor to the same defenses 
against payment which might be asserted 
against the dealer or contractor. Presently, 
the lender may take as a holder in due 
course, 

TITLE NI—URBAN RENEWAL 
General neighborhood renewal plans 


Section 301: Amends section 102(d) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to permit a general 
neighborhood renewal plan to cover adjoin- 
ing areas having specially related problems as 
well as the urban renewal area itself, there- 
by eliminating the present requirement that 
the whole area covered by a general neigh- 
borhood renewal plan be an urban renewal 
area, and authorizes such a plan even though 
the area involved includes subareas which 
are not themselves so blighted or deteriorated 
as to require urban renewal treatment. 


Increase in authorization for capital grants 


Section 302: Amends section 103(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase the urban 
capital grant authorization by $2.9 billion 
in the following manner: $675 million on en- 
actment, by $725 million on July 1, 1966, 
and by $750 million on July 1 in each of the 
years 1967 and 1968. 

The Housing Administrator is also directed 
to undertake a study of the existing urban 
renewal program with a view to making rec- 
ommendations for strengthening the pro- 
gram, or for establishing a new or alterna- 
tive program. 

Increase in nonresidential exception 


Section 303: Amends section 110(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase the limit on 
nonresidential capital grant authority by 
permitting, after the date of enactment of 
the bill, up to 40 percent of the amount of 
grants authorized by the bill to be available 
for projects in areas which are predomi- 
nantly nonresidential both before and after 
renewal. Under present law 30 percent of 
the aggregate amount of grants authorized 
after the Housing Act of 1959 can be used 
for nonresidential projects. 

Relocation payments 

Section 304: Amends section 114(b) (2) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to increase the re- 
location adjustment payment for small busi- 
nesses displaced by urban renewal or public 
housing activities from $1,500 to $2,500. 
Demolition of unsafe structures and code 

enforcement 

Section 305(a): Adds a new section 116 to 
the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Housing Administrator to make grants to 
cities, other municipalities, and counties to 
assist in financing the cost of demolishing 
structures which have been determined to 
be structurally unsound or unfit for human 
habitation. The amount of the grant can- 
not exceed two-thirds of the cost of the 
demolition. 

The section also adds a new section 117 
to the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Housing Administrator to make grants to 
cities, other municipalities, and counties to 
assist them in carrying out programs of con- 
centrated code enforcement in deteriorating 
areas in which the code enforcement, to- 
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gether with public improvements to be pro- 
vided by the locality, may be expected to 
arrest the decline of the area. The grants 
cannot exceed two-thirds (or three-fourths 
in the case of a city or county having a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 or less) of the cost of carry- 
ing out a code enforcement program over and 
above its normal code enforcement program. 

(b) Amends section 110(c) of such act to 
remove existing provisions relating to code 
enforcement which are inconsistent with the 
provisions of the bill. 

(c) and (d) Amends section 220 of the 
National Housing Act to make FHA-insured 
housing mortgages and home improvement 
loans insured under that section available 
for the code enforcement areas assisted under 
the bill. 

(e) Amends section 312(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1964 to t the low-interest rate 
rehabilitation loans authorized by that sec- 
tion to be made for property located in the 
code enforcement areas assisted under this 
section of the bill. 

Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 

Section 306: Makes certain local expendi- 
tures available as local grants-in-aid to urban 
renewal in the cities of Jasper, Ala., Joliet, 
III., Johnson City, Tenn., New Brunswick, 
N.J., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Amendment of section 316 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 
Section 307: Amends section 316 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to clarify the authority 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency of the 
District of Columbia to undertake urban re- 
newal projects in nonresidential areas. 


Rehabilitation loans 


Section 308(a): Amends section 312 of the 
Housing Act of 1964 to provide that a reha- 
bilitation loan can be made under that sec- 
tion if the Housing Administrator finds that 
the applicant is unable to secure the neces- 
sary funds from other sources upon com- 
parable terms rather than reasonable terms 
as now provided. 

(b) Amends section 312 of the 1964 act 
to make it clear that moneys in the revolving 
fund for the rehabilitation loan program can 
be used for the necessary expenses of serv- 
icing the loans. 


TITLE IV—-LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Acceptance of local certification of equivalent 
elimination 

Section 401: Amends section 10(a) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to permit accept- 
ance of certifications by local governing 
bodies that they have complied with the 
equivalent slum housing elimination require- 
ments of that act. 

Greater use of existing housing 

Section 402: Amends section 10(c) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 by perfecting the 
annual contributions formula to permit local 
housing authorities to make greater use of 
the existing housing supply through the 
purchase, purchase and rehabilitation, or 
lease of units which are available on the local 
market and suitable for low-rent housing 
purposes, 

Increase in authorization for annual 
contributions 

Section 403: Amends section 10(e) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to increase by $47 
million immediately, and by an additional 
$47 million in each of the years 1966 through 
1968, the existing limit on the aggregate 
amount of contracts for annual contributions 
which may be entered into by PHA under the 
low-rent housing program. This increase 
would provide an estimated 60,000 additional 
units of low-rent housing annually over the 
4-year period, to be available both for con- 
ventional low-rent housing projects and for 
the new approaches to low-rent housing con- 
tained in the bill. 
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Reallocation of units 

Section 404: Amends section 10(e) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to provide that, 
subject to any contractual obligation out- 
standing on the date of enactment of the 
bill, any low-rent public housing units not 
under construction within 5 years from the 
date they were reserved to a public housing 
agency may be reallocated and placed under 
contract for annual contributions in any 
State without limitation as to the aggregate 
amount of units which may be placed under 
contract in any one State. 


Sale of federally owned projects to private 
purchasers 


Section 405: Amends section 12(c) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to permit sale of a 
federally owned public housing project to a 
nonprofit organization for continued use as 
low-rent housing. 


Increase in per room limitations 


Section 406: Amends section 15 of the 
U.S. Housing Act. of 1937 to increase the 
limitations per room on the cost of con- 
struction and equipment of low-rent public 
housing from $2,000 to $2,400 for regular 
units and from $3,000 to $3,500 in the case 
of Alaska or housing designed specifically 
for the elderly. The per room limit in the 
case of housing for the elderly in Alaska is 
also increased from $3,500 to $4,000. 


Purchase of units by tenants 


Section 407: Amends section 15 of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to permit any 
member of a tenant family in a low-rent 
public housing project to purchase a dwell- 
ing unit which is detached, semidetached, or 
a row house for his occupancy or occupancy 
by a member or members of his family. 


TITLE V—COLLEGE HOUSING 


Increase in 1 jor college housing 
ans 

Section 501: Amends section 491(d) of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to increase the college 
housing loan authorization by $110 million 
upon the enactment of the bill, with fur- 
ther increases of $285 million on July 1 in 
each of the years 1966 and 1967, and $275 
million on July 1, 1968. This section would 
also increase on July 1 in each of the years 
1965 through 1968 (1) by $30 million the 
ceiling on loans for other educational facili- 
ties (such as dining halls, health facilities, 
and student unions), and (2) by $15 million 
the ceiling on loans to hospitals for nurses 
and intern housing. 

Participation by new colleges 

Section 502: Amends section 404 of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to make it clear that a 
college housing loan can be made to a new 
educational institution if such institution 
provide satisfactory assurance to the Housing 
Administrator that it will offer a bacca- 
laureate degree within a reasonable time 
after completion of the facilities for which 
the loan is requested. 


TITLE VI—GRANTS FOR BASIC PUBLIC WORKS, 
NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES, AND THE ADVANCE 
ACQUISITION OF LAND 

Purpose 
Section 601: States that the purpose of 
title VI is to assist and encourage the com- 
munities of the Nation (1) to construct ade- 
quate basic water and sewer facilities 
needed to promote their efficient and orderly 
growth and development; (2) to construct 
neighborhood facilities needed to enable 
them to carry on programs of necessary social 
services; and (3) to acquire, in a planned 
and orderly fashion, land to be utilized in 
connection with the future construction of 

public works and facilities. 


Grants for basic water and sewer facilities 


Section 602: Authorizes the Housing Ad- 
ministrator to make grants (up to 50 percent 
of the development cost) to local public 
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bodies and agencies to finance basic public 
water facilities (including works for the stor- 
age, treatment, purification, and distribution 
of water), and basic public sewer facilities 
(other than “treatment works” as defined in 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act). 
No grant can be made for any sewer facilities 
unless the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare certifies to the Administrator 
that any waste material carried by the facili- 
ties will be adequately treated before it is 
discharged into any public waterway. 

In the case of a community having a popu- 
lation of less than 10,000 which is in dire need 
of such facilities because of special prescribed 
circumstances, the Housing Administrator 
may increase the amount of a grant for a 
basic public sewer facility to not more than 
90 percent of the development cost of the 
facility. 

Grants for neighborhood facilities 

Section 603: Authorizes the Housing Ad- 
ministrator to make grants of up to two- 
thirds of the development cost of the project 
(except grant could be 75 percent of develop- 
ment cost in case of a project located in a 
redevelopment area under sec. 5 of the 
Area Redevelopment Act) to local public 
bodies and agencies (or through them to 
private nonprofit organizations) to finance 
specific projects for neighborhood facilities, 
including neighborhood of community cen- 
ters, youth centers, health stations, and other 
public buildings to provide health or recrea- 
tional or similar social services, 


Advance acquisition of land 


Section 604: Authorizes the Housing Ad- 
ministrator to make grants to local public 
bodies and agencies to assist in financing the 
acquisition of land to be utilized in connec- 
tion with the future construction of public 
works or facilities. 

The Administrator may require an appli- 
cant for a grant to agree to repay the grant 
if (1) the land is not utilized within 5 years 
after the grant agreement is entered into for 
construction of the public work or facility 
for which the land was acquired, or (2) the 
land is diverted to other uses. 

General provisions 

Section 605: Confers upon the Adminis- 
trator the usual functions, powers, and du- 
ties, and authorizes him to make advance or 
progress payments on account of any grant 
made under this title of the bill. 

Definitions 
Bie 606: Defines the terms used in the 
title. 
Labor standards 

Section 607: Makes applicable to construc- 
tion work financed with assistance under 
sections 602 and 603 the prevailing wage re- 
quirements of the Davis-Bacon Act (and the 
usual time and a half overtime provisions), 
along with the authority generally available 
to the Secretary of Labor with respect to the 
enforcement of the requirements. 


Appropriations 

Section 608(a): Authorizes appropriations 
for grants for basic public water and sewer 
facilities not to exceed $100 million for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1965, and $200 
million for each fiscal year commencing after 
June 30, 1966, and ending prior to July 1, 
1969. 

(b) Authorizes appropriations for each 
fiscal year commencing after June 30, 1965, 
and ending prior to July 1, 1969, not to ex- 
ceed $50 million for grants for neighborhood 
facilities, and not to exceed $25 million for 
grants for advance acquisition of land. This 
section also provides that any amounts ap- 
propriated shall remain available until ex- 
pended, and that any amounts authorized 
for any fiscal year under the section but not 
appropriated may be appropriated for any 
succeeding fiscal year commencing prior to 
July 1, 1969. 
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TITLE VIIMFEDEKAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Increase in special assistance authority 

Section 701(a): Amends section 305(c) of 
the National Housing Act to increase by 
$1,625 million the amount of special assist- 
ance that the President of the United States 
can authorize the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to provide for housing and urban 
development. 

(b) Amends section 305(f) of the National 
Housing Act to increase the President’s spe- 
cial assistance authority further by trans- 
ferring the special assistance authority re- 
maining from a special authorization in that 
section for FHA title VIII housing for the 
military, AEC, and NASA, except $58,750,000 
which is required to be reserved for section 
809 mortgages. ; 

Purchase of mortgages held by Federal 

instrumentalities 

Section 702: Amends section 302 of the 
National Housing Act to authorize FNMA to 
purchase, service, or sell mortgages covering 
residential property offered to it by other 
Federal agencies, and other obligations of- 
fered to it by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency or by any of that Agency’s constitu- 
ent agencies or units. FNMA is also author- 
ized in its fiduciary capacity to deal in 
obligations of the Housing Agency which are 
not first mortgages. 

Purchase of below-market interest rate mort- 
gages covering properties located in urban 
renewal areas 
Section 703: Amends section 302(b) of the 

National Housing Act to except FHA section 

221(d) (3) below-market interest rate mort- 

gages financing housing in urban renewal 

areas from the $17,500 per dwelling unit limit 
imposed by section 302(b) of the National 

Housing Act on the amount of a mortgage 

that can be p by FNMA under its 

special assistance operations. 

TITLE VIII—OPEN SPACE LAND AND URBAN 

BEAUTIFICATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


Change in name of program, findings and 
purpose 

Section 801: Amends title VII of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 to make changes in the name 
of the existing open space land program so 
that it will include a reference to “urban 
beautification and improvement.” It also 
expands the existing statement of congres- 
sional findings and purpose. 

Development grants for open space uses 

Section 802 (a) and (b): Amends section 
702 of the Housing Act of 1961 to permit 
grants under that section to be used to assist 
in the development, for open space uses, of 
land acquired under title VII. 

(c) Adds provisions to section 706 of the 
Housing Act of 1961 which define the term 
“open space uses” to mean any use of open 
space land for (a) park and recreational 
purposes, (b) conservation of land and other 
natural resources, or (c) historic or scenic 
purposes. 

Increased grant level for preservation and 
development of open space land 

Section 803: Amends section 702(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to permit grants for the 
acquisition of land and its development for 
open space uses to be up to 50 percent of 
the total cost of the acquisition and develop- 
ment. Under existing law, the grant limit 
is 20 percent, except that grants may be 
made for up to 30 percent where the ap- 
plicant exercises open space responsibility 
for all or a substantial part of the urban area. 

Contract authorization 

Section 804: Amends section 702(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to increase the limit on 
grants that can be made for open space land 
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and urban beautification and improvement 
(as authorized by subsequent sections) from 
$75 to $310 million. Grants for the provision 
of open space land in built-up urban areas 
would be limited to $64 million, and grants 
for urban beautification and improvement 
would be limited to $36 million. 


Open space planning and program 
requirements 

Section 805: Amends section 703(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to require a finding by 
the Housing Administrator that each grant 
for the acquisition and development of open 
space land is needed for carrying out a 
unified or officially coordinated program, 
meeting criteria established by the Housing 
Administrator, for the provision and devel- 
opment of open space land as part of the 
comprehensively planned development of the 
urban area. Under existing law the Admin- 
istrator must find that (1) the proposed use 
of the land for open space is important to 
the execution of a comprehensive plan for 
the urban area, and (2) a program of com- 
prehensive planning is being actively carried 
on for the urban area. 


Grants for provision of open-space land in 
built-up urban areas and for urban beau- 
tification and improvement 
Section 806: Adds new sections 705 and 706 

to the Housing Act of 1961. The new sec- 

tion 705 authorizes grants to States and local 
public bodies to assist in financing the ac- 
quisition of developed land in built-up por- 
tions of urban areas to be cleared and used 
as permanent open-space land. The grants 
cannot exceed 50 percent of the cost of ac- 
quiring the interests in the land and of nec- 
essary demolition and removal of improve- 
ments, and can be made only where the local 
governing body determines that adequate 
open-space land cannot effectively be pro- 
vided through the use of existing undevel- 
oped or predominantly undeveloped land. 

(b) Authorizes financial assistance ex- 
tended under title VII of the Housing Act of 
1961 (all open-space land and urban beauti- 
fication and improvement assistance) to in- 
clude grants for relocation payments like 
those provided under the urban renewal pro- 
gram. They will be available to those dis- 
placed after March 4, 1965. 

The new section 706 authorizes grants to 
States and local public bodies to assist in 
carrying out local programs for the greater 
use and enjoyment of open-space and other 
public land in urban areas, including beau- 
tification of the land and its improvement 
for open-space uses, The local programs 
must be important to the comprehensively 
planned development of the locality. 

Grants shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
amount by which the cost of the activities 
carried on by an applicant during a year 
under an approved program exceeds its usual 
expenditures for comparable activities. How- 
ever, the Housing Administrator may use up 
to $5 million for grants covering two-thirds 
of the cost of activities that have special 
value in developing and demonstrating new 
and improved methods and materials for use 
in carrying out urban beautification and 
improvement. 


Use of funds for studies and publication 


Section 807: Amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to authorize the Housing 
Administrator to use not more than $50,000 
of the title VII grant funds to undertake 
studies of open-space land and urban beau- 
tification and improvement problems and 
activities and to publish information relating 
thereto. 


Conforming amendments 
Section 808: Makes technical amendments 
in title VII of the Housing Act of 1961 to 


conform to the new provisions added to that 
title by this title of the bill. 
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TITLE IX—-RURAL HOUSING 
Loans for previously occupied buildings and 
minimum site acquisition 

Section 901: This section amends section 
501 of the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make loans 
to farmers and rural residents for the pur- 
chase of previously occupied dwellings and 
related facilities and farm service buildings 
and for minimum adequate building sites. 
Interest rate on direct rural housing loans 

Section 902: This section amends section 
502(a) of the Housing Act of 1949 to increase 
to 5 percent the maximum interest rate on 
direct loans under section 502, except for 
loans to elderly persons in accordance with 
section 501 (a) (3) and loans in accordance 
with sections 503 and 504, which would re- 
main at 4 percent. It would also authorize 
me Secretary to charge fees on all title V 
oans, 

Insured rural housing loans 

Section 903: Subsection (a) of this section 
adds to title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
two new sections (517 and 518). 

The new section 517 would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to insure loans, and 
make loans to be sold insured, in accordance 
with section 502; except that such loans to 
persons of low or moderate income would 
bear interest not above 5 percent and be lim- 
ited to adequate housing modest in size, 
design, and cost and to an aggregate of $300 
million per year, and such loans to other 
persons would be made at rates and charges 
comparable to those in effect under FHA's 
section 203 program. To assure the market- 
ability of these loans to private investors 
within the interest ceiling set by this section, 
it is further provided that the Secretary may 
enter into repurchase agreements with in- 
vestors. 

The new section 517 would also establish 
@ new rural housing insurance fund to fi- 
nance insured section 502 loans and to be 
utilized by the Secretary for various specified 
purposes. The new fund would be used 
in lieu of the agricultural credit insurance 
fund for section 514 domestic farm labor 
housing and section 515(b) elderly rental 
housing loans. Loans made out of the fund 
and held unsold could not exceed $100 mil- 
lion at any one time. The Secretary would 
be authorized to borrow from the Treasury 
to meet loan insurance obligations and to 
ee other authorized expenditures from the 

und. 

The new section 518 would establish a 
rural housing direct loan account, and would 
transfer to such account all rural housing 
direct loans made under sections 502, 503, 
504, and 515(a) of the 1949 act, all collections 
therefrom, and any funds available from 
appropriations or Treasury borrowings for 
such loans. Amounts transferred to the ac- 
count and such further amounts as may be 
appropriated would be available for making 
loans under the above sections and for mak- 
ing repayments to the Treasury. 

Subsection (b) of section 903 of the bill 
amends section 511 of the Housing Act of 
1949 to extend for 4 years (to October 1, 1969) 
the unused balance (approximately $101 
million) of the existing borrowing authority 
under section 511, and to remove the exist- 
ing special reservation of $50 million ex- 
clusively for loans to elderly persons in 
accordance with section 501(a) (3). 
Purchase of rural housing loans by the Fed- 

eral National Mortgage Association 

Section 904: This section amends title III 
of the National Housing Act to authorize 
FNMA to purchase loans insured under the 
new provisions of title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949 in its secondary market operations. 
Extension of rural housing authorizations 


Section 905: This section amends title V 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to extend for 4 
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years (to October 1, 1969) the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make section 
503 loan contribution commitments, the au- 
thority for appropriations to finance assist- 
ance under sections 504 (a), 504(b), 506, and 
516, and the authority of the Secretary to 
make section 515(b) rental housing loans for 
elderly persons. It would also increase from 
$10 to $50 million the total amount of appro- 
priations authorized for section 516 assist- 
ance to provide low-rent housing for domes- 
tic farm labor, and would extend the con- 
struction standards and technical services 
provisions of section 506(a) to operations 
under the new provisions added to title V 
by the bill. 


Sums excess to the needs of the rural hous- 
ing insurance for the rural housing direct 
loan account 
Section 906: This section adds to title V 

of the Housing Act of 1949 a new section 519, 

directing the Secretary of Agriculture to pay 

into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury 
any surpluses from the new rural housing 
insurance fund or the new rural housing 
direct loan account. 

TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS 

Urban planning grants 

Section 1001(a): Amends section 701(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 to increase the 
limit on appropriations for urban planning 
grants from $105 to $230 million, 

(b) Amends section 701(b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 to permit up to 5 percent of 
funds appropriated for urban planning grants 
to be used for studies, research, and demon- 
stration projects for the development and 
improvement of techniques and methods for 
comprehensive planning and for the advance- 
ment of the purposes of the urban planning 
grant program. 

(c) Amends section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 to authorize the Housing Administra- 
tor to make two-thirds grants to organiza- 
tions composed of elected officials who repre- 
sent political jurisdictions within a metro- 
politan area to assist them to undertake 
studies, collect data, develop regional plans 
and programs, and engage in other activities 
desirable for the solution of the metropolitan 
or regional problems. 

Authorization for Federal-State training 

programs 

Section 1002(a) : Amends section 802(d) of 
the Housing Act of 1964 to increase the limit 
on appropriations for grants to assist Federal- 
State training programs from $10 to $30 mil- 
lion. 

(b) Amends section 803 of the Housing Act 
of 1964 to provide that the limit per State on 
grants for Federal-State training programs 
shall be not more than 10 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for that purpose rather 
than 10 percent of the amount authorized to 
be appropriated as now provided. 


Authorization for public works planning 
advances 
Section 1003: Amends section 702(e) of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to increase the limit on 
appropriations for public works planning ad- 
vances from $20 million to $70 million, 


Authorization for housing for the elderly or 
handicapped 
Section 1004: Amends section 202(a) (4) 
of the Housing Act of 1959 to increase the 
limit on appropriations for loans for hous- 
ing for the elderly or handicapped from $350 
million to $500 million, 


Authorization for low-income housing dem- 
onstration programs 
Section 1005: Amends section 207 of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to increase the authori- 
zation for grants for low-income housing 
a from $10 million to $15 mil- 
n. 
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Advisory committees—Technical provision 


Section 1006: Deletes an obsolete provision 
from section 601 of the Housing Act of 1949 
relating to advisory committees. 

Public facility loans 

Section 1007(a): Adds a provision to sec- 
tion 202(c) of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 to authorize the Housing Administrator 
to make public facility loans to a private 
nonprofit corporation for the construction of 
works for the storage, treatment, purifica- 
tion, or distribution of water, or the construc- 
tion of sewage, sewage treatment, and sewer 
facilities, if the works or facilities are needed 
to serve a smaller municipality or rural area, 
and there is no existing public body able to 
construct and operate the works or facilities. 

(b) Amends section 202(c) of the amend- 
ments to make a technical change made 
necessary by amendments of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. 

(c) Amends section 203(c) of the amend- 
ments to permit a public facility loan to be 
made to a community without regard to its 
population if a research or development in- 
stallation of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is located in or near 
the community. 


Lease guarantees for certain small business 
concerns 


Section 1008: Adds a new title IV to the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 to au- 
thorize the Small Business Administration to 
guarantee payment of rentals under leases 
of commercial and industrial property en- 
tered into by small business concerns that 
are (1) eligible for loans under section 7(b) 
(3) of the Small Business Act or (2) eligible 
for loans under title IV of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 

The guarantee powers shall be exercised 
to the greatest extent practicable in coopera- 
tion with qualified surety or other companies 
on a participation basis. 

A uniform annual fee shall be payable 
for the Administration’s share of any guaran- 
tee. The fee shall not exceed 244 percent per 
annum of the minimum annual guaranteed 
rental payable under the guaranteed lease. 
Fees may also be charged for the processing 
of applications for guarantees. 

A revolving fund is established for carry- 
ing out the guarantee program. Initial capi- 
tal of $5 million for the fund is transferred 
from the fund established under section 
4(c) of the Small Business Act. All receipts 
from the guarantee program shall be de- 
posited in the fund. The initial capital 
shall be returned to its source in such 
amounts and at such times as the Small 
Business Administrator determines to be 
appropriate. 

FHA conforming amendments 

Section 1009: Makes conforming amend- 
ments in the National Housing Act made 
necessary by provisions in the bill which 
consolidate FHA insurance funds into the 
general insurance fund. 


Repeal of special provision in Urban Mass 
Transportation Act 

Section 1010: Repeals section 9(c) of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
which requires that contractors, in providing 
facilities or equipment which have received 
loan or grant assistance under the act, “shall 
use only such manufactured articles as have 
been manufactured in the United States.” 

Redevelopment areas—technical provision 

Section 1011: Amends sections 108 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 and 701 of the Housing 


Act of 1954 to add references to acts supple- 
mentary to the Area Redevelopment Act. 


Federal Reserve Act 


Section 1012: Amends section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act to permit national banks 
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to (1) purchase participations in loans se- 
cured by real estate and (2) make loans for 
the construction of industrial or commercial 
buildings to have maturities up to 30 months 
(now 18 months). 

Savings and loan associations 

Section 1013(a): Amends section 5(c) of 
the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 to au- 
thorize Federal savings and loan associations 
to make loans outside of their 20-percent 
limitation secured by college dormitories or 
fraternity or sorority houses, or housing for 
staffs of colleges or hospitals. 

(b) Amends section 404 of the National 
Housing Act to require an association to 
make deposits in FSLIC up to 1 percent of 
the association’s savings as required by call 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama, yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am proud of the 
fact that I assisted in the enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1949. It required 
considerable work at that time to have 
it enacted into law. The hearings held 
and the time consumed in order to enact 
the bill covered a period of approximate- 
ly 7 to 8 years. We were fortunate in 
being able to obtain the assistance of the 
late Senator Taft during the 80th Con- 
gress. 

Madam President, I should now like to 
ask a few questions of the Senator from 
Alabama. I should like to differentiate 
as best I can between the Housing Act 
of 1949 with respect to public housing 
and the innovation contained in the 
housing bill. As I understand, the Fed- 
eral Government would put up by way 
of subsidy $50 million a year over a pe- 
riod of 4 years 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not to exceed $50 
million a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that would 
mean that at the end of 4 years the ap- 
propriations—if all the money were 
used—$200 million would be spent for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the Housing 
Act of 1949, the Government subsidized 
certain construction. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Government 
underwrote the bonds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; by agreeing to 
pay 344 percent, I believe. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The rate varied de- 
pending on the market for public hous- 
ing bonds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not to exceed 344 
percent. As I remember, it fluctuated 
between one-half to as much as 3 per- 
cent over the years. Under the act, the 
Authority was supposed to provide 
rentals to families wherein they paid 20 
percent of their income. As I under- 
stand, in this case, with the innovation, 
25 percent of a family’s income will be 
required, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent, if 
any, is money provided for the actual 
construction of these dwellings? As I 
understand, the bill does not envision 
that anyone with homes to rent would 
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come into the picture. The homes or fa- 
cilities would have to be constructed from 
here on out; is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent 
would the Government assist, if at all, 
in financing new constructions by coop- 
eratives or nonprofit organizations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The proposed rent 
supplement program would be on an 
FHA mortgage insurance basis. The 
Government would not put up any 
money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There would be an 
assurance that a subsidy would be paid 
on behalf of low-income families. The 
subsidy would be the difference between 
25 percent of the income of the applicant 
and the reasonable economic rent. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the family income 
were $3,000 a year, 25 percent of that 
would be used as rent. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do I understand 
that the HHFA would give a guarantee 
to the builder to pay the difference be- 
tween the one-fourth of the income of 
the family and the economic rent, by 
way of a subsidy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows, 
of course that under this bill the project 
would be approved (and incured) by 
FHA. The sponsor would have to be a 
nonprofit organization, a limited div- 
idend corporation, or a cooperative.. The 
sponsor would make application to FHA 
and state that it desired to build the 
housing for certain groups. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For low-income 
people? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. There are 
really two conditions for eligibility. One 
condition is that the tenant must be 
elderly, disabled, or handicapped, or dis- 
placed by urban renewal; the second 
condition is that only persons of low in- 
come eligible for public housing would 
be eligible for rent supplements. 

We make it possible—this may sound 
a little strange, but it is true—for the 
proposed program to go below public 
housing income levels. As you know, 
there are actually people whose income 
are not low enough to justify their get- 
ting into public housing. 

That may sound peculiar, but it is 
true. The provision of this bill can go 
below public housing income levels. Of 
course the project must be a multifamily 
project. Let us say a nonprofit corpora- 
tion is sponsoring a 100-unit project. 
He promises FHA—and this becomes a 
part of the agreement—that 50 of the 
units, or half of them, will be made avail- 
able for low-income people. FHA works 
out the plan with the sponsor. They 
work up an agreement. Of course, as 
with any FHA agreement, the agency 
must go through costs very carefully and 
they must determine what the economic 
rent would be. 

After the building is constructed, the 
sponsor can fill half his units with people 
that can afford to pay economic rents, 
and the Government will help the other 
50 percent with their rent. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It is not intended 
that HHFA or FHA shall put up any 
money for the construction of these proj- 
ects. FHA will only insure mortgage 
loans to those who sponsor such projects. 
Funds for construction would come from 
private enterprise sources. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The FHA does not 
put up loans. They insure loans, Pri- 
vate concerns put up the money. It is 
an insurance program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
Senator could place in the Recorp at 
this point the rules and regulations with 
respect to low-rent housing. It may be 
that it will take a little time to obtain 
the information. What are the condi- 
tions under which a low-income family 
may obtain assistance through public 
housing in New Orleans, Boston, or New 
York, for example, or in 10 or 15 typical 
cities? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to income levels? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I included that in- 
formation as a part of my introductory 
remarks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry I was 
not present to hear it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not read it. I 
had it printed in the Record. The in- 
formation covers 26 cities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Throughout the 
country? 

Mr. SPARKMAN; Yes. If you will 
read my explanation of the comparison 
in cost to the Federal Government be- 
tween public housing and rent supple- 
ments you will see that it is extremely 
unlikely, in fact I believe almost impos- 
sible for the rent subsidy paid by the 
Government to exceed what the Govern- 
ment would pay as a subsidy for public 
housing of comparable units built at the 
same time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is all of this incor- 
porated in the measure that we are now 
considering? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have explained 
how the new program would operate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is in the bill, is it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe we have 
laid it out very clearly. We do not spell 
some of these things in the bill, as the 
Senator knows. However, the way the 
bill is drawn and the way it is tied in 
with existing laws and regulations, what 
I have said is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the Senator’s 
considered judgment that under this 
system, which is an innovation in public 
housing, in the long run it will be less 
costly to the Government than at the 
present time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is my belief. 
Furthermore, it is a private enterprise 
undertaking. I am not sure whether the 
Senator from Louisiana is familiar with 
the experimental program that we au- 
thorized the HHFA to make under the 
1961 act. We set aside a certain amount 
of money for that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I recall it, but I do 
not know what the results were. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The results of one 
such experiment are set out in the tran- 
script of the hearings. The Senator may 
wish to refer to those exhibits. He will 
find them in the hearings on page 127. 
I am sure he will find this part of the 
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hearings very interesting. It has been 
a very interesting experiment. We are 
continuing that experiment by this bill. 
I believe the Senator from Texas offered 
the amendment in committee to con- 
tinue the experimentation. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment 
was adopted by the committee, and it is 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the new plan 
will be an improvement over what we 
sought to do in 1949. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do, too. I say 
that with full understanding and ap- 
preciation of the excellent work that 
has been done under the 1949 program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is intended 
in the future, so far as the present Public 
Housing Act is concerned? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We shall carry on 
the public housing program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much is being 
provided? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Thirty-five thou- 
sand units are to be built. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that over a 4- 
year period? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; each year. 
Also, we authorize the renting of 15,000 
units and the acquiring of another 10,000 
units. There has been a great deal of 
complaint about slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs clearing out 
housing that could be used. 

Furthermore, some military installa- 
tions may be closed, and several hundred 
units may be unoccupied at or near 
those installations. They have to be 
taken over by FHA or by VA. In the 
proposed act we authorize these build- 
ings to be made available for public 
housing projects. 

The program must be worked out by 
the locality. The city could apply to the 
Public Housing Authority to enter into 
annual contribution contracts on certain 
housing projects which are owned by the 
FHA or VA. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would be done 
in the same manner as is done with pub- 
lic housing? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Thatis right. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
Senator has available for the Recor the 
annual amount now being spent by the 
Government on public housing, and the 
number of units. I am quite anxious to 
see if better housing can be provided for 
under the rent supplement plan than the 
present program and at less cost. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That information 
is contained in the hearings. We can find 
it and incorporate it in the RECORD. As 
I recall, under the Senator’s 1949 bill, an 
amount program—$336 million, I be- 
lieve—was authorized to support a low- 
rent housing program. In 1961, we au- 
thorized the remaining units that could 
be supported by that amount. I suppose 
that the entire amount authorized in 
1949 is under contract by now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It might be inter- 
esting if the Senator from Alabama 
would have the staff work up a table to 
indicate the number of units in the 26 
cities which the Senator has mentioned. 
That table might include the number of 
units and the cost to the Government. 
We might then try to find out what a 
similar number of units throughout the 
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country, under the rent supplement plan 
would cost, so that we might compare 
that cost with the cost to the Govern- 
ment. I make that suggestion because 
I believe that the question will become 
the issue, since under the Public Hous- 
ing Act there is a requirement of 20 per- 
cent of income, and the bill provides 25 
percent. I believe it might be well to 
put such a table into the RECORD. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is correct. In my 
statement I brought out some figures 
that showed the estimates. Those fig- 
ures can only be estimates. We shall 
have to wait until the figures are in be- 
fore we have the accurate result. In the 
estimate presented in my statement I 
brought out the fact that, while the 
figures vary from one area to another 
all over the United States, the average 
subsidy per unit in the United States is 
$58 a month. That is public housing 
under the existing program. Under the 
rent supplement, it would be $40. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is in line with 
the question I previously asked. I be- 
lieve it would be helpful if we could ob- 
tain that information from the 26 cities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe what is 
already in the record relative to these 
cities should satisfy the Senator’s re- 
quest. I thank the Senator very much 
for his clarifying questions. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
before the Senator from Texas speaks, 


may I reclaim the floor? 
Mr. TOWER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. In my opening 
statement I paid my compliment to the 
subcommittee, the committee as a 
whole, and the staff. Before the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas speaks, I 
wish to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to pay my special compliments 
and commendations to him. He is the 
ranking minority member on the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee. 

In past years I have often stated on 
the floor of the Senate what a pleasure 
it was to work with the Senator’s prede- 
cessor, Senator Capehart. I am glad to 
give testimony now to the same effect 
with reference to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas. It has been a delight 
to work with him. He has been most 
cooperative and helpful in bringing the 
bill to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank my friend the 
Senator from Alabama for his very kind 
and generous remarks. 

I should like to remark that I, in turn, 
am deeply grateful to the chairman of 
the subcommittee for his spirit of fair- 
mindedness, his willingness to listen to 
any approach to the housing problem, 
and his willingness to try to resolve dif- 
ferences in a fair and equitable way. 

The chairman has done an excellent 
piece of work in synthesizing the various 
ideas that were brought into the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee on this highly com- 
plicated and significant piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to 
work with the Senator, and I have 
learned a great deal in the process. 4 
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Mr. President, I voted to report the 
housing bill from the full committee. I 
was the only one of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee to vote to report 
the bill. 

At the time I stated that although 
there were things in the bill that I was 
satisfied with and that I felt were very 
constructive, there were also portions of 
the bill with which I could not agree. I 
noted that I would reserve my judgment 
on the bill until such time as action was 
completed on it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and it was brought to a vote. 

Although there are some constructive 
provisions in the bill, particularly those 
relative to doing a little bit of self-exami- 
nation of the whole housing program and 
those providing reports. For example, 
those provisions providing a moratorium 
on payments under FHA or VA mort- 
gages for distressed homeowners as a 
result of business closings, and other 
constructive provisions are also good. I 
feel that the rent supplement provision 
of the bill is a vast, complicated, and 
radically new program, and that it should 
be conducted perhaps on a less grand 
scale than we propose to do in this bill, 
where we make it an $8 billion program. 

We have no knowledge or experience 
in this field except for some experimenta- 
tion under existing programs. This is a 
matter with which we should have some 
experience before we enact such a sweep- 
ing and comprehensive program. 

I disagree with the concept of the rent 
subsidy. I wonder where it will lead us. 

I wonder if this is not the beginning 
of subsidies for clothing, groceries, and 
ultimately, perhaps, for a guaranteed 
annual income for every citizen of this 
3 whether he chooses to work or 
not. 

Perhaps this program will destroy the 
incentive of many individuals to try to 
improve their housing conditions on 
their own by their own efforts, by improv- 
ing their own ability to earn income. I 
wonder if it will not discourage home 
ownership. The program is rather 
loosely drawn and is vulnerable to all 
kinds of abuse. 

I intend later to offer an amendment 
which would take this program out of 
the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, as a part of my remarks, the 
minority views printed in the committee 
report as well as the individual views of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] and myself. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINORITY Views or Mr. BENNETT, Mn. TOWER, 
Mr. THURMOND, AND MR. HICKENLOOPER 
BILLIONS IN NEW SPENDING OBLIGATIONS 
New and enlarged urban programs bulging 

with money and power, designed to step up 

the pace of creeping federalism, are wrapped 
in the omnibus package approved by this 
committee as the Housing and Urban De- 

velopment Act of 1965. 

They are— 

An $8 billion, 40-year contract to experi- 
ment with rent-supplementals as a new ap- 
proach to housing low-income families, 

Seven hundred million dollars in 4 years 
to pay half the cost of extending and enlarg- 
ing water and sewer facilities to meet the an- 
ticipated growth of urban communities to 
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be determined by the crystal ball of the 
HHFA Administrator. 

Fifty million dollars a year to develop 
neighborhood social and recreational facil- 
ities to take care of the population growth 
anticipated by the HHFA Administrator. 

Twenty-five million dollars a year to pay 
the financing costs of the acquisition of 
land for public works needs anticipated by 
the HHFA Administrator to meet the ex- 
pected growth of the community. The lo- 
cation of the land must also coincide with 
the Administrator’s guess as to which di- 
rection the community will expand. 

These are additions to existing federally 
controlled urban assistance programs which 
are constantly being continued and expanded 
to the point where any local participation 
in funds or direction is only token in im- 
portance. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Some of the existing and expanded pro- 
grams are— 

Two billion and nine hundred million dol- 
lars more in 4-year authority for urban re- 
newal capital grants; $125 million more in 4- 
year authority for urban renewal planning 
grants; a greater share of urban renewal 
funds permitted for rebuilding the core of 
cities and less for homes; agreement to talk 
soon about a complete revision of the con- 
cept of “urban renewal” to involve only the 
desire of cities to rebuild with no other “qual. 
ifications’” necessary to obtain Federal funds. 

An increase of $225 million in 4-year, 
50-percent grant contract authority to 
broaden the open-space program in urban 
areas to include beautification, purchase of 
land, demolition of buildings, and the re- 
location of people; a $50 million increase for 
4 years of grants to urban areas for public 
works planning, and the authority to pay 
two-thirds of the cost of removing unsafe and 
unslightly buildings in any part of an urban 
community under certain conditions. 

In every instance of Federal financial par- 
ticipation in urban activities, the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator calls the signals and determines 
the conditions which must be met before the 
Federal funds are made available, thus usurp- 
ing the previously inherent right, duty, and 
responsibility of the locally elected officials. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT AND PUBLIC HOUSING 


The new form of the rent supplement pro- 
gram as reported by this committee estab- 
lishes two systems by which homes are to 
be provided for low-income groups. Rent 
supplement is expected to provide 500,000 
units. At the same time the bill calls for 
240,000 additional units to be used in the 
public housing program. All families 
which qualify as low-income families will be 
eligible for either of the programs. 

Under the plan for rent supplements, the 
housing units may be scattered throughout 
the community, and it is possible that the 
rental market in some communities might 
provide better housing for those under the 
rent supplement program than under the 
other low-income housing programs. 

Of the 240,000 public housing units rē- 
quested, 140,000 will be of the conventional 
type which will be subject to site selection by 
authorities in the community. There are 
another 170,000 units of this type still in 
the so-called pipeline awaiting some action 
at the local level. 

ASK MORE PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS 

The remaining 100,000 units in the bill 
are to be divided between the purchasing and 
leasing of existing homes; 15,000 per year for 
4 years in the first category and 10,000 per 
year in the latter. These units will not be 
subject to site selection at the local level and 
therefore will be scattered helter-skelter 
through the community. 

In view of the administration’s expression 
that it has wanted for some time to devise a 
low-income housing program which would 
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free it from the charge that it has been 
creating public housing ghettos, the ques- 
tion arises as to how selection of families will 
be made for the ghetto type low-income 
housing as opposed to the scattered-type, 
low-income housing. Who will get the rent 
supplements and who will not? If there is 
a difference in the standard of housing avail- 
able under each of these programs, who will 
get the highest standard? 

It seems that such a radical change from 
the historic public housing approach to 
the problem of low-income housing needs 
should moye more slowly and be more care- 
fully tested than is possible under this bill 
which would begin immediately to set up 
contract obligations that could total $8 bil- 
lion over 40 years. 

It is our hope that if the Senate approves 
the rent-supplement system as a substitute 
for public housing safeguards will be 
written into the act whereby new 40-year 
contracting can be halted at any time in the 
next 4 years in the event there are indica- 
tions that the program will not produce the 
intended results. 

RENT SUPPLEMENT DESTROYS INCENTIVE 

We opposed the original administration 
rent supplement plan for several reasons, 
one of which was the very fact it did not 
Offer assistance where we felt assistance is 
most needed—the lower income groups. The 
administration sought to pay rent supple- 
ments for families above the “public hous- 
ing” level whose annual incomes, by formula, 
could be in the neighborhood of $10,000. 

We also opposed the administration pro- 
posal because it would place under Federal 
obligation and control families whose income 
levels should inspire incentive rather than 
Government assistance. It would have 
created an income class, part of which would 
have been assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in its living standards, and part of 
which would have made sacrifices and used 
incentive to improve its living standards. 

Even the administration sponsors of the 
rent supplement idea question its potential 
although they ask for $8 billion to try it. 
HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver, in 
his testimony before the committee, used 
the phrase: “If this program works $» 

In answering questions raised by Senator 
WALLACE F. BENNETT concerning the form of 
contracts to be signed with landlords Dr. 
Weaver admitted the contracts must en- 
able the sponsors of the buildings to meet 
their mortgage obligations over a period of 
40 years. 

Dr. Weaver said the assurance of sufficient 
tenants for that length of time would be as- 
certained by surveys. 


SURVEY REPORTS QUESTIONABLE 


It seems questionable that in the period 
of 4 years of contract making provided in 
this bill a survey could be made that would 
determine the exact number of eligible fami- 
lies needed 40 years hence to fill the available 
units under contract. 

Dr. Weaver also explained that from 20 to 
30 percent of the sponsored units in each 
project would be placed under rent supple- 
ment contracts. The remaining 70 to 80 
percent of the units would be nonsupple- 
mented with tenants paying full economic 
rent. We question whether these projects 
can succeed with 70 to 80 percent occupancy. 
Therefore, the entire project is dependent on 
Federal subsidy for its success. 

It is also conceivable that assignment of 
more eligible tenants to one project than to 
another in the same areas could hasten 
failure of the less favored one. 

It is quite obvious to us that no matter 
what income class is to be the beneficiary, 
such a program is not desirable, is not in 
keeping with American tradition of inspir- 
ing incentive in peoples of all classes, and 
sets up a villein tenure for those eligible for 
such bondage. 
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URBAN RENEWAL 

In 1954 the Congress adopted the program 
name of “urban renewal” to replace that 
of “slum clearance” and thereby forecast 
the total rebuilding of the Nation’s so-called 
central cities with Federal funds. 

The 1965 housing legislation has added 
a completely new theory, which holds that 
the Federal Government should assist in 
paying for increased city services, such as 
street maintenance, fire and police protec- 
tion, etc. 

An amendment was offered whereby the 
Federal Government might recapture some 
of the Federal urban renewal funds from city 
tax increments that will undoubtedly soar 
as a result of urban renewal property im- 
provement. In objecting to this amendment, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency officials 
listed a number of reasons, among them: 
“First localities are faced with an immense 
and increasing demand for services. This 
demand is straining their financial re- 
sources—resources largely tied to property 
taxes.” 

ORDER STUDY OF TAX PROFITS 


However, sufficient interest was 
by the committee in this plan that it ordered 
a thorough study be made toward creating 
a practicable means for recovery of Federal 
funds from city tax profits on urban renewal 
projects. 

The great tax benefits to the cities are 
largely due to the removal of low-tax build- 
ings by means of an urban renewal project 
that provides high-tax evaluation buildings 
as replacement. It is understandable that 
high-value central city property cannot be 
used for housing the families who previously 
lived there. 

We find that each housing bill takes the 
urban renewal program further away from 
a means of more housing for low-income 
groups and more toward the new luxurious 
central city. The original Urban Renewal 
Act restricted nondwelling funds to 10 per- 
cent of the total. By now, as provided in 
this bill, the restricted nondwelling funds 
percentage has risen to 40 percent. Actually, 
an attempt was made to waive all restric- 
tions, and, while this effort was rejected, it 
did result in a committee recommendation 
that a study be made of the feasibility of 
rewriting the formula in a manner directing 
more urban renewal funds for use in rebuild- 
ing the central cities without regard to addi- 
tional dwellings. 


NEED TO BE CLOSE TO WORK 


It is our opinion that the growth of low- 
income population within cities should be 
high in any reconsideration of Federal assist- 
ance priorities. The trend to open spaces 
and beautification, both of which are given 
new and extended priorities in this housing 
bill, may be worthy projects if considered 
alone, but we believe that the need for close- 
in dwellings for the lower income classes 
should be kept in mind because many of 
those families must rely on employment in 
the core of the cities. 

If the land is made too valuable for low- 
income housing because of urban renewal, as 
seems to be the case in many cities, then 
perhaps a portion of the increased local tax 
benefits might be used by the cities to assist 
in the transportation costs of the low-income 
workers between homes on less valuable land 
and sources of downtown employment, which 
might be some distance away. 

In its consideration of the 1964 housing 
bill and again this year, the committee has 
been urged to increase the room-ceiling costs 
for the building of low-rent housing in the 
larger cities because of higher land values 
and higher building costs. At the present 
time, through statutory authority and ad- 
ministrative interpretation the top limit on 
per room costs is $2,750 and the ceiling on 
unit construction, including land and other 
preparations, is $20,000. 
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Several of the larger cities are using these 
top building allowance figures and still find 
it difficult to provide the dwelling units be- 
cause of the constant rise in land values and 
building costs. Further increases in the 
allowance would force the cost levels for low- 
income tenants in the large cities up to levels 
only those with normal medium incomes can 
pay. 

PROGRAM TO HELP BACKFIRES 

It is at this point a paradox sets in. Ur- 
ban renewal has been removing undesirable 
slums and blighted areas from cities while at 
the same time making the land too valuable 
for use by the persons who previously had 
homes or businesses in the renewed areas— 
and economical only for commercial or in- 
dustrial uses—or for high-rent apartments. 
Those who were to have been helped have 
been forced out. 

Congress now is being asked to realize that 
the central cities can no longer house the 
poor or the little businesses, and city author- 
ities want to be divorced from the concept of 
slum clearance as a basis of eligibility for 
Federal funds. 

Next year perhaps we will be asked to ap- 
prove programs for the development of spe- 
cial suburbs for those formerly living in the 
central cities and forced out of them by 
urban renewal. 


GRANTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The HHFA Administrator will obviously 
have to resort to his crystal ball to properly 
administer three grant programs which are 
new this year to the national housing pro- 
gram. He must determine, for benefit of 
proper administration, the future growth of 
communities; the direction of that growth, 
and the proper location within the commu- 
nities of neighborhood facilities sufficient to 
provide for the population growth. 

Notwithstanding historical experiences of 
boom-busts, the most recent occurring in 
Federal Government installations and pro- 
curement areas, the HHFA Administrator is 
authorized under section 602 of the bill to 
grant 50 percent of the cost of improving and 
enlarging basic water and sewer facilities in 
those communities where he foresees a “sig- 
nificant population growth.” He would have 
$400 million to give away for this purpose 
during the next 4 years. 

Grants are also available in the bill to 
assist communities to acquire land in ad- 
vance for future use for public works. The 
grants would cover the financing charges for 
the land. 


MUST PREDICT GROWTH DIRECTION 


In this instance, the Administrator would 
approve the site selection for the anticipated 
public works, which would necessitate a pre- 
diction as to the direction of the future 
growth of the community. Private land de- 
velopers would certainly profit by the Com- 
missioner’s decision as to which way the com- 
munity should grow. For this program the 
Commissioner will have $700 million to give 
away in 4 years. 

The signers of this report were able to gain 
approval for an amendment which would 
make it necessary for the community to re- 
new its application for Federal assistance if 
the land has not been used for the intended 
purpose within 5 years. 

The third new grant program for commu- 
nities would authorize the Administrator to 
give away $200 million in 4 years to provide 
the cities with neighborhood facilities in- 
cluding community centers, youth centers, 
health stations, and other social services. 
Operations costs would be met with local 
funds, but the Administrator would control 
the use of the facilities for 20 years. 


MAKE ELDERLY CENTERS ELIGIBLE 
Signers of this report supported a provision 
in the report on the bill recommending that 


local official bodies make centers for elderly 
eligible for Federal assistance. 
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We feel these three grant programs fur- 
ther exemplify the tendency of the Federal 
Government to take over the responsibilities 
of the cities. It is our opinion that the 
governing forces in the larger cities are wel- 
coming the Federal control programs as a 
means of escaping the responsibility of 
assessing their citizens the taxes necessary 
to meet the costs of increased services. 

OVERLAPPING AUTHORITY 

The ever-growing tentacles of Federal au- 
thority seem to have become entangled now 
that the Farmers Home Administration and 
the Federal Housing Administration are both 
concerned with insuring rural home mort- 


gages. 

We feel that no deserving applicant for 
Federal home mortgage assistance has been 
neglected through the crossing paths of the 
two FHA's, but we believe a more clearly 
cut line of jurisdiction between the two 
would be helpful. 

At present the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, by statute, reaches into rural areas, 
defined as open country, and small towns 
up to 2,500 population. At the same time, 
the Federal Housing Administration has au- 
thority to reach any prospective borrower. 
Commissioner Philip N. Brownstein says the 
following of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’s authority: “It is our continuing re- 
sponsibility to make FHA-insured mortgage 
financing available to all eligible borrowers 
wherever they may reside. * * * FHA has 
the programs and the procedures to serve all 
areas.” 


RESPONSIBILITY NEEDS TO BE DEFINED 


We recommend that during the period 
covered by this bill some effort be made by 
agency Officials and staff members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing to draft 
language which will more clearly define the 
areas of responsibility for the two agencies. 

We are pleased to note that the Federal 
Housing Administration this year urged its 
approved mortgagees to become more active 
in the mortgage needs in smaller towns. 
However, this newly inspired interest in the 
smaller towns may further the need for a 
clear definition of authority between the two 
FHA's. 

There appears to be another area of pos- 
sible overlapping of Federal assistance in 
the housing bill now before the Senate. 
There is a provision to grant $700 million 
over 4 years toward the payment of 50 per- 
cent of the cost of improving, extending, 
and enlarging basic sewer and water systems. 

In the recently approved Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 funds 
are made available for the same purpose. 
While the Public Works Act is assumed to 
be directed toward industrial development, 
the Committee on Public Works said in its 
report: “For example, if a community has 
an inadequate sewage treatment plant it can 
hardly hope to induce industrial develop- 
ment which would further overload its dis- 
posal plant, thus creating a health and wel- 
fare problem.” 


REPORT INDICATES POSSIBLE DUPLICATION 


The report further sets out that “water 
and sewage facilities related to residential 
development” would be eligible for grants 
and loan under the bill. 

Such an intent expressed in the report 
would indicate the public works assistance 
could be obtained without the requirement 
of urgent or existent industrial need. In 
that case funds would be available from 
two sources, the public works bill and the 
housing bill, with grants of 50 percent of 
cost in each case, plus a low-interest loan 
possibility under the public works bill. 

The administration requested in the hous- 
ing bill that $100 million per year for 4 
years to be authorized for this program, and 
we believe the $700 million total for 4 years 
now in the housing bill should be reduced 
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to the original request for $400 million with 
$100 million authorized for each year. 


SUBSIDIZED INTEREST RATES 


We bring to the attention of the Senate 
a growing tendency to incorporate fixed sub- 
sidized interest rates in direct loan programs 
in the Housing Act, which have been operat- 
ing without fault or complaint for years with 
interest rates that are tied to the actual 
cost of money to the U.S. Treasury. 

Two programs in this bill will 
operating on fixed subsidized rates if the bill 
is enacted into law. They are: Elderly 
housing under the section 202 program and 
section 221(d)(3) low-rent housing. 

We believe that all direct loan programs 
should carry interest rates of not less than 
the interest rates on Treasury bonds of 
comparable maturity. 

Our thinking on this subject coincides 
with the Administration’s reasoning in 
objecting to subsidized interest rates in this 
bill. Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. 
Fowler, in a letter to Senator BENNETT on 
May 18, said: 

“I am concerned over the implication of 
those provisions that a flat 3-percent rate 
should be established on loans under these 
programs (college housing, elderly housing, 
and moderate income rental housing). Past 
experience suggests that rigid rates of this 
kind for Federal credit programs have per- 
verse and unintended budgetary, program, 
and economic effects.” 

We feel it is morally as well as fiscally 
wrong to loan to selected elements of the 
population the taxpayers’ money at less 
interest than the Treasury must pay to 
replace those funds. 

WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
JOHN G. TOWER. 

STROM THURMOND. 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER. 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR JOHN G. TOWER 
INTRODUCTION 


In addition to my individual views given 
here, I have joined in presentation of minor- 
it views, since I share in general a number 
of grave reservations therein expressed, 


MERITORIOUS PROVISIONS IN BILL 


I voted to report the housing bill out of 
committee, primarily because of its continu- 
ance of several meritorious programs, as for 
example, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped, college housing, the low-income 
housing demonstration program, and the 
rural housing program. 

Also, I voted to report the bill since I wish 
to accord the Senate the full opportunity to 
give its consideration to this Nation's housing 
programs, 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MAJOR PROGRAMS 

In addition to the meritorious provisions 
above referred to, bill improvements, though 
now somewhat tenuous in nature, show prom- 
ise of marked, advantageous effect on the 
urban renewal and public housing programs. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

I am most pleased the minority, with ma- 
jority support, succeeded in securing the in- 
clusion into the bill, language requiring the 
HHFA Administrator to make a thorough 
study of the overall urban renewal program 
and to report its findings within 2 years. 

Urban renewal has been only partially suc- 
cessful in alleviating the problems it was sup- 
posed to solve. In some cases, problems have 
been created instead, as for example, the dis- 
placement of low-income families and indi- 
viduals without adequate provision for hous- 
ing them elsewhere. The so-called bulldozer 
approach, whereby comparatively new, struc- 
turally sound buildings have been demolished 
under the guise of slum clearance, has been 
costly and wasteful. 
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The HHFA has recently reported an im- 
provement in housing project displacees. 
Perhaps with the reasonable rehabilitation 
grants to homeowners in urban renewal areas 
provided for under this bill, hopefully we will 
see the beginning of more responsibility in 
renewal construction. 

RECAPTURE OF URBAN RENEWAL GRANTS 


Bipartisan, favorable committee interest 
was expressed in my amendment to require 
the repayment of urban grants, out of addi- 
tional tax revenues generated by renewal 
projects. 

Increased tax benefits now inure to the 
cities, largely through the replacement of 
low-tax valuation buildings with those of 
much higher tax valuation. Based on recent 
figures, on some 403 projects in which re- 
newal development had begun or was com- 
pleted, there was a 427-percent increase in 
assessed valuation, from $575 million to 
$3.031 billion. 

Recognizing the weighty constitutional 
and legal problems raised by my proposal, 
I withdrew it, upon assurances that a study 
would be recommended in the majority re- 
port toward legislative feasibility of Federal 
urban grant recapture. 

It would be best, I believe, that such study 
be conducted by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the General Accounting Office, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the com- 


mittee. 
Nonresidential restriction 


I am opposed to the increase in the bill 
of the nonresidential restriction, from 30 
to 40 percent. The urban renewal program 
was initiated primarily, and it should re- 
main so, as a slum clearance program to 
more adequately house low-income groups, 
and not as a means to provide a luxurious 
central city business community. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT 


As inconceivable as it may seem, the rent 
supplement program originally offered by 
the Administration was totally void of as- 
sistance provisions to those of the public 
housing level. 

This original proposal provided for the 
Federal expenditure of rent supplement pay- 
ments said to average about $50, and up to 
$75 per month, for families of moderate 
income means, such means generally being 
between $4,800 and $8,000 (but possibly up 
to $10,000) per year. 

Census figures of 1960 show there were 
some 19 million families with incomes of 
$4,000 to $8,000, and of this number, only 
8.4 percent lived in substandard housing. 
In contrast, of the 12 million nonfarm fami- 
lies earning incomes of less than $4,000, 23.8 
percent of those owning their homes lived 
in substandard housing, while one-third of 
those renting occupied substandard dwelling 
units. And the original rent supplement 
program totally ignored any low-income need. 

I am, of course, most pleased that the 
committee flatly refused to accept the admin- 
istration’s moderate-income supplement con- 
cept, and instead directed the program to the 
use of those most in need of it, particularly 
since the rejection of my earlier suggestion 
that broad-based demonstration projects be 
initiated, in lieu of the proposed massive, 
virtually unlimited administration approach, 

However, regardless of the redirection of 
the rent supplement program, I remain op- 
posed to it. 

This country, through its vast store of 
free enterprise and individual initiative, has 
produced for our citizenry the finest housing 
of any country in the world. 

I fear such a rent supplement program 
will be construed as hope to millions now 
adequately housed that they too are entitled 
to have a portion of their rent paid by the 
taxpayer. 

But most of all, I fear a stifling of the in- 
centive for homeownership, a trend toward 
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giving to renters the status of Government 


wards. This is a departure indeed from the 
American way. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


The present public housing program, I be- 
lieve, tends to destroy the desire or interest 
of thousands of families to participate in the 
great American privilege of homeownership. 

I am hopeful my proposal, now incorpo- 
rated into the bill, to allow a public housing 
tenant to purchase his individual unit by 
counting monthly rentals over a 3-year period 
as a downpayment, will be a welcome and 
practical inducement to affected public hous- 
ing occupants to buy a home, . 


RELIEF FOR HOMEOWNERS AFFECTED BY CLOSING 
OF FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


The committee, in recognizing the hard- 
ship caused to some homeowners by Federal 
base closings, wisely provided for the follow- 
ing: 

1. A moratorium on payments under FHA 
and VA mortgages for distressed homeown. 
ers who are unemployed as a result of such 
base closing. 

2. Authorization by the Secretary of 
Defense to acquire title to homes near closed 
military bases at a price equal to value of 
property at time of announcement of base 
closing. 

These provisions, I believe, will be of much 
assistance to the applicable distressed home- 
owner, in that he will be spared loss of home 
or severe financial loss, 


NEW PROGRAM STATUS 


I am desirous of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency initiating periodic reporting 
measures, which would result in more com- 
prehensive information concerning Agency 
operations, being furnished the committee. 

Iam particularly interested in scrutinizing 
most carefully various new programs pro- 
vided for in the bill: land development; 
grants for basic water and sewer facilities; 
grants for neighborhood facilities; advance 
acquisition of land. 

Each of these programs, as additions to 
existing federally controlled urban assistance 
programs, must be administered sparingly 
and judiciously, lest they deter private 
initiative and local participation in solving 
problems primarily of local concern. 

JOHN S. TOWER. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS oF SENATOR STROM 

THURMOND 

In addition to the objections to this bill 
contained in the minority views which I 
signed, I have serious reservations con- 
cerning one section which was not contained 
in the administration bill as introduced, but 
was added in the Housing Subcommittee. 
This is section 211 of the bill which adds a 
new section, section 521, to title V of the 
National Housing Act. This section would 
require the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to adopt a uni- 
form procedure for the acceptance of ma- 
terials and products which are found to be 
technically suitable for the use proposed in 
structures approved for mortgages and loans 
under the Housing Act. 

Ishare the concern that has been expressed 
by members of the committee concerning the 
seeming reluctance of the FHA, and certain 
commodity standards groups, to approve new 
materials which are the result of technolog- 
ical advances in the industry. This is a 
matter which deserves a searching study by 
the appropriate congressional committees 
to assure that new materials can be taken 
advantage of to reduce the costs of housing 
to the American public where these materials 
are as good as, or better than, those presently 
in use. 

Nevertheless, I am disturbed about the 
words “technically suitable,” because the 
fear has been expressed to me that this 
amendment could open the door to the FHA 
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accepting substandard items that might be 
classified as “technically suitable.“ It is not 
clear in the wording of the amendment who 
is to determine if any material is “technically 
suitable,” but it seems apparent that the Ad- 
ministrator of the HHFA would be required 
to make an independent judgment as to each 
and every product concerned. This would 
place an onerous burden upon the Admin- 
istrator, one that he is not capable of ade- 
quately performing at the present time. The 
cost to the HHFA of testing the materials 
could greatly increase the administrative ex- 
penses of the Agency. 


Mr. TOWER. I shall not labor fur- 
ther the bill in its entirety. I shall ad- 
dress myself to various sections of it as 
amendments are offered, and I shall dis- 
cuss them in greater detail at that time, 
not wishing to detain the Senate. 

I believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
has an amendment that he wishes to 
offer. I am prepared to yield the floor if 
he is prepared to offer his amendment. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
DOMINIC MINTOFF, A MEMBER 
OF THE ASSEMBLY OF MALTA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Senate has as its guest this afternoon a 
former Prime Minister of Malta who is 
at present a member of the Assembly of 
Malta. He is Mr. Dominic Mintoff, the 
leader of the opposition party. 

Mr. Mintoff is an Oxford graduate, a 
Rhodes scholar, and a practicing archi- 
tect. He is married to a British girl and 
is the father of two children. I am 
happy to present this distinguished legis- 
lator to the Senate. [Applause, Sena- 
tors rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MON- 
DALE in the chair). The Chair takes 
pleasure in welcoming our distinguished 
guest and hopes that his visit will be 
enjoyable. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had insisted upon its amendments to the 
bill (S. 1564) to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. CELLER, Mr. RODINO, Mr. ROGERS 
of Colorado, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH, and Mr. CRAMER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1362. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Chu Chai-ho Hay; 

H.R. 5830. An act for the relief of CPO 
James J. Griffin, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 6719. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuyo Watanabe Ridgely; 

H. R. 7436. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Victor R. Robinson, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 8484. An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of privately owned motor ve- 
hicles of members of the Armed Forces on a 
change of permanent station; and 
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H. J. Res. 504. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

H. R. 1362. An act for the 
Chu Chai-ho Hay; 

H.R. 5830, An act for the 
James J. Griffin, U.S. Navy; 

H.R.6719. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuyo Watanabe Ridgely; 

H. R. 7436. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Victor R. Robinson, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 8484. An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the transportation of privately owned motor 
vehicles of members of the Armed Forces on 
a change of permanent station; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services; and 

H.J. Res. 504. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


relief of Mrs. 
relief of CPO 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist the provi- 
sion of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living 
environment in urban areas, and to ex- 
tend and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, urban mass transporta- 
tion, and community facilities. 

AMENDMENT NO, 302 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 302. I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with but 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, line 21, before the period in- 
sert the following: , or families whose pres- 
ent or former dwellings are situated in areas 
determined by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, subsequent to April 1, 1965, to have 
been affected by a natural disaster, and 
which have been extensively damaged or 
destroyed as the result of such disaster” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would place disaster victims 
in the same category as other displaced 
families as far as eligibility for public 
housing is concerned and would thus 
permit more of these disaster victims to 
qualify for the rent supplement program 
authorized by S. 2213. 

The U.S. Housing Act of 1937 requires 
that those eligible for public housing 
must have an income which is at least 
20-percent less than the income required 
to obtain private housing which is decent, 
safe, and sanitary. 

This so-called income gap—that is, 
the difference between the income of 
those who are eligible for public housing 
because their income is 20-percent be- 
low the standard and the income of those 
who can qualify for standard housing 
because their housing is adequate—does 
not apply to displaced families, how- 
ever, because of the emergency nature 
of their needs. My amendment would 
simply include, within the definition of 
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displaced families, those whose dwellings 
have been extensively damaged or de- 
stroyed as a result of a natural disaster. 

As a consequence, victims of a nat- 
ural disaster would be eligible for pub- 
lic housing despite the fact that their 
income falls within the 20-percent in- 
come gap area. These families would 
also become eligible for rent supplement 
payments, since S. 2213 provides that 
those who are eligible for public housing 
could be eligible for rent supplements. 

Mr. President, there is every reason 
in the world why these families should 
be classed as displaced families. 

First. They have lost their homes 
through no fault of their own. 

Second. They simply do not have 
enough income to purchase or rent avail- 
able decent, safe, and sanitary private 
housing in their area. 

Third. The number of disaster fam- 
ilies falling within the income gap area 
and needing public housing or rent sup- 
plement payments would be so small as 
to have a minimal impact on the funds 
available for the public housing and 
rent supplement programs. This is not 
to say that the families who qualify un- 
der the new definition were not desper- 
ately in need of Federal help. But these 
families will be few and, consequently, 
the cost will be minimal. 

I hope that the Senate will accept this 
modest amendment which has such po- 
tential significance for disaster victims. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], who is now 
presiding over the Senate, well knows 
that his State, the States of Wisconsin, 
and Iowa, and many other midwestern 
States suffered serious disasters from 
floods this year. 

The amendment is calculated to assist 
people in this category so that they can 
qualify for rent supplements. 

Originally, the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing accepted the amendment, but because 
of a technical development resulting 
from a subsequent amendment, my 
amendment was inadvertently elimi- 
nated: So it is necessary to have the 
Senate reconsider this amendment, be- 
cause technically it is not in the bill at 
present. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing, if he 
is favorable to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I recall—and I 
should like to have this verified by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Texas—that the intent of this 
amendment had been agreed to by the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. TOWER. That is my recollection. 
As a matter of fact, I asked myself why 
the Senator from Wisconsin was offering 
the amendment. I thought it had al- 
ready been included in the bill and was 
surprised to discover that it was not. It 
was my recollection that it had been in 
the bill earlier. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that it was 
the intent of the subcommittee to in- 
clude this in the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I spoke with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxre] about 
it, and he was unhappy that his amend- 
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ment had inadvertently eliminated this 
amendment: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

AMENDMENT NO. 334 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 334 and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 31, line 7, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 31, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“REPORT 

“Sec. 1013. On or before January 1, 1968, 
the Administrator shall submit to the Con- 
gress a full report of operations under this 
title, together with his recommendations 
with respect thereto.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the pro- 
vision in the bill to which this amend- 
ment is directed, provides for FHA mort- 
gage insurance for private loans to pri- 
vate subdivision developers, up to $10 
million. 

The committee wisely deleted the ad- 
ministration's request for some $500 mil- 
lion for new towns. In the committee re- 
port, the HHFA is advised that it does 
not wish the land development section 
in the bill to be used for land develop- 
ment which would be used to create new 
independent towns. 

However, this is a new program, and I 
believe its operation should be carefully 
scrutinized by the committee and the 
Congress. 

I therefore offer this amendment to re- 
quire the HHFA to advise Congress of the 
land development program, and its sub- 
sequent operations. 

The amendment provides a require- 
ment for a report to Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
speaking for myself, this is a reasonable 
amendment for a requirement that ought 
to be carried out. I am glad to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing be dispensed with, but that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 54, after line 9, insert the follow- 


g: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the extent to which 
the cultural and convention center proposed 
to be built adjacent to Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect Colorado N15 (Skyline) in Denver, Colo- 
rado, may benefit areas other than the urban 
renewal area, expenses incurred by the city 
of Denver in constructing such center shall, 
to the extent otherwise eligible, be counted 
as a grant-in-aid toward such project. 
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“(g) Notwithstanding the extent to 
which the cultural and convention center 
proposed to be bullt within Urban Renewal 
Project R-8 in Norfolk, Virginia, may benefit 
other areas other than the urban renewal 
area, expenses incurred by the city of Norfolk 
in constructing such center shall, to the ex- 
tent otherwise eligible, be counted as a 
grant-in-aid toward such project.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the por- 
tion of this amendment which relates to 
Denver, Colo., was included in the House 
bill. It would permit the cost of public 
facilities, notwithstanding the extent to 
which they serve an area other than the 
urban renewal area mentioned in the 
amendment, to be counted as a local 
contribution toward the cost of the ur- 
ban renewal project. This need was re- 
flected in Colorado and some other States 
which suffered the disastrous con- 
sequences of recent floods. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement on the subject. The 
proposal is supported by the mayor of 
Denver, the Denver City Council, the 
Downtown Denver Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and many prominent citizens of 
Denver. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT To MAKE Cost 
Or CULTURAL CENTER IN DENVER, COLO., 
ELIGIBLE AS LOCAL CONTRIBUTION TO URBAN 
RENEWAL PROJECT 
Section 110(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 

permits the cost of public facilities, to the 

extent they serve an urban renewal area, to 
be counted as a local contribution toward 
the cost of the urban renewal project. 

Excluded from eligibility, however, are fa- 
cilities which, although they may be lo- 
cated adjacent to or within the urban renewal 
area, are of such a nature that they serve 
and benefit the whole community. An ex- 
ample of such a facility is the cultural and 
convention center proposed to be erected ad- 
jacent to the Denver, Colo., skyline urban re- 
newal project. This center will be the focal 
point of the skyline project which is the city’s 
major effort to revitalize its downtown area. 

However, the recent disastrous floods in 
the city which caused serious damage to 
bridges, streets, and other public facilities 
within the city have put a severe financial 
strain on the city’s resources, jeopardizing 
the skyline project itself unless financial re- 
lief can be provided. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for the city to repair the damage caused 
by the floods, and available local resources 
for urban renewal must for some time be 
largely devoted to that purpose. It is also 
true that the continued viability of the city 
depends upon the successful redevelopment 
of its downtown area as evidenced by the 
proposed skyline project. 

Therefore, it is proposed through this 
amendment to permit the city to obtain ur- 
ban renewal credit for the funds it expends 
on the cultural and convention center. This 
will enable the city to proceed simultane- 
ously with the reconstruction necessitated 
by the floods and with the redevelopment 
of its downtown area, to which the skyline 
project is crucially important. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
add my voice in support of the amend- 
ment. Denver was hit sharply by recent 
floods and has thus incurred heavy ex- 
penses. 

The principal purpose of the amend- 
ment is to assist those who have suf- 
fered from the disaster to finance their 
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own share of the cost of urban renewal 
projects which may later be voted. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, the man- 
ager of the bill, will accept the amend- 
ment and be willing to take it to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
had not been informed of the substance 
of the amendment before it was taken up 
on the floor of the Senate. I have had 
a discussion with the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Colorado concerning it. Do I 
correctly understand that it was incor- 
porated in the bill in the House? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; it was incor- 
porated in the bill in the House, and 
testimony was offered in the House on 
behalf of the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Have there been 
any negotiations with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency regarding it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. There has been con- 
siderable discussion between the city 
council and the mayor of Denver and 
various citizens there. It is my under- 
standing from them that this has been 
approved. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
would this remedy apply only to the city 
of Denver? 

Mr. ALLOTT. To the city of Denver 
and to the city of Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The portion deal- 
ing with the city of Norfolk is not con- 
tained in the House bill. 

Mr.ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
However, the amendment deals with a 
similar situation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator speaks 
from knowledge with reference to Den- 
ver to the effect that the Agency has ap- 
proved the proposal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia has explained his position to 
me. I do not have firsthand knowl- 
edge of that situation. However, the 
two situations are similar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle if they will speak a little louder so 
that all Senators can hear what is going 
on. It is very difficult to follow the de- 
bate when the questions are addressed in 
a whisper. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe that 
the Senator from Illinois refers to my 
questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I refer to the 
questions from the other side of the aisle. 
It is difficult to understand the precise 
question. I wonder if Senators would be 
willing to raise their voices. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I certainly shall. It is 
the first time that anyone has accused 
me of speaking in a low key. I may be at 
my ebb of physical endurance today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
merely wanted to know what the issue 
was. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There are two parts to 
the amendment. One relates to Denver 
and the other to Norfolk, Va. The Den- 
ver portion is contained in the House bill. 
The Norfolk portion is not contained in 
the House bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Colorado defending both Norfolk and 
Denver? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. No. I offered the pro- 
posals together. They both deal with the 
same situation. I do not believe that I 
could possibly hope to represent the State 
of Virginia with the same skill and abil- 
ity that the two distinguished Senators 
from Virginia do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. I 
understand that it is in keeping with 
the program of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and has been approved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I would 
be tempted to repeat the query which 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote 
concerning what Priscilla is reputed to 
have said to John Alden when he pro- 
posed marriage on behalf of Miles 
Standish. Priscilla is reputed to have 
said, “Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia was on the floor a while ago and 
was called to another meeting. He asked 
me if I would present the matter. 

I am speaking for WIIIS, not John, if 
the Senator understands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why do you not 
speak for yourself, GORDON? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that the chairman of the com- 
mittee spoke to me before he left the 
floor. He and the Senator from Colo- 
rado had parallel projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownpate in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two telegrams 
which I have received, one from the 
Downtown Denver Improvement Asso- 
ciation, by Perry G. Anderson, and the 
other from Thomas B. Knowles may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., 
July 3, 1965. 
Senator PETER H. DOMINICK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We believe Denver will benefit greatly from 
cost of new convention center being treated 
as noncash grant-in-aid as proposed in House 
omnibus bill recently passed by House. Can 
assure you this is of broad community inter- 
est here. Will you support? 

THOMAS B. KNOWLES. 
DENVER, COLO., 
July 2, 1965. 
Senator PETER H. DOMINICK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The area this association seryes will bene- 
fit greatly at this time of need if the cost 
of the Denver Convention Center can be con- 
sidered as a noncash grant-in-aid in con- 
nection with the Skyline urban renewal proj- 
ect. The House-approved omnibus housing 
bill makes such provision. May we count on 
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your assistance to secure Senate approval of 
this amendment? 
DOWNTOWN DENVER IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
By PERRY G. ANDERSON, 
AMENDMENT NO. 316 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 316 and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, 
between lines 13 and 14, insert a new 
section as follows: 

REPORTS 

Sec, 609. On or before January 1, 1968, the 
Administrator shall submit to the Congress a 
full report of operations under this title, 
together with his recommendations with re- 
spect thereto. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would require the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency Administra- 
tor to submit to the Congress a full re- 
port of the operations of the following 
new programs under title VI of the bill: 

Grants for basic water and sewer facil- 
ities. 

Grants for neighborhood facilities. 

Advance acquisition of land. 

The first new program here referred to 
authorizes the expenditure of $700 mil- 
lion in grants to public bodies for the 
construction of water and sewer facili- 
ties. The bulk of the grants would be 
for up to 50 percent of the cost of the 
project, but in some cases the grant may 
be for 90 percent of the cost of the 
project. 

The second program authorizes $200 
million in funds for the construction of 
community centers, youth centers, or 
projects otherwise in accordance with a 
program of health, recreational, social, 
or similar community service. 

Federal grants would be two-thirds of 
the cost except in areas designated un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
grants would be three-fourths of the cost 
of the project. 

The third new grant program author- 
izes $100 million for the acquisition of 
sites for future public works. The 
amount of the grant would be deter- 
mined by the aggregate amount of rea- 
sonable interest charges on a loan financ- 
ing the acquisition of the land for the 
lesser of— 

First, a period of 5 years from the date 
of the loan; and 

Second, the time elapsing between the 
date of the loan and the date construc- 
tion of the facilities begins. 

Mr. President, as I have noted in my 
individual views on this bill, each of 
these programs are additions to exist- 
ing federally controlled urban assistance 
programs, which must be judiciously ad- 
ministered. 

These programs involve problems of 
primarily local concern. Being so, by far 
the best place to solve such problems is 
at the local level. 

My reservation regarding Federal as- 
sistance in each of these areas is that 
private initiative and local participation 
will be materially deterred. However, I 
am not offering amendments to delete 
these programs from the bill. I am 
merely desirous of the Congress being 
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furnished comprehensive information re- 
garding their operation. 

Mr. President, I therefore offer my 
amendment, which is similar to the one 
which I offered a few moments ago, 
which was agreed to. The amendment 
would require the Administrator to sub- 
mit a report on new programs to Con- 
gress at a specified date or by a specified 
date. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama is 
prepared to accept this amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
my part I am willing to accept the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and of my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], I offer two amend- 
ments to S. 2213, the proposed Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965. 
These two amendments are identical to 
two provisions in the bill as passed by 
the House on June 30, 1965. 

The first amendment, proposed section 
1014, would remove an inequity resulting 
from an apparent oversight in the Public 
Works Acceleration Act of 1962—APW. 
Included therein was a provision that 
planning advances for public works 
projects made under authority of section 
702 of the Housing Act of 1954 need not 
be repaid to the HHFA if such projects 
receive grants under the APW. Two 
earlier acts had also provided for plan- 
ning advances for public works projects, 
but the APW made no provision for for- 
giving such advances, on the assumption 
that planning under the earlier pro- 
grams had lapsed. As it now turns out 
there are still a few projects, including 
one in Woonsocket, R.I., planned under 
one of the earlier acts and built under 
APW grants. This amendment would 
extend the forgiveness provisions to 
planning advances made under the two 
earlier acts, thus correcting an inequi- 
table situation and establishing a con- 
sistent policy. 

I call up my first amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island for himself and his col- 
league from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 113, after line 4, to insert 
a new section as follows: 

REPAYMENT OF CERTAIN PLANNING GRANTS 

Sec. 1014. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no advance made under section 
501 of Public Law 458, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress; Public Law 352, Eighty-first Congress; 
or section 702, Housing Act of 1954, Public 
Law 560, Eighty-third Congress, for the 
planning of any public works project shall 
be required to be repaid if construction of 
such project has been heretofore or is here- 
after initiated as a result of a grant-in-aid 
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made from an allocation made by the Presi- 
dent under the public works acceleration 
Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the manager of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN]. We shall be very happy 
to accept the amendment, which pro- 
vision, as I understand, has already been 
passed by the House. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the second amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that it not be read in 
full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. PELL is 
as follows: 

On page 55, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
& new section as follows: 

“ELIGIBILITY OF COMMUNITIES IN DEPRESSED 
AREAS FOR URBAN RENEWAL ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 309. (a) Subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 103 (a) (2) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(B) three-fourths of the aggregate net 

project costs of any such projects which are 
located in (i) a municipality having a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 or less according to the 
most recent decennial census, or (ii) a mu- 
nicipality situated in a labor market area 
which, at the time the contract or contracts 
involved are entered into or at such earlier 
time as the Administrator may specify in 
order to avoid hardship, is designated as a 
redevelopment area under the second sen- 
tence of section 5(a) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act or any other legislation enacted 
after the date of the enactment of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
containing standards for designation as a re- 
development area generally comparable to 
those set forth in the second sentence of 
section 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and’, 
“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to urban 
renewal projects placed under contract for 
capital grant on or after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act; except that such 
amendment shall apply with respect to all 
urban renewal projects in the city of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, placed under contract 
for capital grant during the period Provi- 
dence was designated as a redevelopment 
area under section 5(a) of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act (or at such earlier time as the 
Administrator may specify in order to avoid 
hardship) and not completed prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act.” 

On page 109, strike out lines 20 through 
23 


On page 109, line 24, strike out “(b) Sec- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 1011. 
Section”. 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, proposed section 309, would re- 
move the arbitrary 150,000 population 
ceiling on grants to certain urban re- 
newal projects. Existing law provides 
for capital grants of three-fourths of a 
project’s cost to depressed areas of less 
than 150,000 population, while larger 
areas receive two-thirds grants. This 
amendment, which is in great part pro- 
spective, is merely a logical extension of 
the existing law—if a higher grant ratio 
is justified for smaller depressed areas, 
there is no reason to exclude larger areas. 
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The retroactive element of the amend- 
ment applies only to Providence, R.I., as 
it is an area of greater than 150,000 pop- 
ulation which continued its classification 
until just last month as a redevelopment 
area under the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, which 
replaces the Area Redevelopment Act ex- 
piring August 31, 1965. Applying the 
higher grant ratio retrospectively to 
Providence renders consistent the judg- 
ment that all municipalities in qualified 
labor market areas should receive three- 
fourths grants instead of two-thirds 
grants. 

In conclusion, this amendment is iden- 
tical to the one passed in the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PELL. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that local contributions will be reduced 
from one-third to one-quarter in large 
municipalities in so-called depressed 
areas where the index of unemployment 
is more than the national level? 

Mr. PELL. This amendment would 
reduce local contribution from one-third 
to one-quarter in municipalities over 
150,000 if they are in so-called depressed 
areas. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to be a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment. It remedies an inequity for which 
I find no logic. The provision under 
existing law is that when a municipality 
has a population less than 150,000 and it 
is a depressed area, the contribution shall 
be one-quarter rather than one-third. 

The existing law in effect provides that 
where more people are depressed, they 
should get less. We are endeavoring to 
relieve those larger depressed areas by 
providing that the contributions by those 
areas shall be one-quarter rather than 
one-third. We are saying that where 
there are more depressed people, the need 
is greater, which is logical. The amend- 
ment goes along with the House action 
which removed the 150,000-population 
limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand the 
amendment, the provisions which now 
apply to municipalities with less than 
150,000 people, which are so-called de- 
pressed areas, shall apply in this instance 
to larger communities, such as Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Mr. PASTORE. One hundred and fifty 
thousand is the category that Providence 
falls in. The provisions which now ap- 
ply to municipalities with less than 150,- 
000 people which are so-called depressed 
areas shall apply retrospectively to the 
city of Providence and to urban renewal 
projects which were placed under con- 
tract for capital grant during the period 
that Providence was designated a de- 
pressed area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
for his action in the interest of equity 
and justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 351 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 351. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 6, line 16, to insert the following 
after the period: 

For the purposes of this Act “income” shall 
mean economic income, and shall include the 
adjusted gross income for Federal income 
tax purposes plus the amount of capital gain, 
interest, gifts, inheritances, annuities, or 
other retirement payments or portions there- 
of not included in adjusted gross income. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if I 
could have the attention of the acting 
manager of the bill, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras], I 
should like to point out that the purpose 
of the amendment is to prevent possible 
abuses under this act relating to the in- 
come provisions of someone who pro- 
ceeds to take advantage of the provisions 
of the act. 

I am quite sure that the intention is 
that the economic income of the individ- 
ual or family concerned to be taken into 
account is not merely the technical con- 
cept of taxable income; this amendment 
is designed to make clear that economic 
income is intended. 

For example, I believe that there would 
be no intention on the part of the Sena- 
tors in charge of the bill, or the commit- 
tee, or other Senators, that someone 
whose taxable income might be a rela- 
tively small amount, but who had a large 
amount of capital gains, which is not 
recognized for income tax purposes, 
could qualify under the act. Simi- 
larly, with respect to someone who had 
invested all of his resources in tax 
exempt securities, as many persons fre- 
quently do today, this proposal would 
frustrate the purpose of the act by en- 
abling those to take advantage of it who 
do not need to take advantage of it and 
whose economic status is far superior to 
7 5 which we are trying to cover by the 

ill. 

I would appreciate it if the Senator 
from Illinois would as least take my 
amendment to conference, because I be- 
lieve it is designed to implement the in- 
tentions of those who have worked on the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am afraid that in 
practice the amendment would seriously 
cripple the administration of the rent 
supplement provisions of the bill. It 
would impose restrictions on those who 
receive rent supplements which are not 
now imposed on public housing. At 
present, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and the administrators of various 
local bodies which administer public 
housing have administrative regulations 
which define income, which is probably 
much more liberal than the definition 
in the pending amendment. This 
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amendment would seriously tie the hands 
of the bodies administering the law, and 
in many cases would be restrictive. 

In connection with old-age security 
we permit the recipients to have some 
outside income, and a certain degree of 
flexibility is permitted. The medicare 
bill and the new social security bill which 
we passed the other day contain a pro- 
vision permitting those on old-age assist- 
ance to earn a certain amount of money 
outside the former old-age assistance 
granted. 

As I see it, these sums would have to 
be reported. All gifts received by a fam- 
ily during the course of a year would also 
have to be reported so that, in practice, 
this would require a large amount of re- 
porting. I do not believe that it is the 
intention to do this, but it could result 
in a series of hindrances being placed on 
the administration of such a provision 
which would be extremely adverse to its 
application. Therefore, I hope that the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Let me say to my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that if he will look at the 
report, on page 7, there is this which 
I think meets some of his concern: 

Along with a statement of income, an ap- 
plicant would also be required to present 
a statement of his assets. Despite the fact 
that an applicant’s income might techni- 
cally qualify him for a rent supplement, he 
would nonetheless be ineligible if his assets 
exceeded established limits. 


We ought to provide some flexibility 
on an administrative basis with a peri- 
odic review, rather than to lay down 
irrevocable provisions in the basic law. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure that the 
Senator from Illinois properly or ac- 
curately defines my amendment. It has 
nothing to do with a periodic review by 
the Administrator of the income status 
of an individual. This would continue 
to take place, as the bill provides. All 
my amendment would do would be to 
provide guidelines for determining what 
is income. I believe it would be most 
unfortunate if the Senator’s position on 
my amendment should go off on some- 
thing that is not in it and is not in- 
tended to be in it. All I seek to do is to 
make clear what we mean by income. 

As I understand, in Chicago, Ill., there 
has been a preliminary estimate made 
that two persons with a one-bedroom 
home who had up to $4,300 in income 
would be eligible for a rent supplement. 
Suppose a married couple had only $3,500 
in income for tax purposes, but had 
$50,000 in capital gains. Would the 
Senator think they should qualify for 
the rent supplements? I do not believe 


80. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator from 
Iowa suggest that an applicant for pub- 
lic housing might have 850,000 in capital 
gains and still be eligible for public 
housing? 

Mr. MILLER. No; I have not said 
anything of the sort, except by way of 
illustration. I am only trying to make 
clear what the amendment would pre- 
yent happening. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No one receiving $50,- 
000 in capital gains would be eligible 
either for public housing or for a rent 
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supplement. What the Senator from 
Iowa is doing is just blowing up another 
5 eyman“ in an effort to discredit the 


b 

Mr. MILLER. Iam not trying to sti- 
fle the bill by throwing up any shibbo- 
leths. We are not necessarily talking 
about those who have $50,000 in capital 
gains before they could get into public 
housing. I am talking about the situa- 
tion either before they would get in, or 
during the interim 2 years, after which 
time, I understand, there would be a 
periodic review by the Administrator of 
the income situation of such persons. 
The capital gains might occur after they 
became eligible for housing. That is an- 
other thought. Suppose that such a per- 
son had only $3,500 in taxable income for 
Federal purposes, but had another $1,000 
in interest income from municipal bonds. 
Would the Senator think that he should 
be eligible for rent supplements? In my 
judgment, he would be put in the $4,500 
economic income bracket. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator intends that. I hope 
he does not. My amendment merely 
makes clear that that would not happen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal Housing 
Administration, public housing, and 
Housing and Home Finance Agency pre- 
pared the table which I placed in the 
Record yesterday, on page 16652 of the 
RecorD, entitled “Preliminary Estimates 
of Income Limits for Families of Differ- 
ent Sizes Under Proposed Rent Supple- 
ment Program in 26 Cities.” 

The estimates of maximum incomes 
are already quite low. I believe that the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
is a nit-picking amendment. In any 
effort to arrive at a precise definition of 
income, there should be some flexibility 
in the program. If the Senator does not 
believe that the officials are carrying out 
their functions properly, we must try to 
oust them. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. One further comment, 
then I shall be happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Illi- 
nois will not, or refuses to meet the 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When did that 
happen? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just 
now. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is attempting to cast a few names at 
my amendment, such as “nit-picking,” 
but I assure the Senator that I am in- 
terested only in the merits of the 
amendment, and nothing else. I believe 
that the taxpayers should be interested 
in its merits, and not whether someone 
considers it under the nice little name of 
“nit-picking.” Ido not believe that it is 
nit-picking if someone in public housing 
seeks a rent supplement from the tax- 
payers of the country and has an outside 
income which is not taxable for Federal 
income tax purposes, which puts him in 
an economic status far superior to those 
who are not thought generally to be 
covered by the bill. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I do 
not expect any 

Mr. MILLER. I am not through yet. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, Isee. 

Mr. MILLER. That is why I said that 
for purposes of the act, income should 
mean economic income. If we are notin- 
terested in handling this problem on an 
economic income basis, I believe that the 
general public will be very suspicious and 
probably very indignant over the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, am I 
privileged to reply to the Senator? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator uses 
some indefinite language when he says 
“economic income.” That is susceptible 
to many differing definitions. I do not 
expect that many persons who receive 
large depletion allowances on oil will be 
in public housing, or in subsidized hous- 
ing. It is possible that they might have 
economic income, but I do not believe 
that this presents a practical case or a 
practical objection. 

The Senator from Iowa can think of 
every fantastic possibility imaginable, but 
he does not get at the realities of the case. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In some mysterious 
fashion the Senator from Idaho has now 
obtained the floor and is explaining the 
bill. I do not know quite how or when 
that happened. I hope at some time or 
other to obtain the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, did 
not the Senator from Iowa obtain the 
floor when he offered his amendment and 
proceed to discuss it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is the Senator from 
Iowa permitted to yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For a 
question. 

Mr. BENNETT. Has the Senator from 
Iowa seen the statement issued by the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration entitled “Estimate of Income 
Limits for Families of Different Sizes 
Under Proposed Rent Supplement Pro- 
gram in 26 Cities,” to which schedule of 
preliminary estimates the Senator from 
Illinois referred? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
has seen it. The Senator from Illinois 
invited the attention of the Senate to 
his statement at page 16652 of yester- 
day’s Recorp, which sets forth a table 
entitled “Preliminary Estimates of In- 
come Limits for Families of Different 
Sizes Under Proposed Rent Supplement 
Program in 26 Cities.” 

Is that the table to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. BENNETT. This table is con- 
tained in a 4-page memorandum which 
came to the members of the committee 
from the agency. On page 2 of the 
memorandum are these words. I invite 
the: attention of both the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Illinois to 
this statement of the Administrator: 

In administering the rent supplement 
program, the Housing Agency will count 
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all income of an individual or family from 
every source, whether taxable or not, as 
against the income ceiling administratively 
established for the area. 


It is the intention of the Administra- 
tor to do what I believe the Senator seeks 
to do, namely, to count all income from 
every source in making the determina- 
tion of the eligibility of the person apply- 
ing for this relief. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator from 
Utah tell us whether or not the Admin- 
istrator intends by that language to take 
into account gifts and inheritances? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is not the administrator, but the 
Senator from Utah wonders whether a 
gift is income. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe it is well 
established in income tax law that a gift 
is not income. That is why it seems to 
me it ought to be spelled out in the act. 
What we are interested in is economic 
income. In my amendment I seek to in- 
clude adjusted gross income plus the 
amount of a capital gain, interest, gifts, 
inheritances, annuities, or other pay- 
ments or portions thereof not included 
in the adjusted gross income. In that 
way we would have all of it taken into 
account, without any question about it. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah could not agree to that, particu- 
larly with respect to gifts. If children 
of an elderly couple wished to give their 
parents a hundred dollars, it could move 
them out of the rent supplement area. 

Much as I do not like the rent supple- 
ment program, and shall vote against it, 
the inclusion of gifts in determining the 
amount of income for purpose of qualify- 
ing for any program is a little too ir- 
regular. 

Mr. MILLER. I am a little surprised 
by the statement of my friend from 
Utah. Let us go a little further. Would 
the Senator feel the same way if the gift 
amounted to $2,500, instead of $100? 

Mr. BENNETT. A gift, under the in- 
come tax conception, is not income. I 
do not believe this criterion should be 
used by the agency in determining a per- 
son’s eligibility. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize that a gift 
is not income for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. I suggest to him that if the chil- 
dren of one of the rental supplement re- 
cipients see fit to give their parents $2,500 
or $5,000 or $50,000 as a gift, it ought to 
be taken into account in evaluating the 
economic income status of a person who, 
at the taxpayer’s expense, is receiving a 
subsidy. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I assume that the term 
“sift” means only a money gift, and not 
gifts of goods or something else. 

Mr. MILLER. Ido not intend to limit 
the amendment in that way. What dif- 
ference does it make whether a gift is in 
the form of a check or cash or automobile 
or Government bonds, or something else 
that can be readily reduced to cash? 
It would be too easy to dodge the intent 
of the amendment if we were to so limit 
the concept of a gift. 

Mr. TOWER. In view of the objection 
raised by the Senator from Utah, would 
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the Senator be prepared to modify his 
amendment to strike the inclusion, in a 
gift, of a capital gain, interest, annuity, 
and other retirement payment? 

Mr. MILLER. The difficulty with 
striking gifts is that if we are to strike 
gifts, we should strike inheritances. 

I wonder if the Senator from Utah 
would comment on this point. I under- 
stand, because of what he said about 
gifts, that he would have the same re- 
action about including inheritances. An 
old friend or a relative might pass on 
and leave inheritance to a recipient in 
the amount of $50,000 or $10,000. Do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
would include that sum in the same 
situation? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah feels that an inheritance is an in- 
crease in capital, and is not to be con- 
sidered as income. We are talking about 
the concept of recurring income. 

I feel that the statement of the Ad- 
ministrator of the intent to include all 
income of an individual or family in 
making his determination should be 
enough for us. A man could not even 
give his parents a Christmas present, 
because this might carry them over. It 
would be unnecessary to total up all the 
little gifts at Christmas and birthdays, 
and in that way we would be getting 
down to a very fine point, where it would 
be impossible to administer the law. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize the impor- 
tance of having a law that can be 
efficiently administered. I am not 
seeking to list every kind of income. The 
Housing Administrator would have some 
discretion. My amendment provides 
that for the purposes of this act income 
shall mean economic income and shall 
include—and then I have listed the 
items that it shall specifically include 
and that shall be taken into account. 
If the Administrator wishes to include 
something else, that is up to him. I 
believe we could expect the Adminis- 
trator not to be interested in small 
Christmas or birthday items, to which 
the Senator has alluded. I believe we 
must leave it to the Administrator to 
exercise some reasonable discretion. My 
amendment is designed to spell out spe- 
cifically that we do not want people to 
receive rent supplements at taxpayers 
expense except on the basis of their 
economic income status, and to include 
in that income status some items that 
are not included under income tax law, 
to give certain people an economic status 
beyond that necessary to qualify for a 
rental subsidy. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
concept of income is not being uniformly 
administered by the administrator. 

I have in my hand two tables, one re- 
lating to Chicago, Ill., and the other 
relating to New York City, setting forth 
the exemptions and the deductions that 
are recognized by the administrators in 
those regions in determining eligibility 
for housing. 

The deductions that are allowable’ in 
Chicago are greater than those allowed 
in New York. 

I notice that there are some deductions 
which would not be allowable for Federal 
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income tax purposes, but which would be 
allowable by the Administrator in Chi- 
cago, at least. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
tables to which I have referred be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Locality 


EXEMPTIONS 


Chicago, III. 


Princi pal income recipient: 
(April. 24, 1963).? M 


nor—up to 8600 of income. 

Head or spouse—none. 
Not a principal income recipient: 
Adult—head or spouse—u 


ever is greater. 


DEDUCTIONS 


Social security taxes. 
Union dues and 


Exemptions and deductions ! 


to $600 of income. 
Other adult—up to $600 of income or $100 which- 


Net income 


Unit or family size 


exemptions 
for 
admission 


ep pees 


88888888 


assessments, 
Compo lory contributions as a condition of employ- 
ment. 
Retirement eee (varies by industry and 


estab! 5 
Variable stated allowance for uniforms, 


cloth- 


ing, equipment and tools required for job. 


Excess transportation 


Maintenance of automobile if required for employment 


(up to 50 
Child care (up to $15 per week). 


nt of total maintenance). 


Care of incapacitated person in home (up to $15 per 


week). 
Housekeeper if needed to permit employment of sole 


wage earner, 
Support of dependents. 


Room and board (up to $20 per week) of head of family 


away from home. 


Predictable medical expenses (in excess of 3 percent of 


total income). 
EXEMPTIONS 
New York, N.Y. 
(Dec. 1, 1964) .2 


come, 
Up to $800 of isa secondary earner income with a maxi- 


mum of $2, 
DEDUCTIONS 
Social security taxes. 
Union dues. 


Service-connected death and disability. 
bee for each minor member of the family without | 5 


234 rooms (o bedroom)... 
344 rooms (1 bedroom) 
4}4 rooms (2 bedrooms) 

rooms (3 bedrooms) ._ 
644 rooms (4 bedrooms) .- 7, 896 


Employees involuntary contribution to a retirement 
or p insurance fund where contribution is a 


condition of employment, 
Specified all 
work clothing. 


lowances for the cost of uniforms or special 


Allowances for extraordinary daily travelexpenses, 
Specified allowances for costs when working out of 


town, 
Cost of care of children when required to permit a 
family member to be gainfully employed. 


1 Exemptions include service-connected VA benefits, 
2 Date of approval of income limits. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as they 
know, I have a great amount of respect 
for the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Utah. 

I regret that the Senator from Utah 
cannot agree to take into account gifts 
and inheritances in determining the eco- 
nomic income of a person for this pur- 
pose; and I regret that my friend from 
Illinois prefers to leave that question to 
the Administrator to determine rather 
than to have the Congress spell out the 
guidelines for the Administrator to de- 
velop. But I believe it is a fair amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be supported. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with much interest to the differ- 
ences of opinion on the other side of the 
aisle as to what items should be included 
under the term “economic income.” I 
have reached the conclusion that if those 
two able and distinguished Senators, 
both of them, I believe, opponents of the 
measure, cannot reach agreement on 
what the income is, we should not at- 
tempt to do so this afternoon. 


I agree with the basic purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
but I believe it would be much better to 
leave the decision to the Administrator 
and his staff, particularly when the op- 
ponents of the measure cannot really 
agree upon what the definition of income 
should be, whether gifts and many other 
items should be included, whether the 
earnings of young persons should be 
included, and whether the earnings of 
those receiving old age assistance should 
be included. There is a whole series of 
items to be considered. 

I believe that the administrative 
standards laid down by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for public hous- 
ing are quite clear. We can be certain 
that equally clear standards would be 
laid down for a rent supplement program. 
So I ask that the amendment be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have 
two amendments to the bill which I be- 
lieve will correct inadvertent inequities 
growing out of two situations in my home 
State and will be good public law in 
similar situations throughout the coun- 
try. 

I send the first amendment to the desk. 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be waived but that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 55 after line 5, insert the following 
new section: 

“MODIFICATION OF WORKABLE PROGRAM RE- 
QUIREMENT AS APPLIED TO INDIANS 

“Sec. 309. Section 101(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding the follow- 
ing sentence at the end thereof: ‘Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, in the 
case of a contract with an Indian tribe, band, 
or nation (or a public housing or other pub- 
lic agency for such tribe, band, or nation 
established under State or tribal law), the 
workable program and minimum standards 
housing code, referred to in the preceding 
sentence, may be presented to the Admin- 
istrator by such tribe, band, or nation, and 
it shall be subject to the requirements of 
law with respect to such program and code 
only to the extent that such tribe, band, or 
nation has the legal jurisdiction and power 
to carry out such requirements.“ 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my senior colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], I am 
proposing an amendment to section 
101(c) of the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 (S, 2213), which, if 
adopted, will permit the Administrator 
of Housing to exempt Indian housing au- 
thorities in the State of Oklahoma from 
the execution of a workable program for 
community improvement in areas in 
which they undertake projects. Let me 
stress that I am in complete sympathy 
with the emphasis by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the adminis- 
tration generally on the importance of 
planning and the desirability of develop- 
ing workable programs. This require- 
ment is a valuable safeguard to all con- 
cerned with housing development and is 
a stimulus for communities to undertake 
planning which will in the end be of the 
most benefit to the communities them- 
selves. 

However, a special circumstance af- 
fecting the Indian people of Oklahoma 
makes this strict requirement both in- 
appropriate and unwise. Unlike other 
States having a large Indian population, 
there are no reservations as such in the 
State of Oklahoma. This means that 
the duly constituted tribal governing 
body, usually a tribal business commit- 
tee, has absolutely no legal jurisdiction 
over a given territory. The committee 
functions mainly to administer the 
financial affairs of the tribe or tribes it 
represents. While these committees can 
and do develop housing authorities for 
the benefit of Indian people who belong 
to their tribes, they do not have the au- 
thority to enforce building codes, zoning 
regulations, or any of the other factors 
that go into a workable plan. Add to 
this the fact that the vast majority of the 
Oklahoma Indians do not live in com- 
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munities, but live on small plots of land 
in rural areas. The chances, therefore, 
are remote that workable plans will be 
created to include these individual rural 
tracts. The effect of this could be a 
failure on the part of the Indian housing 
authorities in Oklahoma to qualify for 
assistance under the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965. 

Therefore, the purpose of this act will 
best be accomplished and the emphasis 
on the importance of a workable plan 
will in no way be diminished by the 
inclusion of this amendment providing 
latitude to the Administrator in dealing 
with Oklahoma Indian housing authori- 
ties. 

In general, the amendment would not 
bind Indian tribes to have workable pro- 
grams except as they might have juris- 
diction of enforceability. 

I hope the amendment will be accepta- 
ble to the Senator from Illinois, be- 
cause I have no desire to do any damage 
to the bill which he has handled so 
well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have studied the amendment. I see 
nothing wrong init. I am glad to accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk my second amendment. I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be waived, but that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 61, strike out lines 10 through 17, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“PARTICIPATION BY NEW COLLEGES AND CERTAIN 

PUBLIC VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITU- 

TIONS 

“Sec. 502. Clause (1) of section 404(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1950 is amended to 
read as follows: (1) (A) any educational in- 
stitution which offers, or provides satisfac- 
tory assurance to the Administrator that 
it will offer within a reasonable time after 
completion of a facility for which assistance 
is requested under this title, at least a 
2-year program acceptable for full credit to- 
ward a baccalaureate degree (including any 
public educational institution, or any private 
educational institution no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual), or 
(B) any public educational institution which 
() is administered by a college or univer- 
sity which is accredited by a nationally rec- 
ognized accrediting agency or association, 
(11) offers technical or vocational instruc- 
tion, and (iil) provides residential facilities 
for some or all of the students receiving such 
instruction’.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment to section 502 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 (S. 2213). It would expand the 
section authorizing Federal loans for 
housing construction by colleges and 
universities to include also certain types 
of residential vocational schools. 

Although in general vocational schools 
are located in large urban communities 
and do not provide residential accommo- 
dations for students, there is increasing 
interest.in the concept of residential and 
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campus living for such institutions. The 
vocational education act has recognized 
the need for these schools and has made 
provision for several pilot residential in- 
stitutions to be located throughout the 
Nation. It seems inappropriate, there- 
fore, in the Housing Act to exclude them 
from the advantages offered other resi- 
dential schools. 

In order that this extension be limited 
to the kinds of vocational schools we are 
concerned with, this amendment pro- 
vides that they must be publicly sup- 
ported, administered by a college or uni- 
versity which is fully accredited, that 
they be vocational in nature and that 
they offer residential facilities for some 
or all of the students. 

An institution of this type, Oklahoma 
State Tech, has been operating at 
Okmulgee, Okla. for 16 highly successful 
years. This school is affiliated with the 
Oklahoma State University at Stillwater 
and offers a highly competent curriculum 
of instruction ranging from basic tech- 
nician skills through highly complicated 
electronics. In order to help the adult 
who may not have a high school diploma 
and in order to maintain its strict voca- 
tional character, Oklahoma State Tech 
has not developed degree work. There- 
fore, without this amendment, this 
school and others like it would be treated 
by this bill in a discriminatory fashion. 
For this reason I propose this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma how 
many schools or colleges would come un- 
der this general provision? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know what the 
number would be. There is only one 
school of this type in Oklahoma. I am 
confident that there would be very few 
others in the country. However, the situ- 
ation exists in Oklahoma, and others may 
exist elsewhere in the future. The Vo- 
cational Education Act authorizes five 
pilot residential vocational schools 
throughout the country. We are hopeful 
that during this session Congress will ap- 
propriate funds to enable at least three 
of them to get underway. 

More and more, I think we shall find 
that in addition to day schools in urban 
areas, we shall be interested also in vo- 
cational schools, where programs are 
conducted on a campus to the same de- 
gree as they are conducted by degree- 
granting colleges, and where housing will 
be needed. 

Such a situation exists in Oklahoma 
in an institution having a history of 16 
highly successful years. I see no reason 
why it should continue to have the hous- 
ing problems it has had during the last 
16 years, when its parent institution, 
Oklahoma State University, which ad- 
ministers the institution, is able to build 
residential housing under the financing 
we are talking about, while the institu- 
tion is not able to get that type of fi- 
nancing. 

My amendment would correct a real 
inequity in the law. I see no danger in 
the extension of this concept. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If my memory serves 
me correctly, I believe there is at least 
one other such institution, and it is lo- 
cated in Michigan. It was formerly 
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known as Ferris Institute and is now a 
part of the Michigan system of higher 
education. Other institutions may crop 
up from time to time. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not re- 
member that this proposal was presented 
before the committee. I do not believe 
that any representation was made be- 
fore the committee on this subject. No 
evidence has been taken on it. 

Would the Senator from Oklahoma be 
willing to lay the amendment aside for 
a time, so that I may consult with the 
manager of the bill [Mr. SPARKMAN] and 
other members of the committee, and 
thus be able to give a more mature judg- 
ment? If I were to act at the moment, I 
should have to oppose the amendment. 
I should like to have a chance to con- 
ae with other members of the commit- 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for his 
characteristic generosity and kindness, 

5 I ask unanimous con- 
sen t the amendment be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 54, 
between lines 9 and 10, insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

(f) Expenses incurred in the construction 
of the Glenn Duncan Elementary School and 
the Fred W. Traner Junior High School in 
Reno, Nevada, shall not be deemed to be in- 
eligible as a local grant-in-aid in connection 
with the Northeast Urban Renewal Project 
(Nevada R-2) because of any change in the 
urban renewal plan for such project which is 
determined by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator to have resulted from 
the proposed location of a federally aided 
highway within or adjacent to the urban re- 
newal area in which such project was under- 
taken. For the purpose of computing the 
portion of the cost of such schools which 
may be allowed as a local grant-in-aid, the 
degree of benefit of the xchools to such urban 
renewal area shall be base on the latest esti- 
mate of benefit submitted by the local public 
agency and accepted by the Administrator 
pror to such change in the urban renewal 
p: v4 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, my 
amendment which will correct an in- 
justice imposed at no fault of the Urban 
Renewal Agency, City of Reno, on that 
agency. 

The amendment will add a new subsec- 
tion between lines 9 and 10 on page 54 of 
the bill, S. 2213. The amendment will 
not affect language in the present bill but 
will correct an inequity. It will not take 
an appropriation but will permit the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
work with the Urban Renewal Agency, 
City of Reno, in an attempt to secure a 
more equitable plan, known as the north- 
east urban renewal project R-2, Urban 
Renewal Agency, City of Reno. 

The Urban Renewal Agency, City of 
Reno, secured approval of its urban re- 
newal plan and entered into a coopera= 
tion agreement on July 10, 1961. 

In this agreement, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have granted school credits 
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in the amount of $669,550 as a result of 
construction of two schools, one elemen- 
tary, and one junior high school. 

Although the original plan had been 
approved by the Federal Government; 
namely, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and purchase of property and 
work was moving forward by the local 
urban renewal agency in an orderly fash- 
ion, on March 22, 1963, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through another agency, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, caused the re- 
routing of a freeway on Interstate 80 
through the Urban Renewal Agency, City 
of Reno, planned renewal area. 

The Bureau of Public Roads had pre- 
viously approved a routing of the free- 
way, which did not affect the urban re- 
newal area and following a hearing and 
investigation of the route, changed the 
entire routing of the freeway which re- 
sulted in cutting the urban renewal area 
in half and thus causing the Urban Re- 
newal Agency of the City of Reno to 
change its entire plan. 

This caused a serious problem in that 
the school credits were no longer avail- 
able and it was necessary for the city of 
Reno to assume additional costs which, I 
am advised, are in fact, far in excess of 
costs borne by similar plans throughout 
the Nation. 

Instead of the city receiving credits in 
the amount of $669,550 it is now com- 
pelled to advance $423,027 in cash and in 
addition, it must contribute $215,344 in 
noncash grants-in-aid for streets, curbs, 
and sidewalks, which in effect is cash ex- 
penditures chargeable to the city of Reno. 

Due to the change in the freeway at 
the cause of another arm of the Federal 
Government, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency could not accept the origi- 
nal plan of the urban renewal agency, 
although it had previously done so. 

The Urban Renewal Agency of Reno 
had to eliminate areas which had pre- 
viously been planned for residential pur- 
poses as the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration could not approve these areas lo- 
cated in the proximity of the freeway and 
were in fact not desirable for residential 
purposes. 

The original urban renewal plan had a 
gross cost of $3,044,504 with a net project 
cost of $1,195,144 after allowances had 
been made for resale of purchased 
property. 

Now the city of Reno must contribute 
more than 50 percent of this cost al- 
though normal urban renewal plans call 
for the Federal Government to contribute 
at least two-thirds of the cost. This has 
worked a financial hardship on the city 
and has delayed the progress of a much 
needed urban renewal area. 

I am advised there is precedent for the 
amendment which is being offered. A 
similar problem involving noncash 
grants-in-aid credits for school construc- 
tion arose in Roanoke, Va., and was 
solved by enactment of section 312, title 
III, of Public Law 87-70 on June 30, 1961, 
the Housing Act of 1961. 

I am hopeful that this body will ap- 
prove the amendment and permit the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
negotiate with the Urban Renewal 
Agency of the City of Reno to correct this 
inequity. 
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City authorities, my colleague and I 
are perfectly willing to stand upon any 
agreement which can be worked out be- 
tween the Federal Government and local 
agency. It is recognized the Congress 
must give authority to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to correct this in- 
equity and this is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

The amendment has been discussed 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. I am sure that the staff peo- 
ple are completely familiar with the 
amendment. I hope that the Senator 
from Illinois will be able to accept the 
amendment. 

I yield to my junior colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. As my dis- 
tinguished colleague so clearly and elo- 
quently stated, we are dealing here with 
a matter of equity. 

The Urban Renewal Agency, city of 
Reno, secured more than 4 years ago ap- 
proval of its urban renewal plan and en- 
tered into cooperation agreement with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The agreement called for the city of 
Reno Urban Renewal Agency to be grant- 
ed noncash school credits totaling $669,- 
550 based on construction of the Fred W. 
Traner Junior High School and the 
Glenn Duncan Elementary School. 

After securing approval of its original 
plan, the Reno Urban Renewal Agency 
was moving ahead on its project when— 
through the action of a second Federal 
agency, the Bureau of Public Roads—a 
freeway of Interstate 80 was rerouted 
through the city’s renewal area. This ac- 
tion took place in March 1963, nearly 2 
years after the city obtained from the 
HHFA approval of its plan. 

It must be emphasized, Mr. President, 
that the rerouting of the freeway 
through the urban renewal area was not 
in any way the fault of the Reno Urban 
Renewal Agency. 

The disruption was caused by an agen- 
cy of the Federal Government rerouting 
a freeway. 

The result of the rerouting was that 
the city of Reno lost its schools’ credits— 
upon which it had based a great deal of 
planning—and was required by the 
HHFA to contribute $423,027 in cash, in 
addition to $215,344 noncash contribu- 
tions in the form of streets, curbs, side- 
walks, and related facilities. 

The cash requirement of $423,027, in 
addition to the noncash contribution of 
$215,344, totals more than $638,000, as 
my colleague pointed out a moment ago. 

This figure is well over 50 percent of 
the net project cost of $1,195,144, even 
though almost every urban renewal plan 
calls for a two-thirds contribution by 
the Federal Government. 

The financial requirements imposed on 
the Reno Urban Renewal Agency have 
resulted in a tremendous financial hard- 
ship to the city and have caused serious 
delays in a vital urban renewal project 
in Reno. 

Fortunately, there is precedent for 
correcting this inequity. It already has 
been outlined by my colleague. 

I am happy to join my colleague in 
asking that we take the action needed 
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to correct this longstanding inequity 
and permit the HHFA to negotiate this 
matter with the city of Reno. 

This amendment is necessary to cor- 
rect the most unfortunate inequity which 
has been outlined and which was not 
in any way the fault of the Reno Urban 
Renewal Agency. It extends to HHFA 
the authority to correct a serious prob- 
lem, and I join my colleague in urging 
its acceptance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
two Senators from Nevada have held out 
the very enticing promise that this 
amendment would entail no appropria- 
tion or expenditure. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if they 
were to enter into an agreement, it cer- 
tainly might involve the expenditure of 
Federal funds. I do not want to mis- 
lead the Senator from Illinois in this 
respect. However, this amendment 
would involve no appropriation insofar 
as the bill before us is concerned. 

It would simply authorize the HHFA 
to enter into negotiations and attempt 
to settle the problem with the city of 
Reno and its urban renewal agency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should be very glad to take the amend- 
ment to conference in a resolute fashion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senators from 
Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, is as follows: 

On page 73, lines 1 and 2, strike out “and 
covering property located in an urban re- 
newal area”. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the proposed amendment 
would exempt below-market interest rate 
FHA section 221(d) (3) mortgages cover- 
ing low- or moderate-rental housing 
from the statutory $17,500 per dwelling 
unit limitation on the amount of a 
mortgage that can be purchased by 
3 under its special assistance func- 
ions, 

Under the provisions of S. 2213 as re- 
ported, only section 221(d)(3) below- 
market mortgages covering properties lo- 
cated in urban renewal areas would be 
exempted from the limitation. 

In high-cost areas (both inside and 
outside urban renewal areas) it is im- 
possible to construct housing within a 
mortgage amount of $17,500 per dwell- 
ing unit. Higher amounts are permitted 
in these areas under the FHA ceilings 
on mortgage amounts, but no corre- 
sponding increase is permitted for mort- 
gages purchased under FNMA special 
assistance. This necessary assistance is 
therefore not available for FHA mort- 
gages which have dollar amounts re- 
quired by costs in these areas. 

The amendment would make the ex- 
emption for FNMA special assistance 
purposes available to housing with larger 
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mortgage amounts even though the 
housing is not located in an urban re- 
newal area. The mortgages would re- 
main subject to FHA mortgage amount 
ceilings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from New York if this is 
consistent with the policy that we have 
adopted earlier in the year of raising the 
insured maximum for four bedroom 
housing units above the $17,500? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that state- 
ment is correct. May I ask if this is in- 
cluded in the House bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am not 
certain whether it is included in the 
House bill. We have gone over it with 
the committee staff. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am informed that 
it is included in the House bill. I see 
no objection to placing it in the Senate 
bill. 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with but that 
the amendment be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 72, line 23, insert “(1)” after 
“inserting”. 

On page 73, line 2, strike out “area,” and 
insert the following: area,, and (2) insert- 
ing the following after the first sentence: 
‘Notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
(3) in the foregoing sentence, the Associa- 
tion may purchase a mortgage with an orig- 
inal principal obligation that exceeds $17,- 
500 if the mortgage (1) is a below-market 
interest rate mortgage insured under sec- 
tion 221 (d) (3), and (2) covers property 
which has the benefit of local tax abatement 
in an amount determined by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to be sufficient to 
make possible rentals not in excess of those 
that would be approved by the Commissioner 
if the mortgage amount did not exceed $17,- 
500, and if local tax abatement were not 
provided.“ 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the proposed amendment 
would make a technical change in the 
law to give proper recognition to tax 
abatement in establishing the ceiling for 
certain FHA mortgages purchased by 
EAUS under its special assistance func- 

ons. 

The amendment would except below- 
market interest rate FHA section 221 (d) 
(3) mortgages covering low- or mod- 
erate-income housing which has the 
benefit of local tax abatement from the 
statutory $17,500 per dwelling unit limi- 
tation on the amount of a mortgage that 
can be purchased by FNMA under its 
special assistance functions. The tax 
abatement would have to be in an amount 
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sufficient to enable the rentals to be set 
at approximately the same amounts 
they would be if no tax abatement 
existed and the mortgage amount did not 
exceed $17,500 per dwelling unit. 

In high cost areas it is impossible to 
construct rental housing within a mort- 
gage amount of $17,500 per dwelling unit. 
This limit is imposed by existing law for 
the purpose of keeping the cost of hous- 
ing down so that the rentals will be 
within the reach of low- and moderate- 
income families. Where tax abatement 
is provided, this purpose is accomplished 
even though the construction costs re- 
quire a higher mortgage amount. 

Higher ceilings are already permitted 
under the FHA statute, and the mort- 
gages would remain subject to those 
ceilings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment has just been presented. We 
have not had a chance to study it. The 
amendment is perfectly satisfactory. 
However, I should hesitate to give blan- 
ket approval at this time. 

I suggest that the Senator from New 
York withdraw his amendment. We can 
have a later investigation of the mat- 
ter and the amendment can be offered 
at a later date. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
agreeable. Mr. President, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 39, after line 11, insert a new sec- 
tion 207 as follows and renumber the follow- 
ing sections and cross-references in title II 
accordingly. 

“LARGER HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS IN HIGH 
COST AREAS 

“Sec. 207. (a) Section 220(h) (2) (i) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof: 
Provided, That the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase such amount by not to 
exceed 45 percentum in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require’. 

“(b) Section 220(h)(11) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof ‘or such additional amount as the 
Commissioner has by regulation prescribed 
in any geographical area where he finds cost 
levels so require pursuant to the authority 
vested in him by the proviso in subsection 
(2) (4) of this section! 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, my amendment would au- 
thorize the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner to increase the maximum amount 
of a home improvement loan which he 
may insure—now $10,000—by up to 45 
percent in high-cost areas. The amend- 
ment would permit the Commissioner to 
increase the maximum amount of a 
home improvement loan made in an 
urban renewal area under section 220(h) 
of the National Housing Act, or outside 
of an urban renewal area under section 
302(k) of the National Housing Act. In 
addition it would permit the maximum 
amount of rehabilitation loans made 
under the provisions of section 312 of 
the Housing Act of 1964—now $10,000— 
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to be increased by 45 percent in high- 
cost areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
disposed to accept this amendment, for 
this reason: It is very inflexible to im- 
pose one maximum limit for the country 
as a whole when there are certain areas 
where modernization, construction, and 
repair costs are very much above those 
of the Nation as an average. I think 
there must be some flexibility to take 
into account local conditions. There- 
fore, I am glad to accept the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, finally I have an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY is as follows: 

On page 49, line 2, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
304.“, and on page 49, after line 4, add to 
section 304, two new subsections “(b)” and 
“(c)” as follows: 

“(b) Section 110(e) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Gross project cost may include the cost 
of payments made, pursuant to State or local 
law, to individuals and families displaced 
from an urban renewal area and relocated 
in decent, safe, and sanitary housing, if such 
payments are required by State or local law 
to be paid in every program of the State or 
locality, as the case may be, which results in 
the displacement of individuals and families. 

“(c) Section 15(8) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by inserting 
immediately after the end thereof, the fol- 
lowing: ‘A “relocation payment” as used in 
this paragraph may include, in addition to 
the payments described above, the cost of 
payments made, pursuant to State or local 
law, to individuals and families displaced 
from a low-rent housing project site as a 
result of the acquisition of real property by 
& public housing agency and relocated in 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing, if such 
payments are required by State or local law 
to be paid in every program of the State 
or locality, as the case may be, which re- 
251 in the displacement of individuals and 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, this amendment deals with 
the gross project cost, and provides as 
follows: 

(b) Section 110(e) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“Gross project cost may include the cost 
of payments made, pursuant to State or 
local law, to individuals and families dis- 
placed from an urban renewal area and re- 
located in decent, safe, and sanitary housing, 
if such payments are required by State or 
local law to be paid in every program of the 
State or locality, as the case may be, which 
results in the displacement of individuals 
and families. 
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„(e) Section 15(8) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after the end thereof, the 
following: ‘A “relocation payment” as used 
in this paragraph may include, in addition 
to the payments described above, the cost 
of payments made, pursuant to State or 
local law, to individuals and families dis- 
placed from a low-rent housing project site 
as a result of the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by a public housing agency and relo- 
cated in decent, safe, and sanitary housing, 
if such payments are required by State or 
local law to be paid in every program of the 
State or locality, as the case may be, which 
results in the displacement of individuals 
and families.“ 

In other words, if an individual is dis- 
located because of public housing or ur- 
ban renewal, and it is required by a 
State or local community that a certain 
amount of money be paid for the removal 
of that family or individual—if that is 
required by State or local law—it should 
be included in the Federal project cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does this mean that 
payments made for displacement or re- 
location by localities would be included 
as a part of the local contribution of 
one-third? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
is correct in part. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be counted 
as a part of the contribution by the 
locality? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct; one-third would be contributed 
by the locality and two-thirds contrib- 
uted by the Federal Government. It 
would be part of the project cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the municipality 
or State would not have to pay the entire 
two-thirds, but the Federal Government 
would meet two-thirds of it? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal Govern- 
ment would meet not only its own relo- 
cation costs, but two-thirds of the State 
or local community’s cost? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator an 
estimate as to how much this would cost? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Thees- 
timate is $1,800,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While I feel very 
benevolent, this amendment involves a 
large sum, and I do not want to commit 
the managers of the bill to accepting an 
amendment involving an expenditure of 
$1,800,000. This would probably be an 
annual commitment for Congress. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
told this is the procedure that has been 
followed up to the present time. The 
language of the legislation as it now ap- 
pears is such that the housing authorities 
do not feel they can continue it without 
the authority of Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is disconcerting to 
have amendments proposed without prior 
consideration by the committee. I won- 
der if the Senator would not postpone 
offering it for a day, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it is in consonance with 
the general program. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
glad to do that. May I say, so that Sen- 
ators will understand, that the amend- 
ment was discussed with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]—only to- 
day, admittedly. The Senator from Ala- 
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bama thought it was satisfactory. He 
thought it could be accepted. I talked 
with the staff, who suggested that it be 
brought up. I brought it up on the basis 
of the assumption that it was acceptable 
and satisfactory, but I admit I did not 
have an opportunity to talk with the 
Senator from Illinois about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure what the 
Senator has said is correct and that the 
Senator from Alabama would undoubted- 
ly accept it. I wish he were present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Illinois that 
I have been present for some time. I 
have been greatly enjoying his handling 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the Senator from New 
York. It seems to be pretty much in 
keeping with our program. It is a mat- 
ter of tying it properly to the credits to 
be applied. The provision is not in the 
House bill. My thought was, and I so 
stated to the Senator from New York, 
that I would be willing to take the 
amendment to conference, and between 
now and then obtain such additional in- 
formation as we can about the amend- 
ment. I advised him that it seems to be 
in compliance with the policy under 
which we have been trying adequately 
to help the people who are displaced by 
these programs. I am willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I appre- 
ciate my colloquy with the Senator from 
Alabama and with the Senator from Il- 
linois, and I am grateful to the Senator 
from Alabama for accepting the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
New York. Will this expenditure be an 
annual charge? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Where 
there are any movements in public hous- 
ing and urban renewal, these payments 
would be made. I am informed that this 
has been the practice since 1960. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would it mean that 
a dislocated family could be moved from 
one city to another, if it so desired, and 
2 gross project cost would include 

a 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. No. 
It is not a question of Federal officials 
making that decision. It has to be in 
accord with procedures followed in the 
State and local communities. There 
would be no regulations or rules or laws 
that could be applied only to Federal 
programs; but they would have to be in 
effect in local communities, applying to 
their local programs. If there is a pay- 
ment made where there is a movement 
under local law, this kind of payment 
would be made under Federal programs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, it is 
to comply with local law. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. It would not create a special 
situation related only to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KUCHEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Iowa, without losing my right to the 
floor, to offer an amendment which is 
not controversial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, after line 5, add a new subsec- 
tion (5) as follows: 

“(5) No payments under this section may 
be made with respect to any property for 
which the costs of operation (including 
wages and salaries) are determined by the 
Administrator to be greater than similar costs 
of operation of similar housing in the com- 
munity where the property is situated.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the amendment with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, who 
was acting manager of the bill, a few 
moments ago. He agrees that this is a 
helpful amendment. It is designed to 
provide for uniformity in the operation 
of housing such as is covered by the bill, 
in line with what the costs are in local 
communities. It is particularly designed 
to avoid the abuse where nonprofit cor- 
porations might come under the act and 
then abuse the act by paying excessive 
wages and salaries. 

I hope that the Senator from Ala- 
bama, who is now the Senator in charge 
of the bill, will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment seems to me to promise a 
good job and, for my part, I am willing 
to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
a series of amendments of varying con- 
troversy, and I send the first one to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 61, 
between lines 17 and 18, insert a new 
section as follows: 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 

Src. 503. The second paragraph of section 
404(b) of the Housing Act of 1950 is amended 
by inserting after “would provide housing,” 
the following: “or to a student housing Co- 
operative corporation described in clause (5) 
of this subsection,”. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that I can truthfully say that the 
amendment is technical in nature. My 
recollection is that the Senate took ac- 
tion along similar lines a year ago. This 
would make the law covering loans to 
student cooperatives conform with con- 
gressional intent when the law was 
amended a year ago. 

Last year, the amendment apparently 
contained a technical flaw to prevent 
groups such as the University Student 
Cooperative Association on the Berkeley 
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campus of the University of California 
2 qualifying for a nonguaranteed 
oan. 

The amendment has been drafted by 
the HHFA, and is in correct form tech- 
nically. I believe that the able Senator 
from Alabama will find no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that last year 
a similar amendment was offered, and 
we accepted it. It makes up for a tech- 
nical defect in existing law, and I have 
no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment of 
the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk another in my series of 
amendments and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. KUCHEL 
is as follows: 

On page 90, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“DEFINITION OF RURAL AREA 

“Sec. 907. Title V of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
(after the section added by section 906 of 
this Act) a new section as follows: 

“DEFINITION OF RURAL AREA 

“Sec. 520. As used in this title, the terms 
‘rural’ and ‘rural area’ mean any area, open 
country, place, town, village, or city having 
a population of 5,500 inhabitants or less that 
is not part of or associated with an urban 
arena.“ 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
amendment would provide that the fig- 
ure of 5,500 population would be used 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
in defining a rural conglomeration. 
Presently, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration uses the census tract figure of 
2,500 to define a rural area. If the 5,500 
figure could be applied, additional rural 
families would be made eligible for 
Farmers Home Administration loans 
under existing law. At present loans are 
made at 4 percent for 33 years. 

One of the strongest points in favor 
of the amendment is that it would allow 
for the expansion of the “self-help” 
housing program, wherein rural people 
can contribute time and talent to the 
building of their own homes. 

Let us say, for example, that a group 
of 6 families in an area which would be 
in the neighborhood of 5,000 people 
should make an application for a self- 
help project. FHA grants a loan, if no 
other financing is available, of a size 
which will finance the materials and the 
work that cannot be done by the appli- 
cants. Subcontractors and supervisors 
would be hired when necessary. Pay- 
ments for materials and services would 
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be made out of funds to be provided by 
FHA. 

A somewhat similar provision was ac- 
cepted in the House of Representatives. 
If I may use my own State as an exam- 
ple, there are some farm areas in Cali- 
fornia which are inhabited by American 
migratory laborers. This would be an 
incentive for them to become permanent 
residents of my State and would supply 
a labor force which is sometimes tragi- 
cally deficient. I believe it would be in 
the public interest. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish very much that the Senator from 
California would not press this amend- 
ment. It is in the housing bill, and it 
will be in conference. 

Up until a few years ago, in programs 
relating to farm housing and rural 
housing for veterans, or any kind of 
housing which was rural by name, really 
meant rural and on the farm. 

Finally, 3 years ago, I believe, we 
amended the act to accept the definition 
by the Census Bureau of 2,500 and less as 
being rural. 

Even that definition has given us 
trouble, because there are many small 
towns of 2,500 population with sewers, 
water systems, sidewalks, and so forth. 
The same conditions prevail there as in 
cities and towns where the FHA makes 
regular loans. Farm housing and rural 
housing programs have been set up 
primarily to take care of those areas 
which could not qualify under the usual 
and regular FHA terms. 

This figure represents a further expan- 
sion—is it 5,500 or 7,500? 

Mr. KUCHEL. It is 5,500. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, we 
are going from 2,500 to 5,500. 

There are many towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion and less which have no claim on the 
special benefits provided under these pro- 
grams for rural areas. 

I say to the Senator from California 
that this point will come up in confer- 
ence, and we can study it between now 
and then and get more information. I 
did not know the amendment was to be 
offered here or in committee. We have 
not had an opportunity to study it. It 
will be in conference, and if he would be 
willing to let it rest at that. I assure the 
Senator that I will give most careful and 
sympathetic consideration to handling it 
in a way which will be proper. 

The Senator from California may not 
be aware of this, but at present there is 
trouble among mortgage finance com- 
panies and various lending agencies in 
connection with our regular FHA pro- 
gram and other programs which go into 
the 2,500 population size towns, because, 
it is said, the Government is competing 
unfairly. In some areas, there is some 
basis, for that claim. Think how much 
more trouble there will be if we increase 
the population limitation to the 5,500 
figure proposed in the amendment. It 
may very well be that we can draft some 
other descriptive language which will ex- 
pand to take the areas where they are 
really needed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Alabama assures me that 
he will look into the problem sympathet- 
ically, and that it will be considered in 
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conference, and inasmuch as I am sure 
the Senator finds the problem with 
respect to migratory agricultural labor 
to be a most important one, I withdraw 
my amendment and send another 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

The next amendment of the Senator 
from California will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. KUCHEL 
is as follows: 

On page 55, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“REDEVELOPMENT OF AREAS CONTAINING 
TEMPORARY WAR HOUSING PROJECTS 

“Sec. 309. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, loan and grant assistance 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 for 
the renewal of any blighted, deteriorated, or 
deteriorating area of a locality which con- 
sists primarily of temporary war housing 
projects constructed under an Act entitled 
An Act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes’, approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended (the so-called Lanham Act), may 
be extended in the same manner and to the 
same extent as in the case of any other 
urban renewal area, if— 

1) such locality has at no time since the 
acquisition of such housing from the United 
States received from it any net income, sub- 
stantially all income therefrom having been 
utilized for the maintenance and operation 
of such housing for the benefit of persons of 
low or moderate incomes; 

“(2) there are included in such area at 
least 1200 dwelling units of such housing at 
the time an urban renewal plan for such area 
is submitted; and 

“(3) the urban renewal plan for such area 
provides for a predominance (exclusive of 
public facilities and open spaces) of housing 
for persons of low or moderate incomes.” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in this 
situation, I speak for the city of San 
Francisco. The pending amendment 
would make it possible for the city of 
San Francisco to qualify for grants-in- 
aid under the urban renewal program 
for renewal of Hunters Point wartime 
housing project. 

Any of my colleagues in the Senate 
who know San Francisco, know Hunters 
Point. The wartime housing facilities 
located there are a blight. They are no 
good. They are dangerous. By law they 
will have to come down in 3 more years. 
The HHFA has ruled that San Francisco 
may not participate in the grants-in-aid 
program since the law prohibits any city 
or other body from receiving grants, if it 
has previously received Government as- 
sistance. San Francisco has received 
“aid,” according to the FHA, under the 
terms of the purchase agreement under 
which the city acquired property under 
the Lanham Act. 

The Lanham Act made it possible for 
San Francisco to purchase the Hunters 
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Point project for the original land ac- 
quisition cost to the Government. The 
difference between the actual worth of 
the project at the time San Francisco 
acquired Hunters Point and the price 
paid by the Government is being treated 
by HHFA as a grant. 

According to the San Francisco Re- 
development Agency, Hunters Point, by 
any standard, is a slum and should be re- 
developed. This is what San Francisco 
wants to do. If it cannot participate in 
the grant-in-aid program, the land will 
have to be sold at its market value, 
which, of course, will mean that the hous- 
ing built on it will have to be of a type 
and price not economically available to 
the people who now occupy Hunters 
Point. Adjoining it is a military instal- 
lation, the San Francisco Naval Shipyard. 

I ask my able friend from Alabama to 
accept the amendment and take it to 
conference, with the hope that a great 
American city, in its desire to improve 
itself and to improve the habitation of 
the people who live there and work there 
may not be penalized because it pur- 
chased the real property under the Lan- 
ham Act, and thus subjected itself to an 
interpretation that at that time it re- 
ceived a benefit. 

I sincerely urge my friend from Ala- 
bama to accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, has 
the stand of the housing agency been 
ascertained? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am informed that the 
head of that agency has no objection. A 
member of my staff has so informed me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that this amendment is not in- 
cluded in the House bill? 

Mr. KUCHEL. It is not included in 
the House bill. The Senator is correct. 
A Member of Congress from the San 
Francisco district endeavored to have it 
included in the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not address 
myself to this particular point, or merely 
in connection with this amendment, but 
I have been rather amazed by the rather 
large number of amendments dealing 
with local problems that are being pre- 
sented. They are problems that we have 
not had an opportunity to study. There 
are similar projects in every housing bill 
that comes up, but usually they are pre- 
sented to us in the course of committee 
consideration, and we have an opportu- 
nity to examine witnesses and find out 
exactly what the attitude of the agency 
is and what the facts are. 

I hope Senators realize the burden 
placed on me, on the subcommittee, and 
on the committee as a whole in trying 
to weigh all these individual projects in 
the balance and to say, “I accept,” or “I 
agree.” 

I do not mind when a project is called 
up which sounds reasonable; and I con- 
cede that there is some logic in what the 
Senator from California has said, but 
there are complications in it too. It is 
an unusual problem. Here the housing 
was given, and now the time comes for 

_the housing to be torn down at the ex- 
pense of the city, and there is a problem 
as to whether credit will be allowed in 
connection with the urban renewal pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It can be seen that 
there are complications in it which we 
cannot weigh and consider properly and 
fairly, with the project being brought 
up for the first time. 

I am perfectly willing to take the 
amendment to conference, as I have 
other amendments. However, I wish it 
understood that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the amendment and 
to obtain all the facts and to consider 
the whole situation so that we shall know 
how to conduct ourselves in conference. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able friend. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like very 
much to have an expression from the 
able Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
will accept the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from California. We have dealt 
with some other special problems today 
in connection with the bill. I believe 
we should be consistent and deal with 
this as well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I said I was 
willing to accept it. I wanted to make 
my statement to show how difficult it is 
to consider individual problems that 
never have been called to our attention. 
I want it understood that in taking the 
amendment to conference, we shall have 
time to check into it, as we normally 


would do in committee. On that basis 
Iam willing to accept it. 
Mr. KUCHEL. I am most grateful 


to the Senator from Texas for his com- 
ment; and thank my friend from Ala- 
bama. I recognize that the conference 
will have before it a number of critical 
questions which will need all the assist- 
ance by way of information that the 
Senator will be able to obtain. I am 
grateful that the Senator has seen fit to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California 
[Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
another amendment to the desk. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be not stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“(c) The third sentence of section 212(a) 
of such Act is amended by striking out ‘de- 
scribed in subsection (d)(3)’ and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof ‘de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (3) or (d) (4).’” 

On page 32, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“(4) Section 212(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘The 
provisions of this section shall also apply 
to insurance under title X with respect to 
laborers and mechanics employed in land 
development financed with the proceeds of 
any mortgage insured under that title.’” 

On page 76, line 1, strike out“707 and 708” 
and insert “708 and 709”. 

On page 78, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“LABOR STANDARDS 

“Sec. 807. Title VII of the Housing Act 

of 1961 is further amended by inserting after 
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section 706 (as added by section 806 of this 
Act) the following new section: 
“ ‘LABOR STANDARDS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The Administrator shall 
take such action as may be necessary to 
insure that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced with the assistance of grants under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. The Ad- 
ministrator shall not approve any such grant 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that these labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. 

„) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 
5 U.S.C. 1332-15), and section 2 of the act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 
40 U.S.C. 276c) .’” 

On page 78, line 10, strike out “807” and 
“707” and insert in lieu thereof “808” and 
“708”, respectively. 

On page 78, line 17, strike out “808” and 
insert in lieu thereof “809”. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in a 
word, the Senate by adopting the 
amendment I have sent to the desk, 
would provide that the prevailing wage 
statutes, the so-called Davis-Bacon Act, 
would apply to the various titles and sec- 
tions of the housing bill now pending 
before us. This would echo the action 
taken in the housing bill which passed 
the House of Representatives, and thus 
would remove any doubt of the applica- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon provisions to 
whether legislation comes from the con- 
ference committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which refers 
to that part of the bill dealing with 
Michigan City. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform the Senator from 
Indiana that amendments are pending. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what amendments are pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to direct a question to the Senator 
from California. Does the Senator in- 
tend to proceed with his amendment 
now? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending amendment be 
laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to temporarily laying aside 
the amendment of the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia? 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, we should have an 
expression from the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, my 
amendment is pending. I do not believe 
that consideration of the amendment 
will take too long. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not objecting to 
that. I only wished to move ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, I with- 
draw my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
then revert to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, most 
of the content of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from California is not 
subject to serious objection, but there is 
one provision while I think is objection- 
able, and should be modified. If it were 
modified, I would have no objection to 
taking the amendment to conference. 

Year after year, as different programs 
are put into effect, the question of the 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act arises. 
Practically without exception—I believe 
without exception—we have applied the 
Davis-Bacon Act to all projects except 
what we called single-dwelling projects; 
and I do not believe we ought to upset 
that policy. 

We have built houses under that act. 
There has been ample protection of the 
projects that really counted—the big 
projects—and I do not believe we should 
upset a policy that has worked so well. 

I should like to suggest the language 
which I understand the Senator from 
Utah proposes. If the Senator from 
California would accept that modifica- 
tion, I would have no objection to going 
along with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I regret 
I cannot change the amendment. 

I am one of those in this body who 
believe the theory of prevailing wages is 
a sound one and ought to be applied 
across the board where the financial as- 
sistance or the credit of the United States 
is involved. 

If one of my colleagues wishes to offer 
an amendment to the amendment, let 
us dispose of it; but I regret to say that 
I cannot voluntarily change the amend- 
ment now pending. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s allowing me to join in sponsor- 
ing his amendment with him. Having 
served on the committee and having had 
the honor of serving under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from Alabama, 
who is one of the greatest friends that 
housing in this country has ever had 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed he is. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very cognizant of 
what the Senator from Alabama has re- 
ferred to in respect to single family 
houses, whatever happens on the pending 
amendments. We have had a constant 
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feeling on the part of the trade unions, 
especially the building trade unions, that 
we have cut around the one-family field 
precisely because it is the greatest field 
today for nonunion builders. Hence it is 
time for us to come to grips with the 
problem. These things go on and on. 
I appreciate very deeply the sentiment 
of the Senator from Alabama. Ulti- 
mately we must face the problem. Per- 
haps this is as good a time as any to 
face it. It is so much easier and much 
more engaging and agreeable to have 
these proposals accepted. But I feel that 
the Senator from California has had the 
view—and I share in it—that we have 
skirted this issue for some time, and I 
believe that the time has come when we 
should face it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able 
friend. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, my 
good friend the Senator from California 
has indicated that he would invite a col- 
league to offer an amendment to his 
amendment. Therefore, I accept his in- 
vitation, and move that following the 
language in the first paragraph of his 
amendment, which ends with the word 
“described” in subsection (d) (3) or 
(d) (4), the following words be added, 
“which covers property on which is lo- 
cated a dwelling or dwellings designed 
principally for residential use for 12 or 
more families.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from California will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Before the 
period, at the end of paragraph (c), it 
is proposed to insert the following lan- 
guage: “which covers property on which 
is located a dwelling or dwellings de- 
signed principally for residential use for 
12 or more families.” 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the issue is 
clear. It has been discussed. I do not 
feel the necessity of continuing the dis- 
cussion. If the Senator from California 
is agreeable, I am willing to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few observations on the bill 
and to express my appreciation to the 
committee for the acceptance of a num- 
ber of amendments which I proposed to 
the committee. I wish to express my 
appreciation especially to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], now the rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, who gave my amendments the 
greatest personal attention and went to 
considerable personal pains to see to it 
that they receive the consideration of 
the committee. I also express appreci- 
ation to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing, and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovc1ras], 
who have always been most sympathetic 
to any proposals I have made. 

First, the committee adopted an 
amendment to increase the cost limita- 
tions for the construction of rooms in 
low-rent public housing from $2,000 to 
$2,400 for regular units and from $3,000 
to $3,500 in the case of units constructed 
for the elderly in Alaska. The increases 
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are based on the higher costs of con- 
struction today. Such increases in the 
statutory limitation on construction 
costs for rooms in low-rent housing are 
vitally important to improve the living 
conditions of the larger number of 
lower income citizens who utilize this 
important program. 

In my second amendment, the com- 
mittee authorized the existing 15-per- 
cent limitation for public housing funds 
for any one State to be implemented in 
conjunction with the right of the Ad- 
ministrator of the HHFA to reallocate 
units of public housing not placed under 
construction within 5 years from the 
date reserved without regard to that 
limitation. 

In States such as New York, the statu- 
tory limit on funds may be reached even 
though there is urgent need for more 
low-rent housing, and the local author- 
ities could proceed without delay in pro- 
viding such additional low-rent housing 
because of this amendment. For several 
years, many of us have endeavored to in- 
sure that States which have the heaviest 
need for low-income housing shall not 
be burdened with the same inflexibility 
as States not having such heavy, press- 
ing needs. 

The committee has dealt with the in- 
justices of the 15-percent limitation in an 
excellent manner. This action will en- 
hance benefits for those who urgently 
need public housing in large cities, such 
as those in my own State of New York. 

Third, the committee has adopted an 
amendment which I proposed to increase 
the amount of relocation adjustment 
payments authorized to be made to any 
small business concern displaced by ur- 
ban renewal from the present $1,500 to 
$2,500. In the Housing Act of 1964, Con- 
gress provided for $1,500 payments to dis- 
placed businesses when earnings were 
under $10,000 a year. Since that time 
the problem has had considerable study. 

Incidentally, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has led in that 
study, in fairness to families and small 
business, and the study has shown the 
difficulty which small business faced with 
the inadequacy of relocation payments. 
I now feel that the committee has made 
a real contribution on that score, and I 
am hopeful also that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, which 
is conducting hearings in an effort to 
establish uniform policy for relocation 
adjustments, will provide additional 
means for aiding those displaced by Fed- 
eral programs. 

The Select Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, in a report com- 
pleted in December of last year, provided 
new evidence on the insufficiency of cer- 
tain relocation payments. The study 
emphasizes the difficulties which small 
businesses incur in relocating without 
the loss of established patronage. The 
variety of costs incurred in establishing 
a business apart from moving expenses 
and those required to develop new pa- 
tronage are not, in many cases, properly 
provided for. Displacements are partic- 
ularly difficult for the elderly and non- 
white displaced. The inadequacy of re- 
location payment and the absence of ad- 
vice and counseling also contribute to the 
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high rate of business discontinuance 
which in many communities ranges be- 
tween 25 and 40 percent. 

I also commend the committee for 
bringing the focus of the rent supple- 
ment program upon lower income fami- 
lies having the greatest need for such 
housing assistance. The program as it 
was originally proposed by the admin- 
istration was intended to aid middle-in- 
come housing with those having incomes 
of between $4,000 and $6,000. The com- 
mittee has seen fit to establish an ex- 
perimental program with respect to hous- 
ing built by private nonprofit or limited 
dividend corporations or by cooperatives 
and financed with section 221(d) (3) be- 
low market interest rate mortgages, as 
well as programs under housing for the 
elderly. Under the committee bill, only 
10 percent of the amounts appropriated 
for the purpose of making rent supple- 
ment payments could be used for this ex- 
perimental program and rent supplement 
payments could not be made with respect 
to more than 20 percent of the dwelling 
units. 

I believe that we should give very care- 
ful consideration to helping our middle- 
income housing programs and should 
give serious attention to the results of 
this experimental program. The action 
by the committee in placing an interest 
rate ceiling of 3 percent on mortgages 
which may be insured by FHA under the 
section 221 0d) (3) below market interest 
rate program will do much to reduce the 
costs of middle- income housing and may 
provide a stimulus to the program which 
has not existed, in a meaningful way in 
areas of the Northeast such as New York. 

However, I urge the Administrator of 
HHFA to continue to review ways of im- 
proving the existing middle-income hous- 
ing program. I have this year introduced 
legislation to establish a program to set 
up Federal guarantees for tax-free hous- 
ing bonds issued by local housing au- 
thorities for sale on the public market, 
and allow these authorities to use the 
revenue to make low-cost, long-term 
mortgage loans available to nonprofit, or 
limited-profit corporations for construc- 
tion of moderate-income housing projects 
and housing for the elderly. 

Mortgage loans would be authorized 
in an amount up to 90 percent of the 
development cost of a project with 50- 
year maturities and at interest rates not 
in excess of 5 percent. Dividends of the 
eligible borrowers would be limited to 6 
percent and all rents and carrying 
charges would be subject to the approval 
of the Icoal housing agency. 

Such a program would follow the suc- 
cessful pattern of the New York State 
Mitchell Lama program established in 
1956 and the pioneering program of the 
New York State Housing Finance Agency 
which has sold $429,239,000 in long- 
term obligations in the open market to 
permit financing of privately owned 
housing at rentals low enough to make 
modern housing available to a vast seg- 
ment of the population that previously 
could not afford new housing. Some 130 
projects consisting of over 58,000 units 
have been initiated under this program. 
I believe that based upon the precedent 
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of New York State’s efforts in financing 
private moderate-income housing that 
the private enterprise system can and 
should be stimulated to fill the urgent 
needs of moderate-income housing to a 
far greater extent than has been the 
case up to now. There is strong 
precedent for such an emphasis on the 
role of private enterprise throughout 
existing housing legislation, particularly 
the congressional declaration of national 
housing policy in the Housing Act of 1949 
which states: 

The policy to be followed in attaining the 
national housing objective. established shall 
be: (1) private enterprise shall be encouraged 
to serve as large a part of the total need as it 
can; (2) governmental assistance shall be 
utilized where feasible to enable private en- 
terprise to serve more of the total need; (3) 
appropriate local public bodies shall be en- 
couraged and assisted to undertake positive 
programs of encouraging and assisting the 
development of well-planned, integrated 
residential neighborhoods, the development 
and redevelopment of communities, and the 
production, at lower costs, of housing of 
sound standards of design, construction, 
livability, and size for adequate family life. 

LOW-INCOME HOUSING 


The need for greatly increased efforts 
to assist lower income families to obtain 
decent housing is also of utmost priority. 
In 1964, one-fifth of the population—36 
million persons—were living in housing 
that is either dilapidated, deteriorating, 
or lacking basic plumbing facilities. New 
York City alone has in excess of 250,000 
units of substandard housing. More- 
over, 75 percent of families living in the 
worst housing in the Nation have annual 
incomes under $4,000 and 50 percent in- 
comes under $2,000 a year. The impov- 
erished housing conditions in which low- 
income families are incarcerated for their 
lives without hope of change must be 
remedied. The goal of 810,000 low-cost 
housing units set by the Congress in the 
Housing Act of 1949 for construction in 
a 6-year period remains approximately 
25,000 units short 16 years later. Addi- 
tional and stepped up low-cost housing 
construction is essential. S. 2213, the 
administration’s housing bill, would con- 
tinue the low-rent housing program for 
4 years, increasing for each year the 
authority for annual contributions by 
$47 million. The additional authority 
would provide, over the next 4 years, for, 
first, 35,000 new units per year, second, 
25,000 units for acquisition and leasing 
of privately owned housing. I agree with 
Administrator Weaver's testimony before 
the Housing Subcommittee that the 
“proposed authorization is modest when 
set against the total current needs.” 
Under an authorization of 60,000 new 
units, New York, a State in which 18 
million people reside, would only receive 
9,000 units. This allocation is below the 
State’s present needs and below national 
needs. Nationally, there are some 500,000 
families on the admission list for public 
housing. Substantially increased con- 
struction of units is necessary to more 
nearly fit the needs of this Nation. 

There are a number of other very im- 
portant sections in the housing bill. Sec- 
tion 602 of the bill would authorize Fed- 
eral grants to local public bodies and 
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agencies to finance 50 percent of the cost 
of projects for basic public water and 
sewer facilities. These water facilities 
would include facilities to store, supply, 
and distribute potable water for domes- 
tic, commercial, and industrial use. In 
view of the critical drought in the North- 
east area, this matching-grant program 
is vital and should be implemented 
promptly. I hope that the program will 
be particularly directed to helping areas 
of special need which have been beset 
with drought conditions, 

The Senate bill provides special assist- 
ance to communities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or less by increasing the 
amount of a grant for water facilities 
up to 90 percent of the development cost. 
This provision would be of great as- 
sistance to the smaller communities, and 
I hope will be retained in conference. 

Section 107 of the bill provides im- 
portant mortgage relief for homeowners 
who are unemployed as the result of the 
closing of a Federal installation. Many 
of the servicemen and civilian employees 
of Federal installations which have been 
ordered shut have purchased homes with 
FHA and VA mortgages. Where in- 
stallations are closed, there homeowners 
may lose all or a substantial portion of 
their equities in their homes. Section 
107 provides a helpful moratorium on 
payments, on principle, and if necessary, 
interest on FHA insured and VA guar- 
anteed mortgages. 

Additional help has been provided for 
those affected by base closings in section 
108 of S. 2213 which would authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to acquire one- 
or two-family housing situated at or 
near a military installation which the 
Department of Defense subsequent to 
November 1, 1964, ordered to be closed. 

I am also heartened by the increase in 
authorization for housing for the elderly 
by $150 million from $350 to $500 million 
and by the increase in authorization for 
college housing loans. These programs 
have been vital ones and deserve accel- 
erated efforts. 

Title VIII of the Senate bill provides 
essential help for urban areas as well 
as suburbs to increase their expendi- 
tures for park improvement and other 
beautification activities. The expanded 
grant program would strengthen the 
ability of State and local agencies to 
acquire urban land which has a value for 
park, recreation, conservation, scenic, or 
historic purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for only a moment. 
Ever since the late Robert Bacon and 
the late Jim Davis, two members of my 
party, wrote the prevailing wage statutes 
into the laws of the land, the intent by 
which Congress has operated in the field 
of construction or in aid of construction 
has been that where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an interest in construction, 
the wages prevailing in the area where 
the construction is located shall be paid. 

The law today provides that one shall 
comply with the prevailing wages if he 
is building a dwelling having more than 
12 family units. If only 12 units are 
built, he is exempt. He can tell the 
people in his area that he will not pay 
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the wages which prevail there. He can 
import labor from some other part of the 
country and pay lower wages. 

I object to that practice and hope, 
therefore, that the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] will be rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I did 
not expect to carry on the discussion, but 
I shall not take long. I remind Senators 
that the FHA program now covers some- 
where between 35 and 40 percent of the 
total residential construction. If this 
amendment is attached to the bill, the 
volume will go much below that, because 
it will be possible to obtain conventional 
financing without obligating oneself to 
the prevailing rate. 

I come from a State that has many 
poor rural communities. I have a mem- 
ory that I should like to share with the 
Senate. A community in my State un- 
dertook to build a hospital and applied 
for Hill-Burton funds. When it applied 
for Hill-Burton funds, it found that it 
would be required to pay the prevail- 
ing wage rate in Salt Lake City, an urban 
area with a complex typical urban wage 
scale. They refused the Hill-Burton 
funds and built that hospital with their 
own labor, in their own town, at a scale 
that was satisfactory to the people who 
worked on the hospital, for less money 
than they would have been required to 
expend if they had used Hill-Burton 
funds. 

The United States does not have a 
homogeneous pattern. If we were to in- 
corporate the Kuchel amendment in the 
bill and require the payment of prevail- 
ing rates for the construction of homes 
under the program, we would be start- 
ing a process which would reduce the 
use of FHA guarantees to zero. 

I hope that the Senate will realize that 
and will vote for my amendment which 
would, in effect, confine the use of the 
Davis-Bacon rate to multifamily apart- 
ment type buildings, rather than to im- 
pose them on the small dwelling that is 
being built by a man for his own use. 

I have nothing further to say. I sug- 
gest that the Senate proceed to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the pre- 
vailing wage statutes, as the amendment 
I have offered. would require the payment 
of wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended. 

That, in my mind, is sound public 
policy. Therefore, I believe that the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
should be rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, under 
the Davis-Bacon law, the Administrator 
determines the prevailing wage. When 
we go into a rural community in which 
there is no pattern of wage scales for 
the community crafts, they must go to 
the large communities in which the wage 
pattern has already been determined. 
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I hope that the Senate will agree to my 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have never applied the Davis-Bacon Act 
to single family units. This proposal 
would not follow the usual FHA pattern. 

The amendment would apply to low 
income people, under section 221(d) (3) 
and (4). 

It would go to those who would get 
the construction at the current prevail- 
ing rate; and others would get the hous- 
ing at below market interest rate. 

We have applied the Davis-Bacon Act 
to every housing program with the excep- 
tion of the single-family unit. We 
know that the inevitable result is to in- 
crease the cost of housing. We would be 
increasing the cost of housing that we 
have tried to get at a low level so that 
people with a lower income could occupy 
the housing. 

It seems to me that this would be a 
case of cutting off our nose to spite our 
face. 

I do not believe that we ought to 
change our policy with reference to these 
two particular programs. The housing 
would be built for low income families. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
{Mr. Kucuet]. The argument is made 
that the Secretary of Labor would go 
outside the community in order to es- 
tablish criteria that would result in a 
different way than in the area involved. 

I do not believe that the history of the 
Davis-Bacon Act would bear that state- 
ment out. I believe that the Secretary 
of Labor must take into account the 
areas in which labor is available for the 
type of work that is to be done in a par- 
ticular community. 

In establishing wages, he must con- 
Sider the availability of people. That 
might take him outside the community. 
That would not mean that he would en- 
tirely overlook the wage conditions in the 
area in which the construction takes 
place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Monroyal], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxre], and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 
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New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty!] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MER] and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liber- 
ty to vote, I would vote “nay.” There- 
fore, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[ No. 183 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 
Allott Pulbright Mundt 
Bennett Gore Russell, S.C. 
Carlson Hickenlooper Simpson 
Cotton Bill Smathers 
Curtis Holland Sparkman 
Dirksen Hruska Stennis 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Eastland Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Ellender Lausche Tower 
Ervin Long, La. Williams, Del 
Fannin McClellan Young, N. Dak 
Fong Morton 
NAYS—51 
Aiken Hartke Murphy 
Anderson Inouye Nelson 
Bartlett Jackson Neuberger 
Bayh Javits Pastore 
Bible Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Brewster Kuchel Randoiph 
Burdick Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va McCarthy Russell, Ga 
Cannon McGee Saltonstall 
Case McGovern Scott 
Clark McIntyre Smith 
Cooper McNamara Symington 
Dodd Metcalf dings 
Douglas Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—14 
Bass Magnuson Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Mansfield Pearson 
Ch Miller Prouty 
Gruening Montoya Robertson 
Hayden Moss 


So Mr. Bennetr’s amendment to Mr. 
KucHEL’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
to the Kuchel amendment was rejected 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The years and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE obtained the floor. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment be 
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stated. I am unable to obtain a copy 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
egg lines 7 and 8, insert the follow- 


(c) The third sentence of section 212(a) 
of such Act is amended by striking out de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (3)“ and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (3) or (d) (4).” 


On page 32, between lines 6 and 7, in- 
sert the following: 

(4) Section 212(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
provisions of this section shall also apply 
to insurance under title X with respect to 
laborers and mechanics employed in land 
development financed with the proceeds of 
any mortgage insured under that title.” 


On page 76, line 1, strike out “707 and 
708” and insert 708 and 709”. 

On page 78, between lines 8 and 9, 
insert the following: 

LABOR STANDARDS 

Sec. 807. Title VII of the Housing Act of 
1961 is further amended by inserting after 
section 706 (as added by section 806 of this 
Act) the following new section: 

“LABOR STANDARDS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The Administrator shall 
take such action as may be necessary to in- 
sure that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced with the assistance of grants under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. The Admin- 
istrator shall not approve any such grant 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that these labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 
5 U.S.C. 1332-15), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 
40 US. C. 276c).” 


On page 78, line 10, strike out 807“ 
and “707” and insert in lieu thereof “808” 
and “708”, respectively. 

On page 78, line 17, strike out “808” 
and insert in lieu thereof “809”. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
address an inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I cannot 
be sure of the portent of the pending 
amendment. I am not sure that anyone 
else can, either, from listening to the 
reading of the amendment. The remarks 
of the Senator from California have not 
entirely clarified its full portent, so far 
as I am concerned. 

If the amendment has the effect of 
applying the Davis-Bacon Act to all resi- 
dential contracts insured under FHA, we 
are about to strike a blow, and perhaps 
in many cases a fatal blow, at FHA in- 
sured mortgages on individual homes. 

I have always been charmed by the 
statement, “A man’s home is his castle.” 
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It seems to me that if one is in a for- 
tunate situation in which he can employ 
his neighbors or relatives, perhaps on a 
gratuity basis, or has a friend who is a 
contractor, however small, there should 
be a way he can build a home as a result 
of his own initiative and obtain FHA 
insurance on the mortgage, without hav- 
ing the Davis-Bacon Act apply under any 
and all circumstances to every tiny, rural 
community throughout America. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether the 
Senator from California intends the re- 
sult I foresee, because I understood him 
to state that this was not his intent. 
But, if I heard correctly, from listening 
to the reading of the amendment, it 
specifically provides for the application 
of the prevailing wage as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor under the Davis- 
Bacon Act. There is no definite way of 
obtaining the prevailing wage in a small 
town. The prevailing wage is not and 
never has been the wage which prevails 
in a small town, such as a county seat. 
It is determined on an area basis. For 
the most part, it is determined by pre- 
vailing wages in a large metropolitan 
area. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the pend- 
ing amendment should be really applied, 
I believe that it would defeat the purpose 
which we have long had in mind; namely, 
that of assisting a young couple to build 
a home in which to rear their children. 
Adoption of the pending amendment 
would make it more difficult. The 
pending amendment would make it more 
costly. Indeed, the pending amendment 
would make FHA unworkable in some 
small towns and communities. 

America is increasingly becoming an 
urbanized society, but there are still mil- 
lions of citizens who desire to build 
homes in small communities. The pend- 
ing amendment might put a stop to that 
development. 

I should like to see consideration of an 
amendment of such far-reaching effect 
as the pending one carried over until to- 
morrow, until at least we can read it, and 
understand what it would accomplish. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would the distin- 
guished Senator yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me make a few 
comments to the Senator from Tennes- 
see, and then I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Iam a little surprised by the comments 
of my friend from Tennessee. 

What Congress did years ago in enact- 
ing the original Davis-Bacon law was to 
provide that when any Federal con- 
struction takes place in a locality, the 
prevailing wage in that area shall be used. 
This law was designed not to increase 
labor costs but rather to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of local workers and local con- 
tractors by cheap labor being imported 
from other areas. From the coverage 
of post office construction, over the years 
the provisions of Davis-Bacon have been 
expanded to additional Federal construc- 
3 such as the Interstate Highway Sys- 
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If my able friend believes that I did 
not want the amendment to apply to 
one-family dwellings, he was incorrect 
in assuming that that was my position. 

We have had in the law for a long 
time a provision applying the exception 
of the 12-unit construction or less. The 
other day, the House of Representatives 
adopted the amendment. It is a good 
amendment. It is in the public interest. 

I do not care whether a person lives 
in a big city or in a small town, I do not 
want to see local workers and local con- 
tractors exploited. All the amendment 
would do would be to provide that if a 
person goes to the Federal Government 
for assistance in obtaining credit, he 
shall pay the prevailing wage in the 
town where the home is to be con- 
structed; not in another State, but in 
that area. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not believe that 
anyone needs to apologize for defending 
that kind of principle. I defend it. I 
believe the Senate will defend it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. 
friend. 

Mr. GORE. I know the Senator has 
had experience with the application of 
the prevailing wage under the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as other Senators have had 
also. That scale is not determined on 
the basis which the Senator has de- 
scribed. If I read correctly the amend- 
ment, the Secretary would determine the 
prevailing wage in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act. Is that correct? 

Mr.KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. That does not mean that 
a young married couple living in Car- 
thage, Tenn., who wished to build a home 
can get FHA insurance of their mort- 
gage by paying the prevailing wage in 
Carthage, Tenn. It does not work that 
way at all. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If my friend will let 
me interrupt him at this point, it is 
perfectly true that administratively the 
Department of Labor makes a determi- 
nation as to what area shall include the 
town of Carthage. 

Mr. GORE. Carthage is a town of 
3,000, and Nashville is a city of 300,000. 
The prevailing wage rates are deter- 
mined on an area basis, and therefore 
the prevailing rate in a small rural com- 
munity has very little effect upon the 
final determination. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not agree with 
the Senator’s statement. Unless the 
Senator can tell me that the largest city 
in his State sets the pattern, I am not 
willing to accept the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. GORE. We went into this matter 
rather carefully in connection with the 
Highway Act in 1956 and 1958. It was 
my amendment that applied the Davis- 
Bacon wage standard to the Interstate 
Highway System. We did not apply it, 
and declined to apply it, to the farm-to- 
market roads, I believe we acted wisely. 
T should like to go along with the Senator 
from California in applying it to the 
larger and multifamily units, but I im- 
plore him to give some second thought 
before we rush to require every man and 
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his wife, in whatever conceivable circum- 
stances, to have the Davis-Bacon Act 
wage standard apply before they can 
obtain insurance for their mortgage in 
building a home. I believe that is going 
too far. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California is ill-advised. 
In my State there is a law providing that 
the prevailing wage rate shall be paid 
on public construction. The prevailing 
wage rate is interpreted to be the rate 
agreed upon between labor unions and 
individuals engaged in the construction 
industry. It further provides that if 
there is a collective bargaining agree- 
ment in the particular area where the 
construction is to be done, the collective 
bargaining agreement of the county 
nearest to it shall apply. 

Several years ago we had a situation in 
which the city of Sydney wished to build 
aschool. It voted a bond issue adequate 
to cover the estimate of the cost. In esti- 
mating the cost they used the prevailing 
wage rate in Sydney. The labor unions 
contended that there was no collective 
bargaining agreement in Sydney, and 
that therefore the Dayton collective bar- 
gaining agreement should apply. 

That meant that the bond issue ap- 
proved was not adequate to finance the 
cost of construction. We solved that 
problem for that one instance, but 
whether it has been solved permanently, 
I cannot say. 

I should like to invite the attention 
of my colleagues in the Senate to the fact 
that we are arguing about making it 
possible for every family in the United 
States to own a home. We are now 
proposing to provide a rent subsidy, be- 
cause the cost of rental quarters is be- 
yond what the people are able to pay. 

We are doing that in one breath, and 
by this amendment we contemplate 
placing at a still greater disadvantage 
the family that wishes to buy a home, 
the family that wishes to rent quarters. 

I cannot see the logic of it. 

Moreover, it is argued that inasmuch 
as the Federal Government guarantees 
the payment of the indebtedness, it has 
an interest, and warrants its controlling 
what wages shall be paid on the con- 
struction. In answer to that argument, 
I wish to suggest respectfully that when 
I buy a guarantee from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I pay a premium for it. We 
deal at arms length. The Federal Gov- 
ernment gives me the guarantee, and I 
pay for it. 

Under those circumstances, what right 
has the Federal Government to say how 
I shall spend the money which I bor- 
rowed and what wages I must pay? I 
cannot see the logic of that argument. 
If we wish to help a family that is seek- 
ing rental quarters, or if we wish to help 
a family that desires to buy a home, 
we should not pump up the price of 
homes and rental quarters through ac- 
tion taken by the Federal Government. 

Approximately 2 years ago I pointed 
out on the floor of the Senate that in 
California, the wage of electricians was 
$7.70 an hour. In some States, they are 
asking for a 30-hour week. How will the 
ordinary worker be able to buy a home 
or rent quarters under those conditions? 
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The proposal is not sound, it is not 
moral, and it ought to be defeated. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I believe 
that the amendment would do a great 
disservice to the small home buyer. FHA 
financing is usually obtained for homes 
costing approximately $20,000 to $25,000. 
As I understand, FHA financing goes only 
to the buyer; it does not benefit the con- 
tractor. When a contractor finishes a 
home, he advertises it for sale. A buyer 
comes on the market and says, “I want 
to buy this home.” Then the buyer has 
to deal with FHA before he can get that 
type of insurance. The FHA insured 
home program redounds to the benefit 
of the buyer and not the contractor. 

Mr. President, I have voted for the 
extension of the Davis-Bacon Act in re- 
lation to the construction of highways. 
We are now considering a situation 
which is entirely dissimilar to the pro- 
gram of building highways. After all, 
in the case of highways, the Government 
is the purchaser. The Government is 
the agency. The Government pays for 
it. We can set the prevailing wage as 
the standard. 

But we are now talking about an in- 
dividual who is a homeowner. He wishes 
to buy a home, and, if we allow the 
amendment to be adopted, he will be 
required to pay a higher price. 

If the amendment is agreed to merely 
because the Federal Government is in- 
suring FHA-financed homes, we might 
as well tell every individual who borrows 
money through conventional financing, 
such as banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations, whose deposits the Federal 
Government insures up to $10,000, that, 
because the financing is coming from in- 
stitutions whose deposits are being in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, he must pay wages which 
are comparable to those required by the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The situation which 
has been described by the Senator from 
Hawaii will come about eventually. It 
will be said that since contractors are 
borrowing from a bank whose deposits 
are insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, they are being 
aided by the Government, and therefore 
they will have to pay the wage schedule 
prescribed by the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. If we adopt the 
amendment, I believe that we shall come 
to that point. When we come to that 
point, we shall go a little further. Every 
time the Government has anything to do 
with an activity, we shall say that, since 
certain regulations have been established 
relating to the price, the Government 
can set the price of the activity or ar- 
ticle. We will then have regimented 
prices all over America. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised by the committee staff that the 
amendment does not mean what I un- 
derstand the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia to state that it means. I have 
read it; other Senators have read it. It 
is a long, 2-page, technical amendment. 
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I would like to understand what it means 
before I vote on it, because it is im- 
portant. Therefore I move that further 
consideration of the amendment be post- 
poned until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, is such a 
motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is debatable. 

Mr. CASE. I do not wish to presume 
to interfere between the Senator from 
California and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee on the question of postponement. 
Therefore, I shall not direct my discus- 
sion to that point. 

Even if the most liberal interpretation 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
California be the correct one, and the 
amendment would apply not only to 
every building, whether it be a one- 
family house or a multiple-family dwell- 
ing, but also anything else the financing 
of which is guaranteed by FHA, and 
even if the areawide basis is the correct 
one, as far as the prevailing wage ques- 
tion is concerned, it seems to me most 
desirable that the amendment be 
adopted. I think it is as simple as that. 
Shall we have the credit of the Federal 
Government used to help drive down 
wages? That is the question. Or will 
we have a national policy which is ap- 
propriate to establish when we render 
national financial assistance, even for a 
single-dwelling homeowner, that can be 
carried into effect by establishing the 
prevailing wage rates? 

We have done that all along on pub- 
lic construction. We have done it on pri- 
vate construction, for commercial ven- 
tures, and that sort of thing. I see no 
reason why a person building a 1-family 
dwelling should be treated differently 
from a person building a 10-family 
house, a 20-family dwelling, or a 100- 
family dwelling. If the person con- 
structing such a building desires the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government, he 
should be able to get it only on the con- 
dition that he not violate a national wage 
policy. If that is not a national wage 
policy which was established, I may say 
with some pride, under Republican au- 
spices many years ago, and supported 
by both parties alike over the years, and 
expanded in its coverage—although not 
expanded as quickly as I would like to 
have seen it expanded—then I am mis- 
taken. 

When the question comes to a vote— 
and I do not argue as to whether action 
should be had today or another day—I 
hope that the amendment will be car- 
ried overwhelmingly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Can the Senator tell us 
whether the amendment would apply 
only to multiple units or would it apply 
to the individual home to be covered by 
an FHA-insured home mortgage? 

Mr. CASE. As I said at the outset of 
my remarks, and I repeat, I am not at- 
tempting to interpret the scope of the 
amendment, because I believe even if it 
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should apply, it should apply only to 
one-family houses. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that we should understand the 
scope of the amendment before we vote 
on it? 

Mr. CASE. I am not attempting to 
say that we should not understand the 
scope of it. All I am saying is that what- 
ever its scope, whether the amendment 
applies only to multiple-family houses 
or whether it applies to single-family 
houses as well, the Davis-Bacon Act 
principle should be applicable. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I would be prepared to 
support the application of Davis-Bacon 
as a standard for commercial enter- 
prises and high-rise apartments, but I 
am not prepared to have it apply to every 
individual homeowner application in the 
United States, and I would like to know 
definitely the scope of the amendment. 

I wish the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia would ask unanimous consent 
that action on his amendment be post- 
poned until tomorrow. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am sorry. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from New 
Jersey does not wish to define the 
amendment, because he is for it, whether 
it applies across the board or to one- 
family housing. 

I do not wish to interfere with the 
two Senators on the question as to 
whether the issue should be decided to- 
day or tomorrow, but when it is acted 
upon, I want every Senator to know 
that I shall support it on the broadest 
possible basis. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the Senator’s motion 
for postponement until such time as we 
can have the amendment printed and 
available, and Senators have made a 
study of it. 

I consulted with counsel for the com- 
mittee and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and no one I have been able to 
find is completely clear on what it means. 

Apparently it applies to different parts 
of the Federal Housing Act which are 
not included in the bill before us today, 
and someone must have available the 
whole Federal Housing Act to find out 
what it affected. 

The question is not what one Senator 
might think about the merits of the 
proposal and whether he agrees with 
it. The question is what the amendment 
means; and I do not believe that can be 
determined without examining the 
amendment. 

Mr. GORE, Rather than vote this 
afternoon before Senators can examine 
it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the way I 
feel. I believe the Senator made an ex- 
tremely wise proposal, because I think 
the amendment would apply to different 
parts of the law and we ought to know 
what it means before we vote on it. 
That seems to me to be commonsense, 
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because this amendment was not avail- 
able to any of us until it was offered on 
the floor. 

Being as complex as it is, and chang- 
ing the law in many different parts, as it 
does, I think we are entitled to know 
what it means. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey that I can see quite a difference be- 
tween a 1-family house and a 10-family 
house. A 1-family house is used as a 
home; a 10-family house usually repre- 
sents an investment. 

If the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah had applied to not more 
than two families, I would have voted 
for it; however, I could not see my way 
clear to vote for an exemption of 12 
units or more. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. In my State, many 
so-called duplex houses are built. The 
owner or builder lives in one half of the 
house and gets a little money out of the 
other half to pay his costs. I would dis- 
like to have the number reduced to two, 
because that would result in taking 
money from a man. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might go as high as 
four units. 

Cases have arisen in which the Davis- 
Bacon Act has been applied to con- 
struction in my own State. Last year, 
as I recall, there were three cases, one 
applying to a hospital, one applying to 
utility line construction, and I cannot 
remember what the other one was. 
However, they were instances in which 
very high wage rates were imposed at 
the insistence of unions located in higher 
wage areas. I believe their purpose was 
to discourage construction in the low- 
wage areas and to have it concentrated 
in their own districts. However, when 
that situation was called to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Labor, it was 
corrected, and the prevailing wage of the 
community was applied. There was 
considerable inconvenience and some de- 
paid in having the situation straightened 
out. 

The result of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
I have observed it, has been to equalize 
more nearly wages in the various areas. 
That has not been too satisfactory to 
contractors in what used to be the old 
low-wage areas, but on the whole, the 
economic condition of the area has been 
improved. Certainly it has been satis- 
factory to those who receive the wages. 

I expect to vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KvucHEL]. On the other hand, there are 
two sides to the question. In my mind, 
it is a question of degree. Under the 
circumstances, I shall vote for the 
amendment as is and shall probably have 
more trouble with some of the unions 
from the high-wage areas trying to im- 
pose their rates on districts where wages 
are traditionally somewhat lower. I do 
not know what will happen. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the FHA had a 
monopoly on the insurance of mortgages 
or on the furnishing of mortgage money 
or of making mortgage money available, 
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that would be one thing. Then every- 
one would be required to pay the same 
wage rates. However, in my opinion, 
this proposal would drive the man who 
wanted to build his own home away from 
the FHA to where he could obtain con- 
ventional mortgage money, for which he 
might be willing to pay 1 or 2 percent 
in order to save the difference in the 
cost of building the home at the rates 
in his own community. 

We have now reached a point where 
the FHA is guaranteeing less than one- 
third of the single-family construction. 
The last figure, which was for February, 
was about 15 percent. So we shall leave 
ourselves with a program that nobody 
will use because of the burden that this 
law would put on them, 

In some communities the FHA is 
doing little business now because the 
local banks are not interested in taking 
mortgages at the interest rates which 
they are permitted to charge. The 
banks are able to get much more for 
their resources by lending the money 
elsewhere. I could name communities 
in Vermont in which the bankers have 
not been openhanded, but two or three 
in the State are doing quite well. 

This proposal would add another bur- 
den, which I think would reduce the use 
of FHA for financing single-family 
units. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are communities 
where that would not be fair. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may tempo- 
rarily withdraw my amendment, but pro- 
tect my right to offer it again tomorrow, 
perhaps under a time-limitation agree- 
ment, or otherwise. The amendment 
was adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives. I shall be prepared to discuss 
it tomorrow. Merely to accommodate 
not only the able Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] but other Senators, as 
well, I renew my request that I be per- 
mitted to withdraw the amendment and 
to reoffer it tomorrow. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the committee during the consideration 
of the House bill, which is the pending 
bill, I vigorously supported the insertion 
of section 211, which I felt was impor- 
tant in order to simplify the procedures 
for the acceptability of new material or 
products for use in FHA-financed hous- 
ing. 

However, I am somewhat alarmed 
since I have read the committee report. 
It seems to go beyond what I thought 
the amendment contained, particularly 
as it concerns lumber standards. I am 
concerned about the vague language in 
the report which would require the FHA 
Commissioner “to accept the findings of 
various recognized technical experts and 
private and governmental testing labo- 
ratories in making his determination” 
for approval of new materials or prod- 
ucts. 

This definitely would affect recent ef- 
forts of the American Lumber Standards 
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Committee which has the responsibility 
and obligation to define standards for 
dimension lumber. 

I outline my feelings on the report in 
a letter to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to the Senator from Alabama under 
date of July 13, 1965, may be printed at 
this point in the Recor in explanation 
of my position. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

July 13, 1965. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, Banking 
and Currency Committee, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Insertion of section 
211 in S. 2213, the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965, was based on the 
need for simplification of procedures for 
acceptability of new materials and products 
for use in FHA-financed housing. I have 
grave fears, however, that the language in 
the bill and report may negate results of a 
nationwide plebiscite on softwood lumber 
standards, and efforts of the newly consti- 
tuted National Lumber Standards Commit- 
tee to prevent chaos in the forest products 
industry. 

You will recall that a year ago a new 
proposed standard for dimension lumber 
was submitted to a referendum of approxi- 
mately 40,000 producers and users in various 
categories. This referendum showed a dis- 
inclination to adopt the new sizes. As a 
result, the Secretary of Commerce enlarged 
and reconstituted the American Lumber 
Standards Committee to seek a solution in 
the public interest and acceptable to the 
industry in general. This group met just 
last week to work on this matter. 

I am concerned about the vague language 
in the report which would require the FHA 
Commissioner “to accept the findings of 
various recognized technical experts and 
private and governmental testing labora- 
tories in making his determination” for ap- 
proyal of new materials or products. The 
Secretary of Commerce has delegated to the 
American Lumber Standards Committee the 
responsibility and obligation to define these 
standards for dimension lumber. Patently, 
the language in the report on section 211 
would make virtually meaningless the de- 
cisions of the Committee since the Commis- 
sioner, under Section 211, would make his 
determination on the basis of “the findings 
of various recognized technical experts,” 
which may or may not include the Lumber 
Standards Committee. 

In my opinion, the legislative history on 
S. 2213 should make quite clear that the 
FHA Commissioner’s authority for accept- 
ance of materials does not extend to soft- 
wood dimension lumber. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield to my 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the chairman for 
a moment, I rise to join my colleague in 
the concern she expressed in regard to 
lumber standards. 

She is a member of the committee. 
As I have told her, I will follow her lead- 
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ership in the matter. However, we are 
of one mind as to the importance of the 
matter being clarified. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, I believe 
that my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Oregon, has presented a very im- 
portant point which has been called to 
our attention by representatives of the 
lumbermen’s organizations in the State 
of Oregon. In that connection, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a telegram dated June 29, addressed to 
me by Mr. Ted Hallock, executive vice 
president of the Western Lumber Mar- 
keting Association of Portland, Oregon. 

The text of Mr. Hallock’s telegram is 
as follows: 


Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We are informed that the omnibus hous- 
ing bill will be reported out of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on Tues- 
day, June 29, to the full Senate and that the 
Senate version contains an amendment 
which, if adopted, could completely under- 
mine and negate the work of the American 
Lumber Standards Committee in trying to 
research what if any changes should be made 
in standard lumber size. Title V, section 521 
contains this sentence: “Under such proce- 
dures, any material or product which is tech- 
nically suitable for the use proposed shall be 
accepted.” 

This means, as we interpret it, that the 
Federal Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner, if convinced by even one major man- 
ufacturer that 144-inch lumber was tech- 
nically suitable, is directed to accept that 
size, and in so doing is in effect further 
directed to make that size uniform. 

Already there has been pressure on the 
FHA to accept inch and a half substand- 
ard lumber regardless of the ALS conclu- 
sions. Congressman ROOSEVELT can confirm 
this. 

The ALS subcommittee and full committee 
are meeting in Chicago July 7 and 9 to enter- 
tain further proposals. Additionally, various 
lumber trade associations are going to band 
together to finance privately a Stanford Re- 
search Institute study of the economic im- 
pact of any size change. Yet, there is 
another impetuous attempt to stampede the 
lumber industry into a size change without 
adequate study and with no regard for im- 
pact in the marketplace. 

We hope that you will question Senator 
SPARKMAN on the floor in a colloquy to estab- 
lish the seriousness of our allegations that an 
industry committee is being deliberately cir- 
cumvented by the major operators who have 
sought inch and a half on their own terms 
for so long. 


I say to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that that subcommittee and the 
full committee gave thorough considera- 
tion to the arguments for and against in- 
clusion of the language of section 211 of 
the bill now under consideration. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
the Senator from Alabama would give 
me the benefit of his comments con- 
cerning the protest registered by Mr. 
Hallock. However, before he replies to 
my request for comments, I want to say 
in all fairness, for the Senator’s infor- 
mation, that I should point out that 
others in the State of Oregon have ex- 
pressed views that are exactly opposite 
to those outlined by Mr. Hallock. For 
example, I am in receipt of a wire dated 
June 29, from Mr. Al Disdero, president 
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of Al Disdero Lumber Co., of Oregon, in 
which it is stated: 

We of this company urgently request 
your support of section 211 of the Housing 
Act of 1965, S. 1354. 


I assume that Mr. Disdero actually 
has reference to section 211 of S. 2213. 
I have received a number of telegrams 
comparable to those addressed to me by 
Mr. Disdero. I shall not include those 
in the Recorp, but I should mention 
to the chairman that they are of the 
same tenor as those supplied by Mr. 
Disdero. 

However, I also should make very clear 
to the chairman of the subcommittee 
that there is a great deal of concern 
expressed by a good many lumbermen 
in my State that this section of the bill, 
and particularly the language carried 
into the committee report, may have the 
effect of laying a foundation for the 
undermining of the work of the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards Subcommittee 
and that this may be nothing but a con- 
cealed attempt to authorize the FHA to 
exercise a very arbitrary discretion in 
accepting lumber if some manufacturer 
satisfies them it would be acceptable 
when in fact it would be substandard 
and would undermine the movement to 
try to reach some standard policy with 
regard to lumber standards. 

I would appreciate it if the Senator 
from Alabama would comment for the 
Recorp on this matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say, very briefly, and then I will ask 
the Senator from Utah to comment on 
this matter, that I am somewhat puzzled 
by the attitudes taken by some of our 
lumber people. By the way, the letter 
from the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] was received today. I have 
only had time to read it; but less than a 
year ago the very lumber people who were 
objecting to the inclusion of this provi- 
sion in the bill were asking us to get FHA 
to meet the requests; and even as early 
as a few months ago there were requests 
from many lumber interests for this kind 
of legislation. 

There has been a change, apparently, 
in sentiment on the part of some people 
that came faster than I could change. 
So I am puzzled by requests coming to us, 
since they are contrary to requests made 
in the very recent past. 

I shall not comment further, but ask 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
who has given a great deal of thought 
and study to this subject, to comment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will permit, I was 
the author of the amendment. I was 
not thinking entirely of the lumber in- 
dustry. The Senator from Utah has been 
aware that for some years we have been 
appropriating funds for experimental 
work on building materials, and FHA 
was clinging to its old standard pattern 
of approved materials, and the new ma- 
terials that were being developed could 
eg be used because they were not on the 

So the purpose of the amendment is to 
put pressure on FHA to work on the 
problem of developing new materials and 
adding them, as fast as they can be 
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8 to be suitable, to their approved 
ist. 

I do not have the complete text of the 
telegram that the Senator has read, but 
I have some excerpts from it. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me see if I can fur- 
nish it to the Senator. Someone has 
taken it from my desk, but I will get it 
for the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think this is a cor- 
rect excerpt: 

That Federal Housing Administration's 
Commission, if convinced by even one major 
manufacturer that 14-inch lumber was 
“technically suitable” is directed to accept 
that size, and by so doing is in effect further 
directed to make that size uniform. 


The first half of that statement is cor- 
rect; namely, that if it found it was tech- 
nically suitable, it is directed to permit 
its use. But the second half is com- 
pletely incorrect. It is not the purpose 
of FHA to require complete uniformity, 
and to tell all lumbermen, “We will use 
this and nothing else.” If the amend- 
ment were adopted, it would permit 
the use of larger size lumber in markets 
where it is available so long as it has 
the proper strength. I am thinking of 
my own State, which has much green 
lumber. Or, if it were determined that 
lumber of a slightly smaller size would be 
usable in construction of residences, the 
FHA could permit the contractor to make 
his choice as between the two types of 
lumber. 

It was not the purpose of the com- 
mittee under this amendment to say to 
the FHA, “We ask you to step in and 
settle the dispute going in the lumber 
industry and plump for one side or the 
other.” 

We are only saying that if both will 
work under certain circumstances, let 
the contractor make the choice, and ap- 
prove both types. 

The telegram continued: 

There is another impetuous attempt to 
stampede the lumber industry into a size 
change without adequate study. 


It is not any such thing. It is only 
an attempt to make available alternate 
sizes if the FHA decides that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, they are suitable. 
The legislation is not intended to have 
any effect on the ultimate decision of the 
industry or to stampede it into any point 
of view. 

I am trying to find the reference to 
the study to be made. Apparently that 
is not in the telegram. 

Let me read from the telegram: 

Additionally, various lumber trade asso- 
ciations are going to band together to finance 
privately a Stanford Research Institute study 
of the economic impact of any size change— 


This is where it comes in— 
yet there is another impetuous attempt to 
stampede the lumber industry into a size 
change without adequate study and with no 
regard for impact in the marketplace. 


That is the statement in the telegram. 

Battelle Memorial Institute, a reliable 
private research and testing institution, 
has already made a complete study for 
the National Bureau of Standards of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce on the 
economic impact that can be expected 
to follow the adoption of “A proposed 
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revision of simplified practice recom- 
mendation 16-53 American lumber 
standards for softwood lumber.” 

This report was furnished to the De- 
partment of Commerce a year ago. 

Incidentally, the Battelle study indi- 
cated that a change in the standards 
would not disrupt the industry. The 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, the 
Government’s own wood-testing agency, 
told the FHA, in a letter dated December 
1962, that the new standards for dry 
lumber would equal or slightly exceed 
in strength and stiffness the presently 
accepted dressed green sizes. 

It seems to me the people in Oregon 
have misunderstood the purpose of the 
amendment. They have assumed it 
would do things none of us in the com- 
mittee intended it should do. 

All we were trying to do was to open 
up choices. We are not trying to set up 
a rigid set of rules which would outlaw 
materials that are now being used and 
require the FHA to use materials which 
they do not now use. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for helping me to make the 
legislative record on this matter. I ask 
him, for purposes of information, wheth- 
er there is any basis for any feeling that 
the result of the amendment would be to 
weaken or scuttle the program, so-called, 
of the American Lumber Standards Ad- 
visory Committee which, it is my under- 
standing, functions under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and supposedly has, 
under its terms of reference, the respon- 
sibility of making a study of the matter 
of lumber standards, on which I am cer- 
tainly not a competent witness at this 
time. But is there any reason for feel- 
ing that the amendment we would place 
in the bill would in effect negate or put 
out of effective operation American Lum- 
ber Standards? 

Mr. BENNETT. There is no thought 
that it would do that. If the amendment 
were still in the bill, it might hasten the 
day when the problem would be resolved 
by American Lumber Standards. In 
no sense were we trying to say to them, 
“Drop your study and forget it. We 
have already decided it for you.” 

The amendment is not limited to lum- 
ber, because it covers all types of con- 
struction material. In the course of the 
hearings before the committee, these in- 
dustries indicated that they were being 
deprived of the opportunity to present 
new products. The concrete industry, 
the paint and varnish industry, the plas- 
tics industry, the plywood industry, the 
insulation industry, the Carpenters and 
Joiners Union, all came in asking that 
the amendment be included. 

The steel industry also came in to as- 
sert that they had new products which 
they would like to have considered for 
use beyond the present accepted list. 
The committee adopted the amendment 
11 to 2. 

With these explanations, I hope that I 
have been able to put the fears of my 
friends from Oregon at rest. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not a question of 
setting anyone’s fears at rest. It is a 
question of carrying out our responsi- 
bility in making the legislative record, 
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bearing upon the fears of our constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. BENNETT. I hope that once this 
record is made, their fears, also, will be 
set at rest. 

Mr. MORSE. I have tried to give both 
sides of the question. I pointed out that 
Oregon has some lumbermen who share 
the views, apparently, of the Senator 
from Utah. I put one of their telegrams 
in the Recorp and made note of the fact 
that there are others who hold that point 
of view. I believe that we have heard— 
and I believe my colleague [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER] will agree with me—from cus- 
tomers and dealers and lumbermen who 
developed these fears to which the Sena- 
tor has referred. 

In some of their communications the 
lumbermen have stated—I do not know 
what the facts are—but they have stated 
that behind the scenes a battle is going 
on between two great lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations, of which I know not. 

That is not going to concern me. The 
only thing which will concern me is 
whether we have adopted an amend- 
ment which will result in giving an un- 
fair preference to one group, in this 
instance, the suppliers of lumber, over 
another group. 

Mr. BENNETT. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I hope the amendment will be 
adopted which will give both groups 
access to the FHA market. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I very much 
appreciate the help of our fellow mem- 
ber of the committee. I was one of 
those who supported the amendment, as 
I stated before, and took the line in the 
report which said that the present prac- 
tice often resulted in discrimination 
against some newly developed product. 

Then up rose our old conflict between 
the lumber groups, and after much ef- 
fort to establish some standards in the 
lumber business, we feared that perhaps 
it would upset the harmony. We in 
Oregon are in a great lumber-producing 
State. The FHA program is of great 
benefit to our State because of the use 
of lumber. I feel as my colleague [Mr. 
Morse] has said—and he has received a 
very good explanation from the Senator 
from Utah—that the legislative history 
will be here for us to refer to. 

I thank the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank my friends 
from Oregon. 

Mr. TOWER, Mr. THURMOND, and 
Mr. AIKEN addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a few sec- 
onds to discuss the same subject? 

Mr, AIKEN. I intend to take only 2 
or 3 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have only a couple of 
minutes, but I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have received considerable correspond- 
ence from some of the lumbermen in my 
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State who oppose the amendment which 
was inserted by the committee proposing 
to add a new section 521 to the National 
Housing Act—as have the two Senators 
from Oregon. 

There is concern on the part of some 
of the lumbermen in the South, as Iam 
sure there must be on the part of some 
of those in the West, on this particular 
subject. 

Beginning on page 102 of the Banking 
and Currency Committee report, I have 
set out my individual views on this pro- 
posal, and incorporated therein is a 
letter from Robert C. Weaver, the Ad- 
ministrator of HHFA, Mr. Weaver very 
strongly opposes the incorporation of 
this new section 521 for the reasons set 
out in his letter. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Oregon has had occasion to read 
that letter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I had intended, but I 
overlooked it, to place in the Recorp the 
views of the Senator from South Carolina 
following my remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
material on pages 102, 103, and 104 of 
the report. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL Views oF SENATOR STROM 
OND 

In addition to the objections to this bill 
contained in the minority views which I 
signed, I have serious reservations concern- 
ing one section which was not contained in 
the administration bill as introduced, but 
was added in the Housing Subcommittee. 
This is section 211 of the bill which adds a 
new section, section 521, to title V of the 
National Housing Act. This section would 
require the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to adopt a uni- 
form procedure for the acceptance of mate- 
rials and products which are found to be 
technically suitable for the use proposed in 
structures approved for mortgages and loans 
under the Housing Act. 

I share the concern that has been ex- 
pressed by members of the committee con- 
cerning the seeming reluctance of the FHA, 
and certain commodity standards groups, to 
approve new materials which are the result 
of technological advances in the industry. 
This is a matter which deserves a searching 
study by the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees to assure that new materials can be 
taken advantage of to reduce the costs of 
housing to the American public where these 
materials are as good as, or better than, those 
presently in use. 

Nevertheless, I am disturbed about the 
words “technically suitable,” because the fear 
has been expressed to me that this amend- 
ment could open the door to the FHA ac- 
cepting substandard items that might be 
classified as “technically suitable.” It is not 
clear in the wording of the amendment who 
is to determine if any material is “technically 
suitable,” but it seems apparent that the 
Administrator of the HHFA would be re- 
quired to make an independent judgment as 
to each and every product concerned. This 
would place an onerous burden upon the 
Administrator, one that he is not capable of 
adequately performing at the present time. 
The cost to the HHFA of testing the materials 
could greatly increase the administrative ex- 
penses of the Agency. 
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These objections have been well expressed 
by the Administrator of the HHFA in his 
letter addressed to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, as follows: 

JUNE 21, 1965. 
Hon, JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter concerns 
the proposal to insert in the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Sec. 521. The Commissioner shall adopt 
a uniform procedure for the acceptance of 
materials and products to be used in struc- 
tures approved for mortgages or loans in- 
sured under this act. Under such procedure 
any material or product which is technically 
suitable for the use proposed shall be ac- 
cepted.” 

The HHFA would not favor such legisla- 
tion because it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. Now, and since the beginning of 
FHA, an effective “procedure for the ac- 
ceptance of materials and products” has been 
in use. Minimum property standards have 
been established for different types of struc- 
tures built under varying programs as a 
means of encouraging improvement in hous- 
ing standards and conditions and as a guide 
for judging the soundness for insurance of 
a mortgage transaction. These standards 
are derived or paterned after, wherever suit- 
able, industry promulgated standards which 
have been nationally recognized by archi- 
tects, engineers, builders, or other interested 
groups. 

The proposal would require the enlarging 
of present FHA procedure to a point which 
could duplicate or interfere with the aims 
and the work of the Office of Commodity 
Standards of the Department of Commerce 
and the work of industrywide trade groups. 
The Office of Commodity Standards, through 
industry conferences, assists industries in 
the voluntary adopting of standards, The 
objective of the industries is the elimina- 
tion of avoidable waste through voluntary 
adherence to standards of practice for sizes, 
dimensions, varieties, or other characteris- 
tics of specific products. If the FHA were 
to accept any “technically suitable” product, 
it would lead to acceptance of a far wider 
and confusing variety of product character- 
istics and sizes. This could nullify the efforts 
of the industry groups and the Department 
of Commerce to eliminate waste through 
Standardization with eventual extra cost to 
be paid for by consumers. 

The FHA establishes minimum property 
standards as a guide to mortgage insurance 
risk. The exercise of the usual administra- 
tive judgment function would be removed 
from the FHA if the provision were inter- 
preted as giving a legally enforcible right 
to a proponent of a “technically suitable” 
product to demand its acceptance. Formal- 
ized adversary hearings would be required 
to determine whether a product is “tech- 
nically suitable” if the FHA administratively 
decided not to list it as meeting minimum 
standards. The ultimate test of whether 
a product is “technically suitable“ would 
be dependent upon a decision by the courts. 

Under present procedures, the FHA adopts 
a minimum standard and decides only 
whether a material or product meets that 
standard. The mandatory acceptance of a 
“technically suitable” product might be mis- 
leading in that it would suggest endorse- 
ment of a product by the FHA, whereas, the 
use of a similar product would be more 
desirable when all factors are considered. 

A requirement that FHA accept any prod- 
uct which is “technically suitable“ could 
work to the detriment of nationally recog- 
nized industry standards. For example, 
there is a nationally recognized standard 
of sizes and grades for softwood framing 
lumber used in housing. These various sizes 
and grades are used by the FHA as references 
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in describing minimum acceptable grades 
and sizes for particular uses. If FHA ac- 
cepted all of the infinite variations in = 
and grade which t be proposed 
“technically suitable,” it would render the 
present industry standards meaningless. 
Each variant would have to be considered 
separately. Competition between manufac- 
turers could lead to a proliferation of sizes 
and company standards with little or no 
control over the quality of the product 
other than that provided by the producer. 
Any trend away from standardization of 
sizes would lead to extra costs in architec- 
tural design. 

Where industry groups have established 
grade marking or other labeling devices the 
FHA is able to determine readily whether 
particular products meet its minimum 
standards. Inspections by FHA on a con- 
struction site are greatly simplified. With- 
out grade marking or labeling adhering to 
present industry standards FHA inspection 
procedures would necessarily become more 
complicated and burdensome to the home- 
builder. Building materials without gener- 
ally accepted industry labels or grade mark- 
ings would have to be examined closely on 
the job site to determine whether these mate- 
DaS meet FHA’s minimum property stand- 


3 this amendment would increase 
demands upon the FHA to accept materials 

produced here and abroad without benefit 
of established standards of sizes and quality. 
If samples of such products meet a test of 
“technically suitable,” the FHA would then 
have to rely on its own continuous close in- 
spections, rather than voluntary policing 
within an industry, to protect the home 
buyers’ interest. The benefits of standard- 
ization and resultant cost savings would be 
lost. Homeowners are benefited much more 
by standardization than they would be by 
this amendment. 

I am told that the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to require the FHA to make its own 
decisions with respect to the acceptability of 
a material or product. This it does now. 
But, if it could not rely on the work of other 
agencies and organizations it could result in 
the FHA being required to establish elaborate 
research facilities. This duplication of effort 
would add to FHA’s administrative costs. 
The amendment could produce an unneces- 
sary expense for the Federal Government 
and add to the costs borne by the home 
buyer. 

In my opinion, adoption of the amendment 
could seriously impede efforts to house low- 
and moderate-income families and jeopardize 
the success of FHA programs in a most dras- 
tic way. I am opposed to this amendment 
and urge that your committee recommend 
against its adoption. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator. 

It is my belief that the committee should 
conduct full and open hearings on this pro- 
posal before including it in any bill. Until 
such hearings are held, I cannot support 
this provision. 

STROM THURMOND. 


Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. As I understand the 
able Senator from Utah feels that this 
new section would not jeopardize any 
particular segment of the lumber indus- 
try, that the existing standards would 
be upheld, and there would be no prej- 
udice toward any particular section of 
the country on any particular type of 
lumber. 

Mr. BENNETT. So far as I can see, 
there need be no problems, because we 
have made it possible for the various 
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kinds to be used, under the circum- 
stances, where they are suitable for the 
purposes for which they are being used. 
The FHA standards were established 
many years ago. They have not been 
updated. Many new products have been 
developed since that time. I believe that 
we should try to open the door so that 
they can be used. For instance, I am in 
the paint business. The FHA has re- 
jected paints because the films produced 
were one millimeter thinner than their 
standards. Actually, the new paint films 
are thinner but they are probably more 
durable. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a letter addressed to 
me from Mr. Oswald Lightsey, a promi- 
nent lumberman of the firm of Lightsey 
Bros. in Miley, S.C., an excerpt from 
which reads as follows: 

We are very much disturbed about the 
words “technically suitable” because we are 
afraid this amendment would force the FHA 
to accept substandard items that might be 
classified as technically suitable. The FHA 
has insisted, although they have been under 
enormous pressure to accept nonstandard 
size lumber, on all items of framing lumber 
conforming to American lumber standard 
sizes. 

This appeared, apparently, as an innocent 
amendment without advance notice of the 
proposal, but we are afraid that it might be 
a “back door” approach to building pressure 
for accepting substandard items which 
might defraud the consuming public who 
has long relied on FHA standards for its pro- 
tection. We believe that consistent appli- 
cation of FHA standards to all areas and spe- 
cies is important and would be preserved by 
continuing recognition of American lumber 
standard sizes. 


Mr. BENNETT. It still leaves the 
FHA in a position to accept or reject a 
particular product. The FHA will de- 
cide whether a product is substandard. 
A product can be different without be- 
ing inferior. There is nothing in the 
provision that requires the Adminis- 
trator to accept a product which he con- 
siders to be substandard. He will de- 
termine the standard. The only thing 
the provision will do is to make sure 
that after the minimum performance 
standard has been set up any product 
that meets or exceeds that standard 
will not be discriminated against. I am 
sure my friend the Senator from South 
Carolina feels the same way, that they 
should all have access to the market 
place if they meet the standards that 
are set up. 

Mr. THURMOND. Ihave the highest 
admiration for the Senator from Utah. 
He is one of the ablest and one of the 
finest men in the Senate. I know that 
he has only the best intentions in ad- 
vocating this provision. However, this 
is a matter of great importance and it 
is apparent from the discussion that 
there is a difference of opinion con- 
cerning it. It is my belief that full and 
open hearing should have been held on 
the proposal before including it in the 
bill. For that reason I cannot support 
this proposal until a hearing on it has 
been held. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
two or three questions for the purpose 
of making clear the intent of title 6 of 
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the bill. I note that title VI of the 
housing bill provides grants for com- 
munity water systems. Is this provision 
limited to urban areas only? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not entirely. 
Title VI would be administered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
would more or less give priority to urban 
areas but it could also be used in small 
communities that can economically 
afford to supply 50 percent matching 
funds with which to construct water or 
sewer systems. 

Mr. AIKEN. I note that the full title 
of the proposed legislation is the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
and I assumed that the legislation was 
intended to serve nonfarm areas only. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not entirely. The 
bill does contain a title that deals with 
housing in rural areas. However, I 
thought your inquiry was directed to 
the provision for community water 
system grants. 

Mr. AIKEN. My concern was with the 
water system title. I am anxious to es- 
tablish for the record the fact that legis- 
lation I have introduced with some 92 
cosponsors S. 1766 in no way duplicates 
the provision in the housing bill. S. 1766 
would provide grants for water systems 
in rural areas through the existing facili- 
ties of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I am aware of 
that and recognize that the rural housing 
program has been handled very well by 
the Farmers Home Administration. I 
feel that that agency can do an excellent 
job in providing aids for water systems 
or similar developments in rural areas. 
As the Senator knows, I am a cosponsor 
of his bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration has some 1,600 offices serv- 
ing rural areas throughout the country. 
I believe the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency does not have that type of field 
service. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. The 
HHFA cannot supply the same type of 
field service in rural areas as can the 
Department of Agriculture and certainly 
we would not want any duplication of 
field offices to be set up. 

Mr. AIKEN. What the Senator is say- 
ing is that S. 2213 is not intended to con- 
flict with S. 1766, both of which are sup- 
ported by the Senator from Alabama, 
but that there might be an occasional 
borderline case to which the provisions of 
each bill might apply. Is that correct? 

a SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am happy to hear that 
no duplication is intended. The Farmers 
Home Administration has an excellent 
program going in the development of 
rural water systems. In fact they have 
developed more than 800 rural water 
systems in the past 4 years at a total 
cost of $110 million and have established 
their expertise in this field. But an 
estimated 30,000 rural areas are still 
without modern adequate and sanitary 
water systems. At the present time the 
Farmers Home Administration assist- 
ance is limited to loans. Rural areas 
need grants in many instances to de- 
velop the required facilities, just as cer- 
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tain urban areas do. The grant provi- 
sion for rural areas is contained in S. 
1766. Hearings have been completed on 
this legislation and we look forward to 
seeing it on the floor of the Senate in 
the near future. It will be a proper com- 
panion piece of title VI of the Housing 
Act. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be not read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

S. 2213 

On page 54, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 112(a) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
expenditures in the amount of $600,000 made 
by the Memorial Hospital of Michigan City 
Foundation, Incorporated, for the purchase 
of certain land and buildings on or about 
July 24, 1963, from Doctors Hospital Realty 
Corporation shall, if otherwise eligible, be 
counted as local grants-in-aid to the com- 
munity center numbered 1 urban renewal 
project (Indiana R-46) in Michigan City, 
Indiana, in accordance with the remaining 
provisions of title I of that Act.” 


Mr. HARTKE. The amendment is a 
modification of a House bill numbered 
H.R. 8300, introduced by Congressman 
JOHN BRADEMAS on May 19. There was 
some effort to have the matter consid- 
ered in the House committee and in the 
Senate committee, but I believe it is fair 
to say that two things mitigated against 
a thorough consideration. One was the 
pressure of need to consider major por- 
tions of the bill rather than what might 
be called by contrast minor amendments. 
The other was the lack of a full and ade- 
quate presentation of the matter before 
the committee. 

But I bring this amendment to the 
floor because, for Michigan City, it is 
not in any sense a minor amendment. 
It is one which makes a vital difference 
in the prospects for hospital service in 
one of the neediest areas of the State of 
Indiana. I believe that if the Senate 
will listen carefully to the explanation I 
shall make, on the basis of an under- 
standing not available to the committee, 
Members will vote approval for the 
amendment. 

This amendment, briefly, provides for 
an additional paragraph to be added to 
section 306, “Eligibility of Certain Local 
Grants-in-Aid.” Presently this section 
contains paragraphs dealing with spe- 
cific areas, allowing for exceptional 
treatment of particular projects. This 
amendment would add one more to the 
five listed there, allowing for a credit of 
$600,000 as a noneash grant-in-aid for 
expenditures made by the Memorial Hos- 
pital of Michigan City Foundation, a 
nonprofit corporation, for the purchase of 
certain land and buildings more than 2 
years ago, and before the urban renewal 
application, from a private organization. 

At the beginning of 1963 the hospital 
in question was owned by Doctors Hos- 
pital Realty Corp. In other words, it 
was a private hospital. It was rundown, 
it needed improvement which the private 
group could not make, and yet it was 
highly necessary for the good of the com- 
munity that it should be continued and 
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enlarged. Consequently, the nonprofit 
organization was formed and purchased 
it for a price of $1,125,484. The pur- 
chase price included some accounts re- 
ceivable, some removable equipment, and 
certain items which might be question- 
able as to allowability toward a non- 
cash grant-in-aid. 

In order for the community to achieve 
expansion of its new community-service 
facility, when the city a few months 
later made its urban renewal applica- 
tion, it included in the project area a 
block adjoining the hospital, specifically 
in order that the expansion might be 
carried out and that the noncash grant- 
in-aid expected could assist. Since that 
time, the hospital expansion has been 
planned and approved for Hill-Burton 
funds. Its priority on the Hill-Burton 
list is the second highest in the State 
of Indiana, exceeded only by that of La 
Porte, in the same county. The need for 
hospital expansion is tremendous in this 
area, as this would indicate. There is 
presently planned a new building which 
will cost $1,500,000. The community 
has rallied in a most remarkable way to 
a fundraising drive just completed and 
described in a letter addressed to Con- 
gressman BrapEeMas under date of July 8 
by the fund drive chairman, Philip A. 
Sprague. As an indication of the un- 
precedented community support, which 
without the passage of this amendment 
will require the raising of an additional 
$600,000 in cash should this noncash 
grant-in-aid fail, I wish to quote ex- 
cerpts from this letter. Mr. Sprague 
says: 

As chairman of Hospitals United Fulfill- 
ment Fund, Inc.—better known in our city 
as HUFF—I should like to (1) testify as to 
the demonstrated willingness of Michigan 
City’s tions and citizens to support 
financially the capital needs of our two not- 
for-profit hospitals (St. Anthony’s and Me- 
morial) and (2) tell you of our vital interest 
in seeing that the relationship between Me- 
morial Hospital and our local urban re- 
newal program is defined and resolved in or- 
der that Memorial can proceed with its ex- 
pansion. 


Mr. Sprague goes on to speak of the 
way in which the entire community has 
involved itself in the drive, with nearly 
half of the sum contributed by corpora- 
tions, personal gifts of $115,000, gifts by 
employees of $166,000, and the total 
reaching $1,312,598 at the time of the let- 
ter only a week ago today. I quote fur- 
ther: 

Some of us feel that the success of HUFF 
is the most exciting development in our city’s 
postwar history. In this effort literally hun- 
dreds of individuals from every segment of 
the community have discarded the tiresome 
traditions of prejudice and bigotry and 
united to achieve what anyone in or out of 
the city thought impossible a year ago— 
specifically the raising of $1,312,598 to date. 
Nothing in Michigan City’s fundraising his- 
tory even approximates the type of giving 
listed here. 


Such a community effort, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit is most remarkable in a 
city whose 1960 population was less than 
37,000. If the city now should have to 
raise more than a half-million dollars in 
addition—and they would have to do so 
by a special bond issue—because of lack 
of approval of the noncash grant-in- 
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aid which this amendment would give, 
the great need for improved hospital 
service in the area may be hampered in 
its fulfillment. 

The letter from Mr. 
tinues: 

And we're not through yet; in the next 
few months we know that the total (of funds 
raised) will exceed $1,400,000 and we are al- 
ready making plans to raise an additional 
$100,000 in 1966. In short, Michigan City 
isn’t asking for a free ride from anyone— 
our citizens have never refused to support 
with their time and treasure any legitimate 
program which would improve our city. 


Mr. President, I pause to note the need 
for the urban renewal project which this 
noncash grant-in-aid would assist. 
The blight in the north end of the city 
must be cured if this area is to achieve its 
very real potential, This is along the 
gateway to the Dunes National Lake- 
shore which we hope to see become at 
last a reality in this Congress. It is in 
the area of industrial expansion which 
the Burns Ditch project will hasten, an 
expansion already surging forward. But 
without the urban renewal project, the 
downtown area of Michigan City may be 
to a large extent doomed. The threat 
to the downtown area is evident in the 
recent announcement of the plans for a 
shopping center away from the blight 
which is expected to draw away some 60 
stores, including that of Sears, Roebuck. 

In the effort to rejuvenate the urban 
renewal area, the city has established a 
new police facility within the bounds of 
the project, for which it is receiving non- 
cash grant-in-aid credit. The total proj- 
ect involves some $5 million. Mr. 
Sprague’s letter makes clear in this final 
portion how imperative it is that this 
amendment should be passed: 

However, I can think of nothing that could 
retard Michigan City’s growth and, more 
important, the city’s newly discovered sense 
of unity and adventure, than the failure of 
Memorial Hospital to expand due, in turn, 
to inability to solve our urban renewal prob- 
lems. I need not remind you * * * what a 
perishable commodity civic esprit is—and 
I would hate to see us lose the positive 
momentum we have achieved because we 
could not solve the complicated, yet resolva- 
ble problems in the renewal area. 

We need the support and understanding of 
our Federal Government—but we stand ready 
to tackle aggressively our local responsibili- 
ties. Let’s agree on our separate roles in this 
endeavor and get on with the job. 


That, Mr. President, is the conclusion 
of Mr. Sprague’s letter to Congressman 
Bravemas, and that is a reflection of the 
new attitude in a community whose civic 
pride has been stimulated by the urban 
renewal project in a manner it has never 
experienced before. 

I have said that the purchase price of 
the private hospital in 1963 to the new 
nonprofit corporation was $1,125,484, and 
that “not more than” this amount is 
specified in the Brademas bill. The coun- 
sel for the local urban renewal project 
is convinced that the full amount should 
be a legitimate figure which is fully jus- 
tifiable. But I have talked with local au- 
thorities and with Congressman BRADE- 
mas, and I have secured their consent, in 
order that the Senate may see this 
amendment in the most favorable light, 
to reduce that figure by half. My amend- 


Sprague con- 
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ment does not ask for $1,125,000 but for 
only $600,000 to be counted as noncash 
grant-in-aid because of the Memorial 
Hospital project. This is in my estima- 
tion a legitimate and fully justified re- 
quest. The nonprofit foundation has a 
long-term mortgage to pay off; its pur- 
chase of the private hospital took place 
before the urban renewal application was 
made. The request is based on expendi- 
tures by the nonprofit hospital for the 
acquisition of land, buildings, and struc- 
tures to be redeveloped or rehabilitated, 
land which is adjacent to the property 
now in use and within the urban re- 
newal project. Full documentation has 
been submitted to the Urban Renewal 
Administration outlining in detail that 
the rehabilitation being undertaken in 
the structures located on the land being 
claimed for section 112 credit includes 
the correction of serious deficiencies in 
a deteriorated or deteriorating structure, 
as required by the Urban Renewal Man- 
ual. This involves physical alterations 
and improvements which fall within the 
prescribed categories. 

After this substantiation was furnished 
to the Urban Renewal Administration, a 
request was received in March of this 
year for a resolution of nondiscrimina- 
tion assurance by the hospital as a donor 
of noncash local grant-in-aid. This was 
furnished on March 15 when the resolu- 
tion was adopted by the hospital’s board 
of trustees. 

The Urban Renewal Administration 
has now approved the application for 
loan and grant, subject to a revised fi- 
nancial plan which would require the 
local public agency and the city to pro- 
vide in cash the amount of the section 
112 credits which it has disallowed. The 
Redevelopment Commission of the City 
of Michigan City has made this state- 
ment concerning the situation: 

The local public agency and the city feel 
strongly that they have met all of the re- 
quirements set forth by Congress in connec- 
tion with the section 112 credits and that 
the expansion of a nonprofit hospital which 
would materially be aided by the execution 
of the urban renewal program is in compli- 
ance with the intent of Congress in enacting 
section 112. Failure of the Congress to 
clarify this matter in connection with the 
community center project No. 1 will clearly 
jeopardize the successful carrying forward 
of the urban renewal project as well as the 
Hill-Burton grant— 


Which is in the neighborhood of 
$500,000— 
to Memorial Hospital to enable their orderly 
expansion, and, in fact, clearly thwart the 
intent of Congress in enacting section 112. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the only way in which this can be 
done under present circumstances is by 
congressional action. 

It is my understanding that the man- 
ager of the bill, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, has indicated that there is no 
objection to the amendment and that 
he is willing to take it to conference, 
to have it considered there. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure that 
I can say there is no objection to the 
amendment, but I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference, This 
amendment, in different form, was re- 
ferred to our committee and discussed. 
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The committee declined to accept it. 
The Senator since that time has modified 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. It is a modified 
version, and it should also be noted that 
additional facts and materials have come 
725 light which were not available at that 

e. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I have not had an 
opportunity to study the new situation. 
I am willing to take the amendment to 
conference, to study it between now and 
the time of the conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 55, 
after line 5, it is proposed to add a new 
section 309 as follows: 

LOCAL GRANT-IN-AID CREDIT FOR CERTAIN 

COAL ROYALTIES 

Sec. 309, (a) Section 110(d) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Where a project in any municipality in- 
cludes an area affected by an underground 
mine fire or by a coal mine subsidence and 
where it is necessary in such project to re- 
move any underlying coal deposits in order 
to stabilize the soil or to control the under- 
ground mine fire, then any royalties received 
by the project from the removal and sale of 
such coal deposits shall be credited to the 
project as a local grant-in-aid made by such 
municipality.” 

(b) Any contract under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 executed prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act shall, at 
the request of the municipality involved, 
be amended to reflect the amendment made 
by subsection (a). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered ap- 
pears in the House bill, having been pro- 
posed by Representative McDape of the 
Scranton area in Pennsylvania. 

I have cleared the amendment with 
the acting minority leader and with my 
colleague [Mr. Scorr] of Pennsylvania. 
I have also discussed the amendment 
with the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]. I hope he will be willing to agree 
to it. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make it possible for the city of Carbon- 
dale, Pa., which is located on top of a 
coal region where the coal is on fire and 
has been on fire for a great many years, 
to utilize the royalties which come from 
the coal which is being removed from 
under the city in order to help put out 
the fire, and for the purpose of enabling 
the city to make the local contribution 
under the urban renewal project. 

I very much hope that my friend the 
Senator from Alabama will be prepared 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ear- 
lier in the day I discussed the amend- 
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ment with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The case which is presented is 
unusual, but, as best I can understand, 
it ought to be entitled to the protection 
or the coverage of the act. 

For my part, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Alabama and my friend 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
very much for their courtesy in this 
regard. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have met with a number of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle who have a great 
interest in the pending proposed legis- 
lation and in the procedures of the Sen- 
ate. I am about to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses tonight, that it stand in 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban developments, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the Tow- 
er amendment No. 319, which will be the 
pending business when the Senate re- 
cesses tonight, there be a time limita- 
tion of 4 hours, 2 hours to be under the 
control of the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], the author of 
the amendment, and 2 hours to be under 
the control of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill; that on the two 
amendments to be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], there be 2 hours, the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
New York and the Senator in charge of 
the bill, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and that on all other amend- 
ments there be a time limitation of 1 
hour, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator in charge of the bill 
and the author of the amendment, and 
that on the bill itself there be a total of 
6 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Can the 
Senator from Montana identify the 
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amendments of the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Icannot. I under- 
stand he has only the two printed 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At what 
time does the Senator wish the agree- 
ment to become effective? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the conclusion 
of the prayer tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, July 
15, 1965, after the prayer, during the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 2213), to assist in 
the provision of housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban re- 
newal, urban mass transportation, and com- 
munity facilities, debate on any amendment 
(except an amendment by the Senator from 
Texas Mr. Tower], number 319, which shall 
be debated not to exceed 4 hours and, two 
amendments by the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javrrs] numbers 347 and 348, which 
shall be debated not to exceed 2 hours each), 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]: Pro- 
vided, That in the event Mr. Sparkman is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 6 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas Mr. Town]: Provided, That 
the said Senators, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of a previous commitment made— 
and this will be the only exception that 
I know of—I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Subcommittee on 
Education is meeting tomorrow morning. 
It is quite important that the subcom- 
mittee should continue to mark up the 
education bill. 

Mr.McNAMARA. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that meeting has been canceled. 

Mr. CLARK. It was my understand- 
ing, having talked with the Senator from 
Oregon a short time ago, that he was 
planning to have a meeting. I hope that 
we might continue to meet. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
check with the minority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We shall attend 
to that request tomorrow. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living 
environment in urban areas, and to ex- 
tend and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, urban mass transporta- 
tion, and community facilities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senators 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN and Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
I might point out that they had intended 
to offer the amendment themselves, but 
were prevented from doing so by reason 
of a commitment that they had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senators from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN and Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 54, 
after line 9, it is proposed to add to sec- 
tion 307 a new subsection “(f)” as fol- 
lows: 

(t) The provisions of section 113(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 shall be applicable to 
the Hobo Jungle Urban Renewal Project in 
‘Texarkana, Arkansas (Arkansas R-3-). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senators from Arkansas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to add my 
support for the amendment, and I should 
like to note that the Hobo Jungle is lo- 
cated on the Arkansas side of Texarkana 
and not on the Texas side. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], including two letters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JULY 14, 1965 

My amendment was prepared and for- 
warded to me by the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration and is d to resolve a legal 
technicality which is delaying an urban re- 
newal project in Texarkana, Ark. The prob- 
lem arises because of imperfections in leg- 
islation intended to permit joint action by 
the Urban Renewal Administration and the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

The Hobo Jungle urban renewal project 
in Texarkana has been planned for industrial 
redevelopment. In March of this year the 
Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration requested the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration to include the Hobo 
Jungle project within the Miller County, 
Ark., redevelopment area in order that cer- 
tain provisions of existing law would apply 
to the project. This action was taken by 
the ARA in April, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that correspondence between the Com- 
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missioner and the Administrator be inserted 
at this point in my remarks. 

It was thought that this administrative 
action would solve the problem. It now 
develops, however, that a technical amend- 
ment is needed to enable the land use con- 
templated by the redevelopment plan. 
Without this amendment it would be nec- 
essary for the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration to designate the entire municipal- 
ity of Texarkana, and such action is not de- 
sirable. 

The responsible agency has requested the 
amendment, and I have been assured that 
there is nothing controversial in the amend- 
ment. 


HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY, 
URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. WILLIAM L. Barr. Jr., 

Administrator, Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barr: This is to request your 
favorable action on a slight amendment to 
the delineation of the Bowie County, Tex., 
redevelopment area in order to include ull 
of the Hobo Jungle urban renewal project 
area of Texarkana, Ark., in the newly desig- 
nated redevelopment area. Presently, 85 
percent of the urban renewal project area is 
located within the boundaries of the Bowie 
County, Tex., and part of Miller County, 
Ark., redevelopment area. The proposed 
action would incorporate into the newly 
designated redevelopment area an additional 
strip of land one-half block wide and four 
blocks long. 

The suggested action is extremely im- 
portant. Without such action, the urban 
renewal project area cannot be certified by 
you under section 113 of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, which would permit the 
sales of this industrial urban renewal project 
land to the city for its subsequent redevelop- 
ment for industrial purposes. 

We believe the requested action is in the 
public interest as continued Federal costs are 
accumulating to the project area as a result 
of the LPA’s inability to effectuate a sale wo 
the city of Texarkana, Ark. From our view- 
point, the suggested action of enlarging the 
redevelopment area for this purpose is de 
minimis. I believe your staff has been sup- 
plied with all essential information neces- 
sary to make a decision in this matter. 1 
I can be of further assistance to you in 
reaching a decision, I am, of course, available. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. SLAYTON, 
Urban Renewal Commissioner. 
Copies to Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We wish to ad- 
vise you that the proposed extension of the 
Bowie County, Tex., redevelopment area to 
include a three-block area in Miller County, 
Ark., has been considered and approved. 

The redevelopment area now includes all of 
the Hobo Jungle urban renewal project area 
of Texarkana, Tex., as we understand it. 

Sincerely, 
W. L. BATT, Jr., 
Administrator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senators from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN and Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 324 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 324. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be waived and that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 56, line 8, after 403.“ insert “(a)”. 

On page 56, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator shall undertake a study of the 
existing low-rent public housing program 
with a view to making recommendations for 
strengthening such program, or for establish- 
ing a new or alternative program to assist the 
States and their localities in providing hous- 
ing for low-income families. Such study 
shall give special consideration to ways in 
which the resources of private enterprise 
may be utilized more effectively in meeting 
the needs for housing of such families. Find- 
ings and recommendations resulting from 
such study shall be reported to the President 
for submission to the Congress not later than 
two years after the appropriation of funds 
for such study. Such sums as may be neces- 
Sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
housing bill now being considered calls 
for authorizations covering 140,000 addi- 
tional public housing units and for the 
purchase or lease of 100,000 existing units 
for use as low-rent housing. 

We have seen in the past a continuing 
appeal from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency for increased authoriza- 
tion for public housing units. It is most 
ironic that agency figures show that in 
light of the 15 months for which Con- 
gress last authorized 37,500 additional 
units, only 18,000 new public housing 
starts have been reported. As a matter 
of fact, the total number of units for 
which authorization is requested in this 
bill, 240,000, is not too far under half of 
all public housing units in operation 
throughout the country, 581,000. 

The Agency advised the committee 
that 170,000 units are in the so-called 
pipeline, and many have been there for 
years with little or no activity at the local 
level toward activating the units com- 
mitted under original application. Testi- 
mony showed that a so-called stepped- 
up program of purging the pipeline of 
units saw the release of only 6,000 in the 
last 2 years. 

The committee wisely recommended 
that construction be started within 5 
years of the original commitment or the 
units removed from the pipeline. It may 
well be that this 5-year limitation will 
result in the availability of unused com- 
mitments; however, I feel that a detailed 
study of the public housing program by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
similar to that provided for in the bill 
for the urban renewal program, would be 
a wise undertaking. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama is prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s understanding is correct. Iam 
willing to accept the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 32, line 1, after “loans,” insert 
“(1)”, 

12 5 page 32, line 4, after “insurance,” in- 
sert “or (2) guaranteed by the President 
under section 224 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended: Provided, That no 
single institution may invest more than 1 
percent of its assets in loans guaranteed 
under the Act.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
only purpose of the amendment is to 
permit Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions subject to rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to make housing loans guar- 
anteed under section 224 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. 

Under existing law, national and State 
banks, as well as other financial insti- 
tutions can participate under this pro- 
vision of the Foreign Assistance Act. It 
is only fair that we should also permit 
participation by Federal savings and loan 
associations in this program. It is in 
keeping with various proposals that I and 
others have advocated here in the past 
to assist in developing FHA-type housing 
in Latin America. 

As Senators know, the overall author- 
ity of the Agency for International De- 
velopment to guarantee loans under sec- 
tion 224 is limited to $350 million. 

At present, approximately $250 million 
of this total has been committed or is 
being contracted for. 

This means that only approximately 
$100 million is available for the coming 
year to be used to guarantee loans by all 
corporations or individuals. Therefore, 
only a portion of it could be used to 
guarantee loans made by savings and 
loan associations, but it would permit 
such associations to participate in the 
same manner as other financial insti- 
tutions. 

I believe this is a desirable amendment. 

I have discussed it with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. He 
himself has offered amendments of this 
type in the past. It is my understanding 
that he is willing to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. This is in line with 
legislation that both the Senator from 
Florida and I have sponsored in the past 
and have been working on for several 


years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Florida for submitting 
the amendment. It is a highly con- 
structive and worthwhile addition to the 
bill. I offer my support of it. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 48, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN EXPENSES TO PROJECTS 
FINANCED ON THREE-FOURTHS GRANT BASIS 
“Sec, 304. (a) Clause (i) of the third sen- 

tence of section 110(e) of the Housing Act 

of 1949 is amended by: (1) inserting ‘staff 
services in connection with programs of code 
enforcement and voluntary rehabilitation 
and repair (including community organiza- 

tion), after ‘disposition of land,“; and (2) 

inserting ‘(5),’ after ‘(4),’. 

“(b) Section 110(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking the comma and all that follows 
within the parentheses in the fourth sentence 
thereof. 

(e Any contract for a capital grant un- 
der title I of the Housing Act of 1949, exe- 
cuted prior to the effective date of this Act, 
may be amended to incorporate the provi- 
sions of subsections (a) and (b) as to costs 
incurred after the effective date of this Act.“ 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is sponsored by my distin- 
guished colleague from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] and me. It is of limited ap- 
plicability. Its purpose is to modernize 
the grant formula in the urban renewal 
program to take account of new develop- 
ments in the field of urban renewal. 

The urban renewal law provides alter- 
nate financing formulas. A city may 
elect to receive two-thirds of the total 
cost of urban renewal projects including 
indirect and overhead expenses, or it may 
elect to receive three-fourths of the di- 
rect project expenses, excluding plan- 
ning, salary, administrative relocation, 
and other overhead expense. 

This alternate formula produces 
roughly equivalent results with respect to 
the original type of urban renewal proj- 
ect in which sites are acquired, cleared, 
and redeveloped. If does not, however, 
produce equivalent results when applied 
to the newer type of renewal program 
that involves rehabilitation of existing 
neighborhoods. 

Rehabilitation requires far lower ex- 
penditures of funds for direct project 
costs, such as land acquisition and demo- 
lition, and a far higher percentage of 
salary and overhead expense. 

The city of Baltimore is one of the few 
cities in the country which has elected 
to proceed under the three-fourths fi- 
nancing formula. It is also one of the 
few large cities which has undertaken an 
extensive rehabilitation program. These 
factors have combined to put the city of 
Baltimore at a disadvantage with respect 
to urban renewal financing. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
permit cities which elect the three- 
fourth grant formula and which engage 
in rehabilitation projects to include in 
their reimbursable expenses staff serv- 
ices of housing renewal estimators, re- 
newal investment advisers, code enforce- 
ment staff, and community organization 
advisers. These project costs in a re- 
habilitation project which are every bit 
as “directly related” to the cost of the 
project as land acquisition is in a typi- 
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cal renewal project. The amendment 
would not change the basic concept that 
survey and planning, legal, administra- 
tive and overhead, and relocation and 
site management expenses are not eli- 
gible for reimbursement under the alter- 
nate financing formula. 

The amendment would also put cities 
which elect the alternative financing 
formula on a parity with cities which 
operate on a two-thirds grant formula 
with respect to credit for lost taxes dur- 
ing a period of renewal. 

The language of this amendment has 
been reviewed and approved by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp a letter which I received 
from the Honorable Theodore Roosevelt 
McKeldin, mayor of the city of Balti- 
more, calling my attention to the need 
for this amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Orry or BALTIMORE, 
July 6, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGs: Enclosed are three 
proposed amendments to title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, through 
1964. It is our hope that you will sponsor 
3 to enact these amendments into 
aw. 

These amendments, if adopted, will assure 
equitable treatment for Baltimore's urban 
renewal program under Federal laws and 
regulations, and will bring Federal financial 
assistance for Baltimore, and a few other 
cities, into line with that received by most 
other cities. 

Section 103(a)(2) and section 110(e) of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, pro- 
vides for an alternate financing formula for 
urban renewal projects which may be elected 
for use by cities with the approval of the 
Urban Renewal Commissioner. Briefly, under 
the regular financing formula, a city 
receives Federal reimbursement for two- 
thirds of all costs related to the project, 
including any indirect and overhead ex- 
penses. Under the alternate financing for- 
mula, planning, salary, administrative, re- 
location, and other costs are not eligible 
for reimbursement, and the city receives 
reimbursement for three-fourths of the 
remaining project expenses (which are 
primarily land acquisition, demolition, and 
project improvements). The alternate 
three-fourths financing formula eliminates 
Federal review and control over staffing, 
salary rates, contracts, and other admin- 
istrative matters, thus resulting in sub- 
stantial savings in time in carrying out a 
project. Bookkeeping is simplified, and there 
are fewer audit problems. 

This alternate financing formula was de- 
veloped before the present emphasis on 
rehabilitation projects. In the total clear- 
ance projects that were more common at 
that time, 75 percent of the reduced proj- 
ect cost approximately equaled two-thirds 
of the more inclusive project cost. On this 
basis, Baltimore elected to use the alternate 
financing formula, and feels that it was a 
wise decision insofar as clearance projects 
are concerned. 

However, in recent years Baltimore has 
been carrying out more and more rehabilita- 
tion projects where land acquisition is min- 
imal. Taking the place of land acquisition 
as the primary expenses are the direct staff 
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costs of rehabilitation. These fall primarily 
into the following categories: 

1. Housing renewal estimators who advise 
property owners concerning rehabilitation 
requirements and attempt to assist them in 
getting the job done well and economically. 

2. Renewal investment advisers who advise 
property owners concerning rehabilitation 
financing and assist them in obtaining it. 

8. Code enforcement staff which enforces 
the codes and ordinances of the city as well 
as the requirements of the urban renewal 
plan. 

4. Community organization advisers who 
work in a neighborhood and attempt to de- 
velop a feeling of neighborhood spirit and 
pride which will be conducive to rehabilita- 
tion. 

These expenses in a rehabilitation project 
are as important as acquisition costs in a 
clearance project because these are the ex- 
penses which must be met to accomplish 
rehabilitation and thus make acquisition and 
clearance unnecessary. These expenses can 
be quite heavy: in 1965, Baltimore budgeted 
$405,380 for these purposes. However, none 
of these costs are eligible for Federal reim- 
bursement under the alternate financing for- 
mula now used by Baltimore. On the other 
hand, if we were to let the property deterio- 
rate, the cost of its clearance would be 
eligible. 

We believe that the above categories of 
expenses should be eligible under the three- 
fourths capital grant formula, and our 
amendments are intended to accomplish this. 
It is not our purpose to change the basic 
concept that survey and planning, legal, ad- 
ministrative and overhead, and relocation 
and site management expenses are not ell- 
gible for reimbursement under the alternate 
financing formula. 

Our second amendment has to do with 
inclusion in project cost of credit for the 
taxes lost in clearance projects or portions 
of projects from the time of acquisition of 
property until it is sold as cleared land. 
Such loss is eligible as a local cash grant- 
in-aid under the regular financing formula, 
but not under the alternative formula used 
by Baltimore. 

As you know, Baltimore, like other cities, 
is heavily dependent on real estate taxes. 
Any loss in assessable basis hurts, even 
though it is temporary. We are working to 
shorten the time period between acquisition 
and resale, and thereby reduce the tax loss, 
but we cannot entirely eliminate it. Be- 
cause of the importance of real estate taxes 
as a revenue source to the city, credit for 
the amount of the temporary loss of such 
taxes in carrying out renewal projects will 
be of substantial benefit to Baltimore. 

I hope that it will be possible for you to 
sponsor these changes to the Housing Act, 
which will be most beneficial to Baltimore's 
renewal program, If you would like any 
further information, we stand ready to pro- 
vide it for you. 

Sincerely, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT MCKELDIN, 
Mayor. 
Crry OF BALTIMORE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 

THE Housine Acr or 1949, as AMENDED 

THROUGH 1964 
ELIGIBILITY OF EXPENSES TO ACCOMPLISH RE~- 

HABILITATION 


1. (a) Section 110(e) of Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by inserting in clause (i) of 
the third sentence immediately after “dis- 
position of land,” the following, “staff serv- 
ices to property owners in connection with 
programs of voluntary rehabilitation and re- 
pair (including community organization 
staff services), staff services required by pro- 
grams of code enforcement,”. 

(b) Clause (i) in the third sentence of 
section 110 (e) of such act is amended by in- 
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serting immediately after “(4),” the follow- 
ing: (5), “. 
REIMBURSEMENT FOR REAL ESTATE TAX LOSS 
Section 110(e) of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out in the fourth 
sentence “other than” and inserting in leu 
thereof “including.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
problem is that when we have a reha- 
bilitation project, as opposed to a clear- 
ance project, the sum spent by the in- 
dividual counselors and men in trying 
to build up the neighborhood is anal- 
ogous to the direct land acquisition cost 
in a clearance-type program. 

The city of Baltimore has moved into 
the rehabilitation area, which is a fine 
area into which more cities will hope- 
fully move. However, under the old 
three-quarter formula, they do not re- 
ceive the reimbursement for the services 
of the counselors which they would have 
a in a downtown clearance proj- 
ect. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Alabama. I 
understand that he is willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland. 
We are perfectly willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, I call up my amendment 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendment may be dis- 
pensed with, but that the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recor is as follows: 

On page 55, line 5, insert the following: 
A new section 309 to read as follows: 

“PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC STRUCTURES 

“Sec, 309. (a) Section 110(c) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by— 

“(1) striking the word ‘and’ at the end 
of numbered paragraph (7); 

“(2) striking the period at the end of 
numbered paragraph (8) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘; and’; 

“(3) inserting a new numbered para- 
graph (9) to read as follows: 

“*(9) relocating within the project area 
a structure which the local public agency de- 
termines to be of historic value and which 
will be disposed of to a public body or a 
private nonprofit organization which will 
renovate and maintain such structure for 
historic purposes.“; and 

“(4) striking ‘paragraphs (7) and (8)’ in 
the third sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘paragraphs (7), (8), and (9)’. 

“(b) Section 110(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking and (8) in clause (i) and 
inserting in lieu thereof (8), and (9).’" 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this is an amendment to title 
III of the 1965 Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act. It simply provides for 
financial assistance, on the basis of an 
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urban renewal project formula, to assure 
the preservation of a historical struc- 
ture through relocation within the proj- 
ect area. 

I offer this amendment because of my 
concern that in our desire to beautify 
and modernize our cities, we may be fail- 
ing to retain certain structures which 
originally formed the historic base of the 
area or established sound architectural 
trends. I do not think the preservation 
of such structures is important simply 
for preservation’s sake, but is impor- 
tant for the educational value of these 
buildings and their potential in main- 
taining a continuity in the community’s 
traditions and character. 

This amendment would permit a local 
public agency undertaking an urban re- 
newal program to use Federal Urban Re- 
newal project funds to relocate a major 
building of historical significance, and to 
prepare the site and foundation to re- 
ceive the structure. 

To be eligible for such assistance the 
structure in question must be certified 
as having genuine historical significance. 
This would be accomplished by the Com- 
missioner’s reliance upon the accredita- 
tion procedures of the National Trust, for 
Historic Preservation, the Histcrical 
American Building Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior, or the many 
fine State historical commissions. The 
building would have to meet the pro- 
fessional tests of these organizations, 
before the Commissioner would be able 
to approve relocation. 

Finally, once the building has been 
moved from a demolition area, it would 
be conveyed to a public body or non- 
profit corporation that had agreed to 
undertake the actual restoration and 
subsequent maintenance of the struc- 
ture. 

The question of historical preserva- 
tion within urban renewal areas is not 
limited to any one area of the country. 
The problem of preservation generally 
exists in all portions of the Nation. 
Projects involving historical preserva- 
tions within urban renewal areas can 
be found in Portsmouth, N.H.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Bethlehem, Pa.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; and San Francisco, 
Calif., to mention but a few examples. 

In fact, Mr. President, more than 100 
of the nearly 800 localities participating 
in the urban renewal program are at- 
tempting to preserve historic buildings 
as part of their urban renewal activities. 
In more than half of these cases the 
building in question can be incorporated 
into the renewal project on its present 
site. Where relocation is needed, how- 
ever, we anticipate the average cost to be 
approximately $10,000. So we are con- 
sidering an important matter which over 
the near future would amount to only 
about $500,000. 

The urban renewal program already 
provides means to acquire structures for 
resale to persons or groups interested in 
historic preservation and many projects 
can provide sites on which historic 
structures may be relocated. A major 
problem, however, has been that few or- 
ganizations or groups interested in his- 
toric preservation have sufficient funds 
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to pay for the cost of relocating such 
structures, which are often in delicate 
condition, to the new sites so that these 
structures can be retained for a useful 
purpose and preserved to commemorate 
historic events or significant periods in 
American architecture. Thus, while the 
urban renewal project may provide an 
appropriate setting for the preservation 
of the old historic building, the cost of 
moving such buildings to new sites is 
usually prohibitive with the result that 
the buildings must be demolished in 
order to achieve the objectives of the 
project. 

At the present time, there is no au- 
thority under the existing urban renewal 
statute to use Federal funds in whole or 
in part to actually restore historical 
structures. My amendment would make 
no change in the existing laws in this re- 
spect. Such work must be undertaken 
through some State, or local public 
agency, or through some private group. 
The amendment I propose would relieve 
such agencies or groups of the often large 
costs of moving historie buildings and 
permit them to concentrate their limited 
funds on the actual task of restoration 
and preservation. 

I believe my amendment, therefore, 
will provide the catalyst needed whereby 
non-Federal moneys can and will be pro- 
vided and utilized for what many con- 
sider to be a very worthwhile purpose. 
Otherwise, once one of these historical 
structures is demolished we have lost 
for all time its beauty, historical signifi- 
cance, or benefits to the overall context 
of the community. 

I would certainly assume that this au- 
thority provided for in my amendment 
would be used prudently by the Urban 
Renewal Administration, but it would be 
available in those instances where funds 
from other quarters are simply not 
available. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for offering this amend- 
ment. I have always been interested in 
the preservation of historic buildings. I 
think it is a shame for us to stand by 
and watch landmarks of culture being 
bulldozed down and lost to generations 
yet unborn. 

We have some rather horrible exam- 
ples of architecture in some of the old 
buildings. They were constructed in a 
dynamic age, an age in which people had 
imagination. I hope that we can pre- 
serve them for future generations to see. 

In our efforts to modernize a building, 
we very often fail to take into considera- 
tion that we are destroying the land- 
marks of history. 

I think the amendment is very worth- 
while. I would like to join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
in urging the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to accept the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the comments of 
the Senator from Texas very much. I 
would like to note that in a report from 
the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation it was stated that more than 
10,000 structures have been recorded in 
the Historic American Buildings Survey 
since the program began 10 years ago. 
It was estimated in 1963 that 40 to 45 
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percent of these structures had already 
been demolished by various programs and 
private action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD & 
sample listing of some historic struc- 
tures demolished in urban renewal pro- 
grams. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

California: 

Sacramento, post office, Seventh and K, 
built in 1892. Will A. Ferret, architect, 
Richardsonian. Destroyed in 1964. 

San Jose, Benjamin and Martha Morse 
House, 1767 Franklin Street, Victorian man- 
sion built in 1870. Destroyed in 1963. 

Illinois: Chicago, O'Leary House, site of 
start of 1871 fire, townhouse built in 1880 to 
replace O'Leary cottage which survived the 
fire. Destroyed in 1953. 

Missouri: St. Louis, Mill Creek Valley, 
Daniel Garrison residence, 3415 Cook Avenue, 
110 years old; Delaney House, built in 1845; 
Sherrick House, 2618 South Seventh, built 
ir. 1850; St. Malachy's House, 105 years old. 
Destroyed in 1961. 

New Jersey: Newark, 80 square blocks con- 
taining many fine examples of 18th century 
Newark architecture. Destroyed in 1961. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadeiphia, Society Hill, approximately 
100 houses destroyed, including entire 400 
block of Addison Street, six 150-year-old 
townhouses certified by historical commis- 
sion, part of Dolly Madison house at 429 
Spruce Street and 200-year-old kitchen wing 
of Samuel Neave House on Second Street. 
All destroyed in 1961-62. 

Pittsburgh, Diamond Market House, con- 
structed in 1914, Destroyed in 1961. 


We have the assurance of Mr. Slayton, 
Commissioner of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, who has had an oppor- 
tunity to review this matter, that he 
would look favorably on the amendment. 
I am hopeful that the Senator from 
Alabama will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is much merit in the proposal. As 
I have explained to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I have not had an op- 
portunity to study the amendment as 
much as I should like to. 

I told the Senator that I would be 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. I hope that in the meantime 
all of us will get as much information as 
we can on the matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, I appreciate the response 
of the Senator from Alabama. That 
would be certainly acceptable to me. I 
regret that we did not have an oppor- 
tunity to bring this matter before his 
committee, which is always the most 
appropriate way to legislate. 

I appreciate the continuing interest 
and study of the Senator, and his assur- 
ance that he will take this amendment 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on be- 
half of the Senator from Texas and my- 
self and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


July 14, 1965 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 46, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“(c) The first sentence of section 8 of the 
Federal Credit Union Act is amended by 
inserting after ‘except that’ the following: 
*(1) any such loan with respect to which 
insurance is granted under section 2 of the 
National Housing Act may have a maturity 
not in excess of the maximum allowed by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner pursuant to 
subsection (b) (2) of such section, and (2)’.” 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment is essentially a technical 
amendment. When we set up the home 
improvement program, we permitted 
commercial banks and savings and loans 
associations and credit unions to help 
finance the projects. 

This year, we propose to make some 
changes in that program. We have in- 
cluded the banks and the savings and 
loan associations, but due to an over- 
sight, we failed to include the credit 
unions. This amendment would include 
the credit unions. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, I am 
happy to associate myself with the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
pons in an effort to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
speak in support of the pending measure, 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965. This legislation would author- 
ize several major advances in housing 
and in improving the urban environment 
of America. It is a complex bill, and I 
shall not duplicate or expand on the 
very capable exposition presented by the 
distinguished manager of the bill [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

I address my remarks only to section 
211 of the bill, a provision written in 
committee with bipartisan support. This 
section would require the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner to formulate and adopt 
a uniform procedure for the determina- 
tion of technical suitability and subse- 
quent acceptance of materials and prod- 
ucts to be used in houses which are fi- 
nanced by FHA-insured loans. 

In view of the importance of the FHA 
in the private homebuilding industry, 
this provision is necessary. It will help 
remove one of the major obstacles block- 
ing the application of new technology 
and new product developments in this in- 
dustry. The resistance of some elements 
of the housing industry to the application 
of new methods and new products has 
brought it into conflict with the techno- 
logical advances which characterize most 
of the American industrial scene. As a 
result, the time lag between laboratory 
and pilot plant developments of new 
products and their acceptance in the 
housing industry has cost the American 
home buyer a high premium. 

Though this provision has drawn wide 
support from most of the building ma- 
terials industries, it would seem likely 
that some producers and manufacturers 
of building supplies now accepted by the 
FHA oppose this section as a threat to 
their position. Consequently it is not 
surprising that the argument is advanced 
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that this will impose new cost burdens on 
presently accepted suppliers. This is, of 
course, the pattern in any free market 
situation in which producers must meet 
the competition of technological ad- 
vances. 

I speak also on this subject—and quite 
candidly—from a regional point of view. 
I have a particular interest because the 
State of West Virginia is in the great 
Appalachian region which embraces over 
a hundred million acres, of which approx- 
imately 60 percent is in commercial hard- 
wood forests. 

A significant aspect of the recently en- 
acted Appalachian regional development 
program is concerned with increasing 
the productivity of Appalachian forest- 
land and finding new markets for our 
timber products. I cite one example of 
product development which might be af- 
fected favorably by the pending provi- 
sion, Information comes to me that some 
highly promising development work has 
been done on laminated 1- by 1-inch 
hardwood studs which have the strength 
and stress capacity of much larger di- 
mensioned softwood lumber. Section 
211, Mr. President, will encourage such 
efforts to expand our share of the home- 
building materials markets, and I be- 
lieve this provision in S. 2213 is most 
n 


ecessary. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President this 
week the Senate will add one more major 
achievement to its record by passing S. 
2213, the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 

Iam a strong supporter of this bill, and 
I will be proud to vote for its passage. 
It is a major landmark in America’s con- 
tinuing progress toward the goal of a 
decent home for every American. I have 
been honored to sit on the committee 
which considered this legislation, and to 
take part in its deliberations. 

To list all that this bill will do would 
take far longer than I intend to speak 
this afternoon. Its most publicized 
feature is the rent supplement program, 
a bold new experiment in providing new 
housing for poor families. Critics have 
charged that this would permit persons of 
relatively high income to live in plush 
apartments at Government expense. But 
the bill before the Senate would provide 
rent supplements only to individuals and 
families in the low-income group which 
are eligible for public housing. 

In addition, these rent supplements 
would be restricted to persons who are: 
First, elderly; second, handicapped; 
third, occupants of substandard housing; 
fourth, displaced by public action; or 
fifth, displaced by natural disasters such 
as floods and tornadoes. And those who 
benefit from this program will occupy 
low-cost rental housing constructed un- 
der strict cost limitations imposed by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

This program can open up a new way 
of supplying adequate housing for those 
in need, and I believe it should be given 
a fair chance to prove itself. 

We need more low-income housing, 
especially because local public housing 
authorities have been unable to build 
the number of units called for in pre- 
vious legislation. They have met the 
opposition of obstructionists who have 
fought against the selection of sites for 
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construction of needed public housing 
in communities throughout the country. 
And now we find that many of these 
same people are opposing rent supple- 
ments. I say that we need rent supple- 
ments, that we need new public housing, 
in order to help poor families find decent 
places to live. 

Another vital feature of this bill is 
much less well-known. This is a new in- 
sured loan program for rural housing to 
be administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration. This will enable thou- 
sands of rural families to borrow money 
on reasonable terms for the construc- 
tion, repair, or rehabilitation of their 
homes. Up to $300 million in loans could 
be insured under this program every 
year. This can go a long way in improv- 
ing the housing situation in our rural 
areas. 

This bill also authorizes expansion of 
our urban renewal program, a larger and 
more flexible public housing program, 
new grants to communities for construc- 
tion of water and sewer facilities and 
neighborhood centers, a new FHA insur- 
ance program for land development, in- 
creased loans for college housing, exten- 
sion of all major Government housing 
programs, and many other provisions 
to aid our urban and rural communities. 

I have been particularly interested in 
what this bill does for our elderly citi- 
zens. Last week the Senate provided 
them with greater security against the 
costs of illness; this week it will help the 
aged to spend the last years of their 
lives in decent homes. 

And their need is great. Despite the 
considerable efforts of existing programs, 
our senior citizens remain one of our 
most ill-housed groups. Of those over 
65 who rent houses or apartments, no 
less than 40 percent live in substandard 
units. And this is despite the fact that 
three-fourths of the aged in the poorest 
group—those with incomes below 
$2,000—spend more than one-third of 
their incomes for rent. 

One of our best programs for serving 
the needs of these people has been direct, 
low-interest loans for housing for the 
elderly or handicapped inaugurated in 
the Housing Act of 1959. 

Under this section 202 program, our 
churches, consumer cooperatives, labor 
unions, and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions can build and maintain rental 
apartments specifically designed to meet 
the needs of lower income elderly per- 
sons. Economically they have been a 
complete success—not a single project in 
the United States has suffered financial 
failure. And the committee has ex- 
pressed its confidence in this program 
by amending the bill to increase its 
authorization. 

Direct loans for senior citizen housing 
have been an economic success. But 
more than this, I believe that they can 
be a major human success. When a 
church builds housing for the elderly, it 
does not stop with putting up a build- 
ing—it is dedicated to making it possible 
for those who live there to live full and 
rewarding lives. This continuing con- 
cern is to me the most impressive and 
satisfying thing about this program. 

I was pleased, Mr. President, that the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee accepted my proposal to include 
housing for the elderly in a limited, ex- 
perimental rent supplement program. 
Rents in this housing have always been 
moderate, but now we will be able to 
serve senior citizens from the poorest 
group, for whom even these rents are 
too high. 

I am also gratified that the committee 
voted to reduce the interest rate on this 
program to 3 percent. This should lower 
rents on new projects by an average of 
$10 a month. 

I am confident that the Senate will 
soon express its overwhelming approval 
of this program, and of the many other 
fine programs in this bill, by voting to 
enact the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 


AMENDMENT NO. 319 


Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 319. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all through line 19 on page 9. 

Renumber succeeding sections in title I 
and cross-references thereto accordingly. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, pursuant to the pre- 
vious agreement, that this amendment 
be made the pending business when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
pending business. 


DUKE POWER PROJECT, SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 30 and again on July 7 I presented 
to the Senate various editorials, articles, 
resolutions, and other materials showing 
the sharp and overwhelming public re- 
action to a recent action by Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall, South Carolinians 
are very disturbed—and rightfully so— 
over Mr. Udall’s attempt to block Duke 
Power Co. from constructing a pro- 
posed $700 million power generating 
complex on the Keowee and Toxaway 
Rivers in Pickens and Oconee Counties 
in South Carolina. There is no compet- 
ing Federal power project proposed for 
this site. This power complex is pro- 
posed for an area designated by the 
Johnson administration as being pov- 
erty stricken and in need of development 
impetus under private investment and 
the administration’s Appalachia regional 
development program. 

This action by Mr. Udall in interven- 
ing before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion represents bureaucratic arrogance 
at its worse and constitutes a typical So- 
cialist grab for economic and political 
power. 

Mr. President, I now present the third 
installment of printed reaction. These 
are group reactions and do not represent 
all the individual letters I have received. 
I invite particular attention to an article 
published in the Greenville News of July 
9. This article, written by Mr. Lee 
Bandy, reports that the Army Corps of 
Engineers has filed with the Federal 
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Power Commission a favorable report on 
the Duke project. 

These materials are as follows: The 
Greenville News article of July 9 entitled 
“Report of Army Engineers Favorable 
to Duke Project”; an editorial by Radio 
Station WDIX entitled “Stranglehold 
on Private Enterprise” and dated July 8; 
an editorial from the Greenville News 
entitled Monopoly, Not Competi- 
tion’ ”; an editorial from the Lynchburg, 
Va., News as reprinted in the Greenville 
News of July 10 and entitled “Socialists 
Strike Again’; a column from the Co- 
lumbia Record of July 7 entitled Federal 
Power versus Electric Power”; an edito- 
rial from the Ridge Citizen of Johnston, 
S.C., entitled “Empire Building” and 
dated July 8; an article from the Green- 
ville Piedmont entitled “Duke Chief 
Pleased With Dam Report” and dated 
July 9; two editorials from the Spartan- 
burg Herald entitled “Udall, the Deter- 
miner of South Carolina Competition?” 
dated July 7 and “Vehement Agree- 
ment Aroused by Udall” dated July 
12; an editorial from the Greenville 
Piedmont entitled “Udall Compounds 
Folly in Duke Power Project” and 
dated July 7; a column by James J. 
Kilpatrick entitled “Secretary Udall 
Engaged in Brazen Grab for Socialized 
Power in Blocking Duke” and printed in 
the State of July 11 and the Greenville 
News of July 12; an editorial by station 
WBT entitled “Public Power Priority” 
and dated July 9; a resolution by the 
Greater Columbia Chamber of Commerce 
dated July 8; an editorial from the State 
entitled “Smash the Opposition” and 
dated July 13; and an editorial from the 
Gastonia Gazette of July 8 entitled “Mr. 
Udall’s ‘Beliefs’.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these materials be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
McGovern in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. In closing, Mr. 
President, I wish to make the point that 
I have not received one communication 
nor have I seen a single editorial or reso- 
lution supporting Mr. Udall’s stand. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 9, 
1965 
Report oF ARMY ENGINEERS FAVORABLE TO 
DUKE Progecr—No OBJECTION GIVEN AS 
LONG AS CERTAIN CONDITIONS ARE MET 
(By Lee Bandy) 

WASHINGTON.—The Army Engineers have 
filed a favorable report in connection with 
Duke Power Co. plans to build a $700 mil- 
lion hydroelectric project in the Keowee- 
Toxaway River basin. 

They have no objection to the project as 
long as certain conditions are met in the 
construction. 

The terms are spelled out in a letter to the 
Federal Power Commission from Col. Craw- 
ford Young, Corps of Engineers, assistant 
director of civil works for Atlantic divisions. 

Any FPC license, he said, should insure 
that construction and operation of the proj- 
ect will not impair downstream engineer 
programs authorized for flood control, navi- 
gation, hydroelectric power, water supply 
and recreation. 

Consequently, Young suggested the Duke 
and corps projects be “hydraulically co- 
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ordinated in the interest of achieving maxi- 
mum public benefits.” 

The Army official said that from a naviga- 
tion standpoint Duke structure plans are 
satisfactory. 

He recommended that during flood periods 
Duke be required to release appropriate 
amounts of water to prevent unnecessary 
overflows downstream. 

“We want the same type of flow which 
would have occurred in the absence of the 
Duke project,” Young added. 

He also suggested that during the res- 
ervoir filling period—which sometimes takes 
up to 5 years—the private firm allow for 
some flow so downstream projects can con- 
tinue to function normally. 

Should that be impossible, Young recom- 
mended that Duke be required to give Clark 
Hill and Hartwell Dams power they couldn’t 
get for lack of flow during the filling period. 

Once the reservoir is full, he asserted, Duke 
and the engineers should agree upon a plan 
“which would assure the capability of the 
corps downstream projects to meet power 
generating requirements.” 

The colonel said the agreement should 
include a provision which would make avail- 
able to engineers information on Duke’s cur- 
rent and proposed water releases, pool eleva- 
tion, and other operating conditions. 

This is necessary, Young explained, for 
forecasting flow downstream from Duke's 
project. 

Earlier this year, the U.S. Public Health 
Service filed a favorable report on the Duke 
project, saying the effects on water supply 
and pollution “are not expected to be 
significant.” 

It noted the area involved is undeveloped, 
“and it appears it will continue that way.” 

Interior Secretary Steward Udall, however, 
is violently opposed to the project. He 
claims it’s not neeced and that Duke can 
purchase power from Trotters Shoals—a 
Federal project not yet authorized. 

The Secretary’s position has prompted 
South Carolinians to call the Cabinet official 
everything from a “Socialist” to a “political 
blunderbuss.” 

The fight is expected to continue for some 
time. 

[Editorial of the Orangeburg (S.C.), Radio 
Station, WDIX] 


STRANGLEHOLD ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


For 2 years, those of us who like to watch 
the trains go by, have noticed the “Big John” 
grain cars moving feed into the Southeast 
for Southern cattle and hog feeders. Each 
“Big John” means a minimum of a hundred- 
thousand pounds of feed grain moving to 
Southeastern farmers at a 60 percent savings 
in freight costs. A 60 percent savings in 
transportation of feed grains is profit. It’s 
the difference between making money and 
going broke to a lot of people. The South- 
ern Railway fought the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for 2 years to be per- 
mitted to lower the freight rates made possi- 
ble by “Big John.” After another 2 years’ 
operation, Southern is reporting on the effect 
of the “Big John” savings to the grain user. 
Here is the score. In the Southeastern States 
in the past 2 years 23 new feed mills have 
been built and 41 existing feed mills have 
been expanded, In these 2 years 35 new 
cattle feed lots have been opened and 17 
existing cattle feed lots have been expanded, 
16 new hog feed lots have been built and 3 
existing hog feed lots have been expanded. 
In these Southeastern States and in these 2 
years 2 new packing houses have been 
built and 11 existing packing houses have 
been expanded. Thus, savings through 
lover freight rates on grain from the Mid- 
west to the Southeast have brought a 
healthy and vigorous market expansion for 
southern livestock farmers, feeders, proces- 
sors, and new jobs for people all along this 
line of expansion. The ICC delayed this 
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expansion for 2 years by prohibiting the 
freight rate reduction. 

In Appalachia the Duke Power Co. offers 
to invest $700 millions in electric power 
production that would bring expansion of 
job opportunities to a tristate area. The 
facility is planned as the Keowee-Toxaway 
plant in Pickens and Oconee counties in 
S.C. And, who objects? The U.S. Govern- 
ment in the person of Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall. Secretary Udall 
says that Duke could buy its power from the 
proposed Government powerplant at Trotters 
Shoals and from other places. Secretary of 
the Interior Mr. Udall’s proposal comes with 
poor grace. A Federal power group 2 years 
ago stopped Duke from bullding a plant at 
Trotters Shoals. What Duke proposes would 
cost the people nothing. What the Depart- 
ment of the Interior proposes would cost 
the people the price of the Federal power- 
plant and millions in tax dollars. And, the 
point is this. A Federal agency delayed the 
Southern Railways use of “Big John” grain 
cars 2 years by forbidding Southern to lower 
the freight rate. A Federal agency stops 
private owner development to build its own 
public power empire. Only the voter can 
trim the Federal Government's stranglehold 
on private enterprise. 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
July 7, 1965] 


Monopoty, Nor COMPETITION 


It took some digging, and wading through 
a few vague and evasive answers, but Editor 
James J. Kilpatrick of the Richmond News 
Leader, Sunday night got from Secretary 
Udall the real reason why the Department of 
the Interior is trying to block the Duke 
Power Co’s Keowee-Toxaway project in 
Pickens and Oconee Counties. 

Mr, Udall, on “Meet the Press,” referred to 
the importance of providing “competition” 
for the private power companies by building 
federally operated hydroelectric dams with 
taxpayers’ money. But to do this to the ex- 
clusion of private power development is not 
competition. 

It is a far cry from the Federal “yardstick” 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt talked about 
in justification of Federal power develop- 
ment and the creation of the electric co- 
operatives with Federal grants, low interest 
loans and federally subsidized power. 

Since there are more Federal projects than 
privately owned generating facilities along 
the Savannah and its tributaries, Mr. Udall is 
not promoting competition. 

He is aiming at a Federal power monopoly. 
There it is, plain and simple. That can be 
the only end result of the policies the Fed- 
eral agencies are following. 

We can only hope that Mr. Udall is speak- 
ing for his Department only and that he is 
not reflecting the policies of the Johnson 
administration as a whole. 

In view of what he said Sunday, and his 
refusal to comment earlier despite numerous 
efforts of newsmen to reach him, Secretary 
Udall is not likely to agree to rescind or to 
soft-pedal his petition of intervention be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. 

As brought out by the questions of Mr. 
Kilpatrick, who had all the facts before him, 
Mr. Udall has no case against the Duke 
project, except the purpose of nationalizing 
or socializing the power industry. 

He kept referring to the proposed Federal 
project at Trotters Shoals, which is far from 
being ready for a start, even if Congress were 
to authorize it. 

He appeared to feel that this, with the 
other Federal projects on the Savannah, 
would meet all needs. He confused the 
whole issue with the proposed Duke steam- 
plant at Middleton Shoals, a project which 
has been approved by all agencies and awaits 
only congressional authorization. 

The Keowee-Toxaway project is not on 
any interstate rivers, another point on which 
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Udall seemed confused, and requires only 
FPO approval. Furthermore, this develop- 
ment is projected to meet needs which will 
come with development after the Savannah 
River plant is delivering capacity. 

Udall questioned both Duke's figures and 
its need for the power. That is utterly ab- 
surd, for companies like Duke don’t gamble 
with their stockholders’ cash and credit. 
They calculate the risks carefully and spend 
conservatively. 

Finally, Udall errs foolishly when he 
says the Federal projects can meet the power 
needs of the present and the future. The 
proposed Middleton Shoals plant would de- 
liver more firm power than all of the exist- 
ing Federal projects combined—unless the 
Federal Government takes the private com- 
panies over and builds steamplants. 

So, the issue is clearly and fairly drawn. 
As we have stated from the beginning, it is 
a question of Federal ownership and social- 
ism at the taxpayers’ expense against private 
enterprise and investor ownership with mil- 
lions of tax dollars for government at all 
levels. 

It is a question of industrial development 
by private enterprise against a Federal mo- 
nopoly which stifles industrial development. 

The huge Federal projects at Hartwell and 
Clark Hill have brought no industry to South 
Carolina, but the threat of another Federal 
dam at Trotters Shoals has kept industries 
from coming to that part of the State. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Green- 
ville, July 10, 1965] 


THE SOCIALISTS STRIKE AGAIN 
(From the Lynchburg (Va.) News) 


The Johnson administration showed its 
socialistic hand again last week when Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart Udall asked 
the Federal Power Commission to deny the 
Duke Power Co, permission to build a $700 
million, privately financed electric power 
complex in South Carolina. 

Udall’s reason: he said he intends to ask 
the Congress to build a Federal power proj- 
ect (which will cost millions of tax dollars) 
to serve the same area. Duke, he said, would 
not need its own plant then; it could buy 
the electric power it needs from the Federal 
plant. 

This would give the Government control 
over Duke’s future, for the private company 
would be dependent upon the Government 
for its electric power, subject to what the 
bureaucrats permitted it to do. 

The taxpayers of South Carolina and the 
entire Nation have everything to gain from 
the private Duke project, and everything to 
lose from the Federal socialistic project. 

The Duke plant, built with private funds, 
would cost the taxpayers nothing. In addi- 
tion, it would pay an estimated $20 million 
@ year in State and local taxes and an esti- 
mated $24 million a year in Federal taxes. 

The socialistic plant, would pay no taxes 
at all. In addition to costing the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars to build, it 
would cost millions of tax dollars a year to 
operate. 

The FPC determines who gets a license on 
the basis of what it views as being the best 
interests of the area involved. In making 
its decisions, the Commission must abide 
by the Federal Flood Control Act of 1944, 
which authorized the construction of public 
works on rivers and harbors in the Nation 
for flood control and other purposes. 

The act established comprehensive plans 
for the development of several river basins, 
including the Savannah River Basin where 
Duke wants to build its new plant. 

Udall, in his petition to the FPC to deny 
Duke a license, claimed that the Duke proj- 
ect was not as well adapted to the com- 
prehensive plan as his Federal socialistic 
plan, 
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Even if he fails in his efforts to kill the 
Duke project, Udall will have accomplished 
something. His intervention means that 
lengthy hearings will have to be held, and 
these will delay the issuance of any license. 

And, if Duke is denied its license, it un- 
doubtedly will appeal to the courts, which 
means further delays. So, by merely filing 
his intervention with the FPC, Udall has 
succeeded in blocking Duke’s plans for many 
months, perhaps for years. 

The area which the Duke project would 
serve has been designated by the Johnson 
administration as one of the “depressed” 
areas of Appalachia, which is desperately in 
need of economic help. 

The Congress recently authorized $1 bil- 
lion to aid the Appalachia region. Some of 
this $1 billion will be spent in the South 
Carolina region where Duke wants to build 
its plant. 

Duke’s plans would spur industrial de- 
velopment in that section, It would pay 
some $20 million in State and local taxes, 
which would relieve the strain on South 
Carolina taxpayers. 

And the economy of the area will be de- 
prived of the shot in the arm provided by the 
$700 million Duke plans to spend for mate- 
rials, equipment, and labor to build its plant. 
Desperately needed jobs which would be 
provided by the Duke plant, will not be 
available for years, if ever. 

If there is ever any excuse for the Federal 
Government, or any other level of govern- 
ment, to invade any field of private enter- 
prise, it is only when private enterprise can- 
not do the job and meet the needs of the 
people. Even then, the Federal Government 
should first seek to help private enterprise 
instead of entering the field itself. 

In this case, Duke not only has the re- 
sources to do the job, but plans to meet 
present needs and future requirements as 
well, 

The real issue at stake is Federal socialism 
versus private enterprise. The Johnson ad- 
ministration is seeking to prevent a private 
business firm from expanding and serving 
the people and adding to the tax revenues of 
the country. 

It doesn’t make sense; 
does. 


From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
July 7, 1965] 
ON THE RECORD: FEDERAL POWER VERSUS 
ELECTRIC POWER 
(By John A. Montgomery) 

To justify his opposition to the Duke Power 
Co.’s Keowee-Toxaway project in the north- 
west corner of South Carolina, Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall said he believed 
the Federal Government should give competi- 
tion to private utility companies. He favors 
a Federal dam at Trotters Shoals that would 
prevent Duke from going ahead with its pro- 
posed Savannah River Valley development. 

Congressman WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, of Greenwood, whose district will be 
most affected, joined the unanimous official 
voice of South Carolina in opposing Udall's 
plan. Udall's official opposition to Keowee- 
Toxaway, he said, acknowledges that a Fed- 
eral dam at Trotters Shoals is not needed for 
electric power; it is a design to control the 
water and power resources of the Savannah 
Valley. 

“If the Secretary can control power and 
water on the seventh largest river system in 
the United States, then he will control indus- 
try and the people. This is a stark, open bid 
for national socialism,” Dorn declared. 

Trotters Shoals was rejected by Federal au- 
thorities in 1944. It was resurrected only 
after Duke announced plans to build the 
world’s largest steam plant at Middleton 
Shoals in Anderson County. 

TO HARASS DUKE 

“It was designed to harass Duke,” Dorn 

said, “and force Duke into a shotgun wed- 


socialism never 
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ding with Trotters Shoals. Thus united, the 
Department of the Interior could step in, 
regulate and harass Duke, take over our re- 
sources and subvert our people. Trotters 
Shoals would not only be the means for Fed- 
eral control of our areas, but would flood 
forever 14 of the best remaining industrial 
sites in the United States.” 

He pointed out that one of Duke’s proposed 
projects would generate 25 times more power 
than Trotters Shoals, Furthermore, the Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project would pay $24 million 
into the Federal Treasury annually, and $20 
million a year in taxes to State and local 
governments. It would develop new indus- 
tries, new jobs and new opportunities. 

Trotters Shoals, on the other hand, would 
take 23,000 acres out of taxation and would 
be a tax consumer instead of a tax producer. 

Duke Power Co. would spend $700 million 
to develop a tip of Appalachia, which is 
nearly as much as the billion dollars the 
Federal Government will spend to bring jobs 
and opportunity to the entire Appalachia 
region from Alabama to New England. 

Anderson County, where Duke’s Middleton 
Shoals project is proposed, as well as Pickens 
and Oconee Counties in South Carolina and 
Transylvania County in North Carolina, 
where Duke's Keowee-Toxaway project will 
be located, has been designated for Federal 
assistance under the Appalachia Act. 

Congressman Dorn is echoed by a large 
official chorus when he declares: 


BUREAUCRACY 


“Trotters Shoals is now unmasked and 
revealed as a means to subject our people 
and our industry to the direct control of a 
Federal empire-building bureaucracy. I am 
opposed to Trotters Shoals and I will con- 
tinue to oppose Trotters Shoals because it 
cannot be justified. I will support Duke's 
plan for Keowee-Toxaway and Middleton 
Shoals.” 

Whatever happens in the upper corner of 
South Carolina is of importance not only to 
the immediate area, but to all the State. 
Whatever is done for the good of one part of 
the State is good for the entire Common- 
wealth, and is important to every individual 
in it. 


[From the Johnston (S.C.) Ridge Citizen, 
July 8, 1965] 


EMPIRE BUILDING 


It is well known that the prime objective 
of the Federal Bureaucracy is empire build- 
ing, and this fact is nowhere more flagrant- 
ly obvious than in Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall's opposition to the 
proposed plan of Duke Power Co. to build 
a $700 million plant at Middleton Shoals 
on the Savannah River in Anderson County. 
This Duke Power Co. plant, known as the 
Keeowee-Toxaway project, would pay some- 
thing like $24 million into the Federal 
Treasury annually, and about $20 million 
into the South Carolina treasury annually. 

The Keeowee-Toxaway project of Duke 
Power Co. has the solid backing of the entire 
South Carolina delegation in Congress, in- 
cluding both Senators. It has the backing 
of the Governor of South Carolina. The 
people of the area, according to all reports, 
favor the Duke project. In fact, about the 
only opposition we can find comes from 
Secretary Udall and one or two REA co-ops. 

Even in this day of galloping centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington, proponents of 
Government intervention, control, and regu- 
lation give at least lipservice to the thesis 
that such Government intervention, control, 
and regulation is necessary because private 
enterprise or State responsibility has failed 
to do what some bureaucrat thinks is nec- 
essary in that particular field. But in this 
instance Secretary Udall’s empire-building 
proclivities are laid bare and nakedly ex- 
posed. Here is an instance in which private 
enterprise anxious to do a job in which the 
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State’s congressional delegation, Governor 
and other State officials favor letting private 
enterprise function, and only the Secretary 
of the Interior raises a powerful voice in 
opposition. 

There is no justification that we can see 
for Secretary Udall's opposition. Nowhere 
does he justify the loss of $24 million in 
taxes to the Federal Government nor the 
loss of $20 million in taxes to the State of 
South Carolina. He wants only to build a 
dam at Trotters Shoals a little lower down 
the Savannah River, and force Duke Power 
Co. to buy current from this federally owned 
plant. Nowhere is there an indication that 
private enterprise has failed. Nowhere is 
there an indication that State and local 
governments have failed meeting their re- 
sponsibilities. But there is obviously and 
flagrantly a desire on the part of Secretary 
Udall to build his bureaucratic empire at 
the expense of the well-being of the people 
of this section of South Carolina. 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, 

July 9, 1965] 
DUKE CHIEF PLEASED WITH DAM REPORT 


CHARLOTTE:—A favorable reaction to the 
Army's Corps of Engineers report on the pro- 
posed $700 million Duke Power Co. hydro- 
electric complex in the Keowee-Toxaway 
River Basin in northwestern South Carolina 
was given here today by Duke president W. B. 
McGuire. 

Mr. McGuire noted the favorable report, 
filed May 4 with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion which is considering Duke's application 
for a license to construct the major project, 
in no way opposes development of the basin. 

Asked today to comment on the Army 
Engineers’ report, Mr. McGuire today told 
the Piedmont: “We, of course, were pleased 
to note that the Army Engineers did not 
oppose development of this stretch of the 
Savannah River Basin by an investor-owned 
company. The Army Engineers suggested 
certain coordination between Duke’s Keowee- 
Toxaway project and the Corps of Engineers’ 
Hartwell and Clark Hill projects downstream 
on the Savannah. 

“We do not anticipate any difficulties in 
reaching agreement with the Corps of Engi- 
neers on the coordination of the projects. 

“Since receipt of the Army Engineers’ com- 
ments on our project, we have been advised 
by an independent engineering firm that our 
project will confer over $900,000 per year in 
annual headwater benefits to the Army Engi- 
neers’ Hartwell and Clark Hill projects. Un- 
der the present law relating to headwater 
benefits, the Federal projects will receive 
these (headwater) benefits free of charge.” 

All the Army requested in its report to 
the FPC is that the Keowee-Toxaway project 
be so operated as to keep a constant flow of 
water from the rivers into the basin. 

Col. Crawford Young, Assistant Director of 
Civil Works for the corps’ Atlantic Division, 
said the FPC should require Duke to guar- 
antee that construction and operation of the 
project would not adversely affect the corps’ 
program for flood control, navigation, hydro- 
electric power, water supply, and recreation. 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall is the 
major opponent of the Duke project, which 
would be built in Pickens and Oconee Coun- 
ties. Udall said Duke should get the power 
it wants from a proposed Federal dam at 
Trotters Shoals on the Savannah River. 


From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, 

July 7, 1965] 

UDALL THE DETERMINER OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMPETITION? 

So Stewart Udall considers himself the de- 

terminer of “competition” in South Carolina. 

The man has an unspeakable arrogance. 

He also has either a fundamental ignorance 


of, or a cynical disregard for, the principles 
of free economy. 
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Since he is Secretary of the Interior, one 
must assume the latter, for no ignorant man 
would hold such a high position in a Govern- 
ment pledged to perpetuate the economic 
system. 

Udall, you remember, has filed an objec- 
tion to Duke Power Co. plans for a 8700 
million electric-power complex in northwest 
South Carolina. 

His petition makes two basic points: (1) 
He wants the Federal Government, through 
his Department, to have exclusive develop- 
ment rights in the Savannah River Basin; 
and (2) Duke doesn’t need to worry about 
electricity, because the Government will 
have plenty to sell the company when the 
the Trotters Shoals dam is completed. 

Udall completely ignores the economic 
facts: 

Trotters Shoals will cost the taxpayers at 
least $90 million. 

Duke’s complex would pay into the U.S, 
Treasury $24 million a year; to the State $14 
million; and to Pickens and Oconee Counties 
$6 million. (There would be no revenue from 
a Government-owned facility.) 

Udall expanded on his reasons for oppos- 
ing the private venture on a TV panel Sun- 
day. It took some incisive questioning, 
but the Secretary allowed: “* * * Really 
what is needed in this region of the coun- 
try—the same thing we have in other parts 
of the United States—is a little competition 
between public power. This is what is really 
needed.” 

He did not use any comparative rates be- 
tween Duke and federally-produced elec- 
tricity to prove his contention, The fact is 
that such a comparison would have refuted 
him. 

Even if there were a disparity favoring 
public power, this would not be the crux of 
the question. 

The Government's role in river-basin de- 
velopment, as cited in the Secretary's peti- 
tion, is the Flood Control Act of 1944. Elec- 
tric power is a side product and not a pri- 
mary objective, as Udall himself testified a. 
year ago, 

There is no justification for a Flood Con- 
trol dam at Trotters Shoals. Udall is cor- 
rupting the purpose of the law. 

His department has no place whatever in 
determining the competitive forces for South 
Carolina's economy. It's not his business 
nor is it his business to insist that Duke 
Power Co. be forced to use federalized elec- 
tricity instead of investing its own money to 
produce the power it needs for its customers. 

Insofar as public-private power competi- 
tion is concerned, this State and every State 
are amply protected without the need of 
Udall’s help. 

South Carolina has its own Public Service 
Commission which has the direct responsi- 
bility of supervising and regulating rates. 
The PSC has done a much more competent 
job than we have reason to expect from Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 


[From the Spartanburg 
July 12, 1965] 
VEHEMENT AGREEMENT AROUSED BY UDALL 


Interior Secretary Stewart Udall has 
aroused a hornet’s nest of protest over his 
opposition to a mammoth Duke Power 
complex in upper South Carolina. 

Rarely are political and civic leaders so 
vehemently and totally in agreement. 

The very arrogance of Udall's position 
he states openly that the Government can 
produce the electricity Duke needs—may 
well climax a long, frustrating battle over 
Federal plans for a dam on the Savannah 
River. 

This is the controversial Trotters Shoals. 
Duke's Keowee complex and Trotters Shoals 
are not related, except for Udall’s position 
that the Keowee project might affect Fed- 
eral development of the Savannah River Val- 
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ley and his view that Duke would be a cus- 
tomer for Trotters Shoals power. 

For years, the preponderance of South 
Carolina leadership has fought against the 
Federal dam. The argument is convincing 
that it would obstruct healthy industrial 
development. 

However, the voices from here are pretty 
much lost in the wilderness of Washington. 
Especially since the Georgia delegation has 
been generally in favor of the Federal plans. 

The blessing of Udall's blatant interven- 
tion is that it is attracting attention to 
the South Carolina case against Trotters 
Shoals Meanwhile, the Georgia group is not 
nearly as strong in its support as it once 
was. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope, but there 
is the possibility that the present outcry will 
marshal a decisive force for free enterprise. 

Another complaint about Udall may help 
to solidify this force in Southern States, at 
least. 

Under his auspices, a film has been pro- 
duced to persuade Americans that their own 
land is the best to see. The movie is called 
“Photoscenic America.” It is being shown 
five times a day in Washington. 

Southerners are appalled when they view 
it. 

There are scenes of Niagara Falls, Death 


Valley, New York, Boston, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Disneyland and just about 
everywhere. 


But none whatever of the historic South- 
land, Not even of Mount Vernon, or Monti- 
cello, or Robert E. Lee’s Arlington, or of 
Charleston or New Orleans. 

The South comes no closer to being men- 
tioned than Miami Beach and San Antonio. 

A Udall aid says there was no intent to 
slight the South. He explained that the film 
had to be shortened and “it just happened” 
that the South wound up on the cutting- 
room floor. 

Yeah, it just happened. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, 
July 7, 1965] 
UDALL COMPOUNDS FOLLY IN DUKE POWER 
PROJECT 


That Stewart L. Udall is capable of com- 
mitting studipities does not exactly come 
under the heading of stop-the-press news. 
The bootless intervention of the Interior 
Secretary in the Fouke fur case amply dem- 
onstrates his occasional addiction to idiocy. 
In that instance, Udall arbitrarily awarded 
a fur contract held by the Fouke Fur Co., 
for two generations to a hastily organized 
firm in a movement to punish Fouke for 
moving from St. Louis to Greenville. The 
contract was canceled swiftly when the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office acidly brought to light 
the appalling fact that the firm was not in 
existence when it was given the contract. 

To commit a stupidity is one thing. To 
attempt to justify it compounds the folly. 

Mr. Udall has compounded another folly, 
this one his attempt to prevent the Duke 
Power Co. from building a $700 million 
power generating facility in Pickens and 
Oconee Counties. He wants the Government 
to develop a project at Trotters Shoals on the 
Savannah River instead. 

His naked desire for more Government 
power (as opposed to the interest of private 
enterprise) was cynically disclosed on a tele- 
vision program last Sunday. One question- 
er pointed out that the Duke facility would 
return $42 million annually in taxes and 
that it had the support of every public ofi- 
cial concerned in South Carolina. Udall was 
then asked, “How can you justify a course of 
action that would deny the affected people 
and localities these benefits?” 

Udall’s answer: “Well, I would say this, 
because I have met with both groups re- 
cently. There are rural electric co-ops and 
municipalities that own their own power 
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systems that believe that the Federal proj- 
ect will confer benefits on them that will be 
just as great and really what is needed in 
this region of the country—the same thing 
we have in other parts of the United States— 
is a little competition between public power 
and private power. That is what is really 
needed.” 

What Udall’s answer means is that he be- 
lieves it is better to spend public tax money 
in huge amounts to develop a power facility 
that would be tax-exempt than for Duke to 
spend its own money on a plan that would 
year after year relieve the tax burden of 
local, State, and Federal Governments. The 
obvious economic fallacy of that position 
needs no comment. What should be of 
concern to everyone is the Government cli- 
mate in Washington that permits the emer- 
gence into prominence, influence, and power 
of a man with Udall’s socialistic philosophy. 


{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 12, 
1965] 

SECRETARY UDALL ENGAGED IN BRAZEN GRAB 
For SOCIALIZED POWER In BLOCKING DUKE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

One of the troubles in writing about cer- 
tain events in Pickens end Oconee Counties 
of South Carolina is that no one, really, gives 
a particular hoorah about what goes on in 
Pickens and Oconee Counties of South Caro- 
lina, the 86,000 residents of course excepted. 
But the biggest fight since Hell's Canyon 
over “public power” and “private power” is 
about to be waged in Pickens and Oconee, 
and if Stewart Udall gets away with this one, 
he will get away with murder. 

The country ought to be aware of what 
is going on down there. Questions of ma- 
jor public policy are involved, and all of us 
are involved in them. 

Duke makes move—The story goes back to 
January 4, when the Duke Power Co. filed an 
application with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to get started on a vast new steam and 
hydro power complex known as the Keowee- 
Toxaway project. Ultimately the project 
would produce an investment of $700 mil- 
lion in private capital. 

The first phase, covered in this license 
application, proposes an investment of $85 
million for dams on the Keowee and Little 
Rivers with an initial hydro capacity of 
750,000 kilowatts of power. These units 
would become operable in 1971. 

This is only the beginning of what the 
company’s studies propose. Other dams 
would be built and other lakes created. Ad- 
ditional stream generating units would pro- 
vide 7 million kilowatts more. All of this 
construction work would take place on a 
hundred thousand acres of land already 
owned by Duke Power Co. The investment 
would have great meaning in the Appalachian 
area, 

In time, an estimated $18 million in State 
and local taxes, and $24 million in Federal 
taxes, would be generated by the invest- 
ment. The reservoirs would serve not only 
for power supply but also for water supply, 
recreation, and flood control. And not a 
nickel in Federal tax funds would be re- 
quired. 

Udall intervenes—Now comes Mr. Udall, 
as Secretary of the Interior, with a brusque 
and presumptuous petition for intervention, 
filed on June 21, nearly 3 full months after 
the deadline. His object is to block the Duke 
Power Cos plans completely, and compel 
the company to rely instead upon power 
from a Federal dam proposed for construc- 
tion at Trotters Shoals on the Savannah 
River many miles away. 

“Applicant has no need for the hydro- 
power that would be produced by the project 
in 1971,” says Mr. Udall. Applicant's as- 
serted needs can be met from Trotters Shoals. 
Subsequently, power may be made available 
to applicant from the four Chattooga River 
plants. 
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“Applicant has no need for the hydro- 
power from a plant located on the Keowee 
Reservoir about 1972 or later. Applicant’s 
asserted need for steampower * * * will be 
satisfied by Congress permission to build a 
2-million-kilowatt steamplant below Hart- 
well concomitant with the Trotters Shoals 
authorization.” 

Forget about the local placenames. What 
we have here is an arrogant assumption by 
Secretary Udall that he knows more about a 
power company’s needs than the company 
itself knows. He would block $700 million 
in private investment in order to compel the 
company to rely upon a Federal power facil- 
ity instead. The Trotters Shoals Dam would 
require $78 million in public funds, and 
would take 23,000 acres off the local tax rolls; 
and it should be added that Trotters Shoals 
has nothing whatsoever to do with flood con- 
trol or navigation. It is a 95-percent pure 
power project. 

DUKE’S REPUTATION 


Now if the Duke Power Co. had a poor 
reputation in its service area—if it charged 
exorbitant rates, if it underestimated power 
requirements, if it had poor public relations 
with the communities it serves, or if further 
Federal dams really were required for flood 
control—Secretary Udall might make a 
plausible case for intervention in this FPC 
proceeding. None of these factors is present. 

Duke is among the most respected power 
companies in the Nation; its rates are low, 
its public relations excellent. The Keowee- 
Toxaway project has been endorsed by the 
Governor, the general assembly, the town 
and county councils, and a host of local 
organizations. Both of South Carolina’s 
Senators, Republican THURMOND and Demo- 
crat RUSSELL, support the company and op- 
pose the Secretary. 

Mr. Udall is here engaged in a brazen grab 
for power—for socialized power, in the un- 
adorned word—and the effort needs to be 
exposed. The Keowee River may be remote 
from most Americans who believe in the 
enterprise system, but John Donne's famous 
warning can be paraphrased: Ask not for 
whom the Keowee flows; it flows for thee. 


[WBT-WBTV editorial, July 9, 1965] 
PUBLIC POWER PRIORITY 


The Federal foot in the door is getting 
bigger these days. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall has asked the FPC to refuse permission 
to Duke Power Co. to undertake its Keowee- 
Toxaway project, and has given some very 
strange reasons. 

Up to now, people who favor public power 
development have justified their position by 
quoting Abraham Lincoln to the effect that 
the Government should do for the people 
only what they cannot do for themselves. In 
other words, the Government should own and 
operate the means of production only if pri- 
vate enterprise does not have the resources 
to do it. 

Well, the people can very obviously produce 
electric power for themselves. They have 
been doing it ever since electricity became a 
necessity of modern life. And certainly Duke 
Power Co. has the resources to build and 
operate the plants in question. 

But Secretary Udall gives as a reason his 
decision that the power to be generated by 
the proposed plants will not be needed. Now, 
it is not the function of Government to de- 
cide whether there is going to be a market 
for a commodity under a system of free en- 
terprise. And we suspect that Duke Power 
Co. is interested enough in making a profit 
so that they have had a good many experts 
analyzing whether there will be a market for 
their power before they lay out millions in 
construction. 

We have little confidence in the judgment 
of Government power people. There were 
power shortages in TVA, Bonneville, and 
Grand Coulee at a time when every power 
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company in the country was meeting its own 
demands for electricity. They have overcome 
this bad judgment with further outlays of 
tax millions now. 

The real hooker is that Mr. Udall says that 
the Government is going to be building in 
such a big way that power can come from 
public plants instead of private ones. This is 
a shift of emphasis that would have Abraham 
Lincoln retracting his statement. 

If Government power is to be chosen in 
competition with private power, and in pref- 
erence to it, then we might ask how soon the 
United States will be manufacturing motor 
cars, sanforized shirts, and aspirin tablets— 
and telling private companies there is no 
longer a market for their own products. 

The Piedmont Carolinas are among the 
fastest growing industrial areas in the coun- 
try. The three power companies in this area 
have shown excellent foresight in estimating 
needs and having the power ready when the 
demand developed. 

We are not the lawyers for these com- 
panies. We have complained about bills or 
service on occasion as much as anyone. But 
we are disturbed by this reversal of policy 
in Government which strikes us as being a 
long step toward giving priority to Govern- 
ment ownership of the means of production 
which, by the way, was Karl Marx's definition 
of socialism. 

Invitation to respond has been sent to 
Secretary of the Interior Udall. 

GREATER COLUMBIA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbia, S.C., July 8, 1965. 
Memo to persons interested in the Trotters 
Shoals-Keowee-Toxaway dispute. 
From William A. Dallis, chairman, Congres- 
sional Action Committee. 

Because of the extreme seriousness of the 
Trotters Shoals proposal and the recent in- 
tervention on the part of the Secretary of 
the Interior, we wish to reaffirm a stand 
taken by the Greater Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce 2 years ago. 

At that time, we supported the plan of 
Duke Power Co. to establish a power-generat- 
ing complex in upper South Carolina. It 
was and is our belief that where private en- 
terprise is capable of, and willing to perform 
such services, the Federal Government should 
not intervene. The proposal of the Federal 
Government to fill this need is a prime ex- 
ample of the usurpation of the responsi- 
bilities that are properly those of private 
industry. 

Secretary Udall’s statements concerning 
this situation are unprecedented and unwar- 
ranted. We are firmly in support of Duke 
Power Co. in their struggle against this high- 
ly unnecessary Federal competition. 

This threat to the American economic sys- 
tem must be overcome. 


From the Columbia (S..) State, July 13, 
1965] 


SMASH THE OPPOSITION 


Had Secretary of the Interior Udall pitched 
his support of public power development in 
South Carolina on grounds other than estab- 
lishing “competition” with private utilities 
he may have fared somewhat better. 

With some of the Secretary’s advocacy of 
the nurturing of the natural beauty of the 
United States there can be agreement. With 
some of his ideas on conservation, South 
Carolinians have no basic quarrel. 

But the basis he has given for opposing 
the Duke Power Co.’s proposed Keowee-Tox- 
away project for Oconee and Pickens Coun- 
ties is arrogantly radical. It shows just how 
far to the left this highly-placed official can 
go, and how far away he can get from the 
ideals of natural beauty and desirable con- 
servation. 

The competition which Mr. Udall describes 
as needed is not the virtuous and healthy 
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competing among privately operated Ameri- 
can enterprises; it is the quite un-American 
pitting of free, private enterprise t the 
operations of the Federal Government in the 
same field, 

It was when Mr. Udall was asked how he 
could justify opposing the constructive, job- 
giving, taxpaying projects of Duke in South 
Carolina that he said we could “stand a 
little competition” in our State. 

One wonders how this strikes President 
Johnson and his courting of friends from the 
business community. Surely the President 
must be puzzled by his Interior Secretary’s 
position. Mr. Johnson has sought peace with 
business even if he has shown no disposition 
to diminish many Federal activities. 

There are men in South Carolina who 
would have Federal or public power prevail 
over that produced and distributed by the 
privately owned utilities. They are men who 
would agree with Secretary Udall, but in so 
doing they find themselves in the same un- 
tenable corner where the Secretary has placed 
himself. It is the corner which would deny 
sections of this State the great benefits of 
the Duke projects on the Savannah and in 
the Keowee-Toxaway area. 

The opposition, wherever it be, to a further 
development of the economy of South Caro- 
lina through the investment of private funds 
is flagrantly mistaken and unfortunate. 

Mr. Udall’s superiors, being the President 
and the Congress, are summoned to weigh 
this situation, smash the bureaucratic op- 
position and turn on the green light for 
Duke. 


{From the Gastonia Gazette, July 8, 1965] 
Mr. UDALL’S “BELIEFS” 


It is quite apparent that Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall plans to stick by his orig- 
inal announcement to fight Duke Power's 
proposed $700 million project in northwest- 
ern South Carolina and southwestern North 
Carolina. 

He came through loud and clear on the 
TV panel show “Meet the Press“ Sunday. 
That is, he was “loud and clear” on TV; but 
his argument was as loud and clear as a wad 
of mud. 

Somebody posed this question: 

“In its petition to the FPC, the Duke Power 
Co. said that its project there would gen- 
erate $18 million annually in State and local 
taxes and $24 million annually in Federal 
taxes. How can you justify a course of ac- 
tion that would deny the affected people 
and localities these benefits? 

And his answer: 

“Well, I would say this, because I have 
met with both recently. There are rural 
electric co-ops and municipalities that own 
their own power systems that believe that 
the Federal project will confer benefits on 
them that will be just as great and really 
what is needed in this region of the coun- 
try—the same thing we have in other parts 
of the United States—is a little competition 
between public power and private power. 
This is really needed.” 

Really? 

It is, possibly, if you're the Interior Sec- 
retary talking, and you want to see your 
domain grow and you don’t give a hoot 
about the private enterprise tax dollars that 
will roll into the State and Federal treasuries 
as a consequence of private capital doing the 
building. 

Now, Mr. Udall says he believes“ that the 
Federal project would confer benefits. 

Duke power has set its plans down in 
black.and white. It has stated what it will 
spend, and it has stated what will be the 
tax “take” on State and national levels. 

Duke has taken the scientific approach; 
Udall has come forth with some supposi- 
tions. 

If he has anything to offer, let him show 
it. Otherwise, he should keep his “beliefs” 
to himself until somebody calls for them. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


HELP AND HOPE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today 
marks the beginning of the House-Senate 
conferees consideration of one of the 
most significant pieces of legislation that 
has ever come before Congress. I am, of 
course, referring to the social security 
bill, H.R. 6675, which contains medical 
care provisions for the aged, and numer- 
ous social security benefits. Among the 
many features of the bill, I am deeply 
grateful to the Washington Post for edi- 
torially recognizing the importance of 
two measures which I introduced. Thus, 
I think it is appropriate to direct the con- 
ferees’ attention to these two editorials 
which appeared in the Post on June 29 
and July 11. 

The first one deals with the Hartke 
amendment for an increase in earnings a 
retired person may receive without losing 
any of his social security benefits. Under 
present law one may earn only $1,200 
without surrendering benefits. As the 
Post so aptly pointed out: 

Due to these limitations, the benefits paid 
under the social security program are re- 
duced, but the glaring defects of this 
“economy” outshadow by far any savings in 
out-of-pocket costs. By penalizing those who 
wish to work, the economy is deprived of 
the services of experienced and talented 
workers, many of whom encounter frustra- 
tions in imposed idleness. And in practice 
the law discriminates against those who spent 
their lives in low-income occupations. 


The editorial on July 11 made refer- 
ence to the Hartke amendment to provide 
for prolonged or even terminal illnesses. 
This significantly improves the House 
version, and I heartily concur with the 
Post that it is “immensely desirable” to 
have this remain in the final version of 
the medicare bill. How could we more 
effectively obey, as the editorial says, “the 
most ancient of commandments in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition: Honor thy 
father and thy mother” than by assuring 
that the “ills of old age” will be com- 
pletely taken care of. “It is essentially 
an acknowledgment of the deference due 
to senior citizens and of the dignity that 
ought to surround those who have earned 
retirement.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials to which I refer may appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 11, 
1965] 


HELP AND HOPE 


It seems no extravagance, to characterize 
the Senate’s passage of the medicare bill on 
Friday as an act of obedience to that most 
ancient of commandments in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition: Honor thy father and 
thy mother. For the medicare measure rep- 
resents an effort through social legislation to 
quiet the anxieties and ease the ills of old 
age. It is essentially an acknowledgement 
of the deference due to senior citizens and of 
the dignity that ought to surround those 
who have earned retirement. 

It is interesting that the Senate passed 
the bill overwhelmingly, 68 to 21. Two dec- 
ades have passed since the provision of health 
care for the elderly was first proposed. In 
all that time, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has not relaxed an iota in the ferocity 
of its opposition to the idea; it has not even 
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diminished the senselessness of its repeti- 
tious assertion that the measure amounts to 
socialized medicine. But the general public, 
and most physicians as well, one surmises, has 
left the AMA to its mumblings. There can 
hardly be the slightest doubt that the Senate 
action was as overwhelmingly supported 
throughout the country as within that de- 
liberative assembly itself. 

The Senate version of medicare is a good 
deal more liberal than the House version— 
and wisely so in almost every respect, we 
think. The most important of the differences 
lies in the Senate effort to provide for cata- 
strophic—this is to say, prolonged and per- 
haps terminal-—illness in old age. Medicare 
as passed by the House would assure a max- 
imum of 60 days of hospitalization for any 
single period of illness, with the patient 
paying the first $40 of the cost; the Senate 
version would allow unlimited hospitaliza- 
tion with the patient paying, in addition to 
the initial $40, a contribution of $10 for 
each day over the 60-day limit he spent in a 
hospital. This is costly but it is immensely 
desirable, and we hope the House will accede 
to the Senate view. 

Medicare must now go to conference. Since 
the two bills are identical in aim and differ 
only in detail and in expense, the conference 
committee should be able to achieve agree- 
ment without too much difficulty. Perhaps, 
indeed, the House and the Senate can 
achieve final action and send the measure to 
the White House before the end of this 
month—in time to enable the Treasury to 
send social security benefit increases to some 
20 million beneficiaries. We congratulate 
Congress on a most significant step toward 
the goal of a Great Society. As the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare observed, 
medicare means “new help and new hope for 
millions.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 29, 
1965] 


RIGHTING A WRONG 


The Senate Finance Committee has moved 
to right a grievous wrong that the social se- 
curity system inflicts upon retired persons. 
Under the present law a retired person may 
earn $1,200 a year without surrendering any 
of his social security benefits. But on earn- 
ings between $1,200 and $1,700, he must sur- 
render $1 in benefits for every $2 earned, and 
for earnings in excess of $1,700, benefits are 
reduced on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

Due to these limitations, the benefits paid 
under the social security program are reduced, 
but the glaring defects of this “economy” 
outshadow by far any savings in out-of- 
pocket costs. By penalizing those who wish 
to work, the economy is deprived of the serv- 
ices of experienced and talented workers, 
many of whom encounter frustrations in im- 
posed idleness. And in practice the law dis- 
criminates against those who spent their 
lives in low-income occupations. A retired 
manager can arrange with his company to 
work for a number of days during a single 
quarter of a year without exceeding the earn- 
ings limitation. But a retired blue-collar 
worker in a lower income bracket is likely 
to run afoul of the earnings limitation. 

The Senate Finance Committee proposes to 
raise the exemption to $1,800 and apply the 
$1-for-$2 penalty on earnings between $1,800 
and $3,000. This reform will cost the social 
security system about $700 million in addi- 
tional benefits, but it will pay the country a 
much larger dividend by releasing many re- 
tired workers from the indignity of enforced 
idleness. 


PREVENTING PHENYLKETONURIA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently visited the Muscatatuck State 
Hospital in Indiana, an institution for 
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the mentally retarded. Accompanying 
me on the visit was my eldest son Jan, a 
student at Brown University. In the 
course of our visit, one of the things 
which impressed Jan was the realization 
that the largest single cause of the con- 
dition which has resulted in institu- 
tionalization there is the disease of 
phenylketonuria, or PKN as it is known 
in medical shorthand. 

There has been discussions of this dis- 
ease in the Senate recently, centering 
about the urine test which can discover 
routinely, for a small cost, the existence 
of PKN in the newborn infant. Some 
hospitals are now administering this test 
regularly, but there are still many thou- 
sands of newborn babies who are not so 
tested even though we have the skill and 
the means at low cost to do so. 

Jan subsequently set down his 
thoughts on this problem, in a statement 
which, as a plea to expand the program 
for testing and preventing PKN, might 
well be profitably heeded by medical au- 
thorities everywhere who may have it 
in their power to spread the process of 
testing to a universal standard every- 
where. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement on phenyl- 
ketonuria may be made a part of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Among the mentally ill there is a sizable 
number who could have been, with the 
knowledge now available, working contrib- 
utors and healthy members of our society. 
This group, who could now be spared the 
diseased life, suffer from phenylketonuria, 
an inborn disease which can be diagnosed 
by a urine sample, If detected soon after 
birth, a balanced diet packed with the proper 
nutrients can restore good, sound health to 
the person by school age; but if the disease 
is allowed to go unchecked, as is still in most 
places invariably the case, the impairment 
to mental development is permanent and 
irreparable. 

At Muscatatuck State Hospital in Indi- 
ana, a hospital designed to care for the va- 
rious types of mental retardation, the su- 
pervisor reports that the largest single group 
of patients owe their sad condition to phen- 
ylketonuria. Exemplifying the situation 
across the Nation, the administrators admit 
they are besieged with letters imploring 
them to take in children who are afflicted 
with mental disorders. Sadly and unfor- 
tunately, the vast majority are arbitrarily 
refused simply because space will not per- 
mit an increase in inmates. Consequently, 
those who ought to be committed are left 
lying in the often unsturdy arms of relatives 
or friends. This not only strains and bur- 
dens others, but also deprives the mentally 
ill person of an environment which he very 
likely would find more pleasant. 

So in the interest of the patient and for 
the relief of those who must otherwise care 
for the patient, it would be advantageous in 
the future to clear the phenylketonuria pa- 
tients from the institution by utilizing pre- 
ventive measures early in life that would 
eradicate the disease before it mushrooms 
into a real problem. 

The cost for feeding, housing, treating, 
and caring for the phenylketonuria patient 
must also be considered, particularly when 
one remembers that the institutionalization 
is not for a short, temporary time, but for 
life. The most conservative estimate to 
maintain one patient for 1 day runs well 
over $5, making it foolish and wasteful to 
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pay for patients who could be easily and in- 
expensively cured before school age. 
Paramount to all other factors, however, 
stands the humanitarianism of this society 
and its belief that every person would have 
the opportunity to develop his potentiali- 
ties to the fullest. To ignore future phenyl- 
ketonuria patients as an insignificant 
minority or to forgo patients as an insig- 
nificant minority or to forgo the urine test 
because it involves a few hours, is to desert 
the babe, waste the adult, and scoff at the 
goodness and idealism of America. 


STRIKE IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 
SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF NAVAL 
SHIPYARDS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
Senate, something which may have 
escaped the notice of most Senators. 
The Electric Boat Co. of Groton, Conn., 
and most of the commercial shipyards 
on the west coast from San Francisco 
north to Seattle have been on strike since 
July 1. 

In these private yards are a number of 
ships on which construction and re- 
pair work has been halted, including 
work on nuclear submarines, ammuni- 
tion ships and cargo ships which are 
needed to support our Armed Forces in 
South Vietnam and elsewhere in the 
world. Because of the strike, a hospital 
ship was moved to San Francisco Bay 
Naval Shipyard from a private yard to 
avoid delay. Despite the critical situa- 
tion in our world, despite the need and 
the consequences of delay, the shipyard 
managements and workers have not been 
able to get together to resume production. 
Every day that goes by before settlement 
is reached and construction is begun 
again can cause extra days of delay. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
it clear that I am not criticizing either 
the shipyard workers or managements. I 
am not judging the merits of either side 
in this strike. However, I would like to 
point out that construction and overhaul 
work in naval shipyards has not been 
stopped, and that the workers and 
management of these naval shipyards 
are working very hard to meet the needs 
of the fleet. 

Mr. President, there are many times in 
the history of a nation, when the public 
interest requires shipyards which will 
be responsive to that interest, regardless 
of personal or organizational convenience 
or advantage. By their very nature, the 
private yards with built-in differences 
between management and labor and with 
an absolute need for making a profit can- 
not be depended on to be responsive to 
this need. Each has legitimate interests 
which must be respected. Only in the 
face of clear national emergency can 
each be asked to put the public interest 
ahead of his own interests. 

On the other hand, the naval ship- 
yards are a team operation, brought to- 
gether for no other reason than to serve 
the public interest. Each member of the 
team understands that he is there to sup- 
port the fleet. Personal considerations, 
though important, are secondary. The 
naval shipyards serve the fleet first. No 
national emergency is needed to make 
them rise above their internal conflicts. 
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No national emergency is needed to make 
them take work which will not result in 
a profit. I point out these things, Mr. 
President, not because they are unknown, 
but because they seem to be forgotten or 
ignored in such times as these. 

I submit Mr. President, that it is not 
good judgment to close down the only 
kind of shipyard on which the Depart- 
ment of Defense can depend in any 
eventuality, when the only language that 
seems to be understood in our world to- 
day is military and naval preparedness. 

Mr. President, in recent remarks before 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
Representative J. OLIrva Huor pointed 
out some of the fallacies in the decision 
of the Department of Defense to close the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement, including a statement from 
the president of the Metal Trades Union, 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at the conclusion of my 
remarks an excellent article which ap- 
peared in the Portsmouth Herald of June 
12, 1965, which details the excellent 
progress made by the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard in cutting costs and improving 
quality since Capt. William C. Hushing 
has taken command. Under his leader- 
ship, the productive ratio has increased 
and overhead expenses have been 
reduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, un- 
der the leadership of men such as Cap- 
tain Hushing and with the help of the 
skilled and dedicated shipyard workers 
of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, we 
are going to make the yard so effective 
and so efficient that the Navy will not be 
able to afford to close down the yard as 
it has planned. 

Mr. President, I received a letter re- 
cently from Mr. James F. Goodrich, 
president of the Bath Iron Works Corp., 
of Bath, Maine, expressing his concern 
about the Department of Defense pro- 
posal to build U.S. Navy noncombatant 
ships in Great Britain. 

He points up the impact this kind of 
thinking has on private industry in this 
country, in particular the impact on the 
shipbuilding industry. I ask that the 
letter be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in a 
related matter, recently I and other 
Members of the Congress received copies 
of a speech by Mr. Edwin M. Hood, presi- 
dent of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, called “U.S. Private Ship- 
yards—A Vital National Asset,” given at 
Fort Schuyler, N.Y., on March 13, 1965. 
This speech has been reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, and while it is 
primarily directed at policies of the 
Maritime Administration, and especially 
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at the suggestion that U.S. merchant ship 
construction be placed in overseas ship- 
yards, one portion of the speech includes 
an unwarranted attack on the naval 
shipyards of this country. 

Mr. President, there is nothing new in 
the attack, and an excellent article writ- 
ten by Comdr. J. J. Meyer, Jr., which ap- 
peared in the U.S. Naval Institute pro- 
ceedings of November 1964, is just as 
timely today as when it was written. As 
Commander Meyer points out, the pri- 
vate shipyards are in serious economic 
trouble and claim that a larger share of 
the work now done in Navy shipyards 
would cure their ills. However, the real 
problem lies in the sickness of the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industry. The 
U.S. share of the world’s total merchant 
tonnage has fallen to less than 9 percent, 
and we build less than 5 percent of the 
world’s ships. To assume that this sick- 
ness will be cured by putting more Navy 
work into the private shipyards is simply 
not true. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp following 

remarks. 
5 — being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
(see exhibit 4). 
EXHIBIT 1 


Mr. Huor. I appreciate very much coming 
here this morning to present my remarks. 
According to the schedule, I was scheduled 
for 2:50, which made me the last speaker, 
and I wouldn't want anybody to think be- 
cause I was the last speaker I was going to 
be the anchor man to review all of the cases 
for the Navy yards. It was my seniority 
that placed me in that position, and not my 
ability to be able to present the case for all 
the other members. 

Without repeating what has already been 
expressed so eloquently by previous speakers, 
I would like to stress a few points on behalf 
of the retention of the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. 

The history and effectiveness of the Ports- 
mouth yard are well known to submarine 
sailors. A Portsmouth-built ship has been 
and still is distinguished among submariners 
for its reliability. 

Last November, the Shipyards Policy 
Board, in its recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, cited the need for three 
shipyards on each coast capable of overhaul- 
ing nuclear submarines. 

Portsmouth is one of only three public 
yards on the east coast now capable of over- 
hauling this type of vessel. The Board re- 
marked that with the eventual phaseout of 
Portsmouth, new facilities could be con- 
structed 400 miles south of the New Hamp- 
shire port. I am sure the Board realizes the 
complexities involved in establishing new 
facilities and especially in the recruitment 
of personnel experienced enough to handle 
this complicated and delicate job. 

I would like to ask, is it realistic to es- 
timate that it would cost the Government 
only $1.2 to $3.2 million to equip an in- 
stallation which never has handled nuclear 
submarine overhaul nts? And. 
again, what about the extremely skilled labor 
needed to complete the work? If this is 
a realistic estimate, is it realistic to estimate 
that it would cost the Government about 
$2 to $7 million to move equipment and in- 
ventories from Portsmouth and establish the 
necessary capabilities in another yard? I be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that these figures are 
very low, and after such a phaseout and 
reestablishment is completed, the figures 
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would be far beyond the estimates of the 
Shipyards Policy Board. 

The three general reasons given for the 
phaseout of the Portsmouth yard are (1) high 
cost, (2) narrow specialization, and (3) that 
it does not meet a future requirement for 
new construction. 

Statistically, according to the Policy Board, 
Portsmouth-built submarines are more ex- 
pensive than those constructed at private 
concerns. However, some hidden factors en- 
ter into these cost figures. A new submarine 
built at Portsmouth is constructed for high 
quality and effectiveness. It is necessary at 
times to “stop the work” to institute new de- 
signs and better materials in place of old, 
which of course add to the cost. The motive 
at private yards is profit. A submarine must 
be built exactly in a specified time period at 
a specified price, If a private shipbuilding 
industry does not meet these requirements, it 
cannot survive. The profit motive is the 
driving force to private yards, possibly even 
to the extent of placing national defense in 
a secondary position. 

During the past 6 months, the productive 
ratio at Portsmouth has increased from 62.4 
percent to 64.6 percent, while experiencing a 
reduction in force by about 600 workers. 
With less overhead and an increase in pro- 
ductivity while still maintaining high effec- 
tiveness, the yard is on the upswing regard- 
ing the reduction of expenses. In only 6 
months the productive ratio has increased by 
2.2 percent. I have every reason to believe 
this ratio will continue to rise—eventually 
making Portsmouth a reasonable or low-cost 
yard, while again still maintaining high 
quality. 

Our assigned goal was $5 million in fiscal 
year 1965, and we have accomplished this 
in two quarters. 

With the repeal of the 65-35 provision for 
conversion, alteration, and repair from the 
military procurement authorization, the 
skills and capabilities of Portsmouth are 
needed even more now than before. The 
Secretary of the Navy has indicated that con- 
version, alteration, repair, and general over- 
haul of nuclear submarines accomplished 
at naval shipyards constitutes a substantial 
savings to the Government. 

Under normal peacetime use, I believe it 
is accurate to estimate, and I am sure the 
Navy Department will agree, that a nuclear 
submarine should undergo a general over- 
haul 4 or 5 years from its launching date. 

Approximately 60 nuclear Polaris and at- 
tack type submarines have been constructed, 
or are now in the construction stage, which 
will require overhaul beginning in 1968 and 
extending through 1975. Future construc- 
tion of new submarines in subsequent years 
will add to this number requiring nuclear 
overhaul. The capabilities and facilities at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are needed 
now and will be needed even more in the 
years to come. 

The second determination of the Shipyards 
Policy Board in their recommendation to 
phase out Portsmouth was that Portsmouth 
is narrowly or overspecialized. We who rep- 
resent the yard will not refute this charge, 
but welcome it with an answer that special- 
ization is the key to effectiveness. 

Mr. Chairman, we live in an era of special- 
ization. And Portsmouth is specialized 
specialized in the construction, conversion, 
alteration, and repair of nuclear submarines. 
To literally kill this capability and skill 
would be an injustice to the defense posture 
of our country. 

Whether Portsmouth meets a future re- 
quirement for new construction or not, I 
think the committee will agree with me that 
only the future status of the world can de- 
termine. The world is now torn with strife 
and the necessity of full capacity shipbuild- 
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ing and repair may be a fact next month, 
next year, or 5 years from now, But we must 
remain ready with all the skills and 
capabilities presently at our command. 

The present administration at the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard has accomplished a 
great deal since 6 months ago when they ar- 
rived. Overhead has decreased and produc- 
tivity has risen. My faith in the present 
commander of the yard and the complete 
confidence naval officials in Washington have 
placed in the new commander encourages me 
that Portsmouth will soon become again a 
reasonable or low-cost yard while still re- 
taining its effectiveness. 

But a decision has been made to phase out 
completely our New Hampshire installation 
over a period of 10 years. 

A short while ago we were assured that the 
Portsmouth yard will have a full workload 
for the next 3 and possibly 4 years. Although 
this will not consist of new construction— 
repair, alteration, and conversion will keep 
Portsmouth going at a fast pace. We will see 
after this time period Portsmouth’s full 
capabilities at work and we will see the rea- 
sons for the phaseout eliminated. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
one more aspect of Portsmouth’s capability. 
To project our thoughts to the future, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to mention the lit- 
erally unexplored field of oceanography and 
its relation to our national defense, 

The Department of the Navy is now work- 
ing diligently in this field for research and 
antisubmarine warfare. President Johnson 
stated in a letter to the Honorable Speaker 
of the House recently: “We are looking for- 
ward to a period where our investment in 
ocean research may bear fruit in terms of 
* * * strengthening our national defense.” 

The natural location of Portsmouth, its 
defense-minded population and its experi- 
ence in the construction of submersibles 
could be a major contribution to the success 
of the United States in the study and ac- 
complishments in the field of oceanography. 

The statement I have made today, Mr. 
Chairman, has been general in nature, but 
logical in purpose. This very important 
committee before which I and other inter- 
ested Congressmen and Senators have testi- 
fied, has the experience and dedication to 
realize the needs for the present and the 
future. 

I would like to assert my firm belief which 
has been substantiated on a number of oc- 
casions by the illustrious and most distin- 
guished chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, that this committee has 
jurisdiction over the common defense gen- 
erally and, particularly, the size and com- 
position of all naval shipyards. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
the members of this committee for giving 
those who preceded me and myself the op- 
portunity to present our arguments in testi- 
fying for a just cause. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I 
would like to include a statement from the 
president of the Metal Trades Union from my 
district. 

(The document is as follows:) 


“PoRTSMOUTH METAL ‘TRADES 
CoUNCIL, AFFILIATED WiTH AFL- 
clo, 

“Portsmouth, N.H. 
“To Whom It May Concern: 

“We would like to discuss for a moment 
some points mentioned in the summary of 
the report of the policy committee. In the 
order in which they occur, on page 6a it 
states that another shipyard ‘could readily 
acquire a submarine nuclear capability with 
additional minor facilities and development 
of personnel skills.’ This is false. No ship- 
yard can readily acquire nuclear submarine 
capabilities. It takes years of training and 
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familiarization to acquire an efficient, effec- 
tive, and able nuclear capability. No other 
shipyard, private or public, has the quality 
of skills Portsmouth has. 

“The most important necessities (in our 
opinion, and because the nuclear powerplant 
has been married to the missile) left out of 
the other considerations on page 6a is a com- 
bined capability in the nuclear and missile 
skills. Because the missile submarine is this 
country’s foremost defense, it seems only rea- 
sonable to have facilities with complete 
capabilities in both the nuclear and missile 
fields. 

“On page 10, Portsmouth is included in all 
three of the possible combinations for clo- 
sure on the east coast. The only apparent 
reason for this is that our drydock capacity 
is less than other shipyards. We cannot see 
where any other factors or combinations of 
factors were considered. 

“On page 11, it indicates an average an- 
nual saving of $15 million per shipyard clos- 
ing. We do not believe the following rami- 
fications were fully and accurately consid- 
ered: Cost of resulting retirement, cost of 
resulting “save pay,” cost of moving facili- 
ties, cost of training to establish special 
skills and capabilities in other yards, cost of 
transferring employees and families, cost of 
resulting unemployment, and the over- 
whelming actual cost of administering the 
closure. 

“On page 12, the price differential of 16.2 
percent in favor of private yards relates 
only to new construction. Public yards ac- 
complish repair, overhaul, and conversion at 
a substantial saving over private yands. Be- 
cause of the tremendous decline in new 
construction, it would seem more sensible 
and realistic to use the repair, overhaul, and 
conversion field as a basic economic con- 
sideration, rather than the new construction 
field. 

“On page 13, first paragraph, it states 
‘without risk’ under either peacetime or 
mobilization, any one of the four non-hard- 
core east coast shipyards can be closed.” It 
states ONE shipyard? 

“On page 14, paragraph e, one of the most 
important items left out is our experimental 
and development capabilities. Most of the 
major changes in the areas of submarine 
hulls, main propulsion, and control systems 
have been conceived, developed, and designed 
at Portsmouth. 

“On the same page in paragraph f, Ports- 
mouth is called an antiquated yard. A ship- 
yard functions with people; the minds and 
capabilities of the people at Portsmouth are 
anything but antiquated. In support of 
this, Portsmouth has conceived and devel- 
oped more new and better work procedures, 
processes, and methods than any other ship- 
yard. 

“Someone should get professional medical 
assistance. To be specific, the person or 
persons who indicate that the narrow spe- 
clalization of Portsmouth is a handicap or a 
strike against us. Parallels: The medical 
profession has made more advancement, 
more major breakthroughs in the past decade 
than for the previous century; yet at the 
same time it has become extremely special- 
ized, Portsmouth has contributed more to 
the development and advancement of the 
submarine than any other shipyard; yet the 
fact that we are specialized is used against 
us. 

“In summary, let us state this as a fact: If 
our shipyard is closed, personnel scattered, 
and capabilities lost, the submarine superi- 
ority this country has at this time will be 
of short duration. 

“Our sincere appreciation for having taken 
the time to read this. 

“Very respectfully, 
“MERLE J. O'DONAL, 
“President.” 
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EXHIBIT 2 


[From the Portsmouth (N.H.) Herald, 
June 12, 1965] 

LOCAL SHIPYARD MAKING GREAT ECONOMIC 
GAINS—COSTS SLASHED BY $3.5 MILLION 
(By Jack Barker) 

In less than 1 year, Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard has taken on a new lease on life 
and is beginning to pay its own way among 
Government-owned shipyards. 

This dramatic new era at the shipyard 
has come about through a systematic reduc- 
tion in costs that has reached almost spec- 
tacular proportions. 

“I consider it my job to make this ship- 
yard as effective and efficient as possible,” 
said shipyard commander Capt. William C. 
Hu d the commander seems to be 
doing just that. 

Through an intensive effort since the day 
he arrived, Captain Hushing has established 
15- to 20-percent savings in shipyard costs. 

Total overhead reduction now amounts to 
$3 to $5 million annually despite a recent 
pay raise for classified and blue-collar work- 
ers and recent material shortages which 
forced the shipyard to send some of its work- 
ers on furlough, forced leave or temporary as- 
signment to other shipyards. 

“Today,” said Captain Hushing, “There is 
as much work as there are people on the 
rolls.” 

And that work seems to be going along 
much more smoothly and efficiently than it 
ever has before. 

Here are some of the dramatic examples 
which Captain Hushing uses to illustrate the 
success of the cost reduction drive: 

The shipyard’s productive ratio was the 
lowest of any navy yard for a number of 
years. “Productive ratio,” which compares 
the number of employees engaged in “pro- 
ductive” work with the total number of em- 
ployees, is not always an accurate barometer 
of costs in a facility which performs high 
quality work. But it does, according to Cap- 
tain Hushing, indicate an area which can be 
improved. 

In September, the shipyard’s productive 
ratio was 62.4 percent. In April, that ratio 
had increased to 64.6 percent. 

‘The shipyard is no longer at the bottom,” 
said Captain Hushing. ‘We were just below 
the middle of the list in May—a great deal 
better than we were in September.” 

In September, shipyard overhead expense 
was $2,153,000. In April, that figure had 
decreased to $1,992,000 despite the salary in- 
creases for shipyard employees. 

‘That was quite a substantial reduction,” 
said the commander. 

“In overhead rate, we were not the worst 
shipyard but we were in the lower three or 
four. And, of course, a quality yard will 
always have a higher rate—we're in the ex- 
treme upper end of the quality scale. 

“But this indicated area of improvement 
and so we've been able to reduce the over- 
head rate of our mechanics.” 

In September, that rate was $3.17 for 
745,000 work hours. In April the rate had 
dropped to $3.08 for only 712,000 hours. 

“So we've been able to drop the hours by 
5 percent and lower the rate by 4 percent— 
& gain of almost 10 percent,” said Captain 
Hushing. 

“If we had had the same wage rates in 
April as we did in September, the rate would 
have dropped to $2.93.” 

Captain Hushing said a 5 percent savings 
in overhead and operating costs can mean 
the difference between a successful business 
and a failing business. 

With savings of more than 5 percent, said 
Captain Hushing, the shipyard has gone 
beyond that 5 percent criteria for success or 
failure. 
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Captain Hushing and his staff have been 
able to bring about these dramatic savings 
through a variety of programs. 

Buildings no longer needed have been 
closed to save on heat, light and overhead. 
Paperwork has been reduced and unneeded 
equipment has been disposed of. 

Hushing said his management improve- 
ment program has been a particularly suc- 
cessful method for reducing costs and in- 
creasing productivity. 

“In order to operate effectively,” said Cap- 
tain Hushing, rmanagement has to be close 
together.” 

Hushing said top officials at the shipyard 
were often scattered in wide areas of the 
yard, making it necessary for conferences in 
order to get top management together to 
make decisions. 

Hushing has been undertaking a program 
of bringing these men together in one cen- 
tral location. 

“We moved the planning and production 
Officers and their staffs together in one 
place,” said Hushing. “We reduced the need 
for six people by doing this, resulting in say- 
ings of more than $60,000 per year.” 

Hushing said the centralization of top 
management has brought about a much 
more effective operation. 

Employment levels at the shipyard barring 
any unforeseen changes in Pentagon plans, 
should remain fairly steady for at least 4 
years. 

There's plenty of work and plenty of pros- 
pects for more work in the near future. 

“In fact,” said Captain Hushing, “we're 
going to be hiring more people very soon. 
Right now, I've got 200 jobs going begging.” 

The work Captain Hushing wants is over- 
haul and repair of submarines. 

“It’s a lot better for us,” he said. 

According to the commander, private com- 
panies can deliver new submarines at a much 
more competitive price. 

“But we can compete in overhaul.” 

Overhaul work, delivered at a competitive 
price with private shipyards, obviously 
makes the shipyard look better. 

New construction may appear to make the 
shipyard a “booming operation” but over- 
haul work provides a more steady employ- 
ment level and keeps the men busy. 

A shipyard of Portsmouth’s size, which can 
only handle a limited amount of new con- 
struction, would bring about a heavy fluctu- 
ation in employment levels. 

As far as oceanography goes, Captain 
Hushing would rather not see the shipyard 
get involved in it at the present time. 

“What a community is interested in,” said 
Captain Hushing, “is the supply of dollars 
which the shipyard provides. 

“The employees we call our ‘think’ peo- 
ple—who provide what we call ‘softwear’—do 
not supply the number of dollars that our 
‘hardware’ people do. 

“In this oceanography program, there’s a 
lot of think and a lot of talk but very little 
construction.” 

Captain Hushing said the shipyard will 
take on construction work—but not at the 
present time. 

He said there is a total budget of approxi- 
mately $135 million geared for oceanography 
in. fiscal 1966 but only $13.4 million is 
planned for actual construction. 

Out of that $13 million, most will go for 
surface vessels. 

“We are now helping the program in de- 
sign and consultation” said Hushing, “and 
we're doing some work in titanium, fiber- 
glass research, and pressure problems. 

“But, frankly, we've got all we can do right 
now.” 

Hushing said he has received no informa- 
tion which would indicate a Pentagon 
“change of heart” about phasing out Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard by 1974. 
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As far as he knows, the November 19, 1964, 
announcement by Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara is still in effect. 

If Captain Hushing and the rest of the 
shipyard workers were convinced this de- 
cision will remain in effect, the easiest atti- 
tude on the part of all concerned would be 
to let the yard quietly slip away. 

Why bother with cost reduction programs 
if it will do no good? 

Captain Hushing refuses to take this easy 
approach. 

“I believe,” he said, “that the U.S. citizen 
must have the most return for his tax dollar. 

“I couldn't be a part of any other atti- 
tude.” 


EXHIBIT 3 
Baru IRON WORKS CORP., 
Bath, Maine, June 30, 1965. 
Hon. THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McIntyre: It has come to 
our attention that the Department of De- 
fense, Office of International Security Af- 
fairs, has originated a preposterous proposal 
to consider building U.S. Navy noncom- 
batant ships in Great Britain. In mak- 
ing the statement, the DOD is reported to 
have claimed that better ships could be 
constructed in British shipyards. 

To this, the management, employees, and 
stockholders of the Bath Iron Works Corp., 
as well as the local, State and New England 
community, must take strong exception. We 
have recently announced that this company 
intends to actively bid on noncombatant 
ship types, both military and commercial, 
in an attempt to maintain a reasonable work- 
load and provide full employment at the 
Bath facility. In fact, we are making studies 
and plans which, it is hoped, will result in 
growth and probable expansion of our ca- 
pabilities in this important New England en- 
terprise. 

In order to accommodate larger cargo ships 
of the types which will satisfy the Navy's 
fleet requirements, we are considering ex- 
panding and lengthening certain of our ship- 
ways. Because of the kind of thinking 
which is apparently coming out of the De- 
partment of Defense by this latest announce- 
ment, you may be sure that we will be most 
hesitant in committing time and funds to 
update our shipbuilding facilities in the 
face of this latest development. 

We are part of an industry which has been 
faced with many difficult problems in recent 
Fears. The Bath Iron Works Corp. has, 
and will continue, to meet the competition 
and produce the highest quality ships avail- 
able to our forces afloat, provided our Gov- 
ernment gives us a reasonable opportunity 
to participate in the programs that right- 
fully belong to us. 

I have been recently elected to the presi- 
dency of this fine company and have under- 
taken my assignment with considerable op- 
timism. The potential of this organization 
supported by loyal, highly skilled people, 
coupled with an understanding community, 
has given me strong reasons for such feel- 
ings. However, it becomes somewhat dif- 
ficult to maintain a reasonable degree of 
morale among our employees, as well as 
our stockholders, when stories such as this 
one are published in newspapers throughout 
the country and come to the attention of 
our people. 

It is hoped that you will exercise a strong 
and vigorous protest at the White House and 
in the Congress from your good offices to- 
ward discouraging this destructive idea to 
the shipbuilding industry in our country. 
If it is carried out it will have a most detri- 
mental effect on the hopes of this company 
toward expanding and improving the ship- 
building facility in Bath. If there is any- 
thing that I can do to assist you in provid- 
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ing information and facts regarding the ad- 
verse reactions which would result from 
building traditional naval vessels in foreign 
countries, I would be most pleased to be of 
assistance to you. 

Enclosed you will find copies of newspaper 
articles which have appeared in other parts of 
the country with regard to this serious prob- 
lem. 

I would welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with you in the event I 
could be of assistance in providing you with 
additional information which might be help- 
ful to you in a fuller understanding of the 
potential disastrous effect this would have 
on American shipbuilding and its possible 
direct effect on the Bath Iron Works Corp. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES F. GOODRICH, 
President. 


EXHIBIT 4 
OUR NATION’S SHIPYARDS 
(By Comdr. J. J. Meyer, Jr., U.S. Navy) 


Less than 2 years ago, Edwin M. Hood, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, said: 

“I refer to the stifling competition the 
private shipyard industry has, day in and 
day out, year in and year out, from the 11 
naval shipyards and one naval ship repair 
facility. 

“By owning and operating these shipyards 
which duplicate all that the commercial 
yards can do, the Federal Government is, in 
fact, slowly suffocating the private shipyard 
industry of the United States. No other 
major industry in this great Nation is plagued 
by such insidious destruction under Govern- 
ment auspices.” 

The Navy stands accused of attempting to 
eliminate the Nation’s private shipyard in- 
dustry. Variations of these charges against 
the naval shipyard complex appear in 
speeches, in the press, and in congressional 
reports. 

The movement by private shipyard in- 
terests to reduce the number of naval ship- 
yards has been underway for quite some time, 
but, in recent years, this drive has gathered 
a great deal of momentum. 

It is dificult to say how much influence 
this campaign had on the closing of the 
Naval Ship Repair Facility in San Diego, 
Calif. Perhaps none. But there is no ques- 
tion that the campaign is largely responsible 
for the congressional action which requires 
the Navy to spend in private shipyards at 
least 35 percent of the funds made available 
for ship repair, alterations, and conversions. 

The supporters of the private shipyards 
have been encouraged by recent published 
statements concerning a naval shipyard study 
with implications that some yards would be 
closed or curtailed. 

On the surface, the controversy generated 
by the private shipyards is an old issue— 
free enterprise versus Government “big busi- 
ness.” Basically, the private shipyards, in 
addition to building the Navy's ships, want 
@ much greater share of the Navy repair, 
alteration, and conversion dollar. Implicit 
in this aim is their feeling that most of the 
naval shipyards should either be closed or 
turned over to private industry. 

Branded as “high cost” and “tax free,” 
the naval shipyards are pictured as a Govern- 
ment institution operated to compete with, 
and flourish at the expense of, the “low 
cost,” “taxpaying” private yards. Accused 
of driving the private shipyards out of busi- 
ness, the Navy is charged with the simultane- 
ous destruction of the mobilization potential 
of such yards. 

Most of the private shipyards are in serious 
economic trouble; of that there is little 
doubt. To imply that the Navy is responsi- 
ble for this condition, or to charge that the 
Navy is crushing them with unfair competi- 
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tion is wrong. Actually, the controversy 
can be viewed as an attempt by each party 
to achieve an ideal, 

In the case of the private shipyards, the 
ideal is that of a free economy based on 
private enterprise. It is fundamental that 
private industry should be given every op- 
portunity to provide the goods and services 
the Nation needs, but regulated to prevent 
unfair competition or monopoly. The Gov- 
ernment should not compete with private 
enterprise, nor should it undertake any 
private enterprise type of business except 
when the task is beyond the capabilities of 
the private sector. 

The foundation of the private shipyard's 
case against the Navy is that through the 
free enterprise system the Nation will be 
able to achieve greater economic effective- 
ness and a better defense capability at lower 
cost. In short, by eliminating what they 
consider the unfair competition repre- 
sented by the naval shipyards, more work 
will be placed with the private yards, thus 
improving our economic system and 
er the responsiveness of the 

eet. 

In the case of the Navy, the ideal centers 
on the principle of military responsiveness. 
Fundamental to the Navy's justification for 
a strong inhouse shipyard capability is the 
military requirement that logistic support 
must be responsive to the operating forces. 
Fleet operations, fleet maintenance, and 
fleet base support are basic to naval strength. 
In this regard, the Navy, since 1801, has 
viewed its shipyards as an integral part of 
our Nation’s naval strength afloat. 

By statute, the Navy is responsible for the 
construction, armament, equipment, and de- 
ployment of ships of war. The Navy relies 
upon the naval shipyards for a large portion 
of the logistic support to fulfill this statutory 
responsibility. 

The combat effectiveness of a military or- 
ganization is directly related to the respon- 
siveness and quality of its logistics support. 
The logistics base must be tailored to the 
war readiness needs of the operating forces 
in time of peace and still be capable of rapid 
expansion in case of war. 

This is a valid objective and as such it does 
not stand in opposition to the objectives of 
free enterprise. Indeed, it is an unrelated 
concept with different terms of reference. 

In 1947, the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on the Merchant Marine 
stated: “The size and general soundness of 
the shipping and shipbuilding industries 
are dependent inevitably upon one another. 
Neither can maintain itself in a healthy con- 
dition if the other is lacking.“ 

This is a fundamental point, and neither 
the shipping nor the shipbuilding ind 
in this country is healthy. In fact, these 
two mutually dependent industries are sick, 
and have been for a hundred years. The 
United States, a maritime nation, has not 
been a maritime power since 1860. 

During the period when other nations 
were shifting to steel and steam, no serious 
attempt was made in this country to meet 
the challenge. The reasons were several, 
but the result was singular. By 1870, except 
for certain trade routes, American flag sailing 
ships were swept from the seas. Unlike 
Great Britain, this country was, and is, con- 
tent to allow other nations to carry its com- 
merce. Except for the artificial impetus of 
war, the maritime industries of the United 
States have been unable to meet foreign 
competition. 

After 1880, technological developments 
made the large passenger liner and the 
heavy, high-speed combatant ship possible. 
These developments coincided with the rise 
of power politics in the United States and 
popular support for a strong, modern Navy. 

Fortunately, it was decided to build the 
new steel Navy at home. This fact, coupled 
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urgent alterations, interim dockings, and 
essential voyage repairs were the problems 
faced by the naval shipyards at the time. 

Today, the problem is not only the contin- 
uous maintenance of a large fleet in a battle- 
ready condition, three-quarters of which is 
rapidly approaching overage, but also the 
maintenance of ships far more complex than 
anything that existed during the war. 

The basic point raised by the private yards 
is unsound. If it were sound, then one could 
argue that since the Navy operated 9 ship- 
yards and 148 combatant ships in 1932, today 
over 20 naval shipyards should be in opera- 
tion. 

It is true that private shipyards have been 
forced to close. Even so, there are still more 
private yards in business today capable of 
building large ships and hiring nearly twice 
as many people, as there were in 1939, when 
the number of U.S.-flag ships in our foreign 
and coastal trade exceeded today’s number. 

In 1939, the naval shipyards employed 
46,000. The total today is less than twice 
that number, but the size of the fleet has 
nearly tripled. 

It is true that naval shipyard employment 
has not constricted to the same degree as 
private yard employment since the war. As 
previously indicated, the 330,000 peak em- 
ployment in the naval shipyards during the 
war was not representative of the total naval 
building and repair effort. Thus, a statis- 
tical comparison of this sort in support of 
an argument for greater naval yard contrac- 
tion is meaningless. 

The private shipyards argue that greater 
use of private yards for repair work today 
would not detract from the effectiveness of 
the fleet. To substantiate this claim and 
the claim that the “private shipyard indus- 
try is a far more important mobilization base 
than the naval shipyard complex,” President 
Hood points to the tremendous World War 
II construction record of the private yards, 
and offers the following comparison: 

“Between the years 1942 and 1946 our pri- 
vate yards completed 4,915 large merchant 
ships. These totaled 36,960,000 gross tons. 
In addition * * * our private yards also de- 
livered 1,177 large naval vessels * * * of 3,- 
644,929 tons. The Government-owned and 
Government-operated naval shipyard output 
during this period, by the way, was only 319 
ships of 900,000 displacement tons.” 

This argument is not only unsound, but 
it uses the wartime production effort of the 
private yards to discredit the naval ship- 
yards. It should be emphasized that the 
functions of the private and naval shipyards 
during the war were decidedly different. 

During the urgency of war, the primary 
role of the private yards was production of 
standard design merchant and amphibious 
ships and craft, at any cost, to compensate 
for losses and to meet greatly expanded re- 
3 The mass employment of peo- 
ple to accomplish this task unde those cir- 
cumstances, including the construction rec- 
ord of fighting ships, cannot be equated with 
the private shipyard’s case for more naval 
repair work today. 

In fact, of the 14 million private ship- 
yard employees, only 146,000 were engaged in 
repair of all kinds at the peak of wartime 
employment. The Navy yards had nearly 
this many engaged in repair work in the west 
coast yards alone. This underscores the point 
that it was the intention to throw the bulk 
of new construction, Including naval con- 
struction, on the private yards, and that 
their repair function was minimal. 

During the war, the primary role of the 
private shipyard was the mass production of 
shipping and the primary role of the Navy 
yard was the repair of combatant ships; a 
condition that does not lend itself to a statis- 
tical comparison. 
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The Navy yard had three basic functions 
during the war; repair of combatant ships; 
some new construction; and the manufacture 
of equipment and special products. The 
concept was to leave the naval shipyards free 
to handle battle damage and do repair work. 
Pearl Harbor and the west coast yards were 
engaged almost exclusively in emergency and 
major fleet repairs and performed very little 
construction. The effort of the east coast 
yards, except for Portsmouth, N.H., was 
fragmented. For example, the effort at the 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard was split: 51 percent 
repairs, 32 percent new construction, and 
17 percent manufacturing. 

The point is that both civilian and military 
yards played vital wartime roles, but the 
wartime role of the private shipyards does 
not justify the role they wish to play today. 

To begin with, it is not possible to com- 
pare new construction work with repair, 
overhaul, and conversion work. These lat- 
ter functions are far more difficult and re- 
quire a highly skilled and versatile labor 
force. Relatively speaking, new construction 
is a repetitive process to a large degree. Over- 
haul and conversion work is seldom if ever 
repetitive. Even among ships of the same 
class receiving identical alterations, the work 
requirements will vary, sometimes to a re- 
markable extent. 

In the repair of naval ships, flexibility be- 
comes extremely important. In addition to 
the unexpected ship needing urgent repairs, 
the relative priority among ships may sud- 
denly shift. World tensions may accelerate 
the demand for speed of completion. In 
short, the overhaul and repair complex must 
be responsive to a larger variety of demands 
than must the building yard. 

It is this need for responsiveness that is of 
nagging concern to the Navy. If 35 percent 
or more of the Navy’s alteration, conversion, 
and repair effort is to be accomplished in 
private yards, then some of the ships from 
the hard core of the fleet will have to rely 
on private yards—yards not responsiye to 
command and not really geared to do the job. 
Consequently the effectiveness of fleet sup- 
port and thus of the fleet itself will be 
downgraded. 

To determine the relative importance of 
the naval and private shipyard as a mobiliza- 
tion base is like trying to determine the rela- 
tive importance of the heart and brain. Sur- 
vival is not possible unless both are present. 
The same is true of the private and naval 
ship th are vital to our mobilization 
base. Therefore, it boils down to what is ex- 
pected of each under mobilization condi- 
tions, and what type of war we are talking 
about. 


Under mobilization conditions, the private 
yards, as in the past, will be called on pri- 
marily for new ship construction and a por- 
tion of the repair and conversion of auxiliary- 
type ships. The naval shipyards will be ex- 
pected to accomplish the major portion of 
combatant ship overhauls, conversion, and 
battle damage repair, 

It is for these reasons that, in addition to 
less cost, the major portion of Navy new con- 
struction is assigned to private yards. It is 
essential that the private yards retain the 
skills necessary to do the job that they are 
not only best suited to do, but the job that 
they will be called upon to do—the building 
of ships. The repair role of private industry 
was minor in World War II; it is not expected 
to be much different in future conflicts. 

On the other hand, the naval shipyards 
are receiving the type of work they are best 
suited to do and will be needed to do in 
time of war—maintenance of the fleet. 

This raises the second important point— 
precisely what kind of war are we discussing? 

In general nuclear war, the mobilization 
plans may never be implemented. We may 
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have to fight with only the ships at sea at 
the time of first attack. This is one reason 
why the continuous material readiness of the 
fleet is so essential, and why the fleet must 
rest upon a logistics base that is an integral 
part of, and responsive to, fleet requirements. 

The second possibility, and the more likely, 
is that in this era of political and social 
change we shall continue to see peripheral 
wars, local wars—wars with limited objectives 
as well as just plain revolution and strife. 
This has been the pattern since World War 
II, and if the general nuclear war deterrent 
prevails, then this is the pattern we shall 
continue to see in the future. Thus, the need 
for a modern, highly responsive, bat- 
ready naval fieet is more necessary thaf ever 
before. 

Under either condition, then, naval shi 
yards are more necessary than ever before to 
meet the requirements of the fleet. The job 
they are doing today, as an integral part of 
the fleet’s logistics base, cannot be done by 
the private yards without nationalizing the 
industry. 

The private shipyards make the point that 
based on unbiased cost studies by two repu- 
table accounting firms, it has been proven 
that costs in a naval shipyard are anywhere 
from 8 to 32 percent higher than in private 
shipyards. The supporters of the private 
shipyards erroneously imply that these per- 
centages are applicable to all shipyard work 
including the repair and overhaul of war- 
ships. 

The first study to be produced was un- 
dertaken by the accounting firm of Ernst & 
Ernst. A representative of this firm stated 
toac onal committee that they were 
unable to break out the cost that could be 
identified as new construction versus repair, 
alteration, and conversion. Yet, President 
Hood of the Shipbuilders Council inter- 
preted the report as follows: 

“Experts, on the basis of exhaustive in- 
vestigations, agree the private yards can 
build, repair, alter, and convert ships at a 
cost of 20 to 28 percent below the cost of 
having work done in * * * naval ship- 
yards.” 

The second, and by far the more thorough 
and comprehensive study of the two, was 
performed by Arthur Andersen & Co. 

In the construction of submarines and 
guided missile frigates the Andersen report 
shows that the cost to the Government is 15 
to 20 percent less in private yards. Further, 
in a comparison between one private ship- 
yard and one naval shipyard in the con- 
struction of attack aircraft carriers, the pri- 
vate shipbuilder did the job at 31 percent 
less cost to the Government. 

Certain valid statistical adjustments tend 
to reduce this differential, but the fact is 
that on a straight dollar-for-dollar basis, 
the naval shipyard is not usually competi- 
tive with private yards in new construction 
of naval ships. This point has never been 
contested by the Navy. Inded, it is one of 
the main reasons that over 80 percent of the 
Navy’s ships are built in private yards. 

Nevertheless, there is an overwhelming 
tendency among the private yards to use 
these statistics to support a contention that 
private industry can do the job of the Navy 
yard not only cheaper but better. Neither 
the Ernst & Ernst report nor the Andersen 
report supports this view. 

For example, on conversions, the Andersen 
report states that, “Since the percentage 
differentials are small and the adjustments 
required to establish comparability were 
both large and unusual, we can reach no 
conclusion with respect to the relative costs 
of these conversions.” 

On ship repairs, the Andersen report found 
“e + * that it was not possible to establish 
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with a policy to build warships in private 
yards during peacetime, had a highly bene- 
ficial effect on the private shipbuilding in- 
dustry. With the Navy as its major cus- 
tomer, the industry was assured of a steady 
flow of business without fear of foreign 
competition. This in turn gave them the in- 
centive and by 4888 American builders were 
constructing the latest and largest warships 
of the time. This effort continued through 
and beyond the Spanish-American War. 

Modern warship construction in the private 
yards got the industry moving, but it fos- 
tered a growing dependence on the Gov- 
ernment. . Along the seaboard, naval business 
was ‘only business that kept the industry 
alive. “The large naval building program did 
not-énable American industry to compete in 
Zierchant ship construction, Only on the 
Great Lakes, where foreign competition was 
absent, did the industry develop with vigor. 

World War I brought American merchant 
ship construction to life. Output increased 
greatly but, except for naval construction, 
the effort was largely an achievement in or- 

Characterized by a sustained 
high level of production, with shop work 
kept to a minimum, ship construction was 
an assembly effort which did not lend itself 
to flexibility. The fabricating yard produced 
the tonnage by taking components from 
other industries and erecting them into ships 
at an unheard of rate of speed. 

The tremendous building program during 
the war did not improve the competitive 
position of American builders. The fabricat- 
ing yards did not have the technical orga- 
nization or the equipment to produce the 
specialized peacetime ships cheaply; these 
came from Europe. 

The expansion of shipbuilding during 
World War II exceeded that of World War I. 
The pattern was much the same, however, 
with the establishment of numerous yards 
designed for mass production and the ex- 
pansion of existing private yards and navy 
yards for custom work on large combatants. 
By 1948, this industry was consuming 20 
percent of the Nation’s steel output. Em- 
ployment in the private yards jumped from 
about 70,000 in 1939 to over 1.4 million in 
1944. By the end of the war, the United 
States owned 60 percent of the world’s total 
merchant tonnage, and American flag-ship- 
ping carried about 65 percent of our foreign 
trade. Except for slight upturns during the 
Korean war and the Suez crisis, the postwar 
period has followed the historical pattern. 

Our share of the world’s total merchant 
tonnage has fallen to less than 9 percent. 
Our foreign trade has nearly tripled; yet we 
build less than 5 percent of the world’s ships, 
and the amount carried in U.S.-flag ship- 
ping hovers at and below 10 percent. Aver- 
age employment in the private yards is in 
the neighborhood of 120,000. 

The U.S. maritime industry is in a state 
of health reminiscent of the period prior 
to, and between, the two Great Wars. Unable 
to compete in the past, the industry is not 
competitive today. In addition to foreign 
competition, the maritime industries have 
domestic competition in the form of trucks, 
railroads, and pipelines which have sharply 
reduced the size of the coastal fleet. 

In terms of our national security, the Na- 
tion has had to pay a handsome price for 
its maritime weakness. We may have to do 
so again. During the Spanish American War, 
we were forced to buy 137,000 tons of ship- 
ping from foreign owners. In 1908, the Great 
White Fleet had to rely on a fleet of foreign 
tenders for services. In 1914, as Europe 
went, to war, this Nation, as today, was 
caught depending on foreign ships to carry 
90 percent of its foreign trade. American 
goods meant for export piled up on the docks, 
and many factories, depending on imports, 
were forced to close. 
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The weakness of our maritime posture at 
the beginning of World War II modified the 
whole strategy of the war and caused us to 
fight a longer and more expensive conflict. 
The lack of ships and shipyards seriously 
modified the war production program by 
claiming a large part of the labor and ma- 
terials available for production. 

Government assistance to our maritime 
industries has not been absent, nor is such 
assistance uncommon. Every leading mari- 
time nation, with the possible exception of 
Norway, lends assistance to its maritime in- 
dustries to a greater or lesser extent than 
does our own Federal Government. 

The Cargo Preference Act requires a cer- 
tain percentage of all Government-sponsored 
shipments to be carried in U.S. bottoms, 
The Act of 1817 and the Jones Act of 1920 
prohibit foreign- buiſt ships from engaging in 
U.S, domestic and coastal trade. With con- 
gressional sanction, this wall was breeched 
in 1963 when a Japanese freighter carried 
lumber from the west coast to Puerto Rico. 

The basic subsidy program under which 
the Nation is operating is the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. This act provides for a 
direct method of payment to both builder 
and operator for the purpose of bri 
American prices down to world market levels. 
It is designed primarily to help assure an 
adequate domestic shipping and shipbuilding 
capacity for national defense. 

In theory, Government assistance should 
develop a strong merchant marine and a 
strong supporting industrial base. The facts 
are that it has not. 

One of the biggest problems can be found 
in the shipbuilding industry itself, an indus- 
try beset with uncertainty, with wild fluctu- 
ations or swings, due to a lack of steady 
volume, It is an industry in trouble with 
downward trends in new orders, output, em- 
ployment and repair work. Meanwhile, con- 
struction levels abroad remained at a reason- 
ably high level. 

With few exceptions, U.S. shipyards are 
outdated when compared with those in for- 
eign countries. Productivity in the best Eu- 
ropean and Japanese shipyards is significant- 
ly higher than in the United States. 

Funds devoted to research, development, 
and modernization of the maritime industry 
in this country have been minor. Obsoles- 
cent yards are causing low profits and vice 
versa, Archaic attitudes, group apathy, and 
conservative thinking have discouraged cost 
reduction efforts and encouraged reliance on 
Government subsidies. 

It is true that we have the highest wage 
rates in the world, but our productivity in 
comparison with foreign yards is among the 
lowest. Management is either too compla- 
cent or too timid. Labor has been too ap- 
prehensive and belligerent. The problems 
involving labor, in fact, are of such great 
magnitude that perhaps only Congress can 
solve them. f 

Wage rates in Japan and Europe are ris- 
ing faster than in the United States, but pro- 
ductivity abroad is keeping better pace with 
these increases. This is reflected by the fact 
that subsidy rates in this country have risen 
from approximately 45 percent of the con- 
struction cost in 1957 tò the present range of 
53 to 55 percent today. Further, the dif- 
ferential percentage has inched up to 60 per- 
cent for the reconstruction of passenger 
ships. In truth, shipbuilding costs in the 
United States are increasing at a faster rate 
than foreign costs. 

Ours is a nation with 21 major shipyards. 
There are more than 20 others capable of 
building large ships. It should be clear 
that the 17 or 18 merchant ships built under 
the Maritime Administration each year are 
woefully insufficient to sustain the industry. 
A progressive, prosperous shipbuilding and 
repair industry can exist only when there is 
a progressive, prosperous merchant marine. 
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The entire maritime industry has been re- 
duced to its present unsound and unhealthy 
condition for a variety of interrelated reasons 
ranging from poor management to unsound 
labor practices to improper legislation. But 
at the root of the entire problem is the fact 
that this industry and its supporters in Gov- 
ernment have not convinced the American 
people or the Congress of the importance 
of maritime prosperity to our security or to 
our economic strength. In the international 
numbers game we have become a Ist-rate 
nation in international trade, but a 10th- 
rate shipbuilder with a 5th-rate merchant 
marine. 

The commercial shipyards in this country 
are an industry of high costs, low produc- 
tivity, low profits, declining output, and de- 
clining employment supporting a deteriorat- 
ing merchant fleet while foreign nations carry 
our trade. i j 

Private enterprise has made America great, 
but as a type of private enterprise, our com- 
mercial shipyards have been notably unsuc- 
cessful and have depended almost exclusively 
on Government funds for sustenance. Even 
during the high wartime production years, it 
was the Government that bought the ships 
produced, and it was the heavy investment 
of Government money that made shipyard 
expansion possible. 

National security is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. If private industry, 
in its regular operations, can for economic 
reasons furnish what is needed—then the 
Government should not try to do so. It has 
been demonstrated time and again that com- 
mercial shipyards, which are subject to the 
law of supply and demand; cannot furnish 
what is needed for their own survival, let 
alone furnish the minimum needs of the Na- 
tion for national security. 

Indeed, this fact was so clear to the Ship- 
builders Council of America in 1947, that it 
considered an employment level of 35,000 to 
40,000 sufficient to preserve an essential level 
of knowledge and skills in the private yards, 
provided the workload remained at a fairly 
constant level. In order to achieve this goal, 
this organization further proposed the in- 
tegration of merchant and naval ction 
and Government allocation of work to se- 
lected shipyards on a time sequence that 
would promote a balance among the yards. 

One of the more popular arguments made 
by the private builders is that, during World 
War II, the Navy operated 11 shipyards to 
support 10,000 ships, and that these same 11 
shipyards are now used to support a fleet of 
only 860 ships. Meanwhile, more than 20 
private yards have been forced out of busi- 
ness. Moreover, employment in the private 
yards has contracted to less than 10 percent 
of the wartime level, wheréas naval shipyard 
employment has not. b 

Actually, the Navy operated about 200 
building and repair activities in support of 
its World War II fleet, not including advance 
bases and mobile repair forces afloat. In 
addition, at its peak, the wartime strength 
of the fleet was about 6,000 ships of all 
types—not 10,000. The hard core of the 
combatant fleet at the time consisted of 1,171 
warships. 

The point is that the 11 naval shipyards, 
in addition to special manufacturing and 
some construction, existed primarily to serve 
this hard core of warships, not the nearly 
4,000 amphibious ships, auxiliaries, patrol 
craft, and mine craft. 

Today the hard core of the combatant 
fleet consists of nearly 400 warships—about 
one-third the wartime stren d naval 

at at about 85,000 is about 
the wartime maximum of 


In addition, during the war most of the 
firstline ships were new and, as a conse- 
quence, dia not require major overhauls un- 
til after the war. Thus, battle damage, 
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reasonably comparable work performed on 
specific ships for either a total ship overhaul 
or specific work items.” 

On a group of underwater hull items, 
limited to minecraft, auxiliaries, and am- 
phibious ships, it was concluded that the 
cost to Government is 10 percent less in the 
private yards. The type of work and the 
types of ships used to determine this differ- 
ential destroy its validity as a yardstick when 
compared with the more intricate and dif- 
cult task of repairing warships. 

On ship alterations, the Andersen report 
states that, “Based on comparisons * * * it 
appears that there were no significant differ- 
ences between naval and private shipyards.” 

Thus, the private yards have no factual 
basis on which to support a claim that they 
can more cheaply and more effectively re- 
spond to all fleet requirements. Indeed, 
there is strong evidence to support the view 
that they cannot. 

The same Andersen report indicates that 
ships repaired in naval shipyards are com- 
pleted more quickly and stay at sea longer 
than those overhauled in private yards. 

In this connection, an examination of the 
principal causes of delay in the delivery of 
new construction ships underscores why it is 
not wise to rely on private yards for effective 
fleet support. For example, strikes, inability 
to hire critical trades, low productivity, fire 
control and electronics difficulties, and in- 
experience were the main causes of delays in 
private yards. On the other hand, delays in 
naval shipyards were characterized by late 
equipment arrivals, manpower diversions, 
and correction of private yard deficiencies. _ 

It is also a fact that every ship built by a 
private yard must, at a later date, receive 
most of the changes and alterations which 
are normally incorporated into the construc- 
tion of those same type ships built in Navy 
yards. Ships have been, and are being, de- 
livered to the fleet in which hundreds of 
these changes and alterations are not per- 
formed because of the impact that contract 
renegotiation complexities have on extend- 
ing completion dates. 

To return to this very elusive business of 
cost, the Andersen report concluded that 
there were “two principal factors contribut- 
ing to higher overhaul costs in naval ship- 
yards * * * indirect salaries and N 
and fringe benefits.” Naval shipyards have 
more personnel per nonsupervisory hourly 
worker in production shops” and “appre- 
ciably higher fringe benefits costs” than do 
private yards. The fringe benefit costs rep- 
resent the most significant factor in the 
higher overhaul rates at the naval yards. 
This includes payments for time not 
worked—annual vacations, holidays, sick 
time—and other fringe benefits. There was 
no marked difference in direct labor rates be- 
tween private and naval shipyards, 

Even so, the fringe benefit advantages en- 
joyed by the Navy's industrial employee over 
his counterpart in a private shipyard may, 
perhaps, offer a clue to some of the labor 
problems that seem to afflict many of the 
private shipyards. Fringe benefits compa- 
rable to those received by Government em- 
ployees are not uncommon in other private 
industries. It is not impossible, but it is 
certainly unlikely that Navy yard industrial 
workers have taken the lead in establishing 
fringe benefit scales anywhere. This leads 
to the more likely possibility that the fringe 
benefits of private shipyard workers is some- 
thing less than those in other industries. 

The great disparity in injury and disability 
rates between private and naval shipyards 
lends credence to the view that the labor 
situation in many private yards is probably 
less than the accepted standard. Disability 
cost figures per productive hour are 10 times 
higher in private shipyards than in naval 
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shipyards, and the frequency rates of lost 
time due to injuries in private shipyards have 
been 7 to 10 times greater than in naval ship- 
yards. 

The Navy’s insistence on the use of safety 
devices and safe practices, at no cost to the 
employee, is nevertheless part of the cost of 
operating a naval shipyard. Moreover, it. is 
believed that these costs exceed the higher 
disability rates paid by the private yards. 
The foregoing fringe and disability factors 
go a long way toward explaining why a closed 
naval shipyard involves more than the trans- 
fer of a lunch box to a private yard. 

Another reason for higher costs in naval 
shipyards is the situation among the private 
yards themselves. With the decline of com- 
mercial work, the private yards instead of 
competing for profits are competing to stay 
open. As a result, they are bidding at prices 
which are near and below cost. 

For example, the Andersen report found 
that losses were incurred on 5 of the 14 
new construction ships studied. On a sample 
of 78 ships, not new construction, the private 

earned only one-half of 1 percent 
profit on the original contract. 

This raises the question of what can hap- 
pen to a ship in repair once it has become 
the captive of the low bidder—when the un- 
known factors of a repair contract become 
known. In the 78 ships previously men- 
tioned, the private yards made a 20.5 percent 
profit on the changes. 

Shipbuilding and repair prices in the pri- 
vate sector are influenced largely by the 
market price rather than by true cost. The 
Navy knows from experience that when pri- 
vate yards are well filled with commercial 
work, the more difficult construction and 
repair of warships becomes less attractive. 
The best private yards show their dissent by 
bidding high, forcing the work into less ef- 
ficient and less capable private yards. The 
private yards can and do refuse work; some- 
thing a Navy yard does not do. The Navy 
yard, in maintaining a high ratio of first 
class mechanics to helpers, by introducing 
stability in the work force, and by investing 
heavily in training and yard facilities for 
current and future needs, keeps itself ready 
to meet not only today’s assignment, but 
tomorrow's as well, including emergency ex- 
pansion. The private yards are very flexible 
in their employment practices, hiring men 
when needed and letting them go as the 
work tapers off. Where the private yard can 
discontinue functions and facilities that do 
not contribute to profit, the naval shipyard 
dares not. 

At best, capacity is an elusive quality in 
industry. It can be measured in a variety of 
ways and expressed in a variety of terms. 
The charge is made that the private yards are 
operating at less than 50 percent capacity 
while the naval shipyards are operating at 90 
percent of their capacity. Actually, the 90 
percent figure for naval shipyards is from 
the Naval Industrial Fund report, which 
used average man-hours worked at the height 
of the Korean war as representing 100 per- 
cent capacity. For example, in 1961, based 
on single-shift capacity, the overall average 
utilization of naval shipyards was 74 percent. 
If 1952 average employment figures are used 
as a basis, it will be found that, in 1963, Navy 
yards were operating at 66 percent of ca- 
pacity whereas private yards were operating 
at 77 percent. This is an oversimplification 
using straight arithmetic, but at least the 
basis for both figures is identical. 

The competitive bid does not lend itself to 
warship repair work. Aside from that fact, 
the material and personnel support now 
available in the naval shipyard and the abil- 
ity to integrate yard schedules with fleet 
operations would be destroyed by the bid 
concept. Ships, after an extended tour at 
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sea, instead of being overhauled in a yard 
located in or near their home port, could be 
sent anywhere in the country, depending 
upon which firm made the successful bid. 

In naval shipyards, ship's force personnel, 
in addition to their regular shipboard duties, 
overhaul and repair a wide variety of equip- 
ment. As a consequence, personnel of a ship 
in overhaul spend more time per week in the 
industrialized atmosphere of the shipyard 
than do regular yard employees. This not 
only extends the depth of the overhaul, but 
the experience gained raises the level of a 
crew's technical competence. Application 
of this competence at sea is a bonus beyond 
price. Ship's force work in a private ship- 
yard is often resisted and restricted by 
union-management work rules. Thus, over- 
hauls in private yards will not only produce 
a gap in this type of experience, but will re- 
duce the informal and formal training op- 
portunities now available to ship’s personnel 
by the Navy yard itself and by the adjacent 
naval base. 

Finally, destruction of the Navy’s home 
yard/home port concept by the competitive 
bid process, and the absence of adequate per- 
sonnel support in private yards, would seri- 
ously impair morale. Men who do not re- 
enlist and young officers who resign take with 
them all the skills, training, education, and 
experience they have gained. This is not 
economical either. 

Since private yards do not provide the liv- 
ing facilities now available in naval ship- 
yards, they are prone to dismiss these advan- 
tages as transparencies and as timeworn, 
self-serving arguments. 

“Government must do only those things 
which private enterprise cannot do.” In 
fact, this is the point of it all—private en- 
terprise cannot do the job—it cannot provide 
the total support necessary for the mainte- 
nance of a strong fleet. There would be no 
rationale for a naval shipyard anywhere at 
any time if it did nothing more than make 
repairs to ships. What the Navy buys for 
its combatant ships in a naval shipyard can- 
not be bought in a private yard simply be- 
cause it is not available. 

The naval shipyards, responsive to naval 
command, exist to serve the fleet. Private 
yards, responsive to profit, and hampered by 
the ever-present possibility of strikes and 
jurisdictional disputes, and the lack of facili- 
tles, experience, and capability, are not and 
cannot be made to be responsive to the de- 
manding needs of the fleet. 

The fleet must never be placed in a posi- 
tion where it cannot “wag the shipyard tail.” 

If a private shipyard is not capable of a 
specific job or is unable to accommodate to 
fleet schedules, the consequences would be 
the prolongation of overhauls and repairs. 
The fleet would have units tied up in ship- 
yards, where they were of no operational 
value. Other units would be required to 
delay overdue repairs and overhauls for lack 
of replacements. In fact, the Navy would 
need more ships to do the same job at sea 
if the private yards were to receive a greater 
portion of the Navy’s repair, conversion, and 
alteration dollar. 

It is true that the Navy yards duplicate 
all that the private yards can do. But it is 
also true that with the Navy yard system, 
the Navy can do more—and the “more” is 
what cannot be done in the private yards. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are varia- 
tions in the efficiency of naval shipyards and 
it is also true that the Navy has shipyard 
capacity in excess of current needs. But 
is the “excess” not really “reserve” capacity? 
Should these yards be closed for the purpose 
of keeping private yards in business? 

The Navy does not have an obligation to 
the private shipbuilding industry per se. It 
does, however, have a responsibility to the 
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Nation for the maintenance of a strong, ef- 
ficient, combat-ready fleet supported by a 
responsive logistics base. 

The ability to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of an efficient combat-ready fleet is 
the final measure of the effectiveness of 
logistics support. This should be the first 
consideration in awarding repair, alteration, 
and conversion work to private yards. 

The Navy is also obligated to the nation 
to insure insofar as possible that the private 
shipbuilding industry retains its skills to 
meet the demands the Navy will place upon 
it in the event of a national emergency. 
In light of the industry’s depressed condi- 
tion, this means placing a good percentage 
of the Navy's new construction in private 
yards. The placement of as much ship repair 
work as possible in private yards without 
causing a hardship on fleet personnel or 
adversely affecting fleet readiness should 
also be given continuous consideration. But 
the Navy should be freed of legal restric- 
tions which would prevent it from exercis- 
ing workload ratio judgments between pri- 
vate and naval shipyards. 

The Navy is carrying out its major obliga- 
tion to the private yards—allowing them to 
maintain that expansible nucleus to build 
the more difficult fighting ships the country 
must have in an emergency. 

For the private shipyards to charge that 
the existence of the naval shipyards is the 
main reason for their underemployed com- 
mercial capacity and to accuse the Navy of 
being directly responsible for their economic 
condition is to ignore the fact that the pri- 
vate yards are suffering from a decline in 
commercial work. 

There is not enough construction, naval or 
merchant, in this country to use fully the 
capacity available. This is a national prob- 
lem, The private yards have lost the prime 
requisite for health—a constant volume of 
work from a strong U.S. merchant marine. 
Low-cost foreign competition has deprived 
the private yards of the merchant shipwork 
needed to support the industry. A strong 
merchant marine is essential to a strong 
shipbuilding and repair industry and, under 
the circumstances, instead of suffocating the 
industry, it should be that the 
Government is the only force keeping it alive. 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to assist efficient private yards com- 
mensurate with the readiness needs of the 
naval and maritime fleets, not because the 
private yards have a right to continue in 
business, but, because of the special qualities 
they offer the Nation, and because economic 
forces alone will not sustain the industry. 
Both the private and naval shipyards are 
essential adjuncts to our national strength. 

The interdependence of maritime opera- 
tion, shipbuilding, and repair is a demon- 
strated fact. It is this structure that has 
become weak, and it will not be strengthened 
by weakening the Navy's logistics base. Clos- 
ing all the naval shipyards would not cure 
the ills of the private shipyards. But it 
would surely cripple the fleet. 

The real reason behind the controversy 
is that the Nation’s maritime strength is in 
a state of steady decline. Until this strength 
is revived, the present dilemma of the private 
yards will continue. 

The shipbuilding industry is not suffering 
from a lack of naval work. When spokes- 
men for the private shipyards imply that the 
Navy is responsible for their misery, or charge 
that the Navy is ignoring the essentiality 
of the private yards to national security, 
they are not being reasonable. President 
Hood said as much when he made this state- 
ment: 

“The controversy that has arisen over the 
ratio of naval work that is performed in 
naval and private shipyards would not have 
occurred if this country’s seapower was 
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being maintained at the level that our 
stature and position in world affairs dictates 
it should be.” 

America has been indifferent to its stake 
in the sea. It is this indifference that must 
be overcome. 

To create controversy and to voice dissent 
are healthy for the Nation. A wide-open 
airing of views is necessary. Such a dis- 
cussion should stick to logic based on well- 
defined facts, however. What is vitally need- 
ed is an honest study of the causes and a 
concentrated effort to work out a practical 
solution. We must face the problem 
squarely, and soon; for not only will the 
shipyard industry continue to decline, but 
also the strength of U.S. seapower and the 
Nation itself will suffer. 


NARCOTICS LEGISLATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
general assembly at the closing session 
of the Fourth General Assembly of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association, held 
at the Statler Hotel in Boston, on Fri- 
day, May 28, 1965. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY AT THE CLOSING SESSION OF THE 
FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNI- 
TARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION, HELD AT 
THE STATLER HILTON HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS., 
ON FRIDAY, May 28, 1965 

NARCOTICS LEGISLATION 

Whereas Federal, State, and city narcotic 
laws declare the habitual use of narcotics 
to be a crime, while narcotics addiction is 
considered by the medical profession to be 
an illness and by many psychiatrists and 
social scientists to be a personality disorder 
rooted in psycho-social factors; and 

Whereas narcotics addicts are forced by 
such laws to the illegal procurement of nar- 
cotics at exorbitant prices to ease their suf- 
fering, which leads to crime to make such 
procurement possible, and encourages and 
supports the illegal traffic in narcotics; and 

Whereas the flourishing illegal traffic in 
narcotics depends on, and actively works to 
develop, new addicts to maintain and expand 
its market: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Universalist 
Association urge changes in existing nar- 
cotics laws in order to provide for— 

1. The establishment of intake-referral 
centers to which all addicts apprehended by 
law enforcement agencies would be taken 
in order that they be placed in rehabilitation 
centers. 

2. A choice between imprisonment or a 
rehabilitation center for the addicted “push- 
er,” the “pusher” to be on probation if he 
chooses rehabilitation. 

3. A severe sentence to imprisonment for 
nonaddict “pushers” and accomplices; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the association be directed 
and its members urged to take action to 
support this resolution whenever possible 
and that there be further study by the asso- 
ciation on this subject. 

Adopted by a greater than two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Rxconp at this point a resolution adopted 
by the general assembly at the closing 
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session of the Fourth General Assembly 
of the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion held in Boston on Friday, May 28, 
1965. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY AT THE CLOSING SESSION OF THE 
FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNI- 
TARIAN. UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION, HELD AT 
THE STATLER: HILTON HOTEL, Boston, Mass., 
ON FRIDAY, May 28, 1965 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Whereas the 88th Congress of the United 
States enacted the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 in an effort to combat poverty: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Universalist 
Association support adequate appropriations 
in the Congress and vigor in the activities 
of the administration to implement the act; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That constituent ‘churches and 
fellowships be urged to participate in every 
appropriate way in the initiation, develop- 
ment and implementation of economic ac- 
tivity programs to alleviate and prevent 
poverty in their communities; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Universalist 
Association urge the Director of the economic 
opportunity program to enforce vigorously 
the act's provisions that the poor must have 
adequate and substantial representation on 
both the governing body and the policy ad- 
visory board of all community programs. 

Adopted by a greater than two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate recesses, I would like to 
say a few words about a departed friend. 
It will be hard, even in a nation of this 
size, to fill the gap left by the death of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Few men possessed 
the eloquence and perception, the wis- 
dom and wit which characterized him. 
Few men possessed greater dedication 
to democracy. Few men have served 
their Nation with more dedication, more 
loyalty, and more forthright honesty 
than did Adlai Stevenson. Twice Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, adviser to 
three Presidents, Governor of the State 
of Illinois, Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions and one of the founders of the U.N., 
Adlai Stevenson gave of himself in full 
measure, inspiring those around him by 
his words and his deeds. But his pres- 
ence will be missed most strongly in the 
corridors of the United Nations, for there 
Ambassador Stevenson was not only chief 
spokesman for his country, but extraor- 
dinary and widely respected advocate 
and architect of mutual respect and un- 
derstanding and peace. Adlai Stevenson 
is dead, but we will not forget him. He 
will be long remembered as a fine Ameri- 
can and an outstanding statesman 


. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. TYDINGS, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 2286) to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the 
Washington Gallery of Modern Art, 
which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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RECESS TO 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate recessed until 
tomorrow, Thursday, July 15, 1965, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 14, 1965: 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
Leonard H. Marks, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, vice Carl T. Rowan, resigned. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


A. Ross Eckler, of New York, to be Direc- 
tor of the Census. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Frank W. McCulloch, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring Au- 
gust 27,1970. (Reappointment.) 

THE JUDICIARY 

Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., of New York, to 
be a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States for the term of 12 years from June 2, 
1962, vice Clarence V, Opper. 

Th Marshall, of New York, to be 
Solicitor General of the United States, vice 
Archibald Cox. 

William R. Collinson, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern and west- 
ern districts of Missouri, vice Richard M. 
Duncan, retired. 

Elmo B. Hunter, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of Mis- 
souri, vice Floyd R. Gibson, elevated. 

U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mrs. Penelope Hartland Thunberg, of 
Maryland, to be a member of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission for the term expiring June 16, 
1970, vice Walter R. Schreiber, term expired. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate, July 14, 1965: 
US. Tarr COMMISSION 
Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the U.S. Tariff Commission for 
the term expiring June 16, 1971. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Jul 14, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Roland L. Walker, 
D.D., pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Thomaston, Ga., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in His law 
doth he meditate day and night. 

Now let us pray. 

Almighty God, our eternal Father who 
dost govern the world in righteousness, 
we pause just now to invocate Thy 
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blessing upon us this day. We acknowl- 
edge that Thou alone givest wisdom and 
understanding so we pray that Thou 
wilt inspire the minds of these to whom 
Thou hast committed the responsibility 
of government and leadership in the 
nations of the world. We ask that as 
these legislate for us that they may be 
of one mind to establish justice and 
promote the welfare of all people. Give 
to each Member of Congress right under- 
standing, pure purposes, and sound 
speech. Enable them to rise above all 
self-seeking and party zeal to the nobler 
concerns of public good. 

Cleanse us, we pray Thee, from evil, 
subdue that which is harmful, and give 
to us the leadership of Thy Holy Spirit 
that we may do Thy will on earth as it 
is in heaven, through Him who wilt come 
to be our judge, Thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5041. An act to provide for safety 
regulation of common carriers by pipeline 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 7997. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Rus- 
SELL of Georgia, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8370. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. Russert of Georgia, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota, and Mr. Munpt to be 
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the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6453) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes.” 


TO ENFORCE THE 15TH AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1564) to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and for 
other purposes, with House amendments 
thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
CELLER, Ropino, Rocers of Colorado, 
DONOHUE, MCCULLOCH, and CRAMER. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLEVELAND 
M. BAILEY 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce to the mem- 
bership the passing of a most distin- 
guished former colleague, the Honorable 
Cleveland M. Bailey, who served for 16 
years as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and during the latter half 
of that service was dean of the West 
Virginia delegation. 

As a ranking member of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee and chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Education 
he won national renown for his work 
in advancing the standards of educa- 
tion in this country and the fruits of 
his work will be reflected in a better 
prepared citizenry for many years to 
come. 

I extend to his wife and family my 
condolences in their bereavement. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among my dearest friends in the Con- 
gresses of which I have been a Member 
was Cleve Bailey. Few persons, if any, 
have served in this body with greater 
industry and ability. Certainly none 
has served with greater dedication. I 
had the sense that the world was crum- 
bling under me when I heard that he was 
gone. There was something so vibrant 
about Cleve Bailey, something so defy- 
ing of time and of adversities, that I had 
never associated the thought of death 
with him. I think it can be said in all 
truth that Cleve Bailey was among that 
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small select group that so loved the House 
and found here such an influence in ad- 
vancing causes close to their heart that 
they never aspired to membership in the 
other body, even though the senatorial 
toga were within reach if desired. West 
Virginia has lost one of her greatest 
sons. Grief is heavy among men and 
women who toil because never had labor 
a stronger champion in the Congress. 
Our Republic is the richer because of his 
contribution in a long and honorable 
roll of the years. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
heavy heart and a feeling of a deep per- 
sonal loss that I have learned this morn- 
ing of the death of a valued friend, for- 
mer Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, 
of West Virginia. 

Upon the death of my father in 1951, 
Congressman Bailey became the dean of 
the West Virginia delegation in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

During his years of dedicated public 
service, Congressman Bailey was a most 
outstanding public servant in the true 
sense of the word. 

I remember on so many occasions in 
talking to him on matters directly bene- 
fiting our home State of West Virginia— 
his first words would be What can I do 
to help?” 

Congressman Bailey followed through 
on every commitment he ever made and 
I do know that his previous labors on 
behalf of Federal aid for public schools 
have contributed to a substantial degree 
to this beneficial legislation which is 
now the law of the land. 

Mr. Bailey lived a full and complete 
life, and I take this opportunity to ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy to his widow 
and children. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad mission of the moment to call to 
the attention of the House the demise of 
a former Member, and my great and good 
friend, the Honorable Cleveland M. 
Bailey, for many years a Representative 
from the West Virginia Third District. 

Cleveland Bailey was a man of great 
heart and charming disposition. He was 
also a man of many talents, high in- 
tellectual attainments, and strong con- 
science. He was a man who was incapa- 
ble of standing aside, unconcerned, when 
his fellowman was suffering and in need 
of assistance. He was also a man of 
considerable insight, who could instantly 
perceive the answer to certain problems 
that were great enough to baffle the 
majority of his colleagues. 

Indeed, the world will not soon be 
blessed with another as beneficial to the 
purposes of life as our friend, the late 
Cleveland Bailey. 

Born on a farm in the State of West 
Virginia, Cleveland Bailey acquired in 
youth the many virtues to be derived 
from the tough, invigorating work re- 
quired of farm life. He also acquired the 
moral fiber of the hard-working aver- 
age American, sometimes pressed by cir- 
cumstances, but never doubtful of the 
outcome. His optimistic outlook re- 
mained with Cleveland Bailey through- 
out his lifetime, rendering him a man of 
spirit as well as wisdom and ability. 

In choosing an occupation, Cleveland 
Bailey originally turned to the education 
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field, in which he served as a high school 
principal and district supervisor, before 
entering the world of politics, as city 
councilman. Gifted in a literary way, 
he was persuaded for a time to turn his 
back on politics in favor of newspaper 
work, and for 11 years he served as the 
Associated Press editor for his home- 
town of Clarksburg, W. Va., before run- 
ning successfully for the office of State 
auditor, in the depression year of 1933. 

Success seemed to mark the career of 
Cleveland Bailey at every turn, and he 
was retained in the auditor’s office for 8 
years before becoming State budget 
director, in 1941. When his party pre- 
sented him with a congressional nomina- 
tion, in 1944, in the midst of World War 
II, Cleveland Bailey accepted, made the 
canvass, and won by a decisive majority. 

In Congress, he served on the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, in which 
body he was an outstanding member, 
from first to last. He was one of the 
first Members of the House to push Fed- 
eral education legislation of the kind we 
need so badly if we are to keep this coun- 
try No. 1 on the ladder of international 
importance. 

In Congress he also found for in- 
creased minimum wage law, medicare, 
the Youth Conservation Corps, greater 
aid to the elderly and many other liberal, 
farsighted measures. 

Primarily, however, he was the fore- 
most congressional proponent of Fed- 
eral aid to American schools, and as such 
shall go down in history as a crusader of 
the first magnitude. 

We shall miss him. Cleveland M. 
Bailey was a man of many talents, with 
a rare gift for leading in the fight for 
needed reform, without fear of the con- 
sequences, 

I, personally, am proud, indeed, to 
have had him for a friend. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the great 
State of West Virginia is poorer for 
having lost one of its most loyal citizens 
and devoted servants, my late colleague 
and former Member of the House, Cleve- 
land Bailey. Mr. Bailey represented 
West Virginia’s Third District for 16 
years, which was a short span of time 
indeed in which to have carved out so 
eminent a reputation. The Nation itself 
is poorer for having lost this great ad- 
vocate and sponsor of some of the most 
important laws ever placed on our statute 
books. 

Mr. Bailey won his honorary title of 
“Mr. Education” by his constancy in 
support of education programs for the 
benefit of this country. He was co- 
author of the historic National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which was a major 
milestone in American education in this 
century. He was in large part respon- 
sible for the enactment of many other 
national programs, such as library serv- 
ices to rural people, Federal aid to im- 
pacted areas, and Federal support 
of general-level university extension 
courses, 

He played the field in working for 
humanitarian legislation. Humanitar- 
ianism was in fact the most shining 
characteristic of his public service. He 
worked for the expansion of educational 
opportunities, the extension of social se- 
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curity coverage, increases in the mini- 
mum wage, for better housing, for area 
redevelopment, for a food stamp pro- 
gram, for the improved safety of the 
coal miners of his own district whose 
welfare was always dear to his heart. 
His dedication to his job and his people 
filled his life. The warp and woof of his 
days is interwoven in the great programs 
which have enriched the lives of millions 
of Americans. 

His works are known to many men— 
his personality and character to a rela- 
tive few of them. The House has lost 
an admired and respected former col- 
league; we have also lost a man who 
was a warm and loyal friend to many 
of us, a man we loved not only for his 
great heart and mind but for the smaller, 
endearing traits we had come to know 
through long years of close association 
in this body. 

I extend to his widow, his children, and 
all his loved ones my profound sympathy. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
our former colleague, Cleve Bailey, left 
this earthly life, he left behind him a 
great, a lasting, and a living memorial 
to himself in the splendid legislation he 
authored and helped to enact in the 
field of education. It was my good for- 
tune to be closely associated with him in 
1949 and subsequent years in working 
for and enacting legislation in this field 
and I can sincerely say that in these 
years I know of no one who made a great- 
er contribution in this field than he did. 
Mostly I remember him as a friend, a 
warmhearted, outgoing man, clever and 
shrewd in his battle for right causes, but 
never unfair to anyone. 

Mr. HECHLER. A gruff but firm voice 
over the telephone said: 


I'll pick you up at New Jersey and C Streets 
at 7 in the morning. 


Right on the dot, Cleve Bailey was 
there. We set out together on the long 
drive to Atlantic City, to attend the 
Democratic National Convention, where 
we were both serving as delegates last 
summer. 

It was a fascinating experience to drive 
along and listen to this great veteran of 
the West Virginia political wars remi- 
nisce. He was justly proud of the fact 
that the voters of the State had cast 102,- 
407 votes for him in the race for 15 dele- 
gate-at-large seats at the national con- 
vention. It was the first statewide race 
which Congressman Bailey had ever 
made, even though he had served in State 
appointive offices as assistant State audi- 
tor and State budget director during 
World War II. The total which he 
amassed in the national convention race 
was second only to the incomparable 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH and, along 
with RANDOLPH, Congressman Bailey was 
the only candidate to top 100,000 votes. 

BORN IN ST. MARYS, W. VA. 

You know, I had my 78th birthday on July 
15—just a little over a month ago 

He said, puffing that inevitable cigar 
as we drove along the Maryland country- 
side. 

Yes, sir, I was born in 1886, when West 
Virginia was only 23 years old. And I was 
born in your district too—on a farm near 
St. Marys. I’ve got lots of relatives back 
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there in the hills, and I'll go back up there 
and campaign for you. 


I reminded Congressman Bailey that 
we had had a rip-roaring political meet- 
ing along the railroad tracks which run 
through St. Marys in 1962, when he had 
torn into the Republicans for their 
“shortsightedness and obstructionism.” 
He chuckled: 

Some of those folks up there still remem- 
ber me from the days I went to St. Marys 
High School. 


How did you happen to get on the 
Education and Labor Committee?— 
I asked him. He took out his cigar 
deliberately, pushed it out in the ash 
tray, and slowed down a little: 

When I got out of Geneva College, I went 
to work for a steel company up in Pittsburgh, 
and then I began to teach school around the 
first war. I was a high school principal and 
district superintendent of schools up around 
Clarksburg, you know what I mean? 


Anybody around Cleve Bailey for very 
long realizes that when he used that 
phrase “you know what I mean?” it was 
a signal for a new cigar. Sure enough, 
he lit up again. After a few puffs, he 
was back to politics again: 

So I decided to run for the city council in 
Clarksburg, and was on there for 2 years, 
from about 1921 to 1923. Then I got mixed 
up in newspaper work and was on the Clarks- 
burg Exponent for about 10 years. But I 
wanted to be on Education and Labor, and 
they put me there on account of my school 
experience. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN F. KENNEDY, DEMOCRAT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Suddenly, Cleve looked over to my 
side of the car with one of those sidelong 
glances which made his riders wonder if 
he was also looking at the road ahead: 

Let me tell you something. I remember 
the first day that young Jack Kennedy 
showed up on our Education Committee, and 
I took him by the hand and helped show him 
the ropes. 


He talked with relish about the days 
when Kennedy was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and their service together: 

You remember that fist fight I had with 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL? I told em all after- 
ward I had given Apam a white eye 


He chuckled again— 


But he wanted to put a rider against segre- 
gation on the school bill, and I told him that 
would lick the bill so the southerners 
couldn’t afford to support it. He came 
around later and opposed such an amend- 
ment when it came up again. 


He said crisply: 


Well, I'll tell you one thing: nobody ever 
told Bailey what to say on the floor of the 
House or told him how to vote. That’s a 
great feeling. They worked on me hard on 
reciprocal trade, all the way up to the Presi- 
dent, but they can’t shake this buzzard. 


The proud chin jutted out. 
MINIMUM WAGE 


We drove through some lush country- 
side, and a few small towns. Suddenly, 
he shifted the subject: 

You know, I’m really proud of what the 
minimum wage has done for all these people. 
Look around you here. I’ll bet there's not 
one of these people you see in this town that 
isn't thankful for the minimum wage laws. 
And to think the way those special privilege 
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boys fought me, and still fight. We were 
paying a minimum of 40 cents an hour in 
1949. I was elected to the House in 1944, 
then went down in the 1946 Republican 
landslide, but when I came back in the Tru- 
man election of 1948, we started working 
on raising the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour. 


Some hours later we began to hit the 
outskirts of Atlantic City. We passed 
through one section where scores of 
children were out on a playground: 

But most of all, serving in the House and 
on the Education and Labor Committee was 
working for them 


He said, pointing with his cigar— 
impacted area programs, and the national 
defense education act—all these things came 
before my committee. We almost got a sec- 
ondary and elementary school bill in 1960 if 
Judge SmirH hadn’t stepped in. But we're 
going to get it yet— 

He said. We did. 

I won't be around many more years— 


Cleve said, as we drove toward our 
destination— 
but I’ve seen a lot happen. It’s great to be 
part of some of it, you know what I mean? 


I had not noticed that the cigar was 
out, but he had a new one lit. 

The old fire finally went out yesterday 
for Cleveland Monroe Bailey, 2 days be- 
fore his 79th birthday. But the young 
people who go to school and college, the 
workers who get a decent living wage, 
the families benefiting from the anti- 
poverty program—Congressman Bailey 
fought for years for the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, a revival of the old CCC 
camps—and countless others in West 
Virginia and throughout the Nation will 
continue to benefit from his good works. 

I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks reflecting the life 
and contributions of the late Honorable 
Cleveland M. Bailey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Cleveland Monroe Bailey, while a 
personal loss to myself and his many 
friends with whom he served so many 
years in this body, is a greater loss to 
the State of West Virginia and our Na- 
tion. 

It was my privilege to enter Congress 
at the same time Cleve, as he was known 
to his friends, returned from a 2-year 
vacation and we were assigned to work 
together on the Education and Labor 
Committee. His dedicated efforts to im- 
prove our educational system did more 
to establish a program of Federal aid 
to education than those of any other in- 
dividual. The work he did was an in- 
spiration to the entire House member- 
ship and, in particular, to myself and the 
members of his committee. I am com- 
forted by the fact that he lived to see 
most of the major programs for which 
he worked so long and so hard become 
a part of the law of our land. His ef- 
forts and accomplishments along this 
line will remain as a monument to his 
memory. 
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His family and his friends have a right 
to be proud of this record. Our future 
citizens and the country will reap the 
rewards of his work and this record will 
not be complete for years to come. 

His adult life was devoted to the serv- 
ice of his country—first as an educator, 
followed by more than 40 years as a lo- 
cal, State and Federal official. The 
greatest and almost only reward for 
these long years of public service is his 
record of accomplishments. ; 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply saddened when I 
learned of the passing of my friend and 
former colleague, the Honorable Cleve- 
land M. Bailey, of West Virginia. 

For 16 years, Cleve Bailey served his 
constituents, his State, and his country, 
with honor and distinction, and was dean 
of the West Virginia congressional dele- 
gation during the latter part of his serv- 
ice. He was second ranking Democrat on 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee and was a leader in efforts to legis- 
late Federal aid to education. 

My friendship with Cleve began when 
he first came to Congress in 1945. I 
learned to know him as a man of integ- 
rity with a genuine desire to be of help 
in every way possible; a man who had a 
sincere interest in his fellow man and 
who performed his duties, as a Member 
of the House of Representatives, with a 
steadfast devotion. 

I extend to Mrs. Bailey, his two sons 
and daughter an expression of my sin- 
cere sympathy in their loss and bereave- 
ment. 


INCREASE IN PAY OF MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 470, Rept. No. 612), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


H. Res. 470 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
9075) to amend title 37, United States Code, 
to increase the rates of basic pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed three hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


INCREASES IN CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 471, Rept. No. 613), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8469) to provide certain increases in an- 
nuities payable from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service now printed in the bill. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage witbout intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
have permission to sit during general de- 
bate for the rest of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I inquire of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
which subcommittee that is? 

Mr. CELLER. That is the committee 
considering the immigration bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


BIRTHDAY OF THE HONORABLE 
CLARENCE J. BROWN AND THE 
HONORABLE GERALD R. FORD 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to see in the House this morning 
my good friend CLARENCE J. Brown, that 
able Representative from the seventh 
Congressional District of Ohio, who has 
done so much for the people of his State 
and his Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a particular fond- 
ness for CLARENCE Brown. When I first 
ran for Congress in a special election, 
CLARENCE J. Brown was the only non- 
resident of my district who came to say 
A word for me. All Members of the 
House know how persuasive the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is in the 
House of Representatives. He was even 
more persuasive in my campaign. I owe 
him much. 

Mr. Speaker, as a very young man, 
CLARENCE J. BROWN became secretary of 
state. The secretary of state was and is 
the chief election officer of the State of 
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Ohio. Before CLARENCE was elected sec- 
retary of state, Ohio’s elections were not 
always honestly conducted. Courageous 
young man that he was, he was re- 
ponsible for Ohio’s remarkably effective 
“honest election laws” and we have had 
few, if any, corrupt elections in all the 
long time since his election reforms. 

Our present secretary of state, Ted 
Brown, has carried on in the same able 
courageous way in enforcing the election 
laws that CLARENCE Brown in large part 
dictated when he was the chief election 
officer of the State of Ohio. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes, I am glad to 
yield to our distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to second the words of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCutiocx] 
and to congratulate the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Brown] on his birthday and 
wish him well in the months and years 
ahead. His constructive contributions 
are well known. We all hope he will be 
with us many, many more sessions and 
I am certain he will be. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me before he yields 
the floor? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes, I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to join in this expression of 
birthday greetings to a man who is a tow- 
er of strength in this House and in this 
country, 

Mr. Speaker, we missed the gentleman 
from Ohio while he was absent for a few 
days on account of his illness. We were 
very happy last week to see him back in 
the Chamber. He is a great legislator, 
one of the tallest of them all. 

We wish him many happy returns of 
the day. We all hope sincerely that, 
for years and years to come, we may 
have his companionship in the House and 
that our beloved country may profit in 
the continuance of his noble public serv- 
ice among us. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
neglected to say in my desire to factually 
praise my colleague that this is his birth- 
day. 

You know, Mr. Speaker, in old Cathay 
thousands of years ago when an ordinary 
citizen had a birthday he was congratu- 
lated and he was wished a thousand 
more. When the greatest of that ancient 
civilization had a birthday the wish was 
always for a life of 10 times a thousand 


years. That is my wish to CLARENCE to- 
day. 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleague from Ohio in wish- 
ing many happy returns to our distin- 
guished colleague on the other side of the 
aisle, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] and to say that among his other 
sterling attributes is that he is a man 
of his word and that his word is as good 
as his bond. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may have the indul- 
gence of the House for a few seconds, I 
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would like to tell of something that hap- 
pened in my first term here. A Member 
of the House made a speech for which 
he should have been reprimanded, and in 
that speech used language that was of- 
fensive to the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Another Member rose to 
reprimand him, and did. When the 
RecorD came out the next day, instead 
of mentioning the man who made the 
speech, all the way through my name was 
mentioned. 

I was going to take the floor on a ques- 
tion of personal privilege, but the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] wishing to 
defend one of his people, and the Speaker 
of the House, Mr. Rayburn, persuaded me 
not to. I said “This will be used against 
me in the next campaign.” They said 
“No, we will have the Member apologize.” 
But I said that the apology would be in 
today’s Recorp, and what he said was in 
yesterday’s Recorp, and they will never 
get together. 

The gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] said “If they use that against 
you, call me.” 

I was a prophet. It was used against 
me. I called the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr, Brown], and he issued a telegram 
saying I had nothing to do with it. The 
newspapers in my district carried the 
headline: Republican National Com- 
mitteman Defends Hays.” 

I won by 1,200 votes, and I give the 
credit to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] who did what he said he would 
do. 

The funniest part of that story is that 
the gentleman who made the remarks 
was the gentleman from Buffalo by the 
name of Mr. Tauriello. The gentleman 
who reprimanded him and got my name 
confused was a Member from Vermont. 
When he was asked how he happened to 
get the name of Hays instead of Tau- 
riello, he said “They sent the remarks to 
my office for correction, and who knows 
how to spell ‘Tauriello’?” 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure to be on the floor here to- 
day with the dean of the Ohio Republi- 
can delegation, CLARENCE Brown. He has 
not learned yet that the further along 
you get the younger you grow. He has 
been here a wee bit longer than I, though 
not much. He makes much of this fact. 

Mr. Speaker, we Ohioans on this side 
of the aisle have the greatest affection 
for Mr. Brown. When I first came to 
the delegation, there was a quiet caucus 
and they agreed that I was to be the sec- 
retary. I soon found out this was a 
means to keep me from talking. I assure 
you I kept very still. The first time I 
wanted to say something was good 
enough to remove me as secretary and I 
talked to my heart’s content. 

We do indeed wish you 10,000 years of 
happiness. Before I sit down I feel I 
must congratulate the Forn family also 
this morning, for this is our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, the minority leader GERALD 
Fonp's birthday. He is a young one who 
will have many years yet before he 
catches up to CLARENCE and me. We 
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wish both a lot of joy and a great deal 
of constructive living. 

To you, CLARENCE, my grateful thanks 
for the much you have done for me since 
I have had the privilege of serving in 
this body and my affectionate greetings 
on your birthday. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I too 
join in the happy birthday greetings ex- 
tended to my good and great friend, 
GERALD Forp, the minority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended myself to take the flood to wish 
my beloved friend and colleague, our 
able and distinguished minority leader, 
a happy birthday, and to wish him many 
happy returns of the day. I am de- 
lighted to associate myself with the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio in extending con- 
gratulations to this great American. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the birthday anniversaries of two 
great Americans, both longtime Members 
of the House and both leaders in the 
Republican Party. I wish to extend 
greetings to our distinguished minority 
leader, GERALD FORD, and our equally dis- 
tinguished and beloved dean of the Ohio 
delegation, CLARENCE Brown. 

I was amused when someone pointed 
out the “Today’s Horoscope” to me in 
this afternoon’s Washington Daily News. 
It advises those readers born on July 14 
that they are “natural competitors.” 

My knowledge of astrology is limited 
to the impact it currently is having on 
the NASA budget, but the stargazers are 
right in this case. Both the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Ohio enjoy continued success at the polls 
in their respective districts, proof that 
they are successful competitors in the 
political arena. Congressman Brown 
first came to Congress in 1939, Congress- 
man Forp in 1949, giving them a com- 
bined total of service of 43 years in the 
House. 

It has been my pleasure over the last 
7 years to work closely on the Appropria- 
tions Committee with JERRY Forp. I am 
indebted to him many times over for 
his friendship and guidance as the rank- 
ing minority member of that committee. 
He is doing an outstanding job of leader- 
ship during these lean times for Repub- 
licans. 

CLARENCE Brown claims a special place 
in the hearts of all of us. He is a great 
and wonderful man. When I first came 
to Congress some 11 years ago he gave me 
much sound advice and counsel. It has 
stood me in good stead all these years. 

We Ohio Republicans meet weekly for 
lunch and discuss matters coming up 
before the House. There is a great deal 
of jest and jocularity at these meetings 
and much kidding. CLARENCE is always 
there, with his good dry wit as necessary 
as the salt on the table. 

CLARENCE is a tower of strength on the 
Rules Committee, a man of wisdom and 
integrity and one of Ohio’s most loved 
sons. 

I wish both of my good friends the 
happiest of birthdays and many more to 
be observed in this Chamber. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I want to join my 
colleagues from Ohio in wishing a happy 
birthday to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and also to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. I was talking to “JERRY” about 
his birthday and he said, “You know 
‘Ex,’ on this birthday, my first since I 
have been appointed to my new duty to 
serve as minority leader, it seems like 2 
years have passed instead of 1 year since 
I had my last birthday.” I am sure that 
is true as the position of minority leader 
is very demanding. I wish him many 
more happy and prosperous years. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are willing to accept “JERRY” FORD as a 
citizen of Ohio. It is too bad we did not 
have him when we were losing all those 
football games to Michigan. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in wishing my good friend 
from Ohio, CLARENCE BROWN, a very 
happy birthday. He has been my friend 
since I have been privileged to serve in 
the Congress, and I thought that he had 
quit having birthdays. As long as he is 
going to continue to have them I hope he 
will celebrate just as many of them as he 
wishes right here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let me also add birthday greetings 
and good wishes to our minority leader, 
GERALD FORD. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. I cannot think of any- 
one, Mr. Speaker, who would have the 
right to flow on like Tennyson’s brook 
more than my distinguished friend who 
has just yielded to me. 

Of course, I want to add my words of 
praise and compliment to our rotund 
and gracious friend. 

Even though I was not a newspaper- 
man myself, I always refer to him as 
“BROWNIE.” That startles him a little 
bit but we have been at it for 100 years 
and I think he has managed to live that 
down. 

So far as “Jerry” Forp is concerned, I 
was here when somebody said, “What is 
good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” Well, there was some doubt 
about that at the time, but I do believe 
that what is good for JERRT FORD is 
good for our country and what is good 
for the country is good for “JERRY” 
Forp. 

I had the honor and privilege of serv- 
ing with him on the Armed Services Ap- 
propriations Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for many, many years. 
I said during the debate on that bill this 
year that we missed him—and I mean we 
miss him. He was the strong right arm 
not only of his great party but of the 
country. I extend to him and his very 
lovely lady the best compliments of the 
season and I hope he goes on and keeps 
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on leading the minority ad multos an- 
nos—for many years. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in paying our 
respects on the birthday of our two lead- 
ers, “JERRY” Forp of Michigan, our mi- 
nority leader, and to the leader of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio, CLARENCE Brown. We are proud 
of these two leaders on this side of the 
aisle and I think it is fine that we can 
celebrate their birthdays together with 
them. I served with “Jerry” and sat 
next to him on the Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriations Committee for some 
13 years. He has taken on this new 
responsibility on our side of the aisle this 
year and has given us great leadership 
on the minority side. We may be out- 
numbered but at least we are being heard 
from under his fine and capable leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, we all wish him a very 
happy birthday. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the good Lord has been good to me today. 
I just arrived in the Chamber and heard 
that this was the birthday of CLARENCE 
Brown. If I had been a minute later, I 
would not have known it and would not 
have had this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the man who is responsible for my 
career well, at least in part. 

I came to this Chamber at the tender 
age of 67 and all the world ahead of me. 
I wanted to map for myself a pugilistic 
career and CLARENCE Brown took me 
under his wing. CLARENCE BROWN be- 
came my manager. No one in all the 
history of fisticuffs did a greater job. He 
arranged the battle of the century be- 
tween his charges, “Km” O'Hara, and 
“Kid” Crawford, better known as the 
Saginaw Hurricane, for the world’s con- 
gressional championship. And under his 
skilled management the whole thing 
came off, with terrific publicity and 
without the pulling on of a glove or the 
exchange of a blow. 

Under the management of CLARENCE 
Brown and the fight being conducted on 
the same terms as the historic Crawford- 
O'Hara battle of the century I am sure 
I still can bring back to the Congress the 
world’s championship. This would re- 
sult from the skill of the manager and 
not of the fighter. 

Seriously, I wish to pay the tribute of 
a loving heart to CLARENCE BROWN, one 
of the finest gentlemen I have ever 
known. I might add that CLARENCE 
Brown was probably the youngest Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the history of our 
country as well as one of the alltime 
greats. CLARENCE was only 25 years old 
when he was Lieutenant Governor of the 
great State of Ohio. 

I am happy that “Jerry” Forp, had 
the good judgment to select as his birth- 
day the birthday of CLARENCE Brown. I 
think that “JERRY” is “tops.” He had 
the good fortune, when a lad of four or 
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five, to select as his adopted State my 
own native State, Michigan. “JERRY,” 
everybody in Michigan—your adopted 
State and my native State—is proud of 
you. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion CLARENCE Brown ranks as one of the 
great Members of this House of all time. 
He has dedicated his life and given his 
talents to his State and his country. As 
a member of the Ohio delegation, I am 
privileged to serve under his leadership 
and proud to have him as a friend. I 
congratulate him on the occasion of his 
birthday and wish him health and hap- 
piness for many years to come. 

I also congratulate our colleague and 
minority leader, “Jerry” Forp, on his 
birthday. I hold him in high esteem as 
a leader, a public servant, and an honor- 
able gentleman. I sincerely believe that 
the future holds many great opportuni- 
ties of public service for him and I ex- 
tend to him my best wishes on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there are 
very few occasions on which we feel free 
to express our feelings of affection and 
respect. Therefore I welcome the birth- 
day of our minority leader, GERALD FORD, 
for it gives me the opportunity of con- 
veying my feeling of fellowship with him. 
Those of us who have worked with GER- 
ALD Forp throughout the years, have long 
since recognized his great legislative 
ability. With this talent and his dedica- 
tion toward good government, one can 
readily see why he is nationally recog- 
nized as one of our most respected na- 
tional leaders. 

We have another reason for express- 
ing our gratitude to our minority leader. 
He brought to Washington, one of the 
most gracious and charming ladies that 
our Capital has ever been, his enchant- 
ing wife, Betty. 

All Republican Members remember 
with great delight—the Democratic 
Members with dismay—the time that 
JERRY Forp hit an inside the park home 
run during our annual congressional 
baseball game. 

He has also made many a “base clean- 
ing” hit for our side on the floor of this 
Congress. JERRY Fon always touches all 
of the bases in every game that he plays. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, for years, it has 
been my great pleasure to attend the 
birthday party of one of our most dis- 
tinguished colleagues, CLARENCE BROWN. 

CLARENCE Brown started his political 
career. In Ohio, first as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and then as secretary of state. 
His record was so outstanding in both 
of those positions that the name Brown 
became a symbol of good government in 
Ohio. Both our present Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and secretary of state are named 
Brown. 

Our beloved CLARENCE has now estab- 
lished the surname “Brown” on a nation- 
al level as well. 

I am particularly indebted to Con- 
gressman Brown, the dean of our Ohio 
delegation. When I first came to the 
House of Representatives, 15 years ago, 
he was kind enough to assist and advise 
me on my legislative duties. I knew, at 
that time, that he was an adviser of our 
late great Senator, Robert A. Taft, and 
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therefore felt myself fortunate to be able 
to avail myself of his legislative advice. 

Today CLARENCE Brown is still an 
astute and able leader—one whose 
integrity has never been challenged. 

Ohio has presented the Nation with a 
long list of great presidents and other 
outstanding leaders in governmental af- 
fairs. CLARENCE Brown ranks high on 
this list. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with my colleagues in 
congratulating our minority leader, the 
Honorable GERALD R. Fond, on the occa- 
sion of his birthday. 

It is an honor to serve with him, and 
enjoy an association that I can only hope 
will continue for many years to come. 
And may those years be filled with great 
good health, and happiness on the many 
birthdays I hope he enjoys. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to join my 
colleagues in honoring on this, his birth- 
day, our colleague, the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE J. Brown, whose association with 
me in matters affecting our State of 
Ohio, as well as our country, have af- 
forded an enriching experience in my 
life. His great contribution to his State 
and country are well known, but he has 
been a real leader and valuable mentor to 
those of us who recently joined this body, 
and his guidance has been generously 
given. 

He is a hard working and extremely 
valuable Member of Congress and it is 
an honor to know him and to work with 
him. In extending to him my warm 
greetings on his birthday, I add the 
hope that he will grace the House with 
his presence for many more years. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in wishing happy re- 
turns of the day to the distinguished 
minority leader, Mr. Forp, and to the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
on the Rules Committee. 

These two gentlemen serve our party 
ably and they have the affection and re- 
rat of us all. Happy birthday to you 

th. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on the occasion of the 39th 
birthday of our good friend and col- 
league, CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio, it 
seems only fitting to take a few minutes 
to pay tribute to him and to his long and 
faithful service to his country. 

The renown and fame of CLARENCE 
Brown spread to my home State of Ne- 
braska many years ago. Asa young man 
in that State, I often heard of his valu- 
able contributions through public service 
and of his outstanding accomplishments. 

In January of 1961, when I was priv- 
ileged to become a Member of this great 
body, I became personally acquainted 
with this humble, but great, man. As a 
first termer I found him always most 
considerate and kind, and willing when 
asked to give of his wise counsel and ad- 
vice. I am sure that this has been the 
experience of countless other Members 
who have served throughout the years 
with CLARENCE. 

His love and devotion to the House of 
Representatives is only exceeded by his 
love for his country and his concern for 
its welfare. 
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Crawford H. Greenewalt said best what 
applies to my good friend and colleague 
on the Rules Committee, CLARENCE J. 
Brown: 

Some men are uncommon to an extraordi- 
nary degree, others to lesser. And perhaps 
most uncommon of all is the common man 
whose achievements are exalted beyond the 
expectations of his circumstances. 

The story of America is the story of com- 
mon men who whatever their motives, what- 
ever their goals, were inspired to uncommon 
levels of accomplishment. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to join with my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLLocuH] and other Members of the 
House in extending birthday greetings 
and felicitations to our beloved colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

We are particularly pleased that he is 
back with us on the floor of this House 
where he has labored so faithfully for 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
has been a friend and a wise counsellor. 
Particularly since July of last year when 
I became a member of the House Rules 
Committee of which he is ranking mem- 
ber. I have been aware of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities that he has carried. The 
wisdom and tact and deep comprehen- 
sion of national problems which he has 
so consistently displayed have made him 
one of the most valuable Members of 
this body. 

We earnestly hope and pray that he 
may continue among us in health and 
strength for many, many birthdays to 
come, 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
you and many other Members of this 
body could visit the chamber of the Ohio 
Senate in Columbus. 

There, on the walls of the Ohio Senate 
chamber, you would see portraits of all 
the former Lieutenant Governors of our 
State. As you know, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Ohio is president of the senate 
and presides over that body, so the sen- 
ate honors all its presiding officers by 
displaying their portraits. 

I suggest that you examine those por- 
traits, of many distinguished men, you 
will note that the most handsome of all 
is the portrait of an exceptionally young 
and obviously alert, vigorous, able man— 
and it will seem to you that there is a 
face we all know. 

That feeling of familiarity will be 
borne out, Mr. Speaker, if you will note 
the identification on that attractive, 
handsome portrait, for it is the portrait 
of our distinguished colleague whom we 
honor today, CLARENCE J. Brown, of 
Ohio’s Seventh District. 

That portrait reveals CLARENCE BROWN 
at the time he served as the youngest man 
ever to be Ohio’s Lieutenant Governor. 
He was just 23 years of age at the time 
of his election to that high post. And, 
incidentally, he was the only Republican 
elected on the State ticket that year. 

I suggest that all the qualities so evi- 
dent in that portrait of Ohio’s young- 
est Lieutenant Governor, we see here to- 
day in person in our beloved colleague, 
who today celebrates his 70th birthday. 

Was he handsome as a youth, Mr. 
Speaker? Today he still is one of our 
most impressive appearing Members. 
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Mature by experience, mellowed by the 
years, he is still a public servant of ex- 
traordinary ability, conscientious devo- 
tion, stubborn courage, certainly one of 
the very few most knowledgeable and 
effective members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

When that portrait which hangs in the 
Ohio Senate was painted, CLARENCE 
Brown had ahead of him a great and dis- 
tinguished career in public life. Today, 
on his 70th birthday, we all haye con- 
fidence that he still has ahead of him 
many great and distinguished years as 
a public servant. 

As one of the more recently arrived 
members of the Ohio delegation, I want 
to express my personal gratitude for his 
generous advice, and friendship, and 
leadership—for the very privilege of 
serving with him in this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I also join in expressing 
congratulations and best wishes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Forp], our vigorous and effective 
minority leader. 

It is truly a rare occasion when we can 
honor simultaneously the birthdays of 
two such favorite people, as CLARENCE 
Brown and Jerry FORD, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in the RECORD 
at this point on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND POWER, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Communications and 
Power of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be permitted to 
sit this afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 186] 
Bonner Friedel Mathias 
Bow Harvey, Ind Mize 
Craley Hébert Morse 
Curtin Holland Morton 
Diggs Ichord N 
Downing Jarman Pool 
Duncan, Oreg. Jones, Ala Powell 
Edmondson h Steed 
Edwards, Calif. Lindsay Teague, Tex. 
Evans, Colo. Mailltard ‘ol 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 403 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State that a great American, 
Adlai Stevenson, has just passed away 
in the city of London while he was, as 
usual, working for the cause of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know the de- 
tails of this matter. I understand Am- 
bassador Stevenson suffered a heart at- 
tack on a London street shortly after 
having conferred with Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson. 

This dreadful news is without doubt 
of stunning proportions for peace-loving 
people throughout the world. Without 
disparagement to any person in any 
country, Adlai Stevenson’s two distin- 
guished campaigns for the Presidency, 
his commanding performance as our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, and his 
good works and efforts and writings 
through many years had made of him 
the very embodiment of the man of state 
and of peace. 

His contributions as Ambassador to 
the United Nations Organization are 
among the most important in the long 
history of the pursuit of world brother- 
hood and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, our grief runneth over. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY, COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Nationality of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted to sit in executive session this 
afternoon while we are in general de- 
bate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I certainly do not wish 
to be an obstructionist, I will say to the 
Members and to the gentleman from 
Ohio, whom I hold in high esteem, but we 
are rapidly approaching the conclusion 
of the debate on something which, along 
with the removal of the gold cover, the 
demonetization of silver certificates, the 
repeatedly elevated “legal” U.S. debt 
ceilings, and some other subjects we are 
going to discuss here, is most important 
to all of us, and the Nation. Therefore, 
although I appreciate committee and wit- 
ness commitments I fail to understand 
absence from the floor of the House dur- 
ing these vital discussions. 

However, the gentleman from Ohio 
has approached me in the interim since I 
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objected to this subcommittee’s sitting 
while we are having this vital debate this 
afternoon. I will say that under the 
extenuating circumstances and the 
agreement that he has made, I am now 
constrained not to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


COINAGE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8926) to pro- 
vide for the coinage of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8926, with 
Mr. Karsten in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] had 1 hour 
and 3 minutes remaining; the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] had 
1 hour and 9 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, for over 
173 years we have maintained a sound 
system of silver coinage—this is some- 
thing few other nations throughout the 
world can claim. 

Under this bill, we propose to stop 
minting silver coins. Why? Well, we 
are told we are running out of silver and 
that is the reason for this proposal. 

It was not long ago that this House 
was called upon to pass legislation to 
save us from the serious consequences of 
losing our gold. Unfortunately, our gold 
supply has fallen and tumbled from $24.6 
billion in 1949 to a bare $14 billion today. 
I want to point out to the Members of 
this House that this is the lowest and 
most discouraging level in the last 25 
years. 

In spite of all the statistics that ema- 
nate from the Treasury Department 
showing improvement in our balance of 
payments, anyone who reads the finan- 
cial pages of the morning papers will be 
able to tell you that every few weeks some 
foreign country is taking $50 to $100 mil- 
lion of our dwindling gold. 

This is sad and disturbing news. I 
want to be candid with you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not happy about it; neither 
do I like what is happening to our silver 
stocks. They are also slipping rapidly, 
having reached a record low, just like 
gold. 

I am beginning to think that this 
administration does not know what is 
going on, and if it does know what is 
happening, it certainly has not been able 
to do very much about it. 

First we lose our gold, then we lose our 
silver. The next thing we lose will prob- 
ably be Uncle Sam’s pants. 
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Unfortunately, it seems that we start 
locking up the barn door only after the 
cow has gotten out. 

While gold and silver are drained from 
our vaults, the Treasury Department 
takes year upon year to “study” the 
problem; then, when it is almost too late, 
some half-baked proposal is rushed head- 
long through our committee and right on 
the floor of this House for consideration. 

It is very difficult to comprehend how 
the Treasury Department could fiddle 
around, studying the silver and coinage 
problem for more than 2 years, doing 
nothing concrete during that time—and 
then expect the Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
with only 6 hours of hearings, to deal 
with the problem on which Treasury ex- 
perts had spent 2 years. 

Now, let us make no mistake about it. 
Stripping our coinage of intrinsic value 
in my opinion is a very serious step. It 
may have now become necessary, but it 
should not be done as quickly and care- 
lessly as is proposed in this bill. To me, 
U.S. silver coins have always had a spe- 
cial meaning. Drop them and you can 
hear a clear, happy ring in comparison to 
the flat, dull sound of foreign base metal 
coins. 

I realize full well that we have a seri- 
ous, disturbing silver shortage to reckon 
with. Unfortunately, we have helped to 
create this problem and perpetuate it by 
allowing silver stocks to sink so low with- 
out affirmative and positive action such 
as blocking—I repeat that, such as block- 
ing silver exports and initiating tempo- 
rary use of fractional paper currency. 

The silver shortage justifies action, but 
not ill-considered action with a poten- 
tial for lasting damage. 

Now, under this bill, we provide for 
the establishment of a Joint Commission 
on Coinage. I think that we should 
await an intense, exhaustive, and thor- 
ough investigation by this Joint Com- 
mission before we take the silver out of 
our coins permanently. 

In order that we may conserve our 
silver supply in the meantime, I urge the 
use of temporary fractional paper cur- 
rency. At least until the Joint Commis- 
sion has made its report to the Congress. 

We can be sure of one thing. No one 
will hoard this paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. FINO. We will not be minting 
coins that will only be gobbled up by the 
speculators. We will not be recklessly 
and hastily switching to a debased cur- 
rency which has no intrinsic value. 

Certainly, paper currency with no in- 
trinsic value is as good as metal with 
purely minimal intrinsic value. 

Temporary use of paper scrip until we 
have had a chance to go into this prob- 
lem more thoroughly and more com- 
pletely will have two effects: 

First. It will guard our silver stocks. 

Second. It will maintain and continue 
the soundness of our silver currency. 

I suggested this idea last December 
and on January 20, I introduced H.R. 
3294. This bill provides that paper 
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scrip be printed in denominations of 25 
and 50 cents during the present chronic 
coin shortage and only for the purpose 
of relieving that shortage. 

This bill would only represent a stop- 
gap measure—a breather, if you will, 
so that we can in the meantime reap- 
praise and reevaluate our coin shortage 
problem in this country. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15.minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and one Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr, WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to thank my colleague from 
Montana, knowing his interest in the 
subject. I had hoped as many Mem- 
bers as possible would be present to 
listen to my remarks. It is a little bit 
disconcerting to have 435 Members, a 
hundred of whom are here, then soon 
we will have less than that amount. 

Mr. Chairman, nearly all Members 
know my long interest in the bill now 
under consideration. I have spoken on 
the floor of the House many times in 
the past 2% years about the need for 
a change in our coinage. Naturally my 
original studies of coinage and the silver 
situation stemmed in part from the fact 
a great deal of the precious metal is a 
byproduct of mining in my district. 
But, as many Members know, the first 
introduction to a matter of great legis- 
lative importance does not necessarily 
guide their final conclusion. This has 
been my experience with the coinage 
legislation. After the studies I have con- 
ducted in past years, my objective has 
been to secure acceptable coinage for 
the United States, not to provide a con- 
sumer for a product of my district. 

I have had a long interest in coinage, 
and since being in the Congress in coin- 
age legislation. I think a brief review 
of what has happened to silver and sil- 
ver coinage over the last few years might 
be of interest to the Members. 

In 1934 the Silver Purchase Act was 
enacted to buy newly mined silver. 
This continued until approximately 
1959. Then the demands on the metal 
indicated that that price was low, and it 
found itself rising, soon reaching the 
91.5-cent-per-ounce price. 

After President Kennedy took office it 
was brought to his attention by the 
Treasury Department, and he stopped 
the sale of free silver. Stopping the sale 
of free silver allowed the silver then to 
increase in price until it reached the 
monetary price of $1.2929 per fine troy 
ounce, as it is today. 

This created only one problem. The 
value of the silver in the silver dollar 
was equal to its face value. If it had 
been allowed to increase above this price, 
silver dollars would have been melted 
down, because it would have been eco- 
nomically feasible so to do. This did 
happen to an extent. We did not melt 
down the silver dollar, but the silver dol- 
lars were soon exhausted from the Treas- 
ury Department stock until today we 
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have only about $3 million in silver dol- 
lars. So on the numismatic basis the 
Secretary of the Treasury has exercised 
his discretion because they would be 
sold at a price higher than the face value, 
or would lower the price of those held 
by collectors. It should dilute the price 
of coins of that particular date and mint 
mark. 

The next level is $1.38 which is the 
value of silver in subsidiary coin. In 
other words, if you melt down 2 halves, 
4 quarters, or 10 dimes, the amount you 
would have would be valued at 51.38 ½ 
per fine troy ounce. 

This is really the basic problem that 
we face here today. If we allow the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand to 
function, the price of silver would go 
not only above the price of silver in the 
dollar but above the price of silver in the 
subsidiary coins. If this happens, I am 
sure the same thing would happen that 
happened with the nickel coins minted 
during World War II when we had 7 
cents worth of silver in those coins, the 
silver was refined from them. This is 
still in process in the United States. 

The other part of the problem is the 
supposed silver shortage. I think that 
that probably is the most oversold thing 
that we have been told about—a silver 
shortage. We are told that we are in 
dire straits and that the stocks of silver 
would be depleted in 2 or 3 years and 
that we do not have enough silver for 
coinage and that we are going to have a 
completely debased coinage. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House that, first 
of all, we have 980 million ounces of sil- 
ver in the vaults at West Point—almost 
1 billion ounces. We have in our exist- 
ing coinage 1,400 million ounces to 1,500 
million ounces of silver. 

Now some people say this silver is just 
going to disappear. I do not think it is 
going to go up in smoke, That 1,400 
million ounces of silver in our coinage 
and 1 billion ounces in our silver in the 
vaults at West Point may in the short 
term disappear, but it will still be here 
and it will still be in the United States, 
if we do not export it, which we have 
done to a certain degree. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House something on page 246 of 
the hearings of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Coinage Act. of 1965, 
table 2-A. Table 2-A is a projected be- 
havior of Treasury silver stock through 
calendar year 1972 where coinage of 0.400 
fine, 40 percent fineness, begins on 
January 1, 1966; 0.900-fine coinage is 
partially recovered and the market price 
of silver is held at $1.29-plus during the 
4-year transition period. 

The point I wish to make referring to 
these figures, which are figures from the 
U.S. Treasury Department, is that my 
calculations indicate it is possible we can 
continue a 40-percent silver coinage not 
only for the half dollar but for the dime 
and quarter as well. 

These figures show that in 1972 after 
converting to a 400 fine coin, there will 
be 262.3 million ounces of silver left in 
the vaults of the U.S. Treasury. I might 
add to my colleagues, that this includes 
45 million silver dollars that were au- 
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thorized—the use of that silver for that 
purpose is included in this table and also 
included in this table is the 300 million 
ounces of silver that supposedly would 
be withdrawn from circulation by coins 
being hoarded—not recovered—are the 
words used here. But this includes 
that 300 million ounces on the demand 
side. It does not include any scrap re- 
turn. It does not include any return 
from the photographic industry. At the 
present time the photographic industry 
is using 43 million ounces of silver a 
year and only 5 million ounces of silver 
is reclaimed therefrom. 

I might say to my colleagues, the Fed- 
eral Government is one of the worst of- 
fenders in not reclaiming their photo- 
graphic silver. At Cape Kennedy where 
an unlimited amount of film and photo- 
graphic paper is used no attempt is made 
to reclaim the silver. This was brought 
to my attention by one of the reclaim- 
ing processors who said that they would 
like to sell reclaiming equipment to the 
Federal Government, and they have only 
been able to interest a very few people in 
it. 

I believe it will be possible, judging 
from testimony taken before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
to include 25 million ounces of addi- 
tional silver, which could be reclaimed 
from the photographic process—hypo 
solutions, discarded negatives, discarded 
X-ray films, and other discarded papers 
that contain silver. Added altogether, 
the amount of silver we might expect to 
remain in the U.S. Treasury vaults in the 
year 1976 would be in excess of 800 mil- 
lion ounces, not the 262 million ounces 
indicated in table 2-A. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Idaho on his 
usual very scholarly presentation of the 
case for silver. 

I would ask the gentleman, in connec- 
tion with the chart on page 246 illustrat- 
ing the Treasury study and indicating 
that there might be some silver left by 
1972 in the event we go to a 40-percent 
silver subsidiary coinage, whether he has 
taken into account the very serious res- 
ervation made by the Treasury, when it 
said: 

Certainly, no very large margin of safety 
would exist, particularly since the steady de- 
cline in Treasury silver quite possibly would 
give rise to the need for even larger sales to 
the market than are allowed for in column 
(5) of table 2-A, 


That seems to say that the possibility 
we might not run out of silver until 1972 
is an optimistic view and that we could 
be in trouble much sooner, does it not? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. First I will say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin, who 
is eminently qualified to speak on this 
subject, I believe some controls are neces- 
sary as to the use of monetary silver re- 
moved from the West Point vault. I be- 
lieve there should be some controls as 
to end use certificates, export control, 
and melting down. I believe the end use 
certificate would be the most important. 
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I will say to my colleagues who are in- 
terested, as consumers of silver, that this 
silver should be made available as they 
need it from the stockpile, but we should 
not be pouring it into the hands of 
hoarders or permitting it to be used for 
speculation, for collateral, for export, or 
for uses other than bona fide uses. 

I say to my colleague from Wisconsin 
that we are going to have a withdrawal 
of this silver from these stocks whether 
we go to cupronickel or whether we go 
to a silver coin. { 

I have suggested the possibility of a 
400 fine silver coin. If the gentleman 
will look at the coins on the desk at the 
present time, he will find the 400 fine 
silver coin is almost indistinguishable 
from the present 900 fine coin. How- 
ever, the cupronickel coin is readily dis- 
tinguishable. 

I believe this would add to the prestige 
not only of that coin, but also it would 
keep existing coins in circulation side 
by side, as officials of the Treasury said 
before the committee. 

The question I asked of Mr. Wallace 
was: 

Is not the entire program that is advanced 
by the Treasury Department predicated on 
the proposition that the two coins will cir- 
culate side by side. 


Secretary Wallace and Secretary 
Fowler, both said: 
Yes; it is. 


I do not believe that the two coins will 
circulate side by side. 
I then asked Mr. Wallace: 


Do you think they will circulate side by 
side? 


As I recall, Mr. Wallace said he was 
sure that they would, but he could not 
offer reasons why they would. 

I believe the situation is as presently 
indicated in my area of the West. I 
called, as recently as yesterday, to the 
Spokane area, to the Lewiston area, and 
to the Boise area. I have been informed 
that the half dollars already are disap- 
pearing from circulation in anticipation 
of the cupronickel coin being substituted 
for the present 900 fine silver coins. 

The same thing is happening with re- 
spect to quarters. 

I am told that we have vaults of U.S. 
coins in storage not only in the United 
States but also outside the United States. 
I was told by a Member of this body that 
when he was in Nassau recently he was 
in a room as big as my office which was 
filled with U.S. coinage, being used for 
collateral for loans, being speculated on. 

That is why I sent the letter to Mem- 
bers. I believe we could help ease the 
situation by not allowing the use of sub- 
sidiary coinage or dollars for collateral. 
We should keep those coins in circula- 
tion in the United States. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I am glad to 
0 to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. CONTE. I also wish to congratu- 
late my friend for a fine presentation. 
He and I have had many colloquies be- 
fore the House on this subject. 

I wonder whether the gentleman would 
care to comment on whether he feels we 
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should have a free market on silver 
rather than to have the price of silver 
pegged by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I would say 
to the gentleman that if we could cir- 
cumvent the coinage situation and allow 
silver to assume its rightful place in the 
marketplace, I would be in favor of a 
free market in silver, but I believe, I 
would say to the gentleman, in anticipa- 
tion of his next remark, that we should 
have for the integrity and the intrinsic 
value and prestige of the United States, 
as almost every country in the world 
besides the United States has at the 
present time, some silver in our coinage. 
I hate to think of 900-fine coins going 
down the drain. 

Mr. CONTE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I can agree with the first 
part of his statement. We should have 
a free market in silver. But as long as 
you have some silver in your coins, then 
the U.S. Treasury will be pegging the 
price of silver. That is why we should 
take all of the silver out of ali the coins. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has again expired. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I will say to 
the gentleman that this is an erroneous 
thought which is used by some people in 
the silver-using area that if we have a 
monetary value of $1.10 or $1.29 or $1.38, 
that this pegs the world price. All I can 
say is from the history of the last 173 
years the monetary value has been above 
the world price and it has not caused the 
price of silver to go up. There has been 
a condition existing where we had silver 
at 45 cents and 71 cents and 91% cents 
and there was an increase in the period 
from 91 cents to $1.29. It is an erroneous 
argument to say that the monetary value 
controls the world price of silver. 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman will 
agree that the price has never gone over 
$1.29 an ounce. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. It has reached 
that twice before in our history. 

Mr. CONTE. Which keeps the price 
of silver and the value of the coin, the 
silver dollar, about equal; that is, at about 
$1. But as long as you keep silver in the 
coins, you will keep the U.S. Treasury in 
the silver business. If you want to help 
your silver miners, the way to do it is to 
take the silver out of the coins and have 
a free market in silver. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I think the 
people of the United States deserve a bet- 
ter deal than that at the hands of the 
Congress, which have the reponsibility 
of maintaining the integrity of our coin- 
age and its intrinsic value, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is just what I was 
going to suggest for both the silver users 
representing Mr. Conte and the silver 
producers. The way to have it work is 
to keep the integrity of the full faith 
and credit of the United States in the 
dollar. That is the issue, which I will 
talk about a little later, but this is the 
solution. 
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Mr. WHITE of Idaho. We talked here 
about gold being needed behind our cur- 
rency as recently as the time of the gold 
cover debate we had on the floor, I had 
just asked Mr. William McC. Martin 
when he appeared before our committee, 
“Do you feel we need gold behind the 
Federal Reserve notes?” Mr. Martin 
said yes. The President of the United 
States, Lyndon Baines Johnson, in his 
message to the Congress on the gold 
cover, said that we should retain the 25- 
percent backing behind our Federal Re- 
serve notes. 

The point I want to make is some peo- 
ple say you can always convert this fic- 
titious hamburger coin into a dollar bill. 
I will say that at the present time I can 
take a dollar bill and convert it into 900 
fine coinage, which lends a lot of in- 
tegrity to that money, a lot more than 
the other way around, where I can take 
fiat money and trade it for fiat money. 
That is what we will have if you take all 
the silver out of our coinage. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, CONTE. I want to say that I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Idaho 
yielding to me in this debate. I hope 
when I have the time on the floor of 
the House that I can reciprocate. I 
cannot understand the logic of the argu- 
ment, because if you study the history 
of silver in relationship to our coinage, 
it is not so. Also, in regard to what the 
gentleman from Missouri said, back in 
1932 and 1933 there was 9 cents worth 
of silver in the 25-cent coin. At that 
time we had a sound dollar and the 25- 
cent coin would buy 25 cents worth of 
goods. Today you have 23 cents worth 
of silver in the 25-cent piece, and it will 
not buy 25 cents worth of goods. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Under our 
present market conditions we are still 
able to use it to purchase items at a 
price of 25 cents. 

Mr. CONTE. I do not think intrinsic 
value has anything to do with it, but the 
important thing is what the 25-cent piece 
or the 50-cent piece will buy. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. It is a logical 
argument, I will say to the gentleman, 
but I also say that traveling back and 
forth across the United States and talk- 
ing to people in all walks of life, cab 
drivers and bank presidents, I found they 
do not want silver removed from our 
coins. 

This touches every man on the street. 
I would say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that I think there is an un- 
fair advantage being taken by the silver 
users when they are asking to continue 
to buy the silver at $1.29. I do not see 
why they should be subsidized in the 
purchase of the silver. They should get 
their silver at a fair price, and perhaps 
they should be the beneficiary during the 
transition period, but to put the entire 
stock of silver on the block, the entire 
stock that we have in the United States, 
almost 3 billion ounces, and make it 
available to the users of silver, I do not 
think is fair. And I can see the advan- 
tage of a coin with silver in it, because 


Yes. I will 
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to me that is more important than a set 
of hollow ware or flat ware. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say in answer to the gentleman from 
Idaho and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] that I am not interested in 
the silver users or the silver producers. 
I am interested in the American public, 
the housewife, the fellow who works in 
the shop, and so forth. I have the na- 
tional interest in view on this issue. We 
have gone into this matter in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for years and 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. CONTE. There is a tremendous 
shortage of coins in the United States 
today. We are minting about 9 billion 
coins, about double the number of coins 
that we minted last year. Our reserve 
of silver has been depleted in 1 year 
from 1,700 million ounces to about 900 
million ounces, and if we keep going at 
the rate of speed at which we are going 
now we will not have any silver to put 
in our coins. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I agree with the gentleman, but I would 
like also to suggest that in 1955 we used 
8 million ounces for coins, but this year, 
we may use over 290 million ounces for 
coinage. 

Mr. CONTE. It is 203 million ounces. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. This, to me, 
does not indicate the need of the economy 
of the country. This is because of the 
high silver content of coinage so that the 
speculators and others are holding those 
coins with the idea that they may ob- 
tain some financial gain therefrom. 
This does not represent the need for 
coinage of the United States. This 
represents the need of the speculator. 
That is why, if we reduce the silver con- 
tent, then there is not the chance for 
the speculators to get a coin of excessive 
instrinsic value. 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman is giving 
me the best argument for taking all the 


silver out of the coins. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. WIDNALL. In the gentleman’s 
remarks, he said that he had traveled all 
over the country and had talked with 
cabdrivers and others who were crying 
out against the change in the currency, 
that they were very much disturbed 
about it. I think it is interesting to hear 
the gentleman’s comments because, up 
to this time, I have not heard from one 
single soul in my own district or any 
other place who was crying out against 
this change in the coinage or who was 
alarmed about it. They seem to have 
great confidence in what the Govern- 
ment is about to do. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I think if the 
gentleman would take a poll and ask a 
few of these people, he will find the 
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majority are against it. I think the 
editorial comment, not only in the West, 
but in the southeast and eastern part of 
the United States indicates an interest 
in keeping silver in our coins. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I wonder if the 
gentleman would care to comment on 
this. This has reference to the increased 
use of silver coins and the use of silver 
for coinage throughout the country. 
Has he taken into consideration that one 
of the factors that is responsible and 
will continue to be responsible for this is 
our increase in population, our increase 
in gross national product, and our in- 
crease in business? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I have already 
indicated in the remarks that I have 
made today that I do take that into con- 
sideration. But it is not in the ratio of 
8 million to 290 million in the short space 
of 10 years. In other words, that is not 
the normal increase of the economy nor 
the normal increase in the gross national 
product, nor the normal increase of pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Does the gentle- 
man anticipate a decrease in the need 
for silver coins? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I do not, but I 
anticipate a normal increase. I do not 
anticipate the increase that we are ex- 
periencing today. That is because we 
have not faced up to a realistic monetary 
value for silver. We have been working 
under a set of artificial conditions. If we 
had faced up to the realistic situation 
2 years ago, we would not be in the sit- 
uation that we are in today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me a graph 
showing the decline of the silver denarius 
in the Roman Empire from A.D. 1 to A.D. 
300 and then the decline in the English 
silver penny from 1200 to 1800. And, 
then, is portrayed what we have been 
able to do in the United States until this 
day in the United States. I do not say 
that the debasement of the coinage is 
necessarily the cause of the fall of a gov- 
ernment. But I do say that it involves 
the integrity of that government, it in- 
volves or reflects upon the economic 
stability of that government, and I would 
suggest to the members of the Committee 
that they take a look at this graph and 
see what has happened to these previous 
governments that have debased their 
coinage. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one 
other thing here. I dislike talking about 
subterfuge, but I receive each day the 
daily Treasury balance sheet. It includes 
the stocks of silver and money outstand- 
ing. The balance sheet of the United 
States contains this information and I 
have watched the trend of silver stocks. 
That information is put on this sheet 
every day. This sheet represents the 
most recent one I have, July 7. It takes 
about a week to get it to me. This bal- 
ance has been steadily declining since 
I first came to the Congress when it was 
1.7 billion ounces of silver at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, as recently as 2 or 3 
weeks ago, when the Senate had before it 
this legislation, this balance had de- 
clined to 1 billion ounces. After the 
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Senate vote thereon, the balance went 
down to 980 million ounces. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it looks to me 
to be a little strange to see it stop and 
not move for 2% weeks during this 
debate. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, whether we like it or not, we 
must embark today upon a new policy 
for the making of U.S. coins. 

Silver has become so precious and vital 
to American industry, Mr. Chairman, 
that we can no longer waste any of it in 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars—our 
medium of exchange. 

Enormous quantities of this precious 
metal are now used in our photographic 
industry, and more recently in modern 
electronics. It is used in great quantities 
for sterling silver and silverplate flatware 
and hollowware, and for jewelry of all 
types. Many of these products have been 
made for generations in my district. 

Silver is the lifeblood of these indus- 
tries. These companies are responsible 
for hundreds of thousands of jobs, and 
they are producing more employment all 
the time, as the American people are able 
to buy more and more of these beautiful 
and artistic and useful products of our 
industries. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has 
heard all the evidence on this important 
and critical subject and has given the 
issue exhaustive study. It has come to 
the obvious and needed conclusion that 
we cannot afford to use any more silver 
in our coins. It is too desperately needed 
for many other good purposes. 

There is a great temptation to moan 
and groan over this decision. There is a 
great temptation to put it off, or to water 
it down, by allowing just a little more 
silver in our coins for just a little bit 
longer. There is some temptation to 
make political capital out of the fact that 
the present administration has had to 
face up to this unpleasant decision. 

But moaning and groaning will not 
solve the problem—and neither will po- 
litical oratory. There is not enough sil- 
ver for all of our necessary purposes. We 
cannot afford to use it any longer in our 
coins. The facts are as simple as that. 

I urge your members, Mr. Chairman, 
to support the fine work of your commit- 
tee, and to vote for the pending commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to convey some impressions I have 
received as a member of the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee which conducted investigations last 
year and again this year into the subject 
of the coin shortage. I cannot help but 
feel that the subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FAscELL] contributed sub- 
stantially to the measures which were 
taken by the Treasury Department to 
alleviate a most serious crisis with 
regard to the shortage of coins in this 
country. 
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I noted in the consideration of the sub- 
ject of coinage by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency that there is some 
reference to the subject of additional 
minting facilities. In our hearings a 
great deal of the testimony emanated 
from the Middle West. It appeared that 
the coin shortage was most acute in the 
great metropolitan area of Chicago, and 
in the Middle West. 

There is a dire need for additional 
coins and new facilities for minting coins. 
This need is greatest in that area. I ob- 
serve in the report that there is some 
reference to a revitalization of the As- 
say Office in San Francisco. However, I 
would suggest that whatever steps are 
taken with regard to new and additional 
minting facilities, we should give consid- 
eration to the area where the coins are 
needed. A new and additional mint is 
needed. It is needed in the Middle West, 
and it is my hope that the committee and 
the House would recognize this need. 

Another point I would like to bring out 
is this: There is today not only the sub- 
ject of coin collecting and of hoarding. 
There is the subject of wholesale pur- 
chase of coins and the melting down of 
coins for profit. I note that the com- 
mittee report recommends and the bill 
provides only standby authority in the 
Treasury Department on this subject. I 
think that Congress should take action 
and the Congress should take immediate 
action in this bill today. I intend to offer 
an amendment to make it an offense to 
melt down coins for the purpose of secur- 
ing the metal therefrom, or exporting 
them, or any action in that direction. 
These coins are for the trade of the 
Nation. They are not for the purpose of 
benefiting the users of metal in the coins, 
speculators in raw metal, or any other 
such persons or concerns. 

I have in my hand here an advertise- 
ment from the Coin World Magazine, or 
newspaper, in which a smelting and re- 
fining company offers to buy wartime 
nickels at a premium of 20 percent. Note 
that these coins are not being purchased 
by collectors or numismatists. They are 
being purchased for the sole and only 
purpose of melting down the coins in 
order to secure the metal from the coins, 

It is my belief that the price of silver 
in coins will go to a point where it will be 
profitable to melt down coins on a whole- 
sale basis. With regard to dimes, quar- 
ters and half dollars, we certainly should 
take steps here and now to forbid that 
kind of action. It has been suggested 
that if we take this step it may encourage 
people to hoard, and it will be difficult to 
enforce. 

We are considering a new law and 
there is no reason why we in the Con- 
gress should not make the law. We are 
the lawmaking body and we should not 
delegate authority to the Treasury De- 
partment to decide whether or not they 
want this to be the law. 

This is the problem now and we should 
take action on it now. Certainly, the 
individual in his home is not going to 
melt down coins over the stove or any- 
thing like that. If coins are melted down 
it will be done by smelters and refiners. 
We have the responsibility and we are 
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capable of action to prevent this sort of 
destruction of our coins. Our action on 
such an amendment can be highly bene- 
ficial, especially on the retail trade. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill—not in opposition to 
the fine reasoning that has been ad- 
vanced to us by the House Members on 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
as far as the need for doing something 
in this area. But rather on the point 
that when you are dealing with a prodi- 
gal son who continues to spend beyond 
his means, you forgive when there is 
repentance. There has been no repent- 
ance on the part of the administration 
on the subject of deficit financing and 
this is the basic cause of the trouble. 
People say to me—Well if this were voted 
down, what do you recommend instead? 
Let me remind everyone what the British 
Labor Government did early this year 
when it was faced with the devaluation of 
the pound and the serious situation that 
the British nation was in. They presented 
a revised budget to the Parliament. This 
is exactly what I would say the House 
should do in this instance—in effect, vote 
this down and say to President Johnson, 
bring in a revised budget that demon- 
strates that there is repentance and that 
there is an understanding at long last of 
what the penalties are of continued defi- 
cit financing. Then we can move for- 
ward. But this could be done at any 
stage on any particular symptom which 
we are experiencing of the disease that 
Iam referring to. It could be done here. 
It could have been done on the debt ceil- 
ing. It could be done on many pieces of 
legislation all of which are the result of 
the failure of the administration to ob- 
serve the importance of a balanced 
budget over a business cycle. We cannot 
continue to spend more money than we 
are taking in over a period of time with- 
out creating these kinds of problems. So 
what we have before us is a symptom and 
I happen to feel the committee has given 
good advice to us as to how to treat this 
particular symptom. So my argument 
is directed in the area of how we get at 
the disease—and yes—I will be for treat- 
ing these symptoms too if I had some 
understanding that we were going to 
deal with the causes of the disease. We 
can correct the symptoms today and to- 
morrow there will be other deleterious 
symptoms to correct so long as we do not 
cure the N 

I have before me the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, volume 109, part 5, page 6165, 
when the repeal of the Silver Act was 
before us. Among other things I said 
there: 

Mr. Speaker, one other matter is this: 
I asked the Secretary of the y "Is 
this the first step that is being taken to- 
ward devaluing the dollar, because there are 
some reputable people close to the admin- 
istration who recommend devaluing the 
dollar.” 


And they are still there by the way. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury 
said: 

No; that was not the contemplation. 
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Isaid: 

Well, let me turn the question around, 
then. If you were going to devalue the 
dollar would you not have to repeal the 
Silver Act in this fashion?” 


His answer was, “Yes.” 

Let me say in continuing to devalue 
the dollar we get into arguments about 
bimetallism but we do not need to get 
into them. Whether we have bimetallism 
or only gold behind the dollar the fact 
remains in order to further devalue the 
dollar, of course, we have to take the 
silver or any intrinsic value out of the 
coins. So let us start talking about the 
causes. P 

I said also: 

Mr. Speaker, my concluding observations 
are these: I have been putting these ma- 
terials in the Recorp over the past few 
months. This administration is pursuing 
a course of cashing in capital assets and 
converting them to general revenue. 


And, indeed, the Recor shows this; 
and they have continued this course. In- 
deed some of the administration spokes- 
men brag about deficit financing and 
proclaim it to be the new economics. 

Incidentally, the administration sold a 
billion dollars worth of silver bullion 
since April 1963. That was part of the 
assets we had. We had $2 billion in 
silver bullion at the time I was making 
those remarks, and now we have only $1 
billion. 

But, gentlemen, if we pursue this course 
of cashing in the capital assets of the United 
States, we are simply deferring the day when 
we are going to have to face up to these 
matters. When that day comes the con- 
sequences are going to be that much worse. 


I have jotted a few things down to 
demonstrate some further symptoms, 
for those who wish to know, for those 
who keep saying, what is the matter 
with deficit financing? 

There was the repeal of the gold 
reserve, in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as well as the coin bill we have 
before us. 

There was the interest equalization 
tax, which was supposed to be tempo- 
rary. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States that we have 
imposed restrictions on international 
capital flow. This clearly is a symptom 
of the devaluation of the dollar. 

There are the Roosa Bonds—selling 
our Government bonds not repayable in 
U.S. dollars but repayable in the cur- 
rencies of the countries which will buy 
these Roosa Bonds. This is a devalua- 
tion of our currency. 

There is the sale of military equipment 
abroad, and asking West Germany and 
the other countries to prepay for this 
equipment and prepay their debts. I 
refer to the prepayment of war debts. 
We talk about not being able to get 
back the World War I debt of France, 
but let me say that there has been a 
prepayment of obligations of many 
countries, of war debts including France. 
All of this is cashing in capital assets 
to make the present picture not look 
fully as bad as it is. 

There is the rigid application of the 
“buy America” clause which this admin- 
istration is following today. 
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There is a cost of about $100 million 
in military procurement because we have 
cut down on offshore procurement 
abroad. 

These are only symptoms of this dis- 
ease. If anyone cares to look, to see, 
there they are and many more. 

The time has almost come when I do 
not have to make any more speeches on 
this subject. In the ensuing months 
we are going to see increasing symptoms. 
This coin situation is only one symptom. 
It will soon be clear to all of us that we 
are going to have to face up to the prob- 
lem. The Johnson administration is 
going to have to face up to it and to sub- 
mit a budget which is in balance. 

I direct attention to the fundamental 
proposition that no government, no per- 
son, no business can continue to spend 
more than it takes in over any length of 
time. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. The gentleman 
certainly is an authority on the monetary 
situation. I should like to propound to 
him a couple of questions. 

I was wondering what would happen 
if silver were to be placed on the free 
market? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not believe we 
could do that now. As I say, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
given some good advice on how to cor- 
rect the damages created here in our 
coinage system. I will say that the rea- 
son we have reached this point is that 
the other goods and services have been 
going up as the dollar has decreased in 
purchasing power, while we have pegged 
the price of silver as a commodity. Had 
we released the silver earlier and allowed 
it to seek market levels we would have 
seen increased production and so forth. 

As I say, we cannot do it immediately, 
but certainly a movement toward mar- 
ketplace value for silver would be very 
beneficial. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Is this not, in 
effect, going to create a trend toward 
more hoarding of these coins? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Again I go back to a previous state- 
ment. I believe the treatment of the 
symptom recommended by the Banking 
and Currency Committee is sound. 
What I am saying is that we still are not 
curing the disease. Whether we stop the 
administration at this symptom or at the 
next symptom is the question involved. 
Those who believe this in the Congress— 
and there are those who do not agree— 
must insist that the administration stop, 
and come in, as the British Labor Gov- 
ernment did, with a revised, austere 
budget which recognizes the fiscal facts 
of life. 

I hope Members will believe me when 
I say that this is for the benefit of and 
the welfare of our Nation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. St GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, I think 
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we are all aware of the fact now, those 
who have been present on the floor for 
the past 2 days, of the purport of this 
legislation, which is, as reported from our 
committee, to remove all silver from the 
50-cent piece, the quarter, and the dime. 
There has been some misunderstanding 
about the position played by these coins 
in our monetary system. I am sure that 
at the conclusion of this debate this mis- 
understanding will no doubt continue. 

These coins all represent fractions of 
our dollar. They are worth their face 
value in the marketplace as a medium 
of exchange. Intrinsic value is not nec- 
essary nor is it desirable. 

There are those who have tried to turn 
this coinage problem into a sectional 
battle between two groups—the eastern 
users and the western producers. Noth- 
ing could be more tragic than to view the 
present situation in this light. There is 
not enough silver now, nor will there be 
in the future, to permit the use of this 
metal in our coinage system. 

In 1965 the estimated free world pro- 
duction is only 225 million ounces, where- 
as industrial uses will require 300 million 
ounces. This is a 25-percent deficit be- 
tween supply and demand. Obviously 
there will be no silver available in the 
market for coinage. We are using our 
present Treasury stocks for coinage. 
When these stocks are exhausted we will 
be in serious trouble if we are dependent 
on silver for any coin. 

While we have 1 billion ounces in the 
Treasury stocks, we may use as much as 
500 million ounces during the period we 
are building up inventories of new coins 
made without silver. The Office of 
Emergency Planning has set up an ar- 
rangement with the Treasury for hold- 
ing aside 165 million ounces for a critical 
national need. In order to keep the 
market price from rising above $1.29 an 
ounce, which would jeopardize our out- 
standing coins, we must redeem silver 
certificates on demand. This amount re- 
quired in 1964 was 141 million ounces and 
no one can predict how much it will be 
in the next year or two during which we 
must stabilize the market price. Thus 
the billion ounces will not last long. 

Beyond the protection of our coinage 
system, the Government has a clear ob- 
ligation to redeem silver certificates. 
This obligation must be fulfilled as long 
as silver certificates are presented for re- 
demption. This is the only source of 
supply to make up the present market 
deficit. Every ounce of this silver that 
goes into the needless minting of coins 
is at the expense of industrial uses 
where there is no substitute for most 
uses of silver. 

In other words, whereas we can use 
the cupronikel substitute containing 
copper and nickel, in our coins, we can- 
not use a substitute metal in photogra- 
phy, we cannot use a substitute metal in 
our electronics systems, and we cannot 
use a substitute metal to fill the teeth of 
our people who have cavities. 

It is a foregone conclusion that sil- 
ver will have to be taken out of all of 
our subsidiary coins eventually. This is 
in the national interest. It is not a sec- 
tional battle, but is one that affects 
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everyone, whether he lives in the North, 
East, South, or West. To portray it as 
a sectional battle is to camouflage the 
real issue, which is to insure an adequate 
coinage system with sufficient coins cir- 
culating as a medium of exchange. 

The essential provisions contained in 
H.R. 8926 as reported out of commit- 
tee are as follows: 

The silver dollar which is the key- 
stone of our monetary system remains 
unchanged, as do the nickels and pen- 
nies. Secretary Fowler stated before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 

The silver dollar will remain as an author- 
ized coin of the United States, at 90 per- 
cent fineness. This is the central element 
in our program for holding the price of silver 
to its present level for the protection of our 
existing subsidiary silver coins. 


The administration recommended a 
50-cent piece which had an overall sil- 
ver content of 40 percent, reduced from 
90 percent. Our committee adopted an 
amendment to eliminate silver from the 
half dollars. Thus the 50-, 25-, 10-cent 
pieces are to be composed of an alloy 
known as cupronickel, which is 25 per- 
cent nickel and 75 percent copper and is 
to be clad on a core of pure copper. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I want to ask 
the gentleman if he feels it is proper for 
us to export to France 14 million ounces 
of silver to be used in the new 10-franc 
and 5-franc pieces in order to lend dig- 
nity to the French coinage system while 
we take all of the silver out of all the 
coins we have in the United States. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I think that the 
gentleman was on the floor yesterday 
when that question was asked by the 
gentleman from Iowa, I believe, of the 
chairman of the committee. He knows 
that the answer was that it is not that 
we desire to export this silver, nor that 
it is proper, but that when the silver cer- 
tificates are presented, we must honor 
them and sell the silver as an export to 
France. As to lending prestige to the 
French coins, I might interject at this 
point that not every nation, but four or 
five nations are using silver in their coin- 
age, in one coin at least, for this prestige 
factor. We keep the silver dollar for 
prestige, for instance. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
is aware that our silver dollar is not in 
circulation. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. We are going to 
suspend it for 5 years and then put it 
back in again. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. But it is not in 
circulation at the present time; is it? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. As far as France 
is concerned, I think the gentleman is 
aware of the fact that although this silver 
has been exported to France for use in 
the 5- and 10-franc pieces they are not 
in general circulation. In fact, as I un- 
derstand, the French Government actu- 
ally encourages the hoarding of these 
coins in France. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I was in these 
countries and I saw some of these coins, 
Iam not referring now to the new French 
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franc, but the Swiss franc and the Italian 
lire were in circulation. And my under- 
standing today is that they are still in 
circulation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I should like to make 
this statement for the Recorp at this 
point. 

Increase in speculative holdings and 
inventory accumulations have been a 
major factor in the decrease of Treasury 
held silver stocks. Handy and Harman 
place the 1964 figure at an estimated 70 
million ounces. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that in 1964 we 
exported 48 million ounces of silver to 
the United Kingdom. Average exports 
of silver from the United States to the 
United Kingdom for the 4 years 1960 to 
1963 inclusive had only amounted to 5.4 
million ounces. In other words, our 1964 
silver exports to the United Kingdom 
were nine times the normal trade pat- 
tern. There was no price differential to 
account for the vastly expanded ship- 
ments as the London price held steady 
at our $1.29 domestic price plus about 
1½ cents an ounce for shipping charges. 
The only logical conclusion is that about 
42.5 million ounces of those exports to 
the United Kingdom reflected speculative 
demand. It was speculation against de- 
valuation of the British pound sterling 
and it was also speculation against de- 
valuation of the dollar as otherwise Brit- 
ish pounds would simply have been sold 
for U.S. dollars. That was a disservice 


to both the United Kingdom and the 


United States. Our Treasury should 
have been on the alert that something 
unusual was going on when redemption 
of silver certificates jumped from 5.1 
million ounces of silver equivalent in 
August 1964 to 21.4 million ounces in 
September and 44.1 million ounces in 
October 1964. Existing authority of the 
Export Control Act should have been in- 
voked to shut off that excessive, unde- 
sirable, and unnecessary drain on our 
silver stocks. Such export control au- 
thority should be invoked now to pre- 
vent recurrence of any such action. The 
objective of such control should be to al- 
low our normal silver import and export 
pattern to continue but prohibit exces- 
sive silver exports for unjustified specu- 
lative purposes. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The only thing 
I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
with reference to this silver we are ex- 
porting is that normally, up until 1964, 
we were an importer of silver. But now 
the silver exported is coming out of the 
Treasury stocks. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The gentleman 
is correct in his comment. But I would 
say that we are exporting as well as im- 
porting. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. But in net bal- 
ance, the figure given by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, indicates 
something over 4244 million ounces. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 


Mr. PATMAN. The exports for 1964 
exceed the imports for the first time in 5 
years, according to the table. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I thank the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I should now like to 
quote from an editorial in the New York 
Times dated June 4, 1965 entitled “A 
Consensus Coinage”: 

The most sensible solution would have 
been to cut all ties with silver. As Mr. 
Johnson himself put it, “Today’s coinage 
must be primarily utilitarian.” Yet, politi- 
cal expediency led him to preserve the link 
with silver in the dollar and half dollar. 
What is more, he recommends that the 
Treasury be given the authority to buy silver 
at $1.25 an ounce, thus providing insurance 
to silver producers if the price drops. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, parenthetically I 
would like to insert at this point the fact 
that I was here yesterday when one of 
the gentlemen from the mining area 
stated that they were not at all inter- 
ested in this particular floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The editorial 
states further: 

These measures are obviously intended 
to placate the representatives of silver-pro- 
ducing States, who count on the Nation’s 
sentimental attachment to silver to help 
boost its prices. This decision to continue 
using some silver in the coinage will not 
only keep prices high; it also will encourage 
hoarding and speculation. The likelihood 
is that new composite Kennedy half. dollars 
will never be generally circulated; like the 
silver Kennedy half dollar, it will be snapped 
up and disappear as soon as it is minted. 
Putting a floor under silver prices will merely 
encourage speculation and make goods using 
silver more costly for consumers. 


So, Mr. Chairman, we say let us deal 
with the problem entirely. Let us not 
restrict ourselves to quarters and to the 
coe Let us also include the half dol- 

ars. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to some of 
the previous comment made on the floor 
to the effect that people will be very up- 
set when they hear we are taking silver 
out of coins, I would like to quote from 
a young lady whom I find has a tre- 
mendous circulation throughout the 
country. In fact, her series appears in 
334 newspapers throughout the United 
States, Miss Sylvia Porter. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a few items 
that she has in the series that appeared 
back in March—and this is dated March 
24, 1965. 

The question was asked: 

Will the new coins be “worthless”? 

Answer. They'll be worth precisely as much 
as silver coins are worth in terms of goods 
and services they buy in the marketplace. 
They will buy precisely as much as today’s 
coins do. They will work in every coin ma- 
chine in the Nation just as existing coins 
Work. Obviously, the new cupronickel coins 
will not have the “intrinsic” value which 
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silver coins have. But just as obviously, it’s 
not silver that most of us want in return for 
money. It’s food, housing, clothing, cars, etc. 

Question. Will other nations respect our 
new silverless coins? 

Answer. There may be some raised eye- 
brows abroad when we make the move away 
from our traditional coins, But few nations 
today use any silver in their own coins and 
those which do are under the same pressure 
we are to use their short silver supplies for 
essential industrial purposes. 


That is what I pointed out earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, resuming the quotation 
from Miss Porter: 

Question. Will the break from silver mean 
“debased” money? 

Answer. The key fact is that long ago we 
cut the tie between currency and precious 
metal. The silver and gold in our country's 
monetary reserves represent only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of our paper currency in 
circulation. 


Mr. Chairman, as stated by a former 
Secretary of Commerce: 

“Intrinsic” value means nothing unless it 
can be realized. If the holder of a coin can- 
not obtain the silver, its value is meaning- 
less. 

Question. Without silver, what will back 
our coins? 

Answer. The same power, ability, capacity, 
and faith which back all our money—both 
paper and coins. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Continuing the 
quotation from Miss Porter: 

This is the ability of the United States 
as a nation, and thus as individual U.S. 
citizens, to produce, to earn, to trade, to 
grow. This is the faith we have in our power, 
ability, and capacity. 

Fundamentally, the worth of your paper 
currency and metal coins will be determined 
by the amounts of goods and services your 
money can buy for you. Against this yard- 
stick, a vault of silver bars behind the paper 
or a pinch of silver in the coin just aren’t 
comparable. 


Mr. Chairman, as I stated earlier this 
is a series of articles that appeared in 
334 newspapers throughout the country. 
This lady, to the best of my knowledge, 
is very widely read and to date I doubt 
that any of us have experienced a flood 
of mail complaining or expressing fear 
about the removal of silver from our 
coins. 

It has been made clear to our people, 
as it was when we removed the silver 
certificates a few years ago. What they 
are interested in is what will these coins 
buy, not whether they contain silver or 
not. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 187] 
Bonner Corman Edmondson 
w Craley Edwards, Calif. 
Brown, Calif. Curtin Friedel 
Conyers Downing Hanna 
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Harvey, Ind. Lindsay Pool 

Hébert Mailliard Powell 
Holland Mathias Smith, Calif. 
Jarman Morse Steed 

Jones, Ala. Morton Teague, Tex. 
Keogh O'Hara, Mich. Toll 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Bodos) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. KARSTEN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H.R. 
8926, and finding itself without a quorum, 
he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 403 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support H.R. 8926 as reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
have been familiar with the problems 
associated with the shortage of silver for 
a long time, because of my association 
with the Towle Manufacturing Co. of 
Newburyport, Mass., who are world 
famous silversmiths. The shortage of 
available silver throughout the world has 
had an adverse effect upon the economic 
development of this company, which is 
located in a community which has been 
classified as an area of persistent and 
substantial unemployment, The silver- 
ware industries as well as the photogra- 
phy industries are entirely dependent 
upon the availability of silver and their 
access to it. With the present shortage 
of silver, production and sales in the 
silver industry are lower and further ex- 
pansion is virtually impossible. There is 
little indication that the gap between 
silver supply and demand can be nar- 
rowed except through the passage of this 
bill. The 15-million-ounce usage of sil- 
ver in the new half dollar proposed by 
the Treasury Department would allow 
the U.S. silverware industry to exist for 
approximately 1 year. The outlook for 
the industry can be favorable only if sil- 
ver continues to be available at the cur- 
rent price of $1.29 per ounce, which has 
been the monetary value of silver since 
1792. According to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, silver freely available at $1.29 
per ounce would achieve a smooth transi- 
tion to the new coinage under the pro- 
posed legislation as well as avoid the 
creation of incentives to melt or export 
our present coinage. The silver industry 
alone adds $20 million to the gross na- 
tional product and employs 30,000 people. 
The proposed legislation would be of 
great material benefit to these industries 
and most certainly to the Nation’s gen- 
eral economy. 

Under H.R. 8926, 15 million ounces of 
silver for every 100 million produced 
would be saved. This is silver which 
otherwise would be put to nonproductive 
use. The result would be a simplifica- 
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tion of production as well as a savings to 
the Government of about $18 million for 
every 100 million coins. This is a prob- 
lem which eventually must be faced 
squarely. It serves no purpose to tem- 
porize with the problem. This bill would 
eliminate the necessity of changing the 
half dollar again when the silver stocks 
are exhausted. Clearly, this bill is in 
the public interest and should be enacted. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation, 
without amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we now meet to at- 
tempt to solve the problems of the sub- 
sidiary coin shortages which have long 
plagued the country. We do so in the 
face of such a rapidly shrinking silver 
supply, that the President has had to 
ask Congress to change the metallic con- 
tent of our dimes, quarters, and halves. 

The coin shortage is not new, nor is 
the silver problem of recent inception. 
As has been pointed out in reports which 
have resulted from efforts of the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the country has not had an 
adequate supply of dimes, quarters, and 
halves for almost 5 years. It has also 
gone through periods of extreme scarcity 
of nickels, and even pennies, but the 
penny shortage is completely over, and 
the nickel shortage has also been 
mastered. 

The shortage of subsidiary coins, that 
is dimes, quarters, and halves, as accen- 
tuated by the diminished silver stocks, 
has not been solved. And it is only in 
the past several weeks that the Treasury 
has asked the Congress to deal with the 
problem, and under almost crisis condi- 
tions, 

We are now told that the Treasury 
has only about a 2 or 3 year’s supply of 
Silver, at our present rate of coinage. 
Just several months ago, in February of 
this year, the Treasury told the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, that its supply 
of silver would last from 3 to 4 years 
at the present rate of coin production. 
What a strange contrast that is from just 
1 year ago, when a Treasury witness 
testified before our subcommittee that 
the Treasury then had about a 7 or 8 
years’ supply of silver; and less than a 
year before that, in April 1963, the then 
Secretary of the Treasury told the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
that if silver backing was removed from 
outstanding dollar silver certificates, as 
then proposed, the Treasury would have 
sufficient silver to meet coinage needs 
for from 10 to 20 years. Obviously, as 
we indicated in part 2 of our report on 
the coin shortage, these earlier Treasury 
forecasts of how long its silver supply 
vaseg last were invalid and undepend- 

e. 

One thing should have been clear. The 
silver supply was not keeping pace with 
silver uses. In such circumstances, 
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sound judgment would demand that the 
supply be conserved to the fullest extent 
possible. But what happened? 

We all too vividly recall the pictures 
and stories in all news media early last 
year involving silver dollars. Ten years 
ago the Treasury had more than 275 mil- 
lion silver dollars. It now has about 3 
million. In March of last year there 
was a run on the Treasury in Washington 
for silver dollars. Buyers were permitted 
as many as 50,000 silver dollars a 
day, the equivalent of one-half ton, or 
50 bags of 60 pounds each. By the 25th 
of March the Treasury had to put an em- 
bargo on any further silver dollars. 

The fact that the Treasury finally 
stopped exchanging silver dollars illus- 
trates clearly that it had adequate pow- 
er to control the release of silver dollars 
in the public interest. It did not exer- 
cise that control until the Treasury had 
practically run out of silver dollars. 

There may be a few silver dollars in 
circulation in the West, and I have 
heard that some are used in the lawful 
slot machines in southern Maryland. 
Except for such rare uses, all of us know 
that there are no silver dollars in cir- 
culation. 

Since June 4, 1963, U.S. silver certifi- 
cates have been exchangeable for Treas- 
ury silver. Large quantities of silver 
have been withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury’s silver stock, but there is no way of 
determining from Treasury’s records 
what the purposes of those withdrawals 
were. Obviously, large quantities were 
withdrawn for industrial uses. How- 
ever, the Treasury’s records do not show 
how much was withdrawn for that pur- 
pose, nor how much was withdrawn for 
stockpiling, hoarding, speculation, ex- 
port, or whatever purpose. 

Part 2 of the subcommittee report 
pointed to the possibilities of significant 
hoarding and speculation in Treasury 
silver. It also pointed to the fact that 
silver exports have increased sharply, 
part of it for speculative purposes. We 
warned in our report that: 

Treasury's attitude that redemptions must 
go forward, unchecked, seems unrealistic. 
To permit the huge drain on the supply to 
continue without even attempting to mod- 
erate it to essential purposes, or at least to 
learn the destinations and ultimate uses of 
withdrawn silver seems well-nigh ludicrous. 
The obligation to redeem silver certificates 
surely carries with it the powers and author- 
ity which are reasonably necessary and 
proper to safeguard the Nation against run- 
ning out of a unique, essential, and barely 
replaceable metal. Had Treasury any doubts 
in that regard, it could have sought clarifica- 
tion of its powers by the Attorney General, 
or asked the Congress to specificaly empower 
it to protect the silver supply pending the 
Treasury silver study. 


Which brings us down to our present 
position. The Treasury’s failure, or re- 
fusal, to attempt to preserve its stock of 
silver had contributed, in large part, to 
the predicament to which we have been 
brought. We find ourselves short of 
enough silver to continue making silver 
coins, So, what must we do? What 
can we do? There is only one answer, 
and that is that we must authorize coins 
of some substitute metallic content, and 
we must do it quickly. The people and 
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the businesses of the United States must 
be assured of adequate supplies of coins 
at all times to meet all their needs. H.R. 
8926 proposes to do that, and I, there- 
fore, support the bill. 

I shall vote for the bill even though 
I do so with some serious reservations. 
For one, I dislike having been put into 
the position where I have to vote to do 
away with silver coins. The United 
States has had silver in its coinage since 
1792, and there is strong sentimental at- 
tachment against the removal of silver 
from coins. On the other hand there is 
just no other way out. The public in- 
terest demands that the silver needs of 
national defense and of industry must 
be satisfied. Since we cannot meet such 
uses and still supply the country’s needs 
for coins, silver must be withdrawn from 
coinage. And that means from all U.S. 
coins. To try to retain some silver in 
the half dollar, or in any other coin 
would merely be temporizing, in view of 
our short supplies of silver. 

If we must make the break from silver, 
let us be realistic and do it now. It is bad 
enough to have to take such action. I 
would hate to face having to do it piece- 
meal. 

The administration recommended 
changing the present 90 percent silver 
half to a clad 40 percent silver coin. The 
Senate agreed, defeating the Pastore 
amendment to substitute a cupro- 
nickel—same as for dimes and quar- 
ters—clad on a sectional. 

House Banking Committee amended 
the administration bill by taking silver 
out of the half. The Treasury position 
is it wants silver out of the dime and 
quarter for sure, but believes it should 
retain 40 percent in the half to have a 
“prestige” coin that will look and sound 
like the historic half, and that it can 
do so in only 15 million ounces a year— 
100 million halves. 

That position is specious. In the first 
place, in the face of short supply, it 
would use up almost one-half of each 
year’s domestic production—36 million 
ounces—to produce 100,000 halves a year. 
Also, many more than 100,000 will have 
to be produced in advance of putting 
such coin in circulation—may use as 
much as 50 million ounces for that pur- 
pose. 

It will take about 250 million ounces 
to finish off production of present 90 
percent silver coins, and redemptions of 
silver certificates are taking about 10 
million ounces per month. 

Thus, the 18-month silver picture 
looks like this: 

[Million ounces] 


Present supply 983 
Domestic production — 54 
uboot... 8 1, 037 
Less: 

Estimated production of 40 percent 
e Lae e 50 
Completion of present coinage..... 250 
Redemption of silver certificates... 180 
eee —480 
Total es ee eee SS 557 
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Thereafter the anticipated yearly de- 
mands would be 15 million ounces for 
half coinage, plus 120 million for silver 
certificate redemption, plus defense 
needs, against about 36 million ounces 
U.S. production, or an annual shortfall 
of about 100 million ounces. Conceiv- 
ably the entire Treasury supply could be 
gone after 5 years. 

Domestic production apparently can- 
not be greatly increased at present prices, 
and we have been exporting much more 
silver than we import. We might get to 
the point of calling in our silver coins, 
presently estimated to contain more than 
2 billion ounces. 

Because the silver shortage genuinely 
exists, I recommend you be for the elimi- 
nation of all silver. 

As chairman of a Government opera- 
tions subcommittee, concerned with the 
efficiency and economy of operations of 
the Treasury Department I had some 
questions about how the Treasury’s rec- 
ommended substitute coins were selected, 
and whether those which were ultimately 
recommended could be produced quickly 
and at low cost. For instance, the Treas- 
ury’s report to the Congress relates that 
consideration was given to substituting 
various types of metals and alloys for 
silver content. 

I trust that the metals which are pro- 
posed for new subsidiary coins will not 
themselves be in short supply. I notice 
a comment in Business Week magazine 
for June 19, 1965, which states that the 
copper supply pinch is expected to in- 
tensify. On the other hand, I take as- 
surances from the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
the effect that those who have studied 
the problem see the supplies of copper 
and nickel as reliable bases for coinage 
for the long-term future. 

The Treasury report does not contain 
any complete analyses of manufacturing 
costs, nor does it detail the problems, if 
any, which may be involved in producing 
clad coins. It is obvious that the sei- 
gniorage which will result from the use 
of copper and nickel in coins will be much 
greater than that which results from the 
use of silver. However, whether the use 
of some other metals, or combination of 
metals, or other manufacturing processes, 
might have resulted in greater economy 
is not evident from the Treasury report. 

We do, of course, have the assurance 
that Secretary Fowler gave to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, that 
the clad coins which were recommended 
could be made without undue difficulty, 
and at moderate costs. 

The bill permits the Secretary to pro- 
hibit, curtail or regulate the exporta- 
tion, melting or treating of any coin 
in order to protect the coinage, and 
carries serious penalties for knowing vio- 
lations. I trust that the Treasury will 
keep keen watch on any actions which 
would deplete our coin supply through 
the export or melting down of coins. 

Had we not experienced the Treasury’s 
reluctance to guard our silver stocks 
against large exportations and hoard- 
ings, we might feel somewhat better as- 
sured that it really intends to take the 
steps which may prove necessary to 
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protect the coinage against such as- 
saults. 

I have one further thought on the 
bill. In the interests of assuring mass 
quantities of coins and protecting them 
against hoarders, the bill retains the 
1964 date on all coins of 90 percent silver 
content, and deletes mint marks. How- 
ever, this plays hob with the legitimate 
coin collectors who number in the mil- 
lions. These collectors are not hoarders 
or speculators. They pursue their his- 
toric, educational, and interesting hobby, 
and withdraw but relatively small num- 
bers of coins from circulation. Their 
needs and their knowledge should be 
made available to the Government in 
any considerations inyolving coinage. I, 
therefore, strongly recommend to the 
President that one of the public members 
which the bill authorizes the President 
to appoint to the Joint Commission on 
Coinage should be a numismatist. 

We should now move with speed. The 
Treasury too long delayed its report to 
the Congress on the silver situation. 
Every day that passes means that the 
Treasury’s silver stock is being further 
depleted by the manufacture of existing 
90 percent silver coins, and impedes the 
mint’s planning for future production. 

We should pass H.R. 8926 in the in- 
terest of assuring the people of the 
United States that their coinage needs 
will be met. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. BARING]. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very bitterly opposed to this legislation. 
It is bad legislation and should be de- 
feated. It should have been defeated in 
the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard very fine 
testimony here, yesterday from the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. As- 
PINALL], the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Rxopes], the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Battin], the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Curtis], and the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WHITE], who gave 
us à very fine display of facts and figures 
which I do not think this House should 
overlook. 

Mr. Chairman, we learned that our 
silver has been exported to England, and 
it has been exported to France in order 
to strengthen their moneys. At the same 
time we are debasing our money, by ex- 
porting this silver to them, and by taking 
the silver out of our coinage. 

We also learned that our Treasury is 
supplying silver to the fabricators with 
which to make silver knives, forks, and 
plates. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I would rather 
eat with chopsticks than take the silver 
out of our coinage. 

Mr. Chairman, it was brought out in 
yesterday’s colloquy when my good 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
stated that this action would help the 
taxpayers, and the money saved from 
the action of this Committee could be 
put on the national debt and would also 
help us in our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, if anything would help 
the taxpayer it would be to get rid of 
the foreign aid giveaway program. We 
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spend $6 or $7 billion a year on that. 
It hurts our balance of payments. This 
is the root of all evil. It really hurts 
our balance of payments, and I refer 
again to the giveaway program, not such 
a little item as keeping dignity in our 
coins. I believe if the public were given 
a chance to vote on the foreign aid pro- 
gram they would defeat it overwhelm- 
ingly. Then that money could be put on 
the national debt and save our gold sup- 
ply from the balance of payments. Then 
the taxpayer would be helped. But we 
must keep intrinsic value in our coins, 
and thus save confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members of 
this body to pause and seriously reflect 
upon the measure now before us. Be- 
cause of the unseemly haste that this 
legislation was rushed through the com- 
mittee and rushed to the floor for action, 
one might think it was a bill of minor 
consequence, and I am sure that because 
of this headlong rush, some Members 
may have said, “Let us get this bill out 
of the way and get on to more important 
legislation.” 

But I say to you that the measure now 
before us is one of the most important 
but dangerous pieces of legislation to 
come before this Congress or any Con- 
gress in the history of our Republic. It 
is easy to say we do not need silver in 
our coins. It is easy to say that these 
base metal coins will buy as much in 
goods and services as the old ones. It is 
easy to say that they will circulate side 
by side with our present silver coins. It 
is easy to say all these things, but just 
saying them does not make them true. 

The Second Congress of the United 
States in 1792 established U.S. subsidiary 
coinage of 90 percent silver. This coin- 
age has remained unchanged to this day. 
Since the earliest days of our Republic, 
silver coins have been an integral part 
of the American system. Americans 
throughout this land look upon these 
silver coins with confidence and pride. 
To callously remove silver from our coins 
is an affront to the American people if 
such action is not necessary. 

Let us examine this problem and see 
if such debasement is really necessary. 
First, let us look at the half dollar. The 
legislation recommended by the Treas- 
ury and passed overwhelmingly by the 
Senate would retain 40 percent silver con- 
tent in our new half dollars. Those who 
would deprive the American public of 
coins of intrinsic value for their own 
selfish purposes have maintained that 
there simply is not enough silver to per- 
mit the retention of silver in the half. 
Let me refer to a statement by the 
Treasury Department itself contained in 
its staff study. The Treasury has esti- 
mated an annual production of this new 
coin of 100 million pieces, and let me 
quote: 

The production of 100 million 50-cent 
pieces from the 400 fineness silver alloy 
would use only some 15 million ounces of 
silver, about 5 percent of the current rate. 
This amount would clearly fall within per- 
missible limits of silver usage. The reten- 
tion of one or two silver coins is common 
practice internationally. Some examples 
are Japan, France, Italy, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Greece. 
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Those who would remove all our silver 
from coins have suggested that the new 
silver half dollar would not circulate 
and would go into hoarding as have 
many of the present Kennedy halves. 
Let me quote to you a statement made 
before the Senate Banking Committee 
by the distinguished Director of the 
Mint, Miss Eva Adams: 

Previously the highest number of 50-cent. 
pieces we ever made prior to the Kennedy 
half was in 1963 when we made 89 million, 
and that was sufficient. In 1962 we made 45 
million, and that was sufficient. It dropped 
down to 28 million before that. 

So, undoubtedly, the great demand for 
the half dollar was the sentimental feeling 
which went with it. And we have good 
reason to believe that now is taken care of 
and that this half, which will look so much 
like the other half, will be so that no one 
will want a new one. 

I might add that if this is made of the 
silver clad as the President has recommended 
you won't be able to tell the old and the new 
apart. If you make it of the cupronickel 
clad it will be a new type of Kennedy coin 
and probably will disappear more rapidly. 


Mr. Chairman, even a casual study of 
this silver supply-demand situation 
makes it abundantly clear that the 
Treasury has ample silver stocks to mint 
the new half dollar indefinitely. 

The Treasury has recommended this; 
the President has recommended this; 
the Senate has overwhelmingly sup- 
ported this. I therefore urge my col- 
leagues to defeat the committee amend- 
ment so that our Nation may continue 
to have a coin of dignity in which it can 
take continuing pride. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are well aware, 
the new dime and quarter, as recom- 
mended, by the Treasury, would be a 
sandwich coin consisting of two outside 
layers of cupronickel, which is an alloy 
of 25 percent nickel and 75 percent cop- 
per clad or bonded to an interior layer 
of pure copper. 

I can fully understand why the U.S. 
Treasury has been unwilling to provide 
samples of these coins, although it seems 
unreasonable that the Treasury would 
ask Members of Congress to authorize 
such coinage without even permitting 
the Members of Congress to hold and feel 
an object which will make such a revolu- 
tionary change in the pattern of Amer- 
ican life. 

But I can understand their hesitancy. 
Although I have not been able to see the 
coin myself, I am told by those who have 
that it is a disgrace. Not only is the 
surface of this coin dull and lusterless 
but the edge exposes a reddish ring, 
which is the copper core material. I do 
not intend to discuss the historical and 
psychological application of Gresham’s 
law which, simply stated, says that bad 
money drives out good. I will only ask 
my colleagues this question: What will 
the average citizen do when he pulls 
from his pocket one of our present silver 
quarters and one of these new ham- 
burger quarters? I will tell you what 
he will do. He will spend the new and 
hoard the old, and the result will be when 
this action is multiplied a millionfold 
that our present silver coins will disap- 
pear from the marketplace; and the 
United States, as a result of the removal 
of silver from these coins, will experience 
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the greatest coin shortage in the history 
of our Nation. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of an amendment to provide 
the Treasury with standby authority to 
mint new dimes and quarters with 40- 
percent silver content, the same alloy 
and the same process which will be util- 
ized in the new half-dollars. Such coins 
will be indistinguishable from the pres- 
ent coins. They will have intrinsic value, 
and they will circulate side by side with 
our present silver coinage. The Treas- 
ury will have the authority to quickly 
mint these coins to forestall a major coin 
shortage which will certainly occur as a 
result of the circulating of base metal 
dimes and quarters. 

Of course, the question is, Do we have 
enough silver to use in dimes and quar- 
ters? The answer to that question is 
“Yes.” On page 70 of the “Treasury 
Staff Study of Silver and Coinage,” there 
is a table projecting the behavior of 
Treasury silver stock through calendar 
year 1972 if 400 fineness silver is used in 
all subsidiary coinage. 

This table indicates that by 1972 the 
Treasury silver stock will be 262.3 mil- 
lion troy ounces, but this table fails to 
take into consideration two important 
factors. In estimating the deficit in sil- 
ver supplies, the Treasury study com- 
pares the total demand for silver, both 
industrial and coinage, with new mine 
production. It does not take into ac- 
count silver recovered from scrap or 
from the demonetization of foreign 
coins. It therefore ignores some 25 mil- 
lion ounces of silver a year that has his- 
torically been part of the silver supply. 
The Treasury also ignores the projected 
increase of new free world silver produc- 
tion that by 1968 will bring 38 million 
additional ounces of silver a year to the 
marketplace. The Treasury estimates, 
and I think correctly, that by keeping 
silver in all the coins they will be able 
to recover the outstanding coins and 
obtain 1 billion ounces of silver from this 
source. Some of this recovered silver 
will be used to replace the present 90- 
percent silver coins with 40-percent sil- 
ver coins. It is absurd to suggest, as the 
Treasury does, that it will be necessary 
to replace coins not recovered. 

Taking these factors into account, the 
Treasury silver stock as of 1972 instead 
of being 262 million ounces will actually 
be in the neighborhood of 800 million 
ounces. 

The Constitution of the United States 
gives to the Congress and not the Treas- 
ury Department the power “to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” 
It is therefore our responsibility to safe- 
guard our Nation’s coinage system by 
assuring that silver will continue to be 
used in our coins. Only by retaining 
confidence in our money can we prevent 
the disaster of a national coin shortage. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to express my opposition 
to the present language contained in the 
legislation which we have before us to- 
day, H.R. 8926, the Coinage Act of 1965. 

Admittedly the Nation is having seri- 
ous problems in the production of our 
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silver, but this approach to the problem 
is like an ostrich sticking his head in 
the sand to avoid his enemies. 

We have failed miserably to get to the 
seat of the matter. 

We should instead make every effort 
to recover all of the silver possible, 
through increased production of our 
mines and through recovery of old silver 
from industry and jewelry. Estimates 
received by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs indicate that if you 
reflect what already is being done along 
these lines the situation is not nearly as 
dismal as that pointed by tables pre- 
sented in connection with the legislation 
we have before us today. 

To get down to specifics, however, I 
would like to comment on three proposed 
amendments. 

First, that recommended by the com- 
mittee which would remove silver from 
the Nation’s half dollars. This goes 
much further than even the recommen- 
dations of the Department of the Treas- 
ury. President Johnson, in his special 
message to the Congress on the silver 
situation, called for continuation of the 
40 percent silver content in our half 
dollars. This would be the last surviv- 
ing silver coin, according to the recom- 
mendation, since the silver dollars are 
no longer being minted. 

If we eliminated silver from our half 
dollars, as the committee would have us 
do, we will no longer have in this Na- 
tion any silver coins. They will disap- 
pear from the scene. Those in circula- 
tion will quickly fade away as collectors 
and hoarders get their hands on them. 
In place of this we would have what my 
good friend and colleague from the min- 
ing State of Idaho [Mr. WHITE] refers 
to as the “hamburger coin.” 

Let us defeat, first of all, the proposed 
amendment to strip from our half dol- 
lars the silver content completely. The 
Treasury Department has estimated that 
to include 40 percent silver content 
would amount to only 5 percent of our 
silver consumption and this factor can 
readily be provided, according to the 
Treasury Department experts. 

Second, let us now turn to the ques- 
tion of quarters and dimes. The Treas- 
ury Department has proposed and the 
committee has concurred that these sil- 
ver coins be minted in the future from 
a combination of copper and nickel, 
mostly copper. 

At hearings held by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, officials 
of the Treasury Department testified 
that there is plenty of silver to mint 
coins with 40 percent silver content for 
the foreseeable future. A careful review 
of the Treasury staff study presented 
just a short time ago reveals this fact 
also. 

In addition to this fact that silver is 
available to maintain at least 40 percent 
silver content in our quarters and dimes, 
let us ponder for a minute as to what 
would happen if all silver is removed 
from these coins. 

It would be a hoarder’s field day. We 
have been hearing of coin shortages in 
recent years because of the massive in- 
crease of coin-operated vending ma- 
chines. If all the silver coins were taken 
out of circulation, as I am confident 
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would happen, the Treasury could not 
mint coins fast enough to catch up with 
the demand. We would have a coin 
shortage of monumental proportions, 
and there would be nothing that the 
Treasury could do about it until new 
congressional authority was enacted. 

Let us then take a reasonable ap- 
proach to the solution. 

This is the approach in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. Let us provide the 
Secretary of the Treasury discretionary 
power to mint quarters and dimes which 
contain up to 40 percent silver. A coin 
so minted cannot be distinguished from 
the present coins. 

As our colleague [Mr. WHITE] points 
out, there is no other feasible method of 
preventing a chaotic coin shortage. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would sup- 
port the amendment of my good friend, 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
OLsEN] to prohibit the use of coin as 
collateral security for loans. 

This is the final piece of a package 
which will prevent hoarding of silver 
coins. Failure to enact such a prohibi- 
tion will be a major legislation encour- 
agement to hoarders. 

Mr. Chairman, it saddens me to see the 
silver in our coins reduced. The solu- 
tion to the silver problem is not in wip- 
ing out our silver coin but in taking 
progressive steps to stimulate the pro- 
duction and recovery of silver. 

However, should the House of Repre- 
sentatives on this day determine that at 
least 40 percent of the content of our 
half dollar coins be silver, I would go 
along with the legislation. May I there- 
fore urge my colleagues to turn back 
the committee’s proposal to wipe from 
circulation U.S. silver coins and to pro- 
vide that quarters and dimes may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, contain up to 40 percent silver. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not wish to speak as a repre- 
sentative of any bloc in this issue. I 
would like to offer a few comments in as 
unpartisan a way as possible before I 
propose the issues as they concern my 
State of Montana. 

Clearly, the primary dividing point 
between the supporters of the commit- 
tee bill and those who would make 
changes in the bill is the question of the 
future productivity of the silver mining 
industry. Silver users and those want- 
ing to free the maximum amount of sil- 
ver correctly point to the very slow in- 
crease of silver production over the last 
15 years despite increases in silver price 
from 91 cents to $1.29 and also to the fact 
that 90 percent of the silver produced 
comes as a subsidiary process from other 
metals, so an increase in price would 
not effectively increase the production. 

Silver producers claim that the cost of 
production has risen such that the in- 
crease in price that has occurred is not 
nearly sufficient to induce an expan- 
sion in output. Producers claim that 
sufficient supplies of the ore can be mined 
to make the supply meet the demand. 

Since it is impossible to demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of all the Members of 
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the House whether the supply of silver 
can be or cannot be largely increased, it 
seems to me that we should decide the 
issue on the effects of the two alterna- 
tive policies. 

Assuming that silver cannot be pro- 
duced in increasing quantities, I would 
like to suggest that the only intelligent 
and farsighted policy would be to elim- 
inate every unnecessary use of this 
metal—no silver for nonstrategic indus- 
tries, no silver for coins, no silver for 
the arts. 

The immediate stockpiling of silver in 
vast quantities must begin to hedge 
against the day when demand will vastly 
increase over supply. A vast program of 
federally financed research and devel- 
opment to aid silver-using industries ac- 
celerate their programs for finding sub- 
stitutes and even more important, to aid 
defense industries in the development of 
alternative metals or of rocket fuels and 
batteries that do not need silver for their 
operation. 

This is a drastic remedy—yet it seems 
the only workable remedy if we accept 
the proposition that the production of 
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silver cannot be increased. Of course, 
we could go on using more and more sil- 
ver in our industries—defense and other- 
wise—without any program to increase 
domestic production. This would force 
us to import huge quantities of this ma- 
terial. Our balance of payments could 
hardly stand such a severe setback. 

Yet if we accept the more probable 
thesis that the production of silver has 
increased slowly and will continue to 
increase—if only slowly—then we would 
be farsighted by realizing that there 
is no immediate danger of a long-run sil- 
ver shortage. The increase is now slow 
because with the present market price it 
is economically impossible for the silver 
producers to develop new processes for 
refining ores with low silver content, to 
pay the wages of miners—which have in- 
creased 50 percent over the past 15 
years—to induce prospectors to search 
out new silver areas, and to put to use 
the new techniques developed by the 
U.S. Geological Survey for silver ex- 
ploration. 

The silver shortage is short run, how- 
ever, and can be cured. If we accept this 
alternative, we can then leave silver in 
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our coins with no qualms of conscience. 
We can prevent the worsening of this 
short-run problem by doing what we can 
to stop hoarding—the withdrawal of 
large quantities of our coinage from cir- 
culation—and we can continue with the 
programs which the distinguished chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee drew out in the testimony be- 
fore his committee recently on the very 
issue of silver shortage. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee heard a great deal of testimony 
which the chairman called to the at- 
tention of the House yesterday to the 
effect that the United States can and 
will increase its production of silver in 
the future. We would be wise to work 
on this hypothesis. 

Under leave previously granted I in- 
clude in the Recor two tables that pre- 
sent Congressman ASPINALL’s analysis of 
the situation indicating the projected 
behavior of Treasury silver stocks 
through calendar year 1972 based on 400 
fineness silver, first, in all subsidiary 
coinage and, second, in the 50-cent piece 
alone. I support this analysis, which 
follows: 


TABLE I.— Projected behavior of Treasury silver stocks through calendar year 1972 based on 400 fineness (40 percent) silver in all subsidiary 
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TABLE II. Projected behavior of Treasury silver stocks through tenar year 1972 based on 400 fineness (40 percent) silver in half dollar 
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For these reasons I support amend- 
ments to keep silver in our coinage, and 
to prevent hoarding by making it illegal 
to use coins of the United States as back- 
ing for loans. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to yield to 
my good friend from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, this great country has traveled the 
road of sound money policies since the 
days of Alexander Hamilton. We have 
combined this with unbounded spirit and 
initiative to create the greatest produc- 
tive society, the highest standard of liv- 
ing, and the greatest military power in 
the history of man on this earth. 

From humble beginnings we have 
pulled ourselves up by the bootstraps in 
the face of great odds. We have set a 
pace in the world that, to some extent, 
has boomeranged because it has re- 
quired that we reach back more and 
more frequently to pick up our neigh- 
bors and help keep them fed, stable, and 
free in the face of a reactionary Commu- 
nist conspiracy that would use every frus- 
tration and every condition of unrest to 
lead the politically immature and emerg- 
ing nations—as children were led by the 
pied piper—into slavery, oblivion, and 
God only knows what. 

In traveling this high road we have 
found conditions so good that we have 
neglected to use good judgment. All at 
once we were awakened with a start— 
headed for the barrow pit at breakneck 
speed. Do we panic and yank the wheel? 

No. Such precipitous action would 
most likely cause us to spin out—and 
even roll over. Now is the time for keep- 
ing our head and easing back gently and 
safely. 

In our efforts to help the nations of the 
world, we have overspent—rolling up 
huge deficit after deficit until we have 
incurred massive debt and ever-spiralling 
inflation. Our gold reserves have dwin- 
dled to a dangerous low; we have discon- 
tinued silver certificates in our currency, 
and now this abhorent move to com- 
pletely remove silver from future coin- 
age. 

Yes, our financial vehicle is out of 
control, and this one-step removal of 
silver from our coinage is the “snap- 
back” that will place us in dire jeopardy 
of fiscal chaos and possible eventual 
bankruptcy. 

The proposal to reduce, rather than 
absolutely eliminate silver from our 
coinage is the gentle touch on the wheel 
that could get us back on the road with 
the least possible damage. 

It is important to note that the signifi- 
cant coinage of most major nations con- 
tains no less than 50 percent silver. 

It should also be pointed out that 
the Treasury Department has shown in- 
consistency in recent years as to their 
estimates of the silver supply and their 
attitude toward silver content in coins. 
With this in mind there can be little 
doubt that we are not sure where we are 
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going or what we are doing. It appears 
we are being conned in this issue by the 
fly-by-night salesmen of The Great 
Society” who want us to buy now and 
pay later. The sad part is that we will 
very likely do just that—pay later, And 
there is a great possibility that we will, 
eventually, find that the price was too 
high, 

There is little point in arguing whether 
there is a grand conspiracy against us 
because our dilemma could not be worse 
if there were. 

It is time we looked to our own na- 
tional best interests, for we are no good 
to ourselves or our neighbors or the cause 
of freedom as a financially incompetent 
easy prey for the greedy and the enemy. 

The answer is not to be found in sling- 
shot action of extreme reaction—from 
full silver involvement to no silver con- 
tent in one fell swoop. 

If the production of silver is slow and 
the supply short and the silver content 
of our coinage too high—is not the ob- 
vious answer to cut down, rather than 
cut out? 

Some argue against the validity of 
Gresham’s law which says bad coin- 
age will drive good coinage out of cir- 
culation, but they tempt the odds 
with the complete one-time devaluation 
of silver content in coinage they are ad- 
vocating. To remove all silver from 
further coinage will drive silver coins 
from circulation faster than new coins 
can be minted and a most serious short- 
age will occur. 

Some of this could be prevented by 
proposed legislation preventing coins 
from being used as collateral for loans— 
and other similar measures. There is 
no better answer than reduction—not 
removal of silver content in coinage, per- 
haps backed by proposed legislation such 
as that which would restrict excess ex- 
portation of silver. 

Our financial sovereignty is at stake. 
We must act carefully, and with good 
sense. 

I thank the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
House, before I get on my prepared text, 
last night, after sitting here and listen- 
ing to this interesting debate I went 
back to my office and read a little bit 
about Gresham’s law, which was bandied 
about here at great length. This is the 
so-called theory that bad money drives 
out good money. I read Frank Salter’s 
book, who is a fellow and lecturer at 
Cambridge University in England. He 
states in his book in regard to Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s law: 

Gresham’s law does not assert that in the 
whole world the worse drives out the better. 
On the contrary, it is just because men 
naturally desire the better that when in 
one country good and bad coins jostle about 
indiscriminately, the good coins migrate to 


‘lands where they or, rather, the metal in 
them, will be valued at their proper worth. 


In a further quote from the book: 

The principle only holds good for an 
individual country and one where there are 
alternative ways of using the better coins. 
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Only for the sake of argument, accepting 
that we will have a bad coin and a good coin, 
there will be no alternative use for the good 
coins as long as the price of silver is stable 
and the coins will not have a metal content 
value in excess of their face value. 


The book went on to say that Sir 
Thomas Gresham was a shrewd mer- 
chant and amassed a great fortune be- 
cause the Crown would undertake his 
losses. 

There is some evidence that he falsi- 
fied his accounts to the English Govern- 
ment so that he obtained over $50,000 
more from the government than they 
actually owed him in 1562. 

There is also evidence—and I call this 
most interesting—that he did not carry 
out the instructions of his mother-in- 
law’s will, so that he profited more than 
he should have from her estate. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is do- 
ing a useful service in debunking the 
author of Gresham’s law. From the de- 
bate that we have had in the last day or 
two, I would have thought that we were 
going to add to the plaques up here on 
the wall, the plaques of Moses, Ham- 
murabi, Solon, and other great law- 
givers, a plaque honoring Sir Thomas 
Gresham and Gresham’s law. I am glad 
that Sir Thomas is being reduced to his 
proper proportions. 

Is it not also a fact that Sir Thomas 
was a prominent promoter of the Royal 
Exchange, the stock exchange in Lon- 
don; and that it was later discovered 
that he owned much of the land on which 
the stock exchange was built, and which 
he sold to the other promoters of the ex- 
change? 

Mr. CONTE. Yes; he made a hand- 
some profit on it and came into disrepute 
with his fellow colleagues in the business 
world as a result. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman 
for performing this service of reducing 
Sir Thomas to his proper place in eco- 
nomic history. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. With reference to the 
gentleman’s exchange with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] does 
the fact that Sir Thomas Gresham was 
something of a devious character mean 
that bad money no longer drives good 
money out of circulation? 

Mr. CONTE. No, it does not; but that 
was not his theory. 

Mr. Chairman, sandwiched in as it is 
between the voting rights bill and the 
bill to expand the war on poverty, the 
Coinage Act would well become the step- 
child of this Congress, overlooked and 
underestimated. But, I would say to 
every one of my colleagues, that the na- 
tional interest of this country is as bound 
up in the steps that we take here today as 
it has been or will be with any measure 
to come before this Congress. 

We are here today to establish a new 
coinage system for this country. I have 
urged the Congress to take this action 
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and have waited for this day for many of 
the years I have been privileged to serve 
in this body. My activities as a member 
of the Treasury-Post Office Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee have brought me 
face to face with the complicated prob- 
lems confronting the Bureau of the Mint 
and the circulation of our coins. Work- 
ing with the able administrators of the 
Treasury Department, I have wrestled 
and worried with the severe shortage of 
coins—a problem that has grown in in- 
tensity over the years despite all our ef- 
forts to remedy it. 

It is evident that all of the measures 
we have authorized to date have served, 
not to bring the supply of coins into line 
with the demand for them, but only to 
seriously deplete the stock of silver held 
by the Treasury to meet its legal respon- 
sibilities, and to feed the private coffers 
of the hoarders speculating in the silver 
market. We have arrived at the day 
where our mints are working three shifts, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week to turn out 
more than 9 billion coins a year. 

We have reached the day where the 
silver used in our subsidiary coins, alone, 
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each year exceeds the total free world 
production of that precious metal. 

It is, then, equally as evident that we 
have reached the day when we must free 
our coins from their dependence upon 
silver for their production and for their 
very existence as a circulating medium 
of exchange. 

As one and one make two, so silver in 
a coin makes a source of silver to be 
held for the value of that metal alone. 
Such is not the purpose of our coins and 
today is the day for all of us to go on 
record affirming that fact. 

On April 5 of this year, on March 24 
of last year, and again and again, T 
have stood before you in the well of this 
great Chamber and called for a system 
of subsidiary coins that contained no 
silver. H.R. 8926 answers that call and 
I urge each of you to join with me to 
insure that that answer is not compro- 
mised to the detriment of the national 
interest which it will serve. 

I heartily commend the able chairman 
and members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. They have worked 
diligently, with the competence and ex- 
pertise we have all come to expect of 
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them to bring this bill before us. The 
results of their efforts are exemplified in 
a bill that is comprehensive and far- 
sighted. 

The new system of coins—the cupro- 
nickel clad copper dimes, quarters, and 
half dollars—that will be minted under 
the provisions of H.R. 8926 will free the 
future production of silver for the in- 
dustrial uses of that metal, many of 
which are vital to the national security, 
and the arts uses of silver, for which 
there is no substitute. These uses of 
silver exceed new production of that 
metal every year. In the United States 
last year, industrial and arts uses of 
silver accounted for the consumption of 
127 million ounces of silver, as compared 
with a total domestic production of 36 
million ounces. There was a free world 
deficit of 70 million ounces of silver, 
exclusive of all the silver used in the 
coins of this and all other free world 
countries. These uses of silver provide 
employment for more than 200,000 men 
and women in this country and con- 
tribute almost $3 billion to our gross 
national product. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated free world silver consumption and production, 1949-64 


Source: Columns (1) and (2) are from Handy and Harman, Annual Reviews, Col- 
umn (i is derived from the world totals ee in the Annual Reports of the Direc- 


tor of t 
countries has been subtracted 


Un millions of fine troy ounces) 
In 
and the Total 
a) 

153.1 36.5 48.2 84.7 
190. 1 37. 5 36.0 73.5 
190.5 38.2 41.3 79.5 
212.9 41,4 45.0 86.4 
224.6 46.0 57.9 103.9 
239.5 55.9 81.2 137.1 
247.8 77.4 50.2 127. 6 
252.2 111.5 55. 5 167. 0 
285. 9 203.0 61.5 264.5 


t Germany, 


the 1958-63 relatio: 
and 5 — of Mines estimates, 


Deficit 
Total New Indicated excluding 
consumption | production | deficit (=) | all nago 
©) (6) 
237.8 173.9 63.9 20.8 
263. 6 191.0 72.6 9 
270.0 205.8 —64.2 15.3 
299.3 188.4 —110.9 24.5 
328.5 206. 9 —121.6 — 7.7 
376. 6 203.0 173. 6 36.5 
375.4 206.9 —168.5 —40.9 
419.2 213.8 —205.4 —38. 4 
550.4 215.5 —334. 9 —70.4 


duction estimate for 1963 is from the Bureau of Mina; Mineral Industrial Surveys, 
Aug. 21 , 1964; and that for 1964 is from Handy and Harman, 
Mint and compiled by the Bureau of Mines. Production for ioe following adjusted’ on the basis of may 

from the world totals: Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary, Rumania, Poland, U.S.S.R., China, and North Korea. The world pro- 


Annual Review, 1964, 
p between the Handy and Harman 


TABLE 3.— U.S. silver consumption and sources of supply, 1949-64 


Industrial consumption 
eee Ea a ee eee 


Difference 
Add U.S. 


Equals indicated deficit... .-.......-.-..---..------ 


Accounted for by— 
Net 9 . ap ee eee 
r r ße 
Change in Treasury stocks 
Total accounted for —- uini 
Discrepane ates: * imply net additions to 
domestic inventory) 
: Consum; 
Director of the 
Handy an 8 “Annual I Revie 


{In millions of fine troy ounces] 


—11.4 | —13.5 


a from Handy and Harman, 
d-lease returns from annual reports of the Director of the Mint. 
Treasury silver stocks from tements. 


“Annual Reviews“ and! Minerals 5 
hange in 
y daily sta 
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“Tasty 4,—Estimated U.S. silver consumption by field of use or end product, 1969-64 


[In millions of fine troy ounces) 


Field of use or end product 
. alloys and lde ——1„%Ü 
and solders ....-_. 
Dental and pe ol BART X 


Electrical contacts and other electrical uses 
Electronic components 
Mirrors... 


Photographie film, plates, and sensitized 

ic and se 

D 0 and je ö pepe 
eous 


1961 


6.0 
13.0 
5.0 
25.0 
3.1 
10 
33.3 
22.0 
2.0 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce estimates published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 23, 1965, p. 8353. 


The new system of coins will utilize the 
remaining stock of silver held by the 
Treasury to meet the national needs that 
are essential for the transition to the 
new coins from the old. These needs are 
the legal requirement that Treasury 


stands ready to redeem the outstanding 
silver certificates with silver bullion and 
the transitional minting of our present 
silver-containing coins until the new 
coins are available in sufficient quantities 
to fulfill all of the coin needs. It will 


provide for a transition that will see no 
disruption of our commercial transac- 
tions or private gains for the silver spec- 
ulators, who would deny the national 
interest for personal profit. 


TABLE 5.—Analysis of changes in U.S. Treasury silver stocks since 1958 


1 Includes purchases, lend-lease returns, net sales and transfers to Government agen- 
uring 1959-61, variation in the amount of subsidiary Sa 
residual discrepancy 
the fact that coinage and bullion exchanges are shown here on a mint accounting boats 
—— — total change in silver stocks is shown on the more widely ‘available daily 


cies, sales to industry durin: 
bullion held in the Treasurer's general account, and a 


And, this new system of coins will once 
again give us dimes, quarters, and half 
dollars, designed specifically to fulfill 
their primary function—that of utilitar- 
ian instruments of commerce as a 
medium of exchange for the buying and 
selling of goods and services. 

What will we not have with the sys- 
tem of coins proposed in H.R. 8926 that 
we would have with a system of coins 
retaining silver in the half dollar? 

We will not have the continued use of 
silver in any of our subsidiary coins. 
This will mean that Treasury will not be 
forced to reenter the silver market as a 
buyer in a matter of years, when its 
‘silver stock is exhausted, to buy silver for 

-the minting of coins. It means that, at 
that time, the free world deficit of silver 
will not be further increased by what- 


[In millions of fine troy ounces] 


Bullion Old silver 
dollars 


exchan; paid Other 1 causes in silver 
for ina out of change 
certificates 


ever the number of millions of ounces 
required for the minting of the half 
dollar. 

We will not have the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Government re- 
maining in the silver market indefinitely 
to maintain some sort of silver price 
control for the protection of newly 
minted, silver-containing half dollars. 

We will not be spending more than 
$18 million annualy merely for the cost 
of metal that would go into the silver 
half dollar over and above the cost of 
the cupronickel half dollar. 

We will not have to include the 
amount of silver that would be consumed 
in the minting of a new silver-containing 
50-cent piece in the estimate of transi- 
tional silver demands. 

We will not have to defer the minting 
of new half dollars until the end of next 


+142.8 +91.9 
+10.8 —46.2 
—5. 5 —67.7 
—49. 8 —129. 5 
+10.4 —H. 4 
—2.0 —184.0 
+3.1 —11.2 
＋ 1.2 —14.6 
+1.9 —33. 8 
—.8 —25.2 
+1.4 —18.2 
—11.8 —31.5 
+3.0 —1II. 5 
* 1 —23.9 
+3.7 —38. 0 
—2.5 —68. 9 
—1.9 —46.1 
+.5 —43. 1 
—2.1 —366. 3 
+.2 —37.1 
+2.6 —28.6 
—3.0 —35.6 
—.4 40. 1 
and ounces held 
3 Issued after June 30, 1929. 


Memorandum: Bullion 


uivalent of silver 
certificates ? at en od 


of peri 


2,106.2 1, 683.5 1,871.8 
2 059.9 1,651.1 1,800.4 
1, 992. 2 1, 632.0 1,847.9 
1; 862.7 1, 616.3 1, 807.5 
1; 768.3 1, 536.0 1, 713.5 
1, 584.3 1, 440.4 1, 545.8 
1,573.1 1,331.8 1, 524.2 
1,558.5 1,317.4 1, 492. 4 
1, 524.7 1,326.4 1.470. 5 
1, 499. 5 1,314.1 1; 426.6 
1,481.3 1,317.6 100. 2 1,417.8 
1.440. 8 1,321.1 80.3 1,401.4 
1, 438.0 1,271.4 92.7 1) 364.1 
1,414.1 1 245.3 100.0 1, 345.3 
1.376. 1 1, 205. 4 96.4 1,301.8 
1,307.2 1,117.5 88.3 1,205.8 
1,261.1 1, 049. 6 66. 5 1,116.1 
1,218.0 952. 3 82.1 1034.4 
1, 218.0 952. 3 82.1 1,034.4 
1, 180.9 866, 6 103.3 900.8 
1.152. 3 817.0 88.7 905, 7 
1116.7 763.9 68.5 832.4 
MONON: tn.) Ao el ee hae 


2 As shown in the daily statement. The total includes approximately 64,800,000 
certain agencies of the Federal Government. N 


Source: Treasury daily statements, circulation statements, and unpublished material. 


year as proposed by the administration 
for the silver half dollar. 

We will not defer a part of the decison, 
which it is our responsibility to make 
here today for another day, or pass the 
buck—or a single coin—to the proposed 
Joint Commission on the Coinage. 

We will not be minting a unique coin— 
a coin tagged with the inept label of a 
prestige coin. 

We will not be parties to the ill-ad- 
vised proposition that the prestige of the 
United States can be equated to the 
pinch of silver in a single coin. 

My greatest fear today is that our pur- 
pose of establishing a new system of 
coinage for all of the people of this 
country might be jeopardized by provin- 
cial arguments. Perhaps some of the 
remarks I have made for this bill seem 
to be more in favor of the silver users 
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than the silver producers. Coming be- 
fore you as I do, a New Englander and 
a Bay Stater, you may dismiss my re- 
marks as parochial. But, I am also a 
member of the committee of this body 
that has worked long and hard with the 
coinage problems. I have not let spe- 
cial interests guide my support of this 
bill and I am sure that the Banking and 
Currency Committee has not done so 
in drafting this fine piece of legislation. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
not one silver producer or silver user who 
would say, “let the national interest be 
and look out for me.” 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
that this is a bill directed to the na- 
tional interest. It is not a regional bill. 
It is not a bill to subsidize or protect the 
silver users or producers. What is done 
here today must be done in the interest 
of the coin producers—the Treasury De- 
partment—and the coin users—the 
housewife at the neighborhood laundro- 
mat, the local merchant making change 
for his customers, and the child buying 
his lunch at the school cafeteria. 

When all the special interests are put 
aside, I do not believe that there can be 
any doubt that H.R. 8926 offers the very 
best answer to a very difficult situation. 

It may be unfortunate that the Gov- 
ernment is in any way involved in the 
silver market. But, it is absolutely es- 
sential that it remain involved at this 
crossroads for our coinage system. With 
silver retained in a single coin in a new 
system of coins, the Government’s in- 
volvement would be as permanent as 
that new system of coins. With the new 
coinage system of H.R. 8926, it will be 
essential only for as long as it takes 
to accomplish the transition from the old 
coinage system to the new. 

What is this transition period? In 
the words of Secretary Fowler, it is: 

The period of time it takes to produce 
and distribute and to have an adequate sup- 
ply of the new coins in use, so that trade 
and commerce that is related to and de- 


pendent upon coinage is not subjected to 
the threat of any shortage. 


Again quoting Secretary Fowler: 

The best way to achieve a smooth transi- 
tion to the new coinage is to make silver 
freely available at the $1.29 price that will 
avoid the creating of incentives to melt or 
export our present coinage. 


We must not forget that we are not 
merely replacing the system of coins 
that we have today with new coins of a 
different metal content. We will be con- 
tinuing to mint the present silver-con- 
tent coins until we can build up an ade- 
quate production of the cupronickel clad 
copper coins that they can be placed in 
circulation and meet the demand for 
coins as a medium of exchange. The 
new coins will move through the chan- 
nels of commerce side by side with the 
silver containing coins. 

We cannot expect, nor should it be 
necessary for it to be the case, that the 
new coins will be immediately available, 
once they are put into circulation, to ful- 
fill all of the coin demands of this coun- 
try. The present silver coins must con- 
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tinue to circulate with the new coins, one 
supplementing the other, each coin equal 
in value and purchasing power with its 
counterpart until the transition to the 
new coins has been fully implemented. 

This dual circulation is essential dur- 
ing the transition period to preclude an 
acute coin shortage and the snarling of 
millions of transactions daily calling for 
the exchange of coins. To insure this 
procedure, the silver-content coins must 
be protected from acquiring a value for 
their metal content that exceeds their 
face value. That can only be accom- 
plished if the price of silver is stabilized 
and the Treasury can back up that price 
by the redemption of silver certificates 
with silyer bullion, as it is required by 
the law to do. So long as this is done, we 
will be able to continue circulating the 
silver coins. But, once the stock of 
Treasury silver can be challenged as 
insufficient to meet its outstanding liabil- 
ities, the rush will be on, the price of sil- 
ver will spiral up and up, and our silver 
coins will be lost forever as a medium of 
exchange. 

The President in his message to 
Congress on the new coinage system, 
emphasized this national interest in the 
new coinage system and the transition 
period which must precede the con- 
version to the new system. The Presi- 
dent said in that message: 

It is necessary for the U.S. Government 
to have large stocks of silver in addition to 
the quantity neded for coinage. We need 
these stocks because our silver coins in cir- 
culation must be protected from hoarding 
or destruction. 

Prompt action on a new coinage will 
help us protect the silver coinage by free- 
ing our silver reserves for redemption of 
silver certificates. Thus, we can assure that 
no incentive will be created for hoarding our 
present coins in anticipation of a higher 
price for their silver content. 


The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, after a careful review of the facts 
and figures which characterize the de- 
mands that are being made and will be 
made on the Treasury’s silver supply, has 
decided to make this protection the 
maximum possible. They have added to 
the protective silver supply that quan- 
tity of silver that would have been con- 
sumed in the proposed 50-cent piece of 
reduced silver content and, at the same 
time, assured that there will be a half 
dollar minted to complete the subsidiary 
coinage system. I say this is an abso- 
lutely vital addition. 

I urge that this action by the commit- 
tee, calling for the new half dollar to be 
minted of cupro-nickel clad on a copper 
core as in the dimes and quarters, be 
given the support of this body. The 
margin of protection, over and above 
that originally requested, receives the 
support of the excellent Treasury staff 
study of silver and coinage. 

The study indicates that the holding 
of the market price of silver is abso- 
lutely essential” to protect the existing 
coinage. The study further says that 
the existing silver supply held by the 
Treasury is likely to be no more than 
adequate for the shortrun stabilization 
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of world silver prices essential to the 
interests of this country in making the 
transition to a new coinage system. 

There are more than 12 billion sub- 
sidiary coins in circulation today and in 
this new fiscal year the Treasury plans 
to call for the minting of more than 1.5 
billion more of the silver subsidiary 
coins. These coins will be placed in cir- 
culation while sufficient quantities of the 
new coins are built up for their circula- 
tion. That will give us more than 14 
billion .900 fine silver content coins in 
circulation. 

We will not be safely through the 
transition period until there is an equiv- 
alent number of new coins in circulation 
that the coin demands of the country 
can be met with the new coins. How 
long will that take? The Treasury staff 
study has estimated about 3 years for 
the transition period. In the message 
to Congress on the new coinage pro- 
posals, the President indicated that the 
Treasury planned to mint 3.5 billion of 
the new coins during the first year after 
they became the order of the land and 
another 7 billion the second year. 

Then, at the end of 2 years there will 
be 10.5 billion new coins in circulation, 
still some 3.5 billion coins short of the 
circulating silver coins—which even to- 
day are not in sufficient supply to meet 
the demands made for them. The tran- 
sition to the new coins would not then 
be complete at the end of 2 years. 

The silver stock held by the Treasury, 
as the key to the smooth transition to the 
new system of coins, is presently some- 
what less than 1 billion ounces. Allow- 
ing 165 million ounces for the requested 
stockpile—to be used at discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury—there would 
be approximately 835 million ounces of 
silver available for coinage and certificate 
redemption in the transition. The pro- 
duction of silver coins that will be con- 
tinued into this fiscal year, based on 
production estimates by Treasury offi- 
cials, will consume about 252 million 
ounces of silver. During 1964, redemp- 
tion of silver certificates took 141 million 
ounces of silver out of the Treasury stock. 
On the basis of the 1964 figure for re- 
demption, the estimated balance of silver 
at the end of fiscal year 1966 will be just 
over 400 million ounces, a reduction of 
the silver stocks, during the first year 
of what must be 2- to 3-year transition 
period, to more than 55 percent. 

Hopefully, there can be a cutback in 
the minting of the old coins as the transi- 
tion period progresses. The redemption 
demands are a very indefinite element. 
But, I do not believe that anyone will 
argue with the fact that every ounce of 
our present silver stock can easily be 
accounted for without the added transi- 
tional liability of a single ounce used in 
minting one of the coins of the new coin- 
age system. 

While we are not running the mint as 
a profitmaking activity for the Federal 
Government, I do not think that we can 
overlook operation expenses. I, for one, 
bearing the responsibility of scrutinizing 
the proposed yearly budgets for the 
Treasury Department’s operations would 
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be remiss to overlook an $18 million item. 
That is the amount that will be saved, 
again and again, by putting the new half 
dollar on an equal basis with the new 
dimes and quarters in its metal content. 
Savings in seigniorage of cupronickel half 
dollars over silver clad half dollars 

Cost of metal in $1,000 face value 

of silver clad half dollars 
Cost of metal in $1,000 face value of 

cupronickel clad half dollars 58. 61 


Difference 373. 76 

100,000,000 half dollars=$50,000,000 face 
value. 

$50,000,00 face value at a savings of $373.76 
per $1,000 face value=a savings of $18,688,- 
000. 

Source: Hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, 89th Cong., Ist sess., p. 61, Coinage 
Act of 1965, June 4-8, 1965. 


H.R. 8926 calls for all three of the sub- 
sidiary coins to be minted of the same 
metal content—a copper core clad with 
cupronickel. By removing the 40 per- 
cent silver originally proposed for reten- 
tion in the half dollar, we have not only 
assured a maximum availability of silver 
for the transition period, but have re- 
duced production costs for that single 
coin to the extent that for every 100 mil- 
lion half dollars minted—the projected 
yearly production—a savings of $18,- 
688,000 will be realized. It would be a 
great day for the Nation’s pocketbook if 
every agency downtown could take a 
giant step forward in terms of improving 
their responsiveness to the needs of all 
of the people and save the taxpayers 
money in doing so. 

I implore each of you to remember 
what our purpose is today. Our action 
must be taken with national interest 
foremost in our minds. We all strive to 
ably and effectively represent our home 
districts and States, but we do not turn 
our backs on the Nation in doing so. 

Today we must provide for a coinage 
system that will meet the demands that 
today’s commercial society will make 
upon it. 

In the folklore of western Massachu- 
setts, it is said, on a clear day from any 
peak in the Berkshires you can see for- 
ever. I sincerely hope that we can all 
stand on the floor of this Chamber today 
and see further than the boundaries of 
our home districts and States. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to yield so that I may commend him for 
the statement he is making and for the 
contribution which he has made to this 
debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to serve on 
the Subcommittee of the Treasury and 
Post Office of the Committee on Appro- 
priations with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. I know of the position of 
leadership which he has taken on this 
particular problem and am aware of the 
fact that at least 3 years ago he began 
urging the Kennedy administration and, 
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more recently, has urged the Johnson 
administration to face up to the issues 
involved here and to propose legislation 
‘such as this to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I also wish to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not happy with 
the situation we face, today. I do not 
like to see the United States painted into 
a corner from which the only escape 
seems to be one more move in the direc- 
tion of currency—or coinage—neither 
backed by anything of intrinsic value or 
possessing any intrinsic value in and of 
itself. 

I think a great many questions could 
be asked—and some have been asked, 
here, both yesterday and today—as to 
how our country got into this situation; 
of why the planners downtown have been 
so derelict in their work on planning this 
small but vastly important aspect of 
their intended “Great Society,” which to 
my mind implies a society that is based 
upon a strong economic and monetary 
system, that this proposal has to be pre- 
sented to us in a crisis atmosphere. 

For there can be little, if any, question 
over the fact that we do now face a sil- 
ver crisis of considerable proportions, 
the storm clouds of which have been 
clearly visible on the horizon for the past 
several years. Perhaps this unhappy 
fact is, also, just one more dramatic 
piece of evidence establishing how far 
the Congress, itself, has slipped and been 
lulled into playing a subsidiary role to 
that of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, from which all initiative, all 
decisions and all legislative proposals 
seemingly now must flow. 

In any event, so we come to “sand- 
wich” coins, which the President sol- 
emnly assures us “will have no effect on 
their purchasing power—for—the new 
ones will be exchanged at full face value 
for the paper currency of the United 
States.” 

To which I suppose we might respond, 
“hurrah’’—except for the fact that the 
purchasing power of that famous paper 
currency has, itself, been steadily eroded 
by that selfsame Government in its pur- 
suit of inflationary policies for the bet- 
ter part, now, of the last 30 years. 

For me, Mr. Chairman, as we now 
move closer to true fiat money, there 
may be some silver linings in our sit- 
uation, but it is hard to find them. 

Nevertheless, under the circumstances 
we face at this moment, what alternative 
is there for the Congress—or for the 
people—except to accept the inevitable? 
What alternative is there, really, beyond 
acceptance of the provisions of H.R. 8926, 
the so-called Coinage Act of 1965, as 
now before us? 

The backing and filling of the present 
Administration on this issue has been 
far from reassuring. I have some grave 
reservations about whether or not cer- 
tain of the provisions in the pending 
bill are wise and workable, but I am 
grateful to the committee for having 
had the commonsense to eliminate from 
the President’s proposal—as originally 
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made to us—his suggestion to maintain 
40 percent silver in the half dollar. 

I hope this committee decision is up- 
held, for if there is a silver shortage— 
and there undoubtedly is; if there is a 
problem with potential hoarding of cer- 
tain coins—and there undoubtedly is— 
then any attempt to make this a con- 
sensus bill by creating a questionable 
“prestige” coin, which we surely cannot 
now afford, is the height of inconsistency. 

If we are going to have to cut our coin- 
age tie with silver, it might just as well 
be done as quckly and as painlessly as 
possible, to free such silver stocks as the 
Treasury still holds to the essential task 
of meeting the demands of silver-certif- 
icate redemptions, and to carry us 
through the difficult transitional period 
from the old system of coinage to the 
new. 

At the same time, as we must do, we 
would be placing the growing and essen- 
tial industrial demands for silver and the 
actual production of silver closer to bal- 
ance. Since World War II, and partic- 
ularly since 1958—as the committee re- 
port notes—there has been a steadily 
widening gap between free world silver 
consumption and production, with pro- 
duction remaining rather static, while 
consumption of silver for such commer- 
cial applications as photographic film, 
tableware, jewelry, surgical and dental 
equipment, storage batteries and space 
hardware—as well as a whole variety of 
uses in the electronics industry—has 
more than doubled. 

Neither the Kennedy administration 
nor the present Johnson administration 
has made any proposals to help meet this 
growing shortage in any positive man- 
ner—in fact, the present administration 
has added to the problem by taking sil- 
ver out of our Treasury to send to Eng- 
land to bolster the pound sterling, an 
act which may or may not have been wise 
in view of our own serious monetary 
troubles. 

So, clearly now, and like it or not, some 
sort of action such as is contemplated by 
H.R. 8926 has to be taken, as we face up 
to the fact that our Treasury stocks of 
silver have been reduced from nearly 2 
billion ounces at the beginning of 1963, 
to slightly over 1 billion ounces at pres- 
ent and, at the current rate of demand, 
will be completely exhausted by 1967. 

The price at which the Treasury, by 
law, redeems silver certificates is $1.293. 
This is over 40 percent more than silver 
sold for in 1961. Without Treasury 
stocks that price would skyrocket until, 
in a short time, the lack of available sil- 
ver at any price would cause a serious 
curtailment in the manufacture of those 
products using this metal. 

One of the most important of those 
products is photographic film—for the 
manufacture of which there is no satis- 
factory alternate or substitute for silver, 
and I understand that no technological 
changes to nonsilver systems can now be 
forseen. The needs of this vital indus- 
try—as well as of the other industrial 
users of silver—must be met, and I know 
of no other way in which they can be 
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than through the adoption of the provi- 
sions of H.R. 8926 as drafted by the 
committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would like to say 
that I agree with the gentleman 100 per- 
cent. I do not know of anyone on the 
floor of the House who knows more about 
this problem than does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who has worked 
long and hard for it. He always speaks 
in the national interest. 

I have one question to ask: What is 
wrong with eliminating the half dollars? 

Mr. CONTE. That is possible. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Only minting dimes 
and quarters. 

Mr. CONTE. That is a very good sug- 
gestion. It would save a great deal of 
money, it would save a great deal of our 
silver, but I doubt very much that we 
could get it through the Congress, al- 
though it makes a lot of sense. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not go back to 
wampum? 

Mr. CONTE. Is the gentleman advo- 
cating that? 

Mr. GROSS. No. But if the cur- 
rency is to be debased, maybe we had 
better go back to Indian days and use 
wampum. 

Mr. CONTE. I am wondering if the 
gentleman is advocating this. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam asking the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. CONTE. I answered the gentle- 
man’s question. I think we can get by 
in commercial transactions without the 
half dollar, and still save a lot of money. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I take this op- 
portunity to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman and to con- 
gratulate him on his fine statement. It 
has been my privilege these past months 
to serve with the distinguished Member 
from Massachusetts on the Subcommit- 
tee of Appropriations on the Treasury, 
and I can say to my colleagues in the 
House, there is no more knowledgeable 
person in the House on this subject than 
the gentleman now in the well. I, my- 
self, was surprised to learn some of the 
facts in respect to the current coinage 
problems of our country through my 
service on the Treasury Subcommittee. 
I support the bill and again commend 
the gentleman for his fine statement. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I certainly appreciate the 
gentleman’s assistance in the committee 
on this very vexing problem. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks. I have worked 
with the gentleman for several years 
on this problem and I know he is an ex- 
pert in this problem, dealing with silver, 
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both from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer and from the standpoint of the 
user. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this, 
legislation. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut for his kind remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing the next speaker, we will ask the 
Clerk to read. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I would be remiss if I did not recognize 
the compliment and the privilege that the 
gentleman from Texas has accorded me, 
the honorable WRIGHT Patman, chair- 
man of our committee, when he has ac- 
corded me the privilege of sharing his 
time and particularly the most impor- 
tant portion of his time. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
which conducted extensive hearings on 
the coinage bill now before us, I intend to 
support H.R. 8926 as amended by the 
committee and reported to the House, 
including the provision which would 
eliminate silver from the half dollar as 
well as from the dime and quarter. 

In my opinion, this amendment, and 
others made by the committee to the ad- 
ministration bill, will improve the legis- 
lation. We have not, in any respect 
whatsoever, diminished the effectiveness 
of the proposals made by the President 
in his message on coinage on June 3; 
instead, we have shaped the legislation 
into a more effective vehicle for protect- 
ing our silver supplies and preventing 
the diversion of existing coins into hid- 
ing and hoarding for their silver content. 

The serious, or even casual hobbyist 
who collects coins for their numismatic 
interest and for personal enjoyment will 
not be any the less interested in the 
hobby as a result of the passage of H.R. 
8926. We have done nothing to inter- 
fere with legitimate collecting. On the 
other hand, we have tried to demonstrate 
the foolishness of accumulating vast 
stocks of common, ordinary, run-of-the- 
mint coins for speculative investment, 
since the legislation makes it clear that 
the price of silver will be held as long 
as necessary at or below its present level 
of $1.29 per fine troy ounce—the mone- 
tary value of silver. 

We have reached the reluctant conclu- 
sion that silver is too scarce and too im- 
portant for our industrial requirements 
and the protection of existing coinage 
to be used with such continued extrav- 
agance in the minting of coins which can 
just as readily be made of other metals. 
The questions which had to be faced and 
resolved were: What other material or 
materials would best suit today’s re- 
quirements for coinage, including com- 
patibility in vending machines; and, in 
addition, what steps should be taken to 
assure a smooth transition from silver 
to a substitute form of coinage? 

We are not afraid that the public will 
refuse to accept the new coins of cupro- 
nickel and copper. The full faith and 
credit and integrity of the United States 
will be behind the new coins, just as they 
were also fully behind the silver coins 
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during the many years when silver was 
worth far less as a metal than in the 
form of U.S. coins. It has only been in 
the last few years that a silver dollar, for 
instance, has—as in Hamilton’s day— 
been worth a full dollar in terms of sil- 
ver content alone; the present subsidiary 
coins—dimes, quarters, and half dollars— 
are still not worth their face value of 
$1.38 per ounce as silver. During the 
years when silver brought only 50 cents 
an ounce, or 40 cents, or, in the depres- 
sion days, less than 30 cents an ounce, in 
contrast to its monetary value of $1.29, 
coins made of silver alloy were just as 
acceptable as they are today. So Ido not 
give any credence to the claim that we 
must mint coins of high intrinsic value 
in order to make them acceptable to our 
citizens or to be free from the temptation 
for the potential counterfeiter. 

We must be sure, however, that the 
illogical reactions of some people to a 
sharp change in our coinage and that a 
potentially temporary procedure does 
not set off a wave of speculative hoard- 
ing of the silver coins for their silver 
content or their ultimate rarity. It is 
for this reason that I strongly support 
the committee amendment to eliminate 
silver in half dollars, rather than to start 
minting them of 40 percent silver. 

During the debate on that amendment, 
I will develop my views on this point in 
greater detail. In the meantime in clos- 
ing, I want to say that we have, in the 
finest traditions of the committee sys- 
tem, reviewed the administration bill 
carefully, and strengthened it materially 
in reporting the legislation to the House. 
I hope it will be passed as reported. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to vote for H.R. 8926, which 
would eliminate silver from all Ameri- 
can coinage except the silver dollar, to 
alleviate the critical shortage of this 
precious metal. In addition, silver dol- 
lars, which are not being minted now, 
could not be minted for at least 5 years, 
under this legislation. 

I am pleased to note that this bill, un- 
like some of the proposals made when 
this issue first came before us, does not 
require private coin collections to be 
turned into the Government and does 
not provide for the calling in of any 
silver coins. This is a wise decision, in 
my opinion. 

The silver situation is urgent and while 
it may be argued whether the present 
legislation is the best way to meet it, it 
appears to be a sound compromise. No 
one likes the idea of a base metal coin- 
age without intrinsic value—without even 
a ring or a jingle—but there are wider 
considerations. Existing silver supplies 
held by the U.S. Government are down 
to little more than 1 billion ounces. Our 
current consumption of silver for coins, 
however, is using this up at the rate of 
300 million ounces a year, so we could 
keep this up for only 3 years more at 
best. In addition, the Treasury is an 
important supplier of silver to indus- 
try. Industrial demand for silver has 
grown tremendously in recent years, add- 
ing to the drain on the Treasury’s sup- 
ply. 

Unless we take steps to provide a con- 
tinuing supply of silver, large segments 
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of industry and the thousands of jobs 
which they provide, will be in grave 
jeopardy. Industries affected include 
the photographic, silverware, jewelry, 
medical supply, and electronics indus- 
tries, among others. Silver is essential 
to the national defense and space pro- 


grams. 

Under these circumstances, we have 
little choice, in my opinion, except to 
approve this legislation forthwith. At 
the same time, however, I urge both the 
administration and the apropriate com- 
mittees of Congress to undertake studies 
of how best to stabilize the supply and 
demand of silver for the future. This 
would include means for increasing pro- 
duction and a review of silver price con- 
trols. It seems to me in the national 
interest to have at least some silver in 
our coins if this is possible and we 
should make every effort to determine if 
this can be done. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, most 
Members recognize the necessity for 
some sort of legislation to help solve the 
problem before us today. But the action 
is not as drastic as H.R. 8926 proposes. 
A good surgeon does not amputate an 
arm because there happens to be some- 
thing wrong with a person’s little finger. 

It may be true there is a shortage of 
silver in our country today. I am not a 
practicing economist or an authority on 
silver. Whether the shortage is due to 
an insufficient profit to the miner of 
silver or whether it is because we are ex- 
porting too much silver, I cannot concur 
with those who would have us believe 
that coinage is the least essential of all 
our uses of silver, and for that reason 
silver is too valuable to be wasted on 
coins. How can anyone say that it is a 
waste of silver to see, feel, and have 
confidence in a coin that has some body 
to it, as distinguished from the coins we 
see of a foreign country that are light 
in weight and dull looking. The point I 
am trying to emphasize is that we must 
retain some silver or as much silver as 
possible in as many of our coins as pos- 
sible. This is my basic premise. From 
here on in, it is simply a matter of the 
available amounts of silver, based upon 
reliable statistics. 

Some would say that we must retain 
silver in coins as a matter of sentiment 
or custom. There is another reason and 
it could be called national pride. To 
put it differently, it could be called the 
prestige that coins with some silver en- 
joy. Silver has been in the money of 
mankind for more than 2,500 years. 
Certainly a problem exists, but the way 
to solve the problem is to reduce the 
silver in our coin and keep the silver in 
ouy United States instead of exporting 
t. 

For my part, I am willing to rely upon 
the assurances of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, when he reported on 
the floor of the House during the debate 
that it was his conclusion we do have 
ample silver to provide the minting of 
10-cent, 25-cent, and 50-cent coins of 40- 
percent silver which would be known as 
400 fineness. Then at the end of 1972, 
which is the year the Treasury has 
chosen as the year of particular sig- 
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nificance, to continue on a stable basis 
for the long range. The gentleman 
pointed out that by 1972, silver producers 
would have reacted to increase the sup- 
ply of silver because it takes approxi- 
mately 4 years to bring into production 
silver property. 

When in the Committee of the Whole, 
I supported the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN], to restore 40-percent silver 
to our half-dollars. I was hopeful sub- 
sequent amendments would be adopted 
providing for similar restoration to our 
quarters and dimes. We did not go far 
enough. 

Let me make it plain I do not advo- 
cate the retention of silver in our sub- 
sidiary coins on behalf of any special 
interest group. There are no silver 
mines in Missouri or any silver miners. 
It is true that the late Richard Parks 
Bland, known as “Silver Dick” Bland 
was a Member of Congress from Missouri 
and lived in Lebanon, Mo., and prac- 
ticed law at Rolla, Mo. But we are not 
today concerned with the continuance of 
that old and out-dated fight between the 
producers of silver and the consumers of 
silver. My view is not a parochial view. 
I recognize this is not a silver bill. 

On the other hand, I believe that our 
great Nation wants and deserves a coin- 
age of intrinsic value. Silver coins are 
a part of our American heritage. We 
may have to reduce the silver content in 
our coins, but we should not totally aban- 
don the use of silver in favor of some 
worthless sandwich coin or clad coin of 
some material that has been called 
cupronickel. 

Other nations have gone through some 
rather drastic experiences because they 
followed the course of elimination of 
metals with intrinsic value from their 
coinage. There is a lesson to be learned 
from the experience of France, Italy, 
Austria, and Western Germany. Each 
removed silver from their coins, but later 
resumed the minting of silver coins, by 
restoring silver to their coinage system. 
Surely there must have been a reason. 
In my opinion, the reason is these Gov- 
ernments did not take long to recognize 
that coinage which has intrinsic value 
creates confidence from the public. 

I can support a bill which retains as 
much as 40 percent silver in our sub- 
sidiary coins because such coins will be 
virtually indistinguishable from our pres- 
ent coins and will circulate side by side 
with the old. We have sufficient silver to 
mint dimes and quarters with a 40-per- 
cent silver content and the bill should 
be passed containing such provision. 

The chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] observed in 
opposing an amendment which would 
dispense with our half-dollars, that the 
removal of all silver content from our 
coins would be psychologically shocking. 
We should reply to the gentleman from 
Texas—Why is it necessary to take any 
step that is so psychologically shocking? 
In opposing an amendment which pro- 
posed currency with fractional dollar 
denomination, the chairman said it 
would be a nuisance and should be called 
trading stamp money. He should have 
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joined in the same fear against the pro- 
posal for sandwich or clad coins which 
because of the element of psychology will 
result in so great a resistance to change 
by the people of the United States that 
there will be the likelihood of hoarding 
of all old silver coins, no matter how 
many safeguards may be provided by the 
Treasury. If we remove all the silver 
content from our new coins, we may 
have to adopt special legislation against 
the hoarding of present silver coins as 
they grow scarcer. 

I am convinced the silver shortage has 
been overemphasized. We do have 
enough silver for our dimes, quarters, 
and half dollars to maintain the pres- 
tige of these coins and also to avoid the 
hoarding problem. To cut the content 
by more than one-half or from 90 to 40 
percent is a radical step. But, let us 
keep at least some silver in our coins. I 
am sure many Members join in this posi- 
tion. They want to be able to go back 
to tell their constituents of their efforts 
to keep metal in their coins that was 
worth something. To state it differ- 
ently, they want to be able to report back 
home they worked to keep coinage in the 
pockets of their people that had enough 
intrinsic value to generate confidence 
and pride from our people. 

We should reduce the silver content 
only to the extent necessary to give a 
period of grace for the revaluation of 
the problem. It is possible there may 
be a technological breakthrough in min- 
ing methods. Another alternative would 
be to retain a high silver content in one 
silver coin and a lower silver content in 
our other coins. Such a grace period 
would give us time to find out how the 
other nations, after abandoning coins 
with content of precious metal have been 
able to return to money with intrinsic 
value. Confidence of the public in our 
monetary system must be based upon 
more than a few words of reassurance 
from the Congress. Our Nation’s mone- 
tary system is dependent upon public 
confidence. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, during 
discussion of the coinage bill, we have 
heard much talk centering on the fact 
that this is merely a localized problem 
that the West is the only area concerned 
with the mining of silver. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Any employee of the Raritan Copper 
Works or American Smelting & Re- 
fining in Perth Amboy, N.J., knows the 
strategic importance of this industry to 
the central Jersey area. Besides this, 
there is also a pressing national need to 
conserve the silver supply—for these 
reasons, enactment of this legislation is 
absolutely necessary. 

Silver is not always mined as other 
metals; it is mostly produced as a by- 
product of other ores. This silver is too 
valuable to use in coinage. According 
to Mr. Walter McBride, general manager 
of the Raritan Copper Works, 6,747,000 
ounces of silver were refined there in 1963 
from copper slimes. In fact, the output 
of refinement of silver in America now 
stands at over 36 million ounces a year. 

Although it was difficult for some to 
reconcile not having gold in the mid- 
thirties, it will be similarly necessary to 
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do without silver in coins. We cannot 
peril our Nation’s economy and take the 
chance of running out of silver in the 
next half dozen years by keeping our 
coins on the silver standard. 

I am also happy to see the creation 
of a national Joint Committee on Coin- 
age under another title of this bill. This 
will be one of the surest means of in- 
suring a safe and sound currency system 
for future years. 

Passage of this legislation is impera- 
tive. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to state my support of H.R. 8926. 

There is, indeed, general approval of 
this legislation and the differences really 
concern method and degree only. 

The essential fact that confronts us 
today is the phenomenal rise in the de- 
mand for silver in the light of the avail- 
able supply. An example of an industry 
which relies upon an adequate supply of 
this metal is the silver industry located 
in Meriden and Wallingford, Conn., in 
my district. These makers of silver fiat- 
ware, tableware and other comparable 
products have found themselves in seri- 
ous straits between the rising demand 
for their products and the increasing 
tightness of the metal supply. Inability 
to obtain metal could affect employment 
and economic activity. This industrial 
demand has been due not only to the 
increased purchasing power of the popu- 
lation, but it has arisen from the spread 
of silver use and the development of new 
industries and techniques which require 
this precious metal. 

This has raised the question whether 
the present system of the United States 
for minting coins with an intrinsic value 
comparable to their face value is neces- 
sary or whether some alternative is ac- 
ceptable which would release the silver 
presently used by the Government for 
nongovernmental purposes. 

This problem has concerned the Treas- 
ury and the Congress for a long time. 
Instances of this concern can be found 
in the hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee and the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and in the hearings of 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations which was 
headed by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FASCELL]. 

The answer of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has been to recom- 
mend the virtual termination of the 
present system of coining silver. For 
the silver coins would be substituted a 
new type of sandwich coins made of a 
baser metal and fashioned in such a way 
that would be accepted by vending ma- 
chines and other similar mechanical 
devices. 

This is a logical and reasonable solu- 
tion of our problem. The vast majority 
of countries in the world today produce 
coins which are not related to the actual 
value of the piece itself, but derive their 
value from the credit of the Govern- 
ment which issues them. In this respect, 
they are similar to paper money which 
constitutes a promise to pay rather than 
embodying any value itself. 

I support the solution recommended by 
the committee in this bill. I believe that 
we are meeting a modern problem with 
modern means and that there will be no 
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damaging effects on the commerce or 
credit of the United States. I will vote 
for this bill and I hope that it will pass. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Coinage Act of 1965 proposes 
that the U.S. subsidiary coins, presently 
made with a 90-percent silver compound 
be changed to consist chiefly of a cupro- 
nickel composite. 

This change in the composition of our 
subsidiary coinage has been made neces- 
sary by recent increases in the use of 
silver for industry and defense purposes; 
a concurrently increasing need for sub- 
sidiary coins in the American economy; 
and the failure of silver production on 
the world market to keep pace with these 
increasing needs. In the last 6 years 
world silver consumption has more than 
doubled, while production has increased 
less than 15 percent. 

The effect on the U.S. Treasury, as the 
market price of silver began to equal the 
monetary price of $1.29 a troy ounce, has 
been to make the Treasury a supplier of 
residual silver from its stockpiles to in- 
dustry. The latest Treasury statement 
shows that the Treasury’s silver stock- 
pile is down under 1 billion ounces. 

Those opposed to this bill state that we 
should maintain a coinage that has in- 
trinsic value. This point of view is 
simplistic. Money is whatever com- 
modity is acceptable in performing cer- 
tain basic functions, including serving as 
a medium of exchange and providing a 
useful means for calculating values. At 
times in the history of the world silver 
and gold have been employed as this 
commodity because they are scarce, 
durable, and portable. 

A history of money in the United 
States shows that silver, although it has 
an intrinsic value, has a highly fluctu- 
ating value in market terms. When 
Alexander Hamilton established our 
monetary system on a bimetallic basis, he 
put the ratio of silver to gold at 15 to 1. 
In a short while it was edging toward 
16to1. In the pre-Civil War period the 
market value of silver was such that 
Congress, in 1853, set the silver content 
of our lesser silver coins at 7 percent 
below the fine grain content of the sil- 
ver dollar. This prevented the subsid- 
iary coins from disappearing. In 1879, 
the price pendulum swung abruptly in 
the other direction with the price of sil- 
ver falling when its ratio to gold sud- 
denly changed, over a 5-year period, from 
16 to 1 to 19 to 1. From that time for- 
ward, until within the last 4 years, we 
have been subsidizing the western silver 
producers either by setting by statute the 
amount of silver dollars to be minted or 
by standing ready to purchase silver 
from the mines at $1.29 a troy ounce. 
During this latter phase, the intrinsic 
value of silver in the coins has varied 
from 9 cents in the half dollar in 1933 
to its present point where market pres- 
sures are pushing it close to the Treasury 
price. If the market price goes beyond 
the Treasury price, silver coins will dis- 
appear from sight. 

We cannot permit the scarcity of pre- 
cious metals in relation to the monetary 
and industrial uses to exercise a tyranny 
over the money supply. The dual de- 
mand for precious metal means that it 
will increase enormously in value with a 
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consequent reduction in the general 
price level. We are compelled to find 
a low-priced commodity to use as money 
or suffer the economy to grind to a halt. 

The bill now before us, H.R. 8926, 
would provide us with a durable sub- 
sidiary coinage that will be legal tender, 
can be used in vending machines, will 
constitute an adequate coinage, and at 
the same time stem the drain on the 
Treasury's silver stocks. The American 
producers are protected by the fact that 
the Treasury will hold the market price 
of silver at its present level of $1.29 plus 
per fine troy ounce, with a minimum 
guaranteed purchase price of $1.25 per 
ounce on all domestically mined silver. 
The silver dollar will remain our stand- 
ard coin at 90-percent silver, but none 
will be minted for at least 5 years. 
an am happy to support passage of this 

Mr.ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
urge the passage of H.R. 8926, the Coin- 
age Act of 1965. 

As you know, President Johnson has 
strongly recommended prompt congres- 
sional action on this legislation to pre- 
vent a crisis in our silver supply. In his 
message of June 3, 1965, he stated cate- 
gorically that “Silver is becoming too 
scarce for continued large-scale use in 
coins.” 

I agree with the President that the 
worldwide shortage of silver, together 
with rapidly increasing consumption of 
that metal for defense, industrial, and 
coinage purposes, have created an emer- 
gency situation which necessitates the 
first important change in the Nation’s 
coinage since 1792—a substantial reduc- 
tion in the silver content of the denomi- 
nations of U.S. coins—dimes, quarters, 
and 50-cent pieces—now using silver as a 
major alloy ingredient. 

Since 1958 alone, world demand for 
silver has more than doubled, while pro- 
duction has increased less than 15 per- 
cent. As a result, Treasury Department 
authorities predict at the present rate 
of silver consumption in the United 
States, chiefly for coinage, this Nation 
will run out of silver within 2 or 3 years. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I also believe it 
is important to our national prestige and 
to continued world confidence in the 
essential soundness of our currency sys- 
tem to retain a certain basic minimum 
silver content in all our major coins. 

For this reason, I voted to support the 
amendment just offered to provide that 
quarters and dimes retain a silver con- 
tent of 40 percent, thus maintaining the 
principle of a coinage system with actual 
intrinsic value. 

Although I regret that this amendment 
failed to secure a majority vote of the 
Members, I nevertheless, feel the urgency 
of the legislation requires that we now 
join in support of the President in his ef- 
fort to adapt our Nation’s coinage to 
meet the needs and demands of modern 
conditions. 

Under the bill as it now stands, the 
silver content of half dollars will be 
reduced from 90 to 40 percent, and silver 
will be eliminated entirely from dimes 
and quarters. 

This drastically reduced use of silver 
in our coinage will, according to expert 
testimony before the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency, offer a per- 
manent solution to our silver crisis, and 
provide the basis for carrying out the 
President’s recommendation to change 
our coinage system “to meet new and 
growing needs.” 

The new dimes and quarters will have 
solid copper cores, with “sandwich” cov- 
ers of cupronickel. So these smaller 
coins will have the same kind of face 
material as the present 5-cent piece, with 
the copper core visible as a reddish line 
on their rims. The new half dollar, con- 
taining 40 percent silver, would look 
about the same. 

All the new coins would be similar in 
design to the present coins of the same 
denominations. They will be legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has as- 
sured us he is confident they will meet 
the test of public acceptability as a 
medium of exchange, that they can be 
efficiently and rapidly manufactured by 
the mints from available materials—in 
fact, the Bureau of the Mint plans to 
turn out 3.5 billion coins in the first year, 
and double this production in the year 
thereafter—and that their size, weight, 
and electrical properties make them fully 
compatible with silver coins and able to 
work in all existing vending machines 
and other coin-operated devices. 

Another commendable feature of this 
bill is its authorization for the San Fran- 
cisco Assay Office, which was deactivated 
as a mint in 1955 after more than 100 
years of continuous operation at a time 
when coin demand was only a fraction 
of present needs, to continue its gold and 
silver refining operation and also to re- 
activate its coin-production facilities un- 
til such time as the Secretary determines 
that the mints of the United States are 
adequate to produce ample supplies of 
coins. 

I am particularly pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President has now proposed re- 
activating the historic century-old San 
Francisco Mint to help ease the transition 
to the new coinage system, and as a 
significant step toward alleviating the 
increasingly critical coin shortage that 
has been plaguing businessmen and in- 
dividuals across the country. 

With all other U.S. mints presently 
working on a full-time 24-hour-a-day, 
7-day-a-week basis, reopening the addi- 
tional San Francisco minting facility will 
be a big help during the transition 
period, and will be the quickest, cheapest, 
and most efficient way of expanding the 
inadequate supply of small change now 
in circulation. 

I have a rather personal interest in the 
President’s plan to reactivate coin pro- 
duction at San Francisco, because it fol- 
lows my nearly identical proposal of a 
year ago, made in an effort to again pro- 
vide a west coast mint to supplement 
those now located at Philadelphia and 
Denver. 

We in Los Angeles, as well as citizens 
throughout the State of California, have 
a vital stake in this matter. As residents 
of the Nation’s fastest growing metro- 
politan area, and what is now the largest 
State in the Union, we have already felt 
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the adverse effects of the current acute 
shortage of coins. 

In fact, the situation has become so 
serious that many local Los Angeles re- 
tailers and merchants are reporting con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping an ade- 
quate supply of change on hand to oper- 
ate their businesses properly and pro- 
vide the kind of service their customers 
have a right to expect. 

If the Treasury Department’s Bureau 
of the Mint now moves on a crash-pro- 
gram basis, and fully utilizes the minting 
capacity of the San Francisco facility, we 
should be able to make a successful tran- 
sition to the new coinage system, and at 
the same time, be assured of the pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars 
so essential to the smooth functioning 
of our booming commercial economy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
again urge the Members of the House to 
join in support of the President by vot- 
ing for the passage of H.R. 8926, the 
Coinage Act of 1965. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Coinage Act of 
1965”. 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
COINAGE 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary may coin and 
issue pursuant to this section half dollars or 
50-cent pieces, quarter dollars or 25-cent 
pieces, and dimes or 10-cent pieces in such 
quantities as he may determine to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the public. Any 
coin minted under authority of this section 
shall be a clad coin the weight of whose 
cladding is not less than 30 per centum of 
the weight of the entire coin, and which 
meets the following additional specifications: 

(1) The half dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 1.205 inches; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of 
silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

(C) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 11.6 grams 
and contains 4.6 grams of silver and 69 
grams of copper. 

(2) The quarter dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per centum 
copper and 25 per centum nickel; and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 5.67 grams. 

(3) The dime shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel; 
and 


(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 2.268 grams. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall prohibit 
the continued minting of half dollars, quar- 
ter dollars, and dimes of standard coin silver 
as authorized by law at the time of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2 (sec. 
101 (a) ()), strike lines 5 through 9, inclu- 
sive, and insert: 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel; 
and 
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“(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 11.34 grams.” 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the first committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee amend- 
ment, which was adopted, I believe, by 
the decisive vote of 18 to 10 in the com- 
mittee, has been much discussed. All 
that it does is to treat the new 50-cent 
piece in exactly the same manner as the 
new dime and quarter, by removing the 
silver from them and making them the 
clad coin that the Treasury has recom- 
mended. 

There are three reasons why I believe 
this amendment should be adopted. 

In the first place, by removing the 
silver from the new 50-cent pieces in- 
stead of keeping 40-percent silver or some 
other percentage of silver in it, we are 
going to save for the taxpayers over the 
next 18 years close to $1 billion which 
would otherwise be paid in subsidies to 
the silver mining companies and their 
stockholders. This is the result of sim- 
ple arithmetic. There is $280 million to 
be saved alone in the replacement of the 
existing 144 billion silver half dollars, 
and every year our savings, assuming 
that the rate of production of 50-cent 
pieces was what it was last year, will be 
on the order of $38 million. So the sav- 
ings to the taxpayers are of a very sub- 
stantial billion-dollar nature. 

Quite apart from this saving to the 
taxpayers, the Treasury of the United 
States will need every ounce of silver it 
can keep in order to permit orderly tran- 
sition to the new composite currency. 
If you put 40-percent silver into the new 
50-cent piece, it is going to take 30 mil- 
lion ounces a year just to produce 50-cent 
pieces at the rate we are currently pro- 
ducing them. This 30 million ounces 
almost equals the entire domestic pro- 
duction of silver for last year. This 
would mean that we would be squander- 
ing our entire domestic silver production 
at a time when it is very necessary that 
the Treasury have sufficient leeway in 
order to protect the existing old silver 
coinage during the transitional period. 

The third reason why it is a good 
amendment and I hope it will be adopted 
has to do with our balance of payments. 
If we squander silver by inserting it into 
our new 50-cent piece, then we are going 
to have to buy it abroad or we are going 
to be able to sell less abroad. In either 
case, hundreds of millions of dollars will 
be added on to our balance-of-payments 
deficits, to the great international dam- 
age of the United States in the years to 
come. 

So, from the standpoint of logic, from 
the standpoint of giving a break to the 
taxpayers for a change to the tune of 
about $1 billion, from the standpoint of 
permitting the Treasury to make an or- 
derly transition to the new currency, and 
from the standpoint of our balance of 
payments, I urge that the committee 
amendment be adopted. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the committee 
amendment. As the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of Banking and Currency 
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which has jurisdiction over the mint, I 
have been closely identified with the 
problems involved in this legislation dur- 
ing the 2 years in which the Treasury 
has been studying various alternatives to 
the continued high use of silver in coins. 
As I said earlier, in general debate on 
the bill, I support H.R. 8926 in nearly all 
of its provisions, but I do not support this 
Committee amendment to take all silver 
out of the half dollar. Instead, I support. 
the administration position in behalf of 
a half dollar of 40 percent silver content. 

Unlike those who believe we must keep 
silver in all of the subsidiary coins— 
dimes and quarters, as well as half dol- 
lars—I am convinced it cannot be done. 
Not only can we no longer continue turn- 
ing out such coins of 90 percent silver 
content, we clearly cannot afford the 
drain on our silver supplies of any ap- 
preciable amount of silver in dimes or 
quarters, We don’t have the silver to 
do it, and we cannot mine it or buy it, 
in order to accomplish such an objective, 
for dimes and quarters are produced in 
prodigious volume. But we can—and 
quite easily—use some silver in the half 
dollar without endangering our supply of 
silver for other requirements. The half- 
dollar, normally, is not minted in great 
quantities; furthermore, its production 
can always be limited, if necessary, be- 
cause there is nothing for which a half 
dollar is needed that two quarters can’t 
do just as well, and we will soon have 
huge quantities of quarters available in 
the new coinage. 

Therefore, if the committee amend- 
ment on the half dollar is rejected, as I 
hope it will be, we can go to a half 
dollar of 40-percent silver content, in 
place of the present 90-percent silver 
half dollar, and the two coins will look 
so much alike that the date alone will 
tell most people which is which. We will, 
then, be retaining our link with one of 
our oldest traditions as a Nation, and 
yet we would still be using only about 5 
percent as much silver in coinage a year 
as we are using now. With nearly a 
billion troy ounces of silver still on hand 
in the Treasury, we can afford that kind 
of silver drain—for 15 million ounces a 
year would be no drain at all compared 
to the 300 million ounces we currently 
use in coinage. 

It is not sentiment or tradition alone 
which leads me-to oppose the decision of 
the 18 members of the committee who 
voted for this amendment in committee. 
Obviously we could, if necessary, get 
along without silver in half dollars; we 
do not need it for “prestige” or any such 
thing. Our coins would have prestige 
enough for most of us regardless of what 
metals were used, as long as they were 
legal tender and had behind them the 
full faith of this great country. 

But I think a majority of the commit- 
tee made a mistake on this amendment. 
For it disregards the main ingredients 
of successful legislation in a democracy— 
fairness and compromise. The big users 
of silver, who fear eventual price in- 
creases in the metal because of its short 
supply, scored a tremendous victory 
when the administration decided to elim- 
inate silver from dimes and quarters. 
That action will make available to indus- 
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try about 285 million ounces of silver an- 
nually which would otherwise go into 
coinage. That amount is the equivalent 
of 7 or 8 years of domestic production of 
silver at current output; it is far more 
than the entire free world produces. It 
is more than twice domestic industrial 
demand. So the silver users scored a 
great victory. They should feel very 
well treated. 

But it seems to me they are now some- 
what greedy in seeking that last pound 
of flesh so to speak—those 15 million 
ounces annually the administration had 
earmarked for half dollars. After all, 
we are going to continue to protect the 
industrial users of silver on the price— 
we are not going to let it go above $1.29 
an ounce for some years to come, if at all. 
But how long we hold the price at that 
level, it seems to me, will depend to a 
large extent upon whether the Govern- 
ment continues to have any direct and 
essential interest in holding the price 
of silver. Of course, if we were to stop 
using any silver in coins—end this use 
entirely—it would seem to me that there 
would be very little basis on which the 
price ceiling could be maintained, once 
existing silver coins were replaced by new 
coins. So the proponents of this amend- 
ment should certainly keep that con- 
sideration in mind. In the long run, the 
silver users would be far better off, I 
would imagine, by making sure the 
Treasury continues to have some legiti- 
mate reason to be concerned over market 
prices of silver. 

This controversy should not be made 
into a sectional battle between the Far 
West and New England—between silver 
producer and silver user. As a mid- 
westerner, I want only to see the public 
interest made uppermost, and to see as 
much fairness as possible to both sides 
of this controversy. 

Therefore, while I stand behind the 
administration on the small amount of 
silver it wants to use in the half dollar, 
I oppose any attempt by the partisans 
of the silver producing industry to re- 
quire that we keep silver also in the 
dimes and quarters. 

As recommended by the White House, 
this legislation was called consensus 
coinage—a good designation. There 
was something in it for every affected 
group. The other body has already 
passed such a bill. This committee 
amendment would weight the legislation 
heavily against the silver producing in- 
dustry by taking away entirely a major 
market it has served for 173 years. 
Looking at the political realities, I don’t 
think that grabbing the last ounce, so 
to speak, is good policy, and I feel it 
would reap only bitterness where we 
could otherwise look for cooperation. 

Two long years of study, and the 
American doctrine of fairplay and give- 
and-take went into the administration’s 
coinage proposals. With all due respect 
to my 18 colleagues on the 33-member 
committee who voted for this amend- 
ment in committee, I say, and feel, that 
we should insist upon playing fair with 
both competing sides, and continue the 
tradition of silver coinage at the modest 
level proposed by President Johnson in 
his message of June 3. Mr. Chairman, 
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this committee amendment. should be 
rejected in line with the President’s 
position. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pending amendment. 

The hearings before our committee 
demonstrated conclusively that we will 
have available ample supplies of silver 
in the years immediately ahead to per- 
mit us to retain 40 percent silver content 
in our dimes, quarters, and half dollars. 

While the Treasury staff study of 
silver and coinage and the Secretary of 
the Treasury have assumed increases in 
free world silver production by approxi- 
mately 20 percent; they have done so 
solely on the basis of new production 
from conventional sources: Data that 
we received indicates first; new produc- 
tion will increase at a higher rate than 
estimated by the Treasury; second, the 
rate of salvage will increase; and, third, 
new sources of silver will be found if the 
incentive to mine it is there, as indicated 
in an article appearing in the June 1965 
issue of the Mining Congress Journal 
titled “Black Calcite: A Source of 
Silver?” which I include at this point in 
the Recorp under permission previously 
granted: 


BLACK CALCITE: A SOURCE OF SILVER? 


(By D, F. Hewett and Arthur Radtke, U.S. 
Geological Survey, and Charles Taylor, 
Stanford University) 

The association of silver with manganese 
minerals in many mining districts in the 
West is well known, For example, in such 
districts as Tonopah, Austin, and Comstock 
in Nevada, such silver minerals as argentite 
and the complex sulfides commonly called 
ruby silver are closely associated with the 
manganese minerals rhodochrosite, rho- 
donite, and alabandite. In Arizona this as- 
sociation occurs in the Tombstone district; 
in New Mexico in the Mogollon district; in 
Utah, in the Horn Silver mine in the San 
Francisco district; in Colorado in several dis- 
tricts in the San Juan Mountains, including 
Telluride, Ouray, Silverton, and Lake City, 
Creede in Mineral County, and Bonanza in 

e County; in Montana, the Butte 
district. 

In another group of mining districts, how- 
ever, large quantities of silver have been 
produced from deposits in which the car- 
bonate, silicate, and sulfide of manganese 
are rare or absent but manganiferous iron 
carbonate (siderite) is the common gangue 
mineral and the silver is intimately asso- 
ciated iwth the sulfides of lead, copper, and 
zinc. The great productive Coeur d’Alene 
district and the Wood River region of Idaho, 
Leadville and Aspen, Colo., and Pioche, Nev., 
belong to this group. 

In numerous districts in the West, how- 
ever, large quantities of silver have been 
produced in the form of the silver chloride, 
cerargyrite, from near the surface, but the 
precise source of much of the silver has 
never been determined. The White Pine dis- 
trict (Hamilton) in eastern Nevada, which 
yielded 25 million ounces of silver between 
1870 and 1892, is one of these; others are 
the Lake Valley district, Sierra County, N. 
Mex., and the Silver Cliff district, Custer 
County, Colo. In these and other smaller 
districts, the silver was closely associated 
with manganese oxide minerals and it was 
with difficulty that the metal was recovered 
from these ores. 

Recently, in a program of study of the 
deposits of manganese minerals in the West, 
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it was noted that black calcite was very 
widespread and in some districts abundant. 
In laboratory studies, it was determined 
that the color of the black calcite (or arago- 
nite) is due to a few percent of dispersed 
grains of a manganese oxide; the calcium 
carbonate in which these grains were em- 
bedded is almost free of manganese. By 
dissolving the calcium carbonate in several 
common acids, hydrochloric, nitric, and ace- 
tic, the content of manganese oxides in seven 
samples from districts in Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico was determined to 
be chiefly between 2 and 10 percent but as 
much as 35 percent. By spectrographic 
analysis of the black residues it was found 
that all contained measurable amounts of 
silver, but in one sample of black calcite 
from Hamilton, Nev., the content was about 
5 percent or about 1,500 ounces per ton; in 
another sample from the Fisk mine, Ophir 
district, Utah, the content was 0.7 percent, 
or about 200 ounces per ton. 

Following this analytical work, the speci- 
men from Hamilton, Nev., was examined in 
polished section at a magnification of 200 
to 400 diameters. After photomicrographs 
were made, the material was analyzed by 
means of the electron microprobe and it was 
determined that the black calcite contains a 
erystalline silver manganate. Silver content 
of the material will range from 20 to 25 per- 
cent; the remainder is manganese oxide. 

In the light of the work that has been 
done in the laboratory of the geological 
survey at Menlo Park, Calif., it is now clear 
that much of the cerargyrite recovered from 
the White Pine district, Nevada, originally 
was deposited as a manganate of silver con- 
tained in black calcite. This black calcite is 
widespread in the district and it formed from 
solutions rising from great depths, and 
not from weathering processes near the sur- 
face as has been generally assumed until 
recently. 

Interestingly enough, old time miners in 
the White Pine district, while not aware of 
the silver in the black calcite, were aware of 
it value as a guide to ore. Hague described 
the district in the U.S. Geological Explora- 
tion of the 40th parallel, in 1870, and he 
stated that “the black calcite occurs in 
many of the mines, and is regarded by the 
miners as a good indication of ore.” 

Laboratory work necessary to identify the 
new silver manganate mineral has not been 
completed but enough is now known about 
the mineral and its associations to indicate 
that districts in the West which contain 
considerable black calcite should be care- 
fully examined and the silver content and 
extent of the black calcite determined. 
Knowledge of the silver content and extent 
of the bodies of black calcite is already 
sufficient to indicate that they are capable 
of yielding commercial ores. 

In terms of the thermal zones in the crust, 
the one that contains most of the important 
silver districts in North America is known 
as the epithermal zone, in which the min- 
erals were deposited within 5,000 feet of the 
surface then existing. To the underlying 
mesothermal zone, we assign the silver- 
bearing lead, zinc, and copper minerals in 
which the characteristic gangue mineral is 
manganiferous siderite. 

The present shortage of silver has brought 
on the search for new silver districts and 
for new ore bodies in old districts. In this 
search special attention should be given to 
ore bodies of the epithermal zone, and, in 
the light of recent work, to those districts 
which contain abundant black calcite. 


On the other side of the question, 
the Secretary of the Treasury took the 
position that consumption would in- 
crease by at least 20 percent despite the 
fact that we know that our exports in 
1964 were in large part caused by the 
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desire to bolster the pound sterling and 
partially by speculation. Of course we 
have also had speculation here in the 
United States. 

A stable silver policy and adherence 
to the law prohibiting the sale of sil- 
ver by the Treasury unless the market 
price exceeds its monetary value will 
cause substantial reduction in these 
large factors in 1964 consumption. 

In addition we were informed that the 
largest silver user, the photographic in- 
dustry, is bending every effort to find 
substitutes. And we were also told that 
an increase in the price of silver will re- 
sult in substitutes in several use areas. 

The conclusion is clear: a stable pol- 
icy with increased production will per- 
mit us to meet the needs for 40 percent 
silver content in the subsidiary coinage 
of the United States. On this basis I 
computed the estimates that I presented 
to the House yesterday that appear at 
pages 16559 and 16560 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record and I concluded that by 
the end of 1972, even with an honest set- 
aside for stockpile purposes of 165 mil- 
lion ounces of silver, there will remain in 
the Treasury 664 million ounces of silver 
although we place 40 percent silver in all 
our coins. If we have 40 percent silver 
in the half dollar alone there would be 
more than twice as much silver left in 
the Treasury at the end of 1972. 

This can be used to take care not only 
of the needs of the silver users, but it 
can be used in order to keep an honest 
coinage in our American economy. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not come from a 
silver-user area, or a silver-producing 
area. I just look at this 40-percent silver 
50-cent piece and wonder what it will get 
me, or any other American citizen, with 
this half the amount of silver in it, and 
of some kind of a sandwich construction. 

I do not think it is a matter of adjust- 
ing fairness and equity between the sil- 
ver producers and silver users. It is a 
matter of figuring out what we are go- 
ing to do about the American people's 
money here. It was indicated if you go 
to this 40-percent silver and the Treas- 
ury mints these 40-percent 50-cent 
pieces, it is going to cost a billion dol- 
lars over a period of 18 years. 

What Secretary of the Treasury in his 
right mind, and what President in his 
right mind, is going to let that kind of 
drain occur in his budget? Many of you 
here have had $2 million items, even 
$200,000 items, stricken out of your ap- 
propriation by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

They are simply not going to mint 
these 50-cent pieces if you vote to keep 
40-percent silver in. What you are do- 
ing is voting to take the 50-cent piece 
away from the American citizen. They 
will not be minted. The current ones 
will disappear. Even if you do mint new 
ones, it will be in small quantities, and 
the coins will get in the hands of the col- 
lectors and there will not be any 50- 
cent pieces around for business purposes 
unless you go whole hog and take the 
silver out of them entirely. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. May I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the Treasury re- 
port which says this about 50-cent 
pieces: 

It must be stressed that the uncertainties 
of the future silver situation preclude any 
definite commitment as to the amounts of 
50-cent pieces that would be produced. 


Mr. HOSMER. The Secretary of the 
Treasury came up here and he was asked 
how many dimes he is going to mint, 
how many quarters he is going to mint, 
and he told you, but he did not tell you 
how many 40-percent 50-cent pieces he 
is going to mint, because he is not going 
to mint any in quantity at all. 

I could just as well use two quarters 
for a 50-cent piece, but some people like 
50-cent pieces. I do not think the House 
should take any action today that is go- 
ing to deny what millions of Americans 
— in their pockets to spend, a 50-cent 
piece. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time the amend- 
ment was adopted in the committee, I 
spoke against the amendment and 10 
majority Members on the committee 
voted against it. The only votes against 
it in committee were from the Demo- 
cratic side. I think that is indicative of 
what this amendment does. This amend- 
ment is not supported by the adminis- 
tration. The administration asks for a 
40-percent silver content in the 50-cent 
piece. I would say to my colleagues here, 
I believe the inclusion of 40-percent silver 
in the 50-cent coin would help stabilize 
the entire coinage system which we are 
going to adopt here today. Whether we 
will go as far as the dime and the quar- 
ter, I think the fact that if we will keep 
some silver in one of the coins will give 
stability to the remaining coins. 

I would like to quote here from the 
President’s message on coinage. The 
President’s message said this: 

The new half dollar was designed with the 
strong desire in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans to retain some silver in our everyday 
coinage. 

I believe the President of the United 
States has correctly stated the desires 
of the American people and I think for 
that purpose, if for no other purpose, we 
should enact legislation accordingly. 

I would like also to say that before our 
committee, Assistant Secretary Wallace 
appeared. He spoke with respect to 
“grandfather hoarding.” He said: 

The third type of hoarding is called grand- 
father hoarding whereby an uncle, father, 
grandfather, or relative might say, “Son, we 
are not going to have any more silver coins 
so I wanted to save one for you. 

The fact that we can continue to have some 


silver in our coinage, we believe, will lessen 
that kind of hoarding. 


I think the other points have been well 
made by the previous speaker. I think 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIvAN] has made a very real contri- 
bution here and I want to associate my- 
self with her remarks. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr 


will 


; . Icommend the gentle- 
man and have asked him to yield in 
order to clarify the situation: If we want 
to support the President and the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, we will vote against this pend- 
ing amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. That is abso- 
lutely correct. To support the admin- 
istration and to support the testimony 
given in committee by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, we will vote against the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, may I say 
first I was one of those who voted for 
the committee amendment in commit- 
tee. But since listening to the very fine 
presentation of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from Idaho, 
I associate myself with their position and 
hope the committee amendment will not 
be passed. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to understand the gentle- 
man from Idaho. The gentleman from 
Idaho is now supporting the legisla- 
tion. He supports the administration 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and, 
but for this particular committee amend- 
ment, he supports the legislation re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I have given 
no indication to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island whether I support the leg- 
islation or not, but I am saying I am 
supporting the position of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri and that is all I 
have said. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. You mentioned 
the Secretary also. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished gentleman 
and to compliment him for the work he 
has done. 

I express my opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment, which would elimi- 
nate all silver from our subsidiary coins. 
One of the previous speakers referred 
disparagingly to prestige coins and ar- 
gued that the sooner we disassociated 
ourselves from silver, as a base for our 
system of coinage, the better off we 
would be. The clear implication of this 
statement was that those who sustain 
prestige coins are enemies to monetary 


progress. 

With this statement I totally disagree. 
If supporting prestige money, in this day 
of debased currency, plummeting coin- 
age values, and dwindling confidence in 
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monetary systems, designates me an op- 
ponent of monetary progress, then I am 
glad to plead guilty. 

The glory of our American commercial 
heritage has been, in part, the result of 
our insistence upon a hard currency. 
Silver coins have become so traditional, 
not only in the development of the West, 
but of the entire Nation, that to destroy 
them now would, in my opinion, seriously 
shake the basic confidence which not 
only this Nation, but the entire world, 
has had in our subsidiary coinage system. 

The gentlemen opposing this point of 
view have suggested again and again that 
the advocates of “hard” currency were 
in some way beholden to the silver in- 
terests, and that our advocacy of this 
point of view was highly political in its 
overtones. I must protest, Mr. Chair- 
man, and strenuously repudiate this un- 
warranted insinuation. Is it political to 
want to preserve the stability and the 
value of our coins, not to mention their 
beauty, their dignity, and their tradi- 
tional appearance? 

It has been suggested that there is not 
enough domestic silver available to meet 
th coinage demands, based upon a 40- 
percent silver content in our 50-cent 
pieces. The evidence adduced at the 
hearings of the Mines and Mining Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, of which I am a 
member, indicated to the contrary. Ad- 
mittedly, it takes from 2 to 5 years to 
develop a new silver mine. Admittedly, 
adequate production will lag for another 
2 or 3 years. But the testimony pre- 
sented to us clearly indicated that if we 
pursued an aggressive course of silver 
production, attacking the problem 
simultaneously on all fronts, we would 
have an ample supply to meet all of our 
coinage needs, if they were based upon 
a 40-percent silver content. 

I appeal to the Members of this dis- 
tinguished body to retain this 40-percent 
silver content, as provided for in the com- 
mittee bill, and to reject the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will.the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I too want to compliment 
the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Idaho, and say I will support his 
amendment, and commend him for the 
great fight he has made for sound 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if the House is going 
to debase the currency of this country 
here today, why not do a real good 
job of it? I suspect that if this com- 
mittee bill is adopted there may well be 
a bill next year to provide for wooden 
coins. And perhaps the following year 
there will be a bill to use wampum, So 
why not do a good job here today and 
provide in this bill that the 50-cent piece, 
the 25-cent piece and the dimes be made 
out of plain, ordinary washers, the kind 
that go with nuts and bolts? Look—in 
each of these washers there is a hole 
right in the center. They can be put on 
a string for greater utility. Let us use 
some good, plain old fashioned cheap 
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washers and stamp the value on them 
and perhaps, “In God We Trust.” Your 
wife could use them—you know, to hang 
on her ears as ornaments, and you could 
put them on a string and carry them 
around your neck, thus saving the wear 
and tear on your suit pockets. 

The taxpayers could be saved a lot of 
money by using washers, for they would 
represent the same value, according to 
the gentleman from Texas, who insists 
that we need not worry about coins with 
intrinsic value. 

Now, with respect to a half dollar I 
found in my tool box last night this 
little handy-dandy piece of cheap metal. 
A beautiful half dollar could be made out 
of that. It, too, has a hole in the center. 

It would be a utility item as well as a 
coin. If, for instance you did not hap- 
pen to have a spoon and wanted to feed 
yourself or a youngster some ice cream, 
you would have this concave handy- 
canny half dollar to use as a scoop or 

p. 

If you went fishing you could use it 
to scale fish. You could make a little 
plug to put in the hole and use it to dip 
up soup, or feed the baby pablum. 
There are a hundred uses to which you 
could put this funny-money half dollar 
before you spent it. 

If we are going to debase the currency 
let us get busy and debase it. Then the 
industrial users will have all the silver to 
play with. 

We could go ahead then and further 
increase silver exports to foreign coun- 
tries. The foreigners want all our silver 
and they want all our gold. Apparently 
they are going to get both while the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar goes down 
the drain. 

Yes, the Great Society has apparently 
decreed that precious metals have no 
place in our coins so I suggest that you 
do a real good job of debauching our cur- 
rency by adopting just plain old fash- 
joned washers of appropriate sizes as the 
medium of exchange. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Basically, I come from a silver-user 
district, in that my district is heavily 
involved in electronics and that type of 
operation. 

There is one thing which bothers me 
about the committee amendment—and 
I also will support going to a 40-percent 
coin—and that is this: We are talking 
about removing silver as an intrinsic 
value in our money and producing more 
silver; yet the present bill would inhibit 
the production of silver, compared to 
what a 40-percent bill would allow, for 
at least the next 5 years, and would con- 
tinue to tie our coin system to silver 
through Treasury operations. 

I say that on the basis that on page 3 
of the committee report it is indicated 
that for 5 years there will be continued 
production, if necessary, of 900 fine sil- 
ver dollars, of course, pegging the price 
of silver at $1.29. 

It is also provided, in part 4 on page 
3, that the Treasury will move in and out 
of the market to protect the coinage at 
a monetary value, which would be $1.29. 
This means that the Treasury would 
move in and out of the market during 
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the next 5 years to maintain the $1.29 
top price to protect the circulating 90- 
percent coins. 

The amount of silver which will be pro- 
duced in a free market will be directly 
proportional to whatever price is paid, 
because the marginal mines will move in 
or out of production as the price in- 
creases. 

So we have in this situation not a re- 
moving of silver as an intrinsic part of 
the monetary system but instead a hing- 
ing of silver to the monetary system, 
which will be in effect for a 5-year pe- 
riod. We should move to a 40-percent 
coin and start removing 90-percent coins 
which will remove silver backing and yet 
free enough silver for our present pur- 


poses. 

If we go to the 40-percent coin—and 
I say this having had some experience 
with counterfeiting—we will have less 
trouble with counterfeiting. 

We have given a good explanation to 
a number of people in this debate how 
they could counterfeit these new coins 
and make it work in vending machines 
and resemble the new coins, The first 
reason that we have not had this in the 
past is that you can get a ring from sil- 
ver. Silver will ring. People know 
whether they have good coins or not. 

A second item is that the coins have 
had enough intrinsic value, along with 
the ring, that people cannot cheaply ob- 
tain the materials to easily produce them. 

The present coin can be produced by 
using a clay mold and simply stamping 
it into the clay mold. It can be pro- 
duced cheaply and actually can be an 
exact facsimile in terms of the price of 
the goods involved in it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Has the gentleman seen 
the new clad coin? 

Mr. ADAMS. I have. In fact, I have 
rung them on the table. If the gentle- 
man will look at a 40-percent coin, he 
will find he cannot tell the difference. 

Mr. CONTE. I should like to inform 
the gentleman that I believe there are 
only two companies in the United States 
which have the formula needed to be 
able to clad the coin. I cannot see how 
an individual could counterfeit these 
coins. They would be much more dif- 
ficult to counterfeit than the coins we 
have at the present time. 

Mr. ADAMS. Actually the coins can 
be counterfeited simply by using a cop- 
per base, which is stamped in clay, and 
pouring over it a mercury compound. It 
will pass two or three times which is all 
he wants. 

Mr. CONTE. If you would do that, 
though, and counterfeit a 25-cent piece, 
you are likely to do a dollar’s worth of 
work in order to produce a 25-cent piece. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have seen them do it 
with 25-cent pieces and 50-cent pieces 
in lead, but it has never been worthwhile 
because you could not pass it once. You 
would not get it through a coin machine, 
and you could not get somebody to take 
it because it would not ring. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I wonder if the 
gentleman read the Treasury staff report 
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which analyzes the question of counter- 
feiting which appears on page 233 of the 
hearings. The following appears there: 

Mr. ADAMS. I have read it. 

Mr. MOORHEAD.— 

The reddened edge of these coins and the 
difficult production process for the clad ma- 
terial from which they are made should 
insure against counterfelting on any sub- 
stantial scale. Vending machines set for 
silver coins will accept these clad coins and 
in time, the sensitivity of the rejectors could 
even be narrowed slightly from their present 
settings if desired. 


Mr. ADAMS. I would point out to the 
gentleman, copper, if used as the base, 
which it will be under the instructions as 
given to everybody, will give a red edge 
with a coating on the side. So will 
mercury or any other metal. I want to 
point out two other things. 

One, in the transitional period we are 
talking about under the facts the com- 
mittee gave us, our coins in the present 
fashion are doomed, anyway, because 
there will be a profit from melting them 
down if we do not put the protection of 
the Treasury behind it on the $1.29. 

The second point is this coin is sig- 
nificantly different from the coin we 
have been using in the past. I do not 
understand why it is that we are not 
willing to take it in two bites. First try 
it at 40 percent and then watch the 
transitional period. Then, if we have to 
go to cupronickel, which we may have to 
do at some time in the future, we will 
then have had an opportunity in between 
to keep our present coinage in circula- 
tion with the 40-percent coins. If our 
present coinage does not continue in cir- 
culation under the present proposal as 
the committee makes it, we will not have 
a sufficient number of coins during the 
transitional period. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes and that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN] be allowed to close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I strongly recom- 
mend and support the committee amend- 
ment. I think it would be a tragedy 
here today if we did not do this. The 
gentlewoman from Missouri gave the 
best argument as to why it should be sup- 
ported. She argued there was a tre- 
mendous shortage of silver and therefore 
we had to take the silver out of the 10- 
and 25-cent pieces. Then she made a 
complete turn around of the wheel and 
said we should have an intrinsic coin 
and retain 40-percent silver in that 50- 
cent piece. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE] who argued that this 
is the administration amendment and 
therefore it should be supported by the 
Democrats made one of the narrowest 
arguments I have ever heard in politics. 
He did not go one step further to say 
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that he is opposed to the whole bill, 
which the administration favors very 
strongly. He stopped there on the cliff’s 
edge. I have not seen the administra- 
tion knocking down any doors or doing 
any armtwisting in order to retain the 
40 percent of silver in the half dollar. 
Let us face the issue. The only reason 
a 40-percent silver content in the half 
dollar was requested by the administra- 
tion in its legislative recommendations 
was, not because of intrinsic value, but 
for political reasons to get the bill 
through. There is no rhyme or reason 
why we should retain silver in the half 
dollar. It will take 15 million ounces 
of silver according to the administra- 
tion. If we mint—and I know some- 
thing about this—if we mint the same 
amount of half dollars that we minted 
last year, it will take 30 million ounces 
of silver. And how many ounces of 
silver are produced in the United States 
in 1 year? Thirty-six million ounces. 
How many ounces come out of the silver 
mines that they are trying to defend here 
today? About 10 million ounces of sil- 
ver. The rest of it comes as a byproduct 
of copper, lead, or zinc. 

So let us not kid ourselves. We can- 
not produce more than 36 million ounces 
of silver within the foreseeable near 
future. 

Let us see what 15 million ounces of 
silver will do, taking the administra- 
tion figure. The proposed 15 million 
ounces of annual usage for new half 
dollars would keep the photographic in- 
dustry in this country operating for ap- 
proximately 6 months. This industry 
contributes over $2.5 billion annually to 
the gross national product. The pho- 
tographic industry, according to the fig- 
ures that I have, employs 65,000 people 
in its manufacturing establishments, 
and 20,000 people in photographic finish- 
ing laboratories. There are more than 
410,000 people whose jobs are directly 
related to the photographic industry. 
These are the professional photogra- 
phers, the producers and distributors of 
motion pictures, and the retailers of pho- 
tographie products. 

Those 15 million ounces of silver 
would keep the silverware industry of 
the United States in operation for a year. 
This industry contributes more than 
$200 million to the gross national prod- 
uct of this country annually and employs 
30,000 people. And this industry’s use 
of silver is controlled to the extent that 
there is a legal requirement that sterling 
silverware be 925/100 pure silver. 

I believe it can be said, Mr. Chairman, 
that these two industries, the contribu- 
tions that these industries make to the 
national economy, and the employment 
of these men and women are entirely de- 
pendent upon access to silver. And, in 
today’s silver market, the competition of 
the Federal Government for silver to be 
used in coins threatens to drain away the 
very life’s blood of these industries—to 
serve no better purpose than to answer 
the plaintive and outmoded cries of a 
very few in this country for the reten- 
tion of a bit of silver in our coins. It 
may have been good enough for 173 
years, but we just cannot say that is 
for the good of this country today. 
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Mr. Chairman, I say once again, I give 
my wholehearted support to the amend- 
ment of the committee and recommend 
it to my colleagues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte], has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to H.R. 8926, I should like to 
make some effort to restore the silver 
and coinage situations to their proper 
perspective. 

The silver producing interests and the 
press, at least to some extent, have made 
efforts to portray the silver situation and 
the coinage situation as a battle between 
industrial users and the producers. This 
is not the case. While it is true that if 
the silver using industries do not have 
access to Treasury stocks there will be a 
25-percent deficit in supplies required by 
these industries, this is not the reason 
for taking silver out of coins. The rea- 
son for the elimination of silver in dimes, 
quarters and half dollars lies in the fact 
that there is not enough silver to do 
otherwise. 

In the month of May 29.8 million 
ounces of silver were used in U.S. coin- 
age. This is at the unbelievable rate of 
358 million ounces annually. Free world 
production last year was 215 million 
ounces and this year the highest esti- 
mate is in the neighborhood of 225 mil- 
lion ounces. Thus if all the silver pro- 
duced in the world were to be used in 
U.S. coinage, it would only meet two- 
thirds of our requirements. 

Free world industrial requirements 
this year are estimated at 300 million 
ounces. Free world new production will 
supply only three-fourths of these re- 
quirements. In other words there is not 
enough silver being produced to supply 
either our coinage requirement or free 
world industrial requirements. The 
Treasury has enough silver on hand to 
supply its own requirements at the pres- 
ent rate for about 2 years. This is an 
impossible situation from a coinage point 
of view. Consequently there is no al- 
ternative other than to change to some 
other material. I reiterate—it is not 
just the fact that industrial users need 
Treasury silver that requires the elimina- 
tion of silver in coinage; it is the fact 
that there is not and will not be enough 
silver for coinage that dictates the 
change. 

It has been advocated, principally by 
the producers of silver, that the silver 
content of subsidiary coins be reduced 
rather than eliminated. I invite your at- 
tention to a very interesting and illumi- 
nating document entitled “Treasury 
Staff Study of Silver in Coinage,” dated 
1965, which accompanied the President’s 
statement to Congress and which has 
been made available to Congress and the 
public 


In this study the question of reducing 
the silver content in coins rather than 
elimination of the silver content is thor- 
oughly discussed. It is stated that the 
general conclusion must be unmistak- 
able. The transition to silver coinage of 
reduced content would be an extremely 
risky undertaking, and Treasury silver 
stocks would probably be depleted within 
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a relatively short period of time. The 
Treasury would be back in the market 
for silver before the transition was even 
completed and would be buying silver to 
meet its coinage requirements, rather 
than selling to protect the existing coin- 
age. It was further emphasized that the 
use of any silver whatsoever in the 10- 
and 25-cent pieces, which are crucial to 
the needs of commerce, is ruled out. 

With reference to the question of the 
retention. of a 40-percent silver content 
in the 50-cent piece as proposed by the 
administration, the study stressed the 
fact that the uncertainties of the future 
silver situation preclude any definite 
commitment as to amounts of 50-cent 
pieces to be produced. The study also 
stated that the feasibility of retaining a 
400 fineness silver half dollar should be 
examined exhaustively by the Treasury 
before making their legislative recom- 
mendations. It was pointed out that it 
was only intended to raise the possibility 
of keeping a silver 50-cent piece, not to 
provide the full justification that such 
a course of action would be required. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee very properly eliminated sil- 
ver in the 50-cent piece and provided 
that this coin be made of cupro-nickel 
clad on copper, as is provided for the 25- 
and 10-cent pieces. The only reasons 
advanced for the retention of silver in 
the 50-cent piece is the extension of a 
continuous tradition of circulating silver 
coinage. Other reasons were prestige 
and the fact that people like silver in 
coins. It has been pointed out that the 
retention of one or two silver coins is 
common practice internationally. This 
is rather stretching the point. Great 
Britain has eliminated the use of silver 
in all coins. France mints two silver 
coins which the French have specifically 
stated are for the purpose of preventing 
inflation. These coins are minted with 
the hope that people will take them out 
of circulation. Both coins have a paper 
equivalent. The list of other countries 
and the reasons for the retention of 
Silver in one or more coins is not im- 
pressive. 

The Treasury study very properly 
stated that of course sentiment and 
tradition must not be allowed to obstruct 
the transition to a secure coinage system, 
adequate to the needs of the present. 

I urgently hope that the House will see 
fit to support the action of its Banking 
and Currency Committee in eliminating 
silver from the 50-cent piece. The 
Treasury staff study is compelling in 
its reasoning for this action. Although 
attempting to hold out some hope that 
there will be sufficient silver for a 40- 
percent silver content 50-cent piece, it 
is abundantly clear that this is not their 
true thinking. 

I cannot stress too strongly that the 
repeated conclusion reached in this 
study is that the use of any silver what- 
soever in the 10- and 25-cent pieces is 
ruled out. 

The vital question involved is whether 
or not we will have an adequate coinage 
system or whether we will endanger it 
by requiring silver in coins. The real 
reasons behind efforts to retain silver 
is to raise the price and keep the Gov- 
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ernment in the market. This adversely 
affects, not only the silver users, but also 
the public. Government purchase of sil- 
ver in the market where there is a 75- 
million-ounce shortage would be disas- 
trous to the many users of silver and 
their employees in my State and all over 
the country. 

H.R. 8926 as amended and reported 
out of the Committee is a good bill. I 
urge that the House support the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and pass 
this bill as amended. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had my way, I 
would eliminate the minting of half dol- 
lars. Every word I have heard spoken 
for 2 hours on yesterday and 2 hours to- 
day on both sides of this subject leads 
me to believe that we could strike out the 
minting of half dollars and save the tax- 
payers of this country a tremendous 
amount of money. We would take the 
half dollars out of the hands of the 
scalpers and the speculators and the few 
machines that use them in one or two 
States. I think that would be a good 
thing to do. However, I do not think the 
House is in a mood to do it. 

I am going to support the committee 
amendment. I think the committee 
amendment is a good amendment. For 
the last 10 or 15 years, I thought we were 
trying to lower prices, to keep prices at 
a level and, if possible, lower them, to 
help the consumers and to get the Fed- 
eral Government out of business. I have 
been hearing that argument on both sides 
of the aisle for 15 or 20 years. But if we 
do not approve the committee amend- 
ment, if we vote against the committee 
amendment, it means that we are voting 
to raise the price of silver throughout the 
country. This will be a blow to the con- 
sumers in every State of our country. It 
means that we will be voting to keep the 
Government in the market, to keep them 
in the business. It means that we are 
advocating that the Government con- 
tinue to stockpile and stockpile and 
stockpile, which has cost the taxpayers 
of this country billions of dollars over the 
past 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the committee 
amendment because I know that this 
amendment will help to keep down prices 
and help to get the Government out of 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the Treasury staff report, at page 250 of 
the hearings of our committee, in the dis- 
cussion on the 50-cent piece the follow- 
ing appears: 

Of course sentiment and tradition must 
not be allowed to obstruct the transition 
to a secure coinage system, adequate to the 
needs of the present. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that Members 
of Congress are elected as practical men, 
to find practical solutions to practical 
problems facing this Nation. Sentiment 
should not lead us to waste $1 billion 
over an 18-year period as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin pointed out we would be 
doing. The practical problem facing this 
Nation is a silver shortage. The senti- 
mental and traditional thought is that 
the silver mining industry is a sick indus- 
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try that must be supported by silver pur- 
chase acts. This is no longer the case. 

As a matter of fact, as soon as we can 
get silver out of the coinage system we 
will then be able to take away the ceiling 
which is required on silver prices to pro- 
tect our coinage, silver can then find its 
true price in the marketplace, which I 
submit, will inspire expanded mining of 
silver. - 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a 
practical problem. What we need is a 
coinage system that will be accepted at 
the newsstands for the purchase of a 
magazine, that will be accepted in the 
vending machines for a candy bar. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to the mem- 
bers of the committee that a newsboy will 
take two nickels without any silver in 
them just as quickly as he will take one 
dime that has silver in it, and that a 
vending machine will accept two nickels 
just the same as it will accept one dime. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the time has 
come to face up to the practical solution 
of a secure coinage system so that your 
Committee on Banking and Currency will 
not have to be coming back to you year 
after year to ask you to bring about 
changes in the system. 

Mr. Chairman, let us make the change 
now and make a change which will be 
permanent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHLEY]! for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment 
with some reluctance because I under- 
stand the situation of my friends from 
the West who are by tradition and his- 
tory closely, intimately, and personally 
associated with this problem. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe we must 
face the fact that while we do enjoy 
and have enjoyed a tradition of silver 
coins, this simply is not possible in the 
months and the years ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not possible be- 
cause of an admittedly steadily worsen- 
ing supply of silver in this country. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the brief minutes I have, that the 
deficit between production and consump- 
tion of silver has become critical in the 
postwar years. From 1949 to 1953 the 
average deficit was 64 million ounces. 
From 1953 to 1957 this deficit jumped to 
73 million ounces. From 1957 to 1961 it 
went to 114 million ounces. Between 
1961 and 1964 it went to 335 million 
ounces. This was the gross deficit in 
1964, 

Mr. Chairman, if we had had no silver 
in our coins at all in 1964, there still 
would have been a deficit. of 132 million 
ounces. This is how serious the problem 
is 


Now, Mr. Chairman, how can we meet 
the problem? By increasing production? 
There has not been any testimony to this 
effect. As a matter of fact the repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Department 
in their testimony said that by no stretch 
of. the imagination was there any pos- 
sibility that increased production could 
begin to help to meet the problem. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 

the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to my friend 
from Colorado. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Did the gentleman 
read the statement that I made yester- 
day and placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Well, let me read to the 
gentleman this statement by Mr. Fowler: 

There is no dependable or for that matter 
likely prospect in the opinion of experts, both 
inside and outside the Treasury, of new 
economically workable sources of silver that 
would appreciably narrow the gap between 
silver supply and demand. In fact, optimis- 
tic projections envision an increase of no 
more than 20 percent over the next 4 years. 


Mr. ASPINALL. May I say to the 
gentleman that he should go to the silver 
producers for some information. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Their record of pro- 
duction speaks for itself. They simply 
have not found the means of increasing 
production even during a prolonged pe- 
riod of shortage when a strong demand 
and ready market have assured con- 
sumption of all they could produce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I support the committee amendment and 
ask that it be approved. 

Elimination of silver from half dollars 
will save 15 million additional troy ounces 
of silver a year. This is not an insignif- 
icant amount. As a matter of fact, it 
represents the entire annual usage of 
Silver for brazing alloys and solder—the 
fourth largest industrial use of silver in 
this country. It is half as much as we 
use for electrical contacts and other elec- 
trical uses including electronic compo- 
nents. It is 5 times as much silver as 
we use each year in mirrors, and 15 times 
as much as goes into missiles. As a fur- 
ther illustration of the importance of 
saving 15 million additional ounces of 
silver a year, as this amendment wiil do, 
is the fact that it represents three times 
as much silver as we use each year in 
medicine and dentistry. 

So it is, I repeat, not an inconsequen- 
tial quantity. 

Considering the fact that we will be 
saving about 285 million ounces of silver 
at the current rate of production of coins, 
by eliminating silver from dimes and 
quarters, one might ask why the saving 
of an additional 15 million ounces is so 
important. Why not, one might ask, 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
so-called prestige“ coin he has asked 
for, by permitting a modest amount of 
silver to go into half dollars? 

My answer, and one, I believe, which 
strongly influenced other members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
voting to drop silver entirely from coin- 
age, is that we are dealing with a rather 
unpredictable phenomenon known as the 
coin collector. Coin collectors are fine, 
upstanding American citizens—certain- 
ly the ones I know are—who enjoy ac- 
quiring coins for their beauty of design 
and appearance, and for their historic 
value. Primarily, this is a hobby, not a 
business, for millions of Americans of all 
ages. However, it would be a somewhat 
idealistic exaggeration if one were to say 
that the average coin collector does not 
have some of the same human failings 
of the rest of us in wanting to make a 
dollar in a painless fashion by betting 
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ona sure thing. The coin collectors have 
learned, to their keen delight and con- 
tinuing encouragement, that proof sets 
bought a few years ago—when the rest 
of the public was not aware even of their 
existence—now bring glamorous prices 
in the coin market. The percentage of 
profit on invested capital is fabulous— 
incredible. A set which cost $2.40 a few 
years ago may today be worth 10 or more 
times, perhaps 100 times, the original 
investment. Some collectors year after 
year regularly bought their full entitle- 
ment of 100 sets, and some bought the 
full 100 sets in the names of everyone 
in their families. So profits were ex- 
traordinary. And coin collectors have 
therefore come to regard the U.S. mint 
as their personal mint. New coins 
bought up in volume, have frequently in- 
creased very substantially in value. 

So we are dealing with a very alert 
group of investors, who find their hobby 
has, in many instances, been most fruit- 
ful. I do not blame them for this; I 
applaud their acumen. But we must 
now be prepared to deal with the prob- 
lems the coin collectors present to us as 
we change the basic metal of our coins 
and go into new coins with sharply re- 
duced intrinsic value. 

If we have a half dollar of even 40 
percent silver content, compared to 
dimes and quarters of zero silver con- 
tent, the collectors will continue to ac- 
quire as many of those half dollars as 
they can. First of all, the Treasury is 
announcing for all of them to know that 
only 100 million of them are to be pro- 
duced annually. That is less than 37 
percent of the production so far of Ken- 
nedy half dollars—nearly all of which 
have disappeared. The new half dollars 
will also bear President Kennedy’s like- 
ness. If made of 40 percent silver, they 
would so closely resemble the present 
half dollars that few could tell the differ- 
ence, other than by the date. I foresee 
great competition for such coins, and 
thus their disappearance. 

If it is true that we need a half dollar 
coin for commercial purposes, and for 
the 5,000 dry-cleaning machines, the 
half-million jukeboxes, the 190,000 wall 
type coin changers and the 5,000 mer- 
chandise vending machines which are 
equipped to receive half dollars, then I 
say we should have a half dollar coin 
which will be used and spent, not one 
which will be saved and hoarded. We 
can make unlimited quantities of the 
Silverless half dollar with no difficulty 
whatsoever. Even more serious is what 
will happen to existing coins if the pro- 
pensity for collecting and saving silver 
coins is further stimulated by continuing 
to mint silver half dollars. I think our 
whole coinage supply would be in dan- 
ger. Only as I told the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I do not want to look back in 
my later days and have on my con- 


“science the feeling that I was party to an 


arrangement whereby a group of smart 
speculators made a fistful of money un- 
duly on silver as a result of our actions 
on this legislation. 

I feel we should replace the silver 
coins as rapidly as possible, with the new 
coins—-silverless coins: To that end I 
feel we should not dawdle and dabble at 
this with an interim half dollar of fairly 
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high silver content. Let us stop using 
silver now—as soon as possible—and end 
the diversion of the coin of the realm 
into the private hoards of heads-I-win, 
tails-I-win bettors on sure things. Re- 
gardless of the silver content, or lack of 
it, the new coins will buy their full share 
of merchandise and services in the mar- 
ketplace. If anyone fears that a silver- 
less half dollar will buy less than a half 
dollar of 40 percent silver, then obviously 
he has lost faith and confidence in the 
stability and integrity of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, approval of this 
amendment, we will eliminate silver from 
all coins; and we can expedite the wide 
distribution of all of the new coins of 
common metallic content; we can make 
the acquisition of large private hoards 
of new coins uneconomic and self-de- 
feating, and we can surely protect the 
integrity of existing coinage. I urge its 
approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. St GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, in 
listening to those speakers who have pre- 
ceded me who spoke against the amend- 
ment, I heard but one of these speakers 
state unequivocally that she would sup- 
port the bill as originally introduced by 
the administration. The other speakers 
are not really interested in 40 percent in 
the half dollar, but in 40 percent in all 
coins. I predict very confidently they 
will be against the legislation that is 
now before us. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I just have 2 
minutes. I would like to yield, but I only 
have 2 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am supporting the 
legislation. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that information. 

When the gentlewoman from Missouri 
was speaking she said certainly we should 
concede a little to the producers. Under 
ordinary circumstances I would say yes, 
we definitely should. It is a two-way 
street, politics is a two-way street, and 
we like to compromise. But as was 
stated yesterday by one of the speakers, 
let us look at the record of silver. 

From 1933 to 1963 the Treasury was 
forced by law to acquire 3 billion ounces 
of silver in an effort to raise the market 
price. In 1947 domestic production 
amounted to approximately 35 million 
ounces. Fifteen years later in 1961, de- 
spite Treasury buying prices ranging as 
high as 31 cents per ounce above the 
market price, domestic production was 
still 35 million ounces, with an average 
annual production of 36 million ounces 
during this period. In 1964, despite a 42- 
percent increase in the market price since 
1961, production is still at the 36 million 
ounce level. 

The testimony before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency brought out 
very clearly that we cannot look forward 
to any increased production and keep 40 
percent in the half dollar, or in the other 
two coins. There will not be any in- 
creased production. If they have not in- 
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creased it in 32 years how are they going 
to do it now? 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has looked at 
this matter and considered it in a realis- 
tic manner. If we were to produce the 
number of half dollars that we produced 
last year, we would use 30 million ounces 
of silver, leaving but 6 million ounces for 
all industrial use. 

I urge rejection of the amendment. 

I do hope the Committee in its wisdom 
will support the amendment adopted by 
the full Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mrs. SULLIVAN) there 
were—ayes 48, noes 94, 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members in favor 
of taking this vote by tellers will rise and 
remain standing until counted. [After 
counting.] Thirteen Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, strike out lines 3 through 6 
and insert: 

(b) Half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes may be minted from 900 fine coin silver 
only until such date as the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines that adequate supplies 
of the coins authorized by this Act are avail- 


able, and in no event later than 5 years after 
the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, before 
the vote is taken on this amendment, may 
I ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL] if we can agree on voting 
on the next amendment and considering 
both amendments at this time. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Win- 
NALL] is the author of both amendments. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would object to that. I think they 
should be voted on separately. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, are the two 
amendments being considered en bloc? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. Objection was 
made to that and only one amendment 
is being considered at this time. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, insert: 

“(c) No standard silver dollars may be 
minted during the five-year period which be- 
gins on the date of enactment of this Act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOGARTY 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focanrr: On 
page 3, line 7, strike out the comma after 
“(b) Half dollars” and insert in lieu there- 


of “may not be minted after the enactment 
of this Act and”. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer this amendment today. If we really 
wish to save some money and to do a job 
and consider both sides of the problem, 
we will not manufacture or mint any half 
dollars in the future. I do not know 
what is wrong with that. The quarters 
and dimes are sufficient. 

If you want to save some money now, 
this is a good opportunity. You can do 
so by voting for this amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This amendment would set a bad 
precedent. We considered the amend- 
ment in the committee, and we believe 
it goes too far. 

Psychologically, the step we are tak- 
ing is a big step as it is. This proposal 
is too radical. Why should we take the 
additional step which would be even 
more shocking psychologically? I ask 
Members whether they do not believe 
we should try what we have suggested? 
That is what the committee decided. 

We thoroughly discussed this prob- 
lem. We are acquainted with the prob- 
lem, we believe, and we hope the House 
will vote with the committee and reject 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOSMER 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hosmer: On 
page 3, following line 15, add a new subsec- 
tion (d) to section 101 as follows: 

“(d) Whenever, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the supply of coins 
in circulation is, or is about to become, in- 
adequate for the public convenience, he is 
authorized to cause to be printed and issued 
in quantities reasonably necessary to serve 
the public convenience paper fractional cur- 
rency in addition to and in the denomi- 
nations of the coins specified in subsection 
(a) of this section. Prior to the issuance of 
said paper fractional currency, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall acquire and/or set 
aside sufficient silver, copper, and nickel to 
mint coins of the numbers and denomina- 
tions of the said paper fractional currency 
to be issued, and shall retain same in reserve 
as metal or coin pending redemption of said 
paper fractional currency. The paper frac- 
tional currency so issued shall bear the date 
of the month of its issue and, on and after 
a date specified by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, not to exceed the beginning of the 
twelfth month following date of issue, shall 
be redeemed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on demand with coin of the same face 
value. The paper fractional currency issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, public charges, 
taxes, duties and dues, and shall be subject 
to the laws pertaining to designs and inscrip- 
tions on currency of the United States.” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, all the 
amendment would do is to permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if we ran into 
a coin shortage, as has been predicted 
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by a number of speakers during this 
debate, to issue fractional paper cur- 
rency during the period of shortage so 
that the housewife could go down to the 
store and make change when she buys 
groceries and so that every other Ameri- 
can would not be utterly inconvenienced 
by an inability to make change. 

This would be discretionary with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He would 
only issue such paper fractional currency 
when he found it was necessary for the 
public convenience to have it in circula- 
tion. He would be required to redeem it 
within a year after its issue. 

If the Secretary never exercised the 
power to issue this fractional paper cur- 
rency, so much the better. However, if 
unfortunately—and I believe that mis- 
fortune will occur—we do run into a 
tremendous coin shortage, there would 
be a way to handle it without totally 
inconveniencing the American people. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Making al- 
lowance for the fact that the paper frac- 
tional currency will wear out and will 
have to be reprinted, can the gentleman 
tell us how this compares in cost, over a 
year, with the cost of coins? 

Mr. CONTE. I figure that the sei- 
gniorage on the coins is about 95 percent, 
and it costs some more to mint them, 
so the seigniorage on the paper currency 
ought to be about 99 percent. But it will 
all even out, because the Secretary will 
have to issue coins for the paper later. 
The interim paper currency will merely 
be a cost of providing the American peo- 
ple with something with which they can 
make change. 

I think it is an obligation of ours to 
provide for this contingency and then 
go home and pray it does not occur. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I do not 
think I understood the gentleman’s an- 
swer, if he does not mind yielding 
further. 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Would it 
cost an appreciable sum more to do this 
as an administrative cost? 

Mr. HOSMER. No. It would cost no 
more than it would to print and account 
for any other paper money, perhaps a 
little bit less. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This fractional printed 
currency—could it be called “shin 
plasters’’? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is what it was 
called during the Civil War when it was 
used. It was not very popular then, but 
at least it permitted people to do their 
business and buy their groceries. 

I hope that the gentlemen will support 
the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee con- 
sidered this proposal. For the last 100 
years the Government has not issued 
any fractional paper currencies of any 
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kind. It was considered a nuisance then. 
Today the cost of replacing dollar bills 
is quite heavy. The cost of replacing $5 
bills is not so expensive or $10 bills or 
$50 bills or $100 bills. However, the lower 
you go down in value the higher is the 
cost. Even the bookkeeping costs would 
be tremendous and the handling costs 
would be enormous. The nuisance 
would be terribly hindersome. I do not 
believe the people want to go to the 
trouble of handling what would be 
tantamount to trading stamps. That 
is the idea proposed here. 

“Shinplasters,” I think, was the name 
the gentleman from Iowa mentioned 
awhile ago. They were referred to 100 
years ago as “shinplasters.” Why 
should we try to get other forms of 
money? We do not need it. We have 
always used coins for a dollar or below 
that value for 100 years. We decided it 
was the best form, so that we do not have 
the nuisance which arises when we deal 
with little 5-, 10-, and 25-cent pieces in 
fractional currencies. We have coins to 
do that job. Certainly you could not 
use fractional currencies in a slot ma- 
chine. You could not put a raw oyster 
in a slot machine nor fractional cur- 
rency in a slot machine. So it would be 
going against all that we have been try- 
ing to protect in this legislation. 

There are billions of dollars worth of 
vending machines in this country—bil- 
lions of dollars worth. They are entitled 
to some consideration, too. They are en- 
titled to some consideration when we are 
changing our coinage. Our committee 
very carefully guarded against any 
destruction or possible destruction of this 
great vending-machine industry which 
has billions of dollars of value. 

You cannot use fractional currencies 
in vending machines. 

So I suggest this amendment should 
be voted down and we should support the 
committee, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, who considered it. I do not think 
it had a single vote for it—fractional 
currencies. It was denounced by every- 
one as impracticable and as not being 
needed. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentleman 
did not hear the reading of the amend- 
ment, because this does not provide for 
the willy-nilly issuance of fractional cur- 
rencies but for the issuance of it by the 
Secretary of the Treasury if he finds that 
there is not enough coinage in circulation 
for the needs of the people. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yielded to you, and I 
know what it does. 

Mr. HOSMER. And in that case only. 
If he had listened to my amendment, he 
would not have argued with me. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have all kinds of 
associations in this country. There 
would be an association created im- 
mediately, if there already is not one, to 
try to pressure the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue this fractional cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should 
be defeated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, Hosmer]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BATTIN 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Batrin: On 
page 2, strike out line 16 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 3 and 
insert: 

“(2) The quarter dollar shall have 

(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of 
silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

“(C) a core of an alloy of silver and cop- 
per such that the whole coin weighs 5.75 
grams and contains 2.3 grams of silver and 
3.45 grams of copper. 

“(3) The dime shall have— 

“(A) adiameter of 0.705 inch; 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of 
silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

“(C) a core of an alloy of silver and cop- 
per such that the whole coin weighs 2.3 
grams and contains 0.92 gram of silver and 
1.38 grams of copper.“ 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would give the authority for 
the minting of dimes and quarters con- 
taining 40 percent silver and thereby re- 
tain some of the prestige these coins have 
enjoyed and would, I believe, help pre- 
vent the disappearance of the silver dimes 
and quarters now in circulation. 

Monday, I inserted in the RECORD a 
series of articles by Mr. Carl W. Ritter, 
the San Diego Union’s financial editor. 
I hope my distinguished colleagues have 
had the opportunity to read Mr. Ritter’s 
analysis of this ill-advised move to re- 
move silver from our coins, to further 
debase our currency. He called it a step 
down Ersatz Avenue and added that “one 
is forced to wonder anew where this road 
really leads.” 

I would like to review Mr. Ritter’s study 
and his conclusions as compared with the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The fanfare attending President John- 
son’s pronouncement to the effect that 
making American money “funny” will be 
good for the Nation had for some of us 
simple souls a tinny sound. 

Tinny—appropriately enough. 

It failed somehow to release any great 
swelling of pride and satisfaction. 
Rather, there persisted a nagging suspi- 
cion that this country was about to sacri- 
fice more of its honor to political homage. 

It is now possible that after more than 
2,500 years in which silver coinage has 
served mankind, it could close out its 
career in coinage. The world’s commer- 
cial and industrial demands are great 
and some say silver is scarce. 

The introduction of a new coinage sys- 
tem suggests all sorts of economic and 
psychological nuances. 

The United States has had relatively 
minor coinage system changes since the 
original Republic Coinage Act of 1792. 
The present silver coinage system has 
been operating since 1873. 

Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the late 1700’s, managed to 
get Congress to adopt a bimetal stand- 
ard, both gold and silver, although there 
was pressure for a single gold standard. 
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Hamilton wanted silver in the U.S. coin- 
age picture because of wide circulation 
of Spanish coins in this country and the 
great public confidence in them. 

The resulting monetary law established 
U.S. subsidiary coinage of 90 percent sil- 
ver. 

History records that during Andrew 
Jackson’s administration, when a finan- 
cial crisis arose, banks and commercial 
establishments flooded the country with 
paper small change far exceeding the 
amount of hard money in circulation. 
The paper became scornfully known as 
Jackson tokens and shinplasters. 

The people then insisted on intrinsic 
worth and got it. 

Now a critical new era in coinage be- 
gins to unfold. 

Unless history reverses itself, the peo- 
ple will not accept the forthcoming re- 
assurances from administration sources 
that the new coins will represent good 
money, with purchasing power unaltered. 

The coin shortage could develop into a 
frightful thing. Business is likely to suf- 
fer severely. So could the consumer. But 
the greatest danger of all seems to rest 
in experiences of the past which show 
that whenever currency with intrinsic 
value disappeared completely from a na- 
tional monetary system, the individual 
nation sooner or later found its currency 
losing substantially all value. 

In the Grecian city-states of long ago, 
this was the case. It also was true dur- 
ing the 1940’s when Italy, Germany, and 
Japan fell victim. 

Only the British among free world na- 
tions today offer coins without intrinsic 
worth, and everyone is well acquainted 
with that country’s monetary problems. 
The dangerous area Britain has entered 
and the United States seems bound to 
penetrate shortly is illuminated in the 
following comment by Simon D. Straus, 
a precious-metals authority: 

Confidence is a strange and delicate animal. 
It is not created by telling people they must 
be confident. It can disappear overnight. 

Confidence is something that represents 
the trust and faith of a country’s entire pop- 
ulation—not just s few experts in monetary 
theory. 

Great empires have fallen when public con- 
fidence has been withdrawn; small nations 
have triumphed over great odds when public 


confidence in their leaders has been estab- 
lished. 


France, starting with the late 1950's, 
has been going the hard-money route 
under President Charles de Gaulle. In- 
stead of continuing to damn the general 
for preferring our gold and silver instead 
of our dollars, perhaps we should look 
into French history. France had aban- 
doned intrinsic value coinage shortly be- 
fore World War II. 

Why did she revert to silver coins if 
silver does not actually serve to maintain 
confidence in a nation’s currency? 

Although the Treasury has expressed 
alarm over the present abnormally high 
rate of silver used in coins and industrial 
silver users have advocated elimination 
of all silver from coins, other authorities 
such as Simon D. Straus do not consider 
the present rate of some 300 million 
ounces this year as normal. The average 
rate for the 12-year period preceding 
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1963 was 50 million ounces. Mr. Straus, 
in an address before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts in March of 
this year, said that giving weight to the 
country’s growth in population and eco- 
nomic activity, a coinage rate of 100 mil- 
lion ounces annually would appear a 
generous estimate of normal mint re- 
quirements for coins of the present silver 
composition. If the silver content is re- 
duced to 40 percent, then the normal 
annual requirement would obviously be 
reduced proportionately. 

Several factors coincided to inflate the 
1964 demand for silver coins. One was 
the disappearance of millions of Ken- 
nedy half dollars as collectors’ items. 
Another was the widely advertised short- 
age causing widespread withholding of 
coins and the third was probably some 
hoarding of coins in speculation of a fu- 
ture rise in the price of silver. 

The Treasury now has in stock about 
one billion ounces of silver and coins now 
in circulation represent another 1.9 bil- 
lion ounces of which about two-thirds 
would normally be recovered. 

Additionally, new techniques of dis- 
covery are just beginning to be utilized. 
Airborne’ electromagnetic detection 
methods have been strikingly effective 
and the same day the House committee 
eliminated silver in all coins, the Bureau 
of Mines announced new methods of ex- 
ploration and recovery for increasing the 
domestic silver supply. 

Mr. Robert M. Hardy, Jr., chairman 
of the Silver Committee of the American 
Mining Congress, in his testimony before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
pointed to these newer techniques of ex- 
ploration which are just beginning to be 
utilized and in particular to the big Ca- 
nadian discovery of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
made by these methods. 

I have here in my hand a page from 
the Mining Congress Journal carrying an 
article on the possibility of recovering sil- 
ver from black calcite which is found in 
abundance in many Western States. A 
silver content of 5 percent or 1,500 ounces 
per ton has been found in Nevada de- 
posits. 

In summation, Mr. Hardy said there is 
Silver to be had, enough to satisfy the 
needs of coinage and for industry. How- 
ever, it must be wrested from the earth 
by toil and effort and will not spring forth 
readily in answer to a cry of panic. 

On the other hand, that cry of panic 
will not stop it from coming forth in an- 
swer to a need. 

So let us not panic by eliminating all 
silver from our dimes and quarters but 
follow a reasonable course that is entirely 
possible and feasible by retaining at least 
40 percent silver and some semblance of 
prestige in our dimes and quarters. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Where is the silver 
supposed to come from for this? 

As I pointed out in my remarks a few 
moments ago, in 1964 there was a deficit 
of 132 million ounces of silver. 

Mr. BATTIN. I would say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that my. time is 
about up—— 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Where is it supposed 
to come from? 

Mr. BATTIN. The day your commit- 
tee—the very day your committee—voted 
to take silver out of all the coins, the 
Bureau of Mines, another agency of the 
Government, announced that they were 
using an electromagnetic process in dis- 
covering silver. It is a difficult task, but 
you have got to work in order to get it 
out of the ground. You cannot panic 
someone into the situation of saying, 
“We have got to get it out of our coinage 
system.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I 
have an article right here on how black 
calcite represents a source of silver, they 
can recover 5 percent silver which 
amounts to about 1,500 ounces per ton, 
It is just a question of digging it out. 

Mr, ASHLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it has not been produced 
to date. 

Mr. BATTIN. No. 

Mr. ASHLEY. This deficit has not 
been met by production. 

Mr. BATTIN. No; I would say to the 
gentleman that it has not. However, if 
the Treasury Department through the 
years faced up to the situation we would 
not be here today. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment. It is an Alice-in-Wonderland 
amendment. It is wishful thinking, put 
into legislative language. We just do not 
have the silver we would need for coinage 
under this amendment. 

I believe the silver producers must re- 
ceive some consideration in this legisla- 
tion. That is why I took the floor of the 
House to urge the retention of some sil- 
ver in the half dollar. That is why I 
support the provision in the bill of a 
price support level of $1.25 per ounce for 
all domestically mined silver. 

Mr. Chairman, it is customary to ridi- 
cule the silver bloc—so-called—for its 
history of forcing the Treasury to buy 
silver at inflated prices over the past 85 
years or so; but, as it appears now, it 
was a good thing that we did accumu- 
late that silver foisted on us during those 
years, for it is the Treasury stocks of sil- 
ver which have been, and will be, instru- 
mental in assuring the continued sup- 
plies of silver for the photographic in- 
dustry, the jewelry industry, the missile 
industry, and many others dependent 
upon this unique metal. 

Mr. Chairman, let us pay our respects 
to the silver producers and thank them 
for past favors, and treat them fairly 
now—but not engage in the fantasy that 
we have enough silver, or can get it, to 
keep silver in all three coins. 

SILVER NOT AVAILABLE AT DOUBLE OR 
TRIPLE PRESENT PRICE 


Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury told us frankly that it cannot 
be done, and the Bureau of Mines, on 
which the silver-producing interests 
seem to be depending so heavily for 
statistical ammunition in this battle, has 
also told us, in clear and unmistakable 
terms, that silver production cannot be 
sharply increased in the immediate fu- 
ture, even at a price two or three times 
the present price. 
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Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the fight 
the gentlemen from the silver producing 
areas are making on behalf of the dis- 
tricts they represent but unfortunately, 
on this issue the facts are not on their 
side. If this amendment were to prevail, 
the basic concept of this bill would be 
changed. We would not be solving our 
problem on silver supply—but merely 
prolonging the agony of the inevitable 
later decision to do what we now must 
proceed to do, painful as it may be to 
those who believe coinage and silver are 
absolutely synonymous terms. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee over- 
whelmingly rejected this amendment 
when it was before us, and I ask that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union defeat it also. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ULLMAN 
and Mr. Otsen of Montana yielded the 
time allotted them to Mr. Wurre of 
Idaho.) 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate very much the remarks of 
the chairman of the Consumer Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, that we have to 
recognize the problems of the West, and 
the silver-producing areas, and that we 
have been accorded our bit, now we 
should face up to the real problem of 
coinage. 

I agree with her completely. But if 
the Members of the Committee will note 
the previous remarks made by me and by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and using the figures of the Treasury’s 
own report, a very conservative analysis 
shows with 40-percent coinage there 
would be 262 million ounces of silver re- 
tained in the stocks of the Treasury after 
the conversion to a 40-percent coin. 
Then, assuming they neglected to in- 
clude the reclaiming of silver from pho- 
tography, which also includes the 45 
million silver dollars that were to be 
minted which were not minted, and also 
neglected the return of coins, plus do- 
mestic production, plus production that 
will be imported into the United States, 
we will come up with almost 800 million 
ounces of silver after the conversion to 
a 40-percent coin, which is provided by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana. 

I think the figures speak for them- 
selves. This silver shortage has been 
oversold by the Treasury Department; 
it has been oversold by users. I believe 
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we have a sufficient coinage of silver—I 
can prove it—to mint 40-percent silver 
coins. 

I think the Members of this Committee 
should look carefully at this and consider 
and analyze the figures carefully, then 
come up with a decision to go ahead and 
maintain a silver dime and a silver 
quarter and a silver half dollar. They 
would be indistinguishable from the 
present coins, and could be the prestige 
coins of the United States, that can be 
circulated side by side with the coins of 
other countries, and not create hoarding. 
It will do all the things we are trying to 
do here today, and I ask the Committee 
to support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I well understand the serious- 
ness of the silver supply situation. I well 
understand the need for some kind of ac- 
tion in the very near future to meet the 
apparent world shortage of silver which 
is aggravated by silver’s use in the coin- 
age of this and other nations of the 
world. 

But I must say, in all frankness, that 
we are acting with inordinate haste on 
a measure of such grave import as the 
one now before us. We are acting pre- 
cipitously, and I believe carelessly, upon 
the first real basic change in our coin- 
age since the Metal Act of 1792. 

This bill calls for violently drastic ac- 
tion. It would remove silver from our 
coinage and replace it entirely with base 
metals for the first time in our history. 
This bill, almost literally, adopts wooden 
nickel coinage, where our coins, for the 
first time, will have little or no value 
in themselves, and proposes to circulate 
such coins alongside present coins worth 
considerably more in intrinsic value. 
It is a dangerous experiment in human 
psychology which ought not to be under- 
taken without deep and concentrated 
study and without serious national de- 
bate. 

Consider the speed with which this 
fundamental change in one of the funda- 
mental aspects of our economic system is 
being made: 

We received the Presidential message 
on June 3. There was only 1 day of 
hearings in the Senate. There were only 
16 witnesses and all but 1 of them 
spoke either as a representative of silver 
producer or users. There were only 3 
days of hearings in the House and only 
8 witnesses who appeared. Only two of 
these witnesses—the Secretary of Treas- 
ury and one professor—could be classed 
as disinterested. Legislation was re- 
ported in both the House and Senate a 
week after the message. Two weeks 
later, the Senate passed the bill and 
this House is now about to take almost 
the final step, only a little over 5 weeks 
after the President’s message. 

Mr. Chairman, we will live to regret 
this speed. We will regret, I believe, that 
this measure—with its wide-ranging im- 
pact—did not receive the kind of 
thorough legislative study and lengthy 
consideration it so badly needed. 

I am deeply concerned, Mr. Chairman. 
I am concerned, I wish to make clear, 
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not with the effect of this bill upon silver 
producers or silver users, important as 
that might be; I am concerned with its 
effect upon our monetary system and 
the part that system plays in a dynamic 
economy. If we guess wrong here to- 
day—and I use the word “guess” ad- 
visedly because I am afraid that it is 
what we are doing—we can cripple the 
economy. I am fearful, for example, of 
what might happen if the adoption of 
wooden nickel coinage drives out of cir- 
culation the existing silver coinage be- 
fore an adequate supply of the new coins 
are available for use. I am fearful that, 
in attempting to ease the silver shortage, 
we may be increasing the demand for it 
while doing nothing to increase the sup- 


ply. 

The best part of this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me, is the title estab- 
lishing a Joint Commission on the Coin- 
age. In my view, we would be wise to 
strike all else from the bill, create the 
Commission and empower it to conduct 
a really thorough study of this entire 
situation, calling in the Nation’s out- 
standing monetary experts and students, 
and requiring it to report its findings 
and recommendations at the start of the 
second session of this Congress, 

Without more expert study and guid- 
ance on this matter, Mr. Chairman, we 
are acting in the dark on a matter of 
vital importance to every American. We 
should never put ourselves in that posi- 
tion. I will oppose this bill in the hope. 
that its defeat will lead to a serious 
study of the grave matter before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, some of 
the Members who have spoken in this 
debate, for whom I have the greatest ad- 
miration, have attempted to give the 
impression that opposition to this bill 
comes only from the silver-producing 
districts of the United States. 

If that were true, it would indeed be a 
sad commentary on the judgment of the 
House of Representatives. What we con- 
sider today is a bill which basically 
changes the coinage system of the United 
States that has existed for 172 years 
of our history. What this amendment 
proposes is radical enough. It proposes 
to cut more than half the silver content 
of the subsidiary coinage. If the mem- 
bers of the Committee adopt the pending 
amendment, we will be changing the 
character of our coinage by reducing by 
more than half the silver content of our 
coinage. Is that not a radical enough 
step and a strong enough step to take at 
this time? I plead with the Committee 
not to rush into a complete and total 
debasement of the coinage from which 
we may not be able to retreat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
MEI. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
help but to make the following remarks 
in view of the fact that I am changing 
my position on this vital matter. I 
voted, as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, to accept the 
original bill as amended. I now see the 
mistake I made. On page 112 of the 


hearings an administration witness, Dr. 
Weldon Welfling, said: 

In today’s world it is more true than ever 
that silver is too valuable in other uses to 
be wasted in coins. 


Do all the Members of the Committee 
realize that up to 25 percent of the in- 
dustrial use of silver is consumed by the 
tableware industry? 

If we face such a silver shortage I 
would think we could temporarily sus- 
pend the manufacture of silverware, sil- 
ver compote dishes, silver coffee and tea 
sets, and silver jewelry for that matter, 
and give the committee to be set up under 
this bill—to further study the entire 
matter and make recommendations. 
Changing our coinage system deserves a 
more thorough analysis and study. Iam 
sure one can eat peas from a stainless 
steel knife as well as a sterling silver 
knife—if he knew it would contribute to 
the integrity of our coinage system. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me be granted to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Conre] for the views he 
has expressed and the fight he had made 
not only in the interest of the silver- 
smiths and those in the photography and 
electronic industries, as well as other 
businesses in this country, but for the 
work he has done in attempting to solve 
the shortage problem in respect to our 
currency. 

This amendment should be soundly 
defeated. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment which 
would retain silver, in a reduced content, 
in the dimes, quarters, and half dollars. 
How many times will it have to be said 
before we will all understand just what 
our purpose is here today? We are not 
here to get a half a loaf for the silver 
users and a half a loaf for the silver 
producers, though there may be some 
feeling in the high circles downtown that 
such a compromise would give us a work- 
able coinage system, perhaps for the time 
being. We are here to make a change in 
a coinage system that has served this 
country for 173 years and is now in 
serious trouble. I do not want to be a 
part of a fruitless effort that will find us 
back here in a few months or a year to 
try again. 

We do not have a single ounce of silver 
that can be thrown away in the minting 
of a single coin. We must face up to 
harsh reality and sever the umbilical con- 
tact between our coins and silver. We 
do not have enough silver in the free 
world to continue its use in our coins. It 
is as simple as that. And we will not 
have it tomorrow, next month or next 
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year. It has to be in the ground to be 
found and it would take a mighty suc- 
cessful treasure hunt to come up with 
the 91 million ounces that would spell 
the difference between the life and death 
of our domestic silver using industries, 
which was the deficit between domestic 
production and domestic use in 1964. 
Free world silver production has risen 
only moderately since 1958. In that same 
period, world consumption of silver has 
just about doubled. As a result, the 
sizable annual deficits of 65 to 70 million 
ounces had tripled to a massive 205 mil- 
lion ounces by 1963. With the removal of 
the U.S. Mint as a silver consumer, we 
will still have an annual silver deficit in 
the free world of 70 million ounces—cer- 
tainly an enviable seller’s market. 

There is no question as between the use 
of silver by the Government and private 
manufacturers. Silver in our coins 
serves only the perpetuation of a tradi- 
tion—a tradition that has become a 
luxury which this country can no longer 
afford. Silver for manufacturers is used 
in dentistry, medicine, missile construc- 
tion, batteries for defense vehicles, elec- 
tronics, silverware, and jewelry. It ac- 
counts for the employment of more than 
200,000 men and women in this country 
and contributes approximately 83 bil- 
lion to our gross national product. 

We do have a minimal amount of sil- 
ver to insure a smooth transition from 
our present system of coins to the new 
system. If we are unsuccessful in this 
transition effort, there will be two pri- 
mary consequences. We will have a coin- 
using public that will have no faith in 
either the old or the new coins and we 
will be incapable of allowing for another 
transition. The quickest way to under- 
mine our transition efforts is to tie up the 
key to that transition—the less than 1 
billion ounces of silver held by Treasury. 
And, there could be no more effective tie- 
up than to have to allow for silver con- 
sumption in even one of the new coins. 

I fail to understand or appreciate the 
position of my colleagues who are espous- 
ing this amendment. One minute they 
would contend that we must get the Gov- 
ernment out of the silver business, re- 
move all silver price controls, and let 
supply and demand set the price for 
silver. The next minute I hear that we 
must keep this a Nation of silver coins, a 
Nation where the Federal Government 
would, then, of necessity have to be a 
party in the silver market and have some 
control over the price of silver simply to 
protect the new silver coins for as long 
as such a system of coins would be con- 
tinued. There is one thing that I can 
understand. That is a system of coins 
that will answer the needs of today’s 
society. Coins that would be passed from 
hand to hand and pocket to pocket as a 
medium of exchange. Coins that would 
not be greedily hoarded and drooled over 
by silver speculators—the parasites who 
feed off the silver market. Such coins 
must contain no silver. 

We are not minting coins to perpetuate 
a tradition, to have a symbol for the 
country that we praise as the leader of 
the free world, or to provide a buyer for 
an already oversold silver market. 
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The Treasury Department, the Bureau 
of the Mint, the administration, the 
Banking and Currency Committees of 
both Houses and the coinage experts of 
this country have all agreed that we can- 
not retain silver—in any amount—in all 
of our subsidiary coins. I, for one, re- 
fuse to follow blindly these parochial 
arguments like a lemming to the sea. 
They never return to shore nor will we 
ever be able to return to this Chamber 
with the means available to us to make a 
smooth transition to a system of coins 
that will answer the demands that are 
being made and will be made upon that 
system. Our distinguished predecessors 
acted in 1792 with a vision that gave us a 
system that was viable until today. Can 
we not see beyond our noses and hope for 
such success? 

Mr. Chairman, if we pass this bill I 
predict as I am standing here now that 
in 2 years you will have no silver for the 
photographic industry or for the needs 
in dentistry, electronics, silverware, jew- 
elry and for many other industrial pur- 
poses. 

We have done a dastardly thing here 
today by retaining 40 percent silver in 
the half dollar. I just hope the Treasury 
has the intelligence not to mint the 40 
percent silver half dollars because if they 
do, you can imagine what is going to 
happen. Everybody and his brother is 
going to go for those half dollars. They 
will totally exhaust our silver stock and 
cause a coin shortage the like of which 
you have never seen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, the adop- 
tion of this amendment would be a catas- 
trophe. Certainly it would be a catas- 
trophe for the taxpayer. By the vote on 
the 50-cent piece, which I regard as un- 
fortunate, a few minutes ago, we sub- 
sidize and sweeten the silver mining com- 
panies to the tune of several hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

If this amendment is passed, we will 
subsidize them at the taxpayers’ expense, 
to the tune of $1 billion in less than 4 
years. 

Over and beyond that, we will pro- 
duce chaotic conditions in our coinage. 

The Secretary at the Treasury at page 
41 of the hearings said: 

Careful Treasury staff studies, confirmed 
by independent studies, make it clear that 
Treasury silyer stocks will not be adequate 


to keep silver in more than one of our coins. 
And that fs the 50-cent piece. 


If we adopt this amendment, we are 
going to ruin the coinage of this coun- 
try. I think the responsible course to 
take is to vote this amendment down by 
an overwhelming vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the 
Treasury Department made a very care- 
ful study of this proposal in a 90-page 
report and before any Member votes for 
this amendment, they should consider, 
and consider carefully, the conclusions 
reached in this study. 
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These conclusions were as follows: 

1. The general conclusion must be unmis- 
takable that transition to silver coinage of a 
reduced content would be an extremely risky 
undertaking and Treasury silver stocks would 
probably be depleted within a reasonably 
short period of time. 

2. The risks would have to be judged in- 
tolerably great unless there were clear evi- 
dence at the time a decision were reached 
that the coin shortage had ended and sub- 
sidiary silver coinage was temporarily redun- 
dant. 


The footnote for this says: 


This is clearly not the case at the present 
time. 


The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. St GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Committee, it has 
been stated that the 40 percent silver 
content in the dimes and quarters would 
be in the interest of our country at this 
time, however we are dealing with a 
shortage of silver. We have been using 
silver coins 90 percent fine. This has re- 
quired 300 million ounces per year. 

Though the figures are not exact, if 
we consider 40 percent fineness com- 
pared to 300 million ounces, this would 
result in a requirement of 128 million 
ounces per year. We are producing 36 
million ounces of silver per year in the 
United States. 

Again, over a period of 32 or 33 years, 
production has gone from 35 million to 
36 million ounces per year. True, it is 
contended that there is a new method 
for finding silver, through black calcite 
mining. However, we know not when 
and if our silver production will in fact 
be increased. We simply do not have the 
silver. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
to reject the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was offered in the commit- 
tee. The gentleman from Idaho, who 
knows as much or more about silver than 
any other member of the committee, did 
his best to get the committee to see his 
viewpoint and to agree with him that 
the amendment should be adopted. The 
members of the committee have great 
respect for the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE], and we gave careful con- 
sideration to every argument he made 
in behalf of the amendment. 

The committee, after giving considera- 
tion to the amendment and giving con- 
sideration to its effect on the bill—which 
would be wiping out any gain—voted 
overwhelmingly against the amendment. 
So the committee did consider it. The 
hearings disclose that consideration was 
given to it. 

I believe if the Members of the House 
will read the committee hearings they 
will discover that the amendment cer- 
tainly should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Barri]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BATTIN) 
there were—ayes 92, noes 106. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN 
and Mr. BATTIN. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
122, noes 112. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOSMER 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOSMER: At 
page 3, following line 15, add a new section 
102 and renumber the following sections, as 
appropriate, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. Whenever in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Treasury such action is 
necessary to protect the coinage of the 
United States and to assure an adequate 
supply of coins in circulation for the con- 
venience of the public, he is authorized to 
substitute another metal for not to exceed 
ten one-hundredths part by weight of the 
metals specified in Section 101(a) for the 
composition of coins. For the substitution 
purposes of this section, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall select a compound or a metal 
of an isotopic content to be specified by him. 
He shall select not more than one compound 
or metal for this purpose. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
establish from time to time a price per fine 
troy ounce for such substitute which will 
equate the intrinsic value of the amount of 
such substitute in each respective denomina- 
tion of coins minted pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act to the then current market 
value as metal of the amount of silver in 
coins of corresponding denomination minted 
under the authority of the law existing im- 
mediately prior to the passage of this Act. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase quantities of such 
substitute tendered to a United States mint 
or assay Office at the price from time to time 
so specified and in amounts he determines 
necessary for the purposes of this section.” 


Mr. HOSMER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. What this amend- 
ment does is to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if he feels it is necessary in 
order to protect the coinage of the 
United States and to assure an adequate 
supply of coins for the public conven- 
ience, to take 10 percent by weight of 
the metal, whatever metal we end up 
with putting in these coins, out and sub- 
stitute something else selected by him, 
either a compound or a metal of specific 
isotopic content. The purpose of this is 
to give him a chance, if he finds any- 
thing rare someday that he can put into 
these coins, to put it into them and give 
the coins some intrinsic value. He 
would put a monetary value on the sub- 
stitute substance making it equivalent to 
current silver prices. Everybody has 
been screaming about the absence of in- 
trinsic value in these coins. This is an 
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opportunity, if we can find something 
that is rare enough and suitable for the 
job, to put it in there and thereby give 
the new coinage that kind of value. 

I suppose in the mood that the House 
is in now, this is not going to get any- 
where, but I want to be able to go back 
and tell my constituents that I tried to 
do something here in Washington so that 
they would have coins that were worth 
something in their pockets instead of 
coins that were worth less than 5 per- 
cent of the value stamped on them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. This 
would, in effect, leave our coinage up to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. We be- 
lieve under the Constitution that it is 
the duty of Congress to pass on matters 
of this kind. Therefore, I believe the 
amendment should be defeated since it 
takes away the power from Congress and 
puts it in one man, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 102. All coins and currencies of the 
United States (including Federal Reserve 
notes and circulating notes of Federal Re- 
serve banks and national banking associa- 
tions), regardless of when coined or issued, 
shall be legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, public charges, taxes, duties, 
and dues. 

Sec. 103. (a) In order to acquire equip- 
ment, manufacturing facilities, patents, pat- 
ent rights, technical knowledge and assist- 
ance, metallic strip, and other materials 
necessary to produce rapidly an adequate 
supply of the coins authorized by section 
101 of this Act, the Secretary may enter into 
contracts upon such terms and conditions 
as he may deem appropriate and in the 
public interest. 

(b) During such period as he may deem 
necessary, but in no event later than five 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary may exercise the authority con- 
ferred by subsection (a) of this section with- 
out regard to any other provisions of law 
governing procurement or public contracts. 

Sec. 104. The Secretary shall purchase at 
a price of $1.25 per fine troy ounce any sil- 
ver mined after the date of enactment of this 
Act from natural deposits in the United 
States or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof and tendered to a United States 
mint or assay office within one year after the 
month in which the ore from which it is 
derived was mined. 

Sec. 105. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Secretary such action is necessary to 
protect the coinage of the United States, he 
is authorized under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe to prohibit, curtail, 
or regulate the exportation, melting, or treat- 
ing of any coin of the United States. 

(b) Whoever knowingly violates any or- 
der, rule, regulation, or license issued pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 106. (a) There shall be forfeited to 
the United States any coins exported, melted, 
or treated in violation of any order, rule, 
regulation, or license issued under section 
105(a), and any metal resulting from such 
melting or treating. 
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(b) The powers of the Secretary and his 
delegates, and the judicial and other reme- 
dies available to the United States, for the 
enforcement of forfeitures of property sub- 
ject to forfeiture pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be the same as those 
provided in part II of subchapter C of chap- 
ter 75 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for the enforcement of forfeitures of prop- 
erty subject to forfeiture under any provision 
of such Code. 

Sec. 109. The Secretary may issue such 
rules and regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 110. For the purposes of this title 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(2) The term “clad coin” means a coin 
composed of three layers of metal, the two 
outer layers being of identical composition 
and metallurgically bonded to an inner layer. 

(3) The term “cladding” means the outer 
layers of a clad coin. 

(4) The term “core” means the Inner layer 
of a clad coin. 

(5) A specification given otherwise than 
as a limit shall be maintained within such 
reasonable manufacturing tolerances as the 
Secretary may specify. 

(6) Specifications given for an alloy are by 
weight. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 


Sec, 201. The first sentence of section 3558 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 283) is 
amended to read: “The business of the 
United States assay office in San Francisco 
shall be in all respects similar to that of the 
assay office of New York except that until the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines that 
the mints of the United States are adequate 
for the production of ample supplies of coins, 
its facilities may be used for the production 
of coins.” 

Sec. 202. Section 4 of the Act of August 
20, 1963, (Public Law 88-102; 31 U.S.C. 294) 
is amended by changing “$30,000,000” to read 
“$45,000,000”. 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 3 of the Act of De- 
cember 18, 1942, (56 Stat. 1065; 31 U.S.C. 
317c) is amended by striking “minor” each 
place it appears. 

(b) Section 9 of the Act of March 14, 
1900, (31 Stat. 48; 31 U.S.C. 320) is repealed. 

Src. 204. (a) Section 3517 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 324) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3517. Upon one side of all coins of 
the United States there shall be an impres- 
sion emblematic of liberty, with an inscrip- 
tion of the word ‘Liberty’, and upon the 
reverse side shall be the figure or representa- 
tion of an eagle, with the inscriptions 
‘United States of America’ and E Pluribus 
Unum’ and a designation of the value of the 
coin; but on the dime, 5-, and 1-cent piece 
the figure of the eagle shall be omitted. 
The motto ‘In God we trust’ shall be 
inscribed on all coins. Coins shall be 
inscribed with the year of the coinage or 
issuance unless the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in order to prevent or alleviate a short- 
age of coins of any denomination, directs 
that coins of that denomination continue to 
be inscribed with the last preceding year 
inscribed on coins of that denomination.” 

(b) The Act of September 3, 1964, (Public 
Law 88-580; 31 U.S.C. 324 note) is repealed. 

Sec. 205. The first sentence of section 
3526 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 335) 
is amended to read: “In order to procure 
bullion for coinage or to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 104 of the Coinage Act of 
1965, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
purchase silver bullion with the bullion 
fund.” 

Sec. 206: (a) Section 3528 of the Revised 
Eanes (31 U.S.C. 340) is amended to 
read: 

“SEC. 3528. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may use the coinage metal fund for the 
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purchase of metal for coinage. The gain 
arising from the coinage of metals purchased 
out of such fund into coin of a nominal 
value exceeding the cost of such metals 
shall be credited to the coinage profit fund. 
The coinage profit fund shall be charged 
with the wastage incurred in such coinage, 
with the cost of distributing such coins, 
and with such sums as shall from time to 
time be transferred therefrom to the general 
fund of the Treasury.” 

(b) The effect of the amendment made by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be to 
redesignate the minor coinage profit fund 
established under section 3528 of the Re- 
vised Statutes as the coinage metal fund, 
and not to authorize the creation of a new 
fund. 

Src. 207. The second sentence of section 
3542 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended by changing “, in the case of 
the superintendent of melting and refining 
department, one-thousandth of the whole 
amount of gold, and one and one-half thou- 
sandths of the while amount of silver 
delivered to him since the last annual 
settlement, and in the case of the super- 
intendent of coining department, one-thou- 
sandth of the whole amount of silver, and 
one-half thousandth of the whole amount 
of gold that has been delivered to him 
by the superintendent” to read “such 
limitations as the Secretary shall establish”. 

Sec. 208. Section 3550 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 366) is repealed. 

Src. 209. The second sentence of section 2 
of the Act of June 4, 1963, (Public Law 
88-36; 31 U.S.C. 405a—1) is amended to read: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to use for coinage, or to sell on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
at a price not less that the monetary value 
of $1.292929292 per fine troy ounce, any 
silver of the United States in excess of that 
required to be held as reserves against out- 
standing silver certificates.” 

Sec. 210. The last sentence of section 
43(b) (1) of the Act of May 12, 1933, (Public 
Law 10, 73d Congress; 31 U.S.C. 462) is 
repealed. 

Sec. 211. (a) Section 485 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read: 


“§ 485. CoINS OR BARS 

“Whoever falsely makes, forges, or coun- 
terfeits any coin or bar in resemblance or 
similitude of any coin of a denomination 
higher than 5 cents or any gold or silver 
bar coined or stamped at any mint or assay. 
office of the United States, or in resemblance 
or similitude of any foreign gold or silver 
coin current in the United States or in actual 
use and circulation as money within the 
United States; or 

“Whoever passes, utters, publishes, sells, 
possesses, or brings into the United States 
any false, forged, or counterfeit coin or bar, 
knowing the same to be false, forged, or 
counterfeit, with intent to defraud any body 
politic or corporate, or any person, or at- 
tempts the commission of any offense de- 
scribed in this paragraph— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or 
both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 25 of such title is amended by 
striking 
“485. Gold or silver coins or bars.” 
and inserting 
“485. Coins or bars.” 

TITLE YI—JOINT COMMISSION ON THE 
COINAGE 

Sec. 301. The President is hereby author- 
ized to establish a Joint Commission on the 
Coinage to be composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Chairman; the Secretary 
of Commerce; the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget; the Director of the Mint; the 
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chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee; one Member of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker; one Member of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate; 
and four public members to be appointed 
by the President, none of whom shall be 
associated or identified with or representa- 
tive of any industry, group, business, or 
association directly interested as such in 
the composition, characteristics, or produc- 
tion of the coinage of the United States. 

Sec. 302. No public official or Member of 
Congress serving as a member of the Joint 
Commission shall continue to serve as such 
after he has ceased to hold the office by 
virtue of which he became a member of 
the Joint Commission. Any vacancy on the 
Joint Commission shall be filled by the 
choosing of a successor member in the same 
manner as his predecessor. 

Sec. 303. The Joint Commission shall study 
the progress made in the implementation 
of the coinage program established by this 
Act, and shall review from time to time 
such matters as the needs of the economy 
for coins, the standards for the coinage, 
technological developments in metallurgy 
and coin-selector devices, the availability of 
various metals, renewed minting of the sil- 
ver dollar, the time when and circumstances 
under which the United States should cease 
to maintain the price of silver, and other 
considerations relevant to the maintenance 
of an adequate and stable coinage system. 
It shall, from time to time, give its advice 
and recommendations with respect to these 
matters to the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Congress. 

Sec. 304. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to remain available until ex- 
pended, such amounts as may be n 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


Mr. PATMAN (interrupting reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 21 (sec. 204 (a)), strike “Coins” 
and insert: “Any coins minted after the 
enactment of the Coinage Act of 1965 from 


900 fine coin silver shall be inscribed with 
the year 1964. All other coins". 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 2 (sec. 204(a)), insert imme- 
diately before the period: “, except that 
coins produced under authority of sections 
101(a)(1), 101 (a) (2), and 101 (a) (3) of the 
Coinage Act of 1965 shall not be dated earlier 
than 1965". 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 2 (sec. 204(a)), insert after 
the period and before the quotation marks: 
“No mint mark may be inscribed on any 
coins during the 5-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of the Coinage Act of 
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1965, except that coins struck at the Denver 
mint as authorized by law prior to such date 
may continue to be inscribed with that mint 
mark.“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 1 (sec. 206 (b)), strike “profit” 
and insert metal“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 8 (sec. 301), immediately be- 
fore the semicolon insert: “, and two Mem- 
bers of the Senate, not members of such 
Committee, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARVEY OF 

MICHIGAN 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harvey of 
Michigan to the committee amendment: On 
page 11, line 9, strike out “two” and insert 
“four”. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if I un- 
derstand the situation correctly, the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Harvey] will embrace no more than that 
section? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered together since they relate 
to the same matter, as an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 10 (sec. 301), immediately be- 
fore the semicolon insert “, and two Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, not 
members of such Committee, to be appointed 
by the Speaker”, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARVEY OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harvey of 
Michigan to the committee amendment: On 
page 11, line 12, strike out “two” and insert 
“four”. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. This increases it from 
four to eight? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Yes. That 
is not the committee amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are willing to ac- 
cept them all together. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to explain these three 
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amendments which are being consid- 
ered en bloc. This Joint Commission 
on Coinage, which is created by this 
bill and which we discussed in the com- 
mitee, is going to be one of the most 
important committees in the years 
ahead as far as our coinage is con- 
cerned. This is evident by the people 
who have been designated to serve. 
We have not only the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, but we have the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, we have the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, and in addition to that 
the chairman and ranking members of 
the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of both the House and Senate. 

What these amendments would do is 
recognize the need for four more mem- 
bers, in other words, increasing it from 
two to four in the House, and from 
two to four in the Senate, and increas- 
ing the number of Presidential ap- 
pointees from four to eight. The ratio is 
maintained, but it recognizes what we 
have seen in the last few days, a tremen- 
dous interest in this problem of coinage 
among the Members of Congress and the 
need among Members of Congress for 
representation on this Commission from 
all of the groups. 

I am happy to hear the gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of our com- 
mittee, say he will agree to the amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARVEY OF 
MICHIGAN 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Har- 
VEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harvey of 
Michigan: Page 11, line 17, strike out “four” 
and insert eight“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, (section 301) beginning at line 
10, strike “—one Member of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker; one Member of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLSEN OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OLSEN of Mon- 
tana: On page 10, add the following at the 
end of the page: 

“Sec. 212. (a) Chapter 17 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end: 

***§ 337. Coins as security for loans 

“*Whoever lends or borrows money or 
credit upon the security of such coins of the 
United States as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time designate by proc- 
lamation published in the Federal Register, 
during any period designated in such a 
proclamation shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both.’ 
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„b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end: 

“ 337. Coins as security for loans.“ 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to loans 
made, renewed, or increased on or after the 
31st day after the date of enactment of this 
Act.” 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have offered an amendment to 
the Coinage Act of 1965 making it il- 
legal to lend or borrow money or credit. 
upon the security of any coins of the 
United States. 

This amendment is presented in full 
Seriousness based upon the findings of 

mbers of the other Chamber of this 
Congress that much of the shortage of 
coin is artificial. I do not deny that 
there is a shortage in the short-run sup- 
ply of silver. I believe that this shortage 
can be eliminated if adequate induce- 
ment is offered to silver producers—but 
that is another question. However, the 
shortage is greater than it would have 
been by some unmeasurable large 
amount due to factors not related to the 
market supply and demand for silver. 

Hoarding is an ugly word—and with 
good reason. It must be distinguished 
from legitimate coin collecting—hoard- 
ing implies the gathering of large quan- 
tities of an item in the hopes of an un- 
earned windfall profit. When hoarding 
occurs in connection with a country’s 
currency, it is disruptive of commerce 
and more than adequate reason for pre- 
ventive legislation. 

During the last 3 years, the shortage 
of coins has caused unnecessary diffi- 
culties in business throughout the land. 
This shortage exists to such an extent 
that firms have prospered by garnering 
large quantities of coins and selling them 
at a profit by advertising openly in coin 
magazines. If the supply of subsidiary 
coin were adequate in this country, the 
demand for coin could be filled by banks, 
and there would be no profit in such 
trafficking except by legitimate suppliers 
for coin collectors. 

Hoarding in large quantities is expen- 
sive to the hoarder since he cannot use 
the money he has set aside unless he is 
able to turn these coins in to a bank and 
receive a loan. If a hoarder can get a 
loan, he will “have his money and spend 
it too.” The Committee Report No. 509, 
which accompanies this bill, rightly 
states that hoarding is difficult to con- 
trol. This report suggests that by the 
continued pegging of the price of silver, 
which will be necessary until the new 
coins are in circulation, hoarding will be 
discouraged. I suggest that with my 
amendment making it illegal for hoard- 
ers to have their money and spend it. 
too, it will be an effective check on hoard- 
ing. But, if hoarders can keep large 
amounts of coins out of circulation with 
no cost to themselves, it will wreak chaos 
on the transition period and large-scale 
hoarding will run rampant. 

I must emphasize that this amend- 
ment is in no way directed against legiti- 
mate collectors of coins. It does not es- 
tablish any Treasury list of rare coins, 
it does not try to draw any artificial line 
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between hoarders and legitimate collec- 
tors, it does not attempt to regulate the 
legitimate coin collector or dealer. 

I read the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal: 

BANK Has LENT SPECULATORS $1.1 MILLION 
ON THEIR COINS 

Los ANGELES—Bank of Los Angeles, which 
has more than 8 percent of its loan port- 
folio secured by 34 tons of silver coins, says 
its willing to make more loans to coin col- 
lectors. Since December 1963 the 2-year-old 
bank has lent over $1.1 million to coin spec- 
ulators who secure 100 percent of the debt 
by depositing bags of uncirculated silver dol- 
lars in the bank’s vaults. The bank charges 
about 7 percent interest rate annually on 
these loans, plus service charges of $1 a bag 
a month and a $1.50 each way for carting 
the bags into and out of the vaults. 

An officer said he doesn’t know of any 
other banks locally making loans on silver 
dollars. 

The bank has “plenty of opportunity to 
loan on other coins on the same basis, but 
we've stayed away from it because we don’t 
have room in the vault for a million dollars 
worth of dimes and quarters and because 
we would be aggravating the coin shortage,” 
an officer said. Almost all of the 1,130,000 
cartwheels currently on deposit are Morgan 
dollars, dating back to the late 1800's, that 
were purchased recently from U.S. mints by 
speculators who expect their value to rise. 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
issued an order to national banks not 
to accept coins as backing for loans. 
However, this order does not extend to 
all banks in the United States. One ex- 
ample is that of the 2-year-old Cali- 
fornia State Bank which has accepted 
several million dollars of silver dollars as 
backing for huge loans and expresses its 
intention to continue this policy. 

Each Member received a letter signed 
by 37 Members of the House urging sup- 
port of this as well as two other amend- 
ments to the coinage bill as presented to 
us by the committee. I believe that the 
number of supporters who would have 
signed this letter would have been much 
greater had this bill not been rushed 
through Congress and such short time 
expired between the President’s message, 
the hearings, and the debate on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman, I be- 
lieve, conferred with us about this 
amendment. As a standby we would not 
oppose it, although we are not in favor 
of it. He has made it a standby, so we 
will not oppose it in the interest of time. 

We have no objection to it being 
adopted. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I may say to the 
chairman I am deeply concerned about 
this amendment. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, this would 
make it a crime for any banking institu- 
tion in the United States to accept coins 
as collateral for a loan; is that right? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Coins des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
For instance, he could designate all 
coins that have been minted after the 
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year 1910. That would not be a prohi- 
bition against the coin collector, it would 
be only against the hoarder. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is precisely what 
concerns me. Does the gentleman in 
the well recognize the abuse that has 
been going on with coins in this country 
in connection with coin speculators 
working in cooperation with the banks? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I would like 
you to expand on your idea and to ex- 
plain how. 

Mr. CAHILL. Let me just say to the 
gentleman, it is common knowledge that 
coin speculators have been going to the 
banks and have been borrowing in the 
first instance as much money as they 
can on their own credit, let us say 
$50,000. Then they take that $50,000 
and go out in the market and buy 
$50,000 worth of coins. They bring that 
$50,000 worth of coins and deposit with 
the bank as collateral security for 
another loan of $50,000. They keep on 
doing this. They take the money they 
are getting from the bank on the credit 
of the coins they are depositing and 
which the bank may not use but must 
maintain as collateral security, and buy 
$50,000 more of coins. This has been 
pursued to the point where they may 
have upwards of $1 million in these indi- 
vidual accounts in the vaults of some of 
the banks in this country. They them- 
selves are thereby creating a shortage 
of coins. When the shortage is created, 
then they make deals with other banks 
and other organizations that need these 
coins and they sell them at a profit. 

Now I say to the gentleman, in my 
judgment at least this is one of the 
real sources of our problem, This is one 
reason why we have a coin shortage in 
the United States. Because we have 
manipulators who are using the credit 
of the banking institutions to get addi- 
tional funds to go out and capture and 
command the market on coins. They 
thereby create the shortage and when 
the shortage is created, they take advan- 
tage of it by selling the coins at a profit. 

I would say to the gentleman, I think 
your amendment would be much more 
effective if you made it a crime for the 
banks to do this rather than to make it 
a standby provision, as the chairman in- 
dicates you have, and permit the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to designate the 
coins. Because I would hope the pur- 
pose of the gentleman’s amendment is to 
eliminate the abuses. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. It is pre- 
cisely that—to eliminate the abuses. But 
if we make it just a straight-out crime 
as I had it in my bill, why then a man 
who was a legitimate coin collector and 
let us say he had a penny that was worth 
many thousands of dollars, that man 
would not be able to borrow on that 
penny and he would be injured even 
though he is not a hoarder but is a legiti- 
mate coin collector. The way it is writ- 
ten now, for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to name the coins that cannot be 
used as security for a loan, why then the 
legitimate coin collector will not be in- 
jured. 

Mr. CAHILL. If the gentleman will 
yield for one additional brief question. 
But it is the gentleman’s intention by 
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this amendment to place on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the responsibility 
to make that proclamation if, in effect, 
these abuses are cropping up throughout 
the country. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. It certainly 
is. I might say that he would just be fol- 
lowing the precedent that has already 
been set by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency who has ordered all federally 
chartered banks to grant no loans on 
coins as security. 

Mr. CAHILL, I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROCK 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brock: On page 
5, immediately after line 13, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 107. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury a trust fund to be known 
as the Seigniorage Trust Fund. 

“(b) The net seigniorage on all coins 
minted under authority of this Act shall be 
paid into the Seigniorage Trust Fund, and 


shall be invested in marketable obligations 
of the United States. 

“(c) As promptly as practicable after the 
close of each fiscal year in which. budgetary 
receipts nave equaled or exceeded budgetary 
expenditures, the Seigniorage Trust Fund 
shall be used to reduce the national debt by 
cancelling the marketable obligations ac- 
quired by such Fund prior to the close of 
such year.” 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. Brock 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentleman, we have had a long 
day. I should like to get this over with 
as quickly as anybody else. 

I heard a comment this morning from 
somebody out in the hall which inter- 
ested me. He said, “the day will come 
when all the nations will return to silver 
coins.” 

I believe it is time that you and I 
quit kidding ourselves about silver in our 
coins and about this phrase “intrinsic 
value.” The day this Nation or any 
other nation returns to a coinage sys- 
tem fully based on intrinsic value will be 
the day when the people of that country 
rise up and demand that their public 
servants act as responsibly as the ordi- 
nary housewife, when she has to meet 
her budget every week of every month of 
every year. I hope it will happen some 
time, but I do not expect it in the im- 
mediate future. I would say, in all 
candor, when it happens I will consider 
the millenium to have arrived econom- 
ically in the United States. 

The thrust of my amendment is to 
hasten that day. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered would create a seigniorage trust 
fund in the Department of the Treasury. 
If adopted, my amendment would au- 
thorize that all net seigniorage profits 
accruing to the Treasury as a result of 
eliminating silver from our coinage be 
placed in a seigniorage trust fund. 

Please note, Mr. Chairman, I have 
used the term “net seigniorage” instead 
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of simply “seigniorage” in my amend- 
ment because it is not intended to inter- 
fere with the traditional financing of 
certain mint expenses out of gross 
seigniorage. Under the proposed lan- 
guage, after the close of each fiscal year 
in which we achieve a balanced budget, 
the seigniorage trust fund shall be used 
to reduce the national debt by cancel- 
ing the marketable obligations acquired 
by such fund prior to the close of such 
year. 

First of all, maybe it would be useful 
to define what I mean by seigniorage, 
because this is a term that is seldom 
used. According to Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, seigniorage is some- 
thing claimed or taken by a sovereign or 
other superior as his just right or due. 
In the case of coinage, it is the difference 
between the face value and the intrinsic 
value of the coinage. In other words, 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
ducing a coin and its stated value as 
legal tender. I am sure many of us re- 
member how history records that reign- 
ing monarchs used to line their coffers 
by shaving or chipping away at the edges 
of coins, on the basis that such profits 
resulting therefrom were their just due 
from subjects. 

It would be perfectly proper to call 
this amendment the “truth in coinage” 
amendment. It is my firm belief that 
any profits accruing to the Treasury 
from the proposed change in coinage 
belongs to the people of the United 
States. To treat it otherwise would be 
the same as imposing a silent and invis- 
ible tax to be used at a later date at the 
Federal Government’s discretion. 

Those of us who support this bill be- 
fore us can shout until we are blue in 
the face that the proposed new coins 
will carry the same face value as does 
the existing coinage—that they will pur- 
chase the same amount of goods. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that we are 
asking our citizens to exchange their 
present coins, with intrinsic value, for 
new coins largely without intrinsic value. 
Yet we have no choice but to reduce or 
eliminate silver from our coins—we are 
rapidly depleting all stocks of this 
metal and action cannot be deferred 
long. Thus the key to the success of 
the bill before us relies entirely upon 
complete and total public acceptance of 
the new coinage. Without that, we risk 
a severe coin shortage during the next 
2 years when the new coins are to be 
produced and placed into circulation. 
Unless we have complete public confi- 
dence in the fact that nothing is being 
pulled behind their backs, the existing 
coins will quickly disappear, before the 
new coins have a chance to be minted 
and placed in circulation. If every man, 
woman and child placed in a bureau 
drawer or a piggy bank just 30 silver 
coins as keepsakes or as insurance against 
a coin shortage, 6 billion coins would be 
drained from our economy—nearly half 
of all the existing silver coins presently 
in circulation. And, if you think the 
Treasury is not concerned over the pos- 
sibility of what they call “family hoard- 
ing” during the transitional period, just 
read the excellent Treasury staff study 
contained in the hearings on this bill. 
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I can assure you that they are very con- 
cerned, and a hint as to their concern 
is revealed by the fact that Treasury 
Secretary Fowler testified that in the 
next 2 years alone, they intend to mint 
more than 10 billion of the new coins, 
or practically the same amount as the 
entire total of coins presently in cir- 
culation. Such a vast acceleration in 
minting suggests the possibility—that it 
is anticipated that practically all of the 
existing coins could be withdrawn from 
circulation within the next 2 years. Ob- 
viously, if such were to occur at a more 
rapid rate, we could be in for some serious 
difficulty. 

Public acceptance and public confi- 
dence in the new coinage is essential to 
a smooth transition. Because confidence 
and acceptance are nebulous and sensi- 
tive commodities—especially when ap- 
plied to money—we must insure against 
anything that would arouse public 
suspicion. 

If any single item could arouse public 
suspicion over this bill it is the matter 
of seigniorage profits to the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get down to the 
amounts involved in my “truth in coin- 
age” amendment, for I can assure you 
these facts were not revealed during the 
hearings either here in the House or in 
the Senate. Before I go through a con- 
densed step by step analysis, let me give 
you the total involved. The total 
seigniorage profit accruing to the Treas- 
ury during the next 25 years would be 
at least $10 billion. 

I repeat, the total amount of profit 
resulting from this bill would exceed 
$10 billion. With interest, it could ex- 
ceed $15 billion. During the next 3 years 
alone, the total profit to the Treasury re- 
sulting from this bill would be around 
$2.3 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, if we think we can hide 
this fact from the public, we are just 
kidding ourselves. The best way to treat 
it is to do so honestly and above board, in 
full view of the public. If we place these 
billions in a trust fund with a specific use 
in mind, all distrust and suspicion will 
quickly disappear. These totals are not 
revealed in the hearings, but with simple 
computation they can be easily derived. 

On page 18 of the hearings, Secretary 
Fowler said: 

We can step up production enough to re- 
place completely, in less than 3 years, the en- 
tire body of existing coinage while at the 
same time keeping up with the normal 
growth of coin demand. 


On page 19, Secretary Fowler said: 

In the first year after enactment, we ex- 
pect to make at least 31% billion of the new 
subsidiary coins—a billion and a half more 
than we will make of the silver coins in fiscal 
1965. This is more than double the produc- 
tion in fiscal 1964 and four or five times what 
we would consider as a normal year’s pro- 
duction of silyer coins. In the second year 
after enactment we would expect to make 
well over 7 billion of the new coins, doubling 
production again. 


On page 31 of the hearings, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HANNA], the Treasury submitted a 
table showing the seigniorage profit on 
the new coins, based on fiscal 1965 pro- 
duction rates. This came to $313.4 mil- 
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lion. But, as we have just seen, the 
Treasury does not anticipate production 
rate at the 1965 level, but rather at a rate 
exceeding that by 1½ billion pieces—and 
double that again the following year. At 
these accelerated rates during the next 3 
years alone, the seigniorage profit would 
amount to 2.75 billion. Assuming a 25- 
year life to the new coins, this entire 
amount of new coinage would have to 
be replaced within 25 years, therefore 
doubling the first 3 year’s seigniorage, or 
a total of 5.5 billion. 

On top of that, the 5.5 billion total 
does not reflect any increase in total 
subsidiary coinage over the next 25 years. 
With only a 4-percent per year increase 
in GNP and population, total coinage in 
circulation would at least double in 
amount, giving us a total seigniorage 
profit to the Treasury of 11 billion. If 
placed in a trust fund over a period of 
time, interest on this amount could boost 
the total trust fund to at least $15 
billion. 

Gentleman, this bill before us today, 
with passage of my “truth in coinage” 
amendment coin serve as a tremendous 
incentive to any future administration to 
balance the budget and retire part of the 
national debt. Moreover, by retiring 
part of the national debt in this man- 
ner, there would be created absolutely no 
fiscal drag on our economy, since it would 
be largely an internal, paper transaction. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely 
insures the American people that we are 
not in any way pulling the wool over 
their eyes in changing the coinage. It 
would be clear to all that any profits 
accruing to the Federal Government 
would be clearly identified as such, and 
used for a worthy purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the adoption 
of my “truth in coinage” amendment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Brock, truth in coin- 
age” amendment. 

I hope this will have wide support, for 
I recall that several of our colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle have pointed 
to the seigniorage profit with a view to- 
ward applying it to our national debt. I 
was pleased to note that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] made such 
à suggestion during yesterday’s debate 
and I compliment him for doing so. 

Moreover, the possibility of achieving 
a balanced budget—thereby bringing the 
force of this amendment into being—is 
no longer a remote possibility. To this 
administration’s credit, with the help 
of this Congress, there are recurring re- 
ports that a balanced budget might be 
within sight within a few years. Think 
of the incentive adoption of this amend- 
ment would provide. If you will, this 
amendment would provide a multibil- 
lion-dollar pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Perhaps “gold” is the wrong 
word in context with our present discus- 
sions. 

Far more important, however, is the 
fact that this amendment gives the pub- 
lic a fair shake, an honest count, and a 
true balance sheet of the profits that 
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would derive to the Treasury resulting 
from the new coinage. 

Lest you shrug it off, and say to your- 
selves, “Well, let us not bother. Let us 
just let it go to the Treasury,” I would 
like to remind you that the profits de- 
rived from the devaluation of the dollar 
and increase in the price of gold in the 
thirties landed up in the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
not in the hands of the taxpayer. 

If we follow a similar course this time, 
these billions will probably go toward 
funding the proposed Asian Development 
Bank or some other international lending 
institution operated by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The “truth in coinage” amendment 
protects the taxpayer against any such 
eventuality. It serves notice that these 
billions in Treasury profits will be used to 
the taxpayer’s benefit—to reduce his tax 
burden in carrying the load of an ever- 
increasing national debt. 

More important, it will be clear evi- 
dence to the entire country that we are 
not playing a shell game with the profits 
derived from a change in coinage. With 
that assurance, the people will have con- 
fidence that what we are doing is to their 
best interests, and truly a product of a 
severe shortage in world silver supplies. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
“truth in coinage” amendment. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to be can- 
did enough at the outset to state that as 
a Democrat I am as sensitive about the 
public debt situation as a Representative 
of Congress and as a member of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, as the gentlemen of the 
Republican persuasion were during the 
Eisenhower administration when they 
had the responsibility for such debt. I 
certainly would join in any efforts to 
reduce that debt that were consistent 
with the best interests of the American 
people at this time and with the prob- 
lems that we now face. 

This amendment was not submitted in 
committee. It has not been considered 
by the committee. As I am sure you 
could tell as you listened to the amend- 
ment, it involves a very serious and a 
very difficult subject matter to under- 
stand. It is asking us to go into a very 
involved paper arrangement by which we 
buy bonds under one circumstance, keep 
them in the Treasury, revolve them un- 
der other circumstances, without any in- 
dication of the relationship of that par- 
ticular operation to the demands of the 
American people and the demands of our 
Government and its economy. 

I suggest to you that this is the exact 
situation. If under the present law the 
expenses of the mint are less than the 
seigniorage which is realized out of the 
minting of the coins, the money that is 
in excess, if there be any, would go 
directly to the Treasury and in those 
years in which there was no more ex- 
pense in the Government than there was 
income, this would go to reduce the debt 
of the United States in the normal course 
of events. 

It surprises me that the gentleman 
suggests that the Treasury Department 
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could embark upon brand new and un- 
known projects to spend this money 
when it is my understanding that, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, such new 
programs would have to be initiated and 
authorized by the Congress. I am sure 
that the watchful eye of this body would 
not miss any such strange transactions. 
It is my belief that there has been a 
very wild expansion as to what the ex- 
pectations are of the seigniorage. If we 
look at the committee report and the 
exchanges between the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WipNALL] and Mr. 
Fowler, when the report was made that 
the seigniorage would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $300 million, I 
asked Mr. Fowler directly this question: 
Does this represent the net gain? 


And he said: 

No, it does not. It merely means the 
seigniorage which results from the buying 
of the metals that go into the coins and the 
cost to the Treasury for those metals as 
compared to the amount on the face of the 
coins. 


It does not involve the cost of running 
the mint or the amortization of the in- 
vestment in the mint or the payroll sup- 
ported by the mint. 

Mr. Chairman, the seigniorage is go- 
ing to be at a much less figure than the 
$300 million figure, because all of these 
things have to come out before you get 
the net. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest if this kind of 
scheme or any other such involved 
scheme is going to be passed by this 
Congress, for goodness sakes, gentle- 
men, let us go into it in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, give it the re- 
quired period of time for a study of all 
the ramifications of any such scheme. 
It is the way you have been doing busi- 
ness in this House of Representatives 
for lo these many years and I would 
suspect you would want that kind of an 
approach to such an involved subject 
matter to again be followed before you 
passed upon it on the floor of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Brock) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all time expire 
on the amendments at, say, 6 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the bill and 
amendments thereto? 

Mr. PATMAN. On the bill and 
amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how many more 
amendments are pending at the desk? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, how many 
amendments are pending at the Clerk’s 
desk? 
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The CHAIRMAN. As far as the Chair 
is aware there are only two. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCrory of 
Illinois: On page 4, line 20, strike out the 
words “melting, or treating” and add the 
following after line 25 on page 4: 

“Sec. 105. (a) Whoever willfully melts any 
coin of the United States containing silver, 
or extracts silver by any means or process 
from any such coin, shall be fined not less 
than $50 and not more than $5,000. ? 

(b) Whoever willfully melts any coin of 
the United States containing silver, or ex- 
tracts silver by any means or process from 
any such coin, shall be liable to the United 
States for a civil penalty in the amount of 
three times the fair market value of the 
silver contained in such coin". 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, all 
this amendment does is to make it an 
offense to melt down coins for the pur- 
pose of extracting silver. The report of 
the committee suggests that perhaps this 
authority is not needed. Nevertheless 
the bill grants what is called standby 
authority to the Treasury Department 
to decide whether or not it wants to make 
this an offense. 

We are the lawmaking body, and we 
should decide whether or not it is an of- 
fense to melt down coins for their silver 
content. The suggestion that this should 
be only standby authority is made on the 
ground that there is no immediate 
danger. 

I hold in my hand a copy of Coin 
World, a coin dealers’ newspaper, which 
shows that a smelting and refining com- 
pany is buying up wartime nickels by 
the bag in order to melt them down to 
get the silver out of them. Our coins 
are not minted for the purpose of en- 
abling someone to extract the silver and 
to use the silver for some other purpose, 
The purpose of our coinage is for trade, 
for the use of business. Since we mint 
the coins for that purpose, we should 
see that they are used for that purpose. 

All my amendment does is to declare 
that this is the law and that this is 
the action of the Congress. We need 
this now because an offense is being 
committed now. We should not do 
this by delegating authority to some- 
one in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with what 
the gentleman has said. I think the 
gentleman has pointed up one of the 
things that is wrong with this legislation. 
We should not delegate this authority to 
the U.S. Treasury. It is incumbent upon 
us to see to it that the proper regulations 
are put in this law so that the transition 
period will not be chaotic and confusing. 
The law as presently written makes it 
inevitable that we will have a period of 
transition and a chaotie condition. 
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Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified at length on this issue. 
He considers controls of this nature 
counterproductive. He said excess in- 
dication of a worry about scarcity could 
tend to create the scarcity we want to 
avoid and prevent. In other words, the 
very fact that you impose mandatory 
controls of this nature, out of fear of 
what might happen in the future, often 
scares the people to the extent there 
will then be a real need for something 
being done in that direction. It might 
appear to many people that the situation 
is so critical that this will tend to en- 
courage the hoarding of coins, accom- 
plishing just the opposite of what we 
want to do. It is the position of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and of the 
administration in power, and of the 
Democratic membership, here, and I am 
sure, of most of the Republicans, that 
they want just as few controls in this 
country as possible. 

The only time you can enforce con- 
trols successfully is in wartime. That is 
the only time you can enforce controls 
in this country. We should not impose 
controls when absolutely unnecessary— 
when not needed. This amendment 
would serve a far different purpose from 
the one intended—not the purpose we 
want to serve. 

I ask that this amendment be defeated. 
Under the bill as reported, the Secretary 
has plenty of power, if the need should 
arise, to impose controls of this nature, 
there are standby powers in the bill. If 
there should be a need for those powers 
they can and will be imposed; the con- 
trols will be exercised, and go into effect. 
But since they are not now needed, and 
according to the Secretary may never be 
needed, why impose these controls on a 
mandatory basis, as this amendment 
proposes? 

The amendment would be self-defeat- 
ing. As Secretary Fowler said, it would 
be counter-productive to impose manda- 
tory controls when absolutely unneces- 
sary, and when they serve no purpose. 

Mr. McCLORY. Does the gentleman 
feel it is all right for smelters to melt 
down the coins and take out the silver? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is all right for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to impose 
these controls if he feels he should and 
must do so, on the basis of actual develop- 
ments or needs, but let us not, by the 
votes of the Members of Congress, com- 
pel him to exercise a power that he be- 
lieves he needs only on a standby basis 
at most, and which he feels he probably 
would never have to use at all. We 
should leave it up to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as the bill provides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. McCtory) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I heard it 
said that the only people who voted for 
the Battin amendment are those who 
were protecting their silver producers. 
I voted for that amendment. If there 
has been an ounce of silver produced in 
my district, it is the best kept secret of 
the century. 

I voted for that amendment because I 
want to retain the confidence of the peo- 
ple of this country in their currency. I 
can recall a few years ago when you 
could go to France and you could get 
a pocket full of aluminum francs which 
were worth 100 to the dollar. General 
de Gaulle issued a decree that hence- 
forth they would be worth five to the dol- 
lar and he coined them out of silver, 90 
percent silver, which he got from this 
country. Today the French franc is one 
of the hardest currencies in the world 
0% the French franc is five to the dol- 
ar. 

I was at the Council of Europe not very 
long ago in May and I had a De Gaullist 
deputy tell me the reason they were de- 
manding their payments in gold was that 
everybody knew when America wanted 
more money, she started the printing 
presses going. I pointed out to him that 
this was not true and there had never 
been a time in the history of America 
when you had to get a wheelbarrow full 
of dollars to buy a loaf of bread. I do 
not want to see that time come and 
that is why I voted for the Battin amend- 
ment—not to protect any silver mines in 
my district—because there are not any 
silver mines in my district. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. REINECKE]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REINECKE 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REINECKE: Page 
5, immediately after line 13, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 107. During each of the first five 
fiscal years ending after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, aggregate exports of silver 
from the United States shall be limited to 
an amount not exceeding the aggregate im- 
ports of silver during such year, as estimated 
by the Secretary of Commerce excepting only 
such silver as may be required to redeem 
silver certificates. The policies set forth in 
section 2 of the Export Control Act of 1949 
shall be deemed to include the limitation 
of exports of silver in accordance with this 
section.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
The amendment is not germane to this 
bill, It attempts to amend the Export 
Control Act, section 2, which is enforced 
by the Secretary of Commerce, and not 
connected with the Department of the 
Treasury. Therefore, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. REINECKE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is pretty obvious that 
the reason we are discussing this legis- 
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lation today is the extreme shortage of 
silver in the U.S. Treasury and any con- 
tinued abuse or misuse of that silver will 
have an adverse effect on our coinage sit- 
uation. 

I feel this amendment is very much in 
order particularly in view of the fact 
that silver certificates must be redeemed 
out of the U.S. Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KARSTEN). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment and the bill. 
The Chair would call attention to the 
fact that the bill provides for the coin- 
age of the United States and the amend- 
ment relates to exports, which is a for- 
be matter to the subject matter of the 

The Chair holds that the subject is not 
germane. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, while 
I recognize and accept the ruling of the 
Chair with respect to the germaneness 
of my amendment, I would like to point 
out that certainly silver coinage is de- 
pendent upon the availability of silver; 
that the redemption of silver certificates 
is dependent upon the availability of 
silver, and third, that this amendment in 
no way suggests to amend the Export 
Control Act. 

It is obvious that we are meeting on 
this piece of legislation today because of 
the problem of a lessening availability 
of silver, and therefore I feel that in ad- 
dition to reducing the silver content in 
coinage, we should attempt to reduce the 
unnecessary depletion of our stocks of 
silver due to exporting more silver than 
we import. 

Traditionally, since World War I, this 
country has been a net importer of sil- 
ver, but as of 1964 the tables were re- 
versed and for the first time we exported 
57 million ounces more than we imported. 
This represents a substantial loss and 
would easily accommodate the silver re- 
quirements for the 50-cent pieces which 
were the subject of such debate today. 

One reason for the excessive exports 
in 1964 was our Treasury Department’s 
apparent desire to help Mr. de Gaulle of 
France strike two new French coins with 
high silver content. Moreover, we were 
called upon to assist Great Britain in 
backing up her pound sterling. Mr. de 
Gaulle has not indicated that he is going 
to cease his production of new silver 
coins nor has the pound sterling improved 
its position very much in the last 6 or 
8 months. I see no reason to think that 
we will not experience the same condi- 
tion in 1965, and this year it may cost 
the Treasury as much as 100 million 
ounces. To ignore this possibility is an 
irresponsible position, Mr. Chairman, 
and while my amendment cannot be in- 
cluded in this legislation for parliamen- 
tary reasons today, I will seek to draft 
a new piece of legislation to see to it 
that the United States remains a net 
importer of silver rather than to continue 
to allow unnecessary losses by leaving 
the back door to the Treasury open. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 8926) to provide for the coin- 
age of the United States, pursuant to 
House Resolution 435, he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Battin 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment on page 2: Strike out line 16 
and all that follows down through line 2 on 
page 3 and insert: 

“(2) The quarter dollar shall have— 

„(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of 
silyer and 200 parts of copper; and 

„(O) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 5.75 grams 
and contains 2.3 grams of silver and 3.45 
grams of copper. 

3) The dime shall have— 

“(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch; 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of 
silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

“(C) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 2.3 grams 
and contains 0.92 grams of silver and 1.38 
grams of copper.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 187, nays 218, not voting 29, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 188] 
YEAS—187 
Abbitt Carter Fulton, Pa 
Abernethy Casey Greigg 
Adair Cederberg Griffin 
Adams Chamberlain Gross 
Addabbo elf Grover 
Anderson, Tl. Clancy Gubser 
Clausen, Gurney 
George W. Don H. Hagan, Ga. 
Andrews, Clawson, Del Hagen, Calif. 
Glenn Collier Haley 
Andrews, Colmer Hall 
N. Dak. Cramer Halleck 
Arends Cunningham Hamilton 
Ashbrook Curtis Hansen, Idaho 
Ashmore Dague Hansen, Wash 
Aspinall Davis, Wis, Harsha 
Ayres dela Garza Hawkins 
Baldwin Delaney Hays 
Baring Derwinski Herlong 
Battin Devine icks 
Belcher Dickinson Hull 
Bennett Dole Hutchinson 
Dorn Ichord 
Betts Dowdy Jennings 
Blatnik Johnson, Calif. 
Bray Duncan, Tenn. Johnson, Pa. 
Broomfield Edwards, Ala. Jonas 
Brown, Ohio Erlenborn Karth 
Broyhill, N.C. Evans, Colo King, Utah 
Broyhill, Va. Evere Kunkel 
Fino Laird 
Burton, Utah Fisher Langen 
Byrnes, Wis. Flynt. Latta 
Foley Leggett 
Callaway Fountain Lennon 


Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 


Randall 
Redlin 


Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 


NAYS—218 


Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Grider 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Iowa 
Hardy 

Harris 
Harvey, Mich, 
Hathaway 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Holifield 
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Bolton Evins, Tenn. Morton 
Bonner Friedel Multer 
Bow Harvey, Ind. Pool 
Corman E 

Craley Holland Steed 
Curtin Jones, Ala. Thomas 
Downing Keogh Toll 
Duncan, Oreg. Lindsay Weltner 
Edmon 


Edwards, Calif. Morse 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Weltner with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Harvey of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Staggers. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Corman, 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I am, in its 
present form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON moves to recommit the 
bill H.R. 8926 to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with instructions to report 
the same back to the House forthwith with 
an amendment as follows: On page 2, strike 
out line 16 and all that follows down through 
line 2 on page 3, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) The quarter dollar shall have— 

“(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch, and 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel, 
with a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 5.67 grams, or 

“(C) in the discretion of the Secretary, 
a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of silver 
and 200 parts of copper, with a core of an 
alloy of silver and copper such that the 
whole coin weighs 5.75 grams and contains 
2.3 grams of silver and 3.45 grams of copper. 

“(3) The dime shall have— 

“(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch, and 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel, 
with a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 2.268 grams, or 

“(C) in the discretion of the Secretary, 
a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of silver 
and 200 parts of copper with a core of an 
alloy of silver and copper such that the 
whole coin weighs 2.3 grams and contains 
0.92 grams of silver and 1.38 grams of 
copper.” 

Page 5, immediately after line 13, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 107.(a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury a trust fund to be known as 
the Seigniorage Trust Fund, 

“(b) The net seigniorage on all coins 
minted under authority of this Act shall be 
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paid into the Seigniorage Trust Fund, and 
shall be invested in marketable obligations 
of the United States. 

“(c) As promptly as practicable after the 
close of each fiscal year in which budgetary 
receipts have equalled or exceeded budgetary 
expenditures, the Seigniorage Trust Fund 
shall be used to reduce the national debt by 
cancelling the marketable obligations ac- 
quired by such Fund prior to the close of 
such year.” 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD (interrupting 
the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
motion to recommit be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
know what the proposed amendment 
would do? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. I say to the 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
as I understand the motion to recommit 
it would place a discretionary clause on 
the 40-percent silver coinage, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury having the dis- 
cretionary authority; and, in addition 
thereto, would add the so-called Brock 
amendment, which is the “truth in coin- 
age” amendment, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 255, nays 151, not voting 27, 


as follows: 
[Roll No, 189] 
YEAS—255 
Addabbo Cameron Everett 
Albert Carey Evins, Tenn. 
Anderson, Casey lion 
Tenn. Celler Farbstein 
Annunzio Clark Farnsley 
Ashley Cleveland Farnum 
Ashmore Clevenger Fascell 
Aspinall Cohelan Fei 
Ayres Conable Findley 
Bandstra Conte ood 
Barrett Conyers 
Bates Cooley Ford, Gerald R. 
Beckworth Corbett ‘ord, 
Bell Culver William D 
Bennett Daddario Fraser 
Bin Daniels Frelinghuysen 
Blatnik Davis, Ga. Fulton, Tenn. 
Dawson Fuqua 
Boland de la Garza Gallagher 
Bolling Delaney Garmatz 
Gathings 
Brock Denton Gettys 
Brooks Diggs Giaimo 
Brown, Calif. Dingell Gibbons 
Broyhill, Va. Donohue Gilbert 
Burke Dow Gilligan 
Burleson Dulski ez 
Burton, Calif. Dwyer Grabowski 
Byrne, Pa. Dyal Gray 
Cabell Edmondson Green, Oreg. 
Cahill Elisworth Green, Pa 
Callan Evans, Colo. Greigg 


Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Hansen, Iowa 
Hardy 


Harris 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Burton, Utah 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chi 


Rhodes, Pa, 


NAYS—151 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 


Halleck 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 

Hays 

Hicks 

Hull 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McCulloch 
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Thompson, N.J. 


Rhodes, Ariz, 


Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stanton 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Tuck 
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Watson Whitener Wyatt 
Whalley Whitten Wydler 
White,Idaho Williams Younger 
White, Tex. Wilson, Bob 
NOT VOTING—27 
Bolton Friedel Morse 
Bonner Grider Morton 
Bow Harvey, Ind. Multer 
Corman ébert Pool 
Craley Holland Staggers 
Jones, Ala. Steed 

Downing Keogh Thomas 
Duncan, Oreg. Lindsay Toll 
Edwards, Calif. Weltner 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Lindsay, 
Weltner with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Hébert with Mr. Bow. 
Craley with Mr. Morse. 
Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Morton, 
Edwards of California with Mr. Curtin. 
Friedel with Mrs. Bolton. 
. Multer with Mr. Mailliard. 
Pool with Mr. Toll. 
Thomas with Mr. Holland. 
Staggers with Mr. Bonner. 
Jones of Alabama with Mr. Corman, 
Mr. Downing with Mr. Steed, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may 
have permission to correct section num- 
bers and cross references. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 2080) 
to provide for the coinage of the United 
States, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 8926, to provide for the 
coinage of the United States, as passed. 
ii Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

; The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
OWS: 


55555888885 


S. 2080 


An act to provide for the coinage of the 
United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Coinage Act of 
1965”. 


TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
COINAGE 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary may coin and 
issue pursuant to this section half dollars or 
50-cent pieces, quarter dollars or 25-cent 
pieces, and dimes or 10-cent pieces in such 
quantities as he may determine to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the public. Any 
coin minted under authority of this section 
shall be a clad coin the weight of whose 
cladding is not less than 30 per centum of 
the weight of the entire coin, and which 
meets the following additional specifica- 
tions: 

(1) The half dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 1.205 inches; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts 
of silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

(O) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 11.5 grams 
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and contains 4.6 grams of silver and 6.9 
grams of copper. 

(2) The quarter dollar shall have 

(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel; 
and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 5.67 grams. 

(3) The dime shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per cen- 
tum copper and 25 percentum nickel; and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 2.268 grams. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall prohibit the 
continued minting of half dollars, quarter 
dollars, and dimes of standard coin silver as 
authorized by law at the time of enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 102. All coins and currencies of the 
United States (including Federal Reserve 
notes and circulating notes of Federal Re- 
serve banks and national banking associa- 
tions), regardless of when coined or issued, 
shall be legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, public charges, taxes, duties, and 
dues. 

Sec. 103. (a) In order to acquire equip- 
ment, manufacturing facilities, patents, pat- 
ent rights, technical knowledge and assist- 
ance, metallic strip, and other materials 
necessary to produce rapidly an adequate 
supply of the coins authorized by section 
101 of this Act, the Secretary may enter into 
contracts upon such terms and conditions 
as he may deem appropriate and in the 
public interest. 

(b) During such period as he may deem 
necessary, but in no event later than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary may exercise the author- 
ity conferred by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion without regard to any other provisions 
of law governing procurement or public 
contracts. 

Sec. 104. During the five-year period com- 
mencing on the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall purchase at a price 
of $1.25 per fine troy ounce any silver mined 
after such date of enactment from natural 
deposits in the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof and ten- 
dered to a United States mint or assay office 
within one year after the month in which 
the ore from which it is derived was mined. 

Src. 105. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Secretary such action is necessary to 
protect the coinage of the United States, he 
is authorized under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe to prohibit, cur- 
tail, or regulate the exportation, melting, or 
treating of any coin of the United States. 

(b) Whoever knowingly violates any or- 
der, rule, regulation, or license issued pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 106. (a) There shall be forfeited to 
the United States any coins exported, melted, 
or treated in violation of any order, rule, 
regulation, or license issued under section 
105(a), and any metal resulting from such 
melting or treating. 

(b) The powers of the Secretary and his 
delegates, and the judicial and other reme- 
dies available to the United States, for the 
enforcement of forfeitures of property sub- 
ject to forfeiture pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section shall be the same as those 
provided in part II of subchapter C of chap- 
ter 75 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for the enforcement of forfeitures of prop- 
erty subject to forfeiture under any pro- 
vision of such Code. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary may issue such 
rules and regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 108. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term Secretary“ means the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
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(2) The term “clad coin” means a coin 
composed of three layers of metal, the two 
outer layers being of identical composition 
and metallurgically bonded to an inner layer. 

(3) The term “cladding” means the outer 
layers of a clad coin. 

(4) The term “core” means the inner layer 
of a clad coin. 

(5) A specification given otherwise than 
as a limit shall be maintained within such 
reasonable manufacturing tolerances as the 
Secretary may specify. 

(6) Specifications given for an alloy are by 
weight. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTs TO EXISTING LAW 


Sec. 202. The first sentence of section 3558 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 283) is 
amended to read: “The business of the 
United States assay office in San Francisco 
shall be in all respects similar to that of the 
assay Office of New York except that until 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines that 
the mints of the United States are adequate 
for the production of ample supplies of coins, 
its facilities may be used for the production 
of coins.” 

Sec. 202, Section 4 of the Act of August 
20, 1963 (Public Law 88-102; 31 U.S.C. 294), 
is amended by changing “$30,000,000” to read 
845,000,000“. 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 3 of the Act of De- 
cember 18, 1942 (56 Stat. 1065; 31 U.S.C. 
317c), is amended by striking “minor” each 
place it appears. 

(b) Section 9 of the Act of March 14, 1900 
(31 Stat. 48; 31 U.S.C. 320), is repealed. 

Src. 204. (a) Section 3517 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 324) is amended to read: 

“Sec, 3517. Upon one side of all coins of 
the United States there shall be an impres- 
sion emblematic of liberty, with an inscrip- 
tion of the word ‘Liberty’, and upon the 
reverse side shall be the figure or representa- 
tion of an eagle, with the inscriptions ‘United 
States of America’ and ‘E Pluribus Unum’ 
and a designation of the value of the coin; 
but on the dime, 5-, and 1-cent piece, the 
figure of the eagle shall be omitted. The 
motto ‘In God we trust’ shall be inscribed 
on all coins, Coins shall be inscribed with 
the year of the coinage or issuance unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in order to prevent 
or alleviate a shortage of coins of any denom- 
ination, directs that coins of that denomina- 
tion continue to be inscribed with the last 
preceding year inscribed on coins of that 
denomination.” 

(b) The Act of September 3, 1964 (Public 
Law 88-580; 31 U.S.C. 324 note), is repealed. 

Sec. 205. The first sentence of section 3526 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 335) is 
amended to read: “In order to procure bul- 
lion for coinage or to carry out the purposes 
of section 104 of the Coinage Act of 1965, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may purchase silver 
bullion with the bullion fund.” 

Sec, 206. (a) Section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C, 340) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3528. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may use the coinage metal fund for the pur- 
chase of metal for coinage. The gain arising 
from the coinage of metals purchased out of 
such fund into coin of a nominal value ex- 
ceeding the cost of such metals shall be 
credited to the coinage profit fund. The 
coinage profit fund shall be charged with 
the wastage incurred in such coinage, with 
the cost of distributing such coins, and with 
such sums as shall from time to time be 
transferred therefrom to the general fund 
of the Treasury.” 

(b) The effect of the amendment made 
by subsection (a) of this section shall be to 
redesignate the minor coinage metal fund 
established under section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes as the coinage metal fund, and not 
to authorize the creation of a new fund. 

Src. 207. The second sentence of section 
3542 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended by changing “, in the case of the 
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superintendent of melting and refining de- 
partment, one-thousandth of the whole 
amount of gold, and one and one-half thou- 
sandth of the whole amount of silver de- 
livered to him since the last annual settle- 
ment, and in the case of the superintendent 
of coinage department, one-thousandth of 
the whole amount of silver, and one-half 
thousandth of the whole amount of gold that 
has been delivered to him by the superin- 
tendent” to read “such limitations as the 
Secretary shall establish”. 

Sec. 208. Section 3550 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 366) is repealed. 

Src. 209. The second sentence of section 2 
of the Act of June 4, 1963 (Public Law 88- 
36; 31 U.S.C. 405a-1), is amended to read: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to use for coinage, or to sell on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
at a price not less than the monetary value 
of $1.292929292 per fine troy ounce, any silver 
of the United States in excess of that re- 
quired to be held as reserves against out- 
standing silver certificates.” 

Sec. 210. The last sentence of sections 
43 (b) (1) of the Act of May 12, 1933 (Pub- 
lic Law 10, 73d Congress; 31 U.S.C. 462), is 
repealed. 

Sec. 211. (a) Section 485 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended to read: 
“$485. Coins or bars ; 

“Whoever falsely makes, forges, or coun- 
terfeits any coin or bar in resemblance or 
similitude of any coin of a denomination 
higher than 5 cents or any gold or silver 
bar coined or stamped at any mint or assay 
office of the United States, or in resemblance 
or similitude of any foreign gold or silver 
coin current in the United States or in ac- 
tual use and circulation as money within 
the United States; or 

“Whoever passes, utters, publishes, sells, 
possesses, or brings into the United States 
any false, forged, or counterfeit coin or bar, 
knowing the same to be false, forged, or 
counterfeit, with intent to defraud any body 
politic or corporate, or any person, or at- 
tempts the commission of any offense de- 
scribed in this paragraph— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or 
both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 25 of such title is amended by 
striking 

“485, Gold or silyer coins or bars.” 


and inserting 
“485. Coins or bars.” 


TITLE III—JOINT COMMISSION ON THE 
COINAGE 


Sec. 301. The President is hereby author- 
ized to establish a Joint Commission on the 
Coinage to be composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Chairman; the Secretary 
of Commerce; the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget; the Director of the Mint; the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee; one Member of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker; one Member of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate; 
and four public members to be appointed by 
the President, none of whom shall be as- 
sociated or identified with or representative 
of any industry, group, business, or associa- 
tion directly interested as such in the com- 
position, characteristics, or production of the 
coinage of the United States. 

Sec. 302. No public official or Member of 
Congress serving as a member of the Joint 
Commission shall continue to serve as such 
after he has ceased to hold the office by virtue 
of which he became a member of the Joint 
Commission. Any vacancy on the Joint Com- 
mission shall be filled by the choosing of a 
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successor member in the same manner as his 
predecessor. 

Sec. 303. The Joint Commission shall study 
the progress made in the implementation of 
the coinage program established by this Act, 
and shall review from time to time such 
matters as the needs of the economy for 
coins, the standards for the coinage, tech- 
nological developments in metallurgy and 
coin-selector devices, the availability of vari- 
ous metals, renewed minting of the silver dol- 
lar, the time when and circumstances under 
which the United States should cease to 
maintain the price of silver, and other con- 
siderations relevant to the maintenance of 
an adequate and stable coinage system. It 
shall, from time to time, give its advice and 
recommendations with respect to these mat- 
ters to the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Congress. 

Src. 304. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to remain available until ex- 
pended, such amounts as may be n 
to carry out the purposes of this title, 

Passed the Senate June 24, 1965. 

Attest: 

Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The CLERK. The amendment offered 
by Mr. Parman is to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 2080 and insert 
the following: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Coinage 
Act of 1965”. 


TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
CoINAGE 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary may coin and 
issue pursuant to this section half dollars 
or 50-cent pieces, quarter dollars or 25-cent 
pieces, and dimes or 10-cent pieces in such 
quantities as he may determine to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the public. Any 
coin minted under authority of this section 
shall be a clad coin the weight of whose 
cladding is not less than 30 per centum of 
the weight of the entire coin, and which 
meets the following additional specifications: 

(1) The half dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 1.205 inches; 


(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts. 


of silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

(C) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 11.5 grams 
and contains 4.6 grams of silver and 6.9 grams 
of copper. 

(2) The quarter dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel; 
and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 5.67 grams. 

(3) The dime shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel; 
and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 2.268 grams. 

(b) Half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes may be minted from 900-fine coin 
silver only until such date as the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines that adequate sup- 
plies of the coins authorized by this Act are 
available, and in no event later than five years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) .No standard silver dollars may be 
minted during the five-year period which be- 
gins on the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 102. All coins and currencies of the 
United States (including Federal Reserve 
notes and circulating notes of Federal Re- 
serve banks and national banking associa- 
tions), regardless of when coined or issued, 
shall be legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, public charges, taxes, duties, 
and dues. 
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Sec. 103. (a) In order to acquire equip- 
ment, manufacturing facilities, patents, 
patent rights, technical knowledge and as- 
sistance, metallic strip, and other mate- 


rials necessary to produce rapidly an ade-’ 


quate supply of the coins authorized by sec- 
tion 101 of this Act, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may deem appropriate and in the 
public interest. 

(b) During such period as he may deem 
necessary, but in no event later than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary may exercise the author- 
ity conferred by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion without regard to any other provisions 
of law governing procurement or public con- 
tracts. 


Sec. 104. The Secretary shall purchase at 
a price of $1.25 per fine troy ounce any silver 
mined after the date of enactment of this 
Act from natural deposits in the United 
States or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof and tendered to a United States 
mint or assay office within one year after 
the month in which the ore from which it is 
derived was mined. 

Sec. 105. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Secretary such action is necessary to 
protect the coinage of the United States, he 
is authorized under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe to prohibit, cur- 
tail, or regulate the exportation, melting, or 
treating of any coin of the United States. 

(b) Whoever knowingly violates any order, 
rule, regulation, or license issued pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Src. 106. (a) There shall be forfeited to 
the United States any coins exported, melted, 
or treated in violation of any order, rule, 
regulation, or license issued under section 
105(a), and any metal resulting from such 
melting or treating. 

(b) The powers of the Secretary and his 
delegates, and the judicial and other reme- 
dies available to the United States, for the 
enforcement of forfeitures of property sub- 
ject to forfeiture pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be the same as those 
provided in part II of subchapter C of chap- 
ter 75 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for the enforcement of forfeitures of prop- 
erty subject to forfeiture under any provi- 
sion of such Code. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary may issue such 
rules and regulations as he may deem nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec, 108. For the purposes of this title 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(2) The term “clad coin“ means a coin 
composed of three layers of metal, the two 
outer layers being of identical composition 
and metallurgically bonded to an inner layer. 

(3) The term “cladding” means the outer 
layers of a clad coin. 

(4) The term “core” means the inner layer 
of a clad coin. 

(5) A specification given otherwise than 
as a limit shall be maintained within such 
reasonable manufacturing tolerances as the 
Secretary may specify, 

(6) Specifications given for an alloy are 
by weight. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS To EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 201. The first sentence of section 3558 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 283) is 
amended to read: The business of the 
United States assay ofice in San Francisco 
shall be in all respects similar to that of the 
assay office of New York except that until the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines that 
the mints of the United States are adequate 
for the production of ample supplies of coins, 
its facilities may be used for the production 
of coins.” 

Sec. 202. Section 4 of the Act of August 
20, 1963, (Public Law 88-102; 31 U.S.C. 294) 
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is amended by changing “$30,000,000” to read 
845,000,000“. 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 3 of the Act of Decem- 
ber 18, 1942, (56 Stat. 1065; 31 U.S.C. 317c) 
is amended by striking “minor” each place 
it appears. 

(b) Section 9 of the Act of March 14, 1900, 
(31 Stat 48; 31 U.S.C. 320) is repealed. 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 3517 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 324) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3517. Upon one side of all coins of 
the United States there shall be an impres- 
sion emblematic of liberty, with an inscrip- 
tion of the word ‘Liberty’, and upon the re- 
verse side shall be the figure or representa- 
tion of an eagle, with the inscriptions ‘United 
States of America’ and ‘E Pluribus Unum’ 
and a designation of the value of the coin; 
but on the dime, 5-, and 1-cent piece, the 
figure of the eagle shall be omitted. The 
motto ‘In God we trust’ shall be inscribed 
on all coins. Any coins minted after the en- 
actment of the Coinage Act of 1965 from 
900 fine coin silver shall be inscribed with 
the year 1964. All other coins shall be in- 
scribed with the year of the coinage or issu- 
ance unless the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in order to prevent or alleviate a shortage 
of coins of any denomination, directs that 
coins of that denomination continue to be 
inscribed with the last preceding year in- 
scribed on coins of that denomination, except 
that coins produced under authority of sec- 
tions 101 (a), 101(a)(2), and 101(a)(3) of 
the Coinage Act of 1965 shall not be dated 
earlier than 1965. No mint mark may be 
inscribed on any coins during the 5-year 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
of the Coinage Act of 1965, except that coins 
struck at the Denver mint as authorized by 
law prior to such date may continue to be 
inscribed with that mint mark.” 

(b) The Act of September 3, 1964 (Public 
Law 88-580; 41 U.S.C. 324 note), is repealed. 

Sec. 205. The first sentence of section 3526 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 335) is 
amended to read: “In order to procure bul- 
lion for coinage or to carry out the purposes 
of section 104 of the Coinage Act of 1965, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may purchase 
silver bullion with the bullion fund.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 340) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3528. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may use the coinage metal fund for the pur- 
chase of metal for coinage. The gain aris- 
ing from the coinage of metals purchased 
out of such fund into coin of a nominal 
value exceeding the cost of such metals shall 
be credited to the coinage profit fund. The 
coinage profit fund shall be charged with 
the wastage incurred in such coinage, with 
the cost of distributing such coins, and with 
such sums as shall from time to time be 
transferred therefrom to the general fund 
of the Treasury.” 

(b) The effect of the amendment made by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be to 
redesignate the minor coinage metal fund 
established under section 3528 of the Re- 
vised Statutes as the coinage metal fund, 
and not to authorize the creation of a new 
fund. 

Sec. 207. The second sentence of section 
3542 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended by changing “, in the case of the 
superintendent of melting and refining de- 
partment, one-thousandth of the whole 
amount of gold, and one and one-half thou- 
sandths of the whole amount of silver de- 
livered to him since the last annual settle- 
ment, and in the case of the superintendent 
of coining department, one-thousandth of 
the whole amount of silver, and one-half 
thousandth of the whole amount of gold that 
has been delivered to him by the superin- 
tendent” to read “such limitations as the 
Secretary shall establish.” 

Sec. 208. Section 3550 of the Revised Sta- 
tutes (31 U.S.C. 366) is repealed. 
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Sro. 209. The second sentence of section 
2 of the Act of June 4, 1963, (Public Law 
88-36; 31 U.S.C. 405-1) is amended to read: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to use for coinage, or to sell on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
at a price not less than the monetary value 
of $1.292929292 per fine troy ounce, any 
silver of the United States in excess of that 
required to be held as reserves against out- 
standing silver certificates.” 

Sec. 210. The last sentence of section 43 
(b) (1) of the Act of May 12, 1933, (Public 
Law 10, 78d Congress; 31 U.S.C. 462) is 
repealed. 

Sec. 211. (a) Section 485 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended to read: 
“§ 485. COINS OR BARS 

“Whoever falsely makes, forges, or coun- 
terfeits any coin or bar in resemblance or 
similitude of any coin of a denomination 
higher than 5 cents or any gold or silver 
bar coined or stamped at any mint or assay 
office of the United States, or in resemblance 
or similitude of any foreign gold or silver 
coin current in the United States or in actual 
use and circulation as money within the 
United States; or 

“Whoever passes, utters, publishes, sells, 
possesses, or brings into the United States 
any false, forged, or counterfeit coin or bar, 
knowing the same to be false, forged, or 
counterfeit, with intent to defraud any body 
politic or corporate, or any person, or at- 
tempts the commission of any offense de- 
scribed in this paragraph— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or 
both.“ 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 25 of such title is amended by 
striking 


“485. Gold or silver coins or bars.“ 
and inserting 
“485. Coins or bars.” 

Sec. 212. (a) Chapter 17 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end: 

“337. Coins as security for loans 

“Whoever lends or borrows money or credit 
upon the security of such coins of the United 
States as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
from time to time designate by proclamation 
published in the Federal Register, during 
any period designated in such a proclama- 
tion, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at 
the end: 

“337. Coins as security for loans.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to loans made, 
renewed, or increased on or after the 31st 
day after the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE III—JOINT COMMISSION ON THE 
COINAGE 


Sec. 301. The President is hereby author- 
ized to establish a Joint Commission on the 
Coinage to be composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as Chairman; the Secretary of 
Commerce; the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget; the Director of the Mint; the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and four Members of the Senate, not 
members of such committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and four Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, not members of such commit- 
tee, to be appointed by the Speaker; and 
eight public members to be appointed by 
the President, none of whom shall be asso- 
ciated or identified with or representative of 
any industry, group, business, or association 
directly interested as such in the composi- 
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tion, characteristics, or production of the 
coinage of the United States. 

Sec. 302. No public official or Member of 
Congress serving as a member of the Joint 
Commission shall continue to serve as such 
after he has ceased to hold the office by vir- 
tue of which he became a member of the 
Joint Commission. Any vacancy on the 
Joint Commission shall be filled by the 
choosing of a successor member in the same 
manner as his predecessor. 

Sec. 303. The Joint Commission shall 
study the progress made in the implementa- 
tion of the coinage program established by 
this Act, and shall review from time to time 
such matters as the needs of the economy 
for coins, the standards for the coinage, 
technological developments in metallurgy 
and coin-selector devices, the availability of 
various metals, renewed minting of the silver 
dollar, the time when and circumstances 
under which the United States should cease 
to maintain the price of silver, and other 
considerations relevant to the maintenance 
of an adequate and stable coinage system. 
It shall, from time to time, give its advice 
and recommendations with respect to these 
matters to the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Congress. 

Sec. 304. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to remain available until ex- 
pended, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8926) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist upon its amendment and request & 
conference thereon with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Mr. Patman, Mr. 
Mutter, Mr, BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. 
AsHLEY, Mr. Reuss, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. 
Fino, and Mrs. DWYER. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time to inquire of 
the distinguished majority leader 
whether there is any change in the pro- 
gram for the remainder of the week? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield to 
me? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the only 
change in the program is that the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, heretofore pro- 
gramed for this week, will be put over 
until next week. We will proceed with 
the remainder of the program, which is 
a District of Columbia rapid transit 
bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is it antici- 
pated that we will finish the District of 
Columbia transit bill tomorrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is hoped that we 
will, So far as I know, we will. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If so, the 
House will go over? 

Mr. ALBERT. That would complete 
the business, except for some unanimous 
consent matter or a conference report 
that might come in, in which case we 
would ask to go over. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Would it be possible 
to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow? I be- 
lieve we can dispose of the District of 
Columbia Transit bill in 3 or 4 hours. 
I ask the question because of the un- 
expected change in the program. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Michigan will yield fur- 
ther, the only change in the program is 
the dropping of a bill. We had intended 
all along to get to this bill by tomorrow, 
but more time has been consumed on 
conference reports and on the bill just 
passed than we had anticipated. 

I have been advised that committee 
meetings are scheduled, to hear witnesses 
who have come from out of town. Not 
having been able to clear with all in- 
volved, and also not having been able to 
clear with the majority Members, I 
would ask the indulgence of the gentle- 
man as to meeting at 12 o’clock tomor- 
row. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker be permitted to appoint one 
additional conferee to those appointed 
yesterday on H.R. 8439. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harpy]. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW USIA 
DIRECTOR 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s Washington 
Post, our favorite and friendly newspa- 
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per, contained an article entitled “New 
USIA Director Old Friend of Johnson,” 
by Frank C. Porter, Washington Post 
staff writer. Now, Mr. Porter falsely 
wrote: 

The decision was partly linked with USIA 
budgetary troubles on Capitol Hill. Before 
the choice was made, the administration re- 
portedly sought the advice of Representative 
JOHN J. Roongy, Democrat, of New York, 
whose House Appropriations Subcommittee 
regularly whittles USIA money requests. 
Rooney is said to have indicated we would 
like “a man I can trust.” 


Mr. Speaker, this is a damnable lie. I 
never said such a thing. And as far as 
I am concerned, I would trust Mr. Carl 
Rowan with my life. I found him to be 
a fine gentleman all the time he has 
been the head of this Agency. I have 
had more respect for Carl Rowan as Ad- 
ministrator of the USIA than I ever had 
for his many predecessors over all the 
years. 


TO AMEND THE PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr, PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 473, Rept. No. 619), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

H. REs. 473 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
9026) to amend further the Peace Corps Act 
(75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


TO AMEND ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. PEPPER, on behalf of Mr. SISK, 
from the Committee on Rules, reported 
the following privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 474, Rept. No. 620), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

H. Res. 474 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 8856) 
to amend section 271 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
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shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the consent of 
those who have been previously granted a 
special order, to address the House for 30 
minutes today relative to the death of 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may address the House for 
30 minutes as the first special order, with 
the consent of other Members who have 
obtained special orders, in relation to the 
death of Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I regret I 
must object. 

Mr. Speaker, I regretted very sincerely 
what I considered to be a requirement to 
interpose an objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois. I only did 
it because there were a great number of 
people from my district who were here in 
anticipation of the special order I had 
requested some time ago and because a 
great many of the Members had evi- 
denced a keen interest in the subject 
matter. However, I fully recognize the 
great importance of and the great con- 
tribution that our late and respected and 
beloved Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions has made to this country. In def- 
erence to that and out of respect for his 
memory, I would ask that I be permitted 
to relinquish the time heretofore asked 
and that my special order go over to a 
later date and that I be permitted to yield 
the 1 hour I have in a special order to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] 
and all those who would like to pay 
tribute to the memory of the late Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Education and Labor may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the Higher Education Act, 
H.R. 9567. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


DRUG ADDICTION A SICKNESS, 
NOT A CRIME 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, after 
many years of hesitation, this country is 
finally beginning to move toward the 
realization that drug addiction is a sick- 
ness and not a crime. 

The speech by President Johnson on 
crime last March has become a catalyst 
through which State and local govern- 
ments have reexamined their programs 
and initiated new ones. 

For example, a bipartisan group of 
New York political leaders has called for 
medical rather than a punitive approach 
to drug addiction problems. In New 
Jersey a new program of rehabilitation 
for drug addiction has just started with 
the first two volunteer patients being 
received by the New Jersey Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute for treatment. 

I believe in trying to medically help 
the addicts and not just putting them 
behind bars and forgetting them. The 
Hartford Courant wrote so wisely: 


Doubtless there are many who believe that 
the only thing to do with drug addicts is to 
throw them into prison, But anyone who 
surveys the current scene, and the wide- 
spread addiction in New York, Chicago, and 
other urban areas, must admit that current 
policies have not succeeded. Much of the 
crime in larger cities is a direct outgrowth of 
drug addiction. Solve that problem, even 
partially, and you will simultaneously be re- 
ducing the general incidence of crime. 


At this time I include the entire Hart- 
ford Courant editorial of June 20, 1965, 
in the RECORD: 

A New NATIONAL PoLICY on DRUG ADDICTION 


The growing dissatisfaction with our na- 
tional approach to the narcotics problem has 
resulted in several recent suggestions for 
change. A bipartisan group of New York 
political leaders has called for a medical 
rather than a punitive approach. And now 
the administration has unveiled its own pro- 
gram of major change, which would be a 
shift away from harsh punishment to re- 
habilitation. This is a reversal of policies 
that have been in effect since 1951. For Con- 
gress is now being asked to relax the harsh 
narcotics penalties, to permit addicts accused 
of crimes to receive medical treatment in- 
stead of imprisonment. 

The proposed legislation, first mentioned 
by President Johnson in a message on crime 
last March, has three major parts. It would 
permit addicts facing criminal prosecution to 
choose civil commitment and treatment 
rather than trial. It would permit convicted 
addicts capable of rehabilitation to receive 
institutional and out-patient treatment, in- 
stead of a prison sentence. It would also 
ease some of the mandatory sentence laws 
that do not permit parole, and would allow 
more flexible treatment of youthful offenders. 

As another indication of the changing 
climate, New Jersey has just embarked on its 
own program of rehabilitation, with the first 
two volunteer patients being received by the 
New Jersey Neuropsychiatric Institute for 
treatment. The 52-bed capacity, it is ex- 
pected, will be filled within a month. 
Patients who attempt to leave before treat- 
ment is finished will be treated as parole 
violators. 

Doubtless there are many who believe that 
the only thing to do with drug addicts is to 
throw them into prison. But anyone who 
surveys the current scene, and the wide- 
spread addiction in New York, Chicago, and 
other urban areas, must admit that current 
policies have not succeeded. Much of the 
crime in larger cities is a direct outgrowth 
of drug addiction. Solve that problem, even 
partially, and you will simultaneously be 
reducing the general incidence of crime. 
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USDA INSPECTORS, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

- The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often an unfair and improper image is 
presented of one of our Federal Depart- 
ments—an agency which is certainly the 
consumer's friend—an agency which 
protects the health of the American peo- 
ple in many ways. That agency is the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A highly valuable but little publicized 
service the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture performs for the American people is 
that of stopping plant and animal pests 
at our borders. USDA inspectors prevent 
an infected or infested plant from enter- 
ing this country every 16 minutes around 
the clock. This is a fact that is impor- 
tant to a consumer city such as the city 
I represent, Dallas, Tex. 

Our basic supplies of food and fibers 
are constantly threatened by foreign 
plant and animal pests and diseases. 
Even our lawns, with their flowers and 
ornamental shrubs, would be subject to 
attack if USDA inspectors did not mi- 
nutely examine imports which might 
carry diseases and pests into the United 
States. 

This protection, provided at our inter- 
national airports, seaports, and border 
crossings, has saved consumers and the 
economy untold millions of dollars. To- 
tal cost of this protection is less than 5 
cents per person per year. 

As the result of this USDA service, our 
Nation is relatively free from some of the 
more destructive plant and animal pests 
that plague our neighbors. For more 
than 35 years we have been free from 
outbreaks of hoof-and-mouth disease, a 
virus that could cripple our animal in- 
dustry and seriously affect our supplies 
of meat. Each year thousands of citrus 
pests from abroad are intercepted at our 
ports. Agricultural inspectors also find 
great numbers of foreign plant pests 
that would attack other crops, shrubs, 
and trees in fruits and plants carried by 
travelers, sent in the mail, or carried in 
ships’ stores. 

It is impossible to estimate the damage 
to our food supply that USDA inspection 
is preventing today when air transport 
brings to America products from all over 
the world. 

It is certain, though, that the value 
of our crops, livestock, pasture lands, and 
forests—now $50 billion annually—would 
be much less. It is equally certain that 
the food budget of the American house- 
wife would be much higher and the qual- 
ity of what she bought would be much 
lower. 

The 24-hour-a-day vigilance of the 
quarantine service is another instance of 
the USDA—a real friend of the con- 
sumer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT 
CO. 8 ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC 
SERVICE POLICIES 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as the distinguished Members 
of this House are well aware, the north- 
eastern section of our country is now 
suffering the effects of a prolonged 
drought. As a result of this the Dela- 
ware River Basin has been hit partic- 
ularly hard and the many communities 
along the river and its tributaries are 
now being forced to drastically curtail 
their use of water. 

Acting in an emergency situation of 
this kind is not always easy. In past 
years, if such a problem arose, the 
smaller communities in the basin would 
have little protection if their meager 
water supply had been drawn off by up- 
stream usage for larger concentrations of 
population. 

The Delaware River Basin Commission 
was established for just such an emer- 
gency, however, through the foresight of 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware and with the 
blessing of the Congress. 

I was impressed with the actions of 
the commission this month when it called 
a public hearing on the problem and, on 
July 7, issued directives involving the city 
of New York and the release of water 
from Lake Wallenpaupack in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During the public hearing, I think the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., which 
owns Lake Wallenpaupack, made a re- 
markably clear and succinct statement 
of its position in the present emergency. 

By way of background it should be 
pointed out that Lake Wallenpaupack is, 
at present, the largest lake within the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. It is 13 miles long. It 
has 53 miles of shoreline and it is one 
of the most popular fishing lakes in 
Eastern America. It has achieved a 
rather wide reputation, during its 40 
years of existence, as an ideal recreation 
site and Pennsylvania Power & Light has 
shown extraordinary consideration in its 
programs to make the lake available to 
the public. 

When the company was notified of the 
commission’s decision to hold hearings 
on the drought, it was not content to 
put on the record a defense of its instal- 
lations at the lake; they needed none. 

The company statement, instead, was 
a forthright and lucid declaration of 
willingness to cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent with the commission and 
to do everything possible to help alleviate 
the situation. The statement, to which 
I would like to call attention today, listed 
a series of detailed alternatives. 
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This is not the only example of P.P. 
& L.’s enlightened public service policies, 
of course. The company has established 
an enviable reputation for community 
service through its aid to educational 
programs, its financial contributions to 
industrial development organizations 
throughout the Commonwealth and 
through the brilliant leadership of men 
such as its president, Mr. Jack K. Busby, 
of Allentown, Pa. 

Due to the technical nature of part of 
the testimony, dealing as it did with 
the display of charts and other exhibits 
present in the hearing room, I have 
asked that these sections be deleted. The 
extracts of the statement, however, are 
persuasive evidence of the creative and 
constructive approach the company has 
taken to this overall problem. The state- 
ment follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mr. H. J. WEST, MANAGER OF 
POWER SUPPLY, PENNSYLVANIA POWER & 
Licgur Co., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


P.P., & L. is aware of the drought situation 
and the water supply problems that exist in 
New York and that insufficient flow in the 
Delaware creates problems downriver. On 
the assumption that P.P. & L.’s Wallenpau- 
pack hydroelectric project may be called 
upon, together with other of the basin’s 
water resources, to augment the Delaware's 
flow, we have prepared evidence which we be- 
lieve will be useful to the commission. This 
project is located on the line of Wayne and 
Pike Counties in the upper Pocono area near 
Hawley, Pa. 

Over the years P.P. & L, has operated this 
project with two basic objectives in mind. 
“Power and fun” is a P.P. & L. slogan which 
succinctly states those objectives. Although 
power is the primary purpose for the project, 
PP. & L, feels it has met its obligations as 
a good corporate citizen to the public in the 
field of recreation. 

An important recreational complex has 

up in the Wellenpaupack area with 
the lake as its center. To preserve the lake 
for recreational purposes it must be main- 
tained at appropriate elevation, Below the 
lake level of 1,179 feet severe problems arise. 
P.P. & L. normally operates so that the level 
does not reach 1,179 feet before Labor Day— 
thus insuring recreational use for the prime 
vacation season, The amount of water in 
the lake and its potential to help the Dela- 
ware situation will therefore be related to 
the impact such use will have upon recrea- 
tion. 

Presently the lake elevation is about 1,184 
feet and the amount of water in it is about 
41 billion gallons. Not all this water can 
be discharged. The lake elevation cannot be 
reduced to less than 1,165 feet without rais- 
ing a serious hazard to the project facilities. 
Thus we are talking about 33 billion gallons 
of potential discharge. 

P.P. & L.’s scheduled operations for the 
year 1965-66 take into account such factors 
as power needs, recreation and the generally 
prevailing low water conditions which are 
expected. The average rate of discharge 
would be equivalent to 250 cubic feet per 
second. 

Scheduled operation will lower the eleva- 
tion to the recreation critical 1,179 feet by 
September 15, 9 days after Labor Day which 
is the informal end of the recreation season. 
Thereafter it would reach a low point of 1,173 
feet in January 1966 and gradually recover 
to 1,187 feet by June of 1966. By discharging 
at an increased rate of 290 cubic feet per 
second, the lake elevation will be reduced to 
1,179 feet on Labor Day—September 6. 
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Either of these approaches preserves the 
lake for recreation during the peak season. 
Either approach will also discharge about 10 
billion gallons to the Delaware, and, of course, 
use up almost one-third of the total poten- 
tial water discharge. 

The effect of discharging the remaining 
available water at a rate of 500 cubi feet 
per second following Labor Day will drop 
the lake to 1,165 feet by November 21, 1965. 
Thus the remaining 23 billion gallons poten- 
tial is spread out over the generally critical 
months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber. It will slowly recover from that time to 
1,185 feet by June 1966. 

The effect of discharge at a rate of 1,000 
cubic feet per second following Labor Day 
is to use up the potential discharge by mid- 
October. The recovery of the lake starts 
in late November, 

Extremely fast drawdown of the available 
water on the basis of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second and 1,775 cubic feet per second, 
respectively, uses up the potential by the 
end of September. Again recovery begins in 
November. The recovery is based upon a 
repetition of 1964-65 inflow and generation 
only for emergency situations. 

Rates of discharge in excess of 500 cubic 
feet per second, from July 15, 1965, will have 
an adverse impact upon recreation. Under 
the 500 cubic feet per second rate, the critical 
1,179 feet level is reached by mid-August 
and 1,175 feet level by Labor Day and the 
total water potential is used up by the end 
of October. A 1,000 cubic feet per second 
rate hits 1,179 feet at the end of July and 
just about drains the potential discharge by 
Labor Day. Rates of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second and 1,775 cubic feet per second use 
up the potential water by mid-August. Re- 
gardiess of the rate, once the lake is drawn 
down to 1,165 feet, recovery cannot be ex- 
pected to begin until November. It also 
means that the lake has no potential for 
further flow augmentation. In addition, 
there will not be any substantial recovery 
until the spring of 1966. 

Under normal conditions all water dis- 
charged from the lake flows through the 
power plant and is used to make electricity. 
Nevertheless, this results in economic loss 
if not properly scheduled. Wallenpaupack 
is a peaking station. Its great value lies 
in the fact that it can quickly supply a de- 
mand for electricity at low cost at the times 
when power is needed most. Power pro- 
duced at other times, therefore, is of much 
less value. In addition, if the lake is drawn 
down to elevation 1,165 and becomes un- 
available for power requirements because of 
the lack of significant inflow, as we are as- 
suming here, P.P. & L. must then replace that 
power by purchase. Fortunately, P.P. & L. 
is a member of the Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Maryland interconnection and the replace- 
ment of the power presents no supply prob- 
lem but it does increase expense. The in- 
crease in out-of-pocket costs to P.P. & L. 
for any of the above alternatives as com- 
pared to the scheduled operation would be in 
a range of $50,000 to about $170,000 depend- 
ing upon the rate of discharge and how long 
the time of recovery. 

An important factor in these costs is the 
length of time that the lake would be un- 
available for power capacity purposes. Thus, 
the faster the rate of drawndown, the longer 
the hazard of unavailability. It is estimated 
that during any period in which the lake is 
not available for power capacity purposes 
P.P. & L. must purchase replacement capacity 
at a cost of approximately $5,500 per week 
prior to October 1 and $4,500 per week after 
October 1. 

It is assumed that under any drawdown 
schedule adopted by the commission, P.P, & L. 
will be permitted to continue to use the lake 
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for such generation purposes as P.P, & L. 
system conditions may require over and above 
the commission’s drawdown schedule. This 
will result in little, if any, adverse effect on 
the low flow augmentation use of the lake. 
This is so because any such generation would 
be relatively infrequent and for short periods 
of time. Furthermore, drawdowns following 
such generation could be adjusted to take 
into account the small amount of water that 
had been released by such generation and 
the effect on the Delaware would not be no- 
ticeable. 

It is also assumed that P.P. & L. will be able 
to regulate discharge from the lake and thus 
generate power at the most appropriate 
times. This will minimize power costs and 
preserve capacity for the periods of peak de- 
mand, Flow augmentation will not be ad- 
versely affected because the average rate of 
augmentation would be met in a 24-hour 
period. 

P.P. & L. has been able to operate Wallen- 
paupack in prior years on the basis of the 
foregoing and still cooperate in flow augmen- 
tation of the Delaware. Beginning in 1961 
P.P. & L. has cooperated with the river master 
to augment the Delaware without adverse 
impact upon power capability or recreation 
and without substantial increase in P.P. & L.’s 
power cost. 

The following is information which relates 
to the effect on recreation if the lake level 
is reduced below elevation 1,179 before Labor 
Day. 

Lake Wallenpaupack is 13 miles long, 5,700 
acres in area and contains approximately 52 
miles of shoreline. It is estimated that 
15,000 people reside at the lake for the en- 
tire summer season. Many others visit the 
lake for varying periods of time. There 
are approximately 3,000 cottages, cabins, and 
commercial buildings in the lake area rang- 
ing in value from $5,000 to more than $250,- 
000. In addition to the individual cottages 
there are 25 inns and motels containing ap- 
proximately 1,800 rooms, There are about 
15 public eating areas and at least 100 or- 
ganizations such as banks, food stores and 
gas stations which provide vital services for 
the tourist. The major portion of their busi- 
ness is done in the summer months. 

The four public camp park facilities were 
used by 17,000 campers during 1964. Many 
other visitors used the public picnic areas 
located at these parks. During July and Au- 
gust of 1964 alone 2,800 boats were launched 
at these camp parks. Another 7,500 boats 
were launched by 11 commercial marinas 
during the peak season. Together the parks 
and marinas enabled over 50,000 people to 
enjoy boating on the lake during 1964. In 
addition, a large number of the 3,000 cot- 
tage owners maintain and launch boats at 
their own lake-front facilities. 

At many places a 5-foot reduction in lake 
elevation drops the water line to a point 
where the shoreline is approximately 20 
feet away from where it had been at the 
1,185 foot level. Another 5-foot drop in 
lake level to 1,175 feet can move the water 
line an additional 35 feet away. Any drop 
in water level can be magnified in its effect 
on the water line depending on the slope 
of the lake bed. A drop from 1,185 feet to 
1,180 feet can move the water line 75 feet 
away. The lake bed is rapidly exposed with 
additional reductions in the level of the lake 
and this exposed lake bed is usually mud re- 
sulting from the silting that has occurred 
since the lake was created. 

It is obvious that any material reduction 
of the lake level below 1,179 feet would have 


a considerable impact on recreation. Be- 


cause of the exposed mud deposits the bath- 
ing beaches would probably become unusable. 
Boating hazards would ba substantially in- 
creased due to unmarked obstacles such as 
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tree stumps, rocks, old fences and other ob- 
structions normally safely below the water 
line. 

However, under the drawdown and re- 
covery schedules outlined earlier, the lake 
should recover and return to normal water 
levels by next spring and, therefore, any ad- 
verse recreation effects will not carry over 
into the next season. We assume that, even 
if the drought continues into next year, other 
methods will have been developed mean- 
while to provide the necessary flows in the 
Delaware River. 

I believe this covers all the areas that 
the commission staff requested us to deal 
with. If there is any other information we 
can supply, we will be glad to furnish it. 


THE LATE GEORGE McLAIN 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
yesterday, with great shock and regret, 
of the untimely passing of George Mc- 
Lain, the nationally known social secu- 
rity advocate, and chairman of the Cali- 
fornia League of Senior Citizens, and 
president of the National League of 
Senior Citizens. 

George McLain was well known in leg- 
islative circles both in Washington and 
Sacramento. He carried the ball for the 
senior citizens of our State and Nation 
on a wide spectrum of issues, including 
health care for the aged and improved 
housing for the elderly. He championed 
the old folk’s cause for more than 25 
years. There have been times during 
both my service in the California Legis- 
lature and here, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when George and I were not 
in full agreement. This, no doubt, is the 
case with others. But no one can ques- 
tion that he sincerely, consistently, 
energetically, and successfully advocated 
the enactment of many programs to aid 
older Americans. A native of California, 
George has said that he decided to cham- 
pion the welfare of the old folks because 
of “the heartaches and harassment” 
which his father was forced to endure 
as a recipient of the $18 a month dole 
during the depression. 

George McLain most assuredly made 
his mark in his chosen field, and will be 
long remembered not only by the more 
than 250,000 members of the National 
League of Senior Citizens but by all who 
are concerned about the problems and 
needs of our elderly citizens. 

To his wife and son I extend my deep- 
est sympathy. 

EXTENSIVE OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure many members 
from the California delegation at least 
would like to extend their remarks on the 
life and accomplishments of this gentle- 
man from California, and I ask permis- 
sion that they may do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked when I learned of the 
untimely death of George McLain, chair- 
man of the California League of Senior 
Citizens and president of the National 
League of Senior Citizens. I held him in 
high esteem and warm affection. When- 
ever he visited Washington we always 
had dinner together, and I shall miss 
these meetings with one whose abiding 
interest in the aged and whose driving 
advocacy of programs for the benefit of 
our senior citizens were to me an inspi- 
ration. As the oldest member of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, I am sure that I 
speak for the aging and the aged every- 
where in our country in saying that in 
the death of George McLain the senior 
citizens have suffered a great loss. Iex- 
tend my sympathy to the wife and son 
of this good man whose memory ever 
will be fresh as long as any of the aged 
he served so ably and with such dedica- 
tion remain on earth. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of George McLain, 
chairman of the California League of 
Senior Citizens and the National League 
of Senior Citizens, has robbed California 
and the country of a courageous leader. 
In his consistent advocation of health 
care for the elderly, he proved a dedi- 
cated exponent. It is no small tribute 
to his efforts that medicare is soon to 
become a reality, and I am glad he lived 
to see both Houses of Congress take this 
giant step in the field of social and hu- 
manitarian legislation. 

George McLain was often a controver- 
sial figure and I was not always in agree- 
ment with him; yet, it is incontestible 
that he did a great deal to benefit his 
people. His close work with the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature greatly helped 
the passage of many important pieces of 
social legislation aiding the blind and 
the aged to improve their opportunities. 
Known nationally for these efforts, he 
worked more than 25 years in this con- 
stant cause. 

George McLain leaves a legacy of lead- 
ership that will be remembered by all 
who are working to improve the lot of our 
senior citizens. As a Californian and 
as an American, he led with distinction 
and with courage. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent death of George McLain was a 
great loss for senior citizens all across 
this country. He devoted his life to their 
causes. A resourceful man, he mastered 
the techniques of legislative advocacy, 
which he practiced in both Sacramento 
and Washington, D.C., to the immense 
benefit of all senior citizens. His death 
was not only a great shock to his many, 
many friends, but to all those who worked 
so hard for and with him in his battle 
for senior citizens, and to all those who 
benefited from his great work. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an address 
by Vice President HUMPHREY. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week I was privileged to 
hear a great address by our Vice Presi- 
dent on the most serious domestic goal 
of this administration—an end to the 
cycle of poverty in America. Mr. Hum- 
PHREY spoke before delegates to the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, 
meeting in my home community of San 
Diego, Calif. I can report that this au- 
dience—representing all parts of the 
Nation and many shades of political 
opinion—interrupted the Vice President 
with frequent applause. I have obtained 
a copy of Mr. Humpurey’s address, and 
offer it for inclusion in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, COUNTY OFFICIALS, SAN DIEGO, 
JULY 12, 1965 


Today I want to talk to you about the 
great opportunities, the great challenges, 
the great potential today for creative local 
government. 

This administration is pledged to the goal 
of a Great Society. We are moving forward 
with new, strong programs to make all peo- 
ple and places in this society full and pro- 
ductive partners in the American tomorrow. 

We strive for a society of opportunity— 
where each man has the education, the 
equal start, the open doorway toward a bet- 
ter life for himself and his children. 

Today this administration is launching 
creative new programs toward that opportu- 
nity. And this Congress is writing a his- 
toric record of legislation—legislation for 
health, for housing, for education, for hu- 
man rights, for jobs, for self-respect. 

But the future of our Nation lies not only 
with the Federal Government and the legis- 
lative branch. It lies in our heartland—in 
individual American communities. 

The Great Society will be an America made 
up of thousands of great communities. It 
will be an America built where you serve. 

It is your communities that will have good 
schools or bad ones. 

It is your communities that will have de- 
cent homes or slums, 

It is your communities where young men 
will have jobs this summer or will not. 

It is your communities that will have 
racial harmony or racial antagonism. 

It is your counties that will either wage 
intelligent, coordinated drives on the causes 
of poverty—or will ignore this social cancer. 

My 20 years in political life—from mayor 
to Vice President—have taught me what I 
only vaguely understood when I was a polit- 
ical science teacher: that the key to success 
of great national programs is local imple- 
mentation and imaginative leadership. 

My experience in public life has also taught 
me that it is political demagoguery to blame 
your problems on some other level of gov- 
ernment. There are too many manufactured 
antagonisms between the local, State and 
Federal levels—antagonisms too often manu- 
factured to escape responsibility at home 
base. 

No greater opportunity faces all of us 
today than the opportunity to strengthen 
the economic and social structures of our 
communities, of our Nation. 

We are moving ahead in seizing that op- 
portunity. We can be proud of what has 
been done. But, in the midst of our rich 
and active society, we must look to missed 
opportunity. 

There is an “other America.” There are 
about 35 million Americans in it. They 
have been shunted aside or lost in the back- 
waters. These Americans belong to fam- 
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ilies earning an average $1,800 a year from 
all sources. That is $35 a week—to feed 
that family, to clothe that family, to house 
that family, to provide education and trans- 
portation and health care for that family. 

But the poverty of these 35 million Amer- 
icans is not to be measured in dollar terms 
alone, It must be measured in hopelessness 
and helplessness, in resentment and rejec- 
tion, in despair and distrust, in loss to our 
Nation of valuable human resources. 

No one knows better than you the cost of 
these lost resources. The costs of welfare 
are a continuing drain on your counties. 
The “other Americans” are, to the controller, 
taxeaters and not taxpayers. What if these 
people could become productive citizens, 
could become, for your counties, pluses and 
not minuses? 

There are 15 million children among those 
35 million. And there is the basic challenge. 
Will these 15 million children, and their yet 
unborn sisters and brothers, become the 
heads of new poor families 10 or 20 years 
from now? Will this generation of children 
get permanently locked into the cycle of 
poverty? Will they find truth, as others 
have, in Proverbs: “The rich man’s wealth is 
his strong city. * * * The destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.” 

The war on poverty is more than a welfare 
program. It is not designed to make the 
conditions of poverty tolerable. We seek 
to get the poor out of poverty and into the 
mainstream of American life. 

Therefore, we must get to the root causes 
of poverty. We must understand the eco- 
nomics of poverty, the psychology of poverty, 
the sociology of poverty. We must under- 
stand why and how other groups have 
escaped from poverty. We must get to the 
heart of ignorance, slums, poor health, un- 
employability, discrimination—the links in 
poverty’s vicious cycle. 

I have met recently with officials of the 
poverty program and reviewed with them 
some impressive plans for research into 
poverty and evaluation of existing programs. 
We must be willing to make the necessary 
investments into what causes and keeps 
people in poverty. 

We make the investment to put a man on 
the moon. We can also make the invest- 
ment to help a man stand on his own two 
feet. 

I could take much time now reciting to 
you the many statistical portraits of poverty 
which have been drawn. Instead, I want 
to tell you something about the poverty in 
America which the war on poverty has 
already revealed. 

We have a domestic Peace Corps as part of 
this war, It is called VISTA—Volunteers in 
Service to America. In April of this year, a 
VISTA volunteer wrote to Washington say- 
ing that in the county of eastern Kentucky 
in which she was working there were four 
small schools, each with one or two rooms. 
All four schools, she said, were sharing a 
single, tattered copy of Mother Goose. Does 
that sound incredible to you, as it did to 
me when I first heard about it? Well, it’s 
true. 

But something else is true, too. In August 
of this year, there will be libraries installed 
in each of 800 schools in the 44 counties of 
eastern Kentucky. Each library will have 
at least 300 books. 

How is this happening? 

It is happening because a group of dedi- 
cated and sensitive student volunteers in 
Appalachian colleges recognized the need, 
alerted the Federal Government, and agreed 
to spend thousands of hours sorting and 
arranging books. 

It is happening because the National Par- 
ents-Teachers Association developed and 
sponsored a national drive for 300 carefully 
selected book titles from all of its chapters 
across the Nation. 
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It is happening because union carpenters 
offered to build shipping crates which con- 
verted to book shelves after delivery. 

It is happening because the REA Express 
agreed to reduced, uniform shipping rates 
from any part of the country. 

It is happening because of Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity brought the various par- 
ties together and made some modest grants 
to cover some of the costs, 

And, of course, it is happening because the 
American people responded with over a mil- 
lion books, 

And so, this fall, thousands of children 
in eastern Kentucky and in other Appala- 
chian schools will, for the first time, have 
an opportunity to hold a book, to look at its 
pictures or read its words—or have a student 
volunteer read to them. 

A book for a poor Kentucky child may not 
seem important when the parent has been 
unemployed for years. But that book may 
well represent the beginning of escape from 
poverty for that child. It will help the child 
to read, to learn, to communicate. It will 
open up new vistas. Above all, it will show 
that there are people who do care. 

For too many children in America—in the 
Appalachian hollows, in the Harlem slums, in 
the migrant labor streams, on Indian res- 
ervations—poverty has been their inheri- 
tance and their prison. From infancy, they 
are conditioned to believe that there is no 
hope, no escape. There does not seem to be 
any sense in preparing for a full role in 
life. And then they cannot meet opportuni- 
ties that do develop. And so, in this war 
against poverty, we lay great stress on our 
children. 

Each child is an adventure into a better 
life—an opportunity to change the old pat- 
tern and make it new. 

That is why Project Headstart is so excit- 
ing and so promising. It was conceived in 
the minds of those concerned with children. 
It is the social and spiritual response of the 
American people to the task of giving each 
child an equal chance in life. 

In February of this year, the concept of 
Headstart was developed. A simple con- 
cept: Give some special attention to 4- 
and 5-year-olds entering school for the first 
time this fall who might have difficulty ad- 
justing. 

Plans for 100,000 enrollees were developed. 
The program has had to be increased to 
accommodate over half a million children. 

And today they are participating in over 
13,000 child development centers across the 
land—in more than 1,500 counties. 

But even this magnificent achievement 
will reach only half the children who need 
Headstart—because there are approximately 
1 million children in poor families who are 
entering school this fall for the first time. 

What will Headstart mean? I will note 
one small, practical example. The pedia- 
triclans tell us that about 75,000 of these 
half million children will ned glasses. In 
the normal course of events, perhaps 4,000 
or 5,000 would have realized the need or been 
able to obtain the help. But now, 175,000 
children will be given a simple tool which 
will help them learn and which will help 
them save their eyes. 

And how about the hot meals to be served, 
and the work with the parents, and the first 
visits to the zoo, and the first exposure to 
books and crayons? 

Almost 3,000 separate Headstart grants 
have been requested and granted. The great 
majority of all counties represented at this 
meeting have Headstart this summer, 

But will Headstart turn out to be a false 
start? 

Above all, Headstart can be the beginning 
of a full-fledged community action program. 
You can build on what Headstart has begun 
this summer. 

The leadership, the volunteers, the staff, 
and the community support mobilized for 
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Headstart must now be mobilized to keep the 
effort going. For, it will do the Headstart 
child very little good if he must return to the 
same housing, to the same unemployed, illit- 
erate parent, to the same neglected school 
system. 

Yes, the war on poverty and its symptoms 
can be the beginning for an all-out effort to 
build opportunity in this country. 

This process has already started. 

It has started in hundreds of communities 
that have already been funded under the 
community action program, 

It has started in Washington with the 
launching of important related programs to 
provide health, education, housing and hu- 
man equality. Each of these new programs 
provides each of you with new tools and new 
resources. 

In Washington, we are insisting upon co- 
ordination and cooperation among Federal 
agencies. In your own counties, you can 
seek the same kind of cooperation. 

We cannot afford the luxury of bureauc- 
racy and costly overlapping. 

We need the blending, too, of public and 
private efforts. 

Next year, Congress willing, the budget for 
the Economic Opportunity Act will be dou- 
bled. That act is important. 

It has already reached millions of Ameri- 
cans, 

Let me give you a quick run-down on what 
has been happening in the short 9 months 
since Congress provided the funds: 

Community action: About 700 separate 
grants have been made to nearly 750 cities 
and counties in all 50 States. 

Job Corps: Over 300,000 young men and 
women have already applied. The first 
13,000 enrollees are now learning and work- 
ing in 55 centers across the land, We expect 
40,000 by the end of the year, 

VISTA: About 1,200 are now on the job 
or in training. There will be 2,000 by end of 
the year working in 40 States. Over 20,000 
have asked to serve. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps: 265,000 youths 
will be working by the end of the year—but 
hundreds of thousands more will still be 
seeking jobs. 

College work study: 40,000 students from 
750 colleges are working this summer. 

Work-experience program: 88,000 unem- 
ployed parents are participating in projects 
in 42 States. But there are hundreds of 
thousands more who need this help. 

Adult basic education: 37,000 persons are 
receiving literacy training in 45 States. 

Aid to migrants: 40 grants to 20 States 
have been made. But the need is tremen- 
dous. 

Rural loans: 11,000 loans have been made 
to rural families and some 50 to rural co- 
operatives. Much more must and will be 
done. 

Small business loans: More than $1.5 mil- 
lion has been loaned to 150 very small busi- 
nesses. Small business development centers 
have been opened in 17 cities. 

But the Economic Opportunity Act—im- 
portant as it is—is only the beginning of 
which I spoke. 

There is no greater task before us, If we 
really believe in our past—and our future— 
we can dedicate ourselves to making each 
man, each woman, each child a full par- 
ticipant in American life. I mean a life not 
just of prosperity and security—but a life 
in which self-expression and self-fulfillment 
are within the reach of all. 

I came to Washington 17 years ago as a 
freshman Senator. During that first year a 
scene took place in a Senate hearing room 
that symbolized just what we mean by the 
Great Society. 

A woman from Tennessee, a garment work- 
er, was testifying before seven U.S. Senators 
on behalf of raising the minimum wage to 75 
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cents an hour. At one point, this is what 
she said: 

“My youngest girl, she’s 9 now, goes straight 
to the piano when we go to a house where 
they have one. She does want to play the 
Piano so bad. I've thought that maybe I 
could save 50 cents or a dollar a week to buy 
a second-hand piano for her * * * but I have 
not found a way to do it yet. Maybe I’ve 
been foolish to talk to you people about 
music for one of my children when the main 
question is getting enough to eat and wear, 
or blankets for the bed, or a chair to sit on. 
But down in Tennessee we love music, and 
factory workers don’t live by bread alone any 
more than anyone else does.“ 

Piano lessons for a little Tennessee girl, 
a book for an eastern Kentucky child, full, 
productive lives for our citizens and the 
places where they live—these, my friends, are 
what the war on poverty is all about, what 
the Great Society is all about. That is what 
we work for. 

For the elderly, sick, and disabled—com- 
passion and concern, 

For the young—an equal start in life. 

For all Americans—the opportunity to lift 
themselves not only to wealth and produc- 
tivity, but to a life of satisfaction and ful- 
fillment. 

And now, in closing, let me speak frankly 
for a moment about some of the very con- 
crete problems I know you face in meeting 
this challenge. 

Your needs are increasing. Revenue is hard 
to find—despite the fact that your income 
taxes, sales taxes, and property taxes have 
increased rapidly in the past few years, while 
Federal taxes have actually gone down. Your 
major source of revenue—the property tax 
has all but reached the saturation point. 

It sometimes seems that things are closing 
in on you. 

Let me say this: Contrary to what some 
people would have you believe, the Federal 
Government is not bent on stifling local gov- 
ernment. I could, in fact, give you a great 
number of statistics to show that local gov- 
ernment has grown more than any level of 
government in recent years. 

The question today is not whether the 
Federal Government is too big, but how it 
can best ald growing State and local gov- 
ernment. 

Our Federal system is not based on hostil- 
ity and competition, but upon cooperation 
and common goals. If we have learned noth- 
ing else in these past years, it is that we are 
interdependent in this country. We share 
our problems. We share our successes. 

Good fences do not make good neighbors 
when those fences are built between the 
levels of government, 

Not long ago you submitted a white paper 
asking for specific steps of assistance by the 
Federal Government. I would like to respond 
to those requests. 

First, you asked that there be a point of 
contact at the White House to act in liaison 
with you, just as I work in liaison with the 
Nation's mayors. 

As I advised your board of directors and 
officers in March, it is the President's inten- 
tion that I work with all local government. 
So Iam your man. 

Second, you asked that the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations begin a study 
into financing the needs of local government. 

I favor such a study—it is needed. 

Third, you asked that your voices be heard 
on governmental advisory boards dealing 
with grant-in-aid programs. 

Your voice is heard. I believe that—per- 
haps in more instances than you realize— 
you are already being consulted. But I think 
here, too, you can look for improvement. 

I know that you are concerned that you 
should be heard when programs and policies 
are formulated which affect your counties. 
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This is as it should be. For the great na- 
tional undertakings of today will make them- 
selves felt in every part of this one Nation. 

We have the opportunity today, as never 
before, to move ahead—to create a better 
America. There is a broad national con- 
sensus that we should dedicate ourselves to 
the work to be done. 

Our economy is prosperous and expanding. 
We look forward to a trillion-dollar economy 
in 10 years’ time. 

We have the means, we have the energy, 
we have the will, we have the leadership to 
truly achieve a Great Society. 

I said earlier that the building of a Great 
Society will depend on the building of great 
communities. 

And these communities, in turn, must be 
built by great people—people of tolerance, 
compassion, and understanding; people of 
education and good health; people seeking 
and using opportunity; people of hope and 
confidence; people who have faith in them- 
selyes, their country, and the future. 

These are the American people. United 
we join in the task of fulfilling our dream 
still unfulfilled, 

President Johnson has made his commit- 
ment to this task. I join him in that com- 
mitment. We ask your help. 


OUR SICK DOLLAR 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, legislative 
bills dealing with the shortage of silver 
and the flight of gold from America are 
symptoms of inherent economic disease 
and the deterioration of the buying 
power of the dollar. 

According to the Library of Congress, 
the Bureau of the Budget no longer 
makes dollar figures available as to the 
Nation’s ever-increasing cost of living 
but percentagewise, according to the 
Consumer Price Index the increase from 
January 1964, shortly after President 
Johnson took office, until April 1965 was 
1% percent and since then has continued 
sharply upward. 

In reality, of course, this index reflects 
the drop in the buying power of our dol- 
lar—and of the working man’s wages. 

According to the Associated Press, for 
example, food prices have jumped 15 
percent over last spring. 

Another indication is the wholesale 
price index which after 7 years of sta- 
bility has been creeping upward since 
January according to the Department of 
Labor. 

In other words, the silver and gold 
shortage is really a reflection of the lack 
of confidence and of the decrease in the 
buying power of the dollar. The ad- 
ministration’s inflationary policies are 
the matters Congress should be dealing 
with today. 

President Johnson’s boast of 50 months 
of sustained prosperity overlooks what 
is underlying our economy. 

Ask any housewife about the sharp in- 
crease in food prices and what has hap- 
¿pened to the prices she must pay for 
potatoes, lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, 
meat, and other necessities. The family 
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living bills have gone up more than the 
benefits of recent tax cuts. People are 
no better off than they were. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress is not dealing 
with a mere shortage of silver today. 
Rather, we are faced with a problem that 
goes much deeper; namely, a sick dollar 
and lack of fundamental strength of the 
economy. 


THE VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
running commentary we have had the 
past few days between the President 
and the House Republican leadership on 
the voting rights bill actually boils down 
to one question: whether the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch measure offers a more effective 
and comprehensive solution than the 
administration’s proposal. 

On Monday, the minority leader asked 
the President five specific questions: 

First. Why Texas was not covered un- 
der his initial voting rights bill and is 
not effectively covered now? 

Second. Why vote frauds and dishon- 
est elections, such as have occurred in 
Chicago and Texas, were not covered 
under his proposal? 

Third. Why should not the right to 
vote be protected equally in every Staite, 
not just in seven States? 

Fourth. Why should any area be ex- 
empted after only 50 percent of the 
Negroes are permitted to vote? 

Fifth. Why should challenged votes be 
counted and if found invalid be used pos- 
sibly to determine the outcome of an 
election, including the election of a 
President? 

At his press conference yesterday, the 
President did not answer these perfectly 
legitimate questions. Mr. Johnson did 
admit his voting record in the past con- 
tained many errors and that “we could 
have done much more than we have in 
this field.” 

It would have been gracious of the 
President to acknowledge that after the 
Ford-IMcCulloch substitute was voted 
down, a higher percentage of Republi- 
cans suported final passage of the ad- 
ministration bill than did members of 
Mr. Johnson’s own party—82 percent of 
the Republicans voted “yea” as opposed 
to 78 percent of the Democrats. Simi- 
larly, in the Senate 94 percent of the 
Republicans and only 73 percent of the 
Democrats voted for the administration 
bill. This pattern of superior Repub- 
lican support was also evident in the 
passage of the 1957, 1960, and 1964 Civil 
Rights Acts. 

Those of us who advocated the Ford- 
McCulloch substitute, ask once more 
that the President reply to the ques- 
tions asked on Monday by the minority 
leader. When answers are given, the 
American people can judge for them- 
‘selves which approach was better. 
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VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 


There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr, Speaker, I found 
this in the newspaper this morning, and 
I thought all would enjoy it: 
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“Fortunately, there is no disposition in 
this country to search for scapegoats to 
blame for the situation (in Vietnam). 
Americans are singularly free from the dis- 
position to vent a sanguinary fury on offi- 
cials who haye the misfortune to preside at 
disagreeable affairs.” (The Washington Post, 
July 10.) 


I read that here exists no disposition 
To seek for scapegoats for a situation. 
Americans, you say, are singularly free 
From any wish to vent a sanguinary 
Fury on officials who, alas, preside 

At disagreeable affairs at ebb of tide. 


Reading, as always, at your bidding, I wonder 
who the hell you're kidding. 


—RENVO! (With salute to Ogden Nash). 
Seeking narcotic help in wassail, I caught 
the eye of one small fossil, 
“Cheer up, sad world,” he said, and winked. 
It's kind of fun to be extinct.” 
—DEAN ACHESON. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- 
PITALS SHOULD BE FOR VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in support of the recent remarks of my 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
ROUDEBUSH. On Monday, he brought to 
our attention a deplorable situation 
whereby members of the Job Corps are 
being treated in our VA hospitals.. The 
situation he described to this House is 
appalling. We have asked the Veterans’ 
Administration to tell us just how many 
Job Corps members are in the VA hos- 
pitals. They do not know, and state that 
it will take a week or so to find out. We 
do know that six Job Corps members are 
already in the Veterans’ Hospital at 
Indianapolis. This is intolerable. I in- 
tend to do all I can to put a stop to it. 
There is no authority for it in any legis- 
lation that I am aware of. 

Will we tolerate a situation in which 
a Job Corps trainee makes more money 
than an infantryman in Vietnam? Will 
we tolerate a situation in which one indi- 
viual risks his life for his country and 
the other risks only mild ‘brain strain, 
and yet the benefits are not even equal? 
Have we come to the day when it may be 
more worthwhile to drop out of high 
school than to serve your country in uni- 
form? í 

Those of us on the Veterans’ Commit- 


tee of this House spent many weeks hold- 
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ing hearings on the closing of veterans’ 
hospitals and facilities. At that time we 
tried to find out just what sort of philos- 
ophy was being developed by this admin- 
istration as regards the veteran. We 
suspected, then but could not prove that 
the long-range plan of this administra- 
tion is to merge all the Federal hospital 
systems. We asked questions of various 
witnesses from the executive branch to 
see if mixing of various categories of 
patients was contemplated. In each case 
the answer was no. At no time did any 
witness even so much as whisper that 
Job Corps trainees were to be given hos- 
pitalization in VA hospitals. Typical of 
our doubts was the statement by Con- 
gressman SAYLOoR on February 18, 1965. 
He said to Mr. Phillip S. Hughes, As- 
sistant Director of Legislative Reference 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the follow- 
ing: 

I am not convinced, Mr. Hughes, that this 
is not the opening wedge for the merging of 
all hospitals, and I want to tell you as one 
member of this committee that I will watch 
very carefully the actions which you take 
with regard not only to the veterans’ hos- 
pitals but other public health facilities and 
the hospitals that are operated by the De- 
partment of Defense for our military per- 
sonnel, 


Mr. Hughes answered: 


We certainly understand that, Congress- 
man, and we welcome your close scrutiny. 


Note that Mr. William J. Driver, the 
VA Administrator, was present at this 
exchange and said nothing. Our worst 
fears have been confirmed. The shadowy 
outlines of a faceless one system Federal 
hospital system are now becoming ap- 
parent, Our veterans will become just 
one more person waiting in line for ad- 
mission to a hospital. And this at a 
time when the newspapers reported a 
few days ago that one of our veterans 
discharged from Vietnam was refused 
admittance for treatment because he 
was not a veteran in the technical sense 
of the word. Yet no technicalities stood 
in the way of admitting Job Corps 
members. 

Yet the Comptroller General of the 
United States has ruled that it is illegal 
to admit our merchant seamen in vet- 
erans hospitals ahead of our veterans. 

I am not interested in how small the 
waiting list may be at any particular 
hospital. I am not concerned with how 
many Job Corps members are in these 
hospitals, I am concerned that these 
hospitals were built for our veterans, and 
money appropriated to maintain and op- 
erate them for veterans. They are now 
being used improperly. Every eligible 
veteran on every waiting list should be 
admitted before one nonveteran is even 
considered for admission to one of these 
hospitals. 

The Members present today might be 
interested to know that there are ap- 
proximately 15,000 eligible veterans on 
the waiting lists for these hospitals. As 
of June 30, 1966 the Job Corps expects 
to have 64,000 trainees. Thus, if slightly 
less than one-fourth of the Job Corps 
trainees had to be hospitalized, they 
could displace the entire waiting list of 
veterans. 
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Mr, Driver stated in our hearings that 
the basic policy of the VA was that 
“Eligible veterans shall be hospitalized 
in the nearest appropriate hospital from 
the point at which they apply, subject to 
the availability of beds.” 

If this is no longer the policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration, then I believe 
that the Veterans’ Committee of this 
House, and indeed the House as a whole 
should be so notified, so we can enact 
whatever corrective legislation that may 
be necessary. The rights of our veterans 
must and will be protected. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
no doubt it will come as a great surprise 
to many of my colleagues to learn that 
the U.S. Information Agency is out of in- 
formation—at least, I have found they 
have no information for Members of 
Congress. 

As page 15517 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 1 will indicate, I advised 
my colleagues that while our Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee was recently in Sai- 
gon, we were amazed indeed to learn that 
there was no television communication 
within that country although consider- 
able study had been given to such pro- 
posals. 

Because in its final analysis, the war in 
Vietnam is a struggle for the minds of 
men, I feel that we should be using every 
asset that is available to us. For this 
reason, upon our return I address a let- 
ter, on June 30, to the U.S. Information 
Agency asking for a “comprehensive re- 
port, as soon as possible covering the 
background of the studies, the estimated 
cost, the arguments both for and against 
creating television communications, the 
current status of the situation, and any 
other data which would be helpful in 
evaluating the merits of such a pro- 
gram.” I would like to include the com- 
plete text of my letter in the RECORD at 
this point: 


Hon. Cart T. Rowan, 
Director, U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Rowan: I have recently returned 
to Washington from Vietnam where I have 
been observing our activities in that country 
with other members of a Special Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

During the course of our inquiries, I was 
most surprised to learn that there were no 
television communications within South 
Vietnam and in informal conversations with 
U.S. officials, it became apparent that it was 
the subject of considerable debate. 

Certainly in a struggle for the minds of 
men such as in Vietnam, every asset avail- 
able to us should be utilized. It is my un- 
derstanding that studies have been made 
relating to the establishment of such tele- 
vision facilities and I am eager to be ap- 
prised of all available information in the 
matter. 


JUNE 30, 1965. 
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Therefore, I would be most grateful for a 
comprehensive report, as soon as possible, 
covering the background of the studies, the 
estimated cost, the arguments both for and 
against creating television communications, 
the current status of the situation, and any 
other data which would be helpful in eval- 
uating the merits of such a program. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
C: E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


My purpose in doing this was to ob- 
tain all of the information available to 
present to my colleagues of the House, 
particularly those having special. re- 
sponsibilities and interests in this area. 
Late last Friday afternon, I finally re- 
ceived a reply to my letter, which I also 
include at this point in the RECORD: 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 9. 1965. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAMBERLAIN: Thank you for 
your letter of June 30 concerning the ques- 
tion of television in South Vietnam. In 
your conversations with Mrs. Marion Ball, of 
our Office of General Counsel, you asked 
that we give you a quick rundown on the 
current state of this project before receiving 
a fuller briefing later on from several of our 
officers who have recently returned from 
Vietnam. 

The possibility of introducing TV in South 
Vietnam has been under study for a num- 
ber of years by both American and foreign 
private firms as well as by the United States 
and South Vietnamese Governments, Late 
last year the U.S. mission in Saigon made 
a definitive appraisal of all the proposals 
on this subject. As a result of this ap- 
praisal, substantial agreement was reached 
earlier this year within the mission on the 
desirability of supporting the establishment 
of television in Vietnam under appropriate 
conditions. On the basis of this decision pre- 
liminary discussions were begun with Viet- 
namese Officials. These discussions have been 
interrupted several times due to changes in 
the local government. However, we hope that 
there will be developed an effective television 
operation in support of Vietnamese efforts 
to turn back Communist aggression. 

I will be pleased to arrange a more de- 
tailed briefing by our officers on this sub- 
ject at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Car. T. ROWAN, 
Director. 


On reading Mr. Rowan’s letter, you 
will note that it is not at all responsive 
to my request. I have again written 
to him stating that I would like to have 
the information I initially asked for. I 
also include this letter for insertion in 
the RECORD: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1965. 
Hon. CARL T. ROWAN, 
Director, U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Rowan: Your letter of July 9 
regarding the possibility of establishing 
television facilities in Vietnam has been 
received but, frankly, I am greatly dis- 
appointed that it is not responsive to my 
request of June 30th for a “comprehensive 
report, as soon as possible, covering the back- 
ground of the studies, the estimated cost, 
the arguments both for and against creat- 
ing television communications, the current 
status of the situation, and any other data 
which would be helpful in evaluating the 
merits of such a program.” 

However, I was pleased to learn that “sub- 
tantial agreement was reached earlier this 
year within the mission on the desirability 
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of supporting the establishment of tele- 
vision in Vietnam under appropriate con- 
ditions.” This is encouraging but I cer- 
tainly want more details immediately as to 
these conditions along with answers to the 
original questions which I have raised. 

With further reference to your letter, I 
do appreciate your willingness to send a 
staff member to my office to discuss the 
situation at length and I look forward to 
such a meeting. However, I first want the 
benefit of studying the information I have 
requested from your Agency so that further 
discussions and briefings may be more 
meaningful. In addition, several of my 
colleagues are interested in this project 
and I have asked for a written report in 
order that I may share with them such 
information as is available. 

I recognize that some of the information 
may be classified but I feel I have a legiti- 
mate interest in the subject matter and 
assure you that my office is equipped for the 
proper storage of classified documents and 
that I will, of course, honor any such 
classification. 

I am awaiting the comprehensive report 
I have requested and trust that it will be 
submitted to me without further delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The only significance of Mr. Rowan’s 
letter is that everyone seems to agree 
that television is a good idea. This is en- 
couraging, but why are they not willing 
to tell us what they are going to do 
about it? I say to you, if this concept 
of television is good, we ought to get on 
with it. All I’m asking the USIA is to 
give us the facts. 

We in the Congress have every right 
to be concerned about what is going on 
in Vietnam. In my judgment we also 
have a right to ask for information from 
the U.S. Information Agency. It is 
unfortunate indeed that we as Mem- 
kers of Congress have to try to “smoke 
out“ the USIA to get an answer to a 
legitimate request. It is my hope that 
these remarks today will hasten the 
response to my inquiry. 


TONIGHT AT 7:45 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the House the musical program 
that will take place in front of the Capi- 
tol this evening. It was my pleasure to 
work with representatives of the U.S. 
Marine Corps Band and the Almas 
Temple of Washington, D.C., in arrang- 
ing for this event. 

At 7:45 the U.S. Marine Corps Band, 
under the direction of Lt. Col. Albert 
Schoepper, will present its regular week- 
ly concert. At its conclusion, more than 
500 Shrine Chanters, here for the 91st 
Imperial Council Session of the Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine, will 
offer a program the likes of which have 
certainly never been equaled in Wash- 
ington. 

While we all take the opportunity to 
listen to the Marine Band whenever the 
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occasion presents itself, I am not sure 
that very many Members of Congress 
are cognizant of the history of this mag- 
nificent musical organization. The new 
Marine Corps and a Marine Band came 
into existence on July 11, 1798, through 
legislation signed by President John 
Adams. Informal open-air concerts 
were enacted 2 years later at headquar- 
ters of the Marines overlooking the Po- 
tomac River. Since the time of Presi- 
dent Jefferson the Marine Corps Band 
has played at every inauguration in 
Washington, and every President has 
called upon it to play for functions at 
the White House. 

During the War of 1812, Marine 
bandsmen not only helped to maintain 
morale in the Capital with their martial 
music, but some also fought at the Bat- 
tle of Bladensburg and others assisted 
in saving the early records of the corps 
when the British burned the city. 

The most famous of the band’s lead- 
ers was John Philip Sousa, who directed 
from 1880 to 1892. The name of Santel- 
mann is also familiar to everyone. Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann directed the band 
from 1898 to 1927, and his son, William 
F. Santelmann, served as leader from 
1940—through World War II and Ko- 
rea—until 1955. Lieutenant Colonel 
Schoepper has performed as a Marine 
Band violin and saxophone soloist, then 
conductor, since 1934. He has con- 
ducted at many White House engage- 
ments and has been an exemplary leader 
in continuing the traditions of musical 
and military excellence reflected in the 
Marine Band. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to thank Gen. William M. Greene, 
Jr., Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
for his generous cooperation in sharing 
Capitol Plaza with the Shrine Chanters 
tonight. Of course, it is no secret that, 
without the permission of Speaker JOHN 
W. McCormack, we would be deprived of 
tonight’s spectacular double feature. 
The Almas Temple Chanters have asked 
that I thank you for making the House 
steps available for this concert. I have 
enjoyed bringing together the Marine 
Corps Band and the chanters. Many 
of the chanters have served in the corps 
and in other of our military forces. For 
the past several months, in making ar- 
rangements necessary for tonight’s show 
of stars, I have worked closely with Lt. 
Col. Jack D. Spalding, aide to Comman- 
dant Greene, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Schoepper. Our meetings have included 
Thomas Howarth, Richard E. Garrison, 
and Everett P. Miller from the Almas 
Temple in Washington. 

The Almas Temple Chanters are but 
one of the multigroups that will be par- 
ticipating in tonight’s program, but I 
assure you that the Washington area is 
extremely proud of this exceptionally 
fine vocal unit. Director Garrison was 
selected to study at Interlochen 3 suc- 
cessive years, during which time he 
played in the symphony orchestra and 
band in addition to his participating in 
the choral group. 

Some of my colleagues will remember 
that the Almas Temple took part in a 
mass concert at the Watergate in 1956. 
Tonight Almas combines with numerous 
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other gifted voices following the Marine 
Corps concert to bring us what is sure 
to be an unforgettable performance. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank you again for 
making tonight’s presentation possible. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time merely to announced 
to the Members who are interested in 
the shipbuilding industry in the United 
States and the problems that it is ex- 
periencing these days that I have asked 
for a 1-hour special order today to dis- 
cuss that problem and to suggest what I 
hope will be some constructive steps in 
the aid of shipbuilding. I would hope, 
therefore, that all Members who have 
any interest in this subject matter would 
join me in a discussion later on this 
afternoon. 


JUDGE THURGOOD MARSHALL— 
SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
President Johnson nominated Judge 
Thurgood Marshall to replace Archibald 
Cox as the Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

Judge Marshall’s appointment is fully 
merited. Before being appointed to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, he served as director general of 
the Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Known as 
a thorough and analytical lawyer, he 
argued 32 civil rights cases before the 
Supreme Court and won 29 of them. 

President Johnson is to be commended 
on his choice. It is a symbol of his de- 
termination that no office, however high, 
shall be out of the reach of any of our 
citizens. No Negro has ever before even 
served in the Solicitor General’s Office, 
let alone headed it. 

The President has truly acted to help 
insure equal opportunity for all, the very 
equal opportunity for which Thurgood 
Marshall has so eloquently fought. 

Judge Marshall brings to his new office 
a wealth of experience as both lawyer 
and jurist. The Nation is fortunate that 
he is willing to resign from his life tenure 
on the bench to undertake the very im- 
portant task of being the Government’s 
No. 1 advocate. I am proud that Judge 
Marshall resides in the congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate him and wish him continued 
success in the days ahead. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON RIGHTS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s Washington Post editorial, “The 
President on Rights,” states: 

President Johnson’s credentials as an ad- 
vocate of civil rights and as the leader of a 
nationwide effort to give the Negro his proper 
place in American life, are not open to just 
challenge. 


I could not agree more. No American, 
Democrat or Republican, can honestly 
doubt the President’s commitment to 
the cause of civil rights; and it is for 
this reason that the recent challenge is- 
sued by certain Republicans of this body 
was dismaying to me, as it must have 
been to most Americans. Anyone who 
knows his administration’s record, or 
who heard his impassioned plea for a 
voting rights bill after the Selma, Ala., 
incidents, must have rejoiced in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s honesty, candor, and 
sincerity when he said at his press con- 
ference that he would provide “all the 
leadership that I can, notwithstanding 
the fact that someone may point to a 
mistake or a hundred mistakes that I 
made in the past.” 

This attitude is a measure of the great- 
ness of the man and the righteousness of 
the cause. It is the key to an attitude 
that we must hope will be accepted and 
manifested all through the South. 

Governor Collins, of Florida, expressed 
much the same attitude and with similar 
candor when he was questioned by Sen- 
ator THURMOND during the Senate hear- 
ings on Governor Collins’ pending ap- 
pointment as Director of the Community 
Relations Service. He acknowledged a 
change in his own thinking. It is this 
spirit which we applaud in the Presi- 
dent—in Governor Collins—in all men 
of good heart, in and out of the South, 
who have come to the realization, some- 
times painfully, that the American 
Negro must, and will, be made a full and 
equal participant in our political, eco- 
nomic, and social life. 

Further proof of President Johnson’s 
determination in the area of civil rights 
is his nomination of Judge Thurgood 
Marshall to fill the office of Solicitor 
General of the United States. This is 
notable, not only because Judge Marshall 
is Negro, but because he is a great lawyer 
and jurist. I pay tribute to the President 
for this nomination, and to Judge Mar- 
shall for his willingness to render such 
taxing and important service to our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to place in the Recorp the two editorials 
from today’s Washington Post: 

THE PRESIDENT ON RIGHTS 

President Johnson’s credentials, as an ad- 
vocate of civil rights and as the leader of a 
nationwide effort to give the Negro his proper 
place in American life, are not open to just 
challenge. It is too bad that they were 
challenged by the Republicans in the House, 
but it is a good thing that the challenge 
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brought forth an answer that ought to end 
any debate over the President’s position. 

The conviction evident in his press con- 
ference remarks standing alone would be per- 
suasive. He stated his present belief with 
great force and no hearer could doubt his 
sincerity when he declared that he was “par- 
ticularly sensitive to the problems of the 
Negro.” He very obviously does believe that 
the racial problem is “a very acute problem” 
and no one can longer doubt when he says 
he wishes “to do my best to solve” it in “the 
limited time” allowed. There was an ad- 
mirable and a winning candor in his ac- 
knowledgment that in the years past he did 
not sense the racial problems to the extent 
that he does today, and in his explanation 
that he did not have the responsibility for 
solving it that he has today. There is no 
reason whatever to doubt the sincerity of 
his declaration that he is going to try to 
provide in this field “all of the leadership 
that I can, notwithstanding the fact that 
someone may point to a mistake or 100 mis- 
takes that I made in the past.” 

The press conference statement, moreover, 
does not stand alone. The President has 
established his credentials as a great cham- 
pion in this cause by the legislation he has 
advocated, by the great exertions he has 
made to get it enacted, by his disregard of 
racial considerations in making public ap- 
pointments on merit, by his embrace of every 
opportunity to assert the principles of racial 
equality. His record in this field is better 
than that of any of his predecessors since 
Abraham Lincoln, his immediate predecessor 
not excepted. That such a record should 
have been made by a statesman who began 
his career in a Southern State is a great 
personal tribute to him. It is, besides, evi- 
dence of the absence of narrow provincialism 
in his makeup. It is as well a symptom of 
the fact that this issue, in the broadest sense, 
is becoming less and less a sectional issue. 

President Johnson, to be sure, is not the 
only American who has labored to solve this 
problem in the past few years. That we have 
moved so far toward its solution is due to 
the earnest labors and prayerful dedication 
of thousands of private citizens and public 
men who have rightly seen discrimination 
as a burden on the national conscience and 
a reproach to the national character. Their 
labor, dedicated as it may have been, would 
not have made so many gains without the 
sincere, courageous, and consistent support 
and leadership of the President. For this he 
deserves the praise and gratitude of all 
Americans of all parties. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


President Johnson has nominated Judge 
Thurgood Marshall to fill one of the truly 
great offices of trust in the United States. 
The Solicitor General speaks of the Federal 
Government in its role as a pleader before 
the greatest of American tribunals—where, 
for all its majesty, it appears as no more 
than the equal of the humblest of its ad- 
versaries, Archibald Cox, whom Judge Mar- 
shall will succeed, observed in his letter of 
resignation to President Johnson that “the 
Office is the finest lawyer's position in the 
world.” No one can doubt the truth of this 
assertion. 

Mr. Cox filled the office with extraordinary 
devotion, learning, effectiveness, and style. 
Even in comparison with a succession of 
most able predecessors, his performance 
must be rated as genuinely brilliant. His 
arguments illuminated the law and con- 
tributed significantly to the deliberations of 
the Court. During his 4% years as Solicitor 
General, he handled a great variety of issues, 
including complex civil rights cases; prob- 
ably, however, his most important achieve- 
ment was on the reapportionment issue 
which he argued with exceptional incisive- 
ness and power. 

Judge Marshall is hardly a stranger to the 
Supreme Court. As the chief legal officer for 
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the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, he appeared before 
that bench 32 times. In 29 of his argu- 
ments, his view prevailed—most dramati- 
cally, perhaps, in the momentous school de- 
segregation decision of 1954, He seems mag- 
nificently equipped for the responsibilties 
he is to assume. We think it heartening and 
peculiarly appropriate that the great office of 
Solicitor General should be filled by a Negro 
at this stage in the evolution of America’s 
racial relations. 


SALE OF OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, not so 
many years it was customary for male 
visitors gawking around Times Square 
in New York City to be accosted by a 
surreptitious character clandestinely 
peddling what were known as French post 
cards—pictures of partially undraped or 
even entirely nude female bodies. Ap- 
parently this ugly business was against 
the law for purveyors were notoriously 
cautious to remain out of sight when 
policemen were in the vicinity. 

The iceman goeth and the black- 
smith’s market has largely disappeared. 
As those two honorable professions have 
fallen by the wayside on the road to prog- 
ress, the slinky salesman on Times 
Square must surely also have experienced 
a serious setback in his illicit business, 
though not because his wares became 
outmoded. On the contrary, he cannot 
meet the competition from the corner 
drugstore or newsstand. For there, dis- 
played prominently to attract the youth 
as well as the adult, are photos so lewd 
that he would not have dared to handle 
even when the police force marched as 
one down Fifth Avenue on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

St. Patrick, we understand, drove 
snakes out of Ireland. Perhaps what we 
need today are a hundred or a thousand 
or a million St. Patricks to drive out the 
serpents—the devils that they are—who 
print and market the lewd and lascivious 
materials that distort the minds and the 
morals of the young and the old in the 
cities and towns across our Nation. 

I may be unfair to New York City. If 
such conditions do not prevail in that 
great metropolis, then I apologize to my 
colleagues representing that constitu- 
ency. If the oldtime publicly despised 
Times Square sneak is still the only mer- 
chant of filth in the environs, I congrat- 
ulate the city fathers and the city moth- 
ers who are responsible for this healthy 
but entirely rare situation. Rare indeed 
is any community not plagued with ob- 
scene materials available on bookracks 
and circulated through the U.S. mails. 

There is no better example of a city 
replete with disgustingly vile exhibits of 
printed pornography than Washington, 
D.C., into which bus load after bus load 
of young boys and girls come daily for 
tours of the Capitol and other historic 
shrines. Unfortunately, these young- 
sters are apt to see much more than their 
parents bargained for. Within half a 
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block of two of the most popular hotels 
for school tours are hundreds of lewd 
books and photographs on display for all 
who enter. Walk down the street another 
two hundred yards and an equally vulgar 
exhibition awaits at one of the city’s 
busiest newsstands. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether many 
parents would be willing to make the 
sacrifices incidental to such trips for 
their children if they had the slightest 
notion of the disgusting sights to which 
these visitors are exposed. Certainly the 
Nation’s Capital should be cleansed of 
the rot that infests it, if only to serve 
as a model for communities in your State 
and mine and in order that we need not 
be ashamed when foreign visitors come 
to town. 

The Government spends without re- 
straint to beautify our streets and our 
rivers. Funds are appropriated gener- 
ously for the preservation and construc- 
tion of cultural sites. New efforts, though 
belatedly, are underway to discourage 
crime in the streets. Yet sources of 
mental disturbance and perversion are 
apparently overlooked in the drive 
toward beautification. 

Congress has not been apathetic in 
this regard. Laws have been enacted to 
curb traffic in obscene materials, and 
many of us in the House and Senate have 
consistently appealed for a more effective 
approach to the problem. Many of our 
States have also adopted legislation 
designed to outlaw offensive writing, 
photographs, and motion pictures, but 
Supreme Court decisions have tended to 
render helpless much of the effort at 
this level. 

Whatever the case, reasonable moral 
standards cry for definite guidelines 
toward a start on eliminating the billion- 
dollar business in pornography. 

Perhaps, because the loud minority 
who scream censorship whenever de- 
cent people object has become so influen- 
tial with our courts in recent years, we 
will have to resign ourselves entirely to 
local action without help from courts or 
police. In some communities it has been 
necessary to resort to boycott to dis- 
suade merchants from dealing in por- 
nography, and eventually it is possible 
that alarmed citizens will decide upon 
the type of picketing made famous by 
Loretta Young in her excellent motion 
picture against obscenity several years 
ago. 

What our people need is guidance in 
this regard, and I am convinced that it 
is time for a thorough study that can 
produce real recommendations. I am, 
therefore, today introducing a bill to 
create a commission to be known as the 
Commission on Noxious and Obscene 
Matters and Materials for the purpose of 
bringing about a coordinated effort at 
the various government levels, and by 
public and private groups, to combat by 
all constitutional means this pernicious 
traffic. 

The Commission membership will be 
composed of 15 members, appointed by 
the President, including representatives 
of the House and Senate and appropriate 
executive departments. In addition 
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there will be three clergymen, a promi- 
nent librarian, representatives of the 
publishing, motion picture, and radio 
and television industries, a chief prose- 
cutor of a city or county government, and 
a prominent educator. 

Mr. Speaker, while I would not pre- 
sume to include in the official roster a 
member of the First Family, it is my 
hope that the Commission will seek to 
interest in this necessary activity a per- 
son who has shown a continuing desire 
to beautify America and to advance its 
culture in every way possible. I speak 
of Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, the wife of 
our President, who I believe could offer 
the highest incentive in the worthy cru- 
sade against one of the most destructive 
influences in this country today. I trust 
that she will be willing to lend her name 
and whatever time she may be able to 
sacrifice in this phase of the battle to 
clean up America. 


BILL OF RIGHTS FOR COLD-WAR 
VETERANS 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing a bill of rights for 
cold-war combat veterans, which will ex- 
tend to fighting men in areas of actual 
hostilities the same benefits that we be- 
stowed upon veterans of our earlier wars. 

As more and more of our fighting men 
are being called upon to risk their lives 
in defense of the country and the cause 
of freedom, I strongly believe that this 
legislation is needed urgently and I hope 
this proposal will receive early considera- 
tion by the Congress. 

In southeast Asia and elsewhere our 
men are facing death and injury just as 
their predecessors did in earlier wars. 
We would be a callous Nation, indeed, if 
we did not provide as much for our pres- 
ent-day defenders as we did for these 
who won the victories of the past. 

Our fighting men should know that 
whenever and wherever they are called 
upon to risk their lives in battle, they 
enjoy the highest affection, gratitude, 
and regard of their countrymen. They 
should know that when they return 
home and are honorably mustered out 
of the service, their countrymen will rec- 
ognize the sacrifices that they have made 
and will compensate them according to 
our traditions. And, if they should fallin 
battle, the Nation should also extend to 
their widows and children the same care 
an attention that is now bestowed on 
the survivors of our earlier veterans. 


THE BACK OF FREEMAN’S HAND 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mac GREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
becomes increasingly apparent that the 
Johnson administration is thinskinned 
when it comes to criticism and that it 
cannot tolerate different points of view. 
We witnessed this last week when the 
President of the United States criticized 
House Republicans for offering their af- 
firmative solution to voting rights denials 
embodied in the Ford-McCulloch sub- 
stitute. Also last week Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville L. Freeman ridiculed 
those who oppose his particular solution 
to farm problems. The Minneapolis 
Star, in its issue of July 12, 1965, took 
the Secretary to task editorially as 
follows: 

THE Back OF PREEMAN’s HAND 

Agriculture ‘Secretary Freeman the other 
day called for urban support for his farm 
legislation to assure a continued abundance 
of food for consumers. Said he, “If we do 
not adequately compensate the farmer for 
the: abundance we enjoy, then we cannot 
expect our agricultural system to survive.” 

So far so good. But he followed up with 
an attack on the Farm Bureau, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, flour millers, and others 
who have questioned Department proposals 
to Congress. Freeman critically described 
them as “bleeding hearts” for the consumer, 

These groups are just about as much in- 
terested in farm prosperity as is the Secre- 
tary. They think the goal can be achieved 
better through less regulation than Freeman 
wants. They could point to what is hap- 
pening in livestock not covered by farm 
programs. After extremely low prices last 
year, farmers and ranchers adjusted their 
operations and now they are doing very well 
with cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

It isn’t likely that the Government will 
get out of agriculture completely. That 
could be ruinous to many farmers. But 
surely there is room for argument about 
the amount of Government involvement in 
decisionmaking on farms. Any who dis- 
agree with the Secretary shouldn’t be sub- 
ject to his ridicule. Indeed, he might learn 
something if he would listen to other views. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ADLAI 
STEVENSON 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Marhras! may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, all men 
of good will mourn the sudden loss of 
Adlai Stevenson, 

His career in the public trust was a 
model for all men who care about the 
world in which they live. As an elected 
servant of the people he loved, he offered 
reform and order and progress. As the 
twice-chosen leader of the party he 
loved, he spoke with eloquence and rea- 
son and hope. As the world envoy of 
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the Nation he loved, he counseled op- 
timism and patience and faith. 

Ambassador Stevenson’s life reached 
us all. The wealth of his words enriched 
our land; his passion for peace enriched 
mankind. May they endure. 


REFORMS IN INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY SYSTEM 


Mr. DON CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on July 10 was encouraging 
proof that the United States intends to 
lead in seeking necessary reforms in the 
international monetary system. 

The following letter has today been 
sent to Secretary Fowler in support of 
his address. The 13 Republican Con- 
gressmen signing this letter include the 
House minority leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ford] and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, Congressman ELLS- 
worTH, whose major statement on the 
international monetary system was cited 
by Secretary Fowler on June 10: 


Hon, Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: We applaud your de- 
cision to take the lead in calling for signifi- 
cant reform in the current international 
monetary system. Your speech of July 10 
before the Virginia State Bar Association was 
a welcome and important initiative toward 
international cooperation to avoid the threat- 
ening world financial crisis. 

The President's decision that the United 
States stands prepared to attend and 
participate in an international monetary 
conference is particularly welcome. Your 
expressed concern that the conference be 
preceded by careful preparation and interna- 
tional consultation is important. Your 
suggestion that the work of preparation be 
undertaken by a preparatory committee is 
appropriate. Your preference for evolution 
of the current international financial system 
is wise. 

Finally, we concur fully in your judgment 
that the first priority of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in its approach to the impending in- 
ternational financial crisis is to bring our 
own payments into equilibrium and to keep 
them in equilibrium. 

As you know, each of these proposals had 
been made in a detailed Republican state- 
ment by 12 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 28. On July 1 the Re- 
publican congressional leadership urged U.S. 
leadership in the convening of an interna- 
tional monetary conference. 

In the work of the Advisory Committee on 
International Monetary Arrangements, in the 
formation of a preparatory committee, and in 
selection of the U.S. delegation to an interna- 
tional monetary conference we hope that you 
will wish to keep in close touch with the 
Congress. The participation of congressional 
Representatives in these deliberations will 
undoubtedly prove helpful in the work itself 
and in securing whatever subsequently legis- 
lative action may be required. 

Please be assured of our strong support for 
continued U.S. leadership in seeking inter- 
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national agreement to avoid an international 
financial crisis of major proportions. 
Sincerely, 

GERALD R. Forp, Michigan; ALPHONZO 
BELL, California; SILVIO O. CONTE, Mas- 
sachusetts; ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, 
Kansas; PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
New Jersey; FRANK J. HORTON, New 
York; CHARLES McC. Marnias, Jr., 
Maryland; Josera M. MCDADE, Penn- 
sylvania; F. BRADFORD MORSE, Massa- 
chusetts; CHARLES A. MOSHER, Ohio; 
OGDEN R. Rem, New York; HOWARD 
W. Rosson, New York; ROBERT T. 
STAFFORD, Vermont. 


CONGRESSMAN GEORGE HANSEN 
OF IDAHO RECEIVES RECOGNI- 
TION IN PRESS FOR EFFORTS ON 
LOWER TETON RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. DON CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. BURTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent column by Aden Hyde which 
appeared in the Eastern Idaho Farmer of 
Idaho Falls, my good friend and colleague 
from the, Gem State, Congressman 
GEORGE HANSEN, is cited for his efforts 
to secure congressional approval for the 
Lower Teton reclamation project. Pas- 
sage of this highly important project is 
of vital concern to residents of Mr. Han- 
sEN’s district. As my colleagues may be 
interested in this article, I am including 
it in the Record for their information: 
VIEWS AND News ON SUBJECTS HERE AND 

THERE 


(By Aden Hyde) 

The public works appropriation bill sailed 
through the House of Representatives in 
Washington Tuesday. It had $1 million as 
a starter for a Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion transmission line through southern 
Idaho but not 1 cent for anything on the 
Fremont Dam on the Teton River. 

The odd part of this is that both House 
actions could be reversed in the Senate. 
There’s even some hope for a little help for 
the Fremont Dam project. 

It’s easy to dispose of the BPA matter. 
The House appropriation has strings at- 
tached: Go right on negotiating for a trans- 
mission contract with Idaho and Utah power 
companies. But it’s quite probable that the 
Senate won't even go that far and that the 
million-dollar provisional appropriation will 
be stricken from the public works bill. It 
just happens that Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, a political power of Montana, a 
political power in Washington, isn't exactly 
enthusiastic about extending the BPA fed- 
erally subsidized power octopus throughout 
the Northwest. He could balk and if he does, 
that million dollar item will be washed out 
of the bill. 

The Teton Dam appropriation matter is a 
little more delicate. Water conservation 
projects should be nonpartisan; they should 
not even be political. The Fremont Dam got 
that way by inadvertence. But even that 
embattled proponent of political reprisal, 
Congressman MIKE Kirwin, of Ohio, has mel- 
lowed on this one to the point where he 
concedes that the Fremont Dam, like other 
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water conservation projects, should neither 
be partisan nor political. And that's 
progress. 

In the Senate, that has always been true. 
Idaho’s two Senators, Democrat Frank 
CHurcH and Republican LEN JORDAN, have 
long since endorsed the Teton project, worked 
for it. Upon that basis and the hope that 
this bipartisan support can be extended in 
the Senate to include a majority of the Mem- 
bers of that body, Congressman GEORGE HAN- 
sui has written a letter to both Senators 
CuurcH and Jorpan pointing out the pos- 
sibility of this approach. 

We're impressed that Mr. HANsEN's finesse 
in this matter has possibilities. He was 
smart enough not to make an issue of it on 
the floor of the House where nothing could 
possibly have come from vocal intercession on 
the floor but more acrimony and delay. 

How much progress can be made in that 
direction is uncertain. But we'd say as of 
now, that the Fremont Dam project still has 
a chance to get somewhere at this session of 
the Congress. In any event, a proper foun- 
dation is being prepared to make real prog- 
ress a year from now. Our judgment is that 
Mr. HANSEN, displaying evidence of sound 
political astuteness, is to be commended for 
his adroit approach to a vexing legislative 
problem. 


FOUR-YEAR FARM BILL HAS $19 
BILLION PRICE TAG 


Mr. DON CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
4-year omnibus farm bill approved by 
the House Agriculture Committee is the 
most expensive package ever put together 
in the history of farm legislation—and 
that is saying something. 

Its total cost will exceed $19 billion. 
The legislation was approved Tuesday 
and is expected to be reported tomorrow 
morning. 

Judging from past performance, tax- 
payers will get very little in exchange for 
the $19 billion. The bill leads nowhere. 

Under it not one single program is to 
be phased out during the 4-year period. 
After the $19 billion is spent, I predict 
the situation will be as bad as today— 
and perhaps worse. 

The bill does not correct—or even be- 
gin to correct—the basic problems of 
American agriculture. It contains more 
of the same costly wheel spinning in 
which the taxpayers have been engaged 
for the past 4 years. 

Here is the 4-year breakdown, based 
entirely on USDA statistics and esti- 
mates: 


Millions 

WRG nS 2b pean co N ametnen $5, 880 
Peed: enn 6, 040 
or A E AT ES, 2, 900 
TTT 168 
Cropland adjustment —— 5, 000 
8 19, 988 


The wheat item does not include the 
direct cost to consumers represented by 
the bread tax. This cost, estimated at 
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$625 million a year, would add $2.5 bil- 
lion to the grant total. 

Current costs for wheat, feed grains, 
and cotton were used to project totals. 
For example, last year’s wheat program 
cost $1.47 billion, and last year’s feed 
grains program cost $1.51 billion. Un- 
der Secretary Murphy estimated the 
cotton program will cost $725 million 
in the current year. In my opinion, 
costs for each commodity will probably 
rise, and this is especially true in cotton. 
New provisions for overplant, diversion, 
and Government purchase of allotments 
will tend to boost costs in cotton. 
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The wool cost figure is based on the 
last 5-year average. 

The cost of the cropland adjustment 
feature is difficult to estimate. Using 
the official cost estimate of $17.60 per 
acre per year and the 40-million acre 
goal, the cost could soar to $7 billion 
for the entire contract period. The $5 
billion estimate is on the conservative 
side. 

No calculation was made of the cost of 
the changes in dairy, peanuts, and to- 
bacco provided in the bill. 

Estimates are drawn from the follow- 
ing table, prepared for the Committee 
on Agriculture by USDA: 


CCC cost relationship for specified commodities, 1961-64 crops 


Govern- 
Realized ment 
loss and | Number of | Cost per | Harvested | Cost per | Value of | costs as 
cco allotment allotment] acres, vested) produc- | percen 
costs ! farm 8 RS acre tion 3 1 
0 
duction 
Millions Thousands Millions 
$170.0 14,108 | $12,050 1, 786 $05 $359. 7 47 
1,470.0 | 1. 730, 085 850 49,170 30 | 2,214.1 66 
1,510.0 | 3, 190,653 473 100, 161 15 | 6,740.0 22 
860. 0 605, 000 1,421 13,951 62 | 2,264.8 38 
28.0 565,692 49 1, 080 28 | 1,307.4 2 
82.0 , 000 337 1,397 23 246.9 13 
179.7 14, 484 12, 407 1,771 101 352.1 51 
1,835.5 | 1,721, 000 1, 066 45, 209 41 | 2,357.8 78 
1,395.2 | 3, 199, 856 436 107, 380 13 | 6,879.1 20 
485, 1 639, 000 759 14, 072 34 | 2,428.3 20 
vH CA ER RUS REER 38.8 570, 156 68 1, 176 33 | 1,351.8 3 
e eee 28. 3 98. 000 289 1, 400 20 226.7 12 
T 159. 9 14, 853 10, 766 1,773 90 322. 6 48 
. K 1,832.2 | 1,772,076 1, 034 43, 541 42 | 2,613.2 73 
edie 1,149.1 | 3,258,729 353 108, 250 11 | 6,400.5 18 
385.8 760, 000 508 15,475 25 | 2,3414 16 
* 41.0 572, 462 72 1, 225 33 | 1,363.8 3 
— — — 21.2 106, 000 200 1,412 15 199. 3 1¹ 
„„ 134. 7 15,010 8, 970 1, 589 85 278. 6 48 
Wheat........ 1,568.2 | 1,651,918 %49 51, 551 30 | 2,258.4 69 
Feed gruins 697. 5 2,861,000 593 „340 16| 6,208.5 27 
Cotton, upland. 388. 7 800, 000 486 15, 575 25 | 2,338.2 17 
— EEE SAEST 2.2 573, 070 51 1,174 25 | 1,315.0 2 
——— ee 12,1 114, 000 106 1,410 9 190, 9 6 
in PaO Sara EAN let ad 157.6 15, 394 10, 238 1, 595 90 248, 4 63 
— E E S S 1,421.9 | 1,643, 237 864 51, 896 27 | 2,365.2 60 
pagi 955.7 (9) ® 127, 828 71 5,469.1 17 
555. 6 925, 000 601 15, 249 36 | 2,136.4 26 
31.6 577,288 55 1,142 28 | 1,183.8 3 
16.7 116, 000 144 1,410 12 178.7 9 


w 480 costs do not in 


equalization p 1 Publi 
Alle Land (bd 


7 long-term credit and C aol — (title IV). Interest and administrative costs are excluded (except — 


3 Includes Government py ments where applicable. 
No diversion program in effect—no farm 


established. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLEVELAND 
M. BAILEY 


Mr. DON CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the death of our 
former colleague, Representative Cleve- 
land M. Bailey, of West Virginia. 
“Cleve,” as he was affectionately known 
by all those who came to know him, had 
served his State of West Virginia in its 


budget office and in its office of State au- 
ditor for 12 years. In addition to that, he 
served his Nation as a Member of the U.S. 
Congress for 16 years. It had seemed to 
me that we would always have “Cleve” 
around even though he had lived a full 
and complete life. He was a fighter for 
the causes in which he believed, 
Commenting on his passing might seem 
strange to some, for in 1962, Mr. Bailey 
and I contested for the right to serve the 
enlarged First Congressional District of 
West Virginia in the U.S, Congress, Up 
until that time, a close and sincere rela- 
tionship had existed, even though we 
were of opposite political parties. As 
fate made us political opponents and one 
of us had to prevail, this in no way di- 
minished our personal friendship. 
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I extend to his wife and to his children 
who survive, my deep personal sympathy 
and, Mr. Speaker, I include in my re- 
marks the announcement in the Wash- 
ington Post of his passing: 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 13.—Former 
Representative Cleveland M. Bailey, a Demo- 
crat elected to Congress eight times from the 
old West Virginia 3d District, died today, 
2 days short of his 79th birthday. 

He was admitted to a hospital last Thurs- 
day for treatment of uremia. His physician 
said the immediate cause of death was not 
known and an autopsy would be performed. 

The 1962 election sent Mr. Bailey to the 
political sidelines. Running in a new district 
as a result of redistricting, Mr. Bailey was 
defeated by the First District Republican 
incumbent, Representative ARCH A. MOORE, 
JR. 

At the time of his defeat, Mr. Bailey was 
dean of the West Virginia del ion, chair- 
man of a House Education Subcommittee, 
and the second ranking Democrat on the 
House Education and Labor Committee. He 
was a leader in efforts to legislate Federal aid 
for public schools. 

Mr. Bailey was born on a farm near St. 
Marys, He was graduated from Geneva Col- 
lege in Beaver Falls, Pa., in 1908. 

Mr. Bailey had been a high school principal 
and a district supervisor of schools. He 
also was a former newspaperman, having en- 
gaged in editorial work on the Clarksburg 
Exponent. 

He was assistant State auditor from 1933 
to 1941 and was State budget director when 
first elected to Congress. 

Mr. Bailey was a former member of the 
Clarksburg City Council and a member of 
the Elks, Knights of Pythias, Kiwanis, and 
the Baptist Church. 

His wife and three children survive. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Yates] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, first may 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Cantu], for his 
courtesy in relinquishing his special or- 
der and making his time available to 
those Members who want to pay tribute 
to the memory of the late Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority leader has 
already announced to the House the sad 
news of the death of Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson. I want in these few mo- 
ments, for which I have asked, to pay 
tribute to this great American. Mr. 
Speaker, there is always a profound 
sense of loss when one of the Nation’s 
foremost leaders passes away. How 
much more intense is our feeling of 
emptiness when death comes as sudden- 
ly and as shockingly as it did today to 
Adlai Stevenson. 

The reaction of most Americans, I be- 
lieve, was expressed by my son who told 
me of the news when he called me from 
Chicago and said that he was as shocked 
as he had been when he received the news 
of the death of President John F. Ken- 
nedy. Such a chasm cannot be filled 
or assuaged by mere words. The numb- 
ness created by the sense of loss will not 
disappear for a long time. 

We in Illinois will feel his passing par- 
ticularly keenly. Adlai Stevenson loved 
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Tllinois and Illinois loved him. We knew 
him as one of our great Governors, a 
leader who gave our State programs of 
better education, of health, welfare, 
housing, a police system based on merit— 
these are only a few of the accomplish- 
ments gleaming along the path where 
Governor Stevenson walked in Spring- 
field. To the people of Illinois he stands 
as a shining symbol of the best in 
government. 

We remember proudly the words with 
which he welcomed the delegates to the 
convention of his party in Chicago when 
he said in 1952: 

Perhaps you will permit me to remind you 
that until 4 years ago the people of Illinois 
had chosen but 3 Democratic Governors in 
100 years. One was John Peter Altgeld, the 
eagle forgotten, an immigrant; one was Ed- 
ward F. Dunne, whose parents came from 
Ireland; the last was Henry Horner, who was 
but one generation removed from Germany. 
John Peter Altgeld was a Protestant, Gov- 
ernor Dunne was a Catholic, and Henry 
Horner was a Jew. And that my friends— 


Said Governor Stevenson— 
is the American story, written here on the 
prairies of Illinois in the heartland of the 
Nation. 


Regardless of our political affiliations, 
we honor the memory of Adlai Steven- 
son for the inspiring campaigns he con- 
ducted as the candidate of his party for 
the Presidency in 1952 and in 1956. He 
was a candidate with a conscience. 

In a series of remarkable addresses 
which have become a part of the great 
political lore of our Nation, he grew in 
stature and in the esteem and affection 
of all people. He spoke with delightful 
humor and talked sense to the American 
people, 

It was Franklin P, Adams who said 
that the average American is way above 
the average. Stevenson agreed with 
him and refused to resort to petty poli- 
ticking. His was a campaign of dignity 
and responsibility. His high purpose 
and matchless devotion to the Demo- 
cratic ideal was shown by his statement 
on patriotism in one of his speeches of 
the first campaign. He asked: 

What do we mean by patriotism in the 
context of our times? 


And then he answered his own question 
by saying: 

I venture to suggest that what we mean 
is a sense of national responsibility—to walk 
with it in serenity and wisdom, with self- 
respect and with the respect of all mankind; 
a patriotism which puts country ahead of 
self, which is not short, frenzied outbursts 
of emotion but the tranquil and steady 
dedication of a lifetime. 


He was considerate of the feelings of 
others. When he went home to Liberty- 
ville after the 1952 campaign, he received 
tens of thousands of letters from people 
expressing their admiration for the 
campaign he had made. He gave ex- 
plicit instructions to his staff that each 
letter was to be answered personally— 
and they were. 

Adlai Stevenson was a mature, warm- 
hearted philosopher. On my 50th birth- 
day he inscribed one of his books to me: 
To Sm Yares on his 50th birthday—and 
if you want to know what I think about a 
man at 50, see page 174. 
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And this is what appeared on page 
174: 

What he knows at 50, that he did not know 
at 20, boils down to something like this: the 
knowledge he has acquired with age is not 
the knowledge of formulas or forms of words 
but of people, places, actions—a knowledge 
not gained by words but by touch, sight, 
sound, victories, failures, sleeplessness, de- 
votion, love—the human experiences and 
emotions of this earth and of one’s self and 
other men; and perhaps, too, a little faith 
and a little reverence for things you cannot 
see. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a week ago yes- 
terday that the gentleman from Illinois, 
Congressman ROSTENKOWSKI, and I flew 
to Washington with Adlai Stevenson. 
He was stopping at the State Department 
before he went on to Geneva for a speech 
before the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations and as I walked 
on the plane I found him as I remem- 
bered him when I left the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations. There were 
papers on the seat next to him, his 
bulging briefcase was filled with docu- 
ments and books, he was making correc- 
tions in the speech that he was to give 
the next day. He was making correc- 
tions in pencil, scratching out a word 
here and a word there as he made his 
contribution to the Council. 

In January 1963, Adlai Stevenson 
offered me a post as Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

You can do me a great service and our 
country a great service— 


He said— 
if you take this appointment on the Trustee- 
ship Council, We need a man of your 
experience. 


Mr. Speaker, I accepted the appoint- 
ment and the position and began one of 
the most memorable experiences of my 
life. The privilege of working with the 
Ambassador, of partaking of his warm 
and gracious personality, his brilliant in- 
tellect, his charm and his wit, his high 
ideals, and his perceptive, analytical 
mind, were rich rewards for me. 

I learned quickly from my activities in 
the various committees and with the 
various delegates that Adlai Stevenson 
was the best representative the United 
States could possibly have for the very 
important post in which he served. The 
delegates who came there had read the 
writings of our friend. They came with 
the knowledge that is gained from read- 
ing Thomas Jefferson. They had read 
the writings and the speeches of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and they had read the 
speeches of Adlai Stevenson. Their 
great men came to this international 
forum wanting to meet this man whose 
words they had read with such approval. 
Of all the delegates, Stevenson was the 
one who carried their affection and 
esteem. 

The day President Kennedy was shot, 
I walked up the hill leading to the great 
hall of the General Assembly with a 
representative of one of the newly inde- 
pendent African nations. Across the 
street the flag atop the U.S. mission was 
being lowered to half-mast. My friend 
2 to me with tears in his eyes and 


Mr. Ambassador, I feel that my country, 
too, has lost its President. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am sure that were I to 
be walking up that same hill today in 
the capacity that I then occupied, with 
a delegate from almost any country be- 
longing to the United Nations, I am sure 
that he would say to me: “Mr. Ambassa- 
dor, I feel that we, too, have lost our 
Representative.” 

Mr. Speaker, Adlai E. Stevenson strode 
the world stage as few men ever did in 
history. When one considers his great 
deeds and words, one remembers Cyrano 
de Bergerac in Rostand’s great play as he 
“Trailing white plumes of freedom, gar- 
landed with his good name—no figure of 
a man, but a soul clothed in shining 
armor, hung with deeds for decorations, 
twirling—thus a bristling wit, and 
swinging at his side, courage, and on the 
stones of this old town making the sharp 
truth ring, like golden spurs.” 

Mr. Speaker, the world tonight knows 
well its loss and the capitals of all na- 
tions tonight are in mourning. America 
has lost one of its greatest men—lIlinois 
one of its distinguished public servants. 
My own city of Chicago has lost one of its 
great citizens. Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
Governor Stevenson’s good friend, and 
who was his director of revenue in his 
administration, is now on his way to 
London to accompany the Governor’s 
body back to this country. I have lost 
a good and noble friend. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Yates joins me in 
extending heartfelt sympathy to the 
Governor’s family and in sharing their 
tremendous loss. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the late Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Adlai Stevenson is a great loss 
to our country and to the world. His 
service in the United Nations was not 
only dedicated but brilliant and con- 
structive and always in the national in- 
terest of our country and always in 
furtherance of peace in the world of the 
future. 

Adlai Stevenson was not only one of 
the greatest Americans of all time but 
by reason of his brilliant and construc- 
tive contributions, particularly as our 
Ambassador to the United Nations to- 
ward world peace, he will be forever rec- 
ognized as one of the great figures in 
world history. His successor will have 
a most difficult time following in the 
footsteps of such a great man. 

But I know that the brilliant, coura- 
geous and dedicated leadership of our 
late friend, Adlai Stevenson, will always 
serve as an inspiration to whoever may be 
his successor and also to future Ambas- 
sadors of our country to the United Na- 
tions. 

There developed between Adlai Steven- 
son and myself a very close feeling of 
respect and friendship. In his sudden 
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passing I have lost a very dear and be- 
loved friend. 

I extend to his loved ones my deep 
sympathy in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was pro- 
foundly distressed to learn of the sudden 
death of Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson. 
This sad news is, indeed, totally unex- 
pected and leaves all of us who have 
known him and worked with him, with a 
sense of tragic loss. 

He was a man whose limitless com- 
passion for his fellow men found few 
comparisons in our age. A man of un- 
usual eloquence, he gave voice to the 
aspirations of all men and devoted his 
energies and his talents to the cause of 
peace and freedom. He has served our 
country with distinction rarely achieved 
by men in or out of public office. 

I have known Ambassador Stevenson 
for many years, and I had the honor to 
serve with him on the United States 
Delegation to the United Nations. His 
death is a great loss to that organiza- 
tion, to whose present existence and fu- 
ture prospects he gave so freely and 
abundantly of his energies. 

Ambassador Stevenson’s sudden death 
attests once again to the heavy burdens 
which are borne by responsible public 
Officials. ‘The pressures under which 
they have to work, the excessive demands 
placed upon them, bear a heavy toll. 
God grant us the wisdom to recognize 
this fact and the courage to do some- 
thing about it before it is too late to help 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my pro- 
found sympathy to Ambassador Steven- 
son’s family. The loss over which they 
grieve is a loss to our entire Nation, and 
to the world. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
as the very distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois has so eloquently said, one of the 
most highly esteemed and eloquent in- 
ternational statesmen of our time is dead. 
The flags will be lowered. The casket 
will be returned to his native land. We 
will mourn and hear about his deeds and 
know that he was America’s greatest 
Ambassador to a troubled world, that he 
best mirrored the depth of thought and 
vision of any of us, both at home and 
across the waters, in Africa and Asia and 
in Latin America, that his word was good 
to those with outstretched hands. 

He made America honest in his time 
by forcing us to reconsider our bias and 
prejudices and misdirected thoughts and 
policies in a world and country we were 
not understanding very well and are still 
at a loss to comprehend. 

He called anti-intellectualism an 
abomination. He saw it abroad and he 
witnessed it at home and his lesson is 
still clear. 
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Because of one man’s unequaled 
ability to combine commonsense with 
uncommon eloquence, the challenge to 
every candidate for every office to talk 
sense to the people became a vivid reality 
in 1952. 

In “Call to Greatness” he wrote that 
almost daily the darkest forces of unrea- 
son, of mob emotion, of the contagion of 
irrationality are at work. These evils, 
he wrote, inhibit thought and initiative 
in government, distort the emphasis in 
public affairs, breed intolerance and di- 
vert our attention from the great issues. 
He wrote over 10 years ago and he stood 
as a prophet. 

Unreason and anti-intellectualism abomi- 
nate thought 


He said— 

Thinking implies disagreement; and dis- 
agreement implies nonconformity; and non- 
conformity implies heresy; and heresy im- 
plies disloyalty—so, obviously, thinking must 
be stopped. But shouting is not a substi- 
tute for thinking and reason is not the sub- 
version but the salvation of freedom. 


His depth of character was unchal- 
lengeable. He scorned the naked power 
and revered the naked truth. He was 
constantly original in thought, eloquent 
in his humanity and had a way of 
humoring his political opponents into 
hypertension. Above all, he wore the 
mantle of wisdom that carried inspira- 
tion. This was the burden of greatness 
that he shouldered in campaigning for 
the Presidency, when perhaps he alone 
knew that as far as votes were concerned 
he had no chance but believing to the 
end that his ideas would eventually carry 
the day. Eventually there was an atomic 
test ban treaty that he had advocated 
years before it came to pass. Eventu- 
ally we began to talk about making 
friends instead of indulging in hating 
those who might be different. 

He was clear on China, the challenge 
which diplomatically has still not been 
met. He wrote that unilateralism en- 
courages false hopes at home and neu- 
tralism abroad and tends to confirm the 
Communist charge that our purpose is 
not disinterested cooperation but self- 
interested domination. 

Do not his words ring true? That is 
what made Adlai Stevenson a statesman 
for all time. He saw the threads of his- 
tory and wove them together into fine 
cloth while the rest of us struggled to 
sew on the buttons. 

I had the great privilege of knowing 
Mr. Stevenson as a friend. I was asked 
to second his nomination for president 
at the Democratic National Convention 
in August of 1956: 

Here is the man with the hole in his 
shoe—but with humanity in his heart, wis- 
dom in his words, greatness in his character. 


In a news photograph the other day 
there was still the hole, the smile, the 
wisdom, the character, the work for man- 
kind, the kindled hope and the pride of 
serving America abroad. If only other 
men of his stature could do as much to 
help bring us out of the darkness of 
these years. 

The world is less because he is gone 
and the words he said in eulogy to an- 
other great friend of his and of mankind, 
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Mrs. Roosevelt, echo back now through 
the years: 

We weep for ourselves. We are lonelier: 
someone has gone from one’s life who was 
like the certainty of refuge; and someone 
has gone from the world who was like a 
certainty of honor. 


Mr. YATES. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her very sensitive and moving 
tribute. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
eloquent words which are being spoken 
at this time, I believe, are the greatest 
tribute which any man could possibly 
envision from his fellow men and his 
fellow women. I believe the spon- 
taneity with which they flow not only 
is indicative of what is in the hearts of 
all Americans and indeed of many thou- 
sands throughout the world, but also is 
indicative of the stature of Adlai 
Stevenson himself. 

We have spoken, and others will speak 
eloquently, of his service—his service to 
mankind, his service toward peace for 
the world, his service to his country, 
his service to his community and to the 
political life of the Nation. Yet I would 
say one humble and simple word: Per- 
haps I could best put it by saying that 
there occur in the lives of nearly all of 
us at times what might be called 
earthquakes. 

There usually are such at the loss of 
a member of our family or some close 
friend. So it was when we heard the 
news from London this afternoon. I felt 
as if an earthquake had shaken every 
fiber of my body. I know I speak not 
only for myself but for every member of 
my family when I acknowledge to all of 
you the tremendous debt that we, the 
children of Franklin and Eleanor Roose- 
velt, owe to Adlai Stevenson. 

Many of you will remember the close- 
ness of his friendship, as has already 
been referred to, with my mother. At the 
time of her death he was the last person 
outside of her family that she asked to 
see. Following her death the members of 
the family and President Kennedy agreed 
that he was the one person who should 
head the memorial commission which 
was set up to try to carry on the works 
of her life. 

So today I merely would say to all of 
my friends here and those throughout 
the world that tonight there are thou- 
sands who are weak with emotion, who 
are deeply stirred because they know 
that they have lost a great friend and a 
great man. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RooseEveEtT] for his contribution. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, rarely in 
the course of human events does the 
world cry at the death of a single man— 
yet this is happening today, for the 
third time in that many years. 

It is happening again because the man 
whose passing we mourn in this Chamber 
was a rare and exceptional man whose 
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breadth and compassion knew no bound- 
aries and touches the hearts of men and 
women throughout the world. 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson was a 
giant among men—a giant in the sense 
that his concern for human liberty and 
for the development of institutions which 
would allow all men to seek the fulfill- 
ment of their individual aspirations in 
an atmosphere of peace and plenty, 
transcended national boundaries, the 
barriers of race and civilization, even the 
element of time. He searched ceasclessly 
in the hearts and in the history of man 
7 20 ways to achieve these goals to quote 


In this, our tempestuous, tormented, 
talented world of diversity in which ail men 
are brothers and all brothers are somehow, 
wondrously, different. 


And in his inimitable, eloquent way, he 
gave voice not only to the doubts and 
fears but also to the experience and the 
hopes of all humanity, thereby shedding 
light on the path which we must follow 
on the way to a better world. 

I knew Ambassador Stevenson for 
many years. Like millions of my coun- 
trymen, I supported him and worked 
for him in two presidential campaigns. 
More recently, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements, i worked with him 
on problems confronting the United Na- 
tions—the organization in which he rep- 
resented our country with unique distinc- 
tion and to which he was deeply dedi- 
cated. 

Ambassador Stevenson believed in 
man—in his capacity to meet the chal- 
lenge of our age—and he believed in 
the United Nations as the precursor 
of a peaceful world community. In a 
recent speech in San Francisco, delivered 
during ceremonies commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the United Nations, 
he summed up his convictions on these 
issues in the following words: 

For all our desperate dangers— 


He said 
I do not believe, in the words of Winston 
Churchill, “that God has despaired of His 
children.” ; 

For man in his civil society has learned 
how to live under the law with the institu- 
tions of justice, and with a controlled 
strength that can protect rich and poor 
alike. This has been done, I say, within 
domestic society. And in this century, for 
the first time in human history, we are at- 
tempting similar safeguards, a similar frame- 
work of justice, a similar sense of law and 
impartial protection in the whole wide so- 
ciety of man, 

This is the profound, the fundamental, 
the audacious meaning of the United Na- 
tions. It is our shield against international 
folly in an age of ultimate weapons. Either 
we shall make it grow and flourish, arbitrator 
of our disputes, mediator of our conflicts, im- 
partial protector against arbitrary violence, 
or I do not know what power or institution 
can enable us to save ourselves. 


Mr. Speaker, our hearts are heavy with 
grief. In the death of Ambassador 
Stevenson, our Nation has lost a dedi- 
cated and an illustrious son. And we 
have lost a wise and patient counselor. 

I wish to join with my colleagues in 
extending our profound sympathy to the 
Stevenson family. 
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Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. At this time, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the stark 
hand of tragedy has struck our land 
again, taking away one of the noblest and 
most eloquent men of our time, Adlai 
Stevenson, my friend for more than a 
quarter of a century. Adlai Stevenson 
spoke words which moved the hearts and 
stirred the aspirations of countless mil- 
lions. The moving beauty of what he 
said, the lighthearted charm of his wit, 
will ever be a delightful and tender 
memory of those who have known our 
time. By his love of people and his com- 
passion for them in their distress or need, 
he was a comfort to the troubled of the 
world. He ever held aloft the light of 
hope of a still better world, even here, 
which inspired new courage and faith 
even to the farthest corners of the earth. 

As Ambassador to the United Nations, 
he immeasurably encouraged and pro- 
moted better understanding and closer 
friendship among the peoples of the 
world. None loved peace, none sought 
to secure the blessings of peace for man- 
kind more than he through his brilliant 
and dedicated service in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the hearts of peace-loving 
people all over the world weep that Adlai 
Stevenson is gone, but his country, in- 
deed the world that he made better and 
brighter will ever cherish his memory 
and honor his illustrious name. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. At this time I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
world has lost a great statesman; our 
country has lost a stalwart and gifted 
spokesman; and countless men, women, 
and young people have lost a beloved 
friend. A shining light in our era has 
blinked out. 

It is far beyond my powers to do 
justice to Adlai Stevenson in a few 
words. Only Stevenson himself had the 
eloquence for such a task, and he never 
would have applied his talents to pay 
tribute to himself. Indeed, one of his 
most endearing qualities was his 
modesty. Far from stating his own 
claims to fame, he was constantly be- 
littling himself in a rueful sort of way. 

All the world knew of Governor Stev- 
enson’s luminous public qualities—his 
willingness to talk sense to the Ameri- 
ean people, his capacity to rouse the 
whole tone of politics in this country, his 
wit, and his idealism. 

But not all the world was so fortunate 
as to know Adlai Stevenson as a human 
being. I had the extraordinary privilege 
of working closely with him for 3 vears 
at the U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions. He was a superlative boss. He 
gave to his subordinates the ultimate 
compliment of total trust. 

And during these years, my wife and 
I, and our children, came to know Adlai 
Stevenson as an affectionate, interested, 
and delightful friend. He had an 
enormous capacity for affection, and his 
going will leave desperate gaps in the 
lives of many. 
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I think it is safe to say that no one 
will be able fully to take Adlai Steven- 
son’s place at the United Nations. 
Through his work there, and through his 
travels, he had made countless friends 
around the world, not only for himself, 
but, more importantly, for our country. 
To much of the world, he symbolized the 
best of America. 

His job as U.S. Representative was not 
always pleasant or easy for him, indeed 
it was sometimes painful, but he carried 
out his responsibilities like a great soldier 
in the field. Who will ever forget his 
spirited defense of the cause of peace at 
the time of the Cuban missile crisis? 

In many ways Adlai Stevenson has left 
the world a better place because of what 
he didand was. But perhaps his greatest 
contribution was the faith he gave to 
countless people, here and abroad, in the 
validity of the democratic process. Dur- 
ing his two campaigns for the Presi- 
dency, tens of thousands of people, who 
had always been despairing or careless 
of politics before, were galvanized into 
action, Many of them are still at it 
today, and will continue to give of their 
time and energy to make our democracy 
work better—all because of Adlai Steven- 
son. I have a hunch that nothing in 
Stevenson’s life work was more satisfy- 
ing to him than this. 

Adlai Stevenson’s untiring devotion to 
the public service was symbolized, as the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs, GREEN] 
has said, by the famous shoe with a hole 
in it. Just the other day, the camera 
caught him once again on a public plat- 
form with a hole in his shoe. So far as 
I know, he was still wearing that shoe 
when he died. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Madam Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Madam Speaker, 
Adlai Stevenson is dead. 

It seems so incredible—the death of 
the man whose life was wit, and dedica- 
tion, and the infusion of moral con- 
science in this country and throughout 
the world. 

Somehow he managed to capture in 
his own person both the idealism and the 
joy of life in this country. And bring- 
ing them together, he elevated our poli- 
tics as few have in our history. 

We shall remember him as our man of 
peace, charged in duty and in person 
with our national aspirations 
for a world without hate and violence. 
The elegant persistence with which he 
served this commission made him a man 
of all peoples, a man of the world. 

Yet, at the same time, his eloquence 
spoke a private message to Americans 
alone. It told us how great we might 
be, reminding us of our gifts and re- 
sources, and the scope of our designs for 
justice and equality. The loss of the 
laughter in his life deepens the tragedy 
of his death. For his wit told us of our 
mortality, and in so doing calmed and 
focused our energies to practical goals, 
goals which stretched our efforts but 
always promised them satisfaction. 

As his life is so deeply tied to the 
achievements he helped bring about, 
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Adlai Stevenson will be with us for- 
ever. When men speak of the United 
Nations they will remember his presence 
and spirit. For as much as any man of 
his time, Stevenson symbolized the truth 
which he himself spoke of last month at 
the 20th:anniversary of the United Na- 
tions Charter: 

Common enterprise is the pulse of world 
community, the heartbeat of a working 
peace. 


Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Madam Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Madam Speaker, the 
20th century’s most eloquent voice of 
freedom has been stilled. His was a 
giant intellect, whose force was felt in 
all those great causes in which he deeply 
believed—world peace, human liberty 
and justice for all peoples, everywhere 
in the world. 

I recall an occasion when I received 
a phone call from former Secretary of 
the Air Force Thomas Finletter. He 
said he wanted to interview me for a 
job to do research for Adlai Stevenson. 
In the course of the interview, Secretary 
Finletter observed: 

If Socrates were alive today, Adlai Steven- 
son would outmatch him in logic. 


I recalled that phrase when that un- 
forgettable scene took place at the 
United Nations during the Cuban missile 
crisis in October 1962. Adlai Stevenson’s 
logic was on fire as he demolished the 
a gy of Russian. U.N. Delegate 


The world will long be inspired by 
Adlai Stevenson’s eloquent voice of 
democracy which rang out on behalf 
of world humanity. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RESNICK]. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is well aware of the contributions 
that Adlai Stevenson made to his home 
State of Illinois, and to the United States, 
in serving as Ambassador to the United 
Nations and the entire world. 

I do not believe that the world is as 
well aware of the tremendous task he 
undertook in the private sector of our 
society. No matter how heavy his bur- 
dens, while he was serving as Ambassador 
to the United Nations he undertook the 
chairmanship of the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation, and whenever he 
was called upon to help this organiza- 
tion, among other organizations, he was 
there. I recall just one year ago today I 
was honored by the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation on the occasion of 
my 40th birthday. The speaker was Am- 
bassador Stevenson. This was my touch 
of greatness with the great. 

It was at that dinner that the wit, the 
brilliance, the gracious manner, every- 
thing that is fine and wonderful to hu- 
manity, came through. There were 500 
people there, and in the 45 minutes the 
‘Ambassador spoke to us you could not 
hear a whisper during that entire time. 

The phrase that he coined when he 
wanted to pay tribute to his old friend, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, was a phrase that 
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will be remembered for all time: When 
anybody else said it it just did not have 
the ring. He said: 


She would rather light a candle than curse 
the darkness. 


I think the same can be said of Am- 
bassador Stevenson. Although he is 
gone from this earth, his name, his mem- 
ory, his words, will live forever. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
both the United States and the world has 
suffered a great loss in the death of Adlai 
Stevenson. I first met Ambassador 
Stevenson in 1951 at the Governor’s of- 
fice in Springfield, Ill. As so many others 
have said, I was immediately convinced 
I had met a very great man. 

I am proud to say that I was the State 
chairman of one of the first draft Stev- 
enson organizations. It was formed in 
March of 1952. 

I had the privilege of visiting him on 
one occasion at his farm in Libertyville, 
II., and also visited with him many times 
in his office in Chicago and at campaign 
gatherings. 

Each time that I saw him, I became 
more convinced that this man was des- 
tined to make a great contribution to our 
time. I believe he was destined to make 
his great contribution in the field of in- 
ternational relations. Perhaps this is the 
reason a combination of occurrences 
placed him in the position of Ambassador 
to the United Nations. There he was 
able to use his time more exclusively in 
this area where he was so talented and 
his service so badly needed. 

Ambassador Stevenson was a rare and 
exceptional man; his eloquent words and 
great contribution to the world will be 
long remembered. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that many Members here. today 
knew Adlai Stevenson, but I would like 
to speak very briefiy for those who did 
not know Adlai Stevenson. 

My first exposure to him came while 
I was in the Army during the Korean 
war. We were in Japan. We heard 
Adlai Stevenson by shortwave radio. A 
small group of us serving in the Army 
were electrified and inspired by this 
man’s eloquence, by his wit. We were 
astounded that such a man of intellect 
could enter public life. We had been 
lamenting on the low state of American 
politics. I think he became for us a 
Pied Piper, a magnet, a hero. 

When we came home to this country, 
in the campaign of 1952 we dedicated 
ourselves to his campaign. He aroused 
that kind of dedication. 

As has been pointed out, many of the 
people who were first drawn into politics 
by the example of Adlai Stevenson are 
still in politics. Many of those who 
worked hard for me and many other 
Members who have recently come to this 
body, were the people who were the great 
Stevenson volunteers. He was a hero to 
us and we worshiped him. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., once said that the justi- 
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fication for hero worship is that it nerves 
lesser men to realize their own better 
propensities: I think the example of 
Adlai Stevenson will be felt for many 
years because it has nerved lesser men 
like myself and many others to come 
here and to strive to realize their own 
better propensities. 

So I am sure Adlai Stevenson will be 
with us for many years. 

While he never achieved the Presi- 
dency, he will rank with many other 
great Americans like Daniel Webster 
and Henry Clay who did not themselves 
achieve the Presidency but who are 
ranked in American history by reason of 
their accomplishments in many, many 
ways that far transcended some of those 
1 did achieve the highest office in our 
and. 

So I just want to speak for those who 
did not know Adlai Stevenson but who 
were deeply touched and moved and 
motivated by the example that he set. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his very moving tribute. 

Mr. HALPERN. Madam Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALPERN. Madam Speaker, a 
great American has passed from the 
scene today—a man of courage, elo- 
quence, brilliance, and grace. Adlai 
Stevenson was a tower of strength in the 
struggle for peace. He lived his life in 
the highest service of his Nation and 
mankind. His death is a tragic blow to 
our country and to free people every- 
where. 

This Nation will feel a deep loss; and 
so will the world. Ambassador Steven- 
son was more than a representative of 
this Nation at the United Nations; he 
was the voice of reason and gentleness 
in an age of chaos and irrationality. 
More simply, he was a sensitive and hon- 
est man who devoted his life to the uni- 
versal problems and weaknesses of 
mankind. 

Such sensitivity was demonstrated 
even before his entrance into politics. 
As a special assistant to Navy Secretary 
Knox during the Second World War, he 
was already working to change the Navy 
tradition of relegating Negro sailors to 
service as mess boys. As Governor of 
Illinois, he took care of those necessary, 
yet less popular tasks that lesser public 
men tend to avoid. He put teeth into 
legislation regulating child labor and 
minimum hours for women and turned 
a shocking mental health setup into one 
of the country’s best. 

For Ambassador Stevenson there were 
two essential goals of the United Na- 
tions: peace and the equality and dig- 
nity of the individual human being. In 
the first he was realistic. 


We all know now 


He said— 


that in the event of another world war 
it would matter little who was the aggressor 
and who the defender. Modern civilization 
cannot be saved—as was Greek civilization 
at Marathon—by the bravery and skill of 
its warriors. Modern civilization can now 
be saved only by the prevention of major 
war. 
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In the latter he was the man of faith, 
an honest believer in mankind. He was 
the counsel for starving children, 
drought-stricken farmers, and above all, 
the politically oppressed. 

We must 


He said 

finish for once and for all with the myth of 
inequality of races and peoples, with the 
scandal of discrimination, with the shocking 
violations of political rights. We must stop 
preaching hatred, stop bringing up new gen~- 
erations to preserve and carry out the lethal 
fantasies of the old generation, stop believing 
that the gun or the bomb can solve anything 
or that a revolution is any use if it closes 
doors and limits choices instead of opening 
both as wide as possible. 


Adlai Stevenson believed that “The 
true leader is not the one who gives or- 
ders but who shows the way.” In this 
sense he was a great leader of mankind. 
A man whose passionate love for his fel- 
low man inspired an undying faith in 
their future. 

For man in his civil society— 


He once said 

has learned how to live under the law with 
the institutions of justice, and with a con- 
trolled strength that can protect rich and 
poor, weak and strong alike. This has been 
done, I say, within domestic society. And 
in this century, for the first time in human 
history, we are attempting the same safe- 
guards, the same framework of justice, the 
same sense of law and impartial protection 
in the whole wide society of man. 


Such was the passionate goal for which 
Adlai Stevenson lived. Let us pause in 
honor of a great man. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JACOBS. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 

Mr. JACOBS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for yielding and also for 
his beautiful words about his dear friend, 
Governor Stevenson. 

Madam Speaker, like the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCartuy] the 
first time I ever heard the name Adlai 
Stevenson in my life was on hill in Korea, 
of words he had spoken and the fact that 
he was about to become the nominee of 
my party for President of the United 
States. 

I believe that in a sense Governor 
Stevenson wrote his own epitaph when 
he said, of our late and beloved 
President: i 

And so we shall never know how different 
the world might have been if fate had per- 
mitted this blazing talent to linger and labor 
longer at mankind’s unfinished agenda. 


But on this day my thoughts turn to 
another day in Dallas, to another day of 
violence in Dallas, when Governor 
Stevenson followed the scriptural in- 
junction, “Render not violence for vio- 
lence done.” -A lady in the crowd struck 
Governor Stevenson and was about to be 
arrested. Governor Stevenson inter- 
ceded on her behalf and asked the police 
not to arrest her. Rather he did what 
he dedicated his life to—he reasoned with 
her and asked her what her cause for 
excitement was. 
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I believe that Governor Stevenson 
above all else was a man in the sense 
Kipling meant when he wrote: 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue or walk with kings, nor lose the 
common touch. 


He was, indeed, a blazing talent. He 
showed it as never before, perhaps, in the 
Cuban debate at the United Natiors. He 
showed great strength in the face of an 
enemy of his country. 

But above all I would say this of Gov- 
nor Stevenson: He was a gentle man. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Madam Speaker, I 
should like to thank my colleague from 
Illinois for taking this time to pay tribute 
to a great American and a son of the 
entire world. Certainly, the entire world 
has lost a beacon with the death of 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Adlai Stevenson was a pillar among 
men. He was a giant in the forest of 
ideas—daring, breathtaking ideas which 
gave living meaning to the nobility of 
man. 

He was a fearless man. Throughout 
his life Adlai Stevenson refused to com- 
promise on principle. 

We in Illinois are that much the richer 
today, that we had the privilege of hav- 
ing him serve as the Chief Executive of 
our State for 4 years after the war—4 
hectic years when the whole Nation was 
trying to realine itself after the long war 
years. Adlai Stevenson brought to 
Springfield a new dignity and a new 
solemnity of government. 

He made government a living thing. 
This is, I think, what made him such a 
great person. But Adlai Stevenson never 
feared to speak out in the cause of hu- 
man dignity. He lost two elections be- 
cause he would not compromise and 
resort to demogoguery. 

We all remember his tremendous cour- 
age in 1956 when he called upon the 
whole world to join in ending nuclear 
tests. No single issue ever destroyed a 
man more than that issue did in 1956 
when he was accused of being soft and 
when various other charges were hurled 
against him. Yet, like a pillar of 
strength, he stood there and would not 
yield. He was ahead of his time. Today 
the very principle that he espoused is the 
hope of survival for civilization. We 
have worked out a nuclear test ban. 

In everything that Adlai did it seems 
as though he was always three steps 
ahead of his time. It was difficult for 
impatient people to understand the depth 
of this man’s knowledge, feeling, and 
foresight. The reforms that he insti- 
tuted in Illinois speak well for local gov- 
ernment. The ideas that he gave with 
eloquence to our own country have been 
incorporated by succeeding Presidents. 
We can look upon the history of this 
country today and see interwoven in the 
pages of the last 12 years the impact of 
Adlai Stevenson on our whole social 
fabric. Even today in this Congress we 
are debating concepts and ideas laid 
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down by this fearless American: Today 
they are becoming a reality. 
Fate is cruel when it strikes down a 


man so unexpectedly. It does not give 


civilization and society a chance to pre- 
pare itself nor does it give us a chance 
to think of a successor. However, as we 
pay tribute to Adlai Stevenson today I 
think we can all agree that the President 
of the United States today is going to 
be hard pressed to find a successor who 
can enjoy such complete universal con- 
fidence and the trust of every nation in 
this world. 

Adlai Stevenson had that unique ca- 
pacity for dealing with people, for rea- 
soning with people. He had that 
unique capacity for bringing the best 
out of people. There is no question 
that last year the United Nations went 
through its worst crisis, and just like 
the League of Nations it came within a 
breath of being doomed to destruction, 
and then the rule of the jungle would 
come back into international relations. 
This brave American, unmindful of vili- 
fication, of the editorial cartoons and, 
yes, the editorials themselves which lam- 
basted him from every angle, stood by 
his firm belief that with all of its weak- 
nesses the United Nations is still man’s 
last frontier of hope for living together 
as a world. 

Who can forget his eloquent presenta- 
tion of the facts when one of the few 
times that the Soviet Union had to re- 
treat was when Adlai marshaled all the 
evidence before the United Nations, lay- 
ing bare the conspiracy of Cuba? The 
whole world listened in awe and with 
respect. With that one simple presenta- 
tion, with his sincerity and dignity, Adlai 
Stevenson won for the United States a 
greater degree of respect than we have 
ever had. 

Then again, with respect to the Domin- 
ican Republic, with the eloquence of a 
master of the English language, Adlai 
Stevenson marshaled the facts in sup- 
port of Mr. Johnson’s position there. 

This man was one of America’s great- 
est assets. His entire life was dedicated 
to the cause of human dignity in every- 
thing he did. 

In a way, perhaps, while fate is cruel, 
it was kind. Adlai Stevenson was a rest- 
less individual. His entire life was spent 
in probing and searching how we can 
better the lot of mankind. Perhaps in 
taking him so suddenly, fate was kind 
because Adlai Stevenson was one who 
could never spend any time in rest. So 
perhaps, as today we eulogize this great 
American, the world, feeling this fantas- 
tic pain of a great loss, may be reminded 
of his majesty in 1956 when he lost the 
election, when he went before a world- 
wide audience and said: 

Like the little boy who stubbed his toe, 
it hurts too much to laugh, and I am too 
old to cry. 


The world today cannot cry. It can 
only offer a prayer that destiny will give 
us another Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. MADDEN. Madam Speaker, few 
generations in American history have 
produced a statesman of the quality, 
brilliance, and ability of Adlai Steven- 
son. The common people of America 
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have lost a true friend and champion in 
the struggle for human rights. The peo- 
ple of the world will remember him as 
their constant and able representative 
in the battle for world peace. 

He made a great record as Governor 
of Illinois and this service attracted the 
attention of the Nation which brought 
about his nomination at the 1952 Demo- 
cration Convention for President of the 
United States and again in 1956. 

His speeches in both campaigns will 
be recorded in the annals of national 
politics as the most brilliant and out- 
standing of any presidential candidate 
in our history. 

His service as Ambassador to the 
United Nations was invaluable in guid- 
ing the United States and other nations 
on a path that we hope will eventually 
avoid world wars in the future. 

He has been recognized by reason of 
his diplomacy in the United States as the 
most outstanding of all world states- 
men. 

His death is mourned by all people 
throughout the world. 

His status in the world’s legislative 
halls and peace conclaves cannot be re- 
placed. 

His memory and international accom- 
plishments will guide nations for genera- 
tions in future world peace conclaves. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Madam Speaker, 
I rise to pay tribute to the memory of 
Ambassador Adali E. Stevenson, who 
passed away early this afternoon in 
London, apparently of a heart attack. 

Adlai Stevenson spent most of his 
adult life in the service of the United 
States, and the imprint of his fertile 
imagination and political skill colors 
much of the American foreign policy of 
recent years. 

Indeed, he died while on a mission for 
his country. He stopped in London on 
his way home from representing the 
United States at a meeting of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva this week. I understand he was 
also using the opportunity to discuss the 
Vietnam situation with U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant. 

We all know, of course, that Adlai 
Stevenson played a material role in the 
founding of the United Nations. He was 
a press officer at the 1945 San Francisco 
conference, a key participant in the pre- 
paratory discussions in London, and 
finally a member of the delegation in the 
General Assembly. 

Since 1961, when President Kennedy 
appointed him U.N. Ambassador, Adlai 
Stevenson has furthered the interests of 
the United States in that body, and the 
cause of world peace in general, with 
high courage and distinction. 

Madam Speaker, I remember when 
during the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, 
Adlai Stevenson stood up in the Security 
Council and asked the Soviet delegate 
whether there were Soviet missiles in 
Cuba. The Soviet delegate said he would 
have an answer “in due course.” Mr. 
Stevenson then replied: 


I am prepared to wait for my answer until 
hell freezes over, 


Everyone knew then who had not 
known before that Adlai Stevenson was 
aman to be reckoned with. 
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Adlai Stevenson compiled an enviable 
record in domestic politics as well. He 
served from 1948 to 1952 as one of the 
best Governors the State of Illinois ever 
had. He won the gubernatorial election 
by 572,000 votes, the largest plurality in 
Illinois history. Then he proceeded to 
raise the school, hospital, and welfare 
budgets without adding new taxes. He 
ordered questions relating to race and 
religion stricken from State employment 
applications. He created an Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations. 

In 1952, he rallied the Democratic 
Party behind him as candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States, having been 
nominated as the result of a large popu- 
lar groundswell. In 1956, the Democratic 
Party thought enough of him to again 
give him the honor of running for the 
job of Chief Executive. After his defeat 
he himself made speeches around the 
country and collected $560,000 to pay off 
his party’s campaign debts. 

Though he was of simple origins, 
growing up in Bloomington, III., he at- 
tained a first-class education at Choate 
School, Princeton University, and Har- 
vard and Northwestern University Law 
Schools, and was considered one of the 
most educated and intellectually oriented 
public servants the Nation has ever had. 
He had what I consider the high honor of 
being called an “egghead”, but he never 
lost touch with practical problems and 
hard reality. As a matter of fact, his first 
Government job was in 1933, as a Special 
Counsel in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a job in which he spent many weeks 
traveling around the country talking to 
farmers about their problems. 

After 65 good and useful years, Madam 
Speaker, Adlai Stevenson has been 
taken from us. It is a great and tragic 
loss to the United States, particularly in 
these days of troubled waters in interna- 
tional affairs. We in this body valued 
Adlai Stevenson’s sage advice and coun- 
sel, and we will sorely miss him. I hope 
the Congress and the country will decide 
to establish a fitting permanent memorial 
to commemorate his unselfish and con- 
tinuing service to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Madam 
Speaker, the distinguished and brilliant 
career of a great man has ended with the 
passing of the esteemed Adlai E. Steven- 
son, U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. It comes as a shock to all of us for 
he was truly one of our great statesmen 
who dedicated himself to the cause of 
world peace. But we in Illinois are more 
deeply shocked for we have lost a neigh- 
bor and friend, one of our outstanding 
citizens. 

The Bible says: 


He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant. 


This best describes Ambassador Ste- 
venson for his greatness was his service 
to his community, his State, and his Na- 
tion. A service that touched all, for he 
would never turn his back to the needs 
of his fellow men. He was a crusader for 
liberty, a defender of truth, and an ad- 
vocate of justice. 

As a brilliant attorney he had no peer 
in defending the rights of man, but his 
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profession was just the launching pad for 
his great claim to fame—his dedication 
to public office and public service. 

His first exposure to serving his coun- 
try was at age 18 as an apprentice sea- 
man in World War I. Following service 
he returned to his studies, graduating 
from Northwestern University Law 
School in 1926, where he also received 
his doctorate of law in 1949. He prac- 
ticed his profession in Chicago until 1933 
when he was appointed special counsel 
to the Agriculture Adjustment Admin- 
istration in Washington, D.C. This 
marked the beginning of Government 
service. After returning to private prac- 
tice of law in 1934, he again answered the 
call to serve his country in 1941, when 
he accepted an appointment as Assistant 
to the Secretary of Navy, where he served 
until 1944 at which time he was appointed 
to the War Department Mission to 
Europe. His contribution to the inter- 
national policies of the United States led 
to his appointment as Chief Delegate to 
the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations at London in 1945. 

He withdrew from Federal service to 
unselfishly heed the call to his Illinois 
neighbors to serve as their Governor. 
His election to this post in 1949 began a 
stimulated move toward progress in 
Illinois and it stamped Adlai Stevenson 
as one of the great Governors of our 
State. Although I served in the State 
legislature I was not privileged to serve 
under his administration but I became 
fully cognizant of his contributions to 
State government which till today remain 
as a milestone to the brilliant leader- 
ship of Adlai E. Stevenson. A leadership 
that was recognized by his many fol- 
lowers for he was twice nominated for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

He will undoubtedly be remembered as 
one of the articulate speakers of modern 
times. It was a pleasure to hear him 
speak for he captivated his many 
audiences. Although he is now silent 
his words will never be forgotten for he 
wrote about the New America, about his 
views on world peace and progress, 
his many outstanding speeches are now 
part of our literary world. These words 
will be inspirational to the generations 
to come and could well be a guide for the 
future of this Nation. 

As in life so it was in his death his 
service to his country was his primary 
motive. We have lost our defender of 
truth in the United Nations. This is 
indeed a great loss for he held the re- 
spect of his world colleagues in this in- 
ternational body for the maintenance 
of world peace. He will be replaced but 
he will never be forgotten. 

This untimely loss of this great Amer- 
ican, Adlai E. Stevenson, is not easy to 
accept. But in his absence let his mem- 
ory encourage us to fulfill his “dream of a 
world in which all states great and small 
work together for the peaceful flowering 
of the republic of man.” 

I was privileged to know him Jost ond 
and I am saddened at his passing. 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to his ‘amily 
in this their hour of grief. 

Mr. DAWSON. Madam Speaker, the 
Nation, the world, and every one of us 
have today suffered a grievous loss in the 
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death of Adlai E. Stevenson. He was a 
great public servant and a magnificent 
human being. He served his State, his 
country, and the free world with devo- 
tion to his fellow human beings and to all 
humanity, with brilliant perception and 
understanding, with grace and humor, 
and with lofty standards of justice. 

He was a distinguished Governor of 
Illinois. Twice he was the Democratic 
candidate for the highest office of our 
land. In the halls and councils of the 
United Nations he represented the 
United States ably and with great dedi- 
cation to the best interests of our coun- 
try and the peace of the world. He gave 
unstintingly of himself to the best ideals 
of our national tradition and aspirations. 
His deep and abiding faith in mankind 
manifested itself again and again wher- 
ever the ugly silhouette of injustice 
clouded the horizon. I remember how 
effectively he worked during World War 
II, as an assistant to the Secretary of 
the Navy, to eliminate the racial inequal- 
ities then pervading our military forces. 
He continued to work tirelessly for racial 
justice during his term as Governor of 
Illinois. I remember, also, how boldly 
he spoke out for civil rights during the 
presidential campaigns of 1952 and 1956, 
even in areas of our country where he 
was cautioned to “go slow.” 

It was my great privilege to have Adlai 
E. Stevenson as a friend. I feel a pro- 
found sense of loss in his passing. We 
treasure the happy memories of personal 
association and the legacy of the great 
contributions he made toward a better 
United States and a freer world. We 
cannot and will not forget him in our 
lifetime. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Madam Speaker, it 
is, indeed, with a heavy heart that I join 
with my colleagues in mourning the un- 
timely passing this afternoon of our fel- 
low Illinoisan and Illinois’ most distin- 
guished son, the Honorable Adlai E. 
Stevenson. It is fitting and proper that 
we should pause, consider, and pay hom- 
age to the deeds and the memory of this 
great American. 

Madam Speaker, Adlai E. Stevenson’s 
speeches and writings first sparked my 
own interest in public service. My initial 
speech to this great body on February 8 
of this year was for the purpose of honor- 
ing Adlai E. Stevenson on his 65th birth- 
day. Words cannot properly express at 
this moment my deep personal feeling 
and sadness at his passing. 

Adlai E. Stevenson was a man among 
men. He stood tall in the United Na- 
tions, with his height measured in dedi- 
cation, performance, understanding, and 
wisdom. His was a life of accomplish- 
ment, without which our lives would be 
less meaningful and our history less pur- 
poseful. 

Mrs. Schisler and I join with the Na- 
tion in expressing our grief and sym- 
pathy to his beloved family in this hour. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Madam 
Speaker, the sudden death of Adlai Ste- 
venson, whom I have personally known 
and admired for over 15 years, comes 
as a great shock to the people of our 
country. 

His intelligence and wit illumined not 
only America, but the entire world as 
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well; for he always sought to talk sense 
to the American people. 

The people of his native State of Cali- 
fornia, the people of the United States 
whom he served so ably, and the people 
of the world, for whose peace and wel- 
a he yearned so deeply, all mourn his 
oss. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, 
America and the world have suffered a 
tremendous loss today in the death of 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the distinguished 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, and the former Governor of 
Illinois. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
serve in the cabinet of Adlai Stevenson 
as director of labor for the State of 
Illinois from 1949 to 1952. I worked 
shoulder to shoulder with him in the 1948 
elections when the people of Illinois 
elected him to the governorship of our 
State by the overwhelming majority of 
over half a million votes. 

I had the honor of intimately know- 
ing this great and humble man. He was 
completely devoted to the cause of the 
common man and he brought efficiency 
and integrity to State government. As 
Governor, he served to raise the standard 
of Illinois government. He firmly be- 
lieved that for every dollar spent in 
State government, the citizen should re- 
ceive a dollar in value. Adlai Stevenson 
established the first merit system for the 
Illinois State police and instituted 
countless other improvements in State 
government. 

On the national scene, he was the 
standard bearer of our great Democratic 
Party in 1952 and 1956. Throughout all 
of his campaigns for public office, he 
demonstrated a vigor and a sincerity 
that represented the interest of the com- 
mon people all over America and all 
over the world. Oftentimes, because he 
showed such keen foresight in national 
and international affairs, he was re- 
ferred to as being ahead of the era in 
which he lived. 

In 1960, President Kennedy called 
upon him to serve America and the peo- 
ples of the world as our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, and he accepted this 
grave responsibility with his customary 
courage. In this new role, Ambassador 
Stevenson supported and fought for his 
conviction that political freedom is a 
right and privilege belonging to all peo- 
ples of the world. I know, as a cham- 
pion of the common man, he will be 
missed by all freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world. He will be 
especially missed by the people of 
America, whom he served so well, and by 
those, like myself, who had the privilege 
of knowing him intimately. 

America is a better place today be- 
cause of Adlai Stevenson—a great 
patriot, an outstanding statesman, and 
an author of stature. I hope and pray 
that the leaders of the world will learn 
the lessons that he tried to teach us, so 
that the world can become a better 
place for all men to live peacefully un- 
der God. 

Mr. Speaker, the world has lost a man 
of nobility, and mine is the loss of a 
beloved friend. My wife and I join the 
people of the world in expressing our 
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sorrow and our deepest sympathy to his 
sons and the other members of his 
family in their bereavement. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Madam 
Speaker, our Nation, the nations of the 
free world, and the State of Illinois have 
suffered a very great loss with the death 
of an outstanding American, Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Through his experience in 
public life, his dedication to the needs 
and the principles of the people of his 
home State, Illinois, and of the Nation, 
he dedicated himself for the building of a 
better world. 

Adlai Stevenson was born in California 
on February 5, 1900. He received an 
A.B. degree from Princeton University in 
1922, J.D, from Northwestern University 
in 1926, and was admitted to the bar of 
Tllinois the same year. 

Mr. Stevenson practiced law in Illinois 
for many years. During and after 
World War II, he served his country in 
many capacities. From 1949 to 1953, he 
was Governor of Illinois and established 
an enviable record of good government. 
His outstanding qualities brought him 
the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1952 and 
again in 1956. In January 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy appointed Adlai Stevenson 
to the post of U.S. Representative in the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
a post he served so well up until his un- 
timely death. 

In many ways, this great American 
was the persuasive voice of sound judg- 
ment and good sense that played such 
an important role in final decisions for 
the good of our country and the free 
world. Adlai Stevenson represented the 
integrity, the wisdom, the understanding 
of his fellow man that is so indispensable 
for great statesmen. In hours of great 
crisis, he was the source of comfort, re- 
assurance, and competency. His one big 
concern in life was for peace and pros- 
perity of his country. To the people of 
the free world, he exemplified the prin- 
ciple of how to make democracy work for 
all the people. 

The Nation lost a great statesman but 
his achievements will live in the mem- 
ories of the people for many generations 
tocome. As a friend, I will miss Gover- 
nor Stevenson, as he was referred to by 
his many friends in Illinois. May the 
good Lord give him the eternal peace he 
so justly deserves, 

Mr. LAIRD. Madam Speaker, those 
of us who were often critical of Mr. 
Stevenson’s policies now sorrow at his 
death. 

A man of Mr. Stevenson’s capabilities 
did not have to devote so many of his 
years to public service; he would have 
been far better off financially had he 
chosen to channel his seemingly endless 
abilities in private business. He would 
perhaps have been far happier had he 
not suffered the disappointments of pub- 
lic life. But Mr. Stevenson was not that 
kind of man. He never passed an op- 
portunity to serve his country or his 
fellow man. Because of the many great 
qualities of the man, Republicans today 
sincerely mourn the passing of this dis- 
tinguished American. 

Mr. Stevenson had what we call flair. 
It is that nearly indefinable quality that 
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most of those in political life reach for, 
but seldom obtain. Those of us who 
were often stung by his barbs, never felt 
the pain quite so badly as we were usually 
laughing at the comments ourselves, 

A man of such distinction, twice hon- 
ored by the highest prize offered by his 
party, will be truly missed. 

Mr. BOLLING. Madam Speaker, Ad- 
lai Stevenson is dead and with my col- 
leagues, my Nation, and my world, I 
grieve. 

In the days of mourning that are now 
upon us we will be reminded a thousand 
times of the virtues of Adlai Stevenson 
THO EEE e e alent boar 
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About his reluctant shoulders there 
was twice draped the standard of his 
party. He bore it with courage and in 
defeat he salvaged a victory which, with- 
out him, might have been longer in com- 
ing. He gave to his party and to his 
country an articulation of ideal and 
principle as no man had done before him. 

At a time in life when most men, hav- 
ing served, feel impelled to claim their 
days of rest, Adlai Stevenson once again 
accepted a call from his country. 

This man of gentle mien and quiet 
wit took his place in the councils of the 
world. There he spoke with a voice all 
could hear, words all could understand 
and with determination none could mis- 
take. His eloquent devotion to the prop- 
osition that any problem, no matter how 
complex, could be solved by men of in- 
tegrity of purpose has made the United 
Nations a stronger hope for peace than 
it ever was before. 

Upon the death of his cherished friend 
Eleanor Roosevelt—just a moment ago 
in time—he said: 


She would rather light a candle than curse 
the darkness. 


I can say no more for Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. GRAY. Madam Speaker, I rise 
with a heavy heart to join my colleagues 
from Illinois, the leadership, and other 
friends in the House to pay tribute and 
respect to one of the greatest Americans 
of all time and my dear friend Adlai 
Stevenson. The news of his untimely 
death has stunned all of us and we find 
ourselves unable to believe this has 
really happened. 

I had the pleasure of making the first 
campaign speech in behalf of Adlai Ste- 
venson when he ran for Governor of Illi- 
nois. He kicked off his campaign in 
Anna, Ill., in my congressional district. 
State Representative Clyde Choate, of 
Anna, and I were at the first political 
meeting in the Governor’s campaign and 
from that day in 1948 our friendship and 
support for this great man increased. 
He was a great Governor, a great Am- 
bassador, and an even greater man than 
any of the titles could confer upon him. 
We will miss him very much. 

Words are inadequate at a time like 
this, but I am reminded of the words: 

Greater love hath no man than this, than 


he who is willing to lay down his life for his 
friends. 


Adlai Stevenson was such a man. He 
truly laid down his life in the service of 


his country. The United States has lost 
one of its brightest stars, the world has 
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lost one of the strongest advocates of 
real peace, and I have lost a great friend. 
I want to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his sons and their families in this sad 
time of bereavement and hope they can 
take comfort in the fact that this coun- 
try is a better place because he came 
our way. 

Mr. TENZER. Madam Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked by the news of the un- 
timely passing of Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
venson. Ambassador Stevenson was a 
distinguished American who has earned 
& place in the history of our Nation and 
in the hearts of all Americans. 

The Nation has lost a statesman of 
great personal courage, dedicated to the 
ideals of our Founding Fathers, and de- 
voted to the preservation of the security 
of our Nation. 

The United States has lost one of its 
most respected leaders—the world has 
lost an articulate spokesman for the bet- 
terment of all mankind. 

To the members of his family I want 
to express my profound sympathy on 
their great loss. 

Mr, BANDSTRA. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to express my deep regret 
at hearing of the sudden death today of 
Adlai Stevenson in London, 

As U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, a post he held since 1961, he 
represented this Nation with eloquence 
and dedication in that important orga- 
nization. 

Mr. Stevenson was particularly suited 
for that post, since, in addition to his 
great diplomatic skill, he helped found 
the United Nations 20 years ago in San 
Francisco. 

Twice he was the Democratic candi- 
date for President of the United States; 
and, although he was not successful in 
either 1952 or 1956, the thoughtfulness 
and conviction of his campaigns con- 
tributed much to the quality of Ameri- 
ca’s political life. 

Mr. Stevenson’s life was a tribute to 
the best that is in the American tradi- 
tion, and his death is a great loss to this 
Nation and the world. 

Mr. BOLAND. Madam Speaker, all 
America deeply mourns the untimely 
passing of Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
in London today. His loss will be pro- 
foundly felt by all freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world. 

Only a month ago, Ambassador Ste- 
venson was speaking of the United Na- 
tions, not the United Nations today, but 
its beginning at San Francisco in 1945 
when he was a freshman member of the 
American staff. He said: 

We shared an audacious dream and 
launched a brave enterprise. 


Then he reflected on the years in be- 
tween, both the triumphs and failures: 
For all these churning, fearful and ex- 
pectant years, we have been up and we have 
been down. But up or down, my Govern- 
ment and my people have never lost faith. 


Mr. Speaker, Adlai Stevenson was 
speaking about the United States and the 
United Nations, but he could have been 
speaking about himself. His career was 
a brave enterprise, filled with many great 
triumphs and perhaps some disappoint- 
ments. He was a great and successful 
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Democratic Governor of Illinois and 
twice honored by his Democratic party 
as its candidate for the presidency. 

But up or down, Adlai Stevenson never 
lost faith in himself, his country or man- 
kind. Just 1 month ago, he said man- 
kind needed time, time without violence, 
to adjust to a world of change and build 
a better world society. 

We need— 


Governor Stevenson said— 
all of us, a respite from the malignant claims 
which violence levies upon our energy, our 
attention and our resources. 


Adlai Stevenson no longer has time 
for his brave enterprise. But let us now 
take time to pause and reflect upon a 
great American who gave all of his time, 
his very life, to the task of building a 
better society for all Americans—indeed, 
for all of mankind. 

Mr. PRICE. Madam Speaker, not 
only in this Chamber do men mourn the 
passing of Adlai E, Stevenson, but wher- 
ever freemen walk voices will be raised 
in tribute to his greatness and his devo- 
tion and dedication to the principles of 
liberty and justice. 

A great loss has been suffered by the 
Nation he served so well in such impor- 
tant capacities and a great loss has been 
suffered by all free nations whose cause 
he so eloquently championed in his re- 
lentless fight against forces that stirred 
discord among peoples. 

Adlai Stevenson, a grandson of a Vice 
President of the United States, died in 
London today as he was actively carrying 
on his mission to bring better under- 
standing among the nations of the world. 
As America’s chief delegate to the United 
Nations, a post he held since appoint- 
ment by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy in January 1961, Ambassador 
Stevenson has vigorously presented his 
country’s position on the world problems 
that came before that organization. He 
participated in the creation of the United 
Nations in San Francisco, in 1945. 

What American could have anything 
but a feeling of great pride in his force- 
ful representation of our position during 
the Cuban crisis, our aid to South Viet- 
nam in its resistance to Communist ag- 
gression, and in our prompt action to 
prevent a Communist takeover in Santo 
Domingo? 

Illinois loses one of its most distin- 
guished sons in his passing. In 1949 he 
began a 4-year term as one of Illinois’ 
finest Governors. In 1952 and 1956 he 
was the Democratic Party’s standard- 
bearer in the presidential election. 

A great statesman, a learned scholar, 
a renowned member of the bar, Adlai 
Stevenson was above all a great Amer- 
ican, 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Madam 
Speaker, all Americans, regardless of 
party affiliation, will receive with sorrow 
the news of the death of Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. Stevenson served the Nation with 
distinction over the course of 25 years. 
As Governor of Illinois and as a nominee 
for the Presidency in two elections, he 
served his party well. In his later years, 
as Ambassador of the United States to 
the United Nations, he served the Nation 
faithfully. 
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A great American has passed from the 
scene. I express my personal regret and 
that of my Republican colleagues in the 
House of Representatives at the loss 
which the Nation has suffered. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Madam 
Speaker, I speak with a sense of deep 
personal loss. 

For 51 of the 65 years of his life, Adlai 
E. Stevenson was my friend. I first 
knew him as a high school boy in the 
home at Springfield, Ill., of his parents. 
It was a happy family group, brilliant, 
vibrant, closely bound in affection. Now 
that family group has been reduced to 
one, Elizabeth, the sister of Adlai, whose 
aid and counsel and encouragement and 
faith Adlai once told me had been pre- 
cious beyond all appraisement. 

As one of the very few survivors of 
that faraway period, I join my tribute 
with those who had come to know the 
charm, the intellect, the leveling sense 
of humor, the greatness, and the nobility 
of Adlai E. Stevenson at later stages of 
his career as Governor, nominee of his 
party for President of the United States, 
and Ambassador to the United Nations. 

Adlai’s father was secretary of state 
of Illinois in the administration of Gov- 
ernor Edward F. Dunne, in which ad- 
ministration I served as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, His grandfather, whom earlier 
I had met and talked with on rare 
occasions, was one of the political idols 
of my youth. Vice President under 
Grover Cleveland, he was beloved 
throughout the Nation. He was a man 
of heart and he possessed the common 
touch. I think that Adlai inherited much 
from him, much from his father, and 
much from his talented and brilliant 
mother. 

After Adlai E. Stevenson, the grand- 
father, had been Vice President, the 
Democrats, because of his great popu- 
larity, thought that with him as their 
nominee they could capture the gover- 
norship. The year that he ran was the 
year of my first political attempt—a try 
for the Democratic congressional nomi- 
nation. That year there appeared on 
the Democratic primary ballot the name 
of Adlai E. Stevenson for governor and 
the name of Barrarr O'HARA, among 
others, for Congress. 

In 1948, the year of my nomination and 
election, the name of Adlai E. Steven- 
son. for Governor also was on the Dem- 
ocratic ballot. There had been a lapse 
of over 40 years and the Adlai E. Steven- 
son on the 1948 ballot was the grandson 
of the Adlai E. Stevenson on the Demo- 
cratic ballot so many years earlier. 

Madam Speaker, the world has lost.a 
voice to which it listened. There are few 
such voices. There have been all too few 
such voices in all the history of mankind. 
Adlai E. Stevenson never seriously 
sought the Presidency. Whatever attrac- 
tions the office may have had for him 
were encompassed in its possibilities as 
a vehicle for the advancement of his 
dreams of a richer life for everyone and 
of peace on earth for all. I knew him 
from boyhood and my judgment of him 
is that he lived all his life, from boyhood 
to the end, with and for his ideals. No 
one can ever adequately evaluate all that 
-he contributed to the world in which we 
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live and to the making of the world of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Madam Speaker, it 
is with a feeling of profound sadness that 
I rise today to pay tribute to one of the 
great citizens of our country—indeed, one 
of the great figures of the world in our 
time, Adlai E. Stevenson. 

I had the honor to serve on Governor 
Stevenson’s staff for the period of nearly 
a year, from September 1955 through 
August of 1956, throughout the campaign 
which led to his nomination for the Pres- 
idency in 1956 in Chicago. 

Governor Stevenson could not have 
been more kind to me during that hectic 
and exciting year, and though the 1956 
election brought defeat for him as well as 
for me, I have always been proud to have 
served him and his cause. 

If it is true—as I believe it is—that 
during the last decade more and more 
young Americans have decided to embark 
on active careers in politics, I think that 
one of the principal reasons is the sense 
of intelligence and high purpose which 
was brought to public affairs by Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Adlai Stevenson has left his imprint 
on an entire generation of American po- 
litical leaders, on, for example, both 
President John F. Kennedy, who once 
nominated him for President, and on 
Vice President Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
who actively supported him for Presi- 
dent. It is a tribute to President John- 
son that he, too, saw fit to utilize the tal- 
ents of this extraordinary man by con- 
tinuing him as chief spokesman for 
America at the United Nations. 

Adlai Stevenson was a Democrat, and 
proud of his party, but I daresay that no 
figure touched and influenced his life so 
deeply or so much characterized his own 
attitude toward people and politics as a 
Republican from the same State—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Like Lincoln, Adlai Stevenson was a 
man of wit. I remember after the defeat 
he suffered at the hands of Senator Ke- 
fauver in March 1956 in the Minnesota 
Democratic presidential primary how a 
newsman asked him: 

Governor, do you think hand-shaking pays 
off in politics? 


And the Governor’s reply: 

I do think it tends to establish a sense of 
identification between the shaker and the 
shakee. 


Like Lincoln, Adlai Stevenson was a 
man of rare eloquence. In his famous 
address accepting the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1952, he said, in the prophetic 
words that, even after his defeat, we still 
remember: 

When the tumult and the shouting die, 
when the bands are gone and the lights are 
dimmed, there is the stark reality of respon- 
sibility in an hour of history haunted with 
those gaunt, grim specters of strife, dissen- 
sion, and materialism at home, and ruthless, 
inscrutable and hostile power abroad. 

The ordeal of the 20th century—the blood- 
iest, most turbulent era of the Christian 
age—is far from over. Sacrifice, patience, 
understanding and implacable purpose may 
be our lot for years to come. Let's face it. 
Let's talk sense to the American people. 
Let’s tell them the truth * * * that we are 
now on the eve of great decisions, not easy 
decisions * * but a long, patient, costly 
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struggle which alone can assure triumph 
over the great enemies of man—war, poverty, 
and tyranny—and the assaults upon human 
dignity which are the most grievous conse- 
quences of each. 


Madam Speaker, like the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, the memory of Adlai 
Stevenson will in the years ahead inspire 
in the people of our own country and in 
peoples everywhere, both an abiding af- 
fection for him as a person and respect 
for him as an eloquent champion of the 
democracy and freedom which are the 
hope of all mankind. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Speaker, 
the news of the untimely death of Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson was indeed a 
shock to the people of our Nation and 
particularly to those who knew and 
worked with him. 

Few Americans during their lifetime 
received and justly warranted the title 
of “Statesman” more properly than 
Adlai Stevenson. With a generosity of 
humble devotion and effective leadership 
spanning almost an entire lifetime, he 
was a statesman of the highest order. 

A learned scholar imbued with a deep 
spiritual sense, he was unsurpassed in 
his ability to articulate U.S. policies. 
The precision with which he was so often 
able to clarify the reasons for United 
States action in various situations was 
symbolic of the light and understanding 
he brought to the world. 

As Governor of Illinois and twice his 
party’s candidate for the presidency, 
Adlai Stevenson was unflinching in his 
dedication to public service. Culminat- 
ing that career and reaffirming his place 
in history was his outstanding work as 
our Ambassador to the United Nations. 

It would be presumptuous to say that 
his remarkable intelligence and energy 
as our representative to the United Na- 
tions will not be missed. The friends of 
world peace have lost a leader. At the 
same time, however, I am sure that 
Ambassador Stevenson would be the first 
to contend that the cause of the United 
Nations’ efforts to establish world peace, 
particularly in southeast Asia, will not 
be lessened in any way by his death. 

In one sense—and a truly real sense— 
it can be said that a man like Adlai 
Stevenson may pass on but his ideas 
shall never be lost to a world dedicated 
to peace and order. The challenge he 
has left to us is to build upon and ex- 
tend with equal devotion and energy and 
utter competence those foundations 
which he has laid. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Madam Speaker, 
the death of Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son is a shock. We have lost a public 
servant of the first magnitude. He died, 
fittingly enough, in the course of a mis- 
sion on behalf of his country, which he 
loved so well and to which he gave so 
unstintingly. 

Twice he carried the standard of the 
Democratic Party, embodying in his per- 
son the hopes of millions of his country- 
men. He bore his defeats, both those 
that came to him within his party and 
those he sustained as his party’s stand- 
ard-bearer, with fortitude and grace. 

Adlai Stevenson was the latest in a 
line of great Ambassadors to the United 
Nations, where his resolution and his 
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qualities of expression became major 
national assets. For his services at the 
U.N. alone, he has earned the everlast- 
ing thanks of America. 

As a Republican, of course, I worked 
to prevent Adlai Stevenson’s election as 
President and rejoiced at the success of 
these efforts. But, as a Republican, I 
am glad to salute him as a worthy oppo- 
nent who was motivated only by the 
highest ideals of public service. His life, 
so dedicated, so brilliant, so marked with 
personal integrity, will be a model for 
countless young persons seeking careers 
in public service. 

A great American has passed. Mrs. 
Cleveland and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathies and respect to his family. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Madam Speaker, 
few men in any generation earn the 
esteem and love of their fellow men as 
did Adlai Ewing Stevenson. In the 
course of more than 30 years of service 
to his Nation and to the cause of peace 
and understanding among men, Ambas- 
sador Stevenson carved out a very spe- 
cial place for himself in history and in 
the hearts of people throughout the 
world. 

In posts of the highest trust and re- 
sponsibility, he served four Presidents, 
and his achievements were so many and 
so great that they defy enumeration. 

Amid all the honors that will be paid 
to Ambassador Stevenson, no greater 
memorial will be found than in his own 
words and deeds. His death is a great 
loss to America and to the emerging 
world of free nations that he did so 
much to make possible. 

It is fitting that we should turn to his 
own words to find an epitaph for Ambas- 
sador Stevenson, for it is supremely true 
of him that he “would rather light a 
candle than curse the darkness.” The 
candles that he lit in patient, tireless 
work have illuminated dark areas of hu- 
man understanding and will undoubt- 
edly guide our steps for years to come. 

Our greatest memorial will be to con- 
tinue the work for which Ambassador 
Stevenson gave his life—the achieve- 
ment of lasting peace among men of 
good will. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Madam Speaker, 
Adlai Stevenson was a wise man in a 
world which sorely needs wisdom; he 
was a man of vision in a time when vi- 
sion alone can save mankind from his 
own folly; and he was a man of honor in 
a cynical age. 

It will be said of him that he was hon- 
ored by his country and rewarded with 
posts of grave responsibility. But I be- 
lieve that he honored his country by 
accepting high honor and heavy burdens 
of responsibility. 

No man could say anything that would 
pay high enough tribute to this man. All 
I can find in my heart to say is that he 
was a good and wise man who served his 
country and world, perhaps better than 
they served him. I rejoice that he lived, 
as all men must; and because he lived so 
well we must mourn him so deeply. 

Adlai Stevenson was possessed of cer- 
tain great powers and these powers made 
him a statesman. As a statesman he 
bent his efforts to protecting us from our 
folly and held high the torch of wisdom 
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and good counsel. To him we must pay 
honor by saying that he stood for reason 
in an era that must survive by reason 
alone. 

Surely there have been men of equal or 
greater powers than those of Ambassador 
Stevenson. Surely there have been men 
who held greater power. But surely 
there never lived another man who used 
his powers so well as this one. 

Because he lived, this country has 
profited. Because he lived so well, the 
whole planet and all mankind are better. 
God rest his soul. 

Mr. RYAN. Madam Speaker, at noon 
today we listened in disbelief when the 
majority leader announced the death of 
Adlai Stevenson. The shock which went 
through this Chamber is being felt 
around the world. The world has lost 
a towering statesman who voiced the 
hopes and aspirations of mankind for 
peace and justice. In Adlai Stevenson 
was crystallized the best of civilization. 

I shall not at the time attempt to re- 
view the brilliant career of Adlai Ste- 
venson—Governor of Illinois, twice the 
Democratic candidate for President, 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 
During times of international crisis and 
domestic tensions Adlai Stevenson was 
always a source of inspiration. 

Adlai Stevenson brought a new di- 
mension to American politics. His elo- 
quence, his unique sense of humor, and 
his urbanity will not be forgotten. 

I treasured the friendship of Governor 
Stevenson and shall always value the 
times I spent with him. I am one of 
thousands of Americans who were en- 
couraged to participate in politics be- 
cause of his example. He represented 
the best in the liberal tradition and his 
contribution to the development of our 
free institutions was monumental. 

The eloquence of Adlai Stevenson, 
which stirred the imagination of his 
fellow Americans through the campaigns 
of 1952 and 1956, was to elevate the dia- 
log at the United Nations during his 
invaluable service as our Ambassador. 

My mind dwells on the speech that 
he gave less than 3 weeks ago at the 
meeting in San Francisco commemo- 
rating the 20th anniversary of the United 
Nations. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that his 
words rededicate us all to the task of 
strengthening that organization to which 
he gave so much. His thoughts reflect 
that matured blend of faith and realism 
without which no great experiment can 
survive: 

It seems so easy then—when all was hope 
and expectation. I remember my own sense 
of pride, of history, of exaltation—and a spe- 
cial responsibility that fell upon the host 
country to that historic conference. 

Out of 20 years of humbling experience, 
we all know that we need the United Nations 
more today than we needed it 20 years ago— 
that we shall need it more 20 years from now 
than we do today—that the United Nations 
is a simple necessity of our times. 

Certainly we have learned the hard way 
how elusive is peace—how durable is man’s 
destructive drive, how various are the forms 
of his aggression. Is there no way to 
quicken the pulsebeat of our common en- 
terprise? Is there no shortcut to a better 
world society? Is there no way to make time 
our ally—and use it better to serve us all? 
Of course there is, for the enemy is not 
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change but violence. To induce needed 
change without needless murder, what we re- 
quire above all is a truce to terror. We need 
a moratorium—a breathing spell free from 
acts of international violence. 

There is not a single dispute in this 
world—however sharply the issues may be 
drawn— which would not look different 2 
decades from now, after time and change 
have done their erosive work on the sharpest 
corners of conflict. If we could somehow 
bring about a truce to terror we would soon 
discover that world order will come not 
through the purity of the human heart nor 
the courage of the human soul, but it will be 
wrought from common ventures that are at 
once possible and imperative. 

We believe in the United Nations; we sup- 
port the United Nations; and we shall work 
in the future—as we have worked in the 
past—to add strength and influence and per- 
manence to all that the Organization stands 
for in this, our tempestuous, tormented, tal- 
ented world of diversity in which all men are 
brothers and all brothers are somehow, won- 
drously different—save in their need for 
peace. 


Madam Speaker, Adlai Stevenson has 
departed. We shall miss his wisdom and 
his courage, his unfailing understanding 
of humanity and his ceaseless quest for 
peace. In the words of that gallant 
first lady of the world, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, who stood at his side so often, he 
knew that: 

It is today that we must create the world 
of the future * * * in a very real sense, to- 
morrow is now. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
perhaps little that I might say that would 
evoke any added luster to the memory of 
the Honorable Adlai Stevenson, whose 
untimely passing has truly diminished 
all mankind. There will be eloquent and 
moving tributes made in virtually every 
corner of the globe to this great and 
dedicated man, which fact alone will 
serve as a living citation to his long and 
distinguished career. 

Mr. Stevenson will stand for all time as 
the classic statesman whose personal 
convictions and dedication to the cause 
of world peace and progress for all man- 
kind transcended party politics and par- 
tisan dogma. He has created a new 
yardstick against which to measure pub- 
lic service. His immense personal dig- 
nity, unshaken even by the most shat- 
tering of taunts and insults, and his un- 
failing integrity are a standard to which 
most of those who follow can only aspire. 

Mr. Stevenson’s career was a turbulent 
one, surprisingly so for a man so com- 
mitted to peace and understanding. He 
tasted the wine of success and the ashes 
of defeat. And, although twice rejected 
for the highest office in the land, he was 
not permitted to slip into obscurity. His 
great gifts compelled the world to find 
& role for him. The role he filled in the 
last years of his life may well be listed 
in the annals of history as hardly less 
significant or important than the Presi- 
dency. 

As a Republican, Iam keenly aware of 
the impact this man has had upon the 
politics of his day. None of us in public 
life could fail to sense the improved 
image of public service for which Adlai 
Stevenson has been one of the chief ar- 
chitects. We have all benefited from the 
high standard and uncompromising prin- 
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ciple which were the unmistakable hall- 
marks of his career. ; 

As one whose district embraces a good 
many excellent colleges and universities, 
I am also deeply aware of Mr. Steven- 
son’s impact upon the youth of this Na- 
tion. I think all of us on both sides of 
the political fence might look upon his 
power in this abstract and elusive sphere 


with considerable envy. 
He matched flawlessly clear vision with 
willpower and determination. He 


matched unswerving dedication with 
matchless eloquence. He was a speaker 
in the great traditions of Pitt and Clay 
and Webster. He could make us see his 
dream as few men have. 

We have, of course, lost more than a 
political leader, an ambassador, a for- 
mer presidential candidate, and a for- 
mer Governor of one of our finest States. 
We have lost a courageous and untiring 
citizen of the world. 

One of Mr. Stevenson’s best remem- 
bered speeches was his moving and im- 
passioned eulogy to the late Eleanor 
Roosevelt. In that speech, Mr. Steven- 
son recalled that “She would rather light 
a candle than curse the darkness.” It 
seems at this hour that a new darkness 
has descended upon us. One of our 
brightest candles has gone out forever. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States and the en- 
tire world are grieved and shocked at the 
sudden passing of a great American, 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. His dedi- 
cation to the ideal of freedom, his zeal in 
the pursuit of peace, his deep feeling of 
the importance of the individual are all 
qualities rarely found embodied in a 
single human being. 

One measure of his greatness was the 
respect which he was accorded by his 
antagonists in the world council he 
served so faithfully as the U.S. Ambas- 
sador. Another is the universal sadness 
and sense of loss felt around the world 
today. 

Ambasador Stevenson had the facility 
for cutting into the heart of any matter 
and the ability to express his ideas in a 
forceful manner. He will long be re- 
membered as a champion of liberty and 
peace. The memory of his mission, his 
loyalty to his country, his unceasing quest 
for freedom for all, and his humaneness 
toward all mankind will surely inspire all 
of us in some measure as we seek the ful- 
fillment of his goals. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Robert R. Brunn 
recollects some interesting but forgotten 
events in the life of the great states- 
man, Adlai E. Stevenson. 

AbLaT E. STEVENSON: ADROIT WARRIOR FOR 
PEACE 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

WASHINGTON —Adlal E. Stevenson, who 
passed on in London Wednesday, was an 
extraordinarily deft and adroit representa- 
tive of the United States on the global stage 
at the United Nations. 


Free of the anguish of two grueling presi- 
dential campaigns in 1952 and again in 1956, 
Mr. Stevenson settled down to a spirited 
defense of U.S. foreign policy and action. 

No American politician in this century 
was ever to shape a phrase with more telling 
intellectual effect. But in facing Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in two campaigns, he knew 
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deep inside that it probably was a losing 
battle. 

Under President Kennedy he took up the 
struggle for peace with gusto—and an ele- 
gant phrase. He spoke out for international 
justice and for wisdom in handling the 
global Communist threat. 

At the time of his passing Wednesday in 
London, he had been talking with British 
Officials about southeast Asia and had seen 
Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart that 
morning. 

Looking back on his two campaigns Mr. 
Stevenson once said this: 

“There is evidence that those cam 
were worthwhile; that they saw a quicken- 
ing, an awakening, of political purpose in the 
minds of many thinking Americans; that 
they aroused a new or broader sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in political affairs, a large 
respect for the political process, a sense of 
ideals attainable through political activity. 

“T like to think they reduced the snobbery 
about politics; that there is more realization 
that free society demands the wisest kind of 
political leadership; that without politics 
there can be no democratic freedom, not 
even the freedom to be ‘above politics.’ 

“And I have never felt any sense of defeat 
for the ideas of talking sense, of the 
hard issues, of telling the truth, in a political 
campaign. 

“It is extremely important that those who 
have taken part in this invigoration of the 
political process take up again now the 
cudgels they wielded so gloriously before.” 

President Johnson was visibly moved by 
the news of Mr. Stevenson’s passing as he 
went through the motions of shaking hands 
with members of a Japanese trade mission 
who were his guests. 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, said Mr. Stevenson “did his work 
conscientiously and he did it well.” He 
added it was unfortunate that “now, perhaps 
when he is needed more than ever, he has 
been called away.” 

In campaigning in the 1960 campaign, Mr. 
Stevenson indicated his future role in the 
United Nations, In Madison, Wis., in October 
he said: 

“The one transcendent issue * * * is 
peace. The farmer wants better prices; but 
he wants peace more. The housewife wants 
lower prices, of course; but she wants peace 
more. The businessman wants stability and 
the laborer wants security, of course; but 
they want peace more.” 

Words such as this were also used at the 
United Nations and outside of a domestic 
political context. It was the same—he 
sought paths toward peace above partisan 
feelings. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in expressing sorrow at 
the loss of one of the most admired, de- 
voted, and inspiring leaders of our time, 
Adlai E. Stevenson. He was America’s 
conscience. He was the articulate 
spokesman for America’s political philos- 
ophy. He was a man of humility in the 
face of his responsibilities. He was a 
man of eloquence, wit, and charm. 

But Adlai Stevenson’s special gift to 
those of us who came to political maturity 
in the early 1950’s was that he made poli- 
tics an honorable calling. A whole new 
generation drew inspiration from his 
spirit and his eloquence as he mirrored 
the best in American politics. 

Though we have lost an outstanding 
statesman, his words will live as long as 
the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
appraisal of Mr. Stevenson by James 
Reston of the New York Times, an ap- 
preciation by Theodore H. White written 
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for the New York Herald Tribune, and, 
finally, Mr. Stevenson’s legacy, his own 
words. 

The articles follow: 


Ricut MAN, WRONG ‘TIME—STEVENSON, 
REJECTED BY THE VOTERS, WAS MAN OF 
THOUGHT In AGE OF ACTION 

(By James Reston) 

MENEMSHA, Mass., July 14.—America cele- 
brates success, but occasionally it pauses to 
regret the men who didn't quite make it 
the also-rans, the good men who arrived near 
the top at the wrong time, the rejected and 
the disappointed. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson, of Illinois, was 
such a man. He was the man of thought in 
an age of action. He was in tune with the 
worldwide spirit of the age, but not with the 
spirit of his own country, and no one knew 
this better than he. 

He was sad at the end, not because he was 
rejected for the Presidency by his fellow 
countrymen, but because he felt his ideas 
were rejected by the leaders of his own 
party—President Kennedy and President 
Johnson. 

He never expected to be President. I spent 
2 hours with him alone at the Roger Smith 
Hotel in Washington immediately after 
President Truman called him to the White 
House at the end of January 1952, and asked 
him to seek the Democratic Party's presi- 
dential nomination, with Mr. Truman’s 
support. 

Later he accepted the nomination on the 
ground that Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
might be nominated by the Republicans, and 
that Senator Taft was “an isolationist,” but 
that night, he was sure that General Eisen- 
hower and not Senator Taft would be the 
Republican nominee, and he was sure not 
only that General Eisenhower would win, 
but that maybe the General should win. 

Was is not time, he asked, for the Repub- 
licans to come to power after 20 years of 
Democratic rule? Was it not true that the 
absence of power, as well as the exercise of 
power, tended to corrupt? 

Would not General Eisenhower finally lead 
his party away from its isolationist tradition, 
and was this not good for the country? 

Later he changed, but this objective qual- 
ity of mind in Mr. Stevenson was precisely 
why he was so respected by the intellectual 
and diplomatic communities, and why at the 
same time he was so unpopular with the 
most political elements of his own party. 

His disappointments came later. He 
wanted to be Secretary of State more than he 
expected to be President, but both Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Johnson passed him over for 
the job, and while they listened politely and 
often reluctantly to his advice, they did not 
follow it—or at least, he died believing that 
they were more interested in power and poli- 
tics and did not agree with him about Viet- 
nam, or the Dominican Republic, or the im- 
portance of the spirit of the United Nations. 


TALKED ABOUT RESIGNING 


He talked many times about resigning, 
from the Bay of Pigs to the bombardment of 
North Vietnam, but at the same time, he 
loved the stir and prominence of public life, 
he hated “scenes,” and could not quite bring 
himself to the point of getting out. 

Mr. Stevenson was not bitter about not be- 
ing President or Secretary of State. He was 
too full of self-doubt and even self-mockery 
for that. It was not his ambition but his 
pride that was affronted by what he thought 
was the rejection of his advice to rely more 
on U.S. moral than military power. 

For example, he wanted President John- 
son to reassure the United Nations that the 
United States wanted to end the legal dis- 
pute over financing the United Nations, but 
the President rejected his advice only a few 
days ago and exhorted the United Nations 
merely to follow American policy. 
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The tragedy of Adlai Stevenson, however, 
is not that the United States has lost a rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, but that 
the Western World has lost another of its few 
eloquent men. 

Language is power, and in the last few 
years the West has lost most of the men who 
could define its purposes—Churchill and 
Gaitskell in Britain, Kennedy in the United 
States, Hammarskjold at the United Nations, 
Nehru in India, not to mention those spokes- 
men of the Western literary world, Frost, 
Faulkner and T. S. Eliot. 

Maybe Mr. Stevenson’s critics were right— 
he may have been primarily a writer and a 
public speaker, rather than a political leader. 

(Nore.—Theodore H. White, the author of 
this appreciation, has just had published 
his latest study of presidential politics, 
“The Making of a President 1964.” An astute 
observer of the national political scene, he 
won a Pulitzer Prize for his earlier The Mak- 
ing of a President 1960.” He grew to know 
Mr. Stevenson well from many personal in- 
terviews with the U.N. Ambasador.) 

(By Theodore H. White) 

No man left a larger legacy. 

As Governor of Illinois, Adlai Stevenson 
purged and purified one of the more corrupt 
State administrations of the Union. As party 
leader, he called into being new men and 
new forces from groups and communities 
previously entirely alien to the governing 
of the Nation. And suddenly, in death, one 
recognizes the full dimension of his work at 
the United Nations, which he dominated 
more than any other single individual. Ina 
world where new kinds of force, new sys- 
tems of violence require new patterns in 
American response, he made it clear that 
always American power was subordinate to 
its will to peace, that the talons of the eagle 
held out to the world the olive branch if it 
would but accept. z 

One remembers one’s first meeting with 
Stevenson abroad, in Paris, in 1953, after his 
defeat—and the quality of the mind as it 
asked questions about Europe, about Asia. 
They were entirely different kinds of ques- 
tions from those of other men; it was as if he 
were, personally, responsible for America and 
what might happen to America in years to 
come and needed to know, for he, personally, 
must guide American thinking. 

One remembers Adlai Stevenson sitting on 
his lawn in Libertyville, the black-faced 
sheep grazing nearby, the orange butterflies 
overhead, entering the campaign of 1956 
knowing he would be defeated, yet entering 
nonetheless because someone must hold his 

on course, someone must speak its 
principles without compromise. 

One remembers Adlai Stevenson at the 
U.N, in the missile crisis—tireless, sleepless, 
binding shaky allies to our cause, neutral- 
izing the undecided, counseling firmness and 
peace at once in his visits to Washington. 

Yet all of us will remember Stevenson most 
for something undefinable: the tone he gave 
the dialog of American politics. He 
brought to it a quality of ideas, of thinking, 
of excitement as if, somehow, one could have 
reasonable discourse with people about the 
future. Whether gay, or melancholy, he 
never spoke down to them. A generation of 
younger Americans, brought up to feel that 
politics were sordid or dirty or corrupt or 
boss-manipulated, learned from him that 
American politics were the mirror of Amer- 
ican life, and could be made to reflect the 
best in that life as well as the worst. From 
California to New England, in the 8 years 
of his leadership, his call brought thousands 
of new men into arenas they had hitherto 
despised or feared. State houses all across 
the Union are manned with men, now grown 
to eminence, who caught their faith from 
the Halls of Congress which are crowded with 
lawmakers who entered politics first as 
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fledglings 13 years ago on behalf of Adlai 
Stevenson. The White House, two 
Presidents, has been guided by men who 
nursed from the spirit and direction he gave 
his party. 

All his life Adlai Stevenson thought that 
America could be made a better place to live 
in. And he did his part. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
THE ELOQUENCE, THE WIT, THE HUMANITY 

More than anything else, Adlai Stevenson 
was a man of words, a highly articulate 
spokesman for American political philosophy. 
Here are some of those words: 

“I have asked the merciful Father, the Fa- 
ther of us all, to let this cup pass from me, 
But from such dread responsibility one does 
not shrink in fear, in self-interest, or in 
false humility. * * * That my heart has been 
troubled, that I have not sought this nomi- 
nation, that I could not seek it in good con- 
science, that I would not seek it in honest 
self-appraisal, is not to say that I value it 
the less. Rather it is that I revere the Of- 
fice of the Presidency of the United States.“ 
Accepting the presidential nomination of the 
Democratic Party in 1952. 

“They say Iam a ‘captive’ of the city bosses, 
then of the CIO, and then of the Dixtecrats 
* + + and then of Wall Street, and then of 
an organization called ADA. Next week I'll 
probably read in the papers that I am the 
captive of a girl named Ada. I have not met 
her yet, I had no idea I was so popular, and 
I hope I can bear this multiple courtship 
and captivity with becoming modesty.”—Au- 
gust 14, 1952, Springfield, III. 

“My opponents say that the threat to our 
liberty comes from within. I say that the 
threat comes from without—and I offer the 
fate of the enslaved peoples of the world as 
my evidence. 

“My opponents say that America cannot 
afford to be strong. I say that America can- 
not afford to be weak. 

“I promise no easy solutions, no relief 
from burdens and anxieties, for to do this 
would be not only dishonest, it would be to 
attack the foundations of our greatness. I 
can offer something infinitely better: an op- 
portunity to work and sacrifice that free- 
dom may flourish."—September 27, 1952, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“T say to you that the anatomy of patriot- 
ism is complex. But surely intolerance and 
public irresponsibility cannot be cloaked in 
the shining armor of rectitude and of right- 
eousness. Nor can the denial of the right 
to hold ideas that are different—the free- 
dom of man to think as he pleases. To 
strike freedom of the mind with the fist 
of patriotism is an old and ugly subtlely.”— 
August 27, 1952, in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Legion at Madison Square Garden. 

“e + + I yield to no man, if I may borrow 
that majestic parliamentary phrase, in my 
belief in the principle of free debate, inside 
or outside the Halls of Congress. The sound 
of tireless voices is the price we pay for the 
right to hear the music of our own opinions. 
But there is also a moment at which democ- 
racy must prove its capacity to act. Every 
man has a right to be heard; but no man has 
the right to strangle democracy with a single 
set of vocal cords.”"—August 28, 1952, New 
York City. 

“I am convinced that nearly all (news- 
paper) publishers are doing their honest best, 
according to all their lights—even if I must 
confess that sometimes their lights seem to 
me a little dim.”—September 8, 1952, at a 
luncheon for newspaper editors and publish- 
ers in Portland, Oreg. 

A proposal to the Republican Party: “If 
they will stop telling lies about the Demo- 
crats, we will stop telling the truth about 
them.“ September 10, 1952, Fresno, Calif. 

“I utterly reject the argument that we 
ought to grant all men their right just be- 
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cause if we do not we shall give Soviet Russia 
a propaganda weapon. This concept is it- 
self tainted with Communist wiliness. It 
insultingly implies that were it not for the 
Communists we would not do what is right. 
The answer to this argument is that we must 
do what is right for right's sake alone.“ 
September 21, 1952, Richmond, Va. 

“My definition of a free society is a society 
where it is safe to be unpopular.”—October 
7, 1952, Detroit. 

“We must be on our guard against the 
danger to our own people, as well as to our 
friends, of confusing pronouncements with 
reality and proclamations with policy. For 
these are the ingredients of extremist opinion. 
And in these days when moderation and rea- 
son are so often equated with appeasement 
or even disloyalty, we must be careful lest 
unreason and extremism not only frighten 
and alienate our friends and fan the flames 
of neutralism in the world but also mislead 
the American people.“ From the Godkin 
Lectures delivered at Harvard University in 
March 1954. 

“I have finally figured out what the Repub- 
lican orators mean by what they call ‘mod- 
erate progressivism.’ All they mean is ‘Don’t 
just do something. Stand there.’ "—Febru- 
ary 25, 1956, Hartford, Conn. 

“Do not let us make any mistake about 
this. The natural. government of man is 
servitude, tyranny. It is only by intense 
thought, by great effort, by burning idealism, 
and unlimited sacrifice that freedom has pre- 
vailed. And the efforts which were first nec- 
essary to create it are fully as necessary to 
sustain it in our own day.“ January 1959, 
Washington. 

“We are trying to construct a civilized 
world for the genus man * * * This aim 
may appear one of high generality. But so 
are such phrases as ‘the defense of national 
interests,’ or ‘lebensraum,’ or ‘the white 
man’s burden,’ or any of the other catch 
phrases with which men have gone out with 
good conscience to plunder and maim their 
neighbors.“ May 12, 1960, speech at the 
Conference on World Tensions, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Stevenson’s rule for speechwriting: 


“If you would make a speech or write one 
Or get an artist to indite one, 
Think not because 'tis understood 
By men of sense, "Tis therefore good, 
Make it so clear and simply planned 
No blockhead can misunderstand.” 
October 1960. 


On the death of Eleanor Roosevelt: 

“Yesterday I said I had lost more than a 
friend; I had lost an inspiration. She would 
rather light candles than curse the dark- 
ness, and her glow had warmed the world.“ 
November 19, 1962, speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

“What is more difficult, to think of an 
encampment on the moon or of Harlem 
rebuilt? Both are now within the reach of 
our resources. Both now depend upon 
human decision and human will. I pray 
that the imagination we unlock for defense 
and arms and outer space may be unlocked 
as well for grace and beauty in our daily lives. 
As an economy, we need it. As a society, we 
shall perish without {t."—June 8, 1962, 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

Random examples of the Stevenson wit: 

A comment to a friend who had just 
been appointed to a new post Congratula- 
tions on your election as president. I know 
from hearsay how satisfying that can be.” 

Speaking to a television audience after 
one of his unsuccessful presidential cam- 
paigns— A funny thing happened to me on 
the way to the White House * * *” 

Discussing President Kennedy’s appoint- 
ments of several men from Mr. Stevenson's 
law firm in Chicago—‘I regret that I have 
but one law firm to give to my country.” 
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Arriving late for a speech, Mr. Steven- 
son explained that he had been held up by 
a military parade and said: “Military heroes 
are always getting in my way.” 

Finally, from Mr. Stevenson’s last speech: 

“We travel together, passengers on a little 
spaceship, dependent on its vulnerable re- 
serves of air and soil; all committed for our 
safety to its security and peace: preserved 
from annihilation only by the care, the work, 
and I will say the love we give our fragile 
craft. We cannot maintain it half fortunate, 
half miserable, half confident, half despair- 
ing, half slave—to the ancient enemies of 
man—half free in a liberation of resources 
undreamed of until this day. No craft, no 
crew can travel safely with such vast contra- 
dictions, On their resolution depends the 
survival of us all.”"—July 9, 1965, 39th ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, our beloved 
countryman, Adlai Stevenson, is gone. 
Democracy mourns her most forceful ad- 
vocate. While always lending dignity to 
America, Ambassador Stevenson sym- 
bolized the United Nations, for his 
aspirations transcended one country and 
became the hope for all. 

Great men endure beyond the caprice 
of the headlines. Adlai Stevenson be- 
longs to our heritage. We shall always 
revere his immutable courage, his unde- 
viating quest for enlightenment, and his 
unshakeable decency. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy that struck the world community 
yesterday emphasizes the impact that 
Adlai Stevenson had on our lives and on 
our hopes for a permanent peace. The 
poignant sense of personal and national 
loss felt by all people resulted not only 
because he was removed abruptly from 
us at a time when he was brilliantly car- 
rying out a vital duty, but also because he 
dignified public service. 

Among political leaders he was unique 
for he was genuinely sensitive to human 
wants and aware that our great democ- 
racy could be perpetrated only if its 
members elevated the people by their 
own lives and actions. His eloquence, 
his intelligence, and his taste made us 
all proud to be Americans. Long after 
our personal sadness at his passing sub- 
sides, our memory of him, his deeds, and 
his personal exemplification of what is 
best in our way of life will remain. It 
is perhaps best to characterize his con- 
tributions to mankind by quoting his 
eulogy to another great American, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Of her, he said: 

She would rather light candles than let 
the world live in darkness. 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I feel an overwhelming inadequacy. For 
I feel unable to engender seeming elo- 
quence to speak of the nimble wit and 
tongue which was stilled yesterday in 
London. 

However, I feel that I must smother 
my sense of inadequacy and speak in 
praise of Adlai E. Stevenson. Although 
he was claimed as the native son of the 
“Land of Lincoln” and later as a citizen 
of the world, we in North Carolina had 
deep affinity for this great spirit for 
peace who has left us for his own eternal 
peace. I had the very great honor of 
knowing him personally and feel a sense 
of pride in the knowledge that he aided 
my political career while I as a much 
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younger man became interested in the 
field of politics. Ambassador Stevenson 
was a frequent visitor to our State, where 
his sister lived for many years. 

We came to know him and to love him 
as our own in the Tar Heel State. Later, 
the free world did the same. 

He leaves for all of us a noble exam- 
ple of personal courage and devotion to 
cause. He did not despair. Let us now 
not despair and seek for him the goal he 
sought for us—a lasting world peace. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with all Americans and 
the world to mourn the loss of a great 
statesman and humanitarian, Ambas- 
sador Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Here was a man who stood with his 
times yet above them, a true Renaissance 
man whose probing and cultivated mind, 
breadth of interests, and dedication gave 
him a lasting place in the hearts of men 
and in the annals of history. 

Here was a man who, in the presiden- 
tial campaigns of 1952 and 1956, added 
a new luster to American political life, 
showing all of us that politics can, in- 
deed, be anart. Adlai Stevenson brought 
philosophy where there had been preju- 
dice, wisdom where there had been igno- 
rance, perspective where there had been 
dogmatism, and wit and humor where 
there had been suspicion. Yet, above all, 
he gave dignity to the individual, speak- 
ing to the common man as if he were the 
great uncommon. His trust in people 
was never shattered, and malice was 
not in his vocabulary. 

Here was a man who, as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, served his 
country selflessly. In diplomacy, as in 
politics, he reflected the character and 
honesty implied in the word “responsi- 
bility.’ The eloquence of speech sug- 
gested by his presidential campaigns 
reached full flowering in his statesman- 
ship, and the “Stevenson style” which 
made him nationally famous now gave 
shape to the hopes of the world. 

In his passing we have lost a man who 
asked no less of himself than he did of 
his country. What could be a more fit- 
ting memorial than that we strive to ask 
the same of ourselves? 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Adlai Stevenson was a leader of the 
mind and the spirit. He summoned us 
to sober refiection and calm judgment. 
With determination and skill, he 
searched out the needs of all nations, 
and at the same time was diligent and 
forceful in upholding those ideals of 
our Nation, of which he was an ardent 
student and champion. 

His passing marked the passing of an 
artisan. In a complex society groping 
for expression and purpose, Adlai Steven- 
son stood out above all men of our times 
as the artist of ideas who could formu- 
late our highest hopes and the under- 
standing of our modern world moving at 
breathtaking pace. 

Of an earlier generation of great lead- 
ers, he bridged the transition between 
the staid comfortable world of the first 
half of the 20th century, and the atomic 
age into which we are now emerging. 
Paradoxically, this articulate man of our 
times did not achieve even greater promi- 
nence, because what he said, in virtual 
poetry, was perhaps too well said and 
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too many steps advanced beyond his con- 
temporaries. Like some few others of 
our history who did not achieve the pin- 
nacle of their aspiration, he will be even 
more read by future generations and even 
more valued. 

Defeat in two presidential campaigns 
would have consigned a lesser man to 
history’s footnotes. For Adlai Steven- 
son, it provided the open door to a career 
of service to all mankind. All of us who 
try to legislate for a better Nation and 
a better world, owe a debt of gratitude 
to this man who raised the standards of 
liberty and justice to inspire our efforts. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Illinois, of this Nation, and of the 
world have lost a friend and compatriot. 
Of few people can it be said “his cause 
was mankind,” but it can be said of 
Adlai Stevenson. Men so endowed and 
so dedicated do not often appear to 
counsel and guide us and the world can 
ill afford this loss in this time. 

I mourn his death for the world and, 
most especially, for myself. His unex- 
celled talents of creativeness and elo- 
quence were standards for which all of 
us reached and none obtained. 

His tasks are now ours and we are less 
well prepared to face them than before. 
Our dedication to a world in which all 
have maximum freedom and minimum 
restaints must be renewed and our efforts 
multiplied without him. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the world 
learned with shock and sorrow yesterday 
of the untimely death of Adlai Steven- 
son. On this sad occasion, I would like 
to add my voice to those of countless oth- 
ers throughout the world who are 
mourning the loss of a great statesman 
who served his country and his fellow- 
men with matchless distinction. 

No man of our generation has been 
more completely devoted to the ideals of 
service and quality in public life than 
was Adlai Stevenson. No man of our 
generation has so enriched our public 
discourse. To his campaigns for the 
highest public office he brought integ- 
rity, a deep sense of responsibility, and 
an uncompromising dedication to excel- 
lence. To public duties of high signifi- 
cance he brought dignity, sure judgment 
and the wisdom of a reflective mind. 

He confounded some and captured the 
admiration and trust of many because he 
valued virtue above virtuosity, and be- 
cause his every word and act reflected 
fully his realization that the power to do 
great good was also the power to do 
greatharm. His wit and eloquence were 
not an acquired veneer. They moved 
men because they reflected the man him- 
self—his deeply held convictions, his hu- 
mility, his doubts and his insights. He 
spoke for America in the forums of the 
world. And because he spoke well, with 
grace and with simplicity, he gave new 
force to American ideals. 

Adlai Stevenson gave fully of himself 
to his country. It is a measure of the 
unique place he occupied in the hearts 
of his fellow citizens and of the very spe- 
cial contribution he made to our public 
life that the history of our times will be 
partly written in his words and that no 
words are adequate to express the loss 
we have just suffered. 
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Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
voice is still, a void has been created, and 
the cause of freedom has suffered a great 
loss. Adlai Stevenson, one of freedom’s 
most eloquent spokesmen and one of 
America’s greatest men, has left us. 

Adlai Stevenson worked hard to keep 
the candle aglow despite the winds of 
hate, ignorance, and prejudice that tried 
to snuff out the flame. 

Longfellow said: 

Great men stand like solitary towers in 
the city of God. 


And so stood Adlai Stevenson. 

Ambassador Stevenson was one of the 
most articulate voices for peace and for 
reason in our turbulent world. His words 
and his deeds will forever live in the 
hearts of men who cherish freedom and 
who seek to better mankind. 

The world is poorer today because he 
has left us. But it is richer because he 
was here. He gave his time, his energies, 
and indeed his life in the service of his 
country. His long public service spans 
World War II and the entire postwar 
period. 

In his career he represented the finest 
and most noble qualities to which a pub- 
lic servant can aspire. His calm, clear, 
and strong voice could be heard above 
the tensions and fears of the world. He 
gave much more to America than was 
returned to him. 

As Chaucer said: 

There was a knight, 

A most distinguished man, 

Who from the day on which he first began, 
To ride abroad, had followed chivalry, 
Truth, honor, greatness of heart and cour- 


tesy, 
And ever honored for his noble graces. 


We shall miss Adlai Stevenson, but we 
shall never forget him. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in the death of Adlai Stevenson, America 
has lost one of her greatest statesmen 
and we have all lost a friend. All of us 
thrilled to the great literary quality of 
his speeches and the high tone of the 
political campaigns he waged. 

Ambassador Stevenson represented the 
interests of the United States in the 
United Nations with dignity and ability 
and will be remembered as one of the 
great voices of the 20th century. 

As a voice crying for justice and un- 
derstanding in the midst of political, so- 
cial, and economic turmoil, Adlai Steven- 
son was for our day what Abraham Lin- 
coln was a century ago. The State of 
Illinois has given her very best to Amer- 
ica and the world. 

We are all saddened as the shadow of 
death casts its pall over us and we are 
aware of the deep void Ambassador Ste- 
venson’s passing leaves. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
ever was a true Renaissance man of the 
20th century, that man was Adlai Stev- 
enson. We are even more stunned by his 
loss than one would expect because of 
the enormity of this man’s ability and 
his goodness. 

A diplomat, a statesman, a lawyer, a 
journalist, a political leader, an una- 
bashed and full-fledged intellectual, a 
man of great warmth and compassion, a 
man of glittering wit and superb intel- 
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lect—Adlai Stevenson was, indeed, a man 
for all seasons. His loss is irreparable 
and irretrievable. 

One of the brightest stars in the en- 
tire political world galaxy has been 
dimmed. Few men of the stature of 
Stevenson come along in one generation, 
or, in fact, in a host of generations. 

The Ambassador was a man who had 
unselfishly given more than his measure 
of service to all the people of the country 
and of the world. Although the torch of 
leadership of the American people was 
denied him, he wore the mantle of world 
leadership for many years. For a time 
it appeared as if he alone was carrying 
the burden of the United Nations on his 
shoulders. 

The intellectual fire and eloquent voice 
which were extinguished will not easily 
be relit. There are few Americans of 
whom we can all be as proud as of Adlai 
Stevenson. He will be remembered with 
love, respect, and honor by all. 

Mr, POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speak- 
er, Puerto Ricans everywhere share with 
me and my colleagues the dark sorrow of 
Ambassador Stevenson’s death. He was 
a man of vision and of mission for his 
country, and he served the task well 
through many years. Never a robust 
person, he seemed to drive himself at 
times close to the limit of endurance. He 
was selfless, able, persuasive, dedicated, 
purposeful, and an effective foe of com- 
munism. And he was humble. Magnifi- 
cently gallant in action was Adlai 
Stevenson, for he was of, by, and for the 
people, and it was their cause for which 
he struggled. 

We, the free people of the world, have 
lost a real champion, and we are poorer 
now. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a great American, Adlai Stevenson, as 
we mourn his passing. Ambassador 
Stevenson served in a most difficult, chal- 
lenging assignment for the last 442 years 
as the U.S. spokesman at the United 
Nations. His loss will not only be felt 
by Americans but his valued counsel and 
judgment will be missed at the United 
Nations. 

As a representative from Illinois, Mr. 
Stevenson’s home State, I also take note 
of the years of service he devoted to the 
citizens of our State. All who knew him, 
worked with him, or observed his public 
career recognized him as a man devoted 
to his philosophy and principles of gov- 
ernment, and respected him for his bril- 
liant mind and unusual eloquence. 

Ambassador Stevenson was known 
throughout the world as a major Amer- 
ican spokesman and highly respected for 
his determination, energy, and ability. 
In his long career he played a major role 
in many vital developments and leaves 
a clear imprint on the pages of history. 

Mrs. Derwinski and I extend to his 
family our sincere sympathy on his sud- 
den passing. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
lost a great man whose greatest contri- 
butions to America were his ideas and 
his ideals. He was a man who lived be- 
fore the times were ready to accept his 
thinking, and yet a great deal of the 
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forward motion of America, and indeed 
the world, can rightfully be attributed to 
him. 

In many ways he can be likened to the 
great Woodrow Wilson. Both men were 
obsessed with the idea of peace among 
all nations and both knew and realized 
the true horror of war. Both labored 
throughout their lives to bring about a 
world united in the cause of peace. 
Wilson failed, but at least he laid the 
foundations. Stevenson succeeded and 
helped to create a functioning interna- 
tional organization. 

Now it remains for us to carry on in 
the spirit of Adlai Stevenson. We must 
strive, as he did, with renewed persever- 
ance toward peace throughout the 
world. 

Adlai Stevenson never became Presi- 
dent, but on the great questions of hu- 
manity he was always right. I have lost, 
our Nation has lost, and indeed the entire 
world has lost a great advocate of world 
peace and world progress. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Adlai 
Stevenson was a fresh, articulate, and at- 
tractive force in American politics. His 
respect for the language and his great 
facility in its use, his integrity and deep 
convictions, and his fine intelligence 
added much to the quality of our coun- 
try’s public life. He had the courage and 
dedication to overcome political defeat 
and serve our country and the cause of 
peace and humanity with great distinc- 
tion. All Americans will miss him 
greatly. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States and all of mankind have suffered 
an immeasurable loss in the death of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

He was one of the towering figures of 
our time and in all our history. He de- 
voted his life to public service and died 
in the midst of his patient, tireless efforts 
for international peace and justice. He 
was an excellent administrator, an out- 
standing Governor of his State, and the 
paragon of an American Ambassador to 
the United Nations. 

But he was even greater as an in- 
spiration for the American people. By 
his eloquence, his wit, his brillant analy- 
sis, and his idealism he raised the polit- 
ical dialog and enhanced the political 
process in this country. By his definition 
of liberalism, he aroused a new genera- 
tion and brought it into politics and 
public service. 

In a profound sense, Adlai E. Steven- 
son cannot die. He lives forever as a 
part of the better America shaped by 
his life and spirit. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
deep sadness in honoring the memory 
of a truly great man, Adlai Stevenson, 
whose passing leaves an irreplaceable 
void in national and international 
affairs. 

Endowed with rare gifts of intellect, 
eloquence, and personality, Adlai Steven- 
son dedicated his enormous talents to 
the service of his country and the world. 
He believed that peace is “the most im- 
portant unfinished task of our genera- 
tion,” and he devoted himself unstint- 
ingly to achieving a stable world com- 
munity. His was always the voice of 
reason and restraint and justice, and 
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the cause of freedom and democracy 
could have no abler advocate. 

Adlai Stevenson’s great accomplish- 
ments merit for him a high place in his- 
tory. As we mourn his loss, let us be 
inspired by the nobility of his life and 
works, and let us hope that his wise 
counsel will be heeded by the peoples 
of the world he served so well. 

Mr. HANNA. The voice of Adlai Ste- 
venson has been stilled, and had that 
voice been music all would have cried, 
“Play on.” The Grim Reaper reached 
out his inexorable sickle and cut from 
our ranks this world statesman while he 
was literally in full stride on the de- 
mands of his important office. The end 
came to our Ambassador to the United 
Nations in the streets of London. It 
dramatically and eloquently marked his 
activity as a representative of our great 
land in the community of the world. 

In my time there have been many 
voices heard around this troubled world. 
Some, like the voices of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, rang with hate; bellowed with 
brutality and sounded with the siren 
lure of exaggerated nationalistic superi- 
ority. Some like the voices of the mili- 
tarists of Japan glorified war, fed on 
fear and subdued all discord with power. 
Others like the voice of Stalin whispered 
in deceit; roared in violence and were 
pompous with promise of world domina- 
tion. 

These voices had in common a core 
devoid of humanism; a theme of hate 
and fear and a constant companion in 
suppressive power. The degradation and 
devastation they ushered into the world 
in our times lodge in the conscience of 
mankind. Their legacy is as irrespon- 
sive to the blanding and softening effects 
of time as a rock lying in the belly of 
man is irresponsive to the digestive 
juices. Some gratitude can be enter- 
tained that death has stilled all these 
strident, discordant throats also in our 
time, though lesser luminaries continue 
their chants. Greater thanksgiving 
should be raised that there was as a bal- 
ance, as a sanctuary, and as a banner to 
rally the opposition to these baser calls, 
the voice of Adlai Stevenson. 

Adlai Stevenson, a man who by tem- 
perament was constrained to seek the 
cloak of scholarship, but who by calling 
and conscience was forced to accept the 
mantle of statesmanship. Out of the 
torture that involved adapting the pref- 
erence for the private and the intimate 
to the constant exposure of the public 
and the mass media, there came a dis- 
tilled, clear and forceful articulation that 
answered fear with hope; that con- 
founded base emotions with high reason; 
that contradicted narrow national mean- 
ness with broad human aspirations; and 
that contrasted suppression by power 
with the power of an open world forum 
where ideas and ideology competed on 
merit. 

His voice had a solid core of human- 
ism, a theme of patience, understanding, 
and cooperation and a constant com- 
panion in a sparkling wit. 

The foes Adlai Stevenson bravely faced 
were the foes of dignity, of humanity 
and of free destiny. The adversaries he 
opposed favored a future completely 
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secure but absolutely subservient. His 
enemies and ours offered an easy road 
and a broad gate to a place they marked 
as heaven. Those who turned from the 
gate were killed. Adlai Stevenson was 
the champion of another course. He 
held for patience, persistence, and a little 
progress. His goal was a cooperative 
effort to build one step in a stairway 
for mankind which, if it did not lead to 
heaven, at least promised perches on a 
higher ground. 

Oh, the sweet balm and healing grace 
that such a voice has been in this 
troubled world. The days ahead will be 
less bright in hope, less safe in wisdom, 
and less tolerant in humor because his 
voice will be no longer heard. His family 
has lost a noble member; his intimates 
will miss a treasured friend; his Nation 
will grieve a devoted and effective 
leader, and the world will mourn one of 
the sweetest antidotes to grace our sour 
times. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, few 
men in history have been so deeply or 
sincerely mourned as Adlai Stevenson, 
our late Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Stevenson was a man of the peo- 
ple, yet at the same time and in the 
best possible sense he was above the 
people. His thoughts ran deeper, his 
‘conversation was more sparkling, his 
heart was larger. His breadth of vision, 
his compassion and his goals encom- 
passed all the world. 

One remembrance of this was noted in 
an editorial appearing on July 15 in the 
Waterbury, Conn., Republican. With 
the permission of the House, I would like 
this editorial to appear in the RECORD 
at this point: 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON 

A few months ago at the “Pacem in Terris” 
convocation which opened at the United Na- 
tions, Paul Hoffman introduced Adlai E. 
Stevenson to the dignitaries and newsmen in 
the General Assembly chamber, 

The introduction was awkward, and as 
Governor Stevenson (he preferred to be 
called Governor“) walked to the podium 
the applause was generous and sustained. 
But then a curious thing happened. It 
started first in the press gallery, and then 
spread throughout the huge hall. Instead 
of abating the applause grew in intensity, 
the sophisticated audience realizing that 
here was Adlai Stevenson, the personification 
of America’s commitment to the United Na- 
tions, a grand man of world stature. 

Members of the press and some people 
throughout the hall got to their feet. The 
applause grew louder. And then the great 
chamber echoed the standing ovation to Ad- 
lai Ewing Stevenson. 

And Governor Stevenson, as was his wont, 
received that uncommon ovation with a 
happy smile, a few gently self-deprecating 
witticisms, and then proceeded with a speech 
marked by eloquence, grace, wisdom, and 
vision. Listening to Governor Stevenson 
there in the august chamber of the General 
Assembly one was reminded of how much he 
has meant to so many people; his own 
people, the people throughout the world. 

Adlai E. Stevenson represented much that 
was the best in American public life. The 
pursuit of excellence was his personal and 
Political philosophy, and there is perhaps 
no better word than “excellence” to describe 
that quality he brought to American na- 
tional life. 
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Lesser men have been more successful 
than Adlai E. Stevenson. Lesser men have 
been more popular. But few men have been 
more deeply respected and loved by their 
friends and followers, 

As with all great men, one could list the 
various positions of public and national trust 
he has held; as with all beloved men one 
could enumerate all the virtues and talents 
that endeared him to his fellows; as with 
only a few great men one could recall all 
the wonderful little phrases and witty re- 
marks with which he greeted both personal 
praise and personal defeat. 

His major deeds were never done; they 
were thought. For Adlai E. Stevenson was 
never leader of all his people, but he was 
their prophet. And at his best, which was 
nearly always, he was in the most magnani- 
mous sense a prophet for all the world’s 
peoples, 

He was one of those men who had the 
misfortune to suffer sometimes for being 
right. He was, his opponents said, a man 
in error. He was too intellectual, too witty, 
too visionary, too thoughtful, and sometimes 
too compassionate in a hard-nerved world. 
Perhaps he was. But to err in that manner, 
if error be the judgment, was to be a prophet 
with honor in a world unready, or unhceding, 
or untamed. 

American values place success first and 
foremost. And by those values Adlai Ste- 
venson might be seen as a man of less stature 
than many of his contemporaries. But speak 
to us of quality, of eloquence, of civilized 
discourse, deep knowledge, and statesman- 
ship, and where were his peers? 

A man of true worth is dead, and his 
country mourns. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with shock and sadness that I learned 
of the death of our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson, truly 
agreatman. Ambassador Stevenson lit- 
erally died in the service of his Nation 
and the world. His life was one of serv- 
ice to all. We have lost an articulate, 
hard-working public servant—one who 
has fought hard for peace in the world 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Very few men are given the many tal- 
ents that Adlai Stevenson had, talents 
he used unselfishly for the good of all. 
The United States has suffered a great 
loss as have freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. The Ambassador will be 
sorely missed by a Nation forever grate- 
ful that we produced such a man. 

Mrs. Addabbo joins me in extending 
deepest sympathy to the Stevenson 
family. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s and of the world’s real lead- 
ers has been silenced by death, the late 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Seldom do people 
rise in the ashes of defeat to even greater 
leadership as did this man. His passing 
is indeed a tremendous loss to our coun- 
try. 

My companion in war, Jack Arvey, 
first introduced me to Mr. Stevenson 
shortly after World War II, long before 
any thought of the presidency was in 
his mind. Through the subsequent two 
compaigns for the presidency and 
through his great work at the U.N. I re- 
peatedly noticed in him the qualities of 
brilliance, humility, and courage which 
characterized him also in his earlier 
years. America was fortunate to have 
had him at the council places of great 
events. The whole world is bereaved by 
his passing. 
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Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson, another great son of the 
great State of Illinois, has passed on. 

I met him as he entered the political 
arena in 1947. We campaigned together, 
he for the governorship and I for the 
general assembly. To meet him was to 
be impressed immediately with the 
warmth of his personality, the wit and 
wisdom of a great intellectual. 

I knew him as the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of our State. His untiring efforts 
and indefinable ability to read and un- 
derstand character caused him to gather 
around him in public service the finest, 
ablest and most dedicated servants in 
the public interest of the State. His 
cultural approach to the needs of his 
people enabled him to have the legisla- 
tive assistance that brought to the State 
of Illinois one of the finest and most effi- 
cient establishments of public welfare 
ever enjoyed. 

I knew him when he took on a national 
image and an endeavor to seek the high- 
est office within this great land. And 
we all marveled at his ability to accept 
the democratic will of the people of this 
Nation. Nowhere in the world can any 
man compare with Mr. Stevenson in the 
manner of accepting circumstances of 
the moment and in preparing to chal- 
lenge the future. With undying spirit 
and deep emotion he accepted the subse- 
quent challenges to achieve that high 
office and when this was not to be, he 
gave the utmost of his intellect, wit, wis- 
dom and cultural abilities for the benefit 
of all mankind. 

Although deeply saddened by the sud- 
den death of its great son, Illinois stands 
ever proud to have given to the Nation 
and to the world this dedicated public 
servant whose graceful eloquence, intel- 
lectual approach and effective endeavors 
gave to the troubled world assurance and 
confidence that men can live together in 
peace if they are inclined to deliberate 
rather than wage war. 

May God in His heaven hold out His 
benevolent hand to a great servant of 
all mankind. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of Adlai Stevenson’s death leaves 
us stunned and saddened. 

This great and gentle man did much 
to enliven and enrich the public discus- 
sion of our time. No American politician 
in this century was ever to shape a 
phrase with more telling intellectual ef- 
fect. No man did more to raise the level 
and improve the quality of our political 
dialog. As a sane yet eloquent voice 
in an age of danger and discontent, he 
will be sorely missed. 

Iam proud to say that it was my privi- 
lege to know the Governor from the days 
of campaigning together in 1952 and 
1956. I vividly recall the off-campus 
speech which he made at the west gate 
of the University of California where 
thousands listened to his exhortations 
for a society that would deal with the 
modern world instead of living in a state 
of national delusion. 

I recall him again in Albany, Calif., 
and the wit and good humor with which 
he addressed a group of citizens, many of 
whom were committed to his opponent. 
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It is significant, I think, to remind 
ourselves that he spoke on issues which 
were frequently untried and untested. 
Yet the genius of the man was that he 
lived to see many of them accepted and 
espoused by others. 

It was at the United Nations, however, 
where Ambassador Stevenson made what 
historians perhaps will consider to be his 
greatest and most lasting contributions. 
His dedication to the cause of justice and 
of peace; his concern for freedom, for 
human dignity, and for rational discus- 
sion in a nuclear age, will live on long 
past the life-span of any single man. 
The United Nations itself is a stronger 
force for the causes he and we hold dear 
because he served it faithfully and well. 

His passing at this time is particularly 
cruel for seldom has he been needed more 
in the councils of the nations. But we 
are fortunate to have had his rare talents 
at all. Men like him do not cross the 
public threshold often and we are richer 
for his presence. 

Let us then pay him the tribute he so 
much deserves. Let us take up the tasks 
he can no longer continue. Let us make 
the world a better place for all its citi- 
zens and a greater treasure for our chil- 
dren. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, no words 
of mine are necessary to express the grief 
so deeply felt throughout the country— 
indeed, the entire world—with the pass- 
ing of Adlai E. Stevenson, our brilliant 
Ambassador to the United Nations. Oth- 
ers more eloquently and more adequately 
than I could presume to undertake have 
reviewed in sorrow the many accom- 
plishments of this great man, endowed 
by his Maker with the finest of minds 
and stoutest of hearts. 

But I do wish to say for myself, and 
in so doing believe I express the mind 
and heart of the people of my district, 
that he was a nobleman for whom we had 
the greatest admiration and deep affec- 
tion. A line from Chaucer well describes 
him: “He was a very perfect, gentle 
knight.” 

He has gone home to Bloomington- 
Normal, Ill., to a peace and quiet he 
longed for but never had time to enjoy 
in life. This is in the district I have 
been privileged to represent for around 
30 years. While we did not necessarily 
agree with the policies advocated by our 
native son during the course of his polit- 
ical career, we took great pride in the 
manner and skill of his advocacy. 

It was in his most difficult, and, I am 
sure, ofttimes most frustrating, role as 
Ambassador to the United Nations that 
Adlai Stevenson made a contribution be- 
yond measure. It seemed that he was 
best fitted by intellect and personality 
for just such an assignment. When God 
in His wisdom took him from us, Adlai 
Stevenson became to the free people of 
the world a fallen warrior in the cause of 
freedom, justice, and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, Ambassador Stevenson 
will prove to be, as history is written, one 
of the foremost men of our time. He 
has made a contribution to our time that 
will live for all time. 

All of us share the loss felt by his 
family, and to them we extend our deep- 
est sympathy. While he is no longer 
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with us, his words and his deeds will live 
with us and after us for generations to 
come. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great spirit, a great man has 
passed from among us. 

Adlai Stevenson served the Nation in 
many dimensions—not only as an offi- 
cial but as an intellectual leader who 
blazed new trails in new concepts and 
standards of public service. 

He was a statesman. 

He was the living essence of democ- 
racy, philosophically and practically. 

He served the Nation. 

He served the world. 

In respect to the memory of this great 
statesman and as a matter of broad gen- 
eral interest to my colleagues and all 
Americans, I ask unanimous consent that 
my newsletter, Capitol Comments, be 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

ADLAI STEVENSON: EMBODIMENT OF 
DEMOCRACY 
(By Joe L. Evins, Member of Congress) 

The death of Adlai Stevenson—Governor, 
statesman, presidential candidate, Ambassa- 
dor—removes from the American scene one 
of the most talented men of this century. 
Adlai Stevenson possessed an eloquence that 
gave this Nation some of its most beautiful 
literary passages. 

But more than that: he was dedicated to 
the proposition that the basic strength of 
our democracy comes from the people, 

He said: 

“Trust the people, trust their good sense, 
their decency, their fortitude, their faith. 
Trust them with the facts, trust them with 
the great decisions. 

“And fix, as our guiding star, the passion 
to create a society where people can fulfill 
their own best selves.” 

Adlai Stevenson’s candidacy for the 
Presidency came at a time when history pro- 
jected a great war hero—a great military 
general—following the victory in World War 
II. That time was not feasible. 

Who can ever forget the poignant words 
of Adlai Stevenson after one of his defeats. 
He said he “felt like a boy who had stubbed 
his toe—it hurt too bad to laugh and he was 
too big to cry.” 

Governor Stevenson’s philosophy was in 
the tradition of some of our greatest Presi- 
dents. He had a vision of a new America. 

He visualized our country’s growth as one 
of change and progress. 

“There is a New America every morning 
when we wake up. It is upon us whether we 
will it or not. Though change is inevitable, 
ae for the better is a full-time job,” he 

Franklin D. Roosevelt espoused the New 


Harry S. Truman championed a Fair Deal 
for all Americans. 

John F. Kennedy extolled Americans to 
cross the New Frontier into an era of ex- 
cellence and progress. 

Today Lyndon B. Johnson is building the 
foundations for the Great Society where 
every American will have the opportunity for 
fulfillment. This Stevenson visualized and 
predicted. 

Following the elections of 1952 and 1956 
your Representative had occasion to remind 
Governor Stevenson that had the Nation 
gone like the great fourth district in those 
two elections, he could have been President. 
He always chuckled, grinned wryly, and was 
pleased. 

While Governor Stevenson did not become 
President, he became a heroic figure in the 
United Nations where he fought with all his 
eloquence and will to curb aggression and to 
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maintain the U.N, as an effective organiza- 
tion for world peace. 

He held high the flaming torch of freedom 
even in dark hours when crisis threatened to 
erupt into holocaust and when divisions 
threatened. 

“Nor should we despair,” he said a month 


ago. 

“The art of open government has grown 
from its seeds in the tiny city states of Greece 
to become the political mode of more than 
half the world. 

“So let us dream of a world in which all 
states, great and small, work together for the 
peaceful flowering of the republic of man.” 

He hated hypocrisy in all dimensions of 
American life—but especially in politics. He 
urged candidates to talk sense to the Ameri- 
can people. He had a keen wit and sharp 
sense of humor. His words sang with the 
beauty of perfect expression. 

Samples of his wit are preserved in these 
lines: 

A certain candidate for high office, he said, 
was “a man who thinks everything will be 
better in the rear future.” 

He began a speech shortly after his presi- 
dential defeat by saying, “A funny thing 
happened to me on the way to the White 
House.” 

“An editor,” he said, “is one who separates 
the wheat from the chaff and prints the 
chaff.” 

“An independent,” he said, “is a guy who 
takes politics out of politics.” 

Adlai Stevenson was a great American. 

He was the embodiment of the democratic 
man. He was a statesman and a worker for 


He believed in the brotherhood of men of 
all nations—and of every nation. 

He believed in America and sensed that its 
true greatness and its true strength lay in 
the wisdom and dedication of its people. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. It is 
with sadness that the world records the 
death of one of its most noble statesmen. 
Adlai Stevenson shared with people 
everywhere a love of peace. Perhaps 
this dream—the dream of peace—is a 
common dream. But Adlai Stevenson 
was not a common man. 

He shouldered responsibility of a 
weight few men could bear. He did not 
begrudge the often thankless, the always 
difficult tasks of a public figure, either 
as Governor of Illinois, as a candidate 
for the Presidency, or as Ambassador to 
the United Nations. 

In his years in the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson typified to the rest of the 
world what is best in the United States. 
His duties there were often harsh and 
often arduous, but he performed them 
with a zeal and dignity which both be- 
fitted the man and credited the Nation 
which he served so selflessly. 

Adlai Stevenson is dead and we are the 
poorer for this loss, but we are prouder 
for the legacy which he has left to us. 
He envisioned a world where peace 
reigned and war was unknown, where law 
was supreme and violence was a stranger. 
He was convinced of the greatness of 
America and of its place as a leader of 
freemen. 

It has been said that Adlai Stevenson 
was a front runner who always ran sec- 
ond. But he was taller in defeat than 
the winner. His wisdom and dedication 
combined with a fund of personal charm 
endeared him to people of all parties, of 
all States, of all nations. 

The world mourns his death. But we 
cherish the life he lived. 
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Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Adlai E. Stevenson has saddened the 
whole Nation and freedom-loving people 
everywhere. We from Illinois are par- 
ticularly grieved over the loss of one of 
our State’s greatest sons and one of our 
Nation’s finest statesmen. 

Adlai Stevenson served his country in 
many ways and always with ability and 
distinction. It was my privilege to have 
served in the Ilinois State Legislature 
when he was Governor and to view from 
close hand this remarkable man. It was 
near the end of his term as Governor 
that he was suddenly thrust into the na- 
tional spotlight at the 1952 Democratic 
convention. In a seldom if not rare in- 
stance in the annals of national politics, 
he became the object of a genuine draft 
and was nominated to be the standard 
bearer for the Democratic Party in the 
1952 election and again in 1956. His 
double defeat for the Presidency did not 
dim the luster of his personality, nor was 
it the twilight of a great career. 

Instead, as we all know, he went on to 
render even greater service to his coun- 
try as U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. In this capacity, as a servant 
of his country, he was struck down while 
on a mission to London. 

Adlai Stevenson was a man of many 
talents; scholar, writer, diplomat, and 
above all, statesman. He was a master 
of the finely honed phrase and his superb 
wit was always in evidence. There were 
hints that he would have preferred to 
have spent his last days in quiet reflec- 
tion, sharing through his speeches and 
writings, the vast accumulation of ex- 
perience and knowledge gained over the 
years. The call to duty, however, was 
stronger. And although he sometimes 
seemed to despair over the hectic and 
frantic atmosphere of international di- 
plomacy at the United Nations, he never 
wavered in his determination to make 
that organization a force for peace in an 
uneasy world. 

To the surprise of some who did not 
know him well, he excelled as a stanch 
defender of our Nation and its policies 
whenever we were under attack or 
threatened by our adversaries. His was 
a voice of reason and understanding in 
an arena that is all too often a sounding 
board for self-seeking demagogs. He 
will be missed as only men of his stature 
are missed. 

My heartfelt sympathies go out to his 
family in this moment of national sor- 
row. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, ordinary 
language seems strangely inadequate in 
expressing the sorrow of the American 
people upon the untimely passing of 
Adlai Stevenson. In the career of this 
great American every act was charac- 
terized by unassuming dignity, yet his 
own natural eloquence will itself serve 
as the most lasting tribute to his mag- 
nificent work. In his life there was the 
grace of dignity coupled with rare in- 
tellectual insight, but qualities of the ac- 
ademic were blended with a profound, 
sympathetic understanding of the hu- 
man condition. His voice, though always 
restrained and measured, was both 
prophetic and genuinely realistic; few 
who heard his articulation of the loftiest 
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national principles will be able to forget. 
Each coming year will add to the memory 
and the impact of his words. Among 
them were these: 

The most important single event in our 
history is that it is our turn to be freedom's 
champion, indeed her shield and sanctuary. 
* * * A consciousness of the limits of our 
wisdom is our best companion because it is 
the root of responsibility * * * let us dream 
of a world in which all states, great and 
small, work together for the peaceful flower- 
ing of the republic of man. 


With an unalterable commitment to 
the furtherance of human integrity, 
marked by a largeness able to withstand 
the demands of rigorous introspection, 
and esteemed for the patient humor and 
incisive wit and mature wisdom, Adlai 
Stevenson will long be remembered by all 
those who cherished his convictions of a 
world united in peace and harmony. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is in 
the nature of things that from time to 
time, men of prominence and renown 
pass from the national and world scene. 
On such occasions, it is traditional for 
Members to speak in praise of the accom- 
plishments of the well-known figure and 
to lament his loss. Too often, in the 
sadness of the moment, we are given to 
somewhat overstating the importance 
and influence the individual had on 
events and the times in which he lived. 
However, in a few rare instances, when 
one of the greatest of men passes from 
our midst, attempts at exaggerating his 
importance and influence would be 
superfluous since a simple recounting of 
his life and deeds is sufficient to remind 
us of the loss that is ours because of his 
death. Such is the case today when we 
are called upon to observe the passing on 
Wednesday last of Adlai Stevenson, of 
Illinois. 

When the history of this generation is 
written, the words and achievements of 
Adlai Stevenson are destined to be looked 
upon as the accomplishments of one of 
the truly great men of our time. Then, 
when lesser men who have imposed 
themselves on the center of the world 
stage have been forgotten, Adlai Steven- 
son will still be remembered. 

Born into a heritage of public service, 
with a former Vice President of the 
United States as a grandfather, and a 
father who served as secretary of the 
Illinois State Senate, Governor Steven- 
son continued an admirable family tra- 
dition and devoted his life to the service 
of his State, Nation, and fellow man. 
His public career spanned more than 
three decades, beginning with his ap- 
pointment as Special Counsel to the Ag- 
riculture Adjustment Agency in 1933 and 
continuing until the time of his death 
on a London sidewalk a few days ago. 
In each of the positions in which he was 
called upon to serve, Governor Steven- 
son did so with the dignity and grace 
that earned him the respect and admira- 
tion of friend and foe alike. 

Of all the titles Mr. Stevenson held 
by virtue of his numerous positions, he 
was proudest of being called Governor— 
for, as he said, a Governor is elected by 
the people. His respect for and faith in 
the people never faltered and his every 
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action seemed to be done with the un- 
derstanding that their well-being was 
the primary objective of a democratic 
society. 3 

When the people called, Adlai Steven- 
son answered. His administration of the 
Illinois statehouse was such an impres- 
sive display of leadership and compe- 
tence that Governor Stevenson achieved 
national recognition, culminating in his 
nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. Although he received less 
votes than his opponent each time he 
ran, his electoral defeats were not neces- 
sarily losses. 

One of Governor Stevenson’s greatest 
talents was his facility with words. Dur- 
ing his two presidential campaigns, he 
used this talent to raise the dialog of 
American politics to new heights in the 
tradition of Lincoln and Wilson, two of 
his personal heroes. His refusal to “talk 
down” to the American people caused 
him to be criticized in many quarters. 
But his faith in the intelligence and in- 
tegrity of the American people as well 
as his own personality made him willing 
to accept the possibility of losing some 
votes rather than sacrifice his belief 
that in a system such as ours, where the 
people ultimately decide who shall lead, 
candidates for office should inform as 
well as cajole the electorate. For Gov- 
ernor Stevenson was a man of the peo- 
ple, although not one of them—no great 
man ever is. By definition, he stands 
apart and above the rest. 

Although he was not given the oppor- 
tunity to serve in the highest office in the 
land, Governor Stevenson continued to 
exercise a significant influence on the 
affairs of this Nation. In the years when 
he was without an official position, Adlai 
Stevenson spoke out on the great issues 
facing our country with such eloquence 
and clarity that his words and ideas 
were listened to and admired by leaders 
throughout the world. 

When John Fitzgerald Kennedy as- 
cended to the Presidency, Governor 
Stevenson was again called upon to 
serve in an official capacity. As Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations for the past 
4% years, he served with unexcelled dis- 
tinction and honor. In most instances, 
a man is elevated by the institution of 
which he becomes a part, but in this 
case, the man brought greater prestige 
to an already prestigious organization 
merely by his participation in it. 

Throughout his life, Adlai Stevenson 
championed the cause of peace. It is 
indeed fitting that he should spend what 
turned out to be his last year leading 
his country’s delegation in an organiza- 
tion who primary objective is the preser- 
vation of peace in the world. America 
and the world will be forever in his debt 
for his indefatigable efforts in behalf of 
such a noble cause. 

Over the entrance to the National 
Cathedral where the Governor’s body 
lay in state while in Washington was 
the inscription, “The Man of Peace”. 
This seemed most fitting as a descrip- 
tion of the character of this truly uni- 
versal man who now has become part of 
the history he played so great a role 
in shaping. 
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Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was greatly shocked and sad- 
dened to learn of the untimely passing 
of the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson. He 
was a great American who wholeheart- 
edly devoted his efforts to promoting 
worldwide peace and freedom. 

In his capacity as U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson 
served with distinction and gave un- 
stintingly of himself in the service to 
his country. He was indeed a great 
statesman and a true diplomat, who 
searched unceasingly for ways and means 
to make this a better world in which to 
live. His death is a tragic blow and a 
great loss to all mankind who strive for 
eternal peace, and although he is now 
gone from us his memory will live for- 
ever. 

I extend to his sons, his sister, and his 
loved ones my sincere and deepest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are joined today in univer- 
sal sorrow at the death of one of the free 
world’s greatest citizens. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson was a man of 
consummate grace and intelligence. 

He became a spokesman for the Demo- 
cratic Party at a time when our party 
needed an eloquent voice. Noman could 
have given more dutifully of his personal 
energies. 

Somehow those years seem far, far 
away in our history. 

We say them, now, and they almost 
have the ring of another century. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-two was a 
time of great transition and grave 
change. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six 
brought us nearer the threshold of the 
dream of peace we hold forever as part 
of our democratic system. 

How thankful we should be, now—how 
grateful we should have been, then—for 
that single, lonely voice that spoke to us 
in the midst of our complacency. 

He came to the platform in Chicago on 
July 26, 1952. The harsh lights of the 
television crews and the exploding flash- 
bulbs did not flatter his receding hair- 
line; they put an added highlight in his 
eyes; they made him seem a little older, 
a trifle smaller in stature, a good deal 
more subject to caricature than he really 
was. 

And then he spoke these words: 

Let’s talk sense to the American people. 
Let's tell them the truth, that there are no 
gains without pains, that this is the eve of 
great decisions, not easy decisions, like 
resistance when you're attacked, but a long, 
patient, costly struggle which alone can 
assure triumph over the great enemies of 
men—war and poverty and tyranny—and the 
assaults upon human dignity which are the 
most grievous consequences of each. 


Few people in his audience had ever 
been exposed to an orator like Governor 
Stevenson. His voice was clipped and 
measured; it had none of the florid, flow- 
ing effusiveness of the old-fashioned 
political speaker. 

It was the voice of a teacher who loved 
children. 

It was the voice of sanity and reason. 

It was the voice of rational, intelligent 
dissent. 
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The level of American political debate 
was elevated immeasurably by that one 
speech. It grew and matured with each 
new one he gave during the course of 
that ill-fated campaign. 

No man in our modern history pre- 
sented a more complex and varied per- 
sonality to his listeners. 

He was a man of culture and we 
should be proud, as a people, that he 
was, for he brought a new dignity, a new 
public notice to the intellectual that a 
climate of fear had stifled and denied 
him. 

The sum of a man’s life is counted in 
many things. 

Adlai Stevenson was a great speaker. 
He was an accomplished writer. He 
was a genuine and witty commentator 
on his country, its minor foibles and its 
occasionally pretentious politicians. 

More than everything else, he was a 
true American patriot. 

In New York City in August 1952, he 
gave this definition of his own ideal kind 
of patriotism when he said: 

A patriotism that puts country ahead of 
self; a patriotism which is not short, fren- 
zied outbursts of emotion, but the tranquil 
and steady dedication of a lifetime. 

When an American says that he loves his 
country, he means not only that he loves 
the New England hills, the prairies glisten- 
ing in the sun, the wide and rising plains, 
the great mountains, and the sea. He 
means that he loves an inner air, an inner 
light in which freedom lives and in which 
@ man can draw the breath of self-respect. 


No man since Thomas Jefferson has so 
clearly enunciated a meaning for per- 
sonal patriotism. 

No man of modern times has more 
oe ae lived up to his own aspira- 
tions. 

Adlai Stevenson truly lived a life of 
tranquil and steady dedication to Amer- 
ica’s cause and America’s people. 

Many of us drew strength and inspira- 
tion from him. 

We have a lifetime of memories and a 
lot more self-respect to show for that. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, with the death of Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson, our Nation lost one of the 
great men of this 20th century. Like 
the late President Kennedy, Adlai 
Stevenson was more than a national po- 
litical figure. He was known and re- 
spected throughout the world. 

The career of this talented and dedi- 
cated public servant carried him from 
the governorship of Illinois to two un- 
successful bids as a Democratic nominee 
for President of the United States. It 
was at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1952 that I first 
met him. His simple eloquence won him 
not only this nomination but in years 
to come many millions of devoted ad- 
mirers. : 

His public life was capped by his great 
career at the United Nations. His dedi- 
cation to the cause of justice and of 
peace, his concern for freedom, for hu- 
man dignity and for a reasonable and 
rational discussion of the dangers of 
the nuclear age will live on for genera- 
tions to come. Today the United Nations 
is stronger because Ambassador Steven- 
son served it faithfully and well. In 
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championing high ideals as representa- 
tive of the United States, he won the re- 
spect, admiration and affection of the 
world Assembly. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing him were not surprised by his 
ability to communicate to men of di- 
verse cultures and beliefs. Besides his 
brilliant mind, he possessed the common 
characteristic of all truly great men; a 
compassionate understanding and will- 
ingness to help the less fortunate. 

It was this trait which endeared him 
to the world. His belief in democracy 
can best be expressed with his own 
words: 

Trust the people. Trust their good sense, 
their decency, their fortitude, trust them 
with the facts, trust them with the great 
decisions. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr, Speaker, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Pottsville, Pa., Republi- 
can: 

AMERICA’S FINEST VOICE 

It must be left to future historians to 
make a final assessment of the character and 
accomplishments of Adlai Ewing Stevenson. 

He was too complex a man, the times in 
which he lived and worked are as yet so 
unsorted out, he fell so suddenly in full 
career, that we can do little more than 
mourn the loss of an immensely respected 
and valued public servant. 

What marks Stevenson left on history are 
still obscure, as was the man himself to 
many Americans. 

He was a politician, and at the same time 
& contradiction of the popular image of a 
politician. He was the despair of party 
bosses, yet won election to the governorship 
of Illinois in 1948 by the greatest landslide in 
that State's history. 

It was, however, the only election be ever 
won. 

His admirers saw in him the intelligence 
of Jefferson, the integrity of Lincoln, and 
the idealism of Woodrow Wilson. To others 
he was an aloof and disturbingly superior 
man, imbued with an intellectual humor and 
seriousness many could not appreciate. 

Born only a month after the 20th century 
began, Stevenson was one of the few men in 
our history who nearly reached the highest 
Office in the land by not seeking it, at least 
in the beginning. 

That was in 1952, when he was suddenly 
projected into the national limelight by his 
unexpected nomination for President by the 
Democratic Party. 

We can only speculate on what turn history 
would have taken had his opponent been 
someone other than the enormously popular 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Only in recent years, since his appointment 
as Ambassador to the United Nations by 
President Kennedy, have we come to realize 
that Adlai Stevenson was far more than the 
man who was defeated twice for the Presi- 
dency. 

Only now do we realize how long and how 
close and how vital was his association with 
the U.N., which he maintained, h every 
crisis that assailed it, was “the hope of the 
world.” 

He was involved with it from the very start, 
when in 1945 he was appointed Special Assist- 
ant to Secretary of State Stettinius to assist 
in the planning of the world body. In 1946- 
47, he served as a delegate to the General 
Assembly. 

It was as Ambassador, however, the post he 
held from 1961 until his death, that Steven- 
son’s statu: as a statesman of the highest 
rank and his eloquent fitness as spokesman 
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and defender of his country and the free 
world became impressively evident. 

More than an American has passed. A cit- 
izen of the world—the world of today and 
the world we hope to build—is gone. 

More than a nation is stunned. A world 


grieves. 


Mr. Speaker, praise and commendation 
for Adlai Stevenson also came from the 
Sunbury, Pa., Daily Item in its July 15 
issue. 

The former U.N. Ambassador was 
lauded in an excellent editorial, entitled 
‘Thoughts in Passing,” which I include 
with my remarks: 

‘THOUGHTS IN PASSING 

Adlai E. Stevenson, whose death Wednes- 
day in London shocked admirers over much 
of the free world, was a public figure for 
many years whose talents came to be appre- 
ciated more with the passing years. 

He had been elected Governor of Illinois 
and was chosen when Harry Truman occupied 
the White House to represent this Nation in 
a number of international conferences. This 
was the beginning of his lengthy period of 
devoted service to the United States. 

He was thrust into national prominence in 
his two unsuccessful campaigns for the Presi- 
dency as the Democratic nominee opposing 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

He fulfilled many more missions for his 
Government before he was made U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations by the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. He was one of the 
architects that founded the United Nations 
20 years ago in San Francisco, and he was 
firm in his belief that the U.N. could be the 
greatest body to insure world peace that man 
has known to date. 

He was articulate and self-possessed, and 
came to symbolize the “egghead” intellec- 
tuals who served as consultants to Washing- 
ton administrations. He was a liberal, and 
although some of his ideas drew fire from 
conservative ranks, his sincerity was never 
doubted. 

Mr. Stevenson was at his best in some of 
the rough and tumble debates in the U.N. 
with Russian delegates. In leveling accusa- 
tions against Soviet subterfuge and sham, he 
pulled no punches. Nor was he at a loss to 
respond when Russians mouthed ideological 
prattle from the forum of the U.N. He had 
enormous energy that carried him to many 
parts of the world and he was conversant 
with many of the problems that arose in the 
United Nations. 

The passing of this diplomat is sincerely 
mourned by men of both political faiths in 
Washington. They know that he was a pa- 
triot, one who was devoted to America’s 
interests, 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include the 
tribute to Adlai Stevenson published in 
the July 23 issue of Life magazine which 
follows: 

AMERICA Lost Irs FOREMOST ADVOCATE AND 
Irs Most ELOQUENT SPIRIT: STEVENSON OF 
ILLINOIS 
Among the things that gentle Adlai Ste- 

venson hated in this life were injustice, big- 

otry, cruelty—and cliches. One may search 
his words in vain for the facile and banal. 

He would no doubt have been amused to 

read his own obituaries. One can imagine 

him wincing, meanwhile ducking his head 
like a schoolboy uncertain as to his shoeshine 
and his buttoning, at such triteness as this: 

Stevenson was from Illinois, heartland of 

America, and was its stanch and incorrupt- 

ible Governor; he was a rallying point, a gal- 

lant loser, a standard bearer of wit and wis- 
dom in a wintry time. All this, of course, 
he was. 
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He had thought, after his campaigns for 
the Presidency against a war hero, that he 
was doomed to the obscurity reserved for 
those who ran against General Grant. He 
survived to become what President Johnson 
called America’s “foremost advocate and its 
most eloquent spirit.” Somehow in his un- 
compromising, witty, and human appeal to 
Americans he touched what Lincoln called 
“the better angels of our nature.” Although 
he was often accused of Hamlet-like indeci- 
sion, he revealed as U.N. Ambassador a tough- 
ness that stirred his country as he denounced 
the lies of its enemies. In a time marked by 
anti-intellectualism, he became—without 
willing it—the voice of thought and grace 
in his own Nation and in the world. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, all 
men of good will mourned the sudden 
death of Adlai Stevenson. And all men 
hope and pray that his ideals, the ideals 
of peace and enlightened understanding, 
will endure. 

But peace can be achieved only through 
the cooperative efforts of countless di- 
verse citizens of this world. Through 
his dedicated service in the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Stevenson greatly 
encouraged international understanding 
and cooperation. Thus there is no more 
appropriate memorial to this great man 
than the Adlai E. Stevenson Fellowships 
announced yesterday by President John- 
son. These fellowships will bring young 
people from throughout the world to the 
United Nations, there to study, learn, 
and gain an increased understanding of 
each other and the problems common to 
all nations of this globe. These fellow- 
ships are an investment in the future 
leaders of the world, and they serve 
notice to all lands that Ambassador 
Stevenson’s nation intends that his 
spirit shall endure. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in recent days about the 
life and the works of Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Those of us who admired and revered 
him have recalled the qualities of hu- 
mility, integrity, intelligence, and elo- 
quence which made him one of the most 
distinguished public servants of our time. 

When we think of Stevenson, we think 
immediately of the nobility of his char- 
acter. But it was as a politician, when 
he was meeting his harshest disappoint- 
ments, that Stevenson showed most 
clearly the height of his stature. 

If there was one sentence that guided 
Stevenson’s political life, it was his sim- 
ple plea, Let's talk sense to the American 
people.” 

Adlai Stevenson talked sense. He 
spoke candidly at a time when we sought 
complacency, offering challenges instead 
of reassurances and facts instead of 
platitudes. 

When we asked for an easy solution to 
eat problems, Adlai Stevenson 

The ordeal of the 20th century is far from 
over. Sacrifice, patience, understanding, and 
implacable purpose may be our lot for years 
to come. 


When we demanded a simple formula 
for prosperity and comfort, Adlai Ste- 
venson told us “that there are no gains 
without pains, that this is the eve of 
great decisions, not easy decisions.” 

Adlai Stevenson talked sense to the 
people. His words were profound and 
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often difficult to comprehend. Yet he 
insisted on confronting us with a world 
that is complex and changing, where the 
challenges are great, the answers are 
difficult, and where patience is the in- 
dispensable virtue. 

Today, we are beginning to follow the 
course that Adlai Stevenson charted. We 
are responding, in the words of John F. 
Kennedy, to “a call to bear the burden 
of a long twilight struggle.” We are 
coming to realize that the world can no 
longer be understood in simple, easy 
terms.. And with this realization, we are 
starting to move toward the path to a 
better world where Adlai Stevenson 
sought to lead us. 

Adlai Stevenson talked sense to the 
American people. By doing so, he 
brought a new measure of awareness and 
understanding into our political life. 
We who stand in his shadow can do no 
higher honor to his memory or to our- 
selves than to follow his example. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentlemen for their comments. 

Madam Speaker, perhaps the greatest 
force in Adlai Stevenson’s life was an- 
other great Ilinoisan, Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Stevenson was an outstanding Lin- 
coln scholar. I think I would like to close 
the tributes, the moving and sensitive 
and perceptive and thoughtful tributes 
that have been expressed today to the 
memory of Adlai Stevenson by the phrase 
that was used when Abraham Lincoln 
died: “Now he belongs to the ages.” 


ARE TRADING STAMPS CONTRIB- 
UTING TO THE PRICE RISE OF 
FOOD? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wotrr], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. _ 

Mr. WOLFF. Madam Speaker, it is 
with a heavy heart that I approack this 
rostrum this evening and join with my 
colleagues in tribute to Adlai Stevenson. 
This Nation is richer for Adlai Steven- 
son, it is poorer for his passing. If I 
knew Adlai Stevenson he would have 
said, “carry on.” 

Madam Speaker, we are Congressmen 
but we are also consumers. Our wives, 
and tens of millions of others, go out 
each day to buy our evening’s meal. And 
the price we pay for that food continues 
to go up and up. Why? Is it because 
of trading stamps? To what extent does 
the ascendancy of trading stamps on the 
food market contribute to that rise? 
The question has never been fully an- 
swered. In fact, the most recent com- 
prehensive Government agency studies 
available are 7 years old and stamps have 
increased to astronomical proportions in 
that time to where stamps now account 
281 more than 838 billion of related retail 

es. 

Today trading stamps are everywhere. 
Some of our wives take them or maybe 
our wives do not want them, but they take 
them, because they realize they are pay- 
ing for them anyway. Get a couple of 
blue stamps and you have got to continue 
to patronize those stores that give blue 
stamps—get a couple of red ones in- 
advertently and here we go again. 
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But all this is nothing new. That has 
been the modus vivendi of the trading 
stamp plan ever since it was first devel- 
oped in 1891. And I do not mean to 
resurrect a dead horse in bringing it to 
the attention of this body today. Rather, 
I do it because trading stamps have so 
permeated the American scene that we 
should, we must, better understand their 
functioning if we are to correctly diag- 
nose and prescribe for our economy. 

The average food market operates on a 
one-half to 2 percent of sales margin for 
profit—yet trading stamps cost it 2 to 3 
percent of sales—that is if the market is 
lucky and does not have to sponsor 
double or triple stamp days, other give- 
away promotions or wads of free stamps. 
The trading stamp companies used to 
claim that stamps were paid for by in- 
creased volume. But everybody eats— 
and though the first store to adopt 
stamps may have diverted customers 
away from other stores, now that almost 
all stores have stamps, who does pay for 
the stamp program? If we are going to 
hold down the cost of living, is it not 
time we found out? An authoritative 
study on trading stamps once remarked 
that to assume that anyone, but the con- 
sumer, paid for the cost of stamps, just 
like she pays for everything else asso- 
ciated with a business, was patently ridic- 
ulous. Isitnot? 

Just how much business are the trad- 
ing stamp companies doing a year? We 
just do not know. And by not kr.owing, 
how can we protect the consumer from 
any irregularities there might be? After 
all, one stamp company is already issuing 
more stamps a year than the U.S. Post 
Office. Stamps are becoming legal 
tender, they are already a medium of 
exchange. Are we not obligated to super- 
vise all such items and their extension? 
In 1961 about 15 percent of total U.S. 
retail sales were made by stores offering 
trading stamps. The figures are even 
more impressive today. Over 43 percent 
of all food sold each year goes through 
stores that use stamps—well over a third 
of all sales of service stations and 15 per- 
cent of all drugstore sales, tie in with 
stamps. 

By their very nature, the operations 
of some trading stamp plans create cer- 
tain questions. For instance, if we take 
the figures given by one source on trad- 
ing stamp sales for 1964—some $950 mil- 
lion—over $38 billion in retail sales are 
tied in to trading stamps. Allowing the 
companies the 95-percent redemption 
they claim for tax purposes means that 
almost $1 million in unredeemed stamps 
is distributed each week—$50 million in 
sales each week are tied to stamps never 
to be redeemed. What happens to this 
money? What are the companies doing 
with the pool of interest-free tax-free 
money reserved ad infinitum against 
stamps that may never be redeemed? 
What are the redemption rates anyway? 
Is it true that stamp companies have 
reserved about one billion tax-free dol- 
lars since 1950? Many have questioned 
the 95-percent figure allowable by the 
Internal Revenue Service. Does this fig- 
ure have any basis in reality at all? 
Stamp companies are more than reticent 
about releasing their actual figures. 
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And the questions continue: Are 
stamps really time purchases? Are they 
installment buying? It would appear 
that trading stamp companies have a 
very low ratio of invested capital to total 
assets. Thus, they are in the main op- 
erating with other people’s money just 
like a savings or commercial bank. 
Should not they also be regulated in some 
way as holding a public trust? Is the 
consumer getting interest for his money? 
What happens when a stamp company 
goes out of business—and they have—to 
these time payments? What right does 
the stamp company have to change the 
number of books necessary for an item— 
a bank cannot change the interest rate 
in midstream while you are paying back 
a loan. And are we not already con- 
cerned with the great boom in install- 
ment buying of which this is a contribut- 
ing factor? 

What about the redemptions them- 
selves? Are the consumers getting items 
of just value? If there are price rises 
attendant on the addition of stamp plans, 
would it be cheaper for a consumer to 
go out and buy one of these items in a 
discount store, or a department store? 
What is the premium market itself do- 
ing to the neighborhood hardware store? 
Stamp companies are already the largest 
purchasers of appliances. What is this 
doing to small business throughout the 
Nation? Is this unfair competition? 

And what about the small man? Can 
he afford a truly competitive stamp plan? 
Is the stamp industry running the small 
retailer out of business? Our whole 
system of fair trade laws was built up 
to preserve the small business firm—are 
we allowing circumvention of the law and 
its intent to void past legislative deci- 
sions? 

And what about the intangible effects? 
What about the old specials, the week- 
end leaders—that benefited both the 
consumer and the retailer? 

The greatest price rises in foods today 
are in perishable items—fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats. The drought and 
shortages account for some of these 
price increases. It is interesting to note 
in the last Department of Agriculture 
study—now 8 years old—these same items 
were indicated as those in which there 
was the greatest differential between 
stamp and nonstamp stores—over 6-per- 
cent difference in prices to the con- 
sumer. What about the gas stations 
that offer the consumer the choice be- 
tween a price discount and trading 
stamps? Are not they admitting a price 
rise with stamps? 

Are stamps & tie-in sale? What about 
the question of competitive advantage 
held by stores which are large enough 
to own their own stamp companies? 
Are there instances here of exclusive 
dealings and price discrimination? What 
about the practice of proximity selling 
in the gas station field? 

I throw out all of these questions, be- 
cause I just don’t know the answers. But 
we should. We should as legislators; we 
should as protectors of the small busi- 
nessman; we should as protectors of the 
consumer. The questions must be asked 
and answered. In its own bailiwick, the 
Federal Trade Commission has in the 
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past conducted investigations and ful- 
filled its statutory authority in this re- 
gard—but the paths along which it may 
tread are narrow, the trees separating it 
from the other governmental agencies 
are thick, and the undergrowth plentiful 
and entangling. The Justice Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Small 
Business Administration, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies and representatives 
have all, at one time or another, entered 
the picture. But each was interested in 
only a segment of the problem, each in- 
vestigation was rather short lived and 
confined in scope. 

I am asking today that each of these 
agencies of Government begin anew their 
studies, coordinating them. this time per- 
haps under the aegis of the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs recently appointed to represent 
Mrs. Housewife amidst the tangle of 
Government. But because the machin- 
ery of Government is often ponderous 
and ungainly, in the interim I shall hold 
an informal factfinding study of my own, 
Meetings will be held in Washington and 
New York—companies will be invited to 
discuss with us their problems and their 
causes—individuals will be given a 
chance to air their gripes and present 
their grievances. You, as Members of 
Congress, are invited to participate in all 
phases of these meetings. They will be 
open and frank. 

Some of these questions have been 
asked before. We never received the full 
answers. Many of them are new—born 
of an age when trading stamps have fil- 
tered into, and supersaturated, many 
sectors of the economy. 

The American family deserves greater 
attention to this problem. I ask the 
Members of this body to find the answers 
and act accordingly. 

Mr. RESNICK. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from New York for bringing this sub- 
ject up, and I wish to associate myself 
with his remarks. He did an outstand- 
ing job in bringing this to the attention 
of the Congress and the American people. 

Madam Speaker, I share the concern 
of the gentleman from New York that 
many of these questions be raised about 
trading stamps and, for once, be con- 
clusively answered. Studies we do 
have—and most of them belong to the 
decade of the fifties—are conflicting; 
they are the product of either special 
interest or emotionalism. At this point 
in our economic development, when we 
are concerned over the extent of credit 
buying and rising prices, especially in 
the food sector, it is important that we 
know to what extent stamps have con- 
tributed to this rise; that we know 
whether stamps are time purchases, and 
if so, what happens to the interest 
charged, or the interest-free capital the 
stamp company gets. It is important 
that we learn the workings of a billion- 
dollar industry. What are the actual re- 
demption rates? What rights does the 
consumer have if not one of the reputa- 
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ble, but a fly-by-night stamp company 
goes out of business? 

Now we have had extensive experience 
in our daily lives with stamps—now 
whole areas of our Nation are blanketed 
with these little gummed pieces of paper. 
Can all the stores that carry stamps in- 
crease their volume enough to pay for 
stamps without having to pass this cost 
on to the consumer? Are the stamp 
companies exercising enough self- 
restraint that we could consider them 
regulating themselves? 

What about the complaints of dis- 
gruntled merchants—both those who 
have and who do not have stamps? 
What about the neighborhood hardware 
stores? The neighborhood grocery 
store? What about the owner who is in 
a constant price squeeze? 

In short, I think the gentleman from 
New York has raised questions which 
should be answered. We as legislators 
must ask questions, we must know some- 
thing about as massive an industry as 
one that affects $42 billion in retail sales. 
Let us hope the answers will be forth- 
coming shortly; we have already waited 
too long for them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MrnisH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Madam Speaker, I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
from New York for bringing the impor- 
tant question of the relationship between 
trading stamps and food prices before 
the House today. 

This is a problem of deep concern to 
me. I feel strongly that consumers 
should be aware of the facts surrounding 
these stamp plans that so sharply affect 
the cost of living. Various studies and 
investigations have been made by Fed- 
eral agencies in past years, and I recently 
requested the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Agriculture for 
data on their inquiries. 

I have also recommended to the chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Con- 
sumers Affairs Subcommittee, upon 
which it is my privilege to serve, the ad- 
visability of hearings on trading stamp 
operations. Under our able chairman, 
the Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, this 
subcommittee has been a highly effective 
champion of consumer rights. It would 
be most worthwhile to focus full atten- 
tion upon this problem that so directly 
affects American families. 'The National 
Commission on Food Marketing held a 
3-day hearing on the subject in May, 
and the testimony developed then should 
provide most valuable information. 

I have further been in communication 
with Mrs. Esther Peterson, the Special 
Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumers Affairs, as to the need for an 
educational campaign in stamp plan 
practices. The undeniable appeal of 
trading stamps cloaks the additional 
price paid for essential commodities that 
their usage necessarily entails—money 
that could well be used for other pur- 
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poses if the customer had real freedom of 
choice. In essence, collecting stamps 
amounts to buying merchandise on a pre- 
payment plan. Indications are that the 
higher grocery prices required by the 
food market to cover the stamp premium 
exceeds the price the consumer would 
have to pay were he to shop for his gift 
with cash. 

American families spent 18.5 percent of 
their disposable income on food products 
in 1964, With more than 43 percent of 
food purchases going to stores that use 
stamps, it is important that we deter- 
mine the relationship between stamp 
plans and food prices. As our colleague 
from New York has observed, stamp 
companies today are making more money 
on the sale of food than the food mer- 
chant himself. 

Apart from protecting consumer 
rights, a major element in the problem 
is the burden upon small business firms 
that are compelled to participate for 
competitive reasons that in the end are 
damaging to all but the stamp company. 
Take, for example, gasoline retailers who 
are the second largest users of stamps, 
ranking only behind food markets. 
Originally, a beginning stamp program 
can be a boon to a gas station owner. 
The station’s volume increases and the 
cost of the program is more than offset 
by increased gallonage. Then, the sta- 
tion across the street sees his business 
going to his stamp-giving competitor. 
Out of self-defense he, too, initiates a 
stamp program. Soon a situation is very 
likely to arise such as we saw on our 
own Georgia Avenue here in Washington 
last November. Ten out of thirteen 
stations in a 26-block stretch on that 
street were issuing the same trading 
stamp. 

These retailers were obviously paying 
for something they were not receiving; 
that is, a competitive advantage. And 
the consumer—how many stamps wind 
up crammed into glove compartments? 
Who can really believe that the consumer 
will not pay for these stamps eventually 
through higher prices that could other- 
wise be reduced? 

The Greater Washington Service Sta- 
tion Association recently polled its mem- 
bership on the question of using stamps 
as merchandising tools. Seventy-nine 
percent of those who responded directed 
that the association not only be opposed 
to stamps in any and all forms but take 
positive, aggressive action to eliminate 
the existing problem. The association 
has undertaken a campaign to make con- 
sumers aware of the fact that a penny 
per gallon price savings is a far greater 
value to the customer than trading 
stamps. 

Trading stamp plans constitute a bil- 
lion dollar a year industry, with hundreds 
of companies operating programs. A 
premium of at least 6 percent is earned 
by these companies as approximately 
that percentage of stamps is not re- 
deemed. Incidentally, it should be 
pointed out that the expense of the 
stamps is borne by the customers who do 
not use them, as well as by the users, 
since the higher prices are paid by all. 
Those who do not save stamps are 
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charged for merchandise they will never 
care to claim. 

It is time that we took a fresh look, in 
the light of current circumstances, at the 
operations and methods of trading stamp 
companies. There is no thought or de- 
sire on my part to inhibit legitimate busi- 
ness activities, but I do feel strongly that 
there is need for a thorough inquiry into 
stamp practices and their impact upon 
the consumer and the retailer. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Madam Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Wotrr] for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House and for rais- 
ing a series of important and relevant 
questions about trading stamps and 
their economic effect. 

Stamps have infiltrated merchandis- 
ing ranks; the price of food has risen. 
We should be vitally interested, as the 
gentleman from New York pointed out 
just a few minutes ago, in any connec- 
tion that may exist. This issue must be 
explored in a dispassionate, comprehen- 
sive way. 

Consumers are concerned about this 
problem. Who is paying for trading 
stamps? Is it not the housewife every 
time she goes shopping? Whose money 
is filling up the multimillion-dollar 
reserves of the companies against stamps 
that may never be redeemed? Is it ours? 

How can we forget studies like the one 
done by the Agriculture Department in 
1957 which showed a 6-percent price dif- 
ferential between stamp and nonstamp 
stores in the price of fruit and vege- 
tables? 

If the price of an evening meal con- 
tains part of a new toaster, we should 
know about it. I want to know about it 
as a consumer. I want to know about it 
because the hardware store down the 
block where I used to buy my toaster is 
having a hard time. I want to know if 
the neighborhood grocery store is being 
squeezed out of the market. I have 
fought to protect small business. 

How many toasters are being bought 
each year along with our tomatoes and 
cantaloup and how many of those toast- 
ers are really obtained? Are our con- 
sumers getting what they paid for? 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the appro- 
priate Federal agencies conduct a full 
investigation into the various questions 
which have been raised. Without proper 
regulation the distribution of trading 
stamps is subject to many possible 
apuseni Action is required before it is too 
ate. 


LOPSIDED ESCALATION OF THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Gusser] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Madam Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives, 
it is my obligation to speak out when I 
believe we are making serious military 
mistakes. 

President Johnson’s policy in Vietnam 
to the present has received my enthusi- 
astic support. I still support the prin- 
ciple that this Nation has a moral obli- 
gation to assist the people of South Viet- 
nam to resist the terrorist tactics of the 
Communist Vietcong. Americans cannot 
accept the murdering of civilians includ- 
ing women and children, the pillaging, 
the torturing, and the cruelty which 
characterizes Vietcong tactics. 

In addition to its moral justification, 
President Johnson’s strong military 
commitment in southeast Asia is correct 
on legal grounds and is in our national 
self-interest. The President and Secre- 
tary of State have clearly stated our legal 
right to be there. Furthermore, our 
homeland, our system, and our freedom 
are in jeopardy if we do not take a stand 
against communism in Asia and if we 
allow free government to disappear. 

My concern is not whether we should 
be committed to defeating communism 
in Asia, but whether we are presently go- 
ing about it in the right way. I believe 
we are now making two serious mistakes. 

First, present administration policy is 
one of lopsided escalation which accepts 
the liabilities of escalation and claims 
few of the benefits. 

Present administration policy seems to 
be one of escalating the ground war and 
curbing other military action which com- 
plements the ground effort. 

For many weeks it has been well 
known that ground-to-air missile instal- 
lations—SAM_ sites—have been under 
construction in the vicinity of Hanoi. 
The press reports at least two of these 
sites in an operational condition except 
for the actual installation of the missiles 
themselves. Not to have destroyed these 
sites prior to their completion is indefen- 
sible and unforgivable. It cannot be 
written off as a necessary political deci- 
sion which follows the tired line that such 
installations are defensive and to destroy 
them would be provocative. This is the 
“Yalu River policy” all over again. In 
Korea political decisions resulted in men 
sacrificing their lives without a fair 
chance to defeat an enemy. This is a 
mistake which should not be repeated. 

No knowledgeable sports fan would 
tolerate a baseball team without an out- 
field or a one-armed heavyweight boxer. 
Why then should a military operation be 
denied the use of every reasonable strat- 
egy which could contribute to victory? 

Admittedly, political decisions must in- 
fluence military policy. But how the de- 
struction of missile sites built for the 
purpose of shooting down our pilots can 
be any more provocative than the de- 
struction of a military barracks a few 
miles away completely evades logical 
explanation. 

It is well known that the docks at 
Haiphong contain tremendous military 
fuel storage facilities and that material 
essential to the Communist war effort 
flows freely to and from those docks. 
Numerous courses of action are possible, 
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yet I have seen no published report of 
any strike against this vital military tar- 
get. Could it be that political considera- 
tions prevent us from denying the use of 
these docks to England, France, Russia, 
and other countries which deal freely 
with the Hanoi Communist Govern- 
ment? 

To allow such targets to go unharmed 
on the basis of arbitrary political deci- 
sions and to escalate the ground war at 
the same time is lopsided escalation and 
military folly. As the French proved 
conclusively at Dienbienphu, it com- 
mits to fighting a type of war we cannot 
win. Since the French debacle in 1953, 
the skills of the Vietcong in terrorist and 
guerrilla warfare have been increased so 
markedly that we have even less of a 
chance of winning a ground war than the 
French had. I must, therefore, join with 
other critics of the present policy of lop- 
sided escalation. 

A second serious mistake of the present 
administration is the jealous manner in 
which it guards decisionmaking. From 
Washington it controls the selection of 
both large and small targets and also the 
method to be used in destroying them. 
The most serious need in Vietnam today 
is “on-deck” command of the naval 
forces and on the scene command of 
ground and air forces. 

From conversations with those who 
have actually seen action in Vietnam, I 
have learned that targets and the type 
of armament to be used in their destruc- 
tion are assigned from Washington on 
a mission to mission basis. Frequently 
enlisted men aboard our carriers have 
changed the type of weapons loaded on 
an aircraft two or three times to comply 
with orders from Washington. A repeat 
strike against a partially damaged target 
is not permitted except on specific orders 
from Washington. If bad weather pre- 
vents a photo reconnaissance pilot from 
photographing his objective on one day, 
he cannot photograph it the next day 
while en route to another objective. 

Certainly there must be decisionmak- 
ing and target selection from Washing- 
ton, but it is apparently being carried on 
to a ridiculous and absurd extent. An 
on-deck or on-the-scene commander 
should be assigned a mission and allowed 
to complete it with techniques, weaponry, 
and tactics which his experience dictates 
are the most feasible. As an experienced 
military man, he should exercise on-the- 
spot judgment as to whether bombs, 
rockets, napalm, or other armament 
would be most suitable for destroying 
the assigned target. If a second strike 
within an hour at the same target is re- 
quired, he should have the power to order 
it. 

Thanks to Washington decisionmaking 
by remote control, we are deploying so- 
phisticated equipment against relatively 
unimportant targets while our aircraft 
overfly meaningful and strategic mili- 
tary targets. We have risked planes 
costing millions of dollars to destroy indi- 
vidual trucks and vehicles and we have 
sent B-52’s to raid sectors of jungle. 
Such deployment is wasteful and about 
as effective as bombing an insect when a 
fiyswatter would do. 
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The administration has shown great 
courage in this difficult situation in 
southeast Asia. By and large our ma- 
teriel is excellent and our manpower is 
well trained. What is needed is a rea- 
sonable balance between political and 
military considerations and more on-the- 
scene decisionmaking. 


THE NAACP IS RIGHTFULLY CON- 
CERNED WITH RELOCATION 
PROBLEMS OF PEOPLE DIS- 
PLACED BY URBAN RENEWAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Madam Speaker, the 
NAACP is rightfully concerned with re- 
location problems, since approximately 
63 percent of the persons displaced by 
urban renewal projects are nonwhite. 
The testimony given to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions on July 13 by Clarence Mitchell, 
director of the Washington Bureau of 
the NAACP, is particularly worth noting 
in light of the passage of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
H.R. 7984, by the House on June 30, 1965. 
This act contains a title IV which was 
adapted by the House Special Housing 
Subcommittee from the suggestions for 
full compensation by condemnees of- 
fered by the Republican minority mem- 
bers in their own housing legislation, 
H.R, 6501 and its companion measures. 

Mr. Mitchell notes in his testimony on 
S. 1201 that the provisions of this bill 
are discretionary rather than manda- 
tory. Mr. Mitchell declares that: 

In each of these vital sections the word 
“should” appears instead of “shall.” We 
suggest that if should has the same meaning 
as shall in the statute then the latter word 
would be better because then there would 
be no doubt that these safeguards are bind- 
ing on an administrative official. Anything 
less than a clear mandatory requirement will 
undoubtedly open the door for abuse of the 
rights of those who are being displaced. 


The provisions of S. 1201 are based on 
a report by the Select Subcomittee on 
Real Property Acquisition. Its provi- 
sions for setting fair procedural stand- 
ards in the housing and urban renewal 
program were part of the Republican 
housing bill, H.R. 6501, and were in- 
cluded in the omnibus housing bill, H.R. 
7984, passed by the House. The Repub- 
licans made the change from “should” 
to “shall” and from discretionary to 
mandatory legislation, which Mr. Mitch- 
ell has now asked the Senate to provide 
in all Federal and federally assisted real 
property acquisition programs. 

Mr. Mitchell also touches on the ade- 
quacy of relocation procedures and 
states: 

There is a strong suspicion that a careful 
analysis of the housing now occupied by dis- 
placed persons would show that far too many 
have moved into areas with greater over- 
crowding and worse slum conditions than 
the places that they left. 


Mr. Mitchell concludes by stating that 
even the provisions of S. 1201 and S. 1681 
being considered by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
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“will not do the whole job.” I have been 
in full agreement with this analysis of 
the matter for some time, and I believe 
my own statement to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions outlines fully and completely the 
provisions of the just compensation pro- 
gram for condemnees which I am seek- 
ing to establish. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
excellent statement by Clarence Mitchell, 
as well as my own statement to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations: 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, NAACP, ON FEDERAL 
RELOCATION ASSISTANCE, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS, JULY 13, 1965 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, I am Clarence Mitchell, director 
of the Washington bureau of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Today I am present to express sup- 
port for the purposes of S. 1681, introduced 
by Senator Musxte, and S. 1201, introduced 
by Senator JOHN SPARKMAN. Approximately 
63 percent of the persons displaced by urban 
renewal projects are nonwhite. It is almost 
inevitable when an old or dilapidated area of 
a community is marked for demolition, im- 
provement, or a change of use, one will find 
that the largest burden of displacement is 
borne by those least able to move to another 
locality without serious financial loss and in- 
convenience. 

The intent of the proposed legislation is to 
give uniformity and also some administra- 
tive flexibility in compensating persons, busi- 
nesses, or farms displaced by Federal and fed- 
erally assisted programs. The Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations in 
its January 1965 report makes this statement 
on page 114: 

“The Commission concludes that in the 
interest of (a) expeditious handling of relo- 
cation claims, (b) effective provision of an 
overall system of relocation assistance, in- 
cluding advice as well as compensation, and 
(c) the needs of those most urgently re- 
quiring relocation help, responsibility for de- 
termining relocation payments should be 
vested in administrative agencies subject to 
maximums established by statute.” 

From a practical standpoint, it is impera- 
tive that those vested with the administra- 
tive discretion be given very little room to 
act in a way that will put the displaced per- 
son at a disadvantage. 

For example, section 101(a)(3) of the 
Sparkman bill states that the offering price 
to the person whose property is being taken 
“should (not) be less than the appraised fair 
value.“ Section 101 (a) (6) states: 

“The construction or development of pub - 
lic improvements should be so scheduled that 
no person lawfully occupying real property 
will be required to move from a dwelling or 
to move his business or farm operation with- 
out at least 180 days’ written notice from the 
head of the Federal agency concerned, of the 
date by which such move is required.” 

In each of these vital sections the word 
“should” appears instead of “shall.” We 
suggest that if should has the same meaning 
as shall in the statute then the latter word 
would be better because then there would be 
no doubt that these safeguards are binding 
on an administrative official. Anything less 
than a clear mandatory requirement will 
undoubtedly open the door for abuse of the 
rights of those who are being displaced. 

Usually, at the community level the pres- 
sures to get the job done may outweigh the 
human considerations. Unless he is certain 
that the property owner can get redress un- 
der the statute, an official dealing face to face 
with the owner may give lipservice only to 
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permissive regulations. While it is impor- 
tant to get on with roadbuilding, public im- 
provements, and slum clearance, it is equally 
important to make certain that overzealous 
officials do not put material results ahead of 
the rights of people who must move from 
their homes, their places of business or their 
farms. 

In closing I would like to call attention 
to pages 114 and 116 of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernment Relations re- 
port. 

The important statements are as follows: 

“The Commission recommends that the 
Congress require that State and local govern- 
ments administering Federal grant-in-aid 
programs assure the availability of standard 
housing before proceeding with any property 
acquisition that displaces people. This re- 
quirement should be at least comparable to 
that in existing Federal urban renewal legis- 
lation, assuring that (a) there is a feasible 
method for temporary relocation of displaced 
families and individuals, and that (b) there 
are or are being provided standard housing 
units at least as great in number as the 
number of such displaced families and in- 
dividuals, available to them, within their fi- 
nancial means, reasonably accessible to their 
places of employment, and in areas that are 
not generally less desirable in regard to pub- 
lic utilities and public and commercial fa- 
cilities than the areas from which they are 
displaced. 

“The Commission recommends that the 
States enact legislation requiring State and 
local agencies to assure the avallability of 
standard housing before proceeding with any 
property acquisition that displaces people. 
This requirement should assure (a) that 
there is a feasible method for temporary re- 
location of displaced families and individ- 
uals, and (b) that there are or are being pro- 
vided standard housing units at least as great 
in number as the number of such displaced 
families and individuals, available to them, 
within their financial means, reasonably ac- 
cessible to their places of employment and 
in areas that are not generally less desirable 
in regard to public utilities and public and 
commercial facilities than the areas from 
which they are displaced.” 

Although it is stated by housing officials 
that the record of finding homes for dis- 
placed persons and families is improving, 
the figures given do not seem to give the 
complete story. For example, the Commis- 
sioner of Urban Renewal in his 1963 report 
states that about 46 percent of relocated 
families whose housing conditions were 
known went into standard private rental 
housing, 21 percent into standard sales hous- 
ing, 25 percent into public housing. About 
8 percent went into housing which did not 
meet the requirements of the locally ap- 
proved relocation plan. One might well ask 
what is the significance of the words “whose 
housing conditions were known?” There 
is a strong suspicion that a careful analysis 
of the housing now occupied by displaced 
persons would show that far too many have 
moved into areas with greater overcrowding 
and worse slum conditions than the places 
that they left. 

To the extent that the proposed legislation 
will correct some of the problems experienced 
by displaced persons under the present sys- 
tem, it will be most welcome. However, it 
should be remembered that even these pro- 
posals will not do the whole job. 

STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL OF 
New JERSEY BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON INTER-GOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS, JULY 13, 1965 


Iam pleased to appear before your subcom- 
mittee on the issue of full and just compen- 
sation. In an able speech in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 1, 1965, Senator ED- 
MUND S. Muskie showed how important a 
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matter this is, for he pointed out that Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs, partic- 
ularly housing and urban renewal programs, 
highway programs, and so on, will annually 
displace in the next 4 to 8 years 111,000 fam- 
ilies and individuals, 18,000 businesses, and 
4,000 farm operators. 

Senator Muskre’s bill, S. 1681, would bring 
the highway and Federal real property ac- 
quisition programs up to the compensation 
standards prevailing in the urban renewal 
and housing programs. Senator SPARKMAN’S 
bill, S. 1201, which is based on the work of 
the Select Subcommittee on Real Property 
Acquisition of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, would set procedural standards for 
all Federal and federally assisted property 
acquisition programs. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
House Special Subcommittee on Housing, I 
have been concerned for some time over the 
inadequacy of compensation received by 
those forced to give up their property as a 
result of an eminent domain taking. In 
January of 1964 I introduced a comprehen- 
sive housing bill containing a title devoted 
solely to the problem of compensation for 
condemnees. Again, on March 18 of this 
year, I introduced a comprehensive housing 
bill, H.R. 6501, containing a similar title 
which had been expanded to include a re- 
vised version of the procedural recommenda- 
tions made by the House Real Property Ac- 
quisition Subcommittee staff report, This 
was in line with the Real Property Acquisi- 
tion Subcommittee recommendation that 
the appropriate committee having jurisdic- 
tion over a Federal or federally assisted prop- 
erty acquisition program should act within 
its particular jurisdiction, on the problem. 

In arriving at a consensus on what form 
the suggestions in H.R. 6501 and identical 
bills introduced by the other Republican 
members of the House Special Subcommittee 
on Housing could be included immediately 
in the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965, Chairman WILLIAM A. BARRETT, of the 
Housing Subcommittee, and I consulted with 
the top Officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The result is the new title 
IV of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, H.R. 7984, which the House has 
since adopted without controversy—on June 
30—as part of the total housing package. 

In taking this step we also had in mind 
the statement, in the Senate report on the 
Housing Act of 1964, that the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee would take the 
matter of just compensation and property 
acquisition up this year following the com- 
pletion of the Real Property Acquisition 
Subcommittee study. 

In view of the solid progress made by 
the House, first in the study by the Select 
Subcommittee on Real Property Acquisition, 
and second, by the House S. Subcom- 
mittee on Housing in developing title IV of 
H.R. 7984, it is the hope of those of us in 
the House who worked on this problem, 
that the and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, when it is signed into law by 
the President, will contain the just com- 
pensation title IV as passed by the House. 
Nor should it come as any surprise to find 
the housing and urban renewal laws again 
setting the pace as far as compensation and 
property acquisition standards are con- 
cerned. These programs involve the dis- 
placement of more people, and the failure 
of more displaced small businesses, than any 
other federally assisted program. 

Title IV of H.R. 7984 covers the full range 
of Federal programs in the housing and 
urban renewal fields. It provides the pro- 
cedural safeguards recommended by the 
Select Subcommittee on Real Property 
Acquisition and incorporated in S. 1201, 
except that these safeguards are made man- 
datory rather than suggestive procedures 
before any funds for acquisition are com- 
mitted by the Federal Government. In 
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addition, the bill contains a requirement I 
have been suggesting for some time; namely, 
that the property owner receive 75 percent 
of the Government-appraised value of his 
property immediately, rather than being 
forced to wait for funds should he decide to 
contest the full award in court. We expect 
this to cut down heavily on business failures 
because of lack of capital for relocation, or 
the heavy borrowing which homeowners 
now find necessary in order to buy a new 
home when the award is being contested and 
funds are held up. 

H.R. 7984 also contains an increase in 
relocation payments for small businesses 
from $1,500 to $2,500, and the payment of 
costs for the transfer of real property. In 
the committee report on H.R. 7984 the 
administrators of the program are directed 
to consider insurance and storage fees, and 
the cost of reinstallation of relocated 
fixtures as part of the definition of moving 
costs. 

In light of these significant House actions, 
if the objective of the two bills before your 
subcommittee, S. 1201 and S. 1681, is to 
bring the standards of the other Federal 
and federally assisted programs of property 
acquisition up to the standards prevailing 
now in the housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams, the Senate bills will be incomplete 
without further amendment. The subcom- 
mittee, in effect, will have to run in order to 
stand still. And I would go further to sug- 
gest that even this new effort in the housing 
and urban renewal field represents only an 
increase in the minimum equitable treat- 
ment that our citizens can rightfully expect 
from their Government. For example, if 
moving expenses can be defined to include 
reinstallation of fixtures, there is no reason 
why it cannot be defined to include reinstal- 
lation of equipment as well. It had been my 
understanding that this would be included 
in the House committee report, but a late- 
hour objection by the HHFA, on totally 
specious grounds, prevailed. Similarly, the 
entire arbitrary limitation of $25,000 on busi- 
ness moving expenses, administratively de- 
termined, deserves reexamination. This ar- 
bitrary figure, in its lack of sufficient re- 
imbursement for some, and its potential for 
abuse through overreimbursement for others, 
points up the need to consider a more useful 
approach for arriving at Just compensation 
awards. 

If this subcommittee seeks the opportunity 
to make a significant breakthrough in this 
field, rather than continue the more routine 
approach to the problem, I would suggest 
that it examine the possibility of substi- 
tuting a replacement cost concept for the 
present actual value concept used to deter- 
mine compensation for property taken. It 
is the only way I Know of to avoid the pit- 
falls of arbitrary awards and ad hoc solu- 
tions and yet still reflect in the award such 
items as business reopening expenses, loss of 
rents or profits on a temporary basis, and the 
increase in price for suitable replacement 
homes as a result of a decreased supply and 
an increased demand occasioned by clear- 
ance and relocation. By accepting this new 
concept for Federal and federally assisted 
acquisition programs, Co would set a 
persuasive example for the States to follow, 
which could then be applied without ques- 
tion to all Federal and federally assisted 
property acquisition programs. 

I would urge the careful consideration by 
this subcommittee of the replacement cost 
concept, particularly as contained in my bill, 
H.R. 6501. In order to take up no further 
time of the subcommittee, I would simply 
like to request your permission to include 
for the record at this point a copy of title 
IV of H.R. 7984, the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 as passed by the 
House; that section of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee report dealing with 
title IV; a copy of that title of my bill, H.R. 
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6501, dealing with compensation for con- 
demnees; and a section-by-section analysis 
of my compensation suggestions. None of 
these items are particularly long, but I do 
believe that they will be useful to the sub- 
committee in determining what action to 
take in this highly important field. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS CORPS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Madam Speaker, on 
Friday, July 2, in his address before the 
National Education Association in New 
York, President Johnson announced that 
he would propose a National Teachers 
Corps. 

In his speech he said, and I quote him: 

I will propose a National Teachers Corps 
to enlist thousands of dedicated teachers to 
work alongside of local teachers in city slums 
and in areas of rural poverty, where they can 
serve their Nation. They will be young 
people, preparing for teaching careers. They 
will be experienced teachers willing to give 
a year to the places in their country that need 
them the most. 


Today, I am introducing a bill which 
puts the President's proposals into form 
and places those proposals before us here 
in Congress. This proposal is particu- 
larly appropriate at this time as the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education is con- 
ducting hearings on legislation to 
strengthen the quality of elementary and 
secondary education by a program of fel- 
lowships for teacher graduate study. 

The bill I am introducing will enlist 
thousands of dedicated teachers to serve 
their country and their fellow citizens; 
a bill which will offer thousands of young 
people the opportunity to channel the 
boundless energies of youth into learning, 
teaching, and serving; a bill which will 
make it possible for teachers whose dedi- 
cation has long been acknowledged as a 
source of national strength to share their 
valuable experience and training with 
those who—although equally dedicated— 
have not had the opportunity to gain ex- 
perience and training. Today, I am pro- 
posing that we establish a National 
Teachers Corps which will offer to chil- 
dren in the Nation’s schools the same 
opportunity which we offered to the peo- 
ple around the world when we established 
the Peace Corps. 

When the Peace Corps was established, 
it was deluged with offers of service from 
thousands of people who were eager to 
share experience and training with 
others. Thousands of people willing to 
work—not for money—but for mankind. 
We tapped a reservoir of talent just 
waiting to be used. This reservoir is 
still full—full of energy, talent, and 
willingness to serve. 

The National Teachers Corps will 
further tap the reservoir. It will serve 
as another means to channel dreams, 
energy, and talent into reality, work, and 
purpose. 
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The dedication in the measure the 
President called for is no stranger to the 
American character. It has been dem- 
onstrated in peace and war, in youth and 
age, at home and abroad. It is an ele- 
ment essential to the success of the Na- 
tional Teachers Corps and one about 
which our minds may be at rest. The 
American teacher will respond to this 
challenge with all the strong sense of 
mission, all the good and purposeful en- 
ergy, that this exciting opportunity af- 
fords. And this opportunity to serve will 
appeal most to the teachers with the 
greatest sense of mission—those best 
suited to the tasks at hand. 

The National Teachers Corps would be 
designed to bring able and spirited 
teachers to our most disadvantaged rural 
and urban schools and to attract into the 
teaching profession highly qualified 
young Americans like those who have 
made the Peace Corps such a brilliant 
success. 

The Teachers Corps will recruit experi- 
enced teachers who are able—through 
their experience and training— to work 
and teach effectively in areas where pov- 
erty has placed children at a disadvan- 
tage—where poverty has deprived them 
of the educational opportunities which 
are available to other children. The 
Teachers Corps will also recruit talented 
college graduates—though they are not 
experienced teachers—who are qualified 
to serve as teacher-interns among young 
people—setting an example of what edu- 
cation can do as well as imparting knowl- 
edge. 

In the proposal I am introducing, all 
members of the Teachers Corps would 
join for up to 2 years of service. For the 
teacher-interns this would be 2 years of 
service and professional training. Train- 
ing would be provided by colleges and 
universities on a contract basis. After 
3 months of intensive training at a uni- 
versity, teaching teams, made up of 
teacher-interns and led by experienced 
teachers, would work in schools provid- 
ing the services and skills which are 
needed at that school. 

The interns would continue to receive 
professional training while teaching 
through seminars in curriculum, teach- 
ing methods, and other teacher training 
subjects. 

The teachers. and teacher-interns 
would be made available to schools in 
areas with high concentrations of low- 
income families. Their salaries would 
be the same as the salaries of other 
teachers in those schools with similar ex- 
perience, education, and duties. 

The bill I am introducing has guaran- 
tees against Federal control of the corps- 
men after they are selected by the 
schools. Local schools will retain com- 
plete control of their curriculums and 
administrations. Teacher corpsmen will 
be subject to the same regulations which 
the school places on its regular staff. 

I am sure that I need not detail the 
need for a program to assist schools with 
roy concentrations of low-income fam- 

es. 

Congress has now studied this problem 
intensely for 2 years. We have already, 
in. this session, passed a major education 
bill to develop programs for the educa- 
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tion of disadvantaged. children. We 
passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 which contains 
more than a billion dollars for the edu- 
cation of educationally deprived children. 

Some of the difficulties of poverty- 
stricken school districts will be solved 
as a result of grants available to them 
under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. They will be 
able to expand programs to take in reme- 
dial and special teaching. ‘They will be 
able to upgrade teacher’s salaries when 
necessary to retain and secure qualified 
personnel in schools serving concentra- 
tions of low-income students. 

Schools all across the country are now 
developing programs as a result of this 
legislation. Most of the programs being 
developed require the hiring of new per- 
sonnel—new teachers who are qualified 
to teach in the programs that are 
planned. 

With the funds these schools are now 
receiving, they will be in a position to 
recruit experienced, talented teachers— 
the teachers which the new programs re- 
quire—but this takes time—more time 
than is available. Moreover, they will be 
recruiting in a field which is already 
lacking in qualified teachers. 

According to the National Education 
Association the national supply of new 
teachers fell more than 100,000 teachers 
short of the 248,000 new teachers needed. 

The passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act makes this 
shortage even more acute. 

The Office of Education now estimates 
that the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has created 
a demand for almost 30,000 teachers 
this fall—teachers who are qualified 
to teach in programs designed to meet 
the needs of disadvantaged children. 
Two years from now this demand will be 
65,000; 65,000 teachers which must be 
trained now but are not now in training. 

The shortage of qualified teachers is 
most acute in rural areas of poverty. 
Children in rural areas, in some ways are 
even more disadvantaged than those 
in the slums of the big cities. Rural 
school districts simply have not had the 
funds to pay their teachers adequate 
salaries. Rural children have not had 
access to the public facilities—such as 
libraries and museums—which are lo- 
cated in the cities. 

I am personally most familiar with 
the teacher shortage in our rural areas 
and small communities. 

More prosperous areas of the country 
have been able to attract new higly 
qualified teachers with the result that 
communities which have limited re- 
sources are losing young teachers and are 
not attracting new teachers. We have 
reached the point that we now have to 
rely on dedication to duty to hold our 
teachers. We know and appreciate this 
dedication and service—we also know 
that dedication is not limited to teachers 
in our own areas. 

There are dedicated teachers and 
young people in every community in the 
Nation—who want to serve for the sake 
of service. 

We who have received and appreci- 
ated the benefits of dedicated service, 
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would like to offer dedicated individuals 
across the Nation the opportunity to 
show their dedication to us in our 
schools. Teacher corpsmen with ex- 
perience, talent, training, and duty 
would be welcomed in these communities 
throughout America. 


VIETNAM REPORT BY SMALLTOWN 
NEWSPAPER EDITOR 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 


man from New York? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 


Speaker, Lt. Col. William “Bill” Dyer, 
U.S. Army Reserve, former editor of the 
Smithville, Tenn., Review, was invited by 
the Department of the Army as a rural 
editor to visit Vietnam and give a first- 
hand report on the conditions as he saw 
them in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Dyer, a resourceful reporter and an 
experienced news analyst, recently in an 
address to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation and Texas Press Association 
meeting in Dallas, Tex., gave a firsthand 
report on the situation in southeast Asia. 
I believe that my colleagues, the press, 
and others will find his speech in the gen- 
eral interest. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this speech in the body of the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

„ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL AS- 
SOCIATION AND TEXAS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING IN DALLAS, TEX., JUNE 19, 1965, BY 
Buu Dyer, FORMER EDITOR OF THE SMITH- 
VILLE REVIEW, SMITHVILLE, TENN. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there was once a 
time when a reporter returning from the fleld 
of battle with bad news was beheaded. 

I, therefore, fear the worst from you, for I, 
too, returning from a 2-week tour of South 
Vietnam have news that is anything but 
heartening. 

I ask your indulgence, however, and pray 
that you will forego the beheading until I 
have finished. At that time you may cut me 
down at your leisure with your questions. 

To be very blunt about it, and I think that 
is what you want, the war in southeast Asia is 
not going so good. Actually we hold less 
ground than we did at this time last year, in 
spite of the fact that the number of troops 
we have in Vietnam has spiraled up and up 
and up. 

And before this summer is gone—a summer 
that will be long and hot in places other than 
Selma, Ala., and Detroit, Mich.—yes; before 
the leaves fall from the trees this winter, we 
will have in excess of 70,000 troops in South 
Vietnam. 

However, I can express the belief of the 
people to whom I talked—and that runs the 
gamut from a two-star general of marines 
to a West Virginia lance corporal—these peo- 
ple say, “We will win this war if the people 
back home stick by us.” 

I ask you, ladies and gentlemen of the 
press, could they ask anything else? 

Although a half world removed from con- 
tinental United States, Vietnam has become 
a household word in America as world at- 
tention focuses on events shaping the destiny 
of southeast Asia. 

In Vietnam a massive effort is being waged 
to combat Communist insurgents to allow 
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the 14 million people of this young Asian 
Republic to live in freedom and peace. 

The Republic of Vietnam is about the size 
of the State of Washington. It stretches in 
a 700-mile arc. For the most part it is 50 
to 150 miles wide and lies next to Laos and 
Cambodia, and borders on the South China 
Sea. The country has a spine of dense 
jungle- covered mountains extending from 
north to south, almost reaching Saigon, its 
capital. South of the densely populated 
capital city area, the flat, fertile, canal-laced 
“rice bowl” or Mekong Delta extends to the 
Gulf of Thailand. 

Because of its strategic coastal location, 
Vietnam has for centuries been an impor- 
tant factor in southeastern Asian affairs. 
Today its richness in natural resources, par- 
ticularly food and rubber, makes South Viet- 
nam a coveted prize by food-short North 
Vietnam and Communist China. 

Rice production in the rich Mekong Delta 
alone has the yet untapped potential of 
feeding the combined populations of South 
and North Vietnam and still having a sur- 
plus for export. 

The Republic of Vietnam is a vivid mani- 
festation of a nation determined, with assist- 
ance from other free world nations, to check 
the spread of Communist oppression. In 
addition to United States aid, assistance is 
being provided by 16 countries including the 
Republics of Korea and China, the Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, Thailand, and Australia. 
However, it is South Vietnam itself that 
carries the brunt of the anti-Communist 
battle with nearly half a million men and 
women serving in the Armed Forces. 

Although the Communist movement in 
South Vietnam dates from the early 1930's, 
the present Vietcong (Vietnamese Commu- 
nists) structure traces from the signing of 
the Geneva accords in 1954 that presumably 
ended the Indochina War. As 80,000 Viet 
Minh (Communist) troops allegedly with- 
drew to North Vietnam following expulsion 
of French Forces in Indochina, a cleverly con- 
cealed nucleus remained behind to prey on 
the New Republic of South Vietnam. 

From 1954, the Vietcong in South Vietnam 
concentrated on establishing rural political 
cadres and on exploitive propaganda. 

In 1960, Ho Chi Minh, the Communist 
leader in Hanoi, realized that political and 
propaganda actions alone could not subvert 
the government in Saigon which was already 
receiving substantial U.S. aid. Plans were 
made in North Vietnam to include military 
operations in the Communist formula by in- 
filtrating large numbers of reinforcements to 
the underground Vietcong Forces in South 
Vietnam during the rainy season of 1961. 
Thereafter Vietcong violence broke out al- 
most everywhere, necessitating much greater 
effort by South Vietnam with increased sup- 
port from the United States to contain it. 

The current struggle in South Vietnam 
cannot be classified as an internal conflict 
between dissident guerrillas and a weak gov- 
ernment. 

The magnitude of the conflict is revealed 
by the fact that Vietcong main and local 
force units number more than 30,000 full- 
time soldiers. Also there are perhaps 80,000 
or more irregulars who work as farmers by 
day and often undertake guerrilla actions by 
night. These forces are supplied with lead- 
ers, technicians, replacements, modern weap- 
ons and logistic support from North Viet- 
nam. Their obvious intent is the replace- 
ment of the South Vietnamese government 
by a pawn of the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam. 

The Vietcong, though active throughout 
most of the countryside, have a few regions 
in which they are particularly strong. These 
areas, known as secret bases or war zones, 
are located in remote difficult terrain and 
Serve as the rear base for Communist activity 
in South Vietnam. Five of the strongest 
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Vietcong bases are: the U. Minh Forest in the 
delta; the Plain of Reeds, an inundated area 
west of Saigon near Cambodia; War Zone C 
in Tay Ninh Province northwest of Saigon; 
War Zone D in Phuoc Thanh Province, north- 
east of Saigon; and the Do Xa area in the 
mountains far north of Saigon. 

The large Vietcong force, supported in 
varying degrees by perhaps one-quarter of 
the rural people and established in some 
areas for more than 20 years, represents a 
formidable enemy. The military aspects of 
battle involve separating the VC from their 
base of popular and logistic support and 
eliminating the VC themselves as organized 
military forces responsive to political direc- 
tion. 

The enemy is highly elusive since, except 
for his secret bases, he has no territory to 
defend. He operates mostly during hours of 
darkness; he withdraws and disperses into 
the countryside when opposed by superior 
forces; he attacks without warning when 
the situation is most favorable; and he 
stands and fights only when he chooses to 
do so. The Vietcong are known to plan at- 
tacks in meticulous detail, often training for 
and practicing an operation for weeks or 
even months using sandtable drills and, at 
times, fullscale mockups of the target. 

The battle is further complicated by the 
difficulty of distinguishing friend from foe 
since both sides are primarily Vietnamese. 

I saw one engagement by troops of the 
Tth Division (ARVN) in which the soldiers 
identified themselves by placing large red 
scarves around their necks. 

The Vietcong are able to conceal their 
Weapons and blend easily with the popula- 
tion. As a result, the battlefield has neither 
front nor rear. This is a war with no con- 
ventional battlelines. 

Ethnic minorities such as the Chinese, 
Cambodians, mountain tribesmen and reli- 
gious sects play important roles in the strug- 
gle, thereby emphasizing the political aspects 
of the counterinsurgency battle. 

Activity waxes and wanes as the Vietcong 
shift areas or emphasis and tactics. Likewise, 
the government has the ability to concentrate 
its resources in various regions and on differ- 
ent activities. Reco that it is not 
necessary to kill all the Communists in South 
Vietnam in order to establish law and order 
throughout the country, the Government of 
Vietnam devotes the bulk of its resources in 
an effort to pacify the rural countryside. 

Simply stated, pacification is the sum total 
of integrated military-economic-political- 
psychological-sociological efforts to win the 
support of the people by providing security 
and meeting their aspirations for social and 
economic justice. 

The present pacification program to restore 
government control is based upon the oil spot 
concept of extending control by gradual ex- 
pansion from a secure to a less secure area in 
the manner of an oil droplet spreading over a 
surface. As seen in many pictures from 
Vietnam, U.S. forces do such things as dis- 
tribute clothing to children. It is hoped that 
through friendly gestures the people will 
learn to feel secure and safe in the hands 
of the Government. 

In order to expand the size of an already 
secure area or base, the region around it is 
first cleared by destroying or displacing Viet- 
cong military units and driving the Vietcong 
political structure out or underground. 
When the balance in the so-called contested 
zone has tipped in favor of the Government, 
securing operations can be started to provide 
protection for the population, to reinstitute 
and strengthen the Government structure 
and to develop a better social and political 
life in the area, 

Once an area is secure and becomes part 
of the expanded oil spot, pacification activi- 
ties can reach out to the next area and repeat 
the process of clearing and securing. Mean- 
while efforts continue inside the oil spot to 
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develop the area economically, politically, and 
socially in order to demonstrate that life 
under Government auspices is to be preferred. 

The most extensive pacification operation 
began in September 1964 in the area sur- 
rounding Saigon. Called Hop Tac, which 
means cooperation in Vietnamese, the oper- 
ation involves the integration of military and 
civilian elements, both Vietnamese and 
United States. 

The project is supported and assisted by 
the major U.S. agencies in Vietnam with the 
military assistance command exercising co- 
ordination responsibility. 

Traditionally, wars are fought because of 
political differences, and the Republic of 
Vietnam’s battle against Communist-in- 
spired insurgency is no exception. The 
Communists want to rule the country. 
Their aggression, founded on political and 
social grounds, cannot be defeated by mili- 
tary action alone. Economic, political and 
social measures designed to prove that the 
Government’s programs are superior to Com- 
munist promises are equally important. 
This is what pacification seeks to accomplish. 
Pitted against the Vietcong are the sizable 
and capable Armed Forces of the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

Army, Navy, and Air Force units, operating 
under a single high commander, are daily in- 
volved in thousands of separate but related 
actions ranging in size from a squad ambush 
to a regimental combat team, supported by 
air and naval units, in an attack against an 
enemy reinforced battalion. The capabili- 
ties of the individual Vietnamese fighting 
man are highly regarded by the courage and 
endurance he constantly displays. 

South Vietnam’s Army (ARVN) of over 
300,000 men consists of 9 divisions and 
4 corps. Plans are underway to increase 
it further. With modern equipment selected 
for the character of operations it undertakes, 
the ARVN organization is tailored to the 
type of terrain and enemy it faces. 

In addition to the regular forces, the Na- 
tion has paramilitary forces numbering ap- 
proximately 200,000 divided almost equally 
between regional and popular forces. 

The regional forces, assigned to the proy- 
inces, augment the regular forces and are 
particularly active in pacification. Their 
availability frees more powerfully equipped 
army units for operations against major Viet- 
cong units and base areas. 

Popular (or people’s) forces, who are na- 
tives of the area, provide village level pro- 
tection to the rural population living in 
hamlets. These forces are not purely de- 
fensive since they must carry out, by day 
and by night, small unit offensive actions to 
search out Vietcong guerrillas who seek to 
interrupt pacification by harassing and ter- 
rorizing the people. 

The scope of the military effort is indicated 
by the average of about 2,400 monthly inci- 
dents of Vietcong attacks, assassinations, 
terrorism, kidnappings and sabotage. More 
than 550 South Vietnamese soldiers are 
killed monthly as a result of insurgent activi- 
ties, while some 1,800 Communists are killed, 
captured or defect each month. 

Objectives of the U.S. assistance in Viet- 
nam are to assist the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment to achieve peace and stability. This 
requires considerable aid and advice in de- 
veloping a viable economy, instituting a 
sound system of social and economic justice, 
building a stable, popular government, and 
developing armed forces that can provide de- 
fense for the country. 

Responsibility for achieving these objec- 
tives is the U.S. mission to Vietnam, headed 
by the U.S. Ambassador. Agencies responsive 
to the Ambassador, which assist in the 
various aspects of countering the insurgents 
and building a nation, are the U.S. Embassy, 
the U.S. Operations Mission (USOM), the 
U.S. Information Service (USIS) and the 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
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(MACV). The Embassy deals with political 
and social stabilization; USOM is involved 
with social and economic development; USIS 
is concerned with information and psycho- 
logical operations; and MACV is charged with 
military security matters. 

The U.S. Armed Forces through the per- 
sonnel and equipment of the Military As- 
sistance Command, Vietnam (MACV) are 
playing a significant role in helping the Re- 
public of Vietnam maintain a free and inde- 
pendent government. With the mission of 
advising the Republic of Vietnam armed 
forces, members of MACV continue to per- 
form their vital task with zeal and skill. By 
performing their jobs persuasively and skill- 
fully, they are progressively working them- 
selves out of jobs. The nature of the assign- 
ment requires the presence of advisory per- 
sonnel only until the battle is won and a 
fully capable defense force is developed—no 
longer. 

Professionalism is the cornerstone of ad- 
visory activities and associations in Viet- 
nam. A highly select body of American 
service personnel are accomplishing their 
assistance mission in a thoroughly profes- 
sional manner, despite the myriad chal- 
lenges of service in a strange land engaged 
in a life and death encounter with tyranny. 

Since I am on the subject of advisers, 
there is one group of which I cannot say 
enough. If it is possible to fall in love with 
a group of men, without being called an 
ugly word, I fear I am guilty. For I believe 
one of the finest aggregates of men I ever 
knew is in the 5th Special Forces Group in 
Vietnam. These skilled men are located 
throughout the republic in isolated locales 
training and working with the indigenous 
personnel to establish protective security. 
Organizing the populace into integrated 
teams, the Special Forces soldier is proving 
his mettle. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the NEA and 
TPA, I will be frank to say that I went to 
Vietnam with a cynic’s view. I had mixed 
emotions, but my concern was for the lives 
of men being lost in this struggle. I won- 
dered, and maybe some of you have, if the 
struggle is worth the cost. After all, Viet- 
nam is a small country with a small popula- 
tion, so why spend millions of dollars daily 
to help save it from communism? 

After being there, I feel differently. I feel 

now that we should save this country at all 
costs. 
As one editorial writer put it, “The ques- 
tion of whether we should be in Vietnam at 
all has long since become academic. It is 
like the man who was in jail for something 
for which he could not be put in jail. He 
was there. And so are we.” 

The issue as I see it now is that our mis- 
sion in Vietnam is to help the Vietnamese 
people attain peace and stability. The issue 
at stake is all—and I repeat all—of southeast 
Asia. And the word I got there to bring back 
to you is help us in the fight. Support us 
with everything you have. Be critical if you 
must, but justly criticize. 

America and South Vietnam can win this 
struggle. It will be long, and it will be hard. 
But it can be won. 

And in the words of another editorialist, 
“We have finally gone to war in Vietnam. 
And now we must win.” 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE HUDSON 
RIVER EAST BANK SUPERHIGH- 
WAY 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would 
direct the Secretary of Commerce not 
to make Federal aid funds available for 
the proposed superhighway along the 
east bank of the Hudson River, which 
was authorized by the New York State 
Legislature in its recent session and ap- 
proved by Governor Rockefeller. 

The proposed superhighway would not 
only threaten the program for preserv- 
ing the scenic beauty and recreational 
potential of the Hudson River, but it 
would also necessarily cut across the 
community of Riverdale and Van Cort- 
landt Park in Bronx County. 

At the very least no such drastic de- 
cision affecting the future of the area 
should be made without extensive public 
hearings and consultation with the com- 
munities involved. I join with my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OTTINGER], who has today intro- 
duced an identical bill, in expressing the 
hope that the Subcommittee on Roads 
of the House Public Works Committee 
will hold such hearings in the area af- 
fected in the near future. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Riverdale Press of July 8, 1965, 
a weekly newspaper which has deserved- 
ly won many awards for excellence and 
for service to the community: 


[From the Riverdale (N.Y.) Press, July 
8, 1965] 
We OPPOSE THE HUDSON EXPRESSWAY 


More than 350 years have passed since 
Hendrik Hudson anchored the Half Moon 
off Spuyten Duyvil. Many controversies have 
raged over the Hudson River since then, No 
year in the past, however, has matched 1965 
for the amount of attention given to this 
majestic waterway. Riverdale is especially 
concerned, since the Hudson forms our west- 
ern boundary. 

A Riverdalian, George Perkins, was chiefly 
instrumental in preserving the Palisades 
along the New Jersey shore for the perma- 
nent enjoyment of generations tocome. But 
the Riverdale shoreline has suffered. 

In one corner, below Kappock Street, 
apartments have been crowded together so 
that narrow streets are all but impassable. 
What should have been a beautiful resi- 
dential area has been permitted to become 
an unplanned, uncomfortable jumble of un- 
prepossessing buildings. 

Our park along the river has never been 
developed. Erosion has taken a heavy toll. 
What’s left has been torn up during the con- 
struction of new sewers so that the river 
edge looks like an Appalachian strip mining 
operation. We doubt that it will be restored 
to beauty for years to come. 

Riverdale is far from alone in its concern 
over the future of the Hudson. At Corn- 
wall, conservationists are fighting a vigorous 
battle against a proposed Con Edison devel- 
opment. They fear its effect both on scenic 
beauty and the spawning of fish. The cur- 
rent drought has turned the attention of 
the city toward the possibility of using the 
Hudson as a source of water supply. And 
there is increased concern over the preserva- 
tion of waterfront areas from continued 
spoilage. 

Hearings to be held tomorrow and Satur- 
day at Hawthorne Junior High School, in 
Yonkers, will discuss the scenic Hudson 
Riverway bill, cosponsored by Congressman 
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BincHam. The measure was introduced to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to pre- 
serve the river’s scenic and recreational 
values. Uncertain, as yet, are the steps to 
be taken to extend the Secretary’s authority 
to New York City. 

Meanwhile the State legislature has passed, 
and Governor Rockefeller has signed into 
law, another bill to establish a Hudson 
Scenic Expressway along the river bank. 
This would transform Route 9 into a super- 
highway, extending from Beacon to New 
York City. 

Of special concern to Riverdale is a pro- 
posal to link this highway with the Major 
Deegan Expressway via an extension at some 
point in the Bronx. The only possible road 
2 oe type would have to cut across River- 
ale. 8 

State officials have said they will do every- 
thing possible to retain the river’s scenic 
beauty. Information concerning plans for 
the highway has been limited, but a series of 
hearings for communities to be affected has 
been proposed. We hope Riverdale will be 
considered among those areas entitled to 
be heard. 

The Henry Hudson Parkway now splits 
Riverdale in half. Access roads to the heavily 
traveled Major Deegan Expressway now 
create bottlenecks and add to traffic hazards, 
We believe another superhighway cutting 
across Riverdale would cause irreparable 
damage to the community. 

First of all, what’s left of Riverdale’s wa- 
terfront would be lost forever. No matter 
how hard he tries, the highway commissioner 
cannot preserve scenic beauty by substitut- 
ing a ribbon of concrete for a stretch of 
greenery and woodlands. Secondly, what we 
least need is the noise, confusion, and air 
pollution of thousands of cars on a main 
artery cut through our residential sections. 

The new expressway will entail tremen- 
dous expense as well as dislocation. An 
easier solution to the mass transportation 
problem is so obvious, that we wonder why 
it has been bypassed. That solution lies in 
implementing rail commuter service. 

The proposed new highway parallels the 
tracks of the New York Central. Fast, com- 
fortable transportation could be provided 
for thousands of riders by modernizing the 
rail Legislation enabling such a 
move has already been passed. Precedents 
have been established. Other cities have 
fast, modern commuter service. Why not 
offer this convenience to Hudson Valley com- 
munities? 

There is an obvious inconsistency between 
Federal efforts to preserve scenic and recrea- 
tional values and the State’s plan to build 
an expressway. We cannot have both. Of 
the two proposals, we favor the measure 
introduced in Congress. We see no necessity 
for an expressway that will mean the per- 
manent destruction of a riverfront that has 
been despoiled already, almost beyond the 
hope of preservation and restoration. 


A WELCOME TO THE 91ST ANNUAL 
SHRINERS CONVENTION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to welcome 
all the many thousands of members of 
the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine of North America 
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who have arrived this week in our Na- 
tion’s Capital for their 91st annual con- 
vention. 

As an organization, the Shriners are 
an outstanding example of a group dedi- 
cated to a living, vital Christianity and 
to the great democratic ideals which have 
built and strengthened America. The 
838,000 members of this organization are 
men who believe in the united, humani- 
tarian action of free men in accepting 
the responsibilities that come with citi- 
zenship in the world’s greatest democ- 
racy. Through their sponsorship of the 
amazingly successful Shriners’ hospitals 
for crippled children, they are demon- 
strating the best concepts of community 
and national service. 

Founded in New York in 1872, Shrine- 
dom has spread across our Nation. And 
as the late Hubert N. Poteat, a Past Im- 
perial Potentate wrote: 

If there is one thing our harassed world 
needs more than another today, it is brother- 
ly love. 

As a group the Shriners are men of 
reverent mind, merry heart, and a dis- 
tinct humanitarian vein. Back in 1888, 
Jacksonville, Fla., was almost laid waste 
by a tragic epidemic of yellow fever. Five 
thousand were affected before cold 
weather could destroy the virus. To 
their great credit, the members of the 
Shrine organized themselves into a re- 
lief corps and through their donations 
of personal labor and more than $10,000 
initiated the order’s first major charity. 

In the years that followed, every im- 
perial potentate urged Shriners every- 
where to carry on the works of charity, 
with the results of these pleas culmi- 
nating in today’s multimillion-dollar an- 
nual program for the Shriners’ hospitals 
for crippled children. 

These hospitals have been the soul of 
the Shriners. The first cornerstone was 
laid in 1922 in Shreveport, La. Today 
this program has expanded to a total of 
17. These hospitals are among the Na- 
tion’s most modern, progressive, and well 
equipped, and are offering free care and 
love to thousands of young children who 
so badly need it. One of these very ex- 
cellent hospitals is located in my home 
city of Massachusetts in Springfield. It 
has been offering hope and health to the 
children of the area since 1925. 

An extremely significant new program 
has recently been added to the already 
heavy obligations of the Shriners. 
Young burn patients, long the most 
neglected of the pediatric wards, have 
gained a new friend. The Shriners have 
now put both feet forward in a mighty 
attempt to alleviate the crucial problems 
in this area. 

In November of 1963 the first Shriners’ 
Burns Institute was opened in Galveston, 
Tex. Two others followed in Cincinnati 
and, Boston. These are interim opera- 
tions being carried out in rented space in 
already existing hospitals. But in these 
three locations, two new and modern 
Shriners’ Burns Institutes are now under 
construction and the third will be by 
next. fall. o 
in an area of serious need 

The Shriners of America like parades 
and they like good fun, but they are also 
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seriously in pursuit of a better life for 
the misfortunate young children of our 
Nation, children wno with help and love 
can become productive, vital citizens of 
this Nation. 

And the next time those of us who are 
sports fans enjoy the excitement of the 
annual Shriners’ East-West football 
game, maybe we should pause a moment 
and remember that it is more than a 
football game. 

It is a classic of love and sacrifice for 
a goal that transcends the yards gained, 
the passes thrown, or the runners 
stopped. This is a game played that 
Joe, with two clubfeet, may walk and 
even run and play like other children. 
It is played for little Mary, who lies in a 
plaster cast as the curve is removed from 
her spine. It is played for Ralph and 
Ruth, Nancy and Bill, Sue and Dick— 
white, black, yellow, Protestant, Jew, and 
Catholic—who lie in the Shriners’ hos- 
pitals, and for the others who are waiting 
to reach that mansion of mercy. 

We are proud to have the Shriners in 
Washington. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR FUNERAL 
EXPENSES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Wurre] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
death to a member of an economically 
less fortunate family or a family of mod- 
erate means strikes a blow that is doubly 
cruel to that family. The grief from the 
loss of a loved one is coupled with the 
financial hardship incurred by the pay- 
ment of funeral expenses of that loved 
one. An equitable method exists for the 
Congress to minimize this terrible finan- 
cial hardship—an income tax deduction 
to the members of the decedent’s family 
for the expenses surrounding the funeral 
of the loved one. 

Present law makes a deduction avail- 
able to wealthier members of our society 
through the computation of the Federal 
estate tax which may be due on the es- 
tate of the deceased. But this existing 
deduction is meaningless to people of 
moderate means. The conscience of the 
Nation in recent years has been directed 
toward the hardships of the less-advan- 
taged citizen and it is appropriate at this 
time to make some reasonable deduction 
available to this group of Americans. 

I am today introducing legislation to 
make available a modest income tax 
deduction to those family members who 
actually pay the funeral expenses of one 
of their loved ones. The bill would, in 
the usual case, allow the widow or other 
family member to deduct a total of up to 
$500 for funeral expenses paid with re- 
spect to the deceased. If family members 
are entitled to receive lump-sum death 
payment or a funeral or burial expense 
allowance—generally $250—under the 
Social Security Act, veteran’s benefit leg- 
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islation, or other Federal law, the total 
deduction made available by the bill 
would be reduced to $250. . 

In recognition of the fact that several 
family members may contribute to the 
payment of the total amount of funeral 
expenses, the bill provides that the allow- 
able deduction is to be allocated to each 
contributing individual in proportion to 
the amount of funeral expenses he paid, 
reduced by the amount of the lump-sum 
payment he received. 

To avoid misuse of this new deduction, 
the bill also provides that any amount 
allowable to a family member as an in- 
come tax deduction shall not also be 
allowable to the decedent’s estate in com- 
puting its Federal estate tax liability, 
making only one deduction for the fu- 
neral expense allowable. This is con- 
sonant with present law. 

This income tax deduction while allow- 
able to each American taxpayer, will be 
most significant to the citizen of modest 
means who is stricken by the loss of a 
loved one. 


THE “BREAD TAX” ARGUMENT IS 
FALSE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PurcetL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called the attention of the House 
to published. reports that the giants of 
the baking industry have hired a Wash- 
ington lobbyist to work for the defeat 
— the Johnson administration's farm 

ill. 

I pointed out to my colleagues of the 
House that this insidious attack on the 
farm bill is being carried out under the 
smokescreen of a “bread tax” propaganda 
smear. 

I want to keep reminding my col- 
leagues of this cunning, deceitful cam- 
paign by the big baking companies, and 
I want to emphasize the fallacy of the 
fraudulent argument they are putting 
up. 

We heard this same argument last 
year when the voluntary wheat certifi- 
cate program was before Congress. It 
was a false argument then, and it has 
proven to be false. 

Opponents of the program last year 
made dire predictions that its passage 
would surely result in higher bread prices 
to the consumer, but it didn’t. 

Consumer. prices for wheat products 
have remained stable. Bread prices in 
the the past 12 months have averaged 
around 21 cents a loaf or less, virtually 
unchanged from the period before the 
certificate program went into effect. 

And yet the wheat certificate program 
has meant about $450 million more in 
farm income to the wheatgrowers than 
they would have received without the 
program. And wheat program costs to 
the taxpayer were $300 million lower 
than the year before. 
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Publicly owned wheat stocks have been 
reduced by about 150 million bushels be- 
low the previous marketing year. 

And yet profits to wheat users thus far 
in 1965, according to recent Standard 
& Poor’s surveys, are higher in nearly 
every case than for the same period in 
1964. 

The bakers are a lot better off finan- 
cially than the farmers who grow the 
wheat, and they get a lot more than the 
farmer does for the loaf of bread they 
sell. 

The bakers, however, do not seem to 
want to give the farmer parity of in- 
come with his city brethren. And they 
do not seem to want to reduce the costs 
of Government farm programs. 

The immediate goals of this adminis- 
tration’s farm program now before Con- 
gress are these: 

First. To raise farm income by $250 
million a year. 

Second. To reduce farm program costs 
by $200 million a year. 

Third. To cut back Government-held 
stocks of farm commodities and reduce 
storage and handling costs. 

The extension of the voluntary wheat 
certificate program in the bill before 
Congress is a key feature of the legisla- 
tion. 

Yet we hear it attacked and smeared 
by its opponents as “bread tax” legisla- 
tion. 

Well, now, let us just see how much 
money the farmer gets for the wheat in 
a loaf of bread compared to what the 
bakers and wholesalers and the retailers 
get. 

In the years from 1947 through 1949 
when the retail price of bread averaged 
12.7 cents, the farmer’s share of that 
loaf of bread was only 2.7 cents for the 
wheat in that bread. 

By February of this year the average 
retail price of a loaf of bread had risen 
to just under 21 cents, but the farmer was 
still getting only 2.7 cents for the wheat 
in that loaf of bread. 

Now, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
stated repeatedly that the bill now be- 
fore Congress will provide the wheat 
farmer an inerease of seven-tenths of a 
cent for the wheat used in a loaf of bread 
by domestic bakers. 

This would be the first time in 15 
years that the wheat farmer has had an 
increase in his share of the returns from 
a loaf of bread. 

And yet the wheat-users are threaten- 
ing that if the share of the farmer is in- 
creased by seven-tenths of a cent, the 
price of bread will be increased 2 cents 
a loaf. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, would this be so? 

Who would be imposing a bread tax on 
the consumer? It would not be the 
farmer. It would not be this adminis- 
tration. It would be the bakers and the 
wholesalers and the retailers. 

The farmer today actually receives 15 
percent less for the food he produces than 
he did in 1947-49, while prices paid by 
consumers for food have risen by 31 
percent. 

Since 1947-49 the cost of farm-grown 
food has risen only 14 percent, but the 
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processing and marketing costs have 
risen 42 percent. 

Expenditures per person for food in 
the United States increased by $105 from 
1950 to 1964. But of this $105 a year 
increase in the cost of food, the farmer 
got only $1 and the processing and mar- 
keting firms got $104. 

Mr. Speaker, let us be done with all this 
nonsense about the administration's 
wheat program constituting a “bread 
tax” on the consumer. 

We need to enact this program, Mr. 
Speaker, to raise farm income, to reduce 
Government costs to the taxpayer, and 
to cut back surplus grain stocks. 

Let us not be fooled by any fraudulent 
“bread tax” arguments against it. 


HEAD START 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker an 
editorial concerning the administration 
of the Head Start program appeared 
in the July 5 issue of the Shreveport 
Journal which deserves the attention of 
every Member. 

It makes a single point and it is one 
to which I wholly subscribe: That the 
program has, in the headlong rush to 
pour out the funds appropriated, granted 
funds to just about everyone except those 
who are qualified to administer the pro- 
gram. There are some exceptions, I am 
sure, but they are few and far between. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of the House and congratulate the 
editor of the Journal for a forthright and 
clear insight into the mistakes that have 
been made in this program so far. 

Heap START PROGRAM RUSHED 

Operation Head Start officially gets under- 
way this week with projects in some 2,300 
communities hastily set up to prepare pre- 
school-age children from culturally deprived 
homes for entering the first grade next fall. 
It was conceived as a $17 million program 
to offer assistance to 100,000 children this 
summer, but the antipoverty planners be- 
came so enthusiastic about it that the pro- 
gram has reached $84 million proportions, 
extending help to 560,000 children. 

Ten Head Start projects have been ap- 
proved for Caddo and Bossier Parishes. 
Negro churches, nurseries, day-care centers, 
and a PTA group are sponsoring these units. 
Although school boards in some cities are 
acting as sponsors of projects, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity does not require units 
to be under the supervision of school 
systems. 

Since children for whom the program is 
planned have individual problems which 
handicap their learning, one would expect 
the projects to be staffed with teachers who 
are specialists in the field. But that is not 
the case. Teachers having had only 1 week 
of training in kindergarten techniques will 
be conducting classes. Few experts regard 
this training as adequate, the Wall Street 
Journal observes. 

In most projects over the country teachers 
will receive the same rate of pay as regular 
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elementary public school teachers earn. The 
national average comes to about $3 an hour. 
However, in New York City, Head Start 
teachers will be paid from $8 to $9.20 an hour. 
They refused to work for any less, and Head 
Start was determined to get going regard- 
less of the cost. When the school nurses 
discovered how the teachers had succeeded 
they, in turn, demanded and got $6 an hour. 
Their regular scale was $2.65. Directors of 
the New York projects are to be paid $1,000 
a month. 

During these coming 8 weeks of Head 
Start about 40,000 teachers will be employed. 
There will be some 8,000 additional paid 
workers. The Federal Government bears 90 
percent or more of the cost of the program. 
By far the greater part of the funds will go 
for salaries, 

Certain experts who are in complete sym- 
pathy with the aim of Head Start doubt 
that it can accomplish its objectives if help 
is not continued after these children are 
enrolled in public school. Among them is 
Dr. Martin Deutsch, of New York Medical 
College. He said, as quoted by the Wall 
Street Journal: “There is some evidence that 
children who do get a head start which has 
no followup momentum will return to their 
orginial failure levels.” 

The administration has asked Congress to 
appropriate $150 million to carry on Head 
Start after this fall. In justice to the chil- 
dren, their families, and the taxpayers, too, 
the program should be placed on a firmer 
educational basis before more funds are 
lavished on it. Good intentions and plenty 
of money cannot substitute for adequately 
trained teachers and competent direction. 


CARGO PREFERENCE LAW, MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my fellow Mem- 
bers of the House a statement by Mr. 
Paul Hall, president of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
which apepared in the July 9, 1965 edi- 
tion of the “Seafarers’ Log.” The state- 
ment discusses the Cargo Preference Law 
and the proposed amendment by Con- 
gressman Paul G. Rocers of Florida. 

INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
(By Paul Hall) 

A truly constructive proposal that would 
require a minimum of 75 percent of U.S. Gov- 
ernment-generated cargo be carried on Amer- 
ican-flag vessels has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
PauL Rocers, Democrat, of Florida. Repre- 
sentative Rocers’ bill is an example of the 
kind of recommendations that are needed to 
reverse the dismal decline of the American- 
flag merchant fleet. 

Representative Rocers’ proposal is more 
than just another idea of how to save the 
U.S. merchant marine from vanishing from 
the oceans of the world. The significance of 
the bill lies in the fact that the Nation’s 
present cargo preference statutes are not 
doing the job for which they were passed. 
Congressman Rocers is obviously aware of 
this fact. In introducing his bill he declared, 
“The present requirement. of 50 percent has 
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proved insufficient, if this Nation is to main- 
tain a strong merchant marine.” 

The SIU has long maintained that the 
lackadaisical enforcement of the existing 
cargo preference statutes is a shocking exam- 
ple of bureaucratic negligence, to say noth- 
ing of governmental indifference to the plight 
of the U.S. shipping industry. Our lengthy 
list of grievances against the Government 
departments that have ignored the spirit and 
intent of this legislation tells the sordid story 
of how ineffectively the present statutes 
have been administered. 

If one were to take a cynical attitude to- 
ward the Nation's present cargo preference 
laws, an argument might be made that Rep- 
resentative Rocrrs’ bill calling for a 75 per- 
cent Government cargo requirement is the 
best way to actually get the presently re- 
quired 50 percent on American bottoms. 
However, we can rightfully expect that the 
statutes will be obeyed. 

We in the SIU do not think it is too much 
to ask that the departments of the Federal 
Government adhere to the cargo preference 
statutes duly enacted by the representatives 
of the people. If these departments continue 
their practice of ignoring these laws, a law 
calling for no less than a 100-percent cargo 
preference requirement would not be worth 
the paper it was written upon. 

Our objections to the present cargo pref- 
erence setup is twofold in nature. The first 
objection deals with the all-too-frequent 
granting of waivers to evade the requirements 
of the law. Our second point is that even 
if there were complete compliance with the 
present 50-percent minimum, our country’s 
merchant marine would still need additional 
assistance if it is to take its rightful place 
among the fleets of the world. 

Thus, we regard increasing the legal re- 
quirement that American bottoms carry 75, 
instead of the minimum 50 percent, of Gov- 
ernment-generated cargoes, as an important 
step in restoring the Nation’s merchant fleet 
to a healthier state of strength. Certainly, 
our shipping industry will not find itself 
taxed beyond its resources in finding the 
space for the cargoes guaranteed to it by such 
a law. 

The sad truth of the matter is our Nation's 
merchant marine is carrying well under 10 
percent of the country’s foreign trade. The 
rapidly dwindling part played by the U.S. 
maritime industry in its own country’s for- 
eign trade can only spell tragedy for the fu- 
ture place of the American flag on the world’s 
oceans. The flow of Government cargoes 
which keeps a portion of our fleet alive today 
obviously cannot be depended upon to do 
this lifesaving job at the rate at which they 
are currently available. 

As the strength of our merchant fleet 
continues to ebb away, our Nation is con- 
fronted with repeated reports of a strong 
and steadily growing Russian shipping in- 
dustry. Representative Rocers recognized 
this threat when he said, “It is clear the 
Communists are engaged in an all-out effort 
to dominate the world’s sea lanes by 1970.” 

In his speech before the House in support 
of his 75-percent cargo preference bill, 
Rocers pointed to statistics showing that 
Russia is building 15 times as many ships 
as this country. We think facts such as 
these indicate the damage of the country’s 
national security through governmental lack 
of concern about our own merchant fleet. 
Representative Rocers was correct when he 
said his proposed law would be an important 
first step in rebuilding the U.S.-flag fleet. 

The Florida Congressman also hit the nail 
on the head when he said passage of his 
bill would have a substantially beneficial 
effect on our Nation’s dangerous balance-of- 
payments problem. His statement that the 
cost of moving foreign aid cargoes on for- 
eign-flag vessels worsens the outflow of U.S. 
dollars is unfortunately, all to true. 
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The country is generally aware that our 
Government program to help the less-for- 
tunate nations of the world with U.S. assist- 
ance is one of the chtef reasons why we are 
plagued by balance-of-payment problems. 
Faced with this problem, we find it hard to 
understand why the goods which are part 
of this assistance do not move in U.S.-flag 
vessels, thus saving a good many valuable 
dollars. To continue the present practice 
of ignoring the availability of American ship- 
ping to handle these cargoes, only com- 
pounds the international deficit in payments 
faced by the United States. The passage of 
Representative Rocers bill, increasing the 
maritime industry’s share of Government- 
generated cargoes, will be a great aid in bol- 
stering the U.S. merchant marine, providing 
that the Government agencies involved obey 
the letter of the law. 


REALISTIC THINKING ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has said repeatedly that this 
country would not desert South Vietnam 
in their fight to prevent the Communists 
from taking control of that country. As 
a result of this pledge this country should 
come to grips with the fact that this 
could be a very long and costly struggle. 

Jerry Greene in the New York Daily 
News wrote: 

President Johnson is geared for a 10-year 
war in South Vietnam, if that’s what it takes 
to stop the Communist drive southward from 
Red China. 


Americans should also get geared for 
this long struggle, and be realistic in 
their thoughts toward the Vietnam con- 
flict. 

We all know President Johnson has 
tried almost every possible way to bring 
Hanoi to the peace table, but they have 
refused, thinking that they can win a 
military victory. This is what we must 
show them they cannot do, and this is 
what may take so long. 

Mr. Greene’s column of July 6, 1965 
follows: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WASHINGTON, July 5.—President Johnson is 
geared for a 10-year war in South Vietnam, if 
that’s what it takes to stop the Communist 
drive southward from Red China. 

A close associate of the President told the 
News that some White House advisers have 
become concerned that Johnson’s deluge of 
invitations for peace negotiations may have 
hurtfully obscured the recognition by most 
top Officials that extended conflict is possible. 

Some Presidential consultants are con- 
vinced that Johnson has by this time made 
the U.S. willing, unconditional, position sufi- 
ciently clear before the rest of the world, and 
that prime attention should now be given 
to laying the facts before the American 
people. 

The willingness to negotiate seemingly files 
in the face of official acceptance of the grim 
prospects. It has brought a troublesome con- 
fusion in the minds of the people. 

The American spectaculars, like the use of 
the B-52 bombers this weekend for the second 
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strike against suspected Vietcong positions, 
and the commitment of paratroops and ma- 
rines—with more to come—have not been 
calculated to produce immediate, decisive re- 
sults. 

The war still must be fought by the Viet- 
namese, most military chiefs believe, with the 
United States providing such assistance as 
is required. There is little doubt that the 
assistance, already of major proportions, will 
be increased substantially as the months 


ass. 

But this assistance is not and has not been 
of the crash variety. Rather, it has been the 
development of long-term planning. The in- 
tent is to stave off the expected rainy season 
attacks of the Vietcong and to apply mount- 
ing pressure against the Reds—north and 
south—without going so far as to bring on 
wholesale war with Red China or Russia. 


L.B.J. HAS WARNED US OVER AND OVER 


This is the ticklish key issue, a matter of 
political decisions that a couple of generals 
said today the military men are more than 
willing to leave to the White House. 

Johnson and practically all his top offi- 
cials have broadcast repeated warnings that 
the Viet war could be long, but such admo- 
nitions have received little attention—far 
less than the noisy blatherings of a minor- 
ity demanding that we quit. 

There was, for example, the appearance of 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara before 
a House Appropriations Defense Subcommit- 
tee, when he was asked about negotiations. 

“There is very little to negotiate at the 
present time,” McNamara said. “The nego- 
tiations were held in 1954 and led to a divi- 
sion of the country. I do not understand 
what we would negotiate today that would 
be different from the agreement of 1954.” 

Gen. H. K. Johnson, the Army Chief of 
Staff, laid it on the line before the same 
Congressmen: 

“I believe it would take as long as 10 years. 
I believe that one of the—I would not want 
to term it a mistake—but one of our errors 
has been looking forward to success in the 
course of the next year, or 2 years. 

“I think that we have to raise our sights 
materially, plan for the long term, and if 
it occurs sooner, fine. That will be just 
wonderful.” 


BUT IS PATIENCE AN AMERICAN TRAIT? 


Representative Grorc—e Mamon, Democrat, 
of Texas, the subcommittee chairman, said, 
“We Americans are not noted for our pa- 
tience,” and said the patience of the people 
“is more or less threadbare” regarding Viet- 
nam. 

Three years ago, after spending a couple 
of months in South Vietnam and attempting 
to digest the conclusions of American ad- 
visers there, we wrote that what would be 
required was patlence—plus lots of sweat, 
some blood, some tears and a thumping 
amount of hard cash.” 

A few months later, Ho Chi Minh, the Red 
boss of North Vietnam, said in an interview 
published in an American magazine that the 
United States did not possess the patience to 
compete with the Viet Communists, that we 
would tire of the bloody game in a few years 
and quit. 

It’s a cinch that the American public won’t 
develop that essential patience very fast while 
under the impression that there could be a 
negotiation, an end to killings, and a peace 
almost at any moment. 

This is why some of Johnson’s friends 
think the time has come to lift the illusion 
that a fast peace is around the corner, that 
the President might pull some big stunt and 
run a dire risk of major war to get the shoot- 
ing stopped before the 1966 or certainly the 
1968 elections. 


THE TROOP ESTIMATES VARY WIDELY 


Certainly the military men charged with 
conduct of their part of the war, keeping in 
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mind that the Viet generals must remain in 
the forefront as leaders in their own coun- 
try, are proceeding on no crash basis. 

How many Americans troops may even- 
tually be required, what kinds of supporting 
force are unknowns and the situation can 
change from day to day. Defense Secretary 
McNamara has announced the troop total is 
in the process of swelling from 53,000 to 75,- 
000. You can make a couple of phone calls 
to high officials here and get estimates any 
size you want, 100,000 to 150,000 to 350,000 
and more. 

But these changes, the switch in tactics, 
come as no quickie, shoot-from-the hip deci- 
sion. The B-52's based at Guam and used 
as desired over South Vietnam were prepared 
@ year ago. 

Now it is expected that the new Ist Cav- 
alry Division (Airmobile) just formed at Fort 
Benning, Ga., may start moving this month 
toward South Vietnam—with its 15,787 men 
supported by 428 helicopters—to give the 
Communists a taste of something new in 
warfare. And, of course, to see how it works. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— 
PART CXXVIII 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the May 19, 
1965 edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The article concerns the proposed 
police review board and is part of the 
series on “New York City in Crisis”: 


New York CITY IN CRISIS—OPPOSED BY THE 
PBA—CoUNCIL BACKING FOR POLICE REVIEW 
BOARD 
“This report * * * will meet the need for 

a full and open review of substantive cases 
of police brutality while at the same time 
protecting the good reputation of the thou- 
sands of men on our police force who serve 
with dedication and honor.” (City council 
committee’s majority report.) 

“Nothing could be more detrimental to the 
police department, the morale of the men 
or the efficient protection for the people of 
the city * * * the cops * * * will be the 
target of every cop-hater in the city * * + 
A cop would be looking down the throat of 
a review board.” (Police Benevolent Associa- 
tion statement.) 

(By James Lynn) 

A special city council subcommittee rec- 
ommended yesterday that the council estab- 
lish its own version of a civilian review board 
to look into complaints of police brutality. 

The body suggested in the subcommittee’s 
majority report would be a permament com- 
mittee of the council itself, empowered to 
review the findings of the police depart- 
ment’s own Civilian Complaint Review 
Board. 

As soon as the subcommittee report was 
out it was condemned by the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association, which opposes ex- 
ternal review of police procedures in any 
form. 

“Today it’s made up of councilmen,” a 
PBA spokesman said, “and tomorrow who 
knows? It opens the door to unlimited 
investigation of the police department by 
outside people.” 
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PROTEST 


There was an even more vivid protest out- 
side city hall, where more than 30 pickets 
paced yesterday afternoon, carrying signs 
that read “The Police Are Our Last Defense 
Against Communism” and ‘Policemen Pro- 
tect Us—Please Don't Tie Their Hands.” 

The pickets were passing out petitions 
drawn up by Citizens for Law and Order, 
whose chairman was listed as Thaddeus S. 
Dabrowski. The petitions said “any attempt, 
in any manner, to form a civilian review 
board * * * will only hinder” the police. 

On the other hand, Councilman Theodore 
S. Weiss, a member of the subcommittee, dis- 
sented from its report because he didn't 
think it went far enough. And another sub- 
committee member, Councilman Richard S. 
Aldrich, went most of the way with the ma- 
jority but parted company with it on making 
the review body an arm of the council. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, Brook- 
lyn Democratic Councilman Dominick Corso, 
said he had no assurances of support for the 
recommendations from Mayor Wagner or 
Council Majority Leader David Ross, but the 
mayor has voiced his approval of the bill’s 
broad outlines. 

Besides recommending a council commit- 
tee to check up on decisions of the police 
department’s civilian complaint review 
board, the subcommittee report called for 
some changes in police handling of civilian 
complaints. 

Specifically, it said all complaints should 
be submitted in writing and acknowledged 
by a written receipt; attorneys should have 
the right to cross-examine and transcripts 
should be taken at preliminary hearings, and 
both the complainant and the police should 
have the right to subpena witnesses for 
hearings before departmental trial. 

The recommended permanent council 
committee on police affairs would be au- 
thorized “to review police department ad- 
ministrative findings in respect to allegations 
of brutality,” with complete access to police 
records, and would make regular spot checks 
on the handling of complaints by the police. 

Mr. Aldrich, a Manhattan member of the 
council’s Republican minority, agreed with 
the subcommittee majority that civilian re- 
view is desirable but argued that Deputy 
Mayor Edward F. Cavannagh, Jr., is now au- 
thorized to provide it and should merely be 
given by law the power he already holds at 
the mayor’s order. 

ALL ASPECTS 

In fact, Mr. Aldrich said, the deputy 
mayor’s review power should be widened “to 
include all aspects of civilian-police rela- 
tions,” not just charges of brutality. A coun- 
cil committee should not be given the Job, 
he added, because most councilmen are part- 
time public servants. 

Perhaps more important Mr. Aldrich said, 
“Great pressures could be brought to bear 
on the individual councilman by his con- 
stituents and pressure groups from his com- 
munity.” The deputy mayor, he reasoned, 
would be above “partiality, prejudice, and 
professional courtesy.” 

Mr. Weiss’ minority report took issue with 
practically all of the subcommittee majority’s 
recommendations. He filed a bill more than 
a year ago that would establish a nine-man 
civilian complaint review board whose mem- 
bers would be appointed by the mayor from 
the citizenry at large. 

Yesterday’s subcommittee report recom- 
mended that Mr. Weiss’ bill be shunted aside. 
Mr. Weiss retorted that a council commit- 
tee “would give substance to the arguments 
of those who fear a politically oriented ex- 
ternal board without satisfying those who 
seek a truly impartial board. 

“To be perfectly blunt,” the Manhattan 
reform Democrat believes that the council 
has not the political independence to dis- 
charge this responsibility. And “even if it 
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did, no group of councilmen * * * could 
long escape the charge, unfounded though 
it might be, that they were deciding com- 
plaints on the basis of political considera- 
tions,” 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— 
PART CXXIX 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of the following article is New York’s 
new police commissioner, and it is part 
of the series on “New York City in 
Crisis.” The article appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on May 20, 1965, 
and follows: 


New Polten Heap Too Busy Even To Ask 
Waar Jos Pays 
(By Maurice C. Carroll) 

It was a rare Tuesday for the six Broderick 
children: Their father came home at noon 
so he could watch 10-year-old Ellen be con- 
firmed in St. Catherine’s Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Usually he didn’t get home from the U.S. 
Attorney's office in Foley Square to the gray 
stone and stucco house at 215 Highbrook 
Avenue, Pelham, much before suppertime. 
But on Tuesday the children got a good 
chance to visit with him. 

It is the kind of opportunity they won't 
expect much from now on because in mid- 
evening the telephone rang and, Vincent L. 
Broderick said yesterday, “it was Mike Mur- 
phy. He said he had submitted his resigna- 
tion as police commissioner and recom- 
mended me as his successor.” 

From that moment until he sat yesterday 
afternoon in city hall. shoulder to shoulder 
with what seemed an endless series of tele- 
vision interviewers who repeated, one by 
one, the same set of questiéns, Mr. Broderick 
was so busy he never even got around to 
finding out how much he was going to be 
paid in his new job. 

He walked out the city hall front door at 
2:15 for lunch with Mr. Murphy, former 
Commissioner Francis Adams and his cur- 
rent boss, U.S. Attorney Robert Morgenthau, 
and someone asked, “Will your salary be the 
same $35,000 that Murphy gets?” 

The tall, slim Mr. Broderick looked sur- 
prised. His right hand strayed to his out- 
thrust chin. “Why, I assume it fs,” he said 
slowly. “We never did discuss it.” He 
smiled. “Maybe we should have.” 

He and his new boss, the mayor, had a 
brief Gracie Mansion chat before Mr. Brod- 
erick headed briefly back to his office, then 
down to city hall to meet the press. 

That telephone call from Mr. Murphy 
stirred in him, he said, “shock and chagrin. 
I've known Mike 11 years and I regard him 
as a great police officer, a great attorney, a 
great man.“ After they talked, he called 
Mr. Adams, under whom he had served when 
he was deputy police commissioner in charge 
of legal matters from 1954 to 1956. They 
chatted briefly. At about 10 p.m. he called 
Mr. Morgenthau. 

At 9:30 a.m. yesterday he was at Gracie 
Mansion for a meeting with Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Wagner and Mr. Adams. He was offered 
the job. He took it. By mid-morning he was 
making ready to take over as police com- 
missioner. 

The city gains 3 inches of commissioner 
and loses 25 pounds in the transition from 
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the heavy-set Mr. Murphy to the slender 6- 
foot-1, 175-pound, graying Mr. Broderick. 

It loses several decibels in vocal volume. 
Mr. Murphy has a big voice. Mr. Broderick’s 
is soft, almost apologetic. But those who 
know him say the soft tones cloak a firm 
character. He is, they say, a calm and ac- 
complished administrator. 

He was born in New York 45 years ago, 
son of the late Joseph Broderick, a former 
Federal Reserve Board governor, and Mary 
Lyons Broderick. He has two brothers, the 
Reverend Joseph Broderick, a Dominican 
priest who teaches law at Catholic University, 
and Francis, director of the Peace Corps in 
Ghana. 

Educated at All Hallows, Barnard School 
for Boys, Phillips Andover Academy, Prince- 
ton (class of 1941) and Harvard Law (1948), 
he joined the law firm of Hatch, Root and 
Barrett, 26 Broadway, after graduation. In 
college he was editor of the Daily Princetoni- 
an, a Quadrangle Club member, and on the 

wimming, JV soccer and rugby teams. 
After his term as deputy police commissioner, 
during which he conducted departmental 
hearings against policemen accused of mis- 
conduct, he served from 1956 to 1961 as gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association of 
Investment Companies (with service in 1958 
and 1959 as special hearings officer for the 
waterfront commission) and from 1961 until 
now as chief assistant U.S. attorney for the 
southern district. 


| 
He spent 4 wartime years in the Army Corps 


of Engineers. 

He has, he said, no special hobbies. “I’m 
a situation golfer. If there's a course there 
and nobody on it, I might play.” Mostly, 
he said, “I just like to spend time with my 
children and a ball back and forth.” 

Mr. Broderick’s hazel eyes gaze downward 
when he answers questions and he folds his 
slim hands contemplatively. But his words 
proclaim self-assurance. His new job? “The 
second toughest job in New York. But I 
am honored by the Confidence the mayor has 
expressed in me—and I have a certain degree 
of confidence in myself.” 

The Broderick children heard schoolyard 
gossip about their father’s new job but it 
was only as they drifted home in mid- 
afternoon that they learned for certain— 
Kathleen, 14, from Pelham High; Vincent, 12, 
from junior high; Mary, 11, Ellen, 10, and 
Joan, 7, from Colonial Public School. Only 
2-year-old Justin was home all day with his 
mother, the former Sally Brine. 

Their home is near the city line but Mr. 
Broderick said they would now probably 
move closer to the center of things. Where? 
When? He threw out his hands. That's 
one of the things. I just don’t know. It’s 
been so sudden.” 

Mrs. Broderick said she was “delighted” 
with the appointment even though she knew 
the job would make many demands on her 
husband’s time. He said, “I'm blessed with a 
very understanding wife.” 

Yes, he said supper was usually at 7:30, 
“although Mr. Morgenthau runs a pretty busy 
office, too. And I don’t always make it now.” 

When he’s commissioner? 

“Sally is probably still going to have dinner 
at 7:30—with the six children.” 


RABBI BLOOM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to record here my profound shock 
and brief at the death of Rabbi Maurice 
J. Bloom, one of the outstanding moral 
and spiritual leaders in my district. Rab- 
bi Bloom, leader of the Tremont Temple, 
lived a life modeled after that which he 
outlined for his congregation as “the 
good life.” He was truly a living ex- 
ample as well as a spiritual inspiration 
to his followers. Believing in service to 
his country as well as to his God, he 
acted for a period as Jewish chaplain 
at the U.S, Military Academy at West 
Point, He also spent many hours in 
service to the community as part-time 
chaplain at Kingsbridge Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, president of the Association of 
Reform Rabbis of New York City and 
vicinity, as a member of the executive 
board of the Synagogue Council of 
America and as a member of the board 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 

What Rabbi Bloom has left behind him 
is difficult to document here, for in large 
part it is in the hearts of his congrega- 
tion and the people whose lives he 
touched in an intangible way. 

On behalf of my constituents in the 
21st Congressional District in New York, 
I would like to express here publicly our 
grief at the passing from our midst of 
this outstanding human being. As a pri- 
vate person, I would like to extend my 
heartfelt condolences to the rabbi’s 
family and to assure them that we shall 
never forget this great man’s teachings. 
What he has left behind will never fade 
away. 


THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long believed that the great contribu- 
tions to the growth and development of 
the United States made by the Mexican 
immigrant ought to be formally recog- 
nized by the Federal Government, that 
such recognition should be in concrete 
form in the nature of a permanent mon- 
ument, and that the ideal location would 
be the city of San Antonio, Tex. San 
Antonio has been a gateway to and from 
Mexico for centuries. Today it is per- 
haps the largest bilingual city in the 
Nation and a confluence of the Anglo 
and Latin American cultures. 

In 1968 San Antonio will celebrate the 
250th anniversary of its founding. Also 
in that year an international exposition, 
HemisFair 1968, will open in San An- 
tonio. This exposition will be a “Fair of 
the Americas,” emphasizing the contri- 
butions that each of the cultures and 
countries have made to civilization in 
North and South America. This will be 
the first fair of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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On June 21, I made a speech in this 
House in which I served notice that I 
would initiate action to call the atten- 
tion of the Nation to the contributions 
made by the immigrants from across our 
southern border. On the same day I in- 
troduced the HemisFair bill, H.R. 9247, 
providing for a planning study to be set 
up in the Department of Commerce to 
determine the extent to which the United 
States shall participate at the exposition. 
This study, which I hope will be author- 
ized this year, can include an inquiry 
into a monument dedicated to the Mex- 
ican immigrant. Possibly, the U.S. 
pavilion may be built so that it can 
serve the dual purpose of the Federal 
HemisFair exhibit and the immigration 
monument. If it is determined that ad- 
ditional legislation is needed, I will in- 
troduce it. 

The full story of the Mexican immi- 
grant has never been told. The total 
for 145 years of Mexican immigration, 
from 1820 to 1964, is 1,326,370. This 
figure does not include the tens of thou- 
sands of persons of Mexican birth or an- 
cestry who were living in the southwest 
territories at the time they were ad- 
mitted into the Union as States. 

Today, the total numbers of persons of 
Spanish surname in the five Southwest 
States—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas—comprises a 
significant portion of the population in 
this area. Of the 29.3 million persons in 
the five Southwest States, 3.4 million 
have Spanish surnames, according to the 
U.S. census of 1960. Of the 9.5 million 
persons in Texas, 1.4 million are of 
Mexican ancestry. 

Of course, the numbers alone cannot 
fairly indicate the contributions that 
these persons have made to the South- 
west and to the Nation. I am neither a 
sociologist, an historian, nor an econo- 
mist. It would take a team of persons 
in these and other fields to compile the 
record of the achievements and of the 
significance of the Mexican immigrant 
and his offspring to the American ex- 
perience. But anyone who has traveled 
or lived in the great Southwest can grasp 
some idea of the meaning and the im- 
portance of the waves of hardy, industri- 
ous immigrants who have come across 
the Mexican border. Undeniably, our 
culture and our economy would be im- 
measurably poorer had this immigration 
not occurred. 

It is time for this Government to rec- 
ognize what those of us who live in the 
Southwest have known: that the Mexi- 
can immigrant has enriched our heritage 
and helped build our country. It would 
be a fine and worthwhile tribute for the 
U.S. Government to establish a monu- 
ment to the Mexican immigrant. And it 
would be fitting and proper for such a 
monument to be located in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

With unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing into the Recorp three tables relating 
to Mexican immigration into the United 
States. Table 1 shows the Mexican im- 
migration by decades beginning in 1820, 
and for the years since the last census 
in 1960. Table 2 shows the populations 
of persons with Spanish surnames in the 
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five Southwestern States for 1950 and 
1960. Table 3 shows the total popu- 
lation for each of the five Southwestern 
States. 
The tables follow: 
Mexican immigration by decades 


Year: 
c 1 
PPTP 4, 817 
rEg Ts vea A ir alk SS A 6, 599 
Di aE SS aa aeaa Salts el eee pel 3,271 
T 3, 078 
eee lie bl ile ee 2,191 
pho or. ea een pee 5, 162 
TTT 1,913 
e r antennae 971 
oc 49, 642 
be eee 219, 004 
T.. ae age E 459, 287 
c oes 22,319 
1 60, 589 
C 299, 811 
CCCP 41, 476 
FFF 55, 805 
PPTP 55, 986 
SON cn cen peel erat eerie eine 34, 448 


Total for 145 years of im- 
migration, 1820 to 1964__ 1,326, 370 


No record of immigration 1886-93. 


Spanish surname population in five South- 
western States 


1950 1960 
128, 580 194, 356 
758,400 1, 426,538 
118, 715 157, 173 
248, 560 269, 122 
1,027,455 1,417,810 
Totals__..._.._ 2,281,710 3,464,999 
1960 Census population of the five South- 

western States 

Aenne 1. 302, 161 
Sanne eee 15, 717, 204 
SS besos 1. 753, 947 
New Mesico sls. 951, 023 
Y A A Sethi 9, 579, 677 
Total population 29, 304, 012 


OUR GOAL: TO PROTECT THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
last week the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. Forp] suggested that the 
United States should increase its mili- 
tary pressures on North Vietnam by 
bombing four Russian ground to air mis- 
sile sites at Hanoi. 

The very able majority leader of the 
Senate [Mr. MANSFIELD] has responded 
that this would not be a “war shortener” 
or an “American casualty reducer.” It 
would to the contrary, he has suggested, 
be more likely to “raise the level of the 
confiict another notch, to bring on larger 
American casualties and a much broader 
and deeper U.S. involvement in Asia.” 

Mr. Speaker, I agree and agree strong- 
ly with the Senator from Montana. To 
bring the Soviet Union fully into the 
Vietnam conflict; to provoke even great- 
er troop commitments from North Viet- 
nam; to encourage a still larger role 
for Communist China; and to kill thou- 
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sands of Vietnamese civilians—this 
should not be our goal in Vietnam. It 
is a perversion of our right and proper 
purpose. 

Our goal should be to help in every 
reasonable way we can to protect the 
independence of South Vietnam from 
outside aggression and interference. If 
independence is as precious and as vital 
as this country has maintained for near- 
ly 200 years, then it should be available 
to all who are willing to work for it and 
not just to the few who are capable of 
defending it. 

At the same time, there can be no 
military solution to this problem. Our 
arms must be used, as they are needed, 
to convince Hanoi and Peiping, and Mos- 
cow as well, that wars of national libera- 
tion based on terror and intimidation 
and naked force will not succeed. 

Our arms should be used to persuade 
the adversaries of open societies that 
Saigon cannot be crushed. They should 
be used to help secure sound negotiations 
and a just settlement. They should be 
available as long as necessary, but they 
should be restricted to this time and to 
this purpose. 

It is perfectly true that the Commu- 
nists, whether they be in South Viet- 
nam, North Vietnam, or Communist 
China, have been deaf to every offer of 
discussion, negotiation and settlement 
that has been made to date. On at least 
14 different recent occasions they have 
rejected proposals which could bring 
this matter to the international confer- 
ence table and to a position where the 
United Nations might be able to take a 
more active and helpful role. 

But we must not let this solid record 
of intransigence deter us in our efforts 
to achieve a peaceful settlement. We 
must not let continued belligerence pro- 
voke us into any unwise action. Rather, 
we must keep our powder dry and bear 
in mind at all times our objective. 

We must be prepared to persist and 
persevere. We must continue our will- 
ingness to join in the defense of inde- 
pendence where it is threatened and 
where our help is asked. And we must 
continue to press our adversaries and 
pursue every opportunity for negotia- 
tions, for a ceasefire and for a settlement 
that will guarantee the people of South 
Vietnam freedom to determine their own 
future without fear or coercion. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Apa (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Fonp), for July 15, 1965, and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. ASPINALL, from 5 o'clock p.m., July 
15, for balance of week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. KarsTen), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sikes, for 30 minutes, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. McCartuy, for 30 minutes, to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WIDNALL (at the request of Mr. 
Don H. CLausEN), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CoOHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
McCartuy), for 5 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Otsen of Montana (at the request 
of Mr. McCarruy), for 30 minutes, on 
July 15 and July 19; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. LANGEN. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. ASPINALL to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R, 8926 and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Pfg. in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Otsen of Montana (at the request 
of Mr. McCartuy) the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole today, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Don H. CLavsen and to in- 
clude extraneous matter :) 

Mr. BATES. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCartuy) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4185. An act to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5041. An act to provide for safety 
regulations of common carriers by pipeline 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; 

HR. 5246. An act to amend sections 20a 
and 214 of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 

H.R. 6453. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


8.559. An act to regulate the labeling of 
cigarettes, and for other purposes; 
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S. 571. An act for the relief of Denise 
Hojebane Barrood; and 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, provid- 
ing for membership and participation py the 
United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Madam Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 15, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1338. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to complement the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1339. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a re- 
quest for the withdrawal and return of the 
case of Tom Leong Doo, also known as Wil- 
liam Doo Tom, A-11662187, previously trans- 
mitted on April 1, 1965, involving suspension 
of deportation, pursuant to section 244(a) (1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, as amended by Public Law 87-885; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 470. Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R.9075, a bill to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 612). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 471. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 8469, a bill to provide certain 
increases in annuities payable from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 613). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 6790. A bill to increase the lim- 
itation on emergency relief for the repair or 
reconstruction of highways under section 
125 of title 23, United States Code; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 614). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 496. A bill to designate lock 
and dam 3 on the Cape Fear River, N.C., as 
the William O. Huske lock and dam; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 615). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 790. A bill to rename a lock of 
the cross-Florida barge canal the R. N. 


Bert Dosh lock; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 616). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R.7475. A bill to name the au- 


thorized lock and dam No. 6 on the Arkansas 
River in Arkansas and the lake created there- 
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by for David D. Terry; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 617). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 9460. A bill to provide for 
the establishment of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities to pro- 
mote progress and scholarship in the human- 
ities and the arts in the United States, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 618). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
473. Resolution for consideration of H.R. 
9026, a bill to amend further the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
619). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
474. Resolution for consideration of H.R. 
8856, a bill to amend section 271 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 620). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 9567. A bill to strengthen 
the educational resources of our colleges and 
universities and to provide financial assist- 
ance for students in postsecondary and 
higher education; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 621). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 9821. A bill to prohibit the Secretary 
of Commerce from approving plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for a highway along a 
certain route in the State of New York, and 
to prohibit any obligation or expenditure of 
Federal funds in connection therewith; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURLESON; 

H.R. 9822. A bill to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the HemisFair 
1968 Exposition to be held at San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1968, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 9823. A bill to confer additional ju- 
risdiction upon the Superintendent of In- 
surance for the District of Columbia to reg- 
ulate domestic stock insurance companies 
and to exempt such companies from section 
12(g)(1) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 9824. A bill to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOWDY (by request) : 

H.R. 9825. A bill to amend section 10 of 
chapter V of the Life Insurance Act of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 9826. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide for 
additional technological research; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 9827. A bill to establish a Federal sab- 
batical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 9828. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the qual- 
ity of teaching in the Nation’s elementary 
or secondary schools; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 9829. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) to pro- 
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vide that exclusive territorial franchises, 
under limited circumstances, shall not be 
deemed a restraint of trade or commerce or 
a monopoly or attempt to monopolize, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 9830. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize reimburse- 
ment to a State or political subdivision 
thereof for sidewalk repair and replacement 
or to make other arrangements therefor; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 9831. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 9832. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a memorial mu- 
seum at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in honor of the 
Roosevelt Rough Riders; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 9833. A bill to strengthen education- 
al opportunities throughout the Nation by 
the establishment of a National Teachers 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 9834. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a memorial 
museum at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in honor of 
the Roosevelt Rough Riders; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROCE: , 

H.R. 9835. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 9836. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion on certain clays at the same rate 
as allowed on calcium carbonates and lime- 
stone used in the manufacture of cement; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 9837. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to establish a national cemetery 
in Ohio; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 9838. A bill to prohibit the Secretary 
of Commerce from approving plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for a highway along a 
certain route in the State of New York, and 
to prohibit any obligation or expenditure of 
Federal funds in connection therewith; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 9839. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 9840. A bill to authorize the offering 
of prayers in schools on military reservations; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 9841. A bill to provide for the suspen- 
sion of U.S. foreign aid to any country with 
respect to which diplomatic relations with 
the United States have been terminated or 
suspended; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 9842. A bill to provide that district 
courts of the United States shall not have 
jurisdiction to enjoin or modify the opera- 
tion of State laws respecting legislative dis- 
tricts where comparable relief is available in 
State courts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE of Texas: 

H.R. 9843. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
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from gross income for funeral expenses paid 

by the spouse or other relative of the dece- 

dent; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 9844. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 9845. A bill to provide credit facilities 
for the use of fishermen’s cooperative associa- 
tions through establishment of a Bank for 
Fishermen's Cooperative Associations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 9846. A bill to authorize wartime ben- 
efits under certain circumstances for peace- 
time veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 9847. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 9848. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 9849. A bill to authorize the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to con- 
duct certain investigations and studies relat- 
ing to health hazards caused by aircraft 
noise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARNSLEY: 

H.J. Res. 577. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 578. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States reserving to each State the 
exclusive power to apportion membership of 
its legislature; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 579. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Res. 472. Resolution to strengthen 

NATO; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 9850. A bill for the relief of Dr. Daniel 

S. Daniel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 9851. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 

Papa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DULSKI (by request): 

H.R. 9852. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hi Yun 

Whang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 9853. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Ramon Garcia Munoz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 9854. A bill for the relief of A. T. 

Leary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 9855. A bill for the relief of Noel 
Compton Bacchus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H.R. 9856. A bill for the relief of Magdolna 

Szarvas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 9857. A bill for the relief of Atha- 
nasios Sakellaris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 9858. A bill for the relief of Charles 
W. and Joyce E. Burgan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 9859. A bill for the relief of Meyer 
Max Ganem; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 9860. A bill for the relief of Morike 
Kourouma; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 9861. A bill for the relief of Yu Tsen 

Hung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 9862. A bill for the relief of Robert 
L. Goddard; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 9863. A bill for the relief of Marika 

Emiliyu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


245. Mr. MONAGAN presented a petition 
of the Connecticut Committee for Baltic Na- 
tions’ Freedom Rally, held June 20, 1965, at 
Hartford, Conn., which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Federal Government and Kentucky: 
Partners in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the unfortunate collusion 
in ignorance of the Federal Government 
and the State of Kentucky in making the 
State a rich grassland for gangland gam- 
bling grazing. The continued illegality 
of gambling in Kentucky merely serves 
to insure that clandestine gambling will 
continue to line mob pockets with fat 
profits, whereas Government-run gam- 
bling would put these moneys in public 
hands for public welfare schemes. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Kentucky came to $88 million. Illegal 
gambling was far more extensive, in the 
tried and true spirit of mob citadels like 
Newport and Covington. Testimony be- 
fore the McClellan committee pegged 
national off-track betting at $50 billion 
annually, and other testimony indicated 
that this figure was only 42 percent of the 
total illegal gambling figure, which fig- 
ure would then approximate $120 billion 
a year. Ona population basis, Kentucky 
would account for $2.04 billion of this. 
The mob keeps about 10 percent of this 


as profit, so that the mob is having a 
royal $200 million feed in the Bluegrass. 

The gambling profits are the source 
of funds for much of Kentucky’s many- 
shaded vice. The illegality of gambling 
has driven gambling underground and 
into the service of the crime syndicates. 
The ignorant partnership of the Federal 
and State Governments in perpetuating 
this illegality has turned the sport of 
kings into the payroll of pimps in Ken- 
tucky—as well as the payroll of pushers 
and the exchequer of extortionists. Ken- 
tucky and the Nation need Government- 
run gambling to take gambling profits 
out of underworld hands. The way to do 
this is with State and national lotteries. 


Time To Pass Auto Safety Standards Leg- 
islation To Save Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of my bill H.R. 9303 to require 
that all automobiles be equipped with 
the 17 safety features soon to be included 
on automobiles purchased by the Federal 
Government. 


Statistics provided by Elmer Paul of 
the U.S. Public Health Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau indicate that perhaps 
25,000 lives annually could be saved if all 
automobiles featured these safety de- 
vices. 

Beginning today, a Senate committee 
will hear testimony from the automobile 
manufacturers on providing certain 
safety features for automobiles, includ- 
ing improvements in lights, dashboard, 
steering wheel, and other equipment on 
motor vehicles. 

I would like to commend the General 
Motors Corp. for its timely pledge to 
equip its 1966 passenger cars with 6 of 
the Government Service Agency’s 17 
listed safety features, which will be re- 
quired on Government-owned cars. 
Other automobile manufacturers, most 
notably American Motors, have also an- 
nounced their intention to increase the 
safety equipment on their new automo- 
biles. At the same time, many State 
legislatures have recently passed laws 
requiring safer automobiles. 

All of these things are positive meas- 
ures to stop the slaughter on the high- 
ways that killed almost 50,000 Americans 
in 1964. However, much more needs to 
be done, and that is why the Congress 
should enact legislation I have intro- 
duced in this field, and which I have 
pushed and supported for the last 10 
years. 

There is a great deal of overlapping 
in the setting of standards for safety 
features between the States, and this 
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should be corrected by Federal legisla- 
tion. The National Highway Users Con- 
ference publishes extensive reports of the 
equipment requirements established for 
automobiles by the States, Careful 
study of these reports yields the inevi- 
table conclusion that these laws con- 
flict and overlap to a great degree. In 
1964, for example, 11 States passed laws 
regulating brakes, 6 States enacted leg- 
islation regulating flashing lamps; 5 
States passed safe tire laws, and 5 States 
enacted seat belt requirements. The 
standards set for these four features were 
very different. 

The reports of the conference also re- 
veal that there is as yet little indication 
that uniformity will ever characterize 
State automobile safety laws. And there 
is no indication that any significant re- 
duction in the appalling fatality rate can 
ever be achieved if this lack of uniform- 
ity prevails. Even the automobile in- 
dustry appears to prefer a single Fed- 
eral law to a maze of confusing State 
laws. 

Over the past Fourth of July weekend, 
552 persons died within a 78-hour period. 
That represents 83 more Americans than 
have died in Vietnam since 1961 and 
more Americans than have ever died 
during a comparable period of that week- 
end. 

State efforts to stop this needless 
slaughter, however commendable, are 
inadequate. The time has come for 
Congress to pass a law that will be ade- 
quate to save American lives on the high- 
ways. 


Epirus: A People and a Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 1965, Representative Lucien N. 
Nepzi, Representative from Michigan’s 
14th District, delivered a significant ad- 
dress at the National Pan Epirotic ban- 
quet held in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. 

His pertinent remarks on the continu- 
ing contributions of Greece to the cul- 
tural development of the West deserve a 
wider audience. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EPIRUS: A PEOPLE AND A CAUSE 
(By Congressman LUCIEN N. NEDZI) 

One of the joys of public office is meeting 
and getting to know a wide variety of peo- 
ple with all kinds of interests and of all 
ethnic backgrounds. 

I have found in them varying degrees of 
national pride. But with the Greeks, I have 
found not only pride of nation, but pride 
of province, whether one’s répos is Sparta, 
or Arcadia or Epirus. This feeling contrib- 
utes to a richness of heritage probably un- 
matched by any other people—you here to- 
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night have the unrivaled heritage of an- 
cient Greece plus the considerable heritage 
of Epirus itself. 

I have also found, with some amazement, 
what some of my Greek friends call “the 
Greek underground”; not only does every 
Greek know many other Greeks, but every 
Epiroti seems to know every other Epiroti, 
whether they live in the same city or not. 

Americans of Epiroti blood have been 
working for the cause of their brothers for 
50 years. I think it is significant that you 
have. made freedom and self-determination 
the primary concern of your organization. 
Your leadership has, through the years, as- 
sembled a persuasive case in behalf of this 
cause. 

An equal objective of your organization, 
and one which has met with high success, 
is to instill in every member an apprecia- 
tion of American citizenship and loyalty to 
the United States and its flag. 

I might say that the Epirotes I have 
known need no lessons in patriotism. The 
fever of patriotism seems to be in your 
blood, and I think you can give lessons, not 
receive them. 

We may be seeing a renaissance in Greek 
culture today. I believe that Greece is rid- 
ing the crest of notable new achievements. 

All civilized men and women owe some- 
thing to ancient Greece, and particularly 
to the Golden Age of Greece. While Greece 
has had its subsequent ups as well as downs, 
it may now be approaching its greatest years 
since the Golden Age. As you know, there 
has been a sharp upturn of interest in con- 
temporary Greece. This has been created, 
in part, by Greece's great lure for tourists, for 
it is a land which offers antiquity combined 
with wonderful climate and hospitable 
people. But it has also been created by 
the increasing Greek contributions to 20th- 
century culture. 

I think of Mitropoulos and Callas and 
Hadjidakis in music, Kazan and Cocoyannis, 
Mercouri and Cassavetes in the theater, 
Kazantzakis and Seferis in literature, Doxia- 
dis in urban planning. And there are thou- 
sands more, not yet as well known, but 
destined to contribute greatly. 

We can expect a further flowering of Greek 
thought and achievement because Greeks, 
as a rule, have a high respect for education. 
Education is being made universal in today’s 
Greece—and this will bear fruit. Moreover, 
the offsprings of Greek immigrants have 
reached maturity in the English-speaking 
nations and they will make their mark in 
increasing numbers. 

I know from my own experience that Greek 
families will make every sacrifice for the edu- 
cation of their children. The results are ev- 
erywhere around us—there are thousands of 
Greek-American lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
businessmen, and doctors. Moreover, like 
their parents, they are good family people, 
revering the family as the foundation of the 
good life. 

In Greece itself, during the term of Prime 
Minister Karamanlis, political and monetary 
stability was achieved and much progress 
made in road construction, rural electrifica- 
tion and tourism. Under the new Prime 
Minister, Mr. Papandreou, economic growth 
has continued while a new emphasis has been 
placed on education. I note that education 
has now been made free and universal. In- 
evitably, there are bound to be positive re- 
sults from this. 

Speaking as an amateur, when it comes to 
Greek affairs, there are some flaws in the pic- 
ture, to be sure. 

The continuing crisis in Cyprus is one. I 
believe the tide is running in the direction 
of enosis. Eventually, enosis, with some al- 
lowance for minority rights, will come to pass. 

Another flaw, it seems to me, is the contin- 
ued drain of Greek manhood to the labor- 
short nations of West Germany and Belgium 
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and Australia. They go because there are not 
enough jobs in Greece. More should have 
been allowed into the United States. 

To be frank, U.S. immigration quotas are 
very unfair to Greece. Even the new immi- 
gration bill, which we expect to pass in this 
session, and which raises the Greek quota 
from 308 to 3,500, is only a modest improve- 
ment. At any rate, the excessive drain of 
Greek labor can only be corrected by eco- 
nomic expansion in Greece itself. 

A third flaw has been the education field, 
from which attention was diverted by wars, 
reconstruction, and other pressing needs. 
Greece, I am surprised to learn, has only two 
universities, together with some technical 
schools, I am therefore pleased to learn that 
a new university is planned for Patras, where 
modern methods of teaching can be applied 
and where Greek men of learning, now scat- 
tered all over the faculties of the globe, can 
return for a year or more of teaching. I 
hope this expansion will carry to Yannina, in 
Epirus. While I have never been there, I am 
told it is a beautiful setting and that it was 
an ancient seat of learning. Perhaps it will 
again become a center of intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

The Greek renaissance is to the 
Detroit area. Our neighbor, the city of 
Ypsilanti, named after a hero of the Greek 
revolution of 1821, is planning a Greek 
theater, where classical plays will be pro- 
duced. This will be the first theater of this 
type in America, and I was happy to discuss 
its plans with its founder, Mrs. Clara Owens, 
in my Washington office last week. 

If there is indeed a Greek renaissance, I 
expect people of Epiroti blood to play an im- 
portant part in it, just as they always have. 

If Epirus, including northren Epirus, 
wasn’t a land of Greek national sentiment, it 
would have been swallowed up without a 
murmur long ago. But the fact is that 
Epirus—all of Epirus—is Greek. 

The Greek character of northern Epirus 
rests on history, ethnology, and international 
law. But it rests especially on the deter- 
mination of its people, which has demon- 
strated again and again its commitment to 
freedom. 

Northern Epirus is Christian in religion, 
and clearly Greek in sentiment, culture, lan- 
guage, and aspiration. 

In every century, great powers, in the after- 
math of war, have carelessly, or mistakenly, 
or treacherously drawn boundaries which ig- 
nored the interests of the people directly 
involved. Sometimes this leads to more war, 
as in the case of Korea's 38th parallel, drawn 
almost as an afterthought by tired leaders 
distracted by other problems. Almost al- 
ways, improperly drawn boundaries lead to 
injustice and suffering. This has happened 
in northern Epirus. 

In 1920, the U.S, Senate passed a resolu- 
tion saying it was “the sense of the Senate 
that northern Epirus, the Dodecanese 
Islands, and the western coast of Asia Minor, 
where a strong Greek population predom- 
inates, should be awarded by the peace con- 
ference to Greece.” But the peace confer- 
ence failed to agree. 

As you know, it was not until after World 
War II that the Dodecanese were given to 
Greece, while the disaster of 1921-22 and the 
exchange of populations established Turkish 
preeminence in Asia Minor. 

The claim was renewed at the peace con- 
ference after World War II but failed due 
mainly to violent opposition from Soviet 
Russia. 

Because northern Epirus is a small area, 
of small population, and because a remedy 
is so terribly difficult under present circum- 
stances, its cause does not press itself on the 
attention of international public opinion. A 
further reason is that some people who raise 
an uproar over injustices committed by 
colonial but free world powers remain silent 
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when the oppressors are Communist, mainly 
because democratic nations are more likely 
to provide relief than are tyrannies. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
confirm what you already know, that is, that 
the question of Epirus is not on the agenda 
of congressional attention. Naturally, the 
primary concern is about the red hot prob- 
lems of Vietnam, Red China, and the Domini- 
can Republic, Nevertheless, your efforts and 
your cause are not without hope. 

Situations constantly change and oppor- 
tunities come and go. What may seem im- 
possible today becomes possible tomorrow. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, half 
the world lies under the heel of Commu- 
nist imperialism and it is, therefore, no 
wonder that America is concerned over 
the plight of the captive nations. These 
nations, these victims of cruel tyranny 
over the mind, the spirit and the body, 
are living symbols of Communist oppres- 
sion. They are tragic examples of what 
communism intends for us, who still en- 
joy the blessings of freedom. 

With many other Members of Con- 
gress, I have sponsored legislation to 
create a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Such a committee would 
recognize formally the commitment of 
the American people to the liberation of 
the captive nations; it would provide also 
a continuing source of information con- 
cerning the captive nations, which it 
would receive from both domestic and 
foreign sources, and evaluate and dis- 
seminate it to the public. 

It would provide the American people 
and the world with a constant picture of 
what life under communism is really like. 
I strongly believe that if this committee 
were in existence today, there would be 
far less danger that Americans could be 
misled enough to argue that we should 
let up in our national commitment 
against communism. 

The one truth we should have learned 
since the end of World War II is that 
Communists relax in their overt aggres- 
sions only when it suits their basic policy 
of world conquest. The goal itself never 
changes. 

It is sad to see that in this country 
there are those who flinch from making 
the sacrifices which the defense of free- 
dom requires. It is sad to see their 
blindness to the threat of communism 
and it is ironic that their criticisms and 
attacks are possible in an atmosphere of 
freedom only because others in times 
past have made the sacrifices necessary 
to insure freedom. We would not have 
it any other way, but it is ironic. 

Now we come to another anniversary 
of Captive Nations Week. It is well that 
we take this time each year to think of 
those hundreds of millions of fellow hu- 
mans whose lives are spun out in near 
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or actual slavery; whose spirits are 
stifled by the all-oppressive rule of Com- 
munist states; whose only hope for lib- 
erty now lies with those who still live in 
the light of freedom. 

We must not fail them for in so doing, 
we would fail ourselves. So long as any 
dictator rules, freedom everywhere is in 
danger. Let us take this occasion of 
Captive Nations Week to rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom for all men. 

I particularly want to commend the 
participants in the captive nations rally 
in Liberty Park, Manchester, N.H., next 
Sunday. I hope the enemies of our 
country are listening to what is said 
there and at other, similar gatherings 
across the country. It is these expres- 
sions of concern rather than the strange 
cries from some of the campuses in the 
land, which speak the true convictions 
of the vast majority of the American 
people. Let our enemies take note that 
we do not accept our God-given liberties 
lightly and let them understand that we 
will defend them at any cost, as we al- 
ways have done. Let them know that 
we regard their oppressions of once- 
free peoples with loathing and let them 
know that this great Republic will never 
rest until the cause of individual free- 
dom is secured throughout the world. 


Private Enterprise Versus ARA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr, LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Minne- 
sota leads the Nation as an example 
of how private enterprise, when given 
the proper climate in which to grow, 
far outdistances the feeble make-work 
efforts of the Federal Government in 
creating lasting jobs and bolstering 
sagging economies. I refer to the tre- 
mendous resurgence of the iron ore in- 
dustry in northeastern Minnesota since 
the taconite amendment was passed, 
assuring the industry of fair tax treat- 
ment in the State. Since passage of 
the taconite amendment, private enter- 
prise has moved ahead to invest over 
$971 million, which represents the larg- 
est single private enterprise investment 
ever made in the history of the United 
States in a given area. 

Although this project is barely under- 
way, the effects have been startling, with 
some areas reporting a drop in unem- 
ployment rates by almost one-half. 
These are benefits that accrue to all of 
Minnesota in new jobs, lower unemploy- 
ment rates, and a healthier economy. 

On the other hand, the folly of the 
Government spending in useless proj- 
ects has been proven time and time 
again. Two of the prime examples have 
directly affected my own Seventh Con- 
gressional District. 

The ARA has financed a $4 million 
hardboard plant in Superior, Wis., that 
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this month goes into direct competition 
with three neighboring plants built by 
private funds. This action came after a 
Department of Commerce report stated 
that existing U.S. facilities were already 
adequate for hardboard demand. Still 
this Government agency went ahead and 
shelled out taxpayers’ cash for the un- 
needed factory. 

Then there is the ridiculous expendi- 
ture of public funds by ARA to develop 
the growing of sugarbeets in Maine and 
New York, These areas were unproven 
as to suitability and interest. These 
new plants would be in direct competi- 
tion with such areas as the Red River 
Valley of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
which have been proven to be excellent 
for sugar production, and which were 
developed by the hard work and initiative 
of the local people themselves. 

Congress recently gave the generous 
ARA new life when it extended its ex- 
piration date for 60 days. And we all 
know that a new program is in the mak- 
ing to replace it. Under any name it is 
the same ARA boondoggle that has not 
worked in the past and should not be 
allowed to function in the future. It has 
done far more harm than good, and at 
taxpayer expense. 

The comparison is perfectly clear. 
Private enterprise in Minnesota is pro- 
viding untold benefits to the State com- 
pared to the incalculable harm from ARA 
and other bureaucratic programs. What 
this Nation needs is a better business 
climate in which the proven forces of 
private enterprise can operate, rather 
than the ineffective and scattered buck- 
shot from Washington that thwarts the 
efforts of the private sector. 


Tribute to the University of California 
Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my distinct privilege and pleasure this 
morning to greet the University of Cali- 
fornia Band on the steps of the House of 
Representatives and later to bring them 
into this Chamber. J 

I am sure that all who had an op- 
portunity to hear their performance will 
agree with me that this is one of the 
finest marching and concert bands in 
the country. In my estimation they are 
the very best. 

And they are not only fine musicians. 
They are great representatives of their 
university and ambassadors of good will 
wherever they travel. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the RECORD 
should note the members of this out- 
standing musical organization who are 
providing so much pleasure to so many 
people in the course of their summer 
tour of the United States. They are: 

James Berdahl, director, Berkeley. 
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Robert Houston, 
Albany. 

Bruce Benzler, cotour director, Fresno. 

William Dal Porto, cotour director, 
Stockton. 

Gene Koury, drum major, Oakland. 

Lloyd Amborn, choreographer, Oak- 
land. 

Douglas Abbott, Bakersfield. 

Marco Alpert, Redwood City. 

Williard Alloway, Merced. 

Arnold Baruch, Oakland. 

Jordan Bloom, Sacramento. 

Edward Cheever, Sacramento. 

Carl Couture, Clarement, N.H. 

Jeffrey Custer, Hagerstown, Md. 

Michael Dempsey, Mount Prospect, 
III. 

Glen Duren, Merced. 

Richard Estes, Granada Hills. 

Robert Fisher, Lynwood. 

Richard George, Berkeley. 

Peter Harris, San Francisco. 

Harold Heringhi, San Francisco. 

Norman Howard, Sacramento. 

William Johns, El Cerrito. 

Steven Kaminaka, Nipomo. 

Douglas Kirby, Sunnyvale. 

Douglas Lee, Piedmont. 

Don Megill, Alameda. 

Carl Morse, Novato. 

Glen Petersen, Oakland. 

Wes Peterson, Denver, Colo. 

Richard Riemke, Rodeo. 

John Saunders, Sacramento. 

Larry Sera, Berkeley. 

Criss Snyder, Paso Robles. 

Martin Sobelman, Los Angeles, Roo- 
sevelt. 

John Upton, Tahoe City. 

Daniel Williams, Orinda. 

Kenneth Yamada, Santa Clara. 

William Anderson, Orinda. 

David Anderson, Lafayette. 

Fred Bock, Saratoga. 

Robert Brand, Lafayette. 

Scott Busby, Lancaster. 

Steven Clausen, Pleasant Hill. 

Ronald Covey, Lakeport. 

Bruce Donaldson, Porterville. 

Paul Durando, Fresno. 

David Evans, Whittier. 

Frank Evans, Merced. 

Rick Flier, Fresno. 

James Fonda, Oakdale. 

William Turner, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Dean Hickman, Sacramento. 

Rex Hjelm, Canoga Park, 

Stanley Inouye, Berkeley. 

Kurt Junge, Oakland. 

Gil Keith, Redwood. 

Cecil Marr, Long Beach. 

Archie Meader, Orindo. 

Donald Milmore, Kensington, 

Michael Murakami, Walnut Grove. 

David Parker, Yuba City. 

Rich Penner, Thousand Oaks. 

David Pippen, Richmond. 

David Rosenthal, Stockton. 

Peter Rodriguez, Pasadena. 

Peter Rubenstein, San Bernardino. 

Charles Schauff, Inglewood. 

Joseph Braun, Chicago, Ill. 

Michael Anzis, Los Angeles. 

Philip Bach, Watsonville. 

William Chamberlain, North Ridge. 

Thomas Edwards, Sunnyvale. 

Gerald Eliaser, San Francisco, 

William Ellsworth, Berkeley. 

Donald Graham, Auburn. 


student director, 
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Michael Irving, Los Angeles, Tujunga. 
Jay Jacobs, Orinda. 

David Johnson, Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Steven Karp, Redwood City. 
William Klasson, San Jose. 
Dennis McCracken, Albany. 
Gary Massey, Bakersfield. 

Dave Megill, Alameda. 

Martin Mulhern, Fresno. 

Wayne Peterson, Martinez. 
George Reed, Bakersfield. 

Daniel Richards, Pleasant Hill. 
Michael Ricci, Escalow. 

Robert Sachs, Sacramento. 

Ryan Sanders, Socal. 

Robert Satterford, Fairfax, Va. 
Alden Spafford, Stockton. 

Bud Spindt, Berkeley. 

Steven Whitgob, Oakland. 
Joseph Wierzbowski, Sacramento. 
Edward Winkler, El Cerrito. 

Gene Yunt, Lindsay. 


Fifth Anniversary of Christening of 
SS Hope“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the hospital ship SS Hope celebrates the 
fifth anniversary of its christening. 
Since that memorable day in San Fran- 
cisco on September 22, 1960, the vessel’s 
parent organization, Project HOPE, has 
grown into the largest and most effec- 
tive medical-education program of its 
kind, in the world. 

Let me cite briefly, the major accom- 
plishments of this magnificent orga- 
nization: 

In 5 years, the SS Hope has traveled 
to five countries on three continents. 

Project HOPE has trained nearly 3,000 
doctors and nurses, performed over 6,000 
major operations, treated more than 
100,000 persons, vaccinated some 1 mil- 
lion children, and distributed a million 
cartons of nourishing milk. 

HOPE has set up such nationwide pro- 
grams as nutrition-education plan, 
under which mothers and children are 
taught proper practices in sanitation, 
hygiene and dietary habits. 

In the meantime, land-based opera- 
tions have been set up, in the developing 
nations visited by the ship, to continue 
the programs initiated by HOPE. 

In Jakarta, Indonesia, the first coun- 
try visited by the vessel, HOPE trained 
medical personnel who now staff a re- 
cently constructed hospital. 

In Saigon, South Vietnam, HOPE di- 
rects activities in a specially built ortho- 
pedic rehabilitation center for children. 

In Trujillo, Peru, the project super- 
vises the country’s first residency and 
internship program, at the city’s medical 
school and hospital. 

In Cuenca, Ecuador, Project HOPE 
is upgrading and reorganizing the cur- 
riculum at the University of Cuenca 
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School of Medicine and the city’s hos- 
pital. 

Additional shore programs are main- 
tained by HOPE, and another will be es- 
tablished in Africa when the ship leaves 
Conakry, Guinea. The SS Hope sails 
out of the west African port city on 
August 14 and returns to the United 
States at Philadelphia on September 1. 

Mr. Speaker, although ceremonies 
throughout the country will honor Proj- 
ect HOPE in September, I want to take 
this occasion to congratulate the project. 

As an advocate and supporter of Proj- 
ect HOPE since its inception, I have been 
pleased to watch the good work and 
compassion of the men and women of 
HOPE. 

I recall the difficult days in 1958 when 
Dr. William B. Walsh, a specialist in in- 
ternal medicine from Washington, D.C., 
struggle for 2 years to launch his 
dream. 

I remember the enthusiastic support 
from such officials as Vice President 
HUMPHREY, former President Eisenhow- 
er, and our colleague, Congressman Ep 
EDMONDSON. 

Then there are the dedicated doctors 
who volunteer 2 months of their time to 
serve aboard the ship; the talented nurses 
who work at minimal salaries for en- 
tire, year-long voyages, and the magnifi- 
cent men and women in white who con- 
tinue HOPE’s legacy on shore after the 
ship has gone. 

Most importantly, the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction has been the warm 
endorsement of HOPE by the American 
people—by the individuals and or- 
ganizations who give so generously; by 
the representatives from business, labor, 
and all walks of life, who volunteer their 
services; and by the industries and firms 
which donate millions of dollars in sup- 
plies and equipment each year. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it has been grati- 
fying to see the overwhelming accept- 
ance of Project HOPE among my col- 
leagues; and it is for your benefit, and 
for the benefit of the American public, 
that I have endeavored to inform the 
country of Project HOPE’s achievements 
as it approaches its fifth birthday. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my own 
statement concerning an award given to 
George E. Saunders, head of the Rocky 
Mountain area for the Small Business 
Administration, who received a plaque as 
Area Administrator of the Year” from 
Eugene P. Foley, SBA Administrator. 
Upon making the award on June 23, 1965, 
Mr. Foley praised George Saunders for 
his initative and ingenuity” in carrying 
out SBA programs in the Rocky Moun- 
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tain area which includes Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and most of Kansas. 

Mr. Saunders’ early career was in gov- 
ernment, having served for 5 years prior 
to 1940 as Secretary of State in Colorado. 
In this capacity he was responsible for 
the State motor vehicle department, the 
State liquor department, and all incor- 
porations under the State laws. Also, his 
responsibilities included collection of 
some $15 billion a year in taxes. 

In 1941 he entered the retail furniture 
business and continued as president of 
the George E. Saunders Co. until his ap- 
pointment in 1963 as regional director, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Saunders served in a part-time 
capacity as chairman of the board of ad- 
justments for the city and county of 
Denver, Colo. He also served as director 
of Falcon Life Insurance Co. of Denver 
and as a director of the North Denver 
Bank. 

In addition, he served in civic and 
social organizations such as interna- 
tional director of the SERTOMA group, 
chairman of the State board of welfare 
and chairman of the board of crippled 
children committee and many others. 
Mr. Saunders was appointed area ad- 
ministrator in January of 1965. His 
business, financial, and administrative 
experience, together with his wide ac- 
quaintance with the business and civic 
community, equip Mr. Saunders partic- 
ularly well for the position of area 
administrator. 

Among his first innovations was in- 
stituting of interviews with loan appli- 
cants where turndowns were probable. 
This was most useful in developing fur- 
ther information; often favorable 
enough to grant the loan. It eliminated 
or nearly reduced the number of appeal 
cases; it established a more friendly and 
personal relationship with applicants; 
and it created a more favorable view of 
the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Saunders quickly launched an in- 
tensive training program, to a great ex- 
tent planning it himself. He insisted 
upon the use of teams, of loan servicing 
and loan processing specialists combined 
with document examiners to carry on, 
with an overseer standing by and acting 
only in an advisory capacity. The pro- 
gram received enthusiastic support on 
the part of all participants, and it is 
apparent that considerable savings of 
time and processing in closing of loans 
has resulted with the constant speed up 
and the disbursement of loan proceeds. 

Mr. Saunders is known for his special 
efforts among minority groups. Soon 
after taking office he launched a pro- 
gram whereby committees were formed 
of three principal minority groups in the 
Denver area. Constant contact is held 
by Mr. Saunders and these groups. They 
share his respect and he has theirs. 
Loan applications were previously un- 
heard of by these groups, but they have 
now begun to filter in. As time goes on 
and the full development of the plans 
by this area realized, there is no doubt 
that this will be a significant contribu- 
tion in intergroup relations. Mr. 
Saunders, from the business relations 
viewpoint, believes in an aggressive pro- 
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gram and has used every facility at his 
command to carry the SBA message to 
the business community. As a result, 
his area recently docketed and undock- 
eted the greatest number of loans in its 
history. 


The Enigma of Farm Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all concerned with efforts to solve the 
very challenging problems of huge food 
surpluses and developing some suitable 
program that will stabilize agricultural 
products and prices and at the same time 
serve necessary consumer interests. 

Proposals have been made by a prom- 
inent farm group, providing for the ter- 
mination of present programs for wheat 
and feed grains and substitution in their 
place of a cropland retirement program 
which would be initiated beginning with 
the 1966 crop. 

In return for agreeing not to harvest 
or graze this contracted land, farmers 
would receive annual rental payments 
determined by competitive bids. The re- 
tirement of whole farms would be en- 
couraged. 

These proposals also provide for a price 
support program beginning in 1966 in 
which all producers would be eligible for 
price support loans. Various levels for 
price support would be established, corn 
90 percent of the average price received 
by farmers during the 3 preceding 
marketing years, or 50 percent of parity, 
whichever is higher, and for other feed 
grains, at a level related to their feeding 
value as compared with that for corn. 

Price support for wheat would be the 
farm price equivalent of the average 
world market price during the 3 preced- 
ing market years, but in no case less 
than 50 percent of parity. Further, CCC 
would not be authorized to make sales 
of wheat or feed grain stocks at less 
than 125 percent of the loan rate plus 
carrying charge. 

A further analysis of these proposals 
would seem to indicate that to rely 
solely upon a long-term land retirement 
program to achieve and maintain a 
workable balance between the supply 
and demand for farm products would 
have severe adverse repercussions, es- 
pecially with respect to net farm income. 

In the first place, should such a law 
be enacted and go into effect, harvested 
grain acreage would expand and produc- 
tion would increase. I believe also that, 
automatically under ordinary economic 
law, grain prices would press against the 
lower support levels and excess grain 
would be turned over to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. It would also be 
true, I believe, that lower grain prices 
would require a further drop in the level 
of supports for the following crop year. 
Grain selling at lower prices would 
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stimulate and increase the production of 
livestock products and lower prices for 
livestock and livestock products would 
follow. So say the experts. 

This would be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, so to speak, and it could create a 
crisis in the livestock industry, and, sec- 
ond, create a crisis in certain indus- 
tries spread around throughout the 
country that depend upon the livestock 
business to purchase their products and 
maintain the employment rate. This 
would cause depressed conditions and 
unemployment in those industries and 
have a bad effect upon the entire 
economy. 

If there were no limitations on Gov- 
ernment funds for cropland retirement, 
it probably would be possible, after sev- 
eral years, to retire enough acreage to 
hold production of various crops in line 
with requirements, and that would seem 
to be a goal that we have been pursuing 
for years as we have striven, without 
much success, and in some cases by mak- 
ing the situation worse, to find an answer 
to our serious agricultural problems. 

Without wheat certificates and with 
lower grain prices and higher production 
expenditures, net farm income would be 
sharply lowered. That would seem to be 
inevitable under this kind of setup. 

Government costs would not be appre- 
ciably different from those required un- 
der programs such as those in the farm 
bill now before Congress. Fewer dollars 
paid to farmers would be about offset by 
more dollars required to store additional 
excess stocks of grain, and this, to my 
mind, is not only an anomaly, but a 
travesty on economic reason and good 
sense. 

While I am doing everything I possibly 
can to try to rid the Nation and the 
Treasury of the very high costs of exist- 
ing agricultural programs, I would view 
with concern precipitating depressed 
conditions in agriculture by adopting 
further experimental programs until we 
fully test the existing ones. 

Everyone seems to have a plan, as in 
the past, but I would point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that none of these plans to date 
has worked, yet some have worked better 
than others, and under the circum- 
stances, there is little left for those of us 
who are interested in industry and also in 
agriculture to do, than to support those 
proposals which will stand up best under 
the careful analysis of experts, and 
which, on their face, show some definite 
promise of being able to accomplish all 
they support. 

Very clearly, the situation and present 
conditions do not readily lend them- 
selves to any immediate panacea, nor is 
it possible for anyone, unless he be en- 
dowed with a crystal ball, to forecast 
how some of these proposals and pro- 
grams will work out. 

The best we can do is to embrace some 
program that will reduce the wastage 
and high cost of current storage com- 
modities, and try not to impair by legis- 
lative action the opportunities or pros- 
perity of farming areas and people, who 
are so important to our country, to our 
economy, to our prosperity, well-being, 
and the sound condition of the Nation. 
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The farm needs industry, and industry 
needs the farm. And the country needs 
both to sustain prosperity and the high 
standards of American life. 

These are factors every Member of this 
body must have in mind. To pierce the 
enigma of present farm problems re- 
quires expert, specialized analysis on the 
part of policymaking officials and some 
good commonsense by the Members of 
this body. I hope we will have both, as 
well as the resolution to solve these very 
perplexing problems. But we cannot 
accept or tolerate solutions which aug- 
ment huge costs of the farm program, 
leave many food and feed surpluses sub- 
stantially untouched and increase the 
cost of food and feed to the consumer. 
Such solutions are unsound and must be 
rejected. 


Ross Barnett Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF, MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 30, a most significant event 
took place near Jackson, Miss. On that 
date a major water conservation and 
recreational project was dedicated 
which will inure immeasurably to the 
benefit of that area of the country and 
add to the economic well-being of our 
section. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps this would not 
be particularly noteworthy from a na- 
tional standpoint, except for the fact that 
this gigantic project was conceived, 
planned, financed, and constructed by 
the people of the State of Mississippi, 
without the contribution of the first 
penny by the Federal Government. 

The Ross Barnett Reservoir, a $25 mil- 
lion undertaking, was dedicated by Hon. 
JAMES O. EasTLAND, senior U.S. Senator 
from the State of Mississippi, who de- 
livered a most interesting and informa- 
tive address. Also participating in the 
ceremonies was former Gov. Ross R. Bar- 
nett, for whom the reservoir was named. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the 
text of the addresses made by Governor 
Barnett and Senator EASTLAND: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 

May 31, 1965] 

TEXT OF BARNETT’s RESERVOIR ADDRESS 

The text of former Gov. Ross Barnett’s 
speech at Sunday’s dedication of the Ross 
Barnett Reservoir follows: 

“The building of this huge reservoir has 
deen a long and rough road—from the ini- 
al projection to its final completion But 
when we have people with an indomitable 
spirit of going forward there is nothing ordi- 
arily that can impede their progress. It is 


in outstanding accomplishment,” the former 
yovernor said. 

“It is an accomplishment that all citizens 
the State of Mississippi and particularly 
hose of the five counties and central Mis- 


issippi should be indeed proud and forever 
tateful. 
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“AN EXAMPLE 

“This is a typical example of what local 
self government and home people can ac- 
complish. The citizens of the five counties 
and the city of Jackson and the State of 
Mississippi have supplied every penny of the 
$25 million that has gone into this project. 
It is a perfect example of what people can 
do for themselves before calling on the Fed- 
eral Government for financial assistance. I 
am a firm believer in local self-government 
and home rule. 

“Bob Hederman and all the other members 
of the board have been faithful, courageous, 
energetic, and have shown to be past masters 
in handling the financial affairs of this proj- 
ect. I am grateful to Parham Bridges, Gene 
Thomas, present and past members of the 
Pearl River Water Supply District; Joe Bul- 
lock, director of the A. & I. Board, Fred Bush, 
and others of the A. & I. Board, including the 
Mississippi Legislature. I am grateful to the 
Officials of all municipalities, political sub- 
divisions, the five counties together with 
State officials, including former Gov. Hugh 
White, former Gov. J. P. Coleman, and Gov. 
Paul Johnson, all employees and thousands 
of other good citizens who have labored un- 
tiringly and contributed a helping hand. 


“UNLIMITED SUPPLY 


“This great body of water will be a source 
of unlimited water not only for Jackson, but 
for all other areas in the five counties. It 
will mean much more future agricultural and 
industrial development. We know from ex- 
perience that industry follows the water. 
This reservoir will also mean much to this 
and future generations for recreational pur- 
poses—for boating, fishing, skiing, swimming, 
and hunting. It will be the sportsman’s 
paradise of the South. 

“I am happy and honored to have the op- 
portunity to accept this wonderful reservoir 
on behalf of the counties of Hinds, Madison, 
Leake, Scott, and Rankin—and the entire 
State of Mississippi. I thank God and all 
who have had a part in this great milestone 
of progress,“ Barnett said. 


Here’s Text OF ADDRESS BY EASTLAND AT 
RESERVOIR 


The complete text of U.S. Senator JAMES 
EASTLAND’s speech at Sunday’s dedication of 
the Ross Barnett Reservoir follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is an auspicious occasion and I am honored 
that you have invited me to participate. 

“The dedication of this reservoir is the 
fruition of many years of labor in the study 
and analysis of the water problems of this 
area. It is affirmative proof of the growing 
recognition that water is a necessary and 
valuable resource on which we must build 
our economy, stabilize our society and meet 
our growing human needs. 

“I commend those who have worked long 
and diligently in bringing this project to 
completion. In this magnificient accom- 
plishment you have hewed out many firsts in 
this Nation. 

“This is the first reservoir of its size to be 
completed and begin operation that does not 
include Federal funds. Not only did the 
State of Mississippi, five of its counties and 
the city of Jackson wholly plan, finance and 
construct this great installation, but reim- 
bursed the Federal Government for its initial 
investment in the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
This reimbursement constitutes a first. 

“The full utilization of the million acre 
feet of water you will manage will be wholly 
under your direction. You will also main- 
tain this facility in the future and this is 
a first. 


“ALSO A FIRST 
“The cooperative financing, operation and 
planning together with State, county and 
municipal capabilities to the exclusion of the 
Federal Government is a first. 
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“I am extremely happy to be a part of this 
dedication because I personally recognize 
the tremendous value of our water resources. 
During the drought of the early fifties, when 
water began to be applied extensively in agri- 
cultural irrigation, I led the forces in the 
Senate in extending the provisions of the 
Water Facilities Act from the 17 reclamation 
States to the humid areas of the East. In 
1950, less than 100,000 acre-feet of water 
were used in Mississippi in agricultural irri- 
gation. By 1955, this use had grown to 390,- 
000 acre feet with the primary source irriga- 
tion wells in the Mississippi Delta. 

“With the passage of the Water Facilities 
Act in 1954 by the Congress and the passage 
of the Water Rights Law in Mississippi in 
1956, the use of surface water for irrigation 
accelerated tremendously. In addition to 
the thousands of acre feet of ground water 
used in rice and crop irrigation in the Delta, 
the Mississippi Board of Water Commission- 
ers informs me that they have granted rights 
to use over 250,000 acre feet of surface wa- 
ter from streams and lakes. A tremendous 
amount of this is in the hill sections where 
topography provides the necessary storage 
sites and in which ground water costs would 
be extremely high. The conservation needs 
inventory on water resources, developed by 
our agricultural agencies, project a need for 
1,750,000 acre feet of water for agricultural 
irrigation by 1975. 


“CITES EXAMPLES 


“To give you some idea of how valuable 
water is to agriculture let me illustrate with 
some Mississippi firsts. Lamar Ratiff, a 4-H 
Club boy in northeast Mississippi, using wa- 
ter stored in a farm pond, delivered by gravity 
to his corn project, holds the world’s record 
of over 300 bushels of corn produced on an 
acre. His brother, using the same acre and 
techniques, has consistently produced above 
200 bushels, and the highest production in 
the United States last year was by a Future 
Farmer in Marshall County who used this 
same source of irrigation water to produce 
over 280 bushels of corn. 

“The highest income per acre from the 
production of vegetable crops to my knowl- 
edge was produced by Mr. Rutlege down in 
Copiah County. Using modern methods and 
applying water from a livestock pond in the 
adjacent pasture, he sold tomatoes off of 
his plot at the rate of $14,860 per acre. Water 
intelligently applied has a tremendous value 
in our agricultural economy. This installa- 
tion has a surplus of water above municipal 
and industrial uses that can be applied to 
agricultural lands in the Pearl River Valley. 


“ACTION ESSENTIAL 


“It was essential that you deal with the 
water problem in this area. The low flow in 
the Pearl River for 3 days beginning October 
11. 1954, was below 50 million gallons per day. 
The city of Jackson drew out more than one - 
half of this flow at that time. Iam informed 
that the ground water table in this area, 
using the average of three observation wells, 
has declined nearly 20 feet in the last 10 
years. This area was consuming water at a 
rate faster than the ground water recharge 
and the streamflow could stand at low flows. 

“What have you done with this installa- 
tion? You have made it possible to capture 
the excess flow of 50 billion gallons a day 
that flooded the city in 1963 and use it dur- 
ing the flow periods. I am informed that 
already the pressure of 30 feet of water in the 
reservoir is causing a rise in the water table 
in the underground Cockfield formation. 

“You have created here an installation 
that will, wisely operated, increase the low 
flow of the river and manage a million acre 
feet of water a year. This is a sufficient 
quantity at the present rate of consumption 
to supply this essential resource for jobs, 
municipal uses, human needs, and recrea- 
tion for over a million people with some left 
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over for the consumptive uses of agricultural 
irrigation. 

“This same foresight and initiative in put- 
ting our resources, both human and natural, 
to work has spread through our economy. 
The research information, technical, and 
financial assistance provided farmers over the 
last 15 years has enabled Mississippi to move 
from the lowest per farm income in the Na- 
tion to the 12th from the bottom in 1962. 
In the last 2 years per farm income in Mis- 
sissippi has moved from $2,485 to over $3,000 
per farm indicating continuing progress. 


“INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


“In the last 10 years industrial employ- 
ment has nearly doubled and the increase in 
industrial plant capital has nearly doubled. 
Iam informed that in 1964 industrial income 
equaled agricultural income. Much credit 
is due to the leaders in State government. 
We have improved our legislative climate 
to encourage the location of industry in the 
State bringing in outside capital. 

“We have more fully utilized the capital 
within the State in industrial development 
through installations like the Mississippi and 
the Coastal Chemical Corps., and many 
others. 

“The Standard Oil Refinery on the coast is 
a tribute to the aggressiveness of our State in 
attracting industry that requires a secure 
water supply. I am informed that two large 
papermills will be located in the very near 
future in the northeast and the southern 
portions of the State to harvest the abun- 
dance of growing timber. Both installations 
will require a substantial amount of water 
for processing and for waste disposal. Our 
past accomplishments in attracting industry 
are outstanding and the future is bright. 


“IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 


“Other communities in our State are also 
making progress on the solution of their 
water problems. Early in 1962, the Congress 
extended the authority of the Farmers Home 
Administration to make loans to smaller 
communities for water supply systems. 
Since July 1962, 59 Mississippi communities 
have had their loan applications approved 
for $6,974,000 to service 4,900 families, and 
131 other Mississippi groups have applica- 
tions pending for $15,500,000. The comple- 
tion of these facilities will improve the water 
supply, insure human health and in many 
instances entice industry for additional em- 
ployment. 

“The progress in agriculture and industry 
has made a tremendous impact on our econ- 
omy over the last 20 years. In 1940, the per 
capita income in Mississippi was only $218. 
By 1963, per capita income had grown to 
$1,376, or over 625 percent. This is an ac- 
complishment unequaled by any other State 
in the Union. From the bottom we are fast 
fighting our way up the ladder of personal 
income to levels that will provide all of our 
people with employment opportunities and a 
standard of living of which we can be proud, 
and a tax base broad enough to support 
needed State services in education, research 
and administration without undue hard- 
ship on our citizens. 


“CONGRATULATE LEADERS 


“I want to congratulate the leaders in the 
Governor's office and the members of the 
legislature over the past 10 years for the tre- 
mendous progress that they have made in 
creating an atmosphere in which our water 
resources can be developed and managed to 
accelerate this progress we have enjoyed in 
recent years. Under the leadership of water 
officials in State water agencies with the co- 
operation of Federal agencies, Mississippi has 
led the Nation in inventorying the natural re- 
sources by river basins. The Yazoo River 
Bluff Hill area study was completed 4 years 
ago. The Tombigbee River Basin study was 
completed last year and the Pascagoula, 
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Pearl, Big Black and southwest tributary 
areas are currently under study with com- 
pletion scheduled in 1966 and 1967. Upon 
their completion we will have a fairly com- 
prehensive inventory of the land, water, and 
mineral resources on which to build our 
economy. This will comprise over 80 percent 
of the land area of our State. No other State 
will have reached 25 percent of its land area 
by that time. 
“OPPORTUNITY OPEN 

“The legislature has cooperated with the 
people in these river basins and permitted 
them to use the same financing mechanism 
that you used in constructing this great 
reservoir. The door of opportunity is open 
to them with a 2 mills ad valorem refunded 
to the county and the one-half mill to be 
levied by the county to provide a capable 
staff and a competent board to plan and 
develop their resources, and the economy 
that those resources will grow and sustain. 
Let us hope that these local river basin agen- 
cies will acquire competent staff, and that a 
wise legislature will provide authorization 
and financial need for State agencies to co- 
operate and assist the local agencies in de- 
veloping these resources, which are the life 
blood of heavy industry and agriculture, to 
their maximum extent. 

“You have made a wonderful beginning. 
This dam and the water behind it is a reality. 
It is a resource that must be put to work. 
The extent to which you can utilize it will 
determine its impact on the future growth of 
this area.” 


Help the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions, I have expressed my 
shock, concern, sympathy, and inten- 
tion to continue to assist in every way 
possible the oppressed people of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia who are cur- 
rently suffering under the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

These gallant peoples with their ap- 
pealing, inspiring history and devotion 
to the principles of freedom have made 
it clear to the whole world time and time 
again that they intend to continue their 
fight, and to die if necessary, for their 
national independence and freedom. 

This Nation maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the governments of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia and has con- 
sistently refused to recognize their sei- 
zure and forced incorporation into the 
Soviet Union. 

A select committee of this House has 
found that the incorporation of these na- 
tions was contrary to established prin- 
ciples of international law. I will go 
further and state that the oppression 
that they have suffered since that incor- 
poration is brutal, unspeakable, inhuman, 
and violative of human rights. 

It was contemplated and agreed at in- 
ternational conferences between the So- 
viet Union and the Allies during World 
War II that plebiscites would be held to 
allow subject peoples affected by the 
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executive agreements if they chose to set 
up their own independent governments 
under principles of self-determination. 
agreements, like many others, 
have not been kept by the Soviet Union. 
To the contrary, they have been grossly 
violated by imposing upon these helpless 
peoples dictatorial control of their lives 
and affairs, and in many cases forcing 
them into exile and imprisonment in Si- 
beria and other slave labor camps in the 
Soviet Union. : 

Obviously, this Government should not 
and cannot condone this illegal, inhuman 
conduct, and neither can it continue to 
ignore the sorrowful plight of these peo- 
ples and other similarly afflicted peoples 
who are being ground down under the 
heel of Soviet tyranny, denied their basic 
rights as free men and women, and held 
captive under dictatorial masters. 

I hope that our Government will urge, 
not only in the United Nations, but on 
its own account, an end to these condi- 
tions, and a fair, honest, opportunity 
for these peoples to vote upon their 
status, and determine once and for all 
whether they propose to remain by force 
in the Soviet orbit, or whether they want 
to establish their own free, independent 
government, a right that was granted to 
them under international agreements 
and is one of the sacred rights of man. 

I am greatly concerned about the 
plight of these peoples to whom I have 
alluded, Mr. Speaker, and I trust that 
our Government will make it very clear 
to the Soviet Union, our allies, and to the 
world, that we stand wholeheartedly, 
firmly and irrevocably for all those who 
are being held captive throughout the 
world by the armed might of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and we will do every- 
thing in our power to assist them. 

Men are born free and none of them 
must be kept in chains. 

RESOLUTION To HELP THE BALTIC STATES 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess a 
warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of people everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own independ- 
ent states, while on the other hand, the 
Baltic nations having a great historical past 
and having enjoyed the blessings of freedom 
for centuries are now subjugated to the most 
brutal colonial oppression; and 

Whereas the Communists regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by legal or democratic process, and in 
fact took over these countries by force of 
arms; and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians desire, fight, and die for their na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the governments of the free Bal- 
tic republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia and consistently has refused to recog- 
nize their seizure and forced incorporation 
into the Soviet Union; and 
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Whereas the select committee of the House 
of Representatives, created by House Reso- 
lution 346 of the 83d Congress to investigate 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union, found that the incorporation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, was con- 
trary to established principles of internation- 
al law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the U.S. Congress, That the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to bring the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and ask the United Nations to request the 
Soviet Union to do the following: 

1. To withdraw all Soviet troops, secret 
police, agents, colonists, and all controls from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 

2. To return to their homes all Baltic exiles 
and deportees from Siberia, prisons, and 
slave-labor camps in the Soviet Union; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia under its supervision and punish all 
Russian Communists who are guilty of crimes 
against the peoples of the Baltic States. 

JUNE 28, 1965. 
Mr. LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear LEONARD: I was glad to hear from you. 

I may state that I have exerted very ex- 
tensive efforts in the House and elsewhere in 
behalf of the liberation of the Baltic States 
and other states similarly oppressed, over a 
long period of time. 

My thought was, in response to your re- 
quest, that you should direct this resolution 
to your own Congressman and that is a pro- 
cedure required by the traditions and prac- 
tices of the House of Representatives. 

I may state that I am in complete agree- 
ment with the objectives of the resolution 
anyway but I think you should follow the 
procedures and present this matter through 
your own Congressman since I have already 
introduced the resolution. 

Warm regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN. 

P.S.—I am enclosing some of my recent 
speeches in these matters. 


AMERICANS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
Action To FREE THE BALTIC 
STATES, 


Los Angeles, June 17, 1965. 
The Honorable PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: Your letter of 
June 14, 1965, was received and greatly ap- 
preciated. I am sorry to say that your let- 
ter does not satisfy us. 

For your information, we have a consider- 
able number of members who are from the 
Third Congressional District, State of Massa- 
chusetts. In other words, they are your 
constituents. We have received a good num- 
ber of letters from these members (your 
constituents) who are asking us whether 
or not you have introduced a resolution 
concerning the Baltic States. We have been 
writing to them and telling them that you 
most likely would do that. From your letter 
of June 14 it does not seem to us that you 
are in a mood to do that. 

By introducing a resolution you would not 
lose anything; on the contrary, you would 
gain a great deal. First, you would further 
the freedom cause for the Baltic States; 
secondly, you would make many new friends 
and supporters among the Baltic Americans 
in your Congressional District. Again, we 
ask you kindly to introduce a resolution 
that we are mailing to you as a House Con- 
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current Resolution. We hope that you will 
do it without further delay. Thank you. 

With all good wishes and regards, 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
JUNE 14, 1965. 
Mr. LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear LEONARD: I appreciated your letter 
of some time ago which was lost in my heavy 
volume of mail and has just come to my at- 
tention. 

As you know, I have been very active in 
endeavoring to help your cause ever since 
I was elected to Congress and propose to 
continue my efforts. 

With reference to the resolution, I think 
you should refer it to your own Congress- 
man if you have not already done so be- 
cause it would seem more appropriate that 
he should introduce it. 

Please know I will continue my efforts for 
the cause of the oppressed Baltic States. 

Warm regards and best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN. 
AMERICANS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
Action To FREE THE BALTIC 
STATES, 


Los Angeles, March 12, 1965. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, i 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE; Thanks for your 
excellent remarks that you made recently 
in the U.S. Congress in commemorating the 
Lithuanian independence day. 

As you know, the Baltic States have been 
suffering in the Soviet slavery since June 
15, 1940. We, as leaders of the free world, 
should go ahead and help the people of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to get rid 
of the Communists yoke there. Unquestion- 
ably, we can do that through the United 
Nations. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a 
resolution which I kindly ask you to intro- 
duce in the U.S. Congress as a concurrent 
resolution. The action that our country can 
take is embodied in this proposed legislation. 
By introducing this resolution in the U.S. 
Congress, you would further greatly the 
freedom cause of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. I hope that you will do it at your 
earliest convenience. 

When this cry for liberty legislation is 
introduced and ready for distribution, please 
mail me several copies of it. Please mail me 
also at least four prints of your picture. I 
will see to it that this matter gets some first- 
rate publicity in all major Baltic-American 
newspapers that are read by many of your 
constituents. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 


International Financial Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an out- 
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standing address by Hon. Henry H. 
Fowler, Secretary of the Treasury, before 
the Virginia State Bar Association at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., on July 10, 
1965, on the subject of “International 
Finance.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BE- 
FORE THE VIRGINIA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 
AT THE HOMESTEAD, HoT SPRINGS, VA., SAT- 
URDAY, JULY 10, 1965 


For a Virginian, the honor of sharing in 
this 75th annual meeting of the association 
is exceeded only by the pleasure of seeing 
so many old friends of my native Roanoke 
and my adopted home of Alexandria. 

For an erstwhile lawyer, the privilege of 
speaking to this distinguished bar, includ- 
ing most notably the 14 life members, is 
surpassed only by the temerity of choosing 
international monetary problems as a sub- 
ject for discussion. But Virginians have al- 
ways been heavily concerned with and lead- 
ers in providing for the United States an ap- 
propriate role in international affairs. And 
Virginians have in this century made notable 
contributions to and set high standards for 
the conduct of public financial affairs. 

For a Secretary of the Treasury from Vir- 
ginia, this is a welcome opportunity to pay 
tribute to two great living Virginians who 
bear heavy national responsibilities in the 
fields of finance, taxation, money, credit and 
banking, holding two of the most important 
posts in the U.S. Congress in these areas. I 
refer to Senator Harry Byrp and Senator 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, who serve the Common- 
wealth and the Nation with distinction and 
dedication as chairmen of the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee respectively. No other 
State is represented by two Senators whose 
influence and prestige exceeds their seniority 
by so great a margin. As chairmen of the 
two committees with which the Treasury, 
acting for the executive branch, has most of 
its dealings with the Senate, I am indebted 
to them for their constant courtesy and their 
impeccable fairness. 

They carry on the tradition of an earlier 
national statesman from Virginia in the field 
of public finance in this century; namely, 
Carter Glass. His service, both in the Con- 
gress and as Secretary of the Treasury, is 
particularly remembered throughout the 
world of financial affairs. He contributed 
in a major way to the creation and develop- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System which 
served to correct many of the outstanding 
defects of the preexisting national financial 
arrangements which in many ways find their 
counterpart in the international financial 
world of today. 

It is to these international financial prob- 
lems that I would direct your attention this 
evening. 

We have all heard or read a great deal in 
recent months about the problem this Na- 
tion faces in its balance of payments and 
about the need for the nations of the free 
world to move toward agreement on ways 
of assuring the financial resources needed 
to support increasing international trade 
and development. 

Indeed, world financial questions have 
never occupied a more prominent place in 
public discussion than they do today. But 
to most Americans, I suspect, these problems 
still seem rather remote from their daily 
lives and labors—rather unrelated, even, to 
the other national and international events 
that engage so much of our interest and our 
concern. Nor is it unnatural that they 
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should pale beside events such as those in 
Saigon or in Santo Domingo. 

But we must never forget that America’s 
ability to succeed in its difficult and de- 
manding role as leader of the free world— 
that all the political, diplomatic, and military 
resources at our command—depend upon a 
strong and stable American economy and 
a sound dollar. 

We must never forget that our lives can 
be vitally affected, not only by the events in 
Saigon or Santo Domingo, but by such ap- 
parently far removed occurrences as the out- 
flow of American gold and dollars abroad. 

For the role of the dollar as the most widely 
used international currency is part and par- 
cel of America’s leading role in the free 
world—politically, economically, militarily. 
More than any other single factor, it is the 
strength and the soundness and the sta- 
bility of the American dollar that serves as 
the essential underpinning of the entire 
free world monetary system through which 
the interdependent nations of the free world 
have fashioned their awesome economic ac- 
complishments of the past several decades. 

The solution of our balance-of-payments 
difficulties and the strengthening of the in- 
ternational monetary system are thus far 
more than merely arid economic exercises. 
They are crucial matters which must deeply 
concern—for, in a broad but very real sense, 
they deeply affect—not just bankers and 
businessmen and economists, but every 
American in every walk of life. 

What, then, is our balance-of-payments 
problem? Why is it so important that we 
solve it? 

Since 1949, the United States has had bal- 
ance of payments deficits every year except 
for 1957—when our exports soared as a result 
of the Suez crisis. During that first postwar 
decade—up until 1958—those deficits were 
little cause for concern, for they were simply 
the counterpart of our effort to help rebuild 
a Europe laid waste by war. Our vast out- 
pouring of dollars was the essential source- 
spring for replenishing the reservoir of in- 
ternational reserves and liquidity required by 
a Western Europe and a Japan whose finan- 
cial, as well as physical, resources war had 
drastically depleted. 

Under the Marshall plan and other pro- 
grams, we furnished some $30 billion in 
grants and loans to help put the economies 
of Europe back on their feet again. With 
the recovery of Europe, we turned more and 
more of our dollars toward aiding the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. We also 
sent dollars abroad to support large military 
forces and furnish military aid essential for 
the defense of the free world. 

These measures were eminently successful. 
By the mid-fifties the economies of Europe 
and Japan were strong and growing, controls 
and restrictions on trade and payments were 
being progressively dismantled, and in 1958 
external convertibility of the leading Eu- 
ropean currencies was restored. 

But this progress was accompanied by other 
developments that led to U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficits far larger than Europe re- 
quired and than we could live with indefi- 
hitely. Rising prices in this country had 
weakened our competitive position at a time 
when Europe and Japan had once again be- 
come a formidable competitive force in world 
markets. At the same time, the strength of 
Europe’s economic resurgence and its new- 
won financial stability began to attract 
growing amounts of American capital abroad. 

Thus, beginning in 1958, things changed— 
and more swiftly perhaps than most people 
realized. The dollar shortage which Europe 
had suffered in the early postwar years was 
fast disappearing. 

During the 7 years 1950-57, our deficits 
averaged only $1.5 billion a year—and at the 
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end of that period our gold stock amounted 
to about $22 billion, or more than a third 
larger than the total volume of dollars held 
by all foreigners. 

Yet over the next 3 years—1958-59-60—our 
balance of payments deficits averaged almost 
$4 billion a year. Other countries found 
their dollar holdings growing more rapidly 
than they wished, and our gold began flowing 
abroad in much greater volume—roughly $5 
billion in 3 years. 

That was the situation that confronted us 
in early 1961, when we launched a strong and 
sustained effort to move our international 
payments into balance once more. 

Over a period of 4 years—1961-—64—we 
achieved substantial improvements in many 
separate accounts entering into our balance 
of payments, including: A $900 million gain 
in our commercial trade surplus—those not 
financed by Government—making it a record 
$3.7 billion in 1964; a $400 million cut in the 
dollar outflow as a result of foreign aid; a 
cut of nearly $700 million in net military 
dollar outlays despite rising costs abroad; 
and a $1.6 billion rise in our earnings from 
past private foreign investments. 

Simply as a matter of arithmetic, those 
gains were enough—all else being equal—to 
have given us virtual balance in our pay- 
ments last year. But all other things were 
not equal. Instead of approaching the van- 
ishing point, with the $3.9 billion deficit of 
1960 being absorbed by these gains in partic- 
ular sectors of our payments totalling $3.6 
billion, our deficit in 1964 was in fact reduced 
by a net total of only $800 million to $3.1 
billion. 

We incurred that deficit—despite 4 years 
of real and lasting progress—primarily be- 
cause of a drastic deterioration in the one 
major area of our balance of payments which 
our programs had not yet effectively reached 
in a comprehensive way—the area of private 
foreign investment outflows. 

In 1964, the outflow of private capital 
abroad reached the $614 billion mark—more 
than twice the size of the deficit and up 
over $2 billion from 1963 and over $244 billion 
from 1960. That outflow reflected a variety 
of causes—including the drive by American 
business to stake out a claim in the rapidly 
growing and seemingly highly profitable 
European markets. But, to a very large 
degree, the accelerating outflow had its 
source in the marked disparity that had long 
existed between European capital markets 
and our own—a disparity in size and scope 
and facilities that led borrowers in other 
countries to tap our market for a large share 
of their capital requirements. The United 
States had often enough called attention to 
this disparity and urged its European friends 
to expand and improve their markets. But 
their progress in that endeavor had simply 
not been large and rapid enough, and we had 
passed the point where we could sustain the 
huge drain of capital which that disparity 
entailed. 

We had to act. We had not only to in- 
tensify the efforts already underway in other 
sectors of our balance of payments, but to 
extend those efforts to include comprehensive 
curbs upon private capital outflows. It had 
become abundantly clear that to restore 
balance to our payments once more we had 
to attack our deficit on all major fronts 
simultaneously. President Johnson launched 
such an attack with his February 10 message 
to Congress on the balance of payments. 
The heart of that message was the call to 
arms of America’s businesses and banks— 
the call to join voluntarily in a national 
effort to curb the outflow of dollars abroad, 
while preexisting programs were intensified. 

That call has been heard—and heeded. 
After a bad start in January, our balance of 
payments improved in February following 
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the President’s message and showed a sur- 
plus in March, in April, and in May. 

Thus we are off to a good beginning, but 
let there be no mistake—it is no more than 
a beginning. Let no one think that a few 
months of apparent surplus—a surplus pur- 
chased only through extraordinary and 
temporary measures—can suffice. 

The likelihood of a surplus in the second 
quarter of this year does tell us that we are 
moving in the right direction—that our cur- 
rent measures can turn our deficit into a 
surplus. But the big job—the job that re- 
mains—is for us to demonstrate that we can 
sustain equilibrium through these measures 
as well as the longer term measures in- 
augurated since 1961. We must maintain 
those extraordinary measures in full force 
until rising returns from past private in- 
vestment abroad, our improved climate for 
domestic employment of capital, enlarged 
availability of capital in markets abroad and 
growth in our trade balance—which requires 
that we maintain our excellent record of 
price stability—place our accounts securely 
in equilibrium. 

It is imperative not simply to reach bal- 
ance in our payments for a quarter or two, 
or even for a year, but to sustain equilibrium 
over time. The reasons are clear. Our 14 
years of deficits have resulted in a large out- 
flow of dollars to the rest of the world. Be- 
cause there is worldwide confidence in the 
stability of those dollars and because they 
are convertible into gold at the fixed price 
of $35 an ounce, those dollars are widely 
used to finance international transactions, 
and other countries hold them alongside 
gold in their official reserves. 

Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the interna- 
tional liquidity that sustains the growing 
free world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves, while the 
remainder serve to support growing world 
trade and investment. Thus, it is essential 
to the viability of the international mone- 
tary system as it exists today that the use- 
fulness and value of those dollars remain 
unquestioned throughout the world. And, 
whatever changes might be introduced into 
that system, the dollar will have to continue 
to carry a heavy burden as a reserve cur- 
rency. 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit 
after a brief period of surplus, we would 
undermine world confidence in the dollar 
and impair its usefulness as a world reserve 
and leading currency. Dollars would re- 
turn to our shores as claims on our gold, 
thus depleting instead of supplementing 
world financial resources. To prevent such 
a contraction in world liquidity and the 
widening circles of deflation and restric- 
tion that would surely follow, we must reach 
and maintain equilibrium in our payments 
as a matter of the highest national priority, 
along with sustaining the economic advance 
that has marked the last 53 months. 

The paradox is, therefore, that the very in- 
crease in official foreign dollar holdings that 
has fueled so much of the growth in world 
liquidity in the past—and has thus helped 
support the growth in world trade—can no 
longer be allowed to continue if current in- 
ternational liquidity is to be protected. Yet 
without additions to the reserve dollars that 
our deficits have so long supplied, the world 
will need a new and assured source of grow- 
ing liquidity to support increasing world 
trade and investment. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the issue of 
world monetary reform is all about. It is 
to assure ample world liquidity for the years 
ahead that the United States, in coopera- 
tion with other leading financial powers, is 
seeking workable ways of strengthening and 
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improving international financial arrange- 
ments. 

For several years now the essential laying 
of the technical groundwork has been under- 
way as the United States has joined with 
other major countries in comprehensive 
studies of the international monetary sys- 
tem—its recent evolution, its present ef- 
fectiveness and its future. An early con- 
clusion was that there are two elements in 
international liquidity; on the one hand the 
more conventional reserves of gold and 
reserve currencies and on the other hand the 
ready availability of credit facilities for 
countries in need of temporary assistance. 

As long ago as 1961 the 10 major indus- 
trial nations, now known as the Group of 
Ten, negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund a so-called general arrange- 
ments to borrow whereby the 10 nations 
agreed to lend to the IMF up to $6 billion 
should this be necessary “to forestall or 
cope with an impairment of the interna- 
tional monetary system.” That arrangement 
was activated last December and again this 
May in order to provide a part of a $2.4 bil- 
lion drawings from the IMF on the part of 
the United Kingdom. 

On the credit side, also, the members of 
the International Monetary Fund have now 
agreed to support a 25-percent general in- 
crease in IMF quotas. This 25-percent in- 
crease, plus special increases for some 16 
countries, will raise total aggregate quotas 
from $15 billion to around $21 billion. The 
Congress last month approved a $1,035 mil- 
lion increase in the U.S. quota. 

Meanwhile, the Group of Ten and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund have been con- 
tinuing their studies of the future course 
of world liquidity. Deputies of the Group of 
Ten submitted a comprehensive report on 
the problems involved last August. In their 
ministerial statement last August, the Group 
of Ten stated that while supplies of gold 
and reserve currencies are fully adequate for 
the present and are likely to be for the im- 
mediate future, the continuing growth of 
world trade and payments is likely to require 
larger international liquidity. While they 
said that this need might be met by an ex- 
pansion of credit facilities, they added that 
it may possibly call for some new form of 
reserve asset. 

A study group was set up “to examine 
various proposals regarding the creation of 
reserve assets either through the IMF or 
otherwise.” The efforts of that group have 
culminated in the so-called Ossola report, 
submitted to the Deputies of the Group of 
Ten on June 1 of this year, which exhaus- 
tively examines, with all their promises and 
pitfalls, the possible paths to the creation 
of reserve assets. 

Now for the first time in 4 years we are 
eonfronted by the happy concurrence of 
three crucial facts: 

1, The U.S. balance of payments is ap- 
proaching an equilibrium and the executive 
branch, the Congress, and the private sector, 
including industry, banking, and labor, have 
mounted a program that makes unmistak- 
ably manifest our determination to keep it 
that way. 

2. Evidence is accumulating of a rising tide 
of opinion in many knowledgeable and in- 
fluential quarters in the free world, private 
and public, that our international monetary 
arrangements can and should be substan- 
tially improved, building on the basis of the 
International Monetary Fund and the net- 
work of more informal international mone- 
tary cooperation that has marked recent 
years. 

3. The completion of technical studies 
necessary to give a thorough understanding 
of the problem and various alternative ap- 
proaches to solution on the part of those at 
the highest levels of government who must 
ultimately make these decisions. 
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We have now reached the moment which 
President Johnson had in mind when in 
speaking of new international monetary 
steps he said: “We must press forward with 
our studies and beyond, to action—evolving 
arrangements which will continue to meet 
the needs of a fast growing world economy. 
Unless we can make timely progress, inter- 
national monetary difficulties will exercise a 
stubborn and increasingly frustrating drag 
on our policies for prosperity and progress at 
home and throughout the world.” 

In taking office, I described this as “the 
major task facing our Treasury and the fi- 
nancial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years.” 

In recent weeks we have moved beyond 
the plane of hope and technical studies 
toward the prospect of more conclusive ne- 
gotiations from which alone solution can 
emerge. I met last week with the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Cal- 
laghan and we exchanged preliminary and 
tentative views on the subject of interna- 
tional liquidity. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure of 
informal discussions with the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance, Takeo Fukuda, in connec- 
tion with the Joint Cabinet sessions of the 
United States-Japan Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs. 

Both before and after the scheduled meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in late September, I expect to 
visit ranking financial officials of other 
Group of Ten countries, to ascertain first- 
hand their views on the most practical and 
promising ways of furthering progress to- 
ward improved international monetary ar- 
rangements. We must not only be prepared 
to advance our own proposals, but to care- 
fully consider and fairly weigh the merits 
of other proposals. As Congressman ROBERT 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas, in discussing this sub- 
ject recently remarked: We must appreciate 
that if we wish a strong Europe it must be 
a Europe strong enough to look upon an 
American proposal as merely one among 
many possible solutions—all of which will 
be reviewed together. If we wish their part- 
nership, we must treat them as partners.” 

Already your Government is engaged in an 
intensive internal preparation for these bi- 
lateral meetings and multilateral negotia- 
tions that should follow. In addition, so 
that the Government may have the benefit 
of some of the expertise and experience out- 
side the Government in this highly technical 
area, President Johnson has accepted my 
recommendation and announced creation of 
an Advisory Committee on International 
Monetary Arrangements which includes as 
its Chairman the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, Douglas Dillon, and a distin- 
guished group of experts including Robert. 
Roosa, former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs; Kermit Gordon, 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
Edward Bernstein, economic consultant spe- 
cializing in international monetary policy; 
Andre Meyer, of the investment banking 
firm of Lazard Freres; David Rockefeller, 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and Charles Kindleberger, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

With their help and that of many others 
who will be consulted including, particu- 
larly, many well-informed members of the 
appropriate committees of Congress, we shall 
constantly seek a comprehensive U.S. posi- 
tion and negotiating strategy designed to 
achieve substantial improvement in inter- 
national monetary arrangements thoroughly 
compatible with our national interests. In 
the various proposals which have and will be 
made we must determine those which will 
be acceptable to the United States, those 
which are entirely unacceptable, and those 
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which may well be appropriate for negotia- 
tion. 

There will be an initial meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on International Ar- 
rangements on July 16. Hearings are planned 
before the International Finance Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman HENRY Russ, of Wisconsin, to 
obtain various private and organizational 
points of view. These hearings and the re- 
ports of the committee will be of great value, 
together with those of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress and the Interna- 
tional Finance Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, of 
Maine. 

I am privileged to tell you this evening 
that the President has authorized me to 
announce that the United States now stands 
prepared to attend and participate in an 
international monetary conference that 
would consider what steps we might joint- 
ly take to secure substantial improvements 
in international monetary arrangements. 
Needless to say, if such a conference is to 
lead to a fruitful and creative resolution of 
some of the free world’s monetary prob- 
lems, it must be preceded by careful prepa- 
ration and international consultation. 

To meet and not succeed would be worse 
than not meeting at all. Before any con- 
ference takes place, there should be a rea- 
sonable certainty of measurable progress 
through prior agreement on basic points. 

Our suggestion is that the work of prep- 
aration be undertaken by a preparatory com- 
mittee which could be given its terms of 
reference at the time of the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund this 
September. 

The United States is not wedded to this 
procedure nor to any rigid timetable. I 
shall exchange views with my colleagues in 
Europe and elsewhere, as well as with the 
senior Officials of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, on how best to proceed. The 
point I wish to emphasize here is that the 
United States is determined to move ahead— 
carefully, deliberately—but without delay. 
Not to act when the time is ripe can be as 
unwise as to act too soon or too hastily. 

We are, therefore, moving ahead—and we 
are making progress. But we mut be aware 
that the issues involved are complex, and 
they raise basic questions of national in- 
terest. It is not, therefore, easy to arrive at 
the degree of international consensus we must 
have for any workable reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system. We can expect no 
overnight solution—but only patient ex- 
ploration of the alternatives with our trading 
partners in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 
This is the course we are now pursuing. 

As we move ahead, we will do well to re- 
member that the existing international fi- 
nancial system has successfully financed an 
unparalleled expansion in world trade and 
payments. We have also done much in recent 
years to strengthen that system. The need 
now is not to start all over again, to move in 
a completely new direction. Rather, we must 
move once more to strengthen and improve 
the existing arrangements. 

And while we proceed solidly and surely 
toward international agreement on the prob- 
lems of world liquidity, we in this country 
must keep ever before us the present and 
pressing need to protect the existing interna- 
tional payments system by maintaining a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. First 
things must come first. We are bringing our 
own payments into equilibrium and we must 
keep them in equilibrium. By resolutely 
shouldering that responsibility we will pre- 
serve the foundation upon which must rest 
all efforts to assure free world growth in the 
years ahead—the monetary system that has 
served the free world so well in the past. 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, Juty 15, 1965 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 14, 
1965) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, whom we seek in vain 
without, unless we first find Thee with- 
in, in the midst of a world which so 
largely lieth in the darkness of disrup- 
tion and despair, may the hush of Thy 
presence fall upon our souls as we hallow 
Thy name. 

For an honored interpreter of the 
American dream, who in the United 
Nations has ably and in felicitous words 
defended the precious things which, as 
freemen, we hold nearest our hearts, 
we are grateful this sad day—as the 
flags from sea to sea flutter at half- 
mast—for the life and work of Thy serv- 
ant, and the Nation’s, Adlai Stevenson, 
as we bow with a poignant sense of loss 
at his sudden passing from our side and 
sight. 

In such perilous and decisive times, 
in the burdened hearts of all who serve 
in public office may there be a sense of 
awe so solemnly expressed by the states- 
man who but yesterday, 3,000 miles from 
home, finished his course, as long ago 
he declared that the potentialities of 
good and evil in those chosen to exer- 
cise the stewardship of the Republic’s 
life are enough to smother exultation 
and convert vanity to prayer. 

In this Chamber of governance may 
the grave questions faced here smother 
exultation and convert vanity to prayer. 

We ask it in the spirit of the Master of 
all good workmen. Amen, 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the 
provision of housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, to promote or- 
derly urban development, to improve 
living environment in urban areas, and 
to extend and amend laws relating to 
housing, urban renewal, urban mass 
transportation, and community facil- 
ities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 319) of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
TAA myself 2 minutes under the amend- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 14, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2080) to 
provide for the coinage of the United 
States, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate; that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill and asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Mutter, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
ReEvuss, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. FINO, and Mrs. 
Dwyer were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. Harpy, of Virginia, had been ap- 
pointed a manager on the part of the 
House at the conference of the two 
Houses on the bill (H.R. 8439) to author- 
ize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2678. An act for the relief of Joo Yul 


Kim; 

H.R. 2691. An act for the relief of Irene N. 
Halkias; and 

H.R. 7438. An act for the relief of Chief 
M. Sgt. Samuel W. Smith, U.S. Air Force. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 4526. An act to extend the provisions 
of title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years, ending September 7, 1970; 

H.R. 5041. An act to provide for safety reg- 
ulation of common carriers by pipeline under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6453. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 2678. An act for the relief of Joo Yul 
Kim; 
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H.R. 2691. An act for the relief of Irene 
N. Halkias; and 

H.R, 7438, An act for the relief of Chief 
M. Sgt. Samuel W. Smith, U.S. Air Force. 


PRESIDENTIAL MEMORIAL CERTIF- 
ICATE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 416, H.R. 225. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
225) to amend chapter 1 of title 38, 
United States Code, and incorporate 
therein specific statutory authority for 
the Presidential memorial certificate 
program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 431), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Since 1962 the Veterans’ Administration, at 
the request of the President, has been fur- 
nishing the next of kin of deceased veterans 
& memorial certificate expressing the ap- 
preciation of a grateful Nation for the de- 
voted service to the country in the armed 
services. Many letters of approval of, and 
appreciation for, this program have been re- 
ceived at the White House. 

The General Accounting Office, in 1964, 
questioned the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration to provide this sort of serv- 
ice. Although money was made available to 
continue the program, this legislation was 
introduced to overcome any doubt as to the 
authority for the action which has been 
taking place, The bill would provide express 
statutory authority for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to mail to the next of Kin a me- 
morial certificate signed by the President, 
expressing appreciation for the service of 
the deceased in the armed services. 

The Vettrans’ Administration estimates 
that the maximum cost in any one year 
would not exceed $35,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER I, TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 417, H.R. 5242. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5242) to amend paragraph (10) of sec- 
tion 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to change the basis for deter- 
mining whether a proposed unification 
or acquisition of control comes within 


The 
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the exemption provided for by such para- 
graph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
Si 432), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


This bill, H.R. 5242, would amend section 
5(10) of the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to make gross operating revenues, instead 
of the number of vehicles owned or operated, 
the basis for determining whether proposed 
unification or acquisition of control is ex- 
empt from the provisions of section 5. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The unification of small trucking com- 
panies is exempted by paragraph (10) of sec- 
tion 5 from the formalized hearing pro- 
cedures under section 5, and subjected in- 
stead to the simpler procedures of section 
212(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
purpose of the legislation is to provide a 
more reliable criterion for determining 
whether the trucking operations seeking to 
merge come within the exemption of section 
5(10). 

The present test is whether or not the 
aggregate number of vehicles owned, leased, 
controlled, or operated by the combined 
trucking companies, for purposes of trans- 
portation subject to part II of the act, ex- 
ceed 20. The Commission has advised the 
committee that in applying this test, numer- 
ous questions have arisen as to whether cer- 
tain vehicles should or should not be in- 
cluded, Under the proposed legislation, the 
test would be changed to whether or not 
the gross operating revenues of the combined 
trucking companies exceed $300,000. The 
Commission indicated that the proposed 
$300,000 restriction of the exemption cor- 
responds roughly to the present scope of the 
20-vehicle limit, and would be a simpler and 
more definite test to apply. 

Hearings-on this measure were conducted 


by the Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
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(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption after the ninetieth day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. For pur- 
poses of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
the rate of duty in rate column numbered 1 
of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 provided 
by such amendment shall be treated as the 
rate of duty existing on July 1, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port—No. 433—explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 5768 as passed by the 
House is to continue for 3 years, until the 
close of November 7, 1968, the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain classifications of 
spun silk yarn. The Committee on Finance 


Yarns of continuous man-made fibers having special characteristics 
of bulk or elasticity imparted to the yarns or the fibers by heating, 
twisting and untwisting, crimping, curling. or other processing. 
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starting on May 10, 1965. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Department 
of Commerce testified in favor of the meas- 
ure. The measure was also supported by the 
American Trucking Associations. No one 
appeared in opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF SUS- 
PENSION OF DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF YARN OF 
SILK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 418, H.R. 
5768. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5768) to extend for an additional tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duties on certain classifications of yarn 
of silk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment on page 1, 
after line 9, to insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) Subpart E of part 1 of schedule 
3 of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff 
Schedules of the United States, 28 F.R., part 
II. Aug. 17, 1963; 19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended 


by inserting after item 310.60 the following 
new item: 


The 


25¢ per Ib. 


45¢ per Ib. 
30% ad val. 2 ad val. 


approves of this continued temporary sus- 


pension of duty. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT _ | 


The committee amendment creates a spe- 
cific tariff category for certain textured yarn 
composed of continuous manmade fibers and 
provides a rate of duty for this product of 25 
cents per pound plus 30 percent ad valorem. 


GENERAL EXPLANATION OF HOUSE BILL 


Public Law 86-235, approved September 8, 
1959, suspended for 3 years (until the close 
of November 7, 1962) the import duties im- 
posed under paragraph 1202 of the old tariff 
schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930 on spun 
silk or schappe silk yarn (not dyed or col- 
ored, singles of more than 58,800 yards per 
pound, or plied of more than 29,400 yards 
per pound). The period of suspension was 
continued for an additional 3 years by Public 
Law 87-602, approved August 24, 1962. The 
committee bill, like the House bill, would 
continue the suspension of these duties (now 
provided for in items 905.30 and 905.31 of the 
new tariff schedules) for an additional 3 year 
period, until the close of November 7, 1968. 
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Spun silk yarns are of two principal types: 
Standard spun silk (schappe) yarn and silk- 
noil (bourrette) yarn. Standard or schappe 
spun silk yarns for general textile use are 
manufactured from long parallelized silk fiber 
stock recovered from waste cocoons and silk 
filature waste and are used for making sew- 
ing thread, decorative stripings for fine wor- 
steds, lacing cord for cartridge bags and, in 
combination with other fibers, certain types 
of necktie fabrics, shirtings, dress and suit- 
ing fabrics, upholstery and drapery materials. 

The silk-noil type of yarn is made from 
shorter length, and hence cheaper, silk fiber 
stock than schappe and must be spun on 
wool-spinning machinery. The material 
used consists of silk noils discarded as by- 
products in preparing silk waste for spin- 
ning in standard spun silk yarns. Such 
yarns have few civilian uses except in mix- 
ture fabrics containing other fibers. Their 
chief use is in the weaving of silk cartridge 
cloth for powder bags for large caliber ord- 
nance. 

The suspension of duty was made in order 
to enable domestic producers of fine-yarn 
fabrics to import fine silk yarns free of duty 
so as to make it more economical for them 
to produce fine-yarn fabrics in competition 
with imported similar fabrics. The commit- 
tee is advised that the same reasons which 
justified the original suspension of the duty 
justify the continuation of the suspension. 
Imports under the suspension of duty 
amounted to approximately $855,400 in value 
for the last 2 months of 1959, $2,074,800 in 
1960, $743,100 in 1961, $1,017,900 in 1962, 
$2,575,700 in 1963, and $636,700 in 1964. 

No objection has been received by the com- 
mittee to the continued suspension of duty 
on this silk yarn. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
32 ee 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to extend for an additional tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duties on certain classifications of yarn 
of silk, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John W. Black, of Washington, to be the 
Director of the U.S. Travel Service; and 

James V. Day, of Maine, and John Harllee, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Federal 
Maritime Commissioners. 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

David R. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Robert N. Anthony, of Massachusetts, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Alain C. Enthoven, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Comdr. Walter M. Schirra, U.S. Navy, for 
permanent appointment to the grade of cap- 
tain in the Navy; and 

Lt. Comdr. John W. Young, U.S. Navy, for 
permanent appointment to the grade of com- 
mander in the Navy. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the National Mediation Board. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port. favorably the nominations of five 
general officers in the Army, one flag 
officer in the Navy, and six general offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps Reserve. I ask 
that these nominations be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The nominations ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar are as fol- 
lows: 

Robert B. Bell, Marine Corps Reserve, for 
temporary appointment to the grade of ma- 
jor general; 

Charles T. Hagan, Jr., Marine Corps Re- 
serve, for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general; 

George E. Tomlinson, and John L. Winston, 
Marine Corps Reserve, for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of major general; 

Charles F. Duchein, and Sidney S. McMath, 
Marine Corps Reserve, for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of brigadier general; 

Maj. Gen. John Arnold Heintges, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade of lieutenant 
general; 

Rear Adm. Robert Goldthwaite, U.S. Navy, 
when retired, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral; and 

Brig. Gen. George Baird Bennett, and sun- 
dry other Army National Guard of the 
United States officers, for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I report favorably the nomina- 
tions of 556 officers of the Air Force for 
promotion to the grade of colonel and 
796 officers of the Air Force for promo- 
tion to the grade of first lieutenant. 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Emmert M. Aagaard, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Air Force. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Verne B. Lewis, of Maryland, to be the 
deputy representative of the United 
States of America to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on yesterday, July 14, 1965, 
the Vice President had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 559. An act to regulate the labeling of 
cigarettes, and for other purposes; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of Denise Hoje- 
bane Barood; 

S. 956. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide better facilities for the 
enforcement of the customs and immigration 
laws,” to extend construction authority for 
facilities at Guam and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States (76 Stat. 87; 19 U.S.C. 68); 

S. 998. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize 
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the Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
for the financing and refinancing of new and 
used fishing vessels, and to extend the term 
during which the Secretary can make fisher- 
ies loans under the act; 

S. 1462. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian funds; 

S. 2154. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing the U.S.-Puerto Rico Commission on the 
Status of Puerto Rico; 

H.R. 2. An act to protect the public health 
and safety by amending the- Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish special 
controls for depressant and stimulant drugs 
and counterfeit drugs, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 4185. An act to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5246. An act to amend section 20a 
and 214 of the Interstate Commerce Act; 

H. R. 9497. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
he’ marketing year beginning July 1, 1966; 
an 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, pro- 
viding for membership and participation by 
the United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 


WISCONSIN WINS 1ST PLACE IN 
RATIFYING 25TH AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. President, with the progressive 
spirit that is typical of the Badger State, 
Wisconsin, on Tuesday became the 1st 
State in the Nation to ratify the 25th 
constitutional amendment on presiden- 
tial succession. 

The Wisconsin State Senate, under the 
able direction of Lt. Gov. Patrick J. 
Lucey, approved the necessary resolution 
at 11:12 a.m., central daylight savings 
time. The Wisconsin Assembly had ap- 
proved the amendment last week. 

This swift action by Wisconsin’s two 
legislative bodies beat down a spirited 
challenge by Nebraska’s unicameral 
Legislature by a full 7 minutes, chal- 
lenging the old adage that a one-house 
legislature is more efficient than the 
bicameral system. 

Wisconsin's “first” was duly recorded 
in the body of a story in yesterday’s 
Washington Post. I regret to say, how- 
ever, that a misguided and overzealous 
burst of Nebraskan chauvinism on the 
part of a headline writer failed to give 
full credit to Wisconsin’s rightful claim 
to the title. The Post story was cap- 
tioned Nebraska, Wisconsin Are Ist 
To Ratify 25th Amendment,“ consider 
that order and the lead paragraph of the 
story said that “Nebraska and Wisconsin 
finished in a virtual deadheat,” with Ne- 
braska leading off. 

Happily, the full truth of the matter 
was disclosed further down in the story, 
which stated, in part: 

In Lincoln, Nebr., Lt. Gov. Philip Sorensen 
signed the ratification resolution at 10:19 
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a.m., ¢.s.t., in an effort to put his State on 
record as the first supporting the amend- 
ment. But the Wisconsin Senate approved 
the amendment $ minutes earlier and by 
Wisconsin law the signature of the Governor 
is not necessary. 


I would like to point out to that Wash- 
ington Post headline writer that in a 
horse race the garland of roses goes to 
the horse which crosses the finish line 
first, whether it be by a nose or nine 
lengths. Tuesday, the National League 
beat the American League by 1 run in the 
all-star game. No one claimed that the 
6-to-5 victory was a virtual tie. 

How often have football games been 
won by a single point after touchdown? 
That single point—that slight edge of 
victory—is as good as 40 points. 

A few years ago a certain Texas Sena- 
tor who has since gone on to greater glory 
won election to this body by 81 votes 
out of over a million cast. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr, TOWER. Eighty-seven votes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I accept the correc- 
tion. That less than one one-hundredth 
of 1 percent margin of victory for newly 
elected Senator Lyndon Johnson turned 
out to be as significant for American 
history as the one-fifth of 1 percent eye- 
lash victory of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket 12 years later. It is winning that 
counts. Johnson won. He did not tie. 
Kennedy won. He did not tie. And Wis- 
consin won. We did not tie. 

So without taking anything away from 
the great State of Nebraska, I respect- 
fully submit that the headline should 
have read: “Wisconsin 1st, Nebraska 2d 
To Ratify 25th Amendment.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I referred be printed 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 14, 1965] 

AROUND THE NATION: NEBRASKA, WISCONSIN 
ARE First To Ratiry 25TH AMENDMENT 
Lrncotn.—Nebraska and Wisconsin fin- 

ished in a virtual dead heat yesterday as they 

became the first two States to ratify the pro- 
posed 25th constitutional amendment on 

Presidential succession. 

In Lincoln, Nebr., Lt. Gov. Philip Soren- 
sen signed the ratification resolution at 10:19 
a.m. in an effort to put his State on record 
as the first supporting the amendment. But 
the Wisconsin Senate approved the amend- 
ment 9 minutes earlier and by Wisconsin law 
the signature of the Governor is not neces- 
sary. Wisconsin’s lower house approved the 
amendment last week. 

To become effective, the amendment must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 
It specifies procedures for coping with Pres- 
idential disability and provides that the 
President can nominate a Vice President if 
that office is vacant as it was after the 
assassination of President Kennedy. The 
nomination would require congressional ap- 
proval. 


SWIDLER SHOULD RECONSIDER 
AND CONTINUE AS FPC CHAIRMAN 
Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, of 


the most dedicated public servants this 
country has had the good fortune to have 
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is Joseph C. Swidler as Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission. He is a 
man who has vigorously sought to guard 
the public interests, especially those of 
the American consumer, for almost 30 
years. In the thirties, he served as As- 
sistant Solicitor for the Department of 
Interior before beginning work on the 
TVA project which was then under the 
direction of David E. Lilienthal. Since 
that time he has served in various ca- 
pacities with the Federal Government, 
and in the last few years has been the 
driving force behind the Federal Power 
Commission. Mr. President, I speak of 
the record of Joseph C. Swidler as Chair- 
man of the FPC. 

Perhaps the most telling comment 
about his work in building up the FPC 
into the effective regulatory agency 
which it is today is an article which ap- 
peared in the Oil & Gas Journal on July 
5, of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BARTLETT in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
speaking of Mr. Swidler, the writer of 
the article, who incidentally represents 
that very interests which Mr. Swidler 
sought to regulate and whose ill will Mr. 
Swidler has more than once aroused, 
wrote: 

He has left his indelible stamp on the nat- 
ural gas and power industries through 4 
years of effective pursuit of a policy of strict 
and extensive regulation. He has made his 
mark as & top administrator. He made the 
procedural machinery hum. 


Then, speaking of Mr. Swidler’s efforts 
to close a few gaps in the Commission’s 
eee the writer of the editorial 
said: 

He has eliminated one gap after another 
which he felt impeded effective protection of 
consumers. 


But it would be a great underestima- 
tion of his achievements to speak only of 
his success in bringing about administra- 
tive reform in an agency whose reputa- 
tion during the fifties certainly left some- 
thing to be desired. It is also important 
to emphasize his success in regulating 
the natural gas industry. For there, he 
has not only been able to greatly in- 
crease the annual amount of refunds, 
and to reduce the prices of natural gas 
throughout the country by a net annual 
amount of $125 million, but he has also 
been instrumental in bringing the serv- 
ices of that industry to people heretofore 
unane to avail themselves of this prod- 
uct. 


With regard to the regulation of the 
electric power industry, he has done a re- 
markable job. In the last 3 years he has 
been able to increase the annual amount 
of reduction in wholesale prices from 
$127,100 in fiscal year 1962 to $7,454,000 
in the first 842 months of fiscal 1965. At 
the same time he has reduced the amount 
of increases allowed by about 60 percent. 
This indeed is a distinguished record 
just by itself. But I would also like to 
emphasize at this point that his work on 
the Commission has not only been in the 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 
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interest of the consumer, but also in the 
interest of the hundreds of small com- 
panies who would not be able to survive 
were it not for the regulatory actions of 
the FPC. There are approximately 3,600 
electric power systems in this country to- 
day but the 100 largest systems account 
for about 89 percent of total generation. 
With such vast companies in the indus- 
try, it is absolutely vital to have Federal 
regulation if the small systems and the 
millions of consumers they serve are to 
receive their fair share of the benefits 
which the emerging power pools make 
available. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article en- 
titled “Administration Opposition Voiced 
to Curb on FPC Role,” written by 
Laurence Stern, and published in the 
Washington Post of July 15, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
this article Mr. Stern discussed the leg- 
islation which has been introduced into 
the House by Mr. Rocers and Mr. PICKLE 
and which aims to curb the policing 
powers of the FPC to such an extent that 
it would seriously weaken the capacity 
of the Commission to effectively dis- 
charge Federal regulatory responsibili- 
ties. As it is possible that the Senate 
may also consider this problem, I 
earnestly commend the above article to 
the attention of the Senators. 

Mr. Swidler’s term as Chairman of the 
FPC has recently expired and Mr. 
Swidler has expressed a desire to return 
to private life. However, in light of the 
excellent service that he has rendered in 
this capacity, I strongly urge Mr. 
Swidler to reconsider his decision and to 
consider accepting another term in the 
best interest both of the Commission and 
of the public. There may be other good 
men available but where can we find one 
with Swidler’s combination of com- 
petence, integrity, and experience and so 
fully cognizant of the public interest. 
This is as powerful and vital a job as 
there is in the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed following my re- 
marks several other articles and 
editorials on this subject. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
{From the Oil & Gas Journal, July 5, 1965] 
FPC’s SWIDLER: EXITS ÅFTER PERMIAN CASE 

(Note.—In next few weeks, at the conclu- 
sion of the Permian area-rate decision, FPC 
Chairman Joseph G. Swidler will leave his 
office and a stormy term behind.) 

Joseph C. Swidler, the controversial Federal 
Power Commission Chairman who made ma- 
jor extensions of authority over the gas in- 
dustry, will be leaving in a matter of weeks. 

His term expired on June 22, but he will re- 
main on the job to complete several items 
of unfinished business. The most important 
on the agenda is the first producer area-rate 
decision. It will fix wellhead prices in the 
Permian basin of west Texas and New Mexico 
and help set the pattern for all 23 pricing 
areas in the Nation. 
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Swidler had been reported on the way out, 
but it was expected that he would stay at 
least until the Permian decision was ham- 
mered out. This will be his most important 
legacy. 

President Johnson has not yet disclosed 
who will succeed Swidler, the former Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority official who tightened 
regulation of producers and pipelines after 
his appointment by John F. Kennedy. The 
President is reported to be looking for a chair- 
man whose policies won't be too different but 
who won’t make so many enemies in carry- 
ing them out. 


DECISION APPARENTLY FINAL 


The White House announcement of Swid- 
ler’s impending departure was not an iron- 
clad statement of resignation. 

But the circumstances indicated that 
barring a drastic change in the situation, the 
decision was irrevocable. 

The FPC Chairman has written a letter 
expressing his wish to end his service, it is 
understood. The President has thanked him 
for his contributions and asked that he stay 
on to finish the Permian and a few other 
important cases. 

“He (Swidler) indicated some time ago 
his desire to leave (after June 22), George 
Reedy, Presidential press secretary, said at 
a White House briefing late June 24, “and 
the President has asked him to say on for a 
while until some of the matters that he is 
working on can be disposed of.” 

To some the statement seemed an open 
invitation to a draft to keep the Chairman. 
He has strong support from consuming inter- 
ests for his ardent advocacy of the consumer 
stake in low gas prices. 

But when asked directly whether he could 
be persuaded to change his mind, Swidler 
told the Journal, “It was a serious state- 
ment (his letter to the President) and I 
meant it.” 

Apparently both the President and Swid- 
ler were looking for an opportunity to clari- 
fy his status, once it had been decided, to 
avoid mounting political pressure for and 
against his reappointment. 

The information was given not in a formal 
release, but in answer to a question which 
had been planted before the press brief- 
ing. 

The announcement served to avoid a rep- 
etition of the backstage maneuvering dur- 
ing 9 months in which Charles R. Ross 
served without reappointment. Johnson 
finally ended the suspense last March, but 
not before Ross had been out and then in 
again, according to insiders. 

The President explained he had decided 
that the liberal Vermont Republican could 
be an impartial judge, not a narrow con- 
sumer advocate as critics had labeled Ross. 


SWIDLER IMPACT 


The outgoing Chairman has left his in- 
delible stamp on the natural gas and power 
industries through 4 years of effective pur- 
suit of a policy of strict and extensive regu- 
lation. 

He has made his mark as a top adminis- 
trator. He made the procedural machinery 
hum. Partly because of practices instituted 
by his predecessor, Republican Jerome Kuy- 
kendall, but mainly from his own policies, 
Pipeline rate and certificate, and producer 
certificate backlogs were cleaned up. 

Swidler took over the new Kennedy com- 
mission as an open partisan for the con- 
sumer cause. In his first report to Con- 
gress, he said, “we have attempted to 
identify the gaps in our authority which 
handicap us in doing our work.” 

Since then he has eliminated one gap after 
another which he felt impeded effective pro- 
tection of consumers. It was his view that 
the FPC was all that stood between helpless 
public and greedy producers who would 
otherwise try to outdo one another in jack- 
ing up prices. 
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His influence perhaps reached its zenith 
in his third year, the fiscal period ending 
June 30, 1964. A brief summary of that 
year’s events points up how profoundly he 
has shaped and reshaped the industry, many 
times reversing previous Commissions: 

Intrastate (or other nonjurisdictional) 
sales of gas, when commingled with the 
stream of an interstate pipeline, were held 
to be subject to FPC control. 

Natural-gas lease sales to interstate pipe- 
lines were held to be sales of gas in inter- 
state commerce, and so under FPC, contrary 
to previous rulings. 

A pipeline producer was held to be en- 
titled only to a utility rate of return on gas 
production, not to the return allowed inde- 
pendent producers. 

Tax savings from use of liberalized depre- 
ciation must be flowed through to consumers 
by reducing rates, FPC held, also contrary to 
earlier policy. 

Further reductions were ordered in certain 
guideline-ceiling prices from original levels 
established after area-rate regulation was 
started by the previous Commission. 

Earnings of nine pipelines were held to be 
excessive, and rate reductions were ordered, 
with earnings reviews to continue on all 
pipelines. 

A marginal pipeline project was approved, 
conditioned to place all risk of uneconomical 
operation with the company. 

Thus, Swidler has changed the industry 
for a long time to come. He has done so 
by sharply reducing pipeline and producer 
rates, gaining credit for substantial refunds 
to consumers; by resourceful use of existing 
powers; by asserting new areas of jurisdic- 
tion with eventual support of the Supreme 
Court; by more vigorous use of FPC rule- 
making power; and by elevating the status 
of the consumer-minded staff. 


SWIDLER CONTROVERSIES 


Swidler's style made him plenty of ene- 
mies on Capitol Hill, where he had little 
more luck than his predecessors in winning 
passage of legislative proposals. 

Producers came nearest to dramatizing 
their grievances by crying out against the 
notorious 9-pound questionnaire Swidler 
sent to producers. It became a symbol of 
burdensome, unnecessary regulation. 

But producers don’t command many votes 
in Congress. In the end Swidler’s most 
serious political error was in offending the 
potent electric cooperative interests while 
widening control over the electric industry. 

This, more than any other single thing, 
assured the FPC Chairman’s departure, ac- 
cording to Washington observers. 


EXHIBIT 2 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 15, 
1965] 


ADMINISTRATION OPPOSITION VOICED TO CURB 
ON FPC ROLE 


(By Laurence Stern) 


The Johnson administration announced 
its opposition yesterday to renewed efforts in 
Congress aimed at curtailing Federal regula- 
tion of wholesale power rates. 

Although not made public, the new state- 
ment of the administration’s views was con- 
tained in a Budget Bureau letter to the 
House Commerce Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power, which opened hear- 
ings yesterday on the controversial power 
issue. 

The Budget Bureau letter said that two 
House bills to curb the FPC’s policing powers 
would “seriously weaken the capacity of the 
Commission to effectively discharge Federal 
regulatory responsibilities.” In addition the 
Bureau asserted that the legislation would 
discourage regional power pooling and de- 
prive small distributors of access to the 

on. 
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BLOW TO INDUSTRY 


It was a serious blow to hopes by the 
private power industry of reviving the legis- 
lation that Federal Power Commission Chair- 
man Joseph C. Swidler charged yesterday 
would “mean the collapse of effective regula- 
tion of the electrical power industry.” 

A companion effort in the Senate suffered 
@ severe setback last month when the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee rejected it by a 
closed-session vote of 9 to 8. They may, 
however, be efforts to revive the issue on the 
Senate floor—especially if the legislation 
picks up some momentum in the House. 

At issue are two bills, sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives PAuL G. Rocers, Democrat of 
Florida, and J. J. Jake PICKLE, Democrat of 
Texas. Their general effect would be to ex- 
empt utilities operating wholly within a 
State from Federal supervision and whole- 
sale rate regulation. 


HIT BY SWIDLER 


Swidler, the chief witness at yesterday’s 
session, said the measures would “destroy the 
rate regulatory powers of the Federal 
Power Act and leave only a shell.” 

The private power companies, which have 
a big financial stake in the outcome, argue 
that the Commission’s efforts to regulate 
wholesale power transactions inside State 
lines is, as one company spokesman put it, a 
“power grab.” Some major utilities, such as 
Florida Power and Light, would be exempted 
from the Commission’s general regulatory 
authority—such as scrutiny of accounts, or 
security issues or merger actions. 

Three congressional sponsors of the meas- 
ure, ROGERS as well as Senators SPESSARD 
HOLLAND and Gerorce A. SMATHERS, are 
Florida Democrats. Florida Power and 
Light has been in the forefront of the utili- 
ties pushing for the measure, 

Rocers engaged in a spirited exchange 
yesterday with Swidler on the legislation. He 
pointed out that State regulatory commis- 
sions have rate reductions of $254.9 million 
since 1962 as compared with reductions of 
$6.8 million achieved by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

“I don’t read about those savings,” com- 
plained Rocrers. “All we read about are the 
savings of the great Federal Power Commis- 
sion.” Rocers insisted that the State agen- 
cies should have authority to regulate intra- 
state wholesale rates. 

The FPC Chairman, whose term has ex- 
pired and is expected to leave the job soon, 
said that the FPC has only begun within the 
past few years to regulate wholesale rates 
and that the savings would soon be more 
impressive. “There was a time,” he said, 
“when the Commission was a shell.” 


EXHIBIT 3 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, April 
18, 1965] 
CONSUMER AND INDUSTRY FORCES SEEK FPC 
SEAT 
(By Laurence Stern) 

Consumer and industry forces have al- 
ready begun to jockey behind the scenes 
over an impending Federal Power Commis- 
sion vacancy of utmost political sensitivity 
to the Johnson administration. 

The muffled skirmishing centers on the 
FPC seat now held by Chairman Joseph C. 
Swidler, whose term expires on June 22. 

Public power groups, trade unions, and 
consumer organizations want President 
Johnson to reappoint Swidler, a strong regu- 
lator who has stirred the agency out of its 
passive regulatory philosophy of the 195078. 
These policies, at the same time, have made 
Swidler unpopular with influential segments 
of the gas and private power industries. 

Both sides have already communicated 
their views on the Swidler appointment to 
the White House. Both sides have been dis- 
creet, mindful that President Johnson does 
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not like to be pressured on delicate per- 
sonnel matters. 

The decision on Swidler’s replacement or 
reappointment is certain to affect the long- 
term course of gas and power industry regu- 
lation in the Great Society. 

Last month the President maintained the 
existing balance of power on the Conunis- 
sion in filling two appointments. He re- 
appointed Vermont Republican, Charles R. 
Ross, widely regarded as a consumer oriented 
regulator, and picked railroad attorney Carl 
E. Bagge, also a Republican, as a new mem- 
ber pleasing to industry. 

This preserved the 3 to 2 Commission line- 
up in favor of consumers that prevailed on 
most major issues of gas or utility regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson could reverse or maintain 
this alinement, depending on how he deals 
with the expiring term of Swidler. 

The New York Daily News reported yester- 
day that one candidate under consideration 
by the White House is Columbia University 
Law Professor William Kenneth Jones. 

Although Jones declined to comment on 
the story, it was learned that the White 
House sounded him out late last year on 
a possible appointment to the Power Com- 
mission. Jones is a former law clerk to 
Supreme Court Associate Justice Tom C. 
Clark, a close personal friend of the Presi- 
dent. 

At Columbia, Jones teaches a course in 
regulated industries. He is a political inde- 
pendent whose leanings on regulation issues 
could not be immediately determined. 

Meanwhile, the FPC has been nearing its 
most important rate decision in years, on 
the price of gas in the principal producing 
region of the Permian Basin in Texas and 
New Mexico. The ruling will ultimately 
affect the gas bills paid by 36 million natural 
gas consumers in the United States. 

The Commission hopes to reach a decision 
by mid-May—well before Swidler's term ex- 
pires. One of the chief witnesses opposing 
an FPC examiner’s recommendation in the 
Permian case at public hearing in February 
was Texas Gov. John Connally, a political 
protege of Mr. Johnson. 

One factor which may weigh against 
Swidler's reappointment, it is felt by those 
who are following the pending appointment 
closely, is the Chairman’s outspoken stand 
for consumer interests. The President told 
a gathering of new appointees in Texas last 
February that he wanted “judges” rather than 
“advocates” in regulatory positions. 

Both Congress and the Supreme Court 
have affirmed as a principal responsibility of 
the Power Commission the protection of 
consumers. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
April 27, 1965] 
A PoWERFUL HEADACHE FoR LYNDON: Gas MEN 
Don’t WANT SWIDLER 


(By Milton Britten) 


President Johnson soon will irritate some 
powerful old friends or some powerful new 
ones. 

His old friends are gas and oil industry 
people whose interests he fought for as a 
Senator from Texas. They want him to re- 
place Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Joseph C. Swidler, a strong, consumer- 
oriented regulator whose term expires June 
22, with someone more acceptable to them. 
They have called Mr. Swidler an “empire 
builder.” 

The President’s newer friends are labor, 
public power, and consumer groups who 
backed him in the presidential elections. 
They want Mr. Swidler either reappointed or 
someone of like mind named. They note 
that since Mr. Swidler was appointed by 
President Kennedy in 1961, the FPC has or- 
dered gas producers and pipeline companies 
to refund more than $650 million and 
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wholesale electric producers to make rate 
cuts of more than $10 million. 
DELICATE 

The bipartisan, five-man Commission has 
been operating on a delicate 3-to-2 balance 
which the President did not disturb when 
he named two Republicans to the regulatory 
agency last month. He reappointed Charles 
R. Ross, of Vermont, who with Mr. Swidler 
and David S. Black make up the consumer- 
oriented majority. He also appointed Carl 
C. Bagge, of Illinois, a railroad attorney ac- 
ceptable to the industry, to succeed the late 
Harold C. Woodward. Lawrence J. O'Connor. 
a former oil industry executive, is the fifth 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Swidler will not discuss his reappoint- 
ment or confirm or deny reports he has ad- 
vised the White House he does not seek it. 
He does not, however, talk like a man who 
would refuse reappointment. In an inter- 
view, the former Tennessee Valley Authority 
counsel said of his reputation as a “consum- 
er” man: 

“I don't assume with any knee-jerk reac- 
tion that the consumer is always right. I 
want to hear both sides. In any dispute, 
some decisions go one way, some another. I 
must assume, however, that the FPC was 
originally set up to protect consumer in- 
terests. 

“Tve tried to look for things that would 
help the industry to grow and flourish. The 
Commission has tried to be constructive. I 
think the industry just doesn’t like close 
regulation. That’s human nature.” 

Under Mr. Swidler, the FPO has done some 
things that have merited industry praise— 
streamlined and shortened filing procedures; 
reduced rate-case backlogs; conducted a na- 
tional power survey in cooperation with both 
private and public power officials to plan for 
coordinated growth of the industry and an- 
ticipate national power needs by 1980. (The 
survey forecast possible annual consumer 
savings of some $11 billion by that date.) 

DUSTED OFF 

The FPC also, however, dusted off a sec- 
tion of the law that had been only casually 
enforced for 30 years and began in earnest 
to regulate interstate wholesalers of electric 
power. Even some public power men are 
angry about this because the FPC would reg- 
ulate not only big private companies but 
big REA co-ops that generate and transmit 
electricity across State lines. 

Mr. Swidler has fought pending industry- 
backed bills to take this authority away from 
the FPC, arguing that it is “vital” to “small 
(distribution) systems and the millions of 
consumers they serve.” It would, he says, 
throw out 35 FPC cases involving rates to 
some 600 power distributors involving an- 
nual wholesale power bills of more than $100 
million. 

The Commission also has vigorously pur- 
sued a program of implementing a 1954 Su- 
preme Court finding that effective regula- 
tion of natural gas prices must extend to 
the producers as well as the distributor if 
the consumer is to be protected. 

Various congressional efforts have been 
made to overturn the court's findings by 
legislation, which Mr. Johnson supported 
when he was in the Senate. The FPC it- 
self during the Eisenhower years supported 
such efforts, none successful. 

Now the FPC in May or June, is to rule 
on the first major case, resulting from the 
court finding which proposes to set a ceiling 
on the rates of some 400 gas producers in the 
Permian Basin of Texas and New Mexico. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 25, 1965] 
For A SrRoNG FPC 

With the expiration of the term of its dis- 
tinguished Chairman, Joseph C. Swidler, the 
future of the Federal Power Commission is 
in doubt. It can move forward, regulating 
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the utilities in the manner intended by Con- 
gress, or slip back into a slough of medioc- 
rity and dissension. President Johnson’s 
decision will determine its course. 

Both the Commission and the public inter- 
est would be best served if Mr. Swidler could 
be persuaded to serve another term. He com- 
mands respect in the warring camps of pub- 
lic and private power proponents, and it is 
significant that his reappointment has been 
urged by a leading journal of the gas in- 
dustry. 

Reports have it that Mr. Swidler is deter- 
mined to return to private life. But other 
men with similar inclinations have yielded 
to persuasion, and we hope that President 
Johnson will spare no effort in attempting to 
change Mr. Swidler’s mind. Should he fail, 
a careful search should be made for another 
first-rate man to head the FPC, 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
amendment I now offer would simply 
delete from the bill the provision for rent 
supplements. 

My fears and reservations regarding 
this proposal are many, but most of all, 
of course, I fear a stifling of the incen- 
tive for homeownership, a continuing 
unrelenting trend toward giving to 
renters the status of Government wards. 

I note that some have referred to the 
rent supplement proposal as an anti- 
homeownership program. To provide for 
supplements may indeed have an adverse 
effect upon those many families pres- 
ently purchasing, or planning to pur- 
chase, their own homes without the ben- 
efit of Federal subsidization. 

Further, not only do I fear that this 
rent supplement proposal would kill in- 
centive for homeownership, I also fear 
that the proposal may well serve as a 
powerful incentive for a family to dis- 
continue its homeownership and become 
a renter with Federal subsidy. 

Truly one of the great developments 
in this country of the last 25 years has 
been the tremendous increase in home- 
ownership. The dream of homeowner- 
ship has without doubt motivated mil- 
lions of Americans to purchase and pay 
for homes of their own, and we are now 
to say to those who have been diligent 
and conscientious in purchasing their 
own home that they are to pay a share 
of an $8 billion subsidization program. 

Actually, what we have is a system 
whereby the rent dollar of the bene- 
ficiary is worth substantially more than 
the rent dollar of the unassisted tax- 
payer. 

Mr. President, I have supported, in 
general, our public housing program, 
though I feel it is in need of much im- 
provement. I have had incorporated in- 
to the housing bill, a proposal whereby 
certain public housing tenants who so 
desire may contract for the accumulation 
of their rent over a 3-year period to 
count as downpayment on their unit 
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thus allowing them to become home- 
owners. 

It is this general type of approach 
which I favor following in assisting those 
needy who do not now have adequate 
housing. 

Rent subsidies are to be financed by 
the ambitious and the industrious. 

The program may well be interpreted 
by some as false hope that they too—that 
is, those presently living in adequate 
shelter, are entitled to have a portion of 
their rent paid by the American tax- 
payer. 

I urge the deletion of this rent sup- 
plement proposal from the bill. I hope 
that a majority of the Senate will under- 
stand and appreciate some of the reser- 
vations that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] and I, and many other Sena- 
tors, have on this subject. 

I dislike to use the term “socialism,” 
because it has become an emotionally 
charged word. It has become a word 
that is used irresponsibly by some per- 
sons who are perhaps somewhat extreme 
in their thinking. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gram does smack of socialism. It would 
virtually open a Pandora’s box of prob- 
abilities for the future. Ultimately, there 
might be a program of subsidizing pay- 
ments for groceries or subsidizing pay- 
ments for clothing. Indeed, food is more 
necessary to the sustenance of human 
life than is housing. So it seems logical 
that the subsidizing of food and clothing 
might be the next step. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Payments for gro- 
ceries are already being subsidized under 
the food stamp plan. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes; payments for 
groceries are being subsidized under the 
food stamp plan. I am thinking in terms 
of a direct cash subsidy on the monthly 
grocery bill of persons having a certain 
income. The Government would make 
up the difference. This would go beyond 
the food stamp plan. I am aware of 
that. ? 

From the subsidizing of, say, grocery 
and clothing purchases, the next step 
might be a guaranteed annual income. 
To me, that would seem to be the next 
logical step. A guaranteed annual in- 
come would be provided, regardless of 
whether a person worked or did not 
work. Someone has suggested, and seri- 
ously, that everybody should be given a 
$3,600 guaranteed annual income, re- 
gardless of whether he works or not. 

If that day should come to pass, then 
I predict the decline of the United States 
as a great world power. 

The subsidizing of rent creates a prece- 
dent that will lead to the opening of a 
Pandora's box of possibilities. We 
should know that this provision is vul- 
nerable to vast abuse. I hope during the 
course of the debate to set forth some of 
what we may call loopholes in this pro- 
vision. The views of the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives sum up the argument very well: 

The administration’s rent supplement 
proposal is foreign to American concepts. 
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The proposal kills the incentive of the 
American family to improve its living ac- 
commodations by its own efforts. 

It kills the incentive for homeownership; 
it makes renters wards of the Government. 

It is a system of economic integration of 
housing through Government subsidy. 

It is the way of the socialistic state. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield as much time to 
the Senator from Utah as he desires. 

Mr. BENNETT. I support the 
amendment to delete the rent supple- 
ment section from the bill. The rent 
supplement program as proposed in the 
original administration bill would pro- 
vide rent assistance for individuals with 
an income of as high as $9,000 to $10,- 
000 all over the United States. 

Even this supplement, even the lan- 
guage in the committee bill, which was 
greatly changed from the original pro- 
posed language, could, in New York City, 
supply rent supplements for people whose 
incomes are above $10,000 a year. 

It is a credit to both the House and 
Senate committees that the planned ad- 
ministration proposal was roundly de- 
feated and some amendments were 
made. However, I am sorry that the 
committee did not eliminate the entire 
rent subsidy concept. Rather than re- 
sist the rent subsidy idea, as it became 
obvious would be the case if the admin- 
istration proposal were left in, the com- 
mittee settled for a compromise which 
could easily be expanded, once the con- 
cept became a part of our housing legis- 
lation, to take in many more people than 
would now be the case. 

This measure came very close to de- 
feat, as evidenced from the House vote 
of 202 to 208 on the recommittal mo- 
tion which was intended to delete the 
section from the bill. 

As the Senator from Texas has pointed 
out, this program would have the effect 
of diminishing or destroying the incen- 
tive for homeownership or responsible 
budgeting. A family with an income of 
$200 a month, or a family with an income 
of $50 a month, could demand the same 
kind of living accommondations under 
this program as could a family with an 
income of $300 a month. 

The incentive to increase one’s income 
in order to improve one’s living accom- 
modations would be taken away under 
the program. The incentive then would 
be for a person to place himself in a po- 
sition to qualify for subsidies. 

The program would be discriminatory 
against those who sacrifice to provide 
decent housing for themselves. I do not 
believe that there are many people in the 
country who would deny assistance to a 
family whose income is insufficient to 
provide standard housing. All of us de- 
plore the conditions in which some in- 
dividuals live. However, the underlying 
fallacy in the rent subsidy program, as 
in most Federal handout programs, is 
that those who expend the greatest effort 
are penalized, and those who expend the 
least effort are assisted. 

A family which now occupies standard 
housing at some sacrifice, and with an 
expenditure of more than 25 percent of 
their income for rent, would not be en- 
titled to assistance, while a family with 
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an equal amount of income which has 
decided to spend its resources in some 
other manner would be allowed to take 
advantage of the program. 

Any program which utilizes tax money 
should not encourage its recipients to do 
less for themselves than if the money 
were not available. All assistance should 
be based on a measure of individual 
effort. 

The rent subsidy program has been 
sold on the basis that it would make it 
possible for private enterprise to supply 
the needs of those in the low-income 
brackets. 

This is a strange twist of the definition 
of private enterprise. Those who would 
be eligible to operate structures qualified 
to receive rent subsidy tenants must 
operate nonprofit corporations, cooper- 
ative, or limited dividend corporations. 

Private enterprise is not built on the 
basis that it will not receive profits, but 
rather on the prospect of profitability. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Is any provision con- 
tained in the bill which might be con- 
strued as a limitation on salaries that 
might be paid officers or managerial per- 
sonnel in nonprofit corporations? 

Mr. BENNETT. No. There is only a 
limit on the theoretical, organizational 
pattern on the basis of which the corpo- 
ration would be set up. Once it had 
qualified as a nonprofit corporation, it 
could then absorb any potential profits 
by paying them out as salary or other 
benefits to employees or officers of the 
organization. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, is there 
any proscription on the character of such 
nonprofit organizations? What kind of 
organization, for example, would qualify, 
or does it seem to be pretty much an open 
end proposition to the extent that any 
kind of nonprofit organization, either re- 
cently formed or not so recently formed, 
could qualify? 

Mr. BENNETT. That would be up to 
the Administrator. However, I assume 
that the Administrator can be very 
liberal in his definition. 

As the Senator from Texas knows, we 
have seen lately the development of a 
pattern which could continue in the rent 
subsidy housing projects. It is a pattern 
under which a sponsor qualifies as a 
nonprofit corporation, He then makes a 
contract with a contractor to build a 
house. There are no profit limitations on 
the contractor. The contractor may be 
related to the sponsor, as we have found 
to be true in many cases. Therefore, 
the profits can be provided by the con- 
tractor while the theoretical nonprofit 
corporation which would receive the 
project after it had been erected, would 
provide the facade behind which the 
profits were made. 

Mr. TOWER. Indeed, it has already 
happened in existing programs. * 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There are many cases. 

It is also disturbing to me that the 
local governing body or housing author- 
ity is not able to make any decision with 
respect to the selection of the sites for 
such buildings, or the eligibility of ten- 
ants, or, in fact, itis not able to make any 
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decisions regarding the construction and 
authorization of buildings under the 
program. 

This means that the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Administrator of the Federal 
Housing Administration, would be the 
sole authority. This differs greatly from 
the situation that now exists under the 
public housing program. A public hous- 
ing program cannot be authorized or 
operated until after local authorities have 
been set up. The local authorities have 
a great deal to say concerning the basis 
on which people become eligible to live 
in public housing. This obviously would 
create an interesting situation. 

The Administrator has furnished us 
some estimates as to possible income 
limits. The city of Atlanta, Ga., heads 
two lists, both of which have already been 
printed in the RECORD. 

Under the public housing program, 
persons whose incomes are over $3,500 
a year would not be eligible for public 
housing occupancy. The local authorities 
have determined that figure. In arriving 
at it, they have stated that certain items 
of income would not be considered in 
computing the $3,500. This is a local 
decision. 

The Administrator estimates that, un- 
der this program, individuals with in- 
comes up to $5,500 would be eligible for 
the program. The decision is his en- 
tirely, and the local people will have 
nothing to say about it. In fact, they 
would have nothing to do with the au- 
thorization or operation of the program. 
It is entirely a Federal program. To me, 
this is a significant breakthrough in our 
housing pattern. It would be the first 
time that no local individual or author- 
ity would have any opportunity to pass 
judgment on the program. 

Mr. TOWER. That would mean that 
the Federal Government could go over 
the heads of the State and local govern- 
ment and directly to the private corpora- 
tion, or, rather, to the nonprofit corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TOWER. They could be ignored 
without any recognition of what local 
policy may be on such matters or with- 
out any real concern for any zoning prac- 
tices, whether they be formalized in the 
form of an ordinance or not. Is that a 
correct statement? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam not sure that the 
Federal Government can authorize the 
construction of such projects in defiance 
of local building codes or local building 
and zoning ordinances. 

Mr. TOWER. Aside from formalized 
ordinances or practices, very often cities 
have a zoning policy which is not formal- 
ized under law, which could be breached 
under a situation like this. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. The 
Federal Government will have sole con- 
trol over the program. It will not consult 

with any local authority under any type 
of harmony. 

We are told that this is an experi- 
mental program, and indeed it is. No- 
body knows the problems that may be en- 
countered or what flaws may make it un- 
workable. Yet in this bill we provide au- 
thorization for the Housing Administra- 
tion to enter into 40-year contracts with 
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approved housing unit owners to pay 
them rent subsidies for specified tenants 
in the amount of $50 million the first 
year, $100 million the second year, $150 
million the third year, and $200 million 
the next year. These contracts will be 
spread over a period of 40 years and will 
represent an obligation of the Federal 
Government of $8 billion. This is a 
pretty expensive experimental program. 

There are all kinds of questions which 
can be raised about this program for 
which there are no definite answers. For 
example, the Federal Government is 
foreclosing in various parts of the coun- 
try on large apartment houses that have 
been built under other FHA programs. 
It is my opinion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can take one of the foreclosed 
properties, transfer it to a nonprofit cor- 
poration, and use it in this program im- 
mediately, without having to construct 
any new properties under the program. I 
do not believe there is a requirement that 
the buildings be constructed for this pro- 
gram, but it could be given the appear- 
ance of a nonprofit corporation. 

Another question is raised. Suppose 
a contract is made with a nonprofit cor- 
poration, and the contract requires that 
30 percent of the apartments in the 
building be reserved for subsidized ten- 
ants. Suppose the nonprofit corporation 
is unable to rent the remaining 70 per- 
cent at rents higher than rents being 
paid by the subsidized tenants. As I 
read the bill, it would be possible for the 
Administrator to change his contract so 
that in the end he could have that build- 
ing entirely full of subsidized tenants. 
This is one of the unknowns. 

It seems to me that if a nonprofit cor- 
poration that has signed a contract un- 
der this program finds it cannot carry 
out its obligation and repay its loan, 
rather than foreclose, the Government 
might encourage it to get some subsidized 
tenants. So, in effect, the program could 
develop into a guaranteed income to the 
sponsoring organization, because the 
Government is always in a position to 
make more units available to subsidized 
tenants and in a position to go out and 
find tenants and encourage them to move 
into the apartments, because it does not 
need to worry about whether or not the 
tenant can pay the rent. All it has to 
ascertain is that 25 percent of his cur- 
rent income is less than the level of rent 
which the Administrator has specified. 

There are all kinds of problems in- 
volved in this program. I would have 
preferred an amendment which would 
have made this an experimental pro- 
gram, limited to a small number of units 
in various parts of the country. 

If the Senator from Texas intends to 
offer such an amendment, in the event 
the pending amendment fails, I certainly 
will support it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, one 
thing I may point out is that we are es- 
tablishing an $8 billion program that 
will cover a period of 40 years. We are 
really saddling ourselves with a gigantic 
program, when we have had no experi- 
mentation, no pilot project. We are fir- 
ing in the dark. We do not know how 
the program will go. We are saddling 
ourselves with a big commitment. We 
are actually guaranteeing full occupancy 
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to the sponsors of these housing proj- 
ects for 40 years. 

Underwriters in FHA insuring offices 
will not make commitments for any more 
units than can be sustained in the mar- 
ket over the specified period of time. 
This is the policy. I hope it will be the 
Policy to be followed by the administra- 
tion. But we have no guidelines or pro- 
jections as to what may be needed or 
may not be needed 40 years from now, 
or even 10 years from now. 

Some of us feel that this is an attempt 
to achieve economic integration by use 
of Federal dollars and programs. The 
money is not ostensibly for that pur- 
pose, but in effect it would accomplish 
that purpose. I am not talking about 
breaking up ghettos and ethnic blocs in 
various cities. They should be broken 
up. I do not believe there should be 
slums inhabited by one ethnic group. 

But this is an effort to achieve in ef- 
fect economic integration. This has 
nothing to do with race, but involves 
taking people in various income levels 
and attempting to mix them in one 
neighborhood under the auspices of Fed- 
eral programs. That to me is undemo- 
cratic and unacceptable. 

This has been called the federaliza- 
tion of “residential patterns.” That is a 
very good description. We are making 
use of a program for the purpose of 
bringing together families that make 
$8,000 a year, families that make $15,000 
a year, and so forth. In other words, 
we are trying to range over the socio- 
economic spectrum and bring them into 
one economic pattern. I do not believe 
people are going to take to it too well, 
regardless of what particular scale a 
particular family may be in. I do not 
believe it is the function of the Federal 
Government to force an economic pat- 
tern through a subsidy rent program and 
the use of Federal dollars and Federal 
programs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 
There are a few statements I made in 
my general statement yesterday in re- 
gard to rent supplements. In discussing 
the bill, I discussed rent supplements 
and had an exchange with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

I wish to mention a few of the things 
which have been brought up in the dis- 
cussion today by the two able Senators 
who have participated. First, I wish to 
mention the point the Senator from 
Texas prought up a moment ago, with 
reference to need. It is true that the 
pending bill provides for a 40-year un- 
dertaking. But, so does public housing; 
so does FHA section 213, cooperative 
housing and FHA section 220; and so 
do many of the other FHA programs, 
just as is proposed here. The Senator 
from Texas supports public housing, and 
said so a few moments ago. He does not 
particularly like it. I have said many 
critical things about the present public 
housing program. One thing we are try- 
ing to do is to develop an FHA program 
which it is hoped may be able to replace 
public housing. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Under the bill, would 
it be possible for a family to move out 
of a public housing unit into a rent sub- 
sidized unit? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot tell the 
Senator that. I suppose that would be 
governed by the authority handling the 
program. 

Mr. TOWER. That would be at the 
discretion of the Administrator; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. I 
cannot answer that question. There is 
nothing in the law that ties down a fam- 
ily to a public housing unit once it is in 
there. There is also nothing in the law 
to prevent a person who comes within the 
definition of the act from moving into 
one of these projects. In other words, 
whoever moves in must be a qualified ten- 
ant. There is a difference which I be- 
lieve we should keep in mind between 
this system and the present public hous- 
ing system. Under the public housing 
system, a person is required to contribute 
only 20 percent of his income. I believe 
it was on the motion of the Senator from 
Utah that it was raised to 25 percent of 
the rent supplement, so that the tenant 
in the program pays more than the ten- 
ant in the public housing program. 

Mr. BENNETT. On the other hand, 
under the program, might not the ten- 
ant get a more desirable accommodation 
and worth much more? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I seriously doubt 
whether that could be reasonably ex- 
pected, because this is supposed to be 
economy-built housing. I do not pre- 
sume that the accommodations would be 
better than in public housing. I do not 
know this, but I would guess that prob- 
ably the best accommodations to be ob- 
tained would be in the first public hous- 
ing units, because they were built at a 
much cheaper rate than any housing can 
be built for at the present time. I be- 
lieve that they would be better off. 

However, I started to talk about the 
need over a 40-year period, or whatever 
it may be. Of course, we cannot predict 
the need, but in all the programs which 
we have provided in housing, there has 
been a time limitation. Most of them 
run up to 40 years. I believe that on 
some, there may be a limit of as much 
as 50 years. I am told by my staff that 
that would be for college housing, even 
though I dare say we could assume that 
there is some speculation as to what the 
need would be. But I believe that every- 
one of us has the assumption that the 
need will continue to be great. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Is it not true that the 
$8 billion to be spent over a period of 40 
years would be contracted for within the 
next 4 years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true, but 
that is the same kind of arrangement 
as exists in public housing. When the 
Public Housing Act was first enacted in 
1949, it was provided that a sufficient 
number of units could be contracted for, 
not to exceed $336 million a year. That 
was the public housing program as orig- 
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inally prepared. We have just reached 
that authorization. 

Mr. TOWER. Is that the reason why 
there are 170,000 units in the pipeline 
now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Some of those units 
may be in there because of being tied up 
in the finalizing of that $336 million. 
The Senator from Texas knows that I 
agree with him, and with the Senator 
from Utah, because we all participated 
in questioning the hcusing officials when 
they came before our committee about 
the great pipeline, whatever we may 
wish to call it. The Senator also knows 
that we have put into the report the re- 
quest that the administration supply 
us with full information and try to get 
the pipeline behind us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
inflated figure of the ultimate cost of $8 
billion over a 40-year period is based on 
the assumption that there will be no in- 
crease in incomes of those in the rent 
supplement program? But, as the in- 
comes rise, the amount of the rent sup- 
plement diminishes; that is, for each 
rise of $10 in income, there would be a 
decrease of $2.50 in the rent supple- 
ment. We know that over a period of 
time there is an increase, roughly, of 2 
to 3 percent in real income each year, 
so that there is a built-in margin of re- 
duction in payments which our friends 
across the aisle do not take into consid- 
eration at all; is that not true? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The request was 
made of our staff committee in the com- 
mittee session that it be directed to ob- 
tain information as best it could as to 
what the agency estimates of the cost 
would be. We have received a letter in 
reply to that request, and the agency 
estimates that the total cost over a 40- 
year period will be $5.8 billion. They say 
there is even a possibility of a decrease 
in that amount, to account for those 
units which will be built under section 
221(d) (3) of the program below market 
interest rates. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The point has been 
made that it is expected that incomes 
will rise and, therefore, it is assumed 
that eventually nearly everyone in the 
housing units will get out from under 
the subsidy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would that not be a 
fine thing? 

Mr. BENNETT. But, as soon as they 
would get out from under the subsidy, 
they would release their apartment, 
which would then be rented to someone 
else, because the contract will require 
the 30 percent—if that is the correct 
figure—and the apartment will be leased 
to subsidized persons. Therefore, it 
would go out of the top and come in 
from the bottom. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Only if we have mil- 
lions of people, 40 years from now, who 
Still live in poverty. If the Senator from 
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Utah would only join us, we could di- 
minish that number now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me add that, 
of course, many assumptions must be 
made. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Utah is making an assumption. We 
could just as easily 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Illinois is also making an assumption. 
I am suggesting that there is another 
assumption which counterbalances his. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We can easily as- 
sume that after the incomes rise, the 
tenants could purchase their units, as 
they are given the right todo. They are 
given the right to do this under the pro- 
gram. Under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER], 
they would also be given the right to 
purchase their units in public housing 
for the first time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I suggest that there 
is another assumption, that the Admin- 
istrator has the right to set the level 
under which subsidies will be paid. We 
have already seen that he expects to set 
that level higher than what the public 
housing level will be. Can we not as- 
sume that as incomes rise, the Adminis- 
trator will raise the level below which 
subsidies can be paid. That is just as 
logical an assumption as the assumption 
that people will work themselves out of 
the top. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah where he gets the as- 
sumption that the Administrator will set 
the price higher than for public hous- 
ing? 

Mr. BENNETT. I get it from the 
statement supplied to the committee by 
the Administrator, the tables for which 
were put in the Recorp by the Senator 
from Illinois. I have already quoted one 
figure for Atlanta, Ga., for four-bedroom 
housing under this program. The Ad- 
ministrator makes it clear that until he 
has made a survey these figures are not 
firm figures. He estimates a figure of 
$5,500 income for Atlanta, Ga., for four 
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bedrooms. Under public housing the 
figure is $3,500. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those are the figures 
for Atlanta? 


Mr. BENNETT. For public housing 
the figure is $3,500, and the other is 
$5,500. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Atlanta au- 
thorities fix that figure? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. I am making 
the point that we start with a higher set 
of assumptions than is true for public 
housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In my discussion 
yesterday I gave the figures that were 
supplied by the housing agency. As in 
the case of public housing the figure var- 
ies from one area of the country to 
another. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is estimated that 
the overall national average for rent sup- 
plement payments is $40 a month per 
unit, whereas the level of subsidy for 
public housing units runs to about $58 
per month. The overall figure is lower 
than the public housing figure. 
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Mr. BENNETT. The answer may be 
that most public housing units are built 
in large cities, where the rates are high 
and where salaries are high. It is esti- 
mated that these subsidy units will be 
built across the country, where the av- 
erage would be lower. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no way of 
knowing that. 

Mr. BENNETT. Neither have I. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On the question of 
classes, they are about the same as for 
public housing today. It is true that 
there will be low-income people in these 
units. That is one of the primary pur- 
poses for which this housing will be 
built. Certain classes are eligible for this 
type of housing. First of all there would 
be the elderly; second, the physically 
handicapped; third, those who are dis- 
placed by reason of governmental action, 
such as urban renewal, building of high- 
ways, parks, and undertakings of that 
kind. In addition the families must be 
of low income. I remind the Senator 
from Utah that again it was a part of his 
amendment—I believe it was his propos- 
al in the subcommittee which was en- 
dorsed unanimously—that sought to re- 
move the lower floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe that amend- 
ment was offered by the Senator from Il- 
linois on the day when the Senator from 
Utah was not present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember that 
the Senator from Utah offered his 25 per- 
cent amendment. It was discussed then, 
and it was agreed that there would be no 
floor, and that higher participation by 
the tenant would be required. 

The Senator will recall that the big 
complaint about this program had been 
that it did not go down low enough; in 
other words, I am referring to the income 
level in its original form. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I believe that the 
amendment by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie] was the amendment that 
made this a low income program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; by taking it 
away from the lower middle income, we 
cut off the lower middle income and re- 
quire it to be in the lower level. 

I am talking about the income floor.“ 
In public housing, rather strange to say, 
there are people who get incomes that are 
so low that they are not allowed in pub- 
lic housing. The Senator may recall our 
discussion in the subcommittee. It was 
felt that it was not right to build low in- 
come housing and then say people had 
such low income that they were not 
eligible for it. We use about the same 
classes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to have 
that point clarified for my benefit. As 
the Senator knows, I was not a crusader 
for rent supplements, It was only when 
the committee agreed to reduce it to its 
present dimensions that it made sense 
to me—and good sense, I believe—and I 
supported it. 

As I understand, the group eligible for 
rent supplement payments under the 
Senate bill as it is now written, is a nar- 
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rower group than the group that is eligi- 
ble for public housing. 

I notice on page 4 of the bill the list 
of those who are eligible for rent sup- 
plements, to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. They are those who are dis- 
placed by governmental action; the el- 
derly; the physically handicapped; those 
occupying substandard housing; and 
those who come under the Proxmire 
amendment because their dwelling had 
been affected by natural disaster. Those 
are the five groups. Those eligible for 
public housing are those who fall under 
the income ceilings, whether they are 
members of any of these five groups. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; except that 
both conditions must exist. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Under the rent supple- 
ment provision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But only one for pub- 
lic housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It is no 
broader in this program than in public 
housing; as the Senator points out, it 
is narrower. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe this mat- 
ter can be cleared up because of the 
preliminary estimates of income limits 
for families of different sizes which 
the Administrator said he would follow. 
The table to which I am referring is 
printed at page 16652 of the RECORD of 
Tuesday. If we look at the column show- 
ing 3 or 4 persons, we see the limit that 
he has fixed, and we can compare it 
with the rates under public housing. I 
will give this table to the Senator from 
Utah, so that he may check the figures. 
In Atlanta, Ga., for example, for con- 
tinued occupancy the income limit for 
public housing is $4,000. Under the rent 
supplement program it is proposed to 
be only $3,800. In Boston, Mass., the 
continued occupancy figure under public 
housing is $5,225; the rent supplement 
program calls for a $4,800 ceiling. In 
Bridgeport, Conn., for continued occu- 
pancy it is $6,125, whereas for rent sup- 
plements it is $4,600. In Columbia, S.C., 
the continued occupancy calls for $4,250; 
the rent supplement calls for $3,700. 
It will be noted that I did not include 
my city of Chicago. For continued oc- 
cupancy in public housing, $5,750; for 
rent supplements, $5,000. Jefferson City, 
Mo.: Continued occupancy $5,000; rent 
supplement $4,100. That is true of al- 
most the entire list. The Senator from 
Maine is completely correct. The in- 
come limits under the rent supplement 
program generally are much more re- 
strictive than under public housing. I 
will take these figures to the Senator 
from Utah, so that he may check them. 

Mr. BENNETT. I did not have a rec- 
ord of the limits on continued occupancy. 
I was supplied the limits for admission. 
Both of these are limits for admission. 
We do not have the limits for continued 
occupancy. + 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under continued oc- 
cupancy in rent supplement units as the 
income rises, the subsidy goes down. So 
it is very different from public housing. 
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Mr. BENNETT. The Senate moved 
over from a 3- to 4-bedroom limit to a 
3- to 4-person limit. Let us consider 
Atlanta, Ga. The Senator does not have 
those figures. The figure I was quoting 
was for four bedrooms for seven to eight 
persons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am trying 
to say is that at almost every point we 
find the income limit for the subsidized 
rent supplement program lower than the 
continued occupancy figures under pub- 
lic housing. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah would like to have a schedule which 
is comparable at every point, because the 
table I hold refers to one class only, and 
this schedule refers to four classes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are propor- 
tionate additions. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator could 
have printed in the Recorp a list of con- 
tinued occupancy limits in relation to the 
other classes for which we have in the 
Recorp preliminary estimates, I think it 
would be helpful. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We shall do so. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the table on public housing and 
rent supplement income ceilings. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Public housing mazimum income limits for 
4-person families as of July 1, 1965, for 
selected localities * 


Admission Rent 
supple- 

Con- | ment 
Locality tinued |ceilings, 

Regular} Dis- | occu- | 4-per- 

placed | pane: son 

families 
Atlanta, Ga. 4 $3, 200 84, 000 $4,000 | $3,800 
Boston, Mass 3,800 | 4,750 5. 225 4,800 
Bridgeport, Conn 4,900 | 5,880 | 6,125 4, 600 
Chicago, III. 4,600 | 5,200 5,750 5,000 
Columbia, S. CO.... 3, 400 3, 400 4,250 3. 700 
Columbus, Ohio.....| 4,400 4, 400 5,300 3, 900 
Fresno, Cali. 3,400 | 3,800 | 4,250 4.400 
Huntington, W. Va. . 2,900 2. 900 3,625 3. 700 
Jefferson City, Mo...| 4,000 | 4. 400 5,000 4, 100 
Kansas cae Mo... 3,600 | 3,900 | 4,500 4. 100 
Louisville, x 3,800 | 4,750 4. 750 4. 300 
Milwaukee, Wiss 3,800 4.200 4,700 4,100 
Newark, N.J_.......| 4,560 | 4,980 | 5,700 5, 000 
Providence, R.I 4,200 | 5,040 | 5,350 3. 700 
Paterson, 3,900 | 4,800 | 4,875 4, 800 
Pittsburgh, Pa --| 4,450 | 5, 400 5,400 4, 600 
Port Arthur, Tex... 3,000 | #3,000 | 3,750 3, 700 
San Antonio, Tex. . 3,100} 3,750 | 3,750 3, 700 
St. Louis, Mo 4,400 | 4,900 | 5, 300 4.500 
Terre Haute, Ind. 4,400 4. 400 5, 500 3. 900 
Toledo, Ohio 4,400 34. 400 5,500 4, 500 
Waco, Te 3,000 | 3, 400 3,750 3,700 
VUN Y. -25nn 4,400 | 5,200 | 5,400 3,700 


1 Public housing income limits are stated in terms of 
total family income less deductions and exemptions per- 
mitted by the local housing authorities. They include 
such items as payroll deductions for social security, un- 
usual medical expenses, expenses of a serviceman living 
away from home, etc. They may also include exemp- 
tions such as $100 per minor or dependent adult, some 
income exemptions for certain family members (in some 
cases, all income), and VA service-connected disability 
and death benefits. 

Finally, the actual income limits for admission should 
not be confused with legally possible income limits which 
ean, in the case of the elderly, go all the way up to pri- 
vate unsubsidized rents and which can, in the case of the 
nonelderly and nondisplaced, go much higher than actual 
in many areas because they are so far below the 20- 
percent gap requirement. 

2 Approved but not utilized. 

3 No displaced limit approved. 
to displaced families, 


Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In general, there is 
about a 25-percent increase in the income 
ceiling for continued occupancy over the 
admission rates for public housing. 


Regular limits apply 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Illinois already 
has placed that information in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe I put it in 
for four-person families. I withdraw 
that statement. I did not submit the 
figures for continued occupancy for the 
Recorp, but in general it can be said that 
the rate for continued occupancy is 25 
percent above the admission figure. 
Families are permitted to increase their 
income by about 25 percent before they 
are evicted from public housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me that 
the simple answer is the item which I 
stated a little while ago to the effect that 
the estimate of the cost—and that is one 
of the big items with which we are con- 
cerned—will be an average of $40 a unit 
for the rent supplement program as 
against $58 per unit the country over for 
future public housing. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have been getting 
educated on the question of cost because 
of my real concern with the new pro- 
gram. But, as I understand, in addition 
to the $58 monthly per unit cost of public 
housing, to get the full cost we ought to 
have the cost represented by tax exemp- 
tions from Federal taxes and tax exemp- 
tions from local taxes. I understand 
that those two figures add up to another 
$17 per month, making the total cost of 
public housing something like $75 a 
month. 

Those are the figures given to me by 
the agency. I believe that they are rea- 
sonable and ought to be taken into ac- 
count. 

There is another question. I should 
like to confirm what I have been told. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, when the 
Senator refers to the $17 additional, he 
is referring to the fact that public hous- 
ing is tax free in two respects—income 
taxes on the bonds and real estate taxes 
on the property. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, public housing is 
exempt from Federal income taxes. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that that 
is the cost that is contributed at $7 per 
month per unit. The projects are also 
exempt from local taxation, and I un- 
derstand that represents a figure equiv- 
alent to $10 a month per unit, resulting 
in $17 a month per unit for tax exemp- 
tion, which represents the public cost. 
That would not be a public cost in rent 
supplemental housing, because that 
would be privately owned and subject to 
local taxation. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am glad the Senator brought out 
that point. I brought that out in my 
statement yesterday. The figure I have 
is that $48 million of taxes would be lost 
to the Federal Government. I believe 
that it is highly important for us to re- 
member a fact about the program which 
we are proposing today. As I said yes- 
terday, it is nothing new. In 1947, or 
1946—in the early days of debate on the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill—the real 
estate boards recommended a program 
almost the same as the one now proposed. 
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Time after time since then they have 
recommended a similar program, which 
they describe as a rent certificate pro- 
gram. The only difference would be the 
manner in which payment would be 
made. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me continue 
with this point if I may. This program 
has been recommended through the years 
by private enterprise as a substitute for 
public housing. Furthermore, these 
projects would be built by private enter- 
prise under FHA supervision and under 
the FHA insurance plan—not Govern- 
ment loans, not Government money—but 
money loaned by private enterprise to 
private enterprisers and insured by the 
FHA. The buildings would be owned by 
private enterprise; taxes would be paid 
to the Federal Government on the in- 
come that is derived from the program. 
Taxes would be paid to the local govern- 
ments, and the project would be operated 
as private enterprise. 

I should like to go one step further. 
The organizations that have recom- 
mended the program are remarkable. As 


I have said, through the years the real 


estate boards have recommended a pro- 
gram similar to the one proposed. They 
do not recommend the present program. 
They still stick to their rent certificate 
plan. This year they proposed another 
program which would have lowered the 
interest rate on these loans, even to zero 
percent, subsidizing it in that way. I 
submit that every one of us would prefer 
the kind of program which operates as 
provided under the bill rather than one 
which would be subsidized by lowering 
the interest charge to zero. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association did not come 
out and say that they particularly sup- 
ported the program, but they said they 
preferred it over the plan of reducing in- 
terest rates as we do in one of the pro- 
grams that we have already, or even as 
we do in a program such as the section 
221 (d) (3) below-market rate program, 
because there is a low interest rate there. 

Some builders’ organization endorsed 
it. As I have said, the American Bank- 
ers Association had many kind words to 
say about it and expressed preference for 
it over a change in the interest rate. The 
National Housing Conference approved 
it. The General Improvement Contrac- 
tors approved it. The National Council 
Agency, the AFL-CIO, the American In- 
stitute of Planners, the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, the American Association of 
Homes for the Aging, the U.S. Coopera- 
tive League, the National Association of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
the National Farmers Union, the Na- 
tional League of Municipalities, and the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors approved the 
plan. I have read a short list of the 
organizations throughout this country 
that are supporting the program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Alabama if the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders has 
become a socialist organization? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I believe that 
the National Association of Homebuild- 
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ers is one of the strongest of our private 
enterprises. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How about the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Of course not. Over 
the past several years the American 
Bankers Association has been quite ac- 
tive, helpful, and strong in advocacy of 
good private enterprise housing pro- 
grams. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The American Insti- 
tute of Planners? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; certainly they 
are not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, nor the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the League of Munici- 
palities, or any of the others. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
making a very important argument, be- 
cause those who are opposed to rent sup- 
plemental subsidies have said that they 
are socialistic and have implied that they 
are not supported by solid American in- 
stitutions. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to two 
statements in the hearings. I noticed 
that when the mutual savings banks sup- 
ported rent supplements, they did so for 
a very interesting reason. I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to page 584 of the hear- 
ings reporting the testimony of the mu- 
tual savings banks, and I read one para- 
graph: 

We recognize the importance of providing 
standard housing for such persons, particu- 
larly since this group will doubtless be en- 
larged by increasing code enforcement in 
urban areas. And we endorse the principle 
of providing a direct rent subsidy, since this 
will permit financing by private capital with 
market interest rate mortagages, insured un- 
der section 221(d) (3), rather than with pub- 
lic funds under submarket interest rate loans. 
Indeed, we welcome the prospect set forth in 
the President’s recent “Message on the 
Cities” that, with a successful rent subsidy 
program, “it should be possible to phase out 
most of our existing programs of low-interest 
loans.” 


I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Texas to a statement made by the 
American Bankers Association, which as 
the Senator from Illinois has mentioned, 
is anything but a socialistic organization. 
I ask the Senator’s indulgence while I 
read their interesting statement, which 
appears on page 373 of the hearings: 

Section 101 conforms with our statement 
of principles. We prefer the rent supple- 
mentation approach which is based upon 
marketable interest rates over the subsidized 
interest rate approach of 222(d)(3) under 
which loans are originated at below market 
interest rates. 

Since the real criteria for need is the 
ability of people to obtain minimum decent 
housing at rentals which are consistent with 
their level of income, the rent supplementa- 
tion should become available to people who 
are eligible under section 101 but who cannot 
obtain decent housing at rentals not exceed- 
ing 25 percent of their gross income. 


I recognize that we have before us both 
221(d) (3) and rent supplement. What 
is important is that this conservative or- 
ganization came out foursquare on the 
side of the rent supplement principle, its 
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purpose and effect, which is to make 
people more self-reliant and to get them 
gradually but eventually out from under 
the subsidized program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. He has read from the statements 
of two of the approving organizations, 
the first being the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks; the second be- 
ing the American Bankers Association. 

I will modify a statement I made a 
while ago. I said that the American 
Bankers Association did not positively 
approve the program. It did. I recall 
now that it approved that very part of 
the bill. It started with the statement 
that section 101 conformed with their 
statement of principles. In other words, 
the representatives of the American 
Bankers Association and the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
submitted resolutions that apparently 
had been passed in their association 
meetings. In everything they approved, 
they began with the statement that “It 
conforms with our statement of princi- 
ples.” If they disapproved it, they said 
it did not conform with their statements 
of principles, or something to that effect. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said, two of the most conservative, 
strong, and good private enterprise sys- 
tems of our country advocate the rent 
supplement program. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. We conservatives would 
never concede that we have a monopoly 
on truth. We are capable of being wrong 
on occasion. The most conservative or- 
ganization can be led down the garden 
path from time to time. 

However, the statements read by the 
Senator from Wisconsin were not in sup- 
port of this measure, but of the Pres- 
ident’s bill. This measure is not the 
President’s bill; this is a bill that was 
modified by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. TOWER. There was no testi- 
mony on that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The language was 
modified by the distinguished Senator 
from Maine and by me. My modifica- 
tion increased the level of income which 
tenants would have to pay in rent before 
receiving rent supplement to 25 percent. 
The Senator from Maine provided that 
the total incomes of recipients must be 
so low that they qualified for public 
housing. He took a more conservative 
approach than the administration. Iam 
sure these great organizations would be 
more enthusiastically in favor of this 
proposal than the administration’s. 

Mr. TOWER. They were testifying 
with respect to the other program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They were. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Texas mean to say that the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association would favor a 
subsidy for well-to-do families and op- 
pose a subsidy for poor families? I can- 
not believe that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have enjoyed the 
discussion, but I realize that time is 
passing. 
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I believe it would be well to establish 
the fact that this proposal is supported 
by some of the greatest private enterprise 
groups and organizations in the country. 
I do not believe that the Senator from 
Texas, even though he thinks they might 
sometimes be led down the primrose path, 
would ever suggest that the American 
Bankers Association of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks is a 
socialist organization or that it would 
support what it believed to be socialist 
legislation. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I suspect, having been 
rather conservative on this issue myself, 
that one of the reasons why those or- 
ganizations support the program, per- 
haps support it even more enthusiasti- 
cally in its present form, is that they 
understand that the Government is al- 
ready committed to the principle of rent 
subsidy, because the public housing pro- 
gram is a rent subsidy program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. They understand that. 
So the question is which form to use. 
Shall we use the form that uses public 
money or use the form that uses private 
money? ‘These organizations like the 
rent supplement program because it is 
a form of rent subsidy which uses private 
enterprise and private money to do the 
same job. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In that con- 
nection, public housing as we have had 
it in the past and as we now have it is not 
considered socialistic. Bob Taft, who 
originated the program, did not consider 
it to be socialistic. 

I wish to say for the benefit of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], who 
supports public housing—he said so a 
few minutes ago—that public housing 
as we have it certainly smacks more of 
socialism than does the program we are 
proposing today under private enterprise, 
a program which the Senator from Texas 
says he opposes. I doubt whether, deep 
in his heart, he opposes it as strongly as 
he indicated. But I wanted to draw that 
distinction. I join with Bob Taft in the 
belief that public housing is not socialis- 
tic; but it does enjoy a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
public housing is publicly financed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS The supplementary 
rent program will be privately financed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
direction of public housing is by a public 
body, whereas the rent supplement pro- 
gram will be managed by a private body? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to correct 
one statement that might be misunder- 
stood. Rent supplements of money that 
is paid are paid by the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the manager of 
the building? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. For management, 
ownership, payment of income taxes to 
the Federal Government, payment of 
taxes to the State, county, or city gov- 
ernment; and payments to school dis- 
tricts are provided for in this program, as 
against none in the public housing pro- 
gram, which the Senator from Texas 
supports, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In reality, the Sena- 
tor from Texas is expressing a pref- 
erence for a much more socialistic pro- 
gram than the rent supplement program, 
and a much more costly program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Government 
participates much more in the public 
housing program and at much greater 
expense to the taxpayers. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Texas has asked me to yield to him. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator 
from Texas allow me to make one com- 
ment? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Nonprofit corpora- 
tions pay no Federal income taxes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought of that; 
yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Nonprofit corpora- 
tions pay no Federal income taxes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Because they have 
no profits. But limited dividend orga- 
nizations do. So do cooperatives on un- 
distributed portions. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, theoretically. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I accept the correc- 
tion by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. TOWER. It seems that I am be- 
ing made a big liberal today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And by conserva- 
tives. 

Mr. TOWER. After the stirring re- 
marks by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], I may get the en- 
dorsement of the trade unions in my 
State for reelection. That is entirely 
unlikely. 

I believe that we must remember that 
a great deal of testimony and comments 
which have been read were addressed to 
the bill prior to the modifications of the 
Muskie amendment. No hearings have 
been held since the adoption of the 
Muskie amendment. 

A very interesting item appeared in a 
newsletter published by Representative 
PAuL A. FINo, of New York, who can 
hardly claim to be very conservative. 
He states, as reported by the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, that Mr. Weaver went on 
to say that under the proposed program, 
only those with hearts of gold and heads 
of lead would construct a rent housing 
program unit for lower-income families. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that was an unfortunate expres- 
sion on the part of Dr. Weaver, or one 
of his speechwriters. I believe that on 
reconsideration he would modify that 
statement. 

I should say that those who oppose 
the rent subsidy program have hearts 
of lead. I do not believe that they have 
heads of gold, either. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 69 minutes re- 
maining to his side. There are 92 min- 
utes remaining on the other side. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not wish to 
prolong this debate. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah was about to rise to a 
point of personal privilege. It is against 
the rules of the Senate to make deroga- 
tory statements on the floor about other 
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Senators. To describe the Senator from 
Texas and myself as having hearts of 
lead and heads of gold, I believe, would 
come within the rule. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I did not say the Sen- 
ators had heads of gold. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall not press the 
matter further. However, I point out 
that this is skirting pretty close to a vio- 
lation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not care to prolong the discussion much 
more. 

I believe that the people of the country 
will be concerned as to the cost of the 
program. We must remember that we 
are trying to find some measure to take 
the place of the public housing program, 
as we have known it through the years. 
I believe that the best way to arrive at the 
cost of the program is by a comparison 
with the existing public housing pro- 
gram. 

Yesterday I included in my presenta- 
tion a statement from the Housing Agen- 
cy that gave some comparison of the cost. 
I have a very brief summary of it here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement on the subsidy in- 
volved under the rent supplement pro- 
gram compared to public housing. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBSIDY INVOLVED UNDER RENT SUPPLEMENT 

PROGRAM COMPARED TO PUBLIC HOUSING 

The amount of the rent supplement pay- 
ment that may be made on behalf of a par- 
ticular family will never be greater than the 
amount of the subsidy that would be paid 
for that same family in a public housing unit. 
As to average costs, it is estimated that the 
average subsidy cost under rent supplements 
would run about $40 a month per unit—the 
level of the subsidy for public housing units 
currently being built runs about $58 a month 
per unit, 

There are several reasons for the lower sub- 
sidy cost in the rent supplement program. 
Land and construction costs in the rent sup- 
plement program would be less than in the 
public housing program. There will be avail- 
able to sponsors of rent supplement projects 
a much wider range of selections of sites, in- 
cluding suburban and outlying land, and 
generally no clearance would be involved. In 
addition, certain special construction re- 
quirements that add to the cost of public 
housing would not apply to housing con- 
structed under the rent supplement program. 

Under the rent supplement program, the 
occupant would be required to pay 25 per- 
cent of his income for rent compared to the 
general 20 percent requirement under the 
public housing program. 

These factors alone—lower land and con- 
struction costs and greater payments by oc- 
cupants—will offset the advantages of low- 
interest rate loans through tax exemptions 
in the public housing program. In addi- 
tion, of course, the tax exemption accorded 
income on bonds issued in the public hous- 
ing program involves a very substantial loss 
of revenue to the Treasury and this repre- 
sents a cost that must be borne by other tax 
sources. It is estimated that the tax exemp- 
tion of the income on public housing bonds 
now costs the Treasury $48 million a year in 
revenues. 

Finally, the local property tax exemption 
accorded public housing represents a very 
substantial local contribution and is also a 
part of the economic cost of public housing. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
reference to the statement that the Sen- 
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ator from Texas made to the effect that 
bankers from the mutual savings banks 
did not testify with relation to the bill 
after the Muskie amendment had been 
agreed to, I believe that their testimony 
would be much more favorable since we 
have agreed to the Muskie amendment. 
The Muskie amendment removed the re- 
quirement for rent supplements for 
higher income living. 

I believe that requirement would have 
been subject to strong opposition. I did 
not like it myself. I fully believe that 
those banking associations would have 
been much more favorably impressed 
with the bill with that item removed. 

There are two principal things for us 
to remember in supporting this measure 
in contrast to the present public housing 
program. First, the new program would 
be a private enterprise program built 
under the proved insurance program of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
built by private enterprise, owned by 
private enterprise. Private enterprise 
Pays taxes, as do individuals. 

I cite those reasons as opposed to pub- 
lic housing which would cost more, which 
would be built under a governmental fi- 
nancial support program. I do not mean 
insurance, but I do mean that that pro- 
gram would be carried on under the 
written faith and credit of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which is behind the bonds 
issued by the city public housing au- 
thorities throughout the country. 

Rent subsidies would be paid by the 
Federal Government: At the same time, 
according to the statement that I have 
just submitted for the record, there is 
an estimated loss of $48 million income 
to the United States each year resulting 
from the nontax payment status of the 
public housing program. 

Mr. President, another contrast is the 
cost. I believe that is all important. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
is interested in the average per-unit cost 
for public housing in the United States 
today. That figure is $58 a month for 
new housing constructed at the present 
time. The average cost per unit of these 
houses built now would be $40 a month. 
It would involve $18 a month less in sub- 
sidy. In addition, those people would 
pay taxes, as proposed in the bill. Under 
the public housing program, no taxes are 
paid. The buildings would be owned and 
operated by private enterprise. Public 
housing is a governmental operation. 

I believe that those are the principal 
ae to remember in considering the 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I believe 
that it might be of interest for Senators 
to know what motivation was behind my 
amendment. 

I was prepared to oppose the supple- 
ment. Then I directed my attention to 
the supplement proposal with a view to 
determine to my satisfaction whether 
any part of the proposal was meritorious. 

I recall the hearing which we held in 
1959 when President Eisenhower vetoed 
the housing bill. It will be recalled that 
the first witness was a recorded speech 
by the late Senator Taft. In that re- 
corded speech, Senator Taft described to 
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a housing body the difficulty that he had 
had in supporting public housing, and 
that when he did so, he did it only be- 
cause no one had offered a constructive 
alternative. He stated that although he 
supported it because he felt there was a 
very great need for it, he intended to 
continue to search for an alternative. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And we have done 
that throughout the years. 

Mr. MUSKIE. We have done that ever 


That was my first year in the Senate. 
It was my first year on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It was the 
first housing bill in which I participated. 
I was so impressed by it that it has 
lurked in my mind ever since. I have, 
as have others, been looking for ways 
with which to deal with the problem in 
a more effective and more economical 
way. 

It seemed to me that the rent subsidy 
program, if tailored to the public housing 
program, would be a sensible and rea- 
sonable supplemental program by which 
to deal with the problem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
correctly stated the situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator dis- 
52 what the income qualification will 

e? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It has been 
placed in the Record. I believe I can 
show the Senator the figures, which he 
can read privately. It varies from sec- 
tion to section, but it follows rather 
closely what is provided under public 
housing. I believe a reading of that will 
show that it generally is close to what 
is provided under public housing. 

Mr. President, may I ask how much 
time I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 59 minutes remaining under the con- 
trol of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I vield 
myself such time as may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. Let me point out that 
the proposed subsidy goes, not to the 
renter, but to the landlord. Although 
private enterprise may be involved in 
the construction, this is not in reality 
the sort of thing taken on by an en- 
trepreneur. It is the kind of thing taken 
on by a nonprofit corporation established 
for the purpose, or to be established for 
the purpose of wanting to get in on this 
program, 

One of the possible abuses is that we 
may have new sponsors getting into the 
act and putting their heads together 
with contractors and deciding that it 
would be a good idea to use the subsidy 
to make profits. 

Let me further note that, although a 
family may have a considerable amount 
of subsidized rent under this program, 
as I understand, according to the ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Service, this is 
nontaxable income. It should be con- 
sidered as income, because it is. If one 
person is paying $62.50 rent a month 
and the Government is paying the other 
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$37.50, he is receiving $37.50 monthly in 
income. The person who makes suffi- 
cient income so that he pays the $100 a 
month is paying a tax on that income. 
This is an inequity in the program. 

I do not believe we should try to imply 
that the late and great Bob Taft would 
have favored this as an alternative to 
the existing housing program. The 
Senator from Alabama has said that the 
idea of a rent supplement has been 
around for years—since 1936, he said. I 
am sure that Bob Taft, with his interest 
in public housing, was aware that this 
alternative had been considered, but he 
never advocated it. He would have 
gasped at sight of this program. He 
understood rent subsidy, and felt that it 
should not be a part of public housing. 
I hope this amendment will be approved. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Texas. 

I am opposed to the Great Society’s 
program of rent subsidies. I shall sup- 
port the motion to strike out the rent 
subsidies provision of the pending hous- 
ing bill. 

There are many reasons why this 
should be done. I hope that a majority 
of the Senators will take a similar view. 
Rent subsidies should be defeated be- 
cause: First, it is a new program of 
spending that will be most difficult to 
ever stop; second, it will make more of 
our citizens dependent upon the Govern- 
ment; third, it will delay the day when 
the Federal budget can be balanced; 
fourth, it is an unnecessary subsidy pro- 
gram promoted in Washington in a grasp 
for more power and control over our 
economy and over the lives of individ- 
uals; and, fifth, it will discourage home 
ownership. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me time on the bill? 
3 DOUGLAS. I yield time on the 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In the bill is sec- 
tion 211, which provides for approval of 
technically suitable materials and adds 
a new section which, under the pro- 
cedure, provides that any material or 
product which is technically suitable 
shall be accepted. 

Naturally, all the people in my State 
of Washington, as well as in Oregon, 
who are in the lumber industry are in- 
terested in the interpretation of this 
section. I understand that yesterday 
the two distinguished Senators from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER and Mr. 
Morse] queried the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] on 
the interpretation of this section. It is 
of great concern to all of us who come 
from lumber-producing States, which 
includes my own State of Washington. 

I associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Alabama in the inter- 
pretation of this provision. It will go a 
long way toward making uniform mate- 
rials and products to be used in struc- 
tures under FHA. 
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Responsible builders are for this pro- 
vision. For example, if a green piece of 
lumber were used in a house, after a 
period of time it would spring and the 
house would be adversely affected. 

I rose to associate myself with the 
recommendation of the committee and 
the remarks of the Senators from Ore- 
gon on section 211. I hope the section 
will remain in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND and Mr. CLARK 
rose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield time on the 
bill to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask if 
the Senator would be willing to yield 20 
minutes to me on the bill to make a 
speech. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina also has a matter to present. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has been trying 
to obtain the floor for some time. I 
would like to yield him 15 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
South Carolina wishes to proceed at this 
time, very well. How long will he take? 

Mr. THURMOND. I have been wait- 
ing for a long time to be recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower]. First, I should like to offer 
my congratulations to the Senator from 
Texas for the excellent work he has done 
in connection with the pending bill. As 
the ranking minority member on the 
Housing Subcommittee, the Senator from 
Texas has labored hard and long to cor- 
rect the numerous inequities in this 
measure, and all the people in the coun- 
try have benefited from his efforts. 

The rent subsidy scheme contained in 
the pending bill authorizes contract au- 
thority up to $50 million for fiscal year 
1966, up to $100 million for fiscal year 
1967, up to $150 million for fiscal year 
1968, and $200 million for fiscal year 
1969. Over the 40-year life of the con- 
tracts involved, this provision calls for a 
total outlay of the astronomical figure 
of $8 billion. The plan is to pay that 
portion of a family’s rent which exceeds 
25 percent of its income. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has changed the plan some- 
what from that which was originally 
visualized in the administration request. 
The original request was designed to 
subsidize the rent of families in the in- 
come range above that required for 
eligibility for public housing and yet too 
low to obtain standard housing. The 
income range would have been largely 
left to administrative determination and 
in some cases it could have gone as high 
as $9,000 or $10,000 per year. The com- 
mittee bill limits eligibility for the rent 
subsidy program to those families which 
qualify as low-income families for the 
purpose of public housing. This is an 
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improvement, but there are many other 
defects left. 

Mr. President, I submit that there is 
absolutely no justification for going into 
a program of this magnitude which has 
so little chance of succeeding. The rent 
subsidy program is no more than a du- 
plicate of the public housing program 
now on the books and even with the com- 
mittee amendment the cost involved has 
not been reduced. 

The families for whom the rent sub- 
sidy would be paid would live in either a 
cooperative, private, nonprofit, or lim- 
ited dividend project, which itself would 
be financed under section 221(d) (3) of 
the Federal Housing Act. The housing 
units involved would be new or rehabil- 
itated projects. They differ substantially 
from the ordinary public housing project 
in that they would not be localized in a 
particular area. They would be scat- 
tered throughout the community or city. 
In addition, it is anticipated that a por- 
tion of the residents of each individual 
unit will be full-paying occupants, not 
receiving any rent subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The owners of the project, called spon- 
sors, will have a difficult time finding a 
sufficient number of full-paying tenants 
to assure the economic stability of the 
unit. If Congress approves this proposal, 
it is almost certain that the entire unit 
will eventually have to be filled by fami- 
lies receiving rent subsidies. This will 
seriously jeopardize the Government’s 
investment. 

It is obvious that many individuals who 
are normally supporters of housing proj- 
ects have some very serious reservations 
about this proposal. The other body 
adopted an amendment to the housing 
bill on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives limiting it to low-income fam- 
ilies, the same as has been done by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

The New York Times published a very 
interesting article written by Tom Wick- 
er, entitled “Washington: Johnson’s 
Housing Victory,” which discussed the 
battle over the housing bill in the other 
body. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. Also, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a copy of my newsletter dated June 
23, 1965, entitled Stranger in the House” 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
my judgment, it would be the height of 
folly for Congress to authorize an $8 bil- 
lion program of rent subsidies which is 
so likely to fail. Once this is started, 
there will be no backing away from it, for 
years to come. Any contract entered 
into will have to be honored over its 
entire lifetime, and all of the contracts 
will be long term. Most of them will be 
for 40 years. 

I urge the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] and delete 
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the rent subsidy provisions from the 
pending bill. 
EXHIBIT 1 
WASHINGTON: JOHNSON’s HOUSING VICTORY 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, July 1.—Congress is ap- 
proaching the 4th of July in the usual mid- 
summer mood and that spells trouble for any 
President. In the case of President Johnson, 
it spells a good deal less trouble than it has 
for others and there now is an undercurrent 
of confidence at the White House that there 
will be no major setbacks at this session. 


RUMBLINGS OF REVOLT 


So many things happened that smacked 
ominously of revolt. The Senate sought 
openly to remove one of Sargent Shriver's 
two hats and almost refused to suspend the 
law to permit Mr. Johnson to name a retired 
general as Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration. Representative MEN- 
DEL Rivers, South Carolina’s reply to Secre- 
tary McNamara, got his back up on military 
pay and military base closings. The veter- 
ans’ lobby and some outraged Members of 
Congress forced the President to compromise 
on closing outmoded veterans’ hospitals. Mr. 
Johnson was forced to veto a minor flood- 
control bill as a gesture against what he 
considered congressional incursions on Ex- 
ecutive territory. 

Some other things might have happened, 
but didn’t. There could have been full-scale 
Senate debate on Vietnam and the Domini- 
can Republic, or a major setback in either 
crisis, unsettling the President’s grip on his 
Democratic majorities. The old religious 
and racial prejudices might have deadlocked 
the House on the aid to education bill. And 
the Republicans, finding their first really 
open target, might have shot down the con- 
troversial housing rental subsidy that 
squeaked through the House yesterday. 

CRUCIAL BATTLE 

That well may have been the crucial battle 
of 1965—and it was viewed with so much 
concern in the White House that Mr. John- 
son himself got on the phone to an esti- 
mated 30 Members of Congress yesterday. It 
was his most determined personal effort of 
the year. 

There were three reasons. The rental sub- 
sidy was one of the most important, though 
least publicized items, in the President's 
entire program. It was one of the most dif- 
ficult to pass. And it came to the floor of 
Congress at a time when a major setback 
might have sharply interrupted Mr. John- 
son's legislative momentum. 

The subsidy was particularly important to 
the White House because it was the one gen- 
uinely new idea in the entire legislative 
program and the first major development in 
years in the housing fleld. 

It was also viewed as the least expensive 
way, in terms of the Federal budget, to lift 
low-income families into adequate housing. 
But it was difficult to get through the House 
because conservatives in both parties can be 
mobilized most easily against what appears 
to be a straight Federal “dole,” because even 
the public housing lobby saw the plan as an 
invasion of its interests, and—most impor- 
tantly—because it was a new idea, not long 
debated, long advocated, or well understood 
in the press or in Congress. 

Moreover, there was a troublesome racial 
aspect. The rental subsidy should work to 
break down the “ghetto idea.” Thus, lower 
income, all-white neighborhoods, from which 
Negroes have been excluded because of their 
economic inability, now may be opened to 
them through Federal rental subsidy. 

Mr. Johnson compromised on details of 
the plan, but he could not afford a defeat— 
any more than Representative JOHN LINDSAY, 
the Republican-Liberal candidate for mayor 
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of New York, could afford to vote against a 
program with such an impact on urban areas. 
Not only was it a major White House legis- 
lative goal—victory on such a controversial 
issue, coming at this stage of the session—but 
also was a tactical necessity. 

Coming up soon, after all, will be the con- 
troversial repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; an immigration bill eliminating 
national origins restrictions; the always diffi- 
cult farm bill; a doubled authorization for a 
poverty program riven with political and 
administrative disputes; and a proposal for 
regional centers to treat heart, cancer, and 
stroke that will be far more open to charges 
of “socialized medicine” than was the medi- 
care bill. 

THE DOG DAYS 


Members of Congress already have accom- 
plished a great deal this year, enough for 
most sessions to quit on. Washington is 
getting hot and muggy, and somewhere the 
fish are biting and hometown fences await 
mending. Controversial issues are more un- 
welcome in the dog days than in the brave 
early weeks of asession. Mr. Johnson burned 
up the phone yesterday not just to save a 
major item of his program but to keep nec- 
essary pressure on Congress for the hard work 
ahead. 


STRANGER IN THE HOUSE 


(By Hon. Strom THURMOND, U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina) 


Should the administration's housing pro- 
posals be approved by the Congress, the 
specter of big government’s authority will be 
haunting far more American homes in the 
years to come. The bill would expand all 
the old housing programs, good and bad, 
and authorize most of the schemes which 
the Congress has rejected in past sessions. 

The polyglot nature of the housing bill 
would take a book-length dissertation to 
describe, but it can be illustrated by exam- 
ination of a few of the programs. 

The public housing program, begun more 
than a quarter-century ago, has resulted in 
581,000 public housing units now in opera- 
tion across the country. Disillusionment 
with this program at the local level is illus- 
trated by the fact that 170,000 units are 
tied up in the “pipeline.” The commitment 
by the National Government has been made, 
but local authorities have not started these 
projects. Despite the overwhelming evi- 
dence that public housing is no longer at- 
tractive at local levels, it is proposed that 
140,000 additional units be authorized over 
the next 4 years. 

In addition to the old public housing pro- 
gram, an approach often rejected by Con- 
gress is intertwined. On top of the author- 
ization for an annual average of 35,000 newly 
constructed units, the bill would authorize 
purchase of an average of 15,000 units an- 
nually of existing housing and the leasing 
of 10,000 units of existing housing. This 
would permit the “scatteration” of public 
housing throughout existing and new resi- 
dential areas in addition to the familiar in- 
stitutional-type projects. This would give 
the green light to “integration by scattera- 
tion,” a scheme I twice successfully stopped 
in the Senate before Lyndon Johnson went 
all the way with Martin Luther King. The 
total of the units authorized for the next 
4 years would, therefore, be 240,000 units of 
public -housing, almost half the number put 
in operation over the last quarter-century. 

Grafted atop the public housing program 
would be a “new” program of “rent sub- 
sidies.". This is designed to promote more 
“integration by scatteration” than any fea- 
ture of the bill. Subsidized rental units 
could be built in individual or multiple units 
without any location veto by local govern- 
ments. As proposed, the “rent subsidy” 
would be available to the elderly, handi- 
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capped, and displaced who occupy substand- 
ard housing. It would also be available to 
those whose incomes are below the amount 
required to obtain standard housing. The 
Government would pay that part of the fam- 
ily’s rent which exceeds 25 percent of the 
family’s income. The person for whom the 
rent subsidy is paid would live in cooperative, 
private nonprofit, and limited-dividend proj- 
ects. 

Apparently, this program is designed to 
benefit the 8 percent of families with in- 
comes between $4,000 and $8,000 who live in 
“substandard” housing. It is evidently of 
no concern that this might be considered 
unfair to the 92 percent of families in this 
income bracket and the 72 percent of the 
families in $4,000-and-less income bracket 
who, according to the last census, manage 
to secure their own “standard” housing with- 
out Federal help. 

The cost of such a “rent subsidy” p: 
over the next 40 years would be $8 billion. 

The rent subsidy program may be too much 
for even this submissive Congress to swallow 
whole. The Senate Banking Committee voted 
to “limit” the rent subsidy program to those 
who are eligible for public housing. This, 
of course, makes it duplicate the public hous- 
ing program, with little assurance that, in 
the final analysis, it would lower the ulti- 
mate costs. ‘ 

The housing bill would authorize 3 new 
grant programs. The Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency would 
have $400 million to give for financing 50 
percent of the cost of water and sewage fa- 
cilities in areas where he foresees “significant 
population growth.” He would also haye $100 
million to give for financing the purchase 
by communities of land for future sites for 
public works. To make these grants, the 
Administrator would have to predict the 
direction of the future growth of the com- 
munity. The Administrator would also have 
$200 million to provide “neighborhood fa- 
cilities.” : 

These examples demonstrate the only con- 
sistency in the bill, which is the purpose 
of the Government to take over the respon- 
sibilities of local governments and the indi- 
viduals in the field of housing. 

With borrowed money, the National Gov- 
ernment would like to buy a place of author- 
ity in more and more American homes. Once 
in, the “stranger in the house,” or neighbor- 
hood, will be there forever. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia may be 
permitted to speak out of order and that 
the time be not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
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a message from the House of Represent- 
atives on the bill, S. 2080, to provide for 
the coinage of the United States, with 
the amendment of the House thereto. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2080) to provide for the coinage of the 
United States, which was, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the Coin- 
age Act of 1965”. 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 

COINAGE 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary may coin and 
issue pursuant to this section half dollars 
or 50-cent pieces, quarter dollars or 25-cent 
pieces, and dimes or 10-cent pieces in such 
quantities as he may determine to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the public. Any 
coin minted under authority of this section 
shall be a clad coin the weight of whose 
cladding is not less than 30 per centum of 
the weight of the entire coin, and which 
meets the following additional specifications: 

(1) The half dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 1.205 inches; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 parts of 
silver and 200 parts of copper; and 

(C) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 11.5 grams 
and contains 4.6 grams of silver and 6.9 
grams of copper. 

(2) The quarter dollar shall have— 

(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per cen- 
tum copper and 25 per centum nickel; and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 5.67 grams. 

(3) The dime shall have 

(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum nickel; 
and ; 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight 
of the whole coin is 2.268 grams. 

(b) Half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes may be minted from 900 fine coin sil- 
ver only until such date as the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines that adequate 
supplies of the coins authorized by this Act 
are available, and in no event later than 
5 years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


(c) No standard silver dollars may be 
minted during the 5-year period which be- 
gins on the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 102. All coins and currencies of the 
United: States (including Federal Reserve 
notes and circulating notes of Federal Re- 
serve banks and national banking associa- 
tions), regardless of when coined or issued, 
shall be legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, public charges, taxes, duties, and 
dues. 

Sec. 108. (a) In order to acquire equip- 
ment, manufacturing facilities, patents, pat- 
ent rights, technical knowledge and as- 
sistance, metallic strip, and other materials 
necessary to produce rapidly an adequate 
supply of the coins authorized by section 
101 of this Act, the Secretary may enter into 
contracts upon such terms and conditions 
as he may deem appropriate and in the pub- 
lic interest. 

(b) During such period as he may deem 
necessary, but in no event later than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary may exercise the au- 
thority conferred by subsection (a) of this 
section without regard to any other provi- 
sions of law governing procurement or pub- 
lic contracts. 

Sec. 104. The Secretary shall purchase at 
a price of $1.25 per fine troy ounce any silver 
mined after the date of enactment of this 
Act from natural deposits in the United 
States or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof and tendered to a United States 
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mint or assay office within one year after 
the month in which the ore from which it is 
derived was mined. 

Sec. 105. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Secretary such action is necessary to 
protect the coinage of the United States, he is 
authorized under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe to prohibit, curtail, or 
regulate the exportation, melting, or treating 
of any coin of the United States. 

(b) Whoever knowingly violates any order, 
rule, regulation, or license issued pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 106. (a) There shall be forfeited to 
the United States any coins exported, melted, 
or treated in violation of any order, rule, reg- 
ulation, or license issued under section 105 
(a), and any metal resulting from such melt- 
ing or treating. 

(b) The powers of the Secretary and his 
delegates, and the judicial and other rem- 
edies available to the United States, for the 
enforcement of forfeitures of property sub- 
ject to forfeiture pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be the same as those 
provided in part II of subchapter C of chapter 
78 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for 
the enforcement of forfeitures of property 
subject to forfeiture under any provision of 
such Code. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary may issue such 
rules and regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 108. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. 

(2) The term “clad coin” means a coin 
composed of three layers of metal, the two 
outer layers being of identical composition 
and metallurgically bonded to an inner layer. 

(3) The term “cladding” means the outer 
layers of a clad coin. 

(4) The term “core” means the inner layer 
of a clad coin. 

(5) A specification given otherwise than 
as a limit shall be maintained within such 
reasonable manufacturing tolerances as the 
Secretary may specify. 

(6) Specifications given for an alloy are 
by weight. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 201. The first sentence of section 3558 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 283) is 
amended to read; “The business of the 
United States assay office in San Francisco 
shall be in all respects similar to that of the 
assay office of New York except that until the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines that 
the mints of the United States are adequate 
for the production of ample supplies of coins, 
its facilities may be used for the production 
of coins.“ 

Sec. 202. Section 4 of the Act of August 
20, 1963 (Public Law 88-102; 31 U.S.C. 294), 
is amended by changing “$30,000,000” to read 
“$45,000,000”, 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 3 of the Act of De- 
cember 18, 1942 (56 Stat. 1065; 31 U.S.C. 
317c), is amended by striking “minor” each 
place it appears. 

(b) Section 9 of the Act of March 14, 
1900, (31 Stat. 48; 31 U.S.C. 320), is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 3517 of the Revised 
States (31 U.S.C. 324) is amended to 
read: 

“Sec. 3517. Upon one side of all coins of 
the United States there shall be an im- 
pression emblematic of liberty, with an in- 
scription of the word ‘Liberty’, and upon 
the reverse side shall be the figure or rep- 
resentation of an eagle, with the inscriptions 
‘United States of America’ and ‘E Pluribus 
Unum’ and a designation of the value of the 
coin; but on the dime, 5-, and 1-cent plece, 
the figure of the eagle shall be omitted. 
The motto ‘In God we trust’ shall be in- 
scribed on all coins. Any coins minted after 
the enactment of the Coinage Act of 1965 
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from 900 fine coin silver shall be inscribed 
with the year 1964. All other coins shall 
be inscribed wtih the year of the coinage 
or issuance unless the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in order to prevent or alleviate a short- 
age of coins of any denomination, directs 
that coins of that denomination continue to 
be inscribed with the last preceding year in- 
scribed on coins of that denomination, ex- 
cept that coins produced under authority of 
sections 101(a)(1), 101(a)(2), and 101 (a) 
(3) of the Coinage Act of 1965 shall not be 
dated earlier than 1965. No mint mark may 
be inscribed on any coins during the 5-year 
period beginning on the date of enactment of 
the Coinage Act of 1965, except that coins 
struck at the Denver mint as authorized by 
law. prior to such date may continue to be 
inseribed with that mint mark.” 

(b) The Act of September 3, 1964 (Pub- 
lic Law 88-580; 31 U.S.C. 324 note), is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 205. The first sentence of section 3526 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 335) is 
amended to read: “In order to procure bul- 
lion for coinage or to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 104 of the Coinage Act of 
1965, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
purchase silver bullion with the bullion 
fund.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 340) is amended to 
read: 

“Sec. 3528. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may use the coinage metal fund for the pur- 
chase of metal for coinage. The gain aris- 
ing from the coinage of metals purchased out 
of such fund into coin of a nominal value 
exceeding the cost of such metals shall be 
credited to the coinage profit fund. The 
coinage profit fund shall be charged with 
the wastage incurred in such coinage, with 
the cost of distributing such coins, and with 
such sums as shall from time to time be 
transferred therefrom to the general fund 
of the Treasury.” 

(b) The effect of the amendment made by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be to 
redesignate the minor coinage metal fund 
established under section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes as the coinage metal fund, and not 
to authorize the creation of a new fund. 

Sec, 207. The second sentence of section 
3542 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended by changing “, in the case of the 
superintendent of melting and refining de- 
partment, one-thousandth of the whole 
amount of gold, and one and one-half 
thousandths of the whole amount of silver 
delivered to him since the last annual settle- 
ment, and in the case of the superintendent 
of coining department, one-thousandth of 
the whole amount of silver, and one-half 
thousandth of the whole amount of gold that 
has been delivered to him by the superin- 
tendent” to read “such limitations as the 
Secretary shall establish“. 

Sec. 208. Section 3550 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (31 U.S.C. 366) is repealed. 

Sec. 209. The second sentence of section 2 
of the Act of June 4, 1963 (Public Law 88— 
36; 31 U.S.C. 405a—1), is amended to read: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to use for coinage, or to sell on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
at a price not less than the monetary value 
of $1.292929292 per fine troy ounce, any silver 
of the United States in excess of that required 
to be held as reserves against outstanding 
silver certificates.” 

Sec. 210. The last sentence of section 
43(b)(1) of the Act of May 12, 1933 (Public 
Law 10, 73d Congress; 31 U.S.C. 462), is 
repealed. 

Sec. 211. (a) Section 485 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read: 

“§ 485. Coins or bars 

“Whoever falsely makes, forges, or counter- 
feits any coin or bar in resemblance or si- 
militude of any coin of a denomination 
higher than 5 cents or any gold or silver bar 
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coined or stamped at any mint or assay office 
of the United States, or in resemblance or 
similitude of any foreign gold or silver coin 
current in the United States or in actual use 
and circulation as money within the United 
States; or 

“Whoever passes, utters, publishes, sells, 
possesses, or brings into the United States 
any false, forged, or counterfeit coin or bar, 
knowing the same to be false, forged, or coun- 
terfeit, with intent to defraud any body pol- 
itic or corporate, or any person, or attempts 
the commission of any offense described in 
this paragraph— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or 
both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 25 of such title is amended by 
striking 
“485. Gold or silver coins or bars.” 
and inserting 
“485. Coins or bars.” 

Sec. 212. (a) Chapter 17 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end: 


“$337. Coins as security for loans 

“Whoever lends or borrows money or credit 
upon the security of such coins of the United 
States as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
from time to time designate by proclamation 
published in the Federal Register, during any 
period designated in such a proclamation, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end: 

“337. Coins as security for loans.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to loans made, 
renewed, or increased on or after the 31st day 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IlI-—JOINT COMMISSION ON THE COINAGE 


Sec. 301. The President is hereby author- 
ized to establish a Joint Commission on the 
Coinage to be composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as Chairman; the Secretary of 
Commerce; the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; the Director of the Mint; the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
and four Members of the Senate, not mem- 
bers of such committee, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate; the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, and four 
Members of the House of Representatives, not 
members of such committee, to be appointed 
by the Speaker; and eight public members to 
be appointed by the President, none of whom 
shall be associated or identified with or rep- 
resentative of any industry, group, business, 
or association directly interested as such in 
the composition, characteristics, or produc- 
tion of the coinage of the United States. 

Sec. 302. No public official or Member of 
Congress serving as a member of the Joint 
Commission shall continue to serve as such 
after he has ceased to hold the office by vir- 
tue of which he became a member of the 
Joint Commission. Any vacancy on the Joint 
Commission shall be filled by the choosing of 
a successor member in the same manner as 
his predecessor. 

Sec. 303. The Joint Commission shall study 
the progress made in the implementation of 
the coinage program established by this Act, 
and shall review from time to time such 
matters as the needs of the economy for 
coins, the standards for the coinage, tech- 
nological developments in metallurgy and 
coin-selector devices, the availability of var- 
ious metals, renewed minting of the silver 
dollar, the time when and circumstances un- 
der which the United States should cease to 
maintain the price of silver, and other con- 
siderations relevant to the maintenance of an 
adequate and stable coinage system. It shall, 
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from time to time, give its advice and recom- 
mendations with respect to these matters to 
the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Congress. 

Sec. 304. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to remain available until ex- 
pended, such amounts as May be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. President, the House amendment 
to the Senate bill retains the major fea- 
tures of the administration and Senate 
bills. 

The 50-cent piece would be made of a 
clad silver and copper coin containing 
overall 40 percent silver. The dime and 
the quarter would be made of cupro- 
nickel clad on copper. The laws relating 
to the size, weight and silver content of 
the silver dollar would remain un- 
changed. 

The House has made a number of rel- 
atively minor amendments to the Senate 
bill. I believe the Senate can accept 
these amendments, and I have received a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
advising that the House bill is acceptable 
to the Department, which reads, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 15, 1965. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to advise you 
that the Treasury Department has reviewed 
the provisions of the bill S. 2080, “to pro- 
vide for the coinage of the United States” as 
amended and enacted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Wednesday, July 14, 1965. 
The bill as so amended and enacted is ac- 
ceptable to the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The House bill would provide that no 
standard silver dollars may be minted 
during the 5-year period after enact- 
ment of the bill. The Senate bill con- 
tains no such provision, but it was our 
understanding that the Treasury did 
not plan to make any more standard 
silver dollars for several years, possibly 
for as long as 5 years. 

Section 104 of the bill directs the 
Treasury to buy newly mined domestic 
silver at $1.25 an ounce. The Senate 
placed a 5-year time limit on this sup- 
port price for newly mined domestic 
silver. This time limit was not included 
in the administration bill, and it is not 
included in the House bill. Under the 
House bill, if the support price should 
prove to be no longer needed, the Joint 
Commission on the Coinage can be ex- 
pected to recommend its repeal. 

Both bills authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue regulations con- 
cerning the exporting or melting of 
coins. Fines and jail sentences would 
be provided for violations of these regu- 
lations. The administration bill pro- 
posed jail sentences up to 5 years. The 
Senate reduced this to 1 year. The 
House bill goes back to the administra- 
tion version and provides 5-year jail 
sentences. 

Section 204(a) of the bill relates to 
the inscriptions on coins. The admin- 
istration bill, adopted by the Senate, 
would have required coins to be in- 
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scribed with the year of the coinage or 
issuance unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury, because of a shortage, should 
direct that coins of any denomination 
continue to be inscribed with the last 
preceding year inscribed on coins of that 
denomination. Under the House bill, 
which is acceptable to the Treasury, all 
coins minted after the enactment of the 
bill from the old 900 fine coin silver must 
be inscribed with the ‘year 1964. In 
other words, all the coins made with the 
present silver content must continue to 
be inscribed with the year 1964. The 
new clad coins cannot be dated earlier 
than 1965. 

The House bill also prohibits mint 
marks for 5 years after the enactment of 
the bill, except that the Denver Mint may 
continue to use its mint mark on coins it 
y making at the time the bill becomes 

aw. 

Section 212 of the House bill contains 
standby authority to prohibit the use of 
coins as collateral for loans. It would be 
a crime, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, to lend 
or borrow money on the security of such 
coins of the United States as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury might designate 
from time to time by publication in the 
Federal Register. This provision would 
apply only as to loans made, renewed, or 
increased on or after the 31st day after 
the enactment of the bill. 

Section 301 of the bill authorized the 
creation of a Joint Commission on the 
Coinage. The Senate bill called for a 
Commission consisting of 4 Government 
officials, 4 members of the public ap- 
pointed by the President, 3 Congress- 
men, and 3 Senators, or 14 in all. The 
House bill would establish a Commission 
consisting of 4 Government officials, 8 
public members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, 6 Congressmen, and 6 Senators, or 
a total of 24. 

While I think in some respects the 
Senate bill is better than the House bill, 
I think the advantages of prompt and de- 
finitive action on this major bill far out- 
weigh any slight improvements which we 
might or might not be able to effect in 
conference. The Treasury must get 
started on making the new coins at the 
earliest possible moment. It cannot do 
so until this bill becomes law. 

In my judgment we should, therefore, 
accept the House amendments now and 
4 the bill direct to the President to- 

ay. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia knows my interest 
in this subject as well as that of many 
other Senators. What did the confer- 
ence finally agree to with respect to the 
half dollar? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It provided for 
40 percent silver. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Forty percent? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. It elimi- 
nated the 5-year limitation on the 
$1.25 support price for silver and left the 
provision as the administration proposed 
it, running for an indefinite period. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the so- 
called floor. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. The $1.25 price. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. That will make 
the silver price a little more acceptable. 
I believe that was a wise move. What 
about the quarters and dimes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the same 
as the Senate bill. All the silver goes 
out of the quarters and dimes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Commission 
is retained? 

Mr. PASTORE. We think the pro- 
posed Joint Commission on the coinage 
has been enlarged too much, Instead 
of three members from the House and 
three members from the Senate, the pro- 
vision is now for the naming of six 
members from each House. Instead of 
four public members appointed by the 
President, it would have eight. Perhaps 
they will do a good job. We think it is 
too big. However, that question is not 
worth going to conference over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the silver dollar, that poor thing which 
we are not making any more, remains 
the same. It remains a silver dollar. 
In other words, the Treasury can, if it 
is in the best interest of the country, still 
coin a silver dollar. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am sorry to say 
that that is not the case. The House 
said that silver dollars could not be made 
for 5 years. I cannot visualize that 
within 5 years the price of silver will 
permit the minting of silver dollars any- 
way, because the silver in them will be 
worth more than the dollars will be 
worth as dollars. If we wish to do so, we 
can; but I do not believe we will. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As it stands now, 
within the next 5 years we would not coin 
any more silver dollars. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; that is the 
way it stands now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As a practical mat- 
ter, as well as a legal matter. However, 
after 5 years, if it were in the best in- 
terest of the coinage and the silver sup- 
ply were available, and if everyone 
thought it were the wise thing to do, the 
Silver dollar could be minted. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr, MAGNUSON, Although we have 
suspended the integrity of our coinage 
in relation to silver for 5 years, we have 
also said that we shall leave a little bit 
of integrity so that the American public 
can take a look at a coin and know that 
it is part silver. It has integrity and 
dignity so far as the coin is concerned. 
We have kept a little in the half dollar. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ido not say there 
is no integrity in the quarter and dime. 
I do say that we keep some silver in the 
half dollar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is integrity 
as long as one can buy something with it, 
but the coinage—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It retains a little 
prestige, perhaps. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 
75 percent of our prestige. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And the silver 
half dollar would not have the sandwich 
appearance. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe I should 
also mention that the House provided 
that the Treasury Department, if it saw 
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fit, could prohibit the use of coins as se- 
curity for loans if they were being 
hoarded. This resembles one of the pro- 
posals of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE]. However, the House provision 
is not mandatory, and unless the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury issued a proclama- 
tion, no penalties would be incurred. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, If a person started 
to hoard coins and went to the bank and 
borrowed money on the coins, the Treas- 
ury could issue a regulation against it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If someone 
thought that it would pay to melt down 
the silver in the half dollars, he could 
buy up all the coins he wanted and bor- 
row money to pay for them, using the 
coins as security. This provision would 
make it possible for the Treasury to stop 
this. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Why was the House 
so insistent on suspending the authority 
to mint a silver dollar for 5 years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion, as there was in the 
Senate, and the Representatives from 
the silver producing States won a tem- 
porary victory there for silver in all the 
coins. When they went down to the 
gate, they lost by a small majority, and 
they dropped back to the Senate bill. 
Then. there was the view that perhaps 
we would become enthusiastic about a 
future supply of silver and start to mint 
silver dollars again. There is no present 
intention to do so, but it was thought 
that it would be best to tie it down. We 
can repeal that provision at any time, of 
course. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator will look with sympathy, if it were 
in the Nation’s interest, within 5 years, to 
coin some silver dollars. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I cannot lift the 
veil to the future. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Tuis was my ques- 
tion: Will it be mandatory that we not 
mint silver dollars for a period of 5 
years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. My understanding is 
that the entire reasoning behind the 
measure is that there is a shortage of 
silver; that the commercial and mone- 
tary use of silver amounts to much more 
than the supply. Possibly the supply 
might change. It has been reported 
that there is a great deal of silver in the 
free market. Once it is found the price 
of silver is to be stabilized, a billion 
ounces might be made available. 

Would it be possible for the bill to 
make action discretionary, so as to make 
it possible, within 5 years, if they wanted 
to continue minting, they could do so? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. We thought 
it would be wise to await the decision of 
the proposed joint commission on the 
coinage on the permanent policy. We 
had a working agreement that they 
would not mint any more silver dollars. 

Unfortunately, from my standpoint—I 
did not think it is necessary, and it is a 
matter of detail—the House said not for 
5 years shall we do it, but in the mean- 
time we might find new sources of silver. 
We use more in each year than the world 
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production of silver, and we would fix 
it so that our friends in New England, 
the silversmiths, would not have any. 
The photographers might be limited, and 
even the military, that would have pri- 
ority, might not get it. 

My friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is concerned about 
the moving picture industry. They were 
getting a great deal of silver out there. 

Mr. MURPHY. They use a great deal. 
They take silver worth $50,000 a year 
out of the bottom of tanks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ido not think that 
will cause the Senator any trouble. One 
Congress cannot bind another. 

Mr. MURPHY. If there is a new sup- 
ply it is possible for the Congress to go 
back and have another look at it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. In 
any event I want to go along with the 
recommendations of this commission, to 
see if we can find out how we can take 
care of the moving pictures, photog- 
raphers, the silversmiths, and everybody 
else. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Including the pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. MURPHY. Iam concerned about 
the miners, too. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Miners and pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They are all pay- 
ing taxes on whatever they earn out of 
producing silver. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia together with the members of 
his committee for accepting the House 
amendments. 

It was known in the beginning that no 
one on either side would be fully and 
completely satisfied. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Somehow we had to 
approach a middle-of-the-road concilia- 
tion and understanding in order to be 
fair and to do justice. I think the bill, 
under all the circumstances, does do jus- 
tice. 

It does not satisfy, I repeat, everyone 
concerned, but I think it is in the pub- 
lic interest and we ought to try it out 
as it is. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sena- 
tors. I am happy we do not have to 
wait a number of days during which peo- 
ple would not know what the coins are 
going to be. 

We can settle the question right now. 
No one is fully pleased, but the com- 
promise is fair. Next year we can take 
another look at it and in any event, we 
are creating a special Joint Commission 
to review the coinage program and make 
recommendations to us. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before yielding to 
the Senator from Utah, I want to say 
that I am sure that we could not have 
had such a successful handling of the 
bill on the floor of the Senate but for 
the warm support of the Senator from 
Utah, who put the national welfare per- 
haps a little above what seemed on the 
surface to be the interest of his own 
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silver producers. The Senator went 
along with me in support of the ad- 
ministration bill. I thought that was 
very fine of him, and I appreciated his 
fine support. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my appreciation 
for those comments. Again I say that 
I shall go along with my chairman in 
accepting the House language. 

There are some differences between 
our bill and the House bill. The chair- 
man has discussed them. I do not be- 
lieve that any of them are so important 
as to justify further delay in the pas- 
sage of the proposed legislation. I am 
pleased that the House saw fit to agree 
with our bill in retaining silver in the 
half dollar instead of going along with 
the House Banking Committee which 
recommended no silver in any of our sub- 
sidiary coins. Because any delay in ac- 
tion on this measure which is so vital 
to our Nation’s coinage system can only 
complicate the problem, I believe we 
should accept the House language. 

During the last few minutes a comment 
was made in the discussion to which I 
should like to direct the attention of the 
Senator from California. He has said to 
me privately a number of times and on 
the floor of the Senate that he believes 
that as many as a billion ounces of sil- 
ver could come into the market if the 
price were stabilized. The present price 
of $1.29 an ounce has existed since Sep- 
tember 1963. The price is stabilized. It 
has been stabilized for nearly 2 years. 
Under the bill it will remain at the pres- 
ent level for from 2 to 3 years until the 
coinage transition is completed. If there 
is as much as a billion ounces of silver in 
hoarding apparently the $1.29 price will 
not bring it out. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. My point was that if 
there is a billion ounces in the free mar- 
ket, obviously it is being held in the hope 
that there will be a price increase. If it 
is established that the price will remain 
where it is, it may be that some specula- 
tors who are holding silver will release 
the silver and thereby make it possible 
for us to get the use of it, and they may 
go on in their speculations into some 
other field. 

Mr. BENNETT. I would agree that 
there are some holdings of silver for spec- 
ulation. I think there is no question 
about that. If passage of the bill will 
bring some of that silver out, I shall be 
very happy, because it will help the silver 
processors, who need silver for film, sil- 
verware, electronic devices and other 
uses. 

Passage of the bill will not hurt the 
western silver producers. 

When they assess the situation, they 
will realize that the proposal is not an 
elimination of the prospect of a sub- 
stantial rise in the price of silver, but 
rather lays the groundwork which is 
necessary before the present ceiling can 
be removed and the price can rise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
comment on that suggestion. I believe 
that all the silver producers should write 
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to the distinguished Senator from Utah 
and say, “We are grateful that you suc- 
ceeded in keeping some silver in our cur- 
rency, in the 50-cent piece.” The House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
voted to take all silver out of the sub- 
sidiary coins. But thanks to the very 
fine effort made in our committee by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], our 
committee voted that we should keep 
silver in the 50-cent piece, and therefore 
those producers should write to the Sen- 
ator from Utah a letter thanking him 
for that. 

Mr. BENNETT. I received some let- 
ters of that kind and I received some 
letters telling me that I am a traitor and 
that I have destroyed the silver mining 
industry of my State. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. From the point 
of view of the silver users, I hope that 
the Senator's statement is a correct one, 
and an increase in the price of silyer will 
be postponed for many years. 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not know how 
long it will be before the price rises. A 
price increase will be postponed at least 
until the time when the new coinage 
system is in operation. 

All of the discussion rem'nds me of a 
story which I have always enjoyed. In 
Salt Lake City we have a daily news- 
paper, the Deseret News, owned by the 
L.D.S. or Mormon Church. We once had 
in the Senate a Republican, the Honor- 
able Reed Smoot, and a Democrat, the 
Honorable William H. King. When each 
of these men came home, they went to 
the head of the church to complain about 
the editorials that were being printed in 
the church newspaper. The Democrat 
did not like some; the Republican did not 
like some. The president of the church 
said: 

I know I have the right editor on the 
newspaper. He is plowing a line between the 
two. 


In the silver bill we have tried to draw 
a line as fairly as we could between the 
processors and the producers, neither of 
whose desires could be completely satis- 
fied under the present circumstances. 

I am very happy to join my chairman 
in recommending to the Senate that it 
accept the recommendation of the Treas- 
ury, approve the language of the House 
bill, and eliminate the need for a con- 
ference. Let us get on with the task of 
developing our new coinage system to- 
ward the day when the price of silver 
may be free to seek its own market level. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I join with the 
Senator from Virginia in suggesting that 
the Senator from Utah takes a very judi- 
cial view of the whole question. Al- 
though there may be some disagreement 
on the question as to whether we would 
not have had a bill if it had not been for 
the Senator, we are taking a look at it, 
and I hope that the measure will turn 
out in the way the Senator has sug- 
gested. 

I shall not come back and say I told 
you so. I shall keep quiet. But start- 
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ing today, when the bill is enacted, there 
will be a hoarding of quarters and dimes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Only time will tell. 
In my opinion, the situation would be the 
same anyway, because people would begin 
to realize that the Treasury’s stock of 
Silver was running out. If there is any 
hoarding, it will follow the same pattern 
that would have existed otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, let 
the Recor show that I voted “No.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). The Recorp will 
so indicate. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, ahd to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, urban mass transporta- 
tion, and community facilities. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
2 call be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may need to 
engage in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, ear- 
lier in the day, it was stated that families 
having incomes of more than $10,000 a 
year would be eligible for rent supple- 
ments, as proposed in the bill. Can the 
Senator from Maine inform me as to 
that? 

Mr. MUSKIE. That figure is not 
based upon the experience under the 
public housing program, to my knowl- 
edge. If I am in error, I feel certain that 
I shall be corrected. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Perhaps it was the 
Senator from Utah who made the state- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is my understand- 
ing that in New York City the public 
housing limit is above $10,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask the Senator 
from Utah if it would be correct to say 
that this situation already exists and 
that rent supplements would not alter it. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Under the bill, the 
limits for rent supplements for incomes 
under which persons can qualify for 
such supplements are exactly the same 
as the official limits for public housing. 
As to public housing, local authorities 
have the right to set limits below the 
top; and in the case of rent supplements, 
the Administrator, I suppose, would have 
the right to set rates below that figure. 
But under the bill, the rates for the two 
systems would be the same. The limits 
on the rates of the two would be the 
same. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then, this would be 
no new venture, no great new experiment 
seeking to reach a level not called for 
under the public housing law? 

Mr. MUSKIE, The Senator is correct. 
Income ceilings vary from community to 
community, depending wholly upon the 
amount of private housing that is avail- 
able in the private market. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Surveys are to be 
made by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Mr.MUSKIE. Yes. In setting income 
ceilings, surveys are to be made of the 
availability of substantial housing, hous- 
ing which is decent, safe, and sanitary. 
When the low limits are ascertained by 
such surveys, they will form the basis 
for the income ceilings which will then 
be fixed. 

With the exception of special groups, 
which I shall identify in a moment, the 
ceilings will be set at a point 20 percent 
below the lowest figure at which rental 
is available in the private housing mar- 
ket for the family involved. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why is that pro- 
posed to be done? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The 20-percent gap, 
So called, which now obtains in public 
housing is established to insure that 
there will be no competition between 
public housing and private housing in 
the private market. The 20-percent gap 
represents a leaning over backward to 
avoid competition with private housing. 
There have been exceptions to the 20- 
percent gap for the elderly, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the victims of 
disaster. Other than that, the 20-per- 
cent gap applies. 

So really, when we are talking about 
income levels, we are talking about in- 
come levels which are lower than they 
ought to be to take care of groups who 
cannot find decent, safe, sanitary hous- 
ing in the private market. This is true 
with respect to public housing under the 
2 law and the rent proposal in the 

ill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We ought not to 
judge this program entirely or perhaps 
not too importantly upon the basis of 
income, but upon the basis of the situa- 
tion the Senator has described. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The income ceilings 
are important. It was for that reason 
that I offered in committee the amend- 
ment that is now a part of the bill. It 
limits the program to those who are 
eligible for public housing. But on the 
question of rent subsidy, as I said earlier 
this morning, public housing is a rent 
subsidy. The bill relates to private 
housing which is decent, safe, and sani- 
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tary for persons in the groups I have de- 
scribed who cannot obtain housing in the 
private market which meets the best 
standards, and this will be done in the 
form of a subsidy. So when we are 
tempted to raise the question of subsidy, 
we ought to understand that the debate 
concerns the forms of subsidy that ought 
to be used and the forms that will be 
most effective and most economical. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is public housing 
now available for all those who desire it 
and presumably would be entitled to it? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, public housing has not met the 
problem. For example, on page 7 of the 
committee report there is a table which 
identifies the number of people in various 
cities who live in substandard housing 
now. 

In spite of the fact that public housing 
has been available since 1937, for ex- 
ample, in Chicago, there are 51,780 fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Families or indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Families. There are 
51,780 families in Chicago with incomes 
of less than $2,000 a year who live in sub- 
standard housing in that city. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should think that 
they would be living in substandard 
housing with that kind of income. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Those people cannot 
purchase on the present market housing 
that is decent and sanitary. 

In Chicago, there are 17,942 families 
with incomes of between $3,000 and 
$4,000 who live in substandard housing. 
There are 19,174 families in Chicago with 
incomes of between $2,000 and $3,000 a 
year who live in substandard housing, 
despite the fact that there are 28,371 
public housing units in the city of Chi- 
cago today. 

Public housing, although it has solved 
the problem for 28,000 families in the 
city of Chicago, it has left unsolved the 
problem for 88,000 other families. 

The existence of this need drove the 
late Senator Taft to support public hous- 
ing against his will. It was not because 
he thought it was a perfect answer. It 
was because he saw that there was a 
problem that needed to be met, and that 
public housing was the most immediate 
and feasible answer available. 

The rent subsidy program contained 
in the pending measure would be an- 
other answer. It would certainly be one 
of smaller magnitude in terms of cost to 
deal with the same problem than public 
housing. 

In New York, there are 156,250 families 
with incomes of less than $4,000 who live 
in substandard housing today. That is 
in spite of the fact that New York has 
not only a Federal program, but a State 
program of Federal housing. Therefore, 
the need still exists. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, is it 
the feeling of the downtown experts in 
housing, in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, that public housing, to- 
gether with the proposal which is now 
made, would take care of the situation, 
or substantially so? 
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Mr. MUSKIE. I do not believe that 
anyone has any assurance that the prob- 
lem be solved by public housing, or by 
public housing plus the rent subsidy. 
However, the officials downtown believe 
that rent subsidies can help and are 
worth trying. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator stated that people 
who are victims of a natural disaster 
would be eligible for the program. Would 
that be because of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] offered 
an amendment to make eligible those 
who meet the income requirement in the 
bill and who have been victims of nat- 
ural disaster. 

I should think that would be to the in- 
terest of the Senators from Alaska and 
Senators from Midwestern States, since 
such States have suffered disasters. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It would be highly 
desirable. I commend the Senator from 
Wisconsin for offering the amendment. 
This would apply not only to people from 
the Midwestern States, but also to al- 
most every other section of the country. 
Many parts of the Nation have been hit 
in the past 2 or 3 years by natural dis- 
asters such as earthquakes, tornadoes, 
floods, and other sorts of disasters. I 
believe that those victims should be 
included. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that it should be clearly understood 
that the rent subsidy program is directed 
not only to people in the low-income 
group, but also to special groups of 
people. Not all people who qualify under 
the public housing income ceiling would 
be eligible under the rent supplement 
program. 

The following special groups would 
qualify for this assistance. They must 
be members of one of five special groups, 
each of whom, for one reason or another, 
is unable to provide decent housing for 
himself and his family out of his income. 
There would be those who, by govern- 
mental action, are forced out of their 
existing housing and who fall under the 
income ceiling. There would be the 
elderly who are unable to provide decent 
housing. I have statistics to show that 
many of this group live in substandard 
housing. They are unable to buy decent 
housing out of their resources. There 
would be the physically handicapped, 
those who occupy slums, and disaster 
victims. 

These are the very special groups 
whose private resources are inadequate 
and would benefit from the rent subsidy 
program. I repeat that even those would 
be restricted by the income ceiling. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I was rather aston- 
ished to hear that the program would 
cost $8 billion over a 40-year period, al- 
though in the debate this mornnig, I 
believe that the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administration suggested a figure 
of $5.8 billion. It would seem a rather 
large sum, indeed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. On a figure of that 
kind, for example, if we project the cur- 
rent national gross product and view it 
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as the accumulated national gross prod- 
uct at the current level over a 40-year 
period, it would be $28,000 billion. That 
is an interesting figure. However, what 
relevancy would it have in the year 1965 
in dealing with the current problem? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe that is an 
important point. The $8 billion for a 
40-year period, if $8 billion should be 
the correct figure, would mean $200 mil- 
lion a year. Certainly that would not 
be beyond the capacity of the people to 
take care of a special group in such cir- 
cumstances. 

I heard the figure of $8 billion men- 
tioned. It occurred to me that a young 
couple might start. married life and be 
required to pay $150 a month for gro- 
ceries. I do not know the exact figure, 
it might be more than that. However, 
instead of relating it in that way, if 
someone were to tell them that over a 40- 
year period they would have paid a gro- 
cery bill of $72,000, they would be in- 
clined to give up. The problem cannot 
be approached in that way. We cannot 
relate it to what we pay out month after 
month and year after year. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If you were to go out- 
side and ask a taxi driver how much it 
would cost to retain his services for a 
year, you would not retain those services. 
However, if you were to hire that cab 
driver to go downtown for 60 cents, or 
for the prevailing rate for taxicabs, you 
could afford it. However, you could not 
afford it for a year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Precisely. I be- 
lieve that point is important. 

I thank the Senator from Maine for 
educating me on this subject. I badly 
needed the education. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the debate, which I think has 
been conducted in a very restrained way. 
Not once this morning have I heard the 
opponents of the measure argue that the 
housing needs of the people who would 
be covered by the rent subsidy program 
are not the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. Ihave not heard that argued once 
as a reason for opposing rent subsidy. 

So far as I know, many of those who 
oppose rent subsidies support public 
housing because they recognize that this 
is a need that tugs at the conscience 
of the Nation. They recognize that this 
is a need which must be met and cannot 
be ignored. Whatever answer we use to 
deal with the problem will be costly. 

For example, the 40-year figure for 
the equivalent of our public housing 
would range from $15 to $20 billion, as 
compared with the figures that have been 
used to make a 40-year comparison on 
rent subsidies. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
bill would provide an additional $7.5 
billion for additional public housing for 
40 years. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand. I as- 
sume that program may be subject to 
some debate. However, we are not now 
talking about what a total answer ought 
to be, but whether this answer is as good 
an answer, a better answer, or a worse 
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answer than public housing to the prob- 
lem of the needs of the people. 

I believe that this measure is worth 
testing. The Senator from Utah does not 
believe that it is worth testing. 

I believe that the action we ought to 
use, if any, to deal with the problems 
of disadvantaged groups is not merely 
public housing. I believe that we ought 
to try something new, especially some- 
thing that would undertake to utilize 
and monopolize the resources of the pri- 
vate sector of the economy to deal with 
the problem. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah believes that the project is worth 
testing. However, the Senator from 
Utah believes that we are trying to start 
in on a full scale rather than on a pilot 
seale. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, do I 
understand that the Senator supports 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah will support the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That would undertake 
to wipe out the program completely. 

Mr. BENNETT. If that amendment 
is rejected, another amendment will 
probably be offered to set up the pro- 
gram on an experimental basis. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from 
Utah clearly prefers to eliminate the 
program rather than to reduce the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BENNETT. I would prefer to re- 
duce it. However, I am not at the pres- 
ent time in control of the manner in 
which the amendments will be offered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It would be possible to 
offer an amendment to reduce the pro- 
gram rather than to eliminate it. I in- 
vite the Senator from Utah to follow that 
course of action. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question. If this program turns out 
to be such that admittedly it is a dismal 
failure, or that it does not work at all, 
or that it is not working well enough to 
warrant continuing it, surely Congress 
would not continue to spend the $8 bil- 
lion provided in the program because in 
1965 it had decided to do so? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 
I believe the figure of $8 billion, irrele- 
vant as that is, is also inaccurate, for 
reasons which have been pointed out. In 
the first place, it is based on the as- 
sumption that every contract will be a 
40-year contract. The agency does not 
think it will. It does not have any idea 
as to what the proportion will be, but 
it knows that many contracts will be 
for 20 years rather than for 40 years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield on the point raised 
by the Senator from Alaska, the Senator 
from Alaska and I are members of the 
Appropriations Committee, and if it 
turns out that this program is not work- 
ing properly, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as well as the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee will have jurisdiction. 
The Appropriations Committee will have 
an opportunity to look at it and review it, 
and the Senator from Alaska as a mem- 
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ber of the committee will have a ringside 
seat at that review. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We know, as members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that that com- 
mittee looks at all these items with care. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from Wis- 
consin and I are also members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
we know that the committee looks at 
these programs very closely. We do not 
give any blank checks for as long as 2 
years, even though authorizations cover 
longer periods. We always retain con- 
trol and are free to act or control such 
programs as experience dictates. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect when he states that the figure of 
$8 billion should not be used. Since 
they will not all be 40-year contracts, 
perhaps the figure may be closer to $5 
billion. 

Also, perhaps we should emphasize 
what was said earlier by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctias], that we 
hope and believe the economy of the 
country will improve year by year and 
that there are many people who require 
help now who will not require it later. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is one of the ad- 
vantages of the rent supplement pro- 
gram, because it requires that these con- 
tracts must be renegotiated on a pe- 
riodic basis to take into account income 
standards which affect those who are 
benefiting from such subsidy program. 
As the income goes up, the subsidy comes 
down. If income rises to the point where 
a subsidy is no longer justified, those 
people can continue to reside in the 
buildings. This is a desirable feature. 

Mr. BARTLETT. A person could stay 
in that residence for 40 years, or as 
long as he wanted to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. One of the al- 
leged abuses is that when people in pub- 
lic housing no longer come under the 
income ceiling, certain undesirable re- 
sults take place, and there are people 
who should not be in there who continue 
to stay there, wholly because they have 
become established there as residents. 
To remain there would be in violation of 
the law. Even though their circum- 
stances have improved, they still find it 
difficult to find rental in the public mar- 
ket, and they would prefer to linger on 
there. 

Under this program the right of the 
tenant to remain is established, because 
it is private housing. In other words, 
the tenants will include some who receive 
supplement rents and others who do not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator 
yield on my time, before the Senator 
from Alaska departs? The reason for 
the 40-year contract, or 20-years, or 
whatever the length of the mortgage is, 
is that the organization which constructs 
the building must have assurance of what 
it is going to get and it must contract 
that a certain percentage of its apart- 
ments will be filled with rent supplement 
tenants. It must contract to rent a 
certain percentage of the apartments to 
people who are going to receive rent sup- 
plements. The Government has to be 
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prepared to supply both the type of ten- 
ants and the money required; otherwise 
the man who accepts the responsibility 
and executes the mortgage will not have 
any assurance of mortgage repayment. 

I am reading from a letter written 
by Milton P. Semer, for Robert C. Weaver, 
Administrator: 

It will be necessary to have such 40-year 
contracts to lend assurance of that mortgage 
repayment capability and because the ap- 
proval of projects containing units under 
such rent supplement contracts will be con- 
tingent upon serving an unmet need among 
low and moderate income persons and fam- 
ilies. 


This obligation, once it is accepted by 
the sponsoring organization, includes an 
obligation of the United States to con- 
tinue to provide rent supplement ten- 
ants for whatever percentage of the units 
of the apartment are reserved for rent 
subsidized tenants. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am no expert in 
this field, but let us assume that one 
of these units was built in a fairly small 
community, and only one, because there 
was no need for any more, and the 40- 
year contract was entered into, but at 
the end of 10 years there was no one 
in that community who any longer 
needed the supplement program. Would 
it be possible, under the bill we are now 
considering, for the owner of that unit 
to rent the entire structure to renters 
who would not be aided by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BENNETT. It would be possible, 
but, at the same time, the owner is un- 
der an obligation to maintain a certain 
percentage of his apartments to serve 
such people as long as any such people 
existed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, but not when 
there are no such people left to occupy it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe that follows 
logically. When there is no demand for 
a service, the service ends, of course. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And the organiza- 
tion that has put up the building actually 
will not care, under the bill, whether 
there are rent supplements, so long as 
his building is occupied? 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
know of any apartment where there is 
100-percent occupancy? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; but I know of 
some where it is pretty close to it. 

Mr. BENNETT. In my own State of 
Utah there have been so many apart- 
ments built in Salt Lake City, for ex- 
ample, under the liberal terms that have 
been available, that some of the newer 
apartments are in serious trouble. 

This is one of the great unknowns of 
the situation. If the man about whom 
we are talking has a vacancy in the 
apartment, he has a right to go to the 
Government and say, I have contracted 
to reserve a part of my apartment for 
rent supplement tenants. I need some. 
I have vacancies because you are respon- 
sible for it. I have reserved a certain 
percentage of my apartment units for 
such people.” 

Mr. MUSKIE. There is nothing in the 
bill that assures a project owner that 
all units will be occupied. 
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The $8 billion figure is based on three 
assumptions that are erroneous: 

First, all contracts will be for 40 years. 
I agree that whatever terms are made 
will have to be honored, but we are as- 
sured by the agency that the contracts 
will range from 20 to 40 years. 

The second assumption which is er- 
roneous is that all these units will be 
filled for 40 years. The Senator from 
Utah himself has admitted that will not 
be so, because there are vacancies. 

The third basis of the erroneous as- 
sumption is that all tenants will be oc- 
cupying the percentage set aside from 
them for all 40 years. That also has 
been found to be erroneous. 

These three basic assumptions which 
underlie the $8 billion figure are er- 
roneous. 

However, let us take a look at the 
relevancy of the $8 billion figure. 

I obtained the following figures for 
my own use: 

The Nation’s 40-year bill for tobacco 
and tobacco products will be $292 bil- 
lion. 

The Nation’s 40-year bill for cosmet- 
ics and hair care will be $125 billion. 

The Nation’s 40-year bill for alco- 
holic beverages will be $250 billion. 

The Nation’s 40-year bill for auto- 
mobiles will be $2,228 billion, 

The Nation’s 40-year bill for cloth- 
ing will be $1,665 billion. 

If that $8 billion figure has any rele- 
vancy, let us compare it with these fig- 
ures I have just cited. Let us also take 
the 40-year gross national product of 
$30,000 billion and compare it with the 
$8 billion figure. 

What we are talking about is our 
ability from year to year to deal with 
pressing national problems. 

I repeat, not once have I heard an 
opponent of the bill argue that the needs 
of the elderly, the displaced, and the 
handicapped, are not a Government re- 
sponsibility. ~ 

If, then, that responsibility is con- 
ceded, what we are concerned with is 
the means for dealing with it. The only 
means we have at present is through 
public housing. Over a 40-year period, 
it will cost $19 billion. I will accept 
even the $8 billion figure as a basis for 
comparison with that one. Therefore, 
if we accept the responsibility and rec- 
ognize the need, let us get to the heart 
of the issue. 

Is it not reasonable to try rent supple- 
ments as another way—and perhaps a 
more economical and effective way— 
to deal with the problems of exactly 
the same people who are dealt with in 
public housing? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Maine has made an excellent statement 
about the 40-year cost of many items in 
the social and national budget. 

I should like to speak about the $80 
billion subsidy over 40 years we now give 
to homeowners, which I believe our 
friends on the other side of the aisle do 
not wish to remove. 
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THE $80 BILLION HIDDEN HOUSING SUBSIDY 


Mr. President, the opponents of the 
rent supplement program cry that any 
subsidy will corrupt the poor—that it 
will destroy their incentive and sap their 
moral fiber. This tender solicitude for 
the welfare of the poor is indeed touch- 
ing. In fact, such concern has long been 
part of our history. 

The moral fiber of the poor has long 
been protected by self-appointed guard- 
ians who profess to see an ominous 
danger in any major piece of legisla- 
tion which might somehow benefit the 
poor. But these warnings sound a little 
hollow; especially when they are made 
from the comforts of an FHA insured 
and tax subsidized home. 

Let us examine these tax subsidies for 
middle class homeowners. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
American homeowners pay approxi- 
mately $10 billion a year in interest on 
their home mortgages. This only in- 
cludes interest payments on 1 to 4 family 
nonfarm dwellings. If farm homes were 
added in the figure would be larger. It 
does not cover interest payments on 
apartment buildings which are normally 
rented to occupants. 

As we all know, the interest and the 
taxes on most home mortgages can be 
deducted from current income and there- 
fore are not taxable income and dimin- 
ishes the amount of taxes which will be 
paid by the rate of tax on the $10 billion 
deductible. 

Assuming an average tax bracket of 20 
percent, this means that homeowners 
can deduct $2 billion a year in interest 
payments from their income tax. In 
other words, the Federal Government is 
indirectly subsidizing middle-class home- 
owners to the tune of $2 billion a year. 
Moreover, since the opponents of rent 
supplements seem to prefer a statement 
of cost computed over 40 years, let me 
oblige them with a simple computation. 
Two billion dollars per year times 40 
‘years equals $80 billion. Think of it— 
$80 billion for the well-to-do middle 
class. Not $80 million, but $80 billion. 

Compare this gigantic subsidy for rela- 
tively prosperous homeowners with the 
modest amount of subsidies proposed for 
impoverished slum dwellers. The $80- 
billion hidden housing subsidy for the 
middle-income families and the rich is 
10 times the maximum cost of the rent 
supplement program and 20 times its 
probable cost. Let me also point out that 
this comparison does not take into ac- 
count the other tax benefits accorded 
homeowners, such as the ability to de- 
duct local property taxes from Federal 
income tax payments. The $80 billion 
estimate also does not project any in- 
crease in the number of middle-class 
homeowners or the probable increase in 
the value of their property. Thus, if 
anything, the estimate of an $80 billion 
hidden housing subsidy for the middle 
class is conservative. It could be much 
higher. 

Let me emphasize that I have nothing 
against homeowners. I am one myself. 
I am delighted that the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped millions of Americans 
to own their own homes. 
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All I am suggesting is that some Fed- 
eral benefits also be extended to the poor. 
Tax subsidies for homeowners are of no 
benefit to the poor who are forced to rent 
a slum apartment in or near the core of 
the city. 

Why is the cry of socialism or regi- 
mentation always raised whenever we 
propose to extend middle class benefits to 
low-income groups? Can it be that the 
rich cannot bear to see the poor given an 
equal opportunity? Can it be that only 
the middle class have moral fibers sufi- 
ciently strong to avoid being corrupted 
by subsidies? Can it be that only the 
rich know how to avoid regimentation? 

Like matches for children, are subsidies 
too dangerous for the poor? Are we say- 
ing $80 billion for the rich but not 1 cent 
for the poor? 

Why is it that when we tax the poor 
to pay the rich it is called by some free 
enterprise, but when we propose to tax 
the rich to help provide for the poor it is 
called by some socialism? Perhaps these 
terms are merely self-serving pronounce- 
ments intended to justify our existing 
policies. As the Russians seem to say at 
every International Conference, “What is 
mine is mine; what is yours is negotia- 
ble.“ 

But we are deciding much more than 
who gets what subsidy. We are not at- 
tempting to re-slice a static economic pie. 
We are talking about the future of 
America. We are talking about provid- 
ing every family in America with a de- 
cent home, so that it can go on to make 
its full contribution to American life. 
The poor have a contribution to make as 
well as the rich, The requirements of 
our modern and complex society are such 
that we can no longer afford to main- 
tain a permanent generation of ill- 
housed, ill-educated, and undermotivated 
slum dwellers. In fact, so long as we are 
comparing subsidies, the poor are a much 
better investment than the rich. In eco- 
nomic language, the marginal returns 
are greater. 

One thousand dollars made available 
to the poor will be of more benefit than 
$1,000 made available to the well to do. 

For every poor family we assist to a 
better way of life, we are creating a pro- 
ductive, taxpaying individual who will 
more than return thé original invest- 
ment. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I believe 
that the Government must extend a 
helping hand to every American—rich 
and poor alike—to attain a decent, liv- 
ing environment. If we can afford $80 
billion over a 40-year period to invest in 
homes for the well to do, surely we can 
afford to invest $4 to $8 billion over a 
40-year period for the poor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Along the lines of 
the remarks just made by the Senator 
from Illinois, the point concerning pro- 
ductive investment, is it not true that a 
rent supplement of $50 million a year, 
aggregating $200 million for a period of 
4 years, would result in a remarkable 
stimulus to the economy, because the 
amount of construction would not be a 
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matter of a few hundred million dollars, 
but would be a matter literally of bil- 
lions of dollars? Is it not also true that 
in terms of a stimulus to the economy, 
the particular investment of rent sup- 
plements would probably also be more 
stimulating than almost anything the 
Government can do? 

I ask the Senator from Illinois that 
question as a past president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association and as the 
vice chairman—soon to be the chairman, 
next session—of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is entirely correct. 
Under section 221(D) (3) of the bill, this 
will be in a sense an ingredient. The 
average cost per family housing unit is 
$12,500. This would amount to a total 
construction cost of $6 billion to 88 bil- 
lion spread over 4 years, and will be a 
very fine stimulus. However, I do not 
believe we should make our case exclu- 
sively or even primarily on this basis, 
because this tends to regard the poor 
and the children only as people to be 
taken care of because they will stimulate 
industry. 

I prefer also to think of this program 
as an investment in human life. It is 
the best investment we can make. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
Senator’s statement wholeheartedly. 
However, at the same time, if we con- 
sider the cost of $10,000 for each job, the 
$6.25 billion construction will result in 
possibly as many as 625,000 jobs. In 
view of the fact that several million 
people are still out of work, we have the 
serious and nagging problem of unem- 
ployment. Would not this particular 
program provide a most welcome and 
desirable improvement? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. If there is an excess 
of savings over the amount now invested, 
and an accumulation of idle funds in 
savings institutions, which for one rea- 
son or another is not flowing out into 
actual investments, this program offers 
an opportunity to tap the idle funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. For every dollar in- 
vested in the program, with the $200 
million resulting in $6.25 billion con- 
struction, there would be a multiplier 
factor of twenty-five fold, which is a 
most remarkable multiplier. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course there is the 
modification that the $200 million rep- 
resents the annual charge. The $6.25 
billion will be the initial cost. It is not 
certain that the $6.25 billion will be self- 
perpetuating. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A family which has 
$75 or $80 now available for the payment 
of rent each month, without using an 
excessive proportion of their income, 
would, with rent supplements, be in a 
position to pay $100 a month in rent; 
and the little marginal addition would 
enable them to live in a home which 
otherwise would not be constructed. In 
this way a relatively modest investment 
by the Federal Government can result in 
great impetus for the construction in- 
dustry. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS The Senator has 
made a very subtle and profound point 
when he points out that a slight addition 
to income produces a great difference .n 
the quality of housing. 

This is precisely what we are trying 
to effect. The Senator has put his finger 
on one of the vital economic facts which 
are often neglected. 

When we were dealing with school 
lunches—and this is an ironic observa- 
tion—we never could get the school lunch 
program through with the argument that 
it was good for hungry and starving 
children. However, when we made the 
point that this would furnish a program 
for milk and butter from cows, bread 
from wheatfields, and meat from hogs 
and cattle, Congress and the country 
were in favor of it. This in a sense gave 
moral justification for taking care of 
hungry children. I believe this argu- 
ment may convince some doubting 
Thomases, who may be impervious to the 
idea of decent housing, because it will 
be a fine thing for the building industry 
and the contractors. It will be a fine 
thing for them and for investors, but it 
will also be a fine thing for 500,000 Amer- 
ican families who are now living in 
squalor, and who will have a chance to 
live a decent life. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
thoroughly enjoyed the peroration of my 
friend from Illinois about the $80 billion 
subsidy. What he did not tell us is that 
the interest costs of individuals who in- 
vest in rental housing are also deduct- 
ible from their income tax base. In 
general, these individuals have higher 
incomes and with our progressive income 
tax structure are in higher brackets. 
This means that the interest costs reduce 
the tax payments by a greater amount 
per dollar of interest than for those pur- 
chasing homes. 

The lowering of taxes lowers the rent 
that must be charged tenants in order 
to make a profit. Rental tenants thus 
actually gain an equal or greater benefit 
from the tax deductibility used as the 
basis of the $2 billion figure fabricated 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The $2 billion a year figure or blown- 
up figure of $80 billion in 40 years that 
the Senator from Illinois claims is a sub- 
sidy to home buyers is merely a phan- 
tom figure that fades into nothing when 
brought into the light. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should understand this and not act on 
the basis of incorrect subsidy claims. 

If the Senator were to propose to the 
Committee on Finance that no one who 
occupies a home or has residential prop- 
erty for rent may deduct interest costs 
in computing his income tax, we would 
still be on the same basis. 

This discussion is particularly inter- 
esting also because the conditions under 
which the rent subsidy program will op- 
erate are those of being essentially in- 
come tax free. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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Earlier I made the point that we ought 
not to forget that we are dealing, in pub- 
lic housing and in the rent supplement 
program, with exactly the same problem 
and exactly the same people, with one 
exception; namely, that the group we 
are dealing with in the rent supplement 
program is a smaller group than the 
group we are dealing with in the public 
housing program. 

It would be helpful-and useful to iden- 
tify the nature of these groups and to 
tell something of their problems, so that 
they will not be overlooked as we be- 
come involved in rhetoric in this debate. 
What we are dealing with is a very diffi- 
cult and human problem, to which the 
great Senator Taft was able to find no 
other answer but a public housing pro- 
gram, which he accepted reluctantly, but 
which he ardently supported because it 
was, not the perfect answer, but the best 
answer for a problem which in his judg- 
ment the Nation could use. That is the 
same group we are talking about. Who 
are they? They are the elderly. 

There are 2.8 million householders, liv- 
ing in deficient housing, in which the 
head is 65 years of age or older. 

This is housing that is not safe, decent, 
and sanitary. Of these, 81 percent have 
incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 

There are 2 million families in which 
persons 65 years of age and older have 
to live with ‘younger relatives, imposing 
a burden on them—which I am sure 
they willingly accept—because of low 
income or poor health. 

In addition, there are 6% million 
elderly householders living in housing 
that is considered standard but is unsuit- 
able because it is too large, too difficult to 
manage, or unsafe. Of these, 54 percent 
have incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 

Of the approximately 70,000 families 
displaced from their homes each year by 
some kind of public action, Federal, 
State, or local, it is estimated that more 
than 20 percent are elderly. This is one 
of the groups which prompted Senator 
Taft, reluctantly, and at the same time 
willingly, to support public housing, be- 
cause he was moved by the human needs. 
This is one of the groups that we who 
sponsor the rent supplement program in 
its present form in the bill, have included. 

There is a second group with which 
we are involved—displaced families. 
Between 70,000 and 80,000 families are 
displaced each year by some type of pub- 
lic action—highway construction, urban 
renewal, public buildings, and so on. 

Through December 31, 1964, the total 
displacements resulting from urban re- 
newal action were 185,000 families. Of 
those, approximately 80 percent, or 
roughly 150,000, came from substandard 
housing. 

Put in another way, 80 percent of those 
who have been disp from their 
housing deserve a general publie inter- 
est, whether it is the result of highway 
construction, schools, or any other pur- 
pose; 80 percent of them are people 
who are least able to bear the burden 
of dislocation. Most of those who do 
not come from substandard housing 
come from units which, while not sub- 
standard, are overcrowded, or located 
in severely blighted neighborhoods. 
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Among families displaced by urban re- 
newal alone, 40 percent had incomes of 
less than $3,000. 

That is another group whose problems 
troubled Senator Taft. That is another 
group whose problems trouble those of 
us who support the rent supplement pro- 
gram in the form in which it is found in 
the present bill. 

Then there are the handicapped. 
There are about 4.8 million people with 
disabling handicaps. That includes 
those suffering from some degree of 
paralysis, loss of limbs, the blind, and 
others severely afflicted. There is a 
heavy concentration of disabled persons 
among the low-income groups. Rough- 
ly two-thirds of the disabled had in- 
comes of less than $4,000 a year. 

An additional percentage, not im- 
mediately ascertainable, would fall with- 
in the income group that would be served 
by the rent supplement program, which 
would undertake to provide housing to 
meet the needs of those people. And it 
should be noted that handicap and pov- 
erty frequently go hand in hand. 

For example, more than half of the 
disabled are 65 years of age or older, 
and of those older disabled persons, 72 
percent have incomes of less than $4,000 
a year. Those are the groups whose 
problems, since 1937, have been an ac- 
cepted responsibility of government, at 
least in part. Those are the groups 
whose problems tugged at the conscience 
and the heart of Senator Taft, so that 
he was able to support a program of 
whose merits he was not entirely con- 
vinced, because it was designed to deal 
with the problems of these people. 

These are the people whose problems 
tug at the hearts and consciences of those 
who are willing to try another route, one 
which conceivably might prove success- 
ful, without some of the difficulties which 
we have experienced in the public hous- 
ing program. A program of rent supple- 
ments would bring into the handling of 
the problems of those people the re- 
sources of the private sector of our econ- 
omy, including the ideas, the imagina- 
tion, the stimulus, the efforts, and the 
hands and hearts of many people work- 
ing outside of governmental circles. 
They would apply themselves to the 
problems of certain groups which have 
been an accepted responsibility recog- 
3 in the laws of our country since 

In terms of those who are interested 
not only in humanitarian considerations, 
but considerations of dollars and cents: 
there, too, the program of rent supple- 
ments should have an appeal, because we 
are dealing with a program which, by the 
worst estimates thus far advanced by the 
opposition, would be still cheaper and 
more economical than the alternative of 
public housing. The figures that have 
been given to me by the Agency are as 
follows: 

The per unit cost per month of rent 
supplements would be $40; 

The per unit cost per month of public 
housing is $58 in direct subsidy; 

The per unit cost in terms of tax ad- 
vantages, legal, and Federal, of public 
housing are $17 a month, making a total 
of $75 a month, which public housing is 
now costing the public sector to supply. 
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The difference is $35 a month by those 
figures. Projected over the 40-year 
period, which seems to be so popular 
with the opposition to the program, we 
are talking about a 40-year figure, rep- 
resenting the cost of public housing, 
which approaches $15 to $20 billion, com- 
pared with the $8 billion figure used by 
the opposition and the $5.8 billion figure 
which the agency assures us is a more 
realistic evaluation of the 40-year cost, 
irrelevant as that figure might be, of the 
program of rent supplements. 

Mr. President, I come to the position 
that I am occupying at the present mo- 
ment not as a supporter of the Presi- 
dent's supplement program as originally 
advanced. I opposed it at that time. If 
it were before us now, I would oppose 
it now. If it were before us in the form 
which it took after the first amendment 
in the committee was added, which in- 
cluded both low- and middle-income 
groups, I would be opposed to that now, 
because it would bring into the program 
groups which I do not believe the Nation 
is prepared to put on the public rolls 
of assistance in that way. 

But in its present form, as an alterna- 
tive to public housing, for exactly the 
same people whose problems have been 
troubling us since 1937, I say it is time 
for us to come forward with another 
answer which brings into the fray the 
private sector of our economy, which 
promises to be effective, which may very 
well be more economical, and which may 
indeed be more humanitarian. 

For those reasons I support the present 
plan as it exists in the bill. It makes 
sense. I believe it is conservative. I be- 
lieve it is sound. It is humanitarian. It 
is controllable and, by all reasonable 
standards and experiment, worth 
keeping. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much times does the Senator from Texas 
yield to himself? 

Mr. TOWER. As much time as I may 
require. 

I believe the key word is “experiment.” 
This is indeed an experiment. That is 
why I wish the administration and the 
committee could have curbed their en- 
thusiasm for the program until we had 
an opportunity to see how it might con- 
ceivably work, and not initiate a program 
of such proportions. 

Regardless, the threat still exists to 
the furtherance of home ownership. I 
should like to read a section from the 
minority views of the House committee: 

THREAT TO HOMEOWNERSHIP 

To own one’s own home, no matter how 
modest, is the goal of the typical American 
family. The rent supplement kills the in- 
centive of a family to achieve that goal. 
Under FHA underwriting standards a family 
with $3,000-a-year income can afford to pur- 
chase a home costing 244 times that amount 
or a $7,500 home. The housing cost of such 
a home would approximate $60 a month. 
But as noted in the illustration above, the 
$3,000-a-year family by paying 862.50 a 
month as rent could live in a partially fed- 
erally subsidized $100-a-month rental unit. 
The cost of such a dwelling unit would ap- 
proximate $12,500. Or, as above noted, that 
same family could also live in a 8200-a- 
month rental unit and pay only $62.50 of its 
income a month as rent with the balance of 
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$137.50 paid by the Government under the 
rent supplement formula. The cost of the 
$200-a-month rental unit would approximate 
$25,000. Why would a family strive to own 
a $7,500 home when for approximately the 
same monthly outlay for housing it could 
rent a $12,500 or $25,000 cost dwelling unit? 
Not alone would the rent supplement pro- 
posal kill incentive for homeownership, it 
also would be a powerful incentive for a 
family to discontinue homeownership and 
become a renter on the Federal dole. That 
runs counter to the American way of life. 


That runs counter to the American 
way of life. It is not the same as public 
housing. We are talking about a sup- 
plement for a living cost, a direct sub- 
sidy, one that is in addition to family in- 
come, one which I understand, according 
to the Internal Revenue Service, is not 
taxable. I believe it would destroy in- 
centive. Why should a man earn suffi- 
cient money to pay $100 a month rent 
for his family when a tax will be levied 
on that $100? Why should he not be 
content to stay in an income group in 
which he would receive a $37.50 a month 
rent subsidy on which he would not have 
to pay taxes? 

It has been said over and over again 
by those connected with the administra- 
tion that many welfare programs are 
stifling the initiative of the people. I 
suggest that this program is designed to 
do precisely that. 

There is another aspect. Many per- 
sons, it is reasoned, feel a little stigma- 
tized if they have to live in a public hous- 
ing project. So it is proposed to remove 
the stigma by giving them a rent sub- 
sidy so that they can go elsewhere to live. 

One of the professed purposes of the 
measure is to achieve some sort of eco- 
nomic integration of the various socio- 
economic groups in the country. I am 
not talking about race; race has nothing 
to do with it. I am talking about the 
socioeconomic scale. The idea is to try 
to create neighborhoods and communi- 
ties in which families having low in- 
comes, middle incomes, and high in- 
comes will all live together. Federal 
dollars and Federal programs would be 
used to implement this idea. There 
would be no State or local control. Ac- 
cording to the bill, there would be no 
need to consult with local authorities. 
There would be no need for the Admin- 
istrator to pay any attention to local 
policy. He would go directly into a com- 
munity, deal with a nonprofit sponsor, 
establish units, make contracts for the 
construction of units, and then guaran- 
tee full occupancy for 40 years. If any- 
one thinks that that is not a radically 
new program, he had better look at it 
again. It would cost us much more 
than merely the money involved. It 
would intrude the Federal Government 
too much into the affairs of men. It 
would cost us primarily in terms of in- 
centive. 

I have never seen a program better 
calculated to be*destructive of incentive 
than this program. I fervently hope 
that the Senate will see its way clear to 
delete this program from the bill. 

There are existing programs which, 
however defective they may be, or how 
much they may need improvement, have 
provided us with experience. There has 
been no experience with a program such 
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as is proposed. There is no program 
in existence that is so vulnerable to 
abuse as the proposed program would be. 

I believe the rent supplement program 
will be a harbinger of direct subsidiza- 
tion of the grocer in the form of a 
payment of a percentage of a family’s 
grocery bill. It may be a direct subsidi- 
zation of the clothing store, so as to pay 
a portion of the family’s clothing bill. 
Ultimately, it will have progressed to a 
guaranteed annual income. There are 
those today who seriously advocate a 
guaranteed annual income. I believe 
that this is the beginning of such a 
program. 

The program contains inherent dan- 
gers that have not been thought of yet. 
Originally, some of the proponents of the 
measure apparently decided that most of 
the lower-income persons in this country 
have been reduced almost to the status 
of absolute dependency on the Federal 
Government and, therefore, complete 
subordination to it. Now it is proposed 
to move into the middle class, to see if 
they cannot be reduced to the status of 
absolute dependency on Uncle Sam. 

The bill started as a rent subsidy for 
moderate-income or middle-income fam- 
ilies. In the wisdom of Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musx1e], that was changed 
in committee so as to revert to low-in- 
come families. It is bad enough there. 
It will have the effect of stifling incen- 
tive. My stars, if we ever stifle the 
incentive of what might be called the 
middle-income group in this country, we 
shall be in a bad situation. 

I appreciate the constructive con- 
tribution the Senator from Maine has 
made; but even with that constructive 
contribution, I still believe the program 
is unwise and unsound. It is one with 
which we have had no experience, one as 
to which we can only guess what the re- 
sults will be. I am afraid that they will 
not be to our liking; that we shall have 
committed ourselves irrevocably over 
the next 4 years to a contract for 40 years 
for a program that is, at best, educated 
guesswork. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for the quorum call not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Ohio. 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF NATIONAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives relative to House bill 5401. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
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disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5401) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- - 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr, 
McGee, Mr. Corton, Mr. Morton, and 
Mr. Pearson conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living 
environment in urban areas, and to ex- 
tend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, urban renewal, urban mass trans- 
portation, and community facilities. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
House version of S. 2213, H.R. 7984, spe- 
cifically provides that Federal savings 
and loan associations are permitted to 
make loans on leasehold interest in real 
estate if the term of the lease is renew- 
able for or runs 10 years beyond the 
term of the loan. 

I introduced a bill, S. 114, on January 
6 of this year, very similar to the objec- 
tive of this specific section in H.R. 7984, 
but with language stipulating 5 years 
instead of 10. 

Mr. President, as Senators may know, 
this matter is part of section 541.9 of 
the rules and regulations for Federal 
savings and loans associations and re- 
lated definition of the various types of 
lending authorized in section 5(c) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. 

The basic question is whether or not 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
should be authorized to reduce the re- 
maining life of the lease to less than 15 
years beyond the maturity of the debt— 
as stipulated in the 1933 act. 

It was due to my belief that mortgage 
loans should be permitted on leaseholds 
which expire less than 15 years beyond 
the maturity of the debt that I originally 
introduced in S. 114. This would facili- 
tate sales of mortgages secured by lease- 
holds to Federal associations under the 
participation loan program. 

Incidentally, the applicable Hawaii 
statute in section 180-54, Revised Laws 
of Hawaii, authorizes State savings and 
loan associations to make mortgage 
loans “provided the unexpired term of 
the lease at the time the loan is made 
thereon is at least 2 years beyond the 
maturity date of the loan.” 

Mr. President, I am not presently con- 
cerned as to the relative merits and 
demerits of lease land as against fee 
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simple land for residential mortgage 
loans. The truth of the matter is that 
long-term leasehold provisions for resi- 
dential purposes are a practical fact in 
my State. The existing 15-year provi- 
sion, therefore, is a great disadvantage to 
potential homeowners on leasehold lots 
in Hawaii. The situation is certainly a 
unique one and can probably be matched 
to a degree only by the State of Mary- 


land. 


For practical purposes, however, I be- 
lieve that the reduced 10-year proviso 
pertains more directly to Hawaii. Since 
1948, the Federal savings and loans asso- 
ciations there have been making loans on 
real estate secured by leasehold interest. 
The term of the loans run just a few 
years short of the term of the lease. As 
I have previously indicated, State char- 
tered savings and loan associations, op- 
erating under State law, make loans se- 
cured by a leasehold interest as long as 
the lease runs 2 years beyond the term 
of the loan. 

Practically speaking, the House proviso 
would permit Federal savings and loan 
associations to make loans on these lease- 
hold interests provided that the term of 
the lease runs 10 years beyond the term 
of the loan. Incidentally, this would be 
similar to existing regulations on bank 
loans in this area. 

Again, practically speaking, the House 
proviso of 10 years, which is 5 more years 
than I personally would prefer, would 
partially correct the present imbalanced 
competition between Federal savings and 
loan associations and State chartered 
associations in the area specifically, and 
only, of loans on real estate secured by 
leasehold interest. 

The State chartered associations would 
also benefit by being able to generate 
additional needed mortgage funds 
through the sale of participation in- 
terests in leasehold loans to mainland 
Federal associations. 

The effect, in short, should be a salu- 
tary one to all savings and loan associa- 
tions dealing with leasehold mortgages. 
The 10-year proviso is at least a major 
step in the direction of recognizing lease- 
hold residential real estate as a prac- 
tical fact of life in Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I had originally in- 
tended to introduce an amendment to 
S. 2213 along the lines of my bill, S. 114. 
However, in view of the House language 
on this point and after talking with the 
manager of S. 2213, I would like simply 
to go on record as requesting serious 
consideration be given to accepting the 
House language on this matter in con- 
ference. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii that this is a problem 
that has troubled the committee. It has 
come to us in one or two different forms. 
I assure the Senator that we shall be 
happy to take it to conference and dis- 
— it with the House managers of the 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank my distin- 
guished friend for that assurance. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need for a 
short colloquy with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). 
The Senator from Maine has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Under the mortgage insurance for land 
development program, contained in sec- 
tion 201 of the bill, there is a require- 
ment that the developed land be served 
by “public systems for water and sewer- 
age.” A question has arisen as to what 
constitutes a “public system” under the 
bill. In the State of Maine, for example, 
we have public water utilities, regulated 
by the Maine Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. Some of these utilities are pub- 
licly owned. Some are investor owned. 
All are considered “public.” It is the 
Senator's understanding that public 
systems for water and sewerage,” as con- 
tained in proposed “section 1005” under 
section 201(a) of the bill, means a water 
or sewer system, whether publicly or in- 
vestor owned, which serves the general 
public in a specified area and is owned 
and operated under the authority of and 
regulation by an appropriate State pub- 
lic utility regulatory body? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have one further 
question. Referring to the same section 
of the bill, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to “approve an adequate privately or 
cooperatively owned—water or sewer— 
system which will be regulated in a man- 
ner acceptable to him.” It is my under- 
standing that this authority could be ex- 
ercised where service by a public system 
is not feasible. The bill states that pub- 
lic systems must be “consistent with 
other existing or prospective systems 
within the area.” Although the bill is 
not specific on this point, is it the Sen- 
ator’s understanding that the same con- 
dition applies to a “privately or coopera- 
tively owned system”? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The answer again 
is in the affirmative. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
very much for clarifying this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to di- 
rect two questions to the Senator from 
Maine for purposes of acquiring infor- 
mation concerning the rent subsidy bill. 
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The Senator from Alabama handed me 
a statement showing a sampling of the 
incomes which could qualify for a rent 
subsidy in 26 cities. 

My first question is: Do I correctly 
understand that this sampling was made 
for the purpose of indicating what will 
happen if the rent subsidy bill is passed? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, the study shows 
the groups and indicates the incomes of 
typical groups in typical cities eligible 
for public housing, who, of course, would 
also be eligible under the pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The tabulation shows 
that in the 26 cities a $4,800 income is 
the low amount which would qualify an 
individual for a subsidy, and $6,500 is 
the high amount, in Chicago. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The $6,500 ceiling in 
Chicago applies to housing for seven or 
eight persons in four-bedroom housing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That means that un- 
der certain conditions the amounts 
which I have described would qualify 
those families for subsidies? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. For one bedroom 
housing in Chicago, the ceiling is $4,300, 
in the same table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean 
that in Chicago a family which needs 
one-bedroom housing, if it had an income 
of $4,300, would still qualify ‘or the 
subsidy? 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the family were also 
a member of one of the five groups who 
are eligible under the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator tell 
me what amount of income in New York 
City under maximum conditions would 
qualify? The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] has stated that $10,100 income 
would qualify a person for a rent sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The New York experi- 
ence is not reflected in this table. I be- 
lieve it would be germane to point out 
how the income levels are established. 
They are not established as a result of 
anyone’s arbitrary judgment as to what 
income level should qualify. Rather, a 
survey was made of the housing market 
to determine what rent level—not income 
level—in private housing is available 
which is decent, safe, and sanitary, for 
the families who would be involved. 
Then, once the rent level was established, 
it would be reduced by 20 percent—that 
is, if it were $100, it would be $80—and 
the $80 figure multiplied by the factor of 
4 would determine the income level. So 
the income levels will vary from city to 
city. Presumably, New York might be 
higher than any other community. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My inquiry was as to 
the maximum amount in New York City 
which under maximum conditions would 
qualify for a subsidy. It has been stated 
that it is $10,100. Can the Senator an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I do not have that 
figure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] answer it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator from 
Maine will yield, I am sorry, but I do 
not have that figure. I do have a figure 
which I believe is much more relevant. 
Let us remember that the purpose of the 
program is to supplant and replace fu- 
ture public housing. The average 
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amount of the rental subsidy on public 
housing built today is $58 a unit. The 
average unit on the subsidy of the rent 
supplement plan is estimated to be $40 a 
unit. In addition 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Public housing 
pays no taxes. It is estimated that the 
cost to the Federal Government would 
be $4,800 a year. I have placed all that 
information in the RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Utah has stated that his calculations 
show that in New York City a family 
placed in the position of maximum 
strength can get the maximum subsidy 
which would qualify the family, if the 
income was $10,100. Do I understand 
that correctly? 

Mr. BENNETT. I stated that the fig- 
ure I received indicated that it is pos- 
sible in New York to go above $10,000. 
That is the ceiling. If we had an in- 
come of $10,000 and the ceiling were $10,- 
100, we would have a $100 potential rent 


subsidy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Who has time to 
yield to me? 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 1 min- 
ute in order to complete my statement? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Ohio may 
require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
not vote for the establishment of this 
program in our Federal system because, 
in my judgment, it would be the begin- 
ning of a program which, although in its 
infancy today, will grow and grow and 
grow without limit in the future. 

This is a dangerous, new program into 
which we are entering. Many difficulties 
lie ahead. I am not willing to take the 
position that the income levels which 
have been mentioned are so low that per- 
sons with those incomes should be en- 
titled to a rent subsidy. 

I thank the Senator from Maine and 
the Senator from Texas for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
not going to attempt a recapitulation in 
a few minutes of all the colloquy that has 
occurred in the course of the day, nor 
on the point which the Senator from 
Ohio has raised. We are discussing the 
very same groups—no larger groups—of 
disabled, elderly, handicapped, displaced- 
by-Government-action persons that the 
Government has accepted as a responsi- 
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bility, under the same criteria of eligi- 
bility, since 1937. 

Therefore, we are not talking about 
whether those groups should not be 
subsidized. They are being subsidized 
at the present time, under the same in- 
come criteria as would be in effect under 
the rent supplement program. The 
groups eligible for rent supplements will 
be smaller than the groups eligible for 
public housing. The income ceilings are 
as relevant to the current public housing 
program as they are to this program. 

We are discussing another way of 
dealing with exactly the same problem 
we have been dealing with since 1937, 
concerning exactly the same people that 
we have been dealing with since 1937. 

But, I am for this method, because it 
is the cheaper way to do it. It may be 
a more effective way to doit. It is worth 
the experiment. The former colleague 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
Senator Taft, became an ardent sup- 
porter of public housing. Why? Not 
because he thought it was a perfect pro- 
gram, but because the public housing 
program was designed to meet the prob- 
lems of people whose needs tugged at his 
heart and his conscience so that he could 
not ignore them. He therefore sup- 
ported public housing as a means of deal- 
ing with the situation. 

I am not happy with public housing. 
I am sure that the Senator is not happy 
with public housing. However, there is 
another way to deal with problems of 
exactly the same people because, in my 
judgment, it is cheaper, it may be more 
effective, and it is worth trying. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 3 or 4 
minutes? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Maine has made a seemingly effective 
argument. He contends that the pro- 
gram of granting direct subsidies is iden- 
tically the same program that thus far 
has been in existence. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If it were identical I 
would not be in favor of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The -Senator from 
Maine has been talking for 2 hours. I 
hope he will let me speak for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from 
Ohio may have as much time as he 
wishes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield not at all to 
the Senator from Maine in his desire to 
be charitable and helpful to those who 
are in need. This proposal goes far be- 
yond it. We are about to enter into a 
program which, the Senator says today, 
provides that if a person earns $4,800 he 
is entitled to a subsidy. 

I say to the Senator from Maine that 
by 1968, the next presidential election 
will take place, he will be raising that 
amount. That is what will happen. 
Every 2 years, when we have a congres- 
sional election, he will be lifting up the 
amount. That will be done as a dema- 
gogic appeal to the many people whom 
he will not wish to leave out, and who 
will not want to be denied something. 
If the money were available, I would say 
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all right. How is the differentiation 
made? Why is $4,800 the sacrosanct 
amount? Why is $10,000 the sacrosanct 
amount in New York? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not yield now. How will he answer those 
who will sa 

Mr. MUSKIE. I shall be glad to 
answer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How will he answer 
those who will say, Why should I be 
barred?” He will not be able to do it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I shall be glad to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator may 
answer it on his own time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Ican answer it now on 
my own time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator will 
have time to answer. He has been 
speaking for 2 hours. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have not been speak- 
ing for 2 hours. I would be happy to 
answer the Senator's question on my own 
time. I would like to do that now, so 
aoe my answer will relate to his ques- 

on. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am quite sure that 
the Senator will need 2 hours to explain 
it and to sustain his point. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am willing to take 
that long if it is necessary to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have asked for only 
a few minutes to speak. I admire the 
Senator from Maine for his desire to be 
helpful. However, I believe in a measure 


-that must apply realistic fiscal programs 


to our country’s policies. 

Every day I hear the argument on the 
floor of the Senate, “Those who are not 
willing to continue spending more than 
they take in have callous souls. We who 
believe in deficit operations are persons 
who are gifted with a charitable and 
merciful attitude toward the people.” 
That is the argument that is being made. 

In conclusion, we shall be doing what 
the man did who killed the goose that 
had laid the golden egg. We have all 
read the Greek fable about the man who 
had a goose that laid a golden egg each 
day. He was not content with taking 
that golden egg. He decided he would 
kill the goose so that he would get all the 
golden eggs at one time. He killed the 
goose, and got nothing. 

If we continue with our program, we 
shall achieve the same end. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I invite the Senator 
from Ohio to join me in the save-the- 
goose drive. We have heard from the op- 
position that the 4-year cost of the pro- 
gram would be $8 billion. HHFA, on the 
basis of an analysis, which I think is ac- 
curate, reduced that figure to $5.8 bil- 
lion. If a 40-year cost has any relevancy, 
the cost of an equivalent number of units 
of public housing over a 40-year period 
would run from $15 to $18 billion. I 
believe the Senator from Ohio will rec- 
ognize, even better than I, that that is 
more money than $8 billion. 

Therefore I invite the Senator to join 
me in the save-the-goose drive. 

So far as I am concerned, I was op- 
posed to the President’s original rent 
supplement program. If it were here in 
that form today, I would vote against it. 
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I was opposed to the first modification 
in committee, which included the low-in- 
come group and the low-middle-income 
group. If that program were before us 
today, I would vote against it. 

I concede that the Senator from Ohio 
has a great heart. One reason why Iam 
in favor of it in its present form, is that 
it is a cheaper way of dealing with the 
problems of exactly the same people— 
exactly, I say—as we are dealing with in 
public housing, and have been since 1937. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The Senator from Maine said that our 
figure is somewhat high when we say $8 
billion. He says that HHFA has a more 
realistic figure, which he states is ac- 
curate, in the amount of $5.8 billion. 

I point out that the HHFA has gone 
up $1.1 billion since its representatives 
testified. When they testified, they said 
it would be only $4.7 billion. 

To use a word that we hear very often 
these days, I believe this shows the pat- 
tern of escalation. I can see only escala- 
tion and an unsound, unwise, and un- 
proved program. 

The burden of proof or justification 
rests on the shoulders of those who ad- 
vocate it. I believe this is a program 
which is doomed to stifle incentive and 
retard the desire of people to improve 
their lot and improve their housing and 
their standard of living. It will retard 
homeownership. It will have an alto- 
gether deleterious effect. 


I point out what was said about this’ 


bill. Since so many organizations have 
been quoted as being in favor of it, let us 
repair to the statement of Mr. Ira S. Rob- 
bins, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Housing & Redevelopment Offi- 
cials, an organization which has more 
compassion and does more for the elderly 
and the underprivileged than probably 
any other group. This is what he said: 

The bill proposes two complex new pro- 
grams—rent supplements, and “new towns” 
(sometimes the HHFA Administrator likes to 
call these ‘new communities“) — that both 
were formulated without long, thoughtful 
probing and give-and-take debate with local 
public officials, who have a day-to-day ex- 
posure to the problems toward which the 
programs are directed. 

The rent supplement plan, on which we 
will make extensive comments, is advanced 
as “the most crucial new instrument in our 
effort to improve the American city.” Yet 
this plan, which at least is administratively 
cumbersome and socially indefensible, came 
to the Congress without any review of test- 
ing by representatives of the various local 
operating agencies that should administer 
the program. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

This is the statement made by an offi- 
cial of the National Association of Hous- 
ing & Redevelopment Officials. 

The witness, I understand, was called 
as a friendly witness. I presume there 
was no little chagrin in the hearts of 
those who favor the program when they 
heard this testimony. This is what peo- 
ple who are closest to the problem think 
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about it. This testimony should be given 
great credit. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Iyield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. 

It seems to me that the HHFA es- 
timate in testimony before the commit- 
tee was based on something other than 
the present program, which includes low- 
income groups and greatly enlarges the 
number of people eligible. That estimate 
was directed at the earlier program. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], with his amend- 
ment, made the cost another $1.1 billion. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Obviously, more peo- 
ple would be taken in, for the reasons 
I have indicated. I shall not suggest to 
the Senator that we have fewer people, 
because we are bringing in poorer people 
rather than the higher income people. 
There are more of them. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois on the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Texas has brought into the debate the 
name of Mr. Ira Robbins, who has had 
an honorable career in public housing 
in New York. The public housing offi- 
cials, though excellent citizens, have 
mesmerized themselves into believing 
that only public housing will solve the 
slum problem. Unfortunately, the fact 
remains that, excellent as that program 
is, it has not done so. A half million 
people are on the waiting list for public 
housing. Last year 21 out of 25 large 
cities did not initiate a single unit. Al- 
though 35,000 units had been authorized 
each year, not more than 24,000 have 
been built in recent years. The program 
is moving more and more into smaller 
cities and for the elderly, disregarding 
the slums of the larger communities, and 
yet the public housing authorities cling to 
the idea that they have a vested interest 
in the whole problem of poverty and will 
not permit another approach to be made 
to housing the poor. We are not oppos- 
ing public housing; we are proposing to 
increase it. But we say that there 
should be another method as well, and 
we say to the public housing people, “Do 
not believe that you have a vested in- 
terest in misery.” 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, as the 
saying goes, “You ail called them. We 
did not.” The Senator is trying to dis- 
credit his own witness. What I have 
stated is what he said about the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Only for a brief 
statement. I wish to correct the impres- 
sion that might be left. I am appearing 
as amicus curiae, a friend of the court. 
As chairman of the subcommittee, I su- 
pervise the calling of witnesses. We do 
not call friendly or unfriendly - wit- 
nesses. We always insert in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD notices of our hear- 
ings. We send notices to organizations. 
We invite all interested organizations, 
groups, and persons who wish to appear 
before the committee to let us know, and 
we put them on the schedule. That is 
exactly what was done with every single 
one of the organizations listed. We had 
no idea as to how their representatives 
might testify. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. TOWER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
a question or two. 

If I remember correctly, under the 
1949 program we supposedly committed 
ourselves to the building of 810,000 public 
housing units: That was 16 years ago. 
In that period of time, instead of build- 
ing 810,000 units, we built only 400,000. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall check that 
figure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator ought to 
be able to tell me now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the total 
is about 600,000. But stating such fig- 
ures is not quite so simple. As the Sen- 
ator knows, following the end of World 
War II, many defense projects were 
transferred over to cities and converted 
into public housing. So the program 
does not all come under the program to 
which the Senator refers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought I had re- 
ceived correct figures. That would mean 
that in 16 years we have reached half the 
goal that was set in 1949. As I said, in 
1946, there were commitments for 500,000 
supplemental units, I suppose; and if we 
got only half of the 800,000 in 16 years, 
how would we get 500,000 in 4 years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. ' 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator starts 
with a premise—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not start with 
anything. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I believe the 
Senator did when he said that we estab- 
lished a program which anticipated 810,- 
000 units. It is true, I believe, that Sen- 
ator Taft, in his estimates of costs as they 
prevailed at that time, stated that 810,- 
000 units would be constructed. But he 
arrived at that figure on the following 
basis, and this is the way the Public 
Housing Act was set up: The Govern- 
ment obligated itself to a certain amount 
in support of the bond issues of various 
municipalities throughout the country. 
Over 40 years a total of those projects 
was set at $336 million. As costs went 
up, it meant that the number of units to 
be built under that kind of obligation 
would go down. That is the reason why 
Isay that we probably proceed on the cost 
premise that if we take the 810,000 units 
as the tiedown point, actually it is $336 
million.. In that case, the proposal in the 
bill as it came from the committee was 
$200 million for the program. As I un- 
derstand, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] proposes to offer an amend- 
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ment to bring that figure in line with 
the House figure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So costs increase. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now we have a 40- 
year program. Has the Senator any rea- 
son to believe that costs will not go up 
like that over a 40-year period? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. They may, but they 
are anchored. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. “May?” 
not help but increase. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They are anchored 
by the number of millions of dollars that 
may be assigned to do the job. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one 
of the most interesting things that a 
great Senator named Reed Smoot from 
Utah said to me one day was: 

Young man, the course of the budget and 
expenditures is always up. 


One of the most interesting statistical 
graphs that the Senator can ever look 
at is one which starts with 1789 and 
shows where we are in 1965. This is a 
40-year program. 

I have another question. Is it true 
that we had to increase subsidies on pub- 
lic housing twice? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Again we make a 
false conclusion by not keeping anch- 
ored to the original authorization, which 
has stood throughout the years. This is 
a $336 million involvement, to supple- 
ment rents. Somehow the term “rent 
supplement” seems to have become a bad 
name. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us call it a sub- 
sidy. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well, a sub- 
sidy. Using the term in the same way, it 
is proposed to subsidize rents not to ex- 
ceed 3% percent of the investment that 
an individual city has in a project. So 
the amount of the subsidy paid would 
always be limited by that 3'4-percent 
figure. That has never been increased. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I find it difficult 
to understand the reference to $336 mil- 
lion. We are at the moment committed 
to over $12 billion in public housing. 
Once we go 1 year into the new program, 
we shall be in it for the next 39 years. 
That is the point. When I heard the 
figure a few years ago, $9 billion was al- 
ready committed then. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Over a period of 
years $9 billion will not even touch the 
program in my book. 

I should like to ask another question. 
What is a limited dividend corporation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not person- 
ally familiar with them. Frankly, I do 
not know whether they exist in my State 
or not. They did not when I was prac- 
ticing law. But, as I understand, a lim- 
ited dividend corporation is a corpora- 
tion that is organized in which the 
amount of earnings is limited to 6 per- 
cent. So far as the housing program is 
concerned, 6 percent profit is the limit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there anything in 
the bill that would fix a limit to the 
salaries of the officers and the directors 


They can- 
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of a limited dividend corporation? If 
there is, I have not found it. My concept 
of a limited dividend corporation is one 
that could pay up to 6 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It might be that 
we could enlist the services of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], be- 
cause there are limited dividend corpo- 
rations in New York. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He knows. 
percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not certain 
as to what the general law might be on 
the question of the salaries of officers. 
There is no provision in the bill which 
would limit salaries. But I invite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that yes- 
terday the Senate accepted an amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] that in the setup of charges, 
costs, and so forth, overhead could not 
exceed that of a normal housing corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But what about direct 
subsidies? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They would be a 
part of the costs. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All I have to say is 
that this looks like a pretty lush busi- 
ness. It will be like the poverty pro- 
gram. Consider the astronomical 
salaries that are being paid to admin- 
ister it. Six percent is not high today 
when building and loan institutions are 
paying 4 or 4% percent and banks are 
paying 4 or perhaps 4½ percent. But 
here it is 6 percent. Let me get my hand 
on the wheel of one of these contracts 
and make myself $100,000 a year. I can- 
not think of anything fancier. Limited 
dividend corporations sprout like mad. 

The Senator has not answered my 
question. Perhaps he has, so now I have 
another question. 

Suppose there is a community in which 
there are vacancies, but someone wants 
to get in under the program. What 
would happen? Would the vacancies be 
ignored? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is the Senator asking 
with respect to housing under the rent 
supplement program? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; or housing which 
is proposed to be built. Suppose a man 
puts up a string of houses and is looking 
for tenants. Suppose some “eager bea- 
ver” in town says, “Let’s not bother with 
them. Lets get on the gravy train. 
Let’s get into supplemental housing.” 
The people who will be displaced or who 
live in slums or industrial areas will be 
invaded next, and they will go. 

But suppose there is a man who has 
his own hard dough invested in buildings, 
buildings that are not substandard, 
either. What is proposed to be done? 
Let them stand there and bereave the 
owner of any tenants he might get? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Butif I understand the 
Senator’s point correctly, he is asking 
about people who are eligible under the 
criteria of the bill, which are the same 
criteria as for public housing. The Sen- 
ator is asking whether if someone wants 
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to do something about it he can do it. 
Of course he can. 

If the Senator is asking me whether 
the practice would be abused by someone 
who has vacant housing on his hands and 
is trying to get revenue, and sees this 
program as a convenient way to get 
rich—if the Senator is postulating the 
possibility of such abuse, I say that 
whether that would happen would de- 
pend on the integrity and judgment of 
the people who administer the program. 

The Senator is, of course, free to pos- 
tulate that; and I can see the possibility. 
All people are not angels; there is venal- 
ity; and abuses can creep into a housing 
program unless people of integrity and 
honesty administer it. If the Senator’s 
question is intended to get me to con- 
cede that there could be abuse, his point 
is made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not have my 
beloved brother from the State of Maine 
concede anything. I am searching for 
information, because we have some pub- 
lic housing setups back home, and I have 
been through them. I once wrote a lit- 
tle booklet for Lewis Strauss, when he 
was Housing Administrator. The title 
was, “How To Live in a House.” It was 
never published. It gave me some con- 
cern as I went through those properties. 
After a little while, they were reduced to 
slums. That is why I approach this pro- 
gram with a baleful eye. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The State of Maine 
does not have much public housing, as 
the Senator from Illinois knows, so I 
do not know about those conditions as 
well as he undoubtedly does. This is 
one of the reasons why some of us who 
find ourselves on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, charged with 
some responsibility for the legislation, 
have been studying the problem since 
the days of the late Senator Taft, seek- 
ing to deal with some of the difficulties. 
We do not say that we believe that the 
programs will work perfectly and will in- 
sure 100 percent beneficial results. Ob- 
viously, it will not. 

I opposed the bill in its original form 
and in its first modified form. I find 
myself supporting it here principally as 
an alternative to public housing, with 
all the difficulties that public housing 
has encountered in its years of experi- 
ence, 

Although we all entertain reservations 
about new programs, I should like the 
Senator from Illinois to realize that, on 
balance, weighing the pros and cons, this 
is a reasonable approach. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely say to my 
good friend from Maine that this is like 
getting married. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I had a few reserva- 
tions about that, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Forty years. I am 
getting close to it. This program will 
extend beyond the year 2000. Yet it is 
proposed to commit the Government that 
far and hope to get out with the amount 
of money that is put in. I think it will 
have to be multiplied by 3 before we are 
through. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As the Senator from 
Virginia has said, when we took the first 
step in public housing, we were commit- 
ted to a number of years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Surely. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If we take the first step 
in rent supplements, we shall be com- 
mitted to a number of years. So the pro- 
grams are alike. If this is a shortcom- 
ing, the programs are alike in that re- 
spect. I would agree that because we 
are being committed, we should take an 
extra good look at it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But this is a different 
dish, because the man who builds the 
house, who is the landlord, will get the 
money. The tenant will not get the 
money. 

Mr. MUSKIE. He will get the service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Twenty-five percent 
of his monthly paycheck is the base for 
the rent. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The tenant will not 
own the house in either instance. He 
will get a rental. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know. That is an- 
other thing. The title will be somewhere 
in orbit with Gemini 2. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Perhaps it will be in 
orbit in Illinois, but in Maine it will be 
nailed down. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That I shall have to 
see. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Illinois has been quite familiar with 
the operations of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy when that bill was written. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
The Senator has been familiar with its 
operation over the years. I believe he 
will agree with me that the FHA has 
done an excellent job as a whole. 

I invite attention, first of all, to the 
fact that this is not a program under 
which a person could build, go out into 
the free market, and say, “Come in, 
tenants; I will get you in and reap a 
harvest for you.” This program will be 
authorized and supervised by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Perhaps the Senator has not read the 
Miller amendment, which was agreed to 
os I should like to read it; it is 

rief. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That will not be 
necessary. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
lines long. It reads: 

No payments under this section may be 
made with respect to any property for which 
the costs of operation (including wages and 
selaries) are determined by the Administra- 
tor to be greater than similar costs of opera- 
tion of similar housing in the community 
where the property is situated. 


The Senator from Iowa offered that 
amendment, and we promptly accepted 
it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and it is as wide 
as a 40-acre field. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is so far as the 
discretion of the Administrator is con- 
cerned; but I think we can rely on the 
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FHA doing a good job. The FHA has 
done a good job through the years. I 
think it will continue to do a good job. 

So far as competition with existing 
buildings is concerned—the Senator 
mentioned that—remember that if there 
is anybody in this country who is con- 
cerned about free bidding and free com- 
petition, it is the people who build 
homes. 

If the Senator will read the testimony 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders, which appears in the hearings, 
he will see how strongly they endorse the 
program. They are confident that the 
FHA will not approve a project that will 
draw a pall of gloom, despair, and disas- 
ter over housing that already exists in a 
community. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 1 
have one further question. I foresee 
that among those who qualify for this 
assistance, there may be those who would 
be displaced by governmental action. 
That would be when the Federal bull- 
dozer would come into play. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean for the purpose of 
building highways, public buildings, or 
some other public purpose? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I mean for whatever 
displacement is occasioned by govern- 
mental action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Here is an opportu- 
nity for a family to get a house with a 
conventional mortgage on it. Perhaps 
the mother in the family would say, 
“We have been displaced by govern- 
mental action.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Illinois ought to read further. That is 
only one condition. There is another 
very important condition. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would not take 
effect at just any time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? I am 
interested in what is going on, if no one 
else is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The family about 
which I spoke would discuss the subject 
around the family table. The father 
would say, “I have a chance to get a 
little family place with a conventional 
mortgage.” The lady would say, “Don’t 
be in a hurry. I see a chance to receive 
a big chunk of rent supplement from 
that great big Treasury in Washington, 
D.C.” That family could qualify under 
the criteria established by the pending 
bill. 

Would this provision be somewhat of a 
restraint on people going ahead in the 
field of home ownership? I am talking 
like a building and loan man. I could 
say “building and loan” before I could 
say “jackrabbit.” I have been brought 
up that way. I have lived in a com- 
munity in which people continue to build 
and own their homes. I do not want to 
see that feature discouraged at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to remind the Senator from Illi- 
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nois that the building and loan interests 
strongly endorse this legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That may be. Does 
the Senator mean that they all do? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The leagues which 
represent them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I for- 
merly belonged to a savings and loan 
association. Later I resigned. I was on 
the board of directors of the third larg- 
est savings and loan association in the 
United States. I have not heard a word 
from them as to their intention to sup- 
port such a proposal. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that there are two associations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is the Federal 
League. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is the US. 
Savings League. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is also the 
National Savings League. Both organi- 
zations appeared, and their testimony is 
contained in the transcript of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Those leagues do not 
deal particularly with rental property. 
They deal in, and their primary function 
is, home ownership. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. They are interested 
in the other field also. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This proposal would 
not deal with home ownership at all. In 
40 years, the cost of this proposal would 
be away up there with Gemini. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They would have 
the privilege of buying a home if their 
income were to increase. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. After a long time. 
However, they would not have to sell it 
tothem. With 6 percent interest, a good 
salary for the company board of direc- 
tors, and the necessary cost and expenses, 
this would be a good dish. This would 
be a pretty lush business. 

Mr. President, I say to my friend, the 
Senator from Maine that, dearly as I love 
him, I am not going to vote for this kind 
of thing. I am going to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
to strike this provision from the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I was 
never in any doubt from the beginning 
of the questions of the Senator as to 
what his position on this portion of the 
bill would be. However, the Senator be- 
gan to ask a question which he did not 
finish. That question related to eligi- 
bility for this program. 

I repeat what I have said several times 
this afternoon. The eligibility is exactly 
the same as it would be in the case of 
the public housing program as a first 
condition. However, that would be fol- 
lowed by five other conditions which 
would affect the number who would be 
eligible. 

The first group would be those dis- 
placed by governmental action. Those 
displaced by governmental action are 
now covered by the public housing pro- 
gram. The second group would be the 
elderly. The elderly are now covered by 
the public housing program. 
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The third group would be the physi- 
cally handicapped. They are now cov- 
ered by the public housing program. The 
next group would be those occupying 
substandard housing. They are now cov- 
ered by the public housing program. 
Those groups have been our concern 
since 1937. They were our concern when 
the public housing program was estab- 
lished. 

This amendment is offered as a rea- 
sonable alternative to public housing for 
exactly the same people. To those 
groups we have added those hit by dis- 
aster. I said earlier that I had reserva- 
tions about the President’s original pro- 
posal, and until it reached its present 
form, I would not have supported it. I 
support it in its present form. 

The Senator from Alabama has indi- 
cated that I plan to offer an amendment 
later to reduce the total amount that 
would be available. I do intend to offer 
such an amendment to bring the author- 
ization in the Senate bill in line with the 
bill approved by the House last week. I 
intend to offer an amendment which 
would reduce the contract authorization 
from $200 million to $150 million. 

The principal point that I emphasize 
is that the group who are covered by the 
public housing program is exactly the 
same group. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Maine would 
state more explicitiy what his intended 
amendment would do, provided the Sen- 
ate first votes down the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The present author- 
ization for rent supplement contracts is 
$50 million a year for 4 years. The 
amendment I intend to offer would 
change that provision so as to reduce 
the authorization by $50 million, from 
$200 to $150 million for the 4-year period. 

That would be the aggregate amount 
of the subsidy payments that could be 
contracted for, if the appropriations 
equaled the authorizations. The spe- 
cific new contract authorizations under 
my amendment would be $30 million 
prior to June 30, 1966; $35 million on 
July 1, 1966; $40 million on July 1, 1967; 
and $45 million on July 1, 1968. The net 
effect would be to reduce the total con- 
tract authorization from $200 to $150 
million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The purpose of that 
provision would be to reduce the total 
number of authorized units from 500,000 
apartments to 375,000. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, we would have 
to defeat the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas, which would cut it 
out completely. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. First we would have to 
defeat the Tower liberation amendment. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
before the Senator yields back his time, 
will he yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. A staff member 
has just informed me that in this bill, if 
we add the authorization for rent sub- 
sidy and public housing, we would have 
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an authorization of $15 billion over a 
period of years. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. That figure might be a 
little low. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
five minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the legis- 
lative achievements of this session of 
Congress have led some to describe the 
Senate and our colleagues in the House 
in rather generous terms. 

The landmark legislation of this and 
the last session do indeed justify some 
pride of accomplishment on the part of 
all Americans. 

But these legislative achievements, 
designed to meet the problems of con- 
servation, education, civil rights, health, 
proverty, and a whole bundle of other 
national problems, are significant not 
so much because they have been passed, 
but rather because they have been 
passed at last. 

For the problems of poverty predate 
the Republic. 

The denial of equal civil rights for all 
citizens has afflicted us for a century. 

The crisis of educational deficiency 
has existed for decades. 

The destruction of our national beauty 
has been accelerating for many years. 

All these problems have long been 
critical. They are not new. 

What is new is effective congressional 
action to answer these crises which eat 
at the hope and heart of our civilization. 

This Congress should noi be called the 
“Civil Rights Congress” or the “Educa- 
tion Congress” or any of the other names 
with which it has been flattered. 

We have only recognized and done 
our duty to provide the loom upon which 
the threads of American greatness may 
be spun into the fabric of a rejuvenated 
and improved American life. 

If this Congress must be named, let 
it be known as the “Congress of Con- 


science,” provided that we meet the ur- 


gent problems in American life which 
we have yet to take up. 

The crisis of the American cities is 
one of those urgent problems we have 
yet to answer. 4 

Ever since the first family units com- 
bined into communities, the quality of 
the community has influenced the qual- 
ity of family life and the character of 
every member in the community. Noth- 
ing on earth since those first days has 
changed that fact. 

Yet today, when crime and unem- 
ployment rates rise, when critics decry 
the meaninglessness of much of modern 
living, and when more and more of us 
are increasingly concerned with a low- 
ering of ethical and cultural standards, 
urban decay remains the greatest un- 
answered domestic problem in America 
today. 

The cities in which we live and raise 
our children are declining relentlessly 
into the decay of slums and the streams 
of concrete strips running endlessly on 
toward new suburbs into which we fiee 
to postpone our slide. 

Meanwhile, in the central parts of our 
cities, slumlife grows darker, choking 
the downtown heart which once invig- 
orated urban living. There the hope of 
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people flickers dimmer with each passing 
year of inaction. 

We have had Federal programs for the 
cities. 

We have built public housing. We have 
cleared some slums. And, recently, we 
have encouraged construction of decent 
private housing for people of low income. 

But these programs have not even 
begun to meet the crisis of the cities. 

Tentacles of the decay and desolation 
of urban blight squirm outward every 
year between the highways we build to 
escape them. The murky grip of blight 
closes its grasp on the central city. 

The American dream is a nightmare 
for the child whose home is two rooms 
with bare bulbs, leaking plumbing, rats 
in the bedclothes, and numberless 
brothers and sisters. 

The Horatio Alger story is a sneering 
joke for a youth who spends his forma- 
tive years in filthy squalor many of us 
choose to pretend does not exist. 

The vision of a better life is as faint 
for the prisoner of the slum as is our 
realization of his desperation. 

Our answers to these problems of the 
cities have been ineffective and stingy. 

Our attempts to provide decent hous- 
ing for the families of very low wage 
earners have been shortsighted. 

The number of units built has been 
too small. After nearly 20 years of Fed- 
eral housing programs, almost 8 million 
American families still live in sub- 
standard housing. 

Moreover, the Federal public housing 
program penalizes ambition and initia- 
tive. 

The law limits public housing to those 
who make 20 percent less than a family 
needs to rent decent housing in the same 
community. 

Yet the law also expels from public 
housing anyone who makes more than a 
subsistence income. 

Faced with the prospect of losing their 
public housing if they improve their liv- 
ing standard, yet knowing they will be 
unable to afford decent living elsewhere, 
many of the occupants of public housing 
sacrifice their chances for self and fam- 
ily improvement in order to be able to 
have a decent roof over their heads. 

This vicious circle of despair inherent 
in the Federal public- housing program 
illustrates how far we have failed in our 
obligation to meet the urban crisis. 

We have been trying to answer 20th 
century problems with an 18th century 
poorhouse philosophy. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, now pending before the 
Senate, contains what may eventually 
be an answer to this pressing problem of 
providing decent housing for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

The bill provides limited funds which 
can be paid to certain families to allow 
them to afford decent private housing. 

These families will not be forced to 
wear the poorhouse badge of public hous- 
ing 


They and their children will not be 
forced to live in a ghetto with the most. 
poverty stricken in the city. 

They will be able to earn as much as 
their talents permit them to earn, with- 
out losing their homes. And as their 
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earnings increase, their Federal rent 
supplement will decrease. 

This program provides no giveaways. 

The rent supplement plan will apply 
only to the most needy. . 

The only families eligible for assist- 
ance under this bill will be the elderly, 
the handicapped, those displaced by re- 
newal projects or natural disaster, and 
those living in slums. 

And to be eligible, even these most dis- 
advantaged people in our society must 
have incomes so low that they are eligible 
for public housing. 

In the areas of highest living cost in 
the country, that means an income of 
less than $6,500 to support a family of 
eight persons. In some cases it means an 
income as low as $4,800 to support a fam- 
ily of eight. 

And no one will be eligible for assist- 
ance who does not presently live in sub- 
standard housing. 

So only the most disadvantaged and 
most poor living in the worst housing in 
the Nation will be eligible for any assist- 
ance. 

No one is going to profiteer in this 
program. 

The rent supplement program provides 
only the difference between the rent for 
decent housing and 25 percent of the 
eligible tenant’s income. If the eligible 
tenant has an income of $4,800 a year, 
and decent housing costs $1,500 a year, 
the program will pay only $300 a year— 
the difference between 25 percent of the 
tenant’s income and the cost of decent 
housing. 

As the tenant’s income increases, the 
supplement decreases. 

And to make sure the supplement is 
actually used for rent, it will be paid di- 
rectly to the landlord. 

But no landlords will get rich on this 


program. 

The only housing for which rent sup- 
plements can be paid will be private 
housing built by nonprofit or cooperative 
enterprises or by corporations allowed to 
pay only limited dividends. 

This program encourages new con- 
struction by private enterprise. 

It will avoid creating new patches of 
public housing in our cities. 

It will help get the Government out of 
the housing business. 

In the light of the facts, I am surprised 
at the opposition of this prudent pro- 
posal has met from some quarters. Per- 
haps that opposition arises from the 
name “rent subsidies” which some have 
given the program. 

The program should be called the pri- 
vate enterprise housing program or the 
antipublic housing program, because it 
encourages new construction of low-cost 
housing by private enterprise to provide 
decent, low-cost housing for the prison- 
ers of despair who are locked in the slums 
of America, 

The one valid criticism of the program 
which can be made is that it is not nearly 
big enough. 

Despite all the housing acts of the last 
2 decades, more than 8 million Ameri- 
cans still live in substandard housing. 

More than 500,000 families are now on 
the waiting lists for the 600,000 public 
housing units built in the last 30 years. 
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And we are building new public hous- 
ing at a rate of only 30,000 units a year. 

The cost of the program proposed in 
this bill is $50 million for each of the 
next 4 years. 

This investment will enable private 
enterprise to construct and finance, over 
the next 4 years, 500,000 decent housing 
units suited to the needs of low-income 
families. 

That will be a remarkable and impor- 
tant achievement. 

But we know that at this hour there 
are more than 2 million lower income 
elderly and handicapped families alone 
who cannot afford decent homes, and 6 
million other families in substandard 
housing. 

So even this step forward is too short. 
But we must take this step. 

In passing this Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, Congress will 
act to meet a crucial part of its responsi- 
bilities toward one of the most urgent 
problems our Nation faces—how to pre- 
serve and enrich our way of life as our 
rapidly aging communities burst at their 
seams with population. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a live pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
free to vote, I would vote “nay.” There- 
fore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Lousiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Minnesota, 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily. absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Kansas would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Alaska would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. ProuTY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 184 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Allott Ervin hy 
Anderson Fannin Robertson 
Bennett Fong Russell, S.C. 
Bible Gore Russell, Ga. 
Boggs Hickenlooper Sal 
Byrd, W.Va. Hill Simpson 
Cannon Holland Stennis 
Carison ka Symington 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Tower 
Curtis Lausche Williams, Del 
Dirksen Miller Young, N. Dak 
Dominick Morton 
Eastland Mundt 
NAYS—47 
Aiken Inouye Moss 
Bartlett J Muskie 
Bass Javits Nelson 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Burdick Long, Mo. Pell 
Case Long, La. Proxmire 
Clark Magnuson Randolph 
Dodd McGee Ribicoff 
McGovern Scott 
Elender McIntyre Smith 
Fulbright McNamara 
Harris Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Hart Mondale Yarboro 
Hartke Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hayden Morse 
NOT VOTING—13 
Byrd, Va. Gruening Mansfield 
Church Jordan, Idaho McCarthy 
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McClellan Prouty Talmadge 
Montoya Smathers 
Pearson Sparkman 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment (No. 319) 
was rejected. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr, President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Alaska on the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate now has the opportunity to enact 
a significant housing bill, a measure 
which extends and expands our present 
programs of housing and urban renewal 
and establishes several promising new 
programs as well. The Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 includes 
programs of proven worth and deals with 
problems which demand attention. The 
bill passed the House on June 30, and 
I urge early Senate approval. 

The primary national development 
which makes necessary this comprehen- 
sive housing program is the phenomenal 
growth of our Nation’s urban centers. 
Charles Abrams, world housing author- 
ity and author of “Man’s Struggle for 
Shelter in an Urbanizing World,” has 
estimated that during the next 40 years 
the population growth experienced in 
the world’s cities alone will be double 
the population growth the entire world 
has experienced in the last 6,000 years. 
Housing needs in our Nation’s cities and 
suburbs promise to increase sharply dur- 
ing the next few years as young adults 
born during the “baby boom” of the late 
forties marry and begin their families. 
As I said last September in commenting 
on the Housing Act of 1964: 

It is folly to suppose that anything less 
than a massive effort will alleviate the 
housing difficulties these figures portend. 
Housing programs are integral to any na- 
tional assault on poverty. They are essen- 
tial to orderly urban development. They are 
absolutely necessary if population growth 
and urban expansion, promising as they are 
for a richer and more diversified society, are 
not at the same time to result in a deprived 
and miserable existence for millions. 


We in Alaska have been later than the 
rest of the country to experience both 
the problems and the promises of urban 
growth. This has not meant, however, 
that we have not experienced acute 
housing needs. Our small and remote 
native villages have long suffered from 
inadequate shelter and from the lack of 
even the most basic sanitary facilities. 
It has been estimated that only 13.1 
percent of rural Alaska natives live in 
structurally sound houses, with plumb- 
ing. Among Alaska natives, infant 
deaths account for 33 percent of all 
mortalities, as compared to 6 percent for 
the rest of the Nation. The tubercular 
and gastroenteric deaths rates among 
natives are six times what they are in 
the rest of the country. 

Many of these problems are, of course, 
in large part attributable to the gross 
inadequacies of housing and public 
facilities in our native villages. And the 
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problem is one which the entire range 
of Federal housing programs has failed 
to meet. The small populations of these 
native centers, the extremely low in- 
come of these families, and the extraor- 
dinarily high costs of construction and 
maintenance usually make existing Fed- 
eral programs inapplicable or only par- 
tially applicable to our native villages. 
But the need for adequate shelter, for 
protection from cold and from disease, 
remains acute. Therefore, I have intro- 
duced and will continue to work for the 
enactment of S. 1915, a bill which would 
establish a housing program especially 
geared to the needs of these remote na- 
tive villages. I have been very much 
gratified by the interest in this legisla- 
tion displayed by the chairman and 
members of the Housing Subcommittee. 

While Alaska’s native housing prob- 
lems have remained serious and in the 
large part unique, Mr. President, our 
cities and towns have more and more 
experienced rapid growth and housing 
and development needs similar to those 
of the other States. The population of 
Anchorage tripled between the censuses 
of 1950 and 1960 and is expected to 
double again by 1970. Fairbanks’ popu- 
lation doubled between 1950 and 1960 and 
similar growth is projected for the cur- 
rent decade. This means, of course, that 
Alaska has increasingly experienced the 
problems and needs which have called 
forth the present variety of Federal 
housing programs. Consequently, these 
programs have found an increasing ap- 
plicability and usefulness in the State. 
The following figures demonstrate that 
fact, showing what has been done in 
Alaska under each program to date: 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION AS OF 

DECEMBER 31, 1964 

Public facility loans: $26,516,000 of 
which $25 million is for earthquake relief. 
In addition to earthquake area, localities 
of Palmer, Sitka, Dillingham, and Se- 
ward, 

CFA’s share of accelerated public works 
program: $4,440,484 in grants and $190,- 
000 in loans. 

Planning advances: $1,611,137 in plan- 
ning advances for 58 projects, 

College housing loans: Five loans to 
Alaska Methodist University and the 
University of Alaska for $9,423,000. 

PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1965 

Ten low-rent projects in Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, Metla- 
katla Reservation, Petersburg, and Sitka, 
involving 591 units and total develop- 
ment costs of $12.6 million. 

Also, 6 program reservations, totaling 
97 units in Cordova, Ketchikan, Seldovia, 
Seward, Valdez, and Wrangell. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
AS OF MAY 31, 1965 

Secondary market operations: 53 
mortgages purchased totaling $1,293,000. 

Special assistance functions: 2,597 
mortgages totaling $60,162,000. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION AS OF 

DECEMBER 31, 1964 

Insured home mortgages: 7,590, total- 
ing $152,790,300. 

Multifamily mortgages: 36 projects 
with 3,973 units, totaling $48,093,300. 
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Title I home improvement loans: 5,438 
loans totaling $7,821,000. 

URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION AS OF 

JUNE 30, 1965 

Title I urban renewal projects: 16 
projects in: Anchorage, 5; Kodiak, Sel- 
dovia, Seward, Valdez, 2; Cordova, 
Fairbanks, 2; Juneau, Petersburg, and 
Sitka. Grant reservations, $37,040,677. 

Urban planning grants: 19 grants, to- 
taling $462,118 for Anchorage, Anchor- 
age Borough, Bristol Bay Borough, Cor- 
dova, Douglas, Fairbanks, Gateway 
Borough, Haines, Juneau, Juneau Bor- 
ough, Kenai, Ketchikan, Kodiak, Palmer, 
Petersburg, Port Chilkoot, Seward, Sitka, 
Sitka Borough, and Skagway. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION AS OF 

JUNE 11, 1965 

Rural housing program: 241 loans to- 
taling $3,197,580. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION AS OF MAY 

1965 

Insured home loans: 290 loans totaling 
$2,610,000. 

Direct home and farm loans: 965 loans 
totaling $9,650,000. 

Alaska has indeed benefited from 
Federal housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams. They have insured approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the loans to in- 
dividual homebuilders and developers of 
multiunit projects. They have stimu- 
lated local and institutional activity 
through loans and matching grants for 
college facilities, urban renewal, low- 
income and rural housing, community 
facilities and public works projects, and 
planning assistance. They were impor- 
tant to our earthquake recovery efforts. 
And they promise to be even more im- 
portant as our State increasingly is 
touched by national trends of population 
growth and urban expansion. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, Mr. President, not only con- 
tinues and expands these vital programs; 
it makes some promising new beginnings. 

It authorizes grants to low-income 
homeowners in urban renewal areas for 
the financing of repairs necessary to 
bring their homes up to the standards 
prescribed for the area. This would 
make possible rehabilitation of certain 
neighborhoods without uprooting those 
living there or tearing down rundown 
houses that might be salvaged. 

Second, the bill would provide for a 
moratorium on payments on FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages 
when the owher-occupant mortgager is 
unemployed because of the closing of a 
Federal installation. It would authorize 
the Defense Department to purchase 
homes situated near a closing military 
base, thus giving relief to those who have 
been employed at the installation and 
have no market for their homes. 

A third major provision of the bill 
would encourage land development by 
establishing a program of FHA mortgage 
insurance for private subdivision de- 
velopers whether or not they themselves 
are homebuilders. As stated in the 
Banking and Currency Committee’s re- 
port on the bill: 

It is expected that the mortgage insurance 
device, which has proven so helpful in pro- 
viding a stimulus to the construction of good 
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homes, will prove equally helpful in pro- 
viding a stimulus to the production of good 
building sites in good neighborhoods. 


The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, in the fourth place, contains 
several provisions designed to aid com- 
munities in the construction of public fa- 
cilities. It would supplement the assist- 
ance which has been available to Alaska 
communities under Area Redevelopment, 
the Economic Opportunity Act, Accel- 
erated Public Works, and the programs 
of the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion. It would provide for 50 percent 
matching grants to local public bodies 
and agencies for the construction of basic 
water and sewer facilities. Im extreme 
hardship cases, where a community has 
less than 10,000 population and a high 
unemployment rate, the Federal share 
would be raised to 90 percent. 

A further provision would authorize 
Federal grants to help finance neighbor- 
hood facilities projects providing health, 
recreational, and other community 
services. In a designated redevelop- 
ment area, which includes most of 
Alaska, the Federal share of these proj- 
ects could be as high as 75 percent. 

The bill also provides for an expan- 
sion of the present open-space program. 
Grants of up to 50 percent would be 
made available to communities, not only 
to acquire land for public use, but also 
to develop it as a park or recreational 
area, as part of a conservation effort, or 
for historic or scenic purposes. Special 
provision is made for acquiring and 
clearing land in built-up urban areas 
for open-space use. 

A sixth section of the bill would revise 
and expand the present home-loan pro- 
gram of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. The increasing demand for im- 
proved rural housing has proven the 
inadequacy of our existing programs. 
In spite of the fact that the Farmers 
Home Administration has, in the last 
few years, greatly increased its activity 
in Alaska, as well as the other States, 
the growing need for better rural homes 
is not being met. The bill would make 
available long-term, low-interest loans 
to low- and moderate-income rural fam- 
ilies through an expanded loan insur- 
ance program similar to that now serv- 
ing urban homeowners through the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

In addition, the Housing Act would 
institute a program of lease guarantees 
for small businessmen. Small concerns 
which have been displaced by federally 
assisted construction projects or which 
are eligible for assistance under title IV 
of the Economic Opportunity Act would 
be eligible for Federal guarantees of 
their rental costs. This provision fol- 
lows recommendations made at various 
times by the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, of which I am a 
member. 

A final provision authorizes the pay- 
ment of “rent supplements” to persons 
living in moderately priced, FHA- 
insured units whose income qualifies 
them for public housing and who have 
been subject to natural disaster or other 
particular hardships. Payments would 
be made to the owner of the nonprofit 
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unit and would make up the difference 
between the rental cost and one-fourth 
of the renting family’s income. 

I have given only a brief review, Mr. 
President, of what the Federal housing 
program has meant to Alaska and of the 
most promising sections of the new bill. 
The measure is one which deals imagi- 
natively with problems of urban growth 
and provides for advance planning on 
the part of communities soon to experi- 
ence such growth. And it provides 
needed assistance as well to small towns 
and rural families. Our Nation's hous- 
ing and community development pro- 
gram must, generally speaking, proceed 
on two fronts. We must remedy the 
blighted and deprived conditions that 
remain in our cities and countryside 
alike. And we must provide now that 
such conditions shall not multiply, but 
shall be replaced by housing and com- 
munity facilities adequate for an ex- 
panding and progressing populace. In 
Alaska we must meet the needs of rural 
areas which have been too long over- 
looked; we must also enable our cities 
to plan and build for the years ahead. 
I regard the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 as a major step 
in the right direction. 

Mr. TOWER and Mr. HARRIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which was submitted 
yesterday and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HARRIS 
is as follows: 

On page 61, strike out lines 10 through 
17, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“PARTICIPATION BY NEW COLLEGES AND CERTAIN 

PUBLIC VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITU- 

TIONS 

“Sec. 502. Clause (1) of section 404 (b) 
of the Housing Act of 1950 is amended to 
read as follows: ‘(1)(A) any educational in- 
stitution which offers, or provides satisfac- 
tory assurance to the Administrator that it 
will offer within a reasonable time after com- 
pletion of a facility for which assistance is 
requested under this title, at least a two-year 
program acceptable for full credit toward a 
baccalaureate degree (including any public 
educational institution, or any private edu- 
cational institution no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual), or ((B) 
any public educational institution which 
(i) is administered by a college or university 
which is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association, (ii) 
offers technical or vocational instruction, and 
(iii) provides residential facilities for some 
or all of the students receiving such in- 
struction,’.)” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
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be in order. The galleries will be in 
order. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has the floor. 
The Chair has requested that the Sen- 
ator suspend until order is maintained 
in the Chamber. The Senator from 
Oklahoma may proceeed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I refer 
Senators to page 16759 of yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for an explana- 
tion of the amendment which was laid 
down yesterday and then temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. President, the Office of Educa- 
tion informs us that the amendment 
would apply to not more than six such 
schools in the country now in existence. 
It would extend the present provisions 
of the Housing Act for colleges to schools 
which met four criteria, namely: 

First, that they are publicly sup- 
ported. 

Second, that they are administered by 
a fully accredited degree-granting 4-year 
college or university. 

Third, that they be vocational edu- 
cational schools. 

Fourth, that they provide residential 
facilities for some or all of their stu- 
dents. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope that 
my amendment can be accepted by the 
Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
the amendment was discussed yester- 
day and was laid aside until we could 
obtain some more information which 
we desired. We now have that informa- 
tion. The agency says that there is no 
objection to it. Therefore, for my part, 
I am willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 320 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 320 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 19, strike out “$50,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$10,000,000”. 

On page 2, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
$50,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,000,000”. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Wash- 


ington. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Washington proceeds, 
let me say for the benefit of all Senators 
that I do not intend to take much time 
on the pending amendment and, depend- 
ing upon how much time the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama wishes to 
take, my guess would be that the larger 
proportion of the time would be yielded 
back and we should be able to vote on the 
amendment very shortly. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NA- 
TIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION AND THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 


is a matter of some urgency; otherwise, 
I would not interrupt the debate on the 
housing bill. The Commerce Commit- 
tee met this morning and discussed the 
subject at some length, and came to a 
decision on it. 

Amateur athletics in our Nation suffers 
from a longstanding and harmful 
struggle. The struggle is between the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
athletes, educators, and sports lovers of 
our land are the victims of that struggle 
here at home, while this shameful 
squabble threatens to cripple our athletic 
teams abroad. 

The dispute between the NCAA and 
the AAU centers upon track and field 
competition and came to a boiling point 
in San Diego in June. There the AAU 
sponsored a meet at which athletes were 
chosen to compete for the U.S. team 
which will face the Russians at Kiev. 
The NCAA banned college students from 
NCAA schools from competing. Several 
courageous students, among them Gerry 
Lindgren from Washington State Uni- 
versity, defied that ban to try for a spot 
on the U.S. team. These same students 
now face the possible loss of their athletic 
scholarships because they sought to rep- 
resent our Nation. Though Gerry’s fate 
is still undecided, we must ask ourselves 
why this 18-year-old boy has become a 
pawn and innocent victim in this dispute. 

But that is not all, an ominous specter 
looms over the 1968 Olympics. The 
U.S. track and field contingent faces a 
crippling blow if the feud continues. In 
1928 the NCAA boycotted the Olympic 
games. We cannot permit them to re- 
peat that tragic boycott. 

People throughout the land are wor- 
ried about the tragic consequences of 
this unfortunate controversy. On the 
30th of June I expressed my concern in 
remarks before this distinguished body 
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and was joined by several other Sen- 
ators, including my colleague [Mr. JACK- 
son], who has long taken a deep interest 
in what he considers a useless contro- 
versy. He also called the attention of 
the American people to this matter in a 
strong statement at that time. 

We spoke for the athletes and sports 
lovers of this country who must remain 
silent. The Seattle Times recognized 
that fact in an editorial on July 2: 

We are certain the Senators’ views repre- 
sent those of the vast majority of American 
sports fans. Those fans don't care whether 
the NCAA or the AAU can assert precedence 
over the other. They don’t want athletes 
like Lindgren penalized because of the stub- 
bornness of certain badge wearers and paper 
shuffiers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
dispute has continued long enough. It 
is now the duty of the Senate to speak 
out for those who have no voice. 

Therefore, I am pleased to announce 
that I will convene the Commerce Com- 
mittee in special session to investigate 
every aspect of the NCAA-AAU contro- 
versy. We will call the representatives 
of all athletic organizations concerned in 
this dispute and seek their testimony in 
public hearings. We will call on those 
educators whose schools have been sub- 
jected to outside pressures as a result of 
this dispute. We will call on the ath- 
letes themselves. We will work until we 
get to the heart of this matter and we 
will take whatever action is necessary 
to prevent a strangling of athletic free- 
dom in our Nation. 

It is the young people of the country 
that I speak for today. Some of the col- 
lege athletes involved in this dispute face 
the loss of their athletic scholarships 
and with it their college education. 
These young men and women must not 
be made to choose between an education 
and representing our country. The cost 
is too great to them, and to our country. 

The Congress has worked to protect 
the freedom of every American to do 
many things necessary to the dignity of 
man. We must make certain that the 
freedom of every amateur athlete to 
compete for his nation is protected as 
well. If one student like Gerry Lindgren 
is denied his athletic scholarship, then 
we have betrayed our sacred trust. Our 
committee will not rest until athletic 
freedom is guaranteed to the young peo- 
ple of our land. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Washington for the work he has done. 
I hope his committee will pursue the sub- 
ject vigorously. This situation is a dis- 
grace to the United States. It is a purely 
childish feud which has existed and 
which has deprived our young men of 
the opportunity of participating across 
the board in athletic meets. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Washington may yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and to the Senator 
from New York and perhaps to other 
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Senators, without the time being 
charged to either side on the pending 
amendment or bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. First, I congratu- 
late the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the committee, the Sen- 
ate, and the country. 

It has seemed to me for some time 
that it is more than regrettable that some 
of our best competitors cannot represent 
the United States in international com- 
petition. This was recently demonstrat- 
ed at the San Diego meet, in connection 
with the conflict between the AAU and 
the NCAA. 

As I see it, this dispute is entirely un- 
necessary and childish. I wish it were 
not necessary for the Government or the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate 
to become involved in the dispute. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the reputation of the 
United States around the world in in- 
ternational sports competition is at 
stake, it is entirely appropriate for us 
to look into the subject. 

I should also like to say that I speak 
for the Presiding Officer, the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], who 
for a long time has shown a great inter- 
est in this area. Just before he took 
over the duty of presiding over the Sen- 
ate, he asked me if I would also express 
his great interest in this subject matter. 
It seems to me that it would be very use- 
ful to bring in the officials of the AAU 
and the NCAA and ask them what their 
position is. I have written both of them 
and asked them for their position. To 
date, I have not had an answer to my 
letters. 

After focusing the attention of the 
Congress and of the Nation on their po- 
sition, we may be able to bring about a 
resolution of their differences without 
legislation. But on this point I stand 
firm, that no amateur athlete should be 
penalized because he wishes to represent 
his country or compete in any meet at 
any place, at any time, because the uni- 
versity he attends or the association to 
which he belongs happens to be in a 
childish dispute with some other group. 

I congratulate the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. He is doing a 
great job. I am proud to associate my- 
self with him in this situation. 

Msg MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 

Es 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Mary- 
land. My background and interest in 
this subject extends back to the very 
first international representation of the 
United States in an athletic event. That 
was in 1900, in Paris, when my father 
took a group of American athletes over 
there. They went on their own. They 
were not Government sponsored. In 
1904, in St. Louis. Again in 1908, in Lon- 
don, he was the coach of the first Ameri- 
can team. He had the great privilege of 
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taking the grandfather of the Senator 
from New York along with him as his 
friend and companion; again in 1912; 
when he was appointed the coach of the 
American team, and in 1906 in the Olym- 
pic Games. 

I can remember arguments such as 
this, which worked to the detriment of 
athletes who wanted to perform and to 
represent their country and schools and 
colleges. From time to time selfish in- 
dividuals would get on committees, and 
they would lose sight of the fact that 
the main purpose of this undertaking 
is the benefit derived from the athletic 
activity. 

I concur completely in what the chair- 
man has said. I hope that as this matter 
progresses, if I can be of any help, I 
shall be glad to assist the chairman, I 
have voluminous records. I am quite 
vigorous in my arguments at times. I 
can think of nothing that is more im- 
portant to the attention of the commit- 
tee than this subject. I associate myself 
with what the chairman has said. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I should like to commend the 
Senator from Washington for initiating 
this investigation and study, and also 
the members of the Commerce Commit- 
tee. It is of great importance. 

Over the past 4 years, I have had a 
good deal to do with both associations, 
the NCAA and the AAU. 

I believe that if it had not been for 
the intervention of President Kennedy 
and then General MacArthur, our rep- 
resentation in the last Olympic Games 
would not have been of the caliber it was. 
It would have been far different. Many 
of our young athletes would have been 
penalized and not permitted to partic- 
ipate because they were members of one 
organization rather than of another 
organization. 

Who determines it? The group that 
determines it are the paid officials, who 
have some authority and a vested inter- 
est in one organization or another. It 
has prevented young men and women 
from participation as athletes in behalf 
of the United States or in behalf of their 
university or college. What difference 
does it make? It does not make any 
difference to anyone in the Senate; it 
makes no difference to those in the gal- 
leries; it make no difference to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We desire to have the best possible 
team represent our country. 

In fairness to the athlete himself, why 
should not the athlete who is the best 
athlete in his field not represent the 
United States, while someone else who 
is not quite as good, but who happens to 
belong to an organization which has the 
upper hand at a particular time, is per- 
mitted to participate in a meet, say, in 
the Soviet Union, France, England, or the 
Olympics? 

Mr. President, it is completely unfair. 
The reason we have the existing situa- 
tion is the result of complete selfishness 
on the part of the heads of both orga- 
nizations, the AAU and the NCAA. 
There has been bad faith on the part 
of the high officials of both of those 
organizations over the past 4 years. 
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The heads of both of those organizations 
could reach an agreement and an under- 
standing. 

I commend the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his effort. I also commend 
to him the man who succeeded General 
MacArthur in working on the question. 
I talked with the Senator personally 
about Mr. James Gavin, our Ambassador 
to France, who has attempted to bring 
some order out of chaos, and who has 
many good ideas on the question. 

I also hope that during the course of 
the investigation the committee will in- 
vestigate whether either of these or- 
ganizations is performing the functions 
that should be performed, and whether 
the young athletes in the United States 
are really being encouraged to the extent 
that they might be. 

What about the young athlete who 
Starts out well in high school and who 
does not have the financial means to go 
to college? Is he being encouraged? Is 
there any possibility for him to continue 
later in athletics and athletic events? 
We need some kind of organization, 
private or in some way associated with 
the Government—perhaps the commit- 
tee could go into that subject—to insure 
that those who are interested in ath- 
letics, those who have some ability, are 
encouraged as they come along through 
elementary school and high school to 
continue their participation, wherever 
possible, even if they have not attended 
a university, and to represent the United 
States in meets around the world or 
within our own country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and to commend the chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, for his courage and initia- 
tive in presenting this matter. 

I feel, and I believe the people of the 
State of Maryland also feel, that when 
the NCAA and the AAU get into juris- 
dictional disputes over which group shall 
control which track meet, these organi- 
zations have acted with almost total dis- 
regard for the interest of both our young 
athletes and the country. 

It is outrageous for a young athlete 
to be deprived of the opportunity to 
compete and represent his country, be- 
cause of petty bickering disputes between 
athletic organizations. It is high time 
for the leadership of the NCAA and the 
AAU to realize they are not beyond the 
realm of criticism. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of 
this committee from the State of Wash- 
ington realizes that there are a great 
many people interested in competitive 
athletics and in the physical and sports 
ability of these young people, who are 
behind us 100 percent. I hope he will 
pursue this matter with all possible vigor. 

When the next Olympics comes 
around, the people of Maryland do not 
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want another example of bickering and 
disregard for the athletes by a few en- 
trenched bureaucrats at the head of 
these organizations. 

I hope the situation will have a com- 
plete public hearing, and I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
for his leadership in this matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The case that has come out of 
Washington State University is only one 
example and, as the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] said the other 
day, it might be swept under the rug. 
But what we have seen will continue. I 
see no hope for the development of ama- 
teur athletes to represent the United 
States in future competition unless those 
athletes can be sure that they will not 
innocently, through no fault of their 
own, get in the middle between two orga- 
nizations that have their feet in con- 
crete about something. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. It might be appro- 
priate at this time to note that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT], who has spoken in support of 
the proposal of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, was the junior and senior na- 
tional AAU 400-meter hurdle champion 
in 1929. He was on the All-American 
track team in 1929, and I understand 
that at that time he broke an existing 
world record. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have always known 
that the Senator from Colorado was a 
great runner. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, it seems to me that the entire 
country agrees that the athletes who 
represent the United States overseas 
should be the very best that we can pro- 
duce. 

To date the expenses of American 
athletes in international competitions 
have been financed by private contribu- 
tions. They have not been subsidized 
by the U.S. Government. Although 
teams from many countries around the 
world are official government teams, our 
own, to date, have not been. But it is 
shameful—it is disgraceful—that the 
two leading amateur athletic organiza- 
tions are competing with each other to 
such an extent that we penalize those 
unfortunate athletes who are caught in 
the middle of the dispute, and we do 
not present our best competitors to the 
world. 

So I congratulate the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce for bringing 
the question to the attention of the coun- 
try. I have every hope that the com- 
mittee hearings will assist in the resolu- 
tion of this dispute. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished friend from Texas for 
his kind remarks. I do not know what 
kind of proposed legislation the Com- 
merce Committee can bring out. But 
there is more to it than merely compet- 
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ing successfully against the Russians. 
The real issue is whether we shall per- 
mit our young men and women to com- 
pete under conditions which provide 
them with the maximum of competition 
and which permits them to develop 
themselves to their maximum. Every 
young man and woman has that right. 
As long as the NCAA and AAU are in- 
volved in this senseless quarrel, those 
athletes: will be deprived of a part of 
that competition. I know that if the 
Congress brings its force and pressure be- 
hind those groups, we can somehow solve 
the problem. I congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 

ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Texas 
yield to himself? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The rent supplement program provid- 
ed for in the bill in effect calls for an 
authorization of $8 billion. That would 
be for the next 40 years. 

To clarify it, the authorization would 
be for $50 million for the first year, $100 
million for the second year, $150 million 
for the third year, and $200 million for 
the fourth year. 

This is too great an expenditure for a 
program with as many difficulties as are 
readily apparent in this one. I believe 
that such a radical departure from our 
public housing approach should be un- 
dertaken in a more cautious manner. 

Administrative difficulties will be vo- 
luminous. What we are doing here is in- 
creasing in a virtually unlimited manner 
the complexity of our already complex 
housing statutes. 

The effect of my amendment would 
limit the total authorization to $100 mil- 
lion. In effect, what I am proposing is 
merely to continue the program, but not 
in such magnitude. I do not purpose 
changing the program at all. For all 
practical purposes, it would be a demon- 
stration program. We can then take a 
look at it and see how it is working and 
later appropriate much larger sums if we 
feel that the program is worthwhile. 

As I said earlier, we do not know what 
the results of the program will be. We 
do not know whether it will destroy the 
incentive to own homes or destroy the 
incentive of an individual to improve his 
own economic condition and, in that 
manner, improve his housing condition. 
There are too many unanswered ques- 
tions. 

We have noted, too, that the program 
as now drawn is vulnerable to abuse. 
That has been admitted by the managers 
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of the bill. I am not proposing that we 
throw out the program; I merely propose 
to make it a smaller program, a demon- 
stration program, to the extent that we 
may take a look at it and see how it is 
working, before we plunge into a costly 
program extending over 40 years. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I object 
to the amendment and urge that it not be 
supported. Whichever version of the 
program becomes law as a result of the 
action of Congress would be fixed into 
the program for 4 years. So the charac- 
ter of it would be fixed into the program 
for 4 years. 

The Senator from Texas has identified 
his amendment as reducing the pro- 
gram to, and correctly, a demonstration 
program. The problems of the group we 
are dealing with in the bill are such that 
something more than a demonstration 
program is needed. A program is needed 
that will effectively meet the needs of 
the people. That action should not be 
postponed for 4 years. 

Under the program provided in the 
bill, ample opportunity would be pro- 
vided for the legislative committees of 
both Houses to supervise and observe the 
progress of the program. In addition, 
the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses will have an opportunity to con- 
trol the levels of appropriations which 
will implement the program. It seems to 
me that this will afford ample control 
while, at the same time, affording an op- 
portunity to deal effectively with the 
problem, if experience justifies that kind 
of activity. 

I concede that any new program is an 
experiment in the sense that it is untried 
as an operational program. So in that 
sense the rent supplement program has 
been referred to as an experimental pro- 
gram. But that is not to suggest that 
much thought, study, and consideration 
have not been given to it. To the extent 
that it is possible to judge the prospects 
of this kind of program for success, 
that kind of consideration has been 
given. Now we are ready to launch 
it. As we launch it, the amounts 
proposed in the committee bill are not 
excessive in terms of the program. We 
are dealing with a group of people con- 
sisting of 500,000 who are already on the 
waiting list and unnumbered other hun- 
dreds of thousands whose problem is not 
being dealt with to the extent of placing 
them on the list. 

It isa big problem. It has commanded 
the attention of the Nation for a long 
time. To convert this program, which 
I think has real prospects for success. 
into a mere demonstration program for 4 
years would not be a wise step to take. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I strongly 
oppose the pending amendment. In my 
judgment, the $50 million authorization 
contained in the bill is wholly inade- 
quate. It I had my way, we would have 
authorized a minimum of $200 million 
for the first year. Measured against our 
needs, on the one hand, and our poten- 
tial, on the other, the bill does not pro- 
vide enough money to do the job. If 
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this most important new program, in 
which I have great faith, is to be cut 
down to 20 percent of the amount now 
in the bill, we shall find that it will be, 
as the Senator from Maine has so well 
said, a mere demonstration program. 

In my judgment, the cities of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, which I 
represent, in part, could, within the 4- 
year period, use the entire amount of the 
present authorization. We could use a 
great deal more of the $50 million in the 
first year than the 12% percent to which 
we would normally be confined because 
of the wise rule that no individual State 
should be permitted to take more than 
that percentage of the amount of money 
provided for Federal housing. 

When one thinks of the teeming cities 
all over the country, north, south, east, 
and west, full of old and needy people— 
yes, and I shall use the term “poverty- 
stricken people“ —who do not presently 
have over their heads a roof that will 
not leak and a floor that will not fall 
under their feet, and who do not have 
plumbing of the most rudimentary na- 
ture, and when one remembers that 9 
million Americans are now living in un- 
safe, insanitary housing, one can begin 
to appreciate in some measure the great 
need for this new program. 

Public housing has been a great dis- 
appointment to me since I became mayor 
of Philadelphia in 1952. Philadelphia 
has perhaps as much public housing per 
capita as any other city in the country. 
Yet the lists of requests for admission to 
public housing projects grows and grows 
by the years. The sites available to build 
new projects become more and more ex- 
pensive and less and less available. 

I am strongly of the view that this 
new and imaginative approach to taking 
care of the housing needs of our low- 
income citizens should be approved and 
expanded rather than to go out by what 
may be the back door. 

Both Houses of Congress have now 
approved a rent supplement program, 
to be sure, by quite close votes. But I 
would hope that having approved such 
a program, we would not now indirectly 
destroy a major part of its utility by 
cutting the amount of money authorized 
from $50 to $10 million, in effect cutting 
the heart out of it. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I em- 
phasize that if the program proves it- 
self, Congress can next year or the year 
after raise the amount of money that 
is provided in the program. But if we 
commit ourselves now to $50 million, 
and that $50 million is let out in con- 
tracts, we cannot cut the amount once 
it has been obligated. The point is that 
we should allow the program to prove 
itself first. If it proves itself to be ef- 
fective in the first few months, next year 
Congress can raise the amount to $100 
million or to any other amount it wishes. 
But once we have committed $50 million, 
it will be committed, and we cannot re- 
duce the amount, whether the program 
proves itself or not. 

On that basis, I believe that very seri- 
ous consideration should be given to my 
amendment. 
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I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as I in- 
dicated in debate prior to the last vote, 
I have an amendment to propose which 
would, if agreed to, reduce the cost of the 
program on a 4-year period from $200 
million to $150 million in new contract 
authorizations. 

The Parliamentarian tells me that I 
cannot offer my amendment as a substi- 
tute to the pending amendment. There- 
fore, I will call it up immediately after 
the vote on the pending amendment. In 
order to give Senators an opportunity to 
vote on my amendment at the proper 
time, when Senators are ready to yield 
time—I have no desire to limit debate 
I shall move to table the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I first 
suggest the absence of a quorum so that 
enough Senators may be present to order 
a yea and nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to move to table. There will be 
a straight rollcall vote on the Tower 
amendment. With that understanding, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute on the bill? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute on the bill to the senior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
not spoken in detail on the rent subsidy 
proposal. 

That issue has now been basically de- 
cided, and I say to the Senate that I 
believe I know of this situation from 
a social point of view. I believe I can 
say to the Senate that socially it is a 
wise move. One of the real problems 
that we have had is that we have cased 
people up, from a social tension point of 
view, in barracklike housing structures 
in which they feel that they are shut off 
from the rest of the world. They feel 
that they do not necessarily belong to the 
rest of the world because they are part 
of the large segment of substandard 
housing. Such amount of substandard 
housing is reflected by the fact that in 
1950 New York City had approximately 
367,000 units of substandard housing. 
Today it has a good deal less, but much 
more remains to be done. 

I believe that the rent supplement ex- 
periment—and I say this with the great- 
est respect for those who oppose the 
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bill—may very well prove to be a very 
desirable social effort in the big cities 
in which we have had a tremendous 
buildup of tensions, including racial 
tensions resulting from inadequate hous- 
ing. I believe that has been somewhat 
attributable to the fact that we have 
segregated people in enormous housing 
structures and immunized them from a 
broad community responsibility. New 
York has a vital need of new housing 
units and improved housing. 

Also of importance, is the legislative 
oversight which we should give to the 
program to insure that it is administered 
constructively and well no matter what 
amount of funds we finally agree on. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds to make a statement 
for the benefit of Senators who have just 
entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Tower amendment would not afford us 
an opportunity to get started. The 
amendment is identified by the Senator 
from Texas himself as a demonstration 
grant amendment. 

I shall offer another amendment 
which would reduce the authorization 
contained in the bill by $50 million. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay”; 
if I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. the Senator from Idaho [ Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [ Mr. Mon- 
TOYA] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMaATHERS] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Arkansas would vote 
“ye ” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. JorpAN] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 185 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Allott Robertson 
Bennett Gore Russell, Ga. 
Bible Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Boggs Hill tonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Scott 
Cooper Hruska Simpson 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Dominick Miller Tower 
Eastland Morton Williams, Del. 
Ervin Mundt Young, N. Dax. 
Fannin Murphy 
NAYS—49 
Aiken Jackson Muskie 
Bartlett Javits Nelson 
Bass Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Bayh Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Brewster Long, Mo. Pell 
Burdick Long, La Proxmire 
Cannon Magnuson Randolph 
Case Mansfield Ribicoff 
Clark McGee Smith 
Douglas McGovern Sparkman 
Elender McIntyre Symington 
Fulbright McNamara Tydings 
Harris Metcalf Williams, N.J, 
Hart Mondale Yarborough 
Hartke Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hayden Morse 
Inouye Moss 
NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson Gruening Pearson 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Carlson McCarthy Smathers 
Church McClellan 
Montoya 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if we 
may have order in the Chamber, I should 
like to ask the majority leader concern- 
ing the schedule for the remainder of the 
day and also for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, I wish to 
State that there is a possibility—how 
good remains to be seen—that the pend- 
ing bill may be finished this evening at a 
reasonable hour. 

At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the pending bill it is the intention of 
the leadership to bring up Calendar No. 
258, S. 9, a bill to provide readjustment 
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assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction pe- 
riod. Then Calendar No. 368, S. 1118, the 
District of Columbia home rule bill. 

Following that, Calendar No. 406, S. 
949, a bill to promote economic growth 
by supporting State and regional centers 
to place the findings of science usefully 
in the hands of American enterprise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, other than the 
pending bill, the Senator from Montana 
would not expect to run beyond that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2213) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, ur- 
ban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to Senators that I believe we can 
dispose of the bill tonight. The remain- 
ing amendments could probably be dis- 
posed of by a voice vote, with the excep- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine. Therefore, if Senators will 
not take up time with unrelated matters, 
I believe that we can press the pending 
bill to a conclusion this evening. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that we can come to a yea-and-nay 
vote on my amendment in the next 2 or 
3 minutes, if Senators will stay in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. MUSKIE 
is as follows: 

On page 2, lines 16 through 22, strike the 
last sentence of Sec, 101. (a), and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The aggregate amount of the contracts to 
make such payments shall not exceed 
amounts approved in appropriation Acts and 
shall not exceed $30,000,000 per annum prior 
to July 1, 1966, which maximum dollar 
amount shall be increased by $35,000,000 on 
July 1, 1966, by $40,000,000 on July 1, 1967, 
and by $45,000,000 on July 1, 1968.” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senate that this is the amend- 
ment I promised to bring up in the course 
of debate on the first Tower amendment. 
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What the amendment does would be to 
reduce the total amount of contract au- 
thorizations for the rent supplement pro- 
gram by $50 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that over a period 
of 4 years? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, over a period of 4 
years. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
What would that make it per year? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Over a 4-year period 
for $200 million, this amendment would 
reduce it to $150 million or $50 million a 
year, but it is scaled for $35 million up. 

Mr. TOWER. I join the Senator from 
Maine in supporting his amendment. 
This would enable me to be on the win- 
ning side at least once today. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I would be happy to 
accept the Senator’s support. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MoN- 
TOYA], and the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. ROBERTSON], are absent on official 
bus ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smatuers], would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. JorpAN] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] 
are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 6, as follows: 


[No. 186 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 
Aiken Hartke Mundt 
Allott Hayden Murphy 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bass Hill Nelson 
Bayh Holland Neuberger 
Bennett Hruska Pell 
Bible Inouye Proxmire 
Boggs Jackson Randolph 
Brewster Javits Russell, S.C. 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, Mass, Scott 
Cannon Kuchel Simpson 
Case Lausche Smith 
Cooper Long, Mo Sparkman 
Cotton Long, La Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Symington 
Dirksen Mansfield Talmadge 
Dominick McGee Thurmond 
as McGovern Tower 
Eastland McIntyre Tydings 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Fannin Miller Yarborough 
Fong Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gore Morton 
Harris Moss 
NAYS—6 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Hart Ribicoff 
NOT VOTING—15 
Anderson Gruening Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Carlson McCarthy Robertson 
Church McClellan Russell, Ga. 
Dodd Montoya Smathers 
So Mr. Muskre’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to table that motion. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 49, 
line 2, insert “(a)” after “Src. 304.”, and 
on page 49, after line 4, add a new sub- 
section “(b)” to section 304, as follows: 

(b) Section 114(b) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof an additional new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“In lieu of the payments authorized by 
the first sentence of this subsection (b), 
and a local public agency may pay to the 
owner of a displaced private business con- 
cern which cannot be relocated without a 
substantial loss of its existing patronage an 
amount equal to three times the average 
annual net earnings of such business over the 
three-year period prior to its displacement 
if the owner is fifty years of age or over and 
was a tenant of the property from which 
such business was displaced, and the aver- 
age annual net earnings of the business in 
the three years preceding its displacement 
was less than $10,000 per year.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Progress has its price. The price of 
progress in urban renewal is often to 
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destroy the livelihood and earning capac- 
ity of the small, neighborhood store- 
keeper. 

In Baltimore, for example, I know of 
@ corner candy store owner who lived 
and worked in the same location for 40 
years. His store was a focus of neigh- 
borhood activity. People came to buy 
their newspapers, to catch up on local 
neighborhood events, and to purchase 
last minute groceries on Sundays or late 
evenings. For 40 years, he was part and 
parcel of the community. While I was 
a student at the University of Maryland 
Law School, I lived in that neighborhood 
and many times found myself in that 
candy store. 

Several years passed and then the city 
of Baltimore decided to renew this area, 
and the candy store was included in the 
urban renewal demolition project. The 
candy store and all of its customers were 
told they had to move. 

The owner of the building, from whom 
this man had rented for 40 years, re- 
ceived payment for his building. But 
the man who rented and lived in the 
area, received no payment at all. His 
store was gone, his clientele was gone, 
his goodwill was lost. He was left adrift 
in the world, at age 65, with no place to 
live, no source of income, and only token 
relocation assistance. 

This was an extreme hardship. To be 
sure, some hardships are inevitable if 
we are to redevelop our slum neighbor- 
hoods. Some inconvenience cannot be 
avoided if we are to renew our decaying 
cities. I do not think we should allow 
these considerations to block progress. 
I support urban renewal for our cities. 

But I firmly believe that we owe a 
moral obligation to the families and 
small businesses that have to be relo- 
cated to minimize the burdens and to 
make them as whole as possible. 

The present law provides relocation 
payments for families and reimburse- 
ment of moving expenses for businesses. 
I am pleased that the pending bill will 
increase the relocation payment from 
$1,500 to $2,500, and that the Commit- 
tee report strongly urges the Urban 
Renewal Administration to remove the 
$25,000 ceiling on reimbursement of 
business moving expenses. These are 
both useful improvements in the admin- 
istration of our relocation programs. 

However, all existing and proposed re- 
location programs fail to meet the needs 
of those businesses which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, cannot be relocated. 
Take the candy store owner to whom I 
referred earlier. What can he do at age 
65 with a $2,500 relocation payment and 
a few hundred dollars moving expense? 
Where can he go and set up a neighbor- 
hood candy store? Where can he be- 
come an integral part of a community? 

Let us be honest. In the case of our 
candy store owner, urban renewal did 
not result in his relocation. It put him 
out of business. It cut off his source of 
income as effectively as if his business 
had been condemned. 

I think we should provide for such 
cases in our urban renewal program. 
The amendment which I have intro- 
duced is limited in scope. It would pro- 
vide the owners of small neighborhood 
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businesses with a lump-sum cash pay- 
ment, in lieu of relocation and moving 
expenses, which would be equal to the 
average annual earnings of that busi- 
ness for the past 3 years. If, for exam- 
ple, the candy store operator to which I 
have referred had an average annual 
income of $5,000, he would be entitled, 
under my amendment, to receive a 
lump-sum payment of $15,000. This 
would be in lieu of his $2,500 relocation 
payment and moving expenses. 

This amendment is also limited in its 
applicability. In order to qualify for 
the foregoing payment, an owner lo- 
cated in an urban renewal project would 
have to meet the following four tests: 

First. He would have to be 50 years of 
age or older. 

Second. He would have had to be a 
tenant and not an owner of the property 
in which his business was located. 

Third. His average annual net earn- 
ings for the preceding 3 years would 
have had to be less than $10,000 per year, 
and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 4 additional minutes. 

Fourth. His business would have to 
be of such character that it could not 
be located without “a substantial loss 
of its existing patronage.” 

In essence, this amendment would 
apply only to the small, “Mom and Pop” 
neighborhood store in which the owners 
were over 50 years of age, earned less 
than $10,000, and rented their place of 
business. 

I think the lump-sum payment which 
I have suggested is modest in amount 
and wholly consistent with our moral ob- 
ligations to alleviate the hardships im- 
posed by urban renewal progress. 

The cost of this amendment would 
be low. The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration advises me that approximately 
6,000 business establishments are relo- 
cated every year as a result of our urban 
renewal programs. Approximately 30 
percent of these establishments go out 
of business. These are, for the most 
part, the small marginal business and 
neighborhood stores. We are thus deal- 
ing with a group of not more than 1,800 
businesses, and a large number of these 
people will not meet the requirements 
of my amendment. 

An educated estimate by a high official 
of the Urban Renewal Administration 
is that not more than 1,000 businesses 
per year would qualify under this amend- 
ment. If we assume the average annual 
earnings of these 1,000 businesses to be 
$7,000 per year—a relatively high figure 
considering the $10,000 ceiling in my 
amendment—we would be paying an 
average of $21,000 to each of these 1,000 
businesses estimated or a total of $21 
million. I think this is a small sum, in 
relation to our total urban renewal pro- 
gram. The present bill increases the 
capital grants for urban renewal by $2.9 
billion. 

The distinguished Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskre] is holding hearings on 
the subject of revision of relocation pay- 
ments applicable to all Federal pro- 
grams which require families or busi- 
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nesses to move. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Maine whether his com- 
mittee will act on the problem which 
has been referred to in my amendment. 
I invite any additional remarks that he 
might like to make on the subject. For 
that purpose I yield to him as much 
time as he may require. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. 

First, the select House subcommittee 
has recently completed and made avail- 
able to the Congress what I consider to 
be an outstanding study of the problem 
which troubles so many people who have 
seen dislocation hardships resulting 
from government acquisition of land, 
whether it be local, State, or Federal 
government, and for whatever pro- 
gram. 

The compensation is inadequate. My 
own view is that, subject to such safe- 
guards as are necessary to avoid abuses, 
we ought to make people whole, to what- 
ever degree it is necessary to make them 
whole, when we force them to move for 
reasons other than their voluntary 
wishes. 

Pursuant to the select subcommittee’s 
study, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] introduced 
this year Senate bill 1201, which would 
undertake to reform our policy with re- 
spect to relocation payments, and also 
with respect to our land acquisition poli- 
cies and practices. It is a monumental 
work, deserving very careful attention. 
I myself introduced Senate bill 1681, 
which has to do only with dislocation 
payments. We have been holding hear- 
ings on both bills during the last 2 
weeks. The possibility that we can get 
legislation on the relocation aspect of 
the problem, which is the one which 
the Senator is interested in, looks very 
good for this year, depending upon 
what happens at this session of the 
Congress and how far we are able to 
work out the case in the proposed legis- 
lation. 

It is most appropriate that the Senator 
should bring up the point now. The 
present colloquy will be of great value 
and utility to the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, as it controls 
proposed legislation as to which we have 
had hearings. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to bur- 
den the housing bill with additional 
amendments. With the assurances of the 
distinguished Senator from Maine that 
the problem will be taken up in the ap- 
propriate subcommittee, and that action 
will, if possible, be taken this year, and 
with his cognizance of the extreme im- 
portance of this problem to the small 
shopkeeper in the community, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to withdraw his 
amendment. If all time is yielded back, 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I was interested in 
following the discussion of the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from 
Maine. It seems to me that we were told 
that the bill would relieve certain hard- 
ships on our cities. Now we have to con- 
sider an amendment to relieve hardships 
that would be brought about by the pas- 
Sage of the bill. All I ask is, How many 
hardships can we endure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
a word with respect to the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Kentucky, 
since I was the author of the first bill 
proposing some kind of treatment of this 
matter. 

The Senator speaks of hardships. The 
purpose of my bill, as originally intro- 
duced, was to have a study made of the 
various systems of land acquisition 
throughout the country and to attempt to 
bring about some uniformity. The De- 
fense Department will have one system; 
the Interior Department will have an- 
other; the TVA has one; and urban re- 
newal has another. The highway depart- 
ments and agencies that condemn land 
for airports have a system. All agencies 
have different systems. 

The purpose of my origina] bill was to 
provide for a study. After the study was 
made, and the report was made, the 
purpose of my bill was to bring uni- 
formity—not necessarily to relieve any 
one particular hardship, but at least 
to bring about some degree of uniformity. 

Mr. MORTON. I have no quarrel with 
the objective of the Senator or what the 
Senator is trying to do. 

I was pointing out the fact that we 
pass a measure to relieve a hardship, 
whatever it is, and then, we must pass 
additional bills and amendments to re- 
lieve the hardship thus created. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would presume 
the Senator from Kentucky would con- 
sider uniformity good. 

Mr. MORTON. I certainly do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I have discussed the 
question with him and also in a limited 
way with the Senator from Texas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 352 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 352 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Scorr 
is as follows: 

(f) Notwithstanding the date of com- 
mencement of construction of the Pulaski, 
Showalter, and Smedley Junior High Schools, 
and the William Penn and Stetser Elementary 
Schools in Chester, Pennsylvania, local sx- 
penditures made in connection with such 
schools shall, to the extent otherwise eli- 
gible, be counted as local grants-in-aid for 
federally assisted urban renewal projects in 
Chester that will be served by such schools. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
amendment would provide certain need- 
ed assistance to the city of Chester, Pa., 
by providing that certain expenditures 
made by the city in its various schools 
and school districts be accredited and 
counted as local grants-in-aid for feder- 
ally assisted urban renewal projects in 
Chester. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
to me from the Chester Redevelopment 
Authority and another letter from the 
mayor of Chester be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REÇ- 
ORD, as follows: 


CHESTER REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY, 
Chester, Pa., July 14, 1965. 
Attention Mr. Richard W. Murphy. 
Re proposed amendment to Housing Act of 
1965, Senate bill 2213. 
Hon. HUGH Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 260 Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Scott: This is in reference 
to Mayor Gorbey’s letter of July 7, 1965, 
requesting that you use the good graces of 
your office to introduce an amendment to 
the proposed housing bill (2213) now before 
the Senate that is of much import to the 
city of Chester. 

As explained in the mayor’s letter, the city 
of Chester is faced with an extremely high 
number of substandard dwelling units, an 
almost impossible unemployment situation, 
and a very low annual budget that merely 
allows the city to operate on a status quo 
basis. Mayor Gorbey and city council have 
determined that a dynamic all-encompass- 
ing urban renewal program is the only solu- 
tion and the approach to solving our many 
problems. Through urban renewal, we can 
remove all of the slum and blighting con- 
ditions and replace them with an inventory 
of good housing, several hundred acres to 
allow for expansion of existing industry, and 
provide sites for new industry, a dynamic 
downtown that is inviting and exciting, 
which also will provide many jobs for un- 
skilled and semiskilled people in the Chester 
area, etc. 

Chester is today faced with many compet- 
ing demands for funds. Faced with these 
demands, it is almost impossible for the city 
to undertake an expansive urban renewal 
program that will solve many of its prob- 
lems. The only solution is to parlay ex- 
penditures made by other public entities, 
much the same as other cities are doing, 
both small and large, all over the country. 
For instance, New Haven, Conn., faced many 
of our same problems in that they had to try 
to rid the city of its slum and substandard 
housing, while at the same time undertaking 
an expansive school construction program. 
By coordinating urban renewal and school 
construction, New Haven is demolishing 15 
old schools, constructing 14 new schools, 
and the expenditures for the school con- 
struction will meet the cost of urban re- 
newal projects undertaken concurrently 
with and revolving around the school con- 
struction program, 

The school board in Chester expended 
approximately $10 million in recent years 
constructing school facilities, If such school 
construction program had been coordinated 
with urban renewal undertakings, the school 
credits resulting from. such school construc- 
tion would have met a substantial portion, 
of the city of Chester's share of a large- 
scale urban renewal program. The prob- 
lem lies in the fact that all of this money, 
except for $371,000, will be lost because 
the city of Chester was not aware, through 
ignorance, that such financial credits were 
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The city spent $50,000 of its own money. 
to plan one project, the Smedley urban re- 
newal project, which allowed the city the 
opportunity to save a portion of the poten- 
tial noncash credit. The Smedley Junior 
High School, which is located in the Smed- 
ley urban renewal area, was renovated 
starting on July 15, 1962. The city of 
Chester had only until July 15, 1965, in which 
to save a portion of the $2,100,000 expended 
on this school. As you know, the Smedley 
project was approved and the city did save 
$371,000 of this $2,100,000. 

What Mayor Gorbey and city council are 
requesting in the proposed amendment 
which is set forth in Mayor Gorbey’s letter 
of July 7, 1965, is a waiver of the 3-year 
statutory limit so that the city can claim 
an additional portion or portions of the 
$1,800,000 that is now lost on the Smed- 
ley Junior High School, as well as non- 
cash credits that could arise from expendi- 
tures that were made in connection with 
the Pulaski, Showalter, and Smedley Junior 
High Schools, and the William Penn and 
Stetser Elementary Schools. While none of 
these other schools are within the bounda- 
ries of projects for which applications for 
survey and planning funds have already been 
submitted to the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, or within proposed projects for 
which applications will be made in the im- 
mediate future, children residing in these 
potential urban renewal project areas will 
nevertheless attend these new school facili- 
ties. As such, the schools will qualify as 
supporting facilities, and a substantial por- 
tion of the money expended for these schools 
could qualify as noncash credits to meet 
the local share of presently proposed urban 
renewal projects. As you know, the cri- 
teria for eligibility does not require that 
a school facility be located within the re- 
newal project; rather, the credit is based on 
the total number of children from a rede- 
velopment area going to the school divided 
by the total capacity of the school. 

It is not possible to estimate a specific time 
period, and thus there is no specific time 
period set forth in the proposed amendment. 
With the tremendous amount of importance 
given to the relocation of an urban 
renewal project, the city will have to under- 
take several projects concurrently, depend- 
ing on the amount of relocation resources 
that are available, and then move into other 
urban renewal projects as quickly as pos- 
sible. The city would receive credit im- 
mediately from the Smedley Junior High 
School and the Stetser Elementary School 
in connection with the Smedley urban re- 
newal project. The city would also receive 
a portion of credit for moneys expended for 
Showalter Junior High School in connec- 
tion with a project entitled “North-Central 
Urban Renewal Project,” a 170-acre clearance 
and conservation project for which the Re- 
development Authority requested survey 
and planning money approximately 8 months 
ago. As of the moment, the city would find 
it extremely difficult to undertake any fur- 
ther urban renewal projects in which to meet 
the locality’s share. However, if credit could 
be forthcoming from the William Penn Ele- 
mentary School and the Pulaski, Showalter, 
and Smedley Junior High Schools, there are 
potentially six or seven other areas in the 
city of Chester on which the city could pro- 
ceed on urban renewal projects because 
there would be noncash credits to help the 
city meet its financial obligation to the 
Urban Renewal Administration. 

I apologize for being somewhat general in 
this letter, but it is very difficult to be more 
specific. In noting other amendments, I do 
find that the amendments were very general 
and Mayor Gorbey, city council, and I hope 
that it is also possible for our amendment 
to follow closely the language that is sug- 
gested by Mayor Gorbey in his letter of July 
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7. This language is almost identical to that 
found in the Housing Acts of 1961 and 1964. 
For instance, following is an amendment to 
the Housing Act of 1964: 

“TITLE X, SECTION 1008 
“Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 
“(a) Notwithstanding the date of com- 

mencement of construction of the Fox Point 
hurricane dam in Providence, Rhode Island, 
local expenditures made in connection with 
such dam shall, to the extent otherwise 
eligible, be counted as a local grant-in-aid 
to the railroad relocation urban renewal 
project (Rhode Island R-8) in accordance 
with the provisions of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

„(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 112(b) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
expenditures made by the Methodist Hospi- 
tal of Central Illinois, and Saint Francis Hos- 
pital, Peoria, Illinois, for the purchase of two 
parcels of land on or about June 25 and July 
28, 1956, for a price of not more than $82,980, 
shall if otherwise eligible be counted as local 
grants-in-aid to the Peoria ‘Medical Center’ 
urban renewal project (Illinois R-61) in ac- 
cordance with the remaining provisions of 
title I of that Act.” 

It will be noted that our proposed amend- 
ment follows very closely the language as 
that set forth in section 1008 of the 1964 bill. 
There is no termination date, and likewise 
there is no dollar amount set forth in the 
amendment itself. We would hope that our 
suggested amendment could therefore fol- 
low closely the language as set forth in May- 
or Gorbey’s letter. 

If there is any other specific information 
that you desire, we will be more than happy 
to try to obtain such data, I very much ap- 
preciate the interest which you have given 
to this matter and I assure you that the citi- 
zens of Chester will join with Mayor Gor- 
bey and the city council in expressing their 
thanks if it is possible to have this amend- 
ment incorporated into the final bill. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
Director of Redevelopment. 


CITY OF CHESTER, PA., 
July 7, 1965. 
Re proposed amendment to housing legisla- 
tion, 1965, Senate bill 2213. 
Hon. HUGH SCOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scorr: The city of Chester 
has been in a depression period for almost 
15 years. The city, with an oversupply of 
slum blighted housing, the exodus of several 
large industries, an unemployment rate of 
approximately 10-11 percent, a socioeco- 
nomic problem arising from the fact that 
52 percent of the people in the city over 25 
years of age have less than an eighth-grade 
education, etc., can look only to urban re- 
newal for salvation. 

The city of Chester is a poor town, as can 
readily be seen from the above statistics. 
As such, the city faces a financial burden in 
trying to meet its local share of renewal 
projects. We have recently found out that 
the city, if it had been knowledgeable in the 
past, could have utilized moneys expended 
by our school board for the construction of 
new schools as a credit toward our local 
contribution. The problem arises in that 
these moneys have been expended beyond the 
3-year period set forth in the law. 

In reviewing the various housing acts, 
especially the housing bills of 1961 and 1964, 
I note that waivers were granted for items 
in various cities so as to allow certain 2x- 
penditures to be eligible in order to finance 
the project, even though the expenditures 
had been made prior to the 3-year limita- 
tion. If Chester is ever going to pull out of 
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its present depression period, it must take 

full advantage of the urban renewal pro- 

gram passed by Congress and must depend 
for its ultimate success on receiving credit 
for funds expended by our school board. 

Accordingly, we would like to request that 

the following amendment be proposed at 

such time as the full Senate considers Senate 

bill 2213: 

“PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SENATE BILL 2213 
“Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 
“Notwithstanding the date of commence- 

ment of construction of the Pulaski, Sho- 

walter, and Smedley Junior High Schools, and 
the William Penn and Stetser Elementary 

Schools in Chester, Pa., local expenditures 

made in connection with such schools shall, 

to the extent otherwise eligible, be counted 
as local grants-in-aids for urban renewal 
projects that will be served by such schools.” 
It is my understanding that the housing 
bill has not yet been scheduled but that it 
might come before the Senate late next week 
or the following week. We therefore re- 
spectfully request that you present an 
amendment to Senate bill 2213 that would 
achieve the results set forth above, which in 
turn would allow Chester to embark on an 
ambitious urban renewal undertaking. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES H. GoRBEY, 
Mayor. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have told the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that I frankly doubted that his proposal 
would come under the coverage of the 
general law. It may be that some of it 
would. I have told him that since it is 
not in the House bill and therefore would 
be in conference, I would be perfectly 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference, and in the meantime I shall 
study it. 

Mr. President, I do not direct what I 
am about to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I said something about 
it yesterday. More amendments relat- 
ing to individual cases have been offered 
to the bill, and which were never brought 
to the attention of the committee, than 
have ever been previously offered. 

Had they been presented as amend- 
ments to the bill in the committee, or as 
separate bills introduced so they would 
have been before us, we would have had 
ample time to check into them and find 
out what the facts were. We had several 
measures. The bill contains 4 or 5 of 
those that were introduced and came be- 
fore the committee and could be con- 
sidered. 

I implore that hereafter action be 
started well ahead of time while the 
hearings are in progress so that we may 
have an opportunity to explore all the 
measures submitted to us. 

I do not direct this statement to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, but point out a general situation. 

I am perfectly willing to take the 
amendment to conference under those 
conditions. 

Mr.-SCOTT. I was not furnished this 
information in time to make it available 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. I call attention of the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
Maine to the correspondence which I 
have asked to have printed in the Recorp. 
That cites two or more similar instances 
in which the officials of Chester, Pa., are 
certain that similar matters have been 
taken care of in the past. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator is correct. I believe the Senator will 
find that it is only a question of time. 

Mr. MORTON. I hope that the Sen- 
ator will give it his most earnest con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be waived but 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 52, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“LIMITATION ON NONCASH GRANT-IN-AID CREDIT 
ALLOWED FOR PUBLICLY OWNED PARKING 
FACILITIES 
“Sec. 306. The parenthetical phrase in 

clause (3) of the first sentence of section 
110(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended 
by striking out ‘and’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma, and by inserting at the 
end thereof (within the parenthesis) the fol- 
lowing: ‘, and publicly owned parking facili- 
ties which do not provide free parking’.” 


Renumber succeeding sections in title III 
accordingly. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very nearly the same as 
section 310 of the House bill as passed, 
H.R. 7984. The Comptroller General 
suggested the policy which is embodied 
in this amendment in the 1962 Report 
of the General Accounting Office, and 
the change was supported by Housing 
Administrator Weaver in a letter from 
which I shall quote, a letter addressed 
to Representative Rains during the 88th 
Congress. Mr. Weaver's letter concluded 
with a statement that the Bureau of the 
Budget had advised that it had no ob- 
jection. 

The GAO report had this to say: 

In connection with certain slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects, URA has tenta- 
tively allowed noncash grant-in-aid credits 
amount to $9.3 million for certain land and 
construction costs applicable to six publicly 
owned parking facilities. The cities where 
the facilities are located plan to recover, out 
of revenues derived from the operations, the 
entire cost of the parking facilities. The 
effect of allowing these noncash grants-in- 
aid will be that the cities will be reimbursed 
in amounts in excess of the actual costs of 
the facilities. The entire costs, totaling 
about $12 million will be recovered through 
user charges and, in addition, about $6 mil- 
lion will be contributed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a result of the grants-in-aid 
being included in the project. 


It is quite possible that other projects 
are similarly affected besides those noted 
by the GAO in 1962. The further nota- 
tion made then suggested that Congress 
“may wish to consider enacting legisla- 
tion which would amend the Housing Act 
of 1949, to exclude from noncash grants- 
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in-aid all publicly owned facilities to the 
extent that the capital costs of such 
facilities are contemplated to be re- 
covered out of revenues from their 
operations.” 

The House bill, in its section 310, pro- 
vided for the exclusion of “publicly 
owned parking facilities to the extent 
that the cost thereof is anticipated to be 
recovered from revenues.” 

This conforms with the suggestions 
made by Mr. Weaver. 

The amendment I offer has similar 
wording, but is somewhat more restric- 
tive in that it would allow only facilities 
which would be furnished to the public 
by the municipality for parking on a free 
basis. The wording is: “publicly owned 
parking facilities which do not provide 
free parking.” 

Federal capital grants which are in 
effect made available under the noncash 
provisions are intended to be provided for 
facilities which support urban renewal 
projects, such as provision for schools, 
streets, sewer and water lines, and simi- 
lar facilities which do not generally, and 
are not intended to, produce revenue but 
to serve the publicin the area. But park- 
ing facilities of the kind to which the 
GAO report refers are frequently reve- 
nue producing and, in the words of the 
letter from Mr. Weaver to which I re- 
ferred: 

They provide a service which is often 
similar to that provided by private enterprise. 


Mr. Weaver's letter continues: 

We believe that these problems would be 
met by the enactment of * * * legislation 
which would reduce the noncash credit al- 
lowable with respect to publicly-owned park- 
ing facilities by that portion of their total 
cost which is anticipated to be recovered from 
revenues. Thus, * * * appropriate allowance 
of noncash grant-in-aid credit would con- 
tinue to be authorized where a municipality 
desires to provide parking facilities free. 


Mr. President, I believe, that it is 
hardly justifiable for the Urban Renewal 
Administration to allow in lieu of cash 
a property which becomes revenue-pro- 
ducing for the municipality while other 
categories such as schools, hospitals, 
sewers, and so on, do not. The net effect 
is a straight giveaway to those cities 
which set up parking-for-pay facilities. 
I certainly have no objection to free 
parking facilities, and I believe they may 
well be a great boon to the urban renewal 
project of which they are a part. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish very much that the Senator from 
Indiana would not insist upon his 
amendment. Section 310 was not writ- 
ten into the bill in committee; it is in 
the House bill. The effect of it not being 
written into the Senate bill will subject 
the whole matter to conference. 

What is sought to be done by section 
310 of the House bill is to amend section 
110(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
provide that publicly owned parking fa- 
cilities provided by a locality in connec- 
tion with the redevelopment of an urban 
renewal area can be counted as local 
grants-in-aid under the urban renewal 
program only to the extent that the cost 
of such facilities is not anticipated to 
5 recovered out of the revenues there- 

rom. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that 
there would be a windfall for the local 
community if the House provision were 
not in the Senate version? I know it is 
in the House bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not neces- 
sarily agree. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am 100 percent for 
the urban renewal program, but I think 
it should be conducted on the basis that 
we have faith in the community. That 
is what the House bill does. It main- 
tains the two-thirds/one-third ratio. 
But when that is eliminated from the 
Senate bill, as I understand has been 
done, and as I read it, unless I mis- 
understand it—and I would be willing 
to be corrected if I am wrong—the truth 
is that under existing law it would per- 
mit the local municipal government to 
collect revenue over and above that 
which is allowed in the first place. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I have said, we 
can care for this in conference. 

Mr. HARTKE. Because it is omitted 
from the Senate bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Section 310 
of the House bill provides that publicly 
owned parking facilities provided by a 
locality in connection with the rede- 
velopment of an urban renewal area can 
be counted as local grants-in-aid under 
the urban renewal program only to the 
extent that the cost of such facilities is 
not anticipated to be recovered out of 
the revenues therefrom. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree with that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are dealing 
with an exemption. 

The House language provides that rev- 
enues that are collected shall be de- 
ducted from what otherwise would be a 
credit to the Federal Government. In 


other words, the amount of such revenues 


represents that much saving for the 
Federal Government. The House bill 
would prohibit the grant-in-aid credit 
for such facilities. The Senate did not 
include that provision. 

What the Senator from Indiana is 
seeking to do is to write language into 
the Senate bill to conform to the lan- 
guage in the House bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am speaking 
against that provision at the present 
moment. It would be in conference be- 
tween the two Houses. What we seek to 
do in the Senate is to retain existing 
law which gives credit to the city for 
expenditures made by the city for park- 
ing facilities. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as I 
understood my friend the Senator from 
Alabama, when he was first discussing 
this matter, he said that he did not want 
to permit any greater amount to be 
recovered than the amount actually ex- 
pended on the facility. 

That is what section 310 of the House 
bill would do. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would be perfectly willing to 
accept the House language or any lan- 
guage which would accomplish that pur- 
pose. However, I believe that it would 
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be wrong for us to accept an amendment 
which the House has agreed to, which 
Mr. Weaver of the HHFA has recom- 
mended, and which the General Account- 
ing Office has suggested, and delete any- 
thing therefrom. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
would have no objection to what the 
Senator from Indiana is aiming at—put- 
ting them in the business of operating 
a parking lot. However, the language 
of the Senator would forbid them from 
using any free space. 

Suppose that the parking lot were 
available or could provide space for 
parking, for public facilities, or for pub- 
lic buildings adjacent to it. In my home- 
town of Huntsville, Ala., a new city hall 
has just been built, a new police de- 
partment, a new library, and public 
buildings. There is an area immediately 
across the street that probably will not 
be included in the redevelopment for 
perhaps 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

It is proposed there to utilize that 
space as a parking lot for the use of 
those who work or who have business 
places nearby. It is not intended to be 
used for commercial purposes at all. It 
is not intended to complete with com- 
mercial property. It could very well be 
developed, had it not been intended for 
other development. It could be de- 
veloped as parking spaces for each in- 
dividual building, except that the land is 
not laid out in precisely that way. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
have no objection to that. The point 
that I make is that under the Senate bill, 
as now written, there would be a windfall 
to certain cities over and beyond what 
was intended by the General Accounting 
Office recommendation, by Mr. Weaver's 
recommendation, and by the language of 
the House bill. 

If the Senator would limit the amount, 
as provided by the language in the House 
bill, to publicly owned parking facilities 
to the extent that the cost thereof is 
anticipated to be recovered from rev- 
enues, I would have no objection. I do 
not care what language is used. How- 
ever, I do not feel that we should tamper 
with the basic two-thirds to one-third 
ratio. That is, in effect, what the Senate 
provision would do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not see how the Senator can argue that 
the Senate bill would do that when the 
Senate bill is silent. The Senate bill con- 
tains the existing law. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Our idea is that we 
would meet in conference with the 
House and attempt to agree upon a plan 
that would be acceptable. It might very 
well be that the proposal of the Senator 
would be that plan. However, I would 
not like to be placed in a straitjacket 
when we go to conference. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, let me 
read the words from the Comptroller 
General in the General Accounting Office 
report of 1962, which deals with the 
policy of noncash grants-in-aid, and 
public parking facilities. The language 
reads: 

In connection with certain slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects, URA has tenta- 


tively allowed noncash grant-in-aid credits 
amounting to $9.3 million for certain land 
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and construction costs applicable to six pub- 
licly owned parking facilities. The cities, 
where the facilities are located plan to re- 
cover, out of revenues derived from the opera- 
tions, the entire cost of the parking facilities. 
The effect of allowing these noncash grants- 
in-aid will be that the cities will be reim- 
bursed in amounts in excess of the actual 
costs of the facilities. The entire costs, total- 
ing about $12 million will be recovered 
through user charges and, in addition, about 
$6 million will be contributed by the Federal 
Government as a result of the grants-in-aid 
being included in the project. 


Then the General Accounting Office 
suggests to Congress: 

It may wish to consider enacting legisla- 
tion which would amend the Housing Act of 
1949, to exclude from noncash grants-in-aid 
all publicly owned facilities to the extent that 
the capital costs of such facilities are con- 
templated to be recovered out of revenue 
from their operations. 


The House took the recommendation 
of the General Accounting Office which, 
to me, makes good sense. That would 
mean that we would not have a windfall. 
I can see no good reason for the pro- 
vision being omitted from the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. All that I ask is 
that we be allowed to go to a free con- 
ference with the language in the House 
bill being the proposal that the Senator 
from Indiana makes. However, do not 
tie our hands. 

If the Senator will withdraw his 
amendment, I assure him that we shall 
give the fullest cooperation. However, if 
the Senator has the provision placed in 
the Senate bill, we shall be virtually hand 
tied. 

I beg the Senator to let us go to con- 
ference with his words ringing in our 
ears. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I 
should like to accede to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama. However, in 
good conscience, after offering the 
amendment which has been recom- 
mended as good accounting procedure, 
I do not see how I could do so. 

I should like to have a vote on the 
amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the re- 
mander of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, after 
the rather lengthy discussion on yester- 


day, concerning the amendment I then 


offered, I have studied the matter fur- 
ther. The views which I then communi- 
cated are applicable to the amendment 
I shall soon offer. 

I understand that the able Senator 
from Alabama will accept my amend- 
ment. I have spoken to several interest- 
ed colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral, and others. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I 
send to the desk amendments, offered 
by myself and the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the junior 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of them be waived, and that they 
be printed in the Recorp, and then I 
shall specifically, in plain English, in- 
dicate what the amendments are de- 
signed to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the reading is waived, and 
the amendments will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KucHEL’s amendments, offered for 
himself and other Senators, are as fol- 
lows: 


On page 10, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“(c) The third sentence of section 212 (a) 
of such Act (relating to the applicability of 
the Davis-Bacon Act) is amended to read as 
follows: The provisions of this section shall 
apply to the insurance under section 221 of 
any mortgage described in subsection (d) (3) 
or (d) (4)."" 

On page 82, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“(4) Section 212(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘The 
provisions of this section shall also apply to 
insurance under title X with respect to labor- 
ers and mechanics employed in land develop- 
ment financed with the proceeds of any mort- 
gage insured under that title.“ 

On page 76, line 1, strike out “707 and 
708” and insert “708 and 709”. 

On page 78, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 807. Title VII of the Housing Act of 
1961 is further amended by inserting after 
section 706 (as added by section 806 of this 
Act) the following new section: 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“ ‘Sec. 707. (a) The Administrator shall 
take such action as may be necessary to in- 
sure that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work 
financed with the assistance of grants under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. The Ad- 
ministrator shall not approve any such 
grant without first obtaining adequate as- 
surance that these labor standards will be 
maintained upon the construction work. 

b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 
5 U.S.C. 133z-15), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 
40 U.S.C. 276c).'” 

On page 78, line 10, strike out 807“ and 
“707” and insert in lieu thereof “808” and 
708“, respectively. 

On page 78, line 17, strike out “808” and 
insert in lieu thereof 809“. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, my 
amendments seek three objectives. 

I first seek to amend section 212 of the 
Housing Act. That section presently re- 
stricts the application of Davis-Bacon 
standards to cooperative housing corpo- 
rations and limited dividend corpora- 
tions or other entity, which are mortga- 
gors under section 221(d)(3) of the 
National Housing Act. I would extend 
Davis-Bacon to private nonprofit corpo- 
rations or other entity and public bodies 
which are mortgagors. To effect this 
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limited wider scope of prevailing wage 
standards, I amend subsection (d) (3) 
and (d) (4) of section 221. 

The housing law presently exempts 
family units of 12 or less from Davis- 
Bacon coverage under sections 220 and 
233. My amendment does not affect 
these sections at all. Section 220, for the 
information of the Senate, covers reha- 
bilitation and neighborhood conservation 
housing, generally known as urban re- 
newal. Section 233 deals with experi- 
mental housing. I repeat that the 12- 
unit rule, now the law, applying to both 
these sections specifically, remains un- 
touched. 

My other two amendments do not re- 
late to housing. 

My second amendment is offered to 
title 10, the land development program, 
under which mortgage insurance will be 
made available to a land developer. I 
would apply, by this second amendment, 
the prevailing wage procedure of the 
Davis-Bacon Act to this title. 

My third amendment is to title 7, land 
beautification. I would apply the provi- 
sions of the Davis-Bacon Act to this 
program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to join my name to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to observe 
that I have placed on the amendment 
the names of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yesterday I offered 
an amendment to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I offered my amendment because 


I misunderstood the purpose of the 


Senator’s amendment. I have the im- 
pression that he himself misunderstood 
it yesterday. 

Mr. KUCHEL. There certainly was 
some confusion on this matter yesterday. 

Mr. BENNETT. With the very clear 
explanation which we have had today, 
I believe I am safe in saying that the 
objective I sought yesterday is in fact 
carried out by this amendment, which 
was to make sure the Davis-Bacon 
standards were not implied to single- 
family units. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 
from California has stated, he has dis- 
cussed the amendment with me. In fact, 
between him and his staff and our Hous- 
ing Subcommittee staff, the language 
was worked out. I believe the Senator 
from California has given us a very clear 
statement. We are willing to accept the 
amendment. I am willing to yield back 
the time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I invite the attention of 
Senators to the degree to which this body 
operates by consent. When there was 
general misunderstanding and wide- 
spread misunderstanding about the pur- 
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port and intent and scope of the amend- 
ment and controversy arose, I did not 
wish to see any young American with a 
wife and children denied the benefit of 
FHA to build a home and rear his family 
by reason of an amendment hastily 
adopted by the Senate. When objections 
and questions were raised and when a re- 
quest was made that a consideration of 
the amendment be postponed, the dis- 
tinguished able Senator from California 
himself rose and asked consent to defer 
action on his amendment until today. 
Comity prevailed, except perhaps I was a 
little abrasive in my remarks. If so, I 
apologize to my dear and trusted friend 
from California. 

I wish he would add my name as a 
cosponsor of his amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First let me say that 
one of the pleasures I have in the Senate 
is my friendship with the fine gentleman 
and my able colleague from Tennessee. 
No apology is necessary. I express my 
gratitude for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLP. 
be added as cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in view 
of the graciousness between the Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
California, so that the trinity may be 
completed, I ask that my name be 
added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. TOWER. Put my name on it, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the 
Senator from Texas be added as cospon- 
sors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President 

Mr. KUCHEL. And the name of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. No; Iam not trying to 
get into the family. I wish to ask a 
question. 

Does the amendment go beyond the 
building trades? I am thinking of a 
quasi-governmental body such as the 
TVA. Would it have to apply the Davis- 
Bacon law in buying coal? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No. 

Mr. MORTON. This has nothing to 
do with TVA? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield back all my time 
on the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from California. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I yield back my 
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AMENDMENT NO 322 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 322, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 9, strike out lines 16 through 19 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(k) The Administrator shall submit to 
the Congress annual reports of operations 
under this section, together with his recom- 
mendations with respect thereto. Such re- 
ports shall be submitted on or before Janu- 
ary 1 of each year.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield myself 30 sec- 
onds. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
require the Administrator of the HHFA 
to furnish the Congress with a report on 
the status of the rent supplement pro- 
gram at the end of each year. The re- 
port should not be limited to statistical 
information, but should delve into ad- 
ministrative problems, both experienced 
and anticipated successes and failures, 
including an evaluation of the attitude 
of the sponsors of projects participating 
in the rent supplement program. 

Voluminous testimony was heard by 
the Housing Subcommittee on this vast 
undertaking. A considerable amount of 
it was negative, but the most impressive 
part of all was that some of the most 
ardent supporters of the program were 
uninhibited in their skepticism toward 
the administration launching such a 
monumental program in which absolute- 
ly no experience has been had. A most 
articulate and knowledgeable person in 
the field of housing and housing man- 
agement, Ira S. Robbins, president of the 
National Association of Housing & Re- 
development Officials, told the subcom- 
mittee: 

The rent supplement plan is advanced as 
the “most crucial instrument in our effort 
to improve the American city,” yet this plan, 
which at least is administratively cumber- 
some and socially indefensible, came to the 
Congress without any review of testing by 
the various local operating agencies that 
should administer the program. 


The adoption of my amendment will 
at least put the Congress in an advised 
and enlightened position to better pro- 
tect the taxpayers against an unleashed 
spending program such as this one. 

Mr. President, I have spoken in little 
detail considering the magnitude and un- 
wieldiness of the rent supplement pro- 
gram as we are considering it here today. 
I had hoped that the subcommittee could 
have had extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject and then recommended the enact- 
ment of a cautiously laid out program on 
an experimental basis which could be 
expanded judiciously as experience 
showed us the way. 

Mr. President, I yield back my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, lam 
glad to accept the amendment. I yield 
back my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 338 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 338. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment, 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that it be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. TOWER 
(No, 338) is as follows: 

On page 46, between lines 6 and 7, insert a 
new section as follows: 

“FHA MORTGAGE FINANCING FOR VETERANS 

“Sec. 214. (a) Section 203 (b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and not to exceed’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘and (except as 
provided in the last sentence of this para- 
graph) not to exceed’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘If the mortgagor is 
a veteran (as defined in section 101(2) of title 
38, United States Code) who has not received 
any direct, guaranteed, or insured loan under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for the purchase, construction, or 
repair of a dwelling (including a farm 
dwelling) which was to be owned and occu- 
pied by him as his home, and the mortgage 
to be insured under this section covers prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwelling 
designed principally for a one-family resi- 
dence, the principal obligation may be in an 
amount equal to the sum of (i) 100 per 
centum of $20,000 of the appraised value of 
the property as of the date the mortgage is 
accepted for insurance, and (ii) 85 per 
centum of such value in excess of 820,000.“ 

“(b) Section 203(b)(9) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘on account of the 
property’ the following: ‘(except in a case to 
which the last sentence of paragraph (2) 
applies) ’.” 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the names of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs] and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] may be added to 
the amendment as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to establish a 
new mortgage insurance program for 
veterans under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

With the inclusion of this amendment 
in the bill, the FHA would insure 100 per- 
cent of the first $20,000 value of a home 
mortgage, and 85 percent of any addi- 
tional value to the present FHA maxi- 
mum of $30,000. In effect, this would 
mean a veteran would be able to have a 
no-downpayment insured mortgage for 
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the first $20,000 and would have to have 
only a 5-percent downpayment for a 
$30,000 home. The standard FHA in- 
terest rate, which is the same rate under 
the VA programs, plus an additional one- 
half of 1 percent to cover insurance costs, 
would be charged. 

Those covered by the amendment are 
veterans having had active military serv- 
ice, who have been discharged or released 
from service under conditions other than 
dishonorable. The amendment would 
not apply to veterans who have received 
any direct, guaranteed, or insured loan 
under any Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram for the purchase, construction, or 
repair of his residential property. Those 
veterans not using up their eligibility un- 
der the Veterans’ Administration loan 
program would be eligible for the FHA 
program. 

In the past 20 years, almost 6% million 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war have availed themselves of the loan 
guarantee program administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Some $60.2 
billion in mortgage loans has been guar- 
anteed, with only 2.5 percent of the loans 
resulting in default. 

The veterans home program has been 
a good one, for not only our veterans, but 
for our homebuilding industry and entire 
economy as well. 

Some 1234 million veterans remain 
eligible for the VA program, but their 
eligibility under the law is phasing out. 
Present law provides for a 10-year eligi- 
bility from the date of discharge plus 1 
year of eligibility for each 3 months of 
active duty. For World War II veterans, 
eligibility expiration began July 5, 1962, 
for Korean war veterans, eligibility ex- 
piration began January 31, 1965. Thus 
the phasing-out process has begun, and 
will be completed for World War II vet- 
erans in July of 1967, and in case of 
Korean veterans on January 31, 1975. 

The new program I offer here will 
cover both those who have never been 
eligible for VA benefits as well as those 
who have not yet used their eligibility. 

The economic aspect is important, too. 
Certainly, many servicemen now being 
discharged cannot afford present down- 
payments, yet these servicemen repre- 
sent a tremendous potential for the 
homebuilding market, a vital segment of 
our national economy. 

Under the amendment I offer, some 
21 million veterans would be eligible for 
mortgage insurance. If 35 percent of 
these veterans use the new program, 
which is the percentage of eligibles using 
the VA program, then we could expect 
approximately 6½ million new housing 
starts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I inquire of the 
Senator whether his amendment pro- 
vides for any downpayment by 
veterans? 

Mr. TOWER. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No downpayments. 

Mr. TOWER. No downpayments up 
to $20,000. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Are veterans who 
were not in combat eligible as well as vet- 
erans who were in combat? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes, provided they 
were war veterans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How long a period 
of time do the veterans have to serve 
before they would be eligible? One day? 
Ten days? Thirty days? Sixty days? 
Ninety days? 

Mr. TOWER. The same regulations 
as apply to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What are they? 

Mr. TOWER. I will provide the Sen- 
ator with that information. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was told it is 90 
days. 

Mr. TOWER. I believe that 90 days 
is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are veterans of 
World War I eligible? 

Mr. TOWER. Veterans of World War 
I would be eligible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Veterans of the 
Spanish-American War? 

Mr. TOWER. Spanish-American War. 
If veterans wish to go out and build a 
home, they would be eligible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Veterans of the In- 
dian Wars? 

Mr. TOWER. Veterans of the Indian 
Wars, if any survive. Also the Civil War, 
if any are left. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For several years the 
Republicans have charged that FHA in- 
surance reserves were being jeopardized 
because, under the liberalized terms per- 
mitted on FHA mortgages, unsound loans 
were being made to veterans and others, 
that the downpayments were too low, 
and the maturities were too long. Now 
we find them preparing an amendment 
which would radically liberalize the terms 
on FHA mortgages for all veterans. 

Is this a vote-catching amendment, 
or is it an honest, bona fide amendment 
intended to help deserving veterans? 

It looks to me as though it is a fly- 
catcher. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from Alabama a ques- 
tion. Is not this amendment in the 
House bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, it is in the 
House bill. One thing that concerns me 
about the Senator’s amendment is the 
fact that he is offering the identical lan- 
guage in the House bill and there would 
be no room to work things out if we go 
to conference. It seems to me the amend- 
ment should have more work done on it. 

Mr. TOWER. I would be glad to con- 
sider any modification the Senator might 
wish to make. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us kill the whole 
amendment and then work on it in con- 
ference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that 
would be very good. If the amendment 
were withdrawn, the issue then would be 
wide open and we could write in anything 
we wished. I did draft an amendment to 
the Senator’s amendment, but I did it 
purely to give us maneuvering room at 
the conference table. 

Mr. TOWER. As I remember, the 
Senator from Alabama has proposed that 
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$15,000 rather than $20,000 would be the 
base amount. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. TOWER. And 90 percent of value 
in excess of $15,000—as between $15,000 
and $20,000, and so forth. That sounds 
reasonable to me and I am prepared to 
accept that modification. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is one other 
modification 

Mr. TOWER. This would apply to 
veterans after September 16, 1940, which 
would render veterans of World War I, 
the Spanish-American War, the Indian 
Wars, and the Civil War ineligible. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I must confess that 
this is unusual, because I am a World 
War I veteran and I would be cutting 
myself out by suggesting this. 

Mr. TOWER. I wish the Senator had 
not said that, because I am a World War 
II veteran and I am including myself in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But I am denounc- 
ing self-interest by cutting myself out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I 
believe we have much more room for 
flexibility and maneuvering if we re- 
jected the amendment outright. The 
Senator from Ohio just told me that 
Hë thought my use of the term “kill” a 
moment ago was a bit too severe. I 
should say let us “reject” the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I said that to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois because it does not 
harmonize with his gentility and gen- 
eral character. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask that the 
former word “kill” be eliminated and 
that the term “reject” may be included. 
The Senator from Alabama is a con- 
ciliator par excellence, and I do not wish 
to interfere with his tactics. Therefore, 
I shall accept the amendment. 

However, I do wish to say that this 
illustrates a very bad political tendency. 
It is a position which the Democratic 
Party at times has been guilty of being 
in, when President Eisenhower was at 
the White House; namely, loading down 
a bill with all kinds of exemptions and 
special privilege and then denouncing 
the bill because of its contents which 
the minority insisted on putting in. 

Therefore, I shall yield and not object 
to the amended provision. 

Mr. TOWER. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that all we are doing 
here is following a policy followed by 
the Veterans’ Administration, The pro- 
gram was inaugurated after World War 
II, under a Democratic administration. 
I certainly wish to give credit where 
credit is due. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There should be a 
way for veterans to get established and 
move into homes. Most of the veterans 
have now had 20 years in which to get 
assimilated into civilian life. This is 
not so true of Korean war veterans but, 
on the whole, peacetime military serv- 
ice has not been onerous. 

I am going to vote for the bill spon- 
sored by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] on education, but it dis- 
turbs me to see this practice of loading 
down a bill with all kinds of extra ex- 
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penses and then using those very items 
which have been incorporated in the 
bill as reasons why the bill should be 
voted against. This practice should 
stop, whether from our side of the aisle 
or from the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to modify my amendment to con- 
form it to the suggestions made by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, my 
amendment as modified, is now pending. 
I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say a 
word about keeping the amendment in, 
to answer what the Senator from Ili- 
nois has said. In the form in which I 
suggested it be modified there is ample 
maneuvering room for conference. It 
would require that there be something 
done on the veterans matter. I do not 
believe that is bad. For several years 
there has been some agitation toward 
combining the veterans housing pro- 
grams into FHA housing program. Three 
years ago we passed the phasing out 
plan for veterans housing programs. 
Since that time our boys have gone to 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic 
and to other places. After all, the 
Korean war provision does not phase out 
completely until 1975. This amendment 
makes it possible for veterans to use 
FHA, which I believe will be a good thing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It has been argued 
that the authorization for 240,000 public 
housing units covering a period of 4 years, 
at 60,000 each year, and the authoriza- 
tion for the subsidizing of rents, would 
destroy the incentive of individuals in 
our country to own their own homes. 
How does the Senator from Texas recon- 
cile his proposal for a subsidy for the vet- 
erans—and I am a veteran—with that 
argument? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this is 
not a subsidy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand It is a 
guarantee. 

Mr. TOWER. It is a guarantee. The 
VA experience is that only 2.5 percent 
are in default. This is counter to the 
rent supplement, which in my opinion 
destroys the incentive to home owner- 
ship. This is an incentive to home 
ownership. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why should a vet- 
eran with a modest income wish to avail 
himself of what the Senator from Texas 
proposes, when he could go into a public 
housing unit or get subsidized rent? 

Mr. TOWER. Well, I think it is the 
desire to own one’s own home. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur in what the 
Senator says. I shall not prolong the 
debate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for this compromise, but before I do 
I wish to he assured by the Senator from 
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Texas, who is so zealous to maintain the 
integrity of the FHA insurance reserves, 
whether he thinks the amendment will 
jeopardize the FHA insurance reserve. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not think it will. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall vote for the 
amendment, but I do not want to hear 
the Senator take the stump during the 
next year and contend that the reserve 
of the FHA is in jeopardy. Under those 
conditions I shall not object to the 
amendment, and shall vote for it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Texas. 

The amendment, 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, 
beginning with line 10, strike out all 
through line 6 on page 46. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois earlier referred to 
me as a conciliator. This is a concilia- 
tion amendment. There were two provi- 
sions in the bill that were in some con- 
troversy. The Senator from Texas was 
prepared to strike one. The Senator from 
Illinois was prepared to strike the other. 

The two Senators have agreed that I 
offer an amendment to strike both. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly amenable to this procedure, 
provided that my distinguished friend 
from Illinois is in favor of it also. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, it is agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I call up my amend- 
ment No. 347. I offer it in behalf of 
myself and my colleague from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DovcLas], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 54, 
line 24, after “by” insert the following: 
“striking out ‘$50,000,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$100,000,000 for each 
fiscal year’, and by”. 


as modified, was 
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On page 55, between lines 5 and 6, 
insert the following: 

(c) Section 312 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) No loan shail be made under the 
authority of this section after October 1, 
1969, except pursuant to a contract, com- 
mitment, or other obligation entered into 
pursuant to this section before that date.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes to explain the amend- 
ment. Section 308 of the bill provides 
low interest rate—3 percent—rehabilita- 
tion loans that can be made for the im- 
provement of properties in an urban 
renewal area. 

In order to have the rehabilitation 
loan program do its share, the author- 
ization for that purpose was established 
in the 1964 Housing Act at $50 million. 
All of the funds have now been appro- 
priated. It is included into the Inde- 
pendent Office Appropriation in both 
the House and in the Senate following 
appropriation of loan funds in the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation act of 
fiscal year 1965. The House report 
referred to the program as a useful, 
and important one which was supported 
by considerable testimony in the record 
of hearings. 

The House left this program without 
a ceiling. It took off the $50 million ceil- 
ing. However, the House, in its report, 
said that the proper amount to be filled 
in here was at least $100 million per 


year. 

As we in the Senate always like to have 
things go out with a firm ceiling, I be- 
lieve this is the proper way in which to 
do it. At the same time the increased 
limit gives some feeling of definiteness 
and assurance to the many thousands 
who are involved in this particular pro- 
gram, and responds to the type of strong 
testimony which substantiated the pro- 
gram, not only before the Banking and 
Currency Committees, but also before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I have taken this amendment up with 
the majority and minority. I under- 
stand that by way of fixing a ceiling be- 
fore the matter leaves the Senate this 
is the desirable thing to do. The pro- 
gram of rehabilitation loans in support 
of local rehabilitation efforts in urban 
renewal areas, sponsored in the House 
by Congressman WIDNALL, deserves 
strong backing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York has explained 
the amendment. I am willing to take 
it to conference. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time for debate has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also call 
up my amendment No. 348. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
between lines 4 and 5, insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

STUDY CONCERNING RELIEF OF HOMEOWNERS IN 
PROXIMITY TO AIRPORTS 

Sec. 109. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator shall undertake a study to de- 
termine feasible methods of reducing the 
economic loss and hardship suffered by 
homeowners as the result of the depreciation 
in the value of their properties and possible 
methods of abating noise from aircraft in 
such housing following the construction of 
airports in the vicinity of their homes. Find- 
ings and recommendations resulting from 
such study shall be reported to the President 
for transmission to the Congress at the 
earliest practicable date, but in no event 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The purpose of the 
amendment is to focus much needed at- 
tention on the plight of the homeowner 
near airports where the homeowner finds 
his property reduced in value by virtue 
of aircraft noises. The amendment also 
directs a study at one and the same time 
of what might be done in the housing 
construction field to see if such aircraft 
noises could be reduced. 

The reason that I have been moved to 
suggest my approach—which, as I em- 
phasize, involves a study, the report on 
which shall be rendered as soon as prac- 
ticable but in no event later than 1 year— 
is that there is a very grave problem here. 
In my particular part of the country 
there are a number of airports sur- 
rounding New York, and undoubtedly 
there will be more—and other Senators 
will have the same problem in their 
areas we found in our research that in 
England it was finally decided, after con- 
siderable inquiry, that a great deal could 
be done to abate aircraft noises by the 
method of home construction. A report 
prepared for the Parliament by a com- 
mittee on the problem of noise proposed 
a grant program to help people seriously 
„ near airports to improve dwell- 

S. 

There seems to be no reason why there 
should be a damaging depreciation of 
home values because the homes are lo- 
cated near airports. Based upon that 
precedent, instead of trying a specific de- 
tailed program because I felt we should 
proceed to get the Administrator of 
HHFA to dig into the problem and to 
bring back some word as to what might 
be done, and then we can decide whether 
we want to do it or not. The House re- 
port urges a study of the question of 
depreciation of homes near airports and 
urges that it be the subject of subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York has been in dis- 
cussions with me on this subject. We 
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have told him that we would be willing 
to take the amendment to conference. 
There is no such provision in the House 
bill. The amendment would give us an 
opportunity to explore the situation. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ators in charge of the bill, who have no 
doctrinaire views on amendments be- 
cause they necessarily come from Sen- 
ators who at the moment are not mem- 
bers of the committee. They are most 
wise and fair in their judgment as to 
how they handle these questions. I 
thank the Senators. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 46, 
between lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

MORTGAGE LIMITS FOR HOMES UNDER SECTION 
208 (b) 

Sec. 214. Clause (iii) of section 203 (b) (2) 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out 75 per centum“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 85 per centum”. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the amendment with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. The 
amendment would cover a problem in re- 
lation to the FHA program that is not 
covered in either the House bill or the 
Senate bill as they now stand. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to take the 
problem to conference. 

The sole effect of the proposed amend- 
ment is to increase slightly the ratio of 
mortgage to value on homes valued be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000—which latter 
figure remains as the maximum permis- 
sible value of a home eligible for an in- 
sured mortgage. Thereby, of course, the 
downpayment required on such homes is 
correspondingly reduced. 

When the mortgage ratio schedule now 
in effect was enacted, a $15,000 to $20,000 
home was considered as typically avail- 
able for so-called moderate-income fam- 
ilies and ratios were so devised to favor 
that bracket, with homes in excess of 
that valuation requiring substantially 
higher downpayments. 

Since then, increased costs—particu- 
larly land costs and higher street and 
land development requirements—and 
the public demand for larger and better 
equipped homes have now moved the 
typical modest home bracket in many 
areas from $15,000 to $20,000 to $20,000 
to $30,000. 

Downpayments now required by the 
act for the latter bracket in some cases 
are no less than—and frequently are the 
same or more than—available in practice 
on an uninsured loan. For example, fed- 
erally chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations—without benefit of insurance on 
the loan on FHA inspections—may lend 
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90 percent on the first $25,000 of value 
and 80 percent on the excess up to 
$30,000. 

The amendment would make the down- 
payment on an FHA-insured loan on a 
home valued at $20,000 to $30,000 more 
suitable to the realities of today’s new 
home market, and more nearly in con- 
formity with the practice on uninsured 
loans. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama for his comment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have considered the subject. I believe 
the Senator has correctly stated it. A 
hardship would be placed on the pur- 
chasers of homes in that price bracket. 
There are areas in the country where it 
is difficult to buy a home at a lower price 
than an amount between $20,000 and 
$30,000, or even between $15,000 and 
$30,000. The amount of the downpay- 
ment is quite steep. The amendment 
would give some relief—not a great deal— 
I believe about $500. So far as Iam con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have discussed the 
amendment with the Senator from 
Texas. I understand that he is agreeable 
to the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER, I am agreeable. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill to yield me 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 20 minutes 
17 Senator from Pennsylvania on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. If I might have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Alabama, 
I should like to ask a couple of questions 
in connection with the bill. 

I wonder if the Senator does not agree 
with me that one of the best ways to 
attack both the employment and the en- 
vironmental aspects of poverty is through 
a self-help program. In other words, 
does not the Senator agree that we could 
make substantial progress in terms of 
both employment and the war against 
poverty if we could encourage, through 
the housing program, the rehabilitation 
of dwellings by self-help? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This may not be completely 
analogous, but the Senator will remem- 
ber that at the time we were in a reces- 
sion—in the 1957-58 period. I intro- 
duced a bill entitled the Emergency 
Housing Act of 1958 which made $1 bil- 
lion available to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association with which to pur- 
chase a certain class of mortgages with 
low downpayments. It provided nearly 
a hundred thousand homes. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the Senator will 
recall that I was a cosponsor of that bill. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania was a cosponsor. He re- 
members quite well that under that legis- 
lation some 100,000 homes were built. 
That program was undertaken to relieve 
unemployment. 

I have always believed that the Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1958 was probably 
the greatest single factor in the recovery 
from that recession. 

I believe that it is analogous because 
there is nothing that provides jobs better 
than the construction and rehabilitation 
of homes. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. Iam wondering whether, seriously, 
we should not encourage, over the long 
run, legislation in the housing field which 
would ‘encourage the rehabilitation of 
existing housing, which inevitably pro- 
vides instruction in basic skills asso- 
ciated with renovation without displac- 
ing employed labor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator is correct. It would be good for us 
to encourage self-help and the rehabili- 
tation of homes. 

Mr. CLARK. The program would in- 
volve teaching skills to those out of work 
and living in substandard housing at the 
same time they rehabilitate their own 
house. That is of particular interest to 
me as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower. 

I would therefore suggest, if the Sen- 
ator concurs, that we should encourage 
the HHFA to integrate this housing pro- 
gram, particularly this community ac- 
tion program, to the maximum possible 
extent with the efforts of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, which is waging 
the war on poverty, and which is headed 
by Mr. Shriver. Would not the Senator 
agree that that would be a wise admin- 
istrative action to take? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not given 
thought to it, but my offhand opinion 
would be that it would be a very good 
move. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out that such a 
program initiated voluntarily as long ago 
as 1952 by the Society of Friends was 
quite successful, it seemed tome. I hope 
that the Senator will agree that the 
proposed method of combating both 
urban decay and unemployment might 
well be fostered and encouraged by the 
Johnson administration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it would be 
& good program. 

Mr. CLARK. I presume the Senator 
shares my satisfaction with the increased 
emphasis on the rehabilitation of older 
houses, reflected in the bill. As Presi- 
dent Johnson has pointed out, “it is often 
possible to improve, rebuild, and re- 
habilitate existing homes with less cost 
and less human dislocation” than is en- 
tailed in new construction. ` 

Does not the Senator from Alabama 
agree that the supplemental rent pro- 
gram should be used to encourage non- 
profit and limited-profit organizations to 
rehabilitate older housing for low-income 
tenants, instead of necessarily building 
new housing all the time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This could be 
looked into. There are complications. 
Iam sure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
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would agree with me that there are some 
things that would need to be worked out 
in that kind of program, but I think 
they could be worked out. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for his helpful interven- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield, without losing my 
right to the floor, to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], to permit 
them to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I merely 
happen to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. It is the Miller amendment. I 
do not know whether the Senator from 
Iowa is ready to present it yet or not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment 
has now become lost. I shall find it 
quickly, though. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I am perfectly willing 
to wait until after the third reading of 
the bill to make the speech I have been 
trying to make all day. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The proceedings have 
been moving so fast that I have not 
been able to keep up with the latest 
move. The- Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] offered and I cosponsored an 
amendment to the last housing bill that 
was before the Senate. The last I knew 
was that the Senator from Iowa was 
working with members of the staff of 
the Senator from Alabama to see if a 
modification of the amendment might 
be acceptable. Has that modification 
been agreed to? If so, I shall be willing 
to place my statement in the record, 
and perhaps the Senator from Iowa 
would be willing to place his statement 
in the record, too. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Alabama suggest that 
I continue with my speech, or is he 
about ready to make a decision? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is ready to proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

AMENDMENT NO. 349 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I call up amend- 
ment No. 349, as modified. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment, as 
modified, not be read but that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 55, after line 5, insert the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“Sec. 309. (a) Section 110(c) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
the third sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘For the purposes of 
this title, the term “project” shall not in- 
clude (except as provided in paragraph (7) 
above) (A) the construction or improve- 
ment of any building, or (B) the acquisition, 
disposition, or demolition of any building 
other than a substandard building. The 
term “redevelopment” and derivations there- 
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of shall mean development as well as rede- 
velopment.’ 

“(b) Section 110 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“"(1) “Substandard building” means any 
building other than a building (1) which 
can be economically improved or modified 
to meet requirements reasonably established 
by the local public agency for integration 
into an urban renewal plan, and (2) whose 
owner or lessee agrees within thirty days 
from date notice is received from the agency, 
and presents satisfactory evidence that he 
is willing and able, to make such improve- 
ments or modifications within a reasonable 
time limit set by the local public agency.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment would merely amend the 
definition of the term “project” con- 
tained in the Housing Act of 1949 to 
preclude Federal assistance for the ac- 
quisition, disposition, or demolition of 
any building other than a “substandard 
building.” The amendment defines 
“substandard building” as any building 
other than a building, first, which can 
be economically improved or modified 
to meet requirements reasonably estab- 
lished by the local public agency for in- 
tegration into an urban renewal plan, 
and second, whose owner or lessee 
promptly agrees, and presents satisfac- 
tory evidence that he is able, to make 
such improvements or modifications 
within a reasonable time limit set by the 
local public agency. 

Since we are dealing with legislation 
concerning urban renewal, we are af- 
fecting the homes and places of busi- 
ness of a great many people. Therefore, 
it is our belief that some practical guide- 
line should be specified in the law for ap- 
propriate administrative officials to 
follow. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has provided in its regulations— 
chapter 1, Selection and Treatment of 
Project Areas—some guidelines for clear- 
ance and redevelopment as follows: 

The necessity for clearance of a project 
area, or of any part thereof, must be satis- 
factorily demonstrated in all cases. If con- 
ditions warranting clearance do not exist, the 
appropriate treatment will be conservation 
and rehabilitation which may include spot 
clearance. 

The local public agency must also (1) 
show that the extent of clearance proposed 
is warranted, and (2) fully justify the ac- 
quisition of individual parcels of basically 
sound property which involves high-acqui- 
sition costs and might not be incompatible 
with land use proposals. Every possibility 
must be explored to develop an urban re- 
newal plan which permits a maximum num- 
ber of sound structures to remain in the 
area. 

HHFA will not concur in the acquisition 
for demolition of property that is: 

1. Of such quality and potential use that 
its retention is compatible with the achieve- 
ment of the urban renewal plan objectives 
for the project area, 

2. Capable of being improved and success- 
fully integrated into the project. 


Unfortunately, however, these regula- 
tions have not always been complied 
with. The most notorious example of 
the failure to follow these regulations is 
pointed out in the report of the General 
Accounting Office on the Urban Renewal 
Administration’s approval of funds for 
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the Erieview urban renewal project in 
Cleveland. The GAO stated that many 
buildings were torn down that need not 
have been demolished. It found that 
only 24 buildings in the area were sub- 
standard in contrast to the 84 substand- 
ard buildings cited in the Urban Renewal 
Agency’s approval of funds. 

Another example can be found right 
here in the Nation’s Capital. Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Dowpy, 
spent a great deal of time conducting 
hearings on the matter of urban renewal 
in the District of Columbia area. The 
results of the investigation of the Co- 
lumbia Plaza project in the District raise 
serious questions about the grant of dis- 
cretion which Congress has made to 
nonelected administrative officials and 
about the direction which future urban 
renewal should take. It is my under- 
standing that the House District Com- 
mittee’s hearings are being printed now 
and will be available in the very near 
future. 

In the meantime, I would invite at- 
tention to the rather shocking statistics 
set forth in a summary of the findings 
by Representative Downy appearing on 
pages 25234-25237 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 109, part 19. 

In its report on the Erieview project— 
on page 35—the GAO made the following 
recommendations for the Administrator, 
HHFA, and the Commissioner, URA: 


1, Revise the criteria governing the eli- 
gibility of areas for large-scale demolition 
to more clearly define the condition sub- 
standard requiring clearance” and to relate 
this condition solely to the structural con- 
dition of the specific buildings being con- 
sidered. 

2. Clarify the criteria for Federal partici- 
pation in proposed large-scale demolition 
projects to provide that, if an area does not 
have a significant number of structurally 
substandard buildings, expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds shall be limited to other feasible 
but less costly forms of urban renewal (e.g., 
rehabilitation and spot clearance). 

3. Obtain more effective administration, at 
all levels, of URA's established policy that 
the Government will not share in the cost 
of acquiring and demolishing properties 
which can be improved and successfully in- 
tegrated into a project. 

4. Require thorough examination by quali- 
fied HHFA personnel of the condition of 
structures in proposed project areas before 
such areas are approved for large-scale 
demolition. 

5. Review the proposed demolition of 
buildings in project I—Erieview—with the 
view toward retaining those buildings that 
can be successfully integrated into the 
project. 


Commissioner William L. Slayton of 
the URA commented on the GAO report 
on the Cleveland Erieview project in a 
letter to the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee as follows: 


Neat rules based on the structural con- 
dition of buildings or on the number of 
structurally substandard buildings in an area 
have an appeal in an engineering or account- 
ing sense. I believe, however, that they 
would be self-defeating through vitiating the 
flexibility needed for a positive approach to 
urban renewal. They would work to pro- 
hibit clearance which may be required to 
achieve the objectives of a sound urban re- 
newal plan. They also could make it ex- 
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tremely difficult for a local public agency to 
prepare and carry out an urban renewal plan 
that meets the objectives of the Federal 
statute as I understand them. 


Our amendment would carry out the 
GAO recommendations. It would not 
vitiate the flexibility needed for a posi- 
tive approach to urban renewal unless 
the redevelopment plans are designed to 
destroy property rights on a whimsical 
basis. It would not hamper those seek- 
ing to develop our urban areas who really 
wish to give recognition to the policy 
that buildings which can be integrated 
into a plan should be preserved, even 
though they may require some modifica- 
tions. If modifications can be made eco- 
nomically to those buildings to meet 
reasonable requirements, and if the own- 
ers are ready, able, and willing to do so 
within a reasonable period of time, we 
believe it would be contrary to good pol- 
icy for the Government to acquire such 
buildings for demolition. 

From the statement in his housing 
message of January 27, 1964, that “Re- 
habilitation and preservation of existing 
housing wherever possible is a key ele- 
ment in the urban renewal process to- 
day,” it appears that President Johnson 
agrees. 

I want to emphasize the almost ab- 
solute power which the legislative branch 
has in this area. 

In 1954, the Supreme Court rendered a 
decision in the case of Berman v. Parker, 
348 U.S. 26, approving the public taking 
of property which was not substandard 
or slum property because it happened to 
be in an area covered by a redevelopment 
plan; moreover, the fact that the public 
taking was followed by sale for private 
use in conformity to the plan was held 
to not disqualify it under the “public 
use” requirement of the Constitution. 
The Court declared: 

Subject to specific constitutional limita- 
tions, when the legislature has spoken, the 
public interest has been declared in terms 
well-nigh conclusive. In such cases the leg- 
islature, not the judiciary, is the main guard- 
ian of the public needs to be served by social 
legislation, whether it be Congress legislat- 
ing concerning the District of Columbia or 
the States legislating concerning local affairs. 
This principle admits of no exception merely 
because the power of eminent domain is in- 
volved. The role of the judiciary in deter- 
mining whether that power is being exercised 


for a public purpose is an extremely narrow 
one. 


Aside from the constitutional require- 
ments of due process and just compen- 
sation, then, the legislature holds in its 
hands absolute power over urban re- 
newal. 

It seems to me that property owners 
are entitled to the protection which 
would be provided by the guidelines we 
propose in our amendment. If Congress 
were to enact this legislation, an ag- 
grieved property owner who did not think 
his property should be condemned for 
an urban renewal project could- go into 
court. In the condemnation proceeding, 
the local public agency would have to 
show that the building to be acquired 
and demolished was “substandard.” In 
that connection the agency must prove 
that the building could not be econom- 
ically improved or modified to meet the 
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requirements, which it had reasonably 
established, for integration into the plan; 
or, if the building could be economically 
modified, the Agency would have to show 
that the owner refused to dd so. 

This is not a very large burden of proof 
to put on an administrator who wishes 
to be fair. In our zeal for improvements 
for the public good we should never for- 
get that government exists primarily for 
the individual, and individual rights 
should be protected. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to point out that I am not question- 
ing the dedication of our administrative 
officials engaged in urban renewal. We 
all know, however, that to err is human. 
One reason we serve in Congress is to 
enact laws so that there will not be as 
many errors as there might otherwise be. 
That is why we have tried to devise an 
amendment to prevent a repetition in 
other parts of the country of poor ad- 
ministrative judgment as evidenced by 
the allotting of funds for the Erieview 
project in Cleveland and the Columbia 
Plaza project in the District. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, many 
aspects of urban renewal have not been 
resolved, despite the rising need for the 
upgrading of much of our metropolitan 
areas. 

One of the difficulties many of us have 
in supporting, not the theory but some of 
the practice of, urban renewal has been 
the frequency with which private prop- 
erty is taken for an urban renewal proj- 
ect even though the property may not 
itself be substandard, or when an owner 
is willing to upgrade his property to the 
required level. 

We know that urban renewal hinges in 
large part upon the use of eminent do- 
main to take over large tracts of land. 
But very often the public authority is 
exercised to take property from one pri- 
vate owner and turn it over to another 
private owner—a developer—who has a 
redevelopment plan that has been 
adopted by the city for its own. 

This principle becomes downright 
painful when the original property owner 
holds well maintained property, or when 
he is ready to remodel or improve his 
—- to bring it up to the required 
evel. 

The amendment we are offering would 
permit such an owner to retain his prop- 
erty under those conditions, and when 
it fits into the renewal plan. I think that 
is a very reasonable standard. 

It is reasonable not only from the 
standpoint of equity, but from the stand- 
point of the criticism that is growing 
about urban renewal, which is that it too 
often razes a monotony of substandard 
buildings, only to erect a monotony of 
new buildings. 

There is not a single redevelopment 
area I know anything about that does not 
contain many buildings that would lend 
variety both of appearance and function 
to a redeveloped community if they could 
be preserved. Some of the provisions in 
this bill seek to place greater emphasis 
than previously upon rehabilitation as an 
alternative to complete razing and re- 
construction. It does this by raising the 
rehabilitation grants to low-income 
homeowners in urban renewal areas. 
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We should accompany that provision 
with an assurance that if the property is 
well maintained, or is to be rehabilitated, 
and if function is within the terms of the 
renewal plan, the property may remain 
in the hands of its owner without being 
automatically condemned and leveled. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is no similar provision in the House 
bill. The modification, I think, could be 
lived with. It is agreeable to me to take 
the amendment to conference. It has 
to do with buildings within urban re- 
newal areas that may be repaired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be the 
third reading of the bill without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania please withhold his request 
for the third reading of the bill? The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
wishes to propose an amendment. If the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will proceed 
with the delivery of his remarks, the 
Senator from Delaware will offer his 
amendment afterward. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has about 
5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
manager of the bill to yield me 10 min- 
utes more, so that I may have 15 minutes 
altogether. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
time on the bill sufficient to provide him 
with 15 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. 
from Alabama. 

On April 9, 1965, a group of nine Sen- 
ators—including Mr. BAYH, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. PELL, Mr. Types, and my- 
self—submitted a joint statement before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, en- 
titled “A Decent Home for Every 
American.” 

It was our purpose in that statement, 
first, to express our support for S. 1354, 
the administration’s Housing and Urban 
Development Act, and second, to com- 
mend to the subcommittee bolder pro- 
gram expansions and innovations which, 
in our judgment, are absolutely neces- 
sary if the goal of “a decent home for 
every American” is to be realized. 
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I thank the Senator 
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We pointed out the enormity of the 
task—in providing decent, safe, and san- 
itary shelter for the quarter of this Na- 
tion which today lives in substandard 
housing; in transforming our cities from 
gray wastelands of danger and decay in- 
to places of beauty and delight; in curb- 
ing the unrestrained sprawl of suburbia 
across the last remaining islands of 
countryside near our great cities; in 
meeting the special needs of the old, the 
infirm, and those displaced by demoli- 
tion and shifts in Federal spending. And 
we provided the subcommittee with a list 
of specific recommendations which, in 
our judgment, were better adapted to 
provide solutions to these problems than 
the proposals contained in the bill as 
introduced. 

It is gratifying to note that a good 
many of these suggestions have been in- 
corporated in the bill by the committee. 
Among the most significant are these: 

First. The income limits for families 
qualified to receive the proposed rent 
supplements have been lowered in order 
to help those who need it the most— 
those with incomes low enough to quali- 
fy for public housing. 

Second. Two new sections have been 
added to provide badly needed assistance 
to distressed homeowners who become 
unemployed as the result of the closing 
of a Federal installation. Under one pro- 
vision, a homeowner who lost his job be- 
cause of a Federal base closing could 
invoke a moratorium on his FHA or VA 
mortgage. The other new section would 
provide relief in a situation where, as a 
result of a base closing, a homeowner is 
unable to find a buyer willing to pay a 
fair price for his house. It would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Defense to buy 
the house at a price determined by con- 
sulting the market prior to the time the 
Department of Defense announced its 
intention to close the base. 

Mr. President, I am happy to say that 
this provision will bring much relief to 
the Olmstead Air Force Base, at Harris- 
burg, Pa. This base has been closed by 
the Air Force, throwing out of work 
thousands of persons who own their own 
homes. They have had no possibility to 
sell them at anything like the prices 
which they paid for them. 

These two provisions can be of great 
help in cushioning families against the 
financial shock of a base closing. It may 
be that many of the families who have 
been hard hit by the Federal phase-out 
at Olmstead Air Force Base, in my own 
State, will be able to ease their financial 
difficulties by making use of these new 
provisions. 

Local housing authorities which have 
failed to build the housing units for 
which they have reserved Federal funds 
would now be given only 5 years to place 
them under construction. If they do not 
meet the deadline, the units would be re- 
allocated to communities that would 
build them. 

The maximum income limit for fam- 
ilies entitled to homeowner rehabilita- 
tion grants would be raised from $2,000 
to a more realistic $3,000. Although this 
is still about $1,000 below where the limit 
should be, it is a substantial step in the 
right direction. Similarly, the maximum 
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grant has been raised from $1,000 to 
$1,500—not enough, but still a meaning- 
ful improvement on the bill as intro- 
duced. 

Open-space grants would be increased 
from 30 to 50 percent of the total 
cost of acquisition. The committee re- 
port points out that this was done 
to achieve comparability with the land 
and water conservation fund, which 
likewise offers 50-percent grants. But 
comparability will not be enough so long 
as the Bureau of the Budget continues 
to adhere to an erroneous interpretation 
of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, as a result of which the use 
of the fund is denied for any conserva- 
tion area half or more of which is within 
a metropolitan area. As one who sup- 
ported that bill because it seemed the 
best vehicle for preserving open areas in 
close proximity to population centers, 
I urge the Bureau of the Budget to 
abandon this interpretation, which com- 
pletely frustrates the intent of the 
Congress. The whole purpose of both 
the fund and the open space program in 
this bill is to provide green space where 
the people are, and it is absolutely er- 
roneous to split them up and regard the 
open space program as an urban pro- 
gram, and the conservation fund as a 
primarily rural program. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
with the able junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. He tells me that 
he agrees with my view. We hope to 
make as much of an effort to persuade 
the Bureau of the Budget to reverse its 
erroneous interpretation of the Land 
Conservation Act as is possible. 

While there is much in the bill, as re- 
ported by the committee, which is laud- 
able, in particular its emphasis upon low 
cost but safe and sanitary housing for 
those who have least to spend, there is 
much more that could and should have 
been done. 

First. Measured against our needs on 
the one hand, and our potential on the 
other, this bill does not have enough 
money in it to do the job. With unem- 
ployment still in the area of 5 percent, 
and our actual GNP still from $25 to $35 
billion short of its potential in terms of 
matching idle hands with idle machinery, 
a frugality which condemns millions to 
housing which is not decent, safe, and 
sanitary is neither wise nor humane. We 
can well afford a larger program. 

Significantly it is the great cities, and 
particularly those areas which surround 
the downtown core, which have suffered 
most. To the older residential areas have 
come the waves of migrants—under- 
skilled and in flight from economic fail- 
ure, less able in many ways to cope with 
the complexities of urban living and the 
new demands of the job market than the 
immigrants from overseas who preceded 
them. Simultaneously the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been subsidizing the flight 
to the suburbs of the middle class: 
through the operation of the FHA and 
VA programs, and through the vast Fed- 
eral highway program which has made 
feasible the use of suburban land for 
home and factory sites. It is largely true 
that the wealth produced in the cities 
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has been drained out by the Federal in- 
come tax and redistributed first to agri- 
culture, second to suburbia, and third— 
the leavings—to the cities. And all this 
has gone on while the tax base of the 
cities has been eroding, and the cost of 
municipal services has been climbing. 

Paradoxically, although the present 
bill acknowledges this by expanding the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of housing and urban 
development, it fails to expand the au- 
thorization of funds necessary to carry 
out these responsibilities. For example, 
instead of a capital grant authorization 
for urban renewal of $2.9 billion for 4 
years, at least $1 billion per year should 
be authorized. The need is there. The 
money could be wisely spent. 

Second. Although the new towns con- 
cept was brought forth stillborn this 
year, I am confident that it, or some- 
thing very like it, will have to be adopted 
before too long. Unless it is, a substan- 
tial proportion of our population will 
shortly be clustered in one vast “slurb” 
stretching from Boston to Washington 
and beyond. Similar “slurbs” will exist 
in every other large metropolitan area. 
I cannot imagine that we will wait for 
the last patch of woods to fall to the 
subdividers before we act—but there are 
fewer and fewer patches of woods with 
every day that passes—and as the new 
beltways spread out in concentric circles, 
there will be fewer still. 

It must be stressed that the new town, 
if it is to succeed, must be more than 
a middle class ghetto. It is not enough 
merely to change the physical features of 
the suburbs by replacing acres of tiny 
lots with clustered row houses and high 
rise apartments. My guess is that the 
ennui of suburbia which one hears so 
much about is more a function of the 
lack of variety in the community than 
the physical landscape. 

It is essential that the new towns not 
be homogeneous, not only because our 
democratic traditions require it, but be- 
cause variety and vitality go hand in 
hand. Adequate shelter must be avail- 
able at all levels—even for those who will 
require rent supplements—so that all 
segments of American society can par- 
ticipate in and contribute to the life of 
the new communities. 

Third. A great deal more must be done 
to expand the capabilities of local pub- 
lic housing authorities to supply ade- 
quate low-cost housing for the poor. 
The provisions in the committee bill 
which provide for modest increases in 
per room cost limitations are good, but 
go only part of the way. The nub of 
the problem will continue to be the cost 
of land acquisition. One approach, sug- 
gested in the joint statement, but un- 
fortunately rejected by the committee, is 
the elimination of the artificial distinc- 
tion between clearing a site for public 
housing and clearing a site for urban 
renewal. This could be done by provid- 
ing for the clearance of public housing 
sites the same write down which is avail- 
able for urban renewal. 

Undoubtedly the flexibility of local 
housing authorities will be greatly en- 
hanced by the new provision which 
would permit them to make greater use 
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of existing housing through the pur- 
chase, rehabilitation, and lease of exist- 
ing housing units. But would it not have 
made equally good sense to make avail- 
able to local housing authorities direct 
low-interest rehabilitation loans under 
section 312 of the 1964 Housing Act, and 
permit them to take advantage of the 
FHA’s 221(d)(3) below market insur- 
ance program? Similarly, local authori- 
ties should have been given a clear man- 
date to acquire an appropriate partici- 
pating share in a variety of housing proj- 
ects, as long as the cost does not exceed 
the established limits. An authority 
should be able to share in the develop- 
ment of a 221(d) (3) project, or buy par- 
ticipating shares in a cooperative, or 
enter into advance lease agreements with 
a builder for rental units in a projected 
building or development. 

This is not iconoclasm; it is common- 
sense. Artificial compartmentalization 
of programs and jealous jurisdictional 
disputes cannot be permitted to bar us 
from our goal—the provision of decent 
shelter for every American. 

Fourth. It is appropriate that a major 
emphasis in the bill should be on the re- 
habilitation of older housing. 

I have had a discussion earlier today 
concerning this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator in charge of the bill, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and he agrees with me. 

Most of the more than 9 million homes 
in this country which are run down or 
deteriorating are in cities. Our char- 
acteristic response has been heavy- 
handed; rather than seek to preserve our 
urban heritage we have opted for the 
bulldozer. In doing so we have hap- 
hazardly erased, along with the eyesores, 
much of the history, charm, and vitality 
which provides the delight in urban liv- 
ing. As President Johnson pointed out 
in his message on the cities: 

We have concentrated almost all our past 
effort on building new units, when it is often 
possible to improve, rebuild, and rehabilitate 
existing homes with less cost and less human 
dislocation. 


Progress in this new direction will be 
aided by the upward revisions in the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation grants to low-in- 
come homeowners in urban renewal 
areas, and the FHa's section 220 mort- 
gage insurance program as it applies to 
rental housing in urban renewal areas. 
But the need remains for a massive ex- 
pansion of the section 312 program 
adopted last year for direct 3-percent 
loans for rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing and business properties in urban re- 
newalareas. That program was initially 
provided with a revolving fund of $50 
million—a sum which can be considered 
no more than a token amount in view of 
the need. If we intend to make a serious 
effort to curb the growth of slums, and 
reinvigorate the decaying gray areas 
which surround the heart of nearly all 
our cities, at least $150 million will have 
to be authorized for this loan program. 

In addition it should be made clear 
that rehabilitation and rent supplements 
are not alternatives, but rather that they 
are to go hand in hand. The rent sub- 
sidy program should be used to encourage 
nonprofit and limited-profit organiza- 
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tions to rehabilitate older housing for 
low-income tenants. 

Fifth. Although urban planning grants 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1964 are available to State and metro- 
politan planning agencies, and in some 
eases to cities, they are not presently 
available to local public housing authori- 
ties. In the interest of facilitating local 
communitywide planning for low-income 
housing, housing authorities should be 
added to those entitled to receive grants 
under this program. 

Although I shall give my strong sup- 
port to this housing and urban develop- 
ment bill, I do so with a full awareness 
that it is a blend of ambitious programs 
and missed opportunities, beneficial in- 
novations and parsimonious authoriza- 
tions. What we have omitted to do this 
year, we shall have to do next year, or 
the year after. Meanwhile millions of 
Americans will be condemned to continue 
to live in ramshackle homes where the 
roof leaks and the plumbing does not 
work. We are the richest Nation in the 
history of mankind. When we fail to 
provide a decent home for every Ameri- 
can, it is not because we cannot, but be- 
cause we would not. 

But I believe that the people of this 
country will not let us fail because they 
know that we are all involved and that 
the poison which breeds in slums spreads 
to sicken the whole society. As President 
Johnson has said: 

The modern city can be the most ruthless 
enemy of the good life, or it can be its sery- 


ant. The choice is up to this generation of 
Americans. 


If our cities are to continue in their 
historic role as communities for the en- 
richment of the life of man, there is only 
one choice we can make, and we must 
not delay much longer in making it. 

It is plain, however, that we will be 
able to do so only after we have un- 
shackled ourselves from the unreal and 
outmoded economic concepts which pur- 
port to measure the responsibility of a 
government in terms of its ability to keep 
the Federal budget small, and in balance. 
We must come to understand that the 
only government which is truly respon- 
sible is one which has the courage to 
keep the Federal budget large enough to 
provide the essential services to all of its 
citizens—including decent housing, edu- 
cation to the maximum of the capabil- 
ities of each child, and preservation of 
our precious natural heritage—and large 
enough as well to provide the economic 
stimulus needed to bring about full em- 
ployment. 

Given the spectacular rate of expan- 
sion of our economy, the day when a 
$100 billion budget could meet these 
needs has long since passed. To cling to 
an artificial limit of $100 billion in the 
face of the continuing growth of the 
overall economy is, in fact, to move 
backwards. I hope that the President 
and his advisers will come to see and 
acknowledge this in the months ahead 
while they are engaged in preparing the 
budget for next year. 

There is much to be done if the Great 
Society to which we all aspire is to be- 
come a reality. But I believe that that 
vision is not a chimera—that it lies, in 
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fact, practically within our grasp. If, 
however, we are truly to abolish poverty 
and enrich the lives of all Americans, as 
I believe we can, we must show the cour- 
age to discard those long held and deeply 
cherished economic fictions which stand 
in our way. We must be prepared, and 
I hope that before very long we shall be 
prepared, to say “Good riddance” to the 
myths of yesterday, and “Welcome” to 
the future. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send my amendment to the 
desk, and ask the clerk to state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 46, after line 6, to insert 
a new section as follows: 

STUDY OF CERTAIN FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 214. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner shall undertake a study of existing 
programs for the insurance of mortgages 
secured by multifamily housing projects 
with a view to making recommendations 
for strengthening such programs and reduc- 
ing losses thereunder. Findings and recom- 
mendations resulting from such study shall 
be reported to the Congress not later than 
January 1, 1966. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 10 minutes, 

In recent weeks my attention has been 
called to the alarming rate at which 
multifamily projects have been going 
into bankruptcy, particularly in the 
Florida and Texas areas. 

Upon analysis, I have been much con- 
cerned to find that in many instances 
there has not been a careful evaluation 
as to the original cost of the land and 
the actual cost of construction, and re- 
lating that cost to the mortgage. Some 
of the mortgages on these projects have 
been overinsured by virtue of having 
the actual cost of the land, and the 
actual cost of construction, inflated for 
the purpose of obtaining a larger mort- 
gage guarantee from the Government. 
In some instances, excessive profits have 
been made by construction firms owned 
by those borrowing the money and then 
building projects, with large salaries 
making up a part of the cost. Some 
of these projects were not economically 
feasible and never should have been 
approved. 

Many of these projects have gone 
bankrupt without any payments having 
been made either on the principal or 
interest. 

Concern should be given to the man- 
ner in which contractors are borrowing 
money for multifamily projects, setting 
up separate corporate entities for each 
project whereby, if one goes bankrupt, 
the Government is left holding the bag, 
but if another project makes a profit, 
that corporate entity keeps it. The 
profits on one project cannot be attached 
to offset the losses on another. The 
borrower should be required to put his 
own guarantee on that mortgage and 
pledge all of his assets toward its re- 
payment. 

My amendment directs the Commis- 
sioner to report to Congress as to the 
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number of foreclosures being made, so 
we may make further examination of 
the law to see if it needs amendment. 

At the same time I strongly recom- 
mend that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency reexamine the financing 
arrangements being made on these mul- 
tifamily projects. The alarming rate 
of foreclosures with no payments having 
been made—the numerous instances of 
windfall profits by irresponsible opera- 
tors—should be adequate warning to the 
Congress. 

I understand the manager of the bill 
is willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I commend the Senator 
for offering the amendment. It is a 
constructive and worthwhile one. I add 
my urging to the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. It fits 
in very well with provisions we have in 
the bill already. 

Furthermore, I should like to say that 
the subcommittee carries on a study all 
the time. We have had various constit- 
uent agencies of FHHA make reports. 
In the bill we provide for specific studies. 


The amendment is a good one. I am 
willing to accept it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 


glad to know that the committee is 
studying this situation. I know that the 
General Accounting Office has been 
much concerned with the same problem 
and they, too, may have a report later. 
This amendment would put extra em- 
phasis on the importance of this study 
and also put a time limit for making the 
report to the Congress. Later I expect 
to have some more examples of bankrupt 
projects which were too heavily mort- 
gaged and which should have been rec- 
ognized as economically unsound in the 
first place. I yield back my time. 

wars SPARKMAN. I yield back my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
1871 2 amendment has been yielded 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland may proceed for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], spoke 
most eloquently about the necessity of 
expanding the program of the Farmers 
Home Administration. There are nu- 
merous families in small communities of 
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a rural character with populations of 
more than 2,500 who should be able to 
avail themselves of Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loans so that they may be 
able to afford decent housing. 

At the present time, the Farmers Home 
Administration uses the census figure of 
2,500 to define a rural area. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kuchrr I would have defined 
a rural area as one with a population of 
5,500 or less, and which is not part of or 
associated with an urban area. 

The Senator from California withdrew 
his amendment when the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [(Mr. SPARKMAN] 
gave assurances that the housing prob- 
lems of the residents of small rural com- 
munities would be sympathetically con- 
sidered in conference, so that language 
might be drafted to expand the rural 
ve programs to the areas of existing 
need. 

Mr. President, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from California concerning the need for 
providing housing assistance to the small 
rural communities. I wish, in addition, 
to commend the Senator from Alabama 
for his assurances that he will seek to 
draft language to deal with this problem 
in a fair and equitable manner. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
very worthwhile program of housing 
loans to rural families be provided with 
the necessary flexibility to aid as many of 
our rural families as possible to acquire 
adequate housing. The present popula- 
tion limitation of 2,500 effectively pre- 
vents the accomplishment of this goal, in 
some instances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at the end of my remarks 
an article from the Baltimore Sun about 
an excellent rural housing program near 
Chestertown on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. This program was ineligible 
for the Farmers Home Administration's 
rural housing loan program because ac- 
cording to the 1960 census report, Ches- 
tertown had a population of 3,602. 

Under a more realistic definition of a 
rural community, the residents of the 
Chestertown area, and the residents of 
many similar rural communities 
throughout our country, will be better 
able to make the American promise of 
decent, stable housing for every deserv- 
ing family a living reality. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARYLAND WOMAN Gives LAND TO KENT 

County NEGROES 
(By Douglas D. Connah, Jr.) 

CHESTERTOWN, Mp.—November 14—A 
wealthy woman is giving Kent County Ne- 
groes land to build houses on. 

A foundation set up by Mrs. Louisa d’A. 
Carpenter, of Wilmington, Del., has bought 
50 acres of rolling farmland near here to give 
away in half-acre lots. 

Richard Carvell, Mrs. Carpenter’s Chester- 
town lawyer, is guiding the low-cost housing 
experiment as director of the Springfield 
Foundation, Inc., which was started, he said, 
“primarily to improve the living conditions 
of the Negroes here, who needed it, God 
knows.” 

SPURRED BY UNREST 

Mrs. Carpenter and Mr. Carvell had 

thought about the plan for several years, and 
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outbreaks of racial trouble on the Eastern 
Shore in 1963 helped them decide to go 
ahead, 

Their idea is to make decent homes avail- 
able at the lowest possible cost, to help peo- 
ple leave the slums. 

The families who move into the new neigh- 
horhood, called Washington Park, will pay 
from $7,7000 to $8,825 for new three- and 
four-bedroom shingle houses, the foundation 
will pay for everything else the property in- 
volves, 

SEVENTY-THREE LOTS 

Seventy-three lots each at least 20,000 
square feet, have been laid out, and about 
4 acres have been reserved for a park. 

Contracts have been signed for 22 houses. 
Two are completed, four are under construc- 
tion, and people will probably be moving in 
by Christmas. 

A committee of three Negroes and three 
whites screens applicants. The qualities it 
looks for, Mr. Carvell said, are good moral 
character, a good credit reputation and 
enough earning power to handle a 20-year 
mortgage. 

The project has had its share of head- 
aches. The main problem has been, and 
still is, finding low-interest financing. 

“Well, naturally these people had not been 
able to accumulate any money,” Mr. Carvell 
said, “and therefore we knew it was very 
important that we obtain as low a price as 
possible. 

“I thought wed have no trouble getting 
4 or 4½ percent money through the Federal 
Government.” 

Mr. Carvell had heard about all kinds of 
Government programs to help the poor, but 
now he speaks with wry disenchantment 
when he talks about Federal aid. When he 
went to Washington for help, he said, he 
couldn’t find it. 

The Farmers Home Administration, which 
lends money directly, turned him down. The 
development would be a satellite of Chester- 
town, it said, and would not qualify as a 
rural area. 

RATES TOO HIGH 

The Federal Housing Administration, 
which insures mortgages, was sympathetic, 
he said, but the interest rates were too high. 

Mr. Carvell even called the White House. 
“They thought it was a wonderful idea,” he 
said, “We couldn’t get the money.” 

Meanwhile, local Negroes, who had been 
told of the project during the Cambridge 
racial crisis, were beginning to get restless. 
They suspected that the plan had been 
merely a dodge to keep them quiet until the 
racial unrest died down and that the houses 
were unlikely ever to materalize. 

Mrs. Carpenter then agreed to allow the 
foundation to pay part of the mortgage in- 
terest on the first 22 houses, so work could 
begin. Three local banks agreed to take the 
mortgages at 6 percent. 

PAYING 2 PERCENT 

The foundation is paying 2 percent, and 
the buyers 4, but this arrangement won’t be 
available for later houses, Mr. Carvell said. 
The foundation already pays for the land, 
the streets, the waterlines, the septic tanks, 
and other incidental costs. 

Mr. Carvell has not given up on the Fed- 
eral Government yet, and he also plans to 
get in touch with the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations. 

The buyer’s monthly mortgage payment 
ranges from $47.50 for a three-bedroom house 
to $55.16 for four bedrooms, plus about $13 a 
month for taxes, insurance, and water. 

When a home buyer is given his land, he 
must sign a contract with the builder, E. S. 
Adkins & Co. This protects the foundation's 
interest. i 

RESTRICTIONS CITED 

For 20 years there will be restrictions: 
the homeowner cannot lease, sell, or add to 
the property without the foundation’s con- 
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sent, or use it for a business. The founda- 
tion has also appointed a supervisory com- 
mittee of residents, to make sure the prop- 
erty is kept up. 

“You cannot conceive, frankly, of the de- 
tail work that was involved,” Mr. Carvell 
said, “but despite all the disappointments, it 
has been more than worth it because of the 
response of the people who are going to Move 
out there.” 

Mrs. Carpenter, a sister of Robert Car- 
penter, owner of the Philadelphia Phillies, 
owns a farm in Kent County and over the 
years has contributed to several other local 
projects. 

There are three basic designs—a three- 
bedroom and a four-bedroom one-story 
house, and a three-bedroom house with un- 
finished space upstairs for another bedroom 
and a bath. 

Living-dining rooms range from 13% by 
17½ feet to 12 by 22% feet, and most bed- 
rooms range from about 9½ by 1214 feet to 
about 12 by 13 feet. Gas stoves and re- 
frigerators come with the houses. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the committee on the fine 
bill which it has reported out to the 
Senate. I am particularly pleased with 
the sections of the bill which make 
special provision for our elderly. As 
the report to the bill states; 

One of the most urgent needs in the 
field of housing is the provision of suitable 
accommodations for our elderly citizens. 
This older age group is growing more rapidly 
than the population as a whole and, gen- 
erally speaking, its incomes are substan- 
tially lower. 


In recognition of this ever-growing 
problem the committee has put in the 
bill two sections which will go a long 
way to insuring that every one of our 
senior citizens can live out his life in 
the comfort of his own home surrounded 
by his friends and family. 

Section 101 of the bill provides for 
rent supplements to our senior citizens 
with low incomes. This provision is 
particularly important to those older 
Americans living in our great urban 
areas where it is impossible for persons 
of modest means to own their own hous- 
ing. 

For those older citizens who are seek- 
ing to buy their own housing under the 
direct loan program for housing the 
elderly, section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959, section 105 of the bill sets the 
interest rate at 3 percent. Under the 
present program this rate has already 
climbed from 334 to 4 percent on June 
30 of this year. The lowering of the 
interest rate to 3 percent will be very 
helpful to those of our older citizens 
seeking to pay off these loans out of small, 
fixed incomes. The committee has also 
had the foresight to enlarge the au- 
thorization for the direct loan program 
from $350 to $500 million. This will 
mean that an increasing number of our 
elderly citizens can complete their lives 
in the safety and comfort of their own 
homes. 

I again congratulate the committee 
on reporting out this excellent bill and 
urge that the Senate give it overwhelm- 
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ing approval so that every deserving 
American may have the chance to live 
in a decent home at a decent cost. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
to congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and 
his able subcommittee for the bill which 
they have brought before us. 

This bill is a good bill. It strengthens 
and expands existing programs. It is 
also a progressive bill. It offers a num- 
ber of important innovations. I am par- 
ticularly pleased that the committee has 
provided for rent supplements, mortgage 
insurance for land development, and 
grants for neighborhood community cen- 
ters. 


For the cities, the committee has pro- 
vided an increase of $2.9 billion, over 4 
years, in capital grants to public bodies 
for urban renewal and resulting reloca- 
tion. The bill also offers the inhabitants 
of these cities new assistance in the form 
of $50 million worth of rent supple- 
ments over each of the next 4 years. 
This aid should allow private builders to 
construct 500,000 units of standard hous- 
ing for low-income families. The bill 
also provides for 60,000 more units of 
public housing to be built over each of 
the next 4 years. 

For homeowners and renters every- 
where, but especially in the suburbs, all 
FHA insurance programs have been ex- 
tended for another 4 years. In addition, 
another $1.625 million has been author- 
ized for purchase of mortgages by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

For the rural areas, $300 million has 
been authorized for making or insuring 
housing loans for low- and moderate-in- 
come families. 

Finally, the bill extends and expands 
programs of urban and regional plan- 
ning, for open-space conservation, the 
development of urban parks, and for ad- 
vance public works planning. 

Because of these and numerous other 
worthwhile provisions, this bill is an ex- 
cellent continuation of our 31-year-old 
national housing program. 

Nonetheless, I am concerned about the 
enormity of our future housing needs. 
Population estimates show that by the 
year 2000 we will be a nation of 340 
million people. This means that in the 
next 35 years we will need to provide 
housing for an additional 145 million 
Americans. 

The manner in which these additional 
people are housed, schooled, and em- 
ployed will do much to shape the face 
of our Nation. As land becomes increas- 
ingly scarce, it is apparent that imagina- 
tive and coordinated planning innova- 
tions will be necessary if we are to have 
attractive, well-planned communities. 

Undoubtedly the growth of the next 
three decades will be too great to be en- 
tirely absorbed by our central cities. 
They are already crowded. While urban 
renewal can be expected to improve liv- 
ing conditions and help beautify our 
cities, it cannot be expected to provide 
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for significantly increased population 
density. As the National Housing Con- 
ference has indicated, most of our growth 
will occur in what is “presently undevel- 
oped land or farmland in or near metro- 
politan areas.” 

Absent new directions in Federal hous- 
ing programs, much of this new land 
development will, I fear, follow the all too 
prevalent pattern of unplanned urban 
sprawl. 

The social, economic, and esthetic 
costs of this form of development have 
proved exorbitant. What it too often 
produces are homogeneous residential 
areas in which all families are of the 
same income level, the same religion, and 
the same social stratum. The commu- 
nity is thus denied the vitality that comes 
with the interaction of individuals of 
different social and economic outlooks. 

The National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials has stressed 
that— 

Richness of experience in neighborhood 
life is enhanced by a mixture of family types 
and incomes, * * * Complete segregation by 
income class—whether it be in a high income 
suburb or a welfare poorhouse—can be sterile 
living for its inhabitants. 


Another social cost of creeping sub- 
divisionism is the lack of open spaces 
sufficient to satisfy the recreational needs 
of the community. The inadequacy of 
facilities for baseball, swimming, camp- 
ing, golf, boating, tennis, and other 
sports is painfully apparent in too many 
of our suburbs. 

The economic costs of a sprawl pattern 
of development is equally enormous. 
Among those cited by HHFA Adminis- 
trator Robert Weaver are the higher 
costs for sewer and water facilities built 
on a small scale without areawide plan- 
ning. Equally important are the tre- 
mendous costs of extended trunklines 
for sewer and water which the wasteful 
use of land requires. 

It is the traffic problem, however, that 
best dramatizes the economic costs of 
urban sprawl. Whereas a regional de- 
velopment plan would provide for a mass 
transit system built to meet residential 
and business needs, development by 
sprawl usually results in inadequate 
highways and in population patterns that 
make mass transit unworkable. The 
consequence is a coast-to-coast traffic 
jam costing this Nation an estimated $6 
to $8 billion a year in lost time and 
wages, higher accident rates, and extra 
vehicle wear and tear, and all in addi- 
tion to personal exasperation and frayed 
nerves. 

Finally, sprawl has serious esthetic 
consequences. It indiscriminately tears 
up the American countryside to criss- 
cross it with the asphalt and concrete of 
our superhighways; it digs up fertile soil 
and replaces it with uneconomic pipe- 
lines to serve a poorly placed community; 
it places row upon row of blocklike 
houses in grid patterns which do not 
conform with the topography of the land. 
And whatever countryside it does not 
mutilate or cover it blocks from view 
with the billboard jungle that surrounds 
the highways. 

Uncoordinated land use and lack of 
diversity are the natural consequences 
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of the piecemeal development that has 
been encouraged, in part, by Federal 
housing programs. Rather than work- 
ing within the framework of an overall 
scheme, too many independent develop- 
ers are able to receive governmental as- 
sistance to purchase and develop their 
tracts without adequately considering 
the needs of the larger community. 

It is long past time in my judgment 
to gear the program of Federal assist- 
ance to the needs of the future. Rather 
than stimulating sprawl, we must de- 
velop methods for encouraging the ra- 
tional use of undeveloped land. One of 
the most promising techniques is offered 
by the concept of the “new town.” This 
concept of planned new towns is not a 
new one to this country. It has existed 
since the depression, in the form of Gov- 
ernment-built greenbelt towns; it exists 
in the town of Park Forest, a planned, 
relatively self-contained community 
built near Chicago soon after the war. 
New town developments in England, 
Sweden, and Canada have existed for 
some years. But the galloping growth 
of our metropolitan areas in the forties 
and fifties largely ignored the planned, 
economical, yet richly diversified use of 
land envisioned in the new town in favor 
of the shortsighted, wasteful, but easy- 
to-execute suburban sprawl. 

Recently, concerned observers of our 
growing population and diminishing land 
supply have attempted to revive the new 
town idea. I am delighted by the ad- 
vances made by private developers in this 
field, including three of the pioneer de- 
velopments which are being planned now 
in nearby Reston, Va.; Columbia and 
Gaithersburg, Md. But the increasing 
needs of our population for housing are 
staggering, and the need for new, well- 
planned communities with adequate open 
spaces, schools, transit, and community 
amenities, cannot be met by a few ex- 
ceedingly well-financed, large developers. 

I was thus pleased that the President 
recommended legislation to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for the development of 
new towns. This legislation will enable 
a great many more developers who lack 
enormous financial resources to partici- 
pate in the development of large, well- 
planned communities. It will also en- 
able State and local planning agencies to 
establish priorities and potential loca- 
tions for substantial new communities 
secure in the belief that there will be a 
significant number of potential develop- 
ers, and that their plans will not be at the 
mercy of only one or two financial giants. 
Moreover, the bill’s requirement that 
these developments include “a proper 
balance of housing for families of mod- 
erate or low income” goes a long way to- 
ward offering our disadvantaged minor- 
ity groups a viable alternative to life in 
the crowded cities. 

The stimulus of such new town de- 
velopment is contained in title II of the 
administration bill. As proposed, the 
bill would have provided substantial FHA 
mortgage insurance to assist in financing 
the cost of land development for resi- 
dential and related purposes and it would 
have authorized the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to make loans to 
State land development agencies to fi- 
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nance the acquisition of land to be used 
for the development of well-planned res- 
idential communities. 

The bill as reported is largely pat- 
terned on the President’s proposal. Cer- 
tain changes have, however, been made. 
First, the provisions for HHFA loans to 
State land development agencies has been 
deleted; second, mortgage obligations for 
a single land development that can be 
insured under the bill can at no time ex- 
ceed $10 million, rather than the $25 
million ceiling set by the administration 
bill; third, mortgages, except for those 
relating to privately owned sewer and 
water systems, may not exceed 7 years; 
and fourth, the provision extending 
FNMA special assistance to permit the 
purchase of new town mortgages has 
been deleted. 

While some of these changes limit the 
scope and flexibility of the President’s 
proposal, they do not seriously detract 
from the basic concept of providing Fed- 
eral assistance for large-scale land de- 
velopment. 

What disappoints me, however, is that 
the committee report envisions only a 
limited role for this innovation. Al- 
though, on its face, the bill seems to per- 
mit mortgage insurance to be used to 
encourage land development on any 
scale, page 17 of the committee report 
specifically states that the mortgage in- 
surance provisions are not to be used for 
“land development which would, in fact, 
create independent new towns.” 

I trust this does not mean that the bill 
should not be used to assist large, well- 
planned communities with an independ- 
ent economic base, adequate open spaces, 
recreation facilities, schools, churches, 
and communities amenities. 

I do not, of course, expect the Admin- 
istrator to violate the committee’s clear 
admonition not to use this title to “create 
independent new towns.” But there is 
no clear point at which a neighborhood is 
of such magnitude as to be a subdivision 
and there is likewise no obvious distinc- 
tion in size between a subdivision and an 
independent new town. These verbaliza- 
tions are merely attempts to segmentize 
the continuum running from the small 
subdivisions to the new town. 

Thus, I urge that the mortgage insur- 
ance provisions be construed to cover the 
large, well-planned community or sub- 
division, for it is this type of develop- 
ment, with its own sources of employ- 
ment, schools and transit system, that 
must be encouraged if we are to change 
the waste of urban sprawl into the sav- 
ings of resources and beauty inherent in 
a carefully planned community. 

I am fully aware that this broader ap- 
plication of the mortgage insurance pro- 
visions was opposed at the hearings by 
representatives of the mayors and of the 
homebuilders. I believe that their op- 
position is ill advised. The mayors 
argued that conditions in our cities 
should be improved before Federal as- 
sistance is given to the development of 
new land. This argument fails to come 
to grips with the size and immediacy of 
the population increase. Urban renewal 
and new land development are not alter- 
natives; rather they are complementary 
programs designed to meet the awesome 
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task of housing 145 million more people 
in the next 35 years. 

The builders expressed fear that large- 
scale developments would squeeze out the 
small builder. What will actually hap- 
pen, it seems to me, is that the mortgage 
builder provisions will increase the num- 
ber of building sites while provisions of 
section 1004 will assure that a fair pro- 
portion of these sites are made available 
to small builders. The question is not 
whether small builders will participate 
in the housing explosion, but whether 
they will help to build more sprawl or 
planned communities. The residents of 
the new communities will reap the nu- 
merous benefits cited by the Maryland 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

They include efficient land use, orderly 
conversion of undeveloped land to urban 
use, protection and development of nat- 
ural resources, preservation of large 
open spaces, expanded opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, efficient arrangement 
of public utilities and services, effective 
transportation systems, variety of living 
environments and imaginative design. 

The realization of these benefits is 
something that cannot be postponed. 
Each year vast areas fall prey to urban 
sprawl. In his speech on March 2, Pres- 
ident Johnson pointed out that “Last 
year alone 1 million acres were urban- 
ized.” If we begin to act now we can 
register enormous savings in both money 
and hardship by seeing that development 
is coordinated. But if we wait until 
much of our undeveloped land has been 
overrun by sprawl we will, nonetheless, 
find it necessary to carry out what will 
then be redevelopment plans. It seems 
clear to me that when the job is done for 
the first time, it should be done right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this bill 
is another example of omnibus legisla- 
tion which apparently has been designed 
to please a variety of interests instead of 
accomplishing a specific objective. 

Everyone will agree that adequate 
housing at a reasonable cost is a desir- 
able goal, and in fact we have come 
closer to achieving this objective for all 
of our citizens than any other nation in 
the world. 

I would also agree that adequate hous- 
ing—at rentals they can afford to pay— 
is not now available to a small minority 
of the population in some areas of the 
country. 

However, I am not persuaded that this 
particular bill will solve that problem. 

The minority report on S. 2213 ably 
pointed out the bill's defects and weak- 
nesses, especially those provisions relat- 
ing to the novel rent subsidy program 
and below-market-rate financing of 
housing construction. 

We are told that the subsidy would be 
limited to those families with incomes 
that would qualify them for public hous- 
ing under existing regulations. But the 
truth is that under this bill, the Housing 
Administrator would have the admin- 
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istrative authority to define income and 
set up eligibility procedures. 

Another weakness of this bill is the 
fact that no effective ceiling is estab- 
lished on the amount of rent supple- 
ment which the Government could pay 
for any one unit under the plan. Again, 
this is left to the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

I share the concern of those who are 
alarmed at vesting this kind of broad 
authority in what would be virtually a 
Federal housing czar. 

As for the financing provisions, I can- 
not accept the economic judgment of 
those who want to finance construction 
at rates below what it will cost the Fed- 
eral Treasury to borrow the money. Nor 
do I think it is wise for the Congress to 
commit the Government to a program 
of guaranteeing rental payments to 
mortgagors for 40 years. 

If a need can be factually demon- 
strated for additional public housing 
units, that is one thing. Personally, I 
am not convinced. 

But I do not understand how you can 
justify saying on the one hand that pub- 
lic housing has not done the job, and 
then turn around and authorize more 
public housing units in a package that 
is supposedly designed to assist private 
enterprise. 

It has been pointed out without con- 
tradiction that, under certain conditions 
regarding income definition, a family in 
New York with an income in excess of 
$11,000 a year could be eligible for the 
rental subsidy program. To me, this is 
certainly not helping the low-income 
families to obtain improved housing. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am genuinely 
concerned that one effect of this legis- 
lation will be to discourage individual 
home ownership throughout the country. 

It is certainly not my intention to dis- 
parage anyone who by choice or neces- 
sity rents instead of owns. At the same 
time, all of us recognize that homeown- 
ership by an increasing number of our 
citizens is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of our way of life. 

This growing proportion of homeown- 
ers in our population contributes much 
stability to our society, and there is 
abundant evidence to indicate a definite 
relationship between homeownership and 
a high degree of good citizenship and 
participation in community affairs. 

Any legislation in the housing field 
should aim at encouraging more Ameri- 
cans to acquire and maintain their own 
homes. But there are elements in this 
bill that will tend to destroy the incen- 
tive to purchase and keep up a home. 

Just this afternoon, I was informed 
by Mr. George E. Leonard, chairman of 
the board of the First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association in Phoenix, Ariz., 
that the foreclosure rate on individual 
homes in my State has reached an 
alarming stage. In the Phoenix area 
alone, I am informed that more than 
5,000 units are either foreclosed or in the 
process of being foreclosed. 

The FHA report for June 30 listed 
1,879 defaults pending, 706 foreclosures 
completed but not yet transferred, and 
1,161 properties on hand. Add to this 
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from the Veterans’ Administration the 
following—815 defaults pending, 439 liq- 
uidations pending and about 300 proper- 
ties on hand—and the total exceeds 5,000 
units. Further, it has been reported to 
me that comparable situations exist in 
other parts of the country as well. 

Consider the effect of the rent subsidy 
program on those families with limited 
income who are struggling to keep their 
homes and continue building their equity 
in them. 

This bill tells them, in effect, not to 
worry with it all. It says to these hard- 
working people, go ahead and abandon 
the home and let the Government pay 
your rent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. McINTYRE., Mr. President, I 
support the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, because I believe that 
it offers a mixture of ingredients for 
private initiative to utilize in meeting 
today’s housing needs. We have listened 
to a great deal of discussion in the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee and here on the Sen- 
ate floor attesting to the broad scope 
of the unfulfilled needs for decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing—the grim reality 
that in 1965 we still have over 8 million 
homes which are dilapidated or dete- 
riorated and more than 4 million homes 
which have neither running water nor 
plumbing. In my State of New Hamp- 
shire the percentage of housing units 
deteriorating or dilapidated runs as high 
as 29 percent in Grafton County with 
some towns having as much as 73 per- 
cent of their housing units in this cate- 
gory. Far too many people are living 
in unsafe and inadequate shelter without 
hot water, toilet, and bath facilities. 

What alternative is available to these 
ill housed? Where can they turn if 
forced to leave? In this instance de- 
mand far exceeds supply—there simply 
is not enough adequate housing available 
for poorly housed low-income Americans 
today. 

This housing shortage has recently 
come to the forefront right here in the 
District of Columbia, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point two articles which 
appeared in the Washington Post 
pointing out the urgency of the situation. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry's HOUSING SHORTAGE THE TARGET, FRUS- 
TRATION THE THEME AT DISCUSSION 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

Frustration was the theme. 

The city’s shortage of low-cost housing was 
the target. The audience sounded aroused. 

But the members of more than 25 housing 
organizations, civil rights groups, and public 
agencies who gathered to try to “do some- 
thing” about the housing crisis seemed to 
realize they were punching futilely at the 
same old paper bag—full of exorbitant rents, 
dilapidated homes, slumlords, and the bu- 


reaucratic delays facing almost any attempt 
at improvement, 


“We seem to be moving backward,” said 
Stephen Pollak, president-elect of the 
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Washington Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion which called the meeting. 

“A tent on the Mall would be an enormous 
improvement for more people than I care 
to think of,” said Harris Weinstein, the As- 
sociation’s Housing Committee chairman, 

The D.C. Coalition of Conscience has been 
trying to put up a tent for a family of 13— 
with two working mothers—who were evicted 
last month, but can’t find new quarters. 
The emergency housing program the city 
loudly promised in May for predicaments like 
this may take another 3 months to get 
started, according to city officials who are 
not accustomed to rushing. 

Forty-five real estate agents and nine pub- 
lic and private agencies had been called, said 
Coalition Cochairman Walter E. Fauntroy, 
but none could come up with a single unit 
that the family could afford. 

The tent, of course, is a gimmick—but an 
appropriate one. As Mr. Fauntroy said, “We 
have to create pressure to effect the cures.” 

One WPHA worker who helps families in 
the Cardozo area told of an eight-room house 
worth $17,600 that produces gross rentals 
of $600 a month for its owner. 

The worker, Tom Firor, also told of an- 
other landlord who “for the 40th time in the 
last 6 months has evicted or threatened to 
evict families because they called the city’s 
Housing Division” to get needed repairs 
ordered. 

Another WPHA worker, Belvie Rooks, broke 
into tears when she described how her orga- 
nization had to pay $300 a month in back 
rent to “one of the worst slumlords in the 
city” to save a mother of seven from eviction 
from a house with broken-down plumbing 
and inadequate heating. The family, Miss 
Rooks said, had been living there for 3 
years when the old owner died. Suddenly, 
she said, the rent went up from $50 a month 
with utilities to $100 a month—without 
utilities. 

The audience had plenty of suggestions— 
ranging from rent controls, to tougher en- 
forcement of the housing code to easing 
the housing code’s restrictions against over- 
crowding. 

Mr. Fauntroy suggested that citizens’ orga- 
nizations start scouring the suburbs for 
sites—a suggestion that should be well worth 
pursuing under the administration’s rent 
subsidy program before Congress. He pro- 
posed that “we move into the surrounding 
area and, if necessary, purchase land to re- 
lieve the (city’s housing) need.” 

But no one followed through with the 
thought. Despite the suggestions, the meet- 
ing reflected, primarily, a feeling of exaspera- 
tion at all the years gone by without any 
substantial progress. 

“What we called victories really just 
switched people around the slums,” said 
Lillian Secundy of the Washington Urban 


League. 

The WPHA had drafted a statement calling 
for more low-income housing in the city and 
action on several long-stalled projects, but 
the audience didn’t bother to endorse it. 

“Pious paragraphs,” said one speaker. 
“Too wishy-washy,” said another. 

Pollak agreed, but added: “I’m wondering 
what we can do.” He suggested development 
of a “plan of action” backed by a federation 
of all interested organizations. But no one 
could do anything right away. They’ve got 
their boards of directors to check with. 

Everyone, it seems, is saddled with his own 
bureaucracy—which brings us back to the 
District Building. 

District Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner 
has suggested “an emergency in low-cost 
housing” might be declared—so the Commis- 
sioners could temporarily lift relatively 
Minor housing code requirements in run- 
down neighborhoods. 

The suggestion was sincerely made, but it 
hardly seems an adequate response to an 
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emergency. If it had any noticeable effect, it 
would probably benefit the landlords more 
than the tenants, and promote slums rather 
than decent housing. 

If the Commissioners can agree there's an 
“emergency”—and there is—perhaps they 
might try promoting some one- or two-block 
urban renewal projects—for public housing. 
It might not work, but it seems worth the 
attempt. It'll take a while to get to the 
suburbs, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 25, 
1965 


Hos NG WAITING List KEEPS LENGTHENING 


(By George Lardner Jr.) 

His T-shirt sagging, a tired traveler 
shuffled up the steps of an antique red 
building on New York Avenue NW. 

He got there just in time to catch Walter 
E. Washington, executive director of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority, in the 
hallway. 

“I walked all the way from Baltimore,” the 
man announced solemnly. “But,” he said 
lowering his voice, “I don’t want a handout; 
I want a job.” 

“You ought to have something to eat after 
& long walk like that,” Washington said, 
handing him some change and sending him 
upstairs to the personnel office. 

“We get them all,” Washington said philo- 
sophically. 

Most callers don’t have quite so broad a 
notion of public housing. The families who 
often fill Housing Authority’s first-floor hall- 
way are usually looking for just one thing: 
a decent place to liye. 

It was possible to help the guy from Balti- 
more. But all Walter Washington can do for 
the families who need housing is put them 
on his waiting list; it’s more than 5,400 fam- 
ilies long. 

In fact, Washington has had his waiting 
list so long that one might think it’s full of 
Phantom families. The turnover in public 
housing is rapid enough to make room in as 
little as 90 days for families displaced by 
urban renewal, highways and other city 
programs. 

On the surface, then, it might seem that 
the Housing Authority’s waiting list is just a 
fictional gimmick maintained to promote 
new housing projects. 

But all that’s fictional about the list is 
that it shows only a fraction of the need for 
decent housing at prices low income families 
can afford to pay. 

“Anyone who wants a piece of this housing 
market,” Washington says, “can be our 
guest.“ 

The Housing Authority can find one- or 
two-bedroom units within 3 to 6 months for 
families facing displacement by Government 
action, said NCHA Economist Charles Park. 

But “85 percent of the displaced families 
on our list need three or more bedrooms,” 
said NCHA Deputy Director Edward Aronov. 

The priority they get for public housing 
means a wait of 6 months to a year for three 
bedrooms and up to 8 or 4 years for larger 
units, said Park. 

Meanwhile the Housing Authority has to 
keep playing musical chairs with the families 
they now have. As they grow, they need 
larger quarters. And they get priority, too. 

The families without priority, those sim- 
ply living in slum dwellings without the 
money to get out, have to wait—and wait— 
and wait. Of the 5,444 families on the wait- 
ing list last month, 5,093 had no priority. 

Slightly more than 60 percent of the Hous- 
ing Authority’s units have only one or two 
bedrooms. But 66 percent of the applicants 
need more space than that. 

Yet, Park said, the turnover in the NCHA’s 
754 four-bedroom units, for example, is so 
slow that it would take 8½ years just to 
take care of the last displaced family and 
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the last Housing Authority tenant waiting 
for one now. 

As a result, families either sit and wait 
or get knocked off the eligibility lists. Those 
who don’t check with the Housing Authority 
every 6 months are dropped automatically. 

If the lists prove anything, they show 
that public housing projects in land-shy 
Washington can never do the job alone. 

“There’s a crying need expressed in these 
applications,” Washington said, nodding at 
solid rows of filing cabinets. 

One opened at random produced a file on 
a Mrs. “Smith” dating back to 1954 when 
she, her husband and two children faced 
displacement by urban renewal in the South- 
west 


The family got public housing in 1956, 
the same year Mrs. Smith's“ husband went 
to jail, but moved out of NCHA quarters in 
1963, owing $60 in rent which she later 
paid. Mrs. “Smith” has eight children now, 
has moved four times within the past 2 
years and has been evicted twice through 
enforcement of the Housing Code. She has 
“priority” of a sort, but she’s been waiting 
for public housing for more than a year, 

When will she get it? 

Washington shook his head, “She'll prob- 
ably be taken in when we open up a new 
project,” he said. “Maybe late summer.” 

And maybe not. 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, hous- 
ing represents far more than shelter— 
it is a part of the fabric of neighborhood 
life and the entire social milieu. But 
ete all, housing is a basic necessity of 

0. 

We must invest our resources in meet- 
ing this challenge if we are to attain 
the goals clearly set forth in the Housing 
Act of 1949—-a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American 
family. 

One cannot talk about this year’s 
housing bill without mentioning the new 
rent supplement program. 

This bold new feature which the Presi- 
dent has called “the most crucial new 
instrument in our effort to improve the 
American city” has not met with an 
immediate overly enthusiastic response 
here in the Congress. I have expressed 
some concern over the manner in which 
this attempts to provide the necessary 
stimulus but it seems to me that the 
major advantage this approach offers is 
that it enlists the energy and imagina- 
tion of private enterprise in the battle 
to provide decent housing for the low 
income. The FHA-insured housing units 
will be owned by private nonprofit, 
limited dividend or cooperative groups, 
constructed by private builders, financed 
by private lenders, and managed by pri- 
vate landlords. 

Moreover, eligibility is limited to the 
elderly, handicapped, those forced to 
move because of governmental action or 
natural disaster, and those living in sub- 
standard or slum housing who meet the 
income requirements for public housing. 
These are the people who have no place 
to go—housing is just not available for 
them at rents which they can afford. 

The benefits which this program can 
bring to this segment of our society merit 
thoughtful attention. For example, con- 
sider the more than 3 million veterans 
65 and over who after serving their Na- 
tion seek the security and dignity that a 
lifetime of service deserves. Should we 
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deny encouragement to veterans organi- 
zations, church groups, and other civic- 
minded bodies to unleash their resources 
in providing safe and suitable housing? 

I should hope, rather, that every as- 
sistance would be offered to channel their 
efforts into realization of such worth- 
while goals, consistent with the tradi- 
tions of our American way of life. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the letter which I received 
from the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency pointing out 
the advantages which this program will 
offer to our elderly and handicapped 
veterans of low income. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1965. 
Hon. Tom MCINTYRE, 
U.S. Senate Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCINTYRE: Thank you very 
much for your letter of April 8 in which 
you call to my attention the potential use 
of the rent supplementation program in pro- 
viding housing for aged and handicapped 
veterans. I appreciate very much receiving 
the benefit of your studies in this area and 
wish to confirm your conclusions. Elderly 
and handicapped veterans of low and mod- 
erate income will be eligible for such rent 
supplementation under the proposed legisla- 
tion and will therefore have the opportunity 
to secure housing suitable to their age and 
physical needs at rentals which they can 
afford. 

As you emphasized, there are 3 million 
veterans 65 years of age and over at the 
present time. Acco: to 1960 census 
data more than one-third of all families 
headed by a veteran 65 or over were in the 
lower income group for which rent sup- 
plement is designed. 

A number of veterans organizations are 
considering the sponsorship of housing 
specially designed for older or handicapped 
veterans and will find this new program 
particularly helpful. As you have indicated 
so well, the veterans who have contributed 
so much to the defense and growth of our 
Nation deserve a dignified place to live with- 
in their means in their retirement years. 

We appreciate immensely your taking this 
leadership in the field of housing for aged 
and handicapped veterans. Through this 
proposal for rent supplementation which 
the President has described as our “most 
crucial new instrument“ we can assist you 
in this very important effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, 
while the rent supplement feature of 
this bill has attracted the glare of the 
spotlight, we must not overlook the 
importance of other parts of this far- 
reaching program directed at alleviating 
the host of problems related to man’s 
quest for a suitable living environment. 
For small communities confronted with 
financing construction of vitally needed 
public facilities as well as larger cities 
overwhelmed with fighting blight and de- 
cay, this proposal offers a mixture of 
ingredients designed to serve their needs. 

Since World War II we have witnessed 
a tremendous population explosion in 
our cities that today finds 7 out of 10 
Americans concentrated in urban areas. 
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Megalopolis—the extended eastern sea- 
board metropolis spanning from south- 
ern New Hampshire to northern Vir- 
ginia—contains 21 percent of our popu- 
lation in 1.8 percent of its area. 

Many steps have been taken to cope 
with this phenomenon and this bill 
before us now provides additional tools 
for assisting in the development and 
redevelopment of communities through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out a few of the provisions in S. 2213 
which I feel are of particular signif- 
icance to the State of New Hampshire. 

First. Continuance of FHA: probably 
the best known of our Federal housing 
programs is FHA, the self-supporting 
mortgage loan insurance program. By 
extending FHA for another 4 years, the 
Congress recognizes the important role 
which this program plays in bringing 
homeownership within the reach of 
many who could not otherwise afford 
it. As of the first of the year, the 
New Hampshire FHA office had in force 
mortgage insurance totaling $72 million 
covering 1,146 multifamily units and 
7,200 homes. 

Second. Extension of public housing 
programs for the elderly: In New Hamp- 
shire we have seen several achievements 
under low-rent public housing for the 
elderly. There are about 1,000 units of 
specially designed housing for our senior 
citizens in the low-rent pipeline in New 
Hampshire, representing a Federal in- 
vestment of about $14 million. My own 
hometown of Laconia is presently in 
the process of developing plans for the 
construction of 80 units of low-income 
housing for the elderly, designed to pro- 
vide a physical and social environment 
that will extend the time span during 
which our senior citizens can live in- 
dependently in comfort and safety and 
with sustained interest in life. 

Third. Increased authorization for 
urban renewal: Eight of our New Hamp- 
shire cities have active urban renewal 
programs of one form or another. There 
are 16 projects in planning or under- 
way—one of which is being financed en- 
tirely without Federal aid. Furthermore, 
we have one of the most exciting and 
unique urban renewal projects in the 
country—the Strawbery Banke colonial 
restoration project in Portsmouth. This 
superb effort to recreate a typical 18th- 
century community represents an invest- 
ment of millions of dollars and the time 
and tireless energies of hundreds of local 
residents. We have seen how the Fed- 
eral Government can provide the initial 
tools and machinery for transforming 
a blighted decaying area into a beautiful 
historic restoration. 

Fourth. Special assistance to home- 
owners affected by closure of Federal in- 
stallations: The two new provisions in 
this bill—one to delay payments under 
FHA and VA mortgages for unemployed 
mortgagors and the other to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to buy houses 
in a depressed market—will be welcome 
relief for homeowners in areas such as 
the seacoast region of New Hampshire 
which are threatened by curtailment of 
military activities. 
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Mr. President, another feature which 
I am pleased to see incorporated in this 
bill is section 307 which will allow the 
District of Columbia to use urban re- 
newal powers in nonresidential areas in 
the same manner as other U.S. cities do. 

Some of you may recall that an amend- 
ment designed to accomplish this same 
purpose was added last year in the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee to 
S. 3049 but, unfortunately, the amend- 
ment was dropped in conference. This 
year the administration’s proposal in- 
cluded the District. 

Although the provision is not in the 
House-passed bill, I would strongly urge 
that the Senate version prevail in con- 
ference so that the District of Columbia 
urban renewal program will be able to 
obtain those powers which every other 
major city in the United States now 
shares and to make available to small 
business the benefits of this program 
which are presently denied under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, many hours have been 
spent preparing this bill which is now 
before us. I intend to support S. 2213 
for I believe that it is an improved bill, 
reflecting the tireless and diligent efforts 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Housing Subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, Senator SPARKMAN. 

As a new member of the Housing Sub- 
committee, I am particularly grateful 
for the tutelage which I have received 
during consideration of this complex and 
technical legislation from both the chair- 
man, Senator SPARKMAN, and the very 
able ranking member of the subcom- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Illinois, 
Senator DOUGLAS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (S. 2213) was read the third 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
7984, a companion House bill to S. 2213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
7984) to assist in the provision of hous- 
ing for low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies, to promote orderly urban develop- 
ment, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage of the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
now move that all after the enacting 
clause be stricken and that the text of 
S. 2213, as amended, be substituted 
therefor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
eae and the third reading of the 


The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 7984) was read the third 
time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I must 
vote against S. 2213 because of its provi- 
sion for Federal rent subsidies. 

I wish to point out, however, my sup- 
port for several sections of the bill. 

I need not detail but briefly the merits 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
and what it has done for the homeowner, 
the homebuilding industry, and our econ- 
omy. There can be no question about 
the advisability of extending the insur- 
ance authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration. Its value and service to 
a great segment of the homeowning and 
homebuying public is proven by the fact 
that the FHA, since 1934, has insured 
loans totaling well over $96 billion. 
Equally impressive is the fact that the 
agency has amassed over $1 billion in in- 
surance reserves and they continue to 
grow. The addition by my amendment 
of the new program for veterans, where- 
by some 21 million will become eligible 
for guaranteed mortgages, represents a 
measure which I feel will be of much as- 
sistance to our deserving veterans. 

Equally important is the continuance 
of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. I shall not take the time to re- 
count the thoroughly businesslike way 
in which FNMA has conducted its three 
major functions; secondary market oper- 
ations, special assistance, and manage- 
ment and liquidating functions. 

The population rise among our senior 
and handicapped citizens leaves no ques- 
tion about the serious need for housing 
programs designed to accommodate their 
sector. Testimony before the subcom- 
mittee demonstrated beyond doubt both 
the need and the workability of such 
programs. 

I foresee major improvements to the 
urban renewal and public housing 
programs. 

The fact that HHFA is to make a thor- 
ough study of urban renewal and public 
housing programs and will report its 
findings within 2 years will result, I be- 
lieve, in program improvement. I hope 
we can see an end to the displacement 
of lower income individuals and families 
from urban renewal areas without ade- 
quate provision for housing them else- 
where. I am hopeful we can see an end 
to the wasteful bulldozer approach 
whereby relatively new, sound structures 
have been destroyed in the name of urban 
renewal improvements. I am, of course, 
hopeful that my proposal to require the 
repayment of urban renewal grants will 
alternately result in urban renewal pay- 
ing at least a portion of its own way. 

The public housing study called for in 
the bill will result, I believe, in purging 
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from the so-called pipeline many units 
now authorized. I would think, also, 
that the long waiting list of eligibles 
could be substantially reduced. 

It has long been a contention that pub- 
lic housing does not meet the need which 
it was designed to meet, thus the neces- 
sity for further examination of this pro- 
gram with an eye to improving and 
rendering it more efficient. As long as 
the Congress continues to authorize con- 
tract authority for the public housing 
agency, every measure should be taken 
to streamline the program. As the 
chairman of the subcommittee has noted, 
we have been quite impressed with the 
low-income housing demonstration pro- 
gram. I have strongly supported the 
demonstration program as a possible 
method for improving what has long 
been a most controversial program. I 
am hopeful my proposal, now incorpo- 
rated into the bill, to allow a public hous- 
ing tenant to purchase his individual unit 
by counting monthly rentals over a 3- 
year period as a downpayment, will be a 
welcome and practical inducement to 
affected public housing occupants to buy 
a home. 

I endorse the rural housing section of 
the bill. Certainly one of the most im- 
pressive facts brought out during the 
hearings was that almost half of the sub- 
standard housing in this Nation lies in 
rural areas, but only about 30 percent of 
the population resides there. It is not 
speculation that there is a great need for 
rural housing credit sources. The Farm- 
ers Home Administration currently has 
a backlog of 15,000 applications and the 
situation has been comparable for years. 
Furthermore, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration shows an excellent repayment 
record. No other title of this bill is 
needed more nor will any other provision 
serve a more worthy cause. 

The bill wisely provides for making 
new colleges eligible for college housing 
loans. We are all aware of the increas- 
ing pressure for facilities to provide 
higher learning. This provision is to 
remove a paradox whereby new colleges 
were prevented, by administrative de- 
termination, from securing the type of 
loan they needed to become functional. 
To date, over 2,390 loans for a total of 
approximately $2.6 billion have been ap- 
proved and the agency has experienced 
not a single default on payment of prin- 
cipal or interest. 

Concerning the new programs of land 
development, grants for basic water and 
sewer facilities, grants for neighborhood 
facilities, and advance acquisition of 
land, I believe the reports from the 
agency required by the inclusion of sev- 
eral of my amendments will result in 
more judicious administration of these 
programs, 

My support of a number of provisions 
in this housing bill, however, does not 
lessen my opposition to what is consid- 
ered to be the most important provision 
in the bill; that is, to the concept of rent 
supplements. I am fearful, as I haye 
noted, of a stifling of the incentive 
for homeownership, fearful of a trend 
toward giving to renters the status of 
Government wards. I believe there is 
little doubt that the rent supplement 
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program will have an adverse effect upon 
those families now purchasing, or plan- 
ning to purchase their own homes with- 
out Federal subsidization. 

I am hopeful, at least, that with the 
inclusion of my amendment requiring 
annual reports from the agency on the 
operations of the rent supplement pro- 
gram, the Congress may be able to guard 
against its more adverse effects. 

Mr. President, I wish to again com- 
mend the chairman of our subcommit- 
tee for his superb handling of this meas- 
ure. I know that certain provisions of 
the bill are not of his making, and cer- 
tainly not to his liking. The responsi- 
bility is his, however, and he has met it 
effectively and judiciously. I wish to 
thank our distinguished chairman in 
particular for his consideration of, and 
in a number of cases his assistance with, 
— and proposals from this side of the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the bill—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
vote against the measure because I do 
not believe it is in the interest of the 
people of our country, nor consistent 
with the general principles and structure 
of our Government. I come from a 
neighborhood in Cleveland occupied by 
humble people, with modest homes, but 
possessed of great pride in the mainte- 
nance and keeping up of those homes. 
The domiciles in which they live are not 
equipped with modern installations, but 
as one moves through the neighborhood 
he sees houses painted in white, bordered 
by green, small lawns, with hardly a 
patch that is not covered with grass. 
One sees little plots with trees in them. 
One sees hedges. Those people are proud 
of their homes. 

I am convinced that, under the lan- 
guage of the bill, those people will be 
found living in quarters that do not 
measure up to what we say they ought 
to be living in. I visualize my community 
in Cleveland becoming decimated, and 
those people moving into public housing 
or places providing subsidized rents. 

The inducement to own a home would 
be destroyed by this program. 

It is believed by the sponsors of the bill 
that great good has been done. We can 
have a strong and solid America only by 
having many individuals own their own 
homes. I can say that with a deep feel- 
ing of sensitivity, because my greatest 
pride as a boy was to know that my 
mother and father bought a home of 
their own, and I vibrated and thrilled 
with the knowledge that we lived in our 
own home. 

By this bill we are saying to the people 
such as I have described, “Give up your 
quarters. Move into property owned by 
the U.S. Government, and into property 
for which the U.S. Government will sub- 
sidize the payment of your rent.” 

Instead of having a sanctuary and a 
stake where the family, the mother, 
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father, and children can live as one 


— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 3 more 
minutes? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 3 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They will abandon 
that sanctuary and move into a com- 
munized facility. 

I know that Senators want to vote at 
this time, but I also know that I want to 
tell the people of Ohio why I cannot sup- 
port this measure. 

Great boasts are made that the bill 
has made some advances but has not gone 
far enough. How far are we going? 
The prediction has already been made 
that next year we must go further than 
we have this year. The speech made a 
moment ago foretells what will happen 
next year and 2 years from now, and 
corroborates the declarations made by 
Senators on the floor of the Senate that 
this will be only the beginning, that we 
shall be continuing the program of 60,000 
public dwelling units a year for the next 
4 years. We will be putting $150 million, 
as I understand it, into rent subsidies. 
There is something conflicting about 
that. 

The argument was made about 4 hours 
ago that the new program would save 
money and the old program of public 
housing would waste money—240,000 
units at $12,000 a unit are provided for 
in the bill. Money will be borrowed by 
selling bonds to be paid in 40 years. The 
interest which will accumulate during 40 
years of payments will be in excess of the 
original cost of construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 


pired. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope that the pro- 
ponents of this program are right, but 
I would be delinquent in my duty if I 
did not point out to them that I believe 
they are thoroughly wrong. 

I believe that we are now at the 
threshold of a program which will create 
a monster so great that the economic 
ambitions of the American people will be 
destroyed, because they will feel that in- 
asmuch as the Government will provide 
their rent for them, they are not bound 
to do anything about it. In the end, it 
will not be helpful to the maintenance 
of our system of government. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 is literally bursting at the seams 
with power and money, and is designed 
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to put the National Government in a 
place of authority over the housing needs 
of the public, more than ever before. It 
is impossible to place an exact price tag 
on the bill, but a good guess would place 
the figure at around the $20 billion mark. 

By far the largest and most expensive 
provision of the bill is the rent subsidy 
provision, which I have already dis- 
cussed. This section alone authorizes the 
expenditure of up to $6 billion over the 
next 40 or so years. 

Other expensive provisions of the bill 
are: $700 million, over 4 years, to pay 
half the cost of extending and enlarging 
water and sewer facilities to meet the 
anticipated growth of urban communi- 
ties to be determined in the sole discre- 
tion of the HHFA Administrator; $50 
million a year to develop neighborhood 
social and recreational facilities to take 
care of the population growth of com- 
munities as anticipated by the HHFA 
Administrator; $25 million a year to pay 
the financing costs for the acquisition 
of land for future public works needs of 
urban communities as anticipated by the 
HHFA Administrator. The location of 
the land will be determined by the 
“guess” of the Administrator as to which 
direction the community will expand. 

These programs are in addition to the 
existing Federal programs now on the 
books, all of which are being expanded or 
extended by the pending bill. No dis- 
tinction is made between the good and 
the bad existing programs. They are all 
being carried on, and most of them are 
being amended to the point that any local 
participation, in either funds or control, 
is only token in importance. 

The public housing program, which is 
extended and expanded in the bill, was 
begun more than a quarter century ago. 
It has resulted in 581,000 public hous- 
ing units now in operation across the 
country. The disillusionment with this 
program at the local level, however, is 
so intense that 170,000 units are tied up 
in the pipeline; that is, they have been 
authorized but not constructed. Of the 
240,000 public housing units authorized 
by this bill, 140,000 will be of the conven- 
tional type and will be subject to site 
selection by local authorities in the com- 
munities. In other words, this bill would 
add 140,000 units of conventional public 
housing to the 170,000 already author- 
ized, but which nobody wants. 

The remaining 100,000 units of public 
housing in the bill are to be divided be- 
tween the purchasing and leasing of 
existing homes. Units of this type are 
not subject to site selection by local au- 
thorities and may, therefore, be scattered 
helter-skelter throughout the commu- 
nity. In my opinion, local officials should 
have the authority and responsibility for 
approving or rejecting any proposed pub- 
lic housing unit or project in their com- 
munity. This authority is lacking in 
this provision of the bill. 

The urban renewal program is sig- 
nificantly expanded under the terms of 
the bill. When Congress originally 
adopted the urban renewal program in 
1954, the original intent was to provide 
Federal funds primarily for the purpose 
of rebuilding dilapidated areas of cities, 
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with the emphasis upon dwellings. The 
1965 Housing Act contains a completely 
new theory. First, the emphasis is 
shifted from providing homes to recon- 
structing business areas. The trend in 
this direction over the past few years has 
resulted in many people being evicted 
from their homes and left with no places 
to live when their homes are replaced by 
a newly constructed office building or 
other type business establishment. This 
trend will increase under the pending bill. 
Second, urban areas could be provided 
financial assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to defray the costs of increased 
city services, such as street maintenance, 
and fire and police protection. These are 
strictly local functions, and there is no 
authority in the Constitution for the 
Federal Government to subsidize such 
activities, just as there was no constitu- 
tional authority for the National Gov- 
ernment to enter the general field of 
housing in the first instance. 

The bill authorizes $2,900 million more 
in the next 4 years for urban renewal 
capital grants and $125 million more over 
the next 4 years for urban renewal plan- 
ning grants. 

In addition to the urban renewal 
funds, the bill contains an increase of 
$225 million over the next 4 years in 50- 
percent grant contract authority to 
broaden the open-space program in ur- 
ban areas. This is to include beautifi- 
cation, purchase of land, demolition of 
unsafe and unsightly buildings, and the 
relocation of people who are left without 
a place to live. An ever-expanding pro- 
gram of this type places increasing au- 
thority in the hands of the Federal bu- 
reaucrats to handle the affairs of local 
communities. The result will be that 
local officials will be looking more and 
more to the Federal Government to solve 
their problems for them, and local initia- 
tive and responsibility will decrease in 
direct proportion to the Federal involve- 
ment. 

The bill would authorize three new 
grant programs, all of which require the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to make omniscient 
judgments of the future. These three 
programs call for $400 million, over the 
next 4 years, to finance 50 percent of the 
cost of water and sewage facilities; $700 
million, over the next 4 years, to finance 
the purchase by communities of land for 
sites for future public works; $200 mil- 
lion, over the next 4 years, to provide 
cities with neighborhood facilities, which 
would include community centers, youth 
centers, health stations, and other social 
services. In all of these programs, the 
Administrator of HHFA will have to pre- 
dict, with a reasonable amount of cer- 
tainty, the future growth of communi- 
ties, including both the direction and the 
amount of the growth. Grants for the 
future such as these are necessarily 
speculative in nature and open the door 
to windfall profits for those individuals 
who are able to forecast the Administra- 
tor’s decisions. 

It is my firm belief that money loaned 
by the Federal Government should bear 
an interest rate at least equivalent to 
that which the Federal Government 
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must pay to obtain the money which it 
reloans. This should be flexible and 
tied to the actual cost of money to the 
U.S. Treasury at any given time. And 
yet, in this bill, two existing programs 
would be changed so as to carry a set 
interest rate which is below that paid 
by the Federal Government at the pres- 
ent time. A flat 3 percent interest rate 
is written into the elderly housing pro- 
gram authorized by section 202 of the 
Federal Housing Act and the section 221 
(d)(3) low rent housing program. 
These are subsidized interest rates; and 
if they are authorized, as is proposed in 
the pending bill, pressures will be 
brought to incorporate the subsidized 
interest rates into other existing loan 
programs. 

One other section of the bill about 
which I have serious reservations is sec- 
tion 221, which proposes to add a new 
section to title V of the National Hous- 
ing Act. I discussed this in my addi- 
tional individual views contained in the 
committee report, and on the floor of 
the Senate earlier in the debate. In 
short, this section would require the 
Administrator of the HHFA to adopt 
& uniform procedure for the acceptance 
of materials and products which are 
found to be technically suitable for the 
use proposed in structures approved for 
mortgages and loans under the Housing 
Act. 

I share the concern that has been ex- 
pressed concerning the seeming reluc- 
tance of the FHA, and certain com- 
modity standards groups, to approve 
new materials which are the result of 
technological advances in the industry. 
This is a matter which deserves a 
searching study by the appropriate con- 
gressional committees to assure that 
new materials can be taken advantage 
of to reduce the costs of housing to the 
American public where these materials 
are as good as, or better than, those 
presently in use. 

Nevertheless, I am disturbed about the 
words “technically suitable,” because 
the fear has been expressed to me that 
this amendment could open the door to 
the FHA accepting substandard items 
that might be classified as “technically 
suitable.” It is not clear, in the word- 
ing of the amendment, who is to deter- 
mine if any material is “technically suit- 
able,” but it is apparent that the 
Administrator of the HHFA would be 
required to make an independent judg- 
ment as to each and every product con- 
cerned. This would place an onerous 
burden upon the Administrator, one that 
he is not capable of adequately perform- 
ing at the present time. The cost to the 
HHFA of testing the materials could 
greatly increase the administrative ex- 
penses of the Agency. 

It is my belief, as I have previously 
stated, that the committee should con- 
duct full and open hearings on this 
proposal, before including it in any bill. 
Until such hearings are held, I cannot 
support this provision. 

Mr. President, this bill will result in 
further centralization of power and au- 
thority in the National Government over 
the general field of housing. By enact- 
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ing this measure, we are approaching 
closer and closer to the socialization of 
housing, over which the Government has 
no constitutional authority. I cannot 
support such a bill and I intend to vote 
against it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. COTTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, I am 
growing very tired of salve, veneer, and 
deceit. 

I do not mind politics, if politics are 
played aboveboard and in a decent and 
gentlemanly way. However, on this very 
day, the 15th of July 1965, as the Senate 
comes to vote on the pending bill which 
will provide one of the greatest political 
weapons in the history of American 
politics, I have just had revealed to me 
one instance of dirty, contemptible, 
petty, back-door politics coming straight 
from the office of Dr. Weaver and this 
Housing Agency. 

Of all the departments of Govern- 
ment, this is the department which I 
believe furnishes the most proof. 

I, of course, shall vote against the bill. 

I shall have something more to say 
about this episode later, when I am not 
delaying the Senate. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, and 
ask for the yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartnuy], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuHurcH], the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ByrD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCarruy] is paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. If present and voting, the 
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Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Arkansas 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from North Dakota would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provry], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YounG] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr, PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from New 
Jersey would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARSON] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from New 
Mexico would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[No. 187 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 

Aiken Hartke Monroney 

Hayden Morse 
Anderson Inouye 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bass Javits Nelson 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 

Kuchel Pell 
Brewster Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Burdick Long, La. Rando) 
Byrd, W. Va Magnuson Ribicoff 
Clark Mansfield Scott 
Douglas McGee Smith 
Elender McGovern Sparkman 
Fulbright McIntyre Symington 
Gore McNamara dings 
Harris Metcalf Wiliams, N.J. 
Hart Mondale Yarborough 

NAYS—30 

Bennett Ervin Lausche 
Carlson Fannin Miller 
Cooper Fong Morton 
Cotton Hickenlooper. Mundt 
Curtis Hill Murphy 
Dirksen Holland Robertson 
Dominick Hruska Russell, S.G; 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Russell, 


Simpson Talmadge Tower 

Stennis Thurmond Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—16 

Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 

Cannon McCarthy Smathers 

Case McClellan Young, N. Dak. 

Church Montoya Young, Ohio 

Dodd Pearson 

Gruening Prouty 


So the bill (H.R. 7984) was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the en- 
grossment of the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7984) the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to make 
all necessary technical and clerical 
changes and corrections, including cor- 
rections in section, subsection, and so 
forth, designations, and cross references 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 366, S. 2213, be indefinitely postponed. 
I understand that in so doing, the bill 
will be removed from the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to take a moment of the Senate’s 
time to commend the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] for his ex- 
cellent leadership in managing this very 
complicated but much-needed legislation. 
His long experience in this field as Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Housing 
gives him an expertise in this area re- 
spected by all Members. His willing 
manner to study alternative proposals 
not contained in the bill and appreciate 
their merit and agree with those that 
do not interfere with the general thrust 
of the bill reflects not only the best tradi- 
tion of the Senate but also his personal 
skill as a floor manager. 

Similar commendation must be given 
to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] for his able and articulate as- 
sistance; as well as to the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] for the 
benefit of his many years of experience 
in this field. 

In like manner I want to commend the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], 
for his cooperation and assistance in ex- 
pediting this measure. He and the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
in presenting their opposition to certain 
aspects of this bill were always construc- 
tive and as is their usual manner most 
articulate. 

Of course there are many others who 
have participated in this debate whose 
names I have not mentioned but all of 
whom as well as the Senate as a whole 
deserve so much credit for the expedi- 
tious manner in which this bill has been 
passed. I must, however, pay particular 
tribute to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] chairman of the Banking 
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and Currency Committee, who although 
opposed to many aspects of this bill, per- 
mitted it to be handled expeditiously in 
committee and on the floor. 

The conduct of the Senate as a whole 
on this measure renews my optimism 
that with a continuing effort similar to 
these past 2 days, we will be able to finish 
our business by Labor Day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER] was recognized by his commit- 
tee colleagues as the Senator in charge 
of the bill for the minority. I have seen 
no greater expression of fidelity to duty 
than was displayed by him. He has been 
on the floor every minute while the bill 
was under consideration. He has taken 
account of every moment. I salute him 
for the great job that he did. 


READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
VETERANS WHO SERVE IN THE 
ARMED FORCES DURING THE 
INDUCTION PERIOD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 258, S. 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 9) 
to provide readjustment assistance to 
veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
during the induction period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment, on page 6 after line 6, to 
strike out: 

§ 1911. Duration of veterans’ 
or training 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


§ 1910. Entitlement to education or train- 
ing generally 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the “Cold War Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding after chapter 
39 the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO 
SERVE BETWEEN JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 
1, 1967 

“Subchapter I—Definitions 


education 


“SEC. 
“1908. Definitions. 
“Subchapter II—Eligibility 
Entitlement to education or training 
generally. 
Duration of veterans’ education or 


“1910. 
“1911. 


training. 
Commencement; time limitations. 
Expiration of all education and train- 
ing. 
“Subchapter I1I—Enrollment 
Selection of program. 
Applications; approval. 
Change of program. 
Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses. 


“1912. 
“1913. 


“1920. 
“1921. 
1922. 
“1923. 
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“1924. Discontinuance for 
progress. 

1925. Period of operation for approval. 
“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney Gen- 
eral, 


“Subchapter I Payments to veterans 
“1931. Education and training allowance. 
“1932. Computation of education and train- 

ing allowances. 
“1933. Measurement of courses. 
“1934. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions. 
“Subchapter V—State approving agencies 
“1941. Designation. 
“1942. Approval of courses. 
1948. Cooperation. 
“1944. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies. 
“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 
“Subchapter VI—Approval of courses of 
education and training 
Apprentice or other training on the 
job. 
Institutional on-farm training. 
Approval of accredited courses. 
Approval of nonaccredited courses. 
Notice of approval of courses. 
Disapproval of courses and discon- 
tinuance of allowances, 
“Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous provisions 
“Sec. 
“1961. 


unsatisfactory 


“1951. 


“1952. 
“1953. 
“1954. 
“1955. 
“1956. 


Authority and duties of Administra- 
tor. 

Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. 

Control by agencies of United States. 

Conflicting interests. 

Reports by institutions. 

Overpayments to veterans. 

Examination of records. 

False or misleading statements. 

Information furnished by Federal 

Trade Commission. 

Effective date and retroactive allow- 
ances. 

“Subchapter I Definitions 
"$ 1908. Definitions 

“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means 
any veteran who is not on active duty and 
who— 

“(A) served on active duty at any time be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967; 

“(B) was discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable; 
and 


“1962. 


“1963. 
“1964. 
“1965. 
“1966. 
“1967. 
“1968. 
“1969. 


“1970. 


“(C) served on active duty for a period of 
more than one hundred and eighty days (ex- 
clusive of any period he was assigned by the 
Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a 
course of education or training which was 
substantially the same as established courses 
offered to civilians, or as cadet or midship- 
man at one of the service academies), or 
was discharged or released from a period of 
active duty, any part of which occurred be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967, 
for an actual service-connected disability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or 
training’ means any single unit course or 
subject, any curriculum, or any combination 
of unit courses or subjects, which is gen- 
erally accepted as necessary to fulfill require- 
ments for the attainment of a predeter- 
mined and identified educational, profes- 
sional, or vocational objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an orga- 
nized unit of subject matter in which in- 
struction is offered within a given period of 
time or which covers a specific amount of 
related subject matter for which credit 
toward graduation or certification is usually 
given. 

“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(A) a child of an eligible veteran; 

“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the 
parent is in fact dependent upon the vet- 
eran; and 
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“(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, 
in the case of an eligible veteran who is a 
woman, her husband if he is in fact de- 
pendent upon her. 

“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means any public or private elementary 
school, secondary school, vocational school, 
correspondence school, business school, 
junior college, teachers college, college, nor- 
mal school, professional school, university, 
scientific or technical institution, or other 
institution furnishing education for adults, 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ 
means any business or other establishment 
providing apprentice or other training on 
the job, including those under the super- 
vision of a college or university or any 
State department of education, or any State 
apprenticeship agency, or any State board 
of vocational education, or any joint ap- 
prentice committee, or the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship established in accordance with 
chapter 4C of title 29, or any agency of the 
Federal Government authorized to super- 
vise such training. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal 
Zone, 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account 
of service as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regular 
or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

“(c) The Congress of the United States 
hereby declares that the veterans’ educa- 
tion and training program created by this 
chapter is for the purpose of providing voca- 
tional readjustment and restoring lost edu- 
cational opportunities to those service men 
and women whose educational or vocational 
ambitions have been interrupted or im- 
peded by reason of active duty between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967, and for 
the purpose of aiding such persons in attain- 
ing the educational and training status 
which they might normally have aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their 
country. 

“Subchapter II—Eligibility 
“$ 1910. Entitlement to education or train- 
ing generally 

“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to 
the provisions of this chapter, be entitled 
to the education or training provided under 
this chapter. 

“$1911. Duration of veteran’s education or 
training 

“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to education or training under this chapter 
for a period equal to one and a half times 
the duration of his service on active duty be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967, 
and, with respect to an eligible veteran on 
active duty on June 30, 1967, service on ac- 
tive duty after such date until his first 
discharge or release from such active duty 
after such date (or to the equivalent there- 
of in part-time training), except that 

“(1) in computing the duration of such 
service, there shall be excluded a period equal 
to any period he was assigned by the Armed 
Forces to a civilian institution for a course 
of education or training which was substan- 
tially the same as established courses of- 
fered to civilians or served as a cadet or mid- 
shipman at one of the service academies; 

“(2) the period of education or training 
to which an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
under this chapter shall not, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), exceed thirty-six 
months reduced by a period equivalent to any 
period of educational assistance afforded him 
under chapters 33 and 35 of this title; and 

“(3) the period of education or training to 
which an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
under this chapter together with vocational 
rehabilitation training received under chap- 
ter 31 of this title, and education or training 
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received under part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a), and section 12(a) of 
the Act enacting this title shall not, except as 
provided in subsection (b), exceed thirty-six 
months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement 
to education or training under this chapter 
of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an 
educational institution regularly operated 
on the quarter or semester system ends dur- 
ing a quarter or semester and after a major 
part of such semester or quarter has expired, 
such period shall be extended to the termina- 
tion of such unexpired quarter or semester. 
In all other courses offered by educational 
institutions, whenever the period of eligibil- 
ity ends after a major portion of the course 
is completed such period may be extended to 
the end of the course or for nine weeks, 
whichever is the lesser period. 

“(c) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who is pursuing any program of education 
or training exclusively by correspondence, 
one-fourth of the elapsed time in following 
such program of education or training shall 
be charged against the veteran’s period of 
entitlement. 

“$1912. Commencement; time limitations 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter after three years after his 
discharge or release from active duty or after 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this chapter, whichever is later. Notwith- 
standing the preceding sentence, any other- 
wise eligible veteran whom the Administrator 
determines to have been prevented from 
initiating a program of education or training 
under this chapter within the period pre- 
scribed by the preceding sentence because he 
had not met the nature of discharge require- 
ments of section 1908(a) (1) (B) of this title 
before a change, correction, or modification 
of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant to 
section 1553 of title 10, the correction of the 
military records of the proper service depart- 
ment under section 1552 of title 10, or other 
corrective action by competent authority, 
shall be permitted to initiate a program of 
education or training under this chapter 
within three years after. the date of his dis- 
charge or dismissal was so changed, cor- 
rected, or modified, or within three years 
after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and train- 
ing of an eligible veteran under this chapter 
shall, on and after the delimiting date for 
the veteran to initiate his program, be pur- 
sued continuously until completion, except 
that an eligible veteran may suspend the 
pursuit of his program for periods of not 
more than twelve consecutive months, and 
may suspend the pursuit of such program 
for longer periods if the Administrator finds 
that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the 
eligible veteran. 

“(c) For the purposes of computing the 
three-year period under this section and the 
eight-year period under section 1913, the date 
of an eligible veteran's discharge or release 
shall be the date of his discharge or release 
from his last period of active duty which 
began before July 1, 1967, but no period of 
active duty performed after July 1, 1967, shall 
be included in computing such periods unless 
it follows a break in active duty status of 
more than ninety days. 


“§ 1918, Expiration of all education and 
trainin 


g 

“No education or training shall be af- 
forded an eligible veteran under this chapter 
beyond eight years after his discharge or 
release from active duty or eight years after 
the enactment of this chapter, whichever 
is later, except that any veteran who is eligi- 
ble to initiate a program of education or 
training by reason of the second sentence 
of section 1912(a) of this title shall be per- 
mitted to pursue, subject to the other provi- 
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sions of this chapter, such program for a 
period of not more than five years after the 
date of initiation thereof; but in no event 
shall education or training be afforded under 
this chapter after June 30, 1977, unless the 
veteran’s date for initiating his program 
occurs after June 30, 1972. 
“Subchapter III—Enrollment 

“§ 1920. Selection of program 

“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
each eligible veteran may select a program 
of education or training to assist him in 
attaining an educational, professional, or 
vocational objective at any educational in- 
stitution or training establishment selected 
by him, whether or not located in the State 
in which he resides, which will accept and 
retain him as a student or trainee in any 
field or branch of knowledge which such in- 
stitution or establishment finds him quali- 
fied to undertake or pursue. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this section, 
an eligible veteran may not pursue a pro- 
gram of education or training at an educa- 
tional institution or training establishment 
which is not located in a State, unless such 
program is pursued at an approved educa- 
tional institution of higher learning. The 
Administrator in his discretion may deny 
or discontinue the enrollment under this 
chapter of any veteran in a foreign educa- 
tional institution if he finds that such 
enrollment is not for the best interest of 
the veteran or the Government. 
“$1921. Applications; approval 

“Any eligible veteran who desires to ini- 
tiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Administrator which shall be in 
such form, and contain such information, 
as the Administrator shall prescribe. The 
Administrator shall approve such application 
unless he finds that such veteran is not eligi- 
ble for or entitled to the education or train- 
ing applied for or that his program of edu- 
cation or training fails to meet any of the 
requirements of this chapter, or that the 
eligible veteran is already qualified, by rea- 
son of previous education and training, for 
the educational, professional, or vocational 
objective for which the courses of the pro- 
gram of education or training are offered, 
The Administrator shall notify the eligible 
veteran of the approval or disapproval of his 
application. 


“$ 1922. Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
1921 of this title, each eligible veteran (ex- 
cept an eligible veteran whose program has 
been interrupted or discontinued due to his 
own misconduct, his own neglect, or his 
own lack of application) may, at any time 
before the end of the period during which 
he is entitled to initiate a program of edu- 
cation or training under this chapter, make 
not more than one change of program of 
education or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not 
made a change of program of education or 
training before the expiration of the period 
during which he is entitled to initiate a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter, may make not more than one change 
of program of education or training with the 
approval of the Administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator shall approve such a change if 
he finds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making 
satisfactory progress in his present program 
and that the failure is not due to his own 
misconduct, his own neglect, or his own 
lack of application, and if the program to 
which the eligible veteran desires to change 
is more in keeping with his aptitude or pre- 
vious education and training; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible 
veteran desires to change, while not a part 
of the program currently pursued by him, is 
a normal progression from such program. 
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“(c) As used in this section the term 
‘change of program of education or train- 
ing’ shall not be deemed to include a change 
from the pursuit of one program to pursuit 
of another where the first program is pre- 
requisite to, or generally required for, en- 
trance into pursuit of the second. 

“§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
bartending course, dancing course, or per- 
sonality development course. 

“(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran— 

“(1) in any photography course or enter- 
tainment course; or 

“(2) in any music course—instrumental 
or vocal—public speaking course, or course 
in sports or athletics such as horseback rid- 
ing, swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, 
tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other 
sport or athletic courses, except courses 
of applied music, physical education, or pub- 
lic speaking which are offered by institutions 
of higher learning for credit as an integral 
part of a program leading to an educational 
objective; or 

“(3) in any other type of course which 
the Administrator finds to be avocational or 
recreational in character; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justi- 
fication showing that the course will be of 
bona fide use in the pursuit of his present 
or contemplated business or occupation. 

“(c) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of any eligible veteran, not 
already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a pro- 
prietary profit or proprietary nonprofit edu- 
cational institution for any period during 
which the Administrator finds that more 
than 85 per centum of the students enrolled 
in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to 
er for them by the educational institution 
or the Veterans’ Administration under this 
ehapter, chapter 31 of this title, or section 
12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“§ 1924, Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress 
“The Administrator shall discontinue the 
education and training allowance of an eligi- 
ble veteran if, at any time, he finds that, 
according to the regularly prescribed stand- 
ards and practices of the educational insti- 
tution or training establishment, the con- 
duct or progress of such veteran is unsatis- 
factory. 
“§ 1925. Period of operation for approval 
“(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than two years. 
“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 
“(1) any course to be pursued in a public 
or other tax-supported educational institu- 


tion; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an ed- 
ucational institution which has been in op- 
eration for more than two years, if such 
course is similar in character to the instruc- 
tion previously given by such institution; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by 
an institution for a period of more than two 
years, notwithstanding the institution has 
moved to another location within the same 
general locality; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a non- 
profit educational institution of college level 
and which is recognized for credit toward a 
standard college degree. 

“g 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney 
General 

“The Administrator shall not approve the 
enroliment of, or payment of an education 
and training allowance to, any eligible vet- 
eran in any course in an educational insti- 
tution or training establishment while it is 
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listed by the Attorney General under section 
3 of part II of Executive Order 9835, as 
amended. 


“Subchapter IV- Payments to veterans 


“§ 1931. Education and training allowance 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a program 
of education or training under this chapter, 
and who applies therefor, an education and 
training allowance to meet in part the ex- 
penses of his subsistence, tuition, fees, sup- 
plies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allowance 
for an eligible veteran shall be paid, as pro- 
vided in section 1932 of this title, only for 
the period of the veterans’ enrollment as ap- 
proved by the Administrator, but no allow- 
ance shall be paid— 

(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institu- 
tional course which leads to a standard col- 
lege degree or a course of institutional on- 
farm training for any period when the veteran 
is not pursuing his course in accordance with 
the regularly established policies and regu- 
lations of the institution and the require- 
ments of this chapter; 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institu- 
tional course which does not lead to a stand- 
ard college degree or in a course of apprentice 
or other training on the job for any day of 
absence in excess of thirty days in a twelve- 
month period, not counting as absences 
weekends or legal holidays established by 
Federal or State law during which the insti- 
tution or establishment is not regularly in 
session or operation; or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program 
of education exclusively by correspondence 
for any period during which no lessons were 
serviced by the institution. 

“(c) No education and training allowance 
shall be paid to an eligible veteran for any 
period until the Administrator shall have 
received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the 
case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an 
institutional course which leads to a stand- 
ard college degree or a course of institutional 
on-farm , & certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course 
as approved by the Administrator, or (B) in 
the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in 
an institutional course which does not lead 
to a standard college degree or a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a 
certification as to actual attendance during 
such period, or (C) in the case of an eligble 
veteran enrolled in a program of education or 
training by correspondence, a certification as 
to the number of lessons actually completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institu- 
tion; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or 
training establishment, a certification, or an 
endorsement on the veteran's cértificate, that 
such veteran was enrolled in and pursuing a 
course of education or training during such 
period, and, in the case of an institution 
furnishing education or training to a vet- 
eran exclusively by correspondence, a certifi- 
cation or an endorsement on the veteran’s 
certificate, as to the number of lessons com- 
pleted by the veterans and serviced by the 
institution. 

Education and training allowances shall, 

insofar as practicable, be paid within twenty 

days after receipt by the Administrator of the 

certifications required by this subsection. 

“§ 1932. Computation of education and train- 
ing allowances 

“(a) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training fn an edu- 
cational institution and is not entitled to 
receive an education and training allowance 
under subsection (b), (c), (d), (e), or (£) 
shall be computed as follows: 

“(1) If such program is pursued on a full- 
time basis, such allowance shall be computed 
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at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran 
has no dependent, or at the rate of $135 per 
month, if he has one dependent, or at the 
rate of $160 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a 
three-quarters time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $80 per 
month, if the veteran has no dependent, or 
at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one 
dependent, or at the rate of $120 per month, 
if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half- 
time basis, such allowance shall be com- 
puted at the rate of $50 per month, if the 
veteran has no dependent, or at the rate of 
$60 per month, if he has one dependent, or 
at the rate of $80 per month, if he has 
more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a full-time program of education and train- 
ing which consists of institutional courses 
and on-the-job training, with the on-the- 
job training portion of the program being 
strictly supplemental to the institutional 
portion, shall be completed at the rate of 
(1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, 
or (2) $110 per month, if he has one depend- 
ent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more 
than one dependent. 

“(c) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing appren- 
tice or other training on the job shall be 
computed at the rate of (1) $70 per month, 
if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, 
if he has one dependent, or (3) $105 per 
month, if he has more than one dependent; 
except that his education and training allow- 
ance shall be reduced at the end of each 
four-month period as his program pro- 
gresses by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the basic education and training 
allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training 
on the job; but in no case shall the Admin- 
istrator pay an education and training allow- 
ance under this subsection in an amount 
which, when added to the compensation to 
be paid to the veteran, in accordance with his 
approved training program, for productive 
labor performed as a part of his course, would 
exceed the rate of $310 per month. For the 
purpose of computing allowances under this 
subsection, the duration of the training of 
an eligible veteran shall be the period speci- 
fied in the approved application as the period 
during which he may receive an education 
and training allowance for such training, plus 
such additional period, if any, as is necessary 
to make the number of months of such train- 
ing a multiple of four. 

d) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing insti- 
tutional on-farm training shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) $95 per month, if he has 
no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he 
has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if 
he has more than one dependent; except that 
his education and training allowance shall 
be reduced at the end of the third, and each 
subsequent four-month period as his pro- 
gram progresses by an amount which bears 
the same ratio to $65 per month, if the vet- 
eran has no dependent, or $80 per month, if 
he has one dependent, or $100 per month, 
if he has more than one dependent, as four 
months bears to the total duration of such 
veterans’ institutional on-farm training re- 
duced by eight months. For the purpose of 
computing allowances under this subsection, 
the duration of the training of an eligible 
veteran shall be the period specified in the 
approved application as the period during 
which he may receive an education and 
training allowance for such training, plus 
such additional period, if any, as is neces- 
sary to make the number of such months of 
such training a multiple of four. 
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“(e) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing a pro- 
gram of education or training exclusively 
by correspondence shall be computed on the 
basis of the established charge which the in- 
stitution requires nonveterans to pay for 
the course or courses pursued by the eligible 
veteran. Such allowance shall be paid 
quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons 
completed by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution, as certified by the institution. 

“(f) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter in an educational institution on a 
less than half-time basis shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) the established charges for 
tuition and fees which the institution re- 
quires similarly circumstanced nonveterans 
enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
an approved course of flight training shall be 
paid an education and training allowance to 
be computed at the rate of 75 per centum of 
the established charge which similarly cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
flight course are required to pay for tuition 
for the course. If such veteran's program of 
education or training consists exclusively of 
flight training, he shall not be paid an edu- 
eation and training allowance under one of 
the preceding subsections of this section; if 
his program of education or training con- 
sists of flight training and other education 
or training, the allowance payable under this 
subsection shall be in addition to any educa- 
tion and training allowance payable to him 
under one of the preceding subsections of 
this section for education or training other 
than flight training. Such allowance shall 
be paid monthly upon receipt of certification 
from the eligible veteran and the institution 
as to the actual flight training received by 
the veteran. In each such case the eligible 
veteran's period of entitlement shall be 
charged (in addition to any charge made 
against his entitlement by reason of educa- 
tion or training other than flight training) 
with one day of each $1.25 which is paid to 
the veteran as an education and training 
allowance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an 
education and training allowance under this 
chapter for any period during which (1) he 
is enrolled in and pursuing a course of edu- 
cation or training paid for by the United 
States under any provision of law other than 
this chapter, where the payment of such 
allowance would constitute a duplication of 
benefits paid to the veteran from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course 
of apprentice or other training on the job, 
a course of institutional on-farm training, or 
a course of education and training described 
in subsection (b) on a less than full-time 
basis, 

“§ 1938. Measurement of courses 

“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) 
an institutional trade or technical course 
offered on a clock-hour basis below the col- 
lege level involving shop practice as an 
integral part thereof, shall be considered a 
full-time course when a minimum of thirty 
hours per week of attendance is required 
with not more than two and one-half hours 
of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an in- 
stitutional course offered on a clock-hour 
basis below the college level in which theo- 
retical or classroom instruction predominates 
shall be considered a full-time course when 
& minimum of twenty-five hours per week 
net of instruction is required, and (3) an in- 
stitutional undergraduate course offered by 
a college or university on a quarter or semes- 
ter-hour basis for which credit is granted 
toward a standard college degree shall be con- 
sidered a full-time course when a minimum 
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of fourteen semester hours or its equivalent 
is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define full- 
time training in the case of all types of 
courses of education or training other than 
institutional on-farm training and the types 
of courses referred to in subsection (a); ex- 
cept that, the Administrator shall not define 
full-time apprentice training for a partic- 
ular establishment other than that estab- 
lished as the standard workweek through 
bona fide collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees. 

“$1934. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions 

“The Administrator may, if he finds that 
an institution has charged or received from 
any eligible veteran any amount in excess 
of the established charges for tuition and 
fees which the institution requires similarly 
circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the 
same course to pay, disapprove such educa- 
tional institution for the enrollment of any 
veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public 
educational institution which does not have 
established charges for tuition and fees 
which it requires nonveteran residents to 
pay, such institution may charge and receive 
from each eligible veteran who is a resident 
an amount equal to the estimated cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for 
a full-time course. Any educational institu- 
tion or training establishment disapproved 
under this section shall also be disapproved 
for the enrollment of any veteran not already 
enrolled therein under chapter 31, or for the 
enrollment of any eligible person not already 
enrolled therein under chapter 35. 


“Subchapter V—State approving agencies 


“§ 1941, Designation 

“(a) Unless otherwise established by the 
law of the State concerned, the chief execu- 
tive of each State is requested to create or 
designate a State department or agency as 
the ‘State approving agency’ for his State 
for the p of this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to 
create or designate a State approving agency, 
the provisions of this chapter which refer 
to the State approving agency shall, with 
respect to such State, be deemed to refer 
to the Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to ap- 
proval by the Administrator under section 
1942 of this title, the provisions of this chap- 
ter which refer to a State approving agency 
shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 
“$ 1942. Approval of courses 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the 
benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a 
course of education or training offered by an 
educational institution or establish- 
ment only if such course is approved by the 
State approving agency for the State where 
such educational institution or training 
establishment is situated or by the Admin- 
istrator. Approval of courses by State ap- 
proving agencies shall be in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter and such other 
regulations and policies as the State approv- 
ing agency may adopt. Each State approv- 
ing agency shall furnish the Administrator 
with a current list of educational institu- 
tions and training establishments, specifying 
courses which it has approved, and, in addi- 
tion to such list, it shall furnish such other 
information to the Administrator as it and 
the Administrator may determine to be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter. Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of the disapproval 
of any course previously approved and shall 
set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be respon- 
sible for the approval of courses of education 
or training offered by any agency of the Fed- 
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eral Government authorized under other laws 
to supervise such education or training. The 
Administrator may approve any course in any 
other educational institution or training 
establishment in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 

(eo) Any course offered by an educational 
institution or training establishment shall 
be considered approved for the purposes of 
this chapter if it is in an approved status 
for education or training under chapter 33 
of this title, and has not been disapproved 
under the provisions of this chapter. 

“$ 1948. Cooperation 

“(a) The Administrator and each State ap- 
proving agency shall take cognizance of the 
fact that definite duties, functions, and re- 
sponsibilities are conferred upon the Admin- 
istrator and each State approving agency 
under the veterans’ educational programs. 
To assure that such programs are effectively 
and efficiently administered, the coopera- 
tion of the Administrator and the State ap- 
proving agencies is essential. It is necessary 
to establish an exchange of information per- 
taining to activities of educational institu- 
tions and training establishments, and par- 
ticular attention should be given to the en- 
forcement of approval standards, enforce- 
ment of wage and income limitations, en- 
forcement of enrollment restrictions, and 
fraudulent and other criminal activities on 
the part of persons connected with educa- 
tional institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under 
this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the 
State approving agencies with copies of such 
Veterans’ Administration informational ma- 
terial as may aid them in carrying out this 
chapter. 

1944. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies 

“(a) In carrying out his functions under 
this chapter, the Administrator may utilize 
the facilities and services of any other Fed- 
eral department or agency. The Administra- 
tor shall utilize the services of the Office of 
Education in developing cooperative agree- 
ments between the Administrator and State 
and local agencies relating to the approval 
of courses of education or training as pro- 
vided for in section 1945 of this title, in 
reviewing the plan of operations of State 
approving agencies under such agreements, 
and in rendering technical assistance to such 
State and local agencies in developing and 
improving policies, standards, and legislation 
in connection with their duties under this 
chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pur- 
suant to proper agreement with the Federal 
department or agency concerned; and pay- 
ment to cover the cost thereof shall (except 
in the case of the Office of Education) be 
made either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be provided in such agree- 
ment. Funds necessary to enable the Office 
of Education to carry out its functions under 
this chapter are authorized to be appropri- 
ated directly to such Office. 

“§ 1945. Reimbursement of expenses 

“The Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements with State and 
local agencies to pay such State and local 
agencies for reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses of salary and travel incurred by em- 
ployees of such agencies in (1) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the quali- 
fications of educational institutions and 
training establishments for furnishing 
courses of education or training to eligible 
veterans under this chapter, and in the su- 
pervision of such educational institutions 
and training establishments, and (2) fur- 
nishing, at the request of the Administrator, 
any other services in connection with this 
chapter. Each such contract or agreement 
shall be conditioned upon compliance with 
the standards and provisions of this chapter. 
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“Subchapter VI—Approval of courses of 
education and training 


“$ 1951. Apprentice or other training on the 
job 

“(a) Apprentice or other training on the 
job shall consist of courses offered by train- 
ing establishments whenever such courses of 
training are furnished in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. Any training 
establishment desiring to furnish a course 
of apprentice or other training on the job 
shall submit to the appropriate State approv- 
ing agency a written application setting forth 
the course of training for each job for which 
an eligible veteran is to be trained. The 
written application covering the course of 

shall include the following: 

“(1) Title and description of the specific 
job objective for which the eligible veteran 
is to be trained; 

“(2) The length of the training period; 

“(3) A schedule listing various operations 
for major kinds of work or tasks to be learned 
and showing for each, job operations or work, 
tasks to be performed, and the approximate 
length of time to be spent on each operation 
or task; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the 
beginning of the course of training, at each 
successive step in the course, and at the 
completion of training; 

6) The entrance wage or salary paid by 
the establishment to employees already 
trained in the kind of work for which the 
veteran is to be trained; and 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemen- 
tal related instruction required. 

“(b) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve a course of apprentice 
or other training on the job specified in an 
application submitted by a training estab- 
lishment in accordance with subsection (a) if 
such training establishment is found upon 
investigation to have met the following 
criteria: 

“(1) The training content of the course 
is adequate to qualify the eligible veteran 
for appointment to the job for which he is to 
be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the 
job for which the eligible veteran is to be 
trained will be available to him at the end 
of the training period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classifi- 
cation are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the job and not on 
such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

4) The wages to be paid the eligible vet- 
eran for each successive period of training 
are not less than those customarily paid in 
the training establishment and in the com- 
munity to a learner in the same job who is 
not a veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period 
of training of not less than three months and 
not more than two years of full-time train- 
ing, except that this provision shall not apply 
to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is 
no longer than that customarily requested 
by the training establishment and other 
training establishments in the community to 
provide an eligible veteran with the required 
skills, arrange for the acquiring of job knowl- 
edge, technical information, and other facts 
which the eligible veteran will need to learn 
in order to become competent on the job for 
which he is being trained. 

(7) Provision is made for related instruc- 
tion for the individual eligible veteran who 
may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establishment 
adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to pro- 
vide satisfactory training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show 
the progress made by each eligible veteran 
toward his job objective. 
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“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligi- 
ble veteran for previous training and job 
experience, whether in the military service 
or elsewhere, his beginning wage adjusted 
to the level to which such credit advances 
him, and his tr period shortened ac- 
cordingly, and provision is made for certifi- 
cation by the training establishment that 
such credit has been granted and the begin- 
ning wage adjusted accordingly. No course 
of training will be considered bona fide if 
given to an eligible veteran who is already 
qualified by training and experience for the 
job objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agree- 
ments for each eligible veteran, including the 
training program and wage scale as approved 
by the State approving agency, is provided to 
the veteran and to the Administrator and the 
State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of 
training furnished by the training establish- 
ment the eligible veteran is given a certificate 
by the employer indicating the length and 
type of training provided and that the eligi- 
ble veteran has completed the course of 
training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other 
criteria as may be established by the State 
approving agency. 

“$ 1952. Institutional on-farm training 

„(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to the benefits of this chapter while enrolled 
in a course of full-time institutional on-farm 
training which has been approved by the 
appropriate State approving agency in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may ap- 
prove a course of institutional on-farm train- 
ing when it satisfies the following require- 
ments: 

“(1) The course combines organized group 
instruction in agricultural and related sub- 
jects of at least two hundred hours per year 
(and of at least eight hours each month) at 
an educational institution, with supervised 
work experience on a farm or other agricul- 
tural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a 
part of such course on a farm or other agri- 
cultural establishment under his control. 

“(3) The course is developed with due con- 
sideration to the size and character of the 
farm or other agricultural establishment on 
which the eligible veteran will receive his 
supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veterans, in the type of farm- 
ing for which he is training, for proficiency in 
planning, producing, marketing, farm me- 
chanics, conservation of resources, food con- 
servation, farm financing, farming manage- 
ment, and the keeping of farm and home ac- 
counts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not 
less than one hundred hours of individual 
instruction per year, not less than fifty hours 
of which shall be on such farm or other agri- 
cultural establishment (with at least two 
visits by the instructor to such farm each 
month). Such individual instruction shall 
be given by the instructor responsible for the 
veteran’s institutional instruction and shall 
include instruction and home-study assign- 
ments in the preparation of budgets, inven- 
tories, and statements showing the produc- 
tion, use on the farm, and sale of crops, live- 
stock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured 
of control of such farm or other agricultural 
establishment (whether by ownership, lease, 
management, agreement, or other tenure ar- 
rangement) until the completion of his 
course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural es- 
tablishment shall be of a size and character 
which (A) will, together with the group- 
instruction part of the course, occupy the 
full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will 
permit instruction in all aspects of the man- 
agement of the farm or other agricultural 
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establishment of the type for which the eligi- 
ble veteran is being trained, and will provide 
the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply 
to the operation of his farm or other agri- 
cultural establishment the major portion of 
the farm practices taught in the group-in- 
struction part of the course, and (C) will 
assure him a satisfactory income for a rea- 
sonable living under normal conditions at 
least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shall be made for certifica- 
tion by the institution and the veteran that 
the training offered does not repeat or dupli- 
cate training previously received by the 
veteran. 

“(8) The institutional on-farm 
meets such other fair and reasonable stand- 
ards as may be established by the State ap- 
proving agency. 

“$ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 

“(a) A State approving agency may ap- 
prove the courses offered by an educational 
institution when— 

“(1) such courses have been accredited 
and approved by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association; 

“(2) credit for such course is approved by 
the State department of education for credit 
toward a high school diploma; 

“(3) such courses are conducted under 
sections 11-28 of title 20; or 

“(4) such courses are accepted by the 
State department of education for credit for 
a teacher's certificate or a teacher’s degree. 
For the purposes of this chapter the Com- 
missioner shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies and associ- 
ations which he determines to be a reliable 
authority as to the quality of training of- 
fered by an educational institution and the 
State approving agencies may, upon concur- 
rence, utilize the accreditation of such ac- 
crediting associations or agencies for ap- 
proval of the courses Specifically accredited 
and approved by such accrediting association 
or agency. In making application for ap- 
proval, the institution shall transmit to the 
State approving agency copies of its catalog 
or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under 
this section, the State approving agency 
must find that adequate records are kept by 
the educational institution to show the 
progress of each eligible veteran. The State 
approving agency must also find that the 
educational institution maintains a written 
record of the previous education and train- 
ing of the veteran and clearly indicates that 
appropriate credit has been given by the 
institution for previous education and train- 
ing, with the training period shortened pro- 
portionately and the veteran and the Ad- 
ministrator so notified. 


“$ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 

“(a) No course of education or training 
(other than a course of institutional on- 
farm training) which has not been approved 
by a State approving agency pursuant to 
section 1953 of this title, which is offered by 
a public or private, profit or nonprofit, edu- 
cational institution shall be approved for 
the purposes of this chapter unless the edu- 
cational institution offering such course sub- 
mits to the appropriate State approving 
agency a written application for approval of 
such course in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accom- 
panied by not less than two copies of the 
current catalog or bulletin which is certified 
as true and correct in content and Policy 
by an authorized owner or official and in- 
cludes the following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume 
number and date of publication; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its 
governing body, officials, and faculty; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing 
legal holidays, beginning and ending date of 
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each quarter, term, or semester, and other 
important dates; 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on 
enrollment with respect to enrollment dates 
and specific entrance requirements for each 
course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to leave, absences, class cuts, makeup 
work, tardiness and interruptions for un- 
satisfactory attendance; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to standards of progress required of 
the student by the institution (this policy 
will define the grading system of the institu- 
tion, the minimum grades considered satis- 
factory, conditions for interruption for un- 
satisfactory grades or progress and a descrip- 
tion of the probationary period, if any, al- 
lowed by the institution, and conditions of 
reentrance for those students dismissed for 
unsatisfactory progress. A statement will 
be made regarding progress records kept by 
the institution and furnished the student): 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations re- 
lating to student conduct and conditions 
for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct; 

“(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for 
tuition, books, supplies, tools, student activ- 
ities, laboratory fees, service charges, 
rentals, deposits, and all other charges; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the institu- 
tion relative to the refund of the unused 
portion of tuition, fees, and other charges 
in the event the student does not enter the 
course or withdraws or is discontinued there- 
from; 

(10) A description of the available space, 
facilities, and equipment; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for 
which approval is requested, showing sub- 
jects or units in the course, type of work or 
skill to be learned, and approximate time and 
clock hours to be spent on each subject or 
unit; and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the insti- 
tution relative to granting credit for previous 
educational training. 

„%) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve the application of such 
institution when the institution and its non- 
accredited courses are found upon investiga- 
tion to have met the following criteria: 

“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion are consistent with quality, content, and 
length with similar courses in public schools 
and other private schools in the State, with 
recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material, 
and instructor personnel to provide training 
of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of directors, administrators, and in- 
structors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written 
record of the previous education and train- 
ing of the veteran and clearly indicates that 
appropriate credit has been given by the in- 
stitution for previous education and train- 
ing, with the training period shortened pro- 
portionately and the veteran and the Ad- 
ministrator so notified. 

(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule 
of tuition, fees, and other charges, regula- 
tions pertaining to absence, grading policy, 
and rules of operation and conduct will be 
furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the 
veteran is given a certificate by the institu- 
tion indicating the approved course and in- 
dicating that training was satisfactorily 
completed, 

“(7) Adaquate records as prescribed by 
the State approving agency are kept to show 
attendance and progress or grades, and sat- 
isfactory standards relating to attendance, 

ess, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all 
local, city, county, municipal, State, and 
Federal regulations, such as fire codes, build- 
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ing and sanitation codes. The State approv- 
ing agency may require such evidence of 
compliance as is deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound 
and capable of fulfilling its commitments for 
training. 

“(10) The institution does not utilize ad- 
vertising of any type which is erroneous or 
misleading, either by actual statement, omis- 
sion, or intimation. The institution shall 
not be deemed to have met this requirement 
until the State approving agency (A) has 
ascertained from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion whether the Commission has issued an 
order to the institution to cease and desist 
from any act or practice, and (B) has, if such 
an order has been issued, given due weight 
to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its 
enrollment limitations as established by the 
State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution's administrators, di- 
rectors, owners, and instructors are of good 
reputation and character. 

“(18) The institution has and maintains 
a policy for the refund of the unused portion 
of tuition, fees, and other charges in the 
event the veteran fails to enter the course or 
withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at 
any time prior to completion and such policy 
must provide that the amount charged to the 
veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges 
for a portion of the course shall not exceed 
the approximate pro rata portion of the total 
charges for tuition, fees, and other charges 
that the length of the complete portion of 
the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be 
deemed necessary by the State approving 
agency. 

“g$ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 

“The State approving agency, upon deter- 
mining that an educational institution has 
complied with all the requirements of this 
chapter, will issue a letter to such institu- 
tion setting forth the courses which have 
been approved for the purposes of this chap- 
ter, and will furnish an official copy of such 
letter and any subsequent amendments to 
the Administrator. The letter of approval 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the 
catalog or bulletin of the institution, as ap- 
proved by the State approving agency, and 
shall contain the following information: 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of ap- 
proval of courses; 

“(2) proper address and name of each edu- 
cational institution or training establish- 
ment; 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions 
of approval, referring specifically to the ap- 
proved catalog or bulletin published by the 
educational institution; 

“(4) name of each course approved; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limita- 
tions such as maximum numbers authorized 
and student-teacher ratio; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of 
State approving agency; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable pro- 
visions as are considered necessary by the ap- 
propriate State approving agency. 

“§ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discon- 
tinuance of allowances 

“(a) Any course approved for the purposes 
of this chapter which fails to meet any of 
the requirements of this chapter shall be 
immediately disapproved by the appropriate 
State approving agency. An educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which 
has its courses disapproved by a State ap- 
proving agency will be notified of such dis- 
approval by a certified or registered letter 
of notification and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue 
the education and training allowance of any 
eligible veteran if he finds that the course 
of education or training in which such vet- 
eran is enrolled fails to meet any of the re- 
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quirements of this chapter or if he finds that 
the educational institution or training estab- 
lishment offering such course has violated 
any provisions of this chapter or fails to 
meet any of its requirements. 

“(c) Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of each course 
which it has disapproved under this section. 
“Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous provisions 
“$ 1961. Authority and duties of Adminis- 

trator 

“Payments under this chapter shall be 
subject to audit and review by the General 
Accounting Office as provided by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 and the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 
1962. Educational and vocational coun- 

seling 

“The Administrator may arrange for edu- 
cational and vocational counseling to persons 
eligible for education and training under 
this chapter. At such intervals as he deems 
necessary, he shall make available informa- 
tion respecting the need for general educa- 
tion and for trained personne] in the various 
crafts, trades, and professions. Facilities of 
other Federal agencies collecting such infor- 
mation shail be utilized to the extent he 
deems practicable. 

“§ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 

“No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving agency, 
State educational agency, or State appren- 
ticeship agency, or any educational institu- 
tion or training establishment. Nothing in 
this section shall be deemed to prevent any 
department, agency, or officer of the United 
States from exercising any supervision or 
control which such department, agency, or 
officer is authorized by law to exercise over 
any Federal educational institution or train- 
ing establishment, or to prevent the furnish- 
ing of education or training under this chap- 
ter in any institution or establishment over 
which supervision or control is exercised by 
such other department, agency, or officer 
under authority of existing provisions of law. 
“§ 1964. Conflicting interests 

“(a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or of the Office of Edu- 
cation, who has, while such an officer or em- 
ployee, owned any interest in, or received 
any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
ties, or services from, any educational insti- 
tution operated for profit in which an eli- 
gible veteran was pursing a course of 
education or training under this chapter 
shall be immediately dismissed from his 
office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any 
person who is an officer or employee of a 
State approving agency has, while he was 
such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, 
dividends, profits, gratuities, or services from, 
an educational institution operated for profit 
in which an eligible veteran was pursuing a 
course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making pay- 
ments under section 1945 of this title to such 
State approving agency unless such agency 
shall, without delay, take such steps as may 
be necessary to terminate the employment of 
such person and such payments shall not be 
resumed while such person is an officer or 
employee of the State approving agency, or 
State department of veterans affairs or State 
department of education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not 
approve any course offered by an educational 
institution operated for profit and, if any 
such course has been approved, shall dis- 
approve each such course, if it finds that any 
officer or employce of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the Office of Education, or the 
State approving agency owns an interest in, 
or receives any wages, salary, dividends, 
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profits, gratuities, or services from, such 
institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reason- 
able notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in the 
case of any officer or employee of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, or of a State approving agency, if he 
finds that no detriment will result to the 
United States or to eligible veterans by 
reason of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 

"$ 1965. Reports by institutions 

“(a) Educational institutions and training 
establishments shall, without delay, report to 
the Administrator in the form prescribed by 
him, the enrollment, interruption, and ter- 
mination of the education or training of each 
eligible veteran enrolled therein under this 
chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each 
educational institution which is required to 
submit reports and certifications to the Ad- 
ministrator under this chapter, an allow- 
ance at the rate of $1 per month for each 
eligible veteran enrolled in and attending 
such institution under the provisions of this 
chapter to assist the educational institution 
in defraying the expense of preparing and 
submitting such reports and certifications. 
Such allowances shall be paid in such manner 
and at such times as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator, except that if any institu- 
tion fails to submit reports or certifications 
to the Administrator as required by this 
chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such 
institution for the month or months during 
which such reports or certifications were not 
submitted as required by the Administrator. 
“§ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
overpayment has been made to a veteran as 
the result of (1) the willful or negligent 
failure of the educational institution or 
training establishment to report, as required 
by this chapter and applicable regulations, to 
the Veterans’ Administration excessive ab- 
sences from a course, or discontinuance or 
interruption of a course by the veteran or 
(2) false certification by the educational in- 
stitution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall consti- 
tute a liability of such institution or estab- 
lishment, and may be recovered in the same 
manner as any other debt due the United 
States. Any amount so collected shall be 
reimbursed if the overpayment is recovered 
from the veteran. This section shall not 
preclude the imposition of any civil or crimi- 
nal liability under this or any other law. 

“§ 1967. Examination of records 

“The records and accounts of educational 
institutions and training establishments per- 
taining to eligible veterans who received edu- 
cation or training under this chapter shall be 
available for examination by duly authorized 
representatives of the Government. 

“§ 1968. False or misleading statements 

“In each case where the Administrator 
finds that an educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully submit- 
ted a false or misleading claim, or where a 
veteran, with the complicity of an education- 
al institution or training establishment, has 
submitted such a claim, he shall make a com- 
plete report of the facts of the case to the 
appropriate State approving agency and 
where deemed advisable to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for appropriate 
action, 


“§ 1969. Information furnished by Federal 
‘Trade on 


“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep 
all State approving agencies advised of any 
information coming to its attention which 
would be of assistance to such agencies in 
carrying out their duties under this chapter. 
“§ 1970. Effective date and retroactive allow- 

ances 
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“The provisions of this chapter shall take 
effect as of September 1, 1965. In the event 
this chapter is enacted subsequent to such 
date, the Administrator shall prescribe regu- 
lations for making retroactive payments of 
education and training allowances, upon ap- 
plication therefor, to eligible veterans for 
education or training pursued by them on 
or after September 1, 1965, and prior to the 
date of the enactment of this chapter.” 

(b) The table of contents at the beginning 
of such title is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 

Wm eee 
the following: 
“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve 
Between January 31, 1955, and 


(c) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of part III of such title is amended by in- 
serting immediately after 


“39. Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 


“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve 
Between January 31, 1955, and 
T 1908”. 

(d) Such title is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) im- 
mediately after “chapter 33” the following: 
“or 40“, and by striking out “chapters 19 
and 33” in section 102(b), and inserting in 
lieu thereof chapters 19, 38, and 40”; 

(2) by striking out in section lli(a) “33 
or 35”, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “33, 35, or 40”; 

(3) by inserting in section 21l(a) after 
“1761,” the following: 1961.“; 

(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) 
“chapters 31 and 35” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “chapters 31, 35, and 
40"; 

(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) 
“chapter 81 or 33”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 
40”; 

(6) by striking out in section 1784 (a) 

“chapter 31 or 33” and inserting in lieu 

thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40“; 

(7) by striking out in section 3013 “and 
35” and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “35, and 40”; 

(8) by inserting after chapter 35“ in 
section 1611(a)(2) the following: “or edu- 
cation or training under chapter 40”; and 

(9) by inserting in section 1634 immedi- 
ately before the comma following “therein” 
the following: “under this chapter or 
chapter 40”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 1817 the following 
new section: 


“$1818. Veterans who serve between Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967 

“(a) Each veteran who served on active 
duty at any time between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1967, shall be eligible for the 
benefits of this chapter (except sections 1813 
and 1815, and business loans under section 
1814, of this title), subject to the provisions 
of this section, if his total service was for 
a period of more than one hundred and 
eighty days, or if he was discharged or re- 
leased from a period of active duty, any 
of which occurred between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1967, for a service-connected 
disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for bene- 
fits under this section so long as he is eligible 
under this chapter for any unused benefits 
derived from service during World War II 
or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is 
eligible for benefits under this section and 
who has obtained benefits under this chapter 
by reason of service during World War II or 
the Korean conflict shall have his benefits 
under this section reduced by the amount of 
any benefits previously obtained under this 
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chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this section to any individual on account of 
service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or Re- 
serve Corps of the Public Health Service. 
“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this 
section if made before July 1, 1977. If a loan 
report or application for loan guaranty is 
received by the Administrator before July 1, 
1977, the loan may be guaranteed after such 
date. Direct loans authorized by this sec- 
tion shall not be made after June 30, 1977, 
except pursuant to commitments issued by 
the Administrator on or before that date. 
“(b) A fee shall be collected from each 
veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed or made 
under this section, and no loan shall be guar- 
anteed or made under this section until the 
fee payable with respect to such loan has 
been collected and remitted to the Admin- 
istrator. The amount of the fee shall be 
established from time to time by the Admin- 
istrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half 
of 1 per centum of the total loan amount. 
The amount of the fee may be included in 
the loan to the veteran and paid from the 
proceeds thereof. The Administrator shall 
deposit all fees collected hereunder in the 
revolving fund established under the provi- 
sions of section 1824 of this title.” 
(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 37 of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately below 
“1817. Release from liability under guar- 
anty.” 

the following: 

“1818. Veterans who serve between Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967.” 

(c) Section 1822(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “or 1813”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818". 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—FUNERAL 
SERVICES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The distin- 
guished Senator from Montana has asked 
to have laid before the Senate, Senate 
bill 9. Am I correct in my understand- 
ing that tomorrow debate will not begin 
on the bill until after the funeral for 
the late Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
and the return of Senators to the Senate 
Chamber? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Since the 
Senator from Texas has raised the ques- 
tion, I should like to say that Senators 
who wish to go to the cathedral mem- 
orial services will find that cars will be 
waiting at the foot of the capitol steps 
at 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. Those who 
expect to attend the services are ex- 
pected to be in their pews by 10:45. The 
memorial services will start at 11 a.m. 
The Senator from Texas and all other 
Senators will be fully protected in that 
no action will be taken on the bill which 
will be detrimental in any way. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A Message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2984) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
provisions for construction of health re- 
search facilities by extending the expira- 
tion date thereof and providing increased 
support for the program, to authorize 
additional Assistant Secretaries in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Harris, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. 
Rocers of Florida, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
MACKAY, Mr. GILLIGAN, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. 
NELSEN, and Mr. CARTER were appointed 
Managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2985) to 
authorize assistance in meeting the ini- 
tial cost of professional and technical 
personnel for comprehensive community 
mental health centers; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Harris, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. ROGERS of 
Florida, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. MACKAY, 
Mr. GILLIGAN, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. CARTER were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 21) to provide for the 
optimum development of the Nation’s 
natural resources through the coordi- 
nated planning of water and related land 
resources, through the establishment of 
water resources and river basin commis- 
sions and by providing financial assist- 
ance to the States in order to increase the 
participation in such planning. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the overobliga- 
tions of certain appropriations within that 
Department (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS AcT oF 1965 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of tion to 
complement the Vienna Convention on Dip- 
lomatic Relations (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
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of Justice, withdrawing the name of Tom 
Leong Doo, also known as William Doo Tom, 
from a report relating to aliens whose depor- 
tation has been suspended, transmitted to 
the Senate on April 1, 1965 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petition of Miss Syl Rebecca Berger, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide $5 billion for an 
outer space program; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Tully Sub- 
ordinate Grange No, 617, of Tully, N.Y., re- 
lating to the functions of the executive, 
legislative, and Judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 135. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Kam Oi Hu (Rept. No. 434); 

S. 136. A bill for the relief of Angel Lag- 
may (Rept. No. 435); 

S. 187. A bill for the relief of Rosauro L. 
Lindogan (Rept. No. 436) ; 

S. 612. A bill for the relief of Kevin Dillon 
Schofield (Rept. No. 437); 

S. 870. A bill for the relief of Kaloyan D. 
Kaloyanoff (Rept. No. 438); 

H.R. 1314. An act for the relief of Foster 
Masahiko Gushard (Rept. No. 439); 

H.R. 1322. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ana 
Cristina Rainforth (Rept. No. 440); 

H. R. 1487. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Kenneth F. Coykendall, U.S. Army (Rept. 
No. 441); 

H.R. 1853. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Delina (Rept. No. 442); 

H.R. 1889. An act for the relief of Albert 
Marks (Rept. No. 443) ; 

H.R. 3625. An act for the relief of Alfred 
Estrada (Rept. No. 444); and 

S. Res. 120. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the Judi- 
elary: referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1217. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Paul W. Oberdorfer (Rept. No. 452); 

H. R. 1374. An act for the relief of CWO 
Elden R. Comer (Rept. No. 453); and 

H.R. 2881. An act for the relief of George 
A. Grabert (Rept. No. 454). 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 711. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hertha 
L. Wohilmuth (Rept. No. 457). 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, without 
amendment: 

S. 850. A bill for the relief of Samuel L. 
McCoy (Rept. No. 456). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 102. A bill to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota (Rept. No. 455). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the period from 
August 31 through September 6 in 1965, as 
“National American Legion Baseball Week” 
(Rept. No. 451). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 
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S. 76. A bill for the relief of Anna Maria 
Heiland (Rept. No. 445); 

S. 375. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Antonio Julio Sanchez (Rept. No. 446); 

S. 872. A bill for the relief of Vasil Laci 
(Rept. No. 447); 

S. 879. A bill for the relief of Kim Sa Suk. 
(Rept. No. 448); and 

S. 1198. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Harley 
Brewer (Rept. No. 449). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1119. A bill for the relief of Julio Dumas 
— his wife, Josephine Dumas (Rept. No. 

). 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on 
Public Works with amendments: 

S. 1861. A bill to provide additional assist- 
ance for areas suffering a major disaster 
(Rept. No. 459). 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 8484, An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the transportation of privately owned motor 
vehicles of members of the Armed Forces on 
3 e of permanent station (Rept. No. 

J. 


REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS" REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT, NO. 
458) 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 264, 88th Congress, I 
submit an annual report entitled Con- 
stitutional Amendments,” and ask that it 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair). The report will be 
received and printed, as requested by the 
Senator from Indiana. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
130); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-ninth Congress, 
$15,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 134(a) 


of the Legislative Reorganization Act ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS of Delaware, Mr. BREWSTER, 
and Mr. TypDINGs) : 

S. 2287. A bill to authorize a 5-year hy- 
drologic study and investigation of the Del- 
marva Peninsula; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Boccs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia): 

S. 2288. A bill to permit the vessel Little 
Nancy to be documented for use in the 
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coastwise trade; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 2289. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to provide for the 
free importation of tire treads of vulcanized 
rubber; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia: 

S. 2290. A bill to authorize the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2291. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Charles Bernstein, of Washington, D.C.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2292. A bill to amend the Hours of Sery- 
ice Act in order to require certain minimum 
off duty periods; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to extend 
through 1966 his proclamation for a period 
to “see the United States,” and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 130) provid- 
ing additional funds for the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HILL, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


NEED FOR DELMARVA PENINSULA 
HYDROLOGIC STUDY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, for my- 
self, and Senators WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware, BREWSTER, and Typrnos, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize a 5-year hydrologic study and 
investigation of the Delmarva Peninsula. 

The aim of this study would be to 
determine the availability of fresh wa- 
ter supplies needed to meet the antici- 
pated future water requirements of the 
Delmarva Peninsula area. The survey 
would be under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who would co- 
operate with State and local agencies in 
making use of any information and data 
they have available. 

It is obvious from recent events along 
the east coast that the availability of 
fresh water is going to be a problem we 
will be dealing with for many years to 
come. Our population increases but our 
supply of water does not. The pinch can 
reasonably be expected to get tighter. 
Only by having accurate knowledge of 
what the water situation is can we best 
provide for the future. 
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The steps necessary to assure a fresh 
water supply for some areas of the Del- 
marva Peninsula may be long and costly 
ones. Already there is a trend toward 
lower water tables. This tristate penin- 
sula area is bound to grow in population 
and business activity and the supply of 
fresh water will play a vital part in this 
growth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2287) to authorize a 5- 
year hydrologic study and investigation 
of the Delmarva Peninsula, introduced 
by Mr. Boccs (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2287 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter refer- 
red to as the “Secretary”) is authorized and 
directed to make, through the Geological 
Survey, a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the water resources of the Del- 
marva Peninsula with a view to determining 
the availability of fresh water supplies 
needed to meet the anticipated future water 
requirements of the Delmarva Peninsula 
area, and with a view to determining the 
most effective means of protecting and de- 
veloping fresh water sources so as to insure, 
insofar as practicable, the availability of 
adequate water supplies in the future. In 
carrying out such study and investigation 
with respect to the Delmarva Peninsula, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) appraise the water use, requirements, 
and trends, and determine the availability 
of water in the streams and underground 
sources for the entire peninsula; 

(2) determine the depths, thicknesses, and 
permeabilities, the perennial yield, and the 
recharge characteristics of major aquifers, 
and the quality characteristics to be expected 
from each such major aquifer; 

(3) determine with respect to ground wa- 
ter resources the continuity and extent of 
important water bearing formations; 

(4) determine the yield from stream sys- 
tems under natural flow conditions and 
under varying degree of storage and the 
amounts and quality of waters available from 
such systems during drought, flood, and in- 
termediate conditions; 

(5) determine whether sea water has 
moved inland into heavily pumped coastal 
aquifers; 

(6) consider the most effective means of 
developing and managing water supplies giv- 
ing special consideration to conditions which 
may invite the invasion of sea water into 
fresh water supplies; 

(7) compile and make available to appro- 
priate State and local officials information 
and recommendations for long range plan- 
ning, development, and management of 
water supplies; 

(8) cooperate with State and local agen- 
cies for the purpose of using any informa- 
tion and data available to carry out the 
purposes of this study; and 

(9) consider such other matters as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to the study 
and investigation herein authorized. 

Sec. 2. During the course of the study and 
investigation authorized by this Act, the 
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Secretary may submit to the President for 
transmission to the Congress such interim 
reports as the Secretary may consider ad- 
missible. The Secretary shall submit a final 
report to the President for transmission to 
the Congress not more than six years after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment or instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government, informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
for the purpose of this Act, and each de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics, to the Secretary 
upon his or his designee’s request. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $500,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OF HOURS OF SERVICE 
ACT OF 1907 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to amend the Hours of 
Service Act of 1907 to require a period of 
at least 8 consecutive hours off duty in 
any 24-hour period for railroad em- 
ployees. 

The Hours of Service Act applies to 
common carriers by railroad and em- 
ployees engaged in, or connected with, 
the movement of trains in interstate or 
foreign commerce. The purpose of the 
law is to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers on railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of operating employees. 

The law, as it now stands, restricts 
on-duty periods to 16 hours, either con- 
secutively or in the aggregate, in any 
24-hour period, but makes no provi- 
sion for a reasonable minimum off-duty 
period. 

In theory a railroad carrier could work 
crew members for 2 hours, release them 
for 2 hours, and repeat the process ad in- 
finitum, without violating the act. 

The only manner in which an employee 
may be entitled to 8 consecutive hours 
off duty is by being on duty for 16 hours 
in the aggregate in a 24-hour period. If 
he is on duty 16 hours consecutively, the 
law affords him 10 hours off duty. 

The more usual occurrence under the 
present law involves employees who work 
for periods of from 3 to 8 hours, and are 
then released for a few hours before 
resuming another similar work period. 
This results in being on duty, practically 
speaking, around the clock without the 
benefit of a reasonable off-duty period. 
It is clear that such practices do not 
promote the safety of employees and 
travelers on our railroads. 

My bill, as I have stated, would re- 
quire an off-duty period of at least 8 
consecutive hours in any 24-hour period. 

I believe this is a needed revision in 
the law to correct the excesses which 
have developed in its administration and 
make it more accurately refiect the in- 
tent of Congress when the law was en- 
acted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 2292) to amend the Hours 
of Service Act in order to require cer- 
tain minimum off-duty periods, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXTENDING THE “SEE THE U.S.A.” 
PROGRAM 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was somewhat startled to find that in 
this seventh decade of the 20th century, 
52 percent of the American people have 
never taken a trip more than 200 miles 
from their home; 80 percent of us have 
never traveled by air; and 60 percent 
have not spent a single night in a hotel 
or a motel. 

It is not so surprising, but it is equally 
disturbing, that many veteran American 
travelers know the continent of Europe 
better than their own; that many have 
crossed oceans but have never ventured 
into another State. I still have eastern 
friends who firmly believe that Chicago 
is the western terminus of civilization, or 
that Portland and Seattle are adjoining 
cities in the State of Washington—or 
Oregon. 

Last year, Representative ULLMAN, my 
good friend and House colleague from 
Oregon, a State whose natural beauties 
may be second only to its neighbor’s to 
the north—Washington, not Canada— 
introduced a resolution invoking the 
President to proclaim 1964 and 1965 asa 
time “to see the United States.” More 
tangibly, the Ullman resolution also au- 
thorized the President to designate a 
national chairman to coordinate the 
“See the United States” drive. Since 
May of this year, Mr. Bob Short has 
been serving with great spirit and dis- 
tinction as the national chairman and, 
in that capacity, is coordinating the ef- 
forts of every segment of the travel in- 
dustry, including among others, the au- 
tomobile manufacturers, petroleum com- 
panies, tire manufacturers, hotel and 
motel owners, rent-a-car agencies, trans- 
portation companies, travel attractions, 
food packagers—all who share in the 
economic benefits generated by travel. 

President Johnson has designated the 
Vice President to direct a special Cabinet 
task force to coordinate governmental 
travel stimulation programs with those 
of the Short committee. The record 
numbers of Americans seeing the coun- 
try for the first time this summer bear 
witness to the vigor of their efforts. 

So that the “See the United States” 
program will not lapse or lose momen- 
tum, I am today introducing a joint reso- 
lution authorizng its extension through 
1966. I am pleased to announce that 
Representative ULLMAN, the author of 
the orignal resolution, is today introduc- 
ing a companion resolution in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 98) 
authorizing and requesting the President 
to extend through 1966 his proclamation 
for a period to “See the United States,” 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
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Mr. Macnuson, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON THE PROBLEM OF AIR 
POLLUTION CAUSED BY MOTOR 
VEHICLES (S. DOC. NO. 42) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a report on the problem of air 
pollution caused by motor vehicles and 
measures taken toward its alleviation, 
dated July 3, 1965—together with an 
accompanying report—in compliance 
with Public Law 88-206, the Clean Air 
Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document. 
The Chairman of the Rules Committee 
has been advised of this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 355 
Mr. DOMINICK submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1118) to provide an elected 
mayor, city council, and nonvoting Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 
AMENDMENT NO, 357 


Mr. DOMINICK also submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 1118, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


COLD WAR VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 356 
Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 9) to provide readjustment as- 
sistance to veterans who serve in the 

Armed Forces during the induction 

period, which were ordered to lie on the 

table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing, the name of the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 2218) to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone beyond the territorial sea 
of the United States, which I have in- 
troduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
McGovern] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1066, to give educational and health 
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institutions the same opportunity to ac- 
quire material declared surplus in our 
stockpiles that they have to acquire other 
material found surplus to the needs of 
our Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add the names of 
the senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the junior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the junior Senator trom 
Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], and the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs] as additional co- 
sponsors of S. 2278, an amendment of 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, to pro- 
vide a $75,000 minimum payment for cer- 
tain State administrative expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of my bill S. 2200, allowing the 
restoration of vitamins A and D to non- 
fat milk, that the names of Senators 
BREWSTER, BARTLETT, DovucLas, and 
HARTKE be added as cosponsors, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 2231, the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Act of 1965, the names 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
DINGS], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE] be added to the 
list of cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARINGS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, due to 
the tragic death of Ambassador Steven- 
son, I wish to announce that the hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations, on the subject 
of the “Federal Role in Traffic Safety,” 
originally scheduled for Friday, July 16, 
has been canceled and will be held in- 
stead on Tuesday, July 20 at 10 a.m. 
in room 1318 New Senate Office Build- 
ing. The witness will be Mr. Arjay Mil- 
ler, president of Ford Motor Co. 

Because of this change, the hearing 
on Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1965, 
originally scheduled for July 20, will be 
held instead on July 21 in room 1318 
New Senate Office Building, at 10 a.m. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF OLIVER GASCH TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
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hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, July 22, 1965, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Oliver Gasch, of the District of Columbia, 
to be US. district judge for the District of 
Columbia, vice Edward A. Tamm, elevated. 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 15, 1965, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 


S.559. An act to regulate the labeling of 
cigarettes, and for other purposes; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of Denise 
Hojebane Barrood; 

S. 958. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide better facilities for the 
enforcement of the customs and immigration 
laws”, to extend construction authority for 
facilities at Guam and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States (76 Stat. 87; 19 U.S.C. 68); 

S. 998. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
for the financing and refinancing of new 
and used fishing vessels, and to extend the 
term during which the Secretary can make 
fisheries loans under the act; 

S. 1462. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian funds; 

S. 2154. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing the United States Puerto Rico Commis- 
sion on the status of Puerto Rico; and 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, pro- 
viding for membership and participation by 
the United States in the South Pacific 
Commission. 


DEATH OF THE HONORABLE ADLAI 
E. STEVENSON 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as is necessary. 

I am saddened about the tragic pass- 
ing of our great citizen Adlai Stevenson. 
It was not my privilege to know him well. 
I rarely agreed with him politically yet 
I had immense respect and regard for 
this man. 

It was my privilege to live in Great 
Britain in 1952, during the presidential 
election of that year, and I was strongly 
impressed with the way he caught the 
imagination of the British people and 
the British press. He was a man who 
put a good face on America, because he 
commanded respect with his forceful 
eloquence and keen intellect. He was 
a man who, I think, elevated the influ- 
ence of the United States and of other 
peoples throughout the world by virtue 
of his character, his ability, and his 
statesmanlike approach to the problems 
that affect us all. 
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We shall sorely miss this man, his keen 
mind, his vision, his eloquence, and his 
dedication to his country. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, Adlai 
Stevenson is dead. America has lost a 
diplomat and intellectual leader the 
world will not soon forget. He was a 
man of spiritual compassion, dedicated to 
the great principles of the democratic 
form of government. 

His dialog with the American people 
was always on the highest level. His 
freshness, his wit, and his brilliance chal- 
lenge all of us to think, to study, and to 
improve. His contributions to our his- 
tory will be remembered by generations 
to come. 

I am certain this great leader will be 
eulogized in a thousand newspapers 
across this land today. This morning’s 
Washington Post contains but one of 
these tributes. It is masterfully written 
and it catches the essential character of 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the eulogy be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADLAI STEVENSON 

He was a man without malice in an age in 
which public enterprise and international 
affairs were largely disfigured by malice. He 
was a man of great warmth of spirit and 
largeness of heart in an era marked by cold 
calculation and selfishness. He was a man 
of humor and wit in an interval of national 
life during which such talents in public men 
inspired suspicion. He was a man of humil- 
ity in a season when those with more occa- 
sion to have it possessed none of it. He was 
a man whose utterance, like Jefferson’s, was 
always felicitous and graceful and often beau- 
tifully eloquent. He was a man given to in- 
trospection and soul searching in an interval 
of history preempted by men of action. 

For these qualities he was idolized by mil- 
lions of Americans, respected by more, and 
looked upon abroad as an embodiment of the 
best democratic impulses and values of Amer- 
ican life. His death in London yesterday 
must have had an impact upon most citizens 
as great as that ordinarily arising from the 
loss of a head of state. Upon many it in- 
flicted a sense of deprivation like that felt 
at the loss of a close friend or a member of 
the family circle. 

In his long and controversial public life he 
was the object of many reproaches but few 
dared to say, and none could say with justice, 
that he was not a good man in the sense 
that he was forever governed in his words 
and in his acts by the wish to further the 
good of his country, the well-being of his 
countrymen, the fair name of his Nation at 
home and abroad. It is doubtful if there is 
any man in our history of whom it could 
be as safely asserted that he never per- 
mitted private interest to conflict with what 
he understood as the public good. And this, 
when spoken of him, is higher praise than it 
would be of other men, for he had no ca- 
pacity for that subtle self-deceit that per- 
mits men to identify their own and the public 
weal, 

On this occasion many will regret that he 
did not achieve the high office which twice 
he sought. It is easy to imagine small 
changes in circumstance that would have 
made him President. But the regret must 
be tempered. No one knew better than he 
the anguish of power—and he would have 
suffered in it, not rejoiced in it. When he 
addressed the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in 1960 he described the search 
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for truth as a “principle” of our national 
life. He said: “In this striving, it is a matter 
of experience that some strains are almost 
too great for human fortitude—and of these 
strains, none is more testing than that of 
prolonged and unquestioned power.” Prob- 
ably few candidates for our highest office 
have had the same awareness of this aspect 
of the ordeal of public office. 

On that occasion he spoke on the role of 
the opposition in American public life and 
rightly and wisely declared: The possibility 
of alternating the Government, which only 
the acceptance of opposition secures, is es- 
sential to the health of both, to those who 
govern and to those who would. If succes- 
sion to power is the consequence of suc- 
cessful criticism, this fact, in itself, should 
sober the critics, keep their attacks within 
the limits of the practicable, weight them 
with the sense of coming responsibiltiy, 
weaken the pull of the lunatic fringe.” That 
is the kind of opposition leader that he al- 
ways was. 

His public life was capped by his great 
career at the United Nations, He must have 
found this an anguishing public service for 
a man of his sentisive nature, his preference 
for restrained utterance, his passionate faith 
in his own country, and his contempt for ex- 
travagant demogoguery. But he suffered its 
adversity patiently and without complaint or 
protest, serving to the end at the task to 
which he was summoned, however distaste- 
ful it was to him. 

He was often asked, as men so gifted often 
are, to speak in praise of others—his col- 
leagues, his President, his friends, his rivals. 
His gift of eloquent speech was not with- 
held, but he must have wished in his own 
wry way, that he could have struck a better 
bargain and have heard more words in praise 
of himself. So it is that now there is none 
to speak of him as eloquently as he would 
have spoken of others. In this, as in every 
aspect of his life, he gave more than he re- 
ceived. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to add my voice to 
the voices of many millions of people 
around the world who heard yesterday 
about the sudden death of Adlai Steven- 
son on the streets of London. Although 
I have long appreciated the fine and 
dedicated service in the public interest 
that this great man has given to his 
country for many years, my personal re- 
spect and admiration were greatly deep- 
ened during the past year. 

I was privileged to be named last year 
to serve on the U.S. Delegation to the 
United Nations. It was a personal ex- 
perience of real value to come to know 
how our viewpoints are presented and 
how our interests are maintained by our 
representatives to this organization. 

It was clear to me that the large and 
complex staff which we have there were 
inspired in their daily tasks by the 
leadership which they received from Am- 
bassador Stevenson. He was tireless and 
meticulous in his handling of all impor- 
tant aspects of our interests as they came 
to his attention. He was generous in his 
praise and unstinting in his support of 
his subordinates. The representatives of 
other nations, whether large or small, 
looked upon him with both respect and 
affection. They trusted him when he 
rose to speak before the Assembly or 
in the Security Council; and they trusted 
him and confided in him when he talked 
with them in private. 

Adlai Stevenson was a man of great 
sympathy and deep feeling for his fellow 
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man. He was a sensitive man who 
yearned for the better things of this 
earth and for a better future for all man- 
kind. He has earned the best that the 
limitless future of immortality can be- 
stow. I am certain that the Almighty 
Being who pays attention to the fate 
of each one of us will not be stinting in 
his rewards to this truly magnificent 
servant of His. We here have lost a 
great American, and the peoples of the 
world have lost a great and generous 
friend. 

It is too early for the President to face 
the hard task of selecting someone to 
name as his successor at New York; it is 
impossible to think that anyone can take 
his place and fulfill the role he has 
played there for more than 4 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have read many eulogies in the past 2 
days on the death of Adlai Stevenson, 
but I think one of the most poignant I 
have read was written by Jimmy Breslin 
and appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Thursday, July 15. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AFRICAN EULOGY 
(By Jimmy Breslin) 

When he came to work in the morning, 
Chief S. O. Adebo, a Nigerian tribal leader, 
would sit barefooted at his desk in the Brit- 
ish offices in Lagos and he would read in the 
London papers of the speeches of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who was running for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. It was the first 
time Adebo had heard of Stevenson, and 
he liked the speeches. All through the Amer- 
ican political campaigns of 1952 and 1956, 
Chief Adebo looked through the newspapers 
for speeches by Stevenson. Here is, Adebo 
told the Nigerians working with him in the 
British offices, a man who understands. 

The British left and Nigeria became a na- 
tion in 1960 and then Adebo was sent to be 
the Ambassador to the United Nations. On 
the plane to New York, he kept talking about 
meeting Adlai Stevenson. When he did, he 
shook hands with a short, balding man with 
a midsection which pressed against the mid- 
dle button of a dark blue suit. And the short 
man spoke in a rich voice and when he spoke 
of Adebo, this African who wore robes and 
was not used to wearing shoes, the famous 
man said, “My distinguished colleague from 
Nigeria.” 

It seems like only a little thing, the way 
Stevenson spoke to him. But it was very 
important to Adebo. He was being treated 
as an equal, a colleague, by the represent- 
ative from the United States. The Africans 
in the United Nations always were ruffled by 
the way some of the ambassadors from the 
larger nations talked to them. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of the United States, for example, 
would call them, “the young ambassadors” 
or “the ambassadors from younger coun- 
tries” and they despised it. With Stevenson, 
it was different. The Africans grabbed at 
his words and his style, and yesterday Chief 
Adebo sat in his robes in the Nigerian Mis- 
sion office on Third Avenue and somebody 
came in and told him that Adali Stevenson 
was dead. Adebo looked at the papers on 
the desk in front of him. He pushed them 
off his desk and onto the floor. 

“Stevenson,” Adebo was saying later in the 
afternoon, “I grew to love him. I was the 
chairman of a group of 21 representatives 
which was dealing with financial problems of 
this organization and on a number of occa- 
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sions I had meetings with him. Now each 
time, even though I would call and suggest 
that I come to his office to discuss with him, 
he would say no. He would insist upon com- 
ing to my office. He would come to me. The 
representative from the United States would 
not have it that somebody would have to 
come to him. 

“I think you will find that he was not as 
popular in his own country as he was in 
Africa,” Adebo said. “You see, with a man 
of great substance he is always not so popular 
with his relatives as he is admired by his 
friends. To us, it was very unfortunate that 
he competed for the Presidency at a time in 
which he could not win. But it is only 
natural. Those who can protect themselves 
out of their national shells must fail to get 
acclaim at home. 

“You know, African countries do not, ah, 
always agree with your Government and your 
spokesmen. But we admired him so much 
as aman. He gave. But it was the way in 
which he gave. So charmingly. Oh, I saw 
him in San Francisco. I just cannot believe 
that I will not see that man anymore.” 

A bare ebony arm came out of thin, flowing 
yellow and pink robes. It waved in the air. 
Then the hand slapped down on the desk. 
“Oh, what is the use of talking about it, it 
is one of those that happens and it hap- 
pened and it is done.” Adebo picked up a 
couple of sheets of paper and ripped them 
up and threw them into the wastebasket and 
a hand waved the visitor away. 

“Yes, yes, goodby,” this black African in 
robes was saying and his gray-tinged head 
was down and he was upset because this 
short, bald, white man from America, who 
had understood him, was dead. 

The people from small places in the United 
Nations all were like this yesterday. In 
America, we rejected Adlai Stevenson twice, 
by more than 6 million votes in 1952 and more 
than 9 million in 1956. He was popular with 
one part of the country, Stevensonian Demo- 
crats they were called, but overall he was 
not the immense hero we make of so many 
politicians. But at the United Nations yes- 
terday, Mr. Achkar Marof, a black man in a 
business suit who comes from Guinea, was 
in a hall talking excitedly. 

“There must be a special meeting called 
of the United Nations,” he was saying. 
“There must be a special meeting to pay 
tribute to this great man who was our 
friend.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege as a citizen of West Vir- 
ginia and the United States of America, 
to cast my ballots in 1952 and 1956 for 
Adlai Stevenson for President of our Re- 
public. I was also given the opportunity 
of campaigning with Governor Stevenson 
in the State of Michigan, when he 
sought to become the occupant of the 
White House. 

Adlai Stevenson was both debonair and 
determined; he was a delightful conver- 
sationalist and his speeches very often 
had a crusading quality. There was a 
blythe spirit to his life; there was also 
at times a brooding in this man of moods. 
America and the world were his habitat 
yet he sometimes seemed very close to 
the soil of his homeland in Illinois. 

A truly great personality in our era has 
gone from the earth he trod with such 
dignity and purpose. He was an am- 
bassador dedicated to the pursuit of 
peace. Adlai Stevenson, even with a hole 
in the sole of his shoe, was a heroic figure. 

Mary McGrory, talented staff writer 
for the Washington Star, has captured 
the courage and compassion of Adlai 
Stevenson. I ask unanimous consent 
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that her article of July 15, 1965, “The 
Gentle Knight,” be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GENTLE KNIGHT: His Poticties Hap 
GENTILITY 


(By Mary McGrory) 

Adlai Stevenson was a gentleman from 
Illinois who entered politics late in life, suf- 
fered two crushing national defeats and re- 
tired gracefully from the scene. He was an 
incomparable orator, and, as a candidate, so 
diffident, so civil and so mannerly, so insist- 
ent on his own values that he might go down 
as a noble footnote in the history of his 
time. 

But he was more than that. Despite the 
brevity of that career, it was crucial. He left 
his mark on American politics. His two suc- 
cessors used the bold ideas he had given 
them. They put to work the superior breed 
of men he had attracted to public service. 

And all over America, in every political 
subdivision, there are men and women who 
lick stamps and ring doorbells and attend 
grubby meetings because 13 years ago the 
sound of Stevenson's voice, enunciating pre- 
cisely a high-minded, high-hearted vision of 
public life, galvanized them permanently. 

There has not been in memory a politician 
like him. He was unique because he insisted 
on the ultimate luxury most politicians im- 
mediately forego—that of being completely 
himself in public. 

Stevenson was a contradictory man: 
troubled yet merry; committed yet detached; 
idealistic yet rueful, He had a puritan sense 
of duty without a puritan self-righteousness 
and a reformer's zeal without the reformer's 
scourge. 

His campaigns were the despair of the pro- 
fessionals and the delight of his followers. 
No candidate before nomination protested 
more articulately his own inadequacies. And 
no candidate spoke with more felicity and 
fire and wit. 

Who would have thought the gently 
nurtured aristocrat would tread so heavily 
on the toes of the pressure groups—the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Iabor movement, the Old 
South. 

While his soldier-citizen rival held out the 
promise of painless Stevenson cam- 
paigned on the premise that life is hard and 
the world in ferment. 

The speeches of the 1952 campaign did not 
win the White House for Stevenson. But 
they did win him a place in literature. 

He paid a high price. When he might have 
been glad handing, he was reworking his 
phrases. No audience was too small to merit 
his best. 

The memory of him on the platform is of 
a middle-aged man with a hole in his shoe, 
up to the moment of introduction frowningly 
busy with pencil on the script of the ad- 
dress. The English 1 had no more 
valiant or perfectionist friend. Stevenson 
retained to the end his belief in the power 
of words. 

Political power eluded him, at least on the 
national scene. As Governor of Illinois, he 
seemed to understand all about it. But he 
had been brought up in a rigid creed of gen- 
tility, and he never could command the 
fighting excesses which the politician must 
use. In 1956, when the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver challenged him for the nomination 
and defeated him in the Minnesota primary, 
Stevenson went on the warpath in California, 
but for him it was a joyless and unpalatable 


enterprise. 
In 1960, he was of two minds. While he 
characteristically deprecated his own 


chances, he knew the unalterable loyalty of 
his partisans. And despite his public mani- 
festations to the contrary, Stevenson always 
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knew his own worth. He would not give his 
followers the word. 

The high point of the Los Angeles con- 
vention was the nominating speech of Sen- 
ator EUGENE McCartHy of Minnesota, who, 
for Stevenson, reached the oratorical heights 
of the master. 

“Do not,” he cried, “reject this man who 
has made us all proud to be called Demo- 
crats,” and the galleries went mad. “Do 
not leave this prophet without honor in his 
own party.” 

Stevenson, deprived of the great prize a 
third time, hoped that John F. Kennedy 
would make him Secretary of State. But 
Kennedy wanted to be his own Secretary 
of State and wanted no Cabinet officer with 
so fierce a personal following. Instead, he 
asked Stevenson to be Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

Stevenson had no enthusiasm for the job, 
but impelled both by the desire to serve and 
the reluctance to leave public life, which 
both repelled and attracted him, accepted. 

It was a thankless chore, and Stevenson 
seemed always on the point of giving it up. 
He used to tell his friends he could not go 
on—and did. He would say the problems 
were impossible—and he coped with them. 

He was sustained by the near reverence 
tendered him by the representatives of other 
countries who found in him a symbol of his 
9 7 country's honor and integrity and good 

His hold on the imagination of many 
Americans never weakened. At the 20th an- 
niversary celebration of the United Nations 
in San Francisco, there were some who came, 
not to see President Johnson but to see 
Adlai Stevenson, who was to them, as Sena- 
tor McCarrtuy said, quoting Chaucer, “a very 
perfect gentle knight.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
true as Miss McGrory wrote that “when 
he might have been glad-handing, he 
was reworking his phrases.” I know this 
to be true. Often on the plane when staff 
members and politicos pressed in on 
him—he held them off as he strived for 
excellence in expression. Adlai Steven- 
son spoke more than words, as beautiful 
and moving as they were; he uttered 
sentences of superb English structure but 
within the lines I felt the stirring chal- 
lenge of a cavalier figure who fought for 
freedom—a keeper of the faith. 


COMMUNISM IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
growing connection between the so-called 
civil rights groups and the pacifist, 
peace-at-any-price groups in this coun- 
try is indeed passing strange. Many of 
the same people and beatniks demon- 
strating in Selma on so-called civil rights 
have also been demonstrating at the 
White House against the President’s ef- 
forts to resist Communist aggressive de- 
signs in southeast Asia and the Carib- 
bean. 

There is now increasing evidence of 
Communist infiltration of and influence 
in these civil rights groups and their 
demonstrations. 

Recently, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record evidence supporting 
Mayor Richard Daley’s charge of Com- 
munist involvement in the Chicago anti- 
school demonstrations. Questions have 
been raised repeatedly about Dr. Martin 
Luther King's associations and affilia- 
tions with Communist or Communist- 
front members and groups. A special 
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legislative investigation by the State of 
Alabama has recently concluded that Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., is “actively en- 
gaged in promoting the Communist line” 
and that the Congress of Racial Equality 
and the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee are “Communist inspired” 
and badly infiltrated. 

Mr. President, I present for inclusion 
in the Recorp an article published in the 
New York Times showing how Dr. King 
and others in the civil rights groups are 
indeed peddling the Communist line in 
America. The article is entitled “Peace 
and Civil Rights: Movements Viewed as 
Growing Closer; Dr. King Urges End of 
War in Vietnam” and is dated July 5, 
1965. I am not surprised at Dr. King’s 
stand because it fits his pattern of con- 
forming to the Communist line. 

I also present excerpts from a recent 
radio interview featuring John Lewis, 
national chairman of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, which 
even the liberal columnists Evans and 
Novak claim to be riddled with Commu- 
nists. The broadcast was released on 
July 4 by Radio Press International. 
Listen to the responses of Lewis to ques- 
tions on the screening of Communists 
by his organization: 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. If you found a person 
in your movement who admitted having been 
a Communist either now or in the past, 
would you exclude him from your organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Lewis. Well see, in the first place, it 
would be hard for me as an individual, as 
an American citizen, to determine what a 
Communist is. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Suppose he said, yes, 
I used to be one but I'm in favor of your 
program and I want to help you in your 
campaign. Would you welcome his support? 

Mr. Lewis. I think any person who believes 
contrary to the basic democratic process, 
who believes they are contrary to the pro- 
gram of SNCC can work within the frame- 
work. We do not make any type of security 
check on people. If people are committed 
to working for what we call interracial 
democracy, the open society, we accept them. 
In the second place, I want to believe that 
some ideas must also be caught up in the 
means, and the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee also, the whole civil rights 
movement we believe you cannot separate 
ends and means. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. By that you mean 
that if it is a worthy end you wouldn’t mind 
what means were used to reach it? Is that 
the idea? 

Mr. LEwis. No, I’m not saying that. If we 
are striving for the beloved community and 
can redeem society, a community of good 
will, then the means and methods must be 
one of redemptive method. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Nonviolent. 

Mr. Lewis. Right. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. So a person could have 
that kind of a past record, but if he said “I 
now believe in your techniques,” why then 
he could probably be of some help to you. 

Mr. Lxwis. Well, I think there is always the 
possibility for people to grow and change. I 
have faith in, so much faith, in human na- 
ture that people can reach up and change 
and grow and develop as they get involved in 
struggles and movements. 


Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that 
this group is so infiltrated by the Com- 
munists and their associates? 

How much longer, Mr. President, are 
the American people going to have to 
wait to get all the facts on communism in 
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the civil rights and pacifist groups which 
are making a shambles of law and order, 
undermining our efforts to resist Com- 
munist aggression, sowing seeds of divi- 
sion, and giving support to virtually every 
item of strategy now being pursued by 
the Communist Party, U.S.A.? 

In closing my brief remarks today, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
testimony presented by FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover before the House Appro- 
priations Committee on March 4, 1965. 
There are some very pertinent comments 
by Mr. Hoover which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks a portion of the recently 
released report by the Alabama Legis- 
lative Commission To Preserve the Peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to emphasize that I am not charg- 
ing that those mentioned by me in these 
remarks are actually Communists. I do 
say, however, that some of these so- 
called civil rights groups and their lead- 
ers are giving assistance to the Commu- 
nist cause by their actions and that they 
have been influenced, infiltrated, and ex- 
ploited by the Communists. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, July 5, 1965] 
PEACE AND CIVIL RIGHTS—MOVEMENTS VIEWED 


AS GROWING CLOSER; Dr. KING URGES END 
OF WAR IN VIETNAM 


(By John Herbers) 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—The Negro revolu- 
tion, which has been concerned primarily 
with attacking racial discrimination, is 
showing signs as well of becoming a vehicle 
for opposition to the U.S. military posture 
abroad, Although there has traditionally 
been a close relationship between the civil 
rights and peace movements, most Negro 
leaders have avoided issues of foreign policy 
for tactical reasons. 

Chief among these leaders has been the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., president of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. Last week Dr. King told an audi- 
ence of Negro leaders in Petersburg, Va., 
that the time had come for the civil rights 
movement to become involved with the 
problem of war. 


THE LONG NIGHT 


“It is worthless,” he said, “to talk about 
integrating if there is no world to integrate 
in.” He went on: 

“I certainly am as concerned about seeing 
the defeat of communism as anyone else, 
but we won’t defeat communism by guns or 
bombs or gases. We will do it by making 
democracy work. 

“The war in Vietnam must be stopped. 
There must be a negotiated settlement even 
with the Vietcong. The long night of war 
must be stopped.” 

To those accustomed to hearing Dr. King 
speak, the words had a strange sound. 
Suddenly the imagery of “the long night,” 
which Dr. King has used to describe the 
plight of the American Negro, had been 
shifted to southeast Asia. 

After the speech, Dr. said in response 
to questions that the directors of his Atlan- 
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ta-based organization had discussed the 
possibility of holding “peace rallies just like 
we have freedom rallies.” He said they 
might be similar to the campus teach-ins 
held by critics of American policy in Viet- 
nam, 

WILKINS VOICES DOUBT 

Some other Negro leaders, however, have 
reservations about civil rights organizations 
taking any position on foreign policy. Roy 
Wilkins, the executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said today, “We have enough 
Vietnams in Alabama.” 

Mr. Wilkins was interviewed on the CBS 
radio and television program Face the Na- 
tion.” He said: 

“When you mix the question of Vietnam 
into the questions of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama and vote and all the things that the 
American Negroes want in this country, you 
sort of confuse the issue.” 

After the program Mr. Wilkins said: 

“The American Negro can be of greater 
aid to foreign policy and other problems as 
he grows stronger in this country. His first 
thought ought to be to strengthen his posi- 
tion as an American. If he's a third-rate 
citizen his opinions on South Africa or Viet- 
nam will have no effect.” 

THE NEW DIRECTION 

While the major civil rights organizations 
have refrained from becoming formally com- 
mitted to the peace movement, their leaders’ 
increased participation in it is seen as open- 
ing up the possibility of a new force against 
American military involvement abroad. 

The decision to broaden the Negro protest 
is part of the new direction the civil rights 
movement has taken now that most legal 
barriers to equality have been removed. The 
trend is to put less emphasis on direct action 
against racial discrimination and more on 
politically activating the poor and under- 
privileged. 

A few days ago the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, a peace group based in New York, 
held a conference on the campus of George- 
town University here, to explore the possi- 
bility of a merger between the peace and 
civil rights movements. 

FARMER’S VIEW 

One of the speakers was James Farmer, 
national director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality. A woman in the audience who 
had spent many hours picketing the White 
House said: 

“As if the Pentagon was not enough, I 
understand a new Defense Building is to be 
constructed in Washington. Now here is an 
opportunity for the peace and civil rights 
movements to get together in protest.” 

Mr. Farmer said that he would approve of 
such action “on an ad hoc basis,” but that 
he did not believe there should be any formal 
merger of the two movements, 

“CORE should not be a peace movement,” 
he said. “It would divert too much of our 
energies. Yet on specific issues the two 
should be coordinated. As an individual I 
object to our Vietnam policies. As individu- 
als we should and would be involved in 
both.” 

CHANGE IN PURPOSE DENIED 

Mr. Farmer said most Negro leaders be- 
lieved that much of the military budget 
should be diverted to domestic projects such 
as the eradication of poverty and slums. 

The Reverend Andrew Young, one of Dr. 
King’s chief assistants, said in a telephone 
interview that the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference “is not about to switch 
purposes.” 

Many supporters of civil rights also sup- 
port the Johnson administration’s foreign 
policy, Mr. Young noted. 

He added, however, that most Negro leaders 
particularly those who have adopted non- 
violence as “a way of life,” had an affinity 
for the peace movement. 
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Negroes, he said, have the feeling that 
much of American foreign policy is based 
on a prejudice against dark-skinned people. 

“One day during the Dominican crisis,” 
Mr. Young said, “we were looking at tele- 
vision and my young son asked me, ‘Daddy, 
why are the marines shooting at the colored 
people?“ 

“After all,” Mr. Young said, “the purpose 
of our voting rights is specifically to get rid 
of people like RUSSELL.” 

He referred to Senator Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL, Democrat of Georgia, who has op- 
posed civil rights legislation. As chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senator RUssELL has followed a hard line on 
foreign policy. 

A WIDE SPECTRUM 


In both the civil rights and peace move- 
ments, there has been a proliferation of 
organizations representing a wide spectrum 
of opinion. Peace groups range from those 
opposing any military action or use of force 
to those seeking gradual disarmament, 

Some of the civil rights organizations have 
pacifist roots. CORE was an outgrowth of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Dr. King 
and others adopted the nonviolent tactics 
of Gandhi. Many pacifist leaders have been 
active in civil rights, and vice versa. 

In 1963 the Committee for Nonviolent 
Action, a pacifist group based in Connecti- 
cut, staged a peace march from Quebec to 
Havana. The marchers were a mixture of 
pacifists and civil rights workers who had 
served time in southern jails as a result of 
their protests against segregation. 

Last April, 15,000 students picketed the 
White House demanding an end to the 
fighting in Vietnam. The Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, a civil 
rights organization based in Atlanta, was 
one of the sponsors of the protest. 

At the conference sponsored here by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Norman 
Thomas, the former Socialist candidate for 
President. was asked about the possibility 
of forming a political party through a coali- 
tion of civil rights and peace groups. 

“It would be very difficult,” he said. They 
can get together to dissent but when it 
comes to practical politics, that does not 
work. I remember people [in the civil rights 
movement] used to tell us, ‘We can’t take a 
chance on being a Socialist as well as a 
Negro—one is enough.’” 

(Excerpts from testimony by Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover before House Committee on Appro- 
priations, March 4, 1965.) 


FOREIGN ALLEGIANCE 


We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the optimistic Communist Party in the 
United States is an organization which is 
under the firm control and guidance of the 
Soviet Union. It owes allegiance only to 
the Soviet Union and has served directly and 
willingly as an adjunct to Soviet policy. This 
is the only conclusion possible from any ob- 
jective review of the history of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. 

In the Communist Party, U.S.A., the Soviet 
possess the unique advantage of command- 
ing their own forces behind the lines of the 
declared enemy and of having the enemy 
accord such forces the status of legal par- 
ticipants in the quest for political power— 
even though many of the activities of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. are essentially trea- 
sonable. To put it bluntly, the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., looks upon our Government 
as its enemy which it seeks to overthrow— 
by forceful means, if necessary. 

The Communist Party in this country in 
1964 greatly stepped up its programs designed 
to increase its membership through the re- 
cruitment of youth; to place party leaders 
on college campuses; to increase the dis- 
semination of its propaganda; and to create 
the false impression that it is a legitimate 
political party by announcing its intention 
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enter candidates in State and local elec- 
tions. 

All of these activities are carefully de- 
signed to inculcate as a part of the normal 
environment a high regard for the Soviet so- 
ciety and contempt and hatred for the demo- 
cratic principles of our own social and polit- 
ical organization. 

At a meeting in February 1965, of leading 
party functionaries, Party Leader Gus Hall 
stated that the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
feared more than any other group because of 
its strategy and tactics. He remarked that 
the main tactical emphasis until November 
3, 1964, was the defeat of the ultraright; 
however, the party has now shifted its em- 
phasis to exerting mass pressure to change 
the course of the Johnson administration. 

A party functionary spoke glowingly of the 
possibilities of doubling party membership 
in the California area next year, especially 
in the youth field, He said that the People’s 
World, west coast Communist newspaper, has 
increased its circulation by at least a thou- 
sand new youthful subscribers. 

MORE OPEN PARTY ACTIVITY 


In the belief that the “climate” in the 
United States is changing rapidly in its favor, 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., is beginning to 
open the veil of secrecy that has surrounded 
it since June 1961, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board that the party must 
register under the provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 

Among other things, the party’s national 
committee met in July 1964, for the first 
time since 1961. Also, a new party program 
is currently in preparation and party leader 
Gus Hall has indicated that a national con- 
vention of the party will be held in December 
1965. 


EMPHASIS ON RECRUITMENT OF YOUTH 


“Give me a child for 8 years and it will a 
Bolshevist forever.” These words are attrib- 
uted to the prophet of world communism, 
Nikolai Lenin, in a speech made in 1923. 
Now as a voice from the grave, the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., a dedicated group of 
latter-day disciples of Lenin, acts with a 
determined program to recruit youth into 
the Communist conspiracy. Regarding our 
youth as a formless but pliable mass which 
can be shaped or molded, the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., has made clear its purpose 
and interests. The language jargon utilized 
is directed toward a single aim—the inculca- 
tion in young minds of a perverted theologi- 
cal faith in the ideals and objectives of a 
Communist society. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., plans to 
launch a recruiting drive to last from April 1, 
1965, through July 1965. Emphasis will be 
directed toward the recruitment of Negro 
youth, 

The party also plans to hold a training 
school for youth in New York City in the 
summer of 1965 to give intensive Marxist- 
Leninist orientation to at least one youth 
from each party district. Some of these 
youths will then be sent to other areas to 
train additional youths. In addition, cer- 
tain Communist Party, U.S.A. youths will be 
asked to go to the South during the summer 
of 1965 to work with civil rights organiza- 
tions. 


FORMATION OF NEW YOUTH ORGANIZATION 


Ever since the demise in 1957 of the 
Labor Youth League, the former youth or- 
ganization dominated and controlled by the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., the establishment 
of another nationwide youth organization 
has been a goal of the party. A positive step 
was taken in this direction in late 1963 when 
Gus Hall ordered the formation of a Marx- 
ist-oriented youth organization to attract 
non-Communists as the first step toward 
their eventual recruitment into the party. 
The founding convention of this new youth 
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organization was held June 19-21, 1964, in 
San Francisco, Calif. The name selected for 
the new organization was the W, E. B. Du- 
Bois Clubs of America, in honor of the late 
Dr. William E. B. DuBois, a prominent cru- 
sader for civil rights who, at the age of 93, 
joined the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

In memorializing the late Dr. DuBois, the 
new organization apparently hopes to win 
recognition and support from both domestic 
and international civil rights proponents, 
African nationalists, and more particularly 
the Negro youth of the United States. Fol- 
lowing the trend of recent years of playing 
down the Communist label, the new Marxist 
youth organization is designed to attract 
youth interested in peace, disarmament, civil 
rights, and the like. 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN RACIAL MATTERS 


The ever-increasing evidences of racial un- 
rest in the country during the past year have 
witnessed a parallel in the increased em- 
phasis being placed by the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. on the Negro question and the racial 
movement generally. There are clear-cut 
evidences that the party has not only been 
“talking,” but also has been directing and 
urging the increased participation by its 
adherents in the racial movement. As in 
any similar party effort at infiltration, where 
there is participation there is influence in 
varying degrees. 

These party efforts, though embellished 
with high-sounding expressions by party 
leaders, claiming a sincere interest in the 
Negro and his problems, are, in reality, just 
another of the great deceptions practiced by 
the party through the years. Theirs is only 
a single aim; namely, the gaining of Com- 
munist objectives looking toward the ulti- 
mate goal of the spread of communism 
throughout the United States. The racial 
unrest, then, offers the party a ready-made 
springboard from which it is able to project 
its strategy and tactics. 

The past year found the party devoting 
maximum attention to its efforts to influence 
civil rights developments. Always alert to 
exploit discontent and promote disorder, the 
party continued to regard the civil rights 
issue as one facet of the class struggle within 
the capitalist system. With this Marxist- 
Leninist analysis as a guide, the party has 
as an objective the use of the civil rights is- 
sue to create a Negro-labor coalition which 
it would dominate to advance the cause of 
communism in the United States. As in the 
words of the party’s general secretary, Gus 
Hall, “Jim Crow can be dealt with only by 
dealing with capitalism.” 

The party’s involvement in the racial situ- 
ation is intended to also serve in the all- 
important task of recruitment. In early 
June 1964, the party’s national headquarters 
proposed that headquarters be opened in 
major cities for the purpose of holding 
forums. The objective, as explained by a 
party functionary, is to organize special 
study groups to teach “socialism” and thus 
make it possible for the party to recruit 
members from among civil rights fighters. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Leaders of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
continue to publicly place the party mem- 
bership in this country at 10,000, as, for ex- 
ample, in May 1964, when Albert Lima, 
leader of the party's northern California dis- 
trict, used this figure when speaking before 
an audience of approximately 3,000 at the 
College of San Mateo, San Mateo, Calif. 

There are, of course, thousands of other 
individuals who are not actual members but 
stand ready to aid the hard-core membership. 
Party leader Gus Hall himself, at a press con- 
ference on October 26, 1964, placed the mem- 
bership at approximately 10,000 with 90,000 
close sympathizers. The latter group, ac- 
cording to Hall, comes under the Communist 
Party influence and is growing to the party’s 
satisfaction, 
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Enco by recent court decisions 
which the party considers major victories in 
its efforts to nullify the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and convinced that a large seg- 
ment of the population is ready to accept 
some form of socialism as a cure for domestic 
problems, such as civil rights and poverty, 
the party has streamlined its structure in 
preparation for operating more openly. 
Through its stepped-up programs, the party, 
of course, hopes that numerous Americans 
will become lulled by the mass of high- 
sounding Communist propaganda and even- 
tually lose perspective of the issues involved 
and gravitate to the party. 

Demonstrations at the University of Cali- 
fornia were initiated October 1, 1964, by a 
small group of students who formed an orga- 
nization called the Free Speech Movement 
(FSM) which demanded the right to engage 
in political activities on campus in local, 
State, and National elections in violation of 
university regulations. 

Individuals with subversive backgrounds 
who participated in the demonstrations in- 
cluded 5 faculty members and 38 individuals 
who were students or connected with the 
University of California in some capacity. 

This is another example of a demonstra- 
tion which, while not Communist originated 
or controlled, has been exploited by a few 
Communists for their own end. In this in- 
stance, a few hundred students contain 
within their ranks a handful of Communists 
that mislead, confuse, and bewilder a great 
many students to their own detriment. 

Communist Party leaders feel that based 
on what happened on the campus of the 
University of California at Berkeley, they 
can exploit similar student demonstrations 
to their own benefit in the future. 


EXHIBIT 2 
SNCC 


The Alabama Legislative Commission to 
Preserve the Peace, on the basis of evidence 
hereinafter set out, respectfully makes the 
following findings to the legislature and to 
the executive department of the State of 
Alabama. 

1. The Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee, commonly known as SNCC, is 
extensively Communist dominated, and its 
leadership substantially follows the Commu- 
nist Party line. This commission finds that 
SNCC is an agent for the Communist con- 
spiracy and measures up to every definition 
of a Communist Party front. 

The evidence upon which this finding is 
based is hereinafter set out in part and these 
findings are further supported by documents 
and evidence in the files of this commission. 

(a) John Lewis, 26, Negro of Troy, Ala., 
is the titular head of SNCC. He has on 
many occasions made public statements 
calculated to overthrow, undermine, or sub- 
vert the government of the State of Ala- 
bama and of the Government of the United 
States. 

(b) In 1963, Lewis participated as one of 
the leaders of the march on Washington. 
The speech he had prepared for that occa- 
sion was of such violent and revolutionary 
nature that other leaders of the march pre- 
vailed upon him to use more temperate tone. 

Lewis is known to associate with many 
identified Communists, including Carl Bra- 
den, Anne Braden, Dr. James A. Dombrowski, 
and others. His organization has used the 
services of Carl and Anne Braden as publicity 
agents, and SNCC has received direct finan- 
cial grants from the Southern Conference 
Education Fund, for which the three above 
identified Communists work. 

The SCEF was identified by the U.S. Sen- 
ate Internal Securities Subcommittee as the 
successor to the identified Communist Party 
front apparatus, the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare. This is proven in let- 
ters and documents seized from SCEF head- 
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quarters in New Orleans and reproduced by 
the Louisiana Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

(c) We have evidence that SNCC is closely 
alined with Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety (SDS), an admitted Marxist oriented 
student group. SNCC and SDS are found to 
be closely alined and subsidized by the League 
for Industrial Democracy (LID), a radical 
Socialist group headed by Michael Harrington 
and financially supported by the millionaire 
financier of Communist causes, Corliss La- 
mont. We have evidence that LID occuptes 
joint offices with SDS, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and also with SNCC, at the same 
address. 

The SNCC buttons and a special button 
“I support MFDP” (Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party) were ordered and de- 
livered from the Olympic Button and Em- 
blem Co., New York, N.Y., and the bill for 
these was paid for by LID. 

The MFDP, which is thus tied to SNCC— 
and is indeed an alterego of SNCC—is the 
group that has challenged the seating of 
some Mississippi Congressmen, and is sup- 
porting this challenge with the use of sev- 
eral identified Communist attorneys, as well 
as attorneys who are members of National 
Lawyer Guild, a cited Communist front, and 
Americans for Democratic Action, a far-left, 
Socialist-oriented group. 

SNCC is also being supported, both finan- 
cially and verbally, by Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee, a cited Communist-front 
organization, headquartered at 421 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. The ELCP pub- 
lishes a magazine called Rights which is 
currently urging its readers to contribute to 
SNCC in order that the cost of publicity for 
MFDP can be defrayed. Corliss Lamont is 
also chairman of ECLC and is its financial 
“angel.” 

Others joining in urging support of SNCC 
and its offspring MFDP include Progressive 
Labor Movement (PLM) a wing of the Com- 
munist Party oriented toward Red China and 
Cuba; Congress for Racial Equality (CORE), 
identified in Senate committee reports as 
“working for a Soviet America”; Congress of 
Federated Organizations (COFO) predomi- 
nately under management of SNCC and 
CORE; and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
whose board of directors features a record 
number of Communist front citations, 

We have found conclusive evidence that 
SNCC is operating as the action arm in civil 
rights matters for the militant Communist 
group, Progressive Labor Movement (PLM), 
and has ties with other violent groups, in- 
cluding, Young Socialist Alliance, SDS, Mili- 
tant Labor Forum, W. E. B. DuBois Clubs 
(identified Communist clubs on college cam- 
puses), CORE, UHURU (a violent pro-Com- 
munist group in Harlem), RAM, another 
violence-advocating, Communist-oriented 
civil rights group, and the Free Speech Move- 
ment. The latter is the Berkeley, Calif., 
group which nearly ripped the University of 
California apart over their insistence on the 
right to use obscene four-letter words. 

(d) Last year John Lewis, head of SNCC, 
traveled extensively in Africa and was 
honored by Communist leaders in several 
countries. He espoused the line “One Man, 
One Vote” and “Freedom Now,” both phrases 
first introduced into Africa by Chinese Com- 
munists seeking to overthrow colonial rule. 

(e) SNCC is currently preparing to send 
500 delegates to a national youth festival in 
Algiers, July 28-August 7, 1965. 

(f) James Foreman, executive secretary 
and “strongman” of SNCC has been promi- 
nent in the leadership of many demonstra- 
tions in Alabama, including the Selma-to- 
Montgomery march. He is a vicious revolu- 
tionary with a violent hatred for all whites. 
This feeling he makes known freely when 
talking with Negro groups, including our 
own agents. 
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Foreman and Lewis haye both been de- 
scribed by many national publications as be- 
ing “activists, revolutionaries and danger- 
ously far left.” 

(g) John Lewis was quoted by a national 

ine in May 1965, as admitting that 
“there may be some Communists in SNCC, 
but they are not dictating policy.” 

(h) James Garrett, west coast leader of 
SNCC, was quoted in the same national pub- 
lication as saying some west coast Commu- 
nists went to Mississippi in 1964 and to 
Selma, Ala., in 1965, to work with SNCC. 

(i) There is mounting evidence that SNCC 
seeks to promote violence in order to spot- 
light civil rights campaigns and to bring 
Federal intervention to abridge and to abolish 
sovereignty. John Lewis stated in California, 
during the early part of the demonstrations 
in Selma, that it was the intent of SNCC 
to create a situation in Alabama that would 
require the Federal Government to stage a 
takeover. 

(j) Commission investigators have talked 
to paid workers with SNCC and drawn ad- 
missions that a revolution is the aim of 
SNCC, working in conjunction with its two 
companion groups, MFDP and COFO. 

We also have been told by paid SNCC per- 
formers that SNCC wanted violence—pref- 
erably to get some of its demonstrators killed 
in Alabama. 

All this is in line and keeping with pub- 
lished plans of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
and its program of using civil rights as a 
springboard to achieve a Soviet America. 
SNCC is following the Chinese Communist 
line in its support of a pullout of American 
forces from Vietnam. 

This commission has much additional 
evidence, which cannot be stated here, that 
SNCC is engaging in serious law violations 
on an interstate basis. 

On the basis of this cumulative evidence, 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee is found by this Commission to con- 
stitute one of the most serious attempts by 
the Communist in America, with support of 
Red China, Cuba, and Communist nations 
in Africa, to effect a violent overthrow of 
existing governments, State and Federal, in 
the United States. 

CORE 


Some of CORE's activities have already 
been outlined in the documentation of 
SNCC. This group, while never having re- 
ceived a listing by the Justice Department 
as a Communist front, has, nevertheless, 
received considerable documentation by the 
Senate subcommittee referred to earlier. 

CORE has stated, through its spokesmen, 
that the group does not attempt to screen 
out Communists and this is evident by the 
large number of identified Communist 
agents working under CORE banners. 

CORE was the principal supporter of 
SNCC and its Mississippi affiliates in trying 
to unseat the Mississippi congressional dele- 
gation, 

CORE and SNCC jointly control COFO 
which lost the support of the NAACP and 
SCLC because of its extreme pro-Red opera- 
tion that proved too much embarrassment 
even for these two proleft agitation groups. 

CORE, according to mounting evidence, is 
moving even more into active Communist 
identification. The dozer top leaders of 
CORE, including the director, James Farmer, 
and its field secretary, James Peck, have im- 
pressive pro-Communist records, 

It is, therefore, the finding and conclusion 
of this commission that Congress for Racial 
Equality be cited as an important arm of 
the pro-Communist y and a dedi- 
cated agent working toward the sovietizing 
of America. 

SCLC 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC) is the principal vehicle from 
which Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., operates. 
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King has been previously documented by 
this commission and part of this is else- 
where in this report. 

Our evidence, as pointed out, shows that 
King is, and has been for 10 years, closely 
advised by Communists if not actually con- 
trolled by them. This evidence is further 
supported by some 60 pro-Communist cita- 
tions King has amassed since 1955—a near 
record-breaking performance by this false 
prophet of the far-left. 

SCLC has received help and support 
from—and given support to—the identified 
Communist front, Southern Conference Edu- 
cation Fund. 

On April 21, 1965, at 8:30 p.m. King ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Association of the 
Bar of New York City, at 42 West 44th 
Street. The meeting was by invitation only, 
and apparently the contents of King’s speech 
was not fully reported in the press, Several 
identified Communists were in attendance, 
including Bayard Rustin and Levi Lee Laub, 
chief lieutenant of the Progressive Labor 
Movement, and one of the leaders in violat- 
ing the State Department's ban against travel 
to Cuba. 

King, in that speech, stated that Commu- 
nists were “patriots who believe in the re- 
sponsible doctrine of the redistribution of 
wealth.” 

It is the finding of this commission that 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence is, and has been, actively engaged in 
promoting the Communist line; that it 1s, 
and has been, substantially under control of 
Communists, and that it callously operates 
under the front of a Christian tion 
while actively working toward the overthrow 
of existing governments. 

SCLC’s nonviolent doctrine is a farce, since 
this group's activities have resulted in more 
violence than any other single organization 
in the Nation. The sham of this nonviolent 
facade is further shown by King, himself, 
when he outlined, in the Saturday Review, 
how his tactics work: 

1. Nonviolent demonstrations go into the 
streets to exercise their constitutional rights. 

2. Racists resist by unleashing violence 
against them. 

8. Americans of conscience, in the name cf 
decency, demand Federal intervention and 
legislation. 

4. Administration, under mass pressure, 
initiates measures of immediate intervention 
and immediate legislation. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., is most probably 
not a member of the Communist Party, 
US.A., nor of any identified Communist 
splinter party. But the 10-year history of 
his rise to prominence through advocating 
social revolution is part and parcel of the 
Communist operation in America during 
that same period. During that time he has 
amassed an amazing number of Communist 
fronts as well as a larger list of groups which 
follow the Communist line even though they 
have not been officially declared a part of 
the Communist solar system of fronts. 

During the same period, however, he has 
been closely, even intimately, associated with 
persons who have been officially labeled under 
oath before Congressional Committees as 
Communists. This list includes: 

Bayard Rustin, King’s executive Secretary 
for 3 years and still an intimate adviser. 
Rustin has served as an observer at the 1957 
Communist Party Convention in New York, 
and has admitted he was an organizing mem- 
ber of the Young Communist League in New 
York for 11 years. 

Hunter Pitts O'Dell, alias Jack O'Dell, was 
hired by King as executive director of his 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
in charge of the SCLC activities in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. At the 
time O'Dell was hired by King he was a pub- 
licly identified member of the Communist 
Party. He was so identified in testimony 
before the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on In- 
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ternal Security on April 12, 1954, at which 
time O'Dell repeatedly invoked the fifth 
amendment. 

After O'Dell had worked for King approxi- 
mately a year, a newspaper, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, revealed his employment by 
King. King was then contacted by the As- 
sociated Press and said he had fired O'Dell. 
A year later it was again revealed by the 
Associated Press that O'Dell was in fact still 
working for King in his New York office. 

This deliberate falsehood on King’s part 
was in keeping with J. Edgar Hoover’s state- 
ment a few months ago that King was a 
“notorious liar.” 

F. L. Shuttlesworth, an ex-convict, has long 
served as King’s right-hand man in the Bir- 
mingham and Selma demonstrations and is 
still active. 

Shuttlesworth doubles as president of an 
Officially identified organization, the South- 
ern Conference Education Fund. 

The SCEF is the successor to the old and 
notorious Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare which changed its name after it was 
officially identified by ex-Communist Paul 
Couch before the Senate subcommittee as “a 
transmission belt for the Communist Party.” 

Other members of the SCEF include James 
A. Dombrowski, Carl Braden, Anne Braden 
and William Howard Melish, Frank Wilker- 
son, all officially identified under oath as 
Communist Party members, and Benjamin 
Smith, who registered with the U.S, Govern- 
ment as an agent for Castro. 

Dian Bevel, wife of James Bevel, one of 
King’s top aids, is also a member of the 
SCEF Board, as is John M. Coe, Lawyers Guild 
attorney of Pensacola, Fla., and the late Au- 
brey Williams of Montgomery, Ala., who was 
publicly accused of being a Communist Party 
member but denied under oath that he was. 

Williams long headed the extremely pro- 
Communist front, Committee to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

King is a signer of the petition to abolish 
the House Committee on Un-American Actiy- 
ities, and his name appears along with a 
large group of known Communists and vet- 
eran Communist fronters. 

Karl Prussian, former Communist Party 
member and secret FBI informant in the 
party, made an affidavit in 1963 that King 
was set forth at Communist Party meetings 
as an individual the Communists should rally 
around in the Communist struggle on many 
racial issues. 

Prussian also swore that King has either 
been a member of or wittingly accepted 
support from over 60 Communist fronts, in- 
dividuals and/or organizations which give 
aid to and espouse the Communist cause. 

J. Edgar Hoover said in his report to Con- 
gress last year that many of the persons in 
clerical garb who took part in the march on 
Washington were identified by the FBI as 
Communist Party members. 

Hoover also reported that the Reds are 
working hard, and with some success, to in- 
filtrate and take over the Negro protest 
movement. 

The Communists confirm this in a letter 
from James E, Jackson and Louis Weinstock 
in June 1963. 

It was further documented by the late 
Communist leader, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
that Communists are playing a big part in 
the Negro protest movement. 

The Worker, official organ of the Commu- 
nist Party, has featured King more than 
three dozen times within the past 3 years. 
The Communists have nothing but the high- 
est praise for Dr, King and the movement he 
heads. 

Along with the troubled outlook, there 
appears to be some factors favorable to a les- 
sening of the pressures. The brightest hope 
seems to come from a growing awareness in 
other parts of the Nation that most civil 
rights groups have gone too far and pushed 
too hard. This awareness is reflected in the 
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rising tide of criticism of the movement by 
some national magazines, some usually 
liberal syndicated columnists and even an 
occasional voiced criticism from the major 
television networks. 

The national business community and 
even most national trade unions showed im- 
patience with King’s attempted boycott of 
Alabama, It was supported only by a few 
small groups outside the Communist Party 
press organs, and by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union, headed by Harry Bridges, 
an identified Communist Party member. 

King lost face both in the lack of support 
his proposal received and in the Communist 
identity of the support which he did receive. 
These excesses by King and other irresponsi- 
ble and revolutionary civil rights leaders, is 
helping to initiate and push what appears to 
be a groundswell of more conservative opin- 
ion. All these factors may be counted on 
the credit side of the ledger. 

We would be less than honest to close this 
report on a note of high optimism. We have 
a long and hard fight before us as a State 
and as a stable society. We think the evi- 
dence points to increasing problems on the 
racial front for the next several months, 
especially since so much group pressure is 
being applied to the matter by forces of the 
militant group. 

The commission feels that with the back- 
ground of achievement and experience of 
the past 20 months its work will prove even 
more effective for the citizens of Alabama 
who oppose those forces of the far left which 
are threatening the very foundations of con- 
stitutional government, individual rights and 
economic freedom. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
January 6, I introduced, for appropriate 
reference, a proposed article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It was num- 
bered Senate Joint Resolution 2 and pro- 
vides that the people of a State could 
apportion one house of a bicameral leg- 
islature or apportion a unicameral leg- 
islature upon the basis of factors other 
than population. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and then to 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments. The subcommittee began 
hearings on March 3 and they were con- 
cluded on May 21. The subcommittee 
heard testimony from 74 distinguished 
witnesses; it received statements and 
supplementary material from an addi- 
tional 120 individuals and associations. 
The subcommittee after extensive hear- 
ings and study reported the Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, with amendments, to the 
full committee. The committee met and 
discussed the resolution on July 15 and 
will meet again to consider it on July 21. 

As a result of the hearings and the 
discussions in committee, I have modi- 
fied my original amendment somewhat 
and on July 7, I submitted the revised 
language to each member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

This modified language sets forth such 
fundamental principles as: 

First. Government derives from the 
consent of the governed. Stated simply, 
let the people decide. 

Second. The preservation of the his- 
toric Federal pattern of two-house rep- 
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resentation where the voters of a State 
so decide. 

Third. An opportunity for voters to 
consider alternative plans for State rep- 
resentation under constitutionally au- 
thorized procedure. 

Fourth. An opportunity for judicial 
review. 

Fifth. A mandatory voter review of 
apportionment after every Federal cen- 


sus. 

Sixth. Deliberate avoidance of all 
language which might detract from or 
impair the force and effect of any exist- 
ing constitutional provision or law deal- 
ing with guarantees of equal rights of all 
citizens in a State regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

The modified language is as follows: 

ARTICLE — 


SECTION 1. The people of a State may 
apportion one house of a bicameral legisla- 
ture using population, geography, or political 
subdivisions as factors, giving each factor 
such weight as they deem appropriate, or 
giving similar weight to the same factors 
in apportioning a unicameral legislature, if, 
in either case, such plan of apportionment 
has been submitted to a vote of the people 
in accordance with law and with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution and has been 
approved by a majority of those voting on 
that issue. When the first plan of appor- 
tionment is submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple under this section there shall also be 
submitted, at the same election, an alterna- 
tive plan of apportionment based upon sub- 
stantial equality of population. 

Sec. 2. Any plan of apportionment which 
has been approved under this article shall 
be resubmitted to a vote of the people, or, 
another plan may be submitted under the 
provisions of section 1, at the November 
general election held two years following 
each year in which there is commenced any 
enumeration provided for in section 2 of 
article I, and upon approval by a majority 
of those voting thereon, such plan of ap- 
portionment shall continue in effect until 
changed in accordance with law and with 
the provisions of this Constitution. 


THE ENACTMENT INTO LAW OF 
THE DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS OF 1965 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is grati- 
fying for me to comment on the signing 
into law earlier today by President John- 
son of the Drug Abuse Control Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

I know that the many other people 
who have participated in developing and 
drafting this legislation also share the 
feeling of accomplishment and the sense 
of satisfaction that come after bringing 
to completion a long and often a dif- 
ficult job. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the President for his far-sighted 
leadership in controlling the grave so- 
cial problems facing this Nation, which is 
exemplified by his strong support for 
this legislation. 

And I know that this is just one indi- 
cation of the President’s determination 
to eliminate the conditions of lawless- 
ness, irresponsibility, and disorder that 
have confronted our land with a de- 
plorably high rate of crime and juvenile 
delinquency. 

There are other people who deserve 
commendation also, for the invaluable 
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work they did to help get this measure 
through Congress this year: 
Congressman OREN Harris, who made 
the control of drug abuses his first order 
of business in 1965 and steered through 
the House H.R. 2, in a form very similar 
pa the one signed by the President to- 


Senator Lister HILL, who both last 
year and this year gave prompt and 
favorable consideration to this legisla- 
tion when it was before his Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, whose 
Subcommittee on Health held the initial 
hearings on my bill to control drug abuse 
last year and greatly facilitated Senate 
passage of H.R. 2 last month. 

And of course great credit is due to 
HEW Secretary Anthony Celebrezze, Un- 
der Secretary Wilbur Cohen, and their 
staff for their dedicated efforts over the 
years to bring some sanity into this prob- 
lem area. 

The excessive abuse of dangerous drugs 
is a comparatively new problem on the 
American scene, but it is estimated that 
it has already affected over 100,000 of 
our people. 

The abuse of the amphetamine and 
barbiturate drugs has spread like wild- 
fire in less than a decade and in many 
respects it has outdistanced the older 
problem of narcotics addiction, which has 
been with us for more than a century. 

It is estimated that there are close to 
10 billion of these pills produced in the 
United States every year and fully half 
of them are diverted into unauthorized 
channels. 

Contrary to our experience with heroin 
and the other narcotics, which usually re- 
duce the addict to a vegetable-like state 
of nonactivity, the dangerous drugs, used 
in various combinations tend to induce a 
hostile state of mind. And they have fig- 
ured prominently in some of the most 
violent crimes on record. 

For this and many other reasons and 
primarily because these drugs have their 
main impact on the youth of our land, 
the law signed by the President today is 
a timely and vital measure for the pres- 
ervation of the health and welfare of the 
people of our Nation. 

I expect the total impact of the law to 
above all reduce the harmful abuse of 
these drugs by our young people and to 
enable law enforcement officials to con- 
trol the presently widespread illegal traf- 
fic in these products. 

The Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee has proposed this law since 
1961. We have held numerous hearings 
and listened to scores of witnesses pre- 
sent their testimony in this field. 

I feel that this law is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation with which 
I have been associated during my service 
in the Senate and I hope that, in addition 
to reducing the evils inherent in drug 
abuse itself, this measure will also have a 
beneficial effect on the larger problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 


COLORADO HAS IT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in the 
June-July 1965 issue of the Plainsman 
magazine, there appeared an article en- 
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titled “You Name It and Colorado Has 
It.” 

Considerable space in this article is 
devoted to the spectacularly successful 
Martin Titan missile which is manufac- 
tured in Colorado near the capital city of 
Denver, but the article also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Martin Co. is 
only one segment of a highly-exciting 
new frontier of business and economy. 

I applaud the effort by the Plainsman 
to call attention to the very significant 
development of a scientific business com- 
munity in and around Denver, Boulder, 
Golden, Fort Collins and Colorado 
Springs, where are located some of the 
outstanding educational institutions in 
the country. In Denver is the rapidly 
growing University of Denver. In Boul- 
der is, of course, our great University of 
Colorado. In Golden, the Colorado 
School of Mines, in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado College, and, in Fort Collins is 
the great land-grant college of Colorado, 
Colorado State University. 

Each of these, plus such installations 
as the National Bureau of Standards, the 
National Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search, the Joint Institute of Laboratory 
Astrophysics and others have been of 
great influence in attracting many firms 
engaged in scientific manufacture and 
research to our Colorado area. Pres- 
ently Colorado ranks 12th in the Nation 
in prime Federal research and develop- 
ment contracts—$222 million in 1964— 
ahead of such heavily populated States as 
Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, and Indiana. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article from the Plainsman be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks and I commend those people in 
my State who have done so much to 
bring such outstanding economic and 
scientific growth to an area unsurpassed 
in its appeal as a place to live by reason 
of natural beauty and healthful environ- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the article is 
as follows: 

In AEROSPACE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: 
You Name IT AND Cotorapo Has IT 

DENVER, CoLo.—Gus Grissom was the man 
of the hour. 

Three weeks before he had captained the 
latest space venture of the United States—a 
three-orbital mission—and now he had flown 
into Guntrison, Colo., for 10 days of skiing 
and relaxation at his chalet at Crested Butte. 

“I have something for you,” Major Gris- 
som told Gov. John A. Love, who headed the 
official welcoming delegation. The astronaut 
handed over two autographed models of the 
Titan II missile, one of the family of Titan 
workhorses that have packed America’s space 
capsules “through the eye of the needle” and 
into outer space. 

HOME 

It was like a homecoming for the Titans, 
for they are a product of the Martin Co.’s 
6,100-employee Denver Division and one of 
Colorado's most spectacular and, if you'll 
pardon the pun, far-reaching exports. 

Recently tested were the five 250-ton en- 
gines which will power the Titan ITI-C and 
which are tailored to the upcoming multi- 
manned flights. Lashed nose down toa giant 
testing pad, the 75-foot-long and 10-foot- 
diameter engines only hinted at the power 
that will give them a combined 2 million 
pounds of lift-off thrust. Air-lifted from 
Denver's Lowry Air Force Base to Cape Ken- 
nedy, the Titan II- had to be dismantled 
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into three pieces to fit into the largest air 
transports the Air Force could find. 

But while a screaming-whistling rocket 
seems to typify the space age, it is only one 
segment of an exciting new frontier. 

One Colorado firm that got into the space 
race almost by accident is the Ball Bros. Re- 
search Corp. of Boulder. It now employs 
a total of 430, with most of this personnel 
professionally or scientifically oriented. The 
firm occupies a new plant in Boulder's in- 
dustrial park. 

Seeking fields for diversification, the Ball 
Bros. Co. of Muncie, Ind.—best known for 
the manufacture of fruit jars—acquired a 
small truck-scale firm located in Boulder. 
This happened in 1957. 

Finding highly trained scientists readily 
available in the Denver area, and sensing 
faster gains in space travel than in highway 
travel, the course of the firm was elevated 
somewhat. 

oso 


Working with the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, Ball scientists de- 
veloped the famed orbiting solar observa- 
tory (OSO) which transmits data to various 
ground stations as it orbits the earth every 
95 minutes. 

The Ball record of achievement admittedly 
is pretty good. A 1962 shot, which was de- 
signed to last for 6 months, managed to 
last a year and a half. The most recent 
shot, on February 3, 1965, looks like another 
home run. 

A related project, being developed in co- 
operation with Dr. Wolf Vishniac of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, is an instrument to de- 
tect microorganisms on Mars. Tagged a 
“Wolf-Trap,” this Boulder-produced instru- 
ment perhaps may answer questions re- 
garding “life” in outer space. 

Then there’s Dr. William Rense who works 
literally with his head in the clouds. His 
office is under the eaves high in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado physics building, though 
a $900,000 laboratory is under construction 
nearby. Dr. Rense is director of the Labora- 
tory for Atmospheric and Space Physics, a 
branch of the CU physics department but 
supported by NASA. 

Dr. Rense and his staff design and make 
instruments that are carried aloft by rockets 
to measure and observe phenomena in the 
upper atmosphere, at altitudes above 50 
miles. The job of developing optical instru- 
ments—telescopes, spectographs and direc- 
tional instruments—obviously does have its 
problems. 

WASTED? 

Months and years of labor may become 
useless with a small malfunctioning high in 
the atmosphere. Last February a directional 
device failed to operate and the whole project 
was wasted, Dr. Rense said candidly. 

Work currently is in progress on instru- 
ments proposed for launching from Cape 
Kennedy sometime in 1966. 

“It is quite a procedure, going down to 
Cape Kennedy and having your instruments 
put through a series of rigid tests before the 
launch is made.” Dr. Rense smiled. “And 
then, if something goes wrong, it’s back to 
the old drawing board.” 

“STRIP CITY” 

The traditional gap between pure and ap- 
plied science is almost nonexistent in this 
day of drawing board and launching pad 
proximity. Scientists may wear a construc- 
tion worker’s helmet, and the construction 
worker may have a slide rule sticking from 
the pocket of his jeans, 

Hence, an entirely new vein of economic 
growth has opened up for Colorado’s “Strip 
City,” meaning Denver, Boulder, and Colo- 
rado Springs. A new industry has replaced 
the gold and silver rush and is competing 
strongly with cattle and the cowboy for the 
State's romantic image. 
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OLD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Scientific research and development is the 
new product, or research and development 
in this business of Ph. D.'s and Bev.'s (bil- 
lion electron volts) and a dozen other bits of 
alphabet soup—such as NBS, NCAR, JILA, 
HAO, LASP, BRIC, DRI, and many more. 

Colorado—and specifically the Denver- 
Boulder area—finds itself the most rapidly 
growing research and development area in 
the United States. 

It ranks 12th in the Nation in prime Fed- 
eral research and development contracts, 
amounting to $222 million in 1964. Only the 
Internal Revenue Service knows how much 
more it has in private contracts. 

This $222-million Federal prime contract 
figure puts Colorado ahead of such States as 
Ilinois ($191 million), Ohio ($186 million), 
Minnesota ($69 million), and Indiana ($50 
million). 

It also leads such neighboring States as 
Utah ($120 million), Kansas ($20 million), 
Oklahoma ($13 million), Nebraska ($4 mil- 
lion), and Wyoming ($2 million). 

(Our source: Government and Science, No. 
4, “Geographic Distribution of Federal Re- 
search and Development Funds,” Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Oct. 23, 1964.) 


OPTIMISM 


While such giants as the National Bureau 
of Standards (NBS) and the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) already 
pour more than $13 million in annual salaries 
into Boulder alone (population 43,000), the 
scientific snowball is just beginning to roll, 
Officials believe. Certain facts offer a fair 
basis for optimism in this area: 

International Business Machines has an- 
nounced plans for two plants between 
Boulder and Longmont. One will be a $10 
million computer plant that will employ 
1,000 workers; the other will be a research 
facility (1 of 27 IBM research centers), also 
expected to provide employment for approx- 
imately 1,000 specialists. 

In the same area there are plans for an 
industrial campus which will bring in about 
a ggn research and development scientific 


Ground has been broken for a $2-million 
Joint Institute for Laboratory Astrophysics 
(JILA) on the Colorado University campus, 
a joint venture of CU and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

There is hope for a $250-million atomic ac- 
celerator—with an annual operating budget 
of $64 million—to be located in the area. 
Three States appear to be in serious conten- 
tion for what would be the largest “atom 
smasher” in the world. It would be in the 
200-300 B.e.v. range, 4 times larger than 1 
under construction in Russia and almost 10 
times larger than 1 now in operation at 
Brookhaven, Long Island. 

A site selection committee is scheduled to 
tour prospective locations this summer and 
make its recommendations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEO is expected to 
announce the site in January 1966. Other 
States said to be under serious consideration 
are California and Illinois. 


MAGNET 


It is no secret that industry attracts indus- 
try and scholars attract scholars. Colorado 
has both and, in many cases, both actually 
under the same roof. 

Industrial research and development in 
such highly scientific fields as electronics 
and astrophysics needs highly trained en- 
gineers and physicists, not to mention re- 
search specialists in many related fields. 
Colorado itself trains many of these. 

Others are readily attracted from other 
parts of the country by such chamber of 
commerce lures as a colorful description of 
a trout stream, a ski slope or the “air-condi- 
tioned sunshine,” * * * things which draw 
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a considerable number of tourists each year 
at vacation time. 

The academic community, on the other 
hand, needs industry. Costs of research are 
great. An individual firm, or a cooperative 
industry effort, often results in funds to sup- 
port a field of academic research. 

And last, but certainly not least, the Fed- 
eral Government recognizes the necessity and 
opportunity to further this quest for knowl- 
edge. Finding this concentration of private 
and academic scientific activity, the Govern- 
ment helps by making possible facilities 
neither industry nor institutions could afford 
by themselves. 

The AEC, for example, financed the $2- 
million cyclotron that is housed and oper- 
ated by the University of Colorado. And 
while there are seven computers now in the 
Colorado Springs-Denver-Boulder (three in 
Boulder alone) “Strip City,” there was a 
time when the University of Colorado and 
NOAR shared one small unit. 

WEATHER 

The computer, a scientific marvel in itself, 
has contributed much to science in the past 
decade. And nowhere is its potential greater 
than in the field of weather study and fore- 
casting. 

Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, director of the Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research, said 
that after years of only talking about the 
weather, within 5 more years man may be 
able to do something about it. 

Dr. Roberts separates the great possibilities 
in weather forecasting into three categories: 

1. Fundamental research in forecasting 
rainfall, wind and temperature trends from 
3 days up to 3 years. 

2. Fundamental research in the underlying 
physics, on a limited regional scale, as it 
applies to weather modification. “You can 
only make it rain if the conditions are right,” 
Dr. Roberts said. 

3. Fundamental research to evaluate the 
prospect of weather modification on a con- 
tinental scale. Or, how to change the weath- 
er artificially all over the Nation. 

Securing data is the key to all NCAR work, 
and Dr. Roberts has some spectacular plans 
in this direction. 

Atmospheric data sent back from a global 
network of 5,000 to 10,000 balloons could be 
fed into a computer representing a specific 
storm region or general conditions around 
the world. From this vast net of informa- 
tion, the computer could project weather 
movements at the push of a button. 

In this direction, an $8-million computer, 
one of the six largest in the world, will be 
added to NCAR when it moves into a new 
190,000-square-foot building this fall. 


NOT RUSTIC 


NCAR has come a long way from its rustic 
High Altitude Observatory at Climax, Colo., 
in the early 1920’s. Viewing the future, Dr. 
Roberts sees a staff in 1970 of nearly 600, 
with 90 of these at the Ph. D. level. 

As an indication of the magnetism radi- 
ated by the entire Colorado scientific core, 
more than 35 small firms, ranging in size 
from 2 to 25 employees, dot the area and aim 
directly at serving aerospace and astrophysics 
projects. 

At least 10 of these firms employ more than 
80 persons. Second to Martin is the Dow 
Chemical Co.’s Rocky Flats division which 
is under contract to the AEC and which has 
more than 3,000 on an annual payroll of 
$6,700,000. 

Other names are just as familiar: Sund- 
strand, Honeywell, Stanley Aviation, Hewlett- 
Packard, and many more. 

Looming large in Colorado’s immediate 
future is a proposed $45-million nuclear 
electrical powerplant. To be built under 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s advanced 
converter program, the unit would be owned 
and operated by the Colorado Public Serv- 
ice Co. 
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The proposed plant would be the second 
one in the world to produce electricity by 
splitting the atom and using the energy 
released to produce steam for propelling gen- 
erators. Production capacity is projected at 
330,000 kilowatts. Completion of the proj- 
ect is scheduled for 1971. 


COSMIC RAYS 


Also in the mill is a $16-million, ultra- 
high-energy cosmic ray laboratory to be con- 
structed atop Mount Evans, west of Denver. 
A project of the Midwestern Universities Re- 
search Association, which includes most of 
the Big Ten and Big Eight schools, the 
facility would engage in high-altitude bio- 
logical and meteorological experimentation 
and would, of course, pursue its primary 
function, that of studying high-energy par- 
ticles originating from space. 


BASTILLE DAY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, yesterday 
was Bastille Day, a day of national cele- 
bration in France, and a day of triumph 
for the entire free world. For on this 
day in 1789 a symbol of tyranny fell. 

It was 13 years after the signing of our 
American Declaration of Independence 
that the principles of freedom stated 
therein found expression in spontaneous 
eruption. These were the principles of 
freedom which all men desire, and which 
those French peasants claimed in right- 
eousness on the day when a band of them 
gathered around the bastille—a prison 
which had come to stand for generations 
of Bourbon oppression. But 176 years 
ago that symbol yielded to the very peo- 
ple who so long had feared its walls 
and trembled at its name; the people who 
overcame that prison’s guards and began 
a complete revision in the French Gov- 
ernment structure. As one symbol of 
horror lost its power, another replaced it, 
Madam Guillotine. Then, later, there 
was ushered in a new age combining 
idealism and rationalism. 

The triumph for France was also a 
triumph for Western civilization. But 
bastilles still remain even today. They 
sit in sinister domination behind the 
Iron Curtain and Bamboo Curtain over 
which the winds of liberty seldom pass. 
Until each bastille around the world 
crumbles, universal liberty is only a 
dream of the future. And until that time 
in the future, Bastille Day reminds us of 
the terror which often precedes liberty, 
and how the French experienced and 
surmounted that terror. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it is a 
tragic commentary of our time that the 
20th anniversary of the allied victory 
over Nazi Germany marks as well the 
20th year of Communist domination of 
the captive nations of Eastern Europe. 
Indeed, before the ink was dry on the 
new United Nations Charter—firmly ad- 
vocating “respect for equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples“ Soviet 
tyranny had begun to cast its shadow 
over a prostrate Europe. 

A great deal has happened in the last 
20 years. Once stemmed, the flood of 
communism in Europe has become a 
stagnant pool, a colonial empire slowly 
eroding at its very ideological founda- 
tions. Twenty years of Communist sup- 
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pression have succeeded only in strength- 
ing the demand for independence among 
proud and courageous peoples. Today, 
one Eastern European nation after an- 
other is loosening its ties with the Soviet 
Union as its Communist masters are 
forced to accede to their citizens’ de- 
mands for more freedom and independ- 
ence. 

The Communist failure in Europe is a 
conspicuous example of the weakness of 
communism, both politically and eco- 
nomically, when it is forced to compete 
with democratic nations. The failure of 
Communist economic systems to compete 
successfully with the free nations of 
Western Europe is now well known; its 
failure to gain the political loyalty of its 
captive peoples was apparent from the 
very start. 

But if the Communist tide is beginning 
to recede in Eastern Europe, it menaces 
the independent nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Here tyranny hides 
behind the masks of agrarian reform, 
and even democracy. It thrives on the 
frustrations and despair of desperate 
peoples only to cast them into the greater 
misery of Communist despotism. The 
United States must stand by these and 
all freemen to assist them in stemming 
the spread of the Communist brand of 
colonialism. 

Today it is appropriate that we pause 
to pay our respects to those who have 
continued to rise above their fates and 
face the scourge of communism with hope 
and determination, a determination 
among captive but courageous men that 
has already lasted for 20 years under the 
worst possible conditions. 


THE POTOMAC RIVER PLAN 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland, is doing an excellent 
job of helping the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments to work together to carry out 
the President’s proposal for the Potomac 
River. I am delighted to work together 
with Senator BREWSTER is this endeavor. 

We see eye to eye on the fundamental 
elements of a Potomac River plan: No 
high dam at Seneca, preservation of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, the develop- 
ment of the river’s full recreation poten- 
tial and effective pollution abatement 
and control. 

I was pleased that Senator BREWSTER’S 
efforts to effect Federal cooperation to- 
ward those goals was recently noted by 
the Washington Post. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial dated July 7, 1965. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSTEAD OF A DAM 

The high dam at Seneca, unbuilt and un- 
lamented, is proving a curiously powerful 
force for State cooperation in developing 
the Potomac. The high dam is a specter 
that haunts all the meetings on the river’s 
future, the example of the price of inatten- 
tion and inactivity. Opposition to the dam 
unites rural conservatives and suburban lib- 
erals, the small towns upstream and the big 
city downstream. Having agreed that the 
Seneca dam solves nothing, they are now 
working, in a serse, under the shadow of the 
dam, to find a better alternative. 
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When Governor Tawes took a boatload of 
Federal, State, and District officials on a 
tour of the estuary, olive brown with silt and 
bright green with algae, he found unbroken 
support for the concept of a Federal-State 
compact. The beginning of a Potomac com- 
pact is already taking shape in the close co- 
operation between the planning group put 
together by the four Governors of the Po- 
tomac Basin States, at the initiative of Sen- 
ator BREWSTER and Governor Tawes, and the 
Federal planning committee set up by the 
Secretary of the Interior at President John- 
son’s request. 

Merely to sign a compact does not, un- 
fortunately, end all disputes over water. As 
the current shortage in the Delaware River 
suggests, water politics and water law are 
going to get only more complicated. But 
the purpose of the compact is to provide a 
rational and systematic way to meet the 
issues that are clearly arising. The Federal 
Government alone cannot successfully de- 
velop the river basins of the continent; they 
are too varied, and the contending interests 
are too many, to be administered from Wash- 
ington. Maryland is demonstrating, on the 
Potomac, political leadership toward a firm 
and productive partnership with the Fed- 
eral Government in exploiting the full re- 
sources of a great river. 


THE ALL-HAWAII COMPANY 
IN THE ARMY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in each 
of the last 10 years, an all-Hawaii com- 
pany has been formed in the U.S. Army 
and sent to Fort Ord, Calif., for basic 
training. 

In the finest tradition of Hawaii, these 
companies have made an excellent record 
for themselves in the Army. The current 
Army Information Digest tells the story 
of the 10th company formed on Inde- 
pendence Day in 1964. 

Mr. President, I respectfully ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL-HAWAIT COMPANY CREATES A TRADITION— 
TEN In A Row 
By Sp4 Kenneth C. Holl 

When the State of Hawaii joined the rest 
of the Nation in celebrating Independence 
Day in 1964, a stirring part of that com- 
memoration was the public administering of 
the oath of enlistment in the U.S. Army to 
301 of the State's finest young men. 

From all the islands comprising the 50th 
State, they gathered in front of Iolani Palace 
in downtown Honolulu. After taking the 
oath, they watched as Governor John A. 
Burns presented the Hawali State flag to one 
of their members, and heard Maj. Gen. Carl 
Darnell, Jr., commanding general, U.S. Army, 
Hawail, tell them of their new responsi- 
bilities. 

The young men were members of the All- 
Hawaii Company, 10th in a line of similar 
units who for the past 10 years have carried 
out a tradition that began in 1942 when a 
group of Hawaiian men of oriental descent 
formed the 100th Battalion that saw merito- 
rious service in Africa, Italy and France dur- 
ing World War II. 

As did its nine predecessors, the unit was 
scheduled to take its basic training at Fort 
Ord, Calif. Nearly all were right out of high 
school and were interested in technical train- 
ing. Most asked for enrollment in particular 
Army schools and after taking the Army 
qualifying battery were declared eligible for 
schools of their choice. All together, more 
than 400 men were on five islands in the 
Hawaiian chain had been interviewed, tested 
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and screened before the 301 were finally 
sworn in on Independence Day. 

Their first taste of military life was process- 
ing at the Schofield Barracks personnel cen- 
ter. On 11 July they sailed on the USS. 
Breckenridge for 8 weeks of basic training 
at Fort Ord, Calif. 

In training, men of the 10th All-Hawaii 
Company qualified 100 percent on the marks- 
manship course—38 of them as expert rifle- 
men. On the rugged physical fitness course, 
the company scored an average of 401 out 
of 500 possible points. Eight weeks later, 
283 completed the course. Allin all, the men 
proved to themselves, their company com- 
mander, and to their nine predecessor com- 
panies that they were worthy of carrying the 
standard of the All-Hawaii Company through 
training at Fort Ord. 


UNITED NATIONS BIRTHDAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on June 25 a very pointed and effec- 
tive editorial under the caption The 
U.N.’s Birthday.” I believe it merits a 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where it will have wider currency and 
I ask consent that it be made a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE U.N.’s BIRTHDAY 


Though delegates may wear a brave face 
and President Johnson may make a ringing 
speech at its San Francisco birthplace, this 
is nota happy birthday for the United Na- 
tions, The organization may congratulate 
itself on having reached the age of 20, but 
it is beginning to wonder whether it can 
look forward to many—or any—more an- 
niversaries. 

The U.N., at the San Francisco festivities, 
will actually be sitting in a wheelchair. It 
is still paralyzed by the continuing deadlock 
over the Soviet (and French) refusal to pay 
peacekeeping assessments. And none of the 
celebrants can say whether the General As- 
sembly will be able to meet this fall; or 
whether, if it does meet, it will be less im- 
potent than it was last year. 

The U.N. became weaker as it grew older, 
but its weakness cannot be attributed to 
age. It may have grown too fast—from 51 
members at inception to 114 today. But 
that is not the cause of the ailment, either. 
The defect is to be found not in the number 
of newcomers, but in the way they have 
used—or failed to use—the powers they ac- 
quired by virtue of their large numbers. 

The U.N., from the very start, was handi- 
capped by the veto granted to the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
and repeatedly exercised by the Soviet Union 
to obstruct action not to its liking. It was 
able to escape the paralyzing effect of the 
Soviet veto only by organizing a powerful 
majority in the General Assembly under the 
leadership of the United States. It is that 
majority, with the General Assembly powers 
to counteract the paralyzing powers of the 
Security Council, which the Asian-African 
bloc has now destroyed. 

Various reasons are given to explain the 
bloc’s action. Its members are badly divided; 
they can be united on nationalist (often 
anti-American) grounds which sometimes 
obscure their own interests; they are easily 
intimidated by the bullying tactics of the 
Soviet Union; they want to play off the 
United States, Russia, and Red China 
each other, and therefore choose not to take 
a strong stand against any of them, especially 
the Communist countries. 

Whatever the reasons, it is evident that 
the U.N. is slipping back into the quagmire 
of deadlock which marred its earlier history. 
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This unpleasant reality simply refiects the 
reality of the present-day composition of 
the United Nations. 

There is, of course, still the great value of 
the General Assembly as a forum for airing 
international differences. And there is still 
the hope—a very tired hope—that the Soviet 
Union, threatened by an aggressive Red 
China, may yet find it advisable to withhold 
its veto and join the United States in pro- 
moting peace—or at least limiting conflict— 
through the United Nations. But on its 
20th birthday, the U.N. is far, increasingly 
far, from the hopes of its founders. 


“JIM CROW” JUSTICE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Jack 
Nelson, a staff writer for the Los Angeles 
Times, recently completed a series of five 
excellent articles on the problems some 
fellow Americans face in securing equal 
justice under law in some parts of our 
land. He notes the conscious exclusion 
of Negroes from State and eyen Federal 
juries in many areas of the South. In 
the last year when the Senate has passed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, it might be 
well for all of us to review this series at 
the local, State, and National levels in 
the West, East, and North, as well as in 
the South and in the administration, in 
the Judiciary, and in the Congress and 
ask ourselves this question: Have we by 
inaction prevented fellow Americans 
from securing equal justice under law 
and thus denied to them the opportuni- 
ties we have merely because our skin is 
of a different color? 

Mr. President, I ask consent that five 
articles from the Los Angeles Times of 
June 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Times, June 13, 1965] 


Jim Crow Justice: Last STRONGHOLD oF 
SEGREGATION 


(By Jack Nelson) 


(Nore.—The origin of the term “Jim Crow” 
as applied to segregation practices is lost in 
obscurity, according to C. Vann Woodward, 
a leading historian of the South. In “The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow,” Woodward 
noted that Thomas D. Rice wrote a song and 
dance called “Jim Crow” in 1832, and the 
term had become an adjective by 1838. 
Writers later applied the term to newly en- 
acted segregation laws and ever since it has 
been used to identify such statutes and 
practices.) 

ATLANTA.—For 5 days now a dozen Negroes 
had come to the Madison County Court- 
house in Danielsville, Ga. (population 360). 
They climbed an outside stairway to the 
courtroom, stooped to avoid a low ceiling and 
stepped into a darkened balcony to watch 
the murder trial of two members of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Below them the Negroes could see the de- 
fendants, Joseph Sims and Cecil Myers, 
smiling and waving at fellow klansmen in 
the crowded, all-white room. 

Outside, darkness began to fall and the 
Negroes showed signs of apprehension. Once 
in a while white faces turned upward to peer 
at the balcony. The black faces, leaning 
over the rail, withdrew quickly. 

ALL-WHITE JURY 

It was September 4, 1964. The trial for the 
murder of Lemuel A. Penn, a Washington, 
D.C., public school official, was about to go 
to an all-white jury. 
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The State had built a case that the de- 
fendants, as part of a conspiracy to intimi- 
date and kill Negroes, had ambushed Penn 
on the night of July 11, as he drove through 
northeast Georgia en route to Washington 
after reserve officers’ training at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

In less than 2 hours the defense had pre- 
sented its evidence. Sims and Myers spent 
less than 30 seconds each making unsworn 
statements (allowed under Georgia law) de- 
nying the murder. 


CONVICTION UNLIKELY 


Regardless of the evidence, nobody—least 
of all the Negroes in the balcony—thought 
seriously that white men could be convicted 
of murdering a Negro in Madison County— 
not even if the victim happened to be a 
distinguished educator, a decorated combat 
veteran of World War II, a lieutenant colonel 
in the Army Reserve, and just passing 
through. 

In an hour-long racist argument a defense 
attorney five times emphasized the Anglo- 
Saxon blood of the jurors and shouted that 
FBI agents, on orders of President Johnson 
to “bring us white meat,” had “infiltrated” 
Madison County. 

The prosecutor had argued for a verdict 
“that will not be the ridicule of this coun- 
try.” 

NEGROES SLIP AWAY 

When the case went to the jury fewer than 
12 Negroes remained in the balcony. In 
groups of two and three they began to slip 
down the stairway. 

When the jury returned and acquitted the 
two white men, the courtroom was packed— 
but the balcony was empty. This was no 
time for a Negro to be in the courthouse— 
not even in the Jim Crow balcony. 

What happened in the Madison County 
courthouse 9 months ago is not unusual— 
or extreme. The fact is that in Madison 
County and in many other southern counties 
there is no time for a Negro to be at the 
courthouse except as a defendant, witness— 
or taxpayer. 

EXCLUDED FROM JURIES 

Both by conscious efforts of segregationist 
officials and by the use of systems hatched 
in a Jim Crow society, Negroes are excluded 
from juries in many areas of the South— 
even from some Federal juries. 

Although court decisions and laws have as- 
sured Negroes equal seating on buses and 
even in privately owned restaurants, they 
still must sit in segregated sections in many 
county courtrooms in the South. 

A survey in Alabama, for example, indi- 
cated that almost 90 percent of the State’s 
judges enforced segregation in their court- 
rooms. 

The processes of justice, so often perverted 
to protect the southern way of life remain 
the South's last stronghold of segregation and 
discrimination by government. 

UNITED STATES DOES LITTLE 

The Federal Government has done little to 
lift this yoke from the Negro’s neck. 

Congress has paid the problem scant at- 
tention. The Justice Department has been 
heavily involved with other civil rights 
problems. The Federal judiciary has some 
housecleaning of its own to do. 

Criminal and civil remedies on the law- 
books have not been used. 

The Justice Department has intervened 
in individual cases but has never studied 
the problem in detail and neither has Con- 
gress. For that matter, civil rights organiza- 
tions have done little beyond appealing 
injustices in individual cases. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission has de- 
veloped more information about Jim Crow 
justice—and documented more cases of its 
injustices than any other agency. But the 
Commission’s pleas for Congress and the 
Justice Department to take steps to change 
this system have gone largely unanswered. 
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As a result, a double standard of justice 
exists—one for whites and one for Negroes. 

The frustrations of the system are reflected 
in the growth of the Deacons, a secret order 
of armed Negroes, and in the rising militancy 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (Snick) and the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). 


NEEDS URGENT 


The need for reform is urgent, for without 
an impartial system of justice, the Negro’s 
right to protest discrimination and his right 
to enjoy his newly won freedoms are ham- 
pered severely. 

Awareness of the need is growing even in 
the South. Here, some political leaders, un- 
comfortable over the spotlight that Ku Klux 
Klan killings have put on the system of jus- 
tice, acknowledge that the time for reform 
is at hand. 

An appellate court judge in a Southern 
State, appalled by the system’s injuries, said 
in an interview: 

“I'm surprised the Negroes have not done 
more in this field. Lunch counter sit-ins 
may be important, but what’s more impor- 
tant than justice? 

“MATTER OF FREEDOM 

“This is a matter of freedom or imprison- 
ment and life or death.” 

The judge asked not to be identified or 
even have his State identified. 

“It would be political suicide if I openly 
spoke that way,” he said. 

In 1963, Charles Morgan, Jr., a white attor- 
ney representing Boaz Sanders, a Negro ac- 
cused of murdering a white man in Birming- 
ham, filed a motion to quash the indictment. 


COMPLETE SEGREGATION 


Morgan's motion carried Sanders from ar- 
rest by white officers and transportation in 
a segregated paddy wagon, driven by a white 
man, to a segregated jail staffed solely by 
whites, to a courthouse of all-white officials 
and all-white jurors where Negro spectators 
are segregated, 

The motion noted that if sentenced to 
prison Sanders would be segregated with 
other Negroes in an institution staffed en- 
tirely by whites. 

“If he receives the death penalty,” the 
motion continued, “he will then be given 
a last meal by his white guards, visited by 
a white chaplain, shaved by a white barber, 
and taken by white guards to a yellow elec- 
tric chair in Kilby Prison, the chair being 
the only facility in Alabama justice which is 
and has always been desegregated. 

“A button or switch will be pressed or 
pulled by a white man, before white wit- 
nesses, and the condemned will die. Being 
in indigent circumstances, he will there- 
after be buried in a potter’s grave in a 
racially segregated cemetery, provided by 
the State of Alabama.” 

Conditions have changed but little in Ala- 
bama since the State’s advisory committee 
to the U.S. Civil Rights Commission reported 
in 1961 “frequent and flagrant miscarriages 
of justice and maladministration of the 
courts in the State.” 

At the same time the Mississippi Advisory 
Committee reported receiving “many and at 
times unbelievable reports of atrocities and 
brutalities perpetrated by elected and ap- 
pointed public officials in the capacity of 
law enforcement officers and under color of 
law.” 

ISSUES RAISED 


The U.S. Civil Rights Commission has said 
that segregation of Negroes in justice facil- 
ities, such as police stations, courthouses 
and prisons—as well as exclusion of Negroes 
from service as police officers, prosecutors, 
judges and jurors—raises “equal protection” 
issues. 

The commission reported that 87 percent 
of county jail facilities and 93 percent of 
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State penal institutions in Southern and 
border States were segregated. 

The survey showed 63 percent of the court- 
houses had segregated restrooms and 17 
percent had segregated courtrooms. 

In some areas of the South the system is so 
loaded against the Negro that his only choice 
may be to throw himself on the mercy of 
the courts. 

A parole official for a Southern State says: 
“Ignorant Negroes often waive their rights 
to a grand jury hearing, plead guilty to an 
accusation drawn by a county prosecutor, 
and hope for the best. 

“This doesn’t necessarily mean the Negro 
is guilty. It might mean he prefers to seek 
leniency instead of fighting the charge in 
a white man’s court.” 

A Negro who understands his rights and 
insists on a grand jury indictment before 
trial may be dissuaded from this course in 
some rural counties by a prosecutor's em- 
phasis on the fact that he would have to 
remain in jail several months awaiting the 
next session of the grand jury. 


“RAILROADING” NOTED 


That innocent Negroes sometimes are “rail- 
roaded” to prisons and convict work camps is 
a fact obvious to anyone who has studied 
“Jim Crow” justice or even compared a cross- 
section of cases involying Negro defendants 
with a cross-section of similar cases involving 
white defendants. 

Negroes frequently are convicted of man- 
slaughter—and sometimes murder—for traffic 
accidents fatal to white persons, Reverse the 
races and there are no charges, much less 
trials and convictions. 

The fact is that despite no reference to 
race in State murder laws, a white man just 
isn’t convicted of murder, no matter how 
heinous the crime, when the victim is a 
Negro. 

On the other hand, when both victim 
and offender are Negroes, the outcome de- 
pends not so much on the evidence as on 
other considerations: Was the victim a 
“good” Negro who gave nobody any trouble 
while the offender was not well liked by 
whites? 

In that case the punishment could be 
severe. Especially if the victim worked for 
one of the community’s leading white citi- 
zens. 

Or was the victim a “no-count” Negro and 
the offender well liked by the white commu- 
nity? In that case it obviously was justifi- 
able homicide. 

Charles Morgan, Jr., the attorney who rep- 
resented Boaz Sanders and who now is south- 
ern director for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, says: 

“The best defense in a southern court when 
you have a Negro client charged with mur- 
dering another Negro is to bring in the 
client’s white employer and have him testify 
‘he’s a good nigger, honest and does his job.“ 

Morgan, who represented many Negroes 
while practicing law in Birmingham, said: 

“There are certain crimes involving Negroes 
that white juries just won’t punish. Some- 
times arrests are not even made. 

“In practice there is no such thing as 
raping a Negro in some communities; it 
simply is not recognized asa crime. In many 
cases of murder and assault, the jury decides 
it’s ‘Just another nigger stabbing.’ ” 

As the South’s most impregnable bastions 
of official segregation, courthouses and law- 
enforcement agencies are deeply rooted in 
the region’s attachment to racial values and 
its tendency to justify injustices in the name 
of those values. 

W. J. Cash, in his classic study, “Mind of 
the South,” wrote of injustices to southern 
whites in Reconstruction era courts: 

“For 10 years the courts of the South were 
in such hands that no loyal white man could 
hope to find justice in them as against any 
Negro or white creature of Yankee policy; 
for 20 years and longer they continued, in 
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many courts, to be in such hands that such 
justice was at least doubtful.” 

As southern whites gradually regained con- 
trol of the courts, the Negro became almost 
open game. For, from being places where no 
loyal white man could find justice, they 
turned, now, and naturally into being places 
where no black man would find it. 

Cash wrote that because of Reconstruc- 
tion and the economic purposes of the South, 
southern courts had become and largely re- 
main to this day places in which the Negro 
could count on little consideration * * *. 

Some changes have taken place since 
Cash's book was published a quarter of a 
century ago. Negroes serve on juries in some 
places, especially in urban areas. A few 
Negroes serve as law enforcement officers, al- 
though in some places they lack authority 
to arrest whites. 

The changes are relatively minor, how- 
ever. Jim Crow still clings to the courthouse 
as to no other area of government. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, June 14, 1965] 
Jim Crow JUSTICE: Courts CALLOUS, OFFICIAL 
ASSERTS 
(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA—You might say it was a case of 
conscience. 

In a State capitol building in the South, 
a State official and a reporter were pouring 
over records of criminal cases. They had 
waited until it was dark outside because the 
official had wanted it that way. 

“When it comes to the Negro, the callous- 
ness of some courts is unbelievable,” he had 


said. “Certainly I'll help you all I can, I can 
show you plenty of cases. But come at 
night.” 


Politically he could not afford to be identi- 
fied with an attempt to pinpoint the evils 
of Jim Crow justice which pervades south- 
ern courthouses, enforcing segregation with 
a cruel double standard of crime and punish- 
ment. 

But he wanted to help because the in- 
justices of the system sickened him. 

DON’T IDENTIFY STATE 

Don't even identify the State,” the official 
said as he handed the reporter a stack of 
records. “It’s immaterial anyway. The same 
things happen in other States.” 

The records covered more than 50 percent 
of the cases either from the standpoint of 
trial and sentencing or parole action. 

A teenage Negro boy, who had never been 
in trouble, was hunting when a gang of white 
boys on a drinking binge happened by and 
decided to “devil” him. One of them 
grabbed his gun and it accidentally fired, 
killing the son of a leading citizen. 

An all-white jury convicted the Negro of 
murder and sentenced him to life impris- 
onment. 

“If the boy had been white,” a witness said, 
“he never would have been tried.” 

An elderly white woman, jaywalking 
despite being warned repeatedly by police, 
was killed when she walked into the side of a 
car driven by a Negro. No case was made 
immediately, but several days later, after 
pressure by the woman’s relatives, the Negro 
was charged with manslaughter. 

Rather than face an all-white jury, the 
defendant pleaded guilty and received a 5- 
year sentence. A local police official called 
it a “raw deal” and said the woman's death 
was “strictly accidental,” but the Negro went 
to prison. 

ATTACKED IN OWN YARD 

The State official declared that because 
Negroes fear the courts, even when innocent, 
they often gamble with a guilty plea in hopes 
the white judge will show more mercy than 
a white jury. This is a long shot at best. 

In one case, a Negro pleaded guilty to 
charges involving two minor burglaries and 
received two 15-year sentences to run con- 
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currently. Leaving the courtroom the de- 
fendant muttered that the judge “really 
stuck it to me.” 

The judge overheard the remark and or- 
dered the sentences to run consecutively— 
doubling the prison time to 30 years. 

A young Negro man who had not been in 
trouble previously was standing in his yard 
when his white employer came with a gun 
and started pistol whipping him because of 
an alleged debt. For slashing his assailant 
to death with a knife, the Negro got 20 years 
for manslaughter. 

A white neighbor, who witnessed the in- 
cident, said he was “not a nigger lover,” but 
the Negro was railroaded. 

“If it had been two white men,” he said, 
“nobody would have pulled time.” The 
witness said the victim had a habit of pull- 
ing his gun” and threatening Negroes who 
worked for him. 

The State official, handling the reported 
records of cases in which Negroes had drawn 
prison terms in connection with white traffic 
fatalities, declared: 

“You get a Negro drinking and driving 
and there's a white fatality, he's in real 
trouble—murder or manslaughter. If it’s a 
white driver, nothing's done in most cases. 
It’s sort of like the electric chair, an honor 
reserved for a favored few—Negroes and may- 
be poor whites.” 


HARSH PUNISHMENT 


A white man does not have to die for a 
Negro to be prosecuted for a major crime 
as a result of an auto accident. In one case 
where a white man suffered a broken leg in 
a two-car collision, an elderly Negro was 
sentenced to 8 years for assault with intent 
to murder. 

Negro teenagers often suffer harsh punish- 
ment for first offenses. 

One youth without an arrest record had 
left his State looking for a job. Hungry and 
penniless, he broke into a small grocery and 
was eating Vienna sausage from a can when 
local police collared him. He got 5 years 
for burglary. 

Another teenager with no previous record 
was sentenced to 7 years for stealing 14 tires. 
Another got 7 years for a $10 check forgery, 
and another 10 years for forging checks total- 
ing $39. 

A Negro youth, whose family had worked 
for his white employer for more than 40 
years, began taking chewing gum, candy, 
and ice cream from the white man’s grocery. 
He received a 6-year sentence for burglary 
because the court thought he was “getting 
out of hand.” 

SMALL SAMPLE 

Eying the stack of records and declaring 
they comprised a “small sample” of the in- 
justices he has seen, the State official de- 
lared: 

“Certainly a man should not be sentenced 
just to satiate some prejudice in the court- 
room or the community. But that’s what 
often happens. Something must be done to 
guard the rights of people unable to take care 
of themselves.” 

More than half of the cases shown the re- 
porter involved defendants who were tried or 
pleaded guilty—without benefit of counsel— 
on accusations drawn by prosecutors, 

“The most glaring abuses are in that area,” 
the official said. 

None of the cases in any way concerned 
civil right demonstrations. 

But, reports by the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission document hundreds of instances in 
which Negroes in desegregation cases and 
Negroes and whites in civil rights demonstra- 
tions have been treated unjustly by courts 
and law enforcement officers in the South. 

Daniel H. Pollitt, professor of law at the 
University of North Carolina, has pointed out 
that even attorneys seeking to defend civil 
rights workers often run into trouble in Jim 
Crow courtrooms. Writing in the December 
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1964, North Carolina Law Review, Pollitt de- 
clared: 

“The small band of southern attorneys who 
undertake ‘racial’ litigation often find the 
common courtesies of the bench and bar 
denied them.” 

Of the arrest of Clyde Kennard, the first 
Negro applicant to all-white Mississippi 
Southern University, Pollitt wrote: 

“He was convicted of stealing five sacks 
of chickenfeed on the basis of rather ten- 
uous evidence. His lawyer was charged with 
contempt of court for explaining to the 
press that the sentence of 7 years labor was 
a ‘mockery of justice.“ 

Warren Fortson, a young white attorney 
in Americus, Ga., recently charged that 
Officials used morals charges against two 
teenagers, the daughter and son of two 
prominent Negro families, to prevent them 
from taking part in civil rights demonstra- 
tions. 

“We have made great progress in desegre- 
gation and race relations,” Fortson said. 
“But the courthouse crowd has done every- 
thing they could to harass. The oppression 
of the courts and law enforcement are 
Negroes’ major grievances now.” 

Sometimes just the suspicion that a per- 
son is on a civil rights mission is enough to 
provoke violence. 

Two white Presbyterian ministers from 
Tennessee, the Reverend Geddes Orman and 
the Reverend Alexander Stuart, were beaten 
severely last year in Wilcox County (Cam- 
den), Ala., by a white man armed with a 
shotgun. 

The ministers were checking on four Pres- 
byterian schools for Negroes in the county, 
but were mistaken for civil rights workers. 
They recognized their assailant, but an all- 
white jury failed to indict. Wilcox County 
is 80 percent Negro. 

In Selma recently, a Negro minister, the 
Reverend James Bevel, a member of Dr. 
Martin Luther King’s staff, was arrested on 
a charge of contempt of court for disobey- 
ing a judge's order to sit in the Jim Crow 
section of the courtroom. 

State-compelied courtroom segregation, 
as well as exclusion of Negroes from juries, 
has been declared a violation of the “equal 
protection” provisions of the 14th amend- 
ment, 

Discrimination in jury selection also is 
prohibited by Federal statute, but the law 
has not been enforced. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, June 15, 1965] 


JIM CROW JUSTICE: NEGROES IGNORED ON JURY 
RIGHTS 


(By Jack Nelson) 


ATLANTA.—Although the systematic exclu- 
sion of Negroes from juries in many southern 
communities is common knowledge, the 
Department of Justice has yet to prosecute 
in this century any official under an 1875 
Federal law prohibiting such discrimination. 

On at least three occasions since 1950, the 
Justice Department, embarrassed at not 
learning of specific cases until they reached 
the Supreme Court, called on the U.S. at- 
torneys to report such matters to the Depart- 
ment. 

Despite the Department’s appeals and its 
suggestions that a Federal law was being 
violated, when the last appeal was made in 
1956 the Department still had not received 
any reports from the U.S. attorneys. 

A Justice Department source told the Los 
Angeles Times he does not know whether 
any such reports ever have been received, de- 
spite additional Supreme Court decisions re- 
versing convictions of Negroes because of 
jury discrimination. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS 


The Federal law provides: 

“No citizen possessing all other qualifica- 
tions * * * prescribed by law shall be dis- 
qualified for service as grand or petit jurors 
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in any court of the United States, or of any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

It states further that “whoever, being an 
officer or other person charged with any duty 
in the selection or summoning of jurors, ex- 
cludes or fails to summon any citizens for 
such cause, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000.” 

Several reasons are given for failure to 
enforce the law: 

Lack of specific complaints from Negroes 
that they have been excluded, difficulty in 
proving systematic exclusion, and the feel- 
ing that. Federal juries in the South (not 
many Negroes serve on Federal juries either) 
would not convict State jury officials regard- 
less of the evidence, 


HIGHER PRIORITY 


More recently, concentration of Justice De- 
partment personnel on racial violence and 
other civil rights matters which have had a 
higher priority has been a factor. 

“We could have done more with the law,” 
said Burke Marshall, who served as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of civil rights 
from February 1961 to January 1965. 

“We investigated several cases and con- 
cluded that Negroes were being excluded. 
But we never secured indictments and never 
made a major drive.” 

Marshall, now IBM general counsel in New 
York, said, We might well have been re- 
quested by the administration to initiate 
a drive on jury exclusion, except we had a 
limited number of lawyers and they were on 
school desegregation and yoting discrimina- 
tion cases.” 

BILL SUGGESTED 


“The Justice Department has not been re- 
luctant to enforce the statute,” Marshall said, 
but criminal proceedings may not be the 
most effective means of giving Negroes equal 
access to the jury box. 

Marshall suggested that a bill empowering 
the Justice Department to initiate civil suits 
to prevent jury discrimination “might have 
some effect if the Department had enough 
manpower for a major drive.” 

In 1961 the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
recommended that Congress consider such 
a bill. 

The 1965 voting rights bill gives the De- 
partment that power in voting discrimina- 
tion cases. 

FEDERAL COURT ORDER 


A civil law provides that excluded minori- 
tles can seek a Federal court order enjoin- 
ing officials from discrimination under pain 
of contempt of court. The 1964 Civil Rights 
Act empowers the Justice Department to join 
such class action, but does not authorize the 
Department to originate the suit. 

The Ciyil Rights Commission has declared 
that “a distinct disadvantage” in the injunc- 
tive suits under the present law is that they 
burden private citizens with the expense of 
correcting racial discrimination. 

The only other civil remedy applies to in- 
dividual criminal cases and has a rather 
minor and remote effect upon the overall 
problem. A Negro may raise the issue before 
his trial, thus laying the groundwork for an 
appeal if he is indicted or convicted by an 
illegally-drawn jury. 

Attorneys often are reluctant to even raise 
the issue before trial. Usually they don’t 
dare challenge the local system or often they 
are a willing part of it. In some cases, at- 
torneys fail to raise the question for fear it 
would prejudice the juries against their 
clients. 

That the case-by-case appeals have no 
overall effect is shown forcefully by the ex- 
perience in Carroll County, Miss., where Ne- 
groes comprise more than half of the popu- 
lation. 

In 1959 the murder conviction of Robert 
Lee Goldsby, á Negro, was -reversed on 
grounds of jury discrimination. Yet the 
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Civil Rights Commission heard testimony 
only 3 months ago that Negroes still don’t 
serve on juries in Carroll County. 

The Justice Department, with guarded op- 
timism that the need for voting investiga- 
tions will diminish with passage of the voting 
rights bill of 1965, is considering a major 
drive on jury discrimination, 


NO INDICTMENTS 


Some cases already have been investigated 
in Mississippi, Georgia, Kentucky, Virginia, 
and Tennessee. But there have been no in- 
dictments, and Justice officials decline to 
discuss the cases. 

In addition to possibly invoking the crimi- 
nal statute for the first time since a Virginia 
judge was sentenced to prison for a violation 
in the 1870's, the Department plans to join 
in civil suits it believes have merit. A draw- 
back, however, is that civil rights organiza- 
tions have not been filing jury exclusion 
suits. 

Justice also reportedly stands ready to pro- 
ceed under title III—desegregation of public 
facilities—of the 1964 Civil Rights Act to pre- 
vent segregated practices in courthouses. 
Again, a written complaint first must be filed, 
in this case with the Justice Department, be- 
fore action can be taken. 

In 1950, 1953, and 1956 the Justice De- 
partment, on the front pages of bulletins 
sent periodically to U.S. attorneys, urged re- 
porting of all jury exclusion cases for pos- 
sible enforcement of the criminal statute. 

The first notice declared it was “quite clear” 
that the Federal law applied. The second re- 
ported that despite the earlier appeal and 
“the apparent continuing practice of racial 
discrimination” no cases had been reported. 

The third notice cited the first two, the 
Department's “embarrassment” of having to 
first learn of such practices when cases 
reached the Supreme Court, and added: 

“Nevertheless, the Criminal Division has 
not received a single report or reference con- 
cerning a possible violation.” 

The Civil Rights Commission, acknowledg- 
ing it might be “very hard to persuade a 
jury to convict a white official,” has sug- 
gested that the Justice Department enforce 
the Federal law—title 18, section 243. 

“Presumably the requirements that crim- 
inal cases be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt would increase the difficulty of estab- 
lishing jury exclusion,” said the Commission. 

“On the other hand, this remedy would 
to some extent relieve private citizens of the 
time and expense of vindicating their Fed- 
eral right. 

“The resources and experience of the FBI 
would be particularly valuable in gathering 
the necessary evidence. Finally, section 243 
actions, like injunctive suits, would directly 
protect the rights of all members of the 
racial group within the community.” 

Since the offense is a misdemeanor, the 
Commission pointed out, prosecution could 
be brought directly to trial on an informa- 
tion by a U.S. attorney instead of having to 
proceed through a grand jury. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, June 16, 1965] 


Jim Crow Justice: U.S. Courts BARRED To 
NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 
(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA.—A Federal judge in Mississippi 
has charged that a civil sult accusing his 
court of systematically excluding Negroes 
from juries is “unwarranted meddling by 
outsiders.” 

Regardless of the merits of the Mississippi 
case, the fact is that various systems of se- 
lecting jurors in Federal courts in the South 
have largely excluded Negroes. 

Jim Crow perches just as surely, although 
perhaps not as securely, in some of the 
South's Federal courthouses as in some of its 
State courthouses. 

The exclusion of Negroes from the Federal 
processes of justice goes beyond juries. 
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CHARGES VOICED 


In a recent report, the Southern Regional 
Council, a highly respected private agency 
seeking to foster racial equality, accused 
Federal courts in the South of discriminating 

t Negroes and declared: 

“A Negro involved in Federal court action 
in the South could go from the beginning 
of the case to the end without seeing any 
black faces unless they are in court audience, 
or he happens to notice the man sweeping 
the floor.” 4 

The Mississippi suit was filed last January 
by the American Civil Liberties Union on be- 
half of six Negroes. They claim that they 
are qualified for jury service, but have not 
been selected because of their race. 

JUDGE RESPONDS 

It is a class action which, if successful, 
would bar the Federal courts from following 
a system which largely excludes Negroes from 
jury service. 

U.S. District Judge Harold Cox, against 
whose court the action was filed, wrote a let- 
ter on February 1, 1965, asking his former 
law partner, Charles Clark, of Jackson, to aid 
the U.S. attorney in defense of the suit. 

What the judge didn’t know was that the 
U.S. attorney may not defend the suit. In 
Washington, the Justice Department told 
the district attorney to remain aloof from 
the action while it weighs the merits of the 
case. 

Judge Cox has riled civil rights leaders 
with his rulings in segregation cases and has 
referred to Negroes as “niggers” and “chim- 
panaga, He reacted heatedly to the ACLU 
suit. 

In his letter to Clark, the judge said that 
jurors in his court were “a fair cross section 
of our citizens completely without regard 
to race.“ 

SEES MEDDLING 


Cox called the suit “another piece of 
unwarranted meddling by outsiders who are 
apparently ignorant of the facts” and said 
he does not intend to let “this infamous at- 
tack go unanswered * * +,” 

The judge took the unusual action of ask- 
ing a private attorney, Clark, to “assist the 
U.S. attorney in his defense of this suit 
as & personal favor and courtesy to me.” 
He said he wanted the record “to show 
my intense interest in the question pre- 
sented * .“ 

The suit asserts that Judge Cox’ clerk and 
the jury commissioner deny Negroes their 
rights either by excluding them from the 
list of names drawn and summoned for jury 
duty or by keeping the list so small that 
only a token number of Negroes may serve 
on grand and petit juries. 

In the case of petit juries, Negroes can be 
systematically and uniformly challenged and 
prevented from serving in the trial of any 
cases, the suit charged. 

Mississippi Negroes “presently are being 
injured, oppressed, threatened and intimi- 
dated“ while pursuing their constitutional 
rights, but are unable to secure protection 
afforded by the enforcement of Federal crimi- 
nal statutes because they are excluded from 
Federal juries, the suit said. 

Federal crimes against Negroes go unpun- 
ished because white juries will not convict 
white defendants even though proof of guilt 
is presented in court, the Negroes asserted. 

The suit seeks an injunction against exist- 
ing jury selection methods, asks dismissal of 
all present and prospective jurors, and re- 
quests the court to enforce a new selection 
system. The complaint also asked $15,000 
in damages for each plaintiff. 

CASE TRANSFERRED 


Judge Cox assigned the case to Judge Sid- 
ney C. Mize, also of the southern district of 
Mississippi, who died before a hearing could 
be held. The case has been transferred to 
Judge Claude J. Clayton, of the northern 
district of Mississippi. 
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Filing of the jury suit prompted Warren 
Olmey III, Director of the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts; to warn all district 
courts in writing that: 

“With the sensitivity about racial discrimi- 
nation increasing over the years, it was in- 
evitable. that the procedures used in the 
selection of jurors in the United States 
should come under increasingly close scru- 
tiny.” 

AVOID TAINT 

Regardless of the merit of the suit, Olney 
continued, it should emphasize to court 
clerks and jury commissioners the impor- 
tance of “avoiding every taint of racial dis- 
crimination in qualifying and selecting per- 
sons for jury service in the U.S. courts * * *.” 

Clerks and jury commissioners are ap- 
pointed by Federal judges. All 65 district 
Federal judges in the 11 States of the old 
Confederacy are white. So are all 28 dis- 
trict clerks and all 109 jury commissioners. 

The Southern Regional Council noted that 
of 1,124 officials of the Federal courts in the 
11 States, less than 25 are Negro and they are 
lower echelon officials. 

Of 196 assistant U.S. attorneys in Southern 
States, 10 are Negroes and all were hired after 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY became Attorney General 
in 1961, 

The council declared the courts “seem out 
of line with fair employment practices of 
Federal agencies, not to mention the spirit 
and philosophy of the civil rights statute.” 

It accused “many” of the courts of having 
been “highly protective of segregation.” 

Until passage of the 1957 Civil Rights Act, 
Federal jury commissionerrs were required to 
use State jury lists—from which, of course, 
Negroes already had been largely excluded. 


VOTER LISTS USED 


However, repeal of the requirement has not 
kept some courts from continuing to use 
the lists. 

Some commissioners also use State voters 
registration lists, which in some areas in- 
clude very few Negroes. For example, the 
lists have been used in Mississippi where 
the number of Negro voters is notoriously 
low. 

The “key man system” is used by most Fed- 
eral jury commissioners. 

“Key men” are substantial citizens, almost 
invariably white, selected by the clerks and 
commissioners to recommend jurors, They 
recommend people they know—usually 
white. 

Negroes do serve on Federal juries in the 
South, of course, but usually in token num- 


bers. The system also tends to exclude 
whites in low-income and low-education 
categories. 


The Southern Regional Council said the 
exclusion of low income and hourly income 
workers from jury service raises questions 
beyond racial considerations. 

JURY OF PEERS? 

“One may not only ask if it is possible 
under present circumstances to get a Federal 
jury of peers for people who are not white, 
but also for persons who, regardless of race, 
are not middle class,” the counsel said. 

But the Jim Crow element of Federal jus- 
tice is of more pressing concern. 

After its study, the Southern Regional 
Council declared there is an “urgent” need for 
reform because “new Federal legislation to 
protect citizens against the klan and other 
dispensers of death and ruin will * * * al- 
most certainly increase reliance on the dis- 
trict courts for the protection of individual 
life and liberty.” 

[From the Los Angeles Times, June 17, 1965] 
NN Crow Justice: REFORM LONG NEEDED IN 
U.S. Court System 
(By Jack Nelson) 

AtLanTa.—After an all-white Georgia jury 
acquitted two Ku Klux Klan members of 
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murdering Lemuel A. Penn last year, a Klan 
official told a cross-burning rally: 

“It just shows that you won't never con- 
vict a white man for killing a Negro who is 
encroaching on the white people of the 
South.” 

The truth in the klansman’s statement 
(although Penn was just passing through 
Georgia en route to Washington, D.C., when 
he was ambushed) causes Negroes to grin 
wryly when they hear the frequent argu- 
ment that they should take their cause out 
of the streets and into the courts. 

Nowhere is the degradation and oppression 
of the Negro more abject than in some Jim 
Crow courthouses. 


ARRESTS RARE 


No matter how brutal the killing, the 
chance of convicting a segregationist of kill- 
ing a Negro or a white integrationist is prac- 
tically nil in many parts of the South. 

In many cases there are no arrests. When 
there have been arrests, acquittals or mis- 
trials have resulted. 

Byron de la Beckwith, a Greenville fer- 
tilizer salesman, was tried twice for the 1963 
ambush slaying of Mississippi NAACP official 
Medgar Evers. Both all-white juries failed 
to agree on whether it was Beckwith who 
shot Evers in the back. 

Beckwith remains free. 


THREE SLAIN 


Three civil rights workers—one Negro and 
two whites—were tortured and slain in Mis- 
sissippi last summer. A State grand jury 
investigated, but failed to indict. 

The Justice Department charged a sheriff, 
a deputy sheriff, and 17 others, including 
several klansmen, with civil rights violations. 
A Federal judge threw out the cases on 
grounds no Federal crime was committed. 

The brutal crime remains unpunished. 

In the trial last month of Klansman Collie 
Leroy Wilkins for the ambush slaying of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo, Klan Attorney Matt H. Murphy, 
Jr., talked to the all-white Lowndes County, 
Ala., jury as “one white man to another white 
man.“ 

VICTORY FOR STATE 


After a deadlock caused a mistrial, some 
observers interpreted the 10-to-2 vote for 
conviction as a moral victory for the State. 

But the vote in this nightrider slaying, 
in which a defenseless woman was stalked for 
more than 20 miles before being wantonly 
shot, was not for murder. It was for man- 
slaughter. 

In scores of other cases, documented by 
the Justice Department and the US. Civil 
Rights Commission, anti-Negro, anticivil 
rights violence in the South has gone un- 
punished. In many cases, such as the bomb- 
ing deaths of four Negro children in a Bir- 
mingham church in 1963, there have been 
no arrests. 

PROTECTION ASKED 


The killings last March of Mrs. Liuzzo and 
the Reverend James J. Reeb, a Unitarian 
minister who was clubbed to death in Selma, 
Ala., prompted a demand for new Federal 
laws to protect civil rights demonstrators. 

Dr. Martin Luther King and other civil 
rights leaders called for a broad Federal stat- 
ute protecting persons slain in the pursuit 
of their constitutional rights. 

The Justice Department reportedly has 
been busy researching the subject, trying to 
come with a proposal for such a law. 

The probability that all-white juries would 
pass judgment on whether such a law had 
been violated raises the question of whether 
any new law would be effective without 
changes in the systems of selecting Federal 
juries. 

New York Attorney Burke Marshall, who 
headed the Justice Department’s Civil Rights 
division from 1961 to 1965, says the need for 
reforming the Federal systems is “very im- 
portant.” But he says the issue is much like 
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Teapportionment: “Not very sexy and hard 
to get people interested.” 


SELECTION VARIES 


A Justice Department survey in 1961 
showed that the 92 Federal district. courts 
had “92 different systems of selecting juries,” 
he said. 

Most of the courts use the “keyman” sys- 
tem, he said, discriminating not only against 
Negroes, but against poor whites. 

“Sometimes it is against farmers as op- 
posed to city people,” he said. 

Marshall says Federal judges should not 
be free to adopt whatever jury selection 
methods they desire. 

After the 1961 survey, a bill backed by the 
Department was introduced to set up uni- 
form standards in the selection of jurors. 

It died for lack of support. 

NEEDS KEY PEOPLE 

“Key people are important on something 
like this,” Marshall said. “People like 
EMANUEL CELLER (the New York Democrat 
who heads the House Judiciary Committee). 
People in Brooklyn care about the voting 
bill, but they don’t think much about the 
courts.” 

Since it is the Federal courts to whom 
Negroes must look when they have been 
denied equal protection in State courts, re- 
form in the Federal judiciary seems long 
overdue. 

Atlanta Attorney Ellis Arnall, who was 
Governor of Georgia from 1943 to 1946, sees 
a pressing need for intensive investigation 
and sweeping reforms of the overall struc- 
ture of segregated justice. 

“The urgency about the need is caused by 
the Negroes’ increasing demands for equal- 
ity,” he said. “White justice takes it out on 
the Negroes even when they are not part of 
the civil rights movement because they are 
categorized as part of it.” 

“TELLS OF INJUSTICES 


“Both as attorney general of Georgia and 
as a practicing attorney I have seen the wide- 
spread injustices of the dual system. Any- 
one with any intelligence knows the system 
discriminates against the Negro. 

“The white man has tried to keep the 
Negro down in the ditch. In order to do 
this he has had to stay down in the ditch 
with him. The segregated system of justice 
is a perfect example of this.” 

Demands for equality in courts will in- 
crease in ratio to the number of civil rights 
demonstrators who run afoul of Jim Crow 
justice, Arnall said. 

“There hasn't been much agitation before,” 
he said, because the average citizen dodges 
court like the Devil dodges holy water. 
Therefore, attacks on the system usually 
have come only from those already in trouble 
with the courts.” 


BALLOT A FACTOR 


Equal access to the ballot will tend to chase 
Jim Crow from some of the courthouses of 
course, because Negroes will become a factor 
in electing court officials and sheriffs. 

But discrimination in the administration 
of justice is much more widespread than dis- 
criminatory voting practices. Nor is it con- 
fined entirely to the South. 

Exclusion of the Negro from the ballot box 
is a serious problem only in Mississippi and 
parts of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Exclusion of Negroes from the agencies of 
justice—from law enforcement to judicial 
and penal  institutions—is widespread 
throughout the 11 ex-Confederate States. 

ACTION RISKY 


Direct action against the courts—any 
courts—is risky business. It entails con- 
tempt charges and possible charges of ob- 
struction of justice. 

But some civil rights groups have seriously 
discussed taking the risk to dramatize their 
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plight in the Jim Crow courts. Sit-ins in 
jury boxes are among the tactics that have 
been discussed. 

How far the courts would tolerate such 
civil rights protests remain to be seen. But 
both Federal court judges and some State 
appellate court judges have only to read 
their own decisions to see repeated warnings 
that Jim Crow justice breeds disrespect for 
the law and corrupts the democratic proc- 
esses far beyond the courthouses. 


QUOTES RULING 


Judge Robert H. Hall, of the Georgia Court 
of Appeals, in a decision last year, quoted a 
Federal ruling: 

“For racial discrimination to result in the 
exclusion from jury service of otherwise qual- 
ified groups not only violates our Constitu- 
tion and the laws enacted under it, but is 
at war with our basic concepts of a demo- 
cratic society and a representative govern- 
ment.” 

In his decision, granting a new trial to a 
Negro civil rights demonstrator convicted by 
an all-white jury, Judge Hall declared: 

“The injury is not limited to the defend- 
ant—there is injury to the jury system, to 
the law as an institution, to the community 
at large, and to the democratic ideal re- 
fiected in the processes of our courts.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND 
AGING 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
June 1965 issue of IUD Agenda—a 
monthly magazine published by the In- 
dustrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO—is devoted to the theme Our Old- 
er Americans.” 

It contains several interesting and in- 
formative articles on this important sub- 
ject that I would commend to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Of particular interest is the legislative 
newsletter section of the magazine which 
deals with the report made in 1960 by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Problems 
of the Aged and Aging, of which I was 
chairman. 

The article points out that 11 of the 
13 recommendations we made in that re- 
port for meeting the needs of older 
Americans have been translated into 
law—in whole or in part—during the 
past 5 years. 

This illustrates, I believe, the increas- 
ing concern of the Congress and the 
President with the problems of the 
elderly. It is a fine progress report in 
which we all can take some pride. 

The report is also useful in that it 
further points up the unfinished busi- 
ness that still faces us in this field, such 
as final action on medicare and social 
security cash benefits, minimum stand- 
ards for nursing homes, a strengthened 
program of housing for the elderly, con- 
sumer protection against fraud, and so 
forth. 

Thus, although we can do some point- 
ing with pride, much remains to be done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the legislative newsletter 
of IUD Agenda, dealing with problems 
of the elderly printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator MCNAMARA’S REPORT ON AGING SCORES 
11 Our or 13 

Back in 1960 Senator Par McNamara’s Sub- 

committee on Problems of the Aged and Ag- 
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ing issued a report on the needs of the Na- 
tion’s old people and pensioners that makes 
rather agreeable reading today. For the sur- 
prising thing about it is that 11 of its 13 
recommendations have been translated into 
law_ in whole or in part, during the past 5 
years. 

The most important achievement unques- 
tionably is medicare. The imminent enact- 
ment of a program of hospital insurance for 
the elderly under the social security system 
will bring us to grips at last with what the 
McNamara report called “the No. 1 problem of 
America's senior citizens”—how to meet med- 
ical costs. But the adoption of some of the 
other suggestions is hardly less important. 

The report's call for an end to employment 
discrimination based on age has been par- 
tially met by the President’s Executive order 
prohibiting such bias on the part of employ- 
ers fulfilling Federal contracts. Its call for 
greater use of retired persons in community 
service activities has been answered to a sig- 
nificant extent by the VISTA and Peace Corps 
programs and by additional plans for using 
volunteers over 65. 

Its proposals for assuring older persons an 
adequate income have been met to some de- 
gree. It recommended that minimum social- 
security benefits be increased from $33 to at 
least $50 a month; they have only been raised 
to $40. Although Congress has never under- 
taken the report's proposed study of constant 
purchasing power bonds designed to help 
persons on fixed income meet the threat of 
inflation, the need for such a study has been 
obviated to a considerable extent by the rela- 
tive stability of prices since 1960. 

To meet the special housing needs of the 
elderly, the report recommended that 10,000 
public units a year be built for older people 
with low incomes. We now build about 15,- 
000 units. Its suggestion that there be au- 
thorization of a direct loan program of $100 
million to help private nonprofit groups build 
housing for the elderly turns out to be too 
modest. The authorization has been raised 
to $275 million and congressional commit- 
tees now recommend further increases. The 
recommendation that health and social serv- 
ices be extended to the elderly living in 
housing developments is well on the way to 
being implemented. 

The report proposed the establishment of 
an office of the aging to represent the elderly 
and deal with their problems. We have 
something like that in the “Administration 
of Aging” that is being established within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This is more than a token agency. 
It is the instrument for a major program 
that will channel $7.5 million into States 
and localities to finance new projects to as- 
sist the aging. 

So much for the bright side. The darker 
aspect of the picture is what has not been 
done and what was not even proposed. The 
most crucial need is to increase the cash 
benefits under social security. Twenty-two 
countries surpass the United States in such 
payments, leaving us on a par with Panama. 

It is little short of scandalous that nothing 
has been done to implement the report’s 
recommendation that HEW establish mini- 
mum national standards for nursing homes 
when a significant number of them are sub- 
standard or firetraps. And though we build 
more public housing units for the elderly 
than the report called for, that’s still too 
little. We should be building at least 50,000 
to 60,000 units a year, not 15,000. 

Then there are the proposals never men- 
tioned in the report. There ought to be 
greater consumer protection for the aged who 
are a particularly vulnerable target for 
sharpers. An expansion of credit unions 
and cooperatives for older persons would help 
spread their incomes further. Greater 
“portability” in pensions, a system that 
would enable workers to retain an interest 
in their pension funds when they change jobs 
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or lose them would increase their financial 
security. 


DESIGNATION OF LEONARD H. 
MARKS AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
week the President nominated, as Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency, 
Leonard H. Marks, whose background 
and experience I would like to comment 
upon. 

Mr. Marks has demonstrated his abil- 
ities from the time that he recived his 
schooling. He has graduated with high- 
est honors from high school, college, and 
law school. 

He entered the University of Pitts- 
burgh at the age of 15 and, upon his 
graduation in 1935, he was named to the 
Hall of Fame of that university. During 
his undergraduate years he showed an 
interest in the field of news media, with 
which he will now be dealing as the USIA 
Director. He worked on the campus 
magazine, the yearbook and, as a result 
of these efforts, was elected to the honor- 
ary journalistic fraternity, Sigma Delta 
Chi. During this period he was handling 
a radio program, interviewing campus 
personalities and prominent civic leaders. 

At the University of Pittsburgh Law 
School, which he attended from 1935 to 
1938, he distinguished himself by mak- 
ing all A grades throughout his 3 years. 
He served on the University of Pittsburgh 
Law Review staff and was elected its 
business manager. Upon his gradua- 
tion, he was honored by being invited to 
join the faculty as a faculty fellow at 
the age of 22. When this assignment 
ended, he remained on the faculty as an 
assistant professor on a part-time basis 
and practiced law in the city of Pitts- 
burgh. 

During the war years, Mr. Marks was 
employed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and was elevated to the 
position of Assistant to the General 
Counsel. His works during those years 
will serve him well in his new assignment. 
Some of you may recall that when the 
war broke out, U.S. radio stations were 
broadcasting programs in foreign lan- 
guages, particularly German and Italian. 
These programs reached a large audience 
in the principal cities of the east and 
west coasts, and many relied upon them 
as their principal source of information. 
It was discovered that some of these 
programs contained subversive propa- 
ganda and were being conducted by per- 
sons of doubtful allegiance to the United 
States. For this purpose the Federal 
Communications Commission established 
a staff to work with the Office of Censor- 
ship, the alien enemy authorities and 
other governmental agencies interested 
in the problem. Mr. Marks supervised 
the investigations of these individuals 
and of the questionable programs. 

At the end of the war, he resigned to 
return to the practice of law and to 
specialize in the field of communications. 
For nearly 20 years he has been a partner 
in the firm of Cohn & Marks in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which represents numerous 
radio, television, newspaper and other 
media interests. He has had wide ex- 
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perience in the news information areas 
and has a wide acquaintance through- 
out the United States among those who 
work in this field, which is so directly 
related to the activities of the USIA. 
Included in the clients of his firm have 
been State governments, universities and 
colleges, and others active in news and 
information activities. As a result of 
this representation, Mr. Marks has a fine 
background in the field and comes well 
equipped to carry out his new responsi- 
bilities. 

In 1963, as a recognition of his talents 
in the field of communications, President 
John F. Kennedy appointed Mr. Marks 
as one of the original incorporators of 
the Communications Satellite Corp., and 
he has served in that capacity up to the 
present time. Last year I attended the 
international conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, which considered the allo- 
cation of frequencies for communications 
satellites. Mr. Marks represented the 
Communications Satellite Corp. at that 
conference and rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the chairman of the delegation. 
I participated in delegation meetings and 
in the work of the conference and had an 
opportunity to see firsthand how effec- 
tively he functioned. 

Mr. Marks is not new to the field of 
international conferences, and has at- 
tended the principal broadcasting con- 
ferences scheduled since the end of the 
war. They are specifically: Mexico City, 
1948; Montreal, 1949; Mexico City, 1952; 
Geneva, 1959 and 1963. 

Throughout his career, the new USIA 
Director has shown a keen interest in 
education. He not only served on the 
faculty of the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School, but taught at the National 
University Law School in Washington 
where he developed a course on the law 
of communications for graduate study. 
With the advent of television, Mr. Marks 
saw the possibilities of using this new 
medium as a teaching tool. He was a 
pioneer in bringing about the reserva- 
tion of television channels for educa- 
tional use and, as counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, he has been their champion in 
stimulating the creation of stations 
throughout the United States and in 
enabling educational interests to reach 
large interests of the community with 
their facilities. Quite recently the island 
of Samoa established an educational 
television system in which Mr. Marks 
assisted. He made the principal address 
at the dedication ceremonies and pointed 
out that American Samoa can become a 
showplace for underdeveloped countries 
throughout the world which could simi- 
larly utilize educational television as a 
means of reaching the people with vital 
information to help them improve their 
standards of living and to pave the way 
for better understandings. 

Last year Mr. Marks expressed his 
philosophy on the importance of com- 
munication in an article which he wrote 
for the EBU Review. I would like to 
quote from that article: 

Communication is the lifeline of civiliza- 
tion. Without it, people live in small tribal 
societies, suspicious of strange and differ- 
ent customs. With improved communica- 
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tion comes better understanding and a re- 
moval of the barriers of suspicion and dis- 
trust. When we know our neighbors we are 
more likely to become friends, philosophi- 
cally and socially, and from this relation- 
ship may evolve a world dedicated to the 
preservation of law in an atmosphere of 
peace. When that millennium is reached, 
the tribal boundaries will extend beyond the 
village and encompass the world. 


This philosophy should serve as a 
touchstone of our information policy 
throughout the world and gives a good 
insight into the thinking of the Presi- 
dent’s choice for this vital position. 

I have known Mr. Marks for many 
years, have worked with him, and have 
high appreciation for his talents. I 
would like to commend President John- 
son for his nomination and congratulate 
the country on the appointment. 


COTTON LEGISLATION 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee recently 
conducted hearings on pending cotton 
legislation. There was a general con- 
sensus of opinion, not only among the 
committee members and the administra- 
tion, but also among the cotton growers, 
users, exporters, and indeed, every seg- 
ment of the industry that something 
must be done to breathe new life into 
the cotton program. Proposals pre- 
sented to the committee ranged from a 
complete withdrawal of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the program to direct pay- 
ments to the growers and touched all 
points in between. 

After listening to various witnesses 
paint completely dismal pictures of the 
plight of the cotton farmers, an edi- 
torial in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal caught my eye and presented a re- 
freshing change of pace point of view. 
I am not trying to minimize the prob- 
lems of the cotton grower, which are very 
real and quite sizable. The entire Agri- 
culture Committee is working very hard 
and diligently to find solutions to alle- 
viate these problems. I am hopeful we 
can produce a bill to accomplish this 
task. However, I believe the editorial 
from this great Tennessee newspaper is 
worthy of note and will provide some in- 
formation often overlooked. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Poor COTTON FARMERS? 

Ask most people to describe a cotton 
farmer and you probably would get an 
answer something like this: 

He is a southerner who operates a small 
farm with rather poor soil, If he owns the 
farm, he probably is in debt to the merchant 
or dealer most of the time for his food, seed, 
and fertilizer. He is a gambler in that he 
stakes everything each year on a single cash 
crop and he often goes deeply into debt when 
cotton prices fall sharply. 

This sort of answer would have been quite 
accurate 30 years ago, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta concedes in its monthly 
review bulletin. But things have changed 
since then and the old concept of the “poor 
farmer” in the Cotton Belt is mostly myth 
now. 

The bank has analyzed some of the census 
figures of recent years to see just how much 
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in debt the cotton farmers really are these 
days. 

Contrary to the general impression, the 
bank found, not every cotton farmer is con- 
tinually burdened with debt. In fact, it 
found that only about 54 percent of the Na- 
tion’s 219,000 cotton farmers were indebted 
when the 1960 census was taken. This 
means that a lower proportion of cotton 
farmers was in debt than were grain farmers, 
livestock farmers or producers of field crops, 
fruits, or nuts. 

Furthermore, their debts were generally 
smaller. On the average, indebted cotton 
farmers owed about $7,300, compared with 
about $10,300 for cash grain farmers and 
others with seasonal needs. 

More cotton farmers in the South were 
in debt than were cotton farmers in the 
West—the new cotton country. But the 
southerners’ debts were smaller. When the 
survey was made, there were 52,000 cotton 
farmers in the West and 32,000 of them were 
indebted. Although they accounted for only 
about one-fourth of the Nation’s 119,000 in- 
debted cotton farmers, western operators 
owed 57 percent of the total farm debt of 
cotton farmers, while southern growers owed 
43 percent. 

Moreover, the average debt of the western 
grower was almost four times larger than the 
average for a southern grower—about $15,500 
compared with about $4,300. Western grow- 
ers, of course, had larger farms and larger in- 
comes, but the ratio of their debts to their 
incomes was higher than that in the South, 

In addition, many of the southern cotton 
farmers who were in debt when this survey 
was made in 1960 were tenant operators, a 
classification which has shrunk considerably 
even in the last 5 years. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the southern 
cotton farmer no longer fits the old concept. 
Improved soil conservation methods, the con- 
solidation of smaller units into larger and 
more efficient farms which can be operated 
mechanically, and the introduction of crops 
such as soybeans to supplement cotton in- 
come, all have made the southern cotton 
farmer a respectable businessman. 

This change is one of the reasons why 
southern metropolitan areas such as Mem- 
phis have been showing rapid gains in recent 
years. These centers serve those farmers 
and farm prosperity is reflected in the growth 
and increased business in the cities. 


RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION 
FOR SENATOR WILLIAMS OF DEL- 
AWARE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Record a resolution of commenda- 
tion for Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 

Whereas Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS of Del- 
aware, now in his fourth term of service to 
the people of the United States, exemplifies 
the highest standards of statesmanship 
among public officials; and 

Whereas he has been termed “the Senate’s 
One-Man FBI” for his vigilant investigations 
into the Nation's 1951 tax scandals which 
resulted in 125 convictions for crimes in the 
Internal Revenue Service; and for his equally 
vigilant investigations into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in which 131 persons were 
charged with defrauding the Government; 
and 

Whereas his efforts and untiring devotion 
to the preservation of the highest ethical 
standards in Government led directly to the 
uncovering of the Bobby Baker case with its 
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trails of wrong-doing which led to the high- 
est circles; and 

Whereas his outstanding contributions to 
his country have been recognized by the 
American Political Science Association, which 
gave him one of its earliest awards for dis- 
tinguished service in Congress, and by News- 
week’s poll of Washington correspondents, 
which rated him as 1 of the 10 most effec- 
tive Members of Congress; and 

Whereas his efforts to defend ethics and 
morals in Government have received only 
calumnies from those who wish to cover up 
Democratic scandals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican National 
Committee expresses its pride in the out- 
standing record of the Honorable JOHN J. 
WII Lfaus of Delaware; be it further 

Resolved, That the Republican Party com- 
mends the record and career of Senator WIL- 
LIAMS to every young American seeking a 
future in politics as highly worthy of study, 
and the man himself as being most worthy 
of emulation. 


ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER KEN- 
NETH A, COX AT MEETING OF 
ALASKA BROADCASTERS ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Alaska radio and television 
broadcasters organized the Alaska 
Broadcasters Association and Commis- 
sioner Kenneth A. Cox of the Federal 
Communications Commission was the 
first speaker at their annual meeting 
held at Ketchikan, Alaska. Mr. Cox 
had been special counsel to the Senate 
Commerce Committee before going to the 
FCC. 

As usual, he did a commendable job 
in presenting his views to the Alaska 
broadcasters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
talk printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER KENNETH A. Cox, 
TO THE ALASKA BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, JUNE 17, 1965 


Iam delighted to be here. I certainly want 
to join Vince Wasilewski in welcoming you 
to the ranks of State broadcasting organiza- 
tions. I was happy to learn from Al King 
and Hollis Seavey last fall of their hopes 
that you would fill out the roster of State 
associations, and having cut a tape to be 
mailed up for your organizational meeting, 
I was pleased when I got word that the 
project had gone forward successfully. 

I was doubly pleased that the notification 
carried with it an invitation to speak to 
you—which was later broadened to include a 
tour of as much of the State as I could find 
time for. I’ve visited Anchorage, driven 
from there to Fairbanks, flown from there to 
Juneau via Whitehorse, and thence to 
Ketchikan. 

I must say that I am impressed. It may 
take you some time to become the biggest 
State association in the country, but cer- 
tainly no one is going to challenge your 
claim to representing the biggest State in the 
Nation—as well as one of the most beauti- 
ful and most interesting of them all. I only 
hope I'll soon have a chance to return and 
see more of Alaska—and to bring my family 
with me. 

I hope I've learned a bit about the special 
problems of communications in a State of 
nearly 600,000 square miles—but with less 
than 260,000 people, less than the popula- 
tion of Omaha, Nebr. I understand my 
friend Linc Miller used to like to refer to the 
“rich Alaska market.” It’s certainly rich in 
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resources and potential—but I can see that 
for the present you are faced with difficul- 
ties far different from those which some- 
times bother broadcasters outside.“ You 
have problems in reaching a widely dispersed 
audience and of supporting the service you 
provide, despite that low population density. 
We drove through Glenallen Monday and 
listened to KCAM—all 5,000 watts of it—for 
a “metropolitan market“ of 169 people, ac- 
cording to the 1960 census. I hope its over- 
all audience is more—but certainly the sta- 
tion is going to have special problems for 
some time. I hope I'll learn more about your 
situation before I leave—and if what I say 
here indicates that I've overlooked or mis- 
understood some of the facts, please take me 
aside and set me straight. 

And I hope that you will keep your special 
problems before the Commission in the 
future, If we propose rules which don't fit 
Alaska, or will create unreasonable burdens 
for you, file comments to let us know about 
it. You can do this individually, of course, 
but I think you may find this a good role for 
your association. And when you have ques- 
tions, or think an application has gotten lost 
somewhere, please drop me a note and I’ll see 
what I can find out. 

I am privileged to bring you greetings from 
a friend of yours who already knows your 
problems—and does a fine job representing 
your interests in Washington. I had a 
chance to visit briefly with Bos BARTLETT 
about a week ago and he asked me to say 
“hello” to all of you at this meeting. As I'm 
sure you know, he’s a very active and effec- 
tive member of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which has direct legislative respon- 
sibility for the FCC and the whole field of 
communications. My first introduction to 
broadcasting was as special counsel to that 
committee starting in 1956. I've had the 
opportunity to work with Senator BARTLETT 
over the years—beginning before he was a 
Senator and before Alaska was a State—and 
it has always been a rewarding experience. 
All of us at the Commission will be happy to 
continue to work with him—and with your 
other spokesmen in Co to try to dis- 
charge our responsibilities with due regard 
for your situation here in the 49th State. 

With your permission I'll forego the 
address that is indicated in the schedule of 
events for this meeting. Instead, I'd like 
simply to run over some of the things we've 
been doing recently at the Commission—and 
then answer any questions you may have, 
if we have time. If not, and you'd like to 
know more about any of the matters I 
touch on—or any others—please ask me 
about them this afternoon or evening. 

I think the most important action we've 
recently taken was that pertaining to com- 
munity antenna television, in an effort to 
fit it into its proper place in the TV and 
radio systems of the future. I emphasize 
“radio” because I think its relationship to 
CATV operations is generally overlooked. 
Certainly CATV systems came into being to 
provide TV service—but as the technology 
has developed, it has not only become. pos- 
sible, but rather common, to split the cable 
into the subscriber’s home and also provide 
him with a number of FM signals in addi- 
tion to the basic television service he's look- 
ing for. I think this factor, plus the pos- 
sibility that more and more CATV operators 
may decide to originate some local program- 
ing, should be of vital interest to those of 
you in radio only. 

One of the things the Commission is seek- 
ing information about is this very question 
of possible CATV impact on radio. 

I'd like to make it clear at the outset that 
T realize this is one area in which conditions 
are different here than in the rest of the 
country. While it is true that no community 
in the State has full 3-network service, this 
has not led to the establishment of CATV 
systems as it has elsewhere. I don’t think 
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this means Alaskans wouldn't pay for a sub- 
stantially wider choice of programing—it 
simply means that there is not a wide choice 
of TV signals available for the CATV opera- 
tor to pick up and deliver to his subscribers. 

I also understand that there are two— 
and perhaps more—cable systems in Alaska 
which provide a program service of their own 
origination even though no over-the-air 
service is available. These are probably 
unique, but we may well see more of this 
sort of thing—and it is one area in which 
the Commission is seeking comments. While 
I think such a system undoubtedly provides 
a service which probably could not be made 
available in any other way, there are cer- 
tainly problems which will have to be worked 
out—particularly in the copyright fieid. 

Just what did the Commission do about 
CATV service on April 23, 1965? Basically, 
(1) it proposed the same rules for CATV 
systems which use no microwaves but simply 
pick their signals up off the air and retrans- 
mit them, and instituted an inquiry as to 
several matters on which it feels it needs 
additional information; and (2) it adopted 
rules as to microwaves—whether private or 
common carrier—used to serve CATV sys- 
tems. 

The matter of microwave rules had been 
before us for 2 years—during which we had 
negotiated with NCTA as to possibilities for 
compromise legislation spelling out our au- 
thority as to CATV—and then NAB had 
negotiated, with their efforts concluding 
early this year. We therefore proceeded to 
finalize our proposals, with some changes. 

The microwave rules adopted do two 
things, though each of these has ramifica- 
tions: 

(a) They require a CATV system to carry 
the signals of local television stations with- 
out degradation, and 

(b) They prohibit duplication—by other 
signals brought in and carried on the sys- 
tem—of the programs of the local com- 
mercial stations within 15 days before or 
after local broadcast. 

The requirement of carriage is qualified 
in various ways to take account of the 
limited channel capacity of many existing 
CATV systems. The basic concept is that a 
system should carry every station within 
whose grade B contour it is situated. How- 
ever, this may not be possible, so the rules 
specify a series of priorities. The first ob- 
ligation is to carry any stations within whose 
principal city contour it Mes—then grade 
A—then grade B. If it can’t carry them all, 
then it is exempted from carrying a more 
distant station whose network programing 
substantially duplicates that of a nearer 
station carried on the cable—but only i this 
makes it possible for the system to carry an 
educational station or an independent com- 
mercial station. But ‘if it does not carry a 
station whose signal can be received in the 
community, it must provide a switch un- 
less the subscriber indicates, in writing, that 
he doesn’t want one. 

The prohibition against duplication is 
designed to preserve the local station’s ex- 
clusivity, within its grade B contour, as an 
outlet for the programs it has obtained the 
right to exhibit. This protection is. limited 
to the area in which the station is the ex- 
clusive broadcast outlet, so doesn’t apply 
where duplicating off-the-air service is ayail- 
able. 

In the companion notice of proposed rule- 
making and notice of inquiry the majority 
of the Commission undertakes to apply the 
same carriage and nonduplication require- 
ments to off-the-air cable systems. This 
involves, as the first step, the decision that 
we now have jurisdiction over all CATV 
operations, without further legislation. We 
reached this conclusion on the ground that 
CATV systems are engaged in interstate com- 
munication by wire (as defined in section 
3(a) of the Communications Act)—and are 
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therefore subject to the provisions of the 
Communications Act (as provided in sec- 
tion 2(a)). We think this brings secticns 1 
and 307(b) into play, so that we can act to 
fit CATV into a nationwide communications 
system whose facilities are equitably dis- 
tributed throughout the country—and can 
certainly try to prevent frustration of the 
entire regulatory scheme by CATV opera- 
tors. 

We state that we solicit comments on our 
initial conclusion that we have jurisdiction— 
and state that we would welcome clarifying 
legislation if Congress sees fit to act. We 
make it clear that we do not intend to pre- 
empt the whole field, but will leave award 
of franchises, rates, and similar matters to 
local governing bodies. 

In the notice of inquiry contained in part 
II of the document, we asked for comments 
on other matters: 

(a) CATV entry into major markets, and 
the resulting impact on the development of 
UHF stations there. 

(b) The possible need for restricting the 
distance the signal of a station may be ex- 
tended by CATV—to prevent undue frag- 
mentation of the audience. 

(c) Whether CATV systems should be re- 
quired to carry nearer stations instead of 
more distant ones—the so-called “leapfrog- 
ging” issues. 

(d) Questions as to program origination 
or alteration by CATV systems—and the pos- 
sibilities of pay TV developments. 

(e) Miscellaneous questions as to filing of 
information as to CATV ownership, the es- 
tablishment of technical standards for CATV, 
cross ownership of CATV and broadcast fa- 
cilities, and the distribution of aural sig- 
nals by CATV. 

All of this was done by a vote of 4 to 2 
with Commissioners Bartley and Loevinger 
dissenting. They agree we should regulate 
all CATV operations, but do not think we 
now have jurisdiction to do so—and in 
any event, would not provide protection 
against duplication except on a simulta- 
neous basis. While, as I said, this probably 
has not yet become serious here, I think it 
bears significantly on the future of our 
whole radio-TV system, so I hope you will 
study the matter and file comments—with 
particular reference to any special condi- 
tions which exist in Alaska. 

We have recently taken two other actions 
which are related to the CATV problem. 
One was to issue a notice of rulemaking look- 
ing toward authorization of high-powered 
translators on unoccupied TV channels al- 
located in the rules. These would be li- 
censed to television stations or others with 
& special interest, and could operate with 
100 watts of power. We are hopeful this 
may be effective in sparsely populated areas 
to extend service because of the operating 
economies which such translators will make 
possible. It may be that those of you in 
television may want to urge other changes in 
our rules as to translators, because of your 
special coverage problems—if so, please let 
us haye your views. 

The other item involved a complaint by 
a CATV operator against Bill Putnam's 
WRLP in Greenfield, Mass. He contended 
that the station had made personal attacks 
on him in violation of the fairness doc- 
trine, and therefore asked that its license 
be revoked. The Commission agreed that 
WRLP had fallen far short of complying 
with the fairness doctrine, but refused to 
institute revocation proceedings. Instead, 
we indicated we would require a complete 
showing, in connection with the station’s 
next renewal, as to its record in handling 
controversial issues. 

While we are on fairness, I should report 
that we continue to receive a few complaints 
in this area—and to issue interpretive rul- 
ings. As you know, we issued a public notice 
on applicability of the fairness doctrine 
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last July 6. It can be obtained from the 
FCC in the form of a handy reprint from the 
Federal Register. With this and the basic 
report and order of 1949, I don’t think any- 
one who really wants to be fair will have 
any trouble. In our most recent action, 
involving a number of stations in Mississippi, 
the majority of the Commission granted 
regular renewals to most of them, after dis- 
cussing certain aspects of their operations, 
and granted l-year renewals to WLBT and 
WJDX. With respect to the latter stations, 
we discussed at length certain deficiencies in 
their operations and laid down four specific 
areas which would be examined carefully 
at the end of 1 year. Chairman Henry and 
I dissented with respect to the l-year re- 
newals, and I dissented with respect to the 
regular renewals granted to the other sta- 
tions. 

The Commission has recently taken an- 
other action on a major policy question— 
that of the control of network TV program- 
ing. I expect this may not be of quite as 
great concern here as it is in New York, 
Hollywood, and Washington, but I think it 
may have important consequences for our 
television system and is therefore a matter 
of concern to all broadcasters and the public. 

What we have done is to issue a notice of 
proposed rulemaking which would: 

(a) Eliminate the networks from the do- 
mestic syndication of television programs. 

(b) Restrict their foreign distribution ac- 
tivities to programs they had produced them- 
selves, 

(e) Prohibit them from offering evening 
television schedules composed of programs 
(excluding certain news programs) more than 
50 percent directly owned by the networks 
(or, alternatively more than 14 hours per 
week). 

This is an outgrowth of our network pro- 
gram inquiry, which started in 1958 and has 
already produced the 1960 program policy 
statement and led to our 4-year long effort 
to revise our program forms. Our concern 
arises from the fact that while 30-50 percent 
of network nighttime schedules in 1958 were 
independently owned, that figure is now down 
to less than 7 percent. We regard this as a 
dangerous concentration of control over final 
program decisions—and possibly an illegal 
constriction of the market for programing. 

We recognize that our proposals seem dras- 
tic to the networks—and perhaps to local 
licensees and others concerned with the mat- 
ter. We don't advance them in the hope that 
they will lead to better programing. All we 
seek is greater diversity in the sources and 
the selectors of network programs. This is a 
country of widely diffused ability and we do 
not think it either necessary or desirable that 
the process of program selection and produc- 
tion should be concentrated into so few 
hands. This is another matter as to which 
Congress has expressed concern, so there may 
be hearings on this, along with CATV, fair- 
ness, and other questions. 

I have noted one rather unusual develop- 
ment. Interested parties usually file their 
comments with the FCC and leave others to 
do likewise. In this case, however, the net- 
works have apparently undertaken a drive to 
influence the comments of advertisers, agen- 
cies and program producers—as well as to 
persuade Congress and the public that our 
proposals will leave the TV screen black half 
the time, eliminate all news and public af- 
fairs programing, and generally destroy the 
existing fabric of our TV system. Obviously 
we have no intention of letting anything like 
that happen—in the very unlikely event that 
their dire predictions seemed likely to come 
true. If you have any views in this area, you 
may want to get them on record 

I mentioned our efforts at revising our pro- 
gram forms. The TV form is more or less in 
a deep freeze, pending final clearance and 
adoption of our AM-FM form This was ap- 
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proved by the Commission for submission to 
the Bureau of the Budget last December. 
The latter has taken it up with the Industry 
Committee and has submitted certain com- 
ments and suggested changes. We have ac- 
cepted most of these, but are still discussing 
a number of others, We should be in a posi- 
tion to adopt the form in the near future, 
after 4 years of work. I think it will be a 
better form than present by far. It may 
contain questions you'd rather have omitted, 
but if it’s any comfort to you, it omits some 
questions I wanted to see included. It cer- 
tainly coincides with current radio operations 
far more than the existing form does, 

Another matter causing agitation in cer- 
tain circles is our interim policy on transfers 
of VHF television stations in the top 50 
markets. We announced last December that 
if you wanted to buy such a station, and al- 
ready owned one, then we wanted you to be 
on notice that your application would be des- 
ignated for hearing—unless you made a com- 
pelling showing that the public interest 
would be served by the transfer, despite our 
concern over growing concentration of con- 
trol of television stations in the major 
markets. 

This has led to anguished cries from our 
major multiple owners—and to a meeting 
of a good many of them—in Miami, which 
I thought was a nice touch. It also led to 
queries by a number of prominent Senators. 
We've advised them we are considering a 
revision in our basic multiple ownership 
policy, and that when this proposal is issued 
we'll revise the interim policy accordingly. 
We recently held a special meeting on this 
problem and will hope to get a rulemaking 
notice out soon. I don’t imagine it will be 
a great deal more popular than our interim 
policy. 

A matter of perhaps greater concern to 
you is our recently adopted rule requiring 
you to make publicly available at your studio, 
or some other convenient location, copies of 
all broadcast applications of which you are 
required to publish notice (new and major 
changes, renewals, transfers, extension time 
to construct, changes in program service, 
ownership reports—and amendments, re- 
lated papers, and documents incorporated 
by reference). Also, requests for political 
time, ete— but excluding minor changes, ll- 
cense to cover construction permits, etc. 

This is designed as further implementa- 
tion of the 1960 amendments requiring local 
publication of notice of filing broadcast ap- 
plications. If the public is to be given such 
notice and invited to comment, we think they 
should have available locally the material 
which is now available in our public reference 
room in Washington—or by mail, at 35 cents 
@ page. If there's to be a dialog between 
the licensee and the public he serves, we 
think the latter should know what the broad- 
caster proposes and/or what he’d done in 
the past. 

While I don’t expect you to cheer this 
idea, I think you'll find that some of the 
fears expressed about it are a bit highblown. 
We really aren't trying to recruit 200 million 
Americans as secret agents for the FCC 
I don't think we could if we paid them 35 
cents per page for reading your files. 

One suggestion—if you don’t want con- 
dential matter you have filed with the FCC 
to be made public (e.g. your form 324’s) 
then don’t refer to it in a public filing. Our 
policy has long been that this makes it 
public. 

Another matter of general interest, I sus- 
pect, is our inquiry into broadcasters’ con- 
tracts with news services—their length, the 
provisions binding a purchaser of the sta- 
tion, and the general effect on competition 
and the possible development of new sources 
of news. This proceeding was started be- 
cause of complaints we received from broad- 
casters as to alleged abuses. There would 
seem to be an anomaly, at the very least, in 
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permitting 5-year news contracts when a 
network affiliation cannot exceed 2 years 
and a license runs only 3. But rather typi- 
cally, it seems to me, Broadcasting magazine 
turns thumbs down. It would apparently 
rather see broadcasters continue to occupy 
unequal bargaining position than concede 
the possibility that the Government might 
play a role in this area. If you have views 
on this I hope you have filed them—or may 
discuss them with your AP representatives 
tomorrow. 

We recently proposed a few changes in our 
fee schedule. We are suggesting a reduced 
fee with respect to remote relays, etc., but 
propose to raise basic broadcast filing fee. 
This is designed to approach more closely 
to the costs of processing applications and 
to redress imbalance between broadcaster 
and nonbroadcaster interests. 

We have finalized our rule as to reduction 
of duplicated programing on jointly owned 
AM and FM stations in markets over 100,- 
000—but I don’t suppose that concerns you 
much here. In any event, the effective date 
of the order has been postponed to Octo- 
ber 15. 

We continue to work on the presunrise 
problem. We issued a notice a year ago in- 
viting negotiated settlements between day- 
timers and regionals—and a number of these 
have been worked out. I hope we'll get 
something out in the near future—but I ex- 
pect you've heard that before and won't 
hold your breath. 

There are a number of other things we've 
recently been concerned with—or will soon 
be considering. I’d be glad to answer ques- 
tions if you have any— (a) clear channels 
superpower, (b) commercialism, (c) pay 
TV—Zenith petition for national authoriza- 
tion, (d) the payola “inquiry,” (e) religious 
programing, (f) inquiry as to broadcast 
holdings of mutual funds, brokers, and so 
forth, (g) continuing level of forfeitures— 
and short-term renewals, largely for tech- 
nical violations, unauthorized transfers, im- 
proper station, id., improper use of ratings, 
failure to file time brokerage contracts, (h) 
our new duopoly rules—and anything else 
that comes to mind. 

I'm afraid I've taken too long, but hope 
there’s time left for questions. Thanks 
again for inviting me to Alaska. 


APPOINTMENT TO OCEANOGRAPHIC 
CHAIR IN HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, earlier 
this year an announcement was made in 
Honolulu concerning the establishment 
by the Honolulu Advertiser of a profes- 
sor’s chair in oveanography at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. I am pleased to note 
that an outstanding authority in ocean- 
ography, Henry M. Stommel, will fill the 
chair. 

Mr. Stommel’s appointment to the 
Capt. James Cook Chair in Oceanog- 
raphy will become effective in August 
1966. At present a professor of ocean- 
ography at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and associated with the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
prior to 1963, Mr. Stommel has special- 
ized in the dynamics of ocean currents, 
diffusion in the sea, and air-sea inter- 
action. 

A Yale University graduate, he is a 
member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. 

In the growing interest in oceanog- 
raphy evident in Hawaii and elsewhere 
in the United States, Mr. Stommel’s 
appointment marks another step for- 
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ward in the determination of Hawaii to 
make a larger contribution to our Na- 
tion’s stake in the oceanics field. His 
forthcoming move to Hawaii will hasten 
and enhance the 50th State’s accelerated 
efforts as an oceanographic center. 

I am confident he will add greatly to 
Hawaii’s increasing prominence in the 
expanding and exciting field of ocean- 
ography. 


MADISON ON RECORD FOR ONE 
MAN, ONE VOTE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of a reso- 
lution passed by the Common Council 
of the City of Madison, Wis. The 
Madison council firmly opposes adop- 
tion by this Congress of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, or any other plan 
which would do away with the great 
principle of our American democracy, 
one man, one vote. The city of Madi- 
son specifically supports the principle of 
equal representation on governmental 
bodies at all levels of political life— 
municipal, county, State, and National. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Reynolds against 
Simms and in later cases have firmly es- 
tablished one man, one vote as a Fed- 
eral constitutional principle. The pro- 
posal to do away with this principle, in 
one house of a State legislature at least, 
is of the gravest import to all our citi- 
zens. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution of the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Madison be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Crry OF MADISON, WIS. 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the case of Reynolds v. Simms, and 
subsequent decisions by our courts have 


firmly established the rule of one man, one 
vote; and 

Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 2 
sponsored by Senator DIRKSEN is pending in 
the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Madison has supported consistently the 
principle of equal representation on govern- 
mental bodies at the municipal, county, 
State, and National levels: Now, therefore, 
be it, and it hereby is 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Madison urges the Congress of 
the United States to defeat Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 and any of its substitutes 
or alternatives; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
hereby is directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, Senators 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE and GAYLORD NELSON, 
and to Representative ROBERT KasTENMEIER. 


THE CONTINUING NEED FOR A 


STRONG AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
some time in the recent past, I have 
heard numerous critics comment unfa- 
vorably on the continuing need for a 
strong U.S. merchant marine. Some of 
these statements have even gone to the 
extreme of suggesting there is virtually 
no military justification for the Govern- 
ment to continue to support an Ameri- 
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can-built, American-manned, and Amer- 
ican-flag fleet. 

An article published in the Baltimore 
Sun this morning should give these crit- 
ics real reason to pause. Reporting on 
a meeting held by the Maritime Admin- 
istrator with presidents and board 
chairmen of the Nation’s leading berth 
liner carriers, the article points out viv- 
idly that when our military are in need 
of transport, they turn immediately to 
the “fourth arm of defense’”—the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHIPS NEEDED ror VIeTNAM—54 MORE SUPPLY 
VESSELS NECESSARY, OWNERS TOLD 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WasuHiInctron, July 13.—American ship- 
owners today were notified that 54 more 
merchant ships were needed immediately to 
transport supplies to Vietnam. 

Of the total, 28 are to come from private 
industry and the rest are to be taken out of 
the reserve fleets of the Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

Most of the 28 are expected to come from 
the 107 freighters and passenger liners now 
strikebound by three seamen’s unions. The 
first group of 14 are to be “on berth” be- 
tween July 21 and August 2 to load backed up 
military cargo in the ports of Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Mobile, New Orleans, Tacoma, Beau- 
mont, and Savannah. 


NOTICE GIVEN 


The second group of 14 are to be on berth 
in the same ports between July 30 and 
August 27. The reserve fleet ships are to go 
on berth as soon as they can be activated 
and manned. Notice of the need for the 
ships was given to the presidents and board 
chairmen of the Nation's leading subsidized 
steamship companies today by Nicholas 
Johnson, Maritime Administrator, for the 
Department of Defense. 

The 28 vessels coming from private indus- 
try are to be the most modern freighters in 
the American merchant marine. Many of 
them are the only automated ships in the 
American-flag fleet. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
in some parts of the country it is the 
custom to let honor students from the 
high schools go down to city hall once 
a year and run the local government for 
a day. 

As an exercise in civics they sit in 
the chairs of the mayor, the chief of po- 
lice and other officials. They have their 
pictures taken and pretend they are run- 
ning things. But they are only play- 
acting. 

I am opposed to home rule for the 
District of Columbia because any group 
of elected officials we provide for in this 
Federal city will be only play-acting. 
Why do I say this? 

Because as long as the Constitution 
gives Congress exclusive legislative con- 
trol over the seat of Government these 
local officials would always have 535 
Members of Congress looking over their 
shoulders—not to mention the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Unless, therefore, we are prepared to 
amend the Constitution, I regard this 
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or any other home rule bill as a mere 
gesture that would only create confusion 
and add to the expense of administer- 
ing the affairs of the Nation’s Capital. 

And let me hasten to say that I would 
be even more strenuously opposed to 
amending the Constitution because we 
could not for a moment consider plac- 
ing the Federal Capital under the abso- 
lute control of the 800,000 or more citi- 
zens who happen to reside here. 

Even the advocates of home rule rec- 
ognize this fact, because both the orig- 
inal administration bill, and the Sen- 
ate District Committee’s amended version 
leave untouched the ultimate power of 
the President and Congress to govern the 
Capital City. 

First, the President could veto any 
action taken by the elected City Council, 
and, even if the President had no ob- 
jections, Congress could nullify any de- 
cision of the Council. 

It may be argued that the opportunity 
to elect a Mayor, a City Council, and a 
Board of Education would at least en- 
able local residents to express their pref- 
erences as between the rival programs 
and objectives of opposing candidates. 
If this were just another ordinary Ameri- 
can city no one could logically oppose 
self-government for its residents. But 
Washington is not an ordinary city be- 
ing developed for the comfort and con- 
venience of those who live here. 

It is the Capital City of all Americans, 
and every municipal improvement pro- 
posed for it must be carried out in con- 
formity with an overall grand design for 
the Capital. 

The lamp posts on Constitution or 
Pennsylvania Avenues must be more or- 
nate than they would be on Main Street 
in the average city, to harmonize with 
the marble Government buildings. Here 
even the architecture of private struc- 
tures facing the White House, the Capi- 
tol, and the Federal Triangle are regu- 
lated so that they will not clash with 
their ornamental surroundings. 

The Federal Government is constantly 
taking more and more property off of the 
tax rolls to meet its expanding needs for 
office space. 

All of these factors add to the cost of 
maintaining Washington, and make nec- 
essary an annual Federal payment to- 
ward the District budget, to make up for 
the Government's large holdings of tax- 
exempt property. 

This is one of the strongest reasons 
why we should not wash our hands of 
the budgetmaking process and turn the 
task over to a locally elected Mayor and 
Council, whose members may be actu- 
ated more by the promises they made in 
the last campaign than by the para- 
mount needs of a Federal Capital. 

This brings me to the most unwise and 
questionable provision in the entire 
bill—the one delegating broad authority 
to the locally elected officials to fix the 
amount of the annual Federal payment. 
I urge my colleagues to take a long and 
serious look at this provision, and to 
read the supplemental views filed by one 
member of the committee, our distin- 
guished colleague from Colorado [Mr. 
DOMINICK]. 

CXI——1073 
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This Federal payment provision not 
only would enable the local officials to 
compute the real estate and personal 
property taxes the Federal Government 
would owe on its holdings—exclusive of 
parks and shrines—but also the business 
taxes the District would receive if the 
Federal Government were a private busi- 
ness with an equivalent number of 
employees. 

Not only does this bill let the city fix 
the amount of the Federal payment, but 
it deprives the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees of any chance to 
pass on the fairness of this payment 
from year to year, as they do now. 

The Justice Department advised the 
District Committee that this is not an 
unconstitutional delegation of the tax- 
ing and appropriating power because it 
is being done under a formula laid down 
by Congress. 

But the District Committee frankly ad- 
mits in its report that if the city au- 
thorities raise the rate of taxation on 
privately owned real and personal prop- 
erty, or on business franchises, the Fed- 
eral payment also would be increased. 
In the light of this admission, how can 
the Justice Department say we have not 
delegated to the City Council the power 
to tax Federal property? 

Senator Dominick succeeded in taking 
some of the danger out of this provision 
by an amendment that gives a Federal 
official—the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration—an oppor- 
tunity to pass on the reasonableness of 
the assessment placed on Federal prop- 
erty. But I agree with Senator DOMI- 
nick that the plan is still fraught with 
pitfalls, because assessments always in- 
volve a substantial personal judgment. 

The Justice Department justifies this 
plan on the ground that Congress has 
already adopted similar formulas for the 
TVA and for areas affected by the 
atomic energy program. 

But, even if the constitutionality of 
this action is conceded, I appeal to mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
to ask themselves where this whittling 
away of their control over Federal ex- 
penditures will stop. 

Ail of us have in our States Federal 
property which reduces the tax rolls of 
some communities, and if we delegate 
taxing power over Federal holdings in 
Washington to a city council, how can 
we deny similar authority to every State 
in the Union? 

But, regardless of whether the Federal 
payment is fixed by local officials or by 
Congress, I hope Washington residents 
will consider what may happen to their 
local tax burden if Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates begin outdoing each 
other in campaign promise to spend 
more money for this or that purpose. 

For more than 90 years the District 
budget has had to undergo the scrutiny 
of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. The Congress has not 
always required the Federal Government 
to pay a fair share of the cost of develop- 
ing the Nation’s Capital, but at least it 
has made local officials and citizens 
justify the need for the projects they 
requested. I hope the Washingtonians 
who are clamoring for home rule will 
stop and consider how much it may cost 
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them in taxes to have a city council pre- 
paring the annual budget, free from the 
restraint of congressional review. 

It is estimated that the formula in this 
bill would increase the Federal payment 
from the $43 million figure in the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill for the current 
year to $57 million. The District Com- 
mittee predicts that within 4 years it 
would go up to more than $71 million. 
This is tempting bait. 

But this bill could be amended by any 
future Congress, and I predict that if 
home rule becomes a reality and con- 
gressional committees no longer handle 
the details of the budget, it would not be 
long until a majority in Congress decided 
that the District could get along without 
a large Federal payment. 

Home rule is not a new issue in Wash- 
ington. Some of the Founding Fathers, 
including James Madison, assumed that 
the residents at the seat of Government 
would have self-government, and for 
more than 70 years, commencing in 1802, 
Congress granted them varying degrees 
of home rule. 

But the history of that early era sup- 
ports the contention I am now making, 
that dividing control between locally 
elected officials and Congress is not the 
way to maintain or develop a Capital 
City which belongs to all of the people. 

Between 1802 and 1878 Congress was 
constantly changing the form of local 
self-government, and finally ended it en- 
tirely. The sponsors of this bill appar- 
ently expect Congress to continue to 
legislate for the District, because they 
have included provision for the election 
of a nonvoting District Delegate to the 
House of Representatives. Why have 
such a Delegate if Congress is really going 
to allow a locally elected Council to rule? 

The first home rule law of 1802 pro- 
vided for a locally elected Council, with 
a Mayor appointed by the President. 

Ten years later the power to name the 
Mayor was taken from the President 
and given to a board of aldermen and 
the Council. 

After another period of 8 years Con- 
gress, in 1820, went all the way and au- 
thorized the people to elect the Mayor as 
well as the board of aldermen and Coun- 
cil. This arrangement continued for 50 
years. But before restoring home rule we 
should refresh our memories on some 
of the events of that period. 

Consider, for example, how the de- 
velopment of the Capital City would be 
affected during any period in which Con- 
gress was controlled by one party, and 
the local government by another. This 
occurred in 1840, when the Whigs elected 
a Mayor while Congress was controlled 
by the Democrats. It led to an era of 
discord which endangered the city 
charter. 

In the States it is not unusual for 
one or more major cities to be carried 
regularly by one political party while 
the opposition is in power at the State 
Capitol. But State legislatures do not 
exercise the same veto power over city 
governments that Congress would con- 
tinue to have over the actions of a town 
council in Washington. 
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Also, in the 1840’s, the people on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac became dis- 
enchanted with the way the National 
Capital was being developed. In 1846 
they appealed to Congress to return 
their land to Virginia, and their peti- 
tion was granted, subject to a referen- 
dum. The referendum carried and in 
September of 1846 Virginia took back 
her part of what was to have been the 
10-mile-square Capital City. As a re- 
sult, the District of Columbia covers 
only about 68 square miles instead of 
100. 

History shows that the District was 
beset by racial problems, as well as finan- 
cial difficulties, in the years immediately 
following the War Between the States, 
and in the early 1870’s Congress abol- 
ished home rule and set up the commis- 
sion form of government which has con- 
tinued to this day. 

In January of 1867 the Republicans in 
Congress put through a law, over the 
veto of President Andrew Johnson, giv- 
ing suffrage to residents of the District 
without regard to race or color. 

For the ensuing 3 or 4 years racial 
problems competed with financial diffi- 
culties for attention in the local elec- 
tions. The recent hearings by the Sen- 
ate District Committee on this bill indi- 
cate that racial problems are still a 
factor in the consideration of home rule. 

Although the race question is seldom 
discussed openly in connection with 
home rule, Commissioner Walter N. To- 
briner, a supporter of home rule, told 
the District Committee it is a factor with 
some people. Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, had asked the Com- 
missioner what is the basis for the oppo- 
sition to home rule. 

The Commissioner listed as the first 
opposition argument a feeling by some 
that this is a Federal city and that the 
national interest would not be adequately 
protected under home rule. Then the 
Commissioner added: 

I would have to say in all candor, Senator 
KENNEDY, that another often unexpressed 
opposition to home rule in the District of 
Columbia is the feeling among some people 
that it might result in the domination of 
the city government by Negroes. 

I don’t share that fear— 


The Commissioner continued— 

I don’t consider it a fear. I feel that the 
essence of democratic government is that the 
majority should prevail. All of our citizens 
here, who would be entitled to vote, are 
American citizens. I feel that they are en- 
titled to vote irrespective of the result of the 
election. 


Senator KENNEDY added his own belief 
that if this is one of the bases of the op- 
position, it would be better to bring it 
out into the open. 

When the issue first arose in local elec- 
tions nearly a century ago there were 
about 30,000 Negroes in Washington. In 
1960 the Census Bureau reported there 
were 411,737, or about 53 percent of a 
total population of 763,356. 

Iam not basing my opposition to home 
rule primarily on the probability that the 
Negroes, who constitute a majority of the 
population, would control any local gov- 
ernment we might establish. 
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I base my opposition to home rule 
chiefly on the ground that, as long as 
Washington is the Nation’s Capital it will 
continue to be governed by Congress— 
as it should be—and if this bill passes 
the people who disagree with the actions 
of the elected Council will continue to 
bring their problems to Congress, as they 
do today. 


Throughout the Senate hearings wit- 
nesses and committee members, time and 
again, emphasized that the House and 
Senate could overturn any action of the 
Mayor or City Council. There might be 
some minor matters, like the naming of a 
street or the drafting of a new traffic 
regulation, that would go through the 
Council without producing any follow-up 
legislation here on Capitol Hill. 

No one put it more effectively than 
Commissioner Tobriner, when he told 
the committee: 

Congress has the ultimate and final jur- 
isdiction to review, to revise, to revoke, to 
amend any act of the local legislature. 


Later on the Commissioner added: 

If Congress desires to be interested in the 
length of leashes for dogs, there is nothing in 
this act that would prevent it from passing 
an act respecting that particular area. 


The trivial subjects that this Council 
might act on without anyone appealing 
to Congress are handled now by the ap- 
pointed Commissioners—and at less cost 
than this charter will entail. 

I also note from the hearings that the 
Washington Board of Trade, the most 
representative organization opposing 
home rule, emphasized that its position is 
not based on racial considerations. 

We opposed similar home rule proposals a 
half century ago, when the nonwhite popu- 


lation of the District was just over 25 per- 
cent— 


The trade board told the committee— 
We feel that we would continue to support 
such a policy even if the nonwhite population 
were a much lower percentage. This state- 
ment is made here in view of the frequent 
practice by some ardent home rule support- 
ers of maligning the board of trade and dis- 
Paraging its judgment in this matter for 
being racially motivated. 


The board of trade pointed out that it 
worked to obtain for Washingtonians the 
right to vote in presidential elections, 
and that for nearly half a century it 
has advocated national representation 
for the District in Congress, where the 
laws which govern the city are made. 

Washingtonians already have the vote 
in presidential elections. Why put the 
city to the trouble and expense of elect- 
ing a Mayor and a 19-member Council, 
along with a Board of Education, whose 
members would have no more real power 
than the three Commissioners and the 
appointed school board now have when- 
ever their decisions fail to please a ma- 
jority in Congress? 

In the city’s first presidential election 
in 1964 it went overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. The Johnson-Humphrey ticket 
carried 85.5 percent of the vote. 

In the light of these returns Repub- 
licans had little to look forward to from 
a home rule bill. But the Senate District 
Committee decided to sweeten the bill up 
& little for the Republicans by guarantee- 
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ing some minority representation on the 
Council. 

The original administration bill pro- 
vided for 14 Council members elected 
from wards. The committee enlarged 
the Council to 19, with the additional 5 to 
be elected at large. The bill stipulates 
that not more than three of the at-large 
members can be from the same political 
party. 

The three candidates of each party re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes in 
the primary would go on the ballot, and 
each voter on election day would vote for 
one Council nominee in his or her ward 
and for 5 of the 6 or more at-large nomi- 
nees. There could be more than 6 run- 
ning at large because provision is made 
for independents to get on the ballot. 
An independent may get on the ballot 
as a candidate for Councilman from a 
ward by obtaining 100 signatures within 
that ward. An independent could run 
for Councilman-at-large by obtaining 
500 signatures from the city as a whole. 

The Senate committee’s plan is similar 
to one adopted in Philadelphia in 1951. 
New York City also has a comparatively 
new charter under which the council 
consists of one member from a district 
and two at large from each borough. 

While the Senate committee changes 
may carry some appeal for local Repub- 
lican leaders, I do not believe they can 
count on more than the minimum of two 
seats on the 19-member Council if this 
bill passes. And, of course, there would 
always be the possibility that the two 
minority places at large could be won by 
independents. 

The committee added another amend- 
ment under which this new charter 
would not take effect unless approved by 
a majority of Washingtonians in a ref- 
erendum. 

I have no particular objection to this 
amendment, but it does not lessen in any 
way my opposition to the bill, which is 
based on a conviction that Congress 
should not, and will not, relinquish the 
ultimate power given to it by the Con- 
stitution to govern this Federal City. 

While the Democrats won a lopsided 
victory in the District in 1964, the statis- 
tics for the city’s first presidential elec- 
tion do not indicate any overwhelming 
interest in voting here. 

The figures show that only 37 percent 
of the population of voting age went to 
the polls here in 1964, despite the fact 
that the District had no literacy test, 
and that the registration requirements 
were as simple as they possibly could 
have been. 

The low percentage of votes cast prob- 
ably means that thousands of Washing- 
ton residents still regard themselves as 
citizens of the States from which they 
came, and many of them still vote back 
home by absentee ballot, as they have 
done for years. 

To sum up, Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve home rule is feasible or desirable 
as long as the Constitution remains un- 
changed, and a comparison of the growth 
and progress this city has enjoyed dur- 
ing the more than 90 years since home 
rule was withdrawn supports my posi- 
tion. 
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VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT IS 
CAUSE FOR ALARM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the soaring rate of unemployment among 
the young veterans of cold war military 
service is indicative of the desperate need 
of these individuals for further training 
in intellectual and technical skills. The 
opportunity for providing this needed 
educational advancement for this dedi- 
cated and able group of American citi- 
zens lies in enactment of the cold war 
GI education bill (S. 9) during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter of July 13, 1965, 
from Mr. Wayne E. Garrett, director, 
Kansas Veterans’ Commission, Topeka, 
Kans., be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KANSAS VETERANS’ COMMISSION, 
Topeka, Kans., July 13, 1965. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have read 
with a great deal of care the hearings before 
your subcommittee on Senate bill 9, a bill 
to provide readjustment assistance to vet- 
erans who served in the Armed Forces during 
the induction period. These hearings are 
most complete and I can add very little to 
the information assembled by your com- 
mittee. 

I have been attempting to come up with 
some specific statistics on the number of 
unemployed young people who have been 
discharged from the draft in the State of 
Kansas. Unfortunately, there are no reliable 
statistics in this field obtainable through 
the facilities of the Kansas Labor Depart- 
ment. 

It is, however, extremely clear from ex- 
amining work registers within the various 
employment offices that an extra large por- 
tion of the unemployed in Kansas are dis- 
eee from the current military draft 

W. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
there were 7,232 Kansas boys discharged from 
the draft for an average of slightly over 600 
per month. These boys are coming out of 
service and into a very competitive labor 
market and are having to compete against 
boys of their own age who have been deferred 
from the draft because they were financially 
able to attend college. This puts the high 
school graduate and the dropout in a posi- 
tion of severe disadvantage for the existing 
employment opportunities. 

As a result of this survey, we feel that 
a large number of the currently unemployed 
young men of Kansas are unemployed as a 
direct result of their military service and 
their inability to obtain adequate education 
to allow them to compete on a fair basis 
with their contemporaries who were not 
drafted. The present war situation and the 
probable immediate expansion of the Armed 
Forces is evident to anyone who reads the 
daily paper. 

Certainly the Congress is morally obligated 
to provide educational benefits such as out- 
lined in S. 9 to all young men who have 
served in the Armed Forces since January 31, 
1955. I am sure all of the veterans of this 
period of service as well as their parents and 
friends are extremely grateful for your long 
and aggressive campaign to obtain these 
benefits. 
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If this office can furnish you any additional 
information or assistance in your efforts, we 
would be most happy to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE E. GARRETT, 
Director. 


RIGHTS CANNOT BE ABRIDGED 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel on July 8 carried a 
thoughtful and persuasive editorial in 
defense of fair apportionment of State 
legislatures. 

In arguing for apportioning both 
houses on the basis of population, the 
editorial cites a key point in saying that 
malapportionment deprives cities of ade- 
quate representation and hobbles States 
in their struggle to cure the ills of ex- 
ploding urbanism. This, the newspaper 
concludes, invites the drift of more and 
more power, and the direct intervention, 
of the Federal Government in areas 
which States should be handling them- 
selves. 

In view of the timeliness and impor- 
tance of this editorial, I feel all Members 
of the Congress should have an opportu- 
nity to read it. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Preoceupied with the multiple crises 
around the world, Americans are paying too 
little attention to an impending congressional 
debate on a constitutional proposal which 
could have far-reaching consequences for our 
50 State governments. 

The so-called Dirksen amendment would 
amend the U.S. Constitution to permit one 
house of each State legislature to be appor- 
tioned according to factors other than popu- 
lation. 

It would, in effect, overrule the “one man, 
one vote” doctrine enunciated by the U.S. 
Supreme Court and thus permit a return, in 
part, to the malapportionment which has af- 
flicted State legislatures in the past. 

The arguments for the proposal are allur- 
ing. The amendment would permit the citi- 
zens of the State—and not the Supreme 
Court—to determine for themselves what 
kind of government they shall have, the pro- 
ponents claim. 

This is true, but only partly so, for under 
one of the several versions of the Dirksen 
proposal the apportioning could be done by a 
malapportioned legislature which is itself 
dominated by representatives of a minority 
of the citizens of a State. 

The proponents point out, too, that the 
amendment would require that any re- 
apportionment plan passed by a legislature 
would have to be ratified by the voters of a 
State. But the fundamental rights of our 
citizens cannot, under our form of govern- 
ment, be abridged by a majority of the 
people any more than they can by a legis- 
lative body or an arbitrary Governor. And 
high among these rights is that every citizen 
shall be represented in his State legislature 
equally with every other citizen. Until the 
recent Court decisions, these rights have 
been abridged by grossly unrepresentative 
legislatures which have shortchanged urban 
residents in favor of citizens living in rural 
areas. 

The Court has ruled that, under our Fed- 
eral Constitution, this basic right cannot 
be abridged by a legislature which discrim- 
inates against one class of citizens, and has 
thus directed that both houses of a legis- 
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lature must conform to the “one man, one 
vote” doctrine. 

Now, supporters of the Dirksen amend- 
ment would remove this basic right from 
the Constitution. It would be a long step 
backward for State governments everywhere. 

Depriving the cities of adequate repre- 
sentation would hobble States as they 
struggle to cure the ills of exploding urban- 
ism, and thus invite just what the pro- 
ponents of “State rights” say they fear most— 
the drift of more and more power, and the 
direct intervention, of the Leviathan of the 
Federal Government, 

The doctrine of the Court should be sup- 
ported not out of reverence for the judici- 
ary but because it is just. 

Fair representation is not a panacea. But, 
at least, it opens the road for decent, effec- 
tive, responsive State government. With 
equal representation, the voters can haye 
good government if they want it and work 
at it. 

Wisconsin is justly proud of the pioneer- 
ing role it has played in bringing equality of 
representation to its State legislature—now 
one of the Nation’s most fairly represented— 
and, more recently, to its county govern- 
ments. 

It is appropriate that our State’s two Sen- 
ators have stood steadfastly against the pro- 
posed return to inequity, while so many 
others have started to buckle under pressure. 
Our 10 Representatives, it is hoped, will fol- 
low the Senator’s example. 


REGULATION OF CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on 
June 23, Senator Javits and I introduced 
S. 2184, to require clinical laboratories 
transacting business in interstate com- 
merce to comply with minimum stand- 
ards in the performance of laboratory 
procedures. Since the introduction of 
this bill, I have been most encouraged 
by the reaction and support which this 
bill has received. In view of this great 
interest, I am hopeful that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Subcommittee on 
Health, Senator HL, will find it possi- 
ble to schedule hearings on this legisla- 
tion this session. 

As I stated when the legislation was 
introduced, the honest laboratories in 
this country have nothing to fear, for S. 
2184 is only aimed at the unscrupulous 
laboratory and will not in any way inter- 
fere with the legitimate laboratory. 

I wish to make it crystal clear, Mr. 
President, that there are many labora- 
tories which do receive specimens 
through the mail and perform tests in a 
manner which properly enjoys the full 
confidence of the public. In my own 
State, the people may be fully assured of 
the quality of work performed by any 
California laboratory for all laboratories 
are subjected to the most rigid require- 
ments. Having pioneered in 1937 the 
regulations in the clinical laboratory 
field, the State of California has fre- 
quently updated its standards, and to- 
day the California laboratories enjoy a 
reputation that makes them a show- 
place for the Nation. 

Despite the stringent qualifications in 
my State, citizens of California are not 
completely protected; for some out-of- 
State substandard laboratories continue 
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to do business. These substandard out- 
of-State laboratories will be the ones 
which will oppose this legislation and are 
the ones that were exposed by Walter 
Cronkite in his brilliant television series, 
entitled, “Mail Order Laboratories.” I 
ask unanimous consent that at this point 
in my remarks, Mr. President, a letter 
from Mr. S. Louis Gaines, chairman of 
the board of Biochemical Procedures, 
Inc., to Mr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BIOCHEMICAL PROCEDURES, 
North Hollywood, Calif., June 24, 1965. 
Mr. Frank STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y, 

Dear Mn. STANTON; We are in accord with 
your documentary approach to an exposé of 
unprofessionally operated mail order lab- 
oratories,” aired over television and radio 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 22 and 23, 
and appreciate the factual manner in which 
they have been portrayed. However, we be- 
lieve that you must assume a responsibility 
for clarifying more substantially and posi- 
tively the differences between the above and 
the reference laboratory facilities medically 
operated. 

The U.S. mails are used for basic com- 
munication between laboratories and for the 
rapid transfer of medical specimens. Mail 
services have been, and will continue to be 
utilized as an essential communication link 
by Federal, State, local, and privately oper- 
ated laboratories. In such a context it is im- 
portant to make any unsophisticated audi- 
ence aware of the basic differences between a 
necessary form of communication and the 
unfortunate connotation now made implicit 
in the term “mail order laboratories.” 

Biochemical Procedures is a specialized 
reference laboratory operating under the 
stringent public health laws of the State 
of California, whose standards for laboratory 
and laboratory personnel licensing are used 
as a model for other States. This laboratory 
supports laboratory research and service ac- 
tivities of several medical schools, hundreds 
of pathologists directly and several thousand 
pathologists indirectly via their directorship 
of hospitals supported by our laboratory fa- 
cilities. As a pathologist directed laboratory, 
we perform our laboratory services in a pro- 
fessionally responsible manner, following the 
traditional function of American pathology. 

Our letterhead was one of those displayed 
during your program as representative of 
California laboratories who refused to per- 
form certain analyses upon specimens sent 
through the mails because of their in- 
stability. 

Our letterhead was flashed quickly across 
the screen, enough to be clearly identifiable, 
immediately followed by the unprofessional 
practices being portrayed. We have already 
been beseiged by phone calls regarding our 
laboratories. Unfortunately, there now ex- 
ists a confusion that we were one of the 
unethical laboratories. 

Our reputation, hard won over many years, 
is now subtly but widely and repetitively 
linked with a philosophy and practice we de- 
plore. We strongly request your demarca- 


Biochemical Procedures, 
which demonstrably acted in a responsible 
manner from those whose activities are a 
symptom of faulty philosophy and practice. 

As chairman of the board of Biochemical 
Procedures, I am certain that you will want 
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to set the record straight in a prompt reply 
to us. 


Sincerely yours, 
S. LOUIS GAINES, 
Chairman of the Board. 

As Mr. Gaines points out, it is im- 
portant in discussing this problem that 
we clearly distinguish between the legiti- 
mate laboratory which operates with un- 
compromising accuracy in the finest 
tradition of American medicine and the 
illegitimate laboratory. We must not 
allow the general public to confuse the 
two. 

Many of the outstanding laboratories 
of the State have communicated with me 
and have pledged their complete support 
for this legislation. Indicative of this 
support is a paragraph from a letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Gaines. He states: 

Biochemical Procedures, Inc., is ready to 
serve you in advising and assisting you in 
any possible way to implement the passage of 
national legislation raising the standards of 
clinical laboratories throughout the United 
States. Our staff of experts is at your dis- 
posal at any time, here or in Washington. 


Mr. President, when I addressed the 
Senate on the introduction of S. 2184, I 
inadvertently failed to include the name 
of the California Association of Clinical 
Laboratories. This is regretful for this 
group made substantial contributions to 
the formulation and passage of the 
original California legislation. Their in- 
terest and support continued during the 
further development of the legislation. 
Their interest and support continue to- 
day. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
in my remarks that a press release of 
the California Association of Clinical 
Laboratories pledging its wholehearted 
support of S, 2184 be inserted in the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
OF CLINICAL LABORATORIES, 
Fremont, Calif., June 24, 1965. 

The California Association of Clinical Lab- 
oratories today pledged its wholehearted sup- 
port of proposed legislation which would 
exercise strict control over mail-order labora- 
tries engaged in interstate activities. 

The California Association of Clinical Lab- 
oratories is the statewide organization of 
licensed bioanalysts and licensed bioanalyst 
laboratory directors founded in 1937. 

Don Amsbaugh, president of the associa- 
tion, has just issued the following state- 
ment: 

“California bioanalysts are among the Na- 
tion’s best qualified and best trained in the 
highly specialized field of clinical laboratory 
direction, This is because California has the 
oldest and strictest laws of the Nation’s 10 
States which currently have legislation and 
licensure governing medical laboratories. 

“California demands rigid educational and 
training standards, both for directors of 
medical laboratories and for the technologists 
who work under them. These same rigid 
standards apply also to California laboratories 
which receive mailed-in specimens. Unfor- 
tunately, some mail order and other medical 
laboratories in States which do not have legis- 
lation have been shown to be substandard 
both in the qualifications of their directors 
and in their operating practices. It is this 
type of laboratory which has been the sub- 
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ject of investigations carried out by national 
news media. 

“For the past 6 years the California Asso- 
ciation of Clinical Laboratories has been at- 
tempting to obtain legislation preventing un- 
licensed out-of-State laboratories from per- 
forming tests on specimens mailed from 
California and, conversely, preventing the 
mailing of specimens from California to these 
unlicensed out-of-State laboratories, 

“The California Association of Clinical 
Laboratories is convinced, therefore, that it 
is in the best interests of the American pub- 
lic that legislation controlling all medical 
laboratories be instituted on a nationwide 
scale.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH-SPEED 
RAIL TRANSPORTATION IN 
NORTHEASTERN SECTION OF 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in today’s 
New York Times appears a letter from 
our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in regard to rail service in 
the northeastern United States. 

Senator Scorr emphasizes that im- 
proved rail facilities are the most eco- 
nomical answer to the transportation 
needs of this great section of the United 
States. I fully support this. 

I support, too, his completely sound 
position that development of high 
speed—150 miles per hour—passenger 
service in the Boston-Washington cor- 
ridor be undertaken forthwith. Like 
him, I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should sponsor research on exotic 
ground transportation systems. But this 
should not be done at the expense of im- 
provement in conventional rail trans- 
portation which can be undertaken 
forthwith to meet our immediate needs 
and those of the next 10 to 15 years. 
Action as well as research is essential 
here. We need not, and we must not, 
sacrifice either of these for the other. 
We must meet the needs both of the next 
decade and of the next century. 

S. 1588, which is still pending in the 
Commerce Committee, is designed to 
provide a measure—I think much too 
little—of Federal financial assistance 
toward both our immediate and our long- 
term objectives. I hope it will be 
strengthened and enacted into law 
promptly. 

Of course, none of this deals with an- 
other enormously important transporta- 
tion problem; namely, that of mass 
transit for our urban and suburban 
areas. Here again the Federal assist- 
ance which has thus far been offered falls 
far short of the need. But that is an 
other story which also involves the slow- 
ness of our States to provide the 
leadership, both individual and collective, 
which would justify Federal assistance on 
the scale which the problem requires. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
ScorTT’s letter to the Times be printed in 
full at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Eprror: 


I read with interest your June 30 editorial 
“The Northeast Rail Corridor.“ 
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I share the position of the Regional Plan 
Association that improved rail facilities are 
the most economical answer to the added 
transportation needs of the northeast cor- 
ridor in the immediate future. In recent 
testimony before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee on legislation to authorize research 
of various possible high-speed ground trans- 
portation systems for the Boston-Washing- 
ton corridor, I urged that development of 
high-speed (150 miles per hour) passenger 
railroad service in the corridor be undertaken 
forthwith. 

Research on unconventional ground trans- 
portation systems should by all means be 
pursued, but not at the expense of feasible, 
short-term speed-ups. 

I think that a real demand for rapid and 
modern passenger train service exists, 
especially between Boston, New York and 
Washington and major intermediate points, 
including Philadelphia. Successful opera- 
tion of high-speed railroads in the northeast 
corridor would, I feel sure, be extended to 
other congested intercity corridors such as 
Philadelphia-Pittsburgh and Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, and this advance would be a major 
step toward the eventual development of 
more exotic forms of rapid ground transport 
systems. 

Huck Scorr, 
U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 
WASHINGTON, July 7, 1965. 


FBI DIRECTOR SPEAKS TO 
AMERICA’S YOUTH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I was deeply impressed with 
the message directed to America’s young 
folk by Director J. Edgar Hoover of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as pub- 
lished in the July 11, 1965, issue of 
Parade, Wheeling, W. Va., News-Regis- 
ter. 

I, therefore, request unanimous con- 
sent to have this article placed in the 
Recorp, so that Mr. Hoover’s remarks 
may receive greater circulation. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor» as follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
July 11, 1965] 
AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FOR AMERICA’S YOUTH 
From J. Epcar Hoover 


The bedrock of this Nation’s strength is 
unity. America was built on the faith of 
men who pledged their lives and ideals in a 
common cause. This heritage of union has 
been a constant factor in our national life, 
passed on from one generation to the next. 
As the melting pot of the world, the United 
States grew and prospered because it was able 
to assimilate many cultures and creeds into 
that heritage. Distrust and suspicion had 
no part in this process, yet these divisive 
forces have been with us continually, seek- 
ing to dilute our strength and sap our vigor. 

Today the radical elements which op- 
erate at the fringes of the political and 
ideological spectrum are following this pat- 
tern. Spewing forth their poison of bigotry, 
hate and distrust, they are working to turn 
American against American in order to 
achieve their own ends. And high on their 
list of targets are the young people of the 
Nation. 

I believe it is vitally important today for 
our youth to know these extremists for what 
they are and to be aware of the threat they 
pose. 

First of all, they are not difficult to iden- 
tify. They include the counterfeit patriots 
at the fanatic limits of the far right, such as 
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the Ku Klux Klan, who not only take the 
law into their own hands on occasion but 
who would use the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States to withhold from some 
the liberty and justice which are guaranteed 
to all. 

Also included are Communists and other 
agents of foreign ideologies on the extreme 
left who would destroy this country’s demo- 
cratic institutions and betray our freedom. 
Beneath the deception of surface appear- 
ances, there is much that is similar between 
the radicals of the two extremes. They both 
reject the rules of democratic society and 
both would undermine our traditional proc- 
esses to further their own interests. 

Between the fanatical poles there are, of 
course, many degrees of belief and expres- 
sion. It is important, however, to know what 
is merely rebellious behavior and what is 
disruptive and dangerous. Orderiy protest, 
such as that which has generally character- 
ized the Civil Rights movement, is far re- 
moved from the area of extremism to which 
I am referring. 

The guideposts by which young people may 
orient themselves in today’s world often 
seem blurred and uncertain. At this stage 
in the maturing process, the perplexed 
adolescent becomes aware of pressures from 
all sides seeking to influence him along 
certain lines of endeavor. In this maze, the 
hysterical calls of blind chauvinsim and the 
siren songs of pseudo-liberalism may appear 
to offer philosophies of simplicity which are 
vastly more appealing than the voices of 
moderation and logic. 


THE SIMPLE FANATICS 


Simplicity is a part of the stock-in-trade 
of the fanatical fringe. For them there are 
no grays in our complex society but only 
black and white. This commitment to the 
absolute correctness of their positions and 
the absolute incorrectness of their opponent's 
can be dangerous, for it logically leads to a 
policy of expediency in which the means are 
justified by the end. 

Undoubtedly, virulent extremism of the 
right or left is attractive to some young peo- 
ple because of the implication of direct ac- 
tion. But the young person who feels him- 
self drawn to the philosophies of either camp 
should ask himself this question—‘“In later 
years, what could be the consequences to me 
of such an association?” 

The answer to this question is to be found 
many times in the files of the FBI. Time and 
again, we in the FBI have seen young people 
leave these groups in disgust, only to find 
that they are later typed by their former 
association or that some unfortunate inci- 
dent connected with their membership, an 
arrest, for example, continues to embarrass 
them. 

Consider the case of a young technical 
worker in the Midwest. In the 1950's he was 
approached to join the Communist Party. 
An idealist, he was interested in alining 
himself with a progressive movement to fight 
social injustice. The Communists exploited 
this idealism, beguiling him with their two- 
faced claims that the party offered the only 
sure way to the solution of the world’s ills. 
He bought this line, joined the party and was 
also active in a Communist-front group. 


PAST HAUNTS HIM 


This naive young man quickly learned that 
he had made a mistake. He could not rec- 
oncile his beliefs with the godless conspiracy 
of the Communists and he broke all ties with 
them. His brief adventure in the far left 
was not that easily dismissed, however, for 
he subsequently encountered considerable 
adverse reaction from citizens who knew 
nothing of his circumstances except that he 
had once been connected with the Commu- 
nist Party. This unfair but very real situa- 
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tion has since caused him and his family 
much anxiety and has even been a disruptive 
factor in his employment. 

Of course, the misfortune of this and other 
youthful victims of its machinations is of no 
concern to the Communist Party. It is en- 
gaged in an intensive campaign to subvert 
the minds and win the support of American 
youth and it has no compunction about the 
harm it causes. 

A current major program which the Com- 
munist Party is directing against young peo- 
ple is the W. E. B. du Bois Clubs of America. 
This party-oriented youth organization, 
founded in June 1964, at a convention in 
California dominated and controlled by the 
Communists, has as its basic aim the promo- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism. Centered on 
college campuses, the Dubois Clubs represent 
a soft-sell approach which the Marxists be- 
lieve has great promise in reaching American 
youth. 

The party is also trying to contact young 
people through a massive campus speech pro- 
gram. This is a propaganda campaign con- 
cerned with attempting to influence student 
opinion at American colleges and universities 
to accept the party as a legitimate organiza- 
tion within our democratic tradition—which 
it is not. 

Zealots of the extreme right are no less 
eager to win the support of young people 
than those on the left. Lacking the subtlety 
of the Communist approach, these radicals 
have nevertheless enjoyed considerable re- 
cent success in their efforts to broaden their 
influence, 

PATRIOTIC DISGUISE 

Emotion, not reason, controls the fanatical 
right and it is on this level that they make 
their pitch. They may clothe their rant- 
ings in patriotic garb, passing themselves off 
as defenders of the Constitution or protec- 
tors of religion. They know such devices 
have much appeal for impressionable youths. 

But look behind this thin disguise and 
their true character can clearly be seen. Ter- 
rorism and violence mark the activities of 
these groups, and it is a tenet of their cow- 
ardly philosophy that they attack only the 
weak and outnumbered. 

The Ku Klux Klan and other racist groups 
which would trample upon the rights of 
their fellow men deserve the contempt of 
every American. 

Do not be taken in by their emotional 
appeals. Instead, take a long, hard look at 
the terrible acts of violence which have oc- 
curred in certain of our Southern States in 
recent months and know them for what they 
really are. 

There is nothing honorable or patriotic 
about any organization which condones law- 
lessness and intimidation. The law is above 
any individual or group of individuals and 
we must be constantly on guard against 
those who would shortcut or use the law 
to achieve their own ends. 

America’s young people are its future, the 
key to continued greatness. The extremists 
know this, and they also believe that youth is 
America’s Achilles’ heel through which they 
can effectively strike at our unity. 

Their campaigns to divide and subvert 
are in full swing. But this duplicity will 
surely fail if our young citizens stand up 
to be counted for the future, if they articu- 
late their pride in our traditions and ideals 
and shoulder the responsibilities of their 
heritage. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I was recently interviewed by 
reporters with the Washington Star 
newspaper; and, in the course of their 
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questioning, I was asked about U.S. Sen- 
ators who had been of particular in- 
spiration to me. Among others, I men- 
tioned the name of Senator EVERETT Mc- 
KınLEY DIRKSEN, of Illinois, pointing out 
that he is one of a kind; his oratorical 
his genuine warmth are very 


I was, therefore, pleased to read the 
article in the Sunday Washington, D.C., 
Star, on June 27, regarding the distin- 
guished minority leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I note that the writer concurs with 
my assessment of Senator DIRKSEN’S 
singularity. 

Because I found the article to be both 
interesting and a fully merited tribute to 
this great and distinguished Senator, I 
request unanimous consent to have it 
placed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
June 27, 1965] 
THE REMARKABLE INDEPENDENCE OF REPUB- 
LICAN SENATE LEADER 
(By Arthur Edson) 

In an age when everything is becoming 
standardized—when office buildings, automo- 
biles and even Senators look alike—EvVERETT 
McKINLEY remains unique. 

With his hair tangled as if he had just 
stepped from a speeding convertible, with 
his yoice throbbing and sepulchral like a 
hi-fi set in need of adjustment, with his sen- 
tences swooping like bee martins hunting 
insects, DIRKSEN is the easiest Senator to 
recognize. 

Alas, or perhaps fortunately, he is also the 
easiest to lampoon. 

And because he is, it is all the harder to 
realize that DimksEN may now be the strong- 
est man in the Senate, counted on by Pres- 
idents for help when they are in trouble. 


PROVOKES MERRIMENT 


He has been called the wizard of ooze; the 
man whose tonsils are marinated in honey, 
and the oleaginous Senator from Illinois who 
ean hide his simplest thought in a poly- 
syllabic haze, 

Laughter, either at or with, can be deadly 
to a politician. 

But DRESEN has gone his ostentatious 
way, manner and mannerisms guaranteed to 
evoke merriment. In an arena where the 
stuffed shirt remains a precious garment, 
DirKsEN dares to poke fun at himself. No 
one enjoys his masterful performances more 
than he does, 

Despite these handicaps, strange things 
are happening. Laudatory adjectives, like 
statesmanship, have been slipping into prose 
describing him, and any senatorial ranking 
puts him at or near the top. 

As leader of a small band of Senate Repub- 
licans, DimKSEN may be outnumbered, but 
rarely outmaneuvered, Haggard, often ail- 
ing, but a zestful 69, Drexsen nimbly cavorts 
down. both sides of the political street, 


RESCUES PRESIDENTS 


With nearly every other Republican leader 
stained by defeat, DIRKSEN stacks up as one 
of his party’s most prominent spokesmen. 

And yet, on major issues, when either John 
F. Kennedy or Lyndon B. Johnson had been 
cut off at the pass, here comes old Ev, his 
oratorical guns thundering, to the rescue of 
a Democratic President. 

DIRKSEN has been particularly helpful in 
international crises. “I shall not let it be 
manifested to the world,” he says, “that I am 
taking away from the President his responsi- 
bility in the conduct of the foreign policy of 
the country.” 
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And he has plugged for such legislation as 
the nuclear test ban treaty, bonds for the 
United Nations and civil rights. 

“We must stand up and be counted in our 
own generation,” Dirksen said in arguing for 
U.N, bonds. “I have a couple of grandchil- 
dren in Tennessee. * * * I want to vouch- 
safe to them as a legacy the last best hope 
of peace.“ 

SCORNS CRITICS 

For those stands DIRKSEN has been ap- 
plauded, bipartisanly and grandiloquently— 
by Lyndon Johnson and Dwight Eisenhower, 
among others. 

But behind scenes, many a Republican 
grumps that Dirxsen should spend more time 
denouncing Democrats and less time cozying 
up to them. 

DIRKSEN scorns such critics. 

“There are people who don’t look down 
the road far enough,” he said in a recent 
interview. “They forget the last part of the 
sentence; “The duty of the opposition is to 
oppose—if the other party is wrong.’ The 
question is: Is it in the national interest?” 

Looking far down the road, Dirksen de- 
cided a civil rights bill was in the national 
interest, and much of his time this spring 
was spent in helping to draft, and to pass, 
a bill he thought was satisfactory. 

THE DIRKSEN STYLE 

Senatorial leadership is a delicate art that 
few have learned. No Senator can be led 
anywhere unless he wants to. 

Many observers class Lyndon Johnson as 
the most skilled leader in Senate history, but 
Johnson had a majority, at least in theory, 
to work on. Dirksen has to extract political 
honey while outnumbered more than 2 to 1. 

How does the DRKSEN style differ from 
the Johnsonian? 

“Well, he has a slightly imperious qual- 
ity,” Dirksen says of his old sparring mate. 
“With him eyerything had to be done right 
now. I think you have to take time with 
these things. If you try to hurry them in a 
judgment you won't succeed.” 

DIRKSEN likes to say that it’s better to use 
an oilcan than a baseball bat. On his desk 
is a golden oilcan inscribed: “The oilcan 
is mightier than the sword.“ 


PRAISE FROM JAVITS 


The Dirksenian formula, straight from the 
old oilcan: 

“You argue politely, amiably, and with the 
utmost good nature. It requires a lot of 
patience. You can’t violently disagree, and 
maybe you won't succeed. Well, the next 
day is another day, and there’s the next day 
and the next day. You stay at it ever- 
lastingly.” 

It worked on civil rights. Although 
Democrats will try to make political hay 
from it, Dirksen lined up 80 of the 32 Senate 
Republicans, causing Senator Javits, his Re- 
publican colleague from New York, to say 
admiringly: 

“He has performed for my party in the 
historical tradition of Lincoln.” 

Seated in his magnificent office in the 
Capitol, with a chandelier tinkling gently 
as if that lilting prose were set to music, 
DERKSEN likes to marvel how events shape 
destinies. 

Possibly the greatest marvel is that DIRK- 
SEN is in the Senate at all. Born in Pekin, 
III., still his hometown, on January 4, 1896, 
DIRKSEN seemed bent toward everything but 
politics: Selling washing machines, dredging, 
wholesale baking, writing. (He churned 
out scores of stories, all scorned by pub- 
lishers.) And, of course acting. 

Only his mother’s opposition to the theater 
saved him for the only stage worthy of his 
talents, the Senate. 

DmxsEn’s first goal was the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1930, at the old Majestic 
Opera House in Peoria, he heard other candi- 
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dates say they were running only because 
their friends insisted on it. 

When his turn came, Dmxsen acknowl- 
edged that he had no hordes of urgers. 

“That’s me against the field,” he said, “and 
I am going to try and try and try until you 
send me to Congress,” 

DIRKsEN was beaten in the primaries, but 
true to his promise, he was campaigning the 
next day, and in 1932, the year of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt sweep, Dirksen bucked the 
Democratic trend and came to the House. 


HAD EYE TROUBLE 


But his career was still to have a 
frightening hiatus. 

After 16 years in the House, Dirksen had 
to drop out due to eye trouble so serious that 
specialists, fearing malignancy, voted 4 to 
3 for the removal of one eye. 

Miraculously, the eye improved—he now 
thinks it’s his better one—and Republicans 
were soon camping on his Pekin doorstep 
urging him to run for the Senate. 

He agreed, reluctantly, but after a cam- 
paign so vigorous he wore out two and a half 
cars (he had 30,000 miles on his third one), 
DmkseEN achieved a major political upset. 
He beat Scott Lucas, who, ironically, had 
been the Democratic leader in the Senate. 

On January 3, 1951, the day before his 
55th birthday, he arrived in the Senate at 
last, and even his fiercest critics agree that 
the two seem designed for each other. 


WORKS LONG HOURS 


DIRKSEN’s present prestige can be ex- 
plained, in part, simply: The Senate is in 
transition. The Old Guard has been re- 
duced by age, by illness, by death, by defeat, 
by promotion (Johnson to the White House, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY to the Vice-Presi- 
dency). 

Forty-five of its one hundred members 
have been here less than 7 years, young- 
sters in a body that reveres seniority, wait- 
ing impatiently their chance to run the 
shop. 

For DIRKSEN, these are indeed golden years, 
with only his health a nagging worry. He 
has emphysema, & chronic lung ailment that 
isn't helped by his chronic smoking. He 
has stomach spasms that have hospitalized 
him seven times since October. He has had 
ulcers. 

But DIRKSEN still works long hours. 

The Senator and his wife live in Virginia, 
where there’s room to grow flowers, to listen 
to the birds, and with a branch of the Po- 
tomac nearby suitable for fishing. He's a 
pole and worm man,” his administrative as- 
sistant, John R. Gomien, says. 

Senate and House leaders are supplied with 
limousines, and each morning DIRKSEN has 
45 minutes for uninterrupted work as he is 
driven in to the Capitol. It's the most 
precious moment of the day to me,” DRESEN 
says. “No phones ringing.” 

During this period he may block out a 
speech, study some bill, or decide where next 
to ply the oilcan. 

TRAVEL UNORTHODOX ROAD 

DmxkseEn recently told the Senate: 

“My forte in life as a legislator is not what 
I got enacted but what I kept from getting 
enacted because I thought it was not in the 
interest of the people of this Republic.” 

Whether Dir«sen’s forte will add up to 
statesmanship, only time, that great leveler 
of reputations, will tell. But if future his- 
tory books give Dirksen high marks they 
may also describe the unorthodox road he 
traveled. 

A barrel full of garter snakes, released on 
a highly polished floor, could not have wrig- 
gled in more directions than Dirksen. 


CHANGED HIS MIND OFTEN 
One awed statistician claims that in DRE- 


SEN’s 16 years in the House he changed his 
mind 62 times on foreign policy, 31 times on 
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military policy, and 70 times on farm pro- 
grams. 

Take foreign aid, which he originally ab- 
horred. By 1955 he was saying: 

“I remember the day when I used to at- 
tack this program. I did it with a great deal 
of verve and vigor. I take it back. Pub- 
licly and privately, I take it back.” 

Possibly DirKsen’s switch on Eisenhower 
best illustrates his blithe chameleonic spirit. 

In 1952, at the Republican National Con- 
vention, Dirksen wanted Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, to win the nomination for President. 
Goy. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, pulled 
for Eisenhower. 

Dmxsen worked himself and his listeners 
into a lather before applying the razor. 
Looking at Dewey, DIRKSEN cried: 

“We followed you before, and you took us 
down the road to defeat.” 

Boos. Howls. Pandemonium. 


SWUNG TO EISENHOWER 


Nothing is unusual in Dmxsen's later 
swing to Eisenhower. It happens in every 
administration. But who except DIRKSEN 
would become so enraptured with his flip- 
flop? On the seventh anniversary of Ike’s 
inauguration, DRESEN purred to the Senate: 

“I have often said that, in my judgment, 
there is a quiet, brooding destiny that looks 
after the affairs of men and nations. I have 
puzzled hundreds of times how one could 
account for the fact that Abraham Lincoln 
came on the American scene when he did 
and make his exit when he did, if it were not 
the unfolding of the divine pattern of his- 


"I feel that way, too, Mr. President, about 
the distinguished occupant of the White 
House, Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

SPEECHES SHINE 

But Dmxsen’s trademark is his profligate 
way with And because the Senate 
is slowly being bleached of its color—no more 
Alben Barkleys, no more Tom Connallys, no 
more Huey Longs—Drrxksen’s words shine 
the more gaudily. 

It is as difficult to savor Dmxsen’s style 
without the pulsating DRESEN baritone as 
it is to feel the surge of a jet airliner by 
reading a timetable. But let us remember 
those errant curls, that incredible voice, that 
mocking air as we try a DIRKSENIAN sampler. 

On Senator GEORGE Davin AIKEN, Republi- 
can, of Vermont, who had been nominated 
for president pro tempore of the Senate, “I 
am confident that he will be like his name- 
sake, David of old, who reached into the 
brook of Elah, and there found smooth 
stones for his slingshot with which to hum- 
ble Goliath. 

“In the same spirit, GEORGE AIKEN will 
reach into the brook of Elah, wherever it may 
be in Vermont, and with smooth stones 
vanquish all the Philistine forces of evil 
which either threaten or jeopardize this Re- 
public,” 

RECALLS FIRST VOTE 

On his coming to Congress, “The first bill 
I voted on in 1933 under Franklin Roosevelt 
was the Economy Act. It was not even in 
print. We worked from five typewritten 
copies. The economy was achieved at the 
expense of the veterans and the Federal em- 
ployees, and no one else. 

“I voted for the rule, to begin with, and 
then voted against the bill. In a few days 
my desk was littered with telegrams and 
letters. It is no easy thing to bear when 
one’s best friend sends a telegram, ‘you 
stinking one termer’. 

“I wept when my friend wrote to me about 
that first vote. I wanted to make public 
service a career.” 

On making speeches in the Senate, “I 
learned long ago that no souls are saved 
after the first 20 minutes.” 

However, history may evaluate DIRKSEN, 
it should point out that if his words tended 
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to be high blown and unusual, his Senate 
speeches tended to be short, gay, and to the 
point. 

There are worse epitaphs than this: Ev 
rarely bored his fellow man. 


WAR ON DROUGHT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on June 
10, I asked President Johnson to appoint 
a joint task force composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Chief of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Director of the Weather Bureau 
to formulate immediate plans to allevi- 
ate critical drought conditions through- 
out the country and particularly the 
Northeast. 

I am most gratified that yesterday the 
President acted to put machinery into 
action to solve this most serious problem 
and has asked a panel headed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to submit to 
him within a week a report on how the 
Federal Government could help alleviate 
the drought crisis in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. The panel 
is expected to meet this week. 

I hope the panel will explore fully all 
existing Federal water programs and 
that it will move promptly in recom- 
mending immediate steps for drought 
relief. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, an article from 
today’s New York Times on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, _ 


as follows: 


JOHNSON ORDERS PANEL To ASSESS WATER 
SHorTaAGE—CALLS FOR UDALL To REPORT IN 
WEEK ON PROBLEM ALONG THE EASTERN 
SEABOARD 


WASHINGTON, July 14.—President Johnson 
asked today that a report be submitted to 
him within a week on how the Federal Gov- 
ernment could help alleviate the “urgent 
water problem” in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 

The President instructed Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart L. Udall to call the ad hoc Water 
Resources Council together immediately to 
study the question. 

The Council is made up of Government 
officials whose departments deal with water 
problems. An Interior Department spokes- 
man said that Mr. Udall hoped to call a 
meeting not later than Friday. 

Mr. Johnson said that the Council would 
assess what further actions might be taken 
to assist the States in meeting the water 
problems now confronting the two regions, 


MAY TRANSPORT WATER 


Some of the possibilities expected to be 
considered by the Council are the use of flood 
control dams to create reservoirs, civilian 
use of reservoir systems at abandoned mili- 
tary installations, and transporting water 


‘supplies by tank car to emergency areas. 


Mr. Johnson met on the water problem 
with Buford Ellington, head of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and the President’s lial- 
son man with the State Governors. 

The White House said that the President 
had asked Mr, Ellington to move ahead “as 
rapidly and efficiently as possible” with 
mobilizing the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help the States involved cope 
with the water shortage. 

ELLINGTON IS COORDINATOR 

Mr. Ellington will work with the Water 

Resources Council and will coordinate Fed- 


eral and State activities to deal with the 
situation. 
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{In New York, water conservation pro- 
grams for the metropolitan area of 14 mil- 
lion population were stepped up and officials 
looked for ways to avoid further shortages. 
P. 59.] 

Mr. Johnson said it would require imagi- 
native planning, a willingness to cooperate 
and some sacrifices if the Nation was to 
make the best use of its water resources. 

“We must move quickly and firmly to pre- 
serve what we have and what we receive,” he 
said. “An abundance of water is critical for 
the present generation of Americans and a 
vital legacy for the next. 

Mr. Johnson said that the Water Resources 
Council would obtain the views of the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, A week ago 
the commission declared the four-State Dela- 
ware River Basin area to be in a state of 
drought emergency. The basin supplies one- 
third of New York City’s water. 

The commission is composed of the Gov- 
ernors of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware, and Mr. Udall. 

Meanwhile, the Senate approved today and 
sent to the White House legislation provid- 
ing for a 10-year, $50 million program to 
develop the Nation's water resources. 

The measure, approved by the House yes- 
terday, establishes a Federal Water Resources 
Council and authorizes $5 million a year for 
the next 10 years in grants to States to help 
them develop comprehensive water resources 
plans, It also authorizes the President to 
set up river basin commissions to study ways 
of using water supplies to the best ad- 
vantage. 


SMALL BUSINESS OPPOSES PACK- 
AGING AND LABELING BILL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, thou- 
sands of owners and managers of small 
business firms, who have had the oppor- 
tunity to study details of S. 985, the 
packaging and labeling bill introduced 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], are vigorously opposed to this 
measure, as is this Senator. 

Such opposition is based on many 
reasons. Among them is the impact on 
the small businessmen. But this is not 
the principal objection. The small busi- 
nessman is especially concerned because 
of the bad results which will be imposed 
on the consumer; including substan- 
tially higher costs to the housewife for 
the products involved; the reduction in 
customer choice of package forms, sizes, 
and so forth; and most of all, the sub- 
stituting of Federal agency’s judgment 
for the best and most effective regula- 
tion yet devised—namely, the veto or ap- 
proval of such products by the housewife 
in her daily purchases. Also because the 
evils the bill allegedly aims at, are ade- 
quately legislated against now. 

Recently at hearings on this bill, Mr. 
Lloyd Skinner, of my home city of 
Omaha, Nebr., testified. He presented 
a splendid analysis of this entire 
subject. He did so not only as an ex- 
perienced and successful manufacturer 
of food products, but also as President 
of the National Small Business Associa- 
tion. 

The association, organized in 1937, is 
the only organization representing small 
business having a board of trustees se- 
lected from its membership and in con- 
trol of its management and policies. It 
is the only small business organization 
represented on important industry and 
government committees. 
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For many years, Mr. Lloyd Skinner has 
been a personal friend of mine. He is 
President of the Skinner Macaroni Co. 
of Omaha and typifies the small busi- 
nessman who contributes so much to 
civic, State, and National affairs. 

For example, he is a director of the 
Omaha Urban League, a director of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, 
president of the Nebraska Chapter of the 
National Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, cochairman of the Nebraska 
chapter of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, director of the 
Omaha Civic Opera, and Salvation Army. 
He is also a member of the advisory 
board of Duchesne College and St. 
Catherine’s Hospital. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Skinner’s statement to the 
Senate Commerce Committee in opposi- 
tion to S. 985 be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp along with the list of the 
trustees of the National Small Business 
Association, who are continuing their 
fine volunteer work for the benefit of the 
business community in general, and to 
the consuming public of the products in 
which the small business community 
engages. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD E. SKINNER ON BEHALF 
OF NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
HOLDING HEARINGS ON S. 985 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Lloyd E. Skinner. I am 
president of Skinner Macaroni Co., of Omaha, 
Nebr., and also past president of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association., I am 
appearing here today as president of the 
National Small Business Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I testified against this bill during the hear- 
ings held in April of 1963, not because I am 
not in sympathy with the objectives of the 
bill, but because of the grave doubts about 
the apparent lack of understanding of the 
economic considerations involved, as well as 
the potential impact upon small business 
and the consumer. 

I have closely followed the testimony relat- 
ing to this legislation. I have carefully 
studied all of the evidence produced. I have 
examined the marketing situation with re- 
spect to my own industry, and I have not 
been able to verify the existence of sufficient 
consumer deception and confusion to justify 
the legislation under consideration. 

I would like to observe also that all through 
the hearings the general tone surrounding 
the discussion of this matter appears to cast 
industry on the one hand and consumers on 
the other in roles which are basically antago- 
nistic and incompatible. This is certainly 
not a realistic view, and in fact misrepresents 
the attitude of the food manufacturer and 
processor. The truth is that the patronage 
of consumers is absolutely essential—but this 
hinges on a number of factors which include 
price, quality, packaging, class of advertising, 
class of distribution, manner of display, type 
of promotion, and general reputation of the 
product. I wish to point out with great em- 
phasis that these re not independent ele- 
ments of food marketing—chey are interlock- 
ing mechanisms of the competitive process, 
and it is impossible to treat one phase of this 
chain as though it could be manipulated 
and recast to fit a theoretical or idealistic 
notion of merchandising reform. 

In addition to these considerations it must 
be remembered that the paramount consid- 
eration of any business enterprise is to stay 
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in business and there are a great many con- 
cerns in the food industry with high-quality 
competitive products which have exacted the 
same idea. I would venture to assert that at 
least 95 percent of the huge volume of food 
items sold in this country today are beyond 
serious criticism with respect to display of 
price and weight, and general packaging prac- 
tice. The competition between these items 
is so keen that the slightest disruption of 
the manufacturing and distributing process 
by regulation or otherwise can cause a chain 
reaction of serious proportions. 

This legislation proposes to transfer from 
management to Government bureaucracy 
some of the most critical and costly decisions 
with which management is faced. There 
is no room for mistakes or delays in this 
area, Lack of knowledge of the market, ig- 
norance of cost factors, and unawareness of 
the competitive pressures can put a company 
out of business as quickly as anything I 
know, and yet it is seriously proposed here 
to give bureaucracy control over these vital 
decisions. My own company by any stand- 
ards is a relatively small business, and yet 
we have over $300,000 invested in packaging 
machinery. Any deviation from the stand- 
ards for which this machinery is designed 
could result in disastrous expense. I was 
amazed to note that the Secretary of Com- 
merce suggested that it might be desirable 
to provide some sort of advance clearance 
of package labeling and design. This is the 
most impractical idea I have ever heard ad- 
vanced. Anyone who has ever had any ex- 
perience with Government knows that this 
process entails 6 months to a year’s delay, 
to say nothing of the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars in trying to convince 
some official why it is necessary to do things 
in a particular way—whether it be to meet 
competition, to satisfy the psychological pref- 
erences of the consumers, to reduce man- 
ufacturing costs, or the necessity of staying 
within the performance limits of automated 
machinery. 

I would like to point out with great em- 
phasis that this legislation does not deal 
with offenses which as a matter of public 
policy clearly ought to be prohibited by 
general law. At best we are talking about 
matters of personal opinion—about what 
kind of a label can be easily understood by a 
consumer of the lowest mentality about fair 
display of relevant factual information. The 
implication of much of the testimony here 
is that most consumers are fools, which I 
assure you is not the case. There is no ques- 
tion but that this legislation would put Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in complete control of the 
size, the weight, the pictorial matter, and 
the copy on every food package. 

I wonder if anyone has stopped to think 
that the idea of seeking Government author- 
ity in advance before making a vital business 
decision is absolutely inconsistent with some 
of our most fundamental and cherished 
American traditions. Advance government 
permission is the Latin system—nothing can 
be done without a government license. Un- 
less I have been misinformed all these years 
I have been under the impression that we 
are dedicated to the proposition that within 
reasonable limitations the American citizen 
is free to do as he pleases, and that if he 
transgresses the law he must be tried and 
proved guilty of a specific offense. This 
legislation proposes to deal with merchandis- 
ing ethics which are matters purely subject 
to personal opinion. What kind of adjectives 
will be regarded as likely to mislead? What 
kind of pictorial matter leads to a false con- 
clusion about the product? What is a proper 
relation of price to weight? How full is a 
full pack when you produce a number of 
food products of different densities and 
shapes which inevitably will reduce in vol- 
ume as a consequence of transportation? 
Furthermore, it certainly cannot be argued 
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that these considerations are of such gravity 
that public policy demands advance clear- 
ance by the Government. Such a contention 
would be a little short of ridiculous. 

I have brought with me a number of pack- 
ages for the purpose of demonstrating some 
of the practical problems encountered in 
food packaging, and to show how we display 
the weight of the product contained therein. 
You will note that there is no mistake about 
the weight of the product placed in these 
packages. First, it will be noted that the 
packages have a certain uniformity. This 
is not at all due to merchandising plans, 
but to practical necessity. This machinery 
will adjust the size of packages to a very 
limited extent, but only within a very narrow 
range, and we are thus compelled to market 
the full line of pasta—that is spaghetti, 
macaroni, etc.—in packages of similar size. 
In view of the fact that shapes and density 
vary from product to product, the degree 
of fill is slightly different in each case, and 
for this reason we take great pains to dis- 
play the weight of the contents in figures of 
unmistakable size. I can assure you that any 
significant change in package size is almost 
prohibitive in terms of cost, and changes in 
package dress represent a major cost item 
of serious proportions. 

A great deal has been said, with dark in- 
sinuations, about the motives of manufac- 
turers who vary the weights of the products 
in food containers. There is no mystery 
about it, and there is certainly nothing repre- 
hensible in the practice. One only has to 
read the current financial papers to be aware 
that the margin of profit has been steadily 
decreasing, and is continuing to do so not- 
withstanding the pace of current business 
activity. The pressure of increasing costs 
and taxes is ever present in any business, and 
most particularly in the food industry where 
the profit margins are extremely narrow. 

Let us take the example of this product 
which I hold in my hand. It is composed of 
several different types of wheat and it con- 
forms to a quality standard which has al- 
ways been maintained. What happens when 
the cost of labor and the cost of wheat force 
a reconsideration of price structure of this 
item? It is a paramount necessity to re- 
main competitive. It is also a paramount 
consideration to maintain the quality, but 
something has to give one way or the other 
because we can no longer produce the same 
quantity of the same quality for the same 
price. At this point we are forced to con- 
sider the elements of psychological pricing. 
I can assure you there is a vast difference in 
terms of market acceptability between an 
item priced at 19 cents and an item priced at 
21 cents. The changes made in this area 
have to be considered very carefully and 
made only with full knowledge of consumer 
reaction. 

Let us pass on for the moment to the next 
consideration—can anything be done about 
the quality of the basic ingredients? If a 
product has achieved a high-class reputa- 
tion over a long period of time it might be 
possible to downgrade the components, and 
get by for a while, but in the long run any 
manufacturer knows that this is the begin- 
ning of the end. If tampering with quality 
is out, what else can be done? An increase 
in price is always bad, so the only practical 
answer is a weight adjustment, which will 
do two things. It will take care of the in- 
crease in cost, and perhaps as well permit a 
downward price adjustment which will bene- 
fit the competitive situation. So long as the 
weight is plainly and prominently displayed 
on the package this adjustment has precisely 
the same effect as would the increase in price 
on the original quantity. 

With respect to “cents off” promotion, I 
believe this is a perfectly legitimate mer- 
chandising device, and to arbitrarily rule it 
out as proposed by this legislation would 
represent an unnecessary loss to consumers, 
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as well as a serious handicap to the manu- 
facturers. There may be a few instances of 
misuse, but this can certainly be reached 
under present law. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, many dis- 
tinguished witnesses have fully covered these 
points, and I do not wish to belabor the 
issues. But in concluding I wish to empha- 
size a few undeniable facts which ought to 
be conclusive. You can review this record 
from one end to the other and you will find 
no evidence of any kind which establishes 
that the subject matter of this legislation is 
of sufficient gravity or of sufficient volume to 
justify the exercise of Federal authority, 
especially in terms of advance clearance. 
Also it is my informed opinion that this 
legislation, if passed as proposed, can impose 
an unnecessary price burden on consumers 
amounting to between 15 and 20 percent. 
May I say also that the pressures of present 
Federal regulation are gradually forcing the 
production of food into the hands of the 
giant corporations. The regulatory burden 
on research and development in terms of 
endless bureaucratic entanglement and ex- 
pense is making it more and more prohibi- 
tive for the small manufacturer to stay in 
the food business. His only recourse is to 
sell out to the large competitor. 

I believe I have demonstrated to this com- 
mittee that I believe in fairness to my cus- 
tomers in terms of quality, price, and pack- 
aging. I firmly believe that I must adhere 
to this policy in order to stay in business. 
But I also insist that in this close-margin 
business any extensive meddling with man- 
agement decisions in this area can very 
quickly put me out of business. Further- 
more, I am convinced that it is impossible 
to regulate matters of ethics which are purely 
matters of personal opinion, and I think it 
is most unwise and impractical to attempt 
to do so, 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this committee. 


NSBA Boarp OF TRUSTEES 

Russell C. Barlow, Tacoma, Wash. 

Carl A. Beck, president, Charles Beck Ma- 
chine Corp., King of Prussia, Pa. 

W. G. Bledsoe, Topeka Petroleum Co., 
Topeka, Kans. 

R. W. Bowers, vice president, Wells Manu- 
facturing Corp., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Harry E. Brinkman, president, Cincinnati 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eugene B. Brownell, president, Kurz & Root 
Co., Inc., Appleton, Wis. 

John E. Creevy, general manager, Dixie 
Parking Service, New Orleans, La. 

Frank M, Cruger, president, Indiana Mfrs. 
Supply Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Graham W. Denton, senior vice president, 
American Credit Corp., Charlotte, N.C. 

Collins C. Diboll, partner, Diboll-Kessels & 
Associates, New Orleans, La. 

L. M. Evans, chairman of the board, Telec- 
tron Co., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Rufus W. Gosnell, First State National 
Bank, Aiken, S.C. 

Thomas A, Graham, Graham-Conway Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Frederick W. Holderle, president, Holderle 
Bros., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 

Thomas B. Huff, American Serum Co, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

H. R. Johnson, H. R. Johnson Construc- 
tion Co., Monroe, N.C, 

Harry Baker Jordan, Winter Park, Fla. 

A. F. Mathews, president, Consolidated 
Freight Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. L. Mechling, president, A. L. Mechling 
Barge Lines, Inc., Joliet, III. 

J. B. Parker, secretary-treasurer, Grogan 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Tex. 

Eugene Powers, Thordarson & Meissner Co., 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

J. Lloyd Rickert, Rickert Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Raymond W. Sim, president, Washington 
Woodworking Co., Washington, D.C. 

Richard H. Simpson, president, Charles A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Lloyd E. Skinner, president, Skinner Maca- 
roni Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

F. Wirt Waller, vice president and treas- 
urer, the Henry Walke Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Calvin H. Weister, United Cleaners, New 
Orleans, La. 

W. G. Winters, Sr., president, Texas Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Houston, Tex. 

Fred Zutavern, executive vice president, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kans. 


TRIBUTES TO HERBERT N. BUD- 
LONG, OFFICIAL REPORTER OF 
DEBATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on July 5, 3 days ago, Mr. Herbert N. 
Budlong retired as one of the Official 
Reporters of Debates of the U.S. Senate. 
Mr. Budlong was a native of Washington, 
D.C. He is now a resident of McLean, 
Va. He graduated from Central High 
School here in Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and graduated with 
first honors from the University of Mary- 
land in 1929. He did general court re- 
porting in Washington, D.C., until 1941. 
At times he was a special assistant to 
the Attorney General for special grand 
juries and for special investigations. For 
a number of years he was a reporter for 
a number of Senate committees. From 
February 1941 to July 1965, almost a 
quarter of a century, he was an Official 
Reporter of Debates of the U.S. Senate. 
He retired because of complications from 
an old back injury. 

We know Mr. Budlong as one of the 
leading reporters of the Senate. He ren- 
dered faithful service, lacking only a few 
months, for 25 years. He was an expe- 
rienced reporter when he came to the 
Senate as an official reporter of debates. 

As one who has been aided greatly by 
the able, conscientious, and diligent re- 
porters of the Senate, I wish to pay trib- 
ute to him. I wish to express my thanks 
for his dedicated service. I have been 
here only 8 years, but I have found that 
those who serve the Senate, including 
the Parliamentarians, the clerks, the re- 
porters, and the doorkeepers, are as jeal- 
ous of the traditions of the Senate as is 
any Member of the Senate. They add 
much to it. This body is a better body 
for the kind of dedicated service we re- 
ceive from those who serve us. 

I served once as a trial judge for 5 
years, and in that capacity I appointed 
court reporters. I learned then that the 
reporter of court proceedings, or, in 
this body, an Official Reporter of de- 
bates, is a very important personage, and 
the effectiveness of what is done and 
what is recorded and the faithfulness 
and accuracy with which it is done means 
much to the officials of any deliberative 
body such as the Senate, which is a body 
of record. 

I wish particularly to thank Mr. Bud- 
long. I have received many courtesies 
at his hands in the 8 years I have been 
here. 

I wish him happiness in his retirement. 
Despite his back injury, he sails a boat. 
He is a sailing enthusiast. He spends a 
good deal of time on the water. I hope 
that that activity will assure him years 
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of happiness and better health as a re- 
sult of being out in the open. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
n Senator from West Vir- 

nia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Herbert Budlong 
came to my office this afternoon and 
told me he was leaving the service of the 
Senate of the United States. 

It is my understanding that he has 
had a career of 30 years. I am not 
sure of the capacity in which he worked 
as a reporter in that period of time, but 
I think I am correct in saying he worked 
within the structure of our Government 
in that capacity or similar capacity for 
30 years. 

He told me his father had also been 
in the Federal service as a reporter and 
holding other positions of a similar na- 
ture for 30 years. 

Mr. Budlong also explained that he 
had an uncle who had a long tenure of 
service in the Federal system. 

I know of no man who has served the 
Senate who had a more sensitive spirit 
and a greater appreciation of what I call 
the gentleness of his job, with its exact- 
ing duties of his job, than did he. 

He had a pleasant approach and often 
he helped me, frankly, in smoothing up, 
as it were, rough sentences I had spoken 
off the cuff in this body. 

We are better in the Senate of the 
United States, as the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] said, because of the 
diligent and devoted service of such 
men as Herbert Budlong. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for his contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Mr. Budlong’s faithful service, 
and particularly that of the members of 
his family. He has pointed out his fam- 
ily's traditional service and fine contribu- 
tion to the effectiveness of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOT. Mr. President, too often 
persons who have served the Senate well 
and faithfully leave without receiving 
the proper recognition that they should. 

Over the 11 years I have been in the 
Senate, I have always been impressed 
with the seriousness and the stability 
and the calmness, even under periods of 
great stress, of Herbert Budlong. During 
those years we became close friends. If 
he ever attempted to write a book—and 
I hope he may—I am sure that those 
who would be privileged to read it would 
find that he was a man who did more 
than merely transcribe words which were 
spoken on the floor, because as they were 
spoken they also caused in his mind 
many keen and astute observations 
about what goes on in the Senate, what 
decisions are made, how they are made, 
and what they mean to this country. 

Mr. President, Herbert Budlong served 
in the Senate for 25 years. 

I would be remiss if I did not wish him 
the continuing friendship of all Sen- 
ators, particularly my own and that of 
my wife. 
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Our best wishes go to Mr. Budlong and 
his family, that he may enjoy the retire- 
ment he so richly deserves. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the ex- 
pressions of sentiment on behalf of Mr. 
Herbert Budlong just made by my col- 
league [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Unfortunately, I have not had as long 
a time to serve with him as has the sen- 
ior Senator from Colorado, but I have 
never seen anyone more conscientious, 
more dignified, more careful in his work 
and with a keener insight into what goes 
on in the Senate from a technical point 
of view, than Mr. Budlong. 

I wish him the very best of health and 
happiness in his retirement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank my colleague 
[Mr. Dominick] for his remarks, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the topics that I intended to cover on my 
own time later this evening was my pay- 
ing tribute to the dedicated service for 
many, many years in the Senate of Mr. 
Herbert Budlong. 

It was this afternoon, in a pleasant 
visit with him, that I learned for the first 
time that he was leaving the Senate, I 
learned that he had retired at the close 
of business last Monday. He has served 
as a reporter of debates in the Senate 
during my entire tenure of 20 years as a 
Member of the Senate. 

As I told him this afternoon, I have 
appreciated his unfailing courtesy and 
consideration, plus the help he has ren- 
dered to me many times over and above 
his work on the floor of the Senate as an 
Official Reporter. 

Laughingly, I said to him this after- 
noon; 

I would not like to have to pay you 5 cents 
an hour for all the hours of overtime I am 
responsible for your having worked in the 
Senate during my many years here; but I 
have, during all my tenure in the Senate, 
followed the policy of giving my speeches on 
nongermane matters, so far as the pending 
business of the Senate is concerned, follow- 
ing the close of the regular business each 
day. 

Mr. Budlong has had to suffer through 
those overtime hours as I have made 
what I have considered to be a necessary 
record on the topics on which I have 
spoken during the period of my service 
in the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, my association with 
Mr. Budlong, has been over and above 
his official work in the Senate, where on 
various occasions I have talked to him 
about the procedure followed by the Offi- 
cial Reporters. I have asked for his ad- 
vice and have received his advice as to 
how those of us in the Senate could make 
the work of the Official Reporters easier 
by supplying them in advance with nec- 
essary copies of our speeches, when we 
have prepared speeches. 

Mr. Budlong has been of great help to 
me in presenting to the Senate in more 
acceptable form some of the speeches 
that I have made to the Senate over the 
years, 
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I am sure that he would not be the 
least bit embarrassed by my saying that 
he is a dedicated Christian gentleman 
who lives by the Christian ethic. He 
holds a position of dedicated service in 
the Presbyterian Church in McLean, Va. 
He has demonstrated by example the 
Christian life. 

As I said to him this afternoon, there 
is no question that he deserves the 
retirement he is now voluntarily taking. 

I would want to comment also upon 
the example that he sets as a father 
and as a husband in what I consider 
to be a model American home. I feel 
that I am a better person for having 
known him and for having had the privi- 
leges that I have had from time to time 
to associate with him. 

Mrs. Morse shares my high regard for 
him and his wife and his family. We 
extend to him our best wishes for many 
years of happiness in his voluntary 
retirement from his dedicated service 
as an Official Reporter of debates in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon for his timely and appro- 
priate remarks and knowledge he has 
added concerning the fine family life of 
Herbert Budlong. 

No one in this body recognizes more 
than does the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon the necessity and the value of ac- 
curate reporting. In his varied experi- 
ences as dean of a law school, as head of 
labor mediation boards, as head of a 
labor board in time of war, and now his 
many years as a Member of the Senate, 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
has had much experience with the mak- 
ing of records and the accurate reporting 
of proceedings. It is particularly appro- 
priate that this word of commendation 
and appreciation should be spoken by 
him. 

I am certain that Mr. Budlong and his 
family will be grateful to the Senator 
from Oregon for the timeliness of his 
remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Under the pre- 
vious order, the Senate stands adjourned 
until noon tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 7 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate adjourned, under 
the previous order, until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, July 16, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


INFORMAL PROCEEDINGS 


The following informal statement was 
made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] following the adjournment of 
the Senate: 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
President. I raise the point of order 
that the Senate does not stand ad- 
journed. I raise the point of order. 
(Addressing the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH].) Will you take 
the chair? 

I have an understanding with the ma- 
jority leader that I am to make a speech 
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on an emergency matter of law enforce- 
ment tonight. This conduct on the part 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] is entirely unjustified. 

I ask that the Sergeant at Arms pro- 
duce the majority leader. 

At 7 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m., July 
15, 1965, the following additional in- 
formal proceedings were had: 

Mr. MORSE. May I have an informal 
session? 

If I may have the attention of my col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from Oregon, 
because of the very unfortunate conduct 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], will rise to a point of per- 
sonal privilege tomorrow at 12 o’clock 
noon for a full discussion of this extraor- 
dinary action on the part of the Senator 
from Maryland. I think all of my col- 
leagues should be here. It is not the 
senior Senator from Oregon that is in- 
volved personally. It is the procedure of 
the Senate of the United States. 

The precedent, if it were allowed to 
stand without correction, would, of 
course, destroy the parliamentary rights 
of every Senator in the Senate in con- 
nection with making speeches on the 
floor of the Senate in accordance with 
the procedures of the Senate. 

The senior Senator from Oregon, as 
he does so many times, had an under- 
standing with the majority leader that 
he would make a speech tonight in reply 
to what he thinks is a very serious situa- 
tion that has developed in the District 
of Columbia in connection with a plan 
of the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States and the U.S. attorney to 
circumvent, by administrative procedure, 
the application of the Mallory rule in 
the District of Columbia. 

The matter is so serious from the 
standpoint of law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia that I thought the 
record should be made tonight. So Iex- 
plained the matter to the majority leader 
and he agreed that I should make my 
speech. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
why the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] would interrupt the senior 
Senator from Oregon and declare the 
Senate in adjournment, other than on 
the basis of a matter if pique or simply 
the lapse of good judgment. But, be 
that as it may, the senior Senator from 
Oregon thinks now that the matter goes 
far beyond the personalities involved. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. It comes to a question 
as to whether we will abide by the proce- 
dures of the Senate or whether the pro- 
cedures of the Senate will apply to 99 
Senators, but not to 100. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am engaged in an in- 
formal discussion because I have been 
advised that the Senate technically has 
been adjourned by the ruling of the 
Chair. 

May I say that I have just been advised 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] is on the telephone and 
wishes to speak to me. 
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My present inclination, having made 
the statement that I have made, is that 
I have finished for tonight and shall let 
this matter go over until I raise the mat- 
ter of personal privilege tomorrow at 12 
o’clock noon. I shall then discuss the 
completely inexcusable, improper con- 
duct of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
Senator that on one occasion this same 
thing occurred on the ruling of a Vice 
President and the Senator from Oregon 
defended my rights. I think he is right 
about it. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there is 
any question about that. Forgetting 
about the individuals involved, and 
thinking about the procedure of the 
Senate, any time the arbitrary discretion 
of one Senator presiding over the Senate 
has the effect of setting aside the rules 
of the Senate, then the Senate ceases to 
be a parliamentary body and becomes a 
vehicle for the capricious conduct of 
whoever is put in the chair. I shall dis- 
cuss the matter further tomorrow. 

(At 7 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m., the 
informal session ended.) 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 15 (legislative day of July 
14), 1965: 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

Robert M. White, of Connecticut, to be 
Administrator, Environmental Science Sery- 
ices Administration. (New position.) 

H. Arnold Karo, of Nebraska, to be Deputy 
Administrator, Environmental Sciences Serv- 
ices Administration, and to have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a vice admiral while 
holding such offices. (New position.) 


In THE Navy 


Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Waldemar F. A. Wendt, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, I nominate him for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Joseph F. Clare, midshipman (Naval Acad- 
emy) to be a permanent ensign in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy, in lieu of ensign 
in the line of the Navy, as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named graduates from 
Navy enlisted scientific education program to 
be permanent ensigns in the line of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Charlie H. Allen Henry R. Feeser 
Jobn E. Arbogast Michael N. Hayes 

Floyd A, Groves (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the Supply Corps of the Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as provided 
by law. 

Benjamin E. Thurston (Navy enlisted sci- 
entific education program) to be a perma- 
nent ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy, in lieu of ensign in the line of the 
Navy, as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 
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Joseph F, Vargo (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the Supply Corps of the Navy in lieu 
of ensign in the line as previously nominated 
and confirmed, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Stanley L. Bartley Neil D. Kravetz 
Harry J. Candela Carter W. Mathews 
William A. Cook James F, Stager 
William R. Crawford Richard P. Strader 
Robert D. Holmstrom Robert H. Waldie 
Thomas W. Knipstein 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Carlton R, Cowen 

John E. Matson 

Russell L. Skyberg (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a permanent lieutenant (junior 
grade) and a temporary lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Robert C, Cook Sanford S. Rothstein 
William E. Imlach Charles R. Vath 
George F. Niesar 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the 
permanent grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
and in the temporary grade of lieutenant: 

James J. Cameron 

Paul C. Hazucha 

Henry J. Rinnert 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


Charles T. Allen, II William A. Henderson 
Willard C. Britt Stephen M. Ireland 
John F. Brosnan, Jr. Thomas F. Janidlo 
Carol W. Brown Bertie D. Lynch 
Henry I, Cates Stanley R, Tomlinson, 
Ronald J, Coulter Jr. 

Joseph T. Giacinto, Jr. 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Thomas S. Hubbell 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 15 (legislative day of 
July 14), 1965: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Harold C. Doyle, of South Dakota, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of South Dakota 
for the term of 4 years. 

Charles L. Goodson, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years. 

Herman T. F. Lum, of Hawali, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Hawali for the 
term of 4 years. 

Claude Vernon Spratley, Jr., of Virginia, to 
be U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
Virginia for the term of 4 years. 

D. Clive Short, of Nebraska, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Nebraska for the 
term of 4 years. 
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James E. Byrne, Jr., of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of New 
York for the term of 4 years. 

Floyd Stevens, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Michigan 
for the term of 4 years, 

Harry C. George, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years. 

James H. Dillon, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Wisconsin 
for the term of 4 years. 

Adam J. Walsh, of Maine, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Maine for the term of 
4 years. 

Hugh Salter, of North Carolina, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of North 
Carolina for the term of 4 years. 

Charles N. Bordwine, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Virginia 
for the term of 4 years. 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

Verne B. Lewis, of Maryland, to be the 
deputy representative of the United States 
of America to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of Scripture: Psalm 
5: O Lord, in the morning I will direct 
my prayer unto Thee and look up. 


God, our Father, we beseech Thee to 
supply us with those insights and re- 
sources with which our faith ought to 
ae us in these crucial and critical 

ays. 

There are many duties and responsi- 
bilities that challenge us in these des- 
perate days of world history. 

We sometimes wonder whether really 
our faith makes any difference in our at- 
titudes and behavior, our character, and 
conduct. 

Show us how to live helpfully and 
hopefully in sustaining our President, 
our Speaker, and our leaders, and in 
solving the complex problems which life 
brings upon us. 

May we discharge each day’s work 
faithfully and with wisdom and skill, 
taking an intelligent interest in world 
affairs and in being partners with all 
. are conscientiously performing their 

We thank Thee for Thy servant who 
now dwells in eternal blessedness. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 225. An act to amend chapter 1 of 
title 38, United States Code, and incorporate 
therein specific statutory authority for the 
Presidential memorial certificate program; 
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H.R. 4526. An act to extend the provisions 
of title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years, ending September 7, 1970; and 

H.R. 5242. An act to amend paragraph (10) 
of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to change the basis for determining 
whether a proposed unification or acquisition 
of control comes within the exemption pro- 
vided for by such paragraph. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 24) entitled “An 
act to expand, extend, and accelerate the 
saline water conversion program con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes,“ requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. JACKSON, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. KucHEL, and Mr. ALLOTT to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 21) en- 
titled “An act to provide for the optimum 
development of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources through the coordinated plan- 
ning of water and related land resources, 
through the establishment of a water re- 
sources council and river basin commis- 
sions, and by providing financial assist- 
ance to the States in order to increase 
State participation in such planning.” 


PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
VERSUS CALVIN BRIM ET AL. 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of the privi- 
lege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MURPHY of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been subpenaed to ap- 
pear before the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Ill., to testify at Chicago, Ill., 
on the 19th day of July 1965, at 9:30 a.m., 
in the case of the people of the State of 
Illinois against Calvin Brim, et al. 

Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with this subpena 
without the consent of the House, the 
privileges of the House being involved. 
I, therefore, submit the matter for the 
consideration of this body. 

I send to the desk the subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUBPENA FROM THE CIRCUIT Court OF Cook 
County, ILL. 
(The People of the State of Illinois v. Calvin 
Brim et al, No. 65-1216) 

The people of the State of Illinois to all 
peace officers in the State, greeting: 

We command that you summon Mr. WIL- 
LIAM MurPHY, 6617 South Harvard Street 
(not at home), to appear to testify before the 
Honorable Edward E. Plusdrak on July 19, 
1965, room 504, circuit court, 26th Street and 
California Avenue, Chicago, Ill., at 9:30 a.m. 

Your failure to appear in response to this 
subpena will subject you to punishment for 
contempt of this court. 

Witness: 

June 28, 1965. 

JOSEPH J. MCDONOUGH, 
Clerk of Court. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 475) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Representative WILLIAM T. MUR- 
PHY, a Member of this House, has been served 
with a subpena to appear as a witness before 
the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
to testify at Chicago, Illinois, on the nine- 
teenth day of July 1965, in the case of the 
People of the State of Illinois against Calvin 
Brim, et al. (case numbered 65-1216); and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative WILLIAM T. 
MourpuHy is authorized to appear in response 
to the subpena of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpena a copy of these resolutions be 
submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Nationality of 
the Committee on the Judiciary may be 
permitted to sit in executive session dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

Roll No. 190] 


Adair 8 Oreg. Mize 


Ashbrook rd, Moore 
Ashley William D. Morgan 
Bonner Fraser orse 
Bow Griffin Morton 
Brock Halleck Poff 
Brown, Ohio Harvey, Ind Pool 
Chamberlain Hébert Powell 
Corman Huot Roncalio 
Craley Keogh Saylor 
Dague Leggett Teague, Tex 
Dawson Lindsay Toll 
Diggs McEwen 

Downing Mailliard 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 393 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REREFERRAL OF H.R. 1296 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, H.R. 1296 was referred 
through error to the Committee on 
Armed Services. We have cleared this 
with the chairman of that committee, 
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and as a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I ask unanmious consent 
that this bill be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee asks unanimous consent to re- 
refer a bill from the Committee on 
Armed Services to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2984) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
provisions for construction of health re- 
search facilities by extending the expira- 
tion date thereof and providing increased 
support for the program, to authorize 
additional Assistant Secretaries in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Har- 
RIS, O'BRIEN, Rocers of Florida, SATTER- 
FIELD, MACKAY, GILLIGAN, SPRINGER, 
NELSEN, and CARTER. 


TO AUTHORIZE ASSISTANCE IN 
MEETING THE INITIAL COST OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL FOR COMPREHEN- 
SIVE COMMUNITY HEALTH CEN- 
TERS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2985) to 
authorize assistance in meeting the ini- 
tial cost of professional and technical 
personnel for comprehensive community 
mental health centers, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Harris, 
O'BRIEN, ROGERS of Florida, SaTTERFIELD, 
Mackay, GILLIGAN, SPRINGER, NELSEN, and 
CARTER. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor be allowed to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 434 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4822) to authorize the prosecution of a trans- 
it development program for the National 
Capital region, and to further the objectives 
of the Act of July 14, 1960. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed three hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SMITH], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 434 
provides an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
4822, a bill to authorize the prosecution 
of a transit development program for 
the National Capital region, and to fur- 
1 5 the objectives of the act of July 14, 
1 h 

It is considered that the National 
Capital urgently needs a rail rapid trans- 
\t system and that it is essential to the 
health, vitality, and appearance of our 
Capital City. 

In the 88th Congress, legislation au- 
thorizing a rapid rail transit system was 
reported by the District of Columbia 
Committee and, on direction of the 
House, the legislation was returned to 
the committee for further review and 
consideration. A careful restudy has 
been made of the needs for such a sys- 
tem and of the provisions of enabling 
legislation. The need for such a trans- 
portation system was determined to be 
increasingly urgent. The responsibility 
of the Federal Government and the 
necessity of its participation in estab- 
lishing such system are clear. 

When the transit program was con- 
sidered by the House during the last 
Congress, it was the feeling that specific 
provisions of the earlier bill—particu- 
larly those relating to financing and op- 
eration of the system and to the protec- 
tion of transit labor—required revision. 
In conformity with the wishes of the 
House, substantial revisions have been 
made. 

Specifically, the present bill would au- 
thorize the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency—hereinafter referred to 
as the “Agency”, or “NCTA”—to design, 
engineer, construct, equip, and to take 
such other actions authorized in the bill 
necessary to provide for the establish- 
ment of, a system of rail rapid transit 
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lines and related facilities for the mass 
transportation of persons within the 
District of Columbia and between the 
District and points in Montgomery 
County, Md., and Arlington County, Va. 

The proposed system. would be limited 
largely to the District of Columbia. 
However, there would be one extension 
into Arlington County, Va., to serve the 
heavy Federal employment concentration 
at the Pentagon, and a short extension 
in Montgomery County, Md., in order to 
reach a suitable terminal location. The 
total system would be 24.9 miles long, 
with double track throughout, and would 
include 29 stations. Approximately one- 
half would be in subway, 7.5 miles would 
utilize a portion of existing railroad 
rights-of-way, and the balance would 
occupy other exclusive rights-of-way. 

The estimated capital cost of con- 
structing this system is $431 million, ex- 
clusive of interest requirements. 

The system would be designed and 
constructed by private engineering firms 
under contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill requires that the system shall 
be operated by private transit companies, 
railroads, or other private parties under 
contracts with the Agency. The Federal 
Government would retain control over 
essential matters such as fares and safety 
standards but would not be involved in 
day-to-day transit operations. 

The bill accords labor in the National 
Capital region the same protective pro- 
visions given transit workers in other 
cities under the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964. Operating personnel 
would be employees of the private op- 
erator and not Federal employees. 

The bill contains provisions preserving 
the rights of the bus companies presently 
serving the region. Further, the com- 
panies will continue to be regulated by 
the local transit commission which has 
a statutory obligation to assure a rea- 
sonable rate of return. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 434. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
use. 
Mr. Speaker, as stated by the distin- 
guished gentleman from California, 
House Resolution 434, will provide an 
open rule with 3 hours of debate for the 
consideration of H.R. 4822, a bill to au- 
thorize a transit development program 
for the National Capital region. 

The distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], who 
is my leader, has asked me to bring to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
he is opposed to the bill without certain 
amendments to it. He feels this is not 
an expense that should be carried by 
various States and the people of the 
State of Ohio but should be handled by 
the area here. With that in mind, I did 
wish to bring this to the attentior. of the 
House at this time. 

I know of no objection to the rule and, 
as stated by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Stsk], this is a matter that 
is privileged and could be brought up on 
any Monday under the rules but for the 
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convenience of the House in order to 
have ample time to debate it here dur- 
ing a weekday, a rule was requested and 
granted. As I stated, Mr. Speaker, I 
know of no objection to the rule itself, 
and do not have any requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 4822)to authorize 
the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital 
region, and to further the objectives of 
the act of July 14, 1960. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 4822, with 
Mr. HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] will be recognized for 142 
hours and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN] will be recognized for 1% 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WuHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, the bill, H.R. 4822, represents 
a great many months of work on the part 
of many people, particularly the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, in the interest of the develop- 
ment of a rapid transit program for the 
National Capital region. 

The bill which we have before us at 
this time is substantially different from 
the bill we considered in the 88th Con- 
gress. We believe that it meets the prin- 
cipal objections which were expressed in 
the debate on the previous bill. 

I would say, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, that 
one of the most frustrating things I 
have experienced as a Member of Con- 
gress has been the problem as we legis- 
late for the District in getting District 
citizens together on propositions which 
are before the Congress. 

In this instance, however, it has been 
most gratifying to see such a unanimity 
of opinion on the part of the citizenship 
of this area. More than 400 official and 
private organizations filed statements 
supporting this legislation. As far as I 
know, only one business organization has 
raised a discordant note in connection 
with the legislation, and I am not here 
to criticize them because they have a 
right to do so. 

As Members of the Congress legislat- 
ing in the public interest, I believe we 
must look at the broad picture and the 
great public need for the facility which 
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this legislation proposes to give to the 
Capital region. 

We have the support of the outstand- 
ing business people of this community, 
of the voluntary and official organiza- 
tions, and of the individual citizenship 
of the community. I know we have the 
support of most Members of Congress 
who have the difficult task of commut- 
ing daily in the traffic situation in the 
District of Columbia. 

I have been somewhat astounded in the 
course of the consideration of this legis- 
lation to see that I have been, by direc- 
tion and indirection, branded as a party 
to a socialistic scheme on the one hand 
and as one who, on the other hand, is 
an anti-private-enterprise man. I am 
sure that this must have surprised some 
of my colleagues, as it has me. I am 
sure most Members were surprised to see 
in the paper the other day that along 
with me in this socialistic and anti- 
private-enterprise endeavor were such 
men as the president of the Southern 
Railway Co., the chairmen of the boards 
and presidents of the banks in the com- 
munity, and most of the business or- 
ganizations. They say with me that this 
is a good legislative proposal and, in 
effect, that it will not do violence to our 
concept of free and private enterprise. 

When I talked to some of our col- 
leagues I heard them say. We are spend- 
ing too much money here in the District 
of Columbia.” They say that we should 
not do this, that for some reason it is 
just wrong to do it. 

Now, my friends, only this week we 
have seen an example of what the Dis- 
trict of Columbia means to America. 
Over this town today there are an es- 
timated 150,000 members of a great or- 
ganization. They came here not from 
the National Capital region but from 
every small community in the Nation and 
some from foreign countries, to partici- 
pate in a week of activities. 

I know that any of us who walk from 
here to the Senate Chamber during at 
about this time of the day each day 
sees the thousands and millions of people 
passing through this building each year, 
and becomes aware of the fact that these 
are not people from the National Capital 
region but are people from our own com- 
munities in the several States. 

We do have a peculiar responsibility 
here in the District of Columbia. It is 
easy to say that we are not going to 
meet our responsibility on the ground 
that we are doing too much for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But let us look at the 
picture as it is. Let us see whether that 
sort of reasoning is accurate. 

You want to vote an economy vote. I 
want to vote an economy vote. Whether 
you plan to vote now to build a subway 
system, I do not believe that any of you 
think one will not ever be built. If we 
do not approve this legislation, we 
merely defer the building of it until a 
later day. Having done that, all of the 
predictions we receive from business ex- 
perts would indicate that in the future 
the cost of the construction of it will not 
be any less than it is today but most 
likely will be higher. Therefore, if we 
pass up this opportunity, someone in 
the Congress will at some later date be 
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spending twice as much per mile for this 
subway system. 

There is another feature of the pro- 
posal that convinces me that to vote for 
it is an economy vote and that to vote 
for it is not putting an undue burden on 
the backs of the people in your own 
congressional district but is, instead, 
relieving the people of a burden now on 
their backs. Why do I say that? We 
know that the people of the District of 
Columbia have to be moved from place 
to place. They are going to be moved by 
automobile or they are going to be 
moved by a rapid transit system, by 
buses or some other vehicular device. 
If we do not have a rapid transit system, 
we are going to have to have a great 
many more highways and freeways than 
will be necessary if we have this system. 

Let me nasten to say to you I am not 
opposed to building adequate highways 
and freeways. Here in the District you 
have a limited area within which you 
can build highways and freeways. If we 
continue to take up more of the limited 
amount of taxable real estate we have, 
and if we continue to dislocate thou- 
sands of people with every mile of free- 
way we build, we soon will reach a point 
at which there is no productive land or 
opportunity for the people to find places 
of residence. 

Let us see what we do if we must build 
3 additional miles of highways or 
freeways for each mile of subway we are 
talking about here. The evidence and 
the undisputed evidence before our com- 
mittee is that it costs on the average of 
$21 million per mile for freeway in the 
District of Columbia. The evidence also 
shows it costs approximately $21 million 
per mile to build a mile of rapid transit, 
including the providing of that track 
with the rolling stock necessary to op- 
erate it. So you come out with the same 
average cost per mile as between the 
freeways and the rapid transit system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Now, again I point out I am not anti- 
highway. When you are building your 
freeway, though, you are taking property 
off the tax books and dislocating people 
and are having a constant and recurring 
expense of maintenance to an extent you 
do not have with a rapid transit system. 

Let us go a little bit further now with 
it if we are thinking of our taxpayers 
back home. Every mile of freeway we 
build under the Interstate System pro- 
gram—and much of it is done here in 
the District of Columbia—your taxpayer 
at home is paying 90 percent of the cost 
of that freeway, whereas under this bill 
you are only paying out of the General 
Treasury a little over 25 percent of the 
cost. So, if you want to use this argu- 
ment of pouring money from your dis- 
trict into the Nation’s Capital, then, if 
you vote against this proposal, it seems 
to me that you are voting to put an ad- 
ditional burden on the backs of your peo- 
ple rather than relieving them, as you 
can do with this bill. 

This legislation is well understood, I 
hope, by all of you. There have been 
many confusing and many unsupported 
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contentions made and these have come 
over your desk. Let me briefiy say that 
this bill would provide for the construc- 
tion of a system primarily within the 
District of Columbia, as shown on this 
map. It proposes a total of 24.9 miles 
of transit system, with double track 
throughout the system and with 29 sta- 
tions. Approximately one-half of it, or 
13.1 miles would be in subway; 7½ miles 
would be on an existing railroad right- 
of-way, and the balance would occupy 
other exclusive rights-of-way. 

It is estimated by engineers, who are 
the leaders in the field, that the cost of 
this system would be $431 million. This 
would involve, under the bill, a Federal 
contribution of $100 million, a District 
of Columbia government contribution of 
$50 million and $281 million to be de- 
rived from the sale of revenue bonds. 
These bonds would be retired by revenues 
produced by the transit system itself. 

You may hear some say that this is 
not a practical suggestion. I want to 
be as candid as I may with you and say 
that I am not an engineer. I have no 
peculiar technical knowledge that any 
other Member of Congress does not have, 
but I am not going to stand here and tell 
you that men who are leaders in the 
field, people of unimpeachable reputa- 
tion in this field, are deliberately mis- 
leading the Congress. And so I have to 
accept the estimates of these outstanding 
engineers and firms who have been em- 
ployed to make these studies and these 
predictions. 

This transit system is needed and 
needed badly today. It will be needed 
more in the future. If you have looked 
at the report and have read the statis- 
tics that are the projections of the future 
you will be even more impressed with 
the future need of this type of system. 

Washington today is the fastest grow- 
ing metropolitan area in the Nation. To- 
day there are more than 2 million people 
living and working in what we call a 
National Capital region. By 1980 the 
population is expected to reach 3% mil- 
lion, an increase of more than 50 percent. 
and it is further predicted that, by the 
year 2000, there will be 5 million people 
in this area. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will my 


colleague yield to me? 
WHITENER. I yield to the 


Mr. 
gentleman, briefly. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I want. 
to commend my colleague from North 
Carolina for his fine statement and for 
the hard work he has performed in the 
preparation of this bill. He is making a 
strong argument in favor of it. I did not. 
vote for the bill that was before the 
House last year, and, frankly, I have not 
decided whether to vote for this one. My 
reservations about it do not go to the 
question of whether a subway or rapid 
transit system is needed, or that the 
population of this metropolitan area is 
not sufficient to support it. My only 
reservation is the allocation of cost be- 
tween the taxpayers of the country and 
the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

If my colleague from North Carolina 
plans to discuss that formula later on, I 
shall not ask him to do so now. But, for 
one, I would like to know the basis upon 
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which twice the amount that will be 
invested initially in this system by the 
people in the District of Columbia will be 
charged to the taxpayers of the Nation. 

I do not blame the business people, the 
merchants and the other business people 
in the District of Columbia, for support- 
ing this bill or for desiring a subway sys- 
tem. I am only concerned with how 
much of the cost should be borne by the 
taxpayers who do not reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and who will not derive 
any direct benefit from the system. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that I am sure he remembers under the 
previous bill to which he has referred 
the District Government would have 
participated in a much less significant 
way than is true under this bill. At that 
time we had proposed a $120 million 
Federal grant and a $21.7 million grant 
from the District of Columbia. 

Now, this formula that we have worked 
out has been worked out in a very co- 
operative way. In meetings in North 
Carolina last fall with representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget, who were 
representing the President, represent- 
atives of the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency, and representatives of 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, at that meeting and in subsequent 
discussions, it was resolved to proceed on 
this basis. 

The District government represent- 
atives said they thought it was fair to 
them, the Bureau of the Budget said that 
they thought it was fair and, so, we came 
to these figures. 

I realize—and I am not being critical 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr, Jonas] when I say this—that what- 
ever formula we arrive at will not be 
agreeable to everyone. However, we have 
done the best we can. We have certainly 
improved the bill from the gentleman’s 
point of view in that this bill does re- 
quire a greater local participation than 
the bill in the last Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say to the 
gentleman, though, and getting back to 
this other proposition of the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government, I men- 
tioned earlier that the Interstate High- 
way System’s freeways that we build 
here require a 90-percent participation 
of the general Federal Treasury and that 
the ABC roads require a contribution of 
50 percent. So it seems to me that this 
may be a bargain for the people through- 
out the country if we are to build roads 
and freeways in lieu of rapid transit. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I shall be glad 
to yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Of course, that situation 
applies to all States. But we are not 
building subways in all the other cities 
in the United States. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, I do not know. 
Of course, we are not in all cities, but I 
have here before me an article out of 
Railway Age of July 5, 1965, which states 
that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency had just made a grant to the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for $6,995,000 and it 
further states if the comprehensive 
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Cleveland seven-county transportation 
land-use study is completed within 3 
years, the Government will allocate 
another $2,250,000 for the project. 

So it seems to me that the Federal 
Government is participating, I might say 
to the gentleman, and we will have to 
pay for it in these other cities. 

Mr. JONAS. I did not intend my ques- 
tion to be critical. I was really seeking 
light on this subject, and I have an open 
mind on the subject. I just wanted to 
know if I could find out the basis on 
which the formula was agreed to. 

With respect to the Cleveland situa- 
tion, I am quite familiar with that pro- 
gram, financed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. We do have projects 
in other cities of the United States. But 
this is not coming under that authority, 
and is a separate and outright grant. 

I do not know of any precedent for it. 
There may be some, but I have not heard 
of any other city in the United States 
in which the Federal Government is as- 
suming such a heavy portion of the cost, 
including 100 percent guarantee of the 
bonds that are to be issued. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina for his very clear, concise, and 
forceful presentation which reflects the 
careful study he has given to the prob- 
lem. 

I would like to ask if funds that are 
proposed to be issued will be guaranteed 
by the Government? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, they will; 
otherwise I think that the interest rate 
on bonds would be so high as to make it 
prohibitive. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah? 

Mr. KING of Utah. There are in the 
Nation about 8 or 10 metropolitan 
areas as large as that of the District or 
larger, some of them substantially larger. 
The question, of course, comes up imme- 
diately: Are we establishing a precedent 
here to the effect every metropolitan 
area as large as or larger than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may lay claim to Fed- 
eral assistance to the tune of $100 mil- 
lion or more? 

My question is this: Is this a prece- 
dent, or are there distinctions that could 
be validly drawn between this situation 
and that in the other metropolitan 
areas? 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Utah that all of us from 
time to time use certain arguments. I 
have been on both sides. 

In these District of Columbia argu- 
ments many of us say at times we should 
look at the District of Columbia as we 
do the other cities of the country. Yet 
when another piece of legislation comes 
up some of us say this is different; this 
is the Nation’s Capital. It is the Na- 
tion’s Capital; it is everybody’s Capital. 
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Those of us who believe that rec- 
ognize that we have a peculiar respon- 
sibility. Some of my friends in the 
House support home rule for the District 
of Columbia. Some of us do not. I say 
to those who do not—I have been one of 
them—that if we who do not believe in 
home rule continue to deny the basic 
necessities of this community, we have 
cut the props out from under our argu- 
ment that the Congress should legislate 
exclusively for the District. 

I probably should not have made that 
statement but I say we do have a respon- 
sibility. 

If we believe that the Congress should 
continue to govern the District of Colum- 
bia, then I say we have an obligation to 
recognize that, and we must provide the 
facilities which a united community such 
as we have in this case could provide for 
itself if it had local control. Because, as 
I have said earlier, in all of the hearings 
we have had, the only opposition to this 
program was from the president of the 
D.C. Transit System, Inc. He made a 
very careful statement saying that he 
was not opposed to the concept of rapid 
transit, but he wanted us to do certain 
things for him if we passed the bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HORTON. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman as chairman of this 
subcommittee for the extensive time 
that has been spent by this subcommittee 
on this problem. According to my cal- 
culations there were something like 21 
days of hearings that were held on this 
and other proposals which started back 
in 1963. 

The House should be reminded that 
there was a more elaborate plan that was 
proposed initially and subsequently the 
so-called bobtailed system which came 
to us for a vote last year, which had some 
problems in it, and was turnei down by 
the House at that time. 

Subsequent to that, hearings were 
held again this year on this proposal. I 
think the membership should know that 
through the dedication of the chairman 
of the subcommittee and other members 
of this subcommittee, who have been 
very faithful in their attendance, there 
has been much time spent on studying 
this problem and trying to give the an- 
swers to the Members of the House on 
this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day a bill of vital importance, not only 
to the city of Washington and its sub- 
urbs but to all the metropolitan areas 
of the United States. H.R. 4822 is a 
proposal which has meaning for our 
entire Nation. 

The Washington metropolitan area is 
now the fastest growing urban region in 
the United States. In 1960, its popula- 
tion approximated 2 million. Project- 
ing present growth rates, it is estimated 
that this figure will reach 3.5 million by 
1980, and 5 million by the year 2000. 
These statistics, standing alone, are 
staggering, but they reach even greater 
proportions when one considers the mil- 
lions of tourists who journey to the Na- 
tion's Capital each year. 
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This tremendous growth has brought 
with it serious transportation problems. 
One needs only to observe a single day’s 
rush-hour traffic to be made aware of the 
immense proportions of the vehicular 
tieup at those times. We must act now 
before this situation becomes even more 
critical. 

We Americans rightly take great 
pride in our National Capital. Majestic 
buildings, wide thoroughfares, stately 
parks, and noble monuments and memo- 
rials to the great men of American his- 
tory—all these can become lost in the 
desecration of the city’s core through the 
flood of automobiles. Do we want to see 
massive parking garages and lots rivaling 
our Government buildings? Already one 
can see the day of chaotic traffic jams 
which prevent the free flow of workers 
to their jobs or homes, and which prevent 
the tourist from enjoying the benefit of 
visiting the many areas of interest in 
this city. 

I believe we have now a chance to make 
a firm commitment to the future by the 
enactment of this bill, the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965. 

I want to commend my colleague, Con- 
gressman Whitener, for the excellent 
leadership and foresight he demonstrated 
during the consideration of this proposal 
in committee. I was privileged to serve 
with him in this undertaking and was 
constantly impressed with his dedication 
to the betterment and progress of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I believe that this bill squarely meets 
present and future needs for good urban 
transit. The bill provides for the con- 
struction of a limited rapid rail transit 
system which will serve the most critical 
areas of traffic congestion. The sys- 
tem proposed is a basic one, and rightly 
so, since one does not know the future 
pattern of regional development. 

Highways alone cannot solve this prob- 
lem. Not only would unlimited road 
building detract from the esthetic value 
of this city, but as a practical considera- 
tion, it cannot meet the local transporta- 
tion requirements of Washington. Bus, 
automobile, and an effective rapid rail 
system in a coordinated program is the 
only solution. 

With enactment of this legislation, we 
will significantly help to solve the Capi- 
tal's growth problems, and also set an 
example to be followed by other urban 
centers in the solution of their similar 
problems. 

If we are to keep faith with our respon- 
sibility in preserving the dignity of our 
Nation's Capital and if we are to improve 
the lives of those who live and work here, 
we must pass H.R. 4822 now. I there- 
fore urge my colleagues to vote favorably 
on this legislation. 

I would like to ask the chairman [Mr. 
WHITENER] for a comment with regard 
to an area which I was very much con- 
cerned about. He will recall at the hear- 
ings this year when the director of the 
National Capital Transit System was 
testifying and in the initial questions 
that I asked, I was concerned about the 
problem of crime in the subway, being 
somewhat familiar with the operation in 
New York City and the problems they 
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have there with regard to this. I asked 
some questions about the means that the 
proposal would provide to protect people 
using this system. I think it would be 
appropriate if the gentleman from North 
Carolina would say a word or two about 
the provisions of this program to pro- 
tect the users of this proposed system 
against crime being committed in the 
subway system. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say in reply 
to the gentleman that I appreciate his 
remarks. I would not be as attentive to 
fact as I should be, if I failed to state that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hor- 
TON] has been a very interested and very 
valuable worker in the rapid transit vine- 
yard as we have dealt with it now in two 
Congresses. I certainly appreciate what 
the gentleman has said. I am also ap- 
preciative of his interest in the crime 
situation in the District of Columbia 
because in that area the gentleman has 
worked very diligently as have some of 
the others of us. I interject at this point 
that if the other body would pass my 
omnibus crime bill which came out of 
our subcommittee, I think it would be 
a noteworthy step in meeting the crime 
situation. 

As I see the situation here, with the 
type of proposed transit stations, there 
would be nothing there to encourage 
criminals. It would be well lighted. 
The environment would not be condu- 
cive to crime. 

We do have crime on transportation 
facilities. I know that the present op- 
erator of the bus system in the District 
of Columbia has been asking the police 
department to provide a police officer 
for every bus that he operates at night. 
Well, of course, if that is necessary on 
the buses, I would be silly to say that 
we will not have some crime maybe in 
the subways. But I think the likelihood 
of it on the subways is less than it is on 
the buses. 

I think this is not a proper considera- 
tion for us as far as law enforcement is 
concerned because if I build a large 
apartment building in the District of 
Columbia, I may increase the potential 
situs for crime but yet the District gov- 
ernment has to furnish police protection. 
This is a new facility. We furnish po- 
lice protection for the buses through the 
general protection that the police de- 
partment furnishes in the District of 
Columbia, and we should for the sub- 
ways. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on the subject of crime 
and associated matters? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was of the opinion, too, 
that the YMCA would be a well con- 
ducted place in Washington, D.C., but 
the evidence is that in the past strange 
things have happened there. 

I really rose to ask the gentleman— 
because I live in that section of Vir- 
ginia—what tre Pentagon city situation 
will be? Who is going to provide the 
parking lot over there to serve that leg 
of the subway? 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will look at the report, he will find it is 
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contemplated that at the termini there 
will be parking facilities. This is part of 
the estimated cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the taxpayers of the 
country going to be saddled with a lot of 
expense of providing parking lots to serve 
the subway ın Virginia? 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that after the $150 million 
is paid out of the District and Federal 
Treasuries, the fares paid into the fare 
boxes will pay the balance. The folks 
who use the system will be paying for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Will they pay for that 
the way they are paying off the stadium 
bonds? 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe they will do 
much better than that. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the gentleman 
so believes, but I am completely uncon- 
vinced that will be the case. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 
I may conclude my remarks, I do so by 
saying I am most appreciative of the 
dedicated assistance we have had from 
the ranking minority Member of the 
Committee of the District of Columbia 
[Mr. NELSEN] and the members of our 
subcommittee, as well as the members of 
the full committee. They and the Mem- 
bers of the committee on my side have 
worked with management people, with 
labor, with representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and the White House, down to 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, and have tried to do a good job. 
We hope that you will concur with us 
today and that you will pass the bill 
without amendments other than com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I wish to commend 
the gentleman for his persuasive and 
thorough statement in relation to this 
problem. I know there are few votes in 
North Carolina, or in Gastonia, when 
the gentleman champions a cause like 
this. As has been true in the past, the 
gentleman rises to the more noble posi- 
tion of doing what should be done for 
the Nation’s Capital. He deserves the 
plaudits of the Congress and the plaudits 
of the people who live here, and indeed 
the plaudits of the people of America. 

I share the gentleman's position, when 
he says that since this is a problem 
which exists in the Nation’s Capital it is 
the responsibility of all 50 States of the 
Nation. There is a difference. There 
is a vast distinction between doing what 
we are doing here with respect to a 
transit system in the Nation’s Capital 
and all other transit systems in the 50 
States of the Nation. 

I congratulate the gentleman and his 
committee for bringing this bill, a good 
bill, to the floor today. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like the Members of this body 
to know that I very strongly oppose H.R. 
4822, the bill that would provide a rapid 
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transit system for the National Capital 
region. 

There are many reasons I am opposed 
to this legislation, and I feel that the bill 
should not receive favorable considera- 
tion by this body. 

I think it is fair, too, while we discuss 
this legislation, to make it perfectly clear 
that it is the intent that a motion to 
recommit it to the House District Com- 
mittee will be made. Further, I intend 
to support such a recommittal motion. 

I am certainly aware of the traffic 
situation in the District of Columbia. I 
reside here, and operate a motor vehicle 
here. With the great growth of Gov- 
ernment in recent years, and a result- 
ing influx of new employees, a tremen- 
dous burden has been placed on exist- 
ing streets and thoroughfares. 

I do not oppose a system of mass trans- 
portation for the District of Columbia, 
for I feel that it is needed here just as 
it is needed in many of the major cities 
of this land. 

I am sure all of you have had occa- 
sion to drive in large cities in the areas 
you represent, and have probably noted 
that traffic congestion is a national— 
yes, perhaps a worldwide—problem. I 
do not believe there is a major city in 
the United States—or the entire world— 
that has streets adequate to cope with 
the number of vehicles in use. 

My opposition to the legislation that 
we consider today was made many times 
both in the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee. When a vote was taken to bring 
it to the floor of the House, I opposed 
such action. 

I do not feel that the subway system 
as now proposed will solve the traffic 
Situation in the District of Columbia, 
and expert testimony received in com- 
mittee would bear out this statement. 
The system provides for 14 subway stops 
in downtown areas, which are supposed 
to replace more than 600 present stops 
made by surface vehicles. 

When this same legislation was con- 
sidered in the last Congress, the House 
recommitted it to the committee by an 
overwhelming vote. The Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission 
testified during the preceding Congress 
in vigorous opposition to this transit plan. 
The WMATC was created by interstate 
compact between the States of Virginia 
and Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia, and its purpose was to regulate and 
improve transit conditions in the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area. The expert 
opinion of that agency is contained in 
the minority viewpoints signed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI] and me. They appear on page 65, 
and I recommend that you read this 
comment. 

Although this bill last year was con- 
sidered on District Day, during the pres- 
ent Congress a rule was obtained and 
this large authorization bill is consid- 
ered here today under a regular business 
session. Here I want to commend the 
proponents of this legislation, since this 
bill is too great in scope to be consid- 
ered as a routine District matter. 

The legislation provides an authoriza- 
tion—or perhaps I should say an obliga- 
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tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment—of $433 million. But I think the 
record would plainly show that $433 mil- 
lion is just the first request for the con- 
struction of this abbreviated version of a 
mass transit system for the District of 
Columbia. The Federal Government 
would immediately be authorized to 
spend $100 million on this system, plus an 
advance of $50 million to the District for 
its share of the total $433 million. The 
difference between this $150 million and 
the $433 million would be raised by the 
sale of bonds guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

To make it perfectly clear, if this legis- 
lation receives favorable consideration by 
this body, the Federal Government is 
underwriting the entire total of $483 
million for construction of this system. 

There has been much discussion about 
this figure of $483 million being adequate 
to provide the cost of the 25-mile subway 
system. The proponents of this bill 
quote engineering studies in proof of this 
estimate of cost. I am not an engineer, 
but I feel that this figure is woefully 
short of the true cost of this system. It 
has been pointed out that the subway 
between the new Rayburn Building and 
the Capitol cost $26,000 per foot. Yet 
the proponents of this bill indicate that 
a subway can be built for the city of 
Washington, D.C., at about one-tenth 
that cost. And we should remember that 
no right-of-way had to be purchased be- 
tween the Rayburn Building and the 
Capitol. 

I have no idea what the true cost of 
this system would be, and I doubt very 
much if anyone else does. 

In the District Committee, we find this 
great and growing city plagued by many 
problems. We are told of the need for 
more roads, which undoubtedly is true— 
new schools, more teachers, more police- 
men—and all of these are valid needs. I 
have dedicated my service on the House 
District Committee to the betterment of 
these facilities, and I do feel these needs 
far outweigh the tremendous contribu- 
tions required for the subway system. 

The other day I picked up a copy of 
one of the New York newspapers and 
found they have a total of 800 policemen 
assigned to the subway system alone. 

We have a crime situation here in the 
District, and I am sure if it follows the 
usual pattern of other cities the subway 
system will accentuate this problem. 

The cost to the District government for 
the employment of more policemen to 
maintain order on a subway system will 
be staggering, and it has not been taken 
into consideration by the proponents of 
this bill. 

As I continue with my reasons for op- 
position, I would like to state that the 
construction costs and the cost of labor to 
operate the system are completely out of 
date. At best, they are at least 3 years 
old, and the operators of the current sur- 
face transportation have received in- 
creases in pay over that time. It is my 
understanding that the average wage in- 
crease is about 80 cents an hour over 
what it was 3 years ago. 

The committee spent many hours on 
this legislation, and I commend those 
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who favor it as well as those who oppose 
it. However, I think it is fair that this 
body know that there is not a single sub- 
way system in the United States which 
operates at a profit. Some of these sub- 
way systems are located in cities larger 
than the District of Columbia, and with 
just as much traffic congestion. It was 
reported just 2 weeks ago that the New 
York system showed a record deficit of 
$62 million, and Mr. Joseph O'Grady, 
the Transit Authority Chairman, placed 
the blame—and I quote him — on a de- 
clining trend in rapid transit riding, the 
continuation of an upward trend on 
surface riding.“ 

Mr. O'Grady, in making his report, 
continued by pointing out that operat- 
ing expenses were $16 million more than 
was budgeted, that salaries and wages 
increased $13 million over the past year. 

Another point I made several times in 
committee, as the hearings will show, is 
that by the very design of this system, it 
will serve principally suburban residents 
of the District. Due to the geographical 
makeup of the District of Columbia, a 
great deal of the population of suburbia 
is in the adjoining States of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The subway system, which will end up 
being paid for by the Government, will 
serve District residents, but the greater 
service will be to those States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, who are not com- 
mitted to spend even one cent in provid- 
ing this system. This preponderance of 
Federal employees pays income tax to 
these States. They contribute in prop- 
erty tax, vehicle licenses, and other forms 
of revenue. To favor this bill would, to 
me, be grossly unfair, since I feel that 
these States have a responsibility. 

Finally, may I say to those of you who 
believe in the free enterprise system, 
please do not proceed under the assump- 
tion that you are here providing a system 
of transportation operated by private 
enterprise. I must repeat, the whole 
system is to be built, equipped, and fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government. 
While it is true that the bill provides the 
system be operated by private enterprise, 
the company would invest little except its 
time and technical know-how. 

In conclusion, I will say this is not a 
good bill. I do not think it is ready for 
consideration by the House. I feel very 
strongly that it should be recommitted 
to the committee, and before an inte- 
grated system serving two States and the 
District be approved, certainly the neces- 
sary finances should be forthcoming from 
both Virginia and Maryland to pay their 
fair share of the cost. 

I hope this bill will be recommitted by 
the same overwhelming majority a simi- 
lar bill was recommitted in the preceding 
Congress. Also, that it serve as definite 
notice to members of the transit agency 
that this House will not approve a system 
of this size without current studies and 
contributions by the adjoining States for 
its construction and operation. And in 
the event this bill passes, the Members 
of this body should be prepared to sub- 
sidize this system in large amounts dur- 
ing the period of its operation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH] has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
know of no fairer minded Member of the 
House than the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and congratulate my chairman 
on his fairness. 

Mr. WHITENER. More dedicated to 
his work. But I was quite surprised 
when I got a Thermofax copy of a letter 
dated July 10, 1965, signed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana which is headed, 
What's happening, Baby?” I find a 
statement on page 2 that the cost of 
building the 300-foot subway between 
the Rayburn Building and the Capitol 
was $7,700,000. And, saying that it cost 
$26,000 a foot to build the subway be- 
tween this Capitol and the Rayburn 
Building and, therefore, it was ridiculous 
that we could build this Washington 
subway as cheaply as we contended we 
could do it. 

Mr. Chairman, this question came up 
in the hearings when a man by the name 
of O. Roy Chalk made the same state- 
ment to the committee several days after 
it had been made by a Member of 
Congress. 

We brought out in the hearings the 
fact that according to the Appropria- 
tions Committee hearing, the total cost 
of the project was $7.7 million and that 
this included $3.7 million for underpin- 
ning the House wing of the Capitol. It 
also included additional amounts for 
subway cars and elevators as well as 
escalators within the Capitol and that 
of the total cost, approximately $2.1 
million was attributable to the subway 
itself, including the terminal under the 
House wing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
zos the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, this included the ter- 
minal under the House wing and a part 
of the terminal of the Rayburn Building. 

This sum, when divided by the actual 
project, yields an average per-foot cost 
not of $26,000 a foot but of approximately 
$3,500 a foot. 

So, that is why I was surprised, know- 
ing how fair-minded my friend from 
Indiana is, that he would sign a letter 
which was so out of keeping with what 
we found upon research to be the facts. 

In the letter the gentleman said a 300- 
foot subway from the Rayburn Build- 
ing to the Capitol when, in fact it is a 600- 
foot subway. 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. If the gentle- 
man will allow me to use a little of the 
time which he has so generously yielded 
to me—and I thank the gentleman for 
his expressions on behalf of my fair- 
ness—I might point out that the gentle- 
man does not take into consideration the 
moving of conduit lines, utility instal- 
lations, and sewers and the gentleman 
must remember the cost of the elevators 
as well as the cost of the rolling stock on 
the subway system. So, you have many, 
many costs that are very comparable as 
to the subway between the Capitol and 
the Rayburn Building, and the bob-tailed 
system. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman does 
not really say he believes it cost $26,000 
a foot to get from the Rayburn Building 
to the Capitol and that the subway is 
300 feet long instead of 600 feet long? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I have never been 
through that subway but a few times. 
I have never ridden in the cars, I still 
have my office in the Longworth Build- 
ing. I am not familiar with the Capitol 
subway nor have I actually measured 
the thing. I used figures that were given 
to me by the proper sources of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITENER. When I read this, 
I thought perhaps I should paraphrase 
the opening line, and ask the gentleman 
“What’s happening, Baby?” 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. You know, the 
gentleman last year during the same 
colloquy remarked that he opposed mass 
transportation and certainly the gentle- 
man also was recorded that way. The 
gentleman from Indiana told the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that he was 
just “agin” it. To that I must retort to- 
day, Sir, you are just ‘fer’ it.” 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to add a word of commendation to 
that of my many colleagues for the fine 
work and the devoted attention given 
to this problem by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. WHITE- 
NER], as well as those of our colleagues 
who worked so hard with the gentleman 
on the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when it 
comes time to offer amendments to this 
bill, pride of authorship will not pre- 
vent a proper and full consideration of 
those amendments and that no one will 
feel that because the Congress may de- 
cide that some of these amendments are 
good we are finding fault with the de- 
voted work that has been done by the 
chairman of this committee who has 
worked so hard on it. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe all must concede that in a bill 
of this proportion no one person has all 
the answers, and if we can come up with 
some better answers and improve this 
bill, that is what should be done. 

I think at the very outset I must also 
thank the chairman and the members 
of the subcommittee for their tolerance 
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of the views of those who oppose the bill 
or parts of the bill. I want you to know 
they gave me one full morning to pre- 
sent my views to them. It would take 
much longer than the time available for 
the whole debate to reargue those mat- 
ters, and I hope those who are interested 
will read my testimony as it appears in 
the printed record beginning at page 249 
of the hearings. 

I am very happy that the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee who is 
handling the bill on the floor has told 
you this is a national problem. It is not 
a District of Columbia problem. It is a 
problem involving the city of Washing- 
ton, as the Nation’s Capital. It is the 
duty of the entire Nation to do this job 
if it is to be done. 

One of the amendments I will offer I 
call “Let us face up to it.” I ask you, 
please, to face up to it. It is the only 
way we can cure this mass transporta- 
tion problem in the District of Columbia, 
whether by a subway system or other- 
wise. The only way it can be done is by 
the U.S. Government or the Federal 
Treasury paying the cost of it. It can- 
not be done otherwise. Let us not cam- 
ouflage it by saying the District of 
Columbia will give $50 million of the en- 
tire sum toward the cost, because there 
is no such sum available to the District 
of Columbia unless it comes out of the 
U.S. Treasury. 

So, let us face up to it. If this is going 
to be done, let us do it directly with U.S. 
Treasury money, whether it is $431 mil- 
lion or $483 million, including the inter- 
est on the first issue of bonds, or $2 bil- 
lion. If you decide you want a subway 
system in the District of Columbia let 
us decide that the U.S. Treasury is going 
to pay for it, and provide in this bill how 
it is going to be done. 

The method provided in this bill, in 
addition to having $50 million contrib- 
uted by the District of Columbia, which 
must come out of the U.S. Treasury, and 
the other $100 million as the initial con- 
tribution to come out of the US. 
Treasury, is to float bonds and sell 
bonds to the public. The bonds should 
be paid out of the fare box, is what 
we are told. You are told these 
bonds will not be salable unless guar- 
anteed by the U.S. Government. To 
sweeten it they write in a provision that 
the bonds will be guaranteed both by the 
District government and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, but again the District govern- 
ment will not be able to meet its commit- 
ment unless the U.S. Treasury will feed 
the money to the District of Columbia. 
This is doubletalking, double bookkeep- 
ing. If it is to be done, do it directly, 

I tell you the cheapest way to finance 
this, if it is going to be financed by bor- 
rowing, is let the U.S. Government do 
the borrowing on bonds that are sold to 
the public at the lowest possible interest 
rate you can get on those bonds when you 
issue them, and let them be paid by the 
U.S. Treasury. If the U.S. Treasury can 
recoup any of it out of the fare box, fine, 
so much the better. I do not think it will 
be recouped. But instead of doing this 
double bookkeeping on the sale of bonds 
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at a high interest rate with a guarantee 
of the U.S. Government, let us sell the 
U.S. obligations in the first place at the 
lowest rate possible, and lend the pro- 
ceeds to the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency that will build and operate 
this system, and let it agree to repay it 
as we do with other agencies, plus one- 
eighth of 1 percent over and above the 
interest rate the Government pays for 
that money. 

That is the way you face up to it and 
this is the way you meet the issue, if you 
are going to be fair with yourself and fair 
with your constituents and fair with the 
District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia today cannot 
meet its budget. It comes in here every 
year and begs us to make up the deficit. 
Now let us not kid ourselves that we can 
avoid a deficit by saying we will meet it 
later. Let us meet it now if we want 
the system. Let us make up our mind 
that we are going to pay for it. And 
if we must use borrowing, let us do the 
borrowing in the cheapest way available 
to the Government and, that is, by a 
direct Government bond issue to be sold 
to the public at the lowest rate available 
and lend that money at one-eighth of 1 
percent over that cost to the District of 
Columbia. 

Again I say if we get any of it back, we 
are so much the better off. 

There are several other amendments 
that will be offered when we will be con- 
‘sidering the bill under the 5-minute rule. 
I would like to tell you very briefly about 
them. 

I resent, with the chairman and very 
properly resent, those who point a finger 
at him and say this is a socialistic ap- 
proach. The committee has written into 
the report language which would seem 
to indicate that we want private enter- 
prise to build this subway and to operate 
it. But I say we must write into the 
bill the precise language that we do want 
private enterprise to build this subway 
system and we do want private enter- 
prise to operate it, and I will offer 
amendments on that subject when we 
read the bill for amendment. 

There is one other matter that has 
been completely overlooked and I will 
offer an amendment on that and I hope 
it will be accepted by the committee, and 
that is to provide that anyone, man, 
woman, or child, business firm or cor- 
poration, that is damaged or injured by 
reason of the building of this subway 
will have a cause of action and have a 
right to sue the District of Columbia and 
be paid for whatever damages they may 
be able to prove in a court of law as a 
result of the building of this subway. 

There is a provision in this for con- 
demnation but I am not now talking 
about the condemnation provision. I 
am talking about the maiming of per- 
sons and the death of persons that can 
be caused and the damage that may be 
caused to property by reason of and dur- 
ing the course of the building of this 
subway. 

Let me tell you. That can run into 
millions of dollars in the building of a 
system the size of this one. I base that 
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statement on the experience we have had 
in the city of New York where we also 
have built a rather large subway system. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he can tell me whether it 
is contemplated that the public will pay 
for the moving of all of the utility lines 
involved in connection with the construc- 
tion of the subway. This also is a very 
costly and tremendous item. Many of 
these utility lines and service lines are 
obsolete and have to be replaced anyway. 
My question is whether or not this will be 
done at the public expense or will the 
moving of such utility lines be a burden 
upon the utility companies that serve the 
area? 

Mr. MULTER. Let me say first that 
this is a cost which is estimated as part 
of a percentage figure set up for con- 
tingencies in the cost figures that were 
submitted. Isuggest to you that the cost 
will run many millions of dollars over 
and above what is estimated here in the 
cost figures that were submitted to our 
committee, with this additional caution— 
the law is not at all well settled as to 
whether or not a utility company must 
move its facilities at its own expense or 
at Government expense. There are cases 
holding both ways. Some cases hold that 
if the facilities are being moved because 
of private enterprise, then the govern- 
ment that is the cause of such movement 
of the facilities, must pay for it. 

There are other cases that hold if this 
is being done for a public purpose—and 
if this is to be a public transportation 
system then it is a public purpose—then 
the utility must pay for the cost of mov- 
ing these facilities. 

Mr. VANIK. I would gather then that 
the cost of moving the public utilities is 
not a cost contemplated in the bill as 
submitted by the committee. 

Mr. MULTER. A part of that cost has 
been estimated but as I say it is under- 
estimated. If they follow the rule that 
we must pay a utility for moving facili- 
ties because of this enterprise, I still say 
the amount of the cost that has been 
given to us is underestimated by many 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. One last amendment 
that I will offer will cover the matter of 
the cost of crime prevention and control 
in the District of Columbia. 

In that connection we were told a little 
earlier about the police force assigned to 
the subway system in New York City—I 
believe the figure used was 800 men. As 
of March 17, 1965, there were actually 
1,119 men assigned to a separate transit 
police force for the city of New York’s 
subway system, and at that time there 
was a clamor to increase it by anywhere 
from 25 to 200 percent. These are in 
addition to the 27,000 persons on the 
police force of the city of New York for 
general police protection. 

I will offer an amendment on that 
score which will provide simply that the 
cost of providing police protection for 
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this subway system, when built, will be 
part of the cost of operation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In other words, it 
would not be charged to the cost of oper- 
ating the subway system. If it is, we can 
be sure that my prognostication will 
surely come true, that there will never be 
a dollar coming out of the fare box over 
and above the expense of the operation 
of this system. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Since the taxpayers of 
the Federal Government—your taxpayers 
and mine—are going to build this sub- 
way, why not put taxpayer supported 
marines or soldiers aboard to ride shot- 
gun” on the subway cars? 

Mr. MULTER. I believe the gentle- 
man knows the answer to that. This is 
a Government in which we want a civil- 
ian and not a military police force. We 
want the Armed Forces kept as Armed 
Forces for the protection and security of 
the country. We do not want an Armed 
Forces that may become an arm of a po- 
lice state. That would be the first step 
toward a goal which I am sure the gentle- 
man opposes. The civilian police depart- 
ment must be kept separate and apart 
and distinct from our Armed Forces. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, we are 
about to consider a bill which is sup- 
posed to solve the major traffic problems 
of the District of Columbia, the rail 
rapid transit for the National Capital 
region. 

Mr. Chairman, I am keenly aware that 
this metropolitan area does have many 
serious transportation problems, but I 
cannot in good conscience concur with 
the contention that the rapid transit 
proposed in the present bill is either eco- 
nomically or practically feasible. I am 
not yet convinced that a traffic concept 
dating back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a plan already outmoded in many 
of our major cities, can offer a solution 
to our modern transportation needs un- 
less there are major changes not appar- 
ent in the present plans. 

I am, also, Mr. Chairman, and most 
gravely concerned about the financial 
structure outlined in the bill, and the 
Federal participation which would estab- 
lish an entirely new principle of Federal 
financing for the District of Columbia, on 
a project the estimates for which I ques- 
tion the accuracy with respect to cost, 
completion, equipment and operational 
budget. We should consider this prin- 
ciple very carefully in the light of the his- 
tory of Federal financing for the District 
of Columbia and the precedent which this 
plan would create. And we must also 
consider that it puts the residents of this 
area on an entirely different footing 
from the rest of the country in whose 
cities subways have been and are being 
built, and paid for by their own citizens. 
Nowhere in this bill is there any provi- 
sion for the local citizens to incur any 
obligation to pay for their own subway, 
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either for its construction or for its 
operation. 

In this bill there is a direct grant by 
the Federal Government; there is a loan 
by the Federal Government to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to make it appear 
that the District is contributing to the 
financing; and then there is an under- 
writing and guarantee of the remainder 
of the cost by the Federal Government. 

All of this is without any obligation 
on the part of the District of Columbia 
to pay 1 cent of additional taxes toward 
any part of the cost. 

Another feature which should concern 
us, Mr. Chairman, is that the bill does 
not provide for the operation of the rapid 
transit sytem by what has been histor- 
ically known as the free enterprise 
method. It merely adds an extra charge 
and the cost for an overseer to run the 
system provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is no element of risk in- 
volved and no investment needed by the 
operator. In fact, he cannot even set the 
fares to be charged under this system. 
This is just another business being oper- 
ated and owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment in competition with private enter- 


prise. 

I would also call your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, to the fact that if this bill 
were accepted, we will be requested very 
shortly to provide funds for the planned 
expansions into Maryland and Virginia 
and that we will have this precedent of 
Federal financing by this subsidizing of 
the citizens of the District. Now, why 
should the taxpayers in your district and 
in my district finance the residents here 
when in every other community and city 
the subways have been local projects and 
the subways and transportation systems 
have been paid for locally? Why should 
we add to the tax burden of our own 
people for a facility that is strictly local 
to Washington and the surrounding 
areas? 

I want to be fair in this matter, Mr. 
Chairman. If the Federal Government 
should contribute to the financing of this 
city, it should contribute what has been 
its historic share to the supplementation 
of the District’s budget over the years. 
That has been in the neighborhood of 12 
to 13 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would 
like to call this fact to your attention: 
the cost estimates upon which this legis- 
lation is based, in my opinion, are far 
from realistic. An example is that they 
do not contain any estimates for the cost 
of replacing sewer lines, water lines, or 
existing utility lines. Certainly this is a 
cost that will have to be met. 

I want to call attention to the expe- 
rience we have had in Washington on 
Federal construction. Let us take one 
example—namely, Dulles Airport 
which was originally estimated to cost 
some $14 million, and to date the Fed- 
eral Government has spent $120 million 
on this project. Yet not one aircraft 
hangar has been constructed there. 

Look as the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium. Bonds were sold in the amount of 
approximately $20 million. At the time 
this project was constructed the esti- 
mates made—and I assume the people 
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providing the estimates were as reliable 
then as the people providing these esti- 
mates now—the estimates were that the 
revenues from the District of Columbia 
Stadium would retire the bonds, but that 
has been far from the truth. As of now 
the District Commissioners contribute 
over $800,000 a year out of their general 
operating funds to help to pay for and 
to make up the difference that the sta- 
dium fails to bring in through receipts 
from the turnstiles and other receipts. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a little dis- 
sertation here about the cost of the sub- 
way system from the Rayburn Building 
to the Capitol. The figure given by our 
good friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER], I believe, was about $3,500 
per foot. This figure, I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree with me, is exclusive 
of any right-of-way cost. I would like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee if that is not correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam delighted that 
the gentleman again points out the error 
of the contention that has been made on 
this subject. According to the report of 
the hearings by the Legislative Branch 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, the total cost of the 
facility was $7.7 million, which included 
$3.7 million for underpinning the House 
wing of the Capitol Building. 

It included additional amounts for 
subway cars and elevators and escala- 
tor work within the Capitol. Of the 
total cost, aproximately $2.1 million is 
attributable to the subway itself, in- 
cluding the terminal under the House 
wing and part of the terminal in the 
Rayburn Building, This sum, when 
divided by the actual project length, 
yields an average per-foot cost, not of 
$26,000 per foot, but of approximately 
$3,500. 

Mr. HARSHA. That is exclusive of 
the right-of-way; is it not? There is no 
amount for right-of-way figured? 

Mr. WHITENER. That is correct. 
It is contemplated that the cost of the 
right-of-way in this transit system will 
be very negligible because a great por- 
tion of it would be on existing rights-of- 
way. The benefits to the property 
owners will exceed any damage on the 
greater part of the more expensive area 
in which the subway will run. Of course, 
the gentleman knows, under the law of 
eminent domain, the jury must weigh 
benefits to the landowner against any 
damages and sometimes it comes out 
with more benefits than damages. I 
would say to the gentleman that I do 
not believe the president of the Hecht 
Co., the president of Julius Garfinckel 
& Co., and all these other great business 
leaders would want a subway running 
under their property or in their area if 
they thought that it was going to do any 
great damage to them. I do not think 
the president of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. would be signing a letter urg- 
ing us to vote for it if he thought that 
1 was any problem about his utility 

es. 
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Mr. HARSHA. I do not suppose he 
thinks there is any problem because he 
is convinced, as I am, that the Federal 
Government is going to wind up paying 
for all of this and they are not going to 
pay for any of it. I can understand 
why they would be for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA] has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Ohio sup- 
ported the national mass transport leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HARSHA. I did not. 

Mr. WHITENER. I did not, either. 
But I remember when my colleague from 
North Carolina asked me about the for- 
mula, I was unable to put my hand on the 
information. But if the gentleman will 
look at page 132 of the committee hear- 
ings, he will find that Mr. Staats, the As- 
sistant Director of the Budget, said this 
about the formula we are using here: 

We are applying the same formula for 
metropolitan areas in the national legislation 
that we are proposing here in this legisla- 
tion; namely, a Federal grant to cover two- 
thirds of the net project costs that cannot 
be made up out of the operating revenues of 
the system. So to that extent, I think we 
are following the national pattern in this 
legislation. 


I point that out to emphasize, as I 
should have earlier, had I been able to 
lay my hands on this information, that 
the bill we have before us now is not 
one which gives to the District of Colum- 
bia some great bonanza that is not avail- 
able to other urban centers which are 
building rapid transit systems under the 
National Act. 

Mr. HARSHA. Surely the gentleman 
does not argue that this bill does not pro- 
vide benefits to the District of Colum- 
bia that are not provided under the mass 
transit bill for other cities in the United 
States? 

Mr. WHITENER. I say that the for- 
mula we refer to is the Federal contribu- 
tion as opposed to local contributions 
and then as compared to the contem- 
plated yield in the fare box. What I 
was saying is that in these other cities 
they can get a grant of two-thirds of 
the initial cost leading up to the point 
of getting a return from the fare box. 
And, that there is no difference, really, 
in substance, in the situation here. 

Mr. HARSHA. Under the mass 
transit bill that was passed by this Con- 
gress, or the last Congress, there is not 
a city in the United States that can get 
a $150 million contribution. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, all I know is that 
Elmer Staats, an expert on budgetary 
matters, said this. This is what he said. 
It is not what I said. 

Mr. HARSHA. Well, it is a 3-year pro- 
gram and only $325 million was pro- 
vided in the bill for the entire Nation. 
No one city could possibly get $150 mil- 
lion under that legislation so we obvious- 
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ly are giving the District highly prefer- 
ential treatment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’Konsx1]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I find my- 
self somewhat in the position of the 
Swedish citizen of Swedish descent in 
northern Wisconsin who when applying 
for citizenship before the judge, the 
judge asked him several questions. The 
first question he asked him was, “Where 
is Washington?” The Swede answered, 
“Well, judge, as far as I know, Washing- 
ton has been dead a long, long time ago.” 
The judge said then, “Well, I mean 
where is the Capital of the United 
States?” The Swedish gentleman said, 
“Well, judge, I do not know. I think 
that the Congress of the United States 
has given away all the capital.” Then 
the judge finally says, “Well, will you 
support the Constitution of the United 
States?” He said, “Well, sir, I surely 
would like to but I have got a wife and 
12 children of my own to support and 
I do not think I can do that.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat in the 
same positon. I have a wife and 400,000 
constituents to support. That is why I 
am so vitally and deeply interested in 
this particular bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whether or not 
the Nation’s Capital needs a subway is 
seriously open to question. Whether or 
not it will solve the problems that are 
facing the Nation’s Capital is seriously 
open to question. And, do not make any 
mistake about it, that is the true story. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing about which 
I am concerned is who is going to pay 
for this thing. That is the only thing 
that I am concerned with. Do not be 
deluded by this thing at all. This is just 
the beginning, this $483 million that you 
are asked now to authorize and to later 
appropriate and to borrow. This is just 
the first bite and the first lick. It is just 
a start. That is all there is to it. Any- 
one who tells you otherwise is telling 
you a falsehood. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Star 
had an editorial supporting it, of course. 
The Washington Post had an editorial 
supporting it, of course, the initial phase 
of this system should be passed by the 
Congress at this time.” The Washington 
Post used the words, “the first lick,” “the 
first phase and the first lick.” 

Mr. Chairman, when you undertake 
this, you are undertaking something that 
is eventually going to involve the Fed- 
eral Government in nothing less than a 
$3 billion authorization and expenditure 
by the District of Columbia and the tax- 
payers of the United States. Anyone 
who says anything to the contrary is 
misleading the people of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to give 
to the members of the Committee my own 
thoughts on it. I am going to give you 
the thoughts of experts. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the 
United States, just as we authorized in 
1960 this National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency, we also authorized the 
WMATC, the areawide transit regulatory 
body. 
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They are more of an authority on this 
transportation problem than the agency 
that is supporting this subway program. 

What conclusion did the WMATC 
come to? And every Member of Con- 
gress before he reads this bill owes it to 
himself, to his constituents and to his 
conscience to read this report and to read 
this statement. Here is what they say: 
“Once the downpayment is made the 
point of no return will have passed and 
no other result can be reached.” 

Those are not my words. Those are 
the words of the WMATC making the 
statement that this is just a downpay- 
ment. Once you get your foot in the 
door you are at the point of no return. 
Every Member of this body owes it to 
his conscience to read this report. These 
authorities should know what they are 
talking about. 

Let me tell you something else about 
what a bonanza this is going to be. I 
got a letter from one of the officials of 
the Riggs National Bank, loaded with 
billions, the United States Steel Co., Alu- 
minum Co., Southern Railway. There is 
enough money involved in those who 
signed that ad in the Washington Star 
and in the Washington Post to choke a 
horse, or to pay for a thousand subways 
in the Nation’s Capital and every city in 
the United States. 

Let me tell you something else. Not 
one of them, and the way they are loaded 
with money, would pay a penny for bonds 
unless guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is the confidence that 
they have in what they themselves advo- 
cate. 

You say it is going to pay for itself? 
The WMATC, a body that we as Mem- 
bers of Congress authorized and gave 
responsibility to, know what they are 
talking about. Listen to their conclu- 
sions: 

From a patronage standpoint, it would not 
be used; from an investment point of view, 
it would be disastrous. 


That is what these people who are ex- 
perts on transportation in our Nation’s 
Capital concluded; namely, on a patron- 
age basis it would not be used, and 
from a financial standpoint, an invest- 
ment standpoint, it would be positively 
disastrous. 

Yet we have this proposal before us. 
This has been sold to Members of Con- 
gress on the basis it is going to pay for 
itself. In the case of the stadium, no- 
body knew what they were talking about. 
We were informed it was not going to 
cost the taxpayers a dime, not one red 
penny. A few days ago we passed a Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, and 
in it we had $861,000 to pay off the defi- 
cits that had occurred because of the 
inability of the District of Columbia to 
pay on the stadium. There was an ex- 
cuse for that. Nobody knew what they 
were talking about, and we took the peo- 
ple at their word. But here you have 
people who are experts on transporta- 
tion, the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission, a body organized 
and created by the Congress of the 
United States, to discharge and meet 
that responsibility. They tell you that 
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this bobtail version would not be used, 
and from the investors’ standpoint it 
would be disastrous. They tell you this 
is a foot in the door. Once you get it in 
there you reach a point of no return. 

I could go on, if time permitted, and 
read you other statements that are just 
as shocking. 

Take a look at the picture of the pro- 
posed subway station over there. I have 
seen it. It is a nice, clean place for mur- 
der. Take a look at the transportation 
system over there, as I did. 

I had a boy in my office who inter- 
viewed 100 people on Capitol Hill in the 
Rayburn Building. 

He showed them the picture of this 
proposed subway system. After they 
saw what it was and where it came from 
and where it led to and how far they 
would have to walk between points—not 
a single employee who was interviewed 
said they would use the subway system 
to get to the Nation’s Capital—not a 
single one—after they found out what 
it was. 

You have a system of transportation 
now. It is inadequate—as every city’s 
transportation system is inadequate. You 
have 640 different stops to which the 
buses can take you and here these peo- 
ple come along with a dream and they 
say they are going to accomplish the 
same thing with approximately 16 kiss- 
and-tell stations—holes that you crawl 
into. And I guess an equal number—I 
guess 18 holes that you crawl out of. 
The most expert transportation author- 
ities will tell you that if a traveler—if 
people who travel to work have to walk 
more than 1,500 feet either to go to a 
hole and crawl into it or to get to the 
hole and crawl out of it at the other 
end, they are not going to use the sub- 
way. 

Take the people of Virginia who are 
supposed to be destined to help. In or- 
der to use it, they have to get into their 
car and they have to drive over to Penta- 
gon city. Some of them, when they drive 
there, will be driving farther than they 
do when they drive to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Actually, they are going to have to 
drive way over to Pentagon city and go 
in a hole over there and crawl in the hole, 
go on the subway under the Potomac and 
arrive at the Nation’s Capital, then crawl 
out of the hole and then take a taxi or 
a bus to get to their place of work. Yet, 
they will actually tell you that these peo- 
ple in the District of Columbia area are 
that foolish that they are going to do 
it, and you and I know that they are 
not going to do it. These people who 
testified know it and that is why they 
said that from a patronage standpoint, 
it would not be used. From an investor's 
standpoint, it would be disastrous. 

There are so many things I would like 
to tell you. Why should the people of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Ohio vote today to put themselves on 
record as burdening and saddling the 
people of their States under this present 
program with the entire cost of the 
grants and the guarantee of the bonds, 
which is what this bill calls for—and as 
the able gentleman from New York told 
you, this 3344 percent that the District 
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said they are going to put up by way of 
a grant and the 33% percent which is to 
go to guarantee the bonds—that is all 
poppycock because the District of Co- 
lumbia does not have a dime in the 
Treasury. They are just going to come 
and ask us for more money and that 
means that the Federal Government is 
going to foot the bill entirely. That is 
the way it is going to be. Now let me 
give you an illustration. In Wisconsin a 
family owning a home and a cara fam- 
ily with two children making $5,000-a- 
year has a tax burden in Wisconsin of 
$596. The tax burden for a similar fam- 
ily in the Nation’s capital is $283. 

In other words, a family with an in- 
come of $5,000 in my district, a family 
of four, owning a home and a car and 
making $5,000-a-year income are already 
paying twice as much in taxes as the 
citizens in the District of Columbia. 
Yet here they come with a bill and say 
that my citizens and people who are mak- 
ing $5,000-a-year should pay for a sub- 
way for the people in the Nation’s 
Capital. Now how silly can you get? 

Let us take a family with an income of 
$7,500-a-year in Wisconsin. A family of 
four with a home and car pays $773. 
That is their tax burden. In the Nation’s 
Capital it is $381 or less than half. Yet 
they want to saddle the people of Wis- 
consin with the payment for a subway. 

Let us take a family with an income 
of $10,000. The tax burden in Wisconsin 
for a family of four, making $10,000 a 
year, and owning a home, is $1,096, while 
in the Nation’s Capital it is only $531. 
Yet they want those people to pay for a 
subway for the folks here. 

Let us take a family with an income of 
$15,000. In Wisconsin the tax burden is 
$1,866. In the Nation’s Capital it is only 
$835, not even half as much, yet they are 
saying, “Yes, let us build the people of 
the District of Columbia a subway and 
let the taxpayers at home pay for it.” 

It might be said, “That is Milwaukee.” 
Let us consider some other place. I heard 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ask a 
question. Let us consider the situation 
in Boston. 

In Boston, a family of five pays $506, 
in taxes, compared to $283 for the family 
in the District of Columbia, at the lower 
income. 

In Boston, Mass., a family with an in- 
come of $7,500 pays $618, while the fam- 
ily in the District of Columbia pays only 
$381. 

In Massachusetts, the family with a 
$10,000 income pays $855, compared to 
$531 here. 

In Massachusetts, the family with the 
$15,000 income pays $1,310, compared to 
$835 here. 

Let us consider the situation in Chi- 
cago. I see my good and handsome 
friend over there, from the Serena Res- 
taurant. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his kind remarks. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Let us start with a 
family of four in Chicago. With an in- 
come of $5,000, they would pay $476, 
compared to $283 in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

There are some other folks here. I see 
my good friend the gentleman from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. NELSEN], Let me tell him 
that the tax burden in the State of Min- 
nesota is equal to that of the State of 
Wisconsin. It is $1,800 for a family of 
four, compared to $835 here, for a fam- 
ily with an income of $15,000. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. LI yield to the gentle- 
man, since I mentioned his name. 

Mr. NELSEN. Would the gentleman 
explain why the rate of taxes in the 
District of Columbia is not as high as 
he thinks they should be. Is it not true 
that the Congress has control? Only 
yesterday the committee passed a bill to 
permit an increase in income taxes and 
to permit an increase the gasoline tax. 
The control over the maximum tax level 
is in our hands. If the tax is too low, 
we have failed in our responsibility to 
grant them the needed machinery with 
which to raise the money the gentleman 
is talking about, 

Mr. O’KONSKI. That is surely cor- 
rect. 

I believe it takes a lot of nerve for the 
District of Columbia to ask us to support 
a subway system for the District. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me tell you 
that the Nation’s Capital not only is the 
Nation’s Capital, but also is a taxpayers’ 
paradise. It is a tax dodger’s paradise 
of the world. Let me give some illustra- 
tions of what I mean. 

The cigarette tax is 2 cents a pack in 
the District of Columbia. In Maryland, 
I believe it is 7 cents a pack. No won- 
der there is such a traffic jam. Every- 
body from Maryland is coming over to 
the Nation’s Capital to buy cigarettes. 

If we want to alleviate the traffic con- 
gestion, let us stop making the Nation’s 
Capital a tax dodger’s paradise. 

The gasoline tax in Maryland is 7 cents 
agallon. In Virginia, it is 7 cents a gal- 
lon. In the District of Columbia it is 6 
cents a gallon. Yes, we would bring it 
up, but the bill has not yet passed. 

Let us consider property taxes. I own 
a home in Wisconsin, for which the mar- 
ket value is approximately $25,000. That 
is all I could get for it. My taxes on 
that home last year were $840. I also 
own a home five blocks from the Capitol, 
for which I paid $43,500. My tax bill on 
that home was $530, a little more than 
half as much, yet they want me to ask 
my people to pay for a subway for the 
folks here. 

Let us consider the beer taxes. My 
goodness, it is only 81 a barrel in the 
Nation’s Capital. It is something like 
$7 a barrel in Virginia. That is another 
reason for the traffic jam, with all the 
folks from Virginia coming over here 
to buy their beer, 

This is a taxpayer’s haven. This tax- 
payer’s haven is now asking the taxpay- 
ers in our home districts to build them a 
subway. 

I have here a little newsletter which 
the business people get out, from the 
board of trade. 

They talk about what a great thing 
they have here in the Nation’s Capital— 
the highest per capita income of any 
city in the world—the highest per capita 
income of any city in the world. They 
have the lowest unemployment rate of 
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any city in the world. Talk about the 
prosperity in the Nation’s Capital and 
about their ability to afford to pay for 
a subway. There is your board of trade. 
In my district, in half of the counties. 
in my district, I have unemployment as. 
high as 18 percent—18 percent. Yet you 
have a bill here asking the unemployed 
people in my district to help to build a 
subway for the Nation’s Capital where 
the income per capita is the highest of 
any place in the world, and where we 
have the highest liquor-consuming city 
in the world with the lowest taxpaying 
base in the world and the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in the world. The nerve 
of those people coming in here and ask- 
ing you to saddle your folks back home, 
to burden your people back home, with 
this $483 million, which is just the first 
bite of a transportation system here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. Who is to blame for the 
fact that we have this traffic jam caused 
by people rushing over here to buy ciga- 
rettes and liquor? Whose fault is it that 
the tax has not been increased? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I think very largely 
it is the fault—or some of it is—of Con- 
gress, but some of it also goes to the door 
of all these millionaires who signed that 
ad in the Washington Post and the 
Washington Star, the president of Riggs 
Bank and all of those other people. They 
love this and they say it is wonderful 
for the city and it brings in big business. 
They even want the subway to bring in 
more business so that they can get 
cheaper beer and cigarettes. 

Mr. SISK. The facts are it is so cheap 
from the standpoint of tax because Con- 
gress, all of us, from the 50 States, have 
not given them permission to increase 
the tax rate. Is that not true? We have 
not given them permission to increase 
the tax on cigarettes. They have asked 
for it. We have not given them permis- 
sion to increase their liquor taxes. They 
have asked for it. You say the District 
is asking for something, and I question 
the consistency of the gentleman's argu- 
ment. I know he is very sincere in his 
position, and I appreciate that. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I know that. There 
is not a man in the House that I admire 
more than the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Sisk], but I will not let him 
knock out the props of my argument of 
who is responsible for the condition that 
exists in the Nation’s Capital. This is all 
immaterial. The fact is that the condi- 
tion exists. It is here and now and 
nobody can deny it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I certainly wish that the mil- 
lenium which has just been described by 
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the gentleman from Wisconsin did exist 
here in the Nation’s Capital. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he is indeed mistaken. 
It does not exist. There are many prob- 
lems here with which we are confronted 
and it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States to assist in 
and to take the leadership in solving 
these problems. If there is indeed a tax 
haven here in the District of Columbia, 
then, certainly, as pointed out by the 
gentleman from Minnesota and the gen- 
tleman from California, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress of the United 
States to do something about eliminat- 
ing this tax haven. 

We are here today attempting to solve 
a most difficult problem. And the solu- 
tion is going to be a costly one—you bet 
it is. It is going to cost at least $431 
million—$483 million including interest 
during the period of construction. And 
that much expenditure to solve this type 
of problem in any one city, National 
Capital or not, is going to be somewhat 
controversial, and our colleagues are go- 
ing to be reluctant to consider it favor- 
ably. Certainly they are going to be 
hesitant. So we should discuss this 
matter thoroughly and in great detail. 
But the problem is here. We cannot ig- 
nore the fact that the problem exists. 
We cannot stick our heads in the sand 
and expect it to go away. We have got 
to make every effort to solve the problem 
because, as has been stated so many 
times before today, this is the Nation’s 
Capital, and we have got to face up to 
it. 

There are two simple questions to 
which I think the answers are obvious. 
First, what is this problem we are talk- 
ing about? I think we can agree that 
there is a problem and what that prob- 
lem happens to be. We should make that 
determination so that there can be no 
question of what we are talking about. 
We are talking about the moving of peo- 
ple and goods—public transportation. 
Actually it is one of the greatest prob- 
lems, not only in this particular area but 
in every metropolitan area in the coun- 
try. It is just as great as that of crime, 
or schools, or welfare. Not that the so- 
lution to it is more necessary or more 
desirable, but it is just as difficult to try 
to solve because we have got here the 
problem of boundary lines, we have got 
here the problem of coordination be- 
tween various political subdivisions, and 
the problem of trying to arrive at a so- 
lution. We have got the problem of a 
rapid growth of population. And, as has 
been said, this is one of the most rapidly 
growing areas in the country. We have 
got the problem of the habits of people. 
People are demanding more luxury, more 
convenience. We are undergoing a trend 
of the people getting away from any 
form of publie transportation. That 
makes for more congestion, more traffic 
on the streets and highways. That is 
the problem we are trying to solve here. 

The other question is, what is the so- 
lution? Well, maybe I am oversimpli- 
fying a suggested solution somewhat, but 
I think it means better transportation, 
more convenient, more efficient, more 
comfortable. Now, failure to do that, 
failure to at least attempt to provide 
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better transportation, is obviously going 
to result in strangulation, not only of 
this community, but of every community 
in the Nation, and certainly in traffic 
chaos. So, if we agree, and I think most 
of us do agree as to what is the problem, 
and if we agree that the solution is some- 
where along the line or in the direction 
of what I have suggested, then what 
should we do about it? Who is respon- 
sible? How do we proceed in trying to 
arrive at a solution? It does not make 
any difference what plans or programs 
We come up with or who makes the sug- 
gestion; it must have the approval of 
the Congress before we can make any 
move whatsoever, before we can turn 
over one shovelful of dirt. 

This is the Federal city. The Congress 
has exclusive legislative jurisdiction over 
this city, whether we like it or not. We 
are the city council; we are the State leg- 
islature. We are the Federal Legislature. 
So unless we act here now, there is no 
place else to go to arrive at any solution 
or to get action on the solution of the 
traffic and the transportation problem 
here in our Nation’s Capital. 

Congress has acknowledged that it has 
that responsibility. Congress has ac- 
knowledged that the problem exists and 
that something should be done about it. 
We started as far back as 1954 and au- 
thorized the creation of a study commis- 
sion. In 1955 we appropriated $500,000 
to conduct an extensive study and sur- 
vey of these problems and what possibly 
could be done about them. We acknowl- 
edged that we had a responsibility. We 
acknowledged that the problem existed. 
Then later on in 1957 or in 1958 we cre- 
ated a Joint Senate-House Committee to 
study further metropolitan area prob- 
lems. again recognizing that the prob- 
lems existed and that Congress had a re- 
sponsibility to do something about help- 
ing in the solution of these problems. 

And then, in 1960 we came forth with 
legislation creating the National Capital 
Transportation Agency and directed that 
Agency to come back with a report as to 
what actually needed to be done in order 
to put a transportation system, an im- 
proved transportation system, into being 
here in the Nation’s Capital. In fact, it 
was recommended at that time by the 
executive branch of the Government, 
that we give them the authority to go 
ahead and construct the system at that 
time. But the joint committee felt that 
we should have a study and survey made 
by the Agency and a report back from 
the Agency first, telling us what such a 
system would cost. That is a partial 
summary of what has happened in the 
past, which brings us up to this point. 

Mr. Chairman, we are merely proceed- 
ing here now in acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Transportation Agen- 
cy. We are to approve or disapprove the 
work the Congress has already directed 
and authorized this Agency to do. 

Mr. Chairman, we did have a report 
in 1962 from this Agency which recom- 
mended a system somewhat more ex- 
tensive than the one we are considering 
here today, and it is true that the Con- 
gress turned down a modified version of 
that plan. But the Congress turned it 
down for other reasons, because there 
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was a conflict that had been created be- 
tween supporters of the highway system 
and supporters of a mass transit system. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal of argu- 
ment and confusion was generated as a 
result of that. 

Then, of course, there was the old 
argument of free enterprise versus 
public ownership. Then, there was a 
question about organized labor, whether 
they were going to be properly protected 
in the creation of a new transportation 
system. 

As a result thereof, the Agency came 
forth with a recommendation of an $800 
million-plus, rapid rail system which 
many of us felt was too big and there- 
fore we cut it in half and came here 
with a piecemeal approach. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all the chaos 
and confusion which was generated up 
to that point, the Congress did see fit 
to turn this proposal down. But it did 
not ignore the fact that the problem 
would still continue to exist and that 
something had to be done about it. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion these 
objections that were raised about a year 
and a half or 2 years ago have now been 
overcome. We cannot eliminate the 
cost. It is going to cost money to have 
any sort of mass transit system or to im- 
prove the transportation system in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, the formula which has 
now been devised provides for two- 
thirds Federal participation and one- 
third local participation. That is the 
same formula that Congress has estab- 
lished for mass transit systems in other 
metropolitan areas in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been 
said about the bond issue, the $281 mil- 
lion or $333 million, that the taxpayers 
of Wisconsin and Iowa and other places 
are going to have to pay. It would be 
perfectly all right with me to amend the 
legislation to provide that the people of 
the District of Columbia would have to 
pay the entire cost. If that is the way 
it should be done, OK. But how can we 
do it here? We cannot separate the Dis- 
trict government from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We control all the finances 
of the Nation’s Capital. They cannot go 
out and issue revenue bonds on the credit 
of the District of Columbia, such as your 
city can do, and such as many other cities 
in my State can do. So, if we have that 
type of legislative problem here, such as 
the city council or the State legislature 
of another community would act upon, 
then we have got to have the credit of the 
Federal Government involved. There is 
no other way to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing 
to entertain any ideas or suggestions for 
an alternative. But the opponents of 
this legislation do not come up with a 
constructive alternative. They merely 
criticize the proposal; they challenge the 
data that has been presented to us here. 

Mr. Chairman, we .authorized this 
study. We requested this proposal which 
we are considering here today. It is easy 
to say that the agency is incompetent 
and that it does not know what it is doing 
and that the system will cost many times 
more than the agency says it is going to 
cost. But what authentic source do the 
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opponents have to go by to prove that it 
is going to cost more than the agency’s 
estimate? They have no evidence to 
justify such a charge. 

Mr. Chairman, this agency can make 
an error, but we have spent thousands 
of dollars of Federal money authorizing 
them to make this study, to hear these 
engineers and to make this report to us. 

What we are considering here today is 
the only alternative that can possibly be 
considered at this time. The opponents 
have offered no other constructive way 
of solving this serious transportation 
problem that we have here. 

There are alternatives. For instance, 
I suggested the consideration of a 
monorail. I do not want to press it in 
the consideration of this bill because it 
may delay the consideration of this mat- 
ter. I think a monorail system would be 
less costly. The agency said monorail 
is not sufficiently advanced. I think they 
are wrong. However, it would be a diffi- 
cult thing to sell to the Nation’s Capital. 

I think the agency presumed that we 
were asking for a subway system, and 
that that would be the accepted type of 
transportation for many years, as it has 
proved to be in other sections of the 
country. We had recommendations 
from the Fine Arts Commission and other 
Federal agencies that have something to 
say about the type of system to be con- 
structed. I think the transportation 
agency felt that a rapid rail system and 
subway system was what the Congress 
really wanted to consider as a solution 
to this problem. I hope that the mono- 
rail system will eventually be used in the 
expansion of this system throughout the 
rest of the metropolitan area. This is 
just the first bite or the first step. We 
will have to extend the system into the 
suburbs, and those living in the suburbs 
are going to participate in the results of 
such system. They are going to be called 
upon, they expect, to pay their share of 
the cost. But we have to take this first 
step in the Nation’s Capital, the central 
core of this metropolitan area. The 
Congress has to authorize and approve 
this first step. If the Congress does not 
do it, there is no place else to go for a 
solution. I also repeat, we recognize 
that the problem does exist, and we have 
a responsibility to do something about 
solving it. Now we find out that the 
problems are a little greater and more 
costly, but I do not think we should run 
to cover and renege on this responsibility 
of the Congress. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. The gentleman says 
there is no concrete evidence of increased 
cost. The gentleman well knows that 
the figures for the construction and op- 
eration of this system are based on esti- 
mates 3 years old, and that during this 
3-year period there has been a one-third 
increase in the wages of operators. 
Certainly that is concrete evidence of 
increesed costs that have not been taken 
into consideration in these estimates. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I do not 
know whether that is correct or not. I 
know we have had competent engineers 
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engaged to make these surveys. If the 
gentleman says these factors were not 
taken into consideration, I cannot admit 
that is a correct assumption. I know 
that rash charges have been made that 
this proposed system would cost $2 or 
$3 billion, that other projects which the 
Federal Government has initiated have 
cost more money; but we are proceeding 
honestly and sincerely in the belief that 
what we have here in the way of esti- 
mated costs are reliable. 

Mr. HARSHA. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that the Rayburn 
Building and Dulles Airport cost more 
than the estimated cost originally? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I am 
aware of that. 

Mr. HARSHA. The gentleman main- 
tains this project will not cost more than 
the actual cost of other facilities in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I 
acknowledge that is a possibility, but 
does that mean that from here on in 
we should never authorize the construc- 
tion of another Federal project? I do 
not think there is anything in that. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. With reference to 
the question which I understand the 
gentleman from Ohio inquired about, I 
am advised by the agency that this 
charge that the operating expenses are 
understated disregards the fact, which 
was before the committee, that these 
operating cost estimates were prepared 
by Coverdale and Colpitts of New York, 
a firm of recognized transportation ex- 
perts. The charge that 3-year-old wage 
rates were used by the agency is not 
correct: 

The labor cost estimates are based on May 
3, 1964, wage levels, the rates in effect when 
the estimate was prepared. In addition, 
these estimates include a 10-percent con- 
tingency factor which covers much more 
than just labor costs. They have been re- 
viewed by a number of experienced rail tran- 
sit operators. They are sound and con- 
servative. If anything they are overstated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. SIcKLEs]. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, I rise 
in support of the legislation before us 
this afternoon. I must say I assume that 
some of my remarks may be repetitive 
but I will try to keep from doing that. 

I have developed a rather strong per- 
sonal interest in this subject matter over 
the years starting as far back as 1955 
when I first was placed by the Governor 
of Maryland on an interstate commis- 
sion to study the passenger-carrying fa- 
cilities in the Metropolitan Washington 
area and became personally involved in 
the negotiations on the first interstate 
compact, which has been referred to here 
today, establishing the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission. 
I also am currently the Chairman of the 
Commission which has just concluded 
negotiations for an interstate compact 
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to provide a compact organization for 
the ultimate operation of a system which 
is developed for the area, if this be the 
will of the Congress as well as of the other 
jurisdictions involved. It has already 
been adopted in Maryland. You will re- 
call the 1960 act which set up the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency as 
the temporary agency which would come 
up with a plan and come back to the 
Congress, as they are doing today, pro- 
vided for the negotiation of the compact. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 191] 
Adair Duncan, Oreg. Morton 
Ashbrook Fraser Olson, Minn. 
Bolton Griffin ff 
Bonner Ha Pool 
Bow Harvey, Ind Powell 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Reinecke 
Buchanan Holland Resnick 
Callaway Keogh Saylor 
Chamberlain Lindsay Smith, N.Y. 
Craley Mailliard Steed 
Dague Mize Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Morgan Toll 
Downing Morse Young 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HotirieLp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 4822, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he directed the roll to be 
called when 393 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the quorum 
call began the gentleman from Mary- 
land had been recognized for 10 min- 
utes and had consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been admonished to be very brief, for 
many reasons, so I will try to condense 
my remarks so as to consume just as 
short a period of time as possible. 

The point I want to make is this. I 
think the impression may have been cre- 
ated that the residents of the District of 
Columbia are coming sort of hat in hand 
and perhaps in poor grace in order to 
end up with a subway system at some- 
body else’s expense. I think that is tak- 
ing the entire subject matter before us 
today completely out of context. 

In 1960 this Congress passed an act 
in which was established the NCTA, rec- 
ognizing the Federal interest in the area, 
to develop a program which would pro- 
vide $100 million of Federal moneys and 
$50 million of District of Columbia funds. 
It is true that the District of Columbia 
is going to have to borrow this money, 
but, as it does with all of its other bonds, 
it is going to have to pay this money 
back. 


It has also been indicated or perhaps 
inferred that this entire program is go- 
ing to cost the Government first $431 
million and if we include the interest— 
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something like $483 million. This ig- 
nores the fact that the clear mandate of 
the 1960 act was that to the extent pos- 
sible the fares would pay for the opera- 
tion and construction of this system. 

Fortunately, for the calculations to- 
day, the riders in metropolitan Washing- 
ton would pay a rather substantial fare, 
unlike the city of New York. In the city 
of New York, which has been used as an 
example as to why we are going to lose 
money in respect to these systems, a po- 
litical judgment has been made. The 
judgment has been made that the cost 
of the system and its operation will be 
underwritten by the city at large and 
therefore the fare is kept at 15 cents. No 
such political judgment has been made 
here or is contemplated. We are going 
to continue to have a system that should 
pay for itself out of the fare box. ` 

I might add one thing and that is the 
question of private enterprise. The 
problem as I see it is this: In its barest 
essence we are talking about who is go- 
ing to buy the rolling stock, whether a 
Government agency, the one providing 
for the construction of the system is go- 
ing to buy the rolling stock or not. That 
is all we are talking about. 

It just seems to me to make sense that 
the Government agency will be able to 
buy the rolling stock cheaper than any 
private operator is going to be able to do. 
So when you listen to subsequent argu- 
ments with respect to public enterprise 
versus private enterprise—that is all we 
are talking about—whether an operator 
is going to be able to buy the equipment 
itself or whether it is going to be built 
for the operator and the operator will 
merely be given a contract to run the 
system. 

Between 1960 and 1980, it has been 
predicted the population of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area will rise from 
2 to 3.5 million. 

Between 1960 and 1980, it has been 
estimated that the number of automo- 
biles in the National Capital area will 
more than double. 

That by 1980, it is expected there will 
be 1 million vehicles operating daily on 
the streets of the Nation’s Capital. 

In terms of our transportation prob- 
lem these are discomforting statistics. 
Those of us who commute to work at the 
present time know that the present prob- 
lem of traffic congestion is onerous. 
Clearly, if we are going to make any 
progress in dealing with the traffic prob- 
lem and the rush-hour wait, decisive ac- 
tion must be taken. Such action is pro- 
vided for in H.R. 4822, which establishes 
the downtown component of a regional 
rapid transit system. A component that 
will carry 135 million revenue passengers 
in 1980. 

While the legislation before us today 
does not authorize construction of the 
regional system that will ultimately be 
required, it represents an important first 
step. Although it is calculated to be a 
system that will be self-supporting after 
the original capital grants authorized in 
H.R. 4822, the system must be extended 
at a later point in time to serve our fast- 
growing Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 
To do less would be economic idiocy. 
Fortunately the downtown system pro- 
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posed in H.R. 4822 has been developed in 
such a way that it can be very readily 
extended into Maryland and Virginia to 
serve fast-growing areas such as the 
Greenbelt-College Park area; Belair- 
Bowie and the Oxon Hill-Marlow Heights 
area in Prince Georges County. 

Since the Federal Government has an 
important stake in the entire National 
Capital region, I am confident that fu- 
ture Congresses will cooperate with the 
local jurisdictions in financing exten- 
sions of the system. 

A number of studies and reports over 
the last decade have documented the 
need for the creation of a regional mass 
transit system. Highway expansion 
alone cannot deal with our traffic prob- 
lem. We must give the individual citi- 
zen a choice between highway or bus 
travel and a rapid rail system that will 
convey him from his home to where he 
works or where he shops. H.R. 4822 
rests on a very simple and logical 
premise—Washington desperately needs 
an interconnecting subway and above- 
ground rail system to relieve private 
automobile and private bus lines from a 
portion of the difficult transportation 
task they are now forced to bear alone. 

Besides being an area resident and a 
local Congressman, I have a long-stand- 
ing official interest in a regional mass 
transit system. At the present time, I 
am Chairman of the Joint Transporta- 
tion Commission, which is composed of 
representatives of the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Commission was originally 
established in 1954 to study the adequacy 
of passenger carrier facilities and serv- 
ice in the Washington-metropolitan area. 

The Commission through the mecha- 
nism of a joint steering committee, par- 
ticipated in the mass transportation sur- 
vey conducted by the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council from 
1955-59. 

The report, resulting from that survey, 
suggested a three-pronged attack on the 
transportation problems in the Washing- 
ton-metropolitan area. It recommend- 
ed, first, creation of a regional agency 
to regulate the private transit companies; 
second, establishment of an interim 
Federal agency to carry out detailed 
planning of a mass transit system and 
begin construction; and, third, negotia- 
tion of an interstate compact establish- 
ing a regional transit agency to take over 
the task of constructing and operating 
the transit system. 

In order to carry out step No. 1, the 
Joint Transportation Commission suc- 
cessfully negotiated the Washington- 
Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation 
Compact, which has been enacted by the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, and by the 
District of Columbia, and consented to by 
the Congress in Public Law 86-794. The 
Washington-Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission, created by that compact, 
has been exercising the regulatory func- 
tion over private transit companies with- 
in the National Capitol region since 
March 22, 1961. 

In order to implement step No. 2, the 
Joint Transportation Commission co- 
operated with the Federal Government 
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and the Congress in drawing up the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Act of 
1960. This act, recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, established the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency 
(NCTA) to perform the interim job of do- 
ing the detailed planning for proposed 
rapid rail system and to begin construc- 
tion. Legislation proposed by this Agen- 
cy authorizing construction of a system 
is now before us. Title III of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Act of 1960 
gave congressional endorsement to the 
regional compact proposal by specifically 
authorizing Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia to negotiate a com- 
pact, and by permitting the appointment 
by the President of a Federal representa- 
tive to participate in the compact negoti- 
ations. 

To carry out step No. 3, since early 
1962, our Commission has been negotiat- 
ing an interstate compact creating an 
agency to eventually provide and admin- 
ister subway and rail facilities in 
the Washington metropolitan area. On 
February 26 of this year, the Commission 
made public a proposed compact which 
amends the Washington metropolitan 
area transit regulation compact creating 
a regional mass transit agency for the 
Washington metropolitan area. 

The basic reason for a compact goes 
to the very heart of our political beliefs. 
Once you establish, as has been clearly 
established, the need for a mass transit 
system in the Washington metropolitan 
area, the question remains as to who 
will control the system. The cardinal 
premise of the compact is that the pro- 
vision of transit services is primarily a 
function of local government and that 
in providing these services, local govern- 
ment must be politically responsible and 
publicly responsive to the local electorate. 
If a compact agency is not created with 
control of the transportation function 
primarily in local hands, the alternative 
would be a federally controlled agency. 
This proposal would contain much less 
protection of local interests. 

Regarding this point, I personally was 
very pleased when President Johnson, 
in his letter forwarding the proposed 
NCTA subway construction legislation to 
Congress, expressed the hope that a 
“compact organization can be brought 
into being at an early date.” His senti- 
ments were echoed by Mr. Elmer Staats, 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who in testimony before a sub- 
committee of the House District Com- 
mittee, endorsing the NCTA legislation, 
said he hoped that during the initial 
construction period “work can continue 
on a transit compact which both the 
Congress and the administration believe 
to be the best organizational solution to 
the mass transit problems of the region.” 

It is most encouraging to have this 
Federal support for the concept of re- 
sponsible local government. 

The compact does not provide a defin- 
itive financing plan. It is expected, 
however, that the compact agency would 
be given the same degree of financial 
support by the Federal Government that 
would be given to an alternative form of 
organization. 
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The proposed compact was approved 
in the 1965 session of the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The compact will be presented to the 
Virginia General Assembly at its 1966 
session. If Virginia acts favorably on 
the compact, it will be presented to Con- 
gress for the necessary consent legisla- 
tion in the late spring of 1966. 

The compact and NCTA legislation 
now before us are complementary bills. 
A joint steering committee was formed 
last year composed of members of the 
Joint Transportation Commission and 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency with the primary task of co- 
ordinating efforts to bring about crea- 
tion of an interstate compact agency 
for administering rapid transit facilities 
upon passage of legislation by the Con- 
gress authorizing such facilities for the 
Washington metropolitan area. The 
NCTA bill before Congress reflects many 
of the suggestions made by the joint 
Transportation Commission through the 
mechanism of the joint steering commit- 
tee to which I have referred. Action by 
Congress on the NCTA bill permits an 
early start on construction of the sub- 
way system. Prior action by the Mary- 
land General Assembly on House bill 
770 has demonstrated that we in Mary- 
land are ready to do our part in estab- 
lishing an organization to provide for 
the orderly extension of the downtown 
system to serve the growing suburban 
counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland yields back 4 minutes. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this bill. 

My opposition is not to the creation of 
a rapid transit system for the District 
of Columbia. If the proponents of this 
legislation will come up with a proposal 
which provides for a subway system paid 
for by the people here who will use it 
and who will benefit from it, it will not 
be opposed by me. 

I do object to this proposal which calls 
for the expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars gleaned from taxpayers 
all over the country to construct a system 
for the exclusive benefit of persons in 
this area. 

I would call to your attention that the 
tax rate paid by the residents of the 
District of Columbia is about $2.50 per 
hundred dollars of assessed value. The 
tax rate in Indiana towns and cities gen- 
erally ranges from about $6 to $10 per 
hundred dollars assessed value. 

The per capita income in the District 
of Columbia is about $3,500 per year. In 
Indiana it is about $2,500 per year. 

Consequently, it is difficult for me to 
see why the people in Indiana should be 
taxed to help pay for a transit system 
for the people in the Nation’s Capital. 
On the statistics given above, it would 
seem that the people in the District are 
better able to pay for this system than 
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the people of Indiana and many other 
States. If the system is needed and 
wanted, then let them find the ways to 
pay for it among themselves. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, today 
I follow our colleague, the Representa- 
tive-at-Large from Maryland, and our 
colleague from the 10th District of Vir- 
ginia, who both have advocated support 
for this bill and urged that it be approved 
and passed today. 

On occasion the three of us have 
spoken here on matters which affect the 
metropolitan area of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital and we have been accused of self- 
serving declarations. I can understand 
how that attitude might be held by some, 
but I should like to lay it on the line here 
and now as to why this bill should be 
passed. I am speaking not as one who 
is promoting a selfish interest in the Dis- 
trict area, but as someone who does have 
some experience and knowledge as to 
what is at stake here for all the people 
of the United States. 

In the first place, the question has 
been asked me repeatedly today, “Why 
should the House approve a local transit 
bill?” I remind Members that the rea- 
son we must deal with it today is that 
there is no other municipal authority to 
deal with it. We are sitting in effect, 
as a city council of the city of Wash- 
ington this afternoon, and we must deal 
with municipal transportation because 
the Constitution of the United States 
imposes upon the Congress the exclusive 
legislative authority to deal with the Na- 
tional Capital. As proposed by this bill, 
the rapid rail transit system is limited 
to the District of Columbia. I would here 
quote the present proposal as outlined 
in the report, including the physical plan 
and the actual routes: 

THE PRESENT PROPOSAL 

Some 16 months have passed since the ac- 
tion of the House returning the transit legis- 
lation to your committee. During that pe- 
riod, representatives of your committee and 
the administration have worked closely to- 
gether to modify the suggestions leading to 
the recommittal of the earlier bill on Decem- 
ber 9, 1963. 

The physical plan for the system now pro- 
posed is little altered, reflecting the belief 
of your committee and of the administra- 
tion in the soundness of the system proposed 
by your committee in 1963. However, with 
respect to such matters as financing, labor 
protective provisions, and operation of the 
system, the present legislation differs in 
significant respects from that considered 
earlier by the House. 

PHYSICAL PLAN 

The principal differences between the rail 
rapid transit system authorized by the pres- 
ent bill and that recommended earlier by 
your committee are as follows: 

1. The alinement of the Pentagon route 
connecting downtown Washington with Ross- 
lyn, the Pentagon, and Pentagon City in 
Virginia has been changed. Under the pre- 
vious plan, this route ran beneath the Poto- 
mac River a short distance upriver from 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and provided two 
branches on the Virginia side, one upriver 
to Rosslyn and the other south to the Penta- 
gon and beyond. Under the present plan 
the river crossing has been moved upstream 
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and Rosslyn, the Pentagon, and Pentagon 
City would all be served by the single line. 
This would permit more frequent scheduling 
of service and better utilization of trains. 

2. The previous plan called for a route 
southeast of the Capitol to Anacostia. The 
present program would eliminate this route 
and substitute a line east of the Capitol to 
Benning Road and Kenilworth Avenue NE, 
The presently proposed route would serve 
more of the built-up area of the District than 
that previously proposed, and would provide 
services to the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium, the District of Columbia Armory, and 
the District of Columbia General Hospital. 

The Benning Road NE. area also provides 
a more suitable location for train main- 
tenance shops and car storage. 

3. The previous proposal called for the 
establishment of improved commuter rail- 
road service along 15 miles of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad line to Bowie, Md. The pres- 
ent program eliminates this. Such a line 
is not essential to a basic District of Co- 
lumbia system. It is felt that with the 
establishment of a terminal near Benning 
Road and Kenilworth Avenue NE., including 
bus transfer and parking facilities, express 
bus service via the Kenilworth and Annapolis 
Expressways will reach more destinations in 
the same area. 

4. The previously proposed Columbia 
Heights route terminated near 18th Street 
and Columbia Road NW. In order to serve 
more of that heavily populated section of the 
District, the present plan extends that route 
to the vicinity of Georgia and New Hamp- 
shire Avenues NW. 

ACTUAL ROUTES 

The proposed rail system would actually 
consist of the following: 

1. A downtown subway line between La- 
fayette Park on the west and Judiciary 
Square on the east, largely beneath G Street 
with major stations at 12th and G Streets 
NW., 8th and G Streets NW., and Judiciary 
Square, This section would be common to 
all of the radial routes of the system. 

2. A Pentagon route running west from 
G Street and Lafayette Park in the aline- 
ment of H Street NW., then beneath the 
Potomac River to Rosslyn, Va., and from 
there south to the Pentagon and to a ter- 
minal within or near the so-called Pentagon 
City development area in Arlington County. 

8. A Connecticut Avenue route 
northwest from Lafayette Park beneath Con- 
necticut Avenue to a point near Van Ness 
Street NW. 

4. A Columbia Heights route branching 
from the Connecticut Avenue route at Co- 
lumbia Road NW., and running to the vicin- 
ity of Georgia and New Hampshire Avenues 
NW. 


5. A B. & O. route running east from 
Street and Judiciary Square beneath Union 
Station and on the right-of-way of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, to Woodside in Mont- 
gomery County, Md. 

6. A Benning route running from Judi- 
ciary Square to the U.S. Capitol and thence 
to the District of Columbia Stadium and a 
terminal and maintenance base in the vicin- 
ity of Benning Road and Kenilworth Avenue 
NE. 


The outlying stations would include bus- 
transfer facilities and parking spaces for ap- 
proximately 12,000 automobiles. 

The system is described in detail in the 
aforementioned reports of the Agency. 

The establishment of the system author- 
ized by the bill would be subject to the 
provisions of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1960 (40 U.S.C. 651, et seq.) 
and would be carried out substantially in 
accordance with the schedules and plans 
contained in the Agency's aforementioned 
reports. 
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Secondly, the Federal Government 
should be dealing with this problem, and 
the House should approve this bill, be- 
cause the Federal Government by its 
operations here is contributing to the 
traffic problems of the metropolitan 
area. We are daily extending the 
geographical scope of the National 
Capital area. We are daily expanding 
the density of population in the area. 
All of this is directly related to the 
activities of the Federal Government 
and properly so. 

But when we engage in these activities, 
when we undertake to enlarge and to 
expand the National Capital area, we 
must accept the consequences, and this 
involves providing adequate transporta- 
tion. The recognition of the need for 
growth and the potential for growth was 
refiected in the testimony of General 
Duke, the Engineer Commissioner of the 
District, which I quote: 

COMPACT 


We anticipate that the District of Colum- 
bia will subsequently participate directly in 
mass transit development by means of an 
interstate compact between the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such a compact affords the oppor- 
tunity for the joint preparation of a future 
financing program to be equitably shared by 
the signatories. The Joint Transportation 
Commission negotiating a compact in accord- 
ance with the consent of Congress in title 
IIT of the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960 has proceeded to the stage of 
final review with the express objective of 
ratification by the end of 1966, and I might 
add at this point, Mr, Chairman, that this 
Joint Transportation Commission is an- 
nouncing Friday morning at a press confer- 
ence the completion of negotiation of this 
compact with the anticipation that it will 
be introduced in the Maryland Legislature 
before next Tuesday. 

This whole compact, if these plans mate- 
rialize, this compact then would take advan- 
tage of the establishment of the correspond- 
ing organizations in Maryland and Virginia 
to lay the basic framework for the operation 
of the rail transit system that we are dis- 
cussing here today. 

It does not specifically address itself to the 
future financing proposals, because those 
haye not as yet been presented before the 
Congress, but it sets up the framework which 
could accept future financing proposals 
without a basic modification of the compact 
itself. à 


Third, I urge upon the Members that 
this National Capital of ours is going to 
stagnate and the center city will be 
strangled if we do not have a rapid rail 
transit here and have it soon. I call 
attention to the language of the commit- 
tee report which describes the urgency 
of the problem in these terms, which I 
quote: 

URGENCY OF THE PROBLEM 

The seriousness of the transportation prob- 
lem besetting the National Capital region has 
been long apparent and undisputed. The 
hearings and reports of the Joint Committee 
on Washington Metropolitan Problems, the 
reports and hearings of your committee on 
the subject, and particularly the exhaustive 
studies of the 1959 transportation survey and 
the National Capital Transportation Agency, 
demonstrate beyond any doubt that the re- 
gion faces a transportation crisis. The stark 
realities of the situation are that Washing- 
ton's streets and highways are burdened with 
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ever-increasing volumes of traffic, creating 
mounting congestion that has grave conse- 
quences for the District and the suburbs 
alike. Such congestion limits mobility. It 
detracts from the efficiency of Federal opera- 
tions in Washington and results in costly 
losses in time and money in traveling be- 
tween home and work. s 

The fact is that Washington is the fastest 
growing metropolitan area in the Nation. 
Today there are somewhat more than 2 mil- 
lion people living and working in the region. 
By 1980 the population is expected to reach 
3.5 million, an increase of more than 50 per- 
cent, and 5 million people are anticipated by 
the year 2000. Also, 1 million more automo- 
biles are expected by 1980. The National 
Capital Transportation Agency and the high- 
way departments of the region foresee a 40- 
percent increase in the number of person 
trips to and through Washington's downtown 
area in the morning peak hour between 1955 
and 1980. If all of these movements are made 
by automobile—as is likely to be the case if 
there is no improvement in public trans- 
portation—the number of cars in the central 
area will virtually double by 1980. The pros- 
pect of such an increase over the present 
street congestion is appalling. 

There is universal agreement that it is im- 
possible to meet the region’s growing trans- 
portation demands by means of highways 
alone. Recognizing this, the plans of the 
highway departments of the region are predi- 
cated on the development of an improved 
system of public mass tion, one 
that will be attractive to the public. The 
departments recognize that the people of the 
National Capital region must be provided a 
real choice between using public transporta- 
tion, or using their private automobiles, for 
trips between their homes and their places 
of employment. 

Such a choice does not exist today in any 

sense. Due to downtown con- 
gestion, traflic intersections, and the number 
of stops that must be made to pick up and 
discharge passengers, the existing bus service 
is far slower than the private automobile. 
As a result, public transportation patronage 
has shown no meaningful increase in Wash- 
ington for several years despite a steady 
growth in the population, and in spite of 
efforts to make bus service more attractive. 
Today, approximately 40 percent of morning 
peak hour trips to downtown Washington 
are made by public transportation. In con- 
trast, in cities such as New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, where there are 
comprehensive rail rapid transit, commuter 
railroad, and bus systems, between 70 and 90 
percent of peak hour trips are made by pub- 
lic transportation. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that if Washington is to achieve a 
higher percentage of public transit patron- 
age—as it must do if the traffic pressures on 
the street and highway system are to be 
relieved—nothing short of a high-capacity, 
high-performance, rail rapid transit system 
operating in subways and on other exclusive 
rights-of-way can do the job. 


Some of the people who have spoken 
this afternoon, I know, have been con- 
cerned about highways, and some have 
been concerned about bus systems. We 
all should be concerned about highways 
and about bus systems. We are going to 
need more highways and better highways 
in the National Capital area. Iam honest 
in saying that passing the rapid transit 
bill is not going to eliminate the need for 
better highways. By the same token, I 
believe we will need more and better bus 
service and wider bus service. Passing 
this bill is not going to eliminate that 
need, either. 
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Considering the growth of the Na- 
tional Capital area, as now projected 
and as it can be positively predicted, 
with a growth as large and as rapid as 
we know it will be, we will need high- 
ways and buses and rail transportation. 
The committee report adequately de- 
scribes the basic purpose of the bill and 
it should be quoted here: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The e of this bill, approved by an 
18 to 3 vote of your committee, is to author- 
ize the prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region, in 
furtherance of the objectives of the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960 (Public 
Law 86-669, 86th Cong., approved July 14, 
1960, 74 Stat. 537). It is the considered judg- 
ment of the administration and of your com- 
mittee that the National Capital urgency 
needs a rail rapid transit system and that it 
is essential to the health, vitality, and ap- 
pearance of our Capital City that the Con- 
gress now authorize such a system. 

In the 88th Congress, legislation author- 
izing a rapid rail transit system was favor- 
ably reported by your committee to the 
House. On direction of the House, this legis- 
lation was returned to your committee for 
further review and consideration. There 
after, a careful restudy was made of needs for 
such a system and of the provisions of en- 
abling legislation. The need for such a trans- 
portation system was determined to be in- 
creasingly urgent. The responsibility of the 
Federal Government and the necessity of its 
participation in establishing such a system 
are clear. No serious objections of merit 
were disclosed during the review of the pro- 
posed rail rapid transit plan. 

The restudy of the plan and the 
terms of the enabling legislation has pro- 
duced some changes and improvements, 
When the transit program was considered by 
the House during the 88th Congress, it was 
the feeling of the Members at that time that 
specific provisions of the earlier bill—partie- 
ularly those relating to financing and opera- 
tion of the system and to the protection of 
transit labor—required revision. In con- 
formity with the wishes of the House, sub- 
stantial revisions have been made with re- 
spect to these and other matters by the ad- 
ministration and by your committee. These 
are explained in this report. 

Specifically, the present bill would author- 


ize the National Capital Transportation 
Agency (hereinafter the Agency.“ or 
NTA“) to design, engineer, construct, 


equip, and to take such other actions au- 
thorized in the bill necessary to provide for 
the establishment of, a system of rail rapid 
transit lines and related facilities for the 
mass transportation of persons within the 
District of Columbia and between the Dis- 
trict and points in Montgomery County, Md., 
and Arlington County, Va. 

The rail rapid transit lines and related 
facilities authorized by the bill are described 
in reports of the Agency entitled “Rail Rapid 
Transit for the Nation's Capital, January 
1965” (app. A) and “Engineering Plans and 
Cost Estimates, Engineering Supplement 
Transit Development Program 1965.” 

The proposed rapid rail system would be 
limited largely to the District of Columbia. 
However, there would be one extension into 
Arlington County, Va., to serve the heavy 
Federal employment concentration at the 
Pentagon, and a short extension into Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in order to reach a suit- 
able terminal location. The total system 
would be 24.9 miles long, with double-track 
throughout, and would include 29 stations. 
Approximately one-half (13.1 miles) would 
be in subway, 7.5 miles would utilize a por- 
tion of existing railroad rights-of-way, and 
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the balance would occupy other exclusive 
rights-of-way. 

The estimated capital cost of constructing 
this system is $431 million, exclusive of in- 
terest requirements, and would be financed 
as follows: 


Federal contribution__..-.------------ 
District of Columbia contribution 50 
Public sale of revenue bonds 


The system would be designed and con- 
structed by private engineering firms under 
contract with the Federal Government. 

The bill requires that the system shall be 
operated by private transit companies, rail- 
roads, or other private parties under con- 
tract with the Agency. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would retain control over essential 
matters such as fares and safety standards 
but would not be involved in day-to-day 
transit operations. : 

The bill accords labor in the National Cap- 
ital region the same protective provisions 
given transit workers in other cities under 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 
Operating personnel would be employees of 
the private operator and not Federal em- 
ployees. 

The bill contains provisions preserving the 
rights of the bus companies presently serv- 
ing the region. Furthermore, the companies 
will continue to be regulated by the local 
transit commission which has a statutory 
obligation to assure a reasonable rate of re- 
turn, 


We have responsibility here which is 
not a local responsibility but a national 
responsibility. It is one we can discharge 
only by passing this bill this afternoon. 

I stand before you not as a Member 
speaking for the interests of a single dis- 
trict which happens to be adjacent to 
the Nation’s Capital, but as a Member of 
the House interested in the national in- 
terest in the Federal City. I urge Mem- 
bers to support this bill and pass it over- 
whelmingly this afternoon. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Bast. WHITENER, for bringing 
this bill to the floor today. Mr. WHIT- 
ENER has worked long and hard, with the 
members of his committee, to improve 
public transportation in the Nation's 
Capital and his bill deserves our support. 

We have an excellent transit system 
in Chicago and the plain fact of the mat- 
ter is that the city could not survive 
without it. The same problem exists in 
Washington and experience tells us there 
is only one solution—the construction at 
the earliest possible moment of a rail 
rapid transit system. 

One of the most important things to 
have happened with respect to this pro- 
gram since we last considered it was the 
appointment of Mr. Walter J. McCarter 
as Administrator of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. He is recog- 
nized as the leader of the rapid transit 
industry; no one in the field enjoys a bet- 
ter reputation. 

Mr. McCarter was general manager of 
the Chicago Transit Authority for many 
years and I was privileged to witness 
8 his many achievements in that 
role. 
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He was largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of the Congress Street Ex- 
pressway, the first multilane freeway to 
coordinate motor and rail traffic. 

He modernized the city’s bus fleet and 
its rapid transit system. 

His achievements are too long to num- 
ber. 

After retiring as general manager of 
the Chicago Transit Authority he went 
to the Virgin Islands for a well-earned 
rest. But the President then asked him 
to come to Washington to head this pro- 
gram. He agreed to do so. We have the 
best man in the business heading this 
program. He is ready to go to work on 
the development of a rail system in 
Washington and has come here at great 
personal inconvenience because he be- 
lieves in the program, and wants to see 
our National Capital have the finest rail 
rapid transit system in the world. I say 
let us give him the tools to work with by 
passing the present bill. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to elaborate on 
some of the remarks I made earlier dur- 
ing this debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the bill we 
have before us, H.R. 4822, to authorize 
construction of a rapid transit system in 
Washington, to be of utmost importance 
to the future of our National Capital. In- 
deed, during the 13 years that I have 
served in the Congress as a member of 
the District of Columbia Committee I 
have participated in the preparation and 
passage of much legislation affecting the 
National Capital but I can think of no 
legislation that could approach in im- 
portance to the whole region the bill we 
are considering today. 

At the very outset, I want to make it 
clear that this bill has the support of the 
majority of the Republican as well as of 
the Democratic members of our com- 
mittee. Furthermore, it was the Eisen- 
hower administration that first proposed 
rapid transit for Washington. There is, 
in short, no partisan issue here. 

Rather, the issue is whether we desire 
a National Capital in which all Ameri- 
cans can take a growing measure of 
pride. If so, we must solve the trans- 
portation problem that today threatens 
the vitality and beauty of the city. Our 
committee has been working on this 
transportation problem for over a decade 
and we have concluded that only through 
construction of a rapid transit system can 
that solution be found. 

H.R. 4822 would authorize such action 
thereby introducing to the Capital a 
whole new concept of public transporta- 
tion service. The new rapid transit sys- 
tem would provide speedy underground 
service throughout the downtown area 
and between the downtown area and the 
suburbs via connection with the services 
provided by the present bus operators. 

With this system in being, public 
transportation travel time between 
northern Virginia and the central area 
of Washington will be reduced by as 
much as 30 minutes. And a trip from 
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the Capitol to the Mayflower Hotel area 
will take only 6 minutes compared with 
the 25 minutes or more it takes to make 
that trip in the rush hour today. 

That we need this dramatic improve- 
ment in public transportation seems to 
me beyond debate. The congestion that 
brings traffic to a halt in the downtown 
area every morning and evening, and 
even in the middle of the day, grows 
every year. Estimates are that by 1980, 
unless we have a rapid transit system, 
surface traffic will grow by 40 percent 
making today’s intolerable situation seem 
mild by comparison. 

The District of Columbia Highway De- 
partment, which is doing all in its power 
to speed construction of the Interstate 
Highway System, has stated time after 
time that only if these highway improve- 
ments are accompanied by construction 
of a rapid transit system can we make 
a dent in congestion. Other North Amer- 
ican cities, such as San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Montreal, and Tor- 
onto, are busily at work constructing new 
rapid transit systems or extending exist- 
ing ones. And throughout the Western 
World, and even in Russia, other coun- 
tries are building new rapid transit sys- 
tems for their capital cities or improving 
existing systems. Such construction is 
going forward today in Moscow, London, 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin. I think it is 
high time that we begin to construct a 
rapid transit system for our own Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill is the 
product of literally years of effort. Our 
committee began the effort 13 years ago 
by authorizing a transportation study for 
the region. That study took several years 
to prepare and resulted in a 1959 recom- 
mendation favoring a rail rapid transit 
system. Along with many of my col- 
leagues, I felt that the plan accompany- 
ing the 1959 recommendation was not 
sufficiently detailed to merit legislation 
authorizing construction. And so, in 
1960 I introduced the bill that established 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency to prepare a detailed plan. The 
Agency did so during a period of over 2 
years, making use of the talents of some 
of the Nation’s leading engineering firms. 

Late in 1963 our committee brought to 
the floor a bill to authorize construction 
of a smaller version of the system recom- 
mended by the Agency, requiring half 
the investment of the larger system. 
That bill was returned to the committee 
by vote of the House. 

In the past year and a half every effort 
has been made to solve the problems that 
led the House to return the earlier bill 
to committee. As a consequence, major 
changes have been made in the present 
legislation. 

First. We have included in the bill 
provisions affording labor the same pro- 
tections given labor in the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. While many 
of us did not favor those provisions, they 
are now law and it is only fair that we 
afford transit labor in Washington the 
same protections enjoyed by transit labor 
throughout the country. 

Second. We have provided that the 
system shall be operated by private en- 
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terprise, not by the Federal Government. 
This will insure that private initiative 
plays its role in the picture and will avoid 
the problem of involving the Federal 
Government in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of a rapid transit system. 

Third. We have thoroughly revised the 
proposed financing formula so as to re- 
duce sharply the amount of Federal fi- 
nancial participation in the system and 
to increase local financial participation 
by a like amount. 

In short, our committee has made every 
effort to bring to the floor a bill that will 
be satisfactory to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members. 

There are several other facets of the 
bill that I think deserve special emphasis. 

I am absolutely convinced that ample 
protection has been provided the existing 
private bus operators. Such protection 
has been a matter of particular interest 
to me because the A.B. & W. Bus Co., 
which provides service between northern 
Virginia and Washington, has a substan- 
tial investment in equipment and prop- 
erty and has been providing exceedingly 
fine public service for many, many years. 

We have included in the bill a provi- 
sion making it crystal clear that the au- 
thority of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Commission—which 
has a statutory obligation to insure an 
adequate return for the bus companies— 
is not diminished one iota by the bill. 
Other provisions of the bill are designed 
to provide further protection to the com- 
panies. Finally, there is no questioning 
the fact that the success of the rapid 
transit system is absolutely dependent 
upon the health of the bus companies 
which will continue to be a key element 
in the region’s public transportation 
system. 

I also want to emphasize the fact that 
every effort has been made to place the 
burden of paying for the system on the 
riders rather than on the Federal or local 
governments. In the National Capital 
Transportation Act we required the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency to 
devise a system that would place as much 
burden as possible upon the riders and as 
little as possible on Government. Nat- 
urally, this system will require a sub- 
stantial element of Federal and local 
financial support. But the point should 
be made again and again that more than 
70 percent of the cost of this system is go- 
ing to be paid for by the people of this 
region who use the system. 

In conclusion, I believe construction of 
this system to be absolutely essential. I 
think that my colleagues on the District 
of Columbia Committee who have labored 
for years with me to produce this bill 
deserve commendation. And I hope that 
all of the Members will join with me in 
supporting this vital legislation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER], for the purpose of asking 
a question. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, if I 
can have the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI], the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who just addressed 
the House, who, of course, is the chair- 
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man of the Subcommittee on Roads of 
the Committee on Public Works, on 
which I have the privilege to sit. 

Last session the question was raised 
when this measure was brought before 
us as to whether this would slow down 
or jeopardize the construction of the in- 
ner loop freeway. Of course, I am not 
opposing this legislation, but the record 
should be clear, and I ask the gentleman, 
Are you satisfied that this will be the 
case and that there will be no slowdown 
or prevention of the construction of the 
inner loop freeway as a result of the pas- 
sage of this bill? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that this rapid transit system 
and all mass transportation systems will 
help our road program, They will all 
grow together the same as the water- 
ways, the railroads, and our road system. 

Mr. CRAMER. I wanted to make sure 
that it is a matter of record, because 
there is concern about it. The assur- 
ances are given that this will not be the 
effect of this legislation. Will the gen- 
tleman agree with me on that? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I do. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the long history of in- 
creasing traffic congestion in the Na- 
tion’s Capital makes it crystal clear that 
the time has come for us to establish a 
new and modern system of transporta- 
tion. That new system must be rail 
rapid transit. 

The idea of a rail rapid transit system 
for Washington is hardly a brand new 
one unique to this administration. The 
idea has now been proposed by three 
Presidents. It was first proposed by 
President Eisenhower, then by President 
Kennedy, and is now a part of the pro- 
gram of the Johnson administration. 

The Congress has responded first by 
authorizing the preparation of a prelim- 
inary study in the early 1950’s and then 
in 1960 by establishing the National Cap- 
ital Transportation Agency to prepare a 
detailed plan, including preliminary en- 
gineering studies, for a rail rapid transit 
system. 

Throughout this period the concept of 
@ rail rapid transit system has had the 
vigorous support of members of both par- 
ties. And your committee reported the 
present bill by an overwhelming 18-to-3 
vote with the majority of the members 
of both parties supporting the bill. 

This is and has been a bipartisan pro- 
gram with but one purpose—to improve 
the transportation system in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. We have no choice but 
to do so for it is clear that traffic con- 
gestion is stifling the city and must be 
cured if we in the Congress are to carry 
out our responsibility of preserving and 
enhancing the beauty and dignity of our 
National Capital. 

To me the need for the system is self- 
evident. The National Capital region is 
the fastest growing in the United States. 
It had a population of 2 million in 1960 
and it is forecast that by 1980 it will 
have 3.5 million, a growth of 75 percent. 
There are 800,000 motor vehicles in the 
region today and an additional 1 mil- 
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lion are expected by 1980. The highway 
departments, the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and virtually everyone 
else who has studied the problem has 
concluded that all of those factors will 
combine to produce a steady increase in 
traffic congestion unless a rail system is 
built and built right away. I for one 
feel that the time to begin is already 
overdue. 

Of course, arguments have been raised 
against the bill but none that seem to 
me meritorious. 

Some have expressed concern about 
the size of the required investment. I 
have always opposed bills that I thought 
entailed excessive Federal spending but 
I see nothing excessive about the Federal 
spending involved in the present bill. 

The Federal Government is being 
asked to invest only $100 million for a 
$430 million rapid transit system. The 
District of Columbia will contribute $50 
million and the rest—almost $300 million 
plus whatever interest has to be paid— 
will be met by the issuance of revenue 
bonds to be retired from fares paid by 
those who use the system and not by the 
taxpayer. 

Thus the financing is patterned on the 
two-thirds, one-third formula of the Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
with the additional requirement that ap- 
proximately 66 percent of the required 
investment must come out of the fare 
box. 

Finally, we are requiring that the $150 
million of Federal and District of Colum- 
bia grants be repaid ultimately. In the 
committee’s report it is stated that: 

It is your committee’s intent that follow- 
ing the retirement of the bonds issued to 
finance the construction of the transit sys- 
tem, provision should be made to repay pro 
rata these contributions of capital by the 
Federal and District of Columbia Govern- 
ments out of the revenues of the system. 


Thus, the cost of the system to the 
Federal Government has been kept as low 
as is possible and every effort has been 
made to place the heaviest part of the 
burden on the riders of the system. 
Frankly, I do not see how we could ask 
for more. 

It has also been alleged that the esti- 
mates of the cost of the system are very 
much understated. Those who make this 
allegation cannot point to a single engi- 
neering study that conflicts with the 
study on which the costs estimates we 
have relied on are based. And there are 
no such conflicting studies. 

Nor can there be any suggestion that 
the cost estimates were not done by com- 
petent professionals or that they are out 
of line with the experience of other 
cities. 

Outstanding independent engineering 
consulting firms were employed in the 
preparation of the estimates. They in- 
clude De Leuw, Cather & Co., Kaiser 
Engineers, and Louis T. Klauder & Asso- 
ciates, each of which was chosen for its 
national reputation and experience in 
the transit field. In addition, Dame & 
Moore, an outstanding firm in its field, 
was employed to conduct extensive soil 
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boring tests in order to determine sub- 
surface conditions in and around the 
downtown area of Washington, 

Furthermore, the evidence submitted 
during the committee hearings made it 
clear that the estimates upon which 
the committee has relied are entirely in 
accord with the experience of other 
cities. 

In sum, I am satisfied that the esti- 
mates were made by people of high pro- 
fessional competence, that they are sup- 
ported by experience and that we can 
rely on them. 

It has also been charged that the 
traffic and revenue estimates are over- 
stated. Here again, those making this 
charge are not able to point to any 
studies that conflict with those the com- 
mittee has relied on. These studies too 
were prepared with the assistance of out- 
standing firms and accord with experi- 
ence. And it seems to me that the re- 
sult is reasonable. For the studies on 
which the committee has relied assume 
that even with this new rapid transit sys- 
tem a smaller percentage of people will 
use rapid transit in Washington than 
use it today in other cities. That seems 
to me to be a very conservative predic- 
tion; certainly I can see no basis for 
charging that it is overly optimistic. 

Nor am I impressed with the argu- 
ment that since the New York system 
does nothing more than meet operating 
costs and generates no earnings for capi- 
tal improvements the committee is being 
too optimistic in believing that the Wash- 
ington system can generate enough reve- 
nues to meet two-thirds of its capital 
costs. 

Let us not forget that New York has a 
politically established and maintained 
fare of 15 cents. Experts in this field are 
ali in agreement that if the New York 
fare were 25 cents all operating costs and 
the entire $100 million of annual capital 
charges would be met. 

In Washington the present busfare is 
25 cents and we have a zone fare system 
that produces an even higher fare for 
longer trips. Thus, the average fare paid 
by bus passengers for trips to and from 
Washington is at least double the New 
York fare. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the evidence shows that a rapid transit 
system can meet a substantial portion of 
its capital requirements if a reasonable 
fare is charged. Thus, the Chicago 
Transit Authority charges a 25-cent fare 
and since 1946 the system has generated 
sufficient revenues to meet operating ex- 
penses plus $200 million of capital re- 
quirements. And it is interesting to note 
that Washington’s average fare per mile 
is even higher than Chicago’s. 

Finally, the opponents of this bill have 
made many arguments about free enter- 
prise. I, myself, am a strong advocate 
of free enterprise but there are certain 
facts we must recognize. Free enter- 
prise could never have built our roads 
and streets, our subways, our bridges, or 
developed our waterways. In all of these 
things we have needed a combination of 
Government and private activity. 

That combination exists in the present 
bill. While the system will be owned 
by the Federal Government, private en- 
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gineering firms will do most of the engi- 
neering design work, private construc- 
tion firms will do all of the construction 
work, ‘private enterprise will be respon- 
sible for the marketing of almost $300 
million of revenue bonds, and private 
enterprise will operate the system, 

Weare all aware that much of the 
talk about private enterprise stems from 
the District of Columbia Transit System 
which opposes the present bill. That or- 
ganization should be the last to make 
such an argument. It holds a monopoly 
franchise granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has received substantial 
subsidies in the form of relief from gaso- 
line and other taxes. It paid $13.5 mil- 
lion for the local bus facilities and an 
amendment offered to your committee 
providing for the acquisition of those 
facilities would have required the Gov- 
ernment to pay anywhere from $30 to $60 
million for them. And, finally, the com- 
mittee has included in the present bill 
amendments designed to protect the 
company. 

The company has benefited richly from 
Government assistance and will continue 
to do so. It should be the last to argue 
against the Government now taking a 
step that will afford the benefits of rail 
rapid transit to Washington. 

I submit that the arguments against 
this bill are not well taken. The sys- 
tem is needed. The financing formula 
is fair and equitable. Every feasible 
step has been taken to protect private 
interests. 

Furthermore, the program will be 
placed in the most competent hands. I 
am encouraged by the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Walter J. McCarter, former 
general manager of the Chicago Transit 
Authority, to become the Administrator 
of the National Capital Transportation 
Agency. As general manager of CTA 
Mr. McCarter modernized the Chicago 
system and in cooperation with highway 
authorities developed the famous Con- 
gress Street expressway, now known as 
the Eisenhower expressway. This ex- 
pressway combines rail, bus and private 
motor vehicle facilities and is truly a 
model for the Nation, Nine months ago, 
after 17 years as general manager of 
the Chicago system, Mr. McCarter re- 
tired. However, when the President 
called on him, Mr. McCarter stated that 
he was willing to leave retirement recog- 
nizing the importance of the present 
project to his Nation’s Capital. I think 
the most valuable assurance we have that 
this system will, be well built, built eco- 
nomically and will provide the best sery- 
ices, is that a man of Mr. McCarter’s 
stature heads this program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the present bill is of utmost importance 
to our National Capital. That city is an 
important part of our national image and 
we cannot afford to have it decay be- 
cause of traffic congestion. Our job is 
to build an even greater city befitting 
the leader of the free world and the 
present bill must be passed if we are 
to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman said, I 
believe, that the fare of the subway sys- 
tem in New York is 15 cents. 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That the proposed fare 
for this District of Columbia subway 
would be 25 cents? 

Mr. NELSEN.. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. What would cause the 
gentleman to believe that people would 
more readily use this system with a 25- 
cent fare, as compared with 15 cents in 
New York? I understand the New York 
subway is a losing proposition. 

Mr. NELSEN. The gentleman is as- 
suming that people in New York would 
not ride if the fare is higher. I would 
suggest to the gentleman this is not even 
an actuarial figure. Twenty-five cents 
would be a reasonable and fair figure. I 
do believe that folks would and should 
pay a 25-cent fare. Politics has always 
interfered with any increase in the city 
of New York, and the costs have been 
taken out of the depreciation of real 
property instead of out of the fare box. 

Mr. GROSS. Why advocate a fare of 
25 cents in Washington, D.C., when ap- 
parently they cannot go above 15 cents 
in New York City? 

Mr. NELSEN. The present fare in the 
District is presently 25 cents and we have 
no reason to assume that they would be 
unwilling to continue to pay at this level. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
really believe, and I am sure he will not 
go on record here today staking his repu- 
tation on the statement that this system 
ww pay for itself even with a 25-cent 

are? 

Mr. NELSEN. It can if it is not inter- 
fered with by some politicians who will 
probably be in here asking that the fare 
be reduced to 15 cents as has been the 
case in New York. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has not 
answered the question, All the sponsors 
of this bill paint a rosy picture of how 
this proposal will pay its way but none 
will back it up with any real assurance. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 

man, 
Mr. WHITENER. May I say in an- 
swer to the questions of the gentlemen 
from Iowa that those people now using 
the public transportation facilities in the 
District of Columbia are paying a mini- 
mum fare of 25 cents. This fare pro- 
posed for the rapid transit system would 
be a minimum of 25 cents and going up 
to 40 cents.. As I understand, it would 
not be out of line with the existing fares 
that they are paying now. 

I think it might be well to point out 
also that a lot of people who are not 
using the present public transportation 
facilities are driving their own cars and 
paying $1.75 a day to park their cars 
downtown. So it seems to me reason- 
able that they would use the rapid tran- 
sit system. 

With reference to the fare box paying 
out, of course, none of us knows what 
will actually happen. But we do have 
the benefit of the experience of the city 
of Chicago where since 1947 the Chicago 
Transit Authority has spent more than 
$200 million, all out of transportation 
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system revenues, for equipment and 
plant, and they have retired 856 million 
of revenue bonds. In 1964 the Chicago 
Transit Authority earned 818,231,717 
over and above maintenance and oper- 
ating expenses, available for debt serv- 
ice and depreciation. So it does not 
seem unreasonable to predict that this 
fare box will yield what our experts tell 
us it will yield. 

Mr.DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENTON. I believe the gentle- 
man said it was hoped that the revenues 
would pay these bonds that the Govern- 
ment is going to issue, 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DENTON. Do you not think there 
ought to be a survey made to determine 
how much the income would be and what 
the expenses would be before the Govern- 
ment is asked to guarantee these obliga- 
tions? 

Mr. NELSEN. There have been many, 
many surveys made as to the financial 
structure of this plan. We have had ex- 
perts, independent agencies, and indi- 
viduals who have examined the esti- 
mates and the costs and have gone into 
it very carefully. All of these estimates 
have been prepared and thoroughly re- 
viewed by nationally renowned experts. 

Mr. DENTON. On the committee of 
which I am a member, which is the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, we had to go 
into this matter. When the National 
Capital Transit Commission came before 
our committee, we brought that question 
up and so far as I know and so far as I 
can make out, no survey has been made. 
They did make a survey when the large 
System was considered, but when they 
had the bobtail system, no survey was 
made. I understand them to say there 
was no necessity for doing it because the 
Government was going to sign the bonds 
and they did not see the necessity for it. 
It seems to me if the Government is go- 
ing to sign the bonds, they ought to do 
just exactly the same as any bonding 
company would do and we should know 
what we are doing and not be guessing 
about it because the Government is go- 
ing to be in back of these obligations. I 
am afraid of this thing. If you put this 
through, you are going to hear about it 
for a long, long time to come. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
ane . I think if the 
gentleman from Indiana would look at 
the hearings at pages 52, 54, 55, 56 and 
also page 51, you will find that the most 
reputable engineers in the transit busi- 
ness have made these studies and reports. 

Mr. DENTON. Those reports were 
made on the big system before they had 
the bobtail system. They told our com- 
mittee that there were no reports made 
on the bobtail system but the only re- 
ports they had were on the big system. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me further? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will look at the hearings, one of the last 
items we have were letters which we re- 
ceived from DeLeuw, Cather & Co., dated 
March 24, 1965; and one from Kaiser 
Engineers of Oakland, Calif., dated 
March 24, 1965; and one from Louis 
T. Klauder & Associates, Consulting 
Engineers, dated March 24, 1965, appear- 
ing on pages 299, 301 and 302 of the 
hearings. You will find that these are 
outstanding engineering and technical 
organizations, the most outstanding in 
the country, and in effect they are saying 
they are putting their professional 
reputation on the line and that this is 
sound and it is feasible. 

Mr. NELSEN. I should like to point 
out that I have talked with these same 
engineers referred to, personally. I am 
satisfled that every professional atten- 
tion which could have been given has 
been given to this bobtailed system. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. I thank the gentleman. 
In the statement the gentleman referred 
to the population growth of the District 
of Columbia. I assume he meant the 
entire metropolitan area? 

Mr.NELSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SLACK. With respect to the en- 
gineer estimate as to the cost of this sys- 
tem, did the estimate include the cost 
of the land and the parking aprons for 
the parking of private automobiles at 
the exits? 

Mr. NELSEN. Everything is in- 
cluded—the rights-of-way and parking 
facilities intended to be used at the ends 
of the various routes. 

Mr.SLACK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank my colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netsen] for the work 
he has done on developing this program. 
I believe in it. I believe we ought to 
move ahead with the transit system. 

As we look at the two gentlemen who 
are working for this [Mr. WHITENER and 
Mr. NELSEN] we realize they are noted 
for sound and thorough work on legis- 
lation. If they say that this is a good 
idea and a good and sound proposition, 
I believe that is correct. 

In regard to the 25-cent rate, it should 
be pointed out that one of the reasons 
why the taxi system had a rough time 
in the first zone is that Congress always 
wanted a 50-cent trip downtown. It took 
a long time to move that up. If we 
start out with what these gentlemen say 
is an actuarially sound figure of 25 cents, 
I believe it will be possible to pay for the 
transit system. : 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for the remarks 
he has made. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
4822, the bill to authorize the prosecu- 
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tion of a transit development program 
for the National Capital region, and to 
further the objectives of the act of July 
14, 1960. I was one of the 70 that sup- 
ported the previous bill on the same 
subject December 9, 1963. 

As the coauthor of the National Mass 
Transportation Act, I believe there is as 
much logic in adopting H.R. 4822 as there 
was in adopting the national act. The 
reasons for adoption are the same: the 
health and survival of our cities depend 
on balanced transportation systems. 
We need all types of transportation, and 
I do not believe that the existence of a 
subway conflicts with surface type 
transportation systems. Subway sys- 
tems in cities across the Nation and in 
other parts of the world coexist with all 
types of surface transportation for the 
benefit of those cities and their citizens. 

It is said that a subway system will 
really only benefit those living in outly- 
ing areas of the Nation’s Capital, and in 
its suburbs. From the standpoint of the 
city’s residents, particularly those in 
low- and moderate-income neighbor- 
hoods, the subway system could well 
avoid the continuing proliferation of 
superhighways and expressways which 
are cutting up the Nation’s Capital into 
islands. In the name of progress our 
highways and freeways within urban 
areas are constantly displacing people 
who have ever fewer choices of places to 
live because of income or minority status. 

A balanced transportation system 
within the Nation's Capital can serve as 
an example to the Nation as a whole. 
Nor should we forget that much of the 
highway traffic and parking needs within 
the District of Columbia are the result 
of the Nation’s Capital being a prime 
tourist attraction. Only yesterday, the 
National Park Service announced that 
beginning next week all parking spaces 
on the Mall between the Washington 
Monument and the U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing would be put on a 2-hour maximum 
time limit for the benefit of tourists. 
The hundreds of Federal employees who 
have been parking there will have to seek 
new parking spaces or other transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Certainly it is high time we begin to 
think of the American taxpayer back 
home as well as of the visitors to the 
Nation’s Capital. The taxpayers back 
home deserve the best possible service 
from their Government in Washington, 
and that can only come from the Federal 
employee. 

More and more the question of trans- 
portation to one’s place of work is a 
significant factor in the choice of em- 
ployment. If we are to continue to at- 
tract and keep skilled and dedicated 
Federal employees we will have to do 
more than merely raise their pay. Pro- 
viding a viable subway system will both 
meet the need of these Federal employees 
and, in the long run, save money since 
it will reduce the need for an increased 
highway program and for extensive and 
increased parking facilities at the end 
of the road. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NELSEN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. On the matter of the 
cost estimate, I believe there was some 
talk about expert testimony, The Con- 
gress of the United States has employed 
an expert, in the nature of the WMATC, 
an agency organized by the Congress. 
They say from a patronage standpoint 
the subway will not be used and from an 
investment standpoint it will be a dis- 
aster. This is an agency of the U.S. 
Congress which has studied the problem 
and told us it will not be used. 

The gentleman pointed out the loss on 
streetcar and bus fares. Why does the 
gentleman not tell the Members of Con- 
gress that from 1950 to 1960 the increase 
in metropolitan and urban centers was 
the greatest growth in the history. They 
more than doubled and trebled in popu- 
lation, yet subway transportation has 
fallen from 17 billion to 9 billion. Why 
not bring out all the facts? 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to conclude my 
remarks by pointing out that we can 
come up with all kinds of statements. 
We can jump the total cost from $2 to $3 
billion in a week’s time, if we wish. We 
can make statements in a positive man- 
ner. We can quote all kinds of erratic 
facts and figures to confuse the issue. 

But the point is that the District of 
Columbia is going to need a transporta- 
tion system and it is up to the Members 
of Congress who have held on to the au- 
thority to govern the District to do some- 
thing about it. With that authority goes 
the responsibility of meeting he needs 
of the District. 

If the language in this bill and the divi- 
sion of costs are not properly drawn, it 
is up to us to change it. The fact is 
that this is our Nation’s Capital. It 
needs a transportation system. There is 
not an ounce of political benefit in it 
for me or for Mr. WHITENER, but this is 
our Nation’s Capital. I believe we must 
do something about the system, and Iam 
supporting this legislation. I know 
politically it may be unwise to do so, but 
I still believe in a better transportation 
system for my Capital. 

I oppose, shall I say, a national act and 
I oppose it because I feel that each city 
has its proper responsibility. However, 
as to the District of Columbia, we have 
held onto the responsibility here and 
insisted on keeping it. Therefore, we 
should meet the needs of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back any time 
I may have. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CLARK. 
from Maryland. 

Mr, FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the legislation which 
is before us. In order that the citizens 
of the metropolitan area of Washington 
and, for that matter, the entire Nation, 
may move rapidly from place to place to 
conduct business, obtain everyday house- 
hold needs and even for pleasure, we 
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must have a mass transportation system 
in the metropolitan areas of our coun- 
try. 

As chairman of the committee of the 
House concerned with the building of 
our system of highways throughout the 
country, I would like to emphasize that 
I look upon mass transportation as a 
partner with the highway program in 
fulfilling the travel needs of our people. 
Mass transportation will have my sup- 
port only so long as the chief proponents 
of this system are willing to acknowledge 
that this form of transportation will 
never serve as a substitute for an ade- 
quate highway system. 

“Partners in Progress for the Trans- 
portation Future of Our Country” should 
be the slogan. My sympathies, if this 
partnership should break down, will al- 
ways be with the highway system which, 
to me, is fundamental and is deserving of 
our first consideration. 

In supporting this legislation today, I 
also wish to make it abundantly clear 
that at no time will we tolerate a raid 
against highway taxes to subsidize a 
mass transportation system. Just as 
highways must be self-supporting, so 
mass transportation must obtain its own 
method of financing independent of the 
motoring public. If raids are ever made 
against highway taxes of this Nation for 
mass transportation, they will meet with 
my most vigorous opposition. 

Today could be a historic beginning 
of an enlightened, modern, adequate 
transportation system for our Nation. 
If it is, it will always enjoy my enthusias- 
tic support, just as I will support the 
legislation before us today. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4822, a bill to author- 
ize construction of a rapid transit sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia. 

As the Congressman whose home is 
closest to the Capital, I have a deep per- 
sonal interest in the passage of this leg- 
islation. As a member of the house of 
delegates from Prince Georges County for 
10 years, I have been long aware of the 
necessity for some system of rapid travel 
that would incorporate the suburban 
area that I represented. 

Whether the rural areas like it or not, 
the city and its byproducts are creeping 
up to their back doors. And the suburb- 
anites are returning the compliment by 
motoring back to town for business, shop- 
ping, and recreation. 

The cyclical process is wholly depend- 
ent on an efficient means of distributing 
the flow when the initial destination is 
reached. 

I believe we are agreed that our high- 
ways have all the traffic they can bear. 

For years now we have been funneling 
commuters down concrete chutes in ever- 
increasing numbers and turning them 
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loose with nothing more than a hunting 
license for a parking place. 

No one should be expected to put in 
an efficient 8-hour workday when he is 
subjected to an hour of irritation on 
both ends—when he drives to work and 
when he returns. 

i Yet, thousands daily face this prob- 
em. 

H.R. 4822 is only a first step. We real- 
ize that it is not complete in itself but 
considering the problems of previous 
years concerning the rights of individ- 
ual property owners, businessmen, and 
labor, this is a logical and necessary first 
step. Although it is essential that we 
have a balanced program of highways 
and rapid transit, we must have a rail 
system in the city to build upon. The 
provisions of this bill are entirely con- 
sistent with our desire for maximum util- 
ity with maximum esthetic safeguards. 

This beautiful city of Washington— 
the world’s greatest monument to city 
planning—is being overcome by fumes 
and overrun by vehicles. It is almost if 
not the fastest growing population cen- 
ter in the United States and that is not 
counting the tourist travel. Consider 
those hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens who come to the seat of 
their Government every year to see its 
monuments and watch its officers at 
work—and spend half of their precious 
vacation time looking for a place to 
park. 

We have sacrificed homes and the 
hearts of our cities to the motor vehicle. 
We must regain our sense of balance and 
restore the automobile to its proper 
place—as a convenient, but not exclu- 
sive, means of transportation. 

This bill has a wide base of support, 
and as elected officials, we will be held 
responsible by future generations if we 
fail to act now. I feel we are at the cross- 
roads and as trustees not only for the 
District of Columbia, but for all of the 
people of the 50 States, we need this as 
part of our transportation system; and in 
closing I call to your attention some of 
the committee’s conclusions. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Exutsrr 1 

The downtown portions of the rail rapid 
transit system that would be authorized by 
H.R. 4822 would make rapid, high-capacity, 
convenient, and comfortable transit service 
a reality between the Capitol, Union Station, 
and the key business and Government em- 
ployment centers in downtown Washington. 
The radial lines of the proposed s 
would substantially improve public trans- 
portation service to and from many of the 
most heavily populated sections of the Dis- 
trict, and, in combination with the bus sys- 
tems, between the densely settled suburban 
communities of Maryland and Virginia and 
downtown. 

While the lines and stations of the system 
would be limited principally to the District, 
the committee is convinced that by incor- 
porating the bus-transfer and parking fa- 
cilities contemplated by the bill, its effect 
will be areawide. It is believed that thou- 
sands of commuters will avail themselves of 
the timesavings and convenience that will 
become available, thus relieving the pres- 
sures on the street and highway systems. 

The Congress have long recognized that if 
a modern subway rail rapid transit system 
is to be developed in the Nation’s Capital, it 
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is squarely up to the Federal Government to 
take the first step. Your committee is satis- 
fied that the Agency’s estimates concerning 
construction costs, traffic, revenues, and 
operating expenses of the proposed system 
have been well prepared and are reasonable. 
The recommended financial plan represents 
faithful adherence to the policy enunciated 
by Congress in the 1960 act. It calls upon 
the users of the facilities to bear by far the 
major portion of all costs and places the 
least possible burden on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

H.R. 4822 authorizes $100 million of Fed- 
eral appropriations and a $50 million appro- 
priation out of the general revenues of the 
District of Columbia. These funds are 
needed to launch construction of the pro- 
posed facilities. The transit development 
program does not call for any additional re- 
quests for appropriations. The balance of 
the cost of the system will be financed by 
the sale of bonds to be repaid out of the 
revenues of the system. 

In the judgment of your committee, the 
time for action has arrived. There is no 
questioning the soundness of the invest- 
ment. The rail rapid transit lines and re- 
lated facilities are essential for the preserva- 
tion of the beauty, dignity, and livability of 
the National Capital, for the welfare of the 
people of the District of Columbia, and for 
the orderly future development of the Na- 
tional Capital region. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Public Works Committee 
and the Roads Subcommittee, I have 
been especially interested in the rapid 
transit proposals for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. The program which President 
Johnson submitted to the Congress this 
past February is a vast improvement 
over prior proposals—it is indeed an ex- 
cellent program in every respect. Our 
District of Columbia Committee, which 
has labored for a decade with the stag- 
gering transportation problems of the 
Nation’s Capital, has submitted a com- 
mittee report which is compelling, and a 
bill the passage of which is imperative. 

In my six terms in Congress, I have not 
seen any piece of legislation for the Na- 
tion’s Capital which has commanded 
such widespread and vigorous support. 
Nor have I known of any legislation 
which has more richly deserved our over- 
whelming approval—without delay and 
without amendment. The problem is 
clear to all of us who work and live 
here—traffic congestion is terrible, and 
daily getting worse, despite the fact that 
our highways have improved consider- 
ably in the past several years. The an- 
swer is also clear—a rail rapid transit 
system is a must for this area to provide 
the high-speed balance to our existing 
and projected highway system. 

And that is why all three highway de- 
partments—the District, Maryland, and 
Virginia—support H.R. 4822. Their 
plans for an efficient highway program in 
this area depend upon the construction 
of the rapid rail system in H.R. 4822. 

I spoke of the overwhelming endorse- 
ment of H.R. 4822. Every local govern- 
ment in the area supports H.R. 4822. 
More than 400 official and other orga- 
nizations support it. Businessmen, cor- 
porations, banks, public utility com- 
panies, and associations support H.R. 
4822 and have told us so by letter. and 
even in full-page newspaper ads during 
the past week. Organized labor here and 
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throughout the country strongly en- 
dorses H.R. 4822. And this rapid transit 
program has never been a partisan issue. 
President Eisenhower signed the bill 
creating the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency and directing it to develop 
a rapid transit program. The late Presi- 
dent Kennedy wanted a subway system 
for Washington and he proposed one in 
1963. Republicans and Democrats alike 
support this bill and have worked long 
and hard for its passage. 

H.R. 4822 will authorize for the Na- 
tion’s Capital what every other major 
capital city in the Western World has 
long had—a subway system. No city 
needs it more than Washington. And it 
is up to us to see that the Capital of all 
our people gets it. 

The Federal interest is obvious. The 
Federal contribution is reasonable and 
specifically limited—$100 million tor a 
$431 million system. Less than 25 per- 
cent of total cost. And the Federal in- 
vestment is absolutely sound. We could 
not make a better one for our Capital. 
We cannot afford not to make it. 

The local interest is also clear, and 
has been expressed by a virtually unani- 
mous community—citizen, worker, and 
businessman. The local contribution— 
$50 million—is substantial for a city of 
700,000 with limited financial resources. 

And—contrary to the incredible, in- 
deed irresponsible, claims of one purely 
selfish interest—who presumes to speak 
for private enterprise in full-page news- 
paper ads, on the back of his buses and 
elsewhere—a man who has been treated 
generously by means of subsidy, tax re- 
lief, and otherwise by the Congress— 
H.R. 4822 preserves private enterprise. 

The system will be built by private 
enterprise under contract with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The system will be operated by private 
enterprise under contract with the 
Government. 

Two-thirds of the cost of the system 
will be financed privately by the issuance 
of revenue bonds, and those bonds will 
be retired from the revenues paid in by 
the users of the system. 

Finally, all existing rights of all—not 
just one—of the private bus companies 
are specifically preserved by H.R. 4822. 

And this bill preserves and protects 
the rights of labor in exactly the same 
manner as does the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964. 

In summary, H.R. 4822 authorizes the 
subway system Washington must have 
to assure the efficiency of our Govern- 
ment, retain the vitality of its business 
community, protect the welfare of the 
people who live here, and preserve the 
dignity and beauty of our Nation’s Capi- 
tal, which belongs to all our people and 
therefore is the responsibility of each 
one of us. 

And in doing all of these things, H.R. 
4822 makes of no man a victim, and gives 
to no man a windfall. For just as the 
subway system will put our vital trans- 
portation system in balance, so does 
H.R. 4822 put in proper balance public 
responsibility and private opportunity. 
Public investment is protected by public 
ownership. Private initiative is pre- 
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served by private management opera- 
tion under contract. The critical trans- 
portation problem and our responsibil- 
ity dictates that we do no less; the solu- 
tion and our conscience demands that we 
do no more. 

I urge that we pass H.R. 4822 as re- 
ported by our District of Columbia 
Committee. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I wish to use this 
time for the purpose of thanking the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
members of his subcommittee for the 
days, weeks, and months they have spent 
on this proposed legislation. I realize 
that there is room for disagreement on 
both sides of this proposal. I would like 


to state for a number of years, after we 


first began considering this proposal in 
the House District Committee, I had my 
doubts as to whether we could build a 
subway system in the District of Colum- 
bia. I suggested to the chairman of the 
subcommittee at that time that he have 
some of the best engineers in the United 
States make a careful survey to see if 
they in any way could come up with in- 
formation on this subject that was 
sound, showing that they could build a 
subway system in the Nation’s Capital 
and give us an estimate that was any- 
where near correct what it would cost 
to build this proposed subway system. 
They have come up with some estimates 
now, and I certainly could not swear 
whether these figures are correct. 
I do want to thank the members 
of this committee for the hard work 
they have done and the long hours they 
have spent in connection with this pro- 
posal. If we are ever going to settle this 
problem, I presume that today is the 
best time we will ever have to make a 
definite and final decision on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
inclined to support this legislation, but 
I am wondering why the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland are not making a 
contribution to the construction of the 
subway. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina whether 
those States have exhibited any willing- 
ness to make any contribution. 

Mr. WHITENER. In hearings on the 
original bill, we had representatives of 
the official agencies of government in 
Virginia and in Maryland saying that 
they were ready to participate. I have 
in the file here a letter from Governor 
Tawes of Maryland in which he ex- 
presses support of the legislation. I can 
say to the gentleman that we have noth- 
ing other than an indication of willing- 
ness to participate if and when it be- 
comes a Maryland-Virginia system. At 
present it is not serving those areas ex- 
cept incidentally. 
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Mr. ICHORD. Does the gentleman 
have any provision in the bill in regard 
to their participation in the cost in the 
event it does become a part of the inter- 
state system? 

Mr. WHITENER. No, the bill does 
not. The bill refers to the potential 
development of an interstate compact 
and looks forward to the day when that 
will occur and when that does occur, 
then this system will go into the in- 
terstate system and all will participate. 

Mr. ICHORD. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am in support of this legislation. I 
commend the committee for bringing it 
out. Lurge its adoption. 

I am taking this time really to advise 


Members, in response to many inquiries ~ 


concerning the memorial services for Ad- 
lai Stevenson at the Washington Cathe- 
dral. A section will be reserved for Mem- 
bers of Congress. Members will only 
have to identify themselves as they pre- 
sent themselves to attend the services. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does the gentle- 
man have information concerning the 
time? 

Mr. ALBERT. My understanding is 
that we should be present by not later 
than 10:45. Members will receive tele- 
grams inviting them and furnishing 
details. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will we be permit- 
ted to bring our families? 

Mr. ALBERT. My understanding is 
that the congressional section will be 
reserved for Members of Congress only. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr, Chairman, I 
should like to say at this point that I 
urge everyone to support our legislation 
without amendment other than the com- 
mittee amendments. k 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
transportation jungle is something I am 
all too familiar with coming from Los 
Angeles. I know the frustration of men 
who have been earnestly trying—for dec- 
ades—to awaken local and State officials 
to the need for long-term planning and 
action now. It is for this reason that I 
rise in support of H.R. 4822 to authorize 
a transit development program for our 
Nation’s Capital region. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER], the author of this bill; 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMillan], chairman of our fine District 
of Columbia Committee, and all the 
members of that committee are to be 
congratulated for their work on this bill. 

H.R. 4822 comes before the Congress 
against a background of more than a dec- 
ade of surveys, studies, and recommen- 
dations dealing with the increasingly 
serious transportation problems of the 
National Capital region. Of the broad 
gamut of matters coming before the Dis- 
trict. Committee, none has occupied more 
time or received more sustained consid- 
eration. And of the many issues consid- 
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ered by that committee over the years, 
few have been more closely examined 
than that of the urgent need of our Na- 
tional Capital for a rail rapid transit 
system. 

The National Capital region is now the 
fastest growing metropolitan area in the 
United States. In 1960, its population 
was approximately 2 million. It is ex- 
pected to reach 3.5 million by 1980 and 5 
million by the year 2000. In addition, 
many millions of our citizens from all 
the States visit the National Capital each 
year, and many millions more are ex- 
pected to do so in the future. 

This tremendous growth has brought 
with it increasingly serious transporta- 
tion problems. Travel within the re- 
gion—especially during the rush hours— 
has become more and more difficult. Due 
to the slow travel time on public trans- 
portation systems, more and more people 
in the area have resorted to private 
transportation. 

There are now some 800,000 vehicles 
in the National Capital region. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 1 million more 
by 1980. 

Realizing the seriousness of this prob- 
lem, and understanding that it involves 
not only the welfare of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia, but also the ef- 
ficiency of operation of the National 
Government to promote the national in- 
terest in protecting and enhancing the 
beauty, dignity, and livability of the Na- 
tional Capital, the committee, and the 
Congress have searched long and care- 
fully for a solution that will best serve 
both the local welfare and the national 
interest. 

I particularly note the labor provisions 
of this bill. Proposed legislation in the 
88th Congress did not address itself to 
this problem. However, Congress has 
since enacted the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964, providing assistance 
to cities in improving their mass trans- 
portation systems and providing protec- 
tion for transit workers affected by such 
assistance. Consequently, the admin- 
istration and the committee have con- 
cluded that the same protection should 
be afforded transit labor in Washing- 
ton. Hence, in addition to requiring that 
the local transit facilities be operated 
only by private transportation companies 
or other private persons, section 3(b) (3) 
of H.R. 4822 incorporates by reference 
the labor protective conditions set forth 
in the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964. It should be noted that under the 
reported bill, the employees involved in 
the operation of the new transit system 
would be the employees of a private em- 
ployer whose labor relations policies will 
be subject to the existing labor laws ap- 
plicable to private employers and to their 
employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the seriousness of the 
transportation problem besetting the 
National Capital region has been long 
apparent and undisputed. The hearings 
and reports of the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems, the 
reports and hearings of the District Com- 
mittee on the subject, and particularly 
the exhaustive studies of the 1959 trans- 
portation survey and the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, demon- 
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strate beyond any doubt that the region 
faces a transportation crisis. The stark 
realities of the situation are that Wash- 
ington’s streets and highways are bur- 
dened with ever-increasing volumes of 
traffic, creating mounting congestion 
that has grave consequences for the Dis- 
trict and the suburbs alike. Such con- 
gestion limits mobility. It detracts from 
the efficiency of Federal operations in 
Washington and results in costly losses 
in time and money in traveling between 
home and work. 

There is universal agreement that it is 
impossible to meet the region’s growing 
transportation demands by means of 
highways alone. Recognizing this, the 
plans of the highway departments of the 
region are predicated on the develop- 
ment of an improved system of public 
mass transportation, one that will be 
attractive to the public. The depart- 
ments recognize that the people of the 
National Capital region must be provided 
a real choice between using public trans- 
portation, or using their private auto- 
mobiles, for trips between their homes 
and their places of employment. 

It is my hope that the major metro- 
politan areas which face a similar crisis 
in the transportation planning and pro- 
grams will take a cue from this legisla- 
tion—that cities like my own of Los 
Angeles will exert anew every effort to 
meet their own transportation problem, 
and find the means of breaking the traffic 
strangulation with which they are now 
faced. 

Mr. ASHLEY... Mr. Chairman, I want 
to extend my congratulations to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
WHITENER] and to the members of his 
committee responsible for what I believe 
to be one of the most farsighted pieces 
of legislation acted upon by this body 
in recent years. 

The problem which the bill before us 
seeks to meet—the movement of an 
ever-increasing population in our ever- 
growing urban centers—calls for imagi- 
nation, foresight and readiness to act 
boldly. Let’s consider the proportions of 
the problem as it relates to our Nation’s 
Capital. The population here in 1960 
was about 2 million and it is expected to 
jump to 3½ million by 1980 and to reach 
5 million by the year 2000. That is per- 
manent population and does not include 
visitors. Presently there are some 800,- 
000 vehicles in the Washington area and 
it is estimated that the number will in- 
crease by 1 million—for a total of al- 
most 2 million—by 1980. 

These projections make it abundantly 
clear, Mr. Chairman, that we must turn 
to new solutions if we are to succeed in 
moving people and goods with efficiency 
and speed. It is absolutely fundamental 
that we realize that the traditional means 
of surface transportation—essentially by 
automobile and bus—can only do part of 
the job and that there is a positive limit 
on the vehicular traffic that can be 
handled by streets, throughways and ex- 
pressways. Today two-thirds of the land 
area in Los Angeles is devoted to the 
automobile—to roads and expressways, 
to filling stations and garages and park- 
ing lots. Will the situation there be im- 
proved when 75 percent of all land with- 
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Obviously not. And certainly this was 
a basic consideration when President 
Johnson called for deferral of proposed 
automobile freeways through Washing- 
ton and asked for a restudy of those 
projects. Commenting on the Presi- 
dent’s action, the New York Times quite 
rightly pointed out that “these decisions 
if carried out by Congress, will preserve 
the beauty of Washington and enhance 
its economy. If there is anything the 
Capital does not need, esthetically speak- 
ing, it is a great swath of concrete 
sweeping across its face and attracting 
even more automobiles into town.” 

Much has been said about the $431 
million price tag on the rapid transit 
system proposed in the legislation before 
us. It seems to me that it is just about 
time that we recognize that any solution 
to the staggering transportation prob- 
lem which confronts us is going to be 
enormously costly. The question is not 
whether or not we are going to spend 
the money because obviously we are go- 
ing to continue as a nation to move from 
one place to another. The only question 
is with respect to alternative means of 
transportation and how best our dollars 
can be spent. 

It is no more realistic to oppose the 
bill before us because of its cost than 
it is to oppose the construction of sew- 
age treatment plants because of their 
cost. The fact of the matter is that this 
country is going to spend tens of billions 
of dollars—not just $431 million—on 
modern systems of transportation for 
our growing urban areas from New York 
to California and from Minnesota to 
Louisiana. The expenditure is going to 
be made because we cannot afford not to 
make it. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4822 is a signif- 
icant piece of legislation. It recognizes 
incredible changes that are taking place 
in the country and it provides an imag- 
inative, bold response to the Capital’s 
transportation problems which undoubt- 
edly will serve as a model for other cities 
in the immediate years ahead. I whole- 
heartedly urge its adoption. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 4822, authoriz- 
ing a transit development program for 
the National Capital region. This pro- 
gram, as we all know from personal ex- 
perience, is badly needed. 

Washington is the 10th largest city 
and the fastest growing metropolitan 
area in the United States today. There 
currently are more than 2 million people 
living and working in the area. By 1980 
this figure is expected to rise to 3.5 mil- 
1005 and then to 5 million by the year 
SUBWAY WOULD SUPPLEMENT BUS NETWORK 


Yet despite the city’s current size and 
expected growth, it is relying for inter- 
nal public transportation on a bus sys- 
tem—good as it is—which is less attrac- 
tive to most commuters or shoppers than 
their own automobiles. In order to re- 
lieve traffic congestion and get people out 
of their cars, we need a rapid transit 
subway system to supplement the bus 
network. H.R. 4822 provides that sys- 
tem. . 
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The proposal under consideration to- 
day is a good one. It authorizes the 
National Capital Transportation Agency 
to build a rapid rail system nearly 25 
miles long with 29 separate stops. The 
system would serve primarily the central 
city of Washington, but extend on one 
terminal route into Maryland in the Sil- 
ver Springs area and on another into 
Virginia in the Pentagon area. Approx- 
imately half of the system—that serving 
downtown Washington—would be un- 
derground. 

The project is estimated to cost $431 
million, of which 65 percent would be 
raised through the sale of bonds to be 
paid back from revenues. The remain- 
ing 35 percent would be shared two- 
thirds by the Federal Government, and 
one-third by the District of Columbia 
government. The complete system 
would be in service by 1972. It would be 
operated by private companies under 
contract with NCTA. 

GOOD TRANSPORT: OUR CITIES’ 
PROBLEM 

The most serious problem facing our 
cities today is the problem of providing 
safe, quick, and economic public trans- 
portation for their residents and visitors. 
Cities have not been equipped with the 
public transportation facilities they need. 
Rather, they have, as a rule, struggled 
along with inadequate systems far too 
long—and Washington is a prime exam- 
ple. Therefore, I am glad that Congress 
is about to take action to improve the 
mass transit facilities for the Capital 
City. 

But what about the future? 

We know from experience that we are 
generally Johnnies-come-lately when 
coping with the problems of our cities. 
We never seem to catch up to where we 
should be, and this is true in all aspects 
of urban development—renewal, water, 
and air pollution control, water supply as 
well as public transport. We should at- 
tempt to leap ahead, not simply struggle 
to catch up. 

I have proposed legislation that would 
enable us to leap ahead in the develop- 
ment of urban transportation systems. 
H.R. 9200, which I introduced on June 
17, would provide a 2-year, $20 million 
program. to achieve a technological 
breakthrough in the development of new 
modes of urban transportation. 

The Mass Transportation Act of 1964, 
which my bill would amend and supple- 
ment, while good legislation and badly 
needed, is limited in what it can accom- 
plish. The total cost of equipping our 
cities with good mass transportation 
facilities has been put by some as high 
as $10 billion. The 1964 act provides 
$375 million over a 3-year period for 
grants to help cities improve existing, 
or set up new, bus or subway systems. 
Obviously, the 1964 act is not going to 
be able to cope with the problem ade- 
quately, particularly since it includes no 
program for basic research into new mass 
transit systems. 

NEW URBAN TRANSPORT SYSTEMS ARE NEEDED 


But it would be futile in any case to try 
to meet the long-range urban transpor- 
tation needs of our cities under the terms 
of the 1964 act. What we are going to 
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need eventually—in fact, what we need 
now—is a system which first, can take 
its passengers safely, quickly, and eco- 
nomically to their destination without 
the bother of transferring; second, is 
powered by a fuel that does not pollute 
the air; third, fulfills the apparent need 
of Americans for individual transport; 
and fourth, will contribute to good city 
planning. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has developed a drawing board 
version of a system which meets these 
criteria. It is called the Commucar. 
Such a system could be refined and de- 
veloped under the program I am propos- 
ing. 


Nine other Members have introduced 
legislation identical: to H.R. 9200; the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CABELL], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FaRRSTEIN J, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK], 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WELTNER], and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. YATES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be elted as the 
“National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965”. 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Src. 2. To further the objectives of the 
Act of July 14, 1960, the Congress hereby 
finds and declares that— 

(a) A coordinated system of rail rapid 
transit, bus transportation service, and high- 
ways is essential in the National Capital re- 
gion (as defined in sec. 103 of the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 
587)) for the satisfactory movement of peo- 
ple and goods, the alleviation of present and 
future traffic congestion, the economic wel- 
fare and vitality of all parts of the region, 
the effective performance of the functions of 
the United States Government located within 
the region, the orderly growth and develop- 
ment of the region, the comfort and conven- 
ience of the residents and visitors to the 
region, and the preservation of the beauty 
and dignity of the Nation's Capital. 

(b) Such a coordinated system should be 
developed cooperatively by the Federal, State, 
and local governments of the National Capi- 
tal region as part of a balanced system of 
transportation utilizing to their best advan- 
tage highways and other transit facilities, 
and the cost of improved mass transit facili- 
ties should be financed, as far as possible, 
by persons using or benefiting from such 
facilities and their remaining costs should 
be shared equitably among the Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

(c) Various steps have already been taken 
to bring such a system into being, including 
the preparation by the National Capital 
Transportation Agency (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Agency”) of a Transit Develop- 
ment Program for the National Capital re- 
gion, and authorization of the negotiation by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the State of Maryland and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia of an interstate 
compact to establish a regional transporta- 
tion organization under the terms of title 
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III of the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 544), and approval by 
the Congress of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Regulation Compact (74 
Stat. 1031) 1031 and 76 Stat. 764). Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed as altering or 
amending the Washington Metropolitan 
Transit Regulation Compact. 

(d) While the negotiation of an interstate 
compact to establish a regional transporta- 
tion organization has not been completed, 
and plans for the development of improved 
mass transit facilities throughout the Na- 
tional Capital region are still being devel- 
oped, the Agency has prepared a satisfactory 
transit development program for the estab- 
lishment, principally within the District of 
Columbia, of a system of rail rapid transit 
lines and related facilities which are capable 
of being extended to serve other parts of 
the region, and the design and construction 
of such facilities should now proceed as con- 
templated by the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act of 1960. 

(e) In developing such improved trans- 
portation facilities, it is necessary that the 
operation of rail rapid transit and bus sery- 
ices be coordinated, that unnecessary du- 
plicating service be eliminated, and that the 
creation and operation of public rail rapid 
transit facilities be accomplished with the 
least possible adverse effect on the private 
companies transporting persons in the Na- 
tional Capital region, on their employees, 
and on persons, families and businesses dis- 
placed by the construction of such facilities. 


FACILITIES AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 3. (a) In accordance with section 204 
(c) of the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960 (40 U.S.C. 664(c); 74 Stat. 540), 
the Agency is hereby authorized, subject to 
the availability of funds, to design, engineer, 
construct, equip, and take other action as au- 
thorized in this Act necessary to provide for 
the establishment of the system of rail rapid 
transit lines and related facilities described 
in the Agency’s report entitled “Rail Rapid 
Transit for the Nation’s Capital, January 
1965”, transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on February 10, 1965: Provided, 
That the cost of constructing and equipping 
such lines and facilities, excluding interest 
costs, shall not exceed $431,000,000. 

(b) The work authorized by this section 
shall be subject to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Act of 1960, 
shall be carried out substantially in accord- 
ance with the plans and schedules contained 
in the aforesaid report, and shall be subject 
to the following: 

(1) No portion of any rail rapid transit 
line or related facility authorized hereunder 
shall be constructed within the United States 
Capitol Grounds except upon approval of 
the Commission for Extension of the United 
States Capitol. 

(2) All construction work performed in, 
on, under, or over public space in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the authority of 
this Act shall, in the interest of public con- 
venience and safety, be performed in accord- 
ance with schedules agreed upon, and set 
forth in one or more written agreements, be- 
tween the Agency and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, to 
the end that such construction work will be 
coordinated with other construction work 
in such public space, and consistent with 
such agreement or agreements, the said 
Board of Commissioners shall so exercise its 
jurisdiction and control over such public 
space as to facilitate the Agency’s use and 
2 thereof for the purposes of this 


(3) The rail rapid transit lines and related 
facilities authorized by this Act shall not be 
operated except under contract by private 
transit companies, private railroads, or other 
private persons. Such contracts shall be 
entered into only after formal advertisement 
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and negotiations with all interested and 
qualified parties, including private mass 
transportation companies in the National 
Capital region, and only if the Secretary of 
Labor certifies that terms and conditions, as 
prescribed in section 10(c) of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 
1609(c); 78 Stat. 302, 307), to protect the 
interests of employees affected by any such 
contract for the operation of the facilities 
authorized by this Act, are specified in such 
contract. 

(4) If the contractor selected to operate 
the facilities authorized by this Act contracts 
for the construction, alteration, and/or re- 
pair of such facilities, the agency which lets 
the contract to operate the rail rapid tran- 
sit lines and related facilities shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that 
all laborers and mechanics employed in the 
performance of such construction, altera- 
tion, and/or repair shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified herein 
the authority and functions set forth in Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 1882-15) 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 948, as amended; 40 U.S.C. 
276(c)). 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 


Src. 4. The Act of October 6, 1964 (78 
Stat. 1004) authorizing the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to provide relo- 
cation services to individuals, families, busi- 
ness concerns, and nonprofit organizations 
which may be or haye been displaced from 
real property by actions of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia, and all regu- 
lations made under the authority of such 
Act are hereby made applicable to individ- 
uals, families, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations displaced from real prop- 
erty by actions of the Agency and the 
Agency shall pay the District of Columbia 
Relocation Assistance Office for the cost of 
such relocations: Provided, That in the case 
of any such displacements from real prop- 
erty located in the State of Maryland or the 
Commonwealth of Virginia the Agency is 
authorized to make relocation payments di- 
rectly to the displaced individual, family, 
business concern, or nonprofit organization, 
as the case may be, in accordance with the 
schedule of payments contained in the said 
Act of October 6, 1964, and such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator. In the event real property is 
acquired for the Agency by another Federal 
agency or by any State or local agency or 
authority, the Agency is authorized to re- 
imburse the acquiring agency for relocation 
payments made by it, up to the amounts 
specified in the aforesaid Act of October 6, 
1964, 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 5. (a) The cost of designing, engi- 
neering, constructing, and equipping the fa- 
cilities authorized in section 3 hereof shall 
be financed in part by the Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Governments, as follows: 

(1) To finance the United States portion 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Agency not to exceed $100,000,- 
000, which shall remain available until 
expended; 

(2) To finance the District of Columbia 
portion there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Agency out of the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia not to 
exceed $50,000,000, which shall remain avail- 
able until expended; 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 1 of this 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvements pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law re- 
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lating to Federal Government participation 
in meeting costs of maintaining the Na- 
tion’s Capital City”, approved June 6, 1958, 
as amended (72 Stat. 183, 77 Stat. 130), is 
amended by striking “$175,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$225,000,000"; and 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end of such subsection the following: 
: And provided further, That $50,000,000 of 
the principal amount of loans authorized to 
be advanced pursuant to this subsection 
shall be utilized to carry out the purposes of 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965”, 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 6. The Agency shall submit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session of 
the Corgress an annual report of its opera- 
tions under this title. 

ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 7. Section 202 of the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1960, approved July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 537), is amended by strik- 
ing “five” from the third line thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof seven“; by striking 
“three” from the fourth line and inserting 
in lieu thereof “four”; and by adding at the 
end of said section the following: Provided, 
That if any member of the Advisory Board 
shall be an employee of the United States 
or the District of Columbia he shall serve 
without additional compensation,” 


SEPARABILITY 
Sec. 8. If any part of this Act is declared 
unconstitutional the constitutionality of no 


other part of the Act shall be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. WHITENER (interrupting read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “1031).” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“1031 and 76 Stat. 764). Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as altering or amend- 
ing the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Regulation Compact.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, line 5, strike out “that unneces- 
sary duplication service be eliminated,”. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, line 7, insert (c) as follows: 

“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect any right to damages which 
any common carrier engaged in the pri- 
vate transportation of persons in the Na- 
tional Capital region may have by virtue 
of Public Law 757 of the 84th Congress (70 
Stat. 598) or Public Law 669 of the 86th 
Congress (74 Stat. 537). 

„d) The protection accorded the pri- 
vate bus companies under the provisions 
of the National Capital Transportation Act 
of 1960 (74 Stat. 537), and particularly un- 
der section 205(a)(2) thereof, shall not be 
impaired by this Act.” 


was 
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committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 9, line 6, strike out “this” and 
substitute in lieu thereof “the.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the last committee amendment. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

On page 9, line 13, strike out $225,00,- 
coe substitute in lieu thereof $225,000,- 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we could obtain a unanimous- 
consent agreement to limit debate on all 
amendments to, say, 20 minutes? 

Mr. DOWDY. Does the gentleman 
mean 20 minutes on each amendment? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWDY. I would be constrained 
to object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my request. 

The C 
ments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARSHA 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARSHA: On 
page 2, strike out lines 13 through 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Such a coordinated system should 
be developed by the Federal, State, and local 
governments of the National Capital region 
as part of a balanced system of transporta- 
tion utilizing to the best advantage high- 
ways and other transit facilities. 

“(c) Certain of the costs of such a co- 
ordinated system should be shared equi- 
tably among the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

d) All costs of such a coordinated sys- 
tem for which appropriations are not di- 
rectly authorized by section 5 of this Act 
must be financed by the persons using such 
facilities.” 

Reletter paragraphs (c), (d), and (e) as 
(e), (f), and (g), respectively, including 
any references thereto. 
amendment simply proposes to do this: 
It assures the Congress that those per- 
sons using the transportation system will 
have to pay sufficient fares to retire the 
bonds and meet the operating expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been faced 
here with debate pointing out the great 
deficits that existing transit systems are 
facing, the great falloff in patronage of 
transportation systems all over the Na- 
tion. Yet the proponents of this legisla- 
tion have assured us that their estimates 
indicate that there will be sufficient pa- 
tronage and sufficient receipts from the 
operation of this facility to meet all op- 
erating expenses and retire the bonding 
provisions—the bonding indebtedness— 
of this legislation. 

Therefore, if we take their figures as 
being accurate, as they would have us to 
believe, they surely should not object 
to the acceptance of the amendment 
which would only assure that those using 
this utility and this facility should pro- 
vide for its operation and the expense 


Are there amend- 
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incurred in retiring the indebtedness. 
On the other hand, if their estimates are 
not accurate then the receipts will not 
be sufficient to meet the costs and ex- 
penses and either the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to be charged and unless 
a prohibition is written in the law, great 
pressures will be exerted to subsidize 
rather than raise fares. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all my amend- 
ment proposes to do, take the possibility 
of fluctuating fares out of the hands of 
politics. It says specifically that the 
fares must be in a sufficient amount to 
meet all operating expenses as well as 
retire the indebtedness. That is all it 
proposes to do. It assures that the users 
will pay for the services they receive as 
do all others in the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment as 
written leaves a great deal of uncertainty 
which does not exist in the present lan- 
guage. It will be noted that in subsec- 
tion (c) of the amendment it is stated 
that the costs of such coordinated system 
should be shared reasonably among the 
local and State governments. I do not 
know what costs are being referred to 
here. The language of the bill at pres- 
ent says that the cost of these improved 
mass transit facilities should be financed 
as far as possible by persons using or 
benefiting from such facilities. This 
language says that all costs which the 
appropriations do not authorize must be 
financed by persons using such facilities. 
I just do not follow the gentleman’s pur- 
pose in the amendment except the use of 
the clear language of the existing bill, 
and for that reason I urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA, There is no attempt to 
confuse this issue. The amendment 
refers to the cost of the Federal contri- 
bution or Federal grant of $100 million 
and the Federal loan for the District of 
Columbia $50 million, and other costs or 
expenses involved in the construction 
and operation of the project are to be 
met by charging an adequate fare that 
will meet these expenses. That is all it 
does. The language that is used in the 
bill says “as far as possible,” which 
gives the necessary loophole to the Fed- 
eral Government that retains the fare- 
making prerogative to yield to the pres- 
sure of the local politicians and the local 
business people to reduce or raise fares. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
from Ohio is a very fine member of the 
subcommittee which considered this bill. 
He is also a member of the full commit- 
tee. He assisted in writing in effect the 
clear language of subsection (b) as it 
now stands. This amendment was not 
offered in the full committee or sub- 
committee. I urge that you vote it down 
and adhere to the clear language in the 


. s . Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, thè gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IcHoRD], asked this ques- 
tion a moment ago: 

Why do not the States of Virginia and 
Maryland make some binding contribution 
to this subway system? 


The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. WHITENER], gave the answer early 
in the debate when I asked him “who is 
going to provide the huge parking lots 
on the Virginia side of the river?” He 
said that cost is included in this bill. 
Of course it is. The States of Virginia 
and Maryland want a free ride out of 
this thing, no question about that. We 
build the bridges across the Potomac 
River for them, but do not get any free 
1 across the Mississippi River into 
owa. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The fact should be 
made crystal clear neither Virginia nor 
Maryland are coming up with a dime for 
this purpose. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. They promise some- 
thing, maybe in the future. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

The issue of property taxes in the 
District of Columbia came up a while 
ago. I have been around here for a 
few years, and I can remember when the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. Rabout, now deceased, a Democrat, 
and Chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriations Committee, told this 
House repeatedly that District property 
owners were not paying their fair share 
of taxes. But years have elapsed, and 
the District Committee has done little to 
bring the taxes up in the District of 
Columbia comparable to those that are 
paid in your districts, whatever your 
State may be. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsxr] told you that story a while 
ago. He gave States and cities and com- 
parisons with levies made in the District. 
They are getting an easy ride in many 
respects taxwise in this little world of 
make-believe. They can pay for some of 
these things if somebody will make them 
cough up the revenues that are raised in 
comparable cities. 

I can remember the District of Colum- 
bia Stadium. I was in the middle of that 
fight. I got licked, and I have no doubt 
that the skids are greased there this 
afternoon to put this bill through. Yes, 
I remember the stadium business, and 
some of the rest of you were here then, 
and you remember. Someone asserted a 
little while ago that professional repu- 
tations are at stake in this issue. Well, 
there were professional reputations at 
stake on the stadium issue and there 
were also congressional reputations at 
stake. Go back and read the RECORD of 
debate on the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium. You will find that Members of 
Congress came down here in the well of 
the House, as they are doing today, say- 
ing it was not going to cost the taxpay- 
ers—your taxpayers and mine—a dime 
for that white elephant stadium. They 
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also asserted it would cost $6 or $7 mil- 
lion and it wound up costing $20 million. 
Yet today not one dime has been paid on 
the principal of those stadium bonds and 
they are not likely to be paid by the Dis- 
trict. One of these fine days the House 
is going to get the bill for that $20 million 
stadium. I said at that time that I did 
not care if a stadium was built at every 
street intersection in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I do not care today if you 
build a subway system east, west, north, 
and south in the District of Columbia, 
but I want the taxpayers of the District 
of Columbia and not the taxpayers I rep- 
resent to pay the bill. 

If you want this kind of a deal—if you 
propose to obligate your taxpayers today 
for nearly a half billion dollars to build 
a subway in Washington, D.C., that has 
an ultimate cost of $3 billion—then you 
explain it to the citizens you represent. 
I want no part of it. 

Neither am I going to wave the flag 
and say in effect that nothing is too good 
for the District of Columbia because it 
is the Nation’s Capital, especially when 
I know that taxpayers in other cities are 
paying as much as double the property 
taxes paid in the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MULTER 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 6, strike out line 15 and all that fol- 
lows down through and including line 6 on 
page 7 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) The rail rapid transit lines and re- 
lated facilities authorized by this Act shall 
not be constructed, altered, or repaired ex- 
cept under contract by private construction 
corporations, companies, or other private 
persons. Such contracts shall be entered 
into only after formal advertisement and 
negotiation with all interested and qualified 
parties and shall contain such provisions as 
may be necessary to insure that all laborers 
and mechanics employed in the performance 
of such construction, alteration, or repair 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing in similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor, in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have with respect to the labor standards 
specified herein the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 8176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 
U.S.C. 1332-15) and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as 
amended; 48 U.S.C. 276(c) ).” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
report on this bill, we find language on 
page 2 which provides that it is the in- 
tent of the Congress that this bill shall 
require that the construction of this sys- 
tem and its operation shall be by private 
enterprise. This amendment makes it 
crystal clear that that intent is written 
into the act in so many words. This 
amendment will provide that the con- 
struction, alteration and repair of the 
system shall be done by private con- 
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struction corporations, companies, 
other private persons making, as I say, 
crystal clear the intent as expressed in 
the report. If this is what the commit- 
tee intends and I do trust that is their 
intention, then there should be no objec- 
tion to this language being put in the 
bill precisely and exactly so that there 
will be no question that we intend this 
system to be built by private enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
the gentleman has offered would, in my 
judgment, add a great deal of confusion 
to the proposal that we now have and it 
does not seem to accomplish what the 
gentleman says it will do. 

The present language, which would be 
stricken, is: 

If the contractor selected to operate the 
facilities authorized by this Act contracts for 
the construction, alteration, and/or repair 
of such facilities, the agency which lets the 
contract to operate the rail rapid transit 
lines and related facilities shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed in the per- 
formance of such construction, alteration, 
and/or repair shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall have with respect to 
the labor standards specified herein the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reorgani- 
zation Plan Numbered 14 of 1950. 


This language has been accepted by 
the labor organizations. Most Members 
have had letters from them saying they 
are satisfied with it. It is satisfactory 
to the administration of our Government 
of the United States. It is satisfactory 
to the District of Columbia. It is satis- 
factory to the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. 

The amendment was not offered in 
this form in the committee, even though 
the gentleman from New York is a mem- 
ber of the committee. I believe we 
should vote it down, in the interest of 
preserving plain and clear language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Downy of 
Texas: On page 4, line 20, after the word 
“facilities”, insert: “other than cars, rolling 
stock and electric, motor and other power 
vehicles”. 

On page 4, line 25, after the word “costs”, 
insert: “and excluding the cost of cars, roll- 
ing stock and electric, motor and other pow- 
er vehicles”. 

On page 6, strike lines 1 through 14 and 
insert: 

“(3) The rail rapid transit lines and re- 
lated facilities authorized by this Act shall 
be operated under lease contract entered into 
by and with a private person, pursuant to a 
franchise to be granted by Congress. Such 
lease contract and franchise shall, among 
other things, require that the holder thereof 
shall provide the cars, rolling stock and elec- 


or 
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tric, motor and other power vehicles required 
for the operation of the rail rapid transit 
lines and related facilities authorized by this 
Act, and include the provisions in Section 
10(c) of the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 1609(c); 78 Stat. 302, 307) 
to protect the interests of employees affected 
by any such franchise for the operation of 
the facilities authorized by this Act. 

“The word ‘person’ as used in this subsec- 
tion shall include individuals, firms, partner- 
ships, associations and corporations”. 

On page 6, strike all of lines 15 through 24, 
and to the period in line 25 and insert: 

“(4) If the lease contract or franchise to 
operate the rail rapid transit lines and re- 
lated facilities authorized by this Act granted 
in accordance with subsection (b) (3) of 
section 3 of this Act shall entitle the holder 
thereof to contract for the construction, 
alteration and/or repair of such facilities, 
such franchise shall include such provisions 
as may be appropriate and necessary to in- 
sure that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in the performance of such construc- 
tion, alteration and/or repair for which such 
holder contracts shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been a lot of talk and worry about 
whether the fare box will pay out the 
cost for construction and operation of 
this proposed rapid rail transit system. 
My amendment, if adopted, will remove 
all that worry from the bill. When the 
lease contracts are made with the person 
who will operate this system, in estab- 
lishing the lease price, consideration will 
be given, or at least should be given, to 
the cost of construction, and how much 
such price should be recovered from the 
lessor, and it can be determined then 
how much subsidy is desired to be given 
to operate this rapid transit system here 
in the District of Columbia. 

The effect of the amendment that I 
have offered will be that the District of 
Columbia or this commission can go 
ahead and condemn the land and obtain 
the right-of-way and build the tracks, 
the stations, and so forth, and then lease 
the tracks to some person, which would 
include a corporation or a firm, and let 
the lessor provide the rolling stock. The 
lease price for the roadbed can be used 
to pay off the bonds, if it is then deter- 
mined that it is desirable that the income 
from the lease should be sufficient to pay 
the principal and interest on such bonds. 
My amendment further provides that 
Congress would retain control of the 
lease contract because of the requirement 
of congressional grant of a franchise, 

Now, this is not a unique method of 
providing for transportation. Many of 
the railroads in this country are still 
running on leased tracks. That is all this 
would amount to. One railroad company 
would build tracks and lease them to an- 
ee which would be the operating rail- 
road, 

If we are going to return to this 19th 
century concept for the transportation 
of people, this would be the way to do it. 
Adopt this amendment, and all the ar- 
gument about whether the fare boxes 
will pay the cost becomes moot. Under 
the bill as proposed here, as I under- 
stand it, the National Capital Transpor- 
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tation Agency will be operating this and 
will hire a manager to operate the transit 
system for them. So the Government 
will be paying the manager, and the Gov- 
ernment will have to take out of the till 
of the District of Columbia the money 
to pay the operating expenses and the 
Federal Treasury would pay the bonds 
for construction. If it is leased to an 
operator, as my amendment proposes, we 
will not have to worry about any of that. 
This Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission will set the fares for 
the private operator. I think this is the 
proper way to handle this proposal. This 
will guarantee that it will be done by 
someone who is interested in making it 
pay and making it a successful opera- 
tion rather than a bureaucratic opera- 
tion. Substantially that is the difference 
between the bill if my amendment is 
adopted and the bill as presented here. 

I will also say this: In connection with 
the amount of money authorized here, 
the language of the bill is that the cost 
of constructing and equipping the line 
shall not exceed $431 million. I did not 
decrease that figure. This $431 million 
supposedly includes the cost of the roll- 
ing stock. I believe it will take every 
bit of that $431 million and more, too, 
just to build the roadbed, the rails, and 
the stations, so I did not attempt to re- 
duce that. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I yield to the 


Mr. DOWDY. Yes. 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARSHA. In effect what you are 
offering here is a free enterprise amend- 
ment. There is certainly more free en- 
terprise in the proposal that you en- 
deavor to have the committee adopt than 
there is in the existing language of the 
law, because under the existing language 
of the law nothing is done by anybody 
who is going to operate this so-called 
transit system. Everything is provided 
for him. He has no investment to make, 
he has no fears because he has no risks 
involved. In fact, he has no control over 
the fares, because the Federal Govern- 
ment retains the right to control the fares 
under the existing legislation. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is true. Under 
my amendment, fares would still be, as 
in any transportation system, regulated 
by the Government. However, it would 
be a private enterprise operation rather 
than a bureaucratic operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, under your approach the 
operator would have to make certain 
investments and provide the rolling 
stock at least in this operation, would 
he not? 

Mr. DOWDY. He would certainly 
have an investment and want to protect 
it and to have a profitable operation 
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that would be satisfactory to the public 
and therefore would pay off. Under the 
committee bill there is no incentive at 
all to provide a first-class, desirable, 
profitable operation. 

Mr. HARSHA. And much of the 
chance or speculation that exists in the 
estimates of how many people will pa- 
tronize this operation will have to be 
assumed by the operator then instead of 
by the Federal Government and the tax- 
payers all over the United States. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is true. That is 
the statement I made, that we would not 
have to be worried about how many pas- 
sengers there will be and what the fare 
will be. My amendment would pass 
those problems to the lessor and fran- 
chised holder. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.DOWDY. Iyield. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. In essence, in plain 
language, what the gentleman is saying 
is this: that under the bill as now writ- 
ten, if it is passed, a man who does not 
even own a shirt or a pair of pants 
might be able to get the management 
contract; is that correct? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is the way I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no desire to delay the proceedings 
but I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment. It was offered in the committee 
and was rejected. It would change the 
whole concept of this legislation, which 
concept is consistent with the operating 
pattern in the Miami, Dade County, Fla., 
system; in Philadelphia and in Memphis, 
Tenn. There is nothing novel about the 
approach we have here. There is noth- 
ing inconsistent with the free enterprise 
concept any more than is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. So we ask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSEN. Under the proposed 
amendment, if I understand it correctly, 
the control of the fare box would be com- 
pletely in the hands of the lessee. The 
total cost of construction would be our 
responsibility and there would be no reve- 
nue bond provision and the possibility of 
recovery would be completely gone; is not 
that true? 

Mr. WHITENER, That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. T yield. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want my amendment misrepresented. 
The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Commission would set the fare. That 
should not be misrepresented to the 
House. 

Mr. NELSEN. I was just asking the 
question; I am not disputing the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWDY. The question was not 
answered correctly. The Government is 
going to build the tracks and lease the 
system. The Government will recover 
the money on the consideration for the 
lease. Then you know how much it 
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would be instead of guessing, such as is 
being done here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: On 
page 8, after line 17, insert the following: 

“SEC, 4. (a) In the event a coordinated 
program should require unification of rail 
rapid transit with private bus transit oper- 
ators then an election should be made 
promptly to such effect and not later than 
June 30, 1967. Following such election if the 
same involves acquisition of the various 
transit systems in Maryland, Virginia and the 
District then plans should be effectuated and 
consummated within one year thereafter. In 
that event in determining the value of any 
transit system, if such system is actually 
engaged as a going profitable business at the 
time, its values should be based upon ‘going 
concern’ valuation at that time.” 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment primarily to try to 
see if we cannot, through a discussion 
with the committee, get some specifics 
which are not now written into the bill. 

Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that in 
all fairness we recognize here that we 
are going to do something to going busi- 
nesses. Now, when going businesses are 
placed in jeopardy, certainly they have 
a right to know at what point they are 
going to have to face whatever the dam- 
age is by which they are going to be af- 
fected, and I specifically ask that that 
would be provided. 

Secondly, if the members of the Com- 
mittee will look at the bill, on page 7, 
sections 3 and 4 (c) and (d) they will 
find that there are provisions whereby 
under certain actions, as the law now is, 
there may be actions taken for compen- 
sation, but having read those sections 
rather carefully, I cannot see that there 
is in those actions at any place a definite 
basis upon which the compensation can 
be claimed. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems very unfair to 
me to take a position which was not 
known at the time the franchise let us 
Say was granted to an operator and then 
have him go through let us say improve- 
ment of service, and then make other 
capital investments and then not allow 
him to be considered at this time because 
we have changed the rules of the game. 
I am going to vote for the bill but, never- 
theless, it seems to me we should have 
very solid specifics upon what kind of 
basis this action should be based. I 
therefore spell out that it should be based 
on the basis of a going concern. 

Mr. Chairman, if this is not correct I 
am sure that the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina who is the 
author of the bill will explain it so that 
it can be clear and so we could all under- 
stand that there is proper and fair pro- 
tection. I do not want any more than 
that, but if proper and fair protection 
is not provided, then it seems to me that 
this amendment is a reasonable thing 
to ask. 
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Mr. Chairman, I will yield the balance 
of my time to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER], in order that he may discuss it a 
little more with me or I would rather 
yield to the gentleman for the purpose 
of his response and for the purpose of 
further interrogating him. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would say 
to the gentleman that this amendment 
is one that some of us have come to know 
as one of the “Chalk” amendments. It 
has been offered in three different forms 
at one point or another since we started 
the consideration of this bill. 

It would—at least the last one that 
we saw, and I am not sure the gentle- 
man’s amendment would do that—but 
the net effect of it would be to put into 
the pocket of the owner of the D.C. 
Transit Co. a minimum annual payment 
of approximately $700,000 and in 1980 
it would amount to $900,000, according 
to information that we have. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, let me interrogate him 
as to this: How could he possibly be 
using specific figures when no figures of 
any kind or no approximation of any 
kind has yet been made? How does the 

gentleman know that? 

Mr. WHITENER. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment, if we bought him out 
immediately—that was the evidence if 
you follow the theory of Mr. Chalk. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am not talking 
about Mr. Chalk. Let us talk about me. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chalk first pro- 
posed this in the committee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If Mr. Chalk has a 
fair deal, I am not against it just because 
Mr. Chalk is for it. 

I want specific information. 

Mr. WHITENER. The cost was esti- 
mated to be as high as $63 million imme- 
diately to the D.C. Transit Co. 

Now there is nothing in the record, 
except the statements of Mr. Chalk, to 
indicate that these local carriers will in 
the long run be injured. 

Mr.ROOSEVELT. Thatisright. All 
my amendment seeks to do is to give him 
his day in court so he can either prove 
that or have it disproved. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman from California that at the 
suggestion of the White House we put 
into this legislation language which 
would in effect protect any right to dam- 
ages which any local carrier may have 
under existing law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Where is that 
language? 

Mr. WHITENER. Under the existing 
Se law it is right on the face of the 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Itison what? It 
is ne the face of the bill? 

WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will M look at the committee report, on the 
very first page, one of the amendments 
adopted, amendment No. 3 and amend- 
ments 3(c) and 3(d) were previously 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Those are the ones 
to which I have referred previously. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Let us get around 
to what this proposition will do. The 
whole purpose of it is to undertake to 
sell out to the Government, as I notice 
the gentleman uses the language a going 
concern.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, this 
first came about in our hearings when 
Mr. Chalk suggested that he would like 
for the Government to buy him out if 
we are going to go into the subway 
system. 

Of course, Mr. Chalk did not offer to 
buy any bus companies out when he went 
into the airplane business. I could not 
quite follow him here. The record 
shows that in many of these communi- 
ties the most costly runs are those in the 
areas such as this subway will serve. It 
is felt with judicious operation of the 
transit system which is now in existence, 
that the income of the existing system 
might augment rather than depress. 
There is some basis for that, because if 
the gentleman will look at the record 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. He would not 
have any damages, then. 

Mr. WHITENER. He will find that 
the riders on the buses are decreasing 
each year, whereas wherever you have a 
rapid transit system they are increasing. 
If you undertake to buy him out he 
wants you to project for a period of 60 
years what he would be expected to earn, 
and to be paid on that basis; notwith- 
standing the fact that under the fran- 
chise statute which he operates under 
the Congress reserves the right to revoke 
or cancel his franchise after 7 years for 
any Arar without paying any damages 
at all. 

So this whole proposition—I am not 
saying the gentleman from California— 
but the originator of this amendment, is 
to try to sell out a franchise which we 
have every right under existing law to 
declare at an end. 

Secondly, if he cannot do that, to get 
us to extend his present franchise for 20 
years. We do not buy that. I do not 
think we ought to buy this amendment 
because I do not believe it is consistent 
with the interests of the public. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. What the gentle- 
man says is because we have the right to 
do an act where we do not give any com- 
pensation, we ought to exercise that 
right. I very earnestly feel we should not 
exercise our right in that way. We 
should be fair to Mr. Chalk, or anybody 
else involved, if they can prove a specific 
loss as a going concern, and having done 
something for improved transportation 
in the District of Columbia, we are at 
least going to be fair with him and give 
him his day in court. It seems the gen- 
tleman feels that we should not give him 
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his day in court, and I have to disagree 
with that opinion. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have great respect for 
my good friend from California [Mr. 
ROosEVELT] but this section was gone 
over very carefully. It was argued pro 
and con in the subcommittee, it was 
again gone over time after time in the 
full committee. The issue is at stake 
here. The language in the present bill 
was very carefully drawn to protect the 
interests of anyone who would be dam- 
aged. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Com- 
mittee will follow the advice of the mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, and turn down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee handling this bill 
@ question, the gentleman from North 
Carolina: 

On page 3, line 14, it states: 

While the negotiation of an interstate 
compact to establish a regional transporta- 
tion organization has not been completed— 


When do you contemplate you are 
going to complete and have in effect an 
interstate compact? 

Mr. WHITENER. I might say to the 
gentleman, of course, that would require 
& bit of prevision, which I do not have 
because I cannot predict what the State 
legislatures of those two States will do. 
I understand that the Maryland Legisla- 
ture may have already acted. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SICKLES. In January in the 
early session of this year of the Mary- 
land General Assembly, the interstate 
compact was adopted. The Virginia 
General Assembly will not meet until 
early next year and it is contemplated 
that it will be introduced and the hope 
is that it will be passed. It will be in 
the Congress according to the best time- 
table by early or late spring of next year. 
Then, of course, it would be the decision 
of both branches of the Congress as to 
what to do about that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Let me ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
chairman of the committee, is it not 
usual for the compacts to be completed 
before you proceed with your plans? In 
other words before we attempt to build 
a bridge across the river connecting two 
Sintes, we have to have the compact 

Mr. WHITENER. No, I do not think 
so. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The reason 
I say that is I know the time we were 
proposing to build a bridge across the 
Mississippi River from Missouri to Ten- 
nessee, we came to the Congress and we 
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first had to have the compact between 
the two States before we could get ap- 
proval to do it. It seems to me that this 
is on a par with that. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will permit me to answer, I happen to be 
a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that handles these compact bills. 
I believe the gentleman’s State was in 
an organization that my State is in, the 
Southern Atomic Energy Compact 
Group, and other States are in it, and 
these folks had already gotten off the 
ground before they came here and agreed 
on the compact. I see no problem about 
this because we may have had that trou- 
ble if we had some kind of engineering 
plan, to extend into Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It would 
seem to me that you would have a better 
chance of getting a compact that would 
be favorable to this proposition here if 
you had it before you go into the ex- 
penditure of money. 

On page 2, line 13, it says: 

Such a coordinated system should be de- 
veloped cooperatively by the Federal, State, 
and local governments— 


Then down lower it says: 
and their remaining costs should be shared 
equitably among the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 


It would seem to me on the basis of the 
language here on line 13 that such a 
coordinated system should be developed 
and financed cooperatively. I note that 
there has been some talk here today 
about the fact that when we get ready 
to extend this over into Maryland and 
Virginia that then that is the time to talk 
about it. If I understand this plat or 
picture that is on display here, we are 
getting pretty far out in Maryland and 
over in Virginia with this thing now. So 
far I have not heard anyone say that 
either one of those States are going to 
pay a dime. I want to know if that is 
correct? I will yield to either one of you 
gentlemen to tell me how much money 
Maryland is going to pay. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS. It is perfectly clear 
that we are planning for this rapid rail 
system to be on a community sharing 
basis. As the program gets beyond the 
District line and into Maryland, there 
will be participation by the State of 
Maryland, as the citizens of Maryland 
are served by the system. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Oh, they are 
going to pay for riding the subway—that 
is a great contribution. 

Mr. MATHIAS. No, sir—no, sir. The 
gentleman knows that is not my mean- 
ing. My meaning is perfectly clear. I 
said the local communities will partici- 
pate in the construction of this system as 
it progresses out into the Maryland 
countryside. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And you in- 
cluded that in the compact that you 
passed in the State of Maryland? 
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Mr. SICKLES. The compact would 
provide financing through a jurisdiction 
that would set up a special suburban- 
rural transportation agency so that they 
can funnel the funds through the two 
counties involved in the compact agency. 

As to the State of Virginia, perhaps 
my colleague might like to speak further 
on that. But there is a complication 
because they have so many small juris- 
dictions. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MULTER 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Mutter: On 
page 7, after line 16, insert the following: 

e) Each contract for the operation of 
the rail rapid transit lines and related facili- 
ties authorized by this Act shall be submit- 
ted to Congress and no such contract shall 
take effect until approved by Congress.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that somebody will label this as the 
Chalk amendment. I assure this Com- 
mittee it is not a Chalk amendment. I 
do not believe he has ever seen it. What 
this does is to provide that any contract 
for the operation of this system shall be 
submitted to the Congress for its ap- 
proval before it becomes effective. 

This will reach into the future. This 
system probably will take from 4 to 7 
years to complete, for the initial phase 
of the system. It is $431 million worth 
on the initial phase of the system. 
There will be no operation until that 
time. 

We should not try to determine now 
what should go into a contract. 

Again I call attention to the fact that 
the report says this system should be 
operated by private enterprise. We will 
take that language at face value, even 
though I believe we could be more ex- 
plicit in the language of the bill to make 
certain that what is said in the report 
is the purpose and the intent of the bill. 
But we will take the language at face 
value. The report says that the bill in- 
tends to call for private operation of this 
system. 

Whatever that may be—whether a pri- 
vate operator will operate by supplying 
rolling stock, or someone who makes a 
management contract, or someone who 
makes a lease contract, or if there is an 
out-and-out contract to operate the sys- 
tem—the amendment merely provides 
that before such a contract becomes ef- 
fective it will be submitted to the Con- 
gress, and in the light of existing facts 
Congress will approve or disapprove it. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. My amendment incor- 
porated that particular idea, by requir- 
ing Congress to grant a franchise to the 
person to operate it. I will support the 
amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 
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I should like to direct my attention to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones], who spoke previously as to 
whether there would be any participa- 
1 by the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land. 

If the gentleman will look at the 
plaque at the front of the Chamber, he 
will see that the system envisioned by 
this legislation today provides already 
for two stops in Maryland and for two 
stops in Virginia, one at Rosslyn and one 
at the Pentagon. It provides for a sub- 
way underneath the Potomac River into 
Virginia, yet Virginia is not putting one 
dime into paying for the legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is what 
I pointed out. I observed that it went 
into Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. HARSHA. There is not one dime 
to be paid by the residents of Virginia or 
of Maryland as to the construction of 
this particuiar phase of the program. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The 
gentleman will recall that the original 
recommendation made by the National 
Capital Transportation Agency provided 
for one system costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $800 million. That would have 
extended the rail system out into the 
suburbs of Maryland and Virginia, and 
the financial formula provided for par- 
ticipation on the part of the people of 
Virginia and Maryland. They immedi- 
ately agreed to provide their recom- 
mended share of the cost. 

However, the committee, in consider- 
ing the proposal, felt it was too far reach- 
ing to receive the approval of the 
Congress at the time, so they cut it in 
half. They cut it down to only the por- 
tion which would serve the Nation’s 
Capital, and by so doing they could not 
cut the line at the edge of the District 
of Columbia, which is the high water 
mark of the Potomac. They had to pro- 
vide a terminal point, where people could 
get on it. 

Mr. HARSHA. In other words, we are 
to provide service for the citizens of the 
State of Virginia, and they are not to 
contribute one penny? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The 
service will be available for all the citi- 
zens of the United States. There had 
to be a terminal point at the edge of the 
District of Columbia. It is a bobtailed 
system. When it is extended further 
out into the suburbs, the suburban com- 
munities recognize they will have to put 
up their pro rata share of the cost of 
the system. 

Mr. HARSHA, But there is nothing in 
this legislation which says they should 
contribute their proportionate share of 
the cost of building a subway under the 
Potomac River. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. This is 
the District of Columbia portion of the 
overall program. It is one step. 

Mr. HARSHA. Nobody in the District 
of Columbia lives on the other side of 
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the subway. That will benefit the peo- 
ple of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I do not 
believe there is a single piece of legisla- 
tion ever enacted by the Congress from 
which some people do not benefit and for 
which some people do not have to pay. 
This is the Nation’s Capital. We can- 
not possibly construct any system with- 
out some people in the suburbs receiv- 
ing some benefit from it. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The amendment was not presented to 
the committee. This would accomplish 
nothing other than to create confusion. 

If we are to require every agency of 
Government to bring every contract they 
enter into to the Congress to be approved 
before the contract becomes effective, we 
will have utter chaos in trying to run 
a Government. 

I do not think we should accept this 
amendment, and I urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Mutter) there 
were—ayes 11, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MULTER 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 7, after line 16, insert the following: 

“(e) The government of the District of 
Columbia shall satisfy any judgment for 
damages resulting from any cause of action 
arising out of the construction, operation, 
maintenance, alteration, or repair, of the 

of rail rapid transit lines and related 

facilities authorized by this Act if the 
person or entity against whom such judgment 
is entered does not satisfy such judgment 
within 30 days after it becomes final. If the 
government of the District of Columbia 
satisfies any judgment under this subsection 
it shall be subrogated to the rights of the 
person in whose favor such judgment was 
entered.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would fix the responsibility 
for any damages that may be caused by 
the building of this system, either per- 
sonal injury, death, or damage to prop- 
erty. Provided always, of course, that 
there is a cause of action and that it is 
sustained and is proved in a court of 
law. The District of Columbia will have 
to respond to damages regardless of 
whether or not the contractor or the 
insurance company are still solvent at 
the time that the judgment was en- 
tered or becomes final. This will make 
sure that anybody who is injured and 
suffers damage in the District of Colum- 
bia by reason of this construction will 
at least be compensated if they get a 
final judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
urge the defeat of the amendment be- 
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cause it would place the responsibility on 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia when the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency is the governmental 
agency involved and not the District of 
Columbia government. Therefore I urge 
the defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O’KONSKI 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’Konsxk1; On 
page 9, line 1, strike out “$100,000,000” and 
insert 850,000, 000“. 

On page 9, line 5, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and insert 100,000,000“. 

On page 9, line 14, strike out “$225,000,- 
000” and insert 275,000,000“. 

On page 9, line 16, strike out “$50,000,- 
000” and insert “$100,000,000”, 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to apologize for imposing on your 
time. I know you are impatient and 
want to get away and I sympathize with 
you. So, again, I apologize for imposing 
on you. I very seldom take the floor 
of the House. This is the first time this 
year that I have taken time on any bill. 
And before I close, so that I will not 
forget—I probably will not take the floor 
again—I want to wish you all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

I think it is time that we come to the 
point where we ought to clarify what this 
bill does, because I am afraid that the 
Members of Congress do not understand 
what this is all about. I would like the 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, to answer whether 
or not I am correct in this statement. 
This bill does not provide for the entire 
$432 or $433 million; is that correct, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. WHITENER. The bill provides 
only for the Federal 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I will make the 
statement and I will ask the gentleman to 
answer whether it is correct or not. 
What this bill calls for so far is an ap- 
propriation of $100 million by the Con- 
gress of the United States for the Fed- 
eral share; and it calls also for borrowing 
authority to be increased for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by $50 million, so that 
the District of Columbia can pay $50 
million as their part of the grant; is that 
correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr, WHITENER. Yes. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. That is all this bill 
is about. It establishes a formula and 
what it really means is this. This bill 
sets the pattern. In other words, the 
borrowing authority is not yet here. 
That will come later. But the borrowing 
authority will be on the same basis; 
namely, 6624 percent guaranteed by the 
Federal Government and 3344 percent 
guaranteed by the District of Columbia. 
What it comes down to is this, that in this 
bill we are setting the pattern of local 
and Federal participation. The pattern 
is 6635 percent Federal Government, 
which will be followed later by 6624 per- 
cent of the guarantee on the bonds, and 
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borrowing authority for the District of 
Columbia for $50 million, for their 33% 
percent, to be followed later by their 
guarantee of 3314 percent of the bonds. 
So the pattern is 2 to 1. 

This amendment will test whether or 
not the people of the District of Colum- 
bia and those who champion the cause of 
the subway will be fair, whether they 
actually believe what the bill says; 
namely, that the cost should be equitably 
Shared among the Federal, State, and 
local governments, I certainly do not 
think that 6634 percent of the share to 
be borne by the Federal Government, 
and only 33 ½ percent to be borne by 
the District of Columbia is fair. That 
is a ratio of 2 tol. 

I do believe that the Congress of the 
United States does have a responsibility 
for the welfare of the Nation's Capital. 
But nobody in his right mind has ever 
come up with a proposal that the Federal 
Government’s responsibility exceeds 3314 
percent. Presently the Congress of the 
United States is appropriating about 12 
percent of the District expenses. That is 
the Federal share—i12 percent. I am 
one of those who believe that that is not 
enough. President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson have sent up proposals 
which are now being considered by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
to increase that, 

In other words, if we were to pay taxes 
on all the Federal buildings that we 
have, on all the Federal property that 
we have in the District of Columbia, the 
proposition is that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility ought to be raised 
to 20 percent. Nobody in his right mind 
has ever proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to bear more than 20 per- 
cent of the expenses and the financial 
eee of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Igo them one better than that. Under 
this proposition I am offering that the 
Federal Government underwrite 3344 
pereent of the cost of the subway and 
underwrite later 334% percent of the 
bonds. 

That is a far greater amount of Fed- 
eral responsibility than anyone in Gov- 
ernment has proposed. The highest 
proposition that has ever been proposed 
is 20 percent Federal participation as be- 
ing fair and equitable. That is the high- 
est participation that has ever been 
imagined to be proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'KONSET. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, this proposition will set the 
Federal pattern. I am concerned about 
it because no one has disputed these two 
points. 

Mr. Chairman, we have two agencies 
here put up by the Federal Government. 
That shows how bureaucracy unwinds 
itself. We have what we call the Na- 
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tional Capital Transport Agency and, 
therefore, the subway proposed by Con- 
gress and paid for by Congress and what- 
not. We have the Metropolitan Trans- 
port Association Agency which was set 
up by us, and they differ. One is for 
the subway and the other is against the 
subway. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat why 
I am so concerned about this. They 
point out in no uncertain terms, and no 
one has denied this, “Once the down 
payment is made”—and get this; these 
are not my words, these are the words of 
the agency set up by the Congress of 
the United States Once this down pay- 
ment is made you reach the point of no 
return.” 

Mr. Chairman, the $3 billion figure 
that I gave was not my figure. That is 
the figure which this Metropolitan 
Transport Agency, acting on the part of 
the Federal Government, says it is going 
to come to, $3 billion eventually. 

Mr. Chairman, no one here, no propo- 
nent of the bill over here in all of the 3 
hours that we have been discussing this 
legislation has denied the fact that this 
is just the first step, the first bite. Be- 
cause it is going to reach those propor- 
tions, I want to be sure that the Federal 
Government’s responsibility is nailed 
down to 33% percent. 

The other thing about which I am con- 
cerned is this: This same Government 
agency which is an instrument of you 
people here and myself who set this 
agency up, also stated that from a pa- 
tronage standpoint the subway will not 
be used and from an investment stand- 
point it will be a disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who have 
studied this proposition know that that 
is true. I want the responsibility of the 
Federal Government tacked down to 3343 
percent. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I hope the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin will listen when I say that I am as- 
tounded at the continual reference that 
the gentleman makes to the WMATC, 
the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission. The gentleman 
Ser ai to say that they oppose this 

If the gentleman will look at page 104 
of the hearings, he will find that the 
representative of that organization testi- 
fied as follows: 

The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission is charged with the 
responsibility of regulating and improving 
transit and the alleviation of traffic con- 
gestion in the Washington metropolitan 
area, In order to accomplish these objec- 
tives, the Commission favors a balanced 
transportation system including the com- 
pletion of the planning of the planned high- 
way network for the region, improved bus 
service and the development of a rapid rail 
system. 


Mr. Chairman, they go on and quote 
from a statement issued on January 26, 
as follows: 

This Commission today endorsed the 
rapid transit proposal of the NCTA as being 
in the long-range public interest of the 
Washington metropolitan area, 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has persistently said that the 
National Capital Transportation Agency 
was at odds with the WMATC. There 
could be no clearer endorsement of the 
NCTA program than the record which 
Ihold in my hand. 

Mr. O’VKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ORKONSKI. The gentleman 
knows that that is pure double talk, the 
gentleman knows that the WMATC has 
not stricken or disputed or retracted one 
word of this testimony which is quoted 
in the minority report. 

Mr. WHITENER. I refuse to yield 
further. 

Mr. OKON SKI. Let us get the truth. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure we will 
get the truth if we look at the printed 
record. This is a fact as it appears in 
the REcorp. 

The amendment simply reverses the 
financial participation of the Federal and 
local government. I think that would be 
disastrous to the bill. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsxt1]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision demanded by Mr. O’Konsk1, there 
were—ayes 31, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MULTER 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 8, strike out line 18 and all that follows 
down through and including line 19, on page 
9, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“FINANCING 

“Src, 6. (a) To finance the cost of design- 
ing, engineering, constructing, and equipping 
the facilities authorized by this Act the Agen- 
cy is hereby authorized to accept loans from 
the United States Treasury and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to lend 
to the Agency such sums as may be appro- 
priated after the date of enactment of this 
Act under authority of this section, Any 
loan for use in any fiscal year must first 
be specifically requested of Congress in con- 
nection with the annual budget submitted 
for the District of Columbia with a full state- 
ment of the work contemplated to be done 
and the amount of such loan must be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

„b) Loans authorized by this section shall 
be advanced to the Agency on its requisition 
therefor, shall be available to it for carrying 
out this Act, and shall be available until ex- 
pended. 

“(c) Loans made under this section shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 

of the Treasury taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods to ma- 
turity comparable to the average maturities 
of such loans, adjusted to the nearest one- 
eight of 1 per centum, plus one-eighth of 1 
per centum per annum. 

“(d) Any loan advanced under this section 
shall be repaid to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in substantially equal payments includ- 
ing principal and interest within a period 
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of 30 years beginning on July 1 of the fiscal 
year which begins after the date on which 
operating revenues are received by the 
Agency.” 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Chairman, it is 
perfectly obvious by the temper of this 
Committee that it wants this bill and 
wants a subway system in the District 
of Columbia. 

We go now to the precise issue, who 
shall pay for it? During general debate 
I pointed out that the District of Co- 
lumbia has no money of its own that can 
be used for this purpose. Under the bill 
as presented some $50 million District of 
Columbia contribution is to be made to 
the building of the system. It will never 
be paid unless it is paid out of the U.S. 
Treasury. That will be matched by $100 
million to come directly from the US. 
Treasury. 
This amendment calls for the finan- 
cing of this system by the U.S. Treasury 
making available to the agency what- 
ever money it may need, within the 
amount authorized, to wit, $431 million, 
by loans from the Treasury to the agency 
upon requisition with this further provi- 
sion, that each year the agency must 
come back before the Congress and indi- 
cate how much money it needs that year, 
and get an authorization or an appro- 
priation for as much money as it may 
need. It then borrows that money from 
the Treasury at a cost to the Treasury 
plus one-eighth of 1 percent. 

This system will have to be paid for by 
the U.S. Treasury, you cannot get away 
from that, whether by guaranteed bonds 
as now appears in the bill under which 
the U.S. Treasury shall have to pay every 
dollar of interest or principle, or directly 
as called for by my amendment. 

In other words, instead of selling guar- 
anteed bonds at high interest rates which 
will then be defaulted and paid for out 
of the U.S. Treasury, let us face up to 
the issue. Let us call on the U.S. Treas- 
ury to borrow whatever money is needed 
at the low interest rates that it can ob- 
tain from time to time and then lend 
this money to the agency at one-eighth 
of 1 percent more than the cost of the 
borrowing. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
3 I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Commit- 
tee, I appreciate this courtesy. 

The United Press International ticker 
this afternoon reports that a Congress- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] 
today questioned the integrity and pa- 
triotism of Judge Thurgood Marshall, 

Among other things there is reference 
to previous associations of Judge Mar- 
shall. There is also a rather flat state- 
ment of accusation, going to the integrity 
not only of the individual involved but 
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the integrity of this institution and in- 
deed the integrity of the judicial system 
of the United States. 

It says, among other things: 

“It is probable that a search of the files of 
the FBI, the Attorney General’s office, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, and 
an exhaustive search of our own Committee 
on Un-American Activities would reveal more 
facts of the same nature. 

“Such a search should be undertaken and 
the results made known to the people be- 
fore this nomination is voted upon in the 
Senate,” WAGGONNER said. 

The Congressman then quoted Johnson’s 
description of Marshall as a lawyer and judge 
of very high ability, a patriot of deep con- 
victions, and a gentleman of undisputed 
integrity. 

“With his Communist-front associations 
of the past, here only partially revealed, it 
seems to me that both his integrity and pa- 
triotism are open to serious question, a ques- 
tion that must be answered and his Com- 
munist-front activity explained, if it can be 
explained, before he is installed in this high 
post of responsibility.” 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLLING. It seems to me this is 
particularly interesting, because of the 
fact the gentleman in question although 
a nominee for the position of Solicitor 
General now serves as a circuit court of 
appeals judge. He was nominated by 
the late President Kennedy and con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate and now he has 
been nominated for this new position by 
President Johnson. It seems to me 
these facts very adequately answer the 
charge. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri. 
Obviously, my reference to the integrity 
of the other body stems from the fact of 
Judge Marshall’s confirmation in that 
body. It seems to me this is an abso- 
lutely reprehensible and classic example 
of bad taste. 

It seems to me, also, that it is an in- 
dictment not only of the President of 
the United States and his predecessor, 
but the other body, indeed, and the man 
himself are seriously questioned. 

I do not know whether this is a mat- 
ter of the Recorp or not. It will be 
interesting tomorrow to see whether this 
colloquy—this 5 minutes—precedes the 
statement which is already in the hands 
of the press. It will be very interesting 
to see whether there is any alteration in 
that statement or whether in fact it does 
appear. But I can say simply this. It 
is not the responsibility of anyone here 
to question, especially in the sanctity of 
this body, the patriotism and integrity 
of such a high judicial officer and of 
such a nominee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Was the gentleman from 
Louisiana notified this statement was to 
be made? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No. 
Nor was the accused. Nor were the 
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Members of this body. Only the press 
was notified. I will be delighted, how- 
ever, if the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WacconnER] wants to engage in a 
further colloquy following this at any 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I shall not take a great deal of time. 
This amendment would change the en- 
tire concept of financing which the bill 
embraces. It would, it seems to me, take 
away some of the emphasis we would like 
to have upon the fare box paying off the 
cost of the system. If we can maintain 
our proposal of financing the bonds from 
transit revenues, there will be more pres- 
sure on the operators to try to make the 
system pay its own way than under this 
proposal, 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I should like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the amendment also provides if 
there be any revenue from the fare box 
applicable to the payment of interest or 
principal, it shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of this debt. 

Mr. WHITENER. I say to the gentle- 
man, had this amendment been offered 
in the subcommittee we might have con- 
sidered it. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I spent at least half of my 
time—if not half, a good part of the 
time before the subcommittee expound- 
ing on this very proposal. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for his courtesy, and I apologize for 
having interrupted the course of the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

I meant to say, before I yielded back 
my time, I believe the gentleman from 
North Carolina has done a splendid job 
on this legislation, and I support it 
strongly. I believe it is very badly 
needed. I and many others are grateful 
to him. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

I shall use only a minute to follow up 
what the chairman of the committee 
said, because it might give the appear- 
ance that I was giving false information. 

This is the statement he failed to read, 
probably because he did not go far 
enough: 

The Commission must acknowledge that 
it has serious reservations as to the overall 
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financial conclusions reached in this plan 
but it feels that public need will be served 
by the construction of the system 


And I ask Members to listen to this— 
even if more governmental subsidy may even- 
tually be required than is presently con- 
templated. 


They have not refuted one single word. 
They have not retracted one single word 
with respect to the unsoundness of this 
proposal or the impracticality of this 
proposal. But their arms were twisted, 
and they have said, “We have a chance 
to get the taxpayers of America to give 
us something, if you will come along 
with us.” And they have said, “All right. 
We will approve it, unsound as it is.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MutTer]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ho.irretp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 4822) to authorize the 
prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region, 
and to further the objectives of the act 
of July 14, 1960, pursuant to House Re- 
solution 434, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. OKONSKI. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O’'Konskr moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 4822 to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with the 
following amendment: 

On page 9, line 1, strike out “$100,000,000” 
and insert “$50,000,000”. 

On page 9, line 5, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and insert 100,000,000. 


On page 9, line 14, strike out “$225,000,000" 
and insert 8275,00, 000“. 


On page 9, line 16, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and insert “$100,000,000”. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the motion 
to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
nineteen Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has just passed H.R. 4822, the rail 
rapid transit bill for the National Capital 
region. The minimum sum of money 
involved was $431 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this legislation 
and wish to express my concern that this 
measure, aS so many other important 
measures, was approved by a voice vote 
rather than a record vote. 

I believe that the public’s business 
should be conducted in public and am 
hopeful that the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, before which 
I testified on this subject, will make rec- 
ommendations to facilitate achieving 
record votes on important matters. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 2080. An act to provide for the coinage 
of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 5401) entitled “An act to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act so 
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as to strengthen and improve the na- 
tional transportation system, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. LauscHe, Mr. BART- 
LETT, Mr. McGee, Mr. Cotton, Mr. MOR- 
TON, and Mr. Pearson to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK AND FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for the remainder of 
the week and the schedule for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I do. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the minority 
leader, we have completed the legislative 
program for this week and will ask to 
go over until Monday, subsequent to the 
announcement of the program for next 
week, which is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

There are two suspensions: 

H.R. 8989, Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act. 

H.R. 6790, emergency highway relief. 

Also on Monday, H.R. 9075, Uniformed 
Services Pay Act of 1965, under an open 
rule with 3 hours of general debate. 

Also on Monday there will be eulogies 
for our late friend and colleague T. Ash- 
ton Thompson following the legislative 
program. 

Tuesday and the balance of the week: 

Tuesday will be the call of the Private 
Calendar. 

H.R. 8283, Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1965, under an open rule 
with 5 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 8856, amendment to section 271 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which 
will be considered under an open rule 
with 2 hours of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the usual reser- 
vation that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time and that any 
Surenen program may be announced 
ater. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the distinguished majority leader 
inform me if H.R. 8856, the amendment 
to section 271 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, is the legislation which was on 
the Suspension Calendar this week and 
was not approved? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is correct. 
It received less than a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
be dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE GEORGE McCLAIN 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks concerning the late 
George McClain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution to 
authorize and request the President to 
extend through 1966 his proclamation 
of a period to “See the United States.” 
President Johnson signed the initial 
proclamation on August 11, 1964, pur- 
suant to House Joint Resolution 658, and 
has demonstrated a great personal in- 
terest in this program and its potential 
beneficial effects. 

As the sponsor of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 658, I am exceedingly pleased at the 
response to this appeal for Americans to 
visit and learn about the beauty and 
the history of our Nation. I want to ex- 
press my particular satisfaction with the 
President’s action in appointing Vice 
President HUMPHREY to head up a 
“Travel Task Force” to implement the 
purpose of the resolution, and with the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Short as na- 
tional chairman to coordinate the efforts 
of private industry in this major effort. 
The eloquence of the Vice President in 
promoting the “See the U.S.A.” program 
and the dedication and vigor that Bob 
Short has imparted have convinced me 
that this program will grow into an out- 
standing success, and should be con- 
tinued for at least another year. 
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Mr. Speaker, a companion resolution 
is being introduced today in the Senate 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington. Senator Macnuson has 
been a stanch supporter of the program. 

In addition to its value in promoting a 
better understanding among citizens of 
the United States of the great scenic, 
cultural, and historical heritage of their 
country, this program is of great im- 
portance to our long-range balance of 
payments. The late President Kennedy, 
in a message to Congress on July 18, 
1963, brought forcefully to the attention 
of the American people the problem of 
our declining balance of payments in 
international exchange. There was 
some talk at that time of imposing very 
stringent measures to reinforce the 
strength of the dollar—measures that I 
felt would be damaging to our tradition- 
al concepts. 

One of the areas of chronic deficit was 
in the exchange of tourist dollars. In 
fact, one-half of the total dollar loss in 
the previous year was in the tourist defi- 
cit. It was suggested that a tax be levied 
on overseas air fares and that currency 
controls be instituted. At that time, I 
stated that such solutions were not con- 
sistent with the principles of freedom 
of movement that we have always guar- 
anteed to our citizens. 

I felt that a voluntary approach to the 
problems was more appropriate, and I 
introduced the joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the years 1964 and 
1965 as a period to see the United States 
and its territories. This resolution called 
for the cooperation of private industry 
and interested private organizations to 
institute a nationwide effort to encour- 
age Americans to exlore and enjoy the 
scenic, historical, and recreational areas 
of the United States, and for appoint- 
ment of a national chairman to coordi- 
nate this effort. 

The response of the major portion of 

the travel industry has been most en- 
couraging, the cooperation of the vari- 
ous State travel bureaus and agencies 
has given an additional spark to this 
national effort, and the consistent en- 
couragement by the President and Vice 
President, members of the Cabinet, and 
other high officials of the administration 
has made this program a most important 
one. 
I hope that the Congress will take 
early action on the joint resolutions that 
are being introduced today in the House 
and Senate to assure the continuation 
of this program. 


REPORT OF THE PILOT CLUB OF 
GRENADA, MISS. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. . Mr. Speaker, traffic 
deaths in our country were more than 
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47,000 in 1963, and more than 48,000 
in 1964. Injured in 1963 were more than 
1,500,000 and in 1964, more than 2 mil- 
lion—with economic loss resulting total- 
ing more than $8 billion. 

Recently this situation was brought 
home to us in the unfortunate traffic 
death of our friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Hon. Ashton 
Thompson. 

Mr. Speaker, with this situation facing 
us it is fine to take note of the program 
and safety contest for the promotion of 
safety of the Allstate Foundation. I 
am particularly pleased that one of my 
good friends, Mrs. Rosetta Bloodworth, 
and the Pilot Club of Grenada, Miss., in 
my congressional district, were awarded 
first place honors unanimously. 

Judges were: Mrs. Vera Dickey, public 
relations consultant; Mrs. Lillian Ma- 
jally, president, Volunteer Management 
Association; Miss Lucy Baggett, editor, 
National Business Woman, National Fed- 
eration of Business & Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

Consultants: Mr. Gordon Sheehe, 
Michigan State University; Mr. Bruce 
Madsen, Michigan State University. 

The first place award, which includes 
$250 in cash, and the bronze plaque of 
honor will be presented at the Interna- 
tional Convention, Pilot Club Interna- 
tional, Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, 
Tex., Wednesday, July 21. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the winning report of the Pilot 
Club of Grenada, Miss. 


REPORT OF PILOT CLUB OF GRENADA, MisS. 


The members of the Pilot Club of Grenada, 
a classified civic and service club for execu- 
tive and professional business women dedi- 
cated to community betterment, set a new 
task for themselves—making safe driving 
fashionable among residents of Grenada. 

Area safety workshops were planned and 
it was at the safety workshop, which was 
sponsored by the Pilot Club of Grenada for 
all citizens of the community and Pilots 
from nearby towns, that one of the greatest 
safety projects of all times for creating an 
awareness of safety in the community was 
born—a driver testing lab. 

On Sunday afternoon we searched the 
country looking for something that would 
fil our needs. If we saw something that 
we thought might even halfway do, we 
would find the owner, and more than likely 
he was taking an afternoon siesta. If he 
would not sell to us, could he tell us some- 
one else that might have something which 
we could use. 

After about 3 weeks of this calling and 
looking we began to dig for scrap materials 
from junkyards. We thought that possibly 
we might find enough of the right kind of 
material with which we could build a trailer 
and body of the lab. We were obsessed with 
the idea of a driver training lab. 

As a last report we knew that the county 
school bus shop did sell old school buses. 
They had told us that they were pretty well 
shot and it would be too expensive to put 
them in good running shape. 

Mr. Cooper, superintendent of education, 
said that there was one left and we could 
submit a bid to the county school board 
and then if they approved it that it would 
then have to go to the State board in Jack- 
son for their approval. 

We didn’t have but very little money but 
we had faith that if we did get the bus that 
we would work out the details of financing 
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the purchase price and putting the old bus 
in running shape. 

We also found out that these officials 
on the board do not meet but once a month 
and no matter how urgent the matter was 
we would just have to sweat it out. That 
is just what we had to do. 

When we were notified that our bid of 
$100 had been accepted we went out to gently 
caress that old bus and make plans for fix- 
ing it up. But there right beside our bus 
was a much younger sister, a 1955 Ford. 

We found out that she had been put on 
the auction block. Could we get it? Yes, 
it was for sale but you cannot get it for 
$100 and you will have to wait to get your bid 
approved just as you did the first one. 

Of course, we did not want to wait but 
the motor was in good shape and even a 
better chassis. We were so eager to get 
started and this would mean another delay. 
Delay seemed better than a great outlay of 
money for fixing up the first bus. 

We were rich in ideas but short on cash 
but we had talked about a bus for a driver 
testing lab so much that we were able to 
garner a lot of support for safety. 

Our donations include the $200 for the bus, 
paint for the outside and inside, lights for 
the inside, receptacles for equipment, cur- 
tains for the windows, which were made by 
Pilot members, carpet remnants for the floor, 
the service of a bodyshop for painting the 
inside. 

We have spent $50 for someone to paint 
the outside and $50 for the signs for the 
outside. 

We do need a generator more than any- 
thing else so that we can generate our own 
electricity for our light and testing equip- 
ment and not have to park it some place just 
because it is convenient to an outlet. We 
could use an air conditioner for the summer 
months ahead and a rotary beacon light for 
the top of the outside of the bus; this will 
call attention to the bus. 

When we read that only 19 percent of our 
adult drivers of today have had any system- 
atic instruction in driving education, we 
realize that education is really the key to 
traffic safety. 

Our driver testing lab is certainly one way 
of pointing up the need for a comprehen- 
sive educational program in our community. 
It is in the field of education of drivers that 
we can make our greatest gains In accident 
reduction. 

All drivers have personal inabilities that 
may limit their capacity to drive safely, 
especially when that person is ignorant of 
the presence of the personal limitations and 
fails to correct them. The value of the driver 
testing lab is that it points out to a driver 
the means by which he can identify his own 
personal limitations and to aid him in 
understanding the need for corrections of the 
limitations, ’ 

There are seven tests that are used—vision, 
depth perception, visual acuity, night vision, 
color vision, glare recovery and brake reac- 
tion. 

The greatest value of these tests are that 
they can serve as a motivating factor in 
driver education programs by: (1) pointing 
out the importance of the driver efficiency 
and safety, (2) by developing an awareness 
of physical limitations of drivers which 
affect driver performance (3) by showing the 
necessity for and the best means of making 
corrections for their limitations; (4) by 
showing there is an interdependence of all 
drivers for safety, and last by changing the 
attitude of drivers thinking that the other 
fellow is always to blame—not me. 

Our driver testing lab is by far the best 
method that we could have found anywhere 
for reaching the public on a voluntary basis. 

The Pilot Club of Grenada left no stone 
unturned to educate the citizenry to the im- 
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1. Safety materials were placed in schools. 
Safety posters were prepared for elementary 
school children. Safety units at home, at 
play and at school were completed. 

2. Believing that driver education classes 
should be available for all adults, the club 
promoted the project through extension 
courses, and made available safety posters 
for the classes. 

3. To reach every club, whether women’s 
or men’s, the club set up a speakers bureau. 
Members informed on the safety problem 
were available for all meetings. 

4. Safety workshops emphasizing the 
“Fashion Designers for Safety” program were 
conducted. 

5. Education safety exhibits were prepared 
and placed at the county fair. The exhibits 
were awarded the prize-winning ribbon for 
the most effective in reaching the public. 

6. Believing that the solution to the traffic 
accident problem rests in State leadership 
for safety, the Pilot Club of Grenada, work- 
ing through the Mississippi Safety Council 
and the Allstate Foundation and Insurance 
Co.’s regional public affairs manager, Mr. 
Joe Howell, arranged for the first State- 
wide conference of women leaders to meet 
in Jackson, Miss., June 16. The meeting, 
which received the blessing of the Governor, 
brought together women’s support for safety 
from the entire State of Mississippi. 

7. Safety award: To give an incentive to 
clubs doing outstanding work in the traffic 
accident prevention program, the Pilot Club 
of Grenada established the Elizabeth Jones 
Safety Award. 

8. The Pilot Club sponsored a driver self- 
improvement course designed especially for 
Pilot International by the Traffic Safety Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University and the All- 
state Foundation. The courses consisted of 
four 2-hour class sessions. The courses were 
open to every citizen of Grenada. 

While it is difficult to estimate the number 
of lives saved through the Pilot Club of 
Grenada’s efforts, we can assume that the 
soundness and effectiveness of their work 
has resulted in the accident rate for the 
State of Mississippi being reduced this year. 

Mrs. Rosetta Bloodworth serves as safety 
chairman for the Pilot Club of Grenada. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MEMORA- 
BLE SPEECH TO 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY SESSION OF THE U.N. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 27, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published an 
incisive and cogent editorial commend- 
ing President Johnson on his recent ad- 
dress to the United Nations at its 20th 
anniversary session in San Francisco. 

The editorial supports the President’s 
call to bring the Vietnam dispute to the 
conference table and endorses his offer 
to support “effective action” of the 
United Nations in dealing with the Viet- 
nam situation. 

I recommend the article to my col- 
leagues and submit it at this point: 

SUBMITTED TO THE U.N. 


The President’s fine to the 20th 
anniversary session of the United Nations was 
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memorable for many things, but most of all 
for his call upon the members to bring the 
Vietnam dispute to the conference table. 

The United States has not always been 
anxious for the U.N. to concern itself with 
southeast Asia. But Mr. Johnson’s offer to 
support “effective action by any agent or 
agency” of the organization, his unqualified 
identification of events in Vietnam as the 
foremost threat to peace now facing the 
world, may mark a turning point of historic 
proportions. 

There is now, and has been for a long time, 
every reason why the U.N. should undertake 
an active role in seeking a peaceful settle- 
ment. The dangers of an ever-widening war 
involving more and more nations are ap- 
parent. American military action in Viet- 
nam is based upon the contention that we 
are defending an independent nation against 
international aggression. If that is correct, 
then clearly the U.N. should be involved; and 
if it is not correct, then the grounds for our 
unilateral involvement disappear. 

President Johnson did not specify whether 
he is submitting the issue to the Security 
Council, or to some less formal kind of U.N. 
mediation. His offer seemed to be uncondi- 
tional and inclusive. The importance of it 
is that the United States, after years of “pride 
and arrogance“ to use a phrase of the Presi- 
dent’s—now undertakes to submit itself to 
the judgment of the world community. 

It must be expected that many members 
of the world community will not see the prob- 
lem as we do. Many will not agree that a 
simple case of international aggression is in- 
volved. Major concessions will be required 
of us, as of the other side, if a settlement is 
to be reached. We cannot expect a U.N. tri- 
bunal to agree with our own position that 
the only requirement for peace is a cessation 
of aggression by the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam. A ceasefire on both sides, with as- 
surance of a political settlement that will do 
justice to both sides, is essential. 

Had the U.N. been encouraged to act 4 years 
ago, or even 1 year ago, its chances of bring- 
ing about a settlement would have been 
much better than they are today. Attitudes 
have hardened, the political complications 
have multiplied, entrenched positions have 
become harder to abandon. Yet though its 
task is infinitely difficult and will no doubt 
require many months of patient efforts, the 
U.N. must accept the challenge. If it suc- 
ceeds, as all must hope it will, the United 
Nations will face the second 20 years of its 
life with renewed vigor and refreshed dedi- 
cation to the principles laid down in San 
Francisco on June 25, 1945. 


INTRODUCTION OF HUDSON RIVER 
BILL 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, 11 bills, 
somewhat similar, have been introduced 
in the House this year for the creation of 
a Hudson scenic riverway, notably the 
first one by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER], 

Senators KENNEDY and Javrrs have 
cosponsored a riverway bill in the other 
body. The State of New York has cre- 
ated a Hudson River Valley Commission. 

The normal prerequisite of a park or 
scenic project is a study. Therefore, it 
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seems to me that Congress should au- 
thorize a study. This would have two 
objectives—one, to rough out the in- 
tended land uses; the other, to recom- 
mend the form of administration that 
would be best for the riverway. I favor 
a form of Federal-State compact. 

Since previously entered legislation is 
so broad as to dim the prospects of pas- 
sage at this session, I fear that time is 
being lost. I am today introducing a 
short bill that calls for a study which 
will allow the program to go forward 
now so we do not lose valuable time. 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with so many of my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sadness at the passing of our 
dear friend and former colleague, Cleve- 
land M. Bailey. 

To those of us who are assigned to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Cleve's“ death is more of a personal 
blow than it might be to other of our 
colleagues. When you work with a man 
intimately around a committee table you 
get to know him very well. To know 
“Cleve” Bailey well was to love him as a 
friend, admire him as a tactician, and 
respect him for his dogged determina- 
tion to achieve his goals. 

Earlier this year we enacted the aid 
to education bill. It has to be a monu- 
ment to “Cleve.” In 1950 he was the 
architect of Public Law 874, which was 
the vehicle to carry the 1965 act. 
“Cleve” often predicted this would hap- 


n. 

During the barren years of the fifties, 
“Cleve” Bailey was constantly keeping 
the pressure on to enact an aid to edu- 
cation bill. His constant plea to the 
committee was to do something for the 
boys and girls.” When all the argu- 
ments were made, when an opponent or 
an adverse witness thought he had 
“Cleve” backed to the wall, the rugged 
battler from the hills of West Virginia 
always put that question. It was always 
a clincher. 

He prepared the ground. He planted 
the seed. The boys and girls harvested 
the crop in 1965. 


THE GILBERT AMENDMENT 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, T feel 
that on Friday at the end of a long 
day of rollcalls and debate, the House 
made a serious error in deciding to deny 
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to New York’s Puerto Rican population 
the same voting rights guarantees that 
it extended to southern Negroes. The 
so-called Gilbert amendment, exempting 
native-born American citizens educated 
in Puerto Rico's Spanish-language 
schools from literacy tests in English, 
was defeated by an extremely narrow 
margin. I was disturbed, Mr. Speaker, 
by the implication of that vote. It 
seemed to suggest an insensitivity on the 
Republican side of the aisle to the voting 
rights of a politically powerless minority 
group. 

Fortunately, the Senate approved the 
same amendment to the voting rights 
bill by a substantial majority. I would 
like to call upon the House conferees, Mr. 
Speaker, to take into account the nar- 
rowness of the House vote and accept 
the Senate provision. 


SEVERANCE DAMAGES AND 
DWORSHAK DAM 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to explain briefly the back- 
ground for a bill which I am introducing 
today. 

The subject involved is somewhat 
dramatic, at least to us in the timber 
States of the Pacific Northwest and the 
South and Southwest. But its solution 
is technical. For this reason I desire to 
start the course of this legislation with 
a statement or two of why it is needed 
and what, if adopted by the Congress, 
this bill would accomplish. In this 
manner I desire to begin a legislative 
history for the benefit of this House, the 
committee to which the bill will be re- 
ferred, and if some of these controversies 
ultimately land there, for some assist- 
ance to the courts. 

Two general circumstances set the 
stage for the legislation. One is that a 
great deal of Western and Southern U.S. 
economies are based on forest products. 
The other is the fact that we are har- 
nessing our river systems to control our 
floods and droughts, to water our desert 
lands, and to provide electricity for our 
farms and industries. 

Both our forest products industry ex- 
pansion and the control and develop- 
ment of our great river systems are not 
just good, they are vital, not only to 
us in the Pacific Northwest, but to the 
economy of this whole great Nation. 

Now, however, a trend is developing 
which is disquieting indeed to those of us 
in the Congress who are devoted both to 
the continued harnessing of our rivers 
and the continued existence and develop- 
ment of our forest products industry. 
That is the extension of our dam and 
reservoir projects into the forest products 
economy of our region. And if the prob- 
lem is not already there, it is not far be- 
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hind in the constituencies represented by 
my good friends in the timber regions 
of the South and Southwest. I think 
these issues reached us in the Pacific 
Northwest faster, and with greater im- 
pact, but I am speaking for my friends 
— Florida westward to Arizona as 
well. 

Time was, in our Pacific Northwest 
at least, when these river-control proj- 
ects were in areas where they hurt almost 
no one, of which Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia, in the virtually desert wastes 
of eastern Washington, is the best ex- 
ample. There have been Bonneville, The 
Dalles, McNary, and a host of other proj- 
ects on the Columbia and its major tribu- 
taries, all in much the same situation— 
harming no major economy, benefiting 
nearly everyone. 

But now, however, with the main stem 
of the Columbia virtually harnessed, we 
are beginning to control its major trib- 
utaries, the Kootenai, the Clearwater, 
and the Snake, to mention only three. 
We are, in other words, beginning to con- 
trol the upstream sources of the great 
river system of our Northwest. And 
there we are running into trouble. For 
inevitably it is in the upstream areas of 
these river systems where the forests are, 
and where the forest economy prevails. 

Here a conflict has emerged which has 
to it two vitally important aspects both 
having to do with access to the timber- 
lands in the drainages inundated by our 
dam and reservoir projects by which 
these tributaries, and thus the main stem, 
are to be controlled. This trend, if not 
resolved by the Congress, will inevitably 
precipitate a conflict in Federal policy 
between four departments of our Na- 
tional Government, two on one side, two 
on the other. 

My colleagues in this body are all 
aware, I know, that forest lands have 
little if any value except as they are ac- 
cessible; this is particularly true in areas 
where forests are in fairly precipitous 
drainages. 

In the Pacific Northwest, at least, there 
are few areas where the forest lands in- 
volved are not in the intermingled pri- 
vate-and-public-ownership checkerboard 
pattern so characteristic of our country 
west of the 98th meridian. Most of the 
Federal timberlands so intermingled are 
managed by the Forest Service as Na- 
tional Forest lands, though some are still 
in the public domain and are managed 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 
And the Members of this body know that 
it is now the policy of the United States 
in the management of its timberlands, 
either by the Forest Service or the BLM, 
to encourage or even compel the private 
intermingled owners to enter into share- 
cost agreements with the United States, 
whereby the logging road systems are 
shared both as to cost and occupancy. It 
is obviously uneconomic for two road sys- 
tems to serve the two ownerships where 
one would do just as well. Members can 
find this policy of the Forest Service 
stated in the Forest Service regulations 
as revised April 12, 1965, published in 
the Federal Register April 16, 1965, at 
pages 5476 and following. 
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The basic Department of the Interior 
regulations related to the intermingled 
O. & C. lands are dated April 7, 1950, 
though they have been extended and ap- 
plied to the public domain timberlands 
having that same intermingled status. 

In the Forest Service share-cost-share- 
use road policies the portion of the road 
crossing the cooperator’s private lands 
must be conveyed to the United States, 
though certain reservations in the deed 
are permissible. Nevertheless, title to the 
entire road system vests in the United 
States as a result of these cooperative 
agreements. 

We have, therefore, a basic forest man- 
agement policy of the United States in 
areas like ours, in which the title to most 
arteries of forest access is or will be in 
the United States as a matter of sound 
public policy, adopted by both the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior. 

Now we come to the conflict in Federal 
policy, which is created by the views the 
Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of the Army take of the existing 
case law of “severance damages.” That 
is the doctrine of law which involves 
under the Constitution a taking through 
the diminished value of that which is left 
when the part taken—referring to lands, 
of course—was put to an integrated use 
with it. The best example which comes 
to mind is where a strip of land in the 
middle of a farmer’s pasture is acquired 
through eminent domain or its threat. 
Once this strip is taken from him and 
his livestock cannot get from one por- 
tion of the needed pasture to another, 
the two portions into which his land has 
now been divided are worth far less than 
they were before the strip was acquired 
for public purposes. He is therefore en- 
titled, not only to the value of the strip 
of land he lost, but the lessened value of 
the two parts which were severed from 
each other but still remain to him. 

The severance damage doctrine is one 
the courts have developed, not without 
difficulty but with patience and justice, 
as a constitutional one of reality. It is 
also one of complexity, as all of us know. 

These observations lead up to the crux 
of our problem in the West and, as I 
have said, in the future in the South and 
Southwest. For we can now put to- 
gether the parts I have been talking 
about, into the whole solution my pro- 
posed legislation would embrace. 

Please bear in mind my earlier re- 
marks concerning the public policy of 
the United States through its forest land- 
managing departments, those of Interior 
and Agriculture, that where one access 
logging road system to timberlands in a 
drainage can serve both public and pri- 
vate ownerships in that drainage, it is 
uneconomic to build two; therefore the 
intermingled private and public land- 
owners should share in both the cost and 
use of one road system wherever possible. 
This is today, as I say, the basic Federal 
policy with which few, I think, will quar- 
rel. It would take a bold man to say 
that, as of this year 1965, encourage- 
ment should be given to the develop- 
ment of private logging road systems 
where both publicly and privately owned 
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timber is or can well be served by one 
logging road or road system. 

Now let us look at what is actually go- 
ing on. 

Green Peter Dam and Reservoir proj- 
ect is a North Santiam River control 
project in western Oregon. Up that riv- 
er’s drainage ran a privately owned log- 
ging road serving, in the lower reaches, 
Weyerhaeuser and Hill timber and which 
would in the upper reaches also serve 
Forest Service timper. Ultimately the 
road would have become, I think, a cost- 
shared, joint-use road between Hill, Wey- 
erhaeuser, and the Forest Service. But 
when Green Peter Dam was begun it had 
not yet become so; it was still a wholly 
privately owned and controlled logging 
road system. 

So, when the Green Peter Dam and 
Reservoir project came into being and 
this privately owned access logging route 
was taken, along with some of their 
timberlands in the drainage, the loss in 
value to the timberlands remaining, be- 
cause access to them was made more 
costly, was unhesitatingly paid by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The second case was the Hill’s Creek 
project, also in western Oregon. There, 
in contrast to Green Peter and the Hill- 
Weyerhaeuser situation, a lumber com- 
pany, Pope & Talbot, had constructed, 
under a share-cost, share-use agreement 
with the Forest Service, a logging road 
up the valley, and had transferred title in 
the road to the Forest Service. 

Again, the project took not only Pope 
& Talbot’s timberlands, but the logging 
road up the valley as well. But this time 
the United States refused to pay for the 
diminished value of the timberlands re- 
maining to the private owner, Pope & 
Talbot. Why? Because, in contrast to 
the Green Peter project where the means 
of access was by privately owned and 
controlled logging road, this road was 
technically owned by the United States. 

So while, at Green Peter, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Corps of Engi- 
neers paid the timberland owners their 
loss in value because of increased cost of 
access on their private logging road, they 
refused to do so at Hill’s Creek under 
identical circumstances but for one thing, 
that is, that technical ownership of the 
logging road system had passed to the 
United States under an agreement which 
antedated, but carried out, the present 
share-cost, share-use policies of the 
United States now espoused in Forest 
Service regulations. 

Pope & Talbot contested this view, and 
a judgment in its favor in the district 
court was affirmed on appeal, in the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
293, Federal Reporter, second series, 833, 
in 1961, 

In my district I have a corporate con- 
stituent, Potlatch Forests, Inc., whose 
operations in the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River are jeopardized by the 
Dworshak Dam and Reservoir project, 
even now in the beginning stages of con- 
struction. I will say to this House, and to 
my people, that I welcome the project 
though I was not a Member of the Con- 
gress which authorized it by Public Law 
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87-874. I welcome it because it will pro- 
vide downstream control we now lack, 
and because it will provide for Idaho 
more power, and hence industry, than we 
now have. 

From its timberlands in the north 
fork drainage Potlach brings about one- 
third of the total annual supply of logs 
necessary to operate its complex of man- 
ufacturing plants at Lewiston, where 
that company utilizes nearly everything 
of the tree except the wind in the 
branches. This company is important 
to the people of my district, Mr. Speaker; 
approximately 26 percent of the popula- 
tion of the seven northern Idaho coun- 
ties depend on Potlach for support, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Its payroll in my 
district in 1965 was in excess of $23 mil- 
lion to about 4,000 of our people. We do 
not view disruption of operations of this 
importance with any equanimity, as 
Members can well understand. 

Since 1928 that company has decked, 
or piled, its logs on the banks of the 
North Fork of the Clearwater to await 
the spring high water which sweeps them 
down that river to its junction with the 
main stem at Ahsahka and then on to 
Lewiston. This is the famous Potlach 
log drive which is familiar to many 
Members of this House. 

And once again the normal means of 
access, up the valley, will be flooded. 
Where now there is swift-flowing stream, 
or the valley’s floor which would accom- 
modate a logging road, there will be a 
deep lake 53 miles long. And, as in the 
case of Hill’s Creek or Green Peter, the 
cost of log removal goes up—substan- 
tially. 

And again, as in the Pope & Talbot 
case, the Corps of Engineers and the De- 
partment of Justice take the position 
that the loss in value of the timberlands 
remaining to Potlach after the project 
is in operation, substantial though it is, 
is not compensable because the means by 
which access to the drainage has been 
achieved was by a navigable stream 
which, under the Constitution, the 
United States has the power to improve 
for flood control and other constitutional 
purposes. Despite the Pope & Talbot de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Corps of Engi- 
neers have not changed. They say that 
where access to timberlands in a drain- 
age has been had by an instrumentality 
owned by or subject to Federal control, 
the diminished value of the timberlands 
remaining is not compensable though 
they freely admit, I believe, that the cost 
of access, and therefore the diminished 
value of the timber remaining, will be 
substantial indeed. 

I will not take the time of Members 
of this body to analyze the state of the 
cases which gives rise to this conflict 
over the state of the law. There are 
elaborate briefs on the matter and these, 
I suppose, will be given to the committee 
to which my bill is referred at the ap- 
propriate time. It is sufficient to say 
that the state of the case law on this 
subject is confused in the extreme as to 
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whether the Constitution demands that 
severance damages be paid in these cir- 
cumstances. 

I would call the House’s attention, 
however, to the fact that this is not a 
novel situation. The Congress has more 
than once provided for the authority of 
the courts to award damages in instances 
where the Constitution did not neces- 
sarily require it. Again I will not take 
the time of Members to elaborate on this 
point, but will note that under our recla- 
mation laws, which apply to that por- 
tion of our country west of the 98th 
meridian, compensation has been award- 
ed for damages which the Constitution 
does not make compensable. This doc- 
trine is well set forth in U.S. v. Gerlach 
Livestock Co., 339 U.S. 725. 

I should say the Members who will 
read the bill I am introducing on this 
subject will see that it authorizes no 
giveaway nor does it necessarily afford 
any relief to my constituent or any oth- 
er from the Treasury of the United 
States. Nor—and I believe this impor- 
tant—does it qualify in any manner the 
constitutional rights of the United States 
under the navigational servitude doc- 
trine to improve and control the naviga- 
ble waters. It merely authorizes the 
court to hear and determine whether 
or not, all other conditions of severance 
damages being met, severance damages, 
or loss in value of remaining properties 
after condemnation, have been suffered; 
the only thing it does is eliminate the 
dispute over the question of the means 
of access to the lands taken as well as 
the lands remaining. It will, if enacted, 
simply clarify an issue which is now 
thoroughly confused, and will clarify it 
in line with the policy of the United 
States with respect to access means in 
timbered areas. Rarely will there be a 
case in the coming years in which in 
the West, where the intermingled Fed- 
eral-private ownership pattern prevails, 
will means of access not be federally 
owned or controlled. We cannot en- 
courage acquiescence in that course on 
the one hand and penalize it on the oth- 
er. Unless the Congress acts here, it 
will be difficult to blame those who re- 
sist the commonsense approach of the 
Forest Service which seeks the coopera- 
tion of private timber owners in a co- 
operative sharing of the cost and use of 
access roads, 

I should say in conclusion, Mr. Speak- 
er, that to my personal knowledge this 
has been a matter of grave concern to 
many of us for a considerable period of 
time. Almost exactly 13 years ago the 
attention of the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee was called to this very 
subject by a speaker at their Missoula, 
Mont., meeting, who entitled his talk 
“Dam Building in a Forest Economy.” 
As late as February of this year the 
American Bar Association at its mid- 
winter meeting at New Orleans adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the American Bar Associa- 
tion urges the Congress to enact legislation 
which would clarify and affirm the right of 
a condemnee to the diminished value of the 
remainder of his property or property right, 
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if otherwise entitled thereto under applicable 
principles of law, where the taking of the 
condemnee’s property or property right for 
navigable river control purposes involves 
also the taking of the most feasible and 
economical means of access to such re- 
mainder by navigable stream or federally 
owned or controlled access road; 

Further resolved, that the officers and 
council of the section of mineral and nat- 
ural resources law are directed to urge the 
enactment of such legislation before the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress of the 
United States. 


The whole doctrine of severance dam- 
ages is, of course, a court-made one, 
which was indeed slow in coming. In our 
country, at least, we cannot await the 
many years or even decades of catching 
up with the facts in applying this doc- 
trine. Moreover, I am convinced that 
this is truly a matter of policy for the 
decision of the Congress which I know 
will be soundly geared to the practical- 
ities of development of our river control 
projects and the simultaneous saving of 
our forest economy. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, death has 
stilled one of the most dynamic person- 
alities ever to champion the cause of de- 
mocracy. The untimely passing of 
Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, will leave a great void 
in the field of American foreign relations. 
The free world knew, loved, and trusted 
Adlai Stevenson. We have no one else 
who can command the prestige with 
which he was held in international 
affairs. Preservation of the free world’s 
democratic principles was the hallmark 
of his creed. And time and again his 
expert negotiations helped bring order 
out of chaos in the conduct of world 
affairs. 

I was privileged to know personally 
and enjoy the friendship of this capable 
and dedicated American. His life, both 
public and private, exemplified the prin- 
ciples of a strong and courageous Nation. 
We can be proud that in our lifetime we 
have had occasion to know and work with 
a man such as this. He has a secure 
niche in the annals of American history. 


AN EXAMPLE OF COURAGE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we hear the cries of harbingers 
of doom and professional crepe hangers 
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who would contend that the youth of 

America no longer has the stamina, the 

courage, the patriotism or the determi- 

nation to defend the interests of this 
country against its foreign foes. 

We all know how untrue this is, Mr. 
Speaker, but I wish to relate to this body 
a matter that has come to my attention 
recently involving a fine young con- 
stituent of mine by the name of Capt. 
Louis Edgar Perry. Captain Perry had a 
leg blown off in South Vietnam fighting 
the Vietcong and the Army was on the 
verge of retiring him for physical dis- 
ability. Captain Perry’s appeal to me 
was that I use what effort I could to pre- 
vail upon the Army to keep him on ac- 
tive duty so that he could return to 
Vietnam and continue to fight the Com- 
munists on his wooden leg. 

The Army has agreed to keep Captain 
Perry on active duty, but so far has not 
seen fit to return him to Vietnam. In- 
stead Captain Perry is being utilized to 
great advantage as ae instructor at Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

I knew, Mr. 8 that this body 
would be interested to know of the cour- 
age, determination and patriotism of this 
fine young American officer. 

I think the House of Representatives 
and the Nation would, likewise, be in- 
terested to know that this courageous 
young captain is a cousin of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 

This incident emphasizes the close re- 
lationship that our President has with 
the South Vietnamese fighting and that 
the suffering and heartaches of our boys 
overseas are a personal matter with our 
President. I know the President is in- 
deed proud of his young cousin, and that 
this pride extends to every American 
boy in uniform, 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include herewith at this point in 
the Recor an article about Capt. Louis 
Edgar Perry appearing in the Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Times: 

The article referred to is as follows: 
[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Times, 
June 23, 1965] 

Wins Ficur To Stay IN Army: Local Man 
Nor AsKING Aw From His Cousin LYNDON 

A Corpus Christi cousin of President John- 

son wants to stay in the service and return 

to combat even though he lost his leg in 


Vietnam. 

The will keep Capt. Louis Edgar Perry 
as a soldier, but it says he cannot return to 
Vietnam fighting, contending it is against 
Army policy for an amputee. 

Perry is the son of Mrs. Lois Roper Perry, 
183844 Third, the President's second cousin. 

The Army wanted to fit Perry with an arti- 
ficial leg shortly after he stepped on a land 
mine July 6, 1964, and give him a medical 
discharge. 

The story of Perry’s battle to remain in the 
service and return to combat came to light 
today. He went through his Congressman, 
Representative Jon Tour, instead of ask- 
ing the President for help. 

“We just didn’t feel like it was right to ask 
Lyndon,” Mrs. Perry said. “I know he would 
have given it special thought. But it might 
have been hard on him to make a decision.” 

“Perry told me,” Youna reported today, 
“that he wanted to get a wooden leg and go 
back to Vietnam and fight those Commu- 
nists. He asked me to do what I could to get 
him back to Vietnam. He said they needed 
men and he was ready to go.” 
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At Youne’s insistence, the Army did agree 
to permit Perry to remain in the service, but 
the top brass refused to let him return to 
combat. 

Mrs, Perry said her family and the John- 
sons are close, She said the President spent 
many summers with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Roper, in Robstown years ago. Her 
father is no longer living but her mother, 
now 89, resides in Weslaco and is the oldest 
living graduate of Johnson City High School. 

Mrs. Perry's mother is the former Pearl 
Johnson, who attended school with Rebecca 
Baines Johnson, the President’s mother. 

“Our families were always very close,” 
Mrs. Perry said. “My mother was first cousin 
to Lyndon’s daddy.” 

She said “it made me mad” when her son 
requested to be sent back to Vietnam. 

“I didn’t want him to go back with just 
one leg,” she said, 

Mrs. Perry is pleased, however, that the 
Army permitted him to stay in the service 
because “that’s all he knows and loves.” 

Mrs. Perry, a widow, operated Perry’s 
Flowers here from 1987 to 1951. She is now 
ace as a clerk for Morgan Engineering 


Mrs. Perry said her son found out in Febru- 
ary that he could remain in the Army. He 
was assigned to Fort Benning, Ga,, as an 
instructor, 

Perry is now in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital in Washington. He last visited his 
mother a few weeks ago. 

A native of Houston, he was educated at 
San Marcos Military Academy. He entered 
the Army in 1956. He is married and the 
father of three children. 

Perry spent 2 years in Vietnam as a 
member of the special forces. He was 
decorated with the Purple Heart, Bronze Star, 
and Army Commendation Medal. 


LICENSING DEALERS IN ANIMALS 
USED FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend, as most.of my colleagues do, the 
Medical Researchers Foundation that 
has made the world a healthier and a 
better place to live in. Through their 
tireless efforts, we daily conquer diseases 
that were incurable only yesterday. 
Their accomplishments are a source of 
inspiration for the sick of the entire 
world. 

However, it seems to me that this re- 
search should not be subsidized by the 
heartaches of the many owners of dogs 
and cats in our country, It has come to 
my attention that there exists in this 
country, the richest in the world, an 
organized and highly profitable business 
dealing in dogs and cats, family pets, to 
be used for this research, These dogs 
and cats are lured from their homes and 
from their loved ones, transported and 
boarded in indescribably filthy and un- 
sanitary conditions and sold at public 
auction by the pound to dealers who then 
retail them to medical research facilities. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 9743, to 
prevent this cruel business by licensing 
all dealers in animals to be used for re- 
search and all facilities that use them. 
The penalties for breaking the law would 
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be severe. I feel that I must point out at 
this time that this measure is in no way 
an antivivisectionist proposal or a pro- 
posal to hamper or limit research. It is 
simply a much-needed bill to prevent the 
theft and transportation of our family 
pets. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is an hon- 
or to join with a number of our distin- 
guished colleagues in introducing today 
a new version of the bill to establish 
a National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

This bill is similar to H.R. 6200, which 
I introduced last March, with a few 
minor technical changes, as suggested 
by the Special Subcommittee on Labor. 
Provisions for grants-in-aid to work- 
shops are added. The Director of the 
National Gallery of Art and the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Fine Arts are 
added to the Federal Council on the Arts 
and Humanities. 

Legislation to encourage the arts and 
humanities is vital in working toward 
that improved quality of life that is the 
essence of the Great Society. President 
Johnson has strongly endorsed this leg- 
islation. 

We can all remember how dear this 
subject was to President Kennedy. As 
a monument to him—and as an expres- 
sion of this body’s concern with the fu- 
ture of our national culture—we should 
quickly enact this bill into law. 


MAN’S DEEPEST PENETRATION OF 
SPACE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unantmous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, as we meet 
here today, there is very high excite- 
ment across the United States, in Cali- 
fornia at NASA’s Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, and, indeed, across the world. 

At this very moment, scientists and 
engineers are clustered about a machine 
watching the slow but exciting data be- 
ing printed out from recorders which re- 
corded photographs of man’s deepest 
penetration of space. 

While the group at JPL in Pasadena, 
Calif., has earned the privilege of being 
on the spot, they are backed up by thou- 
sands of men and women in Government, 
in industry, and or our university cam- 
puses. 

Since last November, when the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration launched the spacecraft called 
Mariner IV toward the planet Mars, we 
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have been living in a historic era in 
man’s never-ceasing quest for knowledge 
about himself and the universe he lives 
in. Now for the first time a manmade 
object—a 575-pound engineering mar- 
vel—has photographed another planet in 
our solar system while flying by that 
planet. 

Mariner IV, which was launched last 
November 28, climaxed a 228-day jour- 
ney at 9:01 p.m., e.d.t., last night by 
fiying within 6,100 miles of Mars. 

Mariner is now a small part of our 
solar system. Its trajectory will carry 
it on a long sweeping orbit around the 
Sun similar to the orbit of our own Earth 
and Mars. Its orbit will take it within 
100 million miles of the Sun at closest 
approach; and it will range as far as 141 
million miles from the Sun. Mariner’s 
vee will be 569 days long in its perpetual 
orbit. 

For the next few weeks of that orbit 
Mariner will still be busy reporting in- 
formation from interplanetary space. 
We eagerly await, of course, word of 
Mariner’s attempt to take pictures of 
Mars as it flew by at more than 11,000 
miles an hour relative to the planet. 

Some 45 minutes before it made its 
closest approach to Mars, Mariner 
turned on a small television camera it 
carried aboard. From all information 
available to us now from the space flight 
operations facility at JPL, it appears 
that the television camera operated as 
expected. 

Project officials at Pasadena report, 
however, that at the time Mariner was 
recording the pictures on a tape record- 
ing machine, it transmitted some con- 
fusing information. It was impossible 
overnight to unravel the meaning of this 
report—to determine without doubt 
whether pictures actually were recorded 
on the tape. 

At about 9 o’clock this morning, how- 
ever, Mariner was ordered to start slowly 
radioing the information recorded on the 
tape back to Earth. I am delighted to 
report that JPL has informed me that 
it appears that picture information is 
recorded on the tape. The first informa- 
tion relayed back to the Earth tracking 
stations were black lines which was ex- 
actly as expected. About 2 hours ago, 
JPL reported that the data changed to 
an expected pattern, one which indi- 
cated that there were changes in the 
light intensity information recorded on 
the tape. 

We must be patient for a full report. 
Mariner is at a tremendous distance from 
Earth—more than 134 million miles, 
which is more than twice the distance 
any spacecraft has ever maintained com- 
munications with Earth. Mariner must 
speak to us very slowly, therefore, radio- 
ing only 84 bits of information per sec- 
ond. That means that each picture, 
which was taken and recorded on the 
tape in a little more than 40 seconds, will 
take more than 8 hours to radio back to 
Earth in digital form or a series of zeroes 
and ones. Thus, it will not be until 5:30 
this evening that playback of one picture 
is completed. It is then a long, laborious 
process requiring amazing electronic 
equipment to translate this digital data 
into photographs. 
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I am hopeful that Mariner’s radio re- 
port will be that all went well and. that 
we have man’s first closeup pictures of 
Mars, This will be a scientific achieve- 
ment to rank with Galileo’s first look at 
the Moon through his telescope. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
Mariner is providing us with unprece- 
dented scientific information about in- 
terplanetary space and about Mars itself. 
It carried a complex of scientific instru- 
ments to measure radiation, energetic 
particles, magnetic fields, and cosmic 
dust in space. 

The findings of these instruments in 
interplanetary space already have been 
reported. Much data was gathered 
within the vicinity of Mars which, ac- 
cording to preliminary study, changes 
some of our pre-Mariner notions about 
our intriguing neighbor planet. Detailed 
findings, of course, will await long weeks 
of analysis by the scientists. 

While we will have in hand in the 
weeks and months to come new data 
about Mars, this accomplishment has an 
even larger meaning for all of us. It is 
tangible evidence of man’s determina- 
tion, skill, and desire to seek the un- 
known and, in our system for doing 
things, for the benefit of all mankind. 


DOG THEFT AND TRANS- 
PORTATION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as a dog 
owner it came as a deep shock to me to 
learn that stolen household pets were 
being used for medical research. The 
very extensive and comprehensive re- 
search in all fields of medicine and drug 
research naturally calls for increasingly 
large numbers of research animlas. I do 
not propose to delay or put any strings 
whatsoever on the researcher, providing 
he and his facility are using animals 
legitimately acquired. By introducing 
a companion bill to H.R. 9743, introduced 
by my distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. Resnick], I simply want 
to add my voice opposing this most cruel 
form of theft. We have reached a point 
in our economic development where it 
should no longer be necessary for hospi- 
tals to issue “invitations to steal” by 
calling for dogs to be supplied by thiey- 
ery. The passage of this bill will not 
cause any hardship on the legitimate 
kennel owner, add any cost to hospital 
research, and cut the profits of no one 
except the full time professional dog 
thieves. It will, however, protect to some 
extent our pets from the dastardly acts 
of the flesh peddlers. 


FIRST CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] and I 
may extend our remarks in the body of 
the Record and include in each instance 
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a talk by a colleague of ours on the 

first Congress of Micronesia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands are, in effect, wards of the 
United States since we administer the 
trust territory under agreement with 
the United Nations. Ours is the fourth 
flag under which these people of the 
Marshall, Caroline, and Mariana Islands 
have lived. The Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, and the Japanese were all there 
before we were. 

This week for the first time in the his- 
tory of these good people a territorywide 
congress is assembling. I regard this as 
a significant step—a very significant 
step—in their political advancement, 
and I am proud of the role the US. 
Government and the High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory have played in 
bringing it into being. The obstacles 
are very great, considering the variety of 
mutually unintelligible languages that 
are spoken in the islands and considering 
the varying degrees to which the island- 
ers have adapted themselves to the 
usages of Western civilization. Never- 
theless they are trying, and trying hard. 

I regarded the event as so important 
that I asked two members of our Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
attend—the Honorable N. NEIMAN 
CraLey and the Honorable Rocers C. B. 
Morton. Each is making a statement to 
the Congress. Congressman Saytor is 
inserting Congressman Morrton’s state- 
ment in the Recorp and I am asking that 
Congressman CRALEY’s go in, too. It is 
an eloquent and well thought out dis- 
course on our Government’s position 
with regard to the trust territory, and 
I commend it to all Members of the 
House for reading and study: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN N. NEIMAN CRALEY 
BEFORE THE FIRST CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA, 
SAIPAN, JULY 1965 
As a representative of Congressman WAYNE 

N. ASPINALL, chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, on 

behalf of the committee and the American 

Congress, I bring greetings and congratula- 

tions to this newly inaugurated legislature. 

On behalf of my Government I welcome this 

advance of representative government in the 

Pacific community. With the meeting of 

the first Micronesian Congress, the process 

of self-government comes to another part of 
_ the globe. 

Over 400 years have passed since Ferdi- 
nand Magellan anchored his ships off these 
islands in his famous voyage around the 
world. Since that time you have known 
many governing powers: Spanish, German, 
Japanese. The pages of American history 
record battles waged upon these islands in 
World War II when Saipan and Tinian be- 
came crucial engagements for the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Since the end of that war you have 
experienced a joint United States-United 
Nations administration, which we hope and 
believe has contributed to your own efforts 
toward political unity and economic prog- 
ress in this beautiful sea of isles. 

Today you begin that experiment in self- 
government the American colonists intro- 
duced to the modern world almost 200 years 
ago. Senator GRUENING has compared this 
Congress to the atomic bomb tests on Eniwe- 
tok and observed that the “new force being 
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unleashed in Micronesia in the form of 
political self-government will in the long 
run prove to be even more important and 
revolutionary.” His sentiments express my 
own, as I stand before your legislature today 
and witness this significant phase in political 
advancement toward self-rule. 

During the American Revolution in 1776, 
the ardent Thomas Paine reminded the dis- 
couraged American patriots that “Every spot 
of the Old World is overrun with oppression.” 
Shortly thereafter the great French states- 
man and philosopher, Turgot wrote from 
France: This people is the hope of the hu- 
man race. It may become the model. It 
ought to show the world by fact, that men 
can be free * * +*+” From the midst of the 
struggle George Washington declared that 
liberty and self-government were “finally 
staked on the experiment entrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” American 
victory in that revolution made her that 
hope, that model of freedom for all men. 
This became the dream, the vision, the mis- 
sion of America. 

When John Adams, the second President 
of the young Republic, delivered his inau- 
gural address in 1797, the major problem lay 
in maintaining an effective yet restrained 
National Government. As President Adams 
phrased it: 

“When it was first perceived * * * that no 
middle course for America remained, be- 
tween unlimited submission to a foreign 
legislature and a total independence of its 
claims, men of reflection were less apprehen- 
sive of danger from the formidable power of 
fleets and armies * * * than from the con- 
tests and dissensions, which would certainly 
arise, concerning the forms of government to 
be instituted over the whole and over the 
parts of this * country. Relying, how- 
ever, on the purity of their intentions, the 
justice of their cause, and the integrity and 
intelligence of the people, under an overrul- 
ing providence, which had so signally pro- 
tected this country from the first, the repre- 
sentatives of this Nation * * * cut asunder, 
the ties which had bound them, and 
launched into an ocean of uncertainty.” 

The ocean of uncertainty, President Adams 
mentioned, had to be charted and crossed by 
a ship of state which was relatively untried. 
In America not only federal union, but inde- 
pendence and democracy also set sail in a 
world dominated since the Renaissance by 
powerful centralized monarchies. Shipwreck 
seemed inevitable to most. Yet the ideas of 
government by consent of the governed and 
of national independence, launched so in- 
auspiciously in 1789 have since shattered em- 
pires, dethroned kings, fomented revolutions, 
inspired republican institutions and demo- 
cratic governments all over the world. 

When the British colonists in America took 
their bold step to independence, many 
colonial outposts flourished around the world. 
The competition for wealth and national 
power had led England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands to empire 
building in the Americas, India, and the East 
Indies during the great age of exploration, 
discovery, and colonization. ; 

Almost a century of relative calm elapsed 
before a new wave of colonialism occurred in 
the late 19th century. Belgium, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and Japan joined in the scramble 
for protectorates, railroad or territorial con- 
cessions, special privileges, financial interests 
in Asia, Africa, the islands of the South Pa- 
cific. Merchants and missionaries, militarists 
and adventurers, nationalists and politicians 
invaded these lands with a variety of motives 
in the age of imperalism. 

Encouraged by colonial rivalries, the great 
world wars of the 20th century yet stimulated 
nationalism in the colonial peoples. Within 
a decade after World War II almost 20 Asian 
and African countries from Indonesia and 
Syria to Vietnam and Tunisia had won their 
freedom. This was just the beginning. 
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Colonies, like ripened fruit, were indeed fall- 
ing from the mother tree upon reaching ma- 
turity. 

Self-government became the cry of the 
emerging nations, a cry the American people 
cannot, have not, and will not ignore. Born 
ourselves of an anticolonial revolution, we 
cherish government of, by, and for the 
people; we revere and applaud national inde- 
pendence. Our history reveals that these 
ideals which created our Nation, also deter- 
mine our relations with those lands living 
under our flag. 

During the confederation period of the 
American Government a plan was devised 
for administering land and providing for 
local representative government in the then 
Northwest. This Ordinance of 1787 created 
political order out of the wilderness and es- 
tablished a method for evolutionary govern- 
ment, self-government at that. 

First a Governor, secretary, and three 
judges would be appointed by Congress. 
When the territory had 5,000 free males of 
voting age, a territorial legislature could be 
elected and a nonvoting delegate sent to 
Congress. A population of 60,000 could then 
be admitted to the Union “on an equal 
footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatever,” as the ordinance stipu- 
lated. The essence of this plan was repeated 
for all continental and most of the insular 
possessions of the United States. 

The ancient doctrine that all colonies ex- 
ist for the benefit of the mother or founding 
country, to be politically subordinate, so- 
cially inferior, economically subservient, was 
hereby discarded and a new colonial policy 
formulated by a new nation. Based upon 
the principle of ultimate equality, this policy 
provided a temporary period of tutelage first. 
One of the great contributions of American 
democracy emerged in this conception of 
the relationship between the initial metrop- 
olis and the colony. Such a solution by 
George III and the Parliament might have 
forestalled the American Revolution. 

The articles of that famous ordinance also 
encouraged education, prohibited slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, guaranteed to the in- 
habitants of the territory civil rights and 
liberties. The ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution were thus 
assured of spread with the frontier. 

Due in large part to this enlightened ter- 
ritorial policy, the United States was able 
to expand from the original 13 Atlantic col- 
onies westward to the Pacific; north to Can- 
ada; south to Mexico and the gulf. The 
“manifest destiny” of the American people 
was realized by: Purchase, as in the case of 
the vast Louisiana Territory which in 1803 
covered the whole western half of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; peaceful treaty, by which we 
acquired Florida from Spain in 1819 and the 
Oregon Territory from Great Britain in 1846; 
by annexation; as in the case of Texas in 
1845 which had desired admittance to the 
Union; once by war, in 1848 when victory 
in the Mexican War plus $15 million awarded 
the United States the rest of the Southwest 
including California. 

American possessions overseas portray a 
slightly different, but similar, story, These 
lands have been acquired by purchase, peace- 
ful treaty, annexation, or war too—and in 
that order. The U.S. Government purchased 
Alaska from Russia in 1867 and the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark in 1917. The Philip- 
pines were bought from Spain as a part of 
the peace settlement terminating the Span- 
ish-American War in 1898. American Samoa 
is held by a treaty among the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany of 1899, plus 
voluntary land cessions by certain high 
chiefs of the islands. A 10-mile strip of 
land, the Canal Zone, is leased by agreement 
with Panama for perpetuity. American ju- 
risdiction in the Ryukyus (Okinawa) con- 
tinues since World War II, for security rea- 
sons, by treaty agreement with Japan. 
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Hawaii was annexed in 1898 after many half- 
starts and previous requests that it be so. 
Guam and Puerto Rico were awarded as a 
result of that same war with Spain. 

The Trust Territories of the Pacific, here, 
are held in trust by an agreement with the 
Security Council of the United Nations since 
1947. 

The philosophy of the American Govern- 
ment has been to give a large degree of self- 
government, autonomy, even independence. 
Two of these oversea territories have been 
admitted as equal States; namely, Hawaii and 
Alaska, in 1959. The Philippines were prom- 
ised and received complete independence in 
1946; Puerto Rico became a Commonwealth 
in 1952, a self-governing island, yet in 
matters of defense and foreign relations re- 
sponsible to the United States. The peoples 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and many in the Canal Zone have been made 
citizens of the United States. 

Developing self-government, aiding and 
encouraging the improvement of living con- 
ditions, education, health, the economy, re- 
main the objectives of the American Gov- 
ernment in the islands and territories under 
its administration. 

In essence the plan of government outlined 
in 1787 has been pursued in all of these 
areas. The kind of government, the idea of 
stages of government, self-government, grad- 
ual representation by the people them- 
selves—these are the principles deriving from 
the Ordinance of 1787. James Otis’ asser- 
tion that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny” has been acknowledged in Amer- 
ican administration of these lands. 

Observing modern history one must no- 
tice two forces that have met and clashed 
in the decades since World War II. Na- 
tional self-determination and imperialism 
are incompatible objectives. The far-flung 
colonial empires have eroded and are fast 
disappearing. Benjamin Disraeli’s plea in 
the 1870's for an “imperial country” rather 
than.a “comfortable England” would fall 
today upon deaf ears. Nor would any col- 
onies agree with the Greek Pericles that 
“to be within the circle of our influence is 
not dependence but privilege. 

American sympathy rests with these 
emerging nations; our relations with those 
living under our flag evidences this fact. 
With Thomas Jefferson we believe that “The 
God who gave us life, gave us liberty at the 
same time.” We believe, moreover, that this 
applies to all men. 

Acutely aware of a new imperialism, pres- 
ent in today’s world, President John F. Ken- 
nedy in a July 4 address in 1962 observed 
that: “If there is a single issue that divides 
the world today, it is independence * * *.” 
The attitude of the United States toward 
this denial of freedom must be and is con- 
sistent with our affirmation of man’s right 
to freedom almost 200 years ago. As Pres- 
ident Kennedy reaffirmed: 

“And today this Nation—conceived in 
revolution, nurtured in liberty, maturing in 
independence—has no intention of abdicat- 
ing its leadership in that worldwide move- 
ment for independence to any nation or 
society committed to systematic human op- 
pression.” 

Just as the success of the American ex- 
periment made the United States the hope, 
the model of the world, so may the success 
of this government in the new world of the 
Pacific community in cooperation with my 
Government, register another victory for 
government by the people, for the idea of 
popular government. The people of the 
United States welcome you to that com- 
munity of nations which fosters freedom, 
encourages peace, prosperity, for its people. 
We ask that you join with us in this con- 
tinuing endeavor to elevate mankind, to ac- 
quire and preserve the heritage of dignity 
and well-being which is man’s to claim and 
possess in cooperation with one another, 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, two 
Members of this House are on Saipan 
this week attending the first meetings of 
the new Congress of Micronesia. My 
side of the aisle is represented by the 
Honorable Rocers C. B. Morton, the 
other side by the Honorable N. NEIMAN 
CRALEY, Jr. I am proud that our House 
of Representatives is so well represented 
at this newest of all the world’s parlia- 
mentary bodies and I am glad that I, 
even at this great distance, should have 
this opportunity to welcome the Micro- 
nesian Congress to the ranks of those 
bodies throughout the world in which 
the voice of the people is heard. 

To these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to append the address which the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Morton] 
is giving to the assembled representatives 
of the Micronesian people. It is full of 
good sense and sound advice which all 
of us can take to heart. One paragraph 
in particular has caught my attention: 


As an elected official of your own par- 
ticular district, you have the responsibility 
to represent the interests of friends and 
neighbors with whom you share a common 
background and tradition. But you also 
represent the overriding interests of many 
individuals whom you have never met, of 
communities you have never visited, of 
islands you have never seen. In short you 
represent the public interest, and your suc- 
cess as a legislator will depend in no small 
degree on how well you are able to blend the 
needs of your community with the needs of 
all Micronesia, 


This admonition is one that all of us, 
whether on Saipan or in Washington or 
New Delhi or Lima must constantly keep 
in mind. So are many other points 
made by Congressman Morton which I 
shall not take the time to repeat. Let 
me merely say that I recommend study 
of the entire statement to my colleagues: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN ROGERS C. B. MOR- 
TON, REPUBLICAN OF MARYLAND, PREPARED 
FOR DELIVERY AT THE CONVENING OF THE 1ST 
SESSION OF THE CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA, 
AT SAIPAN, UNITED NATIONS TRUST TERRI- 
TORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, JULY 12, 1965 


Congressman CRALEY, High Commissioner 
Goding, Secretary Carver, members of the 
First Micronesian Congress and distin- 
guished guests, I am deeply honored and 
proud to have been chosen to speak on this 
momentous occasion which is such an im- 
portant milestone in the long and noble 
history of representative government, 

I come bearing the greetings and con- 
gratulations of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Speaker of the House, and 
the minority leader. This legislative body 
was established under the provisions of our 
Constitution in 1789. 

The development of a legislative system, 
in which the needs, aspirations and inalien- 
able rights of all people can be served, is an 
arduous and complicated process even 
under the best of circumstances. As in 
building a house, one must carefully select 
a site, prepare an architectural plan and lay 
a solid foundation. 

When these preliminary steps are over- 
looked, or, in the eagerness to present an 
impressive facade, they are carelessly con- 
sidered, then it is only a matter of time be- 
fore the structure will fall before the forces 
of wind and water. So it is with men and 
the institutions of government they build. 

The preparations for representative gov- 
ernment and a legislative system for the 
trust territory have been underway for 
nearly 20 years. I believe it is fitting, and 
indeed important, that we take a moment 
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during these early proceedings to examine 
a few of the preliminary steps in the build- 
ing of the Congress of Micronesia. 

As a result of World War II, my Govern- 
ment assumed the administrative responsi- 
bility for an area about as large as the con- 
tinental United States, an area comprising 
some 2,100 islands spread across approxi- 
mately 3 million square miles of ocean. Al- 
though the inhabited land mass was con- 
siderably less than our smallest State, Rhode 
Island, more than 2,400 miles and at least 
nine indigenous languages separated the 
ee and communities of the trust terri- 

ry. 

If the site upon which to build a Micro- 
nesian house of government offered prob- 
lems of cohesiveness and communications, 
then these problems had to be overcome by 
sound architecural planning and a care- 
fully laid foundation. 

Twelve years ago, at a meeting at Truk, 
island leaders from the Marianas, the Mar- 
shalls and the Carolines decided to move 
slowly and cautiously in establishing a ter- 
ritorial legislature for Micronesia. They 
were determined to avoid what one observer 
called elements of disastrous friction which 
might result from premature actions. A 
second conference in 1957 led to the setting 
up of an Inter-District Advisory Council 
which met for 1 week each year. 

By 1959, district congresses were in oper- 
ation in Ponape, Palau, Truk, and the Mar- 
shalls and many of the other islands had 
established elective municipal councils. In 
spite of the obstacles of distance and dif- 
ferences, you were showing the United 
States, and world, that you believe deeply 
in the principles of responsible self-govern- 
ment and that you would leave no stone 
unturned to reach this objective. 

The Advisory Council of Micronesia, 
whose members had originally been ap- 
pointed by the High Commissioner, worked 
out an elective system based upon local 
and district legislative organs, and popular 
elections were provided for by 1962. The 
next step was careful study to set up a 
truly legislative system with authentic 
powers to levy taxes and to participate in 
the formulation of the budget. 

The immediate result of this painstaking 
labor, and the close cooperation of the U.S. 
Government and your island leaders is the 
opening of the first Micronesian Congress 
which we celebrate today. The long range 
result will involve no less than the efforts 
of the past, and no less than the best of 
each of you assembled here at Saipan are 
able to give for the future. 

For I am convinced that no grand politi- 
cal design, no instant economic windfall— 
none of these will do as much to chart a 
course of success and prosperity for Micro- 
nesia as will your constant diligence and 
imagination as elected legislators. 

It is in your hands to develop an effec- 
tive governmental operation to serve the 
widespread interests of your widespread 
constituents, It is in your hands to forge 
@ Micronesian identity from among the 
many diverse peoples who have placed their 
trust in each of you. It is in your hands if 
a sprinkling of tiny islands in the world’s 
largest ocean are to be welded into a mean- 
ingful unit of order and well-being. 

Thus as a member of this historic First 
Congress, you will be judged not only as 
legisaltors taking part in the planning and 
drafting of the rules and regulations that 
will affect all Micronesians for many years to 
come; you will be graded also on your ability 
to cope with everyday problems, as well as 
your vision of distant goals and aspirations. 
You will make your mark not just for the 
appearance of your name on major legisla- 
tion, but also for your behind-the-scenes 
efforts in committees where the real fruits 
of all congresses are planted. 

As an elected official of your own particu- 
lar district, you have the responsibility to 
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represent the interests of friends and neigh- 
bors with whom you share a common back- 
ground and tradition. But you also repre- 
sent the overriding interests of many indi- 
viduals whom you have never met, of com- 
munities you have never visited, of islands 
you have never seen. In short you represent 
the public interest, and your success as a 
legislator will depend in no small degree on 
how well you are able to blend the needs of 
your community with the needs of all 
Micronesia. 

If then, members of this initial Congress 
are legislators and public servants, then too 
they must function as educators as well. 
For the full meaning of representative Gov- 
ernment can only be realized when the great 
majority of citizens come to know and under- 
stand the workings of a democratic system. 

As this is the first session of the territorial 
Congress, your work in the educational field 
is cut out for you. I understand that you 
have been studying parliamentary proce- 
dures and other congressional functions 
under the able guidance of your legislative 
counsel, Dr. Robbins. 

This is an important beginning if your 
assembly is to make the most of its short 
session, and is to undertake the task of 
preparing a realistic annual legislative pro- 
gram. But just as important will be the 
steps you initiate to inform your constitu- 
ents of the under consideration 
and the differing views of your fellow Con- 
gressmen on local and territorial issues. 

So add to your growing list of responsibili- 
ties that of communicator. During those 
periods when the Congress is in session, and 
at other times when you gather for com- 
mittee meetings, make every effort to be in 
contact with your district by mail and by 
all available communication facilities. With 
hundreds of islands separated by thousands 
of miles of water, the power of a personal 
letter should not be underestimated. 

After a lengthy congressional meeting, sit 
down with the notes of the day’s events, put 
them in readable and understandable form, 
and send them off to an island leader in your 
home district with instructions to give your 
summary the widest possible dissemination. 
I think you will find the results worthwhile, 
not only for your new Congress, but for your 
personal political careers as well. 

Under the terms of the order establishing 
the First Micronesian Congress, the legisla- 
ture will be in session for a 1-month period 
each year. It is likely that your various 
committees will be meeting at other times, 
in other places, according to the need for 
additional legislative preparation. 

I cannot stress too strongly that the re- 
sponsibilities of government will not dis- 
appear with the end of your meeting here at 
Saipan this month, but they will follow each 
and every member of this assembly as he 
returns to family, job, and community. The 
role of legislator, of public servant, of 
educator, and of communicator, will weigh 
upon your shoulders as you assume your 
norma] duties at home. 

But it is a weight that all freemen must 
bear, and one that gives the upright in 
character and proud in spirit a new strength 
for the problems that lie ahead. The very 
fact that this is your first congressional ses- 
sion underscores the inevitable struggles and 
obstacles that must be faced in the future 
if the concept of self-government is to en- 
dure. 

In the earliest days of the United States 
of America, that very name was held up to 
scorn and ridicule because our Nation’s lead- 
ers were unable, or unwilling, to submerge 
their local interests for the common good. 
There were those who said our young Govern- 
ment would not find its way out of a wilder- 
ness of petty strife and costly bickering that 
nad: produced bitter division and runaway 
It was only through the selfless delibera- 
tions and actions of leaders not unlike: this 
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group assembled here today that the United 
States of America was able to pull itself to- 
gether, bind its wounds and face the future. 
And for many years, a bleak future it was. 

There is a real and deep significance in this 
first meeting of the Congress of Micronesia. 
You are telling all who would listen that 
your people are determined to face the future 
as free men and women. You are commit- 
ting your people to a form of government 
that has offered these who would accept its 
challenge more of the blessings of liberty 
than any other system yet devised by the 
mind of man, 

You are charting a course for this island 
complex that can only lead to individual 
achievement and community development. 
In this task, you will have the wholehearted 
support and admiration of the Congress of 
the United States. We applaud your action, 
and await with confidence your accomplish- 
ments. 


VIETNAM MONEY SUPPORT 
INADEQUATE 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasingly heavy defense expenditures in 
support of the action in Vietnam and our 
worldwide commitments demand that 
the President and Congress act immedi- 
ately to provide adequate funds to carry 
out U.S. policies successfully. 

When the fiscal year 1966 Defense 
appropriation bill came up in the House 
of Representatives on June 23, 1965, deep 
concern was expressed over the fact that 
there is insufficient funding in the budget 
to support the escalated action in 
Vietnam. 

Subsequent events have served to un- 
derscore the urgency of the situation and 
the importance of acting now to provide 
the necessary funding. 

Here are some of the major events that 
have and are happening which largely 
were not taken into consideration by the 
Defense Department in the budget 
request: 

Significant increases in manpower are 
being committed to South Vietnam; 

Large increases in equipment and com- 
bat consumables are required to support 
the escalated effort; 

An increase in air and surface trans- 
portation is required to move both men 
and material; 

Replacement of stocks and equipment 
to those units from which they have 
been taken is needed; 

Replacement is needed of reserve 
stocks as rapidly as possible so that we 
may be prepared for other eventualities; 

There is an increase in combat pay 
which was unprogramed; 

An airmobile division is to be created 
and its anticipated deployment to South 
Vietnam, all of which was unprogramed. 

During the floor debate on June 23, 
1965, I stated: 

The fiscal year 1966 budget contains insuffi- 
cient funding for the Vietnamese effort. The 
President has made certain policy decisions 
affecting our position and commitments in 
Vietnam. This commitment includes the 
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large-scale introductions of American per- 
sonnel and equipment. The decisions to 
commit American lives and American prestige 
must be backed up and supported with the 
appropriations necessary to carry them out 
successfully. 


This concern, however, related not just 
to Vietnam but to other areas as well, as 
I stated: 

It is also of serious concern that equip- 
ment and material priorities for Vietnam 
must not be permitted to so deplete active 
forces inventory as to impair the readiness 
of our forces not committed to Vietnam. 
Our forces no matter where they are located, 
must be sufficiently equipped to respond to 
any emergency. Reserve stocks are for the 
purpose of having available a sufficient in- 
ventory to take care of the unknown and un- 
predictable events that could occur all over 
the world. The Dominican Republic is a 
recent example. 


It is particularly significant that a re- 
view of the House debate on the defense 
appropriation bill would clearly show 
that this position was not refuted. To 
the contrary, it was largely substantiated. 
The only item which was introduced dur- 
ing the debate in an attempt to answer 
the charge was a letter written by Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara June 9, 
1965. Rather than deny the correctness 
of the position, however, the letter serves 
to reinforce it. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the esca- 
lated activities in Vietnam are in sig- 
nificant amounts and that additional 
equipment and replacements are re- 
quired. Secretary McNamara claims 
that he has sufficient flexibility through 
such means as emergency funds and 
transfer authority to cover any im- 
mediate needs. Based upon existing pro- 
cedures the Department of Defense does 
have the ability to use emergency funds 
and transfers from other programs, but 
these procedures are intended to be used 
for emergency situations which were not 
known at the time of a budget request, 
or when Congress is not in session. Cer- 
tainly the situation in Vietnam and the 
readiness condition of our other units 
are sufficiently known so that they can 
be provided for in the fiscal year 1966 
budget, on which final action is still 
pending in Congress. To use the means 
indicated by the Secretary of Defense 
would be a misuse of the authority 
granted by Congress. 

Secretary McNamara has indicated, 
and properly so, that he has given top 
priority to the needs of Vietnam. But to 
accomplish this, equipment and stocks 
have been taken from other units and 
evidence is accumulating that such units 
are falling below their authorized needs. 
In simple words, we are robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. 

Aclear-cut example is a decision which 
was at the request of the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, to transfer, since January 1965, 
20 RB-57 jet aircraft from 5 Air Na- 
tional Guard units throughout the coun- 
try and place them in the Active Air 
Force inventory for Vietnam, This ac- 
tion has resulted in the Air National 
Guard being under authorized strength 
for this component. These aircraft must 
be replaced. The production line for the 
RB-57 has been closed, and if some other 
aircraft is substituted, that in turn 
would probably require replacement. 
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No provision for this type of action has 
been specifically included in the budget. 

In another instance, the Army had 
recommended a production rate of the 
UH-1B & D Iroquois helicopters at 75 a 
month. Secretary McNamara reduced 
this request to 60 a month. It has now 
been reported that the production rate 
has been raised to 70. Again, these addi- 
tional costs are not covered in the fiscal 
year 1966 budget. 

For the fiscal year 1965, the Army re- 
quest for procurement of ammunition 
was $408 million. In fiscal year 1966, in 
spite of Vietnam, the request for 
ammunition was $344.9 million. Even 
though the fiscal year 1965 budget re- 
quest for ammunition was made on the 
basis of real need for both current usage 
and to provide an adequate level of 
stocks, during the hearings it was 
brought out that only $272 million would 
be spent. This type of action has oc- 
curred in previous years. Such large 
differences between what is requested 
and what is finally spent raises serious 
questions as to what our actual stock 
level is relative to ammunition. 

Obviously this is a vital area and the 
current degree of action in Vietnam 
clearly dictates a high level of consump- 
tion. It has been reported that con- 
sumption of ammunition in Vietnam has 
quadrupled. 

A related area is spare parts and main- 
tenance. During the course of the De- 
fense appropriation hearings, the Navy 
stated that the budget for the replenish- 
ment of spare parts is tight primarily 
due to stricter guidelines which were im- 
posed on them. A principal Navy wit- 
ness stated: 

We will make every effort to operate with 
this level, but we are concerned and will 
have to watch very carefully any effect upon 
our ability to meet expanded requirements 
if those should come about as a result of 
the southeast Asia operations in concern of 
the very long supply lines in that area. 


Certainly the problem of combat pay 
is particularly important, far beyond the 
basic fiscal considerations. The Depart- 
ment of Defense issued a directive, No. 
1340.6, on June 2, 1965, concerning the 
eligibility of military personnel to receive 
special “combat pay” for those subject to 
hostile fire. 

Under the previous special pay policy, 
about one-fourth of the military per- 
sonnel serving in South Vietnam have 
been receiving hostile-fire payments 
monthly. Under this new modified pol- 
icy, all U.S. military personnel serving 
in South Vietnam will be eligible for the 
special pay, unless certain areas are ex- 
cepted by the unified commander. This 
new policy is completely warranted 
under existing conditions and if any- 
thing is overdue. In any event, this di- 
rective creates an increase in personnel 
pay amounting to many millions of 
dollars, which was unprogramed and 
therefore not covered in the budget. We 
have been constantly told this is an ex- 
tremely tight budget, and in the area of 
pay there is not the flexibility as in 
other parts of the budget. 

Other items that further illustrate the 
inadequacy of the fiscal year 1966 
budget, as they were either not pro- 
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gramed or budgeted at the presently 
planned level include: 

The decision to significantly increase 
ground troops in South Vietnam. 

The Navy, it has been reported, has 
been spread thin, with the 7th Fleet 
now employing four and at times five 
aircraft carriers off Vietnam and adding 
a new naval patrol command off the 
South Vietnamese coast. 

It has been further reported that sur- 
face shipments of material have 
mounted to 125,000 tons a month, while 
air shipments have reached a record 
35,000 tons a month. Imports of petro- 
leum products have increased to 500,000 
barrels a month. 

Also reported is the probability that 
the new Ist Calvary airmobile“ divi- 
sion will go to Vietnam. This is a new 
concept for which tests had recently been 
completed. The division will be larger 
than a normal Army division, having 
close to 16,000 men and will contain in- 
creased air capability particularly heli- 
copters for quick mobility. There were 
no plans in the fiscal year 1966 budget 
to create such a division, much less to 
deploy it into active combat in Vietnam. 
It has now also been reported that there 
is a distinct possibility that a second 
“airmobile” division will be created. 
This too was unplanned. 

It is a fact that we are carrying out 
added activities and that they must be 
funded. This should be accomplished in 
a timely, reasonable manner, completely 
in keeping with the right of Congress 
and the public to know how much is 
being spent, when it is being spent, and 
for what purpose. 

Considering the international situa- 
tion, we must be in a secure position mil- 
itarily. This includes having an ade- 
quate budget which will provide for the 
current defense needs and equally im- 
portant, future emergencies. Adequate 
money and adequate equipment must be 
provided for every unit at a proper level 
according to the table of organization 
and priority position. We have consist- 
ently been told the fiscal year 1966 de- 
fense budget is a tight budget. Any 
budget manipulations to solve the prob- 
lems mentioned here must therefore have 
serious effects upon other programs un- 
less additional funds are provided. This 
must not be allowed to happen. For- 
tunately we have an opportunity to cor- 
rect this situation and maintain our high 
level of strength which now exists. The 
fiscal year 1966 Defense appropriation 
bill has not cleared the Congress and 
therefore the President can revise the 
defense budget, or submit a supplemental 
request immediately. 

If this is not done, it will not merely 
be a question of having available ade- 
quate funds, but the additional question 
must then be raised as to what is this 
administration’s approach to military 
preparedness. 


THE TRADITIONAL AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 
Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, today I received a copy of a 
letter directed to a Member of the other 
body. The message it contained is so 
much needed today and so exemplifies 
the spirit of the true American char- 
acter, that I would like to share a part 
of this letter with you. It was written 
by Mrs. Eva M. Harmon of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and contains this message of 
courage and indomitable spirit. I in- 
clude this excerpt from Mrs. Harmon’s 
letter as a part of these remarks: 


When I read of the rent subsidy proposal, 
I did not write. I thought no Alabamian, 
no southerner would support it. But I see 
by our local papers that you did. 

You mention housing for a number of 
groups. What I want to know is, when is 
the Federal Government going to quit put- 
ting a premium on so-called poverty? How 
many of our poverty stricken people -will 
want to try to better themselves if the 
Government will do it for them, with no 
effort on their part? 

You spoke of the handicapped. That is 
not exactly a foreign word to me. At 10 
months of age I had polio which left me 
handicapped, if you choose to call it that; 
at least it left me lame. 

When I was old enough to leave home and 
go out on my own, I chose a work that would 
be a real challenge to me—I wanted to be a 
linotype operator in a newspaper office. At 
that time that was a man’s job; in the past 
few years with more modern equipment, more 
women are employed. When I went to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for training, the instructor tried 
in every way possible to persuade me to take 
another course, even holding me up to ridi- 
cule before the entire class when I made an 
error. Finally, at graduation time, he apolo- 
gized to me before the class. 

I say all that to say this: What’s wrong 
with people working and taking care of them- 
selves without the Federal Government step- 
Ping in with a handout? There is a principle 
inyolved here, and I would like to see us get 
back to that good old American spirit of 
independence. 

I have always felt that it was my inalien- 
able right to work and take care of myself, 
and with God’s help I have done it. I had to 
work hard, I had to be better in my job than 
the men. And now at 64 I think I still am. 
I have always enjoyed my work, and the 
fruits of my work. Last December I fulfilled 
a life-long ambition—I toured the Holy 
Land, going with a Billy Graham group. 

You say you have always voted for the aid 
programs and always will. Well, I just want 
to say I feel sorry for the people who will be 
denied the satisfaction in their lives that I 
have enjoyed. 


Mr. Speaker, for this message from 
Mrs. Harmon, I say, “God bless her,” and 
I express my deep thanks for giving us 
a message that should go to the heart of 
every liberty-loving American. 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE KEY CLUBS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 
Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

address the House for 1 minute and to 

revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to give special rec- 
ognition today to the young people of the 
Key Clubs of the United States and 
Canada. 

These high school clubs sponsored 
by Kiwanis International are render- 
ing valuable service to communities 
throughout our land. 

I know that my colleagues would like 
to join me in welcoming these young peo- 
ple to Washington, and I especially wel- 
come almost 100 Key Club members 
from Knoxville, Tenn. 


BETTS FINDS TAFT GRAVE ALMOST 
FORGOTTEN 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, an Honor Guard is on duty at 
Arlington Cemetery in part to assist the 
many visitors who come there. It was 
disappointing to learn that some of the 
Honor Guards do not know that Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft is buried 
there nor the general location of his 
grave. 

At several entrances to the cemetery 
large maps have been erected to guide 
visitors to particular points of interest. 
These maps list the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, the Superintendent’s Of- 
fice, Custis Lee Mansion, and President 
Kennedy’s grave. Certainly the location 
of the graves of President and Mrs. Taft 
should be on such maps. 

Various trails have been established 
for visitors to follow in touring the 
cemetery and there are a number of 
signs pointing only to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and the Kennedy 
gravesite. To my knowledge, nowhere 
in the cemetery is there any official rec- 
ognition of the Taft grave. 

If one finds the Taft grave and marker 
he is immediately struck by the fact that 
the grounds surrounding it are not well 
kept, patches of grass are burned and 
the area needs to be raked and watered. 
Perhaps a stone walkway up the hill to 
the grave would be in order and a small 
sign at the roadway pointing to the grave. 
This seems to me the minimum attention 
that could be shown to a former Presi- 
dent of the United States. I would hope 
that such a proposal would be considered 
by those having responsibility at the 
cemetery. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ADLAI 
STEVENSON 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that all Americans; indeed peo- 
ple throughout the free world and all 
Members in this House were deeply sad- 
dened at the tragic and sudden death of 
Adlai Stevenson in London yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Stevenson died 
in the service of his country upholding 
the best interests of the United States 
and the United Nations; man’s best hope 
for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, his warm and enduring 
concern for the rights of man and for all 
those who are oppressed wherever they 
might be, and his eloquent voice on be- 
half of collective security and peace 
throughout the world, distinguished the 
efforts of the United Nations and will en- 
dure for many years to come. 

Governor Steyenson was a man of 
principle and of wit, a moving force for 
social and economic progress in our 
country, a voice of conscience at home 
and aboard, and a statesman who will be 
deeply missed in the councils of the na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with every Mem- 
ber in this House in extending our deep- 
est sympathy to the members of his 
family. 

We shall not see his like again. 


“IT’S WHAT’S HAPPENING, BABY”— 
DISGRACEFUL AND DISGUSTING 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, over 
2 weeks ago the CBS television network 
presented a 90-minute program entitled 
“It’s What’s Happening, Baby.” I have 
received letters, as I am sure many of my 
colleagues have, protesting against the 
contents of the program. Disgraceful“ 
and “disgusting” are two words which are 
repeated again and again in these letters 
of protest. 

It would appear that no Federal funds 
in any significant amount were expended 
on this program. The great part of the 
program was devoted to what passes for 
. these days in some quar- 

rs. 

What concerns me is that the Federal 
Government apparently believes it must 
resort to this sort of perverted communi- 
cations because otherwise it would not be 
listened to by the Nation’s young people. 

Mr. Speaker, I refuse to believe that 
this is the only way to communicate with 
teenagers, even with dropouts. Certain- 
ly, they are capable of understanding 
something more than the wailings of 
“The Cannibals,” and “The Headhunt- 
ers,” two groups who cavorted about the 
stage that night. 

As I understand it, one purpose of the 
OEO is to improve, to raise the standards 
of the young. Well, you do not improve 
someone by pandering to his base in- 
stincts and by using the lowest. possible 
denominator, 
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Mr. Speaker, the commercials during 
the program urged the listeners to write 
to “New Chance, Washington.” I suggest 
that unless the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and Mr. Shriver and his aids 
reexamine their basic approach, it may 
be “Last Chance, Washington,” to which 
the American people will be writing. 

We have one last chance, Mr. Speaker, 
to help these young by appealing to the 
best in them—not the worst; by inspiring 
them, not entertaining them; by stretch- 
ing their minds and spirits, not numbing 
them. I, for one, refuse to accept the 
notion that the best way to communicate 
with young Americans is through African 
tribal rhythms. It happened once. It 
should not happen again. 


GALLAGHER INTRODUCES LEGISLA- 
TION TO VIRTUALLY ABOLISH 
THE USE OF “LIE DETECTORS” BY 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute with reference to a bill 
which I have introduced on prohibiting 
lie detector tests. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would, in practical effect, prohibit the 
use of polygraph machines—the so- 
called lie detector—by all agencies of the 
Federal Government. The only excep- 
tion would be in rare cases where there 
was extraordinary necessity to use such 
a device in protecting the national in- 
terest of the United States. Frankly, I 
doubt if these cases really exist or ever 
would exist. But the authority would be 
available in any event. 

It was more than 2 years ago that I 
requested the distinguished chairman of 
he House Committee on Government Op- 
erations [Mr. Dawson], the gentleman 
from Illinois, to look into this practice. 
He responded immediately and directed 
the Foreign Operations and Government 
Information Subcommittee to study this 
matter. The subcommittee, under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss], has done an ex- 
cellent job and is continuing to do so. 
In its report issued March 22, 1965, the 
committee came to this conclusion on its 
very first page. Allow me to quote it to 
Members of the House: 

There is no “lie detector,” neither machine 
nor human. People have been deceived by a 
myth that a metal box in the hands of 
an investigator can detect truth or false- 
hood. 


Mr. Speaker, the committee found that 
the Federal Government has fostered 
this myth by spending millions of dollars 
on polygraph machines and on salaries 
for hundreds of Federal investigators to 
give thousands of polygraph examina- 
tions. Let research completed so far has 
failed to prove that polygraph interroga- 
tion actually detects lies or determines 
guilt or innocence. 
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In addition, the committee found that 
the overwhelming majority of Federal 
investigators who operate polygraphs 
have neither the qualifications nor the 
training for their work. Most Federal 
agencies had such weak controls over 
the use of polygraphs that these opera- 
tors were permitted to give examinations 
without top-level agency approval. 

Individuals under interrogation are 
persuaded to disclose past indiscretions, 
and investigators often ignore the so- 
called voluntary nature of the examina- 
tion by noting in Government files any 
refusal to submit to the polygraph test. 
Compounding the injustice of these 
practices are the two-way mirrors and 
hidden microphones in these Federal star 
chambers. 

The committee further found that 
Federal investigators rely on these ex- 
aminations for everything from top 
security matters to minor pilfering cases, 

Thus, in the words of the committee's 
report: 

The polygraph examination has become a 
crutch in too many cases, replacing proven 
procedures of criminal investigation and 
serving as a weak link in our security system. 


Testimony before the subcommittee 
showed that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation does not consider the poly- 
graph precise enough for screening its 
own personnel and job applicants. Yet, 
other Government agencies and a num- 
ber of private industries use it for just 
that purpose. 

The committee’s main recommenda- 
tion, in my opinion, was that the Fed- 
eral Government should prohibit the use 
of polygraphs in all but the most serious 
national security and criminal cases. 
The legislation I am introducing today 
would make this the law. 

I would not tie the hands of those who 
guard our country’s security, but I must 
say this: I personally believe the use 
of polygraphs by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be discontinued in all cases 
immediately until they are proved to be 
infallible—a day which I doubt will ever 
come. Even if such scientific proof be- 
comes available, they should never be 
given on anything but a voluntary basis 
and even this poses the question of in- 
direct compulsion. In my opinion, lie 
detector tests constitute an insidious 
search of the human mind and are a 
breach of the most fundamental of hu- 
man rights. They provide a vehicle of 
excursion into the most private recesses 
of the human mind. Even if the poly- 
graph testing was trustworthy, there is 
still no possible justification for such 
mental wiretapping. I believe the lie 
detector test under any compulsion is a 
violation of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution. Its use upon Federal 
employees and job applicants is especial- 
ly repugnant and should be stopped 
now—today. 

The Washington Post summed up my 
feelings entirely in an editorial last year: 

The theory on which these lie detectors 
are used is that they serve to promote se- 
curity by enabling investigators to probe 
into the pasts of job applicants. It would 
be better to use tea leaves or the entrails 
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of sheep. These would not furnish any 
reliable information either, but at least they 
would not enable prurient investigators to 
invade the privacy of ordinary, law-abiding 
Federal employees. 

This great newspaper was shocked 
and disgusted by my testimony that a 
17-year-old girl just out of high school 
was subjected to humiliating questions 
about sexual matters when she applied 
for a job with the National Security 
Agency as a typist. I regret to say that 
the thread of outright voyeurism runs 
throughout too many of the cases that 
have come to my attention regarding the 
use of the lie detector. 

It is sometimes asked why anyone 
should object to a lie detector test if he 
has nothing shameful to conceal. The 
Washington Post had a good answer to 
that. It said: 

The logical extension of that question is, 
Why should not every citizen—no need to 
limit this pleasure to Government em- 
ployees—be required to undergo a monthly 
polygraph examination, more or less in the 
manner of a chest X-ray, respecting his 
honesty, morality, and patriotism? In that 
way, everyone could know everything about 
everyone. The whole country, not just the 
Federal Government, could be made intoler- 
able for human beings. 


Additionally, if a person is telling the 
truth but it is incorrectly evaluated, 
what recourse does he then have? This 
is a very significant factor when pro- 
ponents of the lie detector testified that 
80 percent of the evaluators are not 
competent. 

My view is that the use of lie detectors 
by the Federal Government is a blatant 
invasion of privacy which freemen 
everywhere should condemn if they want 
to see liberty continue. It is a degrading 
device that by its very use is dehuman- 
izing. But even if this compelling factor 
were not present, to me this investiga- 
tion has cast sufficient doubt on its re- 
liability to properly classify it with the 
reading of tea leaves and the entrails of 
sheep. And accordingly it should be 
considered as such. 

Lie detector tests also may be harm- 
ing rather than helping our intelligence 
system—one of the very things they are 
supposed to protect. Dr. Stefan T. Pos- 
sony, of the Hoover Institution at Stan- 
ford University, believes that the Gov- 
ernment is weeding out, by the use of 
lie detector tests, the very type of people 
we need in our intelligence setup. Pos- 
sony contends that the standards by 
which the Government judges the re- 
sponses to questions about sexual activ- 
ity are so Victorian that often the active 
virile male, who possess the initiative, 
creativity, and drive needed for intelli- 
gence work, is disqualified. In contrast, 
he said, the undersexed male, the homo- 
sexual, and the Communist agent who is 
instructed in how to beat the machine, 
are capable of passing the test with fly- 
ing colors. Possony is an 18-year vet- 
eran of U.S. intelligence work and was 
decorated by the Air Force for having ac- 
curately predicted the timing of the first 
Soviet nuclear bomb. He is also one of 
the foremost authorities on international 
communism. I believe his thesis on lie 
detectors deserves careful study if such 
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tests continue to help select our intelli- 
gence agents. 

National security and a clearing of the 
innocent are the two main arguments 
offered to support the lie detector. This 
and the melodramatic example of a per- 
son breaking down and confessing in the 
middle of a test, are another boast of 
the lie detector industry. Is this any dif- 
ferent from the old “third degree” man- 
ner of questioning? 

As to the national security aspect, cer- 
tainly Dr. Possony disposes properly of 
this argument. But over and above all 
this, can one single individual’s life and 
career unjustly wrecked justify its use? 
We have dozens of complaints where this 
has happened. The Federal Government 
has a clear duty to set high standards 
of justice. A condonation of this device 
in any manner is an encouragement to 
its use, not only in police work, but 
throughout private industry where it is 
not uncommon to subject employees to 
regular monthly or bimonthly lie detec- 
tion tests. It is clear that it is unreli- 
able, and this unreliability overcomes 
any argument that can be made in its 
favor. 

It is about time that this deception is 
squarely faced. When the “lie detector” 
industry proves it is infallible—it proved 
the opposite at congressional hearings— 
perhaps then we will all be aware that 
this is an unreasonable and unlawful 
search of a person’s mind and an at- 
tempt to unlawfully seize his thoughts. 

But, perhaps to state it in its simplest 
terms, this is an extremely inaccurate 
and disorderly way to attempt to arrive 
at conclusions that affect the life, free- 
dom, or careers of those undergoing a 
lie detection test. It is time to call a 
halt on further use of the lie detector. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
JOB CORPS TO VETERANS FACILI- 
TIES 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
appalled to learn of the admittance to 
veterans hospitals of members of the Job 
Corps. We have 15,000 veterans on wait- 
ing lists to get into these hospitals. 
Every day I receive mail from qualified 
veterans in dire need of hospitalization 
who simply cannot get into these facili- 
ties. 

Yet, these young Job Corps men who, 
incidentally, receive more pay than some 
of our Gl's, are being admitted to the 
hospitals. This, I understand, is by a 
circular directive of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Well, there is no directive 
that is issued that cannot be rescinded. 
And that is just what I am insisting on. 

I have wired the President and the 
Veterans’ Administrator today calling for 
the rescinding of this demoralizing and 
inequitable authorization. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 


Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH] for bringing 
this matter to the attention of this House. 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES PAY ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


EXISTING LAW 


Section 203(a) of title 37, United States Code: 
(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services within each pay grade are set forth in the following tables: 


Commissioned officers 


Over 4 


7 
2 


0-101 81, 302. 00 81, 347.90 81. 347. 90 81, 347. 90 |$1, 
0-9. 1, 158.80 | 1, 183.80 | 1, 209.60 | 1,200.60 | 1, 

1,045. 20 | 1,076, 40 | 1,101.90 1. 101. 90 | 1, 
0-7... 868. 20 927. 60 927, 60 927. 60 
0-6... 643. 20 707. 40 753. 30 753. 30 
0-5. 614. 50 604, 80 645, 90 645. 90 
0-4. 434.10 528. 00 563, 70 563, 70 
9 353. 70 450. 90 481. 80 533. 10 
22799 281. 40 384. 20 461. 40 476.70 
ON 4,.4--4 241, 20 307. 50 884. 30 884. 30 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 6 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Speaker, 
the committee-approved * pay bill 
Will come to a vote on Monday. This bill 
does not correct the most critical injus- 
tice existing in the military pay struc- 
ture that of the pay of 2-year men. 

Although it contains a pay raise for 
recruits it is only the second raise for 
them since 1946 and falls far short of 
bringing their pay into line with the pay 
of other members of service who haye 
had regular increases during interven- 
ing years. It also includes substantial 
increases for officers—increases in an 
amount not entirely warranted at this 
time. I firmly believe pay for officers 
should mark time until the gross injustice 
being done our young enlisted men is cor- 
rected. Nonetheless, my proposal would 


347. 90 |$1, 399.20 | $1,399.20 
209.60 | 1. 240. 20 1,240.20 
101.90 | 1,183.80 | 1, 183.80 
968. 70 868.70 | 1,025. 10 
753. 30 753. 30 753. 30 
645.90 645, 90 666, 30 
573. 90 599.70 640. 50 
558. 60 579. 00 609, 90 
486. 90 486, 90 486, 90 
384. 30 384. 30 384. 30 


506, 90 $1, 506. 90/$1, 614. 30081. 614. 30/$1, 722. 00 
291. 50| 1, 291. 50} 1, 399. 20 1, 399. 1, 506, 90) 
240. 20| 1, 240. 20 1, 291. 50| 1. 347. 1, 399. 20 
025, 10) 1, 076. 40) 1, 183, 80) 1, 208. 00 1, 266,00 
753. 30 779. 10 902. 10 948. 908. 70 
702. 00% 748. 20 804. 0 850. 876, 30) 
676,50) 707. 40 738. 00% 758. 758, 

640. 50 656.10) 656. 1 656. 656. 10 
488. 90 486. 90 486. 90 486, 486. 90 
384. 30 384. 30 384. 300 384. 384. 30 


t While serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandan 
this grade is $2,019.30 regardless of cumulative years of 


Marine Corps, basic pay for 


service computed under sec, 205 of this title. ths 78.00 
1 W not apply to „ officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ months)... 78. 
active service as an enlisted member. 


service as an enlisted 


Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ active 


Over4 | Over6 Over 8 


$533.10 
476. 70 
384. 30 


502. 20 


40 15 425. 40 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 18 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Years of service computed under section 205 
Over 10 


roe $579.00 | $609. 90 
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Pay grade 
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440. 70 


SRE Tee SS r e $445. 80. |- $456. 00 
1 384.30 394. 50 
$302. 40 822.80 | 333.00 | 343. 50 

266. 40 287.10 | 297.30 | 312.60 

235. 80 261.30 | 271.50 282. 00 

210. 00 220. 220. 50 | 220.50 

169. 20 169.20 169.20 169.20 

123. 00 123. 123.00 123.00 

112. 80 112.80 | 112.80 112.80 
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provide a moderate increase for most offi- 
cers. 

I intend to offer an amendment on 
Monday designed to correct this situa- 
tion. My amendment would substitute 
the pay table from S. 1095 for officers and 

warrant officers without the “two or less” 
pay category and with the “over two” 
category redesignated as “three or less.” 
For enlisted men my amendment would 
strike the “two or less” pay category from 
the pay table contained in the committee 
bill and would change the category des- 
ignated as “over two” to read “three or 
less.“ In all other respects I support 
the committee recommendations for en- 
listed men. 

The following table makes a compari- 
son between the existing law, the com- 
mittee bill, and my amendment: 


Warrant officers 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Enlisted members 


Years of service computed under section 205 


425. 40 

379. 20 461. 40 
338, 40 338. 40 
287.10 287.10 
220. 50 220. 50 
169. 20 169. 20 
123. 00 123. 00 
112.80 112. 80 


THE BILL 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
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tion 203(a) of title 37, United States Code, is amended to read as 


follows: 
(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for members of the uniformed 


services within each pay grade are set forth in the following tables: 


“Commissioned officers 


Years of service computed under section 205 


— 2 
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Years of service computed under section 205 


“Pay 
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8 


Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 20 Over 22 | Over 26 | O 


288888908 
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412. 50 


Does ges apply to . — f officers who have been credited with over 4 
years’ active ice as an enlisted member. 


THE BILL 


“Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ 
active service as an enlisted member 


Years of service computed under section 205 


$699. 60 
591. 60 
511. 80 


591. 
511. 80 


“Warrant officers 
Years of service computed under section 205 
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. penthen mpe Ee maa A eg e E DN E ee 00 | $503.40 
$406. 80 .90 | 429.00 
E-7.. 372.00 | 383.70 | 396.00 
E- 299, 322. 50 | 333.90 | 351.30 
E-5.. 264. 293.70 | 305.10 | 316. 80 
E-4.. 228. 239.70 | 239.70 | 289. 70 
E-3_. 182. 182.70 | 182.70 | 182. 70 
E-2_. 132. 132.60 132. 132.60 | 132.60 
3 Ce ae 121. 121.80 | 121.80 | 121.80 | 121.80 
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Years of service computed under sec: 205 
“Pay grade 


Over 14/Over 16 Over 18 Over 20|Over 22/Over 26] Over 30 


$514. 80 2 . k 
440, 40 473. 70 . 557.40 | 557. 40 
413. 40 442.80 | 472.80 | 531.90 | 531.90 
362. 70 380.10 | 380.10 | 380.10 | 380. 10 
322. 50 322. 50 | 322. 50 | 322.50 | 322. 
239, 70 239. 70 | 239.70 | 239.70 | 239.70 
182. 70 182.70 | 182.70 | 182.70 | 182. 70 
132. 60 132. 60 | 132.60 | 132.60 | 132. 60 
121. 80 121. 80 121,80 121. 80 121.80.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That section 203(a) 
of title 37, United States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services within each pay grade are set forth in the following tables: 


“Commissioned officers 


Years of service computed under section 205 


4 
85 


502. 10 81, 503.00 81, 503.90 81, 504. 80 81, 506.00 | $1, 506.90 
384.20 1. 386.30 | 1,388.40 | 1, 390. 80 392.90 | 1,395. 00 
274.70 | 1,277.10 | 1,279.50 | 1,281.90 | 1,284.30 | 1,286.70 
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481. 80 533. 10 558. 60 579.00 | 609.90 640. 50 
461.40 476.70 486.90 502.20 | 528. 00 548. 40 
384.30 | 384.30 410.10} 425.40] 440. 70 456. 00 


Years of service computed under section 205 
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1, 291.50 | 1,347.90 1. 399. 20 1,455.60 | 1,455.60 | 1,455.60 
1, 183.80 | 1, 266.00 | 1,266.00 | 1,266.00 | 1,266.00 | 1, 266.00 
902. 10 948. 00 968.70 | 1,025.10 | 1,112 10 | 1,112.10 
804. 60 850. 80 876.30 907. 20 907. 20 907. 20 
738.00 758. 40 758. 40 758. 40 758.40 758. 40 
666.30 666. 30 666. 30 666. 30 666.30. 666. 30 
563. 70 563.70 563.70 563.70 563.70 563. 70 
476.70 476.70 476.70 476. 70 476. 70 476.70 


While serving as Chairman of the Joint Ce of Staff, Chief of Staff of the ered 
Chief of Naval 1 Chief of Staff of the orce, or Commandant of the 
Marine basic pay for this Arado d is $2000. 30 regardless of cumulative years of 
service comp) under section 205 of 
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active service as an enlisted member. 
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Years of service computed under section 205 


“Pay grade 


“Pay grade 


G · A $666.30 | $666.30 | $666.30 | $666.30 $666. 
(0 Ree RSE Sr tel 563.70 563.70 563.70 563.70 563.70 
GF . . 476. 70 476. 70 476. 70 
“Warrant officers 
Years of service computed under section 205 
“Pay 
3 or less 
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3. 465. 30 
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Years of service computed under sec. 205 
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“Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ 
active service as an enlisted member 


“Pay 
Over 14 
W-4....... $593. 10 
W-3......- 502. 20 
W-Z- 45 .90 
W-1......-| 514.20 
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The principal effects of this basic pay 
reform would be: 

First. Officers in their initial years of 
service would receive a substantial in- 
crease in pay even over the committee 
bill. Some other officers would receive 
moderate increases. 

Second. All men in their first 3 years 
of service would be paid the same for the 
grade they hold. The current system of 
increasing the pay of servicemen after 
2 years’ services offers little or no re- 
enlistment incentive to the 2-year draftee 
who has been oppressed by low pay for 
2 years or to the bulk of our servicemen 
who are committed to at least a third 
year of more. It would conform the mili- 
tary pay table to the preponderance of 
men entering service for the first time. 
Defense Department statistics for fiscal 
1964 as contained in the following table 
show that more than two out of every 
three men entering service for the first 
time do so for 3 or more years. 


Enlistments for 3 or more years compared 
with inductions for 2 years 


Third. The pay increase would bring 
the pay of recruits into line with all 
other members who have had several in- 
creases while the pay of the recruit has 


been increased from $75 to $78 per month 
since 1946. 

Fourth. This would offer increased in- 
centives to young men considering career 
military service and would increase 
morale and reenlistment rates of those 
already in service. A higher retention 
rate of trained men would offset the 
overall cost of this amendment by reduc- 
ing training costs. 

Fifth. The cost of the amendment has 
been estimated by the Defense Depart- 
ment to be $323 million annually. This 
is directly attributable to the fact that 
one-third of the members of the armed 
services are serving in their first 2 years 
of service. Fairness demands that this 
subsidy of our defense budget by our 
young men be ended or drastically re- 
duced. 

For a further analysis, please see my 
statement on this subject which appears 
in the June 22, 1965, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at page 14452. 

Consideration by Congress of this 
basic pay reform in our military pay 
schedules will be appreciated by the 
younger men in our armed services. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CAMERON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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“Warrant officers—Continued 


Years of service computed under section 205 
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Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound grief that the world 
learned of the death of one of its great- 
est statesmen, Adlai Stevenson. Words 
are inadequate to express the loss, the 
depth of our sorrow, the extent of our 
respect for this man—his intelligence, 
honesty, and wit, his immeasurable con- 
tribution to his country and to the 
world. 

Time does not permit me to list his 
accomplishments, the books he has writ- 
ten, the conferences he has led, the bat- 
tles he has fought in the name of free- 
dom. What we will remember longest 
about Adlai Stevenson, the source of the 
originality and greatness in his leader- 
ship, was his rare and unconditioned 
faith in man. He never ceased to ask 
the best from his fellowman; he never 
despaired that it would ultimately be 
forthcoming. 

We seldom encountered in politics indi- 
viduals who so fervently believe in man’s 
perfectability and who existentially val- 
idate that belief by calling for all men to 
act in accordance with their highest ca- 
pacities and motivations, instead of ap- 
pealing to their lowest common denomi- 
nator. There is much disillusionment 
both with men and nations, with the 
way they seem determined to act with- 
out reason or compassion toward one 
another. Men will break laws and 
treaties, they have pride and ambition, 
they choose themselves before others. In 
masses, they often tend to give more 
credence to the rabble-rouser than to 
the man of reason, and it is sometimes 
considered more politic to appeal to their 
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self-interest than to their sense of 
humanity. 

But once in a great while there will 
come among us one who believes that 
we can trust man to be good and reason- 
able, that we do not have to appeal to 
self-interest, that we can ask men to be 
better than they have ever been before. 
These rare individuals believe that by 
asking the best from man, they will re- 
ceive the best. Adlai Stevenson was such 
a person. A man of great intellect and 
extremely broad experience, a man of 
extended and profound acquaintance 
with the nature of man, he sustained 
throughout his life a faith that if he 
appealed to man’s reason and humanity, 
he would not be disappointed. It is this 
rare combination of insight, faith and 
audacity that raises a man to greatness 
and ennobles those he leads. Adlai 
Stevenson asked the average American 
to use reason in political decisions, to 
sacrifice self-interest to the greater cause 
of national and world brotherhood, to be 
unafraid of the intellectual and the 
academician, to be bravely cosmopolitan 
and not defensively provincial. 

The American people answered his 
challenge. Certainly, and properly, there 
was not a mass conversion from a public 
which on the whole distrusted the “egg- 
head” to one which worshipped the 
academician. But there was widespread 
and very genuine appreciation of his ex- 
cellent oratory and sophisticated sense 
of humor, his honest intellectual clari- 
fication of the problems of state and his 
compelling desire to have reason rule 
both men and nations. Men made an 
effort to answer Stevenson after the 
fashion in which he spoke to them; they 
made an effort to display the same high 
quality of behavior in their lives that 
he displayed in his. In this effort to 
reply to the man in kind is evidence that 
Adlai Stevenson’s faith was not mis- 
placed. This is his legacy to us all, a 
contribution which places him among the 
great men of all time. 


WELCOME, MR. DOW 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to welcome my distinguished 
colleague from New York, Mr. JoHN 
Dow, to the list of Congressmen and 
Senators who are calling for Federal ac- 
tion to help develop and protect the 
Hudson River. 

Mr. Dow’s bill differs in certain re- 
spects from the legislation introduced 
by myself and by 12 of our distinguished 
colleagues in the House and the two Sen- 
ators from New York. But it does call 
for cooperative action. It does bar the 
Federal Power Commission from the 
riverway and it does call for Federal- 
State planning to achieve maximum 
public benefit from the resources of the 
Hudson River. 
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But what is most important is that 
now, at last, after 7 months the call for 
action is unanimous along the lower 
Hudson. 


THE HIGHROAD TO BEAUTY? 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York, JONATHAN 
Bincuam, and I introduced legislation 
H.R. 9838 and H.R. 9821—which would 
bar the use of Federal funds in connec- 
tion with a new commercial expressway 
proposed for the shores of the Hudson 
River. We have chosen to make a na- 
tional issue of this threat to the Hudson, 
because of the great national values that 
are involved, The future of the Hudson 
is now, truly, a concern of all Americans. 

In the recent protracted controversy 
over the future of the Hudson River, no 
single proposal has generated so much 
furor and such unanimous resistance 
among the residents of the Hudson Val- 
ley as the Governor’s proposal for a com- 
mercial lower Hudson expressway. 

It is difficult to imagine what could 
have motivated the State administration 
to suggest this route that parallels the 
shoreline of our great river. Certainly 
none of the residents of the Hudson Val- 
ley benefit from it. The expressway 
would permanently bar public access to 
the Hudson from Ossining to Yonkers. 
It would knife through beautiful residen- 
tial areas and virtually destroy a number 
of historic and lovely small villages and 
towns along the riverway. 

The residents of New York City do not 
want it. It is highly doubtful whether 
another north-south expressway is 
needed to dump traffic into the already 
clogged arterials of the Bronx. 

Mr. Speaker, we in New York State are 
puzzled. We cannot understand who 
does benefit, whose interests are served, 
by this expressway. 

The editors of the New York Times 
have examined this proposal carefully. 
In the following editorial, which I would 
like to present to this distinguished body 
and to the American people, they have 
summarized the principal objections to 
the Governor’s proposal. In addition, 
they indicated the very reasons why we 
hold this to be an issue larger than the 
State: 

BEAUTIFYING THE HUDSON 

A 9-mile stretch of the lower Hudson Ex- 
pressway between the Croton River and Tar- 
rytown in Westchester is to be built along the 
east shore of the Hudson, on the river side of 
the New York Central Railroad tracks. The 
State department of public works promises 
that it will be fully landscaped, will provide 
for marina development and improved ac- 
cess to the river, will blend with and improve 
the landscape and “make an important con- 
tribution to efforts to beautify the Hudson 
River Valley.” 

But can an expressway, designed to carry 
trucks and buses with their roaring speed, 
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fumes, and inexorable pressure on the flow of 
traffic, make a positive contribution to 
natural beauty? One officlal who doubts 
that it can is Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, who has urged the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to block the allocation of 
Federal highway funds to the expressway on 
the ground that it would seriously impair 
the scenic and historic values of the Hudson 
River corridor. 

Although Governor Rockefeller has recom- 
mended that the expressway be designed as a 
scenic parkway—part and parcel of the over- 
all plan for restoration of the Hudson River 
Valley—he did not propose its inclusion in 
the scenic road and parkway study now being 
made by a Federal task force cooperating 
with State governments. 

Furthermore, much local controversy has 
developed over the route to be taken by the 
expressway and over the failure of the de- 
partment of public works to consult officials 
of the communities directly concerned. 
Representative RICHARD L. OTTINGER, of West- 
chester, has suggested that the present Route 
9A from Ossining south should be widened 
and improved, thereby effecting tremendous 
savings in construction costs and avoiding 
the necessity for condemning a large number 
of homes. Certainly there should be more 
consideration of community wishes than 
there has been so far. 

The prospect of huge trucks and buses 
roaring along the riverfront for 9 miles is 
not a good omen for the success of the Hud- 
son River Valley Commission, set up by the 
legislature last month to plan the protection 
and rehabilitation of this magnificent natural 
resource of State and Nation. If it’s going 
to be an expressway for commercial use it 
would be wiser to locate it inland, not on the 
riverbank. 


DIPLOMAT WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to an article 
written by one of my constituents, Mr. 
John G. Gelinas, of Eastchester, N.Y., 
which appeared in the June 1965 edition 
of the Public Relations Journal. Mr. 
Gelinas, a public relations and manage- 
ment consulting executive, served as pub- 
lic relations adviser to Mobil Oil Nigeria 
in Lagos for 4 years. This outstanding 
article is based on his many experiences 
while in Nigeria. 

I was particulalry impressed with Mr. 
Gelinas’ keen insight into the role of the 
unofficial American overseas. He also 
shows a deep understanding and appre- 
ciation for the problems and aspirations 
of Nigeria and its people. 

Although in a much different capacity, 
Mr. Gelinas portrayed many of the fine 
characteristics of Peace Corps volunteers 
during his tour in Africa. Through his 
daily business contacts he sought to 
learn and understand and did not seek 
to impose the American way on his 
Nigerian colleagues. He did not 
“shettoize” himself and his family but 
rather broadened his social contacts to 
include all strata of Nigerian society. 

His frank approach to overseas Amer- 
ican business is quite refreshing. He is 
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not under any delusions. He discusses 
realistically the changes which must 
take place if American concerns overseas 
are to be successful. 

I feel that Mr. Gelinas represents the 
best American business has to offer over- 
seas. His comments are provocative and 
should be given close and careful con- 
sideration by all organizations—public 
and private—engaged in overseas opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is much 
to be learned from Mr. Gelinas’ article 
and it is with great pleasure that I pre- 
sent it for publication in the RECORD: 


AFRICA: WHERE PUBLIC RELATIONS CAN Do 
Irs Task BUT Fam at Irs JOB 


(By John G, Gelinas) 


In the past 4 years, 30 African countries 
have received complete political and social 
independence which in turn will lead to eco- 
nomic independence in the years ahead. The 
1960’s may well be recorded by history as the 
African decade. 

The rapid social and economic develop- 
ment of these countries, that until a few 
brief years ago was invariably lumped to- 
gether by the rest of the world and called 
Dark Africa, suddenly presents a challenge 
and, at the same time, opportunities for 
America and other free nations of the West- 
ern World. But we must not forget that the 
resultant international trade brought about 
by the metamorphosis of these new nations 
offers the same challenge—and opportuni- 
ties—to the Soviet bloc. 

The opportunities are many. They are 
great. What must be remembered is that 
opportunity and responsibility must go hand 
in hand. They are inseparable in any busi- 
ness relationship. Businesses and, yes, even 
governments have failed because they would 
not acknowledge or appreciate this funda- 
mental maxim of human relations. Whether 
these new underdeveloped nations of Africa 
grow and approach maturity with Western 
ideology as their guiding example in the 
years ahead depends greatly on how closely 
we keep attuned to this simple fundamental 
in our dealings with them. 

In 1960 Russia sold six Ilyushin-18 trans- 
ports to Ghana Airways for $1,820,000, pay- 
able in 8 years with an interest rate of 2.5 
percent. This was a great opportunity, but 
the Russians apparently did not follow 
through with the responsibilities that went 
with the sale. When we landed at Accra 
Airport, Ghana, on October 10, en route to 
Lagos International Airport on the second 
leg of Nigeria Airways inaugural fight be- 
tween Lagos and New York, on a leased ar- 
rangement from Pan American World Air- 
lines, the Il-18’s were conspicuous by their 
absence. I was told in whispers that the 
Government was not satisfied with the planes 
and that they were being sent back, since 
“the Russians hadn’t lived up to their re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the planes were 
maintained properly and that adequate spare 
parts were available.” At least one of these 
planes, I was told later, lay crippled in seclu- 
sion in a hangar. It is doubtful that the 
Russians will be selling any more aircraft to 
Ghana for a long time to come. 

Offers of trade to these new countries by 
the Kremlin are politically inspired. Khru- 
shchev, while still in power, said, “We value 
trade least for economic reasons and most 
for political purposes.” And Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev and Aleksei N. Kosygin, leaders of the 
most recent Soviet regime, have as yet given 
no indication that they feel any differently 
on the subject.: 

We know there are no political strings at- 
tached to American DUDAR abroad. We 
know that American business competes as 
strongly against American business as it does 
against those from other countries. Com- 


petition is sine qua non to our way of life. 
It is one of the foundation stones upon 
which our entire system of free enterprise 
has been built. And still, it is strange how 
unfamiliar our system of government and our 
business philosophies are to so many peoples 
abroad, 

The American abroad is soon snapped out 
of his naivete if he goes with the belief that 
our capitalistic system of free enterprise, as 
defined by Webster, has the same definition 
and holds the same meaning and connota- 
tion to peoples the world over. Soviet propa- 
gandists have had some success—more so 
in some areas than others—in making the 
word capitalism synonymous with imperi- 
alism. The American system to too many 
people means great wealth for the privileged 
few, and exploitation and domination of the 
poor. and we can be sure there will be 
tougher competition from our critics in the 
years ahead. The battle of ideologies in 
Africa, for example, is just beginning. 

Programs dedicated to progress for eco- 
nomically indigent areas of the globe have 
been an accepted part of our national policy 
for far more than a decade. These programs 
should be further encouraged and intensi- 
fied. But they must be coupled more and 
more with programs of education directed 
at mutual understanding, if we are to sell 
freedom to the rest of the world—and this 
is the most important sale we have to make. 

One gross mistake our State Department 
has made, and continues to make, I believe, 
is in insisting that if a developing nation 
does not almost immediately accept the 
American brand of democracy that we our- 
selves enjoy—and which is so right for us— 
that that country is pink in her leanings 
and is on the verge of going communistic. 

It is my observation that in Africa par- 
ticularly we tend to measure the political 
climate in a somewhat extreme fashion— 
interpreting any slight hesitation over adopt- 
ing American-style democracy as a definite 
commitment to the other side. How often 
we hear the educated, pro-Western African 
say, “You Americans attempt to push us too 
much—and too fast—in your enthusiasm for 
your own system of government. We like 
your system, but we must feel our way until 
such a time as we are ready for it. Remem- 
ber, you've been working at democracy for 
hundreds of years,” 

How does this challenge effect the role 
of the public relations specialist who goes 
abroad to work in these developing areas? 
What determines his chance for success? 
Why does he sometimes fail? What are his 
responsibilities? 

We know that the public relations man 
at home in his function as disseminator of 
information reflecting his management’s 
thinking, whether he is working from a Madi- 
son Avenue penthouse or from a Main Street 
walkup, must be a respected envoy of his 
company’s or client’s policies. This holds 
true everywhere. But the public relations 
specialist abroad, particularly in a lesser- 
developed society where so many people 
whom he will meet are going to judge the 
American way of living and working by the 
individual's behavior, has the additional re- 
sponsibilities of getting across his country's 
ideals. 

It is paradoxical that while our products 
are readily accepted the world over, our 
American ideals are not. 

Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana’s self-professed 
Socialist Marxist dictator, has not accepted 
the American dream as the course for his 
nation to follow, but yet American brand 
mame goods, when available, hold priority 
on virtually every Ghanalan's shopping list. 
I am told that Nkrumah’s Flagstaff House 
placed a special order for an RCA television 
set, when a dozen different brands from half 
a dozen different countries were available in 
the shops of Accra. Why? Because US. 
products generally enjoy the reputation of 
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worldwide superiority. Nkrumah wanted the 
best. 

Yet I strongly believe that the time has 
come when it is necessary that we reexamine 
our methods of selling the American way, if 
we are to continue in our success in selling 
our products. And this is particularly true 
in some of the youthful noncommitted areas. 

It is the international corporate public re- 
lations man’s duty as expert communicator 
for American business overseas, to assist in 
this reexamination with the realization that 
he has a responsibility above the immediate 
needs of his own company. It is necessary 
that he work in democratic ideologies, princi- 
ples, and philosophies that are at the grass- 
roots of modern American business thinking. 
He must concentrate more energy and efforts 
on selling his Nation's ideals, if he is to pre- 
vail in gaining acceptance for the ideas of 
American business generally, and his own 
company specifically. 

But before he can hope to achieve these 
ends, he must first earn personal acceptance 
and respect. This is particularly true in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
where the personal element in doing busi- 
ness is more greatly emphasized than in 
more advanced business societies. Here, the 
public relations specialist, in his role as 
management's voice, finds himself always 
subject to relentless scrutiny by all segments 
of the community. His every day is lived in 
a goldfish bowl. 

Therefore, he must be resolute in carry- 
ing himself above reproach. And to be ef- 
fective further in the task before him, he 
must be constantly alert in representing the 
true image of our society, which unfortunate- 
ly is at times blurred or distorted by the 
bad impression given by a few “ugly Amer- 
icans.” One American in particular comes 
to mind. He would register surprise to know 
that anyone would place him in this cate- 
gory. He was an employee relations con- 
sultant with a small American company and 
worked diligently at his job in the relations 
area, during his short stay in Nigeria. He 
was respected by those who worked with 
him as knowing his job. In theory he did. 
His work was employee relations; his major 
task, Nigerianization. Yet it was said that he 
never had a Nigerian in his home. His 
work ended when he left his office at the 
close of the business day. He did not really 
relate to the Nigerian employees. He ac- 
complished his task, but failed at his job. 

The public relations man must gear him- 
self to try to offset this kind of adverse 
impression which can reflect unfavorably on 
the entire company. And, furthermore, if 
he radiates and demonstrates a continuous 
personal respect for human dignity, he will be 
in a position to convince—eyen the skep- 
tics—that Communist dogmas are the an- 
tithesis to all that freedom-loving people 
everywhere cherish. If he comes as a truly 
dedicated ambassador of good will for both 
his company and his country, he cannot help 
but be well received. 

But, at the same time, he cannot hope 
to win full confidence and lasting acceptance 
by those whose beliefs may be different from 
his own, or as yet uncrystallized, if he flaunts 
his opinions rather than exemplifying them. 
Learning is a slow process at best. He must 
learn to discuss and instruct; not argue his 
points. In fact, too much manifestation of 
one’s ideas can have an adverse effect and 
appear, if over done, like so much lipserv- 
ice, rather than sincerely held beliefs. 

NEW YORK VISIT 

During my recent visit to Nigeria, I was 
with a group of Nigerian Union 

of Journalists friends (and a few new ac- 
quaintances) the previous week's visit to 
New York and Washington by a delegation 
headed by the Nigerian Federal Minister of 
Aviation, the Honorable K. O. Mbadiwe. I 
was pleased by the account of the trip given 
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by Smart O. Ebbe, editor in chief of the 
‘Lagos Dally Telegraph, in that morning’s 
newspaper. In it, Mr. Ebbe, who had trav- 
eled with the delegation had said, New York, 
in my view is the answer capitalism offers 
to communism. It is my view that private 
enterprise is more efficient, yields much 
more, and is better managed than a na- 
tionalized economy. A nationalized econ- 
omy, in a sense belongs to all and is there- 
fore nobody’s business. Its yield is poor and 
its management irresponsible. If you say 
that capitalism is bad you are saying that 
personal initiative is wrong. I do not believe 
in state ownership of those industries which 
could better be managed by private business. 
New York City bears witness to my belief. 
The wealth of America is the result of the 
efforts of the people.” I asked if they had 
read Smart Ebbe’s account of his first trip 
to New York City (of course everyone had). 
I made no pretence at hiding my pleasure, 
and probably appeared a bit pompous. I 
added that Smart and other members of the 
delegation had also visited the Empire State 
Building, the highest in the world. And the 
World’s Fair, the greatest exhibition ever 
conceived by man. And the biggest—but at 
this point someone broke in and said, very 
sarcastically, “Everything in America is the 
biggest and the best, isn’t it?” My only 
answer was, “If my knowledge of geography 
serves me correctly, the Niger River is bigger 
than our Mississippi. Wait until your Kainji 
Dam is completed. [The Kainji Dam, at an 
initial cost of $201,600,000, for the first stage 
of the scheme is scheduled for completion in 
late 1968. It will be capable of generating 
960,000 kilowatts equivalent to 1,290,000 
horsepower.] And furthermore, Nigeria only 
received independence in 1960. That means 
you're only 4 years old—give yourselves 
time.” Everyone laughed and we went on to 
talk about other things. But the point is 
that I would have been further ahead had 
I allowed Smart’s article to speak for itself. 

The astute practitioner is soon reminded 
that in order to have others show real regard 
for us, we must first show a sincere interest 
in them. It is this simple axiom upon which 
any friendly relationship is built. Inabili- 
ties in this direction, or a common lack of 
consideration for this dictum, is the main 
reason otherwise competent public relations 
administrators overseas fail in their task. In 
black Africa particularly, sensitivities run 
high. These sensitivities are understood and 
respected by the knowledgeable practitioner. 
He knows he must be prepared to give a little 
here and take a little there. Yet he must 
never appear weak. At the same time he 
always conducts himself as one who appre- 
ciates the hospitality of his host, remember- 
ing that he is a guest in another's country. 
He makes personal contacts whenever, and 
wherever, he can. He believes this the most 
important single factor in conducting a suc- 
cessful program abroad. If he does not al- 
ready have the talent to make everyone feel 
at ease, he must develop it. He must earn 
the reputation of being informal and 
hospitable. 

In striving for a mutuality of interests, he 
immerses himself in the economic and social 
community. Our home in Africa was always 
an “open house“ —open to free discussion— 
and everyone came to know this. One eve- 
ning we were giving a party for a group of 
our friends. Before the first guests arrived, 
the telephone rang. It was our Cameroonian 
friend, Paul Engo, who at the time was a 
lawyer in the Department of Justice in Lagos. 
(Today, Paul is next in line to the Cameroon 
Republic’s Ambassador to London.) The 
Purpose of Paul's call was to ask if he could 
bring a friend to the party. The friend had 
insisted that Paul call us so that he could ask 
us personally if we would mind if he came 
along. It was John Foncha, then Premier of 
the Southern Cameroons, and today Vice 
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President of the Cameroon Republic. It was 
one of the best parties we ever had. 

In demonstrating his friendship for the in- 
dividual, the public relations man abroad 
identifies himself with his host country’s 
national purpose. But he manages to stay 
out of local politics, knowing that what is at 
the top of the tree today may wither and fall 
like a leaf tomorrow. He also knows that the 
best caution against betting on the wrong 
horse is to not bet at all. 

He holds a respect for the mores, customs, 
and preferences of the people, and tries to 
learn as much as he can about them. He 
recognizes this as part of his responsibility, 
if he is to be successful. He must guard 
against doing or saying anything that could 
be interpreted as belittlement of their beliefs. 
I would even go so far as to suggest one take 
part in their special ceremonies. In doing so 
you will very likely discover that you would 
have been invited earlier had they known you 
were interested. 

Saraka, a custom common to many Nige- 
rians native to Western Nigeria, entails the 
Placing of a bowl of fruit or basket of eggs 
at the intersection where two roads come to- 
gether. This tradition is performed at cer- 
tain times during the year. A high-ranking 
Official of a certain West European embassy 
was reported to have taken pleasure one eve- 
ning, while coming home from a party, in 
running over, with his car, as many of these 
gifts as he could find. For better than a 
week, he and his compatriots in Lagos were 
blacklisted by members of the Yoruba com- 
munity, and to this day, I don’t think the 
embassy staff knows why. 


INACCESSIBLE BARRIERS 


People everywhere find pride in their 
traditions and their backgrounds, and the 
outsider must never show evidence of dis- 
taste, regardless of how diametrically opposed 
they may appear to his own culture. The 
sooner the American abroad understand this, 
the sooner he will be able to bypass the other- 
wise inaccessible barriers that inevitably arise 
when cultures differ. 

It is equally important to show that one’s 
behavior is guided by principle. 

A Nigerian for whom I came to hold deep 
respect during the 3% years my wife and I 
lived in Nigeria was Chief Anthony Enahoro. 
At the time, Tony was Minister of Home and 
Mid-West Affairs. Today he is a political 
prisoner, sentenced to 11 years in the fed- 
eral prison at Lagos. 

During my recent visit, I asked a friend 
who is credited, in some circles, as being 
one of those members of the oppositicn re- 
sponsible for Tony’s current problems how 
Tony is getting along. 

FRIEND IS A FRIEND 


Before he had a chance to even register 
surprise that I should ask such a question 
I reminded him that I preferred no political 
party above another, neither was I tribal or 
regional in my preferences, nor did I label my 
friends as being Christian, Moslem, Animist 
or Atheist. To me a friend is a friend. I 
continued by saying, “If the shoe were on 
the other foot and you were a potitical 
prisoner, you certainly know that I would 
ask about you, don’t you?” 

He was more than satisfied with my answer 
and said, “Tony is being well taken care of.” 
He paused, then added, “You know, it would 
be nice if we could afford to think the way 
you do,” 

“Someday, I am sure you will,” I answered. 
“And do you know why? Because you want 
to.” 

He smiled, . 

An American does not have to live «broad 
to know that nationalism, particularly in 
these developing countries, is senstive and 
can at times be unpredictable and even tur- 
bulent. Knowing of the constantly chung- 
ing form of this ism, the sagacious public 
relations man abroad keeps his ear to the 
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ground, being ever alert and ready to in- 
terpret any nuance of public opinion to 
Management. He investigates every pos- 
sibility to determine if it could have effect 
on his company. Once he has any indica- 
tion that there could be some efect, he or- 
ganizes his thinking to be in a position to 
capitalize on it—or pacify it. 

If he has made genuine efforts to live 
in and understand the local community, he 
should in time be in a position to feel the 
tide of political change before it breaks. 

If he succeeds in his assignment, he will 
find rewards abundant, both for his own com- 
pany and in terms of the contribution his 
success will make toward a better under- 
standing of the American way, among those 
whom as yet have not found the ideal sys- 
tem and are still striving and searching for 
what will best benefit their new nation. 

And if he goes with a mature outlook, 
is flexible in his thinking and keeps an 
open mind, he cannot help but meet the 
challenge. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON: A EULOGY 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
great and good American has gone to 
rest, in the person of Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, and all America has cause to regret 
the fact. For here was a man of cour- 
age, brilliance, conviction, and astonish- 
ing ability, in whose mind the cause of 
humanity was uppermost at all times. 

Seldom in our national history has a 
political party been gifted with the lead- 
ership of so fine a citizen as Adlai E. 
Stevenson, dedicated—first, last, and al- 
ways—to the best and noblest sentiments, 
the highest and bravest principles. 

In his many years of public service, as 
Governor of Illinois, national leader of 
the Democratic Party, and Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson 
revealed a constant, unwavering devotion 
to the Jeffersonian concept of mankind. 
For in all that he did, he seemed to act 
in keeping with Jefferson’s belief in the 
perfectability of man. That is, he 
spurned all political means and measures 
advanced by those who specialty and 
stock in trade is practicality alone. As 
Governor, as a presidential candidate, 
and as American Ambassador to the 
United Nations, he stood for truth and 
directness, going straight to the heart 
of every matter of consequence. For, as 
he saw it, the people have a right to the 
truth; indeed, they cannot hope to create 
the greatest of all possible world civiliza- 
tions unless they are first fully cognizant 
of the actual problems involved. 

He therefore sought to serve as a kind 
of teacher of the general public—and 
with remarkable effect. In this respect 
he was reminiscent of Jefferson, who also 
placed great confidence in the wisdom of 
the American people. 

Although he entered politics unusually 
late in life, Adlai Stevenson soon de- 
veloped a following of devoted admirers 
equal to that of any life-long politician. 
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As Governor of Illinois, from 1949 to 
1953, he established a record of honesty 
in government and thrift and good sense 
in government, combined with idealistic 
purpose. Reforms were numerous, under 
his administration, but expenses were not 
exceedingly high. 

His creed was clear-cut and of the 
American mold. As he himself declared: 

I don’t like interference with free markets, 
free men and free enterprise. I like freedom 
to succeed or fail. But I also know that 
there can be no real freedom without eco- 
nomic justice, social justice, equality of op- 
portunity, and a fair chance for every 
individual to make the most of himself. 


So spoke Adlai E. Stevenson—and 
millions of Americans rallied to his 
cause. As it happened, this great and 
good man was nominated for President 
on two occasions when his party—the 
Democratic Party—was destined to de- 
feat in any event, in consequence of the 
swing of the political pendulum. In 
short, 1952 and 1956 were simply not 
“Democratic years.” 

But even in defeat the glory and the 
strength of Adlai E. Stevenson shone 
through, and his personal popularity was 
tremendous. So much so, in fact, thet 
he was truly an international figure, 
beyond question. On this basis he was 
named American Ambassador to the 
United Nations, in December 1960—a 
post he was to hold until the day of his 
death. 

As our Ambassador he continued to 
stand as the symbol of American in- 
tegrity, to the everlasting benefit of the 
American name and reputation. 

Here was a man of brillance and ability 
unsurpassed. Beyond that, however, he 
had a singular political distinction for 
which he will be remembered for many 
years and perhaps many centuries to 
come. He, as one among many, deemed 
power inferior to truth. 

His death is a great loss to all of us. 
He will be missed very much, but we 
should be grateful for the example he 
set and the Nation is richer in both 
a spiritual and intellectual sense because 
of the fact that he lived. 

His voice, in and out of the United 
Nations, was one of the most eloquent 
that freedom has ever known in the his- 
tory of mankind. That voice is now 
stilled forever, but the principles laid 
down by Adlai E. Stevenson for the lib- 
erty of mankind will live forever. 


CLEVELAND M. BAILEY—A TALL 
CEDAR 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in tribute to a loved and valiant comrade 
of yesteryears, the Honorable Cleveland 
M. Bailey, former longtime Representa- 
tive of the Third Congressional District 
of West Virginia. May the clear voice of 
classic seers speak for me? 
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The righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree; he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 
—The Psalmist. 
As upright as the cedar. 
—Shakespeare. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
—Markham. 


The congressional record of Cleve 
Bailey is written in legislation advancing 
the humanitarian concept of govern- 
mental concern. His people know that 
he fought for them—and won—and they 
love and honor him for his courage, his 
forthrightness, his dedication to the pub- 
lic interest. His integrity stands out like 
a tall cedar on the mountain crest of his 
native State. His specific achievements 
are cataloged in the files of the statute 
books and in the minds of his friends 
and associates, and it would be idle repe- 
tition to list them here. 

To his intimate associates, the life of 
Cleve Bailey was a constant inspiration. 
His energy was unbounded, his vision un- 
clouded by guile, his decisions never con- 
fused by vacillation. We always knew 
that Cleve Bailey would never try to 
occupy both sides of the fence. We shall 
miss his wise and prudent counsel and 
his cheerful confrontation of every diffi- 
culty. 

We can never stay the inexorable ad- 
vance of time. Man flourishes for a few 
brief days and makes his mark upon his 
surroundings and perhaps upon the 
movement of subsequent history. Then, 
like the rest of all living creation, he 
gives up the spirit and returns to the 
place whence he came. With thankful- 
ness that we were privileged to serve in 
the company of Cleve Bailey, we bow 
to the unfailing wisdom of our Creator, 
and yield his body to the vast reservoir 
of earth and air and water from which 
it was fashioned. Nothing remains but 
to cherish his memory in our hearts, and 
to tender to his family and intimate 
friends the poor and feeble consolation 
of our sincere sympathy. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND, JULY 9, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
and good man has left our midst. With 
the death of Adlai Stevenson the world 
has lost one of its greatest citizens, for 
he was, in truth, a man who served as an 
advocate of all mankind. 

At the time of his death Governor 
Stevenson was returning from the 39th 
session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, which was held 
in Geneva. His address before the Coun- 
cil, which follows, was his last contri- 
bution to peace. 
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I commend his remarks to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS, BEFORE THE 39TH SESSION 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND Soca. COUNCIL, 
PALAIS DES NATIONS, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
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We meet here in Geneva at the midpoint 
of the Year of International Cooperation 
and the midpoint of the decade of develop- 
ment. Let us be neither cynical nor de- 
spondent about the gap between these brave 
titles and the fact that at the moment our 
world community is in fact chiefiy notable 
for minimal cooperation and very lopsided 
development. Our aspirations are there to 
spur us on, to incite us to better efforts. 
They are emphatically not there as a blind or 
a cover or as rhetoric to suggest that we are 
really doing very well. 

I take as the understood premise of every- 
thing I say that as a world community we 
are not developing as we should and that our 
record of cooperation is inadequate, to say 
the least. But I believe, I hope, we can do 
better and that the nations meeting in 1970 
will say: “Ah, yes, 1965 was a kind of turning 
point. That was the moment at which we 
began to realize how much better our per- 
formance has to be.” 

How much better can best be registered 
by a glance at where we are now. 

We launched the decade of development 
because we realized, as a world community, 
that while our wealth was growing its distri- 
bution had become increasingly unbalanced. 

I need hardly repeat the figures—the de- 
veloped market economies and the developed 
centrally planned economies make up about 
a quarter of the world’s population and 
account for three quarters of the world’s 
trade, production, and investment. 

By the chances of history and geography, 
these developed nations are largely to be 
found to the north of the Tropic of Cancer. 

Ideology makes no difference here. Soviet 
Russia belongs by income and growth to 
the developed north, Ghana to the developing 
south in our new economic geography. 

These facts we knew in 1960. In the last 
5 years, the contrasts have grown more 
vivid. The developed nations with per 
capita incomes of above $700 a year have 
grown—the index I use is gross national 
product per head of population—by not less 
than 3 percent a year. 

Below them a smaller group of nations, 
which are in the range of $200 to $700 per 
capita, have grown even more rapidly—by 
4 to 8 percent a year. 

But at the bottom of the scale at a figure 
of $200 per head and less, comprising over 
a hundred nations making up over two- 
thirds of humanity, the rate of per capita 
growth has in many instances been less than 
the average of 2.3 percent of the developing 
countries as a whole. Population growth 
has swallowed up their margins and per 
capita growth hovers around zero. 

This is the statistical picture which 
emerges from the present data about world 
development. But how bare and uninforma- 
tive such numbers really are. They tell us 
nothing about the rates of child mortality— 
10 times higher among poor than rich. 
They give us no picture of the homeless 
migrant living without water or shelter on 
the fringe of Asian or Latin American cities. 
We get no feel from them of the dull ache 
of hunger or the debility that comes from 
diets without enough protein and vitamins. 

These are the hidden miseries about 
which we talk with our figures of per capita 
gross national product, our statistical com- 
parisons, our impersonal percentages. We 
are pain and grief and hunger and 
despair and we are talking about the lot of 
half the human race. 
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But we are also talking about another 
phenomenon—the extraordinary increase in 
resources available to human society taken 
as a whole. These 3- or 4-percent increases 
in the national growth of developed societies 
mean an unparalleled expansion of new 
resources. 

Under steady and responsible economic 
management, we cannot see, and we cer- 
tainly do not want, any end to this process 
of expansion. Out of the research that is 
connected with weaponry, with space, and 
with the whole wide range of needs of our 
civilian economy, we are constantly making 
new breakthroughs—new methods, new 
products, new sources of food or energy or 
medical relief that increase our capacity to 
reproduce wealth still further. We have 
harnessed energy to take us into outer space 
and to convert saline waters into drink for 
the thirsty. The isotopes which grow from 
nuclear experiments can revolutionize medi- 
cal and agricultural research. And we know 
not what new, still undiscovered sources of 
abundance lie ahead. 

We have to begin to grasp and digest this 
new, astonishing liberation of our indus- 
trial resources, for only after such an under- 
standing can we hope to act on the scale 
and with the audacity that our profound 
problems of poverty and hopelessness and 
obstruction demand. We shall conquer, no 
doubt, the dark face of the moon. But I 
would hope we can with equal confidence 
conquer the dark face of poverty and give 
men and women new life, new hope, new 
space on this planet. 
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Let's face it: We are nowhere near con- 
quering world poverty. None of us—neither 
the weak nor the strong, the poor nor the 
rich, the new nations nor the old—have yet 
taken seriously enough the contrast between 
the abundance of our opportunities and the 
scarcity of our actions to grasp them. It is 
good that the rich are getting richer—that is 
what economic development is for. But it is 
bad that despite our considerable efforts in 
the first half of this decade, the poor are 
still poor—and progressing more slowly than 
present-day society can tolerate. 

What shall we do to improve the trend 
during the next 5 years? There is something 
for everybody to do. There are tasks for 
all of us, and it won’t help the poor countries 
for us to sit around this table blaming the 
state of the world on each other. There are 
clear and present tasks for the developing 
countries in doing what they know is neces- 
sary to their own economic growth and social 
progress. There are tasks, equally clear and 
equally present, for the industrialized coun- 
tries. And there are tasks—a growing num- 
ber of much larger tasks—for U.N. organi- 
zations themselves. 

I think each of us should come to this 
table vowing to bring proposals that his na- 
tion can—and intends to—do something 
about. In that spirit I will not rehearse here 
my views on how the developing nations can 
better help themselves, but will suggest what 
the wealthier countries can do to help, and 
how the U.N, itself can do more about de- 
velopment, and do it better. 
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Let me suggest first the sense of a con- 
vergent strategy for the industrialized na- 
tions. Its aim should be to see to it that 
more of the wealth and purchasing power 
of our expanding world economy will be used 
to stimulate economic growth in the devel- 
oping nations. 

We can accomplish this aim only by the 
coordinate use of a variety of means: by the 
direct transfer of resources from developed 
nations to developing nations through effec- 
tive aid programs; next, by assuring the 
developing countries greater access to 
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expanding markets of the world; next by 
working to reduce fluctuations in the export 
earnings of the developing countries; next, 
by working harder, doing more specific 
research, on what the more developed coun- 
tries can do t help the less developed create 
more wealth faster; next, by helping to slow 
down the vertiginous in the num- 
bers of people which the still-fragile develop- 
ing economies have to support. A steady, 
overall 4-percent rate of growth in na- 
tional income is in itself a difficult achieve- 
ment. Its effects are tragically nullified if 
the rate of population growth is 3 percent 
or even more. 

These five strands of a convergent strategy 
contain no mysteries. We have discussed 
them over and over again. What has been 
lacking has been an adequate urgency of 
purpose and decision and a real determina- 
tion to face the full costs. 

There is no doubt that we can afford 
whatever direct transfer of resources can 
really be put to effective use. There are so 
many manmade obstacles in the developing 
process that there is a kind of natural limit 
to the transfer of resources from the richer 
countries to the poorer countries. 

In my judgment, we are in no danger at all 
of harming our own healthy economies by 
maximizing our efforts to promote inter- 
national development. Our problem, rather, 
is to step up the training of people, the 
surveying of resources, and the investigation 
of opportunities—in a word, the preinvest- 
ment work—which still sets the ceiling on 
direct investment, public and private, in the 
economic growth of most developing 
countries. 

With my next point—improved trading op- 
portunities for the developing countries—I 
come to all the issues at stake in the con- 
tinuing work of the new U.N. Trade and De- 
velopment Board and its committees, and of 
the GATT. These are some of the problems 
we must face together. Primary prices are 
unstable and many have tended downward 
in the last decade. The tariff structures in 
the industrial countries hit harder at the 
processed and manufactured goods than at 
raw materials. Internal taxes discourage the 
consumption of tropical products. And fi- 
nally, there is need for greater effort to im- 
prove production and efficiency in the export 
industries of the developing countries, 

Many of the developing countries suffer 
enormous uncertainties and interruptions of 
trade, with their unstable, fluctuating export 
earnings. The world has already put into 
effect some means of providing compensatory 
finance and balance-of-payments support to 
help the developing countries deal with such 
difficulties. Perhaps we will never find an 
ideal solution, but I think we have by no 
means reached the end of the road in deal- 
ing with these problems. We must continue 
to do everything practicable to provide to 
developing countries resources that are ef- 
fectively related to the fluctuations in their 
export trade. 

When I say we need a concerted attack on 
these obs es, I do not mean a great debate 
in which the attack is concerted against the 
governments of the wealthier countries. 
Complaints about other countries’ policies 
have their place in international politics— 
they seldom change what the other nations 
actually do, but they help make the com- 
plainant a hero to his own countrymen—and 
that has its place in politics too. 

But when it comes to trade between the 
world's north and the world’s south, we 
need not a general debate about general prin- 
ciples but concrete proposals, direct negotia- 
tions, specific nose-to-nose confrontations 
about particular ways the developing coun- 
tries can increase their exports, and how the 
rest of us can really help, commodity by 
commodity. 
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Another vital contribution the industrial- 
ized nations can make to development is to 
expand their own research into the cause 
and cures of poverty. Partly this is a mat- 
ter of putting extra emphasis on those fields 
of science that are especially relevant to the 
needs and possibilities of the developing 
countries, We stand here in the presence 
of exciting breakthroughs in nutrition, in 
farming, in water use, in meteorology, in 
energy. All these are vital and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying that the United Nations 
Advisory Group of Scientists have put the 
development of water resources and the 
evolution of new high-protein diets at the 
top of their list of points needing special 
attack, 

Mr. President, while I am on this subject, 
I should like to say a special word about the 
work of the Advisory Committee on the 
Application of Science and Technology to 
Development. My Government will make 
known in due course its detailed views with 
respect to the specific proposals made by this 
group in the report which is before us. As 
to the report itself, I would only say at this 
time that it is clear, precise, and profes- 
sional—high testimony to the quality of 
work that can be done in our international 
community. On behalf of my delegation, I 
should like to congratulate all members of 
the Advisory Committee, the many experts 
of the Specialized Agencies who contributed 
to it, and the members of the United Nations 
Secretariat under whose supervision the 
work went forward. 

But I have more in mind than the merits 
of the recommendations put forward and 
the quality of the report as a whole. I have 
in mind the background of this report and 
the process by which these proposals have 
taken shape for our consideration. 

The background of the report, as we all 
know, is the Conference on the Application 
of Science and Technology to Problems of 
the Developing Areas, held here in Geneva 
in early 1963. That Conference was criti- 
cized by superficial observers. They said 
that the whole thing was much too big—too 
many people, too many subjects, too many 
papers, too much talk to do any good. They 
said that the whole thing was much too 
vague—too general, too unfocused, too dis- 
parate, and perhaps there was something in 
some of this criticism. 

But it was a start. And the big thing is 
that we did not let it die. We maintained 
the momentum generated at the Confer- 
ence. We went on to the next step. Within 
a few months after the close of that Con- 
ference, this Council recommended the es- 
tablishment of an expert committee of ad- 
visors to carry on—to pick up where the 
Conference left off—to sort the important 
from what is merely useful 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that what 
followed was a difficult and tedious exercise 
for the committee of advisers. But they 
went about it systematically. They consulted 
and took evidence. They worked steadily 
and quietly. And out of thousands of 
things that might be good to do, they have 
derived a few dozen of things which it is 
urgent and necessary to do—which, in fact, 
it would be outrageous not to do. They have 
resisted dreams of tomorrow's science and 
thought hard about today's technology. 
They have refrained from proposing yet an- 
other agency and come to grips instead with 
existing agencies—what more they might do, 
what we know they can do better, with fore- 
seeable resources. 

So what began as a seemingly unmanage- 
able project has been tamed, mastered, and 
transmitted into a sensible list of specific 
proposals of priority value and manageable 
proportion. This is no small accomplish- 
ment in so short a time. And we can all 
take heart from this exercise. It bodes well 
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for the work of the Council, and of the U.N. 
system at large. 
vr 

The Advisory Committee focused of course 
on science and technology—that is what it 
was asked to do. But we need research and 
inquiry fully as much in great areas of social 
confusion and uncertainty. 

I must be content with one vital example. 
All through the developing world we face an 
inereasing crisis of accelerated and uncon- 
trolied urbanization. Men and women and 
children are streaming into the great cities, 
generally the capital cities, from the 
monotony and all too often the misery of 
rural life, and they are moving, bag and 
baggage, long before farming can afford to 
lose their labor or the city is ready to put 
them to work and accomodate them properly. 

This rootless, hopeless, workless urban 
poverty is the greatest single cause of misery 
in the world. Can we lessen or redirect this 
flow? Can we prepare the urban world bet- 
ter to receive it? Or improve the rural world 
enough to diminish the flood? We don’t 
know, because we have not sought seriously 
to find out, 

We lack adequate policies, because we have 
so few facts and so few people trained to 
develop and implement programs. For too 
long we have proceeded on the false assump- 
tion that people would really rather live in 
villages than anywhere and that it is better 
for society if they did. The trouble is they 
don’t—even when the village is modernized 
and sanitized and electrified, people move 
into larger towns and cities. 

Some countries have in fact r 
that the problem is not less urbanization 
but more urban areas * * * not just one 
or two in each country. Some are experi- 
menting with regional development pro- 
grams—and here I mean regions within 
countries—in an effort to create new ur- 
ban centers which will not only defect 
migration headed for already overcrowded 
capital cities but will have an impact on the 
surrounding countryside and improve rural 
living in a wide area around the new cities. 
But the process of decentralization is dif- 
ficult and complex and failures—temporary 
or permanent—are as common as successes. 

This is the background against which we 
helped launch the unanimous decision of the 
Social Commission to recommend a research 
training program in regional development— 
using as a laboratory the current efforts be- 
ing made in a variety of different lands, po- 
litical systems and cultures to deal with the 
problems of urban in-migration. 

With some systematic research perhaps 
some useable conclusions can be drawn about 
how best to encourage an appropriate pat- 
tern of urban development which will avoid 
the blight and misery so visible in so many 
cities throughout the world. This is pre- 
cisely the kind of research we need if the 
full weight of modern discovery and modern 
resources is to be brought to bear on the 
social as well as the technical problems of 
the developing world. 
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In this same context —of science applied 
to an explosive human and social problem 
we have to make a wholly new attack upon 
what President Johnson has called the mul- 
tiplying problems of our multiplying peo- 
ples. It is perhaps only in the last 5 years 
that we have come fully to realize on what 
scale they are proliferating. Simce 1960, 
under United Nations auspices, censuses 
have been held in scores of countries, in nine 
of them for the first time. They have all 
underlined the same fact-—that population 
is increasing more rapidly than had previ- 
ously been imagined, and that this acceler- 
ating growth, in all developing lands, is eat- 
ing into the pitiful margins needed to give 
bread and hope to those already born. We 
have to find the ways of social, moral, and 
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physical control adequate to stem the rising, 
drowning flood of people. We need more 
knowledge, we need more cooperative effort. 
In fact, much that we do elsewhere will be 
undone unless we can act in this vital field. 

Aid, trade, research, population contro! 
in all these fields we can mount a con- 
vergent attack upon the great gap between 
rich and poor. But we must also mount it 
together. And that brings me to some quite 
concrete suggestions about international 
organizations, in the development field—in 
what direction they should be going, and 
how fast they should be growing. 
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The organizations of the U.N. family per- 
form a rich yariety of useful labors. At a 
moment when one of the central political or- 
gans in the U.N. is temporarily hung up on 
a constitutional hook, it is worth reflecting 
on the success and growth of the specialized 
agencies, and of the central funds which pro- 
vide a growing fraction—more than half in 
some cases—of the resources they apply to 
the business of development. These agen- 
cies are an illustration—and a good one— 
of the proposition that international poli- 
tics is not a game in which an inch gained 
by one player must mean an inch lost by 
another. 

The reality is that international agree- 
ments can be reached—and international 
organizations can be formed—and inter- 
national common law can be elaborated— 
on subjects which draw nations together 
even as they continue to quarrel about the 
frontiers and friends and ideological frenzies 
which keep them apart. So let’s look for a 
moment at the political merits of functional 
organizations—the kind that work at peace 
through health, or food, or education, or 
labor, or communications, or meteorology, or 
culture, or postal service, or children, or 
money, or economic growth, or the explora- 
tion of outer space—organizations, that is, 
for the pursuit of some specific and defina- 
ble task beyond the frontiers of one na- 
tion—a task for which the technology is al- 
ready conceived or conceivable, for which a 
common interest is mutually recognized, for 
which institutions can—and therefore 
must—be designed. 

Organizations like these begin by taking 
the world as it is. No fundamental polit- 
ical reforms are needed; no value systems 
have to be altered; no ideologies have to be 
seriously compromised. 

These organizations start from where we 
are, and then take the next step. And that, 
as the ancient Chinese guessed long ago, is 
the only way to get from here to there. 

These organizations tackle jobs that can 
be managed through imperfect institutions 
by fallible men and women. Omniscience is 
not a prerequisite; the peace of the world 
does not stand or fall on the success of any 
one organization; mistakes need not be fatal. 

These limited-purpose tions by- 
pass the obstacle of sovereignty. National 
independence is not infringed when a na- 
tion voluntarily accepts in its own interest 
the restraints imposed by cooperation with 
others. Nobody has to play who doesn’t 
want to play, but for those who do play, 
there are door prizes for all. 

All these special characteristics of the 
functional agencies are important to their 
survival value and growth potential. The 
best example is also momentarily the most 
dramatic. In the midst of the military, po- 
litical and diplomatic turmoil of southeast 
Asia, the governments which are working 
together to promote the regional development 
of the Lower Mekong Basin have continued 
to work there in surprising and encouraging 
harmony. 

x 

But a certain shadow hangs over the affairs 
of the technical agencles—a shadow which 
threatens to compromise the very virtues we 
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have just been discussing. That shadow is 
political controversy—and it has no place on 
the agenda of the technical agencies. 

I shall not attempt to draw sharp lines 
along the sometimes murky borders between 
the politicoideological and the functional 
flelds—between just what is doctrinal and 
just what is technical. The important dis- 
tinctions are clear enough. The difference 
between appropriate content for the general 
debate in the General Assembly and appro- 
priate content for debates on international 
labor or world literacy or world health does 
not need much elaboration. We can all rec- 
ognize that the remaining problems of colo- 
nialism have practically nothing to do with 
the problem of adult literacy—and vice versa. 
We have organizational arrangements for 
dealing with both. We have times and places 
set aside—we have agenda prepared and rep- 
resentatives assigned—for dealing in separate 
and orderly ways with these and other 
subjects. 

Yet we cannot overlook a disturbing 
tendency to dilute the proceedings of the 
technical agencies with ideological dispute— 
and to steal time, energy and resources 
needed to help the developing countries, and 
divert it instead to extraneous issues cir- 
culated to stir everybody’s emotions without 
raising anybody’s per capita income. 

This limits the value, inhibits the growth, 
hurts the prestige, and crimps the resources 
of the technical agencies. It is a wasteful 
and moreover a futile exercise. It is only 
to be hoped that these diversionary tactics 
will fade from our forums so we may get 
along more promptly with the practical, use- 
ful, technical tasks which lie before us in 
such profusion. 

The great spurt in useful activity by the 
U.N. specialized and affiliated agencies has 
come about through the good sense of the 
members, expressed in a series of actions by 
the Economic and Social Council and in the 
General Assembly, and designed to provide 
new resources to break down the main ob- 
stacles to development. 

Through the expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance and the U.N. Special Fund, 
the members have already provided close to 
$1 billion to help the developing countries 
organize the use of knowledge and to get 
ready to make effective use of large capital 
investments. Now these two programs, on 
the recommendation of the Council, are to 
be merged in the 20th General Assembly to 
become the U.N. development program, 

We are reaching this year, for the first 
time, the target of $150 million a year for 
that program. My Government believes 
that this has been a useful and efficient way 
to provide technical assistance and prein- 
vestment capital, The target should now be 
raised. For our part, we would be glad 
to see the target set substantially higher. 

We also think that the use for develop- 
ment of noncommercial exports of food from 
some of the surplus producing countries, has 
been promising. At a meeting in Rome last 
week, we have already indicated that we 
would be glad to see the world food program 
continued, with a target for the next 3-year 
period almost triple that of the 3-year ex- 
perimental period which is just now coming 
to an end. We hope that other nations 
which foresee noncommercial surpluses in 
their agricultural horoscope will join in ex- 
panding the world food program as another 
way to transfer needed resources for the 
benefit of the developing countries. 

We are also pleased with the progress of 
industrial development. The establishment 
of the Center for Industrial Development in 
the U.N. Secretariat has clearly proved itself 


the time has come to move further 

this line, and find much promise in the 
suggestions made by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the United on this 
subject. We strongly agree that it will be 
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necessary to secure additional resources for 
the promotion of industrialization. We be- 
lieve, however, that rather than to establish 
yet another special voluntary fund, such re- 
sources could best be made available by spe- 
cial ents within the framework of 
the new U.N. development program. 
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Beyond raising the target for the develop- 
ment program and expanding the world food 
program, and giving a special push to the 
work of industrialization, I would foresee 
another kind of development activity to 
which I believe every government should ac- 
cord a very high priority indeed. This is 
the field which might be called truly inter- 
national development programs. 

So far we have needed to define the word 
“development” to encompass only the ele- 
ments of an individual country’s economic 
growth and social progress. Some regional 
projects have gained favor as well, but clearly 
visible now on the horizon are programs and 
projects in which the operating agency will 
not be a national government or a private 
company or even a small group of govern- 
ments in a region—but rather one of the 
U.N.'s own family of worldwide organizations. 

The best example—one that is already re- 
quiring our attention—is the world weather 
watch now being planned by the WMO. In 
the preliminary design work already under- 
way, it is proposed, for example, to— 

Probe into atmosphere from satellites in 
orbit; 

Establish ground stations to read-out what 
the satellites have to say and to process and 
communicate weather information through- 
out continental regions; 

Establish floating weather stations to give 
more coverage to vast oceanic areas, particu- 
larly in the Southern Hemisphere; and 

Possibly even launch balloons from inter- 
national sites which will travel around the 
world at a constant level making weather ob- 
servations as they go. 

The major components of the world weath- 
er watch must continue to be the national 
facilities, operated primarily for national 
purposes, and also contributing to the needs 
of the world. But we are speaking here of 
additional facilities, some of which may need 
to be internationally operated and perhaps 
internationally owned and which may be very 
costly even at the start. Money would have 
to be raised on a voluntary basis and placed 
in the hands of an international agency— 
the WMO, perhaps, or some new operating 
facility. 

Here, then, is a new kind of problem for 
us to think about before it overtakes us. 
Here is a great big development project, in- 
volving activity inherently international 
which will have to be financed internation- 
ally. We would propose that the U.N. de- 
velopment program start experimenting with 
this kind of development activity, modifying 
as necessary the rules and procedures that 
were drafted with national development 
projects in mind. 

Maybe such large projects will have to be 
financed in some special way. But for a 
start, we would like to see the new U.N. De- 
velopment Program, with its rich experience 
in financing various kinds of development, 
work on this subject and present to its own 
Board, and to this Council, an analysis of the 
problem of meeting the costs global interna- 
tional operations. 
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If all these suggestions for raising our 
sights—yes, and our contributions—give the 
impression that the United States believes 
in the strengthening of international devel- 
opment institutions, you may be sure that 
that impression is correct. Most of these in- 
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even more important, their policies and ac- 
tions need to be harmonized for there is no 
room left in this world for narrow parochial- 
ism. The various aspects and problems of 
economic and social development—modern- 
ization of agriculture and industrial growth, 
health and production, education and social 
welfare, trade and transportation, human 
rights and individual freedom—have become 
so closely interrelated as to call for inter- 
locking measures and programs. 

These basic conditions in the contemporary 
world give meaning and urgency to the re- 
view and reappraisal of the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s role and functions which U 
Thant proposed in this chamber a year ago. 
The position of my Government is set forth 
in our our submission to the Secretary Gen- 
eral reproduced in document E/4052/Add.2 
and needs no further explanation. 

But there are just a few points I want to 
stress: 

With the U.N. system as envisaged in and 
established by the charter, the General As- 
sembly and ECOSOC are the two principal 
intergovernmental organs with overall re- 
sponsibilities for U.N. policies and activities 
in the economic and social field, their orderly 
development and effective implementation. 

Whatever the record of the Council in the 
past—and we believe that it is a good 
record—it has become evident that the Coun- 
cil faces ever-increasing difficulties in the 
discharge of its functions due to the ever- 
widening scope of the United Nations and 
the multiplication of machinery. 

To make the Council fully representative 
of the total enlarged membership of the U.N., 
its size will soon be increased by the neces- 
sary ratifications of the charter amendment. 

We believe that the role of the Council as 
a preparatory body for the General Assembly, 
and acting under its authority, needs to be 
clarified and strengthened. It should make 
a significant contribution to the work of the 
General Assembly by drawing its attention to 
major issues confronting the world economy; 
by formulating proposals for relevant action; 
by providing supporting documentation; and 
in preparing and reviewing programs with a 
sense of financial responsibilities. And thus 
assisting in the preparation of budget esti- 
mates by the Secretary General for appropri- 
ate action by the committees of the General 
Assembly. 

In stressing the coordination function of 
ECOSOC every care needs to be taken to 
encourage rather than to hinder the work of 
functional and regional economic and social 
bodies and the activities of the specialized 
agencies and other related organizations. 
The role of these functional organizations in 
achieving coordination within their areas of 
competence needs to be more fully recog- 
nized. 

The review and reappraisal pro by 
the Secretary General is a difficult task and 
adequate time must be allowed for it. 

Many of the constructive suggestions he 
made yesterday regarding research, docu- 
mentation, and sound budgeting are directly 
related to the work of the Council and de- 
serve most careful thought. It is our hope 
that the Council at the present session will 
make the necessary arrangements to facili- 
tate and assure such study in depth and full 
consideration, 

We assume the review will go through sev- 
eral stages, including consideration by both 
the Council and the General Assembly. ‘The 
Council will have to undertake thorough 
preparatory work in order to enable the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its Committees II, III, and 
V to reach informed conclusions and to take 
the necessary actions. 

Last but not least, and this I cannot stress 
strongly enough, the review will require the 
closest possible cooperation between all 
members of the Council representing de- 
veloped and developing countries. The 
Council will wither away, whatever conclu- 
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sions are reached by the review, unless there 
is a will among all of us to make it succeed. 
And succeed it must as an indispensable 
organ of the United Nations for the achieve- 
ment, beyond anything we have experienced 
to date, of constructive international co- 
operation in the economic and social fields 
and as a powerful aid to the promotion of 
economic development. 


XLC 


Finally, let me say that the need for joint 
action in the wide field of development is 
obvious. Whether we are talking about aid 
or trade, or research, or urban development, 
or industrialization—whether we are talking 
about scientific discovery or about institu- 
tion bullding—we hold that there are no 
monopolies of trained minds and disciplined 
imaginations in any of our countries. 

Joint action is, after all, the final sig- 
nificance of all we do in our international 
policies today. But we are still held back 
by our old parochial nationalisms. We are 
still beset with dark prejudices. We are 
still divided by angry, conflicting ideologies. 
Yet all around us our science, our instru- 
ments, our technologies, our interests and 
indeed our deepest aspirations draw us more 
and more closely into a single neighborhood, 

This must be the context of our think- 
ing—the context of human interdependence 
in the face of the vast new dimensions of 
our science and our discovery. Just as 
Europe could never again be the old closed- 
in community after the voyages of Colum- 
bus, we can never again be a squabbling 
band of nations before the awful majesty 
of outer space. 

We travel together, passengers on a little 
space ship, dependent on its vulnerable re- 
Serves of air and soil; all committed for our 
safety to its security and peace; preserved 
from annihilation only by the care, the work, 
and I will say the love we give our fragile 
craft, We cannot maintain it half fortu- 
nate, half miserable, half confident, half 
despairing, half slave—to the ancient ene- 
mies of man—half free in a liberation of 
resources undreamed of until this day. No 
craft, no crew can travel safely with such 
vast contradictions. On their resolution de- 
pends the survival of us all. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
CXXXI 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York. [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concerns efforts to stop 
crime on New York’s subway system. 

The article is part of the series on “New 
York City in Crisis,” and appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on May 22, 
1965: 

New Tonk Crry In Crisis—CaLLING THE 
Polch on Criry’s New SUBWAY RADIO 
(By Bill Whitworth) 

As motorman Dominick Murphy pulled his 
IRT Lexington Avenue train out of the 59th 
Street station at 12:25 p.m. yesterday, he 
picked up a new microphone in his cab, held 
it near his mouth and said there was a 
disturbance on his train. 

This information was relayed by radio to 
receivers at the Transit Authority’s dispatch 
and police headquarters in Brooklyn. Within 
seconds, TA Patrolman Anthony Grammatico, 
who was standing near the Nedick’s stand 
on the Grand Central shuttle ramp, heard 
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a voice in his ear saying: “Ten eighteen on 
Lexington Avenue train southbound from 
59th.” 

The voice was that of a TA police radio- 
man in Brooklyn. It was coming out of 
a combination microphone-speaker attached 
to Patrolman Grammatico’s left shoulder. 

A good minute before the train arrived at 
Grand Central the patrolman was already at 
the south end of the downtown platform 
ready to deal with the 10-18, or disorderly 
person, call. 

The train rolled up, early clean and red, 
and empty. The patrolman rushed aboard, 
as cameras and TV cameras clicked and 
whirred. 

This was the TA’s first demonstration of 
two new radio communications systems that 
it is about to try out in the subways, on the 
Lexington Avenue line between Bowling 
Green and 125th Street. 

If the systems seem effective, the TA will 
expand them, with the hope that they will 
be valuable in the city’s drive on crime in the 
subways. As part of this drive the city has 
put policemen on night overtime duty on 
trains and subway platforms, inducted 500 
new TA patrolmen, and planned the closing 
of 185 subway exits to make the policing of 
stations easier. 

One of the systems consists of walkie- 
talkies that will be carried by TA cops on 
platforms and trains, Little 2-pound sets 
especially designed to operate well under- 
ground, will enable TA head to dis- 
patch patrolmen to trouble spots with far 
greater speed, and will enable the patrolmen 
to call for help quickly. 

Thirty of the sets will be put into opera- 
tion immediately and 30 more will be bought 
soon. 

The other system consists of 9-pound 
transmitter-receiver sets that will be installed 
in the motorman’s cab of each of the trains 
operating along the 8.09 miles of track be- 
tween Bowling Green and 125th Street. 

These sets will put the motormen in touch 
with TA headquarters for calls requesting 
police or mechanical help. To make such 
calls now, the motorman must leave his train 
and use a platform telephone or one of the 
emergency telephones on tunnel walls. 

This system also can be connected with the 
public address now in the subway 
cars, making it possible for dispatchers at TA 
headquarters to speak to passengers and ex- 
Plain delays in service. It will be ready for 
use some time next month. 

About 80,000 feet of antenna has been 
Placed in the Lexington Avenue line tunnel, 
to relay messages from the patrolmen's and 
motormen’s radios. The line’s 350 cars are 
being fitted out with electronic equipment 
now, and 500 motormen are receiving instruc- 
tions in use of the radio. 

The cost of the two test systems is $750,000, 
of which $500,537 is a demonstration grant 
from the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The balance will be paid by the 
city. 

If the test is successful, the TA hopes to 
extend both systems throughout the city’s 
subways, at a cost of $7 million. 

The East Side test area was chosen be- 
cause it is one of the busiest sections of the 
subway system, and because the large amount 
of steel used in its construction adds to the 
difficulty of underground radio transmission. 

Mayor Wagner had been scheduled to at- 
tend yesterday’s demonstration, but other 
business kept him away. Also missing was 
Transit Authority Member John J. Gilhooley, 
who is in Milan, Italy, studying that city’s 
closed-circuit television-scanning system for 
subway platforms. New York plans to test 
a similar system. 

TA officials present included Chairman Jo- 
seph E. O’Grady and Daniel T. Scannell. 

The radio communications system has been 
under discussion for some time, and the con- 
tract for the first equipment was signed last 
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summer. It has been given more attention 
since Mayor Wagner opened a drive on sub- 
way crime early last month. 


NEW YORE CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
CXXX 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concerns urban renewal in 
New York and is part of the series on 
“New York City in Crisis.” The article 
appeared in he New York Herald Tribune 
on May 21, 1965, and follows: 

New YORK Orry IN Cristis—Cooper SQUARE 
DECISION—AFTER 10 YEARS 


(By Martin G. Berck) 


Almost a decade after it was first studied 
as an urban renewal site, a Cooper Square 
tract in Lower Manhattan, along the Bowery, 
won the board of estimate’s approval yester- 
day for low-cost public housing. 

The move, a reversal of an earlier decision 
by the board, was foreshadowed by a deci- 
sion last month by Mayor Wagner instruct- 
ing the city housing authority to submit a 
plan for low-rent apartments to the board, 
and blocking a plan for middle-income hous- 
ing 


At the board's meeting yesterday, a pro- 
ponent of the middle-income housing plan, 
Marshall Scolnick, formally withdrew the 
plan after charging that he had been sub- 
jected to political pressures, Mr. Scolnick 
described himself as the “unpaid agent of the 
nonprofit community sponsor.” 

The board also voted yesterday to ask for 
up to $975,000 in Federal funds for survey- 
ing and planning in 1,080 acres of the An- 
nadale-H ot section of southern Staten 
Island. The city wants to look into the pos- 
sibility of building a model suburban com- 
munity on the site, which is mostly open 
land. 

The Cooper Square project area is bounded 
by Chrystie Street, Rivington Street, the 
Bowery and East Houston Street. The desig- 
nation for low-income housing was rejected 
by the board of estimate last November in 
favor of a middle-income project sought by 
Assemblyman Louis De Salvio. Then this 
plan was killed by the mayor last month after 
what he called a rescrutiny. Residents of 
the area had been crusading for years for the 
Kind of housing that would keep them from 
being driven out by a high-priced develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Scolnick, an associate of Mr. De Salvio, 
told the board yesterday he was appearing on 
his own behalf to denounce the low-cost 
housing plan as a “giant hoax and fraud,” 
and to withdraw sponsorship of the middle- 
income plan. 

The city has no money to build low-rent 
housing, said Mr, Scolnick, and it will take 
20 years or more for such a project to be com- 
pleted in Cooper Square. He asserted that 
his own for middle-income housing 
“without the city’s redtape,“ could have 
made apartments available within 2 years. 

One reason for his withdrawal, Mr. Scol- 
nick said, was that he had been told by an 
administrative aid to Housing and Redevel- 
opment Coordinator Milton Mollen “that he 
would not approve the site for me unless I 
merged my application with that of a friend 
of his.” Mr. Scolnick did not identify either 
the aid or the friend, while be- 
fore the board, nor would he do so after- 
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He also said he was withdrawing the ap- 

Plication “because I have been subjected to 
pressures by some city officials—to trade the 
building of a Lower Manhattan Broome 
Street Expressway for the permission to build 
middle-income rental housing, not for relo- 
cation of Broome Street people, but for the 
people of the immediate area.” He also said 
he was pulling out because of “nitwit” plan- 
ning by city housing officials. 
“The low-income housing project, as ap- 
proved by the board, is designated as the 
Chrystie Street-East Houston Street area, 
within the Cooper Square urban renewal 
area. Mrs. Constance Baker Motley, Man- 
hattan Borough president, reminded the 
board that the site’s current residents must 
be given preference for the new housing, ac- 
cording to Federal and city law. There are 
158 families now on the site. 

The board heard 4 opponents and 11 
proponents of Annadale-Huguenot urban re- 
newal proposals before deciding to request 
money for extensive planning of the site. In 
general terms, the project would involve 
a major effort to redesign street layouts and 
sites for parks and other public facilities be- 
fore private homes are built. The city owns 
about 70 percent of the tract. About 700 
families live on the remaining property. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER ON DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA MOTOR VEHICLE INSURANCE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to present the following state- 
ment in support of my bill, H.R. 634, the 
proposed Motor Vehicle Financial Se- 
curity Act of the District of Columbia, 
to Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, chaired 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

Financially irresponsible motorists in 
Washington are a threat to everyone, 
including themselves, and I hope that 
we will enact legislation to remedy this 
situation during this session. 

My statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4 OF THE HOUSE 
District OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE IN SUP- 
PORT OF H.R. 634 REGARDING MOTOR VEHICLE 
INSURANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
JuLY 12, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, today, in this great country 

of ours, the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 

mankind’s deadly fellow travelers, have been 
eclipsed by the horses of Detroit in their 
role as the scourges of mankind. The human 
misery, suffering, and death that has re- 
sulted from fire, famine, flood, and plague 
in this country pales into insignificance when 
compared to the misery, suffering, and death 
that has been caused by the automobile. 

Much is being done and has been done in 

many fields of endeavor to reduce the auto- 

mobiles’ capacity for wreaking ravoc but 
much remains to be done. Its deadly capaci- 
ties were once again exhibited over the recent 

Fourth of July weekend when a new record 

was established. Five hundred and eight 

persons lost their lives on the Nation's high- 
ways. This is a tragic record. 

Here, in the District of Columbia, the num- 
ber of traffic fatalities and injuries steadily 
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rises, not to mention the amount of property 
damage. 

In the light of these circumstances finan- 
cial responsibility must be required of all 
motorists. There has long been a maxim 
in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that states, 
“For every wrong there is a remedy.” 

The present District of Columbia law en- 
titled “The Motor Vehicle Safety Responsi- 
bility Act,” 40 District of Columbia Code 
417-498, does little to insure the maintenance 
of this legal maxim as a truism. It’s the 
old story of locking the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. 

The Safety Responsibility Act requires 
security after an accident and human nature 
being what it is many motorists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia drive with the attitude 
that it will always be the other fellow who 
has the accident. If this attitude were cor- 
rect and the other fellow was always fl- 
nancially responsible, either by virtue of in- 
surance or liquid assets then all would be 
well. But all is not well. It is not always 
the other fellow who runs the red light, or 
changes lanes suddenly, or who has faulty 
brakes and even when it is he doesn’t always 
have the resources or insurance to right the 
wrong that he has committed. 

The obvious cure for this glaring defect 
in the laws of the District of Columbia is to 
require that every vehicle registered in the 
District have a financially responsible owner 
against whom persons who might be injured 
by the vehicle can have recourse. 

Consider, if you will, the day laborer or the 
white collar worker who has neglected to 
obtain some form of lability insurance for 
his automobile and who becomes one of those 
other fellows who always has the accidents. 
The negligence on his part may have been 
slight or gross but the injuries which result 
from the accident also may range from slight 
to severe. If the injuries are slight and our 
other fellow has been prudent and has not 
succumbed to the easy credit which marks 
our society, then there is a relatively good 
chance that he will have the ability to right 
his wrong as much, at least, as money can 
right such wrongs. But suppose that the 
injuries are not slight, but are extensive, as 
they so often are in these tragic accidents, 
what then? Suppose a breadwinner is 
killed, or paralyzed for life, as a result of this 
other fellow's negligence and a family is left 
without income and with tremendous hos- 
pital and medical bills. What then? Sup- 
pose a mother is taken from her family 
in a brief moment of negligence and a 
father is left to work and raise this family 
alone. What then? Money, no matter what 
sum it may come in, cannot replace these 
very precious lives that are snuffed out in a 
careless moment but it can ease the hardship 
which must inevitably follow when a loved 
one is taken. It cannot help fill the void 
that is left in the hearts of those who are 
left behind but it can help fill the void in 
the bank account and help bring those 
stricken by carelessness and negligence 
closer to the normalcy that they had enjoyed. 

It is in our power to insure that the trag- 
edies that will result from future careless- 
ness and negligence in the operation of 
motor vehicles by District of Columbia regis- 
trants will be minimized by requiring that 
all such registrants show some definite proof 
of financial responsibility, either in the way 
of assets or insurance before they are al- 
lowed to register their vehicles in the District. 
This requirement will go far toward alleviat- 
ing the pain and financial suffering that so 
often result from traffic accidents involv- 
ing persons who are living either on a week- 
to-week or month-to-month basis and are 
judgment-proof. We have the power and 
we should exercise it. 

My bill, H.R. 634, follows the law of New 
York State which has worked exceedingly 
well. I urge its enactment. 

Thank you. 
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ADMIT FREE OF DUTY ONE MULTI- 
GAP MAGNETIC SPECTROGRAPH 
FOR USE OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grammo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to admit free 
of duty one multigap magnetic spectro- 
graph for the use of Yale University. 

In this historic age of atomic research, 
the need for establishment and expan- 
sion of nuclear facilities in our Nation’s 
great universities and colleges is unques- 
tionably necessary to effect the further 
development and knowledge of our men 
of science. 

Yale University, which is located in my 
district, has not only recognized this 
need, but has taken affirmative action to 
meet it. In conjunction with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Yale has almost 
completed construction of a Van de 
Graaff accelerator facility. This facility 
will house a multigap magnetic spectro- 
graph, a custom designed apparatus 
which is generally agreed to be the one 
which would most utilize the precision 
characteristics of the accelerator in the 
study of the structure and behavior of 
all atomic nuclei. 

Its features are such that it will per- 
mit Yale’s Nuclear Structure Laboratory 
to involve staff members from other uni- 
versities and colleges in Connecticut who 
have already expressed interest in such 
work of the highest caliber, at the fore- 
front of nuclear structure research. 

During the past 2 years this distin- 
guished institution carried out a detailed 
scientific and engineering design of this 
instrument, and requested bids for its 
construction from all possible suppliers 
in this country and abroad. Unfor- 
tunately, it was unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing a bid from any American supplier, 
apparently because these suppliers feel 
that the required precision of manufac- 
ture and assembly exceeds their capa- 
bilities and facilities. On the other hand, 
an excellent bid was received from the 
Atomic Weapons Research Establish- 
ment, of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority. 

Yale has decided to purchase the spec- 
trograph from this source at an expected 
cost, exclusive of shipping, of close to 
$460,000; however, unless it is possible 
to obtain waiver of import duties on the 
instrument, the amount of duty, which 
would necessarily come from its remain- 
ing research funds, would severely limit 
research activities with the new accel- 
erator during the first year of its opera- 
tion, when it will be the only one of its 
type anywhere in the world. 

Therefore, in view of the tremen- 
dous technological advances which this 
instrument will produce in studies of 
nuclear detection, I ask your help in 
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passing this special legislation provid- 
ing se its free entry. you very 
much. 


THOUGHTS OF SECRETARY OF LA- 
BOR W. WILLARD WIRTZ 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial recently appeared in the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil giving some of 
the thoughts of Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz at a recent address to the 
graduating class at the University of 
Iowa. I feel this editorial is of sufficient 
interest it should be given a wider audi- 
ence. The editorial follows: 


[From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, June 
21, 1965] 


WHAT LABOR SECRETARY Wirtz TOLD UNIVER- 
SITY OF IOWA GRADUATES 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz made 
some very interesting statements in his re- 
cent address to this year's graduating class 
at the University of Iowa. 

He told the members of the class that they 
were entering upon a literally fantastic pe- 
riod in the affairs of mankind, particularly 
those of this Nation. 

It is a time, he said, when science has 
caught up with the imagination, when the 
national economic development has become 
spectacular, 

Last year's tax cut, the first instance of de- 
liberately planned public deficit spending in 
this country, marked the ultimate triumph 
of the spirit of John Maynard Keynes over 
the stubborn shade of Adam Smith. As a 
consequence he declared, we are moving into 
the 52d month of the longest uninterrupted 
business expansion over a century, setting 
new records for growth in the national prod- 
uct, increased profits and earnings and high- 
er employment, 

He admitted there are difficulties ahead, 
hard problems to be solved, uncertainties un- 
resolved, 

Perhaps the most significant of these, he 
said, can be summarized by recognizing that 
the population of the United States is grow- 
ing in size at a fantastic rate and running 
at faster and faster pace. The combination, 
he conceded, has sent men to early graves, 
and its effect on a society is not yet entirely 
clear, 

Thirty-five years from now, the Labor Sec- 
retary estimated, there will be 330 million 
people in this country, 140 million more than 
today. 

He then posed the question whether a 
democracy with 330 million people can sur- 
vive and prosper. Very little attention is be- 
ing paid to the human implications of a 
technological progress so rapid that the only 
status quo is change, yesterday’s luxury is 
today’s necessity, and today’s knowledge is 
tomorrow’s ignorance. 

Can we seize the opportunities which 
change holds out to those who believe in the 
perfectibility of man’s purpose? He sug- 
gested three keys to drawers which hold 
other keys. 

The first he said, is the realization that 
liberal education is falling very rapidly be- 
hind the pace of technological progress. 

There is a strong probability, he said, “that 
this is the least educated class ever gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa—by the 
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measure of available knowledge you have 
mastered or even been exposed to.” 

The most serious inadequacy in our so- 
ciety today, he said, may well be the almost 
complete inattention to continuing adult 
education. 

Secretary Wirtz suggested that every 7 
years, college and university graduates re- 
turn, for a year’s sabbatical to bring their 
education up to date. 

His second key was the fuller development 
of truly free minds. Changing tances 
give new meaning to many words. Too much 
of the public dialog today becomes a dig- 
ging of the hard soil of new dilemmas with 
old, dull tools; in a democracy, adjustment 
to change, and dominion over it, depend 
upon a working majority having freed their 
minds from self-inflicted captivity. 

Finally, Secretary Wirtz suggested the im- 
perative need that citizen statesmen no less 
than scientists set out deliberately to invent 
the future. 

Science has a long headstart, he said, and 
new deas, eagerly sought in the laboratory, 
are suspect in the forum. 

The development of the atom bomb, for 
example, is pushed with all the resources 
that can be mustered in a world race to 
control the instruments of death, while the 
subject of birth control has not even entered 
the stage of objective discussion. The doc- 
tors extend old age with astonishing inge- 
nuity but instead of working out new uses 
of it, the Nation’s social invention is limited 
to arranging for earlier retirement and de- 
vising euphemisms—“senior citizens” and 
harvest“ years—to dull a needless pain. 

In conclusion, Secretary Wirtz told the 
University of Iowa graduates they would 
have a better future whether they did any- 
thing about it or not. “But,” he added, “if 
you seek something more—a fuller brother- 
hood, larger satisfactions for whatever is 
meant by the soul, the improvement of lei- 
sure, an older age that is not only secure 
but meaningful, you will have to invent that 
future.” 

He also added that the foremost responsi- 
bility of the university and college today is 
“to redress the present imbalance between 
scientific and social inventiveness. Here bet- 
ter than in any other place, there can be 
developed equal enthusiasm, in all areas of 
human endeavor for new ideas.” 

In this editorial we have endeavored to 
summarize some of the things Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz told the 1965 graduates of the 
University of Iowa. 

Whether or not you agree with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, we suggest that you write the 
University of Iowa for a complete copy of 
his address. 


LET’S LOOK INTO PURE-UNION OIL 
MERGER 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SWEENEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, July 2, 1965, the stockholders of an 
old Ohio chartered corporation, the Pure 
Oil Co. of Ohio, voted to merge Pure into 
the Union Oil Co. of California. Union 
will be the surviving corporation. 

It was extremely interesting to note 
that the final result was 7,760,692 votes 
in favor of the merger proposal out of the 
10,024,605 shares outstanding eligible to 
vote. In other words, approximately 25 
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percent of the Pure Oil Co. shares were 
not voted in favor of the merger. If 
these 2,500,000 shares are worth $90 per 
share as some oil and gas experts claim, 
then these dissenting shares have a dol- 
lar value of $225 million. 

The Pure Oil Co. was one of the largest, 
if not. the largest, corporation in the 
State of Ohio. As the Congressman at 
large for Ohio, I am concerned because 
an old line Ohio corporation is now dead. 

Thousands of Ohioans are stockhold- 
ers in this Ohio corporation and many 
were in the 25-percent category who dis- 
sented. 

I am greatly concerned because there 
is a great likelihood that Pure’s Ohio 
headquarters and its 2 large refineries 
with daily crude capacity of 54,000 bar- 
rels will be closed. Hundreds of Ohio 
working men and women will suffer by 
such action. 

I am greatly concerned because Ohio 
has lost a billion dollar corporation with 
revenues in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. At a time when Ohio is attempt- 
ing to attract new industry, we are losing 
one of the world’s largest corporations. 

The Wall Street Journal, July 12, 1965, 
reported that Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Donald F. Turner, the new anti- 
trust enforcer, is now studying whether 
to sue to block the merger of Pure and 
Union which will result in a corporation 
with assets of some $2 billion, The size 
of this oil giant is frightening in and of 
itself. It is even more frightening when 
one realizes that this giant will lessen 
competition in the areas of oil produc- 
tion, exploration, pipelines, and refin- 
ing, A complete and thorough investi- 
gation into this merger should be con- 
ducted by the Department of Justice 
and that study should be made public. 
Every small businessman in America 
who operates a corner service station 
will feel the effects of this merger, for 
good or for ill. Professor Turner’s writ- 
ings long have mirrored a fear of cor- 
porate mergers and their resulting op- 
pression of the small businessman 
and the economic competitive life of 
America. 

An Ohio attorney, Robert H. Mihl- 
baugh, in questioning the president of 
the Pure Oil Co. at the special stock- 
holders’ meeting on July 2, 1965, drew 
the admission that large legal fees paid 
to a director of the Pure Oil Co. had not 
been reported in prior proxy materials 
filed with the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. The SEC should conduct a 
thorough investigation into this matter 
to ascertain any violations of its rules 
and regulations. 

Fortune magazine has reportedly as- 
serted that key officers of the Pure Oil 
Co., owning few shares of stock, were 
able to frustrate the opposition of major 
holders of the Pure Oil Co. such as 
W. T. Moran and Maj. J. R. Parten. 
Moran and Parten were the major stock- 
holders in Woodley Petroleum Corp. 
which was merged into the Pure Oil 
Co. in 1960. These men did not buy 
stock in. Pure; they were invited to 
merge into Pure by the Pure manage- 
ment. They have spent their lifetimes 
finding oil resources for America and 
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their stock in Pure represents their life 
savings. 

Maj. Jubal Richard Parten, one of the 
legionnaires of the oil industry, who has 
organized production, drilling and pipe- 
line companies and served with an as- 
sortment of oil-industry organizations, 
was the first major appointee of the 
late, great President John F. Kennedy. 
These men—with their great wealth of 
knowledge of the oil industry—were 
never consulted by the management of 
the Pure Oil. Co. during the merger 
negotiations. It is a sad commentary 
on American corporate life when men 
owning 100 or 200 shares of stock can 
dictate and control a corporation with 
over 10 million outstanding shares of 
common stock. 

The reports of the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission should touch on these points 
also if the confidence of American in- 
vestors is to be maintained. 

I include herewith an article pertinent 
to my remarks: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, July 6, 1965] 


HOLDERS VOTE Pure OIL, UNION OIL MERGER, 
BUT ANTITRUST CHALLENGE Is STILL POSSIBLE 


The merger of Pure Oil Co. into Union Oil 
Co. of California, one of the largest in recent 
corporate history, easily won approval by 
stockholders of both companies at special 
meetings. 

Only the possibility of Justice Department 
objections on antitrust grounds seemed to 
stand in the way of consummation of the 
Merger, sources said. Earlier, the merger 
had faced widespread opposition by major 
Pure Oil shareholders who felt the terms 
were not attractive. Under the plan, the 
deadline for consummation of the merger is 
November 1, 

The voting at the Pure Oil meeting, in 
Columbus, Ohio, was crucial because of plans 
of some major holders to demand cash in- 
stead of the preferred stock Union Oil will 
exchange for Pure Oil common. Union Oil 
has reserved the right to abandon the merger 
if, in its opinion, demands for cash become 
too burdensome. Union Oil has not indicated 
how heavy the burden would have to be to 
kill the transaction; but Robert L. Milligan, 
president of Pure Oil, said he believed Union 
Oil would not be discouraged by any de- 
mands for cash, judging by the outcome of 
the voting. 

Pure Oil holders cast 7,760,692 shares in 
favor and 411,610 in opposition. The yeas 
totaled more than 77 percent of the 10,024,- 
605 shares outstanding eligible to vote. About 
200,000 shares represented in person at the 
meeting were not voted; neither were several 
other sizable blocks of stock, held by dis- 
satisfied shareowners, it was learned. A 
majority vote was required for approval. 

Union Oil rolled up an 89 percent vote for 
the merger. The number of dissenting shares 
was not disclosed. There were 26,483,117 
common shares outstanding eligible to vote. 
The merger plan calls for Union Oil to issue 
a new cumulative convertible preferred stock 
in a share-for-share exchange for Pure Oil's 
common. The preferred, to carry an annual 
dividend of $2.50 a share, will be convertible 
into 13 shares of Union Oil common and 
will be called after 5 years at prices ranging 
from $67 a share in the sixth year to $65 in 
the eighth year and thereafter. 

The Union Oil meeting, in Los Angeles, 
was routine, Pure Oil’s although more sub- 
dued than the stormy April 10 annual meet- 
ing, produced echoes of the earlier bitter- 
ness, 


A central point. of discussion was the pos- 
sibility of Justice Department opposition to 
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the merger. To a question, Stuart S. Ball, of 
Chicago, special counsel, said Pure Oil and 
Union Oil had been told by the Antitrust Di- 
vision it was still studying the merger, had no 
plans for intervening prior to the special 
meetings and didn’t know whether it would 
oppose the merger in court. 

A Pure Oil holder said there have been 
suggestions that the Justice Department has 
developed a concept that “bigness is badness” 
and wanted to know if that could be a factor. 
Mr. Ball said, “Among certain liberal com- 
mentators there has been an emotional atti- 
tude about bigness,” but he added that he 
knew of no merger that was ever stopped 
simply on the basis of size of the companies 
involved without being coupled with anti- 
competitive factors. Both Pure Oil and 
Union Oil believe the merger doesn’t violate 
antitrust laws, largely because their retail- 
marketing territories don’t overlap. 

Nearly half of the hour-long meeting was 
dominated by a series of questions asked of 
Mr. Milligan by 32-year-old Robert H. Mihl- 
baugh, a Lima, Ohio, attorney representing 
W. T. Moran, a Houston oilman whose hold- 
ings of about 200,000 shares are the largest of 
any individual shareowner, Although Mr. 
Mihlbaugh and Mr. Milligan repeatedly com- 
plimented each other’s conduct at the meet- 
ing, the give and take at times was sharp. 

To questions, Mr. Milligan made these re- 
plies: 

He received no inducements from Union Oil 
to push Union's offer in favor of other Offers. 

He questioned whether a recent merger 
offer from Ashland Oil & Refining Co. would 
have netted Pure Oil holders $70 a share cash. 

He defended Pure Oil's failure prior to this 
year to disclose the amount of legal fees paid 
to the Houston law firm of Vinson, Elkins, 
Weems & Searls, headed by J. A. Elkins, 85, 
a director of Pure Ofl and long a command- 
ing figure in the company. The fees in 1964 
totaled $372,982. 

At one point, Mr. Milligan backed away a 
bit. That was when Mr. Mihlbaugh, asked 
Mr. Milligan to comment on a magazine 
article’s assertion that key officers and di- 
rectors, owning a small amount of stock, were 
able to frustrate the opposition of major 
holders in making the merger with Union Oil. 
Mr. Milligan asserted that a director must act 
in the interests of all holders rather than in 
his own personal interest. “I don’t think 
there is any proof that wealth brings with it 
intelligence and judgment,” he said. 


THE CURIOUS PURSUIT or Pure OIL 
(By T. A. Wise) 

No auction in history had- eyer quite 
matched this one. In the audience, bidding 
with briskness and determination, were some 
of the most aggressive and afluent corpora- 
tions in the United States. On the block was 
a company whose assets, conservatively esti- 
mated, have a value three times as great as 
those of General Aniline, the biggest piece 
of property sold in recent years. The size of 
the offers was in keeping with the pros- 
perity of the times: for Pure Oil Co., the 
Nation’s 15th largest oil company and the 
104th ranking company on Fortune's 500 list, 
bids in various combinations of cash and 
stock reached as high as $800 million. In 
Keeping with the complexity of the times, 
however, the auction was not to be decided 
by money alone: other elements, including 
the way in which Pure Oul's facilities com- 
plemented those of the bidders, the hand of 
the past still seen in the current attitudes 
of the company’s management, and the atti- 
tude of the Department of Justice toward 
the creation of still another giant oil com- 
pany, all had their importance in the out- 
come. 

Any catalog of the assets of Pure Oil is in 
itself impressive. Pure Oil owns 4,459 oil 
and gas wells in the United States, Canada, 
Algeria, Italy, ahd Venezuela. The company 
has reserves totaling more than 517 million 
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barrels of oil and it has 2.8 trillion cubic feet 
of proved reserves of natural gas. It has an 
interest in approximately 23,800,000 acres of 
land, the biggest piece of it in the Middle 
East, although chances of finding oil in 
those fields are dwindling. It owns an in- 
terest in 8 pipeline companies that carry 
crude oil over a 7,000-mile network. Pure 
operates 25 terminals for finished products, 
2 tankers, 2 towboats, and 7 barges, It has 
4 refineries with a daily capacity for 195,500 
barrels. Its distributing system spans 25 
States in the Southeast and Middlewest, and 
supplies 13,000 retail service stations and 
1,085 bulk distributing plants. The whole 
organization is administered from a huge, 
Pentagon-like home office at Palatine, 30 
miles from Chicago. 

These imposing assets would seem to make 
up a corporate entity that could be run for 
pleasure and profit—a course of action, one 
would think, more advantageous both to 
stockholders and to management than 
liquidation. This conclusion seems to be 
reinforced by a look at Pure Oil’s report for 
the first quarter of 1965: In that 3-month 
period the company reported to its stock- 
holders that its earnings were up 50 percent 
over the comparable period in 1964—the $8 
million in profits making it one of the best 
quarters in the company’s history. Why sell 
off a company in this lovely state of bloom? 

The mystery has no easy solution. In the 
curious confluence of past history and pres- 
ent circumstance, and deep in the psychol- 
ogy of several aging men, lies some of its 
explanation, as we shall see. The rest is 
revealed only after a close examination of 
the company’s record for the past decade. 
Such an examination brings with it a sense 
of shock. While comparable oil companies 
have been improving their earnings records 
by Jumps of 10 percent or more a year since 
1954, Pure Oil's profits have been, to use a 
neutral word, static. Its sales have doubled, 
but earnings since 1954 have occasionally 
dipped, occasionally come back to the level of 
previous years, yet never spurted ahead. 
They came to $36,600,000 In 1956, and $31,- 
500,000 in 1964. 

But even that record, clearly visible to the 
public gaze, does not accurately reflect just 
how bad Pure Oil's performance really was. 
Especially in the last 5 years, Pure Oil's 
profits have been ted, at least in the 
view of the average reader of company re- 
ports, by procedures of accounting that, 
while perfectly legal and commonly accepted 
in the oil industry, tend to obscure certain 
operating shortcomings and defeats. Those 
accounting practices are complex; they have 
certain merits and serve certain legitimate 
purposes. In this context, however, they 
are most important for having failed to make 
plain the fact that Pure Oil has not had a 
taxable income for the past 4 years. Nor 
did they elucidate the fact that the com- 
pany’s management has been selling off part 
of its oil-bearing properties—selling off cor- 
ners of the farm, as one observer put it, al- 
though the metaphor is not exact—each year 
since 1961. As a result of these practices 
only the most discerning of stockholders 
could read the annual reports and hope to 
gain a true picture of the company’s finan- 
cial strength and weakness. That this is so 
may be judged from the fact that In 1964 
Pure Oil’s annual report to stockholders 
showed a profit of $31 million. Yet the re- 
port the company made to the Internal 
Revenue Service showed losses of $21 million, 
after allowing $26 million for depletion. 
Some shadow has even been cast over the 
bright performance of the first quarter of 
this year. 

Apparently there was some rot behind the 
imposing facade—at least enough so that 
Robert Milligan, Pure Oil's chief executive 
Officer, believed that the company in June 
1964, was perilously vulnerable to a raid. 
Evidently, only the sale of Pure Oil to a 
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strong, well-run oil company could snatch 
financial victory from a series of operational 
failures—save the stockholders, in other 
words, from the ences of about a 
decade of weak and inept leadership. 


THE INVISIBLE BECOMES EVIDENT 


What was not apparent to the outside 
world became manifest, over the years, to 
expert eyes. When word of Pure Oil's vul- 
nerability spread throughout the business 
community in 1962, prospective buyers— 
who were attracted by the opportunity they 
saw in the situation—began to line up. 
Offers poured in from a wide assortment of 
companies, among them Hercules Powder, 
Kennecott Copper, Champion Papers, and 
Armour, that saw Pure Oil efther as a source 
of raw material or as a means to large-scale 
diversification that would not come into con- 
flict with the antitrust laws. Even a Belgian 
oil company surveyed Pure Oil, especially 
attracted by its supplies of crude. 

After the first flurry of excitement, how- 
ever, there remained four serious proposals 
before Pure Oil's board of directors. The 
most insistent of these came from the Union 
Oil Co. of California, which offered to Pure 
Oil securities valued at $625 million, or about 
$62.50 for each of the 10 million outstanding 
shares of Pure’s common stock (almost twice 
what the stock sold for some time earlier, 
before outsiders started bidding for the 
company). Looking at Pure Oil, Union Oil 
saw the glitter of opportunity. A west coast 
company, Union could combine with Pure to 
extend its marketing facilities across the 
middle of the continent, and even reach to 
the Atlantic seaboard in a few areas. Fur- 
ther, Union saw a neat. dovetailing of prod- 
ucts: On the west coast there is little de- 
mand for heavy oil products; Union sells 
mostly gasoline there. But Pure’s markets 
burn up large amounts of oil fuels, thus 
offering Union a better balance in marketing 
and product mix. In all the calls and raises 
that followed, Union Oil never increased its 
initial offer very much. Its management re- 
mained convinced that it was the only bid- 
ding company whose acquisition of Pure 
would go unchallenged by the Justice De- 
partment. In Union’s view, no competition 
would be eliminated by the Pure-Union 
merger; indeed, competition would be en- 
hanced, since the merged company, using 
Union’s large reserves, could be more aggres- 
sive in Pure’s markets. 

In response, a majority of the directors of 
Pure Oil quite frankly expressed an early 
preference for the Union Oil offer above all 
others. When they were confronted with 
strong opposition to the Union merger from 
some of their shareholders, Pure’s directors 
fought with surprising vigor for its accept- 
ance. They made clear they would stand or 
fall on the outcome of that offer. 

Ashland Oil of Kentucky also regarded 
Pure with an acquisitive eye. Ashland 
offered some $700 million for Pure’s assets, 
or about $70 per share. Ashland worked out 
a scheme that proffered to the Pure Oil 
stockholder a choice between taxable cash 
and presumably nontaxable securities for his 
stock. Ashland’s willingness to make so re- 
sounding & bid for Pure came from the con- 
fidence of its management that it knows the 
true potential of Pure’s marketing areas 
better than anyone else in the business. 
Ashland has always displayed considerable 
skill in using the economics of water trans- 
portation to bring its products to market, 
and it saw the chance to apply its canniness 
profitably to Pure’s network. Also, Ashland 
urgently needs new reserves of crude. Al- 
though Ashland's chief marketing area 
nestles within the region that Pure services, 
Ashland was the smallest of the companies 
bidding for Pure, and its management 
thought that the Justice Department might 
not be hostile to the merger. And Ashland 
had a further purpose to serve: It sought to 
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protect its markets from increased competi- 
tion. 

Atlantic Refining’s bid for Pure fell in 
amount somewhere between Union's and 
Ashland’s. Like Union, Atlantic offered to 
issue convertible preferred stock for the 
shareholders of Pure, but the stock would pay 
a higher dividend. This would make the 
merger tax free. Atlantic’s markets over- 
lap in some places with the markets of Pure 
Oil, raising a serious doubt whether the Jus- 
tice Department would permit the merger 
But Atlantic persisted with its bidding none- 
theless. 

The only offer that held out only cash for 
the Pure Oil prize came from a syndicate 
headed by Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades, which, in 
partnership with Allied Chemical and Con- 
solidation Coal, opened its bidding with an 
offer of $600 million, or about $60 a share. 
Later Loeb, Rhoades raised the ante to $625 
million. Loeb, Rhoades planned to use bor- 
rowed capital for the purchase, which would 
be repaid from the proceeds of the acquired 
assets Over a maximum of 14 years. This 
practice of selling oil while it is still in the 
ground bears considerable resemblance to— 
though it is technically different from—the 
methods that Pure’s management has fol- 
lowed in recent years to finance operations, 
but in assessing the Loeb, Rhoades bid they 
seemed to find it somehow reprehensible. 

A recitation of such offers both demon- 
strates a truth and raises a question. The 
truth, which may be chipped in stone some- 
where, is that value lies in the eye of the be- 
holder. Pure Oil’s assets have different 
values, obviously, when appraised by differ- 
ent buyers. It is possible that everyone who 
bid for the company made an accurate esti- 
mate and an intelligent bid, from his own 
point of view. In that case, the huge dif- 
ference of $100 million in the prices that have 
been proffered may simply reflect the ease, 
or the difficulty, with which the buyer could 
put the company’s assets to good use. But 
this suggests another question: Why did the 
company fail to put its support behind the 
bid that promised the stockholders the most 
lucrative deal? 


THE PAST IS WITH THEM 


The responses of Pure Oil’s current man- 
agement to all offers to purchase the company 
are inexplicable without some understanding 
of the company’s history. Pure Oil came into 
existence in 1914 with an unexpected oil 
strike in Cabin Creek, W. Va. The company 
was organized by two brothers, Beaman and 
Henry Dawes, whose conservative leanings in 
business and politics left a permanent im- 
print on it. But just as important to Pure 
Oll's future was the early acquisition it made 
of the services of a young Houston lawyer, 
James A. Elkins. Elkins went on to establish 
a famously successful law firm, to found the 
First City National Bank of Houston, and to 
dominate the affairs of Pure Oil for half a 
century. Even today, at the age of 85, he 
remains a key, if somewhat shadowy, figure 
in the important decisions that the company 
makes—conspicuously including the most 
important decision of all, when and how to 
terminate. 

In the postwar period a Dawes protégé, 
Rawleigh Warner, became Pure Oil's chief 
executive. Warner remains as chairman of 
the company’s executive committee, but his 
position as chief executive has been taken 
by Robert Milligan, who started with Pure 
in 1929 and moved up through the financial 
side of the business. For 5 years Milligan 
has been struggling to free the company 
from the influence of Elkins and Warner. 
Milligan believes that as a consequence of 
their influence Pure Oil did not become the 
modern and efficient corporation that he 
wanted to create. Notably, Milligan thinks 
that Pure Oil was pursuing too conservative 
a policy of exploration for oil. For years 
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there was no carefully planned, long-range 
program of exploration, a management fail- 
ure that Milligan worked on but, in the 
end, was unable to correct. 

Milligan was successful, however, in nego- 
tiating Pure’s merger with Woodley Petro- 
leum in 1960 and with Cascade Petroleum in 
1961. The first of those mergers brought 
into the affairs of Pure Oil, and onto its 
board of directors, a man who now leads the 
fight against Milligan. He is Jubal Richard 
Parten, one of the legionnaires of the oil 
industry, who has organized production, 
drilling, and pipeline companies and served 
with an assortment of oil-industry organiza- 
tions. Parten and Elkins were at the oppo- 
site ends of the Texas political spectrum; 
and an old associate of Parten's, Marlin 
Sandlin, had been Elkins’ opponent in a 
few legal fights. Parten was obviously slated 
to play the role of a vigorous dissenter to 
the ways of Pure’s management—a deter- 
mination that strengthened when Parten, 
looking around the Pure Oil directors’ table, 
found the average age of his colleagues to be 
70. At that time the executive committee 
of the company was meeting every 2 months; 
by contrast, the executive committee of 
Union Oil meets three times a week. 


THE COMING STORM 


Gradually, the atmosphere of tension grew. 
Parten became more outspoken in his criti- 
cism of the way the company was being run. 
Milligan’s good intentions were spattered 
somewhat by disagreements with some of his 
associates, one of whom fired off a letter of 
resignation that, among other things, chal- 
lenged the company’s accounting procedures. 
The refineries of the company were in sore 
need of modernization. Key markets were 
located in areas that became the scene of 
gasoline price wars. Pure's crude reserves 
were found mostly in States where produc- 
tion was controlled in such a way that the 
company could not draw upon them to meet 
its marketing needs. And the company was 
tapping its reserves very heavily where it 
could do so: it was drawing down about 25 
million barrels annually. In order to keep 
pace, it ought to have been the 
equivalent of a major field every couple of 
years or so. But despite heavy expenditures, 
graphically detailed by a Pure stockholder in 
the colloquy reported below, Pure’s explora- 
tions were consistently unable to uncover 
any such voluminous finds. 

Still, everything about the company was 
by no means bad. For one thing, Pure was 
successful in its discovery of natural gas. 
It increased its natural-gas production by 14 
percent in 1964, and carried that increase 
over into 1965. It drilled deep wells and 
struck geothermal steam in the Imperial 
Valley of California. It has properties there 
that may be a valuable source of potash and 
other chemicals. 

Most important among the company’s 
strengths, however, were its marketing facil- 
ities. It set up a huge system of truck-stop 
stations—some 285 of them in all—each of 
which sold an average of about 100,000 gal- 
lons of diesel fuel every month, and some of 
which had sales ranging as high as 500,000 
gallons. In well-chosen locations adjacent 
to the flow of heavy traffic, Pure combined 
service stations with franchised motels and 
restaurants. 


AN ANGRY EXCHANGE BETWEEN STOCKHOLDER 
AND DIRECTOR 


(This vigorous and intense dialog took 
place at Pure Oil’s annual meeting this year. 
The dialog was excerpted from a transcript 
of the meeting.) 

Mr. Bird. I just want to know the infor- 
mation and the time on which this board 
proposes to dispose of a billion-dollar com- 
pany. Mr. Dilley, are you aware that in the 
last 3 years Pure has spent an estimated 15 
million in Alaska, $25 million in Honduras 
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and Sahara, Bolivia, Paraguay, Gua- 
temala, and Colombia, and another $8 million 
recently in the Middle East and has found 
no oil? 

Mr. DILLEY. I am familiar with the fact 
that we have been exploring for oil in these 
areas. As to the exact amount, I do not 
know. 

Mr. BRD. Mr. Dilley, are you aware of the 
fact that from 1960 through 1963 Pure spent 
$250 million in capital expenditures, expend- 
itures for dry holes, exploratory expense, 
and things of that kind, and only found 72 
million barrels of oil in reserve? 

Mr. DILLEY. I believe those figures are cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Brrp. Were you aware of the fact that 
this means each one of these 72 million bar- 
rels of oil cost Pure approximately $3.50 a 
barrel, or quite substantially more than they 
could possibly get out of it? 

Mr. DILLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Brrp. Were you aware in pretax earn- 
ings per share, Pure, as compared with 13 
comparable companies, was next to last, or 
roughly so? 

Mr. DILLEY. No, I wasn't aware of that. 

Mr. Brrp. Were you aware that, in crude 
production per share for this 10-year period, 
that Pure was last of these 14 companies? 
In other words, that under the existing man- 
agement, Pure found less oil than any of its 
peers? 

Mr. DILLEY, I am not aware of these figures 
that you are reciting, but I am aware of the 
unfavorable record. 

Mr. BD. Now, my final question, sir. Why 
does a man of your standing desire to con- 
tinue as a director of a company whose man- 
agement has produced records such as I have 
just indicated? 

Mr, DILLEY, I have great confidence in this 
company. 

THE FRIENDLY OVERTURE 

Those appealing features of the company, 
combined with the spreading knowledge of 
its operating and managerial difficulties, 
made the company both desirable and vul- 
nerable to big-time bidders. First of them 
was Loeb, Rhoades, which had acquired 
about 800,000 shares of Pure’s common stock 
at between $30 and $40 a share. Initially, 
Loeb, Rhoades’ overture took a friendly 
form: Late in 1962, a couple of the firm’s 
partners indicated to Pure’s management 
their interest in improving the company’s 
performance, with an eye to the possibility 
that Loeb, Rhoades might be represented on 
the company’s board. The response, which 
came principally from Rawleigh Warner, was 
cool. Loeb, Rhoades pressed more vigor- 
ously. Warner and Milligan finally offered 
Loeb, Rhoades a single seat on the board; 
Loeb, Rhoades turned down the offer, insist- 
ing on two seats. 

During these moves and counters, the per- 
formance of Pure continued to decline. Its 
1963 earnings, as reported to the share- 
holders, were disappointing, and the first 
quarter of 1964 showed the worst results in 
20 years. Heavy and fruitless commitments 
for oil exploration were continually being 
made. Price wars also were draining off 
profits. 

Just at that moment, Loeb, Rhoades made 
its effort to acquire Pure’s assets. The Wall 
Street firm stitched together the syndicate 
that included Allied Chemical Corp. and 
Consolidation Coal Co., and that made the 
$600 million offer for Pure's assets. That 
figures out at $12 to $20 above the range of 
Pure’s common stock per share in the first 
quarter. The offer was followed within a 
week by another from Crichton & Co., a 
Texas oil-engineering firm, allied with some 
Du Pont family interests, which came to 
about $65 a share. Other companies and 
groups rushed to prepare offers of their own. 

For Pure’s management these sudden 
moves carried with them a shock of recogni- 
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tion. The men running the company had to 
face the fact that the curious and complacent 
years were ended. Their reaction took two 
forms: Publicly, they defended the com- 
pany’s prospects and potential, but privately 
they tried to work out a merger of their own 
choice rather than accept one that might 
be forced upon them from the outside. The 
top men—influenced by views of prestige 
and company dignity that stemmed from the 
Dawes tradition, carried on by Elkins and 
Warner—resolved to sell only under what 
they regarded as the proper conditions: They 
wanted to pick the buyer, and work out the 
terms of sale in their own way. Above all, 
they wanted to fend off what they chose to 
regard as a raid or takeover of Pure. 

Looking at Loeb, Rhoades’ offer, Milligan 
and Warner did not relish the thought that 
their company might be acquired by a team 
of smart eastern financiers. So, after a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, the board—over 
the dissent of Parten, the director friendly to 
Loeb, Rhoades—announced that it could not 
give a formal response to any bids until a 
special study of the company’s crude reserves 
Was completed. That gave the management 
a 4-month breather. In that period Milligan 
gave a masterful performance showing how 
a determined chief executive, representing a 
very small fraction of the company’s out- 
standing stock, can frustrate the desires of 
even the biggest and most sophisticated 
shareholders. 

Some of the bidders withdrew their offers 
for reasons that were largely based on their 
own estimates and internal situations, rather 
than because of the reception that they 
got from Milligan, Crichton-duPont, for 
example, drew back, some sources say, be- 
cause their study of the company demon- 
strated it to be a viable entity that should 
be operated instead of merged—a conclusion 
quite different from the one that Pure's ofl- 
cers had come to. Hercules Powder appar- 
ently feared that in any merger the low 
price-earnings ratio of Pure’s common stock 
(14 to 1) would bring Hercules’ stock down 
from its 22-to-1 level, and it withdrew. 
Texas oilman John Mecom found, among 
other things, Pure’s accounting practices 
worrisome, and moved off the scene. 

Others, however, were discouraged by Mil- 
ligan’s adamant stand. A favorite device 
that Milligan used to keep off bidders he 
thought of as undesirable was his insistence 
that no offer should hinge on borrowing 
funds against Pure Oil's assets. Milligan 
argued that such an arrangement would have 
meant a yield in cash to Pure’s stockholders, 
and the cash would be immediately taxable; 
he felt that the shareholders ought to have 
an alternative besides that kind of settle- 
ment. Others point to the fact that Milli- 
gan and 104 other members of the Pure man- 
agement had options on 135,500 shares of 
Pure stock—options that would have expired 
in any cash liquidation, but that would be 
preserved by a stock-swapping merger. Mil- 
ligan contends that his stand was not in- 
fluenced by his option holdings, asserting 
that some potential buyers offered him com- 
pensatory benefits in the event of a sale. 

In any case, for whatever reasons—and 
there seems to have been a combination of 
them—Pure’s management rejected the first 
Loeb, Rhoades bid. And the management 
clung to that rejection even when Loeb, 
Rhoades, heading a new syndicate with Laz- 
ard Freres and Lehman Bros., raised the 
offer to $62.50 a share. This group then 
indicated that it might go even higher if it 
could examine detailed geologists’ reports on 
Pure holdings, but those reports were never 
forthcoming. An offer by Atlantic Refining 
was turned down by Pure’s board, according 
to Milligan, because the convertible preferred 
stock it offered had too low a conversion 
rate into common and the $2.95 divided was 
noncumulative. As another reason, Milligan 
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presented the Pure board with an opinion 
from Robert Bicks, former head of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department and 
now in private practice, that an Atlantic- 
Pure merger would violate the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. Milligan was unconvinced, ap- 
parently, by the distinguished legal opinion 
cited by Atlantic that any antitrust problems 
created could be solved easily. 
THE UNION WITH UNION 

Actually, the candidate that suited Milli- 
gan best was one of his own choosing. It 
was at his initiative that Union Oil became 
interested, and finally made the offer for Pure 
that met his specifications—both financially 
and in terms of the promise of a dignified 
exit that it held out. Union offered a $2.50 
convertible cumulative preferred callable in 
5 years at $67 a share, or convertible to 1.3 
shares of Union common. And Union prof- 
fered to Pure’s management two seats on 
the Union board, one of which was to go to 
Milligan. Pure's board of directors voted 
11 to 1 to accept the offer; only Parten, by 
now a perennial dissenter, and the com- 
pany’s largest single shareholder, objected. 

For a while it looked as though Parten's 
opposition might be successful. Claiming 
that Union’s offer should be raised by at least 
10 percent, he threatened a proxy fight at the 
April 10 annual meeting. But the threat 
dissipated when Milligan gave a seat on 
Pure's board to an associate of Parten’s. On 
April 29 a formal contract to recomniend the 
merger to the shareholders of both com- 
panies was signed by Union and Pure Oil. 

HERE COME THE ACCOUNTANTS 

Even so, more complications followed. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission, noting 
that there might be a contest for proxies 
for or against the merger proposal, put a ban 
on all statements by those advocating or 
proposing the merger. It also forbade any 
copies of the transcript of the meeting of 
Pure shareholders to be sent to other share- 
holders. This unusual step not only pre- 
vented Pure shareholders from enjoying some 
delightful dialog, but also from an 
understanding of some of the company’s 
odd accounting moves of the previous years. 

Oil-industry acccunting, even in the most 
tranquil circumstances, is difficult to grasp. 
One of the leading critics of the industry's 
accounting methods, Leonard Spacek, who 
ironically is also senior partner of Arthur 
Anderson & Co., Pure’s auditor, says they 
tend to confuse rather than inform share- 
holders. (He cites as a glaring example the 
fact that the major asset of any oil com- 
pany—its reserve of crude—is not even in- 
cluded in any report.) But so long as the 
accounting profession and the SEC approve 
these practices, Spacek defends the right of 
the oil companies, including Pure, to use 
them. 

Oil companies get special tax advantages 
from depletion allowances, intangible de- 
velopment costs such as geological surveys, 
and certain other considerations. Those ad- 
vantages permit an oil company to run up 
some sizable profits without having to pay 
taxes on them. In the case of Pure Oil, how- 
ever, the company over a period of time had 
accumulated tax credits—an indication of 
the fact that, even with its advantageous 
tax position, the company had operating 
losses for several years. But those tax credits 
have a life of only 5 years. The credits 
have no value unless a company is certain 
of profits in 1 of 5 succeeding years. Most 
accountants are unwilling to admit that cer- 
tainty on the balance sheet. 

Like some other oil companies, Pure had to 
realize a profit in order to make use of its 
tax credits. To show that profit, the com- 
pany embarked on a series of complex ma- 
neuvers known as “carved-out production 
payments”—which involve the sale of oll in 
the ground and usually its later repurchase. 
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The intricacies of this exchange of properties 
have puzzled many a certified public ac- 
countant. Its other effect was to enable the 
management of Pure to show a new and 
somewhat peculiar asset on its balance sheet, 
the asset being the company's Federal in- 
come-tax-credit carry- forward. In 1964, 
Pure entered that asset—it came to $9,800,- 
000—on its balance sheet as an asset just as 
certain to be realized as an account receiv- 
able. That a tax-credit carry-forward should 
be handled in that way—amounting to a dec- 
laration of the company's certainty of fu- 
ture profits—was an unusual accounting 
step. Knowledgeable people in the field 
have a hard time recalling any other large 
public company’s handling the item in a 
similar way. The uncommon nature of the 
item was not flagged for special attention in 
the 1964 annual report. 

Besides the carve-out,“ Pure made other 
bookkeeping changes. Back in 1961 it 
switched its policy on exploration costs. 
Instead of charging off 100 percent of ex- 
ploratory costs every year, it decided to 
charge off only 70 percent and capitalize 
30 percent, since its rate of successful dis- 
coveries ran at about that ratio. The result 
was a $2,600,000 increase in income, a change 
that both management and auditors now 
agree was “material” enough to have war- 
ranted an explanatory note. In 1963 the 
management also wrote off $24 million worth 
of nonproductive foreign properties. Then 
it promptly offset these charges by realocat- 
ing reserves set up for replacement of refin- 
erſes and other properties. This reassess- 
ment also squeezed out an additional $3,600,- 
000 of income. 


THE END WITH ASHLAND 


Union Oil, even after it understood the 
intricacies of Pure's accounting, still stood 
by its offer, At the last moment, almost a 
month after Pure and Union had signed their 
contract, Ashland Oil & Refining, allied with 
the moneyed H. L. Hunt, made public a con- 
ditional bid of $70 per share for Pure. This 
bid, if Pure’s debt was assumed by Ashland, 
put an $800 million tag on Pure's assets. 
But the present offer seems too late and too 
complex to upset the Union-Pure arrange- 
ment. Like many of the other bids that now 
belong to history, it is opposed by the mem- 
bers of the board who control Pure’s fate. 

Really, only two hurdles remain. A deci- 
sion by a great number of Pure stockholders 
to insist on their right to cash rather than 
Union stock in payment for their shares—an 
eventuality not impossible in view of the cur- 
rent uncertainties in the stock market, but 
still not probable—could change things. 
And uncertainty remains about the attitude 
of the Justice Department toward what 
would be the largest merger in the history 
of the U.S. oil industry. Pure and Union 
have both supplied the Justice Department 
with a mountain of information on the pro- 
posed merger, but have no inkling yet of 
what the Department’s opinion will be. 

As it now stands, Union's issue of stock 
would rank as the largest offering of pre- 
ferred stock in the history of Wall Street. 
Some experienced Wall Streeters question 
how the market for so large an issue would 
behave. But Union’s management, despite 
some recent and dramatic changes at the top, 
has succeeded in increasing its profits by an 
average of 18 percent for each of the past 4 
years. It has made important oil and gas 
discoveries in the Louisiana area, and in Aus- 
tralia, It has made some breakthroughs in 
refining that added luster to its reputation 
for research. Viewing the prospect of Union, 
stretching from coast to coast, after the Pure 
acquisition, its present president, Fred L. 
Hartley, thinks he sees plentiful blessings to 
come. If they do come, they will have had 
one of the strangest prologs in the history 
of U.S. business. 
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PROPOSAL. TO REPEAL SECTION 14 
(b) OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act has attracted the interest 
of many citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia, and, I am 
sure, throughout the Nation. I have re- 
ceived many letters from citizens who 
want to examine the arguments for and 
against the repeal of this section. Now 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor has made its report setting forth 
the views of the majority and of the 
minority, I have requested the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress to digest the committee report. 

I include this digest in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the con- 
venience of those who wish to examine 
arguments on both sides of this con- 
troversial question: 


Digest or House Report NUMBER 540 
MAJORITY REPORT 


The Committee on Education and Labor of 
the United States in House Report No. 540 
reports to the House and recommends for 

H.R. 77, 89th Congress, to repeal the 
provision of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 that permits States to en- 
act “right-to-work” laws which prevail over 
the National Act. Other technical changes 
are made to the act to make it conform to the 
repeal of the pertinent section, section 14(b). 

The committee purpose is stated to be to 
establish a uniform Federal rule governing 
union security agreements.” Such agree- 
ments are arrangements which require that 
all employees in a bargaining unit repre- 
sented by a union either belong to that un- 
ion or contribute financial support as a con- 
dition of acquiring or retaining employment. 
Among such arrangements are the closed 
shops, under which one must be a member of 
the union to obtain a job in a unit covered by 
the agreement, the union shop, under which 
one need not be a member of the union to 
obtain a job but must join within a specified 
time after beginning work, and the agency 
shop, under which one need not join the un- 
ion but must pay to the union the equiv- 
alent of the initiation fees and dues required 
of members. 

Unions have traditionally sought to 
strengthen themselves by obtaining the 
strongest possible union security agreement 
from employees. The national labor laws 
have affected this tradition in two principal 
ways. First, the law provides that the un- 
ion must represent all the employees in the 
bargaining unit regardless of the member- 
ship or nonmembership of individuals. This 
has given rise to the “free rider” argument, to 
the effect that those employees who do not 
join the union or at least contribute finan- 
cially to it nonetheless obtain the benefits, 
in terms of wages, vacations, and the like, 
that the union gets by bargaining, while 
these employees contribute nothing in return 
to the union. This argument now forms the 
underlying rationale of the arguments in 
favor of some form of union security arrange- 
ment. 

Second, the national law has affected the 
union security tradition by severely limiting 
the form and effect of the agreements which 
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may be entered into. The closed shop is out- 
lawed. Employers and unions are allowed 
to negotiate agreements under which “mem- 
bership” in the union within 30 days of be- 
ginning employment or of the date of the 
agreement, whichever is the later, may be 
made a condition of employment. The lan- 
guage is drafted in terms of the union shop 
arrangement and that is what these are 
normally called. 

But the act goes on to place limitations on 
the arrangement. First, the employer may 
not discharge an employee for nonmember- 
ship in the union unless the union is open 
to the employee on the same terms and con- 
ditions as it is to everyone else, Second, the 
employer may not discharge an employee for 
nonmembership in the union if he has been 
expelled from the union for any reason other 
than failure or refusal to tender the initia- 
tion fees and dues required of everyone uni- 
formly and which the act forbids to be 
“excessive.” In effect, then, the only condi- 
tions of “membership” in the union which 
affect an employee’s job status is the condi- 
tion that he pay the original initiation fee 
and that he pay his periodic dues. The 
“union shop” then more closely resembles the 
“agency shop.” 

Another limitation is that if 30 percent of 
the employees in a unit covered by a union 
security agreement petition the National 
Labor Relations Board for an election to re- 
voke the agreement, the Board will hold a 
vote by secret ballot and a majority of the 
employees can then nullify the agreement. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, and its union security provisions, cover 
all industries in interstate commerce. But in 
section 14(b) of the act, it is provided: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in 
any State or Territory in which such execu- 
tion or application is prohibited by State or 
Territorial law.” 

The quoted language changes the normal 
rule that when Congress constitutionally 
legislates on a subject, the Federal statute 18 
controlling and prevails over any conflicting 
State law. All other provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act accord with the 
usual rule, but section 14(b) says that if a 
State passes a law prohibiting any form of 
union security arrangement permitted by the 
national act, the State law will be applicable. 
The converse is not true. If a State au- 
thorizes a closed shop—as does New York 
and California—which is prohibited by the 
national act, the State law is not controlling. 

Presently, 19 States have passed laws which 
prohibit union security agreements between 
employers and unions and one other State 
has such a law which applies only to agri- 
cultural workers. These laws are called 
“right-to-work” laws by their proponents, 
although the term is disputed by their 
opponents, 

The present bill, H.R. 77, would invalidate 
these laws. As the report says: 

“The committee is satisfied that whatever 
may have been the basis for the exception 
in the case of union security to the usual 
rule that Federal law prevails over conflict- 
ing State law, there is no longer sufficient 
reason to justify its continuation.” 

The majority of the committee couches its 
rationale for repeal of section 14(b) in terms 
of the integral role in collective bargaining 
that considerations of union security plays. 
Since enactment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in 1935 and the Labor-Management 
Relations Act in 1947, more and more sub- 
jects have been included in the area of ne- 
gotiation of labor-management agreements, 
such as vacations, subcontracting, insurance, 
profit-sharing, in addition to the traditional 
subjects of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. In negotiation on all of these sub- 
jects, there is considerable give and take as 
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befits the concept of bargaining. In all these 
negotiations, union security naturally plays 
a paramount role in the minds of the union 
negotiators. Where union security agree- 
ments are lawful, these thoughts find out- 
lets in bargaining over whether to have such 
an agreement and, if so, on its terms. Where 
such agreements are unlawful, these 
thoughts must play a more tangential role 
and find expression indirectly upon lawful 
subjects of barga Thus, opportunities 
for friction and unrest are either encouraged 
or allayed by the presence or absence of 
“right-to-work” laws. 

Closely related to these considerations is 
the range of Federal regulation of the collec- 
tive bargaining relationship, both in terms 
of actual statutory provisions and in terms 
of administrative and judicial interpretation 
and application of the statutes. Such sub- 
jects as organizational and recognitional 
picketing, union elections, restrictions on 
union discipline of members, restrictions on 
internal affairs of unions, and elaboration 
of mandatory and voluntary subjects of bar- 
gaining have come more and more into the 
purview of the government. 

Many if not all of these subjects are re- 
lated to the union security issue. To elab- 
orate on just one, the matter of the regula- 
tion of picketing has been a particularly 
controversial one when the States with 
“right-to-work” laws have attempted to reg- 
ulate or to prohibit picketing which had, 
or was alleged to have, the object of institut- 
ing a union arrangement in an industry. 
Numerous court decisions testify that here 
as with other issues, union security cannot 
be treated as an isolated and separate issue 
which a State may treat wholly apart from all 
other matters. 

Too, the majority of the committee is con- 
cerned about the conflict between States and 
between sections aroused by attempts to pro- 
mote “right-to-work” laws on the grounds 
that the State with such a law will better be 
able to attract industry from unionized 
States with promises of weak unions, low 
wages, low labor costs—in other words, a 
“favorable business climate.” These cam- 
paigns have aroused bitterness and con- 
troversy. 

In addition, within each State in which a 
law has been enacted or in which a campaign 
has been conducted, bitterness between citi- 
zens has been aroused, 

The report says: 

“To permit States to compete for indus- 
try on the ground that they will keep unions 
weak and wages low is contrary to the basic 
principle established in 1789 that this coun- 
try must constitute an economic whole. To 
that policy, and the large internal market 
which depends on it, economists ascribe 
America’s phenomenal economic growth and 
prosperity.” 

The commitee majority further states that 
to the extent that section 14(b), and the 
“right-to-work” laws enacted pursuant to the 
authority contained in section 14(b), con- 
tributes to inferior wages and working con- 
ditions in some States, it is quite contrary 
to the principle of national legislation. 

The report concludes with a restatement 
of the principle that the national law should 
be supreme, that section 14(b) is the sole 
exception to this principle in our labor laws, 
that there is no reason to justify this excep- 
tion, and that national uniformity should 
be accomplished by repealing section 14(b). 


FIRST MINORITY VIEWS 


Four members of the committee submitted 
a minority report totally and unequivocally . 
opposing the repeal of section 14(b). Their 
views are couched in terms of compulsory 
unionism and its detrimental effect. The 
States should continue to regulate this area 
because the abuses of compulsory unionism 
are made known to the individual worker at 
the local level; therefore, essentially local 
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problems are created: which may vary from 
place to place and State to State, and which 
should be better met by the individual 
States. There is nothing that makes the 
subject a “national problem.” 

An alternative way of reducing the con- 
flict which the majority is concerned about 
is to enact a national right-to-work law, 
rather than to make compulsory unionism a 
national policy. Other free countries outlaw 
compulsory unionism, and it is anomalous 
that the United States does not also, in view 
of our commitment to freedom. 

Compulsory unionism is bad because it 
interferes with the free choice of workers and 
forces associations and coinmitments that the 
individual may prefer to avoid. It clothes 
a private association with governmental 
power to tax and require conformance to 
privately promulgated rules and regulations. 

The argument that “right to work“ laws 
restrict the freedom of contract of employers 
and unions is true, but irrelevant, since the 
freedom to contract is restricted by numer- 
ous other provisions of Federal labor law, 
most of them sought and defended by unions 
and other opponents of “right to work” laws. 
For instance, Federal law prevents an em- 
ployer and his employees from contracting 
that they will not join a union; an employee's 
right to contract out some of his work and to 
go out of business is restricted by Federal 
law and interpretation of Federal law. Fed- 
eral law restricts and regulates the subjects 
about which employers and unions are re- 
quired to negotiate. 

It is not these restrictions that proponents 
of repeal of section 14(b) want to do away 
with; it is only the restriction on the “free- 
dom“ to contract away the liberties of in- 
dividual employees that they are interested 
in doing away with. 

‘The majority rule argument is also without 
merit. In the first place, it disregards the 
fact that we do not have and never have had 
untrammeled majority rule in this country; 
it has always been tempered by considera- 
tions of minority right. Individuals have 
basic rights which the Government may not 
take away, even though a majority may want 
to do so. Should the Government clothe a 
private organization with the power to do 
80? 

The majority rule argument is based on a 
second faulty conclusion. It is on 
the argument that a majority of the employ- 
ees in a unit have freely decided to have the 
union representing the employees negotiate 
for a union security agreement. The avail- 
able evidence is that compulsory unionism is 
seldom instituted this way, that usually the 
agreement is demanded and obtained by 
union negotiators without ever consulting 
the members. 

The “free rider” argument assumes that 
employees do not join unions, because they 
want to avoid paying dues. The evidence in- 
dicates that some employees are forbidden by 
their religious convictions to join unions, 
that they object strongly to the fact that the 
union leadership is spending their dues 
money for political and social causes to 
which they object. The obverse of the “free 
rider” matter is that a coerced union member 
is a “captive passenger,” because he may be 
having his money spent on causes he totally 
abhors. 

If the union is conducting itself properly 
and serving its members well and effectively, 
it need not compel people to join. If it is 
doing a bad job, the union is not strength- 
ened by such compulsion, but the cause of 
individual freedom of workers is damaged. 

All the available evidence does not sub- 
stantiate that “right-to-work” laws are “bad” 
economically for the States that have them; 
indeed, statistically, these States are faring 
better than States that do not have them. 
In any event, the argument of the pro- 
ponents of repeal is without support. 

Some would repeal section 14(b) if pro- 
tective provisions are written into the act. 
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But these provisions are the wrong approach. 
Say the ‘dissenters: 

“These abuses are made possible by the 
very existence of compulsory unionism, and 
they cannot be dealt with by patchwork cor- 
rections which leave the source of the prob- 
lem undisturbed.” 

The problem is compulsory unionism, and 
its regulation should remain with the in- 
dividual States. 


SECOND MINORITY REPORT 


Four additional members of the committee 
filed the second report which is for quali- 
fied repeal of section 14(b). The members 
note that it has been national labor policy 
since enactment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in 1935 to leave to the States power 
to prohibit or limit union security arrange- 
ments and that 12 States had done so before 
section 14(b) was inserted in the 1947 act. 
These members would not now take away the 
power of the States unless Congress at the 
same time enacted adequate safeguards for 
the rights of workers. 

The report sees merit in the argument for 
a uniform national policy permitting a lim- 
ited form of compulsory unionism, At the 
same time, it is recognized that union secu- 
rity agreements do place restrictions on in- 
dividual freedom of choice. Both consid- 
erations must be kept in mind. 

The Government has rightfully asserted 
in the last few years the power to legislate 
in regard to the internal affairs of unions and 
the relationship of union members to the 
union. This power becomes even more de- 
sirable of assumption and effectuation when 
the Government legislatively grants unions 
the power to compel membership and the 
payment of support money by those who pre- 
fer to remain nonmembers. When an em- 
ployee’s job depends upon how the union 
carries out the power granted to it, Con- 
gress must insure against abuse of that 


er. 

Present laws do provide some protection. 
But they are weak and the administration of 
them has weakened them still further. Their 
most important function, therefore, is that 
“they firmly establish the principle that the 
Federal Government has a legitimate con- 
cern in the proper functioning of labor 
unions, particularly in their relationships 
with employees and union members, and an 
obligation to implement its concern in ap- 
propriate legislation.” 

If the power to compel payment of fees— 
in effect, the power to tax—and power to 
regulate behavior granted to unions is anal- 
ogous to the power of government, as it 
is in a certain sense, then equally analogous 
are requirements that protect individuals 
which are applicable to government. These 
dissenting members would have such require- 
ments enacted. 

The first amendment would make it un- 
lawful for a union with a union security 
agreement to deny, limit or restrict mem- 
bership or any right or privilege of member- 
ship or participation in any apprenticeship 
or training program on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 

The amendment is needed because present 
laws, including the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
while generally applicable, do not afford the 
greater protection and higher standards nec- 
essary when a union may require member- 
ship as a condition of employment. 

To repeal section 14(b) without such an 
amendment would restrict the employment 
and training opportunities of Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

The second amendment would have made 
it unlawful for a union with a union security 
agreement to use, directly or indirectly, any 
portion of dues, assessments, or other moneys 
collected from members for political pur- 
poses or for any other function not directly 
related to the function of collective bargain- 
ing. The amendment would not prohibit use 
of such funds for lobbying and related ac- 
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tivities to promote or defeat legislation di- 
rectly relating to collective bargaining pur- 
poses and the union could maintain a sépa- 
rate fund for voluntary contributions to use 
for political purposes. 

The amendment is needed because, while 
it may be true that employees who receive 
the benefits of a union’s collective bargain- 
ing should contribute to the union’s support, 
it does not follow that they should be re- 
quired to contribute to all sorts of extra- 
neous causes in which the union may en- 
gage. To require an employee to contribute 
to such causes at the point of losing his job 
if he does not would be an abuse of power 
and a derogation of individual rights. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court on this 
subject, while establishing a principle, which 
this amendment would effectuate, have not 
established an effective remedy. The amend- 
ment would take care of this. 

The third amendment would make it un- 
lawful for a union with a union security 
agreement to fine, suspend, expel, or other- 
wise penalize or threaten any member for 
exercising or threatening to exercise any legal 
or civil right guaranteed by the U.S. Con- 
stitution or Federal law. 

If the amendment is not enacted, employ- 
ees who are forced to join a union or lose 
their jobs will always be under a threat of 
some sort of discipline by exercising the right 
of free speech, of petition, of suit in court, 
of engaging in political activities contrary 
to the prevailing orthodoxy in the union, or 
for any number of other things. In other 
words, the coerced members will be relegated 
to second-class citizenship. It is true that 
an employee so disciplined may not be fired 
from his job—that eventuality being reserved 
only for nontender of dues—but he is sub- 
ject to monetary fine for which the union can 
sue. He can be expelled from the union and 
have no say-so on how it is to be run or how 
his money is to be spent. There are all sorts 
of penalties short of being fined to which he 
can be subjected. 

In trying to insure that the union will be 
financially supported, we should not give 
them such additional power over people. 

The fourth amendment would exempt from 
requirements of union security clauses those 
people whose bona fide religious principles 
prevented them from joining unions. These 
people belong to such groups as the Seventh- 
day Adventists and the Mennonites. Num- 
bers of them have lost jobs rather than sacri- 
fice religious convictions. 

Surely, our recognition of the importance 
of religion and conscience, which we recog- 
nize in our conscientious objector provisions 
of our draft laws, and other laws, should gov- 
ern us here. 

The fifth amendment would tighten up 
the present law to assure that any union en- 
tering into a union security agreement did 
clearly represent a genuine majority choice 
of the employees in a bargaining unit. This 
would be done by requiring a National Labor 
Relations Board supervised election on the 
question, 

Since the proponents of repeal argue so 
much about the principle of majority rule, 
they should not object to this amendment. 

The sixth and last amendment would guard 
American workers against the possibility 
that their dues might be used to strengthen 
Communist dominated organizations. No 
Federal law presently prevents Communists 
from dominating unions. 

Therefore, the amendment would make as 
a condition of entering into a union security 
agreement that the union officers execute an 
affidavit to the effect that they are not Com- 
munists or members of Communist organi- 
zations, 

The need for the amendment is obvious 
and it should be adopted. 

JOHNNY H. KILLIAN, 
Legislative Attorney, 
American Law Division. 
JULY 15, 1965. 
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ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when both houses of Michigan’s 
State Legislature were reapportioned 
last year on the basis of the one-man, 
one-vote principle enunciated by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, we in Michigan knew we 
were in for a change. But how much of 
a change, we were not sure. 

Now we are sure. Michigan’s reap- 
portioned legislature has completed its 
first 6 months, and it has compiled quite 
a record. Whether one agrees with its 
accomplishments or not, there is rather 
general agreement that Michigan’s “new 
look” legislature has been one of the 
most productive in decades. 

In the words of the Grand Rapids 
Press: 

Michigan's first one-man, one-vote leg- 
islature carved a big place in State and Na- 
tional history books during its first 6 months. 


An article, which appeared in the 
June 27 issue of the Grand Rapids Press 
under the headline, “Legislature Is Most 
Productive in Decades,” pointed that the 
current Michigan Legislature reflects 
“for the first time the importance and 
size of the suburbs.” 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the 
Grand Rapids Press discussed in some 
detail the record of the first 6 months 
under Michigan's one-man, one-vote leg- 
islature. Because of the timeliness of 
this article—appearing at a time when 
the Congress is again discussing appor- 
tionment of State legislatures, I hope all 
Members will take a few minutes to 
read it. I believe the article represents a 
rather convincing argument against 
tampering with the one-man, one-vote 
principle in the apportionment of State 
legislatures. 

The article follows: 

LEGISLATURE Is Most PRODUCTIVE IN DEC- 
ADES—SPENDING RECORDS SET IN BIGGEST 
SURGE OF LAWMAKING SINCE 1930's 
LansiInG.—Michigan’s first one-man, one- 

vote legislature carved a big place in State 

and National history books during its first 

6 months. 

It passed more major legislation than any 
since the 1930's and set new spending rec- 
ords. It broadened and increased State 
services, protection and benefits for the 
schoolchild, the worker, the oldster. 

It was controlled by Democrats but most 
votes on major bills were bipartisan, and 
many measures passed with near unanimous 
support. 

Biggest bipartisan achievement of the ses- 
sion was near unanimous approval of reorga- 
nization of the State’s 145 sprawling depart- 
ments, agencies, boards and commissions into 
19 principal departments under 12 directors 
and 7 commissions to be appointed by the 
Governor. This was the achievement most 
observers said couldn’t be done in this ses- 
sion. 

It was the first American legislature fully 
reapportioned under court orders for districts 
of population as nearly equal as may be to 
complete the work of a regular session. 
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Michigan's 73d Legislature, it reflected for 
the first time the importance and size of the 
suburbs; it broke precedent; it literally took 
over the ground floor of the capitol for its 
own offices and committee rooms, and some- 
times obscured its many solid accomplish- 
ments with furious argument or self-serving 
acts. An example is house passage of the 
$5,000 legislative pay raise which provoked 
a storm of criticism and was put in cold stor- 
age by the senate. 

Biggest fault Republican Governor Romney 
could find was Democrats were not ready to 
reform the State tax system (on an income 
tax cornerstone) and they dipped deeper 
into the bulging State money surplus than 
he wished. 

Neither Romney nor the Democrats would 
propose a specific tax revision plan, so the 
argument ended in a draw. However, Rom- 
ney got from the legislature most of what 
he asked and his stature as a presidential 
possibility was not harmed by the Democrats. 

The 110-member house of representatives 
with 56 rookies was the hotbed of change, 
the laboratory of social planning, the great 
debating ground for new ideas such as State 
approval of birth control. 

The senate was the balance wheel with 
conservative Democrat Garland Lane, of 
Flint, at the helm of the finance committee. 
The senate changed the hastily written house 
bill for senior citizens’ tax relilef, and killed 
the house’s plan to change the business ac- 
tivities tax into a profits tax even more 
burdensome to small business than “BAT.” 

Here is what the legislature did in the 
major areas that affect the daily lives of al- 
most 8 million Michigan citizens: 


BUDGET—STILL SOARING 


State spending of all kinds will be more 
than $1,700 million or enough to pay off 17 
“Big Mac” straits bridges. This includes the 
so-called “earmarked” funds like highway 
money, Federal grants in aid, etc., as well as 
the general fund budget which is the one the 
Governor and legislators really write. 

The general funds budget for the fiscal year 
starting July 1 is another new record. Gov- 
ernor Romney recommended a $788,500,000 
total, the legislature has appropriated $820,- 
600,000 and Controller Glenn S. Allen, Jr., 
says implied spending in nonbudget bills will 
raise this to an actual $824,600,000. 

Biggest single item is the State school aid 
guarantee of $456 million, which is $71 
million more than last year and $36 million 
more than Romney asked. 

Next biggest item is almost $190 million 
for higher education including the commu- 
nity colleges. Romney recommended $184,- 
600,000 and legislators tacked on $4,900,000 
earmarked for salary increases, $1,200,000 for 
additional students and $750,000 for a bigger 
aid formula ($275 per pupil) to the mush- 
rooming community colleges. 

Other big items are mental health and pub- 
lic welfare, each more than $100 million for 
the first time in history. The welfare boost, 
when unemployment is low and jobs plenti- 
ful, drives home the point that the “hard 
core” of unemployables, the aid to dependent 
children program and medical aid to the 
aged are costly and growing in size all the 
time 


Public safety and defense, including State 
police, went over $30 million for the first 
time, and prison and corrections system cost 
went over $20 million for the first time. 

Only cut in the Governor’s recommended 
budget was in capital outlay or State build- 
ing program. Romney asked $67,300,000 and 
the legislature trimmed the total to $63,- 
500,000. But $4 million in new building is 
simply deferred to the next calendar year. 

Most of that $4 million will be construc- 
tion on college campuses which cannot be 
started until early next year. 

Education will get the biggest chunk of 
the capital outlay appropriation, to start 
new, or finish old projects. 
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A total of $31,904,978 is set aside for new 
projects, of which $3 million will go to the 
University of Michigan for a dental build- 
ing, a health-science and medical-science 
unit. 


In addition there is $5,205,593 for remodel- 
ing of college and university buildings. 

Being made available is $26,200,000 to con- 
tinue construction of the State capitol area 
development. It will allow construction of 
two general office buildings, one four stories 
high, the other seven; a four-story highway 
department office building, and a two-level 
parking structure, 

New construction at mental-health facili- 
ties will get $6,288,000. The welfare depart- 
ment will receive $2,887,250, the bulk of it 
(32 million) to continue construction of 
the W. J. Maxey Boys’ Training School at 
Whitmore Lake. 

The conservation department will get $2- 
544,000, most of that for land acquisition 
and development of existing facilities. 

EDUCATION—THE BUDGET GIANT 

Besides appropriating more than ever for 
education at all levels, the legislature ex- 
panded the system and launched new pro- 
grams within it. 

It authorized a 4-year branch of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Flint (now 2 years); 
it authorized new Saginaw Bay State Col- 
lege. It passed a law requiring the State 
to provide to parochial schools all the aux- 
iliary services now provided to regular school 
districts. These services include everything 
from remedial reading instruction to street 
crossing guards, and initial cost is estimated 
at $1,500,000 but probably will go much 
higher. Constitutionality of this has been 
questioned by some critics. 

The $456 million payout to school districts 
includes about $50 million for the special 
education programs, and results from a re- 
vised school aid formula weighted to aid 
districts poor in taxable property. All dis- 
tricts that now receive State aid will get at 
least a 7-percent increase but the poorer 
districts will get considerably more. 

The State budget also includes a separate 
item of $68 million for the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, although this still is not enough 
to meet the new State constitution’s require- 
ment to pay in each year the retirement 
obligation incurred that year. In a few 
years this will raise a big budget problem. 

The community college formula of $275 
per student for an estimated 40,000 students, 
is up from $236.50. Estimated actual total 
cost is about $600 a year, with local support 
and tuition payments making up the dif- 
ference. 

LABOR ALSO HIT A JACKPOT 


Labor won major goals, notably through 
revision of the unemployment benefits sys- 
tem and workmen’s compensation for job- 
connected injury and sickness. Also passed 
were changes in the Hutchinson and Bonine- 
Tripp acts that restrict right of public em- 
ployes to organize and bargain. State AFL- 
CIO President August Scholle says the acts 
would be virtually repealed. But public em- 
ployees still could not strike. 

The new jobless pay law will make about 
100,000 more workers eligible by including all 
employers, not just those with 4 or more 
employees as at present. Weekly benefits 
while laid off jump from $33 a week to $43 
for a single person and from $60 to $72 for 
workers with five or more dependents. 

Cost to employers is estimated at $21 mil- 
lion a year in payroll taxes, if 1964 is used 
as a gage. If a year of much unemployment 
like 1958 is used, the cost would be about 
$80 million. 

The new act drops the sudden death pro- 
visions labor fought since 1947. At present 
an employed worker who quits or is forced 
to quit for cause loses his benefits regardless 
of credit weeks he has accumulated. The 
new law says only the first 6 weeks may be 
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canceled and the worker may draw jobless 
pay after waiting 1 additional week. 

The jobless pay trust fund from which 
unemployed draw their weekly checks is 
maintained by more than 56,000 Michigan 
employers who are assessed a percentage of 
payroll. In 1964 the average was 2.6 percent 
of payroll up to $3,600 a year and this year 
the tax has averaged 2.4 percent—or about 
$86.40 a year per worker. 

The new compensation law for workers’ 
injuries and job-connected sickness extends 
coverage to about 100,000 more persons in- 
cluding farmworkers for the first time. 

It increases minimum weekly benefits in 
three steps between now and 1967 to $64 a 
week, and maximum benefit to $93 a week. 
Present minimum is $33 and maximum $57, 
according to number of dependents. 

Single workers would get $58 a week Sep- 
tember 1, $61 next year, and $63 in 1967. 

The $93 maximum would be highest in the 
Nation except for Alaska’s $100. In Ohio it is 
$49; New York, $65; Indiana, $42; Wisconsin, 
$64. 

Limit of 500 weeks’ benefits is eliminated, 
and injured workers can choose their own 
doctor after the first 60 days of disability by 
filing a petition, 

Also new is an escalator clause linking 
benefits to cost of living increases, 

Death as a job result will give benefits to 
dependents for 500 rather than the present 
450 weeks and benefits can be extended until 
all dependents reach age 21. 

Farmers with three or more workers will be 
covered after May 1 next year; if a farmer 
employs one or more workers for 5 weeks he 
will be required to pay medical costs in case 
of injury. 

Present ceiling of $10,500 payments for 
silicosis or dust disease cases has been re- 
moved. But if silicosis costs reach $12,500, 
all costs beyond that will come out of a spe- 
cial fund to which employers will contribute. 

Those who have maids, handymen or but- 
lers will come under the law if the employees 
work 35 or more hours a week for 13 weeks 
or more a year. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES TOO 


The 1947 Hutchinson Act, which directed 
immediate dismissal of public employees who 
go on strike, was overhauled. 

The strike ban remains; but without the 
mandatory firing provision. The act was 
expanded to give employees of local govern- 
ments the right to unionize and bargain with 
public bodies over wages, hours of employ- 
ment or other conditions of employment. 

The measure directs cities, counties, school 
districts, and other units to bargain and 
enter into agreements with employee groups. 
The Labor Mediation Board will administer 
elections to determine if public employees 
want to organize. 

Another change reduced the workweek for 
firemen from 7314 hours to 56, effective 
July 1, 1967. 

Machinery to mediate disputes involving 
hospital or public utility employees was writ- 
ten into the Labor Mediation Act. A ban on 
strikes by hospital or utility employees was 
retained—as was the ban on lockouts by hos- 
Pitals and utilities. However, a $10,000 a day 
maximum fine for an illegal strike or lock- 
out was eliminated. 


TAXES POSTPONED AGAIN 


There was much discussion of tax reform, 
but no action. The next round in the tax 
marathon will come when the legislature re- 
turns in the fall, as promised, and Governor 
Romney proposes a specific program, as 
promised. 

But the legislature did pass a property tax 
relief plan for persons over 65 with incomes 
less than $5,000 and homes with a State 
valuation below $10,000. The senior citizen 
can get up to $125 refund on his homestead 
taxes by filling out an application next year. 
The average rebate from the State is expected 
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to be $94, and annual cost is from $13,500,000 
to $15,500,000, according to the best guesses. 

Tax cuts, such as the proposed reduction 
in the excise on beer, also failed to pass. 
The existing patchwork system of State taxes 
continues to pour money into the treasury 
in amounts that have been increasing every 
year for the last 3 years. 


CONSERVATION BONANZA 


Conservationists call this the most pro- 
ductive session in many a year. The conser- 
vation department’s budget was raised more 
than $6 million and is a new high of more 
than $26 million. It got an extra $600,000 
for the operation of more park, picnic, and 
camp sites, and for the first time was au- 
thorized to participate in certain Federal pro- 

which can bring in $3 million a year 
to the State and local communities for out- 
door recreational facilities. 

The bounty system on the red fox and bob- 
cats—an annual cost of $175,000 without 
measurable decline in prevalence of foxes— 
was eliminated. 

Wild turkey on a 400-permit basis, quail 
for a short season November 5-10, will be 
added to the special elk permit hunting 
as the list of things to shoot at grows in 
Michigan. The deer season opener was 
changed from November 15 to the third Sat- 
urday in November for the benefits of week- 
end hunters, and will come November 20 this 
year. 

The fishing license for persons over 65 
will cost only 50 cents instead of $2, in the 
spirit of making life less costly for oldsters, 
effective in 1966. 


CLEAR, COOL WATER 


A water pollution bill with teeth was 
passed to ban discharge of materials into 
lakes or streams that would pollute. This is 
a major change in present law which makes 
the State prove actual pollution, meaning 
the damage is done before the State can act. 
Another provision of the bill prohibits cities, 
villages, or townships from dumping raw 
sewage into State waters. The water re- 
sources commission remains the policing 
agency. 

A nine-member air pollution control com- 
mission was established by a new law—with- 
out many teeth. The commission could op- 
erate within the health department and 
adopt rules for controlling or prohibiting air 
pollution but not in the case of motor ve- 
hicle exhaust fumes—which have been shown 
to be the cause of much air poisoning in Los 
Angeles. 


JUST A LITTLE BIRTH CONTROL 


The State got into the birth control busi- 
ness as Official policy with two bills. One 
allows social workers to discuss family plan- 
ning with persons receiving welfare aid, and 
refer them to community services for infor- 
mation. The other directs the State Health 
Department to set up family-planning clinics. 

The first bill merely legalizes what some 
social workers have been doing anyway, but 
it’s the first time it’s spelled out in law. 
Both bills provoked much debate over funda- 
mental issues of religious and social philos- 
ophy. 

INSURANCE AGAINST OTHER DRIVER 


The legislature passed something new in 
the home of the mass-production auto—the 
State fund from which to pay for injury and 
damages by the uninsured driver. 

Starting November 1 all drivers would pay 
$1 a year into the fund and the uninsured 
driver $25, with revenues expected to reach 
$10 million a year. A fund director, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, would be 
claims manager, and pay out claims up to 
$10,000 for personal injuries and death, $5,000 
for property damage, and the uninsured 
driver who was at fault would have to pay 
the money back into the fund, through in- 
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stallments if n It he did not he 
would lose his driver's license and auto 
license. There are an estimated 300,000 to 
600,000 uninsured vehicles on the road in 
Michigan. 

ELECTIONS MADE EASIER 

The legislature passed several measures 
modernizing or changing the election code. 
Among the changes: 

A person who moves from one State to an- 
other can vote for president (only) by ab- 
sentee ballot if the move cancels his voter 
registration. 

In emergency such as illness a voter can 
ask for an absentee ballot, after the deadline 
for applications. 

Registration on Sunday or legal holiday 
is possible by deputy clerks nominated by 
political parties. 

Uniform petitions for election filing have 
been prescribed and the notarization re- 
quirement deleted, but the circulator must 
still certify honesty and be liable for fraud. 

Schools, police and fire stations can be 
staffed as voter registration points. 

Candidates who pay $100 fee rather than 
filing petitions must do so 3 days ahead of 
filing deadline: 

“Persons over 70 years of age can vote by 
absentee ballot, if they choose.” 

Defeat of a Sunday liquor sale bill affecting 
only Wayne County overshadowed a number 
of other liquor bills that were quietly passed. 

One measure puts $1.8 million of tax reve- 
nue into the pockets of Michigan’s 2,200 
specially designated distributors (SDD) by 
changing the discount formula used by the 
Liquor Control Commission. 

Another allows the LCC and local units 
to approve liquor licenses at publicly oper- 
ated airports in counties of 100,000 or more. 
The licenses would be over and above exist- 
ing license quotas. 

A House action allows taverns that have 
operated for at least 5 years to upgrade their 
licenses to class C (liquor by the glass). 

A SMORGASBORD OF OTHER LEGISLATION 

The legislature passed many other laws of 
importance. 

Repeal of the old age “lien law” that 
allowed the State to collect all medical as- 
sistance to the aged and old age payments, 
from any estate left by the person who re- 
ceived the benefits. It yielded only $500,000 
a year and was termed a final indignity” by 
Gov. Romney. 

A bean commission and promotion statute 
to advertise and raise quality of a product 
Michigan sells by the thousands of tons. 

A ban on cancellation of auto insurance 
policies solely because the driver has reached 


age 65. 
A ban on denying employment because of 


age 

Elimination of a requirement that the 
homestead of an old age assistance recipient 
be valued at below $6,000 to qualify for aid. 

Place 16-year-old traffic violators under the 
point system. 

inspection and 

slaughterhouses. 


licensing of 


THE LATE HONORABLE ADLAI 
STEVENSON 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Adlai Stevensen leaves an ache in 
the heart of the world. For people 
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everywhere, particularly for the unfor- 
tunate of the earth, he symbolized 
America as the hope of humanity. 

My long, close friendship with him 
was pure enrichment all the way. Some- 
one once said that greatness in a man 
requires intelligence, courage, and com- 
passion. With all three of these he was 
abundantly endowed. 

All the honors that other men paid 
him he counted for little. It was the op- 
portunity to help others that counted 
most with him. 

In an age often criticized for its ma- 
terlalism, its callousness and its spiritual 
rootlessness, his voice was a trumpet 
calling us back to our ancient faiths and 
his example was a beacon to guide the 
wandering and the disillusioned back to 
their spiritual roots. 

Our friend has left us, yet “to live in 
Cat we leave behind is not to die at 

* 

As we bid sad farewell to this noble 
spirit, I think he might well claim for 
himself the last testament of Mr. Val- 
iant-for-Truth in Pilgrim's Progress“: 

My sword I give to him that shall succeed 
me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and 
skill to him that can get it. My marks and 
sears I carry with me, to be a witness for me, 
that I have fought his battles who now will 
be my rewarder. 


ADVENTURES IN INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP AS PART OF THE 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to take this opportunity today to 
share with my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the Recorp a report of former 
Mayor May Ross McDowell, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., entitled Adventures in In- 
ternational Friendship,” together with 
attachments, 

The report is made to the city commis- 
sion of Johnson City, Tenn.; the city of 
Guaranda, Ecuador; Bolivar Province, 
Ecuador, and others interested in town 
affiliations. It includes some of the 
activities of Johnson City and its sister 
city, Guaranda, Ecuador, as a part of the 
people-to-people program. 

This was a most successful undertak- 
ing, and it will long be remembered in 
the hearts of the citizens of both cities, 
as well as in the hearts of all those who 
so generously lent a helping hand. 

My sincere congratulations to all for 
such a wonderful job. 

The report reads as follows: 
ADVENTURES IN INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
(Report of May Ross McDowell, official rep- 

resentative, Johnson City, Tenn., to City 

Commission of Johnson City, Tenn.; city 

of Guaranda, Ecuador; Bolivar Province, 

Ecuador; and others interested in town 

affiliations) 

Two Johnson City, Tenn., women have re- 
turned from a fabulous 10-day trip to John- 
son City’s sister city, Guaranda, Ecuador, in 
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South America. The preparations which had 
been made by the sister city were compa- 
rable to a reception which might be planned 
by a big city such as New York for the re- 
turn of the astronauts. 

The trip to the sister city by the two 
women from Johnson City followed events 
which began in 1962. May Ross McDowell, 
then mayor of Johnson City, Tenn., repre- 
sented her city in the Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Congress which met in October 1962 
in Punta del Este, Uruguay. The municipal 
Officials were entertained at many points en 
route to Punta del Este including the city 
of Quito, Ecuador. There had been much 
talk by the officials up to that point in re- 
gard to town affiliation programs and proj- 
ects under the people-to-people program and 
Mayor McDowell became convinced that some 
activity on the part of her city would do a 
little toward extension of international 
friendships and contribute something to in- 
ternational peace. 

Upon the recommendation of an Ecuado- 
rian attached to the U.S. Embassy in Quito, 
it was decided to start negotiations toward 
the forming of a sister-city relationship with 
Guaranda, Ecuador, as it had been reported 
that the mayor of that city was the most pro- 
gressive mayor of any small city in South 
America. Then began communications with 
the American Municipal Association, now 
the National League of Cities, and the mayor 
of Guaranda. After exchange of question- 
naires by the two cities, town affiliation 
charters were issued to them by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. 

Mrs. McDowell was voted the official repre- 
sentative of the sister-city affiliation by the 
board of mayor and commissioners of the city 
of Johnson City, Tenn., as a beginning of ac- 
tivities on the town affiliation program. The 
official representative appointed a number of 
committees called the sister-city committees 
and sent copies of these to the mayor of 
Guaranda, Ecuador, who then made appoint- 
ments in Guaranda of people to serve on simi- 
lar committees. Then began the communica- 
tions between the committees in an effort to 
become better acquainted. The affiliation 
was completed in the fall of 1963. 

In October 1964, the Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Organization was scheduled to hold 
its 10th congress in Louisville, Ky. Some 
months before this time the City Commission 
of Johnson City as well as the sister-city com- 
mittees had decided that it would be an ideal 
time to invite visitors from Latin America 
and especially officials from the sister city of 
Guaranda, Ecuador. The city commissioners 
forwarded an invitation requesting that a 
visit to Johnson City be included in the post- 
congress tours. They were delighted that 
the invitation was accepted by 84 officials in- 
cluding the mayor of Guaranda, Ecuador, to 
come to Johnson City, Tenn. 

Many clubs and hundreds of people became 
active in the preparation for entertaining the 
guests and the mayor of Guaranda, Ecuador, 
was honored especially by being presented 
with the first flag which Johnson City, Tenn., 
had adopted as its official flag. In addition 
serapbooks had been prepared by classes at 
the East Tennessee State University and by 
Mayne Williams Library to send to Guaranda 
to show the people something of the educa- 
tional, cultural, and industrial background 
of Johnson City, Tenn. Also a gavel of his- 
toric interest was made up to match the gavel 
used by the city of Johnson City and was 
presented to Mayor Coloma, of Guaranda. In 
return the mayor had brought scrapbooks 
prepared in Guaranda for Johnson City to 
inform the citizens of that town. 

The mayor's visit was the first time that 
anyone in either one of the two cities had 
had any personal contacts and it was a thrill- 
ing experience, The citizens of Johnson City, 
Tenn., had entered into the preparations 
and in the entertainment of the visitors in 
such a wholehearted way that the report 
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given of the postconvention tour stated that 
never had there been such a spontaneous, 
warm, and heart-moving welcome as that of 
Johnson City, and that the visit to this small 
inland town and the program which was 
carried out by the citizens were positive proof 
of the importance of personal contacts be- 
tween the U.S. people and those of foreign 
countries. 

The November 1964 issue of the Tennessee 
Town & City, official magazine of the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League, carried a long ar- 
ticle on the visit to Johnson City and closed 
this article with the statement “It was truly 
a community effort that had been carried 
out magnificently. Johnson City really did 
herself—Tennessee, too—proud.” 

Mayor Coloma, of Guaranda, informed the 
citizens of Johnson City that soon after his 
return to Guaranda they would have over- 
seas telephone service. Up to that time 
Guaranda had a local telephone system only, 
as it is an inland town isolated to a great 
extent by reason of mountainous roads, 
Then began the plan for the second project 
of the affiliated cities and a time was set up 
in December 1964 for the first overseas call 
to go into Guaranda and this was done with 
the cooperation of the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co. of Johnson City, Tenn. Assembled 
at city hall were all of the city officials, stu- 
dents with messages in Spanish, other stu- 
dents with songs to sing in Spanish, and 
several translators. The call went through 
as scheduled to the mayor and officials of 
the city of Guaranda, 

The March 1965 visit to Guaranda by 
May Ross McDowell, the city’s official rep- 
resentative, and Miss Ada Strong, teacher 
of Spanish at the East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity of Johnson City, Tenn.. was simply 
fantastic. En route to Ecuador a stop was 
made in Bogota, Colombia, where word had 
been received that the two visitors would 
be en route to visit the sister city, and they 
were welcomed with flowers and hearty greet- 
ings by officials of the Colombian Municipal 
Association and also by the mayor of Bogota. 
After a short stop in Bogota, they flew to 
Quito and there were met by every member 
of the Council of Guaranda as well as by 
many officials of Quito. The Council of 
Guaranda had traveled over winding moun- 
talnous roads in a hard 6-hour drive to reach 
Quito. With the council were many of the 
wives and friends, After an informal re- 
ception, the people of Guaranda returned 
home and the visitors spent 2 days in Quito. 

They were graciously received by the presi- 
dent of the Council of Quito, and a recep- 
tion was given in thelr honor to which were 
invited many of the outstanding people in 
Quito and representatives from the U.S, 
Embassy. 

Following the 2 days of entertainment in 
Quito the Tennessee visitors, accompanied 
by friends who had visited in Johnson City 
the preceding October, drove to Guaranda, 

The party from Quito was met about $ 
miles from the town of Guaranda and the 
entry into the town might best be described 
as a triumphal entry of some hero or em- 
peror. It was an almost indescribable ex- 
perience for the two women from the east 
Tennessee hills. Guaranda, capital of the 
Province of Bolivar, is a city of approxi- 
mately 15,000 and the main town in the 
Province of approximately 135,000. All of 
the schools of the Province had been closed; 
the children lined the roads; and there were 
many stops before reaching Guaranda, where 
flowers were presented and welcomes in both 
Spanish and English given by officials and 
students. The Stars and Stripes and the 
flag of Ecuador with honor guards and es- 
corts were waiting at the edge of town and 
then began the walk to the city hall where 
a solemn session was held with new signing 
of affiliation agreements painted on parch- 
ment with heroes of the United States and of 
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Ecuador painted thereon. From the first 
ceremony every minute of 2 days’ time from 
early morning to midnight was packed with 
receptions, festivals, and activities showing 
the history, traditions, and dreams of the 
people. 

The visitors participated in laying the cor- 
nerstone for a new public health building; 
in the dedication of a technical high school; 
reviewed parades in two towns in the Proy- 
ince of Bolivar; spoke on radio and at six 
high schools in the Province; and were enter- 
tained by several organized groups in the 
town, including the Artisan Society and the 
Choferes Union. 

Guaranda is located on a plateau at 9,000 
feet and is overshadowed by the fourth high- 
est mountain in the world, Chimborazo. The 
main crops are wheat, potatoes, and corn. 
Agriculture is the main source of income, 
Transportation facilities are limited to trucks 
and cars and only good drivers can manipu- 
late the mountain roads. The soil is fertile 
and the scenery beautiful, being green all 
down the sides of the hills. The water power 
would be tremendous if the mountain 
streams were harnessed. 

The noble character of the people has evi- 
dently been acquired from living so close to 
the majestic mountains. Education and 
progress seem to be the aims of everyone. 
The experience of meeting such people in 
the heart of Ecuador was truly a rare one. 

After 2 days the party left Guaranda and 
were driven down the mountain to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador’s seaport town. There they 
were surprised by a reception of people who 
had migrated from the Province of Bolivar. 
They were also received by the president of 
the Council of Guayaquil and put on the 
plane for home by these new friends. 

In the June 1965 issue of the American 
City, this national magazine carried another 
long article on the visit of the Latin Amer- 
ican visitors which was referred to as “an 
intercontinental handshake.” This article 
also referred to the telephone exchange be- 
tween the sister cities in December 1964 as 
well as the visit of May Ross McDowell and 
Ada Strong, teacher of Spanish at East Ten- 
nessee State University, to the sister city 
in March 1965. The article summed up the 
exchanges in the following manner: 

“These events are part of a relationship 
which is proving that successful city affilia- 
tions are not limited to big cities, nor fron- 
tier cities, nor ports, nor those with a large 
foreign element. On the contrary, Johnson 
City’s experience indicates that citizen in- 
terest and participation couldn’t be better 
although the city is inland, its population 95 
percent native born, its size under 50,000, 
its everyday interest purely local, and its 
economy not aimed at overseas markets.” 

The exchange of visits has awakened the 
citizens of both communities to development 
of interest in world affairs. As a next step 
in inter-American friendship the Johnson 
City Business & Professional Women’s Club 
extended an invitation to a young lady who 
teaches English in a high school in Guaranda 
to visit Johnson City, at the expense of the 
club, and join a group in a trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to attend the International Feder- 
ation Congress of Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs. This young lady was con- 
tacted when the two Johnson Citians visited 
Guaranda, and she has been elected a mem- 
ber of the local club until such time as a 


club may be organized in Guaranda. A 


scholarship for a graduate of the high school 
to the East Tennessee State University at 
923 City, Tenn., is also in the formative 
5 . 

Other civic groups have started planning 
what they may do to further friendships 
with people in Guaranda and it seems as- 
sured that another group will visit there 
this year, and enter a sister-city float in the 
Quater-Centenary Celebration in Quito. 
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A sister-city display may be seen at city 
hall of gifts brought from Guaranda, and 
this tends to extend the interest of the peo- 
ple beyond the bounds of local affairs. 

The obstacles which face our National Gov- 
ernment in dealing with other countries are 
not encountered in the exchange between in- 
dividuals. Friendships are formed, problems 
are discussed sympathetically, and mutual 
respect and understanding result. Each day 
in Johnson City, Tenn., the people-to- 
people program is becoming more realistic 
and part of the responsibility of each citizen. 

(Note.—Attached are following reports on 
the exchange of visits: 

(1, Report of Mr, Mario Bermudez, Deputy 
Secretary General of the Inter-American 
Municipal Organization. 

(2. The November 1964 issue of Tennessee 
Town & City, publication of Tennessee Mu- 
nicipal League. 

(8. The June 1965 issue of the American 
City.) 


REPORT or Mr. Mario BERMUDEZ, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION 

New ORLEANS, LA., 
November 20, 1964. 

Report to: Mayor William O. Cowger, Louis- 
ville, Ky., president, Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Or; tion. 

From: Mario Bermúdez, Deputy Secretary 
General, Inter-American Municipal Or- 
ganization, Director of International 
Relations, city of New Orleans. 

Subject: 10th Inter-American Municipal 
Congress; and the postconvention Inter- 
American Municipal Mission. 

It is my pleasure to submit herewith a 
final, official report on my activities in con- 
nection with the 10th Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Congress, held in Louisville, Ky., from 
October 4 to 8, and the posteonvention tour 
of the United States, known as the Inter- 
American Municipal Mission. 

Congress in Louisville: this was, undoubt- 
edly, the most successful such meeting, espe- 
cially when you consider the fact that of the 
775 delegates registered, 430 were from the 
Latin American countries, the largest such 
number ever attending one of these confer- 
ences. 

One specific point which meant a great 
deal to the Latin American delegates was the 
participation of the community of Louisville, 
privately and individually. As can be seen 
from the official program of the conference, 
many organizations sponsored the various 
social functions; many people voluntarily 
worked during the entire meeting as guides, 
interpreters, general assistants, ete. But the 
highlight of the social program was the eve- 
ning in the private homes of citizens of the 
community. 

It was a moving experience to see so many 
Louisvillians waiting eagerly to the very end 
the evening on which your very capable hos- 
pitality chairman, Mrs. Robert Adelberg, was 
matching the local host couples with the 
Latin American delegates, in order to go to 
dinner together; it was heartwarming to see 
so many waiting, trying to be matched up 
with those remaining without a sponsor, so 
that everyone would have a local host. It 
was with great satisfaction that at the end 
Isaw that not one of the 430 Latin American 
delegates was left alone in the lobby of the 
hotel. It was rather like witnessing a mass 
marriage of people from the entire American 
continent, for an evening of friendship, in 
which common interests and affection 
brought them together. I am sure that this 
kind of gathering is the most constructive 
and effective one of its kind. 

Postconvention tour Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Mission: the following part of this re- 
port will describe to you in some detau the 
programs and results in each city visited, and 
at the end you will find a complete list of the 
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host organizations and individuals in each 
city responsible for the program and visit. 

Johnson City, Tenn.: In this city, where 
Commissioner May Ross McDowell, and 
Mayor Ross Spears produced really fantastic 
results, undoubtedly for 3 or 4 months be- 
forehand everyone in town must have been 
trying to learn at least one sentence in 
Spanish, in order to greet their visitors in 
their native tongue. Even those people who 
did not actually participate directly in the 
program took some part. People on the 
streets waved at the foreign visitors and 
either said “Viva América latina,” or “Como 
está usted?” The schoolchildren greeted 
the group on arrival by singing in Spanish; 
the local press, radio and television went out 
of their way to give ample and extensive 
coverage (even by front paging a Spanish 
lesson every day); at the luncheons and 
dinners the city’s garden clubs produced his- 
torical decorations; the industries and busi- 
nesses sent samples of their products and 
merchandise as gifts to the delegates; flower 
arrangements were in all hotel rooms; the 
Boy Scouts, with the best will in the world, 
acted as luggage carriers; the airport recep- 
tion on arrival was truly moving; repre- 
sentatives of the Tricities were on hand, the 
members of the receiving line each greeted 
the foreign guests with a Spanish sentence, 
the colorfully uniformed band played and, 
although I have been all over the world and 
been welcomed by all kinds of people, I have 
never seen such a spontaneous, warm and 
heartmoving welcome as that of Johnson 
City. ` 

During their stay here the mission held 
a morning-long business session at city hall, 
toured the facilities and installations of the 
city garage, garbage transfer station and 
sanitary fill, park and recreation program, 
urban renewal projects, industry develop- 
ment, visited Boone Lake, and were ad- 
dressed by TVA officials on project develop- 
ment, toured local educational facilities 
(with program demonstration of Spanish 
classes taught by closed-circuit television) 
and attended a reception and dinner in their 
honor. 

This entire visit and program were posi- 
tive proof of the importance of personal 
contacts between U.S. people and those of 
the foreign countries. Mrs. McDowell, at 
that time mayor of the city, visited South 
America 2 years ago with a group of munici- 
pal officials and, after having been received 
warmly in those countries, wanted to 
reciprocate in some way, if not equal, the 
hospitality shown her during her visit there. 

New Orleans, La.: Here, where the local 
program was organized by Mayor Victor H. 
Schiro and his official city international 
relations committee, the mission stayed 
from Saturday evening to Monday after- 
noon. 

A local official host committee was orga- 
nized, so that the delegates were met at 
the airport by their local hosts and, after 
welcoming ceremonies including the police 
band, the sanitation department jazz band 
and reception by the mayor and the inter- 
national relations committee, escorted into 
town in a motorcade, after which the guests 
were all taken out for private dinners and 
entertainment that first evening, many of 
them being guests in their hosts’ homes. 

Sunday, October 11, was devoted to sight- 
seeing of the historical buildings of the 
French Quarter, special mass at St. Louis 
Cathedral, a garden party-luncheon at the 
homes of Mayor and Mrs. Schiro and their 
close neighbors and, in the evening, the 
official city reception at Gallier Hall. 

Monday, October 12, was devoted to a 
morning business session in the council 
chamber of city hall, where official recogni- 
tion was made of the mission's visit on Co- 
lumbus Day, and all delegates participated 
in a technical, informative session with vari- 
ous key city department heads and the civic 
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leaders of local organizations. Those partici- 
pating from the city administration were the 
heads of the police and fire departments, 
chief administrative office, department of 
streets, sanitation, and the sewerage and 
water board, thus affording the visitors an 
insight into specific operations and adminis- 
tration. Following this a luncheon was 
hosted by the board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans and the group left at 5 

m. 

5 Las Vegas, Nev.: The Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Mission visited this city from Monday 
evening, October 12, until Wednesday after- 
noon, the 14th, the official hosts being Mayor 
Oran K. Gragson and the city of Las Vegas. 
The group was met at the airport by Mayor 
Gragson, Commissioner Harry Levy, and the 
local official hosts. Prior to being escorted to 
their hotels in a motorcade, the Las Vegas 
school district band, attired in beautiful uni- 
forms, made a great impression by meeting 
the group and escorting them, in parade, 
through the entire airport terminal, the mis- 
sion members being applauded on all sides 
by the public. 

Both Mayor Gragson and Commissioner 
Levy were with the delegates full time during 
their stay and not enough can be said for 
these officials’ constant interest and atten- 
tion. Tuesday morning, October 13, the mis- 
sion members participated in a morning ses- 
sion at the Las Vegas City Hall, where they 
toured the various departments, asked spe- 
cific questions of staff members and met in a 
business session which was also attended and 
addressed by U.S. Senator Howarp CANNON 
and Nevada's Lieutenant Governor Paul Lax- 
alt; Senator CAN NON spoke on various as- 
pects of the Alliance for Progress. During 
their stay the group also toured Boulder 
Dam, gaining much information on the Fed- 
eral Government's irrigation and land recla- 
mation projects, the local convention center, 
and outlying districts. The Las Vegas visit 
was of further importance to the foreign 
visitors because many of their own cities are 
located in desert lands also, as is Las Vegas, 
and they found many common problems, 
which they discussed with the mayor and 
officials, pertaining to aridity, soil, irrigation, 
and water supply, etc. This was in great 
contrast to the other, more typical cities 
visited before and after, as Las Vegas’ setup 
is a distinct approach to the municipal needs 
and problems. 

Local host couples had been named for all 
delegates and were their hosts both evenings 
during the stay. 

San Diego, Calif.: Arriving here the after- 
noon of Wednesday, October 14, the Inter- 
American Municipal Mission remained in 
San Diego until early Friday morning, the 
16th, as guests of Mayor Frank Curran and 
the city of San Diego. 

Frank Curran, already familiar to most 
of the Latin American mayors as he had 
been in their countries several times and 
also had been host to the 8th Inter-Ameri- 
can Municipal Congress, took a deep personal 
interest in the mission’s visit and welcomed 
them on arrival, bid them farewell at their 
8 a.m. departure, and accompanied the group 
to all official functions during their visit. 

The evening of their arrival the delegates 
were guests of honor at a banquet in their 
honor at the Kona Kai Club, at which Mayor 
Curran presided and the featured speaker 
was U.S. Ambassador to Mexico Fulton Free- 
man, who made this occasion an outstand- 
FCC 

During their stay here, the mission 
paps an had the opportunity to spend a 
day visiting city facilities, including the new 
civic center, and an extensive tour of facili- 
ties and installations of the port of San 
Diego, plus a visit to the Western California 
University facilities, with special emphasis 
on the foreign methods 
and equipment. The mission members were 
guests of the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
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merce, and the Tourist and Convention Bu- 
reau at a banquet during which an unusual 
film was shown on the city and port, and 
related activities. 

Written information had been prepared 
beforehand and an entire kit of this and 
technical administration information on the 
municipality was placed in each hotel room 
before arrival; this gave the participants the 
chance to become familiar with the city ad- 
ministration and make constructive remarks 
during the business meeting. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: The mission traveled 
by bus from San Diego to Los Angeles, thus 
enabling the visitors to see some of the Cali- 
fornia coastline and smaller communities, 
and arrived in Los Angeles late the morning 
of Friday, October 16, to remain there until 
Sunday, October 18. 

The first event on the program that day 
was a visit to the birthplace of the city 
of Los Angeles, the Olvera Street Center, a 
vivid monument to the background and his- 
toric tradition of this city and proof of the 
tremendous growth of Los Angeles over the 
years. In this complex, in addition to the 
historic adobe houses and public market, is 
located the newly organized Latin American 
Trade Center. Here are exhibited items 
from all of the Latin American countries 
(and even some from Europe) and this was 
of great interest to the visiting municipal 
Officials as they could thus see foreign trade 
in action. Items from Peru, Argentina, 
Mexico, and most of the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries are not only exhibited to the 
millions of annual visitors, but are also for 
sale. 

Undoubtedly this visit to the Olvera Street 
center and the trade mart allowed the mayors 
to observe, firsthand, how handicrafts and 
artwork not only have a good market in this 
country but tremendous possibilities which, 
if encouraged by the foreign countries, could 
be advantageous from an economic view- 
point and a medium for teaching U.S. citi- 
zens history, geography, and customs of the 
respective nations. 

During their stay in Los Angeles the group 
also had the opportunity to tour Disneyland, 
which in addition to being a magificent tour- 
ist attraction for them, also gave the vis- 
itors the chance to observe how, in spite of 
the tremendous economic and financial 
growth of this huge metropolis, the city is 
also interested in an undertaking of this 
kind, at enormous cost, appealing and in- 
spiring to both children and adults, 

The city of Los Angeles was an important 
stop for these visitors also because of its 
being unique in its complexity both polit- 
ically and economically, and for the prob- 
lems peculiar to this municipality such as 
traffic, smog, etc. 

Many social functions were held in the 
guests’ honor, the highlight being a recep- 
tion given by Mayor and Mrs. Samuel Yorty 
in their own home, in addition to a recep- 
tion and banquet hosted by the city of Los 
Angeles. While in Los Angeles, the mission 
members were guests of Mayor Yorty and 
the city of Los Angeles. 

Special note: It should be pointed out that 
during the group’s visit to California quite 
a few of the delegates took the occasion to 
visit their sister cities, such as Rialto, San 
Leandro, Santa Barbara, etc., these munici- 
palities sending for their visitors and orga- 
nizing their visits and programs. 

Kansas City, Mo.: The Inter-American 
Municipal Mission arrived in this midwestern 
center the evening of Sunday, October 18, 
and remained until Tuesday the 20th. The 
first item on their program that evening was 
a get-acquainted meeting with the city 
leaders, headed by Mayor and Mrs. Ilus W. 
Davis, which gave them a chance to discuss 
city affairs as well as learn many facts about 
this section of the United States, with which 
they had not been at all familiar. Probably 
one of the most rewarding experiences dur- 
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ing this meeting was the fact that the Kan- 
sas City hosts had made a point of bringing 
to the gathering the Latin American stu- 
dents (from various countries) attending 
local colleges; all wore identification sashes, 
with their country’s name, and this gave 
the visitors the chance to learn about the 
educational system in the different schools 
of the area, from students from their own 
countries. 

Monday, October 19, was turned over to a 
morning visit to the city hall, an afternoon 
tour of the Ford motor plant, and at the 
Schlitz brewery headquarters a business 
meeting took place during which the heads 
of various city departments gave an inform- 
ative briefing to the delegates. During the 
ensuing luncheon there was a long period 
for questions by the visitors to the speakers. 

A separate program was organized for the 
ladies, under the sponsorship of Plaza Asso- 
ciates. 

Monday evening the mission members were 
guests at the Business Men's Assurance build- 
ing. This major insurance company is con- 
nected with many other insurance firms doing 
business in Latin America, and the building 
itself is an outstanding example of the beau- 
tiful, modern architectural progress going on 
in Kansas City, this being of great interest to 
the foreign visitors. It was noted that a 
magnificent art exhibit, and indeed the entire 
interior decoration of the building, were 
based on the background of Indian civiliza- 
tion of the area, which also gave the Latin 
American visitors a chance to observe that 
business and commerce in the United States 
are not necessarily conducted, as is generally 
believed, from large impersonal commercial 
outlets in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
but that great international commerce, of a 
personal interest, also emanates from such 
important centers as Kansas City. 

Later that same evening, following a dinner 
hosted by the Commerce Trust Co., the dele- 
gates all attended the American Royal Cattle 
and Livestock Exhibit. Cattle from this re- 
gion of the United States is well known in 
Latin America and many cattlemen there 
purchase their horses and livestock from this 
area. Some of the Latin American delegates 
have farms and ranches in their own coun- 
tries and had here the opportunity to make 
business contacts that will undoubtedly de- 
velop in the future. 

Washington, D.C.: On arrival here Tuesday 
afternoon, October 20 (and remaining here 
until Thursday the 22d), in the evening a 
large group of Latin American Ambassadors, 
State Department officials, Inter-American 
Development Bank and Pan American Union 
personnel, as well as the local and interna- 
tional press representatives attended a recep- 
tion and dinner given by the International 
Relations Director of the city of New Or- 
leans, so that the members of the mission 
would have the opportunity to meet their 
own ambassadors and the people in Wash- 
ington responsible for the mission's visit and 
the U.S. programs in Latin America. In this 
way they were able to make individual con- 
tacts and appointments for the following 2 
days in accordance with their interests and 
needs, 

Wednesday, October 21, included on the 
program a morning briefing at the U.S. State 
Department, which was one of the highlights 
of the entire tour. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs Thomas C. 
Mann (well known to all those present) ad- 
dressed the visitors, in Spanish, and answered 
many of their questions. Messrs. Irving 
Tragen and Robert Elmore, of the Agency for 
International Development, further con- 
ducted the briefing, which was quite exten- 
sive and of great interest and importance to 
the mayors as much definite, specific infor- 
mation was presented, and many new points 
of view brought forth during the lengthy 
discussions. Following this a luncheon was 
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given by the American Municipal Association, 
and the afternoon was devoted to a visit to 
the different points of interest in Washing- 
ton, with special guides assisting the group, 
who were able to give them information about 
the city setup and organization. During this 
visit the mission members laid a wreath at 
the grave of the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy in Arlington Cemetery. 

That evening most of the foreign ambassa- 
dors held functions in honor of the delega- 
tions from their respective countries. 

Thursday morning, October 22, the dele- 
gates were guests at the Pan American Union 
for a briefing given by Ambassador José A. 
Mora, Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States and several heads of the 
Organization’s departments. They then at- 
tended a meeting-briefing at the Inter- 
American Development Bank, where a film 
was shown of the technical accomplishments 
of the bank in the various Latin American 
countries. This was followed by a question- 
and- answer period, during a luncheon, during 
which Dr. Felipe Herrera, President of the 
Bank (and who had appeared on the Con- 
gress program in Louisville) welcomed the 
visitors. This luncheon was organized at in- 
dividual tables, at which heads of various 
bank departments were seated, to facilitate 
mission participants making contacts and 
asking specific questions with regard to the 
plans and purposes of the Bank. This was 
an outstanding event among many notable 
ones and of great value to the Latin American 
municipal officials. 

New York, N.Y.: The mission visited here 
from Thursday afternoon, October 22, 
through Friday the 23d and made the trip 
by bus from Washington to New York, as 
this afforded the visitors an opportunity to 
learn more about the U.S. highway system. 

The evening of their arrival the delegates 
were guests at a magnificent dinner given 
by the W. R. Grace Co., on board the Santa 
Rosa. The importance of Grace’s accom- 
plishments in Latin American industrial de- 
velopment is well known and consequently 
the visitors were very familiar with Grace 
and gratified to meet old acquaintances from 
the Grace staff, most of them speaking Span- 
ish and having, at some time in their lives, 
been stationed in the various Latin American 
countries. On this occasion, as during the 
Bank luncheon in Washington, the dinner 
arrangements were on the basis of individual 
tables, with company officials being hosts 
at each, thus enabling them to discuss busi- 
ness and industrial affairs with their guests. 

Friday, October 23, was the last day of the 
official tour and a full one. In the morning 
& briefing was given at the United Nations 
during which Dr. Tavares da Sa, Dr. Roberto 
Heurtematte, and Dr. Rolz Bennett partici- 
pated in advising the Latin American lead- 
ers on the United Nations and aspects of 
the International Monetary Fund. After 
touring the U.N. facilities the group were 
then guests of the city of New York for a 
river tour of port and harbor installations. 
That evening Mayor Robert F. Wagner very 
graciously hosted a reception for the group 
at Gracie Mansion, the city's official resi- 
dence, which was a fitting climax to the mis- 
sion’s visit to this largest city of the United 
States. 

Special notes: It should be pointed out 
that in each city the members of the Inter- 
American Municipal Mission received keys to 
the city and were made honorary citizens of 
the municipality, a touch which was very 
gratifying and pleasing to the visitors. 

The U.S. State Department covered the 
cost of air transportation within the United 
States and in each city visited the Latin 
American mayors were guests of the mayor 
and city. 

Comments: It was most gratifying to see 
that of the 70 participants in the Inter- 
American Municipal Mission, most of them 
were not from the large cities of Latin 
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America, nor from the oligarchic, powerful 
classes, but rather were the very people who 
believe deeply in the municipality as the 
base of the country and the principles of 
democracy. Most of the delegates had never 
been to the United States before; only a 
handful of them knew any English, and to 
have participated in a mission of this type 
would probably never have been possible 
under other conditions, nor would they have 
had the opportunity to be exposed to the 
individual United States citizens, to visit 
their homes, to eat their food, to meet their 
families. 

I would say that the same holds true for 
the North American hosts in the various 
communities visited, many of whom had the 
same first opportunity to meet a representa- 
tive group—a cross section—of people from 
the Latin American countries. 

I am confident that on their return to 
their own cities, the 70 Latin American mu- 
nicipalists who participated in this tour will 
have a clearer picture of the U.S. political 
organizations, economic setup, local orga- 
nizations, and ways of life. 

I also have the impression that they were 
able to appreciate the fact, so often mis- 
understood by the majority of people of 
the Latin American countries, that life in 
the United States is not all riches, not all 
good or all bad people, and that the eco- 
nomic security found here is the conse- 
quence of a will to work together, to tolerate 
one’s associates, to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility, to adjust to a life of daily discipline 
and economic sacrifice; I believe they were 
able to better realize that people here live 
a life of much greater hardship than is 
known among the people of the other Amer- 
ican Republics but that finally, when in old 
age they have financial security, it has been 
acquired through these years of a responsible 
life, and that is the economic foundation of 
the United States. 


[From Tennessee Town & City, November 
1964] 
Hota (HELLO), ALCALDES (Mayors); 
BIENVENIDOS (WELCOME) 

Johnson City rolled out the red carpet 
October 9-10 to 81 Latin American mayors 
ani city officials. 

The group had attended the Inter-Amer- 
ican Municipal Congress in Louisville and 
had commenced a tour that would carry 
them to six other U.S. cities: New Orleans, 
Las Vegas, Los Angeles, San Diego, Washing- 
ton, and New York. 

The purpose of the visit, sponsored by the 
U.S. State Department, was to show local 
government in action and to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and cooperation between 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

The East Tennessee State University band 
played and a host of schoolchildren and 
townsmen waved red, white, and blue signs 
reading “Bienvenidos, Amigos” (welcome, 
friends) as the TWA Super Constellation 
bearing the visitors rolled into Tri-City Air- 
port. Friendly handshakes of welcome were 
extended from a greeting line of local gov- 
ernment officials and business and civic 
leaders. 

MAYOR CALLS OCCASION “OUR FINEST HOUR” 

The visitors, representing 18 countries in 
Central and South America and Spain, were 
visibly impressed by the rousing reception. 
They applauded Mayor Ross Spears’ welcome 
to them in their own Spanish language. He 
told them: “Today must go down in the 
history of Johnson City and all upper east 
Tennessee as our finest hour. 

“This visit will strength the ties of friend- 
ship between the municipal authorities and 
public officials of the United States and 
Latin American countries. We can talk over 
our problems and exchange opinions face 
to face.” 
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Greetings also were extended by Bristol, 
Va., Mayor O. T. Powell, Bristol, Tenn., 
Mayor Stacy Grayson, and Kingsport City 
Manager Charles Marsh. 

BOY SCOUTS AND CIVIC GROUPS HELP 

Three buses, each sporting signs reading 
“Latin American Neighbors Visiting Johnson 
City,” and led by white-gloved policemen 
on motorcycles, carried the Latins and John- 
son Citians to the Holiday Inn. There the 
Boy Scouts, in crisp uniforms, stood at at- 
tention, holding another big sign of wel- 
come. The Scouts carried their baggage and 
directed them to their rooms. 

Local civic groups had placed a bud vase 
of fresh roses and a big box of chocolate 
candy in each room. The October 9 John- 
son City Press-Chronicle lay in a chair, the 
headline reading: “Hola, alcaldes; bien- 
venidos” (Hello, mayors; welcome). 

Even the manager of the motel, David 
Temel, welcomed the delegation in Spanish 
(he is a native of Bogotá, Colombia) as they 
gathered for a buffet luncheon. 


GARDEN CLUBS ADD SPECIAL TOUCH 


The careful attention that Johnson City 
had given to details was evidenced by the 
flower arrangements on the luncheon tables 
(approximately 18 were set up, and at least 
1 interpreter was at each). Area garden 
clubs had provided them, and each was dif- 
ferent. All were combinations of fresh flow- 
ers, leaves, pumpkins, fruits, flags (Johnson 
City’s new one), crests, and various other 
symbols. Each depicted a theme or event in 
east Tennessee history. And, with each ar- 
rangement, written in Spanish, was a card 
explaining its significance. 

Vice Mayor Edward Backus explained the 
2-day schedule. When he concluded his ex- 
planation of the day’s activities with “and 
then you will be brought back to your rooms 
for the night,” a distinctly Spanish voice 
asked, “Alive?” 

As the visitors boarded the bus for the 
afternoon tour, they were presented navy- 
blue portfolios imprinted “Compliments of 
Johnson City, Tenn.” Inside was a folder of 
descriptive brochures, pamphlets, the city’s 
1961-62 annual report, and mimeographed 
explanations (in Spanish) of various city pro- 
grams and projects. Also included was, lit- 
erally, a “capsule” containing a long list of 
facts about Johnson City. 


ABSENT STUDENTS LEAVE GREETING 


The first stop on the afternoon tour was at 
all-electric Science Hill High School. Officials 
viewed a colorful lowering of the flag cere- 
mony, complete with bugler and uniformed 
girl drill teams. 

Students, who had already left for the day, 
thoughtfully had tacked posters written in 
Spanish along the hallways and on bulletin 
boards. Even the blackboard in one of the 
home economics classrooms contained a 
Spanish greeting. One of the Venezulean 
delegates wrote an acknowledgement. Typ- 
ing class bulletin boards displayed poems 
and songs typed in Spanish. 

In the gymnasium the visitors examined 
the partition which divided it into two sepa- 
rate rooms at the push of a button. The 
electrical unstacking“ of the bleachers fas- 
cinated them. Basketball practice was going 
on in one end of the gym, and two Latins 
could not resist taking a couple of shots. 
They missed. 

As the group passed onto the covered walk- 
way leading to the useful arts building, 
police officers handed them souvenir packets 
of note cards and envelopes picturing the 
high school. 


PRETTY MUSIC TO THEIR EARS 


The highlight of the afternoon came when 
the officials divided into two groups to ob- 
serve sixth grade Spanish classes in progress 
(via closed-circuit television) at Fairmont 
Elementary School. Latin faces really lit 
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up when the youngsters stood and pledged 
allegiance to the U.S. flag and sang “Amer- 
ica” in Spanish. 

Tour Director Mario Bermudez, also di- 
rector of international affairs for the city 
of New Orleans, asked the students ques- 
tions in Spanish, to which they replied in 
like manner. 

Before the class was over, the visitors 
joined the students in singing “La Cuca- 
racha,” 

Buses then drove through residential areas. 
Many residents were flying their flags. Men 
working on their lawns, housewives hanging 
out their wash, and children playing on the 
sidewalks interrupted their activities to wave. 

Assistant City Manager Harold Holtz, the 
official guide for one of the three buses, 
alerted his passengers that they would pass 
his house and that his wife and two small 
sons would be out front to wave to them. 
This pleased the visitors immensely. 

En route back to the motel, the bus 
passed the juvenile home, the reclaimed 
sanitary fill land being converted into a 
park, and a popular park and picnic area. 
Standing proudly in front of a fire substa- 
tion on the bus route were all the firemen, 
smartly dressed in their best uniforms. The 
big red firetrucks parked in front were 
shining. 


RECEPTION AND BANQUET IN EVENING 


Friday evening began with the mayor’s 
reception at the Johnson City Country Club. 
There each visitor was met by a local couple 
who served as his host for the rest of the 
evening. 

On the way from the reception to the 
banquet, which was held on the East Ten- 
nessee State University campus, the buses 
paused long enough for the visitors to catch 
u glimpse of a high school football game 
in progress. 

Commissioner May Ross McDowell, for- 
mer Johnson City mayor and the mayor's of- 
ficial representative for the whole occasion, 
served as toastmistress. (Mrs. McDowell had 
participated in a similar mission of U.S. 
mayors to South America 2 years previous. 
She was instrumental in getting Johnson 
City on the mission itinerary, and she per- 
sonally directed local arrangements for the 
visit.) 

Mrs. Dossett filled in for her hus- 
band, president of ETSU, and welcomed the 
visitors to Tennessee. Dr. Salvador M. Dana 
Montana of Santa Fe, Argentina, responded. 

Following musical entertainment by ETSU 
students and “Lula Belle and Scotty,” Mayor 
Jose O. Coloma of Guaranda, Ecuador, sis- 
ter city to Johnson City, delivered (through 
an interpreter) a stirring address. 


MAYORS EXCHANGE GIFTS 


He presented Mrs. McDowell and Mrs. 
Spears, wife of the mayor, scrapbooks of his 
city. The covers bore likenesses of the 
Ecuadorian flag and crest. They had been 
handmade by Mayor Coloma’s wife, using 
sequins, beads, yarns, and ribbons. He pre- 
sented a gold ring, appropriately inscribed 
inside, to Mayor Spears. 

Mayor Spears presented Mayor Coloma a 
large gold key to the city. The first Johnson 
City flag also was given to him. Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell presented him a gavel made from 
the wood of a famous oak tree, known as 
Col. Jacob Brown’s Treaty Tree, so called 
because of its significance in the signing 
of a treaty with the Indians in 1775. 

All the visitors were given small gold or 
silver keys to the city as well as other as- 
sorted favors contributed by local merchants. 

The presentation the guests appeared to 
enjoy most, however, was one of hats. Mayor 
Coloma placed on the heads of Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell and Mayor Spears Ecuadorian straw 
hats which he said had required 6 months 
to make. 

Mrs. McDowell promptly “crowned” Mayor 
Coloma and other Latins at the head table 
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with authentic coonskin caps, complete with 
tails. The American Indians, she said, made 
them in about 6 hours, 

The banquet adjourned with a blending 
of Spanish and English voices singing “God 
Bless America.” 

A REALLY SPECIAL TREAT 

Saturday got off to a hospitable start with 
the serving of breakfast in the guests’ rooms. 
Judging from the expressions of delight 
voiced when this was announced during the 
schedule explanation at the Friday lunch- 
eon, breakfast in your room is as much of 
a treat in South America as it is here. Three 
women’s clubs had made the arrangements. 

Boy Scouts were again on duty to assist 
the visitors. Girl Scouts were on the walk- 
ways with large silver trays of favors: sew- 
ing kits, pencils, matches, perfume samples, 
cigarettes, and nail files. The Press-Chron- 
icle had placed in plastic bags for safe keep- 
ing souvenir copies of the day’s paper, which 
contained more than a dozen pictures taken 
the day before. 

In envelopes which had been delivered by 
special city messengers to each room were 
“honorary citizen certificates” and news- 
paper clippings. 

Approximately 1 hour was spent at City 
Hall, where delegates viewed facilities, slide 
presentations, and special exhibits. Desk 
and door signs were printed in Spanish. As 
the visitors signed the guest register in 
the newly redecorated Commission Chamber, 
they were given souvenir fountain pens and 
miniature Johnson City flags on staffs. Cof- 
fee and sweet rolls were served by another 
local women’s club. 

EQUIPMENT DEMONSTRATIONS PROVE POPULAR 

The next stop on the morning agenda 
was the city garage. Demonstrations of 
equipment intrigued both ladies and men: 
they saw refuse dumped and disposed of in 
the city’s unique collection center; they 
watched a street liner draw a white line 
down the parking area; a leaf eater consume 
a big pile of leaves; a brush chipper make 
“dust” of limbs and other debris; streets 
swept, then washed. The big ladder truck 
swung into action as the guests turned to 
board the buses for a tour of other city 
sights. 

With guides, assisted by interpreters, to 
explain the sights outside the windows, the 
buses drove through the business district, 
Veterans’ Administration Center, ETSU 
campus, industrial park, municipal golf 
course, urban renewal area, and new senior 
citizen housing project. A stop at the 
Marine Reserve Center completed the tour. 

Box lunches were enjoyed at noon at 
picnic tables overlooking TVA’s Boone Dam. 
The visitors asked dozens of questions and 
made hasty notes as Walter Arrants, man- 
ager of the eastern branch of reservoir prop- 
erties for TVA, gave an illustrated lecture. 

MANY PERSONS HELPED 


Before buses were boarded for departure 
to the airport, City Manager D. A. Burk- 
halter recognized the many Johnson Citians 
who had worked to make the visit a pleasant 
one. He pointed out that—although the 
visitors probably were not aware of it—the 
policemen present had not left them since 
they had arrived. They even had spent 
the night at the motel. Further, an am- 
bulance equipped for emergencies had been 
a part of the motorcade at all times. 

The high school band was playing when 
the buses arrived at the airport. Cameras 
clicked as the Latins hurried to get photo- 
graphs and movies of the sharply dressed 
band members and sequin-clad majorettes. 

Still there was a note of sadness in voices 
as “Adios” (goodby) began to fill the air. 
Several visitors were heard to say (many 
speaking English for the first time), “I go, 
but I leave my heart in Johnson City.” 
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As the big plane rolled down the run- 
way, the miniature Johnson City flags 
waved from every window. 

It was truly a community effort that had 
been carried out magnificently. Johnson 
City really did herself—Tennessee, too— 
proud. 


[From the American. City, June 1965] 
Tue Crry TELLS Irs Story: Crry REAPS Ar- 
Home REWARDS From AN INTERCONTINEN- 
TAL HANDSHAKE 
(By Pan Dodd Eimon) 

TV cameras, the press of two continents, 
and hundreds of people saw Mayor Ross H. 
Spears, Johnson City, Tenn., put on a hand- 
made Ecuadorian straw hat and Mayor Jose 
Coloma, Guaranda, Ecuador, adjust his Ten- 
nessee coonskin cap, That was October of 
last year in the United States. 

In December, city officials of Guaranda 
and those of Johnson City gathered in their 
respective city halls to exchange long-dis- 
tance holiday greetings. And this March, 
half the city of Guaranda turned out to wel- 
come Johnson City’s lady commissioner, 
Mrs. May Ross McDowell as she landed there. 

These events are part of a relationship 
which is proving that successful city affilia- 
tions are not limited to big cities, nor fron- 
tier cities, nor ports, nor those with a large 
foreign element. On the contrary, Johnson 
City’s experience indicates that citizen in- 
terest and participation couldn't be better 
although the city is inland, its population 
95-percent native born, its size under 50,000, 
its everyday interests purely local, and its 
economy not aimed at overseas markets. 

The big bonus of the affiliation, reasons 
City Manager David Burkhalter, “is not just 
the most obvious one—a more personal sense 
of international relations.” Johnson City is 
noting “increased interest, concern, under- 
standing” on the part of its citizens in local, 
municipal goals, “somehow put into focus 
by Johnson City’s new international status.“ 

People who didn’t care about our multi- 
million-dollar downtown renewal study, 
Burkhalter says, “have gotten very interested 
after seeing it spotlighted for our Latin 
American visitors. Parents who have taken 
Science Hill High School for granted, indi- 
cate new concern for it after learning our 
visitors were amazed that a city the size 
of this one could afford such an elaborate 
facility. Johnson citizens for whom the 
sanitary-landfill-to-park conversion was just 
a way to get rid of garbage, are beginning to 
share the enthusiasm of our Latin offi- 
clals.“ 

One reason for the resounding at home“ 
results was the fact that last fall's Latin- 
American festival was not limited to a few 
Official groups and committees. Thousands 
of Johnson City took in or were 
touched by the visit: the man who painted 
his front porch “because those visitors are 
coming right by this house,” the uniformed 
Scouts who acted as aids, members of doz- 
ens of local women's groups who arranged 
everything from flowers to meals, local civic 
and business clubs, Spanish language stu- 
dents who sang with and talked to the visit- 
ing Officials, band members and the high- 
stepping majorettes who were favorite sub- 
jects for Latin cameramen. 


IT BEGAN WITH A LADY 

Johnson City commissioner and former 
mayor, Mrs. McDowell, participated in an 
official visit of U.S. municipal leaders to 
South America several years ago. It was she 
who arranged for Johnson City to be on a 
postconvention tour for delegates to the In- 
ter-American Municipal Congress in Louis- 
ville last October. 

The tour, sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, included New Orleans, Las 
Vegas, Los Angeles, San Diego, Washington. 
New York, and Johnson City. Among the 
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80 Latin American city officials was John- 
son City’s affiliate Mayor Coloma. 

The fact that it was Johnson City—the 
municipality—which was of primary interest 
to the visitors, provided the city govern- 
ment an opportunity to display its opera- 
tions and services not only to the visitors 
but in an exciting way to its own citizens. 

An oft overheard remark from local people 
watching any one of the displays or demon- 
strations was “Well, I’ve lived here all my 
life and I didn’t know that about Johnson 
City.” 

THE CITY AT WORK 

During the 2-day visit, Johnson City 
showed the Latin Americans its business dis- 
trict, veterans’ center, industrial park, mu- 
nicipal golf course, urban-renewal area, sen- 
lor-oitizen housing project, residential areas, 
and Marine Reserve center. 

Extended visits were made to the Science 
Hill High School, city hall, the sanitary-land- 
fill site, and the city garage. At the garage, 
an equipment demonstration proved as fasci- 
nating for lady guests as it did for the men. 
Visitors saw refuse disposed of, a street 
liner paint a white stripe, a leaf eater con- 
sume a pile of leaves, a brush chipper at 
work, a street sweeper and washer operating, 
and a shining red ladder truck in action. 

In addition to these municipal sights, 
visitors enjoyed a Tennessee-style buffet lun- 
cheon, banqueted at Johnson City’s East 
Tennessee State University, toured the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s Boone Dam, and 
Picnicked as they heard the TVA story. 

Throughout the trip, instructions, signs, 
and data were in Spanish. “Bienvenidos, 
amigos” (welcome, friends) read the signs 
waved by citizens and schoolchildren at the 

arrival. 

“Hola, alcaldes, bienvenidos“ (hello, 
mayors, welcome) was the headline on the 
arrival day edition of the Johnson City Press- 
Chronicle. 

Mayor Spears made his welcoming remarks 
in Spanish. 

Throughout the Science Hill schools, stu- 
dents left bulletin and blackboard messages 
in Spanish. Visitors and students joined in 
a Spanish song in the closed-circuit TV 
language class which the mayors observed. 

For the luncheon, Johnson City's history 
in flowers and fruits bore Spanish narrative. 
At the city hall, desk and door signs were in 
Spanish and the packet of municipal infor- 
mation which each guest was given bore a 
a language résumé of city facts and 


ahnso City managed some hospitable 
touches that might well be copied by any 
city hosting an official group. 

Visitors traveled within the city in three 
buses identified by signs which read, “Latin 
American Neighbors Visiting Johnson City,” 
and escorted by white-gloved motorcycle 
policemen. A ranking city official served as 
host and tour guide aboard each bus. A 
translator was also on board. 

Uniformed Boy Scouts directed visitors to 
their motel rooms, carried luggage, and per- 
formed other aid duties. Girl Scouts passed 
silver trays of local souvenirs provided by 
Johnson City businesses. 

Guests found roses and a box of chocolates 
in their rooms on arrival along with the wel- 
come edition of the local newspaper. 

The Johnson City Press-Chronicle provided 
plastic-wrapped editions, containing news 
photos of the tourists and their activities, 
ready for packing on the final day. 

Special city messengers delivered news- 
paper clippings and honorary citizen certifi- 
cates to each Latin visitor. At city hall 
guests were given city flags and fountain pens 
as mementos of their visit and each signed 
the Johnson City official guest book. Gold 
and silver keys were awarded the visiting 
mayors at the banquet. 

A memorable courtesy for the heavily 
scheduled guests was Saturday morning 
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breakfast in their rooms, arranged by wom- 
en's clubs. 

Police officers and an ambulance unobtru- 
sively stuck with the visitors everywhere. 
The Latin Americans were not aware of this 
until departure. 

Finally, in addition to the affiliated mayors’ 
exchange of sombreros, there were other 
gifts: scrapbooks of Guaranda made by Mrs. 
Coloma for Mrs. Spears and Commissioner 
McDowell and a gold ring, appropriately in- 
scribed for Mayor Spears. To Ecuadorian 
Mayor Coloma, Johnson City presented a 
large gold key to the city and a gavel made 
from the Treaty Oak under which early 
Johnson citizens and Indians signed a pact 
in 1775. 


THE BREAD TAX 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obejction 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1964, a wheat processing tax 
was established whereby the processor 
would pay $0.75 for each bushel of wheat 
milled. At that time I commented on 
the substantive matter involved in my 
May 1964 newsletter, introduced into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, part 
10, pages 13761-13762, by my colleague, 
Mr. CLEVELAND. My comments on the 
manner in which this program was han- 
dled in this House are contained in this 
newsletter, and also on pages 6132, 6363, 
and 6404-6405, volume 110, part 5. An- 
other such proposal is now before Con- 
gress, proposing a two-thirds increase in 
this processing tax established only last 
year, an increase from $0.75 to $1.25 for 
each bushel of wheat processed. Since its 
passage last year was not, in my esti- 
mation, accompanied by adequate study 
and evaluation, I feel that this is the 
time for a thorough investigation by 
Congress into the merits and demerits of 
such a tax. The hearings just concluded 
by the Committee on Agriculture pro- 
vides a starting point for such study. I 
feel that two considerations must be kept 
in mind. First, the President's farm 
message last February states: 

Our objective must be for the farmer to 
get improved income out of the marketplace, 
with less cost to the Government, We must 
encourage the private segment of the eco- 
nomy to carry its own inventories, bought 
from farmers, rather than depending on the 
Government as a source of supply. We must 
urge the private sector to perform as many 
services as possible now performed by Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Such admirable objectives, that of re- 
turning the agricultural sector of our 
economy to normal market forces, must 
serve as the basis for all agriculture leg- 
islation. The second consideration is the 
recent excise tax cut which was recently 
signed by the President. This action re- 
moved a portion of exceptionally regres- 
sive and uneconomic taxes which bur- 
dened our economy. In light of the Pres- 
ident’s decision to join the rest of the 
people of this country in their struggle 
to end poverty—his war on poverty— 
this excise tax cut makes sense, the more 
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directed it is to basie necessities. The 
proposal for an increase in the wheat 
processing tax, coming from the admin- 
istration, is entirely inconsistent with 
both the war on poverty and the recent 
excise tax cut. Such an increased cost 
to the processor must ultimately be 
passed along to the consumer in the 
form of higher cost of bread. A thor- 
ough analysis of this measure was pub- 
lished in the July 1965 issue of the 

Monthly Economic Letter of the First 

National City Bank of New York. On 

July 11 the Secretary of Agriculture 

charged, in a letter to Mr. George Moore, 

president of the bank, that this analysis 
was sheer economic nonsense. I intro- 
duce this article, entitled “Poverty and 
the Farm Program,” into the RECORD so 
that my colleagues can judge for them- 
selves whether this article is economic 
nonsense. I do this in order to present 
what I feel is an analysis based on the in- 
consistency of this processing tax and the 
President’s farm policy declared earlier 
this year, the recent excise tax cut, and 
the President’s war on poverty. It is 
my feeling that the processing tax on 
wheat be thoroughly examined and 
openly debated in this House before the 
matter be called to a vote. I introduce 
this portion of the dialog for my col- 
leagues’ perusal: The First National City 

Bank article and Secretary Freeman’s 

letter of criticism. 

[From the Monthly Economic Letter of the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
July, 1965] 

POVERTY AND THE FARM PROGRAM 

Cutting taxes has become popular. Con- 
gress took only a month to whoop through 
legislation sweeping away $4.7 billion of ex- 
cise taxes. Among those repealed were lev- 
ies on diamonds, mink coats, pool tables, 
pinball machines, and admissions to horse 
races and dog tracks. There were few ob- 
jections since many of these taxes had been 
imposed during World War II in order to 
discourage extravagance and waste of pro- 
ductive resources as well as to raise rev- 
enues. 

Yet, while these “luxury” taxes are being 
repealed, the administration is pressing Con- 
gress for passage of a new farm bill that 
would, among other things, impose higher 
taxes on the processing of wheat and a new 
tax on rice, thereby boosting the price of 
bread by 1 to 2 cents a loaf and of rice 
by 4 to 6 cents a pound. This would result 
from raising the processing tax on domestic 
wheat—first imposed in 1964—from 75 cents 
& bushel to $1.25. A new rice-processing tax 
would be imposed amounting to about $2.50 
per hundredweight. 

These actions form a striking contrast. 
Bread is a daily necessity, particularily among 
the poor. Taxes on bread and rice are es- 
pecially regressive because these foods form 
a much larger portion of the budgets of poor 
families than of higher income people. The 
imposition of a heavier “bread tax” is es- 
pecially incongruous at a time when the ad- 
ministration is trying to step up its war on 
poverty. 

The public has been slow to grasp the 
full import of the proposed farm bill, but 
protesting voices are now beginning to be 
heard. Agricultural programs have become 
so complicated and divorced from reality 
that only the affected farm groups can un- 
derstand them. The new bill would not 
only add to hardships of poor people but 
drive the farm economy further out of con- 
tact with normal market forces. 
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CALL FOR A NEW APPROACH 


The proposed legislation is all the more 
disappointing because the President and his 
top advisers had been stressing the need to 
restore a free market for commercial agri- 
culture and to adopt a more realistic ap- 
proach to the problems of rural America. 
The waste and inconsistencies in existing 
farm programs were effectively laid bare in 
a widely applauded Saturday Review article 
last January by Kermit Gordon, who was 
then the Budget Director. He called for a 
reexamination of current policies to “shape 
them anew in closer correspondence to the 
facts of today’s world.” 

President Johnson announced a new ap- 
proach in his farm message last February, in 
which he specifically recognized that “farm- 
ers want freedom to grow and prosper, free- 
dom to operate competitively and profitably 
in our present economic system.” He em- 
phasized the need for change in these words: 

“Just as we do in other segments of our 
economy, we need to separate the social prob- 
lems of rural America from the economic 
problems of commercial agriculture. Our 
objective must be for the farmer to get im- 
proved income out of the marketplace, with 
less cost to the Government. 

“To do this, I am asking the Secretary of 
Agriculture to so utilize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as to make the free mar- 
ket system work more effectively for the 
farmer. We must encourage the private seg- 
ment of the economy to carry its own inven- 
tories, bought from farmers, rather than de- 
pending on the Government as a source of 
supply. We must urge the private sector to 
perform as many services as possible now per- 
formed by Government agencies.” 

When the detailed program was unveiled 
on April 5, however, the concrete proposals 
diverged considerably from the aims set forth 
earlier. The chief features of the administra- 
tion’s new farm proposals are as follows: 

Amend and extend the wheat and feed 
grain programs now in effect; 

Start a new certificate program for rice 
similar to that for wheat; 

Start a program to retire cropland through 
5-to-10 year contracts with farm owners; 

Permit the selling or leasing of acreage 
allotments among farmers to encourage re- 
tirement of aged farmers and small operators. 

Though new cotton legislation is also 
needed, the administration did not make pro- 
posals of its own but is supporting a bill 
proposed by Representative HAROLD COOLEY, 
which would lower prices to world market 
levels and supplement growers’ incomes 
through direct payments. 


CONTROVERSY OVER THE “BREAD TAX” 


The greatest attention is focused on the 
programs for the principal grain crops— 
wheat, rice, and feed grains. The wheat pro- 
gram, in particular, has been in hot water 
since the 1963 referendum, when growers re- 
jected the Kennedy program of tight controls 
combined with high price supports. Follow- 
ing this defeat, the administration sponsored 
temporary legislation for the 1964 and 1965 
crops, which requires so-called marketing 
certificates for wheat. For the 1965 crop, 
millers and other processors must buy certifi- 
cates valued at 75 cents a bushel for wheat 
consumed domestically. Domestic annual 
consumption of wheat is estimated at about 
500 million bushels, thus yielding an esti- 
mated take of $375 million, which in turn is 
paid to wheat growers complying with the 
program. The 75-cent domestic certificate 
payment (only 25 cents for export certifi- 
cates) on top of the $1.25 price support loan 
provides producers with a total support of 
$2 per bushel on wheat consumed domesti- 
cally. 

For the 1966 crop, the administration pro- 
poses to raise the cost of domestic wheat 
to $2.50 a bushel by hiking the price of 
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domestic certificates to $1.25 but to discon- 
tinue the export certificate. For the same 
500 million bushels of wheat made into 
bread, flour, and other products, consumers 
would be paying $625 million in processing 
taxes. Since millers and baking companies 
already operate on extremely thin 

there is no question that the cost must ulti- 
mately be passed on to consumers in higher 
prices. This is why opponents of the pro- 
gram have characterized the domestic mar- 
keting certificate as a “bread tax.” 

In fact, the wheat-processing tax is simi- 
lar to an excise tax. It is interesting to 
compare what certain excise taxes repealed 
last month might have yielded in fiscal 1966 
compared with an increased wheat tax. The 
accompanying table shows a list of excises 
with a total yleld roughly equal to the proj- 
ected 1966 yield of the wheat tax: 


Wheat-processing tax versus selected excises 
now repealed 


[Estimated yield ] 


Wheat-processing tax. 
Selected excise taxes 
Furs 


Jewelry. 


Luggage. 
Photographic equipment 38 
Coin-operated amusement devices... 24 


Bowling alleys, pool tables 7 


1 Wheat estimate is for crop year beginning 
July 1, 1966. Excise estimates are for 1966 
fiscal year. 


Moreover, while these taxes were typically 
assessed at rates of 10 to 20 percent, the 
increased wheat tax would amount to roughly 
100 percent of the basic farm price, thus 
almost doubling the price to the miller. 
Testifying before the House Agriculture 
Committee on April 6, Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman estimated that the new 
pr for wheat and rice would raise 
the cost of food “3.6 cents a week or $1.87 a 
year per capita”—or about one-half of 1 per- 
cent for a family of four. He minimized the 
impact this would have on consumers: 

“In the past 4 years, the take-home pay 
of the average family has sharply increased, 
we have substantially enlarged the direct 
food distribution program, we have increased 
the food purchasing power of families par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program from 
25 to 38 percent and we have launched a 
series of programs designed to help millions 
escape from poverty. All these developments 
point to one conclusion: there will be no 
hardship because of the commodity pro- 
grams we are proposing today.” 

These increases are ill-timed from the 
standpoint of maintaining price stability. 
In point of fact, rising food prices—mainly 
meat, fruits and vegetables—have been a 
prime factor in the upcreep of the consumer 
price index in recent months. Since food 
still is a large part of the family budget, 
increased food prices can trigger higher wage 
demands and escalator raises in existing 
union contracts. In any case, the fact that 
take-home pay has increased hardly justifies 
price increases in the necessities of life. 

No less strange is the notion that con- 
sumers should subsidize farmers by paying 
a 100 percent tax for wheat, while less for- 
tunate consumers are in turn given either 
commodities or Government food stamps in 
order to protect them against high food 
prices. In addition, the administration is 
now proposing to provide rent subsidies to 
lower-income families. 

Yet, a wheat tax strikes hardest at the 
poor. Indeed, the lower the family’s income, 
the higher is the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts. The accompanying table, showing 
figures from the Agricultural Department’s 
survey of household food consumption con- 
ducted in 1955, amply confirms this relation- 
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ship. (A similar survey is being made this 

year, but results are not yet available.) 
Wheat consumption, by family income 


Percent of | Home use 


Annual income per family * Saca per person 


t | per week 
products 
Percent Pounds 
Under $2,000. 6.6 3.8 
$2 5.9 42 
$3 5.8 2.8 
8⁴ 5.3 2.6 
$5 6.1 2.6 
$6. 4.8 2.5 
$8. 4.6 2.3 
$1 3.8 2.2 


The incongruity of imposing such a re- 
gressive tax at a time when the administra- 
tion is stressing an antipoverty war needs no 
emphasis. It also contrasts with the Presi- 
dent’s promise of additional income tax cuts 
for “those taxpayers who now live in the 
shadow of poverty.” Even for people above 
the poverty line, a Government-imposed in- 
crease in the price of food is no small matter. 
State governments that levy general sales 
taxes typically exempt food expenditures to 
avoid imposing hardships on people of mod- 
est means. 

The wheat-processing tax is being in- 
creased in the name of providing a better in- 
come for farmers, Yet, this approach to im- 
proving farmer's income was shown to be 
wildly misdirected by Kermit Gordon in his 
Saturday Review article: 

“About 80 percent of our assistance goes 
to the 1 million farmers whose average in- 
come exceeds $9,500. The other 20 percent 
of assistance is spread thinly among the re- 
maining 2,500,000 farmers, 

“The farms that produce most of the Na- 
tion’s food and fiber no longer fall into the 
lowest one-third of the Nation’s income dis- 
tribution. Most are successful business 
firms. Their continued success is of course 
not independent of Government commodity 
programs, whose elimination would cause a 
sharp fall in the income of all farmers. But 
these programs are no longer a means of dis- 
tributing income to the neediest groups in 
our population; they are not welfare pro- 


Indeed, it seems obvious that the wheat 
plan is a welfare program in reverse: it pri- 
marily improves the welfare of relatively 
well-to-do farmers while reducing the wel- 
fare of lower-income people. 

For the administration, however, shifting 
the wheat subsidy from the taxpayer to the 
consumer makes it possible to show a re- 
duction in Federal budget outlays for com- 
modity programs, which in recent years have 
averaged close to $4 billion a year, While 
Secretary Freeman has said that boosting the 
wheat tax would raise the price of bread 
about 1 cent a pound loaf, bakers have put 
the increase at 2 cents a pound, after allow- 
ing for distribution costs and the retailer’s 
markup. Testifying in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, Joseph 
Creed summed up the objections of the in- 
dustry: 

“The plain fact of the matter is that should 
this high-priced program be enacted, the 
Congress will be telling the consumer of 
bread that he is to be saddled with arbitrary 
price increases to provide a Government- 
determined level of income for a small group 
of the citizenry—the wheatgrowers. We be- 
lieve that if it is to be the declared public 
policy of Congress that wheat farmers should 
receive a higher price for each bushel of wheat 
than the marketplace provides, it would be 
far more forthright and honest to provide 
such a return out of the general funds of the 
Government instead of using the local baker 
as the tax collector. To tell the consumer 
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that the cost of Government is thereby re- 
duced because the financing of the program 
is taken from another pocket of the consumer 
is, in our opinion, a sham.” 

FEED GRAIN AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


The wheat tax is not the only temporary 
program that threatens to become perma- 
nent, The feed grain program, started in 
1961 as an emergency measure, is up for a 4- 
year renewal. While its basic aim has been 
to divert acreage out of key feed grains, it 
has proved to be a highly expensive proposi- 
tion. 

The administration has claimed success for 
the program by pointing out that feed grain 
stocks have been reduced by some 30 million 
tons in the past 4 years. Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has pointed out, however, that this 
has been accomplished with the massive ex- 
penditure of nearly $3.7 billion, equivalent to 
about $3.65 for each bushel reduced, He also 
maintains that feed grain capacity has been 
actually increased, rather than reduced by 
the diversion payments. Prices have con- 
tinued to be supported at levels attractive 
enough to spur farmers to use more and 
more fertilizer and other means to boost 
yields on the remaining acreage. 

In both the wheat and feed grain programs, 
objections have been raised against the power 
given the Secretary of Agriculture to sell 
Government surplus stocks at 105 percent of 
the price-support level, plus carrying charges. 

groups have charged that this power 
has been used as a club to force farmers to 
comply with farm programs by putting a 
tight lid on market prices. This has also 
discouraged the private grain trade from 
carrying its own inventories. While Secre- 
tary Freeman has defended the 105 percent 
rule as necessary for administration of his 
p! ams, several farm groups have called 
for a higher level in order to permit normal 
price movements and a revitalization of the 
private grain business. 

Among other programs proposed by the 
administration, the rice certificate plan has 
met with so much opposition within the 
trade that its chances of passage are regarded 
as slim. Extension of the wool program, 
modified to provide higher subsidies for small 
producers, has also aroused little enthusi- 
asm, 

TIME FOR A CHANGE 

The time is ripe for a sweeping change in 
farm programs. As indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s farm message last February, the ad- 
ministration itself now recognizes the need 
to separate the problems of commercial ag- 
riculture from the social problems of poor 
people living in rural areas. This general 
approach is to be commended. The proposed 
cropland adjustment program can play a 
vital role in retiring whole farms out of sur- 
plus production, provided that the land is 
not used for other crops. Efforts toward 
providing better training for farm people 
to speed their successful adjustment into in- 
dustrial or service occupations are in the 
right direction and need to be expanded. 

But somewhere between thinking and act- 
ing, the new approach has gone astray. While 
the President spoke of producing food at 
“reasonable and stable prices,” the proposed 
program would raise some food prices. 
Though the President spoke of a more effec- 
tive “free market” system, farmers would 
face the same controls and rigged markets 
as before. And while he spoke of achieving 
“liberalization” of farm trade in the “Ken- 
nedy round” negotiations at Geneva, the pro- 
posed legislation would reduce differences 
between our own policies and the protection- 
ist system of the Common Market that has 
been so roundly criticized in this country. 

Few people believe that producers of price- 
supported crops, after three decades of Gov- 
ernment protection, should suddenly be 
left to fend for themselves. But any new 
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program should work in the direction of 
gradually bringing about a shift of resources 
and an adjustment of farm production to 
permit the Government to reduce sharply 
its costly intervention in farm markets. 
Such an “adaptive” approach was recom- 
mended in 1962 by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development: 

“The adaptive approach seeks to achieve 
adjustment to economic reality without im- 
posing hardships, by means of programs that 
promote adjustment but cushion the effects 
upon people and property. Although the 
adaptive approach, like the protectionist 
approach, requires Government action, the 
objectives of the Government action are en- 
tirely different. The adaptive approach calls 
for action by Government working with the 
free market, not against it. 

“It seeks to achieve the results of the free 
market more quickly and easily rather than 
to keep these results from occurring. The 
adaptive approach works by permitting full 
production, rather than by limiting produc- 
tion. And, Government adaptive programs 
applied to particular industries can ordi- 
narily be temporary, whereas protectionist 
Government actions generate the need for 
their own indefinite continuance. We be- 
lieve that if a small fraction of the money, 
effort, and thought devoted to protecting 
agriculture in the past decade had been de- 
voted to adapting agriculture, the Nation 
would be at least in sight of a solution 
today.” 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 9, 1965. 
Mr, GEORGE S. Moore, 
President, First National City Bank, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Moore: Your July newsletter, 
which you devoted primarily to an attack on 
the Great Society farm program, has con- 
fused consumers, farmers, economists, and 
the public alike, each for different reasons. 

The consumer, viewing your alarm in pre- 
dicting as much as a 2-cent increase in the 
price of bread if the Great Society wheat 
certificate proposal is enacted, is struck by 
your sudden great sympathy for him. What 
has brought about this new overwhelming 
concern for the consumer? The price of 
bread in the past 18 years has increased by 
two-thirds, climbing 8 cents a loaf, yet you 
have raised no objection. Eighteen years ago 
the farmer was getting 2.7 cents for the 
wheat in a 1-pound loaf of bread, and con- 
sumers were paying about 13 cents for the 
loaf. Today the farmer is getting the same 
2.7 cents for the wheat, and consumers are 
paying 21 cents for that loaf of bread. So 
long as the farmer got no increase, you ap- 
parently felt no concern for the consumer. 

The farmer is asking himself why are you 
trying to block any consideration for his 
needs, Does it mean that a bread price in- 
crease has your approval if the farmer does 
not get any part of it, but invites your at- 
tack if he is helped? He can only hope that 
not many other big, powerful financial insti- 
tutions hold such attitudes. 

The wheat certificate program means that 
the farmer would get 3.4 cents rather than 
only the 2.7 cents or less than he has re- 
ceived over the last 18 years for the wheat in 
a loaf of bread. The farmer knows this is 
very little to cover the increased costs he 
must pay like everyone else, and he believes 
the consumer will understand his needs. 

The farmer is also puzzled by the assertion 
in your newsletter that the wheat farmer 
is well to do. A typical wheat farm in Kan- 
sas, for example, which depends on wheat 
for the primary source of income, provides 
the farm family a modest income at best. 

Last year under the wheat certificate pro- 
gram enacted in 1964, a typical wheat farm 
netted about $4,200. If there had been no 
certificate program, the farm family would 
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have netted less than $2,000. This farmer 
has an investment of at least $80,000. We 
estimate that the proposed program would 
increase the net return to about $4,800 a 
year—perhaps about as much as you pay a 
typist. 

Would your bank, for example, be willing 
to loan a farmer the credit he needs to carry 
out his farming operation if you knew his net 
return would be less than $2,000? I doubt 
if it would, yet you seem to want to put the 
farmer in the position of reducing both his 
profits and his chances to obtain the credit 
he needs. 

Your newsletter certainly must puzzle the 
agricultural economist just as it amuses the 
consumer and frightens the farmer, You 
ought to make it clear when you are play- 
ing politics, and when you are making a 
serious economic analysis. Your July letter 
is sheer economic nonsense. You made the 
same alarmist predictions a year ago when 
the current certificate plan was enacted, and 
a year's experience has disproved every one of 
them. 

In the first full year of operation with the 
wheat certificate program, bread prices have 
remained virtually the same as before the 
certificate program went into effect. In 
addition, profits earned by wheat users have 
increased, the cost of operating the program 
was $300 million less than in the previous 
fiscal year, and farmers earned $450 million 
more than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. The program also means that wheat 
will move at competitive market prices do- 
mestically and in world trade—a procedure 
you have long advocated but now totally 
ignore. 

Finally, your assertion that the agricul- 
tural programs are inconsistent with the 
other Great Society programs of this admin- 
istration, particularly the excise tax reduc- 
tion and the poverty program, is a clever 
play on words, but it doesn’t stand up under 
more than a passing glance. In the first 
place, there is no bread tax. Instead, the 
farmer will receive seven-tenths of a cent 
more for the wheat in a loaf of bread—his 
first raise in 18 years. 

Instead of hindering the poverty program, 
as you claim, the new wheat program will 
make more funds available for Great Society 
programs like the food stamp plan which 
improves the diet of low-income families by 
boosting their food budget a third on the 
average. 

I read your letter carefully and profit from 
it. Won't you please return to serious, care- 
fully thought out articles and get out of 
“farm politics“? Both the bank and the Na- 
tion will be better off. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


WATER SHORTAGES 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. REINCKE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, every 
day we read of new problems due to 
severe water shortages in various parts 
of our country. What is not generally 
brought out is the fact that a potentially 
serious health hazard exists due to water 
contamination by back siphonage every 
time there is a water pressure failure. 

Each year this Nation spends hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to develop 
new water supplies, to capture natural 
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streams and rivers, and yet, Mr. Speaker, 
only a pittance is spent and no organized 
program exists to properly conserve this 
water after it is incorporated into our 
municipal water systems. We must stop 
this terrible waste. 

As a result, and in recognition of a 
true national need, I am introducing a 
bill today to establish a National Study 
Commission on Water Conservation and 
Utilization. The intent of this Commis- 
sion is to recommend to the President 
and the Congress a national plan to rec- 
ommend means by which water pur- 
yeyors, acting on their own initiative, 
can take steps to conserve this valuable 
natural resource and, further, to make 
grants and contracts to do the required 
research on uses of water in industry, 
agriculture, and domestic applications. 

As a means of eliminating unneces- 
sary duplication, the bill stipulates that 
the Commission review existing data, 
surveys, and research projects. In this 
regard, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Commission the long history 
of research in the field of domestic water 
conservation by the American Society of 
Sanitary Engineering. The work of this 
group is notable and worthy of serious 
review. 

The final product of this 5-year Com- 
mission will be to publish and distribute 
a comprehensive means for all inter- 
ested Americans to assist in conserving 
our most crucial natural resource. 


CLEAN ELECTIONS AMENDMENT 
EXPLAINED 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause a number of my constituents have 
inquired about the clean elections” 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] and adopted 
last Friday as part of the voting rights 
bill, I want to take this opportunity of 
explaining it. First, I point out that I 
voted for the amendment, as well as for 
the voting rights bill. The clean elec- 
tions amendment fills a gap in the Fed- 
eral laws governing elections and when 
it is put into operation will offer sub- 
stantial protection against fraud at the 
polls. The majority of the House, in 
adopting the amendment, recognized 
clearly that, while the right to vote is 
vitally important, the right to cast them 
in honestly conducted elections is just as 
important. It should be pointed out 
also that the same provision was ap- 
proved earlier in the Senate by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The amendment is straightforward. 
It applies to all Federal elections and 
provides maximum penalties of a $10,000 
fine or 5 years’ imprisonment or both for 
anyone who knowingly or willfully gives 
false information as to his name, ad- 
dress or period of residence in order to 
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be registered, or who conspires with an- 
other to register falsely or to vote ille- 
gally; or pays or offers to pay or accepts 
payment either for registration or voting. 

This amendment is extremely impor- 
tant. There is no point in registering 
minorities if we do not take steps to 
protect their votes. If we permit other 
persons to come in and register tomb- 
stones, to provide false and illegal ab- 
sentee ballots, to buy and procure votes, 
to float voters from one district to an- 
other, we are not protecting the right to 
vote and this voting rights bill loses 
much of its meaning. 

Recent elections have produced out- 
rageous evidence of vote-stealing and 
shenanigans. This is particularly true 
in machine-run city wards, but not con- 
fined to them. The purpose of the clean 
elections amendment is to serve notice 
to the Nation and to the world that we 
mean to have clean elections in this coun- 
try—not bought votes, not fraudulent 
elections, but clean elections. I would 
want every citizen in the country to feel, 
as he leaves the voting booth, that his 
ballot has been recorded just as he cast 
it. This amendment, for the first time 
at the Federal level, offers such assur- 
ance. 

I must frankly state, however, that I 
am sorry the amendment does not go 
further and cover the problem of count- 
ing ballots honestly and the problem of 
intimidation of voters. Both of these 
problems were covered in the Ford-Mc- 
Culloch Republican voting rights bill. 

Nevertheless, the Cramer amendment 
represents a major step forward. It par- 
allels the amendment offered by Senator 
JOHN WILLIAMS of Delaware, and adopted 
in the Senate, and I was glad to vote for 
it. 


LTL ABNER CARTOONS TO LURE 
DROPOUTS INTO JOB CORPS 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Speaker, like millions of Americans I fol- 
low the adventures of Al Capp’s “Li'l 
Abner.” I have been intrigued lately by 
the devastating job Mr. Capp has done in 
his comic strip on the administration’s 
so-called antipoverty program. As Dog- 
patch fans know, Tiny Yokum’s mis- 
guided efforts to help his impoverished 
cousins were the subject of some biting 
social cartoonery. 

I was surprised, therefore, when my 
good friend, Bob Crater, one of Scripps- 
Howard’s best reporters, uncovered the 
fact that the same Mr. Capp who at- 
tacks the poverty program in his syndi- 
cated strip has donated “Li'l Abner’s” 
services to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity for use in a comic book de- 
signed to lure recruits to the Job Corps. 

It appears confusion is compounding 
confusion in the Office of Economic Op- 
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portunity and Mr. Capp is contributing 
his share. 

Since the taxpayers are footing the 
$25,000 printing bill for publishing the 
Job Corps’ comic book, they will be in- 
terested in the Crater article from the 
June 14 edition of the Cleveland Press. 
LI'L ABNER Cartoons To LURE Dropouts INTO 

Jos CORPS 
(By Robert Crater) 

WASHINGTON.—Undaunted by explosive re- 
action to the TV spectacular “It’s What's 
Happening, Baby,” Federal antipoverty strat- 
egists are readying a new gimmick. 

Soon to be released by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity are 500,000 “Li'l Abner” 
comic books aimed at enlisting men and 
women aged 16 to 21 in the Job Corps. 

OEO’s information chief, Holmes Brown, 
says the comic books cost $25,000 for print- 
ing. He said artist Al Capp donated the 
drawings, valued by OEO at between $150,000 
and $200,000. 

“Li'l Abner and the Creatures From Drop- 
Outer Space” features Abner, Danny Drift- 
wood, and Sloppy-Belle, a buxom redhead in 
skintight stretch pants. 

Together the Dogpatch trio illustrates how 
Danny Driftwood got nowhere with an at- 
tractive secretary named Bouncy-Belle until 
he joined the Job Corps to better himself. 

Cast in the beginning as “a nice but un- 
desirable young man desired by Sloppy-Belle, 
who is unkempt, unemployed, and undated,” 
Danny winds up in the OEO's opus a well- 
dressed, employed gentleman who wins the 
hand of Bouncy-Belle. 

And Sloppy-Belle, who has learned her les- 
son, joins the Job Corps, too. 

Like the TV 90-minute spectacular by 
CBS, the comic book is aimed at the Nation's 
young poverty group and speaks their lan- 
guage. 

A letter by Li'l Abner advises readers that 
artist Al Capp was a school dropout. 

Capp, relates Abner, hung around street 
corners and stole an automobile when he 
was 16. Placed on probation, Capp remained 
“the original joovern-ill de-linkwunt” in 
Bridgeport, Conn., until he got a job, ex- 
plains Abner. 

“If it warnt fur a accidental lucky brake, 
Capp mite still be a jooven-ill de-linkwunt, 
which wood be embarassin at his age. 

“An so the trooth is it dident take no tal- 
ent for Capp to rite no story about no young 
fink, because thats what he was before he got 
started,” concludes Li'l Abner. 


WATER, WATER— 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McCartuy] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation’s water problems mount daily. 
But answers to water management prob- 
lems do not come overnight. Indeed, it 
takes years before the results of poor 
water planning can be corrected. Yet 
by 1980—just 15 years from now—the 
United States will need facilities to sup- 
ply twice the water we use today. 

Let us look at some of the water prob- 
lems we now face: 

First. On July 7 a four-State water 
emergency was declared for the Dela- 
ware River Basin. New York City was 
directed to reduce its consumption of 
Delaware water by 75 million gallons a 
day. The cities of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Camden, N.J., faced the imminent threat 
of their water supplies being contami- 
nated by salt. By unanimous vote of 
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representatives of the four States—New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware—and the U.S. Department of 
Interior, it was decided that New York 
for the subsequent 30 days would have 
to release 200 million gallons of water a 
day to help provide a river flow at Mon- 
tague of 1,025 cubic feet a second. Sub- 
sequently, New York City announced 
that it would activate an emergency 
pumping plant on the Hudson River and 
begin purifying the terribly polluted 
Hudson water and channeling it into the 
New York system. 

Second. The U.S. Weather Bureau 
early this month forecast “no substan- 
tial relief” for the 4-year drought that 
has plagued most of the Northeast. Sec- 
retary Udall charged that the water 
shortage was primarily the result of a 
lack of foresight in planning for the 
drought cycle. 

Third. Water levels on the Great Lakes 
are dangerously low, intensifying the 
acute pollution of the lakes and forc- 
ing heavy losses in potential revenues 
on shippers who cannot load their ves- 
sels to capacity. Lake Erie has been 
described as a “dying” lake. 

Fourth. New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota are seeking in the U.S. Supreme 
Court to reduce diversion of Great Lakes 
waters at Chicago, 

Fifth. The U.S. District Engineer for 
the Pittsburgh district has recommended 
construction of a billion-dollar waterway 
connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River which would result initially in 
the diversion from Lake Erie of over a 
million acre-feet of water. This action 
by the Corps of Engineers, it is im- 
portant to note, does not yet have the 
approval of the International Joint 
Commission established by the 1909 
Boundary Waters Treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Sixth. Fast-growing southern Califor- 
nia faces a heightening water crisis and 
looks to quenching the thirst of its 
parched lands with waters brought many 
hundreds of miles from the water-rich 
Northwest. 

These are but some of the many water 
problems the United States faces today. 

President Johnson is certainly to be 
praised for asking for a report on how 
the Federal Government could help al- 
leviate the urgent water problem in the 
Northeast but I should like to urge that 
the scope of this activity be considerably 
broadened. 

The immensity of our water manage- 
ment problems points to the need for 
action. The staggering scope of our 
future water problems demands that we 
begin planning now. 

There are many agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government which 
now have responsibilities in the plan- 
ning, development, and conservation of 
water resources—the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Interior Department, U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, Agriculture 
Department, Weather Bureau, State De- 
partment, National Science Foundation, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the U.S. Coast Guard 
among them. 
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But there is need for improved co- 
ordination of the water resources activ- 
ities of these various entities. And hope- 
fully this will be achieved after the 
President signs S. 21 which provides for 
a Cabinet-level Water Resources Coun- 
cil. And I do hope that he soon will sign 
this measure into law. For the Council 
will bring to one table all of the pro- 
grams and activities in the field of water 
resource planning, development, and 
conservation. 

One of the council’s early actions, I 
believe, should be a start on the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive national water 
policy, 

The policy should not only advance 
solutions to our current water manage- 
ment problems but long-range planning 
for future water needs as well. 

Certainly this policy should call for a 
step-up in the Federal Government’s 
already impressive progress in perfecting 
the desalting of sea water. 

The Bechtel Corp. recently made an 
important report to the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Metropolitan Water District of 
southern California. 

It reported that sea water could be 
transformed into fresh water with atom- 
ic power at about one-fifth of current 
cost. 

That would put the cost—a minimum 
of 22 cents a thousand gallons—close 
to what southern California expects to 
be paying for natural fresh water from 
inland sources within the next few years. 

Such a rate would be favorable for 
other sections of the country where 
water is scarce. 

The Bechtel report indicated that such 
low-cost desalinization could be accom- 
plished by a $300 million plant situated 
south of Los Angeles producing electric 
power as a byproduct. 

The plant would produce 150 million 
gallons of water a day—enough for a 
city of 750,000 persons. 

The power output would be 1,800 
megawatts, enough for a city of 2 mil- 
lion—bigger that the Hoover Dam's 
capacity of 1,300 megawatts. 

The council should press forward with 
federally-financed research into new 
methods of water purification. The 
Rand Development Corp. has developed 
a startling new water purification system 
that uses coal and which produces elec- 
tric power as a byproduct, 

Other possibilities that should be con- 
sidered by the council include use of 
flood control dams to create reservoirs, 
civilian use of reservoir system at vacant 
military installations, and transporting 
water supplies by tank car to emergency 
areas. 

Another priority item on the Interde- 
partmental Council’s agenda should be 
early discussions with Canada looking 
toward the development of a North 
American water policy. 

A plan has been conceived by a dis- 
tinguished Canadian engineer, Thomas 
W. Kierans, of Sudbury, Ontario, for 
diverting Hudson Bay-bound rivers into 
the Great Lakes. 

The plan calls for delivering 24,000 
cubic feet per second of new water to 
the Great Lakes and for dependably 
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managing the levels, flows, and quality 
of the Great Lakes. Ji 

If carried out, the plan could assist in 
the solution of a number of the problems 
I cited earlier: 

The new water would raise the levels 
of the Great Lakes. 

i It would flush out pollutants from the 
akes. 

It would enable Chicago and Ohio to 
divert the water they require. 

The water could be diverted into either 
the Hudson or Delaware Rivers water- 
sheds to provide for the increased needs 
of Atlantic seaboard metropolitan areas. 

A start has been made in this general 
direction. 

Private engineering firms are studying 
the plan’s economic feasibility. And the 
International Joint Commission now is 
studying the twin problems of water qual- 
ity and quantity in the Great Lakes. 

But I regret that the chairmanship of 
the U.S. section of the International 
Joint Commission has been vacant for 1 
year—since July 1964, when our col- 
league, the gentleman from Wyoming, 
left the post to run for the House of 
Representatives. 

We did, however, have an indication 
of increased attention to relations with 
our northern neighbor this week when 
the White House made public a report 
recommending close, continuous, and 
candid consultation between the United 
States and Canada as the cornerstone of 
improved relations between the two na- 
tions. 

President Johnson asked the Secretary 
of State to take the lead for the United 
States in a prompt review of the report 
and its recommendations. 

I earnestly hope that Mr. Rusk will 
indeed take the lead and inaugurate con- 
versations with the Canadian Govern- 
ment on the matter of joint planning of 
a North American water policy which 
would include jointly undertaking the 
huge Great Lakes replenishment project 
advanced by Mr. Kierans. 

The Nation’s water problems mount. 
Fifteen years from now we will need fa- 
cilities to supply twice as much water as 
we use today. 

Clearly, the time has come to act and 
to plan, 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AND 
THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
sunacA). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucrnskr] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent tragic events in the Domini- 
can Republic, I am sure a good many 
Americans acquired the false impression 
that all of Latin America was up in arms 
against the United States because of 
President Johnson’s action in sending 
troops. 

There are many reasons why this false 
impression gained currency. There were, 
in some Latin American capitals, the 
usual street demonstrations by the usual 
small elements. There were the expect- 
ed outcries from the traditionally anti- 
American groups. And there were, of 
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course, the usual sensational news re- 
ports of student rallies or flag-burnings 
or overturned cars. Mixed in with these 
reports were, of course, legitimate pro- 
tests from responsible elements. I would 
not suggest that only small bands of 
vociferous extremists criticized the 
American action. Indeed, since concern 
was expressed in many responsible quar- 
ters. 

But I think it is time to put in per- 
spective the reaction of Latin Americans 
co the U.S. role in the Dominican crisis. 

To begin with, I would like to point out 
that only two Latin American chiefs of 
state criticized President Johnson’s 
action. Ithink we should remember also 
that in all the voting in the Organization 
of American States during the crisis the 
positions taken by the United States 
were supported on every occasion by two- 
thirds or more of the member nations. 
Indeed, in the first crucial test—on the 
resolution asking the OAS itself to as- 
sume the responsibility for restoring 
order in the Dominican Republic—only 
five Latin American nations declined to 
go along. 

But perhaps the best measure of 
Latin American sentiment throughout 
the crisis is the newspaper editorial re- 
action throughout the hemisphere. 

In the first days of the Dominican 
crisis, when U.S. troops were landed, 
there was indeed widespread editorial 
criticism. Gradually, however, as the 
picture of utter chaos emerged from the 
Dominican Republic the editorial tone 
shifted in many Latin American coun- 
tries to sympathy, understanding and 
even support for the decisive action of 
President Johnson. 

Let me give you some examples: 

In Rio de Janeiro, the widely read O 
Jornal declared that: 

The intervention of the American Armed 
Forces in Santo Domingo * * was not 
only urgent but indispensable. 


The editorial added that: 

The theoreticians of self-determination 
and nonintervention protest that the pres- 
ence of American warships in Santo Do- 
mingo constitutes a flagrant violation of 
U.S. agreements with other hemisphere 
powers in the treaties of Bogotá and Rio de 
Janeiro. But it must be admitted that 
awaiting the formal procedures of those 
treaties would have sacrificed hundreds, 
even thousands of innocent persons. 


In Colombia, while one liberal 
newspaper initially called the US. 
action unwarranted intervention, an- 
other liberal journal, El Espectador, 
said President Johnson’s reasons for in- 
tervening were acceptable in face of the 
fact that no government existed in the 
Dominican Republic. In fairness, how- 
ever, let me add that El Espectador in- 
sisted that in form and essence our ac- 
tion was incorrect. But later on, the 
other leading liberal newspaper, El 
Tiempo—which at first had condemned 
our action—declared, and I quote: 

If President Johnson—who is better in- 
formed than we are—thinks there is a 
grave danger of a Castroist invasion of Santo 
Domingo and that this island could be con- 
verted into another Cuba, he was perfectly 
right in ordering intervention. 
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In Venezuela, another leading liberal 
journal, El Mundo of Caracas, decided 
that: 

The Americans have acted well, with ra- 
pidity and foresight. There is no time to 
lose. Communism acts fast. It is organized 
and supported. The protest of some Latin 
American countries against intervention in 
Santo Domingo should now be choked off. 


In Ecuador, the popular newspaper- 
man and poet, Mr. Alejandro Carrion, de- 
clared in Guayaquil’s El Universo: 

In justice, and without justifying the 
U.S. action, it must be recognized that the 
armed intervention came after another 
armed intervention about which nothing 
was said, which was not condemned, and 
which was not interfered with. I refer to the 
armed intervention of the Communists. 


In Mexico, which did not vote with us 
in the OAS, a leading conservative jour- 
nal, El Universal, condemned our action 
in the Dominican Republic. Yet, at the 
same time, another leading conservative 
newspaper, Excelsior, found that: 

The possibility that the Dominican Re- 
public can become a second Cuba is some- 
thing which affects the Dominicans as pri- 
mary victims, but also all Latin Americans 
who would feel its weight as a threatening 
presence and a new center of agitation on a 
hemispheric scale. 


Still another major newspaper in 
Mexico, the liberal Novedades, declared: 


The landing of U.S. marines is justified by 
basic humanitarian principles. 


This newspaper added that “it cannot 
be ignored” that “openly Communists 
armed groups, or persons inspired by 
such, are trying to establish a regime 
like Fidel Castro’s * * *.” 

The Havana regime is intervening in 
Dominican affairs through [these] armed 
organizations. The United States cannot 
permit this without incurring grave danger 
to hemispheric peace and unity. 


I could continue citing favorable edi- 
torial reaction in almost every country 
in the hemisphere. But I think you can 
see from the examples I have given that 
the Latin American response to our ac- 
tion was by no means violent or one- 
sided. At the same time, I would not 
suggest that there was near-universal 
support for our action, nor would I inti- 
mate that there was little or no criticism. 
There was, without doubt, a good deal of 
criticism from nonextremist sources. The 
tone of that criticism was, however, 
largely restrained and reasonable. It 
suggests, in fact, that in Latin America 
today the specter of American economic 
imperialism backed up by bayonets has 
been consigned to its rightful residence— 
to the dusty pages of old history books. 
And as Eric Sevareid has pointed out, 
the new and very real specter in Latin 
America today is Communist political 
and paramilitary penetration. There is, 
I think, a growing realization that the 
independent American Republics must 
together take further steps to meet this 
new danger and this new challenge. 

Later this summer, in August in Rio de 
Janiero, the foreign ministers of the 
American Republics will meet in formal 
sessions to decide what measures can 
and should be taken to meet what the 
late Adlai Stevenson has aptly described 
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as “camouflaged aggression—subversion 
so subtle that it can sometimes be ex- 
ported without a fingerprint.” 

But there is an additional factor which 
is relevant here and which, to me, is 
fundamental in explaining the reactions 
of Latin America to the Dominican Re- 
public crisis. There is not only an in- 
creasing recognition that the American 
nations must work more closely together 
to successfully resist this new aggres- 
sion. There is a recognition of the need 
to continue the equally vital task of 
rapidly improving the social and eco- 
nomic circumstances of the American 
people. This social sensitivity, coincid- 
ing with our own, was significantly re- 
sponsible for the orientation of a series 
of inter-American declarations of policy 
reaching their spiritual and operational 
climax in the Alliance for Progress. 

For almost 4 years, under the Alliance, 
the independent Latin American Repub- 
lics and the United States have struggled 
side by side to meet a profound and 
mounting demand for social justice. 
There is today in Latin America a new 
willingness to accept the major respon- 
sibility for the success of this democratic, 
peaceful revolution. There is a growing 
awareness that long-term economic and 
social progress requires each nation to 
reform and modernize many traditional 
institutions. 

Let me cite some instances of such 
reforms: 

All of the 19 Latin American nations 
have improved their tax administration 
and 9 have enacted major tax reform 
programs, 

Twelve countries have introduced new 
land reform programs. 

Ten countries have come up with na- 
tional development plans or sector in- 
vestment programs. Other country pro- 
grams are nearing completion. 

Education budgets have increased 
some 13 percent, and 5 million more 
children are now attending school. 

Fifteen countries have established 
self-help housing programs, and more 
than 300,000 new dwelling units have 
been completed or are about to be. 

Nine countries have enacted laws fos- 
tering the growth of savings and loan 
associations, and eight countries now 
ree new public or private development 


Thus it has become increasingly clear 
in Latin America that only through self- 
help can a nation or a people effectively 
marshal their own resources to meet the 
challenge of rapid development and to 
Survive and compete in the modern 
world. 

There is also a greater consciousness 
among the Latin American nations that 
cooperation with each other—such as 
we already see in the Central American 
Common Market and in the Latin Amer- 
ican Free Trade Association—makes for 
the most rapid and solid progress. 

The executive direction of the Alliance 
for Progress today is largely in Latin 
American hands. Through the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress, known as CIAP from its ini- 
tials in Spanish, the Latin Americans 
themselves keep a vigilant eye on the pace 
of national development programs and 
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multinational cooperative ventures. 
CIAP reports that last year Latin Amer- 
ica achieved an overall increase of 2% 
percent in gross national product. This 
was the challenging growth target set in 
mid-1961 when the Alliance was official- 
ly launched at Punta del Este, Uruguay. 
Under CIAP’s prodding and intelligent 
leadership there is a fair chance that 
this same important goal will be reached 
again this year. 

For its part, the United States con- 
tinues its vigorous and full support of the 
Alliance. Early this year President 
Johnson not only renewed the pledge of 
the United States to support all the 
Alliance objectives but also promised in- 
creasing participation of the United 
States in the years ahead. Secretary of 
State Rusk has suggested that now, in 
the aftermath of the chaotic and tragic 
events in the Dominican Republic, all 
the member nations of the Alliance for 
Progress face the challenge of building 
in that battered land the foundations 
for a modern, democratic life. The 
Dominican people, he said, “want what 
the rest of us want for ourselves: repre- 
sentative constitutional government, eco- 
nomic and social progress, hope that 
their children’s lives will be happier 
and more fruitful than their own.” 

As for the political content of the 
Alliance, Secretary Rusk restated the 
position of the United States simply and 
clearly: 

The United States welcomes change in 
Latin America. From its inception, the Alli- 
ance for Progress has been the cornerstone of 
our policy in Latin America. The Alliance 
objectives—of reform and development in 
democracy—are our objectives. They are our 
objectives because we have always believed 
in them, and because of their attainment in 
each and every country of Latin America is 
in our national interest. 


THE COMMUNIST ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THURGOOD MARSHALL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
suNnaGA). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in- 
asmuch as the President has nominated 
Thurgood Marshall to be Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States and since this 
nomination does not come before the 
House for our approval or disapproval, I 
take this means as the only one avail- 
able to me to put into the Recorp for 
permanent reference, the information 
available to me of the Communist front 
associations of this man. 

This may not be the entire record and, 
indeed, it probably is not, but at least 
it is a beginning. 

The information I am about to present 
comes from the public records, files and 
publications of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

This material reveals that Thurgood 
Marshall was a member of the national 
committee of the International Juridi- 
cial Association. The special Committee 
on Un-American Activities cited the In- 
ternational Juridicial Association as “a 
Communist front and an offshoot of the 
International Labor Defense” in Report 
No. 1311, dated March 29, 1944. Also, 
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in a report on the National Lawyers 
Guild, prepared and published Septem- 
ber 17, 1950, by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the International 
Juridicial Association was cited as an 
organization which “actively defended 
Communists and consistently followed 
the Communist Party line.” 

A list of officers of the National Law- 
yers Guild, as of December 1949 which is 
printed in the committee’s report on the 
National Lawyers Guild on page 18, con- 
tains the name of Thurgood Marshall, 
New York City, among the members of 
the executive board. He was shown to 
be an associate editor of the Lawyer’s 
Guild Review in the issue of May—June 
1948 on page 422. 

In the Washington Star, on page A-22 
of the February 8, 1948, issue and on page 
A-82 of the February 12, 1948, issue of 
that same paper, a story shows that 
Marshall criticized the loyalty program 
in a public forum held under the auspices 
of the National Lawyers Guild here in 
Washington. 

As you know, the National Lawyers 
Guild was cited by the special Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a Commu- 
nist front in Report No. 1311 of March 
29, 1944, on page 149. In the committee’s 
report on the organization, released in 
1950, the guild was cited as a Communist 
front which “is the foremost legal bul- 
wark of the Communist Party, its front 
organizations and controlled unions” and 
which “since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual mem- 
bers thereof, including known espionage 
agents.” 

The Communist Daily Worker of No- 
vember 24, 1947, on page 4, reported that 
Thurgood Marshall was among a group 
of attorneys who sent a telegram to New 
York Congressmen asking them to op- 
pose the contempt citations in the case of 
the so-called Hollywood 10. 

As I say, this is at least a portion of 
the Communist front activity of the man 
the President has nominated to be So- 
licitor General of the United States. It 
is probable that a search of the files of 
the FBI, the Attorney General’s office, 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and an exhaustive search of the 
records of our own Committee on Un- 
American Activities would reveal more 
facts of this same nature. Such a search 
should be undertaken and the results 
made known to the people before this 
nomination is voted upon in the Senate. 

This man is cited by the President as 
“a lawyer and judge of very high ability, 
a patriot of deep convictions, and a gen- 
tleman of undisputed integrity.” 

With his Communist front associations 
of the past, here only partially revealed, 
it seems to me that both his integrity 
and patriotism are open to serious ques- 
tion, a question that must be answered 
and his Communist front activity ex- 
plained, if it can be explained, before he 
1 in this high post of responsi- 

ty. 


A LIFETIME OF DEDICATED SERV- 
ICE—SPEAKER JOHN McCORMACK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under previous order of 
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the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Contre] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great satisfactions I have enjoyed since 
coming to the Congress has been to serve 
under the able and distinguished leader- 
ship of my colleague from Massachu- 
setts, Speaker JoHN McCormack. Even 
though we do not share the same party 
label, I am proud to esteem him both as 
a friend and a professional colleague. I 
am proud that we share the common 
ground of representation in the Congress 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

On a number of occasions this year, at- 
tention has been called to our Speaker’s 
manifest capabilities and skills, adding 
just measure to the lengthening account 
of awards and citations which have been 
extended to him throughout his long and 
distinguished career by some of our finest 
and proudest instituions. His lifetime 
of dedicated service to this body have 
earned him the respect and gratitude of 
all his countrymen, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

I claim the privilege now of directing 
the attention of my colleagues to just a 
few of the more recent tributes extended 
to Speaker McCormack. 

On March 9, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars named Speaker McCormack as 
man of the year for his outstanding 
leadership in the House of Representa- 
tives. Again in March he was given the 
distinguished service award of the Na- 
tional Postal Union in Boston. 

I am certain that our Speaker must 
count near the top of any list of his cita- 
tions, the awarding of the Veritas Medal 
to him this spring by Providence College 
in our neighbor State of Rhode Island. 

It is always a proud moment for any 
man to be singled out by an institution of 
higher education in appreciation of his 
dedication and devoted service to that 
institution. Such recognition is doubly 
gratifying when it is conferred upon one 
who has not graduated from its campus 
nor even attended classes there, but who 
nevertheless believes strongly enough in 
the educational principles and academic 
integrity of that school to have earned 
distinction as one of its most beloved 
benefactors. 

The Veritas Medal is the highest 
recognition conferred by Providence Col- 
lege upon its graduates. By conferring 
the medal upon our Speaker, Providence 
College gives an added distinction to 
both. The gesture is perhaps matched 
only by the spiritual and material assist- 
ance which our Speaker has conferred 
upon the college. 

The Disabled American Veterans, a 
fine group of loyal Americans whose 
tributes may never be taken lightly, has 
most recently taken special note of our 
Speaker’s outstanding career and of his 
special interest in veterans affairs by 
conferring on him the national DAV 
Award for Distinguished Service. This 
citation was extended only last Satur- 
day, July 10. 

Certainly among the most impressive 
of the citations this year extended to our 
Speaker has been in recognition of his 
sincere concern for, and deep commit- 
ment to the welfare of our wartime vet- 
erans. The National Association of 
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State Directors of Veterans Affairs in 
May selected Speaker McCormack to re- 
ceive its coveted National Distinguished 
Service Award. A letter in regard to this 
selection was sent to Mr. Charles N. Col- 
latos, commissioner of veterans services 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The letter was signed by President 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Since the President’s sentiments cer- 
tainly echo my own and, I am sure all 
of us in this body on both sides of the 
aisle, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the letter at this point in the RECORD. 
The letter follows: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 12, 1965. 
Mr. CHARLES N. COLLATOS, 
Commissioner of Veterans’ Services, 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR MR. CoLtLATOS: I want to congratu- 
late you and your colleagues in the National 
Association of State Directors of Veterans’ 
Affairs. on your selection of Speaker JOHN 
McCormack to receive the National Distin- 
guished Service Award. 

Over the years of my long and happy 
association with this outstanding public 
servant from your State of Massachusetts, 
I have known Jon McCormack to be al- 
ways in the forefront of every effort to 
strengthen the security of this Nation and 
to assure protection of the best interests of 
those men and their families who have borne 
the burden of America’s preparedness. 

As this award is presented, please extend 
to Speaker McCormack, my good wishes 
and admiration for the honor he so richly 
deserves. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THE FRAUDULENT POSITION OF 
THE COAL INDUSTRY ON RESID- 
UAL OIL IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CONTE] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent statement to the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning regarding the OEP’s 
current investigation of residual fuel oil 
import controls, Prof. M. A. Adelman, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has laid bare the fraudulent 
position of the coal industry in its fight 
to deprive New England and other east 
coast users of necessary fuel supplies at 
the most favorable prices. Professor 
Adelman is associated with the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Science 
at MIT and is a highly regarded expert 
on petroleum matters. His remarks are 
certainly worthy of consideration in re- 
solving what is a most critical situation 
for us in New England. 

Professor Adelman has charged the 
coal industry with systematic price dis- 
crimination by offering the most favor- 
able coal prices only to those east coast 
users who are in a position to threaten 
the use of competitive energy sources. 

Professor Adelman points out that the 
coal industry’s chief Washington spokes- 
man, Mr. Joseph Moody, may have ut- 
tered the industry’s epitaph during 
recent testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy which was con- 
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sidering a decision of the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. to build a nuclear 
plant. 

Mr. Moody confessed in part at that 
time: 

If we had believed the Jersey Central peo- 
ple we would have given them a price for 
combined transportation and coal so that 
they wouldn't build that Oyster Creek plant, 
but we didn't believe them. 


In castigating the coal industry for its 
discriminatory price practices, which 
seem to be clearly implied in Mr. Moody’s 
testimony, Professor Adelman states: 

Systematic discrimination is hard to matn- 
tain, except where it has the explicit sanc- 
tion of law, such as the present dollar-plus 
per ton discrimination against export coal. 
Otherwise, a wide price spread offers a con- 
stant temptation to chisel, and discrimina- 
tion usually requires overt collusion. The 
coal trade which is so closed in upon itself 
and so besest by self-justification, is in dan- 
ger of drifting into criminal violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 


Professor Adelman also points out: 

If controls (on residual fuel imports) are 
maintained, the coal industry will be smaller, 
and poorer. They will overreach, bluff in 
vain, and lose one market after another, as 
they lost the Jersey Central bid. 


I agree with Professor Adelman com- 
pletely. As one of the first in this body 
to oppose mandatory quota restrictions 
on imports of residual oil, I have sought 
over and over again to point out to the 
coal industry the absurdity of its posi- 
tion on this issue. I am deeply gratified 
that other voices are now being heard in 
like appeal. I am certain neither I nor 
they will give up this fight until these 
senseless, costly controls are lifted. 

This program was ridiculous from the 
outset. With each passing year since it 
was first invoked in 1959, it has become 
even more ridiculous. Every study or 
pahaa rae has borne this out. Each 

study yields only a rehash of 
‘ae and conclusions which have been 
reached over and over again. The cur- 
rent OEP study is just a further needless 
squandering of taxpayer dollars on a 
matter that should have been, and could 
have been, resolved long ago. 

I might say that in connection with 
the current OEP study, on June 30, I 
told Director Ellington that we expected 
a prompt decision and he promised to let 
us know something in 30 days. 

There can be only one decision, of 
course: these controls are needless, and 
are not good for the Nation or for the 
protection of any industry. It is time 
the administration accepted these facts 
along with everyone else who has, except 
the spokesmen for the coal industry. It 
is time the President put an end to a 
program which not only works to the 
disadvantage of the American consumer, 
but puts our foreign relations with at 
least one South American republic, Vene- 
zuela, on very shaky ground. 

Many of my associates from oil pro- 
ducing States in this country have told 
me they are no longer concerned in the 
least with the source of New England’s 
residual fuel oil. They have joined 
those who see the only possible truth in 
this matter and they have abandoned the 
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position of stubborn resistance. They 
realize there is no threat to their prod- 
uct and that continued opposition to the 
removal of quota controls can only be 
to everyone’s disadvantage. The coal 
industry now stands alone in its stub- 
born, self-serving desire to throttle the 
economy of the east coast, in spite of the 
overwhelming evidence that there will be 
no tangible gain for the coal industry, 
with or without residual oil controls. 

I say its high time we resolved this 
problem in the only way it can be re- 
solved. I say it is time we quit worrying 
about trying to resurrect a market for 
the coal industry that just does not and 
cannot exist. 

Inasmuch as Professor Adelman’s re- 
marks to the OEP represent a rational, 
well-documented analysis of this prob- 
lem, I would like to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to them and ask unani- 
mous consent that they appear in full 
with my remarks in the Recorp. Profes- 
sor Adelman’s statement follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TEcHOLOGY; 
DEPARTMENT .OF ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
June 28, 1965. 

Mr. BUFORD ELLINGTON, 

Director, Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Emergency Planning, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ELLINGTON: Thank you for your 
letter of June 18. I am glad to submit for 
your consideration a brief statement of 
reasons for my price forecast together with 
some supporting documentation. 

Enclosure (A), 25 copies enclosed, is the 
talk to the New England Council, predicting 
an eventual price of not more than $1.50 
per barrel of residual fuel oil. Enclosure 
(B), letter to Mr. Joseph E. Moody makes it 
clear that this was not a short-term fore- 
cast; a decline of only about 20 cents per 
barrel was to be expected on the morrow of 
controls being lifted. One might conclude 
that (1) since the price reduction will be 
“only” 20 cents per barrel, little is gained by 
dropping residual controls; or that (2) since 
the price reduction will be no less than 50 
cents, it will hurt the coal industry, etc. 
But one cannot have it both ways. 

The prepared speech, enclosure (A), con- 
centrated on the supply picture of heavy fuel 
oil. Because of the low cost of production 
in the Middle East and Venezuela, even with 
high royalties, it is remunerative to lay down 
heavy fuel oil at the U.S. East Coast at $1.50 
a barrel, given enough time to make the 
necessary arrangements and provide the fa- 
cilities. I can only guess how long it would 
take to get from the short run price of $1.80 
to the long run price of $1.50: say not less 
than 2 years and not more than 5. 

But the supply conditions in oil were only 
one reason for my forecast. The other blade 
of the scissors is domestic demand, which in 
turn depends on the prices at which coal 
will be available to electric utilities at the 
U.S. east coast. I pointed out that at present 
it was being sold at approximately 25 cents 
per million B.t. u. 

This statement has been challenged (NCPC 
Newsletter, Jan. 21, 1965) and by those 
in the best of all possible positions to know 
the prices in recent contracts, including 
fringe benefits and retroactive adjustments. 
But they are unwilling to make those con- 
tracts part of the public record. Quite aside 
from their interest in having us believe that 
prices are higher their unsupported state- 
ments are not worthy of belief, since they 
will not bring forth the releyant documents, 
which they have. 
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My own belief that coal is now being sold 
around 25 cents rests altogether on the public 
record. A year ago, the president of Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. demanded that the coal 
to their newly-planned plant, which will be- 
gin operating in 1969, be made available at 
not more than 25 cents per million B.t.u. 
(Electrical World, June 20, 1964) The freight 
rate reported in the public press (Electrical 
World, Nov. 16, 1964) when added to 
the average minehead price in the area where 
the coal originates (National Power Survey. 
vol. II. pp. 351-352), is approximately 26 
cents. But part of the package was a reduc- 
tion in freight rates on deliveries to existing 
plants, worth around $3 million per year 
(Saward's Journal, May 22, 1965). When 
account is taken of this fringe benefit, it is 
clear that even though the net price of the 
coal for the new plant cannot be precisely 
calculated, it is clearly below 25 cents per 
million B.t.u, 

The second fact of public record is that 
when Jersey Central Power & Light was con- 
templating a nuclear plant, they received 
offers of a delivered coal price of 26 cents 
per million B.t.u.. Moreover: 

“If we had believed the Jersey Central 
people we probably would have given them a 
price for combined transportation and coal so 
that they wouldn’t build that Oyster Creek 
plant. But we didn’t believe them.” (Mr. 
Joseph E. Moody, president, National Coal 
Policy Conference, in hearings before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: AEC 
authorizing legislation fiscal year 1965 (1964) 
p. 673.) 

Thus we can take it from Mr. Moody that 
coal is available in New Jersey at about 25 
cents per million, provided there is competi- 
tion to bring it forth. In large plants, say 
over 500 megawatts, nuclear power provides 
that competition. Jersey Central threatened, 
and was not believed. When Vepco threat- 
ened, they were believed. Several others have 
done the same, most recently Florida Power 
(see Nucleonics, June 1965, p. 26; New York 
Times, June 18, 1965, p. 45). 

Since coal is now available to electric utili- 
ties at around 25 cents per B.t.u. on the U.S. 
east coast, heavy fuel oil cannot sell to them 
for any more than the equivalent $1.50 per 
barrel. 

The coal industry (including the coal- 
carrying railroads) has predicted a price of 
23 cents per million B.t.u. by 1970 (fuel oil 
$1.38). In view of the rapidly advancing 
technology, they are doubtless correct. The 
National Power Survey, Advisory Committee 
Report No. 21, points out that not only is new 
machinery built to be used in existing mines, 
but: 

“New mines built specifically for the new 
types of machinery that are being devel- 
oped * * * will have high rates of produc- 
tivity, as already has been demonstrated by 
some of the newer mines that have come into 
production within the past few years. Also, 
there is an increasing concentration of pro- 
duction in highly mechanized mines, of 
which there are relatively few compared to 
the total number of mines in the country.” 

For the reason just cited, national averages 
are plainly misleading or useless. In 1960, 
the largest 10 percent of the mines produced 
nearly 80 percent of the output, and av- 
eraged nearly half a million tons apiece, 10 
times the national average. The 50 largest 
mines in 1962 produced about 22 percent of 
the total coal, averaging over 2 million tons 
each, Half of these mines had been opened 
since 1950. (Report of the National Fuels 
and Energy Study Group, 87th Cong. 2d 
sess, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs (1962); Bituminous Coal Facts 1964, 
p. 73; N.C.A., Coal News, Dec. 14, 1962.) 
The employment figures for these 50 largest 
mines could easily be furnished by the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, to give us es- 
sential facts on productivity which we do 
not have now. 
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It is these big new highly productive mines, 
loading on to unit trains, who are taking over 
the coal business. The days of “doghole 
mines” are numbered, now that they have 
lost the subsidy they had received through 
carload rates for very unequal transport 
costs. 

In round numbers; new large underground 
mines of the type being opened for utility 
business have a productivity per man-day 
of around 30 tons, strip mines have 40, and 
auger mines 50. Exact figures could easily 
be tabulated and published by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Because the productivity of the new large 
mines now getting the utility contracts is 
so much greater than the average, the usual 
estimates for the number of jobs created by 
such a contract are ridiculously exaggerated. 
A million tons a year requires only 150 miners 
producing 28 tons during 240 working days 
(a 5-day week, 4 weeks’ vacation). Esti- 
mates based on 13 tons and 205 days are an 
abuse of national averages. 

The industry's prediction of 23 cents may 
perhaps have a proviso that fuel oil imports 
be curtailed or stopped. Lower prices 
through less competition, would be a miracle 
which I have never seen and do not expect 
to see. It is irrelevant in any case. If coal 
will be sold at 23 to 25 cents, then control 
or no control residual fuel oil must come 
down to that price or lose the market. The 
question is whether this price of 25 cents per 
million B.t.u., which today holds only under 
the most favorable competitive circum- 
stances, will be spread to all comparable 
purchasers or not. 

Decontrol of residual fuel oil imports 
would prevent discrimination in delivered 
coal prices. The volume of residual imports 
will not be much affected by decontrol, nor 
the volume of coal sales. But the prices of 
coal will be more nearly uniform and the 
average will be lower. The burden of ad- 
justment will be largely on railroad rate 
structures, which will be less discriminatory; 
and on domestic refining of residual fuel, to 
a minor degree. The effect of control or 
decontrol on coal mining jobs—which will 
keep right on declining in any case—will be 
imperceptible in the statistical record. 

If heavy fuel oil imports were decontrolled, 
then residual oil would be available, after 
the. time lag mentioned earlier, at 25 cents 
($1.50 per barrel) or less, and there would 
be little systematic discrimination on the 
coast, because any coastal buyers would have 
access to oil. If residual import controls 
remain, coal prices will be at or near 25 
cents for only those fortunate buyers who 
can threaten the competition of nuclear 
power, long range extra-high voltage (EKV) 
transmission, or slurry pipelines. Those who 
cannot threaten will be forced to pay higher 
prices. There is evidence that the coal in- 
dustry hopes to see higher prices in the near 
future (Wall Street Journal, July 31, 1963, 
p. 1)—a belief quite dangerous to them. 
Systematic discrimination is hard to main- 
tain, except where it has the explicit sanc- 
tion of law, such as the present dollar-plus 
per ton discrimination against export coal. 
Otherwise, a wide price spread offers a con- 
stant temptation to chisel, and discrimina- 
tion usually requires overt collusion. The 
coal trade, which is so closed in upon itself 
and so beset by self-justification, is in danger 
of drifting into criminal violations of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

In the end, if controls are maintained, 
the coal industry will be smaller and poorer. 
They will overreach, bluff in vain, and lose 
one market after another as they lost the 
Jersey Central bid. Mr. Moody has already 
written the epitaph: If we had only realized 
there was competition, but we did not be- 
lieve it. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. ADELMAN. 
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KEEP FLAT GLASS INDUSTRY FROM 
BECOMING EXTINCT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DENT] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to acquaint the House with the lat- 
est developments in the fight to keep the 
flat glass industry from becoming ex- 
tinet. 

The Tarif Commission after many 
years of futile protest finally recognized 
the seriousness of the foreign import im- 
pact upon the industry and in the early 
years of the Kennedy administration 
some relief was granted in the form of a 
tariff increase. 

Now with the ink hardly dry on the 
official papers the Tariff Commission by 
a 3-to-2 vote has recommended that this 
increase be rescinded. 

The logic of the majority members of 
the Commission defies all human com- 
prehension or understanding. 

They admit injury, they admit in- 
creased rather than decreased foreign 
imports in spite of the increased tariff 
which incidentally can only be called 
protective by stretching the imagination 
or putting new construction on the 
meaning of “protective tariff.” 

While admitting to the worth and need 
of international trade we must in good 
conscious also admit to the idiocy of 
unprotected trade in items of competitive 
production between unlike economies. 

I will not take the time of the House 
to lecture on the weakness of our trade 
policies of the past decade but rather will 
give the logic of our position in present- 
ing the case for the producers and work- 
ers in the glass industry, the stake our 
Nation is gambling with if we give any 
consideration to the unsound conclusion 
reached by the 3-to-2 decision by the 
Tariff Commission. 

I speak at this time specifically for 
Members of Congress whose districts 
have within them the manufacture, proc- 
essing and distribution of this vital 
domestic product. 

I speak for the glassworkers, their 
families, their communities, and even 
more so their country. 

Members of Congress, to name a few 
who are vitally interested and share my 
concern are such stalwart Members of 
Congress as Representative EDMONDSON 
of Oklahoma, Representative Sisk of 
California, Representative SAYLOR of 
Pennsylvania, Representative SLACK of 
West Virginia, Representative Moore of 
West Virginia, and many, many others, 
too numerous to list at this point. 

This much I do know that if a vote is 
polled in this House we will have an op- 
portunity to make our position known so 
that the Tariff Commission will awaken 
to the changes that have and are taking 
place in the international competitive 
world. 

I present, Mr. Speaker, for insertion in 
25 Recorp, the case for the glass indus- 
SHEET Grass: NECESSITY FOR MAINTENANCE 

or U.S. TARIFF DUTIES AT PRESENT LEVEL 

INTRODUCTION 


The U.S. Tariff Commission instituted an 
escape-clause investigation on sheet glass 
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on November 17, 1960, under section 7 of the 
‘Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 as 
amended. The investigation grew out of evi- 
dence gathered by the Commission earlier 
under section 3(b)(1) to advise the Presi- 
dent what rates might be negotiated with 
other countries in the so-called Dillon round. 

Following a hearing held in March 1961, 
the Commission on May 17, 1961, unani- 
mously reported to the President that in 
part as a result of the then existing low 
rates of duty the domestic industry was be- 
ing injured and recommended increases in 
the rates of duty. On June 29, 1961, the 
President asked the Commission to obtain 
further information for him and this was 
embodied in a supplemental report to the 
President on January 10, 1962. 

The President, acting on the Commission's 
recommendation of May 17, 1961, made the 
increased rates of duty effective at the close 
of business on June 17, 1962. 

Subsequently, the Commission reported 
on September 27, 1963, the results of its 
review under section 351(d) (1) of the Trade 
Expansion Act. This report gave no cause 
to assume that duties might be reduced. 

On March 30, 1964, the President asked the 
Commission to advise him as to the probable 
economic effects of a reduction or termina- 
tion of the increases in the duties on sheet 
glass. 

On the same date the Commission in- 
stituted an investigation under section 351 
(d) (2) of the Trade Expansion Act to fulfill 
the report to the President, held a hearing, 
and on June 11, 1965, made a report to the 
President on its findings and on its con- 
clusions as to the probable economic effects 
of the restoration of the concession rates of 
duty on sheet glass. 

The majority (Commissioners Dorfman, 
Fenn, and Culliton) stated that “restoration 
of the concession rates of duty would prob- 
ably have only a slight effect in the present 
and immediately foreseeable future.” How- 
ever, they noted that among the effects of a 
duty reduction there would probably be 
“some increased pressure on older plants and 
smaller companies, somewhat softer prices, 
a tendency for imports to increase, some 
lessening of confidence of the domestic in- 
dustry, and a tendency, by making compe- 
tition more severe, to concentrate domestic 
production in the stronger and more modern 
establishments.” Furthermore, the majority 
also noted that the task of predicting the 
probable economic effect of a reduction in 
duties is complicated by the consideration 
that the increased duties have only been in 
effect for a brief period of time (since 1962). 

The minority (Commissioners Talbot and 
Sutton) in their opinion noted that the in- 
dustry will probably be a static or declining 
one, that the import share of the market had 
not been reduced by increased duties and 
that more than half of the U.S. production 
comes from Appalachia. They also took 
emphatic note of the recent price reductions 
on imported glass and concluded that a 
reduction of duties would enlarge the im- 
porters’ share of the market and lead to a 
decline in employment, profits and the 
amount of productive capacity operated. In 
addition, they emphasized the need of the 
industry to be able in times of strong demand 
to increase profits and build up reserves 
necessary to sustain a cyclical industry 
through periods of low demand. 

Although the majority findings would 
appear to indicate that a reduction in duty 
would have only a “slight effect in the pres- 
ent and immediately foreseeable future’’ one 
could infer from the anticipated symptoms 
they enumerate that more severe or (for 
some companies) even disastrous results 
would eventuate. The minority opinion is 
relatively unqualified and categorical about 
the likelihood of severely injurious results. 

The purpose of this statement is to empha- 
size or enlarge upon certain points in the 
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Tariff Commission report of June 1965 and 
to some degree to supplement the informa- 
tion contained in that report. To these ends 
we shall discuss the trends in the domestic 
industry and trade in sheet glass. We shall 
also discuss the growth of the foreign sheet 
glass industry and its export trade, its com- 
petitive strength vis-a-vis the domestic in- 
dustry, the compelling factors which have 
driven it and will contitiue to drive it toward 
even greater penetration of the U.S. market, 
and the startling evidence, in the form of 
large price cuts, of a current renewal of its 
drive to expand its share of this market. 
Finally, we review briefly the adverse 
effects of a reduction in duties on sheet 
glass in relation to the antipoverty pro- 
gram especially in Appalachia, the balance- 
of-payments problem and the Government’s 
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policy of preventing concentration in the 
flat glass industry. 


TRENDS IN U.S. SHEET GLASS INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE SHOW STRONG NEED FOR CONTINUING 
PRESENT RATES OF DUTY 


The June 1965 Report of the Tariff Com- 
mission notes significantly that the trend in 
sheet glass consumption has been relatively 
static, that imports have continued to hold 
their formerly established share of the mar- 
ket since the increase in duties and that a 
reduction in the duties would probably in- 
crease imports of sheet glass. As will be 
demonstrated later, it appears that imports 
are going to increase substantially whether 
the duties are reduced or not. 

The following table briefly sums up data 
appearing in the 1965 Tariff Commission 
report bearing on trends in the sheet glass 
industry and trade in the United States: 


Trends in the U.S. sheet glass industry and trade, 1955 and 1959-64 


iis | aco | noso | seer | som | sn w 


Million pounds 


Domestic shipments. .......--.---.-----..------------ 
Domestic invent. 


MFN 
Apparent domestic consumptio: 


Ratio of MFN imports to apparent consumption 
Percent of theoretical capacity operated ! 

Ratio of net operating profit to sales 
Estimated profit ratio after taxes 


— 


9. 


22. 
50. 54. 
2. 9. 
1 4. 


NOD 
e 


1 Derived from 1965 Tariff Commission report, p. 20. Theoretical capacity probably overstates practical capacity 


by 10 to 15 percent, 
2 From Tariff Commission report of May 1961. 
3 Not available. 
4 Deficit. 


Source: Tables 4, 6, and 12 of 1965 Tariff Commission report except as noted. 


DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION ARE 
STAGNANT 


As may be noted from the above data, 
the domestic industry is presently shipping 
less sheet glass than it shipped 10 years ago. 
[Chart 1 not printed in the RECORD.) This 
is true even though the industry has in- 
curred large additional investment in the 
increased capacity which it has necessarily 
created in the course of modernizing its 
plant. The market for its product has not 
shown the characteristic of most 
U.S, industry. As noted in the recent Tariff 
Commission report, “Apparent consumption 
in 1962-64 was high and it demonstrated 
an upward movement but, even so, the 1964 
figure did not surpass the 1959 peak. 

“It is also significant that domestic ship- 
ments do not reflect even the gradual in- 
crease in consumption. 

“The Commission does not foresee large 
and sustained increases in demand for sheet 
glass or in domestic shipments.” 

IMPORTS HAVE REMAINED HIGH AND RETAINED 
THEIR SHARE OF U.S. MARKET 

As the Tariff Commission notes in its 
recent report, imports “in 1962 and 1964, 
roughly maintained the share of the market 
(approximately one-fourth) that they had 
achieved prior to the increase in duties.” 
Imports from most-favored-nation countries 
were higher in 1964 than in any other year 
except 1959 when the effects of a severe 
strike in the domestic industry caused im- 
ports to be extremely heavy. As a result of 
the heavy increase in most-favored-nation 
imports in recent years these imports have 
not only supplied all the increase in demand 
but they have taken over some of the market 
formerly supplied by domestic producers. 


CAPACITY OPERATED HAS DECLINED AND PROFITS 
HAVE BEEN LOW 


Over the 10-year period, 1955-64, the pro- 
portion of capacity operated has dropped 
and profits on average have been lean since 
1959. In 1963 and 1964 the domestic indus- 
try made a modest profit as compared with 
its barely marginal operation in 1961 and 
1962, but this increase in profits was not 
shared by every member of the industry. 
The primary cause for this improvement in 
profits was the relatively firm prices for glass 
plus some increase in volume. 

Chart 2 [not printed in the Rrcorp] shows 
graphically the impact of imports on profits 
which have been relatively depressed since 
1959 when imports first attained nearly a 
fourth of the U.S. market, a position which 
they continued to maintain in 1964, 


PRODUCTIVITY HAS BEEN OUTPACED BY WAGE 
INCREASES 


Comparatively, wages have risen faster 
than the increase in output per man-hour 
over the 1955-64 period. The following data 
illustrate this condition: 


[1957-59 = 100} 

Output per Hourly 

man-hour ! wages 2 
103 89 
115 115 

report of June 1965. 
2 anne ea wage rates for the flat glass 
industry. ream ig eo and Earnings,” Bureau 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor. 


The average annual increase in wages and 
fringe benefits has been about 3 percent in 
the 1960's and it is anticipated that this 
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or a greater rate of increase will prevail in 
1965 and 1966. In 1966 there will also be 
added to labor costs the increased taxes for 
medicare and unemployment compensation 
and also the added cost of double time in- 
stead of time and a half for overtime and, 
probably, there will be some impact from 
higher minimum wage provisions. All these 
factors could add as much as 2 to 2.5 per- 
cent to wage costs in 1966 apart from the 
increases arising from union contracts. 
The only offset to such increased labor 
cost lies in an increase in output per man- 
hour. Any such increase in production must 
come primarily from an expansion of output 
and the prospect for such expansion is ex- 
tremely dubious. 
IMPORTS HAVE SEVERELY REDUCED EMPLOYMENT 


The data below show the employment situ- 
ation in the domestic industry since 1959. 
The average number of sheet glass employees 
in 1964 was still 12 percent below the 1959 
level notwithstanding the increase in rates 
of duty in 1962. It will be observed that 
employment measured in man-hours showed 
a decline of about the same proportion as 
that shown by the average number of 
employees: 


Average number of Man-hours worked 
employees 
In 1,000 Index 
Number | (1959=100)| man- | (1959=100) 
hours 
8, 100 
6, 84 13, 83 
6, 420 78 12,775 78 
7,385 90 14, 994 92 
7,110 87 14, 542 88 
7,261 88 14,301 87 


Source: Table 9, Tariff Commission Report 158. 


The drop in employment can be attributed 
in part to increasing productivity which was 
some 8 percent higher in 1964 than in 1959, 
and in part to declining production which 
declined some 5 percent in the same period. 
In 1964, imports, notwithstanding the in- 
creased rates of duty and notwithstanding 
the increased efficiency of the domestic in- 
dustry, as the Tariff Commission reports, 
“roughly maintained the percentage of the 
market that they had achieved prior to the 
increase in duties.” It should be added that 
labor had hoped for a decline in the market 
share supplied by imports because it fore- 
saw the necessity of increasing domestic pro- 
duction if the employment levels of 1959 
were to be maintained. The result has been 
a disappointment since production has actu- 
ally declined and with it employment. Any 
reduction in duties, we believe, would bring 
further severe declines in employment in the 
domestic sheet glass industry. 

CURRENT PROSPECTS IN SHEET GLASS INDUSTRY 
UNPROMISING 


The industry entered 1965 with inven- 
tories at a new peak and with shipments 
by the noncaptive producers in the first 
quarter substantially under those in the first 
quarter of 1964. 

The industry is also finding that the for- 
eign producers are cutting prices to such a 
degree that domestic producers are being 
forced to cut prices heavily in an effort to 
avert a large loss of their market? As a 


1 Appendix chart 1 showing decline in 
housing starts during 1965 not printed in the 
RECORD, 

Information relative to April and May in- 
dicate no improvement in shipments of non- 
captive producers over April and May of 1964 
and possibly some lag. 

3 See table after heading: 
ducers Are Embarking.” 


“Foreign Pro- 
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result, the “somewhat softer prices” which 
the Commission foresaw as a result of reduc- 
ing present duties are already here with a 
vengeance. Under such conditions the in- 
dustry will probably face a much less satis- 
factory year in 1965 especially in view of the 
likelihood that there will probably not be 
any ameliorating increase in consumption.‘ 

In view of the less promising prospects in 
1965 and later, the domestic producers must 
depend on the relatively modest profits of 
the last 2 years to sustain the already large 
investment they have made to modernize 
their plants and to provide the wherewithal 
to continue to improve productivity and to 
finance research and market development in 
order to maintain some degree of competi- 
tiveness with imports. 

As the Tariff Commission observes in its 
recent report: 

“The task of predicting the probable effect 
of a restoration of the concessions on this 
industry is complicated by the consideration 
that the increased duties have been 
only recently (1962). Furthermore the first 
full year (1963) was distorted by a number 
of extraneous factors. This difficulty is 
meaningful for the managers in the industry 
just as it is for the Government because they 
have to make their business decisions in view 
of the brevity of the period of added protec- 
tion and the scheduled expiration date 
(1967) of the duty increases.” 

Obviously the modest degree of recovery 
experienced by the industry is not enough 
to underwrite its future efforts to stay in 
business and this is especially true of the 
smaller firms. It is also clear that the time 
during which the increased duties have been 
applied is entirely too short to permit any 
maturing of the domestic industry's develop- 
ment of sufficient strength to hold its own 
against the very strong competition from 
imports. 

FOREIGN PRODUCERS ARE INCREASING CAPACITY, 
PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS 


A complete census of the sheet glass capac- 
ity, newly operating, or being planned by 
foreign producers is not readily available, but 
large new plants or plant additions have re- 
cently been brought into production in the 
Netherlands, Spain, Belgium and West Ger- 
many and three new plants are being built 
or are in production in Italy. Saint Gobain 
announced in 1964 that it was going to build 
a new sheet glass plant in Spain and Hsinchu 
Glass Works is planning a new sheet glass 
plant in Taiwan to be completed in 1966. 
Foreign producers, like those in the United 
States are also modernizing their plants, 
which in most cases results in increased 
capacity." 

The impressive growth of foreign pro- 
duction and exports is demonstrated by the 
data shown in the next column which sum- 
marizes appendix tables 1 and 2. 

The above data indicate not only the mag- 
nitudes of the increase in production and 
total exports but also the tremendous rate 
at which exports to the United States have 
expanded compared to the large increase in 
total exports. As may be noted, Belgium, 
the world’s largest exporter of sheet glass, 
has increased its exports to the United States 
at a much greater rate than to other export 
markets. However, even Belgium’s rate of 
increase in exports to the United States has 
been greatly exceeded by Japan, France, and 


tThe Department of Commerce reports 
that in the very important consuming in- 
dustry, residential building, housing starts 
have been lower in the first 5 months of 1965 
than in the same period of 1964. 

5 The above information has been obtained 
chiefly from various issues of the Glass Digest 
and from domestic glass producers. 
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the United Kingdom.* The data also show 
the impact of the foreign competition on 
the U.S. industry which has had a very 
small growth in production and has been 
able to achieve no significant increase in ex- 
ports during the 1954-64 period. The tre- 
mendous increase in U.S. imports has not 
only arrested the growth in domestic pro- 
duction but foreign producers because of 
their tremendous cost advantage have 
stopped any expansion of U.S. exports. 


Million pounds Percent 
Country of 
increase 
1954 1964 
a (Q 
767. 2 ) 45 
me 177.0 401.2 127 
E A IE 454.2 909. 0 100 
United States 1, 207.9 | 1,530.0 18 
Exports to all countries 

elgium 317.9 642.2 102 
86.6 178.6 106 
59. 7 135. 3 127 
79.6 152.1 9¹ 
81.0 111.1 37 
3.4 3.8 12 
49.8 148.0 197 
20.9 46.2 121 
6.5 30.9 376 
3.5 78.4 2,141 

6.4 25.5 


1 Not ayailable. 


Unfortunately the above data do not dis- 
close another important development regard- 
ing the imports of sheet glass into the 
United States. This is the large increase in 
the proportion of sheet glass entering at 
MFN rates which comes from suppliers 
other than the large European exporters. 
The rapid growth of Japanese participation 
in the American market has already been 
shown but there has also been a considerable 
increase in the aggregate supplied by smaller 
countries among which are Taiwan and Ko- 
rea both in the very low-wage Orient. The 
data below show the marked increase in 
relative market share attained by Japan and 
other MFN countries. 


Ratios (percent) to total reduced- 
dut: rts 


y impo 
Period 
Japan Other! | Japan and 
other 
3.2 20.5 23.7 
14.1 11.0 25.1 
17. 8 22.3 40.1 
17.6 26.2 43.8 


1 rong e France, Italy, West Germany, and 

United gdom. 

FOREIGN PRODUCERS ARE COMPELLED TO IN- 
CREASE EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


There are a number of factors which are 
stimulating foreign efforts to increase ex- 
ports to the United States. First there is, 
of course, the attractiveness of the largest 
single market in the world for sheet glass. 
The bulk of U.S. consumption is in the 
coastal areas and markets adjacent thereto. 
Besides this there is a considerable interior 
market accessible from Great Lake ports.“ 

Another factor which pushes foreign glass 
exporters toward the American market is the 


Average annual U.S. imports from Bel- 
gium in 1960-62 were 137,000,000 pounds 
compared with 148,000,000 in 1964. 

It is worth noting that in 1959 imports 
entering through noncoastal customs dis- 
tricts amounted to 68 million pounds or 13.5 
percent of total imports as compared with 
71 million pounds or 14.9 percent in 1964. 
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contraction of other export markets because 
of increasing domestic production in such 
markets. Thus in the past few years new or 
additional facilities have been constructed in 
Austrialia, New Zealand, Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico, and several Asiatic countries and 
this has merely been the continuation of a 
trend toward self-sufficiency in former export 
markets which has been going on for at 
least a decade.“ 

Russia and satellite countries have been 
increasing their capacity and have also been 
competing with the major free world sup- 
pliers for export markets. The Japanese 
were in 1962 attributing their declining ex- 
ports of sheet glass into Asiatic markets to 
intense competition from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the Soviet Union?’ The effect 
of increasing self-sufficiency of former export 
markets plus the growing competition from 
Iron Curtain sources goes far to explain the 
extremely rapid growth of sheet glass exports 
to the United States as compared with the 
Overall growth in sheet glass exports. 

A further development which is character- 
istic of the major sheet glass exporting 
countries is the slowing down of their home 
economies.*° This is taking the bloom off 
the home markets for sheet glass and with 
their ever-expanding capacity to produce, the 
foreign producers are further impelled to 
look to the United States as an outlet. 


FOREIGN PRODUCERS HAVE A LARGE COMPETITIVE 
MARGIN OVER U.S. PRODUCERS 


Labor is the major element in the cost 
of producing sheet glass in the United States 
running around 60 percent of the total cost 
of production. This is understandable 
because wage rates in the sheet glass industry 
are as high or higher than those paid in any 
other manufacturing industry.“ 

Foreign producers are equally as efficient 
as U.S. producers in the utilization of man- 
power, and with their much lower wage rates 
in Europe and extremely low rates in Asia 
they enjoy a tremendous cost advantage. 
Claim is often made that in respect to other 
costs foreigners are at a disadvantage but 
in reality it appears that collectively other 
costs also are markedly lower than in the 
United States. In addition to all this, for- 
eign producers are not subject to the heavy 
promotional expenses borne by the U.S. pro- 
ducers in building the market and stimulat- 
ing demand for sheet glass in the U.S. mar- 
ket. Another heavy expense to which the 
importers are not subject consists in the use 
of technical staff in cooperation with private, 
State, and Federal bodies in establishing 
standards, codes, and particularly, in de- 
veloping safety standards and products meet- 
ing such standards. 

The proof of any pudding, of course, lies 
in the eating and, certainly, as the Tariff 
Commission notes in its report, the foreign 
producers have demonstrated their ability 
to maintain their share in the U.S. market 
in the face of increased rates of duty. The 


8 New producers in what were formerly ex- 
port markets usually establish themselves 
behind high tariff barriers and often become 
exporters themselves as they increase output. 

Department of State Airgram A137 Na- 
goya, Apr. 5, 1963. 

0 E. E. C. Press release IP (65) 10, Jan. 19, 
1965, Brussels; E.E.C. Information Memo 
P-5/65, Jan. 19, 1965, Brussels; International 
Commerce, January 1965; Journal of Com- 
merce, Apr. 13, 1965; European Community, 
May 1965, vol. 81. 

u Gross average hourly earnings which 
exclude most fringe benefits were $3.44 for 
the flat glass industry in 1964 and exceeded 
the level of any other manufacturing in- 
dustry. (See p. 42 of report to the President 
on steel prices, April 1965.) 
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duties were approximately doubled by the 
President’s proclamation on all categories 
except heavy sheet over 1634 square feet in 
area; on this they were tripled.“ This has 
not deterred the foreign producers, however, 
and their continuing exploitation of this 
market proves they have found it profitable 
in the face of this tripled duty to expand 
exports rapidly as shown below. 


MEN imports | Ratio (percent) 


Total | of sheet over | sheet over 28 oz. 

Year MFN Bos. and over | and over 1623 

imports 1634 sq. ft. sq. ft. to total 

imports 
Million pounds 

19599 491 rX 61 12.3 
bs Pe 391 47 11.9 
1 350 43 12.2 
P 376 85 22.6 
1964 Foes 444 98 22.1 


When the foreign producers expand their 
market penetration so substantially over a 
duty in excess of 50 percent in ad valorem 
terms what must one suppose they can do 
against duties on other sheet glass classifi- 
cations which ranged in ad valorem equiva- 
lent from 18 to 27 percent in 1964? The 
very strong implication is that when they find 
it expedient they can and will appropriate 
a larger share of the American market to 
themselves. 

With the passage of time the foreign pro- 
ducers have had their product accepted 
much more readily in the American market 
than was the case when they first began 
exporting to the United States on a large 
scale. Table 11 of the Tariff Commission 
report shows the downward trend in dis- 
counts on imported sheet glass in the 1960's. 
The margins shown in table 11 are based on 
published prices and cannot take account of 
price concessions which are not published. 
Conceivably the margins might be appre- 
ciably greater if such concessions could be 
reflected. However, it is believed that re- 
flection of such price concessions would not 
alter the downward trend exhibited in table 
11. In the 1950’s the discounts under do- 
mestic prices were larger than in the 1960’s 
because the foreign producers were busy 
establishing a broad massive foothold in the 
American market and they overcame sales 
resistance with greater price concessions. 
In the course of time with growing customer 
acceptance of their product the foreign pro- 
ducers were able to make their sales at 
smaller price concessions which, of course, 
is another supplement to their competitive 
strength in the American market. It ap- 
pears that only when they want to expand 
their penetration of the American market 
will they need to use the price discount ag- 
gressively as they presently are doing. Oth- 
erwise they could probably look forward to 
the further erosion of the difference between 
their price and the price for domestic glass 
to a point where it was no more than a 
nominal 2 or 3 percent. 


FOREIGN PRODUCERS ARE EMBARKING ON DRIVE 
TO EXPAND THEIR SHARE OF U.S. MARKET 


As may be observed from the data shown 
below there was a decline in the discounts 
at which imported glass was sold between 
November 1960 and May 1963. Thereafter a 
relatively small increase occurred in the dis- 
counts. In May 1964 however, a rather sharp 
increase occurred in the margins owing to a 
generous increase of 2 percent in terms-of- 
payment discounts on imported glass 
against a 1-percent increase in the discount 
offered by U.S. producers. 


See table 2 of Tariff Commission Pub- 
lication 158 of June 1965. 
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Percent by which re 
glass was lower in deliv- 
ered price than the do- 
mestic 

Date 
Single Heavy sheet 
strength “B” 1634 not 
„B“ 19 over 25 

ounce square ſeet 
7.9 8.9 
5.4 4.6 
5.6 4.7 
5.9 4.7 
x 5.9 4.7 
May 1, 1965.. 6.8 5.6 


Source: Excerpted from table 11 of the Tariff Com- 
mission report. 

The above data cannot take account of 
additional price discounts of 2 percent on 
imports of 18- and 24-ounce™ glass which 
have recently occurred nor can they reflect 
a quantity discount of 3 percent on ship- 
ments of 75,000 pounds or more of one thick- 
ness and 4 sizes. This latter discount is 
addressed primarily to sash door, storm win- 
dow, and other manufacturing consumers 
of sheet glass as well as to most jobbers of 
sheet glass, and all the above-mentioned 
discounts affect large proportions of the 
American market. 

Some measure of the importance of the dis- 
count on imported 18-ounce glass is gained 
from the fact that total imports of glass 
weighing from 16 to 18% ounces in 1964 
amounted to 144 million pounds or more 
than 30 percent of total imports of sheet 
glass. Most of this volume was 18-ounce 
glass. Imports of sheet glass weighing from 
23 to 28 ounces per square foot in 1964 
amounted to 50 million pounds or more than 
10 percent of total imports. While the 
weight range here is less definitive, it is 
reasonable to assume that most of this 
double-strength glass probably qualified as 
24-ounce glass. In all, it appears that be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent of imports could 
be affected by the recent 2-percent increase 
in the light glass discount. 

Apart from indicating the large impor- 
tance of the discount, the above figures also 
indicate that the importers’ sales of light 
glass have not been substantially altered 
by FHA requirements for the use of 19- and 
26-ounce glass in construction which it 
finances.” 

The discount of 3 percent on shipments of 
75,000 pounds or larger described above may 
well embrace from 60 to 70 percent of the 
shipments of noncaptive domestic sheet 
glass producers. The Tariff Commission Re- 
port of May 1961 shows that of total domestic 
shipments and transfers in 1959, 21.4 per- 
cent went to sash and door manufacturers, 
4.2 percent went to mirror manufacturers, 
and 41.4 percent went to distributors, job- 
bers, etc.“ The latest Tariff Commission re- 
port does not contain a similar analysis of 
shipments but partial data indicate the per- 
centages going to the above manufacturers 
and distributors have been maintained. 


13 Glass in the 18 to 19 ounces per square 
foot range is generally referred to as single- 
strength and that in the 24 to 26 ounces 
per square foot range as double strength. 

14 As many as 12 sizes are sometimes per- 
mitted in the assortment according to re- 
liable trade information. 

15 General Services Administration has 
under consideration a revision of Federal 
specifications which would increase toler- 
ances for single-strength glass sufficiently to 
include weights as low as 18 ounces. 

16 This does not take into account temper- 
ers and laminators who account for about 6 
percent of shipments in 1959. 
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Thus this discount on the part of the im- 
porters involves a large segment of the 
American sheet glass trade. 

The new discounts on 18- and 24-ounce 
glass have been published by importers for 
some weeks now. The 3-percent discount on 
75,000-pound shipments was common knowl- 
edge in the trade prior to publication on 
June 7, 1965 (see appendix exhibit 1). We 
are also informed by trade sources we have 
long regarded as reliable that other discounts 
and rebates are being increasingly employed 
to secure more business. All this adds up 
currently to what appears to be a mounting 
drive on the part of the foreign producers to 
increase their presently large share of the 
American market. As has been previously 
explained, they have the manufacturing ca- 
pacity, the urge and the competitive power 
to do so. 

At the hearing before the Tariff Commis- 
sion in July 1964 the importers were unani- 
mous in their statement that a reduction in 
sheet glass duties would bring about no (or 
at least no significant) reduction in their 
prices. However, the importers’ prognosti- 
cations were rather poor, because in early 
1965, the foreigners, in the absence of any 
reduction in duties, reduced their prices on 
sheet glass substantially. Some of these de- 
creases were published and others were un- 
published, If the foreigners are able to re- 
duce their prices in spite of the existing 
increased duties, they certainly will be able 
to reduce their prices to an even greater ex- 
tent if the escape-clause duties are rescinded. 
If the domestic producers are forced to reduce 
their prices in order to meet this foreign com- 
petition (and one large domestic manufac- 
turer has already done so), it probably will 
put the domestic industry right back in the 
marginal or deficit profit position that it was 
in prior to the escape-clause action. 


REDUCTION OF PRESENT DUTIES COULD ADVERSELY 
AFFECT THE STRUCTURE OF THE U.S. SHEET 
GLASS INDUSTRY 
In reaching the conclusion that restora- 

tion of the concession rates of duty would 
probably have only a slight effect on the 
domestic sheet glass industry in the present 
and the immediately foreseeable future,” the 
majority statement of the Tariff Commission 
noted that such restoration would probably 
result in “some increased pressure on older 
plants and smaller companies * * * a tend- 
ency for imports to increase * * * and a 
tendency, by making competition more se- 
vere, to concentrate domestic production in 
the stronger and more modern establish- 
ments where output per man-hour may be 
expected to rise.” 

In short, if their prediction comes about 
and the older plants and smaller companies 
are forced out of business, presumably this 
is an acceptable result under the current 
tariff policy of this country. 

It is submitted that the antitrust policy 
considerations applicable to the domestic 
sheet glass industry do not support such a 
result. 

Most of the members of the domestic in- 
dustry are operating under the terms of a 
consent judgment entered in a Government 
antitrust case in 1948. That judgment 
makes it apparent that economic concentra- 
tion was a significant factor in the case and 
the judgment contains a number of provi- 
sions designed to deal with that problem. 
Since the entry of that judgment, the com- 
petition in the sheet glass industry has been 
intense. 

The competition provided by the smaller 
producers is significant and should be en- 
couraged. From a long range point of view, 
antitrust policy clearly dictates encouraging 
and strengthening the smaller producers, not 
their demise. Certainly, with world con- 


See appendix exhibit 2. 
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ditions continuing to be uncertain, the Gov- 
ernment should not look solely to foreign 
producers to provide the continuing spur of 
competition in this market. Ideally, Gov- 
ernment policy should be directed to retain- 
ing and even enhancing the competitive 
strength and position of each domestic pro- 
ducer and at the same time maintaining rates 
of duty that permit strong competition from 
abroad. This can best be accomplished, we 
submit, by maintaining the existing sheet 
glass rates of duty. 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON SHEET GLASS WOULD 
HAVE AN ADVERSE EFFECT ON ANTIPOVERTY 
AND APPALACHIA PROGRAMS 


The Tariff Commission in its report of June 
1965 notes that “the six plants in Appalachia 
employ about half of the total number of 
workers in the (sheet glass) industry.” It 
further notes that four of the plants in Ap- 

and two in Oklahoma “are located in 
areas of persistent unemployment” and that 
these six plants also account for about half 
of the employment in the sheet glass in- 
dustry. It should be added, of course, that, 
since the wage rates in the sheet glass in- 
dustry are the highest of any in manufactur- 
ing industry, the sheet glass payroll assumes 
even greater importance in these unprosper- 
ous areas than mere numbers of employees 
would indicate. 

The Federal Government is engaged in a 
massive program to eliminate poverty and 
to rebuild the economy of Appalachia and 
other areas subject to economic stagnation. 
The program includes construction of high- 
ways and other public works, inducements 
to attract new industrial activity, retraining 
programs for the unemployed and other 
measures for rehabilitating and stimulating 
the economy all of which entail large appro- 
priations on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment and a large measure of cooperation on 
the part of the States and communities 
affected. 

Under such circumstances, it is of great 
importance to retain all viable existing in- 
dustry in these unfortunate areas. This is 
particularly true of industries employing 
skilled labor at high wages. The necessity 
for maintaining the sheet glass plants in- 
volved is obvious and the maintenance of 
the present rates of duty on sheet glass is 
well justified by this necessity. 

It would be senseless for the Government 
to pour billions of dollars into Appalachia 
with one hand, and then ruin, or jeopardize 
a key Appalachian industry through a tariff 
reduction with the other hand. 


THE LARGE IMPORTS OF SHEET GLASS HAVE AN 
ADVERSE EFFECT ON OUR BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS 
Our gold stocks declined from a level of 

$21.5 billion in 1957 to $19.7 billion in 1958 

marking the beginning of a large and con- 

tinuous drain which in June 1965 had re- 
duced U.S. gold stocks to $14.3 billion. This 

became a matter of grave concern to the U.S. 

Government and a number of steps have been 

taken to stem the outflow of bullion. 

The data below take note of the adverse 
balance in our sheet glass trade with the rest 
of the world. It may be argued that the ad- 
verse trade balance in sheet glass is not great 
enough to warrant consideration but the 
Government has taken account of many mi- 
nor items in its efforts to cut down the gold 
drain. For example, there is legislation re- 
cently enacted to reduce the tourist exemp- 
tion. It is estimated that the legislation will 
result in favorable adjustment in our balance 
of payments of only $40 million per year, 
whereas the presently existing unfavorable 
balance of payments in sheet glass amounts 
to approximately $30 million per year. 

In view of the importance so justifiably at- 
tached to the gold drain it is submitted that 
any reduction in duties on sheet glass, when 
they are so necessary to the welfare of the 
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domestic industry, would seem doubly ill 
advised in the context of our present inter- 
national payments situation. 


Un millions of dollars] 


Se 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON STEEL PRICES— 
RELEVANCE TO SHEET GLASS SITUATION 


In April 1965 the Council of Economic 
Advisers issued a report to the President con- 
cerning conditions in the steel industry. 
Coincidentally, the steel report cites a num- 
ber of comparisons between the steel indus- 
try and the flat glass industry. Some of these 
comparisons may be interesting. 

Like steel, sheet glass is a capital inten- 
sive industry in which the capital cost of a 
plant of efficient size is large. Therefore, 
satisfactory return on investment is con- 
ditioned on the ability to operate at high 
levels. The rate of return on investment in 
the steel industry, and in the sheet glass in- 
dustry, is considerably below the average for 
all manufacturing industry. 

Like steel, sheet glass is a high wage in- 
dustry and, in keeping with the flat glass 
industry as a whole, probably has the highest 
wage rate in the American manufacturing 
industry. The steel report has this to say on 
this subject (p. 42): 

“In 1964, gross average hourly earnings in 
steel, which exclude most fringe benefits, 
were $3.36, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This exceeded average earn- 
ings of manufacturing by 83 cents an hour 
and of durable goods manufacturing by 65 
cents. In only three major high-wage manu- 
facturing industries did employees earn more 
than in steel, and then only by slight 
amounts—fiat glass (8 cents), tires and tubes 
(5 cents), and petroleum refining (1 cent).” 

The steel report also commented on the 
unfortunate fact that, “Employment costs 
comprise about 39 percent of total costs in the 
steel industry.” In view of this statement, it 
is interesting to note that employment costs 
comprise about 50 percent of the total costs 
in the sheet glass industry. 

The steel report further notes on page 3 
that, “the loss of domestic steel markets to 
imports has been large and is still continu- 
ing in 1965.” In this connection, it should 
be pointed out that steel imports supplied 
only 7 percent of the U.S. market in 1964, 
and the President’s economic advisers cate- 
gorized this 7 percent as “large.” This cate- 
gorization is very interesting in view of the 
fact that foreign sheet glass imports sup- 
plied more than 23 percent of the U.S. mar- 
Ket in 1965. (This comparison becomes even 
more amazing when it is realized that the 
domestic steel industry exported about half 
as much steel as this country imported in 
1964, whereas the sheet glass industry ex- 
ported an insignificantly small amount of 
sheet glass.) 

CONCLUSION 


The Tariff Commission in its conclusions as 
to the effect of a restoration of the concession 
rates of duty emphasizes the short time dur- 
ing which the present rates of duty have been 
operative and the difficulties of predicting 
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the results of a reduction in duties based on 
such a limited period of application. Al- 
though the majority believes the effects of 
duty reduction would be slight over the 
immediately foreseeable future, in general, 
the entire Commission points to probable 
long-range results that would be injurious 
to the industry as a whole and disastrous to 
a substantial part of it. 

The Tariff Commission in its report of June 
1965 clearly shows that importers have held 
their share of the American sheet glass mar- 
ket notwithstanding the increase in rates of 
duty, and that their response has been to in- 
crease their exports sharply in heavy sheet 
glass of large size where the increased duties 
were more than double those on other weights 
and sizes. 

Increased duties have permitted the do- 
mestic industry to obtain better profit mar- 
gins because prices, at least until recently, 
could be kept at a level which yielded mod- 
est profits in contrast to the very poor prof- 
its of 1960-62. This was probably due in part 
to the moderating influence of the increased 
duties on the competitive behavior of the 
foreign producers. 

However, the foreign producers have the 
capacity, the competitive margin over and 
above present duties, and compelling reasons 
for increasing their share of the U.S. market. 

Lately they have been demonstrating 
through their heavy price reductions their 
determination to enlarge their market share 
and any reduction in duties would stimulate 
that effort immeasurably. 

The results of present price cuts may well 
reduce the domestic industry as a whole to 
its former marginal status. A restoration of 
concession rates would result in major dis- 
tress and liquidation of much of the indus- 
try and would also bring added unemploy- 
ment to areas already in the throes of a stag- 
nant economy. 

Based on the information in the Tariff 
Commission report, on factors not covered 
in the Tariff Commission report, and on de- 
velopments which have occurred since the 
issuance of the Tariff Commission report we 
submit that the present rates of duty on 
sheet glass should not be reduced. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. ASHLEY, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, LIBBEY-OWENS-ForD GLASS Co., MADE 
JUNE 29, 1965, AT INDUSTRY MEETING WITH 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE JOHN T. CONNOR 


I think that copies of the Tariff Commis- 
sion's report on sheet glass will serve a good 
reference purpose to guide this discussion. 
It is not often that a protagonist has so 
thoroughly documented an official paper to 
serve as a basis for his presentation—let 
alone so many arguinents in his favor and 
so few against. 

You will note that I have inked in num- 
bers to designate the lines on each page. 
As I make a point, I'll try to remember to 
give the reference page and line numbers. 
And if you have questions about any points 
I may overlook, please feel free to interrupt 
at any time. 

It seems logical that the President had two 
things in mind in taking action with respect 
to sheet glass tariffs in 1962. 

First was to arrest the rapidly growing 
foreign penetration of this market, and to 
provide domestic industry with a breathing 
period adequate to regroup its forces. The 
Escape Clause hearing had established that, 
due to import pressures, the domestic indus- 
try had suffered significant losses in employ- 
ment and was operating at a net loss, 

Second, and again logically, his objective 
was to grant a measure of relief which would 
not preclude most-favored-nations’ manu- 
facturers from selling in this market. 

Escape Clause testimony had established 
(1) that the machinery which melts and 
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forms sheet glass is the same the world over, 
(2) that direct labor costs amount to about 
half the manufacturing cost of sheet glass, 
and (3) that domestic wages were from three 
to seven times higher than foreign wage 
rates, depending on the country compared. 
In other words, it seemed apparent that sell- 
ing prices here resulted in a very long profit 
margin for foreign producers. 

Nevertheless, to determine an exact meas- 
ure of relief which would arrest further loss 
of market by domestic producers, restore 
profitable operations and reverse the em- 
ployment trend—all without imposing a bar- 
rier which would act as an embargo—was a 
delicate balance to strike. Let’s see how 
well these conflicting objectives were served. 

On page 28 of the report, the history of 
prices in the industry establishes some back- 
ground for the profit and loss performance 
achieved by the industry subsequent to the 
Escape Clause action. Beginning on line 
4, we see that, in 1960, domestic producers, 
in order to try to resist import competition 
at its point of greatest impact, shifted from 
a freight equalized basis to a delivered price 
basis. As you see on line 9, this reduced the 
U.S. producers’ realization on sales by about 
7 percent. Footnote No. 3, lines 29 and 30, 
explain why this price move was the most 
effective that could be undertaken to meet 
foreign competition, 

Step-by-step price increases are likewise 
detailed on page 28. Those subsequent to 
the Escape Clause action appear on lines 14, 
15, and 19, and on line 2 of page 29. All in 
all, as appears on page 29, line 5, the prices 
of sheet glass were 16 percent higher at the 
end of 1964 than they were in 1959, This 
price increase was one of the factors which 
enabled the industry to write its figures in 
black ink rather than red. 

Another important result of the Presi- 
dent’s action was the slowing down of the 
rate of increasing foreign market penetra- 
tion. To be sure, the report tells us on page 
6, line 3, that “domestic shipments of sheet 
glass do not reflect even the gradual increase 
of total consumption.” And, same page, line 
25, that even in the case of heavy sheet glass, 
on which the duty increase was greatest, 
“imports of such glass increased both abso- 
lutely and as a percentage of the market.” 

But even so, the rate of penetration in- 
crease was slowed from its former pace. 
In the table on page 41, we see that the 
domestic producers’ share of the market had 
fallen from 86.6 percent in 1955 to 77.2 per- 
cent in 1961. A rate of market loss calcu- 
lated to inspire defeatism in the industry. 
Since 1962, the domestic share of market has 
deteriorated more slowly. 

The fact is, the President’s decision put 
spurs to this industry. His action was not 
accepted simply as a stay of execution. Ex- 
penditures to improve efficiencies, which in 
the climate of severe price pressures might 
have been shelved, were made and are being 
made. No one underestimated the job of 
trying to overcome so great a disadvantage 
in labor costs. The industry felt, in the 5- 
year period of relief which had been pro- 
claimed, that it had been given a chance to 
prove whether or not the whole thing was 
an exercise in futility. If demonstrable 
progress could be made in that 5-year period, 
it seemed logical that relief would be ex- 
tended beyond 1967. 

Improvement in efficiency is slow. New 
methods must be invented, new ideas tested. 
And always, unions must be persuaded that 
increased efficiency is in the workers’ long- 
range interest. But the table on page 82 
shows that there has been improvement. 
With 1957-59 as 100, the output per man- 
hour rose to 111 in 1963 and to 115 in 1964. 
No one can say where that index will go in 
1966 or 1967, any more than a time limit 
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can be set on the germination of a new idea. 
But on the record, the industry has re- 
sponded to the impetus the President pro- 
vided. 

Better prices, slower decline in share of 
market and improved efficiencies have com- 
bined to enable the industry to turn net 
overall loss to net overall profit. On page 
34, line 4, we see that there was an aggre- 
gate net loss in 1960, and, on line 6, subse- 
quently improved aggregate net profits in 
1963. On line 7, we see that the four firms 
reporting showed further improvement in 
1964, even though, as noted on lines 9 
through 12, the four reporting firms bene- 
fited from the suspended operations of the 
nonreporting firms. 

On page 35, lines 1 through 4, we see that 
four of the six firms showed losses in 1960, 
three showed losess in 1961, but that in 1963, 
following the President's action, all six real- 
ized net operating profits. 

Further, returning to the table on page 
32, we see that with 1957-59 as 100, and de- 
spite the improved efficiencies documented 
under “Output Per Man-Hour,” employment, 
expressed in man-hours worked, remained 
above 100 since the President's action. 

We submit that the measure of relief which 
was extended accomplished at least some of 
what was hoped to accomplish for the do- 
mestic industry. It has turned a net aggre- 
gate loss into a net aggregate profit, and 
there has been no further erosion in em- 
ployment. To be sure, the situation is still 
shaky. The industry is by no means in the 
healthy situation it was before the foreign- 
ers preempted so large a share of this market. 
But, without question, the helping hand ex- 
tended by the Government has not proved a 
futile gesture. 

That’s one side of the coin. Now how 
about the effect it has had on the foreigners? 
On page 25, line 8, we see that the escape 
action has not had a substantial effect on 
the share of market supplied by MFN im- 
ports. On lines 14 and 15, the report says 
that the share of apparent consumption of 
MFN imports in 1964 was 22 percent—about 
the same as in the 1959-62 period. 

When the President proclaimed the in- 
creases in duty in 1962, the newspapers were 
full of publicity releases about their antici- 
pated effect. MFN imports would be ex- 
cluded. There was special outcry about the 
duty increase on heavy sheet glass which, in 
the larger sizes, was subject to 57 percent ad 
valorem. Notwithstanding this publicity 
barrage on page 26, lines 6, 7, and 8, we see 
that imports of thin sheet glass were suc- 
cessively higher in most of the last 10 years 
and reached a peak of 52 million pounds in 
1964. Lines 9 through 12 take note of the 
relative stability of imports of single and 
double strength window glass. And lines 13 
through 16 show that imports of heavy sheet 
glass, despite being subjected to the greatest 
duty increase reached an alltime peak in 
1964. Quite obviously, the escape action has 
not proved to be at prejudice to the share of 
market MFN glass had captured prior to 
1962. Foreign producers have absorbed the 
duty increase and have maintained price dif- 
ferentials in their favor sufficient to hold this 
business, indicating that, under existing 
tariffs, this market remains attractive to 
them. 

Page 31, lines 1 through 12, indicates that 
the price differential in favor of West Euro- 
pean single strength glass since 1962 has 
generally been between 5 and 7 percent, 
whereas, during the 2 years prior to 1962 it 
was almost 8 percent. On heavy sheet, the 
differential is now between 4 and 6 percent 
whereas it was about 9 percent. 

A gradual diminishing of price differentials 
is to be expected. In the first phase of ex- 
ploring a new market, the greatest price ad- 
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vantage is offered. When a product has won 
acceptance, it is understandable that a lesser 
differential will hold established business. 

The report's statement of price differen- 
tials, however, does not set forth the actual 
differentials which have infiuenced buying 
decisions. U.S. Government specifications 
call for single strength glass to weigh 19 
ounces per square foot, and for double 
strength glass to weigh 26 ounces per square 
foot. All U.S. producers abide by this speci- 
fication. 

And here is the rub. Until this spring, all 
foreign producers have offered an extra 3- 
percent discount from their 19- and 26-ounce 
lists for glass weighing 18 and 24 ounces per 
square foot. 

True, such glass is thinner than the 19 
and 26 ounces specified by this Government. 
But the difference is very difficult to detect, 
not only because the thicknesses are almost 
equal, but because of allowable thickness 
tolerances. Importers have therefore bought 
and use 18- and 24-ounce imported glass as 
single and double strength, taking advan- 
tage of the extra 3-percent discount. More 
than 85 percent of the glass imported in 
this thickness range has been 18- or 24- 
ounce glass, on which the extra 3-percent 
discount applied. In actual practice, there- 
fore, the glass that competes with American- 
made single and double strength glass has 
been not 5 to 7 percent cheaper, but 8 to 
10 percent cheaper. y 

I say “has been” because a price move by 
the foreigners, so recent that it almost es- 
caped mention in the Report, has increased 
the extra discount on 18- and 24-ounce glass 
from 3 to 5 percent under their prices for 
19- and 26-ounce glass. This is shown on 
page 10, lines 26, 27, and 28. I remind you 
that this widens the effective price differ- 
ential in the range of sheet glass that ac- 
counts for more than half of total sheet glass 
imports. 

Those mysterious asterisks following line 
28 represent the deletion of still another 
price move which has not been published 
but which has been reported throughout 
the trade, An extra discount of 3 percent 
will be allowed on any order of 75,000 pounds 
more involving one thickness and no more 
than four sizes. 

At first thought, this offer might seem to 
be directed to manufacturers whose size 
needs are predetermined and comparatively 
few in number. This offer will certainly be 
attractive to them, But his offer influences 
a much broader segment of market even 
than that. 

We have a jobbing customer in the East 
whose purchases equate to 200 American 
carloads per year. An American carload 
in his case, contains 50,000 pounds. If he 
buys half his glass in Europe—and I am 
sorry to say he does—he can place 66 differ- 
ent orders for 75,000 pounds. Obviously, 
the individual orders’ limitation on thick- 
ness and number of sizes would have no 
meaning for him. 

In fact, any medium-sized jobber of win- 
dow glass can order his fast movers on this 
special 75,000 pounds basis and buy his 
slow-moving sizes from the domestic manu- 
facturers—at a serious prejudice, I might 
add, to the domestic manufacturers’ opera- 
tions which goes far beyond even the loss of 
volume. We have suffered before from a 
plethora of odd-size orders. 

Nor does this extra 3 percent for orders 
of 75,000 pounds apply only to 18- and 24- 
ounce thicknesses. It does include those 
thicknesses but applies across the board 
from thin glass to heavy sheet. Domestic 
producers’ sales to fabricators of automobile 
glass, tempered glass for doors, and double 
glass insulating units must now face this 
suddenly widened differential in price. In 
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a word, our entire market. On the impor- 
tant 18- and 24-ounce thicknesses this 
extra 3 percent amounts to a differential of 
13 to 15 percent. 

As I indicated earlier, it is natural to ex- 
pect price differentials to narrow when a 
seller has established his target position in 
a market. Natural, that is, unless the seller 
determines to gain further penetration. 
That, to me, is the significance of these cur- 
rent price moves, and bears directly on the 
question the President asks: “What would 
be the probable economic effect on the 
American sheet glass industry of the restora- 
tion of the concession rates of duty?” 

These recent price reductions, made un- 
der present rates of duty, confirm the pres- 
sure on foreign manufacturers to expand 
their sales in this market. Window glass 
production capacity has greatly expanded 
throughout the world. Countries which 
used to import glass are now unable to 
consume what they produce and have a sur- 
plus for export. In 1963-64, the United 
States imported sheet glass from such un- 
familiar sources as Turkey, Israel, Mexico, 
Korea, Taiwan, Netherlands, Pakistan, Syria, 
and even Iceland. The established produc- 
ing countries which formerly supplied the 
Middle East and South America—Belgium, 
Japan, West Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom, to name a few—are seek- 
ing new markets for their own expanded 
glassmaking capacities. These recent price 
reductions confirm the pressure they feel. 

At last year's Tariff Commission hearing, 
foreign producers testified that they would 
not materially reduce sheet glass prices 
in this market if U.S. rates of duty 
were lowered. Those statements, in view of 
across-the-board price reductions made with- 
out tariff reductions, hardly ring with sin- 
cerity. Nor do the improvements realized 
by the domestic industry in the brief period 
since the escape action constitute an ade- 
quate defense against the kind of price pres- 
sures that will be applied if our Govern- 
ment, by restoring the concession rates of 
duty, presents our foreign competitors with 
a wide latitude in which to make further 
price reductions at no cost to them. 

A final word, and Iam done. Three Tariff 
Commissioners found that restoration of the 
concession rates of duty “would probably 
have only a slight effect on the domestic 
industry.” Two Commissioners found that 
the effect would be severe. The statements 
of the three and the two appear on Pages 
8, 9, 10, and 11 of the report. A comparison 
of these statements provides food for 
thought. 

The statement of the two who share the 
views of the domestic industry goes into 
more detail and makes several points not 
mentioned by the three. On page 9, lines 22 
to 28, they say, “The focal point of com- 
petition in sheet glass is price, and the ter- 
mination of the increases in duty would 
equate to 4 percent to 20 percent of the 
present duty paid prices of imported glass.” 
On page 9, line 29 and following, they em- 
phasize that imports retained the same share 
of market as before the escape action. On 
page 10, line 6, they note that more than 
half of U.S. sheet glass is made in Appalachia. 
On page 10, line 11, they note that U.S. pro- 
ducers’ inventories were at an alltime high 
at the close of 1964. And on page 10, line 
29, that shipments of U.S. producers in 1963 
and 1964 were lower than in any of the years 
1955, 1956, and 1959. 

Interestingly enough, the three make a 
point not mentioned by the two. On page 9, 
line 3, they point out the brevity of the 
period of added protection, and go on to say 
that the industry “would probably interpret 
a decrease now as indicating a less favorable 
set of conditions thrust upon them earlier 
than they expected and definitely earlier than 
they had hoped.” To which, amen. 
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With a number of points specially empha- 
sized by the two, the three agree. On page 
10, lines 13 through 28, the two cite details 
of softening prices. On page 8, line 16, the 
three “note the recent reductions in the 
prices of imported sheet glass.” 

On page 11, line 1, the two would expect 
a reduction in duty to “lead to an increased 
share of consumption by imports.” On page 
8, line 7, the three expect “imports to in- 
crease because of additional price advantage.” 

On page 11, line 3, the two would expect 
& reduction in duty to contribute to a decline 
in employment and profits. On page 8, line 
11, the three expect “domestic production to 
be concentrated in stronger establishments.” 

On page 11, line 5, the two would 
that a reduction in duty would “idle produc- 
tion facilities.” On page 8, line 5, the three 
anticipate “increased pressure on older plants 
and smaller companies.” 

Very significantly, the three offer no argu- 
ments to offset the bad effects on the do- 
mestic industry they say they anticipate 
except, on page 8, line 3, to categorize those 
anticipated effects as having “some slight 
Impact.“ This industry cannot agree that 
to suffer price decline, loss of share of mar- 
ket, declining employment and profits, and 
idle production facilities is to suffer “some 
slight impact.” 

We submit that this report of the Tariff 
Commission, in its total content and in the 
statements of both majority and minority 
opinion, clearly indicates that the result of 
restoring the concession rates of duty would 
be extremely severe, not so say calamitous, 
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PACIFIC MANUFACTURERS EXPORT CO., 
Long Beach, Calif., June 7, 1965, 
Mr. HAROLD WITKIN 


Havlin Witkin Corp., 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Dran HaroLD: Asahi Glass Co. today an- 
nounced that they are pleased to offer the 
following special discounts: 

1. For orders of sheet glass totaling 75,000 
pounds or more when not in excess of four 
sizes, 3-percent discount. 

2. For window glass, in thicknesses of 18 
and/or 24 ounces, a special 2-percent 
discount, 

These special discounts to be effected 
. all shipments made after June 1, 
1965. 

We hope that you will be able to take 
advantage of these special concessions. 

Yours very truly, 
R. K. ANDRIESSE. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 25, 1965. 
To the Trade: 

Recently we have learned that foreign pro- 
ducers of window glass are offering discounts 
and other concessions—both published and 
unpublished—from their current U.S. price 
schedules. Those competitive offers have 
had the effect of widening even more severely 
than before the differentials in price between 
our product and the products produced 
abroad. This is a situation that neither we 
nor our loyal Pennvernon customers can 
tolerate. Accordingly, to meet existing com- 
petitive conditions, we are pleased to sup- 
plement our current Pennvernon clear glass 
quotations as follows: 

1. A discount of 2 percent will be accorded 
on all orders of Pennvernon in single 
strength and double strength thicknesses. 

2. An additional discount of 3 percent will 
be accorded on all orders consisting of a 
minimum of 75,000 pounds with a maximum 
of four sizes (including fractional] sizes) in 
one thickness which are shipped to one desti- 
nation at one time. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLaAss Co. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1.—Sheet glass—Production and trade of principal producers 


Index: 1954=100 
1964 
Total to all countries: 
CTT 317.9 202 
86.6 206 
59.7 227 
79.6 191 
81.0 137 
3.4 112 
49.8 297 
20.9 221 
eet 6.5 476 
PEIRE V MER 3.5 2, 241 
6.4 399 
531.3 145 
— 177.0 227 
454.2 200 
NDE Pepe ms itn tran 1, 207.9 118 
Source: Appendix table 2. 
ÅPPENDIX TABLE 2. Sheet glass Production, total exports of specific countries and U.S. imports therefrom 
[In thousands of dollars) 
1964 
1963 
1955 1960 1961 (revised) 
Period Amount Annual 

rate 

404, 467 515, 206 523, 698 551, 840 321, 120 642, 
92, 060 150, 009 107, 846 114, 315 148, 037 148, 037 
582, 014 793, 656 729, 723 791, 451 | January-August_.....-- 511, 467 767, 200 
99, 403 146, 781 148, 107 186, 006 | January-September 133, 967 178, 618 
20, 608 42, 658 39, 44, 463 January- December 46, 198 46, 198 
245, 372 331, 219 295, 240 401, 208 
84, 304 84, 143 83, 135, 280 
28, 792 34, 453 30, 30, 947 
476, 589 804, 269 780, 000 
86,672 154, 762 156, 152, 118 
22,421 58, 042 58,008 78,416 
98, 784 114,578 90, 048 127, 904 108,304 | January-October-......- 92,551 111,061 

21, 274 43, 213 44, 636 51.511 30,339 | January- December 25, 527 25, 
1, 590, 000 1,265,700 | 1,273,800 | 1,443,200 | 1,552,900 |.....do.._...........-.... 1, 530, 000 1, 530, 000 

5, 300 4. 300 8, „500 3, 2c 3. 3. 


the annual rate based on the fraction of the year for which data are shown. For Japan, 
export data in 1964 were expressed only in re 28 meters, These were converted to (1062). 
ds on the basis of the 1962-63 average weight per naro, meters. Japanese produe France: “Statisti 
on in 1963 and 1964 was given for all sheet glass ordinary, T Finanoes et des A flalres 
glass was was estimated on the basis of the average — of ordinary sheet i glass to all sheet du Verre, Annuaire 
Elass in 1960, 1961, and 1962. 


Production statistics for sheet glass not available; indexes of flat glass production 
show output to have been 229 in 1962 as compared with 100 in 1953. 
tional de Statistique, Bulletin de * March 1964.) 


3 Data on production not available 


Belgium: “Bulletin Mensuel du Commerce Exterieur de l'Union 8828 
Belgo-Luxembourgeoise,”” Institut National de Statistique, Ministere des A 


Economiques et de PE: 


Nore.—The annual rate shown for 1964 is, with the exception of the United peer 


See Institut Na- 


Germany: “Statistiches Bundesamt Wiesbaden, Aussenhandel,“ Rethe 2“ 
Spedahantel Nach Waren und handern und Industrie und Handwerk, Reihe 3 


es du Commerce Exterieur de la France,’’ Ministere des 
Economiques and Gronpemeny Professionel des Industries 
de Statistique Industrielle. 

Japan: “Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of Japan,” 
nance, published by Japan Tariff Association; “Japanese Ind 
Capital Research Society; “Japanese Economic Statistics,” peered by t 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


United Kingdom: “Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom 


the Thue we Fi- 


With Commonwealth N and Foreign Countries, 1961 and 1902.“ 


United 8 1 55 pinn 


Commission Paßuertion 110; 1963, i Yor 
official statistics of the U.S. ——.—— 0 


from official statistics of the U.S. Department of 
pments —5 ce ple — — from table 3 of * 
; 1963 exports from 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Marurarp (at the request of Mr. 
Smiru of California), from July 14, 1965, 
for 1 week, on account of illness. 

Mr. SMITH of New York (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. REINECKE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Saytor, for Thursday, July 15, 
1965, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 


tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GALLAGHER, for 30 minutes, on July 
15. 

Mr. Dent, for 30 minutes, on July 15. 

Mr. Pucrnsx1, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wacconnenr, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CAHILL (at the request of Mr. 
HUTCHINSON), for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
July 20; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
Hutcuinson), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
Houtcuinson), for 15 minutes, today; to 


revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. UpaLL) to revise and extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter: 

Mr. GALLAGHER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dent, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utes, on Monday, July 19. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gray and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
request of Mr. HUTCHINSON) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. UpaLL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 


instances. 
Mr. PATTEN. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4526. An act to extend the provisions 
of title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, relating to war risk insurance, for an 
additional 5 years, ending September 7, 1970. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 21. An act to provide for the optimum 
development of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources through the coordinated planning of 
water and related land resources, through 
the establishment of a water resources coun- 
cil and river basin commissions, and by pro- 
viding financial assistance to the States in 
order to increase the participation in such 
planning. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 14, 1965 pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2. An act to protect the public health 
and safety by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act to establish special 
controls for depressant and stimulant drugs 
and counterfeit drugs, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H.R. 4185. An act to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office, and for other purposes; 
H.R. 6246. An act to amend sections 20a 
and 214 of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 
H.R. 9497. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1966. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 58 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 19, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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1340. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of failure to recover needed air- 
craft parts previously determined to be 
Government surplus, Department of the 
Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1341. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 202(b) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1342. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal in accordance 
with the provisions of the act approved 
July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380), as amended; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina; Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R. 7811, A bill to au- 
thorize the sale or loan of naval vessels to 
friendly Latin 1 8 11 E 
other purposes; without amendmen ; 
No. 622). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R. 7812. A bill to au- 
thorize the loan of naval vessels to friendly 
foreign countries, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 623). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 9864. A bill to nullify certain rules 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
relating to the citizens radio service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 9865. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to provide free 
postage for members of the Armed Forces 
serving in Vietnam and other combat zones 
designated by the President; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 9866. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to request the assignment of U.S. Marines 
to assist in law enforcement in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 9867. A bill to provide penalties for 
the use of the interstate route marker for 
commercial purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 9868. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to study the action that should 
be taken to preserve, develop, and make ac- 
cessible for public use a portion of the Hud- 
son River and related lands in the States of 
New Jersey and New York, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 9869. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to regulate the transportation, 
sale, and handling of dogs and cats intended 
to be used for purposes of research or ex- 
perimentation, and for other purposes; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


By Mr. HERLONG: 

HR. 9870. A bill to provide for judicial re- 
view of administrative findings of the Sec- 
retary of Labor under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and chapter 23 
(Federal Unemployment Tax Act) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 9871. A bill to amend the act of May 
11, 1954 (ch. 199, sec. 1, 68 Stat. 81; 41 U.S.C. 
321), to provide for full adjudication of 
rights of Government contractors in courts 
of law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REDLIN: 

H.R. 9872. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 9873. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: 

H.R. 9874. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army to pay certain severance dam- 
ages relating to Dworshak project, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 9875. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs and cats 
intended to be used for purposes of research 
or experimentation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 9876. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to 
provide a new schedule of salaries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 9877. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 30, 1913, as amended, to remove certain 
restrictions on the American Hospital of 
Paris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 9878. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946 to prohibit, 
except in certain instances, the expenditure 
of any funds by any executive department 
or agency of the United States for the ac- 
quisition or use of a polygraph (lie detector) 
machine; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 9879. A bill to provide for a National 
Teacher Corps to attract and train able 
teachers for the children in the Nation’s 
most deprived urban and rural schools; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 9880. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
87, United States Code, to provide career 
incentives for certain professionally trained 
officers of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 9881. A bill to provide for a 3-month 
extension of certain rights reserved by the 
former owners of the subsurface estate of 
certain real property acquired by the United 
States for the Carlyle Reservoir, III.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 9882. A bill to provide for reduced 
postage rates for the air shipment of small 
parcels to members of the Armed Forces in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 9883. A bill to amend section 1373(c) 
and section 316(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 9884. A bill to establish a Federal sab- 
batical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 9885. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 9886. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to criminal 
procedures and sentencing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 9887. A bill to provide fellowships for 
graduate study leading to a master’s degree 
or doctor’s degree for elementary and second- 
ary schoolteachers and those who train, 
guide, or supervise such teachers; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 9888. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 9889. A bill to establish an Academy 
of Criminal Justice and to provide for the 
establishment of such other Academies of 
Criminal Justice as the Congress may here- 
after authorize; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 9890. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 9891. A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to provide career incen- 
tives for certain professionally trained offi- 
cers of the Armed Forces; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 9892. A bill to provide for a National 
Teachers Corps to attract and train able 
teachers for the children in the Nation's most 
deprived urban and rural schools and to 
provide employment opportunities for dis- 
placed teachers; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 9893. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make or insure loans to public and quasi- 
public agencies and corporations not operated 
for profit with respect to water supply and 
water systems serving rural areas and to 
make grants to aid in rural community de- 
velopment planning and in connection with 
the construction of such community facili- 
ties, to increase the annual aggregate of in- 
sured loans thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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H.R. 9894. A bill to incorporate Jesus 
Christ Salvation Revival Center, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 9895. A bill to establish a National 
Study Commission on Water Conservation 
and Utilization; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9896. A bill to add a new title XI to 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 9897. A bill to repeal the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.J. Res. 580. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to extend 
through 1966 his proclamation of a period to 
“See the United States,” and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 476. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that oppres- 
sion of minorities in Rumania through a 
systematic plan launched by the Communist 
regime in control of Rumania be condemned 
and the President of the United States is 
requested to take appropriate steps in our 
relations with the Rumanian Government 
as are likely to bring relief to the persecuted 
minorities in the controversial Transylvania 
region of that country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 477. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8989) to pro- 
mote health and safety in metal and non- 
metallic mineral industries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 478. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 9460) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
to promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 479. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for students in post- 
secondary and higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 480. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 9022, to amend Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, to provide 
financial assistance in the construction and 
operation of public elementary and secondary 
schools in areas affected by a major disaster; 
to eliminate inequities in the application of 
Public Law 815 in certain military base clos- 
ings; to make uniform eligibility require- 
ments for school districts in Public Law 
874; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


340. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Nebraska, 
ratifying a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
succession to the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency and to cases where the President is 
unable to discharge the power and duties of 
his office, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 9898. A bill for the relief of Arax 
Hovanesian (Arax Ter Hovanesiantz) and 
minor sons, Edwin and Alfred Hovanesian; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9899. A bill for the relief of Giovan- 
ni Maranzano; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 9900. A bill for the relief of Janina 
Podgorska; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H. R. 9901. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public land held under 
color of title to Mrs. Jessie L. Gaines of 
Mobile, Ala.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9902. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Ricotta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 9903. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of one multigap magnetic spectro- 
graph for the use of Yale University; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREIGG: 

H.R. 9904. A bill for the relief of Mohamed 

Bousseta; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 9905. A bill for the relief of Panagio- 
tis A. Perlengas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 9906. A bill to authorize the trans- 
portation of passengers by certain foreign 
vessels between Puerto Rico and Port Ever- 
glades, Fla.; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. R. 9907. A bill for the relief of Chong 
Chul Choi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 9908. A bill for the relief of Diana 
Leung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9909. A bill for the relief of Han The 
Tung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Twentieth Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of 


the United Nations we cannot help but 
look in retrospect at the state of the 
world 20 years after World War I and 
20 years after World War II. It is neces- 
sary to compare the war-ravaged, total- 
itarian-ensconced world of 1939 with the 
prosperous and flourishing free world of 
today. In this way the effectiveness of 
the United Nations as a peacekeeping, 
world-stabilizing organization will be 
crystal clear. It is evident that the world 
is today troubled in southeast Asia and 
in the Carribean. However, one must 


look at the world in 1939 to see the 
marked difference in international affairs 
since the inception of the world organi- 
Zation. 

The powers never really straightened 
themselves out after Versailles at the 
conclusion of the war that was fought 
“to end all wars.” A lack of cooperation 
both at home and abroad doomed the 
Versailles settlement to failure and 
American refusal to cooperate trans- 
formed a potentially powerful League of 
Nations into a floundering and ineffec- 
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tual debating organization, unable to 
halt the onslaught of the Nazi-Fascist 
tyranny. Obstinancy and shortsighted- 
ness did irreparable damage to world- 
wide hopes for a peaceful future. The 
dream of avoiding a second war was 
smashed on the rocks of party politics 
and ethnocentric narrowness. 

The German march into Poland, the 
Italian attack on Ethiopia, and the Jap- 
anese takeover of Manchuria were 
marked by a reproving word, but by lit- 
tle action. The impotency of the League 
unmistakably brought nearer and ac- 
celerated the horrors of World War II. 

In 1945 the executive, legislative and 
diplomatic leadership of the country 
were determined that such a tragedy 
must be averted in the future. At San 
Francisco they designed the framework 
of a united organization which would not 
crumble helplessly as the League did. 
A bipartisan coalition insured national 
support for the international program. 
Inactivity in the twenties and thirties 
was supplanted by intervention in the 
forties and fifties. The United States has 
not swerved from its position of firm sup- 
port in the past decades and its desire 
to continue support is reflected in the 
resolution which passed the House last 
Tuesday. When the interim 20 years 
between foundation and maturity are re- 
examined, we must marvel at the rela- 
tive degree of stability which has been 
achieved in the world through U.N. 
cooperation. 

Its detractors are quick to jump at its 
weaknesses and to obscure its accom- 
plishments. They ignore totally the 
humanitarian work done through the 
various social and economic programs, 
through UNESCO, through UNICEF, 
through the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. Millions of children have re- 
ceived relief fund dollars and diet staples 
in lands where there are no welfare pro- 
grams to help those with no means of 
support. Millions of poverty stricken 
farmers have received technological help 
and scientific aid where their own gov- 
ernments either could not or would not 
institute programs of their own. These 
accomplishments are real and are being 
perpetuated every day. 

Besides these achievements the United 
Nations has played the integral role in 
its 20 years of age as the peacekeeper of 
the world. U.N. mediation stopped fight- 
ing in Palestine in 1948 and in Indonesia 
in 1949. U.N. military action ended the 
Korean war in 1953 and a U.N. Emer- 
gency Force resolved the Suez crisis in 
1956. An observer task force negotiated 
a peace in Lebanon in 1958. Each of 
these incidents could easily have been 
the catalyst for a third war—existence 
of the U.N., however, averted such dif- 
ficulty and resulted in a more peaceful 
world. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the world has been made 
safer and better by the existence of the 
United Nations. Although there is ten- 
sion and conflict today in the Far East, 
it would be greatly intensified if there 
was no peacekeeping organization of all 
the nations. 

The 20 years under the leadership of 
Trygve Lie, Dag Hammarskjold and U 
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Thant have been a testimonial to world 
cooperation. Let us hope that the mem- 
ber nations will continue to act in a 
spirit conducive to permanent peace 
through reason and justice. 


Meeting of International Road Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works 
and its Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Program, it was my 
recent privilege to join with other mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in attend- 
ing the South American regional meeting 
of the International Road Federation 
which was held in Lima, Peru, on May 
17-22, 1965. 

A total of 437 delegates from 27 coun- 
tries met at this important gathering of 
the IRF which was called to evaluate 
methods and techniques through which 
land communication in the Central and 
South American region could be im- 
proved. Two days of technical sessions 
were devoted to the latest developments 
in the fields of highway and traffic engi- 
neering. In addition, the conference fea- 
tured a field trip to the Andes on the 
Central Highway, an aerial inspection 
tour of Peruvian highway projects, a day 
of reports on national road activities 
throughout the Americas and a round- 
table discussion on roads as a source of 
social and economic development which 
was chaired by the President of the Re- 
public of Peru. 

In addition to these various IRF ses- 
sions, the Marginal Jungle Highway 
Committee of the Pan American Highway 
Congresses was formally inaugurated and 
an important meeting of the Darien Sub- 
committee was convened. 

This conference was one of the most 
successful ever held under the auspices 
of the International Road Federation and 
I believe that the participation by Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress was 
a demonstration to the delegates assem- 
bled from all parts of the world of this 
Government’s strong interest in improv- 
ing highway transportation, not only in 
the United States, but internationally. 

While in Lima I had the opportunity 
to talk with the highest officials of the 
Peruvian Government concerning its 
highway programs. These officials and 
Peruvian and United States private busi- 
ness representatives as well, were unan- 
imous in expressing their appreciation 
for the excellent cooperation and assist- 
ance that had been received through the 
Alliance for Progress. Mr. Robert E. 
Culbertson, U.S. AID mission Director, 
and Mr. Jack R. Hutchins, division engi- 
neer of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
were specifically complimented as hav- 
ing contributed significantly to the broad 
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planning and guidance of the economic 
development programs of Peru and to 
the highway transportation program in 
particular. 

The work of the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads under the direction of Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton 
in helping AID realize the objectives of 
its highway role in Peru in a sterling ex- 
ample of cooperation between agencies. 
of our Federal Government and between 
Government and private enterprise. It. 
was fortunate that Mr. Whitton could! 
proceed to Lima to participate in this: 
important meeting. His appearance 
made a strong impression upon the as- 
sembled delegates and further high- 
lighted the U.S. concern for economic. 
and social development in the Latin 
Americas through assistance in their 
land communications programs, 

I noted with the greatest of interest 
that the relations of AID and Public 
Roads officials with Peruvian officials and 
American and Peruvian consulting engi- 
neers and contractors were excellent. 
There is every indication that all con- 
cerned are working harmoniously to 
carry forward the programs as author- 
ized by this Congress. 


Specific Lists of Items Affected by the 
Excise Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, recently, in 
response to many requests from people 
throughout the country, I submitted for 
the Record a general list of those items 
8 by the recent excise tax reduc- 

on. 

It appears from the great number of 
additional requests for more specific in- 
formation on those items affected by the 
excise tax reduction that it would be use- 
ful for me to submit a list enumerating 
each of the popular consumer items 
affected by the excise tax reduction, un- 
der the categories which I previously 
listed in the RECORD. 

It is my hope that this list will be of 
further use to consumers and retailers 
who have found it exceedingly difficult to 
determine exactly what items should be 
subject to the excise tax reductions and, 
therefore, lower retail prices. 

I might note, by way of clarification, 
that I have listed the categories under 
two different base price areas from which 
the excise tax percentage was figured un- 
der the old law. The first section in- 
cludes those items in which the excise 
tax was based on the retail price; the 
second section includes those items in 
which the tax is based on the manufac- 
turers’ price. 

The list of popular consumer items 
ee by the excise tax reduction fol- 
ows. 
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Retailers’ excise taxes 


A. JEWELRY AND RELATED ITEMS 


C. TOILET PREPARATIONS 


3 134344444 anna nnnn nn nn nnn enn - n= --- None. 
Do. 
Sa Be 
Golden bery. Do. 
ee --- . Do. 
T A ARA EE o e REINE E A EEE MSS do i Hair oils....------ Do. 
en of the following types: Pomad Do. 
ra apes U ESE EN . Hair dressings. .---- Do. 
Gata Do. Do. 
— ———— ———— j DO. j) Hair dyes Do. 
Toilet powders (except Do. 
Similar abends es Do. 
Sappii 
D. LUGGAGE, HANDBAGS, ETC. 
a wee „ ———ꝗ—ꝗ —jꝗj»2 2 —j——v᷑—j7—jĩ—j—j—r—— - do D0, || Bathing suit bags. - do Do. 
Do. 
8 Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
een S enw nese e went E Do. 
y Garment bags designed for use by travelers. d Do, 
9 q i Hat boxes designed for use by travelers _-__.. (yaad Do. 
EC / ⁰ UMA T— a aaa A ae mee Do. 
Key cases or containers. wi Owe ca Do. 
Kna pS NS AE S ENE A EN AEA AES E Do. 
8 o 8 bags (suitable for use as purses or C ae Do. 
Makeup boxes Do. 
Zircon. ...- Manicure set cases- Do. 
Any synthe! ied he above names. Do. 
Articles made of, or mane with precious metals or I Musette bags. 8 Do. 
imitations th thereof. — Do. 
Blocks. ——ͤ —ü — uXÄ—- . -d0. . „ Do. U Pocketbooks.....--..... Do. 
ases and movements for watches and ciodRks 1 ; Ring Fey pe a — 2 “Des 
Void, gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow- di n’s sample or display cases, bags or trunk. 400. Do. 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware. Satchels. _....... 5 VVTTVVVVVTTTTTVTVTTTTT—TTTTTT eae ae Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
(Jorg ne above enumeration was amended in Ee e TE do. Do. 
1958 to impose a tax on pear! eee... [ere anepi na an A aiaa Do. 
Dres ous stones, and Eimi thereof. The —.— e . cease MaRS Do. 
items are not taxable when used on military uniforms, f. [I Wallets (| . Do. 
medical equipment, 9 fea articles, ete. Automo-| - ⁵ r I Wardrobe cases - do Do. 
bile clocks or accessory clocks are not taxable.) 
B. FURS 
eee Rennes 1 
material of chief value (3 the value 


of of the or most valuable component 1 


Manufacturers’ excise tax 


Excise tax remaining 


after tax cut after tax cut 
MOTOR VEHICLES MOTOR VEHICLES—Continued 
Automobile truck chassis 10 percent, Automobile parts and accessories (ex- 
Automobile truck bodies Do. cept tires, auto radios, and inner 
Automobile bus chassis Do. tu $ 
Automobile bus bodies. Do. Spark plugs Entirely, repealed on 
Schoolbuses....------...--.--------- None. Jan. 1, 1966. 
‘Truck and Tu trailer and semitrailer 10 percent. Storage batteries. Do. 
chassis and Leaf springs Do. 
Tractors used ana boig: trailers in highway Do. San ee Do. 
ion. .. ww nan 0. 
Cc coaches: Bodies for self-pro- Do. Do. 
pelled mobile homes. W pores ai To be repealed in 1972, 
Feed and fertilizer equipment. Do. 
Small, 3-wheeled trucks None. APPLIANCES AND LIGHT BULBS 
Automobiles (chassis and bodies other do 7 pens on June 22, 
than those taxable above). 965, I peer on || A. Refrigeration equipmen 
Jan.1, , 4 percent Household- rerigerators Mot None. 
on Jan. 1, 1967, 2 per- single or multiple cabinet 
cent on Jan, 1, 8 tions) having, or designed 
1 percent on Jan a, for use with an „ gas, 
1 „or t. 
Chassis and bodies for trailers and semi- Do. Household-type quick freezers Do. 
trailers suitable for use in connection run on ricity, gas, 
with passenger automobiles (house or gasoline. 
trailers and tractors are exempted). OAA temas hod. refrigera- Do. 
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Item 


APPLIANCES AND LIGHT BULBS—Con. 


Electric ent ee ee. 
Electric air heaters (not including 


furnaces). 
Electric immersion beaters 
1 blankets, sheets, and 


Electric mixers, whi and 
Electric 8 and ng 
air circulati 


and gar 
Power lawnmowers (up to 21- 


Direct e E and air 
circulators 5 — — household t 
93 aaa Electric ht 


ENTERTAINMENT EQUIPMENT: RADIO 
AND TELEVISION SETS, PHONOGRAPHS 
AND RECORDS, ETC. 


= n sets (used for entertain- 


e radio receiving sets 
Television receiving sets (for — 


ment). 
N television receiving sets 
TTT 


ENTERTAINMENT EQUIPMENT: MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Musical instruments (except those used 
for religious purposes). 


RECREATIONAL poe eraasi SPORTING 
O0DS 


Badminton — ig 8 mA racket 
frames (over 22 ie) 
racket string, e and d- 


Billiard and pool tables (over 4 inches 
in length), and balls and cues. 

Bowling balls and pins 

ns — 2 traps for throwing 


Curling stones 
Deck tennis rings, nets, and posts. 
Fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial 

lures, baits, and flies. 

Golf bags (26 inches or longer), balls, 
and clubs (30 inches or longer) 
balls stick: 


Polo balls and mallets. 

Skis, ski poles, snowshoes, te p 

— andas sleds (60 inches or longer, 

— balla, rackets, and racket frames 

easuring 23 inches or more), and 
racket string. 

ae Fables, balls, nets, and 

Tennis balls, nets, rackets, and racket 

frames (22 inches or longer) and racket 


RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT—PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Comes wei X-ray cameras and 
eras g mom than 4 pounds 
Sade of ns and accessories). 
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7 A 
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Do, 


“u 
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8 
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8 
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RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT—PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT—Continued 


Camera lenses (except still camera 
lenses having a focal length of 120 
millime or more and taping — 
ture camera lenses 

3 of more as i neter); 
nexposed photographic film (except 
Arp 5 — oF: film over 1 50 feet 

Electric motion or still picture projec- 
tors of the household type. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


Adding machines 
Addressing machines_ 
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cutout stencils nee freight 


PENS AND MECHANICAL PENCILS AND 
LIGHTERS 


Mech hi , cigars, 
oanien ig ters for cigarettes, cigars, 


PLAYING CARDS 
Playing card packs 
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10 cents per pound. All re: January 
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Hon. Peter Rodino Cited for Distinguished 
Public Service in the Field of Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently learned that while our esteemed 
colleague, Congressman PETER RODINO, of 
New Jersey, was out of the country last 
year attending a meeting of the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference, he was, on 
December 14, 1964, cited by the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights Day Association for 
“distinguished public service in the field 
of government.” 

Each year the association has honored 
four persons, representing the Four 
Freedoms, who have distinguished them- 
selves in the field of arts, sciences, educa- 
tion, and government. I am informed 
that the most recent recipients of the 
citations awarded in the field of gov- 
ernment were the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, JOHN O. PAs- 
TORE, and our late Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The citation was presented at city hall 
in New York during the 24th national 
observance by the association of the sign- 
ing of our American Bill of Rights. The 
first Bill of Rights Day was designated 
nationally by President Roosevelt in 
1941. This year’s ceremonies, inciden- 
tally, marked the 173d anniversary of the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights as well 
as the 16th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Mayor Wagner made the pres- 
entation during the ceremonies in which 
Dr. Edward D. Re, Chairman of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, presided. 

In view of the prominence which these 
awards have achieved, I feel Mr. Speaker, 
that this distinct honor conferred upon 
Mr. Ropino should not go unrecorded 
in the proceedings of this body. I take 
particular pride in the fact that I con- 
sider myself one of the many friends, 
as a colleague, of so distinguished and 
respected a Member of this House. I 
congratulate the American Bill of Rights 
Day Association for its selection of Con- 
gressman Roprno as exemplifying the 
kind of legislator which it is proud to 
honor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Record the texts of both 
the citation presented to Congressman 
Ropmo on that occasion, and his remarks 
of acceptance delivered on his behalf at 
the ceremonies by Mayor Ralph Conte of 
Bloomfield, N.J.: 

CITATION 

For distinguished public service in the field 
of Government awarded to Hon. PETER W. 
Roptno, Jr., Member of Congress of the 
United States; 
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Whose distinguished career in the U.S. 
House of Representatives for 15 years has 
provided an outstanding example of devoted 
public service and responsibility; 

Whose constant espousal and support of 
humanitarian legislation in revising immi- 
gration quotas, promoting civil rights, and 
aiding the elderly have earned him the ad- 
miration and respect of his colleagues, his 
constituents and his country; 

Whose legislative enactments have con- 
sistently revealed a profound belief in the 
rights included within the Bill of Rights and 
a sincere desire to secure them for all people; 

Whose untiring efforts in the Congress of 
the United States have enriched our land 
and its people and have substantially fur- 
thered the cause of national and interna- 
tional peace. 


REMARKS OF Mayor RALPH CONTE 


It is unfortunate that because of an im- 
portant congressional assignment Congress- 
man Roprno could not be here this afternoon 
personally to accept this award. I know that 
he was very happy to be honored by his se- 
lection as a recipient and he has asked me 
to read on his behalf his acceptance message. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RODINO, 
IR., ON THE OCCASION OF AMERICAN BILL OF 
RIGHTS DAY OBSERVANCE, CITY HALL, NEW 
YORK CITY, DECEMBER 14, 1964 


It is with a sense of deep humility, born 
of the significance of this wonderful cere- 
mony, that I accept your award today. In the 
fast pace of modern living, we often lose 
sight of the real meaning of America and 
real meaning of being Americans. Only too 
often we lose sight of our many blessings and 
heritage of liberty and freedom. 

All of us, therefore, ought to be grateful to 
the American Bill of Rights Association for 
reminding us of the rich heritage which we 
have received from our forefathers, and for 
reminding us of those inalienable rights 
which we possess and which we should accord 
our fellow man. 

The rights embodied in our Bill of Rights 
are the firm bedrock upon which our society 
is built. They are the source of justice and 
equality among men. They bring unity and 
Stability to this great land of ours. Yet 
these principles must receive strength 
through constant application in our daily 
lives, for the deterioration of any government 
begins with the principles on which it was 
founded. 

To protect the freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, assembly, and petition from en- 
croachment by any individual or group is a 
legitimate function of Government. But it is 
not the function or responsibility of Govern- 
ment alone—it should be the concern of each 
and every one of us. Yet Government offi- 
cials have a particular affinity to the Bill 
of Rights because they have sworn to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. And this oath is most sacred and 
most serious. 

I have had the opportunity to serve in the 
Congress of the United States for over 16 
years. During this time, I have worked to 
make Government the servant—not the mas- 
ter—of the people—securing to all people the 
rights guaranteed them by the Constitution. 
This work has been a labor of love and to 
the America that we all love. Yet I realize 
that true justice and equality in America can 
result only through the efforts of all Amer- 
icans. My contributions are but a small part 
of the vast task required of all men to bring 
real meaning to the words of the Bill of 
Rights. I am therefore grateful, yet hum- 
bled, for this public recognition of my role 
in the great work of our society. Thank you. 


J uly 15, 1965 
International Monetary Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day under a cloudy Virginia sky the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Henry H. Fowler, brought a shaft of sun- 
shine not only to Virginia but to the 
Nation and the world. Last Saturday, 
he announced: 

The United States now stands prepared 
to attend and participate in an international 
monetary conference that would consider 
what steps we might jointly take to secure 
substantial improvements in international 
monetary arrangements. 


As you no doubt know, Mr. Speaker, 
since 1949 the United States has suffered 
a balance of payments deficit every year 
except 1957. This deficit has resulted 
in a substantial outflow of gold which 
has drawn heavily on our national re- 
serves. In 1949 our gold reserve stock 
stood at $24,563 millions while today, a 
mere 15 years later, our gold reserves 
stock is down 43 percent of the 1949 
total to $14,481 millions of which $9,000 
million is a required reserve. This is a 
significant fact when we stop to think 
of the even greater pressures put on the 
U.S. dollar today as a key currency in 
international economics, 

During the early years of our growing 
international debt up to 1958—the def- 
icit was of little concern because it nec- 
essarily resulted from our massive efforts 
to rebuild Europe. It resulted from mas- 
sive U.S. aid to these countries under 
such programs as the Marshall plan es- 
tablished by our revered and esteemed 
former President, Harry S. Truman. 
Vast quantities of dollars were sent 
abroad as liquid reserves to lubricate the 
wheels of progress and peace in Western 
Europe and Japan. It goes without say- 
ing that the entire world has benefited 
and is benefiting from the contributions 
which those countries have been able to 
make as a result of these programs. 

After 1958, however, American over- 
seas investment began increasing in gi- 
gantic proportions. Measures were taken 
at that time to stem the outflow of dol- 
lars since what had before been a dollar 
shortage was rapidly turning into a 
dollar glut. In other words, other 
countries found they had more dollars 
than they wanted and as a result gold 
began to flow out of the United States 
at an alarming rate. Regardless of the 
measures used to arrest capital move- 
ment, the outflow of dollars through pri- 
vate investment grew in geometric pro- 
portions. In 1964, the outflow of private 
capital abroad grew to a fantastic $6.5 
billion. 

As you will remember, President John- 
son in the February 10 message to Con- 
gress on the balance of payments called 
on American business to join voluntarily 
in an effort to curb the outflow of dollars 
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abroad. And I must say, Mr. Speaker, 
that business deserves praise for its quick 
response. During the months of March, 
April, and May our balance of payments 
improved to the point where we showed 
@ surplus. However, it must be remem- 
bered that these measures can only be 
temporary. Long-range measures must 
therefore be employed to balance our 
accounts over the longrun and relieve 
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the present pressure on the U.S. dollar. 
In the words of Secretary Fowler: 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit after 
& brief period of surplus, we would under- 
mine world confidence in the dollar and im- 
pair its usefulness as a world reserve and 
leading currency. 


Herein lies the paradoxical problem 
with which we must deal. Assuming that 
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the United States is able to continue this 
payments surplus which we all hope it 
will be able to do, dollars will return to 
the United States from countries abroad. 
However, if this surplus continues, world 
reserves will be reduced, since many 
countries today hold dollars as a part 
of their reserve stock. This chart which 
I would like to insert into the RECORD 
dramatically points this out: 


Gold reserves and dollar holdings, June 1965— Holdings of foreign countries and international organizations 


Area and country 


Un millions of dollars] 


J39 
8 
2885 


093 
437 
225 
225 
964 
205 


except the Bank for International Settlements and European Fund, 
urope,” 


1 Pre organizatio 
STOA Te in addition to other Western European countries, Mea tay A or ks which are included in “Other Western Euro 
reserves of certain Western European countries; gold to be distributed b: ae ate 
on 


poraa Commission for the Restitution of Monetary Gold; European Fund; 
nk for International Settlements (the figures for the gold reserves of the BIS repre- 
a me ae net gold assets). 
agony a gold reserves of the U.S.S.R., other Eastern European countries, and 
hi 
5° Includes ae organizations and Latin American and European regional 


With only a cursory glance at this ish with every attempt to meet our bal- 


Note.—Gold and short-term dollars include and estimated official gold 
reserves, and official and private short-term dollar holdings (principally deposits and 
U.S. Treasury bills and certificates); excludes nonnegotiable, non-interest-bearing 
V. 8. pa T by the Inter-American 8 Bank and the interne 
tion, U.S. t bonds and notes are official 
and prot ofa h din — U.S. 8 f with an te nal maturity of more 
N excludes nonmarketable U.S. Treasury bon notes held by official 
3 Of foreign countries. 


to a point of illiquidity. Other countries 


table it becomes obvious that the amount ance-of-payments deficit. As a result, will be forced to call on the Interna- 
of dollar reserves held abroad will dimin- international liquidity will be squeezed tional Monetary Fund for dollars to meet 
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the demand. Although the IMF in- 
creased its quota this year by 25 percent 
thereby increasing its reserves from $15 
to $21 billion it will still be unable to meet 
the needs of growing world trade. It is 
predicted with some assurance that in- 
ternational trade will grow at a minimum 
rate of 3 percent per year, which means 
that m 5 years the IMF will be working 
at capacity and will have to be further 
extended. On the other hand, if the 
surplus in balance of payments does not 
continue and we return to deficit spend- 
ing, the dollar glut will continue. Pres- 
sure on the dollar and our gold reserve 
will increase perhaps to a critical point 
where there would be a run on American 
gold and the dollar would collapse. 

It thus becomes readily apparent that 
a concentrated effort must be vigorously 
pursued. Time has long since passed 
when a casual and speculative effort 
could have been made, because as I have 
stated time and again, international 
monetary reforms must be accomplished 
soon or such illiquidity and pressure on 
the pound and the dollar will be more 
than a mere menace to international 
finance. 

I believe that it was with this in mind, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Honorable Mr. 
Fowler recommended to President John- 
son the creation of the Advisory Commit- 
tes on International Monetary Arrange- 
ments headed by the distinguished for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas 
Dillon. The Committee’s first meeting 
this Friday will come none too soon to 
cope with this vast world problem. My 
only hope is that the Committee will use 
this shaft of light brought forth by the 
Honorable Mr. Fowler to illumine the 
complexities of this problem and subse- 
quently put forth a viable solution. We 
cannot expect a sudden or dramatic 
clearing of these troubled skies as may 
come with a new day, nor can we foresee 
a sudden revolutionary acceptance of 
such a change, but we can hope for step- 
by-step changes to remove the pressures 
presently placed on the dollar and re- 
establish international liquidity on a 
stable and continuing basis. 

Let us therefore encourage this newly 
founded Advisory Committee to seek out 
a tenable and permanent solution as 
quickly but as cautiously as possible. Let 
us also be thankful that at long last the 
administration and the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury realize the severity 
of the problem which, for quite some 
time, Members of Congress, including 
myself, have so diligently striven to 
delineate. 


Captive Nations Week Observance in 
Lehighton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, July 18, we begin 
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the annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in our country and in my 
congressional district the members of 
the Lehigh Valley Branch of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee will sponsor a 
special meeting at the Ukrainian Home- 
stead Summer Camp near Lehighton in 
Carbon County. 

Joining with my many friends from the 
UCC will be members of the Hungarian, 
Polish, Slovak, and other ethnic groups 
from throughout the Lehigh Valley. I 
know that the Members of the House of 
Representatives join me in the hope that 
they will have a prayerful and success- 
ful meeting. 

Here in America, as we enjoy the day- 
to-day dignity of a free people in a free 
society, we should pause to remember 
those millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren who labor beneath the yoke of tyr- 
anny across the world. 

We cannot be wholly content, no mat- 
ter what our own state may be, so long 
as the face of the world is scarred by 
the suppression of the human spirit. 

The people of the Ukraine, the Slovak, 
and Polish people, have lost none of their 
thirst for individual liberties or their 
pride in their own national heritage. 

I urge that we join together, now, in 
a reaffirmation of America’s hope for 
their peace and freedom. 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave for all Members to ex- 
tend their remarks on the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, I wish to commend those 
who, acting in good faith, were not 
stampeded into supporting a measure 
which I consider to contain undesirable, 
unnecessary, and unconstitutional pro- 
visions—and which discriminates not 
only against certain geographical areas, 
but even against the Negro who is now 
subjected to a numbers game based on 
an arbitrary 50 percent participation 
figure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not anti-civil-rights, 
nor am I anti-voting-rights. 

On May 17, under previous order of 
the House, I took the floor to explain my 
position on the then pending voting 
rights bill. In order that there may be 
no doubt as to my position, I repeat that 
statement at this point in these re- 
marks: 

An ANALYSIS OF THE VoTING RIGHTS 
CONTROVERSY 
(A speech by the Honorable GEORGE V. HAN- 

SEN, in the House of Representatives, May 

17, 1965) 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the 
honored and respected Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has recently made some remarks about 
civil disorders and civil disobedience—and 
zealots and bigots and racists—that we 
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might well heed as we approach a decision 
on voting rights legislation. 

In the December 1964, FBI law enforce- 
ment bulletin, distributed to all law enforce- 
ment officials, Mr. Hoover said, in part: “Our 
society today is in a great state of unrest. 
Many citizens are confused and troubled. 
For the first time, some are confronted with 
issues and decisions relating to the rights 
and dignity of their fellow countrymen, prob- 
lems which heretofore they had skirted or 
ignored. 

“We have in our midst hatemongers, bigots, 
and riotous agitators, many of whom are at 
opposite poles philosophically but who spew 
similar doctrines of prejudice and intoler- 
ance. They exploit hate and fear for personal 
gain and self-aggrandizement. They distort 
facts, spread rumors, and pit one element of 
our people against another. Theirs is a 
dogma of intimidation and terror.” 

In a speech delivered in New York on De- 
cember 12, 1964, on crime and subversion in 
the United States—and referring to some of 
the persons and groups involved—Mr. Hoover 
said, “And I include the false liberals of the 
extreme left, such as the Communist Party, 
as well as the counterfeit patriots at the fa- 
natic limits of the far right, such as the Ku 
Klux Klan, who not only take the law into 
their own hands on occasion, but who would 
use the Constitution and laws of the United 
States to defeat the very purpose for which 
oat were drafted—liberty and justice for 

Also—in the words of Mr. Hoover in testi- 
mony on January 29, 1964, before a House 
appropriations subcommittee: “Turning to 
the subject of Communist interest in Negro 
activities, the approximate 20 million Negroes 
in the United States today constitute the 
largest and most important racial target of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. The infiltra- 
tion, exploitation, and control of the Negro 
population has long been a party goal and 
is one of the principal goals today.” 

After stating that the Communist has no 
honest desire to better the status or condi- 
tion of the Negro, Mr. Hoover said, “Com- 
munists * * * capitalize on the adverse 
propaganda effect that reports of discrimina- 
tion and oppression in the United States can 
produce in the eyes of the rest of the world, 
particularly among the African and Asian 
peoples; that is, the idea that this country 
is against equal rights for all races.“ 

As to the number of Negroes who have 
joined the Communist Party, Mr. Hoover had 
this to say: “The number of Communist 
Party recruits which may be attracted from 
the large Negro racial group in this Nation 
is not the important thing. The old Com- 
munist principle still holds: ‘Communism 
must be built with non-Communist hands.’ 

“We do know that Communist influence 
does exist in the Negro movement and it is 
this influence which is vitally important. It 
can be the means through which large masses 
are caused to lose perspective on the issues 
involved and, without realizing it, succumb 
to the party’s propaganda lures.” 

This, Mr. Speaker, I believe to be a sig- 
nificant part of the current controversy over 
civil rights and voting rights. Unquestion- 
ably, the vast majority of those involved in 
the disputes are sincere, honest, and dedi- 
cated persons. However, on both sides there 
are those who masquerade behind ill-founded 
social, moral, political, and religious concern 
to practice intolerance, provocation, intimi- 
dation, and even downright lawlessness 
which all too often plays into the hands of 
our international enemies. Racial bigots and 
human flotsam only serve to detract from 
legitimate causes and, by their actions, cloud 
the real issues at stake. And it is the actions 
of these minorities within the two camps 
which make a difficult situation almost im- 
Possible. 

The trouble is compounded by the presence 
of Communists who, though not necessarily 
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the originators of demonstrations, at times 
push them to extremes. Dr. James N. M. Na- 
brit, Jr., president of Howard University, one 
of our country’s leading Negro colleges, has 
said he has seen known Communists in a 
student picket line. Of the infiltration of 
Communists into civil rights groups, Dr. Na- 
brit said, “They are people who cloak them- 
selves in the mantle of civil righters and 
plot and plan in secret to disrupt our fight 
for justice and full citizenship. They must 
be unmasked for the frauds they are. They 
must be fought in every arena, and they 
must not be allowed to prevail.” 

Some Negro leaders, unlike Dr. Nabrit who 
clearly recognizes the peril of Communist in- 
filtration of the civil rights movement, have 
admitted that Communists do exist within 
the organizations, but say they have no influ- 
ence. Unfortunately, the tactics and tech- 
niques of the Communists are not always ap- 
parent to these leaders, thus enabling the 
Red agents to carry on their nefarious work 
undetected. 

The average person, in attempting to eval- 
uate the racial situation and pinpoint the 
real problems, is frequently frustrated and 
puzzled by contradictory contentions and 
overstatements. It is obvious that critics of 
civil rights demonstrations are prone to min- 
imize any good elements in the movements, 
and emphasize only the sordid and ugly. On 
the other hand supporters tend just as 
strongly to overlook the undignified and dis- 
graceful actions of some of the civil rights 
groups and emphasize only the altruistic and 
philosophic goals they themselves have set. 

Those supporting civil rights groups often 
tend to play to the hilt any acts of violence 
which occur, while, conversely, such violence 
has often been played down and even con- 
doned by those opposing these movements 
and the perpetrators let off with a slap on the 
wrist by “juries of their peers.” 

To me, these positions appear to be un- 
tenable. It is difficult for me to see the com- 
patibility between civil disobedience—which 
is advertised as nonviolent, but which is cer- 
tainly provocative of violence—and the win- 
ning of the Nobel Peace Prize. It is equally 
difficult for me to see the compatibility be- 
tween pleas for the sovereignty of local gov- 
ernment and the unpunished bombing of 
churches and the midnight rifle shot on a 
lonely road. 

Neither side, Mr. Speaker, is in a position 
to criticize the other for violations of the 
law. How can the one criticize the other for 
terrorist tactics when it, itself, decides which 
laws are “good” and which are “bad” and 
then obeys only the “good” laws? And how 
can the other side criticize this course when 
some of its members apparently feel that 
laws against murder are not valid and need 
not be obeyed when such laws interfere 
with what they consider to be their “rights?” 

Ours is a process of law—of law and order. 
This process in America has never been both 
mother and stepchild of hysteria—which too 
often allows the rabble of contending sides 
to predominate in killings, intimidations, 
immoral conduct, and the like. 

The Government of the United States, 
through its many years of growth from a 
small group of colonies to the greatest nation 
the world has ever known, has always placed 
the impartiality of law above the whims of 
man. That law has always contained 
processes for meeting and correcting social 
injustices; including the right of petition, 
the enactment of legislation, and access to 
the courts. 

Contrary to the belief held by some, the 
United States is not merely a democracy, it is 
a constitutional Republic. It is important 
to note that political philosophers over the 
centuries have held that a pure democracy 
is the worst possible form of government, 
leading to impulsive and precipitous action 
by a sometimes hysterical majority, or mob, 
triggered by emotional circumstances. 
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Our constitutional Republic, with its 
various checks and balances, provides the 
processes that help protect us from the worst 
in ourselves. At times these processes may 
seem unduly slow and cumbersome—it may 
even seem that they are roadblocks prevent- 
ing progress. But it is these roadblocks, 
lacking in a pure democracy, which give our 
constitutional Republic its strength and sta- 
bility and provide for lasting solutions to our 
problems. 

No one can deny, Mr. Speaker, that great 
strides have been made in the eradication 
of social injustices in the United States in 
recent years. Some of the actions which 
have attempted to give to all our citizens 
the rights and responsibilities inherent in 
our Constitution have come voluntarily from 
the private sector of our social order; some 
have been accomplished through legislation; 
some by directives of the executive branch; 
and some by the various levels of our courts. 

We are moving forward, but I believe there 
is still a long way to go. I also believe that, 
when we speak of civil rights and the equal- 
ity of all men, who too often confine our 
thoughts to the Negro and the problems he 
faces, and the many injustices 
heaped upon the American Indian and for- 
eign nationality groups concentrated in the 
slums and ghettos of our larger cities. These 
groups, lacking the potent political poten- 
tial of the Negro, are often left to suffer and 
shift for themselves. 

By the same token, when we refer to vot- 
ing rights we are prone to think only of 
practices which deprive a man of his vote. 
Abhorent as this practice is, equally as ab- 
horent—and almost as prevalent—is the 
practice of negating a man’s vote through 
fraudulent voting, ballot box stuffing, and 
other illegal election practices. While un- 
told numbers, particularly in the South, are 
denied the right to vote, there is also sub- 
stantial evidence that untold numbers, par- 
ticularly in large cities, have their votes can- 
celed by fictitious names and tombstones. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that ade- 
quate machinery does now exist under pres- 
ent laws and under the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution—if properly 
implemented by conscientious officials—to 
correct voting injustices and to attain the 
goals which some are trying to accomplish 
through demonstrations involving civil dis- 
obedience which, no matter how well in- 
tended, subvert the very rule of law itself. 

In this connection, I am convinced that 
any administration, political party, group or 
individual exploiting civil disobedience for 
self-aggrandizement is toying with a very ex- 
plosive and possibly destructive force. 

This course of action makes us vulnerable 
to the designs of the cunning Communist 
who, by infiltration, deceit, and the perpe- 
tration of any crime in the name of Com- 
munist triumph, has subjugated more than 
half the people of the world. The Commu- 
nists have perfected the technique of “divide 
and conquer” to a point never envisaged by 
another recent group who employed — 
method — the Nazis. Communist im 
designs and subversive activities have — 
Ohinese against Chinese, Korean against 
Korean, Cuban against Cuban, Vietnamese 
against Vietnamese, and now are attempting 
to set American against American at every 
opportunity. 

Now—as stated previously, we already have 
the laws necessary for the eradication of 
social injustice. Prolonged apathy by var- 
ious Departments of the Federal Government 
in seeing that these laws are applied is 
largely responsible for current controversies 
and the resultant demand for drastic 
Federal action—action which I deem to be 
unnecessary and, in some cases unconstitu- 
tional. 

As an example—article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution and the 17th amendment give 
to the States the right to determine voter 
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qualifications, and the 10th amendment pro- 
hibits the Federal Government from doing 
so. By the same token, the 14th and 15th 
amendments provide that no discrimination 
shall occur. 

Hence, to me it is basic that the States 
can legally prescribe any tests or require- 
ments for voting, consistent with the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which the electorate of 
that State will approve. Then, and to me 
this is also basic, it is up to each of us, 
beginning with the lower subdivisions of 
Government, to see that these tests are 
applied without prejudice or discrimination. 
If violations occur at the local and county 
levels, then the State should exercise its au- 
thority. Only if the State refuses to do this 
(and obviously there are cases where this is 
so), should the Federal Government have the 
right and duty to step in. 

Emphatically, I believe that we, as citizens, 
should do everything legally possible at all 
levels of Government to overcome existing 
inequities. Had more concerted action been 
previously taken, we would not now be under- 
going great emotional disturbances such as 
the current civil rights demonstrations. 

Hasty, poorly conceived legislation de- 
signed to bridge the gap created by poor 
enforcement of existing laws, holds out false 
hope to those concerned. Rather than pass- 
ing arbitrary legislation and resorting to un- 
constitutional processes in an attempt to 
cure the evils which beset us, I believe the 
more valid answer lies in proper enforcement 
of existing laws and adequate education. 

Under our system, Mr. Speaker, to enjoy 
full privileges, a person must assume re- 
sponsibility. And education, which leads to 
acceptance of the responsibilities of “first 
class” citizenship and the enjoyment of all 
of its privileges, has been badly neglected in 
some areas of our country. This has been 
true among both Negroes and whites, al- 
though the whites, as a race, have generally 
more clearly recognized the benefits of edu- 
cation and have generally compelled their 
children to attend school longer than have 
the Negroes. This, particularly in States 
where one must pass a literacy test as a pre- 
requisite to voting has led to a dispropor- 
tionate number of whites being eligible to 
vote—even without ciscriminatory tactics. 

It is unfortunate that this situation con- 
tinues to exist. The whites, who should have 
given guidance and leadership to the 
Negroes—so that the Negroes, in turn, would 
be able to give guidance and leadership to 
others—did not do so. And many Negroes, 
even when given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the responsibilities of citizenship, did 
not do so. Thus, although the position of 
the American Negro now is far better than 
even a decade or two ago, his cause in this 
country could have been more greatly ad- 
vanced had it not been for his handicap of 
past apathy. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the solution 
lies in overcoming our apathy, not in passing 
additional legislation when we already have 
laws that would be effective if properly en- 
forced. Success in this would bring in- 
creased educational opportunities for all 
minority groups, and increased acceptance of 
these opportunities. With increased educa- 
tion among all segment of our population 
would come increased acceptance of civic 
responsibilities. With increased acceptance 
of civic responsibilities would come the elim- 
ination of the influence of undesirable ele- 
ments on our affairs. Only when this flotsam 
on both sides and those who would use it 
have lost all opportunity for the exploita- 
tion of our people will our Nation again be 
able to present an untarnished picture to 
the world of an America where each man can 
find his place as a person regardless of his 
race, color, or creed. 

Mr. Speaker, I started these remarks by 
quoting Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. Let me con- 
clude by another quotation from this great 
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man. Again, in the FBI law enforcement 
bulletin of December 1964, Mr. Hoover said, 
“As Americans, we have in our grasp the 
ideals which were but visions to our Found- 
ing Fathers—freedom under God with liberty 
and justice for all. We must not be satis- 
fied merely to have these ideals exist. We 
must assure that they flourish—generation 
after generation—so all the world will know 
that American stands for brotherhood 
among all men.” 


That this measure is considered of 
doubtful constitutionality even by its 
supporters is attested to by reports that 
House and Senate conferees are consult- 
ing with members of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to change it—to charge it 
after passage, Mr. Speaker—to try to get 
it in some sort of form that might pass a 
court test. 

Nothing in the debate on this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, demonstrated to me that it was 
any better than it appeared to be from 
the outset—a measure which, I repeat, 
contains discriminatory, undesirable, un- 
necessary, and unconstitutional pro- 
visions. 

Following passage of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, I issued a press release on it 
which follows: 

Vorine RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman GEORGE 
HANSEN said today that he is, “Disappointed 
that after all the lipservice paid to equal 
voting rights by this administration that it 
would settle for a discriminatory antidis- 
crimination bill.” 

HANSEN said the administration bill was 
geared to just a few States, and did little or 
nothing to correct voting inequities outside 
of the seven target States. “I still believe, 
Hansen said, “that sufficient legislation al- 
ready exists to enforce equal voting rights 
throughout the Nation if the executive and 
judicial departments would exercise their 
responsibilities and not persist in shifting 
the burden to the Congress to pass new laws 
which can only be as effective as enforce- 
ment makes them. 

“I am completely against racial discrimi- 
nation in any form and in hopes of going 
that extra step to assure that necessary 
powers exist within rightful constitutional 
bounds to provide for equal voting rights. I 
supported several amendments to correct de- 
ficiencies in the administration bill. 

“However, nearly every effort to improve 
the bill was beaten down by administration 
forces making it necessary for me to vote 
against final passage. 

“To resort to complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, while making 
no provisions for others, not only violates 
both the letter and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution but buries the real moral question in 
political sophistry.” 


The Trumbull Times Wins National 
Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 


delighted to report to you and to my 
colleagues that the Trumbull Times, a 
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weekly newspaper published in one of 
the fastest growing communities in my 
district, has been awarded first place 
for general excellence in the 1965 Na- 
tional Newspaper Contest sponsored by 
the National Editorial Association. 

News of this awards came as no sur- 
prise to me, for the Trumbull Times is a 
model for weekly newspapers and has 
achieved excellence in clarity of photo- 
graphs, accuracy and attractiveness of 
typography, readability of advertising 
and news content. The paper is also 
notable for the broad coverage provided 
in its local news columns, its special 
articles by syndicated columists and its 
editorial comment on Trumbull Topics. 

I welcome this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Trumbull Times on this 
achievement. It is not by sheer accident 
or good fortune that this Connecticut 
weekly has won national honors. It is 
an achievement that has come through 
daily effort and attention to detail on 
the part of every employee and the di- 
rection of a very capable publisher, Mr. 
Richard M. Diamond, who is fortunate 
to have assisting him as able lieutenants, 
Editor Jerome K. Boin, Assistant Editor 
Sonia Boin, and Mechanical Superin- 
tendent Stanley T. Smith. While most 
of us perhaps have closer affiliation with 
representatives of the news and adver- 
tising departments of our papers, there 
are others of us who recognize that the 
general excellence of any newspaper 
more accurately reflects the operation of 
the mechanical department. It is, how- 
ever, the combination of all depart- 
mental and individual efforts which pro- 
duce the final product, and the Trum- 
bull Times is an outstanding product, a 
model for other newspapers and a credit 
to the town of Trumbull and the State 
of Connecticut. 

It is gratifying to me to be able to add 
my compliments to those already re- 
ceived by the Trumbull Times in its 
noteworthy achievement. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr, SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week will be celebrated this year 
July 18-24. Our concern for the plight 
of these people is dual: we recognize 
their hopes as nations for freedom from 
Soviet Russian and Chinese imperio- 
colonialism, and their desires as indi- 
viduals to retain their rights to make free 
choices in political, economic, religious, 
and cultural spheres. During this week 
we should affirm our willingness to assist 
them by peaceful means in their fight to 
regain individual freedom. 

The American tradition recognizes the 
right of human liberty and free choice. 
As we reminded ourselves of our heritage 
and our blessings on the Fourth of July, 
these nations looked to us for guidance 
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and leadership in their struggle against 
oppression and tyranny. Captive Na- 
tions Week must stand as a testimonial 
of American determination never to for- 
get the hopes of any people for freedom. 
By recognizing those who have made the 
effort to escape from the Iron or Bamboo 
Curtain, we offer hope to those who are 
still there. By showing a concern for 
their conditions of life, we remind them 
that we care. 

Those people living under communism 
do not enjoy the freedoms that we some- 
times take for granted. Churches and 
church property are confiscated by and 
for the state. Elections are held with 
only one governmental ballot. 

There are over a billion people in two 
dozen countries who yearn for freedom, 
This is a fitting time to honor their 
desires. It is the month of our inde- 
pendence and the month of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. It 
is the 100th anniversary of the end of 
Slavery in the United States. 

To paraphrase Lincoln, the world can- 
not exist half free and half slave. What 
Woodrow Wilson said of nations is ap- 
plicable to the individual; he must have 
the right to self-determination, to create 
his life as he wishes and to develop his 
personality as is uniquely his. It is our 
duty and responsibility now to state in 
our own words and show in our own 
deeds that we too are devoted to the con- 
cepts of liberty and freedom for the in- 
dividual and for the Nation. 

By celebrating Captive Nations Week 
in every community, we make a not-so- 
small contribution to this cause. We 
must commit ourselves fully to the cause 
of freedom at home so that we may ef- 
fectively help those captive peoples who 
call for aid in their search for freedom 


The Island of Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, because 
things are moving so very fast in this 
turbulent world of ours, current events 
turn into history faster than ever before. 
In many ways, this is unfortunate, for 
man’s stream of consciousness is directed 
by nature to the world around him, and 
he loses a great deal of understanding 
because each day the world around him 
is radically different from the day before, 
or the day after. 

World problems, falling into a similar 
pattern, change so quickly and shift so 
suddenly that understanding is difficult 
and mastery virtually impossible for the 
average citizen. The situation in area X 
which seemed so important yesterday, in- 
volving the freedom of a nation, the 
tenuous international peace, and/or the 
principles of democracy are forgotten to- 
day. They have been replaced by prob- 
lems which loom even larger in our fears. 
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However, we cannot afford to forget 
or ignore these situations, even if others 
of equal or greater importance take their 
place in the headlines. Such a situa- 
tion is that on the island of Cyprus. A 
struggle for freedom and the principles 
of democracy is going on there today, 
but it is not in the headlines, and there- 
fore not in our thoughts. We have no 
understanding of it. 

Mr. Speaker, the author of the speech 
which follows has taken the time to ob- 
tain this rare understanding. He pre- 
sents a concise profile of the problem, 
and what he believes to be an equitable 
solution. I am in agreement with him on 
both counts. Representative Joun W. 
Wro er, of New York, delivered the ad- 
dress at a meeting of Theodore Roosevelt 
Chapter No. 170 of the Order of Ahepa 
on June 4, 1965, in Hempstead, N.Y. The 
occasion was the Ahepa Freedom Cru- 
sade Week, with chapter president 
Charles Coffas presiding. 

THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS 


Nearly 5 years have passed since the 
storied island of Cyprus was proclaimed an 
independent state. Although recent de- 
velopments in other regions of the world 
have pushed news of Cyprus off the front 
page of our daily newspapers, we are all only 
too well aware of the fact that the situation 
in Cyprus still represents one of the major 
unresolved disputes in the world today. 

To obtain an understanding of the issues 
involved we are forced, as is so often the 
case, to take a close look at the past. In 
fact, the problems associated with Cyprus 
in the popular mind reach thousands of 
years into the past and, involving the armies 
of half a dozen nations, center on the island’s 
strategic location in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Not surprisingly, those issues which 
were important centuries ago to different 
powers remain so for the countries involved 
in the present dispute. Yet, for the United 
States, which has become indirectly involved 
in the dilemma of Cyprus for the first time, 
the question of which policy to adopt should 
and ought to be easy. 

Unfortunately, the United States did not 
immediately adopt the only logical moral 
policy which is in accordance with the best 
traditions of our country. Instead, negative 
propaganda and distorted accounts of the 
situation on that unhappy island have served 
to engage our country in a policy which runs 
counter to its most basic precepts and prin- 
ciples. I think that the time has come for 
the United States to once again declare its 
adherence to those principles, for if it does 
not, I fear that our country’s great prestige 
and the moral force which it is able to exert 
in the cause of peace will be greatly 
diminished. 

From the very founding of the United 
States, this Nation has been, and was known 
as, the great defender of the principle of self- 
determination—that is, the right of all peo- 
ples to choose their own destiny, to choose 
their own form of government, in short, to 
be the masters of their own fate. We have 
reiterated our belief in this principle ever 
since the days of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and defended its application even 
to our very allies when it affected their for- 
mer colonies in Africa and Asia. We con- 
tinue to defend its application to those coun- 
tries of eastern Europe who have had their 
form of government and their economic 
structure imposed by an outside power. Yet, 
strangely, we have been reluctant and hesi- 
tant to support it in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean when it affects the island of Cyprus. 
We do not there assert the principle of self- 
determination. 
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I find this a strange and indefensible posi- 
tion to take. It is not difficult to see how it 
will immensely damage American prestige, 
on a long-range basis for it makes us appear 
to be hypocrites; tending to weaken and 
make meaningless our announced defense of 
this principle in other areas of the world. 

Let us briefly consider the history of Cy- 
prus in order to see how the present situa- 
tion was brought about. We find that the 
first references to the island are contained 
in the writings of the Greeks centuries prior 
to the Golden Age of Athens. Its name con- 
tinually crops up even in the legends and 
tales of the gods; Aphrodite, the goddess of 
beauty, was said to have been born on Cy- 
prus; the poets of ancient Greece, including 
the most famous of them all, Homer, sing of 
the close relations between the Greek and 
Cyproit kings, for already then there were 
many Greek colonists on the island. In- 
deed, their presence made Cyprus an impor- 
tant cultural part of the Hellenic Greek 
world, if not a political part. 

The island’s location, not far from the 
coasts of the Levant, insured that all the 
great empires and kingdoms of antiquity 
would covet it for the jewel in their crown. 
The great Assyrian Empire, the first of the 
East’s great multinational empires, ruled 
Cyprus. Later, the Egyptians at the height 
of their ancient glory also took it, only to be 
replaced by the Persians, who in turn made 
room for the legions of Imperial Rome. With 
the decline of Rome in the West, Cyprus be- 
came a part of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Under the Byzantines it reached new heights 
in wealth and power, for, after more than a 
thousand years, this was an empire in which 
the genius of the Greeks was allowed to come 
to fruition. 

The decline of the Byzantine Empire 
brought new administrators to the island: 
the merchant princes of Venice. Drawn to 
the island by its fame, wealth, and magnifi- 
cence of its industrial crafts, they governed 
it for sheer economic gain and gave no 
thought for the future. Not long thereafter 
they were ousted by the Ottoman Turks, 
whose forces seized the island in the 16th 
century, beginning what was to be over three 
centuries of maladministration and exploita- 
tion. 

Ottoman misrule occasioned rebellion in 
nearly all areas of its farflung empire. In 
the 1820's, both the Greeks of the mainland, 
as well as the population of Cyprus itself, re- 
volted. But, although a truncated Greece 
became independent only a few years later, 
the Cypriots remained under the hateful rule 
of the Turks. The desire of this subjugated 
people for enosis, or union with mainland 
Greece, had its birth during this time. Their 
yearning for this goal was not to be stilled 
by the actions of an unfeeling and arbitrary 
tyranny. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, the 
strategic interests of Great Britain dictated 
that she obtain a lease of Cyprus from the 
Ottoman Sultan. This the empire was will- 
ing to do, for it faced a threat against its 
Asiatic portions from Russia, and badly 
needed the support which the British were 
willing to offer in exchange for Cyprus, The 
Cypriots enthusiastically hailed their new 
governors for they recalled the support of 
Great Britain for Greek independence years 
before, as well as Queen Victoria's gift of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece. They naturally ex- 
pected a similar development with respect to 
Cyprus, and when their expectations were 
not fulfilled. they were bitterly angry and 
disappointed. 

The Cypriots saw their last chance for a 
free choice disappear when the British an- 
nexed Cyprus during World War I, and later 
made it a crown colony. Their discontent 
began to assume serious proportions, and 
they clamored ever more insistently for their 
freedom. The British Government replied by 
abolishing the legislative council, assuming 
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all legislative powers, and ordering ever more 
stringent measures for consolidating its po- 
sition on the island. 

Despairing of ever being permitted to de- 
cide their future by themselves, the Greek 
Cypriots decided that the British would have 
to be forced to make concessions. As has so 
often been the case in the past, including our 
own, it was this determination to obtain a 
redress of grievances as well as the inalien- 
able rights due all peoples everywhere that 
finally convinced Great Britain that she must 
offer an acceptable program for the future, 
and loosen her grip on the island. 

The agreements which were negotiated at 
Zurich and London in 1959, granting inde- 
pendence to Cyprus, appeared to offer the 
possibility of some improvement. It was 
soon clear, however, that the provisions of 
these agreements and the Cypriot constitu- 
tion which resulted were self-defeating. The 
most important failure was that the impor- 
tant democratic principle of majority rule 
was completely abandoned; as a result, a 
small minority was able to thwart the ma- 
jority, government was paralyzed, and an 
untenable situation was created. It has be- 
come abundantly evident that the solution 
offered by the 1959 agreements was supreme- 
ly artificial, and some new method to bring 
peace and orderly development to the island 
would have to be tried. 

Developments in recent weeks and months 
have amply demonstrated the complete un- 
willingness of the Turkish Government to 
bring about a just solution. Because they 
have not been able to have their way in 
Cyprus, they have vented their spleen on the 
helpless Greeks still resident in Turkey to- 
day. Their shops and businesses have been 
expropriated, looted, or burned in govern- 
ment-sponsored riots. Greeks whose families 
have lived in Turkey for centuries have been 
forcibly ejected without their possessions, 
their savings, or their self-esteem. 

And, in a final burst of irrationality, the 
Turkish Government has threatened to simi- 
larly eject the patriarch of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church from Constantinople, the histori- 
cal seat of the church for more than a 
millenium. 

The important issue which this island has 
created for us is not, as many would have it, 
its strategic value to our ally Great Britain, 
nor is it how the United States may best 
remain friends with all parties concerned, 
of even an unthinking commitment to a 
policy which was formulated in the past, 
probably in good faith. The time has come 
to reevaluate our position with respect to 
Cyprus. Our traditional support and com- 
mitment to the principle of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples, everywhere, should not, 
and indeed cannot be sacrificed for some 
slight short-term gain, whatever that may be 
in this instance. If we are not to lose our 
self-respect and our reputation as a con- 
vinced and convincing supporter of the right 
of all peoples to decide their own future, 
we must now openly reaffirm our commit- 
ment to the application of these principles 
to the people of Cyprus. 

We should, and we must, support self-de- 
termination for Cyprus before the confused 
situation which has been the result of past 
errors leads to a war of major proportions. 
Only if the population of this unfortunate 
island is allowed to determine its course by 
itself can we possibly hope to see a just and 
lasting solution. I think our own historical 
experience, and our abiding commitment to 
freedom for all peoples requires that we sup- 
port the Cypriots in their demand for this 
right. 

Knowing what we must do, the question re- 
mains of how to bring about an effective pro- 
gram. My proposal would be to take the 
following steps: 

1. Allow formation of a true government 
on the island of Cyprus, according to the 
principle of majority rule. 
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2. Allow union with Greece, if the people 
of Cyprus so vote. 

3. Establish a NATO base on Cyprus to 
protect it from Communist influences and 
takeover. 

4. Protect Turkish minority rights in 

rus, 

5. Similarly protect the Greek minority in 
Constantinople (Istanbul). 

6. Protect the ecumenical patriarchate in 
Constantinople as a symbol of religious free- 
dom on which all other freedoms depend. 

These steps can be effected by using any 
number of devices. First, we as a nation, 
should appeal to the Department of State to 
use our national influence and foreign aid as 
a means of achieving the above steps. We 
should also make an announcement that we 
will protect the island of Cyprus from any 
outside aggression. We could also utilize 
a United Nation’s Mission and the United 
Nations Genocide Convention to see that the 
authorities in Cyprus and in Constantinople 
fully protect the rights of the minorities. 
You, as citizens, could sign petitions calling 
for such action by our Government, and the 
United Nations and asking that the innocent 
victims be fully protected. Finally, as a 
Congressman, I can and will offer a resolu- 
tion calling for a solution to the Cyprus 
problem along the lines I have outlined 
above. I most earnestly believe that we must 
act now. Although I am not of Greek de- 
scent, on this issue involving the freedom of 
Cyprus and the union of Cyprus and Greece, 
in my heart I am a Cypriot, I am a Greek. 


Slovak Catholic Sokol and Its Biennial 
Physical Fitness Exhibition Scheduled 
for Bethlehem, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this coming Saturday it will be 
my great honor and privilege to serve as 
the main speaker for the biennial Na- 
tional Slet of the Slovak Catholic Sokols 
from across this great Nation of ours. 

This year, I am proud to report, the 
physical fitness exhibition is to be held 
in my native city, Bethlehem, Pa., in the 
Lehigh University fieldhouse. 

The Sokol has been for many years a 
remarkable part of our community life 
in Bethlehem, just as it has in hundreds 
of other American communities. 

The word “sokol” means falcon in the 
Slovak language and, like the magnifi- 
cent gaming bird from which it takes its 
name, the Slovak Catholic Sokol is 
famed throughout our country and the 
free world for the alertness of mind and 
the quickness of body it instills in its 
members. 

The founders of the Sokol organiza- 
tion were two great scholars of physical 
fitness, Tyrs and Fugner. The first unit 
was established in Prague, the capital 
of Czechoslovakia. 

From its earliest days, the leaders of 
the Sokol organization have been con- 
vinced that only the physically and men- 
tally fit could survive the despotic rule of 
their oppressors. To attain a level of 
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physical, mental, and moral superiority, 
they worked out rules for all those who 
chose to seek and sustain membership. 

Here in our own country, where we 
have, at long last, begun to place physi- 
cal fitness in its proper perspective and 
make it one of the goals of the Great 
Society, the Sokol organizations have 
grown from a membership of only 67 
when the first was founded more than a 
century ago to a present total of more 
than half a million. 

Our late beloved President Kennedy 
believed firmly in the need for increased 
fitness programs for the youth of our 
Nation. That belief has been carefully 
nurtured and encouraged by President 
Johnson. 

On the eve of Captive Nations Week, 
which begins on Sunday, July 18, we 
would do well to remember that it was the 
membership of the Sokol organizations 
who were driven underground first by 
dictators such as Adolph Hitler and 
Josef Stalin. And we should think, with 
pride, of the continuing struggle these or- 
ganizations are making abroad against 
the totalitarianism of the Communists. 

In my early lifetime I learned to know 
the Sokols and the Slovak people well. 
My parents lived, before I was born, in 
Old Forge, Pa., near Wilkes-Barre, that 
great Pennsylvania city which has been 
represented so long and so brilliantly by 
my revered and distinguished colleague, 
Congressman DANIEL FOOD. It was in 
that city, incidentally, where the first 
National Slovak Catholic Sokol Slet was 
held in 1912. 

I know that Congressman FrooD and 
that great American spokesman from our 
sister State, Ohio, Congressman Mi- 
CHAEL KIRwWaN, would join me in praise 
of the membership of Sokol and its goals. 


Bread Tax and Price Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
add my voice to the growing body of 
sentiment in this House which is becom- 
ing increasingly disgusted and insulted 
by the felicitous propaganda being cir- 
culated to defeat the farm bill. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
Texas reminded this body last week, this 
bread tax argument or propaganda is 
totally false and cunning, a deceitful and 
deliberate campaign by the big baking 
companies and their well-paid profes- 
sional lobbyists. 

I have in my hand at this moment the 
best red, white, and blue, 100-percent 
American evidence to rebut the gloom 
and doom philosophy and propaganda 
sought to be spread by these disbelievers 
in our great free enterprise system. 

There is currently ensuing in my dis- 
trict—and I submit it could be conta- 
gious and occur in anyone’s district—a 
bread price war. 
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Last week the Beatrice, Nebr., Daily 
Sun, a leading newspaper in my home 
county, carried the following advertise- 
ments: 

Bread, IGA short loaf, 16 ounces, 10 cents. 

Ovenjoy bread, white, loaf, 10 cents. 

Butter and Egg bread, save 8 cents, 16- 
ounce loaf, 19 cents. 

I am sure that the good people in my 
district who buy and consume bread, as 
everyone does, are most pleased at the 
enlightened marketing practices and 
stimulated free market competition that 
has brought this situation about in Ne- 
braska. It is ironic that such a situa- 
tion should occur at the same time when 
highly paid professional lobbyists here 
in Washington are busily engaged in at- 
tempting to scare this body away from 
constructive farm legislation, on the 
spurious grounds that the price of bread 
to the consumer must go up. 

This situation in my State points out 
dramatically the true facts that give the 
lie to the fiction that the price of bread 
must go up to the consumer if the wheat 
farmer’s share of the price of a loaf of 
bread is increased by seven-tenths of 1 
red cent—I repeat, seventh-tenths of 1 
red cent.” Opponents of the farm bill’s 
wheat provisions have in the past made 
predictions that the price of bread would 
rise to the consumer—in that the farm- 
ers were not given consideration—but it 
did not. 

Bread prices in the last year have aver- 
aged around 21 cents a loaf, or less. 

This is virtually unchanged from the 
period before the certificate program 
went into effect. This program has 
meant the addition of approximately 
$450 million in farm income to wheat- 
growers all over this land and at the same 
time has resulted in lowering, by $300 
million, the cost to the taxpayer. Wheat 
stocks have been reduced by about 150 
million bushels below the previous mar- 
keting year and thus additional savings 
have resulted to all taxpaying American 
citizens. 

Now, what about those who claim to be 
hurt by such constructive farm pro- 
grams? Profits to wheat users rose in 
1965. According to reliable sources, they 
are higher in nearly every case than for 
the same period in 1964. Iam sure that 
no one opposed to the wheat provisions 
in the wheat bill would have the temerity 
to suggest that the bakers and other 
wheat users are not better off financially 
than the farmers who grow the wheat or 
deny that they get a greater share of the 
consumer’s cost than the farmer, from 
every loaf of bread they sell and yet these 
folks just do not seem to want to give 
the farmer parity of income even if it 
only costs seven-tenths of 1 red cent. 

The goals of the farm bill are simple. 
First, to raise farm income by $250 mil- 
lion a year; second, to reduce farm pro- 
gram costs $200 million a year; and third, 
to cut back Government-held stocks of 
farm commodities and reduce Govern- 
ment storage and handling costs. 

They are not, as we have been propa- 
gandized, designed to put bakers and 
wheat users out of business or to raise 
the price of bread to the American con- 
suming public. Let us remember, gen- 
tlemen, that the farm and rural Ameri- 
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can families are themselves one of the 
most important consumer units in the 
country. 

In 1949, the retail price of bread aver- 
aged something like 13 cents a loaf. At 
that time, the wheat farmers’ share of 
that 13 cents was two and a fraction 
cents. In 1965, the average retail price 
of a loaf of bread has risen to 21 cents 
a loaf. The farmers’ share remains the 
same two and a fraction cents a loaf. 

The new bill would not solve all the 
marketing inequities, but it would pro- 
vide the wheat farmer with his first in- 
crease in his share of the returns from 
a loaf of bread in 15 years. 

I submit that any of my colleagues who 
may represent districts with an indus- 
trial complex, it would be hard put to 
deny their constituents one fractional 
wage increase in 15 years. 

And, yet, you and I must be subject to 
this continued false and fraudulent argu- 
ment that if the share of the farmer is 
increased by seven-tenths of a cent, the 
price of bread to the consumer will be 
increased two cents. I say, woe, to 
those who use this type of scare tactics. 

Let us, gentlemen, be done with these 
prophets of inflation who use paid hire- 
lings to confuse the issue. The good 
people of Nebraska by their actions this 
week in my district have shown again the 
fallacy of the premise That you can 
fool some of the people some the time.” 


Remarks by Hon. Horace R. Kornegay 
at Prayer Breakfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr, HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that all Members of this body 
are familiar with the prayer breakfast 
group which meets every Thursday 
morning in the family dining room on 
the Senate side of the Capitol, and which 
is open to all Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Unfortunately, however, all Members 
of this body were not present this morn- 
ing to hear an inspirational talk by our 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KORNEGAY]. 

In order that his discernment and wis- 
dom in a matter concerning the moral 
posture of this country might be shared 
by all, in and out of the Congress, I here- 
with include his remarks: 

REMARKS BY HONORABLE HORACE R. KORNEGAY 

AT HOUSE PRAYER BREAKFAST, JULY 15, 1965 

“We are losing the war in Vietnam.” 

We hear this plaint daily, almost con- 
stantly, from many sources. Learned Mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Congress debate 
the efficacy and effectiveness of our policies 
in southeast Asia in floor speeches. Self- 
styled political and military experts in our 
colleges and universities conduct teach-ins“ 
on the campus and write often silly “open” 
letters to the editors on the subject. Bearded 
young pseudointellectuals parade around in 
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dirty white sneakers with placards calling for 
us to get out of South Vietnam. 

Radio and television commentators and 
news analysts probe into the subject and ask 
penetrating questions about it, 

Everywhere we go today, we keep hearing 
that “we are losing in Vietnam.” There is 
widespread concern. 

There is, of course, reason for deep con- 
cern as the Vietnam situation concerns many 
of the best minds of this Nation—from the 
President on down. 

I, too, am concerned. 

I am equally concerned, however, that we 
might be losing a war closer at home—one 
that could be even more devastating and dis- 
astrous than one that is being fought in the 
jungles of southeast Asia. 

I am afraid that we are in serious danger 

of losing the battle being fought for the 
mind, the spirit, and the soul of America. 
Round about us today, as we meet together 
to pay tribute to our God, we can see evi- 
dence of moral decay which is weakening the 
fiber and fabric of a great Nation—founded 
in a concept of religious faith. This Nation 
was established by persons who came across 
the seas bringing a book, a Bible, under their 
arms, 
Now, the book under the arm of the Ameri- 
can is “Lady Chatterly’s Lover” or The 
Tropic of Cancer.” The filthier the book, the 
greater the sale. 

Our Founding Fathers sought to establish 
a Nation directly upon the Bible and there- 
fore upon belief in a personal God. In those 
early days their concept of this Nation was a 
theocracy in which the rule of God pre- 
vailed in the affairs of man. Upon this 
sure foundation was developed a mighty 
and potent people. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale has widely com- 
mented: “We got this Nation out of the 
pages of the Bible. And unless we maintain 
the Bible as the anchor of our liberty, this 
great country which Abraham Lincoln called 
‘the last best hope on earth’ may be taken 
from us.” 

Some of the seeds of destruction have al- 
ready been sown and bear promise of frui- 
tion. For, a Maryland atheist who says “my 
child shall not pray” has brought about a 
Supreme Court decision that your child and 
mine shall not pray in school either. 

A Pennsylvanian who opposes Bible-read- 
ing in classrooms has been able to have this 
Bible exercise eliminated from every class- 
room in the country. In Sacramento County, 
Calif., it was ruled unconstitutional for 
schoolchildren to say with their milk and 
cookies this simple grace: “God is great, God 
is good. Let us thank Him for our food.” 

This week we have heard much discus- 
sion about removal of silver from our coin- 
age. This is an important area of discussion, 
but not nearly so important to me as some 
of the proposals to remove from our coinage 
the motto “In God We Trust.” 

Others complain about the use of chaplains 
in the armed services and prayers before 
Government and public gatherings. There 
is a great movement underway to make 
America a godless nation and I am disturbed 
to think that we have lost the early battles 
in this war here at home. 

In 6,000 years of recorded history, the 
American Constitution is the only docu- 
ment of government to be based on the law 
of God as defined in natural law, the deca- 
log and devine revelation. Its authors 
were believers; their faith is evident in the 
guarantees for individual freedom which they 
wrote into the Constitution. Furthermore, 
by their checks and balances on the three 
branches, they assured that no branch 
should overpower the others and that, while 
protecting the rights of minorities, govern- 
ment should remain in the hands of the 
majority of the people. This is the freedom 
of religion which tne framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind. 
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Yet, today as we meet here in the capital 
of the free world, we are greatly troubled. 
No intelligent man could fail to be, for 
throughout the world and even here in 
America all that is needed to create a riot 
are a few roughly painted signs and a loud- 
mouthed leader. The mob spirit is every- 
where. 

Earlier this month, on the day set aside 
to commemorate American independence, 
young Americans went on rampage in demon- 
stration against established authority. 
They flouted the rights and property of 
others. They engaged in wild mayhem. 

Mob thinking is not only rampant, but 
popular today. Streets once used for travel 
are now filled with bodies of people. Sit-ins 
and lying-downs are new but now-familiar 
phrases. Hate is becoming widespread and 
churches are being bombed and torn asunder. 
A Gallup poll has revealed the startling 
finding that only one-third of the people be- 
lieve that the church has any appreciable 
influence in American life. In the year 1900, 
35 percent of the world’s population were 
Christians and if the present rate continue, 
the year 2000 will find it reduced to 20 
percent—a loss of 15 percent in 100 years. 
A century of progress, indeed. 

And, as I look upon our country I see much 
that disturbs me. 

There is evidence at every hand that many 
of our traditional American values are de- 
teriorating, particularly among the young— 
who, unfortunately, have an innate tendency 
to emulate their elders. 

We have watched juvenile delinquency 
climb steadily. We have seen a growing 
tendency to tolerate all kinds of abuses, 
crimes, and lawlessness without interven- 
tion or protest. We have seen the reluctance 
of witnesses to testify for fear of retalia- 
tion, recrimination, or merely out of fear of 
becoming involved. We have seen parental 
reluctance to place restrictions on teenage 
children or to report teenage behavior. 

We speak of underprivilege. Yet the young 
men who swagger up and down the streets, 
boldly flaunting their gang symbols on their 
black jackets, are far more blessed in crea- 
ture comforts, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and freedom from drudgery than 90 
percent of the children of the world. 

We speak of educational advantages. Yet 
all of us know of instances of mass sex orgies 
that have taken place on or near some of our 
greatest institutions of higher learning, at- 
tendant with dope and habit-forming drugs 
now becoming more popular than ever with 
our young people. All of us, too, know of 
the growing “beatnik bunch,” which rebels 
against any vestige of authority or tradition 
or convention, 

That is the status of our advanced cul- 
ture—our entertainment and our literature. 

All of you, I am sure, are aware of the flood 
of offensive material now prevalent in books, 
magazines, movies, radio, television, and 
the stage. It’s everywhere, and in abun- 
dance. We are preoccupied, it seems, with the 
glamorization of sordid themes—sexual per- 
version, prostitution, dope addiction, etc. 
Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier than 
ever? Only nowadays, they don’t call it 
dirt. They call it “realism.” Filth today is 
a “daring art form”, licentiousness is really 
social comment. Not too long ago, the screen 
industry solemnly announced that from now 
on perversion and homosexuality would no 
longer be barred from the screen—provided 
the subjects were handled with “delicacy and 
taste.” Heavens help us, when we have 
reached this advanced state of culture. 

There has been a tremendous rise in the 
“anything goes” philosophy in which no 
limits are permitted on what may be printed 
or exhibited, nor any restrictions placed on 
its distribution to individuals of any age. 
We have reached the pinnacle in absurdity 
when college students cry for their “freedom 
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of speech” when they were not permitted to 
paint four-letter obscene words on a college 
campus. 

We have watched the rise of crime and law- 
lessness and the deterioration of many of our 
cities to a point where some areas are unsafe 
at night and some are even unsafe in day- 
light. There is, as you know, just that situa- 
tion existing here in the “home of freedom.” 

Gentlemen, unless some meaningful steps 
are taken to prevent further deterioration 
of our standards, the American environment 
will grow progressively worse until it be- 
comes so intolerable that only radical solu- 
tions will accomplish any results, But, we 
are a great people. We have noble traditions. 

We have much to teach to the rest of the 
world—and to ourselves again. But, one 
thing is certain. We do not have centuries 
for a leisurely reawakening—tfor we have a 
dedicated enemy in communism that has the 
capacity and the willingness to seize upon 
our own moral decay and speed our moral 
decline. 

A democracy depends on individual respon- 
sibility in order to function, Therefore, the 
level of individual moral and ethical stand- 
ards, to a great degree, governs the health of 
the Nation and the continuing viability of 
its institutions. 

We need and must have a reexamination 
of the historical, religious, and philosophical 
heritage from which American values have 
developed. We need to redevelop the theme 
that the traditional standards of personal, 
business, and political conduct are a distilla- 
tion of men’s wisdom over the ages, They 
are worth preserving because they: 
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Permit maximum freedoms for individuals 
to live their lives so long as they do not im- 
pinge on the rights of others. 

Establish and foster civilized relations be- 
tween human beings who must, of necessity, 
cooperate in order to live. 

Are not only right in the moral and reli- 
gious sense but worthwhile in the practical 
sense, and necessary for the longrun 
preservation of the American way of life. 

This cannot be accomplished by our minis- 
ters, priests, and rabbis alone. It is up to all 
of us to help fight this battle. Those of us 
in the public eye can help, in our lives and in 
our preachments, The tremendous power 
existent in the mass media of radio, tele- 
vision, and the press could exert its great 
influence to great advantage. The entre- 
preneurs and promoters of our entertainment 
world could pitch in, as could those responsi- 
ble for the literature we read. 

There is a war going on here today—for 
the eye, the ear, the mind, and spirit of 
America. We may be losing at the moment, 
but I believe in the indominatable will of 
the American people. We can win. 

I am a Methodist, if you will permit the 
personal reference, and proud of my denomi- 
nation—as I know each of you are yours. I 
point this out at this time to say that the 
founder of our denomination, John Wesley, 
had the perfect battle plan drawn for the war 
we are fighting on the morals front today 
when many years ago he defined a Methodist. 

He said: 

“A Methodist is one who has the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy 
Ghost given unto him. One who loves the 
Lord his God with all his heart and soul and 
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mind and strength. He rejoices evermore, 
prays without ceasing, and in everything 
gives thanks. His heart is full of love to all 
mankind and is purified from envy, wrath, 
malace, and every unkind affection. His one 
desire and the one design of his life is not 
to do his own but the will of Him who sent 
him. He keeps all God’s commandments 
from the least to the greatest. 

“He follows not the customs of the world, 
for vice does not lose its nature through be- 
coming fashionable. He fares not sumptu- 
ously ever day. He cannot lay up treasures 
upon earth, nor can he adorn himself with 
goid and costly apparel. He cannot join in 
any diversion that has the least tendency to 
evil. He can no more speak evil of his neigh- 
bors than he can lie. He cannot utter un- 
kind or evil words. He does good unto all 
men, unto neighbors, strangers, friends, and 
enemies. 

“These are the principles and practices of 
our sect. These are the marks of a true 
Methodist. By these alone do Methodists 
desire to be distinguished from all other 
men.” 

I would point out that not all of us who 
proclaim fidelity to Methodism are able to 
fully measure up to the Wesley definition and 
certainly your speaker this morning would 
not claim these many virtues which Wesley 
insisted we develop. 

I can profess that if each of us made a 
definite, sincere attempt to mirror this defi- 
nition—regardless of our profession of faith— 
that we can and will win this insidious war 
against further moral decay in our land and 
in our world. 

Thank you. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Jury 16, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose approval we seek above 
all the hollow applause or blame of men, 
we pause in the midst of thronging duties 
and confusing issues that Thou might 
lift upon us the light of Thy counte- 
nance. 

Inspire and guide with the spirit of 
understanding these, Thy servants, the 
few among the many, in a crucial day 
lifted by their fellows to high pedestals 
of power and influence. May their words 
and counsels, so laden with possibilities 
to affect this stricken generation, add to 
the world’s store of good will and be for 
the healing of the nations. 

May the lure of expediency never bend 
our conscience to low aims which betray 
high principles. Hear Thou our prayer 
as out of the depths we cry, bowing at 
the world’s great altar stairs which slope 
through darkness up to Thee. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


RECESS OUT OF RESPECT TO THE 
MEMORY OF ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
SON 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, out of respect to the memory of a 
great American, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess subject to the call of the 


Chair, when Senators attending the 
funeral of Adlai Stevenson return. 

(At 12 o'clock and 2 minutes p.m., the 
Senate took a recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair.) 

At 12:56 pm. the Senate reas- 
sembled, when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Inouye in the 
chair). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
take the occasion at this time to yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon, who I believe has a few remarks 
to make and a few questions to ask but, 
before I yield, I ask unanimous consent 
that the requirement for the reading of 
the Journal be temporarily waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4822) to 
authorize the prosecution of a transit de- 
velopment program for the National 
Capital region, and to further the objec- 
tives of the act of July 14, 1960, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 4822) to authorize the 
prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region, 
and to further the objectives of the act 
of July 14, 1960, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I said 
last night, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion today I would rise to a point of per- 
sonal privilege to discuss certain proce- 
dural problems which developed at the 
time of the extraordinary adjournment 
of the Senate last night. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
I was the Presiding Officer last night at 
7:15, I know precisely what transpired. 
I believe it may serve a useful purpose if 
I were to review, in a friendly and calm 
way, exactly what happened. 

I had agreed to preside over the Sen- 
ate. I had an engagement later, and it 
would have been most embarrassing to 
me if I had had to break it. I therefore 
told the staff at the desk that they could 
not count upon me after 7 o’clock. I 
made it very clear to the desk officers, 
and repeated it, that they could not count 
on me after 7 o’clock. 

Seven o’clock came. Seven fifteen 
o’clock came. I was informed that it 
would be impossible to relieve me. 

Therefore I adjourned the Senate. 
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I wish to make it abundantly clear, and 
very frankly, that I had no idea what 
subject the Senator from Oregon would 
discuss. I have the greatest respect for 
him as a brilliant Senator and an able 
advocate of his State. The last thing in 
the world that I would ever do would be 
in any way to say anything or do any- 
thing that would be in the slightest way 
disrespectful to him. 

I recognize his right to have the floor. 

Because of a breakdown in communi- 
cations, there developed a situation in 
which I was supposed to be relieved, and 
I was not. 

I extend to the senior Senator from 
Oregon my highest regards, and again 
tell him that the last thing in the world 
that I would ever do would be in any way 
to try to cut off his right to speak, or to 
prevent his saying what he wanted to 
say in the Senate. 

His counsel and wisdom have been 
warmly regarded by all of us for many, 
many years. 

I believe that probably enough has 
been said on this subject. It is not an 
important issue. Speaking for myself, I 
would prefer to let the matter drop now. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Maryland concerning his personal 
view in regard to this matter. This is 
not a matter of personalities between the 
Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Oregon. It is a question of pro- 
cedure and precedent, and I should like 
to discuss it briefly from a procedural 
standpoint. 

First, Senators have no substantive 
rights in the Senate except with respect 
to our procedural rights. It is for each 
one of us to determine how we can best 
carry out our duties as Senators. As the 
present majority leader, and I am sure 
past majority leaders also, will testify, 
for the past 12 years I have endeavored 
to arrive at an understanding with the 
majority leader when I had so-called 
nongermane subjects to discuss, to re- 
serve those speeches until the business of 
the day had been completed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that what the Senator from 
Oregon has just said is true. Yesterday 
afternoon, at about 4 o’clock, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, the Senator from 
Oregon came to me and mentioned the 
fact that he had a very important speech 
that he would like to make, and he asked 
when would be the best time to make 
it. 

I suggested to him if he could wait 
until the pending business was disposed 
of it would be appreciated. He said that 
was fine with him, just so he got the 
floor yesterday and was able to make 
that speech. 

The Senator from Oregon kept his 
word. I assure him that what he said 
just now is true. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
the policy I have followed for 12 years. 
There have been a few occasions on 
which, because of timing, it has been 
necessary for me to make some nonger- 
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mane speech earlier in the day, and I 
have worked that out with the majority 
leader. 

The facts of this case show that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
made very clear to the staff that he was 
not going to be able to preside beyond 7 
o' clock. The senior Senator from Ore- 
gon had no knowledge of that. 

The controversy between the Senator 
from Maryland and the staff does not in- 
volve in any way the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and, of course, it should not be al- 
lowed to jeopardize the parliamentary 
rights of Senators nor of the Senate as 
a whole. 

Had I had knowledge of their problem, 
I would have been glad to discuss it with 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. BREW- 
STER] and I would myself have volun- 
teered to call a quorum at 7 o’clock. 
During that quorum call period, there is 
no question that we could have sup- 
plied a necessary Presiding Officer to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Maryland. 
I had no opportunity to do that, because 
the Senate was adjourned while I was 
addressing the Chair, and asking for rec- 
ognition. 

As I addressed the Chair, the Senator 
from Maryland adjourned the Senate. 

I make clear to the Senator from 
Maryland [(Mr. BREWSTER] and the en- 
tire Senate that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is not engaging in any personal 
difference with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

As one who has been here for 20 years, 
I intend to see to it that the parliamen- 
tary rights of each Member of this body 
are protected. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] has pointed out that some years 
ago he was in a somewhat similar situa- 
tion and the senior Senator from Oregon 
came to his defense. 

I want to say that the Senator from 
Maryland was entitled to have some re- 
lief and arrangements should have been 
made for him to get relief. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Wili the senior 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the question of 
protecting the parliamentary rights of 
any Senator, the joint leadership is en- 
tirely in accord with the views expressed 
by the senior Senator from Oregon. 

The parliamentary rights of every Sen- 
ator will be protected at all times, and in- 
sofar as the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator on yesterday evening 
was concerned, I wish to state those facts 
were recorded accurately. His rights 
were not protected. As far as the rea- 
sons for those rights not being protected 
were concerned, I would say in all hon- 
esty that some portion of the blame ought 
to be attached to the majority 3 
who had not made the necessary arrang 
ments to take care of the situation which 
had developed because of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] occupy- 
ing the chair. 

In fact, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER] occupied the chair as a 
special favor because we could not get 
anyone else, and I believe he had been in 
the chair for about 3 hours. 
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Assignments for such periods is a very 
bad practice, and if the Senator from 
Oregon would agree with me, I think 
something ought to be done about hav- 
ing more of our senior Members take 
over the chair because it is not a chore; 
it is an honor, and it is a privilege. It is 
a distinction to preside over this body. 
I would like to anticipate then when 
older Members are called upon to take 
the chair, they will do so without too 
much grumbling and with appreciation 
of the honor which such service entails. 

Mr. MORSE. The majority leader 
commented on a point I was about to 
make. Before I proceed to support what 
he has said, I wish to disclaim the point 
made by the Senator from Montana that 
he in any way is responsible for what 
happened last night. We all know the 
dedication of the majority leader to the 
work of the Senate. We know the long 
hours that he spends here. In fact, I 
have come to the Senate many mornings 
at 7:30 a.m. and I have found that the 
majority leader has already preceded 
me. I believe that on a majority of the 
mornings each week the majority leader 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] have breakfast together by 8 
o'clock, and very often before 8 o'clock. 
The Senator from Montana was in no 
way responsible for what happened last 
night. A series of misunderstandings 
and errors developed. It is unfortunate 
that a quorum was not called so that the 
Senator from Maryland could have left 
and we could have provided another Pre- 
siding Officer. 

I only wish to say, for the purpose of 
the Recorp, that the practice of enter- 
ing, by unanimous consent, previous or- 
ders that upon the conclusion of the 
day’s business the Senate shall stand 
adjourned until a given hour the next 
day, does impose an obligation upon the 
Presiding Officer to determine whether 
there is further business. 

Last night no such determination 
was made, and as the Recorp shows, a 
Senator was addressing the Chair seek- 
ing recognition. Under those circum- 
stances, the Presiding Officer has no right 
to adjourn the Senate. 

Before he left last night, the Senator 
from Montana came to my desk and said, 
“Will you make your speech and then, 
after you finish your speech, move to ad- 
journ until tomorrow, at 12 o’clock?” 

I said, “I shall do that.” 

The Senator from Montana has given 
me similar instruction many, many times. 
He has said, “When you get to that point, 

you may inquire as to whether or not 
there is any further business, and if there 
is no further business, then you move to 
adjourn.” 

What I have said is no personal criti- 
cism of the Senator from Maryland. I 
am merely saying that what happened 
could have been avoided if a quorum call 
had been held. I am disappointed that 
it was not suggested that a quorum 
should be called so that the Senator 
could leave, and then we could have 
worked out an arrangement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact, al- 
though not frequently practiced, that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, in the 
event of an emergency or for any reason 
satisfactory to himself, can suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that is another 
procedure that may be followed. I am 
not critical because it was not followed. 
I am only pointing out, for precedential 
reference, that either procedure would 
have prevented the situation that devel- 
oped. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam not making my 
comments in criticism of anyone. I was 
in the Senate a long time before I knew 
that a Senator when acting as the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate could suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I wanted to 
bring that point into the debate so that 
it will be clearly apparent for all Sena- 
tors who have the onerous duty of pre- 
siding at embarrassing times to them- 
selves. That is a well settled rule, as I 
understand, and if the Presiding Officer 
and the Senator from Oregon will yield, 
I should like to address a parliamentary 
inquiry to have that point incorporated 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. In- 
our in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Chair re- 
state that ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Presiding Officer, as a Member of the 
Senate, may suggest the absence of a 
quorum at an appropriate time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to say for the Recorp what I know to be 
true. The event that occurred last night 
was the fault of more than one Senator, 
in some respects. 

In some respects, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana feels that he had some 
responsibility with respect to what hap- 
pened, because he investigated after it 
had happened and learned that what the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
said was correct. The Senator from 
Maryland had repeatedly told the staff 
assistants that they were not keeping 
their word to him; that they should have 
done what they promised. They said 
they were trying to keep their word, but 
that Senators were reluctant to take the 
chair, for fear that if they took it no 
other Senator would be available to re- 
lieve them. While I knew nothing about 
it, I feel that I should have made it my 
business to know and to have made my- 
self available if needed. 

The Senator from Oregon is one of the 
great Members of this body. He is a 
courageous man. He has always de- 
fended the parliamentary rights of every 
Member of the Senate without fear or 
favor. 

Some years ago a similar event hap- 
pened to this Senator. The Senator 
from Oregon was on the floor and sought 
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to protect my rights. The then Vice 
President, who was presiding, adjourned 
the Senate when I was demanding a 
quorum call. The Senator from Oregon 
championed my right to make my speech 
on the following day. He was trying to 
protect the rights of another Senator in 
a completely parallel situation. On the 
following day the Senator from Oregon 
made a speech, which took a great deal 
of courage, in which he read the rule 
book to the then Vice President in strong 
terms that could not be misunderstood. 

I have tried to find the speech, but 
apparently someone thought it better 
that it not appear in the permanent 
Recorp perhaps as a courtesy to the Vice 
President. But the Senator from Ore- 
gon chastised the Vice President severely 
for the adjournment of the Senate while 
the Senator from Louisiana was trying 
to make his speech. 

Mr. MORSE. As I recall, I was a 
Republican then. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Senator from Maryland told certain 
assistants that if they did not have him 
relieved from presiding so that he could 
keep his commitment, he would simply 
have to leave, the reaction of one or two 
members of the staff was, That is what 
they always say. They say it, but they 
do not do it.” 

I have also detected that the Senator 
from Oregon is not always quick to excuse 
an unkept commitment. He is a difficult 
man to deal with if someone has told him 
that something would be done and then 
lets him down. 

This event highlights the problem. I 
should have known about it; I had not 
been informed about it. But now that I 
know about it, as assistant to the ma- 
jority leader I shall cooperate and help 
the majority leader, because Senators 
should not be imposed upon more than is 
reasonable. Senators keep their word, 
and we should see to it that what we ask 
of them is not unfair. 

Most of us recall situations that make 
us sympathize. I was once presiding 
over the Senate and was in great physical 
pain. [Laughter.] Perhaps it would 
appear better in the Recor if I explained 
what the pain actually was. [Laughter.] 

On that occasion, I was rushing to at- 
tend a yea-and-nay vote. I slipped on 
my way down the marble stairs about 
where the picture of the Battle of Lake 
Erie is. I tumbled down the steps and 
landed near the feet of the statue of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. My arm was sprung. 
It did not hurt so much until I found 
myself sitting in the chair of the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The Senator who was speaking—not 
the Senator from Oregon, but the for- 
mer Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY—continued to talk while my pain 
became greater and greater. If I do say 
so, I believe I turned the air blue when I 
finally had the chance to explain that I 
thought I had been imposed upon. I 
explained to the then Senator from Min- 
nesota how resentful I felt. I had sent 
a message to him, pleading that he get 
his speech over with so that I could go 
to see a doctor. 

Many Senators understand the prob- 
lem. Now that we have had an explana- 
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tion of the matter and it has been high- 
lighted, as the Senator from Oregon has 
suggested, we should consider, when the 
Democratic conference meets on Mon- 
day—and I hope that the Republican 
Senators will do likewise—taking meas- 
ures to see to it that we increase the 
amount of presiding that senior Senators 
do, because a great burden has been im- 
posed on the junior Members. It has 
been something of an undue burden. I 
hope we shall be able to see to it that this 
type of activity is not complained of in 
the future. In some respect, I feel that 
we bear some responsibility in this mat- 
ter. Since the occurrence of last night, 
some of the senior Senators, whom I 
thought we would not be able to persuade 
to preside again, have offered to preside. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I com- 
pletely agree with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] that no Senator should be placed 
in the position in which the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster] was placed 
last night, when he had an arrangement 
with the staff to relieve him from presid- 
ing, but other Senators did not appear 
to take over. 

The point I wish to make is that no 
Senator’s procedural right should suffer. 
The Senate rules should suffer this sum- 
mary violation for such reasons. Had a 
quorum call been had last night, a 
Presiding Officer could have been pro- 
duced and would have been produced. 

The Senate will find itself in a bad po- 
sition procedurally if some such arrange- 
ment as the majority leader and the 
majority whip have just suggested is not 
made. The practice is, toward the end 
of an afternoon—and I have heard it 
happen many times—that the minority 
leader will ask the majority leader for 
advice, so that he can advise Senators on 
the minority side of the aisle what the 
plans are for the rest of the day. The 
majority leader responds, and very often 
the majority leader will then say, “Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate finishes its business for 
the day, it stand in adjournment or take 
a recess until 12 o’clock noon, or some 
other hour, tomorrow.” That request in- 
variably is agreed to. 

Certainly we do not want to be placed 
in such a position when a Senator who 
intends to speak later will have to object. 
That does not create a cooperative rela- 
tionship in the Senate. 

Neither should a Senator be placed in 
a position after he has entered into an 
arrangement with the majority leader 
that he will speak later in order to ac- 
commodate the Senate during the after- 
noon, of having to object to unanimous- 
consent agreements to limit time. If he 
cannot rely on an arrangement whereby 
he can finish his speech after the ger- 
mane business of the day has been trans- 
acted, he will have to object to unani- 
mous-consent agreements to limit time, 
because he must protect his right to speak 
in the middle of the day. I do not want 
to be placed in that position. I want to 
continue to make available to every Sen- 
ator the right to continue the practice 
that some of us follow of speaking at the 
end of the day. 
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Perhaps as a result of this incident a 
great improvement will be made in the 
procedure of the Senate. That will be all 
to the good. 

I believe every one of the so-called 
senior Members of the Senate has the 
same responsibility of going to the desk 
and presiding for his fair share of the 
time as has any so-called younger Mem- 
ber of the Senate, in terms of tenure. 
The senior Senator from Oregon will al- 
ways perform his pro rata share of what 
the Senator from Montana rightly says is 
a privilege. I like to think of presiding 
over the Senate as a great honor and dis- 
tinction, not as a chore, I believe we 
have been unintentionally downgrading 
the chair of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate by parceling out the assignment 
as a sort of duty for younger Members 
of the Senate. 

I close by saying to the senior Senator 
from Maryland that I appreciate his at- 
titude in this matter. It is not a matter 
of personalities. It is a matter of the 
senior Senator from Oregon doing what 
he can to protect procedural rights in the 
Senate. Instances such as this have their 
political repercussions; but the Senator 
from Maryland in his statement this 
afternoon to those who read has given 
the answer to what I understand are the 
headlines in Oregon today that the senior 
Senator from Oregon was disciplined on 
the floor of the Senate last night, when 
I was merely the victim of circumstances 
over which I had no control or knowledge 
whatsoever. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 say to the senior Senator from 
Oregon, as one Member of the Senate, 
that I very much appreciate the fact that 
the Senator has made some very fine and 
eloquent speeches at times when other 
Senators wanted to be home with their 
families and with various people with 
whom they had dinner commitments, so 
that the Senate could proceed with its 
business. 

The speeches of the senior Senator 
from Oregon have been informative and 
very helpful to me. I recall that when 
the Senator from Oregon was the sole 
representative of the Independent Party 
in the U.S. Senate—when he was not rep- 
resenting the Republican Party or the 
Democratic Party—he would make a 
once-a-week report for the Independent 
Party of the United States. The leader- 
ship frequently had some difficulty in 
persuading a Senator to remain on Fri- 
day afternoon to hear the Senator make 
his report, which usually required 3 to 
312 hours. Most Senators wanted to 
rush away and be out of the city on Fri- 
day afternoons. They were concerned 
with the traffic rush. 

As the Senator recalls, the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana was not drafted for 
the job, but volunteered to be Presid- 
ing Officer at sessions when the Senator 
made his report to the Senate concern- 
ing the Independent Party. 

The speeches were among some of the 
most enlightening and learned speeches 
to which I have ever listened. I still go 
back to those speeches to get some in- 
formation in the field of resource de- 
velopment which the Senator developed 
in a very fine fashion, along with some 
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other items which he reported on in his 
reports for the Independent Party. 

I hope that by now the Democrats have 
taken some of the plans which the Sen- 
ator recommended at that time, before 
he decided to join forces with us on this 
side of the aisle. The Senator had some 
magnificent ideas. 

As the Senator perhaps noticed, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana had been 
voting against the high dam at Hell’s 
Canyon. However, after sitting in the 
chair and hearing the reports of the 
Independent Party for about 3 months, 
the junior Senator from Louisiana 
changed his vote and voted with the 
Senator from Oregon on the high dam 
at Hell’s Canyon. That shows that the 
words were not all wasted. Results were 
achieved by them. Iam sure that a great 
deal more results were achieved because 
others read the Record and had an op- 
portunity to know of the information 
which was made available in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
express to the senior Senator from 
Oregon my deep personal appreciation 
for the dignity and courtesy and manner 
in which he has approached a most dif- 
ficult and delicate problem. 

I express my personal respect and 
thanks to the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland for the statement which he has 
made. I believe that the remarks made 
by the two distinguished Senators this 
afternoon show that they both have the 
confidence of their colleagues. It shows 
that they are both big men, and I mean 
“big” with a capital “B.” 

I am delighted and appreciative that 
both Senators have done what they have 
just done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I add 
only that I am delighted with the fe- 
licitous and understanding way in which 
the difficulty provoked by last night’s 
incident has been handled. The situa- 
tion has been handled in the finest tra- 
dition of the Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has displayed a rare patience and 
tolerance—and particularly so in the con- 
ference this morning. 

I say for the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland that he has done pre- 
cisely the same thing. 

That is exactly what the Senate and 
the country expect of the Senate. The 
Senate has risen to the occasion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the comments of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe that the senior Senator from 
Oregon should have the privilege, if he 
so desires, of making the speech now 
that he intended to make last night. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
follow the wishes of my majority leader. 

I have the speech to make some time 
today. I sent to the Press Gallery yes- 
terday a foreign policy speech that could 
be delivered today, too. It will not make 
any difference to me when I deliver them. 
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They will both be delivered some time 
before the Senate adjourns today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator be agreeable to a brief 
morning hour before proceeding with the 
GI bill? 

Mr. MORSE. By all means. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to make clear, as a 
parliamentary matter, that the Senator 
from Oregon serves notice that he wants 
no changes at all made in the permanent 
record of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
the Senate with respect to the record 
made last night and today. I shall object 
to any deletion of anything from the 
Recorp. Since the discussion earlier, 
which involved an incident with refer- 
ence to the majority whip which did not 
appear in the Recorp, I want to say that 
this is going to appear in the RECORD to 
avoid a similar incident in the future. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 15, 1965, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, July 16, 1965, the 
Vice President had signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 21. An act to provide for the optimum 
development of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources through the coordinated planning of 
water and related land resources, through the 
establishment of a water resources council 
and river basin commissions, and by pro- 
viding financial assistance to the States in 
order to increase State particlaption in such 
planning; 

H.R. 4526. An act to extend the provisions 
of title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years, ending September 7, 1970; 

H.R. 5041. An act to provide for safety reg- 
ulation of common carriers by pipeline under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6453. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes. 


PRINTING OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that H.R. 7984, 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965, be printed in the form in which 
it passed the Senate yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1148. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to utilize its employees 
more effectively and to improve administra- 
tive efficiency (Rept. No. 461). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE: 
S. 2293. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Szobotka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 
S. 2294. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 
By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 
S. 2295. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Rubino; and 
S. 2296. A bill for the relief of Dr. Stanley 
L. Javett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] be added to the list of cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2067) to amend chapter 
35, relating to war orphans’ educational 
assistance, of title 38, United States Code, 
so as to increase the educational assist- 
ance allowances paid under such chapter, 
at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typ1ncs], I ask unanimous 
consent that his name be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2228) to correct 
inequities with respect to the basic com- 
pensation of teachers and teaching posi- 
tions under the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel 
Practices Act, at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 16, 1965, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 21) to provide for the 
optimum development of the Nation’s 
natural resources through the coordi- 
nated planning of water and related land 
resources, through the establishment of 
a water resources council and river basin 
commissions, and by providing financial 
assistance to the States in order to in- 
opa State participation in such plan- 

ng. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration of the Judiciary 
Committee be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTES TO ADLAI STEVENSON 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while paying tribute to the late Adlai 
Stevenson, the Washington Post ob- 
served in an editorial yesterday that 
there is no one to eulogize and praise 
him as eloquently as he praised others. 
Surely the most eloquent voice in Amer- 
ican politics is stilled. One of the finest 
minds and spirits of our times has left 
us—leaving a void no one can fill. Our 
Nation—the whole world—is the poorer 
for his passing. 

Today, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that some of these trib- 
utes, specifically yesterday’s July 15 edi- 
torials in the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post, and the Washington Star, 
along with our President’s own eulogy 
and with the selected statements of world 
leaders recorded in the New York Times 
of July 15, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, July 15, 1965] 

ADLAI STEVENSON 


The Nation and the world are poorer today 
for having lost Adlai Stevenson. He was one 
of the finer minds and spirits of our time. 
He had wit. He had grace. He had elo- 
quence. And he had intellectual depth of a 
kind that makes some men, a relative few, 
seem to tower over their fellows. 

These gifts were well used by Mr. Steven- 
son. He drew upon them to support the im- 
portant role he played in the founding of the 
United Nations. Later they served him in 
his spectacularly successful campaign for the 
governorship of Illinois. And in 1952 and 
1956, though he was decisively defeated by 
General Eisenhower, they made him stand 
out as one of the most striking, most likable, 
most literate presidential candidates in 
American history. Finally, they won him 
the respect, even the affection, of most of his 
colleagues in the U.N., from both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. All the members, or nearly 
all, genuinely mourn his passing. As our 
chief delegate there, he was invariably 
courteous and friendly, though a hard-boiled 
defender of our country against Communist 
attack. 

What is primarily interesting to Americans, 
however, is not Mr. Stevenson’s role in the 
U.N., but the story of his bid for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He received the 
Democratic nomination in 1952 and 1956, and 
even in 1960 his never-say-die supporters 
tried their poor best to have him nominated. 
It is doubtful that any politician in our 
history has had a more devoted or more emo- 
tional following, large remnants of which 
still regret his failure to attain the Presi- 
dency. But there is ground for the thought 
that he himself dreaded the idea of the White 
House. There is ground, too, with all respect 
to him, for the feeling that it is probably 
just as well that he never got there. 

It has become a sort of cliche, of course, 
to equate Mr. Stevenson with Hamlet, 
Shakespeare’s tragically indecisive prince. 
Still, the cliche has substance in it. One can 
recall, for example, Mr. Stevenson’s oddly 
negative acceptance speech at the 1952 Demo- 
cratic Convention. “I accept your nomina- 
tion,” he said. “I should have preferred to 
hear those words uttered by a stronger, wiser, 
better man than myself. I would not seek 
your nomination for the Presidency because 
the burdens of that office stagger the imagi- 
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nation. I have asked the merciful Father of 
us all to let this cup from me.” 

He was a gentle, an affable, a kind, and sen- 
sitive man; in no sense could he be called 
tough. Perhaps he felt in his heart what the 
American voters seemed to feel—that in a 
time of crisis the President needs other qual- 
ities than those that so endeared Stevenson 
to us all. 

Still, today, one can hardly fail to reflect 
that Adlai Stevenson's sort of world would 
be a far better place than the one we know. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 15, 
1965] 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


He was a man without malice in an age in 
which public enterprise and international 
affairs were largely disfigured by malice. He 
was a man of great warmth of spirit and 
largeness of heart in an era marked by cold 
calculation and selfishness. He was a man 
of humor and wit in an interval of national 
life during which such talents in public men 
inspired suspicion. He was a man of humil- 
ity in a season when those with more oc- 
casion to have it possessed none of it. He 
was a man whose utterance, like Jefferson’s, 
was always felicitous and graceful and often 
beautifully eloquent. He was a man given 
to introspection and soul searching in an in- 
terval of history preempted by men of 
action. 

For these qualities he was idolized by mil- 
lions of Americans, respected by more and 
looked upon abroad as an embodiment of the 
best democratic impulses and values of 
American life. His death in London yester- 
day must have had an impact upon most 
citizens as great as that ordinarily arising 
from the loss of a head of state. Upon many 
it inflicted a sense of deprivation like that 
felt at the loss of a close friend or a member 
of the family circle. 

In his long and controversial public life he 
was the object of many reproaches but few 
dared to say, and none could say with justice, 
that he was not a good man in the sense that 
he was forever governed in his words and in 
his acts by the wish to further the good of 
his country, the well-being of his country- 
men, the fair name of his Nation at home 
and abroad. It is doubtful if there is any 
man in our history of whom it could be as 
safely asserted that he never permitted 
private interest to conflict with what he 
understood as the public good. And this, 
when spoken of him, is higher praise than it 
would be of other men, for he had no ca- 
pacity for that subtle self-deceit that per- 
mits men to identify their own and the pub- 
lic weal. 

On this occasion many will regret that he 
did not achieve the high office which twice he 
sought. It is easy to imagine small changes 
in circumstance that would have made him 
President, But the regret must be tempered. 
No one knew better than he the anguish of 
power—and he would have suffered in it, not 
rejoiced in it. When he addressed the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in 1960 he 
described the search for truth as a principle 
of our national life. He said: “In this striv- 
ing, it is a matter of experience that some 
strains are almost too great for human 
fortitude—and of these strains, none is more 
testing than that of prolonged and unques- 
tioned power.” Probably few candidates for 
our highest office have had the same aware- 
ness of this aspect of the ordeal of public 
office. 

On that occasion he spoke on the role of 
the opposition in American public life and 
rightly and wisely declared: “The possibility 
of alternating the government, which only 
the acceptance of opposition secures, is essen- 
tial to the health of both, to those who 
govern and to those who would. If succes- 
sion to power is the consequence of success- 
ful criticism, this fact, in itself, should sober 
the critics, keep their attacks within the 
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limits of the practicable, weight them with 
the sense of coming responsibility, weaken 
the pull of the lunatic fringe.” That is the 
kind of opposition leader that he always was. 

His public life was capped by his great ca- 
reer at the United Nations. He must have 
found this an anguishing public service for a 
man of his sensitive nature, his preference for 
restrained utterance, his passionate faith in 
his own country and his contempt for ex- 
travagant demogoguery. But he suffered its 
adversity patiently and without complaint or 
protest serving to the end at the task to 
which he was summoned, however distaste- 
ful it was to him. 

He was often asked, as men so gifted often 
are, to speak in praise of others—his col- 
leagues, his President, his friends, his rivals. 
His gift of eloquent speech was not withheld, 
but he must have wished in his own wry 
way, that he could have struck a better bar- 
gain and have heard more words in praise 
of himself. So it is that now there is none to 
speak of him as eloquently as he would have 
spoken of others. In this, as in every aspect 
of his life, he gave more than he received. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1965] 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Adlai Stevenson belonged to a distin- 
guished line in American history—Clay, Cal- 
houn, Daniel Webster, come quickly to 
mind—who were great figures without ever 
reaching the summit of office and power. 
In Stevenson’s case, it was, paradoxically, the 
splendid quality of the man that blocked 
his way. 

American politics attracts greatness, as 
our history amply proves; but it is a harsh 
master, requiring a certain toughness, an 
iron strain, a driving ambition, a sometimes 
devious flexibility and, as much as anything, 
a common touch. This would not be a de- 
scription of Adlai Stevenson. 

The qualities that come to mind make up 
one of the most delightful and intelligent 
men of our time: perceptive and urbane; 
thoughtful and articulate; courageous and 
sensitive; humble and sophisticated. In the 
best connotation of an old-fashioned phrase, 
he was a man of the world, often even more 
honored and appreciated abroad than he was 
at home. There was no one like him in the 
United States and yet he was as truly a 
product of American civilization as anyone 
in public life today. 

He touched the height of his career in the 
presidential contest of 1952, surely one of 
the greatest electoral campaigns of any can- 
didate in American history. Who that heard 
it could ever forget his acceptance speech 
that unbelievable night in Chicago? Some 
say he lost because he was too much the egg- 
head, and because his irresponsible and won- 
derful sense of humor ran away with him a 
bit too often. But he inspired millions and 
brought a new sense of dedication and pur- 
pose to the American political scene. 

Because of his deep interest in and un- 
derstanding of international affairs, it was 
natural that he should become the chief 
US. representative at the United Nations. 
He had played a role at its inception in San 
Francisco and London; he believed in it, and 
no one worked with greater distinction than 
he to keep it going and to raise the level 
of its debates. 

It is a sad note that his life should have 
ended with the United Nations in trouble, 
the United States edging into war and him- 
self seemingly unhappy in his own role. One 
had the impression in recent months that 
Adlai Stevenson was serving more out of pa- 
triotism than conviction. He acted like a 
man whose great days were behind him, al- 
most as if he were out of tune with today. 

The impression may well have been false, 
but he often in his career seemed to lack con- 
fidence in himself. There was never any 
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need to do so. Whatever he did, he did well. 
He will be honored most of all because he 
was the best kind of intellectual and liberal 
in an era when these qualities were sorely 
needed in the United States. 

Adlai Stevenson had made a place for him- 
self—and now the place is empty, and the 
whole of the free world, not only his own 
country, is the poorer for his going. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1965] 
TEXT OF JOHNSON TRIBUTES 


(Nore.—Following are the texts of state- 
ments today on the death of Adlai E. 
Stevenson by President Johnson, made at a 
White House luncheon honoring Japanese 
Cabinet members and in a later television 
appearance.) 

STATEMENT AT LUNCHEON 


We are deeply grateful for the time that 
the ministers of the Cabinet of Japan have 
given to this visit to our country. We have 
found our discussions to be both pleasant 
and productive. 

It seems that it is very difficult to avoid 
some tragedy in meetings of this kind be- 
cause I remember almost 20 months ago when 
members of the American Cabinet were en 
route to Tokyo for discussions that we first 
learned of the death of our beloved President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

A few moments before this luncheon began 
today I received word that the great and 
good man, Adlai Stevenson, had died in 
London. 

Of course, my immediate reaction was to 
cancel this luncheon meeting. But after 
talking to some of the members of my own 
Cabinet and some of his friends they all 
realized that Adlai Stevenson would not 
have had us do any such thing. He would 
want us to continue because he was first, and 
he was foremost, concerned that the works 
of peace and the works of progress and, most 
important, the works of understanding, 
which have prevailed and predominated 
throughout this meeting, must go on, 

So this, then, is our legacy from Adlai 
Stevenson—charge to continue the quest for 
a decent world, for a better world order, for 
a life for man that is free of war and destruc- 
tion and the oppression of his spirit. 

So this is our pledge to the memory of this 
great man who is really, as all of you here 
know, a true citizen of the world—a pledge 
to devote our energies and our talents and 
our resources and our wills to the cause for 
which he died. 

We realize that America lost its foremost 
advocate and its most eloquent spirit and 
one of the finest voices for peace in the world. 
The world of freedom has lost, I think, per- 
haps its most dedicated champion. 

So I would like to ask each of you to stand 
with me in a moment of silent tribute to 
this great lover of peace, this great states- 
man, Adlai E. Stevenson. 


STATEMENT ON TV 


The flame which illuminated the dreams 
and expectations of an entire world is now 
extinguished. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, is 
dead. 

I am sending a delegation of distinguished 
Americans, headed by the Vice President, to 
London to bring his body back to America 
on the airplane of the President of the 
United States. 

His great hero, Abraham Lincoln, said at 
the beginning of his political career that “I 
have no other ambition so great as that of 
being truly esteemed of my fellow men, by 
rendering myself worthy of their esteem.” 

And although his disappointments were 
many, in this, like Lincoln, he was vindi- 
cated. 

Like Lincoln he was rooted in America’s 
heartland, yet his voice reached across every 
boundary of nation and race and class. 
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A GREAT EMANCIPATOR 


Like Lincoln he was a great emancipator. 
It was his gift to help emancipate men from 
narrowness of mind and the shackles which 
selfishness and ignorance place upon the 
human adventure. 

Like Lincoln he will be remembered more 
for what he stood for than for the offices he 
held, more for the ideals he embodied than 
the position in which he served, for history 
honors men more for what they were than 
who they were. And by this standard he 
holds a permanent place on that tiny roster 
of those who will be remembered as long as 
mankind is strong enough to honor great- 
ness. 

It seems such a short time ago that out of 
Illinois came that thoughtful eloquence sum- 
moning an entire nation back from its dan- 
gerous drift toward contentment and com- 
placency. For an entire generation of Ameri- 
cans he imparted a nobility to public life and 
a grandeur to American purpose which had 
already reshaped the life of the Nation and 
which will endure for many generations. 


VISION AND HIGH PURPOSE 


One by one he sounded the great themes 
of our times—peace and justice and the well- 
being of humanity. And many men will 
labor for many years toward the vision and 
high purpose which was the generous out- 
pouring of this man’s heart and skills. 

He was an American. And he served his 
country well. But what he saw, and what 
he spoke, and what he worked for, is the 
shared desire of humanity. He believed in 
us, perhaps more than we deserved. And so 
we came to believe in ourselves, more than 
we had. And if we persevere, then on the 
foundation of that faith we can build the 
wondrous works of peace and of justice 
among the nations. 

He will not see that day. But it will be his 
day still. 

Let us, therefore, adversary and friend 
alike, pause for a moment and weep for one 
who was a friend and guide to all mankind. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1965] 


WORLD LEADERS PAY TRIBUTE TO STEVENSON 
AS A STATESMAN—U.N, ENVOY CALLED “VOICE 
OF REASON”—MANY PRAISE His DEVOTION 
TO PEACE AND COURAGE IN CAUSE OF FREEDOM 


Statements of sorrow and tribute were 
made yesterday by leading American and 
foreign figures after the death of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Among them were the following: 

U Thant, Secretary General of the United 
Nations, sent the following message to Presi- 
dent Johnson: “I was so shocked and grieyed 
to hear of the sudden and tragic death of 
Ambassador Stevenson. As the representa- 
tive of the United States of America he had 
earned the respect, admiration, and affection 
of all his colleagues at the United Nations 
for his extraordinary human qualities. I 
know that you must feel a sense of personal 
loss on the death of such a distinguished 
American who was also a member of your 
official Cabinet. Your grief is shared by all 
of us at the United Nations.” 

S. Truman: “I am shocked and sad- 
dened at the untimely passing of Adlai 
Stevenson. His contribution and services 
to this Nation and his distinguished record 
in the field of foreign relations in our quest 
for peace will be long remembered by a grate- 
ful nation and his friends throughout the 
world.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower: “The an- 
nouncement that a public servant of Adlai 
Stevenson's international stature should be 
suddenly and finally removed from the world 
strikes a tragic note for all Americans. As 
the leader of his party in two presidential 
campaigns and as our spokesman at the 
United Nations in recent years, he has won 
an abiding place in his country’s history. 
Mrs. Eisenhower and I join all others who love 
freedom in mourning his untimely passing.” 
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Chief Justice Earl Warren: I'm just 
shocked. It’s a tremendous loss. He per- 
formed the most difficult tasks in the United 
Nations any American had to perform.” 

Richard M. Nixon: “In the graceful elo- 
quence of his public statements, he had no 
peers. In two gallant campaigns for the 
Presidency and as our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson served his 
party, his country, and the cause of freedom 
with rare courage, ability, and dignity.” 

Governor Rockefeller: “The death of Adlai 
Stevenson is a great shock. His was a life 
of distinguished public service. Governor 
of the great State of Illinois, twice a candi- 
date of his party for the Nation's highest 
office, and American Ambassador to the 
United Nations, he was an articulate spokes- 
man for the cause of human freedom 
throughout the world.” 

Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY: “The man 
who set out to ‘talk sense to the American 
people’ would not want us to mark his pass- 
ing with the exaggerated praise that is so 
often the lot of public men. But the con- 
tributions of Adlai Stevenson to the United 
States and to the world can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. Most of his adult life was spent 
in the service of government; all of it was 
spent in the service of the public.” 

Mayor Wagner: “Adlai Stevenson was a 
spokesman for humanity. His wisdom, 
warmth, and courage are a legend that will 
endure and grow with the years to come. 
He was one of New York City’s beloved sons 
who, despite the great burden of his office, 
gave unstintingly of his time to scores of 
good causes. All of us in New York City 
join his millions of friends throughout the 
world in mourning his death.” 

Michael Stewart, British Foreign Secre- 
tary: “In the sudden death in London today 
of Mr. Adlai Stevenson the world has lost a 
great statesman. As an outstanding public 
figure in his own country, as a candidate for 
the U.S. Presidency and as Governor of 
Illinois he showed a liberality of mind and 
lucidity of expression which brought him 
universal renown.” 

Cardinal Spellman: “All the world must 
mourn the loss of a man so dedicated to the 
cause of peace as Adlai Stevenson. His death 
comes at a critical time when his remarkable 
talents and his tireless efforts for the better- 
ment of mankind are sorely needed. I pray 
that God will reward his selfless service to 
others and that his soul may find eternal 

e” 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home, former British 
Prime Minister: “Adlai Stevenson will be 
mourned by his many friends and admirers in 
this country.” 

Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter: “It is hard to exaggerate the importance 
of Adlai Stevenson to the free world or to his 
country. I can only express deep grief and 
deep shock at the news.” 

Jens Otto Krag, Danish Premier: “It was 
typical of Mr. Stevenson that he was always 
ready to listen to what was being said by 
smaller countries. He was attentive not 
least to the views of the Nordic countries. 
The aim of his endeavor was a stable and just 
peace.” 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, former Indian 
Ambassador to the United States: “He stood 
for honor and justice among men and nations 
and his voice was the voice of reason in the 
United Nations.” 

The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.: 
“Our country should bow in reverence for 
the passing of a bright star from the horizon 
of world statesmanship. His leadership was 
a bright interlude in the troubled history of 
mankind.” 

Richard J. Hughes, Governor of New Jer- 
sey: “I know that the people of New Jersey 
share my grief on the loss of this consci- 
entious and distinguished leader whose de- 
parture will be mourned by freedom-loving 
people throughout the world.” 
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W. Ball, Under Secretary of State: 
“He was one of my closest friends for 30 
years. I am very stunned by this. No one 
ever had a more generous friend. He was 
aman of very great qualities.” 

Arthur J. Levitt, State controller: “The 
world has lost one of its most effective and 
eloquent spokesmen for peace and one of its 
great humanitarians.” 

Abraham D. Beame, city controller: “He 
was a man of great personal spirit, a man 
who contributed tremendously to liberal 
thinking in 20th century America.” 

Paul R. Screvane, city council president: 
“We, our city, our country, the world, have 
suffered a tremendous loss.” 

Representative WiLL1AM F. Ryan: “In him 
was crystallized the best of a civilization.” 

Representative JoHN V. LINDSAY: “Adlai 
Stevenson’s was the eloquent voice of rea- 
soned liberalism and human rights here in 
America, and indeed, the voice of America's 
conscience to the entire world.” 

Robert Moses: “His was the American im- 
age we are proud to show as the symbol of 
democracy.” 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia 
University: His was truly the global point 
of view, grounded in a profound love of his 
country and enlightened by compassion for 
all men.” 

Bishop Reuben H. Muller, president, Na- 
tlornl Council of Churches: As citizens con- 
cerned for the promise of man, we mourn the 
loss of a great champion of man.“ 

Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, presiding bishop 
of the Episcopal Church: “His image is that 
of the cultured, educated mind for whom 
fear held no decisive victory. He remained 
the kind of a man only the free world could 
produce.” 

Bishop Prince A. Taylor, Jr., president of 
the Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church: “He embodied in his life rare ideal- 
ism and practical realities as only few men 
could have ever done.” 

Archbishop Iakovos, Greek Orthodox pri- 
mate in the United States: His passing is 
an irreparable loss.” 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations: 
“The world has lost one of its most valuable 
servants.” 


A DEFENSE OF THE U.S. SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in view of 
the tendency of many in the country to 
criticize the U.S. Supreme Court for its 
decisions—mainly, of course, because 
they do not agree with them—it is re- 
freshing to find in one of our newspa- 
pers an eloquent statement defending the 
Court and pointing out to what extent 
it has, down through the years, guarded 
the liberties we all hold dear. 

Such a statement appeared in the edi- 
torial columns of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
one of our great newspaper, on July 
4 of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THESE MEN ALSO DEFENDED OUR LIBERTIES 

On this 189th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence some Americans not 
hell-bent on the highways may pause to 
contemplate briefly our glorious heritage of 
freedom, Too few, however, will give ade- 
quate consideration and approbation to the 
third branch of Government for its part 
in safeguarding these precious liberties. 
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Praise for the Supreme Court is not abun- 
dant today. Many of the Independence Day 
orations, as in the past, may be highly 
critical of the tribunal which usually is 
most unpopular when it is most active. 

“Paradoxically,” says Leo Pfeffer, consti- 
tutional lawyer, in “This Honorable Court,” 
a newly published book, “the institution 
least democratic in its structure—consist- 
ing of nine men serving for life and respon- 
sible to no one—has become the institution 
most committed to and effective in the pro- 
motion and preservation of democracy.” 


MOVES TO TRIM COURT POWER 


Except for 1937, when the Court was un- 
der fire for decisions upsetting the New 
Deal, a record number of measures to re- 
strict the tribunal are now in Congress. 
Twenty-eight years ago the Justices were 
damned for obstructing legislative power. 
Now they are attacked for usurping legis- 
lative authority. 

Hearings are underway in both Houses 
of Congress on proposals to protect State 
legislatures which the Court says are mal- 
apportioned. The hearings presage what 
may be the congressional battle of the cen- 
tury—or an exercise in futility. Ninety res- 
olutions are in the House and five in the 
Senate which in effect seek to nullify the 
Supreme Court’s “one-man, one-vote” de- 
crees, most of them by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Cries of usurpation are not new. It was 
applied with vehemence on John Marshall, 
the fourth Chief Justice, and his associates 
who established once and for all the Court’s 
authority for judicial review. 


A REFEREE IS ESSENTIAL 


Whatever the validity of original argu- 
ments against Marshall’s interpretation of 
the Court’s powers—and the painful doubts 
of thoughtful men today about recent de- 
cisions—it must be acknowledged that we 
must have some kind of referee. Our democ- 
racy needs judicial review as much to vali- 
date legislation as to invalidate it. Without 
some national body to determine validation 
and legitimacy, the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments would clash repeatedly, every de- 
partment and bureau would encroach on its 
rivals, and no citizen would know where to 
look for legally binding rules. 

This is judicial supremacy, to some extent, 
but in a democracy like ours, the people 
must agree to limit, channel, and discipline 
their own political behavior if the written 
Constitution is to indure and law prevent 
chaos. Judges are likely to err sometimes. 
They may err grievously. But who can pro- 
pose a less fallible alternative system? 

So-called judicial lawmaking is not new. 
John Quincy Adams said that Chief Justice 
Marshall settled more questions of constitu- 
tional law than all the Presidents. And De 
Tocqueville noted in the 1830's that prac- 
tically every political question in the United 
States sooner or later becomes a judicial 
question. 


ISSUES THRUST ON COURT 


For the Warren court, the Bill of Rights, 
almost forgotten for a long time, is the heart 
of the Constitution. In the 1935-36 term, 
the Supreme Court dealt with civil liberties 
in only two out of 160 written opinions, In 
the 1960-61 term, 54 of the 120 written opin- 
ions handed down dealt with civil rights. 

Failure of the executive and legislative 
branches to meet their responsibility for 
basic freedoms contributed to the Supreme 
Court’s emergence as guardian and defender 
of civil liberties. By indirectly thrusting 
upon the Court delicate problems more prop- 
erly their own, the elected branches have 
forced the judicial branch to take action. 
Judicial intervention resulted mainly from 
the necessity of filling a vacuum. Though it 
may have gone too far in some cases, the 
Court very likely has saved our Republic. 
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The Declaration of Independence paved the 
way for our Nation. The freedoms for which 
patriots fought and died were embodied in 
the Constitution which established the gov- 
ernment of checks and balances. These 
checks and balances have been the supreme 
merit of the American revolution—still go- 
ing on—and the secret of its success. 


WHY WE MUST STAY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, an argu- 
ment the other night between a Salt 
Lake City attorney and his son resulted 
in one of the best and most factual de- 
fenses of the administration’s policies in 
Vietnam I have seen. 

It came about this way. The Salt Lake 
attorney, Sanford M. Stoddard, who is a 
good friend of mine, favors completely 
the administration policy in southeast 
Asia. His son, Ray, who was graduated 
from Stanford University this June with 
an A.B. in history, does, too. But, for the 
sake of an argument, Sanford Stoddard 
took the position that the United States 
has no business in Vietnam, and should 
pull out. Ray presented the case for the 
Johnson policies, When the argument 
was completed, Ray felt he had not fully 
convinced his father, so he put his argu- 
ments down on paper. The result was 
a hard-hitting, factual statement which 
Icommend to my colleagues. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, with 
thanks to the well-informed young man 
who prepared it. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WEY WE MUST STAY In VIETNAM 
(By Ray Stoddard) 

The United States is compelled to fight a 
dirty little war in South Vietnam, not be- 
cause national interests are directly at stake 
in the area, but because this country is en- 
gaged in a larger conflict—the cold war. 
Properly, the Vietnamese engagement should 
be regarded as one battle in the cold war. 
It cannot be a decisive battle, but it is one 
which may profoundly affect the outcome 
of the larger conflict. It may well prove to 
be a point in the struggle for the 
control of southeast Asia and possibly for 
the control of all of Asia. 

If the Communists should win in South 
Vietnam, the victory is likely to produce the 
following results: 

1, The Communists will be encouraged to 
continue their aggressive policies in south- 
east Asia, They will undoubtedly mount sub- 
versive campaigns against Thailand and 
Malaysia and the Chinese may be encour- 
aged to make some sort of aggressive moves 
against India, Formosa, or Korea. 

2. U.S. allies in the area will become dis- 
couraged. If the United States proves un- 
able or unwilling to defend South Vietnam 
against Communist aggression, Thailand and 
Malaysia, and perhaps even Japan, will have 
no reason to believe that the United States 
will defend them against similar aggression. 
Thus, our allies in Asia may feel obliged to 
make their peace with China before it is too 
late. 


3. The Communists will have won an im- 
mense psychological victory among both the 
intellectuals and the masses. Already, com- 
munism has a strong appeal for the intel- 
lectuals because its successes in China have 
convinced many of them that it is the only 
possible solution for the problems of Asia. 
A Communist victory in South Vietnam will 
greatly strengthen this belief. The most 
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common motivation for political allegiance 
in Asia is not the question of who is right, 
but that of who will win. And if China 
wins in South Vietnam, a great many Asians 
will inevitably decide that China will be the 
winner in Asia. Thus, they will rush to 
jump on the band wagon. 

Therefore, South Vietnam has a symbolic 
value similar to that of Czechoslovakia in 
1937 and Korea in 1950. If Great Britain and 
France had opposed Hitler in 1937, World 
War II might have started then. On the 
other hand, it might have been prevented. 
Similarly, if the United States opposes 
China’s expansion into southeast Asia, a 
larger war may break out. On the other 
hand, the larger war may be prevented. 

The example of Korea, it is submitted, 
tends to support the argument that a strong 
stand in South Vietnam will discourage fu- 
ture friction between the United States and 
China. The Korean war was not decisive 
in terms of land control. Nor did it prove 
that the United States could defeat the 
Chinese army. It did demonstrate to China 
that the United States would oppose any act 
of open aggression in Asia. In consequence, 
the Chinese have not attempted any com- 
parable acts of aggression since 1950, those 
in Tibet and India being relatively insignifi- 
cant. 

Instead, the Chinese have developed the 
tactic of indirect aggression. In areas like 
South Vietnam and Laos, Communist sup- 

guerrillas foment unrest, exploit 
ignorance and poverty, wage war, and, the 
Communists hope, undermine the govern- 
ments. In the long run this subversive 
movement is more dangerous to the United 
States than the Korea style invasion. It is 
just as effective and much more difficult to 
defeat. 

Therefore, the United States was bound to 
attempt to halt this campaign before it be- 
came too late. The only question was 
where. The Eisenhower administration de- 
cided against Laos: the situation was too far 
gone, the Communists had too great a stra- 
tegic advantage, and the logistical problem of 
supporting a war in the area was virtually 
insoluble. The Kennedy administration, 
however, decided that the Communists could 
be stopped in South Vietnam. The situation 
there seemed to be better. The Diem gov- 
ernment appeared to be relatively stable and 
determined to defeat the Communists. Its 
army seemed to be relatively strong, while 
the Vietcong seemed to be relatively weak. 
The strategic situation was certainly much 
better. 

The Diem regime, however, proved to be 
rotten at the core. Within the first 2 years 
of the U.S. involvement, that government 
collapsed and plunged the country into a 
period of political instability from which it 
has not yet emerged. Moreover, the Viet- 
cong proved to be much stronger than ex- 
pected. Once the US. efforts became 
hampered with political problems, the 
Vietcong launched a larger and more aggres- 
Sive offensive. At the present time, it is a 
much more dangerous enemy than it was in 
1960. It is better armed, it is operating in 
larger units, it is bolder and more aggressive, 
and it is winning greater victories. To make 
matters worse, the South Vietnamese resist- 
ance is in much greater danger of collapse. 

The original Kennedy policy proved to be 
inadequate. President Johnson was forced 
to either abandon the war or to increase U.S. 
involvement. The course of abandonment, 
however, would have involved a serious de- 
feat for U.S, foreign policy. This country 
had committed itself too deeply to the win- 
ning of the war. A retreat would have cost 
the United States all of southeast Asia. It 
would have signified that the Vietcong—an 
army of only about 100,000 men—had beaten 
the United States. In the eyes of Asians, 
this country would have been exposed as a 
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paper tiger. The Communists would have 
no reason to fear its strength, and its allies 
would have no reason to trust in its aid. 

Of course, there is always the question of 
how much the control of southeast Asia is 
worth. The answer is that it is worth a 
great deal. Strategically, the area controls 
the air and sea routes between the Far East 
and Europe and the Near East. Moreover, 
military control of the area endangers Paki- 
stan and India to the west, Australia to the 
south and the Philippines to the east. And, 
on the other hand, it secures the southern 
border of China. 

But, more important, Communist control 
of southeast Asia would psychologically 
endanger the U.S. position throughout 
all of Asia. In fact, it would endanger 
that position throughout the world. To the 
Asians, China would look like a winner and 
the United States would look like a loser. No 
country can afford to build its destiny on the 
basis of allegiance with a loser. Many coun- 
tries now friendly to us would at least be 
forced into the neutralist camp, since China 
would certainly emerge from a victory in 
South Vietnam as the only major power in 
& very great area of the world. In the case 
of Japan, our strongest friend in the area, 
it would probably mean a shift. of economic 
and political ties from the direction of the 
United States to the direction of China, 

Of a certainty, a defeat in southeast Asia 

would put the United States on the defen- 
sive. The Chinese would be bound to exploit 
their victory to the fullest extent.. So they 
would continue to test us. Their hope would 
be that when the time comes for decisive 
conflict we will be in a weaker position in 
southeast Asia and they in a much stronger 
one. 
But where shall the United States stand 
and fight after southeast Asia is lost? Thai- 
land and Malaysia are two of our closest allies 
outside of Europe, the Americas, Australia, 
and New Zealand, the Philippines and Japan. 
If southeast Asia is lost, the Philippines will 
not be worth defending, even if the Govern- 
ment will trust us to defend the country. 

Thus, if southeast Asia is not worth de- 
fending, there is very little left in the world 
which is both worth defending and defend- 
able. Therefore, a retreat from southeast 
Asia could easily result in our fighting an- 
other war anyway, in an unfavorable setting, 
after losing control of a very valuable area 
of land. Or, on the other hand, it might re- 
sult in confinement of the Western World to 
their own tiny citadels, surrounded by the 
hungry, Communist controlled masses of the 
world. In such a situation, the West might 
simply be overrun. 

Can we win the war if we do continue the 
fight in Vietnam? The answer is probably 
no. The Vietcong is too deeply entrenched 
in the country to be driven out. But failing 
to win does not mean that we must lose. If 
we maintain the determination to fight, the 
Communists cannot drive us out of Vietnam. 
The Vietcong simply hasn’t the strength. In 
the end a stalemate must result. A stale- 
mate must inevitably be solved at the con- 
ference tables. 

If the United States can gain a favorable 
enough settlement in Vietnam, its cost will 
have been justified. We will not have won 
this particular battle but we will have pre- 
vented the Communists from winning it. 
Thus, this country will be in a better posi- 
tion to win the war. The Communists can 
be stopped on the more favorable grounds of 
Thailand and Malaysia, if we first: (1) Dem- 
onstrate to the Communists that we are de- 
termined to resist their offensive; (2) demon- 
strate to our allies that we can be trusted to 
protect them, even when the going gets 
rough; (3) demonstrate to both the intellec- 
tuals and to the masses that the issue is at 
least in doubt and that they need not rush 
to the banner of communism. 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT 
WHITTIER COLLEGE BY SENATOR 
SMITH 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the 
Golden State of California was bright- 
ened on June 12 by the presence of the 
distinguished and gracious lady from 
Maine, Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 
The occasion was her commencement 
address to the 62d graduating class of 
Whittier College in Whittier, Calif. It 
is important to note that the Senator’s 
commencement address was delivered 
immediately prior to casting her 2,000t “. 
consecutive rollcall vote on June 14. 

I had the privilege and honor of being 
on the Senate floor on that occasion and 
although I did congratulate her person- 
ally, my admiration of this unbelievable 
accomplishment and my thoughts of the 
necessary personal sacrifices that per- 
mitted the feat prevented me from find- 
ing adequate language to join in the de- 
served floor tributes to her. 

Since that time, Senator SMITR’S rec- 
ord continues unbroken and she has now 
cast 2,058 consecutive votes. Although 
I still am unable to find language to 
equal this accomplishment, I merely say 
that the U.S. Senate, the State of Maine, 
and indeed the entire Nation is extremely 
proud of the lady from Maine. 

Not only will her love for this Cham- 
ber, her devotion to her senatorial du- 
ties, and her service to her State and Na- 
tion set a goal and serve as an inspira- 
tion to all who are presently privileged to 
represent the American people, but also 
I am certain this record will provide 
a similar inspiration to all in the future 
who have the honor of sitting in this 
great hall of the greatest Nation on the 
face of the earth. 

Since her commencement address de- 
serves the attention of my colleagues, I 
ask unanimous consent that her remarks 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH’s ADDRESS 
TO THE 62D GRADUATING CLASS OF WHITTIER 
COLLEGE, WHITTIER, CALIF., DELIVERED JUNE 
12, 1965 
I have looked forward to coming to Whit- 

tier for a long time now—and I would have 

been here sooner had not official Senate busi- 
ness prevented my doing so. As you may have 
heard, I’m trying to keep my consecutive 
rollcall voting record going as long as I can. 

My present goal is the 2,000 mark, which I 

hope I will be fortunate enough to reach this 

month. 

I am very proud to be given the cherished 
honor association with your greatly and 
widely respected institution—to become an 
honorary alumna colleague to your most 
famous graduate and alumnus, Richard 
Nixon. 

Dick and I have much in common as we 
both served in the House and Senate to- 
gether—he was Vice President and I was 
talked of for Vice President when he re- 
ceived the nomination. And, yes, we both 
ran for President. 

Yes—and we both lost even though there 
Was a difference in the character of our 
presidential defeats. Dick lost by only the 
barest of margins—in fact, some say he really 
didn’t lose. The margin by which I lost 
was not quite so narrow. In the final tally 
I came in second to Barry Goldwater at the 
national convention last year—after Nelson 
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Rockefeller (Bill Scranton, George Romney— 
and Harold Stassen had thrown in the towel. 

While Dick was counted out in 1960 by 
several thousand votes out of more than 68 
million votes cast, I lost to Barry a year ago 
next month by only several hundred votes. 
Isn’t it wonderful what you can do with 
statistics? I think I must be learning well 
from Defense Secretary McNamara. 

If my comparative statistics are a bit 
faulty and confused, maybe it is because 
my outlook is influenced by the fact that 
last year the Democratic majority leader of 
the Senate announced that I was his choice 
for the Republican presidential nomination. 
In fact, he still sticks to this contention hav- 
ing reiterated it in Iowa at a commencement 
2 weeks ago graciously saying he hoped the 
Republicans had learned their lesson in 1964 
by falling to follow his advice. 

And you have given me something extra 
today—something I don’t often have. You 
have given me Hope. The last time I had 
Hope was in November in that State of rela- 
tively sparse population, New York at a gold 
award dinner for humanitarianism. 

In fact, I wish California would give Hope 
to the Republican Party—for we need polit- 
ical miracles—and if there ever was a man 
who can perform miracles, it is the wondrous 
Bob Hope. If you have any doubt about his 
miraculous powers, just recall one of his 
programs a few years ago when he had Jimmy 
Stewart and me as copilots of a U-2 plane 
over Russia. Who else could eyer accom- 
plish that—or who would even have the 
courage to attempt it? 

I knew how I could get the nomination 
and be elected President in 1964, It was 
simple. All I had to do was to get Bob Hope 
to be my campaign manager. But I couldn't 
swing it. He said he preferred the Gold- 
water-Johnson policy on Vietnam. 

I must admit this not only proved his 
political acumen—it demonstrated his abil- 
ity to foresee politically into the future that 
what was bad enough for Barry in 1964 was 
good enough for Lyndon in 1965. 

So Dick, I recommend that you guarantee 
Hope for 1968 by signing up Bob now either 
as campaign manager or your running mate 
as Vice President. But on second thought, 
I’m not so sure he would find you the right 
type of running mate. I think he would 
more prefer someone like Carroll Baker who 
doesn’t do the hundred-yard dash in 9 
seconds. 

I thank you for indulging me in a few light 
remarks of attempted humor, which, in the 
best traditions of Hope, I hope were not of- 
fensive to anyone. For I have the greatest 
respect for the Quaker background of your 
wonderful college. I am a Methodist but 
there is no religion that I respect more than 
that of the Quakers. 

I am impressed with the spirit of Whittier 
College. It is a spirit of friendliness—of reli- 
gious tolerance—for Whittier welcomes quali- 
fied students of all religions while remaining 
true to the Quaker tradition as a Christian 
college. 

I think most of us think of the word 
“Christian” in perhaps a wider, even if er- 
roneous, meaning than in its very specific 
meaning as the doctrine of Jesus Christ. I 
believe most of us think of the word “Chris- 
tian” as denoting kindness, as living by the 
Golden Rule of doing unto others as you 
would have them do unto you, and as being 
civilized human beings dedicated to the dig- 
nity of man. 

To illustrate my point, I relate a true story 
which may give you a smile—a story that is 
not offensive to anyone. Once a high rank- 
ing member of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations was making a fervent 
speech in the Senate expressing his concern 
about the feuding, the fighting and the con- 
flict between the Israelis and the Arabs and 
his great desire that peace between them be 
restored. 
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At the climax of his stentorian peroration 
and with all the dramatic emotion at his 
command, he boomed out, “I am supremely 
confident that all differences between the 
Israelis and Arabs can be eliminated if they 
will just sit down at the conference table and 
compromise their differences on a good 
Christian basis.” 

On the more serious side on this mala- 
propism, the Senator did convey a very valid 
and wise observation—a very fundamental 
truth in the behavior and attitudes of hu- 
man beings. That fundamental truth is that 
understanding is even more important than 
agreement. 

It is far more important for you and me 
to understand each other—than for us to 
agree with each other. For really we cannot 
truly agree or disagree unless we accurately 
understand each other—and unless we know 
what each believes and feels on a partic- 
ular matter. 

Actually understanding is the ultimate 
result or achievement of communication. 
We have our own thoughts. But for our 
thoughts to have a fuller meaning they 
must be conveyed to others. They must 
be communicated to others. They must be 
understood by others. 

The basic means of communication is 
through the spoken word. Yet, we have 
many languages in the world—and very, very 
few of us know more than the one predomi- 
nant language of our Nation. I think that 
much of the trouble in our world stems 
from the fact that so many nations speak 
so many different languages. The result 
is that, not knowing the other fellow’s 
language, there is a great barrier of commu- 
nication and consequently a great barrier 
of understanding. 

It is frequently observed that the West 
does not understand the East—that the occi- 
dentals cannot fathom the oriental minds 
and the oriental thinking. If this is so, 
then much of it must be attributed to the 
language barrier. And the language barrier 
is not unrelated to the differences in culture 
and mores of the East and West. 

Again to illustrate my point, I relate 
another story which may make you smile— 
and on which we Americans can be big 
enough to laugh at a joke on ourselves. The 
setting is the United Nations. The occasion 
is a reception at which cocktails are being 
served. The characters or participants are 
an American diplomat and a Japanese diplo- 
mat. Their discussion is for a greater need 
of understanding among the nations of the 
world if permanent peace is ever to be 
achieved—a need for greater understanding 
between the peoples of the various nations 
in the world. 

This is the observation just made by the 
American diplomat. The Japanese diplomat 
with a twinkle in his eyes but no smile on 
his inscrutable face says, “You occidentals 
of the West complain that you cannot 
fathom the oriental mind. Did it ever occur 
to you that you occidentals sometimes 
puzzle us with your thinking, your words 
and your customs?” 

“No,” replies the American, we are simple, 
direct and straightforward people. There 
is nothing complicated about us. We speak 
our minds and come to the point quickly 
and directly.” 

“Then,” said the Japanese diplomat, “look 
at the cocktail you hold in your hand. You 
put liquor in it to make it warm. But then 
you put ice in it to make it cold. Then you 
put lemon in it to make it sour. But then 
you put sugar in it to make it sweet.” 

He then paused and said, “And to top it 
all off, you raise your glass in the air in my 
direction and say Here's to you.’ But then 
you drink it yourself.” 

It may be trite to say it, but the world 
needs greater understanding—people need 
greater understanding between themselves. 
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It may be trite to say this—but it’s an im- 
pelling truth that needs to be repeated. 

As you go out to win your place under the 
sun, you will come to have increasing appre- 
ciation of this fundamental truth. As you 
rear a family you will recognize more and 
more the need for understanding even among 
the members of your family. You will find it 
the same in your profession or business. 

And a special note to those of you who are 
premed students. One of the greatest needs 
of the medical profession today is the devel- 
opment of greater empathy on the part of 
doctors with their patients. Too many of the 
last two generations of doctors lack empathy 
with their patients. 

Too many of the doctors fail to show a 
human warmth for their patients. This con- 
dition is symbolized by the oft-repeated ob- 
servation that today’s doctors do not have the 
kindly, bedside manner of yesterday's doc- 
tors—that this is particularly so among the 
specialists as contrasted to the general prac- 
titioners. 

This observation of mine about empathy 
is not original. I first heard it expressed by 
an eminent doctor last year in a commence- 
ment address at a medical college. He urged 
the young graduating doctors in this age of 
scientific miracles to resist the tendency of 
detached attitudes in which patients are re- 
garded more as mere bodies rather than hu- 
man beings. 

He observed that the milk of human kind- 
ness could have even greater beneficial thera- 
peutic results than the wonder drugs and 
the amazing electronic and scientific medi- 
cal equipment. He summed it up in one 
word of “empathy.” He emphasized that 
this was not to be confused with “sympathy” 
for sympathy is a feeling “for,” while “em- 
pathy” is a feeling with, someone else. 

He pointed out that having sympathy and 
pity for a patient is not nearly as important 
as sharing a feeling with a patient—of un- 
derstanding what the patient is going 
through and of making the patient realize 
that you have that understanding. 

What he observed is equally applicable to 
all of us in all professions and walks of life. 
Although the President of the United States 
is of the opposite political party from mine— 
and while I am sure that he does not need 
my help, I try to extend empathy to him. 
I try to put myself in his place mentally— 
to see what problems face him—and what I 
would do if I were in his place as distin- 
guished from what I would do as a Senator 
of the opposite political party. 

That is what I try to do when I judge his 
policy on such matters as the international 
crises of Vietnam and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. I try to realize that it is so much easier 
for those of us on the outside without the 
responsibility for making the decisions to 
indulge in the luxury of criticism. 

It was just 15 years ago that I urged that 
we speak our minds and uphold certain 
rights—the right to criticize; the right to 
hold unpopular beliefs; the right to protest; 
the right of independent thought. 

I made the observations in a Senate state- 
ment called the Declaration of Conscience. 

So that I do not advocate that you not 
criticize or protest—but rather that you 
think very carefully before expressing your- 
self—that you practice empathy before you 
criticize—that you put yourself in the shoes 
of the fellow you are criticizing before you 
articulate your criticism. 

Never be mental mutes. But resist the 
temptation to be irresponsible critics. Never 
shrink from protesting or criticizing—but be 
sure that you really know what you are pro- 
testing and what you are criticizing. 

Courage is not proved by bombastic epi- 
thets hurled against law and authority. 
Courage is often found in the strength to be 
silent when you are being unjustly criti- 
cized. 
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Leadership is not necessarily proved by 
carrying placards of protest—or by unruly 
demonstrations. It is more often proved by 
orderly, responsible, and dignified expres- 
sion in which opponents sit and reason with 
each other instead of indulging in name 
calling and character assassination. 

Independence and constructive noncon- 
formity are not proved by such superficial 
banalities as beatnik beards, beatnik hairdos, 
or beatnik attire—nor by carrying obscene 
word posters in campus riots. More often, 
independence is proved by self-reliance and 
refusal to join the beatnik bandwagon. Yes, 
even by having the courage to be a square 
rejecting today’s emphatic tendency to em- 
brace the extreme pragmatic philosophy that 
the end justifies the means. 

In short—and in conclusion—what I am 
trying to say to you in my awkward way is— 
be yourself—yes, first to thyself be true— 
don’t try to be someone else. But in being 
yourself—in speaking your mind—practice 
empathy and put yourself in the other fel- 
low’s shoes before you form your final judg- 
ment and before you do speak your mind. 

God bless you—and may God give you the 
best of life—as you may give others the best 
of yourself. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ATOMIC EXPLOSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the 20th anniversary of man’s 
demonstration that the energy of the 
atom’s nucleus can be converted to a 
violent explosion. The explosive power 
demonstrated at Alamogordo, N. Mex., 
on July 16, 1945, completely dwarfed all 
previous known explosives that man had 
ever devised. 

This explosion, called by the code name 
“Trinity,” produced a detonation having 
the energy equivalent of 19,000 tons of 
TNT. Thus this explosive, even includ- 
ing its heavy case, was pound for pound 
about 4,000 times more violent than the 
weight of its TNT equivalent, the best 
known explosive at that time. 

No one can feel anything but sorrow 
at the loss of life resulting from the drop- 
ping of nuclear bombs on Japan. But 
nothing that has been said in the past 
20 years can obscure the motivating force 
for the development and use of the nu- 
clear bomb: the need to stop the Nazi 
and Japanese militarists. The achieve- 
ment at Alamogordo did not come early 
enough to preclude the great losses in 
lives on the European battlefronts, but 
it did save thousands of lives, Japanese 
as well as American, that would have 
been sacrificed in the prolongation of the 
war. 

Last Sunday, July 11, the Washington 
Post published an article by Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, Director of the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory in 1945. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Oppenheimer addresses himself in that 
article to some of the events leading up 
to the explosion of the first atom bomb 
and he writes about the regrets that 
some may have. He notes that 2 years 
were wasted before serious consideration 
was given by the United States to mak- 
ing a bomb and concludes. 
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I think it a valid ground for regret that 
those 2 years were lost, 2 years of slaughter, 
degradation, and despair. 


Can anyone doubt that the war in 
Europe would have ended earlier, and 
consequently the war in the Pacific as 
well, if we had demonstrated the bomb, 
not in 1945, but in 1943? 

Dr. Oppenheimer also has an answer 
to those who believe that the Japanese 
people were ready to give up in 1945 and 
there was no need to use the bomb. 
Even after Hiroshima, he informs us 
about a Japanese doctor who saw the 
death and destruction of the atom bomb 
and was himself injured from that bomb, 
and yet recorded in his diary his anger 
on hearing a rumor that the Emperor 
had requested the Japanese Government 
to end the war. 

Dr. Oppenheimer draws the only pos- 
sible conclusion: 

It was not only the generals and the 


kamikaze who were determined to fight to 
the death. 


This may not have been the feeling of 
all the Japanese at that time, but we 
cannot doubt, however, that the recog- 
nition of this then existing general Japa- 
nese attitude had an important impact 
on the decision to drop the bomb. This 
important decision was not taken lightly 
by President Truman and his Secretary 
of War, Henry L. Stimson. Secretary 
Stimson gave a great deal of thought 
to this matter, and later wrote: 

I felt that to extract a genuine surrender 
from the Emperor and his military advisers, 
there must be administered a tremendous 
shock which would carry convincing proof of 
our power to destroy the Empire. Such an 
effective shock would save many times the 
number of lives, both American and Japa- 
nese, that it would cost. 


The shock that ended the war with 
Japan was made possible by the work 
done at Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory under the direction of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, and by men and women else- 
where in the Manhattan project. I be- 
lieve that the scientists who developed 
the atom bomb have a right to feel as 
Stimson did: that the use of the bomb 
saved more lives—Japanese and Amer- 
ican—than it destroyed. 

It is not the bomb, of itself, that causes 
the unrest in the world today. Indeed, 
I believe that awareness of the awesome 
destructive force of nuclear weapons has 
helped deter large-scale wars. But, fear 
of nuclear weapons is only a reflection 
of the world’s instability and the source 
of that unrest lies not only in the exist- 
ence and spread of such weapons but 
in the political-ideological differences 
which separate nations. The problem 
of control of nuclear weapons concerned 
political and scientific leaders 20 years 
ago. Two decades later the problem still 
confronts us—but more intensely, more 
urgently in need of solution. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ALPHA OR OMEGA Was 20 Years Aco— 

PHYSICIST OPPENHEIMER SEES ATOMIC BOMB 

AS GREAT TEST OF WHETHER MAN CAN LIVE 

WITHOUT WAR 

(By J. Robert Oppenheimer) 

(Nore.—The distinguished physicist is di- 
rector of the Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton.) 
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Near dawn on the morning of July 16, 1945, 
General Farrell! drove back with me from 
the control bunker to the base camp. We 
called the place Trinity. On the old maps it 
has the name Jornada del Muerto. It was 
then part of the Alamagordo bombing range; 
now it is part of the larger White Sands 
missile range. 

General Farrell spoke of the times, in the 
First World War, when, as a young 
lieutenant, he stood with a foot on the step, 
waiting to lead his men out of the trench 
into combat. “That,” he said, “was nothing 
like what we have just been through.” 

He said that the end of the war was now 
near; perhaps, he added, the end of all such 
wars. What we had just been through was 
the explosion of the first atomic bomb. It 
had not been a dud. 

At the base camp, I worked with General 
Groves on the technical results of the test for 
his report to Secretary Stimson in Potsdam; 
for him, for the President, probably for 
Churchill, perhaps for some talk with Stalin. 
Later, Vannevar Bush spoke with me; he 
knew that we* hoped that our Government 
would take up with the Allied governments 
the future problems of the bomb, the future 
hope of collaboration and indeed the use of 
the bombs in the Pacific war. Bush told me 
that this had been decided. Nothing much 
like that was to happen; but neither of us 
then knew it. 

In the morning air, most of us shared, 
clearly with no grounds for confidence, the 
two hopes of which General Farrell spoke. 
For a year, with the imminent defeat of the 
Axis in Europe and the growing weakness of 
the Japanese in the Pacific, more and more 
we had thought of the peril and the hope 
that our work would bring to human his- 
tory: the peril of these weapons and their al- 
most inevitable vast Increase; and the hope 
of limiting and avoiding war, and of new pat- 
terns and institutions of international co- 
operation, insight, and understanding. 


AN ANGRY JAPANESE 


There was no such simple sense 3 weeks 
later, with the use of the bombs in Japan 
and the end of the war, marked by this final 
cruel slaughter. Much has been written on 
the wisdom of those actions, and on imagined 
alternatives. I would not add again to this 
debate, but would make one comment. 

In Hiroshima in August 1945, there was a 
hospital for postal and telegraphic workers. 
Day by day, Dr. Hachiya, who was in charge 
of it, kept a diary. He was himself hurt by 
the explosion, but managed to get back to 
his hospital. He wrote of the dying who 
came there, the burned and the mutilated, 
and of the sickness, not at first clear to him, 
caused by radiation: often the injured re- 
covered, and others, not seemingly hurt at all, 
sickened and died. 

There is no outrage or anger in these pages. 
But in one entry Dr. Hachiya is angry: he had 
heard the rumor of an imperial rescript in 
which the Emperor asked the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to end the war. It was not only the 
generals and the Kamikaze who were deter- 
mined to fight to the death. 

If we should speak of regret, we should re- 
member that these considerations, looking to 
the end of the war and toward the future, 
were not those that led to the initiation of 
serious work on the bomb. Already in 1939, 
in this country, Szilard, with help from 
Wigner and with the support of Einstein, in- 
dicated to our Government the possible im- 
portance of the uranium project, its possible 
military use. 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Farrell, deputy to Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, commanding officer of 
the Manhattan project. 

2 Arthur Compton, Fermi, Lawrence, and 
Oppenheimer, the scientific panel to the 
Secretary of War's Interim Committee on 
Atomic Problems. 
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In England, Peierls and Frisch, like their 
American colleagues refugees from tyranny, 
addressed similar pleas to the Government 
of the United Kingdom. Peierls’ work had 
a clarity and firmness of program at the time 
unmatched in this country. He thought that 
he knew how to make a bomb; he was quite 
sure that it would work. 

It was not until the autumn of 1941 that 
serious consideration was given here to mak- 
ing a bomb; it was not until then that the 
British had seen that our help was needed 
and that they could not go it alone. Then, 
just before Pearl Harbor, with El Alamein 
and Stalingrad still a year away and the de- 
feat of the Axis far from assured, we did get 
to work. I think it a valid ground for regret 
that those 2 years were lost, 2 years of slaugh- 
ter, degradation, and despair. 


THE MOOD OF HOPE 


The last two decades have been shadowed 
by danger, ever changing, never really reced- 
ing. Looking to the future, I see again no 
ground for confidence; but I do see hope. 

The mood of hope is not as bright today as 
2 years ago. Then, after the crisis in Cuba, 
President Kennedy spoke at American Uni- 
versity and Pope John XXIII wrote his 
“Pacem in Terris,” giving the noblest and 
most rounded expression of what we vaguely 
thought 20 years earlier in the desert. 

But it is not the mood of hope, but hope 
itself, that is part of our life, and thus part 
of our duty. We are engaged in this great 
enterprise of our time, testing whether men 
can both preserve and enlarge life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and live with- 
out war as the great arbiter of history. 

This we knew early in the morning of 
July 16, 20 years ago. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is appar- 
ent from developments in the past 72 
hours that the Congress and the people 
of the United States will shortly be con- 
fronted with new decisions respecting 
Vietnam. 

President Johnson spoke Tuesday of 
new and serious decisions in the making, 
and the Secretary of Defense intimated 
Wednesday that these decisions would be 
forthcoming upon his return from Saigon 
next week. 

All indications point to requests by the 
President for additional defense appro- 
priations and—more importantly—spe- 
cific legislative authority to call up a 
large number of reservists and to extend 
the terms of service of members of the 
Active Forces. 

These are grave steps for the country 
and will affect directly the lives and fam- 
ilies of thousands of our citizens. 

The stage is thus being set for congres- 
sional and public review of the course of 
the war in Vietnam, the deepening in- 
volvement of the United States in that 
war, and the assumptions upon which the 
administration is proceeding with respect 
to our proclaimed goal of a peaceful 
settlement. 

I have taken the position that, so long 
as our military operations remain com- 
patible with our stated objective of ne- 
gotiations, there has been no real alter- 
native to our present course—and I have 
supported that course. 

Now that we are to be asked, in all 
probability, for a fresh mandate, we shall 
look to the President to give us a full ac- 
count both of the existing situation in 
Vietnam and of his administration’s 
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aims. We, in the Congress, must and 
will examine his proposals with the ut- 
most care and deliberation. 


BIG BROTHER: SNOOPING BY IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
during the past few days, the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure has been holding hearings on 
snooping techniques of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Although I am becoming hardened at 
the revelations made by Federal officials 
when put under oath on this subject, 
even I was appalled at the confirmation 
of some of the items that our staff had 
found. 

Frankly, when my staff counsel first 
told me that IRS had permanent bugs 
and secret cameras planted in its own 
conference rooms, I was very skeptical. 

My skepticism turned out to be mis- 
placed as Mr. Sheldon Cohen, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, admitted 
under oath to such bugged rooms on IRS 
premises in such widely scattered places 
as Baltimore, Kansas City, Alexandria, 
Va., and New York City. 

When I was told that IRS in Pittsburgh 
used a disguised telephone company 
truck to look inconspicuous when they 
went on wiretapping expeditions, I was 
even more skeptical; after all, IRS had 
banned all wiretapping for years. 

Again, I was wrong, IRS had such a 
truck and used it for just such illegal 
purposes. 

The revelations went on and on. 

Next Monday we will begin 3 days of 
hearings on the situation in the Boston 
area. 

At this time, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print at this point 
in the Recorp several news stories out- 
lining what we found in Pittsburgh. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 14, 
65} 


WITNESS Sars IRS HEADQUARTERS HELPED IN 
PITTSBURGH WIRETAP—WASHINGTON SENT 
EQUIPMENT, EXPERT, SENATORS ARE TOLD 

(By James C. Millstone, a Washington cor- 

respondent of the Post-Dispatch) 

WasuinctTon, July 14.—Internal Revenue 
Service headquarters in Washington sent 
equipment and an expert technician to in- 
stall two wiretaps in the Pittsburgh area, 
congressional investigators were told today. 

Cresson O. Davis, Chief of the IRS Intelli- 
gence Division in Pittsburgh, gave the testi- 
mony at a hearing by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
headed by Senator Epwarp V. Lonc, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri. The subcommittee is de- 
vong its attention currently to IRS prac- 

ces. 

Davis said that he had a part in author- 
izing both wiretaps although he knew such 
action was against IRS regulations. Both 
cases, he said, involved investigations of or- 
ganized crime operations. 

He said that he knew of two instances in 
which Pittsburgh IRS agents used hidden 
microphones to record conversations with 
persons not involved in organized crime. 
Both were efforts to obtain evidence about 
falsified tax returns, Davis said. 

When Lonc asked whether it was IRS pro- 
cedure to ignore constitutional rights of citi- 
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zens, Davis said that the use of microphones 

“was not invasion of their rights as I under- 

stand it.” Lone said, “That is a debatable 

question.” 
* > * * + 

Davis said his instructions from IRS Com- 
missioner Sheldon S. Cohen on protecting 
the names of certain individuals from public 
exposure prohibited him from answering. He 
had declined to answer previous questions 
for the same reason. 

Lone said Davis’ refusal was “blocking our 
investigation” and questioned whether Co- 
hen “is authorized to do that” through his 
orders to witnesses. Lone recessed the hear- 
ing until later in the day and asked that 
Cohen be recalled for questioning. The IRS 
Commissioner and Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach testified yesterday. 


TAPPED BOOKIE PHONES 


Davis, flanked by two attorneys, said the 
wiretaps he authorized were set up in 1961 
and 1964, The first was at an establishment 
in Wheeling, W. Va., that he said was “book- 
keeping headquarters of a nationwide 
(gambling) syndicate.“ 

A tap was placed on a bank of 8 to 10 tele- 
phones in an effort to determine whether the 
Mannarino gambling operation in Pittsburgh 
was laying off bets there, Davis said. Agents 
listened at a nearby location and recorded 
conversations from the telephone lines, he 
said. 

After a few days they detected no connec- 
tion between the Wheeling and Pittsburgh 
operations and turned over the information 
to the West Virginia IRS office, he said. 

The second tap was placed in the greater 
Pittsburgh area in an effort to learn of pick- 
up points in the city’s number rackets, Davis 
said. However, he refused to say whose tele- 
phone was tapped or where the listening post 
was, contending that the answers would vio- 
late Cohen’s instructions. 


TECHNICIAN INSTALLED TAP 


In both cases, Davis testified, he called the 
Washington office and requested the wiretap 
equipment. Both times, a technician took 
the equipment to Pittsburgh and installed it, 
he said. 

Asked whether he had any hesitancy about 
calling Washington on the subject, because 
wiretapping was against IRS regulations, Da- 
vis said: 

“I knew there were people in the Wash- 
ington office experienced technically in such 
matters.” 

Lord expressed astonishment that wiretap 
equipment would be kept in Washington. 

“Well, that’s where we got it,” Davis re- 
plied. 

“Was there a general understanding that 
you could violate wiretap regulations when- 
ever you wanted to?” Lone asked. 

“No, sir,” Davis responded, “only under the 
most extreme circumstances.” 


TELLS OF CRIME DRIVE 


He described those as cases in the campaign 
against organized crime in which informa- 
tion could not be obtained in any other way 
and in which potential witnesses were too 
terrorized to talk. 

Davis disclosed that IRS agents were being 
trained in use of wiretapping equipment, ex- 
plaining: 

“Training in such matters is a defense 
against the opposition. The racket element 
also is engaged in this activity, and they are 
not bound by these rules. 

“I once was told that my phone was 
tapped. I don’t know if it was or not. I had 
it checked darn quick and it wasn’t then.” 

On the subject of hidden microphones, 
Davis said that such equipment was carried 
by Pittsburgh IRS agents when they had 
information they were to be the victims of 
a frame attempt by racket or police ele- 
ments, or when agents could be exposed to 
danger. 
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USE IN ORDINARY CASES 


Lonc asked whether a hidden transmitter 
ever was used to record conversations of 
“ordinary people,” observing that IRS should 
not “use organized crime as the justification 
for any surveillance they want to use.” 

“I know of two instances where we at- 
tempted to record conversations with indi- 
viduals not in the organized crime drive,” 
Davis said. “We felt it was the one means 
of obtaining evidence about falsified re- 
turns.” 

The testimony foundered when Lone asked, 
“Can you tell us about a tap you ran into 
your own basement?” 

Davis declined to answer, then consulted 
with his attorneys. He said he never listened 
to a tap set in his home, but he refused 
repeated questions by Lona as to whether 
the equipment was established there. 

Joseph McCarthy, Davis’ private attorney, 
told Lone that the question involved delicate 
matters and that by answering it and other 
questions about particular investigations, 
Davis might jeopardize his own job as well 
as the reputations of others. 

One witness late yesterday told the sub- 
committee that he learned accidentally that 
a conference room used by IRS agents in 
Pittsburgh to interrogate taxpayers was 
equipped with a hidden two-way mirror. 

Robert J. Arnold, a certified public ac- 
countant, said he was in the room with a 
client when someone knocked down a picture 
of the Statue of Liberty with an American 
flag superimposed. Behind the picture was 
a two-way mirror, he said. From the confer- 
ence room, the device looked like a mirror; 
from the other side, however, agents were 
able to observe the room. 

Arnold said he had heard there was a 
microphone concealed in the room but did 
not see it. Fensterwald interjected that the 
microphone was concealed in the wall. He 
said that on occasion IRS used a framed 
Picture of its seal to cover concealed micro- 
phones and two-way mirrors. 

Commissioner Cohen acknowledged earlier 
that two-way mirrors and hidden micro- 
phones were used in some IRS offices. He 
said that although present laws permit use 
of those devices, criticism of such tactics 
outweighed the benefits to IRS, and he had 
ordered them abandoned. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 15, 1965] 


Prosers DeMAND DATA ON BuGGING By IRS 
(By Philip Shandler) 


Internal Revenue Service Commissioner 
Sheldon S. Cohen today faced a challenge 
to either let Senate probers see confidential 
affidavits given him by undercover agents or 
make a command appearance himself. 

The choice was posed yesterday by Senator 
Epwarp V. Lonc, Democrat, of Missouri, as 
his Judiciary Subcommittee ended the sec- 
ond day of hearings on IRS activities in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Two special agents and the head of the 
Intelligence Division in Pittsburgh provided 
new details of wiretapping and other snoop- 
ing activities. 

But they refused to supply names and 
places Lone considers essential to a thorough 
investigation. And they raised new ques- 
tions with testimony indicating that: 

The Washington headquarters has been 
teaching wiretapping and supplying wiretap 
equipment to its field offices despite a long- 
standing regulation against wiretapping. 
Cohen said Tuesday that he had only re- 
cently learned of wiretapping by agents in 
Pittsburgh. 

U.S. tax agents in Pennsylvania have ig- 
nored laws against wiretapping and breaking 
and entering in their zeal to obtain informa- 
tion about suspected lawbreakers in the 
fields of gambling and vice. 
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Pittsburgh agents have “bugged” rooms 
that could yield personal information about 
“ordinary citizens” as well as about possible 
racketeers. 

1961 CASE CITED 


The Pittsburgh intelligence chief, Cresson 
O. Davis, told Lone the national office in 
1961 sent Special Agent Burke Yung to help 
install a telephone tap in Wheeling, W. Va., 
during an investigation of a possible “layoff” 
operation for gamblers in New Kensington, 
Pa 


“why do they have experts in wiretapping 
if they have a regulation against it?” Lone 
asked 


“I'm not qualified to say,” Davis replied. 

Yung also brought the equipment used in 
the tapping of three telephone lines last 
year, Davis said, when his office was prob- 
ing reputed attempts to extort money from 
numbers racketeers. 

Davis refused, however, to give Lone the 
name of the person whose lines were tapped. 

“Is he a policeman by the name of Mc- 
Donald?” asked Subcommittee Counsel Ber- 
nard Fensterwald, Jr. 

David said he could not answer because a 
directive issued by Cohen on Monday barred 
testimony that could jeopardize the rights or 
security of agents or citizens not previously 
named in proceedings of record. 

Lone at that point unexpectedly recessed 
the hearing and summoned Cohen to appear. 
When the afternoon session opened he an- 
nounced that an understanding had been 
reached, and that Davis would testify more 
fully. But the afternoon testimony moved 
the Senator to call for elaboration today. 


SECRET MICROPHONE 


Lone wanted to know, for example, why a 
secret microphone installed in a revenue 
service office in Pittsburgh in 1961 could not 
be used to overhear conversations between a 
taxpayer and his counsel. 

“We've never done that,” Davis said. “We 
have never used it for ordinary citizens.” 

But he acknowledged that the room was 
used to question ordinary citizens and crim- 
inal suspects alike. 

LONG was even more struck by agents’ de- 
scription of how the law office of the late 
Vincent Massock, of Washington, Pa., was 
“bugged.” Massock was suspected of having 
connections with the Cosa Nostra, Davis said. 

Special Agent Jack Schwartz testified that 
he got a passkey from the building superin- 
tendent on the pretense of wanting to get 
into another office which the IRS had rented. 

He made a “fast impression” of the key in 
clay, had a copy made, used it to enter the 
Office at night and—again with the help of 
agents from Washington—attached a small 
microphone to a bookcase. 


ADMITS VIOLATIONS 


Schwartz acknowledged that he had vio- 
lated both the State law against wiretapping 
and the breaking-and-entering statutes. But 
he declared: 

“Those of us in the organized crime drive 
felt proud to be in it. Anything that would 
have been asked, I would have done it.” 

Ironically, the bug fell face down and was 
swamped with noise from Muzak and an air 
conditioner, Schwartz said. About 2 weeks 
later, agents again entered the office to re- 
move it, he said. 

The two agents’ testimony aroused Sen- 
ator Hucu Scorr, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is a member of the parent Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

“How do you justify violating the consti- 
tutional rights of a person and the attorney- 
client relationship?” he asked. 

Davis replied that any “incidental” infor- 
mation picked up by the microphone would 
not have been used. 

The two agents, as well as Special Agent 
William D. Marsh and a clerk from the Pitts- 
burgh office, Dante Amobile, described the 
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wiretap use of a truck painted to look like 
a telephone-repair vehicle. 

According to their testimony, a discarded 
Bell Telephone Co. truck was bought from a 
used car dealer with $300 supplied by the 
national office. The 1-ton vehicle was 
originally obtained for surveillance, but last 
year was used once in wiretapping. 

In that case, a wireless bug was attached 
to a telephone line leading to an unidentified 
person’s home. The messages overheard were 
recorded at Davis’ home, he said. The bug- 
ging was in connection with the investiga- 
tion of Lawrence Maloney, a Pittsburgh po- 
lice official recently acquitted of tax evasion, 
Davis said. 

Davis said he “had heard” of two similar 
trucks being used by the IRS elsewhere. 

And he testified that before the truck was 
used in the Pittsburgh wiretapping it was 
borrowed by the Philadelphia office for an un- 
disclosed purpose. Long said all this indi- 
cated to him that wiretapping has been more 
prevalent than the top officials have admit- 
ted 


Marsh refused to say who gave him the 
technical information needed to know which 
lines to tap. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
July 15, 1965] 
MAIL COVERS AND WIRETAPS: AN ADMISSION BY 
Tax CHIEF 


(By Dom Bonafede) 


WASHINGTON.—The Nation’s chief tax col- 
lector testified yesterday that the Internal 
Revenue Service has used mail covers, two- 
way mirrors, and wiretaps in the course of 
criminal investigations. Some of the devices 
are still being employed, he acknowledged. 

The official, IRS Commissioner Sheldon S. 
Cohen, confirmed in an appearance before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice that agents of the Pittsburgh tax 
office used a second-hand telephone com- 
pany truck from which to install phone- 
bugging devices. 

He said the intelligence section of the 
Pittsburgh office purchased the truck from 
a used-car dealer for $300. The truck, he 
said, is still being used by the office, but 
plans are underway to get rid of it. 


A CLASH 


In a tense colloquy with Senator EDWARD 
V. Lonc, Democrat, of Missouri, subcom- 
mittee chairman, Mr, Cohen refused to re- 
veal who had authorized the purchase and 
use of the truck or disclose the names of 
agents who used electronic eavesdropping 
devices. 

“You want me to bring every agent as- 
signed to Pittsburgh since 1961 down here? 
We are prepared to do it,” snapped Senator 
Lone. 

“You know who they are because you 
called them to testify tomorrow” (Wednes- 
day), the Commissioner replied. 

He told the subcommittee that the investi- 
gating practices under question were used 
only in drives against organized crime, and 
that he had ordered a crackdown against 
the illegal use of wiretaps. 

Mr. Cohen said that the IRS was conduct- 
ing its own investigation, and that it was 
against the law to divulge confidential in- 
formation about suspected taxpayers or reve- 
nue agents accused of bribes. 

“I am not going to hold any individuals up 
to public ridicule,” he said. He cited four 
instances in which wiretaps were used by 
Pittsburgh agents during investigations of 
bigtime racketeers and gangsters. 

The agents, he said, acted overzealously in 
the pursuit of justice and may have over- 
stepped prescribed bounds.” 

Senator Lona questioned whether the 
Pittsburgh agents used the mock telephone 
truck on only four occasions in view “of all 
the trouble” they went through to obtain 
it and put it in operation. 
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He observed that even though the snooping 
techniques were reportedly used sus- 
pected racketeers, their rights were violated, 
nonetheless. 

Mr. Cohen conceded that two-way mirrors 
had been used by IRS agents in New York’s 
Manhattan and Brooklyn offices, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Montgomery, Ala., Alex- 
andria, Va., and Kansas City. 

They were mostly used, he said, to allow 
witnesses to identify suspected tax violators 
without being seen. 

“They (the offices) were bugged, also?” in- 
quired Senator Lone. Mr. Cohen said he did 
not know. 

Senator Lone then ordered that a yellow 
boxlike instrument with roll of tape at- 
tached be demonstrated. He explained that 
the device called a Penn Register, is used to 
record on tape the numbers dialed on nearby 
telephones. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1965] 
REVENUE SERVICE CONDUCTED SCHOOLS IN 
WIRETAPPING, AID TELLS SENATE SUBCOM- 

MITTEE 

(By Fred P. Graham) 

WASHINGTON, July 14.—The Internal Rev- 
enue Service taught wiretapping techniques 
to agents, and supplied experts from Wash- 
ington to help tap wires, despite service reg- 
ulations against wiretapping, a revenue in- 
telligence chief testified today. 

Cresson O. Davis, head of the Service's 
intelligence division in Pittsburgh, told a 
Senate subcommittee there was a widespread 
word-of-mouth understanding among agents 
that although wiretaps were illegal and 
against regulations, national revenue officials 
approved of their use against racketeers. 

“They conducted schools in Washington 
where our agents were taught to wiretap, to 
plant microphones, and so forth. It was my 
understanding that it was the proper prac- 
tice,” Mr. Davis said. 

He testified before the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure, headed by Senator EDWARD V. LONG, 
Democrat, of Missouri. 


PITTSBURGH INCIDENTS 


According to Mr. Davis’ testimony, high 
officials in the Revenue Service were knowing 
participants in at least two illegal wiretaps 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

He recalled telephoning Robert A. Manzi, 
assistant director of the intelligence division 
in Washington, and two members of his staff, 
Steve Balen and Joseph Harmon, when he 
wished to tap the telephone wires of sus- 
pected racketeers in 1961 and 1964. 

On both occasions Burke Yung, an elec- 
tronics specialist in intelligence headquarters 
in Washington, brought the equipment to 
Pittsburgh and helped make the tap, Mr. 
Davis testified. 

Mr. Davis said the Washington office also 
provided funds for the purchase of a wire- 
tap truck that was disguised as a telephone 
company vehicle. 

Revenue agents would disguise them- 
selves as telephone workers and use the truck 
to tap telephone lines, he said. 

One tap ran to the den of his house, where 
agents recorded telephone conversations on 
three different lines for about 4 months, he 
said. 

BANNED BY STATE 


Pennsylvania law prohibits wiretapping by 
any law enforcement officers, including Fed- 
eral agents, but Mr. Davis said he did not 
know this until recently. 

Under Federal law, wiretaps are not con- 
sidered illegal unless the conversations are 
disclosed by the agents, but information ob- 
tained through the use of wiretaps cannot 
be admitted as evidence in State or Federal 
trials. 

Mr. Davis said Washington also provided 
his office with miniature transmitter and re- 
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‘cording sets that can be concealed in a 


briefcase. He said these had been used oc- 
casionally to secretly record conversations 
with taxpayers who were not racketeers, 

Mr. Davis also told of a bizarre result in 
the Federal drive against crime 
in Pittsburgh. He indicated that the Gov- 
ernment’s activities had helped the national 
gambling syndicate to take over at the ex- 
pense of local gamblers. 

In 1964, he said, local gamblers complained 
to him that Pittsburgh policemen were forc- 
ing them to pay a percentage of their gross 
receipts in return for keeping the national 
syndicate out of the area. 

The Revenue Service tapped the telephone 
of Pittsburgh’s police chief, Lawrence Ma- 
loney, and later charged him with income 
tax evasion as leader of the extortion ring, 
Mr, Davis said. 

Mr. Maloney was acquitted of the charges 
last month but was dismissed by the city 
as a result of some of the disclosures. Five 
of the gamblers however, have been con- 
victed of tax violations. 

“The police used to control local gambling. 
They protected the locals and kept the syn- 
dicate out,” Mr. Davis said. “Now the syndi- 
cate is moving in. 

A spokesman for the Revenue Service said 
all tax agents were taught electronic eaves- 
dropping techniques at the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s law enforcement school here. This is 
to allow them to defend against wiretapping, 
the spokesman said, and is not to be used to 
invade citizens’ privacy. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 15, 
1965] 

Prose Toro IRS Runs Wiretap SCHOOL 

WaASHINGTON.—A Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee was told yesterday that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service operates a school in 
Washington to teach wiretapping techniques 
to agents despite a regulation banning use 
of such methods. 

Cresson O. Davis, chief of the intelligence 
division for IRS in Pittsburgh, said the school 
is operated only for defense. 

“But it could be used for offense,” replied 
Subcommittee Chairman Epwarp V. LONG, 
Democrat, of Missouri. 

“It could,” Mr. Davis said. 

“It was,” Senator Lone replied. 

“It was,” Mr. Davis added. 

The exchange took place after a noon recess 
in the subcommittee’s hearing into the use 
of wiretapping devices by IRS agents in 
Pittsburgh, part of an overall probe of Gov- 
ernment snooping techniques. 

Senator Lone in the morning recalled IRS 
Commissioner Sheldon Cohen to the stand, 
but said later a misunderstanding over ques- 
tions aimed at Mr. Davis had been cleared up 
in a telephone call to Mr. Cohen. He indi- 
cated a second appearance by Mr. Cohen 
would be unnecessary. 

Mr. Cohen’s reappearance had been ordered 
after Mr. Davis declined to pinpoint the loca- 
tions of wiretaps in the Pittsburgh area or 
the names of persons whose telephones were 
tapped. 

He said instructions from Mr. Cohen pre- 
vented him from doing this. 

Mr. Cohen, the first witness at Tuesday's 
hearing, rejected repeated requests to turn 
over detailed records of wiretapping, two-way 
mirrors, and other tactics. 

Mr. Davis described only in general terms 
two wiretap cases in Pittsburgh. He said 
in both instances he sent to Washington for 
equipment and wiretap experts. 

Under repeated questioning by Senator 
Lone, who noted an IRS regulation banning 
wiretapping, Mr. Davis said it is used only in 
extreme circumstances. The IRS, he added, 
has men trained in wiretapping. 

“And still they had a regulation out not 
to wiretap,” Senator Lone said. “Who were 
they trying to fool?” 
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Mr. Davis said training in such matters 
is necessary because racketeers are using the 
same devices. 

He said Washington headquarters has ex- 
perts in wiretap placement, but when asked 
by Senator Lone, why this service is avail- 
able when IRS regulations forbid wiretaps, 
he replied: “I don’t think I can answer that.” 


From the Chicago Tribune, July 15, 1965] 


PROBERS LEARN SNOOPERS ARE ALSO GOOFERS— 
Bucerne Drives THEM Bucs Over TAXES 
(By William Moore) 

WASHINGTON, July 14.—Spend the taxpay- 
ers’ money for an electronics truck to catch 
them gypping on their income tax and what 
happens? Some color blind idiot paints it 
to look as if it belongs to the telephone com- 
pany and everybody laughs and tells you it is 
the wrong shade. You have to get it painted 
all over again. 

The taxpayers won every time today in the 
story told by the Internai Revenue hawk- 
shaws about their snooping with eavesdrop- 
ping trucks, two-way mirrors, bugs, wiretaps, 
and electronic devices that can do everything 
except tell what you are thinking. 


DO NOT WANT TO TALE 


The snoopers told their story—reluc- 
tantly—to the Senate Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, headed 
by Senator Epwarp V. Lonc, Democrat, of 
Missouri, in response to questions by Lona 
and Bernard Fensterwald, subcommittee 
counsel. 

Boss Snooper Cresson O. Davis, Chief of 
the Revenue Service's Pittsburgh Intelligence 
Division, balked at answering questions, on 
instructions, he said, from Revenue Com- 
missioner Sheldon Cohen. 

Lone recessed the hearing and ordered 
Cohen to come up toexplain. Cohen said he 
was busy, but instructed Davis to start talk- 
ing. Davis did, when the hearing was 
resumed, 

Lone said he was sorry to put Davis be- 
tween the Devil and the deep blue sea.” 
That is where Davis was, because Revenue 
Service regulations and the law forbid wire- 
tapping and bugging. If he disclosed any 
Revenue secrets he was in for trouble with 
his bosses, who could punish him for that or 
for violating the regulations. 


BUG COP’S HOME 


And the committee was in no mood to con- 
done the Government spying. 

Davis didn’t confine his snooping to his of- 
fice, as he told the story, but had a bug in- 
stalled in a cop’s home so his agents could 
listen in on the policeman suspected of get- 
ting boodle that he did not report. 

Nobody thought of running any wires to 
the bug, because the fellows who installed it 
were not telephone men, as their uniforms 
indicated, but revenue agents. 

The agents finally made a wireless hookup, 
listened in and took the cop to court. He 
was acquitted. 

The boys just couldn’t do anything right. 
One of them conned a building manager into 
lending him a passkey to the office of an at- 
torney. The agent had a duplicate made and 
sent other agents in to bug the office when 
the lawyer had gone home. 

GET GARBLED REPORT 

The lawyer was a thoughtful taxpayer, or 
a foxy one. He kept the air conditioning 
and the piped-in music going and all that 
came out was garbled. 

The agent who had the key made went on 
a vacation without telling his pals where the 
key was, and they had a terrible time getting 
the bug out before someone else found it. 

Things were always going wrong. The 
agents were watching a free spender at Las 
Vegas who was always gambling but never 
seemed to buy any chips. They never did 
catch him buying any and drew the conclu- 
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sion that he owned the casino where he 
played. 

When he got back to Pittsburgh he died 
before the Government could try to prose- 
cute him. An agent went to the funeral, 
hoping to pick up some information, but 
it was a sad occasion and nobody talked 
about income tax cheating. 


GRIM AND HILARIOUS 


The agents installed a bug behind the serv- 
ice’s official seal in their office in the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce building. This 
was to pick up trial conferences with their 
lawyers. 

Lone’s committee found out about that. 
It also learned that a number of the agents 
had met to discuss the testimony they would 
give the committee. 

The hearing was grim as it was hilarious. 
Davis conceded that the snooping he de- 
scribed was in violation of the revenue sery- 
ice regulations. He defended the practice, 
however, on the ground that it was intended 
to catch underworld tax cheats. 

Davis admitted, nevertheless, that the 
agents could listen in on the private conver- 
sations of honest taxpayers, as well as crooks. 

He said that altho he has been 5 years in 
the service in Pennsylvania, he did not know 
wire tapping is illegal there until 1 month 
ago. 

Davis said all he has to do when he wishes 
to eavesdrop is telephone Washington for 
equipment and experts to install it. 


[From the New York Times, July 16, 1965] 


JOHNSON ISSUES WIRETAPPING BAN—BACKS 
SENATE INVESTIGATION OF THE REVENUE 
SERVICE 

(By Fred P. Graham) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—President Johnson 
has banned all wiretapping by Federal em- 
ployees except that related to national secu- 
rity 

Even when the national security is in- 
volved any wiretap must be approved by the 
Attorney General, Presidential Press Secre- 
tary Bill D. Moyers said today at a White 
House briefing. 

Mr. Moyers said the President feels the 
present Senate investigation into charges of 
electronic eavesdropping by Internal Revenue 
Service agents “is in the public interest.” 

The hearings by Senator Epwarp V. LONG, 
Democrat, of Missouri, have produced evi- 
dence that some agents in the Pittsburgh 
area had used illegal wiretaps in the Govern- 
ment’s drive on organized crime. 

Senator Lone announced today that the 
focus of the investigation would be shifted 
to the IRS office in Boston on Monday. 

He said offices at Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Philadelphia would also be investigated. 

PRESIDENT’S ORDERS z 

President Johnson issued strict orders to 
his Cabinet concerning his antiwiretapping 
policy shortly after he assumed office, Mr. 
Moyers said. 

Several weeks ago the President made an- 
other “vigorous statement” on the subject 
at a Cabinet meeting, Mr. Moyers said. 


SOURCE OF PROBLEM 


However, the testimony at today’s hearing 
indicated that the problem had not arisen 
from a lack of firm policy directives from 
above, but from racket-busting agents on the 
firing line who had ignored the many pro- 
hibitions against wiretapping that have been 
issued. 

Sheldon S. Cohen, IRS Commissioner, said 
he had been forced to decentralize his 
agency’s organized crime section activities to 
prevent unauthorized wiretapping. 

Mr. Cohen said his hurried investigation 
into yesterday’s disclosures before the sub- 
committee had confirmed the fact that 
H. Alan Long, Director of the Intelligence 
Division, and his Assistant Director, Robert 
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A. Manzi, had some knowledge of the eaves- 
dropping activities in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cohen said he had changed IRS pro- 
cedures to require all antiracketeering agents 
to report to their district directors, rather 
than directly to Mr. Long’s office in Wash- 
ington. 

This will mean that any district director 
can be held responsible for wiretapping vio- 
lations in his area, Mr. Cohen said. 

ASSURANCES GIVEN 

He assured Senator Lone that no conver- 
sations between revenue agents and tax- 
payers would be recorded without their 
knowledge, except in cases of bribe over- 


Following the Commissioner's testimony, 
William O. Marsh, a special revenue agent 
from Pittsburgh, testified that he had par- 
ticipated in wiretapping and that he “be- 
lieved that there was implied authority to do 
this because of the equipment and instruc- 
tions we had been given.” 

Special Agent Vernon Carpenter, of Pitts- 
burgh, said he had also been involved in 
wiretapping and that he had been scheduled 
at one time to attend a special 3-week school 
on electronic techniques at IRS headquarters 
in Washington. For an unexplained reason, 
he did not attend. 

Anthony M. Itony Grosso, a member oper- 
ator in Pittsburgh, told the subcommittee 
he had been told by Pittsburgh police that 
the IRS had tapped his telephone wires. 

He has been sentenced to 9 years’ imprison- 
ment on a Federal wagering tax violation, 
which is now on appeal. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT REGIONS AND THE 
CREATION OF MULTISTATE RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SIONS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, I am a cosponsor and a 
strong advocate of passage of the Eco- 
nomic Development and Public Works 
Act of 1965, now pending in the House 
of Representatives, which authorizes the 
establishment of economic development 
regions and the creation of multistate re- 
gional development commissions to assist 
in the accelerated economic growth and 
development of such regions in America, 

Under the report of the Senate Public 
Works Committee and after consultation 
with officials of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, we feel assured that an 
Ozarka Regional Development Commis- 
sion, including parts of Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and contiguous areas, 
will be one of those such commissions im- 
mediately established upon final passage 
of the legislation. 

Oklahoma has taken a giant step to- 
ward the creation of such a commission 
for our region by the recent passage of 
enrolled House Joint Resolution 533, au- 
thored by State Representatives Mount- 
ford, Blankenship, Rucker; Willis, Odom 
(V. H.), Skeith, Bynum, Witt, Frix, and 
Sparkman of the house, and State Sena- 
tors Hamilton, Baldwin, Howard, Gee, 
Massey, Stipe, Taliaferro, Selman, Luton, 
Field, Smith, Nichols, Ham, Graves, Mil- 
ler, Berry, Berrong, Dacus, Holden, Mas- 
sad, and Payne of the senate. 

The joint resolution accepts in advance 
the invitation of the U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce for the establishment of an 
Ozarka Regional Development Commis- 
sion. 
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It names the Oklahoma State highway 
director as Oklahoma’s member of the 
commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Oklahoma Legislature be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

By this action, the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture has shown that they and the people 
of Oklahoma recognize the great impor- 
tance of this new idea to accelerate our 
economic growth and development and 
build the many new private jobs needed 
in our State. 

I also want to praise those citizens of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri who 
recently met in Fort Smith, Ark., and 
perfected organization of the Ozarka 
Regional Development Association to 
work as a private auxiliary organization 
with the Ozarka Commission to be cre- 
ated and especially express my gratitude 
to Jim Hamilton, Poteau attorney, who 
was elected president of the new associ- 
ation, for his vital and energetic work on 
this project. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


House Jornt RESOLUTION 553 


Joint resolution authorizing the State of 
Oklahoma to cooperate with the Federal 
Government and other States to establish 
an economic development region for the 
purpose of improving highways and other 
transportation facilities, promoting rec- 
reational and industrial opportunities and 
utilization of water resources and other 
natural assets 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted, or may hereafter enact, laws 
authorizing the establishment of “economic 
development regions” of the United States 
and providing for the creation of multistate 
regional commissions to study, act upon and 
make recommendations concerning the com- 
mon problems and opportunities of such 
established regions; and 

Whereas the Ozarka region of eastern 
Oklahoma, western Arkansas, southern 
Missouri, and contiguous areas, is one such 
underdeveloped region of America, sharing 
common economic problems and opportuni- 
ties, warranting the establishment of the 
same as an “economic development region,” 
including a portion of the State of Okla- 
homa; and 

Whereas that portion of Oklahoma within 
such Ozarka region to be established is par- 
ticularly suffering from inadequate roads and 
highways and other transportation facilities 
and incomplete utilization of recreational, 
tourism and industrial opportunities, water 
resources and other natural assets: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the 30th session of the 
Oklahoma State Legislature: 

SECTION 1. The State of Oklahoma hereby 
concurs in the inclusion of all or a portion 
of said State, with portions of other States, 
as a part of an economic development 
region, now or hereafter designated by the 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce, or such other 
Official as may be provided by law, under 
laws heretofore or hereafter enacted by the 
Congress of the United States; such concur- 
rence refers particularly to, but is not limited 
to, the Ozarka region of eastern Oklahoma, 
western Arkansas, southern Missouri, and 
contiguous areas. 

Sec. 2. The State of Oklahoma hereby 
accepts the invitation heretofore or hereafter 
received from the U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce, or such other official as may be pro- 
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vided by law, to join with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and other States for the establish- 
ment of the appropriate multistate regional 
commission or commissions for the economic 
development region or regions, referred to in 
section 2 hereof, under laws heretofore or 
hereafter enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. It is hereby provided by the law 
of the State of Oklahoma that upon the 
establishment of such multistate regional 
commission or commissions, referred to in 
sections 1 and 2 hereof, the State of Okla- 
homa member of such commission or com- 
missions shall be the director of the Okla- 
homa Highway Department and the State of 
Oklahoma alternate for such commission or 
commissions shall be the director of the 
Oklahoma Industrial Development and Park 
Commission. The participation of said State 
Officials in the activities of said commission 
or commissions, attendance at meetings 
thereof and related functions in connection 
therewith shall be a part of the regular and 
official duties of said State officials, to be per- 
formed without additional salary or com- 
pensation to them from the State of Okla- 
homa, except that travel and related ex- 
penses of said State officials in connection 
with such added duties shall be reimbursed 
by the State of Oklahoma the same as is now 
provided by law for reimbursement of such 
expenses in connection with the official du- 
ties of said State offices. 

Passed the house of representatives the 
14th day of June 1965. 

J. D. McCarry, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Passed the senate the 24th day of June 
1965. 

CLEM MCSPADDEN, 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 

Office of the Governor. 

Received by the Governor this 28th day 
of June 1965. 

MARION L. Cox. 

Approved by the Governor of the State 
of Oklahoma the 29th day of June 1965. 

HENRY BELLMON, 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma. 

Office of the secretary of state. 

Received by the secretary of state this 29th 
day of June 1965. 

JAMES M. BULLARD. 
By A. JONES. 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
AS THE INTERPRETER OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 
30, 1965, I had the pleasure and the 
privilege of making a Law Day address to 
the School of Law of the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa. I chose as my 
subject, “The Role of the Supreme Court 
as the Interpreter of the Constitution.” 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my remarks on that occasion be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF THE SUPREME COURT AS THE 
INTERPRETER OF THE CONSTITUTION 
(Address by U.S, Senator Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 

Democrat, of North Carolina, before the 

Law Day banquet of the University of 

Alabama School of Law at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 

April 30, 1965) 

I am grateful to you for the privilege of 
being in your great State which is so ably 
represented in the Senate by my good friends, 
LISTER HILL and JOHN SPARKMAN. 

The constitution of my native State of 
North Carolina has always contained a warn- 
ing which all Americans would do well to 
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heed. It is this: A frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles is absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 
Let us pause for a few moments, and recur to 
some fundamental principles. 

The men who composed the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 were wise men. They 
had read the history of the long and bitter 
struggle of man for freedom, and had found 
this shocking but everlasting truth inscribed 
upon each page of that history: No man or 
set of men can be safely trusted with gov- 
ernmental power of an unlimited nature, As 
@ consequence, they were determined, above 
all things, to establish a government of laws 
and not of men. 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they embodied 
in the Constitution the doctrine of the sep- 
aration of governmental powers. In so do- 
ing, they utilized this doctrine in a two- 
fold way. They delegated to the Federal 
Government the powers necessary to enable 
it to discharge its functions as a central 
government, and they left to each State the 
power to regulate its own internal affairs. 
It was this use of the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers which prompted Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase to make this trenchant ob- 
servation in Teras v. White (7 Wall. (U.S.) 
700): “The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible Union, composed 
of indestructible States.” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine 
of the separation of governmental powers, 
the members of the Convention 1787 vested 
the power to make laws in the Congress, the 
power to execute laws in the President, and 
the power to interpret laws in the Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress might establish. Moreover, they de- 
clared, in essence, that the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial powers of the 
Federal Government should forever remain 
separate and distinct from each other. 

This brings me to my subject: The role of 
the Supreme Court as the interpreter of the 
Constitution. 

In discussing this subject, I must tell you 
the truth about the Supreme Court. 

I know it is not popular In some quarters 
to tell the truth about this tribunal. Ad- 
monitions of this character come to us daily 
from such quarters: when the Supreme Court 
speaks, its decisions must be accepted as sac- 
rosanct by the bench, the bar, and the 
people of America, even though they consti- 
tute encroachments on the constitutional 
domain of the President or the Congress, or 
tend to reduce the States to meaningless 
zeros on the Nation’s map. Indeed, the 
bench, the bar, and the people must do more 
than this. They must speak of the Supreme 
Court at all times with a reverence akin to 
that which inspired Job to speak thus of 
Jehovah: “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.” 

To be sure, all Americans should obey the 
decrees in cases to which they are parties, 
even though they may honestly and reason- 
ably deem such decrees unwarranted. But 
it is sheer intellectual rubbish to contend 
that Americans are required to believe in the 
infallibility of judges, or to make mental 
obeisance to judicial aberrations. They have 
an inalienable right to think and speak their 
honest thoughts concerning all things under 
the sun, including the decisions of Supreme 
Court majorities. It is well this is so be- 
cause the late Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
spoke an indisputable truth when he said: 
“Where the courts deal, as ours do, with 
great public questions, the only protection 
against unwise decisions, and even judicial 
usurpation, is careful scrutiny of their ac- 
tion, and fearless comment upon it.” 

As one whose major efforts have centered 
in the administration of justice, I have the 
abiding conviction that “tyranny on the 
bench is as objectionable as tyranny on the 
throne” and that my loyalty to constitu- 
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tional government compels me to oppose it. 
In entertaining this conviction, I find myself 
in the company of such great Americans as 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Abraham Lincoln, who refused to accept in 
abject silence what they conceived to be ju- 
dicial usurpatlons. 

I do not find it easy to express my dis- 
approval of the action of the Supreme Court. 
I was taught in my youth to repose an abso- 
lute confidence in that tribunal by my father, 
an active practitioner of law in North Caro- 
lina for 65 years, who was accustomed to re- 
fer to it with almost reverential awe. He 
used to say that the Supreme Court would 
administer justice according to law though 
the heavens fell. 

I regret to say, however, that the course of 
the Supreme Court in recent years has been 
such as to cause me to ponder the question 
whether fidelity to fact ought not to induce 
its members to remove from the portal of the 
building which houses it the majestic words, 
“Equal justice under law,” and to substitute 
for them the superscription, “Not justice un- 
der law, but justice according to the personal 
notions of the temporary occupants of this 
building.” 

The truth is that on many occasions dur- 
ing recent years the Supreme Court has 
usurped and exercised the power of the Con- 
gress and the States to amend the Constitu- 
tion while professing to interpret it. 

In so doing, the Supreme Court has en- 
croached upon the constitutional powers of 
Congress as the Nation’s legislative body, and 
struck down State action and State legisla- 
tion in areas clearly committed to the States 
by our system of constitutional government. 
This action has been accompanied by over- 
ruling, repudiating, or ignoring many con- 
trary precedents of earlier years. 

A study of the decisions invalidating State 
action and State legislation compels the con- 
clusion that some Supreme Court Justices 
now deem themselves to be the final and in- 
fallible supervisors of the desirability or wis- 
dom of all State action and all State legis- 
lation. 

This is tragic, indeed, because there is 
nothing truer than the belief attributed to 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis by Judge 
Learned Hand, that the States are the only 
breakwater against the ever-pounding surf 
which threatens to submerge the individual 
and destroy the only kind of society in which 
personality can survive.” 

Time does not permit me to analyze or 
even enumerate all of the decisions which 
sustain what I have said. I must content my- 
self with stating in summary form the effect 
of only a few of them. 

Congress was told by the Court in the 
Girouard (328 U.S, 61) and Yates (354 U.S. 
298) cases that it really did not mean what it 
said in plain English when it enacted stat- 
utes to regulate the naturalization of aliens 
and to punish criminal conspiracies to over- 
throw the Government by force: Co 
was told by the court in the Watkins case 
(354 U.S. 178) that its committees must con- 
duct their investigations according to rules 
imposed by the Court which make it virtually 
certain that no information will ever be ob- 
tained from an unwilling witness. Seventeen 
States and the District of Columbia were told 
by the Court in the Brown (347 U.S. 483) and 
Bolling (347 U.S. 497) cases that the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment and 
the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment had lost their original meanings be- 
cause the state of “psychological knowledge” 
had changed. California was told by the 
Court in the Lambert case (355 U.S. 225) that 
it cannot punish its residents for criminal 
offenses committed within its borders if such 
residents are ignorant of the statutes creat- 
ing such criminal offenses. California was 
told by the Court in the first Konigsberg case 
(353 U.S. 252) that it cannot resort to cross- 
examination to determine the fitness or qual- 
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ifications of those who apply to it for licenses 
to practice law in its courts, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania were told by the 
Court in the Sweezey (354 U.S. 234) and 
Nelson (350 U.S. 497) cases that they cannot 
investigate or punish seditious teachings or 
activities within their borders. New York 
was told by the Court in the Slochower case 
(350 U.S. 551) that it cannot prescribe stand- 
ards of propriety and fitness for the teachers 
of its youth. North Carolina was told by the 
Court in the first Williams case (317 US. 
287) that it cannot determine the marital 
status of its own citizens within its own bor- 
ders. Pennsylvania and the trustees of the 
will of Stephen Girard, who had slumbered 
“in the tongueless silence of the dreamless 
dust” for 126 years, were told by the Court in 
the Board of Trusts case (353 U.S. 230) that 
the 14th amendment empowers the Court to 
write a post mortem codicil to the will which 
Stephen Girard made while he walked earth’s 
surface and entertained the belief that dis- 
posing of private property by will is a matter 
for its owner rather than judges. 

Twenty-four States were told by the Court 
in the Mapp case (367 U.S. 643) that the 
fourth amendment had somehow lost its 
original meaning 170 years after its ratifica- 
tion, and that in consequence they no longer 
had the power which they in times 
past to regulate the admissibility in their 
own courts of evidence obtained by searches 
and seizures. Virginia was told by the Court 
in the Button case (371 U.S. 415) that the 
NAACP and its attorneys were immune to 
prosecution or punishment for violating its 
laws against barratry, champerty, and main- 
tenance. And in the Baker (369 U.S. 186), 
Westberry (376 U.S. 1), Reynolds (377 U.S. 
533), WMCA (377 U.S. 633) Maryland Com- 
mittee (377 U.S, 656), Davis (377 U.S. 678), 
Roman (377 U.S. 695), and Lucas (377 U.S. 
713) cases the Court hurled itself deeply into 
the political thicket of reapportionment with 
what has been aptly described as “no express 
constitutional mandate and scant implicit 
constitutional authority.” (“The George 
Washington Law Review,” vol. 32, No. 5, p. 
1123.) 

In saying these things, I am not a lone 
voice crying in a legal wilderness. The con- 
curring opinion of the late Justice Robert H. 
Jackson in Brown v. Allen, and the resolution 
adopted by 36 State chief justices in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., disclose that a substantial 
portion of the judges and lawyers of America 
believe the Supreme Court is not confining 
itself to its allotted constitutional sphere. 

I quote these words from Justice Jackson's 
concurring opinion: “Rightly or wrongly, the 
belief is widely held by the practicing pro- 
fession that this Court no longer respects 
impersonal rules of law but is guided in these 
matters by personal impressions which from 
time to time may be shared by a majority of 
the Justices. Whatever has been intended, 
this Court also has generated an impression 
in much of the judiciary that regard for 
precedents and authorities is obsolete, that 
words no longer mean what they have always 
meant to the profession, that the law knows 
no fixed principles.” Justice Jackson closed 
his observations on this score with this sage 
comment: “I know of no way we can have 
equal justice under law except we have some 
law.” 

Let us consider and weigh the reasoning of 
those who seek to justify the proposition that 
it is permissible for the Supreme Court to 
amend the Constitution under the guise of 
interpreting it. 

They make these assertions: The Constitu- 
tion must change to meet changing condi- 
tions. As its authorized interpreter, the Su- 
preme Court has the rightful power at all 
times to make the Constitution conform to 
the views of the majority of its members. 
Since the doctrine of stare decisis; i.e., the 
rule that judges stand by and follow the de- 
cisions of their own court, might handicap 
the Supreme Court in making the Constitu- 
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tion conform to the views of a majority of 
its members on some occasions, the Supreme 
Court is not bound by its own decisions on 
constitutional questions. 

These arguments rest upon a wholly fal- 
lacious premise; namely, that the power to 
interpret and the power to amend are iden- 
tical. The distinction between these powers 
is as wide as the gulf which yawns between 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom and Diyes in 
hell. The power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion is the power to ascertain its meaning, 
and the power to amend the Constitution is 
the power to change its meaning. 

It seems at first blush that those who ad- 
vance these arguments overlook the signif- 
cant fact that article V of the Constitution 
vests the power to amend the Constitution 
in the Congress and the States, and not in 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court. But not so, They sim- 
ply nullify article V with these neat asser- 
tions, 

The method of amendment authorized by 
article V is too cumbersome and slow. Con- 
sequently, the Supreme Court must do the 
amending. The alternative is to let the Con- 
stitution freeze in the pattern which one 
generation gave it. 

To a country lawyer, this is merely a “high 
falutin” way of saying that the oath of a 
Supreme Court Justice to support the Con- 
stitution does not obligate him to pay any 
attention to article V or any other provision 
displeasing to him. 

When all is said, the thesis that the Su- 
preme Court has the rightful power to 
amend the Constitution under the guise of 
interpreting it is repugnant to the end the 
Founding Fathers had in mind when they 
gave this country a written Constitution. 
Indeed, it is incompatible with the primary 
object of all law. 

The Federalist, Judge Thomas M. Cooley's 
monumental treatise on “Constitutional 
Limitations,” and certain great decisions of 
the Supreme Court antedating the last quar- 
ter of a century, reveal with unmistakable 
clarity the end the Founding Fathers had in 
mind in giving our country a written Con- 
stitution. 

The Founding Fathers “were not mere 
visionaries toying with speculations or 
theories, but practical men, dealing with the 
facts of political life as they understood 
them.” (South Carolina v. United States, 199 
U.S, 437.) 

They understood the facts of political life 
exceedingly well. “The history of the world 
had taught them that what was done in 
the past might be attempted in the fu- 
ture.” In consequence, they foresaw that 
the fundamentals of the government they 
desired to establish and the liberties of the 
citizen they wished to secure would be put 
in peril in troublous times by both the gov- 
ernment and the people unless they pro- 
tected such fundamentals of government 
and such liberties by “irrepealable law” 
binding equally upon the Government and 
the governed at all times and under all 
circumstances, (Ex Parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 
(U.S.) 2) 

The Founding Fathers knew that the sur- 
est way to protect the fundamentals of the 
Government they desired to establish and 
the liberties of the citizen they wished to 
secure was to enshrine them in a written 
constitution, and thus put them beyond the 
control of impatient public officials, tempo- 
rary majorities, and the varying moods of 
public opinion. To this end, they framed 
and adopted a written constitution, there- 
by putting into form the Government they 
were creating and prescribing the powers 
that government was to take. (South Car- 
olina y. United States; Thomas M. Cooley’s 
“Constitutional Limitations,” pp. 88-89) 

The Founding Fathers knew that “useful 
alterations” of some provisions of the Con- 
stitution would “be suggested by experience.” 
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Consequently, they made provision for 
amendment as set out in article V. James 
Madison, whom historians rightly call the 
father of the Constitution, informs us that 
the Constitutional Convention preferred this 
mode for amending the Constitution because 
“it guards equally against that extreme facili- 
ty, which would render the Constitution too 
mutable, and that extreme difficulty, which 
might perpetuate its discovered faults.” 
(The Federalist,” No, 43) 

Since the Constitution is a written in- 
strument, its meaning does not alter, unless 
its wording is changed by amendment in 
the manner prescribed by article V. “That 
which it meant when adopted it means 
now * * * Those things which are with- 
in its grants of power, as those grants were 
understood when made, are still within 
them, and those things not within them re- 
main still excluded.” (South Carolina v. 
United States, 199 U.S. 437) 

Chief Justice John Marshall declared in 
his great opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 
Wheat. (U.S.) 213, that “the enlightened 
patriots who framed our Constitution and 
the people who adopted it must be under- 
stood * * * to have intended what they 
said.” 

This being true, it is as clear as the noon- 
day sun that the role of the Supreme Court 
as the interpreter of the Constitution is sim- 
ply to ascertain and give effect to the intent 
of its framers and the people who adopted 
it. (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. (U.S.) 1; 
Ogden v. Saunders, 12 Wheat. (U.S.) 213; 
Lake County v. Rollins, 130 U.S, 662.) As 
Justice Miller said in Ex parte Bain, 121 US. 
1: “It is never to be forgotten that in the 
construction of the language of the Consti- 
tution here relied on, as indeed in all other 
instances where construction becomes neces- 
sary, we are to place ourselves as nearly as 
possible in the condition of the men who 
framed that instrument.” (Dissenting opin- 
ion in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Ço., 157 U.S, 651-652.) 

Since the meaning of a written consti- 
tution is fixed when it is adopted and is not 
different at any subsequent time when a 
court has occasion to pass upon it, Judge 
Cooley was justified in declaring in his “Con- 
stitutional Limitations” that “a court * * * 
which should allow a change in public senti- 
ment to influence it in giving to a written 
constitution a construction not warranted 
by the intention of its founders would be 
justly chargeable with reckless disregard of 
Official oath and public duty.” 

I know that in recurring to fundamental 
principles I lay myself open to the charge 
that I am setting the clock back. As one 
who believes truth to be eternal, I am not 
troubled by this charge. Moreover, I have 
observed that the charge is usually made by 
those who labor under the delusion that 
there was little, if any, wisdom on earth be- 
fore they arrived. It was a wise man and 
not a wag who suggested that these persons 
object to setting the clock back because it 
would require them to adjust their clocks 
and their minds forward. 

Let us reflect at this point on the primary 
object of all law. 

Laws are designed to furnish rules of con- 
duct for government and people. As a con- 
sequence, a law is destitute of value unless 
it has sufficient stability to afford reliable 
rules to govern the conduct of government 
and people, and unless it can be found with 
reasonable certainty in established legal 
precedents. Justice Louis D. Brandeis had 
this truth in mind when he said: “It is 
usually more important that a rule of law 
be settled, than that it be settled right. 
Even where the error in declaring the rule is 
a matter of serious concern, it is ordinarily 
better to seek correction by legislation.” 

If the thesis that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court have the rightful 
power to change the meaning of the Consti- 
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tution under the guise of interpreting it 
every time a sitting Justice wavers in mind 
or a newly appointed Justice ascends the 
bench should find permanent acceptance, the 
Constitution would become to all practical 
intents and purposes an uncertain and un- 
stable document of no beneficial value to the 
country. Yea, more than this, it would be- 
come a constant menace to sound govern- 
ment at all levels, and to the freedom of the 
millions of Americans who are not at liberty 
to join Supreme Court Justices in saying that 
Supreme Court decisions on constitutional 
questions are not binding on them. 

I cannot forbear expressing my opinion 
that the notion that Supreme Court Justices 
are not bound by the decisions of the Court 
on constitutional questions exalts Supreme 
Court Justices above all other men, and is of 
the stuff of which judicial oligarchies are 
made. Be this as it may, what Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo said in “The Nature of the 
Judicial Process” concerning the contention 
that the judge is always privileged to sub- 
stitute his individual sense of justice for 
rules of law applies with equal force to this 
notion. “That might result in a benevolent 
despotism if the Judges were benevolent men, 
It would put an end to the reign of law.” 

What I have said on this point finds full 
support in the ringing words of Edward 
Douglas White, one of the ablest lawyers 
and wisest judges ever to grace the Supreme 
Court bench. He said: “In the discharge of 
its function of interpreting the Constitu- 
tion, this Court exercises an august power. 
* * * It seems to me that the accomplish- 
ment of its lofty mission can only be se- 
cured by the stability of its teachings and 
the sanctity which surrounds them. * * * 
The fundamental conception of a judicial 
body is that of one hedged about by prece- 
dents which are binding on the Court with- 
out regard to the personality of its members. 
Break down this belief in judicial continuity, 
and let it be felt that on great constitutional 
questions this Court is to depart from the 
settled conclusions of its predecessors, and 
to determine them all according to the mere 
opinion of those who temporarily fill its 
bench, and our Constitution will, in my 
judgment, be bereft of value and become a 
most dangerous instrument to the rights and 
liberties of the people.” 

What has been said does not deny to the 
Supreme Court the power to overrule a prior 
decision in any instance where proper judi- 
cial restraint justifies such action. A sound 
criterion for determining when proper judi- 
cial restraint justifies a judge in overruling a 
precedent is to be found in the standard 
which Judge Learned Hand says his friend 
and colleague, Judge Thomas Swan, set for 
his own guidance: “He will not overrule a 
precedent unless he can be satisfied beyond 
peradventure that it was untenable when 
made; and not even then, if it has gathered 
around it the support of a substantial body 
of decisions based on it.” (“The Spirit of 
Liberty,” 212.) 

` In ending this phase of my remarks, I wish 
to emphasize that precedents set by the Su- 
preme Court on constitutional questions were 
tenable when made if they conformed to the 
intention of those who framed and adopted 
the constitutional provisions involved, no 
matter how inconsistent they may be with 
the views of Justices subsequently ascending 
the Bench. 

This brings me to the argument that Su- 
preme Court Justices must nullify article V 
and usurp the power to amend the Constitu- 
tion while pretending to interpret it to keep 
the Constitution from freezing in the pat- 
tern which one generation gave it.” 

I assert with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand that there is really no substantial va- 
lidity in this argument. I take this position 
for three reasons: 

First. Although the Constitution does not 
change its meaning in the absence of amend- 
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ment under article V, the provisions of the 
Constitution are pliable in the sense that 
they reach into the future and embrace all 
new conditions falling within the scope of 
the powers which they in terms confer. 
(Missouri P. R. Co. v. United States (271 U.S. 
603); South Carolina v. United States (199 
U.S. 487).) Existing grants of constitutional 
powers will enable the Federal Government to 
take action in virtually all new fields in 
which action on its part will be appropriate. 

Second. As the possessor of all the legisla- 
tive power of the Federal Government, Con- 
gress has complete authority at all times to 
make, amend, or repeal laws relating to all 
matters committed by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government. 

Third. For these reasons, occasions which 
really call for amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are comparatively rare. While it is fre- 
quently asserted that the method for amend- 
ing the Constitution prescribed by article V 
is too cumbersome and slow for practical 
purposes, those who make the assertion 
furnished no satisfactory proof of its truth. 
To be sure, they cite as evidence the failure 
of Congress and the States to make consti- 
tutional changes they deem desirable. They 
overlook the fact, however, that the evidence 
they cite has just as logical a tendency to 
prove that the wisdom of Congress and the 
States exceeds theirs. Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall said that “it is as easy to amend the 
Constitution of the United States as it used 
to be to draw a cork.” While this statement 
is not literally true, it is substantially true 
in instances where Congress and the States 
believe a constitutional amendment to be 
advisable. 

In the final analysis, those who contend 
that Supreme Court Justices are justified in 
changing the meaning of constitutional pro- 
visions while pretending to interpret them 
confuse right and power. 

What Justice Cardozo said of the judge as 
a legislator in “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process” is relevant here, 

He said: “I think the difficulty has its 
origin in the failure to distinguish between 
right and power, between the command em- 
bodied in a judgment and the rural prin- 
ciple to which the obedience of the judge 
is due. Judges have, of course, the power, 
though not the right, to ignore the mandate 
of a statute, and render judgment in despite 
of it. They have the power, though not the 
right, to travel beyond the walls of the inter- 
Stices, the bounds set to judicial innovation 
by precedent and custom. Nonetheless, by 
that abuse of power, they violate the law.” 
(“The Nature of the Judicial Process,” 1921 
edition, 129.) 

Let me refer in closing to the Father of 
our Country, who was President of the Con- 
vention which wrote our Constitution. As 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica says, the 
weight of George Washington's character 
did more than any other single force to bring 
the convention to an agreement and to ob- 
tain ratification of the Constitution after- 
ward. 

If the America which George Washington 
and the other Founding Fathers created is 
to endure, Supreme Court Justices as well as 
Presidents and Congresses must heed what 
he said in his Farewell Address to the Ameri- 
can people. I quote his words: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of 
that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
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position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different de- 
positories, and constituting each the guard- 
ian of the public weal against invasions of 
the others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern: some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes.—To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates.— But let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil, any partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield.” 


INTERNAL SUBVERSION BY COM- 
MUNISTS IMPERILS THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, the men- 
ace of communism at home and abroad 
continues to imperil the United States 
and the great constitutional concepts 
which have built us great and kept us 
strong. Our country at great sacrifice 
is resisting Communist imperialism in 
bloody conflict where it imperils our in- 
terests and seeks to destroy our influ- 
ence overseas. 

Unfortunately, far too much compla- 
cency is still displayed by our country, 
its people, and its Government concern- 
ing the devious activities of the Com- 
munists within our midst who continue 
through front organizations, direct ac- 
tion, indirect influences, and covert oper- 
ations to divide us against each other 
and to break down our will to resist, our 
general patriotic morale, and our orderly 
procedures. 

A great South Dakota editorial writer, 
Fred C. Christopherson of the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Daily Argus-Leader, has 
recently published an editorial dramat- 
ically calling attention to this blind spot 
in our American policies. It deserves to 
be read by many and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 
It carries the challenging title, Anti- 
McCarthyism’ a Boon to Reds in the 
United States.” It relates some well- 
known unpleasant facts to the problems 
of our times and it recalls some unhappy 
history to make the point that eternal 
vigilance is still the price of liberty. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader] 
“ANTI-McCaRTHYISM” A BOON TO REDS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
(By Fred C. Christopherson) 

Some 15 years or so ago the Washington 
headlines had much to say about Senator 
Joe McCarthy of Wisconsin. That was when 
he was conducting a vigorous campaign to 

communistic infiltration of our Gov- 
ernment and the American society in general. 

McCarthy was doing something that needed 
doing. He moved forward with tremendous 
zeal and vigor and eventually became so en- 
grossed in his effort that he went to un- 
warranted extremes. Occasionally he made 
charges without adequate evidence to sup- 
port them. 
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The result was a backfire. The reds and 
pinks in the land quickly utilized his ex- 
cesses as an argument against probes of the 
type he was conducting. They shrewdly and 
artfully exploited their point, pinning the 
label of “McCarthyism” on all endeavors to 
ferret out Communists. 

The propagandists were so successful that 
many men in public life became hesitant 
to take the lead in exposing communism. 
The consequence was that the pendulum 
went to an extreme in the opposite direction. 
Instead of too much effort in revealing hos- 
tile influences within the American society, 
there was too little—much too little. 

HOW THEY OPERATE 

Now coming to light are many signs that 
we have been much too complacent—signs 
indicating that the Communists have been 
making hay while we have been under the 
spell of anti-McCarthyism. 

One sign, prominently portrayed in an 
editorial from the San Francisco Examiner 
reprinted on this page last week, was the 
part Communists played in the recent stu- 
dent rebellion at the University of California 
in Berkeley. From J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, came the revelation that at least 
43 persons with Communist backgrounds 
played active roles in the student outburst. 

This is not to say that many students 
subscribed to the Communist doctrine. 
Most of those who participated in all prob- 
ability were naive tools of shrewd leaders. 
But the incident at Berkeley illustrates how 
a handful of clever plotters, working subtly 
in the background, can create a riot, even 
a panic. 

Studying the affair close at hand, the San 
Francisco newspaper made this observation: 
“The evidence is clear * * *. The Commu- 
nists are in our midst. They are active. 
They are destructive.” 


ALSO IN CHICAGO 


Another incident was that of the civil 
rights demonstration in Chicago last month. 
It was an extreme manifestation of disre- 
gard for order and constituted police au- 
thority. 

Masterminding and instituting much of 
the activity, according to Mayor Daley of 
Chicago, were many persons known to be 
Communists. He also said that evidence in 
his possession revealed that Communist 
funds were helping finance the demonstra- 
tions. 

In all probability only a very few of the 
demonstrators actually were Communists. 
But, as in the Berkeley case, many of them 
were unwitting pawns of the Red directors 
operating in the background. 

It was the same story in respect to hostile 
and indecent eruptions in May when the U.S. 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties held a hearing in Chicago. Another ex- 
ample was that of the scandalous behavior 
of complainants a few years ago when the 
same committee met in San Francisco, 


DISCORD EXPLOITED 


It is high time we toss aside the illogical 
restraints that have been imposed on the ex- 
posure of communism within this country. 

We should be fair, to be sure, and we 
should keep our feet on the ground. But 
most certainly we should be realistic. 

And, in being realistic, we should under- 
stand that the Communists are past masters 
in the art and science of fomenting discord. 

They move in quickly and deftly whenever 
there’s an indication of dissension, fanning 
into full flame whatever grievances may ex- 
ist. 

They thrive on trouble. Even as far back 
as the thirties, for example, there were ac- 
tive Communists in Sioux Falls working with 
persons on relief in the cities and with dis- 
tressed farmers. 
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WHAT WE MUST DO 


What all of this suggests is a new and fresh 
vigilance to guard against Communist infil- 
tration both within the Government and out- 
side of it. 

Let us not forget that at one time the 
Communists placed a man in the U.S. De- 
partment of State as an Under Secretary and 
another in the U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury in the same role. And many were in 
lesser posts. 

Because of the irrational lapse in our pro- 
tective attitude, one can only speculate about 
what ground has been gained in recent years. 
We are dull witted, indeed, if we assume that 
our tremendously big Government has been 
wholly free of Communist penetration. 

It is time to go forward, without apology, 
in a strong movement to protect our home 
bastions. And we shouldn’t be timidly in- 
effective due to worrying about stepping on 
a few innocent toes in the process. That is 
a risk we must assume, 


TRUTH IN PACKAGING—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MONDALE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE] spoke recently be- 
fore the Pillsbury Co. consumer forum. 
The able Senator, who already has 
achieved an enviable reputation in the 
field of consumer protection, pointedly 
described the problems faced by the 
American shopper. 

His speech includes a strong endorse- 
ment of the truth in packaging bill which 
I have sponsored, so by proposing that 
the speech be made a part of the RECORD 
itr I risk a hint of self-congratula- 

on. 

But the Senator from Minnesota is a 
cosponsor of the bill and one of its most 
effective champions so his supporting 
statement will come as no surprise to our 
colleagues. 

The speech does, however, include a 
note of advice to the food manufacturing 
industry that is very well put and bears 
repeating. It is this: 

I would think that the food industry as a 
whole should participate in formulating and 
supporting reasonable and practical legisla- 
tion in this area. As one of the Senate co- 
sponsors of this bill, I want to see you in- 
volved—offering constructive suggestions as 
well as criticism. An attitude of unremitting 
opposition will neither be in the public in- 
mae oor in your own self-enlightened 

rest. 


I would like to endorse that statement. 
We have always maintained—and I think 
with some reason—that a sensible set of 
ground rules in the supermarket would be 
a significant help to industry as well as 
the consumer. 

And this is the point that the Senator 
from Minnesota makes so well. I ask 
unanimous consent that the full speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR WALTER F. MONDALE AT 
THE PILLSBURY Co. CONSUMER FORUM, JUNE 
7, 1965 
I am pleased to be asked to speak here to- 

day on the topic of consumer protection, I 

am even more pleased that the Pillsbury Co. 

has taken leadership in concentrating on 
this most important field. 
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The best protection there is for the con- 
sumer is found in enlightened vigorous com- 
petition by ethical competitors seeking to at- 
tract the consumer on the basis of the best 
service, the best quality, and the best price. 

The proper role of Government as it pro- 
tects the consumer is to encourage such com- 
petition. I don't believe Government can 
provide a substitute for competition, but 
Government does have an ancient and indis- 
pensable responsibility to protect the ethical 
competitor—and the consumer from those 
who would resort to fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion and deliberately contrived confusion. 
And Government has a responsibility to pro- 
tect the ethical competitor and the con- 
sumer from those who fail to clearly and re- 
sponsibly disclose the essential facts neces- 
sary for a wise and rational consumer choice. 

For Government to serve this essential 
function without smothering essential and 
ethical competition requires good faith and 
open discussion and understanding between 
industry and Government—precisely what 
today’s conference is designed to do. 

We have always known laws and regula- 
tions in the area of consumer protection, and 
will probably have them in the future. Be- 
ginning with such early, vital measures as 
prohibitions against watering down wine, 
early laws were comparatively simple and 
uncomplicated. Most buyer-seller transac- 
tions were conducted face to face, and the 
buyer could feel, see, and prod the mer- 
chandise. But today, modern technology, 
modern production and marketing tech- 
niques, and the tremendous variety of prod- 
ucts and goods have reduced the ability of the 
buyer to protect himself, in direct propor- 
tion to the increasing complexity of commer- 
cial practice. 

The common law courts have moved 
steadily away from the philosophy of “Let 
the buyer beware,” and toward an ever strict- 
er doctrine of product liability, Our legis- 
latures have followed the lead of the common 
law courts, and passed mandatory warranty 
provisions in the Uniform Sales Act and the 
Uniform Commercial Code, as well as general 
consumer fraud laws. 

We have all gained from the increased so- 
cial concern of our lawmakers. On the Fed- 
eral level, for example, we have laws to in- 
spect meat and poultry against diseases, 
to test food, drugs, and cosmetics for safety 
and effectiveness, to prevent the false adver- 
tising of food, drugs, medical devices, and 
cosmetics, to label wool products, fur prod- 
ucts, flammable fabrics, and other textile 
products. 

Here in the State of Minnesota we have 
laws on consumer fraud, on false advertising, 
on land subdivision registration and dis- 
closure, and on charitable solicitations. As 
attorney general, I urged adoption of many 
of these laws and instigated several legal 
actions and investigations under them. 

Much has been accomplished—and with a 
great deal of good for all of us. 

Today other problems are evident. At a 
time when two-thirds of all purchasing 
power in our economy is held by individual 
consumers, buyer restlessness is growing, 
as evidenced by the number and scope of 
proposals now before Congress: truth-in- 
packaging, truth-in-lending, truth-in-secu- 
rities, pesticides regulation, auto and tire 
safety, to mention a few. 

These bills were not manufactured out of 
whole cloth, nor created in a vacuum. They 
reflect compaints Congressmen and agencies 
of the Government have received from their 
constitutents. And these complaints have 
become issues of genuine public concern be- 
cause they are based on abuses that do 
exist today. 

Since you are especially interested in pro- 
posals relating to packaging, perhaps we 
should recount a few well-known examples. 

We all know that the modern commercial 
merchandising revolution has, to an incred- 
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ible extent, replaced the salesclerk with the 
sales package, The Ma and Pa” grocery store 
of a few years ago with possibly 700 items 
and a grocery clerk to help you has, for the 
most part, been replaced by the modern 
supermarket with 7,000 or more items from 
which to choose and few, if any, clerks to 
help the baffled customer, 

On too many packages and bottles, the 
net weight or net fluid measure is printed 
in tiny type, on a noncontrasting color, or 
in an inconspicuous place, 

We see, again, too many cases of packag- 
ing by odd weights and measures, where the 
sole purpose as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned is merely confusion, and deception 
about the real value of his purchase. Not 
too long ago, the small bottles of competing 
brands of soft drinks contained 6, 6%4, 6%, 
and 7 ounces. 

One brand of laundry detergent labeled 
“regular size” used to hold 1 pound 33% 
ounces at 32 cents, with a giant size holding 
3 pounds 5½ ounces at 77 cents. It takes a 
mathematician to figure out that the larger 
size is in fact a better buy—but nct by 
much—the per ounce difference is only two- 
tenths of a cent. 

And the buyer is no longer safe in assum- 
ing that the larger size will be cheaper. 
Another laundry detergent sold a giant size 
weighing 3 pounds 1½ ounces, at 77 cents, 
while the regular size weighing 1 pound, 
4 ounces cost only 29 cents. The larger 
size cost 25 cents per pound, compared 
with 23.2 cents for the smaller. Imogine 
the surprise of the rare shopper who takes 
the time to figure this out with pencil and 
paper. 

This sort of odd weight and measure pack- 
aging makes it virtually impossible for the 
consumer to determine the unit price of 
competing brands, or of different sizes of the 
same brand. Some of this may be made nec- 
essary by the nature of the product, or its 
difference in composition from competing 
brands. But on the whole the confusion in 
this area leads to mounting pressure on the 
Congress to step in with standardization and 
uniform specifications for packaging. 

Of what value are labels describing giant 
quart, king size quart, and full quart? 
Esther Peterson tells of a certain letter on 
this subject, where the writer complains of 
a certain type of oil: 

“The smallest brand they sell is large. I 
still can't remember which is bigger, super, 
giant, or king. I say a giant is bigger than 
a king, but my husband uses the theory that 
a king rules the land and is therefore bigger. 
The whole thing is stupid.” 

Another commonly encountered abuse lies 
in cents-off promotions. We have all seen 
in stores examples of products that regularly 
and habitually sell at the same cents-off 
price, or where packages sell at the same 
price regardless of the presence of the cents- 
off label, 

I could go on to describe slack fill; exag- 
gerated package sizes and shapes; the use of 
misleading art work on the package face; 
concealing the fat or bone waste in meat 
packages; and printing misleading nutri- 
tional information on the package. 

I think we can all face the fact that these 
practices have existed and still exist in the 
food and packaging industry. Let's be honest 
and recognize that if your competitors can 
get away with these deceits, then you are 
under heavy pressure to engage in similar 
practices. 

As you all know, one of the chief argu- 
ments advanced today against the truth-in- 
packaging legislation has been that the con- 
sumer is her own best protector in the mar- 
ketplace—and that her free choice will drive 
out of business those who unfairly cut 
corners and seek to deceive. 

This would be true if decisions to buy were 
always made on the basis of reasoned and 
intelligent choice. We know, however, that 
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purchases are based on a multitude of factors 
not necessarily related to the excellence or 
worth of the product. 

Consumers, for example, are led to believe, 
by commercials and advertising, that certain 
detergents will make harassed mothers feel 
like blooming brides—or that certain de- 
odorants will assure successful social rela- 
tionships—or that certain cigarettes are 80 
closely related to traits of masculinity that 
their use guarantees in us the same charac- 
teristics. 

In addition, many fine products, marketed 
after years of research and testing, and sold 
at competitive prices, fail unaccountably in 
the marketplace. As your own analysts tell 
us, brand names, the name of the product 
itself, its physical appearance and packaging, 
and its placement on the shelf, all have 
great influence on the success or failure of 
the product. 

In fact, I would venture a guess that all of 
you here would be happier if success or 
failure depended more on quality and pricing 
than these other intangible and unpredict- 
able factors. 

Truth-in-packaging does not seek to curb 
these attempts at psychological persuasion— 
they are considered part of normal commer- 
cial puffing. But there are a vast number of 
examples where consumers have been tricked 
because of misleading phrasing and contain- 
ers, inability to choose the best bargain be- 
cause of deliberately complicated fractional 
weight disclosure, and other clever tech- 
niques and misrepresentations which imply 
something that simply is not the case. 

A consumer cannot make a rational choice 
if information necessary to such a choice is 
not conveniently available. 

Another argument that we hear in oppost- 
tion to packaging legislation today is that it 
would mean an unwarranted intrusion of the 
Federal Government into the affairs of the 
marketplace, business, and consumers, 

It seems to me that we all must admit 
the problem and see if we can find a way to 
solve it without jeopardizing the fairminded 
and ethical businessman. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act— 
the so-called Hart bill—which is presently 
before Congress contains provisions that 
should be acceptable to all. These are the 
sections relating to prominent disclosure of 
net content and prohibition of deceptive pic- 
torial representations. 

Some of the other sections of the bill ad- 
mittedly involve problems of greater difi- 
culty such as the discretionary portions of 
the bill which contain the requirements for 
standardization of weights and measures. 

I would think that the food and packaging 
industry as a whole should participate in 
formulating and supporting reasonable and 
practical legislation in this area. As one 
of the Senate cosponsors of this bill, I want 
to see you involved—offering constructive 
suggestions as well as criticisms. An atti- 
tude of unremitting opposition will be 
neither in the public interest nor in your 
own enlightened self-interest. 

In attempting to deal with the practical 
difficulties that may arise under the bill, 
the advice of those with years of experience, 
knowledge, and research into those problems 
is essential. 

A good packaging bill would help you, as 
well as the consumer. Ground rules of com- 
petition must be maintained which allow 
the best practices of a free, competitive 
market to flourish, and which will outlaw 
shoddy practices which operate to the det- 
riment of all. 

The producer and the consumer have a 
set of mutual interests that can be rec- 
ognized and implemented. The vast ma- 
jority of American businessmen know that 
by building quality into their goods, and 
distributing them honestly, they can create 
reputations for themselves which will bring 
continued demand and success. 
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It is to the small group who are un- 
scrupulous that we must address ourselves. 

Our goal must be to place the consumer 
in a bargaining position which will give 
him a fair opportunity to choose to buy in 
a rational manner. There is room, in our 
economy, in any free society, for successful 
capital venture and business profit as well 
as true value for the consumer's dollar. 

While the Government does not exist to 
protect people against themselves, it will 
move to protect people from those who 
compete unfairly. I feel certain that it will 
not abdicate its responsibility in this area. 

But your support and assistance is nec- 
essary. Your industry has already done 
much to regulate itself. But I am sure we 
would all admit that not all competitors on 
all occasions are willing to abide by your 
standards of decency. And when they do 
not, the good competitor and the consumer 
are unfairly treated. 

Free enterprise is based on the theory that 
competition serves the public good with the 
consumer patronizing the competitor who 
offers the best bargain. But if fraud, mis- 
representation, and deliberate confusion are 
permitted, this function of free enterprise is 
too often destroyed. 

The consumer is cheated—the unethical 
competitor wins the profits and the ethical 
competitor is punished for his ethics and 
encouraged to relax his standards. 

Thus our primary objective is to make the 
free enterprise system work so that the 
prize goes to the best competitor, not to the 
best conniver. 


THE DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS OF 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
that every Member of Congress joins me 
in expressing deep personal satisfaction 
at the signing of H.R. 2, the Drug Abuse 
Control Amendments of 1965. The il- 
legal sale and nonmedical use of pre- 
scription drugs is a sad and deplorable 
situation. Such abuses have contributed 
to highway deaths, juvenile delinquency, 
broken homes, and violent and bizarre 
crimes. In my opinion, H.R. 2, by im- 
Posing stricter controls on the manu- 
facture of amphetamines, barbiturates 
and other drugs, and greater criminal 
penalties on those who illegally traffic 
in them, will do much to curb this se- 
rious danger to the public health. 

Drafting this legislation was not a 
simple matter, as can be seen by the 
number of congressional committees 
which held hearings over the years to 
investigate the drug abuse problem and 
consider corrective measures. While 
there was agreement as to the need for 
stronger Federal controls, it was also 
recognized that any new controls should 
not adversely affect the legitimate use 
of drugs under proper medical super- 
vision. I think that the sponsors of this 
legislation are to be congratulated for 
their success in meeting this difficult 
challenge. 

The passage of H.R. 2 is also due, I 
believe, to its consistent support in both 
Houses by forward-looking pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. Too often the only 
voices heard are those accusing the 
pharmaceutical industry of ignoring the 
public welfare. I would like to try to 
correct that impression, for the history 
of this legislation shows that such crit- 
icisms are unjustified. American drug 
firms have given H. R. 2 their encourage- 
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ment and support. They have assisted 
the congressional committees. And on 
their own they have actively fought 
against the illegal drug traffic. 

I am proud that in this regard, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is rep- 
resented by a company which has waged 
a vigorous campaign against the abuse of 
its products for many years, I refer to 
the Philadelphia firm of Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories, one of the largest 
producens of amphetamine-containing 
drugs in the United States. 

Smith Kline & French maintains an 
exacting system of safeguards over the 
manufacture and distribution of its 
products. It has a nationwide public 
service program for educating law en- 
forcement agencies on the dangers and 
signs of drug abuse. And it operates for 
State and local police a complete scien- 
tific laboratory for analyzing and identi- 
fying drugs seized as evidence in drug 
abuse cases. These public services—I 
might point out—were favorably men- 
tioned in the House committee report 
accompanying this legislation, 

Mr. President, with the passage of this 
legislation Congress has taken positive 
action toward eliminating a social prob- 
2 which has grown to serious dimen- 
sions. 


WHAT STEPS SHOULD THE UNITED 
STATES TAKE TOWARD WORLD 
PEACE—ESSAY CONTEST WINNER 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Life Insurance Co., under the 
leadership of its distinguished president, 
Henry E. Niles, recently sponsored & con- 
test among high school students for the 
best answer to the question, “What Steps 
Should the United States Take Toward 
World Peace?” More than 3,000 entries 
were received by the company from stu- 
dents living in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The judges were the Honorable 
Tuomas E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Brig. Gen. J. H. 
Rothschild, USA (retired) , and the Hon- 
orable James J. Wadsworth, former U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

I am proud to say, Mr. President, that 
the winner of the essay contest was a 
Marylander. Paul Panitz of Bethesda, 
Md., has established a remarkable record 
during his high school years. At Bethes- 
da-Chevy Chase Senior High School he 
was active in the Student Government 
Association, served as a reporter on the 
school newspaper, and was his homeroom 
representative. 

The second-place winner was Clare 
Esther Duetsch, a graduate of Roanoke 
Catholic High School in Roanoke, Va. 
Miss Duetsch, during her high school 
years, was a member of the National 
Honor Society, Latin Honor Society and 
the student council. She also served as 
treasurer of her class. 

The third-place winner, Bonnie Goll, 
is from Abington, Pa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this intelligent and thought- 
provoking essay printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WINNING ENTRY 
(By Paul Panitz) 

The persistent threat of bloodshed and 
violence “rings like a firebell in the night.” 
In little more than half a century, the United 
States has tried almost every possible course 
of achieving world stability and peace, and 
all with a minimum of success. From Roose- 
velt’s “big stick,” to Wilson’s idealism, the 
isolationism of the 1920's, to the contain- 
ment” of the postwar period, American 
policy has generally been of short-term na- 
ture; only Wilson tried to approach world 
tensions on a long-term basis, but unfortu- 
nately, idealism has seldom been acceptable 
to the politician or the public. 

What is needed is a long-term program 
designed to strike at the root of world strife; 
namely, a series of measures to lift the un- 
derdeveloped nations from the depths of 
economic stagnation and retardation. Itisa 
safe assumption that viable economies 
among the have-not countries will be the 
greatest single deterrent to world strife, for 
it is logical that wealthy nations are the last 
to want war; they have the most to lose. 

It is an indisputable fact that the gulf 
between rich and poor nations is widening. 
Capital naturally seeks the greatest return, 
thus centering itself in developed countries. 
New technological advances in agriculture 
in the wealthy nations reduce the demand 
for foreign farm products, often the sole ex- 
port income of capital-starved economies, 
At other times, products like coffee or rubber 
are overproduced, glutting the market and 
driving the prices to perilous lows. In the 
case of rubber and nitrates, wartime short- 
ages stimulated the development of syn- 
thetic substances, further depriving undiver- 
sified economies of income. These facets of 
the present economic situation dramatize 
the wisdom of the Bible: “For unto everyone 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” 

Further complicating the economic in- 
equities is the frequent nationalization of 
foreign businesses by the underdeveloped na- 
tions. These actions are part of govern- 
mental efforts to arouse a nationalistic spirit, 
a prerequisite to economic progress. Yet 
such takeovers make a country a poor risk 
for further development by foreign firms and 
thus prevent a needed capital flow. 

Some of the most aggressive nations, such 
as Indonesia, Egypt, Red China, and Cuba, 
have serious economic problems. Ten or fif- 
teen years ago, the same might have been said 
about the Soviet Union, but the result of 
greater economic prosperity and a conse- 
quential rise of a strong middle class in that 
country, has brought about a mellowing of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Modern history reveals that economic in- 
equities within and between nations, aid in 
the rise of aggressive totalitarian regimes. 
Mussolini gained power during a period of 
postwar inflation: Hitler during the depres- 
sion, When the American market collapsed 
during the great depression, the Japanese 
attempted to create a “greater east Asia co- 
prosperity sphere,” a common market in 
name, but in truth, an empire for the ex- 
ploitation of raw materials. American-Jap- 
anese friction over the militant methods of 
attaining this sphere was the major reason 
for the Japanese attacks on Pearl Harbor and 
southeast Asia. 

The main goal, then, of an economic refor- 
mation should be the elimination of the 
growing chasm between rich nations and 
poor, by reversing the downward spiral of 
underdeveloped countries. No country is in 
& better position to lead such a reformation 
than the United States, with the dollar the 
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most stable world currency and the basis for 
international transactions. Some of the 
steps the United States could implement in 
an effort to raise the economic level of un- 
derdeveloped countries and so lessen their 
aggressive potentials include: 

1. Promoting the establishment of inter- 
national commodity control councils. 

One such organization already exists, the 
International Tin Council, which by regulat- 
ing the marketing of tin, sustains a relatively 
high price for the metal. Such items as 
coffee, sugar, wheat, cotton, and rubber 
should also have controls, although partici- 
pation in such programs would have to be 
voluntary. Commodity control councils 
would be of invaluable assistance to one-in- 
dustry countries which find prices dropping 
because of overproduction. In the mean- 
time, these countries could be trying to di- 
versify their economies. 

The United States could take the lead by 
publicly announcing the desirability of such 
organizations and even contributing to the 
administrative and research needs of such 
agencies, 

2. Urging the formation of additional eco- 
nomic communities to aid the freer flow of 
capital and labor. 

Despite Charles de Gaulle, Great Britain 
will eventually join the European Economic 
Community. The problem Great Britain 
faces is how to simultaneously fulfill her 
economic obligations in the Commonwealth. 
With a growing Japan paralleling Britain in 
economic needs, there is no reason why Ja- 
pan could not assume the position of major 
trader with India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. To this base, add Thailand, Burma, 
and South Vietnam, all capable of producing 
large agricultural surpluses; add Malaysia, 
a growing industrial country and eco- 
nomic hub of southeast Asia, and a new com- 
mon market is born. Greater prosperity 
would undoubtedly help curb discontent and 
revolution in this strife-torn and impover- 
ished corner of the world. 

Any economic cooperation in Africa faces 
manifold difficulties. In addition to intense 
tribal and national rivalries, there are few 
sound systems of finance, nor has there been 
much experience in self-government and ad- 
ministration. The African republics will 
have to proceed at their own, relatively slow 


ce. 

Pr The Latin American republics, with a com- 
mon background of language and customs, 
are ideally suited for an effective economic 
community. With vast untapped mineral 
deposits in Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Chile, oil in Venezuela, and agricultural para- 
dises in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, these 
countries have a great potential for pros- 
perity. 

In the meantime, the United States and 
Canada would continue to seek economic 
solidarity with the Common Market coun- 
tries. Hopefully, in the near future, the 
“outer seven” can be integrated into the EEC. 
The opening of Soviet satellites to Western 
investment, and the introduction of more 
liberal economic policies in the Soviet Union, 
holds forth the promise of greater economic 
cooperation in the next decade. 

Because of its respected position in eco- 
nomic affairs, the United States could be 
effective in the formation of these economic 
communities. Through consultations with 
individual governments and offers of aid to 
these organizations during their periods of 
development, this country could play an in- 
tegral part in promoting the economic se- 
curity of almost the entire world. 

3. Developing new and cheaper birth con- 
trol methods. 

An industrializing economy invariably 
must promote health measures to insure the 
strength of its labor force. Preventive medi- 
cine and improved sanitation drastically re- 
duce the mortality rate. Then a time lag 
occurs, its length dependent upon the rate 
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of rise in the standard of living, before the 
fertility rate also declines. In the overpopu- 
lated countries, especially in Asia and Latin 
America, a large population increase due to 
this time lag would be catastrophic, wiping 
out the real effects of economic progress. 
Viewed in this perspective, the urgent need 
for cheap contraceptives is evident. But the 
United States, with the finances and skill 
needed to promote a cash program of re- 
search, has been held back by church pres- 
sure. At present, this country offers birth 
control aid to countries that request it, but 
this is not enough. Population is not a 
transient problem; it is immediate and defi- 
nitely here to stay. Since present methods 
of birth control, despite their low costs, are 
still too expensive for the resources of popu- 
lous, underdeveloped countries, it is in the 
best interests of the United States and the 
rest of the world, that no more time is lost 
on a church-state battle; the time to start is 
now. This means increased Government ex- 
penditure in research and development, and 
making new information available to de- 
sirous countries. 

4. Encouraging the formation of an inter- 
national agency to insure foreign investments 
against nationalization and having such in- 
vestments internationally incorporated. 

When foreign investments are national- 
ized, it is a major deterrent to further in- 
vestment. Not only does this hurt the indi- 
vidual country, but it prevents the spread 
of capital necessary to the decentralization 
of pockets of wealth. One possible incentive 
for continued investment is an international 
insurance agency. 

All countries subscribing to the program 
would pay stipends in relation to their abil- 
ity to pay. This in itself would be a deter- 
rent to nationalization, since the country 
will have contributed to the insurance fund. 
The money will be used to reimburse victims 
of nationalization. 

In countries where there are few individ- 
uals or corporations capable of establishing 
large industrial enterprises, outside help is 
needed. Foreign investment takes much of 
the burden from the native government. It 
provides employment in the primary in- 
dustry and in the vertical industries needed 
for its support. Employment means buy- 
ing power, the creation of consumer indus- 
tries, and increased prosperity, all of which 
can mean the reversal of the vicious cycle 
of poverty. This same agency could also 
have the power of granting charters to cor- 
porations engaged in foreign investment. 
This regulatory hand would be especially 
useful in preventing such industries as min- 
ing, from overexploitation, since the agency 
would have the mandate to withdraw the 
charter at any time. 

Once again, the United States could take 
the lead by suggesting the formation of such 
an agency and being the first to contribute to 
the fund. 

Not all actions that the United States may 
take toward insuring world peace should be 
of a long-range or economic nature; it is 
recklessly idealistic to believe this. A strong 
international peace organization and an ex- 
tension of the Peace Corps are definitely of 
strategic importance in preserving world 
peace and understanding. Yet unfortu- 
nately, it is also unrealistic to believe that 
during this period of world tension, the 
United States should begin disarmament. 

But as vital as immediate programs are to 
preserving peace, it is imperative that our 
country plan more for the future. Woodrow 
Wilson’s thinking was too advanced for his 
time; today, our policies are only stopgap 
measures. A combination of the two atti- 
tudes would be best, a mixture of idealism 
and pragmatism. 

There undoubtedly will be fervent opposi- 
tion to some of the proposals contained in 
this paper. It might be argued that com- 
modity control councils and international 
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incorporation procedures have the discord- 
ant ring of Socialist planning. And yet, if 
such agencies are not organized, and the 
breach between rich and poor nations wid- 
ens, the prospects for totalitarian rule will 
be greater; such systems breed and feed on 
poverty. A mild step now is definitely better 
than dealing with frustrations in the future. 

Or perhaps it could be stated that eco- 
nomic communities are not possible where 
traditional enmities exist, as between India 
and Pakistan or Cambodia and Vietnam. 
Yet there must be truth in the theory that 
hatreds vanish with the prosperity of both 
enemies. In fact, many of these mutual 
hatreds had their origins in oppressive eco- 
nomic measures taken by one or the other 
group, 

Probably the most controversial of all the 
proposals is that of birth control. Never- 
theless, with all consideration to the views 
of minority groups, it is n that ac- 
tions be taken which are of strategic import 
to the general welfare. Minorities must 
have complete freedom of expression, but 
the will of the majority must dictate the 
final judgment. 

In Genesis, Cain rhetorically asks, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” Should the people of 
this country adopt Cain’s cynical attitude 
toward their world neighbors? Or should 
they make an affirmative answer to Cain’s 
question their guiding light? Hopefully, 
the United States will orient its policy 
around the belief that all countries are their 
brothers’ keepers; that the destinies of all 
men are irrevocably intertwined, and that 
only by working together will all men realize 
their common aspirations. If men approach 
their problems with this attitude, they will 
someday share a bright destiny. 


CRIME IN THE CAPITAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, much has been said and writ- 
ten about the growing crime rate in the 
District of Columbia and the hazards 
which the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment faces in endeavoring to make our 
city safe. I believe the situation has 
been excellently stated in a guest edi- 
torial published in Roll Call which ap- 
peared on July 15. It was written by 
Representative RICHARD RovuDEBUSH, of 
Indiana, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


Crime is rapidly becoming the No. 1 do- 
mestic problem in our Nation. It ranks, in 
my opinion, alongside the internal Com- 
munist threat. 

As a rural Indiana resident living in a 
nice farming community near Noblesville, 
we were not fully aware of the tremendous 
problems encountered in the larger cities. 

One of my myriad duties in Congress is 
serving on the House Committee for the 
District of Columbia, As a “city council- 
man,” so to speak, for the Nation’s Capital, 
my eyes have certainly been opened to the 
problems of our police departments and other 
law enforcement agencies in controlling 
crime. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, does 
not exaggerate when he says that it is un- 
safe on the streets of Washington and other 
major American cities after dark. 

The Nation’s Capital becomes a jungle 
after sunset, despite heroic efforts of the 
police department. 

Police dogs roam Capitol Hill day and night 
with their uniformed masters. 

Newspapers run front-page articles on how 
to defend yourself from bodily harm and 
how to protect your home from robbery. 
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Bookstands offer specials on books dealing 
with self-defense. 

Three clerks on my staff have been taking 
judo courses after work for weeks now from 
a Marine instructor who is training Capitol 
Hill employees to defend themselves from 
possible attacks. 

The girls are quite serious about the course 
and are faithful in their e e bee 
also carry tear gas guns in their purses, an 
when leaving the office after dark in the short 
daylight months, they are accompanied by 
policemen to their cars. 

A written notice on a Supreme Court bul- 
letin board plainly states to women em- 
ployees, “Do not leave the building after 
dark unescorted.” 

Police for weeks have been trying to catch 
a pair of perverts roaming the three office 
buildings of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Lawlessness is on the rampage. We read 
of riots and open anarchy in some cities and 


on some campuses of institutions of higher. 


learning. The point is rapidly being reached 
where martial law or military law may be re- 
quired to halt crime, or we may witness 
citizens taking the law into their own hands 
and banding together for mutual protection. 

Again, in my opinion, J. Edgar Hoover has 
put his finger on part of the trouble when 
he stated recently that some bleeding heart 
judges and social workers have been worried 
more about the sensibilities and rights of the 
criminal than the safety and well-being of 
law-abiding American citizens. 

If the increasing crime rate is to be re- 
versed, we must have strict law enforce- 
ment with fair but stern judicial action 
and no mollycoddling. Otherwise, a national 
crisis is inevitable. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FRAUD 
DETECTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I found an article in the June 
1965 issue of the Police Chief magazine 
to be very timely. Liberalization of the 
Social Security Act, and enactment of 
legislation to provide hospital care for 
the aged, will increase greatly the bulk 
of cases being handled by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. It is, therefore, 
reassuring to learn of the effective work 
being performed in fraud detection in 
relation to claims. 

This article was prepared by Mr. John 
C. Neely, Chief, Investigations Section, 
Violations Branch of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, and I request unani- 
mous consent to place Mr. Neely’s re- 
marks on “Investigating Violations of 
the Social Security Act” in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVESTIGATING VIOLATIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 
(By John C. Neely) 

(NoTE.—John C. Neely is Chief, Investiga- 
tions Section, Violations Branch, Social Se- 
curity Administration, in Baltimore, Md. He 
began his Government service career in 1940 
in the Los Angeles office of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, transferring in 1945 to Bal- 
timore as a special agent in the Intelligence 
Division of IRS. In April 1959, he transferred 
to the Social Security Administration to head 
the newly formed Violations Branch in the 
Division of Claims Policy.) 

Within the framework of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, which administers a pro- 
gram of social insurance benefits for persons 
who are aged, disabled, widowed, and 
orphaned, investigators in the Violations 
Branch, Division of Claims Policy, find them- 
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selves performing their duties in an area that 
is distinct from the main thrust of the 
program. 

In meetings with enforcement personnel 
from other agencies, I am very often asked 
two questions: “Don’t you experience difficul- 
ties in getting U.S. attorneys and the courts to 
take an interest in social security prosecution 
cases, in view of the fact that many of the 
beneficiaries are aged; the witnesses who 
must give testimony are often of advanced 
aged also and may be suffering from mental 
deterioration; and the amounts of money 
involved usually are small? If you get a 
conviction followed by a relatively substan- 
tial sentence, doesn’t this do harm to your 
public image in view of the fact that you 
are taking such actions within the frame- 
work of what is basically a beneficial 
agency?” The answer to the first question is 
a conditional “Yes,” and to the second, a 
conditional “No.” Before going into detail 
concerning the approach which has been suc- 
cessfully used by Violations Branch people in 
dealing with these problems, let us review the 
growth of the program, the establishment of 
the Violations Branch in 1959, and the types 
of violations of the Social Security Act which 
are punishable as crimes. 

High officials involved in fraud detection 
and deterrent activities in benefit-paying 
agencies seem to be in substantial agree- 
ment that the original interviewer in the 
local office is the first line of defense against 
fraudulent claims, since he is in a position 
to detect fraud at its inception. This role 
is carried out in the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s fraud prevention program by alert 
district office personnel. Continuing vigi- 
lance is maintained regardless of whether 
one claim in a hundred, one claim in a thou- 
sand, or one claim in a million turns out to 
be fraudulent since one of our goals is to 
prevent fraud whenever and wherever it 
raises its head. Individuals seeking to-de- 
fraud the Social Security Administration or 
one of its claimants usually employ ap- 
proaches and methods that are depressingly 
familiar to the seasoned interviewer. 

Since the beginning of the program, the So- 
cial Security Administration has borne these 
things in mind. While its policies and pro- 
cedures are geared to the bulk of its 3 mil- 
lion new claims a year and 20 million bene- 
ficiaries already in payment status, it has 
identified and incorporated guidelines that 
set certain cases apart from the routine and 
signal the need for more than minimal de- 
velopment and documentation. 

Congressional amendments to the Social 
Security Act over the years brought under 
its coverage provisions, large additional 
groups of persons and increased benefit 
amounts to the point where self-styled ac- 
countants and others began looking upon 
the program as a potential source of sub- 
Stantial illicit revenue. Considerable 
thought and much ingenuity went into the 
conjuring of methods whereby improper pay- 
ments could be syphoned from the social 
security trust funds. 

For example, certain persons who had for- 
merly concentrated on Federal income tax 
matters and who had engaged in question- 
able practices in that regard turned their at- 
tention to social security claims and coupled 
the preparation of false tax returns with as- 
sistance to claimants in filing for social secu- 
rity benefits based on fictitious earnings. 
They thereafter collected an unconscionable 
portion of the first benefit check received by 
the beneficiary. It is usually surprising to 
persons unfamiliar with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act to learn that it is possible 
for a retroactive benefit check, under certain 
circumstances, to amount to as much as 
$5,000 or more. Unscrupulous persons, who 
persuade a claimant whom they have helped 
to agree to surrender his first check when it 
is received, may skillfully avoid any men- 
tion of this possibility so that the claimant 
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is under the impression that the first check 
will be the same amount as his subsequent 
regular monthly benefit checks. The Viola- 
tions Branch has been especially interested in 
making investigations of situations involving 
this type of activity. Under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, persons can be prosecuted for at- 
tempting to perpetrate frauds against the 
trust funds and also for violating the fee- 
charging provisions of the act. A nonattor- 
ney who charges any fee or any attorney who 
charges a fee in excess of the amount pre- 
scribed by our regulations, without prior au- 
thorization, commits a violation punishable 
under our act regardless of whether fraud is 
involved 

It was recognized that increasing induce- 
ments to commit fraudulent acts (that is, 
the larger benefit amounts and the special 
provisions incorporated into the law from 
time to time which made it possible in some 
instances to obtain benefits on the basis of 
short-term earnings) together with normal 
program growth would result in increasing 
numbers of fraud situations even if the ratio 
of fraud to nonfraud cases were to remain 
roughly the same. In view of this situation, 
in 1959 the Violations Branch was formed in 
the Division of Claims Policy, and persons 
with a law background and/or investigative 
experience were chosen to comprise a small 
group, with an investigations section, to 
make selected investigations throughout the 
United States, operating from the Central 
Office in Baltimore, Md. Through the co- 
operation of Mr. H. Alan Long, Director, In- 
telligence Division, Internal Revenue Service, 
the investigators were given intensive train- 
ing in the U.S. Treasury Law Enforcement 
Officers’ Training School in Washington, D.C. 
There is considerable parallel in the work of 
the special agents in Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and the social security investigators, since 
false wage and self-employment tax returns 
are very often involved in cases investigated 
by both groups. 

And now to answer the first question which 
other enforcement people usually ask con- 
cerning possible difficulties encountered in 
trying to bring social security violators to 
trial, It is true that one of our problems has 
been the need to convince some U.S. at- 
torneys, all of whom express a desire to be 
cooperative but many of whom are under- 
staffed and overworked, that our cases are 
important enough—even in terms of 
money—to justify that portion of their time 
which is required to process and present our 
cases for indictment and trial. By reference 
to the abridged life expectancy tables of the 
United States, and in view of the fact that 
advanced age need not be a factor in all 
benefit situations, we have been able to 
demonstrate to those U.S. attorneys that 
thousands of dollars could be paid out, even 


1 Under regulations established by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, an 
attorney without prior approval of the Social 
Security Administration may charge a fee 
which may be no more than (1) $20 for repre- 
sentation before the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, concluded prior to hearing, (2) $30 
for representation before a hearing examiner 
or the Appeals Council of the Social Security 
Administration or both, and (3) $50 for rep- 
resentation prior to hearing and also before a 
hearing examiner and/or the appeals council. 

An attorney who wishes to charge a higher 
fee must secure the approval of the Social 
Security Administration. 

A representative who is not an attorney 
may not charge or receive any fee for his 
services in a social security matter without 
prior approval of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

2 Persons formerly assigned to this section 
are the only employees within the framework 
of OASDI (old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance p) ) who are working in the 
GS-1810 (investigative) job series. 
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where monthly benefits are not very large, in 
cases where false claims go undetected and 
payments ‘continue over a period of many 
years. Our investigators, working through 
the Office of the General Counsel, have been 
very successful in this regard, as has been 
shown in recent years by the increased per- 
centage of cases sent to the U.S. attorneys 
which have been accepted for prosecution. 
We have managed to have our cases reach 
Federal grand juries or result in the filing of 
criminal informations in more than 60 per- 
cent of those in which prosecution has been 
recommended by the Violations Branch. Of 
these, approximately 80 percent have resulted 
in convictions. There have been very few 
acquittals and the majority of nonconvic- 
tion cases have resulted from negative grand 
jury actions or dismissals by the court for a 
variety of reasons which could not properly 
be considered when the decisions to recom- 
mend prosecution were made by the Viola- 
tions Branch. 

Our investigative staff is small and it is 
not possible for us to investigate every mat- 
ter which is referred for investigation. We 
usually try to participate in on-the-scene 
investigations of cases involving large-scale 
claims fixers (persons or firms encouraging 
others to file false returns and claims and/or 
encouraging them to file honest claims and 
thereafter charging unauthorized fees), sen- 
sitive situations involving factors which 
make investigation by local people undesir- 
able, and other cases in which a need to use 
highly skilled and specially trained investi- 
gators is indicated. 

Following preparation by the investigator 
of his factual report covering an investiga- 
tion, the report, together with all the other 
evidence in the case, is meticulously reviewed 
by a law-trained claims policy specialist in 
the Appraisal Section of the Violations 
Branch. Based on the report and the ex- 
hibits, the criminal violation aspects may be 
closed. However, if prosecution is deemed 
appropriate, a statement of facts containing 
a recommendation for prosecution is pre- 
pared for transmittal to the U.S. attorney by 
the appropriate section in the Office of the 
General Counsel. Cases developed by field 
people, as well as cases investigated by our 
own Violations Branch, are handled in this 
way. If the U.S. attorney requires additional 
information or specialized investigation, he 
may request one of our investigators to go 
into the judicial district and discuss the case 
with him and thereafter make additional de- 
velopment and/or appear before the grand 
jury as a Government witness. The Viola- 
tions Branch also makes investigations of cer- 
tain types of cases involving alleged improper 
conduct on the part of employees of the 
Social Security Administration as well as of 
cases involving an employee's alleged partici- 
pation in a fraudulent claim. At the present 
time, we are sending out monthly benefit 
checks to approximately 20 million benefici- 
aries, amounting to $1.4 billion per month. 
Thus, it can be seen that constant alertness 
to any and all indicia of fraud is vital to the 
integrity of the program, and our goal is to 
prevent this vast tide of benefit payments 
from obscuring those fraud situations, how- 
ever few and however small, by assuring that 
they will not be buffered up and carried along 
without detection. 

And now to answer the second question 
which is frequently asked as to whether 
efforts to deal punitively with known of- 
fenders may not do harm to our status as a 
beneficial agency. The answer to this ques- 
tion is “no.” Prosecutions involving individ- 
ual claimants have, for the most part, been 
limited to flagrant violations, and the bene- 
fit of every doubt is given to suspects in 
preparing these cases for possible prosecu- 
tion. Of course, in enforcement activities 
and the necessary work performed in connec- 
tion with those activities are not kept in 
their proper perspective, the excellent public 
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relations which we enjoy could certainly be 
severely damaged. The trust funds belong 
to the people and benefit amounts paid out 
to those properly entitled constitute a right, 
not a privilege. We would not want the pub- 
lic to get the idea that every person who files 
a claim for benefits under proper circum- 
stances is going to be challenged in the sense 
that he may be made to feel that he must 
overcome a presumption that his claim is not 
legitimate. On the other hand, we want the 
bulk of our claimants—the honest ones—to 
have complete confidence in the integrity of 
our administration of the social security 
program. 

Clarence Darrow, the famous trial lawyer, 
came to this conclusion: “A man cannot be 
classified as honest or dishonest. He goes 
along with the game of life and can stand 
a certain amount of pressure for the sake 
of ideals. But at a given point, he can 
stand no more.” 

We strive to identify the man or woman 
who has reached or passed this point and 
thereafter deal with him (or her) in a spe- 
cial way, without allowing the discovery 
of a violation to change the basic approach 
used in the day-to-day claims-taking proc- 
ess. Occasionally, dealing with offenders in 
a special way will involve prosecution, con- 
viction, the imposition of fines, and even 
incarceration in a penal institution. Un- 
doubtedly, the persons who are directly in- 
volved in these situations, their friends, and 
members of their immediate families may, 
and probably will, be offended by such spe- 
cial treatment and our popularity may very 
well deteriorate from their personal point of 
view. By the same token, our honest claim- 
ants would be justified in feeling resentment 
if our failure to take action in such matters 
should indicate to them that our steward- 
ship of the funds on which so much of their 
future depends is not of the highest 
standards. 


ATOMIC REACTORS USED IN ELEC- 
TRIC UTILITY GENERATING 
PLANTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Rolla D. 
Campbell, Huntington, W. Va., regarding 
atomic reactors used in electric utility 
generating plants licensed by the Atomic 
Energy Co on. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed as follows: 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., 


July 8, 1965. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Brrp: How dangerous to the 
public are atomic reactors used in electric 
utility generating plants licensed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission? 

The answer to this question should be 
known by every Member of the Congress. 

The startling answer is that they are so 
dangerous to persons and property outside 
such plants that, unless all financial risks of 
damage resulting from a major accident can 
be transferred to the taxpayers of the United 
States and to the injured members of the 
public, with complete exemption from lia- 
bility for the operators of such plants and 
for the manufacturers of the equipment 
used therein, few, if any, such atomic plants 
will be built. 

This answer is a complete contradiction of 
the statements generally made by representa- 
tives of the atomic energy industry that such 
atomic powerplants are safe and present no 
undue hazards to persons or property out- 
side of the plants. 


July 16, 1965 


This answer is based upon material pre- 
sented by various witnesses at hearings held 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in the Capitol Building, on June 22, 23, and 
24, 1965, with reference to two identical 
bills—S. 2042 and H.R. 8496—which would 
extend the expiration of the Price-Ander- 
son Act for 10 years after August 1, 1967, 
when the act is now due to expire. 

The Price-Anderson Act (Public Law 85~ 
266; 71 Stat. 576; 42 U.S. O. 2210) passed 
in 1957, requires each atomic reactor li- 
censed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to be covered by the maximum amount of 
public liability insurance available from 
private sources, presently $60 million. It also 
requires the Commission to grant, for a 
nominal annual fee, indemnity insurance 
against public liability claims arising from 
any accident in the amount of $500 million. 
The insurance and indemnity coverages 
protect not only the owners and operators 
of the plants but also manufacturers and 
suppliers of machinery and equipment there- 
for and all others who might have any 
lability for damages arising from a failure, 
no matter how caused. The indemnity in- 
surance is an obligation of the United States. 
The total insurance available for each acci- 
dent is, therefore, $560 million. 

But the Price-Anderson Act does not stop 
there. It also provides that the total of all 
allowable public liability claims for damages 
to pérsons and property from any one ac- 
cident and the costs of determining 
cannot exceed $560 million. The effect of 
this limitation is to grant a complete exemp- 
tion from legal liability to all corporations 
and individuals building and operating any 
such plant, or designing, manufacturing or 
supplying machinery and equipment there- 
for, who otherwise would be legally liable for 
damages caused by the failure thereof. 
Damages and costs up to $560 million would 
be paid from the private and government in- 
surance funds. All excess damages are 
thrown upon and must be borne by the in- 
jured members of the public who are thus 
made, without their knowledge or consent, 
involuntary insurers. 

A parade of witnesses from the atomic 
energy industry, including the Atomic Energy 
Commission, various electric utility com- 
panies, various manufacturers of equipment 
for atomic powerplants, and various associa- 
tions interested in promoting the atomic 
energy industry, stated to the Joint Com- 
mittee that while they believed atomic 
powerplants are safe and present no real 
risk of injuries to the public, yet unless the 
above protective provisions of the Price- 
Anderson Act are now extended for the adai- 
tional 10-year period (that is, continued in 
effect for 12 years from Aug. 1, 1965) few, 
if any, such plants will be built. 

Some said that extension was necessary to 
encourage the use of atomic reactors in such 
plants. But the witnesses appearing on be- 
half of utility companies and of the manu- 
facturers of machinery and equipment for 
atomic reactors used in such plants flatly 
stated that they could not afford to assume 
any of the financial risks of the public lia- 
bility claims which might arise from a major 
or catastrophic accident. In effect, they felt 
it was entirely proper for the taxpayers of 
the United States to assume risks which they 
themselves were not willing to underwrite 
in the slightest degree by the pledge of their 
own assets to the payment of claims in excess 
of the insurance protection they can buy 
from private Insurance companies. 

The only conclusion I can draw from what 
was said at the hearings was that these 
atomic power plants carry the potential dan- 
ger of accidents of such catastrophic dimen- 
sions that neither private insurance com- 
panies, nor the operators of the plants, nor 
the manufacturers of the and 
equipment therein, can afford to take the 
risks thereof. 
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I am confident that if such plants are safe 
snd present no undue danger to the public, 
there would be no hesitancy on the part of 
electrical utility companies to build and op- 
erate them and no limitation imposed by 
private insurance companies on the total 
amount of insurance they would issue on 
each plant. 

I listened carefully to hear what the 
Atomic Energy Commission might say about 
such potential dangers. All it said was, in 
brief, that the further development of pri- 
vately owned atomic powerplants required 
the 10-year extension of the Price-Anderson 
Act, thereby clearly recognizing the existence 
of potential dangers of a major catastrophe 
at each plant. 

After inquiry, I learned that the most 
recent detailed appraisal of the potential 
dangers of atomic electric generating plants 
was contained in a study by scientists and 
engineers of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, the 
Argonne National Laboratory, and the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, as well as by 
others. This appraisal is contained in a 
study entitled “Theoretical Possibilities and 
Consequences of Major Accidents in Large 
Nuclear Power Plants.” The subtitle was 
“A Study of Possible Consequences if Cer- 
tain Assumed Accidents, Theoretically Pos- 
sible but Highly Improbable, Were To Occur 
in Large Nuclear Powerplants.” This study 
‘was dated March 1957 and was transmitted 
to the Honorable Carl T. Durham, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States, by Harold S. 
Vance, Acting Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, on March 22, 1957. 

In the introduction to the study this 
statement appears: “It must be clearly rec- 

, however, that major releases of 
fission products from a nuclear power reac- 
tor conceivably could occur and that a seri- 
ous threat to the health and safety of people 
over large areas could ensue.” 

In order to make any estimate of po- 
tential damages, the study made certain as- 
sumptions. The important ones are these: 
The reactor is located near a large body 
of water, more likely a river, and about 30 
miles from a major city. The plant site 
nas an outside boundary of 2,000 feet radius. 
The reactor site is in an area of low popu- 
lation density. The nearby city has a popu- 
lation of 1 million people. The density of 
the population would increase from the re- 
actor toward the city. The population den- 
sity of the area between the reactor and 
the city would average 500 people per square 
mile. The city area has a diameter of about 
10 miles. The plant would have a capacity 
output of 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts. The 
accident would occur after 180 days of an 
operating cycle. Other assumptions are of 
a technical nature. 

Categories of various costs and losses were 
evaluated by associating them with an aver- 
age cost per person. The categories chosen 
and the costs assumed for each were: Range 
I, evacuation of personnel, immediately, 
$5,000 per person. Range II, evacuation of 
personnel, orderly and in reasonable time, 
$5,000 per person. Range III, restrictions on 
land and outdoor activity, $750 per person. 
Range IV, crop and farm restriction, $25,000 
per square mile. 

In a case where all fission products are 
contained within the container shell, dam- 
ages would be relatively small. Injuries are 
likely for a maximum of 6 persons, and ex- 
pense without personal injury is likely for a 
maximum of 15 persons. Evacuation cost 
would be $335,000 for evacuating 67 people 
from an area of 1.8 square miles. 

In a case involving the discharge to the 
atmosphere at the time of accident of all 
volatile fission products, a maximum of 900 
people would be killed and 13,000 injured. 
Property damage would include the evacua- 
tion of a maximum of 41,000 persons from 
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an area of 28 square mlies at a cost of $205 
million. General restrictions would be im- 
posed on a maximum of 235,000 persons in an 
area of 350 square miles at a maximum cost 
of $177 million. Agricultural restrictions 
would be on a maximum of 3,500 
square miles at a cost of $90 million. 

In the case of a 50-percent release into the 
atmosphere of all fission products (volatile 
and nonvolatile), lethal exposure (death) 
would involve a maximum of 3,400 persons 
and injuries would be likely to a maximum of 
43,000 persons. Property damage would in- 
volve the evacuation of a maximum of 460,- 
000 persons from an area of 760 square miles 
at a total cost of $2,300 million. General re- 
strictions would be imposed on a maximum 
of 3,800,000 persons in an area of 8,200 square 
miles at a cost of $2,800 million. Agricul- 
tural restrictions would be imposed on a 
maximum of 150,000 square miles at a cost 
of $4 billion. 

Since 1957, the projected size of such 
plants has been trebled and quadrupled so 
that the above potential damages would now 
have to be multiplied by three or four (or 
more), as the case may be. It now appears 
that maximum economies in the production 
of electric power by atomic plants can be had 
only from very large sized plants producing 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts and that all such 
new plants will be that large or larger. 

The last paragraph of this study stated: 
“Depending upon the weather conditions and 
temperature of the released fission products 
for the assumed accident, the property dam- 
age could be as low as about one-half mil- 
lion dollars and as high as about $7 billion. 
For the assumed conditions under which 
there might be some moderate restrictions on 
the use of land or crops (range IV), the areas 
affected could range from about 18 square 
miles to about 150,000 square miles.” 

In his letter of transmittal, Mr. Vance, 
Acting Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, said: “Under adverse combinations 
of the conditions considered, it was esti- 
mated that people could be killed at distances 
up to 15 miles, and injured at distances of 
about 45 miles. Land contamination could 
extend for greater distances.” 

No separate estimate was made of the dam- 
ages which would ensue from contamination 
of the river on which the plant is assumed to 
be located. 

It is difficult for me to comprehend how 
anybody can correctly state that plants pos- 
sessing such capacity for horrendous damage 
can be properly described as safe. To me, 
in the light of the official appraisal by the 
experts quoted above, such plants are poten- 
tial death traps and as dangerous as atomic 
bombs. 

Also, in the light of such expert appraisal, 
the reluctance of utility companies to own 
and operate such plants, and of manufac- 
turers to design and build them, and of pri- 
vate insurance companies to provide full 
public lability coverage, is easily understood. 
The financial hazards are simply too great 
for them to assume. So, the risks have been 
thrown by the Price-Anderson Act on the 
taxpayers of the United States, on the cus- 
tomers served to the extent of cost of pri- 
vate insurance included in the rates charged 
for electric service, and on persons and prop- 
erty damaged in those cases where the total 
damages and costs exceed $560 million. 

The license which AEC is authorized to 
grant to the operators and manufacturers of 
an atomic plant can fairly be characterized 
as a license to them, for their own financial 
benefit, to create huge risks to others, involv- 
ing death, sickness, and property damage, 
without any lability whatsoever for the 
harmful consequences, and to throw all such 
risks (over and above private insurance avail- 
able) upon the U.S. Treasury and upon the 
persons suffering death, personal injury, or 
property damage. 
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The constitutionality of the no-recotrse 
provisions of the act was questioned at the 
hearings. Such exemption from liability was 
said to be a taking by the United States of 
life and property without reasonable com- 
pensation in those cases where the total 
damages from a major accident exceeded the 
insurance and indemnity funds available, in 
violation of the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment, which, in part, reads: “No 
person * * * shallbe * * * deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 
Certainly, such exemption is so unconscion- 
able as to shock any fairminded court. 

I was amazed to note that very few news- 
papers mentioned the existence of the above 
hearings, and not a single one of those which 
did mention them contained any reference to 
the inconsistent positions of the 
witnesses, or to the existence of the enormous 
hazards to the public inherent in atomic 
powerplants. 

Iam writing you this letter because I think 
every Member of Congress should be fully 
informed of the facts set out herein. I 
wonder how a Congressman or Senator vot- 
ing for extension of the Price-Anderson Act 
could ever enjoy a good night's sleep there- 
after because of being plagued by the haunt- 
ing fear of a catastrophic accident for which 
innocent people are made to suffer and for 
which his vote was partly responsible. 

I am sorry that I could not have written 
to you a more pleasant and less troublesome 
letter co: atomic powerplants. But 
I was profoundly shocked by what I learned 
at the above hearings and I felt it my duty 
to let you, as my Senator, share this knowl- 
edge with me. 

With high personal regards and every good 


i Respectfully yours, 
ROLLA D. CAMPBELL. 


PS—Some additional items of interest de- 
veloped at the hearings were: 

1. No reserve is being accumulated against 
the potential liability of the United States 
under the indemnity insurance. All claims 
against such insurance would be payable 


tions therefor have been made or budg- 
eted. In 1957, Congressman HOLIFIELD ques- 
tioned, in his separate views on atomic in- 
demnity bills (H.R. 7383 and S. 2051), which 
became the Price-Anderson Act, whether fu- 
ture Congresses could be bound to appro- 
priate the huge sums required if indemnifi- 
cation became necessary. 

2. The Government indemnity is 8500 
million for each accident and will continue 
in effect for the life of each plant, estimated 
at about 30 years. One hundred plants 
would involve a total potential liability of 
the Treasury, for only 1 accident at each 
plant during its life, of $50 billion, and 200 
plants would involve similar liability for 
$100 billion (almost one-third of the current 
national debt and about the entire tax rev- 
enue of the United States for 1 year). 

3. New atomic powerplants projected for 
the next 30 years hence will use up the entire 
reserve of low-cost uranium in the United 
States, leaving only reserves costing about 10 
times more. One witness expressed the view 
that existing low-cost uranium reserves 
should be retained for military uses and for 
use when fossil fuels become scarce. 

4. There is no foreseeable shortage of fossil 
fuels (oil, gas, coal) at reasonable prices to 
supply existing and future electric generat- 
ing plants until all hazards should be elimi- 
nated from atomic powerplants. 

5. A recent booklet published by AEC in 
June 1964, entitled “Atomic Power Safety,” 
does not mention the dangers described by 
the expert scientists and engineers in 1957 
3 mentioned in detail in the body of this 
le A 
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6. The legality of the “no recourse” provi- 
sions might well be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and House for 
determination. 

7. The two identical bills, S. 2042 and H.R. 
8496, provide that as the maximum amount 
of private insurance available is increased, 
the Government indemnity will be decreased 
by the exact amount of the increase. How- 
ever, the total insurance and indemnity 
available will continue to be wr eer 


CARNEGIE MEDAL AWARD 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this day when too many people are 
adopting the idea of not getting involved 
in other people’s problems, it is indeed 
refreshing to learn that there are still 
those who are willing to get involved, 
even to the extent of risking their lives. 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
an Associated Press article from Pitts- 
burgh as printed in the Times and Demo- 
crat of Orangeburg, S.C., on July 14, 1965. 
This article reports that three young 
men, including a constituent of mine 
from St, Matthews, S.C., have been ap- 
propriately recognized by the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission for their cour- 
ageous actions in saving the lives of two 
of their fellow employees in a very peri- 
lous rescue mission on March 16, 1964. 

I commend these three young men on 
their heroic actions and the recognition 
given them by the Carnegie Commission, 
and I present them as examples to be 
emulated and publicized in an effort to 
try to reestablish the old American tradi- 
tion of concern for one’s fellow man. I 
am proud to point out, Mr. President, 
that there have been very few incidents 
that I have ever seen reported about 
southerners turning their heads when 
another has been found to be in distress. 
In fact, I do recall a number of other 
news reports where southerners, who 
have not yet become indoctrinated to big 
city living, have risked their lives as did 
these three young men in an effort to 
extend a helping hand to other in distress 
or danger. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this article from the 
Times and Democrat be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues another article re- 
porting that a young South Carolina 
lady is being recommended for a Car- 
negie Hero Fund medal because of her 
recent actions in saving several lives in 
a swimming tragedy at Folly Beach, S.C. 
This article from the News and Courier of 
July 15, 1965, makes the point that since 
1951 quite a few South Carolinians have 
won such awards for their bravery in 
dramatic rescues or attempted rescues 
at South Carolina beaches, rivers, and 
resort areas. Iam very proud of the ex- 
cellent record of heroism that has been 
established in South Carolina, and I take 
pride in presenting a few of these heroic 
acts to the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this article 
from the News and Courier be likewise 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 
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[From the Times and Democrat, July 14, 
1965] 
ST. MATTHEWS MAN RECEIVES HERO’s MEDAL— 
THREE ARE CITED FOR LIFESAVING 


PITTSBURGH.—A bridge construction acci- 
dent at Columbia, S.C., last year tossed two 
laborers into the Broad River and their three 
rescuers were cited Tuesday by the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission for heroic action in 
saving them from drowning. 

Nolten A. Hildebrand, Jr., 31, construction 
foreman from St. Matthews, 8.C.; Jessie 
Mackey, 36, carpenter from Swanquarter, 
N.C.; and Noah W. Young, 37, construction 
superintendent from Apalachee, Ga. each 
will receive a bronze medal and $500 for his 
part in the rescue. 

(The three men are employees of Wanna- 
maker and Wells, Inc., of Orangeburg, a gen- 
eral contracting firm with operations over 
the Southeast.) 

Their efforts saved the lives of Charles F. 
Roundtree, Jr., 26, a construction laborer, 
and Calvin E. Garrett, 26, a crane operator. 

The incident occurred March 17, 1964, and 
what happened reads like a fanciful televi- 
sion or motion picture script. 

The Carnegie Commission summary: 

The men were engaged in bridge construc- 
tion when part of the bridge collapsed into 
the Broad River. Roundtree, who could not 
swim, fell into 13 feet of water, some 300 
feet from the nearest bank. 

He surfaced near Garrett, who had leaped 
from his crane on the bridge when the acci- 
dent occurred. Garrett grasped a log amid 
much floating debris which had resulted from 
heavy rains and was swept downstream, 
ahead of Roundtree, who floundered and was 
submerged intermittently. 

Hildebrand undressed to his underwear and 
dived from the bridge into the water, 12 feet 
below. He swam 250 feet, twice submerging 
to avoid drifting logs before reaching Round- 
tree. He took hold of Roundtree and began 
towing him toward the bank. However, due 
to the strong current he made little appreci- 
able progress. He and Roundtree grasped a 
log and clung to it. 

Young and Mackey launched a 12-foot row- 
boat, which was in poor condition. Using 
boards for frail craft amid the debris, which 
several times struck the boat, and once tilted 
it. They continued some 2,200 feet down- 
stream and overtook Hildebrand and Round- 
tree. 

After boosting Roundtree into the boat, 
Hildebrand swam with effort to the bank, 
rather than overload the small craft. 

Meanwhile, Garrett had been moving slowly 
toward the bank, still clinging to the log. 
Fearing that Garrett might be carried over 
a dam downstream, Young and Mackey 
maneuvered the boat in an effort to over- 
take him. Roundtree aided by paddling with 
his hands. They moved along some 1,500 
feet, finally reaching Garrett 150 feet from 
the bank. 

He was aided into the boat, which the 
men then guided 500 feet diagonally across 
the current to the bank. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, July 15, 1965] 
Jo JENKINS May Jorn List OF CARNEGIE 
MEDAL OWNERS 
(By Martha Carson) 

Jo Jenkins will receive a Carnegie Hero 
Fund medal if the Folly Beach police chief 
and the resort town’s fire chief have their 
way in the matter. 

Charlestonians are not likely soon to for- 
get the 17-year-old’s heroism and courage 
last Friday when she, as a counselor and life 
guard with the Baptist Youth Camp, saved 
the lives of at least five of her young charges 
when a wave swept a large group of chil- 
dren under water at Folly Beach. 
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Police Chief Julian Bunch and Fire Chief 
James Yarnell said yesterday they intend to 
see that the girl gets some sort of official rec- 
ognition for her outstanding deed. 

The Carnegie medal would seem to fill the 


Aside from preparing the necessary docu- 
mentation of the heroic act to accompany 
their nomination of Miss Jenkins for the cov- 
eted medal, the two officials hope to enlist 
the aid and advice of legislators and other 
interested citizens in the project. 

“I was an eyewitness to the whole thing,” 
Chief Yarnell said. “When you see courage 
and bravery such as that girl exhibited— 
with never a thought to her own safety— 
well, you want to see it rewarded. While 
there were a lot of people on the scene help- 
ing, I think Jo deserves most of the credit.” 

Chief Bunch agrees and added, “I think 
the situation last Friday was a great deal dif- 
ferent from the average case of someone’s 
getting into trouble in the sea and having 
persons nearby rush to the rescue. That is 
an instinctive thing to do. 

“But just think of the possibilities in this 
instance. Without Jo’s cool head and clear 
thinking, the tragedy would have been much 
worse than it was, I am sure.” 

Despite Miss Jenkins’ efforts and those of 
others on the scene, 3 of the 32 swimmers 
in the group perished. 

Although they’ve been witnesses to heroic 
deeds in the past, neither Chief Bunch nor 
Chief Yarnell has submitted the name of a 
person to the Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion before. 

The commission, established by the late 
Andrew Carnegie in 1904 annually gives an 
average of 20 to 25 bronze, silver or gold 
medals to residents of the United States and 
Canada in recognition of deeds of valor. Its 
most recent list, which included the names 
of two South Carolinians, was announced 
yesterday. 

Since 1951, South Carolina’s beaches, 
rivers, and lake resort areas have been the 
sites where 10 persons have participated in 
such dramatic rescues or attempted rescues 
and have been awarded Carnegie Hero Fund 
bronze medals, 

Two of those honored were women, An- 
other was a 15-year-old girl. 

It was on June 12, 1952, that Mrs. Iva 
Belle Fishburne of Sumter risked her life to 
save Juanita Neese, who'd fallen from a 
motorboat on Lake Marion. 

The next year, Mrs. Nellie J. Parker, a 
North Carolinian pulled 15-year-old Jane 
Ashcroft from the Myrtle Beach surf in a 
heroic rescue. 

That 15-year-old girl is the former Eliza- 
beth Seabrook of Riverland Terrace who, in 
July 1957, saved her friend, Joyce Riser, 
from drowning in the Stono River. Now Mrs. 
Charles Lee Brown, this award-winner has 
made a career of helping others. She is a 
public health nurse. 

And Folly Beach has had its share of heroes. 

It was there in 1950 that two youthful 
residents, Edward B. Mitchell and Malcolm 
L. Danner, saved the life of Mary Jane God- 
frey and earned for themselves the hero’s 
medal in 1951. 

Thomas Fay Jr., a Georgia schoolteacher, 
wasn't as successful in 1956. While attempt- 
ing to rescue a child from the surf at Folly 
Beach, he lost his own life. In addition to 
the medal, his widow was awarded a monthly 
pension by the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
VETERANS WHO SERVE IN THE 
ARMED FORCES DURING THE IN- 
DUCTION PERIOD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 9) to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
aed Forces during the induction pe- 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that necessary 
personnel from the Senate Veterans Sub- 
committee and my staff may be permitted 
to remain on the floor of the Senate dur- 
ing deliberations on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the pending bill, S. 9, provides readjust- 
ment assistance for cold war veterans. 
That means persons who perform active 
duty in the Armed Forces during the “in- 
duction period.” 

The bill defines “induction period” as 
the period of time extending from the 
31st day of January 1955, the termination 
of the Korean conflict readjustment aid, 
and ending on the date of termination of 
the present compulsory draft law. This 
present compulsory draft law termina- 
tion date is July 1, 1967. 

Applicable throughout the bill is the 
requirement for discharge under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable, which 
means that a person with a dishonorable 
discharge would not be eligible for this 
training assistance. 

The readjustment assistance author- 
ized by the cold war bill is similar to that 
previously offered to veterans of the 
Korean conflict. Under the pending bill, 
educational and vocational training as- 
sistance is offered. Eligibility is condi- 
tioned on more than 180 days active duty 
or discharge for service-connected dis- 
ability. 

In that respect, the pending bill is not 
so broad and generous to veterans as was 
the GI bill of World War II and the 
Korean conflict GI bill. Under the 
Korean conflict GI bill, a person had to 
serve in military service only 90 days in 
order to be eligible. The pending bill re- 
quires more than 180 days. That distinc- 
tion was made because some veterans or- 
ganizations felt that the cold war period 
should be more restrictive. 

It is more restrictive. The pending bill 
is not so broad as the World War IL and 
Korean conflict bills. 
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Furthermore, there is no bonus in the 
bill such as there was in the World War 
II GI bill. This is not a bonus bill. It 
is not a pension bill. It is a readjustment 
assistance bill solely, in order to help the 
veteran of military service readjust to 
civilian life. 

The period of educational training 
cannot exceed 36 months. That period is 
the same as the Korean conflict bill. The 
period is calculated by multiplying one 
and one-half times each day of active 
duty. For example, if a veteran was in 
for 6 months, he can go to school for 9 
months. This was the same in the World 
War II GI bill and the Korean conflict 
GI bill. A veteran could obtain 14% days 
of school for 1 day of active service. 
Each is conditioned, as this bill is con- 
ditioned, on the total time of going to 
school, not to exceed 36 months. 

During this educational period, the 
veteran would receive a monthly allow- 
ance as follows: 

For full-time college training, the 
monthly allowance if he had no de- 
pendents, would be $110 a month. One 
dependent would be $135 a month; more 
than one dependent would be $160 a 
month. Although it would be the same 
number of dollars per month that a vet- 
eran had under the Korean conflict GI 
bill, there would not be as much aid 
under the pending bill. The table in the 
record of the hearings shows the eco- 
nomic indexes as to what this money 
would buy, that $110 today would buy 
only as much as $72 would buy in 1952. 
Thus, when we give a veteran an allow- 
ance now, to the same degree that a 
Korean veteran was receiving one in 
1952, $72 in purchasing power as com- 
pared to $110 today, the bill would not 
do as much for the cold war veteran 
in actual purchases. 

Furthermore, during the past 10 years, 
the average tuition rate in a private 
college, or a privately endowed college 
in America in that same period has 
greatly increased. Tuition rates are 
lower in publicly supported institutions 
of higher learning, but those tuition rates 
have also doubled. 

After World War II, under the World 
War II GI bill, the Government paid an 
allowance to the ex-serviceman and also 
paid his tuition in college. The Korean 
conflict GI bill was tightened up, and 
the veteran had to pay his college tuition 
out of his monthly allowance. 

Due to rapidly rising tuition rates, the 
veteran of the cold war would have to 
take his monthly allowance and pay his 
tuition out of that. This is actually a 
restrictive and minimal bill. 

The veteran must begin his educa- 
tional training within 3 years after his 
discharge or enactment of the bill, 
whichever date is later. He must com- 
plete his education within 8 years after 
discharge from military service, or the 
enactment of this bill, as the case may 
be. No allowance would be paid for any 
period prior to September 1, 1965. 

In other words, if a veteran had al- 
ready obtained an education at his own 
expense, the pending bill would not be 
retroactive. That veteran could not be 
reimbursed for the cost of his education. 
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The pending bill is prospective only. 
The veteran would be paid for future 
educational activities. 

Persons enrolled in courses of educa- 
tion on September 1, 1965, would be en- 
titled to an allowance from that date, 
although they would not receive pay- 
ment until after the enactment of the 
pending bill. 

All educational and training programs 
come to an end not more than 10 years 
after the end of the induction period, ex- 
cept that certain career enlistees have a 
later termination date determined by the 
date of their final discharge. 

Mr. President, we have heard it said 
during the years of debate and discus- 
sion on this bill that there has never been 
a cold war GI bill. Some of the oppo- 
nents of this bill have said that there 
has never been such a bill for veterans 
to go to school during what they called 
peacetime. 

No one is calling this period in which 
we are living peacetime. It has been a 
cold war period for a decade and a half, 
but those who wish to kill these veterans’ 
rights say that we are in a peacetime 
period. 

The whole Nation knows that we are 
in a period of the cold war. We had a 
GI bill for education during World War 
II and the Korean GI bill which termi- 
nated in October 1953. There was a cold 
war GI bill in effect from October of 
1953 through January 31, 1965. 

The GI bill provisions did not end until 
President Eisenhower issued a proclama- 
tion ending the educational benefits on 
January 31, 1955. A person who entered 
the military service on January 31, 1955, 
by enlisting for a 4-year period, when he 
left the service on January 31, 1959, was 
eligible for this training. 

We actually had a GI bill during that 
cold war period, after the hot war was 
over in the Korean conflict. 

So for that period of time, up through 
the 31st of January 1955, we actually did 
have a cold war GI bill. It was very 
helpful. Therefore, anyone who served 
in the Armed Forces and who came out 
of the service after having entered prior 
to January 31, 1955, received the benefits 
of that bill. 

But in addition to the educational pro- 
visions in the bill, there are certain other 
provisions also. 

There is also guaranty and direct loan 
assistance. Eligibility for guaranty and 
direct loans is conditioned upon more 
than 180 days of active duty. No bonus 
provision is included, as was the case 
under the previous GI bills. No business 
loans are provided under this bill, as there 
were under the previous GI bills. It con- 
tains only home loans and farm loans. 
It is limited in that respect. 

Eligibility for guaranty and direct loan 
assistance is conditioned upon more than 
180 days of active duty, or discharge for 
service-connected disability. This bill is 
more restrictive in this respect than the 
GI bills for World War II or the Korean 
conflict, because in those acts only 90 
days of service were required. Here 
more than 180 days of active duty are 
required for guaranty or direct loan 
assistance. 
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The widow of a veteran who died of 
service-connected disability also is eli- 
gible. Loans may be had for the pur- 
pose of purchasing homes, including farm 
homes, farm lands, or livestock, to be 
used by the veteran in farming opera- 
tions. 

Banks or other lenders can make loans 
with the Government guaranteeing 60 
percent, up to $7,500 on residential real 
estate, and 50 percent, up to $4,000 on 
nonresidential real estate. 

Loans are subject to a guaranty fee 
not to exceed one-half of 1 percent of 
the loan amount, to be used to cover 
losses on loans. This bill is much more 
restrictive than the GI bills in World 
War II and the Korean conflict. There 
was no one-half of 1 percent guaranty 
under the World War II or Korean con- 
flict GI bills, but the losses under those 
bills on home loans have been less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent. Under the pend- 
ing bill the Government is guaranteeing 
a fee of one-half of 1 percent. So, if 
there is any loss, the taxpayers will be 
protected. 

Experience has shown that the losses 
have been less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. This provision will protect the 
Government on any losses whatever. 

Direct loans not exceeding $13,500 may 
be made to veterans in certain small 
towns and rural areas when private 
serial is not available to guarantee 
oans. 

This is a more liberal provision, be- 
cause following World War II we saw 
the abandonment of farms and ranches, 
and the rapid urbanization of the coun- 
try, which was forced by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of guaranteeing loans in 
cities, but not on farms or ranches or 
in small towns. This provision makes 
it possible for a farmer or a rancher or 
a person living in a small village to ob- 
tain a loan, so that he can live in the 
comforts of his own home in a small 
town or on a ranch or on a farm. 

In addition, it gives the veteran living 
in a rural area the same rights that are 
enjoyed by a veteran living in a city. 
This is sociologically sound. It is un- 
wise to drive people out of rural areas 
into cities. Fourteen percent of our 
population still lives in rural areas. It 
is sociologically unsound for the Gov- 
ernment to pursue policies that drive 
a portion of the remaining 14 percent of 
the population into the cities. 

Interest rates and maturities of loans 
controlled by laws applicable to World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans will 
be applicable now and in the future. 

Under Public Law 86-73, the maxi- 
mum interest rate is 5% percent per 
year. Termination date of the guaran- 
tee and direct loan program is 10 years 
after the end of the induction period, 
except for loans on which VA commit- 
ments have been issued before such date. 

Mr. President, we have gone for a long 
time without giving these veterans the 
benefit of applicable education and ap- 
plicable loan provisions. This is a law 
that pays for itself. Based on data gath- 
ered by the Bureau of the Census, the 
veterans of World War II who were tak- 
ing educational training are paying back 
more money in taxes now than they re- 
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ceived from the Government, because of 
their increased earnings, due to the edu- 
cation that they received. Because of 
that, they are paying back more than the 
bills cost. 

By 1970 both the GI World War II 
Act and the Korean Conflict Act will have 
more than paid for themselves. 

Last week we passed a medicare bill 
that will cost $7 billion a year. Yes- 
terday we voted a housing bill that will 
cost more than $7 billion. The two bills 
together will cost $14.5 billion. The $7 
billion cost is over the life of the hous- 
ing bill. 

People say that the pending bill will 
cost something. There is no estimate 
that the cost will be in excess of $500 
million a year. This bill has a positive 
termination date. 

When these young people finish their 
training and start putting money back 
into the Treasury, the bill will pay for 
itself. This is not charity, Mr. Presi- 
dent; it is an investment. 

In several Congresses we have passed 
multiple bills. We have taken care of al- 
most every kind of person in this coun- 
try. This bill would cover people who 
have been disadvantaged by the Govern- 
ment. The Government comes along 
and pulls out a person from his normal 
pursuits—nearly 40 percent of our young 
men—and then when they come back 
after they have served their country, they 
are told, “It is too bad, Buddy. You have 
been defending the liberties of this coun- 
try. You have been defending the free- 
doms of everyone. You have lost 2% 
years. However, there is no program 
under which you fall now. You are 
cast out.” 

We have been passing billls for people 
of every kind and trying to do something 
for those people. We have passed bills to 
aid people who were disadvantaged by 
nature, by environment, by heredity, and 
many other things, but not for people 
who have been disadvantaged by the 
Government itself. 

These veterans have been disadvan- 
taged by the Government. The Govern- 
ment is doing nothing to help them to 
readjust on coming back into civilian life, 
to get educational training, and to keep 
up with their counterparts, the 60 per- 
cent who did not serve. 

This assistance is not limited to college 
education. Many of these young peo- 
ple have never finished high school. It 
applies also to high school education. 
They do not get the full college education 
if they have to go to high school. 

It applies also to on-the-job train- 
ing, and on-the-farm training, and to 
trade schools, that will help these peo- 
ple catch up on their education, and to 
catch up on their 24% years that they 
have lost in dedicated service to their 
country. This is a great debt that the 
Government owes these people. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. T yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SaLTONSTALL] had expected to sub- 
mit to the Senate an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for S. 9. He is 
necessarily absent from the Senate to- 
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day, and for that reason the amendment 
cannot be printed. He is the principal 
sponsor of the amendment. He has 
asked me to ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be printed in the 
Recorp together with a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis for the information of Sen- 
ators so that on Monday, when the de- 
bate continues on the bill, Senators may 
have an opportunity to read it. The pro- 
visions in the amendment are substan- 
tially embodied in S. 520, which pro- 
poses to make the Yarborough bill ap- 
Plicable to those who have served in a 
“zone of hostility,” as defined by the 
amendment, to be declared by the Pres- 
ident. Only 90 days military service is 
necessary as opposed to 180 days in S. 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 9 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
(a) paragraph (11) of section 101 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(11) The term “period of war” means 
(A) the Spanish-American War, World War I, 
World War II, the Korean conflict, (B) the 
period beginning on the date of any future 
declaration of war by the Congress and end- 
ing on a date prescribed by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, and (C) any period of hostilities.’ 

“(b) Section 101 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

29) The term “area of hostilities” means 
any area designated by the President as an 
area of hostilities pursuant to the authority 
granted him under section 3111 of this title. 

“*(30) The term “period of hostilities” 
means, with respect to any area of hostilities, 
the period of time during which such area 
has been designated an area of hostilities 
pursuant to section 3111 of this title; but, 
for the purposes of this title, a veteran shall 
be considered to have served during a period 
of hostilities only if such veteran served at 
some time during such period in an area of 
hostilities, or if he suffered an injury or con- 
tracted a disease in line of duty or aggra- 
vated a preexisting injury suffered or dis- 
ease contracted in line of duty while en 
oa to or return from an area of hostili- 

es. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 521 (a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by str 
out ‘or the Korean conflict,’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘the Korean conflict, or a period 
of hostilities,’. 

“(b) Section 521(g) of such title is amend- 
ed by— 

“(1) redesignating clauses (2), (3), and 
(4) as clauses (3), (4), and (5), respectively, 
and adding a new clause (2) after clause (1) 
as follows: 

“*(2) for a period of ninety consecutive 
days or more any part of which was served 
during a period of hostilities;’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘or the Korean con- 
flict,’ in clause (3), as redesignated by this 
subsection, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
Korean conflict, or a period of hostilities,’. 

“(c) The catchline of section 521 is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Veterans of 
World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, or a period of hostilities’, 

“(d) Section 541(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out ‘or the Korean 
conflict’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
Korean conflict. or a period of hostilities’, 
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“(e) The catchline of section 541 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
foll „ and widows of veterans of a 
period of hostilities’. 

() Section 542(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out ‘or the Korean con- 
flict’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
Korean conflict, or a period of hostilities’, 

„(g) The catchline of section 542 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: , and children of veterans of a 
period of hostilities’. 

“(h) The heading which precedes section 
541 of such title is amended to read as 
follows: 


“‘WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR I, THE KOREAN 
CONFLICT, AND ANY PERIOD OF HOSTILITIES’. 


“(1) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 15 of such title is amended 
by— 

Waj striking out: 

“521. Veterans of World War I, World War 
II, or the Korean conflict.“ 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“521. Veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, or a period 
of hostilities.’; 

“(2) striking out the heading which 
reads: 


„World War I, World War II, and the Ko- 
rean conflict’ 


and inserting in lieu thereof: 
„World War I, World War II, the Korean 
conflict, and any period of hostilities’; 
“(3) striking out: 
“1541. Widows of World War I, World War II. 
or Korean conflict veterans. 


“542. Children of World War I. World War 
II, or Korean conflict veterans.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“ ‘541. Widows of World War I, World War II. 
or Korean conflict veterans, and 
widows of veterans of a period of 
hostilities. 


542. Children of World War I, World War 
II, or Korean conflict veterans, and 
children of veterans of a period of 
hostilities.’ 

“Sec.8. Section 602 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘World War II or of the 
Korean conflict’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
World War I, the Korean conflict, or a 
period of hostilities’; and 

(2) inserting immediately before ‘shall be 
deemed’ the following: ‘or within a period of 
two years following the last day of his service 
in an area of hostilities in the case of a vet- 
eran of a period of hostilities,’. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 723 (b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘Any’ at the beginning of such section 
and inserting in Neu thereof the following: 
‘Any veteran of a period of hostilities shall, 
upon application in writing made within one 
hundred and twenty days after such veter- 
an's discharge or release from the Armed 
Forces following his service in an area of 
hostilities and payment of premium as here- 
inafter provided, and without medical exami- 
nation, be issued a policy of permanent plan 
life insurance or a policy of limited con- 
vertible five-year level premium term insur- 
ance under this subsection; and any’. 

“(b) Section 723(b) of such title is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new sentence as follows: ‘Any veteran of 
a period of hostilities who was discharged or 
released from the Armed Forces prior to the 
date of enactment of this sentence shall, 
upon application made in writing within one 

hundred and twenty days after the date of 
enactment of this sentence and payment of 
premiums, and without medical examination, 
be issued insurance as provided in this sub- 
section.” 

“Sec. 5. Section 1502(a)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by 
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out ‘World War II or the Korean conflict’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘World War II, the 
Korean conflict, or a period of hostilities’. 

“Sec, 6. (a) Title 38 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding after chapter 39 
the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO 
SERVE BETWEEN JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 
1, 1967 


“Subchapter I—Definitions 
Sec. 
1908. Definitions. 
“ ‘Subchapter 1I—Eligibility 
“*1910. Entitlement to education or training 
generally. 
1911. Duration of veteran’s education or 
tra 


ming. 
1912. Commencement; time limitations. 
“*1913. Expiration of all education and 
training. 


“Subchapter I1I—Enrollment 


1920. Selection of program. 

1921. Applications; approval. 

1922. Change of program. 

“1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses. 

1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 


progress. 
“*1925. Period of operation for approval. 
“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


~“ Subchapter IV—Payments to veterans 


1931. Education and training allowance. 

“1932. Computation of education and train- 
ing allowances, 

1933. Measurement of courses. 

1934. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions. 


“Subchapter V—State approving agencies 

1941. Designation. 

1942. Approval of courses. 

“1943, tion. 

1944. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies. 

“11945. Reimbursement of expenses. 


“Subchapter VI—Approval of courses of 
education and training 

1951. Apprentice or other training on the 
job. 

“ 1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

1953. Approval of accredited courses. 

1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 

1055. Notice of approval of courses. 

1956. Disaproval of courses and discontin- 
ance of allowances, 


“Subchapter ViI—Miscellaneous provisions 

“ Sec. 

1961. Authority and duties of Adminis- 
trator. 

1962. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. 

Control by agencies of United States. 

Conflicting interests. 

Reports by institutions. 

Overpayments to veterans. 

Examination of records. 

False or misleading statements. 

Information furnished by Federal 


“ *1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


Trade Commission. 
“*1970. Effective date and retroactive 
allowances. 


“Subchapter Definitions 
“ ‘$ 1908. Definitions 

(a) For the purpose of this chapter 

%) The term “basic service period” 
means the period commencing with the vet- 
erans most recent entry, enlistment, or call 
to active duty prior to his service in an area 
of hostilities and ending on the date of his 
first discharge or release from active duty 
after his service in such area. 

“*(2) The term “eligible veteran” means 
any veteran who is not on active duty and 
who— 

„(A) served on active duty at any time 
during a period of hostilities; 
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„%) was discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dishonor- 
able: and 

“*(C) served on active duty for a period of 
more than ninety days (exclusive of any 
period he was assigned by the Armed Forces 
to a civilian institution for a course of edu- 
cation or training which was substantially 
the same as established courses offered to 
civilians, or as a cadet or midshipman at one 
of the service academies), or was discharged 
or released from a period of active duty, any 
part of which occurred during a period of 
hostilities, for an actual service-connected 
disability. 

“*(3) The term “program of education or 
training” means any single unit course or 
subject, any curriculum, or any combination 
of unit courses or subjects, which is general- 
ly accepted as to fulfill require- 
ments for the attainment of a predetermined 
and identified educational, professional, or 
vocational objective. 

“*(4) The term “course” means an orga- 
nized unit of subject matter in which in- 
struction is offered within a given period of 
time or which covers a specific amount of re- 
lated subject matter for which credit toward 
graduation or certification is usually given. 

“*(5) The term “dependent” means 

„A) a child of an eligible veteran; 

„B) & parent of an eligible veteran, if 
the parent is in fact dependent upon the 
veteran; and 

„g) the wife or an éligible veteran, or, 
in the case of an eligible veteran who is a 
woman, her husband if he is in fact de- 
pendent upon her. 

6) The term “educational institution” 
means any public or private elementary 
school, secondary school. vocational school, 
correspondence school, business school, jun- 
for college, teachers college, college, normal 
school, professional school, university, scien- 
tific or technical institution, or other insti- 
tution furnishing education for adults. 

“*(7) The term “training establishment” 
means any business or other establishment 
providing apprentice or other training on the 
job, including those under the supervision 
of a college or university or any State de- 
partment of education, or any State appren- 
ticeship agency, or any State board of voca- 
tional education, or any joint apprentice 
committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
established in accordance with chapter 4C 
of title 29, or any agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment authorized to supervise such train- 
ing. 

“*(8) The term “State” includes the Canal 
Zone. 

“*(9) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

“*(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account of 
service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regular or 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

„e The Congress of the United States 
hereby declares that the veterans’ education 
and training program created by this chapter 
is for the purpose of providing vocational re- 
adjustment and restoring lost educational 
opportunities to those service men and wom- 
en whose educational or vocational ambi- 
tions have been interrupted or impeded by 
reason of active duty during a period of hos- 
tilities and for the purpose of aiding such 
persons in attaining the educational and 
training status which they might normally 
have aspired to and obtained had they not 
served their country. 

“Subchapter Il—eligibility 


“*§ 1910. Entitlement to education or train- 
ing generally 
“ ‘Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the 
provisions of this chapter, be entitled to the 
education or provided under this 
chapter. 
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“*§ 1911. Duration of veteran’s education or 
training 

„(a) Each eligible veteran shall be en- 
tited to education or training under this 
chapter for a period equal to one and a half 
times the duration of his service on active 
duty during his basic service period (or to 
the equivalent thereof in part-time train- 
ing), except that— 

“*(1) in computing the duration of such 
service, there shall be excluded a period equal 
to any period he was assigned by the Armed 
Forces to a civilian institution for a course 
of education or training which was substan- 
tially the same as estimated courses offered 
to civilians or served as a cadet or midship- 
man at one of the service academies; 

2) the period of education or training 
to which an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
under this chapter shall not, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), exceed thirty-six 
months reduced by a period equivalent to 
any period of educational assistance afforded 
him under chapter 35 of this title; and 

“*(3) the period of education or train- 
ing to which an eligible veteran shall be en- 
titled under this chapter together with voca- 
tional rehabilitation training received under 
chapter 31 of this title, and education or 
training received by virtue of his service dur- 
ing the orean conflict or under part VIII of 
Veterans Regulation Numbered l(a), and 
section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title 
shall not, except as provided in subsection 
(b), exceed thirty-six months in the aggre- 
gate 


“*(b) Whenever the period of entitlement 
to education or training under this chapter 
of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an 
educational institution regularly operated on 
the quarter or semester system ends during 
a quarter or semester and after a major part 
of such semester or quarter has expired, such 
period shall be extended to the termination 
of such unexpired quarter or semester. In 
all other courses offered by educational in- 
stitutions, whenever the period of eligibility 
ends after a major portion of the course is 
completed such period may be extended to 
the end of the course or for nine weeks, 
whichever is the lesser period. 

e) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who is pursuing any program of education 
or training exclusively by correspondence, 
one-fourth of the elapsed time in following 
such program of education or training shall 
be charged against the veteran’s period of 
entitlement. 

“*$1912. Commencement; time limitations 

„a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to initiate a program of education or train- 
ing under this chapter after three years after 
his discharge or release from active duty or 
after three years after the date of enact- 
ment of this chapter, whichever is later. 
Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any 
otherwise eligible veteran whom the Admin- 
istrator determines to have been prevented 
from initiating a program of education or 
training under this chapter within the period 
prescribed by the preceding sentence be- 
cause he had not met the nature of dis- 

requirements of section 1908(a) (1) 
(B) of this title before a change, correction, 
or modification of a discharge or dismissal 
made pursuant to section 1553 of title 10, 
the correction of the military records of the 
proper service department under section 1552 
of title 10, or other corrective action by com- 
petent authority, shall be permitted to 
initiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter within three years after 
the date of his discharge or dismissal was so 
changed, corrected, or modified, or within 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this chapter, whichever is later. 

“*(b) The program of education and train- 
ing of an eligible veteran under this chapter 
shall, on and after the delimiting date for 
the veteran to initiate his program, be pur- 
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sued continuously until completion, except 
that an eligible veteran may suspend the pur- 
suit of his program for periods of not more 
than twelve consecutive months, and may 
suspend the pursuit of such program for 
longer periods if the Administrator finds that 
the suspension for each such period was due 
to conditions beyond the control of the 
eligible veteran. 

„e) For the purposes of computing the 
three-year period under this section and the 
eight-year period under section 1918, the 
date of an eligible veteran's discharge or 
release shall be the date of his discharge or 
release from his last period of active duty 
which began before his service in an area 
of hostilities. 

“*$ 1913. Expiration of all education and 
training 

No education or training shall be af- 
forded an eligible veteran under this chap- 
ter beyond eight years after his discharge or 
release from active duty or eight years after 
the enactment of this chapter, whichever is 
later, except that any veteran who is eligible 
to initiate a program of education or train- 
ing by reason of the second sentence of sec- 
tion 1912(a) of this title shall be permitted 
to pursue, subject to the other provisions of 
this chapter, such program for a period of 
not more than five years after the date of 
initiation thereof; but in no event shail edu- 
cation or training be afforded under this 
chapter after June 30, 1972. 


“ ‘Subchapter III—Enrollment 


“*$ 1920. Selection of program 

“ ‘Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
each eligible veteran may select a program 
of education or training to assist him in at- 
taining an educational, professonal, or voca- 
tonal objective at any educational institu- 
tion or training establishment selected by 
him, whether or not located in the State in 
which he resides, which will accept and re- 
tain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institu- 
tion or establishment finds him qualified to 
undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this section, an eligi- 
ble veteran may not pursue a program of 
education or training at an educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which is 
not located in a State, unless such p 
is pursued at an approved educational insti- 
tution of higher learning. The Administra- 
tor in his discretion may deny or discontinue 
the enrollment under this chapter of any 
veteran in a foreign educational institution 
if he finds that such enrollment is not for 
the best interest of the veteran or the Gov- 
ernment. 


“*§ 1921. Applications; approval 

“*Any eligible veteran who desires to ini- 
tlate a program of education or training un- 
der this chapter shall submit an application 
to the Administrator which shall be in such 
form, and contain such information, as the 
Administrator shall prescribe. The Admin- 
istrator shall approve such application unless 
he finds that such veteran is not eligible for 
or entitled to the education or training ap- 
plied for or that his program of education 
or training fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter, or that the eligible 
veteran is already qualified, by reason of pre- 
vious education and training, for the educa- 
tional, professional, or vocational objective 
for which the courses of the program of edu- 
cation or training are offered. The Admin- 
istrator shall notify the eligible veteran of 
approval or disapproval of his applica- 

on. 


“*$ 1922. Change of program 

a) Subject to the provisions of section 
1921 of this title, each eligible veteran (ex- 
cept an eligible veteran whose program has 
been interrupted or discontinued due to his 
own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own 
lack of application) may, at any time before 
the end of the period during which he is 
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entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this chapter, make not more 
than one change of program of education 
or training. 

b) Each eligible veteran, who has not 
made a change of program of education or 
training before the expiration of the perlod 
during which he ts entitled to initiate a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter, may make not more than one change 
of program of education or training with 
the approval of the Administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator shall approve such a change if 
he finds that— 

“*(1) the eligible veteran is not making 
satisfactory progress in his present program 
and that the failure is not due to his own 
misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack 
of application, and if the program to which 
the eligible veteran desires to change is more 
in keeping with his aptitude or previous edu- 
cation and training; or 

““*(2) the program to which the eligible 
veteran desires to change, while not a part 
of the program currently pursued by him, is 
a normal progression from such program. 

„e) As used in this section the term 
“change of program of education or train- 
ing” shall not be deemed to include a change 
from the pursuit of one program to pursuit 
of another where the first program is pre- 
requisite to, or generally required for, en- 
trance into pursuit of the second. 

“ ‘§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in cer- 
tain courses 

„a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
bartending course, dancing course, or person- 
ality development course. 

““(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran— 

“*(1) in any photography course or enter- 
tainment course; or 

“*(2) in any music course—instrumental 
or vocal—public speaking course, or course in 
sports or athletics such as horseback riding, 
swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, ten- 
nis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport 
or athletic courses, except courses of applied 
music, physical education, or public speak- 
ing which are offered by institutions of high- 
er learning for credit as an integral part of a 
Program leading to an educational objective; 
or 

“*(3) in any other type of course which 
the Administrator finds to be avocational 
or recreational in character; 


unless the eligible veteran submits justifi- 
cation showing that the course will be of 
bona fide use in the pursuit of his present 
or contemplated business or occupation. 

e) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of any eligible veteran, not 
already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a pro- 
prietary profit or proprietary nonprofit edu- 
cational institution for any period during 
which the Administrator finds that more 
than 85 per centum of the students enrolled 
in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to 
or for them by the educational institution 
or the Veterans’ Administration under this 
chapter, chapter 31 of this title, or section 
12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“‘§ 1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress 

The Administrator shall discontinue the 
education and training allowance of an eli- 
gible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, 
according to the regularly prescribed stand- 
ards and practices of the educational institu- 
tion or training establishment, the conduct 
or progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 


“ ‘$ 1925. Period of operation for approval 

„a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than two years. 
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“*(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“*(1) any course to be pursued in a public 
or other tax-supported educational institu- 
tion; 

“*(2) any course which is offered by an 
educational institution which has been in 
operation for more than two years, if such 
course is similar in character to the instruc- 
tion previously given by such institution; 

(3) any course which has been offered 
by an institution for a period of more than 
two years, notwithstanding the institution 
has moved to another location within the 
same general locality; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a 
nonprofit educational institution of college 
level and which is recognized for credit to- 
ward a standard college degree. 


“*§ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney 
General 
The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of, or payment of an educa- 
tion and training allowance to, any eligible 
veteran in any course in an educational in- 
stitution or training establishment while it 
is listed by the Attorney General under sec- 
tion 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, 
as amended. 


“ ‘Subchapter Ivy Payments to Veterans 


“*$ 1931. Education and training allowance 

„a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a program 
of education or training under this chapter, 
and who applies therefor, an education and 
training allowance to meet in part the ex- 
penses of his subsistence, tuition, fees, sup- 
plies, books, and equipment. 

„b) The education and training allow- 
ance for an eligible veteran shall be paid, 
as provided in section 1932 of this title, only 
for the period of the veterans’ enrollment 
as approved by the Administrator, but no 
allowance shall be paid— 

“*(1) to any veteran enrolled in an in- 
stitutional course which leads to a standard 
college degree or a course of institutional 
on-farm training for any period, when the 
veteran is not pursuing his course in accord- 
ance with the regularly established policies 
and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter; 

(2) to any veteran enrolled in an in- 
stitutional course which does not lead to 
a standard college degree or in a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job for 
any day of absence in excess of thirty days 
in a twelve-month period, not counting as 
absences weekends or legal holidays estab- 
lished by Federal or State law during which 
the institution or establishment is not reg- 
ularly in session or operation; or 

“*(3) to any veteran pursuing his pro- 
gram of education exclusively by corre- 
spondence for any period during which no 
lessons were serviced by the institution. 

%% No education and training allow- 
ance shall be paid to an eligible veteran for 
any period until the Administrator shall have 
received 

(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the 
case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an 
institutional course which leads to a stand- 
ard college degree or a course of institu- 
tional on-farm training, a certification that 
he was actually enrolled in and pursuing 
the course as approved by the Administra- 
tor, or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran 
enrolled in an institutional course which 
does not lead to a standard college degree 
or a course of apprentice or other training 
on the job, a certification as to actual at- 
tendance during such period, or (C) in the 
case of an eligible veteran enrolled in a 

of education or training by corre- 
spondence, a certification as to the number 
of lessons actually completed by the veteran 
and serviced by the institution; and 

2) from the educational institution or 
training establishment, a certification, or 
an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, 
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that such veteran was enrolled in and pur- 
suing a course of education or training dur- 
ing such period, and, in the case of an in- 
stitution furnishing education or training 
to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a 
certification, or an endorsement on the vet- 
eran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons 
completed by the veteran and serviced by 
the institution. Education and training al- 
lowances shall, insofar as practicable, be 
paid within twenty days after receipt by the 
Administrator of the certifications required 
by this subsection. 

“*$ 1932. Computation of education and 

training allowances 

a) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training in an edu- 
cational institution and is not entitled to 
receive an education and training allowance 
under subsection (b), (c), (d), (e), or (f) 
shall be computed as follows: 

“*(1) If such program is pursued on a 
full-time basis, such allowance shall be com- 
puted at the rate of $110 per month, if 
the veteran has no dependent, or at the 
rate of $135 per month, if he has one de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $160 per month, 
if he has more than one dependent. 

“*(2) If such program is pursued on a 
three-quarters time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $80 per 
month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has 
one dependent, or at the rate of $120 per 
month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“*(3) If such program is pursued on a 
half-time basis, such allowance shall be com- 
puted at the rate of $50 per month, if the 
veteran has no dependent, or at the rate 
of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or at the rate of $80 per month, if he has 
more than one dependent. 

“*(b) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
full-time program of education and training 
which consists of institutional courses and 
on-the-job training, with the on-the-job 
training portion of the program being 
strictly supplemental to the institutional 
portion, shall be computed at the rate of (1) 
$90 per month, if he has no dependent, or 
(2) $110 per month, if he has one depend- 
ent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more 
than one dependent. 

“*(c) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing appren- 
tice or other training on the job shall be 
computed at the rate of (1) $70 per month, 
if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, 
if he has one dependent, or (3) $105 per 
month, if he has more than one dependent; 
except that his education and training allow- 
ance shall be reduced at the end of each 
four-month period as his program progresses 
by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the basic education and training allowance 
as four months bears to the total duration 
of his apprentice or other training on the 
job; but in no case shall the Administrator 
pay an education and training allowance 
under this subsection in an amount which, 
when added to the compensation to be paid 
to the veteran, in accordance with his ap- 
proved training program, for productive labor 
performed as a part of his course, would ex- 
ceed the rate of $310 per month. For the 
purpose of computing allowances under this 
subsection, the duration of the training of 
an eligible veteran shall be the period speci- 
fied in the approved application as the period 
during which he may receive an education 
and training allowance for such training, 
plus such additional period, if any, as is 
necessary to make the number of months of 
such training a multiple of four. 

d) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing institu- 
tional on-farm training shall be computed at 
the rate of (1) $95 per month, if he has no 
dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has 
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one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he 
has more than one dependent; except that 
his education and training allowance shall 
be reduced at the end of the third, and each 
subsequent, four-month period as his pro- 
gram progresses by an amount which bears 
the same ratio to $65 per month, if the vet- 
eran has no dependent, or $80 per month, if 
he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if 
he has more than one dependent, as four 
months bears to the total duration of such 
veterans’ institutional on-farm re- 
duced by eight months. For the purpose of 
computing allowances under this subsection, 
the duration of the training of an eligible 
veteran shall be the period specified in the 
approved application as the period during 
which he may receive an education and train- 
ing allowance for such training, plus such 
additional period, if any, as is n to 
make the number of such months of such 
training a multiple of four. 

“*(e) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing a pro- 
gram of education or training exclusively by 
correspondence shall be computed on the 
basis of the established charge which the in- 
stitution requires nonveterans to pay for the 
course or courses pursued by the eligible 
veteran. Such allowance shall be paid quar- 
terly on a pro rata basis for the lessons com- 
pleted by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution, as certified by the institution. 

) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a program of education or training under 
this chapter in an educational institution on 
a less than half-time basis shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) the established charges for 
tuition and fees which the institution re- 
quires similarly circumstanced nonveterans 
enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, 
whichever is the lesser. 

“*(g) Each eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing an approved course of flight training 
shall be paid an education and training 
allowance to be computed at the rate of 75 
per centum of the established charge which 
similarly circumstanced nonveterans enrolled 
in the same flight course are required to pay 
for tuition for the course. If such veteran’s 
program of education or training consists 
exclusively of flight training, he shall not be 
paid an education and training allowance 
under one of the preceding subsections of 
this section; if his program of education or 
training consists of flight training and other 
education or training, the allowance payable 
under this subsection shall be in addition to 
any education and training allowance pay- 
able to him under one of the preceding sub- 
sections of this section for education or 
training other than flight training. Such 
allowance shall be paid monthly upon receipt 
of certification from the eligible veteran and 
the institution as to the actual filght train- 
ing received by the veteran. In each such 
case the eligible veteran’s period of entitle- 
ment shall be charged (in addition to any 
charge made against his entitlement by rea- 
son of education or training other than flight 
training) with one day of each $1.25 which 
is paid to the veteran as an education and 
training allowance for such course. 

“*(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an 
education and training allowance under this 
chapter for any period during which (1) he 
is enrolled in and pursuing a course of edu- 
cation or training paid for by the United 
States under any provision of law other 
than this chapter, where the payment of 
such allowance would constitute a duplica- 
tion of benefits paid to the veteran from the 
Federal Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a 
course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, a course of institutional on-farm train- 
ing, or a course of education and training 
described in subsection (b) on a less than 
full-time basis. 
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“t$ 1933. Measurement of courses 

„(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) 
an institutional trade or technical course 
offered on a clock-hour basis below the col- 
lege level involving shop practice as an 
integral part thereof, shall be considered a 
full-time course when a minimum of thirty 
hours per week of attendance is required 
with not more than two and one-half hours 
of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an 
institutional course offered on a clock-hour 
basis below the college level in which theo- 
retical or classroom instruction predomi- 
nates shall be considered a full-time course 
when a minimum of twenty-five hours per 
week net of instruction is required, and (3) 
an institutional undergraduate course offered 
by a college or university on a quarter or 
semester-hour basis for which credit is 
granted toward a standard college degree 
shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of fourteen semester hours or 
its equivalent is required. 

„b) The Administrator shall define full- 
time training in the case of all types of 
courses of education or training other than 
institutional on-farm training and the types 
of courses referred to in subsection (a); 
except that, the Administrator shall not de- 
fine full-time apprentice training for a par- 
ticular establishment other than that estab- 
lished as the standard workweek through 
bona fide collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees. 

“ ‘$ 1934. Overcharges by educational insti- 
tutions 

he Administrator may, if he finds that 
an institution has charged or received from 
any eligible veteran any amount in excess 
of the established charges for tuition and 
fees which the institution requires similarly 
circumstanced nonyeterans enrolled in the 
same course to pay, disapprove such educa- 
tional institution for the enrollment of any 
veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public 
educational institution which does not have 
established charges for tuition and fees 
which it requires nonveteran residents to 
pay, such institution may charge and receive 
from each eligible veteran who is a resident 
an amount equal to the estimated cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month 
for a full-time course. Any educational 
institution or training establishment dis- 
approved under this section shall also be 
disapproved for the enrollment of any vet- 
eran not already enrolled therein under 
chapter 31, or for the enrollment of any 
eligible person not already enrolled therein 
under chapter 35. 


“Subchapter V—State Approving Agencies 


“1$ 1941. Designation 

a) Unless otherwise established by the 
law of the State concerned, the chief execu- 
tive of each State is requested to create or 
designate a State department or agency as 
the “State approving agency” for his State 
for the purposes of this chapter. 

“*(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to 
create or designate a State approving agency, 
the provisions of this chapter which refer 
to the State approving agency shall, with 
respect to such State, be deemed to refer to 
the Administrator, 

(2) In the case of courses subject to ap- 
proval by the Administrator under section 
1942 of this title, the provisions of thir: chap- 
ter which refer to a State approving agency 
shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 
“*§ 1942, Approval of courses 

„a) An eligible veteran shall receive the 
benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a 
course of education or training offered by an 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment only if such course is approved by the 
State approving agency for the State where 
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such educational institution or training es- 
tablishment is situated or by the Adminis- 
trator. Approval of courses by State approv- 
ing agencies shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter and such other 
regulations and policies as the State approv- 
ing agency may adopt. Each State approv- 
ing agency shall furnish the Administration 
with a current list of educational institu- 
tions and training establishments, specify- 
ing courses which it has approved, and, in 
addition to such list, it shall furnish such 
other information to the Administrator as it 
and the Administrator may determine to be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter. Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of the disapproval 
of any course previously approved and shall 
set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“*(b) The Administrator shall be respon- 
sible for the approval of courses of education 
or training offered by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government authorized under other laws 
to supervise such education or training. The 
Administrator may approve any course in any 
other educational institution or training es- 
tablishment in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this chapter, 

“*$ 1948, Cooperation 

„a) The Administrator and each State 
approving agency shall take cognizance of the 
fact that definite duties, functions, and re- 
sponsibilities are conferred upon the Admin- 
istrator and each State approving agency un- 
der the veterans’ educational programs. To 
assure that such programs are effectively and 
efficiently administered, the cooperation of 
the Administrator and the State approving 
agencies is essential. It is necessary to es- 
tablish an exchange of information pertain- 
ing to activities of educational institutions 
and training establishments, and particular 
attention should be given to the enforcement 
of approval standards, enforcement of wage 
and income limitations, enforcement of en- 
rollment restrictions, and fraudulent and 
other criminal activities on the part of per- 
sons connected with educational institutions 
and training establishments in which vet- 
erans are enrolled under this chapter. 

„b) The Administrator will furnish the 
State approving agencies with copies of such 
Veterans’ Administration informational ma- 
terial as may aid them in carrying out this 
chapter, 

“*§ 1944. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies. 

„a) In carrying out his functions under 
this chapter, the Administrator may utilize 
the facilities and services of any other Fed- 
eral department or agency. The Adminis- 
trator shall utilize the services of the Office 
of Education in developing cooperative agree- 
ments between the Administrator and State 
and local agencies relating to the approval 
of courses of education or training as pro- 
vided for in section 1945 of this title, in 
reviewing the plan of operations of State ap- 
proving agencies under such agreements, and 
in rendering technical assistance to such 
State and local agencies in developing and 
improving policies, standards, and legislation 
in connection with their duties under this 
chapter. 

“*(b) Any such utilization shall be pur- 
suant to proper agreement with the Federal 
department or agency concerned; and pay- 
ment to cover the cost thereof shall (except 
in the case of the Office of Education) be 
made either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be provided in such agree- 
ment. Funds necessary to enable the Office 
of Education to carry out its functions under 
this chapter are authorized to be appropriat- 
ed directly to such Office. 

“*§ 1945, Reimbursement of 

The Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements with State and 
local agencies to pay such State and local 
agencies for reasonable and necessary ex- 
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penses of salary and travel incurred by em- 
ployees of such agencies in (1) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the quali- 
fications of educational institutions and 
training establishments for furnishing 
courses of education or training to eligible 
veterans under this chapter, and in the su- 
pervision of such educational institutions 
and training establishments, and (2) fur- 
nishing, at the request of the Administrator, 
any other services in connection with this 
chapter. Each such contract or agreement 
shall be conditioned upon compliance with 
the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“Subchapter VI—Approval of Courses of 
Education and Training 


1951. Apprentice or other training on the 
job 

“*(a) Apprentice or other training on the 
job shall consist of courses offered by train- 
ing establishments whenever such courses of 
training are furnished in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. Any training 
establishment desiring to furnish a course 
of apprentice or other training on the job 
shall submit to the appropriate State approv- 
ing agency a written application setting forth 
the course of training for each job for which 
an eligible veteran is to be trained. The 
written application covering the course of 
training shall include the following: 

“*(1) Title and description of the specific 
job objective for which the eligible veteran 
is to be trained; 

“*(2) The length of the training period; 

“*(3) A schedule listing various oper- 
ations for major kinds of work or tasks to 
be learned and showing for each, job oper- 
ations or work, tasks to be performed, and 
the approximate length of time to be spent 
on each operation or task; 

“*(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the 
beginning of the course of training, at each 
successive step in the course, and at the com- 
pletion of training; 

“*(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by 
the establishment to employees already 
trained in the kind of work for which the 
veteran is to be trained; and 

“*(6) The number of hours of supple- 
mental related instruction required, 

„„ b) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve a course of apprentice 
or other training on the job specified in an 
application submitted by a training estab- 
lishment in accordance with subsection (a) 
if such training establishment is found upon 
investigation to have met the following cri- 
teria: 

“*(1) The training content of the course 
is adequate to qualify the eligible veteran for 
appointment to the job for which he is to 
be trained. 

2) There is reasonable certainty that 
the job for which the eligible veteran is to 
be trained will be available to him at the end 
of the training period. 

“*(3) The job is one in which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classi- 
fication are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the job and not on 
such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“«(4) The wages to be paid the eligible 
veteran for each successive period of train- 
ing are not less than those customarily paid 
in the training establishment and in the 
community to a learner in the same job who 
is not a veteran, 

„( 5) The job customarily requires a 
period of training of not less than three 
months and not more than two years of full- 
time training, except that this provision 
shall not apply to apprentice training. 

“*(6) The length of the training period 
is no longer than that customarily requested 
by the training establishment and other 
training establishments in the community to 
provide an eligible veteran with the 85 
skills, arrange for the acquiring of job 
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knowledge, technical information, and other 
facts which the eligible veteran will need to 
learn in order to become competent on the 
job for which he is being trained. 

“*(7) Provision is made for related in- 
struction for the individual eligible veteran 
who may need it. 

68) There is in the training establish- 
ment adequate space, equipment, instruc- 
tional material, and instructor personnel to 
provide satisfactory training on the job. 

“*(9) Adequate records are kept to show 
the progress made by each eligible veteran 
toward his job objective. 

(10) Appropriate credit is given the eli- 
gible veteran for previous training and job 
experience, whether in the military service 
or elsewhere, his beginning wage adjusted to 
the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened, accord- 
ingly, and provision is made for certification 
by the training establishment that such 
credit has been granted and the beginning 
wage adjusted accordingly. No course of 
training will be considered bona fide if given 
to an eligible veteran who is already quali- 
fied by training and experience for the job 
objective. 

(611) A signed copy of the training agree- 
ment for each eligible veteran, including the 
training program and wage scale as approved 
by the State approving agency, is provided 
to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“*(12) Upon completion of the course of 
training furnished by the training establish- 
ment the eligible veteran is given a certifi- 
cate by the employer indicating the length 
and type of training provided and that the 
eligible veteran has completed the course of 
training on the job satisfactorily. 

(13) That the course meets such other 
criteria as may be established by the State 
approving agency. 

“$ 1952. Institutional on-farm 

„(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to the benefits of this chapter while enrolled 
in a course of full-time institutional on-farm 
training which has been approved by the ap- 
propriate State approving agency in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section. 

“*(b) The State approving agency may ap- 
prove a course of institutional on-farm train- 
ing when it satisfies the following require- 
ments: 

“*(1) The course combines organized 
group instruction in agricultural and related 
subjects of at least two hundred hours per 
year (and of at least eight hours each month) 
at an educational institution, with super- 
vised work experience on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment. 

“*(2) The eligible veteran will perform a 
part of such course on a farm or other agri- 
cultural establishment under his control. 

“*(3) The course is developed with due 
consideration to the size and character of 
the farm or other agricultural establishment 
on which the eligible veteran will receive his 
supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veteran, in the type of farm- 
ing for which he is training, for proficiency 
in planning, producing, marketing, farm 
mechanics, conservation of resources, food 
conservation, farm financing, farming man- 
agement, and the keeping of farm and home 
accounts. 

“*(4) The eligible veteran will receive not 
less than one hundred hours of individual 
instruction per year, not less than fifty hours 
of which shall be on such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (with at least two 
visits by the instructor to such farm each 
month). Such individual instruction shall 
be given by the instructor responsible for 
the veteran’s institutional instruction and 
shall include instruction and home-study 
assignments in the preparation of budgets, 
inventories, and statements showing the pro- 
duction, use on the farm, and sale of crops, 
livestock, and livestock products. 
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“*(5) The eligible veteran will be assured 
of control of such farm or other agricultural 
establishment (whether by ownership, lease, 
management, agreement, or other tenure ar- 
rangement) until the completion of his 
course. 

“*(6) Such farm or other agricultural es- 
tablishment shall be of a size and character 
which (A) will, together with the group-in- 
struction part of the course, occupy the full 
time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit 
instruction in all aspects of the management 
of the farm or other agricultural establish- 
ment of the type for which the eligible vet- 
eran is being trained, and will provide the 
eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to 
the operation of his farm or other agricul- 
tural establishment the major portion of the 
farm practices taught in the group-instruc- 
tion part of the course, and (C) will assure 
him a satisfactory income for a reasonable 
living under normal conditions at least by 
the end of his course. 

7) Provision shall be made for certifica- 
tion by the institution and the veteran that 
the training offered does not repeat or du- 
Plicate training previously received by the 
veteran, 

“*(8) The institutional on-farm training 
meets such other fair and reasonable stand- 
ards as may be established by the State ap- 
proving agency. 

"1$ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 

“*(a) A State approving agency may ap- 
prove the courses offered by an educational 
institution when— 

“*(1) such courses have been accredited 
and approved by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association; 

2) credit for such course is approved 
by the State department of education for 
credit toward a high school diploma; 

3) such courses are conducted under 
sections 11-28 of title 20; or 

“*(4) such courses are accepted by the 
State department of education for credit for 
a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s degree. 


For the purposes of this chapter the Commis- 
sioner shall publish a list of nationally rec- 
ognized accrediting agencies and associations 
which he determines to be a reliable author- 
ity as to the quality of training offered by 
an educational institution and the State ap- 
proving agencies may, upon concurrence, uti- 
lize the accreditation of such accrediting 
associations or agencies for approval of the 
courses specifically accredited and approved 
by such accrediting association or agency. 
In making application for approval, the in- 
stitution shall transmit to the State approv- 
ing agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 
“*(b) As a condition to approval under 
this section, the State approving agency 
must find that adequate records are kept by 
the educational institution to show the 
progress of each eligible veteran. The State 
approving agency must also find that the 
educational institution maintains a writ- 
ten record of the previous education and 
training of the veteran and clearly indicates 
that appropriate credit has been given by 
the institution for previous education and 
training, with the training period shortened 
proportionately and the veteran and the Ad- 
ministrator so notified. 
“<$ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 
„) No course of education or training 
(other than a course of institutional on-farm 
training) which has not been approved by a 
State approving agency pursuant to section 
1953 of this title, which is offered by a public 
or private, profit or nonprofit, educational 
institution shall be approved for the purposes 
of this chapter unless the educational insti- 
tution offering such course submits to the ap- 
propriate State approving agency a written 
application for approval of such course in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this chapter. 
b) Such application shall be accom- 
panied by not less than two copies of the cur- 
rent catalog or bulletin which is certified as 
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true and correct in content and policy by an 
authorized owner or official and includes the 
following: 

(1) Identifying data, such as volume 
number and date of publication; 

(2) Names of the institution and its 
governing body, officials, and faculty; 

“*(3) A calendar of the institution show- 
ing legal holidays, beginning and ending 
date of each quarter, term, or semester, and 
other important dates; 

4) Institution policy and regulations 
on enrollment with respect to enrollment 
dates and specific entrance requirements for 
each course; 

“*(5) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to leave, absences, class cuts, make- 
up work, tardiness and interruptions for un- 
satisfactory attendance; 

“*(6) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to standards of progress required of 
the student by the institution (this policy 
will define the grading system of the institu- 
tion, the minimum grades considered satis- 
factory, conditions for interruption for un- 
satisfactory grades or progress and a descrip- 
tion of the probationary period, if any, al- 
lowed by the institution, and conditions of 
reentrance for those students dismissed for 
unsatisfactory progress. A statement will be 
made regarding progress records kept by the 
institution and furnished the student) ; 

7) Institution policy and regulations 
relating to student conduct and conditions 
for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct; 

“*(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges 
for tuition, books, supplies, tools, student 
activities, laboratory fees, service charges, 
rentals, deposits, and all other charges; 

9) Policy and regulations of the insti- 
tution relative to the refund of the unused 
portion of tuition fees, and other charges 
in the event the student does not enter the 
course or withdraws or is discontinued there- 


from; 

“*(10) A description of the available space, 
facilities, and equipment; 

(11) A course outline for each course 
for which approval is requested, showing 
subjects or units in the course, type of work 
or skill to be learned, and approximate time 
and clock hours to be spent on each subject 
or unit; and 

(12) Policy and regulations of the insti- 
tution relative to granting credit for previous 
educational training. 

“*(c) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve the application of such 
institution when the institution and its non- 
accredited courses are found upon investiga- 
tion to have met the following criteria: 

“*(1) The courses, curriculum, and in- 
struction are consistent with quality, con- 
tent, and length with similar courses in pub- 
lic schools and other private schools in the 
State, with recognized accepted standards. 

“*(2) There is in the institution adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material, and 
instructor personnel to provide training of 
good quality. 

“*(3) Educational and experience quali- 
fications of directors, administrators, and 
instructors are adequate. 

“*(4) The institution maintains a written 
record of the previous education and train- 
ing of the veteran and clearly indicates that 
appropriate credit has been given by the 
institution for previous education and train- 
ing, with the training period shortened pro- 
portionately and the veteran and the Admin- 
istrator so notified. 

5) A copy of the course outline, sched- 
ule of tuition, fees, and other charges, reg- 
ulations pertaining to absence, grading pol- 
icy, and rules of operation and conduct will 
be furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

““(6) Upon completion of training, the 
veteran is given a certificate by the institu- 
tion indicating the approved course and indi- 
3 that training was satisfactorily com- 
pleted. 
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“*('7) Adequate records as prescribed by 
the State approving agency are kept to show 
attendance and progress or grades, and satis- 
factory standards relating to attendance, 
progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“*(8) The institution complies with all 
local, city, county, municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral regulations, such as fire codes, building 
and sanitation codes. The State approving 
agency may require such evidence of compli- 
ance as is deemed necessary. 

9) The institution is financially sound 
and capable of fulfilling its commitments for 
training. 

“*(10) The institution does not utilize 
advertising of any type which is erroneous or 
misleading, either by actual statement, omis- 
sion, or intimation. The institution shall 
not be deemed to have met this requirement 
until the State approving agency (A) has 
acertained from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion whether the Commission has issued an 
order to the institution to cease and desist 
from any act or practice, ard (B) has, if such 
an order has been issued, given due weight to 
that fact. 

“*(11) The institution does not exceed its 
enrollment limitations as established by the 
State approving agency. 

“*(12) The institution's administrators, 
directors, owners, and instructors are of good 
reputation and character. 

(13) The institution has and maintains 
a policy for the refund of the unused portion 
of tuition, fees, and other charges in the 
event the veteran fails to enter the course or 
withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at 
any time prior to completion and such policy 
must provide that the amount charged to 
the veteran for tuition, fees, and other 
charges for a portion of the course shall not 
exceed the approximate pro rata portion of 
the total charges for tuition, fees, and other 
charges that the length of the complete por- 
tion of the course bears to its total length. 

(14) Such additional criteria as may be 
deemed necessary by the State approving 
agency. 

“*§ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 

The State approving agency, upon deter- 
mining that an educational institution has 
complied with all the requirements of this 
chapter, will issue a letter to such institu- 
tion setting forth the courses which have 
been approved for the purposes of this chap- 
ter, and will furnish an official copy of such 
letter and any subsequent amendments to 
the Administrator. The letter of approval 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the catalog 
or bulletin of the institution, as approved by 
the State approving agency, and shall con- 
tain the following information: 

“*(1) date of letter and effective date of 
approval of courses; 

“*(2) proper address and name of each 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment; 

“*(3) authority for approval and condi- 
tions of approval, referring specifically to the 
approved catalog or bulletin published by 
the educational institution; 

“*(4) name of each course approved; 

“*(5) where applicable, enrollment limita- 
tions such as um numbers authorized 
and student-teacher ratio; 

“*(6) signature of responsible official of 
State approving agency; and 

“*(7) such other fair and reasonable pro- 
visions as are considered necessary by the 
appropriate State approving agency. 
1956. Disapproval of course and discon- 

tinuance of allowances 

“*(a) Any course approved for the pur- 
poses of this chapter which fails to meet any 
of the requirements of this chapter shall be 
immediately disapproved by the appropriate 
State approving agency. An educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which 
has its courses disapproved by a State ap- 
proving agency will be notified of such dis- 
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approval by a certified or registered letter 
of notification and a return receipt secured. 

„b) The Administrator may discontinue 
the education and training allowance of any 
eligible veteran if he finds that the course of 
education or training in which such veteran 
is enrolled fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter or if he finds that the 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment offering such course has violated any 
provisions of this chapter or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. 

““(c) Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of each course 
which it has disapproved under this section. 


“ ‘Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous Provisions 
“*$ 1961. Authority and duties of Admin- 
istrator 


Payments under this chapter shall be 
subject to audit and review by the General 
Accounting Office as provided by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 and the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 


“ ‘$ 1962. Educational and vocational coun- 
seling 

The Administrator may arrange for 
educational and vocational counseling to 
persons eligible for education and training 
under this chapter. At such intervals as he 
deems necessary, he shall make available in- 
formation respecting the need for general 
education and for trained personnel in the 
various crafts, trades, and professions. 
Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting 
such information shall be utilized to the ex- 
tent he deems practicable. 

“$ 1963. Control by agencies of United 
States 

“ ‘No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving agency, 
State educational agency, or State ap- 
prenticeship agency, or any educational in- 
stitution or training establishment. Nothing 
in this section shall be deemed to prevent 
any department, agency, or officer of the 
United States from exercising any supervi- 
sion or control which such department, 
agency, or officer is authorized by law to 
exercise over any Federal educational in- 
stitution or training establishment, or to 
prevent the furnishing of education or train- 
ing under this chapter in any institution or 
establishment over which supervision or con- 
trol is exercised by such other department, 
agency, or Officer under authority of exist- 
ing provisions of law. 

“*§ 1964. Conflicting interests 

„a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or of the Office of 
Education, who has, while such an officer or 
employee, owned any interest in, or received 
any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
ties, or services from, any educational insti- 
tution operated for profit in which an eligible 
veteran was pursuing a course of education 
or training under this chapter shall be im- 
mediately dismissed from his office or em- 
ployment. 

“*(b) If the Administrator finds that any 
person who is an officer or employee of a 
State approving agency has, while he was 
such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, divi- 
dends, profits, gratuities, or services from, an 
educational institution operated for profit 
in which an eligible veteran was pursuing a 
course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making pay- 
ments under section 1945 of this title to 
such State approving agency unless such 
agency shall, without delay, take such steps 
as may be necessary to terminate the em- 
ployment of such person and such payments 
shall not be resumed while such person is an 
officer or employee of the State approving 
agency, or State department of veterans af- 
fairs or State department of education. 
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„e) A State approving agency shall not 
approve any course offered by an educational 
institution operated for profit and, if any 
such course has been approved, shall dis- 
approve each such course, if it finds that any 
officer or employee of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the Office of Education, or the 
State approving agency owns an interest in, 
or receives any wages, salary, dividends, prof- 
its, gratuities, or services from, such insti- 
tution. 

d) The Administrator may, after rea- 
sonable notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in the 
case of any officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, or of a State approving agency, if he 
finds that no detriment will result to the 
United States or to eligible veterans by rea- 
son of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 

“ ‘$ 1965. Reports by institutions 

“*(a) Educational institutions and train- 
ing establishments shall, without delay, re- 
port to the Administrator in the form pre- 
scribed by him, the enrollment, interrup- 
tion, and termination of the education or 
training of each eligible veteran enrolled 
therein under this chapter. 

“*(b) The Administrator shall pay to each 
educational institution which is required to 
submit reports and certifications to the Ad- 
ministrator under this chapter, an allowance 
at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible 
veteran enrolled in and attending such in- 
stitution under the provisions of this chapter 
to assist the educational institution in de- 
fraying the expense of preparing and submit- 
ting such reports and certifications. Such 
allowances shall be paid in such manner and 
at such times as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, except that if any institution 
fails to submit reports or certifications to the 
Administrator as required by this chapter, no 
allowance shall be paid to such institution 
for the month or months during which such 
reports or certifications were not submitted 
as required by the Administrator. 

“ ‘$ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 

Whenever the Administrator finds that 
an overpayment has been made to a veteran 
as the result of (1) the willful or negligent 
failure of the educational institution or 
training establishment to report, as required 
by this chapter and applicable regulations, 
to the Veterans’ Administration excessive ab- 
sences from a course, or discontinuance or 
interruption of a course by the veteran or 
(2) false certification by the educational in- 
stitution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall constitute 
a liability of such institution or establish- 
ment, and may be recovered in the same man- 
ner as any other debt due the United States. 
Any amount so collected shall be reimbursed 
if the overpayment is recovered from the 
veteran. This section shall not preclude the 
imposition of any civil or criminal liability 
under this or any other law. 

“*§ 1967. Examination of records 

The records and accounts of educational 
institutions and training establishments per- 
taining to eligible veterans who received edu- 
cation or training under this chapter shall be 
available for examination by duly authorized 
representatives of the Government. 

“*§ 1968. False or misleading statements 

In each case where the Administrator 
finds that an educational institution or train- 
ing establishment has willfully submitted a 
false or misleading claim, or where a veteran, 
with the complicity of an educational institu- 
tion or training establishment, has submitted 
such a claim, he shall make a complete re- 
port of the facts of the case to the appro- 
priate State approving agency and where 
deemed advisable to the Attorney General of 
the United States for appropriate action. 
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“$ 1969. Information furnished by Federal 
Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission shall 
keep all State approving agencies advised of 
any information coming to its attention 
which would be of assistance to such agen- 
cies in carrying out their duties under this 
chapter. 

“$1970. Effective date and retroactive al- 
lowances 

“ ‘The provisions of this chapter shall take 
effect as of September 1, 1965. In the event 
this chapter is enacted subsequent to such 
date, the Administrator shall prescribe regu- 
lations for making retroactive payments of 
education and training allowances, upon ap- 
plication therefor, to eligible veterans for 
education or training pursued by them on or 
after September 1, 1965, and prior to the date 
of the enactment of this chapter.’ 

“(b) The table of contents at the begin- 
ning of such title is amended by inserting 
immediately after 
89. Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 


the following: 
“140, Education of Veterans Who Serve 
Between January 31, 1955, and 
DOT OO A E 1908’, 
“(c) The table of chapters at the begin- 
ning of part III of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately after 
“ 39. Somone for Disabled Vet- 
1 


the 8 

40. Education of Veterans Who 
Served Between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1967 1908’. 

„(d) Such title is further amended— 

“(1) by inserting in section 102 (a) (2) im- 
mediately after ‘chapter 33’ the following: 
‘or 40’, and by striking out ‘chapters 19 and 
33’ in section 102(b), and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘chapters 19, 33, and 40’; 

“(2) by striking out in section 111(a) ‘33 
or 35’, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘33, 35, or 40’; 

“(3) by inserting in section 211 (a) after 
‘1761,’ the following: ‘1961,’; 

“(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) 
‘chapters 31 and 35’ and inserting in lieu 
ea eof the following: ‘chapters 31, 35, and 


“(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) 
‘chapter 31 or 33’, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘chapter 31, 33, or 40’; 

“(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) 
‘chapter 31 or 33’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘chapter 31, 33, or 40’; 

“(7) by striking out in section 3013 ‘and 35’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘35, and 40’; 

“(8) by inserting after ‘chapter 35’ in 
section 1611 (a) (2) the following: ‘or educa- 
tion or training under chapter 40’; and 

“(9) by inserting in section 1634 imme- 
diately before the comma following ‘therein’ 
the following: ‘under this chapter or chap- 
ter * 


40’. 

“Sec. 7. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after section 1817 the following new 
section: 

“*§ 1818. Veterans of a period of hostilities 

„a) Each veteran who served on active 
duty during a period of hostilities shall be 
eligible for the benefits of this chapter, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section, if his 
total service was for a period of ninety days 
or more, or if he was discharged or released 
from a period of active duty, any part of 
which was served during a period of hostil- 
ities, for a service-connected disability. 

“*(b) No veteran shall be eligible for bene- 
fits under this section so long as he is eligible 
under this chapter for any unused benefits 
derived from service during World War II 
or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is 
eligible for benefits under this section and 
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who has obtained benefits under this chap- 
ter by reason of service during World War IT 
or the Korean conflict shall have his benefits 
under this section reduced by the amount of 
any benefits previously obtained under this 
chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded un- 
der this section to any individual on account 
of service as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“*(c) Loans may be made or guaranteed 
under this section in the case of any eligible 
veteran if made not more than ten years 
from the date of such veteran’s discharge or 
release from his last period of active duty, 
any part of which occurred during the period 
of hostilities on which his eligibility is based, 
plus an additional period equal to one year 
for each three months of active duty per- 
formed by the veteran in such area of hostil- 
ities, except that entitlement shall not con- 
tinue in any case after January 31, 1985, nor 
shall entitlement expire in any case prior to 
January 31, 1975. 

“*(d) If a loan report or an application 
for loan guaranty relating to a loan author- 
ized by this section is received by the Ad- 
ministrator before the date of the expiration 
of the veteran's entitlement, the loan may be 
guaranteed or insured pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section after such date; and if 
a commitment for a direct loan is issued by 
the Administrator on or before the date of 
expiration of the veteran’s entitlement, the 
loan may be made after such date.“ 

“(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 37 of such title is amended by in- 
serting below 
1817. Release from lability under guar- 

anty.“ 


the following: 
1818. Veterans of a period of hostilities.’ 

“Sec. 8. (a) Section 1901 (a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘or the Korean conflict’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘, the Korean confilct, or a period 
of hostilities.’ 

“(b) Section 1905 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
as follows: ‘In the case of any veteran whose 
eligibility under this chapter is based upon 
service performed during a period of hostil- 
ities and whose date of discharge or release 
from active military, naval, or air service 
preceded the date of enactment of this sen- 
tence, the five-year period referred to in the 
first sentence of this section shall not begin 
to run until such date of enactment.’ 

“Sec. 9. (a) Sction 2101(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately after ‘Korean conflict’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘or a period of hostilities’.” 

“(b) Section 2101(b)(1) of such title is 
amended by striking out ‘if he is a commis- 
sioned officer,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘if he is a commissioned officer whose eligibil- 
ity under this chapter is based upon service 
during the Korean confiict,’. 

“(c) Section 2102(a) of such title is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘Mustering-out payment 
for persons eligible under section 2101 of this 
title shall be in sums as follows:’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘(1) Mus- 
tering-out payment for persons whose eligi- 
bility under section 2101 of this title is based 
on services during the Korean conflict shall 
be in sums as follows:’; 

“(2) redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) as subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), re- 
spectively; and 

“(3) adding at the end thereof a new 

ph as follows: 

“*(2) Mustering-out payments for persons 
whose eligibility under section 2101 of this 
title is based on service during a period of 
hostilities shall be in the sum of 8300.“ 

(d) Section 2102(b) of such title is amend- 
ed by— 
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“(1) striking out in the first sentence ‘(a) 
(1)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(a) (1) 
(A) or (a) (2); 

“(2) striking out in the second sentence 
*(a)(2)’ and inserting in lieu thereof (a) 
(1) (B)’; and 

“(3) Striking out in the third sentence 
8 (68) and inserting in lieu thereof (a) (1) 


2 Section 2104 of such title is amended 

“(1) striking out in the first sentence 
‘entitled to mustering-out payment’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘entitled to mustering- 
out payment by virtue of service performed 
during the Korean conflict and’; and 

“(2) inserting after the first sentence a 
new sentence as follows ‘Any member of the 
Armed Forces entitled to mustering-out pay- 
ment by virtue of service performed during a 
period of hostilities and who was discharged 
or relieved from active duty under honorable 
conditions prior to the date of enactment 
of this sentence shall, if application there- 
for is made within two years after the date 
of enactment of this sentence, be paid such 
payment by the Secretary concerned begin- 
ning within one month after application 
has been received and approved.’ 

“Sec. 10. (a) Chapter 53 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 
2111. Authority of President To Designate 

Areas of Hostilities 

In order that certain provisions of this 
title, applicable only to veterans who perform 
service during wartime, may be applicable 
to veterans who have been called upon, dur- 
ing periods when the United States is not 
engaged in a formally declared war, to serve 
in areas of the world in which armed con- 
flict or other warlike conditions exist, the 
President is authorized to designate by Execu- 
tive order any area of the world outside the 
United States as an area of hostilities, if 
he finds (1) that members of the Armed 
Forces will be called upon to serve in such 
area, and (2) that while serving in such 
area members of the Armed Forces are like- 
ly to be subjected to armed conflict or simi- 
lar hazardous, warlike conditions. In des- 
ignating any area of the world as an area 
of hostilities the President shall identify 
such area in geographic terms and shall, for 
purposes of benefits under this title, specify 
the date on which such area becomes on area 
of hostilities, and, at such time as he finds 
that members of the Armed Forces are no 
longer serving in such area or that warlike 
conditions no longer exist in such area, 
specify the date on which such area ceases 
to be an area of hostilities. No period prior 
to February 1, 1955, may be designated, under 
authority of this section, as a period of hos- 
tilities.’ 

“(b) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of chapter 53 of such title is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


3111. Authority of President To Designate 
Areas of Hostilities.’ 

“Amend the title to read as follows: ‘A bill 
to authorize wartime benefits under certain 
circumstances for peacetime veterans and 
their dependents.’ ” 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF SALTON- 

STALL SUBSTITUTE FOR S. 9 

Section 1: Subsection (a) amends the defi- 
nition of the term “period of war” contained 
in section 101 of title 38, United States Code, 
so as to include in the meaning of such term 
any period of hostilities, a term defined by 
the bill. 

Subsection (b) adds two new definitions 
to section 101 of title 38. One definition de- 
fines the term “area of hostilities” and the 
other defines the term “period of hostilities.” 
It should be noted with respect to the latter 
definition that whenever the term “period of 
hostilities” is used throughout the bill, it has 
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application only to veterans who served (1) 
during a period of hostilities, and (2) in an 
area of hostilities some time during that 
period. Thus, even though a veteran may 
have served within the time limits that an 
area was designated as an area of hostilities, 
such veteran would not be affected by the 
term “period of hostilities” unless he served 
in an area of hostilities covered by a Presi- 
dential designation. 

Section 2: Subsection (a) amends section 
521(a) of the title so that veterans of a 
period of hostilities, as well as veterans of 
World Wars I and II and the Korean con- 
flict, can qualify for non-service- connected 
disability pensions. 

Subsection (b) amends section 521(f) of 
title 38 for the purpose of prescribing the 
service requirements that veterans of a period 
of hostilities must meet in order to be eli- 
gible for non-service-connected disability 
pension. The amendment provides that the 
veteran (1) must have served for a period of 
90 consecutive days or more, any part of 
which was served during a period of hostili- 
ties (as indicated before, service during a pe- 
riod of hostilities carries with it the require- 
ment that the service must have been in an 
area of hostilities also), or (2) must have 
served for any period of time during a period 
of hostilities and been discharged or released 
from service for a service-connected disabil- 
ity. A veteran of a period of hostilities who 
does not meet the 90-consecutive-day service 
requirement would qualify (as other wartime 
veterans do) if his aggregate service for two 
or more separate periods of service during 
more than one period of war equaled 90 days 
or more, 

Subsection (c) is a technical amendment. 

Subsection (d) amends section 541(a) of 
the title, making the widows of veterans of 
a period of hostilities eligible to receive pen- 
sions, if such veterans met the service re- 
quirements of section 521 of the title, or if 
they were receiving payment for service-con- 
nected disability. 

Subsection (e) is a technical amendment. 

Subsection (f) adds the children of veter- 
ans of a period of hostilities to those children 
eligible to receive a pension under section 
542(a) of the title. 

Subsections (g), (h), and (i) are techni- 
cal amendments. 

Section 3: This section amends section 
602 of title 38 in order to give to veterans of 
a period of hostilities the same presumption 
with regard to the development of a psy- 
chosis as it granted to veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. 

Section 4: Subsection (a) amends section 
729 (b) of the title to provide that veterans 
of a period of hostilities will be eligible to 
take out a permanent plan life insurance 
policy or a limited convertible 5-lear-level- 
premium term insurance policy under sec- 
tion 723(b). The veteran must apply for 
such insurance within 120 days after his dis- 
charge or release from the Armed Forces fol- 
lowing service in an area of hostilities. The 
policy will be issued without medical exami- 
nation. 

Subsection (b) adds a sentence at the end 
of section 723(b); the new sentence states 
that those veterans of a period of hostilities 
who will have been discharged before the 
enactment of this sentence will have 120 
days after this sentence is enacted in which 
to apply for the insurance plans added to 
section 723(b) of the title by section 4(a) 
of this bill. 

Section 5: Section 5 adds veterans of a 
period of hostilities who have incurred 
service-connected disabilities to the list of 
veterans who may qualify for vocational re- 
igang under section 1502(a) (1) of the 

e. 

Section 6: This section adds a new chap- 
ter to title 38 of the United States Code to 
provide educational benefits for veterans of 
a period of hostilities. The educational 
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benefits made available under the new chap- 
ter 40 would be the same as those made 
available for veterans of the Korean conflict 
under chapter 33 of title 38, United States 
Code. 

The veteran’s basic service period for pur- 
poses of determining the amount of time to 
which he is entitled to education or train- 
ing would begin with the veteran's most re- 
cent entry, enlistment, or call to active duty 
prior to his service in an area of hostilities 
and would end on the date of his first dis- 
charge or release from active duty after his 
service in such area. 

Educational benefits would be available to 
any veteran of a period of hostilities de- 
clared by the President to have existed prior 
to the date of enactment of the bill, but the 
veteran would not be eligible for any edu- 
cational and training allowance for any 
period of education or training completed 
prior to the date of enactment of the bill. 

The final termination date prescribed for 
education and training under the new chap- 
ter 40 is January 31, 1972. Since it is un- 
certain how long present world conditions 
will continue, it may become necessary for 
the Congress to extend the termination date 
from time to time. 

Section 7: This section adds veterans of a 
period of hostilities to those who may qualify 
for home, farm, and business loans under 
chapter 37 of the title and makes a necessary 
conforming amendment. 

Subsection (a) inserts a new section after 
section 1817 of the title. This new section 
1818 is entitled “Veterans of a period of hos- 
tilities” and includes the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) A veteran of a period of hostilities will 
be eligible for benefits under this chapter 
(1) if he served 90 days or more on active 
duty during a period of hostilities or (2) if he 
was discharged from active duty part of 
which was served during a period of hostili- 
ties, as a result of a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

(b) A veteran will not be eligible for bene- 
fits under this section if he is still eligible 
under this chapter for unused benefits 
stemming from World War II or Korean con- 
flict service. If a veteran is eligible for bene- 
fits under this section and has already de- 
rived benefits under this chapter from World 
War II or Korean conflict service, his benefits 
under this section will be reduced by the 
amount of benefits already derived from this 
chapter. Service as an officer in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey or the Public Health 
Service does not entitle an individual to the 
benefits of this section. 

(c) The period for making or guarantee- 
ing loans under this section is as follows: 
(1) The 10 years period after the eligible vet- 
eran’s discharge from his last period of active 
duty, and part of which was served during 
a period of hostilities, plus (2) 1 addition- 
al year for each 8-month period of active 
duty in an area of hostilities. 

In no case will the entitlement continue 
after January 31, 1985, and it will in no case 
expire before January $1, 1975. 

(d) If a veteran applies to the Administra- 
tor for a loan guarantee before the expira- 
tion of his entitlement, the loan may be 
guaranteed or insured after the date of expi- 
ration. If the Administrator issues a com- 
mitment for a direct loan before the date of 
expiration of a veterans’ entitlement, he may 
make the loan after that date. 

Subsection (b) inserts 1818. Veterans of 
a period of hostilities” in the proper posi- 
tion in the table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 37 of the title. 

Section 8: This section amends chapter 39 
of the title (Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 
erans). 

Subsection (a) adds disabled veterans of 
a period of hostilities to those veterans un- 
der section 1901(a) for whom the admin- 
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istrator will provide or assist in providing 
an automobile. 

Subsection (b) amends section 1905 of the 
title to state that if a veteran of a period 
of hostilities who is eligible under this chap- 
ter has been discharged before this amend- 
ment is enacted, he will have 5 years after 
the enactment of this amendment in which 
to make application for benefits under this 
chapter. 

Section 9: This section amends chapter 43 
of the title (Mustering-Out Payments). 

Subsection (a) adds to section 2101(a) 
language making veterans of a period of hos- 
tilities discharged or released from active 
duty under honorable conditions eligible to 
receive mustering-out pay, subject to the 
provisions of section 2101(b) of the title. 

Subsection (b) amends section 2101(b) 
to provide that no mustering-out payment 
will be paid to commissioned officers whose 
eligibility under this chapter is based on Ko- 
rean conflict service. 

Subsection (c) amends section 2102(a), 
prescribing the amount of mustering-out pay, 
to limit its application to veterans of the 
Korean conflict. Section 2102(a) is redes- 
ignated as 2102(a)(1), and paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) are redesignated as sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C), respectively. 

A new paragraph, (2), is added after the 
subparagraph redesignated as (c). This new 
paragraph (2) establishes $300 as the amount 
of mustering-out payment for eligible vet- 
erans of a period of hostilities. 

Subsection (d) makes three amendments 
in section 2102(b) of the title so that the 
references in that section to section 2102(a) 
will conform to the new designations of the 
paragraphs and subparagraphs of section 
2102 (a) as given in section 9(c) of this bill. 

Subsection (e) amends section 2104 of the 
title by inserting language into the first sen- 
tence of that section which causes the time 
limitation on the payment of mustering- 
out pay contained in that sentence to 
apply only to veterans eligible from Korean 
conflict service. 

A new sentence is inserted in section 2104 
immediately after the first sentence. This 
new sentence provides that veterans who 
would be entitled to mustering-out pay by 
virtue of service in a period of hostilities, 
but who have been discharged before the en- 
actment of this amendment, will have a pe- 
riod of 2 years after the enactment of this 
amendment in which to apply for benefits 
under this chapter. 

Section 10: This section amends chapter 
53 of the title (“Special Provisions Relating 
to Benefits”) by adding a new section at the 
end. The new section is entitled 38111. 
Authority of President To Designate Areas 
of Hostilities.” It authorizes the President 
to designate by executive order any area of 
the world outside the United States as an 
area of hostilities. This order must be based 
on findings that (1) members of the Armed 
Forces will serve in that area and that (2) 
in so serving, they are likely to be subjected 
to armed conflict or similar hazardous, war- 
like conditions. The President must identify 
such an area in geographic terms. He must 
also specify the date on which such an area 
becomes an area of hostilities, and, when 
the situation warrants it, the date on which 
such an area ceases to be an area of hostili- 
ties. The last sentence of the new section 
3111 would prohibit the President from de- 
claring any period prior to February 1, 1955, 
as a period of hostilities. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while I 
am on my feet, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
that I am glad that this is a rather quiet 
day giving the Senator an opportunity 
to set forth his views at length. What- 
ever may be my own views on the ques- 
tion—and I have joined in the minority 
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views and have supported the concept 
of the Saltonstall amendment—I wish 
to say to the Senator from Texas that, 
sitting with him in the committee 
and being, as it were, on the other 
side of the question, I have rarely seen 
such dedication to a cause and such 
indefatigable pursuit of it. I hardly 
recall a bill which the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare dealt with 
in which the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs has so greatly 
succeeded in tying in, at least by way 
of illustration, what is so very deeply his 
conviction on this question. As I have 
said—and perhaps coming even more 
suitably from me, because I have been 
somewhat on the other side of the ques- 
tion, and have desired to modify the 
measure which the Senator from Texas 
has proposed—nonetheless, I wish to pay 
tribute to a Senator who has shown such 
mettle in the pursuit of a cause to which 
he is obviously very deeply devoted. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

I am very grateful to the senior Senator 
from the State of New York for his very 
generous remarks. He himself is a vet- 
eran of World War II. He served in the 
Active Reserves for a considerable period 
after he returned. He has been deco- 
rated for his service. He knows the needs 
of these young men. I wish to ask him, 
out of his great knowledge not only of 
the needs of these men in the great 
State which he represents, but also of the 
boys who come out of the service every- 
where, if he would not join in sponsor- 
ship of the bill and help us to pass it. 
I know that he is not presently a co- 
author of the bill, but some of the co- 
authors are members of his party. The 
bill is not a partisan measure. At least 
it has not been to date. I hope that his 
party will not make it a partisan bill but 
will show that they, too, are interested 
in the proper education of the veterans 
of this Nation. We invite Senator JAVITS 
to join us. We would welcome his voice, 
for it would be a powerful and effective 
one. I think of the words of Sir Walter 
Scott: 

Where, where was Roderick then? 

One blast upon his bugle horn 

Were worth a thousand men! 


Nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to have the privilege of having the 
name of the distinguished senior Senator 
19 New York as a cosponsor of the 

ill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I realize that by saying 
what I did, I had this coming. But I am 
glad I said it, anyway, because I believe 
the Senator rates it even though I can- 
not join him as a cosponsor of the 
measure. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his kind remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a brief section-by-section analy- 
sis of the bill, and a communication from 
the State Veterans Affairs Board of the 
State of Mississippi, showing approval 
of the bill by the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars of that State, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, and the American Legion, 
All three veterans organizations in that 
State unanimously approve the measure. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS or S. 9: Coup War GI BILL 

History: This is a sequel to World War II 
GI bill (1944), Korean GI bill (1952). Hear- 
ings on this or similar bills: 85th, 86th, 
87th, 88th, 89th Congress. (S. 1138, 86th, 
passed Senate 57 to 31.) 

Need: GI bill aid is now available only to 
those with service prior to January 31, 1955. 
Yet they have been drafted, lives disrupted, 
in cold war since. Upon discharge, they are 
handicapped by their years out. This is a 
bill in equity, to provide equal treatment 
with previous situations. 

National benefits: “The GI bill continues 
to pay for itself at close to $1 billion a year. 
The return comes from additional income 
tax paid by better educated, higher earning 
GI bill veterans“ VA Administrator John S. 
Gleason, Jr., summer 1964. 

Through November 30, 1957, World War IT 
and Korean veterans had entered training 
under previous bills to the total number of 
1,106,787. (See committee report, p. 4) 51 
percent of Korean vets took college training, 
86 percent below college level schooling: on- 
job and on-farm training was 9 percent and 
4 percent, half of World War II, only 29 per- 
cent of whom took college training. The 
college choice is expected to be predominant 
now. 

Required for eligibility: Active duty be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967. 
Other than dishonorable discharge. More 
than 180 days service (or discharge for 
service-incurred disability). (Earlier GI 
bills required only 90 days.) 

BENEFITS 
I. Educational benefits 

Full time in college or below: $110 (no 
dependents) to $160 (two or more depend- 
ents) monthly. (Scaled down for three- 
fourths, one-half, and less than one-half 
time; report, p. 49). 

Also available: Cooperative courses (alter- 
nating school and on-the-job training); on- 
the-job training; institutional on-farm train- 
ing. All must be full time. Also corre- 
spondence courses and flight training. 

Duration: Not to exceed 36 months; en- 
titlement is to 144 days educational benefits 
for each day of active military service. 

Expiration: Must commence training 
within 3 years of separation (or 3 years of 
date of passage for those already discharged) ; 
must complete within 8 years. 

Approval: Same standards as Korean GI 
program; by State approving agency. 

II. Home and farm loan assistance 


Source of funds: Banks or other lending 
institutions. 

Purposes: Purchase of (1) homes or (2) 
land, livestock, machinery, etc. for farming 
operations. 

Government guarantee: Covers 60 per- 
cent of loan for residential property; 50 per- 
cent of other real estate loans. 

Limit: Guarantee limited to $7,500 and 
$4,000 respectively. 

Interest rate: Same as World War II and 
Korean (presently not over 514 percent). 

Maturities: Not above 30 years, or 40 
years for farm real estate. 

Direct loans: No new direct loan funds; 
but available under present direct loan laws. 

Guarantee fee: New provision, not in pre- 
vious: Not to exceed one-half percent of 
loan amount goes to reserve fund to cover 
losses—thus making loan program entirely 
self-sustaining. 
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STATE oF MISSISSIPPI, 
STATE VETERANS AFFAIRS BOARD, 
Jackson, Miss., July 13, 1965. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We are en- 
closing herewith a copy of resolution 12 as 
passed by the Department of Mississippi, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at their 31st an- 
nual convention held in Jackson, Miss., June 
25-27, 1965. The Disabled American Veterans 
passed the same resolution at their annual 
convention held at Gulfport July 2-4, 1965. 
The American Legion passed the same resolu- 
tion at their 47th annual convention held at 
Biloxi July 9-11, 1965. 

Thus, you see that the veterans of Missis- 
sippi, speaking through their veterans’ or 
ganizations, are unanimous in their whole. 
hearted support of Senate bill 9 as reported 
to the Senate with the approval of the full 
committee, 

We are sending you the approved resolu- 
tion to let you know that the veterans’ or- 

tions in Mississippi are certainly with 
you in the support of Senate bill 9. 
Cordially yours, 
Hooker M. COEN, 
Commissioner. 
Enclosure: Resolution 12. 
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Resolution to support cold war GI bill for 
certain veterans 

Whereas, it is evident that members of our 
Armed Forces are actively participating in 
armed hostilities throughout the world; and 

Whereas many servicemen are serving in 
areas where hostilities are capable of break- 
ing out at any time; and 

Whereas these servicemen are not eligible 
for many veterans benefits which were made 
available to wartime veterans; and 

Whereas, our Government has recognized 
that service rendered in some areas is more 
hazardous than the usual peacetime service; 
and 

Whereas our Government has recognized 
this extrahazardous service by the issuing 
of a campaign medal for service in these hos- 
tile areas; and 

Whereas it has been traditional for the 
United States to recognize the sacrifices of 
those of our Armed Forces who have served in 
time of war; and 

Whereas the VFW recognizes that the earn- 
ing of a campaign medal for military service 
is comparable to wartime service: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Department of Missis- 
sippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we support legislation which will 
elevate to wartime service all benefits, in- 
cluding compensation, pension, education, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, loans, and 
any other veteran benefits to those veterans 
of the cold war who are recipients of a cam- 
paign badge or an expeditionary medal. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I join 
my senior colleague [Mr. Javirs] in pay- 
ing tribute to the Senator from Texas. 
I agree wholeheartedly with what my 
colleague said about the Senator from 
Texas. The effort and dedication that 
the Senator has displayed in his leader- 
ship of the proposed legislation have 
been an inspiration to all of us who 
have served with him. 

Mr. President, the duties of a democ- 
racy are of many kinds. Today we in 
the Senate have a chance to meet our 
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duty to those who have fulfilled another 
kind of responsibility—the duty of mil- 
itary service. 

The men who would be benefited by 
this bill are of a very special kind. 

They are special, first, because they 
have served in the Armed Forces for 
an extended period of time. 

The law of the land imposes on all 
male citizens an obligation to perform 
military service. 

But barely half our young men serve 
as much as a day; only 40 percent of 
those now reaching the age of 26 have 
served for more than 6 months; and, as 
our younger age groups grow in size, a 
smaller proportion serve. 

Those who do serve are special also 
because they are more mentally and 
physically fit, more alert and capable 
than many of those who do not serve. 

The Director of Selective Service stat- 
ed on February 10, 1965, that under cur- 
rent Armed Forces standards, half of 
those examined for induction are found 
not qualified. 

So those who do serve in the Armed 
Forces are in the upper half of the Na- 
tion physically and mentally. 

But they are special for yet another 
reason: 

They serve because they have less 
money than others, equally well qualified, 
who do not serve. 

By regulation, simply being in a col- 
lege or university—for however many 
years, no matter the quality of the school 
or the importance of the course of 
study—guarantees a deferment. 

And as we all know, it is far more 
likely that as between two students of 
equal merit, the wealthier is far more 
likely to attend college. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
page 415 of the hearings on this bill, 
where are reprinted some findings of 
Project Talent, a study of the coopera- 
tive research program of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Taking only those boys in the upper 
half of the ability group graduating from 
high school, 37.9 percent of those from 
families with incomes of under $3,000 
did not go on to college—but only 10.5 
percent of those with the same ability, 
but from families with incomes of $12,- 
000 or more, did not go right on to 
college. 

And, of course, it is far more likely 
that a poor boy will never graduate from 
high school than a more fortunate one 
with equivalent ability. 

So our draft laws discriminate among 
our young men on the ground of wealth. 

And since most enlistments are under- 
taken by those who expect to be drafted 
the net result is that our armed services 
are disproportionately made up of our 
less fortunate young men. 

The burden of service they bear will- 
ingly. 

And the record of their service has 
been brilliant—in Berlin, in Cuba, in 
Vietnam, everywhere they have been 
called upon to fight or to wait, to guard 
freedom’s gate around the world. 

But the reward for this service has 
been only further disadvantage. 

They have lost 2 years of their lives— 
time which their more fortunate contem- 
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poraries have spent in school or on the 
job. 

The result is that veterans aged 20 to 
24 have an unemployment rate of 9 per- 
cent, as opposed to only 7.4 percent for 
nonveterans. 

Considering that those who qualify for 
military service are in the upper half of 
our young men in mental and physical 
fitness, it is absurd that their unem- 
ployment rate should be higher than the 
rate for those who are less qualified. 

The Veterans’ Administration, which 
is opposed to this bill, admits that the 
jobs held by employed veterans of the 
cold war pay less well and are less skilled 
than the jobs held by employed nonvet- 
erans. 

I would note also that this is the first 
group of veterans in 20 years which has 
done less well in civilian life than their 
contemporaries who did not serve; the 
median income of veterans of World War 
II and Korea is significantly higher than 
that of nonveterans of equivalent age. 

We ask these young men to give up 
2 or 3 or 4 years away from their homes 
and their families—often to serve in 
ports of danger and hardship—we do 
so on a discriminatory basis—and then 
we allow them to suffer greater unem- 
ployment, and work at lower-paying 
jobs, than those who do not serve. 

I do not think that this country can 
so ill-reward those who serve it. 

For this intolerable situation, S. 9 is 
an excellent remedy. 

This bill would make available to 
veterans educational benefits roughly 
comparable to those we gratefully gave 
the veterans of World War II and Korea. 

Each day of service would entitle them 
to 1½ days of education or training, for 
a period of up to 36 months of study. 

For each month of full-time study, the 
veteran would receive $110 if single, $135 
with one dependent, $160 with 2 or more; 
lesser benefits would be provided for 
part-time study or training. 

This program is simple. 

It meets the needs of the veterans. 

And it is proved by experience. 

For the similar GI bills of World War 
II and Korea were perhaps the most suc- 
cessful legislation ever enacted by this 
Congress. 

Eight million veterans of World War 
II were trained under the GI bill. 

Two million two hundred thousand 
went to college; 3.5 million went to other 
schools; 1.4 million underwent on-the- 
job training; three-quarters of a million 
were trained on farms. 

4 To quote the Veterans’ Administra- 
on: 

Today we are a far stronger Nation be- 
cause of the infusion of skilled and pro- 
fessional manpower gained through the GI 
bill: 450,000 engineers, 180,000 doctors, 
dentists, nurses; 360,000 schoolteachers; 
150,000 scientists; 107,000 lawyers; 243,000 
accountants; 36,000 clergymen of all faiths; 
17,000 writers and journalists; 711,000 me- 
chanics; 383,000 contruction workers; 288,- 
000 metalworkers; 138,000 electricians; 83,- 
000 policemen and firemen; 61,000 printers 
and typesetters; and 700,000 who trained for 
business and executive careers. 


The experience after Korea was still 
better: 3 million took advantage of the 
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educational benefits, of whom over half 
attended college. 

They too will enrich our national life 
for decades to come. 

The educational components of the 
first GI bill cost the Nation $14.5 billion. 

Today, just 20 years later, the Govern- 
ment has already recouped that invest- 
ment, and made a profit on it, in the form 
of increased tax collections—and is gain- 
ing nearly a billion dollars more every 
year. 

The gains in gross national product— 
the whole Nation’s gains—have been in- 
calculable. 

Expert economists estimate that 80 
percent of our vast gains in productiv- 
ity is the result of technological and sci- 
entific progress. The first GI bill pro- 
duced 450,000 engineers and 150,000 
scientists. 

The greatest need our country has is 
education. The first GI bill gave us 
360,000 schoolteachers. These and the 
others who were trained under the GI 
bill have contributed leadership in their 
communities, in their States, and in the 
Nation. 

Seven Governors, two Cabinet mem- 
bers, and six U.S. Senators were educated 
under the provisions of the bill. 

It is this spirit, the spirit of educated 
leadership, which those people gave that 
is required in the Nation at the pres- 
ent time. 

Further, the testimony of every educa- 
tor who has spoken has been that the 
veterans, many of whom would never 
have attended college without the bill, 
made a great improvement in the quality 
of the student body of every school they 
attended. 

The benefits still continue: one wit- 
ness before the committee, the president 
of a small community college in Iowa, 
testified that three-quarters of his 
school’s entire present administrative 
staff went to school under the GI bill. 

So clear are the benefits of this bill— 
to the veteran, to the schools, to the 
Nation—that it is hard to see how any- 
one could fail to support it. 

But the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Department of Defense, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget do oppose it. 

How can they do so? 

Their witnesses came before the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs with 
opinions, not facts; with surmises in- 
stead of knowledge; with assertions un- 
supported by experience or logic. 

They asserted that inservice training 
meets the educational needs of service- 
men—and none could say how many get 
such training, or what kind are offered. 

I should like to repeat that. When the 
witnesses of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion came before the committee, the ma- 
jor argument they made was that the in- 
service training met the educational 
needs of servicemen. When the chair- 
man and other members of the commit- 
tee asked them how many received such 
training or what kinds of training were 
offered, not one member of the rather 
large group which came to testify be- 
fore the committee could answer. 

Among five representatives of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, not one could tell 
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the committee even the age at which 
young men are being drafted. 

I ask the Senator from Texas, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, if that is not 
correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
not only is the Senator’s statement cor- 
rect, but the distinguished Senator from 
New York, who stated at that time that 
he was not a cosponsor of the bill, was 
shocked by the paucity of information 
supplied by the representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration, who did not 
even know at what age young Americans 
are being drafted. Their case, inade- 
quate to begin with, was made more 
pitiful by the incisive questions asked 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who made a great contribution to 
education in America in fairness to the 
GI veterans by his fine work in commit- 
tee. I hope before Monday that every 
Senator who can do so will read the hear- 
ings and obtain the facts. The Senator 
from New York did not seek to embarrass 
the witnesses; he asked them for facts, 
but they had no facts with which to re- 
fute his assertions. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for what 
he did to demonstrate the necessity for 
the bill. His cross-examination of the 
witnesses from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration begins at page 240 of the hear- 
ings. If Senators will read page 240 and 
the subsequent pages of the cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses from the Veterans’ 
Administration, conducted by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, they 
will see how necessary this measure is at 
the present time. 

I thank the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Am I 
not correct in stating that they did not 
know at what age the young men are 
called into the Army and how long they 
are required to serve, and at what age 
they will be discharged from the Army? 
Such knowledge is extremely important 
in determining whether the proposed 
legislation is necessary. Yet that basic 
information was evidently unknown to 
the witnesses from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration who testified before us. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
from New York is exactly correct. The 
Veterans’ Administration witnesses at- 
tempted to pass upon veterans rights, 
yet did not know at what age the draft 
starts today. They produced figures 
showing rates of unemployment, and 
they included young men not yet 21 years 
of age, so youthful in age that they are 
not subject to the draft or to entering 
the service. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York inquired and found that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials did not 
know at what age the draft began and, 
therefore, did not know what was neces- 
sary for those young people. The entire 
record they made against the bill was 
weak. Their case fell apart under the 
incisive searching for facts in which the 
Senator from New York engaged. He 
stated that he was not a cosponsor of the 
bill because he had not had the time to 
ascertain the facts. But he said that the 
case for the bill seemed to be irrefutable. 
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I thank the Senator from New York 
for what he did because we now have the 
strongest record for the bill, made so 
partly by his excellent contribution. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I did 
not cosponsor the bill, because when it 
was originally introduced I had serious 
reservations about it, its need, and 
whether it would really accomplish what 
its sponsors hoped it would accomplish. 
It was after attending the hearings, and 
particularly after hearing the witnesses 
who were opposed to the bill, that I be- 
came convinced that the bill was im- 
portant. That is why I am speaking in 
favor of it today. I became convinced, 
not so much by those who favored the 
bill, but by those who were opposed to it. 
If anybody will read the testimony of 
the representatives of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Department of De- 
fense in opposition to the bill, he will be 
as strongly in favor of the passage of the 
bill as I am. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I hope every 
Senator, by the time he votes on Mon- 
day, will have read the statement being 
made now by the Senator from New 
York. The data he is giving are the 
facts of American life and are irrefuta- 
ble. The case for the young men who 
are serving in the Armed Forces is so 
overwhelming that there can be no logi- 
cal objection to the bill after the state- 
ment that is being made now by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
witnesses made flat errors of important 
fact—for example, the VA said that 
present veterans serve for a relatively 
short time, when in fact the average 
term of service is now 6 months longer 
than it was during the Korean conflict. 

And they took positions that simply 
made no sense at all. 

Their arguments against the bill can 
be briefly stated and answered. 

They object to its cost; but this bill 
will pay for itself two or three times over. 

The VA also says that service is now 
more limited and less disruptive than 
under wartime conditions. 

But in fact it is of longer average 
duration, 28.2 months as against 22.6 
months in Korea; the uncertainties of 
fighting in Vietnam or tension in Berlin 
or crisis over Cuba are as great as those 
of previous emergencies; and the veteran 
of today, with the reserve obligation 
which often follows active duty, is all too 
likely to be recalled to service—as many 
were in 1961. 

Next the VA says that “the impact of 
selective service is minimized by draft 
procedures which are designed to pro- 
mote a reasonable integration of school- 
ing or training plans with military 
service.” 

This is true only for those who are 
financially able to attend college, who 
then often escape the draft entirely. 

The VA's most substantial argument 
is that other Government education pro- 
grams—National Defense Education Act 
loans, and the provisions of the higher 
education bill now before the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee—are suf- 
ficient to meet the veteran’s needs. 

First. However, over 35 percent of all 
veterans have not yet completed high 
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This was another point which evi- 
dently escaped the attention of the 
representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration when the testimony was given 
before our committee. Testimony was 
unavailable concerning this fact. 

Second. The various programs of 
loans, grants, and work-study proposed 
in S. 600 do not pretend to meet the full 
need for assistance to higher education 
in the United States, and the bill was 
not drawn with veterans in mind; its 
funds are not sufficient to encompass 
veterans. 

Moreover, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion did not realize that S. 600 would not 
assist any student over the age of 21, 
Yet, the average age of the veteran leav- 
ing service is 22.3 years. 

And because the level of student sup- 
port contemplated by S. 9 is only partial 
support—$110 a month, about $1,000 for 
a school year—the higher education bill 
will be necessary as a supplement to S. 9 
in any case. 

Third. Veterans who have given to us 
their time and courage and effort deserve 
something more than the same assist- 
ance available to everyone else. 

But the most unbelievable argument 
advanced against this bill is that of the 
Department of Defense—which says that 
to offer this opportunity would discour- 
age reenlistments and encourage men to 
leave the Armed Forces. 

I say again that the Department of 
Defense is against the bill because it be- 
lieved it would discourage reenlistment 
and encourage men to leave the Armed 
Forces. 

In other words, it wants to keep men 
in service at the cost of their education. 

We might well ask the Department 
what its men are to do, even if they make 
the Armed Forces a career, when they are 
discharged after 20 years’ service at the 
age of 40 or 45. 

We might ask whether this logic would 
not lead to making veterans ineligible 
for National Defense Education Act 
loans, for example, which also offer them 
an incentive to leave the service and get 
an education. 

We might also ask—as the committee 
did ask—whether the prospect of educa- 
tional assistance might not encourage 
more voluntary enlistments. 

To this question, the Department had 
no answer. 

The Department also claims that serv- 
icemen today receive valuable in-service 
training. 

I read from the President’s Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Pensions, headed by 
the great Gen. Omar Bradley: 

In the Armed Forces as a whole, then, the 
proportion of specialized training for mili- 
tary-type occupations with no civilian 
counterpart was 45.8 percent. 

The Department of Defense did not com- 
pile data on the value of on-duty specialized 
training in civilian life. 

It is clear that much of the training is po- 
tentially of value in a variety of civilian 
occupations, 

As in the case of the occupational special- 
ties previously discussed, however, many will 
be trained in skills for which there is no 
civilian demand or which they do not wish 
to pursue in civilian life. 
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It also appears that first-term enlistees and 
inductees are less likely to receive training 
in skilled and semiskilled occupations which 
would be immeldiately useful in civilian life. 


And as to the value of off-duty educa- 
tion in the Armed Forces, the Commis- 
sion said: 

It is difficult to evaluate the extent to 
which off-duty educational programs enable 
the serviceman to prepare for civilian life 
if he so chooses. 

Presumably, military service, including 
on-duty training, is essentially a full-time 
occupation, and even under the best of cir- 
cumstances only a limited amount of formal 
education can be completed while in service. 

Such conditions of service as lack of ade- 
quate library facilities, field exercises and sea 
duty, overseas duty, barracks living—all may 
make educational progress difficult. 

While the formal educational progress 
which can be made in these programs should 
not be discounted, it appears that their chief 
value, from a readjustment point of view, will 
be to keep the serviceman who plans to re- 
turn to civilian life in touch with the edu- 
cational process, 


It has been proposed here that the 
benefits of this bill be applied only to 
those serving in areas of hostilities. 

I think such a restriction harmful. 

First. It might cause designation of 
such areas at an unpropitious time or 
place from the standpoint of foreign 
affairs. 

Second. It would add to the vagaries 
of the draft the further happenstance of 
military assignment. 

Even in World War I, only a minority 
served in overseas fighting zones—but 
all who served made sacrifies, and all 
were eligible for the GI bill. 

That should be the case today. 

We who stand here now can do so be- 
cause of the brave men who stand ready, 
here in this country and all over the 
world. 

They are the sons and brothers and 
husbands of the taxpayers who will meet 
the bill. 

I think Americans are willing to meet 
our obligations to our servicemen—are 
willing to offer them this necessary 
chance at the education they will need 
to make decent lives for themselves and 
their families. 

There is a poem on a sentry box at 
Gibraltar: 

God and the soldier all men adore, 

In time of trouble and no more, 

For when war is over and all things righted, 
God is neglected and the old soldier slighted. 


I think we can do better than that in 
this country. 

I think we will. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from New York for 
one of the most excellent and thorough 
speeches that I have ever heard delivered 
on this subject. I have been interested 
in this subject since I was chosen to serve 
on the Veterans” Affairs Subcommittee. 
In 1957 the bill was bottled up in the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee for 
all of that session. This bill has come 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in every Congress since that 
time. 

It has come from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare this time with 
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the largest vote which it has ever re- 
ceived in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The majority is far 
larger. I believe that was due in part to 
the growing recognition of the need for 
the legislation, and in part to the very 
fine contribution which the distinguished 
Senator from New York made in the 
subcommittee hearing. The case which 
the Senator made in the subcommittee 
was so overwhelming that, for the first 
time in the four Congresses in which this 
bill has been considered, the bill was re- 
ported unanimously. 

When the fine speech which the Sen- 
ator from New York has just delivered is 
read by other Senators, I think it will re- 
sult in an overwhelming vote on the bill 
on this coming Monday. 

The statement of the Senator demon- 
strates why the bill should be passed in 
its present form and not emasculated as 
it would be by the so-called Saltonstall 
bill. 

We have heard from our colleagues 
across the aisle that the Saltonstall bill 
would be offered as a substitute for this 
GI bill and would be limited to only the 
veterans who have served in Vietnam. 

This so-called hot-spot approach has 
never been used on any such legislation 
before in the history of our country for 
the men who have served in battle 
throughout the history of our country— 
in the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, down to the pres- 
ent day. 

Never has there been a distinction 
drawn between men who have served in 
this country and men who have served 
overseas. 

The bill offered by my friends across 
the aisle would disrupt and change the 
treatment that has been rendered Amer- 
ican veterans throughout our history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief statement in connection 
with S. 520 entitled “The Hot-Spot Ap- 
proach of S. 520 Creates Grave Foreign 
Policy Problems and Has No Relevance 
to the Need Which S. 9 Is Designed To 
Meet,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE “Hor Spor” APPROACH or S. 520 CREATES 
GRAVE FOREIGN POLICY PROBLEMS AND HAS 
No RELEVANCE TO THE NEED WuHIcH S. 9 IS 
DESIGNED To MEET 
1. The “hot spot” approach would present 

grave difficulties as far as our foreign policy 

is concerned. The Saltonstall bill requires 
that the President designate “areas of hos- 
tility.” Thus, at a time when we are trying 
to reach an accord with the Communist world 
the President would be required to give 
emphasis to our conflicts with the Com- 
munists by designating certain zones as 

“areas of hostilities.” This could only serve 

to aggravate our difficulties in international 

relations, and make the United States appear 
hostile in the eyes of others. 

2. The purpose of S. 9 is to provide read- 
justment assistance to veterans who are com- 
ing back into civilian life. The need for re- 
adjustment assistance has no relation to 
whether a serviceman has been in an area of 
hostilities. He is just as much in need of 
readjustment assistance whether he has been 
in Vietnam or not. It is unclear why a serv- 
iceman must be shot at before he is deemed 
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to be in need of readjustment assistance. 
Why must we say to our servicemen that you 
must place your body on the firing line be- 
fore you are deemed worthy of being edu- 
cated? 

The World War II and Korean GI bills were 
both intended as readjustment assistance. 
They applied to every person who served, re- 
gardless of whether he saw combat or not. 
For instance, the congressional intent in the 
Korean GI bill is stated as being for the pur- 
pose of “providing vocational readjustment 
and restoring lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose edu- 
cational or vocational ambitions have been 
interrupted or impeded * * *.” The purpose 
of the cold war GI bill is the same. 

Figures provided by the Department of De- 
fense indicate that during World War II 
(Dec. 7, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1946) or the 8,113,000 
male personnel in the U.S, Army, 25 percent 
never served overseas; of the 4,183,000 per- 
sonnel who served in the Navy, 13 percent 
never served overseas; of the 599,693 person- 
nel in the Marine Corps, 29 percent never 
served overseas. These same figures show 
that during the period of the Korean 
conflict (June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953), of 
the 2,834,000 personnel in the Army, 34 per- 
cent never served overseas; of the 1,177,000 
personnel who served in the Navy, 79 percent 
served elsewhere than in the Far Eastern 
theater; of the 424,000 personnel who served 
in the Marine Corps, 61 percent never served 
overseas; and the 1,284,977 personnel who 
served in the Air Force, 61 percent never 
served overseas. These personnel who never 
saw the glimmer of the far-off shore and 
never heard the sound of hostile cannons 
rumbling in the distance, received the needed 
educational benefits of the GI bill, and rightly 
so. Their contribution to the culture and 
economic growth of this Nation has been 
immeasurable. 

The Veterans’ Administration estimates 
that of the 8,700,000 persons who have served 
in the Armed Forces since January 1955 (the 
post-Korean period), 42 percent either served 
overseas for less than 90 days or never rerved 
overseas at all. The educational progress and 
opportunity of this sizable group of persons 
has been impaired in just as serious and 
damaging a fashion as if they had served 
on distant shores. Their educational needs 
are no less than those of their comrades who 
serve abroad. 

3. Each serviceman is a part of the entire 
Defense Establishment. Each is necessary to 
the defense of the free world. One man 
serves in this country, or in the Middle 
East—so that another can serve in Vietnam, 
and so that the majority of us can remain at 
home and get a lead in life over those who 
are protecting us, 

4. Servicemen stationed in areas of hos- 
tility should receive extra benefits, and in- 
deed they do so. They receive extra pay 
of $50 a month. They pay no income tax. 
We should be doing still more. Senate bill 
2157, which would provide special indemnity 
insurance to soldiers serving in combat areas, 
should be enacted immediately. But the 
way to provide benefits to soldiers serving 
in combat zones is not to provide benefits 
only to them which should go to all service- 
men currently being discharged. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
S. 520 is an effort to limit the benefits 
only to veterans of the Vietnamese con- 
flict. 

I appeal to Senators to read the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
York on this question before voting on 
this bill on Monday. After reading his 
statement, I believe they will understand 
the logic and the reason behind my bill. 

I thank the Senator for making a great 

contribution to this bill. 
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I feel that, with that kind of contribu- 
tion, the bill is nearer passage than at 
any time since the Korean conflict. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 9, the Cold War Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1965, better 
known as the cold war GI bill. It is a 
measure which I am proud to cosponsor, 
along with Senator YARBOROUGH, who in- 
troduced the bill, and 39 other Senators, 

At the outset it should be said that 
much credit is due the senior Senator 
from Texas for his untiring support of 
measures designed to better the lot of the 
veteran and, more particularly, for his 
singleminded efforts, over the course of 
several Congresses, to secure the enact- 
ment of a cold war GI bill. He has held 
firm to his conviction, and it is a convic- 
tion which I share, that our 5 million cold 
war veterans are due sufficient assistance 
to allow them to make up in some meas- 
ure for the time and opportunities they 
lost while in uniform. 

The first of the bill's two major sec- 
tions would make post-Korean war veter- 
ans eligible for Veterans’ Administration 
home and farm loan assistance. A pro- 
gram of loan guarantees, supplemented 
by direct loans where sufficient private 
capital is not available, would be made 
available to cold war veterans for the 
purchase of homes, farms, or farm equip- 
ment. 

The bill also would assist the veteran 
in pursuing a program of education or 
vocational training. Monthly allow- 
ances, calculated according to the vet- 
eran’s length of service, his number of 
dependents, and whether he is spending 
full or part time in training, would en- 
able the veteran to continue his educa- 
tion at the point where it was inter- 
rupted by military service and at a point 
appropriate to his needs: College, precol- 
lege, correspondence courses, flight train- 
ing, on-the-job training, or institutional 
on-farm training. 

Alaska veterans have benefited greatly 
from existing veterans programs. Some 
8,000 of our World War II and Korea 
veterans have received educational as- 
sistance under Public Laws 346 and 550. 
The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
sured 290 home loans—totaling $2,610,- 
000—and granted 965 direct home and 
farm loans—totaling $9,650,000—in the 
State. Such assistance has helped Alas- 
ka’s 16,000 World War II and Korea vet- 
erans make a new start in civilian life; 
it has substantially raised the educational 
level and economic well-being of the 
State. 

Our 4,000 post-Korea veterans, and the 
4,000 more expected by 1977, would like- 
wise find S. 9 helpful. As Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH noted on the Senate floor March 
29, the Alaska Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion has strongly endorsed this 
legislation. 

I do not justify this bill as a give-away 
or as a special reward, for it is neither. 
I justify it rather as a measure which 
would give a fair deal to those who have 
served their country well. This bill would 
serve the same broad objectives as would 
the housing and education legislation 
which are now under congressional con- 
sideration. 
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The cold war GI bill recognizes that 
veterans of our current military involve- 
ment are due the same sorts of oppor- 
tunities as those made available to veter- 
ans of our previous armed conflicts. 
Surely there are few today who would 
assert that the experiences and services 
of our Dominican or Vietnam troops are 
not comparable to those of other troops 
in earlier conflicts. 

The cold war GI bill grants no unwar- 
ranted benefits; it merely attempts to 
equalize the burdens of a draft that often 
operates inequitably. I am not specifi- 
cally dissenting from our system of defer- 
ments and exemptions. I am merely 
noting that only 40 percent of our eligible 
men ever enter active service. These 
men must bear a disproportionate share 
of the burdens of citizenship. They are 
often already lacking in financial re- 
sources and educational opportunities 
before they enter the service. During 
their period of active duty they fall even 
further behind their contemporaries. 
Must we not do something to equalize 
their opportunities? Must we not do 
something to assist those whose educa- 
tion has been cut short? Must we not 
facilitate home and farm purchases on 
the part of those who have been deprived 
of normal opportunities to accumulate 
savings and establish credit and employ- 
ment records? 

The cold war GI bill is consistent with 
our educational and welfare objectives. 
It is certainly in the interest of my State 
to have the 1,000-plus additional college 
graduates this bill would make possible. 
It is in the interest of my State to have 
additional capital freed for home pur- 
chases. It is in the interest of us all to 
facilitate the return of our soldiers to 
constructive and useful places in our 


We have demanded of 40 percent of 
our young men extraordinary sacrifices 
on behalf of their country, sacrifices 
comparable to those made in World War 
II and the Korean war. We owe to them, 
and to ourselves, a program to equalize 
their educational and economic oppor- 
tunity, to enable them to make their own 
way in a competitive and prospering 
society 


Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
Senate will give to S. 9 an overwhelming 
endorsement. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to go on record as being in com- 
plete support of the measure now pend- 
ing in the Senate, S. 9, the cold war 
GI bill. The record will show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have consistently advocated 
this measure and others very much simi- 
lar to it, ever since I served in the House. 
It is legislation most deserving of our 
support and the support of the entire 
Nation. 

Although the Korean hostilities ended 
for all practical purposes a decade ago, 
thousands of our youth are still subject 
to military service under our compulsory 
draft legislation. Unlike those who 
served during World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict, these thousands are not 
entitled to any educational or other re- 
adjustment benefits which would make 
their transition to productive civilian life 
less difficult. 
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These are individuals who have been 
called up both as draftees and military 
reservists during the Berlin crisis, the 
Cuban crisis, the Vietnam conflict, the 
Dominican intervention, and all through 
the tension-filled years from 1955 to 
1965 with no foreseeable break in the 
immediate future. 

Although it may be true that there are 
thousands among the ranks of those who 
have been called who have not actually 
seen or experienced the rigors and dan- 
gers of war, who have served and are 
serving without any particular physical 
risks to themselves in terms of direct 
combat, this is not to say that very great 
sacrifices have not yen made. W 

to lay aside 


t period o 
F 


the needs and demands of our national 
security have been such that they have 
been asked to forego these personal 
choices. 

I think it is appropriate to remind our- 
selves that when the so-called GI bill 
of World War II was conceived and ap- 


was clearly understood and accepted that 
every Man and woman who served in our 
armed services played a contributive role 
toward final victory. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should 
view the current measure before us in 
the same light. The security of our Na- 
tion requires the contribution of all, be 
it in the Pentagon, Danang, the Antarc- 
tica, or in camps and bases scattered 
from California to Okinawa, from South 
Carolina to Frankfurt. 

I have been advised that there are 
those who would be willing to vote for 
this measure provided its benefits would 
be made applicable only to those who 
serve in the armed services in the crisis 
currently confronting us in South Viet- 
nam. As much as I can appreciate the 
circumstances under which those tapped 
for service in that strife-torn country in 
southeast Asia live and die, such a nar- 
row restriction does disservice to the con- 
cept and tradition recognizing service by 
all which we so willingly gave during 
both World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 

The nature of the situation which con- 
fronts us all today is such that we can 
no longer rely on outmoded stereotypes 
of military service. A police action, a 
brush war, patrol duty in the Antarctica, 
garrison duty on Okinawa, or any kind 
of logistics or advisory support duty any- 
where on the face of this earth, can easily 
and quickly develop into immediate and 
direct confrontation with the enemy 
should the latter choose te do so, and he 
may choose to do so every other week, 
every other month, or every other year. 

Surely the situation in South V'etnam 
itself should prove my point. Our sol- 
diers there were originally assigned to 
that country in what amounted primarily 
to an advisory capacity. However, due to 
the exigencies of the situation, we soon 
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found that the service required was often 
a great deal more than first conceived. 

American soldiers and marines, Air 
Force personnel and the Navy, have en- 
gaged with, and been engaged by the 
enemy in overt combat action time and 
again where heretofore the nature of 
their mission was to advise, to patrol, and 
often, simply to be available for what- 
ever necessary duty the situation called 
for. As a result, there have been at least 
503 killed between the period January 
1961 and July 1965 in that area. There 
have been an additional 247 killed as a 
result of service-related accidents. Non- 
fatal casualties have amounted to 2,720 
for all the combined services. Forty- 
one have been listed as missing in action. 
And with 75,000 or more men slated for 
duty in that country, there is no telling 
what the ultimate cost might be. My 
State of Hawaii has lost a number of her 
sons in battle there, as have other States. 

But the essential point is that this 
situation derived from one which is not 
uncommon in other parts of the world 
where American servicemen are now sta- 
tioned. It could happen anywhere in the 
world, given the nature of the cold war 
conflict. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I believe any attempt to limit the 
coverage of S. 9 to specific combat areas 
as they exist today is not only incon- 
sistent with our policy in the past, but 
extremely narrow and shortsighted in 
its view of both the kind of conflict which 
we are involved in today, and the kind 
of service which that conflict may de- 
mand at any time, any place, and any 
garrison where American troops and in- 
terests are concerned. 

For these reasons Mr. President, I 
strongly urge that S. 9 be passed as soon 
as possible and without the restrictions 
to which I have referred. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Tom Killefer, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Executive Director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Exec- 
utive Calendar. 


U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of John W. Black, of Washington, 
to be Director of the U.S. Travel Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of David R. Baldwin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James V. Day, of Maine, to be 
Federal Maritime Commissioner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Harllee, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Federal Maritime Com- 
missioner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alain C. Enthoven, of Virginia, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert N. Anthony, of Massachu- 
setts, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


US. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the U.S. 
Army are considered en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, they are confirmed. 


US. NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
made the same request with respect to 
these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the U.S. 
Navy are considered en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, they are confirmed. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the US. 
Marine Corps will be considered en bloc; 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis A. ONeill, Jr., of New 
York, to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—IN THE AIR 
FORCE AND IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
routine nominations placed on the Sec- 
retary’s desk in the Air Force and in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that only the nominations in the Air 
Force be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force are considered en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That concludes the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

I ask that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the nominations 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for 
yielding, and make the request that when 
he completes his speeches today he ask 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness it adjourn until next Monday at 12 
o’clock noon. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 358 

During the delivery of Mr. Monsx's 
speech, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I send to 
the desk a revised version of a bill creat- 
ing the National Teachers Corps. Sena- 
tor Kennepy and I have been working on 
it since last February. I ask that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendments (No. 358) were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, our Na- 
tional Teacher Corps proposal seeks to 
bring able and spirited teaching aid to 
the children in our most disadvantaged 
rural and urban schools, to attract and 
train for the teaching careers in such 
schools the kind of able, idealistic, young 
Americans that made the Peace Corps 
such a success and to provide a means for 
able, experienced teachers to serve on 
this frontier in the war on poverty. 

Senator Kennepy and I introduced 
separate Teacher Corps proposals last 
February as amendments to the elemen- 
tary and secondary education bill. At 
that time the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] asked us not to call 
up our amendments to the primary and 
secondary education bill, because he 
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thought it would facilitate the passage of 
the primary and secondary education 
bill. 

We were happy to defer to the request 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator MORSE. 

Since that time, we have refined and 
reintroduced our separate proposals as 
amendments to the higher education bill. 

The two proposals were complemen- 
tary. Over a period of some months now, 
Senator KENNEDY and I have been work- 
ing with the Office of Education, repre- 
sentatives of the schools and of the 
teaching profession to fashion a com- 
bined proposal. 

The combined proposal has for some 
weeks now existed in the form of a Sen- 
ate Education Subcommittee print, on 
which we have had the assistance and 
help and counsel and guidance of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

We were, of course, pleased when the 
President in a recent speech to the Na- 
tional Education Association strongly 
endorsed the National Teacher Corps 
concept. 

The proposal has gained the endorse- 
ment of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and of 
numerous professional educators. 

It has also gained the support of a 
number of Senators and was introduced 
Wednesday in the other body by Repre- 
sentative CARL PERKINS, of Kentucky, 
chairman of the House General Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

Because of the continued interest in 
the Teacher Corps concept, Senator KEN- 
NEDY and I feel that it is appropriate 
that our proposal be printed in the Rxo- 
orp. Therefore, I ask that the text of 
the joint amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I wish to echo and underline 
the sentiments expressed so ably by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

On February 11, Senator NEtson and 
I appeared before the Senate Education 
Subcommittee which was considering at 
that time the elementary and secondary 
education bill. 

At a later time we had an opportunity 
to meet with members of the National 
Education Association at a luncheon. 
We submitted the concept of the National 
Teacher Corps to the National Education 
Association as requested by their counsel. 
The association was extremely helpful 
and responsive in perfecting our position 
on this matter and, after further perfect- 
ing the concept, we testified again on 
June 11 before the Senate Education 
Subcommittee. The National Teacher 
Corps was offered as an amendment to 
S. 600, the Higher Education Act at that 
time. 

Both Senator Netson and I are ex- 
tremely happy to have had the counsel 
and the leadership of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. We are happy that 
the Senator from Oregon is present on 
the floor today. He probably knows more 
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about the subject of education, and has 
more concerned himself with education, 
than any other Member of the Senate. 

It was a great encouragement for 
Senator NxLSoN and I to have the co- 
sponsorship, participation, counsel, and 
guidance of the Senator from Oregon. 

I must say that this is something which 
has been extremely meaningful, as has 
been his sponsorship and the sponsorship 
of a number of the other members of the 
subcommittee. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON] and I are also greatly en- 
couraged by the fact that the President 
of the United States made the Teacher 
Corps the subject of his address to the 
recent NEA Convention and has given 
the full weight of his support to the 
concept by his strong and articulate 
statement, and through his sensitivity 
to the whole problem of education of poor 
children, who are attending poor schools 
and are in need of special consideration 
and special teaching. 

I am delighted to join the Senator 
from Wisconsin in this measure for I 
believe we have a great opportunity to 
assist many children in need. I believe 
it makes sense. We realize that many 
programs which come before Congress 
are first presented as pilot projects. 
With the Teacher Corps however we have 
had a pilot project in Prince Edward 
County, Va. 

I believe that the testimony we have 
received in the Education Subcommittee 
has demonstrated the fact that this con- 
cept has a history of working well in 
Prince Edward County, and I commend 
that testimony to other Members of the 
Senate for their consideration. 

So I am delighted to join the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator from Oregon, while he 
was making a speech on a subject of 
great national urgency and concern was 
kind enough to yield to us on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
both Senator Netson and Senator KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts for the kind ref- 
erences they have made to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Education. 

There was very little advice that I 
needed to give the Senators. Their pro- 
posal speaks for itself. It is an exceed- 
ingly sound proposal. I am delighted 
to be one of its cosponsors. I shall give 
it my wholehearted support in commit- 
tee. As the two Senators know, in com- 
mittee we really have combined that pro- 
posal with the Morse fellowship proposal, 
because we think the programs should 
be linked together. 

We shall be marking up the bill again 
next week. We have already been mark- 
ing it up, and are about one-third of the 
way through with the markup. We 
shall get back to the bill again next week. 
Both Senators, being members of the 
committee, I am sure will be very much 
interested in knowing what is being done 
in the subcommittee markup. 

I believe that the teacher corps and the 
fellowship program, which seeks to pro- 
vide assistance to teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools by way of fellow- 
ships, to upgrade their own education 
with graduate degrees, so that they will 
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be better qualified teachers, have a com- 
mon objective. I will be delighted to 


support it. 
EXHIBIT 1 


On page 71, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new title: 


“TITLE V—-NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 


“Statement of purpose and authorization of 
appropriations 

“Sec. 501. (a) The purpose of this title is to 
strengthen the educational opportunities 
available to children in areas having con- 
centrations of low-income families and to 
encourage colleges and universities to broad- 
en their programs of teacher preparation 
by— 

“(1) attracting and training qualified 
teachers who will be made available to local 
educational agencies in such areas; and 

“(2) attracting and training inexperienced 
teacher-interns who will be made available 
for teaching and inservice training to local 
educational agencies in such areas in teams 
led by an experienced teacher. 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and such sums as may be au- 
thorized for each of the four succeeding 
years. 


“Establishment of National Teacher Corps 


“Sec. 502. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, there is hereby established 
in the Office of Education a National Teacher 
Corps (hereinafter referred to as the “Teacher 
Corps’). The Teacher Corps shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be compensated at 
the rate prescribed for grade 17 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, and a Deputy Director who shall be 
compensated at the rate prescribed for grade 
16 of such General Schedule. The Director 
and the Deputy Director shall perform such 
duties as are delegated to them by the Com- 
missioner. 

“Teacher Corps program 

“Sec. 503. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this title, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to— 

“(1) recruit, select, and enroll experienced 
teachers, and inexperienced teacher-interns 
who have a bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent, in the Teacher Corps for periods of up 
to two years; 

“(2) enter into arrangements, through 
grants or contracts with institutions of 
higher education or State or local educa- 
tional agencies to provide members of the 
Teacher Corps with such training as the 
Commissioner may deem appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this title, including not 
more than three months of training for 
members before they undertake their teach- 
ing duties under this title; 

“(3) enter into arrangements, including 
the payment of the costs of such arrange- 
ments, with local educational agencies and, 
where appropriate, with State educational 
agencies, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to furnish to local educational agencies, 
for service during regular or summer sessions, 
or both, in the schools of such agencies in 
areas having concentrations of children from 
low-income families, (A) experienced teach- 
ers, and (B) teaching teams, each of which 
shall consist of an experienced teacher and 
a number of teacher-interns who, in addi- 
tion to teaching duties, shall be afforded 
time by the local educational agency for a 
teacher-intern training program developed 
according to criteria established by the Com- 
missioner and carried out under the guid- 
ance of the experienced teacher in coopera- 
tion with an institution of higher educa- 
tion; 

“(4) pay to local educational agencies the 
amount of the compensation which such 
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agencies pay to or on behalf of memibers of 
the Teacher Corps assigned to them pursuant 
to arrangements made pursuant to the pre- 
ceding paragraph; and 

“(5) employ experts and consultants or 
organizations thereof, to assist the Commis- 
sioner in carrying out his functions under 
this title, as authorized by section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), compensate individuals so employed at 
rates not in excess of $100 per diem, includ- 
ing travel time, and allow them, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, travel expenses (including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence) as authorized by section 
5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently, while so employed. 

“(b) Arrangements with institutions of 
higher education to provide training for 
teacher-interns while teaching in schools for 
local educational agencies under the provi- 
sions of this title shall provide, wherever pos- 
sible, for training leading to a graduate de- 


gree. 

(e) A local educational agency may utilize 
members of the Teacher Corps assigned to it 
in providing, in the manner described in sec- 
tion 205(a)(2) of Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress, as amended, educational serv- 
ices in which children enrolled in private 
elementary and secondary schools can par- 


ticipate. 
“Compensation 

“Sec. 504. (a) An arrangement made with a 
local educational agency pursuant to para- 
graph (3) of section 503(a) shall provide for 
compensation by such agency of Teacher 
Corps members during the period of their as- 
signment to it at the following rates: 

“(1) an experienced teacher who is not 
leading a teaching team shall be compensated 
at a rate which is equal to the rate paid by 
such agency for a teacher with similar train- 
ing and experience who has been assigned 
similar teaching duties; 

(2) an experienced teacher who is leading 
a teaching team shall be compensated at a 
rate agreed to by such agency and the Com- 
missioner; and 

“(3) a teacher-intern shall be compen- 
sated at a rate which is equal to the lowest 
rate paid by such agency for teaching full 
time in the school system and grade to which 
the intern is assigned. 

“(b) For any period of training under this 
titie the Commissioner shall pay to members 
of the Teacher Corps such stipends (includ- 
ing allowances for subsistence and other ex- 
penses for such members and their depend- 
ents) as he may deem appropriate. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall pay the nec- 
essary travel expenses of members of the 
Teacher Corps and their dependents and 
mecessary expenses for the transportation 
of the household goods and personal effects 
of such members and their dependents. 

“(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make such arrangements as may be possible, 
including the payment of any costs incident 
thereto, to protect the tenure, retirement 
rights, participation in a medical insurance 
program, and such other similar employee 
beneats as the Commissioner deems appro- 
priate, of a member of the Teacher Corps 
who participates in any program under this 
title and who indicates his intention to re- 
turn to the local educational agency by 
which he was employed immediately prior 
to his service under this title. 

“Application of provisions of Federal law 


“Sec. 505. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this section, a member of 
the Teacher Corps shall be deemed not to be 
a Federal employee and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 
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“(b) (1) Such members shall, for the pur- 
poses of the administration of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 751 
et seq.), be deemed to be civil employees of 
the United States within the meaning of the 
term ‘employee’ as defined in section 40 of 
such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and the provisions 
thereof shall apply except as hereinafter 
provided. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) the term ‘performance of duty’ in the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act shall 
not include any act of a member of the 
Teacher Corps— 

“(1) while on authorized leave; or 

“(ii) while absent from his assigned post 
of duty, except while participating in an ac- 
tivity authorized by or under the direction 
or supervision of the Commissioner; and 

B) in computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, the monthly pay 
of a member of the Teacher Corps shall be 
deemed to be his actual pay or that received 
under the entrance salary for grade 6 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, whichever is greater. 

“(c) Such members shall be deemed to 
be employees of the Government for the 
purposes of the Federal tort claims pro- 
visions of title 28, United States Code. 

“Local control preserved 

“Sec. 506. Members of the Teacher Corps 
shall be under the direct supervision of the 
appropriate officials of the local educational 
agencies to which they are assigned. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in paragraph (3) 
of section 503(a), such agencies shall retain 
the authority to— 

“(1) assign such members within their 
systems; 

“(2) make transfers within their systems; 

“(3) determine the subject matter to be 
taught; 

“(4) determine the term and continuance 
of the assignment of such members within 
their systems. 

“Maintenance of effort 

“Sec. 507. No member of the Teacher Corps 
shall be furnished to any local educational 
agency under the provisions of this title if 
such agency will use such members to re- 
place any teacher who is or would otherwise 
be employed by such agency. 

“Advisory Council on the National Teacher 
Corps 

“Sec. 508. (a) The Commissioner may, 
without regard to the civil service laws, ap- 
point an Advisory Council on the National 
Teacher Corps to advise and consult on the 
efiteria for the selection of teachers and 
teacher-interns and on such other matters 
relating to his functions under this title as 
he deems appropriate. The Council shall 
consist of twelve persons chosen from teach- 
er education, urban and rural school ad- 
ministration, universities, and representa- 
tives of the general public. 

“(b) Members of such Advisory Council 
who are not regular full-time employees 
of the United States shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of such Council or 
otherwise engaged on business of such Coun- 
cll, be entitled to receive compensation at 
a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per diem, including travel time, 
and, while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Goy- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

%) The Council may appoint an execu- 
tive secretary and such other employees as 
the Council deems necessary to carry out 
its functions under this title. 
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“Definition of local educational agency and 
elementary school 

“Sec. 509. As used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an ad- 
ministrative agency for its public elementary 
or secondary schools. Such term also in- 
cludes any other public institution or agency 
having administrative control and direction 
of a public elementary or secondary school. 

“(b) The term ‘elementary school’ means 
a school which provides elementary educa- 
tion as determined under State law.” 

On page 71, line 20, strike out “Title V” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Title VI.” 

Beginning on page 71, redesignate sections 
601 through 504 as sections 601 through 604. 
respectively. 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier this afternoon, I in- 
dicated my support for the amendment 
to S. 600, the Higher Education Act of 
1965, then being offered by Senator NEL- 
son and Senator KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts to establish a National Teachers 
Corps. 

I have since been in touch with each of 
the sponsors and we have reached an 
agreement to add to the language of that 
amendment a new part B, which incor- 
porates the substance of a bill, S. 287, I 
had earlier introduced in this session, the 
so-called fellowship bill which we dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate this af- 
ternoon briefly, in the colloquy among 
the Senators from Wisconsin, Massachu- 
Setts, and Oregon. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added to the Nelson- 
Kennedy amendment, as modified by the 
addition of the new material, as a co- 
sponsor, and that the amendment text 
as modified be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The amendment (No. 358) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 71, between lines 19 and 20, in- 
sert the following new title: 

“TITLE V—TEACHER PROGRAMS 
“Part A—National Teacher Corps 
“Statement of Purpose and Authorization of 
Appropriations 

“Sec. 501. (a) The purpose of this part is 
to strengthen the educational opportunities 
available to children in areas having concen- 
trations of low-income families and to en- 
courage colleges and universities to broaden 
their programs of teacher preparation by— 

“(1) attracting and training qualified 
teachers who will be made available to local 
educational agencies for in such 
areas; and 

“(2) attracting and training inexperienced 
teacher-interns who will be made available 
for teaching and inservice training to local 
educational agencies in such areas in teams 
led by an experienced teacher, 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and such sums as may be au- 
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thorized for each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years, 
“Establishment of National Teacher Corps 
“Sec. 502. In order to out the pur- 
poses of this part, there is hereby established 
in the Office of Education a National Teacher 
Corps (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Teacher 
Corps’). The Teacher Corps shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be compensated at 
the rate prescribed for grade 17 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, and a Deputy Director who shall be 
compensated at the rate prescribed for grade 
16 of such General Schedule. The Director 
and the Deputy Director shall perform such 
duties as are delegated to them by the 
Commissioner. 


“Teacher Corps Program 


“Src. 503. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this part, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to 

“(1) recruit, select, and enroll experienced 
teachers, and inexperienced teacher-interns 
who have a bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent, in the Teacher Corps for periods of up 
to two years; 

“(2) enter into arrangements, through 
grants or contracts, with institutions of 
higher education or State or local educational 
agencies to provide members of the Teacher 
Corps with such training as the Commissioner 
may deem appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, including not more than 
three months of training for members before 
they undertake their teaching duties under 
this part; 

(3) enter into arrangements, including 
the payment of the costs of such arrange- 
ments, with local educational agencies and, 
where appropriate, with State educational 
agencies, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to furnish to local educational agen- 
cies, for service during regular or summer 
sessions, or both, in the schools of such agen- 
cies in areas having concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families, (A) experi- 
enced teachers, and (B) teaching teams, each 
of which shall consist of an experienced 
teacher and a number of teacher-interns who, 
in addition to teaching duties, shall be af- 
forded time by the local educational agency 
for a teacher-intern training program devel- 
oped according to criteria established by the 
Commissioner and carried out under the 
guidance of the experienced teacher in coop- 
eration with an institution of higher educa- 
tion; 

“(4) pay to local educational agencies the 
amount of the compensation which such 
agencies pay to or on behalf of members of 
the Teacher Corps assigned to them pursuant 
to arrangements made pursuant to the pre- 
ceding paragraph; and 

“(5) employ experts and consultants or 
organizations thereof, to assist the Commis- 
sioner in carrying out his functions under 
this part, as authorized by section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), compensate individuals so employed at 
rates not in excess of $100 per diem, includ- 
ing travel time, and allow them, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, travel expenses (including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence) as authorized by 
section 5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently, while so employed. 

“(b) Arrangements with institutions of 
higher education to provide training for 
teacher-interns while teaching in schools for 
local educational agencies under the pro- 
visions of this part shall provide, wherever 
possible, for training leading to a graduate 
degree. 

“(c) A local educational agency may 
utilize members of the Teacher Corps as- 
signed to it in providing, in the manner de- 
scribed in section 205 (a) (2) of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, edu- 
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cational services in which children enrolled 
in private elementary and secondary schools 
can participate. 

“Compensation 

“Sec. 504. (a) An arrangement made with 
a local educational agency pursuant to para- 
graph (3) of section 503(a) shall provide 
for compensation by such agency of Teacher 
Corps members during the period of their 
assignment to it at the following rates: 

“(1) an experienced teacher who is not 
leading a teaching team shall be compen- 
sated at a rate which is equal to the rate paid 
by such agency for a teacher with similar 
training and experience who has been as- 
signed similar teaching duties; 

“(2) an experienced teacher who is lead- 
ing a teaching team shall be compensated 
at a rate agreed to by such agency and the 
Commissioner; and 

“(3) a teacher-intern shall be compen- 
sated at a rate which is equal to the lowest 
rate paid by such agency for teaching full 
time in the school system and grade to which 
the intern is assigned. 

“(b) For any period of training under this 
part the Commissioner shall pay to mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps such stipends (in- 
cluding allowances for subsistence and other 
expenses for such members and their de- 
pendents) as he may deem appropriate. 

„e) The Commissioner shall pay the nec- 
essary travel expenses of members of the 
‘Teacher Corps and their dependents and nec- 
essary expenses for the transportation of the 
household goods and personal effects of such 
members and their dependents. 

“(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make such arrangements as may be possible, 
including the payment of any costs incident 
thereto, to protect the tenure, retirement 
rights, participation in a medical insurance 
program, and such other similar employee 
benefits as the Commissioner deems appro- 
priate, of a member of the Teacher Corps who 
participates in any program under this part 
and who indicates his intention to return to 
the local educational agency by which he was 
employed immediately prior to his service 
under this part. 

“Application of Provisions of Federal Law 

“Sec. 505. (a) Except as otherwise specif- 
ically provided in this section, a member of 
the Teachers Corps shall be deemed not to be 
a Federal employee and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

“(b) (1) Such members shall, for the pur- 
poses of the administration of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 751 
et seq.), be deemed to be civil employees of 
the United States within the meaning of 
the term ‘employee’ as defined in section 
40 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and the provi- 
sions thereof shall apply except as herein- 
after provided. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

“(A) the term ‘performance of duty’ in 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
shall not include any act of a member of 
the Teacher Corps— 

„ i) while on authorized leave; or 

“(li) while absent from his assigned post 
of duty, except while participating in an ac- 
tivity authorized by or under the direction 
or supervision of the Commissioner; and 

“(B) in computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, the monthly pay 
of a member of the Teacher Corps shall be 
deemed to be his actual pay or that received 
under the entrance salary for grade 6 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, whichever is greater. 

„e) Such members shall be deemed to be 
employees of the Government for the pur- 
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poses of the Federal tort claims provisions of 
title 28, United States Code. 
“Local Control Preserved 

“Sec. 506. Members of the Teacher Corps 
shall be under the direct supervision of the 
appropriate officials of the local educational 
agencies to which they are assigned. Except 
as otherwise provided in paragraph (3) of 
section 503 (a), such agencies shall retain 
the authority to— 

“(1) assign such members within their 
systems; 

“(2) make transfers within their systems; 

“(3) determine the subject matter to be 
taught; 

4) determine the term and continuance 
of the assignment of such members within 
their systems. 

“Maintenance of Effort 

“Src. 507. No member of the Teacher Corps 
shall be furnished to any local educational 
agency under the provisions of this part if 
such agency will use such member to replace 
any teacher who is or would otherwise be em- 
ployed by such agency. 

“Advisory Council on the National Teacher 
Corps 

“Sec. 508 (a) The Commissioner may, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws, appoint 
an Advisory Council on the National Teacher 
Corps to advise and consult on the criterla 
for the selection of teachers and teacher- 
interns and on such other matters relating 
to his functions under this part as he deems 
appropriate. The Council shall consist of 
twelve persons chosen from teacher educa- 
tion, urban and rural school administration, 
universities, and representatives of the gen- 
eral public. 

“(b) Members of such Advisory Council 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of such Council or 
otherwise engaged on business of such Coun- 
cil, be entitled to receive compensation at a 
rate fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including travel time, and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

“(c) The Council may appoint an Execu- 
tive Secretary and such other employees as 
the Council deems necessary to carry out its 
functions under this part. 

“Part B—Fellowships for teachers 
“Fellowships Authorized 

“Sec. 521. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to award under the provisions of 
this part not to exceed twenty-five thou- 
sand fellowships for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, thirty thousand fellowships 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
thirty-five thousand fellowships for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968. Fellowships 
awarded under the provisions of this part 
shall be for graduate study leading to a 
masters or equivalent degree in the field of 
education for the purpose of teaching in 
elementary, secondary, postsecondary voca- 
tional schools or in the subject matter which 
the person awarded such fellowship is or will 
be teaching in such schools. Such fellow- 
ships may also be awarded in fields ancilliary 
to elementary and secondary education such 
as library science, educational media, school 
social work, guidance and counseling, special 
education for handicapped children, voca- 
tional education and other fields having the 
purpose of assisting or improving elementary 
or secondary, or postsecondary vocational 
education. Such fellowships shall be 
awarded for such periods as the Commis- 
sioner may determine but not to exceed two 
academic years. 
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“(b) In addition to the number of fellow- 
ships authorized to be awarded by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the Commissioner 
is authorized to award fellowships equal to 
the number previously awarded during any 
fiscal year under this part but vacated prior 
to the end of the period for which they were 
awarded; except that each fellowship 
awarded under this subsection shall be for 
such period of study, not in excess of the re- 
mainder of the period for which the fellow- 
ship which it replaces was awarded, as the 
Commissioner may determine. 


“Fellowships for Recent Graduates 


“Src. 522. One-half the number of fellow- 
ships under the provisions of this part for 
any fiscal year shall be awarded by the Com- 
missioner to persons recommended to the 
Commissioner for such fellowships by insti- 
tutions of higher education. An institution 
of higher education may for the purposes of 
this section recommend any individual who 
has received a bachelor’s degree with high 
standing from such institution, except that 
such recommendation shall be made not later 
than six months after the awarding of such 
degree. 

“Fellowships for Experienced Teachers 


“Sec. 523. The remaining half of the num- 
ber of fellowships awarded under the pro- 
visions of this part for any fiscal year shall 
be awarded by the Commissioner to persons 
with at least six academic years of experience 

in an elementary, secondary, or 
postsecondary vocational school, who are 
recommended to the Commissioner for such 
fellowships by local educational agencies. A 
local educational agency may, for the pur- 
poses of this section, recommend any such 
person who is teaching in such agency’s ele- 
mentary, secondary, or postsecondary voca- 
tional schools upon condition that such 
agency agree to rehire such individual upon 
his completing the course of study under 
such fellowship. 


“Fellowships in Ancilliary Fields 


“Sec. 524. Not less than 20 per centum of 
the fellowships awarded under sections 522 
and 523 shall be awarded to persons for 
graduate work in fields an to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, as defined 
in section 521. 


‘Distribution of Fellowships 


“Src. 525. In awarding fellowships under the 
provisions of this part the Commissioner shall 
endeavor to provide an equitable distribution 
of such fellowships throughout the Nation, 
except that to the extent he deems proper in 
the national interest, the Commissioner shall 
give preference in such awards to persons al- 
ready serving, or who intend to serve, in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools in low-income 
rural or metropolitan areas 

“Stipends 

“Sec. 526. (a) Each person awarded a fel- 
lowship under the provisions of section 522 
shall receive a stipend of $2,000 for the first 
academic year of study and $2,200 for the 
second such year. Each person awarded a 
fellowship under the provisions of section 
523 shall receive a stipend of $4,800 for each 
academic year of study. In both cases an 
additional amount of $400 for each such 
academic year of study shall be paid to each 
such person on account of each of his 
dependents. 

“(b) In addition to the amount paid to 
persons pursuant to subsection (a) there 
shall be paid to the institution of higher 
education at which each such person is pur- 
suing his course of study, $2,500 per academic 
year in the case of a person receiving a fel- 
lowship pursuant to section 522 and $5,000 
per academic year in the case of a person 
receiving a fellowship pursuant to section 
523. Amounts paid pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be less any amount charged any 
such person for tuition. 
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“(c) The Commissioner shall reimburse 
any person awarded a fellowship pursuant to 
this part for actual and necessary traveling 
expenses of such person and his dependents 
from his ordinary place of residence to the 
institution of higher education where he will 
pursue his studies under such fellowship, and 
to return to such residence. 

“Limitation 

“Src. 527. No fellowship shall be awarded 
under this part for study at a school or de- 
partment of divinity. For the purposes of 
this section, the term ‘school or department 
of divinity’ means an institution or depart- 
ment or branch of an institution, whose 
program is specifically for the education of 
students to prepare them to become ministers 
of religion or to enter upon some other reli- 
gious vocation or to prepare them to teach 
theological subjects. 


“Fellowship Conditions 


“Sec. 528. A person awarded a fellowship 
under the provisions of this part shall con- 
tinue to receive the payments provided in 
section 526(a) only during such periods as 
the Commissioner finds that he is maintain- 
ing satisfactory proficiency in, and devoting 
essentially full time to, study or research in 
the field in which such fellowship was 
awarded, in an institution of higher educa- 
tion, and is not engaging in gainful employ- 
ment other than part-time employment by 
such institution in teaching, research, or 
similar activities, approved by the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Appropriations 


“Sec. 529. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this part.” 

On page 71, line 20, strike out “TITLE V” 
and insert in lieu thereof “TITLE VI”. 

Beginning on page 71, redesignate sections 
501 through 504 as sections 601 through 604, 
respectively. 

On page 73, between lines 12 and 13, add 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary, secondary, or post- 
secondary vocational schools in a city, county, 
township, school district, or other political 
subdivision of a State, or such combination 
of school districts or counties as are recog- 
nized in a State as an administrative agency 
for its public elementary, secondary, or post- 
secondary vocational schools. Such term 
also includes any other public institution 
or agency having administrative control and 
direction of a public elementary, secondary, 
or postsecondary vocational school.” 


US. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I sent to the Press Gallery mimeo- 
graphed copies of the speech I shall make 
today. It is an additional speech, added 
to a long list of speeches I have made in 
the last 2 years on this floor in opposi- 
tion to the unjustified slaughtering of 
American boys in Asia by this adminis- 
tration in an undeclared and unconsti- 
tutional and illegal war. 

At the very beginning of my speech to- 
day, I ask for the attention of the reser- 
vationists in the Senate. By the term 
“reservationists” in the Senate, my col- 
leagues well know I mean those Sen- 
ators who, not so long ago, when the 
President asked for $700 million to be 
used in the war in Vietnam, voted for the 
measure, although the President made 
it clear to us on two occasions, once in 
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the East Room in the White House and 
the second time in the message itself, that 
he did not need $700 million, because he 
had plenty of authority to transfer the 
necessary funds; but that he was using 
the measure as a vehicle for another vote 
of confidence for his policy in Asia. 

A group of Senators stood here and 
made speeches which caused me to label 
them as the speeches of reservationists. 
They wanted their reservations noted, 
that they were not giving the President a 
blank check. They wanted their res- 
ervations noted that they wanted to be 
consulted if the President should send 
further American troops to southeast 
Asia; and that they expected to be taken 
into consultation in connection with a 
further escalation of the war. 

The Record will show that the senior 
Senator from Oregon that afternoon 
warned them for the last time so far as 
the power called for by the measure was 
concerned. 

So I again ask the question on the floor 
of the Senate. I would like to have any 
Senator tell me whether the President 
has consulted him about the additional 
thousands of American boys he has sent 
into southeast Asia, since the passing of 
the so-called $700 million measure, who 
are dying by increasing numbers as this 
escalated war proceeds. 

Of course they have not been con- 
sulted. I say to my colleagues in the 
Senate and to the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet that the 
American people, in due course of time, 
are going to be heard from, expressing 
their deep resentment in opposition to 
what I consider to be a failure on the 
part of this administration to follow the 
procedures of the Constitution of the 
United States in regard to making war. 

I have been heard to say many times, 
but I shall continue to be heard to say 
across the land and to the Senate, that 
our President has no constitutional au- 
thority to send a single American boy to 
his death in Asia in the absence of a 
declaration of war. The Congress of the 
United States does not have a scintilla of 
constitutional right to seek to delegate 
to the President of the United States the 
power to make war in the absence of a 
declaration of war. 

The Constitution is too precious, and 
I happen to believe that this administra- 
tion should be stopped by the Congress in 
conducting an undeclared war. The 
American Government should face up to 
the issue as to whether under article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution, it is ready 
to declare a war, for only the Congress 
can declare a war. There is not a single 
basis for a constitutional interpretation 
in the lawbooks of America that justify 
Congress seeking to delegate power to the 
President to make war in the absence of 
a declaration of war. 

There are those who do not like to hear 
me say it, but I believe there are prob- 
ably two main reasons why there has not 
been a declaration of war. 

First, it would then make the war is- 
sue squarely an issue before the Ameri- 
can people: “Do you want to make war 
formally and declare it?” Any such 
recommendation by the President of the 
United States and any such declaration 
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of war resolution introduced in the Con- 
gress would so split this body politic, so 
far as public opinion is concerned, that 
the President would take little relief and 
little comfort from the polls that he 
so frequently pulls out of his pocket as an 
indication that the public is behind him 
in bloodletting. 

The public, like the senior Senator 

from Oregon, likes the President. The 
public, like the senior Senator from 
Oregon, would like to support the Presi- 
dent on every issue. The senior Senator 
from Oregon supports him on the over- 
whelming majority of issues, at least 95 
percent of them. But as a friend of the 
President, I believe I can best show that 
friendship, when I disagree with the 
President, to say when I think he is 
wrong, as he is in connection with his 
foreign policy in connection with this 
illegal, unjustifiable war in southeast 
Asia. 
The American people are entitled to 
have their Congress act in accordance 
with the Constitution in support or re- 
jection of a declaration of war. 

Second, it would be difficult to know 
against whom to declare war. At the 
present time, the only country we could 
possibly present as a basis against which 
to direct a declaration of war would be 
North Vietnam. But, as I have stated 
many times in past months, on the basis 
of the present facts, if a proposed decla- 
ration of war against North Vietnam 
came before this body, I would vote 
against such a declaration; in my judg- 
ment, we do not have the slightest justi- 
fication under international law, or in 
keeping with our signature on existing 
treaties, or on the basis of the operative 
facts in Asia, to declare war against any 
country. On the contrary, on the basis 
of international law, of treaty obliga- 
tions, and of the serious threat to the 
peace of the world which we are helping 
to create in Asia, we should reverse our 
course of action and plead with other 
nations to join us under the procedures 
of the United Nations to set up a peace 
conference, with the United States sit- 
ting at the head of that peace table in 
an endeavor to carry out our professed 
ideal of substituting the rule of law for 
what has become the American jungle 
pict for the settlement of the dispute in 

a. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that again 
because I would not wish anyone in the 
Senate or in the country to think that I, 
in the slightest degree, have modified my 
position of some 2 years in opposition to 
our Government's policies in Asia. 

In my judgment, those policies will go 
down in history to the everlasting dis- 
credit of the Johnson administration. If 
the President does not change those 
policies, he will leave a blot on what 
otherwise will be the record of a great 
President. 

With those comments as a preface, I 
now turn to the manuscript of my speech, 
setting forth the points I wish to em- 
phasize in addition today. 

ESCALATIONS IN VIETNAM TYPIFY ALL WARS 


With the statements made Tuesday by 
President Johnson at his news confer- 
ence, the United States and the world slid 
further into the morass of war. It is in- 
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teresting to note that our new escalation 
is being justified on the basis of alleged 
increases in participation in the war by 
North Vietnam. Yet, the testimony of 
much of our Government suggests that 
the infiltration from the north was 
stepped up in 1964, after the American 
raids on North Vietnam naval bases, 
subsequent to the Tonkin Bay incidents. 

Let me point out that the administra- 
tion can never escape its responsibilities 
for exceeding its rights in connection 
with the Tonkin Bay incidents. The 
record is clear, and I have stated it so 
many times but repeat it today, that the 
Government knew of the South Vietnam 
ships that had left the South Vietnam 
ports to go into Tonkin Bay to attack 
North Vietnamese islands a few short 
miles from the coast of North Vietnam. 

The record is also clear that American 
destroyers were in radio communica- 
tion with Saigon. 

The record is further clear that the 
bombing of the North Vietnamese islands 
amounted to an attack on North Viet- 
nam, because those islands are a part of 
the territory of North Vietnam. Our 
destroyers were standing within a short 
distance of the area where the bombing 
was taking place—on the high seas, it is 
true, and under international law at a 
place where they had a right to be; 
nevertheless, they were there, available 
to give cover, if cover became necessary. 

As I said at the time, when I protested 
the conduct of the United States as a 
provocateur nation in respect to the at- 
tacks on the island of North Vietnam, 
when it was misrepresented to the Amer- 
ican people, as the Pentagon constantly 
misrepresents to the American people in 
its propaganda in regard to this war, 
that the ships were supposed to be 75 
miles from the mainland of North Viet- 
nam. Of course it was not true. We 
finally produced the evidence which 
showed that the Pentagon propaganda 
was false. But the record will show that 
I pointed out at the time: Suppose Castro 
decided to bomb Key West, Fla., with 
a Cuban torpedo boat, and a Russian 
destroyer was 75 miles away, what do we 
think the United States would do? It 
would give the torpedo boat one chance 
to come into port under the escort of the 
American Navy, or we would sink it. 
Apparently, the Pentagon believes that 
these policies should work only one way. 

Mr. President, the log of the ship itself 
showed that it was somewhere around 13 
miles from the coast. Under interna- 
tional law we had the right to respond 
immediately in national self-defense to 
the attack of those torpedo boats upon 
our destroyers. We did. The President 
of the United States was completely 
within his rights under international 
law. 

It will be remembered that there was 
a second incident of another attack, and 
we had a perfect right to respond in 
self-defense against the attacking ves- 
sels; but we had no right under inter- 
national law to go beyond attacking those 
vessels and the mainland of North Viet- 
nam. When we did, the United States, 
under international law, became an ag- 
gressor, and has been so branded by 
Many an alleged allied spokesman 
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around the world. We had the right to 
act in self-defense in response to the 
torpedo boat attack against our own tor- 
pedo boats. Then we had at least an 
international obligation to lay our charge 
against North Vietnam before the United 
Nations immediately for threatening the 
peace by attacking American boats on 
the high seas, 

The sad and ugly reality is that the 
United States, too, has been an aggressor 
from the very beginning in the war in 
Asia. The sad and ugly reality is that 
the United States, too, along with the 
despicable Communists, violated the 
ers va accords from the very begin- 


The administration would like to cover 
up the illegality of its own acts. It pub- 
lished a white paper, but not one word 
did it tell the American people regarding 
the violation of international law by 
the United States. Not one word was 
in that propaganda sheet, which was 
aimed at deceiving American public opin- 
ion, to indicate that the International 
Control Commission found not only 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong in vio- 
lation of the Geneva accords, but also 
found the United States and South Viet- 
nam in violation of the Geneva accords 
time and time again. 

I say to the American people again: 
“You are not being given the facts about 
American policies and actions in south- 
east Asia, and you have not been given 
the facts from the very beginning.” 

It is about time for us to come within 
the framework of international law and 
lay our case involving the threat to the 
peace of the world in Asia by the Com- 
munists before the United Nations for 
adjudication. 

Mr. President, I cannot stress too 
emphatically my very deep conviction 
that if the United States continues to 
send over the thousands and thousands 
of men that the Secretary of Defense is 
talking about—if we continue this escala- 
tion, we shall find ourselves in a massive 
war in Asia that will last for years. 

Now is the time, before it is too late, to 
seek to avoid the shocking bloodshed by 
Americans and Asians that would flow 
from that war. 

We should seek under existing inter- 
national procedures, an honorable solu- 
tion of the war because if there is any 
world left to negotiate, before we are led 
into a nuclear war, the conflict will 
finally be settled on about the same 
terms upon which it would be settled now 
if the United Nations took jurisdiction. 

Are we never going to learn as the 
result of history? Are we never going to 
read the sordid details of the results of 
war? 

Mr. President, we are now in an era 
in which we cannot on any moral 
grounds justify seeking to win a peace 
through war. 

What is the alibi given by our Govern- 
ment for the accelerated escalation, for 
every action we have taken? 

We say we have taken it for retalia- 
tion. But every action the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese have taken they have 
called retaliation. 

I do not know why so many are so 
surprised that after our bombing of 
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North Vietnam, the North Vietnamese 
stepped up their military support to the 
Vietcong. Is it right only if it works one 
way? Is it justifiable if only the United 
States escalates, but it is wrong if North 
Vietnam seeks to help the Vietnamese? 
At least they are helping their own skin 
brothers. 

Do not forget that not so many years 
ago there were no North Vietnamese and 
South Vietnamese. They were all Viet- 
namese. 

And do not forget that the Geneva 
accords do not provide for two govern- 
ments in Vietnam. The United States, 
not the Geneva accords, created two gov- 
ernments in Vietnam. 

The Geneva accords did not provide 
for the setting up of a U.S. puppet gov- 
ernment under the shocking dictator we 
sent over there when he was in exile in 
Washington, D.C., and New York City. 
We financed him, militarized him, and 
put him in power to rule with the police 
dictatorship over the Vietnamese; and 
we were surprised that he was not re- 
ceived with open arms. 

Thus, we have supported one American 
police puppet after another in South 
Vietnam, and our Government has the 
audacity to talk about being over there 
to support freedom. There has not been 
an hour of freedom under American rule 
in South Vietnam. 

Under American rule the United States 
has supported military tyrannies—police 
states denying civil liberties. A police 
state, be it a Communist police state or 
an American financed military police 
state, is immoral and unjustifiable. 

So North Vietnam and the Vietcong 
have also retaliated and escalated. 

That is all war is, really, to meet an 
enemy and best him in military combat 
until he is reduced to peace on the terms 
of the winner. The point at which a war 
can be said to be “won” is the point where 
the side with the preponderant strength 
is willing to accept terms offered by the 
weaker side. North Vietnam, too, has its 
conditions under which it says it will ne- 
gotiate. Those terms are as unacceptable 
to us as ours are to the north. So each 
party in turn raises the level of the war, 
trying to gain the advantage. 

In the way in which we are advancing 
into the war and the way in which we de- 
scribe its supposed objectives make it lit- 
tle different from any other war. Both 
sides, we no less than North Vietnam, 
are stepping up their military activities 
in an effort to best the other, and they, 
no less than we, are quite willing to have 
the issues settled by negotiation just as 
soon as the United States is willing to 
accept the terms of settlement offered by 
North Vietnam. 

That is why the parties litigant, so to 
speak—the war participants—are not the 
ones that can lead the world to the con- 
ference table. That is why noncombat- 
ants, representatives of the United Na- 
tions that have exactly the same interna- 
tional law obligations as the United 
States under that treaty, have the clear 
duty to call for the conference for which 
the senior Senator from Oregon has been 
pleading, and without which, in my judg- 
ment, the world is headed for a holocaust. 
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PRESENT POLICY IN ASIA FORFEITS OUR 
NATIONAL HONOR 

The shameful and sickening manner in 
which the United States has engaged it- 
self in this war without so much as a 
glance in the direction of its legal obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter 
is going to be marked down to the ever- 
lasting discredit of the United States. 
We are doing what we have for years 
exhorted other nations not to do—set- 
tling our international differences by re- 
sort to force of arms. 

We are doing what we have for years 
condemned Red China for doing—using 
force against other countries in disre- 
gard of the United Nations Charter. We 
have called Red China an outlaw nation 
for her flagrant violations of the U.N. 
Charter, but her violations differ only in 
form and not substance from our own. 

The President spoke Tuesday of our 
national honor and our national word. 
I ask him, What about our word as put 
down by our signature on the U.N. Char- 
ter? 

What about our honor as a nation that 
seeks the moral leadership of the world 
as the exponent of the rule of law rather 
than the rule of the claw in world 
affairs? 

It may be enough to appeal to our own 
people on the basis of a mutual pledge 
that has not been kept by the other side; 
namely, South Vietnam. But the rest of 
the world knows that we are behaving in 
southeast Asia in exactly the same way 
we have condemned so many others for 
behaving. That is why so many of our 
professed friends and erstwhile allies 
have left us in the lurch in Vietnam. 
That is why all the lists of countries 
helping in South Vietnam lists noncom- 
batant elements numbering in the doz- 
ens, and combat soldiers only from the 
other two white countries in the area— 
Australia and New Zealand, plus South 
Korea. 

Where are all our treaty partners from 
SEATO? Where are the Philippines, 
and Pakistan, and Thailand? More im- 
portant, where are India and Japan, the 
two great non-Communist powers of 
Asia? 

Certainly they are not joining us, and 
there is no reason to think their people 
are even for us. They are openly criti- 
cal of the United States. 

Earlier I said that if we had a declara- 
tion of war, in my judgment we would 
have a split body politic in the United 
States over the advisability of such dec- 
laration. When I said I thought there 
were reasons why this administration is 
so hesitant about formally declaring war, 
I did not mention another, so I mention 
it now. If we do declare war against an- 
other country, we shall automatically 
change the legal status of every other 
country in the world. A nation’s rela- 
tionship with noncombatants becomes 
entirely different in a myriad of respects 
under international law when it becomes 
a belligerent. 

That means that the course of action 
the President may take in connection 
with escalation may affect the sovereign 
rights of noncombatants. That is why 
I have been heard to say on occasion on 
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the floor of the Senate, in regard to Brit- 
ain, that it may very well be that the 
Wilson regime will tumble and topple 
in Great Britain because of United 
States policies in Vietnam and the fail- 
ure on the part of the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain to follow a course of ac- 
tion that will maintain for him a major- 
ity of support in Britain. 

We hear much talk by Members of the 
House, telling the American people that 
North Vietnam ought to be blockaded 
by the American Navy, supported by 
American Air Forces. What do they sup- 
pose the Union Jack will do? Let those 
warmongers and warhawks who want 
to involve the American people in a major 
war in Asia, shockingly proposing the 
bombing of Hanoi and the Chinese nu- 
clear bases, tell the American people what 
assurance they have that the British Jack 
will ever be lowered to an American 
blockade. If it is, it will be the first 
time in the history of the British Empire. 
Throughout the decades the British Gov- 
ernment has made clear to the nations 
of the world that the British flag will 
never be lowered to a blockade that the 
British Government is not willing to 
accept. 

Does anyone believe that the French 
flag will be lowered to an American 
blockade in Asia, when De Gaulle is open- 
ly in opposition to American policy in 
Asia? I could continue to cite one prob- 
lem after another in regard to the inter- 
national law relations that a declaration 
of war would create. Because of that, 
I have formed my suspicions that one of 
the reasons why the President does not 
want to make the war in southeast Asia 
a legal war under the Constitution is that 
a formal declaration of war would create 
problems between the United States and 
our allies, or alleged allies, around the 
world, that would soon find us with fewer 
friends than we now have. 

The answer is not war. The answer to 
the threat to the peace in Asia is not the 
killing of Americans and Vietnamese in 
increasing numbers. The answer is to 
substitute the rule of reason for the 
jungle law of military might. Oh, what 
a great opportunity our country has to 
advance the cause of permanent peace by 
stopping warmaking and calling upon 
all nations that are willing to help to po- 
lice a peacekeeping program in south- 
east Asia to join, under the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations, to effectuate such 
a cause. 

I say to the President that his policy 
of further escalating the American war 
in South Vietnam will result in escalation 
by the other side. He will be announc- 
ing many more escalations if he does not 
first announce a complete change in 
policy. 

The President’s statement on Tuesday 
is an admission that the United States 
in no way controls the war. We do not 
control our participation in it because 
we do not control the other nations on 
the other side who have an interest in 
it. All we are doing is trying to make it 
too costly for them to continue. But we 
have given no thought as yet to whether 
they might have the same policy in mind. 
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BASIS FOR U.S. ACTIONS HAS BEEN CHANGED SINCE 
LAST FALL 


The President is in the process of mak- 
ing the Vietnam war into an all-Ameri- 
can war. This is quite a change in the 
viewpoint of the President since August 
1964, because in August 1964, he said, in 
Texas: 

I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain areas 
that I think would enlarge the war and es- 
calate the war, and result in our committing 
a good many American boys to fighting a war 
that I think ought to be fought by the boys 
of Asia to help protect their own land, And 
for that reason, I haven’t chosen to enlarge 
the war. 


Obviously, the President has changed 
his mind. But he has not told us why. 
He has not told us why it is no longer 
American policy to avoid committing 
American boys to do the fighting that 
Asians should be doing for themselves. 
Is it because they are not sufficiently in- 
terested? I am not talking now about 
South Vietnam only. I am talking about 
the countries of all of Asia, who appear 
to be more frightened by what America 
is doing than by the prospect of what 
might happen if we ceased our war activ- 
ity in their part of the world. 

In New York, on August 12, 1964, the 
President said: 


Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should 
do. They ask us to take reckless action 
which might risk the lives of millions and 
engulf much of Asia and certainly threaten 
the peace of the entire world. Moreover, 
such action would offer no solution at all to 
the real problems of Vietnam. 


Oh, Mr. President, on August 12, 1964, 
you were so right. Such action offers no 
solution at all to the problems of Viet- 
nam. Yet you are now taking Ameri- 
cans down the road of escalating the war 
and supplying American boys to do the 
job that Asian boys should do, if that is 
what Asians want done. 

On September 28, 1964, in Manchester, 
N.H., the President said: 


So just for a moment I have not thought 
that we were ready for American boys to do 
the fighting for Asian boys. What I have 
been trying to do, with the situation that I 
found, was to get the boys in Vietnam to do 
their own fighting with our advice and with 
our equipment. That is the course we are 
following. So we are not going north and 
drop bombs at this stage of the gaine, and we 
are not going south and run out and leave it 
for the Communists to take over. We have 
lost 190 American lives, and to each one of 
those 190 families this is a major war. We 
lost that many in Texas on the Fourth of 
July in wrecks. But I often wake up in the 
night and think about how many I could 
lose if I made a misstep. When we retall- 
ated in the Tonkin Gulf, we dropped bombs 
on their nests where they had their PT boats 
housed, and we dropped them within 35 
miles of the Chinese border. I don’t know 
what you would think if they started drop- 
ping them 35 miles from your border, but I 
think that that is something you have to 
take into consideration. 

So we are not going north and we are not 
going south; we are going to continue to try 
to get them to saye their own freedom with 
their own men, with our leadership and our 
Officer direction, and such equipment as we 
can furnish them, We think that losing 190 
lives in the period that we have been out 
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there is bad, but it is not like 190,000 that 
we might lose the first month if we escalate 
that war. So we are trying somehow to 
evolve a way, as we have in some other places, 
where the North Vietnamese and the Chi- 
nese Communists finally, after getting worn 
down, conclude that they will leave their 
neighbors alone, and if they do we will come 
home tomorrow, 


In these speeches, the President repu- 
diated the idea of escalating the war, and 
of putting American combat troops into 
Vietnam. Many voters relied on those 
statements. In that campaign the Pres- 
ident took the fight to Goldwater on this 
very issue. He led the American people 
to believe that if he were elected Presi- 
dent, the policy in Asia would be differ- 
ent from the warmaking policy that 
Goldwater was recommending. I say, in 
all respect, that Goldwater could not 
possibly have moved further and faster 
than the President has moved in leading 
us into a war in Asia. 

The President has a right to change 
his mind. However, he has a duty to 
present to the American people his 
justification for changing his mind, and 
sound reasons for changing his mind. 

In my judgment the President has 
miserably failed in justifying his war- 
making in Asia. One thing that has 
changed since last August has been the 
increasing failure of the Government of 
South Vietnam to establish itself as a 
governing institution. So the sound and 
wise and justified theory that Americans 
should not fight Asians’ war for them 
has somehow been shoved completely out 
of the picture. 

One does not hear anything from the 
administration now about the size of 
the South Vietnamese Military Estab- 
lishment. I say to the American tax- 
payers that they have thrown $6.5 billion 
into the South Vietnamese Military 
Establishment, counting the billion and 
a quarter that we poured into the French 
endeavor when we were trying to keep 
the French in that war. 

On the basis of testimony from those 
in the Pentagon, it was stated over and 
over again before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, on which I serve, that 
we are dealing with an equipped South 
Vietnamese Military Establishment of 
at least 500,000, nearer 750,000. The 
Vietcong are poorly equipped in com- 
parison with the South Vietnamese Mili- 
tary Establishment and without any air 
support at all. There are probably in 
the neighborhood of 50,000 to 75,000 hard 
core Vietcong. 

There is a South Vietnamese popula- 
tion in the neighborhood of 15 million. 
The interesting thing is that the Viet- 
cong control about 75 percent of the land 
area of Vietnam. What the American 
people are not being told is that they 
control the local government, they collect 
the taxes, they appoint the teachers. 
They are the body politic of about 75 
percent of the land area of South Viet- 
nam. 

This administration will not give us 
the facts about what goes on in the Viet- 
cong controlled areas of South Vietnam. 

Does anyone mean to tell me that, with 
a military establishment of some 500,000 
up to 750,000 South Vietnamese soldiery, 
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with the best equipment that can be 
supplied by the U.S. Government, with 
the air force equipment with which we 
have supplied them, with the naval power 
of the US. fleet in the waters adjoining 
that area, and with a population ap- 
proaching 15 million, we must send 
thousands and thousands of American 
boys over there to do the fighting for 
them? 

Mr. President, if the South Vietnamese 
with the kind of support that they have 
received from the United States cannot 
settle this war they ought to be told 
to proceed to negotiate a settlement of 
that war at an honorable peace table 
under the jurisdiction of noncombatants, 
through the procedures of the United 
Nations. That is my answer. It will 
continue to be my answer until a success- 
ful rebuttal comes from either the White 
House or the State Department. As of 
today, they have been unable to pro- 
duce any rebuttal under international 
law that would destroy the logic of my 
arguments, including the arguments that 
I have presented in the memorandums 
requested by the President of the United 
States for the consideration of both the 
State Department and our representa- 
tives in the United Nations. 

The sad fact is that we are derelict 
in our clear obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. We are grossly dere- 
lict in respect to our moral obligations. 

There is no satisfactory explanation 
forthcoming from this administration. 
There has been no explanation as to 
why the old theory was discarded and no 
explanation of what new theory we may 
be working on in Asia, if any. 

WE NO LONGER FIGHT FOR THE FREEDOM OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

In light of the repudiation of our past 
rationalizations for our activities in Viet- 
nam, we must now assume that only 
direct American interests are motivating 
our new war effort. We are running the 
show. We are running the war. The re- 
sponsibility and the interests at stake 
have become ours. 

If there were any concern left in of- 
ficial circles for the fate of the people of 
South Vietnam, who have become mere 
pawns in this struggle between United 
States and communism, we never would 
have permitted a rotted mind like that 
of General Ky to become associated with 
and fostered by the American Govern- 
ment. 

Who is General Ky? He is the latest 
corrupt tyrant being supported by the 
United States in a dictatorial position in 
South Vietnam. We have had a chain 
of them, one after another. He is the 
latest. Let us take a look at him, Mr. 
President. We would never receive this 
information from the white paper re- 
leased by the Pentagon. We would never 
get this information out of any paper 
released by this administration. This 
kind of information we must go abroad 
to get, for it must be concealed from the 
American people. 

Mr. President, there are still a few peo- 
ple left in this country—I do not know 
how much longer they will be allowed to 
speak—who are willing to tell the Amer- 
ican people the truth as they find the 
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truth in connection with U.S. outlawry in 
southeast Asia. 

Who is this tyrant whom we are sup- 
porting, called General Ky? General Ky 
has only one hero—Adolf Hitler. So he 
tells us in the interview published July 6 
by the Sunday Mirror of London: 

People ask me who my heroes are. I have 
only one—Hitler. I admire Hitler because he 
pulled his country together when it was in a 
terrible state in the early thirties. But the 
situation here is so desperate now that one 
man would not be enough. We need four 
or five Hitlers in Vietnam. 


That ought to be the end of American 
support for General Ky. 

One is tempted to remind General Ky 
that Franklin Roosevelt also pulled a 
much bigger country together in the 
early thirties when it was in a terrible 
state, but it is obvious that Ky is at- 
tracted far more to the attributes of a 
Hitler than to the attributes of a Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

The hand of violence fits General Ky 
just as it fits the Communists who always 
find it easier to shoot, murder, and en- 
slave those who make themselves incon- 
venient or who do not fit in with the 
plans of the ruler. Inspiration, states- 
manship, leadership of all the people in a 
common cause—these are attributes that 
are foreign to Ky just as they were to 
Hitler. 

This tyrant Ky, supported by the U.S. 
Government, is a remarkable prototype 
of Hitler, in charge of the police state we 
help maintain in South Vietnam; and 
out of the other side of our leadership’s 
mouth they prate about supporting free- 
dom in South Vietnam. They have mil- 
lions of American people convinced that 
we are supporting freedom in South Viet- 
nam, when what we are supporting is 
military tyranny and dictatorship. 

Hitler rallied a majority by turning 
their fears and hatreds upon a minority 
within their midst, and by so doing he 
created a record of human bestiality that 
the world has been trying to forget for 20 
years. 

Yet that is the kind of leadership that 
this man is offering to the people of 
South Vietnam, with American backing, 
American financing, and with the life- 
blood of American soldiers. 

What a shame. What a shame, Mr. 
President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of the interview from the Sun- 
day Mirror be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. I point out also that Ky 
shares another opinion of Hitler’s, and 
that is that territory lost by treaty can 
be retaken by force of arms. The story 
about General Ky points out that he was 
“widely thought to have been responsible 
for Khanh’s boast that the Vietnamese 
air force has the capability of dropping 
bombs on military targets in North Viet- 
nam and South China! —boasts made 
before the bombing of the north actually 
began. One can only wonder whether 
General Ky has plans for China, too, to 
be carried out with the help of the 
Americans. 
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Press stories coming from Saigon today 
make one even more suspicious as to 
what this tyrant is up to. He is now 
saying to the American military over 
there, and to the American representa- 
tives sent over there, including the Sec- 
retary of Defense, “America must now 
fight a war in Vietnam to win”—and he 
leaves no doubt as to his views and that 
what is necessary to win is to proceed to 
take the war to China. 

U.S. INTEREST AIMS AT CHINA, NOT VIETNAM 


Perhaps this administration can whip 
up a war hysteria in this country suffi- 
cient to get the people in a hysterical 
state to support our going to war against 
China by way of our escalating the war 
into China. 

I have said for many months that Iam 
satisfied, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, 
that we have a dangerous, desperate 
group of men in the Pentagon who want 
a preventive war against China and who 
would like to create an opportunity to 
bomb the Chinese nuclear installations. 
I consider them the most desperate and 
dangerous men in all the world. The 
shocking and despicable Communist 
leaders of Russia and China have thus 
far—who knows how much longer?— 
given evidence that they wish to avoid 
that massive war. 

I cannot understand how anyone could 
even for a moment believe that if the 
United States should bomb nuclear in- 
stallations of Red China, Red Russia 
could stay out of the war and maintain 
any position of leadership in the Commu- 
nist segment of the war. 

A week ago yesterday, I went as far as 
I could under the doctrine of privilege 
in disclosing the basis for a judgment of 
mine, which I had reported to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and to the 
Secretary of State, which causes me to 
believe that if the United States bombs 
either Hanoi or China, Red Russia will 
come into the war. 

As I said a week ago Thursday, it is my 
opinion that that war would not be lim- 
ited to China. I said then, and repeat 
today, Russia will not let the United 
States pick the battlefield. She will pick 
her own battlefield, and I happen to think 
it will be New York City, Washington, 
D.C., Detroit, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
other great population centers of the 
United States. 

However, if she comes into the war, 
she knows she will have to come into an 
all-out nuclear war. The ungodly im- 
plication is that no one will win, but all 
will be destroyed. I say to my God on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon, 
How can we justify our warmaking cause 
of action with all of these dangers preg- 
nant and inherent? 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
it. Those of us who are willing must 
continue to protest, must continue to 
plead, must continue to challenge, in the 
hope that the rays of reason will finally 
break through the war clouds and the 
sunshine of a peaceful day will break 
upon the world. 

We know, too, that General Ky has 
often expressed the view that the war 
must be carried north on the ground as 
well as in the air. At least Hitler en- 
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visioned regaining his lost territory 
through the efforts of his own people, 
and not on the backs of American sol- 
diers. 

But General Ky should read history 
past the thirties. He will find out that 
after regaining the lost lands and con- 
quering most of Europe, Hitler left Ger- 
many only half the country it was before 
he started. His legacy to his people was 
the occupation of a huge chunk of Ger- 
man territory by the Communist, and 
occupation which, after 20 years, shows 
no signs of being terminated. 

Russia is in there as the keeper of the 
puppet regime of East Germany, just as 
the United States is the keeper of the 
puppet regime of South Vietnam. 

When we reach the council tables of 
the world, let me warn the American 
people that we are not going to be ex- 
onerated, we are not going to be found 
with clean hands, but with hands drip- 
ping with blood. 

All we can hope and pray for is that 
our hands will be washed in the solution 
of a peaceful negotiation which will do 
honor to all the world, including the 
combatants in this unholy war. 

As stupid as Ky is, the fact remains 
that he is our man. He is our protege. 
He flies our planes. He wears our 
clothes. He spends our money. He is 
all Government-issue, so far as we are 
concerned. He is the creature of the 
10-year U.S. military aid program in 
South Vietnam. His only hero, he says, 
is Adolf Hitler. 

Unless we change our policy in Viet- 
nam, we are going to wind up with much 
the same disaster on our hands in Viet- 
nam that engulfed Germany. Commu- 
nism has made all its gains out of war. 
A general war in Asia will extend its do- 
minion even further. 

With each step this country has taken 
alone, unaccompanied, and unilaterally 
down the road to war, the chances of 
limiting the war and limiting commu- 
nism have become dimmer and dimmer. 

Perhaps the last chance for peace lies 
with the nonparties to the war who can 
yet bring the Vietnam war under the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I have been pleading 
with my Government to assume its obli- 
gation by taking the issue to the United 
Nations, calling for an extraordinary ses- 
sion and announcing that we would lay 
the threat to the peace of the world 
before the procedures of the United Na- 
tions for its jurisdiction and its adjudi- 
cation, with our pledge of cooperation to 
implement the decisions reached. 

We either believe in a government of 
law in the settlement of a threat to the 
peace of the world, or we believe in taking 
mankind down the road to what I fear 
will be a great disaster through war. 

CONGRESS MUST REMAIN IN SESSION 


Most certainly the only possible domes- 
tic restraint upon the executive 
branch—the Congress—must remain in 
session this fall. 

I warn the American people that the 
drive is going to be on to adjourn Con- 
gress. The drive is going to be on to 
send Congress home. With Congress out 
of session, it will be easier for the war- 
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makers to proceed with fewer checks 
being made upon their warmaking. 

So far as I am concerned, so long as 
American boys are dying in southeast 
Asia, it is my position that Congress 
should never go out of session, because 
under the separation of powers doctrine 
of the Constitution under which we func- 
tion, Congress owes it to the American 
people to remain in session and main- 
tain a constant check upon the executive 
branch of the Government. 

There are many reasons why we should 
remain in session at some length this 
year, but the compelling and controlling 
reason is that we cannot justify giving 
the administration a free hand in con- 
ducting the war with Congress in ad- 
journment. 

The floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the floor of the Senate must be 
kept available for whatever public con- 
sideration is necessary to maintain a con- 
stant and vigilant check upon the ad- 
ministration in connection with the con- 
duct of this war. 

It is true that our constitutional func- 
tion to check the President in his conduct 
of foreign affairs as well as in domestic 
affairs has atrophied to the point of dis- 
appearing. I have been speaking about 
this trend toward government by ex- 
ecutive supremacy for nigh on 15 out of 
the 20 years I have served in the Senate. 
For the past 15 years, I have been trying 
to warn the American people with specific 
proof after specific proof of the tendency 
of Congress to delegate away more and 
more of its checking responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution, leaving the Ameri- 
can people with a government by execu- 
tive supremacy. I have warned many 
times, and will continue to warn the 
American people, that they cannot cite a 
single government in the history of man- 
kind which remained free, while the peo- 
ple were subjected to a government by 
executive supremacy. 

Freedom for the individual is incom- 
patible with government by executive su- 
premacy, which is but a polite word for 
dictatorship of one degree, form, or an- 
other. 

Let me say to the voters of this country 
that they have the responsibility to hold 
their elected officials to a political ac- 
counting. They have the duty of citizen- 
statesmanship to check up and see to 
what extent their elected officials are 
delegating away to the executive branch 
of the Government the residual controls 
and checking obligations which the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress. 

I am talking about the principle of 
government, which many find to be a dry 
subject. It is difficult to see the direct 
application of an abstract principle of 
government to their precious, concrete 
freedoms and liberties. 

The answer is that there are no free- 
doms or liberties except in relationship 
to the abstract principles of government 
which we call constitutional guarantees. 

We have delegated so many congres- 
sional powers over war and over the 
armed services to the President that we 
are now merely bystanders to the exer- 
cise of these legislative powers not only 
by the President but by the Secretary of 
Defense. 
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The result has been the virtual abdica- 
tion of our checking power. The admin- 
istration has been quick to take advan- 
tage of the situation by keeping away 
from Congress any real opportunity to 
decide the use of American military 
forces in Asia. Any President always 
prefers to gather to himself as close to 
an exclusive decisionmaking power as 
he can manage to gather. Given a Con- 
gress anxious to cooperate, and the con- 
stitutional framework which was created 
to prevent a President from plunging the 
Nation into foreign adventures on his 
own decision is effectively destroyed. 

But so long as Congress sits, we con- 
tinue to hold the power to assert our 
duties. So long as we remain in session, 
the President knows that at least we are 
able to exercise our constitutional func- 
tion if we choose to do so. 

In his press conference on Wednesday, 
the Secretary of Defense made it clear 
that the administration was about to ex- 
ercise another congressional power that 
has been delegated to it—that of calling 
up reservists and national guardsmen. 
Thus, another escalation of the war ef- 
fort is about to take place without the 
slightest reference to Congress. The 
Members of Congress who insist they 
have voted for Vietnam resolutions only 
to endorse past acts and not to give a 
blank check for future acts are getting 
their answer now. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon 
warned them, they are getting their an- 
swer now. They sought to justify their 
vote of confidence in the President’s 
policy by saying they were not giving 
him a blank check. They gave him a 
blank check, and he is using it. 

They have the power to take it away. 
I say to the American people: “You 
really have that answer. You made it 
clear to Members of Congress that you 
want them to take away the blanket au- 
thority, the blank-check authority that 
they have tried to delegate to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. You can 
deliver that message in a manner that 
they will understand.” 

I believe it is the only way that we 
shall be able to stop this escalation. 

I suggest that Congress keep in mind 
that even as the land forces are in- 
creased in Vietnam, the air raids in the 
north are moving ever closer to China. 
I doubt there is any coincidence in the 
two events. When we have landed a suf- 
ficient land army in Vietnam and pre- 
pared adequate coastal bases to supply 
it, the air raids will find their way to 
areas in or around China that will bring 
China into the war. 

Mr. President, it saddens me to say it, 
but, in carrying out my trust in the Sen- 
ate, I must warn the American people 
about what I think the preventive war 
crowd in the Pentagon has in mind. 

We have read in the newspapers dur- 
ing the past 72 hours that the U.S. Air 
Force has bombed a segment of the China 
railroad in North Vietnam. The bomb- 
ing took place only a few miles from the 
China border. This is an interesting lo- 
cation of this segment of the railroad. 
The railroad comes out of Red China, 
crosses the border to North Vietnam, 
where there is a projection of territory, 
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makes a loop through North Vietnamese 
territory, and goes back into Red China. 

The U.S. Air Force bombed the part 
of the railroad that is in that North Viet- 
namese loop. If that is not provocation, 
Mr. President, I wish someone would de- 
fine the word for me. 

It is the fear of the senior Senator 
from Oregon that the Pentagon, in its 
escalating war policies, will continue de- 
liberately, willfully, intentionally, and 
knowingly to follow a course of action 
aimed at provoking Red China to com- 
mit an overt act. 

I am satisfied that if Red China com- 
mits an overt act, she will be quickly 
bombed. That is the risk. That is the 
great danger that confronts humanity. 
That is the threat leading to the begin- 
ning of a nuclear war. 

As I said a few moments ago, a bomb- 
ing of Hanoi will leave her no choice. 
It is not possible to bomb Hanoi without 
killing Russians. 

Let the American people understand 
that Red Russia is now giving military 
support to North Vietnam to the degree 
that there are a considerable number of 
Russians in Hanoi—technicians and 
military advisers necessary to advise 
them in the use of the military equip- 
ment that Red Russia has sent to them. 

Does anyone believe that the United 
States can bomb Hanoi and start killing 
Russians, and that the Kremlin will send 
us a thank you note? They will send us 
a declaration of war, or they will make 
war, declaration or not. 

Whatever the views of the President 
in this respect, I am satisfied that the 
chance to bomb China is the objective 
of a large body of opinion in the Penta- 
gon and unfortunately the Department 
of State. One need only review the his- 
tory of our public pronouncements on 
the war over the last 3 years to appre- 
ciate that we have moved steadily away 
from justifying our acts as an assistance 
to South Vietnam, and closer and closer 
to justifying our acts as the only means 
of containing China. The ultimate con- 
tainment” is the nuclear bombing of 
China’s major industries, including her 
nuclear installations. 

Mr. President, let me repeat for the 
benefit of the American people: “I tell 
you that the Pentagon recognizes that it 
cannot defeat Red China with bombing, 
nuclear or conventional; and the war- 
hawks in the House, who have been try- 
ing to egg the administration onto the 
bombing of Hanoi and even a bombing 
of Red China, would have the American 
people believe that we can win the war 
with bombings, either nuclear or conven- 
tional. It cannot be done, and the mili- 
tary know it and say so—in private. 

I know that I am getting pretty close, 
but I am still within the rules. The 
American people are entitled to have 
everything the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon can tell them within the rules. I 
challenge the Pentagon to issue a state- 
ment denying what I have just said. I 
warn them that if they put out a propa- 
ganda statement denying it, all the rules 
of privileges before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will be out the window 
so far as the senior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned. 
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I would rather take the discipline of 
the Senate than deny to the American 
people what those briefings will show, if 
the Pentagon denies what the senior 
Senator from Oregon has said, that they 
admit they cannot beat Red China with 
bombing, nuclear or conventional. 

They will have to beat her in both the 
air and on the ground. If they take on 
Red China on the ground, they will have 
to send hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys to China, to die in a war which 
in my judgment cannot be justified on 
any grounds. 

The American people must come to 
grips with the ugly crisis that faces us. 
The American people must stop passing 
the buck to their Government. The 
American people must recognize the fact 
that it is their ultimate responsibility to 
decree what the American foreign policy 
shall be, and that it is not the respon- 
sibility of the President of the United 
States, for under our constitutional sys- 
tem he is but the administrator of a 
people’s foreign policy. 

The American people die. American 
soldiers die by the thousands and thou- 
sands and thousands. 

I shall at least go to my grave knowing 
that I tried to warn the American peo- 
ple, before it was too late, of the inevi- 
table consequences of a continuation of 
the Johnson administration’s policy of 
supporting what started out to be Mc- 
Namara’s war in Asia. 

And when we are adequately prepared 
on the ground, we will be ready to start 
whatever provocative bombing around 
her southern borders may be necessary. 

The Congress here at home, and the 
members of the United Nations abroad, 
apparently are the only agencies left 
that can alter the course of this war, 
except my President and yours. 

Mr. President, let me put at rest once 
again the charge or criticism that is made 
against the senior Senator from Oregon 
that by taking the position he takes in 
opposition to his Government’s war in 
Asia, he is aiding and abetting commu- 


I yield to no one in this country in my 
hatred of everything that the ideology 
of communism stands for, but I am satis- 
fied that those who are escalating the 
war in Asia are the greatest allies the 
Communists have in the world. 

American foreign policy in Asia is mis- 
understood by the hundreds of thousands 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Those are the areas in which we ought 
to win the fight for men’s minds over to 
the cause of freedom, but we can never 
win them by making war. 

Also, do not forget, Mr. President, that 
we are white men, by and large. Amer- 
icans are looked upon in Asia as white 
men, and Asians are determined to see 
to it that Asia is not dominated by any 
white nation, in whole or in part. 

That is why what we are buying for 
ourselves is a war that will return to us 
many military victories. 

As I have heard leading advisers in 
the Pentagon say: “We can kill them 
by the millions with our bombing; we 
can destroy their cities; we can knock 
out their nuclear bases: But to beat them 
we have to meet them on the ground.” 
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We can do all that, Mr. President, but 
we will leave the United States bogged 
down in Asia for 25 to 50 years. 

We have neither the manpower nor 
the economic power ultimately to win 
that war in the sense that people mean it 
when they talk about victory. 

So, Mr. President, as the last point of 
my speech—and I shall be very brief on 
it, I say to my friend from West Vir- 
ginia, I set forth the conclusion I have 
reached most reluctantly. 

I have come to the conclusion that now 
is the time for the United States to go on 
to an economic war basis. 

I wish to say to my administration: “If 
you are going to win the war in Asia, 
you cannot justify a single dollar profit 
for a single American businessman in 
this whole country.“ 

If we are going to fight this war, let us 
do what we can to see to it that there is 
spread across this Republic an equality 
of sacrifice, to the extent there can be 
such equality—and, of course, the word 
defines itself when we speak about equal- 
ity in terms of supreme sacrifice, and 
equality in support of making profits out 
of blood. 

If we are going to fight this war, now 
is the time to go on a war footing. Now 
is the time to bring into existence price 
and wage stabilization procedures and 
bodies. Now is the time to take the 
profit out of war. 

The other day a representative of a 
great union sat in my office protesting my 
position on the war in Vietnam. I lis- 
tened patiently, very much interested in 
a point of view that is held by too many 
labor leaders in the United States today. 

During the conversation, he mentioned 
the great interest his union had in the 
helicopters, airplanes, munitions, and 
war materiel in Vietnam that was being 
manufactured by their labor. Senators 
know that I would be aghast. I was 
shocked to think that even the thought 
should go through his mind that any 
change in my position should be dictated 
by the alleged benefits to the economy of 
the United States by fighting a war in 
South Vietnam. 

But, as politely as I could, I made it 
very clear to that labor leader that the 
senior Senator from Oregon was not 
going to vote to pay for jobs for Amer- 
ican workmen in war plants with the 
blood of American boys in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, we shall continue to es- 
calate this war. 

If the McNamara program is for call- 
ing up the Reserves, if the McNamara 
program is for calling up the National 
Guard, if the McNamara program is for 
increasing the manpower—the present 
figure is 170,000—let me say to the Amer- 
ican people: Get ready. One hundred 
seventy thousand will be the minimum. 
We shall go far beyond that figure; and 
if China comes in, we shall have them 
over by the hundreds of thousands. 

Now is the time to put the economy 
of this country on a war basis. 

If we get into a full-scale war, the 
constant emergency changes that will be 
required to prosecute it will be so sweep- 
ing and drastic for the duration of that 
total war that we will not know this Gov- 
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ernment. Now is the time, in the inter- 
ests of preserving this system of govern- 
ment, to go on a war footing economi- 
cally. This is no time for the American 
people to be making money out of blood. 
On the contrary, if the policy is to be a 
war policy, let us make it a war policy 
for everyone, not only for the boys who 
do the fighting and dying. 

Oh, I can read the editorials now. I 
can read the criticisms now of the posi- 
tion that the Senator from Oregon is 
taking. But I stand on it. When we 
start talking about having 170,000 boys in 
South Vietnam, when we start talking 
about the expenditure of funds the ad- 
ministration is talking about for Viet- 
nam, we have a duty to make every citi- 
zen—I do not care what his economic 
status is—enlist in the ranks for the war 
effort. 

The senior Senator from Oregon will 
contine to insist, in speech after speech, 
as the administration continues to esca- 
late the war, that checks be placed on 
all segments of the American economy, 
not only business, but labor, as well, to 
require them to make their sacrifices for 
the prosecution of that war. I do not 
ever want to hear mentioned to me again 
that this war is good for the economy 
of the country. I am not interested in 
blood money. 

I shall yield in a moment to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, prior to be- 
ginning the second speech I shall make 
today, a speech I was prevented from 
making last night because of the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

I am saddened that I feel it necessary 
to make this speech. It is not an easy 
speech to make. It does not make one 
happy to disagree with the President of 
the United States, for whom he has af- 
fection. I have done so and shall con- 
tinue to do so because I believe the best 
service I can render my President is to 
disagree with him when I believe he is 
wrong. I believe that my President has 
been ill advised, and I shall continue to 
pray that in some way, somehow, an 
understanding may come to permeate 
this administration, that will cause our 
policymakers to turn back out of the 
jungle, go back to the fork in the road, 
and march again to the goal of peace 
that really will blaze in the sunlight, if 
only we will take the right road. 

Exugstr 1 
[From the New York Mirror, July 4, 1965] 
OUR ALLY: A PREMIER WHOSE HERO Is HITLER 
(By Brian Moynahan) 

“I admire Hitler because he pulled his 
country together,” says South Vietnam’s lat- 
est leader. 

“People ask me who my heroes are, I have 
only one—Hitler.” These are the words of 
Air Vice Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, latest 
Prime Minister of South Vietnam, whose re- 
mote, unstable country has the whole world 
holding its breath. The comment of this 
flamboyant little dictator, who grasped office 
by a military coup while 70,000 American 
soldiers strove to keep the Communists at 
bay, highlights the whole tragedy of the 
thankless Vietnam war. Ky outlined his 
philosophy on Adolf Hitler in this remarkable 
interview sometime before the takeover. 

Ky said: “I admire Hitler because he pulled 
his country together when it was in a terrible 
state in the early thirties. 
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“But the situation here is so desperate 
now that one man would not be enough. 
‘We need four or five Hitlers in Vietnam.” 

We met in his huge office at Tan Son Nhut 
air base on the outskirts of Saigon, when Ky 
commanded the Vietnamese air force. 

Now, as the country’s 10th Premier in 20 
months, he and his fragile government face 
a situation more desperate than ever. 

Outspoken and colorful, Ky looks every 
inch a pilot. He is small and lightly built. 
He wears an impressive mustache—surpris- 
ingly thick for an oriental. 

COLOR 

On flying missions, ke sports twin, pearl- 
handled revolvers and purple chokers. 

Even his private plane—a twin-engined 
Aero Commander, which he pilots on tours 
of the countryside—is purple. “It’s my fa- 
vorite color, because it is my girl friend’s 
favorite color,” he explained. 

His girl friend, a slender and beautiful 
half-Chinese Vietnamese, who was an Air 
Vietnam hostess, is now his wife. 

The big office reflected his character. It 
was splashed with bright blue flags and cur- 
tains. Orange and silver flying helmets hung 
from the walls. 

Beatles’ music—"Yes. I like them,” he 
said with a smile—poured from a hi-fi set 
in the corner. 

The man the Western nations now find 
themselves supporting in the name of free- 
dom had a loaded .45 revolver as a paper- 
weight on his desk. 

The desk was stacked with thrillers and 
French paperbacks, 

An automatic rifle, with the catch at “fire,” 
was handy on the wall * * * “just in case 
the Vietcong try to catch me here instead 
of in the air.” 

The Vietcong have, indeed, had plenty of 
chances. Before he became Premier last 
month, Ky flew his American Skyraider 
fighter-bomber on at least one mission a 
week, His plane was hit several times and 
he was nicked by fragments when leading 
@ recent raid on North Vietnam. But he is 
a superb pilot, trained in France, Algeria and 
America. 

“One of the best,” an American told me, 
“very brave, but not death-or-glory reck- 
less.” 

On off-duty weekends, Ky would go up to 
Dalat, a mist-shrouded officers’ retreat in the 
mountains northeast of Saigon, where the 
luxurious villas change with every political 
shift in the capital. He likes to hunt from 
the backs of elephants. 

The tough political line he is taking now— 
he has clamped a curfew on Saigon's wild 
nightlife, publicly executed a terrorist and 
threatened the same punishment to 
profiteers—is not surprising. 

TOUGH 


When another terrorist was executed in 
Saigon last October, Ky told me: “I want an 
air force firing squad to do it and I want 
to be the officer in charge. 

“We have to be tough. As tough as the 
Vietcong. 

“We are losing the countryside because the 
government here is weak and not trusted. 
The towns are getting rotten and corrupt. 

“We must have, soon, a strong leader whom 
the people out in the villages can admire 
and trust and who can control the towns.” 

He was then leader of the officers who saved 
General Khanh's government from an at- 
tempted coup last September—and who ex- 
acted growing concessions and influence in 
return. 

PURGE 

Ky was widely thought to have been re- 
sponsible for Khanh’s boast that the Viet- 
namese air force had “the capability of drop- 
ping bombs on military targets in North 
Vietnam and South China“! —a move that 
could have escalated the war disastrously for 
the rest of the world. 
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His policy then was to “put all the coun- 
try’s effort into the war by purging the Army 
of incompetent officers, stopping wild 
rumors and defeatism and taking a firm 
hand with demonstrations.” 

Next, he would start to win the country 
back from the guerrillas, village by village. 

Whether Ky can live up to his hopes and 
prove strong and mature enough for his 
crushing responsibilities remains to be seen. 

South Vietnam’s “strong man’’ premiers— 
Diem, Big Minh, Khanh—have come and 
gone in quickening succession. 

Even Ky himself smiled when I asked him 
if he was interested in the Premiership: 
pee: that can only be a short-term ambi- 


ExHIsIT 2 
[From the Wall Street Journal, July 15, 1965] 
GLOOM IN VIETNAM: DOUBTS RISE THAT THE 

UNITED STATES CAN MOVE Fast ENOUGH To 

BLUNT REDS’ DRIVE—AMERICAN STRENGTH 

INCREASES, BUT COMMUNISTS CONTINUE To 

GOBBLE UP TERRITORY—A HOLLOW VICTORY 

AT Dac To 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

Tan CANH, SOUTH VreTNaM.—Are we too 
late in South Vietnam? 

That thought haunts more than one Amer- 
ican war planner here, even as fresh forces 
pile onto coastal beachheads and the military 
pressure grows for a much more active, ag- 
gressive, and greatly expanded U.S. combat 
role. As U.S. troop strength heads rapidly 
toward 75,000, even an ultimate figure of 
100,000 is now considered too conservative; 
totals in the several-hundred-thousand range 
are quite casually kicked around. 

As the number of troops expands, so will 
their mission. “We are on the verge of a 
whole new phase as far as American involve- 
ment is concerned,” predicts one U.S. strat- 
egist. Deliberate Communist assaults on 
U.S. installations last February, he recalls, 
jolted the Johnson administration into 
bombing North Vietnam and landing the first 
U.S. combat troops for “combat support” 
duties well beyond the earlier advisory role. 
Until now, however, this has amounted 
largely to defensive action, with only occa- 
sional emergency assignments to relieve the 
pressure when regular South Vietnamese 
Army units felt an urgent need for help. 


COMBAT ALLY 


Now the idea is for U.S. forces to play the 
role increasingly of what one top officer calls 
“combat ally.” Precisely how this will work 
is almost certainly to be the major subject 
for deliberations between local American and 
South Vietnamese authorities and the team 
of top policymakers due in from Washington 
Friday, including Secretary of Defense Mo- 
Namara and Henry Cabot Lodge, scheduled 
to begin his second tour as Ambassador to 
Saigon shortly. 

(In Washington yesterday, Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara told a press conference that 
his on-the-spot survey of Vietnam war needs 
might bring consideration of calling up mili- 
tary reserves, extending tours of duty, and in- 
creasing draft calls. A congressional delega- 
tion that saw him yesterday came away with 
the impression that the administration might 
ask Congress for a big new appropriation to 
finance Vietnam operations, even before the 
current session ends.) 

Even before the high-level talks begin in 
South Vietnam, however, the broad outlines 
of the new US. role are almost certainly 
firmly fixed. In effect, the combat ally con- 
cept would turn U.S. troops into a force avail- 
able much more routinely than now for duty 
in joint missions with South Vietnamese 
units or on special spoiling assignments 
aimed at breaking up suspected concentra- 
tions of Vietcong before they can get them- 
selves set for major offensives of their own. 

Awed by the prospect of so much power to 
be brought to bear, one ranking U.S. officer 
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exclaims: “I just don’t see how we can really 
lose, when you look at the stuff we are bring- 
ing in here.” 

Most authorities would agree up to a point; 
no force the Communists could conceivably 
assemble seems likely to push U.S. coastal 
strongholds into the South China Sea. 

But the question of whether American 
power can act fast enough remains the key 
to U.S. fortunes in Vietnam. The reason is 
all too evident in what you encounter in a 
1,000-mile inspection of this confused and 
complicated battlefront: The hard fact is 
that while the United States is building up 
strength, the Vietcong are rapidly gobbling 
up huge chunks of South Vietnam. 

VIETCONG GAINS 

In short, they're winning the war. Hamlets 
and villages by the score are being overrun; 
strategic distict towns are g to 
topple; the pressure is mounting on key pro- 
vincial capitals, especially here in thé soggy, 
desolate—but militarily critical—central 
highlands. Driving hundreds of refugees be- 
fore them, the Reds are clogging coastal areas 
with displaced villagers, adding to already 
serious economic strains; Government figures 
at last count list over 500,000 fugitives. 
While U.S. bombers chop up communications 
in North Vietnam, Vietcong demolition teams 
are blasting bridges in the south; a simpler 
Red technique, the digging of deep trenches 
in key roads after nightfall, is also effective 
in shutting off transport of food and other 
necessities. 

Result: With war weariness a common 
complaint, Saigon’s will to resist is in con- 
stant danger of buckling under the military, 
economic, and political strain. Such a col- 
lapse could flow from a variety of causes—a 
stunning military reverse; a switch to the 
other side by a disheartened, or perhaps op- 
portunistic, major South Vietnamese army 
unit; runaway inflation or an acute food 
shortage; a political coup predicated on peace 
at almost any price. Some knowledgeable 
U.S. experts don't even exclude the possibility 
of serious Communist penetration of the 
upper reaches of the Saigon Government, 
with all that could mean in the way of subtle 
sabotage of the war effort. 

U.S. diplomats and soldiers both insist the 
outlook will brighten once the monsoon sea- 
son ends and the United States-South Viet- 
namese “dry season” counterattack can be 
launched. But the trouble is that the rains 
will last for another 2 months at least, and 
the Vietcong offensive, by most reckoning, 
has yet to reach full ferocity. 


AVERTING CALAMITY 


Meantime, it’s conceded that the U.S. mili- 
tary might, so heavily dependent on air-strike 
support and air transport, will be partially 
paralyzed. “We aren’t even thinking in 
terms of reversing the trend right now,” says 
one high-level American, “We would settle 
in the next few months for simply holding 
the line and averting calamity.” 

Even holding the line, however, is no easy 
task. To see why, you have only to head by 
helicopter up the chain of isolated outposts 
from the provincial capitals of Pleiku and 
Kontum here on the Vietnam high plateau 
and drop in at this tiny hamlet of Tan Canh, 
command post for the 42d Regiment of the 
South Vietnamese Army. Government forces 
at Tan Canh recently made a desperate effort 
to stem the Vietcong tide. 

Circling down for a landing in the bright 
sunshine, you can visualize quite clearly the 
seesaw struggle that raged a few days earlier 
for the district town of Dac To, a mile or two 
down the road. On the face of it, it seems 
reasonable to score the fight as a Govern- 
ment success. 

The battle began with the familiar night 
assault by the Vietcong pouring out of the 
encircling jungle to overrun Dac To. When 
a relief column from regimental headquar- 
ters pushed out down the road, it bumped 
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into the also familiar Vietcong ambush, care- 
fully prepared behind a shoulder of land; the 
battalion-sized Government force was routed, 
the regimental commander killed. 

Dac To's fall, however, would have made it 
four district towns in a row that have fallen 
to the Communists in recent weeks in the 
military region under the command of the 
South Vietnamese 2d Corps, and so it was 
decided the psychological impact might well 
be more than the area could bear. With only 
five battalions in reserve, corps commanders 
boldly yanked two of them out of the provin- 
cial capital of Kontum, airlifted them here to 
Tan Canh through a convenient break in the 
rain clouds, and launched a skillful thrust 
to retake Dac To. 


A HOLLOW VICTORY 


Confronted with overwhelming force, the 
Vietcong clashed briefly, with only two 
casualties, and melted back into the jungle. 
Since most of Dac To’s citizens had scattered 
earlier, some of them to join the refugee 
stream to the bigger, better-protected towns, 
Dac To was largely deserted and its recapture 
a somewhat hollow victory. And as a visitor 
to Tan Canh watches a drenching downpour 
that blots out even the nearest hilltop and 
grounds his helicopter, it becomes all too 
apparent that even the limited victory 
achieved by the Government in the battle of 
Dac To was solely due to the fortuitous break 
in the weather. Much of the time at this 
period of the year rain would prevent the fly- 
ing in of reinforcements, and Tan Canh and 
Dac To would be cut off from outside help. 
All road access has long since been cut by the 
Vietcong. 

Food stocks at Tan Canh consist almost 
wholly of rice and salt and have dwindled 
to not much more than 10 days’ supply. More 
critical is a shortage of gasoline, vitally 
needed for generators to keep radio com- 
munication open, and a skimpy reserve of 
helicopter fuel. 

Encamped nearby in the thick, all-conceal- 
ing jungle are a sizable Vietcong force and, by 
some intelligence estimates, as much as a 
regiment of the 325th Division of the People’s 
Army of North Vietnam (PAVN), which the 
United States is sure was infiltrated into 
South Vietnam as an intact fighting unit 
earlier this year. 


VIETCONG STRENGTH GROWS 


The problem here, in short, is a microcosm 
of the problem everywhere in South Vietnam. 
According to tentative estimates by United 
States and South Vietnamese authorities, 
another PAVN division, the 304th, may also 
be either all the way into South Vietnam 
or at least en route along Laotian infiltration 
trails. Meantime, Vietcong strength is said 
by top U.S. officials to be roughly double 
that of only 4 or 5 months ago, a buildup 
roughly matching that of the United States. 

The Vietcong, to be sure, have their prob- 
lems, too. Their casualties are getting 
higher; in a typical week, they may well be 
double those of government forces. Recruit- 
ment in the countryside is growing more 
difficult; combat units report finding a far 
greater number of teenagers among Vietcong 
casualties and prisoners. In the Vietcong’s 
haste to make the most of the monsoons, 
their tactics have also become tougher, most 
observers agree. Efforts to ingratiate have 
given way to rough stuff—terrorism, assas- 
sinations and pillage—in order to collar re- 
cruits and gather supplies from the local 
populace, 

As a result, some authorities argue the in- 
surrection might lose its steam if its big bid 
for victory falls short this year. “They can’t 
keep up this pace for many more months,” 
says one expert. “And these things are al- 
ways hard to keep going once you have to 
crank them down.” 

The Saigon information ministry is already 
cooking up a special appeal designed to win 
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over demoralized Vietcong after the mon- 
soons. But the problem, of course, is to keep 
the war effort rolling and the Vietcong con- 
tained until then. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The refugee influx, while not of crisis pro- 
portions now, could quickly become so. 
There are currently few signs of extreme 
hardship among the refugees. Under a gov- 
ernment relief program, they actually receive 
almost twice as much in relief payments as 
the average Vietnamese earns, plus cash 
grants to resettle or simply spend as they 
see fit. 

Food shortages and soaring prices could 
make the refugees’ plight serious, however. 
Railroad lines as well as roads have been cut, 
and ships alone can’t carry enough rice to 
refugees in the northern and central areas 
from the southern delta rice bowl. The 
United States has pitched in with an emer- 
gency call for extra cargo planes, but in some 
spots, such as Pleiku, the price of rice has 
doubled, eggs cost three times more than 
normal and kerosene is often unavailable for 
cooking. 

If this trend continues, says veteran U.S. 
refugee expert Richard Evans, who is with 
the American aid mission in South Vietnam, 
“everybody becomes a refugee.” And in that 
case the real calamity to fear—and the real 
payoff for the Vietcong’s economic disruption 
campaign—would be a mass trek to the na- 
tional capital for help. “You could have 5 
or 10 million marching to Saigon,” Mr. 
Evans warns. 

Illegal monetary dealings as well as scarcity 
are fueling inflation, according to officials 
at the economic ministry. The heavy stream 
of U.S. dollars from free-spending American 
troops, the officials explain, is creating a mar- 
ket for greenbacks, thus bringing into the 
monetary supply funds which speculators 
previously have been sitting on because of 
the war’s uncertainties. 


HOARDING RICE 


Rice merchants in Saigon and elsewhere 
are compounding the inflationary strain by 
hoarding in order to push prices up. The up- 
shot is that the United States has been forced 
to rush 50,000 tons of rice to this tradition- 
ally rice-exporting nation. Because 
aren’t earning as much as usual, the United 
States is also being asked for a boost in eco- 
nomic aid; Saigon’s hard currency reserves, 
now down to $100 million, are roughly half 
of normal. 

Added to this economic stress is the usual 
quota of chronic political instability. It isa 
bit early to expect a move against the new 
government of Prime Minister Ky, but the 
Buddhists have scant enthusiasm for the war 
effort, and from their political citadel in the 
northern town of Hue they are already snip- 
ing at the Ky government, though their tar- 
get for now is Catholic Chief of State Ngyu- 
yen Van Thieu. 

Buddhist leaders insist they are fervently 
anti-Communist and wholeheartedly against 
the Vietcong. But talks with them make it 
clear that their professed admiration for the 
U.S, buildup is based on the condition that 
it produce a quick and relatively easy victory. 

Other question marks are the army’s 
morale and manpower. “The thing to really 
watch for is if a whole battalion lays down 
its arms,” says one high-ranking American. 

Short of such a psychological blow, the 
South Vietnamese Army’s dangerously thin 
reserves may lead to trouble. Those two bat- 
talions at Dac To, for example, are urgently 
needed for spot-relief chores elsewhere. “It’s 
a gamble every time you shift them about,” 
says one American adviser who sees an urgent 
need for U.S. forces to take over more of the 
reserve role. Hailing the apparent trend in 
just that direction, he claims that only the 
ability to mass overwhelming force quickly 
against Vietcong concentrations can insure 
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against the sort of military setback that 
might shatter popular and government 
morale. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 


COLD WAR VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 9) to provide readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who serve in 
the Armed Forces during the induction 
period. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful that the senior Senator from 
Oregon has given me the privilege to 
speak in the Senate at this time between 
the first address and the second address 
which he is to deliver this afternoon. 

I speak again in support of the cold 
war Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act. We know it as the cold war GI bill. 
My commendation is given to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], because he has persevered, 
has been most conscientious, and has 
manifested real leadership in advancing 
this vital measure in the Senate. 

As we well know, the young men and 
women who have served in the Armed 
Forces since January 31, 1955, are not 
afforded the readjustment benefits which 
we as a grateful people in the United 
States provided for the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war or 
conflict. However it may be designated, 
it was a battle in which Americans lost 
their lives. This discrimination cannot 
be justified on the basis of equality of 
service or on the importance of their en- 
deavors to the national security of the 
United States. 

On February 8, 1965, it was my re- 
sponsibility to appear as a witness before 
the Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to speak in favor of the pending bill, 
S. 9. It is interesting to note that less 
than 2 days before those hearings began, 
the United States intensified its efforts 
in Vietnam in retaliation for Vietcong 
assaults on two military componds north 
of Saigon. Seven American lives were 
lost in that attack by the Communist 
forces. I wish to quote what I said dur- 
ing my appearance before the subcom- 
mittee in February: 

We recall the events of the past few days 
to gain an understanding of their personal 
sacrifices. Seven American lives were lost in 
the Vietcong assault on two military com- 
pounds north of Saigon; and our young men, 
piloting 49 aircraft, were dispatched to re- 
tallate and demonstrate that we intend to 
stand firm in the defense of the free world. 
One did not return. Our forces are pres- 
ently at defense readiness condition there, 
which requires stricter security measures, 
additional manning requirements, and more 
individual units on alert in order to effect 
immediate response to any enlargement of 
the enemy activity. 

What I said then, I would say today 
with this addition. It is my belief that 
we make a mistake when we seem to 
gloss over the seriousness—yes, even the 
tragedy—of the conflict in which we are 
now engaged in Vietnam. 

It is wrong for us to think in terms of 
the Vietnam conflict as a police action, 
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one in which the United States is asso- 
ciated in counseling or advising. It is 
realistic that the people of the United 
States understand that American boys 
are losing their lives in the jungles of 
Vietnam. It is important that the peo- 
ple of the Nation understand this. 

Eloquent testimony on this fact is 
found in a New York Journal-American 
article entitled, “A Gift for the Baby— 
Marine’s Last Letter.” This news story 
contains a letter from an 18-year-old 
marine to his expectant mother. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

A GIFT ror THE BABY—MARINE’S Last LETTER 
(By James Connolly) 

This is a story that tells itself. It’s almost 
all here, in a letter received June 19 by Mrs. 
Gregory Risoldi of Claudia Street, Iselin, 
N.J., from her 18-year-old son, U.S. Marine 
Vincent Risoldi: 

“Dear Mom: I guess you've had your baby 
already. Is it a boy or girl? I wonder if I'll 
ever know. But I’ve scraped together $20, and 
here it is. Buy my little brother or sister 
something for me, 

“I don’t make too much money with this 
job I have now, and $20 is all I can spare. 

“You know, Mom, we were talking about 
me coming home for Christmas? Well, I 
want to tell you a little secret. I’m in Viet- 
nam and I’m wondering if I'll ever get home. 
I really don’t think so. 

“It’s hot here, very hot, day and night. 
You've got to look over your shoulder every 
time you talk to a friend. You’ve got to 
always be on the alert. 

“These Vietcong, they pop up everywhere, 
take a few shots and run. But I’m here to 
help wipe out communism. 

“By the way, if you see any of my friends 
down at the ice cream parlor or the drug- 
store, tell them I’m in Vietnam, and to get 
off their backsides and join the Marines. 

“Tt is scary at night when you wait for 
them to come, but once the fight starts the 
only thing you think about is killing them 
before they kill you. 

“Say hello to * * * everybody. Vinnie.” 

Mrs. Risoldi, who may have given birth to 
her sixth child by the time this story is 
being read, received a postscript—a telegram 
at 1:45 a.m. Tuesday. 

Vincent has been killed in Vietnam. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
hope there will be no effort by anyone 
within the Government, at any level, in 
any agency, or in any position, to have 
the American people believe that we are 
engaged in other than actual fighting in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, since those hearings in 
February our efforts, manpower, and 
weapons have been continually increas- 
ing in Vietnam. Ironically, as we begin 
this floor debate today, there are indica- 
tions and talk that another intensified 
buildup is imminent. The President 
recently stated that “new and serious 
decisions will be necessary in the near 
future.” 

The Senator from Oregon has very 
cogently, and I think correctly, called to 
the attention of the Senate this after- 
noon the importance of these decisions 
which are being made. 

The President has recently said: 

Any substantial increase in the present 
level of our efforts to turn back the aggres- 
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sors in South Vietnam will require steps to 
insure that reserves of men and equipment 
of the United States remain entirely ade- 
quate for any and all emergencies. 


News reports inform us that the Viet- 
nam Government has asked Secretary 
McNamara and Ambassador Lodge for a 
larger force. Reliable sources indicate 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have rec- 
ommended the total of U.S. troops in 
Vietnam be increased from the sched- 
uled 75,000 to 179,000. I say to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate this is a serious 
crisis—and we are looking to the Ameri- 
can man-at-arms for his services. He 
has not forsaken the people of the Unit- 
ed States in the past. As long as we are 
engaged in a struggle in Vietnam, he, of 
course, will not forsake the American 
people now. It is a question, sometimes, 
of whether we forsake the veteran. 

Indeed, we owe a debt to the men who 
are risking their lives in the jungles of 
Vietnam, or on airborne alert in the 
Strategic Air Command, or maintaining 
the combat readiness of our ICBM and 
Nike missile sites, or patrolling the high 
seas to protect the world from Commu- 
nist aggression. We do an injustice in 
calling them peacetime veterans. That 
is a misnomer, Mr. President. They are, 
in all good conscience and hard fact, en- 
titled to comparable adjustment benefits 
accorded their predecessors. 

I cannot use language too strong to 
point this out. I am certain that in the 
Senate we can bring this measure to an 
affirmative vote. 

In terms of a pragmatic justification 
of the bill under discussion, we have 
available the fruits derived from the 
World War II and Korean GI bills. As 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] cogently pointed out on many 
occasions almost 11 million veterans have 
advanced their educational and voca- 
tional qualifications under the prior ad- 
justment assistance acts. We dis 
this topic in the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. At this point I express 
not only my appreciation but also that of 
all Senators and the American people 
for the leadership which has been given 
to the cause of education, in this, and in 
prior Congresses, by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education. 

Though the benefits of such education 
and the resultant increase in human 
skills cannot be measured with mathe- 
matical precision, we know that the ad- 
ditional earning power achieved by vet- 
erans from these programs returns more 
than a billion dollars a year in taxes 
to the Federal Treasury, an annual re- 
turn which has insured full payment of 
the initial investment. A cold war GI 
bill aimed at developing the talents of the 
post Korean veterans who will number 
over 5 million by 1970, would realize 
similar, if not greater, profits than 
those which have accrued to the veterans 
and to our entire economy under previous 
veterans’ legislation. 

In our State of West Virginia over 
220,000 veterans have availed themselves 
of the opportunities of previous legisla- 
tion and of these some 22,000 are engaged 
in the fields of medicine, teaching, en- 
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gineering, and science. Certainly the 
beneficial effects of past legislation to 
which I have called attention demon- 
strate that American life has been im- 
proved by the programs which have been 
enacted. 

In the interest of equity for the in- 
dividuals affected and in furthering the 
economic and social well-being of this 
Nation as a whole, I earnestly support 
the pending proposal. It is my sincere 
hope that the Senate will act favorably 
on S. 9, so that it will become law in this 
session of the Congress. Let us not be 
guilty of those lines inscribed on an an- 
cient sentry box in Gibraltar: 

God and the soldier—all men adore 

In time of trouble and no more: 

For when war is over, and all things 
righted, 

God is negelected—the old soldier slighted. 


U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at the 
conclusion of my speech on foreign 
policy, an article published in this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal dealing with 
the war in Vietnam, entitled “Gloom in 
Vietnam: Doubts Rise That United 
States Can Move Fast Enough To Blunt 
Reds’ Drive—American Strength In- 
creases, but Communists Continue To 
Gobble Up Territory—A Hollow Victory 
at Dac To.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is a 
story which bears out the view that was 
received from so many intelligence forces 
to the effect that we are engaging our- 
selves in a long-bogged-down endeavor 
in Asia that will be terrifically costly in 
blood and money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Hawaii for an insertion in the RECORD 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Hawaii is recog- 
nized. 


LEONARD MARKS TO BE NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF THE U.S. INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. President, on Tues- 

day President Johnson announced he 
intended to nominate Leonard Marks, 
of Washington, D.C., to be Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, succeeding 
the Honorable Carl Rowan. 

Mr. Marks is an attorney with a long 
interest in international communica- 
tions, and is well known to me and to 
many other Members of the Senate. His 
qualifications for this position are out- 
standing, and the President is to be con- 
gratulated for nominating him. 

The world stands today on the thresh- 
old of a communications revolution. 
And it is essential that the U.S. In- 
formation Agency have at its head a man 
competent to guide it carefully and 
wisely through that revolution. 

Leonard Marks is such a man. 

The Early Bird satellite, and the other 
communications satellites which soon 
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will be aloft in our heavens, have opened 
up communications from this country to 
the most remote corners of the earth. 
Voices, -pictures—now even color pic- 
tures—can be transmitted in moments 
across oceans and continents. Ameri- 
cans are closer to the rest of the world 
than ever before—and the rest of the 
world is closer to America. 

President Kennedy chose Leonard 
Marks in 1962 as one of the original in- 
corporators of the Communications 
Satellite Corp., which mobilized the pub- 
lic and private resources to make the 
Early Bird satellite possible. Last year 
he was elected to the board of directors 
of that corporation. 

It is a natural and sensible transition 
for Leonard Marks, after playing such 
an outstanding role in the development 
of new communications resources for our 
country, to move now to a position where 
he can pioneer in the application of those 
resources to our national needs. 

In one way or another Leonard Marks 
has been active in various aspects of 
communications nearly all his life. One 
news story, following the President’s an- 
nouncement, quoted him as saying: 
“Since the age of 16 I’ve done nothing 
else but work in communications.” 

At college, at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, he won many honors—among 
them election to the honorary journal- 
istic fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi. Today 
he serves as a director of the Sigma Delta 
Chi Foundation in Washington. 

Instead of making journalism his 
career, however, Leonard Marks chose to 
enter law. 

After graduating from college—when 
he was only 19 years old, incidentally— 
he went on to the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School. After finishing law 
school he taught law at the university 
for 4 years. And then, in 1942, he came 
to Washington to work as an attorney— 
first in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and then in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

In 1946 he and Marcus Cohn, who had 
been general counsel at the FCC, began 
a law firm that is today the largest in 
Washington specializing in communica- 
tions law. 

Even though he has been engaged in 
private law practice, however, Leonard 
Marks has never really been away from 
public service. 

Repeatedly, under Republican as well 
as Democratic administrations, he was 
mamed as a member or adviser of 
various U.S. delegations to interna- 
tional broadcasting conferences—to 
Mexico City in 1948 and 1952; to Mon- 
treal in 1949; to Geneva in 1959 and 1963. 

In addition he was named by the De- 
partment of State to lecture on constitu- 
tional law in India in 1958, and in Paki- 
stan, Iran, Afghanistan, and Turkey in 
1961. 

Repeatedly his colleagues in the law 
have recognized Leonard Marks’ inter- 
est—and qualifications—in international 
communications. 

In 1959-60 he was president of the 
Federal Communications Bar Associa- 
tion. Prior to that he was vice president, 
and for several years he was a member 
of the association’s executive committee. 
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Since 1963 he has been chairman of 
the International Communications Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association. 

And earlier this year he served as 
chairman of the International Communi- 
cations Committee of the World Peace 
Through Law Conference. 

Fully important as his background in 
international communications, however, 
is the deep interest Leonard Marks has 
taken in the content of communications. 

In this country he has played a leading 
role in the development of educational 
radio and television. 

Since 1946—the same year he went into 
private law practice—he has been coun- 
sel to the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. Today he is also 
a member of that association’s board of 
directors. 

He is a trustee of the Greater Washing- 
ton Educational Television Association. 

And at various times he has served as 
special counsel for educational radio and 
television matters for the New York 
State department of education, the 
State of Iowa, State of Ohio, State 
of Washington, State of South Dakota, 
States of Hawaii and Oklahoma tele- 
vision authorities. 

As Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, Leonard Marks will be able to 
apply all that this country has learned 
in the development of its educational 
radio and television resources to assist 
similar development in the emerging na- 
tions of the world. 

Sometimes it is hard for us in this 
country to conceive the enormous edu- 
cational impact radio and television have 
had—and are yet to have—on other parts 
of the world. We forget that before 
radio and television, the lack of schools, 
and resulting illiteracy, held most of the 
Peoples of the world in ignorance, isola- 
tion, and bondage. 

Today, in an incredibly few years, ra- 
dio and television have enabled people 
whose lives had been unchanged for cen- 
turies to find access to the accumulated 
knowledge of the world around them, 
and to begin to play a role in interna- 
tional affairs. And this has been barely 
the beginning of changes vaster than 
most of us can grasp. 

I think it is essential that our country 
have as head of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency a man with an appre- 
ciation and understanding of what those 
changes can mean—and how best to 
guide the policies of our Nation in the 
midst of them. 

Leonard Marks is such a man. 

Leonard Marks understands the tech- 
niques of communications, without being 
a technician. 

Leonard Marks understands the busi- 
ness of communications, yet is not a 
seeker of gain. 

Leonard Marks understands the social 
implications and responsibilities of com- 
munications, yet is no idle theorist. 

I believe he is eminetly qualified to 
guide the Agency which is our Nation’s 
chief means of communicating with the 
world. And I hope my colleagues in 
the Senate will act promptly to confirm 
his nomination when it is submitted by 
the President. 


July 16, 1965 


COLD WAR VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 9) to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction 
period. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, I would like to associate my- 
self with every word that the Senator 
from West Virginia said in support of 
the GI cold war bill. I also wish to as- 
sociate myself with every word presented 
in the argument earlier this afternoon 
by the author of the bill, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

The Senator from West Virginia and 
I happen to be privileged to be among 
the cosponsors of the bill, but what the 
Senator from West Virginia said this 
afternoon in regard to the need for the 
bill must be reiterated again and again 
in the debate that will take place prior 
to the vote on Monday. I am delighted 
to join him again, as I have so many 
times in the committee hearings and here 
in the Senate, in support of the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not know what I 
would do on the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation if I did not have the never-failing 
pr of the Senator from West Vir- 


I have said before, and repeat now, 
that I do not believe there is a Member 
of Congress as well informed on educa- 
tional problems of the small colleges of 
America, both public and private, as is 
the Senator from West Virginia. He has 
saved us many times from making what 
would have been a mistake, in that, with- 
out our knowledge, the course of action 
we were pursuing would have been un- 
fair to the small colleges had it not been 
for the Senator from West Virginia 
bringing his great knowledge of small 
college problems to bear upon the delib- 
erations in the subcommittee. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS FOR COLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. President, I support S. 9, the GI 
cold war bill. Before commenting on 
this urgently needed legislation, how- 
ever, I would like to repeat my com- 
mendation of the senior Senator from 
Texas for his leadership in connection 
with this bill. For the past 5 years, as 
chairman of the full Education Subcom- 
mittee, I have watched the Senator carry 
on the battle for this legislation. The 
persistence, vigor, and ability with which 
he has done so have been exemplary. 
The people of Texas can take pride in 
the fact that they have such an effective 
spokesman, not only for the interests of 
their State but for the interests of all the 
United States, especially the veterans 
who would benefit under the provisions 
of this bill. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is 
also a longtime supporter of the cold 
war GI bill. Since the education and 
training benefits of the GI bill were 
terminated by Presidential proclama- 
tion in 1955, I have testified several 
times before committees and on the floor 
of the Senate in support of legislation 
to renew the program. I have been a 
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cosponsor of the GI cold war bills as far 
back as the 84th Congress, and in each 
subsequent Congress. It is my privilege 
again to be among the 41 cosponsors of 
S. 9, the GI cold war bill of the 89th 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the key provisions of 
this bill would provide readjustment 
assistance for our cold war veterans in 
the form of education and training bene- 
fits, as well as home and farm loan bene- 
fits. These veterans presently number 
3 million men and by 1973 will number 5 
million, none of whom are now covered 
by the education and loan benefits 
afforded by the World War II and Korean 
war GI bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have over and over again 
voiced the same objections to these bills. 
I would like to remind the Members of 
the Senate, however, that the positions 
of the members of the executive branch 
do not affect the obligation of the Senate 
to make an independent determination 
of the merits of this legislation in the 
national interest. 

COST OF S. 9 WOULD BE REPAID WITH INTEREST 


The Veterans’ Administration in its 
report on S. 9 states that the estimated 
cost of the education provisions of the 
GI cold war bill would be slightly less 
than $2 million for the first 5 years. 
The report does not assert that this is 
an objectionable cost, but since an in- 
ference to this effect might arise, it would 
be prudent to make crystal clear that 
this bill would not be a drain on the 
U.S. Treasury. Exactly the opposite 
would be true. Any money that will be 
expended on this program, and the esti- 
mates of expenditures range from $200- 
000 to $300,000 per year, would not only 
come back to the Treasury, but would be 
more than repaid by taxation of the in- 
creased earning power which these vet- 
erans would attain. 

As proof of this, I would like to read 
into the Recorp two short paragraphs of 
a statement issued by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. On June 22, 1954, the 10th 
anniversary of the passage of the World 
War II GI bill, the VA wrote as follows: 

Through the GI bill the World War II vet- 
erans haye become the best educated group 
of people in the history of the United States. 
Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
are now paying an extra $1 billion a year in 
income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, the GI bill for veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost to the 
GI educational training program for the next 
15 years. 


On the basis of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s own figures, the veterans who 
were educated under the program will 
have fully repaid the cost of the bill 
through additional taxes by 1970. 
‘Thereafter, the World War II GI bill can 
be regarded as a profitmaking venture 
for the U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, these considerations 
should convince the last doubting Thom- 
as in the Senate that S. 9 is a sound 
economic measure. As its predecessors 
have done, this legislation will return 
very substantial dividends to the US. 
Treasury, and any view of the bill which 
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counts its cost without looking ahead to 
its returns can pretend to neither good 
accounting nor good statesmanship. 

BILL WOULD REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT PAYMENTS 


An additional dollar-and-cents benefit 
of S. 9 is that it would cut down our 
heavy expenditures for unemployment. 
The Senator from Texas stated in a re- 
cent article: 

In 1963 alone, more than 210,000 veterans 
received unemployment compensation in ex- 
cess of $96 million—that is, $2 million over 
the figure for 1962. We can expect to reverse 
the trend only by inyesting in their educa- 
tion. 


The Senator is 100 percent correct. 
Experience indicates that 50 to 55 per- 
cent of the cold war veterans would take 
advantage of an educational and train- 
ing program. It is apparent that the 
number of unemployed cold war veterans 
would be drastically reduced by increas- 
ing their educational level, and that there 
would be a corresponding decrease of 
Federal unemployment compensation for 
this group of Americans. 


COLD WAR VERSUS HOT WAR 


This brings us to the next objection to 
S. 9, which has been raised again this 
year in the Veterans’ Administration re- 
port; namely, that it is now peacetime 
and that men serving in the Armed 
Forces during this period should not be 
granted rights and benefits originating 
in legislation associated with wartime. 

I think it is apparent to this sophisti- 
cated body that the old semantic dichot- 
omy used in this connection is as obso- 
lete as the cavalry horse. I need not 
labor the point, Mr. President. The mili- 
tary budget for the current fiscal year is 
once again over $50 billion. The nature 
of our involvement in Vietnam, not to 
mention the Dominican Republic, makes 
a mockery of the phrase cold war.” But 
whether hot or cold, the “war” we are in, 
and have been in since the end of the 
Korean war, has required universal mili- 
tary service pursuant to which 45 percent 
of our young men have, since 1955, served 
for varying periods in the Armed Forces 
of their country. 

BILL IS FOR PURPOSE OF ASSISTING 
READJUSTMENT 

‘This brings us to the heart of the mat- 
ter, the rationale of the GI bill, which is 
to help the serviceman to readjust to 
civilian society. Those who are required 
to serve in the Armed Forces face not 
only danger and discomfort but in about 
50 percent of the cases, disqualification 
from later civil employment. In 1955, 
the Commission on Veteran Pensions, 
headed by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, made a 
study resulting in a final report to the 
President on April 23, 1956. On page 
277 of this report, the Commission con- 
cluded as follows: 

About half of the enlisted men in 1954 
were in occupations closely comparable to 
civilian jobs where there was a moderate to 
high civilian labor demand. The other half 
were in occupational specialties with no civil- 


ian counterpart or where there was no sig- 
nificant labor demand. 


This handicap applies to the man who 
has been drafted for 6 months, and the 
man who has been drafted for 2 years. 
It applies with equal force to the in- 
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dividual who volunteers for extended ac- 
tive duty of 3 or 4 years in order to choose 
or avoid a particular kind of duty. 

It is no answer to say that the intro- 
duction of flexibility as to the types of 
programs available, and their timing in 
relation to an individual's education, 
makes the military obligation any less of 
a sacrifice. 

The fact of the matter is that 45 per- 
cent of our youth has been taken away 
from their civilian pursuits, their profes- 
sions, their contacts, and the sources of 
the experience that will benefit them in 
later life. In many cases their tours of 
duty have been involuntarily extended 
for periods up to 12 months. This has 
further disrupted their careers. While 
they have been serving their country, and 
in some cases patrolling the perimeters of 
freedom, their contemporaries have re- 
mained behind and have forged ahead in 
their chosen fields. 

The Senator from Texas has repeatedly 
pointed out that the readjustment of re- 
turning servicemen is no bed of roses. 
The figures show that 80 percent of those 
who go to college under the GI bill work 
at the same time—or else their wives 
work—-or they borrow funds that the 
colleges make ayailable. Many of these 
Gl's have family obligations. Only 20 
percent of the GI’s who went to college 
under these programs subsisted on their 
GI payments alone. 

EDUCATION SHOULD NOT BE GEARED TO MILITARY 
NEEDS 


Probably the main objection to this 
bill by the Department of Defense is con- 
tained in the letter of the General Coun- 
sel of the Defense Department to the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of February 26, 1965: 

The Department of Defense recognizes that 
S. 9 involves a question of broad national 
policy beyond the scope of the Department. 
However, it must be pointed out that propos- 
als of this nature have a very definite effect 
on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain 
qualified personnel. Programs of education 
and vocational assistance encourage person- 
nel to leave military service immediately 
after accruing the maximum benefits which 
can be gained. This results in a serious 
handicap to the Armed Forces in their efforts 
to attract and retain qualified personnel on 
a career basis. The Department of Defense 
has emphasized before that the maintenance 
of a force in being of sufficient strength to 
assure the peace and security of the Nation 
without unreasonable expenditures of funds, 
requires that a large percentage of personnel 
who volunteer for services in the Armed 
Forces remain there on a long-term basis. 


The General Counsel’s report does 
credit to the Department of Defense in 
setting forth its point of view, not only 
persuasively but with admirable balance, 
Undoubtedly, if many first-term airmen 
choose to leave the service to pursue 
courses of formal education, that repre- 
sents a negative value for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. If so, it is up to the 
Department to propose and the Congress 
to adopt incentives for career service 
that will maintain a high rate of reenlist- 
ment. Denial of GI bill provisions to 
those who do choose to leave the service, 
especially draftees who never planned a 
military career, should not be one of the 
incentives used. 
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Under our system of government, it is 
the Congress that determines the level of 
incentives and the quality of military 
career compensation. Since 1947, under 
extraordinarily able leadership in both 
Houses, the Congress has done very well 
in this area. It can continue to do well 
and can do better in the future. 

It is the Congress which must decide 
the balance of national interests, when 
such decisions are involved in the legis- 
lative responsibilities assigned to the 
Congress by the Constitution. It is the 
Congress which must decide between the 
interests of the Military Establishment 
and the interests of the civil body politic. 
The Congress should not hesitate to 
make such decisions, lest it lose the 
power to make them by the forfeiture of 
its constitutional rights and responsibil- 
ities to the executive bureaucracies. 

In this case the Congress should un- 
hesitatingly adopt S. 9. If this bill 
should have adverse personnel conse- 
quences for the Department of Defense— 
a claim, by the way, which has never 
been factually substantiated by the De- 
partment—then Congress should redress 
the balance in other areas so that our 
national security will not be impaired. 

But the price of this balance must 
not be paid by sacrificing the education 
of our cold war veterans. The long- 
range benefits which accrue to the Na- 
tion as the result of these educational 
opportunities are as profound as they are 
indisputable. The facts cannot be 
denied. For, Mr. President, of the 
7,800,000 World War I veterans and the 
2,334,000 that took advantage of the 
Korean GI bill, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has tabulated that 441,214 have 
studied engineering; 156,425 entered the 
field of physics, chemistry, or other nat- 
ural sciences; 334,534 are engaged in 
teaching, and 174,614 are in medical work 
and related jobs. 

Therefore, we do not have to speculate 
that passage of S. 9 will strengthen the 
educational resources of this country. 
We have proof of that fact; we have the 
tangible results of the two GI bills which 
were predecessors to S. 9. To ignore 
these facts, to waste the human resources 
that would be developed as a result of 
such a bill, to ignore the potential 
strength that such a program will give 
to our country at a time of need would 
not be a positive act of responsibility. 

I wish to make perfectly clear, Mr. 
President, that I am not minimizing the 
importance of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act nor of the scholarship loan 
provisions of the Higher Education Act. 
I wish to emphasize that S. 9 is not a 
substitute for our education legislation. 
S. 9 reaches a different segment of the 
population. It is the most democratic 
of any such legislation. It is comple- 
mentary to this other legislation and 
adds to the total national effort in edu- 
cation which our Nation so vitally re- 
quires at this time. 

Mr. President, this bill has 41 co- 
sponsors. In the 86th Congress a similar 
bill was approved by the Senate by a vote 
of 57 to 31. The cold war GI bills of the 
87th and 88th Congresses were reported 
from committee only to die on the Sen- 
ate Calendar. The arguments in favor 
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of this legislation are stronger this year 
than they have been since the end of the 
Korean war. I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate to exercise their responsibility 
on behalf of the millions of cold war 
veterans of this Nation, and to approve 
this highly commendable bill. 

Mr. President, let me stress this point 
above everything else: The justification 
for this needed legislation is that it will 
not cost the American taxpayers 1 cent, 
if we consider what will accrue to the 
American taxpayers by way of the eco- 
nomic benefits which will flow from en- 
actment of the bill. 

What the bill will really accomplish 
is what the other GI bill did. It asks 
the American taxpayers to invest in the 
productive power of the Republic by giv- 
ing to the young men and women of 
America the opportunity to obtain a col- 
lege education which they otherwise 
would not be able to obtain. 

No one has been able to rebut it, be- 
cause we cannot change the fact that 
2 plus 2 equals 4. I care not how hard 
we may attempt to rebut it, but we can- 
not rebut the fact that the GI bill of 
World War Il—and I was proud to be 
one of the supporters of that bill—has 
already repaid its cost into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and will con- 
tinue to repay it over and over again. 

What is the evidence to prove it? 

The evidence is to be found in the 
increased lifetime earnings of the col- 
lege graduate, so far as the average life- 
time earnings of a college graduate are 
concerned compared with the lifetime 
earnings on the average of the high 
school graduate, the lifetime earnings 
of the high school dropout, the lifetime 
earnings of the grade school graduate, 
and the average lifetime earnings of the 
grade school dropout. 

I will not place the statistics in the 
Recorp at this point, but will merely 
state the conclusion that the statistics 
show that the average lifetime earnings 
of the college graduate are approximate- 
ly double those of the high school grad- 
uate, somewhere in the neighborhood, as 
I recall, of $490,000, compared with the 
lifetime earnings of the high school 
graduate of approximately $270,000, 
compared with the lifetime earnings of 
the high school dropout of approximately 
$120,000, compared with the average 
lifetime earnings of the grade school 
graduate of some $90,000, and of the 
grade school dropout, if he has any earn- 
ings at all, or if we do not support him 
in prison or in a mental hospital or on 
general relief, of somewhat less than 
$90,000. 

That is the answer. Do not talk to 
me about the problem except with a 
lead pencil. The lead pencil will rebut 
the opponents of the bill because the 
earnings which the bill will make pos- 
sible for the recipients to earn through- 
out their lives will enable them to pay 
taxes into the Treasury of the United 
States so far above the amount of taxes 
they would otherwise pay, that there will 
be no question that this is a wise in- 
vestment of the taxpayers’ money, and 
will contribute to the economic strength 
of this country. 
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For this and the many other reasons 
which I have stated in my prepared re- 
marks, I urge the passage of the Yar- 
borough GI bill next Monday. 


MEASURES RELATING TO CRIME 
AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
to the subject matter which I was seek- 
ing to discuss last night, when the Chair 
adjourned the Senate. 

Yesterday, there appeared before the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
Senate the Deputy Attorney General of 
the United States, Ramsey Clark, and 
the U.S. Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, David C. Acheson. 

They joined in a statement on the sub- 
ject of measures relating to crime and 
criminal procedures in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement, including the 
Acheson letter which was introduced in 
the committee, printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
DINGS in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF RAMSEY CLARK, DEPUTY Ar- 

TORNEY GENERAL, BEFORE THE SENATE 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ON MEASURES RELATING TO CRIME AND 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN THE DISTRICT OF 

CoLums1a, JULY 15, 1965 

The Department of Justice has been asked 
for its recommendation for a legislative reso- 
lution of the problems in the investigation 
of crime which have resulted from certain 
interpretations of United States v. Mallory, 
354 U.S. 449 (1957). 

Before addressing that subject, and with- 
out minimizing its importance, it should be 
noted that there is no single formula that 
can appreciably lessen the incidence of crime 
in the District of Columbia and there is no 
evidence that the Mallory interpretations are 
a direct causative factor in crime or its in- 
crease. At the same time, it is clear that 
Mallory as applied has impaired effective 
police investigation. 

Mallory addresses itself to police question- 
ing and the admissibility of confessions in 
trial. Involved is a most delicate balance 
between the security of society on the one 
hand and the liberty of the individual on 
the other. Care and understanding are es- 
sential to perfection on this balance. 

In other theaters of the war on crime, 
there is clear and present opportunity for 
legislation to reduce the incidence of crime 
and protect the citizen in the streets. 

One example would be passage of Senator 
TyYDING’s bill, S. 1632, to tighten the law in 
the District relating to the possession of 
firearms. Another is approval for additional 
judges in the court of general sessions for 
which Senators BELE and Morse have asked. 
A third is provision of the data processing 
equipment and the Planning and Develop- 
ment Bureau for which the Police Depart- 
ment seeks. A fourth would be immediate 
expansion of the Department of Recreation’s 
roving leader program. Others include in- 
creases in police manpower, training com- 
pensation, and career incentive. More ade- 
quate laws dealing with alcoholism, nar- 
cotics addiction, and rehabilitation are 
essential to success. 

The approaches afford immediate protec- 
tion from crime and the opportunity to at- 
tack its underlying causes: poverty, igno- 
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rance, unequal opportunities, 
erosion. 

As for the problems raised by the Mallory 
rule in the District, our further study since 
your hearing of April 27 has led us to a 
plan which affords an immediate oppor- 
tunity for a fairer and more effective police 
investigation and adequate protection of the 
rights of suspects, while permitting the po- 
lice to develop facts and avoid a premature 
test of the constitutionality of proposed 

ures. The plan has been implemented 
by a letter of July 14, 1965, from U.S. Attor- 
ney Acheson to Chief Layton. Copies of 
this letter have been provided the com- 
mittee. 

Under this plan, after an arrest based 
upon probable cause and prior to the filing 
of a charge, a suspect may be questioned 
concerning his knowledge of a crime. As a 
prerequisite to questioning he must be 
clearly advised that he need not answer any 
question, that any statement given may be 
used against him, that he may consult coun- 
sel, a relative, or a friend, and that if he is 
charged and cannot afford a lawyer the court 
will appoint one for him. Police officers are 
instructed to keep records of the time, du- 
ration and circumstances of all questioning. 
Questioning will be sound recorded or other- 
wise preserved where possible, and steps will 
be taken to improve technology in this area. 
Any questioning will be of limited duration 
and should not exceed three hours in total. 
It will not, of course, be coercive or oppres- 
sive in manner, and will be avoided where it 
does not advance the investigation of crime. 

The arraignment of suspects who are 
charged after arrest will not be delayed ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances. Committing 
magistrates have arraigned at 10 a.m. on 
weekdays in the District for decades. This 
is typical of most jurisdictions. Any ques- 
tioning of a suspect will be done, and the 
decision whether and what to charge will 
be made, between the time of arrest and the 
time next available for arraignment except 
when the time and circumstances make this 
unfair or inadequate. 

In no event will questioning cause an un- 
reasonable delay” in presentment to a com- 
mitting magistrate. 

While we cannot be certain that state- 
ments made in compliance with this pro- 
cedure will be admitted in evidence by every 
judge in every case, the courts will be given 
the opportunity to pass upon statements 
made under such conditions and may well 
find that Mallory does not require their ex- 
clusion. Careful police implementation and 
sound prosecutorial discretion will assure 
the development of a solid basis for legis- 
lation. 

The plan starts with the proposition that 
“questioning is often indispensable to crime 
detection.” Culombe v. Connecticut, 367 
U.S. 568, 571 (1960). It simultaneously de- 
mands full and effective recognition of the 
rights of the suspect: to remain silent; to be 
warned that his statements may be used 
against him; to consult relative, friend, or 
lawyer; to be released or charged and ar- 
raigned without unreasonable delay. 

It seeks to preserve a record of questioning 
so that it can be determined whether it is 
free from coercion. 

Questioning will be avoided where it does 
not advance the investigation of crime. 

Persons who are charged will be presented 
to a committing magistrate at the next avail- 
able session. This is at least as prompt as 
has ever been the case in our jurisdiction. 

Chief Layton and his staff have participated 
in the formulation of this procedure and 
fully concur in it. The U.S. attorney believes 
that it will best serve his needs for the 
present. It will be improved by detailed 
police regulations based on experience, and 
can take into account the work of the Ameri- 


and moral 
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can Law Institute and the American Bar As- 
sociation as it becomes available. 

It is more useful at this time than legisla- 
tion incorporating the same features. It does 
not run the risk of constitutional invalida- 
tion of the standards involved, as would a 
statute. Most important, while affording the 
police the opportunity for questioning which 
we deem essentiai, it is flexible and permits 
the development of facts, technology, and 
comprehensible language to guide police and 
courts through the complex, varied, and 
critical processes of criminal investigation 
in a large city such as Washington. 

Accordingly, the Department urges this 
committee to act upon the specific measures 
outlined at the beginning of this statement 
which strike at the occurrence of crime, and 
to refrain from action in the Mallory area 
pending a review of experience under the 
police procedures initiated yesterday. 


JuLy 14, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN B. LAYTON, 
Chief of Police, 
Metropolitan Police Department, 
Municipal Center, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHIEF Layton: This letter is in- 
tended to summarize the understandings we 
reached in our recent discussion and to out- 
line the practices which we believe should 
be followed in questioning persons arrested 
on probable cause and brought to a station 
house. Of course, the starting point is rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure requiring judicial appearance with- 
out unnecessary delay”; the purpose of this 
letter is to specify practices with respect to 
questioning pending the time when such 
appearance takes place. 

In our judgment, some station house ques- 
tioning of such persons is urgently required 
by the demands of fair and effective law en- 
forcement and is not inconsistent with the 
present state of the law, provided that the 
safeguards discussed herein are observed and 
there is no unnecessary delay in arraign- 
ment. Before setting forth the proposed 
specific guidelines which we recommend to 
you, it may be worthwhile to refer to de- 
velopments in recent months which make 
the formulation of such guidelines at this 
time particularly appropriate. 

First, the Office of Criminal Justice, in col- 
laboration with your Department and my 
office, has made a careful analysis of police 
questioning, its purposes, circumstances, 
limitations and methods. It is clear from 
this study that some questioning to deter- 
mine whether to proceed with a criminal 
charge and precisely what crime to charge is 
essential to law enforcement and consistent 
with the legitimate interests of the person 
under arrest. Concurrently, the American 
Law Institute and the American Bar As- 
sociation project on minimum standards for 
criminal justice have commenced intensive 
studies of police questioning, its legal frame- 
work and relation to a fair administration of 
the criminal law. 

Second, there are several legislative pro- 
posals before the Congress at present which 
are designed to give the police affirmative 
statutory authority to question persons un- 
der arrest. In analyzing these proposals, it 
has become clear to the Department of Jus- 
tice that safeguards of the sort proposed in 
this letter should be part of any procedure, 
whether or not governed by statute. 

Third, recent court decisions in our own 
circuit and other circuits have further em- 
phasized the division of view among judges 
as to what time limitations and other cir- 
cumstances make questioning permissible 
under the Mallory decision. It is particularly 
difficult to find any consensus on these mat- 
ters in a reading of the opinions in the 
Springgs, Ricks, Perry, Copeland and Alston 
cases. On the other hand, there appears to 
be a wider judicial agreement on the neces- 
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sity of a careful and complete warning of the 
rights to silence and to counsel before a per- 
son under arrest at a station house is ques- 
tioned. We think, therefore, that question- 
ing procedures may be formulated which 
make use of judicial guidance where it exists 
and which leave procedures flexible in the 
phases where such guidance from the courts 
or the Congress is not now available. 

In short, we think that the public respons- 
ibilities of our respective departments require 
an affirmative formulation of police ques- 
tioning procedures, and that this may be 
done consistently with constitutional re- 
quirements of voluntariness of statements 
and notice to arrested persons of their legal 
rights. These views are not only my own. 
They are supported by the Department of 
Justice, which has carefully considered the 
problem and authorized this letter. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend to you the following 
guidelines: 

1. Consistent with what we understand to 
be your Department's general practice, per- 
sons arrested and brought to a station house 
should there be clearly warned before any 
questioning that they may remain silent and 
that they may consult with a lawyer, relative 
or friend. A recommended form of warning 
is attached. 

2. One under arrest should be permitted to 
communicate with a lawyer, relative or friend 
and such persons should be given access to 
him. Such communication or access should 
not, however, be allowed where there is rea- 
son to believe it is sought for the purpose 
of concealing or destroying evidence or other- 
wise defeating the ends of justice. 

3. Police officers should regularly keep 
records relating to frequency and duration of 
questioning. These records would not only 
be helpful as evidence of disputed facts in 
a criminal case, but should be of great help 
as a factual experience background for legis- 
lation. In addition, I understand that you 
will explore the possibilities of making sound 
recordings of questioning, and that these 
possibilties will be pursued with persistence 
and every effort made to devise a practical 
method to preserve questioning. 

4. Questioning should be of limited dura- 
tion and should, of course, be reasonable and 
unoppressive in manner. While it is impos- 
sible in the present state of the case law in 
the District of Columbia to ascertain a 
specific permissible time limit for question- 
ing, I believe it would be advisable to avoid 
having the aggregate period of questioning, 
exclusive of interruptions, exceed 3 hours. 
Interruptions will inevitably occur, for the 
purpose of verifying facts stated by the 
arrested person, questioning the complainant 
or other witnesses, checking out evidence and 
records which may indicate the truth or 
falsity of statements, and confronting per- 
sons making statements with inconsistent 
facts. And in the case where a suspect re- 
quests a polygraph examination it may oc- 
casionally be impracticable to operate with- 
in the suggested limitation on questioning 
time. The time taken for the whole investi- 
gation should, of course, not be such as to 
conflict with the requirement of rule 5(a) 
calling for appearance before a magistrate 
without unnecessary delay. The shorter it 
is, the better. Questioning should be avoided 
where it is without investigative purpose or 
is likely to weaken a case by exposing it to 
legal challenges. 

It is difficult at best to devise a procedure 
which will insure the admissibility at trial 
of every incriminating statement made by 
persons under arrest. But, pending legis- 
lative or judicial clarification of the govern- 
ing law, I believe that our public respon- 
sibilities will best be served if the course 
outlined herein is followed, As we have dis- 
cussed, representatives of my office and your 
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Department will continue to work closely to- 
gether to insure fair implementation of these 
guidelines, and, hopefully, as we see how 
these procedures work in practice, to de- 
velop more detailed operating provisions for 
the guidance of your personnel. 
Sincerely, 
Davm C. ACHESON, 
U.S. Attorney. 


PROPOSED WARNING 
1. You have been placed under arrest. 
You are not required to say anything to us 
at any time or to answer any questions. 
Anything you say may be used as evidence in 
court. 


2. You have a right to call a lawyer, rela- 
tive, or friend. He may be present here and 
you have a right to talk to him. 

3. If you cannot afford a lawyer, one may 
be appointed for you when you first go to 
court. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
comment on certain sections of the state- 
ment shortly, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an 
article published in last evening’s Wash- 
ington Star entitled “D.C. Police Get New 
Guide on Interrogations—Acheson Eases 
Virtual Block To Quiz Suspects,” writ- 
ten by a very able writer, Miss Grace 
Bassett. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article 
written by an equally able correspond- 
ent, Elsie Carper, published in this morn- 
ings’s Washington Post, entitled “Police 
May Question Suspect for 3 Hours Under 
New Rules.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 15, 1965] 

D.C. Pouce Ger New GUIDE ON INTERROGA- 
TIONS—ACHESON Eases VIRTUAL BLOCK TO 
Quiz OF SUSPECTS 

(By Grace Bassett) 

Police today were given broad new pcwers 
to question persons suspected of crime in 
Washington. 

Orders to officers on the beat will be ‘ssued 
within a week, U.S. Attorney David C. Ache- 
son and Police Chief John Layton told the 
Senate District Committee at hearings this 
morning. 

Questioning will be limited to a total of 
3 hours. And police can break this 3 hours 
into intervals between the time of arrest and 
arraignment. 

PROCEDURE OUTLINED 

The new guidelines will advise police they 
may take a suspect to a precinct house for 
questioning immediately after arresting him 
on probable cause. Probable cause means a 
reasonable man could believe that a suspect 
has committed, is committing, or is about to 
commit a crime, according to court rulings. 

At the precinct house, the suspect will be 
told he need say nothing, that anything he 
said might be used against him in court, that 
he had a right to talk to a lawyer, relative, 
or friend and that if he cannot afford a 
lawyer one would be appointed for him when 
he first went to court. 

Police then can interrogate the suspect, 
recording the proceedings. 

ARRAIGNMENT TIME SPECIFIED 

Arraignment, or a confrontation of the 
suspect with before a magistrate, 
must be held at the first regular sitting of 
magistrates here after an arrest under the 
new guidelines. 

The new practices were negotiated by 
Acheson and Layton in conjunction with a 
6-month Justice Department study of what 
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police may and may not do to investigate 
crimes. They replace an earlier order of 
Acheson's last October that suspects may not 
be questioned before their arraignment and 
appointment or retention of counsel. 

Deputy Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
testified this morning that the practices 
would build a sound basis for future legisla- 
tion. Justice has been pressed by the Dis- 
trict Committee to recommend legislative 
language defining the rights of both police 
and suspects at the time of criminal inves- 
tigations and arrests. 


BILL PENDING 


Pending before Committee Chairman ALAN 
BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada, is a House-passed 
bill providing that delay between arrest and 
arraignment shall not, by itself, bar a con- 
fession obtained by police during that period. 
The Senate committee last year, on the rec- 
ommendation of Justice, cleared a similar 
bill with added safeguards for suspects 
against self incrimination. 

BLE commended Justice today for go- 
ing this far in trying to make the streets of 
Washington safe.” 

Whether his committee will go further by 
writing practices into legislation will be de- 
cided at an executive session next week, BIBLE 
said. He stressed at hearings the similarity 
between the bill cleared by the committee 
last year and the practices advocated for po- 
lice by Clark, Acheson, and Layton. 


FLEXIBILITY GUARDED 


Senator PETER Dominick, Republican, of 
Colorado, demanded to know why Justice 
last year favored a law and this year favors 
administrative remedies. 

Clark said the new questioning procedures 
would allow police to build up a case-by- 
case, investigation-by-investigation record of 
questioning judged, case-by-case, in court. 
The House-passed bill might be declared un- 
constitutional, Clark said, and if upheld by 
the court still would rob police of flexibility. 

CLank noted that a suspect had a right to 
@ lawyer in the precinct house. But appoint- 
ment of counsel will be promised to a suspect 
under the new procedures in court. If a 
suspect in the precinct house did not ask for 
a lawyer, police would be under no obliga- 
tion to furnish him one, 


CRIME RISE NOTED 


If the suspect said he wanted a lawyer but 
could not afford one, Clark said, questioning 
might stop, it might continue despite the 
silence of the suspect or it might be delayed 
until a lawyer could be furnished. 

Members of the Senate District Committee 
put into the record reports that serious 
crimes in Washington had increased for 37 
consecutive months over the same month the 
year before. 

In a letter from Acheson to Layton sum- 
marizing their understanding, the city’s chief 
prosecutor said Justice studies made it clear 
that some questioning is needed in investi- 
gating crimes. 

“It also is clear to the Department of Jus- 
tice that safeguards (for the suspect) should 
be part of any procedure, whether or not gov- 
erned by statute,” Acheson wrote. 


SPLIT RULINGS CITED 


“Third, recent court decisions emphasized 
the division of view among judges as to what 
time limitations and other circumstances 
make questioning permissible. 

“On the other hand, there appears wider 
judicial agreement on the necessity of a care- 
ful and complete warning of the rights to 
silence and to counsel before a person under 
arrest at a station house is questioned,” 
Acheson added. 

“We think, therefore, that questioning pro- 
cedures may be formulated which make use 
of judicial guidance where it exists and which 
leave procedures flexible in the phases where 
such guidance from the courts or the Con- 
gress is not now available.” 
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THREE-HOUR LIMIT SUGGESTED 


He concluded that public responsibilities 
of prosecutors and police require “an affirma~ 
tive formulation of police questioning.” 

On the question of a time limit for inter- 
rogation, Acheson said it is impossible, under 
current case law in the District, to specify 
a precise time. 

“I believe it would be advisable to avoid 
having the aggregate period of questioning, 
exclusive of interruptions, exceed 3 hours,” 
he said. “Interruptions will inevitably oc- 
cur.” 

Police will have to have time to check ali- 
bis, to question witnesses, to put suspects’ 
statements to scientific tests and to confront 
1 making statements with inconsisten- 
cies. 

“And in the case where a suspect requests 
a lie detector test, it may be impracticable 
to operate within the suggested limitations 
on questioning time,” Acheson said. 

He emphasized that the time taken for 
the whole investigation never should conflict 
with the Federal procedural rule calling for 
appearance of a suspect before a magistrate 
without unnecessary delay. 

“The shorter the questioning is, the bet- 
ter,” Acheson added. “Questioning should be 
avoided where it is without investigative pur- 
pose or is likely to weaken a case by exposing 
it to legal challenges.” 


[From the Washington 805 Post, July 16, 


POLICE May QUESTION SUSPECT FOR 3 Hours 
UNDER NEW RULES 
(By Elsie Carper) 

The Justice Department set new guidelines 
yesterday for Washington's Police Depart- 
ment to use in questioning persons arrested 
for probable cause. 

The procedures will be put into effect as 
soon as orders can be issued to police officers, 
Police Chief John Layton said. 

At the same time, the Justice Department 
asked Congress to hold of on legislation 
that would modify the Supreme Court’s Mal- 
lory rule and other court decisions on the 
admissibility of confessions at a trial. 

Instead, Justice asked Congress to enact a 
package of bills to reduce “the incidence of 
crime and protect the citizens in the streets.” 


GUN BILLS INCLUDED 

Included in the request were bills tighten- 
ing restrictions on guns, providing additional 
judges for the Court of General Sessions, 
giving police new crime detection tools, add- 
ing to the Recreation Department’s roving 
leaders bureau and new laws to deal with 
alcoholism and narcotics addiction. 

Under the new ures, police will be 
able to question 3 hours but with stringent 
limitations, The suspect must be advised 
that he need not answer any question, that 
any statement given may be used against 
him, that he may consult an attorney, a 
Telative or a friend and that if he is charged 
and cannot afford a lawyer the court will ap- 
point one for him. 

Police officers are to keep records on the 
time and circumstances of the questioning 
and, where possible, record the pr 

The 3 hours need not be consecutive but 
may be broken into intervals. Arraignment 
is not to be delayed. The suspect is to be 
taken before a magistrate and formally 
charged at the first available time. 

The views of the Justice Department were 
outlined by Deputy Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark and U.S. Attorney David C. Ache- 
son at hearings yesterday before the Senate 
District Committee, which has under con- 
sideration several legislative proposals modi- 
fying the Mallory rule. 

Under the Mallory rule, a confession may 
not be used as evidence in court if it was 
obtained by police during an unreasonable 
delay between arrest and arraignment. 
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Commenting on the Mallory rule, Clark 
said there is no evidence that court in- 
terpretations “are a direct causative factor 
in crime or its increase,” but, he said, “It 
is clear that Mallory as applied has impaired 
effective police investigation.” 

Layton said the new procedures relieve 
the situation under which police have been 
working since last October. At that time, 
Acheson advised police officers that persons 
under arrest should not be questioned at a 
police station until after arraignment. 

HAVE WORKING ROOM 


The chief said police will now have 
“some working room.” As a result, he ex- 
pects police will be able to recover more 
stolen property, clear up multiple offenses 
and be more specific on what charge should 
be placed against a suspect. 

The new procedures were based on a study 
by the Justice Department in conjunction 
with the Police Department and conducted 
over the past 6 months. 

Clark said they will afford “an immediate 
opportunity for a fair and more effective 
police investigation and adequate protection 
of the right of suspects.” This view later 
was contested by Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Democrat, of Oregon, a former law school 
dean. 

If Clark and Acheson were students in 
his constitutional law class and had sub- 
mitted such a paper, “they would have 
flunked the course,“ Monxsg commented. 

Morse said Clark and Acheson are “afraid 
of legislation because they are afraid of what 
the Supreme Court will do to them. We are 
dealing with an effort to evade the consti- 
tutional aspects of the Mallory rule.” 

He said he will do whatever is necessary to 
have the new procedures rescinded. 

The National Capital Area Civil Liberties 
Union also raised objections, Chairman 
Monroe H. Freedman said the procedures re- 
institute “the offensive practice of investiga- 
tive arrests.” 

Clark testified that experience under the 
new procedures would build “a solid basis” 
for future legislation in the field. 

“While we cannot be certain that state- 
ments made in compliance with this proce- 
dure will be admitted in evidence by every 
judge in every case, the courts will be given 
an opportunity to pass upon statements 
made under such conditions and may well 
find that Mallory does not require their ex- 
clusion,” Clark said. 

He also pointed out that administrative 
procedures can be more flexible and would 
avoid the broad constitutional test that a 
statute would entail. 

Recommended procedures are similar to 
those recommended by the Justice Depart- 
ment last year for incorporation in a bill 
later cleared by the Senate District Com- 
mittee but not considered by the Senate. 
That bill allowed 6 hours for questioning 
between arrest and arraignment. 

Senate District Committee Chairman ALAN 
BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada, said further 
hearings will be held next week to take testi- 
mony from Chief Layton and Board of Com- 
missioners President Walter N. Tobriner. 
The committee will then be in executive ses- 
sion to decide what to do. 

BLE has been anxious to have legislation 
enacted this year and indicated he may want 
to see the recommended procedures written 
into law. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, these 
two spokesmen for the U.S. Department 
of Justice in their testimony yesterday 
stated: 

The Department of Justice has been asked 
for its recommendation for a legislative 
resolution of the problems in the investiga- 
tion of crime which have resulted from cer- 
tain interpretations of United States v. 
Mallory, 354 U.S. 449 (1957). 
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Before addressing that subject, and with- 
out minimizing its importance, it should be 
noted that there is no single formula that 
can appreciably lessen the incidence of crime 
in the District of Columbia and there is no 
evidence that the Mallory interpretations 
are a direct causative factor in crime or its 
increase. At the same time, it is clear that 
Mallory as applied has impaired effective 
police investigation. 


That is a very interesting observation. 
We lawyers know the importance of 
definitions. When the Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, Ramsey 
Clark, says that “At the same time it is 
clear that Mallory, as applied, has im- 
paired effective police investigation,” I 
get interested in the evidence which I 
am sure will follow. There is none, from 
the beginning to the end of his testi- 
mony, not a scintilla of evidence, that 
supports that conclusion, with respect to 
a scuttling of the Mallory rule; and that 
is all that Acheson and Clark have pro- 
posed before the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, a scuttling of the 
Mallory rule. 

They have produced no evidence that 
their scuttling recommendations would 
improve effective police investigation. 
If the Mallory rule has impaired effec- 
tive police investigation in the District 
of Columbia, let them come forward with 
some evidence. 

Mr. President, that word “effective” is 
a catchy word, is it not? Do they think 
that if we had more effective police in- 
vestigation in the District of Columbia, 
if we adopted their scheme for circum- 
venting the Mallory rule, that that would 
make it possible for the police depart- 
ment to get by by way of subterfuge in 
arrests for investigation? 

I say most respectfully, but very un- 
mistakably, so far as my meaning is con- 
cerned, that in my judgment, if we follow 
the recommendations of the Deputy At- 
torney General of the United States and 
the U.S. attorney in the District of Co- 
lumbia, we will jeopardize one civil lib- 
erty after another of the free people 
living in the District of Columbia. That 
would be the result of the proposal of 
the Deputy U.S. Attorney General and 
the US. attorney in the District of 
Columbia, 

So I say to them: “Gentlemen, do not 
give me your semantics. Give me some 
evidence showing that the Mallory rule 
has interfered with effective police in- 
vestigation.” 

It has interfered with the kind of police 
investigation in the District of Columbia 
that any police department should never 
be allowed to engage in. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I made 
it a point to be present at the hearing of 
the District of Columbia Committee 
yesterday, and I am sorry that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon was not 
present. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say why 
I was not present. I am chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Latin American 
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Affairs of the Committee’ on Foreign 
Relations, which is conducting an investi- 
gation into American foreign policy in the 
Dominican Republic. I had the choice 
of whether I should carry out my duties 
with the Foreign Relations Committee 
or rely upon my reading ability so far as 
the record that was made in the District 
of Columbia Committee was concerned. 
Being able to read, I decided that I had 
better listen to the witnesses in the sub- 
committee, and make my judgment on 
the testimony after I looked at the hear- 
ing record made in the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sorry that the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon was 
not present at the District of Columbia 
Committee’s hearing, because had he 
been there and had he been able to take 
part in the interrogation and in the dis- 
cussion and had he heard the complete 
dialog between both the Deputy Attorney 
General and the U.S. attorney, he would 
have noted that far from attempting to 
scuttle the Mallory rule, the Deputy At- 
torney General and the U.S. attorney 
were taking a very clear and sensible po- 
sition. 

The Deputy Attorney General and the 
U.S. attorney were resisting the enact- 
ment of precipitate legislation which 
would immediately affect the Mallory de- 
cision. The Deputy Attorney General 
and the U.S. attorney cautioned mem- 
bers of the committee that at present 
there are being conducted a number of 
investigations, studies, and surveys in 
depth, in an attempt to determine what 
effect, if any, the strict observance of 
the Mallory rule and the Escobedo case 
and other cases will have and are having 
on the administration of justice. 

The Deputy Attorney General and the 
U.S. attorney encouraged the committee 
not to enact participate legislation. In- 
stead, they prepared an administrative 
directive to the Chief of Police of Wash- 
ington, establishing guidelines which in 
their judgment and in the judgment of 
the Senator from Maryland fall clearly 
within the outlines of the Mallory case, 
the directive to the Police Chief is de- 
signed to protect the rights of individ- 
uals, while at the same time giving the 
Police Department sufficient latitude to 
question suspects effectively. 

The dialog in the committee, shows 
why the Deputy Attorney General and 
the U.S. attorney were not willing to go 
further, and why they did not want leg- 
islation to be enacted. Their position 
was that they wanted to study the sit- 
uation further, in order to facilitate the 
fight against crime while at the same 
time accomplishing the ends that the 
Senator from Oregon seeks to accom- 
plish. 

I am sure that the Senator from Ore- 
gon agrees that before any legislation 
is enacted which would change the rules 
of criminal procedure, all the necessary 
facts which would tend to support such 
a change must be compiled. I am sure 
the Senator from Oregon agrees that 
actual facts and statistics in this area 
have not been compiled. 

Whenever we discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Mallory rule emotions 
are raised, and people on both sides 
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of the issue often make statements un- 
supported by factual data. We do not 
at present have the facts that would be 
necessary to support a change in the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

Therefore I believe that had the Sen- 
ator from Oregon been at the hearing, 
and could he have heard and seen the 
complete proceedings of the committee 
including the dialog back and forth, 
and not merely read the statements and 
the letter, he would have realized that 
he and the Deputy Attorney General 
and the U.S. attorney are not as far 
apart as he might think. 

Mr. MORSE. Ihave seen it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator 


read the testimony? 

Mr. MORSE. I have read the tran- 
script of the testimony. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator 
read the entire transcript? 


Mr. MORSE. Yes. I do not believe 
that the dialog in any way removes the 
objections, which I shall state in my 
speech, to the proposal of the Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States 
and the U.S. district attorney. I will 
run through them and tell the Senator 
why. 

I am sure we all know very clearly 
what the Mallory rule is all about. 
However, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be published at the close of my 
remarks the U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Mallory case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. The deputy attorney 
general and the U.S. attorney say in 
their prepared statement—and they bore 
it out in the dialog to which the Senator 
from Maryland has referred: 

As for the problems raised by the Mallory 
rule in the District, our further study since 
your hearing of April 27 has led us to a plan 
which affords an immediate opportunity for 
a fairer and more effective police investiga- 
tion and adequate protection of the rights 
of suspects, while permitting the police to 
develop facts and avoid a premature test of 
the constitutionality of proposed procedures. 


Mr. President, I believe that is one of 
the great weaknesses in the position of 
the deputy attorney general and U.S. 
attorney. What they wish to avoid is a 
constitutional test as far as legislation 
is concerned. Over a period of time we 
have taken testimony before the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee on the 
Mallory rule. There has been a great 
deal of public discussion on the Mallory 
rule. That discussion has reached the 
point as to what we think ought to be 
incorporated in any legislation on the 
Mallory rule. To most of the so-called 
period of time tests for the applica- 
tion of the so-called guidelines I take 
great exception. If we do not have 
enough information now without wait- 
ing to get the experience that de- 
velops under those guidelines, we shall 
never be in a position to pass proposed 
legislation. I believe that we can now 
come to grips with all the legislative 
questions that are involved in any modi- 
fication of the Mallory rule that reason- 
able men wish to consider, and what 
this measure seeks to do is to postpone 
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the legislative consideration of it, with 
the resulting constitutional test on a 
statute basis. 

We can get a constitutional test and 
we shall get it. We shall get such tests 
as fast as the guidelines can be taken 
through the courts. Some of the guide- 
lines I shall mention before I finish my 
speech, in my judgment, would violate 
constitutional rights. I believe that the 
people in the District of Columbia are 
entitled to have determined on a statute 
basis the constitutional issues that I pro- 
pose to raise in my remarks this after- 
noon on both the transcript of the hear- 
ing record and the prepared statement 
that those two law enforcement officers 
submitted to the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator famil- 
iar with the intensive effort being made 
by the American Law Institute to study 
the question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator aware 
of the study being made in the various 
law enforcement jurisdictions in the 
United States? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does not the Senator 
feel that it would be helpful for any leg- 
islative body that would consider legisla- 
tion in this area to have the facts which 
will be produced by the American Law 
Institute study available before it legis- 
lates in that field? 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, 
a recent conference of the American Law 
Institute was held on that question. We 
had hoped that out of that conference 
would come some recommendations that 
would be helpful to our committee in 
connection with our omnibus crime bill. 

I could not get to that conference, but 
as the Senator knows, two staff members 
of the committee did. They have briefed 
me on what transpired. Apparently they 
came away with the impression that the 
discussion was in such a state that no 
recommendations were crystallized by 
the American Law Institute. 

In the meantime, we have the respon- 
sibility, if they come forward with some 
recommendations, to carry out our legis- 
lative function or to use our best judg- 
ment, taking into account all the advice 
that we can get, including some of the 
preliminary reports that we have in the 
form of correspondence, some of which 
I shall introduce in the hearing record 
next week. 

I have those reports with me, but I 
am not privileged to introduce them be- 
cause they want a few more days before 
the reports are released. I think we have 
all the material that we need to act upon 
the proposed legislation. If that pro- 
posed legislation needs further modifica- 
tion next year or the year after on the 
basis of anything that the American Law 
Institute, the Judicial Conference, or any 
of our State bar groups can come for- 
ward with, I shall be for modifying it. 
But I do not think we can justify brush- 
ing the subject under the rug for another 
Congress with no legislation one way or 
the other on it. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I am at a loss to fol- 
low the logic of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon. I know he feels 
as I do that this is an important and 
vital area in the fields of human rights, 
and of civil rights, as well as in the 
field of law enforcement. 

I am therefore at a loss to under- 
stand the reasoning of the Senator from 
Oregon, that the District of Columbia 
Committee should disregard the advice 
and the caution of the Deputy Attorney 
General and the U.S. attorney to wait 
until more facts are available before 
seeking to enact far-reaching legislation 
affecting the vital areas of law enforce- 
ment and constitutional rights. I am 
at a loss to follow that logic. 

Mr. MORSE. We have enough infor- 
mation to decide for now one way or the 
other. I do not wish to be drawn into 
what I believe the committee is being 
drawn into—the underwriting of guide- 
lines that are set forth in the adminis- 
trative procedures which are being is- 
sued to the Police Department in the 
District of Columbia. In my opinion 
the proposal would involve some con- 
stitutional infringements. 

Mr, TYDINGS. But is not the Sen- 
ator in effect supporting the position 
taken by the Deputy Attorney General 
and the U.S. attorney when they said 
that they did not think that the com- 
mittee should be drawn into this area 
and promulgate legislation on the sub- 
ject at this time until all the facts are 
elicited? 

Mr. MORSE. It is not the proposed 
legislation that I am going to support. 
I propose to support some measure that 
will prohibit them from putting the 
guidelines into effect, or most of their 
guidelines, It is the guidelines that I am 
objecting to, 

I repeat my statement that the Deputy 
Attorney General and the U.S. attorney, 
by clear implication, said yesterday that 
they were not recommending proposed 
legislation because they are concerned 
about the constitutional questions. 

Then talking about their plan now 
with no legislation—merely getting out 
some administrative orders to the police 
department and telling the police de- 
partment what they can do after they 
arrest a person—they say, “Under this 
plan, after an arrest based upon prob- 
able cause, and prior to the filing of a 
charge, a suspect may be questioned con- 
cerning his knowledge of a crime.” 

Why should he be? That is where I 
leave them. 

If they have probable cause for ar- 
resting a suspect, arrest him. But it 
is not for them to adjudicate the case, 
If there is probable cause, the suspect 
ought to be taken without delay to a 
committing magistrate. That is what 
the Court said in the Mallory case. 

What is wrong with it? Why, if there 
is probable cause for arresting a person, 
should there be given to the Police De- 
partment the right to take that person 
and to hold him for a period of time— 
and I shall say momentarily what period 
of time they are recommending but any 
period of time—for questioning? The 
right of that person affixes immediately 
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after the hand of the law is placed upon 
his shoulder he is told, “You are under 
arrest.” He should be told what he is 
under arrest for. He should be taken to 
a committing magistrate, and he should 
not be subjected at that point to any 
questioning by the Police Department. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Did not an important 
area of the administrative guidelines 
deal with the situation raised by the 
Escobedo case, the manner in which a 
person arrested on probable cause should 
be immediately advised of his right to 
contact a lawyer? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. That is 
covered in their so-called guidelines. I 
shall comment on that step when I get 
to it. 

The point I wish to make now is that 
I do not want arrested persons classi- 
fied. That is what happens. We do not 
get the fellow who is arrested for crim- 
inal violation of the antitrust laws. We 
do not get the business tycoon taken 
down to the police station and subjected 
to examination. We do not very often 
get the smart gangster taken down to 
the police station. He knows what his 
rights are. It is the poor, ignorant, illit- 
erate fellow. In the District of Colum- 
bia, for the most part, they are Negroes. 
They are easily frightened; they do not 
know what their rights are, and are 
scared enough so they probably cannot 
understand what the guidelines would 
supposedly guarantee to them. It is the 
danger of abuse in practice that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon always worries about. 
In my judgment, in effect, without calling 
it so, that is really the power to take 
someone in under investigation and see 
if they cannot find some basis for hold- 
ing him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sympathetic to- 
ward the point raised by the Senator 
from Oregon. I have talked with the 
chief judge of this circuit of the U.S. 
court of appeals about it. However, I 
should like to make one distinction. I 
cannot agree with the Senator’s view in 
the area of white-collar crimes, particu- 
larly fraud and income tax evasion. De- 
fendants, even those who employ the 
best counsel that money can obtain, do 
make statements and confessions which 
often result in their conviction. Those 
individuals have all the money necessary 
to acquire the counsel which, unfortu- 
nately, until the noted Gideon case the 
less fortunate members of our society 
could not afford. 

In my experience as U.S. attorney, I 
found that in income tax and fraud cases 
the statements given immediately dur- 
ing investigation, or shortly afterward, 
by persons charged with so-called white 
collar crimes, inevitably were important 
items of evidence at the trial and in the 
accomplishment of justice. 

I understand the point the Senator 
from Oregon is making. It is a good 
point. 

But we should also remember that even 
in the area of white-collar crimes, even 
when a defendant has counsel or the 
money to retain counsel, the statements 
which the defendant gives are often as 
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important in the accomplishment of jus- 
tice as the statements that a less fortu- 
nate individual, without eminence or 
prominence, makes. I do not make that 
statement with respect to racketeers; but 
with respect to the white-collar type of 
cases I believe it is true. 

Mr. MORSE. My difference with the 
Senator from Maryland is that it is the 
dumb individuals, not the smart indi- 
viduals, who are caught. The smart in- 
dividual, who employs his attorney 
promptly, will not make statements that 
the police will be able to use. It is the 
dumb one, who does not understand the 
procedure, who is caught. Although he 
may be told, “You are entitled to counsel 
or an attorney,” he will usually say “I 
will waive that right.” The first thing 
he knows, he is badly trapped, is con- 
fused, and makes many statements that 
may be used against him later. That is 
a situation we ought to avoid. I do not 
believe that is proper police investiga- 
tion. It invades the field of the pre- 
sumption of innocence. The police pre- 
cinct station should never become, to any 
degree whatsoever, a courtroom. The 
right place to take such a person is be- 
fore a judge, where the police can pre- 
sent their evidence of probable cause, 
and the judge will commit if he believes 
there is probable cause. If there is no 
probable cause, the judge will dismiss the 
case. By and large, that is the procedure 
that ought to be followed. 

As I proceed with my analysis of the 
guidelines, I shall point out that that 
basic protection of presumption of in- 
nocence is not maintained in those 


guidelines. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I could not agree 


more with the Senator from Oregon that 
a police station is not a courtroom. But 
I do not believe the Senator would im- 
ply that a statement or confession freely 
given is not highly important in the ac- 
complishment of justice. Such state- 
ments, when they are given freely, par- 
ticularly when they are given by an in- 
dividual having a wish to unburden his 
conscience, and particularly in the white- 
collar type of situation, should not be 
lightly tossed aside or made unavailable 
to prosecutors, as we try to obtain jus- 
tice for all. 

Mr. MORSE. The blood chemistry of 
people varies so much that when we start 
applying the criterion of “freely given,” 
we are already in the realm of a great 
doubt as to how much of a statement was 
freely given: Did someone frighten the 
accused? Did someone confuse him? 
Did he try to cover up for someone else? 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, a former prosecutor, knows that 
the criminal law books are filled with 
cases in which statements were made by 
persons who were excited, who wondered 
whether a relative was involved, and 
who were willing to take the blame for 
themselves; and finally discovered that 
they did not do anything at all. They 
were merely trying to cover for a rela- 
tive or someone else who had an in- 
timate relationship with him or her. The 
result has been that the examination 
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itself did not favor the cause of justice; 
it really produced injustice. 

I would keep to much more of a mini- 
mum the questioning by the police than 
the guidelines recommended by the Dep- 
uty Attorney General and the U.S. at- 
torney recommend. 

The statement continues: 

As a prerequisite to questioning he must 
be clearly advised that he need not answer 
any question, that any statement given may 
be used against him, that he may consult 
counsel, a relative, or a friend, and that if 
he is charged and cannot afford a lawyer 
the court will appoint one for him. Police 
officers are instructed to keep records of the 
time, duration, and circumstances of all 
questioning. Questioning will be sound re- 
corded or otherwise preserved where pos- 
sible, and steps will be taken to improve 
technology in this area. Any questioning 
will be of limited duration and should not 
exceed 3 hours in total. It will not, of course, 
be coercive or oppressive in manner, and will 
be avoided where it does not advance the 
investigation of crime. 

The arraignment of suspects who are 
charged after arrest will not be delayed ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, Committing 
magistrates have arraigned at 10 a.m. on 
weekdays in the District for decades. This 
is typical of most jurisdictions. Any ques- 
tioning of a suspect will be done, and the 
decision whether and what to charge will 
be made, between the time of arrest and the 
time next available for arraignment except 
when the time and circumstances make this 
unfair or inadequate. 


Mr. President, in many instances, 3 
hours is entirely unreasonable. In many 
instances, 3 hours would permit all the 
abuses that the court was condemning in 
the Mallory case, a case which involved a 
delay of several hours. We are dealing 
with a fellow citizen who is brought be- 
fore a group of policemen. Do not forget 
that this fellow citizen will not give the 
appearance of being a member of the 
clergy. He will be subjected not only to 
words but to physical attitudes, which we 
know can often become highly important 
in the administration of criminal justice. 

A delay of 3 hours can lead to police 
abuses. The guidelines provide that the 
accused must be told that, in answering 
questions, any statement that he makes 
may be used against him; that he may 
consult counsel, a relative, or a friend; 
and that if he is charged and cannot af- 
ford a lawyer, the court will appoint one 
for him. Consider the ignorant, illiter- 
ate, frightened Negro who is taken into a 
police station with perhaps one cup too 
many under his belt. 

Does the Senator think we would be 
protecting a man by saying, “I have said 
all of those things to him and he did not 
ask for any of them.” It is not realistic 
in regard to what happens in individual 


cases. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BASS. The Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Tennessee are 
not merely taking turnabout in the chair 
to have a colloquy with the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be flattered if 
the Senators did. 

Mr. BASS. We are both vitally inter- 
ested in the subject to which the Senator 
addresses himself. 
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Mr. MORSE. I know that the Sena- 
tors are. 

Mr. BASS. . Let me preface my state- 
ment by saying that I am not legally 
trained. I am not an attorney. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator would 
have made a good one. 

Mr. BASS. I understand that the 
Senator from Oregon has produced some 
fine attorneys. 

Mr. MORSE. They produced them- 
selves. I never produced them. 

Mr. BASS The Senator helped them 
to develop their minds. 

Mr. MORSE. I gave them an oppor- 
tunity to study law. 

Mr. BASS. The Senator has great ex- 
perience in this field. One basic thing 
that disturbs me when we start talking 
of the Mallory rule and some of the 
other technicalities involved in the ap- 
prehension of a criminal is that we over- 
look the commission of the crime. This 
is a most important thing to the person 
who was the victim of the crime, to the 
citizen who has been wronged. 

It is no solace whatever that, in appre- 
hending the criminal, some technicality 
was involved which allowed the criminal 
to go free and not receive punishment 
for the crime. 

I should like to see the great legal 
minds—the Senator from Oregon being 
among them—develop some kind of sys- 
tem whereby we could be assured that 
even if some technical mishap took place 
along the line in the apprehension of the 
criminal, the person who committed the 
crime would have to suffer for the com- 
mission of the crime, and not permit 
this error to allow the criminal to evade 
punishment for the crime. 

Mr. MORSE. In reply, I believe that 
the best way to protect people who have 
had crimes committed against them is 
to insist upon a procedure that does not 
Permit wrongdoers and criminals to 
perane the administration of the criminal 

aw 


That would be the best way by which 
to protect the people on the streets of 
Washington, D.C. I shall make some 
suggestions before I finish as to how the 
people would be better protected than 
they would be by these guidelines. How- 
ever, that is ancillary to my present 
point. 

Another precious guarantee that all of 
us must insist be protected is that the 
burden of establishing guilt rests upon 
the state. 

Mr. BASS. I could not agree with the 
Senator more. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that the Senator 
would agree with that. However, we are 
dealing here with a conflict between 
state and citizen that has existed 
throughout the common law for cen- 
turies. It was one of the great conflicts 
between our colonists and the British 
Crown. Their objection was to the star 
chamber proceedings, the abuse from the 
police, and the kangaroo court proce- 
dures of the British Crown. 

We have fought for this guarantee 
and defended it for a long time. I have 
become very much worried periodically 
when there is a tendency to want to give 
the police departments what I consider 
to be arbitrary power which the courts 
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would constantly have to guard against. 
That is what they guarded against in 
the Mallory case. 

In my judgment, Mallory was guilty. 
There is no question about it. Of course, 
he happened to be a high-grade moron, 
of extremely low intelligence. Justice 
Frankfurter found that he could not pos- 
sibly have the command of the language 
that was used in the confession. 

The law has said that it is better to 
have such a guilty person go unpunished 
than to sacrifice the precious civil liber- 
ties that I am talking about this after- 
noon—the protection of the innocent and 
the guilty from what I consider to be an 
abuse of power on the part of the police. 

Mr. BASS. Is there not some way by 
which we could devise a system whereby 
the guilty could still be punished and not 
turned loose on society to feel free to 
commit another crime in the hope that 
some technicality would release them? 

It appears to me as a layman—not as 
lawyer, but as a layman and as a US. 
Senator interested in attempting to re- 
duce crime, not only in my State of Ten- 
nessee, but also in the District of Colum- 
bia—in which we have seen an increase 
in crime for 37 straight months—that 
there should be some way so that if 
a jury finds someone guilty and there 
is no doubt about the guilt of the party 
in the commission of the crime, the crim- 
inal should be punished regardless of the 
existence of some technical reason in- 
volving the method by which he was 
apprehended. 

If this cannot be done, I believe that 
we are developing a maze of technical 
decisions over a period of years where- 
by it becomes easier and easier, decision 
after decision, commitment after com- 
mitment, for the criminal, with the aid 
of a smart lawyer, to find some way to 
evade paying his debt to society. 

(At this point Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I take 
my friend back into the literature of 
150, 200, 250 years ago. The same argu- 
ment was made. Yet, throughout all 
that period of time we have said to the 
police department, and to the prosecu- 
tors, “You establish the burden of proof 
for the state without becoming guilty of 
coercion, deception, or entrapment.” 

I mention only a few of the procedural 
guarantees that we all enjoy. 

I remember that here on the floor of 
the Senate—and I seem to recall that the 
present presiding officer, the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, was on the floor 
that night—without any hearings, the 
last night of the session, a committee of 
the Senate brought out a proposed bill 
that would have had the effect of abolish- 
ing the Mallory rule. 

I said: 

We will not vote on it tonight. I will enter 
into an agreement to come back in January 
and proceed with hearings, bring in the 
great constitutional lawyers, the crimolo- 
gists, the law enforcement officers, and have 
our hearings. We should make a record on 
the various allegations that are made. How- 
ever, I am glad to stand on the floor of the 
Senate within a stone’s throw of that great 
citadel of justice, the Supreme Court, and 
know that we have a Court that has laid 
down this rule. 
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I said: 

Perhaps my colleagues here will- under- 
stand it better if you will waive your congres- 
sional immunity for a moment, walk out on 
Constitution Avenue, have a policeman put 
his hand on your shoulder, take you down to 
the police station, and proceed to cross- 
examine you—if one wants to call it cross- 
examination—all night long. You will un- 
derstand why the Supreme Court said you 
should have been taken without unnecessary 
delay to a committing magistrate, and the 
police should show why they were arresting 
you. 


I do not know what is wrong with that. 
If the police department is a good one, 
it will be able to show probable cause and 
make the case stick. 

We have found over the decades that 
in times of relaxation of these safeguards 
maladministration and abuses occur. 
That is why we must have technical safe- 
guards. They compel the police to be 
efficient and effective. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, I want him to un- 
derstand that I am not recommending 
that that right of citizens be taken away, 
and I am not recommending that police- 
men be allowed to pick up anyone off the 
street and lock him up for any number 
of hours or days without benefit of coun- 
sel, or anything like that. What I am 
trying to say is that we must try to find 
an area in which to solve the problem. I 
refer particularly to the courts. The 
problem in the District of Columbia is 
not in the Police Department. It is in 
the coddling of known criminals and 
those apprehended under every type of 
os when they are not being pun- 

I ask the Senator to pay attention to 
this case. An 11-time loser, one who had 
been convicted of a felony 11 times, was 
on parole. He had not served his time. 
He was on parole and was walking the 
streets of Washington, D.C., when he 
committed assault, rape, and murder. 
These are matters that disturb me. If a 
technicality allows this sort of man to 
escape, I think it is wrong. We need some 
strengthening of the judicial process, 
particularly in the District of Columbia, 
when this kind of thing is allowed to hap- 


pen. 

I do not know how many are on parole 
in the District of Columbia. I do not 
know how many crimes committed dur- 
ing the 37 months of increased criminal 
activity in the District have been com- 
mitted by what I refer to as habitual 
criminals. A man who has been con- 
victed of a felony as many as 11 times, I 
say to my distinguished colleague, great 
Senator, and counselor, is a habitual 

riminal 


c ş 

Mr. MORSE. What would the Sena- 
tor do with him? 

Mr. BASS. I would certainly not let 
him out on parole. I would see to it that 
he served his time. I would see to it that 
he was not let out on society until the 
Government’s conviction of him, through 
a judge, and jury, was carried out. 

Not too long ago the Senator may have 
heard remarks I made on the floor. One 
of the most heinous crimes that can be 
committed by an adult was committed. 
The number of years one lives does not 
create adulthood or continue a juvenile 
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mind and body, as the Senator and I 
both know. Some people are mature at 
14. Other people are not mature at 50. 
But here was a man who committed a 
heinous crime. There was no doubt his 
guilt. He murdered a woman. He was 
6 feet 2½ inches tall and weighed 225 
pounds. If there ever was such a thing 
as a developed body, he certainly had it. 
The judge sent him to a juvenile home, 
where he cannot face a judge and jury, 
where he does not have to pay for his 
crime. At the end of 4 years he will be 
turned out again, after he graduates 
from the greatest school for crime we 
know. 

Mr. MORSE. I say respectfully that 
what the Senator is talking about is 
whether or not we should modify the 
statutes in regard to juvenile delin- 
quency. I believe there is great merit 
in modifying them, but this question 
has nothing to do with the procedural 
method to which the Senator from Ore- 
gon is referring. 

Mr. BASS. I am sorry. I got off on 
the wrong track. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank him for the 
thought. There is no need to apologize. 

Mr. BASS. But these are some of the 
matters we must correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us consider some of 
the matters concerning parole. We 
must face up to the question of whether 
we think the parole system is properly 
administered and properly financed, 
whether or not the terms and regula- 
tions for relief need to be modified. But 
certainly, if we mean it when we say the 
purpose of American criminal law ad- 
ministration is not only punitive but also 
rehabilitative, we must have a procedure 
that gives to a carefully selected, con- 
scientious parole board the authority to 
decide whether it is safe to let X out or 
whether he should serve another 2 years, 
for example. 

I happen to have had the responsibil- 
ity of being in charge of a major crime 
survey study in this country dealing with 
the subject of parole act provisions, 
pardon, and prison administration. I 
say to my friend from Tennessee that if 
he thinks we are on a complex subject 
now, he ought to get into the subject of 
parole. We must have rules and regula- 
tions that we hope are designed to pro- 
tect the public interest, but at the same 
time will permit the parole board to 
release a prospective parolee whose case 
record seems to indicate that it is safe 
to do so. Otherwise he can be kept for 
his full term. The records seem to in- 
dicate that it is going to result not in his 
being rehabilitated but in his going, ina 
short time, for another term in prison. 

Mr. BASS. I shall ask the Senator to 
do me a favor. He occupies a different 
position from the one I occupy in the 
Senate. The Senator from Oregon is a 
member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. He has a staff to do what I am 
asking for. I would like, for the period 
of 1 month, to have a record from the 
courts in the District of Columbia of 
felonious cases, to learn who the criminal 
is, how many crimes have been com- 
mitted by him, whether or not he is on 
parole, and the disposition of the crime. 
I would like to have such a record for 1 
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month, to be able to study it. I believe 
the Senator could get that information, 
as a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, because there is so much go- 
ing on that it is difficult to ascertain the 
various crimes being committed and the 
dispositions of them. 

Mr. MORSE. My staff could not do it, 
but. we have two wonderful committee 
staff members, who are sitting at the 
rear of the Chamber, staff director, Mr. 
Chet Smith, and legislative counsel for 
the committee, Mr. Richard Judd. I now 
notify those gentlemen to take note of 
the request. 

Of course, the statistics are available, 
but they must be compiled through of- 
ficial sources. There is no reason why 
that information cannot be obtained. I 
now assign the staff to see that the in- 
formation gets to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and consult with him. I believe 
Wwe may be able to supplement the Sen- 
ator’s request by giving him some related 
information that he may want to have. 

Mr. BASS. I am vitally interested in 
the matter. I shall not disturb the Sen- 
ator again or prevent him from giving his 
dissertation, but I am delighted to have 
had this colloquy. 

Mr. MORSE. Every suggestion made 
to me opens up a new flood of ideas. 

I want to go back to the language of 
the Deputy Attorney General. 

Continuing to read: 

Under this plan, after an arrest, based 
upon probable cause— 


Who says so? 

We have to take this step by step, and 
the officer has gone over and placed his 
hand on the shoulder of the individual 
and says, “You are under arrest.” 

What are the semantics of the Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States? 

These are guidelines sent down to the 
Chief of Police of the District of Colum- 
bia, which I hope we can have modified 
drastically in the not too distant future, 
because I belileve them to be a great 
danger to the civil liberties of free men 
and women in the District of Columbia. 

Repeating: 

After an arrest based upon probable 
cause 


Who says it is probable cause? 

They will say subsequently, Oh, when 
we arrested him we thought we had prob- 
able cause.“ 

Mr. President, the only person in our 
system of justice who can determine 
probable cause is the committing 
magistrate, not the police, not the 
prosecutor. The check in our system of 
government, in order to protect its citi- 
zens from police abuse and prosecutor 
abuse, is the committing magistrate. 

This statement glides over that. This 
is clever language. 

Repeating: 

Under this plan, after an arrest based upon 
probable cause and prior to the filing of a 
charge— 

They do not wish to file a charge yet. 
If they do file a charge, the Mallory rule 
moves in at once. They do not wish that. 
They wish time to take the arrested in- 
dividual to the police station and, under 
their language, ask him questions; but 
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under the literature of police abuses, 
they wish time to browbeat him, or to 
subject him to a kangaroo court. They 
do not use rubber hoses in many places 
any more, although they are still in use 
in some places. 

Under the present kind of examination 
that can take place under the so-called 
guidelines, of the ignorant and the 
illiterate, the half-drunk and the 
frightened, we are either going to stand 
for their presumption of innocence or 
we are not. We cannot begin to draw 
the lines of classification among arrested 
persons, because the smart ones will out- 
smart us and the dumb ones will be 
abused. 

Therefore, assume that they will leave 
a period of time to them—3 hours maxi- 
mum, as I shall point out before I am 
finished—on the question of probable 
cause. They say that the questioning 
will not, of course, be coercive or oppres- 
sive in manner and will be avoided. 

Find me the police officer who will ever 
admit that his examinations were coer- 
cive or oppressive in manner. Yet the 
literature stacks high with case after 
case and leaves no room for doubt as to 
what really happened. 

Do not forget that since 1900 we have 
had one crime investigation after an- 
other. We all remember the great Sea- 
bury crime investigation, which was 
probably the bellwether of all investiga- 
tions. Let me say to the everlasting 
credit of the judges, law professors, 
prosecutors, and defense attorneys who 
participated in those investigations that 
they helped to stamp out police abuse 
in many places. But, there is still too 
much of it left. 

Mr. President, I am not going to go 
along with giving arbitrary discretionary 
power to the police of the District of 
Columbia to examine arrested persons 
on what they believe is probable cause 
for a period of time not to exceed 3 hours. 

In my judgment, it evades the Mallory 
rule. In my judgment, it will have the 
effect in case after case of scuttling the 
Mallory rule. 

If Congress wishes to change the pro- 
cedure, it can do it by legislation, so that 
we can get the whole package of pro- 
cedures before the Supreme Court in one 
law. 

We know what the Justice Department 
is up to, do we not? 

What it is up to at present is to get one 
guideline used in connection with some 
poor fellow, and his defense attorney 
will charge that it violates his constitu- 
tional rights, and we shall have to take it 
up on an administrative case to the Su- 
preme Court, and when that case is 
thrown out they still have more, and it 
will take years to have the guidelines 
tested before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

If we are going to do it this way, I 
should like to have it all in one package. 
Let the Deputy Attorney General and 
the U.S. District Attorney come in and 
bring forward their proposals for ad- 
ministrative handling of the problem in 
a bill. 

I will vote against it. I believe such a 
bill would pass. I have said that for 
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some time. I have pledged to the chair- 
man of my committee that I will do noth- 
ing, if they get it up in a reasonable 
period of time, to prevent voting on an 
omnibus crime bill. Congress will do 
whatever it can to decide on some kind of 
omnibus crime bill and get it before the 
Supreme Court, but I do not wish to get 
it on an installment basis. 

The arraignment of suspects who are 
charged after arrest will not be delayed ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, 


What is an unusual circumstance? 

Who is to determine that? The police, 
not the committing magistrate. 

The committing magistrates start their 
arraignments at 10 a.m. on weekdays and 
have been doing that in the District for 
decades. This is typical of most jurisdictions. 


Why? 

In many cities, do we have to wait on 
banking hours, at 10 a.m. in the morning, 
on the part of the committing magistrate 
to determine whether a person arrested 
without cause—and it happens fre- 
quently—is to be released? 

We had better update ourselves in the 
District of Columbia. 

I introduced a bill last week providing 
for five new judges. Let me say to my 
friend the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] that it would do more to put the 
guilty in jail than all the guidelines the 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States and the U.S. District Attorney 
have in this masterpiece of semantics 
which they submitted yesterday to the 
District of Columbia Committee. 

My bill calls for two night judges for 
traffic courts. What is wrong with that? 

In a city such as the District of Co- 
lumbia, must we wait until 10 o’clock in 
the morning to have a committing mag- 
istrate pass on probable cause? 

If there is probable cause, under an 
efficient administration of justice, they 
should have a committing magistrate 
available at all times. Most big cities 
have. Mr. President, we are dealing 
with civil liberties. We are dealing with 
the precious rights of free men and 
women. A court should be available be- 
fore which persons who have been ar- 
rested can be taken. If they have prob- 
able cause, let the committing magistrate 
decide whether the person goes to jail or 
goes home. 

Certain people in this city still have it 
in the back of their heads that a mate- 
rial witness should be kept in jail over- 
night. The Presiding Officer and I may 
be going down a street and observe the 
commission of a crime. We are not 
dealing in these cases with Members of 
Congress, of the board of trade, or the 
Rotary Club, but are dealing with poor 
unfortunate fellow citizens. The gran- 
deur of our law, of course, is that they 
have the same rights as we have, and we 
must protect them in their rights. They 
should be brought before a committing 
magistrate immediately. 

Mr. President, it will not increase crime 
if we follow the type of procedure that 1 
am proposing. We will have a more eff- 
cient and more effective administration 
of criminal justice in the District of Co- 
lumbia than we have ever had, or that 
we will have by giving arbitrary and 
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capricious discretion to the Police De- 
partment. 

The Police Department will determine 
this judgment question. 

They say: 

In no event will questioning cause an “un- 
reasonable delay” in presentment to a com- 
mitting magistrate. 


Who says so, Mr. Deputy Attorney 
General? Who says so, Mr. U.S. at- 
torney? 

The Supreme Court has said that per- 
sons arrested must be taken before a 
committing magistrate without unneces- 
sary delay. The Supreme Court said so 
unanimously. We can see how they want 
to get around it. The instructions are: 

In no event will questioning cause an “un- 
reasonable delay” in presentment to a com- 
mitting magistrate. 


Does anyone believe that 3 hours in 
many instances would not be an unrea- 
sonable delay? Has anyone seen the type 
of examination that can take place in 30 
minutes? I am in favor of leaving it to 
the committing magistrate. He is the 
safeguard of our liberties. His office has 
been set up for this purpose in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

Many people do not understand the 
system of checks and balances. When 
we give discretion to the police to arrest 
for probable cause, we give them great 
power. It is discretion, however, that 
ought to be checked forthwith, and not 
allowed to go on unabated for 3 hours, 

While we cannot be certain that state- 
ments made in compliance with this proce- 
dure will be admitted in evidence by every 
judge in every case, the courts will be given 
the opportunity to pass upon statements 
made under such conditions and may well 
find that Mallory does not require their ex- 
clusion. Careful police implementation and 
sound prosecutorial discretion will assure the 
development of a solid basis for legislation. 


Who says so? 

We get the old story again at this point 
in the administration of criminal justice 
that we will make the Police Department 
the police, prosecutor, and judge, all in 
one, in respect to these individual rights. 
It violates the check-and-balance sys- 
tem, in my opinion. 

Now for the plan, Mr. President. 

The plan starts with the proposition that 
“questioning is often indispensable to crime 
detection” Culombe v. Connecticut, 367 U.S. 
568, 571 (1960). It stimulaneously demands 
full and effective recognition of the rights 
of the suspect to remain silent; to be warned 
that his statements may be used against 
him; to consult relative, friend, or lawyer; 
to be released or charged and arraigned with- 
out unreasonable delay. 


Mr. President, he may be sufficiently 
polluted with alcohol at this point so 
that he cannot understand the officer. 
He might be sufficiently frightened so 
that he did not hear the warning. He 
may judge, from side remarks that are 
made by the police officer who did not 
handle him too gently in the first place in 
getting him into the police station or into 
the police station or into the patrol 
wagon, that he had better “go 
along,” that he might be better off if 
he went along. He needs a lawyer, then 
and there. That check, as a minimum, 
should be written in. It seeks to pre- 
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serve a record of questioning so that it 
can be determined whether it is free from 
coercion. 

If it is possible to record on a tape 
the intonation, the emphasis, the atti- 
tude, in the communication with the in- 
dividual, that he had better do what he is 
told to do, I should like to see that rec- 
ord. 

We are dealing with psychological 
problems. We are dealing with great 
individual differences among people. 
Mr. President, while this is better than 
nothing, it is not good enough. 

Questioning will be avoided where it does 
not advance the investigation of crime. 


I should think so. 


Persons who are charged will be presented 
to a committing magistrate at the next 
available session. This is at least as prompt 
as has ever been the case in our jurisdic- 
tion. 


They should not boast about that. 
The Deputy Attorney General and the 
U.S. attorney should have made recom- 
mendation that legislation be passed 
which would change that situation. 
They should not say “This is the situa- 
tion, and we will let it continue.” 

Chief Layton and his staff have participated 
in the formulation of this procedure and 
fully concur in it. 


Do we expect the Police Department 
not to concur in it? Are they trying to 
move me because the Chief of Police has 
participated in the formulation of this 
procedure and fully concurs in it? Of 
course they approve of it. That does not 
make it right. 

The U.S. attorney believes that it will 
best serve his needs for the present. 


That is interesting. 

As we say in the field of criminal law, 
we must be on guard against the prose- 
cution complex. We must be on guard 
against a prosecutor who likes to have 
his record evaluated on the basis of the 
number of prosecutions in which he suc- 
ceeds, when his primary job is to see to 
it that the presumption of innocence, 
procedurally, is never in danger. 

It will be improved by detailed police 
regulations based on experience, and can 
take into account the work of the American 
Law Institute and the American Bar As- 
sociation as it becomes available, 


That is the point the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] has made, that 
we should pass a bill and then we can 
take into account subsequent findings of 
the American Law Institute and the 
American Bar Association. If they come 
out with findings which would justify 
changing the statute, we can change 
the statute. 

It is impossible for me to understand 
how two lawyers should recommend that 
we not pass legislation that would take 
this matter to the Supreme Court, be- 
cause we think that sometime in the 
future the American Law Institute and 
the American Bar Association will come 
out with some recommendations. 

It is more useful at this time than legis- 
lation incorporating the same features. It 
does not run the risk of constitutional in- 
validation of the standards involved, as 
would a statute. 
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So far as the senior Senator from 
Oregon is concerned, they have put 
themselves out of court with that state- 
ment. They let the cat out of the bag. 
Why do they not wish to put it in legis- 
lative form? Listen to their confession: 

It does not run the risk of constitutional 
invalidation of the standards involved, as 
would a statute. 


They mean they are afraid that the 
proposals they are suggesting administra- 
tively would not stand the constitutional 
test. They are right in their fears. In 
my judgment, they would not stand the 
constitutional test. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which has jurisdiction 
over the Police Department, let me say 
that I do not intend to support a set of 
guidelines when the Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States and the dis- 
trict attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia give me a statement in which they 
Say, as their excuse for not submitting a 
bill, that it does not run the risk of con- 
stitutional invalidation of the standards 
involved, as would a statute. 

I do not know of anything more pre- 
cious than protecting the constitutional 
rights of American people. When a law 
enforcement officer tells me that he will 
not advocate a statute that would in- 
corporate the very administative pro- 
cedures that he is recommending to the 
District of Columbia Police Department, 
I do not wish his administrative pro- 
cedures. I wish a statute, and let the 
Supreme Court determine whether or not 
he has proposed guidelines that violate 
precious constitutional rights. 

These two law enforcements said: 

Most important, while affording the police 
an opportunity for questioning which we 
deem essential, it is flexible— 


I will say it is— 
and permits the development of facts, 
technology, and comprehensible language to 
guide police and courts through the com- 
plex, varied, and critical processes of crimi- 
nal investigation in a large city such as 
Washington, 


Mr. President, existing criminal law 
guarantees do that. The statement 
continues: 

Accordingly, the Department urges this 
committee to act upon the specific measures 
outlined at the beginning of this statement 
which strike at the occurrence of crime, 
and to refrain from action in the Mallory 
area pending a review of experience under 
the police procedures initiated yesterday. 


There has been a great deal of experi- 
ence for decades in regard to police exer- 
cising discretionary power. The burden 
of proof is to the effect that arbitrary 
power should not be given if we wish to 
protect the presumption of innocence. 

Mr. President, I have covered most of 
the points in my discussion of Mr. Clark’s 
memorandum. I have only a couple of 
comments to make on Mr. Acheson’s 
comments. On page 2 of his letter he 
says: 

In short, we think that the public respon- 
sibilities of our respective departments re- 
quire an affirmative formulation of police 
questioning procedures, and that this may 
be done consistently with constitutional re- 
quirements of voluntariness of statements 
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and notice to arrested persons of their legal 
rights. These views are not only my own. 
They are supported by the Department of 
Justice, which has carefully considered the 
problem and authorized this letter. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend to you the follow- 
ing guidelines. 


Then there are set forth the guide- 
lines about which I have been speaking. 
Of course, all he is saying is that the 
Department of Justice agrees with him 
that he ought to do it in that way rather 
than by statute. As I have said, they do 
not want to do it by statute because they 
are afraid it would not stand up con- 
stitutionally. 

There is one very interesting guideline 
set forth: 

2. One under arrest should be permitted 
to communicate with a lawyer, relative or 
friend and such persons should be given ac- 
cess to him. Such communication or ac- 
cess should not, however, be allowed where 
there is reason to believe it is sought for 
the purpose of concealing or destroying evi- 
dence or otherwise defeating the ends of 
justice. 


Imagine that. I repeat that statement 
because of the use of the semantics: 
“Oh, you think you ought to have a law- 
yer.” I repeat: 

One under arrest should be permitted to 
communicate with a lawyer 


Loud applause— 

relative or friend and such persons should 
be given access to him. Such communica- 
tion or access should not, however, be allowed 
where there is reason to believe it is sought 
for the purpose of concealing or destroying 
evidence or otherwise defeating the ends of 
justice. 


Of course, the first part of their guide- 
line becomes absolutely meaningless. 
The court says, “Why did you not sup- 
ply him with a lawyer?” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. He 
might win the lawsuit. 
Mr. MORSE. Surely, he might 


win the lawsuit. I am dumbfounded. 
I cannot believe my eyes. The Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States 
and the U.S. attorney for the District 
of Columbia propose that as a guide- 
line. 

Many more provisions are embodied 
in the letter in relation to keeping a rec- 
ord. But one of the most humorous 
things is the masterpiece of semantics on 
page 3, at which point Mr. Acheson says: 

The time taken for the whole investigation 
should, of course, not be such as to conflict 
with the requirement of rule 5(a) calling 
for appearance before a magistrate without 
unnecessary delay. 

Why should not the magistrate be per- 
mitted to determine that question, Mr. 
Acheson? Why should not the courts de- 
termine that question? 

He says, “The shorter it is, the better.” 

I can tell the Senate how that can be 
shortened and made better. Take the 
suspect to the committing magistrate. 
That is the shortest route. Mr. U.S. At- 
torney, that is all that must be done. 
That makes it better for the preserva- 
tion of basic civil liberties in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. 

Continuing to read from the letter: 

Questioning should be avoided where it is 
without investigative purpose or is likely to 
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weaken a case by exposing it to legal chal- 
lenges. 


If the suspect is a smart one, better lay 
off. If he is one who knows his rights, 
better take it easy. If the suspect is a 
dumb one, an ignorant one, an illiterate 
one who happens to be a human being, 
too, then the authorities do not have to 
have so much concern, 

I am sorry it is necessary to take as 
long as I have taken, but we are dealing 
with something that is pretty precious. 
In my judgment, the way to get to the 
bottom of the crime problem is to see to it 
that the courts in the District of Colum- 
bia are given the judges they need. We 
ought to start with a minimum of five, 
and see that one or two judges are pro- 
vided so far as traffic cases are concerned, 
and that we also revise the schedule of 
judicial hearings in the District so that 
in this so-called modern city we shall 
have the same modern improvements in 
law administration that we have in most 
large cities. We should have a commit- 
ting magistrate before whom we can take 
a suspect after the arresting officer is 
satisfied that he has the right man and 
that there is probable cause for his arrest. 

Mr. President, we should give the Po- 
lice Department the personnel help that 
it needs, not only in connection with the 
enlargement of its force, but also the 
clerical assistance that it needs, so that 
policemen who are now tied down in non- 
police functions can be put back into 
their law-enforcement capacity. 

Mr. President, we should give the Com- 
missioners of the District the help they 
need in order to tackle the causes of 
juvenile delinquency in the neighbor- 
hoods of the District. We should give 
to the School Board of the District of 
Columbia the necessary money for a 
breakfast program for little boys and 
girls who go to school hungry morning 
after morning because they never get a 
breakfast. Then we expect them to be 
anything but truants of behavior prob- 
lems. We should carry out the sugges- 
tions that have been made in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for economic assist- 
ance for the District of Columbia and 
support the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in carrying out the pro- 
gram that I believe Mr. Tobriner envi- 
sions. We must give him help. That is 
— way we must tackle the crime prob- 
em. 

I have mentioned only a few of a long 
list of the items that we have discussed. 
I shall renew again—and I have support 
for it in the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee—the Morse resolution to 
provide for the appointment of a Con- 
gressional Crime Study in the District of 
Columbia that can work cooperatively 
with the police, the prosecutor’s office, 
and the courts in the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Let us not revert to the thinking that 
the problem of crime control in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be solved or im- 
proved by these guidelines, which would 
have the effect of circumventing the 
Mallory rule. 

I apologize to the Chair for keeping 
him here so long. But this is so impor- 
tant to the work of the subcommittee of 
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which I am the chairman that I thought 
I should go on record in opposition to the 
recommendation of Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Clark. 

EXHIBIT 1 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES— 

ANDREW R. MALLORY, PETITIONER, v. UNITED 

STATES oF AmeERIcA—No. 521—OCTOBER 

TERM, 1956 

(On writ of certiorari to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
June 24, 1957.) 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

Petitioner was convicted of rape in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and, as authorized by the District 
code, the jury imposed a death sentence. 
The court of appeals affirmed, one judge dis- 
senting (236 F. 2d 701). Since an important 
question involving the interpretation of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure was in- 
volved in this capital case, we granted the 
petition for certiorari (352 U.S. 877). 

The rape occurred at 6 p.m. on April 7, 
1954, in the basement of the apartment 
house inhabited by the victim. She had 
descended to the basement a few minutes 
previous to wash some laundry. Experienc- 
ing some difficulty in detaching a hose in 
the sink, she sought help from the janitor, 
who lived in a basement apartment with his 
wife, two grown sons, a younger son and the 
petitioner, his 19-year-old half-brother. 
Petitioner was alone in the apartment at 
the time. He detached the hose and re- 
turned to his quarters. Very shortly there- 
after, a masked man, whose general features 
were identified to resemble those of both 
petitioner and his two grown nephews, at- 
tacked the woman. She had heard no one 
descend the wooden steps that furnished the 
only means of entering the basement from 
above. 

Petitioner and one of his grown nephews 
disappeared from the apartment house 
shortly after the crime was committed. The 
former was apprehended the following after- 
noon between 2 and 2:30 p.m. and was taken, 
along with his older nephews, also suspects, 
to police headquarters, At least four officers 
questioned him there in the presence of 
other officers for 30 to 45 minutes, beginning 
the examination by telling him, according 
to his testimony, that his brother had said 
that he was the assailant. Petitioner strenu- 
ously denied his guilt. He spent the rest of 
the afternoon at headquarters, in the com- 
pany of the other two suspects and his 
brother a good part of the time, About 4 
p.m., the three suspects were asked to sub- 
mit to lie detector tests, and they agreed. 
The officer in charge of the polygraph 
machine was not located for almost 2 hours, 
during which time the suspects received 
food and drink. The nephews were then 
examined first. Questioning of petitioner 
began just after 8 pm. Only he and the 
polygraph operator were present in a small 
room, the door to which was closed. 

Following almost an hour and one-half of 
steady interrogation, he “first stated that he 
could have done this crime, or that he might 
have done it. He finally stated that he was 
responsible, * * *” (Testimony of polygraph 
operator, R. 70.) Not until 10 p.m., after 
petitioner had repeated his confession to 
other officers, did the police attempt to reach 
a U.S. commissioner for the purpose of ar- 
raignment, Failing in this, they obtained 
petitioner's consent to examination by the 
deputy coroner, who noted no indicia of 
physical or psychological coercion. Peti- 
tioner was then confronted by the complain- 
ing witness and “practically every man in 
the sex squad,” and in response to question- 
ing by three officers, he repeated the confes- 
sion. Between 11:30 p.m. and 12:30 a.m., 
he dictated the confession to a typist. The 
next morning he was brought before a com- 
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missioner. At the trial, which was delayed 
for a year because of doubt about petitioner's 
capacity to understand the proceedings 
against him, the signed confession was 
introduced in evidence. 

The case calls for the proper application 
of rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, promulgated in 1946, 327 U.S. 
821. That rule provides: 

“(a) Appearance before the commis- 
sioner: An officer making an arrest under a 
warrant issued upon a complaint or any per- 
son making an arrest without a warrant shall 
take the arrested person without unneces- 
sary delay before the nearest available com- 
missioner or before any other nearby officer 
empowered to commit persons charged with 
offenses against the laws of the United 
States. When a person arrested without a 
warrant is brought before a commissioner 
or other officer, a complaint shall be filed 
forthwith.” 

This provision has both statutory and 
judicial antecedents for guidance in apply- 
ing it. The requirement that arraignment 
be “without unnecessary delay” is a com- 
pendious restatement, without substantive 
change, of several prior specific Federal stat- 
utory provisions (e.g., 20 Stat. 327, 341; 48 
Stat. 1008; also 28 Stat. 416). See “Dession, 
the New Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
I.“ 55 Yale Law Journal 694, 707. Nearly all 
the States have similar enactments. 

In McNabb v. United States, 318 U.S. 332, 
343-344, we spelled out the important rea- 
sons of policy behind this body of legis- 
lation: 

“The purpose of this impressively per- 
vasive requirement of criminal procedure is 
plain. * * * The awful instruments of the 
criminal law cannot be entrusted to a single 
functionary. The complicated process of 
criminal justice is therefore divided into 
different parts, responsibility for which is 
separately vested in the various participants 
upon whom the criminal law relies for its 
vindication. Legislation such as this, re- 
quiring that the police must with reasonable 
promptness show legal cause for detaining 
arrested persons, constitutes an important 
safeguard—not only in assuring protection 
for the innocent but also in securing con- 
viction of the guilty by methods that com- 
mend themselves to a progressive and self- 
confident society. For this procedural re- 
quirement checks resort to those reprehen- 
sible practices known as the third degree 
which, though universally rejected as in- 
defensible, still find their way into use. It 
aims to avoid all the evil implications of 
secret interrogation of persons accused of 
erime.” 

Since such unwarranted detention led to 
tempting utilization of intensive interroga- 
tion, easily gliding into the evils of “the third 
degree,” the Court held that police deten- 
tion of defendants beyond the time when a 
committing magistrate was readily acces- 
sible constituted “wilful disobedience of 
law.” In order adequately to enforce the 
congressional requirement of prompt ar- 
raignment, it was deemed necessary to render 
inadmissible incriminating statements elic- 
ited from defendants during a period of un- 
lawful detention. 

In Upshaw v. United States, 335 U.S, 410, 
which came here after the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure had been in operation, 
the Court made it clear that rule 5(a)’s 
standard of “without unnecessary delay” im- 
plied no relaxation of the McNabb doctrine. 

The requirement of rule 5(a) is part of the 
procedure devised by Congress for safeguard- 
ing individual rights without hampering 
effective and intelligent law enforcement. 
Provisions related to rule 5(a) contemplate 
a procedure that allows arresting officers 
little more leeway than the interval between 
arrest and the ordinary administrative steps 
required to bring a suspect before the near- 
est available magistrate. Rule 4(a) provides: 
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“If it appears from the complaint that there 
is probable cause to believe that an offense 
has been committed and that the defendant 
has committed it, a warrant for the arrest of 
the defendant shall issue * * +” Rule 4(b) 
requires that the warrant “shall command 
that the defendant be arrested and brought 
before the nearest available commissioner.” 
And rules 5 (b) and (c) reveal the function 
of the requirement of prompt arraignment; 

“(b) Statement by the Commissioner: 
The commissioner shall inform the defend- 
ant of the complaint against him, of his right 
to retain counsel and of his right to have a 
preliminary examination. He shall also in- 
form the defendant that he is not required 
to make a statement and that any statement 
made by him may be used against him. The 
commissioner shall allow the defendant rea- 
sonable time and opportunity to consult 
counsel and shall admit the defendant to 
bail as provided in these rules. 

(e) Preliminary examination: The de- 
fendant shall not be called upon to plead, 
If the defendant waives preliminary exam- 
ination, the commissioner shall forthwith 
hold him to answer in the district court. If 
the defendant does not waive examination, 
the commissioner shall hear the evidence 
within a reasonable time. The defendant 
may cross-examine witnesses against him 
and may introduce evidence in his own be- 
half. If from the evidence it appears to the 
commissioner that there is probable cause 
to believe that an offense has been com- 
mitted and that the defendant has com- 
mitted it, the commissioner shall forthwith 
hold him to answer in the district court; 
otherwise the commissioner shall discharge 
him. The commissioner shall admit the de- 
fendant to bail as provided in these rules.” 

The scheme for initiating a Federal prose- 
cution is plainly defined. The police may 
not arrest upon mere suspicion but only on 
“probable cause.” The next step in the pro- 
ceeding is to arraign the arrested person 
before a judicial officer as quickly as possible 
so that he may be advised of his rights and 
so that the issue of probable cause may be 
promptly determined. The arrested person 
may, of course, be “booked” by the police. 
But he is not to be taken to police head- 
quarters in order to carry out a process of 
inquiry that lends itself, even if not so 
designed, to eliciting damaging statements 
to oo the arrest and ultimately his 
guilt. 

The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to arraign without unnecessary delay indi- 
cates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. Cir- 
cumstances may justify a brief delay between 
arrest and arraignment, as for instance, 
where the story volunteered by the accused 
is susceptible of quick verification through 
third parties. But the delay must not be of 
a nature to give opportunity for the extrac- 
tion of a confession. 

The circumstances of this case preclude a 
holding that arraignment was without un- 
necessary delay. Petitioner was arrested in 
the early afternoon and was detained at 
headquarters within the vicinity of numer- 
ous committing magistrates. Even though 
the police had ample evidence from other 
sources than the petitioner for regarding the 
petitioner as the chief suspect, they first 
questioned him for approximately a half 
hour. When this inquiry of a 19-year-old 
lad of limited intelligence produced no con- 
fession, the police asked him to submit to a 
lie-detector test. He was not told of his 
rights to counsel or to a preliminary exami- 
nation before a magistrate, nor was he 
warned that he might keep silent and that 
any statement made by him may be used 
against him. After 4 hours of further de- 
tention at headquarters, during which ar- 
raignment could easily have been made in 
the same building in which the police head- 
quarters were housed, petitioner was ex- 
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amined by the lie-detector operator for an- 
other hour and a half before his story began 
to waver. Not until he had confessed, when 
any judicial caution had lost its purpose, 
did the police arraign him. 

We cannot sanction this extended delay, 
resulting in confession, without subordinat- 
ing the general rule of prompt arraignment 
to the discretion of arresting officers in find- 
ing exceptional circumstances for its disre- 
gard. In every case where the police resort 
to interrogation of an arrested person and 
secure a confession, they may well claim, and 
quite sincerely, that they were merely trying 
to check on the information given by him, 
Against such a claim and the evil poten- 
tialities of the practice for which it is urged 
stands rule 5(a) as a barrier. Nor is there 
an escape from the constraint laid upon the 
police by that rule in that two other sus- 
pects were involved for the same crime. Pre- 
sumably, whomever the police arrest they 
must arrest on probable cause. It is not 
the function of the police to arrest, as it 
were, at large and to use an interrogating 
process at police headquarters in order to 
determine whom they should charge before 
a committing magistrate on probable 
cause, 

Reversed and remanded. 


REPORT ON IMPACTED AREAS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when S. 
3060 became Public Law 88-665, Sena- 
tors may recall that it contained a pro- 
vision with respect to the submission of a 
report upon the operation of Public Laws 
815 and 874 by June 30, 1965. 

This report has been received. Since 
it is of general interest to Senators in 
whose States the programs are now oper- 
ating, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed together with transmittal letters 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To: Secretary Celebrezze. 
From: Commissioner Keppel. 
Subject: Report on Public Laws 815 and 874. 
I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
report on Public Laws 815 and 874, based on 
a study completed this month by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute. This report includes 
suggested in the laws proposed by 
the independent research group, and my pre- 
liminary recommendations on these sug- 
gestions. 
Attached to this report as an appendix is 
the two-volume study of Public Laws 815 
and 874 by the Stanford Research Institute. 


Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation’s report on Public Laws 815 and 874, 
based on a study completed this month by 
the Stanford Research Institute. This report 
includes suggested changes in the laws pro- 
posed by the independent research group, 
and preliminary recommendations on these 
suggestions by the Commissioner. 

Attached to the Commissioner’s report as 
an appendix is the two-volume study of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874 by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary. 


ASSISTANCE TO FEDERALLY AFFECTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


In the 1965 budget submitted to Congress, 
the President recommended that a thorough 
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study be made of the program of Federal as- 
sistance to federally impacted areas. Of 
particular concern to the President was the 
effect that Federal activities have on the 
fiscal and economic resources of local com- 
munities for the education of their children. 

Congress approved this recommendation 
and included the following in Public Law 
88-665, which was signed October 16, 1964: 

“The Commissioner of Education shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for transmission to the Con- 
gress on or before June 30, 1965, a full re- 
port of the operation of Public Laws 815 and 
874, as extended by this act, and his recom- 
mendations as to what amendments to such 
laws should be made if they are further ex- 
tended.” 

Public Law 815 provides grants for school 
construction and Public Law 874 for school 
operating expenses in federally impacted 
areas. 

The Commissioner determined that the 
proposed study should be made by a profes- 
sional research organization not connected 
with the administration of the two acts. He 
requested funds for a study, and Congress 
appropriated $200,000 for it. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1964, a contract for the project was 
concluded with the Stanford Research In- 
stitute. On June 4, 1965, the institute sub- 
mitted a two-volume report to the Commis- 
sioner, 

The Stanford study group interpreted the 
intent of Congress in passing Public Laws 815 
and 874 to be (1) that the Federal payments 
should be confined to compensating local 
educational agencies for financial burdens 
imposed on them by the Federal activities 
enumerated in the acts, and (2) that such 
Federal payments should not exceed the fed- 
erally created burdens on the school dis- 
tricts. 

Assuming that the burdens arise because 
of the presence of tax-exempt Federal prop- 
erty and the presence of federally connected 
children, the study group concerned itself 
with measuring the difference between local 
property tax contributions of Federal and 
non-Federal pupils. No attempt was made 
by the group to measure the impact on State 
taxes or local taxes other than property taxes, 
nor did the group consider that it would be 
worthwhile, in the light of its analysis of 
the factors involved, to measure the extent 
of economic growth accompanying Federal 
impact. The findings and suggestions based 
on this framework are set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages: 

MAJOR FINDINGS 


(a) Financial burdens are created for lo- 
cal school districts by Federal activities of 
the types covered by the two acts. 

(b) It is possible to determine each dis- 
trict’s financial burden. This makes it pos- 
sible to determine the extent to which Fed- 
eral payments compensate, overcompensate, 
or undercompensate individual school dis- 
tricts, 

(c) As defined above, the financial bur- 
dens created by the establishment of a 
Federal project are not restricted to the 
project's initial impact, but are continuing 
burdens. It has not been determined how 
these burdens change over a period of time. 

(d) Financial burdens created by Federal 
activities vary from district to district. They 
depend on the number of federally connected 
children, nature and location of Federal in- 
stallations, socioeconomic characteristics of 
both federally and nonfederally employed 
families, and other factors. These burdens 
can be measured. 

(e) Burdens are created by two categories 
of children: those who live on Federal prop- 
erty with a parent employed on Federal prop- 
erty (category A); and those who either live 
on or whose parent works on Federal prop- 
erty, but not both (category B). The B 
category applies whether the parent is em- 
ployed on Federal property located within 
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the district of residence or outside the dis- 
trict of residence. 

(f) On a nationwide basis, the Federal rate 
of payment for B category children is ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the rate for A chil- 
dren. But the actual burden created by 
the B category group may be substantially 
above or below this 50-percent rate, depend- 
ing on local circumstances. 

(g) Under Public Law 874 for school op- 
erating expenses, Federal payments approxi- 
mately equal the financial burdens in some 
districts, overcompensate others, and under- 
compensate still others. Overpayment is far 
more common than underpayment. 

(h) Public Law 815, for school construc- 
tion, has not met the financial burden created 
by Federal activities in many impacted dis- 
tricts because eligibility requirements are 
very stringent. The periods for which in- 
creased enrollment may be counted for eli- 
gibility are limited. The larger school dis- 
tricts are more likely to be undercompensated 
in this program. 

In general, the study group concluded as 
follows: The justification for Federal pay- 
ments is that Federal activities create addi- 
tional school enrollments which associated 
Federal properties do not contribute prop- 
erty tax revenue to support these enroll- 
ments. 

The study group’s suggestions for legis- 
lative changes are based on its concept of the 
specific intent of Congress as stated on page 
2. The suggestions which follow, regarding 
determination of rate and payment, include 
alternatives depending on how precisely it is 
desired to fit Federal payment to Federal 
burden. 

In submitting this report, it is emphasized 
that the recommendations in the pages 
which follow are within the context of Public 
Law 815 and 874 only, and should be regarded 
as preliminary. We do not offer them as 
specific legislative recommendations for en- 
actment by Congress at this time. In pre- 
paring the legislative program for the second 
session of the 89th Congress, we will consider 
the proposals tentatively recommended below 
along with other possible approaches for im- 
proving the quality of education for the 
Nation’s school children. In this connection, 
for example, we shall be assessing the rela- 
tionships between titles I and II of Public 
Law 874 and possible modifications of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 


STUDY GROUP SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES IN 
PUBLIC LAW 874 AND PRELIMINARY RECOM- 
MENDATIONS BY THE COMMISSIONER 
1, Eligibility requirements to receive as- 

sistance; Except for large cities, a school dis- 
trict is eligible to receive assistance under 
section 8 if attendance of federally connected 
children during the year equals 3 percent of 
total attendance. School districts that just 
meet the 3-percent requirement get paid for 
all the federally connected children in their 
districts, while those that just fail to meet 
the requirement get no Federal payment. 

The Commissioner agrees with the con- 
clusion in the report that this is not justified 
and that the proportion of the Federal bur- 
den to be absorbed without payment should 
be the same for all school districts. The 
suggested absorption provision would weigh 
A and B category children in the proper ratio 
based on the rate of payment. The absorp- 
tion factor would be roughly equivalent to 
the 8 percent set by Congress for eligibility. 
This would increase slightly the number of 
eligible school districts, but would reduce 
substantially the amount of Federal payment 
to almost every eligible district. 

2. Eliminating the higher eligibility re- 
quirement for large districts: As originally 
enacted, Public Law 874 required school dis- 
tricts which had 35,000 or more children in 
1939 to have 6 percent federally connected 
children for eligibility instead of the 3 per- 
cent required for other districts. In 1958 
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this requirement was made to apply to dis- 
tricts having 35,000 or more children in 1957. 
But districts which had already qualified 
at the 3-percent rate could still retain eligi- 
bility even though the 1957 enrollment was 
more than 35,000. 

The study found that this higher require- 
ment for large districts was not justified 
in terms of the burden created by Federal 
activities or the ability of large districts to 
absorb the burden. The Commissioner sup- 
ports the suggestion that eligibility require- 
ments be the same for all districts, large 
and small. 

3. Rates of payment: As originally enacted, 
Public Law 874 provided that the amount of 
payment per A category child should be de- 
termined as follows: The A payment should 
be equal to the current operating expenses 
per child met from local revenue sources in 
the most nearly comparable school districts 
in the same State. A 1953 amendment offered 
an alternative method of determining the A 
rate: one-half of the State average cost per 
child. In 1958, Congress provided for still 
another alternative, namely one-half of the 
national average cost per child. All three of 
the provisions are still in effect. Under pres- 
ent law, payments for B category children 
are one-half the A rate. 

To determine the local contribution rate, 
some school districts use comparable dis- 
tricts. Others—usually those with high 
State costs per pupil—use one-half of the 
State average cost. Still others—usually 
where the State per pupil costs are low—use 
one-half of the national average. 

The study found that overpayments most 
frequently occurred in districts which chose 
to be paid one-half of the national average. 
The next group most frequently overpaid 
were low-cost districts in high-cost States 
which were paid one-half of the State aver- 
age cost. The study concluded that neither 
the payment of one-half the State cost nor 
the payment of one-half the national average 
cost was justified and suggested that these 
alternative minimum rates be eliminated. 
The Commissioner agrees with this sugges- 
tion. 

The report presented three alternative 
ways of determining the amount of the Fed- 
eral payment. 

The first and most precise method would 
be to determine the amount for both A and 
B category children on the basis of how much 
less Federal families contribute to local prop- 
erty taxes than non-Federal families. This 
method would require a detailed study every 
few years to determine the assessed value of 
Federal family residences and the number of 
children in those familles. 

While the study group concluded that a 
detailed study would be the most equitable 
method of determining the rate, the Com- 
missioner believes that this method is im- 
practical administratively and would be very 
costly. 

The second method—somewhat less pre- 
cise—would attempt to measure the Federal 
burden by a formula which would take into 
consideration assessed values of residential 
and commercial and industrial property, and 
the number of A category and B category 
children in relation to total children. 

This is less difficult to implement provided 
the necessary records are available on assessed 
value of various types of property for all dis- 
tricts. Many questions regarding availability 
and interpretation of property records must 
be answered before this method could be ap- 
plied, and therefore the Commissioner does 
not believe that this method should be ac- 
cepted at this time. 

The third method—which the Commis- 
sioner supports—would classify all school dis- 
tricts in a State into groups with similar 
characteristics and similar education require- 
ments. The rate of payment for A category 
children would be determined by the average 
local expenditures per child for each group 
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of districts. This method is now permitted 
in the law, and is used in some 19 States, al- 
though the report concludes that better 
grouping of districts would result in more 
equitable payments. The report states that 
the rate of payment for B category children 
in each group of districts could best be de- 
termined by a study of residential and com- 
mercial values in each district, but that if a 
single rate is to be used for B category chil- 
dren, 50 percent of the local contribution 
rate would be equitable. The Commissioner 
agrees with this conclusion. 

However, as stated above regarding the 
second method, investigation should be made 
on the feasibility of applying locally deter- 
mined ratios of residential and commercial 
property. 

4. Establishing Federal connection: The 
report suggests that the definition of a fed- 
erally connected pupil should be changed 
from “having a parent working on Federal 
property” to “having a parent who is a pri- 
mary wage earner working on Federal prop- 
erty.” This change could reduce the cost by 
as much as $2 to $3 million a year. However, 
the definition of “primary wage earner” is 
subject to interpretation, and it would be 
extremely difficult to implement this concept. 
Accordingly, the Commissioner does not be- 
lieve that this change should be made, 

SUMMARY 

These study group suggestions would re- 
duce very substantially the payments now 
made to nearly all eligible school districts. 
They would reduce the payment more in the 
States with low educational costs than in 
those with high educational costs and would 
reduce entitlement more for those States 
with high State aid programs. Nevertheless, 
if these suggestions were implemented, they 
would come closest to achieving the objec- 
tive of making the Federal payment fit the 
actual financial burdens imposed by Federal 
activities on local educational agencies. 


STUDY GROUP SUGGESTIONS REGARDING PUBLIC 
LAW 815 AND PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


1. Eligibility requirements: Because there 
were too few grants under other sections of 
Public Law 815 to justify any conclusive 
observations, the study was restricted to 
grants under section 5. These account for 
90 percent of all funds granted to school 
districts each year. 

A school district is eligible to receive a 
grant under section 5 (except under subsec- 
tion 5(a)(3) of the act), if in any 2-year 
period it has an increase in federally con- 
nected children that equals 5 percent of its 
membership in the base year, ie., the year 
immediately preceding that period. In addi- 
tion, the district must show an increase of 
7 percent in the number of nonfederally con- 
nected children before counting any federally 
connected children for payment. 

The study found that there is a strong 
tendency toward underpayment under this 
formula. Many districts may have either a 
slow or an erratic growth in federally con- 
nected children which does not fit the growth 
pattern required for eligibility. Such dis- 
tricts may never be eligible to receive assist- 
ance. The study reported that an increase 
of 5 percent is ultimately just as much of 
a burden if it occurs during a 3- or 4-year 
period as if it occurs during a 2-year period. 
The report suggested the possibility of count- 
ing the increase in federally connected chil- 
dren from the beginning of the law to the 
end of any 2-year increase period to meet 
the eligibility requirements. The Commis- 
sioner believes these conclusions merit seri- 
ous considerations. 

2. Non-Federal growth requirement: In 
Public Law 246, Congress provided that be- 
fore an otherwise eligible district could count 
any federally connected children for purposes 
of payment, the district must show a 7-per- 
cent increase in non-Federal children. This 
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provision was intended to insure that a dis- 
trict did not receive Federal payments unless 
there was a substantial increase in school 
membership resulting from in-migration of 
families connected with a Federal activity. 
At the time of this amendment, statistics 
showed that on the average, public school 
enrollment in the Nation would increase 3.5 
percent a year or 7 percent in a 2-year period, 
and this provision required that each eligible 
school district should have the national aver- 
age non-Federal growth before it could count 
any federally connected children for payment. 

Projections of the Office of Education show 
an estimated average increase of 1.5 percent 
a year from 1965 to 1970. Accordingly, the 
Commissioner believes consideration should 
be given to changing the requirement from 
the present 7 percent to 3 percent in any 2- 
year increase period. 

3. Determination of entitlement and maxi- 
mum payment: The current entitlement of 
any school district is based on the cost per 
pupil of constructing minimum school facili- 
ties in each State in the preceding year. The 
report points out that since there are differ- 
ences in costs of constructing elementary, 
junior, and senior high facilities, and for 
constructing new buildings and additions, 
payments to school districts should reflect 
these differences. 

The Commissioner is well aware of these 
differences in cost but considers it inad- 
visable to attempt to determine an entitle- 
ment based on whether or not the increase is 
in elementary, junior, or senior high school 
children, or based on the types of facilities 
the school district would construct with the 
Federal funds. 

OTHER RECOMMENDED CHANGES 

The study pointed out that there are a 
large number of administrative problems that 
could not be investigated because of lack of 
time or staff. The report suggested that 
many of these warrant consideration and 
that the Director of School Assistance in 
Federally Affected Areas be consulted as to 
possible improvements with special attention 
to those that can be accomplished without 
materially affecting the purposes of the laws. 
Recommendations for administrative changes 
will be included with any legislative pro- 
posals regarding these laws that may be sub- 
mitted in the future. 

SUMMARY OF COSTS 

It is estimated that the suggestions re- 
garding Public Law 874 would decrease the 
program costs by about $125 million a year. 
Suggestions for amending Public Law 815 are 
estimated to increase this program’s cost by 
$10 million a year, from an estimated aver- 
age of $50 to $60 million a year. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the study 
upon which this report is based has also 
been received by the Education Subcom- 
mittee and is undergoing careful review. 
I hope that at an early date it may be 
possible to have this excellent research 
report available to interested Senators as 
a committee print. 


CHARTER DAY ADDRESS BY DR. 
C. WARREN HOVLAND AT CON- 
VOCATION AT OREGON STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the charter 
day address entitled “The Many Voices 
of the University,” delivered by Dr. C. 
Warren Hoviand, chairman of philoso- 
phy and religion at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, at a convocation at Oregon State 
University on October 29, 1964. Itis a 
most moving and eloquent statement. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE MANY VOICES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(By Dr. C. Warren Hovland) 


There are an endless variety of voices com- 
ing from the modern university—the faint, 
echoing voices of the past * * * the harsh, 
often discordant sounds of the present * * * 
and the almost silent voices of the future. 
There are musical voices of Tom, Dick, and 
Mary, dramatic voices, scientific voices, ad- 
ministrative voices, cheering voices, voices of 
disapproval, and voices silent on the crucial 
issues of our time. There are voices of the 
empiricist and the existentialist; voices of 
the agriculturalist, the pharmacist, the en- 
gineer and the coaches; voices of conformity 
and voices of dissent; voices of excellence and 
voices of mediocrity; permissive voices and 
authoritarian voices. There are the diverse 
languages of the poet and philosopher, 
physicist and forester. 

While language seems to be the great com- 
mon denominator of the academic world, 
even the most superficial acquaintance re- 
veals that there is no one language employed 
but rather a great diversity of languages— 
each with its own signs and symbols. This 
tremendous diversity of sound is confusing 
and frightening to some, exhilarating to 
others, a challenge to all who wish to under- 
stand the complex structure of the modern 
university and, indeed, the modern world. 
Considering this diversity and variety it is 
no wonder that one college president has de- 
scribed the contemporary university as a 
series of separate schools and departments 
held together by a central heating system. 
While another president characterizes it as 
a series of faculty entrepreneurs held to- 
gether by a common grievance over parking. 

Charter day should be a time to stop and 
listen to these voices—voices of the past and 
present—voices of students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration and of the public they attempt 
to serve. For a charter helps us define our 
identity. I use the term by Prof. Erik Erik- 
son, to suggest that the achievement of ma- 
turity is only possible when one has mastered 
certain developmental tasks. The achieve- 
ment of identity is possible only when we 
know and accept who we are and decide where 
we are going. I believe that the university 
can and must forge its own identity. Just as 
the great charters of freedom—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights—help us, as Americans, dis- 
cover who we are, the charter of a univer- 
sity helps it chart its own unique course in 
an environment shaped by these basic 
documents. 

The spirit of our charter is a liberal spirit, 
providing wide educational opportunities 
for a much wider segment of the population 
than had enjoyed this privilege before. 
Its basic concern was to relate education 
more intimately to the society at large. But 
just as our Constitution needs a provision 
for amendment, so our charter needs to be 
continually interpreted and reinterpreted. 
Whatever its formulations may have been in 
the past, our present situation demands of 
us more than vocational training, for voca- 
tional training alone cannot help a person 
meet the challenges of an increasingly com- 
plex world. The country needs men and 
women who understand themselves and 
their society with some vision of their rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world. 

On charter day it is appropriate to look 
first to the voices of the past. All American 
universities inherit a great tradition of learn- 
ing and scholarship and all share some re- 
sponsibility in preserving and transmitting 
this tradition. The library—the central and 
most important single structure on any cam- 
pus—is the symbol of this function. It isa 
great temptation for the university (and for 
the individual), however, to live and glory in 
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the historical and cultural achievements of 
the past. The word “tradition” becomes a 
sacred word to some—even if the tradition 
goes only back to last week’s football game. 

A glance at the earliest catalogs of Oregon 
Agricultural College shows us a radically 
different world. The curriculum of 1890 con- 
sisted of 54 courses. The student body, total- 
ing 85, was listed by mame. The faculty 
numbered 11, and the tuition was 85 per 
term. I quote from the rules governing 
the social life of students: “Students must 
be in halls for the night by 7 o’clock Mon- 
day through Fridays and by 9 o'clock on 
Saturday and Sunday except by speciai per- 
mission. Students residing in Corvallis will 
not be allowed on the streets of the city after 
9 p.m. * * * All communication between 
ladies and gentlemen on the college premises 
are expressly forbidden (1881) .” 

Institutions, like persons, have pasts, 
and what we are today is due, in part, to 
what we were yesterday. The real question 
of our identity, therefore, becomes what we 
will value of the past, and the rate and di- 
rection of our growth or change. We know 
that we cannot live forever in the paradise 
of the past. Even Adam is reported to have 
whispered to Eve as they were hurried out 
of the garden: “Darling, we are living in an 
age of transition.” 

As the historian, Carl Becker, suggests: 
“Every generation will understand the past 
and anticipate the future in the light of its 
own restricted experience. It must inevi- 
tably play on the dead whatever tricks it 
finds necessary for its own peace of mind— 
a necessary effort on the part of society to 
understand what it is doing in the light of 
what it has done and what it hopes to do.” 

What a different world speaks to us in the 
voices of the present: The 1964-65 catalog 
lists 10,531 students, 1,574 teaching faculty, 
2,936 courses. Instead of the world of the 
steam engine (proudly announced in the 
1899 catalog) it is the world of electron mi- 
croscopes, computers, and radiation cen- 
ters—with a center for study in Pavia, Italy, 
and faculty and research interests in Thai- 
land, South America, and Africa, Our uni- 
versity can be proud of the extension of this 
concern, not only throughout Oregon but 
the way it is putting its knowledge at the 
service of the entire world. I refer to the 
work being done in water resources, ocean- 
ography, food technology, forest research and 
a host of other projects. 

Dr. Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California, calls the university of the 
present a “multiversity” because it tends to 
represent the pluralistic nature of our society. 
Most academic institutions today attempt 
to be responsive to the demands of industry, 
government, alumni, legislators, and pres- 
sure groups (off campus and on). They are 
often infiuenced as much by Madison Avenue 
and public opinion as by professional asso- 
ciations and accrediting agencies. The uni- 
versity is inevitably responsive to grants 
from governmental agencies such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and industry, so 
that over half of an institution’s budget is 
likely to come from these sources. Like the 
lady at the cocktail party approaching a 
wealthy guest, it often asks: “How much did 
you say your name was?” Under the new 
Educational Op ties Act, even more 
money will be put at the disposal of the 
universities. Nor is the end in sight. The 
demographers are predicting that the num- 
ber of college students will double by 1980 
and the problem of predicting and directing 
the voices of the future is a difficult one. 

What will the university of the future be? 
There are predictions that by the year 2000 
there might be a uniworld university with 
local campuses. The center of the univer- 
sity will not be the library or the research 
laboratory but a television set operating 
24 hours a day. A language selector button 
will select programs originating in Rome, 
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London, New York, and yika with 
world experts lecturing on Shakespeare, 
the Russian novel, Chinese poetry, and 
19th century utopias, on agriculture 
and forestry. There will be no color 
bar, no examinations * * the only cost 
will be the maintenance of local campuses 
with discussion sections. Already experi- 
mentation is going on * * there is in 
operation a university of the seven seas—a 
university afloat, but hopefully not adrift. 

Sometimes a more nightmarish vision dis- 
turbs my dream. I see a row of computers 
in a clean, well lit, but sterile room. Stand- 
ing in front of them are rows of students. 
One student calls out to the others, “Hey, 
I’m programed for physics 201.” Another 
replies, Oh, I've had that. I’m programed 
now to lit 307.” Then occasionally an odd- 
looking fellow joins them and says, “Oh me? 
I guess I’m old fashioned; I’m programed to 
a thing called b-O-O-k.“ 

The real question now is: Will the univer- 
sity have a voice in its own future? Institu- 
tions are shaped either by the best vision of 
the academic community or, like the sand 
dunes near Florence, they may be the sum 
of many accidents, shaped by influences but 
not by purposes. Some institutions resemble 
the sprawling, ugly metropolitan centers 
which are the unintended consequences of 
millions of fragmented purposes. 

But let us return to the present scene 
and listen to the voices of students, faculty, 
administrators, and the various “publics” 
concerned with the life of the university. 

The voices of students increasingly reveal 
the pressures under which they are forced 
to live. There is the pressure to get into col- 
lege and the pressure to succeed when they 
get there. There are pressures to be accepted 
and pressures to conform. For many there is 
the pressure to get into graduate school—and, 
for all, the pressure to be “successful” when 
they get out. One dean has called the Amer- 
ican university a great big pressure cooker. 
Such pressures have many unfortunate con- 
sequences: For one thing, there is an increas- 
ing emphasis on specialization * * * for an- 
other: the tendency toward conformity and 
loss of individualism. Where college years 
were once a period of self-exploration and 
discovery leading to a sense of identity— 
there is no time for such luxury now. Early 
specialization is demanded and this means 
concentration in one area. 

Sometimes, about the junior or senior year, 
a student may find that he really would like 
to know something about sociology or 
physics, or poetry, or take time to read a few 
of the great books but this would interfere 
with his “education” and he might not get 
enough A's“ to get into graduate school. 
Some students, confronted with the wide 
range of offerings and the freedom to choose, 
retreat from choice into the security of one 
of the many subcultures and find a sort of 
pseudoidentity as a member of some frater- 
nity, sorority, or interest group. In a large 
institution there are also more opportunities 
for anonymity for the talented and the 
drifters. As the institution grows in size, 
there is greater depersonalization and less 
and less attention given to the individual 
student. One student in a larger university 
voiced his problem this way: “The only way 
I can get any attention here is to bend my 
IBM card.” 

Pressures of this kind frequently lead to 
conformity in thought and behavior and a 
general unwillingness to take responsibility 
and risk. It is safer to “play it cool”—since 
someday you may need a letter of recom- 
mendation to get into graduate school or 
need security clearance for a job with a 
defense contract. Hence question raisers, 
critics, and disturbers of the intellectual 
peace are a rarity today. They are a precious 
rarity, however, for these are the qualities 
that continue to be needed in a democratic 
society. We need more men like Socrates, 
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Jesus, Galileo, Martin Luther King, Jere- 
miah, Voltaire, and Tom Paine if man is 
ever to grow up. 

Two very hopeful signs in the American 
scene should be mentioned: the enthusiastic 
response given to the Peace Corps and the 
number of students who have been involved, 
at some cost to their own comfort and se- 
curity, in the civil rights movement. The 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
has enlisted the support of some of the out- 
standing student leaders in this generation. 
Apparently, also, some students at the Uni- 
versity of California have recently become 
concerned in expressing their involvement in 
political and academic affairs. 

Among some students (by contrast) there 
are the voices of cliches: They have decided 
to “get with it” and are busy “having a 
bali"—except when they get “bugged” by 
their professors, who, after all, are “squares.” 
“Education wise” they do not expect a 
“breakthrough” but (“let’s face it’’) this is 
better than doing the “Army bit” or the 
“mother bit.” It now appears some of these 
will stay with it until they are “senior citi- 
zens.” 

The faculty themselves speak with many 
voices—representing the different disciplines 
and the diferent claims to knowledge. On 
any faculty there are the empiricists, the 
rationalists, the expressivists, and the prag- 
matists. There are transmitters, critics, cre- 
ators, and doers: all important to the total 
enterprise. Some delight in the particular, 
the concrete, the tangible, and visible. 
Others delight in the general, the abstract, 
the ideal. There are the natural scientists 
in their laboratory, with their empirical con- 
cerns. There are the logicians and the math- 
ematicians with their rationalistic approach. 
There are philosophers of science and other 
philosophers concerned with ethical and 
esthetic problems. The university should 
be a community of scholars. If scholars are 
“men thinking,” it is clear that the subject 
of thought and the modes of thought will be 
different. As to content, some scholars are 
more concerned about the world of nature 
while others are more concerned about the 
nature of man. 

Creative artists, poets, musicians, archi- 
tects, theoretical physicists, and geologists 
speak with an infinitive variety of sounds, 
forms, and symbols. Some of the sounds 
and symbols are shattering and dissonant 
* * * some more gently persuasive. But the 
best of it disturbs us and shakes us out of 
our comfortable cliche-ridden world. We are 
driven by it to ask serious questions about 
the world we live in, the meaning of life, 
the trend of our society, the value of the 
goals we pursue. These are the voices of 
Camus and Sartre, Hemingway and Faulkner, 
Updike and Malamud. They are the voices 
of Webern and Stravinsky, of Picasso and 
Rouault and Pollack, of Corbusier and 
Saarinen, of Albee, Beckett, Brecht, and 
Genet. These represent the great prophetic 
voices of our time—intensely concerned with 
the fate of modern man. We ignore them at 
our peril. 

We need now to explore questions from 
new perspective—a cross-cultural, cross-dis- 
cipline approach—with the help of the be- 
havioral scientist and the “biopoliticians.” 
“Biopolitician” is a new name for those who 
combine biology and politics in attempts to 
solve problems of public policy. Hopefully, 
through such studies we may eventually 
bridge the present impasse between the two 
cultures, scientific, and humanistic. Value 
questions must be raised, not because of the 
interesting intellectual exercise they may 
provide, but because the crucial decisions of 
our age have a moral dimension that cannot 
be disregarded. 

Finally, there exists on all campuses a 
great many pragmatist thinkers—practical 
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men who are more concerned with tech- 
niques than ideas, who in their preoccupa- 
tion with ways and means (instead of ends) 
make an important and essential contribu- 
tion to the total en fe 

It may surprise some students to know 
that faculty, too, are under pressure. There 
is the pressure for recognition by other 
faculty, by the academic guilds, by the pro- 
fessional societies. Some faculty must pub- 
lish or perish, and many voices are heard on 
the faculty—wailing for more time for re- 
search, for smaller teaching loads, for bet- 
ter salaries. Yet teaching, I am convinced, 
is one of the most satisfying, difficult, and 
rewarding of professions. 

I believe that it is essential for a good edu- 
cation that students be exposed to all kinds 
of voices, Just as a democracy believing in 
an open society allows each one to speak 
freely, and depends for its survival on the 
shared best insights of all, a university has 
the responsibility to expose students to vari- 
ous kinds of knowledge, various ways of dis- 
covering truth, and a great variety of learn- 
ing experiences. The various voices of the 
university must be allowed to speak about 
the various aspects of the universe, about 
different possibilities of vocation and about 
different life styles. Hearing these different 
voices, a student must choose between them, 
and this choice is essential for the creation 
of his unique identity. 

Iam convinced that students can be trust- 
ed, ultimately, to discriminate between true 
and false but only if they have ample oppor- 
tunities for testing and comparison and 
(always) the opportunity to make mistakes 
and learn from them. Only in such an en- 
vironment of variety and diversity can a 
student discover himself and other persons— 
discover his own uniqueness and the unique- 
ness of others, coming to value other persons 
as he has come to value himself. Only in 
this way does a person become free, allow- 
ing others the freedom that has brought him 
his fulfillment and his maximum usefulness 
to the society he serves. 

Increasingly, the voice of the administrator 
on the campus is that of a moderator try- 
ing to reconcile conflicting interests, parcel- 
ing out areas of responsibility, and seeking 
to maintain peace in the family. Peace may 
mean keeping the boat from rocking. Or it 
may be a creative tension which allows free 
expression of diversity, self-criticism, and 
a dynamic interaction which makes for 
progress. The stronger the faculty, the more 
likely it is to have a voice in the direction 
the university takes. 

The administrator of the modern univer- 
sity has to be, in the words of President Kerr, 
“leader, educator, initiator, wielder of power, 
pump * * *. He is also officeholder, care- 
taker, inheritor, consensus seeker, ader, 
and bottleneck.” No wonder he doesn’t have 
much time for sleep. But mostly he is a 
mediator. As an administrator he must re- 
spond to the unofficial public lobbies nagging 
at the university; the parents, alumni, the 
business community, the local community, 
the professional associations, and Govern- 
ment (Federal and State). Parents raise 
their concerned voices if their children are 
not admitted; or if they do not do well when 
they are admitted. They are perennially con- 
cerned about the moral and social climate of 
the university. The voices of alumni demand 
winning football teams and a return to the 
good old days. Asa couple of returning grads 
reminisced (in the New Yorker, recently): 
“It’s such a beautiful school * * * too bad 
nobody can get in any more.” 

The administrator must look to the alumni 
for support. If they stop reading and think- 
ing after they leave the university, the 
university has failed them. If they become 
legislators or voters who turn down school 
budgets, defeat bills for advancing higher 
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education and public welfare and fail to 
support the institutions which nourished 
them, they have been poorly educated. 

In the face of these various demands, the 
diverse needs of the people whom it serves, 
the claims and counterclaims of faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni and the public, the problem 
of the university is, to put it simply: How 
to be its own man. It cannot be all things 
to all people. It must choose its own identity 
and clearly define its own task and direct its 
own future. This involves selection of em- 
phases and clarification of goals. 

Historically, the university has had as its 
aim; the conservation, the production, and 
the dissemination of knowledge. The library, 
the laboratory, and the classroom are the 
symbols of these activities. Increasingly, 
the university has also taken on the task 
of extending the scope of its work through 
extension programs, adult education, and 
continuing programs for special interest 
groups which make the State its campus, 

I should now like to characterize a univer- 
sity as a place where the life of the mind is 
stimulated and encouraged, where learning 
is promoted, where the tools for inquiry 
and research are developed, where respect for 
truth is esteemed and where standards of 
excellence are established and maintained. 
It can be a community where a certain qual- 
ity of relationships are cultivated—marked 
by breadth and depth, by courtesy, respect 
and integrity and a concern for the growth 
and enrichment of all participants. It 
should be a place where sham, pretense, su- 
perficiality, fear and superstition are ex- 
cluded, where passion for truth is manifest 
and ignorance liquidated. 

To cultivate these qualities requires an 
environment of freedom, freedom to explore 
every kind of idea. The university should be 
a marketplace where all kinds of ideas and 
values are offered to the student who must 
ultimately make his own choice between 
them. It should seek to be a place favorable 
to the growth of a genuine community of 
seekers, scholars and students alike, gov- 
erned by mutual interest, mutual respect and 
mutual consideration. 

If this sounds too idealistic, let me hasten 
to suggest that the university has some im- 
mediate practical problems to solve: to edu- 
cate men and women to take their roles in a 
highly complex, technological and scientifi- 
cally oriented world. A university must also 
remember that it shapes the identity of a 
society through the quality of its training 
and its emphases and through the creativity 
it fosters in faculty and students alike. 

The university can no longer be a tight 
little island. It must listen to the world’s 
voices. Let me mention a few of the prob- 
lems which concern our society, and to which 
educational institutions such as ours must 
direct their talents and concerns: 


THE VOICES CRYING FROM HUNGER 


Half of the world goes to bed hungry every 
night. Research needs to be done in en- 
tomology, nutrition, agriculture and health 
to provide ways and means of meeting these 
needs. A hungry man, even in America, is 
more interested in food than ideologies. It is 
fitting that OSU today honors Prof. Ernest 
Wiegand as one of the first recipients of its 
Distinguished Service Award. Dr. Wiegand 
has done so much to increase man’s under- 
standing of ways and means of preserving 
and utilizing food. 


THE VOICES CRYING IN PAIN 


Along with the conquest of hunger goes 
the conquest of disease. Here again the uni- 
versity is a key source of knowledge in biol- 
ogy, bacteriology, chemistry, etc. Research 
into heart disease, cancer, and other illnesses 
are part of the challenge confronting the 
schools today. Three million people still die 
of tuberculosis every year. It is therefore 
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fitting that we also honor today Lowell Ed- 
wards, a man who has skillfully related his 
technical engineering skill to the creation of 
an artificial heart. Others have been inter- 
ested in the relationship of sociology and 
psychology to disease and much is being done 
in the area of psychosomatic disorders. 
Mental illness continues to be one of Amer- 
ica’s most serious problems and here the re- 
sources of psychiatry, sociology, religion, 
economics all enter the field. The scope of 
this problem is indicated statistically: 1 
out of every 10 Americans will need psychi- 
atric services in his lifetime. 


THE CHORUS OF VOICES EMANATING FROM THE 
NURSERY 

When hunger and disease are conquered, 
we lengthen the life span and must face all 
the implications of the population explosion. 
Genetics, the physiology and psychology of 
reproduction, questions of family life and 
family planning are all involved in this. 


THE VOICES OF HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI 


But the ultimate solution to the popula- 
tion explosion may still be the atomic ex- 
plosion, which would solve the problem in 
an hour or so * * * through a world holo- 
caust. The proper resolution of nuclear 
power and the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
are perhaps the most important single issue 
that our generation has to solve. Here the 
resources of science, political science, eco- 
nomics, and many other disciplines must be 
tapped. It is most fitting that one of OSU’s 
most distingiushed alumni, Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing, has been a leader, not only in the area 
of physical chemistry but in his concern with 
the problems of peace and the resolution of 
the arms race. He has pointed the way, in 
his own life, to a bridging of the two cul- 
tures, the scientific and the humanistic. It 
was President Johnson who, at the dedica- 
tion of the East-West Center, said: “Arms 
can never make us invulnerable nor our 
enemies invincible, but the support we give 
to education can make freedom irresistible.” 


THE ANGRY VOICES FROM MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
ST, AUGUSTINE, FLA., AND ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Freedom, however, is still only a partially 

realized goal in our own society. The civil 

rights movement in American society is a 

part of a much larger movement for freedom 

among the nonwhite population of the world. 

The universities should be responsive to, and 

give leadership to, this movement. Students 

must painfully discover the meaning of free- 
dom in the university community. 
THE VOICES OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 

Finally the universities, it seems to me, 
have a very important role to play in en- 
couraging our total cultural and spiritual 
development. It should provide creative op- 
portunities for students to express and be 
concerned with all manifestations of the hu- 
man spirit in art, music, religion, drama, and 
literature. The present schedule at the 
Mitchell Playhouse includes productions of 
“Hamlet” and “A Man for All Seasons.” Both 
plays deal with basic problems I have been 
discussing and deserve the wholehearted sup- 
port of the entire campus community. In 
addition, such fine programs as the foreign 
film series, the international print exchange 
and the liberal arts lectures help significantly 
to make this a genuine intellectual com- 
munity. 

America is not only a nation of immi- 
grants (as President John Kennedy asserted) 
but it is a great melting pot of ideas. Our 
universities reflect the great universities of 
Europe; the student-centered humanistic 
tradition of Cambridge and Oxford, the sci- 
entific and research-oriented programs of 
German universities, the free student life 
of France—as well as our own great experi- 
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ments with education. But this is a revolu- 
tionary era. Never before have men and 
nations been compelled to learn so much so 
fast and so well. This is a revolutionary era 
calling for a new and better life for all men 
everywhere. But I wonder if it would not 
be true to say that there has been no com- 
parable revolution, perhaps no revolution at 
all, in the realm of education? 

The world problems are urgent and com- 
plex: The achievement of peace while increas- 
ing numbers of nations are manufacturing 
atomic weapons of destruction; the conquest 
of hunger in parts of the world while an 
economy of abundance flourishes elsewhere; 
the resolution of problems of automation, 
increased leisure, the problems of juvenile 
delinquency on one hand and our aging 
populations on the other, the conquest of 
outer space and the problems of moon travel, 
the creation and maintenance of an inter- 
national court of law and a strong United 
Nations. 

The stakes are high in the race with the 
future. A society which fails to provide the 
best possible education for its citizens must 
pay the price of social disintegration and de- 
terioration. A university which fails to find 
its identity and fails to set its face to the fu- 
ture must face being left behind, rudderless. 
A faculty which settles for less than excel- 
lence must live with mediocrity. A student 
who fails to make full use of his opportunities 
and his potential must forfeit part of his 
humanity. 

I have tried to suggest that there are many 
voices speaking in our universities today, 
like loudspeakers placed all over the campus 
(not just at the Memorial Union) and 
claiming our attention. I believe that this 
diversity is desirable and the different voices 
have different functions. Language has many 
functions: it may transmit information, it 
may be used to induce moods or manipulate 
the emotions or the mind, and it may pro- 
mote action. So the different voices of a 
university have their different roles. But 
because there is diversity does not mean we 
should not seek to understand the differences 
and, wherever possible, seek common denom- 
inators. Scientists and social scientists, 
biologists and political scientists must be 
able to sit down together and try to under- 
stand one another. 

Real communication always involves open 
and honest expression of one’s own convic- 
tion and willingness to listen with one’s 
whole being to insights and perceptions of 
others, as was so beautifully demonstrated in 
the life of Dag Hammarskjold. As our knowl- 
edge of the world expands, we need to de- 
velop more adequate concepts of the relation- 
ships between man and nature. Specialists 
may assist in the clarification of knowledge, 
but integrating and synthesizing insights are 
needed to explain and interpret this new 
knowledge. “This mediating role between 
science, ethics, and public policy may be filled 
in various ways by people from various back- 
grounds—from the sciences, from profession- 
al education, from philosophy, religion, or 
public affairs,” writes Lynton Caldwell in a 
recent Yale Review. 

Identity involves commitment. We are 
known by the choices we make, and life is 
constantly putting situations before us which 
demand that we identify ourselves. As the 
Arab proverb puts it, “The dawn does not 
come twice to awaken a man.” 

We are the university—its voices include 
our own. Will they be concerned, involved, 
reconciling, open, and creative voices? Will 
they be sensitive and responsible voices—at- 
tuned to the great issues of our time? Or 
will it be said of us, as one character said of 
another in Bernard Malamud’s “The Assist- 
ant,” “He could, with a little more courage, 
have been more than he was?” 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional report of a 
committee was submitted: 


By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 950. A bill to make the antitrust laws 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act ap- 
plicable to the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey and to limit the applicability of such 
laws as to exempt certain aspects of the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 462). 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM B, BRYANT, OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO 
BE US, DISTRICT JUDGE, FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Friday, July 23, 
1965, at 9:30 a.m., in room 2300, new 
Senate Office Building, on the nomina- 
tion of William B. Bryant, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be U.S. district judge 
for the District of Columbia, vice David 
A. Pine, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], chair- 
man, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Bary], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 19, 1965, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 16, 1965: 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Tom Killefer, of Virginia, to be Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank for a term of 3 years and until his 
successor has been appointed. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 16, 1965: 
U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE 


John W. Black, of Washington, to be the 
Director of the U.S. Travel Service. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


David R. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, to be 

an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 

James V. Day, of Maine, to be Federal 
Maritime Commissioner for the term expiring 
June 30, 1969. 

John Harllee, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Federal Maritime Commissioner for 
the term expiring June 30, 1970. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Alain C. Enthoven, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Robert N. Anthony, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring July 1, 1968. 
U.S. ARMY 
The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 
To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. John Arnold Heintges, 020281, 


Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 
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The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. George Baird Bennett, 0398135, 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Donald Walsh, 0422743, 
Adjutant General's Corps. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col, Joe Ahee, 0363984, Adjutant General’s 
Corps. > 

Col. Ross Holland Routh, 0287602, Adju- 
tant General's Corps. 

U.S. Navy 

The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade indicated in 
the Navy, in accordance with article II, sec- 
tion 2, clause 2, of the Constitution: 

To be captain 
Comdr. Walter M. Schirra, U.S. Navy. 
To be commander 
Lt. Comdr. John W. Young, U.S. Navy. 
To be vice admiral 


Rear Adm. Robert Goldthwaite, U.S. Navy, 
when retired, for appointment to the grade 
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indicated, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233. 
U.S. MARINE Corps 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
the grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

To be major general 

Robert B. Bell. 

To be brigadier general 

Charles T. Hagan, Jr. 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated: 

To be major generals 

George E. Tomlinson 

John L. Winston. 

To be brigadier generals 

Charles F. Duchein 

Sidney S. McMath. 

In THE AIR Force 

The nominations beginning Emmert M. 
Aagaard to be colonel, and ending Richard 
R. Eiles to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on July 
1, 1965. 


